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BREED  OR  BUY  MILCH  COWS  ? 

A  MILKMAN  WITH  A  RETAIL  TRADE. 

Theory,  Practice  and  Facts. 

I  notice  that  most  milkmen,  near  the  cities  especially,  buy  all 
their  cows  and  raise  no  calves,  the  used-up  cows  going  for  beef. 
Is  this  really  the  best  way?  If  the  land  at  home  is  too  high 
priced  to  raise  calves,  why  not  get  or  hire  cheap  farms  further 
back,  and  raise  calves  ?  Dry  cows  and  young  stock  could  be  kept 
on  such  a  farm.  How  low-priced  must  land  be  in  order  to  have 
it  pay  to  raise  calves?  I  have  always  lived  on  a  butter  dairy 
farm  and  raised  all  my  cows.  Soon  I  expect  to  go  on  to  a  milk 
farm  near  a  city,  hence  my  questions.  J.  w.  N. 

Costs  Too  Much  to  Raise  Calves. 

It  is  usual  for  milkmen  near  cities  to  buy  cows  rather 
than  to  raise  calves,  because  the  demand  for  milk 
taxes  their  dairy  equipment  to  its  full  capacity.  The 
economy  of  selling  nearby  milk  pushes  the  cow  rais¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  business  further  away  from  com¬ 
mercial  centers,  for  the  animal  can  be  sent  into  mar¬ 
ket  cheaper  than  the  perishable  milk.  The  relative 
price  of  land  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  it. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  buy  fresh  cows  or  to  raise 
heifers  depends  upon  circumstances, 

A  milkman  has  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  land,  buildings, 
animals  and  tools.  Whatever  his 
location,  if  his  trade  calls  for  all 
the  product  this  equipment  will 
produce  when  run  at  its  full  capa¬ 
city,  it  will  be  most  profitable  for 
him  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  the  production  of  his  milk, 
and  to  replenish  his  herd  by  buying 
fresh  cows  or  springers.  For,  if  he 
cripple  bis  production  of  milk  to 
raise  heifers,  he  must  buy  milk  to 
make  up  the  difference.  The  milk 
bought  will  cost  him  more  than  if 
he  made  it  himself ;  or  else,  if  he 
can  buy  milk  cheaper  than  he  can 
make  it,  he  should  sell  his  herd  al¬ 
together  and  become  a  retail  milk 
peddler  of  other  men’s  product. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  his  trade  do 
not  work  his  equipment  to  its  full 
capacity,  the  raising  of  heifers  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
surplus  power  of  his  farm  along 
lines  parallel  to  his  regular  busi¬ 
ness  and  supplementary  to  it.  The 
care,  the  fodder,  and  the  stabling 
of  the  heifers  operate  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  regular  business  rather 
than  a  departure  that  requires -dif¬ 
ferent  skill  and  different  equipment.  The  heifers  as¬ 
sist  in  expanding  the  business  to  the  limit  of  the  fixed 
charges.  Partial  idleness  of  fixed  charges  is  an  item 
about  which  too  many  farmers  are  careless.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  will  sit  up  Dights  to  load  his  equipment  to 
its  full  capacity.  A  woman  will  crowd  one  more 
handkerchief  into  a  trunk. 

But  as  to  having  a  cheap  outside  farm  on  which  to 
raise  calves  and  pasture  young  stock  and  dry  cows. 
If  one  has  surplus  capital  and  enough  executive 
ability  to  run  two  different  branches  of  agriculture, 
it  might  go.  But  count  the  cost.  That  second  farm 
will  largely  increase  the  fixed  charges.  He  may  know 
how  to  make  milk.  Does  he  understand  stock  breed¬ 
ing  ?  No  scrub  business  will  pay.  It  were  better  to 
buy  cows.  On  the  second  farm,  he  is  not  a  milkman 
but  a  stock  breeder.  It  sounds  nicer,  but  it  comes 
higher.  But  to  be  a  stock  breeder  is  a  laudable  am¬ 
bition,  and  if  he  can  afford  the  risk,  let  him  go  on, 
but  bearing  in  mind  that,  even  at  the  best,  all  the 
heifers  will  not  be  prizes. 

“  How  low  must  land  be  in  price  in  order  to  have  it 


pay  to  raise  calves  ?  ”  is  a  hard  question,  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  land  isn’t  all  of  it.  A  little  high-priced 
land  well  managed  might  be  cheaper  than  a  township 
of  the  “wornout”.  More  depends  upon  the  man.  If 
some  market  gardener,  like  the  late  Peter  Henderson, 
should  turn  his  attention  to  calf  raising,  the  calves 
would  be  so  thick  to  the  acre,  that  the  grower  would 
take  a  risk  of  prosecution  by  the  Humane  Society  for 
affording  his  stock  insufficient  breathing  space.  Even 
on  high-priced  land,  if  milk  production  does  not  absorb 
its  full  energy,  calves  may  sometimes  be  raised  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  e.  c.  BIRGE. 

Connecticut. 

Cheaper  to  Buy  Cows. 

In  an  experience  of  about  four  years  of  shipping 
milk  to  Buffalo,  I  have  purchased  all  of  my  cows  and 
put  all  my  energy  into  the  milk  business.  I  can  pur¬ 
chase  choice  cows  from  two  to  eight  years  of  age  at 
$20  to  $35,  either  nearby  or  fresh  in  milk.  With  our 
average  price  of  milk,  8  5-G  cents  per  gallon,  I  cannot 
afford  to  raise  them  at,  say,  $30  apiece.  During  the 


present  season,  I  have  purchased  some  two  and  three- 
year-old  stock,  fresh  milkers  ;  two  have  -just  lost  their 
calves,  and  another  strained  her  stifle  in  playing,  so 
we  are  now  in  favor  of  cows  at  not  younger  than  four 
years. 

If  I  had  a  second  farm  for  dry  stock,  I  would  buy 
cows  while  cheap  or  dry,  put  them  on  the  farm,  and 
I  think  that  they  would  give  much  quicker  returns  in 
money.  I  have  bought  and  sold  more  than  I  have  at 
present,  and  have  only  two  cows  that  were  in  the 
dairy  one  year  ago.  I  have  lost  only  one  cow  within 
five  years,  and  she  had  rheumatism  so  that  we  killed 
her.  I  lose  very  little  in  changing  cows,  in  fact  I 
think  that  the  cows  and  calves  pay  for  the  cows  pur¬ 
chased.  w.  w.  c. 

South  Wales,  N.  Y. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

There  are  great  advantages  in  raising  his  own  cows, 
to  every  dairyman.  If  one  have  healthy  stock,  oh 
serve  proper  rules  of  sanitation,  and  buv  few  or  none, 
he  stands  a  better  chancejto  escape]  tuberculosis,  etc. , 


than  if  he  go  into  the  market  for  his  cows.  They  are 
wonted  at  home,  herd  together  kindly,  and  he  can 
turn  off  at  an  early  age  those  that  prove  faulty. 
Almost  every  farm  has  some  outlying  pasture  that 
will  be  improved  by  pasturing  with  young  stock, 
rather  than  lying  idle  or  being  visited  occasionally 
by  the  dairy  herd.  Or  such  outlying  lands  can  be 
bought  too  low  to  be  considered,  if  they  can  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  milk  producers  near  our  cities 
and  villages  prefer  generally  to  purchase  their  stock, 
as  they  must  make  a  supply  of  milk  varying  with  the 
demand,  in  order  to  accommodate  their  customers,  and 
have  little  use  for  surplus  milk  at  any  season.  To 
keep  up  their  supply  of  cows,  they  find  one  of  their 
heaviest  bills,  for  a  milkman  finds  that  others  want 
cows  just  when  he  does,  and  he  has  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  good  animals.  Until  the  present  educational 
period  on  tuberculosis,  he  was  quite  liable  to  get  ani¬ 
mals  from  an  infected  herd.  A  little  more  education 
on  tuberculosis,  sanitation,  etc.,  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  now  confronts  us,  and  in  this  we  class  breed¬ 
ing  our  own  stock  at  home  in  healthy 
conditions.  t.  s.  gold. 

Connecticut. 

A  Veteran  Imported  Jersey  Cow. 

The  Jersey  cow  Cypres  (Founda¬ 
tion  Stock).  2545  Jersey  Herd  Book 
and  17413  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  was  bred  by  F.  LeCerf,  St. 
Owens,  Jersey,  and  was  dropped  in 
May,  1878.  She  was  imported  in 
1882  by  A.  M.  Herkness  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Soon  after  she 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Nathan  Brow¬ 
nell  of  Ilubbardsville,  N.  Y.,  where 
she  remained  as  one  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  cows  of  his  “Hillside”  herd 
until  about  one  year  ago  when,  on 
account  of  old  age  and  failing 
health,  Mr.  Brownell  disposed  of 
his  entire  herd,  excepting  one  which 
he  retained  as  a  family  cow.  Cypres 
was  then  bought  by  J.  Grant  Morse 
and  was  placed  in  his  Hickory  Hill 
farm  herd  at  Poolville,  N.  Y.,  as 
were,  also,  a  number  of  others,  in¬ 
cluding  Duke’s  Cypres,  No.  100166,  a 
daughter  ot  Cypres,  and  a  very  fine 
model  of  a  Jersey  cow.  She  is  now 
five  years  old,  and  will  be  tested 
when  she  again  becomes  fresh,  if 
nothing  happen  to  injure  her  in  the 
meantime.  While  Cypres  has  always  been  a  regular 
breeder  and  a  very  large  and  persistent  milker,  she 
has  never  been  tested  for  a  record.  Mr.  Brownell, 
while  a  heavy  feeder,  did  not  believe  in  taking  the 
chances  of  spoiling  a  very  valuable  cow  by  forcing 
her  for  a  big  record.  He  was  content  to  keep  his 
cows  producing  all  he  thought  they  were  able  to 
stand  without  injury,  and  trust  to  their  appearance 
in  effecting  sales.  Whether  this  was  a  wise  thing  to 
do  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  This  photograph 
(see  Fig.  1)  was  taken  the  latter  part  of  last  March, 
when  her  calf  was  about  three  weeks  old,  and  the  old 
cow  was  not  looking  as  well  as  usual,  having  fallen 
away  somewhat  in  flesh  after  giving  birth  to  her  calf, 
which  was  a  very  large,  vigorous  young  fellow.  At 
this  time,  the  mother  was  giving,  on  an  average, 
about  25  pounds  of  milk  daily,  testing  six  per  cent 
butter  fat.  Although  very  nearly  18  years  old  at  that 
time,  she  is  a  valuable  dairy  cow  even  yet.  The  next 
time  a  man  tells  you  that  he  is  afraid  to  feed  his  cows 
heavily,  because  he  thinks  that  they  will  last  only  a 
short  time  under  this  treatment,  just  call  his  atten- 
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tion  to  old  Cypres,  who  has  stood  heavy  feeding  for 
nearly  19  years,  and  to-day  her  udder  and  teats  are 
in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  she  was  a  heifer.  As 
long  as  you  are  able  to  milk  it  out,  don’t  be  afraid  to 
put  the  feed  into  a  dairy  cow. 


CULTIVATING  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  AN  EXPERIMENT. 

In  the  fall  of  1894,  the  sod  was  broken  about  four 
King  apple  trees.  These  trees  were  26  years  old,  and 
the  sod  had  been  undisturbed  except  during  the  first 
three  years  after  the  orchard  was  planted. 

Early  in  April,  1895,  the  land  was  fer¬ 
tilized  with  sulphate  of  potash  at  the 
rate  of  750  pounds  per  acre ;  then  the 
earth  was  made  fine  by  means  of  a  disk 
harrow.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  month,  the  soil  about  four  more 
trees  was  plowed  and  harrowed,  and 
in  May,  this  was  also  fertilized  as  above. 

All  the  plowed  portion,  known  as  plot  I., 
was  at  the  same  time  cultivated  ;  the  soil 
was  again  stirred  in  July. 

When  the  apples  were  picked  in  the 
fall,  it  was  noticed  that  those  produced 
upon  the  cultivated  area  were  larger,  and 
they  were,  also,  from  a  week  to  10  days 
later.  This  was  naturally  explained  by 
saying  that  the  cultivation  had  set  free 
nitrogen,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
activities  of  the  trees  were  directed  more 
towards  growth  than  towards  maturing 
the  fruit.  The  lateness  of  the  ripening 
was  estimated  by  the  slow  coloring  of 
the  apples.  The  Kings  upon  the  culti¬ 
vated  trees  were  not  less  than  a  full 
week  behind  the  others  in  this  respect. 

The  experiment  was  continued  in  1896.  Thorough 
cultivation  was  given,  and  also  a  second  heavy  dress- 
ing  of  potash,  the  form  used  this  year  being  the 
muriate.  The  fertilizer  was  applied  May  14,  so  that 
the  trees  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  treatment 
throughout  most  of  the  growing  season.  But  only  a 
short  time  was  necessary  to  show  the  effects  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  feeding.  Early  in  June,  the  color  of  the 
foliage  upon  the  treated  plot  was  so  much  darker, 
that,  without  exaggeration,  this  area  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  a  distance  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Travelers  along  the  road  noticed  it  repeatedly.  How 
much  the  blooming  of  the  trees  was  affected,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  There  appeared  to  be,  practically,  as 
many  blossoms  upon  the  untreated  trees  as  upon  the 
others.  But  a  difference  was  soon  to  be  seen  when 
the  “June-drop,”  or  falling  of  the  young  apples  began 
to  occur.  Much  more  fruit  remained  upon  the  fer¬ 
tilized  trees,  and  a  larger  amount  was  also  matured. 
The  yield  may  be  said  to  have  been  dou¬ 
bled  by  the  treatment.  '1‘ 

When  the  experiment  was  begun,  the 
main  object  was  to  determine  the  effects 
of  both  tillage  and  fertilization;  but  other 
work  now  appeared  to  be  necessary 
before  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be 
reached.  The  question  immediately  arose 
as  to  how  much  of  the  result  named 
above  was  due  to  the  fertilizer,  and  how 
much  was  due  to  cultivation  ?  Two  more 
plots  were  selected  during  the  middle  of 
June.  One  was  plowed  and  cultivated  ; 
the  other  was  treated  with  muriate  of 
potash  at  the  rate  of  750  pounds  per 
acre,  but  the  sod  remained  undisturbed. 

The  last  cultivation  of  the  plowed  areas 
occurred  July  15,  and  from  this  time  the 
orchard  was  allowed  to  care  for  itself. 

As  the  season  advanced,  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the 
different  plots.  Plot  I.,  that  both  plowed 
and  fertilized,  remained  dark  green  and 
thrifty  ;  the  leaves  were  large,  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  strong  and  healthy.  As  already 
stated,  the  amount  of  fruit  which  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  trees  was,  practically, 
twice  as  great  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
orchard.  But  the  apples  colored  slowly  in  the  fall. 

Plot  II.,  the  portion  receiving  fertilizers  but  no 
plowing,  showed  no  change  of  color  in  the  foliage, 
and  no  increase  in  the  yield  was  apparent.  The  most 
marked  result  which  could  be  observed  was  that  the 
fruit  colored  -slowly,  but  still  this  took  place  more 
rapidly  than  in  Plot  I. 

Plot  III.  was  plowed  and  cultivated  but  received  no 
fertilizer ;  no  marked  effect  of  the  treatment  could 
be  seen.  The  size,  color  and  quantity  of  the  fruit 
resembled  that  of  untreated  trees.  All  this  fruit 
averaged  somewhat  smaller  than  that  produced  on 
the  cultivated  plots,  but  it  was  more  highly  colored. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  many  definite  conclusions 
from  the  above  experiment  at  the  present  time,  but 


the  following  points  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
who  have  recently  contributed  articles  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  :  The  breaking  of  the  sod  in  an  orchard,  espec¬ 
ially  if  the  sod  has  been  undisturbed  for  several  years, 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  larger  foliage  and  also 
larger  fruit.  This  may,  probably,  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  nitrogen  is  set  free  by  the  decay  of  the 
vegetable  matter  and  that  the  stirring  of  the  soil 
increases  the  available  supply  of  moisture.  It  is 
known  that  such  conditions  increase  the  vegetative 
activity  of  plants.  The  extremely  dark  and  thrifty 
appearance  of  the  foliage  upon  the  cultivated  and 


well  to  consider  this  effect  of  clean  cultivation  in  apple 
orchards  before  adopting  the  practice  on  an  extensive 
scale.  When  but  small  amounts  of  sod  are  turned 
under,  the  effect  would,  probably,  not  be  so  great ; 
but  all  practices  which  tend  to  stimulate  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  processes  of  the  trees  may  have  a  tendency  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  earliness  of  maturity  and  density 
of  color.  Local  conditions  must  determine  the  best 
method  to  adopt. 

The  above  treatment  is  not  advanced  as  being  the 
best,  even  for  the  orchard  under  consideration.  The 
fertilization  has  been  very  heavy,  and  the  cultivation 
thorough.  It  was  desired  to  learn  the 
effects  of  somewhat  extreme  treatments. 
With  these  as  a  basis,  more  intelligent 
plans  may  be  made  for  any  particular 
locality.  e.  o.  i.odkman. 

Cornell  University. 


THE  ACME  POTATO.  Fig.  3.  See  Ruealisms,  Page  7. 

fertilized  plot  may  be  due  to  the  increased- supply  of 
nitrogen,  or  to  the  action  of  potash,  or  to  both  of 
these  influences.  It  is  probable  that  the  result  is  due 
to  both  causes,  but  the  influence  of  each  can,  as  yet, 
scarcely  be  estimated. 

The  increased  yield  upon  the  fertilized  and  culti¬ 
vated  plot  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  an  increased 
supply  of  nitrogen.  It  was,  therefore,  probably  due 
either  to  the  potash  or  to  the  small  amount  of  root 
pruning  which  took  place  when  the  land  was  plowed. 
The  common  opinion  is  that  root-pruning  increases 
fruitfulness,  more  especially  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blossoms  upon  a  plant.  But  all  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  had,  apparently,  an  equal  number  of  blos¬ 
soms  ;  the  essential  difference  was  seen  in  the 
amounts  of  fruit  which  dropped  from  the  trees  early 
in  the  season.  Logically,  it  would  seem  that  a  more 
generous  food  supply  was  the  cause  of  the  trees  holding 
the  excess  of  fruit,  and  the  facts  point  toward  potash 


SOME  TALKS  WITH  FARMERS. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  chatting  with 
a  farmer — I  should  say,  soil  scratcher — 
he  remarked  :  “These  are  about  the  hard¬ 
est  times  I  ever  monkeyed  with.  Corn 
worth  only  15  cents  a  bushel,  hogs  two- 
and-a-half  or  three  cents,  and  creditors 
howling  at  a  feller’s  heels  every  time  he 
comes  to  town  !  Why,  it’s  enough  to  drive 
a  man  out  of  the  country  !  ” 

“What’s  wheat  worth?”  I  asked, 
casually. 

“  Wheat !  Wheat  is  selling  at  90  cents 
now,  but  that  doesn’t  do  me  any  good  ;  I 
have  none  to  sell.” 

“  What  are  eggs  worth  ?  ” 

“  Eighteen  cents,  my  wife  says ;  but 
our'hens  quit  laying  several  weeks  ago, 
and  so  we  have  none  of  them  to  sell.” 

“  What  breed  of  fowls  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“Oh,  just  the  common  kind — black,  white  and 
speckled.  I’m  not  much  stuck  on  these  fancy  kinds. 
They’re  more  for  show  than  anything  else.” 

“  Yours  don’t  lay  much  in  fall  and  winter,  do 
they  ?  ” 

“No  ;  we  don’t  get  any  eggs  in  winter.  Our  hens 
haven’t  a  very  good  place  to  roost  in,  anyway.  I 
don’t  monkey  with  chickens ;  my  wife  looks  after 
them.  A  man  that  runs  a  farm  has  too  many  things 
to  look  after  to  fool  away  time  on  hens.” 

Pause  of  several  minutes. 

“Well,  you  have  your  corn  husked;  what  are  you 
doing  now  ?  ” 

“  Loafing,  mostly.  Winter  is  a  farmer’s  loafing 
time,  you  know  ;  and  I  reckon  that  I  shall  put  in 
most  of  my  time  at  it  till  spring  !  ” 

“  Good  time  to  build  a  poultry  house,”  I  suggested, 
moving  off. 


THE  SOMERSET  POTATO.  Fig.  3.  See -Ruralisms,  Page  7. 


as  being  the  most  active  agent  in  bringing  about  the 
result. 

The  last  point  which  requires  particular  mention  is 
the  color  of  the  fruit.  The  apples  produced  upon  the 
plot  which  was,  in  all  probability,  the  richest  in 
nitrogen,  were  late,  and  they  were  also  poorly  colored. 
This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  large  amounts  of  avail¬ 
able  potash  which  were  present,  and  potash  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  be  a  fertilizer  which  possesses  an 
especial  value  for  deepening  the  color  of  fruits.  Buyers 
described  the  fruit  as  appearing  “  dead”  ;  there  was 
wanting  the  deep,  rich  glow  which  a  properly  matured 
King  apple  should  exhibit  over  more  or  less  of  its  sur¬ 
face.  The  commercial  value  of  the  fruit  was,  unques¬ 
tionably  impaired,  and  growers  of  red  apples  will  do 


“  Well,  Mike  did  it  to-day  !  ”  said  a 
leading  chair  bottomer,  enthusiastically, 
as  he  planted  his  heels  firmly  against  the 
upper  story  of  the  store  stove. 

“  Did  what  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Sold  $367  worth  of  hogs  !  Best  lot  of 
hogs  brought  in  this  fall.  I  tell  you,  old 
Mike  is  lining  his  pockets  in  good  shape, 
if  times  are  hard.  Wish  I  had  a  nice  little 
bunch  of  about  50  to  run  off  just  about 
now.  Wouldn’t  they  bring  a  feller  out  o 
the  kinks  ?  Mike’s  hogs  were  six  months 
old  and  they  averaged  192  pounds,  and 
they  brought  him  $3  10  right  here.  By 
George,  but  wouldn’t  a  feller  feel  nice  if 
he  had  about  a  hundred  like  ’em  ?  ” 

I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  if  his 
opportunities  were  50  percent  better  than 
Mike’s  ever  were,  he  never  would  possess 
25  good  hogs.  I  felt  like  telling  him  so, 
but  instead,  I  sought  Mike. 


A  big,  hearty,  businesslike  German  with 
a  broad,  good-natured  smile  on  his  face, 
came  hustling  along  the  street. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mike  ?”  said  I,  ex¬ 
tending  my  hand. 

“  How  are  you,  Fred  ;  I’m  pretty  well  at  present ! 
How  goes  it  with  you  ?”  and  he  grasped  my  hand  and 
shook  as  heartily  as  though  he  hadn’t  seen  me  in  five 
years. 

“You  sold  a  lot  of  hogs  to-day.  How  many  did  you 
raise  this  year  ?” 

“  About  95,  I  think.” 

“  When  were  they  farrowed  ?” 

“  Mostly  in  April  ;  a  few  a  little  later.” 

“  What  did  you  raise  them  on — that  is,  how  did  you 
feed  them  all  summer,  and  what  did  you  finish  off  on?” 

“They  ran  on  grass,  mostly  clover,  with  the  sows. 
They  had  a  little  corn  along,  and  after  my  oats  were 
thrashed,  I  fed  them  both  oats  and  corn,  as  much  of 
both  as  they -would  eat- when  the  weather  got  cooler. 
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For  drink  they  had  water,  plenty  of  it  all  the  time. 
Those  I  sold  to-day  were  some  of  the  best  ones.  If 
things  go  all  right,  I  shall  have  another  lot  ready  in 
a  month  from  now.  I  would  have  held  these  a  little 
longer,  but  they  were  getting  rather  crowded,  and 
then  there  is  considerable  cholera  around,  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  let  them  go  rather  than  run  any  great  risk.” 

This  is  the  keynote  to  Mr.  C.’s  success  as  a  farmer. 
He  would  sell  at  a  fair  price  rather  than  run  any  great 
risks.  He  is  a  good  farmer,  does  all  he  undertakes 
thoroughly,  and  naturally  grows  first-rate  crops.  He 
keeps  his  stock  growing  from  start  to  finish,  and  they 
lose  no  time  while  they  are  on  his  hands.  When 
ready  for  market,  they  go,  if  the  price  is  reasonably 
fair.  He  received  $3.10  for  this  lot  of  hogs,  while 
others  were  getting  but  $3  and  $3.05,  because  they 
were  a  nice,  smooth,  even  lot  of  animals — just  the 
sort  of  stock  that  is  wanted.  As  he  says,  “  farmers 
can  get  a  good  price  for  the  things  they  have  to  sell, 
provided  they  have  sense  enough  to  raise  the  things 
that  bring  a  good  price  !”  fred  gbundy. 

Illinois.  _ 

INDIAN  GAMES :  WHY  /  BREED  THEM. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  few  years  of  the 
merits  of  the  Indian  Game.  Its  name  makes  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  on  many  people,  although  it  resembles  others 
of  the  Game  family  somewhat  by  reason  of  its  uprigllt 
carriage  and  close-fitting  plumage.  The  birds  are 
very  peaceable,  and  will  fight  no  more  tHam -other 
breeds.  After  an  experience  of  five  years  with  them, 
I  have  settled  the  following  facts  in  my  mind  :  That 
they  are  the  best  table  fowl,  as  well  as  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  upon,  either  alive  or  dressed.  If  well 
taken  care  of,  they  are  always  plump 
and  fit  for  market,  something  that  can 
be  said  of  few,  if  any,  other  breeds.  I 
find,  after  keeping  most  of  the  well- 
known  breeds,  that  an  Indian  Game 
cockerel  will  outweigh  them  at  any 
time  from  one  week  to  six  months. 

This  season,  with  the  same  care  and 
feed,  I  had  them  weigh,  at  six  months, 
more  than  Light  Brahmas,  though 
later  on,  the  Brahmas  will  gradually 
go  heavier,  as  they  are  larger  at  ma¬ 
turity. 

That  they  “  take  ”  in  the  market,  is 
shown  by  the  following :  Some  time 
ago,  I  dressed  about  25  chickens  about 
eight  months  old ;  15  were  Indian 
Games,  and  the  rest  mixed  stock.  I 
took  them  to  a  leading  poultry  dealer 
in  Poughkeepsie  ;  the  contrast  between 
the  two  kinds  was  something  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  He  wanted  to  know  the 
name  of  the  breed,  and  all  about  them. 

He  praised  them  highly,  saying  that 
they  were  the  finest  chickens  that  he 
had  seen — plump  and  yellow  as  gold. 

Since  then,  almost  every  time  I  go  in 
this  market,  he  hails  me  with  that  oft- 
repeated,  though  somewhat  ungram¬ 
matical  question,  “  Have  you  got  any  more  chickens  ?  ” 

Mr.  Babcock  says  that  any  farmer  who  raises  100 
chickens  annually,  can  afford  to  pay  $10  for  a  male 
bird  to  cross  on  his  common  hens.  I  fully  believe 
that  statement,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  weights 
of  the  chicks  raised  will  more  than  pay  for  the  out¬ 
lay,  while  the  table  qualities  will  be  far  better.  As 
layers,  they  are  far  better  than  might  be  expected  of 
fowl  that  are  preeminently  market  birds.  They  are 
not  equal  to  the  Leghorns,  but  I  find  that  they  lay 
fully  as  well  as  the  average  breed,  and  better  than 
the  mixed  fowls  that  most  of  our  farmers  keep.  I 
have  furnished  Indian  game  cockerels  for  crossing 
purposes,  to  several  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  and  they 
are  proving  very  satisfactory.  One  man  crossed  them 
with  pure  Brahmas  and  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  results  ;  he  had  faster  growing  chickens,  and 
much  heavier  than  his  pure  Brahma  at  the  same  age. 
The  cross-bred  pullets  were  of  a  beautiful  buff  color, 
while  the  cockerels  were  similar  in  general  color  to 
the  parent  stock. 

Another  man  who  keeps  about  100  hens,  mostly 
Brown  Leghorns,  has,  also,  used  the  cross  of  Indian 
Game  males  on  his  stock,  and  is  much  pleased  with 
the  results.  His  fowls  have  been  improved  very 
much  in  size  and  table  qualities,  and  he  says  that  the 
Game  Leghorn  pullets  lay  well  and  make  good  sitters 
and  mothers.  As  sitters  and  mothers,  the  Indian 
Games  are  by  far  the  best  fowl  with  which  I  have  had 
any  experience.  They  can  be  depended  on,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  to  hatch  and  raise  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  eggs  and  chicks  entrusted  to  their  care. 
Last  spring,  I  had  a  hen  steal  her  nest  and  bring  off 
a  brood  of  eleven  chicks,  and  without  any  care  on 
my  part,  she  raised  every  one. 

As  a  fancier’s  fowl,  it  is  par-excellence  ;  the  plum¬ 


age  is  very  beautiful,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  as  no  description  can  do  it  justice.  The  male 
bird’s  predominating  color  is  glossy  green  black,  with 
rich  crimson  markings  throughout.  The  female  differs 
very  much  in  color  from  the  male,  the  ground  color 
being  brown  or  bay,  and  each  feather  is  beautifully 
marked  with  green  black  (lacing  as  it  is  called). 
Everything  taken  into  consideration,  I  think  a  feather 
taken  from  a  well-marked  Indian  Game  female,  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  that  line,  without  excep¬ 
tion.  My  poultry,  last  season,  had  the  range  of  a 
patch  of  Crimson  clover,  and  they  have  kept  it  pretty 
well  mowed,  eating  it  in  preference  to  any  other 
green  food.  E.  b.  underhill. 


A  SMALL  SOUTHERN  STAVE  SILO. 

CHEAP  FODDER  FOR  A  DOZEN  JERSEY  COWS. 

I  built  a  circular  stave  silo  las^»fall,  filled  it  with 
field  corn  in  October,  opened  it  December  12  and 
found  it  good  ;  only  abffut  12  inches  at  the  top  were 
molded  and  unfit  for  usq*  This  is  my  first  experience 
with  the  silo,  but  I -find  that  my  cows  and  horses 
all  like  it.  I  g^t  the  plan  for  it  from  Tiie  R.  N.-Y., 
and  built  it  with  my  regular  farm  hands.  It  is  10 
fee^ inside  diameter,  and  20  feet  deep.  I  put  up  this 
ensilage  to  provide  for  12  Jersey  cows,  and  think  that 
thqre  will  be  plenty  for  them  until  grass  comes  in  the 
spring.  There  are  but  few  silos  in  Tennessee,  but  I 
am  now  well  satisfied  that  the  silo  is  a  good  thing, 
even  in  the  South,  and  that  many  more  will  be  built 
and  filled  the  coming  year.  I  believe  that  the  stave 
or  tub  silo  is  cheapest  and  best  for  small  farmers. 

In  this  climate,  we  have  some  advantage  over  the 
north  in  preparing  to  fill  a  silo.  Your  season  is  so 


from  the  bottom,  the  second  about  six  feet  above  it, 
and  both  under  the  shelter,  so  that  bad  weather  will 
not  inconvenience  in  getting  out  the  ensilage.  My 
cutter  was  set  on  a  floor  overhead  the  horse  power, 
so  that  only  a  lG-foot  elevator  was  needed,  and  in 
taking  out  the  feed,  one  of  the  doors  is  on  a  level  with 
this  floor,  and  a  pair  of  steps  leads  from  this  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  silo,  so  that  it  is  not  very  inconvenient 
to  feed  our  12  cows  with  baskets. 

I  have  been  making  choice  butter  for  the  city  trade 
for  several  years,  but  a  creamery  is  being  built  within 
six  miles  of  me,  and  I  think  of  increasing  my  herd 
and  selling  milk  to  the  creamery  as,  perhaps,  it  will 
interfere  with  the  butter  trade  I  have  been  having. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  come  regularly  every  week  for  five 
years,  and  I  am  more  interested  in  its  arrival  every 
year.  Long  may  its  good  work  continue,  and  extend 
its  influence  over  new  territory.  J.  v.  h. 

Darks  Mill,  Tenn. 


MAIL  CARRIERS  STARTING  FROM  CLIMAX,  MICHIGAN.  Fig.  4. 


short  that  you  have  to  give  the  whole  season  to  a 
corn  crop  for  the  silo,  while  last  year,  I  planted  my 
corn  for  the  silo  on  land  from  which  I  had  harvested 
a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  seed,  making  two  good  crops 
from  the  same  land.  The  Crimson  clover  was  cut  for 
seed  and  thrashed  the  last  of  June,  the  stubble  was 
turned  under  at  once,  harrowed  twice  and  planted 
with  Northern  corn  July  9.  It  was  cultivated  level 
and  shallow,  using  no  tool  but  Breed’s  weeder.  I 
cultivated  four  times,  and  at  the  last  cultivation, 
sowed  Crimson  clover  again,  working  the  seed  well  in 
with  the  weeder.  We  had  a  very  dry  fall,  but  the 
shallow,  frequent  culture  kept  the  corn  green  and 
growing  all  the  time. 

By  October  10,  the  corn  was  well  glazed,  and  I 
began  cutting  and  putting  it  in  the  silo.  By  hiring 
only  two  extra  hands,  we  cut,  hauled,  and  put  into 
the  silo  10  two-horse  loads  each  day.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  I  did  not  hurry.  I  cut  the  corn  to  half¬ 
inch  lengths,  using  a  Belle  City  cutter  run  by  horse 
power.  We  kept  the  cut  ensilage  leveled  and  tramped 
carefully  around  the  walls  of  the  silo,  putting  in  00 
two-horse  wagon-loads  of  the  green  corn.  I  finished 
filling  and  tramping  to  the  top,  then  put  on  about 
one  foot  in  depth  of  trashy  fodder  and  chaff,  wet  the 
top  thoroughly  with  several  pails  of  water,  and  laid 
some  old  boards  on  the  top  to  weight  down  the  cover¬ 
ing  and  keep  it  damp,  so  I  find  very  little  waste  of 
ensilage  at  the  top. 

I  shall  feed  off  the  top,  down  until  I  reach  the  first 
door,  then  feed  from  it  until  I  reach  the  second  door. 
The  doors  are  put  in  with  a  bevel  from  the  inside, 
with  tarred  paper  to  make  them  air-tight,  and  the 
inside  pressure  holds  them  in  place.  There  are  two 
doors  sawed  out  after  the  silo  was  finished,  24  by  30 
inches  between  the  hoops  ;  the  first  is  about  six  feet 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Lima  Beans  Flat  Down. — In  the  articles  on  Lima 
beans  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  19,  the  writers 
almost  unanimously  advise  planting  eye  down.  Re¬ 
sults  from  a  number  of  careful  experiments  in  my 
garden,  have  convinced  me  that  dropping  the  bean 
flat  is  the  proper  way.  I  had  for  years  followed  cata¬ 
logue  directions,  and  planted  with  eye  down.  On 
coming  up,  frequently  one,  and  sometimes  both,  the 
cotyledons  were  broken  off  in  breaking  through  the 
ground.  Examination  of  the  plants  just  as  they  are 
breaking  through  the  ground  will  show  that  the  coty¬ 
ledons  will  bear  considerable  pressure  from  either 
side,  while  a  very  slight  pressure  from  the  center  will 
break  them.  By  planting  eye  down, 
the  cotyledons  are  likely  to  separate 
before  reaching  the  surface ;  and  the 
least  pressure  in  that  direction  will 
break  them.  If  planted  flat,  they  are 
pushed  through  the  soil  united,  and 
separate  only  after  they  are  free  from 
the  ground.  The  natural  drop  of  the 
bean  from  the  vine,  will  be  flat;  and 
nature  is,  generally,  a  pretty  safe 
guide.  Soil  may  make  some  difference; 
my  experiments  were  made  on  rather 
heavy  soil,  though  well  cultivated  and 
not  much  inclined  to  bake.  I  hope 
further  experiments  will  be  made,  with 
careful  observation  of  results,  with  the 
two  methods  of  planting.  d.  r.  m. 
Shiremanstown,  Pa. 

Free  Mail  for  Farmers. — The  ex¬ 
periment  of  rural  free  mail  delivery 
in  Michigan  was  begun  from  the  Climax 
post  office  in  Kalamazoo  County,  on 
Monday  morning,  December  7,  1890. 
The  village  of  Climax  is  a  little  place 
of  about  400  inhabitants,  on  the  line 
of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
road,  11  miles  southeast  of  the  City  of 
Battle  Creek.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  as  fine 
a  farming  country  as  there  is  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  office  supplies  the  inhabitants  living  within 
a  radius  of  about  three  miles,  perhaps  1,000  in  all  out¬ 
side  the  village.  Two  carriers  make  the  delivery  and 
have  each  to  travel  about  20  miles  per  day.  For  the 
present,  they  travel  in  common,  two-wheeled  road 
carts,  but  they  expect  to  go  on  horseback  or  ride 
bicycles  according  to  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
Their  pay  is  $25  per  month.  Fig.  4  shows  the  carriers 
in  front  of  the  post  office,  all  ready  to  start  on  their 
first  regular  trip,  which  they  did  immediately  after 
the  picture  was  taken. 


HOW  SAP  SAGO  CHEESE  IS  MADE. 

A  kind  of  cheese  is  made  by  some  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  housekeepers  called  sap  sago,  an  imitation  of 
the  Swiss  Schabzeiger  cheese,  made  in  the  Canton 
Glarus.  The  green  coloring  matter  of  the  American 
cheese  is  due  to  sage,  which  is  rubbed  fine  and  mixed 
with  the  curd.  The  exceedingly  odoriferous  Swiss 
cheese  is  a  product  of  a  strange  and  curious  manu¬ 
facture,  one  not  likely  to  be  transferred  to  this  side 
of  the  world,  we  may  think.  In  this  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  pastures  are  exceedingly  verdant,  fed  by  the 
numerous  springs  flowing  from  the  mountains,  and 
the  rich  soil  is  formed  of  the  debris  of  the  granite 
and  limestone  rocks.  There,  also,  grows  a  plant,  the 
Blue  melilot  (Trifolium  melilotus  ccerulea),  a  species  of 
the  common  sweet  clover,  but  having  a  blue  flower, 
and  as  well  the  white-flowered  species,  both  of  which 
mingling  with  the  herbage  of  the  pastures,  unques¬ 
tionably  confer  a  special  flavor  on  the  cheese  made  in 
that  locality. 

The  manner  of  making  this  cheese  is  a  curiosity. 
The  milk,  first  skimmed,  is  curdled,  and  the  curd  is 
broken  up  with  the  dried  leaves  of  this  Blue  melilot, 
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the  curd  being  dried  in  forms  of  pine  wood  pierced 
with  holes  through  which  the  whey  drains.  The  curd 
is  then  left  for  three  or  four  months,  during  which  it 
undergoes  a  fermentation  by  which  it  acquires  a 
peculiar  flavor,  derived  both  from  the  herb  mixed 
with  it  and  the  decomposition  of  the  curd.  It  is  over 
40  years  since,  that  being  on  a  trip  through  Europe,  I 
passed  through  Switzerland  and  came  across  a  train 
of  mountaineers  with  loads  of  sacks  filled  with  this 
curd  going  to  a  mill  where  the  curd  was  ground  into 
a  smooth  paste.  I  witnessed  the  operation,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  first  pressing  out  of  the  curd  the  remains  of 
the  whey,  when  the  curd  was  left  to  dry  during  some 
days  ;  after  which  it  was  ground  in  a  mill  consisting 
of  a  deep,  circular  trough  of  stone  work,  in  which  is 
turned  a  stone  grindstone  by  along,  wooden  arm.  A 
scraper  keeps  the  wheel  clear,  and  the  paste  under 
the  grinder.  The  ground  curd  is  mixed  with  more  of 
the  dried  leaves  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt.  The 
workmen  shovel  out  the  mass  of  ground  curd  into 
large  troughs,  from  which  it  is  taken  and  put  into 
small  molds,  truncated  cones  in  shape.  For  the  easy 
removal  of  the  cheeses  from  the  molds,  these  are  oiled 
inside,  and  a  thin  cloth  lining  is  put  in  to  cover  the 
curd. 

The  cheeses  so  made  are  then  stored  in  an  airy 
place  (in  stone  buildings  in  this  instance),  where  they 
are  carefully  cured  during  a  whole  year,  especial  care 
beiDg  taken  to  keep  up  a  current  of  air  through  the 
store  rooms.  When  completed,  these  cheeses  are  a 
light-green  color,  of  a  pronounced  flavor  and  odor  of 
something  dead,  and  of  a  form  of  a  truncated  cone. 
Those  curious  to  test  the  delicacy  of  this  product  of 
the  sweetly  odoriferous  pastures  of  the  Swiss  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  extraordinary  change  they  undergo  in 
passing  through  the  Schwitzer  cows,  and  these 
chalets,  and  mills  of  the  country,  may  visit  the  curious 
shops  near  the  foot  of  the  Bowery,  in  New  York  City, 
and  procure  one  of  these  cheeses  at  the  dealers  in  the 
so-called  “  delicatessen  ”  of  various  kinds,  every  one 
of  which  is  closely  related  in  flavor  and  odor  to  this 
real  Schabzeiger  cheese,  of  which  our  tap  sago  is  an 
exceedingly  distant  relative.  Confessing  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  product,  I  remember  the  miller,  who 
ground  down  the  curd  remarked,  in  reply  to  me, 

“  Vraiment,  monsieur,  il  ne  plaira  pas  &  tout  le 
monde,”  which  may  be  freely  rendered,  truly,  it  will 
not  please  everybody.  Yet  it  is  liked  by  many,  and 
is  eaten  at  many  American  restaurants,  rasped  and 
powdered,  on  pastry.  That  it  lias  survived,  as  this 
miller  told  me,  since  300  years  past,  when  it  was  then 
a  noted  product  of  the  locality,  goes  to  show  that, 
with  all  its  faults,  some  people  love  it  still.  Doubtless, 
some  might  find  profit  in  its  manufacture  in  this 
country.  I  remember  at  that  time  the  cheese  sold 
for  25  cents  a  pound,  and  I  guess  that  it  is  not  to  be 
purchased  for  less  in  New  York  City.  h.  stewabt. 


A  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  OAT  SMUT. 

The  progressive  farmer  is  a  busy  man.  This  fact 
explains  why  so  few  have  made  use  of  the  hot  water 
method  of  destroying  smut  in  seed  oats.  When  it  was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  that,  by  simply  soaking 
oats  for  15  minutes  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  130 
to  135  degrees  F.,  all  smut  would  be  destroyed  and  at 
the  same  time  the  seed  oats  improved,  it  seemed  that 
here  was  a  remedy  so  simple  and  cheap  that  oat  smut 
should  be  exterminated  within  12  months.  It  was 
tested,  approved  and  recommended  by  practically 
every  experiment  station  in  the  grain  raising  portion 
of  the  United  States.  What  have  been  the  results  ? 
Judging  from  my  own  observations,  very  few  oat 
growers  have  used  the  remedy.  Why?  As  before 
stated,  the  progressive  farmer  has  his  hands  full 
already.  This  hot  water  treatment,  which  seems  so 
simple  in  the  station  laboratory  where  everything  is 
convenient,  is  not  so  easily  attended  to  at  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  granary.  Rarely  does  a  farmer  have  a  ther¬ 
mometer  which  he  knows  to  be  accurate.  Hot  water 
and  large  vats  or  casks  are  not  always  at  hand,  and 
oats  soaked  thus  are  difficult  to  dry  properly.  As  a 
result,  the  method  has  come  into  use  very  slowly.  It 
is  the  same  with  making  Bordeaux  Mixture — very 
simple  when  all  is  convenient  and  you  know  how,  but 
many  are  discouraged  before  they  find  the  conven¬ 
iences  and  learn  how. 

In  recognition  of  these  conditions,  Jansen,  the 
originator  of  the  hot  water  treatment,  now  proposes 
a  new  remedy  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  into  more 
general  use.  He  calls  it  “  Ceres-pulver”  (Ceres 
powder).  It  consists  largely  of  the  well-known 
fungicide  potassium  sulphide,  but  contains  other 
ingredients  which  appear  to  increase  its  value  con¬ 
siderably.  This  powder  may  be  bought  ready  for  use. 
It  is  applied  by  dissolving  a  small  quantity  in  water, 
following  the  directions  printed  on  the  label  of  the 
package,  and  sprinkling  this  solution  over  the  seed 
grain.  This  seed  must  be  on  a  tight  floor,  and  after 
sprinkling,  it  is  stirred  thoroughly  until  every  grain 


is  wetted  with  the  solution.  This  seed  should  not  be 
sown  until  four  or  five  days  after  treatment.  Three 
or  four  days  may  safely  be  consumed  in  the  drying, 
but  the  layer  of  grain  ought  not  to  be  deeper  than 
eight  inches,  and  should  be  shoveled  over  two  or  three 
times  daily.  The  process  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  “blue-stoning”  wheat,  which  has  been  a 
favorite  one  among  farmers  because  of  its  simplicity. 
Ceres-pulver,  according  to  Jensen’s  experience,  is 
equally  valuable  as  a  remedy  against  barley  smut. 
For  wheat,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Ceres-pulver 
and  copper  sulphate  should  be  used.  This  mixture 
prevents  smut  better  than  Ceres-pulver  alone,  and 
does  not  injure  the  seed  as  does  copper  sulphate  alone. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Jensen,  the  originator  of  both  the  hot- 
water  treatment  and  of  this  new  Ceres-pulver,  is 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  grain 
smuts.  The  use  of  such  a  powder  was  first  suggested 
by  the  successful  use  of  potassium  sulphide  solution 
by  Kellerman  and  Swingle  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station.  In  a  test  at  the  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1892,  soaking  the  seed  12  hours  in  a  one  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  was,  practically, 
as  effective  as  hot  water.  Jensen  has  improved  their 
method  and  developed  a  better  compound.  Prof. 
Kellerman,  now  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  has 
tried  Ceres-pulver  the  past  season,  and  vouches  for  its 
practical  efficiency  as  a  preventive  of  smut, 

It  is  not  claimed  by  either  Jensen  or  Kellerman 
that  this  method  is  quite  equal  in  beneficial  results 
to  the  grain  to  that  from  the  hot- water  treatment,  so 
that  any  who  have  the  conveniences  for  the  latter 
should  continue  to  practice  it.  To  most  farmers, 
however,  this  new  method  will  appeal  because  of  its 
simplicity  combined  with  slight  cost  and  practical 
efficiency.  There  appears  to  have  been  more  oat 
smut  than  usual  the  past  season  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  introduction  of  this  new  remedy  is, 
therefore,  especially  well  timed.  l  r  jones. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Hints  About  Evaporating  Syrup. 

C.  G.,  East  Sj)ringJleld,  Pa. — Will  you  give  me  directions  for 
boiling  sap  in  two  iron  pans  which  are  2x1%  feet  8  inches  in 
height,  four  Inches  wider  at  the  top  ?  I  tried  them  on  an  arch 
built  of  stone  and  banked  up  with  mud  on  level  ground,  with  a 
door  at  the  east  and  a  stove  pipe  in  the  other  end,  but  had  little 
draft.  Does  this  arrangement  need  a  shanty  and  hard  wood  ?  I 
could  boil  faster  in  the  two  three-pail  kettles,  in  an  open  field 
and  with  soft  wood.  How  can  I  cleanse  the  syrup  ?  After  set¬ 
tling,  we  put  sweet  milk  in  before  it  boils  and  skim  off,  then  put 
in  a  beaten  egg  and  skim  off  as  it  comes  up,  but  it  takes  away 
quite  a  little  syrup. 

Ans. — This  plan  of  banking  around  the  boiling  pans 
is  as  good  as  can  be  suggested,  if  C.  G.  continue  to  use 
the  pans,  but  if  he  have  much  sap  to  boil,  it  would 
certainly  pay  him  to  discard  the  short  pans,  and  use 
one  longer  pan  of  sufficient  size.  Bank  this  up  at  the 
sides  and  have  as  small  an  opening  in  the  front  end 
as  possible  to  feed  in  fuel,  and  by  placing  the  chimney 
or  stove  pipe  at  the  other  end,  he  will  get  a  much 
better  draft.  The  best  quality  of  sugar  cannot  be 
made  in  short,  shallow  pans  without  the  greatest 
of  care,  as  the  addition  of  fresh  sap  to  syrup  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  boiling,  hinders  the  free  expulsion  of  foreign 
matter,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  skimming.  C.  G.’s 
process  of  cleansing  the  syrup  is  all  right  considering 
the  tools  he  has  to  use  ;  but  if  he  used  a  small  sec¬ 
tional  evaporator,  the  skimming  would  all  be  done  at 
one  end  of  the  pan,  and  would  be  much  easier,  and 
then  when  the  syrup  was  drawn,  settled  a  few  hours 
and  filtered  through  a  felt  strainer,  it  would  not 
require  the  introduction  of  any  milk  or  egg. 

Vermont.  c.  w.  scabff. 

More  About  That  Cheap  Furnace. 

Several  Headers— "We  would  like  to  know  more  about  that  furnace 
pictured  on  page  752.  What  shape  are  the  flues,  and  how  are  they 
supported  ?  How  is  the  furnace  covered  ?  How  is  fresh  air  ad¬ 
mitted  ? 

Ans. — The  flue  in  this  furnace  is  flat,  supported  by 
strips  of  flatiron  three  inches  wide,  and  one-half  inch 
thick  ;  these  are  set  on  edge,  crosswise  of  the  flue, 
and  bricked  over.  The  top  of  the  outer  wall  is  covered 
with  galvanized  iron  ;  to  this  are  attached  the  tin 
pipes  conveying  the  heat  to  the  rooms  above.  The 
fresh  air  is  received  through  four- inch  tiling  that 
enters  the  outside  wall  near  the  floor,  and  extends  in 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  fire  box  or  flue.  There 
are  six  of  these  tiles,  two  on  each  of  three  sides ; 
the  only  way  for  fresh  air  to  get  into  the  cellar  is  by 
way  of  the  window.  There  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  plan  could  be  improved  upon.  First,  the  flue  or 
fire  box  could  be  made  of  sheet  iron  or  steel ;  this 
would  admit  of  quicker  heating  ;  also  the  fresh  air 
flues  should  run  to  the  outside  air  direct.  In  each  of 


the  lower  rooms  heated,  there  should  be  a  cold-air 
register  connected  with  the  chimney.  Possibly  a 
covering  of  some  non-conducting  material  upon  the 
top  of  the  galvanized  iron  that  covers  the  entire  fur¬ 
nace  would  be  of  benefit.  dwight  herrick. 

Forest  Trees  for  a  Creek  Bottom. 

./.  G.,  Paulding  County,  0. — I  have  a  narrow  strip  of  creek- 
bottom  land  about  eight  rods  wide  and  40  rods  long,  which  I  wish 
to  devote  to  the  growing  of  forest  trees.  I  wish  to  grow  the  trees 
for  timber  and,  also,  to  serve  as  a  wind-break  for  an  apple 
orchard.  The  land  is  subject  to  frequent  overflows,  and  I  wish 
the  trees  not  nearer  than  20  feet  distant  from  each  other.  What 
would  be  the  most  desirable  variety  of  timber  to  plant? 

Ans. — As  the  land  is  subject  to  overflows  it  may 
be  that  many  kinds  of  trees  would  be  killed  if  the 
water  remains  on  very  long.  White  elm  is  about  the 
best,  and  white  ash  may  endure  the  floods  also,  if  the 
land  is  not  boggy.  But  20  feet  is  not  nearly  close 
enough  to  plant  the  trees  at  first.  They  should  be 
about  6x6  feet  at  the  start,  in  order  to  cause  an 
upright  growth  of  trunk.  As  growth  advances,  they 
may  be  thinned.  Trees  thus  set  close  will  protect 
each  other  and  form  a  dense  windbreak.  To  set 
them  20  feet  apart  at  the  start,  would  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  the  planter  in  trying  to  make  a  windbreak 
and  grow  timber  that  would  be  of  value. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Sweet  and  “  Irish”  Potatoes  Compared. 

N.  A.  IF.,  Alpoioa ,  Wash. — In  an  early  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  you  please  publish  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  potato  and 
the  sweet  potato  ?  I  would  like  to  see  the  analysis  of  the  two 
potatoes  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison. 

Ans. — Here  you  have  a  fair  comparison  : 

Muscle-makers.  Fat-formers.  Pure  fat. 


White  potatoes . 1.8  15.3  0.1 

Sweet  potatoes . 1.5  23.1  0.6 


The  sweet  potato  thus  contains  less  of  the  muscle¬ 
making  food  than  the  “Irish”  potato,  but  consider¬ 
ably  more  of  both  pure  fat  and  fat-formers  In 
actual  food  value,  the  sweets  are  worth  about  one- 
fourth  more.  The  sweets  contain  a  large  amount  of 
sugar,  which  accounts  for  the  excess  of  fat-formers. 
You  must  remember  that  the  sweet  potato  is  a 
genuine  root,  while  the  other  is  a  tuber  or  a  thicken¬ 
ing  of  an  underground  stem. 

.  Value  of  Butternut  Timber. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass.— How  long  does  it  take  butternut  trees  to 
grow  of  suitable  size  for  timber  ?  What  is  a  fair  average  price 
for  such  timber  ?  Is  the  price  likely  to  be  higher  or  lower  in 
future  years  ?  How  thick  should  the  young  trees  be  planted  ?  If 
the  nuts  be  planted  in  Autumn,  will  they  be  killed  by  winter  frosts 
if  left  unprotected  ? 

The  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Journal  quotes  butter¬ 
nut  at  $52  to  $55  per  M.  for  the  best  quality  :  Black 
walnut  of  the  same  grade  rauges  from  $100  to  $125, 
according  to  sizes.  The  butternut  tree  is  a  more 
rapid  grower  than  the  Black  walnut  in  soils  and 
localities  especially  adapted  to  it.  There  is  but  little 
demand  for  the  timber,  and  as  the  demand  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  supply,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
it  will  come  into  much  more  extensive  use  than  at 
present  I  question  very  much  the  possibility  of  profit 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  butternut  for  timber.  In 
the  first  place,  the  tree  is  particularly  subject  to  sun 
scald.  I  am  familiar  with  several  plantations  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  know  of  none  in  which  there 
is  any  considerable  percentage  of  healthy  trees,  even 
at  the  early  age  of  20  years.  The  tree  is  much  more 
subject  to  this  difficulty  than  any  other  species  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
the  result  of  sun  scald  is  an  injury  to  the  growing 
layer  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  and  this  usually 
results  in  the  death  of  the  cambium  on  that  side,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  defective  trunk. 

The  nuts  are  best  planted  in  autumn,  and  instead 
of  being  injured,  are  sure  to  be  benefited  in  germina¬ 
tion  by  the  action  of  the  winter  frosts.  If  an  attempt 
is  made  at  cultivation,  it  would  be  best  to  plant  the 
nuts  where  they  are  to  grow,  scattered  among  some 
such  low-growing,  shade-making  species  as  Box  elder 
or  Russian  mulberry.  If  the  growth  of  these  latter 
threaten  to  overtop  the  butternut,  they  may  be  cut 
back  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  butternuts  will  be  able  to 
surpass  the  Box  elder  within  15  or  20  years. 

CHARLES  A.  KEFFER. 

Acting  Chief,  Forestry  Div.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr. 

In  this  section  of  country,  we  have  no  data  from 
which  to  compute  the  time  it  would  require  butter¬ 
nut  trees  to  grow  to  suitable  size  for  timber,  since 
none  is  planted  for  such  purpose,  and  that  of  natural 
growth  is  not  valued  as  it  deserves.  At  best,  it  will 
not  attain  to  the  size  of  Black  walnut,  although  it  is 
generally  found  in  rich  soils,  mostly  on  foot  hills.  It 
seems  strange  that,  with  its  fine  grain  and  desirable 
color,  it  is  not  more  utilized  for  furniture  purposes. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  promising 
future  for  it,  since  it  is  light,  yet  strong.  Trees  should 
be  planted  with  a  view  of  thinning  out  as  they  begin 
to  crowd.  Nuts  should  be  lightly  covered.  There  is 
no  danger  of  winter  killing.  h.  m.  engle. 

Marietta,  Pa. 
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“  Milk  Fever"  In  a  Cow. 

A.  F.  W.,  Latah ,  Wash. — What  was  the  matter  with  my  cows, 
and  how  can  I  prevent  or  cure  the  trouble  ?  One  year  ago  in 
July,  one  of  my  Ayrshires  became  fresh.  She  calved  at  noon, 
the  afterbirth  had  spots  on  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  like 
ulcers.  She  appeared  all  right  that  day.  The  next  morning,  she 
could  get  up  no  farther  than  on  her  knees  with  her  front  parts. 
By  eight  o’clock,  she  could  not  get  on  her  feet  at  all.  Her  eyes 
looked  glazed,  and  by  night  she  was  dead.  This  year,  a  daughter 
of  hers  went  through  nearly  the  same  course,  the  difference  being 
that  the  afterbirth  looked  like  raw  beef;  she  was  longer  getting 
down,  and  lived  longer  after  she  was  down.  A  daughter  of  the 
last  one  had  a  calf  a  few  weeks  after  her  mother  died.  The 
afterbirth  was  just  the  same  as  her  mother’s  had  been,  but  she 
did  not  get  sick  at  all. 

Ans. — Both  cows  died  of  parturient  apoplexy,  com¬ 
monly  called  “  milk  fever.”  See  page  778  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  November  21  for  treatment  and  prevention. 
The  precaution  should  have  been  taken  in  these,  as 
in  all  susceptible  cases  (i.  e.,  heavy  milkers  at  the 
third  or  fourth  to  the  seventh  calving),  to  reduce  or 
restrict  the  feed  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing,  and  to  give  a  dose  of  salts  just  before  or  after 
calving.  There  was,  probably,  nothing  abnormal 
about  the  afterbirth  in  either  case.  F.  l.  kilborne. 

Bloody  Milk  ;  Lame  Mule. 

JV.  •/.,  Cuba,  Mo. — 1.  I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  gives  bloody  milk 
out  of  one  teat.  What  is  the  cause  and  the  remedy  ?  2.  My  mule 
is  stifled  or  sprained  in  the  hind  hip  joint.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  relieve  or  cure  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  bloody  milk  is  due  to  a  bruise  or  other 
injury  to  that  quarter  of  the  udder.  After  each  milk¬ 
ing,  bathe  for  20  minutes  with  water  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear  ;  then  rub  with  camphorated  spirit.  2. 
If  you  are  quite  certain  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of 
lameness,  rub  well  over  the  joint  with  ammonia  lini¬ 
ment  (strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil,  equal 
parts  well  shaken  together).  Repeat  the  application 
every  third  day  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered.  If 
not  certain  as  to  the  seat  of  tenderness,  write  again, 
giving  the  position  of  that  limb  while  standing,  and 
any  peculiarity  in  movement.  Also  state  whether 
the  lameness  is  aggravated  or  lessened  by  exercise. 

F.  L.  K. 

Use  for  a  Hydraulic  Ram. 

It.  IK.,  Conton,  N.  U. — I  have  a  spring  25  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  house,  and  75  yards  distant— can  I  use  a  hydraulic  ram  at  the 
spring,  and  force  the  water  to  the  house  ?  What  will  a  ram  cost 
to  run  plenty  of  water  for  a  large  family  ?  Will  a  ram  do  good 
work  in  running  the  water  and  not  have  to  be  continually  re 
paired  ?  Can  any  common  workman  set  up  the  ram  ? 

Ans. — If  the  spring  afford  sufficient  water,  the  in¬ 
quirer  certainly  can  force  sufficient  water  to  the 
house,  even  with  one  of  the  smaller  sizes,  for  a  large 
family,  and,  for  that  matter,  for  several  families. 
The  distance  and  elevation  mentioned  are  small  mat¬ 
ters  for  a  hydraulic  ram,  and,  if  the  fall  below  the 
spring  and  the  quantity  of  water  are  sufficient,  he 
may  bless  his  stars  if  he  forthwith  starts  a  good 
hydraulic  ram  to  work.  Once  started,  the  attention 
needed  is  next  to  nothing,  and,  if  he  do  the  work  right 
in  the  first  place,  the  expense  for  repairs  need  not 
exceed  five  cents  per  year.  Any  man  with  a  good 
pipe  wrench  can  do  the  work  in  a  short  time.  The 
list  price  of  the  smallest  size  I  would  recommend  is 
$15.  The  cost  of  pipe  is  extra.  For  the  ram  alluded 
to,  he  will  need  one-inch  pipe  for  feed  pipe,  and 
three-eighth  inch  pipe  for  delivery.  Why  don’t  more 
of  the  manufacturers  of  hydraulic  rams  advertise  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  the  fact  that  they  have  such  a  boon  to 
mankind  for  sale  ?  The  R.  N.-Y.  reaches  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  farmers  have  the  springs  and  small  streams. 
The  springs  and  streams  are  necessary  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  hydraulic  rams.  The  conclusion  ought  to  be 
apparent  to  the  manufacturers.  J.  c.  sengeb. 

Making  the  Tub  Silo. 

F.  E.  II.,  Bucyrus,  Kan.— I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
notes  on  tub  silos.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  may  be  most  avail, 
able  for  small  farmers.  Might  they  not  be  made  of  2  x  6  scant¬ 
ling  without  bevel  or  groove,  and  the  cracks  outside  after  the 
hoops  are  drawn  up,  calked  with  rags  dipped  in  coal  tar  ?  If 
coated  inside  and  out  with  the  tar,  would  it  not  prevent  shrink¬ 
ing  or  swelling  ?  Is  hot  tar  better  as  a  paint  than  tar  thinned 
with  gasoline  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  I>.  A.  CLINTON. 

The  tub  silo  is  becoming  more  popular  every  day. 
I  have  examined  several,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  doing 
excellent  work.  The  farmers  who  are  using  the  tub 
silos  are,  in  every  case,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  well 
pleased  with  them.  They  can  be  built  at  half  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  square  or  rectangular  silo,  and  they  com¬ 
mend  themselves  in  every  way  to  the  small  farmer 
and  dairyman.  They  can  be  constructed  of  2  x  6  scant¬ 
ling,  but  they  should  be  beveled,  not  ■  grooved  or 
tongued.  The  reason  for  beveling  is  this  :  If  put  up 
otherwise,  they  come  in  contact  only  at  the  interior 
edge.  Should  there  be  a  knothole,  or  an  irregularity 
in  the  scantling,  or  should  it  by  shrinking  become 
slightly  warped  there,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  air-tight.  Have  the  scantling  beveled  at 
the  mill.  Tell  the  sawyer  what  sized  silo  you  pur¬ 
pose  to  build,  and  he  will  bevel  them  so  that  they 
will  exactly  fit.  The  additional  expense  will  be  less 
than  that  of  attempting  to  stop  up  the  cracks  with 


rags.  We  do  not  desire  to  stop  all  shrinking  and 
swelling.  When  filled,  we  wish  the  silo  to  swell  some 
to  aid  in  making  tighter  joints ;  and  then,  when 
empty,  we  want  it  to  shrink  so  that  moisture  cannot 
collect  between  the  staves  and  rot  them  out.  The 
coating  of  coal  tar  on  the  inside,  applied  after  the 
hoops  are  drawn  up  tight,  is  entirely  sufficient. 

Hot  tar  is  very  penetrating,  and  will  find  its  way 
into  every  crevice,  thoroughly  excluding  the  air. 
Whether  it  will  last  longer,  or  be  more  effective  than 
when  thinned  with  gasoline,  I  cannot  state.  There 
can  now  be  purchased  in  the  market,  tar  paint  ready 
for  application.  In  our  experience  with  this,  the 
man  who  was  painting  the  interior  was  twice  over- 


TUB  SILO  UNDER  A  SHED.  Flo.  5. 

come  by  the  noxious  gases,  and  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  silo.  Gas  tar  may  be  purchased  very  cheaply, 
and  when  heated  slightly,  makes  a  very  efficient 
paint.  Trinidad  asphalt  may  be  purchased  for  about 
$3  a  barrel.  This,  if  used  alone,  is  so  brittle  upon 
becoming  hard,  that  it  soon  cracks  and  is  worthless. 
Mixed  in  the  proportion  of  nine  parts  Trinidad 
asphalt  to  one  part  of  gas  tar,  and  heated,  it  makes  a 
valuable  application  for  roofs,  stable  floors  or  silos. 
Fig.  5  shows  a  tub  silo  with  shed  covering. 

Storing  Celery  for  Winter. 

Several  Readers. — How  is  celery  stored  on  those  great  farms  at 
“  Celery  ville,”  page  797  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  advise  keeping  celery  for  winter 
use  other  than  by  means  of  cold  storage,  but  it  is  done 
here  by  some  of  our  growers  by  placing  it  in  trenches. 
This  is  the  method  in  use  in  Kalamazoo,  and  while  it 
has  the  advantage  of  prolonging  our  season,  it  will 
not,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  be  practicable, 
as  the  California,  Utah  and  Florida  stock  will  be  more 
plentiful,  and  ours,  though  well  blanched,  sweet  and 
tender,  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  it  in  fancy 
markets  on  account  of  its  size  and  ragged  tops.  The 
celery,  when  placed  in  the  trenches,  has  to  live  on 
something,  and  having  lost  most  of  its  roots,  it  is  not 
able  to  draw  its  food  from  the  ground.  The  heart, 
therefore,  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  outside  stalks 


and,  instead  of  the  head  becoming  larger,  it  grows 
smaller. 

The  celery  for  the  trenches  is  cut  from  the  row 
after  having  been  banked  for  about  a  week.  It  is 
quite  green,  and  the  heart  growth  has  just  fairly  com¬ 
menced.  It  is  taken  up  with  a  spade,  allowing  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  tap  root  to  remain  on  it.  The 
trenches  are,  in  reality,  not  dug  into  the  ground,  but 
are  built  on  top  of  it.  To  do  this,  blanching  boards 
have  stakes  nailed  on  to  the  sides,  and  are  by  means 
of  these  made  to  stand  up,  about  10  inches  apart.  The 
ground  should  be  dry  and  level.  When  these  boards 
are  in  place,  the  celery,  after  having  the  outside  dead 
stalks  removed,  is  stood  up  between  these  boards, 
being  packed  fairly  tight,  care  being  taken  not  to 
bend  the  stalks.  When  two  or  three  board  lengths 
have  thus  been  filled,  the  earth  is  drawn  up  against 
the  boards  and  packed  there.  See  Fig.  6.  Should 
the  celery  be  taller  than  the  boards,  they  are  pried 
up  with  a  shovel  until  their  tops  are  even  with  those 


of  the  celery,  and  more  earth  is  drawn  up.  When 
this  has  been  firmly  packed,  the  boards  are  removed. 

If  the  weather  is  not  too  cold,  they  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  this  way  until  it  becomes  colder,  and  then  the 
earth  is  pressed  further  over  the  tops  until  there  is 
finally  left  an  opening  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  wide.  This  is  sometimes  covered  over  with  a 
blanching  board  at  night  and  opened  in  the  day  time, 
thus  saving  the  tops  to  a  certain  extent.  Frost  may 
be  removed  by  sprinkling  dry  muck  over  the  tops. 
See  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  6. 

The  length  of  time  that  it  will  keep  this  way  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  weather,  how  well  blanched  it  is 
when  put  in,  and  the  variety.  Continuous  cold 
weather  is  the  most  favorable,  for  it  does  not  allow  it 
to  grow  very  rapidly,  and  the  tops  rot  less.  In  this 
latitude,  it  is  put  in  from  October  1  to  15.  Our  main 
variety  for  winter  and  fall  use  is  Perfection  Heart- 
well.  In  warm  weather,  holes  are  made  in  the  sides 
of  the  trenches  near  the  bottom  to  allow  the  air  to 
circulate  through  the  celery.  This  is  the  best  method 
that  we  know  of,  although  I  can  say,  from  personal 
experience,  that  it  is  not  economical  if  a  fair  or  even 
a  low  price  can  be  had  for  it  directly  from  the  field. 

FREI).  S.  JOHNSON. 

Cheap  “  Water  Works "  for  Farm  Houses. 

./.  W.  N.,  Stowe,  Vt.— Please  tell  us  more  about  Fig.  257,  page 
785,  the  plau  of  bringing  water  into  the  farm  house.  Give  us  full 
instructions  and  explain  the  working  of  the  system.  What  ought 
it  to  cost  ?  What  would  a  plumber  charge  for  putting  it  in  ? 
Could  a  farmer  who  is  handy  with  tools  put  it  in  himself? 

Ans. — Fig.  257  showed  how  farmers  remote  from  city 
water  works  may  have  the  convenience  of  a  constant 
water  supply  in  their  houses.  Many  people  who  live 
in  cities  find  it  cheaper  and  better  to  have  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  one  illustrated,  rather  than  to 
depend  upon  a  city  pumping  station.  A  force  pump 
capable  of  doing  the  work  may  be  purchased  for  from 
$(>  to  $12  ;  the  double-action  pumps  come  somewhat 
higher.  Whatever  pump  is  used  should  be  a  strong, 
well-made  one  capable  of  doing  the  work.  The  pipe 
which  runs  from  the  cistern  to  the  pump  should  be 
inch,  that  from  pump  to  tank,  one  inch,  and  from 
the  tank  down,  a  three-quarter-inch  pipe  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose. 

Unless  the  farmer  has  had  some  experience  in 
plumbing  work,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  for 
him  to  attempt  the  work.  If  the  material  be  all  at 
hand,  the  cost  of  putting  in  the  pipes  would  be  incon¬ 
siderable.  The  best  way  to  put  in  the  whole  system 
is  this  :  Make  the  measurements  and  draw  a  plan  of 
what  you  want  done.  Then  go  to  some  reliable 
plumbers  and  get  them  to  make  a  bid  on  the  cost  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  material  and  doing  the  work.  The  larger 
part  of  the  expense  will  be  for  material,  which  will 
vary  in  price  according  to  quality.  For  from  $100  to 
$200  the  pump  may  be  purchased,  a  lead  tank  put  in 
the  attic,  a  bath  tub  and  closet  and  wash  bowl  put  in 
place,  a  boiler  and  sink  put  in  the  kitchen,  and  all 
plumbing  work  well  done.  If  the  system  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  soft  water,  then  a  copper  boiler  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  range.  If  hard  water, 
then  the  tank  should  be  of  galvanized  iron  l.  a.  c. 

A  Talk  About  Some  Hew  Fruits. 

S.  K.  W.,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. — Wbat  are  the  merits  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fruits:  Lincoln  and  Spaulding  plums;  Vermont  Beauty 
and  Lincoln  Coreless  pears;  North  Star,  Red  Cross,  President 
Wilder,  White  Imperial  and  Franco-German  currants;  Crunells 
and  Dakota  Tree  currant:  Columbian  raspberry,  Salmonberry 
and  Dwarf  Juneberry  ? 

Ans. — The  Lincoln  plum  has  not  yet  fruited  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  though  the  tree  was  planted  some 
five  years  ago.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the 
Green  Gage,  and  even  better  in  quality.  It  is  of  very 
large  size,  many  measuring  six  inches  around.  It  is  a 
reddish-purple  in  color,  with  bloom  ;  flesh  yellowish, 
parting  freely  from  the  stone.  It  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August.  It  is  said  to  be  curculio-proof. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spaulding,  it  is  also  claimed,  is  cur¬ 
culio-proof.  The  fruit  is  greenish,  of  large  size  and 
the  flesh  is  yellow  and  sweet.  It  is  a  freestone.  Ver¬ 
mont  Beauty,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  improved  Seckel, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  excelling  it  somewhat 
in  size  and  beauty.  It  ripens  a  little  later.  The 
Lincoln  Coreless,  it  is  said,  will  keep  until  March  in 
ordinary  cellars.  The  fruit  has  no  seeds  and  but 
little  core.  The  flesh  is  yellowish,  aromatic  and  juicy. 
The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  the  handsomest,  largest 
and  latest  of  winter  pears.  Thus  far,  we  see  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  North  Star  currant.  It  has  fruited 
one  season  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  we  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  superior  in  any  way  to  the  Red  Dutch.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Red  Cross.  President  Wilder 
has  not  yet  fruited  with  us.  White  Imperial,  is, 
piobably,  the  same  as  the  White  Grape.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  Franco-German  currants  or  of  the 
tree  currants  mentioned.  Any  currant  may  be  made 
to  form  a  little  tree  by  cutting  off  the  lower  branches 
or  by  grafting  it  on  Missouri  stock.  The  Columbian 
raspberry  is  an  improved  Shaffer,  improved  in  that 
the  bush  is  hardier  and  the  berries  cling  more  firmly 
to  the  stem.  The  Salmonberry  would  not  be  hardy 
with  you.  The  berries  are  insipid.  The  Dwarf  June¬ 
berry  bears  an  abundance  of  whortleberry-like  fruit 
of  inferior  quality. 
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Low-Down  Wagons. 

T.  A.,  Marengo,  N.  Y. — I  think  that 
N.  C.,  Waterloo,  N.  J.  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  advising  H.  L.  it.  of  Milford, 
N.  J.,  who  is  looking  for  low,  stout 
wheels  for  his  farm  wagon,  to  procure 
felloes  four  inches  wide  and  one-half 
inch  thick.  The  width  is  all  right,  but 
the  thickness  is  “too  thin.”  They 
would  hardly  hold  the  spokes  in  place. 
I  have  a  wagon  in  use  on  the  farm  with 
four-incn  tires  three-eighth  inch  thick, 
with  felloes  two  inches  thick,  front 
wheels  31  inches  high,  and  hind  wheels 
3G  inches  hign,  which  1  consider  about 
the  right  size  for  farm  use.  I  have  a 
three-horse  tongue  that  I  put  on  if  I 
wish  to  draw  heavy  loads,  which  I  find 
very  convenient.  1  have,  also,  a  set  of 
metal  wheels,  four-inch  tires,  half-inch 
thick,  30  and  34  inch  wheels,  tires  of 
steel,  spokes  the  same  and  hubs  of  cast 
iron,  on  which  heavy  loads  of  stone, 
sand  and  grain  have  been  drawn  the 
past  summer,  and  they  show  no  signs  of 
giving  out. 

How  to  Save  Late  Strawberries. 

G.  W.  H.,  Antlers,  Col. — I  was  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Mattison’s  article  on 
second-crop  strawberries  (page  789),  and 
must  give  him  credit  for  the  good  points 
he  so  freely  gives  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 
Mr.  Mattison  is  right  when  he  says  that 
transplanting  the  plants  a  second  time 
causes  them  to  make  large  stools  instead 
of  runners.  This  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Mattison  also  says  that,  had 
his  entire  patch  consisted  of  Beder 
Wood  and  Enhance  he  could  have 
picked,  at  least,  2,000  quarts  in  October 
had  the  frost  kept  away.  We  are  in  the 
same  boat  here  in  Colorado.  With  my 
method  of  growing  the  plants,  I  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  Jessie,  Parker  Earle 
and  others  to  bloom  during  September 
and  October,  but,  usually,  when  the 
varieties  are  making  a  good  headway  in 
the  way  of  blooms  and  green  berries, 
Jack  Fi’ost  appears  and  blackens  our 
prospects  in  a  single  night.  But  of  late, 
I  have  taken  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Frost 
by  having  ready-made  frames  the  same 
as  we  use  for  hotbeds  or  cold  frames 
and  one  foot  high.  These  are  (when 
frost  threatens),  carried  to  the  straw¬ 
berry  patch  and  placed  over  the  rows, 
and  covered  nights  with  light  frames 
made  of  muslin.  Later,  when  freezing 
weather  sets  in,  and  the  muslin  covers 
are  inadequate  for  keeping  the  frost  out, 
we  gather  up  what  sashes  we  have,  and 
cover  the  best  part  of  the  patch  with 
these.  But  1  find  that  muslin  will  keep 
out  10  degrees  of  frost  in  this  dry  clim¬ 
ate,  and  will  keep  the  berries  from 
freezing  till  the  thermometer  registers 
15  degrees  below  freezing,  as  in  this 
climate  a  strawberry  itself  will  stand 
five  and  six  degrees  of  frost  without 
being  injured.  Had  Mr.  Mattison  been 
prepared,  and  covered  his  best  Enhance 
plants  in  a  similar  way,  he  might  have 
picked  many  quarts  of  berries,  and  thus 
enlarged  the  receipts  of  his  model  straw¬ 
berry  patch.  In  this  age  of  competition , 
we  must  study  up  new  ways  of  produc¬ 
ing  crops,  and  if  we  can  make  $1  by  ex¬ 
pending  50  cents  for  material,  we  are 
just  50  cents  ahead. 

Peach  Borers  and  Cut-Worms. 

E.  T.,  Penza,  Ohio. — My  experience 
with  the  Peach  borer  is  limited  to  this 
season,  which  has  been  an  extraordinary 
one,  and  may  be  of  little  use  in  other 
seasons  and  localities.  The  borers  in  my 
two-year-old  orchard  are,  at  this  date, 
(December  15)  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
trunks,  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  in  a  little  cell  built  between  the 
mass  of  gum  and  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
Now  if  it  is  the  habit  of  the  borer  to 


leave  the  tree  and  winter  in  the  gum, 
why  is  not  the  mild  winter  weather  the 
time  to  hunt  them,  when  much  cutting 
will  be  avoided  ? 

The  cheapest,  quickest  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  of  protecting  plants  from 
cut-worms,  that  I  have  found,  is  to  cut 
the  brass  head  from  an  empty  paper 
shot-shell,  slit  the  paper  tube  along  one 
side,  open  it  enough  so  that  the  stem  of 
the  plant  may  pass  through,  and  it  will 
close  of  its  own  accord.  These  shells 
may  be  left  on  such  plants  as  cabbage 
and  tomato  without  harm,  as  the  tube 
will  expand  with  the  growth  of  the  stem. 
I -have  used  them  on  strawberries  on  in¬ 
fested  ground,  and  if  the  shells  can  be 
easily  procured,  it  will  often  pay  to  use 
them  just  to  protect  the  little  plants 
from  clods  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
cultivating,  when  one  wishes  to  run  the 
cultivator  deep  and  close  to  the  plants. 
Nearly  every  town  has  a  gun  club,  and 
millions  of  shells  are  emptied  every  year 
never  to  be  used  again,  as  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  reload  them.  Any  one  wishing  to  get 
empty  shells  can  get  them  for  almost 
nothing  by  making  arrangements  with 
the  club. 

Sawdust  Manure. 

A.  A.  H.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. — I  note 
with  interest  what  is  said  of  sawdust  as 
a  mulch  and  as  manure  on  page  803.  1 

have  had  some  very  costly  experience 
in  this  line  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
others.  Five  years  ago,  while  I  was 
living  in  the  village,  a  neighbor  offered 
me  a  large  pile  of  manure  if  I  would  draw 
it  away.  This  manure  was  made  from 
two  or  three  horses  and  one  cow,  was  in 
a  barn  cellar,  and  the  drain  from  the 
house  and  sink  run  out  on  top  of  this 
pile,  so  that  it  was  not  burnt  up,  and 
looked  black  and  rich.  The  horses  and 
cow  were  bedded  with  sawdust  from  a 
mill  where  both  hard  and  soft  lumber 
were  sawed.  I  put  this  manure  on  to 
different  parts  of  my  land.  Two  loads  I 
put  on  light,  sandy  loam,  two  loads  on  a 
piece  of  quite  heavy  land,  a  sort  of  clay 
loam  and  the  rest  into  a  wet  swamp. 
The  last  I  put  on  very  thick  (six  or 
eight  inches),  so  as  to  dry  up  the  water, 
it  being  so  wet  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  a  team  over  it.  On  the  wet  land,  it 
dried  up  the  water  and  loosened  up  the 
heavy  earth,  so  that  I  could  work  it,  and 
have  grown  big  crops  on  it  every  year 
since.  Last  season,  I  drained  it.  On  the 
clay  loam,  I  planted  winter  squashes 
and  set  out  plum  and  cherry  trees.  Just 
as  far  as  those  two  loads  of  manure 
were  spread,  not  a  squash  vine  came  up. 
although  I  planted  them  the  second 
time,  and  not  a  single  tree  lived,  while 
all  the  other  squashes  and  trees  planted 
at  the  same  time  lived  and  did  well. 
The  second  year,  I  planted  trees  again 
on  this  ground,  and  none  lived.  The 
third  year,  I  tried  it  again,  and  all  lived. 
On  the  lighter  land,  I  planted  potatoes 
and  not  half  of  them  came  up,  and  those 
that  did  did  not  produce  any  potatoes. 
The  next  season,  I  planted  corn,  and 
some  of  it  did  not  grow  two  feet  high, 
and  none  of  it  tasseled  out.  Then  1 
manured  it  very  heavily  with  first-class 
manure,  and  spread  on  a  lot  of  ashes 
and  the  next  spring  set  it  to  straw 
berries.  Not  a  half-dozen  plants  lived, 
and  I  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  get 
a  crop  of  something  for  this  land,  but 
have  not  yet  succeeded.  This  piece  is 
about  midway  of  my  lot,  and  while  1 
grow  big  crops  all  around  it,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  grow  anything  on 
the  land  where  this  sawdust  manure 
was  spread — with  grass,  weeds  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  still  take  all  that  kind  of 
manure  I  can  get  for  the  drawing,  but  I 
put  it  on  wet  land  or  in  my  pig  pen.  1 
would  not  use  it  as  a  mulch  for  trees 
unless  pretty  well  rotted,  and  I  would 
never  use  it  on  any  but  wet  land. 


Keep 

Your  blood  pure,  your  appetite  good,  and  your 
digestive  organs  in  healthy  condition  at  this 
season,  and  thus  avoid  serious  illness,  by  taking 

Hoods 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  'the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  nausea,  indigestion, 


biliousness.  25  cents. 


NEWPEACHES{[ 

— Triumph,  Greensboro,  Sneed,  Fitzgerald  and  Bokara  No.  3. 

NFW  fiKFSTNUT^  -Nnmbo,  Paragon,  Ridgley.  For  description  of 
I  IHI  HI  these  and  other  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Slirubs, 
Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  etc.  Sendforour  valuable  tree  catalogue,  a 
book  of  168  pages,  magazine  size.  One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  complete 
assortments  in  America.  About  a  quarter  of  a  million  PEACH  still  unsold. 
Many  other  things  in  proportion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  postpaid.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  freight  or  express. 

43rd  Year.  1000  Aeres.  32  Greenhouses. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  128  Painesville,  O. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 

EMPEROR 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 

IWI  r  D  C  D  J  The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

IYI  U,  IV  V/L.  IV  {  Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (10c.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Blun.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  hi 
mail,  postpaid,  for  10c.  J0S.il.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries.  Hightstowa  N.J 


Before  buying  any  Seeds 
you  should  write  a  postal  card  for 

IIRPFF?  FARM  ANNUAL 

(UP  II I  kb  V  The  Leading  American  Seed  Ca 


FOR 


1897 

Catalogue 


A  handsome  new  book, — tells  the  truth  about 


The  Best  SEEDS  that  Crow! 


Important  New  Features  for  1897.  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

Choicest  New  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers,  painted  from  nature. 

Our  business  grows  also.  We 

_  _ _ _  fill  more  orders  every  spring 

than  do  any  other  seedsmen  in  the  world.  Will  you  join  our  army  of  customers?  If  so,  write  TO-DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
tuvDwtvuuwvtuwvmtw«uwvmuAViu«uu%«mvvuim«i4 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW! 


NEW  YEAR 


Is  here,  and  our  new  catalogue  for  '97  soon  will  be.  The  new 
year  is  the  time  to  make  good  resolutions,  and  the  man  who 
resolves  to  plant  an  orchard  of  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  DANS- 

_ _  VILLH  TREES,  next  spring,  is  making  a  good  start  In  the 

right  direction,  our  little  book  'sent  free)  will  tell  you  about  our  Fresh-Dug  Trees  and  why  we  can  sell 
them  for  less  money  than  others  can  afford  to.  We  sell  more  trees  to  RURAL  readers  than  all  others 

we^'^pi  cast  you. ,hem  and  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  P0TAT01S 

are  always  THE  BEST.  #Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and| 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

nroduce'carlicr  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  I 
OUFTNEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.4.errard  Co.,  Caribou.  Maine. 


There  has  never  been  a  time  when  grow¬ 
ers  should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
care.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Ferry'.  Seed,  were  more  essential.  They  are 
,  always  file  best.  For  sale  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  them. 

FERRY’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

is  full  of  information  for  gardeners  and 
planters.  There  will  never  be  a  better  time 
,than  now  to  send  for  the  1897  edition.  Free. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NEW 

PLUMS 


TATGE 

The  Best. 


MILTON 

The  Earliest. 

CHAS.  DOWNING 

Most  Beautiful. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Silas  Wilson  Co., 
Atlantic,  la. 


VEGETABLES  UNDER  GLASS. 

(JUST  OUT.) 

Every  American  farmer  and  gardener  ought  to 
send  25c.  (cash  or  stamps)  for  this  new  handbook  on 
winter  gardening.  It  tells  how  to  make  money  in 
cold  weather;  how  to  get  cash  out  of  the  soil  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  It  gives  the  latest  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  most  successful  farm  gardeners  and 
market  gardeners,  and  Is  practical  throughout.  It  Is 
a  book  for  money-makers;  not  a  seed  catalogue. 

Gardening  (high  authority)  says  of  it:  “The  best 
little  book  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  since  Peter 
Henderson  wrote  his  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit.’  ” 

S3?”  Second  edition  ready  in  December. 

HENRY  A.  DBEEE, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES 


Orders  booked  now. 
nated  by  purchaser. 


—Carman  No.  3.  Pure 
Thorburn  Seed.  Large 
or  small  quantities. 
Potatoes  shipped  at  time  deslg- 
J.  M.  Meredith,  Calcium,  Pa. 


Everltt  s  Early  pnTATflFQ  outyieldMaule’s  with 
Thoroughbred  lU  I  rt  I  ULO  Burpee  and  others; 
150  bushels  from  120  pounds.  300  barrels  CABMANS 
and  others  sold  to  one  seed  house.  Barrel  or  bulk 
booked  for  spring.  SMITH’S  STOCK  AND  SEED 
FARM,  Padeifords,  N.  Y. 


PD  I  IflC  fill  PI  fiVCD-The  largest  handler 

If  m  ndUll  (jLU  VCIl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  8eed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
B.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


-  Stark  fruit  Book 

contains  new  and  copyright 

colored  plates  of  over 
IOO  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Askforlistof 
Stark  Trees —  $3  per  IOO  and 
up.  Stakk  Bko’s,  Stark,  Mo. 


K  TREES 

IIARrRIIIT„| 


STARK  TRADE  MJUM 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

JN.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


ftnnCCDCDDV  AND  CURRANT— 50,000, 

UUUdCDCnm  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

T  G.  A8HMEAD.  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y 


GRAPEYINES 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Loireii  rale i.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONLA,  If.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

miller  DACDDCDDICC  the  great 

LOUDON  nAorDCnniLu  MARKET  REDS. 
Triumph  Peach,  Wlckson  Plum.  Onr  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


of  all  kinds  at  right 
prices.  Catalogue  F, 
with  remarks  on  berry  growing  free. 

R.  J.  STAHELIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


SOMETHING 
NEW  AND 
ORIGINAL 


If  you  want  to  see  something 
new  and  original,  send  for  my 
Plant  Catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEVITT, 

Athenla,  N.  J. 
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Notes  from  Rural  Grounds. 


POTATO  TRIALS  FOR  1896. 

(Continued  from  page  850). 

Table  King.  —  From  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Our  notes  do 
not  state  how  many  pieces  were  planted. 
The  average  yield  per  hill  was  three 
pounds,  twelve  marketable  and  five 
small.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  726 
bushels  per  acre.  On  June  29,  it  was 
noted  that  the  vines  were  of  medium 
vigor  without  bloom.  They  were  dead 
August  14  ;  dug  September  7.  Buff  skin  ; 
shape,  oval,  flattened,  with  few  eyes. 
Eaten  September  28.  White  flesh,  about 
the  quality  of  Early  Rose. 

Pride  of  the  South. — From  the  same 
firm. — Average  yield  per  hill,  13  tubers 
of  small -medium  size,  three  small,  weigh¬ 
ing  two  pounds,  which  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  484  bushels  per  acre.  Vines  of 
medium  vigor  only,  without  flowers. 
July  6,  the  vines  began  to  turn  yellow  ; 
dug  July  22.  Shape  roundish,  buff  skin, 
pink  eyes. 

Note. — Several  tubers  were  sent  to  us 
from  the  Huntington  Seed  Co.,  without 
name.  We  have  a  full  report  of  the 
yield  which  we  will  send  to  the  com¬ 
pany  if  requested  to  do  so.  Reports  of 
new  potatoes  without  names  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  interest  our  readers. 

Early  Thoroughbred. — From  W.  H. 
Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — June  29,  vines 
of  medium  vigor,  somewhat  spreading 
habit;  bearing  white  flowers.  July  28, 
withered  as  if  injured  by  flea  beetles. 
August  10,  vines  dead.  Dug  August  18. 
Tubers  flesh-colored  skin,  twice  as  long 
as  broad  ;  cylindrical,  shapely  ;  eyes  not 
prominent.  Three  pieces  yielded  six 
pounds,  17  medium  and  24  small  tubers. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels  per 
acre.  Eaten  August  29.  Nearly  white 
flesh,  and  of  about  the  quality  of  Early 
Rose. 

Acme. — From  E.  W.  Allen,  Wolverton, 
Wilkin  County,  Minn. — June  29,  vines  of 
medium  vigor,  upright  habit,  no  flowers. 
July  19,  vines  began  to  die  ;  dead  August 
1.  Three  pieces  yielded  5%  pounds,  21 
large,  5  small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  463 
bushels  per  acre.  Skin  pinkish  like 
that  of  Early  Rose.  Shape,  roundish 
oval.  Eaten  August  7.  Yellowish- white 
flesh,  dry  and  mealy.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
characteristic  shape. 

Somerset. — From  George  W.  P.  Jer- 
rard,  Caribou,  Me. — June  29,  vines  of 
medium  vigor,  spreading  habit ;  no  flow¬ 
ers.  July  19,  beginning  to  die.  July  29, 
some  vines  dead  and  some  not.  Dug  July 
30.  Three  pieces  yielded  5%  pounds,  20 
large  and  7  small,  this  at  the  rate  of  443% 
bushels  per  acre.  Pinkish,  smooth  skin, 
somewhat  roundish,  much  flattened,  few 
eyes.  It  is  a  handsome  potato.  Eaten 
August  8.  Nearly  white  flesh,  mealy, 
dry  and  nutty.  It  is  of  the  first  quality. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  characteristic  shape. 

Parker’s  Market. — From  Mr.  Jer- 
rard — June  29. — Vines  of  medium  vigor, 
no  flowers.  July  29.  The  leaves  are 
much  punctured  by  flea  beetles.  August 
20,  vines  dead.  Dug  September  5.  Three 
pieces  yielded  six  pounds,  of  which  18 
were  marketable  and  8  too  small.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Buff  skin,  much  like  Beauty 
of  Hebron  in  form. 


Country  Gentleman. — From  Mr.  Jer- 
rard. — June  29,  vines  of  medium  vigor 
and  spreading  habit,  white  flowers.  July 
28,  vines  much  punctured  by  flea  beetles. 
August  14,  vines  dead  for  the  most  part. 
Three  pieces  yielded  6%  pounds,  of 
which  18  were  marketable  and  10  too 
small.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
524%  bushels  per  acre.  Skin  light  buff  ; 
eyes  medium ;  shape  long-cylindrical. 
Eaten  August  19  ;  white  flesh,  mealy  and 
dry  ;  of  the  first  quality. 

No.  47. — From  Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ra¬ 
venna,  O. — June  29,  vines  extra  vigor¬ 
ous,  upright  habit,  white  flowers  and 
many  of  them.  August  14,  vines  still 
green.  September  1,  vines  dead.  Dug 
September  8.  Three  pieces  yielded  23 
marketable  and  three  small  tubers, 
weighing  8%  pounds.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  685  bushels  to  the  acre.  Shape 
cylindrical  and  rather  long  ;  some  pota¬ 
toes  smooth  and  shapely,  others  with 
too  prominent  eyes  ;  buff  skin.  Eaten 
September  14;  nearly  white  flesh,  quality 
of  Early  Rose. 

Iowa  Beauty. — From  Henry  Field, 
Shenandoah,  la. — June  29,  vines  of  less 
than  medium  vigor,  white  flowers  July 
19,  beginning  to  die  as  if  from  blight. 
July  26,  vines  dead.  Dug  July  30.  Three 
pieces  yielded  1%  pound,  seven  large 
and  four  small  tubers.  This  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  141  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Pinkish  -  buff  skin,  long  -  cylindrical. 
Eaten  August  3.  Nearly  white  flesh, 
mealy,  but  of  earthy  flavor. 

Hawkeye. — From  Mr.  Field. — June  29, 
feeble  vines,  no  flowers.  July  19,  vines 
dead.  Dug  July  23  ;  yield  not  weighed — 
not  over  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 


September  23.  Flesh  somewhat  dark  in 
parts,  quite  mealy,  of  fair  quality. 

Wise’s  Seedling  — From  J.  W.  Flute, 
Nankin,  O. — June  29,  vines  of  medium 
vigor,  flowers  white.  Leaves  injured  by 
flea  beetles.  Dug  September  8.  Three 
pieces  yielded  18  tubers  of  medium  size 
and  12  small,  weighing  6%  pounds.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  524.33  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Buff  skin,  long-cylindrical. 
Eyes  medium,  not  shapely.  Eaten  Sep¬ 
tember  21.  Nearly  white  flesh,  rich, 
grainy  and  dry.  There  are  few  varieties 
better  in  quality. 

Banner. — From  Livingston  &  Sons, 
Columbus,  0. — June  29,  vines  of  medium 
vigor,  purplish  stems,  no  flowers.  August 
14,  vines  dying  as  if  from  the  effects  of 
flea  beetles.  (Seed  saved  from  last  year.) 
Five  pieces  yielded  36  large  and  11  small 
tubers  of  perfect  shape,  weighing  10% 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  496  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Last  year,  they  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  363  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
appearance,  we  could  not  distinguish 
them  from  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Eaten  October 
6  ;  white  flesh,  floury,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

Quaker  City. — From  Chas.  W.  Ford  & 
Co.,  Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. — 
June  29,  vigorous  vines,  spreading  habit, 
white  flower.  September  1,  vines  partly 
green,  partly  dead.  Dug  October  6.  Nine 
pieces  yielded  57  large,  32  small  tubers, 
weighing  21  pounds.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  564  66  bushels  to  the  acre. 
It  is  quite  a  coincidence  that  the  yield 
last  year  was  precisely  the  same.  Shape, 
oblong,  slightly  flattened;  buff  skin. 
Eaten  October  10.  Quite  mealy,  nearly 
white  flesh  of  a  somewhat  earthy  flavor. 

Nott’s  Peachblow. — From  Richard 
Nott,  Burlington,  Vt.— June  29,  vines  of 
rather  dwarf  growth.  July  6,  leaves 
turning  yellow.  July  28,  dead.  Two 
pieces  yielded  10  medium  and  3  small 
tubers,  weighing  \  %  pound.  This  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  211.71  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Roundish  shape,  smooth  and  hand¬ 
some,  pink  eyes.  Eaten  August  4.  Whit¬ 
ish  flesh,  nutty  and  of  good  quality. 
(Concluded  next  week  ) 


Early  May. — From  E.  Hickok,  Rose, 
N.  Y. — June  29,  healthy  foliage  of  me¬ 
dium  vigor,  no  bloom.  July  29,  vines 
dying.  Dug  August  18.  Three  pieces 
yielded  6%  pounds,  of  which  24  were  of 
medium  size,  20  small.  This  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  504.17  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Flesh-colored  skin,  oblong  shape,  some¬ 
what  flattened  ;  eyes  flush  with  the  sur¬ 
face.  Eaten  September  3.  White  flesh, 
first  quality. 

Yellow  Potato. — From  W.  H.  Scholl, 
48  North  Fifth  Street  Reading,  Pa. — J  une 
29,  vines  less  than  of  medium  vigor,  the 
leaves  wrinkled  more  than  those  of  ordi¬ 
nary  varieties ;  slender  stems  and  no 
flowers.  August  14,  vines  still  green  for 
the  most  part.  September  1,  vines  dead. 
Dug  September  8.  Three  pieces  yielded 
3%  pounds,  of  which  8  were  of  medium 
size  and  27  small.  This  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  262.16  to  the  acre.  Eaten  Sep¬ 
tember  22.  Yellow  flesh  of  fair  quality 
only. 

White  Ohio. — From  James  Vick’s  Sons, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — June  29,  vigorous, 
healthy  vines — no  bloom.  July  19,  vines 
dying  as  if  from  the  effect  of  flea  beetle 
injury.  Three  pieces  yielded  six  pounds, 
of  which  16  were  large  and  8  small.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Shape  oblong,  slightly  flat¬ 
tened  ;  buff  skin ;  eyes  medium  as  to 
number  and  prominence.  Eaten  August 
9.  Flesh  yellowish-white  of  fair  quality. 

Uncle  Sam. — From  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co,,  New  York  City. — June  29,  vigor¬ 
ous  vines  of  somewhat  upright  habit  ; 
white  flowers.  July  28,  much  injured 
by  flea  beetles.  August  14,  vines  nearly 
dead.  Dug  September  8.  Three  pieces 
yielded  23  tubers  of  medium  size  and  5 
small,  weighing  seven  pounds.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  565  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Shape,  long-cylindrical  ;  eyes 
medium  ;  buff  skin,  not  netted.  Eaten 


Thin,  Pale 
Children 

One  satisfaction  in  giving 
Scott's  Emulsion  to  children  is 
they  never  object  to  it.  The 
fact  is,  they  soon  become  fond 
of  it.  Another  satisfaction  is 
because  it  will  make  them 
plump,  and  give  them  growth 
and  prosperity.  It  should  be 
given  to  all  children  who  are 
too  thin,  or  too  pale.  It  does 
not  make  them  over-fat,  but 
plump. 

It  strengthens  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  nerves,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  material  for  rich  blood. 

We  have  a  book  telling  you  more  on 
the  subject.  Sent  free  for  the  asking. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 
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How  About  That  Line  Fence? 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  vet  together  and  adjust 
the  matter,  and  then  put  up  a  permanent  rage 
fence.  If  John  Bull  and  Venzuela  had  done  that 
years  ago  it  would  have  saved  Uncle  Sam  lots  of 
trouble.  If  “Schomberg"  had  put  1»  bar  Page 
on  his  line,  there  would  have  been  no  trespassing. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


.OO  for  a 

MACHINE 

to  weaveyuurown  fence  of 

Coiled  Hard  .Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

S20  buys  wire  for  100 

rod  fence.  Agent* 
Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wrire  Fence  Jlaeh.fo. 
Box 30  JIt.SterllUB.O. 


QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  Ol.lE 


FAYS  MANILLA 

ROOFING 


CHEAP  UfATED  DBflflE  Kot  affected 
STRONG,  ft  A  I  Lit  rnuur  9  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 

A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  oil  avails. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
beat  A  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


’HAT  YOU  HAVE  LONG  SOUGHT  I 

The  ‘‘BOSS’'  Flush  T-Bevel. 


Dhwriktion.— Disc  attached  to  blade  is 
marked  S  for  Square  (90°),  W  for  Window¬ 
sill  Pitch  (9*).  S  for  Octagon  (:>j54“).  «  for 
Hexagon  (30*),  Af  for  Mitre  (45°).  Move  to 
mark  desired,  lock  by  pressing  button  on 
side  and  fasten  by  turning  thumb-nut. 

THE  HILL  BEVEL  CO., 

MANCHESTER  CONN. 


10  in.  Size. 
•1.15 
f  Postage  prepaid . 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

170  acres.  Best  of  buildings.  Uve  miles  from 
Scranton  city  limits,  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles 
100.000  inhabitants.  Well  adapted  for  Truck  and 
Dairy.  Write  for  particulars  to 

WM.  SHKNNAN,  Green  Grove,  Pa. 


FREE 
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•BERRY PACKAQE0F  THE 


Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Melons. 


A  LOOK  THROUGH 

SOUTH  MISSOURI 

The  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  B.  K.  Co. 
has  Issued  a  magnificent  book  of  WJ  or  more  photo- 
engraved  views  of  varied  scenery  in  South  Missouri. 
Fxom  these  views  an  accurate  knowledge  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  the  productions  and  general  topography 
ot  that  highly  favored  section  that  IS  NOW  AT¬ 
TRACTING  THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOMESEEKERS 
AND  INVESTORS  THE  COUNTRY  OVER.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  ”  Snap  Shots  in  South  Missouri.” 
It  will  be  mailed  free.  Address 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ROAD  LANDS 

FOR  8 ALE  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  1 50, UbO  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especla 
attention  to,  the  000,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
ValleyRailroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oilers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
1  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner.  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago.  111. 


Are  You  Keeping 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AMUSEMENT— add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
In  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  prolit  of  suc¬ 
cess  The  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yohkkk  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  the 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  a-irangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis..  preeminently  the  Leading 
Dairy'  Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AND 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.70. 

There  is  no  journal  in  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  figures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  it  on  the  information  it  gives  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don’t  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  is 
$1  per  year. 

A-ll  ivho  take  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
receive  both  to  January  1,  1898.  The  rest 
of  1896  lit  EE. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  2 


The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

TUB  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union,  83.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  in  serted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  al!  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1897. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  POTATO. 

Small  tubers  of  this  excellent  potato  will  be  sent 
to  all  subscribers  who  apply  for  it  and  send  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  potatoes  will  be  sent  next  February. 

© 

“  Root  knot”  of  lettuce,  the  result  of  minute  nema¬ 
tode  worms,  is  causing  loss  to  lettuce  growers  in 
Florida,  the  affected  plants  “  bolting”  instead  of 
heading  up.  Prof.  Halsted  recommends,  for  this 
trouble,  the  free  use  of  lime,  both  in  the  soil  and  as 
lime  water  added  to  the  surface.  A  similar  nematode, 
commonly  called  eel- worm,  causes  much  damage  to 
forcing  roses  under  glass. 

G 

A  coal-oil  lantern  under  the  robe  when  driving 
during  very  cold  weather  will  furnish  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  any  one  that  has  not  already  tried  it,  by 
the  amount  of  comfort  it  affords.  The  flame  should 
be  kept  about  half-height.  Let’s  make  ourselves 
comfortable  whenever  possible.  During  this  nipping 
weather,  exposed  portions  of  the  body  like  the  nose, 
ears  or  fingers  may  be  frozen.  The  following  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  heeded  :  To  thaw  a  part  that  is 
frozen,  apply  a  mixture  of  snow  and  water.  Dry 
snow  may  be  of  a  temperature  so  much  below  freez¬ 
ing  as  to  freeze  the  part  still  more.  Another  precau¬ 
tion  that  is  proper  to  observe  is  not  to  rub  the  part 
while  it  is  frozen. 

O 

Farmers  often  ask  for  a  simple  test  which  will 
enable  them  to  distinguish  pure  butter  from  oleo¬ 
margarine.  There  is  none  that  can  be  safely  recom¬ 
mended.  A  chemist  could  tell  the  difference  by  using 
nitric  acid.  When  this  acid  is  added  to  pure  butter, 
there  is  no  particular  change  in  color  ;  but  when 
other  fats  are  present,  there  appears  a  brownish 
tinge.  This  would  mean  a  good  deal  to  a  chemist, 
but  to  one  not  accustomed  to  handling  chemicals,  it 
might  not  give  accurate  results  at  all.  Chemical 
analysis  is  a  delicate  and  intricate  operation,  and  re¬ 
quires  skill  and  great  patience.  We  hope,  before 
long,  to  print  a  series  of  Primer  Science  articles 
showing  how  food  substances  and  fertilizers  are 
picked  apart  in  the  laboratory. 

O 

The  present  and  apparent  result  of  the  low  price 
of  corn  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  an  excess  in 
the  supply  of  one  product  may  change  business  in 
half  a  dozen  different  lines.  Cheap  corn  means  a 
vast  increase  in  our  export  trade.  We  have  sent 
three  times  as  much  corn  abroad  in  the  past  10 
months  as  we  did  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last 
year.  This  corn  will  mostly  be  used  for  feeding 
stock  in  England  and  Europe.  It  will  take  the  place 
of  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meals  which  were  formerly 
sent  from  this  country,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
less  of  these  products  will  be  exported.  In  one  sense, 
this  will  be  an  economical  change  for,  while  a  ton  of 
corn  takes  from  the  soil  $7.50  worth  of  fertility,  a  ton 
of  cotton-seed  meal  takes  nearly  $28  worth.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  corn  is  composed  of  starch  and  fat- 
formers  which  are  taken  from  the  air  rather  than 
from  the  soil.  The  cotton-seed  meal,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  a  large  amount  of  actual  plant  food. 

It  is  cheaper  to  send  the  Europeans  “chunks  of 
American  air”  than  to  squeeze  out  the  life  of  our  soil 
for  their  cattle  feeding.  If  less  cotton-seed  meal  is 
sent  abroad,  more  of  it  will  be  used  at  home,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  increase  will  be  in  the  form  of  fertilizers. 

In  fact,  our  opinion  is  that  cotton-seed  meal  will 
take  the  place  of  tankage  in  many  cases.  In  New 
England  and  in  other  places  where  farmers  have 
given  careful  study  to  the  fertilizer  question,  it  is 


astonishing  to  see  how  cotton-seed  meal  is  used  as  a 
source  of  organic  nitrogen.  The  chances  now  are 
that  it  will  be  cheaper  than  ever. 

O 

Chrysanthemums  are  very  largely  grown  for  the 
San  I  rancisco  market  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  gar¬ 
deners,  the  Chinese  cultivating  with  a  painstaking 
economy  that  makes  American  competition  an  im¬ 
possibility.  The  Japanese,  however,  grow  finer  flow¬ 
ers  than  their  Chinese  neighbors,  cultivating  but  one 
flower  to  a  stalk,  like  our  own  florists.  These  fine 
chrysanthemums  are  all  grown  outside  in  beds,  though 
at  times  protected  with  canvas  to  avoid  insect  rav¬ 
ages.  We  are  told  that  the  color  is  more  uniformly 
good  than  in  the  case  of  our  greenhouse  flowers.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Japanese  gardeners  in  California 
for  a  n  amber  of  newer  and  most  meritorious  chrys¬ 
anthemums. 

© 

The  extension  of  the  civil  service  examinations  for 
public  office  has,  doubtless,  resulted  in  good.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  standard  among  public  servants  is 
higher  than  it  used  to  be.  In  many  cases,  the  required 
examinations  have  defeated  the  schemes  of  politicians, 
and  kept  out  incompetent  men  who  would,  otherwise, 
have  gone  in  on  the  strength  of  a  political  “  pull.” 
The  commissioners  have  power  to  exempt  certain 
officials  from  these  examinations,  and  this  is  a  wise 
provision,  for  there  are  cases  where  the  examination 
becomes  a  mere  farce.  For  example,  take  the  case  of 
a  scientist  who  is  to  fill  a  position  at  an  agricultural 
college  or  State  experiment  station.  What  folly  to 
compel  an  expert  chemist  or  botanist  to  take  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  geography  or  spelling  !  There  is  no 
sense  in  such  a  provision,  and  the  civil  service  com¬ 
missioners  ought  at  once  to  exempt  such  persons  from 
taking  these  examinations. 

© 

In  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  New  Jersey,  is  a 
town  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  Surrounding  it 
is  a  fine  farming  country  with  many  fields  practically 
out  of  cultivation.  A  young  man  in  this  town,  out  of 
work,  read  of  the  cheap  apples  in  western  New  York. 
As  a  speculation,  he  bought  384  barrels,  advertised 
them  in  the  local  papers  and  sold  them  all  at  a  profit 
of  $140.  It  would  be  possible  to  find  a  market  for 
3,000  barrels  of  good  apples  in  that  same  town  before 
next  April,  but  nine-tenths  of  them  must  be  imported, 
because  the  farmers  of  that  county  rarely  raise  more 
apples  than  they  require  for  their  own  supply  of  fruit 
and  cider.  Yet,  hundreds  of  acres  of  suitable  fruit 
land  lie  idle  within  easy  hauling  distance  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  town.  There  are  hundreds  of  just  such  cases  in 
this  country,  and  some  of  the  very  farmers  who  per¬ 
mit  these  local  imports  to  be  made  are  fiercest  in 
denouncing  the  imports  of  food  products  from  other 
countries.  The  home  market  is  the  market  to  culti¬ 
vate  first  of  all. 

0 

A  good  many  farmers  want  to  know  why  they  can¬ 
not  grow  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  and  use  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  home  supply  of  sugar.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  if  they  can  grow  the  beets,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  sugar.  The  theory  is 
well  enough,  but  it  doesn’t  work  in  practice.  Prof. 
Huston,  of  the  Indiana  Station,  shows  that  raw  beet 
sugar  is  totally  unfit  for  consumption.  Beet  sugar 
can  never  be  profitably  manufactured  on  a  small 
scale.  A  suitable  plant  for  extracting  and  refining 
the  sugar  will  cost  not  less  than  $200,000.  This  is  an 
industry  that  requires  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and 
wide  cooperation  among  farmers.  The  best  use  for  a 
small  supply  of  beets  is  to  feed  them  to  cattle.  For 
our  part,  we  think  that,  if  beet  sugarmaking  is  to  be¬ 
come  an  industry  of  any  importance  in  this  country, 
it  would  better  be  developed  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  That  section  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
sugar  beets,  and  the  farmers  need  new  cash  crops.  If 
they  could  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  $110,000,000 
worth  of  sugar  which  we  now  import,  they  would 
grow  less  grain  and  meat  and,  consequently,  compete 
less  with  farmers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

O 

Poets  may  sing  about  the  oak,  but  practical  men 
know  that  the  pine  is  the  most  useful  timber  tree 
ever  offered  to  man.  The  pine  tree  grows  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  New  England,  but  the  original  growth  was 
cut  off  by  the  early  settlers.  The  land  on  which  it 
grew  failed  to  produce  paying  crops  after  a  few 
years,  and  is  now  mostly  deserted — a  waste  so  far  as 
useful  crops  are  concerned.  Efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  encourage  the  planting  of  pine  trees  again 
on  this  land,  and  in  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  quite  a  little  of  it  has  actually  been 
done.  The  seeds  of  the  pine  are  broadcasted,  usually 
with  oats  or  other  grain,  and  after  a  year  or  two,  the 
surplus  trees  are  cut  out.  It  is  said  that  all  a  pine 
tree  needs  is  a  “  foothold  in  the  soil,  and  water,”  and 


it  certainly  does  make  a  surprising  growth  on  poor 
land.  At  the  end  of  20  years,  some  of  the  trees  may 
be  cut  and  sawed  into  the  narrow  boards  used  in 
making  boxes.  Twenty  years  may  seem  a  long  time 
to  wait  for  a  crop,  but  the  cost  is  little  while  the 
returns  are  sure.  Thousands  of  people  are  well  sat¬ 
isfied  to  insure  their  lives  on  the  20-year  installment 
plan  as  an  investment.  Any  man  of  middle  age  on  a 
New  England  farm  containing  “  waste  land”  might 
well  consider  the  plan  of  starting  a  pine  grove  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  shelter  against  the  blasts  of  old  age. 

O 

Some  New  Jersey  counties,  especially  those  near 
New  York,  are  famous  for  their  stone  roads.  These 
are  usually  built  by  the  county,  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  being  borne  by  the  State,  and  connect  the 
larger  towns.  The  influence  of  these  roads  is  spread- 
ing,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  build  them  in 
more  remote  places.  But  they  are  expensive,  and 
opposition  is  often  met  on  this  score.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  built  by  contractors,  according  to  specifications, 
for  so  much  per  mile.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  in 
a  farming  community.  With  a  competent  engineer 
to  lay  out  and  oversee  the  work,  all  needed  labor 
could  be  performed  by  the  farmers  at  times  of  com¬ 
parative  leisure.  In  many  localities,  abundant  stone 
is  at  hand  to  build  the  road,  and  by  means  of  a  stone 
crusher,  enough  can  be  easily  put  into  shape  to  make 
an  excellent  surface  finish.  A  good,  hard  road  is 
worth  much  to  any  farming  community,  and  may  be 
secured  by  most  without  a  great  money  outlay.  It 
isn’t  such  hard  work  to  build  good  roads  as  it  is  to 
travel  over  many  of  those  one  finds  in  the  country. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

You  have  patched  up  a  hole  in  your  coat,  like  enough, 

And  the  big  stitches  held  though  the  bitter  wind  blew. 

You  can  shingle  a  hole  in  the  roof,  but  it’s  tough 
When  a  hole  in  the  home  lets  the  memories  through. 

Oh,  the  years,  they  are  many,  the  slow,  tolling  years  ! 

With  their  record  of  hope-guided  service  they  come! 

But  the  whole  of  their  hard  self  denial  and  tears 
Cannot  fill  up  the  bottomless  hole  in  the  home; 

For  it’s  only  the  door  through  which  some  one  has  stepped, 
And  you  wouldn’t  for  worlds,  close  it  up  when  you  know 
That  it’s  right  through  the  hole  in  the  home  that  has  crept 
All  the  comfort  that  cools  your  hot  heart  like  the  snow! 

You  may  patch  up  the  coat,  or  the  roof,  or  the  shoe. 

But  you  can’t  put  a  patch  on  the  hole  in  the  home  ; 

And  the  years  that  are  passing  will  settle  for  you, 

Whether  comfort  or  grief  through  that  passage  will  come! 

Sick  of  law — ill  legal. 

Steer  clear  of  a  scrub  bull. 

Read,  The  Dogs  of  Bumtown,  page  15. 

Pastor-ize  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

“  Devil’s  blood  !”  A  good  name  for  liquor. 

A  day  devoted  to  hating  yourself  may  be  well  spent. 

Nurse  the  home  nursery,  rather  than  the  tree  tramp. 

Beware  of  a  “  testimonial”  written  from  a  first  impression. 

“ DlKT  cheap”  !  Eggs  that  are  sent  to  market  with  dirt  on 
them. 

Tue  Christmas  present  given  under  protest  is  an  insult  to 
Santa  Claus. 

Read  the  result  of  that  potato  test  on  page  7.  The  Carmans 
are  well  to  the  front. 

It’s  a  long  journey  to  the  end  of  one’s  wits.  The  coward  gets 
there  before  the  brave  man  does. 

A  dangerous  “scale  insect”  is  the  one  that  gets  on  the  grocer’s 
scale  and  makes  14  ounces  weigh  a  pound. 

Don’t  “  show  your  teeth”  unless  you  are  prepared  to  use  them, 
otherwise  you  make  what  is  known  as  a  “  bluff.” 

\\  m  is  the  joint  of  a  lazy  man  like  an  orange  ?  One  grows  on 
a  citrus  tree  while  sit  rust  grows  on  the  other. 

Rule  the  roost— and  drive  in  sharp  pegs  a  foot  or  less  apart. 
The  hens  will  get  between  them  and  avoid  crowding. 

To  apply  bitter  and  impudent  language  to  a  person  is  to  sauce 
him.  The  chief  resource  of  the  “nagger”  is  resaucing  ! 

Rub!  a  dub!  dub!  my  silo’s  a  tub,  the  corn  crop  is  safely  in 

there;  Old  Boreas  raves,  but  inside  these  staves,  the  ensilage 

nestles  with  care. 

« 

Are  your  children  manufacturing  respect  for  you  1  Maybe  you 
ask  them  to  make  bricks  without  straw!  The  straw  of  such  re¬ 
spect  is  a  good  example. 

Hear  the  dairy  chorus  swelling  through  the  air  from  the  little 
calf  up  to  the  bull.  Winter’s  snow  is  drifting,  still  we  do  not 
care  if  our  master’s  silo  still  is  full. 

S.  D.  Willard  highly  praises  the  Burbank  plum.  He  is  grafting 
it  on  his  Abundance  trees.  He  would  not  advise  planting  Abund¬ 
ance  where  one  can  obtain  Red  June  and  Burbank. 

Make  it  a  rule  of  business  never  to  keep  a  check  over  night 
without  cashing  .it  if  you  can  possibly  do  so.  A  check  is  not  as 
good  as  cash.  Send  it  at  once  to  the  bank  at  which  the  signer 
promised  to  pay  it. 

The  Chinese  sacred  lily  blooms  freely  on  a  diet  of  clean  pebbles 
and  water.  \  our  spring  vegetables  will  be  more  scared  than 
sacred  after  such  food;  clean  off  the  garden  plot.  Top-dress  and 
spade  in,  leaving  the  rough  surface  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
weather. 

California  horticulturists  are  exhibiting  a  pear  which  they  call 
a  “  Winter  Bartlett.  The  tree  and  fruit  resemble  the  true  Bart¬ 
lett  in  appearance,  but  the  pear  has  the  flavor  of  Winter  Nelis. 
In  California,  it  can  be  picked  for  shipment  between  October  15 
and  November  1. 

Here  is  a  sentiment  from  Pennsylvania  about  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potato :  “This  is  the  baby  of  the  Carmans  potatoes,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  youngest.  Who  knows  but,  when  it  gets  up  in 
years,  it  may  be  the  boss.”  Every  boss  was  once  a  baby,  and  the 
first  baby  in  a  family  is  always  the  boss. 
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WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 

Besides  the  grocery  stores  which  sell  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.,  there  are  numerous  retail  markets  which 
furnish  every  kind  of  supplies  needed  in  the  family. 
The  largest  and  best  of  these  is  the  Reading  Terminal 
Market,  situated  under  the  station  of  the  P.  &  R. 
R.  R.,  and  owned  by  that  company.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  country.  It  is 
large,  containing  hundreds  of  stalls.  It  is  high  and 
airy.  It  is  comparatively  new.  It  is  well  paved,  and 
the  passages  and  aisles  are  wide  and  roomy.  It  is 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Beneath  the  whole  is  an 
extensive  cold  storage  room  which  affords  facilities 
for  the  keeping  of  all  sorts  of  produce.  The  market 
is  easy  of  access  from  all  directions,  and  must  do  an 
immense  business.  There  seemed  to  be  few  vacant 
stalls.  The  stalls  are  rented  for  varying  sums  accord¬ 
ing  to  location.  Many  dealers  occupy  two  or  more. 
Every  conceivable  thing  in  the  vegetable,  fruit,  meat 
and  dairy  line  is  sold  here. 

But  the  thing  that  interested  me  most  was  the 
farmers’  stalls.  Each  stall  bears  over  it  the  name  of 
the  renter,  and  I  noticed  that  the  names  of  several 
were  followed  by  the  names  of  some  Pennsylvania 
towns  or  counties.  I  noticed,  too,  that  most  of  these 
stalls  seemed  to  be  unoccupied.  Finally  I  found  one 
whose  occupant  was  unpacking  and  spreading  out 
some  of  his  goods  and  from  him  I  learned  that  the 
farmers  who  rent  these  stalls  have  two  market  days 
each  week — Wednesday  and  Saturday.  As  my  visit 
was  on  Friday,  I  did  not  meet  the  farmers.  This  one 
had  come  on  ahead  to  get  his  stall  ready,  had  brought 
some  produce,  and  expected  more  that  night  by  train. 
He  said  that  a  great  many  sell  a  large  part  of  their 
produce  in  the  market  in  this  way.  A  farmer  who 
sells  only  his  own  produce,  pays  $4  per  month  rent 
for  a  single  stall.  One  who  sells  for  some  of  his 
neighbors,  pays  more,  while  one  who  buys  and  thus 
comes  under  the  head  of  dealer,  pays  still  more.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  farmer  is  favored  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  rent. 

This  farmer  told  me  that  it  is  a  very  satisfactory 
way  of  selling,  both  to  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  dispenses  with  the  middleman,  and  puts 
the  goods  quickly  in  the  consumers’  hands.  Some 
make  a  specialty  of  dairy  products,  others  of  poultry 
and  eggs,  others  of  meats,  while  others  sell  a  variety 
of  products.  This  affords  the  opportunity  of  cooper¬ 
ating  and  combining  the  products  from  different 
farms.  The  farmer  interviewed  told  me  that  he  sold 
a  great  deal  of  produce  to  go  to  customers  in  New 
York  City,  and  that  not  a  week  passed  without  send¬ 
ing  more  or  less  of  a  variety  of  products.  The  farm¬ 
ers  who  hold  stands  in  this  way,  year  after  year,  se¬ 
cure  a  regular  line  of  customers  who  look  to  them 
for  supplies.  The  farmer  learns  the  needs  and  whims 
of  his  customers,  and  is  better  able  to  cater  to  their 
wants.  It  seems  an  excellent  way  of  selling  the 
produce. 

Another  retail  market  is  the  Bainbridge  or  Wash¬ 
ington  Market.  This  is  an  old  market,  and  meats, 
with  some  fish,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  commodities. 
A  large  number  of  stalls  were  empty,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  market  was  shortly  to  be  torn  down.  It  was 
in  much  better  shape  than  the  other  city  markets.  It 
and  the  South  Second  Street  Market  are  owned  by  the 
city,  which  rents  the  privileges  therein.  The  latter 
was  well  filled,  and  a  great  variety  of  products  were 
sold.  Many  of  the  ponderous  market  women  so 
familiar  in  the  New  York  market  are  here  to  be  seen, 
and  their  language,  more  forcible  than  elegant, 
sounds  very  familiar  to  the  frequenter  of  the  New 
York  markets.  But  the  retailers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so 
persistent  and  pushing  as  those  of  the  latter  city. 

I  saw  many  of  the  hucksters  or  wagon  boys  so 
familiar  to  New  Yorkers,  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  slaughtering  their  products  denoted  little 
profit  for  those  who  had  previously  handled  the  goods. 
But  they  are  a  good  thing  for  the  wholesalers,  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  clean  up  what  might,  otherwise, 
be  a  total  loss,  and  also,  when  their  wares  are  not 
positively  unwholesome,  to  the  poorer  consumers  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  luxuries  otherwise  beyond 
their  reach. 

I  wandered  into  the  Hebrew  quarter,  and  might 
almost  have  imagined  myself  in  Allen  or  Hester 
Streets,  New  York;  but  it  was  not  quite  so  crowded,  not 
quite  so  dirty,  and  had  far  less  of  that  rush  and  push 
so  characteristic  of  New  York.  But  the  same  peculiar 
wares  are  shown  outside  the  shops,  and  the  same 
peculiar  people  are  dickering  and  squabbling  over 
them.  One  prominent  feature  in  front  of  every  shop 
was  a  coop  of  live  poultry.  From  these,  the  women 


would  select  the  fowls  that  pleased  them,  the  shop¬ 
keeper  would  weigh  them,  and  each  would  go  off 
carrying  the  doomed  bird  by  the  legs,  to  meet  its  fate. 
Of  all  classes  and  conditions  are  the  buyers  and  sellers 
in  these  great  markets,  and  varied  are  the  goods  they 
handle.  All  are  an  instructive  study  to  one  interested 
in  the  problem  of  bringing  nearer  together  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  F.  H.  v. 


ALL  SORTS. 

Farm  Tenants  in  Canada. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you  on  that  side  of  the 
international  line  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  on  this 
side,  the  very  greatest  agricultural  evil  that  afflicts 
this  portion  of  Canada — Ontario,  I  mean — is  the  large 
proportion  of  tenants  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  those  who  are  cultivating  their  own  farms.  A 
rented  farm  is  like  a  livery  horse — both  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  at  the  mercy  of  the  hirer.  When  farming  is 
prosperous,  it  is  not  so  bad.  But  when  the  tenants, 
after  working  hard  all  the  year,  are  perplexed  in 
their  endeavors  to  make  both  ends  meet,  pinch  as 
much  as  they  may,  whether  it  be  on  account  of  poor 
crops  or  poor  prices  or  both  combined,  then  comes 
the  temptation  to  wring  the  wherewithal  out  of  the 
farm  by  any  means  that  are  available.  It  has  some¬ 
how  happened  that  so  many  barns  have  of  late  been 
burned,  that  the  insurance  companies  have  raised 
their  rates  on  that  description  of  property.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  found  necessary  to  obtain  a  special 
enactment  to  meet  the  case  of  a  tenant  farmer  mak¬ 
ing  way  with  his  property  before  the  rent  becomes 
due,  in  order  to  escape  from  paying  it.  The  effect  of 
all  this  in  the  end  will  be  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  poorer  class  of  tenants  to  get  farms  to  rent.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  poverty.  It  may  be  a  poverty  of 
money  ;  of  farm  skill ;  or  of  reputation  for  sobriety, 
industry,  and  honesty.  If,  in  the  last  recourse,  it  re¬ 
sults  in  the  owners  going  back  to  work  their  own 
farms,  it  may  not  after  all  prove  a  cause  of  much 
regret.  w.  o.  e. 

Whitby,  Ont. 

Growing  Potatoes  From  Sprouts. 

Will  you  give  the  process  of  raising  potatoes  from  sprouts,  and 
the  size  they  generally  grow  from  the  sprout  ? 

In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  yield  of 
potatoes  from  a  given  quantity  of  seed,  the  plan  of 
utilizing  all  the  sprouts  is  followed.  Every  fully  de¬ 
veloped  potato  “  eye  ”  is  composed  of  one  strong  (ter¬ 
minal)  bud  surrounded  by  several  smaller  (axillary) 
buds.  When  placed  under  the  proper  conditions  of 
heat  and  moisture,  the  main  bud  pushes  up  and  forms 
the  first  shoot  or  stem  of  the  “  vine”  ;  at  the  same 
time,  roots  are  formed  at  its  base.  If  this  shoot  be 
removed,  the  strongest  of  the  remaining  buds  pushes 
up  in  like  manner.  This  will  continue  until  all  of  the 
buds  have  started,  or  until  all  of  the  food  supply  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tuber  is  exhausted. 

Place  the  tubers  in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed  in  sand 
or  very  light  sandy  soil  and  cover  lightly,  barely  out 
of  sight.  Give  but  little  water,  only  enough  to  keep 
the  earth  moist.  After  the  sprouts  have  appeared, 
give  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  for  potato  plants 
show  a  decided  tendency  to  “  spindle”  when  grown 
under  glass.  When  the  first  sprouts  have  reached  a 
height  of  four  or  five  inches,  they  may  be  removed  by 
gently  pushing  the  fingers  down  close  to  the  tuber 
and  breaking  them  off.  Usually  a  perfect  mat  of  roots 
will  be  found  developed  from  the  base  of  each  stem. 
This  is  a  perfect  plant  with  roots,  stem  and  leaves, 
and  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  same 
way  as  a  cabbage  or  tomato  plant,  and  with  equal 
care,  is  just  as  certain  to  mature  a  crop.  Three  or 
four  crops  of  sprouts  may  be  taken. 

The  number  of  plants  may  be  further  increased  by 
taking  slips  or  cuttings  from  the  tips  of  the  sprouts 
which  may  be  rooted  in  a  greenhouse  or  shaded  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  soft-wood  cuttings. 
To  repeat,  plant  in  sand  or  sandy  soil  so  that  the 
sprouts  may  be  easily  removed.  Give  but  little  water, 
to  avoid  danger  of  rot.  Unless  extreme  earliness  be 
desired,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  hotbed  or  other 
artificial  heat.  A  cold  frame  is  sufficient  with  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  hay  or  leaves  instead  of  glass,  this  to  be  re¬ 
moved  as  the  sprouts  appear.  Frederic  cranefikld. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Fertilizers  Alone  for  Sweet  Potatoes. 

About  30  years  ago,  when  we  came  here,  it  was  the 
general  practice  to  use  stable  manure  for  sweets. 
The  agents  told  us  not  to  mark  them  so  that  they 
would  know  they  came  from  here,  as  they  would  not 
sell  as  well  as  though  they  came  from  other  locali¬ 
ties.  But  after  we  used  commercial  fertilizers,  they 
sold  for  a  dollar  a  barrel  more  than  from  any  other 
locality.  It  is  a  common  practice  now  to  bring  them 
from  other  places,  passing  by  other  shipping  places, 
in  order  to  have  them  sold  as  Vineland  potatoes.  Our 
climate  and  soil  are  especially  adapted,  with  the  use 


of  commercial  fertilizers,  to  raise  the  smoothest,  best 
color,  shape,  and  quality  of  sweets  that  are  raised 
anywhere  ;  and  I  think  they  bear  the  highest  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis. 

We  have  found  by  experience  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  a  fertilizer  that  contains  three  to 
four  per  cent  of  ammonia,  eight  to  ten  per  cent  of 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  eight  to  nine  per  cent 
of  actual  potash  ;  some  soils  need  more  ammonia  and 
some  less.  Stable  manure  is  entirely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  for  economy,  or  to  produce  the  best  results,  as 
to  quality,  shape  or  color.  It  contains  three  times 
too  much  ammonia  for  the  other  chemicals,  and  is 
greatly  deficient  in  potash.  Too  much  ammonia  pro¬ 
duces  too  rank  a  growth  of  vines  and  too  many  small 
potatoes  and  strings.  By  using  our  formula,  applying 
800  or  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  land  grows  better 
and  better  for  any  number  of  years.  Some  have  tried 
it  on  the  same  ground  for  nearly  20  years  with  no 
other  fertilizer,  with  good  results.  As  to  humus  or 
organic  matter,  sweets  do  not  need  much,  as  we  get 
as  good  or  better  crops  on  soils  destitute  of  humus. 
Where  brush  heaps  have  been  burned,  and  all  the 
organic  matter  beneath,  all  crops  grow  better  for  it. 
There  are  but  three  elements  that  need  to  be  applied 
to  crops  to  get  the  greatest  yield,  as  so  little  of  other 
elements  is  required  that  the  soil  can  supply  them. 

There  is  no  money  in  sweets  this  year,  for  such 
immense  quantities  have  been  raised  in  the  South, 
that  they  hardly  pay  for  harvesting,  especially  South. 
As  we  raise  crops  that  give  nothing  back  to  the  soil, 
we  use  chemical  manures  by  which  we  can  get  our 
lands  into  a  high  state  of  fertility  immediately,  and 
raise  paying  crops  at  the  same  time.  j.  wilde. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Rats  and  Celery. 

Celery,  besides  being  specifically  beneficial  to 
health  as  a  nerve  strengthener  and  otherwise,  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  most  people  by  way  of  dessert  after  a  meal, 
as  much  as  the  customary  dry  nuts  or  juicy  fruits. 
Its  growth  is  continually  extending  into  all  gardens 
that  have  a  mellow,  friable  soil  and  ready  means  of 
watering  in  case  of  drought.  The  principal  difficulty 
is  in  the  keeping  of  it,  but  that  is  beginning  to  be 
better  understood.  To  keep  well  through  cold 
weather  it  should  not  be  started  too  early,  but  for 
early  use,  the  seed  may  be  sown  as  early  as  tomato 
seed.  For  winter  use,  we  take  the  plants  up  about 
October  20,  before  any  freeze  of  much  lower  than  28 
degrees  F.,  occurs.  Celery  will  appear  to  recover 
after  being  exposed  to  20  degrees  F. ,  but  it  will  show 
the  bad  effects  by  not  keeping  so  well.  Our  cellar  is 
rather  too  warm  and  dry,  owing  to  a  furnace  in  one 
division  of  it ;  so  we  emptied  the  well-drained  two- 
foot-deep  pit  of  the  hotbed,  using  the  contents  to 
mulch  flower  plants,  etc.,  and  set  the  celery  in  it 
close  together,  but  with  fine  earth  covering  the  roots. 
Although  so  avid  for  water  during  the  season  of 
growth,  it  seems  to  need  but  little  while  blanching, 
by  having  the  stems  deprived  of  light  while  the  leaves 
are  open  to  it.  It  has  been  stored  about  six  weeks, 
and  has  not  shown  the  need  of  water  yet,  the  roots 
and  mold  being  damp  at  the  time  of  storing  and  con¬ 
tinuing  so  at  a  depth  of  20  inches,  with  the  stable 
manure  pile  close  by  and  showers  frequent  at  this 
season,  with  nights  long  and  the  sun  low.  The  pit  is 
covered  with  sash,  and  shutters  are  at  hand  to  cover 
all  on  cold  nights. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  point  that  accounts  for  the 
inauspicious  four-lettered  word  that  I  have  used  in 
the  title  to  this  story,  and  that  justifies  its  telling 
here.  In  order  to  supply  the  necessary  change  of  air 
to  the  leaves,  the  upper  end  of  the  sash  has  been 
propped  up  three  or  four  inches  by  little  blocks  of 
wood  when  needful,  thus  keeping  rain  off  from  the 
leaves  while  reducing  warmth  and  admitting  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  air.  The  bed,  for  convenience  of  access 
and  oversight,  is  on  the  south  side  of  a  stable  and 
carriage  floor.  It  is  but  a  hop  and  a  jump  for  a 
rat  to  spring  from  under  the  floor  into  the  celery 
pit,  and  we  have  just  made  the  vexatious  discovery 
that  the  rats  have  eaten  and  spoiled  quite  a  large  lot 
of  it  in  parts  from  which  we  were  not  using.  w. 

Blair  County,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Chapman  wants  to  send  you  his  catalogue  of  potatoes  and  pigs. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  is,  we  think,  the  largest  bee 
supply  house  in  the  country.  That  there  is  no  better  one  we  are 
certain. 

The  Pierce-Williams  Co.,  South  Haven,  Mich.,  manufacture  a 
very  complete  line  of  berry  boxes  and  crates,  also  baskets  for 
peaches,  grapes  and  melons.  They  will  send  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  on  application. 

The  “  Iron  Age  ”  wheel  hoes  have  become  justly  popular.  The 
high  wheel  makes  the  work  easier,  and  saves  man  labor.  The 
Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  will  send  catalogue 
of  these  goods  and  the  other  implements  made  by  them  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Messrs.  Morrill  <fc  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  report  con¬ 
tinued  success  with  their  Eclipse  spray  pump.  It  has  been  placed 
in  the  leading  Government  experiment  stations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  secured  unqualified  indorsement  of  the 
authorities.  Last  April,  it  won  first  place  in  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  contest  at  Grimsby. 

We  have  known  houses  that  were  lined  inside  with  Fay’s 
manilla  roofing  instead  of  plaster.  They  were  warm  houses,  too. 
It  is  used  more  extensively,  however,  for  roofing  and  sheathing, 
and  we  want  to  say  right  here  that  if  the  wind  whistles  through 
your  stable  or  pig  pen,  you  would  better  make  an  investment  in 
some  of  these  goods  at  once.  The  Fay  Manilla  Roofing  Co.,  Cam 
den,  N.  J.,  are  the  manufacturers 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

E  are  told  that  next  season’s  shirt 
waists  will  have  smaller  sleeves, 
and  a  round  yoke  at  the  back,  the  fronts 
quite  full.  With  them  we  are  to  wear 
white  collars,  or  ribbon  finished  with  a 
narrow  line  of  white. 

* 

We  often  hear  of  people  “  borrowing 
trouble.”  Why  not  change  off  occasion¬ 
ally  to  borrow  happiness  ?  It’s  always 
sunshine  somewhere. 

* 

A  convenient  traveling  case  for  stick¬ 
pins  consists  of  a  strip  of  chamois  leather 
eight  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide, 
one  end  being  pointed.  Down  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  strip,  a  lining  of  thick  white 
lamb’s-wool  cloth  is  stitched.  This 
makes  a  secure  place  to  stick  the  pins. 
The  strip  is  bound  with  narrow  ribbon, 
and  has,  at  the  pointed  end,  a  wider  rib¬ 
bon  to  tie  it  when  rolled  up.  On  each 
side,  near  the  square  end,  inch- wide  flaps 
of  the  chamois  should  be  added,  these  to 
fold  over  the  pins  that  they  may  not  slip 
out. 

* 

For  the  woman  who  wishes  to  keep 
her  hair  silken  and  glossy,  a  fortnightly 
egg  shampoo  is  the  best  thing  possible; 
it  is  not  nearly  so  troublesome  as  it 
appears.  Beat  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
smooth,  then  apply  to  the  scalp  with  a 
small,  rather  stiff,  brush;  a  fine  nail 
brush  is  useful.  Rub  the  egg  well  into 
the  central  parting,  and  separate  the 
locks  of  hair  until  it  has  cleansed  every 
part  of  the  scalp ;  then  rinse  copiously 
with  warm  (not  hot)  water.  It  is  far 
more  cleansing  than  soap,  without  the 
harsh  after  effect  of  most  hair  washes. 
A  little  bay  rum  or  alcohol,  rubbed  into 
the  roots  of  the  hair  after  washing,  will 
obviate  the  risk  of  taking  cold. 

* 

For  the  little  girl’s  winter  bonnet,  the 
close-fitting  little  round  Puritan  or  Dutch 
cap  will  be  found  the  most  becoming, 
though  we  see  some  in  the  shops  with 
great  flaring  rims  like  a  grandmother’s 
skyscraper  bonnet.  A  favorite  shape 
is  a  close  little  round  cap  with  a  flaring 
curtain  to  protect  the  neck,  a  narrow 
band  of  fur  around  the  face,  with  a 
white  lace  ruche  on  the  inside.  When 
made  of  velvet,  they  are  very  pretty 
in  such  sober  colors  as  bronze  or 
mouse  color.  They  do  not  necessarily 
match  the  coat  in  color  or  material, 
merely  harmonizing  with  it.  For  every¬ 
day  use,  the  same  close  little  shape, 
firmly  crocheted  or  knitted  in  a  washing 
yarn,  is  pretty  and  useful. 

WOVEN  RUGS  OF  SACKING. 

HE  fatigue  of  ironing  is  much  in¬ 
creased  by  standing  all  the  time 
on  a  hard,  unyielding  floor.  Have  some¬ 
thing  springy  to  stand  on  ;  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  old  carpet  laid  flat  on 
each  other  make  a  good  stand  for  iron¬ 
ing,  but  better  still  is  bran-sack  mat¬ 
ting,  and  this  is  how  to  make  it.  Take 
old  bran  sacks,  rip  them  open,  wash 
clean,  cut  on  the  bias  into  strips  \\i 
inch  wide.  Sew  them  together  strongly, 
then  fray  the  edges  by  pulling  them 
through  the  fingers  or  over  a  chair  back 
that  has  a  square  edge  on  it ;  roll  it  into 
balls  as  for  rag  carpet,  and  allow  about 
seven  pounds  for  a  square  yard  of  weav- 
ng.  Have  it  woven  in  the  manner  of 
German  carpet ;  that  is,  all  the  warp 
covered,  and  beat  up  hard.  It  should 
come  off  the  loom  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  makes  excellent  matting, 
which  will  lie  as  close  as  a  board  to  the 
floor,  at  almost  no  cost  except  for  weav¬ 
ing.  As  a  standing  place  when  ironing 

will  be  found  a  great  comfort.  A  ma 


six  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide  will  be 
found  a  good  size.  This  would  require 
about  10  pounds  of  old  sacking  and  two 
running  yards  of  weaving. 

I  usually  put  on  warp  enough  when 
getting  ready  for  a  carpet  to  weave 
what  matting  will  be  required.  Leave 
ends  long  enough  to  tie,  and  tie  them 
before  the  mat  is  removed  from  the 
loom,  to  prevent  raveling.  The  sack¬ 
ing  will  take  any  kind  of  dye  readily, 
and  fancy  borders  may  thus  be  woven 
on  if  wanted,  but  don’t  try  to  put  on 
borders  of  some  other  material,  in  case 
the  two  do  not  shrink  the  same,  and 
thus  make  your  rug  show  uneven  all 
over. 

Grandmother’s  loom  is  no  longer  a 
necessity  in  our  homes,  for  the  production 
of  underwear  or  clothing  ;  but  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  it  can  be  used  pleas¬ 
urably  and  profitably  in  the  long  win¬ 
ter  days  by  man  or  boy  when  home- 
bound.  Rugs,  hammocks,  horse  blan¬ 
kets,  horse-fly  nets,  portieres,  etc.,  will 
all  suggest  themselves  as  suitable  things 
for  the  tome  factory  to  produce,  using 
waste  time  and  mostly  waste  material  to 
beautify  and  benefit. 

No  need  to  try  our  friend’s  plan  of 
putting  down  boards  to  keep  stravs  berry 
grounds  clean.  Your  old  rags  can  be 
woven  into  strips,  to  suit  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  or  you  can  use  old  car¬ 
pet  that,  having  seen  its  best  days,  can 
be,  as  it  were,  turned  out  to  grass  to  end 
its  days  in  peace,  and  it  would,  1  believe, 
on  account  of  its  porosity,  be  the 
superior  of  boards  as  a  permanent 
mulch.  AUNT  HANNAH. 


HOMEMADE  CLOTHES  HAMPERS 
AND  BASKETS. 

HOSE  who  have  made  clothes 
hampers  out  of  empty  barrels 
have,  no  doubt,  found  the  same  fault 
which  caused  me  to  try  to  make  a  better 
one;  they  are  so  heavy  that  they  can 
not  be  moved  from  place  to  place  with 
ease.  In  Fig.  7  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  frame  of  a  hamper  that  is 
light,  pretty,  and  strong  enough  for  any 
use  to  which  it  is  adapted.  Three  of 
the  broad,  flat  hoops  of  a  half  barrel 
are  to  be  used  for  the  body  of  the 
hamper,  and  these  are  held  together  by 
two  or  three  strips  of  lathing — the  kind 
used  on  walls  for  whitewash — or  if  this 
can  not  be  had,  split  barrel  staves  and 
use  them  in  its  place;  these  strips  must 
be  nailed  inside  of  the  hoops.  Cover 
the  bottom  hoop  with  some  kind  of 
heavy  cotton  cloth,  lap  the  edges  well 
over  the  hoop  and  tack  securely  to  it  all 
around.  Hinge  a  fourth  hoop  to  the  one 
on  top,  using  a  small  hinge,  or  a  strong 
tape  woven  in  and  out  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  tie  the  ends  together  (this  hinge 
is  like  the  one  used  on  the  red  bound, 
double  school  slates,  and  will  do  if  a 
better  one  can  not  be  had).  The  frame 
is  now  ready  for  its  covering  ;  to  make 
this,  measure  a  width  of  good  matting 
around  the  frame,  stretching  slightly  so 
that  it  will  fit  snugly,  and  allow  for  a 
broad  seam — at  least  an  inch — firmly 
stitch  up  this  seam,  lay  it  open  and 
neatly  fell  under  the  edges  to  prevent 
their  raveling ;  now  slip  the  matting 
over  the  frame,  and  with  small  tacks, 
secure  it  all  around  to  each  of  the  three 
hoops,  letting  the  selvedge  edges  of  the 
matting  reach  the  top  and  bottom  edges 
of  the  two  end  hoops.  The  cover  of  the 
hamper  must  also  be  covered  with 
matting ;  cut  a  round  piece,  allowing 
for  deep  edges  to  turn  down  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  hoop,  where  the  fulness  will 
have  to  be  plaited,  and  cut  with  the 
scissors,  in  order  to  make  it  lie  flat;  this 
is  the  only  part  of  the  hamper  that  will 
give  trouble,  but  if  care  be  taken  to  cut 
out  the  pieces  neatly,  and  not  too  near 


the  top  edge,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult 
task.  After  the  edges  are  tacked 
securely,  cut  a  strip  of  matting,  fold 
under  the  raw  edges  and  tack  the  strip 
around  the  hoop,  letting  the  selvedge 
ends  meet  at  the  back;  if  the  strip  is  not 
long  enough  to  meet,  put  in  a  piece 
extra,  and  tack  the  selvedge  parts  over 
it.  Let  the  strip  cover  the  hoop  well, 
and  put  it  on  neatly  with  a  double  row 
of  tacks. 

To  provide  the  hamper  with  handles, 
cut  neat  strips  of  leather  from  an  old 
kid  shoe,  and  tack  one  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  hoop,  patting  several  tacks 
in  each  end  of  the  leather,  and  letting  it 
bulge  between  the  fastenings  like  the 
straps  on  a  trunk.  Another  strip  of 
leather  is  used  to  fasten  down  the  cover; 
tack  this  strip  to  the  hoop  that  forms 
the  cover,  cut  a  button  hole  in  it,  and 
just  below, on  the  top  hoop  of  the  hamper, 
fasten  an  oblong,  roundish  button,  by 
passing  through  its  metal  eye,  a  leather 
string  and  tacking  each  end  of  the 
string  to  the  hoop.  If  the  leather  straps 
are  bound  around  with  narrow,  colored 
tape,  stitched  on  the  machine,  they  are 
much  prettier  and  neater.  Beat  down 
all  points  of  the  tacks,  and  line  the 
hamper  with  cheese  cloth.  Work  and 
waste  baskets,  umbrella  stands,  etc., 
can  be  made  in  this  same  way,  by  using 
the  little  wooden  hoops  that  ladies  use 


FRAME  FOR  CLOTHES  HAMPER.  Fig.  7. 

for  their  embroidery  frames,  in  place  of 
the  barrel  hoops.  When  tacking  the 
matting  to  the  hoops,  use  a  stick  of 
stove  wood  to  rest  the  hoop  on  as  you 
work.  M.  LANE  GRIFFIN. 


HOMEMADE  HOSE  SUPPORTERS. 

HERE  there  are  several  members 
in  the  family  to  wear  hose  sup¬ 
porters  or  suspenders  the  expense  is  no 
small  item,  for  the  elastic  used  is  so 
poor,  particularly  in  children’s  support¬ 
ers,  that  they  soon  wear  out.  A  yard 
of  strong,  serviceable,  plain  elastic  can 
be  purchased  for  10  cents,  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  all  of  this  material  necessary  for  at 
least  two  pairs  of  supporters,  three  pairs 
for  small  children.  Cut  it  in  suitable 
lengths,  and  to  one  end  carefully  over¬ 
hand  a  piece  of  heavy  drilling  two  inches 
long,  twice  the  width  of  the  elastic, 
folded,  to  be,  when  finished,  six  thick¬ 
nesses.  With  coarse  thread,  work  a 
buttonhole  in  this  to  button  it  to  the 
clothing.  To  the  other  end  attach  the 
two  short  straps  containing  the  metal 
clasps  from  a  pair  of  worn-out  support¬ 
ers,  and  one  has  a  pair  of  serviceable  ones 
that  will  outwear  at  least  two,  maybe 
four,  pairs  of  purchased  ones  costing 
from  three  to  five  times  as  much.  We 
used  to  button  these  to  the  children’s 
underwaists,  but  finding  them  a  heavy 
strain,  we  invented  a  sort  of  shoulder 
strap  or  suspender  to  support  them.  To 


make  it  we  take  tvio  strips  of  muslin 
two  inches  wide,  and  for  a  child  of  eight 
or  ten  years  old,  about  a  yard  long. 
These  are  folded  lengthwise,  edges 
turned  in  and  stitched;  they  are  then 
crossed  in  the  center,  forming  a  diamond¬ 
shaped  join,  instead  of  square.  One 
fourth  of  each  piece  is  then  folded  up  at 
one  end,  and  the  end  of  the  opposite 
strip  is  brought  over  and  laid  over  the 
end  of  the  one  folded  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ends  of  each  come  even  with  the 
sides  of  the  other,  making  shoulder  loops 
on  the  principle  of  a  man’s  suspenders. 
Wherever  folds  or  joinings  occur  it  is 
securely  stitched  on  the  machine.  A 
button  and  buttonhole  join  it  in  back, 
and  buttons  are  sewed  where  the  lower 
part  is  folded  upward  to  button  the 
stocking  supporters  on  to.  If  desired, 
short  straps  can  be  stitched  on  here  to 
attach  the  supporters  to,  but  we  think  it 
better  to  make  the  supporters  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  waist. 

MRS.  C.  8.  EVERTS. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS . 

Simple  Remedies  for  Earache. — Ear¬ 
ache  can  be  quickly  and  easily  cured  by 
either  of  the  following  remedies  :  A 
menthol  pencil  rubbed  on  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  batting,  and  the  batting  placed 
in  the  ear  will  give  almost  immediate 
relief,  or  a  little  black  pepper  and  sweet 
oil  with  a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum  will 
soon  effect  a  cure  if  put  on  batting  and 
put  in  the  ear.  When  the  children  are 
subject  to  this  complaint  a  small  bottle 
of  oil,  laudanum  and  pepper  could  be 
prepared  and  kept  ready  for  use.  Both 
remedies  are  excellent  for  toothache 
and  neuralgia,  and  the  menthol  pencil 
is  a  fine  headache  cure. 

MABEL  H.  MONSEY. 

Diet  Cookery. — To  be  able  to  prepare 
dainty  and  nutritious  dishes  for  invalids, 
is  an  art  quite  apart  from  ordinary 
cooking.  Indeed,  it  is  so  much  so  that 
women  who  are  quite  famous  in  their 
neighborhoods  for  getting  up  fine  din¬ 
ners  or  collations  are  utterly  at  sea  when 
circumstances  require  food  for  an  in¬ 
valid.  In  feeding  patients  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever,  the  utmost  caution 
should  be  observed  to  give  food  that  is 
digested  in  the  stomach,  and  that  will 
not  tax  the  enfeebled  intestines.  The 
yolk  of  egg  should  never  be  given  in  in¬ 
testinal  trouble,  and  the  albumen  should 
not  be  cooked  beyond  what  cooking  it 
would  get  in  being  stirred,  after  a  little 
beating,  into  hot  milk  (not  scalded). 
Milk  in  fact,  which  is  a  standard  diet, 
should  not  be  eaten  cold,  but  made 
warm,  particularly  for  the  children  who 
eat  milk  and  bread  for  supper. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Cottage  Cheese. — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sometime  ago,  1  saw  a  recipe  for  cottage 
cheese,  and  I’ve  been  thinking  I’d  send 
a  new  way  I  learned.  It  is  quicker  and 
we  like  the  cheese  better.  I  like  the 
milk  to  be  pretty  solid  ;  yet  it  must  not 
be  too  old.  Put  the  clabbered  milk  into 
a  large  pan,  and  pour  on  it  slowly 
(stirring  the  milk  all  the  while  with  a 
skimmer)  about  half  as  much  boiling 
water  as  you  have  milk.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  go  above  110  degrees. 
As  soon  as  you  have  poured  on  the 
water,  begin  testing  it  by  rubbing  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  and  when  as  hard 
as  desired,  pour  into  a  muslin  bag  and 
squeeze  out  the  whey.  Then  put  the 
bag  in  a  bucket,  open  it’  and  pour  on  to 
the  cheese  about  a  gallon  of  cool  or  cold 
water;  crumble  the  cheese  with  the  hand, 
and  so  wash  thoroughly.  Again  squeeze 
it,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  salt  and  cream, 
which  should  not  be  added  until  time  to 
serve,  or  if  for  sale,  just  before  starting 
to  town.  We  make  it  in  the  evening 
and  then  the  next  day,  season  and  take 
to  town.  b. 
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Forced  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Lily  of  the  valley  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  flower  stores  during  fully  11  months 
of  the  year.  It  is  very  readily  forced 
into  bloom,  the  “  pips,”  as  florists  term 
the  little  bulbs,  being  merely  planted  in 
pure  sand,  freely  watered,  shaded,  and 
kept  in  a  high  temperature.  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  days  of  this  treatment  bring 
them  into  bloom.  Sand  is  used  because 
they  are  not  expected  to  produce  roots, 
merely  to  force  out  the  flower  through 
the  nutriment  stored  in  the  bulb.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  while  the  flowers 
could  be  produced  at  any  time  during 
winter  previous  to  the  normal  period  of 
blooming,  they  could  not  be  produced 
after  that,  but  the  florists  have  obvi¬ 
ated  this  difficulty  by  putting  the  bulbs 
into  cold  storage  until  needed,  these 
cold  storage  roots  providing  the  summer 
flowers.  The  lily  of  the  valley  bulbs 
forced  in  this  country  are  all  imported, 
being  grown  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  Germany  and  Russia.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  force  this  plant  by  digging 
up  some  clumps  from  the  garden  bed.  A 
square  clump  might  be  dug  before  the 
snow  covers  the  bed,  and  stored  in  a  cold 
place  until  wanted.  Freezing  will  not 
do  any  damage.  In  this  case,  the  bulbs 
should  not  be  disturbed,  the  whole  clump 
being  put  in  a  pan,  and  brought  along 
gently. 

Seasonable  Work. 

This  is  an  excellent  season  to  do  a 
little  propagating,  so  as  to  have  nice 
plants  for  bedding  out.  Geraniums, 
which  may  be  growing  tall  and  strag¬ 
gling,  will  yield  cuttings  which  may  be 
potted  firmly  into  soil  in  two-inch  pots  ; 
they  will  do  quite  as  well  as  though  put 
into  sand.  While  they  need  warmth 
and  protection  from  draft  when  rooting, 
the  air  of  the  room  in  which  they  are 
kept  must  be  pure  and  free  from  the 
fumes  of  gas  or  coal  oil.  The  escape  of 
illuminating  gas  is  always  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  plants,  especially  when  in  bloom  ; 
the  usual  result  is  immediate  dropping 
of  the  buds,  followed,  in  the  case  of 
such  subjects  as  begonias,  by  dropping 
of  the  leaves  also. 

Ageratums  may  also  be  propagated 
now,  as  they  will  soon  begin  to  grow 
straggly,  and  when  the  cuttings  are 
rooted  the  old  plants  may  be  thrown 
away.  We  find  them  very  satisfactory 
as  a  window  plant,  providing  plenty  of 
bloom.  They  should  be  carefully  looked 
over  for  traces  of  mealy  bug ;  if  any 
of  the  tiny  white  cottony  dots  are 
observed,  rub  them  carefully  off  with  a 
soft  pointed  stick.  These  bugs  are  a 
great  nuisance  on  soft-wooded  plants. 
If  some  old  coleus  have  been  carried 
over  from  last  summer,  propagate  them 
from  the  young  shoots  ;  the  old  plants, 
which  are  usually  dull  in  color  when 
cold  weather  sets  in,  will  be  getting 
very  angular  and  stalky,  as  they  so  often 
drop  their  leaves  when  in  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  They  should,  however,  have 
plenty  of  “  breaks  ”  or  young  shoots  for 
propagating.  Ivy  geraniums  will  now 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


be  throwing  out  long  shoots,  and  they 
will  be  all  the  better  for  stopping  ;  the 
top  shoot  should  be  pinched  off,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  stocky  growth,  and  this 
severed  shoot  may  be  planted  in  a  small 
pot,  thus  increasing  the  stock.  Ivy 
geraniums  have  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  of  late  years,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  grow  the  old-fashioned  type 
with  small  single  blooms,  when  we  can 
get  the  fine  new  varieties,  such  as 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner.  Their 
luxuriant  foliage  and  trailing  habit 
render  Ivy  geraniums  indispensable 
where  basket  plants  are  required. 

The  Winter  Hawthorn. 

This  title  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
Cape  Pond-weed,  known  botanically  as 
Aponogeton  distachyon.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  water  plants  we 
have,  and  very  satisfactory  for  the 
house  garden,  as  well  as  out-of-doors. 
The  plant  has  fleshy  strap-shaped  leaves, 
and  very  oddly-shaped  white  flowers 
with  purple  anthers.  The  blossoms  are 
deliciously  fragrant,  scenting  all  the 
surrounding  air.  Being  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  natural  bloom¬ 
ing  time  of  this  pond-weed  is  winter, 
though,  outside,  it  usually  begins  to 
flower  in  August,  continuing  until  frost. 
Though  hardly  considered  reliably 
hardy  in  this  latitude,  it  is  tolerably 
sure  to  stand  the  winter  if  where  ice 
will  not  interfere  with  its  roots.  It  is 
not  a  floating  plant,  so  should  be  planted 
in  shallow  water  near  the  edge  of  the 
pond  or  stream.  Or  it  may  be  planted 
in  a  tub  or  pail  half  filled  with  rich 
compost,  with  a  little  sand  on  top,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  becoming  muddy. 

For  house  culture,  it  may  be  planted 
in  the  same  way  in  a  jardiniere  or 
aquarium.  First  put  in  the  soil  and 
plant  the  roots,  then  put  sand  over  the 
top  of  the  earth,  and  then  fill  up  the 
vessel  with  water.  A  temperature  of 
55  to  60  degrees  is  suitable.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  aponogeton  flowers 
well  during  the  winter,  and  is  unusual 
as  well  as  attractive.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  vessel  containing  the  plant 
may  be  placed  on  the  porch  or  veranda. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 


Poinsettias,  which,  though  not  com¬ 
mon,  form  a  beautiful  winter  plant  for 
the  window,  are  now  developing  their 
showy  bracts,  and  being  heavy  feeders, 
will  soon  exhaust  the  soil  in  their  pots. 
Water  them  twice  a  week  with  liquid 
manure ;  it  will  encourage  both  color 
and  size  of  the  bracts.  If  starved,  the 
poinsettia  is  pretty  sure  to  lose  all  its 
lower  leaves,  spoiling  the  appearance  of 
the  plant. 

The  first  snow  of  the  season  fell  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  November  29. 
It  was  extremely  wet  and  heavy,  and 
its  effect  is  noticeable  on  evergreens, 


where  it  was  allowed  to  lie,  the  branches 
being  badly  spread  out  of  shape.  It  is 
always  advisable,  after  a  heavy  snow 
fall,  to  knock  or  shake  the  snow  from 
the  branches  of  evergreen  shrubs  ;  this 
is  readily  done  with  a  rake  or  hoe- 
handle.  If,  after  the  snow  is  removed, 
some  of  the  branches  remain  out  of 
shape,  tie  them  into  place  with  a  bit  of 
marline,  taking  care  to  avoid  undue 
tightness.  Such  shrubs  as  the  dense¬ 
leaved  retinisporas  suffer  greatly  from 
this  weight  of  snow. 

One  of  the  prettiest  window  plants 
recently  noted  was  a  greenhouse  slipper 
orchid,  Cypripedium  insigne.  Its  oddly 
shaped  green  and  brown  flowers  were 
freely  produced,  and  have  the  valuable 
quality  of  lasting  on  the  plant  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  It  succeeds  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  given  to  ordinary  window  plants, 
and,  if  a  well-established  plant  of  fair 
size,  a  good  crop  of  flowers  is  cer¬ 
tain.  This  plant  is  grown  in  very  large 
quantities  by  commercial  florists  for  cut 
flowers,  a  tremendous  crop  being  mar¬ 
keted  in  New  York  at  the  holiday  season. 

Winter  Salads. — A  pleasantly  pun¬ 
gent  winter  salad  is  young  mustard, 
which  may  be  grown  in  the  kitchen 
window.  Fill  a  shallow  cigar  box  with 
earth,  put  a  little  clean  sand  on  top,  sow 
thickly  with  mustard  seed,  moisten,  and 
put  in  a  warm  place.  It  should  be  up 
in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  cut  within  a 
week  from  its  first  appearance.  By  sow¬ 
ing  it  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
a  succession  is  sure.  Instead  of  mustard 
only,  a  mixture  of  mustard  and  cress 
may  be  sown.  Another  quickly-grown 
salad,  which  may  be  obtained  under 
similar  circumstances  in  winter,  is  nas¬ 
turtium  ;  the  young  plants  are  cut  when 
about  one  inch  high.  They  are  tender, 
succulent,  and  pungent  in  flavor.  Of 
course  one  would  not  buy  a  high-priced 
strain  of  seed  for  this  purpose  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  seed  sold  by  the  pound  is  quite 
good  enough. 

Cannas. — If  seeds  of  these  are  sown 
now,  they  should  be  well-grown  plants 
ready  to  bloom  at  bedding-out  time. 
Cannas  are  not  easily  germinated  unless 
the  seed  is  prepared  by  soaking.  Many 
of  the  florists  soak  them  for  24  hours, 
and  then,  holding  the  seed  firmly  in 
pincers,  chip  a  little  of  the  hard  shell 
off  one  end  with  a  very  sharp  knife. 
Sow  in  a  shallow  box  containing  one 
inch  of  earth  and  one  inch  of  sand. 
Naturally,  they  germinate  better  and 
more  quickly  when  in  a  place  with 
bottom  heat,  as  a  greenhouse  bench 
with  pipes  underneath  it,  but  this 


“Mend  it 
or  End  it,” 

has  been  the  rallying  cry  of 
reform,  directed  against  abuses 
municipal  or  social. 

For  the  man  who  lets  him¬ 
self  be  abused  by  a  cough  the 
cry  should  be  modified  to : 
Mend  it,  or  it’ll  end  you.  You 
can  mend  any  cough  with 

Ayer’s 

Cherry  Pectoral. 
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position  can  hardly  be  secured  by  an 
amateur,  so  we  must  select  as  favorable 
a  place  as  possible.  When  the  young 
seedlings  have  made  a  fair  start  they 
may  be  removed  from  the  box  and 
potted  before  they  begin  to  crowd.  The 
variety  Mme.  Crozy,  the  best  general 
utility  canna  we  can  grow,  usually 
comes  true  from  seed,  but  many  of  the 
others  vary  considerably  from  the  par¬ 
ent  type.  Don’t  think,  however,  be¬ 
cause  your  canna  seedling  differs  from 
its  parent,  that  it  is  necessarily  new  or 
valuable.  There  are  over  500  different 
varieties  of  cannas  now  in  cultivation, 
and  fully  400  of  them  are  too  much  alike 
to  be  valuable.  We  doubt  whether  any 
park  superintendent  or  other  large 
planter  grows  50  different  varieties,  and 
one  could  prune  the  collection  down  to 
a  dozen,  and  still  have  the  cream  for 
general  purposes.  Dwarf  growers  like 
Mme.  Crozy  make  fine  pot  plants  for 
winter  flowering. 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth’s ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
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embody  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  years  and  the  guarantee 
of  a  long-established  reputa¬ 
tion.  Send  for  catalogue. 


MODEL. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Something  Worth  Knowing- 


[—Patent  Medicine 
sold  to  families  at 
a  bargain.  You  can  save  money.  For  particulars  write 
to  Stuart's  Pharmacy,  33  Cary  Ave.,  Wllkesbarre,  Pa. 


(U, 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cared  by  aging  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RH.EUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest.  Barest  and  best.  8ampls 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  THE  Hit.  WHITEHALL  AtEQRIMINE  CO.,  South  Rent !,  2nd. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  large  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  §40  to  §60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  seUing,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
§19.50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  §20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions,  for  §25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Old  and  New  Premiums. 

There  will  be  just  a  few  days  yet  in  which  to  get  in  some  work 
on  those  nine  premiums  after  this  issue  reaches  our  readers.  Just  a 
day  or  two  or  even  a  half  day  may  put  you  in  for  one  of  these 
premiums.  Remember  that  the  smallest  premiums  are  for  $15,  $10 
and  $5.  The  watch  went  last  week  to  a  boy,  Herbert  S.  Foreman, 
of  Illinois.  A.11  clubs  received  here  Saturday,  January  2,  will  count 
for  these  nine  premiums,  as  January  1  is  a  holiday,  and  we  shall  get 
no  mail  on  that  day. 


MILK  PRODUCERS’  MEETING. 

Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  editor  of  the  New  England 
Homestead,  published  a  call  recently  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  milk  producers  that  supply  milk  to  the  New 
York  City  market.  The  meeting  was  called  for 
Monday,  December  21,  at  the  Broadway  Central 
Hotel,  this  city.  About  25  persons  were  present, 
some  of  whom  were  both  dealers  and  producers. 
Mr.  Myrick  was  made  chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hoag,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

After  some  reminiscences  of  old-time  milk  wars 
of  this  city  and  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Myrick  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  nine  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  organization  for  mutual  protection, 
etc.  It  was  understood  that  no  creamerymen  or 
dealers  were  to  be  appointed  on  this  committee, 
and  the  dealers  who  were  appointed  declined  to 
serve. 


Now  for  January  Work. 

The  premiums  for  January  will  be  $50,  $35,  $25,  $15  and  $5— 
ALL  HARD  CASH.  These  will  be  awarded  January  30,  to  the 
largest  five  clubs  sent  in  between  January  3  and  January  30.  The 
clubs  received  January  2  will  count  on  the  December  premiums. 
On  all  the  names  sent  during  J anuary,  the  regular  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion  will,  also,  be  allowed,  and  further,  an  average  of  $2  a  day  will 
be  paid  in  weekly  premiums  during  January.  This  $2  will  not  be 
sent  out  daily  to  the  largest  club  received  for  the  day  as  it  was  last 
year,  but  every  Saturday  night  during  the  month,  $2  in  cash  will  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  six  club  raisers  who  send  the  largest  six  clubs 
during  the  week.  The  whole  number  of  names  sent  during  the  week 
will  count,  so  that  the  names  need  not  all  be  sent  at  one  time. 


After  a  recess,  Mr.  Myrick  reported  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  and  read  a  set  of  printed  reso¬ 
lutions  which  the  committee  had  adopted.  These 
resolutions  favored  the  organization  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  into  a  society  to  be  known  as  the  Five- 
State  Milk  Producers’  Association.  They  had 
been  thoughtfully  prepared  by  Mr.  Myrick,  and 
were  adopted  with  few  minor  changes,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  committee.  They  provide  for  an 
executive  committee  to  consistof  11  members,  one 
to  represent  the  patrons  of  each  transportation 
line  that  carries  milk  to  the  New  York  City 
market.  The  Ramsdell  boat  line  on  the  Hudson 
was  finally  dropped,  and  the  Erie  system  given 
two  members  on  the  committee.  Following  are 
the  members: 

E.  G.  Seeley,  Roxbury,  Conn.,  Housatonic  Val¬ 
ley  route;  Walter  B.  Culver,  Sharon  Station,  N. 
Y.,  Harlem  Railroad;  J.  E.  Hoag,  Clinton  Cor¬ 
ners,  N.  Y.,  New  York  Central  Railroad;  Irwin 
Holcomb,  Butternut  Grove,  N.  Y.,  Ontario  & 
Western  Railroad ;  L.  H.  S.  Martin,  Augusta,  N. 
J.,  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad ; 
P.  K.  Squire,  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  Lacka- 


A  great  many  subscriptions  expire  in  January.  Send  for  the 
lists,  get  the  renewals,  pick  up  a  few  new  names,  and  pocket  some 
of  this  cash  !  Six  men  will  get  $2  every  Saturday  night  during 
January.  It  may  take  a  half  day,  or  a  day,  possibly,  in  some  cases, 
two  days,  to  earn  it ;  but  you  have  the  commission  besides,  and  a 
chance  at  the  other  premiums  on  the  last  of  the  month. 


wanna  &  Western  Railroad;  J.  Hulsizer,  Asbury, 
N.  J.,  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad;  Ira  Snell, 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  West  Shore  Railroad ;  Geo.  E. 
Wells,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  and  Wm.  Hallock,  Wasb- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y.,  Erie  Railroad.  Mr.  Wells 
supposed  himself  ineligible  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  director  in  the  New  York  Consolidated  Milk 
Exchange,  but  this  objection  was  not  sustained. 
The  committee  was  given  power  to  fill  Vacancies 
and  to  increase  its  own  members.  Each  member 
was,  also,  authorized  to  appoint  his  own  proxy. 
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THE  MISSOURI  STATE  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY 

held  its  39tli  annual  session  atMarceline,  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  9  and  10,  1896.  The  display  of  apples  was 
the  envy  or  pride  of  all  who  saw  them.  The 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  for  miles  about,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  the  town,  attended  every  meeting. 
It  was  a  very  successful  and  profitable  gather¬ 
ing.  A  paper  devoted  to  rose  culture,  by  Mrs.  G. 
E.  Dugan,  was  a  plea  for  the  queen  of  flowers 
and  the  care  that  should  be  taken  of  it.  The  very 
best  soil  two  feet  deep  is  needed  for  the  bed. 
Continual  cultivation  is  the  secret  of  success. 
Spray  with  kerosene  emulsion  for  the  insects, 
cover  with  leaves  in  the  fall,  prune  closely  in  the 
spring.  The  hybrid  perpetuals  recommended 
are:  Madame  Chas.  Wood,  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
Paul  Neyron,  John  Hopper  and  American  Beauty. 
Tea  and  hybrid  Tea  roses  are  the  most  beautiful 
of  all;  the  best  varieties  are:  Bridesmaid,  Sun¬ 
set,  Bride,  Safrano,  Meteor,  and  Perle.  The 
Planting  of  a  Tree,  by  A.  Nelson,  was  the  story  of 
the  value  of  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
road  for  a  mile,  back  in  old  York  State.  The 
trees  were  sugar  maples  and  every  time  that 
farm  was  sold,  it  brought  nearly  $20  per  acre 
more  than  equally  good  farms  without  the  trees, 
and  now,  after  40  years,  these  trees  stand  as  a 
beautiful  monument  to  the  planters.  BulbGrow- 
ng  was  a  treatise  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Irish,  of  Shaw 
School  of  Botany,  St.  Louis.  Use  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  planting  at  the  proper  season,  hardy  bulbs 
in  November,  and  spring  bulbs  in  early  spring. 
Cover  the  bulbs  with  fine  manure  two  inches 
deep,  and  work  it  into  the  soil  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Fall  bulbs  leave  in  the  ground  for  three 
years.  Crocus  can  be  put  into  any  part  of  the 
lawn,  and  will  come  up  through  the  grass  early 
in  the  spring,  thus  making  dainty  spots  of  color 
while  the  weather  is  still  cold. 

There  were  three  papers  on  orcharding  from 
north,  south,  and  central  Missouri.  Of  the  soils 
adapted  to  orcharding,  the  high  and  low  lands 
were  both  called  good,  if  there  was  lower  land 
close  by,  and  the  subsoil  was  not  tenacious  clay 
or  hard  pan.  Location  and  exposure  were  con¬ 
sidered  separately,  and  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  we  should  not  stop  in  com¬ 
mercial  orcharding  for  any  slope,  but  plant  over 
and  across  the  hills.  Good  plowing  and  subsoil¬ 
ing  is  the  best  preparation — if  done  in  the  fall,  so 
much  the  better.  Planting  is  best  done  by  mark, 
ing  off  each  way  with  a  two-horse  plow,  planting 
in  the  cross.  Dig  holes  no  larger  or  deeper  than 
necessary.  Do  not  plant  too  deeply,  prune  care¬ 
fully,  not  too  much.  The  varieties  for  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  are  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Jonathan, 
Grimes’s  Golden,  Winesap,  (or  Mammoth  Black 
Twig)  York,  Clayton,  Minkler,  White  Pippin,  and 
Huntsman.  Care  and  cultivation  must  be  of  the 
oest.  Cow  peas  are  the  best  fertilizer;  plow  these 
in  during  the  summer  or  even  in  the  winter,  to 
enrich  the  soil.  Pruning  should  be  done  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  and  afterwards  none  for  two  years,  as 
the  trees  need  all  the  leaf  surface  they  get  during 
the  first  two  years.  For  protection  from  rabbits 


the  wooden  wrappers  are  the  best.  All  kinds  of 
washes  were  discussed,  but  they  are  not  always 
effectual.  Gathering,  packing  and  marketing,  it 
was  insisted,  are  just  as  important  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  ;  for  if  not  done  up  to  standard  of  excellence 
the  whole  work  is  lost.  Pack  nothing  but  good 
and  extra  fruit.  A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten, 
of  the  agricultural  college,  on  Twig  Blight  and 
Root  Rot,  gave  the  fact  that  twig,  blossom  and 
pear  blight  are  all  caused  by  the  same  bacterial 
germ.  No  remedy  is  known.  The  cure  of  Root 
rot  is  just  as  uncertain.  Prof.  Whitten  also  re¬ 
commends  the  use  of  fungicides  and  insecticides 
at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Does  it  pay  to  spray  ? 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Two  sprayings 
at  least,  1st,  with  copper  sulphate,  before  the 
buds  start  ;  2nd,  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris- 
green,  after  the  bloom  falls. 

The  closest  attention  must  be  given  to  details 
in  strawberry  culture,  and  it  will  pay.  Crescent, 
Beder  Wood,  Bubach,  Warfield,  Shuster,  and 
Gandy  seemed  to  have  the  lead  as  favorites. 
Raspberry  planting  seems  to  be  on  the  wane  be¬ 
cause  of  anthracnose,  so  says  G.  P.  Turner,  of 
Meadville.  The  best  care  is  needed,  and  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  seems  to  be  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  Hopkins  and  Kansas  are  the  best  black¬ 
caps,  Turner  and  Thwack  the  best  reds.  The 
blackberry  is  an  enormous  bearer  here  (Mis¬ 
souri)  and  the  best  varieties  are  the  Snyder  and 
Taylor.  Early  Harvest  is  good  if  it  did  not  rot 
so  badly.  Britton  is  a  good  late  berry.  Close 
pruning  is  demanded.  The  Downing  gooseberry 
is  profitable,  and  was  recommended.  The  currant 
is  not,  unless  a  place  is  had  for  it  on  the  north 
side  of  a  fence.  A  paper  on  Birds,  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Best  Friends,  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Kaup,  Mar- 
celine,  was  a  plea  for  the  protection  of  all  the 
birds  except  the  English  sparrow  and  the  blue 
jay. 

An  accurate  statement  of  the  prices  of  apples 
for  the  past  25  years,  and  the  comparative  prices 
of  other  commodities,  by  C.  C.  Bells,  was  a  most 
convincing  argument  that  prices  of  apples  are 
much  better  in  proportion  now  than  at  any  time 
for  25  years. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Stedman,  of  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station,  advises  the  spraying 
with  Paris-green  for  all  our  fruits,  using  tobacco 
dust  for  wooly  aphides,  a  spray  of  tobacco  tea 
for  aphides  and  slugs  on  roses  or  other  more  deli¬ 
cate  plants;  also  the  injection  of  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  into  the  ground  two  to  four  feet  from  the 
tree,  for  suffocation  of  insect  life  on  the  roots.  The 
kerosene  emulsion  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  black 
aphis  on  the  leaves  of  plum  trees.  Arsenate  of 
lead  is  the  spray  for  the  peach  tree,  as  it  will  not 
hurt  the  leaves. 

All  the  old  officers  were  unanimously  reelected: 
J.  C.  Evans,  president,  North  Kansas  City;  N.  F. 
Murray,  vice  president,  Oregon;  Samuel  Miller, 
second  vice  president,  Bluffton;  L.  A.  Goodman, 
secretary,  Westport;  A.  Nelson,  treasurer, 
Lebanon. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  is  now 
known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  land,  and  it  is 
the  desire  of  its  members  to  maintain  it  as  such. 

L.  A.  GOODMAN. 


Alfred  Ely,  Esq.,  of  Alfred,  N.  J.,  a  large  milk 
producer  and  a  former  attorney  to  the  New  York 
Milk  Exchange,  though  a  late  arrival,  interested 
himself  to  some  extent  in  the  meeting,  though  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  as  somewhat  hazy  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  organization,  but  be¬ 
came  a  member  all  the  same,  at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  planking  down  $2  as  initiation  fee.  The 
fee  proposed  by  the  resolutions  was  $1,  $1.50  and 
$2,  for  each  member  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
amount  of  milk  furnished  by  each.  There  was 
some  objection  to  the  collection  of  the  fees  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  it  was  urged  that  the 
committee  would  need  funds.  The  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  j.  j.  d. 


Bathing  the 
baby  is  one  of  the 
joys  of  young 
motherhood.  The 
baby’s  bath  is 
the  pleasantest 
feature  of  the 
day.  This,  of 
course,  only 
when  the  baby 
and  the  mother 
are  both  healthy. 
Not  much  pleas¬ 
ure  can  be  gotten 
out  of  bathing  a 

Jieevish,  sickly, 
retful  baby.  If 
the  mother  isn’t 
healthy,  she  can¬ 
not  get  much 
pleasure  out  of 
anything. 
Healthy  mothers, 
who  are  careful, 
always  have 
healthy  babies.  Weak  women  sometimes 
have  healthy  babies,  but  the  chances  are 
against  it.  Every  woman  can  have 
healthy,  happy  children  if  she  will  take 
proper  care  of  herself.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  is  what  she  needs.  It 
cures  the  weaknesses  and  diseases  pecul¬ 
iar  to  women.  It  makes  perfect  women 
of  them — women  capable  of  maternity. 
Its  use  obviates  the  dreaded,  and  gener¬ 
ally  useless,  physicians’  “examinations” 
and  stereotyped  4  ‘  local  treatments.  ”  It  is 
the  only  medicine  for  women  sold  by 
druggists,  devised  by  a  regularly  edu¬ 
cated,  experienced,  and  skillful  specialist 
in  these  diseases,  and  its  sale  exceeds  the 
combined  sales  of  all  other  medicines  ad¬ 
vertised  for  this  class  of  maladies.  Taken 
during  the  period  of  pregnancy,  it  pre¬ 
pares  the  whole  womanly  organism  for 
its  time  of  trial  and  danger.  It  practi¬ 
cally  does  away  with  the  danger  and  with 
nearly  all  of  the  pain. 

Women  who  care  to  know  all  About  the  “  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription,"  and  all  about  their  own 
physical  being,  and  the  best  way  to  take  care  of 
ft,  should  send  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  for  the 
mailing  only  of  a  free  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great 
1,008  page  illustrated  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser.  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
No.  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y._ 


NEW  YEAR  DAIRYING. 

Start  the  new  year  with  up-to-date 
dairying  improvements.  No  farming 
pays  as  well  as  practical  dairying.  Poor 
dairying  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort. 
A  De  Laval  “Baby”  Cream  Separator 
will  save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send 
for  catalogue  giving  a  fund  of  profitable 
information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


§  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BT  ONE  MAS,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Foldslike  apocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MOItB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
KASIKK.  115,000  in  use.  Send  for  FliKE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMI’KOYKMJCNTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLBIAifi  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  t, 
<>2-6C  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


“Farming  in  a  Business  Light,” 

or  “HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  FARM  INCOME.' 
A  valuable  new  book  for  Farmers.  First  edition  sold 
in  !KI  days.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  it.  Your  income 
will  be  larger  in  1897.  Try  it.  Postpaid  for  15  cents: 
worth  $0.50.  Wo  make  this  liberal  offer  solely  to  ad¬ 
vertise  our  list  of  Business  and  Karin  Books. 

J.  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Farms 

in  the  Sunny  South,  from  five  dollars  per  acre  up. 
Hood  soil;  healthy, mild  climate,  and  northern  neigh¬ 
bors.  Write  for  free  Catalogue. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorporated,  Richmond,  Va. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don't  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  $1  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  Action  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers— six  pages  each 
— every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages— 84  columns— 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 

American  Gardening,  New  York 

The  Family  Money  Maker.  Worth  $100  a  year, 
and  more,  to  all  who  practice  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  open  or  under  glass. 
Covers  in  plain  language,  the  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers,  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
PlaDts,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  tells  how  to 
make  Home  Grounds  attractive.  Its  contribu¬ 
tors  are  the  ablest  writers  in  their  respective 
fields.  Sample  free.  We  will  send  it  with 
TnE  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year 
for$1.80. 

Farm  Poultry. 

There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  any¬ 
where  which  takes  the  place  of  Farm  Pocltrt. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  best  up-to-date,  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Fdited  by  men  who  practice  what  they  preach, 
and  teach  facts,  not  theories,  about  how  to 
make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Published 
semi-monthly;  price,  $1  per  year.  We  can 
send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  meets  at  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.,  January  6— 8.  An  excellent  programme 
has  been  prepared.  Wesley  Webb,  Dover,  Del., 
secretary. 

The  13th  annual  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Swine 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January  7  and  8,  1897, 
beginning  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  A  full  attendance 
is  requested,  as  important  business  will  come  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting.  Speakers  from  abroad  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Headquarters  are  at  the  Ithaca  Hotel. 
Secretary,  Homer  J.  Brown.  Harford,  N.  Y. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders'  Association  will  be  held  at  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Albany,  January  19.  All  breeders 
of  live  stock  are  invited  and  urged  to  attend.  A 
representation  from  the  various  live  stock  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  State  is  especially  desired.  The 
programme  of  the  meeting  will  soon  be  issued, 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants.  Secretary, 
C.  K.  Mason,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

The  22ud  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
State  House,  Trenton,  January  6 — 7.  All  interested 
in  the  objects  of  the  society  are  cordially  invited 
to  be  present  and  take  part.  All  farmers’  clubs, 
Granges,  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
are  requested  to  send  delegates.  Samples  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  are  requested  for 
exhibition.  An  excellent  programme  has  been 
prepared.  Henry  I.  Budd,  secretary,  Mount  Holly. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cow  Peas  in  Eastern  Ohio. — I  planted  cow  peas 
with  a  grain  drill  about  June  1,  on  sandy  and 
gravelly  soil.  They  made  a  fair  growth  of  vines, 
were  cut  about  September  1,  and  were  very  hard 
to  cure.  They  did  poorly  the  first  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son;  it  was  too  cool  and  wet.  I  think  that  they 
are  not  a  success  so  far  north  as  a  feed  crop,  but 
might  do  as  a  fertilizer.  I  have  not  tried  them 
to  feed,  but  do  not  think  them  much  good,  as  they 
are  too  coarse  in  the  stalk.  r.  d.  w. 

Tuscarawas  County. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Western  New  York.— I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Carman  No.  1  potato  two  years  ago, 
and  it  has  proved  all  you  claimed  it  to  be.  Last 
July,  I  sowed  my  grape  vineyard  to  Crimson 
clover;  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  chaff  from  a 
little  patch  I  let  go  to  seed,  and  thrashed  with  a 
flail.  It  came  up  thick  and  grew  fast.  When 
I  picked  the  grapes,  October  1, 1  found  heads  in 
full  bloom.  Isn’t  it  uncommon  for  it  to  head  out 
so  soon  after  being  sown  ?  I  will  report  next 
spring  as  to  how  it  stands  the  winter,  m.  w.  s. 

Forestville. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  decemher  26.  1896. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  25@  — 

Medium.  1896.  choice . ...1  67)4@1  10 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 1  00@  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  85@  95 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  5501  60 

Red  Kidney,  1895,  choice  . 1  45@1  60 

lted  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  2001  40 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 .  — @  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  300  — 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bbls.,  per  bushel . ..  760  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  80@82)4 

BUTTEB — NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 22  @— 

Western,  firsts . 19  ©2034s 

Western,  seconds . 17  @18 

Western,  thirds . 14  @15 

8tate,  fanoy . 21  @— 

Common  to  prime . 14  @20 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 17  @18 

Firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 15  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @1434 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

8econds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . —  @— 

Thirds .  8  @834 

Factory,  fancy . 13  @14 

Factory,  firsts . 11  @12 

Factory,  seconds .  834®  9 

Factory,  thirds .  7  ©  8 

ltolls,  fresh .  9  @14 

Old  butter .  5  @8 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 1034@10!3f 

White,  fancy . 10!4@10?4 

Choice .  9%@10 

Good  to  prime .  9  @934 

State  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  7  @  834 

8mall,  colored,  fancy . 1034@ — 

Bma.ll,  white,  fancy . 10  @10)4 

Small,  good  to  choice . 9  @  994 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @8)4 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice .  8  @  6)4 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7H@  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5J4@  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  334@ 

Full  skims .  234®  3 

EGG8. 

Near-by , new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  24  @  25 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  23  @  24 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  23  @  — 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  21  @  22)4 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  22  @  23 

Western,  fair  to  good .  20  @  22 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  17  @  18 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15  @  15 34 

Western  limed,  choice  .  15)4@  — 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  50  @4  00 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  50 

FRUITS— DKIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . 494®  5 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  394@  4 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  3J4@  394 

Common,  per  lb .  2)4@  3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy . —  @— 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags . —  @— 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb .  1J4@  194 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @1)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6  @— 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 16  @— 

Sundried,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @7 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  90@l  37 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl .  — @ 

Greening,  per  bbl .  90@1  37 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  O0@l  50 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl .  75@1  12 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . ...1  00@1  25 

Lady  Apples,  per  keg . 1  25@2  75 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  50@  70 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00@5  60 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  60 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  . .  .3  00@4  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.Y..  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  10@  12 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  7@  8 

Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1 34®  194 

Wine  grapes,  white,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  — @  — 

Wine  grapes,  red,  In  bulk,  per  lb .  134@  2 

Pears,  Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Swan’s  Orange,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Keiffer,  per  bbl .  ...3  50@4  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  60 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box . 2  50@4  50 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 10  00@12  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  5  00@  7  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  7  00012  00 


GAME. 


Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  50@1  75 

Small,  per  doz .  50@1  25 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  90@1  00 


Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50@  60 

Prairie  chickens,  per  pair . 1  35@1  40 

Grouse,  Western,  prime,  per  pair . 1  20@1  25 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  ...  25@  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  60 

Babbits,  per  pair .  18@  20 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  40@  50 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 3  00@3  50 

Bed  beads,  per  pair . 2  C0@2  25 

Mallards,  per  pair .  40@  85 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40@  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25@  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20©  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  15®  19 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10@  13 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 89)4  @90 

Rye . 41  @43 

Barley  feeding . 28  @32 

Barley  malting . 34  @42 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @38 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @38 

Corn . 28  @29 

Oats . 22  @ — 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50®  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85@  3  75 


HAY  AND  8TBAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @ — 

No.  2 . 70  @- 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 62)4@65 

Clover . 50  @60 

Salt . 45  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 90  @95 

No.  2 . 80  @85 

8hort  rye . 60  @70 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  ®- 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @12)4 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @6)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  .  . 4  @4)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb. .  . . . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @6)4 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  13  @— 

Medium  to  prime . 11  @12 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 7J-4© — 

Medium  to  prime .  5)4@  6)4 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . —  @ — 

Prime . —  @ — 

Medium . —  @ — 

Common . —  @ — 

Old  olds .  2  @434 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 13  @ — 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 11  @12 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @7)4 

Prime . 6  @  7 

Medium .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894.  common . —  @— 

German,  1895 . —  ®— 

German.  1896  . 23  @33 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9  @  9 34 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Buttermilks .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Spring  lambs,  each . 6  00  @8  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  — 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  b\4 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  3%@  4)j 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  13  @  14 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  ©  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3J4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3%@  4V( 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  5)4®  — 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Mixed,  p«r  lb .  6)4@  7)4 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hickorynuts,  new,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .2  25  @2  50 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine,  per  sack . 1  00@1  25 

State,  per  180  lbs .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  per  sack . 1  Q0@1  10 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  10 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  12@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb _ 

Western,  per  lb..  . 
Southern,  per  lb.... 
Roosters,  old,  per  lb. . . . 
Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb 
Ducks,  local,  per  pair  . . 
Western,  per  pair  .. 
Southern,  per  pair. 


Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 1 

Southern,  per  pair . 1 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb . 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Young,  inferior,  per  lb . 

Dry  packed,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Dry  packed.  Western  fancy,  per  lb.. 
Spring  cQickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. . . 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb... 
State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb. 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice. 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior . 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large . 
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Fowls.  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  7)4@  8 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  7  @  8 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

8pring  ducks,  Del.  &  Md.,  fancy,  per  lb. .  13  @  14 

3  prlng  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Bpring  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb. ...  12  @  13 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb...  12  @  13 

Geese,  Maryland,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  geese,  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  26  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  3@  7 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00©4  (0 

Bed,  per  106 . 2  50@4  00 

Red,  per  bbl .  60®  70 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Cauliflower,  poor  to  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  30@  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  25 

8mall,  per  doz .  8®  15 

Local,  per  doz  fiat  bunches  .  50@  75 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crato . 1  00@2  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  34- bbl  box . .  75@1  60 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Garlic,  per  110  bunches . 5  00@5  50 

Kale,  Norfolk,  par  bbl .  40@  60 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  65 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  34-bbl  basket . 1  00@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  60 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 2  60@2  75 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  00@4  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 1  25@2  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  26@2  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  ....  — @  — 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. . .  — @  — 


State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl .  — @ 

Parsnios,  per  bbl .  .  76@1  00 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  C0@1  75 

Per  basket . 2  00@2  50 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier .  75@1  25 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 8  00@14  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25®  60 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00®  — 

Florid  a ,  per  crate .  60@1  00 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket. . . .  — ©  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00@1  60 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate .  50@1  25 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  eaTrier . 1  00©1  26 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl —  50®  60 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60@  65 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 20  @21 

X,  Ohio . 18  @- 

Other  grades . —  ©— 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 20  @22 

Unwashed  combing . 16  @18 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 10  @12 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California . 10  @12 

Oregon . 11  @— 

Territory . 9  @13 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,814  cans  of  milk, 
176  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  391  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.42  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  Genuine  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches” 
are  sold  only  in  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully 
effective  for  Coughs  and  Throat  Troubles.— Adv. 


Victoria  and  Essex  Pigs. 

300  pounds  at  six  months.  One-half  price  If  there 
are  none  In  your  neighborhood.  For  30  days  only 
Send  for  cut.  E.  P.  OLNIR,  Flint..  Mich. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMER)’ 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


JELL.IFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22.  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

XstabUsivetf.  >.875. 

■VtrnBl.  Wf  WwV. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

'ommlssion  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kind?  i 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignment 
solicited.  34  &  3(i  Little  L2th  St.,  New  York 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden^ 

Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm.  "  " 

Bend  for  our  Uttle  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  ail  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited* 


NURSERY  BOOK. 

BY  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  the 
Nursery  Book,  in  paper  binding,  at  50 
cents.  When  this  edition  is  exhausted, 
we  shall  have  no  more  at  this  price,  as 
in  the  future  it  will  be  bound  only  in 
cloth,  at  $1.  As  the  50-cent  edition  is 
limited,  we  guarantee  to  fill  orders  only 
while  it  lasts.  The  opportunity  is  offered 
now  for  the  last  time,  to  get  the  Nursery 
Book  for  50  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  Iu— Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  iu  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Her- 
•  its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Ellas  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated 
with  more  than  60  original  engravings,  and 
designed  to  cover  the  various  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  planting  a  place.  Pai>er  . 20 

Improving  the  Farm. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that 
shall  Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
crease  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  The  contents 
treats  exhaustively  on  renewing  run-down 
farms.  Cloth . $1 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An 
illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  milk-producing  farms . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Charles  Barnard.  An  explicit  account  of  Mr. 
Barnard’s  actual  operations  on  a  suburban 
village  house-iot.  Interesting  and  valuable 
to  all  suburban  dwellers,  professional  men 
and  mechanics . 20 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . 

Spraying  Crops. 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the 

Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valu¬ 
able  to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a 
useful  guide  in  studying  “The  Beautiful 
Science.” . . 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  acclimation,  etc. 
35  pp.  Paper . 25 
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THE  UDDER  OF  THE  COW. 


WHAT  IT  18  ;  WHAT  IT  DOES. 

PAKT  I. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  has  recently  told 
us  something  about  milk  and  how  it  is 
made.  While  the  subject  is  fresh  in 
mind,  we  wish  to  continue  it  with  a  fur¬ 
ther  description  of  the  udder.  Prof.  C. 
S.  Plumb,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment 
Station,  has  made  a  very  careful  study 
of  this  subject.  In  a  recent  bulletin,  he 
has  recorded  the  results  of  some  of  his 
investigations,  and  these  notes  and  illus¬ 
trations  are  taken  from  this  bulletin. 

What  we  call  the  cow’s  udder  or  ‘  bag,” 
consists  of  two  glands  which  lie  horizon¬ 
tally  side  by  side  separated  by  tissues 
which  help  support  them.  There  is  no 
connection  between  these  two  glands. 
Each  one  has  two  teats  on  the  lower 
side,  and  through  these  teats  the  milk  is 
drawn.  Each  teat  takes  the  milk  from 
a  •*  quarter  ”  of  the  udder,  and  each 
quarter  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  distinct 
from  the  others.  A  cow  may  have  gar¬ 
get  in  one  quarter,  or  give  bloody  milk 
through  one  teat,  while  the  others  are 
in  good  condition. 

Fig  8  shows  an  udder  with  the  out¬ 
side  skin  removed,  while  Fig.  9  shows 
one  of  the  glands  cut  through  the  center 
of  the  teats.  To  make  a  simple  compari¬ 
son,  we  may  say  that  the  stomach  of  the 
cow  is  like  the  engine  in  a  great  fac¬ 
tory.  The  food  is  the  fuel.  In  the  course 
of  digestion,  a  part  of  it  is  passed 
through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  into 
the  blood  vessels  and  carried  all  over  the 
body  to  be  deposited  wherever  it  is 
needed.  The  veins  may  be  called  the 
belts  and  shafting  by  which  the  power 
(and  in  this  case  the  material)  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  stomach  to  the  machine. 
The  odder  is  the  delicate  machine  which 
takes  the  prepared  material  out  of  the 
blood  and  mixes  or  manufactures  it  into 
milk.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  like  a  loom 
reaching  out  with  its  steel  fingers  to 
weave  and  arrange  the  different  colored 
threads  which  have  been  prepared  for 
it.  Just  now  we  wish  to  consider  the 
machine.  We  will  take  up  the  belting 
and  the  engine  later  in  a  review  of  the 
Primer  Science  articles  on  feeding. 

We  have  said  that  the  udder  of  a  cow 
consists  of  two  glands.  What  is  a  gland  ? 
As  a  rough  definition,  we  might  say  that 
it  is  an  organ  that  has  the  power  to 
secrete  or  take  out  of  the  blood  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  not  intended  for  use  in¬ 
side  the  body.  The  kidneys,  for  example, 
are  glands.  As  the  blood  passes  through 
them,  certain  impurities  are  taken  out 
in  solution  and  run  out  of  the  body  as 
urine.  Other  illustrations  are  the  sweat 
glands,  through  which  other  impurities 
are  mixed  or  dissolved  in  water  and  sent 
out  through  the  skin  as  perspiration  or 
sweat.  The  best  illustrations  for  our 
present  purpose  are  the  glands  in  the 
chin  which  furnish  saliva  or  spittle  for 
the  mouth.  We  all  know  how  working 
the  jaws  will  cause  the  saliva  to  pass 
out  into  the  mouth.  Pleasant  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  good  food  or  other  favorable  con¬ 
dition  will  cause  the  mouth  to  “  water,” 
while  fear,  nervousness  or  great  excite¬ 
ment  will  leave  the  mouth  “  as  dry  as  a 
bone.”  We  know  that  these  influences 
have  more  or  less  control  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  kidneys  and  other  glands, 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  also  affected  by  them. 

Now  how  is  our  milk  machine  or  gland 
made  up  ?  Fig.  9  shows  that  the  teats 
are  hollow,  tapering  to  a  small  hole  at 
the  end.  This  hole  is  kept  closed  by 
small  muscles  which  grip  or  contract 
like  a  rubber  band.  The  force  of  squeez¬ 
ing  the  milk  out  opens  them,  and  when 
this  force  is  removed,  they  close  up 
again.  Above  each  teat  is  a  cavity  or 
space  known  as  the  milk  reservoir. 


Around  and  above  it  the  udder  looks 
like  a  pinkish  white  sponge,  with  holes 
and  passages  running  all  through  it.  If 
we  follow  this  sponge  up  and  examine 
it  with  a  microscope,  we  shall  find  that 
the  udder  is  composed  of  an  immense 
number  of  little  structures  which  be¬ 
come  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  near 
the  blood  vessels.  These  structures  are 
known  as  lobes,  lobules  and  alveoli. 


such  intricate  “works”  produced  by  any 
tool  that  man  can  handle.  Naturally,  a 
machine  doing  such  fine  work  is  easily 
thrown  out  of  gear.  If,  by  a  sudden  fit 
of  passion,  or  even  by  some  sudden  blow 
or  moment  of  fright,  the  kidneys  or  the 
glands  that  secrete  saliva  may  he  stopped, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  nervous  system 
of  the  cow  is  closely  associated  with  this 
wonderful  milk  machine.  Very  heavy 


They  may  be  likened  to  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  the  lobe  representing  the  bunch, 
the  lobule  one  grape  (see  Fig.  10)  and  the 
alveoli  smaller  glands  or  passages  inside 
the  one  fruit. 

The  chief  work  of  milk  secretion  is 
done  by  the  alveoli.  These  tiny  glands 
are  so  small  that  from  125  to  200  of  them 
placed  side  by  side  would  come  inside  of 
an  inch.  What  we  call  “  milk  ”  is  taken 


milkers  and,  particularly,  heavy  butter 
producers  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
nervous  than  beef  animals  that  secrete 
but  little  milk. 

Prof.  Plumb  quotes  authorities  in  his 
bulletin  to  show  that,  in  the  cow,  two 
branches  of  a  nerve  that  starts  from  the 
spinal  column  are  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  udder.  In  the  udder,  these 
nerves  are  so  distributed  that  one  branch 


HALF  SECTION  OF  THE  UDDER  .GLAND.  Fig.  9. 


from  the  blood  by  these  little  glands, 
and  carried  through  thousands  of  pas¬ 
sages  and  other  glands  until  it  finally 
accumulates  in  the  milk  cistern  and  is 


runs  to  the  teats  and  another  to  the 
milk  cistern,  while  the  third  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  lobes  and  alveoli. 
Now  when  the  teats  are  worked  with 


milked  out.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  told  us 
how  “milk”  is  a  solution  of  sugar, 
casein,  salts,  etc.,  with  tiny  globules  of 
fat  mixed  (not  dissolved)  in  it.  The  fat 
is  not  put  into  the  milk  until  it  passes 
out  of  the  blood.  You  might  say  that 
this  fat  is  really  a  part  of  the  udder  it¬ 
self.  The  little  alveoli  are  provided 
with  epithelial  cells  in  which  the  butter 
fat  is  secreted  or  produced.  When  thus 
made  these  cells  shed  off  and  pass  into 
the  milk  as  globules  of  butter  fat.  Thus, 
as  the  milk  is  taken  from  the  blood,  the 
alveoli  are  constantly  secreting  the  fat 
and  shedding  these  minute  cells  to  go 
on  with  the  “  milk  ”  into  the  milk 
cistern.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alveoli 
act  much  like  the  small  glands  in  the 
kidneys  to  take  from  the  blood  a  certain 
solution  of  sugar,  casein,  salts,  etc.,  in 
water  which,  when  mixed  with  the  fat 
cells,  give  us  “  milk”. 

This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  delicate 
machinery  at  work  within  the  cow’s 
udder.  No  human  mind  can  conceive  of 


the  hands,  these  nerves  are  excited 
and,  naturally,  this  excitement  spreads 
through  the  nerve  system  all  over  the 
udder.  The  glands  are  thus  stimulated 
and  contracted,  so  that  they  pour  out 
(Continued  on  next  pa/je). 
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ruKiABLt  UURN  UHltta. 

^  Two  styles. 
Four  sizes  each, 
Adam’s  No.  1  Crib, 
The  best  made. 
Adam’s  No,  2  Crib 
for  One  Cent  per 
bushel.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or 
wr'te 

— _ -  W.  J.  ADAM, 

Cheap  and  Convenient,  joliet,  ills. 


VIRGINIA  STOCK  FARM  two  railroads  and 

large  river;  new  residence,  and  many  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings;  watered  by  never-failing  streams;  good 
society,  churches  and  sohools.  Adapted  to  general 
farming  and  stock-raising.  Abundant  fruits  and 
grapes.  Several  hundred  acres  hardwood  timber. 
Eminently  healthy.  Price,  $8,000— $2,500  cash,  balance 
very  long  time.  For  further  description  address 
S.  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MANURED  If  you  want  a  Manager  for  your 
RIHIlfiUkVl  fine  stock  or  dairy  farm  who  has 
made  a  success  of  the  business  and  has  highest  refer¬ 
ences  from  present  and  former  employers,  address, 
stating  full  particulars,  MANAGER,  care  of  It u UAL 
New- Yokkek,  New  York. 


|  SPRAINS  |  St.  Jacobs  Oil  the  foil.  Use  ^ 


-AND= 


it  and  promptly  feel  the  cure.  That’s  @ 


t  PAINS*  ^  all,  but  that  is  something  sure. 
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T  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  poweR 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
C’renm  Separators, 
Churns,  Fu m ps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
,  ernor  which  regu- 
sfLlates  the  speed  to  a 
\  nicety.  A  success¬ 
ful  power  for  run- 
_ _ _ _ _  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  We  make2  and  3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  gflFTs^&sTilLs. 
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SMALLEY 

FAMILY  OF 

SAVERS 


»» 


Our 
Silo 
Outfit 
at  Work. 


Our ‘'family”  comprises  for ’96,  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters,  Corn  Slireaders,  Feed  mills. 
Far  Corn  Grinders,  Knot  Cutters  anti  Pow¬ 
ers  tor  operating.  Our  pamphlets  should  be 
read  by  every  “up-to-date”  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  I.  "The  Model  Hound  Silo  and  howto 
build  it;”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  ManltOWOC,  Wl8. 


BB  ftRlNBERS. 

GRIND 
CORN 


Any 


Ear  or  Shell 
Oats,  Wheat,  Bye 
and  Earley  Fine 
Enough  for 
Purpose 

Mude  only  by 
Stevens  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co., 
Joliet,  Ills. 


STAR 


Grinder 


Grinds  Ear  Corn, 
dry  or  damp,  Shelled 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats, 
and  other  Grains.  Does 
not  choke.  Sold  on  a 
guarantee.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Circular. 

STAR  MNFG.  CO., 

63  to  69  N.  St. 
New  Lexington,  O. 


“QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED,  and  TABLE 
MEAL.  Improved  for’9tj-’97. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
Keep  the  best — return  all  otherB. 

A. W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

Pliilada..  Pa.,  und  41  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III- 


Clark’s  Root-Cutter. 

Used  by  all  the  leading 
STOCK  -  KAISKKS,  and 
pronounced  to  be  the  Bent 

ROOT- CUTTER 

MADE.  Send  for  Special 
Circular. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
WAREHOUSE  :  131  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars  of  the  TORNADO 
CUTAWAY ;  also  book  describing  tools  used  by 
George  M.  Clark  In  the  cultivation  of  grass. 


COOK  Your  FEED  mid  SAVE 
Half  the  Cont— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stovea, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons* 
etc.  inf  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  for  fall 
information. 


MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 
Kendallville,  Indiana. 


flAIQY  RIIQIUECQ  Complete.viz.:  Milk  Routes, 
UMIfl  I  U  Uul  II  CO U  Cows,  Horses, Wagons, Cans, 
etc.,  In  good  order.  Cheap  for  cash.  Address  C_i 
J.  G.  HUDSON,  Atlas  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati, .0 
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The  Udder  of  the  Cow. 

(CONTINUED.) 

the  milk  they  have  secreted  and,  per¬ 
haps,  actually  form  more  during  the 
milking.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know  by 
experience,  the  action  of  blood  vessels 
and  veins  is  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  nerves.  These  nerves  may  contract 
or  expand  the  blood  vessels  that  supply 
the  udder  and,  since  the  milk  all  comes 
to  the  udder  in  the  blood,  we  can  easily 
see  that  a  cow  must  be  kept  good 
natured  and  happy  if  she  is  to  work  this 
wonderful  milk  machine  of  hers  to  the 
best  advantage. 

It  seems  as  though  a  wooden  man 
ought  to  know,  after  thinking  about 
this  matter,  that  every  time  he  kicks  or 
strikes  or  yells  at  a  nervous  cow,  he 
stops  the  workings  of  this  machine.  A 
milk  separator  is  as  crude  as  a  saw 


horse  in  comparison  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  cow’s  udder.  Yet  we  know  what 
a  loss  occurs  when  the  separator  is  a 
little  “  out  of  plumb,”  or  when  it  shakes 
in  running.  How  much  greater  must  be 
the  loss  when  the  cow  is  ill-treated,  or 
not  made  comfortable  !  Let  us  suppose 
that,  through  some  fault  of  yours,  the 
udder  does  not  work  properly.  It  does 
not  take  the  sugar  and  the  casein  out  of 
the  blood  and  make  them  into  milk  ! 
These  substances  run  past  into  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  part  of  them  pass  away  as 
urine  !  That  is  poor  business  for  a  milk¬ 
man  to  be  in  ! 

At  Fig.  8,  is  shown  the  outside  of  the 
udder,  with  some  of  the  blood  vessels 
that  act  as  belts  and  shafts  from  the 
stomach  or  engine.  Next  week,  we  wish 
to  speak  of  them,  and,  also,  to  show  the 
best  shape  and  form  of  udder  for  milk¬ 
making.  _ 

DAIRY  OR  BEEF  CATTLE. 

WHICH  FOR  VIRGINIA  ? 

I  live  in  Piedmont,  Va.,  25  miles  from  Roanoke. 
I  wish  to  raise  cattle.  Which  would  pay  best,  to 
raise  grade  Jerseys  to  sell  to  people  near  town  for 
cows,  or  to  raise  grade  Short-horns  for  beef?  I 
am  expecting  to  buy  a  bull  of  one  kind  or  the 
other.  J.  R.  G. 

Better  Make  it  Beef. 

While  the  dairy  in  itself  is  all  right, 
there  is  little  compensation  in  raising 
grade  Jerseys  for  sale  as  cows,  especially 
if  you  live  so  far  from  your  expected 
purchasers  that  they  cannot  visit  your 
herd  and  see  what  the  cows  are  and 
actually  do.  If  the  raiser  obtained  a 
price  commensurate  with  intelligent 
breeding  and  careful  development,  he 
might  realize  a  nice  profit,  even  with 
grade  Jerseys  ;  but  the  buyer  does  not 
know  of  this,  and  the  cow  must  sell  on 
her  appearance,  which  cannot  be  very 
attractive  after  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  resulting  from  a  25-mile  journey. 
I  am  10  miles  from  the  city  stockyards, 
and  I  find  that,  when  a  cow  has  been 
driven  this  distance  with  the  calf  biwl- 
ing  from  an  accompanying  vehicle  (for 
the  dairymen  always  want  to  see  the 
calf),  she  is  not  soothed  to  a  point  at 
which  she  appears  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  the  price  is  usually  disappointing. 

Then  one  cannot  count  on  more  than 
one  heifer  calf  to  two  cows.  No  one 
wishes  grade  bulls,  and  the  more  Jersey 
there  is  in  a  calf,  the  less  it  is  worth  as 
veal ;  so  twice  the  capital  is  invested 
that  would  be  required  if  raising  beef, 
where  both  sexes  are  equally  salable. 

If  J.  K,.  G.  conclude  to  raise  cattle  for 
beef,  he  has  decided  on  the  right  breed. 
The  more  Short-horn  blood  the  better. 
Before  the  Jersey  has  developed  into  a 
good,  salable  cow,  the  Short-horn  will 
weigh  1,200  to  1,400  pounds,  and  whether 


heifer  or  steer,  will  sell  for  double  the 
price  he  will  generally  get  for  any  but  a 
first-class,  grade  cow,  and  then  the 
buyer  must  be  assured  of  the  cow’s  tem¬ 
perament  and  capability.  The  cost  of 
feeding  will  be  in  favor  of  the  cow,  but 
in  selling  the  cow,  the  need  or  inclina¬ 
tion  of  local  dairymen  decides  the  price, 
while  every  city  in  the  land  is  open  to 
the  raiser  of  beef,  and  full  value  is  re¬ 
ceived  for  good  breeding  and  feeding,  as 
excellence  with  beef  is  apparent  on  sight. 

If  the  mothers  of  either  herd  are  to  be 
milked  and  the  product  well  marketed, 
it  would  make  quite  a  difference,  as  the 
grade  Jerseys  should  be  more  profitable 
in  this  respect  than  the  Short-horns  if 
they  be  of  the  proper  beef  type. 

Virginia.  albert  r.  bellwood. 

A  “  General-Purpose  ”  Cow. 

It  is  not  very  popular  in  this  country 
to  advocate  a  combined  animal,  but  that 
is  what  I  must  do  for  J.  R.  G.  Our  equine 
friend,  the  Morgan  horse,  does  our  farm 
work.  He  is  also  among  the  speedy 
ones.  It  is  true  that  neither  Pamlico, 
Lord  Clinton,  nor  Director  ever  worked 
at  the  plow,  but  New  England  boys  and 
men  can  point  to  those  that  have  done, 
and  do,  those  things  that  are  necessary 
on  a  farm,  where  one  team  plows,  plants, 
rakes,  mows,  cultivates  and  is  the  Sun¬ 
day  carriage  team.  This  is  the  utility 
or  general-purpose  horse,  and  he  is  also 
found,  thanks  to  his  early  education 
to  usefulness,  among  the  leaders  at  the 
course  when  people  turn  out  to  engage 
in  the  national  sport.  There  are  also 
the  combined  saddle  and  carriage  horses. 
Then  why  should  we  not  look  with  some 
favor  on  the  combined  cow,  the  general- 
purpose  cow,  or  the  cow  with  two  special 
purposes  instead  of  only  one  ? 

Why  should  not  J.  R.  G.  raise  grade 
Short-horns  for  beef,  and  sell  to  people 
near  towns  just  as  many  good  cows  as 
though  he  were  breeding  Jerseys  ?  This 
query  is  based  on  a  few  facts  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  breeds 
of  cattle.  We  have  had  a  herd  of  cattle 
in  charge  in  North  Carolina  for  several 
years,  and  have  tested  others,  mostly 
Jerseys,  or  natives  and  grades  during 
this  period.  During  this  time,  most  of 
the  really  decent  beef  which  has  reached 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  has  come  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  or  directly  from  southwest 
Virginia  to  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
butchers  of  this  city.  It  often  happens 
that  part  of  a  car-load  of  beef  cattle  are 
cows.  Of  these,  some  are  “  springing  ” 
and  also  have  to  be  fed  and  milked.  A 
few  of  the  most  profitable  cows  which 
have  come  under  my  hands  have  been 
these  southwest  Virginia  beef  cows, 
showing  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Short-horn  blood. 

I  will  cite  two  cases  :  One  cow  now  in 
hand  has  given  over  1,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  month,  and  is  equal  to  an  average 
of  the  Jerseys  in  butter  yield.  Another 
which  I  am  now  using  as  a  family  cow, 
has  yielded  5,174.8  pounds  of  milk,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  stripping  out  after  being 
with  a  calf  all  day  April  9,  1896,  to  and 
including  November  30.  A  monthly  test 
of  milk  credits  this  cow  with  304.97 
pounds  of  butter.  The  April  test  for 
butter  is  calculated  for  a  full  month. 

The  State  of  Virginia  and,  especially, 
the  southwestern  part,  has  had  some  ex¬ 
cellent  Short-horns,  and  it  is  a  pity 
their  milking  qualities  have  not  received 
half  so  much  attention  as  their  great 
feeding  capacity  to  make  beef.  True  it 
is,  however,  and  the  few  Americans  who 
have  clung  to  this  greatest  of  breeds 
and  claimed  general-purpose  qualities 
for  their  cattle,  have  served  to  keep 
alive  one  of  their  most  valuable  traits. 
Their  showing  at  the  World’s  Fair,  con¬ 
sidering  the  few  herds  known  to  fame 
as  dairy  cattle  and  the  few  previously 
tested  as  compared  with  other  highly 
advertised  breeds,  was  remarkable. 

In  England,  where  the  Short-horns 
have  ever  been  recognized  as  a  dairy 
breed  and  are,  probably,  the  leading 
dairy  breed  to-day,  they  hold  high  rank 
at  public  trials,  as  see  the  following 
from  The  Southern  Planter  in  an  article 
on  Short-horns  as  Dairy  Cows,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  recent  dairy 
show  in  London.  “  The  17  Short-horns 
entered  gave  899  pounds  10  ounces  of 
milk  which  yielded  35  pounds  1%  ounce 
of  butter,  the  ratio  of  milk  to  one  pound 
of  butter  being  26  pounds.  The  30  Jer¬ 
seys  entered  gave  897  pounds  3  ounces 
of  milk,  which  yielded  49  pounds  3 
ounces  of  butter,  the  ratio  of  milk  to  one 
pound  of  butter  being  18  pounds.  The 
best  Short-horn,  Daisy  Bell,  gave  3 
pounds  7  ounces  of  butter ;  the  next 
best,  Daisy  Model,  gave  3  pounds  2 
ounces  of  butter.  The  highest  Jersey 
yield  was  2  pounds  10}£  ounces.  Out  of 
the  17  Short-horns  entered,  12  of  the 


animals  gave  over  1  pound  11  ounces 
of  butter.  Out  of  the  30  Jerseys  entered, 
only  12  succeeded  in  exceeding  this 
yield.” 

I  believe  that  J.  R.  G.  can,  if  he  obtain 
a  good  Short-horn  sire  of  the  real  milk¬ 
ing  strain,  furnish  good  cows  to  towns¬ 
people  from  the  grades  he  will  breed. 
Of  course,  he  contemplates  breaking  in 
the  young  heifers,  and  giving  them 
some  private  tests,  and  so  be  able  to 
benefit  by  his  own  success  in  this  by 
being  abie  to  sell  cows  of  high  capacity 
at  higher  than  ordinary  prices.  The 
males  and  misfit  females  will  make  beef. 

There  may  be,  however,  such  a  “  town 
demand”  for  Jerseys  that  it  will  pay  J. 
R.  G.  to  cater  to  it,  rather  than  attempt 
to  sell  Short-horn  grades,  just  as  he 
must  raise  Timothy  hay,  to  sell,  if  he  is 
to  make  hay  a  sale  crop,  in  order  to  stay 
at  the  top  and  demand  of  the  market 
regardless  of  quality.  But  we  do  not 
find  people  that  way  in  very  many 
places.  A  family  cow,  if  able  to  furnish 
milk  for  the  family  and  to  sell,  or  from 
which  more  butter  than  needed  can  be 
made,  is  the  kind  mostly  wanted,  what¬ 
ever  her  breeding  so  she  can  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  and  is  a  creditable 
looking  specimen  which  her  owner  can 
show  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction, 
while  regaling  his  friends  with  tales  of 
her  doings  as  a  milch  or  butter  cow. 

N.  C.  Ex.  Station,  frank  e.  emery. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First-C/ass  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


RC  QUA  III  Hindi  )  907  Liberty  St ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
.  I.  Oil/AHnUll,  }  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.R 


CAR  C  II  C— Bull  Calf,  three  months  old,  sired 
»Un  wR*<C  by  Imported  Slmmenthal  Bull  and 
from  a  noted  Jersey  cow.  C.  W.  AKBEITER,  Plaln- 
fleld,  Will  County,  Ill. 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF.  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  the  BUTTER  FAT,  by  using  a  Bull 
Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas, 
Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 
p  Choice  Strains:  8- week  Pigs: 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
akin.  Sind  your  address  for 
WT  description  and  hard  times 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAR 

for  service,  $10;  sows  bred.  $15. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


Catarrhal  affections,  like  all  Colds,  are  best  reached 
by  Dr.  D  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— Adv 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddress  with  2cstamp  forlllus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  IO  Church  St..  Onego,  N.  Y. 

Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

The  CONVEX 
DEHORNER 

_  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana. Pa. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

1  nis  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 

PRAIEIE  STATE  I1TCB.  CO.  Homer  City,  Pa. 

BIG  PERCENTAGE  from  fertile  eggs 

is  what  every  poultryman  wants,  and 
this  can  be  mostsurely  secured  with  the 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR.  Proven 
in  our  80  p.  catalog;  sent  for  4c.  stamps. 
A. F. WILLIAMS,  54  Race  st. BRISTOL, Conn. 


B4U  BY  INCUBATORS 

Send  6  cents  for  our  fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and 
poultry  book.  It’s  worth 
$1  It  will  pay  you  many 
times  it’s  cost.  Address.... 
OFS  MOINES  I  NCUBAT0R  CO.,  »•>,  DES  MOINES,  I  A. 


HERR’S  Entertainment,  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Profit.  Delivered  to  any 
part  of  rnrr  Bantam  .50  egg) 
the  U.  S.  I  (ICC  and  75  Chick 
, Brooder  *8.  Invincible  Hatcher, 
_  (lOOegg)aml  160 chick  Brooder, $15. 

^  Buckeye  Hatcher  sold  on  30  days  trial.  All  incuba- 
i  tors  are  sell  regulating  and  guaranteed.  We  have  ln- 
5  cubators,  (6:  Brooders,  $3.  Send  4c  for  So.  23  catalog, 
fl  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hstches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circulars  FltEE. 
GEO.  KKTRL  CO..  QUINCY,  ILL. 


H ATCH  Chickens  jw 

'EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrat-claaa  Hatcher  mude. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL. 

1  1  4  fol  22  X.  6lh  St.  Qiiliiev.nl. 


Mimilini  minimi  ■■■ . in . . . . 


NEVER  BEATENf 

in  all  the  many  shows  inf 
which  it  has  participated,  | 
there  must  be  something 
the  superiority  claims  of  the 

RELIABLEHNCU  BATOR 

.’Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 1 
f  matic.  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  I 
Reliable  does  th9  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit. 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS 

ii  1 1 1 1  ihth  in  mu  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ivti  . . 


TRUETYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

ever  asked.  I  am  the  only  Breeder  with  enough  faith 
in  the  quality  of  his  stock  to  guarantee  to  refund 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  G.  R.  FOULKK,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa 

f*hacliiroe~SerYice  b01rs'  80ws  bred  aDd 

UllvdllirCw  ready  to  breed;  young  pigs  in  pairs 
not  akin.  W.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,N.Y 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long- 
bodled  Boars;  young  Sows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
line.  ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins 
County,  Peruville.  N.  Y. 


CHAPMAN’S  CATALOGUE 

Nlne-cent  Potatoes  and  cheap  Cheshires. 

Hints  on  growing  potatoes  and  History  of  Hog  seDt 
for  two-cent  stamp.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.Y. 


LEFT 


1 — A  few  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 
Price,  $2  each. 

G.  C.  BEARD,  Fairland,  N.  Y. 


C 


ockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Beef  Scraps. 
BROOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.J. 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OCRS.  Only  $1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ground  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal.  Granulated  Bone,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells. 
Calcite,  Crushed  Flint  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co ., 

MILFORD,  MASS., 
Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running,  dur¬ 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
6  sizes  tor  hand  &  power: 
No.  10,  $6.75;  No.  9,  $7.90; 
No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4. 
$18;  No.  2,  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

THERE’S  MONEY  IN  IT 

The  poultry  business  pays  when  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  rules  laid  down  in 

our  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  &. 
CATALOGUE  FOR  1897.  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  colors,  giving  cuts 
and  description  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  fowls.  Plans  for  poultry  houses, 
tested  remedies  and  price  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  Worth  many 
dollars.  Sent  for  Idc.  stamps  orsilver 
postpaid  THE  J.W.  MILLER  CO. 
Box  144.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS. 

SHOEMAKER  S  POULTRY. 

a  enne  Akin  imnidathdc  _ -  ’ 


* 


EGGS  AND  INCUBATORS. 

At  Reduced  Prices., 

Our  Mammoth  Illustrated  Cata-  ] 
logue  contains  76  large  pages  of  I 
Fancy  Poultry,  Incubators, Brood¬ 
ers  and  a  full  line  of  Poultry  Supplies. 


TLE  COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  BOOK 

48  pages  fully  illustrated,  practical,  complete  and  to  the 
point.  Worth  Dollars  to  poultry  raisers.  THESE  TYYO 
GREAT  BOOKS  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  only  15c 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


KEEPERS! 


B__ 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  BEE  .SUPPLIES.  Valuable 

hook  on  Bet's  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  THK  A.  I.  HOOT  CO.,  Medlnu,  O, 


SURE 


A  sura  cure  for  Harness  and  Collar  Gails,  Scratches,  Cuts  and  Speed 
Cracks,  in  horses, Cracked  and  Chapped  Teats  in  cows,  and  almost  ali 
external  soresiu  man  is  BICKMORE’S  CALL  CURE.  No  loss 
of  labor— you  work  the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the  same  time. 
Sample  for  10  cents— enough  to  cure  1  horse.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.- Box 709^ OLD  TOWN  ME. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  2,  1897 


Humorous. 

“  Uncle  IIibam,  your  pumpkins  at  the 
fair  are  enormous  this  year.”  “Ya-as. 
I  helped  ’em  along  ’th  my  darter’s  new 
bisickle  pump.” — Hie  Chicago  Herald. 

Papa  :  “Willie,  where  are  those  apples 
gone  that  were  in  the  storeroom?’’ 
Willie  :  “  They  are  with  the  gingerbread 
that  was  in  the  cupboard.” — New  Castle 
Chronicle. 

She  :  “  I’m  sure  you  love  me  no  longer. 
Now,  do  not  deny  it.  I  can  see  the 
change  in  you.  I’m  no  fool.  You  should 
have  married  somebody  stupider.”  He  : 
“  I  couldn’t  find  one  !  ” — Judy. 

“Maw,  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  Miss 
M  ature  and  her  brother  Bob  was  twins?” 
“Yes,  Jimmie.”  “Must  be  some  mis¬ 
take,  for  he  told  me  he  was  35,  and  she 
says  she’s  24.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  Wiiat  sent  that  dog  away  howling 
so  ?  ”  asked  the  ’possum.  “  Oh,”  said  the 
porcupine,  “  he  was  nosing  around  for  in¬ 
formation,  and  I  kindly  supplied  him  with 
a  few  points.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Manager  :  “  Where’s  the  living  skele¬ 
ton,  Joe  ?  It’s  his  turn  to  go  on.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Utility  Boy  :  “He’s  went  an’  slip¬ 
ped  while  he  was  washing  his  hands,  and 
went  down  th’  waste-pipe.” — Twinkles. 

Little  Clarence  (his  ’steenth  ques¬ 
tion)  :  “Pa?”  Mr.  Callipers:  “Well, 
my  son?”  Little  Clarence:  “Pa,  how 
did  the  man  who  named  the  first  par¬ 
ch  eesi  board  know  it  was  a  parcheesi 
board  ?  "—Truth. 

Mrs.  Smith  (thoughtfully):  “I’m  afraid 
I  shall  have  to  stop  giving  Bobby  that 
tonic  the  doctor  left  for  him.”  Mr. 
Smith  (anxiously):  “Why,  isn’t  he  any 
better?”  Mrs.  Smith:  “Oh  yes!  But 
he  has  slid  down  the  banisters  six  times 
this  morning,  broken  the  hall  lamp,  two 
vases,  a  pitcher,  and  a  looking-glass, 
and  I  don’t  feel  as  though  I  could  stand 
much  more.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker ! 

mm  aam  m  8  nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  In 

Kfr  1  JQ  iS  ~Wi  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 

K9  »  ■  you  M  11)-  of  any  kind  Of 
fll  Tea  you  may  select.  The 

best  imported.  Good  Teas 
W  B  ■  H  and  Coffees,  25c.  #  lb.  We 
eSS®  H  ■  will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
Kb  flf  3}  FAMILY  TEAS  on  re- 

of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
ukaw  This  is  a  special  offer. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

81  and  83  Vesev  St..  N.  Y  1*.  O.  Box  289 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Svracuse.N.Y 


TflQMPSQ^ 


GRaI 


SSEI 


Sows  all  kinds  Clover.  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 

'  Flux  and  all  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity,  evenly,  ac- 1 
1  curately.  20  to  40  acres  u  day.  In  wet,  dry  or  windy  1 
»  weather.  Weight  40  lbs.  HOPPER  FOR  OAfS.  WHEAT, ' 
i  Catalog  O .  E.  THOMPSON  A,  SONS 
i  FREE.  1?  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


P ineland  Incubatorsand  Brooders 

Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Pliny  thought  Egyptian  Incubators  great 
because  he  hadn’t  seen  the  Pineland. 

P ineland  Incubators  hatch  largest  and 
healthiest  chicks. 

Pineland  Brooders  rear  every  one  of 
them. 

Profitable  fowls,  land  or  water,  for 
Pineland  patrons. 

Pheasants’  eggs  hatch  finely  in  the 
Pineland. 

Pineland  Incubators  best  in  the 
world,  says  an  English  expert. 

Pineland  brooders  simply  perfect 
says  Mettler  of  Minorca  fame. 

Prosperous  Poultrymen  every¬ 
where  prefer  the  Pineland. 


THE  EXCELSIOR 

Spring  Singletree. 

Used  wherever  horses  labor.  Warranted  to  please 
you.  Send  for  prices  and  circulars. 

F.  R.  WILLSON,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


In  the  garden  can  be  done  with  the  “PLANET  JR.”  NO.  4  HILL-DROPPING 
SEEDER  and  SINGLE-WHEEL  HOE,  CULTIVATOR,  RAKE  and  PLOW.  The 

amount  of  work  you  can  do  with  it  is  wonderful — and  everything 
it  does  is  bettqy  done  than  you  could  do  it  any  other  way. 

Tbero  are  a  scoro  more  “Planet  .Tr.”  Tools  for 
farmers  and  gardeners — each  the  best  ever  devised  for  its 
particular  work.  Send  for  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Book  (1897 
edition)  and  learn  about  them.  Free  upon  postal  card  request. 

S»  h.  Alien  &.  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


We  have  a  plan  by  which  Farmers  can  get 

TOOL  CHESTS 


Containing  of  first-class  quality  (guaranteed)  every  tool— Axes,  Saws  and  Planes  included— necessary 
to  repair  vehicles,  machines  or  build  a  house.  Three  two-ceut  stamps  and  the  name  of  this  paper 
required  for  particulars.  Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  did. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue-,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

M  anufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe.  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops.  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,&c. 


CAGLE  SPRAY  PUMP 


PITTSBURGH  PUMP  CO. 


The  “IRON  AGE” 

WHEEL  HOES 

Bicycle  Construction. 

Thoroughly  Adjustable. 
High  Steel  Wheels, 

Tubular  Frame, 

Malleable  Castings. 

Light,  strong  and  works  “just  right.” 
BATEMAN  MFG.  C0„  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


THE  FAF.QUHAR 

SAW  MILL 


VARIABLE  FRICTION 
FEED,  Most  Accurate 
Set  Works  Made: 


QUICK 
RECEDING 
HEAD 
BLOCKS. 


PORTABLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., YORK,  PA. 

Seed  Wheat  Wanted 

of  Winter  Wheat  and  Rye,  to  be  dei’4>  /d  next 
August  from  crop  now  growing.  Can  ^  only  un¬ 
mixed  new  varieties  of  merit.  Write  jnce  what 
you  can  offer  to 

MONROE  8EED  CO.,  P  ,ster,  N.  Y. 


The  WHEEL 
OF  TIME 

forall  time  is  the.... 

Metal  Wheel 

We  make  them  in  nil  sizes  and 
varieties,  TO  FiT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
width  of  tire  you  may  want 
Our  wheels  are  either  di¬ 
rect  or  M  agger  spoke.  Can 
FIT  YOUR  WAGON, 
Perfectly  without  chunge.... 

NO  BREAKING  DOWN 

m  drvirgout.no  resetting  tires 
CHEAP  because  theyenuuro 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices' 

Electric  Wheel  Co! 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


RiKD 

WOOD. 


STEEL 
AXLES. 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES,  v 
I  *ra5t«=q 

NARROW  &  {j  2&4 

WIDE  Tires.  Vwh«|5 

Popular  Prices.  Low 
rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  A  CO., 
No.  2  Stone  St.,  N.  Y. 


BUGGY  WHEELS 
WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don't  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Getour  prices.  Are  prepared 

to  tire,  box,  paint  anil  t'lii-nlxii 
axles  for  wheels  of  all  sizes. 

WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO. 
(401  Union  St.)  Wilmington,  Del. 


The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 

Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY' 
Work  is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  28,  Sterling,  Ill. 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


TREES 


’/dch,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  and  Small  Fruits 

^  If  you  don't  know  about  our  stock,  ask  Geo.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

^  WE  COVENANT  to  interest  you  if  you  will  write  us. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


. . tin 

|  2400  years  ago  Socrates  said  j 

|  “GARDENING  is  the  source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches  f 
|  and  honest  pleasure.’’  For  a  successful  garden  you  want  the  I 
|  best  seeds  that  grow.  Our  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MAN-  | 

|  UAL  tells  all  about  them.  It  is  free  to  seed  buyers.  Write  now.  I 

I  JOHNSON  Sl  STOKES,  2,7  ^d£”"!Tp?tree‘  I 
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Corn 

is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash— the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS, 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE  AMERICAN'  WELL  WORKS 
aurora. ill.-chica go.-  dallas.tc 


rwith 

the 


SPRAY 

5£FIEL».  KNAPSACK 
^  PERFECT  AGITATORS.  No  scorching 
-  foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Fkk«. 

FIELD  FORCE  Fl  Bl't  O.,  13  Market  St.,  Wlporl,  N.Y. 


EMPIRE 
KING 


I 


“  UP-TO-DATE” 


ALL  BRASS. 

817.00  outfit  for  S6.00.  Express 
paid.  Will  spray  a  10-acre  orchard 
per  day.  60,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Ill’t’d  Catalogue  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free.  Ag’t.s  wanted.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
of  our  agents  are  making  from  85  to  810  per  day. 

1*.  O.  LEWIS  MIG,  to.,  Box  !>5  C’utsUill,  -V.  Y. 


You’re  No  Samson 

Neither  is  your  hired  man. 
Then  why  wear  your¬ 
self  out  on  poor 

HARD-WORKING 

SPRA  Y  PUMPS. 

Get  the 

“ECLIPSE,” 

Then  you  can  do  business  and 
smile. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  IN  VIRGINIA. 

REEF  MAKING  AND  DAIRYING. 

Novel  Treatment  for  Cream ;  Southern  Fever. 

The  South,  prior  to  the  war,  adopted  a  system  of 
agriculture  suitable  to  her  social  state,  and  the  effort 
to  produce  cotton,  tobacco  and  corn  became  so  in¬ 
grained  that,  under  the  changed  conditions,  the  dairy, 
to  which  many  parts  of  the  South  are  especially 
adapted,  has  had  up-hill  work  in  asserting  its  rights. 
Even  now  dairying  as  a  business  is  carried  on  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  cities,  or  in 
those  with  good  transportation  facilities.  The  main 
object  is  to  furnish  milk  and  cream  daily.  Those  who 
make  butter  usually  have  private  customers  to  whom 
it  is  supplied  once  a  week.  In  this  locality,  the  Hol¬ 
stein  is  gaining  favor  as  a  milk  producer.  The  Jersey 
is  the  favorite  for  butter  or  cream.  But  the  cow  of 
the  South  is  a  nondescript  with,  frequently,  a  little 
Jersey  in  her  make  up.  With  a  good  Holstein  sire, 
the  result  is  a  much  improved  cow.  In  this  section, 
we,  some  years,  have  to  contend  with  murrain,  and  I 
find  that,  with  some  native  blood, 
the  cow  is  less  liable  to  a  fatal 
attack.  In  producing  both  milk 
and  cream  for  the  city  market,  I 
prefer  the  stock  from  a  Holstein 
sire  and  Jersey  cow  ;  such  are 
docile,  and  give  a  fair  quantity 
of  rich  milk. 

When  buying  feed,  the  aim  is 
to  get  something  to  combine 
with  the  indispensable  corn  en¬ 
silage,  and  always  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
farm.  For  this,  linseed  and  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meals  are  the  choice, 
though,  as  the  latter  is  often 
adulterated,  I  have  used,  instead, 
whole  cotton  seed  at  $12  per  ton 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

With  40  pounds  of  good  corn  en¬ 
silage,  eight  pounds  of  clover 
hay,  four  pounds  of  cotton  seed, 
and  all  the  corn  stover  they  will 
eat,  my  cows  yield  more  cream 
than  with  any  other  winter 
ration  I  have  yet  tried.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  grasses  of  this 
latitude  are  not  as  nutritious  as 
the  grasses  of  the  northern 
States,  but  the  long  season  dur¬ 
ing  which  forage  crops  can  be 
grown  for  grazing  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Fall  oats  and  Crimson  clover  often  afford 
good  pasture  in  March,  and  by  sowing  cow  peas,  at 
intervals  from  May  to  the  end  of  July,  we  have  pas¬ 
turage  till  frost,  or  about  the  middle  of  October,  that 
cannot  be  excelled. 

Butter  is  made  only  in  private  dairies.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  separators  are  in  use.  Southern  people 
have  a  special  liking  for  buttermilk,  to  obtain  which 
in  sufficient  quantity  the  milk  is  churned  with  the 
cream.  The  barrel  churn  and  Davis  churn  are  much 
used,  though  the  up  and  down  dasher  is  not  by  any 
means  extinct.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  but¬ 
ter  consumed  in  our  cities  is  made  in  the  South.  New 
York  creamery  butter  is  as  well  known  as  New  York 
potatoes,  and  nearly  all  the  cheese  is  imported.  For 
want  of  ice,  which  is  seldom  more  than  three  inches 
thick,  though  often  stored  at  less,  but  some  years  is 
unobtainable,  I  have  for  three  years  had  recourse  to  a 
simple  yet  effectual  method  of  preserving  the  night’s 
cream  sweet  until  delivered  in  the  city,  which  is 
always  15  hours  after  being  milked.  The  milk  is  run 
over  a  Star  cooler  as  soon  as  drawn  and  heated  to  80 
degrees  the  following  morning  for  separation,  which 
is  done  by  steam  power.  I  then  place  the  cans  con¬ 


taining  the  cream  in  a  vat  and  turn  the  steam  in. 
They  are  rapidly  heated  to  160  degrees,  and  allowed 
to  stand  at  that  temperature  a  few  minutes,  then  re¬ 
duced  to  60  degrees  by  running  twice  over  the  cooler. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  also,  that  the 
odor  and  flavor  of  garlic  or  wild  onion,  which  weed  is 
very  plentiful  in  these  parts  in  early  spring  and  late 
fall,  was  entirely  expelled  by  this  process.  If  the 
onion  flavor,  or  that  of  any  other  weeds,  is  very  bad, 
I  heat  and  cool  the  second  time.  Those  who  buy  my 
cream  are  so  pleased  with  it  when  treated  this  way, 
that  I  put  it  hrough  the  process,  even  when  there 
are  no  objectionable  taints.  All  or  nearly  all  bacteria 
are  destroyed  at  160  degrees,  and  any  disease  germs 
that  may  be  lurking  in  the  cream  are  rendered  inert. 

The  steers  that  sell  best  in  the  cities  of  this  part  of 
the  South  weigh  from  1,100  to  1,300  pounds,  though 
cattle  weighing  from  500  to  800  pounds,  and  with  two 
or  more  rings  on  their  horns,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
overlooked  in  our  markets.  These  come  mainly  from 
the  southeastern  counties  of  this  State,  and  show  how 
degenerate  a  race  of  cattle  may  become  when  no  care 


when  there  is  the  most  danger,  I  give,  once  a  week, 
to  each  grown  animal,  one  quarter  pint  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  with  the  same  of  kerosene  and  a  little 
water.  It  is  heroic  treatment,  which  the  animal  shows 
it  has  not  forgotten  when  you  go  to  give  it  the  second 
time.  With  a  left  horn  of  the  proper  shape  I,  with  an 
assistant  to  measure  the  dose,  have  given  it  to  40  cows 
in  an  hour.  The  turpentine  seems  to  permeate  every 
cell  of  the  animal.  If  it  be  a  milch  cow,  the  milk  will 
be  noticeably  tainted.  So  obscure  are  the  workings 
of  this  disease,  that  a  too  sudden  conclusion  may  have 
to  be  retracted,  but  so  satisfactory  have  been  my  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  simple  preventive,  that  I  feel 
justified  in  suggesting  it  to  those  who  are  perplexed 
to  know  how  to  combat  the  disease. 

Chesterfield  County,  Va.  alrekt  it.  redlwood. 


THE  DEXTER  COW  “RED  ROSE”.  Fig.  11 

is  given  to  breeding,  and  but  little  to  feeding.  Such 
cattle  find  a  market  at  from  two  to  three  cents  per 
pound.  I  find  the  Short-horn  grade  the  most  profit¬ 
able  animal  to  raise  for  beef,  though  here  we  cannot 
raise  steers  for  the  same  as  we  can  buy  those  raised 
in  counties  distant  from  the  markets  and  shipped 
here  in  the  fall  as  stockers.  By  buying  our  steers  in 
the  fall,  we  are  free  from  all  danger  of  Southern 
cattle  fever,  which  is  a  warm  weather  malady,  and 
does  not  make  its  appearance  at  all  during  the  colder 
months.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  stockers  last 
fall.  They  were  bought  largely  by  dealers,  who  dis¬ 
tributed  them  through  the  North  to  turn  into  beef 
the  abundant  and  cheap  corn.  An  observer  here  must 
conclude  that  beef  will  be  low  next  spring.  Corn  en¬ 
silage,  ground  corn  and  oil  meal  make  a  good  beef  ra¬ 
tion,  but  with  ensilage,  ground  corn  and  cow-pea  hay, 

I  can  make  cheaper.  Then  I  am  producing  everything 
myself,  and  the  cow  peas  catch  more  of  the  costly 
nitrogen  than  I  would  receive  from  the  oil  meal. 

While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Southern  cattle 
fever  cannot  often  be  cured  after  it  has  become  ap¬ 
parent,  I  used  a  preventive  to  which  I  think  I  owe  the 
immunity  of  a  part  of  my  herd.  During  the  season 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  MILKMAN  AND  FLORIST. 

In  September  last,  I  interviewed,  in  the  interest  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  wideawake  florist  and  milkman,  Mr. 
I.  D.  Howe  of  Southboro,  Mass.  Mr.  Howe,  at  that 
time,  was  keeping  90  cows,  60  of  which  were  soiled 

and  kept  up  all  the  time,  and  the 
other  30  were  pastured  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  As  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  those  that  were  soiled 
in  the  stable  varied  but  little  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
milk  from  day  to  day,  while  the 
30  that  were  pastured,  varied 
greatly  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  their  milk  often  falling 
below  the  standard  in  quality, 
necessitating  its  being  mixed 
with  that  of  the  soiled  cows  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard.  Both  herds  experimented 
with  consisted  of  ordinary  cows, 
mostly  bought  at  the  Brighton 
market. 

Mr.  Howe  began  the  keeping 
of  a  herd  of  milch  cows  a  few 
years  ago,  as  a  side  issue  to  his 
market  gardening  and  florist 
business,  partly  with  a  view  of 
helping  out  the  manure  problem  ; 
being  located  20  miles  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  it  was  too  far  to  haul  manure. 
The  milk  was  formerly  sold  to 
the  Boston  milk  contractors,  but 
wishing,  like  any  other  sensible 
business  man,  to  have  something 
to  say  as  to  what  his  goods  should 
be  sold  for,  Mr.  Howe  last  spring 
made  a  contract  direct  with  two  peddlers  in  the  city, 
who  have  taken  all  his  milk  at  an  advance  over  what 
the  contractors  pay.  This  fall,  when  the  contractors 
were  screwing  down  the  price  to  the  producer,  and 
piling  up  a  surplus,  the  peddlers  who  took  Mr.  Howe’s 
milk  wished  him  to  come  down  on  the  price  to  them  ; 
but  they  were  told  that,  before  he  would  make  milk 
at  a  less  price,  he  would  sell  every  cow,  and  they 
finally  concluded  to  keep  on  at  the  old  price,  as  they 
had  built  up  their  trade  upon  the  superior  quality  of 
the  milk  supplied  them  by  Mr.  Howe. 

One  experiment  that  proved  quite  satisfactory  was 
the  spaying  of  several  new  milch  cows.  Of  the  three 
spayed,  two  did  remarkably  well,  giving  a  large 
quantity  of  milk  for  several  years,  when  they  made 
excellent  beef.  The  other  one  did  not  recover  from 
the  operation,  and  lingered  along  for  some  time, 
when  she  was  killed  ;  a  post  mortem  examination 
proved  her  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis ;  appar¬ 
ently  she  was  affected  with  the  disease  before  the 
operation  was  performed,  which  prevented  her  re¬ 
covery.  Mr.  Howe  believes  that,  with  perfectly 
healthy  cows,  there  is  but  little  risk  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  His  inability  to  find  a  veterinarian  who  would 
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perform  the  operation,  prevented  him  from  continu¬ 
ing'  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Howe’s  cow  stable  is  located  beside  the  side 
tracks  of  the  railroad,  which  makes  it  very  handy  for 
unloading  feed,  as  he  buys  all  his  winter  fodder  as 
well  as  grain  feed.  Last  winter,  he  bought  and  fed 
several  car-loads  of  bean  vines  from  New  York  State, 
with  the  result  of  which  he  was  quite  well  pleased. 
In  this  section,  the  growing  of  carnations  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market  is  quite  a  business.  Mr.  Howe,  some  years, 
grows  an  acre  or  more  of  them.  f.  a.  p. 


HOW  PRIZE  BUTTER  IS  MADE. 

Won  At  the  Iowa  Dairy  Convention. 

The  milk  from  which  my  butter  was  made  was 
taken  from  all  breeds  of  cows.  It  was  heated  to  80 
degrees  F.  and  separated,  skimming  about  30 
per  cent  cream.  A  whole-milk  starter  was 
used.  The  cream  was  allowed  to  ripen  slowly 
with  frequent  stirring  for  about  36  hours. 

It  was  placed  in  the  churn  at  a  temperature 
of  56  degrees,  using  an  ounce  of  color  to  1,000 
pounds  of  milk.  The  butter  was  gathered 
to  about  the  size  of  wheat  kernels,  when 
the  buttermilk  was  drawn  off,  the  butter 
washed  and  placed  on  the  worker.  I  salted 
with  one  ounce  of  salt  per  pound  of  butter. 

It  was  worked  till  the  salt  was  well  dis¬ 
solved,  then  I  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and 
finished  working  and  packed  it  in  a  neat, 
clean,  spruce  tub.  The  butter  should  be 
worked  so  that  the  brine  will  be  clear  and 
the  grain  break  in  flakes  as  iron  would  do. 

To  make  butter  that  will  score  100,  the  most 
essential  part  is  first  to  obtain  the  very  best 
of  milk.  Heat  to  80  degrees  and  separate 
so  as  to  have  about  28  per  cent  cream,  and 
-ripen  immediately  at  a  temperature  of  70 
degrees,  using  a  good  starter  and  stirring 
frequently.  The  cream  must  be  watched  very 
closely,  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  acid  is  devel¬ 
oped  it  should  be  immediately  cooled  down  to 
50  degrees  and  held  until  it  is  completely  chilled,  or  for 
several  hours.  Churn  at  56  degrees,  using  an  ounce 
of  color  to  1,000  pounds  of  milk,  and  one  ounce  of  salt 
per  pound  of  butter.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
working  to  avoid  injuring  the  grain.  1  believe  that 
the  amount  of  acid  to  be  developed  should  be  gov¬ 
erned,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  length  of  time  the 
butter  is  expected  to  stand  before  being  scored.  In 
regard  to  packing,  I  would  say  that  one  cannot  be  too 
careful  or  neat,  for  a  poorly 
packed  tub  casts  a  reflection 
on  the  contents. 

IIURERT  T.  MCNAKV. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

Gathered  Cream  Butter  in 
lo  wa. 

The  sample  of  butter  which 
I  sent  to  the  Convention, 
was  made  from  gathered 
cream  from  all  sorts  of  cows, 
mostly  Short  -  horns.  The 
cream  was  hauled  to  the 
creamery  and  then  ripened 
about  five  hours  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  between  65  and  70 
degrees  F.,  and  then  I  set  it 
down  to  have  it  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  57  degrees  for 
morning  to  start  churning 
I  churned  until  the  butter 
granules  were  about  like 
No.  6  shot,  run  the  butter- 
milk  out,  rinsed  it  through 
two  waters  and  then  worked 
it.  I  used  no  starter.  I  use 
about  an  ounce  of  salt  to  each 
pound  of  butter,  and  work 

the  butter  till  it  strings  so  that  it  is  mixed  all 
through  with  the  salt ;  then  pack  it  in  60-pound  tubs. 

I  put  in  a  tub  about  seven  or  eight  pounds  and  then 
pack  it  so  that  it  is  the  same  all  over  in  the  tub,  with¬ 
out  any  spaces  or  holes.  Butter  must  be  packed  the 
same  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub  to  the  top. 

Protivin,  Iowa.  w.  j  kadlee. 

Butter  from  Merida/e  Farms. 

Our  prize  butter  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Show,  was  made  as  we  usually  make  our  butter.  We 
use  a  Reid’s  Improved  Danish  separator,  and  the 
cream  is  set  and,  when  properly  ripened,  is  churned 
in  a  Reid’s  churn.  It  is  washed  in  the  churn  and 
taken  out  in  granular  form,  salted  about  one-half 
ounce  to  the  pound,  and  worked  enough  to  mix  the 
salt  and  butter  thoroughly.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
stand  a  while,  when  it  is  reworked  and  printed  into 
pound  and  half-pound  prints.  Our  cows  are  A.  J.  C. 


C.  Jerseys  for  the  most  part,  and  are  bred  and  kept 
for  butter.  They  were  fed,  as  a  grain  ration,  corn 
and  oat  meal  with  bran  and  a  little  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  butter  is  served  to  customers  in  New  York  City 
and,  also,  in  Philadelphia.  We  test  our  cows  and 
weigh  their  milk  twice  each  day  to  know  how  much 
they  do,  individually,  but  our  principal  consideration 
is  the  quality  of  the  butter,  and  we  decide  the  kind 
of  feed  by  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  produced. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  t.  m.  ware. 

A  Vermont  Creamery’ s  Prize  Butter. 

We  receive  the  milk  direct  from  the  farmers,  about 
40  in  all,  from  about  500  grade  Jersey  cows,  which 
are  fed  mostly  with  a  large  allowance  of  meal  and 
bran.  Our  milk  is  very  rich,  and  our  average  test 
each  month  is  never  less  than  five,  and  from  that  to 
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5.20.  The  thing  that  we  are  most  particular  about 
from  the  start  to  the  finish,  is  cleanliness.  The  milk 
is  separated  with  two  U.  S.  machines,  and  the  cream 
is  churned  the  following  morning,  sour,  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  62.  I  never  put  anything  in  my  cream  for  a 
starter,  but  make  the  butter  from  the  pure  cream, 
and,  when  I  cannot  make  good  butter  that  way,  I 
shall  stop  making  it.  My  showing  at  New  York  was 
the  lowest  that  I  ever  had  in  all  my  exhibits.  I  have 
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read  what  they  all  have  to  say  about  the  different 
ways  of  making  fancy  butter,  but  with  pure  milk  and 
all  things  clean,  I  will  make  a  pure  butter  as  good  as 
butter  can  be  made.  1  make  butter  to-day  the  same  way 
that  I  did  10  years  ago.  I  believe  in  getting  on  to  the 
right  track  and  then  staying  there.  I  look  out  for  all 
the  little  things  which,  in  the  course  of  one  day,  amount 
to  one  very  large  thing.  My  advice  to  young  butter- 
makers  is  always  to  do  their  work  right,  and  not  neg¬ 
lect  one  little  thing  that  they  know  ought  to  be  done  ; 
my  word  for  it,  they  will  meet  with  success.  We 
have  not  paid  our  patrons  less  than  19  cents  per  pound 
for  butter  fat  the  past  year,  and  shall  pay  25  cents  this 
month.  Our  butter  all  goes  direct  to  the  consumer, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  things  which  give  us 
our  success.  r.  f  jaynes. 

The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  is  sent  to  all  R  N.-Y. 
subscribers  who  apply  with  a  two  cent  stamp. 


A  FRUIT  STORAGE  BUILDING. 

HOLDING  APPLES  FOR  HIGHER  PRICES. 

A  good  storage  building,  frost  proof,  provided  with 
proper  means  of  ventilation  and  well  located,  is  a 
very  desirable  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  commercial 
apple  orchard.  The  need  of  such  a  building  is  often 
sorely  felt,  especially  when,  for  lack  of  storage  room, 
the  fruit  grower  is  forced  to  place  his  apples  on  a 
glutted  market  at  low  prices,  when  he  is  fully  confident 
that,  in  the  near  future,  better  prices  may  be  realized. 
During  the  season  of  1895-6,  many  instances  of  this 
kind  occurred.  The  country  had  an  enormous  crop 
of  fruit  and,  in  the  fall,  low  prices  prevailed.  By 
February,  apples  were  selling  at  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  fall  prices,  and  those  who  had  been 
able  to  store  their  fruit  were  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  prices.  To  what 
extent  this  experience  will  be  repeated  the 
present  season,  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  fruit-growing  sections  of  this  State, 
especially  in  western  New  York,  barn  cellars 
or  basements  fitted  up  to  make  them  frost¬ 
proof,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  means 
of  controlling  the  ventilation,  are  often  used 
for  storing  apples.  Special  buildings  for  this 
purpose  are  more  likely  to  be  located  along 
lines  of  railroad.  Fig.  14  gives  a  view  of  such 
a  building  at  Halls  Corners,  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best  apple¬ 
growing  sections  of  the  State.  This  building 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson,  by  whom 
it  was  erected  in  1881. 

Shipments  are  made  from  here  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  by  using  refrigerator  cars. 
It  has  never  yet  been  necessary  to  build  a 
fire  in  the  building  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
freezing.  The  temperature  is  controlled  by 
strict  attention  to  the  ventilation.  Russets 
have  been  held  here  in  good  condition  till 
May  before  being  shipped.  The  fruit  is 
received  by  the  door  which  opens  on  the 
first  floor  at  the  front  of  the  building,  at  a 
convenient  height  for  unloading  barrels  from  wagons. 
The  rear  door  of  the  same  floor  opens  above  the  rail¬ 
road  siding  at  a  height  of  about  13  feet.  From  this 
door,  the  barrels  are  run  over  a  slide  directly  into  the 
car.  When  barrels  that  are  in  the  cellar  are  to  be 
shipped,  they  are  hoisted  to  the  first  floor  by  horse¬ 
power,  and  then  loaded  into  the  car  from  the  rear  door. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  40x60  feet,  out¬ 
side  measurement.  The  building  consists  of  a  cellar 

11  feet  high  in  the  clear,  the 
first  story  of  the  same  height, 
and  the  attic,  which  is  used 
for  storing  empty  barrels, 
wool,  etc.  The  combined 
capacity  of  the  cellar  and 
first  floor  is  7,000  pony  bar¬ 
rels,  or  6,500  standard  bar¬ 
rels.  The  cellar  walls  are 
two  feet  thick,  made  of  small 
stones  imbedded  in  grout. 
Five  ventilators  open  into 
the  cellar  floor,  one  at  the 
center,  and  one  in  the  center 
of  each  quarter  of  the  floor. 
From  these,  one-foot  pipes 
lead  outside.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  is  regulated  by  slides 
within  the  building,  or  by 
stopping  the  ventilators  out¬ 
side.  Fig.  14  shows  four 
ventilators  which  open  out¬ 
side  the  building  near  the 
ground,  with  doors  by 
which  the  outside  opening 
may  be  closed  at  will.  The 
cellar  has  an  earth  floor, 
and  a  ceiling  of  inch  hem¬ 
lock  stuff. 

The  walls  of  the  first  story  are  20  inches  thick,  made 
of  small  stones  imbedded  in  grout.  The  inside  of 
the  wall  is  formed  by  2  x  4  studding  set  against  the 
outer  wall  and  covered  with  matched  hemlock.  The 
air  space  opens  into  the  cellar  below  and  into  the 
attic  above,  and  may  be  closed  by  a  shutter  in  the 
attic,  so  that  a  current  of  cold  air  from  the  cellar 
may  be  sent  through  the  air  spaces  whenever  it  is 
desirable  to  do  so.  Over  the  hemlock  ceiling  of  the 
cellar,  is  laid  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  mor¬ 
tar  between  the  sleepers.  The  floor  of  the  first  story 
laid  on  these  sleepers  is  of  two-inch  matched  pine. 
The  ceiling  is  rough  hemlock.  Above  this,  the  space 
between  the  joists  is  filled  solid  with  sawdust,  over 
which  are  laid  the  inch  hemlock  boards  which  form 
the  attic  floor.  The  cellar  has  but  one  outside  door, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  rear  side.  On  either 
side  of  this  door  are  two  windows,  the  only  ones 
which  open  into  the  cellar.  In  addition  to  the  front 
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and  rear  doors  already  mentioned,  the  first  floor  has 
three  windows  opening  to  the  rear,  one  over  the  door, 
and  two  in  front,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and 
two  in  front,  one  on  either  side  of  the  door. 

The  double  doors  are  ceiled  outside  and  inside, 
leaving  a  two-inch  air  space  in  the  middle.  Between 
the  outer  and  inner  doors,  is  a  12-inch  air  space.  The 
windows  are  of  single  sash  protected  by  simple  board 
shutters  outside  ;  the  inside  shutters  are  about  six 
inches  thick,  with  three-inch  air  space  in  the  middle. 
The  sloping  jambs  narrow  outwards.  The  first  story 
is  ventilated  by  10  x  12-inch  openings.  These  open 
into  box  flues  which  pass  through  the  attic  to  the 
cupolas  on  the  roof.  These  tubes  are  opened  or  closed 
by  slides.  Air  is  admitted  through  the  windows  and 
doors.  The  floor  of  the  first  story  slopes  gradually 
to  the  rear,  so  that  barrels  of  fruit  may  easily  be 
moved  to  the  rear  door,  where  they  are  easily  loaded 
into  the  car.  From  this  building,  Mr.  Wilson  has, 
this  season,  been  shipping  fruit  by  the  car-load  directly 
to  Europe,  as  he  also  has  done  in  former  years.  He 
has  also  rented  storage  room  to  others  who  wished  to 
hold  their  apples,  the  rent  being  fixed  at  a  certain 
price  per  barrel.  Tprof.]  s.  a.  beach. 


NEWER  VARIETIES  OF  LIMA  BEANS. 

In  a  test  of  Lima  beans  the  past  season,  Thorburn’s 
Challenger  proved  to  be  superior  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductivess  to  any  others  grown  by  me.  Dreer’s  is 
nearly  as  good,  and  Salem  Improved  has  many  good 
points.  This  is  far  superior  to  King  of  the  Garden, 
Large  White  and  Ford’s  Mammoth.  The  Siebert’s 
Early  Lima  I  did  not  test.  It  might  be  of  interest  to 
know  that,  in  every  instance  but  one,  the  beans 
planted  flat  came  up  quicker  and  were  more  vigorous 
than  those  planted  with  the  eye  down. 

In  my  tests,  two  hills  of  each  variety 
were  planted  one  with  eye  down,  the 
other  planted  flat,  with  the  above 
results.  silas  l.  albebtson. 

Long  Island. 

As  to  ray  opinion  on  the  value  of  Sie¬ 
bert’s  Early  Lima,  King  of  the  Garden, 
and  Salem  Improved,  compared  with 
other  varieties,  I  would  say  that  1 
have  never  tested  any  of  them.  I  am 
only  a  small  grower.  I  discarded 
the  Large  White  Lima  because  my 
market  called  for  a  bean  having  a 
smaller  and  better  filled  pod.  Thor¬ 
burn’s  Challenger  seems  to  meet  the 
requirements,  and  I  now  grow  it  ex¬ 
clusively.  PATRICK  FLANAGAN. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

For  our  purpose,  a  most  exacting 
demand  as  to  size,  quality,  and  earli¬ 
ness,  we  have,  after  trying  many 
of  the  newer  kinds,  come  back  to 
King  of  the  Garden  for  main  crop, 
preceded  as  to  earliness  by  Thorburn’s 
Challenger.  For  first  early,  we  grow 
Burpee’s  Dwarf  as  the  only  one  that  is 
appreciated,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  all  the  other 
earlies.  The  above  three  kinds  fill  the  bill  completely, 
and  as  long  as  the  strains  are  kept  true,  we  shall  have 
no  reason  to  try  others  except  in  an  experimental 
way.  EDWARD  O.  ORPET. 

Massachusetts. 

King  of  the  Garden  and  Thorburn’s  Challenger  are 
my  standard  varieties,  and,  while  I  consider  both 
indispensable,  I  think  that,  if  confined  to  one  variety, 
I  would  retain  King  of  the  Garden,  that  variety  being 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  prolific  as  the  other,  and 
a  larger  bean.  I  have  selected  these  two  varieties  as 
being  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  in  cultivation  ;  but  it  would  require  a  more 
thorough  and  exhaustive  test  than  I  have  been  able 
to  give,  for  me  to  say  positively  wherein  any  one  of 
the  varieties  that  I  have  grown  excels  the  others. 
In  my  estimation,  tests  that  are  only  guesswork  are 
entirely  worthless.  I  have,  for  the  past  two  years, 
been  making  some  tests  between  the  best  varieties 
of  bush  Limas,  and  the  two  varieties  above  named, 
with  the  result  that  I  shall  use  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima 
for  an  early  crop  and  depend  upon  my  pole  Limas  for 
the  main  crop.  I  find  that  I  must  have  not  less  than 
four  or  five  sowings  of  both  Burpee’s  and  Thorburn’s 
bush  Limas  to  insure  a  succession,  and  then  it  is 
doubtful  whether  I  can  always  send  beans  to  the 
table  that  are  in  that  fine  condition  that  makes  the 
Lima  bean  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  vegetables. 
The  bush  Limas  partake  too  much  of  the  character 
of  the  snap  or  string  bean,  viz  ,  cropping.  They  give 
a  crop  that  nearly  all  matures  at  once  and  then  are 
practically  finished.  In  my  estimation,  they  are  a 
useful  addition  to  our  list  of  vegetables,  but  they  do 
not  displace  the  pole  Limas  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  i.  l.  powell. 


APPLE  TREES  IN  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

HOW  TO  GROW  THE  FRUITS  TOGETHER. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  treating  apple  trees  planted  among 
peach  trees  ?  I  planted  a  peach  orchard  of  6,000  trees,  18  feet 
apart,  in  1893,  and  in  1895,  planted  apple  trees  In  every  other  row, 
1,262  trees  in  all.  After  I  had  them  planted,  I  saw  an  article  say¬ 
ing  that  the  peach  is  death  to  the  apple  on  account  of  the  peach 
robbing  the  apple.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  apple  being 
supplied  with  nutriment,  I  mulched  the  trees  last  fall  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  and  they  did  well.  In  spring,  I  turned  the  manure 
down,  and  am  now  doing  the  same  thing,  and  shall  turn  it  under 
in  spring.  Am  I  doing  right,  or  should  I  use  some  other  fertilizer? 
My  soil  is  black  ldam  with  sand  mixed  in.  I  am  in  the  Great 
Blue  Ridge  peach  belt  with  a  western  exposure,  clay  subsoil  and 
limestone  and  sandstone  formations.  It  is  new  laud,  plowed 
with  a  Barshear  plow  the  third  time  ;  was  wild  land  four  years 
ago.  The  timber — oak,  chestnut  and  hickory— was  cut  off  about 
six  years  ago.  a.  d.  m. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Keep  Apples  Out  of  Peach  Orchards. 

While  I  believe  that  it  may  be  possible  to  grow  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  the  same  orchard  with  peach  trees,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  A.  D.  M.  will  have  to  look  well  to 
his  apple  trees,  or  they  will  not  attain  their  best  de¬ 
velopment.  Moreover,  he  made  a  mistake  in  giving 
his  peach  trees  two  years  the  start.  He  would  do 
well  to  give  the  apple  trees  plenty  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  dissolved  bone  instead  of  so  much  nitrogenous 
material  as  is  usually  contained  in  barnyard  manure. 
Two  quarts  of  each  per  year  per  tree  are  none  too 
much.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Give  Them  Food  Enough. 

A.  D.  M.  need  have  no  fears  that  peach  is  death  to 
the  apple,  more  than  any  other  trees  or  crop,  to  which 
the  same  principle  applies,  i.  e.,  supply  the  proper 
fertilizer  to  the  soil  to  the  full  amount  which  the 
former  crop  exhausts.  By  following  such  a  method, 


his  trees  should  not  fail  to  bear  regular  crops,  barring 
disease,  insects,  or  unfavorable  seasons.  Too  much 
stable  manure  might  cause  too  rampant  a  growth, 
which,  in  vegetable  growth  compares  with  the  animal 
economy,  where  overfeeding  is  often  as  unprofitable 
as  underfeeding.  Commercial  fertilizers  for  orchards 
are  preferable  to  too  much  stable  manure.  The  fer¬ 
tilizers  should  contain  the  largest  percentage  of 
potash,  a  fair  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  nitrogen  ;  the  latter  is  the  most 
costly  of  fertilizer  ingredients,  and  may  be  most 
cheaply  procured  by  plowing  down  clover.  With  this 
method,  any  orchard  should  continue  fruitful  and  in 
a  healthy  condition  for  a  reasonable  term  of  years. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  m.  engle. 

Treatment  of  a  Young  Orchard. 

From  our  experience,  we  would  judge  that  A.  D.  M. 
need  not  have  any  fear  that  his  apple  trees  will  be 
injured  by  the  peach  trees  growing  among  them. 
Ordinarily,  the  clean  culture  that  always  should  be 
given  to  a  peach  orchard,  will  cause  a  sufficiently 
vigorous  growth  to  the  apple  trees  among  them,  until 
they  come  in  bearing.  With  us,  apple  trees  set  among 
peach  trees,  without  the  application  of  stable  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizers,  have  made  a  growth  of  from 
two  to  three  feet  each  year.  By  shortening  in  this 
growth  nearly  one-half,  the  trees  are  strong  and 
stocky,  with  well-shaped  heads.  The  peach  trees  have 
borne  two  good  crops  and  failed  of  one — that  of  1896. 

Differences  of  soil  and  location  may  call  for  differ¬ 
ent  treatment.  A.  D.  M.  should  examine  his  trees 
frequently,  and  observe  the  growth  they  are  making. 
By  forcing  too  strong  an  annual  growth,  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  will  be  retarded,  and,  perhaps,  the  durability  and 
usefulness  of  the  tree  lessened.  The  peach  trees  are 


old  enough  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  next  season.  I 
should  prefer  to  withhold  the  stable  manure  this 
winter,  and  apply  about  four  or  five  pounds  of  ground 
bone  around  each  tree.  Next  spring,  if  the  trees 
bloom  and  indicate  a  crop  of  peaches,  I  should  apply 
four  or  five  pounds  of  high  grade  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  potash  to  each  tree.  If  too  late  to  apply  the  bone 
this  winter,  I  would  make  an  application  of  bone  and 
potash  early  next  spring.  It  is  more  economical  to 
sow  each  separately  than  to  mix  before  sowing.  If 
the  trees  on  any  part  of  the  orchard  are  not,  at  any 
time,  making  a  satisfactory  growth,  a  dressing  of 
stable  manure  may  be  given  to  those  trees  only.  This 
spread  evenly  around  the  trees  to  the  distance  of 
eight  feet,  or  over  the  entire  surface,  is  better  than 
applying  thickly  close  to  the  tree.  Clean,  shallow 
culture  should  never  be  neglected  ;  I  deem  it  of  more 
importance  to  an  orchard  than  manure  or  fertilizer. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  D.  B. 

Suggested  by  a  Western  Man. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  apple  among 
peach  trees,  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  the  apple  and 
peach  do  not  require  the  same  methods  of  cultivation 
and  fertilization,  and  with  ordinary  orchard  manage¬ 
ment,  a  few  crops  of  peaches  impoverish  the  soil,  and 
the  apple  trees  become  stunted  and-diseased,  and  never 
produce  satisfactory  crops.  But  now  that  A  D.  M. 
has  his  trees  started  together,  the  question  follows, 
What  is  best  to  do  under  the  circumstances?  While 
I  should  not  have  applied  the  barnyard  manure  on 
this  new  land  at  all,  still  the  management  up  to  this 
time  isn’t  bad.  But  don’t  use  any  more  manure  !  It 
isn’t  the  best  thing  to  use  for  trees  that  will  soon 
begin  fruiting,  neither  is  it  the  most  economical  fer¬ 
tilizer,  even  though  it  cost  nothing  but  the  hauling 
and  handling.  The  cheapest  source 
of  nitrogen  is  clover  and  cow  peas 
grown  upon  the  orchard,  and  turned 
under  at  the  proper  season.  Use 
acidulated  phosphate  rock  for  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  wood  ashes  or  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  for  potash.  In  mixing 
the  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  use 
about  four  pounds  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  In  applying  this 
mixture,  use  from  (100  to  1.200  pounds 
per  acre,  thoroughly  incorporating 
it  with  the  surface  soil,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it  evenly  all  over  the  or¬ 
chard.  I  would  not  use  less  than  600 
pounds  annually,  and  as  much  more 
as  I  felt  able  to  apply.  I  would  in¬ 
crease  the  application  when  the  or¬ 
chard  begins  to  bear.  The  peach  trees 
will  need  feeding  as  well  as  the 
apples,  and  the  more  liberally  they 
are  fed,  the  less  will  be  their  tendency 
to  impoverish  the  soil  and  injure  the 
apple  trees.  A  great  many  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  would  recommend  and  use  raw 
bone  instead  of  the  acid  phosphate, 
and  I  used  to  think  it  the  best 
source  from  which  to  obtain  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  ;  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  it 
becomes  available  too  slowly  to  give  best  profits  or 
results.  The  acid  phosphate  that  is  manufactured 
from  the  Tennessee  rock  now  gives  the  highest  grade 
of  fertilizer,  and  is  to  be  preferred.  Make  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  fertilizer  late  in  the  fall  or  early  spring, 
whichever  is  most  convenient.  When  the  peach  trees 
begin  to  bear,  don’t  neglect  to  thin  out  the  fruit,  and 
thereby  save  fertility.  It  requires  just  as  much  min¬ 
eral  plant  food  to  perfect  the  pit  of  the  small,  knotty, 
unsalable  peach  as  it  does  the  very  finest  specimen. 
And  as  soon  as  any  of  the  peach  trees  become  dis¬ 
eased,  or  fail  to  produce  vigorous  growth,  cut  them 
out  of  the  way,  and  allow  the  space  to  contribute  its 
available  plant  food  to  the  apple.  When  chemical 
manures  are  relied  on  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
orchard,  let  the  cultivation  be  shallow,  and  in  dry 
seasons  especially,  as  frequent  as  possible,  so  as  to 
conserve  soil  moisture,  which  is  needed  to  give  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  foliage,  as  well  as  perfect  fruit.  With¬ 
out  the  one,  we  cannot  have  the  other. 

Indiana.  w.  w.  stevens. 

Don’t  Mix  the  Fruits. 

As  to  apple  trees  in  peach  orchards,  I  never  believe 
in  mixing  the  two,  but  if  A.  D.  M.  already  has  them 
planted,  they  can  be  kept  going  only  by  the  most 
liberal  culture  and  thorough  feeding.  Stable  manure 
around  the  trees  each  year,  of  course,  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  them,  and,  say,  10  pounds  of  fine  ground 
raw  bone  and  three  to  five  of  muriate  of  potash,  and 
frequent  stirrings  of  the  soil  during  the  growing 
months,  ought  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  the 
peach  trees.  When  the  peach  trees  die  out,  at  the 
end  of  12  or  15  years,  the  apple  orchard  will  be  fairly 
well  under  way,  but  of  course,  not  so  strong  or 
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vigorous  trees  as  though  they  had  had  the  land 
entirely  to  themselves.  It  is  really  better  to  establish 
a  peach  orchard  on  the  land  at  first ;  plant  reason¬ 
ably  thick  and  crowd  it  for  peaches  10  or  12  years  and 
then,  when  a  majority  of  the  trees  are  dead,  pull  out 
the  others  and  start  the  apple  orchard  alone  by 
itself.  I  think  that  there  is  more  profit  in  this  than 
attempting  to  combine  the  two  from  the  start. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Remabkable  Chestnut  Gbowtii. — In  November, 
1895,  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  a  picture  of  a  new  seed¬ 
ling  chestnut  originating  with  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
of  California.  This  chestnut  is  owned  by  Mr.  A.  .T. 
Coe  of  Connecticut,  who  named  it  “  18  Months”  from 
the  fact  that  the  tree  bore  nuts  in  18  months  from 
the  time  the  seed  was  planted.  We  have  now  to 
print  the  following  note  from  J.  H.  Hale  : 

“  You  have  been  somewhat  interested  in  Burbank’s 
two  chestnuts,  which  are  owned  by  Judge  Coe  of 
Meriden.  Last  spring,  we  grafted  for  him  with 
single  eye  scions,  a  lot  of  his  latest  purchase,  known 
as  Burbank’s  18  Months  chestnut,  it  having  come  into 
bearing  18  months  after  planting  the  original  seed. 
Going  along  the  nursery  row  in  Georgia  a  week  ago, 
we  found  that  a  lot  of  these  chestnuts,  which  were 
grafted  in  March  last,  had  made  a  growth  of  from 
four  to  six  feet,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  were 
producing  well-developed  burrs  containing  two  or 
three  fine  nuts.  The  samples  we  gathered  out  of  the 
mud  along  the  nursery  row,  and  some  of  them  I 
found  quite  moldy,  but  those  that  are  sound  and  all 
right,  show  it  to  be  a  very  tender  and  decidedly  rich 
and  sweet  nut.  But  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  they 
could  be  grafted  last  spring  and  produce  nuts  this 
same  season.  The  only  explanation  I  can  make 
for  it  is  that,  some  time  in  midsummer,  growth 
was  checked  and  fruit  buds  formed  and  then, 
when  new  growth  started  out  once  more,  blos¬ 
som  buds  were  forced  out  from  this  earlier  ma¬ 
tured  wood  ;  but  it  goes  to  show  the  early 
bearing  qualities  of  this  remarkable  nut.” 

Samples  of  the  nut  were  as  large  as  those 
shown  in  Fig.  15.  The  quality  was  excellent, 
superior  to  that  of  Paragon. 

Experience  with  Tree  Peddlers. 

In  the  spring  of  1895,  I  bought  some  fruit 
trees  from  a  nursery  company  at  Rochester, 

N.  Y.  The  time  of  shipment  was  during  that 
warm  spell  in  the  early  spring.  The  trees  were 
large  and  thrifty.  On  account  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing,  the  trees  were  at  the  depot  three  days. 

The  small  leaves  which  had  started  were  all 
turned  yellow.  I  set  them  with  the  usual  care, 
and  lost  but  six  per  cent.  The  trees  were  from 
six  to  seven  feet  high,  very  fine,  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  cost  but  $2  per  dozen.  During 
the  summer,  a  tree  agent  representing  some 
well-known  nursery  called  upon  me  and  wanted 
to  sell  me  some  strawberry  plants  and  trees. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  trees  I  had  were  nice, 
but  said  that  his  at  50  cents  each  would  be  much 
better.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  ordered 
six  German  Prune  trees,  and  with  these  he  gave 
me  50  Crescent  strawberry  plants  which  they  “  were 
selling  at  85  cents  per  dozen.”  I  afterwards  found 
that  I  could  buy  the  strawberry  plants  at  $2.50  per 
1,000.  In  the  fall,  he  brought  the  trees,  and  they 
were  not  so  good  as  those  from  the  other  nursery 
company  at  16  cents  each.  I  set  them  carefully,  and 
last  spring  not  one  was  living.  After  he  delivered 
the  trees,  he  said  that  he  had  “  a  package  that  was 
left  over  ” — party  had  moved  away.  The  amount  to 
be  collected  on  this  package  was  $11.50.  If  I  would 
take  them,  he  would  make  a  liberal  reduction.  I  told 
him  I  would  give  no  more  than  I  could  buy  them  for 
at  Rochester,  which  was  about  $2.11.  He  was  very 
indignant,  and  left.  He  came  back  later,  and  said 
that  I  could  have  them.  I  didn’t  want  them  then  at 
that  price,  but  offered  him  $1.50.  He  left  the  goods, 
and  I  do  not  think  that,  to-day,  1  have  four  specimens 
to  show.  Q. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

The  Dexter  Cattle. 

On  the  first  page  is  a  picture  of  the  Dexter  cow, 
Red  Rose,  which  won  the  first  prize  for  that  breed  in 
the  1896  show  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Our  picture  is  reengraved  from  the  Mark  Lane 
Express.  The  Dexter  “breed”,  is  really  a  strain  or 
family  of  the  Kerry  breed  of  cattle.  The  Kerrys  are 
natives  of  Ireland — the  only  prominent  breed  native 
to  that  country.  The  county  of  Kerry  where  these 
cattle  originated,  is  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and,  in 
character,  is  very  rough  and  mountainous.  The 
Kerrys  trace  back  to  the  wild  “forest”  stock,  and  the 
animals  of  to-day  show  how  the  old  breed  has  been 
developed  by  selection  and  improved  care  to  fit  into 


the  peculiar  requirements  of  Irish  farming.  The 
“  Dexters  ”  take  their  name  from  the  man  who  did 
most  of  the  work  of  selecting  their  type.  He  bred 
for  a  round,  blocky  body,  with  short,  thick  legs,  great 
hardiness,  and  large  capacity  for  milking.  You  will 
notice  that  this  cow’s  udder  is  full  in  front  and  of 
good  shape  and  size.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Dexter  cattle  could  displace  any  of  the  breeds  now 
found  in  America.  They  are  suited  to  the  peculiar 
climate  and  soil  of  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  they 
certainly  show  how  a  desired  type  may  be  perfected 
by  careful  selection  and  mating. 

A  Hudson  River  Valley  Horticultural  Society. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  page  852  of  your  last  volume,  re¬ 
garding  the  organization  of  a  horticultural  society 
in  eastern  New  York,  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  I 
indorse  it  emphatically.  How  strange  it  is  that  such 
a  society  has  not  been  established  years  ago  here  in 
this  fertile  fruit-growing  valley  of  the  Hudson.  The 
importance  of  the  fruit-growing  interest  is  paramount 
in  this  valley.  The  methods  employed,  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  cultivation,  the  new  wrinkles  for  the  garden 
and  field  ;  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  and  the  best 
way  to  do  things  ;  the  new  fruits,  the  bad  and  the 
good  sorts  ;  the  markets,  commissions,  and  the  short¬ 
est  and  most  direct  route  to  the  consumer  and  his 
pocketbook,  are  all  subjects  of  interest.  Some  of  the 
most  intelligent  fruit  men  and  growers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  live  and  labor  on  these  sunny  slopes  in  the  central 
Hudson  River  valley.  They  are  progressive  people, 
and  cultivate  ideas  as  well  as  fruit.  Every  one  of 
them  knows  a  dozen  things  about  the  fruit-growing 
business  that  his  neighbor  would  be  glad  to  hear. 
A  few  of  them  have  occasionally  attended  meetings 
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of  such  societies  at  distant  points,  farmers’  institutes, 
etc.  But  the  masses  have  just  kept  at  work,  piling 
up  experience,  relying  solely  upon  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  and  never  looked  into  each  other’s 
faces  at  a  public  field  conference  over  their  work. 

This  winter  season  is  just  the  time  to  get  together 
and  organize  the  thing.  Let  us  have  a  winter  session 
of  a  day  or  two  in  some  central  and  convenient  place, 
like  Marlboro,  Newburg,  Poughkeepsie,  Highlands 
or  Kingston,  with  pithy  discussions  on  the  various 
fruit  topics  pertinent  to  the  times,  and  a  big,  hungry 
question  box,  and  just  as  few  long  essays  or  “papers” 
if  you  please,  by  “  distinguished  pomologists”  and 
scientific  theorists,  as  possible.  Just  a  free,  open 
talk  in  which  everybody  will,  in  turn,  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  Get  all  the  growers  out  and  ask  them 
to  bring  their  wives,  their  daughters  and  sons,  if 
engaged  or  interested  in  the  business.  Use  lots  of 
printer’s  ink  to  get  a  big  attendance.  Induce  news¬ 
paper  reporters  to  be  on  hand  and  try  to  have  the 
gist  of  the  proceedings  published.  Who  knows  but 
many  things  may  be  elicited  that  are  as  valuable  and 
important  as  some  of  the  bulletins  issued  from  our 
State  experiment  stations  ?  I,  for  one,  will  promise 
to  be  there  and  help  push  the  enterprise.  Then  in 
the  summer  or  autumn,  let’s  have  a  grand  fair  and 
exhibition  of  fruits,  such  as  no  other  locality  on  the 
continent  can  surpass  for  quality  and  appearance, 
and  without  horse  racing,  vaudeville  or  other  similar 
attractions.  _  n.  hendhicks. 

An  Egg-Suck/ng  Dog. 

I.  S.,  Winger,  Ont. — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  break  a  collie  dog  of 
sucking  eggs  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  way,  except  to 
“  doctor”  an  egg.  Blow  out  the  egg  and  fill  it  with  a 
liquid  mixture  of  red  pepper  and  aloes,  and  leave  it 
where  the  dog  will  find  it. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

What  Does  "  a  Poultice  ”  Do  ? 

Several  Readers. — Please  explain  the  action  of  a  poultice  when 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  salt 
pork,  when  put  on  a  wound  or  sore,  *•  draws  like  a  yoke  of  cattle.” 
Is  there  really  any  of  this  “drawing  ”  action  ? 

Ans. — A  poultice  may  be  one  of  several  varieties — 
a  simple  poultice — that  is,  one  made  of  bread,  linseed 
meal,  or  oatmeal — is  in  effect  a  convenient  mode  of 
applying  moisture,  hot  or  cold  as  the  case  may  be. 
Bread  is  a  bad  material  because  it  gets  hard  and  sour 
if  not  changed  at  short  intervals.  The  really  active 
agent  in  this  kind  of  a  poultice  is  the  temperature, 
which  the  moisture  assists  by  making  it  more  dif¬ 
fusive.  Applied  to  an  inflamed  part,  heat  dilates  the 
blood  vessels  and  thereby  brings  about  a  more  speedy 
termination,  either  by  reduction  of  the  inflammation, 
or  by  hastening  the  formation  of  matter,  or  pus.  In 
case  of  a  boil,  the  heat  and  moisture  have  a  relaxing 
effect  upon  the  skin,  and  so  relieve  tension,  and  con¬ 
sequently  pain.  A  poultice  to  a  boil  is  not,  however, 
a  good  application,  because  the  sodden  conditon  of 
the  skin  that  it  creates  somehow  favors  the  springing 
up  of  a  fresh  crop. 

A  'poultice  may  be  a  medicated  one,  and  in  that 
case,  one  not  only  gets  the  effect  of  the  heat  and 
moisture,  but  that  of  the  medicament  as  well.  This 
medicament  may  have  a  soothing  effect,  may  act  as  a 
disinfectant ;  or  may  set  up  an  irritation.  A  yeast 
poultice  has  been  credited  with  exerting  a  soothing 
effect  by  virtue  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  it  gives 
off.  Boracic  acid  or  carded  oakum  makes  the  best  dis¬ 
infecting  applications.  The  boracic  acid  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  and  lint  wet  with  the  solution 
is  applied  and  then  covered  with  some  water¬ 
proof  material.  The  carded  oakum  is  merely 
moistened  before  it  is  applied.  The  mustard 
poultice  is  the  most  familiar  illustration  of  the 
irritant  poultice. 

The  popular  notion  that  a  poultice  “  draws  ” 
is  purely  fanciful.  When  a  foreign  body  be¬ 
comes  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  it  depends  upon 
circumstances  whether  Nature  will  quietly  ac¬ 
cept  the  situation  and  accommodate  herself  to 
it,  or  take  active  measures  for  the  ejectment  of 
the  intruder.  If  it  should  be  a  leaden  bullet, 
she  may  not  unlikely  take  the  former  course.  I 
remember  hearing  Dr.  Van  Buren  tell  about 
the  indignation  felt  by  the  United  States  soldiers 
during  the  Mexican  war  on  account  of  the  use 
the  enemy  made  of  bullets  of  brass,  because  they 
made  the  wounds  fester  so  much  more.  If  a 
piece  of  needle  become  lodged  in  the  flesh,  it 
usually  causes  no  inflammation,  but  if,  instead 
of  a  needle,  it  be  a  splinter  of  wood,  part  of 
a  rough  or  rusty  nail,  or  but  a  shred  of 
cotton,  the  case  is  different.  An  inflammation 
at  once  arises,  marked  by  heat,  redness  and 
swelling  ;  the  living  particles  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  foreign  substance  are  removed  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  ulceration,  and  a  discharge  of  pus  is  excited. 
By  the  one  means,  the  substance  is  set  free,  or 
loosened  from  the  hold  of  the  flesh,  and  by  the  other, 
the  discharge,  I  mean,  it  may  be  carried  or  floated 
toward  the  surface.  This  latter  purpose  may  be 
assisted  by  the  granulating  new  growth  springing  up 
underneath  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Nature  one  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  lead  or  polished  steel,  and  another  way  of  treating 
some  other  substances  ?  There  may  be  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  substance  itself  may  be  from  its  physi¬ 
cal  formation  or  chemical  reactions  an  irritant.  The 
other  is  that  the  substance,  though  harmless  in  itself, 
may  carry  in  with  it  certain  germs  or  microbes  that 
do  the  mischief  ;  or,  in  other  words,  may  not  be  what 
the  doctors  call  “aseptic,”  a  condition  which  they 
take  precious  good  care  all  their  instruments  when 
called  into  use  shall  unfailingly  be.  There  is  an 
application  often  used  that  may  be  classed  with  irri¬ 
tant  poultices.  I  refer  to  that  of  a  piece  of  raw  salt 
bacon.  In  effect,  it  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  a  mustard  poultice,  except  that  its  action  is 
slower  and  more  prolonged.  \y.  o.  e. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  ;  Kamit. 

F.  C.  C.,  Bath,  Me.—l.  What  is  the  best  variety  of  blackberry  ? 
2.  Is  there  a  variety  propagated  from  tips  instead  of  suckers  ?  3. 
How  is  the  Columbian  raspberry  propagated?  4.  When  the  manure 
is  thrown  into  the  cellar  for  the  hogs  to  work  over,  can  lcainit  be 
used  about  the  stalls  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  blackberries  in  one  section  may 
be  worthless  in  another,  because  not  sufficiently 
hardy,  or  more  liable  to  disease.  Perhaps  the  Kitta- 
tinny  is  the  best  blackberry  where  it  is  hardy,  the 
berries  being  large  and  of  fine  quality,  and  the  plants 
very  prolific.  For  your  climate,  unless  you  care  to 
protect  the  plants,  you  will  have  to  choose  such  kinds 
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as  the  Snyder,  Taylor’s  Prolific,  Western  Triumph 
and  Agawam.  2.  All  kinds  of  blackberries  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  nearly  mature  wood.  We 
should  select  medium-sized  branches  in  the  fall — one- 
eye  cuttings  will  answer,  cutting  half  an  inch  or  so 
above  and  below  the  eye.  These  cuttings  should  be 
planted  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  covered  with  half  an 
inch  of  soil.  The  boxes  should  be  placed  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  80  degrees  F.  3.  By  the  roots  or 
tips.  4.  We  would  not  advise  it.  Kainit  contains  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesia,  which  is  a  cathartic  and  might  in¬ 
jure  the  hogs.  In  this  case,  we  would  use  plaster. 

How  and  When  to  Mulch  Strawberries. 

C.  V.  G.,  Westboro,  Mass. — 1.  Will  some  of  the  readers  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  state  their  experience  and  methods  in  mulching  strawber¬ 
ries — the  time  to  mulch,  how  deep,  etc.  ?  2.  I  have  an  acre  set  to 
strawberries  last  spring,  and  have  given  them  a  thick  mulch  of 
leaves  and  marsh  hay.  Quite  a  number  who  have  seen  me  at 
work  have  cautioned  me  not  to  put  on  too  much,  because  it  would 
rot  the  plants.  Is  there  any  danger  of  tills  if  the  covering  be  re¬ 
moved  before  growth  begins  next  spring  ?  3.  Is  it  possible  to  re¬ 

tard  the  time  of  ripening  by  keeping  the  mulch  on  late  in  the 
spring  ?  If  so,  how  late  could  it  safely  be  kept  on  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  readers  reply 
as  requested.  2.  Too  thick  a  mulch  would  cause  the 
leaves  to  rot.  The  way  The  R.  N.-Y.  prefers,  is  to 
mulch  heavily  between  the  rows  and  lightly  over  the 
plants,  and  this  not  until  the  ground  is  well  frozen. 
The  mulch  over  the  plants  is  raked  on  top  of  the 
mulch  between  the  rows  as  soon  in  the  spring  as 
growth  begins.  3.  Yes.  How  long  it  should  be  kept 
on  would  depend  upon  the  rainfall  and  warmth  of 
the  season.  If  the  season  were  early,  and  there  were 
much  rain,  a  heavy  mulch  would  certainly  cause  the 
crowns  to  rot. 

Potatoes ,  Peaches  and  “  Moons.” 

\V.  E.  E.,  Helena,  Ark.—l.  I  wish  to  plant  about  one-lialf  acre 
of  potatoes.  Which  of  the  following  wouldyou  advise  me  to  plant: 
Carman  No.  1,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  or  Carman  No.  3?  Where  can  I 
obtain  seed  ?  2.  I  also  wish  to  plant  one-lialf  dozen  each  of  peach, 
pear,  and  plum  trees;  which  variety  would  you  advise  for  best 
results  ?  3.  Has  the  old  theory  of  a  bright  or  dark  “  moon  ”  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  planting  of  vegetables  ?  I  have  heard  many 
discussions  on  the  subject,  but  would  like  your  idea. 

Ans. — 1.  If  we  preferred  an  early  intermediate 
potato,  we  would  choose  the  No.  1  ;  if  we  preferred  a 
late  intermediate,  we  would  choose  the  No.  2  ;  if  a 
late  variety,  the  No.  3.  All  leading  seedsmen  sell  these 
varieties.  2.  VVe  should  choose  the  Elberta  peach, 
the  Sheldon  pear,  and  the  Burbank  plum.  3.  None 
in  the  least. 

Compost  of  Muck  and  Cotton  Seed. 

.7.  1J.  It.,  Tyler,  Texas. — In  sweetening  marsh  muck  with  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  to  be  used  as  plant  food  in  the  spring,  should 
it  be  sheltered,  or  allowed  to  take  the  winter  rains  ?  Would  it  not 
be  profitable  to  mix  raw  cotton  seed  with  it?  If  so,  what  pro¬ 
portion  ? 

Ans. — We  would  prefer  to  have  some  shelter  over 
the  muck,  if  possible.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the 
pile  become  too  dry,  but  heavy,  drenching  rains 
should  be  guarded  against,  if  possible.  The  raw  cot¬ 
ton  seed  will  make  a  good  addition  to  the  compost. 
Our  plan  would  be  to  put  first  a  layer  of  muck,  then 
about  one-tenth  as  much  wood  ashes,  and  then  a  layer 
of  about  one-fourth  as  much  cotton  seed  as  of  muck. 
Build  the  pile  up  in  layers,  let  it  stand  and  ferment 
and,  if  possible,  shovel  over  and  mix  well  before 
spring. 

The  Use  of  Plaster  in  Stables. 

A.  II.,  Flushing,  O. — I  have  been  watching,  with  interest,  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  to  say  about  the  use  of  land  plaster.  Does 
its  price  allow  it  to  be  a  practical  thing  to  be  used  by  farmers,  in 
general  ?  What  is  its  price  ?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  scatter  it 
over  cement  floors  (well  bedded),  frequented  by  stock,  and  in  the 
trenches  behind  the  cattle  btalls  ? 

Ans. — It  is  certainly  advisable  to  use  plaster  freely 
in  stables  where  moist  manure  is  found,  and  in  the 
trenches  back  of  stock.  The  chief  value  of  the  plaster 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  fixes  or  retains  the  ammonia  as 
has  been  already  explained.  This  change  or  “  fixing” 
can  go  on  only  when  the  manure  is  wet.  The  am¬ 
monia  is  most  likely  to  escape  from  urine,  hence 
plaster  is  very  useful  wherever  liquid  manures  abound. 
The  price  in  New  York  at  present  is  about  $5  per  ton. 

Dissolved  Rock  or  Ground  Bone. 

J.  A.,  Springfield,  7Ja.— Does  phosphoric  acid  from  rock  give  as 
good  results  as  that  from  bone  ?  Is  the  acid  from  rock  as  lasting 
as  that  from  animal  bone  ?  In  other  words,  which  is  the  better 
for  the  land  ? 

Ans. — We  answered  this  question  pretty  thoroughly 
last  year  under  Primer  Science,  and  shall,  probably, 
take  it  up  again.  Generally  speaking,  and  for  most 
plants,  we  prefer  fine  ground  bone  to  any  other  form 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  bone  is  a  porous,  organic 
substance,  and  in  time,  all  its  phosphoric  acid  will  be 
utilized  by  the  plant.  When  a  ground  phosphate 
rock  is  “cut”  or  dissolved  by  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid 
becomes  soluble,  and  is  then  just  as  valuable  as  any 
other  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  whether  it  be  produced 
by  dissolving  bones  or  bone  black.  That  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fair  comparison,  since  it  is  not  in  the  soluble 
form  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  used  by  the  plant. 
This  soluble  phosphoric  acid  must  first  “  revert”  or 
assume  a  form  in  which  it  will  no  longer  dissolve  in 


water  before  the  plant  will  utilize  it.  The  chances 
are  that  this  reverted  phosphate  will  not  be  as  avail¬ 
able  as  the  bone.  The  chief  value  of  a  soluble  phos¬ 
phate  is  that,  by  being  dissolved  in  water,  it  can  be 
more  evenly  distributed  through  the  soil.  You  might 
mix  with  a  pailful  of  bran,  a  pint  of  fine,  dry  salt ; 
that  would  be  like  mixing  fine  bone  with  the  soil. 
Take  another  pailful  of  bran,  dissolve  a  pint  of  salt 
in  water  and  let  it  soak  all  through  the  bran.  When 
it  dried,  the  salt  would  be  more  thoroughly  mixed 
than  in  the  other  case,  and  this  would  represent 
what  happens  when  a  superphosphate  or  soluble 
phosphate  is  used  and  the  water  soaks  it  all  through 
the  soil.  The  advantages  in  favor  of  the  dissolved 
rock  are  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  somewhat  cheaper, 
and  that  it  is  more  perfectly  distributed  through  the 
soil.  The  disadvantages  are  that,  after  it  reverts  in 
the  soil,  some  of  it  goes  into  insoluble  compounds  ; 
that,  as  a  rule,  superphosphates  are  more  likely  to 
become  sticky  and  lumpy,  while  their  continued  and 
heavy  use  might,  on  some  soils,  give  a  tendency  to 
sourness  or  too  much  acid. 

What  to  Use  With  Muck. 

T.  C.,  Sotners,  77.  Y.—I  was  greatly  interested  In  an  article  on 
muck,  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  7.  I  have  a  tine 
peat  bed,  and  last  year  I  made  a  compost  with  the  stable  manure 
from  15  cattle  and  had  about  200  loads  (Kemp  spreader),  which  I 
used  this  fall  on  my  newly  seeded  piece,  and  top-dressed  my 
meadows.  I  wish  to  compost  a  larger  quantity  this  winter,  but 
have  not  sufficient  manure.  What  will  take  its  place  that  would 
yield  the  best  returns,  and  at  the  same  time  be  economical?  I 
have  had  S.  C.  phosphate  rock  highly  recommended. 

Ans. — The  value  of  manure  in  a  compost  of  muck 
is  that  it  starts  a  fermentation  or  heat  which  spreads 
all  through  the  heap  and  “cooks”  the  raw  plant  food 
in  the  muck.  As  an  illustration,  you  might  say  that 
the  manure  is  the  kindling  which  starts  the  fire  in 
the  coal  under  a  boiler.  Any  organic  substance  like 
blood,  tankage,  meat,  cotton-seed  meal  or  offal  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  manure.  Oftentimes  in  rot¬ 
ting  cow  manure,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  horse  manure 
with  it,  because  this  is  warmer  and  drier  and  more 
easily  heated.  We  would  make  up  the  compost  heap 
as  described  in  former  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  use 
either  'dried  blood  or  cotton-seed  meal  between  the 
layers  of  muck.  Dissolved  phosphate  rock  will  help 
the  compost,  and  you  can  safely  use  it. 

What  to  Do  With  Offal. 

E.  C.  B.,  Mecklenburg,  77.  Y. — What  is  a  simple  method  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  offal  from  hothouse  lambs  as  a  fertilizer  or  for  poultry  ? 

Ans. — The  simplest  and  easiest  way  to  dispose  of 
the  offal  will  be  to  mix  it  with  the  manure  as  it  is 
made.  If  you  have  the  muck  for  a  compost  heap, 
you  can  profitably  mix  the  offal  with  it  to  start  and 
maintain  fermentation.  For  small  quantities  of 
offal,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  steam,  dry  and  grind  it 
into  tankage.  It  is  not  the  best  of  food  for  poultry. 
We  would  prefer  to  feed  it  to  hogs.  If  you  have  a 
cellar  or  covered  barnyard,  you  can  throw  the  offal 
on  the  manure  and  let  the  hogs  take  care  of  it  for  you. 

Sulphur  for  Potato  Scab. 

J.  M.  B.,  Cory ,  lad— The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  gave  an  account  of 
using  flowers  of  sulphur  in  planting  potatoes,  which  prevented 
scab  and  rot.  How  much  sulphur  would  be  inquired  in  planting 
an  acre  ?  How  should  it  be  applied,  and  what  should  it  cost  ? 

Ans. — We  used  the  powdered  sulphur  at  the  rate 
of  400  pounds  per  acre,  dusted  or  scattered  along  the 
trench  or  furrow.  Dr.  Halsted,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  says  that  it  may  be  put  into  the  hopper  of 
the  potato  planter  and  mixed  with  the  seed  or 
broadcasted  like  fertilizer.  The  wholesale  cost  of 
sulphur  is  about  $3  per  100  pounds,  or  two  cents  per 
pound  by  the  barrel  of  about  400  pounds. 

Plans  for  a  Georgia  Barn. 

W.  P.,  Colmnbus,  Ga. — I  am  in  need  of  plans  for  a  stable.  I 
wish  it  to  contain  a  carriage  room  large  enough  for  six  vehicles, 
stalls  for  six  horses  and  box  stalls  8x10  feet  each.  I  also  wish  10 
stalls  for  milch  cows  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  milked  in  the 
stalls.  I  wish  some  plan  for  saving  the  urine.  I  also  wish  a 
room  large  enough  to  hold  about  500  bushels  of  corn  in  the  shuck, 
also  a  room  in  which  to  store  feed,  peas,  cotton  seed,  oats,  etc. ; 
this  room  would  have  to  be  about  15x20  feet  or  larger.  The  build¬ 
ing  must  contain  a  roomy  loft  in  which  to  store  hay  and  fodder. 

Ans. — The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  visit  the 
Georgia  Experiment  Station  at  Experiment,  near 
Griffin,  and  look  over  the  barn.  This  contains  all  the 
conveniences  you  will  need,  and  a  few  hours  spent  in 
examining  it  will  do  you  far  more  good  than  any 
printed  suggestion.  Director  R.  J.  Redding  sends  us 
the  following  facts  about  Southern  barns  : 

In  the  South,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  have  the 
quarters  for  horses  and  cattle  cool  and  well-ventilated 
in  summer,  as  it  is  in  the  north  to  have  the  quarters 
warm  and  comfortable  in  the  winter.  I  prefer  the 
stables  entirely  above  ground.  I  would  build  a 
rectangular  structure,  say,  40  feet  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  afford  the  room  required  by  the  number 
of  animals  to  be  housed.  Have  a  door  in  the  middle 
of  each  end,  nine  feet  wide,  connected  throughout 
the  length  of  the  building  by  a  hallway  10  to  12  feet 
wide.  Stalls  should  be  on  one  side  for  horses,  not 
less  than  six  feet  wide,  and  on  the  other  for  cows, 
not  less  than  four  feet  wide,  with  partitions  not  more 


than  four  feet  long.  A  gutter  in  the  rear  of  the 
animals  is  made  of  two-inch  plank,  one  foot  wide  and 
five  inches  deep,  with  a  grade  leading  to  a  suitable 
outlet,  whence  the  liquid  matter  may  be  pumped  or 
dipped  up  and  poured  over  the  solid  manures  in  a 
large  heap  or  bin,  outside  the  building.  In  the  rear 
of  the  rows  of  stalls  is  an  alleyway  four  or  five  feet 
wide.  The  animals  all  face  inward,  and  are  fed  from 
the  central  hallway.  The  height  of  the  first  story  is 
10  feet,  second  story  the  same,  and  an  attic  above. 
Cut  a  large,  square  light-shaft  in  the  center  of  the 
hallway  through  both  floors  and  the  roof  above.  Put 
stairways  in  convenient  places  as  desired. 

Make  carriage  houses  as  an  annex  on  one  or  the 
other  of  the  sides.  VVe  have  carriage  houses  for  six 
vehicles  on  one  side  and  a  silo  and  corn  bin  on 
the  other.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  bins 
on  the  second  floor  should  be  according  to  the  fancy 
or  ideas  of  the  owner.  The  main  doors,  front  and 
rear,  should  be  closed  in  winter  and  stormy  weather, 
with  double  battened  door  shutters  ;  but  there  should 
be  extra  latticed  doors  to  be  used  alone  in  warm 
weather.  Windows  should  be  plentiful,  and  should 
have  fly  screens  to  keep  out  flies  in  summer.  The 
doors  in  the  middle  of  the  two  ends  should  be  kept 
closed  as  a  rule,  and  other  doors  of  smaller  size  cut  in 
convenient  places,  so  as  to  afford  entrance  and  exit 
into  the  rear  alleyways.  By  all  means,  take  proper 
precautions  against  flies — the  bane  of  most  stables. 

I  would  also  advise  the  use  of  suitable  appliances — 
hay  forks,  slings,  etc. — for  unloading  and  storing  hay 
and  other  fodder.  The  best  covering  for  the  stable 
floor  is  concrete,  the  cheapest  (and  very  good),  is 
well  rammed  clay  and  gravel.  The  main  hallway 
may  well  be  of  1%-inch  plank  flooring.  The  place 
for  the  wagon  scales,  of  course,  is  under  the  hay 
shaft,  in  the  center  of  the  main  hallway.  The  second 
floor  should  be  double,  the  upper  boards  dressed  and 
matched  to  keep  all  dust  from  coming  through. 

How  to  Build  an  Icehouse. 

F.  F.  II.,  Shabbond,  Mich. — I  wish  to  build  an  icehouse  to  hold 
about  1,000  cubic  feet  of  ice.  How  should  it  be  built,  and  how 
must  the  sawdust  be  used  ?  Two  'or  three  of  my  neighbors 
packed  ice  last  winter,  but  before  July,  it  was  all  melted  away. 
Their  plan  was  a  common  board  shanty,  with  a  foot  of  sawdust 
on  the  bottom  and  the  ice  packed  as  closely  as  possible,  with  18 
inches  of  sawdust  around  the  sides  and  three  feet  on  top. 

Ans. — Certain  conditions  must  be  secured  to  pre¬ 
serve  ice,  and  it  matters  little  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  is  used,  so  long  as  it  gives  these  conditions.  Good 
drainage  must  be  secured  at  the  bottom,  without  per¬ 
mitting  the  air  to  come  into  contact  with  the  ice.  A 
good  circulation  of  the  air  must  be  secured  over  the 
top,  between  the  ice  and  the  roof,  and  the  sides  of 
the  house  should  be  as  tight  as  possible.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  house  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  method  of  packing  you  mention  would 
seem  to  be  all  right,  except  that  one-half  that  depth 
of  sawdust  on  top  is  sufficient.  The  ice  should  be 
packed  as  closely  together  as  possible.  Another  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  the  quality  of  the  ice.  It  should  be 
clear  and  solid  to  keep  well  ;  snow  ice  is  not  good  for 
long  keeping.  If  the  ice  mentioned  were  packed  on 
the  ground,  without  a  floor,  that  was,  probably,  the 
trouble.  The  heat  arising  from  the  earth  would  melt 
the  ice.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  better  to  open  the 
house  and  let  it  get  as  cold  as  possible  before  putting 
in  the  ice. 

Oil  Meal  or  Vegetables  for  Hens. 

II.  U.,  McKean,  Pa.— Is  it  advisable  to  buy  oil  meal  for  hens 
when  one  has  plenty  of  grain  ?  Last  winter,  I  chopped  up  beets 
and  turnips  for  my  hens;  this  winter,  I  am  feeding  them  apples 
and  cabbage,  throwing  in  a  quantity  at  a  time,  so  that  they  have 
some  by  them  all  the  time.  Last  winter,  my  routine  was  ground 
feed  mixed  up  warm  in  the  morning,  chopped  vegetables  at  noon, 
whole  grain  at  night  ;  this  winter,  ground  feed  in  the  morning, 
whole  grain  at  noon  and  night,  and  vegetables  by  them  at  all 
times.  Would  it  be  any  better  to  boil  the  vegetables  and  mix  a 
little  ground  feed  through  them  ? 

Ans. — Under  these  circumstances,  we  certainly 
would  not  buy  oil  meal  for  the  hens.  The  vegetables 
will  keep  the  hens  in  good  condition,  and  the  grain 
that  you  have  is,  doubtless,  cheaper  than  the  oil  meal. 
Your  ration  seems  about  right.  We  would  always 
cook  potatoes,  but  cabbage,  apples  and  beets  are 
better  fed  raw. 

The  “Catarrh  Cure  ”  Improved. 

W.  B.  S.,  Albany,  Ore. — I  have  tried  your  cure  for  catarrh,  and 
it  is  good;  but  I  can  suggest  an  improvement.  Instead  of  vase¬ 
line  alone,  use  equal  parts  of  sassafras  bark  and  yellow  puccoon; 
make  a  tea  of  them,  strain,  put  the  vaseline  and  tea  together,  and 
evaporate  all  the  water.  You  then  have  an  article  almost  or 
quite  as  good  as  “  cream  balm.”  For  me,  it  is  much  better  than 
the  pure  vaseline. 

Ans. — The  oil  of  sassafras  is  frequently  used  in 
treating  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat.  The  “  yel¬ 
low  puccoon  ”  or  golden  seal  also  has  valuable  medici¬ 
nal  properties.  We  do  not  see  how  very  much  of 
these  properties  are  made  useful  in  the  form  of  a  tea. 
The  pure  vaseline  has  given  us  good  results.  It  would, 
probably,  surprise  us  to  know  how  many  so-called 
“  catarrh  cures”  contain  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
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<  Continued  from  page  7). 

Columbus. — From  Frank  Ford  &  Son, 
Ravenna,  O. — Third  year’s  trial.  June 
29,  vigorous  vines,  white  flowers  and 
many  of  them.  August  14,  vines  still 
green.  September  1,  vines  dead.  Dug 
September  8.  Three  pieces  yielded  9% 
pounds,  of  which  34  were  marketable 
tubers,  and  six  small.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  746  bushels  to  the  acre.  Huff 


Notes  from  Rural  Grounds. 


small.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  121 
bushels  to  the  acre. 


Princess  — From  the  same. — June  29, 
healthy  vines  but  rather  dwarf.  July  6, 
foliage  beginning  to  turn  yellow.  Aug¬ 
ust  18,  dug.  Two  pieces  yielded  12 
medium  and  5  small  tubers,  weighing 
3  pounds,  which  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  363  bushels  to  the  acre.  Nearly 
white  skin ;  shape  round-oblong,  eyes 
medium.  Eaten  September  G.  Soggy 
and  of  inferior  quality. 

Yard. — From  same. — June  29,  vigor¬ 
ous  vines,  white  flowers.  September  1, 
vines  still  partly  green.  Two  pieces 
yielded  11  large  tubers  and  3  small, 
weighing  3%  pounds,  which  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  453.75  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Pinkish  buff  skin,  eyes  medium  as  to 
number  and  prominence.  Shape  round¬ 
ish  cylindrical. 


skin,  eyes  medium  as  to  number  and 
prominence.  Shape  long,  cylindrical, 
tapering  at  the  ends,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving  Fig.  13.  Eaten  September  19. 
Nearly  white  flesh,  crystalline,  dry  and 
mealy.  The  Columbus  in  1894  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  over  900  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Milwaukkk. — From  Currie  Brothers, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — June  29,  vigorous 
vines,  no  flowers.  July  29,  vines  nearly 
dead.  Dug  July  30.  Three  pieces 
yielded  8  pounds,  of  which  24  were 
large  and  20  small.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  645  33  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  skin  is  a  light  buff,  the  shape  oblong, 
roundish,  a  little  flattened.  The  eyes 
are  few  and  not  prominent.  Eaten  Aug¬ 
ust  10.  About  the  same  as  Early  Rose 
in  quality.  See  Fig.  12. 

Nott’s  Paragon. — From  Richard  Nott, 
Burlington,  Vt. — June  29,  vines  of  less 
than  medium  vigor.  June  6,  beginning 
to  turn  yellow.  Two  pieces  yielded  2% 
pounds,  of  which  9  tubers  were  of 
medium  size  and  3  small.  This  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  332.75  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  a  pinkish- 
buff,  the  shape  oblong,  slightly  flat¬ 
tened  ;  few  eyes  flush  with  the  surface. 
Eaten  July  29.  Mealy,  white  flesh  of 
nutty  flavor. 

Nott’s  Eably  Beauty.  —  Also  from 
the  same. — June  29,  vines  of  medium 
vigor.  September  1,  vines  nearly  dead. 
Dug  October  6.  Two  pieces  yielded  7 
large  and  6  small,  weighing  2%  pounds. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  302.50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Pinkish  skin  ;  shape  long- 
cylindrical,  variable.  Eaten  October  7  ; 
flesh  nearly  white,  dry,  grainy  and 
crystalline. 

Vermont  Gem. — Also  from  Mr.  Nott. 


Echo  — From  the  same.  —  June  29, 
vigorous  vines,  white  flowers.  August 
14,  vines  dying.  Two  pieces  yielded  16 
large  tubers  and  4  small,  weighing  5 
pounds,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
605  bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff  skin,  eyes 
medium,  oblong  shape.  A  fair-looking 
potato. 

Denver  Mabket. — From  the  same. — 
June  29,  vines  of  less  than  medium  vigor, 
no  flowers.  July  29,  vines  dying  and 
dead.  Two  pieces  yielded  9  large  and 
2  small  tubers  weighing  2  pounds.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  242  bushels  per 
acre.  Eaten  September  28.  Extra  white 
flesh,  mealy  and  of  good  quality. 

Sweepstakes.— From  W.  S.  Graves, 
Tompkinsville,  Pa.,  who  says:  “This 
variety  is  from  the  old  Pinkeye.  The 
tubers  are  of  fine  form,  very  smooth  ; 
eyes  nearly  even  with  the  surface.  The 
tubers  are  often  eight  inches  in  length. 
There  are  few  small  tubers.  Its  season 
is  intermediate.” — June  29,  vines  of 
medium  vigor,  purple  flowers  and  stems. 
August  14,  vines  dying.  Three  pieces 
yielded  9  tubers  of  medium  size,  and  19 
small,  weighing  3  pounds,  which  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  242  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  tubers  were  smooth,  with  few  eyes, 
which  are  even  with  the  surface.  Eaten 
October  10.  Soggy  and  of  low  quality. 

{Concluded  nert  week.) 


Aches 

And  pains  of  rheumatism  are  due  to  lactic  acid 
in  the  blood.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  neutralizes 
the  acid,  purifies  the  blood,  cures  rheumatism. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s 


pjllc  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
X  lllo  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


June  29,  vines  of  medium  vigor.  August 
14,  vines  dying.  Dug  August  18.  Two 
pieces  yielded  11  medium  and  4  small 
tubers,  weighing  2  pounds,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  272.25  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Light  buff  skin,  with  some 
russet.  Shape  round-oblong  ;  eyes  not 
prominent.  Eaten  May  30.  White  flesh, 
mealy  ;  flavor  somewhat  earthy. 

Discoyeby. — From  Hoover  &  Moore, 
Antlers,  Col. — June  29,  vines  of  medium 
vigor ;  white  flowers.  Dug  July  23. 
Two  pieces  yielded  10  medium  and  5 
small  tubers,  weighing  2 pounds,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  272.25  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Skin  pinkish,  eyes  not  prom¬ 
inent,  oblong  form — shapely.  Eaten 
September  5.  Slightly  yellow  flesh, 
mealy  and  dry. 

Nomad. — From  the  same. — June  29, 
feeble  vines.  July  6,  turning  yellow. 
July  12,  dead.  Dug  July  23.  Two 
pieces  yielded  1  pound,  of  which  3  were 
of  small-medium  size  tubers  and  12 


SOMETHING 
NEW  AND 
ORIGINAL 


If  you  want  to  see  something 
new  and  original,  send  for  my 
Plant  Catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEVITT, 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


Stark  Trust  Book 


1 


contains  new  and  copyright 
colored  plates  of  over 
IOO  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  IOO  and 
up.  Stake  Bko’s,  Stark,  Mo. 


K  trees 


A  Guide  to  Fruit  Culture 

at  the  South,  and  catalogue 
FKKE. 

Japan  Plums,  $8  per  100. 
Keiffers,  $8  per  100. 

LeContes.  $6.50  per  100. 
Mulberries,  $5  per  100. 

Pecans.  $6  per  100. 

NO  AGENTS.  Write  now  to 
B.  W.  STONE  &  CO., 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACIi 
Ripening  with  Arnsden. 


MERCER  { 


BT  The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 

-▼emperor 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (10c.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Titus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’il  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Kmperor  Peach  June  Bud  bj 
mail. postpaid, for  10c.  J08.il.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries, Uightstowa-N.J 


BURPEE  SEEDS 


BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalog, 
mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

\V.  ATLEE  BURPEE  «fc  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Fruit  Trees 

and  Small  Fruitsl 

TREES 


UORENTZ  PEACH 


The 


best  for  the  least  money.  Biggest 
I  stock,  completest  assortment.  Small 
fruits,  fruit  trees,  roses,  vines,  shrubs— 
for  the  largest  growers  and  the  smallest. 
Crates  and  baskets.  Illustrated  descrip- 
|  live  and  price  catalog  free  upon  request. 
REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO, 

[~ELDORADO~BLACKBERRY  I 


Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  and  Small  Fruits 

If  you  don't  know  about  our  stock,  ask  Geo.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

WK  COVENANT  to  interest  you  If  you  will  write  us. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


MERIT  WILL  WIN 


BOG K US  FUESH-DUG  DANSVILLK  TREKS  have  been 
placed  in  direct  competition  with  all  the  well-known  nur¬ 
series.  and  have  won  their  present  high  reputation,  not 
throuub  fancy  catalogues  and  big  advertisements,  but  by 
actual  merit.  They  speak  for  themselves  wherever  they  go 
Our  low  prices  are  the  result  of  business  economy,  and  economy  is  the  secret  of  successful  com  petition.  We 
sell  more  trees  to  KttitAt,  readers  than  all  others.  We  have  saved  them  thousands,  and  we  d  like  to  do  as 
much  lor  you.  Our  catalogue  is  free.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PEACHES 

— Triumph,  Greensboro,  Sneed,  Fitzgerald  and  Bokara  No.  3. 

NEW  HUF^TNIIT^  -Ntimbo,  Paragon,  ltidgley.  For  description  of 
II  !■  of  UnLv  I  I*  w  l  w  theseandother  Fruits, Ornamental  Tree*, Shrubs, 
Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  ete.  Sendforour  valuable  free  catalogue,  a 
book  of  168  pages,  magazine  size.  One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  complete 
assortments  in  America.  About  a  quarter  of  a  million  PEACH  still  unsold. 
Many  other  things  in  proportion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  postpaid.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  freight  or  express. 

43rd  Year.  lOOO  Aeres.  32  Greenhouses. 


THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  128  Painesville,  O. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES , 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  NSrth-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and] 
largest  crops  In  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

_producc*earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  I 
^  0UIFNEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W  P. ^errard  Co..  Caribou.  Maine. 


We  can  show  prices  for  cherry  trees,  $5.75 
per  100  ;  plum  trees  $7.25  per  100  ;  Dwarf 
pear  trees  $6.00  per  xoo  ;  Standard  pear 
trees  $7.50  per  xoo  ;  apple  trees  $6.00  per 
100.  Our  largest  trees  come  a  little  higher. 
Other  stock  at  similar  prices.  Send  for  free 
catalogue,  and  particulars.  Stock  must  be 
sold  to  clear  grounds.  Green’s  Nursery 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

PLUMS 

TATGE 

The  Best. 

MILTON 

The  Earliest. 

CHAS.  DOWNING 

Most  Beautiful. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Silas  Wilson  Co., 
Atlantic,  la. 


CITY 

^Strawberiy 

POT  :  lari^p  find  snliH  ^ 


Finest  flavor ;  large  and  solid. 
Bear_  enormously.  Donald’s 

Elmira  Asparagus  Roots:  a 
new  production  of  rare  merit. 
Greensboro  Peach,  Japan 
Plums,  Small  Fruits,  l’cnn. 
Pearli  Seed.  Catalogue  FREE. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  Mil. 


200  vurletle*.  Also  G rape*, Siniill Emits, etcTBest  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samplecurrants mailed  for 
IOC.  be  SC.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  UOESCli,  Fredonla,  S.  Y, 


Leading  dealers 
everywhere  sell 


FERRY’S  SEE 


loss  of  time,  labor  and  ground 
by  planting  seeds  of  unknown  qual¬ 
ity.  The  market  is  full  of  cheap, 
unreliable  seeds.  FERRY'S  SEEDS 
arealways  the  best ;  do  not  accept 
any  substitute.  Seed  Annual  F ree. 


Seed  Wheat  Wanted 

of  Winter  Wheat  and  Bye,  to  be  delivered  next 
August  from  crop  now  growing.  Can  use  only  un¬ 
mixed  new  varieties  of  merit.  Write  at  once  what 
you  can  offer  to 

MONROE  SEED  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Northwestern  New  York  PnA J 
produces  the  very  BEST  dGBH  i0I9T06S 
Change  seed;  Get  heavy  yielders:  BULLY  BOY, 
STUMP  THE  WOULD,  GOOD  NEWS.  70  best  kinds 
at  fair  prices.  Send  for  list.  CHAS.  W.  FORD  &  CO., 
Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


SCRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine, cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  Hit. 
Oescrlptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCII,  Krcdtmla,  N.  X. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS N" 


Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

miller  D  AODDCDDICO  the  Great 
loudon  nHurDCnniLu  market  beds. 
Triumph  Peach,  Wlckson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  MYEK  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES, 
barge  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


of  all  kinds  at  right 
prices.  Catalogue  F, 
with  remarks  on  berry  growing  free. 

R.  J.  STAHKLIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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How  to  Use  Lime. 

J.  R.,  Grkknsburg,  Pa. — In  Prof. 
Wheeler’s  answer  to  C.  H.,  Two  Johns, 
Md.,  relative  to  the  application  of  lime, 
the  Professor  is  wrong'  when  he  advo¬ 
cates  allowing  the  lime  to  slake  or  lose 
part  of  its  elements  by  exposure  to 
atmospheric  influences  before  applying 
to  the  land.  One  might  as  well  advocate 
spreading  manure  in  small  piles  and 
allow  it  to  leach  away  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  better  plan  is  the  one  sug¬ 
gested  to  C.  H.  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  “  Make 
the  application  in  this  case,  while  the 
wheat  is  covered  with  snow.”  If  scat¬ 
tered  evenly,  no  harm  will  come  of  it, 
perhaps  not  much  benefit  to  the  wheat, 
but  a  good  catch  of  grass  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain. 

The  practice  of  the  farmers  in  this 
section  is  to  apply  lime  in  liberal  quan¬ 
tities  just  previous  to  wheat  seeding, 
harrowing  it  in.  A  better  plan,  and  the 
one  that  is  being  adopted  by  our  most 
progressive  farmers,  is  to  spread  the 
lime  on  the  young  clover  in  February 
or  March,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  going 
over  the  field  and  spreading  the  lumps 
as  they  slake.  This  insures  a  fine  crop 
of  clover,  and  that  which  produces 
clover  or  makes  it  grow  luxuriantly 
improves  the  land.  If  there  be  no 
clover  sod,  then  apply  to  any  grass 
about  one  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
of  breaking.  This  plan,  if  adhered  to, 
greatly  assists  the  father  and  will 
enrich  the  son. 

Traps  for  Codling  Moths. 

C.  P.  A.,  Nkw  Haven  County,  Conn. 
— I  agree  with  Prof.  Slingerland  that 
traps  or  night  lamps  in  the  orchard  for 
destroying  the  codling  moth,  are  not 
likely  to  prove  of  much  value.  I  have 
tried  them  until  I  am  satisfied  that  my 
time  was  wasted.  My  latest  attempt 
was  one  evening  last  August.  Happen¬ 
ing  to  pass  a  Sweet  Bough  apple  tree, 
where  a  numbor  of  apples,  half  eaten 
by  the  chickens,  were  lying  scattered,  I 
noticed  a  kitten  busily  trying  to  catch 
some  small  object.  On  investigation,  I 
discovered  that  the  half-eaten  apples 
were  covered  with  codling  moths.  There 
were  thousands  of  them,  apparently, 
feeding  on  the  fruit  They  were  very 
active  when  disturbed.  I  procured  a  lot 
of  old  newspapers  and,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  I  kept  several  fires  burning 
brightly,  while  the  kitten  and  I  stirred 
them  up.  I  don’t  think  that  I  succeeded 
in  burning  as  many  as  the  kitten  caught. 
They  carefully  avoided  the  fires,  and 
very  seldom  flew  into  them. 

I  had  better  success  with  a  sweep  net 
on  a  pole,  in  which  I  caught  a  good 
many.  I  searched  the  rest  of  the  orchard , 
but  could  find  none  except  under  that 
one  tree.  Do  they  develop  earlier  in 
early  than  in  late  fruit,  and  what  would 
be  the  next  thing  to  which  that  August 
crop  would  turn  their  attention  ?  Would 
Paris-green  on  ripe,  sweet  apples,  placed 
about  in  the  orchard  in  the  night  time, 
be  of  any  avail  ? 

What  Shall  We  Plant  ? 

M.  G.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. — There 
are  so  many  varieties  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  many  of  them  claimed  to  be  the 
best,  that  it  is  quite  a  difficult  matter 
to  decide  which  is  really  the  best.  Hav¬ 
ing  grown  fruits  and  vegetables  nearly 
all  my  life,  and  experimented  with 
nearly  all  the  new  candidates  as  they  have 
been  introduced,  I  feel  that,  perhaps, 
my  experience  may  be  of  value  to  others. 
I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  many 
varieties  I  have  tried,  and  these  few 
will  be  of  the  newer  sorts. 

Turnips.  —  For  the  table,  nothing 
equals  the  Budlong — or,  as  some  seeds¬ 
men  catalogue  it,  Breadstone.  This  is 
the  sweetest  turnip  grown,  and  if  planted 
late,  not  earlier  than  July,  and  on  rather 


poor  land,  or  on  sod  land,  it  will  not 
grow  large,  and  when  once  grown,  “will 
be  always  grown.”  Every  one  should 
try  this. 

Pole  beans. — How  many  have  planted 
the  Worcester  Horticultural  pole  bean  ? 
It  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old- 
fashioned  Horticultural  or  Cranberry 
bean — larger  and  more  productive.  Try 
it  next  season  ! 

Lettuce. — Try  the  New  Iceberg  ;  it  is 
very  fine,  hard  heads,  grows  quickly,  and 
is  of  excellent  flavor. 

Peas. — For  an  extra-early  pea,  be  sure 
to  try  Nott’s  Excelsior.  It  is  one  of  the 
really  good  new  introductions. 

Tomatoes. — If  you  like  a  yellow  one, 
take  the  Lemon  Blush.  For  a  red  one, 
the  New  Imperial  is  the  best.  It  is  the 
earliest  perfectly  smooth,  large  red  to¬ 
mato  in  the  market,  the  best  flavored, 
most  solid,  ripens  perfectly,  and  is  more 
than  twice  as  productive  as  any  other 
known  variety.  It  will  keep  in  bearing 
until  killed  by  frost.  Be  sure  to  try 
the  Imperial,  and  you  will  say  with  me 
that  it  is  the  best ! 

Raspberries. — If  you  grow  raspberries, 
try  the  Loudon.  It  is  fat  ahead  of  the 
Cuthbert,  or  any  other  sort. 

Plums. — Try  the  Japan  varieties — Bur¬ 
bank,  Abundance,  Hale,  Gold,  Satsuma, 
etc.  The  Lombard  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  the  older  sorts.  Try  the  Green¬ 
ville  strawberry,  Green  Mountain,  Early 
Ohio,  and  Poclilington  grapes. 

Another  Theory  About  Breeding. 

L.  M.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. — I  have  been 
interested  in  the  discussion  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  upon  the  regulation  of  sex,  and 
have  been  hoping  to  see  the  theory  of 
alternating  heats  advocated.  As  nothing 
has  been  said  about  it,  I  presume  that  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  or  tested. 
This  theory,  I  understand,  is  that 
nature’s  design  is  an  equal  number  of 
each  sex,  and  this  is  provided  for  by 
alternating  heats  in  the  female,  the  male 
having  no  influence  upon  the  sex.  If  a 
heifer  drops  a  male  calf  and  is  served 
the  first  time  in  heat  thereafter,  the 
second  calf  should  be  a  female  ;  if  served 
the  second  time  in  heat,  it  should  be  a 
male  ;  the  third  time  a  female,  and  soon 
alternating.  By  knowing  the  sex  of  the 
last  calf  and  recording  the  number  of 
times  in  heat  thereafter,  it  is  possible,  if 
this  theory  is  true,  to  obtain  a  calf  of 
either  sex  desired.  Nothing  can  be  fore¬ 
told  until  the  first  calf  is  dropped,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  series 
begins  with  male  or  female. 

I  have  never  tested  this  theory,  but 
hope  to  do  so  the  coming  year.  If  any 
of  your  readers  have  done  so,  their  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  valuable. 

Flavor  of  California  Peaches. 

H.  C.  C.,  Fargo,  N.  D.—  In  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  November  28,  W.  D.  Barns  says 
that  if  California  peaches  at  home  are 
equal  in  flavor  to  eastern  peaches,  it  is 
of  importance  to  California  growers  to 
find  a  method  by  which  their  fruit  may 
retain  its  flavor  till  it  reaches  the  east¬ 
ern  markets.  A  California,  or  any  other 
peach,  does  not  lose  its  flavor  except  in 
decay.  It  never  possesses  its  richest 
flavor  until  it  ripens  fully  on  the  tree, 
and  then  its  delicate  texture  absolutely 
prevents  its  shipment  any  long  distance. 
A  Delaware  or  New  York  or  Michigan 
peach  picked  green  enough  to  bear  ship¬ 
ment  to  San  Francisco,  would  be  a  poor, 
miserable  fruit  to  eat,  because  it  never 
had  obtained  its  rich  flavor,  and  we  never 
find  California  peaches  in  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  that  are  really  fit  to  eat. 

As  to  the  flavor  of  California  peaches 
at  home,  when  fully  ripened  on  the  tree, 
it  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of  them 
are  far  inferior  to  our  eastern  fruit  ; 
but  it  is  because  of  the  soil  upon  which 
they  are  grown,  which  is  what  we 
commonly  know  as  bottom  land.  The 
bulk  of  all  California  peaches  shipped  to 
market,  are  grown  in  the  great  river 
valleys,  and  mostly  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  Such  soil  does  not  produce  the 
richest  flavored  peaches.  One  seldom 


sees  peach  trees  growing  on  such  soil  in 
the  East.  We  almost  invariably  find 
them  planted  upon  upland.  But  as  rich 
flavored  peaches  do  grow  in  California  as 
anywhere  in  the  world.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  foothills,  on  the  mountain 
sides  up  near  to  the  limit  of  cold  in  win¬ 
ter  that  will  kill  a  peach  bud.  Such 
peaches  are  not  as  large  as  those  grown 
in  the  valleys,  but  they  are  rich,  delicious 
fruit.  When  you  go  to  California,  just 
try  them. 

One  Point  in  Pruning. 

W.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — Pruning,  like 
most  other  practical  operations  in  field 
work,  cannot  be  completely  taught  from 
printed  pages,  because  so  many  varying 
conditions  occur, requiring  varying  modes 
of  attack  and  operation.  Some  general 
rules,  however,  hold  good  in  all  cases, 
and  one  of  these  is  the  cutting  out  of 
old,  exhausted  parts,  and  encouraging 
new  wood  wherever  there  is  open  room 
and  full  light  for  its  leaves,  where  they 
can  nourish  and  develop  good,  sound, 
fruit  buds.  To  help  these  in  their 
growth,  not  only  should  all  young  shoots 
be  suppressed  that  cannot  have  sufficient 
light  and  sunshine  on  their  leaves,  but 
the  branches  that  have  borne  a  crop,  but 
have  made  no  new  wood,  and  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  fruit  spurs  should  be  cut  back 
to  make  room  for  new,  healthy  shoots. 
Especially  should  this  be  attended  to 
during  the  winter  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  as  the  next 
year  will  be  a  year  of  preparation  for 
the  next.  Seal  up  all  large  cuts  with 
paint  or  tar,  and  cut  off  no  healthy 
young  wood  that  can  be  braced  or 
propped  or  tied  into  a  position  where  it 
can  have  full,  open  light  without  depriv¬ 
ing  any  other  better  shoot  or  branch  of 
its  necessary  share.  The  rule  applies  to 
all  pruning — from  berry  plants  to  apple 
and  pear  trees. 


Poor 

Blood 


When  a  horse  is  poor  in  flesh, 
a  new  harness  won't  give  him 
strength*  If  a  house  is  cold 
new  furniture  won't  warm  it. 
If  your  strength  is  easily  ex¬ 
hausted;  work  a  burden; 
nerves  weak;  digestion  poor; 
muscles  soft;  if  you  are  pale 
and  worn  out,  the  trouble  is 
with  the  blood.  It  is  not  so 
much  IMPURE  blood  as 
POOR  blood.  Pills  won't 
make  this  blood  rich ;  nor  will 
bitters,  nor  iron  tonics,  any 
more  than  a  new  harness  will 
give  strength  to  the  horse,  or 
new  furniture  will  make  a 
house  warm.  For  poor  blood 
you  want  something  that  will 
make  rich  blood. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 
Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  the  best  remedy  in  the 
world  for  enriching  the  blood. 

We  have  prepared  a  book  telling  you 
more  about  the  subject.  Sent  Free. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  &  $1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


EMPIRE 
KINGS 


SPRAY 

or  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 
m  PERFECT  AGITATORS.  No  scorching 
—  foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Fbbc. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMIMO.,  Ill  Market  St., backport,  N.Y.I 


A  SQUIRT  GUN 

IS  NOT  A 

SPRAY  PUMP 

Don’t  forget  that 

THE  ECLIPSE 

'S  a  Spray  Pump 

in  every  particular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

VIORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 

and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to. grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  iti  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


ABOUT 

FERTILIZING  WELL 

To  fertilize  well  is  not  to  apply  large 
quantities  “hap  hazard”  but  to  use  the 
most  economical  and  effective  forms  of 
plant  food  in  the  proper  proportions. The 
weak  point  in  most  fertilizers  is  tint  small 
amount  of  Nitrogen  they  contain— and 
this  little  in  an  insoluable  form. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

will  furnish  Nitrogen  in  its  most 
soluable  and  available  form  and 
cheaper  than  from  any  other  reliable 
source.  All  about  howto  use  it  in  pam¬ 
phlet  “Food  for  Plants” — sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  s.  M.  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  P.  O.,  New  York. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  fanners  direct.  VVe  have  no  agents.  Senp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York,  Pa. 


Would  it  not  be  well  to  get  together  and  adjust 
the  matter,  and  then  put  up  a  permanent  Page 
fence.  If.IobnUulJ  and  Venzuela  luid  done  that 
years  ago  it  would  have  saved  Uncle  Sam  lots  of 
trouble  If  "Schomberg "  had  put  I  J>  bar  Page 
on  his  line,  there  would  have  been  no  trespassing. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


:  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

•  IS  THK  BEST  FOR  FARM  USE. 

•  25  and  28-lnch  for  hog  lots.  4(J,  55  and  58* 

•  Inch  for  general  use. 

•  Send  for  illustrated  catalOKue. 


# 


* 


o 

* 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Rush  St..  Peoria.  XU. 


WOVEN  ..WJRLFENCE 

Rost  on  Knrlli.  Ilorso-hlgli,  Bull-  , 

strong, l’lg »n«l Chlokon-tlght.  With  ( 

our  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  JUchlne  i 


“Farming  in  a  Business  Light,” 

or  “  HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  FARM  INCOME.’ 
A  valuable  new  book  for  Farmers  Kirst  edition  sold 
In  90  days.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  it.  Your  income 
will  be  iarger  in  1897.  Try  it.  Postpaid  for  15  cents; 
worth  $0.5(1.  We  make  this  liberal  offer  solely  to  ad¬ 
vertise  our  list  of  Business  and  Farm  Books. 

J.  It.  WHITNEY  &  CO  .  Broadalbln,  N.  Y. 


a  look  through  rnrr 
SOUTH  MISSOURI  T II til 

The  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  A  Memphis  It.  It.  Co. 
has  Issued  a  magnificent  book  of  00  or  more  photo- 
engraved  views  of  varied  scenery  In  South  Missouri. 
Fiorn  these  views  an  accurate  knowledge  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  the  productions  and  general  topography 
or  that  highly  favored  section  that  IS  NOW  AT¬ 
TRACTING  THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOMESEEKKRS 
AM)  INVESTORS  THE  COUNTRY  OVER.  The 
title  of  the  book  Is  “  Snap  Shots  in  South  Missouri." 
It  will  be  mailed  free.  Address 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  7850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

TRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10 ‘A  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  ban^  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1897. 


On  page  17,  we  are  told  of  a  Massachusetts  dairy¬ 
man  who  buys  bean  straw  by  the  car-load  to  feed  his 
cows.  Everything  about  the  bean  vine  is  hearty — 
from  the  pods  down  to  the  nodules  on  the  roots.  The 
Michigan  Station  has  proved  the  general  belief  that 
bean  straw  will  take  the  place  of  clover  hay — at 
least,  for  feeding  lambs  or  sheep.  As  a  rule,  bean 
straw  can  be  bought  for  half  the  price  of  clover. 

The  man  that  “knows  how”  saves  the  difference. 

I 

© 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  received  several  letters  from 
Hudson  River  Valley  fruit  growers,  all  favoring  an 
organization  such  as  was  suggested  two  weeks  ago. 
One  of  these  letters  is  printed  on  page  20.  We  are 
confident  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  form  such  a  society. 
It  is  needed,  and  there  are  evident  advantages  to  be 
gained  through  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  that  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  matter  will  write  us  their  views 
as  to  the  best  time  and  place  for  perfecting  the 
organization. 

G 


“  actual  circulation  ”  of  many  well-known  papers 
would  melt  like  a  snow  drift  in  May  if  this  law  really 
sift  out  all  but  those  who  order  or  pay.  Besides  being 
an  economical  measure  this  law  is  in  the  interests  of 
advertisers  and  reputable  papers,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
hopes  it  will  be  passed  at  once.  We  take  more  in¬ 
terest  in  it  than  we  do  do  in  the  Cuban  “  resolutions.” 

O 

Mb.  Bellwood  (on  the  first  page)  tells  us  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  arrangement  for  treating  milk  so  as  to  prolong  its 
life  without  the  use  of  ice.  This  principle  of  alter¬ 
nately  heating  the  milk  to  about  160  degrees  and 
rapidly  cooling  it  to  below  50  degrees,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  success  in  many  dairies.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  the  usual  hollow  milk  “  cooler  ” 
is  used  to  heat  the  milk.  Hot  water  is  run  through 
the  tube,  and  the  milk  is  permitted  to  run  over  it. 
Then  the  hot  water  is  turned  off,  and  cold  water 
takes  its  place,  so  that  the  hot  milk,  when  run  over 
the  cooler  the  second  time,  is  cooled  and  put  in  just 
the  right  condition  for  bottling.  Milk  treated  in  this 
way  will  keep,  at  least,  18  hours  longer  than  that 
handled  in  the  ordinary  manner,  besides  being  free 
from  ordinary  disease  germs.  When  heated  not 
above  160  degrees,  there  is  none  of  the  disagreeable 
taste  found  in  boiled  milk. 

© 

The  pictures  of  cows’  udders  given  on  page  30 
make  a  striking  object  lesson.  A  dairyman  may  well 
go  through  his  herd  and  see  if  he  has  any  heavy 
milkers  with  imperfect  fore  quarters.  Our  opinion  is 
that  most  of  the  “  robber  cows  ”  will  be  found  very 
light  in  front.  Many  farmers  think  that  these  light 
quarters  may  be  remedied  somewhat  by  handling. 
It  is  a  general  belief  that  the  cow’s  udder  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  by  starting  early  with  the  heifer 
and  rubbing  or  handling  the  undeveloped  glands  and 
teats.  We  question  whether  this  has  any  great  effect 
in  improving  the  glands,  though  it  may  serve  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  muscles.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  managers  of  our  breeders’  associations  have 
given  so  little  attention  to  the  udder.  We  seems  to 
need  a  new  “scale  of  points  ”  to  cover  the  business 
dairy  cow. 

© 


Here  is  a  question  for  your  consideration.  We  will 
take  the  following  supposed  case  :  A  farmer  ships 
10  barrels  of  apples  to  a  commission  man  to  be  sold 
on  commission.  The  commission  man  finds  that  they 
have  not  been  well  sorted.  He  sorts  them  over  and 
makes  five  barrels  of  first-class  fruit  and  four  barrels 
of  small  stuff.  As  the  apples  originally  came,  they 
would  have  sold  for  $10.  As  re-sorted,  they  sell  for 
$16.  Now,  should  the  commission  man  make  returns 
at  $16  or  $10  ?  We  may  say  that  such  cases  occur 
every  day  in  this  city. 

a 

One  of  our  agents  says  he  finds  The  R.  N.-Y.  index 
for  1896  one  of  the  most  effective  canvassing  documents 
he  can  carry.  Five  minutes  spent  examining  that 
index  will  show  any  fair  minded  man  what  The  R. 
N.-Y.  gives  him  in  return  for  his  dollar.  That  index 
shows  that  during  1896  we  discussed  3,210  different 
topics.  That  is  more  than  30  for  one  cent.  As  we 
have  often  stated,  the  chief  office  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
to  try  to  secure  reliable  information  about  topics 
that  interest  those  who  obtain  a  living  or  recreation 
from  the  soil.  The  trend  of  that  information  is 
largely  determined  by  the  questions  asked  by  readers. 
This  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  our  agents  and  friends  may  well  make  much  of  it. 

© 

Several  times  during  the  past  year  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  what  is  known  as  the  Loud  bill,  which  is 
now  before  Congress.  This  bill  proposes  to  reclassify 
mail  matter,  so  as  to  increase  the  postal  revenues, 
and  prevent  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  present 
system.  At  the  present  time  immense  numbers  of 
unbound  books,  pamphlets,  and  circulars  are  made 
up  so  that  they  pass  as  “  sample  copies”  of  a  regular 
publication.  Under  this  guise  they  are  mailed  at  cheap 
rates,  at  great  expense  to  the  government,  and  with  no 
special  advantage  to  any  one  except  those  who  pub¬ 
lish  them.  The  bill  is  hotly  opposed  by  such  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  we  have  just  received  a  long  circular  from 
a  “committee  of  New  York  publishers,”  requesting 
us  to  join  them  in  trying  to  silence  the  Loud  bill. 
Among  the  arguments  submitted  are  the  following  : 

It  permits  the  mailing  of  periodicals  at  the  pound  rate  to  sub¬ 
scribers  only,  and  defines  a  subscriber  as  one  who  “  voluntarily 
orders  and  pays  for  the  same.”  Under  this  definition  a  person 
whose  subscription  has  lapsed  and  has  not  been  renewed  is  not 
a  subscriber,  and  copies  of  a  periodical  sent  to  other  than  ad¬ 
vance-paying  subscribers  could  be  excluded. 

In  our  opinion  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  tfiis  bill 
should  be  passed  at  once.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  Government  should  prohibit  filled 
cheese  and  encourage  “  filled  ”  subscription  lists.  The 


One  must  go  away  from  home  to  learn  the  latest 
news  about  poultry  as  insect  killers.  An  Australian 
paper  gravely  says : 

The  tobacco  plantations  of  America  would  soon  have  to  be 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  grub  peculiar  to  the 
plant,  did  they  not  breed  immense  numbers  of  turkeys  to  feed 
upon  and  keep  the  pest  under. 

The  same  paper  claims  that  dairymen  rope  their 
calves,  tie  their  legs  and  leave  them  on  the  ground 
for  the  chickens  to  pick  off  the  ticks.  It  is  true  that 
geese  in  the  South  will  eat  out  the  crab  grass  and 
leave  the  cotton  plants.  Mr.  James  Rankin,  the 
well-known  poultryman  of  Massachusetts,  states  that 
his  large  flock  of  ducks  held  a  horde  of  army  worms 
in  check,  and  actually  ate  them  as  fast  as  they  could 
crawl  into  a  field  of  grain.  Now,  if  some  enterpris¬ 
ing  scientist  will  develop  a  breed  of  poultry  that  will 
eat  potato  beetles  and  squash  bugs,  we  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  almost  any  crawling  intruder. 

0 

Some  of  the  Eastern  papers  have  been  attacking 
the  State  of  Kansas  with  the  evident  purpose  of  in¬ 
juring  her  credit.  The  Kansas  people  seem  to  take 
this  good  naturedly,  confident  that  their  State  is  large 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  make  a  living  in  any 
event.  On  the  back  of  the  programme  announcing 
the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  we 
find  the  following  : 

Kansas  is  the  only  State  that  ever  grew  enough  wheat  in  one 
season  to  furnish  bread  for  more  than  a  week  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  on  the  face  of  the  globe  from  Orient  to  Occident, 
and  from  Greenland’s  icy  mountains  to  India’s  coral  strand.  She 
is  the  only  State  that,  on  a  pinch,  can  raise  the  products  of  the 
frigid,  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  She  is  the  only  State  that, 
within  24  hours,  can  furnish  climate  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  Ice¬ 
man  from  Iceland,  the  Pole  from  Poland,  the  Hoi  from  Holland, 
or  the  tropical  savage  from  Borneo  in  his  untrammeling  suit  of 
sunshine.  Kansas  is  the  only  State  that  can  mix  in  the  commerce 
of  every  clime,  and  where  a  hot  wind  will  affect  the  markets  of 
Christendom.  Within  the  last  10  years,  the  State  has  raised 
sufficient  corn  to  fatten  enough  cattle  to  drink  up  the  waters  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  enough  hogs  to  furnish  ham  gravy  sufficient 
to  float  the  United  States  navy.  She  has  enough  natural  gas  to 
supply  the  furnaces  of  civilization,  and  enough  salt  to  make 
pickling  brine  out  of  all  the  fresh  waters  of  the  globe. 

Kansas  is  a  great  State — there  is  no  doubt  about  that 
— and  the  Kansas  man  is  a  great  talker.  Kansas 
people  can’t  eat  up  their  own  surplus,  however.  They 
must  pay  their  debts  and  taxes  and  make  improve¬ 
ments  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  food  sold  to  people 
in  other  States.  There  is  no  spot  in  America  that 
does  not  depend  on  other  sections  for  its  market, 
either  for  buying  or  selling.  Shut  Kansas  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  real  increase  in  her 
wealth  might  be  less  than  that  of  Delaware  with  free 
commerce  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 


Last  spring,  one  of  our  correspondents  advocated 
the  plan  of  keeping  his  Ayrshire  bull  on  the  road  as 
one  would  “  travel  ”  a  stallion.  Along  the  road  over 
which  the  bull  would  travel,  were  24  dairies  with  over 
500  cows;  and  not  a  single  purebred  bull  of  any  breed 
whatever.  Yet,  as  events  proved,  few,  if  any  of  these 
dairymen  would  pay  even  a  nominal  price  for  the 
service  of  this  good  bull,  even  when  he  passed  re¬ 
gularly  in  front  of  their  farms.  No  wonder  our  friend 
retires  from  the  business  with  these  remarks  : 

We  read  and  talk  nowadays  a  great  deal  about  tlie  frauds  and 
adulterations  in  the  butter  and  cheese,  and  get  laws  passed  to 
stop  the  manufacture,  or  tax  it  so  that  the  manufacturers  can’t 
afford  to  continue.  The  same  men  insist  in  going  right  along  by 
placing  in  their  dairies  adulterations  of  a  scrub  bull,  and  instead 
of  filled  butter  and  filled  cheese,  are  filling  up  their  dairies  with 
filled  scrubs  of  all  breeds  which,  I  believe,  cannot  be  computed  in 
dollars  and  cents.  It  is  impossible  to  stick  stakes  for  other 
men  to  go  by. 

The  most  demoralizing  tax  a  man  can  pay  is  the  tax 
he  levies  on  himself  by  a  refusal  to  see  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  own  mistakes. 

G 

The  Greek  flower  peddlers  in  New  York  are  a  con¬ 
stant  trial  to  the  retail  florists,  since,  in  all  times  of 
plenty,  they  considerably  undersell  the  stores.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  bet  ween  600  and  700  of  these 
men  in  the  city  ;  they  are  mostly  sheep-herders  from 
Sparta  and  Cephalonia.  They  speak  no  language  ex¬ 
cept  their  own  dialect,  and  are  utterly  illiterate  ;  but 
they  are  extremely  keen  in  their  bargains,  and  will 
wait  half  a  day  at  the  wholesale  florists’,  until  they 
cheapen  the  flowers  to  their  own  price.  When  flow¬ 
ers  are  scarce  and  dear,  the  Greeks  disappear  from 
the  streets,  but  when  a  large  surplus  exists,  they  are 
tolerated  by  the  dealers  as  a  necessary  evil.  Few  of 
them  remain  permanently  in  America  ;  they  stay 
here  until  a  little  fortune  is  secured,  and  then  go 
home  to  buy  a  Spartan  farm.  Some  of  them  marry 
foreigners  here,  but  there  are  very  few  women  of 
their  own  race  in  this  country.  Their  general  appear¬ 
ance  is  not  suggestive  of  classic  Greece,  and  they  do 
not  seem  very  closely  akin  to  their  fragrant  stock  in 
trade. 
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BREVITIES. 

The  pleasant  town  of  Get  There  lies  far  up  a  rocky  hill, 

Across  the  sands  of  Courage  and  above  the  swamp  of  Will. 

The  path  that  leads  to  Get  There  leaves  the  pleasant  thoroughfare 
And  wanders  off  ’mid  rocks  that  grind  and  brier  vines  that  tear. 
And  thousands  pass  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Nowhereville, 
And  grumble  at  the  few  who  climb  to  Get  There  on  the  hill. 

And  others  start  the  thorny  path  and  seek  the  town  to  gain, 

But  falter  at  the  swamp  of  Will  and  turn  them  back  in  pain. 

Oh,  happy  town  of  Get  There  shining  in  the  morning  sun, 

You  only  show  the  toiler  how  yet  higher  peaks  are  won. 

The  truest  recompense  you  give  for  self-denying  years 
Is  but  the  promise  old,  yet  new,  that  conquers  doubts  and  fears. 
For  no  one  lives  at  Get  There,  but  with  heart  and  purpose  set 
On  better  things,  from  peak  to  peak  they  climb  up  higher  yet. 


Don’t  watch  the  clock  too  much. 

What  is  a  poultice  ?  See  page  20. 

The  dairy  rudder  is  a  well-developed  udder. 

A  hen  on  the  nest  is  worth  two  on  the  roost. 

The  scrub  steer  has  an  awful  per  cent  of  offal. 

The  “  kicker  ”  gives  an  objectionable  object  lesson. 

“  Weedicidk  ”  is  the  latest  name  for  Crimson  clover. 

Keep  well!  One  way  to  do  it  is  to  keep  the  well  clean  ! 

The  pound  with  the  milking  stool  will  not  cure  the  kicking  cow. 

We  notice  more  buyers  in  the  markets.  That  is  a  good  indica¬ 
tion. 

A  rousing  argument  is  needed  to  convince  the  boy  it’s  time  to 
get  up. 

What  do  you  use  for  a  linch  pin  to  keep  the  wheels  of  self- 
improvement  on  ? 

The  Business  Hen  will  order  a  business  Bence!!  to  the  mort¬ 
gage  if  you  will  let  her. 

Feed  the  scrub  apples  to  the  business  htn.  They  are  better 
inside  her  than  in  cider. 

“  Put  it  on  the  slate  !”  What  ?  The  thing  you  will  want  to  re¬ 
member  and  can’t  next  spring. 

A  fair  estimate  for  pure  hen  manure  is  four  times  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  of  strawy  horse  manure. 

Peach  buds  in  Connecticut  are  badly  swollen.  It  will  need  a 
very  favorable  winter  to  carry  them  through. 

Australian  “  sportsmen  ”  organize  hunting  parties  to  shoot 
wild  horses.  That  is  better  than  boiling  good  nags  for  soap 
grease,  as  is  done  in  Montana. 

Use  tools  that  leave  the  milk  of  fat  bereft,  and  let  the  Leghorns 
eat  up  what  is  left.  Then  keep  them  merry  and  from  insects  free, 
and  you’ll  hear  music  in  your  hennery. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  feed  smutty  corn.  At  the  Michigan  Station 
they  fed  four  pounds  per  day  of  the  pure  smut  to  four  different 
cows.  They  liked  it.  It  didn’t  hui-t  them.  The  manure  was 
barely  colored  by  it. 

A  sudden  chill  at  this  season  is  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
gravel  in  those  subject  to  that  painful  ailment.  Keep  warm  and 
dry.  Don’t  eat  too  much  meat.  Eat  all  the  fruit  you  can.  Take 
a  spoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  hot  water  before  breakfast 
and  drink  plenty  of  pure  cold  water. 

Our  friend,  J.  E.  Wing,  in  The  American  Sheep  Breeder,  pro¬ 
poses  this  question  for  country  debating  societies : 

Resolved,  That  early  marriages  and  large,  old-fashioned  fami 
lies,  wearing  woolen  garments  and  eating  the  best  meat  in  the 
world,  would  do  more  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  shepherd  than 
“  16  to  1  ”  or  protection.”  There  is  a  chance  for  some  old-time 
eloquence,  surely. 
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Although  there  have  been  immense  quantities  of 
southern  beans  and  other  green  stuff  recently,  and 
much  has  been  sold  at  low  prices,  there  has  been  no 
glut  of  strictly  choice,  and  the  prices  of  such  have 
been  good.  Some  of  this  stuff  was,  evidently,  much 
inferior  when  shipped  ;  other  was  damaged  in  transit 
— some  by  the  cold.  It  is  poor  policy  to  send  inferior 
products,  especially  when  shipped  so  far  and  trans¬ 
portation  charges  are  high.  Not  only  do  they  not 
produce  any  profit,  but  they  help  to  demoralize  the 
market  for  other  and  better  products. 

X  X  X 

A  very  popular  and  neat  package  for  green  beans, 
peas,  etc.,  is  the  half-barrel  basket.  It  is  an  exag¬ 
gerated  edition  of  the  peach  basket,  though  much 
higher  in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  has  a  wooden 
cover.  I  saw  a  new  style  of  this  package  the  other 
day,  made  square  instead  of  round.  But  whether 
the  shape  made  them  weak,  or  whether  they  were 
imperfectly  constructed,  they  were  badly  broken, 
and  handlers  said  that  they  were  not  at  all  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  package  must  be  strong  to  stand  the  hand¬ 
ling  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

X  X  X 

At  many  of  the  stands  around  Washington  Market, 
and  in  other  localities,  poultry  that  appears  to  be  all 
right  may  frequently  be  purchased  at  retail  for 
lower  prices  than  it  is  selling  for  at  wholesale.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  always  what  it  seems.  It  has 
often  been  bought  for  a  low  price  because  too  far 
gone  for  a  legitimate  trade,  and  doctored  up  to  make 
it  look  all  right.  Often,  too,  a  bird  from  a  pile  out 
of  sight,  and  in  much  worse  condition  than  those 
hung  up  for  show,  is  substituted  for  the  one  the 
customer  thinks  he  has  purchased.  He  is,  probably, 
puzzled  to  know  when  he  reaches  home,  how  a  bird 
could  deteriorate  so  rapidly.  Then,  too,  the  lower 
price  is  possible  because  short  weight  is  given,  so 
that  a  customer  loses  more  in  weight  than  he  thinks 
he  is  making  in  price.  Many  of  these  small  stand 
keepers  are  tricksters,  while  others  are  as  honest 
and  reliable  as  the  day  is  long. 

X  X  X 

In  a  certain  commission  house,  I  saw  two  fine 
turkeys  which  had  been  very  nicely  dressed,  and 
were  intended  for  some  one’s  Christmas  dinner. 
Each  had  been  sent  by  express,  but  because  of  imper¬ 
fect  marking  or  otherwise,  the  parties  addressed 
could  not  be  found.  So  two  disappointed  families 
missed  a  choice  turkey  each  for  dinner,  and  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  turned  them  over  to  the  commission 
man  to  sell.  This  is  frequently  done  by  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies.  Oftentimes,  because  of  imper¬ 
fect  directions,  goods  cannot  be  delivered.  If  perish¬ 
able,  they  are  disposed  of  at  once  in  this  way  ;  but  if 
imperishable  goods  that  can  be  held,  they  are  kept 
for  a  certain  time,  and  then  disposed  of  at  auction. 
Sometimes,  goods  are  shipped  to  some  of  the  fraud 
commission  dealers  who,  because  of  their  peculiar 
business  methods,  have  been  forced  to  move  before 
the  goods  arrive,  so  that  they  cannot  be  found.  In 
such  case,  the  goods  are  turned  over  to  a  reputable 
dealer,  the  goods  are  sold,  transportation  and  com¬ 
mission  charges  deducted,  and  the  balance  remitted 
to  the  shipper  by  the  transportation  company,  f.  h.  y. 

XXX 

The  Christmas  Flower  Trade. 

Christmas  trade  in  New  York  calls  chiefly  for  potted 
plants  and  loose  flowers.  There  is  very  little  de¬ 
mand  for  baskets  of  flowers,  and  none  for  fancy  de¬ 
signs.  Potted  plants  are  very  often  grouped  in  a 
handsome  basket.  Although  palms  and  ferns  sell 
steadily,  the  extra  Christmas  demand  favors  flowering 
or  fruiting  plants.  Several  varieties  of  heath,  cov¬ 
ered  with  their  little  bells  of  flesh  or  pink,  are  great 
favorites  when  shapely  and  well  flowered.  Cyclamens 
are  sold  in  great  quantities  ;  they  are  indispensable 
for  the  holiday  trade.  Chinese  primroses  are  in  good 
demand,  and  azaleas  sell  as  well  as  at  Easter.  The 
Poinsettia,  with  its  brilliant  red  bracts,  takes  very 
well,  though  stocky  pot  plants  are  not  very  largely 
produced.  The  cut  bracts  are  much  used  in  store 
decoration. 

The  red-berried  Ardisia  and  the  Otaheite  orange 
are  the  leaders  among  fruiting  plants,  though  we 
note  an  occasional  specimen  of  the  Jerusalem  cherry, 
a  Solanum  with  a  showy  orange-red  fruit.  Neat, 
well-berried  plants  of  the  Ardisia,  in  four-inch  or 
six-inch  pots,  with  the  fruit  distributed  to  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  rather  than  crowded  in  a  compact 


mass  under  the  foliage,  are  the  favorites.  The  Ota¬ 
heite  oranges  must  show  ripe  fruit,  to  be  salable.  A 
picturesque  basket  of  braid  and  willow,  containing 
an  orange  plant  massed  around  with  small  ferns,  the 
handle  of  the  basket  tied  with  a  sash  of  orange  rib¬ 
bon,  was  an  attractive  gift.  Heath,  surrounded  by 
pink  and  white  Chinese  primroses,  tilled  another  bas¬ 
ket.  In  flowers,  American  Beauty  roses,  orchids,  and 
selected  carnations  filled  many  of  the  choice  orders. 
Carnations  are  much  more  called  for  than  formerly. 
Violets,  packed  in  fancy  boxes  tied  with  violet  rib¬ 
bon,  are  always  in  demand  at  the  holiday  season. 
The  high-class  florists  handle  very  little  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  greens,  except  imported  holly  and  mistletoe  ; 
they  do  not  think  that  it  pays  them  for  the  trouble 
involved. 


KEEPING  ACCOUNT  OF  FRUIT  SALES. 

SALES,  BILL  AND  RECEIPT  BOOK. 

Some  years  ago,  we  were  engaged  in  supplying  the 
Oswego  grocers,  fruit  dealers,  etc.,  with  a  line  of 
small  fruits,  melons,  and  more  or  less  vegetables. 
At  the  same  time,  we  were  supplying  peddlers  from 
the  farm.  Owing  to  the  hurry  and  bustle  which  is 
unavoidable  in  delivering  this  class  of  goods,  for  the 
reason  that  each  customer  wishes  his  supply  as 
quickly  as  possible,  there  was  no  time  to  stop  for 
cash  collections,  particularly  when  the  dealer  was 
waiting  on  a  good  patron,  whom  he  could  not  neglect. 
If  the  seller  waited  at  each  place  until  paid,  he  would 
be  very  late  at  the  last  places,  when  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  would  ensue.  Also  in  selling  to  peddlers  at 
the  farm,  settlements  were  made  weekly,  so  that,  in 
all  cases,  accounts  had  to  be  kept,  and  no  matter  how 
carefully  managed,  there  was  more  or  less  trouble  in 
these  settlements,  some  parties  declaring  that  they 
had  not  received  the  goods,  prices  were  wrong,  etc. 
After  standing  a  number  of  losses  of  various  amounts, 
it  was  decided  to  devise  some  means  by  which  losses 
and  misunderstanding  might  be  obviated.  To  this 
end,  the  duplicate  receipt  and  bill  book,  of  which  a 
sample  leaf  follows,  was  designed  : 

MEMORANDUM. 


JVo.  B .98.  OSWEGO . 189.... 

of  F.  G.  TICE,  the  following  articles,  for  which 
I  am  responsible  until  receipted  for  : 


CrateNo. 

Trays. 

Baskets. 

KINDS. 

Price. 

Dollars. 

Cents. 

Signature  of  Receiver : 


Settlements  Monthly. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  past  10 
years  with  the  best  results.  Neither  losses  nor  mis¬ 
understanding  have  occurred,  and  much  time  has 
been  saved,  both  in  delivery  and  settlement. 

Regarding  the  method  of  using  these  books ;  for 
convenience,  the  books  contain  100  sheets  each,  are 
lettered  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  and  the  sheets  of  the  books 
are  also  numbered  consecutively,  as  Al,  A2,  A3,  etc. 
Carbon  paper,  which  may  be  bought  at  any  bookstore 
for  a  few  cents,  is  used.  This  is  cut  to  the  size  of 
one-half  of  the  sheet.  The  sheets  are  printed  in 
duplicate  on  opposite  sides  of  the  paper,  so  that, 
when  folded,  the  printed  matter  of  both  exactly 
match.  By  placing  the  carbon  paper  between  the 
folded  parts  of  the  sheet,  face  down,  anything  written 
in  the  blank  spaces  of  the  outer  part  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  carbon  paper  to  the  under  part  of  the 
folded  sheet,  thus  making  an  exact  duplicate.  The 
receiver  of  the  goods,  be  he  proprietor  or  clerk,  signs 
the  receipt,  which  is  torn  off  at  the  perforated  line, 
and  retained  by  him  as  a  bill  of  the  goods,  while  the 
duplicate  remains  with  the  salesman  as  a  receipt  of 
delivery.  If  cash  be  paid,  the  goods  are  signed  for 
as  before,  then  marked  “Paid,”  thus  making  a  re¬ 
ceipt  and  record  of  cash  sales,  useful  when  employ¬ 
ing  others  to  deliver. 

In  settling,  our  custom  is  to  make  out  a  statement 
showing  the  date,  letter  and  number  of  bill,  and 
total  amount  of  each  bill,  thus  avoiding  all  itemizing 
as  in  the  example  below : 

JOUN  SMITH. 


June  10.— To  A27 . $5.60 

June  12. — To  A32 .  6.05 

June  13. — To  A60 .  1.05 


To  settle,  all  the  dealer  has  to  do  is  to  compare  the 
amounts  of  the  bills  held  by  him  with  the  amounts 
on  the  statement.  Should  he  have  lost  any  bills, 
reference  can  be  readily  made  to  the  duplicate  in 
possession  of  the  salesman.  Items,  prices  or  accept¬ 


ance  of  goods  cannot  be  disputed,  as  the  signature 
proves  these  facts. 

In  the  past,  these  books  have  saved  many  times 
their  cost  in  collecting  accounts  when  receivers 
neglected  to  credit  us  for  goods  delivered.  A  single 
incident  to  the  point.  One  party  paid  over  $15  for 
fruit  not  credited  on  his  books,  because  he  could  not 
dispute  his  own  signature.  The  same  party  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  method,  for  he  said  that  he 
never  would  have  been  entirely  convinced  that  he 
had  received  the  goods,  had  he  not  been  shown  his 
own  signature.  Thus  by  this  doubt,  a  good  customer 
might  have  been  lost.  I  feel  sure  that  any  one 
intelligently  using  this  method  of  recording  his 
sales,  will  save  much  time  and  avoid  losses  and  much 
of  the  controversy  to  which  we  are  all  exposed. 

F.  G.  TICE. 


NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  began  on  December 
29,  and  lasted  until  Saturday  night,  January  2.  It  is 
a  month  or  more  earlier  than  usual,  as  it  is  generally 
held  late  in  January  or  early  in  February.  It  is  a 
magnificent  collection  of  birds  of  the  choicest  breeds. 
The  quality  of  the  exhibits  at  this  show  has  been 
steadily  improving  every  year.  Formerly,  some  poor 
birds  were  shown  ;  but  it  costs  $2  to  enter  a  fowl 
here,  the  competition  is  very  strong,  and  a  poor  bird 
stands  less  chance  of  taking  a  premium  than  he  does 
of  getting  struck  by  lightning.  Thus  it  was  unprofit¬ 
able  to  bring  poor  fowls,  and  the  poor  fowls  were  left 
at  home.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  there  is  a 
better  show  anywhere  for  selling  purebred  stock  at 
high  prices,  hence  breeders  bring  their  best.  There 
were  single  birds  here  valued  at  $100,  $125,  and  $150 
and  $200  each,  and  two  little  Bantams  that  one  might 
hide  in  his  hat,  were  priced  at  $1,000  each,  a  prohibitive 
price,  of  course.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  show  that  if  the  price 
given  in  the  catalogue  be  offered,  it  must  be  accepted, 
hence  those  having  birds  which  they  do  not  wish  to 
sell,  yet  which  they  wish  to  price,  are  likely  to  put 
it  high. 

A  popular  way  of  showing  fowls  is  in  breeding 
pens,  and  there  were  a  large  number  of  these.  The 
number  of  buff  fowls  shown  was  large.  This  seems 
a  popular  color.  Some  breeds  seem  to  be  advancing 
rapidly  in  popular  favor,  like  the  White  Wyandottes, 
which  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  last  year. 
There  was  a  large  showing  of  Black  Langshans,  as 
well  as  of  Cochins  and  Brahmas.  The  popular  favor¬ 
ites,  Leghorns  and  P.  Rocks  were  out  in  force.  There 
was  a  goodly  show  of  turkeys  and  water  fowl, and  no 
end  of  pigeons.  Incubators  and  brooders  were  in 
operation,  and  were  one  of  the  chief  attractions. 
Next  week,  we  shall  give  some  notes  more  in  detail, 
respecting  what  we  consider  the  most  important  of 
the  different  breeds.  f.  h.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  what  kind  of  a  pump  you 
want,  you  will  find  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pump  Co., 
322  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  When  looking  for  pumps, 
send  a  card  for  their  catalogue. 

The  Planet  Jr.  farm  and  garden  tools  have  been  on  the  market 
so  long  that  every  gardener,  and  almost  every  farmer  knows  about 
them.  While  the  name  is  the  same,  however,  improvements  have 
been  made  from  year  to  year,  and  new  implements  added  to  the 
list  for  special  kinds  of  work,  so  that  work  that  was  formerly 
done  by  hand,  is  now  done  entirely  by  these  implements.  Send  a 
postal  card  for  a  Planet  Jr.  book,  to  S.  L.  Allen,  1107  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Most  of  the  farm  papers  have,  recently,  run  an  advertisement  of 
a  new  churn  said  to  make  butter  in  two  minutes.  In  many  cases, 
the  advertisement  is  disguised  as  an  editorial  article,  as  though 
it  were  gratuitous  information  furnished  by  the  paper.  Some  of 
our  subscribers,  not  seeing  the  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
have  written  to  ask  our  opinion  of  the  churn.  We  refused  several 
times  to  run  the  advertisement  in  any  form.  For  our  part,  we 
would  rather  take  a  little  more  time,  and  produce  butter.  Grease 
is  pretty  expensive  when  made  from  good,  pure  cream,  even 
when  the  operation  requires  only  two  minutes’  time  of  a  person 
who  knows  no  better  than  to  buy  one  of  these  churns. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  write  us  as  follows  about 
their  incubators:  “We  have  not  added  anything  to  our  machines 
in  the  way  of  improvements  this  year,  for  we  find  that  the  Vic¬ 
tors  are  giving  general  satisfaction  wherever  we  send  them.  We 
have  not  had  a  single  request  to  refund  money,  and  we  have 
been  sending  our  bona  fide  guarantee  for  over  a  year,  binding  us 
to  do  so  if  the  machines  are  not  just  as  we  represent  them.  We 
are  selling  machines  to  parties  continually  who  have  purchased 
from  us  before,  and  to  others  who  have  had  the  machine  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  by  parties  who  are  using  them,  all  of  which  goes 
to  further  prove  that  our  machines  are  giving  entire  satisfaction, 
and  that  we  furnish  just  what  we  offer  to  furnish.”  If  you  want 
their  catalogue,  address  them  as  above. 

The  one  thing  about  farming  that  seems  hardest  to  learn,  is  the 
advantage  of  thorough  cultivation.  Plants  get  a  part  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  for  growth  from  the  ground,  and  this  nourishment  is  gathered 
by  the  tender  rootlets  that  spread  in  every  direction.  Any  one 
can  see  at  once  that  the  finer  the  soil  is  the  better  able  these 
tender  fibres  will  be  to  perform  their  work.  But  all  the  food  taken 
up  by  the  roots  must  be  in  liquid  form.  That  is,  the  plant  food 
elements  must  be  dissolved  in  water.  Thorough  tillage  conserves 
moisture  by  preventing  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
ground,  and  forcing  it  to  escape  only  through  the  plants.  Manu¬ 
facturers  seem  to  have  found  this  out  before  many  farmers,  and 
have  made  farm  implements  well  adapted  to  the  work.  One  of 
the  first  among  these  is  the  Acme  pulverizing  harrow,  made  by 
Duane  H.  Nash,  Wellington,  N.  J.  It  is  a  great  clod  crusher  and 
land  leveler.  It  is  sent  on  trial,  to  be  returned  at  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  San  aid  to  the  family  ironing,  fold 
kitchen  towels  and  similar  pieces 
flat  when  dry,  then  run  them  through 
the  wringer,  the  rollers  being  screwed 
rather  closer  together  than  when  wring¬ 
ing.  It  makes  a  material  saving  in  labor. 
* 

To  give  a  clear  polish  to  mirrors,  wipe 
off  after  washing  with  warm  water  con¬ 
taining  a  little  ammonia,  then  rub 
whiting  all  over  the  glass.  Let  it  dry  a 
little,  rub  it  off  and  give  a  final  polish 
with  soft  paper.  The  process  gives  a 
cut-glass  polish  to  windows.  It  is  wise 
to  save  all  the  soft  paper  for  just  such 
purposes  ;  by  using  it,  we  obviate  the 
possibility  of  linty  glass,  so  often  the 
result  of  rubbing  with  old  cloth. 

*- 

Housewives  who  pride  themselves  on 
making  strong,  clear  soup,  sometimes 
wonder  why  they  do  not  get  the  rich 
brown  color  seen  in  the  productions  of 
professional  cooks.  This  color  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  caramel,  as  it  is  called  ;  it  is 
made  as  follows  :  Put  one  cup  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  an  iron  or  granite  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it 
melts  and  burns.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  smoke  and  boil,  pour  in  one  cupful  of 
boiling  water  ;  allow  it  to  boil  one 
minute,  then  bottle,  and  cork  it  up 
tightly.  It  is  used  to  color  soups,  sauce, 
gravy,  puddings,  or  anything  requiring 
a  deep,  rich  brown  tint. 

* 

A  large  manufacturer  of  silver  plate 
advises  us  never  to  use  any  of  the  silver¬ 
polishing  compounds  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  all  possessing,  according  to  his  judg¬ 
ment,  some  objectionable  materials.  We 
were  advised  to  use  plain  whiting  in 
preference,  giving  the  final  polishing 
with  chamois.  The  chamois  is  easily 
washed  with  lukewarm  water  and  good 
soap.  It  does  not  become  hard  if  rubbed 
and  pulled  in  the  hands  while  drying. 
There  is  a  soap  made  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  chamois  gloves,  which  experi¬ 
ence  shows  us  to  be  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory;  a  pair  of  chamois  gloves  for  summer 
wear  were  washed  half  a  dozen  times 
without  hardening  in  the  least.  No  am¬ 
monia  should  be  used  in  this  washing. 

* 

If  a  little  medicine  closet,  provided 
with  lock  and  key,  has  been  omitted  in 
the  plan  of  the  house,  a  desirable  substi¬ 
tute  is  a  small  hanging  cabinet,  prefer¬ 
ably  kept  in  the  mother’s  room.  It 
should  be  provided  with  shelves,  and 
have  a  door  that  may  be  securely  locked. 
Here  should  be  sticking  plaster,  old 
linen  bandages  and  absorbent  cotton  ; 
liniments,  and  all  the  simple  remedies 
for  every-day  household  use.  If  any 
poisons  are  used,  their  antidotes  should 
be  near  by.  Some  little  guide  book  for 
emergencies  should  find  its  place  here, 
too  ;  in  so  many  instances,  when  accident 
or  sudden  illness  occui-s,  no  one  knows 
just  where  to  look  for  advice  or  remedy. 

THREE  PLUM  PUDDINGS. 

INQUIRY  is  made  by  C.  A.  W.  for  “a 
good,  practical  recipe  for  a  plain 
English  plum  pudding,  whose  ingredi¬ 
ents  shall  be  commensurate  with  the 
farmer’s  purse,  and  whose  quality  will 
not  be  too  rich  for  a  farmer’s  stomach.” 
We  give  three  recipes  of  varying  rich¬ 
ness.  The  first  has  been  the  Christmas 
pudding  in  one  English  family  for  nearly 
a  century  ;  the  others  have  been  tested 
repeatedly  during  a  period  of  40  years. 

Plum  Pudding  :  One  pound  finely 
chopped  suet,  one  pound  raisins,  stoned, 
1%  pound  currants,  one  pound  flour,  one 
pound  bread  crumbs,  one-half  pound 
sliced  candied  citron  peel,  one  pound 


sugar,  six  eggs.  Season  with  one  nut¬ 
meg,  grated,  one  saltspoonful  each  of 
ground  cinnamon,  allspice  and  cloves.  It 
must  be  stirred  very  thoroughly,  so  that 
all  the  materials  are  well  incorporated, 
otherwise  there  is  the  risk  of  dry  flour, 
which  will  form  into  tasteless  lumps 
when  cooked.  It  must  be  extremely 
stiff,  but  if  a  little  more  moisture  be 
needed,  sweet  cider  will  be  very  desir¬ 
able.  When  made,  pack  the  pudding 
mixture  into  a  stone  crock  and  keep  in 
a  cold  place  for  several  days  ;  this  blends 
and  ripens  the  flavor.  It  must  be  boiled 
for  eight  hours,  being  packed  tightly 
into  a  well-buttered  mold ;  the  cloth 
tied  over  it  must  be  well  floured,  but  a 
little  loose,  that  the  pudding  may  swell. 
This  long  boiling  is  a  point  often  over¬ 
looked,  but  it  is  a  necessity.  We  usually 
boil  the  pudding  for  four  hours  some 
time  before  the  day  it  is  needed,  and 
then  give  it  another  four  hours  before 
serving.  Many  English  housewives 
make  several  puddings  at  a  time,  give 
them  all  the  preliminary  boiling,  and 
then  store  them  away  until  needed. 
They  will  keep  for  several  weeks  in  cold 
weather,  and  continue  to  improve  in 
flavor. 

Vegetable  Plum  Pudding :  One-half 
pound  flour,  one-half  pound  suet,  one- 
half  pound  bread  crumbs,  one-half 
pound  grated  potato,  one-half  pound 
grated  carrot,  one-half  pound  raisins, 
one-half  pound  currants,  one-quarter 
pound  candied  citron  peel,  one-half 
pound  molasses,  four  eggs.  Spices  as  in 
the  preceding  recipe.  Boil  eight  hours. 
This  is  a  very  rich,  deeply-colored  pud¬ 
ding  ;  the  vegetables  seem  to  aid  in  giv¬ 
ing  color  and  flavor,  though  their  pres¬ 
ence  would  never  be  suspected  in  the 
finished  product. 

Half-Pay  Plum  Pudding:  Four  ounces 
chopped  suet,  four  ounces  flour,  four 
ounces  bread  crumbs,  four  ounces  cur¬ 
rants,  four  ounces  raisins,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  molasses, 
one-half  pint  milk,  spices  to  taste.  Pack 
tightly  into  a  buttered  mold,  and  boil 
for  four  hours.  This  is  a  very  nice,  light 
pudding,  though  not  so  rich  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  recipes. 

USE  AND  RENOVA  TION  OF FEA  THERS 

EVER  use  feathers  without  first 
washing  them  in  hot  water,  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  good  soap  and  am¬ 
monia.  Do  not  try  to  wash  them  in  a 
bag  ;  put  loose  in  the  tub  of  water,  and 
wash  with  the  hands  as  clothes  are 
washed ;  if  care  be  taken,  very  few 
feathers  will  be  lost  while  getting  into 
the  water.  When  they  are  clean,  and  all 
odor  has  disappeared,  squeeze  the  water 
from  them  with  the  hands,  put  in  a 
cheese  cloth  bag,  and  hang  in  the  hottest 
sun  to  be  had,  to  dry.  I  have  tried  many 
ways  to  renovate  feathers,  but  find  this 
by  far  the  most  effectual,  and  in  the 
long  run,  the  quickest  way. 

A  “comfort,”  made  of  the  feathers 
from  an  old  pillow,  is  much  lighter  and 
warmer  than  the  cotton  or  wool  ones, 
and  can  be  made  with  very  little  more 
trouble.  First  make  a  cheese  cloth 
bag,  measured  a  foot  larger  all  around 
than  the  bed  to  be  covered,  and  put  the 
feathers  into  it ;  then  stretch  this  very 
taut,  on  an  old-fashioned  quilting  frame, 
which  can  be  made  by  setting  four  posts 
in  a  square,  and  tacking  a  plank  all 
around  them  near  the  top.  If  no  posts 
or  planks  are  convenient,  borrow  a  few 
slats  from  the  bed  for  a  little  while,  and 
construct  the  frame  of  them,  nailing  two 
together  if  one  is  not  long  enough  for 
the  sides ;  a  few  nail  holes  will  not  hurt 
the  slats.  Having  stretched  the  cheese 
cloth,  leave  one  end  open  to  admit  a  long 
stick — a  broom  handle  will  do — and  with 
this,  gently  spread  the  feathers  in  the 
bag  until  there  is  an  even  layer  over 


every  part :  the  layer  should  be  one  or 
two  inches  deep.  Now  sew  up  the  open 
end,  and  with  a  long  needle  and  coarse 
thread,  tack  through  cloth  and  feathers 
to  keep  them  in  place,  making  the 
“  tacks”  at  intervals  about  four  inches 
apart  all  over  the  cheese  cloth.  When 
this  is  done,  remove  any  long  quills  that 
stick  through,  and  cover  both  sides  of 
cheese  cloth  with  a  good  quality  of 
sateen  of  any  color ;  red  and  tan  are 
pretty.  The  comfort  should  then  be 
quilted  in  some  fancy  pattern,  as  the 
“tacks”  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  feathers  in  place.  Circles,  just  touch¬ 
ing  or  over-lapping,  make  a  good  pat¬ 
tern,  and  may  be  traced  with  a  slender 
point  of  chalk,  using  a  plate  as  a  guide 
for  the  circle.  Bind  the  four  edges  of 
the  comfort  with  colored  tape.  These 
comforts  may  be  beaten  up  like  a  pillow, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  dust  to  accumu¬ 
late  in  them,  as  feathers  do  not  mat  like 
cotton  and  wool ;  two  or  three  good  slaps 
and  shakes  every  morning,  will  keep 
them  light  and  fluffy,  m.  lane  griffin. 

NEW  GOWNS  FROM  OLD. 

FTER  cashmeres  and  soft  wools  are 
washed  and  pressed,  they  will — 
as  some  of  us  know — sometimes  relapse 
into  a  wrinkled  and  tell-tale  rough-dry 
look,  sure  to  make  us  wish  that  we  had 
given  them  to  the  ragman.  The  rough 
serges  lately  in  vogue,  though  less  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  touch,  do  give  wonderfully 
long  terms  of  use — use  beyond  hope  of 
usefulness,  even.  Though  roughed  up 
on  one  side,  the  reverse  will,  probably, 
be  found  smooth,  and  even  rents  and 
thin  spots  can  be  neatly  renewed,  either 
by  darning  with  threads  raveled  from 
the  cloth,  or  by  using  strips  of  some 
“  gum-tissue  ”  mender  and  pieces  of  the 
cloth  underneath. 

Dust  and  soil  sift  through  the  coarser 
weaves,  or  are  repelled  by  the  rough 
surface,  and  when  the  wash  tub  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  do,  the  old  cloth 
comes  forth  a  surprise  and  joy  almost 
forever.  Drained  dry  without  wringing 
and  pressed  while  still  a  little  damp,  it 
can  be  made  to  look  very  like  new. 
While  hanging  on  the  line,  it  is  well  to 
turn  the  pieces  that  the  moisture  may 
drip  in  the  opposite  direction,  else  the 
edge  next  the  line  will  be  perfectly  dry 
while  yet  the  lower  part  is  dripping  wet. 
Folding  and  rolling  smoothly,  the  damp¬ 
est  parts  next  the  dryest,  and  letting 
lie  an  hour  or  two  before  pressing,  help 
to  equalize  the  dampness.  No  wrinkles 
return  to  recall  the  past  history  of  the 
homemade  serge  gown,  and  the  wear  to 
be  had  from  one  will  surprise  the  inex¬ 
perienced. 

They  tell  us  that  cashmeres  are  return¬ 
ing  to  favor,  at  least  that  “  a  double- 
faced  cashmere  much  like  the  fabric 
that  used  to  be  known  as  drap  d’  6t6,  is 
much  used,”  the  soft,  light  colors  pre¬ 
vailing.  Ah,  well !  Let  us  be  thankful 
for  all  good  luck  !  With  new  cashmeres, 
soft,  graceful  and  pleasant  to  wear,  and 
old  serges  now  come  to  the  making-over 
state,  we  shall,  for  a  season  or  two,  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  line  of 
woolen  dress  fabrics,  p.  t.  primrose. 


FROM  THE  KITCHEN  WINDOW. 

HRISTMAS  is  over,  with  its  varied 
pleasures  and  reunions,  and  the 
extra  time  spent  in  baking  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  well-filled  larder,  and  extra 
clearing  up  for  the  holidays,  leaves  the 
housewife  with  breathing  time  from  ex¬ 
tra  duties,  and  gives  the  New  Year  part 
of  its  pleasantest  aspect.  The  preserves 
and  pickles  are  now  having  their  day, 
and  there  is  even  time  to  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  little  neighborly  tea-giving,  to  go 
to  a  club  meeting,  or  to  the  city  to  re¬ 
fresh  one’s  weary,  hungry  soul.  For  it 


is  the  heart  and  soul  of  farmers’  wives 
that  are  so  often  starved,  while  their 
table  is  loaded  down  with  delicacies, 
and  there  is  food  of  the  very  choicest  to 
spare.  Yet  amid  it  all  they  are  often 
famished.  We  meet  at  table  in  our 
homes,  and  if  there  is  no  new  phase  of 
the  weather  or  topic  of  neignborly 
news,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Seldom 
do  we  read  alike,  or  discuss  books  and 
authors,  music  or  art.  Natural  history, 
that  should  form  part  of  every  farm 
child’s  study,  is  not  often  thought  of, 
though  it  might  be  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  in  a  family  isolated  and  self- 
contained.  But  as  we  eat,  and  nourish 
our  bodies,  we  know  that  mentally,  and 
too  often  spiritually,  we  are  dying  of 
starvation.  Now  and  then  one  will 
come  among  us  who  brings  us  food  that 
we  crave,  and,  alas,  how  often  are  we 
surprised  to  find  how  little  we  can 
digest.  Too  often  farmers  are  careless 
as  to  their  sons’  and  daughters’  food, 
and  the  mental  and  moral  tone  becomes 
lowered  by  association.  But  I  did  not 
sit  here  staring  at  the  bare  garden  and 
trees  simply  to  moralize,  though  it  is  so 
still — so  peaceful  and  inactive,  that  it 
turns  one’s  thoughts  inward,  and  the 
silence  becomes  oppressive. 

Lately  I  was  in  Montreal  and  listened 
to  Abby  Morton  Diaz  as  she  talked  of  an 
ideal  education  and  ideal  training  for 
children,  and  I  thought,  looking  ’round 
at  the  varied  faces  of  the  women  of  the 
club,  how  different  they  would  be  if,  in 
their  youth,  the  ideal  training  had  been 
real  in  their  case.  How  much  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  following  as  it  does  the  violation  of 
certain  laws,  would  be  spared  the  human 
race  if  purity,  honor  and  justice  had 
ruled  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Washing  Flannels. — C.  A.  W.  asks 
for  a  mode  of  washing  flannels  without 
shrinking.  The  following  plan  has 
proved  highly  satisfactory  with  us  ;  we 
use  it  successfully  with  Jaeger  woolen 
underwear,  ordinary  natural  wool,  and 
flannel.  But  we  believe  that  some  flan¬ 
nels  will  shrink,  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  are  washed,  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  shrinkage  if  they  are 
extremely  soiled,  necessitating  very 
hard  rubbing.  We  use  extremely  hot 
water,  containing  ammonia,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  to  a  gallon.  Rub  a  little  Ivory 
soap  on  the  much  soiled  places,  which 
may  be  rubbed  between  the  hand,  but 
never  use  the  board-  Dash  the  garments 
up  and  down  through  the  water  until 
cleansed.  Rinse  in  equally  hot  water, 
and  wring  very  dry.  Never  hang  flan¬ 
nels  out  in  -frosty  weather.  There  is  a 
special  soap  made  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  woolens,  and  we  hear  excellent 
accounts  of  it,  but  we  have  not  had  any 
personal  experience  with  it. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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Plants  for  Wardian  Cases. 

M.  0.  W„  Toledo ,  0. — What  plants  are  best 
adapted  to  use  in  Wardian  cases,  apart  from 
ferns  and  lycopodiums  ?  I  know  of  none  except 
Peperomias. 

Ans. — There  is  quite  a  variety  of 
beautiful  foliage  plants  suitable  for  use 
in  a  Wardian  case,  though  they  are  not 
very  often  seen  except  in  choice  con¬ 
servatory  collections.  The  most  famil¬ 
iar  and  least  delicate  of  these  are  the 
Fittonias.  They  have  ovate  leaves  two 
to  three  inches  long,  and  a  close,  pros¬ 
trate  habit.  The  leaves  are  green, 
beautifully  and  distinctly  netted  in  con¬ 
trasting  color.  F.  argyroneura  is  netted 
with  white,  F.  Pearcei  with  bright  coral 
pink.  These  plants  will  grow  in  an 
ordinary  warm  greenhouse,  but  they 
are  particularly  suited  to  the  case,  and 
make  a  fine  contrast  with  ferns  and 
mosses.  More  beautiful  still,  but  more 
delicate,  are  the  Sonerilas  and  Berto- 
lonias,  and  their  offspring,  the  bi¬ 
generic  hybrid  Bertonerilas,  produced 
of  late  years  by  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  hybridizers.  These  plants  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  brilliant  and  varied 
colors  of  their  foliage,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  all  shades  of  magenta,  crimson, 
bronzy  red,  deep  green,  and  green- 
bronze,  varied  sometimes  by  spots  and 
stripes  of  silver.  They  are  most  beauti¬ 
ful  plants,  and  well  suited  in  size  and 
habit,  as  well  as  coloring,  for  the 
Wardian  case  ;  they  are,  however,  deli¬ 
cate  subjects,  and  a  chill  or  draft  would 
prove  fatal.  Even  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house  they  are  very  often  kept  in  a  case. 

Less  delicate,  and  very  attractive,  are 
some  of  the  low-growing  Marantas,  their 
showy  leaves  barred  with  stripes  of  vel¬ 
vety  black,  white,  or  coral.  Some  look 
as  if  artificially  painted,  the  coloring  is 
so  regular  and  vivid.  The  varieties 
Massangeana  and  Kerchoveana  are  very 
often  used  by  florists  in  fern  pans,  and 
they  will  be  found  eminently  useful  in 
the  Wardian  case,  spreading  through  the 
ferns  in  graceful  fashion.  The  plumy 
little  palm,  Cocos  Weddeliana,  is  also 
used  as  a  center  for  Wardian  cases,  and 
the  brilliantly  colored  stove  climber, 
Cissus  discolor,  is  occasionally  employed. 
Some  of  the  small  and  delicate  growing 
caladiums,  such  as  the  beautiful  C.  argy- 
rites,  white  leaves  veined  with  green, 
are  sometimes  used  in  a  case,  but  being 
deciduous,  they  do  not  give  permanent 
effect.  Very  good  effects  are  obtained 
by  using  some  of  the  Rex  begonias  ;  the 
variety  Louis  Chretien,  its  foliage  suf¬ 
fused  with  rich  crimson  over  the  usual 
Rex  markings,  being  handsome  and  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

The  Fern  Case. 

A  recent  query  regarding  Wardian 
cases  suggests  some  notes  on  these  pretty 
indoors  conservatories.  Some  years  ago 
a  fern  case  was  a  frequent  drawingroom 
ornament,  but  it  is  now  generally  set 
aside  to  make  room  for  palms  or  other 
foliage  plants  in  jardinieres.  There  is, 
however,  something  very  attractive 
about  a  well-managed  fern  case,  and, 
with  its  aid,  we  can  grow  specimens  too 


delicate  for  the  warm,  dry  air  of  our 
living  rooms.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
ferns  so  delicate  that,  even  in  the  close, 
moist  air  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  they 
must  be  protected  by  a  glass  shade,  as, 
for  example,  the  Filmy  ferns  of  Austra¬ 
lasia,  or,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  plumy, 
lace-like  Killarney  fern  of  the  Irish 
lakes. 

The  simplest  form  of  fern  case  is  a 
bell-glass  fitting  over  a  large  flower  pot, 
but  the  popular  type  is  a  rectangular 
glass  case,  like  an  aquarium  with  a  lid. 
It  is  more  convenient  for  filling  or  at¬ 
tending  to  the  plants  when  either  side  is 
hinged  to  form  a  door.  The  box  to  con¬ 
tain  the  soil  is  six  inches  deep,  and  lined 
with  zinc.  The  outside  of  this  box  is 
often  covered  with  ornamental  rustic 
work,  or  tiles.  Before  putting  in  the 
soil,  drainage  is  provided  for  by  a  layer, 
three  inches  deep,  of  broken  potsherds 
or  clean  cinders.  The  space  is  then  filled 
up  with  a  compost  formed  of  peat,  clean, 
sharp  sand  and  finely  broken  charcoal. 
If  one  has  no  greenhouse,  the  ferns 
should  be  planted  in  midsummer  ;  they 
then  have  a  chance  to  take  hold  before 
cold  weather,  but  when  the  case  may  be 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  until  established, 
the  time  of  planting  is  not  of  much 
moment. 

The  most  prevalent  fault  in  fern  cul¬ 
ture  is  over-watering.  While  they  are 
shade  and  moisture-loving  subjects,  few 
of  them  will  endure  stagnant  water  at 
the  roots,  and,  in  the  close  confinement 
of  a  fern  case,  they  are  very  impatient 
of  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  case 
should  be  ventilated  each  day  by  raising 
the  top  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or  two, 
and  leaving  it  thus  for  a  time.  When 
the  ferns  are  under  a  bell  glass,  they 
are  often  ventilated  sufficiently  by  lift¬ 
ing  off  the  glass,  wiping  it  dry,  and  re¬ 
placing. 

Some  of  the  easiest  ferns  to  grow  in  a 
case  are  the  Spleenworts  (Aspleniums) 
Hart’s- tongue  (Scolopendrium),  and  some 
of  the  Maiden-hairs.  The  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  trailing  Lycopodium,  which 
soon  makes  a  thick,  green  carpet.  Some 
of  the  erect-growing  Selaginellas,  nearly 
related  to  the  Lycopods,  will  give  an 
excellent  effect  among  the  ferns ;  S. 
Emiliana  is  very  good  for  this  use,  and 
there  are  some  attractive  variegated 
forms,  clear  green  irregularly  barred 
with  ivory  white. 

Good  ferns  for  a  case  under  ordinary 
conditions,  are  Asplenium  attenuatum, 
A.  nitidum;  Adiantum  assimile,  A.  cune- 
atum,  A.  pubescens ;  Doodia  aspera  ; 
Lastrea  acuminata  ;  Onychium  Japoni- 
cum  ;  Pteris  Cretica,  P.  Cretica  albo- 
lmeata,  P.  Victoriaa. 

Few  insects  are  likely  to  infest  the 
fern  case.  Sometimes  small  snails  or 
wood  lice  appear  ;  they  may  be  trapped 
by  laying  a  slice  of  raw  potato  or  cab- 


Beauty. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  —Adm. 


4 

Beauty’s  bane  is' 
the  fading  or  falling  of 

the  hair.  Luxuriant  ^ _ 

tresses  are  far  more  to  the 
matron  than  to  the  maid  whose  casket 
of  charms  is  yet  unrifled  by  time. 
Beautiful  women  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  that  falling  or  fading  hair 
is  unknown  to  those  who  use 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 


bage^in- the)  case.  j_If  aphides-  appear, 
carefullyiremove^them^with^a^camel’s- 
hair  brush.  IP minuteo  fungi  or  mold  is 
noticed, -it.is  always  assign  of  deficient 
ventilation,  and  may  be  corrected  by 
greater  care  in  this  particular. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

A  species  of  Cut-worm  is  sometimes 
found  quite  troublesome  to  roses  under 
glass.  During  the  day,  they  remain 
hidden  under  loose  soil,  but  at  night 
they  do  great  damage  to  the  foliage  of 
young  roses.  Soot  sprinkled  thinly  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  to  be  washed 
down  by  watering,  destroys  the  insects, 
and  seems  more  effectual  than  lime  or 
tobacco  water. 

One  of  the  neatest  shrubs  for  forming 
a  hedge  is  the  California  privet ;  it 
makes  a  very  neat,  dense-foliaged  plant, 
and  bears  any  amount  of  clipping  into 
shape.  Another  beautiful  shrub  for  the 
same  purpose  is  the  Japanese  barberry, 
Berberis  Thunbergii.  This  is  handsome 
at  all  seasons,  bearing  a  number  of 
coral  red  berries,  which  hang  on  well 
into  the  winter,  if  the  birds  do  not 
devour  them  all.  In  the  autumn  the 
foliage  turns  a  bright,  deep  red.  It  is 
broad  and  compact  in  its  growth. 

The  Croton  has  long  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  conservatory 
plants,  and  it  is  now  coming  into  use  for 
house  and  garden.  It  is  a  stout  shrubby 
tropical  plant,  grown  solely  for  its  hand¬ 
some  foliage  ;  the  flower  is  insignificant. 
The  leaves  are  usually  very  richly 
colored,  green,  bronze,  red  and  yellow, 
and  the  shape  varies  greatly  in  different 
varieties.  Some  crotons  have  narrow, 
ribbon-like  leaves  ;  others  are  strap-like, 
twisted  like  a  cork-screw,  rolled  up  like 
shavings,  or  fluted  into  waves  along  the 
edge.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the 
crotons  have  been  used  in  bedding  ;  in 
a  favorable  situation  they  make  a  piece 
of  gorgeous  color,  but  they  will  not 
stand  an  exposed  place,  where  they  will 
suffer  from  sweeping  wind.  They  must 
not  be  planted  out  before  the  middle  of 
June,  and  must  be  taken  up  before  the 
nights  become  cold  in  autumn.  Indoors, 
a  croton  makes  a  fine  center  for  the  fern 
pan,  though  it  does  not  last  very  long 
under  these  circumstances  ;  small  plants 
are  also  very  suitable  for  the  Wardian 
ease,  and  luxuriate  in  its  close,  moist 
atmosphere. 


YOU  WILL  ALWAYS 

Be 

Pleased 

IF  YOU  USE  A 

Dietz  Lantern  fitted  with 
Dietz  Appliances  sohindy 

for  raising  the  globe  to  trim  and 
light;  have  it  also  equipped  with  a 

Dietz  Globe  1^3 
Dietz  Burnergivlnstheereat. 

est  light.  Always  insist  upon 
having 

Dietz  Goods  They  are  always 

reliable  and  if  your  dealer  does 
not  have  them  send  for  a 

Dietz  Catalogue  (rom  which 

you  can  order  with  perfect  satis¬ 
faction,  anything  you  wish  in 
lighting  apparatus  from  the  R.  E. 

Dietz  Company. 

Send  for  free  Pocket  Catalogue, describing 
the  differen  t  styles.  We  make  every  thing 
necessary  for  outdoor  lighting  purposes. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

6o  Laight  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1840. 


Larger  Hope  for  Mankind, 

God's  Love  and  Purpose  of  the  Ages 

“  As  In  Adam  [the  natural  man]  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  [the  spiritual  man]  shall  all  be  made  alive  ” 
Books:  DAY  DAWN:  PERFECT  DAV;  MOSES 
AND  CHRIST;  ATONEMENT;  THE  GOLDEN  LINK. 
Send  for  prices. 

Magazine:  THE  WORLD’S  HOPE.  Samples  free. 

J.  H.  PATON.  Almont,  Mich. 


A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $100 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 
What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 
What  lamp  have  you  got  ? 
We’ll  send  you  an  Index  ; 
free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bt,  done  on  the 
washboard  .nd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TcrrlfTs  Perfect  Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  prlcejlf  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded.  Agents  W anted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  JIFG.CO..  Box  14  Portland. fllrh. 


Can  easily  chop 
meat  for  sausage 
and  mince-meat, 
hamburg  steak, 
suet,  corn  for  fritters,  scrap  meat  for 
poultry,  hash,  beef  for  tea,  etc.,  with  the 

1  ENTERPRISE  J 

Meat 
Chopper 


Hr 


J8®-TINNKI)-ffift 

The  Most  Effective  Chopper  Ever  Made. 

No.  5,  chops  one 
pound  in  a  minute, 
$2.00.  No.  10,  chops 
two  pounds  in  a 
minute,  $3.00.  Lar¬ 
ger  sizes  described 
in  our  Catalogue. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Send  two  2C 
stamps  for  the  “En¬ 
terprising  House¬ 
keeper, ”200  recipes. 

The  Enterprise  M’f’g  Co.  of  Pa.,Phila.,  Pa. 
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Something  Worth  Knowing-.^tSUnfi” 

a  bargain.  You  can  save  money.  For  particulars  write 
to  Stuart's  Pharmacy,  33  Cary  Ave.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa 


NURSERY  BOOK. 

BY  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  the 
Nursery  Book,  in  paper  binding,  at  50 
cents.  When  this  edition  is  exhausted, 
we  shall  have  no  more  at  this  price,  as 
in  the  future  it  will  be  bound  only  in 
cloth,  at  $1.  As  the  50-cent  edition  is 
limited,  we  guarantee  to  fill  orders  only 
while  it  lasts.  The  opportunity  is  offered 
now  for  the  last  time,  to  get  the  Nursery 
Book  for  50  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,- New  York. 


Are  You  Keeping 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AMUSEMENT — add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
In  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  readers  of  The  Rural  New- Yorker  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  the 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  arrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis..  preeminently  the  Leading 
Dairy  Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AND 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.70. 

There  Is  no  journal  In  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  figures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  It  on  the  Information  it  gives  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don’t  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  Is 
$1  per  year. 

All  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
receive  both  to  January  1,  1898.  The  rest 
of  1896  P*ltEE. 
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Agents’  Share  for  January. 

The  December  contest  is  over.  At  this  writing,  we  do  not  know 
who  the  winners  are  :  They  have  two  days  yet  to  work,  but  before 
the  reader  gets  his  eye  on  this,  the  winners  will  have  their  checks- 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  paper  did  we  get  so  many  small 
clubs  from  friends  all  over  the  country ;  but  there  were  no  large 
clubs  at  all,  as  in  some  previous  contests.  In  many  places,  where 
there  are  large  clubs  that  formerly  came  from  one  agent,  this  year 
they  have  been  divided  up  and  sent  in  two  or  more  clubs  by  different 
people.  This  is  quite  as  satisfactory  to  us,  but  it  serves  to  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  come  in  for  some  of  the  best  premiums. 

The  January  premiums,  as  announced  last  week,  are  all  cash. 
They  are  $50,  $35,  $25,  $15  and  $5.  These  will  be  awarded  January  30, 
to  the  largest  five  clubs  sent  in  between  January  3  and  January  30. 
On  all  the  names  sent  during  January,  the  regular  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion  will,  also,  be  allowed.  There  will  be  six  weekly  premiums  of 
$2  cash  each.  These  will  go  every  Saturday  night  to  the  six  club- 
raisers  who  send  the  six  largest  clubs  during  the  week.  The  whole 
number  of  names  sent  during  the  week  will  count,  so  that  the  names 
need  not  all  be  sent  at  one  time.  The  clubs  will  be  sure  to  be  small 
in  January,  and  it  will  surprise  a  great  many  when  they  get  the  $2 
for  weekly  premiums.  Several  of  them  will  go  during  the  month 
for  the  result  of  a  few  hour’s  work.  Have  you  a  few  hours  this  week 
to  exchange  for  a  $2  bill  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

“  M A  CEO.” 

From  the  many  pleasant  letters  that 
have  reached  us  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  we  select  the  following  for  this 
week’s  text : 

Don’t  you  dare  to  stop  my  paper.  Remember 
the  fate  of  Maceo  and  govern  yourself  accord¬ 
ingly.  Can’t  keep  house  without  it.  m.  h.  c. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

That  is  a  fair  warning,  and  we  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  heed  it.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  our 
feelings  if  50,000  men  were  to  make  a 
copy  of  that  note,  inclose  50,000  dollar 
bills,  seal,  and  put  on  50,000  stamps, 
address  the  whole  army  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  trust  them  to  the  mercies  of  Uncle 
Sam  for  delivery.  We  are  all  ready  for 
them. 

One  thing  we  must  say,  and  that  is  that 
we  don’t  yet  know  just  what  happened  to 
Antonio  Maceo,  the  great  Cuban  patriot. 
The  Spaniards  tell  several  stories,  and 
the  Cubans  tell  several  more.  Maceo 
certainly  appears  to  be  dead,  but  the 
manner  of  his  killing  is  yet  a  mystery. 
The  thing  about  him  that  interests  us  is 
not  so  much  the  way  he  was  killed  as 
the  fact  that  he  has  taught  the  world 
something  new  in  the  awful  art  of  war 
— something  that  bids  fair  to  upset  many 
of  the  best  military  plans.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  feat  of  Maceo  rather  than 
in  his  fate. 

Centuries  ago  the  old  robber  barons 
and  lords  had  a  monopoly  of  military 
power.  They  could  build  a  big  stone 
castle  on  a  hill,  gather  a  gang  of  unhung 
cutthroats  around  them,  and  terrorize  a 
whole  county.  Their  power  lay  in  the 
fact  that  no  force  was  known  to  man 
that  was  strong  enough  to  shake  the 
stone  walls  down.  The  strongest  force 
brought  against  them  was  that  of  a 
man’s  arm  in  shooting  an  arrow,  and 
they  could  laugh  at  that  when  safe  in¬ 
side  their  castle  with  the  food  which 
they  had  stolen  from  the  producers.  At 
last  gunpowder  was  invented,  and  down 
went  the  monopoly  of  the  barons,  when 
the  common  people  learned  how  to 
use  it.  Here  was  a  force  that  battered 
down  the  stone  walls  and  gave  the 
man  on  the  outside  an  advantage  which 


wires  with  a  central  battery.  When  the 
Spanish  army  marched  on  the  field  the 
whole  thing  was  exploded  with  fearful 
effect.  That  taught  military  men  a 
great  lesson.  In  future  wars  no  general 
will  dare  to  lead  his  men  near  a  fort  be¬ 
cause  of  the  awful  effect  of  the  dyna¬ 
mite  that  will  be  buried  for  miles  in 
every  direction.  Gun  powder  enabled 
man  to  fight  at  a  distance.  Its  force 
can  be  carried  for  miles.  Dynamite  con¬ 
centrates  its  fearful  power  within  a 
comparatively  small  space  and,  rightly 
handled ,  will  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  war  and  give  the  advantage  once 
more  to  the  man  inside  the  fort.  This 
is  the  feat  of  Maceo.  Let  us  take  his 
feat  rather  than  his  fate  for  our  appli¬ 
cation. 

Years  ago,  there  were  many  farmers 
who  were  almost  as  free  from  competi¬ 
tion  as  were  the  old  barons  behind  their 
stone  walls.  There  were  few  railroads, 
and  farmers  at  distant  points  had  not 
learned  how  to  ship  food  so  that  it 
really  competed  in  the  near-by  market 
town.  The  development  of  the  dressed 
beef  trade  and  dozens  of  similar  enter¬ 
prises  has  aided,  just  like  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  to  break  down  the  mon¬ 
opoly  formerly  enjoyed  by  thousands  of 
farmers,  and  many  of  them  have  become 
discouraged  and  think  that  the  advant¬ 
age  is  always  to  be  with  the  distant 
farmer  who  occupies  cheaper  land. 

Let  such  men  “remember  the  feat  of 
Maceo.”  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to 
put  some  sort  of  dynamite  around  you 
and  your  market  so  that  those  who  ship 
from  a  distance  cannot  stand  on  even 
ground  with  you  ?  We  think  so;  in  fact, 
we  know  it.  Get  a  good  article  and  a 
reputation  for  producing  first  -  class 
goods,  and  then  make  people  know  who 
you  are  and  what  you  have  to  sell.  That 
is  the  sort  of  dynamite  you  must  put 
around  your  home  market  if  you  expect 
to  save  your  farm.  Stop  growing  the 
same  grade  of  goods  that  are  grown  by 
farmers  hundreds  of  miles  away.  You 
will  benefit  all  hands  by  doing  so.  Put 
the  dynamite  of  new  thoughts,  methods, 
and  crops  all  over  your  farm. 

Remember  the  feat  of  Maceo  and  don’t 
under  any  circumstances  let  The  R. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Grand  Isle  County,  Vt. — We  have  this  year  on 
our  island  about  50,000  barrels  of  apples,  also 
$40,000  in  beans  and  butter,  $20,000  of  pork,  fowls 
and  eggs.  The  apple  crop  was  the  largest  we 
ever  had,  and  also  market  or  price,  although 
several  thousand  barrels  have  been  disposed  of 
at  $1  to  $1.25  a  barrel.  We  sent  two  boats,  loaded 
with  4,000  barrels,  to  New  York;  they  are  not 
sold  and  are  rotting  very  fast,  and  we  can  get 
only  60  cents  a  barrel.  Butter  and  eggs  are  the 
only  produce  that  brings  cash.  Our  island  is  13 
miles  long,  354  to  4  wide,  very  productive.  We 
have  live  churches,  five  stores,  and  five  post 
offices,  two  steamboats  twice  a  day,  also  a  bridge 
at  one  end  two  miles  long,  and  at  the  other  a 
bridge  90  rods  long,  which  cost  $40,000.  We  have 
one  water  power  mill,  and  steam  when  the  water 
fails,  a  steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  one 
machine  shop.  h.  t.  u. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  —  Winter  weather  has 
arrived,  but  not  with  snow  sufficient  for  sleigh¬ 
ing.  Water  continues  low,  and  the  general  be¬ 
lief  is  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  general  break¬ 
up.  Hops  have  taken  a  fall  in  price.  Some  wood 
cutting  and  logging  are  being  done,  but  it  is  on 
an  exceedingly  small  scale  as  compared  with  15 
or  20  years  ago.  Eggs  are  very  scarce  at  the 
present  time.  Those  engaged  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  extensively,  send  their  eggs  off.  Cows  are 
worth  from  $25  to  $50  apiece,  according  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Considerable  butter  is  being  made  by  the 
farmers.  It  brings  from  18  to  20  cents  a  pound. 

F.  o.  s. 


Steering  clear  o. 
the  shoals  of  ill 
health  and  the  rock* 
of  disease  is  easy 
enough  if  only  the 
digestion  be  kept  in 
good  order.  It  isn’t 
often  any  one  is 
sick  unless  they 
have  indigestion. 
The  commonest  way 
in  which  indiges¬ 
tion  shows  itself  is 
in  constipation 
Nine  people  in  ten 
are  troubled  more 
or  less  in  this  way. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  the  world’s  sickness  is 
caused  by  this  one  trouble.  Sleepless¬ 
ness,  pimples,  blotches,  headaches,  sour 
stomach,  dizziness,  “heart-bum,”  palpi¬ 
tation,  biliousness,  distress  after  eating- 
all  these  are  merely  symptoms  of  consti¬ 
pation.  Why  do  people  suffer  with  them 
when  the  cure  is  so  simple  and  so  easily 
obtained  ?  Years  ago,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets  were  placed  on  the  market. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  no  excuse  for 
anybody  to  suffer  from  constipation,  and 
its  attendant  ills.  The  “Pellets”  cure 
every  case  infallibly  and  permanently. 
They  are  very  small,  easy  to  take,  gentle 
and  quick  in  action.  They  are  not  at  all 
violent ;  they  do  not  disturb  the  system. 
They  cure  you  so  you  stay  cured.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  women  will  find  if  they  take  the 
“Pleasant  Pellets”  that  their  ills  will 
vanish  with  the  constipation. 

The  People’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Advisei 
gives  more  plain  useful  information  about  the 
human-body  and  all  the  ailment! 
to  which  it  is  subject  than  any 
other  single  book  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  really  a  medical 
encyclopedia  in  one  volume,  a 
large  heavy  book  of  1008  pages, 
with  over  300  illustrations.  The 
outlay  of  money,  time  and  effort 
in  producing  this  great  book  was 
paid  for  by  the  sale  of  the  first 
edition  of  680,000  copies  at  $1.50 
each ;  and  the  profit  has  been 
used  in  publishing  the  present 
edition  of  half-a-million  copies  to  be  sent  abso¬ 
lutely  without  price  to  all  who  will  remit  the 
small  charge  of  21  cents  in  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  the  cost  of  mailing  only.  Address,  with 
stamps,  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
No.  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Aeration  in  Winter 

is  quite  as  necessary  as  in  summer1 
Indeed  many  dairymen  think  it  is 
rno-e  so.  It  is  no  trouble  to  use  the 
CHAMPION  AUTOMATIC  MILK 
COOLER  AND  AERATOR.  Write 
for  circulars. 

Champion  Mi  Ik  Cooler  Co., 

39  Railroad  Street,  CORTLAND,  N.Y 


LOW 
Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  size  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.  Hubs  to  fit 
any  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MEG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  $1  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World- 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors — probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers— six  pages  eacli 
— every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  It.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages— 84  columns— 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 

American  Gardening,  New  York 

The  Family  Money  Maker.  Worth  $100  a  year, 
and  more,  to  all  who  practice  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  open  or  under  glass. 
Covers  in  plain  language,  the  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers,  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  tells  how  to 
make  Home  Grounds  attractive.  Its  contribu¬ 
tors  are  the  ablest  writers  in  their  respective 
fields.  Sample  free.  We  will  send  it  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year 
for$1.80. 

Farm  Poultry. 

There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  any¬ 
where  which  takes  the  place  of  Farm  Poultry. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  best  up-to-date,  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Fdited  by  men  who  practice  what  they  preach, 
and  teach  facts,  not  theories,  about  how  to 
make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Published 
semi-monthly;  price,  $1  per  year.  We  can 
send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75. 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 


Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 
Treatment  of— What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation ;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth ,  $1 . 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . $1 

Spraying  Crops. 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the 


be  bas  enjoyed  to  tbe  present  day. 
Antonio  Maceo  bas  made  use  of  a  new 
force — tbat  of  dynamite,  and  shown  tbe 
world  tbat  tbe  advantage  is  swinging 
back  again  to  tbe  man  behind  tbe  forti¬ 
fications.  He  bid  packages  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  explosive  all  over  a  large  field,  and 
connected  them  all  by  means  of  electric 


N.-Y.  stop,  for  tbe  chances  are  tbat  you 
can’t  possibly  charge  up  with  dynamite 
unless  you  know  what  our  readers  are 
doing,  and  what  tbe  scientific  men  are 
digging  out  for  you.  “Remember  tbe 
feat  of  Maceo  !  ”  by  all  means.  If  Maceo 
had  been  fighting  to  kill  off  a  hateful 
mortgage  be  never  would  have  let  The 
R.  N.-Y.  stop.  We  are  ready  for  you. 


HARD 

WOOD. 


STEEL 
AXLES. 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 


I/2&4 

•  Wheels 


NARROW  & 

WIDE  Tires. 

Popular  Prices.  Low 
rates  of  freight  from  onr 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  A  CO., 
No.  2  Stone  St..  N.  Y. 


Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valu¬ 
able  to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a 
useful  guide  in  studying  “The  Beautiful 
Science.” . ....25 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  acclimation,  etc. 
35  pp.  Paper . 25 
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THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

THE  BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

The  Peach. — Bulletin  39,  Texas  Experiment 
Station.— This  fruit  is  in  season  from  tiie  latter 
part  of  May  until  October.  Some  varieties  fruit 
well  along  the  Gulf  coast,  others  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State;  while  some  endure  consider¬ 
able  drought,  hence  there  is  no  part  where  some 
varieties  will  not  grow  and  fruit  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess.  The  peach  industry  is  growing.  Many 
car-loads  arc  shipped  to  northern  markets. 
Peach  land  has  increased  in  value.  In  1894, 
there  were  42,914  acres  of  peaches,  the  crop  was 
valued  at  $685,956,  an  average  per  acre  of  $15.98, 
while  the  same  year,  the  cotton  crop  was  valued 
at  $12.20  per  acre. 

The  trees  in  the  experiment  orchard  were  set 
during  the  winter  of  1888-9,  20x20  feet  apart.  The 
soil  is  a  rather  stiff,  heavy  clay  loam  of  medium 
fertility,  with  good  surface  drainage.  Good  cul¬ 
tivation  has  been  given,  and  the  trees  began  to 
bear  in  1892,  but  no  notes  were  taken  until  1893, 
and  these  have  been  continued  each  year  since. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  nurserymen  are 
selling  altogether  too  many  varieties.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  are  classified  according  to  the 
race  to  which  they  belong,  and  notes  are  given 
on  the  behavior  of  each.  These  are  extremely 
valuable  to  the  peach  growers  of  that  State,  who 
should  secure  this  bulletin.  Numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  make  plainer  the  text.  Numerous  hints  on 
planting,  pruning,  budding,  etc.,  are  given. 

MakylandThek  and  Nursery  Stock  Law.— Bul¬ 
letin  42,  Maryland  Experiment  Station.— The  ex¬ 
isting  laws  in  Maryland  regarding  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  nursery  stock  require  that  every  package 
shipped  or  delivered  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate,  signed  by  the  owner,  to  the  effect  that 
these  plants  are  free  from  dangerous  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases,  and  a  similar  certificate  must 
also  be  transmitted  to  the  purchaser  by  mail. 
Failure  to  provide  such  a  certificate  renders  the 
shipper  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100  for  each  and  every 
shipment.  Where  any  dangerous  insect  or 
disease  is  discovered,  the  owner  is  notified  to 
take  proper  means  for  its  suppression,  and,  if  he 
fail  to  do  this,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1  for  every 
tree,  plant,  shrub  or  vine  shipped  from  his 
nursery. 

Salad  Plants  and  Plant  Salads.— Bulletin  54, 
Vermont  Experiment  Station. — A  good  salad 
cannot  be  made  without  fresh  vegetables  ;  the 
plants  should  always  be  freshly  plucked.  They 
should  be  rapidly  grown  in  rich  ground,  with 
plenty  of  water  and  clean,  thorough  culture. 
Lettuce  is  almost  the  only  true  salad  plant  gene¬ 
rally  known  in  the  United  States;  this  bulletin 
deals  especially  with  such  plants  as  cress,  corn 
salad,  white  mustard,  etc. 

Garden  cress  and  mustard,  sown  together, 
form  the  most  popular  English  salad;  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  London  gardeners  use  as  much 
as  500  pounds  of  cress  seed  in  a  single  season. 
Cress  may  be  sown  at  any  time  of  the  year  be¬ 
tween  severe  frosts,  and  will  give  plants  fit  for 
salad  within  three  or  four  weeks.  Upland  cress 
bears  a  resemblance,  both  in  form  and  flavor,  to 
the  well-known  Water  cress;  it  requires  a  longer 
time  from  pickingand  planting  than  the  common 
cress.  Next  to  cress,  white  mustard  is  the  most 
easily  and  quickly  grown  of  salads.  It  is  treated 
like  the  Garden  cress,  the  two  being  frequently 
sown  together,  though,  to  be  had  in  perfection, 
the  mustard  requires  a  few  days  longer  than  the 
cress.  The  flavor  of  the  white  mustard  is  very 
pungent  and  peppery.  Corn  salad  (also  known 
as  Lamb’s  lettuce)  is  little  known  in  American 
kitchen  gardens;  it  affords  an  agreeable  clianget 
though  more  insipid  than  cress. 

Endive  is  described  as  too  bitter  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  esteemed,  and  is  put  among  the  greens  for 
cooking.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  bulletin  in 
this,  regarding  endive  as  a  most  appetizing 
salad,  but  to  get  the  best  results,  the  roots  should 
be  dug  in  late  fall  and  stored  away  like  carrots 
or  turnips;  then,  when  salad  is  required,  they 
are  gently  forced  in  a  warm,  dark  place,  where 
they  will  produce  succulent  ivory  white  leaves, 
tender  and  appetizing.  Chicory  roots  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  for  a  boiled  salad,  the  com¬ 
mon  turnip  may  thus  be  forced  in  winter  or 
early  spring. 

For  boiled  salad,  or  greens,  Swiss  chard  is 
especially  recommended ;  this  is  a  variety  of  the 
common  garden  beet,  differing  from  it  in  having 
large,  succulent  tops,  instead  of  large  roots. 
Curled  kale  is  also  warmly  commended,  its  hardi¬ 
ness  and  luxuriant  growth  making  it  valuable. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  AT  THE  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  to  any  young  man  who  loves  ani¬ 
mals  is  that  of  animal  industry,  and  so  important 
is  this  subject  becoming,  owing  to  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  animal,  and 
the  knowledge  of  feeding  and  skill  in  manage¬ 
ment  that  are  necessary  for  the  best  results,  that 
nearly  all  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  have 
well-planned  courses  in  animal  industry,  which 
give  careful  and  systematic  instruction  along 
the  lines  of  selection,  feeding  and  general  man¬ 
agement  of  our  domestic  animals.  This  instruc¬ 
tion  not  only  includes  lectures  upon  these  topics 
by  experienced,  practical  men,  but  the  students 
are  taken  to  the  stables,  where,  by  direct  contact 
with  the  animal,  they  are  taught  the  fundamental 
principles  which  govern  economic  animal  pro¬ 
duction.  The  student’s  attention  is  called  to  the 
various  characteristics  of-the  animal,  at  first,  by 
a  systematically  arranged  score  card  which 


directs  his  study  of  the  animal  under  considera¬ 
tion  from  a  purely  practical  point,  not  from  a 
fancier’s  point  of  view.  In  this  way,  the  student 
is  taught  to  weigh  carefully  the  proportion  of 
high-priced  cuts  to  the  less  desirable  parts  in  a 
meat-producing  animal,  and  the  indications  of 
milk  and  butter-producing  qualities  in  a  dairy 
animal. 

After  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  the 
score  card,  he  is  required  to  judge  several  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  same  kind,  comparatively,  without 
the  score  card,  giving  in  detail  his  reasons  why, 
in  his  judgment,  one  animal  excels  another  of  the 
same  character.  In  addition  to  this  work  the 
student  of  animal  industry  is  required  to  com¬ 
pound  different  feeding  rations,  to  feed  these 
rations,  and  to  watch  their  effect  upon  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  judge  for  himself  which  give  the  best 
results,  all  things  considered. 

For  illustration  and  for  practice  in  judging  and 
feeding,  there  is  at  the  present  time  on  the  col¬ 
lege  farm  a  very  superior  herd  of  dairy  cattle, 
whose  average  yield  last  year  was  350  pounds  of 
butter.  This  herd  contains  representatives  of 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  breeds,  and  illustrates 
some  very  interesting  principles  of  breeding.  Be¬ 
sides  the  dairy  herd,  there  is  a  small  and  select 
herd  of  Short-horns,  a  herd  of  Berkshire  swine, 
and  a  pair  of  Clydesdale  mares  as  representative 
of  this  famous  breed  of  draught  horses.  These 
animals,  together  with  herd  and  stud  books, 
charts  and  stereopticon  views  of  famous  animals 
of  varius  breeds,  make  an  excellent  equipment 
for  students  of  animal  industry. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Barber,  a  prominent  and  successful 
dairyman,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Campbell,  a  large  breeder 
of  Jerseys  and  of  Berkshire  swine,  have  added 
further  interest  to  this  course  by  offering  two 
gold  medals,  to  be  competed  for  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  course,  which  begins  January  6.  Mr. 
Barber’s  medal  is  for  tliatstudentwhoshall  excel 
in  judging  dairy  cattle,  and  Mr.  Campbell’s  for 
that  student  who  shall  prove  himself  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  swine.  Competition  will  be  open  to 
all  taking  the  short  course  in  agriculture,  and  in 
preparation  for  this  contest  all  will  be  given  a 
thorough  drill  in  judging  cattle  and  swine  with  a 
score  card,  and  later  rings  of  stock  similar  to 
fair  ground  exhibitions  will  be  made  up,  and  the 
students  given  practice  of  this  kind.  The  contest 
will  be  held  during  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Jersey  Breeders’  Association,  which 
meets  at  the  college  early  in  March,  and  will  be 
with  animals  a  part  of  which,  at  least,  will  be 
unfamiliar  to  the  contestants.  The  president  of 
the  State  Jersey  Breeders’  Association  will  be 
asked  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  act  as 
judges  of  the  contest,  and  to  award  the  prize.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers’  sons  will  compete  for  these 
medals,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
thus  offered  by  the  State  College,  h.  r.  armsby. 


The  annual  State  Agricultural  Convention  and 
State  Farmers’  Institute  of  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Columbus,  January 
12-14.  The  programme  is  of  especial  interest  to 
live  stock  breeders  and  fruit  growers  as  well  as 
to  general  farmers.  A  number  of  special  meet¬ 
ings  of  live  stock  breeders  and  others  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 

The  26th  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Topeka,  be¬ 
ginning  January  13,  at  4  p.  M.,  and  continuing 
three  days,  “  or  until  the  business  requiring  at¬ 
tention  shall  be  disposed  of.”  The  programme 
is  replete  with  topics  of  special  interest  to  the 
western  farmer.  A  strong  point  is  made  of  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  different  topics  presented. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  January  2.  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  20@1  224 

Medium,  1896,  choice . 1  l'6@l  074 

Pea,  1896,  choice  .  95@974 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  86@  95 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  55@  — 

Bed  Kidney,  1895,  choice  . 1  424@1  45 

Bed  Kidney,  common  to  gocgl . 1  2U@1  40 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 .  — @  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  35@  — 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel . . .  75@  — 
Bags,  per  bushel .  80@824 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Craamery,  Western,  extras  . 21  @— 

Western,  firsts . 19  @20 

Western,  seconds . 16  @18 

Western,  thirds . 14  @15 

June  extras . 18  @18% 

State,  fancy . 21  @— 

Common  to  prime . 14  @18 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 16  @17 

Firsts . 14  @16 

8eoonds . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 15  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14% 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds . 13  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . H  @12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Beoonds . —  @— 

Thirds .  8  @8% 

Factory,  fancy . 114@12 

Factory,  firsts . li  @12 

Factory,  seconds .  84@  9 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  8 

Bolls,  fresh .  9  @14 

Old  butter .  5  @  8 


CHEESE— NEW. 


EGGS. 

Near-by , new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  20  @  25 


State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  17  @  18 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  18  @  19 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  —  @  — 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  17  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  16  @  18% 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  14  @  16 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  14  @  — 

Western  limed,  choice  .  164@  — 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  70  @3  30 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case .  —  ©  — 

FBUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb .  44@  5 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  334®  4 

PTime,  1896,  per  lb .  34@  8% 

Common,  per  lb .  24@  3 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy . —  @— 

Southern,  sundrled,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Southern,  sundrled,  coarse  cut  bags . —  @— 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  14@  1% 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  ®  1% 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6  @— 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 16  @18% 

Sundried,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @7 

Plums,  Southern  Damson.  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

FBUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  90@1  37 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl .  —  ®  — 

Greening,  per  bbl .  90@1  37 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  75 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl .  7501  12 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  0Q@1  26 

Lady  Apples,  per  keg . 1  2o@2  75 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  70®  85 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00@5  50 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  P0@4  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  0063  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  10@3  00 

Per  crate . 1  2501  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  000  1  26 

Jersey,  per  bbl . . 3  00@4  (0 

Grapes,  West’n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  10®  12 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  9@  10 

Oranges,  Florida,  per  box . 2  50@4  50 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box .  8  00012  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  4  00®  7  00 

Grape  Unit,  per  box .  4  00®  9  00 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  5001  75 

Small,  per  doz .  500 1  25 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  7501  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  9001  00 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  75®  80 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50®  O) 

Prairie  chickens,  per  pair . 1  2501  30 

Grouse,  Western,  prime,  per  pair . 1  1001  20 

Grouse  and  partridges.  Inferior,  per  pair  .. .  25®  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . . . 2  00@2  60 

Babbits,  per  pair .  10@  15 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  30@  40 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 3  00@3  50 

Bed  heads,  per  pair . 2  00@2  25 

Mallards,  per  pair .  40®  85 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40@  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  15®  17 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10@  13 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 90  @82% 

Bye . 41  @44 

Barley  feeding . 28  @32 

Barley  malting .  34  @42 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @38 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @38 

Corn . 28  @29 

Oats . 22  @  — 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50@  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  3  75 

HAY  AND  8TBAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 70  @72 

No.  2 . 65  @81% 

No.  3 . 55  @60 

Shipping . 50  @55 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 50  @55 

Salt . 40  @60 

8traw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 90  @95 

No.  2 .  80  @85 

8hort  rye . 60  @70 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @12% 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @54 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @4% 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @8% 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @— 

HOBS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896.  choice .  13  @— 

Medium  to  prime . 11  @12 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 74@— 

Medium  to  prime .  54®  8% 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . —  @ — 

Prime . —  @ — 

Medium . —  @ — 

Common . —  @ — 

Old  olds .  2  @  4% 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 13  @— 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 11  @12 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @  1% 

Prime .  6  @  7 

Medium .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common . —  @— 

German,  1895 . —  @ — 

German.  1896  .  23  @33 

MBAT8— DRESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb _  10  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  8% 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  84 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  64 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  4%@  6 

Grassers .  —  @  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 5  00  @7  CO 

Roasting  pigs,  10-25  lbs.  per  lb .  7  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  64 

rY*  60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  54®  6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  54 

125  lbs  and  up.  per  lb .  .  4  @  4% 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  13  @  14 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  8% 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  394@  44 

No.  2,  per  lb . .  3  ®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  5%®  — 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Mixed,  per  lb .  8%®  1% 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hickory  nuts,  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  2  25  @2  50 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  75  @100 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  50  @  — 


State  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 104@1094 


White,  fancy . 104®  1094 

Choice .  9£f@10 

Good  to  prime .  9  @8% 

State  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  7  ©8% 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 104@— 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @104 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9  ©8% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @84 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice . 8  @  8% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7H®  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  54@  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  34®  494 

Full  skims .  24®  3 


For  full  information 
about  thebesl  Circular- 
saw  Machines,  Tread- 

Bowers,  Lever-powers, 
og-powers, Steam  En¬ 
gines,  Threshers,  Clo- 
ver-liullers,  Feed-mills 
and  Land-rollers,  send 

forFeariessCata- 

logue,  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  for  information 

.  »  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN'AKlt  It  A  KDEIi,  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


VV-^/\CJH  INE 


Shoving  •*  Why  Ensi-  __ 
lage  Fays,”  send  for  Ensilaat 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine,  per  sack . 125®  — 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  per  sack . 1  00&1  10 

Jersey,  per  bbl . I  00@1  25 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  —@  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  12@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl..  . 1  2b@2  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb  , 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb _ 

Western,  per  lb..  . 

Southern,  per  lb _ 

Boosters,  old,  per  lb. . . . 
Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb. 
Ducks,  local,  per  pair  .. 
Western,  per  pair  . . 
Southern,  per  pair. . 


6  @ 

849 
849 
8  @ 


Pigeons,  old,  per  pair. 
Young,  per  pair... 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb . 

Young.  Western,  selected  hens. 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Dry  packed,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Dry  packed.  Western  fancy,  per  lb.. 
8prlng  emokens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. . 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb. . . 
State  Sc  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb. 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice. 

Western,  dry-picked.  Inferior . 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large . 

Fowls.  Western. dry-picked,  choice . 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  ner  lb 

Old  cocks,  per  !b  . 

Spring  ducks,  Del.  &  Md..  fancy,  per  lb. . 

Spring  ducks.  L.  1.,  per  lb . 

Springbucks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb _ 

Spring  ducks,  fair  to  good,  per  lo.  . 

Geese,  Maryland,  per  lb . 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Capons,  Phila  .  large,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb  . 

Small  and  mixed  weight,  peril). 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 
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VEGETABLES. 


Beets.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75@1  (10 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  .  75@L  00 

Charleston,  new.  per  doz  bunches .  4C@  to 

Brussels  sorouts,  per  quart .  3@  8 

Caboage.  L.  1..  per  100 . 3  00(«;4  40 

Bed,  per  IOO . 3  0U@5  00 

Bed.  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Carrots,  per  bbl  . .  75®  — 

Cauliflower,  poor  to  prime,  por  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  ;>0@  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  25 

Small,  per  doz .  8®  15 

Local,  per  doz  flat  bunches  .  50®  75 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  2  00@4  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  4-bbl  box .  75@1  50 

Florida,  por  bbl . 1  0063  00 

Garlic,  per  1U0  bunches . 5  00@5  60 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  5U@  65 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  65 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  —  @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  4-bbl  basket . 1  0b@2  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @ 

On  if)  ns.  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  CO 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 3  00@  — 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  00 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  00@4  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 1  25@2  00 

O  ange  Countv.  red.  per  bag  . 1  25@2  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  ....  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. ..  — @  — 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

State  and  Western  red.  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Parsnios,  per  bbl  .  .  ...  75®  1  00 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate .  . . 1  50@3  00 

Per  basket . 2  00®  3  25 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier .  75@1  25 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@15  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk  per  bbl  . .  40®  75 

Baltimore,  per  bbl  . .  -@  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  .1  00®  1  25 

Florida,  per  crate .  50@l  00 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket _  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  —  @  — 

Florida,  oer  bushel  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate .  50@1  00 

Wax,  per  crate .  75@2  50 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00@3  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  1.  Russia,  per  bbl _  50@  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  70 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 20  @21 

X,  Ohio . 18  @— 

Other  grades . —  @ — 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 20  @22 

Unwashed  combing . 16  @18 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 10  @12 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California . 10  @12 

Oregon . 11  @— 

Territory . 9  ®i;j 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,588  cans  of  milk, 
167  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  394  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.42  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  “  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  ”  will  give  effective  relief. — Adv. 


HAY  FOR  SALE. 

Two  car-loads  of  No.  1  Timothy  Hay.  W.  LE  MAR 
COGGSUALL,  West  Groton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  tne  Orchard.  Garden! 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Bend  for  our  little  book,  ‘'Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  ail  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 
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Primer  Science. 

THE  UDDER  OF  THE  COW. 

WHAT  IT  IS  ;  WHAT  IT  DOES. 

Part  II. 

Past  week  we  tried  to  show  how  the 
cow’s  milk  machine  or  udder  takes  from 
the  blood  the  materials  that  go  to  form 
milk,  and  mixes  them  together.  We  all 
understand  that  there  must  be  a  loss  of 
power  and  fuel  when  the  machine  is  not 
large  enough  to  utilize  all  the  force  of  the 
engine.  Suppose  that  a  creamery  man¬ 
ager  undertook  to  run  four  separators, 


UDDER  WITH  POOR  FRONT.  Fit).  16. 

and  selected  two  big  ones  and  two  meant 
for  hand  power.  His  engine  is  large 
enough  to  run  four  large  ones,  and  there 
is  milk  enough  to  keep  them  busy.  The 
small  ones  cannot  do  as  much  work  as 
the  large  ones,  consequently  there  is  a 
loss  of  power  and  milk. 

That  is  just  about  what  happens  when 
the  glands  or  quarters  in  the  udder  are 
so  poorly  developed  that  they  cannot 
and  do  not  produce  the  milk.  Take,  for 
example,  the  udder  pictured  at  Fig.  16. 
The  two  front  quarters  as  compared 
with  the  back  ones  are  about  like  the 
hand  separators  compared  with  the  large 
ones.  Prof.  Plumb  took  13  cows  with 
poor  fore  udders,  and  in  each  case 


keeps  up  a  steady  flow  of  it  for  months. 
Even  though  the  statement  were  true, 
we  can  readily  see  what  a  risk  is  run 
when  two  teats  yield  75  per  cent  of 
the  milk,  for  an  injury  to  one  of  these 
back  teats  may  mean  a  loss  of  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  the  milk. 

Prof.  Plumb  truly  says  that,  while  the 
udder  is  “  the  business  end  ”  of  the  cow, 
it  has  received  less  attention  in  the 
scoring  or  breeding  of  dairy  animals 
than  color  of  the  hair  or  nose,  or  even 
the  shape  of  the  horn.  It  is  an  absurd 
thing  to  talk  wisely  about  the  shape 
a  dairy  cow’s  horn,  and  hardly 
glance  at  the  front  part  of  the 
udder.  The  horn  has  no  practical 
value — the  cow  becomes  a  more 
economical  animal  when  it  is  cut 
off,  but  the  udder  gland  gives  all 
the  value  that  the  dairy  cow  pos¬ 
sesses  when  compared,  pound  for 
pound,  with  her  brother  the  steer. 
What  nonsense  for  an  engineer  to 
spend  his  time  polishing  the  brass 
plate  on  his  engine  while  the  rust 
accumulates  on  the  driving  beam. 

The  dairy  man  who  mates  his 
cattle  by  color  and  size  without 
considering  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  udder,  is  like  the  man  who 
paints  his  wagon  and  thinks  that 
this  will  take  the  place  of  greas¬ 
ing  the  wheels  to  make  the  load 
pull  easier  1 

A  number  of  differently  shaped 


funnel-shaped  udder  (Fig.  17)  or  one 
with  a  poor  front  (Fig.  16)  may  give  a 
large  amount  of  milk  for  a  short  time  ; 
but  the  cows  that  hold  out  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  the  ones  with  the  best  front 
development.  When  we  understand  how 
the  fat  is  put  into  the  milk — as  we  read 
last  week — we  can  easily  understand 
that  a  butter  cow  must  have  a  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  glands,  for  this  butter 
fat  is,  as  we  might  say,  really  a  part  of 
the  glands  shed  off  into  the  milk.  Thus 
we  see  that,  while  a  cow  might  give  a 
large  amount  of  thin  milk,  if  she  is  to 


A  GOOD  HOLSTEIN  UDDER.  Fig.  20. 

put  butter  fat  into  it,  the  four  quarters 
of  the  glands  must  be  in  perfect  work¬ 
ing  order. 

But  how  can  we  improve  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  milk  machine  or  udder  ?  A 
man  might  increase  the  size  and  capacity 
of  a  millstone  or  sausage  grinder,  but  to 
improve  a  cow’s  udder,  one  or  two  gen¬ 
erations  must  be  passed  over.  In  other 
words,  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  breeding. 
The  improved  beef  breeds  have  been 
bred  and  selected  with  a  purpose,  among 
other  things,  of  producing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  meat  on  certain  parts  of  the 
body  where  thick  bunches  of  muscular 
tissue  give  the  choicest  cuts.  This  im¬ 
proved  shape  might  have  been  produced 


of 


TheECONOMYi 

I  of  Ground  Feed”  is  n  valuable  work  , 
on  that  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr. : 
i  UrgY'—Q  Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent ' 
—  ’  to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of  < 

KELLY  DUPLEX: 

4  GRINDING  MILL: 

1  The  mill  that  grinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed! 
i  grains  in  to  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  wrist  ns  desired,  i 
i  Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  off;/ 
,  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  1  it t  le  power. , 

’  No  experience  required  to  operate.  Write  to-day. ' 

THF  n  ^  KFMYPfi  Xo8  Warder  SC.,  ( 

inCUiO.ftCLLI  uUa  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. ' 


THE 
PUBLIC 

DEMAND  FOR  A  MACHINE 

that  would  not  only  cut  on- 
silane,  hay,  straw  and  dry 
fodder,  but  which  would 
shred  dry  fodder  perfectly, 
led  us  to  supply  the  want 
with  the 

OHIO, 

:  Standard  Dry  Fodder  Shredder  which  is 
I  the  latest,  and  we  believe  the  best  of  its  kind. 

J  You  will  see  by  the  cut  it  istho  same  machined 

I  with  a  shredder  cylinder;  it  is  interchangeable} 
with  the  knife  cylinder.  Two  machines  in  one 
J  Will  tell  all  about  it  in  our  circulars 
I  and  catalogue,  muiled  FREE. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


IT’S  RELIABLE 

The  Best  and  Chea 
Mill  on  Earth.  Fu 
warranted.  Will  l 
choke.  Write  at 
once  for  prices 
and  Agency. 

Prices  lowest. 


Quality  best 


It 

grinds 
more  grain 
r  o  any  degree 
of  fineness  than 


any  other  mill. 
Corn,  ear  or  shelled. 
Oats,  Wheat,  Ac.,  fine 
enough  for  any  purpose. 
’  Made  only  by 

SteyensManufact’g  Co 

JOLIET,  ILL., 

Jobbers  and  Manufact¬ 
urers  of  Wagons.  Farm 
Machinery,  Windmills. 


£ 

5 

5 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  2k 
n  IRII  ft  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
Pw  1 1  H  K  mill  warranted 
aS  VII II  “Book  onM  ills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  mills  built,  rolleror 
system.  Getour  reduced 

NORDYKE&MARMONCO. 

>70  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


A  FUNNEL  SHAPED  UDDER.  Fig.  17. 


milked  the  two  front  quarters  into  one 
pail  and  the  two  back  ones  into  another, 
so  that  they  could  be  weighed  separately. 
These  13  cows  gave  in  all  131  pounds  of 
milk,  of  which  79  pounds  13  ounces  came 
from  the  hind  teats,  while  only  51 
pounds  3  ounces  came  from  the  front 
ones.  One  cow  gave  only  one  pound 
three  ounces  from  the  front  teats,  and  3 
pounds  14  ounces,  or  three  times  as 
much,  from  the  hind  ones. 

Now  if  a  manufacturer  had  one  engine 
running  four  machines,  and  two  of  these 
machines  did  only  one-third  as  much 
work  as  the  other  two,  he  would  soon 
get  rid  of  the  two  “  dummies”  or  get  rid 
of  -his  business.  It  may  be  said  that, 
even  though  the  two  front  quarters  were 
better  developed,  and  thus  better  able 
to  extract  the  milk  from  the  blood,  the 
whole  work  of  the  udder  would  be  no 
greater,  for  the  front  would  simply  re¬ 
lieve  the  hack,  and  thus  even  things  up. 
This  is,  evidently,  not  so,  for  if  you  will 
examine  any  great  milker,  you  will  find 
a  good  front.  You  will  never  find  a  great 
milker  with  such  an  udder  as  is  shown 
at  Fig.  16  or  17.  It  is  the  cow  with  a 
milk  machine  like  those  shown  at  Figs. 
18  and  20  that  pours  out  the  milk  and 


A  LITTLE  LIGHT  IN  FRONT.  Fig.  19. 

udders  are  shown  here.  Fig.  18  shows 
about  the  ideal  shape.  It  is  carried  well 
up  behind,  and  curves  ahead  nearly  in  a 
circle  well  rounded  out  in  front.  Such 
an  udder,  with  four  good  teats  about 
3%  inches  long  and  well  set  apart,  is 
just  about  the  standard  for  a  milk  ma¬ 
chine.  Such  an  udder  is  elastic.  After 
it  has  been  milked  out,  it  shrinks.  A 
“  meaty  ”  udder  looks  too  plump  after 
being  emptied,  and  should  be  avoided. 

We  suggest  a  study  of  the  udders 
shown  herewith.  Go  through  your  own 
herd  and  see  how  many  different  types 
your  cows  show.  If  you  have  accurate 
records  to  compare,  we  think  that  you 
will  find  that  your  heaviest  and  most 
persistent  milkers  are,  usually,  those 
with  the  best  front  development.  The 
hind  quarters  are  almost  sure  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  in  every  cow.  Some  cows  with  a 


A  GOOD  UDDER  TO  BREED  FROM.  Fig.  21. 

in  small  part  by  proper  feeding  or  ex¬ 
ercising,  but  it  was  by  mating  well- 
sha  ed  animals,*  and  selecting  only  such 
as  showed  improvement,  that  the  good 
results  were  reached.  Improvement  in 
the  udders  of  cows  must  be  made  in  much 
the  same  way.  A  bull  from  a  cow  with 
an  udder  like  that  shown  at  Fig.  18,  will 
be  sure  to  convey  that  characteristic  to 
his  daughters,  and  if  he  were  bred  to 
cows  with  udders  like  those  shown  at 
Figs.  18,  20  and  21,  the  chances  for  im¬ 
provement  would  be  very  great. 

Many  dairymen  thin  k  that,  by  handling 
the  teats  and  udder  of  the  heifer,  the 
glands  may  be  enlarged  and  developed. 
Possibly  this  is  so  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  the  surest  improvement  is  to  come 
through  breeding,  just  the  same  as  an 
increased  capacity  for  assimilating  food 
will  be  produced  by  proper  mating. 


THE  MAIN  MUSCULAR  SUPPORTS  OF  THE 
BODY  WEAKEN  AND  LET  CO  UNDER 

BACKACHE 

OR  LUMBAGO.  TO  RESTORE ,  STRENGTHEN  , 
AND  STRAIGHTEN  UP,  USE 


THOMPSON’S 

D  TP  (Hand 

|\  ^  I  Power.) 

CUTTER 

1  CutB  all  kinds  of  roots  & 

1  vegetables  for  STOCK 
1  FEEDINC.  The  only 
i  machine  made  with  self 
i  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
j  Perfect  work.  Feed 
;  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
I  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
1  where.  Catalog  FREE.  Address 
\  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
1 17  ltiverStreet, YPSILANTI-NIICH. 


BANNER 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket. 
ties,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  fiend  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


WWW 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

KRAUSER!;  LIQUID  EXTRACTof SMOKE 

.Ci rc u  la  r.E.KRAUSER &  BRO.MIUON.PA 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


3wing 

Stan¬ 

chions, 

Newton 

Ties. 

Dairy 

Supplies. 


We  make 
Watering 
Basins  for 
Horses  and 
Cattle,  with 

styles  adapted  to  every 

kind  of  fastening,  at  Id  tJI  Write  for 
prices  from  75c.  to  $1.50.  Catalogue. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  BASIN, 

FOB  STOCK. 

70c.  for  cash  in  new  sec¬ 
tion.  Self-cleaning;  can’t 
splash  or  freeze.  Right 
shape.  .On  trial.  Order 
now  and  compare. 

D.  H.  BAUSMAN, 
Bausman,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 
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THE  DOGS  OF  "  BUMTOWN.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  use  for  de¬ 
funct  animals  has  been  overlooked  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  correspondents.  We  have, 
in  Bumtown  and  vicinity,  considerably 
over  200  dogs,  the  Bumtown  Kennel  Club 
alone  being  able  to  muster  over  50  on 
big  days.  In  a  year’s  time,  principally 
in  winter,  more  than  a  half  hundred 
dead  cattle  and  horses  are  collected  and 
utilized  as  dog  food.  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
may  be  thoughtless  enough  to  ask,  Of 
what  use  are  the  dogs  ?  Ah,  they  don’t 
realize  the  great  pleasure  we  get  in  the 
chase  with  these  canines.  We  scour  all 
the  surrounding  country  for  many  scores 
of  miles,  after  Reynard,  not  to  destroy 
him — that  would  be  cruel — but  just  to 
keep  him  in  healthy  exercise.  True,  the 
land  owners  growl  and  complain,  and 
build  strong  fences  of  wood  and  wire, 
and  post  notices  against  trespassing  ; 
but  we  soon  break  down  the  wooden 
fences,  and  with  wire  cutters  for  the 
special  purpose,  cut  gaps  through  the 
iron  ones,  till  we  have  a  network  of 
passages  across  country  in  all  directions. 
A  few  pennies  to  some  boy  who  does  not 
attend  school,  but  is  in  training  for  our 
vocation,  causes  the  removal  of  all  tres¬ 
pass  notices. 

But  we  have  little  to  fear  from  the 
law,  for  most  of  the  lawyers  and  public 
officials  are  in  sympathy  with  us,  even 
the  judges  sometimes  riding  with  us  in 
the  chase.  Thus  you  see  with  these 
dogs  and  a  little  corn  juice  to  keep  our 
spirits  up,  we  get  a  vast  amount  of 
pleasure  and  profit  from  what  some  of 
your  correspondents  would  fain  try  to 
persuade  your  readers  to  convert  into  a 
few  paltry  eggs  or  cheap  fertilizers. 

When  the  hunting  season  is  through, 
we  just  turn  the  dogs  adrift  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  they  make  a  good  living 
off  of  rabbits,  ducks,  turkeys  and  silly 
sheep  that  haven’t  sense  enough  to 
climb  a  tree  when  they  hear  the  dogs 
coming.  Of  course,  the  country  people 
growl  some,  but  they  are  chronic  grum¬ 
blers  any  way,  and  we  do  not  mind 
them.  Our  ancient  village  that  used  to 
be  given  over  chiefly  to  trade,  is  now 
one  of  the  grand  centers  of  the  sporting 
fraternity.  The  old  tradespeople  have 
either  died  or  been  sickened  out,  till  we 
have  things  pretty  much  to  ourselves. 

A.  BUMTOWNER. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Clipped  Horse.— With  regard  to 
clipping  horses,  I  would  say  that  the 
custom,  no  doubt,  is  on  the  increase.  I 
would,  by  all  means,  clip  a  driving  horse 
with  a  heavy  coat.  I  would  never  clip  a 
draught  horse.  I  would  clip  before 
settled  cold  weather,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  a  clipped  horse  is  more  likely  to 
take  cold  if  properly  cared  for.  With 
reference  to  clipping  horses,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  ; 
they  work  better  after  being  clipped, 
are  less  liable  to  disease,  and  when  sick, 
recover  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Now  for  the  main  point  with  a  clipped 
horse :  The  man  who  cares  for  him  must 
be  kind,  and  love  his  dumb  friend,  and 
when  stopping  on  the  road,  even  for  a 
short  stop,  see  that  his  horse  is  well 
blanketed.  When  he  reaches  the  stable, 
he  must  see  that  his  horse  is  well  cared 
for  before  he  cares  for  himself  ;  then 
clipping  is  beneficial,  d.  w.  s.  lynch. 

Supt.  Stables  Adams  Express  Co. 

What  20  Albany  Hens  Did. —  The 
Poultry  Monthly  contains  the  following 
note : 


for  all  the  coal  required  to  run  three 
fires  all  winter.  Not  a  cent  from  any 
other  source  was  used.  At  the  time  this 
is  being  written,  they  are  half  naked 
from  moulting,  and  are  laying  right 
along. 

“  How  did  he  feed  and  care  for  them  ? 
His  two  little  boys  have  a  small  cart, 
and  every  morning,  before  the  regular 
swill-carts  get  around,  they  start  out 
and  empty  the  buckets  that  are  put  out 
from  the  different  houses,  and  play  horse 
and  have  a  good  time,  and  come  home 
with  ‘  bread,  meat,  pie,  cake  and  fruit’ 
for  the  hens.  This  is  put  in  boxes  with 
slatted  fronts,  and  forms  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  their  feed.  The  room  where  they 
were  kept  has  an  alcove,  in  which  are 
the  roosts,  and  in  front  of  this,  on  cold 
nights,  a  blanket  is  dropped,  and  water 
never  freezes  in  there.  The  stovepipe 
from  the  stove  in  his  shop  passes  through 
the  large  room  where  they  spend  their 
days.  Could  this  man  make  any  more 
money  with  purebreds  ?” 

Would  Pay  to  Raise  Good  Calves  — 
I  keep  about  75  cows  for  milk,  and  do 
not  raise  any  calves,  but  I  have  thought 
that  I  should  do  so,  as  it  is  hard  to  get 
good  cows  for  my  dairy.  I  want  good 
cows,  of  1,000  pounds  weight,  and  giving 
8,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  that  will 
average  four  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  I 
think  that  such  calves  could  be  raised 
from  my  best  cows  and  a  good  Guernsey 
bull.  Such  a  calf  could  be  raised  here 
to  1,000  days  old,  for  about  $40,  be 
ready  to  have  her  first  calf,  and  would 
pay  her  way  for  the  next  year.  A  young 
cow  such  as  described  should,  in  our 
market,  be  worth  $90.  I  would  buy 
some  at  that  price.  s.  d.  u. 

Massachusetts. 

Buying  or  Breeding  Cows. — In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  question  discussed  last  week, 
I  think  that  much  depends  upon  the 
man  and  his  surroundings  ;  some  men 
are  able  to  tell  a  good  cow  at  sight  in 
most  cases.  Such  a  man  may  safely 
buy  his  cows.  More  men  can  tell  a 
good  cow  by  milking  her  a  year.  Calves 
raised  from  such  cows  are  likely  to  give 
good  satisfaction  as  cows,  with  proper 
care  as  to  the  sire.  The  day  has  gone 
by  when  any  profit  can  be  expected  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  best  of  cows. 

The  most  successful  dairymen  in  this 
section  are  raising  their  own  cows.  I 
know  of  a  few  dairies  that  average 
10,000  pounds  per  year  per  cow.  Their 
owners  have  been  raising  for  years  from 
their  best  cows.  I  believe  that  it  costs 
more  to  raise  a  good  cow  than  to  buy 
an  average  one.  A  young  calf  is, 
usually,  worth  $2  at  three  or  four  days 
old.  Six  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  the 
first  six  weeks  are  none  too  much  to 
give  it  a  good  start  in  life.  With  milk 
at  2%  cents  per  quart,  the  expense  at 
six  weeks  old  is  about  $8,  while  a  year¬ 
ling  brings  $12. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  pasture  out 
young  stock  on  farms  remote  from  mar¬ 
ket  or  unoccupied  as  dairy  farms  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  come  home  in  the  autumn 
in  poor  condition.  The  tendency  is  to 
overstock  such  pastures.  The  vital 
functions  must  be  carried  on  from  the 
moment  of  birth  with  unceasing  regu¬ 
larity,  and  unless  plenty  of  materialYf 
proper  balance  be  constantly  available, 
the  best  results  cannot  be  expected. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  o.  w.  mares. 


Sometime  ago  my  two  nieces  were  taken  with 
Whooping  Cough.  One  was  placed  under  care  of  our 
best  doctor,  but  she  oled.  To  the  other,  mother  and 
I  administered  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  She  got  well, 
and  to-day  is  robust.  She  was  by  far  the  worse  of  the 
two.  1  believe  that  had  we  given  the  same  medicine 
to  the  other,  she  would  have  been  living  to-day.— 
(Mrs.)  ALVIN  B1XBY,  Garden  City,  Minn..  Octo¬ 
ber  20. 1895. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv. 


“On  one  of  the  most  closely-built 
streets  in  Albany,  and  not  far  from  the 
center  of  it,  there  is  a  full-sized  lot,  with 
a  small  house,  leaving  a  large  yard.  The 
house  is  rented  by  a  shoemaker.  He 
keeps  a  few  hens  because  he  likes  them 
and  can  make  them  pay.  He  has  not  a 
single  purebred  fowl  on  the  place — 
nothing  but  first-rate  dunghills.  Last 
winter  he  kept  20.  The  money  for  eggs 
sold  was  put  one  side,  to  see  what  it 
would  amount  to.  Those  20  hens  paid 


utrunt  du  I  l li u  M  NLW  M ArilMtl 

Sendyouraddresswith  2c stamp  forllli 
.Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Sing 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oi 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  cons 
■mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Hurnc 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  1 


Tf  Still  King. 

THE  BIT  OF  BITSL 

Will  control  the  mos! 
vicious  horse. 

Galea  greater  than  ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  <h  l 
Nickel,  $1.50.  3>I.UU 
_  Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  RAvf,'s"E- 


3i 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

/s  a  Sure  Cure  for 
Colic.  Horse  Ail ,  Con¬ 
tracted  or  Knotted  i 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


Cords,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Shoe  Boils,  Callous 
of  all  kinds,  etc.,  etc. 

—  IT  — 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 

And  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Locates 
lameness,  when  applied,  by  remaining  moist  on 
part  affected.  What  others  say  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to 
your  list  recommending  Tuttle's  Elixir  for  curbs, 
broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails  in  the  feet.  1 
have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times, 
and  never  failed  to  make  a  cure. 

J.  H.  NAY,  Readvillo  (Mass.)  Trotting  Park. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  bottle  of 
either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any 
druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

I)R.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 
27  K  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


"fhekGprit""  Have  it  Handy 

Cattle  Remedy  , 

l Moore’s  General  Cow  Drink 

For  use  in  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bloating,  Cowpox, : 
Garget,  Ac.  PREVENTS  MILK  FEVER,; 

Rod  Water,  Blackleg,  Ac.  Testimonials  from  best : 
Stock  farms  in  the  United  Slates.  Kook  Free.  : 

MOORE  BROTHERS,  Albany,  N.  Y.  | 


For  a  knife  that  will  out  a  horn  without  i 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four 
: ",  ..  : - sides  at  once  get 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
.warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's  9 
'  Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  A 
A.  C.  BKOSIUS,  Oochranville,  Pa.  A 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 

PEAIEIE  STATE  IHCB.  00.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  incubatorl 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  I 
self- regu latl n g.  The  simplest,  most  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  f 

... .  "  Circulars  FREE. 

GEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

l  nis  machine  will  hatch  everv  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best'.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
IS-  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address. 
GEO,  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


ON  TRIAL 


You  don’t  pay 
usoneeent un¬ 
til  satisfied  the  Buckeye  Hatcher  Is 
perfect.  Invincible  Hatcher  (TOO 
egg)  only  810.00,  50  Egg  Incubator  $5.00. 
"rooder  $3.00.  Send  4e  for  No.  23  catalogue, 
uckeyc  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

with  a  machine  that  will  hatch  every 
gkk  that  can  be  hatched. 

The  New  Saumenig  Hatcher. 
...°e.pd2.8tamp8  for  catalogue  No.  26. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.  Springfield, O. 


H ATCH  Chickens  steam- 

EXCELSIOR  incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  I.owci  priced 
Ur«t-<*lu«*H  llatcher  made. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL. 

1  14  tolgas,  6th  St,  Qiiliicy.m 


THE  MARILLA  INCUBATOR 

has  been  at  tlio  head 
ten  years.  New  style 
’!)7  machine  will  lead 
1 0  years  more.  Cat’lg 
onree’ptSe.  address 
MARILLA  INCUBATOR 
CO.  MARILLA,  N.  Y. 


LOTS  OF  EGOS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  ’96 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g./ree  if  you  IWTjin 
name  this  paper.  wAVl 

r.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Miltoril,  Mau.  m 


NEW  MAM  MOTH 

Poultry  Cuidefor  1897.  Some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  jalmost  100  pages;  con¬ 
tains  lithograph  plate  of  Fowls  in  natural 
colors;  plans  for  poultry  houses,  remedies 
and  recipes  for  all  diseases  , how  to  make 
JVBoultry  and  Gardening  pay; only  15 cents. 

■’  John Bauscher,  Jr.,  Box 06  Freeport,  Ill. 


First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


JERSEY 
CATTLE 

RC  CUANNnN  )  907  Liberty  St  ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
.  T,  OnHIinUll,  j  Earm,KdKeworth,P.F.W.&C.U.R 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  the  BUTTER  FAT,  by  using  a  Bull 
Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SKWAItD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

r>HKNANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 
^  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Uambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Bed  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBUltGH. 


Reg.  Poland-Chlnas, 
Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 
iCboice  Strains;  8-weekPigs; 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
akin.  Send  your  address  for 

-  - - -  — . —  description  and  hard  times 

prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAR 

tor  service,  $10;  sows  bred.  $15. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  80NS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 

Service  boars,  sows  bred  and 
ready  to  breed :  young  pigs  in  pairs 
not  akin.  W. E.  Mandevilie,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,N.Y 


Cheshires 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long- 
bodied  Boars;  young  Sows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
fine.  ED.  S.  HILL.  Tompkins 
County,  Peruvilie,  N.  V. 


S.  W.  SMITH. 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  <fc  Poland  Chinn 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Pou  ltry ,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  O o„  Pa. 


Send  for  a. 

DESCRIPTION. 

OFTHE  FAMOUS 
TWO  OF  WHICH  WEIQHED 

—  _ 2QOG  llojs 

First  applicant  :n  each  locality  y/,, 
seouresapaih  ON  TIME  a  agency.  y//: 

Sold  U29  head  first  6  months 
189G  for  breeding  purposes. 

L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


LEFT 


A  few  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 
Price,  $2  each. 

G.  C.  BEARD,  Fairland,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Heef  Scraps. 
BKOOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OURS.  Only  $1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vksey  Street,  New  York  City. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD,  MASS., 
Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  theonly  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running, dur¬ 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters, 
6  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
No.  10,  $6.75;  No.  9,  $7.90; 
No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4, 
$18;  No.  2,  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


THE  CROWN  Bone  Cutter 

, 1  1  1  “  WIIUI1I1  for  cutting  green 
hones.  i<  or  the  ponltrymnn.  Best  in  the  world 

monlaJs **  iGT  S°iid  f(>r  m.d  testi¬ 

monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 

book  on  Boos  given  FRKI*'  to  each  one  who  men- 

lions  this  paper.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  oi 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  o 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  an< 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  82. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  Yoke. 


IHYfflU-UKtSUL|fsW 

Mange;  all  skin d 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Nee 
nopreparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sa 
pie  by  mail  5oc.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore, M 


TICKS 
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Humorous. 

Boarding  School  Teacher  :  “  And 
now,  Edith,  tell  me  the  plural  of  baby.” 
Edith  (promptly):  “  Twins.” — Credit  Lost. 

Teacher  :  “  How  old  are  you,  Willie  ?  ” 
Willie  :  “  I’m  five  at  home,  six  at  school 
and  four  in  the  ears.” — WashingtonTimes. 

Inquisitive  Boy  :  “  Say,  pop,  what 

does  the  boa  constrictor  tie  himself  up 
in  a  hard  knot  like  that  for  ?  ”  Pop  : 
“Oh,  that’s  to  remind  himself  of  some¬ 
thing  when  he  wakes  up.” — Twinkles 

Mrs.  Wigbald:  “No,  my  husband 
hasn’t  done  much  for  25  years.”  Mrs. 
Oldbrain  :  “  Has  he  been  an  invalid  all 
that  time  ?  ”  Mrs.  Wigbald  :  “  No,  he’s 
been  a  government  employee.” — Pear¬ 
son's  Weekly. 

Teacher  (severely):  “  Tommy  Smith, 
come  here.  Why  haven’t  you  learned 
your  geography  lesson?”  Tommy: 
“’Cause  the  papers  say  there’s  going  to 
be  a  change  in  the  map  of  Europe.” — 
Chicago  Dispatch 

“  What’s  the  matter  now  ?  ”  asked  the 
milkman  when  the  pretty  young  house¬ 
wife  said  that  she  must  quit  him.  “  The 
milk  seems  nice  and  white  when  you 
deliver  it,  but  if  I  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
hours  it  turns  an  ugly  yellow.” — Detroit - 
Free  Press. 

“I  have  called,”  said  the  young  man 
to  the  busy  contractor,  buried  among 
his  papers,  “to  propose  for  the  hand  of 
your  daughter.”  The  answer  was  in 
stereotyped  form  and  given  without  any 
idea  of  what  the  young  man  had  said  : 
“Send  in  a  sealed  proposal,  sir.  The 
lowest  bidder  gets  it.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

Send  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestimported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  V  lb.  We 
will  sendG  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesev  St. .  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289, 


DIBBLE’S  seed  CATALOGUE 

the  leading  and  most  reliable  Farm  Seed 
Book  of  the  year  is  free,  for  the  asking. 
The  choicest  kinds  of  Northern-grown 
Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.,  direct 
from  Grower  to  Planter  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  consistent  with  the  high¬ 
est  quality  of  stock.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDSMAN, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  I'. 


your  name  and  address 
plainly  written,  and 
receive  a  copy  of  my 
Fruit  Catalogue, 
issued.  Not  a  conglomeration  of 
stale  clippings  from  other  nursery  catalogues, 
not  a  collection  of  old  back-number  cuts,  but 
fresh,  reliable  information  on  fruit  culture  and 
honest  descriptions  of  leading  old  and  new 
fruits,  as  seen  by  a  practical  man  on  his  otvn 
grounds.  CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


SEND 

shortly  to  be 


INCUBATORS, 

BROODERS, VEGETABLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  line  of  poultry  supplies  at 
lowest  prices. Green 
cut  bone  will  I 
MAKE  HENS  LAY 
in  Winter  and  produce 
_ _ fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Send  fc.for  catalog  and  valu¬ 
able  information  on  poultry  raising* 

PKKKI.ESS  INCUBATOR  k  BROODEU  CO.,  Absolutcl".  1 
613  II  Ohio  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL.  Self-Regulating. 


■LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH’Y  f 
PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  .tv 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE-  AMERICAN  WELL  WQRKS.lMg 
AURORA  ILLi-CHI.CAGO^-  DALLAS. TEX.'©_*.  *Q. 


THE  FARQUHAR 

SAW  MILL 


VARIABLE  FRICTION 
FEED,  Most  Accurate 


QUICK 
RECEDING 
HEAD 
BLOCKS. 


PORTABLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 

Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  B.  FAItQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., YORK,  PA. 


HENCH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILLandENGINES 


SAW 

WOODP 


Why  not  use  the  best  machinery  £ 
and  save  time  and  strength. The  S 

SMALLEY  SAWS  | 

enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  £ 
the  old  way.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saws  s 
and  Self-Feed  Drag  Saws  s 
are  by  far  the  best  general  5 
purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  a 
made.  Send  for  Descrip-  £ 
tive  Catalogue  and  price  5 
list  of  ‘Small  ey*  a 
Saws,  Ensfi-  5 
age  and  Fod-  a 
tier  Cutters,  £ 
Feed  Mills,  5 
, —  „orn  Sliellcrs,  £ 

foot  (hitters  and  Horse  Powers.  5 
:  SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs.  = 
SmuiuiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiumimimiiiiiiimmimiimtiiiiimiiUR 


“Electric” 


Battle 
Creek 
Drag 
Saw 
No. 

2. 


The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 


Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  Is  nnequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


A  wonderful  Improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriage 3  t  imes  as  fast 
asany  other  in  tliemarket.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  thefeed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wenr.  Send 
4  centsln  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices.  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLDi  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa, 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


Bell 


„  „-  _  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue.  * 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy.  IM» 


CREAM  SEPARATORS  IN  EUROPE. 


Dairying  is  the  national  industry  in  Denmark 
and  her  people  lead  the  world  in  practical  and 
scientific  dairying  knowledge.  Danish  butter 
brings  the  highest  general  prices  in  the  world, 
and  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  our  own. 
Chicago  Produce,  the  leading  American  butter- 
trade  journal,  has  recently  had  a  special  cor- 
resjjondent  make  a  personal  study  of  Danish 
dairying  methods.  This  writer  reports  in  its 
columns,  as  to  cream  separators,  that  he  finds 
the  De  Laval  “  Alpha”  and  “  Baby  ”  separators 
in  absolutely  universal  use,  and  that  they  have 
within  a  few  years  wholly  replaced  all  other 
separators  and  creaming  methods. 

This  is  likewise  true  of  other  European  dairy¬ 
ing  couni  ries,  and  must  soon  be  of  America  also. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  246. 
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All  sizes.  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle.N.Y 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse. N.Y 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  £fnds! 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITBOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co..  Ohio. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

Standard,  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M  Best  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  plants,  $3.50  to  $5  per  M. 

My  ••  97  ”  Catalogue  mailed  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


We  Grow  Seeds. 

Our  Specialties  are : 

Cabbage,  Celery, Onions, Tomatoes, 
Potatoes  and  Improved  Farm  Seeds. 

Prices  low.  Please  ask  for  Catalogue. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  Monroe  Co.,  I¥.  Y, 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES  I 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  If 
!§  in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages — 1896  || 
|g  edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it.  || 

If  ELLWANCER  &.  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  H 


A  FEED  MILL  %  a  GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Eartli.  Grinds 

all  grains,  including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC/CO* 

Springfield,  Ohio* 


newly  improved.  This  year’s  buyers  of  the  “PLANET  JR.”  No.  8 
Horse  Hoe  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  longer  and  higher  frame, 
new  lever  wheel  and  depth  regulator,  new  expander  and  other 
improvements  that  make  this  long  known  and  widely  used 
cultivator  absolutely  perfect.  To  learn  of  the  im¬ 
provements  in  this  and  the  good  features  of  all  the 
other  “Planet  Jr.”  Farm  and  Garden  Tools,  write 
for  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Book  for  ’97. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Crushes,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  the  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  np. 

OClJffi  ON  TRTfiT  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 
Obiu  U a  IBlfiL  if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points.  30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


1854-Established  42  Years-1896 
The  Old  Reliable 

HALLADAY  Standard 

HALLADAY  GEARED 
U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 
and  GEM  STEEL 

WINDMILLS 
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BEST  MHDE. 
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Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Haying  Tools,  Saw 
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TWO  COWS  TO  THE  ACRE. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER,  FERTILIZER  AND  CORN. 

The  Value  of  a  Si/o. 

The  corn  field  pictured  on  this  page  tells  a  great 
story  of  the  possibilities  of  modern  farming.  Here  is 
a  back  field  that  had  been  neglected  for  many  years. 
It  had  run  out,  and  the  problem  was  how  best  to  run 
it  in  again  so  as  to  make  it  useful.  Mr.  Cornwall 
tells  us  below  how  it  was  done,  but  the  point  we  wish 
to  make  is  that  the  silo,  Crimson  clover  and  chemical 
fertilizers  give  us  a  chance  to  redeem  these  old  fields 
at  a  profit. 

When  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  began  to  talk  about  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  many  readers  could  hardly  believe  the 
statements.  From  the  way  this  clover  grew  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  we  could  easily  see  that  it  meant  a  revolution 
in  farming 
wherever  the 
plant  could  be 
induced  to  live 
through  three 
winters  out  of 
five.  The  Crim- 
son  clover 
farmers  learn 
to  crowd  the 
manure  on  to 
the  fields  close 
to  the  barn  so 
as  to  avoid  long 
hauls.  The 
outer  fields  do 
not  need  ma¬ 
nure  when  a 
thick  mat  of 
this  clover  can 
be  grown  on 
them.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  corn 
field  shown  on 
this  page  will 
not  need  an 
ounce  of  ma¬ 
nure  next 
spring.  The 
Crimson  clover 
plowed  under, 
with  200  to  400 
pounds per  acre 
o  f  fertilizer, 
will  produce 
another  heavy 
corn  crop,  and 
so  it  will  go  on 
for  years  so 
long  as  the 
Crimson  clo¬ 
ver  will  grow. 

The  first  step 

away  from  the  oldtime  methods  that  was  brought 
about  by  the  silo,  was  to  crowd  the  manure  on  the 
fields  close  to  the  barn  and  grow  all  the  corn  there. 
That  gave  short  hauls  both  ways — for  the  manure  out 
of  the  barn  and  for  the  corn  into  it.  The  outer  fields 
began  to  be  seeded  to  Timothy,  and  this  was  in  many 
cases  sold  to  buy  bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and  other 
grain  to  go  with  the  ensilage.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  good 
many  dairymen  are  willing  to  sell  almost  all  their 
hay  and  feed  the  coarse,  spring-wheat  bran  instead. 

Now  comes  a  new  plan  which  some  dairymen  are 
trying  with  more  or  less  success.  The  manure  is  still 
used  on  the  nearby  fields,  but  instead  of  ensilage  corn, 
small  fruits,  sweet  corn  or  other  vegetables  are  grown. 
The  corn  for  the  silo  is  grown  on  the  higher  fields 
back  from  the  barn,  where  the  hauling  is  all  down 
hill.  This  corn  is  grown  with  fertilizers  and  clover-^ 


either  a  sod  of  Red  clover  or  a  catch-crop  of  Crimson. 
Without  the  silo,  neither  of  these  plans  would  be 
possible,  but  their  development  shows  that  progress¬ 
ive  farmers  are  extending  and  changing  their  opera¬ 
tions,  just  as  manufacturers  are  taking  advantage  of 
new  inventions  and  discoveries.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  some  farmers  are  doing,  the  following  his¬ 
tory  of  the  working  of  this  corn  field  is  given  : 

In  order  to  give  a  complete  description  of  the  tillage 
of  this  field,  I  must  go  back  six  years,  when  the  field 
was  purchased  from  an  adjoining  farm  at  $166.67  per 
acre.  This  portion,  being  a  long  distance  from  the 
farm  buildings  and  back  from  the  main  road,  had 
had  very  little  fertilizer  or  manure,  had  run  out.  The 
owner  didn’t  try  to  raise  any  cultivated  crops,  only 
hay  and  oats,  and  these  would  be  rather  scattering. 
We  plowed  the  first  year,  planting  potatoes  with  com¬ 


mercial  fertilizer,  and  used  stable  manure  in  the  hill 
for  cucumbers,  with  about  one  ton  per  acre  of  good 
straw  plowed  under.  On  three  acres,  we  raised 
enough  produce  to  cover  about  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
the  ground ;  $210  worth  of  pickles  from  one  acre. 

In  1891,  we  seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover  with  oats, 
and  mowed  three  heavy  hay  crops.  During  the  winter 
of  1894-1895,  we  gave  this  field  a  coat  of  manure,  and 
in  the  spring,  everyone  said,  “He’s  crazy,  plowing 
the  best  Timothy  in  this  section  ”  ;  but  I  didn’t  think 
it  good  enough,  so  kept  on  in  the  driest  kind  of 
weather,  when  it  was  all  the  team  could  do  to  plow 
it.  Others  remarked,  “  You  can’t  raise  anything  un¬ 
less  it  rain  ;  wait  until  it  rains  and  then  plow”.  But 
we  wanted  the  rain  on  top  of  the  freshly  plowed  fur¬ 
row  if  possible,  so  kept  at  it.  Then  along  came  the 
heavy  frost  of  May,  and  killed  all  the  grass  that  was 


not  plowed  under  ;  then  our  minds  were  somewhat 
relieved  to  think  that  we  weren’t  wasting  the  Timothy 
after  all. 

We  had  hard  work  fitting  this  field  ;  we  rolled  it 
twice  daily  while  plowing,  at  noon  and  night,  to  keep 
all  the  moisture  possible  in  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  plowed,  we  used  the  spring- tooth  harrow  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  roller.  We  used  about  200  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  Stockbridge  corn  manure,  putting  it 
in  with  the  grain  drill.  We  planted  with  a  hoe,  3x3% 
feet.  We  raised  a  good  crop  for  the  condition  of  the 
soil  and  the  dry  weather. 

In  the  fall  of  1895,  we  plowed  part  of  this  field 
wherever  Quack  grass  or  other  weeds  were  numerous. 
During  the  winter,  we  applied  a  light  coat  of  manure, 
and  in  the  spring,  plowed  all  of  the  field.  Some  said 
that  we  were  plowing  the  stubble  up,  but  I  didn’t 

care,  as  I  pre¬ 
ferred  stubble 
to  Quack,  and  a 
mellow  to  a 
heavy  seed  bed. 
I  purchased  a 
new  disk  har¬ 
row,  and  our 
team  worked 
for  a  few  days ; 
first  we  rolled, 
then  disked ; 
we  went  over 
with  each  of 
these,  four  or 
five  times,  and 
leveled  with 
the  spring- 
tooth,  going 
over  about 
twice,  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  the 
roller.  We 
marked  three 
feet  each  way, 
and  used  200 
pounds  of 
Stockbridge 
corn  manure  in 
the  hill,  per 
acre,  with  soil 
to  cover,  then 
used  plenty  of 
seed  of  White- 
cap  and  Water¬ 
loo  dent.  By 
using  fertilizer 
in  the  hill,  we 
received  the 
benefit  just 
when  most 
needed. 

As  soon  as  the 

corn  was  in  sight,  we  commenced  cultivating  with 
our  Planet  Jr.,  and  cultivated  each  way  about  every 
10  days,  sometimes  oftener ;  the  last  time  we  only 
oroke  the  crust.  We  hoed  and  thinned  to  four  stalks 
during  June.  The  planting  was  done  May  16  and  18. 
On  5%  acres,  one  could  hardly  see  a  weed  from  the 
edge  of  the  field,  and  would  need  to  go  a  long  ways 
to  find  a  missing  hill.  About  August  1,  we  put  a 
seeder  attachment,  our  own  get  up,  on  to  the  culti¬ 
vator,  the  corn  being  much  higher  than  the  horse, 
and  went  once  in  a  row  one  way.  The  Crimson  clover 
seed  dropped  in  front  of  the  teeth,  which  covered  it 
about  right,  and  in  less  than  five  days,  we  had  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  sight.  We  used  about  one  bushel  of 
seed  on  4%  acres.  Fig.  22  shows  some  of  the  lightest 
seeding  where  I  commenced  sowing ;  on  mellower 
soil,  and  with  more  seed,  we  had  a  much  better  cateh, 
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the  ground  being  covered  in  some  places.  Did  you 
ever  count  the  leaf  stems  on  a  single  root  of  Crimson 
clover?  1  did  the  other  day,  and  found  187,  or  three 
leaves  to  a  stem,  making  561  leaves  in  four  months5 
time.  Will  it  pay  for  seed  in  fertilizer  ?  Many  times, 
whether  it  all  survive  the  spring  frosts  or  not.  In 
an  adjoining  field,  during  the  past  spring,  it  survived 
on  the  driest  places. 

We  filled  two  tub  silos  from  5%  acres  of  corn  ;  had 
four  men  packing,  refilled  once,  and  have  used  one- 
half  the  contents  of  the  first  silo  for  20  cows  in  46 
days,  which  is  equal  to  10  cows  three  months,  or  a 
total  of  10  cows  one  year  on  5%  acres.  We  may  con¬ 
tinue  raising  corn  on  this  same  field  a  few  years  ;  at 
least,  I  think  that  we  can  improve  on  this  year’s  crop. 
Each  of  these  shocks  contained  25  hills,  or  less  than  a 
square  rod.  This  corn  was  put  into  the  silos  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  20  and  21,  having  been  in  shock  about  one  week. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  BLIGHT  IS  CONTAGIOUS . 

PROOF  TO  SUPPORT  THE  STATEMENT. 

On  page  835,  E.  T.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  wrote  of  the 
strange  antics  of  his  Carman  potatoes.  He  says  that 
they  were  grown  by  the  side  of  other  varieties  that 
blighted  two  years  in  succession.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  sufficient  reason  for  their  behaving  as  they  did. 
That  blight  is  transmitted  from  one  variety  to  another 
in  the  field,  I  firmly  believe  ;  my  belief  is  based  on 
observations  taken  the  past  two  years.  In  the  last  of 
April,  1894,  I  planted  for  the  first  time  the  Orphan 
potato.  Notwithstanding  the  early  planting,  the  vines 
remained  green  until  killed  by  frost. 

Although  every  other  variety  of  some 
10  or  12  was  scorched  and  dead  by 
the  intense  heat  and  drought  of  that 
season,  not  a  sign  of  blight  appeared. 

In  1895,  they  were  planted  by  the 
side  of  a  variety  that  blighted  very 
early  and  badly.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  blight  had  finished  its  work, 
the  row  of  Orphans  alongside  was 
all  dead.  The  second  row  did  not 
blight  quite  so  badly,  the  third  still 
less  ;  the  blight  gradually  diminished 
until  the  seventh  or  eighth  row,  when 
no  more  of  it  was  seen,  the  rest  re¬ 
maining  green  until  frost  came.  The 
planting  was  done  with  the  Robbins 
potato  planter.  The  stand  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  one  hill  seemed  to  be  just 
as  good  as  the  next.  Except  the 
few  rows  blighted,  the  rest  of  the 
field  looked  like  a  field  of  clover,  the 
vines  were  such  a  deep  green,  and 
covered  the  ground  so  perfectly.  So 
marked  in  contrast  were  the  rows  at 
the  edge,  that  it  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  others  who  saw  the  field. 

I  was  then  convinced  that  the  blight 
had  spread  from  the  others,  but  had 
no  one  to  keep  me  company,  and 
little  did  I  think  that  it  would  appear  in  the  next 
crop  through  the  seed.  The  potatoes  were  dug  and 
put  into  the  cellar  all  together ;  during  the  winter, 
the  seed  stock  was  handled  over,  which  thoroughly 
mixed  the  tubers. 

Now  for  the  Proof. — Having  sold  my  Robbins 
planter,  I  ordered  a  Davenport  planter,  as  that  saves 
one  operation,  that  of  cutting  the  seed.  This  machine 
opens  the  furrow,  distributes  the  fertilizer,  if  any  be 
used  (fortunately  I  have  no  use  for  any),  cuts  its  own 
potatoes,  making  four  pieces  of  each,  always  cutting 
from  end  to  end  so  that  every  piece  is  certain  to  have 
an  eye.  These  pieces  fall  into  separate  hoppers,  and 
are  dropped  automatically  before  another  is  cut,  the 
machine  covering  as  it  goes,  doing  all  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  Each  potato  makes  four  hills  in  succession, 
and  this  gives  a  chance  to  see  whether  one  potato  is 
better  than  another  for  seed.  Some  varieties  show  a 
great  difference,  others  not  so  much,  but  so  far  as  I 
was  able  to  judge,  in  all  varieties  some.  The  differ¬ 
ence  always  appeared  in  fours,  showing  that  each 
piece  from  the  same  potato  gave  about  the  same 
results. 

Blight  came  the  last  of  July,  turning  whole  fields 
from  green  to  brown  in  a  few  days.  The  very  early 
planted  were  far  enough  advanced  so  that  the  yield 
was  not  much  reduced,  and  those  that  were  dug  and 
stored  did  not  rot  very  much.  But  late  planted,  and 
those  left  in  the  ground  in  many  fields,  were  nearly 
a  failure,  either  from  rot  or  a  small  yield.  I  had  10 
varieties  under  cultivation,  mostly  new  and  leading 
sorts.  I  tried  to  save  the  Carman  No.  3  by  the  use  of 
fungiroid,  but  they  went  with  the  rest.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  rain  made  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  field 
nearly  every  day,  which  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  not  getting  better  results.  The  only  variety 
resisting  to  any  degree  again  was  the  Orphan ,  some 


of  which  remained  green  until  frosted.  All  through 
this  variety,  while  the  majority  were  yet  green,  could 
be  found  four  hills  in  a  place  with  the  tops  entirely 
dead  ;  these  occurred  in  about  the  same  proportion 
that  the  blighted  rows  held  to  the  rest  of  the  field  the 
previous  year,  proving  to  my  mind,  that  the  blight 
transmitted  to  the  tops  the  previous  year  was  carried 
over  to  the  tubers.  To  make  sure  that  it  was  not  in 
the  soil,  or  due  to  some  local  cause,  I  visited  two  of 
my  neighbors’  fields  that  planted  from  the  same  seed, 
one  using  my  planter,  the  other  cutting  and  planting 
by  hand.  In  the  machine-planted  field,  the  results 
were  the  same,  although  five  miles  distant  from  my 
place  ;  in  the  field  planted  by  hand,  only  single  hills 
were  found  in  a  place,  but  just  as  marked. 

To  satisfy  myself  what  effect  the  blight  had  upon 
the  yield  of  tubers,  I  dug  20  hills  of  those  that  did 
not  blight,  and  got  70  pounds,  a  yield  of  over  600 
bushels  per  acre.  From  the  same  number  of  blighted 
hills,  the  yield  was  20  pounds,  or  about  180  bushels 
per  acre,  very  few  of  which  were  merchantable.  The 
above  yields  are  approximated.  I  have  the  product 
of  the  40  hills  kept  separate,  and  expect  to  continue 
the  experiment  another  year,  both  as  to  yields  and 
blight.  If  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  any  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  that  did  not  blight  the  past  season,  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  him,  as  I  wish  to  get  a  few 
tubers  to  plant  to  make  the  test  by  the  side  of  those 
that  I  have  that  blighted.  I  believe  that  a  vast  field 
is  open  here  for  selection  and  improvement. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  l.  d.  gale. 

R.  N.-Y. — Blight  is  the  cause  of  more  loss  to  potato 
growers  than  many  of  them  imagine.  If  any  varieties 


are  less  subject  to  blight  than  others,  growers  should 
know  it.  Can  improvement  be  secured  in  a  variety 
by  the  selection  of  tubers  which  did  not  blight  ? 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

“  The  Maeket  Price.”— I  like  Fred  Grundy,  and 
eagerly  read  all  that  is  written  over  his  name  ;  but  I 
must  draw  the  line  when  he  ceases  to  be  fair.  I  don’t 
like  the  light  in  which  he  “shows  up,”  or  rather 
leaves  the  farmer  under  “  Cash,  Credit,  and  Debts,” 
page  847.  When  the  groceryman  asked  him  “  What’s 
a  fellow  to  do  with  such  men,”  he  replied,  “  Lay  on 
your  profit,  Macduff.”  Such  advice  is  useless,  as  such 
men  never  forget  to  lay  it  on  heavily,  never  less  than 
25,  and  often  nearer  100  per  cent,  and  at  the  same 
time,  when  the  farmer  wants  barely  cost  for  his 
produce,  he  is  reminded  of  the  market  price,  which, 
for  nearly  everything  grown  by  the  farmers,  has  for 
three  years,  been  below  cost.  It’s  a  bad  rule  that 
won’t  work  both  ways,  and  I  will  venture  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  that  same  farmer  would  willingly  have 
paid  every  dollar  he  owed  had  the  merchant  offered 
him  25  per  cent  profit  on  his  corn.  Give  the  devil  his 
due,  Mr.  Grundy,  and  tell  your  merchant  friends  to 
“  do  as  they  would  be  done  by.”  They  demand  a  good 
average  profit  on  everything  they  sell,  let  them  give 
the  farmer  the  same  average  profit,  and  there  will  be 
no  such  ground  for  complaint,  for  farmers,  almost  to 
a  man,  want  to  pay  their  just  debts.  R.  p.  mcanally. 

North  Carolina. 

That  Basement  Barn. — In  reading  L.  A.  Clinton’s 
answer  to  E.  A.  P.,  page  849,  as  to  a  plan  for  a  barn 
basement,  I  would  suggest  a  change  from  the  diagram. 
The  wall  need  not  be  more  than  two  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  should  have  an  under¬ 
drain  sufficient  to  receive  and  carry  off  all  water.  The 


outside  boards  should  be  battened  and  covered  on 
the  inside  with  building  paper,  and  upon  this  should 
be  put  seasoned  inch  boards  with  joints  broken.  The 
distance  from  the  sill  to  the  floor  above  should  be 
seven  feet,  with  plenty  of  windows,  which  should 
slide  to  secure  proper  ventilation  at  all  times. 

To  secure  a  floor  that  will  be  as  permanent  as  the 
walls  upon  which  the  sills  rest,  is  the  next  important 
consideration.  There  are  several  important  objections 
to  a  plank  floor  in  a  basement,  and  to  overcome  them, 
discard  all  timber  and  plank  for  floor.  Lay  out  a 
driveway  first  in  the  center,  seven  feet  wide,  and 
curb  it  with  stone  three  inches  thick  and  16  to  18 
inches  across,  each  sufficiently  strong  on  edge  to  with¬ 
stand  any  loaded  wagon.  Leave  the  stones  three 
inches  above  the  surface,  if  the  ditch  and  platform 
are  to  be  grouted,  and  six  inches  if  they  are  to  be 
paved.  On  the  cattle  side,  there  remains  1  foot  11 
inches  for  slant  and  ditch.  Another  curb,  similar  to 
the  first,  is  placed  here  to  form  the  outer  edge  of  the 
platform  ;  five  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  this  curb, 
should  be  placed  a  wall  one  foot  wide  and  two  inches 
above  the  finished  surface  of  the  platform.  Upon 
this  wall  should  be  placed  a  two-inch  plank  to  form 
the  bottom  of  the  manger.  After  the  platform  is  fin¬ 
ished,  stanchions  should  rest  on  the  platform  outside 
of  the  plank.  The  manger  should  slant  into  the  hall. 

One  silo  16  x  11  feet,  can  be  built  in  the  center  of 
the  cattle  side,  with  a  1%-foot  hall  on  each  side, 
leaving  57  feet  for  stanchions,  or  room  for  19  cows. 
Partitions  in  cattle  stalls  are  expensive,  require  con¬ 
siderable  room,  and  are  of  no  utility  whatever. 

Upon  the  horse  side,  I  would  suggest  that  a  parti¬ 
tion  should  be  built  11  feet  from 
the  outside  wall,  with  four-inch  sills, 
with  rolling  door  for  each  stall. 
Shutes  and  mangers  are  to  be  made 
at  the  side  of  the  door.  The  stalls  are 
paved  or  grouted,  and  partitioned 
11x6  feet  to  the  wall,  making  com¬ 
fortable  box  stalls,  which  are  far 
more  convenient  and  safe  and  com¬ 
fortable  than  open  stalls.  There  will 
be  room  enough  for  all  the  stalls 
needed,  and  a  harness  room  and  one 
good-sized  sheep  pen.  r.  w.  b. 

Bradford  County,  Pa. 

“  The  Hunting  Season”  has  ar¬ 
rived.  Cart-loads  of  hunters  with 
their  dogs  leave  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  early  morning  for  a  day’s 
hunt  in  the  country.  There  is  some 
of  good  and  much  of  evil  in  this 
hunting  season.  The  good  is  that  a 
day  in  the  open  air,  breathing  the 
crisp,  life-giving  air  of  early  winter, 
taking  strengthening  exercise,  re¬ 
lieved  from  business  cares  and  wor¬ 
ries,  is  a  good  thing  for  the  hunter. 
It  makes  a  better  man  of  him,  physi¬ 
cally  and  morally.  Now,  if  he  trans¬ 
gresses  the  laws,  either  of  legisla¬ 
tures  or  of  right  or  courtesy,  tramples 
on  the  rights  of  the  farmer  and  land  owner,  I  don’t 
think  that  he  will  experience  much  moral  growth. 
Townsmen  are  all  too  likely  to  take  unpardonable 
liberties  when  out  in  the  country,  and  especially,  if 
in  a  neighborhood  where  they  are  not  known.  No 
man  should  tramp  over  fields  until  he  has  secured 
permission  to  do  so.  No  man  should  allow  his  dogs 
to  go  into  fields  where  there  are  sheep  or  cattle. 

Then,  while  I  heartily  approve  of  hunting,  I  do  not 
at  all  approve  of  finding — that  is,  I  don’t  think  that 
we  ought  to  allow  any  quail  to  be  shot,  or  other  birds, 
unless  it  be  wild  ducks  or  hen  hawks.  Rabbits  are  a 
nuisance,  skunks  (which  the  town  hunters  seldom 
bother)  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  straw¬ 
berry  grower,  and  valuable  on  any  farm.  What  a 
pity  it  is  after  all  that  the  old  instinct  of  killing  is 
the  only  thing  that  calls  men  out  into  the  fields  any 
more  !  Why,  there  ought  to  be  foot-paths  across 
woodlands  and  beside  streams,  and  men  would  be 
seen  walking  daily  with  no  gun  in  hand,  but  only 
wide  open  eyes  to  see  !  I  used  to  think  that  the 
bicycle  would  do  a  great  work  by  taking  people  into 
the  country.  I  am  not  now  enthusiastic.  I  think  that 
the  riders  see  little  save  the  road  and  the  cyclometer. 

Once  when  I  lived  in  a  new  country,  I  had  a  deer 
that  came  each  morning  down  from  the  hills  to  graze 
in  the  meadow.  I  would  watch  her  pretty  play  of 
fear  and  hesitating  motions  toward  retreat,  and  then 
sudden  boldness  and  assumption  of  bravery.  She  had 
a  fawn  hidden  away  on  the  hillside.  Many  a  time  I 
could  have  killed  her,  but  would  as  soon  have  killed 
a  friend.  When  hunters  spied  her  out  and  slew  her, 

I  was  grieved  and  indignant,  and  cared  not  for  the 
venison.  How  many  interesting  animals  and  birds 
our  farms  might  shelter  were  it  not  for  this  unfortun¬ 
ate  lingering  instinct  of  savagery,  the  longing  to  kill. 

Ohio.  J.  E.  WING. 


THE  SNOWFLAKE  JR.  POTATO.  Fig.  23.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  38. 
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Killing  Peach  Borers. — About  25  years  ago,  I 
commenced  to  doctor  for  the  peach  yellows  and 
borers,  first  by  getting  the  refuse  settling  from  soap 
kettles,  digging  around  each  tree  down  to  the  spread¬ 
ing  roots,  and  putting  a  pailful  to  each  one,  for  a  few 
years,  with  some  noticeable  benefit.  Then  I  tried 
potash  by  mixing  20  pounds  of  potash  and  six  pounds 
of  tallow,  filling  the  barrel  with  water,  and  filling 
the  holes  around  each  tree  with  this  strong  soft  soap, 
once  every  two  years,  checking  the  yellows,  and 
banishing  the  borers.  The  next  and  best  experiment 
was  with  a  barrel  of  coal  tar  ;  I  dug  around  each  tree 
September  1,  every  two  years,  and  put  on  a  heavy 
coat  about  four  to  six  inches  above  the  surface,  and 
to  the  spreading  roots  at  the  bottom,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  the  soil  as  soon  as  done  to  hold  it  on. 
This  I  have  found  successful  for  the  past  10  years, 
without  injury  to  the  trees,  and  I  have  some  of  those 
trees  now  in  full  bearing  set  out  25  and  30  years  ago  ; 
some  of  them  yield  15  to  20  baskets  per  tree,  while 
almost  invariably,  all  the  peach  trees  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  set  out  at  that  time,  have  long  ago  disap¬ 
peared.  I  suppose  that  it  might  do  to  put  on  this 
coal  tar  at  any  time  of  year,  taking  care  to  cover  it 
with  soil  above  ground  where  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 
The  reason  I  use  it  September  1  is  because  the  borers 
hatch  out  in  summer  and  commence 
work  at  that  time.  w.  w.  G. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Electro- Horticulture. — Incandescent 
electric  light  is  found  to  exert  a  marked 
influence  over  plants  under  glass.  An 
experiment  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Kane, 
at  the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  gives  some  definite  data  on  this 
subject.  E'ght  16-candle  power  electric 
lights  were  arranged  at  the  south  end  of 
the  center  bed  in  a  greenhouse,  the  light 
being  thrown  the  entire  length  of  the  bed 
by  means  of  a  large  reflector.  The  bed 
was  8  x  50  feet,  and  the  light  stood  three 
feet  above  it.  The  plants  used  were  spin¬ 
ach,  lettuce,  cress  and  cauliflower.  The 
lights  were  running  from  6  p.  m.  to  11 
p.  m.  each  night,  excepting  Sunday.  No¬ 
vember  8,  the  cauliflower  was  trans¬ 
planted  ;  it  was  harvested  January  10. 

The  plants  nearest  the  light  grew  taller 
than  the  others,  but  the  heads  increased 
in  size  as  they  were  farther  from  the 
light.  The  lettuce  showed  similar  char¬ 
acteristics;  the  plants  near  the  light  grew 
taller,  but  were  lighter  in  weight  than  the 
others.  The  spinach  grew  taller  nearer 
the  light,  but  the  leaves  were  narrower. 

The  cress  did  not  show  any  effect,  other 
than,  perhaps,  an  earlier  maturity  under 
the  light.  It  seems  that  no  definite  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  experi¬ 
ments,  though  it  would  appear  that  the 
use  of  the  light  tends  to  produce  a  taller 
but  lighter  growth.  The  spindling  growth 
is  very  noticeable  in  Fig.  25,  showing  the 
electric-lighted  end  of  the  house,  an 
especial  contrast  being  shown  by  the  let¬ 
tuce  in  Fig.  24,  at  the  end  farthest  from 
the  light.  _ 


WHAT  SAY? 

Prices  for  Milk? — I  would  like  to 
know  from  some  of  your  subscribers 
in  sections  where  milk  is  sold,  what 
price  they  are  getting  at  their  railroad  stations 
We  have  had  a  creamery  in  successful  operation  in 
this  place  for  some  time,  but  last  year,  a  milk  station 
was  put  up  by  the  railroad  company.  The  milk  sta¬ 
tion  is  paying  2%  cents  per  quart.  subscriber. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

Do  Silos  Waste  the  Corn  Kernel?— The  maize 
kernel  contains  the  essential  oil  of  modern  dairying 
in  those  sections  which  are  arable  in  distinction  from 
the  natural  grass  areas.  Are  we  wasting  the  maize 
kernel  in  the  silo  ?  A  successful  dairy  feeder  who 
has  no  silo,  states  the  question  in  this  way  :  A  well¬ 
eared  corn  crop  which  would  yield  12  tons  for  the 
silo,  would  husk  out  a  bushel  of  ears  to  a  25-hill 
shock.  This  shock  would  make  four  bundles  of  stalks. 
If  fed  as  ensilage,  the  cow  would  be  given  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  one  bundle  of  stalks,  which  would  make  about 
one  bushel  when  put  through  the  cutter.  A  bushel 
of  ensilage  equals,  therefore,  a  bundle  of  stalks  and 
four  quarts  of  shelled  corn.  To  this,  the  feeder  will, 
probably,  add  a  quart  of  linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal, 
or  four  quarts  of  bran.  This  goes  to  show  that  the 
ensilage  feeder  is  overfeeding  with  grain,  or  else  his 
corn  has  deteriorated  in  the  silo.  What  do  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  think  of  the  argument  ?  Does  the  corn 
lose  in  feeding  value  by  being  passed  through  the  silo  ? 

Connecticut.  e.  c.  birge. 


WHAT  BREED  IS  “  THE  BUSINESS  HEN?” 

IT  DEPENDS  ON  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Notes  From  the  New  York  Show. 

A  study  of  the  different  breeds  exhibited,  and  talks 
with  the  different  breeders,  confirm  the  truth  that 
tastes  differ.  Were  it  not  so,  how  could  we  account 
for  the  great  diversity  in  form  and  color  of  fowls  ? 
Here  we  see  every  style  from  the  slender,  clean-legged, 
active  Games  and  Leghorns,  to  the  heavy,  slow,  slug¬ 
gish  Cochins  and  Brahmas,  with  their  immense  leg 
feathering.  There  is  every  shade  of  color,  too,  from 
the  glossy  black  of  the  Minorcas  and  Langshans,  to 
the  snowy  white  of  the  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and 
P.  Rocks  ;  there  are  browns  and  buffs  ;  fowls  mottled, 
laced,  streaked  and  speckled  ;  those  with  single 
combs,  double  combs,  rose  combs,  pea  combs,  large 
combs  and  small  combs  ;  fowls  with  topknots  that 
nearly  hide  their  heads,  and  those  without ;  fowls 
that  weigh  a  dozen  pounds  or  more,  and  those  whose 
weight  is  computed  in  ounces  ;  fowls  for  the  land  and 
fowls  for  the  water — all  sorts,  kinds,  and  sizes.  Yet 
some  one  fancies  each  of  these  different  kinds,  either 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  sentiment,  or  for  business 
reasons.  The  reasons  given  for  their  preferences  are 
extremely  interesting  and,  perhaps,  instructive. 


I  asked  one  breeder  of  Light  Brahmas  why  he  pre¬ 
ferred  this  breed  rather  than  others.  He  said  that, 
with  one  exception,  he  was  the  oldest  exhibitor  of 
the  breed,  and  that  his  father  bred  them  before  him. 
He  likes  them  first,  because  of  their  size  ;  they  make 
good  broilers  at  an  earlier  age  than  some  of  the 
smaller  breeds,  more  quickly  come  to  a  roasting  age  ; 
besides  there  is  something  of  them  when  killed  as 
fowls,  the  larger  ones  rivaling  turkeys  in  size.  Then 
they  are  healthy  and  hardy  ;  he  seldom  has  sickness, 
and  they  endure  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  better 
than  other  breeds.  In  the  matter  of  laying,  he  claims 
that  they  will  lay  as  many  eggs  per  year  as  any  of 
the  other  breeds,  and  will  lay  well  in  winter  when 
the  Leghorns  are  frozen  up.  Probably  Leghorn  and 
Minorca  breeders  will  not  be  ready  to  admit  the  last 
claim.  The  heavy  leg-feathering  of  all  the  Asiatic 
classes  is  an  objection  in  the  estimation  of  many. 
The  Dark  Brahmas  do  not  have  the  popularity  of 
their  lighter  cousins,  as  comparatively  few  of  them 
are  shown. 

Another  of  the  heavy  breeds  that  has  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  is  the  Cochin  in  its  various  colors.  Leading 
in  numbers  is  the  Partridge  Cochin,  and  these,  with 
their  rich  dark  coloring,  are  beautiful  birds.  The 
Buffs,  too,  have  many  admirers,  and  buff  is  the  popu¬ 
lar  color  now  in  many  of  the  different  breeds.  I  asked 


a  breeder  of  Buff  Cochins  the  reason  for  his  prefer¬ 
ence.  He  said  that  they  were  quiet,  easily  confined 
and  kept,  hardy,  healthy,  seldom  sick,  and  were 
excellent  for  the  table.  He  admitted  that  he  wasn’t 
bragging  any  about  their  egg-producing  abilities.  He 
ended  his  story  of  their  good  points  by  the  significant 
comment,  “  Well,  I  like  them,”  given  in  a  way  tint 
showed  that  they  just  pleased  his  fancy.  A  few  of 
the  Black,  and  White  Cochins  were  shown,  but  they 
seem  less  popular  than  the  other  colors,  though  much 
the  same  in  other  respects. 

Another  Asiatic  breed,  which  is  becoming  quite 
popular  in  some  quarters,  is  the  Langshan.  Its  ad¬ 
mirers  claim  that  it  is  a  better  egg  producer  than  the 
Cochins  or  Brahmas,  more  active,  and  a  great  for¬ 
ager.  The  hens  are  said  to  make  excellent  mothers, 
and  weigh  seven  to  nine  pounds  each,  the  cocks  two 
or  three  pounds  more.  The  leg  feathering  is  much 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  good 
specimens  being  feathered  only  on  the  legs  and  outer 
toes.  The  birds  are,  certainly,  very  active,  for  a 
heavy  breed,  and  their  glossy  plumage  and  bright  red 
combs  aud  ear  lobes  render  them  very  attractive. 
The  pullets  are  said  to  lay  at  an  early  age  for  a  large 
breed.  They  seem  to  be  quite  an  advance,  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes,  over  the  other  Asiatic  breeds.  The 
popular  color  seems  to  be  black,  although 
some  are  shown  in  white  and  blue.  They 
have  single  combs,  and  are  heavily 
feathered. 

The  old  Barred  P.  Rock  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  any  description.  But  the 
White  P.  Rock  is  a  more  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  the  Buff  variety  still  newer. 
These  much  resemble  the  old  original 
except  in  color  of  plumage  ;  the  White  is 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Barred,  from 
which  it  is  a  sport.  Many  prefer  a  white 
fowl,  and  this  color  dresses  better  than 
dark-plumaged  birds.  Of  course,  those 
possessed  of  the  fad  for  buff  colors  will 
prefer  the  birds  of  this  color. 

Our  old  friend,  the  Silver  Wyandotte, 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  gaining  in  popularity, 
judging  from  the  exhibits.  It  and  the 
Golden  Wyandotte  are  difficult  to  breed 
true  to  the  type,  and  some  strains  have 
been  weakened  by  inbreeding.  But  good 
strains  are  excellent  business  fowls,  the 
yellow  skin,  smooth  yellow  legs,  broad, 
plump  breasts,  low  combs,  heavy  feather¬ 
ing,  and  exceedingly  docile  dispositions, 
render  them  well  suited  for  the  farm  or 
the  yard  of  the  smaller  breeder.  They 
are  excellent  for  broilers.  The  Whites 
are  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity,  the 
entries  this  year  being  more  than  double 
those  of  last  year,  and  outnumbering 
those  of  either  the  Silver  or  the  Golden 
varieties.  I  believe  that,  if  properly  bred 
and  handled,  the  White  Wyandotte  is  the 
coming  business  fowl  of  this  country. 
The  Buff  will  fill  the  bill  for  the  admirers 
of  that  color. 

Another  breed  that  needs  no  one  to 
sing  its  praises  is  the  Leghorn.  The 
White  is  the  original,  but  entries  were 
much  smaller  than  formerly.  Breeders 
claim  that  this  breed  beats  them  all  as  egg 
producers.  The  largest  entries  of  any  of 
the  varieties  were  of  the  S.  C.  Browns.  The 
R.  C.  Browns  and  R.  C.  Whites  were  in 
smaller  numbers,  but  the  Buffs  showed 
up  well.  We  now  have  a  R.  C.  Buff.  The  breeders 
claim  that  the  rose  combs  are  exempt  from  injury 
from  frost,  hence  are  better  than  the  single  combs  ; 
this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  as  they  are  not  so 
easily  frosted,  but  none  of  this  class  of  fowls  is  fitted 
to  endure  extreme  cold  weather  ;  their  feathers  are 
too  light. 

Belonging  in  the  same  class  as  the  Leghorns,  are 
the  Minorcas.  Like  the  other  breeds,  their  breeders 
make  some  special  claims  for  them.  They  are  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  Leghorns,  and  lay  very  white, 
large  eggs.  It  is  claimed  that,  estimated  by  weight, 
no  other  breed  will  produce  so  many  eggs  per  year  as 
these.  They  do  lay  the  most  beautifully  white  eggs 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  most  popular  color  in  these  is 
black,  there  being  few  of  the  White  Minorcas.  But 
both  have  very  large  combs  and  showy  red  wattles, 
with  white  ear  lobes,  and  these  large  combs  are  an 
excellent  target  for  Jack  Frost.  Still  there  is  a 
variety  with  rose  combs,  which  are  claimed  to  endure 
the  cold. 

The  Indian  Games,  which  have  been  recently 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  have  many  points  to  recom¬ 
mend  them.  The  Dorkings  are  excellent  as  table 
fowls.  The  American  Dominiques  have  many  admir¬ 
ers.  Although  the  breeds  named,  constitute  hardly 
one-tenth  of  the  total  number  shown,  they  comprise 
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the  most  desirable  of  the  breeds  considered  from  a 
business  standpoint,  and  among  them,  almost  any  one 
should  be  able  to  get  a  breed  that  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  either  for  business  or  pleasure.  f.  h.  v. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

now  MUCH  CAN  BE  SAFELY  FED  ? 

What  has  been  your  experience  with  feeding  cotton-seed  meal 
to  poultry  ?  There  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  this  food  is 
suitable  for  poultry,  and  we  wish  to  obtain  all  possible  facts 
about  it.  How  much  may  be  safely  fed  ?  What  other  foods  are 
best  fed  with  it  ? 

For  several  years,  I  have  not  fed  any  cotton-seed 
meal  to  poultry,  as  I  found  that  an  abundance  of 
green  Crimson  clover  answered  the  purpose  equally 
well,  or  rather  better,  and  was,  apparently,  decidedly 
more  relished  by  the  poultry.  When  I  did  feed  it,  I 
found  it  decidedly  beneficial,  as  evidenced  by  the 
glossy  plumage  and  quantity  of  eggs  laid.  But  I  did 
not  feed  it  on  the  principle  of  “Root,  hog,  or  die.” 
The  poultry  received  their  regular  rations,  while  a 
quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal,  mixed  with  an  equal 
portion,  by  measure,  of  linseed  meal,  was  placed 
where  they  had  ready  access  to  it.  Some  days,  they 
ate  quite  a  quantity  of  the  mixture,  while  on  others 
they  scarcely  touched  it.  When  the  brute  creation, 
including  poultry,  has  access  to  the  things  requisite 
to  its  welfare  at  all  times,  I  believe  that,  ordinarily, 
instinct  will  guide  it  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  be 
consumed  at  a  time.  Stock  will  actually  suffer  when 
lavishly  supplied  with  the  best  of  food,  if  this  is  of 
too  one-sided  a  nature.  Cows,  for  example,  if  fed 
too  freely  with  highly  nitrogenous  substances,  will 
soon  be  found  eating  their  bedding  of  straw,  and, 
unless  fat-formers  are  furnished  more  liberally,  the 
muscle-makers  will  undergo  a  second  chemical  de¬ 
composition,  to  the  loss  of  the  feeder.  This  is  another 
illustration  of  the  value  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Primer  Sci¬ 
ence.  Although  we  can  calculate  the  ration  for  a 
hen,  we  cannot  so  easily  administer  it,  as  each  hen  can¬ 
not  well  be  fed  separately.  This  is  what  induced  me  to 
be  governed  by  the  instinct  of  my  poultry  when  feed¬ 
ing  such  a  concentrated  food  as  cotton-seed  meal,  and, 
if  ever  I  have  occasion  to  feed  it  again,  I  shall  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  rule,  rather  than  mix  it  with  a 
mush  and  make  them  eat  it  whether  they  want  it  or 
not.  The  way  I  fed  it  was  quite  satisfactory  to  me, 
and  unless  I  have  positive  proof  of  a  better  way,  I 
see  no  reason  for  making  a  change.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

When  trying  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  to  laying 
hens,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  hens  would  not  eat 
it,  and  they  would  eat  but  sparingly  of  grain  mix¬ 
tures  containing  large  proportions  of  the  meal.  As 
grain  mixtures  containing  liberal  quantities  of  dried 
blood  have  always  been  readily  eaten,  I  have  not,  in 
recent  years,  tried  to  feed  much  cotton-seed  meal.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  injurious  to  poultry,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  the  fact  has  been  definitely  proved.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  common  fowls  having  a  liberal 
allowance  of  the  ordinary  foods,  would  not  eat  an  in¬ 
jurious  amount  of  the  meal.  Grain  mixtures  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  cotton-seed  meal  have  been  fed  with  good 
results.  One  mixture  containing,  by  weight,  four 
parts  corn  meal,  two  parts  each  of  wheat  bran  and 
buckwheat  bran,  and  one  part  each  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  oats,  linseed  meal  (o.  p.),  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  has  been  fed  with,  certainly,  not  bad 
effects.  If  much  of  the  meal  be  fed,  I  should  prefer 
feeding,  also,  liberally  of  succulent  vegetable  food 
and  a  fair  allowance  of  the  ordinary  whole  grains, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  cracked  corn. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station.  wm.  p.  wheeler. 

I  have  had  a  very  limited  experience  in  feeding  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  to  poultry.  I  have  fed  about  10  per 
cent  in  the  morning  feed,  with  seemingly  good  results. 

I  generally  feed  in  connection  with  bran,  ground 
meat,  corn  meal,  oat  feed  and  linseed  meal.  I  think 
that  the  cotton  seed  somewhat  counteracts  the  loosen¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  bran,  meat  and  linseed  meal. 

New  Jersey.  J.  e.  stevenson. 


Making  Small  Cheeses  at  Home. 

H.  It.,  Alton ,  III. — I  should  like  to  learn  how  to  make  Limburger 
and  the  yellow  cake  or  cream  cheese. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  STEWART. 

Limburger  Cheese  is  a  special  product,  like  some 
others  which  depend  for  their  flavor  on  a  peculiar 
process  of  curing  by  which  a  certain  decomposition 
of  the  curd  is  produced.  In  this  decomposition,  the 
curd  becomes  much  like  butter,  soft  and  rich  to  the 
taste,  by  a  well-known  change  which  occurs  in  the 
casein — as  in  all  nitrogenous  matter — producing  an 


unctuous  substance  commonly  known  as  adipocere, 
and  which  is  contained  in  all  fully  cured  cheese  to  a 
less  or  greater  extent.  It  is  this  change  in  cheese  by 
which  the  larger  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  produced 
than  could  be  expected  or  warranted  by  the  actual 
fats  originally  contained  in  the  milk.  Two  kinds  of 
Limburger  cheese  are  made  in  Belgium,  the  Herv6 
and  the  real  Limburger;  these  differ  mostly  in  the 
special  curing,  the  former  being  eaten  when  com¬ 
paratively  fresh,  while  the  latter  is  kept  longer  and 
is  exposed  to  warmer  temperature  to  develop  a  fur¬ 
ther  change  in  the  casein  referred  to.  The  Limburger 
is  somewhat  extensively  made  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
makers  are  enviously  charged  with  quite  unpleasant 
methods  of  producing  the  special  odor  and  flavor  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  their  cheese,  as,  for  instance,  burying 
the  cheese  in  fermenting  manure  to  get  the  highly 
pronounced  characteristics.  Of  course  this  is  wholly 
imaginary,  and  while  some  may  believe  the  story,  yet 
it  may  be  said  to  be  totally  unfounded,  and  more  of  a 
humorous  reference  to  the  highly  flavored  character 
of  the  cheese,  than  any  serious  matter  of  fact. 

The  process  is  as  follows  :  The  new  milk  direct  from 
the  cow  is  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  ren¬ 
net,  and  set  to  curd,  for  one  hour.  The  curd  is  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  molds  of  the  desired  size,  about  four 
or  five  inches  long,  three  wide,  and  two  or  three  deep, 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  pierced  with  holes  to  drain 
off  the  whey.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  molds 
are  turned  so  that  the  draining  may  be  facilitated, 
and  the  cheeses  are  left  two  hours  longer,  after  which 
they  are  firm  enough  to  be  turned  out  on  a  mat  of 
clean  straw,  for  further  drainage.  The  cheeses  are 
kept  separated  by  small,  thin  boards  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering,  and  thus  remain  for  two  days,  during 
which  they  are  turned  three  or  four  times  in  the  24 
hours.  This  continues  until  the  curd  becomes  soft 
and  buttery,  this  change  being  regulated  according 
to  the  temperature ;  in  cool  weather,  the  period  is 
extended  to  five  days  ;  in  the  summer  two  days  are 
sufficient  to  cause  this  first  change  in  the  curd.  The 
cheeses  are  then  sprinkled  with  finely  powdered  salt, 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  dissolved  and  absorbed,  which 
takes  two  days,  the  salting  is  repeated,  the  cheese 
being  then  turned. 

The  next  change  is  to  move  the  cheeses  to  a  well- 
ventilated  cellar  in  which  the  temperature  is  care¬ 
fully  regulated  and  kept  even,  at  about  60  degrees. 
They  are  ranged  as  before,  but  on  shelves,  so  that 
they  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  the  salting  is  re¬ 
peated,  but  this  time  by  the  use  of  brine,  with  which 
they  are  sprinkled.  They  are  turned  three  times  a 
week.  After  five  weeks  of  this  treatment,  the  cheeses 
are  known  as  young,  and  are  sold  as  such  to  those 
who  do  not  desire  the  high  flavor  of  the  old  cheeses, 
called  ripe.  The  ripe  cheeses  are  known  as  perfect, 
and  are  of  a  rich,  soft  buttery  consistence,  and  of  a 
yellowish  color,  but  of  that  pronounced  flavor  which 
some  do  not  relish,  but  which  others  think  the  very 
highest  perfection.  Tastes  differ  in  this  respect. 

Cream  Cheese. — This  is  a  delicacy  which  is  accept¬ 
able  to  every  one,  being,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  butter  made 
without  churning,  merely  by  the  agglomeration  of 
the  sweet  cream  into  a  cake  of  a  cheesy  consistence. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  it.  The  milk  is  set  in 
the  usual  manner  for  the  cream  to  rise  for  12  or  24 
hours.  The  shallow  pans  which  are  used  are  then 
set  on  a  stove  or  other  heater,  and  warmed  slowly 
until  the  skin  of  cream  wrinkles,  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  and  set  for  the  cream  to  rise  completely, 
which  it  does  very  soon,  leaving  a  thick  adherent  skin 
on  the  milk,  which  may  be  rolled  off  without  break¬ 
ing.  This  cream  is  put  into  small,  bottomless  frames, 
5x3  inches  and  two  deep,  which  are  set  on  a  folded 
cloth  which  absorbs  the  milk,  leaving,  in  a  few  hours, 
a  cake  of  cream  a  little  shrunken  from  the  original 
size,  and  which  may  be  lifted,  if  handled  carefully, 
on  to  a  plate  for  eating.  It  is  not  salted  except  when 
eaten.  The  cheese  has  no  special,  cheesy  flavor,  but 
is  simply  sweet,  solid  cream,  and  is  eaten  in  place  of 
butter,  or  with  fruit  or  spread  on  bread.  To  give  a 
better  appearance,  the  frames  or  molds  are  often  set 
on  mats  made  of  straws  sewed  together,  by  which  the 
bottom — which  is  turned  upwards  when  the  cheese  is 
sold — is  corrugated,  and  looks  better  than  the  mere 
bare  surface  may.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  has  been 
done  by  the  writer,  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  molds 
engraved  with  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  farm 
where  it  is  made.  These  cheeses,  weighing  half  a 
pound,  sell  for  50  cents  at  the  fancy  groceries  and 
markets  of  New  York  City. 

Small  Domestic  Cheeses. — In  any  small  dairy,  it 
is  easy  to  make  small  cheeses  of  three  to  ten  pounds’ 
weight,  with  two  cows’  milk.  The  night’s  milk  with 
the  cream  well  stirred  in  it,  and  the  morning’s  milk, 
to  which  the  cream  of  the  last  morning’s  milk  may 
be  added,  if  extra  fine  quality  be  desired,  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  and  warmed  to  80  degrees,  when  the 
rennet  is  added  ;  100  pounds  of  milk,  which  will  make 


10  pounds  of  cheese,  require  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
the  common  extract  of  rennet,  or  one-half  of  one  of 
the  rennet  tablets  sold  for  this  purpose.  This  will 
bring  the  curd  in  half  an  hour  if  the  milk  be  kept  at 
this  temperature.  The  curd  is  then  cut  two  ways  to 
let  the  rennet  separate,  when  it  is  drawn  off  through 
a  strainer  in  the  vat  near  ihe  top.  The  vat  may  be 
one  of  the  common  wash  boilers — kept,  of  course, 
especially  for  this  purpose,  or  a  substitute  made  ex¬ 
pressly  of  tin,  an  oval  form  being  the  handiest  for 
use.  The  curd  is  then  carefully  dipped  out  and  set  in 
the  molds,  which  are,  or  may  be,  common  straight¬ 
sided  tin  pails  of  sufficient  size,  or  mere  rings  made 
for  the  purpose  six  inches  in  diameter.  These  are  set 
on  a  smooth,  wooden  bottom  with  small  channels  for 
the  whey  to  drain  off,  if  it  be  in  excess.  After  the 
curd  has  set  in  this  way*12  hours,  the  mold  is  reversed 
to  drain  off  the  whey,  yet  preserve  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  in  the  cheese  to  make  it  soft  and  moist 
enough.  The  curd  is  not  salted,  but  the  cheese  is 
rubbed  with  the  finest  salt  daily  as  it  is  turned.  In 
three  or  four  weeks,  as  the  temperature  may  be 
warm  or  cool,  the  cheese  is  fit  for  use,  but  it  is  im¬ 
proved  daily  by  keeping  it  in  a  moist,  dampish  place, 
and  daily  rubbing  with  sweet  cream  on  the  outside. 
If  any  mold  gather  on  the  cheese,  as  it  may,  it  is 
rubbed  off  with  a  cloth  wetted  in  warm  water  before 
the  rubbing  is  done.  I  have  been  making  these 
cheeses  for  some  years,  for  home  use  and  for  sale, 
getting  20  cents  a  pound  for  them,  which  is  better 
than  buttermaking,  and  very  much  less  trouble. 


A  Ration  for  Fattening  Steers. 

II.  S.,  Gleeville,  Md. — I  wish  to  fatten  steers  weighing  1,025 
pounds,  on  corn  meal,  oats,  bran,  shredded  corn  fodder  and  ensi¬ 
lage,  the  ensilage  having  about  60  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre 
when  cut.  Can  I  get  a  properly  balanced  ration  by  mixing  the 
above  grains,  and  in  what  proportion  should  they  be  mixed  ?  I 
do  not  wish  to  feed  any  hay,  as  I  have  nothing  but  Timothy,  and 
the  price  is  good. 


Ans. — A  ration  compounded  with  the  grains  given, 
will  contain  too  little  protein.  You  will  secure  far 
better  results  if  you  could  purchase  some  linseed  meal 
and  combine  with  the  other  grains.  The  ensilage  and 
corn  fodder  will  be  sufficient  for  roughage.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  daily  ration  : 


25  lbs.  ensilage . 

15  lbs.  corn  fodder . 

3  lbs.  corn  meal . 

3  lbs.  bran . 

3  lbs.  oats . . 

4  lbs.  linseed  meal . 

Totals . 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :6.4. 


/ - Digestible  nutrients. - , 

Protein 

.  Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 

.30 

3.00 

.132 

.45 

6.00 

.139 

.218 

1.90 

.098 

.351 

1.33 

.077 

.253 

1.38 

.118 

1.03 

1.06 

.283 

2.602 

14.67 

.847 

L.  A.  C. 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Fodder. 

E.  E.  !>.,  Ghent,  Minn. — Would  you  advise  sowing  peas  and  oats 
together  to  feed  ground  together  ?  I  sowed  some  Belgian  field 
peas  with  oats  last  summer,  cut  them  with  the  binder  when  the 
oats  were  ripe,  and  thrashed  them  together.  I  can  just  as  well 
raise  them  together  as  oats  alone.  Do  the  peas  leave  any  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  ground  ?  How  would  it  do  to  feed  oats  and  peas  to 
horses,  half  and  half  by  measure? 


ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  THOS.  SHAW. 

Most  unhesitatingly  would  I  advise  sowing  peas 
and  oats  together  for  certain  uses  ;  but  when  thus 
grown,  I  would  not  think  of  thrashing  the  combined 
crop.  It  is  unnecessary  labor  ;  when  thus  grown,  the 
crop  should  be  cut  a  little  before  it  is  ripe.  When 
the  oats  have  turned  yellow,  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground  upward,  the  crop  is  ready  to  cut.  All  the 
nutriment  that  it  will  ever  contain  will  then  be  in 
the  crop.  The  grain  will  then  be  in  the  dough  stage. 
Cut  with  the  binder  and  tie  in  small  sheaves  quite 
loosely,  stand  the  sheaves  up  in  long  shocks  two  and 
two.  Don’t  thrash  before  feeding.  If  the  crop  be  fed 
to  cattle  or  sheep,  they  will  do  the  thrashing  and, 
also,  the  grinding,  in  the  best  possible  way.  When 
fed  to  cows,  it  may  be  well  to  run  the  mixture  through 
a  cutting  box,  for  then  other  meal  may  be  added  very 
conveniently  should  it  be  wanted.  It  would  not  need 
to  be  thus  prepared  for  sheep.  They  will  do  the  cut¬ 
ting,  thrashing  and  grinding. 

For  soiling  food,  this  mixture  is  not  easily  sur¬ 
passed.  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  not  more 
grown  over  all  the  northern  half  of  this  Republic.  It 
makes  a  great  food  for  dairy  cows.  Try  it,  farmers, 
try  it,  everywhere,  try  it  and  see  what  is  in  it !  Don’t 
allow  good  things  to  be  within  reach  without  reach¬ 
ing  for  them  ! 

In  sowing  this  food,  mix  the  seed  and  sow  with 
the  grain  drill.  Bury  2%  to  3 %  inches,  according  to 
soil,  and  just  when  the  young  plants  begin  to  show, 
run  over  the  ground  with  a  slant-tooth  harrow.  The 
proportions  of  the  mixture  must  be  determined  by 
the  farmer  himself  by  actual  test.  In  the  Gallatin 
Valley,  Montana,  if  one-third  only  of  the  mixture 
were  oats,  the  oats  would  be  overpowered  with  the 
peas.  In  southern  Minnesota,  with  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  of  seed,  the  danger  would  be  imminent  that  the 
peas  would  be  overshadowed  by  the  oats.  In  the 
eastern  States,  it  will,  probably,  be  found  that  the 
crop  requires  to  be  sown  in  about  equal  proportions. 

The  advantages  from  sowing  this  crop  are  :  First, 
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to  provide  soiling  food  and  fodder  excellent  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Second,  to  save  the  labor  of  thrashing  and  grind¬ 
ing.  And,  third,  to  secure  the  consumption  of  all 
the  straw  on  account  of  its  palatqbility.  Again  I  say, 
farmers,  try  this  crop  !  It  may  mean  much  to  you. 
Peas  bring  nitrogen  to  the  soil  from  the  air.  A  crop 
of  peas  may  be  taken  from  the  soil,  and  it  will  be 
richer  in  nitrogen  after  the  removal  of  the  crop  than 
before  it  was  grown.  That  is  a  cheaper  way  of  get¬ 
ting  nitrogen  than  buying  it  from  the  manufacturer 
of  fertilizers. 

As  a  food  for  horses,  one-third  peas  would  be  better 
than  one-half.  Peas  are  not  commonly  fed  to  horses 
because  of  their  dearness  as  compared  with  oats, 
and  because  of  the  greater  labor  of  grinding  them 
when  fed  whole,  owing  to  their  hardness. 

How  Hens  are  Fed  at  Cornell. 

II.  W.  II.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — With  wheat  at  $28  per  ton,  bran  at 
$8,  middlings  at  $12,  corn  at  $12  (costs  five  cents  per  bushel  for 
cracking),  corn  meal  at  $14,  oats  at  $12.50,  meat  meal  at  $40, 
clover  hay  at  $13,  cabbage  at  $10,  oyster  shells  at  $15,  grit  at  $20, 
straw  at  $7  for  litter,  will  some  expert  poultrymen,  those  that 
get  50  per  cent  of  eggs  in  November,  December  and  January, 
compound  a  ration  that  will  produce  those  results  at  a  profit, 
with  eggs  at  30  cents  per  dozen  ?  The  hens  are  P.  Rocks  hatched 
the  last  week  in  March,  in  April  and  May,  1896;  W.  Wyandottes 
hatched  in  April  and  May,  and  Brown  Leghorns  hatched  in 
May  and  June. 

Ans. — Though  I  cannot  guarantee  a  ration  to  give 
a  profit  or  the  results  asked  for,  the  following  ration 
is  the  one  we  use,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  :  Morn¬ 
ing  feed  :  one  bushel  oat  meal,  one  bushel  corn  meal, 
one  bushel  middlings,  two  bushels  bran.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  put  in  the  feed  trough,  and  no  more  used  than 
the  hens  will  eat  up  clean.  At  midday,  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  is  thrown  around  the  house  in  the  litter, 
and  the  fowls  made  to  scratch  for  it :  two  bushels’ 
wheat,  one  bushel  oats,  1%  bushel  cracked  corn.  The 
object  in  scattering  this  feed  on  the  litter  of  the  floor, 
is  to  give  the  hens  exercise,  and  the  more  they  can  be 
made  to  hunt  for  the  grain,  the  better.  In  addition 
to  the  grain  fed,  have  constantly  in  the  house  a 
supply  of  fresh  ground  or  cut  bone  and  a  plentiful 
amount  of  fine  road  dust.  The  hens  have  access  at 
all  times  to  mangels  or  turnips.  If  you  have  cab¬ 
bages,  let  the  fowls  have  what  they  will  eat  of  them. 
Some  green  succulent  food  during  the  winter  is  a 
great  help.  Clover  hay  or  clover  chaff  is  relished 
and  may  be  put  in  frames  or  used  partly  for  litter. 
Oyster  shells  and  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh  water  com¬ 
plete  the  ration  ;  a  warm  house  is  provided,  and  the 
returns  in  eggs  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 

X..  A.  CLINTON. 

Killing  Ticks  on  Cattle. 

B. ,  Kansas. — I  would  like  to  know  why  cattle  that  are  to  be 
shipped  from  a  tick-infested  region,  might  not  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  by  smearing  them  once  a  week,  for  three  weeks,  with 
soap  and  salt  ?  That  will  cleanse  from  lice,  why  not  from  ticks. 

Ans. — I  would  not  like  to  use  the  soap  and  salt  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  above,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Strictly  pure  soap  is  rather  costly.  To  be  efficient, 
the  soap  ought  to  be  left  on  for  some  time.  Ordinary 
soap,  unless  again  removed  with  water,  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  produce  disease  of  the  skin.  No  matter  how 
effective  while  wet,  if  a  single  hair  be  missed, 
you  may  and  you  may  not  skip  quite  a  number  of  the 
infinitesimally  small  young  ticks.  When  you  are 
through,  even  though  all  the  ticks  be  killed,  what 
good  will  it  do  any  one  for  shipping  purposes  ?'  The 
quarantine  laws  do  not  permit  shipping  cattle  from 
tick-infested  regions  to  where  ticks  do  not  have  their 
natural  habitat,  except  during  certain  months,  and 
then,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  questions  with  regard  to 
ticks  are  asked.  A  mixture  of  kerosene,  lard  and 
sulphur  makes  short  work  of  all  ticks  touched  there¬ 
by.  Sulphur  mixed  with  the  salt  given  to  cattle 
makes  their  skins  an  undesirable  abiding  place  for 
ticks.  The  majority  of  them  are  too  fastidious  to 
feast  on  cattle  whose  perspiration  is  flavored  with 
brimstone.  Concert  of  action,  necessitating  legislation 
coupled  with  severe  penalties  for  violation  thereof,  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  ever  rid  us  of  this  pest.  One 
can’t  well  keep  his  own  fields  clean  when  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  fields  are  foul.  It  has  now  been  scientifically 
demonstrated  that,  “no  ticks  no  Texas  fever,”  and  it 
seems  to  be  equally  plain  that,  no  cattle  no  ticks.  In 
other  words,  if  everybody  were  compelled  to  keep  his 
cattle  free  from  ticks,  these  parasites  could  be  readily 
exterminated.  j.  c.  senger. 

Root  Galls  on  Peach  Roots. 

C.  II.  S.  J.,  Tifton,  Oa. — Last  winter,  among  a  lot  of  nursery 
stock  I  ordered— peach  and  plum  trees— I  found  a  few  trees 
affected  with  so-called  root  or  crown  galls.  All  affected  trees 
were  destroyed.  I  now  find  that  the  disease  has  developed  upon 
many  of  the  trees  planted  at  that  time,  and  I  desire  information 
regarding  its  history  and  treatment.  What  is  the  prognosis  for 
trees  so  affected,  as  to  longevity,  future  productiveness,  etc. 

Ans. — An  illustrated,  detailed  discussion  of  these 
root-galls  was  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  June  6,  1896, 
and  in  Bulletin  39,  just  issued  from  the  Texas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (College  Station,  Tex.),  there  is  also  a 
brief  account  of  this  mysterious  affection.  Several 


theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  it,  but 
none  of  them  is  based  on  careful  experiments.  Several 
experiment  stations,  as  well  as  the  Government  at 
Washington,  are  now  at  work  on  the  galls,  and  we 
may  get  some  definite  knowledge  in  a  few  years  more. 
Some  peach  trees  are  so  weakened  as  to  become 
worthless  in  a  few  years,  while  others  may  revive  and 
become  paying  plants.  Not  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  we  cannot  explain  how  the  correspondent’s 
remaining  trees  became  affected  after  he  had  de¬ 
stroyed  all  diseased  ones.  Too  little  is  known  about 
these  root-galls  to  enable  one  to  write  very  intelli¬ 
gently  about  them.  m.  v.  slingekland. 

Those  Homemade  Nebraska  Windmills. 

E.  R.,  Whitehall,  III.— I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  5,  a 
description  of  a  homemade  windmill  for  pumping  water.  What 
is  the  size  of  wheel  ?  I  wish  to  try  one  and  see  how  it  will  work 
in  Illinois. 

Ans. — We  usually  make  our  wheels  eight  feet  in 
diameter  ;  that  is,  we  use  four  2x2-inch  hard  wood 
pieces  eight  feet  long,  and  they  cross  on  the  axle,  so 
that  the  fans  are  four  feet  long,  and  we  make  them 
four  feet  wide,  so  that  the  fan  is  square.  We  use 
one-half-inch  lumber  to  cover  the  fans.  Lapsiding 
does  very  well.  The  box  is  made  enough  larger  than 
the  wheel,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  striking  with 
the  fans.  We  use  a  wire  extending  from  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  one  fan  to  the  next  to  brace  the  wheel.  If 
there  should  be  trees  or  buildings  near  to  interfere, 
the  box  may  be  set  on  posts  as  high  as  you  choose. 
Mine  is  eight  feet  to  the  top  of  the  box. 

Nebraska.  e.  o.  boabdman. 

What  Ails  the  Plum  Orchard. 

E.  O.  K.,  Truro,  N.  /S'.— Cau  you  explain  the  cause  of  my  plum 
trees  dropping  their  foliage  very  early  in  the  season  ?  I  have  a 
young  plum  orchard  of  2,000  trees,  planted  in  the  spring  of  1893. 
I  have  given  clean  culture  and  liberal  fertilizing,  and  the  trees 
have  made  fine  growth  each  year— from  three  to  five  feet  of  new 
wood  each  season — and  last  year  a  good  many  commenced  fruit¬ 
ing,  but  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  they  dropped  their 
leaves  about  September  1,  before  the  fruit  was  fully  grown  or 
ripe.  For  fertilizer,  I  applied  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  fine 
ground  bone,  and  300  pounds  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre,  with 
a  light  dressing  of  common  salt.  The  soil  is  a  good,  sandy  loam 
and  dry. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  the 
exact  cause  of  the  dropping  of  the  plum  leaves,  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  orchard,  or  at  least,  some  of  the  af¬ 
fected  leaves  from  it  in  season.  However,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  is  the  result  of  some  fungous  disease. 
As  these  diseases  often  begin  very  early  in  the  year, 
and  the  germs  lie  dormant  in  the  leaves,  etc.,  it  would 
be  well  to  rake  up  all  trash,  leaves  and  mummified 
fruit  as  soon  as  dry,  and  burn  them  clean.  Then  spray 
the  trees  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  just  before  they 
start  their  buds  into  growth  in  the  spring.  Spray 
again  just  after  the  fruit  has  set.  If  any  signs  of  spots 
on  the  leaves  or  sickly  leaves  appear,  it  would  be  best 
to  spray  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  made 
according  to  the  regular  formula.  If  the  trouble  is 
fungus,  there  is  a  big  stock  of  the  spores  in  the  or¬ 
chard  ready  for  the  next  growing  season. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  Hybrid  Tomatoes  ;  Pruning  the  Vines. 

W.  II.  /S'.,  Olympia,  Wash. — 1.  How  cau  I  get  some  of  the  seed  of 
the  hybrid  tomatoes  shown  at  Figs.  255  and  256  1  I  think  that  I 
have  a  tine  piece  of  ground  for  tomatoes;  it  slopes  to  the  south¬ 
west.  I  would  like  some  instructions  as  to  how  to  care  for  them. 
I  wish  to  get  them  ripened  as  early  as  possible,  as  we  are 
bothered  with  early  frosts  sometimes.  2.  How  about  pruning 
them  ?  How  far  along  is  the  plant  when  you  prune  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  select  only  enough  seed  of  one  hybrid 
tomato  for  plants  the  next  season.  They  are  not  at 
all  fixed,  and  we  do  not  care  to  distribute  the  seed. 
One  must  plant  tomato  seed  under  glass  or  cold 
frames  if  he  would  secure  early  fruit.  2.  Pruning 
tomato  vines  will  not  induce  earlier  fruitage. 

Apples  On  Pear  Stocks. 

0.  N.  G.,  Santa  Barbara  County ,  Cal.— Are  apples  a  success 
grafted  on  pear  stocks  ?  I  have  several  hundred  nice  young  pear 
trees  of  the  Keiffer  and  other  varieties,  that  I  wish  were  apple 
trees. 

Ans. — No,  apples  will  not  thrive  on  pear  stocks. 

Fertilizing  Strawberries  Through  a  Mulch. 

R.  G.  T.,  West  Brownsville,  Pa.— I  have  about  two  acres  of 
strawberries,  set  last  spring,  to  which  I  would  like  to  apply  some 
muriate  of  potash  and  S.  C.  rock,  if  it  be  practicable  to  do  so. 
The  plants  are  in  matted  rows, so  that  it  would  be  extremely  tedious 
to  apply  directly  around  them.  But  after  giving  the  bed  a  heavy 
mulch  of  straw,  can  I  broadcast  the  fertilizer  on  top  of  this,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  filter  through,  without  danger  of  burning  or  in  any  way 
injuring  the  plants  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  that  the  potash  and  rock 
broadcasted  as  proposed  would  do  the  slightest  harm. 
We  would,  however,  prefer  bone  flour  to  the  rock. 

What  Value  in  Coal  Ashes  ? 

M.  0.  yv.,  Toledo,  0. — What  do  you  say  about  the  use  of  fine, 
clean,  sifted  ashes  of  anthracite  coal  as  applied  to  small  and 
other  fruit  of  all  kinds,  rose  bushes  and  other  plants  ?  What  is 
the  best  mode  of  using,  and  when  ? 

Ans. — Such  ashes  will  have  only  a  mechanical  effect. 
There  isn’t  any  plant  food  in  them.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  plants  of  any  kind  will  be  materially  bene¬ 
fited  by  their  use,  except  as  they  may  serve  to  change 
the  texture  of  the  soil. 


Fertilizing  Arbor  Vitce  Hedge. 

R.  8.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 1.  I  have  650  lineal  feet  of  arbor 
vitie  hedge,  but  of  irregular  growths.  Where  the  ground  is  thin 
and  poor,  the  shrubs  are  about  four  feet  high,  while  on  other 
spots,  they  are  six  and  seven  feet.  Is  it  safe  for  me  to  topdress 
the  poor  places  ?  I  am  told  that  stable  manure  should  be  spar¬ 
ingly  used  near  pines,  yet  my  experience  shows  them  as  thriving 
on  rich  ground  as  deciduous  trees.  2.  I  wish  to  extend  my  hedges 
600  feet  next  spring.  Is  it  prudent  to  topdress  on  the  intended 
line  now,  it  being  rather  poor  ground  ?  3.  Which  makes  the  better 
hedge,  Norway  spruce  or  arbor  vibe  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  it  is  quite  safe  for  you  to  topdress  the 
soil  with  manure,  and  an  addition  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  bone  flour  would,  no  doubt,  be  still  more 
helpful.  2.  Yes,  it  would  be  prudent  and  judicious  to 
topdress  now.  3.  Arbor  vitae. 

An  Old  Canadian  Pasture  Field. 

J.  B.,  Flesherton,  Ont. — Will  it  pay  to  buy  unleached  ashes  at 
six  cents  per  bushel  to  apply  on  an  old  pasture  that  is  too  stony 
and  rough  to  pay  for  breaking  ?  The  grass  on  it  at  present,  is 
mostly  June  grass.  Can  it  be  reseeded  with  other  grasses  and 
clover  without  breaking  ?  There  are  a  great  number  of  earth 
worms  in  the  field  in  places.  Part  of  the  field  is  high  and  dry, 
and  part  is  low  and  damp,  but  not  springy.  What  seeds  would 
you  advise  sowing,  and  when  ? 

Ans. — We  would  expect  better  results  by  giving  a 
good  dressing  of  barnyard  manure.  The  hard-wood 
ashes  are  good,  and  would,  no  doubt,  help  the  pasture 
if  manure  be  also  used.  We  would  give  the  top¬ 
dressing  of  manure  this  winter  or  early  spring,  and 
apply  the  ashes  in  the  autumn.  If  the  manure  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  now,  apply  the  ashes  in  early  spring 
and  the  manure  in  the  fall.  Never  apply  both  at 
once,  as  the  potash  in  the  ashes  will  set  free  the 
ammonia  contained  in  the  manure,  and  much  is  lost. 
We  would  have  little  faith  in  sowing  any  seed  on 
such  a  pasture  except  White  clover.  If  this  be  sown 
very  early  in  spring,  and  a  top-dressing  of  manure 
given,  it  may  succeed.  June  grass  is  likely  to  run  out 
other  grasses  if  all  have  an  equal  start.  Now  that  the 
June  grass  has  possession,  there  is  little  chance  for 
the  other  sorts  except  the  one  referred  to  above. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Manure  Liquor. 

F.  A,  Oscola  Mills,  Mich. — I  have  a  cesspool  of  liquid  from  the 
cow  stalls.  Will  an  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  make  it  richer  ? 

Ans. — Yes  ;  but  it  is,  probably,  rich  enough  for 
ordinary  gardening.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  add 
nitrate  to  it  for  use  on  ordinary  crops. 

Crab  Apple ;  Handling  Seed  Potatoes. 

J.  II.,  Salisbury,  Mass.— 1.  Is  the  new  seedling  apple  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Gray  a  real  Crab,  or  only  a  beautiful  little  apple  with  excellent 
flavor  ?  2.  Does  not  the  exposure  of  a  seed  potato  for  several 
weeks  to  strong  sunlight  and  air,  necessarily  diminish  its  vigor? 
3.  What  is  the  best  form  for  a  gooseberry  bush,  tne  tree  or  bush 
form  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  true  Crab,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  beauty  at  that.  2.  Yes  ;  it  does.  Any  growth 
of  the  eye  of  a  potato  is  made  at  the  cost  of  the  vigor 
of  the  seed  piece.  The  advantage  of  placing  seed 
pieces  in  the  sun  is  that  the  eyes  make  a  shorter, 
stubbier  growth.  3.  Bush  form. 

Growing  Second-Crop  Potatoes. 

F.  P.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.— What  is  the  best  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  second-crop  potato  ?  I  have  been  unable  to  get  early 
potatoes,  gro  jvn  the  same  year,  to  grow. 

Ans. — The  second  crop  is  grown  from  the  potatoes 
of  the  second  crop  of  the  previous  year,  the  same  as 
used  for  the  first  crop,  and  not  from  potatoes  grown 
early  the  same  year.  These  are  called  second-crop,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  often  grown  on  land  from  which  an 
early  crop  has  been  dug.  In  Kentucky  where,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  best  second-crop  potatoes  are  produced, 
this  crop  is  planted  in  July,  and  sometimes  as  late 
as  early  in  August.  When  planted  so  late,  they  are 
frequently  cut  down  by  frost  before  mature,  but 
these  immature  potatoes  are  said  to  be  the  best  for 
seed,  although  quite  small.  The  ground  must  be 
very  fertile. 

Powdered  Sulphur  for  Potato  Scab. 

J.  II.,  Salisbury,  Mass. - To  treat  potato  scab  and  rot  with 

powdered  sulphur  successfully,  how  much  would  you  apply  to  a 
hill,  or  a  pound  to  how  many  hills  ?  If  applied  directly  to  the 
potato,  will  it  do  harm  ? 

Ans. — It  may  be  said  that  the  experiments  for  the 
past  two  years  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  most  profit¬ 
able  amount  to  use  is  about  300  pounds  per  acre.  The 
freshly-cut  seed  may  be  rolled  in  the  sulphur,  and  the 
rest  sprinkled  in  the  open  row.  If  fertilizer  be  added 
in  the  row,  the  sulphur  may  be  added  at  the  same 
time.  The  point  is  to  get  the  sulphur  evenly  scat¬ 
tered  through  that  portion  of  the  soil  where  the  new 
potatoes  are  to  form.  Experiments  show  that  no 
harm  comes  to  the  cut  seed  when  sulphur  is  placed  in 
contact  with  it,  provided  that  young,  tender  sprouts 
are  not  already  formed.  Sweet  potato  growers  are 
using  sulphur  to  check  the  soil  rot,  and  the  fungicide 
is  scattered  in  the  open  row  with  a  fertilizer  drill 
before  the  plants  are  set.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
experiments  show  that  the  good  effects  of  the  sulphur 
hold  over  in  the  soil,  and  the  second  crop  of  potatoes 
is  as  clean  as  the  first.  bvtron  d.  halsted. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
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flowers.  August  14,  vines  mostly  green 
August  25,  vines  dead.  Three  pieces 
yielded  19  medium  and  29  small  tubers, 
weighing  6%  pounds.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  524.33  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Pinkish  skin,  roundish,  oblong  shape, 
eyes  medium. 


Notes  from  Rural  Grounds. 

POTATO  TRIALS  FOR  1896. 

(Concluded.) 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Dutchess. — This  was  raised  by  W.  S. 
_<;-aves,  of  Tompkinsville,  Pa.,  from  seed 
of  the  old  Pinkeye. — June  29,  vigorous 
vines,  white  flowers.  August  14,  vines 
dying.  Three  pieces  yielded  20  medium 
and  11  small  tubers,  weighing  six  pounds. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Buff  skin,  eyes  not  promi¬ 
nent,  oblong  shape,  a  little  flattened. 

Snowflake,  Jr. — From  Currie  Bros., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — June  29,  vigorous  up¬ 
right  vines,  purplish  stems,  no  flowers. 
August  14,  vines  nearly  killed  by  flea- 
beetle.  Dug  September  8.  Three  pieces 
yielded  19  large  and  G  small  tubers, 
weighing  8  pounds.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  G45  33  bushels  to  the  acre. 
We  could  not  distinguish  this  variety, 
either  by  the  vines  or  tubers,  from  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Nearly  perfect  shape, 
oblong- flattened,  few  eyes,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  23.  Eaten  September  15.  Nearly 
white  flesh,  fairly  dry  and  of  good 
quality. 

Lincoln. — From  C.  E.  Kelley,  Newark, 
N.  Y. — June  29,  vigorous  vines  of  a  light 
green  color — no  flowers.  August  14, 
vines  nearly  dead.  Dug  August  18. 
Three  pieces  yielded  50  tubers,  all  too 
small  for  market,  weighing  five  pounds, 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  403.33 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Nearly  white  skin, 
oblong,  very  shapely  form.  Eyes  on  the 
surface.  Eaten  September  6.  Nearly 
white  flesh,  mealy  and  of  fair  quality. 

Peachbi.ow  Seedling. — From  Elbert 
L.  Benedict,  Stantontown,  Ohio,  who 
writes  :  “  Heavy  cropper,  medium  late  ; 

raised  from  seed  of  the  Peachblow. 
Tubers  very  large  and  not  the  least  hol¬ 
low.  Fine.” — June  29,  vigorous  vines, 
no  blopm.  Three  pieces  yielded  24 
medium  and  15  small  tubers,  weighing 
7  pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  564.66 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Light  buff  skin, 
often  russeted,  roundish  shape.  Eaten 
October  11.  Nearly  white  flesh,  watery. 

Money-maker.  —  From  Edward  F. 
Dibble,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. — June  29, 
vigorous  upright  vines,  white  flowers. 
September  1,  vines  partly  green,  partly 
dead.  Three  pieces  yielded  17  large  and 
9  small  tubers,  weighing  5%  pounds, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  443.66  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Light  buff  skin  ;  cylindrical, 
long  (too  long)  variable  shape.  Eaten 
October  11.  Nearly  white  flesh,  watery. 

Rose  No.  9. — From  same. — June  29,  vig¬ 
orous,  upright  vines,  white  flowers.  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  vines  not  quite  dead.  Three 
pieces  yielded  22  large  and  13  small 
tubers,  weighing  eight  pounds.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  645.33  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Pink  skin,  long-cylindrical, 
variable  shape. 


Killam  Rose. — From  same. — June  29, 
vines  extra  vigorous,  upright  habit, 
white  flowers.  August  14,  vines  green. 
September  1,  vines  partly  green,  mostly 
dead.  Three  pieces  yielded  16  medium, 
28  small  tubers,  weighing  7%  pounds. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  605  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Buff  skin,  inclining  to 
pink  ;  long-cylindrical,  variable  shape. 

Honeoye  Rose. — From  same. — June 
29,  vigorous  vines,  upright  habit,  pur¬ 
plish  flowers.  August  14,  vines  dying. 
Three  pieces  yielded  11  large  and  7 
small  tubers,  weighing  4J£  pounds, 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  343  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Buff  skin,  oval  truncated 
form  ;  eyes  medium. 

Paris  Rose. — From  same. — June  29, 
vigorous  vines  of  upright  habit,  white 
flowers.  July  28,  vines  dying  as  if  from 
flea-beetle  depredations.  August  14, 
vines  for  the  most  part  dead.  Three 
pieces  yielded  11  medium  and  24  small 
tubers,  weighing  4%  pounds.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  363  bushels  per 
acre.  Pinkish-buff  skin,  rather  long- 
cylindrical  shape,  eyes  medium. 

Ed.  Bell. — From  Fred  E.  Young, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.— June  29,  vines  of 
medium  vigor,  no  flowers.  July  29, 
vines  dying  as  if  from  flea-beetle  depre¬ 
dations.  August  10,  vines  dead.  Buff 
skin,  roundish-oval  shape.  Fair  shape 
Eyes  few.  Three  pieces  yielded  11 
medium,  and  5  small  tubers,  weighing 
two  pounds,  which  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  161.33  bushels  per  acre. 

Vigorosa.—  From  L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton, 
Wis. — June  29,  upright  vines  of  medium 
vigor,  white  flowers.  August  14,  vines 
nearly  dead.  Three  pieces  yielded  14 
medium  and  12  small  tubers,  weighing 
4%  pounds,  which  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  363  bushels  per  acre.  Buff  skin, 
oblong,  cylindrical  shape,  somewhat 
flattened.  Nearly  white  flesh,  mealy, 
without  pronounced  flavor. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  trials,  as 
from  those  we  have  made  during  the 
past  16  years,  that  the  varieties  differ 
widely  in  yield,  as  well  as  in  form  and 
quality.  The  difference  in  yield  is  as 
much  as  450  bushels  per  acre,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  as  nearly  equal  as  can  well 
be  given  in  field  culture.  Will  it  not 
pay  you,  farmers — you  who  raise  potatoes 
either  for  home  use  or  for  market — to  try 
in  this  small,  inexpensive  way  the  lead¬ 
ing  new  kinds  as  they  are  announced  by 
seedsmen  ? 


Pains 

In  the  head,  chest,  arms,  shoulders,  limbs,  due 
to  neuralgia,  the  “  prayer  of  the  nerves  for  pure 
blood.”  Feed  the  nerves  upon  pure,  nourishing 
blood  and  the  pains  disappear.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

T-TonH’Q  Pi  11  <2  are  Purely  vegetable,  re- 
F1.UUU  b  A  lllo  liable  and  beneficial.  25c. 


Rose  No.  1. — From  same. —June  29,  vig¬ 
orous,  upright  vines,  purplish  flowers. 
August  14,  vines  dying.  Three  pieces 
yielded  11  large  and  11  small,  weighing 
four  pounds.  This  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  322.66  bushels  to  the  acre.  Pinkish- 
buff  skin,  eyes  rather  prominent,  vari¬ 
able  shape. 

Clay  Rose. — From  same. — June  29, 
vigorous  vines  of  upright  habit,  white 


Alif  DEBDV  PLANTS  of  best  varieties, 
d  I  Hll  IV  DEIMI  For  prices  and  descriptive 
list  address  GRANVILLE  COWING,  Muncie,  Ind. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

of  every  description;  VARIETIES  that  will  re¬ 
ward  yotx  for  your  trouble.  If  you  don’t  know 
what  to  plant,  we  will  tell  you.  If  you  have  $5, 
$10  or  $50,  you  can  get  the  biggest  lot  of  trees 
here  for  the  money  you  ever  got.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  50  to  100  per  cent  below  agents’  prices, 
and  from  first  hands,  too.  Send  to-day. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii.iiiiiii!iuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiumiiiiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiuiiniiiiiiiic 


“Up=to=date”  Seeds 
at  “Down=to=date”  Prices 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


c 

E 


The  difference  belween  Success  and  Failure  in  farming  or  gardening,  lies  in 
having  crops  that  will  bring  the  top  market  price.  To  do  this,  your  varieties 
must  be  “up-to-date.”  Our  1897  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  will  guide  you  to 
a  correct  selection  of  these.  It  is  free  to  Seed  Buyers  who  write  for  it. 

If  interested  in  Poultry  send  for  our  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue  also. 

(Seedsmen  to  the  Moncv  Maker.*,) 

217  &  219  Market  St..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSKRY  STOCK 
in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1896 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


FOR 

1897 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL 

(iJ|  B  Si  M  mL_  Tells  the  plain  truth  about 

The  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow! 

Hundreds  of  illustrations  with  remarkable  MEW  Novelties,  painted  from  nature. 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue/’  Mailed  FKEK  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  <&.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NEW  PEACHES £ 

— Triumph,  Greensboro,  Sneed,  Fitzgerald  and  Bokara  No.  3. 


NEW  CHESTNUTS 


— Niimbo,  Paragon,  Itldgley.  For  description  of 
these  and  other  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub*, 
Roses,  Plants,  Bulb*,  Seeds,  etc.  Sendforour  valuable  free  catalogue,  a 
book  of  168  pages,  magazine  size.  One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  complete 
assortments  in  America.  About  a  quarter  oi'a  million  PEACH  still  unsold. 
Many  other  things  in  proportion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  postpaid.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  freight  or  express. 

43rd  Year.  1000  Acres.  32  Greenhouses. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  128  Painesville,  O. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden, 


Ve 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (Wo.)  We  will  send  out  Beautifully  fllu-t.  Catalogue  v 
the  Col’d  Plates  Of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Fmperor  Peach  June  Bui 
mail,  postpaid,  lor  10c.  JOS.  11.  BLACK, SON  <fc  CO.,  Village  .Nurseries.  Hightstowa- 


None-Better*Grown 

No  better  trees,  small  fruits,  vines,  roses,  ornamental  shrubs— no  larger  stock- 
no  greater  variety — no  finer  quality — anywhere.  We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer 
and  save  him  50  per  cent.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  learn  how  we  do  it. 
Fruit  crates  and  basket  REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


1st  a  r  STRAWBERRY  I 


[ELDORADO  BLACKBERRY! 


TREES 


Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  and  Small  Fruits 

If  you  don’t  know  about  our  stock,  ask  Geo.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent.  N  Y. 

WE  COVENANT  to  interest  you  if  you  will  write  us. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


WE’RE 

READY 

NOW 


to  send  you  our  new  catalogue  for  spiine.  It’s  a  neat  little  book  full  of  business,  and 
contains  an  instructive  article  written  especially  for  us  by  GEORGE  T.  POWELL 
about  marketing  and  shipping  fruit.  Tells  how,  when,  where  and  what  to  ship  to  for¬ 
eign  markets;  wnat  to  pack  and  how  to  pack  it;  how  to  avoid  disappointment;  the 
advantages  of  spraying  and  other  points.  You  can't  afford  to  buy  before  you  see  our 
prices.  The  book  is  free  for  the  asking.  Now  being  mailed  to  those  already  on  our 

have  never  written  us  before.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

PLUMS 

TATGE 

The  Best. 

MILTON 

The  Earliest. 

CHAS.  DOWNING 

Most  Beautiful. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Silas  Wilson  Co., 
Atlantic,  la. 


-  Stark  fruit  Book  ■ 

contains  new  and  copyright 
colored  plates  of  over 
IOO  rare  fruits, etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  IOO  and 
up.  Stark  Bro’s,  Stark,  Mo. 


K  trees 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TKKE8 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  1*.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

miller  PACDUCDQIEC  Tub  Great 
loudon  nMorocnnico  market  reds. 

Triumph  Peach,  Wlckson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  BridgeviUe,  Del. 


SOMETHING 
NEW  AND 
ORIGINAL 


If  you  want  to  see  something 
new  and  original,  send  for  my 
Plant  Catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEVITT, 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


GRAPE 

m  ■  mm  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  newvarieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  JFREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


fiflflCEDEDBV  and  currant— so. ooo. 

UUUdEDCnn  I  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

T  G.  A8HMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y 


DCDDV  Dl  AIITC  of  a11  kinds  at  right 
DCnVII  I  LAN  I  W  prices.  Catalogue  F 
with  remarks  on  berry  growixg  free. 

R.  J.  STAHELIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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Give  Cows  Fresh  Air. 

D.  C.,  New  York. — The  late  articles 
in  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  disinfection  of 
stables  as  a  preventive  of  tuberculosis, 
have  again  brought  to  our  attention  the 
stupidity  manifested  by  those  in  charge 
of  this  matter  in  this  State.  The  latest 
investigations  in  the  science  of  bacteri¬ 
ology  have,  I  believe,  revealed  the  facts 
that  all  the  different  forms  of  bacteria 
are  everywhere  present,  and  we  take 
them  into  our  lungs  when  healthy  with 
impunity  with  every  breath.  In  fact, 
bacteria  are  Nature’s  agents  for  ridding 
us  of  deleterious  matter,  increasing 
under  favorable  conditions  with  the 
most  amazing  rapidity.  Healthy  tissue 
defies  them,  and  it  is  only  when  the  lungs 
become  inflamed,  lacerated  or  poisoned 
in  any  way,  that  they  become  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  vigilant  parasite.  Hence  we 
see  that  cows  may  remain  healthy  while 
constantly  taking  into  their  lungs  the 
tuberculin  bacilli.  It  is  only  when  the 
conditions  of  health  are  not  complied 
with  that  they  become  dangerous. 

Put  into  the  disinfected  stable  a  lot  of 
healthy  cows,  keep  it  warm,  pay  no 
attention  to  ventilation  and  the  vitiated 
air  will  poison  and  inflame  the  lungs 
and  cause  precisely  the  right  conditions 
for  the  ravages  of  the  bacilli.  And 
they  will  have  them  too,  in  spite  of  the 
disinfection.  This  trifling  with  disin¬ 
fectants  and  tuberculin,  and  slaughter¬ 
ing  by  the  wholesale  to  stamp  out  the 
disease,  is  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to 
build  a  railway  to  the  moon.  It  can  be 
done  only  by  complying  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  health,  and  preeminently  by 
having  well  ventilated  stables.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  if 
every  stable  in  the  State  could  by  law 
be  thoroughly  ventilated,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  disease  would  speedily 
disappear.  I  know  of  no  other  organ  or 
influence  that  would  be  as  likely  to  im¬ 
part  a  little  common  sense  to  the  powers 
that  be  as  yours. 

The  Use  of  Sawdust  Manure. 

B.  T.  YV.,  Rochester.  Mass. — In  1892, 
I  plowed  a  piece  of  worn-out  sod  and 
planted  it  to  corn,  beans,  etc.  In  1893, 
I  planted  to  similar  crops,  using,  both 
years,  commercial  fertilizers  only.  The 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  not  much  of  it, 
and  what  there  was  was  full  of  trailing 
brier  roots,  all  of  which  are  not  yet 
killed.  In  neither  year,  were  the  crops 
of  much  value.  In  the  spring  of  1894,  I 
set  one-lialf  acre  of  the  land  to  Crescent, 
Miner’s  Prolific,  Monarch,  Burt  and 
Gandy  strawberries,  without  fertilizer 
of  any  kind.  In  July,  1894,  I  procured 
some  sawdust  horse  manure  and  placed 
it  between  the  rows,  following  with  the 
cultivator.  In  the  fall  I  mulched  about 
one-third  of  the  bed  with  horse  manure. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  who,  I  thought, 
knew  more  about  strawberries  than  I 
did,  said  that  I  would  kill  the  plants. 
This  led  me  to  discontinue  the  manure 
and  to  mulch  the  rest  of  the  bed  with 
straw,  etc. 

In  1895,  I  sent  to  market  from  this 
one-half  acre,  2,920  full  quarts  of  berries, 
and  we,  probably,  used  and  sold  enough 
at  home  to  bring  the  crop  up  to  3,200 
quarts  or  100  bushels.  That  part  mulched 
with  horse  manure  produced  much  the 
largest  crop.  Late  frosts  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  early  blossoms.  The 
Burts  and  Gandys  did  not  produce  much 
fruit.  Without  doing  much  to  the  bed, 
we,  probably,  got  50  bushels  in  1896.  I 
did  not  keep  a  separate  account  of  the 
bed,  but  from  this  and  less  than  100  rods 
of  new  bed,  we  sold  5,098  quarts.  The 
new  bed  was  treated  much  like  the  first 
half  acre. 

I  find  that,  with  the  use  of  sawdust 
manure,  I  am  much  less  annoyed  with 
sorrel  than  when  I  used  commercial  fer¬ 


tilizers.  Although  some  grass  seeds 
grow — apparently — from  the  manure,  it 
is  not  so  troublesome  as  sorrel.  In  using 
it  for  mulch,  it  is  essential  that  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  smother  the 
plants  by  using  too  much.  As  I  am  now 
using  it,  I  find  about  five  cords  enough 
for  an  acre. 

Which  Is  the  True  Longfield  ? 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III. — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  December  26,  is  an  answer 
by  Prof.  Van  Deman  to  inquiries  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Longfield  apple.  I  have  a 
Longfield  that  differs  from  the  one  de¬ 
scribed,  and  I  would  like  to  know  which 
is  true.  I  received  three  trees  from  Prof. 
Budd  in  1888,  and  when  they  came  into 
bearing,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  fall 
variety  instead  of  winter  as  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  ;  so  I  sent  specimens  to  Prof.  Budd 
for  identification.  He  answered  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  the  fruit  leceived  was  the 
true  Longfield,  but  added  that  some 
parties  in  the  East  were  mistaken  in  the 
variety.  But  from  the  department  at 
Washington  I  was  informed  that,  if  my 
Longfield  was  true,  then  most  of  the 
Longfields  in  the  country  were  false.  I 
will  give  a  partial  description  of  the 
variety  I  have,  and  then  let  better  judges 
than  I  decide  the  question.  Notice  the 
difference  in  the  size  and  color  of  fruit, 
as  well  as  the  point  of  blight. 

Tree  quite  thrifty,  with  a  long,  pyra¬ 
midal  head  of  medium  width  and  den¬ 
sity,  tapering  from  the  base,  and  inclin¬ 
ing  to  a  center  stem,  or  at  most  to  two  or 
three  upright  main  limbs.  Side  branches 
are  plenty,  somewhat  irregular,  often 
set  at  a  wide  angle,  and  with  quite 
strong  junction.  The  leaves  are  large, 
numerous,  flat,  healthy,  light  green. 
Bark  smooth,  light,  greenish,  some 
kernels.  Blooms  rather  early.  Fruit 
full  medium,  regular,  slightly  oblong, 
conical,  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth.  Color  light  or  transparent  yel¬ 
low — sometimes  a  light  blush,  some  rus¬ 
set  in  cavity,  dots  small.  Stem  short, 
light,  in  a  deep,  inrounding  cavity. 
Calyx  part  open,  segments  often  re¬ 
curved  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  yellow, 
one-half  grainy,  one-half  woody  ;  juicy, 
not  rich,  refreshing  sub-acid  and  fully 
good.  Core  full  medium.  Seeds  plenty, 
small.  Bears  early  and  is  very  produc¬ 
tive.  Little  or  no  blight,  although  in  a 
blight-infested  locality.  Season  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October. 


AN  INSTRUMENT 

OF  TOllTUltE 

Is  the  old  style 
leather  valve Spray 
Pump. 

The  ECLIPSE ,  Model  '96, 
is  far  ahead  of  all.  Every- 
b  o  d  y  enthusiastic  who 
uses  it. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich- 


“  UP-TO-DATE  ” 

SPBMflPS 

^^^817.00  outfit  for  86.00.  Express 

paid.  Will  spray  a  10-acre  orchard 
per  day.  60,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Ill’t’d  Catalogue  and 
Treatise  on  .Spraying  free.  Ag’ts  wanted.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
ofouragentsare  making  IromSotoSlO  per  day. 
1*.  C.  LEWIS  MFli.  CO.,  Box  93  Cutnkill,  X.  Y. 


. . . . . 


YOUR  SEED 

your  labor,  your  money  and 
insure  perfect,  uniform 
crops  by  sowing  with 

PEARCE’S 
IMPROVED 

Cahoon’s  Patent 
Broadcast 
SEED  SOWER. 

4  men’s  work 
it  better, 
the  cost  of 
one-third, 
descriptive 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  II.,  Hole  Mfrs. 
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Do  you  want  in  1897 

THE  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood?  If  you  do 
you  must  sow 

Maule's  Seeds. 

OUR  New  Seed  Book  is  pronounced 
the  most  complete  and  con¬ 
densed  Seed  Catalogue  of  the  year. 
It  contains  everything  good,  old  or 
new ,  in  Vegetable,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  at 

RIGHT  PRICES. 

It  will  be  mailed  FREE  TO  ALL, 
and  you  need  it,  no  matter  if  you 
buy  ten  cents  worth  or  ten  dollars 
worth  of  Seeds  or  Plants.  Address 

VE  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREGORYS® 
CROWDI  SEEDS 

are  known  the  country  over  to  be  excep¬ 
tionally  reliable.  They  have  a  reputation  of 
forty  years  back  of  them.  They  are  sold 
under  three  warrants.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  plant  without  consult- 
ing  Gregory ’s  Vegetable  and^T-4®  . 

Flower! seed  Catalogue  lor  *  ^  M 

it  describes  with  engrav-  Aryi  >'" rSE-* 
ings  several  new  vege- 


tables  of  great  merit 

to  be  found  in  no 
other.  Catalogue 
sent  free  to  anyone 
anywhere. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY 
&  SON, 

MARBLEHEAD. 
MASS. 
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*  When  you  ^ 
plant  seeds,  plant 


Always  the  best 

For  sale  everywhere. 

D.  Nl.  FERRY  &  CO., 
^  Detroit.  Mich. 


5EEDS !  SEEDS! 

73d  Annual  Triced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


P  otash 


in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 


More  Money 

in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  HORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


VEGETABLES  UNDER  GLASS. 

(JUST  OUT.) 

Every  American  farmer  and  gardener  ought  to 
send  25c.  (cash  or  stamps)  for  this  new  handbook  on 
winter  gardening.  It  tells  how  to  make  money  in 
cold  weather;  how  to  get  cash  out  of  the  soil  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  It  gives  the  latest  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  most  successful  farm  gardeners  and 
market  gardeners,  and  is  practical  throughout.  It  is 
a  book  for  money-makers;  not  a  seed  catalogue. 

Gardening  (high  authority)  says  of  it:  “The  best 
little  book  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  sinco  Peter 
Henderson  wrote  his  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit.’  ” 

ITF"  Second  edition  ready  in  December. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


Our  1897  Wheeler  &  Go.,  Bridgeport,  Ct., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Catalogue  high-class  seeds. 

Our  New  England-grown  seeds  do  well  in  all  climates. 
All  persons  In  want  of  High-Grade  Farm,  Garden  or 
Flower  Seeds.  Plants  or  Bulbs,  should  get  our  cata¬ 
logue  before  purchasing.  Mailed  free  to  any  address. 
Market  Gardeners'  Catalogue  also  mailed  free. 


Everitt’s  Early  PflTATHP?  outyield Maule’s  with 
Thoroughbred  lU  I  H  I  ULO  Burpee  and  others; 
ISti  bushels  from  120  pounds.  Carmans  and  others 
in  barrel  or  car  lots,  to  Sekdsmkn  ANi)  GROWERS, 
booked  for  spring.  SMITH'S  STOCK  ANI)  SEED 
FARM.  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


?  DO  YOU  WANT 
*  THE  BEST 

GARDEN 

WE  want  you  to  send  for  our“EIVIPIRE  COL¬ 
LECTION”  of  the  choicest  and  BEST 
Vegetable  SEEDS  grown.  One  large  packet 
,  each  of  Empire  Wax  Bean,  Prize  Beet,  Fault*  Sweet  Corn, 
Best  Cucumber,  Early  Prize  Lettuce,  Princess  Musk  Melon, 
Extra  Early  Peas,  Empire  Scarlet  Radish,  Genuine  Danver 
'  Onion,  and  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash.  Remember  these 
'  are  the  very  best.  The  above  collection  mailed 
for  only  15C-  ELEGANT  CATALOG  FREE. 

EAGLE  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 

BINCHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


\ 


HICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-sixth  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the  largest 
Collection  in  the  World  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

Including  the  new  WHITE  PEACHBLOW  POTATO,  orders  for  which  should 
be  sent  in  early,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

Hi) '  We  Mail  it  FREE.  ■-<£& 


J.M.THORBURN  &Co.  l5  JOHN  ST.NewYork 
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want  to 2 


I 


want  you  to  know  all  about  my  stock,  how  it  is 
grown,  cared  for  and  shipped.  I  have  about 
50  acres  of  plants,  trees  and  vines  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  I  superintend  the 
planting,  the  cultivating,  the  digging  and  the 
shipping.  I  know  it  is  all  done  right.  I  dig  and 
ship  the  same  day.  Stock  grows  better  when 
fresh  dug.  You  get  mine  fresh.  My  prices  are 
right.  Send  for  the  catalogue. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and| 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

produce'earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
0UFTNEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE,  Address  * 
The  George  W.  P.4,errard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine.| 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCEI PTIONS. 

TRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 >4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1 ,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  al!  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1897. 


To  our  recent  subscribers,  we  would  say — our  older 
friends  are  well  informed  of  the  fact — that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  offers  to  send  a  small  tuber  of  the  new  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  potato  to  all  applicants  who  send  us 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  the  postage.  The  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  is  a  seedling  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No  2,  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  from  trials  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  equal  to  its 
parent  in  all  ways,  and  superior  to  it  in  quality  and 
perfection  of  form. 

O 

There  are  two  classes  of  ensilage  or  stalk  cutters. 
In  one,  the  knives  are  placed  in  a  head  which  revolves 
toward  the  corn  as  it  is  pushed  along.  In  the  other, 
the  knives  are  hung  on  a  heavy  fly  wheel  which  re¬ 
volves  at  right  angles  to  the  fodder.  Now  which  is 
the  better  arrangement,  and  why  ?  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  those  who  have  studied  this  matter  tell  us 
why  and  where  one  form  is  superior  to  the  other. 

O 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  report  states  that 
a  dairyman  once  employed  at  the  station  went  to 
work  for  W.  K.  Vanderbilt.  He  began  to  test  the 
cows  that  were  put  in  his  charge.  The  Babcock  test 
showed  that  10  of  these  cows  were  thieves — not  giving 
butter  fat  enough  to  pay  for  their  food.  These  thieves 
were  killed,  for,  as  this  dairyman  wrote,  “  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt  cannot  afford  to  keep  cows  that  do  not  pay 
their  way  !  ”  If  a  Vanderbilt  cannot  afford  to  have 
robbers  in  his  barn,  how  can  you  afford  such  a  luxury  ? 

G 

Many  of  our  newer  readers  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
E.  S.  Carman  has  written  a  book  entitled,  The  New 
Potato  Culture.  This  volume  gives  in  a  condensed 
form  the  conclusions  arrived  at  after  some  20  years 
of  careful  experiment  work.  Mr.  Carman’s  researches 
covered  such  matters  as  selecting  and  cutting  seed, 
growing  seedlings,  culture  by  means  of  the  famous 
Trench  System,  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  fungicides — 
in  fact,  this  book  reviews  the  complete  life  of  the 
potato  plant,  and  shows  us  how  best  to  prosper  and 
protect  it.  This  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  one  who  grows  potatoes.  The  R.  N.-Y  offers 
it  for  sale  at  75  cents  in  cloth,  and  40  cents  in  paper. 

G 

Every  spring,  some  one  starts  the  old-time  sugges¬ 
tion  of  fighting  off  a  late  frost  by  building  small 
fires  through  the  orchard  or  fruit  field.  Usually, 
such  persons  argue  that  the  heat  and  smoke  from 
these  fires  will  keep  off  an  ordinary  frost.  Many 
have  tried  the  plan  and  failed,  but  the  California 
fruit  growers  have  met  with  considerable  success,  as 
we  learn  from  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  convention. 
The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  burning  a 
damp  smudge.  Dry  material,  while  giving  off  more 
actual  heat,  has  not  given  good  results  ;  but  small 
fires  of  damp  straw  or  stable  manure  have  actually 
saved  several  plantations.  In  some  cases,  bags  of  wet 
stable  manure,  weighing  about  90  pounds  each,  are 
distributed  through  the  orchard.  When  frost  threat¬ 
ens,  a  little  kerosene  is  poured  on  each  sack  and  fired. 
The  wet  manure  burns  slowly,  sending  off  large 
quantities  of  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  it  is 
this  watery  vapor  or  fog  which  prevents  the  frost. 
Several  machines  have  been  made  for  creating  this 
artificial  fog  at  will ;  in  some  of  them,  frames  made 
of  chickenyard  netting  are  mounted  on  wagons  filled 
with  wet  manure  or  straw.  Under  them,  pots  of  tar 
or  petroleum  are  kept  burning,  and  as  the  heat  sends 
up  a  cloud  of  moisture,  the  wagon  is  slowly  hauled 
about  the  orchard.  Another  machine  is  a  large  iron 
tank  with  a  grate  on  the  under  side.  This  tank  is 
filled  with  wet  straw  ;  a  fire  burns  underneath,  kept 
at  a  fierce  heat  by  a  blast  run  by  gearing  from  the 


wheels.  A  pump  and  cask  of  water  complete  the 
outfit.  Water  is  continually  pumped  upon  the  straw, 
and  the  heat  of  the  fire  evaporates  it  so  that  it  forms 
over  the  orchard  as  a  dense  fog.  This  machine  is  said 
to  evaporate  100  gallons  of  water  in  one  hour.  Thus 
in  many  and  in  strange  ways  science  is  helping  us  to 
feed  and  care  for  our  plants,  vines  and  trees,  as  well 
as  to  protect  them.  With  every  new  and  startling 
device,  one  may  well  ask — What  next  ? 

G 

It  is  hard  to  obtain  actual  facts  about  the  effect 
of  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to  poultry.  Few  have 
actually  tried  it.  Many  people  are  afraid  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  except  when  fed  in  small  quantities  to 
cattle.  In  the  South,  large  quantities  of  the  meal 
are  fed  to  steers,  but  90  days  of  heavy  feeding  are 
about  all  they  can  stand.  After  that,  they  are  liable 
to  break  down  or  even  go  blind.  In  our  own  feeding, 
we  would  never  feed  the  meal  except  to  cattle  on 
good  pasture,  or  with  a  full  ration  of  ensilage.  We 
shall  try  it,  however,  for  the  hens.  Wheat  bran  seems 
an  ideal  food  for  laying  hens.  It  contains  four  times 
as  much  mineral  matter  and  four  times  as  much  of  the 
phosphates  as  the  whole  wheat  kernel.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhat  laxative,  and  we  purpose  to  see  whether  a 
small  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  will  overcome  this. 
We  shall  try  mixing  it  with  the  bran  and  also  feeding 
it  as  Mr.  Senger  suggests  on  page  36. 

© 

One  of  the  great  Chicago  department  stores  makes 
a  specialty  of  its  meat  market.  It  supplies  meats  of 
all  kinds  at  very  reasonable  rates,  but  these  goods 
are  not  delivered  ;  customers  must  carry  their  pur¬ 
chases  home.  The  Chicago  buyer  does  not  object  to 
this  rule,  and  the  long  counter  at  the  meat  market 
is  always  crowded,  most  of  the  customers  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  of  the  well-to  do  class.  Recently  a  New 
York  department  store  attempted  the  same  plan  in 
their  newly-established  meat  market,  but  the  New- 
Yorkers  declined  emphatically  to  carry  their  meat 
home,  and  the  new  market  is  closed  for  lack  of  pur¬ 
chasers.  It  is  the  custom  among  many  good  Chicago 
housekeepers  to  visit  the  large  retail  markets  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  packers  in  the  stockyards  district, 
where  supplies  may  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than 
from  the  small  retailers  ;  but  New  York  housekeepers 
never  seem  to  take  kindly  to  similar  economies. 

© 

The  matter  of  color  in  fowls  is  an  interesting 
study.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  different  breeds, 
opposite  colors  have  the  preference.  For  example, 
among  Leghorns,  white  has  always  been  the  favorite 
color,  though  brown  is  now  crowding  this  color  hard  ; 
while  in  their  cousins,  the  Minorcas,  black  is  the  pre¬ 
ferred  color,  few  whites  being  seen.  Black  is  the 
prevailing  color  with  Langshans,  also,  while  among 
P.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  white  is  rapidly  coming 
into  favor.  The  buff  colors  that  have  sprung  up  in 
different  breeds,  are  manufactured,  and  seem  to  be  a 
sort  of  fad  just  at  present.  The  Buff  Cochin  is  not 
one  of  these  recent  productions.  For  business  pur¬ 
poses,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  these  new 
buff  breeds  would  equal  some  of  the  other  breeds  ; 
they  are  bred  to  secure  a  certain  color,  and  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  bred  for  business  points.  They  vary 
widely  in  shades  of  color,  also.  The  writer  saw  some 
birds  at  one  exhibition  that  were  the  product  of  a  last 
spring’s  cross.  Probably  few  would  exhibit  so  soon 
after  laying  the  foundation,  yet  the  same  breeds  vary 
widely  in  shades  of  color,  in  the  older-established 
yards.  Judged  from  many  of  the  exhibits,  buff 
would  seem  to  be  an  extremely  variable  color. 

Have  farmers  any  rights  in  the  markets  of  their 
home  town  or  city  ?  It  would  seem  as  though  they 
ought  to  have,  yet,  almost  every  week,  we  read  that 
some  city  council  or  board  of  aldermen  has  attempted 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  common  practice  of  selling 
produce  direct  from  the  farmer’s  wagon.  The  latest 
complaint  comes  from  Seattle,  Wash.  The  council  of 
that  city  proposed  to  establish  a  market  where  farm¬ 
ers  might  sell  their  products,  but  they  tacked  on  the 
following  stipulation  regarding  hours  for  business  : 

Section  3. — That  said  public  market  place  be  open  between  the 
hours  of  3  a.  si.  and  3  r.  si.,  of  each  day  except  Sundays  and  any 
legal  holiday;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  growers  or  pro¬ 
ducers  to  expose  any  of  said  articles  and  products  for  sale  at  any 
other  place  or  places  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Seattle;  that 
said  growers  or  producers  shall  not  solicit  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
any  of  said  articles  and  products  outside  of  said  market  during 
said  hours  to  any  consumer. 

Now,  suppose  a  man  had  a  few  private  customers 
for  butter  and  eggs.  Under  this  ordinance,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  stand  on  the  street  until  three  o’clock 
before  delivering  his  goods,  or  else  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  325.  It  is  claimed  by  the  farmers  that  this  ordin¬ 
ance  is  passed  in  the  interests  of  grocers  and  com¬ 
mission  men.  These  men  import  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  from  California  and  desire  to  keep  the  home¬ 


grown  goods  out  of  the  market.  For  this  reason,  they 
plan  to  keep  farmers  off  the  streets  until  grocers  and 
peddlers  are  supplied,  or  until  the  day’s  trade  is  prac¬ 
tically  over.  This  same  fight  comes  up  in  almost 
every  large  town  where  farmers  attempt  to  sell  from 
the  wagon.  In  all  such  cases,  our  advice  would  be 
for  farmers  to  combine  and  test  the  matter  in  the 
courts.  We  believe  that  there  is  good  legal  precedent 
to  back  them.  The  right  of  a  farmer  to  sell  his  own 
produce  from  his  own  wagon  has  been  established, 
and  we  urge  farmers  to  stand  by  their  rights  and 
demand  a  fair  chance  in  the  town  markets. 

© 

The  matter  of  forming  an  organization  among  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  is  taking 
definite  shape.  We  are  constantly  receiving  letters 
of  encouragement — line  those  printed  on  the  next 
page.  Among  the  possibilities  that  may  grow  out  of 
such  an  organization,  are  the  foHowing,  as  stated  by 
a  well-known  fruit  grower  : 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  be  accom 
plished  would  be  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  our  products 
could  be  sold  in  a  way  more  advantageous  to  us.  Why  could  not 
the  Hudson  River  fruit  be  sold  at  auction  as  well  as  the  California 
fruit,  and  would  we  not  receive  better  results  from  it?  Under 
the  present  system,  the  good  fruit  sells  the  poor.  What  we  want 
to  get  rid  of,  is  so  many  middlemen.  A  second  needed  reform  is 
to  try  to  get  a  law  passed  which  shall  fix  a  standard  box,  basket 
or  barrel  for  all  kinds  of  fruit.  An  organization  could,  no  doubt, 
if  properly  managed,  help  each  shipping  point  in  the  matter  of 
reducing  freight  rates,  cartage  in  the  city,  etc.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  would  be  the  exchange  of  views  in  relation  to  the  growing 
and  selection  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit. 

By  next  week,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  suggest  some 
definite  time  and  place  for  a  preliminary  meeting  to 
arrange  details  and  discuss  the  project.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  let  every  interested  fruit  grower  talk  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  and  formulate  ideas  and  suggestions. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Here’s  a  bit  of  advice  you  would  better  observe, 

Take  a  day  off  and  play  ! 

You  are  not  walking  straight;  too  much  work  makes  a  curve 
Take  a  day  off  and  play  ! 

So  hitch  up  old  Dobbin  and  start  on  a  trip. 

Take  mother  along,  let  the  boys  run  the  ship. 

Let  go  for  a  while  and  then  take  a  fresh  grip. 

Take  a  day  off  and  play  ! 

Take  a  seat  at  the  front  at  the  next  institute. 

Take  a  day  off  and  play  ! 

Tell  the  folks  what  you  know  of  potatoes  or  fruit, 

Take  a  day  off  and  play  ! 

You’ll  come  back  from  play  with  your  mind  in  good  trim. 

You’ll  hold  up  your  head— you’re  once  more  “  in  the  swim,” 

You’ll  catch  yourself  humming  a  new  “  Gospel  hymn.” 

Take  a  day  off  and  play  ! 


Fishing  on  Sunday  is  not  a  right  angle. 

It’s  the  limber  limb  that  covers  the  ground. 

A  single  “  baby  act”  at  40  is  worse  than  a  dozen  at  five. 

Old  Red  Nose  can  find  an  old  whine  in  every  new  bottle. 

Stop  drugging  yourself  so  much.  “  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs !  ” 

The  scrub  is  not  a  milch  cow — she  is  a.  Jilch  cow.  She  filches 
food. 

Which  gets  most  of  your  attention — the  calf  crop  or  the  child 
crop  of  your  farm  ? 

The  oath  of  office  to  take,  regarding  the  scrub,  is  an  oath  to 
take  off  his  head  at  the  earliest  moment. 

During  incubation,  the  germ  rises  to  the  upper  part  of  the  egg 
That  is  where  you  want  the  proper  heat. 

Be  thankful  when  the  wind  blows  a  snowdrift  over  the  fence 
on  to  your  land.  There  is  nitrogen  in  snow. 

We  will  guarantee  that  the  “  King’s  highway  ”  was  well 
“  crowned  ”  or  else  his  majesty  rode  in  the  mud. 

Corn  meal  and  Timothy  hay  for  cows.  It  is  a  back  number — an 
ex-ration.  It  will  certainly  require  an  X  ray  to  find  the  “  bal¬ 
ance”  in  it. 

How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  farm  ?  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  business  in  which  you  could  make  that  sum 
earn  a  living  for  your  family  ? 

Possibly  the  hens  refuse  to  lay  because  you  did  not  give  them 
a  bath  tub.  What  is  a  hen’s  bath  tub?  A  box  filled  with  dry, 
fine  dust.  The  hen  cleans  herself  with  dirt  ! 

Chemists  at  the  Massachusetts  Station  found  nearly  one  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  in  cattle  urine.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  just  as  secure  with 
plaster  and  a  good  absorbent  as  it  would  be  in  a  barrel. 

An  Arizona  Experiment  Station  bulletin  states  that,  in  1894,  80 
per  cent  of  the  days  were  sunny — without  a  cloud  to  dim  the  sun¬ 
light  !  During  the  same  year,  the  wind  blew  with  a  total  speed 
of  54,034  miles! 

On  page  39,  M.  M.  wants  to  know  the  facts  about  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  to  prevent  scab  on  potatoes.  He  is  right  in  saying  that, 
when  a  farmer  follows  the  advice  of  the  scientists  and  still  gets 
bad  results,  he  wants  to  know  why  ! 

We  haven’t  much  respect  for  the  man  who  is  always  trying  to 
sell  his  poor  cows  to  his  neighbors.  Make  beef,  chicken  feed  or 
fertilizer  of  them.  Your  neighbor  will  think  more  of  you,  and  you 
will  feel  better  for  observing  the  Golden  Rule. 

No,  sir,  you  can’t  find  15  loads  of  stable  manure  that  will  make 
your  corn  grow  like  a  good,  thick  stand  of  Crimson  clover  on  an 
acre  of  land.  Seed  and  seeding— that  is  the  only  cost  of  the 
clover.  It  grows  when  other  crops  take  a  vacation.  What  does 
manure  cost  you  ? 

The  milk  of  “  strippers  ”  is  usually  richer  than  when  the  cows 
are  in  full  flush.  The  milk  of  the  last  few  days  or  weeks  of  milk¬ 
ing  is  usually  extra  rich.  The  Vermont  Station  has  a  cow  that 
upsets  this  rule.  During  the  last  two  days  of  milking,  she  gave 
milk  which  contained  only  7.  per  cent  of  solids  with  but  1.10  per 
cent  fat  !  She  was  in  fine  condition  at  the  time.  What  about  the 
legality  of  such  milk  ? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD  IN  THE  MARKETS. 

Not  in  a  long  time  lias  there  been  such  a  glut  of 
mushrooms  in  this  market.  Large  quantities  have 
arrived,  but  one  trouble  is  that  with  these  as  with 
other  high-priced  products,  the  outlet  is  limited. 
Few  can  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices.  As  the  price 
declines,  consumption  increases  ;  yet  the  supply  is 
excessive.  Peddlers  have  been  hawking  them  about 
the  streets  at  25  cents  per  pound,  one-half  of  what 
was  formerly  considere  d  a  low  wholesale  price.  Some 
of  the  wholesalers  have  hundreds  of  pounds  which 
they  say  they  don’t  know  how  they  are  to  dispose  of 
without  giving  them  away.  There  isn’t  much 
encouragement  in  this  condition  of  affairs  for  mush¬ 
room  growers,  present  or  prospective. 

t  X  X 

Hothouse  products  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  decline.  The  supply  of  strawberries, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
prices  must  prove  unsatisfactory  if  not  unprofitable 
to  the  producers.  Of  course,  at  the  lower  prices, 
larger  quantities  will  be  used,  but  there  can  be  no 
profit  in  growing  such  goods  at  the  prices  most 
people  can  pay.  To  relieve  the  market  somewhat, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  grading,  assorting  and 
packing,  sending  only  the  best,  and  thus  lessen  some¬ 
what  the  supply.  Greater  care  should  also  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  have  the  packages  neat  and  clean,  thus  pre¬ 
senting  an  attractive  appearance,  as  this  helps  in 

making  sales  at  good  prices. 

• 

X  X  X 

We  frequently  receive  inquiries  about  pop  corn — 
the  profit  in  growing  it,  market  prospects,  etc.  The 
burden  of  the  answers  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
that  the  market  was  glutted,  prices  low,  sales  slow, 
and  the  conditions  extremely  unfavorable  for  any  one 
to  engage  in  its  cultivation.  These  conditions  have 
not  changed  materially.  Good,  clean,  well-cured  corn 
will  sell  now  for  not  to  exceed  1%  cent  per  pound, 
and  most  of  that  received  from  those  who  are  not 
regular  growers  will  sell  for  less.  I  saw  several  bar¬ 
rels  which  had  just  arrived  in  a  commission  house. 
It  had  a  sprinkling  all  through  of  ears  partly  or 
wholly  red.  Marks  on  many  of  the  ears  showed  the 
work  of  mice.  It  was  unattractive,  not  what  the  best 
marketj  demands,  and  would  sell  only  to  a  trade  that 
buys  only  what  it  can  buy  at  a  low  price.  Pop  corn 
that  grades  high  in  quality  is  grown  only  in  certain 
localities  where  the  conditions  are  exactly  suited  to 
its  perfect  growth.  It  requires  special  facilities  for 
curing  it  properly,  and  must  be  held  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  being  marketed. 

X  t  X 

The  first  hothouse  lambs  always  arrive  for  the 
Christmas  market.  They  formerly  sold  for  what 
seem  like  high  prices.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  they  have  sold  for  much  less.  This  year,  the 
highest  price  at  Christmas  was  310,  and  many  sold  for 
considerably  less.  One  of  the  largest  dealers  told  me 
that  he  expected  the  market  to  go  all  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  the  lambs  begin  to  arrive  in  any  quantity. 
This  being  the  case,  it  stands  shippers  in  hand  to  be 
very  careful  to  ship  only  the  best.  This  dealer  told 
me  that  many  of  them  are  careless  about  dressing  and 
packing,  and  are,  also,  sending  them  too  light  in 
weight.  They  should  weigh  not  less  than  40  pounds. 
Not  only  should  every  care  be  taken  in  killing  and 
dressing  properly,  but  the  carcasses  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cooled,  and  then  be  nicely  wrapped.  It  re¬ 
quires  an  expert  to  do  this  work,  and  an  expert  will 
well  earn  his  money.  I  have  seen  hothouse  lambs  in 
market  with  the  skins  entirely  removed,  and  the  price 
was  more  than  cut  in  half  thereby.  Good  lambs  of 
proper  weight,  correctly  dressed,  neatly  packed,  are 
imperative  this  year. 

X  X  X 

I  see  many  dressed  veals  are  a  source  of  loss  to  the 
shippers  through  ignorance.  The  carcasses  have,  in 
many  cases,  had  tne  entire  legs  left  on,  and  in  other 
cases,  the  greater  part  of  them.  This  is  a  useless 
waste  of  good  money  for  express  charges,  as  the  buyer 
insists  on  a  liberal  deduction  in  weight  for  those  use¬ 
less  appendages.  Then,  too,  sometimes,  the  skins  of 
the  head  and  the  ears  are  left  on,  and  these  must  be 
deducted.  Every  unnecessary  pound  on  which  ex¬ 
press  charges  must  be  paid,  is  so  much  dead  loss. 
There  is  much  loss,  too,  because  of  careless  and  im¬ 
proper  dressing.  Skill  and  neatness  pay  in  this  as  in 
all  other  farm  operations. 


Some  inquirers  have  asked  about  what  is  meant  by 
“platform  price”  of  milk.  This  is  stated  under  the 
market  reports  on  the  receipts  and  prices  of  milk.  It 
is  the  price  paid  for  the  surplus.  The  regular  dealers 
take  a  certain  amount  to  supply  their  trade.  After 
all  are  supplied,  there  is,  generally,  a  surplus  left  on 
the  station  platform,  and  this  is  sold  for  what  it  will 
bring.  The  platform  price  varies  sometimes  on  the 
different  roads,  and  also,  from  day  to  day.  During 
November  last,  it  varied  from  31.20  per  can,  to  32.25, 
the  latter  being  an  exceptional  price  for  a  single  day. 
The  average  daily  price  for  the  month  was  about 
31  48.  If  the  surplus  be  small  and  the  extra  demand 
heavy,  then  the  price  is  likely  to  be  high,  often,  ex¬ 
tremely  so.  This  is  the  case  when  a  severe  storm  de¬ 
lays  railroad  shipments,  so  that  the  available  supply 
is  small.  f.  h.  v. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L  .  KILBORNE. 

Acute  Indigestion  in  Young  Pigs. 

F.  S.  E.,  Farmer ,  N.  Y. — I  have  some  pigs  that  were  very  fine 
when  taken  from  the  sow  at  six  weeks  old.  Now,  at  seven,  they 
suddenly  lose  the  use  of  one  hind  leg,  and  after  an  hour  or  so, 
lose  the  use  of  the  other  hind  leg,  droop  and  refuse  to  eat,  and  in 
two  or  three  days,  die.  What  is  the  matter,  and  what  can  be  done 
for  them  ? 

The  trouble  is,  probably,  acute  indigestion,  due  to 
a  too  sudden  change  of  food  or,  possibly,  to  overfeed¬ 
ing.  Young  pigs  should  gradually  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  future  ration  before  being  weaned,  so 
as  to  make  the  change  gradual.  Overfeeding,  especially 
on  grain,  is  to  be  avoided  at  this  time,  as  liable  to 
cause  indigestion.  Treatment  is  mainly  to  be  sought 
in  prevention. 

Hoq  Cholera. 

U.  T.  L.,  Princeton,  0. — My  hogs  are  sick,  and  I  don’t  know  what 
the  disease  is.  October  pigs  are  the  worst.  They  become  sick  all 
at  once,  cough  some,  rattle  in  the  throat,  some  have  the  dysentery, 
some  are  costive,  stagger,  fall  down,  and  get  very  lousy.  Some 
linger  a  long  time,  and  some  die  soon. 

Your  description  of  the  symptoms  indicates  hog 
cholera  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Reports  from 
Ohio  and  Indiana  indicate  that  the  disease  has  ap¬ 
peared  quite  extensively  through  that  section  of  the 
country  the  past  season.  Probably  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  known  treatment  is  that  by  the  following  for¬ 
mula  given  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  the  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  24  :  One  pound 
each  of  wood  charcoal,  sulphur,  sodium  sulphate  and 
antimony  sulphide  ;  and  two  pounds  each  of  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  sodium  hyposul¬ 
phite,  all  to  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  mixed. 
The  dose  is  one  large  tablespoonful  for  each  200 
pounds  weight  of  hog  to  be  treated  (or  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  for  each  50-pound  pig),  to  be  given  in  the  feed 
once  daily,  or  by  drench  if  the  pigs  will  not  eat. 
The  formula  and  full  directions  were  given  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  February  16,  1895.  The  remedy  would, 
probably,  also  prove  beneficial  in  cases  of  indigestion 
in  hogs  due  to  improper  feeding  or  other  irregularities 
in  diet.  In  addition  to  the  treatment,  the  pigs  should 
have  soft,  easily  digestible  food.  They  should,  also, 
be  provided  with  comfortable,  clean,  dry  quarters, 
without  danger  of  crowding.  The  litter  or  bedding 
should  all  be  removed  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  and, 
when  possible,  the  well  and  diseased  animals  penned 
separately. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids  of  a  Horse  ;  Sick  Fowls 

G.  C.,  Hanover,  Ind. — 1.  What  shall  I  do  for  my  horse,  which  has 
sore  eyelids,  especially  in  front  and  in  the  front  angle.  The  eye¬ 
ball  seems  all  right,  but  matter  flows  out;  the  hair  for  the  space 
of  a  square  inch  or  two  has  fallen  out,  and  the  soft  scab  or  cover¬ 
ing  ruffb  off  quite  frequently.  It  has  been  so  for  several  months, 
but  seems  to  get  no  better.  It  seems  to  itch,  for  the  horse  enjoys 
having  the  sore  place  rubbed  gently.  2.  What  shall  I  do  for 
chickens,  when  they  more  or  less  suddenly  seem  to  lose  control  of 
their  legs,  stagger  about  the  yard,  and  are  hardly  able  to  take 
their  feed,  often  falling  partially  over  when  they  awkwardly 
throw  down  one  wing  to  prevent  a  complete  fall  ?  Frequently 
they  are  not  able  to  straighten  out  their  toes,  and  consequently, 
fall  helpless. 

1.  In  all  such  affections  of  the  eyes,  it  is  usually 
best  to  employ  a  competent  veterinarian  to  examine 
personally  and  treat  the  case.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  from  a  description. 
In  this  case,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  simple  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lids,  to  granulated  lids,  or  to  obstruction 
of  the  lachrymal  ducts.  Carefully  examine  the  lining 
mucus  membrane  of  the  lids  by  drawing  the  lids  out¬ 
ward,  or  turning  them  over  the  finger,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  granulated,  i.  e.,  dotted  with  minute 
red  granular  elevations.  If  so,  treat  by  dissolving 
five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  two  ounces  of  dis¬ 
tilled  or  soft  water,  and  placing  a  few  drops  in  the 
eye,  twice  daily,  with  a  soft  feather  or  dropping-tube. 
If  there  is  simple  redness  of  the  lids  without  granula¬ 
tion,  bathe  several  times  daily  with  a  solution  of  one 
dram  of  lead  acetate  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  soft 
water.  A  hot  bran  mash  can  be  fed  daily  at  night  to 
advantage.  2.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  fowls 
showing  these  symptoms  except  occasional  eases  due 
to  a  broken  egg  in  the  oviduct,  or  some  such  trouble, 
in  which  the  only  treatment  was  to  kill  the  birds. 
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ThE HUDSON  RIVER  VALLEY  FRUIT  GROWERS 

An  Organization  is  Needed. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  forming  the  organization. 

I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  that  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  should  form  a 
horticultural  society  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  the  rea¬ 
son  why  it  has  not  been  formed  is  because  no  one  has 
suggested  such  a  thing.  Now  that  this  difficulty  has 
been  overcome  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  that  The  R. 
N  -Y.  has  taken  hold  of  the  matter,  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  can  form  a  society  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States,  in  numbers  and  intelligence.  It  will 
not  be  denied  by  any  well-informed  horticulturist 
that  the  best  fruit  the  world  produces  is  grown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  I  know  from  personal 
observation  that  many  of  the  fruit  growers  in  this 
section  are  up-to-date  men  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
These  facts  are  not  stated  in  a  boasting  manner,  but 
only  to  show  that  we  have  the  right  timber  to  form 
this  organization.  There  are  hundreds  of  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  such  a  society  should  be  formed  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one,  however,  is  that  we  will  all  be  benefited  by 
an  exchange  of  ideas.  T.  J.  dwykr. 

Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

For  the  past  nine  years,  I  have  advocated  and 
worked  for  the  organization  of  farmers  in  farmers’ 
clubs  and  other  ways  to  bring  men  together  to  con¬ 
sider  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  I 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  learning  new  ways  and 
methods  in  order  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  that 
confront  us  in  our  business.  In  furtherance  of  this 
idea,  I  became  a  member  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  and  have  attended  its  annual 
meetings  with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  I  consider 
it  a  great  privilege  to  know  and  mingle  with  such  a 
body  of  men,  many  of  whom,  by  study  and  scientific 
research,  stand  at  the  very  head  in  their  profession. 
I  have  received  inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
press  forward  in  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
and  I  believe  that,  if  the  agriculturists  (for  I  want  to 
include  them)  and  horticulturists  of  the  eastern  part 
of  New  York  State  would  unite  and  form  an  organi¬ 
zation  similar  to  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  them.  There¬ 
fore,  I  am  in  favor  of  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  “  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society,”  and 
am  willing  to  aid  in  starting  it  and  helping  it  along. 
I  believe  that  there  are  enough  enterprising  fruit 
growers  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  to  make  such  an 
organization  a  success,  and  I  suggest  that  a  prelim¬ 
inary  meeting  be  held  early  in  February  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  it  being  a  central  location  and  easy  of  access 
from  all  directions. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
horticulturists  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  that  we  may  be  somewhat  prepared  for 
the  work  when  the  meeting  takes  place.  As  I  hope 
and  trust  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  taken  by  most  fruit 
growers,  I  address  this  communication  to  you  that  it 
may  be  read  and  discussed  by  them.  I  am  confident 
that,  were  they  as  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  such 
an  organization  as  I  am,  they  would  gladly  improve 
this  opportunity  to  aid  in  its  formation. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  harrow  this  season,  drop  a  card  to 
G.  H.  Pounder,  No.  22,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  for  description  of  his 
harrow.  It  has  some  points  of  excellence  that  just  tit  into  some 
conditions. 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  want  to  know  whether  you 
saw  wood.  They  ask  because  they  have  every  conceivable  kind 
of  a  saw  for  doing  it  with  the  least  amount  of  labor.  They  will 
tell  you  just  what  they  have,  and  will  send  you  just  what  you 
order. 

Where  the  conditions  are  just  right,  there  is  certainly  no  other 
way  to  raise  water  so  nicely  as  with  the  hydraulic  ram.  All  that 
is  required  is  a  little  fall  of  water  from  the  spring  or  brook.  If  you 
write  C.  Hodgkins  &  Sons,  Marlboro,  N.  H.,  they  will  tell  you  all 
about  them. 

If  you  have  hens,  you  Bhould  study  how  to  feed  them.  Green 
bone  is  one  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  a  properly  balanced 
ration.  Webster  <fc  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  make  green  bone 
cutters  for  hand  and  power.  They  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all 
about  them,  if  you  write  them. 

Among  the  handsome  calendars  received  this  year,  is  one  from 
The  DeLaval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  Of 
course,  it  is  intended  to  advertise  their  separators,  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  dairymaid  turning  the  Baby,  with  its  rustic  background, 
all  printed  in  colors,  is  very  effective.  We  believe  that  it  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 

The  good  points  of  the  Pineland  incubators  and  brooders  are 
well  set  forth  in  their  advertisement  on  another  page.  This  com¬ 
pany  aims  more  at  excellence  of  materials  and  perfection  of  con¬ 
struction  of  their  machines  than  at  large  sales.  They  will  send 
catalogue  telling  all  about  their  goods.  Address  Pineland  Incu¬ 
bator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

We  have  received  from  the  Bowker  Co.,  Boston,  manufacturers 
of  animal  meal  and  other  poultry  supplies,  a  handsome  calender 
for  1897.  The  picture  represents  a  group  of  tine  birds  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  industriously  gathering  material  with  which  to  make  eggs. 
It  is  reproduced  in  all  the  colors  of  the  original  painting,  and 
every  one  who  loves  tine  poultry  will  want  a  copy.  It  is  evidently 
too  expensive  for  general  free  distribution,  but  we  understand 
that  the  company  will  send  one  so  long  as  they  last  on  receipt  of 
five  or  six  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  etc. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

E  are  recommended  by  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  treat  California 
cured  peaches  as  follows  :  Soak  cured 
peaches  24  hours  in  water,  after  which 
the  skin  will  slip  off.  Without  cooking, 
it  makes  a  delicious  dish  served  between 
two  crusts  as  a  shortcake,  cream  being 
used  as  an  adjunct.  A  correspondent 
also  reports  using  the  same  fruit  treated 
in  the  same  preliminary  manner  with 
cream  and  sugar,  and  states  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  about  as  satisfactory  as  with 
fresh  fruit. 

* 

Those  who  marry  despite  remon¬ 
strance,  saying,  “It  is  no  one’s  affair 
save  ours,”  says  Harper’s  Bazar,  speak 
in  the  obstinacy  of  an  almost  intentional 
blindness,  for  they  have  only  to  look 
back  and  forth  (in  the  family  history, 
perhaps)  to  see  where  here  and  there  and 
the  other  place,  the  deliberate  infusion 
of  bad,blood  or  weak  will  or  vicious  in¬ 
stincts  has  swept  a  whole  generation  out 
of  its  inherited  place.  No  man  may  live 
or  die  alone,  and  least  of  all  may  a  man 
marry  alone.  In  that  one  tie  are  twisted 
strands  that  run  back  into  the  past  and 
forward  into  the  future.  When  the  un¬ 
happily  married  begin  to  see  miserable 
and  far-reaching  conditions  arising,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  is  resultant  upon  their  own 
act,  which  need  never  have  been,  and 
with  the  thought  the  iron  enters  more 
deeply. 

BINDING  BOOKS  AT  HOME. 

ANY  people  who  throw  their  papers 
aside,  because  it  costs  too  much 
to  send  them  away  to  be  bound,  would 
gladly  save  them  if  the  binding  could 
be  done  by  themselves  at  home.  There 
is  a  way  to  do  it,  at  almost  no  cost,  and 
with  very  little  labor,  that  little  being 
more  of  a  pastime  than  actual  labor. 
When  I  tell  you  that  by  the  following 
simple  method,  and  with  the  simple 
tools  given,  I  have  bound  40  odd  volumes 
of  thick  State  law  reports,  Harper’s 
and  Scribner’s  magazines,  etc.,  besides 
many  paper-covered  novels,  1  feel  sure 
that  many  persons  will  try  their  hand 
at  the  art  of  book  binding,  and  be  glad 
that  they  did  so. 

These  are  the  tools.  More  elegant 
ones  may,  of  course,  be  used,  but  I  give 
the  homely  ones  that  have  been  mine 
own  faithful  friends  :  The  greater  part 
of  the  head  of  a  clean  barrel  ;  two  pieces 
— each  six  inches  long  —  of  a  broom 
handle  ;  a  piece  of  slat  1%  foot  long,  by 
one  inch  broad  ;  a  short  hind  saw  ;  a 
ball  of  good  twine  the  thickness  of  a 
knitting  needle  ;  a  spool  of  coarse  white 
flax  thread  ;  a  short  needle  with  blunt 
point  and  big  eye  ;  a  lead  pencil ;  a  bit 
of  wax  ;  five  cents’  worth  of  good  sheet 
glue  ;  one  paint  brush  an  inch  or  half 
an  inch  broad  ;  a  few  tacks  and  nails ; 
odd  pieces  of  old  pasteboard  boxes ; 
sheets  of  wrapping  paper,  cheese  cloth, 
colored  calico,  glazed  colored  cambric, 
or  old  cambric  window  shades.  A  long 
list,  I  grant,  but  will  venture  to  say  that 
every  home  will  afford  it,  with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  brush  and  glue. 

Nail  the  two  pieces  of  broom  handle  to 
each  end  of  the  barrel  head,  near  the 
straight  edge.  Lay  the  piece  of  slat  on 
the  pieces  of  broom  handle  and  nail  it 
to  them  securely.  Drive  three  tacks 
(half  way)  in  the  straight  edge  of  the 
barrel  head,  one  in  the  middle  and  one 
on  each  side  of  it  a  few  inches  apart  ; 
also  exactly  opposite  these,  drive  three 
corresponding  tacks  in  the  slat  above 
them.  Stretch  three  pieces  of  twine 
tightly,  from  the  tacks  in  the  barrel 
head  to  those  in  the  slat ;  see  upper  part 
of  Fig.  26.  This  completes  the  binding 
frame. 

Lay  the  magazines  to  be  bound,  one 


upon  the  other,  being  careful  to  get  all 
the  edges  exactly  even,  and  place  them 
on  the  binding  frame  so  that  all  their 
backs  touch  the  stretched  twines  ;  then 
with  the  lead  pencil  draw  a  deep  line 
across  the  back  of  the  books  along  each 
of  the  twines,  and  another  line  about  an 
inch  from  the  two  end  twines,  making 
five  lines  in  all ;  these  two  end  lines  are 
called  the  “  kettle  holes.”  Remove  the 
magazines  from  the  frame,  and  saw  in 
every  pencil  line  in  every  book,  a  cut 
about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep. 
See  central  Fig.  26. 

Begin  with  the  December  number  of 
the  magazine,  take  out  the  little  tin 
strips  that  hold  it  together,  and  take  off 
the  section  of  leaves  at  the  back  of  the 
magazine  ;  run  the  fingers  up  and  down 
it  to  remove  the  glue  from  its  edge,  then 
lay  the  section  of  leaves  on  the  binding 
frame  so  that  the  stretched  twines  will 
fit  in  the  saw  cuts,  middle  twine  in  mid¬ 
dle  saw  cut,  and  so  on.  Open  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  leaves  at  the  middle  folded  sheet, 
and  holding  it  open  with  one  hand,  put 
the  needle,  threaded  with  a  strand  of 
waxed  flax  thread,  through  one  of  the 
“  kettle  holes  ”,  from  the  outside,  leav¬ 
ing  an  inch  or  so  of  thread  hanging  ; 
bring  the  needle  out  through  the  next 


BINDING  BOOKS  AT  HOME.  Fig.  26. 

saw  cut  on  one  side  of  the  twine  and  put 
it  back  in  the  same  hole  on  the  other  side 
of  the  twine  (see  upper  part  Fig.  26) 
and  so  continue,  drawing  the  thread 
gently  to  force  the  twines  in  the  saw 
cuts ;  be  careful  not  to  draw  the  threads 
backward,  as  it  will  split  the  paper. 
When  the  second  “kettle  hole”  is 
reached,  bring  the  needle  out  through 
it,  then  lay  on  the  next  section  of  leaves, 
let  the  needle  enter  the  “kettle  hole” 
in  this  fresh  section  of  leaves,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  it  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  first.  On  reaching  the  starting  point, 
tie  the  end  of  thread  that  was  left  hang¬ 
ing,  to  the  strand  in  the  needle  ;  lay  on 
the  third  section  of  leaves  and  start 
back  again  ;  when  the  “kettle  hole  ”  is 
reached  again,  pass  the  needle  through 
the  under  thread  to  fasten  it.  So  con¬ 
tinue  until  all  of  the  December  number 
is  on  the  frame,  then  take  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number,  and  proceed  with  it  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way.  Four  or  six  num¬ 
bers  are  best  to  form  one  volume  of  the 
thick  magazines,  but  a  whole  year  of 
the  thin  papers  may  be  put  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  if  one  so  choose.  The  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  leaves  given  over  to  advertising, 
I  always  leave  out,  as  they  only  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  volume  and  add  nothing 
to  its  value.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
pages  that  are  free  from  the  reading 
matter. 

When  the  needle  requires  refilling,  tie 


the  old  strand  to  the  new  one  inside  the 
sheets  of  your  magazine,  being  careful 
not  to  cut  the  ends  shorter  than  half  an 
inch  ;  and  be  sure  at  the  end  of  each  sec¬ 
tion,  to  draw  the  thread  gently,  so  that 
the  stretched  twines  will  enter  the  saw 
cuts.  Do  not-  think  it  necessary  to  wrap 
the  thread  several  times  around  the 
twines  ;  simply  bring  the  needle  out  on 
one  side  of  the  twine  and  put  it  back  on 
the  other.  The  object  is  to  get  the 
thread  around  the  twine,  so  that  it  can 
be  drawn  in  to  the  saw  cut,  and  once 
around  is  enough,  more  would  result  in 
a  tangled  thread,  and  would  prevent  its 
being  drawn  taut  on  reaching  the  “  ket¬ 
tle  hole”.  This  precaution  is  added, 
because  beginners  invariably  are  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  wrap¬ 
ping  the  thread  several  times  about  the 
twine  is  sure  to  add  strength  to  the 
binding. 

When  all  of  the  magazines  for  one 
volume  have  been  bound  on  the  frame, 
put  on  in  like  manner,  a  few  sheets  of 
wrapping  paper  for  fly  leaves — the  bot¬ 
tom  fly  leaves  should  have  been  put  on 
before  the  magazines  —  then  cut  the 
twines,  leaving  at  least  an  inch  of  loose 
end  to  every  twine,  for  these  ends  of 
twine  are  to  hold  the  bound  book  to  its 
cover ;  when  stretching  the  twine,  be 
sure  to  wind  enough  around  the  tacks 
in  the  barrel  head  to  allow  for  these 
ends. 

The  book  is  now  ready  for  the  glue  ; 
prepare  it  for  use  by  breaking  into 
small  bits  ;  put  into  a  tin  can  and  pour 
hot  water  over  it  until  quite  covered  ; 
then  set  the  can  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  on  the  stove,  where  it  should  re¬ 
main  until  the  glue  is  well  melted. 
With  the  paint  brush,  smear  this  melted 
glue  over  the  extreme  back  of  the  bound 
volume,  and  while  it  is  wet,  put  on  a 
piece  of  cheese  cloth  that  will  cover  it 
and  extend  about  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  loose  twines  on  each  side.  Fold 
under  the  edge  of  the  cheese  cloth  at 
top  and  bottom  edge  of  the  book  so  that 
no  raw  edges  will  show.  A  fold  of 
stripped  calico  with  a  cord  in  the  fold  is 
often  added  at  these  ends  to  give  finish 
to  them,  but  they  need  not  be  added 
unless  wanted. 

Having  placed  the  cheese  cloth 
smoothly  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  lay 
it  away  to  dry  between  two  weights  ;  if 
a  letter  press  is  at  hand,  lay  the  book  in 
that,  and  while  the  glue  is  drying  make 
the  cover  for  the  volume.  For  this, 
measure  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  the 
size  of  the  outside  cover  of  magazine. 
Measure  a  thick  piece  of  wrapping  paper 
the  exact  size  of  the  extreme  back  of  the 
volume.  Smear  thfe  glue  well  over  one 
side  of  these,  and  lay  them  on  a  square 
of  calico — the  pasteboards  on  either  side 
of  the  heavy  paper — cut  the  corners, 
and  bring  the  edges  of  calico  neatly 
over  on  the  other  side,  as  shown  in 
lower  part  of  Fig.  26.  From  the  glazed 
cambric — or  old  window  shade — cut  four 
three-cornered  strips  and  put  them 
neatly  on  the  four  corners  of  the  book 
cover,  as  the  leather  corners  are  put  on 
cloth  books.  These  bits  protect  the 
corners  and  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volume,  but  may  be  omitted  if  preferred. 
When  the  glue  is  quite  dry,  put  the 
volume  in  its  cover  and  secure  to  it  thus  : 
First  smear  glue  over  the  cheese  cloth 
edges  that  were  left  loose  with  the  ends 
of  twine,  then  press  the  cheese  cloth 
smoothly  to  the  board  cover,  slightly 
ravel  the  loose  ends  of  twine  and  lay 
them  on  the  cheese  cloth  ;  put  glue  on 
each  twine  and  press  them  straight  and 
smooth  to  the  cloth  ;  let  the  glue  dry, 
then  smear  glue  over  the  first  fly  leaf 
and  press  it  smoothly  and  carefully  over 
the  cheese  cloth,  twines,  and  entire 
pasteboard  ;  first  having  cut  the  edges 
of  the  paper  fly  leaf  even  and  neatly  all 


around,  so  as  to  leave  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  cloth  binding  showing 
around  the  edge  of  the  cover.  Do  not 
paste  the  extreme  back  of  the  cover  to 
the  volume  ;  this  is  left  loose.  Get  a 
well  bound  book  and  examine  it  as  you 
work  ;  this  will  enable  you  to  under¬ 
stand  should  my  explanation  be  indefin¬ 
ite  on  some  points.  After  securing  the 
book  in  its  cover,  put  again  under 
weights  until  the  glue  is  dry.  Cut  a 
strip  of  glazed  cambric  or  old  window 
shade,  and  print  on  it  the  name  of  the 
magazine,  year  and  months  contained 
in  volume,  and  also  the  number  of 
volumes  ;  paste  this  on  extreme  back  of 
the  book,  as  title  strips  are  placed  on 
leather  volumes. 

This  manner  of  binding  books  on 
stretched  twines  is,  I  have  been  informed, 
employed  by  all  the  best  book-binders. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  yet  the  best 
method  yet  discovered.  Putting  them 
together  by  means  of  sewing  machine 
and  bits  of  wire,  are  cheap  ways  and  ex¬ 
tensively  used,  but  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  old  way,  and  always  prevent  a 
volume  from  being  opened  wide. 

It  is  best  for  a  beginner  to  make  his 
first  experiment  with  a  few  old  almanacs 
or  a  valueless  paper  book  of  small  size. 
An  earnest  worker,  having  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  this  work,  might  make  it  of 
pecuniary  advantage  by  binding  maga¬ 
zines  for  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Unbleached  cotton,  duck,  and  coarse, 
colored  linen  make  stronger,  better 
covers  than  calico,  if  they  can  be  had. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  caution  the 
worker  against  poor  glue,  thread,  and 
twine  ;  let  these  three  articles  be  of  the 
best,  and  your  book  binding  will,  if  done 
carefully  and  neatly,  last  as  long  as  the 
best  and  most  expensively  bound  books. 
A  pound  of  good  white  sheet  glue  costs 
very  little,  and  at  least  half  a  pint  should 
be  prepared  and  kept  ready  for  use,  with 
a  good  inch  or  half-inch  paint  brush  to 
use  it  with.  Do  not  buy  the  thin  stuff 
put  up  in  bottles  ;  it  is  utterly  useless 
for  this  work  or  any  other.  It  will  stick 
nothing  together  but  the  worker’s 
fingers,  and  is  sure  to  spoil  everything, 
including  the  worker’s  temper. 

As  old  pasteboard  boxes  are  seldom 
heavy  enough  to  form  covers  for  weighty 
volumes,  it  is  best  to  paste  two  pieces 
together  ;  in  this  way,  the  boards  may 
be  rendered  as  stiff  as  desired.  News¬ 
paper  offices  generally  have  facilities  for 
cutting  the  edges  of  papers,  and  if  one 
is  accessible,  you  might,  for  a  trifle,  have 
the  ragged  edges  of  your  magazines  cut 
smooth  by  them.  M.  bane  griffin. 


See  that 
it  is  there! 

This  is  the  trade-mark  which 
is  on  the  wrapper  (salmon-col¬ 
ored)  of  every 
bottle  of  the  gen- 
nuine  SCOTT’S 
EMULSION. 

Be  sore  this  is  on 
the  package,  and 
that  nothing  else 
is  palmed  off  on 
you  when  you 
ask  for  it. 

Nothing  has  been  made  that 
equals  it  to  give  s'rength  and 
so'id  flesh  to  those  who  are 
run  down  or  emaciated. 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  one  food  for  all 
those  whose  weight  is  below 
the  standard  of  health. 

Put  up  in  50  cts.  and  $1.00  sizes, 
and  sold  by  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 
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Hybrid  Wichuraiana  Roses. 

The  Japanese  RosaWiehuraiana,  which 
was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  has 
proved  very  valuable  where  a  trailing 
carpeting  plant  is  needed.  This  little 
rose  has  small  stout  leathery  leaves, 
deep  shining  green,  and  small  white 
single  flowers,  followed  by  brilliant  red 
fruit,  which  remains  for  a  long  time, 
unless  eaten  by  birds.  The  plant  forms 
long  shoots,  creeping  along  the  ground. 
It  makes  a  handsome  carpet  under  tall- 
growing  roses,  and  is  used  in  parks  to 
cover  slopes  or  hang  over  embankments. 
Although  it  suffered  in  some  places 
around  Boston  last  winter,  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  entirely  hardy.  It  is  found 
especially  useful  in  cemeteries,  making  a 
beautiful  carpeting  plant,  and  has  been 
sold  by  some  nurserymen  under  the  name 
of  “  Memorial  rose  ”  in  view  of  this. 

The  many  excellences  of  the  Wich- 
uraiana  rose  have  led  to  its  use  in 
hybridization,  and  a  set  of  these  hybrids, 
resulting  from  the  Wichuraiana  crossed 
with  Hybrid  Remontant,  Brier  and 
Noisette,  is  to  be  introduced  this  year. 
This  set  includes  four  varieties,  Manda’s 
Triumph,  pure  white,  double  flowers,  very 
fragrant  ;  Universal  Favorite,  double, 
bright  rose  ;  South  Orange  Perfection, 
double,  blush  pink  shading  to  white, 
and  Pink  Roamer,  single,  bright  pink, 
lighter  at  the  center,  with  deep  orange 
stamens.  This  is  said  to  be  a  Sweet- 
brier  hybrid,  and  should,  therefore, 
prove  very  hardy  and  vigorous. 

In  addition  to  their  value  as  trailing 
plants,  the  Wichuraiana  roses  may  be 
trained  to  form  a  beautiful  arch.  They 
must,  of  course,  be  tied  up  to  the  trellis 
they  are  to  cover,  being  brought  up  from 
either  side  ;  as  they  lengthen,  the  shoots 
may  be  crossed  completely  over  and 
rooted  from  the  tips  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  abundant  foliage  and  bril¬ 
liant  fruit  make  such  an  arch  extremely 
attractive  even  after  its  season  of  bloom 

l 

is  over.  Its  portrait  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  November  30,  1895. 

Shrubs  and  Their  Pruning. 

People  often  complain  that  their 
shrubs  fail  to  bloom,  when  the  fault  is 
entirely  due  to  defective  pruning.  Shrubs 
which  bloom  early  in  the  spring  form 
their  blossom  buds  the  year  before  ; 
necessarily,  if  such  are  pruned  severely 
in  the  fall,  these  flowering  buds  are 
cut  away,  and  the  owner  complains  that 
the  shrubs  “fail  to  flower.”  The  rule 
for  all  early  blooming  shrubs  is  to  do  any 
pruning  immediately  after  their  bloom¬ 
ing  is  over  ;  this  encourages  the  growth 
of  new  shoots,  which  have  time  to  ma¬ 
ture  and  form  flowering  buds  during  the 
season’s  growth.  It  does  not  follow,  by 
any  means,  that  severe  pruning  is  needed; 
dead  wood  and  weak  shoots  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  and,  if  necessary,  the  shrub 
thinned  a  little  to  admit  plenty  of  light 
and  air.  Other  shrubs,  which  bloom  late 
in  the  summer  from  the  current  season’s 
growth,  may  be  pruned  either  early  in 
the  spring,  so  that  there  is  time  to  pro- 

M  OTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


duce  flowering  wood,  or  late  in  the  fall, 
after  blooming  is  over. 

In  addition  to  pruning  for  bloom,  we 
also  prune  to  produce  well-ripened  wood, 
or  to  gain  symmetry  of  growth.  For 
these  purposes,  we  may  prune  all  summer 
long,  without  injury  to  the  plant.  In¬ 
deed,  some  shrubs  and  vines  lose  so 
much  sap  when  cut  in  spring  that  they 
will  “  bleed  ”  to  death  ;  such  subjects 
may  be  pruned  in  the  summer  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  hardy  Japanese  vine, 
Akebia  quinata,  is  an  example  of  this ; 
if  cut  in  spring  it  pours  out  its  sap  like 
water,  but  it  may  be  pruned  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  in  summer.  Summer  pruning 
is  also  found  useful  during  a  very  wet 
season  ;  it  prevents  a  soft,  sappy  growth, 
which  would  otherwise  suffer  as  soon  as 
cold  weather  sets  in.  Shrubs  ordinarily 
hardy  suffer  as  soon  as  allowed  to  carry 
a  quantity  of  succulent,  immature  wood. 
But  while  judicious  pruning  is  needed, 
over-pruning  certainly  weakens  plants, 
though  it  may  result  temporarily  in  an 
apparent  increase  of  growth.  Most 
amateur  gardeners  will  find  a  little  thin¬ 
ning,  or  the  removal  of  dead  wood,  all 
that  is  required. 

Hardy  June  roses  usually  get  enough 
pruning  when  the  blooms  are  cut.  Of 
course,  if  we  wish  to  induce  a  long 
season  of  bloom,  no  flowers  should  be 
allowed  to  fade  upon  the  plant,  and  this 
care  will  also  induce  a  scattering  second 
crop  of  bloom  in  the  autumn,  so  we  may 
cut  our  roses  with  a  clear  conscience. 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  a  charming  pink,  is 
one  of  the  best  second-crop  roses ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  described  as  the  best 
hardy  garden  rose  we  grow. 

Useful  Bedding  Plants. 

Begonia  Vernon  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  general  purpose  bedding 
plants  we  have.  It  grows  quickly, 
blooms  freely,  and  makes  an  especially 
fine  display  in  a  warm,  exposed  situation. 
Some  very  effective  bedding  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Park,  Chicago,  last  year,  consisted 
of  broad  bands  of  this  begonia ;  the 
situation  was  a  sloping  bank  facing 
directly  west,  so  that  it  received  the 
fiercest  afternoon  sun.  This  begonia  is 
propagated  from  seed,  cuttings,  or  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  plants,  the  latter  being  a  very 
good  plan.  The  old  plants  are  taken  up 
in  the  fall,  packed  tightly  in  shallow 
boxes,  with  a  little  soil  sprinkled  be¬ 
tween  the  roots,  and  kept  alive,  without 
any  effort  to  encourage  growth  while  in 
the  greenhouse.  About  April  the  plants 
are  divided,  taking  care  that  each  portion 
has  some  roots,  potted,  and  encouraged 
to  grow.  In  about  a  month  they  are 
vigorous,  and  in  good  condition  for 
planting  out. 

Blue  flowers  are  rather  rare  among 
bedding  plants,  this  tint  being  usually 
supplied  by  Lobelia  Erinus.  But,  while 
this  is  a  mass  of  bright  blue  when 
planted  out,  the  bloom  does  not  last, 
and  by  August  the  plants  are  nothing 
but  forlorn  little  ragged  weeds.  This 
lobelia  is  very  often  put  in  window  and 
veranda  boxes,  and  very  charming  it  is 
at  first,  but  unless  the  gardener  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  dispense  with  it  later  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  omitted.  The  Ageratum,  though 
nearer  lilac,  is  our  usual  substitute  for 
blue.  The  dwarf  variety,  Cope’s  Pet,  is 
an  excellent  bordering  plant.  It  is  very 
even  and  compact  in  growth,  and  re¬ 
mains  a  ribbon  of  lilac-blue  for  a  long 
time.  As  the  flowers  begin  to  fade  they 
should  all  be  trimmed  off,  to  keep  up 
the  bloom.  A  very  pretty  bedding  plant 
with  flowers  as  intensely  blue  as  the 
Lobelia  is  Browallia  elata.  It  is  an  old 
thing,  but  not  at  all  common. 

A  comparatively  new  plant,  which 
was  noted  as  a  most  effective  bedder 
last  summer,  is  the  variegated  Abutilon 
Souvenir  de  Bonn.  The  leaves  are  clear 


green,  bordered  all  around  with  an  even 
band  of  ivory  white.  It  grows  very 
luxuriantly,  and  has  the  same  graceful 
habit  as  the  other  abutilons.  As  a  bor¬ 
der  around  a  bed  of  cannas  it  is  espec¬ 
ially  fine.  This  abutilon  is  also  a  showy 
house  plant  for  the  winter. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

Abutilon  Megapotamicum  is  an  old, 
but  worthy  plant,  excellent  for  baskets 
and  window  or  veranda  boxes.  It  has  a 
slender,  trailing  or  sprawling  habit, 
leaves  beautifully  marbled  in  green  and 
gold,  and  hanging  bell-shaped  flowers 
of  deep  red,  with  a  projecting  tuft  of 
black  stamens  like  a  brush. 

White  Grubs,  the  larva  of  the  com¬ 
mon  June  beetle,  are  troublesome  in 
greenhouse  soil,  seriously  injuring  the 
roots  of  roses.  For  this  reason,  rose 
growers  often  avoid  soil  from  an  old 
pasture,  which  is  very  likely  to  contain 
these  larvae.  Once  in  the  soil  under 
glass,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate 
them,  except  by  searching  for  them 
around  the  roots. 

The  Double  English  violet,  though  it 
has  a  short  season  of  bloom,  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  spring  plants  we 
can  grow  in  the  hardy  border.  It  is  not 
very  often  seen,  because  the  Marie 
Louise  and  Neapolitan  violets  are  more 
profitable  to  the  florist,  owing  to  their 
long  succession  of  bloom.  The  English 
violet  is  distinguished  from  the  Marie 
Louise  type  by  its  rounder,  deeper 
green  leaf  ;  the  flowers  are  deep  violet, 
very  double  and  extremely  fragrant.  It 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  variety 
known  as  Double  Russian.  It  makes  a 
fine  edging  to  a  herbaceous  border, 
holding  its  rich  green  foliage  until  cov¬ 
ered  by  snow.  It  blooms  nicely  in  a 
cold  frame. 

A  Makeshift  Conservatory. — Those 
without  an  artificially  heated  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory,  says  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  often  find  it  difficult,  even 
in  California,  to  winter  such  plants  as 
Begonias,  tender  ferns,  palms,  etc.  A 
north  or  northeast  corner  of  the  veranda 
might  easily  be  inclosed  in  glass,  and 
the  temperature  kept  high  enough  by 
the  use  of  an  ordinary  coal-oil  stove, 
which  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  the 
plants.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
very  little  water  should  be  used  in  the 
winter  months ;  this  is  all-important. 
In  February  repot  all  the  plants,  clean 
the  pots,  and  see  that  there  is  ample 
drainage  in  their  bottoms.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  a  room  gets  heated  with  dry 
air,  the  plants  should  be  removed,  or 
better,  should  be  kept  in  the  hall,  or 
some  place  where  no  dry  heat  will  reach 
them.  On  the  top  of  the  coal-oil  stove 
in  the  conservatory,  a  vessel  of  water 
should  be  kept. 


A  Lost  Voice. 


Advertising  will  do  a  great 
many  things,  but  it  won’t  bring 
about  the  return  of  a  lost 
voice.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  begin,  at  once,  the  use  of 
the  sovereign  cure  for  all  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  throat  and  lungs — 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup, 
Whooping  Cough,  etc.  It  has 
a  reputation  of  fifty  years  of 
j)  cures,  and  is  know'll  the  world 
over  as 

AYER’S 

,  Cherry  Pectoral. 

G 


“Pearl  top  ”  is  nothing. 

“  Pearl  glass  ”  is  nothing. 
“Index  to  Chimneys”  is 
nothing. 

“  Macbeth  ”  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We’ll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

(Stationary,  Marine 
and  Locomotive.) 

Ileehitnlral  Drawing 

Electricity 

Architectural  Drawing 
Plumbing  &  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Surveying  h  mapping 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  References 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 

The  International 

Cni-t-i'Miimiilcnrc  School*. 


REMINGTON 


NEW 

No. 


MODEL. 


Standard  - 


Typewriter 

embody  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  years  and  the  guarantee 
of  a  long-established  reputa¬ 
tion.  Send  for  catalogue. 


MODEL. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE. 

320  acres  grain  and  stock  farm  in  artesian  belt. 
Good  water,  fences  and  buildings;  on  creamery  milk 
route;  near  school,  etc.  Five  acres  good  ash  timber. 
A  bargain.  A.  W.  MILNE,  Mount  Vernon,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE 


—Fine  Farming  tract.  Marion 
County,  Florida,  1520  acres, 
$3,800  to  settle  estate. 

,  Tom  Sloan,  Greenville,  S.C. 


Improved  Farms 

in  the  Sunny  South,  from  live  dollars  per  acre  up. 
Good  soil;  healthy,  mild  climate,  and  northern  neigh¬ 
bors.  Write  for  free  Catalogue. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorporated,  Richmond,  Va. 


wanted  — Men  and  women,  in 
■jvery  city  and  country  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  monthly  publication 
an  illustrated  circuit  of  the  world  in  monthly  parts,  each 
number  containing  21  pages  and  8  elegant  plates,  12xH 
inches.  Describing  and  illustrating  home,  foreign,  known 
and  unknown  places.  Highestexnrnple  of  the  printer’sart. 
Finest  collection  of  views  ever  published.  Every  household 
takes  it.  Agents  making  f rom  $50  to  $300 monthly .  Liberal 
commission,  steady  income  and  employment,  with  exclus¬ 
ive  territory  Send  25  cents  for  sample  copy,  terms,  etc. 
Tiio  International  News  &  Publishing  1180 IV way,  N.  Y . 


Something  Worth  KQOwing-^Utnef.t 

a  bargain.  You  can  save  money.  For  particulars  write 
to  Stuart's  Pharmacy,  33  Cary  Ave.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


Larger  Hope  for  Mankind. 

God's  Love  and  Purpose  of  the  Ages. 

“  As  In  Adam  [the  natural  man]  all  die,  even  so  In 
Christ  [the  spiritual  man]  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

Books:  DAY  DAWN;  PERFECT  DAY;  MOSES 
AND  CHRIST;  ATONEMENT;  THE  GOLDEN  LINK. 
Send  for  prices. 

Magazine:  THE  WORLD’S  HOPE.  Samples  free. 

J.  H.  PATON.  Almont,  Mich. 


Are  You  Keeping 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AMUSEMENT— add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
In  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  prolit  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  the 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  a-irangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis..  preeminently  the  Leading’ 
Dairy  Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
oiler  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AND 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.70. 

There  is  no  journal  In  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  ligures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  it  on  the  Information  it  gives  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don’t  miss  this  offer.  Hoard’s  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  is 
$1  per  year. 

All  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
receive  both  to  January  1,  1898. 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest,  surest  and  best.  8amnle 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  Til  1C  DR.  WHIT  KHALI.  M.  KG11I3I1N  li  CO.,  South  Rend,  Jiul. 
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January  Premiums. 

The  six  $2  premiums  for  the  first  week  in  January  were  mailed 
Saturday  night  to  the  following  six  agents  : 


1.  — R.  R.  GAGE . . . . . . . Ontario. 

2.  — E.  P.  MORGAN . . Connecticut. 

3.  — THEO.  BOND . . . New  York. 

4.  — JOSIAH  H.  SPRAGUE . New  York. 

5.  — J.  H.  TROTTER . South  Dakota. 

6.  — W.  S.  GRAVES . Pennsylvania. 


Six  more  $2  bills  will  go  to  six  agents  every  Saturday  night 
during  the  month,  no  matter  if  the  winners  send  only  one  trial  sub¬ 
scription  each.  They  go  to  the  largest  six  clubs,  of  course.  Besides, 
every  name  counts  for  those  five  cash  premiums  of  $50,  $35,  $25,  $15 
and  $5,  which  will  be  awarded  January  30  to  the  largest  five  clubs  for 
the  month.  You  keep  the  regular  commission  when  sending  in  the 
names.  The  clubs  last  week  came  from  friends  who  simply  sent  in 
the  usual  list  from  their  neighbors,  with,  apparently,  no  attempt  at 
making  a  canvass  for  premiums.  You  can  have  one  of  the  $2  bills 
next  week,  if  you  want  it.  Just  put  $2  worth  of  work  into  it  and  see. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"  CLOVER 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  lesson 
this  week,  let  us  read  this  little  note  : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  of  far  more 
value  to  me  than  any  other  like  paper  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  My  subscription  dates  from  picking 
up  a  soiled  copy  on  the  roadside,  and  Mr.  B’s, 
now  sent,  comes  unsolicited  from  seeing  and 
reading  copies  at  my  home.  o.  e.  m. 

Coleman’s  Falls,  Va. 

Now  that  might  have  been  a  “  sample 
copy”  which  some  unappreciative  person 
dropped  off  from  his  wagon.  Our  friend 
picked  it  up  and,  like  a  clover  seed,  some 
idea  in  it  sprung  up  in  his  mind  and 
made  a  crop.  Clover  seed  sometimes 
ails  to  “catch”  the  first  time.  That  is 
the  story  often  told  about  Crimson 
clover.  Those  who  keep  at  it,  however, 
and  use  lime  and  potash  will,  in  time, 
get  a  good  stand.  Keep  at  the  neighbor 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  first  you  know, 
the  seed  will  “  catch.” 

When  I  was  at  college,  I  found  boys 
who  were  using  all  sorts  of  devices  in 
order  to  earn  an  education.  Four  of  us 
met  in  my  room  one  night  to  compare 
notes.  I  had  nothing  but  my  wits  to 
ride  on — and  it  was  hard  riding. 

“  Father  has  given  me  the  use  of  10 
acres”,  said  Tom.  “I  seed  them  to 
wheat  in  the  fall  vacation,  and  get  off 
in  harvest  time  to  cut  the  grain.  With 
what  I  can  earn  at  teaching  school,  the 
10  acres  will  carry  me.” 

“  I  am  riding  on  a  pig’s  back”,  said 
Dick.  “  When  I  started  here,  brother 
Joe  put  aside  a  fine  Berkshire  sow  and 
said  that  her  pigs  must  pull  me  through 
college.  Two-  litters  a  year,  sold  for 
pork,  have  just  about  done  it  thus  far. 
It’s  easy  riding  on  a  pig’s  back,  and  I  am 
willing  to  ride  that  way.” 

“I  can  beat  you  all”,  said  Harry. 
“  Some  years  ago,  I  read  about  the 
value  of  clover.  Father  didn’t  want  to 
try  it,  but,  finally,  I  made  a  bargain 
with  him.  I  bought  and  paid  for  the 
clover  seed  and  sowed  it.  Father  agreed 
to  let  me  have  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  wheat  and  corn  for  four 
years  before  using  the  clover  and  four 
years  after  it.  Talk  about  your  wits,  or 
your  wheat,  or  your  Berkshire  sow — 
they  are  no  where.  I'm  in  clover,  I  am  /” 
Not  long  ago,  I  told  that  story  at  a 
farmers’  meeting.  After  the  meeting 
was  over,  a  young  man  came  up  and 
said  :  “  That’s  just  the  way  it  was  with 
us.  We  heard  about  Crimson  clover, 
but  father  didn’t  want  to  try  it.  At  last 
we  bought  two  bushels,  but  father  would 
sow  only  one.  Now  we  have  the  whole 
farm  covered  with  it — and  it  has  proved 
the  very  salvation  of  our  soil  !” 

Hurrah  for  clover  !  Another  hurrah 
for  the  boys  who  have  the  pluck  to  stick 
to  a  true  idea  until  they  prove  its  worth  ! 
Such  boys  range  in  years  all  the  way 
from  eight  to  eighty.  We  want  to  say 

A  Cough  Should  Not  be  Neglected.  “ Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches  ”  are  a  simple  remedy,  and 
give  immediate  relief.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


to  them  that  during  1897,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  stick  to  clover  like  a  burr.  We  are 
going  to  tell  you  some  things  about  it 
that  will  make  your  eyes  snap.  We  also 
have  some  new  facts  about  its  partners, 
Mr.  Peter  Potash  and  Mr.  B.  Phosphoric 
Acid,  that  will  be  likely  to  make  you 
jump. 

Why,  here  is  another  good  friend  : 

I  like  your  paper  very  much.  I  think  that  it 
makes  the  farmer  who  reads  it  have  more  respect 
for  his  calling,  which,  I  am  afraid,  some  are  in¬ 
clined  to  despise. 

That’s  right  !  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1897 
will  try  hard  to  increase  the  analysis  of 
respect  for  the  farm  !  We  can  handle 
that  subscription  of  yours  right  now  ! 


THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

•THE  BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Strawberries.— Bulletin  109,  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. — In  the  experiments  here  re¬ 
corded,  strawberries  were  fruited  in  one  and  two- 
year-old  beds,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  experi¬ 
ence,  larger  yields  were  obtained  from  beds  bear¬ 
ing  their  second  crop.  Among  varieties  fruiting 
from  one-year-old  beds,  the  following  were  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  further  testing:  Bissel,  Earli¬ 
est,  Enormous,  Maple  Bank,  Omega,  Robinson, 
Staples,  Tubbs,  William  Belt,  and  some  seedlings 
designated  bv  number  only.  Fruited  in  two-year- 
old  beds,  and  for  the  second  time  only,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  were  regarded  as  worthy  of 
future  tests:  Bostonian,  Marshall,  Marston,  and 
Tennessee.  Among  early  berries,  Earliest,  Michel, 
Staples,  Tubbs,  Beder  Wood,  and  Marston  were 
regarded  as  worthy  of  test.  For  very  late  ber¬ 
ries,  Hunn,  Equinox,  Princeton,  Chief,  and  Gandy 
were  recommended  for  trial,  as  were  some  num¬ 
bered  seedlings. 

Blackberries,  Dewberries  and  Raspberries.— 
Bulletin  111,  New  York  Experiment  Station.— 
The  soil  in  which  these  fruits  were  grown  was  a 
rather  heavy  clay  loam,  fertilized  with  stable 
manure,  and  tile-drained.  The  dewberries  only 
received  protection.  The  most  productive  black¬ 
berries  on  the  Station  grounds  in  1896,  -were 
Ancient  Briton,  Stone  Hardy,  Early  Harvest,  and 
Agawam.  Snyder  is  valuable  for  its  hardiness. 
Mersereau  is  regarded  as  promising. 

Lucretia  is  the  only  dewberry  considered  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  Austin’s  Improved  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Among  early  black  raspberries,  Eureka  and 
Hopkins  were  most  satisfactory.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  mid-season  varieties  were  Mohler,  Hil- 
born,  Babcock  No.  5,  and  Pioneer;  Mills,  Ohio, 
and  Onondaga  were  the  most  productive  late 
varieties.  The  most  satisfactory  of  the  purple 
berries  were  Cardinal,  Columbian,  and  Shaffer. 
For  early  red  berries,  Cline  and  Pomona  are  both 
worthy  of  a  trial.  Among  mid-season  reds,  Clark 
and  Pride  of  Kent  were  the  most  productive,  but 
are  valuable  for  home  use  or  local  market  only. 
Royal  Church  and  Cuthbert  are  both  productive 
late  varieties,  but  the  former  crumbles  badly, 
and  Cuthbert  does  not  stand  shipping  well.  Olathe 
and  Loudon  are  quite  firm,  and  have  an  attrac¬ 
tive  color,  which  should  make  them  valuable 
market  varieties.  The  yellow  berries  are  desir¬ 
able  for  home  use,  and  of  these,  the  Caroline  was 
the  most  productive  of  all  the  raspberries  fruited 
on  the  Station  grounds. 

A  Modification  of  the  Babcock  Method.— Bul¬ 
letin  31,  Maine  Experiment  Station.— The  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  method,  briefly  stated,  consists 
chiefly  in  filling  the  bottles  with  hot  water  after 
the  milk  or  cream  and  acid  are  added,  before 
they  are  put  in  the  centrifugal  machine  and 
whirled.  In  this  way,  the  separation  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  whirling,  and  the  time  required  for 
the  second  whirling  is  saved.  The  modifications 
of  the  apparatus  are  that  the  base  portions  of 
the  milk  and  cream  bottles  are  graduated,  so  that 
no  acid  measure  is  required,  and  the  base  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cream  bottle  is  reduced  in  size.  These 
modifications  were  adopted  after  a  series  of  ex¬ 


periments,  and  the  method  has  been  in  successful 
use  for  six  months  with  all  kinds  of  milk  and 
cream.  Comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  two  methods  show  very  uniform  results. 
Certain  details  must  be  strictly  observed :  The 
acid  must  be  of  proper  strength.  The  milk  or 
cream  should  not  be  colder  than  70  degrees  F., 
or  warmer  than  80  degrees  F.,  when  the  acid  is 
added.  The  acid  and  milk  or  cream  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  the  mixture  stand  not  less 
than  five  minutes  before  hot  water  is  added, 
otherwise  a  clear  separation  will  not  be  obtained. 
The  bottles  must  be  whirled  and  heat  applied  as 
directed,  or  the  separation  is  liable  to  be  incom¬ 
plete. 

Milk  Fat  and  Cheese  Yield. — Bulletin  110, 
New  York  Experiment  Station.— Analysis  was 
made  of  the  milk  of  each  of  50  herds  of  cows 
whose  milk  was  taken  to  a  cheese  factory.  The 
immediate  object  was  to  learn  the  existing  rela¬ 
tion  between  milk  fat  and  casein,  or  milk  fat  and 
cheese  yield,  with  individual  herds  of  cows;  a 
further  purpose  was  to  ascertain  whether  milk 
fat  forms  the  fairest  basis  of  paying  for  milk  for 
cheesemaking.  The  data  obtained  led  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions  among  others:  When  fat  in 
milk  increases,  the  casein  and  cheese  yield  also 
increase,  in  general,  although  there  are  excep¬ 
tions.  As  a  rule,  when  milk  fat  increases,  the 
amount  of  cheese  made  for  each  pound  of  milk 
fat  decreases.  The  increased  yield  in  poor  milk 
comes  from  casein  and  water.  Cheese  made 
from  milk  poor  in  fat  is  not  like,  in  composition, 
cheese  made  from  milk  rich  in  fat.  Milk  rich  in 
fat  can  be  made  to  yield  cheese  of  the  same  com¬ 
position  as  milk  poorer  in  fat  by  adding  skim- 
milk  to,  or  removing  fat  from,  the  richer  milk. 
Payment  for  milk  according  to  the  amount  of 
cheese  yielded  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  poor 
milk,  since  cheese  made  from  rich  milk  is  worth 
more,  pound  for  pound,  than  cheese  made  from 
poorer  milk.  Milk  should,  in  no  case,  be  paid  for 
at  cheese  factories  by  weight  of  milk  alone,  since 
different  milks  differ  greatly  in  their  cheese¬ 
making  powers.  A  critical  comparison  of  all 
methods  of  paying  for  milk,  suggested  or  in  use, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  milk  fat  affords  the 
fairest  practicable  basis  to  use  in  paying  for 
milk  for  cheesemaking.  This  bulletin  must  prove 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable  to  cheese- 
makers. 


Waterdown,  Ont. — Silos  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  throughout  this  part  of  the  country;  we 
built  and  filled  one  this  fall.  The  growing  of 
southern  corn  has  become  quite  general  through¬ 
out  western  Canada,  but  a  large  amount  of  it 
has  been  lost  this  season  through  wind  and  rain. 
We  have  been  trying  Crimson  clover  the  past  two 
years;  it  has  proved  a  grand  success  on  sand 
land.  <We  sowed  about  the  middle  of  July.  It  is 
now  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  thick. 

w.  r.  F. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society. — At  our  State 
Horticultural  Society  meeting,  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard 
gave  us  excellent  talks  on  fruits,  and  answered 
numerous  questions  from  all  over  the  State.  The 
apples  attracting  the  most  attention  were  the 
York  Imperial  and  Lawver.  h.  j.  h. 

Indiana. 


Appearances 
what  attract  the  op¬ 
posite  sex.  Some¬ 
times  this  seems  a 
pity.  It  seems  as  if 
it  would  be  juster  if 
a  fine  mind  was  the 
attraction  instead  of 
a  fine  face  and  figure. 
But  you  can’t  change 
human  nature. 
When  you  come  to 
understand  it  there 
is  a  sort  of  justice 
about  it  too  ;  because 
although  we  can’t 
all  be  handsome, 
almost  every  one  of 
us  can  add  at  least 
50  per  cent,  to  his  or 
her  attractiveness  by 
a  little  attention  to 
the  laws  of  beauty. 
When  the  eyes  are 
dull,  the  lips  pallid, 
the  skin  sallow, 
blotchy  or  pimply, 
the  figure  thin  and 
wasted  or  overstout 
and  ungraceful,  the 
trouble  is  something 
more  than  mere  out¬ 
ward  appearances  ;  the  inner  condition  is 
wrong  ;  the  blood  is  poor;  it  lacks  the  pure 
nourishing  qualities  which  are  needed  to 
vitalize  and  invigorate  the  body.  In  this 
case  physical  activity  is  largely  a  question 
}f  pure,  rich,  red  blood. 

<  You  can’t  have  sparkling  eyes,  red  ripe 
lips,  a  clear  rosy  complexion  and  a  graceful 
symmetrical  figure  while  the  blood  remains 
impure  and  impoverished.  What  is  needed 
is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  to 
cleanse  foul  humors  out  of  the  blood,  and 
help  the  assimilative  organism  to  enrich  the 
circulation  with  an  abundance  of  healthy 
red  corpuscles,  creating  fresh  color  and  firm, 
wholesome  flesh.  All  this  is  attractiveness, 
and  something  more — health. 

Every  woman  will  be  healthier  and  happier  for 
following  the  friendly,  practical  counsel  contained 
in  Dr.  Pierce's  great  universal  doctor  book:  “The 
People’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.”  It  is 
the  most  comprehensive  medical  work  in  one 
volume  in  the  English  language.  It  contains 
1008  pages,  fully  illustrated.  680,000  copies  have 
been  sold  at  $1.50  each  bound  in  cloth.  The  prof¬ 
its  are  now  used  in  printing  half- a -million  free 
copies  bound  in  strong  manilla  paper  covers.  To 

fet  one  you  have  only  to  send  21  one-cent  stamps 
to  pay  cost  of  mailing  only),  to  World’s  Dispen¬ 
sary  Medical  Association,  No.  663  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  styles— Sizes. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


HAY  FOR  SALE. 

Two  car-loads  of  No.  1  Timothy  Hay.  W.  LE  MAR 
COGGSHALL,  West  Groton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


PormiH  Ma  Q— From  Thorburn’s  stock 
Udimdn  llUi  O  $2  50  per  barrel. 

GEO.  K.  HIGB1K  &  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


pm  FORD'S  Tted  SEEDS  sr 

Seed  Potatoes.  Plants,  Trees  and  Vines  Free  cata¬ 
log.  unique,  common  sense,  tells  the  truth.  See  it 

moneyfFrank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  0. 

Q  ■  VO  *0  ^row  Strawberries.  Send 
rATA  for  our  loth  Annual  Catalogue  and 
*  ^  get  started  right.  First  -  class 

plants  at  low  prices.  All  about  the  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


IF  YOU  PLANT  RIGHT  SEEDS 

My  new  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  of  Cabbage  and  everything  of  interest 
m  Seeds ;  how  to  grow  them  for  profit,  etc. 

5™*?  CDCC 

to=day  met 


Mention 
this  paper 

and  will  send  you  a  sample  of  Buckbee’s 
Race  Horse  Cabbage,  the  Earliest  on 
“°'th  together  with  Beaut iful and  Instruc¬ 
tive  Seed  and  Plant  Book. 

p.  o.  Box  545  H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms, 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 


SAGINAW,  Mich 

are  makers  of 

Low-Down 
Wide-Tire 


TRUCKS.  Also 

METAL 
WHEELS  for 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Circulars  Free. 


Farmers  for  Agents. — 
VVe  wish  1,000  good  farm¬ 
ers  or  their  sons  for  Agents 
Others  are  making  money 
..  ,  „  J  -  selling  our  wagons.  Why 

can  t  you  ?  Cards  1,174-A.,  307-8.,  2,319- A.,  are  entitled 
to  free  wagons. 


HON.  W.  .1  BRYAN’S  G  ILK  AT  BOOK.  “THE 
First  Battle."  Exclusive  territory  granted  good 
agents.  Write  quick.  W.  B.  CONKKY  COMPANY, 
Publishers,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rubal 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  §1  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers— six  pages  each 
—every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages— 84  columns— 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 
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FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

The  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants, 
meets  in  Boston,  January  13  to  15. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Rochester, 
January  27  and  28. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Farmers’  Congress  will  be  held  January  19  to  21 
at  Jermain  Hall,  Albany. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  Jas. 
McGowan  was  elected  president,  and  Cyrus  T. 
Fox,  secretary,  the  latter  for  the  22nd  term.  This 
society  was  organized  45  years  ago. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Agricultural 
Hall,  Albany,  January  20,  at  noon,  and  the  9th 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of 
County  Agricultural  Societies  at  the  same  place 
on  January  21. 

The  Ohio  Poland-Cbina  Record  Company  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Phillips  House, 
Dayton,  January  27.  A  Swine-Breeders’  Institute 
will  be  held  at  same  place,  January  26,  and  all 
who  are  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Carl  Freigau,  Dayton,  O.,  Secretary. 

The  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  in  the 
State  House,  in  Trenton,  January  13  to  15.  A 
varied  and  comprehensive  programme  has  been 
prepared,  of  which  discussions  are  a  strong 
feature,  Franklin  Dye,  Secretary,  Trenton. 

The  22nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the  parlor  of 
Stanwix  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  21,  at  two 
o’clock,  p.  M.,  to  hear  reports  of  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer  and  committee, and  for  the  election  of  officers. 
It  is  expected  that  an  address  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Geo.  M.  Twitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Maine 
State  Agricultural  Society,  on  Structure,  the  In¬ 
dex  of  Dairy  Quality.  All  interested  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  Ayrshire  cattle  are  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting.  C.  M.  Winslow,  secretary,  Brandon,  Vt. 


“Sanitary  Precautions.”— The  cattle  disease 
known  as  rinderpest  is  doing  great  damage  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  government  is  taking  hold 
of  “  disinfection  ”  with  a  vengeance.  An  English 
paper  thus  relates  a  traveler’s  experience: 

“.Mr.  X.,  an  Englishman,  recently  went  to  the 
Marico  district  of  the  Transvaal.  On  his  way 
back,  he  met  a  rinderpest  guard,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  Boers.  They  informed  him  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  disinfect  him;  and  having 
taken  the  mules  out  of  the  “spider”  in  which  he 
was  traveling,  they  wheeled  the  sjiider  down  to 
a  brook  which  was  close  by,  with  a  very  little 
muddy  water  in  it.  They  had  an  old  ‘  dandy- 
brush,’  with  which  they  carefully  scrubbed  the 
wheels  and  under-carriage  of  the  spider.  Then 
they  washed  the  harness,  and  the  legs  .and  feet 
of  the  mules.  Then  they  turned  their  attention  to 
Mr.  X.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  Mr.  X.  was  dressed 
in  flannel  shirt  and  trousers.  They  scrubbed  him 
as  he  stood  there  with  the  same  old  brush  and 
the  same  muddy  water.  When  they  had  done, 
Mr.  X.  was  wet  through,  and  a  good  deal  dirtier 
than  he  was  before.  Then  they  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  luggage,  which  consisted  of  a  hold-all, 
covered  with  water-proof  material  and  lined  with 
flannel.  They  took  all  the  clothes— fortunately 
not  many— out  of  the  hold-all,  and  scrubbed  it 
carefully,  still  with  the  same  old  brush  and  muddy 
water,  inside  and  out;  and  then  scrubbed  each 
article  of  clothing  in  the  same  way,  finishing  up 
with  a  new  white  shirt,  which  Mr.  X.  had  never 
even  worn,  the  starched  front  of  which  they  ap¬ 
parently  regarded  as  especially  dangerous,  as 
theyjscrubbed  it  more  carefully  than  all  the  rest.” 
When  these  “  sanitary  fellers  ”  get  started,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  they  will  do. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

King  County,  Wash.— The  Carman  No.  1  that  I 
received  from  you  does  well  with  me  ;  it  grows 
too  large— very  large— but  is  smooth.  It  looks 
something  like  the  Peerless.  The  Burbank  and 
Hebron  do  well  here,  and  are  both  good  eating 
potatoes.  I  don’t  think  there  are  any  potatoes 
raised  around  here  that  will  excel  them.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  did  not  do  well  with  me.  j.  d. 

Garrett  County,  Md.— The  season  in  our  local¬ 
ity  was  a  very  wet  one  ;  there  was  a  good  hay 
crop,  but  it  was  not  much  of  a  season  for  pota¬ 
toes.  Oats  were  riddled  by  army  worms;  the 
latter  started  in  the  Timothy,  but  we  finished 
cutting  before  much  headway  was  attained. 
Cabbage  and  cauliflower  were  invaded,  spoiling 
the  most  of  the  crop.  Our  special  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  more  grass  and  clover  to  enrich  the 
soil  for  greenhouse  purposes,  growing  field  car¬ 
nation  plants  for  home  and  the  trade;  also  cauli¬ 
flower,  cabbage  and  celery  largest  of  all.  We  are 
in  a  good,  if  not  the  best  locality  for  highest  cul¬ 
ture  of  these  products.  We  took  first  premium 
at  the  World’s  Fair  on  cauliflower,  cabbage  and 
celery,  and  take  prizes  at  all  shows  on  carnations, 
etc.  We  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  shall  continue 
taking  it.  h.  webkr  &  son. 

General  Crop  Report  for  Western  Tolland 
County,  Conn. — The  tobacco  crop  was  generally 
good  and  has  cured  in  good  condition.  The  damp 
-weather  in  November  was  favorable  for  taking 
it  down  and  baling  ready  for  assorting.  Most  of 
the  ’95  crop  was  readily  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  six  to  twelve  cents  all  through,  the  buyers 
preferring  it  unsorted.  This  season  prices  are 
considerably  better,  and  some  of  the  ’96  crop  has 
been  already  sold  throughout  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  some  lots  going  as  high  as  20  cents  per 
pound.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  farmers 


that  the  buyers  have  got  to  have  the  ’96  crop,  and 
if  they  will  only  hang  together,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  cannot  realize  something  from  the 
crop.  Connecticut  Seedleaf  is  generally  raised, 
but  occasionally  one  sees  a  fine  field  of  Havana. 
The  acreage  was  larger  this  past  year  than  for 
several  years  previous.  A  good  deal  of  tobacco 
is  set  here  with  tobacco  setters,  several  of  those 
using  machines  setting  for  neighbors  at  so  much 
an  acre.  But  little  tobacco  in  this  locality  has 
been  sold,  as  the  buyers  generally  buy  up  the  lots 
near  the  river  first,  and  then  move  out  into  the 
country.  Doubtless  the  sales  here  will  soon 
begin. 

The  hay  market  is  a  little  dull  owing  to  the 
quantities  of  Western  baled  hay  which  are  being 
rushed  into  the  market  here  at  $14.50  per  ton, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
home  crop.  As  the  crop  in  this  section  was  short, 
most  farmers  are  holding  their  surplus  for  an 
advance  in  price.  Some  few  lots  were  sold  early, 
in  the  mow,  for  $15  per  ton.  The  potato  market 
is  also  dull,  many  buyers  having  bought  a  supply 
early,  but  most  of  the  surplus  has  been  disposed 
of.  Pork  is  selling  at  home  markets  for  594  cents 
per  pound,  private  parties  are  paying  more,  some 
as  high  as  eight  cents  for  a  choice  article.  There 
is  not  much  call  for  small  pigs  until  fat  hogs 
have  been  marketed.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old  pigs 
sell  at  $2  apiece.  There  is  a  good  market  for 
fresh  eggs  at  30  cents  per  dozen.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  have  put  up  new  poultry  houses, 
and  will  increase  their  stock  of  poultry  a.  e.  p. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  January  9.  1897. 

BUTTER— NEW. 


Craamery,  Western,  extras  . 20  @— 

Western,  firsts . 18  @19 

Western,  seconds . 15  @17 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

June  extras . 18  @1894 

State,  fanoy . 19  @ — 

Common  to  prime . 13  @18 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tabs,  fancy . 15  @1514 

Firsts . 1394  @14 

Seconds . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 1494@15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 12  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . —  @— 

Thirds .  8  @894 

Factory,  fanoy . 13  @14 

Factory,  firsts . 11  @12 

Factory,  seconds . . .  9  @10 

Factory,  thirds . 7  @  8 

Rolls,  fresh .  9  @14 

Old  butter .  5  @8 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 1094@H 


White,  fancy . 1094<®11 

Choice . 10  @1054 

Good  to  prime . 9  @  99k 

State  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  7  @814 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10 J4@ — 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @1014 

Small,  good  to  choice . 10J4@1094 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @  814 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice .  9  @  994 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  9  @  9J4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  514®  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  354@  494 

Full  skims .  214®  3 


EGGS. 


Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  21  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  18  @  19 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  19  @  20 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  —  @  — 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  18  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  17  @  1714 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  14  @  — 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  14  @  — 

Western  limed,  defective,  per  case  . 2  00  @3  00  . 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  70  @3  30 

Western  refrigerators,  per  30-doz  case.. 2  50  @3  00 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  60 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  0Q@1  37 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25@2  00 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  25 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Lady  Apples,  per  keg . 1  00@1  50 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  uer  bbl  70@  85 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00@5  £0 

B’ancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . .....1  00@2  60 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  .  75@1  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  CO 

Grapes,  West'n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  10®  13 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  9@  10 

Oranges,  Florida,  per  box . 2  50@4  50 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box .  8  00@12  00 

Mandarins.  Fla.,  per  box .  4  00®  7  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  4  00@  9  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 91  @9214 

Rye . 43  @46 

Barley  feeding . 28  @35 

Barley  malting . 40  @48 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @39 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @39 

Corn . 29  @31 

Oats . 22  @ — 


MEATS — DRK88BD. 


Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  994@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  894@  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  694®  894 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  494@  6 

Grassers  ••••  »••••••••••  •••*•••••«••••  —  q  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 5  00  @6  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10-25  lbs,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  614 

60  to  &0  lbs.,  per  lb .  514@  6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  514 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  494 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  13  @  14 

POTATOB8. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine,  per  sack . 1  25@1  35 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  per  sack . 1  00@1  15 

Jersey,  per  bbl . -..1  00@1  25 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  12@1  26 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Chickens,  per  lb .  6J4@  — 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4  @  494 


Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  894®  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  37  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 112  @160 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  ffl  20 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  mixed,  fancy,  per  lb .  11  @  1194 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Young,  selected  hens .  1294@  13 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb. .  1094®  — 

Dry  packed,  fancy,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Dry  packed.  Western  fancy,  per  lb..  —  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  Phil., selected,  per  lb...  12  @  13 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  11 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  794@  894 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  794  @  8 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  794  ®  8 

Fowls.  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  794©  8 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  Der  lb.  8  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb  .  6  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Del.  &  Md.,  fancy,  per  lb. .  13  @  14 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —@  — 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb....  12  @  13 

Spring  ducks,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  ®  11 

Geese.  Maryland,  per  lb . 10  @  12 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb  .  12  @  13 

Capons,  Phila  ,  large,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Medium,  per  lb  .  16  @  16 

Small  and  mixed  weight,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 


VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@4  09 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6@  12 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

Red,  per  100  . 3  00@5  00 

Red,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60@  75 


Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz .  40@  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  30 

8mall,  per  doz .  10@  15 

Local,  per  doz  flat  bunches  .  75@1  00 

Cauliflower,  poor  to  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@4  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  94-bbl  box .  75@1  75 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00®3  25 

Garlic,  per  ItO  bunches . 5  00@5  60 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25@  60 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  75 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  94-bbl  basket .  60@1  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@  — 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  00@4  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 1  25@2  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  25@2  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl . .  — @  — 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  ....  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. . .  -@  — 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  26@2  62 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  .  75@  — 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  50@2  60 

Per  basket . 1  50@2  75 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier .  75@1  25 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@15  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25@  60 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  50@  — 

8tring  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket. .  — @  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket. . . .  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bushel  basket . 1  60@2  00 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate .  75@1  60 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  00@2  60 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00®3  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl....  50@  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  70 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,536  cans  of  milk, 
168  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  357  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  81.42  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Mofherand  Son. 

Both  Sorely  Afflicted,  but  Relief  is  Found  in  Dr.  Williams 

Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 


From  the  Call, 

The  Call  has  known  the  Byers  family, 
of  Talbot,  Ind. ,  for  a  long  time,  and  J. 
W.  Byers  is  one  of  those  deliberate  men 
who  say  little,  but  read  and  observe  much 
Mr.  Byers  has  been  suffering  for  the  past 
three  years  with  grip  and  kindred  trou¬ 
bles.  His  mother  has  ever  been  a  sufferer, 
resulting  later  in  the  most  aggravating 
form  of  rheumatism.  Some  time  ago, 
Mr.  Byers  was  persuaded  by  a  neighbor 
to  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills.  It  didn’t 
take  long  to  set  Mr.  Byers  to  talking 
about  this  remedy,  and  the  Call  sent  a 
special  representative  to  his  home  to  as¬ 
certain  the  exact  facts.  The  subjoined 
sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Byers  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  tells  the  facts  simply  and  briefly: 

“I  know  positively  that  I  was  cured  by  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills.  I  was  persuaded  by  one  of 
my  neighbors,  Maxen  Williams,  to  try  them,  as  he 
claimed  to  have  been  cured  by  them.  I  had  the 
grip  three  times,  and  was  taken  down  with  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  did  not  expect  to  live.  The  doctors 
said  I  would  never  get  well.  They  advised  me  to 
take  a  change  of  climate.  I  was  reduced  from 
135  to  105  pounds.  As  soon  as  I  began  taking  the 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  I  began  to  gain  strength 
and  the  use  of  my  limbs  was  restored.  I  had  been 
almost  helpless  for  two  years,  the  stiffness  in  my 
limbs  had  been  painful  in  the  extreme.  But  with 
the  use  of  the  pills  the  pains  ceased,  and  now  I 
am  as  limber  and  as  active  as  when  a  boy. 

“  I  was  also  troubled  a  great  deal  with  my  kid¬ 
neys,  but  the  ailment  has  entirely  disappeared.  I 
have  been  a  subject  for  the  doctors  for  a  long 
time.  Two  reputable  physicians  had  treated  me 
for  months,  and  I  had  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  patent  medicines,  but  of  no  avail.  As 
I  said,  I  finally  took  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 


Lafayette,  Ind. 

Pale  People,  and  here  I  am  well.  I  believe  that  is 
the  most  wonderful  remedy  ever  made.  I  need  not 
extol  this  remedy,  for  all  my  neighbors  know 
what  my  condition  was  and  what  cured  me.  They 
will  all  tell  you  that  it  was  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills. 

“My  mother,  who  is  70  years  old,  was  also 
troubled  with  rheumatism,  and  could  scarcely 
move.  She  was  very  wakeful  at  night  and  had  no 
appetite.  She  took  five  boxes  of  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills,  and  now  she  is  in  perfect  health,  and 
does  all  her  own  work  on  a  farm. 

“  (Signed)  J.  W.  Byers.” 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th 
day  of  August,  1896. 

James  Goodwine,  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  considered  an  unfailing  specific  for 
such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  par  ial 
paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  neu¬ 
ralgia.  rheumatism,  nervous  headache, 
the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complex¬ 
ions,  that  tired  feeling  resulting  from 
nervous  prostration  ;  all  diseases  result¬ 
ing  from  vitiated  humors  in  the  blood, 
such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc. 
They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions, 
irregularities,  and  all  forms  of  weak¬ 
ness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever  na¬ 
ture.  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  sold 
by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or  six 
boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are  never  sold  in 
bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr. 
Williams’  Medicine  Co,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.—Adv. 


TYIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS, 

grown  in  the  cold  North,  produce  larger  and  better  crops  in  any  soil 
and  climate,  than  those  from  any  other  source.  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Beans, 
etc.,  direct  from  grower  to  planter,  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Handsome 
illustrated  catalogue  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedsman,  Box  E,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

61  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMER! 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank.  , 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Recei  ve  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 

PalryTHennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  nvited* 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKODlXMi,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foretell  aiul  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


FDR  C  A  I  P— A  *'arm  of  175  acres;  100  now  in  grain 
rUn  uALL  and  grass, 25  in  pasture,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  woodland.  Located  in  Maryland  -  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  station  and  siding  on  the  property;  20 
miles  from  Wilmington,  Del.  Sellers  require  $2,500 
only:  balance  can  remain  on  favorable  terms. 

ARTHUR  T.  NEALE,  Newark,  Del 
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THE  UDDER  OF  THE  COW. 

WHAT  IT  IS  ;  WHAT  IT  DOES. 

Part  III. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  office  is  in  a  large  build¬ 
ing  of  12  stories  given  up  largely  to 
printing  and  kindred  industries.  In  the 
basement,  is  a  great  engine  which  pro¬ 
vides  power  for  hundreds  of  machines 
which  are  scattered  all  over  the  build¬ 
ing.  A  line  of  shafting  runs  along  each 
floor,  with  belting  connecting  it  with 
different  machines  and  with  the  shafts 
on  the  floors  above  and  below.  There 
is,  probably,  a  mile  or  more  of  this  belt¬ 
ing,  conveying  and  scattering  the  power 
of  the  great  engine  so  that  the  smallest 
folding  machine  gets  its  share.  In  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  building,  we  notice 
different  plans  for  applying  this  power. 
Some  men  have  arranged  the  shafts  and 
belts  so  that  they  get  more  work  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  than  others  do.  Sometimes  a  belt  is 
too  loose,  so  that  it  slips,  or,  perhaps,  the 
shaft  is  too  far  away,  or  does  not  hang 
true.  In  that  case,  there  is  a  loss  of 
power  ;  for  the  great  engine  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  big  floor  shafts  go  on  turn¬ 
ing  and  turning — powerless  to  remedy 
the  trouble,  even  though  they  could 
know  that  the  belt  is  slipping  and  not 
carrying  all  the  power  to  the  machine. 

Now  the  cow’s  udder  is  like  the  ma¬ 
chine,  the  veins  and  blood  vessels  are 
like  the  belting,  and  the  cow’s  stomach 
is  like  the  great  engine  sending  the 
force  which  it  has  taken  from  the  fuel 
to  all  parts  of  the  body.  We  know  that 
milk  is  taken  out  of  the  blood.  When 
we  imagine  a  cow  giving  30  or  40  pounds 
of  milk  per  day,  we  can  realize  what  an 
immense  amount  of  blood  must  be 
passed  through  the  udder  each  day,  and, 
especially,  at  milking  time.  Of  course, 
the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  veins  and 
arteries  which  connect  with  the  udder, 
the  larger  the  milk  secretion  will  be. 
Referring  to  this  point,  Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb  says  : 

In  view  of  this,  one  may  appreciate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  securing  cows  with  a  strong  development 
of  the  arteries  or  veins  of  the  udder  and  abdo¬ 
men.  An  examination  of  the  belly  of  an  average 
cow  that  is  producing  milk,  will  reveal  thereon, 
extending  from  the  udder  along  each  side,  a 
milk  vein  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
These  milk  veins,  at  the  point  most  distant  from 
the  udder,  pass  through  what  are  called  the  milk 
wells  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  These  orifices 
through  which  the  veins  pass,  should  be  of  good 
size,  thus  permitting  a  strong  flow  of  blood 
through  them.  As  a  rule,  the  greater  the  milk 
secreting  power  of  the  cow,  the  larger  and  more 
twisted  of  outline  will  these  veins  be.  In  such  a 
case,  the  cow  may  have  three  large  veins,  the 
third  being  a  shorter  one  between  the  outer  two, 
and  branching  over  the  udder  and  or.  the  belly 
immediately  in  front  of  the  former,  may  be  found 
quite  a  number  of  very  pronounced  smaller 
veins.  These  veins  extend  in  no  definite  direc¬ 
tion,  being  usually  very  irregular  and  somewhat 
knotty.  The  development  of  these  blood  vessels 
becomes  most  pronounced  with  age,  although 
there  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  their  size  and 
extent  in  young  heifers.  The  writer  has  seen 
cows  with  remarkably  large,  long,  elastic  veins, 
which  extended  from  the  udder  and  disappeared 
high  in  the  arm  pit  at  the  front  leg.  Such  veins 
may  measure  ,an  inch  in  diameter,  and  on  com¬ 
pression  with  the  fingers,  exhibit  great  elasticity. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  you  will 
see  that  this  great  development  of  the 
blood  passage  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
makeup  of  a  heavy  milking  cow,  for  the 
blood  or  force  from  the  stomach  cannot 
be  carried  to  the  udder  in  any  other 
way.  This  matter  of  the  milk  vein  is 
another  that  dairy  authorities  ought  to 
take  up  and  talk  about  until  the  various 
breeders’  associations  give  more  weight 
to  it  in  their  “scale  of  points”.  The 
poultry  breeders  have  nearly  ruined  two 
or  more  breeds  for  the  production  of 
broilers,  by  giving  prizes  for  exterior 
points  and  markings.  Breeders  of  dairy 
cattle  should  begin  at  once  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  udder  and  the  development  of  the 
milk  vein. 

Having  discussed  the  machine  and  the 


belting  which  connects  it  with  the 
engine,  let  us  now  look  at  the  engine  it¬ 
self.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
engine  of  the  cow  is  her  stomach.  Un¬ 
der  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  we 
burn  coal  or  wood  or  oil,  and  produce 
heat.  This  heat  produces  steam  which, 
when  properly  confined,  creates  force, 
and  by  means  of  various  contrivances, 
this  force  is  made  to  do  all  sorts  of  work. 
We  are  never  able  to  utilize  all  the  heat 
from  the  fuel.  Some  of  the  heat  passes 
away  up  the  chimney,  some  of  the  fuel 
itself  drops  through  the  grate  with  the 
ashes,  and  even  after  the  steam  force  is 
produced,  considerable  of  it  is  lost  by 
friction  on  bearings,  loose  belts  and 
other  mishaps.  In  our  own  building, 
also,  a  good  proportion  of  the  steam  is 
used  to  fill  the  pipes  that  serve  to  keep 
us  warm,  so  that  but  a  fraction  of  the 
heat  of  the  fuel  is  really  turned  into 
actual  work. 

The  stomach  of  the  cow  is  much  like 
the  engine.  We  fill  it  with  food  which 
is  softened,  ground  up  and  digested — or 
passed  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
into  the  blood  vessels.  Not  all  of  the 
nourishment  in  this  food  is  utilized  for 
producing  meat  or  milk.  Like  the  coal 
under  the  boiler,  much  of  it  is  wasted. 
A  good  share  of  it  is  not  digested  and 
passes  away  as  manure  like  the  heat  in 
unburned  fuel.  Like  the  steam  used  to 
heat  our  building,  a  good  share  of  the 
food  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  animal 
heat.  It  is  really  burned  up  in  the  body 
to  keep  the  cow  warm.  The  compar¬ 
atively  small  part  of  the  food  that  is 
finally  sent  through  the  blood  vessels  to 
the  udder,  is  not  all  made  into  milk. 

Where  the  milk  veins  are  small  or  im¬ 
perfect,  or  half  the  udder  is  dwarfed, 
of  course  a  good  share  of  this  prepared 
food  is  not  utilized,  and  may  go  to  build 
up  fats  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  or 
may  be  passed  away  as  urine.  The 
further  we  go  into  this  subject,  the  more 
clearly  do  we  see  the  necessity  of  having 
stomach,  veins  and  udder  fully  developed 
if  we  expect  to  make  large  quantities  of 
milk.  There  may  be  an  argument  to 
show  that  the  udder  can  be  improved  by 
handling,  but  there  is  no  artificial  way 
of  improving  the  veins  and  stomach. 
The  belt  and  the  engine  must  be  im¬ 
proved  by  judicious  breeding,  if  at  all. 
Next  week,  we  shall  show  pictures  of 
the  cow’s  engine,  and  then  try  to  bring 
out  some  facts  about  the  fuel  to  go  into  it. 

THA  T  CON  NEC  TIC  UT  R  A  TION. 

I  wish  to  thank  those  who  answered 
my  questions  about  the  feeding  ration 
on  page  843.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what 
circumstances  or  conditions  and  per¬ 
sonal  observations  led  me  to  ask  those 
questions.  During  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  while  on  pasture,  my  cows  com¬ 
menced  to  give  stringy  milk — not  gar¬ 
get — but  when  the  milk  stood  a  few 
hours,  when  the  cream  was  set,  if  we 
put  in  a  spoon,  the  cream  would  hang 
to  it  in  strings  ;  then  when  it  got  older, 
it  would  be  disagreeable  to  look  upon. 
Some  that  I  was  buying  was  just  the 
same.  Various  opinions  are  held  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authorities,  about  this  ;  some  say 
that  these  conditions  are  due  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes  during  the  last  months 
of  the  season  ;  others  that  some  germ 
or  microbe  must  be  responsible.  The 
New  England  Homestead  says  that 
the  largest  milk  shippers  cannot  account 
for  it. 

My  personal  experience  or  observa¬ 
tions  are  these  :  Pasture  was  scant ;  some 
apples  were  in  the  pasture  ;  but  I  fed  in 
the  barn,  a  supplementary  ration  of  bran 
and  corn  meal,  two  pounds  of  each. 
Symptoms. — Stomachs  distended  ;  by 
striking  over  the  stomach  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  they  would  feel  full  of 
gas.  But  these  cattle  would  eat  their 
feed  clean  every  time.  I  gave  salts  and 
saltpeter,  in  fact  everything  that  was 
recommended,  without  effect.  This  con¬ 
dition  continued  two  weeks  or  more. 
Finally,  I  went  to  a  veterinary  surgeon 
and  stated  the  case  ;  he  said  that  it^was 


acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  gave  me 
some  medicine  which,  he  said,  would 
transform  the  acid  stomach  into  a  kali 
stomach.  In  the  meantime,  I  tested  each 
cow  and  found  four  wrong.  Then  I  kept 
these  separate  and  in  the  barn.  I  treated 
two  with  the  medicine  which  the  doctor 
had  given  me,  and  to  the  others  I  fed 
their  winter  feed  ;  curious  to  say,  the 
two  which  had  no  medicine  improved  as 
quickly  as  those  which  had.  They  con¬ 
tinued  right  until  the  last  week  in 
November,  when  we  had  a  warm  spell 
of  weather,  which  seems  to  have  put 
them  off  their  feed ;  then  the  milk  was 
wrong  again.  They  were  getting  the 
ration  mentioned  in  my  first  letter, 
which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  says 
is  rather  wide  ;  but  I  think  that  he  is  mis¬ 
taken  ;  according  to  my  way  of  figuring 
it  is  but  1:5.2 


Albu- 

Carbo- 

minoids. 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

45  lbs.  Ensilage. .. 

....  0.54 

5.40 

0.23 

3  lbs.  Hay . 

....  0.15 

1.32 

0.03 

3  lbs.  Sprouts _ 

....  0.57 

1.59 

0.03 

3  lbs.  Bran . 

....  0.35 

1.38 

0.08 

2  lbs.  Linseed _ 

....  0.56 

0.52 

0.12 

2.17 

10.21 

0.50 

I  do  my  own  feeding,  so  far  as  possible. 
I  have  the  rations  prepared  each  fore¬ 
noon  by  weight,  not  measure  ;  then  they 
stand  all  day — full  rations  in  one  heap, 
and  rations  for  those  which  have  but 
half  the  amount  of  grain,  in  another. 
Each  animal  has  a  separate  feed  box  or 
manger.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  says,  “Throw 
out  the  malt  sprouts,”  because  he  could 
never  get  near  the  chemist’s  value  out  of 
them.  But  my  experience  has  been 
just  the  reverse.  In  this  case,  I  got 
more  milk  than  when  I  was  feeding  corn 
meal.  Besides,  they  add  more  value  to 
the  manure  in  nitrogen,  which  seems  to 
be  needed  so  much  on  the  farms.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  make  the  first  change 
which  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  speaks  of,  be¬ 
cause  I  made  a  change  on  account  of 
trouble  with  the  milk.  But  I  shall  keep 
records,  feed  the  ration  which  he  com¬ 
pounds  for  me  and  report  in  due  time.  I 
shall  also  try  Mr.  Lane’s  ration  in  due 
time,  and  thus  test  whether  malt  sprouts 
in  the  ration  will  give  as  good  results  as 
a  ration  without.  a.  l. 

Trumbull,  Conn. 

WHERE  IS  THE  " ROBBER  COW"? 

Having  made  up  my  returns  from  my 
cows  for  1896,  perhaps  you  might  help 
me  to  pick  out  the  robber  cow.  I  have 
three  cows  —  one  five-year-old,  three- 
quarters  Jersey,  fresh  November  26  ; 
one  nine-year-old,  one-half  Jersey,  one- 
half  Swiss,  fresh  in  March  ;  one  five- 
year-old,  brindle,  one-fourth  Jersey  (?) 
fresh  in  August.  So  I  was  troubled 
with  a  dry  cow  a  good  part  of  the  year. 
I  have  a  15-minute  milk  route  in  the 
morning,  and  another  one  at  night,  and 
sell  some  extra  during  the  day.  The  in¬ 
come  for  1896  was  as  follows  : 


Milk  sold . $399.22 

Sour  milk  sold .  3.95 

21  pounds  of  butter  sold .  5.09 


TWE.  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

_  Grinds  more  gram  to  My 

degree  of  fineness  thunany  other  mill.  Grlndsear- 
corn,  oata,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Pe#rl*sstoh0 


TK3  IIS?  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  BN  EARTH. 

Write  ub  at  oace  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  milL  Made  ©nly  by  the 


STEVENS  MANUFACTURING  CO. -Joliet,  III. 


Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  WAGONS, 
FARM  MACHINERY,  WINDMILLS, 
&c.  Trices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


m 


PORTABLE  CORN  CRIBS.: 

v.  Two  styles. 
Four  sizes  each, 
Adam’s  No.  1  Crib, 
The  best  made.  ' 
Adam’s  No.  2  Crib  1 
for  One  Cent  per  ( 
bushel.  Ask  your  | 
dealer  for  them  or  , 
write 

W.  J.  ADAM, 

Cheap  and  Convenient.  Joliet,  ills. 


COOK  Your  FEEO  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minnte.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons* 
etc.  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO..  Batavia.  Ill. 


QUARTER  OR  CKXTlliV  Q],)>. 

FAYS  MANILLA. 

ROOFING 


CHEAP  UfATE8  B&nnE  >ot  allected 
STRONG.  W  A  I  Erl  rhUUft  by  gases. 

No  ItUST  nor  RATTI.E.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
\V  ater  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  A  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO..  CAMDEN.  N..T. 


IRON  ANiTsTEEL 

ROOFING 

is  cheaper  than  shingles,  because  the  first  cost  is  no 
greater  and  the  lasting  qualities  are  double:  if 
A  kept  properly  painted  if  will  last  indefinitely.  A 
4  Good  corrugated  Steel  Roof  at  2‘4c  per  Sfiunri,  foot  . 
4  For  testimonials,  circulars  and  estimate  address  ? 

/THE  BERLJN  IRON  BRIDGE  CD.-  EAST  BERLIN  -  CONN.  7 


If  you  were  going  on  n  journey  and  the  P.  W.  W. 
F.  Co.,  offered  you  a  reasonable  rate  over  their 
“Coiled  Spring  Route, ’’  splendid  service, safety 
guaranteed— would  you  take  it?  Or.  to  save  ex¬ 
pense.  would  you  ’•pump”  yourself  over  the  road  on 
a  hand  car?  If  you  choose  the  latter,  be  sure  the 
hand  car  lias  the  right  of  way. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian  Mich. 


"Farming  in  a  Business  Light,” 

or  “HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  FARM  INCOME. 
A  valuable  new  book  for  Farmers.  First  edition  sold 
In  90  days.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  it.  Your  income 
will  be  larger  in  1897.  Try  it.  Postpaid  for  15  cents; 
worth  $0.50.  We  make  this  liberal  offer  solely  to  ad¬ 
vertise  our  list  of  Business  and  Farm  Books. 

J.  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO  .  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


lions  this 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Hnndsomelv  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 
tmokon  hers  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  men- 
papcr.  THE  A.  1.  BOOT  CO.,  Medluu,  O. 


Total . $408.26 

Milk  and  cream  used  ourselves .  20.00 

Butter  on  hand  and  used,  102  7-16  pounds. .  25.00 

Total . $453.26 

I  get  five  cents  per  quart  for  milk,  two 
cents  for  sour  milk  and  25  cents  for 
butter  most  of  the  time.  v.  e.  h. 

Lakeport,  N.  H. 

11.  N.-Y. — There  is  very  little  thieving 
going  on  in  that  herd,  unless  two  of  the 
cows  are  far  above  the  average.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  individual  records  of 


GREIDER’S  CATALOGUE 

r%  inn*?  TBK  FINEST  POULTRY  BOOK 
PlIK  Xh  /  -  OUT.  IT  CONTAINS  FINK  KN- 
1UI1  I  OU  I  ■  Ok .\ VINOS.  MUCH  USEFUL 
INFORMATION, DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES  OF  KQQS  AND 
STOCK  FROM  BB-T  STRAINS  OF  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 
SEND  6cu.  IN  STAMPS.  B.  H.  URKIDBB,  FLORIN,  PA. 


THERE’S  MONEY  IN  IT 

The  poultry  business  pays  when  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  rules  laid  down  in 

our  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  & 
CATALOGUE  FOR  1897.  Hund- 

somely  printed  in  colors,  giving  cuts 
and  description  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  fowls.Plans  for  poultry  houses, 
tested  remedies  and  price  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  Worth  many 
MIL'  dollars.  Sent  for  lllc.  stamps  or  silver 
postpaid.  THEJ.W.  MILLER  CO. 
Box  144,  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS. 


those  cows  before  talking  about  robbers. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
old  Brindle  compares  in  her  work  with 
the  others.  We  will  guarantee  that  the 
engine,  belting  and  machine  in  these 
cows  show  good  development.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  show  a  picture  of  the  half  Swiss 
cow  in  a  short  time,  and  then  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  tell  something  about  the 
food  these  cows  received.  What  fuel 
was  burned  under  the  engine  ? 


SHOEMAKER  S  POULTRY. 

~  EGGS  AND  INCUBATORS.  - -  * 

At  Reduced  Prices., 

Our  Mammoth  Illustrated  Cutu-  j 

log ue  contains  76  large  pages  of  I 
Fancy  Poultry,  Incubators, Brood¬ 
ers  and  a  full  line  of  Poultry  Supplies. 

TS£  COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  BOOK 

48  pages  fully  illustrated,  practical,  complete  and  to  the 
point.  Worth  Dollars  to  poultry  raisers.  THESE  TWO 
GREAT  BOOKS  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  only  15c 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Thumbscrew  Torture  to  the  BIGGEST  NERVE  is 


T 

i 


SCIATICA.  St.  Jacobs  Oil  t 


I 


It  turns  back  the  screw.  — It  unwinds  the  twist. —  IT  SOOTHES. —  IT  CURES, 

NO  FURTHER  PAIN. 


t 
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WHICH  HOGS  FOR  ROOTERS? 

IN  A  SOUTHERN  ORCHARD  ! 

What  breed  of  hogs  would  you  select  for  pas¬ 
turing  a  young  orchard  of  plums  and  peaches 
located  in  Louisiana  ?  The  orchard  is  to  be 
seeded  to  Alfalfa,  and  contains  about  30  acres. 
It  is  not  in  a  corn-growing  country.  How  many 
can  be  kept  in  such  an  orchard?  Why  would 
you  select  the  breed  you  do  ?  Is  one  breed  as 
good  as  another  for  such  a  situation  ? 

Almost  Any  Black  Breed. 

It  will  make  very  little,  if  any,  differ¬ 
ence  what  breed  of  hogs  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  pasturing  a  young  orchard 
seeded  to  Alfalfa.  I  believe  that  any  of 
the  dark-colored  breeds  of  swine  will  do 
better  in  the  South  than  will  the  white 
breeds.  I  have,  also,  observed  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  breeds  of  swine  rank  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  as  to  hardiness  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  South :  First, 
Essex  and  Duroc- Jerseys,  not  much  dif¬ 
ference  ;  second,  Poland  -  Chinas  and 
Berkshires.  By  the  way,  I  know  that  it 
may  not  meet  the  approval  of  a  good 
many  who  ought  to  be  better  informed 
than  myself,  but  I  can  not  help  thinking 
that  the  plan  of  seeding  down  an  or¬ 
chard,  especially  a  young  orchard,  and 
running  it  as  a  hog  pasture,  is  one  which 
may  turn  out  better  for  the  interests  of 
the  hogs  and  pasture  than  the  interests 
of  the  orchard.  If  hogs  are  allowed  in 
an  orchard  at  all,  I  should  advise  that 
the  owner  of  the  orchard  make  frequent 
inspection  to  prevent  accumulation  of 
small  injuries  which  the  hogs  might  in¬ 
flict  if  allowed  a  too  continued  access  to 
the  young  trees.  geo  w.  curtis. 

Louisiana. 

A  Cross-Bred  Hog. 

As  I  have  not  grown  Alfalfa,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  many  hogs  could 
be  kept  upon  a  30-acre  orchard  of  young 
peach  and  plum  trees  sown  to  it.  I  use 
Stynet  grass  [?  Eds.)]  in  my  orchard  for 
fall,  winter  and  spring  grazing.  Thirty 
acres  of  Stynet  grass  will  furnish  graz¬ 
ing  enough  for  100  hogs,  and  will  never 
freeze  out  even  on  the  coarsest  sandy 
soil.  It  also  makes  very  fine  hay  if  cut 
when  half  ripe. 

As  to  the  best  breed  of  hogs  for  this 
purpose,  I  would  select  a  cross  of  the 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  or  Poland- 
China  and  Jersey  Red.  I  have  been 
raising  the  three  breeds  for  12  years, 
have  tested  them  thoroughly  and  find 
that  this  cross  will  average  50  pounds 
per  hog  more  at  a  year  old  than  either 
of  the  pure  breeds,  and  I  have  fewer 
scrubs  in  my  bunch.  In  fact,  they  are 
the  largest  from  the  beginning. 

Texas.  J.  d.  ray. 

Hogs  that  Climb  Trees. 

After  trying  a  number  of  breeds,  I 
would  unhesitatingly  recommend  the 
Essex,  either  pure  or  crossed  with 
Berkshire,  one-half  and  one-half.  The 
hogs  of  this  breed  or  cross  are  easiest  of 
all  to  fatten  ;  in  fact,  are  always  fat — 
quite  a  big  item  in  the  South,  where  we 
sometimes  fail  to  grow  a  fair  crop  of 
corn.  They  are  very  quiet  feeders,  and 
while  somewhat  clumsy,  they  are  less 
likely  to  rear  up  and  tear  down  limbs 
with  fruit,  etc.  I  have  had  some  hogs 
of  long-legged  types,  that  would  stand 
on  their  hind  legs  and,  bracing  against 
the  bodies  of  the  trees  or  some  limbs 
with  their  fore  feet,  would  pick  from 
all  around  the  trees,  four  and  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  often  tear  valu¬ 
able  trees  badly.  The  Essex  hogs  have 
never  given  any  trouble  in  this  line. 

Next  to  clean,  shallow  cultivation  for 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  I  deem  the 
keeping  of  hogs  in  orchards  one  of  the 
great  essentials  towards  growing  perfect 
fruit,  inasmuch  as  the  hogs  will  greatly 
aid  us  in  getting  rid  of  worms  by  devour¬ 
ing  all  specimens  affected,  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  a  further  increase  of  the  pests. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  I  can 
hardly  see  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
good  fruit  and  Alfalfa  to  grow  on  land 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  the  Alfalfa  root  will  pene¬ 
trate  to  any  and  every  point  reached  by 
the  tree  roots,  one  robbing  the  other  of 


the  necessary  moisture  or  sustenance.  I 
could  much  sooner  imagine  succeeding 
in  a  financial  way  in  hog  and  fruit  rais¬ 
ing  by  having  the  orchard  and  Alfalfa 
each  by  itself  in  a  separate  field,  adjoin¬ 
ing  one  another.  Then  the  hogs  could 
be  given  a  few  hours  in  the  orchard  each 
day,  sufficient  to  clean  up  wormy  fruit, 
and  then  be  turned  into  the  Alfalfa 
again.  If  then  a  few  acres  of  cow  peas 
or  a  heavy-yielding  sweet  potato  were 
planted  in  addition,  hogs  could  be  fat¬ 
tened  ready  for  market  very  cheaply, 
and  even  without  corn.  The  Florida 
Bunch  Yam  is  here  the  heaviest  yielding 
potato  ever  seen,  and  matters  might  be 
so  arranged  that  hogs  might  do  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  them  themselves. 

As  to  the  number  of  hogs  it  would  be 
profitable  to  keep  on  a  piece  of  land  of 
certain  acreage,  it  depends  very  much 
on  fertility  and  condition  of  soil.  It 
might  range  all  the  way  from  two  to  six 
per  acre.  j.  w.  stubenrauch. 

Texas. 

Try  the  Essex  Hog. 

Before  I  give  my  opinion  as  to  the 
breed  of  hogs,  I  would  need  to  know  for 
what  purpose  they  are  to  be  put  into 
the  orchard,  for  it  will  not  do  to  put 
hogs  in  there  until  the  Alfalfa  is  thor¬ 
oughly  established.  If  the  object  is  to 
keep  the  ground  well  stirred,  then  there 
is  no  need  to  look  for  the  right  breed 
or  kind,  and  that  is  the  razor  back.  But 
if  the  hogs  are  not  to  be  used  until  the 
orchard  is  well  set  with  Alfalfa,  then 
there  is  a  breed  of  hogs  in  Louisiana 
called  the  Small  Guinea  (but  what  I 
would  term  the  Essex),  that  are  pre¬ 
eminently  a  grass-feeding  breed. 

As  to  the  number  that  could  be  kept 
on  30  acres,  that  depends,  first,  on  the 
stand  of  Alfalfa  that  is  obtained,  second, 
whether  the  owner  intends  to  feed  some¬ 
thing  else  in  connection  with  the  grass, 
and  third,  on  the  breed  of  hogs.  But 
venturing  a  guess,  I  should  say,  five 
hogs  to  the  acre.  The  hogs  that  I  have 
recommended  according  to  my  personal 
experience,  are  less  inclined  to  root  for 
a  living,  and  feed  on  grass  better  than 
any  other  that  we  have  in  this  part  of 
Louisiana.  The  hog  that  I  speak  of  is 
black,  medium  in  size,  small  of  bone, 
and  naturally  gentle.  Joseph  ryan. 

Louisiana.  _ 

SHALL  WE  BUY  OR  RAISE  COWS  ? 

Whether  to  buy  or  raise  one’s  cows 
depends  considerably  on  circumstances. 
If  I  were  selling  my  milk  at  a  good 
price,  and  were  in  a  region  where  I  could 
buy  extra  good  new  milch  cows  three  to 
five  years  old  at  from  $35  to  $50, 1  should 
hardly  think  that  it  would  pay  to  raise 
calves.  In  a  good  many  regions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cows  for  sale  are  the  ones  that 
the  other  fellow  finds  no  profit  in,  and 
one  would  better  let  them  alone. 

One  dislikes  to  have  calves  from  the 
best  cows  deaconed  or  vealed,  and  he  is 
doing  good  service  to  humanity  if  he 
can  raise  or  get  them  raised,  as  there  is 
never  an  excess  of  extra  good  young 
cows.  In  raising,  however,  the  cost 
and  risk  are  considerable.  We  can¬ 
not  bring  them  up  to  their  first  calf 
much  under  $30,  and  of  the  number 
raised,  not  over  three  out  of  five  will 
prove  profitable.  The  ordinary  city 
milkman  buys  a  cow  just  about  at  calv¬ 
ing  time,  pushes  her  for  milk  as  long  as 
she  will  stand  it,  then  sells  her  for 
almost  any  price.  We  don’t  like  this 
way,  and  prefer  to  raise  them,  running 
all  risks,  and  believe  that  in  the  end  it 
pays  best. 

We  find  that  cows  usually  do  better  if 
kept  in  the  same  barn,  and  associated 
with  the  same  cows  as  long  as  they  live. 
A  timid  or  nervous  cow  will  hardly  ever 
do  as  well  in  new  places,  or  among 
strange  cows,  for  the  first  season. 
Where  one  is  selling  milk  from  tested 
cows  (and  we  believe  that  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  do),  it  is  better  to  raise 
one’s  own  cows,  and  thus  avoid  having 
to  test  an  animal  every  few  days,  as  one 
cannot  very  often  buy  good  cows  from 


inspected  herds  ;  they  are  not  for  sale. 

Instead  of  buying  land  for  dry  cows 
and  to  raise  calves,  I  would  suggest  that 
one  would  better  try  to  find  some  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  (who  takes  good  care 
of  his  stock),  a  few  miles  back  from 
town,  who  has  skim-milk  that  must  be 
fed  at  home,  and  send  his  best  calves  to 
him,  paying  so  much  for  each  heifer  in 
good  condition  at  her  first  calf.  A 
dairyman  can  afford  to  pay  $30  each  for 
them,  and  will  get  cows  whose  ancestry 
he  knows.  The  farmer  might  also  take 
care  of  his  dry  stock  at  less  cost  than 
the  city  man  can,  and  enable  him  to 
keep  many  cows  from  one  season  to  an¬ 
other,  that  he  would  otherwise  have  to 
sacrifice.  h  g.  Manchester. 

Connecticut. 


Never  let  a  little  child’s  cold  “  run  on.”  There  is 
sure  danger  and,  perhaps,  death  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  infantile  organs  are  always  helped  by  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant  and  the  little  ones  like  it. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

O R  F I R I N C  •  1  mpossible  to  produce  scar  or  bleviish. 


Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars., 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILL1AMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  your  address  with  2cstamp  for  Ulus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  lO  Church  St.,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

free.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Th*  CONVEX 


DEHORNER 

__  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana. Pa. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  uho 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  1G8  page  cutalog. 

PSAIEIE  STATE  I1TCB.  CO.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


P ineland  Incu bators and  Brooders 

Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Pliny  thought  Egyptian  Incubators  great 
because  he  hadn’t  seen  the  Pineland. 

P ineland  Incubators  hatch  largest  and 
healthiest  chicks. 

Pineland  Brooders  rear  every  one  of 
them. 

Profitable  fowls,  land  or  water,  for 
Pineland  patrons. 

Pheasants’  eggs  hatch  finely  in  the 
Pineland. 

Pineland  Incubators  best  in  the 
world,  says  an  English  expert. 

Pineland  brooders  simply  perfect 
says  Mettler  of  Minorca  fame. 

Prosperous  Poultrymen  every¬ 
where  prefer  the  Pineland. 


;  A  GOLD  DOI^IvAKI 

is  about  the  actual  worth  o] 

,  >ur  new  book  on  Incubatioc 
and  Poultry.  Contains  a  ful 
and  complete  description  ol 
.  *be  Reliable  Incubatoi 
«  the  Hrooder  of  same  name 
together  with  cuts  and  in 
structions  for  build'g  poultn 
y  houses  and  much  of  interest  and 

v hJi?. ,  ue  to  the  pou Itryman.  Sent  on  rec'pt  of  10c 
^REUABLMNCU BATOR  k  BROODER  CO.-QUINCY-ILLS 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator! 


Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolute 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  mo 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatch 
,  In  the  market.  Cli  '  - 

GEO.  ERTKI. 


JIrculars  FREE. 
CO..  QUINCY 


ILL. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 
All  about  them  in  our  catalogue. 
- Sent  for  6  cents. - 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90,  DES  MOINES.  IA. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farm.Kdgeworth.P.F.W.&C.R.B 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Reg.Berkshires&P.Chinas 

choice  blood ;  50  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Positively  hard  times 
prices.  Young  Boars  and  Sows 
not  akin,  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOAR 

for  service,  $10;  sows  bred.  $15. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


PIGS 


—Poland  Chinas  and  Chester  White  Pigs. 
Reg.  stock.  Pigs  all  ages.  Banners’ 
prices.  ALISON  BAKER,  8myrna,  Pa. 


Phochii>ac~Sery!ce  boars’  sows  bred  an<1 

UllCdllllBS  ready  to  breed;  young  pigs  in  pairs 
not  akin.  W.E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,N.Y 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long- 
bodied  Boars;  young  Sows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
fine.  ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins 
County,  Poruvllle,  N.  Y. 


CHAPMAN’S  CATALOGUE 

Nlne-cent  Potatoes  and  cheap  Cheshires. 
Hints  on  growing  potatoes  and  History  of  Hog  seDt 
for  two-cent  stamp.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.V . 


Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Beef  Scraps 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.J 


□  DOWN  I  EnUnQIi?  3  c-  cockerels,  $150; 
DrlUWIl  LCurlUnnO  Trios.  $5.  Eggs,  two 
sittings,  $2.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons. 
Eggs,  SI  $  16;  S3  ¥  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Preiirie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vebey  Street,  New  York  City. 


EGGS!  EGGS!! 


We  guarantee  double 
the  yield  when  hens 
are  fed  green  cut  bone 
prepared  on  our  new 

^CUTTER. 

Only  cutter  awarded  -^33  'premium  at 
World’s  Fair.  Outs  easier,  faster,  finer 
than  others.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  our 
FREE  circular  and  prices.  Address 

WEBSTER  Sc  HANNUM, 
CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD,  MASS., 
Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Itoche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running,  dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
*•<6  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
r1?  No.  10,  $6.75;  No.  9,  *7.90; 

No.  8.  *9.50 ;  No.  3.  *16 :  No.4, 
©~  $18;  No.  2,  for  power,  *25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


SC  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
.  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  ISKOS.,  Easton,  i*a. 


3  mm  o.o.o.'Q 

GO  EAKTHEK 
FAKE W0KSE 

The  Marilla  Incubat-  j 
or  is  fully  guaranteed  i 
if  It  don’t  suit  don’t  j 


keep  it  Cat’lg,  rec’pt  i 
Sets  MARILLA  INCUBATOR  Co.  i 
MARILLA,  N.  Y. 


m  PROFIT  to  be  derived  from 
rHUrl  I  the  poultry  business 
&  many  things  of  value  to  poultry  men, 
tngerher  with  a  full  description  of  the 
MONITOR  INCUBATOR  is  con¬ 
tained  in  80  p.  catalog.  Send  4c.  stamps. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, 54  Race st.  BRISTOL, Conn. 


for  50  egg  self  regulating  Incubator;  lOOeggln- 
vinciblo  Hatcher  is  only  $11).  Buckeye  Hatcher 
not  one  cent  until  satisfied.  Send  4  cents  for 
NO.  23  Cllta.  lliickeye  lneubator  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio* 


ns  BY  STEAM- 

1  With  the  MOIIKL 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self-Regulat- 
iny.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Orst-claaa  llatchcr  made. 
GEO.  II.  8TA1IL. 
22^bd2^i^6tl^itdJtihi(^Jl|. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

1  his  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
Is.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO,  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 
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Humorous. 

“  I  know  now,”  remarked  the  young 
man  who  was  sued  for  breach  of  promise, 
“why  they  call  it  ‘courting’.” — Credit 
Lost. 

“  Why  can’t  you  get  an  accident  in¬ 
surance,  Grumpy  ?  ”  “  Because  they  say 

I’m  too  stiff  to  dodge  bicycles.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Breathless  Hunter  :  “  I  say,  boy,  did 
you  see  a  rabbit  run  by  here  ?  ”  Boy  : 
“Yes,  sir.”  “How  long  ago?”  Boy: 
“I  think  it’ll  be  three  years  next  Christ¬ 
mas.” — American  Review. 

Jones:  “Heaven  bless  him!  He 
showed  confidence  in  me  when  the  clouds 
were  dark  and  threatening.”  Robinson  : 
“In  what  way?”  Jone8 :  “He  loaned 
me  an  umbrella.” — Puck. 

“  Pop,”  said  Willie,  “why  is  it  called 
a  gymnasium  ?  ”  “  Why  ?  Why,  because 
that’s  its  name — ah — ”  “Yes,  I  know 
that,”  said  Willie,  “  but  why  didn’t  they 
call  it  a  Tomnasium  or  a  Bobnasium, 
eh  ?  ” — Harper's  Round  Table. 

Artie  :  “  Darling,  you  have  no  idea 
how  anxious  I  was  while  you  were  com¬ 
ing  down  the  rope  ladder.  I  was  so 
afraid  you  had  not  fastened  it  securely 
above.”  Susie  :  “You  needn’t  have  been 
alarmed,  dear.  Papa  tied  the  knot  for 
me.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  British  sailor  being  a  witness  in  a 
murder  case,  was  called  to  the  stand, 
and  was  asked  by  the  counsel  for  the 
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Crown  whether  he  was  for  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant :  “  Plaintiff  or  defendant  ?” 
said  the  sailor,  scratching  his  head. 
“  Why,  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by 
plaintiff  or  dependant.  I  come  to  speak 
for  me  friend,”  pointing  to  the  prisoner. 
“  You’re  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  witness,” 
said  the  counsel,  “not  to  know  what 
plaintiff  or  defendant  means.”  Later  in 
the  trial  the  counsel  asked  the  sailor 
what  part  of  the  ship  he  was  in  at  the 
time  of  the  murder:  “Abaft  the  bin¬ 
nacle,  me  lord,”  said  the  sailor.  “Abaft 
the  binnacle?”  replied  the  barrister. 
“  What  part  of  the  ship  is  that  ?  ”  “  Ain’t 
you  a  pretty  feller  for  a  counsellor,”  said 
the  sailor,  grinning  at  the  counsel, 
“  not  to  know  what  abaft  the  binnacle 
is !  ”  The  court  laughed. — Harper's  Round 
Table. 
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ORCHARDING  IN  VERMONT  AND  MAINE. 

ORCHARD  MONUMENTS  TO  DR.  HOSKINS. 

Saved  by  the  Russian  Fruits. 

As  a  native  of  Maine,  but  for  30  years  a  resident  of 
northeastern  Vermont,  I  have  had  considerable  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  characteristics,  as  to  climate, 
soil,  and  other  influences  in  relation  to  fruit-growing, 
of  both  these  regions.  These  are,  by  no  means,  iden¬ 
tical,  since  Maine  can  almost  be  called  a  prairie  state, 
while  Vermont  is  noted  for  its  great  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  with  their  outlying  ridges  and  terraces,  and  the 
considerable  elevation  of  much  of  its  arable  surface. 
Some  readers  may  be  surprised  at  my  calling  Maine  a 
prairie  state  ;  but  compared  with  the  rest  of  New 
England,  such  is  its  appearance,  as  any  one  will  see 
in  crossing  the  State  from  Augusta  to  Bangor,  and 
thence  northward  to  the  Canada  line.  In  all  its  char¬ 
acteristics  Maine  is  substantially  a  wooded  plain  or 
prairie. 

That  which  puts  Maine  into  the  same  category  with 
Vermont,  so  far  as  orcharding  is  concerned,  is  not  the 
character  of  its 
surface,  but  of 
its  climate. 

Maine  extends 
northward  near¬ 
ly  twice  as  far  as 
Vermont ;  but  in 
climate,  there  is 
scarcely  any  dif¬ 
ference  between 
Orleans  County, 
in  Vermont,  and 
Aroostook  Coun¬ 
ty,  in  Maine. 

They  are  both 
rich  and  fertile 
as  regards  soil  ; 
well  watered  by 
rivers  and  small¬ 
er  streams  ;  and 
both  of  them  are 
proving  them¬ 
selves  capable  of 
the  almost  un¬ 
limited  produc¬ 
tion  of  many 
tree  fruits,  as 
such  kinds  are 
found,  or  pro¬ 
duced,  as  will 
b  e  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the 
environ  men  t. 

Until  recently, 
such  tree  fruits  have  not  been  planted,  or  indeed, 
known  by  the  fruit-growers  of  New  England.  Nearly 
all  of  our  tree  fruits  have  come  to  us  in  America  from 
England  and  France  ;  countries  of  very  moderate 
winter  temperature  compared  with  that  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  has  been  only  the  most  hardy  of  these  which 
have  been  found  capable  of  thriving,  even  in  southern 
New  England  ;  and  when  these  were  carried  into  even 
the  midland  counties  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  they  at  once,  or  very  soon,  exhibited  their 
lack  of  resistance  against  the  winter  climate  of  north¬ 
eastern  America. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  growing  of  tree  fruits  with¬ 
out  winter  protection  has  been  looked  on  as  impossi¬ 
ble,  with  here  and  there  some  local  exceptions ;  an 
exceptional  stray  variety  from  northern  Europe,  or  a 
native  seedling  ;  one  out  of  thousands,  which  showed 
accidental  vigor  against  a  climate  that,  not  infre¬ 
quently,  froze  the  mercury  in  the  thermometers,  and 
demonstrated  that  European  makers  of  such  instru¬ 
ments  were,  in  modern  slang,  far  too  previous  in  their 
conclusions  as  to  the  position  of  zero.  But  now  the 


whole  face  of  the  country  is  becoming  changed  by 
the  aspect  of  new  orchards,  in  almost  every  case  by 
the  planting  and  fruitage  of  what  have  been  popularly 
styled  the  Ironclads.  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed 
to  show  that,  with  these  Russian  tree  fruits,  we  of 
the  cold  North  may  have  orchards  as  extensive, 
thrifty,  and  as  fruitful  as  any  on  the  continent.  The 
boon  which  this  revelation  has  given  to  the  people  of 
our  northern  border  is  not  yet  appreciated  as  it  must 
be  in  a  few  more  years.  Our  whole  Northern  tier  of 
States  is  becoming  orchard  territory  ;  more  or  less  so, 
according  to  conditions  other  than  those  of  climate. 
It  is  not  in  apples  alone  that  this  is  becoming  man¬ 
ifest.  The  Russian  pears,  plums  and  cherries  have 
come  to  us  along  with  the  apples  ;  and  in  size,  beauty, 
quality  and  productiveness,  they  are  showing  them¬ 
selves  in  nowise  inferior  to  like  fruits  of  more  south¬ 
ern  origin.  From  them,  we  shall  grow  many  seed¬ 
lings,  close  bred  or  crossed,  which  will,  in  time,  add 
varieties  which  will,  in  all  likelihood,  prove  even 
better  than  anything  in  these  lines  which  we  have 
ever  yet  been  able  to  produce.  The  cold  North  has 


indeed,  been  enfranchised  in  a  direction  apparently 
impossible,  and  certainly  unexpected — hardly  hoped 
for — by  a  few  hard-working  and  patient  people  whose 
resolution  was  greater  than  their  most  sanguine 
hopes,  when  measured  by  results  now  manifesting 
themselves  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

My  own  connection  with  this  remarkable  movement 
has  been  largely  what  might  be  called  an  accidental 
by  some,  and  perhaps,  providential  by  others.  Crip¬ 
pled  by  an  accident  which  made  the  active  practice  of 
my  profession  impossible,  I  came  to  this  region  in 
pursuit  of  health,  not  once  suspecting  the  direction 
in  which  my  energies  were  to  be  turned.  For  now  30 
years,  I  have  labored  to  solve  this  great  problem. 
The  few  Russian  apples  then  known  in  America  prov¬ 
ing  entirely  successful,  I  naturally  desired  more  of 
the  same  kind,  and  my  agitation  of  the  subject 
through  the  agricultural  press  may  have,  in  some 
slight  degree  [In  a  very  considerable  degree,  we 
should  say. — Eds.  j,  promoted  the  first  large  and 
direct  importation  of  Russian  apples.  The  general 
experience  with  these  having  demonstrated  their  per¬ 


fect  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation, 
led  to  the  natural  desire  for  a  larger  and  better 
selected  importation  of  apples,  which  should  include 
a  large  collection  of  longer-keeping  sorts,  and,  also, 
of  such  other  tree  fruits  as  the  Russian  climate  could 
afford  us.  This  work  was  so  carefully,  intelligently 
and  thoroughly  carried  out,  that  only  time  was  re¬ 
quisite  to  demonstrate  the  vast  change  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  upon  fruit-growing  in  our  northern  tier  of  States 
and  in  Canada.  Day  by  day,  we  have  watched  and 
worked  for  the  fruition  of  our  hopes  and  our  trees  ; 
until  now  we  have  demonstrated  before  our  eyes  that 
which  had  become  the  desire  of  our  hearts.  The  people 
of  the  cold  North  are  to  be  fruitless  no  longer. 

SUB-IRRIGATION  FOR  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

Large  beds  of  foliage  plants  often  suffer  from  lack 
of  water,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  applying  the 
hose  properly.  An  experiment  in  sub-irrigation  at 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  last  year  appears 
to  obviate  this  difficulty.  A  circular  bed  22  feet  in 
diameter  was  prepared  by  removing  the  top  soil  to 

a  depth  of  16 
inches,  the  sub¬ 
soil  being  com¬ 
pact  red  clay. 
Three-inch 
round  tiles,  in 
sections  one  foot 
long,  were  laid 
over  the  bottom 
of  the  excavated 
circle.  A  line  of 
the  tiles  was 
laid  across  the 
center,  the  sec¬ 
tions  being  three 
inches  apart.  At 
right  angles  to 
this  were  placed 
branch  lines,  op¬ 
posite  the  spaces 
between  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  first 
line,  the  sections 
of  the  branch 
lines  being 
placed  all  close 
together.  The 
outer  ends  of  the 
branch  lines, and 
one  end  of  the 
main  line,  were 
then  closed  with 
bricks,  a  n  d  a  t 
the  other  end  of 
the  main  line  a  section  of  five-inch  tile,  234  feet  long, 
was  set  vertically,  as  an  inlet  to  the  system.  The 
spaces  between  the  sections  in  the  main  line  were 
covered  with  pieces  of  tile,  after  which  the  joints 
were  closed  with  cement.  The  tiles  were  then  covered 
with  well-enriched  soil  to  the  depth  of  24  inches  in 
the  center,  the  surface  gently  rounding  to  the  border. 
The  bed  was  planted  June  1,  with  one  Ricinus  in  the 
center,  surrounded  by  belts  of  cannas,  Caladium  escu- 
lentum,  Coleus,  and  Geraniums.  The  first  artificial 
irrigation  was  applied  June  24,  water  being  supplied 
until  the  soil  was  moist  to  the  surface.  The  quantity 
of  water  required  thoroughly  to  wet  the  surface  was 
very  large,  about  50  barrels  to  each  watering.  The 
illustration,  Fig.  27,  shows  the  bed  as  it  appeared 
August  6.  Some  of  the  Cannas  then  measured  934 
feet  in  height,  and  the  Caladiums  were  also  very  large. 

The  first  cost  of  this  tiling  is  quite  expensive,  but 
it  is  then  expected  to  remain  intact  year  after  year.  In 
localities  having  a  sandy  subsoil,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  cement  the  excavation  at  the  bottom,  and  a  short 
distance  up  the  sides,  to  prevent  rapid  waste  of  water. 


AN  OUT-DOOR  FOLIAGE  BED  S  U  B  - 1  R  R  I  G  A  T  E  D  WITH  TILE.  Fig.  27. 
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NOTES  FROM  DALE  VIEW. 

GBAPE  VINES  FOB  OBN  A  MENTATION. 

Not  the  least  among  the  means  of  enhancing  the 
attractiveness  of  the  country  home,  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  dozen  or  more  “  business  ornamentals"  in 
the  form  of  as  many  systematically  pruned,  taste¬ 
fully  trained  grape  vines.  The  Kniffin  or  “drooping" 
system  of  training,  in  its  various  modifications,  is  one 
of  the  most  unique  for  home  culture.  It  is  a 
complete  reverse  of  the  old  “upright”  train¬ 
ing,  in  that  instead  of  forming  the  head  of 
the  vine  near  the  ground,  and  training  the 
new  growth  upward,  the  main  trunk  of  the 
newly  planted  vine  is  at  once  carried  to  the 
desired  height,  where  the  head  is  formed, 
and  the  new  growth  allowed,  by  its  own  in¬ 
clination,  to  assume  a  drooping  position.  The 
Kniffin  form  shown  at  Fig  28,  is  especially 
suitable  for  shading  or  screening  any  part  of 
the  dwelling,  training  upon  outbuildings  and 
for  the  production  of  an  abundance  of  fine 
fruit. 

Fig  28,  from  a  photograph,  shows  a  three- 
year-old  Delawaie  vine, from  which  one-half 
of  the  foliage  had  been  removed  to  expose  to 
view  its  first  crop  of  fruit — minus  about  one 
dozen  clusters  which  had  been  gathered  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  time  the  picture  was  taken.  This 
vine  is  trained  upon  a  sunny  side  of  our 
spring-house,  and  practically  represents,  in 
its  form,  as  well  as  its  proper  pruning,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn  or  winter,  shown  very  plainly  in  Fig. 
29,  a  mature  vine  in  this  style  of  training.  Its  manage¬ 
ment  each  succeeding  year  will  only  be  a  repetition  of 
that  of  the  third  season  with  the  single  exception  that, 
as  the  vine  becomes  older,  the  bearing  canes  or  arms 
are  left  longer,  thus  gradually  increasing  its  produc¬ 
tiveness  from  year  to  year.  This  vine,  the  first  season 
after  planting,  made  a  growth  of  about  five  feet,  and 
was  cut  back  in  November  to  about  three  feet.  The 
following  spring  but  one  bud — the  upper  one — was 
permitted  to  grow.  This  single  shoot,  supported  by 
loops  of  soft  leather  tacked  to  the  building,  of  course 
pushed  up  very  rapidly,  and  early  in  the  season  had 
reached  the  height  at  which  it  was  desired  to  form 
the  head  of  the  vine — about  10  feet  from  the  ground. 
At  this  point,  the  tip  of  the  shoot  was  pinched  out, 
thus  arresting  its  upward  course  and  causing  vigorous 
laterals  to  push  out  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  All 
of  these,  excepting  the  upper  two,  were  promptly 
broken  out.  These  embryo  bearing  canes  were  then 
trained  in  opposite  directions  along  the  upper  of  two 
horizontal  wires  which  had  previously  been  stretched, 
one  foot  apart  and  at  the  proper  height,  upon  the  side 
of  the  building.  Each  of  these  canes  or  arms,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  made  a  growth  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  and  were  in  November  cut  back  about 
one-half,  or  to  eight  buds,  and  securely  tied  to 
the  two  horizontal  wires.  This  is  done  by  fasten¬ 
ing  each  cane,  at  a  point  about  one  foot  from  the 
crotch  of  the  vine,  to  the  upper  wire,  and  bending 
the  points  down  and  securing  them  to  the  lower  wire. 

The  following  spring,  or  the  third  season, 
each  of  the  buds  produced  a  vigorous  shoot 
which,  in  turn,  bore  two  or  three  fine,  compact 
clusters  of  fruit.  This  brings  us,  in  regular 
order,  to  a  careful  consideration  of  Fig.  28.  The 
proper  pruning  of  this  vine  consists  in  selecting 
two  strong  laterals — one  from  each  arm — as  near 
the  head  of  the  vine  as  possible,  and  cutting 
away  entirely  the  rest  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth.  These  laterals  or  arms  selected  for 
fruiting  the  following  season,  may  then  be  cut 
back  to  from  10  to  15  buds  each,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  vine.  This  leaves  the  vine  as 
shown  in  Fig.  29.  In  the  spring,  these  canes 
should  be  very  carefully  lifted  up  and  tied  to 
the  wires  in  the  same  position  occupied  by  their 
predecessors  the  season  before 

Renewing  Old  Vines. — Recently,  while  visit¬ 
ing  at  our  place,  a  young  farmer  friend  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  form  of  training  de¬ 
scribed  above.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
several  old  and  sadly  neglected  vines  about  his 
home  could  not  be  transformed  into  “  Knifiins," 
as  they  were  excellent  varieties  and  quite  vig¬ 
orous.  I  assured  him  that  he  might  do  so  by 
sawing  the  old  vines  off  close  to  the  ground  and 
training  the  new  growth,  with  the  loss  of  but 
one  crop.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  his  consternation 
at  such  a  declaration  ! '  To  prove  the  possibility 
of  the  transformation,  I  led  the  way  to  the  vine  shown 
at  Fig.  30,  which  is,  “  from  the  ground  up,”  a  growth 
of  the  past  season — in  total,  150  feet.  It  sprang  from 
the  root  of  an  Elvira  vine,  seven  years  old,  which  I 
wished  to  change  from  an  “  upright  ”  into  a  “  Kniffin.” 
It  was  sawed  off  two  inches  above  the  ground  in  March, 
1896.  But  one  new  shoot  was  allowed  to  grow — the 
weaker  ones  being  promptly  rubbed  off.  The  upright 
trunk  was  very  soon  as  high  as  was  desirable— about 


six  feet — where  it  was  “tipped.”  The  horizontal 
arms  immediately  pushed  out,  and  were  pinched  at 
the  ends  of  the  shed.  Laterals  were  soon  drooping 
from  these  arms,  and  were  permitted  to  grow  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  reaching  the  length  of 
from  10  to  14  feet.  It  will  be  quite  apparent  that  this 
vine  is  in  the  form  of  a  three-year-old  Kniffin,  with¬ 
out,  of  course,  having  borne  any  fruit.  Its  pruning, 
this  winter,  instead  of  cutting  away  all  but  the  two 


A  BUSINESS  ORNAMENTAL.”  DELAWARE  VINE.  Fig.  28 


THE  KNIFFIN  VINE  IN  WINTER.  Fig.  29. 


ONE  SEASON’S  GROWTH  OF  A  “SAWED-OFF”.  Fig.  30. 


laterals  nearest  the  head  and  lifting  them  to  the  wires, 
will  consist  of  cutting  each  one  of  them  back  within 
two  buds  of  the  horizontal  arms,  thereby  giving  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  appropriate  some  of  its  surplus 
“  steam,”  next  season,  to  the  production  of  75  or  80 
clusters  of  fruit,  after  which  the  regular  order  of 
Kniffin  pruning  will  be  observed.  Grape  vines  with 
their  beautiful  fruit  are  the  most  attractive  of  vines. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


N.  J.  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  MEETING . 

PITHY  points  bbougiit  out. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  meeting  was  the  eaeer  interest  shown  by 
practical  growers,  as  evidenced  by  the  fusillade  of 
questions  poured  out  at  the  close  of  each  paper  on  the 
programme.  Scarcely  a  point  of  practical  interest  was 
left  untouched.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  get  the  pith 
of  the  meeting  by  giving  various  points  made 
by  these  specialist  speakers,  partly  in  their 
papers,  and  partly  in  answer  to  questions. 

Prof.  Smith,  State  Entomologist :  If  we 
could  control  the  weather  we  need  not  fear 
plant  lice. — Ice  water  makes  a  tolerably  good 
insecticide,  and  seems  to  do  no  injury  to  the 
plants. — Natural  enemies  would  not  keep  the 
San  Jos«5  scale  in  check  in  southern  California, 
were  it  not  for  climatic  conditions.  The  in¬ 
secticides  used  there  are  useless  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  Therefore,  California’s  experience  is 
positively  of  no  use  to  us  in  combating  the 
scale,  both  as  regards  insecticides  and  para¬ 
sitic  enemies. — We  have  several  reports  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  scale  in  the  East,  with 
no  perceptible  injury  to  the  trees,  through 
the  use  of  pure  kerosene.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  pure  kerosene  is  death  to  the  scale  ;  but 
I  wish  it  understood  that  I  do  not,  as  yet,  in¬ 
tend  positively  to  recommend  the  application 
of  pure  kerosene.  *It  might  be  tried  carefully 
in  a  small,  experimental  way. — Dendrolene 
and  Raupenleim  used  indefinitely,  become  gradually 
injurious  to  young  growing  tissue. — We  may  keep  out 
bcrejs  by  washes,  or  we  may  keep  them  in.  They 
bore  out  and  bore  in  again,  to  renew  their  destructive 
channeling.  The  tree  badly  infested  with  borers  is 
doomed,  and  would  better  be  cut  down. — Good  farm¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  combating  insects. 

Charles  Black,  Hightstown  :  The  Crosby  peach  is 
not  worth  anything  for  market,  as  it  has  not  a  good 
appearance,  being  woolly  and  unattractive  to  look  at. 
It  is  excellent  for  home  use. 

The  President,  Dr  J.  B.  Ward  :  A  commendable  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  in  the  increasing  number  of 
intelligent,  well-educated  horticulturists.  All  our 
country  needs  is  knowledge. — The  experiments  in 
vacant  lot  farming  may  well  be  considered  a  valuable 
object  lesson  to  farmers  generally. — Let  us  be  more 
careful  in  making  experiments  and  recording  them, 
and  less  backward  in  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  brother  farmers. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  Newark  :  Few  awards  at  the  recent 
Trenton  Interstate  Fair  could  have  borne  competition 
with  the  vacant  lot  exhibits  at  New  York  ;  and  almost 
the  only  fertilizer  used  was  street  sweepings. 

J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md.  (self-styled,  a  “plum 
crank”)  :  I  don’t  know  but  low  prices  have  done  us 
fruit-growers  a  good  turn  by  compelling  us  to  im¬ 
prove  all  classes  of  fruit. — The  native  plums  have 
done  the  best  for  me,  and  they  are  very  profitable 
when  pollenized  by  planting  blocks  of  the  various 
groups  side  by  side.  For  grafting,  a  better  stock  than 
Marianna  is  needed.  Seedlings  have  given  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  cuttings  for  stocks,  and  seed¬ 
lings  of  Golden  Beauty  supply  this  need  very 
well. — I  believe  that  the  best  chance  for  future 
improvement  of  the  plum  lies  in  crossing  the 
best  natives  with  the  best  and  most  profitable 
Japanese  sorts,  special  attention  being  given  to 
size,  form  and  habits  of  the  parent  varieties.  I 
don’t  care  for  the  pure  Japanese  sorts  ;  but  in 
any  locality  and  on  any  soil  where  one  would 
plant  peaches,  the  native  plums  may  be  planted 
with  complete  assurance  of  two  crops  of  plums 
to  one  of  peaches,  every  time. — Yellow  plums 
are  not  wanted,  and  one  might  as  well  feed  them 
to  the  pigs  as  to  try  to  market  them. — The  New¬ 
man  is  excellent  as  a  fertilizer  for  Wild  Goose, 
and  is  very  good  for  Milton. 

Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted,  State  Botanist:  No 
other  rust  is  so  overwhelming  in  its  attacks  £s 
the  lately-appearing  asparagus  rust.  The  two 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  imperative  to  its 
check,  are  the  use  of  an  insecticide  at  mid-sum¬ 
mer  to  kill  the  rust  already  present,  and  the 
burning  of  every  particle  of  brush  in  autumn, 
to  prevent  further  attacks. 

W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange  :  It  is  every  man’s 
duty  to  raise  his  family  outside  the  city,  for  99 
per  cent  of  our  men  of  brains  were  country 
boys. — We  can  grow  bulbs  just  as  well  here  as 
they  can  in  Europe,  if  we  grow  them  in  the  right 
place.  We  can  grow  seeds  just  as  well  here,  under  the 
right  conditions. — If  a  sport  throws  back,  it  is  very 
likely  to  do  so  in  its  early  stages,  say,  the  first  year. 

Horace  Roberts,  Fellowship  :  Do  consumers  want 
good  fruit  ?  Yes,  assuredly.  Do  they  want  good 
fruit  most  ?  No,  they  take  the  handsome  fruit  every 
time.  In  market,  the  most  attractive  fruit  takes  first 
grade ,  the  best  fruit,  second  grade,  so  that  a  first- 
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YORK  STATE  PRUNE  WITH  HEN’S  EGG.  Fig.  31. 


THE  YORK  STATE  PRUNE. 

In  a  recent  Rural  New-Yorker,  I  noticed 
reference  to  this  variety.  A  fruit  grower  near 
Rochester,  has  a  large  orchard  of  it  in  bear¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  same  orchard,  the  German 
Prune  and  Fellenberg.  He  states  that  this 
variety  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  German 
Prune  and  Fellenberg,  being  larger  than 
either  variety,  and  differing  from  them  in 
many  respects. 

The  public  has  always  been  a  little  sus¬ 
picious  in  regard  to  new  varieties,  assuming, 
hastily,  often,  that  they  were  old  varieties 
under  a  new  name.  When  the  Worden  grape 
was  first  tested,  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
best  horticulturists  and  pomologists,  such 
men  as  Patrick  Barry,  and  others,  to  be 
nothing  more,  or  less,  than  the  old  Concord. 

Such  statements  as  this  regarding  new  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  repeatedly  made  since. 

I  recall  a  recent  report  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
specimens  of  grapes  claimed  to  be  a  new 
variety,  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  reported  to  be 
identical  with  Eaton.  At  the  same  time, 
specimens  of  this  variety  were  sent  me  for 
testing.  I  also  noticed  a  strong  similarity  to 
Eaton,  but  I  had  serious  doubts  about  its 
being  identical  with  Eaton.  The  proprietor  of  this  new 
grape  claimed  that  he  bought  a  lot  of  Concord  vines, 
and  one  of  the  roots,  on  one  of  its  branches,  bore  this 
large  cluster  of  very  large  and  showy  fruit.  There  is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  grape  is  a  distinct 
variety.  Possibly  it  may  be  far  superior  to  the  Eaton. 
There  is  no  reason  for  condemning  a  variety  simply 
because  it  resembles  another  in  appearance  and 
quality,  for  in  character  of  vine,  vigor,  productive¬ 
ness,  etc.,  it  may  differ  greatly  and  be  of  far  more 
value.  Eaton  has  its  defects.  It  is  not  a  very  pro¬ 
ductive  variety,  and  the  clusters  not  always  large. 
This  variety  alluded  to  may  differ  as  much  from  it  as 
the  Worden  differs  from  the  Concord. 

The  following  is  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  York 
State  prune : 

In  one  sense,  this  is  a  new  prune  and  in  another  it  is  not.  It 
has  been  largely  grown  in  New  York  State,  where  large  orchards 
may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  fruiting,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  orchards  in  existence  outside  of  this  State;  it  is  a  chance 
seedling,  evidently  a  cross  between  the  German  Prune  and  the 
Fellenbe  '  (Italian  Prune).  It  combines  the  good  qualities  of 
both  of  above  varieties;  it  is  shaped  like  a  prune,  much  larger 
than  German  Prune,  skin  dark  blue  covered  with  bloom,  long 
stalk,  flesh  yellow,  juicy  and  sweet  and  of  superior  quality, 
separates  freely  from  the  stone  and  ripens  about  October  1 ;  the 
tree  is  a  vigorous  and  upright  grower  and  bears  heavily  at  an 
early  age.  This  excellent  variety  of  plum  is  no  experiment,  since 
it  has  been  so  extensively  grown  and  its  good  qualities  tested. 

It  originated  as  follows:  In  a  settlement  largely  of  German 
people,  the  German  Prune  was  extensively  grown,  propagated 
from  seed.  These  good  people  assumed  that  the  seed  would  pro¬ 
duce  Gerfhan  Prunes  without  variation.  This  is  one  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  which  varied  from  its  parent  materially,  more  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  Fellenberg  than  the  German  Prune.  The  fact  that 
it  was  grown  in  an  orchard  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  Ger¬ 
man  Prune  is  the  reason  for  its  having  been  somewhat  dis¬ 
seminated  under  that  name.  But  the  German  Prune  is  a  slow 


a  sure  disinfectant  are  questions  yet  to  be  decided. 
From  an  extensive  experience  with  it,  I  should  re¬ 
commend  spading  or  plowing  every  spot  of  ground 
possible  about  the  premises,  or  covering  the  soil  in 
the  runs  with  a  fresh  layer  of  earth.  The  house 
should  be  tightly  closed  and  fumigated  with  sulphur 
fumes.  Place  several  pans  of  sulphur  about  the  house, 
pour  on  a  little  alcohol  and  apply  the  match.  Two 
pounds  of  sulphur  are  sufficient  for  an  ordinary-sized 
henhouse  for,  say,  30  fowls.  It  is  best  to  let  the 
house  remain  empty  one  season,  or  else  not  raise  any 
young  stock  for  a  year  or  two.  With  good  care,  most 
cases  will  be  fully  recovered  in  six  months,  usually 
in  much  less  time.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  examine 
each  bird  by  pressing  each  nostril  for  moisture.  If 
any  are  found  with  any  discharge  from  either  nostril, 
dispose  of  them  and  you  should  have  no  more  roup 
until  you  raise  young  stock,  or  import  birds  which 
have  not  been  exposed.  It  is  like  whooping  cough. 
After  a  case  is  fully  recovered,  the  fowl  is  not  likely 
to  contract  it  a  second  time.  How  long  the  germs 
will  live  about  the  premises  after  all  birds  are  re¬ 
covered  or  disposed  of,  is  not  known.  My  experience 
tends  to  prove  that,  in  open  soil,  gapes  will  survive 
one  winter’s  frost  and  roup  will  not.  I  consider  boil¬ 
ing  water  or  steam  on  the  floor  and  feed  boxes,  etc., 
one  of  the  best  germicides. 

What  are  Roup  and  Gapes  ? 

Roup  in  poultry  is  a  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic  dis¬ 
ease.  I  think  that  the  cause  is  always  dampness  in 
the  brooder  or  house  occupied  by  the  fowls.  I  do  not 
believe  that  exposure  to  cold  or  drafts  of  wind  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  I  have  known  fowls  to  roost  in 


Several  Disinfectants  Suggested. 

t.  The  use  of  lime  is  of  assistance  in  check¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  roup,  when  other  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken,  but  lime  alone  will  not 
eradicate  the  disease  unless  used  in  such 
excessive  quantity  as  to  be  of  itself  injurious. 
2.  A  weak  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is 
the  best  disinfectant,  but  could  not  be 
thoroughly  applied  with  safety  unless  the 
fowls  could  be  removed  for  some  time.  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime,  five  ounces  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
is  of  service.  One  disinfectant  that  has  been 
recommended  by  medical  men  for  control  of 
other  diseases,  will  be,  perhaps,  as  generally  useful 
as  any.  This  is  made  by  adding  slowly  and  carefully 
to  crude  carbolic  acid,  an  equal  volume  of  crude  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  acids  being  mixed  in  a  glazed  earthen¬ 
ware  or  glass  vessel  standing  in  cold  water.  The 
mixture  is  diluted  with  20  times  its  volume  of  water, 
and  sprinkled  about  the  infected  premises.  This 
mixture  should  be  carefully  made  and  handled.  Im¬ 
munity  from  roup  which  has  existed  in  some  small 
poultry  houses  where  many  diseased  birds  had  pre¬ 
viously  been,  I  have  thought  due  to  fumigation  from 
burning  sulphur.  A  house  that  can  be  tightly  closed 
can  be  with  advantage  treated  with  sulphur  fumes. 
A  liberal  amount  of  sulphur  should  be  used.  This 
can  be  burned  in  an  iron  kettle  standing  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  fire.  The  house  should  be  tightly 
closed  for  several  hours.  Without  the  removal  of  ail¬ 
ing  birds,  other  precautions  would  not  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  3.  The  lime  is  of  some  benefit. 
Salt  is,  probably,  better,  for  the  embryo  of  the  gape 
worm,  which  is  reported  to  live  some  time  in  lime 
water,  dies  quickly  in  salt  water.  4.  Plaster  would 
be  of  little  direct  benefit.  wm  p.  wheeler 

"  No” !  And  With  a  llengence. 

No  !  The  free  use  of  lime  would  sweeten  the  prem¬ 
ises  a  little,  but  will  not  cure  roup  The  most  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  disinfecting  buildings  is  to  fumigate 
thoroughly  with  sulphur,  closing  the  building  tight 
and  burning  plenty  of  it  inside.  All  air  holes  must 
be  closed  tight.  Spading  up  the  ground  deep  is  all 
that  is  needed  outside  ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  done. 
Lime  will  not  cure  gapes.  Gapes  come  from  cooping 
in  shady,  damp  quarters,  or  on  ground  long  used  for 


and  struggling  grower  in  the  nursery,  while  the  York  State 
prune  is  vigorous  and  upright,  which  was  the  first  indication 
that  the  planters  perceived  that  it  was  a  different  variety. 

CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  a  basket  of  the  prunes  with 
a  hen’s  egg  for  comparison  5s  shown  at  Fig.  31. 


DISINFECTION  FOR  ROUP  AND  GAPES. 

WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  LIME  ? 

1.  Will  the  spreading  of  lime  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
frequented  by  chickens  affected  by  roup,  have  any  beneficial 
effect  in  eradicating  the  disease?  2.  What  is  the  most  practical 
method  of  disinfecting  premises  in  such  cases  ?  3.  Would  the  lime 
benefit  in  the  case  of  gapes  ?  4.  Would  land  plaster  be  beneficial 
in  any  of  these  cases  ?  w.  n.  n. 

Trevose,  Pa. 

Yes!  Says  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs. 

1.  Yes  ;  experiments  made  have  shown  that  lime  is 
very  beneficial  in  destroying  the  germs  of  roup.  2. 
If  disinfection  by  lime  only  is  desired,  it  should  be 
broadcasted,  applying  it  to  every  square  inch  of  sur¬ 
face,  twice  a  week,  using  air-slaked  stone  lime.  3. 
Lime  is  a  sure  remedy  for  destroying  gapes  in  the 
soil,  but  the  lime  must  be  used  liberally  and  fre¬ 
quently.  4.  I  do  not  regard  land  plaster  as  possess¬ 
ing  any  advantage  in  the  matter  of  destroying  disease, 
or  for  disinfecting  the  premises. 

The  Experience  of  0.  W.  Mapes. 

I  doubt  the  efficiency  of  lime  in  exterminating 
either  roup  or  gapes.  Roup  is,  undoubtedly,  a  germ 
disease  about  which  we  have  but  very  slight  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  a  scientific  sense.  How  long  the  germs 
will  exist  about  premises  once  infested,  and  what  is 


trees  winter  and  summer,  and  in  locations  where  the 
wind  could  and  did  blow  on  them  both  night  and  day, 
but  no  roup  came.  Houses  having  plenty  of  floor 
space,  or  containing  but  few  hens,  are  usually  free 
from  this  disease  ;  but  where  the  fowls  roost  close  to 
a  rcof  which  shows  frost  cold  mornings  and  much 
dampness  when  the  frost  melts,  or  where  many  fowls 
are  crowded  so  thickly  that  the  moisture  from  their 
breath  dampens  the  air  and  ventilation  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  there  will  be  trouble.  The  building  should 
be  built  with  a  space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
linings.  This  space  should  be  filled  with  buckwheat 
hulls,  light  shavings  or  chaff,  so  that  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  will  not  show  frost.  The  rafters  should  be  fixed 
the  same  way,  then  with  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  hen,  there  should  be  no  trouble  if  some  dry 
absorbent  be  kept  on  the  droppings.  The  brooders 
and  coops  should  be  sundried  and  cleaned  every  day, 
and  plenty  of  absorbents  used  ;  this  with  a  proper 
number  should  give  freedom  from  the  scourge.  I  do 
not  see  how  spreading  lime  on  the  ground  would  do 
any  good  as  long  as  the  cause  is  allowed  to  remain. 
If  the  proper  conditions  are  obtained,  no  disinfecting 
will  be  necessary.  I  visited  a  noted  breeder  recently, 
and  he  showed  me  specimens  of  80  breeds.  They  were 
kept  in  small,  narrow,  low  houses,  which  were  very 
warm  and  damp  in  warm  weather,  and  frosty,  chilly 
and  “  smelly”  when  closed  during  cold  snaps.  I  saw 
evidence  of  roup  among  every  breed.  He  claimed 
that  his  fowls  contracted  the  disease  at  the  poultry 
shows.  More  likely  his  fowls  carried  it  to  the  show, 
judging  from  the  surroundings. 

Land  plaster  might  aid  in  absorbing  the  moisture, 
but  would  not  remedy  defects  in  building  or 
management.  The  gapes  are  caused  by 
small,  long,  red  worms  in  the  windpipes 
of  the  chicks.  They  are  hatched  from  an 
egg  the  same  as  the  chicken.  It  is  now 
thought  that  the  egg  or  worm  is  thrown  out 
on  the  floor  or  ground  by  the  fowl  or  chick. 
If  the  surface  be  dry,  the  egg  or  worm  will 
die  at  once.  If  it  get  into  the  damp  soil, 
it  may  live  some  time.  When  picked  up  by 
the  chick,  it  hatches  and  bores  through  into 
the  windpipe.  The  remedy  is  to  keep  the 
chicks  on  a  dry,  dusty  floor.  The  spread¬ 
ing  of  lime  and  plaster  on  the  floor  would, 
undoubtedly,  kill  the  germ  if  it  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  either.  The  spreading  of  unslaked 
lime  on  the  surface  soil  would  be  helpful  if 
thoroughly  done,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
plaster  would  do  any  good.  c.  e.  chapman. 


class  Lawrence  pear  ranks  with  a  Keiffer  cull. — Un¬ 
less  we  make  friends  with  the  commission  man,  he  is 
worth  nothing  to  us.  I  will  say  that,  in  all  my  deal¬ 
ings  with  commission  men,  I  have  usually  found  them 
careful  and  honest. — We  do  not  realize  the  harm  we 
do  our  sales  by  careless  packing. 

Samuel  Miller,  Deckertown  :  They  say  that  no  fruit 
can  come  within  reach  of  those  in  the  gorgeous  book 
of  plates  of  the  tree  agents  ;  but  in  Sussex  County, 
we  can  show  you  peaches  that  beat  the  “  plates”  all 
hollow. — In  the  right  location,  with  the  right  variety, 
and  the  right  kind  of  care,  peaches  yield  very  hand¬ 
some  returns.  Indeed,  few  orchard,  garden  or  field 
crops  yield  so  large  net  returns  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  Nothing  pays  better  than  thinning.  Last 
year,  I  spent  nearly  the  whole  month  of  July  in  thin¬ 
ning  peaches,  and  it  paid  me  handsomely. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  :  I  do  not  believe  in 
irrigation  for  strawberries,  except  in  years  when 
other  people  have  no  berries,  say,  about  once  in  three 
years.  It  does  not  help  shipping  quality. — Splendid 
is  a  good  rough-and-ready  sort.  I  would  trust  some 
experiment  stations  with  new  varieties  no  sooner  than 
I  would  trust  a  thief. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  :  President, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Ward,  Lyons  Farms  ;  vice  president,  I.  W. 
Nicholson,  Camden  ;  secretary,  Henry  I.  Budd,  Mount 
Holly  ;  treasurer,  Charles  L.  Jones,  Newark.  These 
were  all  reelected.  Charles  Black,  of  Hightstown, 
was  elected  the  society’s  delegate  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  meet  the  following  week.  The  com¬ 
mittees  are  practically  the  same  as  before,  only  one 
Qr  two  changes  having  been  made.  The  executive 
committee  includes  :  E.  P.  Bebee,  Elizabeth  ; 

D.  A.  Vanderveer,  Freehold  ;  I.  J.  Blackwell, 
Titusville  ;  J.  B.  Rogers,  Newark,  and  Horace 
Roberts,  Fellowship. 
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cooping  that  has  become  foul.  Chicks  never  have 
gapes  if  cooped  on  dry,  sunny  ground,  that  is  well 
drained  in  some  proper  way,  and  kept  sweet  by  deep 
spading  often  done,  or  the  coops  moved  often  to 
fresh,  sweet  ground.  If  room  is  limited,  lime  may  be 
beneficially  used  by  spading  it  into  the  fouled  earth. 
Land  plaster  is  of  no  more  benefit  than  sand  ;  it  is 
simply  so  much  sweet  material  added  to  the  soil. 

H.  S.  BURDICK. 

Opinion  of  James  Rankin. 

I  should  think  that  the  free  use  of  lime  in  a  poultry 
house  would  have  a  bad  effect,  and  tend  to  promote 
rather  than  cure  disease  of  any  kind,  as  it  would  lib¬ 
erate  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  droppings.  Ashes 
have  the  same  effect.  Never  use  alkalies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  excrement  of  any  kind.  By  all  means,  use 
plaster  ;  it  is  a  good  disinfectant  as  well  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent  of  foul  gases.  We  have  often  used  lime  in  cases 
of  gapes,  with  good  results,  by  putting  chicks  and 
lime  into  a  barrel  and  stirring  them  up  together. 


A  SUCCESSION  OF  SWEET  CORN. 

WANTED  !  500  EARS  PER  DAY  ! 

How  far  apart  .and  how  large  plantings  of  sweet  corn  should  I 
make,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  500  ears  per  day  ?  A.  k. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

For  a  Connecticut  Sweet-Corn  Trade. 

“  IIow  far  apart  ?  ”  is  indefinite  as  to  whether  time 
of  plantings  or  distance  apart  of  hills  and  rows.  If 
the  former,  we  should  not  depend  on  successive  plant¬ 
ings  as  oftentimes  the  same  variety,  planted  5,  10  or 
15  days  apart,  on  very  early  ground,  will  often  mature 
at  practically  the  same  time.  Nothing  will  kill  a  corn 
trade  quite  so  quickly  as  old,  tough  corn.  We  think 
it  just  right  when  the  nail  will  easily  break  through 
the  skin  of  the  kernel  and  it  is  full  of  milk.  Of  the 
short  varieties  like  Cory,  we  have  the  rows  2%  to  3 
feet  apart,  and  the  hills  2%  feet  in  the  row.  Of  the 
tall  varieties,  we  have  rows  three  feet  apart  and  2 % 
to  3  feet  in  the  hill.  Planting  too  thickly  will  give 
too  many  small  and  imperfect  ears.  The  reason  why 
we  prefer  different  varieties,  is  that  people  like  a 
change,  and  will  eat  more  corn  if  given  different 
varieties.  The  later  varieties  are,  usually,  of  better 
quality.  For  500  ears  per  day,  we  should  plant  about 
as  follows  :  Two  quarts  of  First  of  All,  six  quarts  of 
Early  Essex,  eight  quarts  of  Crosby’s  Early,  six  quarts 
of  Shaker’s  Early,  four  quarts  of  Potter’s  Excelsior, 
eight  quarts  of  Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  eight  quarts 
of  Country  Gentleman.  For  the  earliest,  get  dry 
land  with  an  eastern  or  southern  slope.  Get  good 
seed,  buy  it  in  the  ear  if  possible.  If  planted  too 
early,  it  is  quite  liable  to  rot,  and  replanting  is  neces¬ 
sary,  or  what  is  worse,  a  thin  setting  of  plants.  We 
use  stable  manure  largely,  but  a  little  fertilizer  goes 
into  every  hill  to  give  it  a  quick  start.  One  of  the 
largest  sweet-corn  seed  growers  in  this  country  once 
told  me,  “We  catalogue  all  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  but 
sell  more  Stowell’s  Evergreen  than  all  the  others  put 
together.”  h.  g.  Manchester. 

For  a  Massachusetts  Summer  Resort. 

I  would  plant  Cory  and  Crosby  as  early  as  the  sea¬ 
son  will  permit,  and  then  once  in  10  days  or  two 
weeks,  I  would  plant  Crosby  for  a  succession.  For 
my  trade,  Crosby  gives  good  satisfaction,  and  I  now 
plant  no  other  kind  except  Cory  for  very  early.  To 
get  any  stated  quantity  daily,  through  the  season,  is 
not  easy,  because  the  weather  has  so  much  to  do  with 
hastening  or  retarding  the  crop.  The  season  of  1894, 
I  commenced  picking— July  16,  two  dozen  ;  17,  seven 
dozen  ;  18,  13  dozen,  and  so  on  to  September  19,  when 
the  last  was  picked,  picking  some  days  from  50  to 
70  dozen.  The  whole  crop  for  the  year  was  12,798 
ears,  or  an  average  for  the  season  of  about  195  ears 
per  day.  The  season  of  1895,  I  commenced  picking 
July  19,  and  finished  September  25,  the  crop  amount¬ 
ing  to  16,179  ears,  or  an  average  of  about  237  ears  per 
day.  In  1896, 1  commenced  picking  July  15,  and  ended 
August  21,  selling  in  all  9,057  ears,  or  a  daily  average 
of  about  245  ears.  These  figures  all  apply  to  the 
quantity  sold.  I  cannot  tell  very  accurately  about 
the  amount  of  land  used  for  sweet  corn,  but  prob¬ 
ably,  from  1  to  \x/i  acre  each  year.  I  plant  Crosby 
and  Cory  corn  in  rows  3%  feet  apart,  the  hills  of 
Crosby  three  feet  and  Cory  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  thinning  to  four  plants  to  the  hill.  If  the  land 
is  good,  I  would  suggest  three-fourths  acre  each  of 
Cory  and  Crosby,  planted  May  1,  and  thereafter  three- 
fourths  acre  Crosby  once  in  about  12  days,  to  insure 
500  ears  per  day.  About  kinds.  I  have  tried  a  good 
many — many  of  them  good — but  for  market  and  for 
profit,  it  is  best  for  me  to  use  only  the  two  kinds 
named.  On  rich  land,  Potter’s  Excelsior  is  excellent, 
and  Concord  does  pretty  well  ;  the  ears  of  both  are 
larger  than  Crosby.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  hotel  trade, 
and  the  size  of  the  Crosby  just  suits.  Last  year,  the 
retail  trade  at  a  watering  place  were  much  pleased 
with  it.  The  larger  kinds  of  corn,  especially  if  the 


land  is  rich,  should  be  farther  apart  than  Crosby  or 
Cory.  b.  t.  w. 

For  a  Western  New  York  Market. 

The  green  corn  season  with  us  lasts  about  90  days, 
and  in  order  to  have  “  roasting  ears  ”  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  always  as  good  as  can  be  had,  we  must 
plant,  at  least,  three  types  of  sweet  corn — the  very 
early,  the  medium,  and  the  late.  We  must  calculate 
on  getting  our  supply  for,  at  least,  20  days  from  the 
earliest  sorts,  of  which  Cory  may  be  called  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  and  most  reliable.  To  give 
us  a  supply  for  the  next  30  days,  we  plant  a  medium 
sort,  and  I  think  that  the  old  Moore’s  Early  (Concord) 
is  yet  a  good  and  reliable  sort,  although  our  seeds¬ 
men  offer  quite  a  number  of  varieties,  such  as  Stabler’s 
Early,  X  X  Sugar,  and  others.  For  home  use,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  “  Black  ”  Mexican  which,  when  approaching 
maturity,  turns  a  dark  blue  or  purple  color,  and  for 
that  reason,  has  never  become  popular.  Ears  gathered 
in  prime  condition  for  use,  however,  are  snowy  white, 
and  of  delicious  sweetness  and  tenderness,  surpassing 
all  other  varieties  as  far  as  I  know,  in  these  respects. 
After  these  medium  sorts,  we  usually  rely  wholly  on 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  for  the  main  sweet  corn  season 
lasting,  say,  50  days. 

Thus  we  will  need  500  ears  a  day  of  Cory  for  20 
days,  or  10,000  ears  in  all.  We  plant  this  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  calculate  to  have  one  plant  to  four 
or  six  inches  of  row.  If  the  land  is  in  good  order, 
we  can  expect  to  get  10,000  good  ears  from  about  one- 
half  acre  of  land.  I  would  plant  one-quarter  acre 
just  as  soon  as  the  weather  seems  favorable  in  early 
spring,  and  another  quarter  acre  10  days  or  two 
weeks  later,  as  these  first  early  varieties  mature 
quickly,  and  would  soon  be  too  old  for  use.  Possibly 
it  might  be  still  better  to  plant  only  one-eighth  acre 
at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  days. 

Of  the  medium  early  sorts,  we  want  500  ears  a  day 
for  a  period  of  30  days,  or  15,000  ears  in  all.  We  can 
have  the  rows  for  them  also  three  feet  apart,  although 
we  usually  make  them  3%  feet  apart.  The  plants 
may  stand  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  on 
good  soil,  should  give  us  about  15,000  ears  per  acre. 
To  go  sure,  we  might  plant  a  slightly  larger  area, 
but  do  the  planting  also  in  smaller  plots,  say  one- 
quarter  acre  every  week.  Finally,  we  come  to  the 
late  kind.  Of  this,  we  will  need  500  ears  a  day  for  50 
days,  or  25,000  ears  in  all.  We  plant  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green,  or  any  other  large,  late  sort,  in  3%  or  4-foot 
rows,  and  aim  to  have  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  Two  to  two  and  a  half  acres  of  good  corn  land 
should  furnish  us  the  required  number  of  ears.  If  we 
have  more  than  are  needed  for  immediate  sale,  we 
can  make  good  use  of  the  surplus,  by  saving  it  for 
seed,  or  if  we  think  this  is  too  much  trouble,  for  feed¬ 
ing.  The  proceeds  from  the  four  acres  of  sweet  corn — 
provided  we  have  a  regular  sale  of  500  ears  a  day, 
would  be  about  as  follows  : 

833  dozen  Cory,  at  10  cents  per  dozen .  $83  30 

1,250  dozen  Moore’s  Early  Concord,  at  8  cents .  100  00 

2,080  dozen  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  at  8  cents .  166  40 

Total.... . $249  70 

without  counting  the  value  of  the  stalks  which,  in 
my  own  case,  is  considerable,  amounting  to  more 
than  $50.  A  few  years  ago,  I  grew  a  lot  of  Mammoth 
sugar  corn.  This  gave  me  ears  of  very  large  size  and 
excellent  quality,  but  they  were  very  late,  and  in  my 
own  locality,  I  would  risk  this  variety  only  on  very 
early  and  warm  soil.  It  might  be  used  to  furnish  the 
latest  supply,  say  in  October.  t.  greiner. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.) 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L  .  KILBO  RNE. 

Pen-Sore  Pigs. 

A.  T.  6.,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. — I  have  for  the  last  five  years 
kept  from  50  to  120  pigs.  For  the  past  two  years,  I  have  been 
greatly  troubled  by  my  pigs  getting  stiff.  At  first,  they  appear 
to  be  shortened  in  their  gait,  then  get  down  so  that  they  cannot 
get  out  of  their  nest.  One  pen  of  seven,  have  been  fed  boiled 
sugar  beets  and  wheat  middlings,  one-half  bushel  of  beets  to 
about  30  pounds  of  middlings  a  day,  with  whole  corn  occasion¬ 
ally.  Others  have  had  corn  meal  and  middlings,  some  have  been 
fed  on  whey,  corn  and  middlings;  others  on  corn  meal  alone.  I 
have  tried  different  breeds— Chester  Whites,  Cheshires,  Victorias, 
Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas,  but  they  are  all  subject  to  getting 
stiff.  Can  you  give  me  a  preventive  or  cure  ? 

Confinement  in  small  pens  and  want  of  exercise  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  principal  cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  diet  may,  also,  have  something  to  do  with  the 
weakness.  Breeding,  also,  has  something  to  do  with 
the  susceptibility  of  the  pigs  to  this  weakness. 
Nearly  all  the  improved  breeds  of  swine  are  bred  for 
early  maturity  and  great  flesh-producing  qualities  at 
the  expense  of  the  skeleton.  They  are  more  delicate 
and  require  greater  care  in  feeding  and  management 
to  prevent  their  breaking  down  under  forced  feeding 


in  confinement.  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  the 
pigs  more  exercise.  Arrange  to  have  a  yard  adjacent 
to  the  pen  in  which  the  pigs  can  run  and  root,  at 
least  during  warm,  pleasant  weather.  Then  add 
wheat  bran  or  ground  oats  to  their  ration  during  the 
growing  period. 

Inflammation  of  the  Skin  in  Pigs. 

IV.  0.  E.,  Whitby,  Ont. — My  two  pigs  were  taken  sick  at  the 
same  time.  One  was  not  very  bad.  The  other  was  so  bad  that  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  die,  until  the  veterinarian  encouraged 
me  by  telling  me  he  had  seen  other  pigs  the  same  way  and  that, 
after  lying  around  for  a  week  or  more,  they  got  better.  Practi¬ 
cally  nothing  was  done.  The  worse  pig  took  no  food  for  over  a 
week  ;  sleeping  nearly  all  the  time  ;  not  easily  aroused;  and 
when  aroused  moving  slowly  and  weakly.  The  most  noticeable 
symptom  was  a  number  of  purple  spots  that  appeared  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  skin  when  it  had  been  sick  a  few 
days.  These  spots,  after  a  time,  became  black.  On  the  sicker 
pig,  some  of  the  spots  were  larger  than  a  man’s  hand.  On  the 
other  one,  they  were  few  in  number,  and  not  much  over  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Both  pigs  got  well,  and  that  without  being  much 
the  worse  except  that  the  skin  of  the  sicker  one  where  it  was 
black  is  peeling  off  in  large  patches.  The  surface  uncovered  by 
this  peeling  is,  in  places,  quite  raw  and  sore.  That  is  where  the 
patches  were  large.  In  other  places  it  is  left  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  veterinarian  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  is 
scarlet  fever.  I  am  accustomed  to  deal  with  patients  that  will 
answer  questions,  put  out  their  tongues  when  they  are  told  ;  let 
me  examine  their  throats,  etc.  Can  some  one  that  knows  tell  me 
the  right  name  to  call  it  ? 

Inflammation  of  the  skin,  either  diffuse  or  in  spots 
or  patches  similar  to  the  condition  described,  occurs 
in  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague.  Whether  in  these 
cases  the  inflammation  was  due  to  cholera  or  to  a 
form  of  scarlatina,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  with¬ 
out  a  more  complete  history  and  description  or,  pos¬ 
sibly,  by  an  autopsy. 

Cow  Fails  to  Get  with  Calf ;  Tainted  Milk. 

O.  .S'.,  Kilmanagh,  Mich. — My  cow,  eight  years  old,  calved  in 
August.  About  10  days  after  calving,  she  was  in  heat  and  was 
served.  After  three  weeks,  she  was  in  heat  and  was  served 
again,  but  was  still  in  heat  for  eight  days.  Her  milk  tastes  bit. 
ter;  the  cream  looks  more  like  madder  than  cream.  If  the  cream 
is  put  in  the  churn,  it  rises  and  foams,  and  we  can  churn  day 
after  day  and  get  no  butter.  The  cow  is  in  good  condition,  feeds 
and  drinks  well.  Is  there  a  remedy  ? 

I  cannot  tell  from  the  description  whether  the 
trouble  is  due  to  disease  of  the  cow  or  to  some  fault 
in  the  food  or  drinking  water.  Examine  the  source 
of  the  food  and  water  supply  to  make  sure  that  the 
water  is  pure  and  the  food  wholesome.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  either,  make  a 
complete  change  for  two  or  three  weeks.  If  then  the 
trouble  continue,  it  is,  probably,  due  to  disease  of  the 
animal,  in  which  case  I  can  only  advise  having  her 
examined  by  a  veterinarian,  if  possible,  as  a  personal 
examination  would  be  necessary  to  locate  and  prop¬ 
erly  treat  the  disease. 

Treatment  for  Curb  On  Horses. 

Several  Readers. — How  may  a  curb  on  a  colt  be  cured  ? 

A  curb  is  a  swelling  or  bulging  backwards  in  the 
median  line  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  hock,  just 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  joint.  In  the  normal 
hock,  there  should  be  a  slight  depression  or  a  straight 
line  from  the  point  of  the  hock  downward  to  the 
fetlock.  The  curb  is  due,  usually,  to  a  sprain  or 
other  injury  of  the  tendon  which  passes  down  the 
back  of  the  hock.  In  some  cases,  it  is  only  the  sheath 
of  the  tendon  that  is  injured,  while  rarely  it  may  be 
a  sprain  of  the  deep  ligament  of  the  hock.  In  the 
early  stages,  when  there  is  heat  and  tenderness, 
bathe  frequen  tly  with  hot  water.  Keep  the  animal 
quiet,  and  if  there  is  marked  lameness,  apply  a  high- 
heeled  shoe  without  toe  calks.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
and  tenderness  have  subsided,  usually  requiring  a 
week  or  10  days,  blister  with  biniodide  of  mercury 
ointment.  Repeat  if  necessary  as  soon  as  the  effect 
of  the  first  blister  has  passed  off.  One  or  two  blister- 
ings  will  usually  remove  the  swelling.  If  it  does  not, 
resort  should  be  had  to  the  firing-iron,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  advisable  to  employ  a  competent  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon.  A  curb  may  or  may  not  cause  lameness. 
In  the  early  stages,  more  or  less  lameness  is  usually 
present.  “  Cur  by  hocks”  are  not  uncommon  among 
coarse-limbed  horses,  due  to  congenital  conformation 
and  not  to  injury.  In  such  cases,  both  hocks  are 
usually  alike,  and  while  not  a  disease,  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion  as  less  able  to  endure  hard 
labor  and  more  liable  to  give  way  under  a  severe 
strain. 

How  to  Grow  a  New  Hoof ;  Occult  Spavin. 

O.B.,  Loomis,  Mich. — 1.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  grown,  hoof 
on  a  horse  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  soften  a  hoof?  3.  My 

six-year-old  horse  appears  to  stiffen  in  his  hind  legs  when  he 
stands  a  while.  I  thought,  when  I  noticed  it  first,  that  he  had 
stepped  on  a  nail,  but  it  lasts  only  a  step  or  two.  It  doesn’t  ook 
like  a  spavin  coming  on.  He  is  all  right  every  other  way,  and 
feels  well.  What  is  it,  and  what  is  best  to  do  ? 

1.  About  12  months’  time  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
grow  a  new  hoof.  The  growth  can  be  favored  by 
repeated  mild  blisters  to  the  coronet.  During  the 
summer  months,  the  hoof  will  make  the  most  rapid 
growth  if  the  horse  be  turned  to  pasture,  preferably 
on  a  low  or  rather  soft,  moist  soil.  During  the  win¬ 
ter,  a  ground  floor  or  box  stall  is  the  most  favorable 
place.  2.  Pine  tar  and  vaseline,  equal  parts,  mixed, 
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make  an  excellent  hoof  ointment  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  hoof  moist  and  soft,  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  horn.  Hot  tar  and  oil  of  tar  are,  also,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  special  cases.  A  sound  foot  rarely  requires 
any  ointment  or  other  application  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  It  is  only  the  contracted  feet  or  those 
that  are  abnormally  dry  from  some  inflammation  that 
require  hoof  ointment.  3.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  lameness  you  speak  of  is  due  to  tenderness  in  the 
hock  joint,  probably  an  occult  spavin.  Apply  an 
ammonia  blister  (strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil 
equal  parts,  well  shaken  together),  to  the  front  and 
both  sides  of  the  hock  joint,  rubbing  well  in  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  so  as  to  insure  a  good  blistering.  Repeat 
as  soon  as  the  crusts  are  shed  from  the  first  blister. 
If  a  bone  spavin  should  develop,  a  mercury  blister  or 
firing  would  be  preferable. 


Will  “  Incubator  Chickens  "  Lay  ? 

W.  B.,  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. — Will  chickens  hatched  in  an  incu¬ 
bator  lay? 

Ans. — Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  are  laying  right  along,  year  after  year.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they’ll  lay  if  they  are  given  proper  care  and 
feed,  the  same  as  are  required  by  hens  hatched  under 
hens.  Will  not  a  tomato  plant  started  in  a  hot-bed 
bear  fruit  as  well  as  one  started  in  the  open  ground  ? 
How  Much  House  Room  for  Hens? 

A.  B.  C.,  Three  Hirers,  Mass. — 1.  How  many  hens  will  a  house 
10x12  feet  accommodate  to  good  advantage  ?  2.  How  long  must  I 
make  the  yard  for  that  number  of  fowls  ?  The  yard  can  be  but  10 
feet  wide. 

Ans. — 1.  About  20,  but  they  would  do  better  if  they 
had  a  run  in  an  open  scratching  shed  outside.  2. 
The  longer  the  yard,  the  better,  as  they  will  thrive 
better  on  a  larger  run.  We  would  make  it  not  less 
than  100  feet  long  if  possible. 

A  Dry  Nurse  for  Lambs. 

“  A  Constant  Header.” — How  can  I  feed  young  lambs  that  are 
disowned  by  their  mothers,  on  cows’  milk  ? 

Ans. — Very  frequently,  when  the  ewe  disowns  her 
lamb,  she  can  be  made  to  own  it  again  by  a  very 
simple  method.  If  she  is  put  in  a  small  crate  or  tied 
up  securely  to  one  side  of  the  pen  so  that  she  cannot 
kick  or  butt,  the  lamb  may  then  be  put  to  her  and 
after  having  sucked  for  a  few  times,  the  mother  will, 
usually,  own  it.  We  have  treated  many  ewes  in  this 
way  to  make  them  care  for  their  own  lambs,  and  have 
even  put  to  them  strange  lambs,  and  they  almost 
invariably  take  kindly  to  them.  To  bring  them  up 
on  cows’  milk  is  a  little  tedious  at  first,  but  requires 
only  a  little  care  and  patience.  At  first,  they  must  be 
made  to  take  nourishment  if  it  be  necessary  to  feed 
them  with  a  spoon.  But  they  soon  learn  to  drink, 
and  then  cows’  milk  may  be  given  them.  After  a  few 
days,  put  in  their  feed  a  small  quantity  of  middlings 
or  oil  meal.  They  should  be  taught  to  eat  meal  as 
early  as  possible.  This  may  frequently  be  done  by 
mixing  a  little  sugar  and  meal  and  offering  it  to 
them.  They  soon  come  to  eat  meal  readily,  and  after 
that  the  growth  is  rapid.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

Cement  Pipes  Not  Satisfactory. 

ti.  Z.  Cr.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  run  a  two-inch  pipe  from  a 
pond  to  the  highest  point  on  my  farm,  1,000  feet  distant,  and 
about  40  feet  higher  than  the  pond.  Can  I  not  lay  a  cement  pipe 
at  much  less  cost  than  iron,  and  will  it  be  as  durable  and 
efficient  ? 

Ans. — You  cannot  make  a  cement  pipe  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  experiment  has  been  carefully  tried, 
and  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  the  iron  pipe 
is  far  better  in  every  way.  The  cement  pipe  cannot 
stand  the  pressure  necessary,  and  would  better  not 

be  tried.  l.  a.  c. 

Color  and  Shape  of  Carman  Potato. 

T.  J.  W.,  Chunette,  Ind.— What  is  the  color  and  shape  of  the 
Carman  potato,  sent  out  about  two  years  ago  ?  Mine  resembles 
another  kind  I  have,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  them  mixed. 

Ans. — We  presume  that  you  refer  to  the  Carman 
No.  1.  In  shape,  it  is  oblong,  somewhat  flattened  ; 
the  skin  is  light  buff,  the  eyes  medium  as  to  promin¬ 
ence  and  number.  The  tubers  average  large  to  very 
large,  and  there  are  few  small  ones.  The  vines  are 
vigorous  and  spreading,  and  of  a  light  green  color, 
flowers  white. 

The  Value  of  Soda  Ash. 

Subscriber ,  Naugatuck,  Conn.— What  is  the  value  of  soda  ash  for 
agricultural  purposes  ? 

Ans. — Prior  to  this  season,  our  experiments  have 
not  shown  any  particular  benefit  from  soda.  This 
season,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
slight  benefit  from  its  use  in  connection  with  potash. 
These  results,  however,  may  be  incidental,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  experiments  for  several 
years  to  come,  if  possible.  Where  soda  ash  (sodium 
carbonate),  has  been  compared  with  potassium  car¬ 
bonate,  its  inferiority  became,  in  1896,  extremely 
manifest.  The  same  was  true  of  common  salt  (sodium 
chloride),  as  compared  with  muriate  of  potash.  In  ex¬ 
periments  with  a  very  acid  soil,  sodium  carbonate  as 
well  as  caustic  magnesia  have  been  found  to  prevent 
the  ill  effects  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  would 


have,  otherwise,  been  noticeable,  from  which  it  seems 
probable  that  considerable  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  soda  ash  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  certain  plants  and  with  the  use  of  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphate  and  organic  nitrogen  where  soils  are 
decidedly  acid.  This,  however,  is  not  direct  manurial 
action  such  as  was  referred  to  at  the  outstart,  where 
it  was  stated  that  the  soda  had,  up  to  the  present, 
shown  but  little  benefit  when  used  in  connection  with 
potash.  Even  for  this  purpose,  air-slaked  lime,  wood 
ashes  or  marl  (containing  much  calcium  carbonate), 
would  be  cheaper  and  equally,  or  more,  effective.  We 
hope  another  season  to  be  able  to  make  still  more 
definite  statements  in  regard  to  the  value  of  soda  ash. 

Rhode  Island  Ex.  Station.  h.  j.  wheeler. 

The  Value  of  Wood  Ashes. 

P.  D. ./.,  Alburgh,  Vt. — What  are  ordinary  wood  ashes — such  as 
are  made  in  farmers’  cook  stoves,  etc.— worth  to  use  on  orchards, 
small  fruits,  etc.,  also  on  grain  and  clover  ?  When  should  they 
be  applied  ?  I  have  mulched  small  fruits  with  buckwheat  straw, 
six  to  ten  inches  deep.  Do  they  need  any  other  fertilizer  than 
ashes  ?  The  mulch  was  applied  every  spring. 

Ans. — Unfortunately,  we  cannot  estimate  the  value 
of  fertilizers  by  the  price  obtained  for  the  crops. 
Their  value  is  determined  by  the  price  of  other  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  would  provide  the  lime,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  found  in  the  ashes.  Prices  of  many  farm 
products  have  fallen  fully  one-half  of  late  years,  but 
the  hired  man’s  wages  have  not  fallen  in  proportion. 
Such  wages  are  decided,  not  by  what  the  man  produces, 
but  by  what  others  are  willing  to  work  for.  The 
value  of  ashes  is  decided  by  the  cost  of  the  potash 
salts.  If  a  pound  of  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate 
costs  a  certain  amount  at  your  farm,  you  may  safely 
estimate  that  a  pound  of  potash  in  wood  ashes  is 
worth  about  10  per  cent  more.  In  a  town  where  all 
kinds  of  fuel  are  sold,  the  value  of  wood  is  decided  by 
the  price  of  coal,  with  allowance  for  the  sort  of  stove 
or  grate  the  fuel  is  to  be  burned  in.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  $9  a  ton  is  a  good  price  to  pay  for  the  potash  in 
wood  ashes,  for  you  can  buy  it  for  that  money  in 
other  forms.  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  your 
soil  needs,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  wood  ashes 
will  be  sufficient.  If  you  can  get  a  little  ground  bone 
to  use  on  part  of  the  fruit,  you  can  try  a  good  experi¬ 
ment. 

No  Money  in  Cheap  Pickles. 

J.  M.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — How  far  apart  should  cucumbers 
for  pickles  be  planted?  What  is  the  best  kind  of  seed  ?  My  soil 
is  sandy  and  will  grow  18  or  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  A 
pickle  factory  wishes  me  to  contract  for  live  acres,  at  30  cents 
per  bushel.  Is  there  any  money  in  it  ? 

Ans. — Cucumbers  should  be  planted,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  locality  mentioned,  about  May  20,  in  hills  six 
feet  apart  each  way.  Fifteen  or  twenty  seeds  should 
be  placed  in  each  hill,  and  when  well  started,  the 
plants  should  be  thinned,  leaving  no  more  than  four 
to  each  hill.  Most  pickling  firms  supply  their  growers 
with  the  seed  used,  the  particular  strain  differing 
according  to  locality  and  the  seedsman  furnishing 
the  stock.  Growing  cucumbers  for  pickles  is  like  any 
other  business,  the  venture  may  be  profitable  or 
otherwise,  depending  on  the  season,  the  individuality 
of  the  grower,  etc.  Some  pickle  growers  grade  much 
more  closely  than  others.  Skillful  pickers  are  often 
difficult  to  secure  iD  some  localities.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  the  price  offered,  30  cents  per 
bushel,  is  too  low  to  give  much  profit  to  a  grower, 
and  that  a  man  having  as  good  land  as  J.  M.,  favor¬ 
ably  situated,  could  get  more  satisfactory  returns 
from  some  other  crop.  h.  p.  g. 

Ensilage  Corn  ;  Freezing  in  Tub  Silos. 

0.  E.,  Deluvan,  Wis. — Why  does  John  Gould  plant  Virginia  corn 
instead  of  Ohio  corn  for  ensilage  ?  Will  a  crop,  too  late  to  make 
good,  sound  ears,  be  mature  enough  by  frost  to  make  good  ensi¬ 
lage  ?  If  so,  why  ?  Couldn’t  the  difficulty  from  freezing  in  an 
outdoor  tub  silo  be  cheaply  obviated  by  covering  with  one  or 
more  thicknesses  of  building  paper,  and  one  of  heavy  tarred  felt 
or  Neponset,  or  something  similar  ? 

Ans. — We  plant  Virginia  corn  for  the  reason  that 
it  makes  a  remarkable  growth  of  medium-sized  stalk, 
a  large  amount  of  foliage,  and  is  a  profuse  bearer  of 
ears,  is  ready  for  the  silo  by  September  20  to  24,  and 
is,  in  this  vicinity,  much  superior  to  any  of  our  local 
varieties  in  its  tonnage  per  acre.  It  is  a  variety  which 
seems  to  possess  a  large  percentage  of  sugar  in  its 
composition,  and  is  an  admirable  corn  in  its  behavior 
in  the  silo.  It  is  not  a  variety  of  mammoth  ensilage 
corn,  but  the  common  field  corn  of  Albemarle  County, 
Va.  That  is  why  I  grow  it  in  preference  to  the  com¬ 
mon  corn  of  Ohio,  a  view  shared  by  the  silo  men 
of  my  locality. 

A  corn  that  can  be  matured  to  the  condition  of  glaz¬ 
ing  before  frost,  will  make  good  ensilage.  The  process 
of  glazing  is  the  sign  that  corn  is  mature,  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  gathered  all  the  substance  it  will, 
and  is  at  its  best  estate.  The  act  of  glazing  also  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  starches  of  the  plant  have  commenced 
to  change  into  indigestible  woody  fiber,  and  from  that 
day  on,  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  digestible 
nutrients  of  the  plant,  and  its  storing  in  the  silo  is  a 
matter  that  needs  attending  to,  so  that  the  material 


will  keep  in  a  succulent  condition,  and  from  then  on, 
suffer  only  the  change  incident  to  the  heating  process 
in  the  pits. 

While  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  much 
the  three  thicknesses  of  paper  would  protect  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  silo  against  the  frost,  it  would  seem  that 
the  protection  would  be  sufficient,  but  more  so,  if  the 
tub  is  first  stripped  up  so  that  an  air  space  would  be 
afforded  between  the  paper  and  the  silo  wall,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  better  way.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  freezing  is  not  a  very  serious  one  at  best,  and 
if  the  paper  could  be  made  fairly  durable  on  the  out¬ 
side  walls,  its  cheapness  would  recommend  it.  In  the 
summer,  it  would  afford  a  protection  from  sun  and 
storm,  which  might  be  a  solution  of  the  objections 
urged  against  the  tub  silos — that  of  shrinkage  in  the 
drying  weather  of  summer.  joiin  gould. 

Starting  Early  Plants  ;  Learn  by  Mistakes. 

F.  E.  K.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — How  shall  I  proceed  to  get  early  cucum¬ 
bers,  muskmelons,  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  ?  Can  I  obtain 
the  desired  result  by  sowing  the  seed  in  boxes  made  out  of  thin 
wood,  of  which  berry  boxes  are  made  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KINNEY,  R.  1.  EX.  STATION. 

The  way  mentioned  is  a  good  one  to  start  early 
cucumber  and  muskmelon  plants.  Plant  the  seeds  as 
in  the  field,  enough  for  a  hill  in  each  box,  and  have 
the  light,  moisture  and  temperature  conditions  as 
near  as  possible  like  those  in  which  it  is  known  that 
these  plants  thrive  in  the  open  air,  remembering  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  they  must  have,  when  small,  a  uni¬ 
formly  high  temperature.  The  temperature  in  which 
cabbage  and  tomato  plants  are  usually  grown  will 
not  do  for  them.  Instead  of  planting  the  seeds  in 
boxes,  many  gardeners  prefer  to  plant  on  square 
pieces  of  sod,  but  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  conven¬ 
ience.  It  is  important  that  the  growth  of  the  plants 
should  not  be  suddenly  checked  at  any  time,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  are  transplanted  to  the  field.  To 
prevent  this,  a  form  of  wooden  box  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  with  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  top  is  often  placed 
over  each  hill  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  get 
started.  Although  plants  belonging  to  this  class  are 
now  extensively  transplanted,  there  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  both  in  getting 
good  plants  at  just  the  right  time,  and  in  transferring 
them  successfully  to  their  new  situations  in  the  field, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  work  requires  rather  more 
than  ordinary  skill. 

Cabbage  and  tomato  seeds  are  usually  sown  in 
drills,  and  the  plants  pricked  out  into  shallow  boxes 
when  large  enough  to  handle.  Occasionally,  tomato 
plants  are  transplanted  a  second  time  into  tin  cans  or 
other  receptacles,  so  that  their  roots  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  when  they  are  finally  set  in  the  field. 

Perhaps,  in  addition  to  this,  it  should  be  stated  that 
it  is  only  persons  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship; 
in  one  way  or  another,  in  gardening,  who  realize 
what  watchful  care  it  requires  to  give  plants  within 
doors  surroundings  that  are  as  favorable  for  their 
growth  as  those  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  in  an  orderly  garden  in  midsummer.  That 
this  can  be  done,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  he  who  under¬ 
takes  it  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  should  not  be 
surprised  if,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  he  should  find 
that  his  failures  would  make  a  longer  list  than  his 
successes,  although  he  may  be  fortified  at  the  out¬ 
start  with  a  volume  of  written  instructions  for  every 
kind  of  plant  that  he  is  to  grow.  Reasons  for  this 
are  not  hard  to  find  for,  however  explicit  the  direc¬ 
tions  may  be,  they  are  always  incomplete  ;  they  lack 
details  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  which 
even  appear  ridiculous  when  seen  in  print ;  but  these 
are  the  elements  which,  collectively,  make  the 
gardener’s  craft  an  art  which  it  takes  time  to  learn. 
We  will  suppose  that  there  are  a  hundred  common 
mistakes  that  a  beginner  may  make  in  raising  early 
vegetable  plants,  and  that  such  a  person  has  been 
warned  to  avoid  50  of  them.  Then  there  are  50  more 
for  him  to  discover,  and  he  sets  about  it,  determined 
to  learn  the  rest  of  the  trade  in  the  school  of  experi¬ 
ence.  This  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  because 
long  intervals  elapse  between  the  operations.  If  one 
fail  to  get  a  satisfactory  picture  when  attempting  to 
paint  a  landscape  to-day,  he  can  try  again  to-morrow 
and  the  following  day,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  gardener  who  only  attempts  to  raise  one 
crop  of  early  vegetable  plants  in  a  season.  He  reckons 
up  the  mistakes  made  in  his  first  venture  at  the  end 
of  the  year  ;  these  he  will  plan  to  avoid  the  following 
year ;  in  doing  this,  he  may  make  others  which  will 
prove  equally  disastrous,  but  in  time,  by  gradual  ad¬ 
ditions,  he  will  acquire  a  fund  of  information  and 
develop  a  judgment  that  are  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
which  he  has  not  the  power  to  bestow  directly  upon 
another,  however  much  he  might  wish  to  do  this. 
The  products  grown  by  a  novice  may  occasionally 
equal  or  excel  those  grown  by  a  regular  gardener, 
but  from  a  business  standpoint,  the  novice  is  handi¬ 
capped  on  account  of  the  partial  or  complete  failures 
which  he  must  necessarily  frequently  experience. 
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Attention,  Potato  Growers! — 
Through  the  potato  trials  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  the  Bovee  first  became  known 
to  the  public.  This  led  to  some  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  leading  seed  firm 
which,  after  trials  of  its  own,  purchased 
the  entire  stock,  and  purpose  to  offer  it 
for  sale  in  small  quantities  in  its  1897 
catalogue  not  yet  sent  out.  Our  object 
in  writing  this  note  is  to  call  attention 
to  a  potato  which,  from  our  own  trials, 
we  believe  to  be,  at  least  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Early  Ohio,  a  larger 
yielder,  while  the  tubers  are  as  shapely 
as  those  of  the  Freeman,  and  more  uni¬ 
formly  so,  and  of  the  first  quality.  We 
want  our  readers  to  try  the  Bovee  in  a 
small  way.  We  shall  soon  allude  to  it 
again  with  fuller  particulars  as  to  yield, 
where  it  may  be  purchased,  etc . 

Many  of  our  readers  may  remember 
the  buccess  which  attended  our  planting 
little  evergreen  trees  which,  about  six 
years  ago,  were  mailed  to  us  by  Robert 
Douglas  &  Son,  Waukegan,  111.  Every 
tree  lived,  and  they  are  now  thriftier 
and  more  symmetrical  than  larger  trans¬ 
planted  trees  which  were  received  from 
other  nurseries  at  about  the  same  time, 
at  a  cost  thriee  greater.  This  was  in 
the  spring.  Late  in  November  last,  Mr. 
Douglas  sent  us  about  300  of  these  little 
evergreens,  that  we  might  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  late  fall  planting.  Our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  of  most  nurserymen 
as  well,  is  that  evergreens  should  be 
transplanted  in  the  early  spring,  and 
that  if  trees  of  some  size — say,  three  feet 
and  over  in  height — be  transplanted  in 
late  fall,  a  large  percentage  of  loss  will 
follow.! 

The  300  trees  were  only  about  a  foot 
high.  They  were  planted  a  foot  apart 
in  trenches,  and  as  soon  as  the  soil  froze 
a  few  inches  deep,  a  mulch  of  leaves, 
etc.,  was  placed  about  them.  The  varie¬ 
ties  were  the  Blue  spruce  (Picea  pun- 
gens),  Abies  concolor,  it  has  no  familiar 
name,  though  it  might  well  be  called 
the  One-colored  fir ;  Douglas  spruce, 
White  pine,  Little  Gem  Arbor-vitse,  Doug¬ 
las  Golden  Juniper,  Douglas  White- 
tipped  Arbor-vitas,  Douglas  Pyramidal 
Arbor-vitas,  Douglas  Golden  Arbor-vitas. 
European  larches,  etc.  All  of  the  Arbor- 
vitas  originated  in  the  Douglas  nurseries. 
The  collection  was  sent  to  us  some  10 
years  ago.  The  Pyramidal  is  pyramidal, 
indeed.  Our  specimens  are  now  about 
12  feet  high  and  not  more  than  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  Little  Gem  is  a 
dwarf — the  dwarf est  Arbor-vitae  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  plants  form  round  bushes 
with  slender,  yielding  stems,  well  suited 
for  beds  of  dwarf  evergreens.  The  Golden 
Arbor-vitas  is  more  golden  than  the 
variety  known  as  George  Peabody.  Now, 
as  we  understand  it,  the  firm  for  $1  will 
send  by  mail,  postpaid,  25  Blue  spruces, 
or  25  Abies  concolor,  or  75  White  spruces, 
or  75  White  pines,  or  40  Douglas  spruces 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 
Small  European  larches,  Hardy  catalpas, 
White  elms,  Box  elders,  Russian  mul¬ 
berries,  Black  locusts,  etc.,  will  be  mailed 
at  even  more  favorable  rates . 

We  have  one  tree  of  Abies  concolor 
which  was  planted  about  six  years  ago. 
It  requires,  we  should  judge  from  its 
behavior,  about  three  years  to  become 
reconciled  to  a  new  home.  The  tree 
was  not  over  10  inches  high.  Now  it  is 


three  feet  high.  The  color  of  the  leaves 
is  a  steel  blue,  much  like  that  of  the 
Blue  spruce.  From  all  we  can  learn 
about  it,  this  fir  is  as  hardy  as  any 
other  and,  possibly,  the  hardiest  of  the 
firs  which  are  desirable  for  ornamental 
planting.  Our  friends  would  never 
select  the  undeservedly  popular  Balsam 
fir  if  they  knew  of  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  Concolor . 

Our  respected  friend,  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  has  had,  perhaps,  more  experience 
with  hardy  evergreens  than  any  other 
person  in  our  country,  says  that  the 
Colorado  Blue  spruce,  the  Douglas 
spruce  and  the  White  spruce  are  the 
most  ornamental  and  most  hardy  of  all 
the  spruces . 

December  1  gave  us  the  last  flowers 
of  the  sweet  California  violets  blooming 
in  the  Rural  Grounds — as  sweet  as  ever. 
We  hope  that  the  plants  will  prove 
hardy . 

A  New  Apple  of  High  Promise.— 
About  January  1,  we  received  one  speci¬ 
men  of  Wismer’s  Dessert  apple,  which 
originated  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Wismer  of 
Port  Elgin,  Ont.  In  color  and  form,  it 
resembles  the  Spitzenburg,  and  in  qual¬ 
ity  it  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  note  to 
be  equal  to  that  standard  of  excellence. 
In  one  respect,  it  is  its  superior,  viz  , 
tenderness  of  flesh.  It  might  almost  be 
called  melting.  It  has  a  flavor  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  its  own  as  that  of  the  Spitzen¬ 
burg,  and  this  difference  in  flavor  we 
think  as  many  persons  would  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Wismer  as  in  favor  of  the 
Spitzenburg. 

As  to  the  habit  of  the  tree,  its  hardi¬ 
ness  and  productiveness,  we  have  no 
information.  Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell, 
regards  it  “as  a  most  remarkable  apple. 
It  has  the  least  roughness  in  flesh  of  any 
apple  I  have  ever  eaten,  and  the  flavor 
and  texture  are  most  excellent.” 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  says  :  “Wis¬ 
mer’s  Dessert  is  the  very  best.” 

( Continued  on  next  page). 


Cold 


Is  dangerous.  We  require  heat.  We  need  pure, 
warm,  nourishing  blood  to  keep  us  warm  and 
guard  against  sickness.  Good  blood  is  given  by 

Rood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

I-TnnH’c  Pillc  are  tlie  on'y  pills  to  take 
AALfULi  o  1  Ilio  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


16  to  i 


was  the  cry  of  the  silver 
men.  3,000  to  1  is  the 
result  J.  P.  Fort,  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  obtained  from  our 
■  i  trees.  Head  this  letter: 

Mount  Aiuy,  Ga.,  July  11,1890 
Messrs.  Chas.  Wright: 

Dear  Sir—' The  8,000  peach  trees  that  I  purchased  of 
you  two  years  since  in  October  next,  now  present  a 
beautilul  appearance.  1  only  lost  one  tree  in  the 
entire  lot.  1  have  been  gathering  the  St.  John  for  the 
past  few  days,  and  expect  to  ship  an  hundred  or  more 
crates  of  peaches  from  the  orchard,  although  it  in  less 
than  two  years  old.  Yours  truly,  J.  P.  FORT. 

You  can  do  the  same. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford.  Del. 


ftnnCCDCDBV  ANU  currant— 50.000. 

UUUdCDCVln  I  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

T  G.  A8HMEAD.  Nursery.  Williamson,  N.  Y 


CITY 


vStrawberry 

Finest  flavor ;  large  and  solid.  ^ 
sly. 


Bear_  enormously.  Donald’s 

'Elmira  Asparagus  lfoots;  a 
l  new  production  of  rare  merit. 
Greensboro  Peach,  Japan 
_  -In ins,  .Small  Fruits,  Teun. 
Peach  Seed.  Catalogue  FREE. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MI>. 


NEvTpEACH  ES I 

— Triumph,  Greensboro,  Sneed,  Fitzgerald  and  Bokara  No.  3. 

IlCUf  ni|FCTN!|T<fc  -Nnmbo,  Paragon,  Rldgley.  For  description  of 
■■til  WIILW  IHVIV  these  and  other  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Koses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  etc.  Sendforour  valuable  free  catalogue,  a 
book  ofl68  pages,  niagazinc  size.  One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  complete 
assortments  in  America.  About  a  quarter  of  a  million  PEACH  still  unsold. 
Many  other  things  in  proportion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  postpaid.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  freight  or  express. 

43rd.  Year.  1000  Acres.  32  Greenhouses. 


STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  128  Painesville,  O 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


MERCER  { 


UUU7  The  Latest  and  Largest 
vVNBr  Yellow  Freestone  PEACII, 

“YEMPEROR 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (10c.)  We  will  send  ear  Beautifully  Plus.  Catalogue  wltl 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  1 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.  11.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  N  urseries.  II ightstowmN. 

Lorentz  peach! 

on  TREES — fruit,  ornamental — SMALL 
FRUITS,  ROSES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  by 
buying  of  REID.  Reid’s  stock  will  respond 
to  every  need  of  every  class  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Small  lots  at  small  prices,  big  lots  at 
big  reductions.  Best  standard  sorts,  choicest 
novelties.  Fully  illustrated  catalog  free.  Esti¬ 
mates  upon  large  quantities  given  if  requested. 
REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


I  STAR  STRAWBERRY 


E LD ORAPO  BLA CKBERRYI 


GETTING 

GENERALLY 

STARTED 

RIGHT 

lieesip  Plants 

BRINGS  GOOD 
RESULTS 

AND  ALL  NURSERY  STOCK,  dug,  shipped,  and,  perhaps,  planted  the  same  day.  Those  are  favor¬ 
able  conditions  to  start  with.  The  risk  of  loss  is  slight,  in  fact  If  you  do  your  work  well,  the  risk  is 
entirely  removed.  Our  stock  is  first-class.  Prices  low.  Special  discount  for  early  orders.  Our  Fruit 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it.  T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  and  Small  Fruits 

If  you  don’t  know  about  our  stock,  ask  Geo.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

WE  COVENANT  to  Interest  you  if  you  will  write  us. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


WHY 


does  Rogers  Sell  so  many  Trees  to  Business  Farmers 
— Readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  P  Our  prices,  stock  and 
business  methods  will  answer  that  question  to  your  satisfaction.  ROGERS 
FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLK  TREKS  speak  for  themselves  wherever  they  go. 
No  trees  heeled-in  or  stored  over  winter,  but  all  fresh-dug,  thrifty,  business  trees,  and  trees  true  to  name. 
None  healthier,  none  hardier  and  no  better  trees  ever  grew.  Our  catalogue  Is  now  ready.  Why  not  send  for 
it?  It’s  free,  and  you  don't  have  to  buy,  as  we  never  ask  a  man  fur  his  order  unless  we  can  make  it  pay  him 
to  place  It  with  us,  but  we  think  we  can  show  that  no  matter  where  you  have  been  buying,  or  what  others 
may  claim,  we  can  make  it  pay  you  to  give  our  Fresh-Dug  Trees  a  trial. 

Thousands  of  Rubai,  Readers  have  already  sent  for  our  little  book,  and  thousands  more  should  have  it 


ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


We  can  show  prices  for  cherry  trees,  $5-75 
per  loo  ;  plum  trees  $7.25  per  100  ;  Dwarf 
pear  trees  $6.00  per  100  ;  Standard  pear 
trees  $7.50  per  loo  ;  apple  trees  $6.00  per 
100.  Our  largest  trees  come  a  little  higher. 
Other  stock  at  similar  prices.  Send  for  free 
catalogue,  and  particulars.  Stock  must  be 
sold  to  clear  grounds.  Green’s  Nursery 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

PLUMS 

TATGE 

The  Best. 

MILTON 

The  Earliest. 

CHAS.  DOWNING 

Most  Beautiful. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Silas  Wilson  Co., 
Atlantic,  la. 


Spineless  Gooseberry 

IS  PROVED 

FREE  FROM  MILDEW. 

For  colored  plates,  testimonials,  etc.,  address 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

A  Guide  to  Fruit  Culture 

at  the  South,  and  catalogue 
FREE. 

Japan  Plums,  $8  per  100. 
Keitfers,  $8  per  100. 

LeContes,  $8.50  per  100. 
Mulberries,  $5  per  100. 

Pecans.  $8  per  100. 

NO  AGENTS.  Write  now  to 
B.  W.  STONE  &  CO., 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


WMeMiMHHMoeeei 

Stark  Trait  Book 

contains  new  and  copyright 

colored  plates  of  over 
IOO  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  IOO  and 
up.  Stark  Bko’s,  Stark,  Mo. 

iMflifJ 

GRAPEVINES 


850,000 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ae.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine,  cheap,  a  sample  vines  mailed  for  1  Or. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  liOKSlll,  Fnclunla,  N.  V. 

“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M  Best  Uaspberry 
and  Blackberry  plants,  $3.50  to  $5  per  M. 

My  ••  97  ”  Catalogue  mailed  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


of  all  kinds  at  right 
prices.  Catalogue  F 
with  remarks  on  berry  growing  free. 

It.  J.  STAHELIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


By  Mail,  $1.50  for  $1. 

12  Glen  Mary  Strawberry . 75c. 

12  Loudon  Raspberry . 75c. 

Catalogue  Free. 

T.  C  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


IT  PAYS 


to  Grow  Strawberries.  Send 
for  our  15th  Annual  Catalogue  and 
get  started  right.  First  -  class 
plants  at  low  prices.  All  about  the  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  SLAYMAKEK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

MILLER  DAQD0CDPICC  The  Great 
LOUDON  nMurULiinlLO  Market  Reus 
Triumph  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  MYEU  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grape*, Small  Fruits, etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Dose,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCli,  Fredoula,  N.  X. 
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RURAUSMS — Continued. 

T.  H.  Race,  Ex-President  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  says  :  “  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  in  the  gilt-edge  quality 
of  the  texture  ;  so  fine,  so  rich  and  free 
from  fiber.  The  rich,  melting  character 
of  its  flesh  certainly  places  it  first  among 
dessert  apples.” 

We  are  favored  with  several  other 
high  recommendations  from  excellent 
authorities . 

Wiiat  is  the  best  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  fruit  ?  From  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  France,  it  would  appear 
that  pears,  apples,  etc.,  if  first  carefully 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  then  placed 
in  sand,  will  keep  longer  than  if  treated 
in  any  other  way.  Among  the  other 
protecting  materials  were  fine  shavings, 
long  and  narrow,  barley  straw,  sawdust, 
fine  wheat  straw,  and  dry  leaves . 

Wiiat  do  our  readers  know  about 
Pin  us  Ayacahuite  ?  It  is  a  Mexican 
species  resembling  the  White  pine  in 
many  respects,  but,  perhaps,  morePinus 
excelsa  (Bhotan  pine),  in  that  its  leaves 
are  longer  than  those  of  Pinus  Strobus, 
the  Weymouth  pine.  The  leaves  of 
Ayacahuite  are  very  long  and  pendulous 
and,  we  would  suppose  where  it  thrives, 
a  large  specimen  would  be  a  gracefully 
distinct  tree.  Our  only  specimen  was 
planted  in  the  Rural  Grounds  some  15 
years  ago.  It  manages  to  live  from  year 
to  year,  though  that  is  the  most  we  may 
say.  It  is  now  only  six  feet  high . 

We  would  much  like  our  friends  of 
the  experiment  stations,  and  our  readers 
experimentally  disposed,  to  consider 
these  questions  :  1.  Do  varieties  of 

potatoes  having  purple  or  purplish  stems 
ever  bear  white  blossoms  ?  2,  Do  varie¬ 

ties  of  potatoes  having  light  green  or 
medium  green  stems  and  foliage  ever 
bear  purple  blossoms  ?  3.  What  relation 
is  there  between  different  colored  tubers 
and  the  color  of  foliage  ?  4.  Has  the 
color  of  the  tuber  and  stems  and  foliage 
anything  to  do  with  the  disease-resist- 
ing  qualities  of  the  varieties?  5.  Is 
there  any  co-relation  between  the  color 
of  the  skin  of  the  potatoes,  the  eyes  and 
the  vines  and  yield  of  tubers  ?  6.  To 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  is  there  any  fixed 
relation  between  upright,  tall,  spread¬ 
ing  vines  and  dwarf  vines  ?  7.  What  re¬ 

lation  as  to  yield  is  there  between  varie¬ 
ties  which  give  us  yellow-fleshed  tubers 
and  wliite-fleshed  tubers  ? 

We  have  asked  several  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  before,  but  have  secured  no  ans¬ 
wers.  It  will  be  remembered  by  our 
older  readers  that,  for  two  seasons,  we 
estimated  the  vine  growth  in  connection 
with  the  yield  of  tubers.  The  result 
was  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
the  largest,  most  vigorous  vines  gave  the 
largest  yield  of  tubers.  But  it  is  not 
always  so  ?  Why  isn’t  it  always  so  ?. . . 

Another  Dissenter. — “  The  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  is,  with  me,  neither  a  first-class 
yielder,  nor  first-class  in  quality.  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  is  not  equal  to  half  a  dozen 
other  kinds,  and  Carman  No.  1,  after 
two  years’  trial,  I  have  discarded,  al¬ 
though  it  is  much  better  in  quality  than 
the  others.”  So  writes  Mr.  E.  D.  Gibson, 
of  Ashburnham,  Mass . 


Crimson  Clover  Fair. 

G.  M.  B.,  Kent,  O. — Last  spring,  I 
sent  you  a  report  of  my  partial  success 
with  Crimson  clover.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  chance  of  success  next 
year.  In  July,  I  visited  our  local  seeds¬ 
man,  Frank  Ford,  with  the  intention  of 
gettiDg  a  bushel  of  seed  ;  but  Mr.  Ford 
talked  so  against  it,  calling  it  a  fraud, 
etc.,  that  I  took  only  one- half  bushel. 


Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
and  we  will  send  him  the  paper 
one  year,  and  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  books: 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

The  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


All  | 

for  | 

$1.00.| 


I  spread  it  over  too  much  ground,  and  it 
did  not  germinate  well.  It  has  made  no 
growth  at  all  this  fall. 

I  sowed  one-half  pound  of  turnip  seed 
with  the  clover  ;  the  turnips  amounted 
to  nothing  at  all.  I  thought  that  the 
conditions  were  all  right,  as  some  rye 
sowed  at  the  same  time,  in  standing 
corn,  as  was  the  clover,  germinated 
well  even  when  not  covered  with  earth, 
and  made  an  excellent  fall  growth. 
Common  Red  clover  did  slightly  better 
than  the  Crimson.  It  was  necessary  to 
get  right  on  the  plot  to  see  the  one  or 
the  other. 

Last  year’s  clover  was  on  heavy  clay 
ground,  while  this  year’s  is  on  a  sand 
and  gravel  hillside.  Perhaps  some  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  would  have 
changed  the  result,  as  the  hillside 
undoubtedly  lacks  in  fertility.  That  is 
the  reason  I  put  the  clover  there,  be¬ 
cause  it  needs  it. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  have  some 
of  those  who  call  this  clover  a  fraud 
look  at  a  15-acre  field  on  the  New  Jersey 
College  farm.  One  of  our  neighbors  has 
grown  this  clover  for  several  years.  He 
says  that  this  year’s  crop  as  it  stands 
to-day  will  produce  more  corn  than  15 
loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre.  We 
think  it  likely  that  a  dressing  of  lime  or 
wood  ashes  would  start  the  clover.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  Crimson  clover  on  the 
lightest  land,  we  have  found  it  good 
policy  to  feed  the  clover  and  thus  get 
the  largest  possible  growth. 


Broken 
Chain 

The  family  circle 
is  never  so  happy 
after  the  chain  is 
broken  and  a  link 
taken.  Some  family 
chains  are  strong, 
others  weak.  Have 
you  a  good  family 
history?  Or  is 
there  a  tendency  to  coughs, 
threat  or  bronchial  troubles, 
weak  lungs?  Has  a  brother, 
sister,  parent  or  near  relative 
had  consumption?  Then  your 
family  chain  is  weak. 
Strengthen  it.  Take  SCOTT’S 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
with  Hypophosphites.  It 
makes  rich  blood,  gives  strength 
and  vigor  to  weak  lungs  and 
run-down  constitutions.  With 
its  aid  the  system  throws  off 
acute  coughs  and  colds.  It  pre¬ 
vents  the  chain  from  breaking. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  book  about  this, 
free? 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and  $1.00 
SCOTT  &  BOWNF,  New  York. 


Farmers,  Attention! 

Try  our  Golden  Gem  Seed  Wheat.  A  No.  1  hard 
variety  of  the  Red  River  Valiev,  produced  by  careful 
cultivation  and  study.  Produces  a  Hour  unexcelled 
by  any  known  variety.  We  believe  that  this  wheat 
can  be  successfully  grown  throughout  the  wheat¬ 
growing  States,  and  retain  its  line  milling  and  great 
yielding  qualities.  Yields  of  25  to  40  bushels  per 
acre  have  been  repeatedly  secured.  This  grain  stands 
up  better  on  account  of  Its  stiong  growth  than  most 
other  varieties.  We  have  a  limited  quantity  of 
Golden  Gem  to  place  on  the  market  this  season,  at 
the  following  prices  at  purchaser's  expense:  Seven 
pounds.  $1;  15  pounds,  $2;  30  pounds,  S3.  Remit  by 
express,  money  or  postal  order.  When  ordering,  give 
name  of  nearest  express  ollice,  post  otlice  and  name 
in  full.  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  Fertile,  Polk  Co.,  Minn. 


Oawbmam  11a  Q — From  Thorburn’s  stock 

uaimall  HO.  0  $2  50  per  barrel. 

GEO.  K.  HIGB1E  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  In  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  CO.,  Minn. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-sixth  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the  largest 
Collection  in  the  World  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

•  Including  the  new  WHITE  PEACHBLOW  POTATO,  orders  for  which  should 
be  sent  In  early,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts 

m-  We  Mail  it  FREE.  “®tl 


.NewYork 


BURPEE  SEEDS 


BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalog, 
mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

W.  ATL.EE  IHJKPEE  &  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Rural  Folks! 

ATTENTION !  Good  Seeds  are  the  first 

- essential  for  a  good  gar¬ 
den.  MAULERS  SEEDS  are  considered  by  more 
than  300,000  successful  gardeners  to  lead  all  other 
brands.  This  year  Rural  folks  can  buy  them 
in  $5.00  clubs  at  one-half  price.  If  you  want  to 
know  how  it  is  done,  send  your  address  at  once  for 
my  new  catalogue.  It  contains  everything  good, 
old  or  new,  in  Vegetable,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Flowering  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  It  is  mailed  FREE 
TO  ALL  who  propose  to  make  a  garden  in 
1897.  My  old  customers  will  receive  it  as  usual 
without  writing  for  it.  Others  should  write  TO¬ 
DAY;  mention  Rural  New  Yorker  and  address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^ 


Maule’s  Seeds 
Lead  All. 


^ 

•^*  *^»  *^*  «^*  *^*  «^»  •#»  *^*  «\^» 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  ^Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and[ 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

j producefearlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  I 
0UR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address  * 
The  George  W  P.  J.errard  Co..  Caribou,  Maine. | 


SALZ!S21 SSS^n-SALZER’S  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 

Produce  the  finest  vegetables  and  choicest  flowers, 
wherever  planted— North,  Kant,  South,  Went.  We  wlxbS 
.to  gain  1  00,000  new  customers  thin  year;  with  thin  In* 
f  view  we  offer  #1.00  for  14  cent**,  postpaid,  ' 

10  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c _ WORTH  $1.00. 

.1  pkg.  It Ixinarck  Cucumber,  150.J  1  pkg.  Kcd  Itall  licet, 
lOe.;  I  pkg.  Earliest  Aluxk melon,  I  Oe.;  I  pkg.  Earliest 
Carrot,  10c.;  1  pkg.  Emp.  Wilhelm  Lettuce,  lac.;  1  pkg. 
kGiuut  Onion,  15o.;  1  pkg.  14  hay  Radish,  1  Oe.,  mid  8 
JpkgH.  Brilliant  Flowers,  15c.— total  #1.00— sulUclent  for 
arurc  vegetables  and  exquisite  flowers  all  summer  long! 

I  Mammoth  farm,  vegetable  and  plant  catalogue,  5  cents 
.postage,  or  mulled  free  to  Intending  buyers. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

BATTLES'  TESTED  SEEDS. 


Market  Gardeners,  Farmers  and  all  Seed  Buyers,  GET  MY  Fit  I  CIS 8  BEFORE 
YOU  BUY.  Write  for  1807  Seed  Annual  and  Special  Wholesale  Price  J.ist.  Send  for 
samples  of  any  seeds  yon  wish  to  test.  Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Write  now. 

Grower  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds, 


FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^'There  has  never  been  a  time  when  grow¬ 
ers  should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
care.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Ferry' s  Seeds  were  more  essential.  They  are 
i  always  the  best.  For  sale  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  them. 

FERRY’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

is  full  of  information  for  gardeners  and 
planters.  There  will  never  bo  a  better  time 
kthan  now  to  send  forthe  1897  edition.  Free. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


5EEDS !  SEEDS! 

7 3d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


IF  YOU 

BUY 


SEEDS 


, Send  for  Finest  FREE  CATALOGUE 
BEST  SEEDS.  LOWEST  I* KICKS  in 
America.  Valuable  F.XTIJAS  FREE  with  orders. 
I  rT  If  Market  Gardener  say  Wholesale  Catalogue. 

ALNEElt  BROS.,  No.  30  Bay  St.,  KOCKFORO,  Ill. 


We  Grow  Seeds. 

Our  Specialties  are : 

Cabbage,  Celery, Onions, Tomatoes, 
Potatoes  and  Improved  Farm  Seeds. 

Prices  low.  Please  ask  for  Catalogue. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Yi 


Plant  FORD'S  m  SEEDS®* 

Seed  Potatoes,  Plants,  Trees  and  Vines.  Free  cat¬ 
alog,  unique,  common  sense,  tells  the  truth.  See  it 

money.6  FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


(Ftn  DnTATnCC“Northern  Wisconsin 
OLCU  rUIAIUCO  grown.  Direct  frou 
grower.  No.  1  stock  at  low  prices.  Circular  free. 

NORMAN  NKLSON,  Laney,  Wis 
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TEE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Ckief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

TRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  10}4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
\Ye  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  nume  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  JANUARY  23,  1897. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  POTATO. 

Small  tubers  of  this  excellent  potato  will  be  sent 
to  all  subscribers  who  apply  for  it  and  send  a  two- 
eent  stamp.  The  potatoes  will  be  sent  next  February. 

o 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  fruit  growers  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  will  be  held  at  St  Thomas  Hall, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  January  25,  at  10:30  A.  m., 
and  also  in  the  afternoon.  The  object  of  this  meeting 
is  to  discuss  the  plan  of  organizing  an  Eastern  New 
Y ork  Horticultural  Society.  All  fruit  growers  who  can 
possibly  do  so  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present. 

O 

We  read  a  good  deal  about  laws  to  guard  against 
“  adulterated  liquors.”  The  universal  liquor  is  pure 
water.  The  worst  adulteration  that  ever  gets  into  it 
is  alcohol.  We  would  class  all  alcoholic  liquors  as 
“  adulterated  water.”  Ry  all  means,  let  us  have  laws 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  water. 

© 

We  have  had  quite  a  little  inquiry  of  late  about 
peanut  culture.  We  understand  that  a  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  peanut  oil 
and  flour  on  a  large  scale.  In  many  parts  of  the 
South,  farmers  might  use  the  peanut  in  a  rotation 
with  considerable  profit.  It  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer, 
and  will  produce  a  large  amount  of  food  to  the  acre. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  25,  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  gives  a  full 
account  of  peanut  culture. 

© 

Nothing  is  wasted  at  the  great  Chicago  packing¬ 
houses,  and  among  the  odd  products  put  up  by  them, 
are  pickled  pigs’  snouts  and  ox  lips.  The  sliced  pigs’ 
snouts  have  a  very  uncanny  appearance,  and  we 
think  it  must  require  some  courage  to  taste  them  ; 
but  both  they  and  the  ox  lips  are  said  to  be  very 
delicate  in  flavor.  It  is  not  very  many  years  since 
beeves’  or  sheeps’  heads  were  sold  at  the  packing¬ 
houses  for  a  few  cents,  or,  in  some  instances,  given 
away  ;  but  now  the  increasing  variety  of  canned  and 
potted  meats  utilizes  everything  of  this  class. 

© 

A  man  who  is  faithfully  and  honestly  working  to 
make  a  series  of  farmers’  institutes  successful,  writes 
the  following  note  : 

We  may  do  some  good,  but  a  free  lunch  or  variety  show  would 
bring  out  several  times  as  many  tillers  of  the  soil  as  we  can 
interest. 

We  do  not  say  where  these  institutes  were  held. 
We  just  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  : 

1.  Can  that  be  truthfully  said  of  your  section  ? 

2.  If  so,  why  is  it  ? 

3.  Who  is  to  blame  for  it  ? 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ? 

0 

The  existing  famine  in  India  recalls  the  fact  that 
more  than  once  starvation  has  been  averted  by  the  sim¬ 
ultaneous  flowering  of  the  bamboo  over  a  wide  range 
of  territory.  Ordinarily,  the  bamboo  propagates  by 
suckers  ;  it  flowers  only  at  intervals  of  about  30  years, 
and  after  perfecting  its  seed,  the  parent  plant  dies. 
The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with 
this  is  that,  when  the  flowering  time  comes,  every 
plant,  young  or  old,  all  over  an  extensive  district, 
will  flower  simultaneously,  and,  after  flowering,  the 
species  disappears  from  that  locality  for  a  time.  Tne 
bamboo  seed  is  a  long,  dark-colored  grain,  somewhat 
like  rice.  During  an  Indian  famine  in  1864,  the 
general  flowering  of  the  bamboo  in  the  jungles  of 
western  India  proved  a  veritable  godsend  to  the 


starving  people,  fully  50,000  going  out  to  gather  the 
precious  seed,  which  was  sold  in  the  bazars  like  ordi¬ 
nary  grain.  When  looking  at  one  of  the  giants  of 
this  family,  like  the  Dendrocalamus  of  the  East  Indies, 
which  attains  a  height  of  over  100  feet,  we  are  very 
likely  to  forget  that  the  bamboos  are  true  grasses. 

O 

The  bogus  butter  frauds  are  still  at  work,  if  we 
may  believe  the  newspaper  reports.  A  Philadelphia 
dealer  was  recently  caught  on  Sunday  in  a  warehouse 
scraping  the  revenue  stamps  from  boxes  of  oleomar¬ 
garine.  The  revenue  agents  caught  the  men  in  the 
very  act,  and  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  same  men 
had  been  acquitted  on  a  similar  charge  not  48  hours 
before.  Boxes  or  cases  of  “oleo”  must  bear  a  Govern¬ 
ment  revenue  stamp.  This  scoundrel,  who  believes  in 
remembering  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  wholly  for 
purposes  of  fraud,  took  off  the  stamps  and  then  sold 
the  packages  for  butter.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
devices  these  “oleo”  rogues  adopt  to  counterfeit 
honest  butter. 

© 

About  a  year  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered  a  prize  for 
the  most  practical  design  for  a  portable  farm  fence. 
Through  one  cause  and  another,  the  award  has  been 
delayed  until  this  time.  Next  week,  we  hope  to  begin 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  best  designs.  A  great 
many  plans  were  submitted,  but  they  were  mostly 
variations  of  three  well-known  principles.  The  fav¬ 
orite  plans  are  to  make  light  panels  of  wood  and 
wire  and  fasten  them  by  notching  them  into  stout, 
triangular  uprights,  or  to  zig-zag  them  like  the  com¬ 
mon  rail  fence.  Others  make  panels  of  light  poles 
and  drive  the  end  pieces  into  the  ground  like  stakes. 
One  man  offers  the  plan  of  running  a  single  barbed 
wire  about  three  feet  high  around  the  inclosure  to 
hold  cattle.  We  shall  give  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
various  plans.  We  have  not  yet  found  the  ideal  port¬ 
able  fence  by  any  means.  All  the  plans  submitted 
seem  to  us  open  to  criticism. 

O 

The  meetings  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  are  always  interesting  and  instructive.  One  of 
the  most  hopeful  features  of  this  year’s  meeting, 
which  occurred  last  week,  was  the  large  proportion 
of  young  men  who  attended.  Borne  years  ago,  the 
white  heads  were  in  a  vast  majority — in  fact,  few  be¬ 
sides  elderly  men  seemed  to  attend  these  meetings. 
This  year,  at  least  half  of  the  farmers  present  were 
in  early  manhood,  or  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  was  a 
very  hopeful  sign,  for  it  is  to  such  men  that  New 
Jersey  must  look  for  future  agricultural  success. 
Much  of  this  increased  interest  is  due  to  the  efforts 
made  by  Prof.  Voorhees  and  others  at  the  agricultural 
college  to  extend  their  work  by  means  of  courses  in 
reading.  Most  of  the  young  men  who  attended  be¬ 
came  interested  first  by  reading  through  the  course 
of  study  recommended  by  the  college  authorities. 
This  work  is  now  bearing  fruit  of  good  size  and  flavor. 

O 

Train  robbers  “  held  up  ”  a  Western  train  not  long 
ago  at  a  lonely  point.  They  were  old  hands  at  the 
business,  and  when  through  with  their  work,  they 
let  all  the  water  out  of  the  engine’s  boiler.  That 
ended  its  usefulness  until  more  water  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  No  matter  how  much  fuel  was  burned  in  the 
furnace,  the  engine  could  not  move  until  water — the 
commonest  and  most  simple  thing  we  know — was 
provided.  We  have  only  to  read  the  article  on  page 
62  to  understand  what  happens  to  the  cow’s  engine 
when  the  water  supply  is  cut  off.  It  is  water  that 
softens  and  prepares  her  food  ;  it  is  water  that  carries 
the  digested  food  all  over  her  body  to  the  proper 
places  ;  it  is  water  that  washes  the  wastes  out  of  her 
system,  and  it  is  chiefly  water  that  we  buy  as  milk  or 
meat.  The  train  robber  knew  his  business  when  he 
tapped  the  engine.  The  dairyman  doesn’t  know  his 
business  when  he  lets  the  cow  go  thirsty.  The  time 
to  water  the  milk  is  before  the  milk  leaves  that  great 
paunch. 

© 

Mr.  Ballou  coins  a  new  phrase — “Business  Orna¬ 
mentals” — in  his  instructive  article  on  page  50.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  started  the  ball  with  “  The  Business  Hen”, 
meaning  the  hen  that  can  be  pushed  for  profit  with¬ 
out  particular  regard  for  fancy  marks  or  pleasure. 
Since  then,  others  have  tacked  the  word  “  busines^” 
to  the  Keiflfer  pear,  the  Parker  Earle  strawberry, 
Ben  Davis  apple,  the  Jersey  grade  cow,  and  dozens  of 
animals,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Now  comes  the  old 
idea,  put  in  new  words,  of  using  useful  things  for 
ornamentation  whenever  we  can.  We  shall  soon 
show  pictures  of  kale  used  to  form  an  excellent 
foliage  bed,  and,  after  the  season,  utilized  for  human 
consumption  or  for  poultry  food.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  well-shaped  apple  trees  are  used  on  the 
roadsides  in  place  of  the  usual  timber  trees.  The 
improved  chestnut  trees  are  taking  the  place  of  horse- 


chestnuts  and  other  lawn  or  road  trees.  This  “  busi¬ 
ness”  principle  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  recognize  in 
beautifying  the  farm  home,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Ballou  has  retold  the  story  of  the  Knilfin  system  of 
vine  training  so  well.  Some  of  these  old  stories  are 
always  new. 

© 

We  know  of  several  farm  boys  who  are  looking 
ahead  to  the  time  when  they  can  take  a  short-term 
course  in  agriculture  at  Madison,  Cornell,  or  some 
other  agricultural  college.  Some  of  these  boys  will 
represent  the  family.  All  will  contribute  something 
to  the  support  of  the  student  while  at  college,  and 
all  will  send  questions  to  be  asked  or  ideas  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  college  lecture  rooms,  barns  or 
laboratories.  What  a  happy  ambition  it  must  be  for 
a  farmer  s  boy  to  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  he  can 
mingle  with  students  amid  all  the  incentives  and  in¬ 
spirations  for  healthful  study.  Such  a  course  would 
be  the  making  of  many  a  boy  who  now  feels  cramped 
with  what  he  calls  the  narrow  life  of  the  farm.  The 
trouble  with  that  boy  may  be  that  he  doesn’t  know 
how  to  make  use  of  the  interesting  things  that  lie  all 
about  him  in  order  to  lift  himself  up  where  he  can 
see  clearer.  A  college  course  would  open  his  eyes 
and  show  him  many  things  that  would  make  the  farm 
seem  better  to  him.  You  are  getting  to  be  an  old 
man.  The  farm  needs  that  boy  of  yours.  Possibly  a 
short  visit  at  the  agricultural  college  will  make  him 
a  long  friend  of  the  farm. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

When  Mary  promised  to  be  yours,  you  promised  to  support  her; 
We  hope  she’s  handled  you  so  well  that  you’re  still  glad  to  court 
her. 

For  ail  the  ills  of  human  life  would  disappear  the  faster, 

If  love  could  still  provide  a  piece  of  genuine  court  plaster; 

And  while  we  mention  things  in  which  you  area  true  past  master, 
Let’s  also  view  sulphate  of  llme-another  kind  of  plaster. 

In  stable,  stall  and  in  the  yard,  “Miss  Carbonate  Ammouy  ” 

Is  meditating  flight  because  she  thinks  she’s  far  too  toney 
To  settle  down  with  common  folks  and  so,  the  pretty  honey 
Is  getting  ready  to  elope  and  carry  off  your  money. 

She  waits  for  some  romantic  knight  to  come  and  throw  his  castor 
Within  the  barnyard— here’s  your  chance— so  trot  out  Mr.  Plaster. 
He’ll  captivate  the  maiden’s  heart-they’ll  quickly  court  and 
marry, 

And  Sulphate  of  Ammonia-their  son— will  bid  them  tarry. 

So  heal  the  sores  upon  your  farm  before  they  spread  the  faster, 

By  giving  Miss  Ammonia  a  good  chance  to  court  plaster. 

Keep  keyed  up  ! 

Raise  working  cows,  but  raze  the  scrubs. 

The  grumbler  is  a  sigh  un.  Don’t  graft  from  him  ! 

A  double  miss  lay.  When  a  pullet  lays  a  soft-shelled  egg. 

The  bone  of  contention  makes  stock  for  the  family  “  soup.” 

The  sign  of  the  cross-man  is  an  ugly  scowl  or  a  sharp  tongue. 

Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  and  see  whether  you  notice  the 
“  evil  I.” 

The  worker  farms  for  posterity.  The  “  sitter”  farms  for  mere 
posterior. 

Too  many  people  try  to  “  shed  light  ”  and  leave  themselves  in 
darkness. 

The  man  with  a  large  family  of  boys  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sonning  himself. 

Can  some  of  our  pickle  growers  tell  us  whether  the  price  named 
on  page  53  is  a  profitable  one  ? 

Feed  the  children  for  teeth.  Give  them  bone-forming  food. 
W’ithout  it,  the  teeth  must  fail. 

The  Business  Farmer!  W7ho  is  he  ?  One  who  can  stick  a  pin 
,twixt  things  that  help  him  outof  debt  and  things  that  help  him  in. 

There  is  nothing  so  quick  that  from  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  weans,  as  the  narrow  spirit  of  charity  from  mean  people  of 
means. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  when  the  smelters  in  Colorado  silver 
mines  are  ready  to  try  Louisiana  waste  molasses  for  fuel.  That 
is  what  is  to  be  done  ! 

How  do  they  stuff  the  “buff”  into  these  new  breeds  ?  It’s  a 
wonder  that  some  one  does  not  start  up  and  claim  that  it  is  done 
by  feeding  yellow  corn  ! 

Remember  why  B.  T.  W.,  page  53,  grows  Crosby  sweet  corn. 
His  trade  demands  that  size  of  ear.  Give  your  customers  what 
they  want  in  size,  shape  or  sweetness. 

When  you  see  other  folks  falling  off  from  their  true  moral 
standard,  it’s  your  duty  to  gel  a  little  closer  to  it  in  order  to  help 
out  the  average.  Ever  think  of  that  before  ? 

Convicts  in  the  New  York  State  prison  are  idle;  one  of  them 
killed  himself  in  consequence.  Would  that  some  of  the  idle  scrubs 
would  follow  his  example.  No  hope  for  it,  though.  All  the  scrub 
has  to  commend  him  is  his  health. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  proved  that  cats  have  carried  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever  and  smallpox  from  one  family  to  another.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  they  make  a  good  boardinghouse  for  trichinosis. 
The  wandering  cat  is  a  pest.  Don’t  make  it  a  pet. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  deacon  who  put  fly  paper  in  his  hat 
so  that  some  of  the  church  contribution  would  stick  to  it?  A 
scoundrel!  Thank  you  for  your  answer!  Now  tell  us  what  you 
think  of  a  man  who  uses  a  scant  barrel,  crate  or  basket  and 
makes  the  buyer  think  that  he  is  getting  full  measure  ? 

There  has  been  too  much  land  in  cultivation.  Population  is 
now  increasing,  and  free  Government  land  is  becoming  scarce. 
That  is  a  good  thing.  We  do  not  favor  the  great  schemes  for 
irrigating  western  land  at  public  expense.  Such  land  will  not  be 
needed  for  two  generations.  Hold  it  in  reserve  for  our  grand¬ 
children.  Let  those  who  have  worked  and  earned  their  farms 
have  a  chance  to  feed  our  growing  population. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR  IN  THE  MARKETS. 

Last  week,  I  mentioned  the  low  prices  of  hothouse 
produce.  Since  then,  strawberries  were,  fora  single 
day,  in  good  demand,  and  the  price  was  good. 
This  shows  the  extreme  variation  in  this  class  of 
goods,  and  the  uncertainty  in  selling  if  one  is  any 
great  distance  from  market. 

X  X  X 

My  butcher  tells  me  that  he  intends  to  buy  a  bone 
cutter  and  cut  the  bones  which  accumulate,  and  sell 
the  product.  That  is,  if  I  buy  a  roast,  he  will  weigh 
it,  take  out  the  bones,  throw  them  under  the  counter, 
and  give  me  the  meat  to  take  home.  Then,  if  I  want 
cut  bone  for  my  hens,  he  will  be  glad  to  sell  me  the 
same  bones  for  which  I  have  already  paid  a  good 
price,  in  another  form,  at  two  or  three  cents  per 
pound.  But  he  won’t  come  that  on  me,  unless  I  for¬ 
get  myself,  for  I  tell  him  to  wrap  up  the  bones  with 
the  meat ;  I  know  tnat  the  pullets  will  find  a  half¬ 
day’s  employment  over  them.  The  butcher  says  that, 
at  present,  he  doesn’t  get  anything  for  the  bones.  It 
strikes  me  that  he  does,  for  most  of  them.  If  he  sells 
a  high-priced  steak,  he  cuts  out  a  part  of  the  bone 
before  he  weighs  it ;  but  most  of  the  meat  is  weighed 
bones  and  all.  This  is  a  queer  world,  and  sometimes 
we  don’t  get  what  we  pay  for. 

X  X  X 

There  has  been  considerable  live  poultry  in  the 
market  of  late,  and  prices  have  not  been  extravagantly 
high  for  the  time  of  year.  I  notice  that  there  are 
many  promising  pullets  among  the  arrivals,  as  well 
as  many  hens.  P.  Rock  blood  seems  to  be  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  any  other.  One  wishing  to  stock  up  a 
poultry  yard,  could  do  so  from  these  at  quite  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Sometimes  one  can  get  a  job  lot  cheap, 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  cockerels 
may  be  fattened  and  sold  when  the  market  demands 
them.  For  a  little  above  the  market  price,  most 
dealers  will  allow  the  buyer  to  select  just  the  birds 
he  wishes.  Of  course,  there  are  some  disadvantages  in 
buying  this  stock :  some  of  it  may  be  lousy,  or  may 
be  affected  by  disease.  Still,  by  quarantining  and 
disinfecting  for  a  time,  there  is  no  great  danger. 
Some  of  these  pullets  ought  to  lay  more  eggs  than 
will  pay  for  them  and  their  feed  within  a  few  months, 
and  then  bring  more  in  market  during  the  summer 
than  their  original  cost.  Of  course,  not  so  good  laying 
strains  can  be  expected  from  these  picked  up  birds  as 
from  those  bred  especially  for  eggs,  but  it  is  an  in¬ 
expensive  way  to  start  a  flock. 

X  X  X 

The  consumption  of  apples  ought  to  be  much  larger 
than  formerly,  not  only  because  they  are  cheaper,  but 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  some  other  fruits — notably 
oranges — which  come  into  strong  competition  with 
them.  Florida  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  destruc¬ 
tive  freeze,  and  her  oranges  are  very  scarce.  Of 
choice  oranges,  one  can  buy  not  more  than  one-half 
as  many  as  formerly  for  a  quarter.  That  is  the  way 
the  larger  part  of  the  oranges  and  lemons  are  sold — 
so  many  for  25  cents.  Jamaica  oranges  are  quite 
plentiful,  and  are  fairly  good,  but  don’t  equal  the 
Floridas.  Some  Californias  find  their  way  here,  but 
they  are  too  high-priced  for  the  ordinary  pocketbook. 
One  of  the  cheapest  fruits  seen  on  sale  now  is  the 
banana.  On  the  huckster’s  carts,  they  are  offered 
for  varying  prices.  Some,  small  or  in  the  last  stages 
of  dissolution,  go  two  for  a  cent ;  one  can  buy  pretty 
good  ones  for  a  cent  apiece,  or  10  cents  a  “hand”.  A 
“hand”  contains  a  variable  number;  it  is  a  cluster 
formed  by  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the  main  stem  with 
the  10  or  15  bananas  attached,  which  have  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  hand  with  fingers  extended. 
Immense  quantities  of  bananas  are  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  f.  h.  y. 


"A  DOSE  Of  MEDICINE." 

WHAT  DOES  IT  REPRESENT? 

Quite  often  I  am  asked,  “  What  is  good  for  a  cough, 
Doctor  ?”  Or  it  may  be,  “  What  shall  I  do  for  a  pain 
in  my  back  ?”  The  idea  that  is  commonly  accepted 
is  that  each  particular  disease  or  symptom  has  its  own 
special  remedy ;  that  all  that  a  doctor  has  to  do  in 
any  case  is,  first,  to  inquire  what  is  the  disease,  and, 
second,  to  select  the  drug  or  compound  of  drugs  that 
will  cure  it.  Upon  this  erroneous  notion,  the  whole 
patent  medicine  business  thrives.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  diseases,  though  comparatively  very  few,  to 
which  this  notion  is  measurably  applicable.  Quinine 
may  be  said  to  be  the  cure  for  ague  ;  or  sulphur  the 
cure  for  the  itch  ;  but  even  in  these  and  other  such 
like  cases,  the  cures  must  be  employed  with  judg¬ 


ment  and  proper  discrimination.  There  is  even  here 
room  for  the  exercise  of  trained  skill,  and  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  for  such  questions  as  the 
following  must  be  asked  and  answered  :  What  pre¬ 
liminary  preparation,  if  any,  is  required  to  enable 
the  specific  remedy  to  exert  its  full  power  ?  What  is 
the  dose  to  be  given,  how  often  is  it  to  be  repeated, 
and  how  long  must  it  be  continued?  In  what  way 
may  its  action  be  modified  so  as  to  adapt  it,  in  the 
best  manner,  to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient  ? 
What  directions  are  to  be  given  to  the  patient  as  to 
diet,  exercise,  rest,  etc.  ?  How  is  a  repetition  of  the 
attack  to  be  prevented?  lias  the  patient,  by  in¬ 
judicious  attempts  to  cure  himself,  rendered  the 
disease  less  amenable  to  treatment  ? 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  a  much  more  complicated  one.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  case  has  to  be  considered,  its  characteristic 
features  taken  into  account,  and  the  treatment  most 
suitable  for  it  decided  upon.  Fitting  the  treatment 
to  the  individual  patient’s  case  may  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  taking  a  man’s  measure  and  cutting  for 
him  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  general  features,  so  to 
say,  of  a  suit  of  clothes  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  All 
coats  are  made  up  of  the  same  parts — collar,  body, 
sleeves,  etc.  ;  but  to  secure  a  'proper  fit,  you  must 
measure  and  allow  for  all  the  individual’s  peculi¬ 
arities  of  figure.  If  you  fail  in  any  one  particular, 
the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
assert  that  cases  of  the  same  disease  differ  in  their 
minor  features  quite  as  much  as  do  the  figures  of 
the  different  patients,  and  that  there  is,  consequently, 
just  as  much  and  more  reason  for  discrimination  in 
treating  different  cases  of  the  same  disease  as  there 
is  in  fitting  a  man  with  a  suit  of  clothes.  This  com¬ 
parison  falls  very  much  short  of  affording  adequate 
expression  to  the  importance  of  taking  into  account 
all  the  circumstances  that  have  a  bearing  on  each  in¬ 
dividual  case  of  disease.  The  age,  sex,  vigor,  past 
history,  family  tendencies,  occupation,  temperament, 
place  of  abode,  etc.,  of  the  patient,  have  all  to  be 
considered.  Then  there  are  the  stage  of  the  disease, 
its  severity,  its  past  treatment,  if  any  ;  the  epidemic 
constitution  of  the  season,  the  complications  that 
are  present  or  may  be  threatened,  that  must  also  be 
learned,  and  due  allowance  made  therefor. 

And  lastly,  in  deciding  upon  the  line  of  treatment 
— not,  be  it  noted,  upon  the  one  particular  drug, 
compound,  or  cure,  that  is  to  be  administered — there 
is  still  more  that  must  be  pondered.  As  to  the  drugs, 
if  any,  that  ought  to  be  given,  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
which  one,  or  more,  out  of  the  hundreds  in  the  phar¬ 
macopeia  is  to  be  given  ;  in  what  dose,  how  often, 
and  in  what  shape,  and  whether  best  by  the  stomach, 
hypodermically,  per  rectum,  or  in  some  other  way. 
Some  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  purity  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  drugs  employed.  Not  only  must  the  regu¬ 
lar  action  of  these  drugs  be  understood,  but,  also,  their 
peculiar  and  exceptional  effects  on  different  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  or  under  varying  circumstances,  such  as  the 
time  of  the  day,  whether  before  or  after  meals,  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  normal  or  reduced  activity  of  the 
excretory  functions,  etc.  If  a  compound  of  several 
drugs  is  to  be  used,  their  mutual  reaction,  the  one  upon 
the  other,  and  the  consequent  modification  of  their 
combined  action,  constitute  a  factor  of  the  account. 

The  regular  course  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  as 
well,  also,  those  that  are  exceptional,  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  otherwise  the  changes  that  may  occur  during 
its  progress  will  be  misunderstood.  The  treatment 
will  be  liable  either  to  be  blamed  for  the  harm  done 
by  the  disease,  or  credited  with  the  changes  for  the 
better  that  were  sure  to  come  in  its  regular  course. 
It  may  happen,  too,  that  without  such  knowledge, 
changes  that  presage,  and  contribute  toward  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  patient  may  create  undue  alarm,  or 
even  be  interfered  with  to  the  patient’s  detriment. 
Every  skilled  workman  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
when  an  untrained  or  deficiently  trained  hand  under¬ 
takes  the  work  of  a  master,  his  ignorance  of  some  one 
small  and,  apparently,  trifling  particular  may  cause 
complete  failure,  or  even  result  in  dire  disaster.  Men 
who  would  shudder  at  the  proposal  to  give  an  inex¬ 
perienced  hand  the  management  of  a  locomotive, 
which  is  really  a  much  simpler  task,  cannot  see  any 
impropriety  in  trusting  dangerous  drugs  in  the  hands 
of  men  ignorant  of  their  powers  and  right  uses.  The 
warning  given  by  a  machinist  to  a  bystander  who, 
through  his  ignorance,  is  in  danger  of  putting  him¬ 
self  in  the  way  of  getting  hurt,  is  likely  to  be  heeded; 
but  it,  unfortunately,  so  happens  that  the  warnings 
against  entrusting  the  care  of  the  sick  to  those  who 
have  no  sufficient  acquaintance  with  either  disease 
or  medicine  given  by  those  who  alone  are  competent 
by  their  special  knowledge  to  do  so,  passes,  for  the 
most  part,  unheeded.  To  do  away  with  the  effect  of 
such  a  warning,  no  matter  how  high  may  be  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  one  giving  it,  or  how  good  the  proofs  of 
his  strict  integrity,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  given  from  a  self-interested  motive,  w.  o.  E. 


On  page  61,  Mr.  Newton  speaks  of  the  fact  that 
Maine  and  Iowa  have  attempted  to  regulate  by  law 
the  testing  of  milk  at  butter  factories.  Among  other 
things,  the  Maine  law  provides  : 

That  every  individual  or  corporation  buying  milk  or  cream,  or 
apportioning  its  value  on  the  basis  of  the  fat  content,  shall  have 
all  the  bottles  and  pipettes  tested  for  accuracy,  which  are  used 
in  determining  the  per  cent  of  fat,  and  each  of  these  bottles  and 
pipettes  shall  bear  a  mark  showing  that  it  has  been  so  tested.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station 
or  some  person  he  may  designate,  to  execute  these  provisions. 
The  actual  expense  of  this  work  shall  be  paid  bv  the  persons  or 
corporations  for  whom  It  is  done.  Any  person  operating  the 
Babcock  or  other  test  for  determining  the  fat  in  milk  or  cream 
which  is  to  be  purchased  or  its  value  apportioned,  must  possess 
a  certificate  of  competency  for  such  work.  This  certificate  is  to 
be  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  College  Dairy  School 
in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  devise. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  use  at  any  creamery,  butter  factory,  cheese 
factory  or  condensed  milk  factory,  where  milk  or  cream  is  bought 
or  its  value  apportioned,  or  to  have  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  use,  any  sulphuric  acid  of  less  than  one  and  eighty-two  hun¬ 
dredths  specific  gravity. 

It  is  certainly  just  as  desirable  to  regulate  one  measure 
of  value  as  another.  A  mark  on  a  bottle  may  mean 
as  much  to  a  farmer  as  a  mark  on  the  scales  by  which 
his  pork,  butter  or  sugar  is  weighed.  Prof.  Woods, 
of  the  Maine  Station,  informs  us  that  the  law  is 
operating  well,  and  he  does  not  know  of  any  evasion 
of  it.  The  station  has  issued  certificates  enough  to 
more  than  account  for  all  the  creameries  in  the  State 
that  are  paying  by  butter  fat. 

O 

It  is  reported  that  a  Swiss  parish  has  opened  a  de¬ 
partment  of  insurance  against  want  of  employment. 
Workingmen  who  earn  $1  or  less  per  day  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  contribute  a  small  sum  each  week.  The  par¬ 
ish  adds  to  it,  and  thus  forms  a  fund  which  is  used  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  per  day  to  workmen  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  who  are  sick.  In  this  way,  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  are  kept  from  the  poorhouse.  The  scheme  is 
really  said  to  work  so  well  that  plans  are  being  made 
to  apply  the  principle  to  a  larger  area.  The  chief 
drawback  seems  to  be  that  a  class  of  workmen  do  not 
consider  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  hunt  for  work 
when  they  lose  a  job.  They  draw  their  insurance 
money  and  wait  for  work  to  come  to  them.  The  in¬ 
dustrious  and  skilled  workmen  pay  their  dues,  but 
rarely  call  for  help,  because  they  are  rarely  out  of 
work.  That  seems  to  be  the  point  of  failure  in 
most  efforts  to  form  cooperative  business  schemes 
among  farmers.  The  more  energetic  and  careful 
farmers  must  come  down  to  the  pace  set  by  the  slow 
and  careless.  It  is  like  the  master  who  put  a  man  at 
work  with  each  boy,  expecting  that  the  boys  would  do 
more  work  in  consequence.  Instead  of  that,  the  men 
did  less  work  than  they  would  have  done  if  they  had 
worked  in  pairs. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

J.  Lucien  Andrews,  Winston,  N.  C.,  advertising  pecan  trees,  is 
not  considered  responsible  at  this  office. 

Did  you  notice  that  Delaware  farm  offered  for  sale  on  page  58  ? 
A  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  is  familiar  with  these  farms,  says 
that  they  are  good  ones  and  genuine  bargains. 

We  can  not  furnish  the  Daily  Press,  New  York,  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  any  longer  for  S3,  the  publishers  having  changed 
prices  to  us.  The  price  will  be  $3.50  for  the  future. 

“Economy  is  wealth,”  especially  in  feeding  cattle.  “The  Econ¬ 
omy  of  Ground  Feed  ”  is  well  worth  your  reading.  It  is  yours  for 
the  asking,  of  The  O.  S.  Kelly  Co.,  No.  8,  Springfield,  O. 

Mu.  G.  G.  Gibbs,  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  finds  that  he  has  more  Dutch 
Belted  calves  than  he  needs,  and  is  offering  them  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  dairymen.  He  will  sell  older  stock  of  this  breed,  also. 

You  can’t  afford  to  wait  until  the  berries  are  ripe  to  order  your 
baskets  and  crates.  Get  catalogue  and  price  list  now  of  the 
Webster  Basket  Co.,  Box  43,  Webster,  N.  Y.  They  manufacture  a 
complete  line  of  berry,  peach  and  grape  baskets. 

H.  W.  Gazlay,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  milk  cooler  and  aerator 
that  he  shows  at  fairs  and  advertises  in  various  ways.  We  advise 
Rural  readers  to  have  the  goods  in  hand  before  they  part  with 
their  cash,  even  if  they  do  not  prefer  to  deal  with  some  other 
house. 

McLank  &  Schanck,  Linesville,  Pa.,  make  an  evaporator  that 
uses  very  little  fuel,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  sap  passes  from 
one  pan  to  another  until  it  is  reduced  just  as  wanted  for  syrup  or 
sugar.  If  you  are  making  syrup  or  sugar,  better  write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

“The  American  Farmer”  is  the  name  of  a  pamphlet  issued 
each  year  by  The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  This 
year’s  copy  seems  to  us  better  than  usual.  While,  of  course, 
designed  to  illustrate  and  detail  the  merits  of  the  Bradley  fer¬ 
tilizers,  it  contains  mncb  instructive  matter  that  farmers  might 
well  examine.  Send  to  the  Bradley  Company  and  obtain  a  copy. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  an  incubator,  brooder,  bone  mill,  any  kiDd 
of  poultry  fence,  or  feed  of  any  kind,  in  short,  anything  needed 
about  the  poultry  yard,  you’ll  find  it  at  the  Excelsior  Wire  and 
Poultry  Supply  Co.,  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  It’s  a  central 
point  from  which  to  get  low  freight  rates,  too.  Their  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  is  sent  free.  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  you  write. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy,  he  used  to  make  sap  spouts  of 
sumac  limbs,  carry  the  sap  by  means  of  a  yoke  laid  across  the 
shoulders  with  one  pail  on  each  side  held  by  a  cord  suspended 
from  each  end  of  the  yoke.  A  fire  was  then  kindled  under  a  big 
iron  kettle,  and  the  sap  boiled  until  quite  thick  and  then  taken  to 
the  house,  settled  and  “finished  off”  on  the  stove.  Now  this  is  all 
changed.  C.  C.  Stelle,  18  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  prepares 
sap  spouts  all  ready  for  use.  They  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  they 
have  many  other  advantages  that  he  will  tell  you  about  if  you 
write  him 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

N  unlimited  supply  of  little  pincush¬ 
ions  is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of 
little  trays  on  the  bureau.  These  are 
useful  for  the  fancy  stick-pins,  or  for 
keeping  the  various  sizes  and  colors  of 
pins  separate.  An  odd  style  is  made  by 
joining  several  pieces  of  differently  col¬ 
ored  silk  into  an  irregular  patchwork, 
stuffing  with  bran,  and  then  catching 
down  the  joins  into  deep  creases,  like 
the  wrinkles  in  a  much-divided  tomato. 
Each  join  is  then  covered  with  gold 
cord.  The  odder  the  color,  and  the 
more  uneven  the  crinkles,  which  must 
be  caught  together  very  firmly,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  effect. 

* 

Regarding  the  care  of  very  young 
children,  a  writer  in  Harper’s  Bazar  says 
that  the  baby  should  be  intelligently  let 
alone.  It  should  not  be  handled,  or  held, 
or  rocked,  or  amused,  or  should  its  atten¬ 
tion  be  attracted  in  any  way.  For  the  first 
five  or  six  months,  it  should  lie  quietly 
in  its  bed  or  basket,  be  regularly  fed, 
and  as  regularly  encouraged  to  sleep.  It 
will,  of  course,  get  tired.  Therefore,  it 
needs  occasional  turning,  with  change  of 
position,  and  a  gentle  rubbing  of  the 
limbs  or  back.  A  good  rule  is  to  stroke 
the  little  body  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
to  change  its  position  every  time  the 
baby  needs  to  be  made  dry.  The  natural 
rapid  growth  of  infancy  makes  the  flesh 
tingle  and  the  limbs  ache,  and  frequent 
rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  pro¬ 
motes  future  health  as  well  as  present 
comfort.  In  order  to  preserve  for  a 
young  babe  the  proper  conditions  of 
light,  warmth  and  air,  and  yet  to  lift 
and  carry  it  as  little  as  possible,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  for  its  first  nest  a  mov¬ 
able  bed.  Any  basket  with  the  sides 
and  bottom  carefully  protected  and 
padded  will  serve,  but  the  most  con¬ 
venient  is  the  regular  dog  basket,  with 
a  hood  on  one  side.  This,  when  properly 
draped,  serves  to  exclude  draughts, 
while  the  drapery  may  easily  be  read¬ 
justed  to  vary  the  degree  of  light.  But 
when  such  a  basket  is  used,  the  child 
and  bed  together  may  be  changed  from 
one  room  to  another,  or  from  one  part 
of  the  room  to  a  darker  or  lighter  corner, 
or  to  a  cooler  or  warmer  one,  as  con¬ 
venience  or  comfort  may  suggest. 

* 

Commenting  on  the  above,  one  mother 
recalls  the  plan  she  adopted  in  caring 
for  her  young  baby.  A  pillow  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  clothes 
basket,  with  a  smoothly  folded,  quilt 
over  this  ;  the  baby  was  laid  in  the 
basket,  and  the  mother  went  on  with 
her  work  rejoicing.  During  the  dog- 
days,  the  baby  lay  in  its  basket  out  in 
the  little  yard,  as  a  relief  from  the 
baking  heat  of  a  city  flat,  or  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  room  to  room,  as  the  mother 
worked.  After  four  months,  however, 
the  basket  was  no  longer  safe,  as  the 
baby  learned  to  roll  itself  over  the  edge, 
so  a  thick  quilt  spread  on  the  floor 
formed  its  lounging  place.  All  babies 
need  lots  of  “  mothering”,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  serious  mistake  to  hold  the 
child  constantly  on  one’s  lap,  resulting 
in  injury  to  both  mother  and  baby. 


A  SALMAGUNDI  PARTY. 

ALMAGUNDI,  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  is  a  strange  and  highly- 
seasoned  hash,  and  the  salmagundi 
party,  like  the  hash,  admits  of  a  wide 
range  of  ingredients.  It  is  simply  a 
party  with  as  many  different  games  as 
there  are  sets  of  players.  There  is  a 
table  for  each  game,  and  four  players  to 
a  table.  For  example,  there  may  be 
tables  devoted  to  dominoes,  angling, 
cuckoo,  tiddledywinks,  authors,  etc  ;  the 


simpler  and  more  absurd  the  game  the 
better.  The  tables  are  numbered  as  in 
progressive  whist  or  euchre,  and,  when 
the  leader  at  the  first  table  rings  a  bell, 
the  games  begin.  As  soon  as  the  first 
table  has  finished,  the  bell  is  rung  again, 
and  all  play  ceases  whether  the  players 
have  finished  or  not.  The  winning  part¬ 
ners  move  up  from  their  table,  and  the 
losers  go  down,  transferring  partners 
when  they  change  tables.  Of  course, 
the  winners  at  the  first  table,  and  losers 
at  the  last,  remain  where  they  are, 
merely  changing  partners  with  the  new¬ 
comers.  Scores  are  kept,  and  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  greatest  number  of  games 
may  receive  little  souvenirs  ;  there  are 
also  booby  prizes  for  the  losers. 

This  salmagundi  idea  may  very  readily 
be  adapted  at  a  very  informal  gathering, 
where  there  are  too  many  to  play  any 
one  game,  and  the  constant  progress 
from  one  table  to  another  prevents  the 
games  from  becoming  tedious.  A  table 
that  always  results  in  much  merriment 
is  provided  with  a  bowl  of  common  bone 
buttons  in  the  center,  and  a  strip  of 
broad  tape,  thimble,  needle  and  thread 
for  each  player.  When  the  bell  rings, 
the  four  players  begin  to  thread  their 
needles,  and  indulge  in  a  button-sewing 
contest.  The  men  are  not  allowed  to 
receive  any  assistance  from  their  part¬ 
ners,  and  their  efforts  at  threading  the 
needles,  as  well  as  sewing,  are  usually 
received  with  much  ironical  applause. 

The  refreshments  may  be  served  at  the 
tables  on  which  the  games  have  been 
played.  Many  make  the  mistake  of  serv¬ 
ing  too  much  cake,  rather  than  savories, 
though  most  people  prefer  the  latter. 
Lettuce  sandwiches  are  always  liked ; 
the  bread  should  be  a  day  old,  cut  very 
thin,  the  crust  removed,  and  the  slice 
cut  into  hearts  or  diamonds  with  a  cake 
cutter.  The  bread  is  buttered  lightly, 
and  a  crisp  lettuce  leaf,  flavored  with 
mayonnaise,  put  between.  Sardines, 
boned  and  rubbed  to  a  smooth  paste, 
make  another  good  filling  for  sand¬ 
wiches.  Cheese  wafers,  prepared  by  put- 
ing  a  bit  of  rich  cheese  on  each  cracker, 
and  placing  in  the  oven  until  the  cheese 
melts,  are  very  savory.  Cheese  straws 
and  cheese  fingers  are  easily  made,  and 
excellent.  Crisp  little  cakes  of  different 
styles  are  usually  preferred  to  richer 
and  heavier  kinds.  Let  the  coffee  be 
strong  and  clear  ;  if  chocolate  is  served, 
a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  must  be 
put  on  the  top  of  each  cup.  Salted 
almonds  or  peanuts,  crisp  and  fresh, 
will  give  diversity,  but  the  refreshments 
at  a  gathering  of  this  kind  should  never 
seem  too  elaborate. 


SAVING  STRENGTH  IN  HOUSEWORK. 

N  view  of  the  amount  of  work  most 
women  have,  it  is  always  expedient 
for  them  to  try  to  save  steps  in  every 
way  possible.  To  be  forever  hunting 
for  a  holder,  which  is  seldom  at  hand 
when  wanted,  is  poor  policy,  indeed, 
when  the  difficulty  can  be  solved  by 
making  some  holders  from  brown  linen, 
and  sewing  them  on  to  dress  braid,  with 
a  loop  on  the  end  through  which  the 
apron  strings  can  be  slipped.  The  braid 
should  be  nearly  as  long  as  the  apron. 
In  this  way  one  can  always  have  a  holder 
at  hand,  with  but  little  inconvenience. 
When  the  work  is  done  up,  and  the 
apron  taken  off,  the  holder  should  be 
hung  up  by  the  loop  of  the  braid.  It  is 
advisable  to  make  the  holders  of  four 
thicknesses,  for  they  will  then  be  thick 
enough  to  take  anything  from  the  stove 
or  oven.  They  should  also  be  made  of 
wash  material,  so  that  they  may  be 
washed  when  soiled.  Make  up,  not  one, 
but  several  ;  there  will  then  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  out  of  stock,  provided  two 
or  three  are  in  the  wash.  The  braid  ought 


to  be  ripped  from  the  holder  when  it  is 
to  be  washed. 

Many  pantries  are  not  suited  for  doing 
housework  in  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  table,  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  near  the  stove, 
on  which  to  mix  bread,  cake,  etc.  This 
table  should  be  provided  with  a  set  of 
drawers  in  which  to  keep  mixing  spoons, 
kitchen  knives,  forks,  spoons,  can  opener, 
hammer,  screw  driver,  scissors,  balls  of 
twine  of  various  size,  potato  masher, 
knitting  needle  for  trying  cake,  and 
many  other  utensils  indispensable  in 
kitchen  work.  By  such  a  device,  many 
a  trip  to  the  pantry  and  back  may  be 
averted. 

One  of  the  most  irksome  tasks  con¬ 
nected  with  housework,  is  washing 
dishes.  The  number  of  aching  backs  and 
feet  might  be  greatly  diminished  if 
women  would  only  sit  to  do  this.  An 
ordinary  chair  is  not  the  thing  ;  use  one 
without  arms  or  back,  and  not  very  high. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  have  the  chair 
of  such  a  height  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  bending  over  to  do  the 
work.  It  may  seem  strange  to  many 
people  to  sit  to  wash  dishes,  but  after  a 
few  trials,  the  practice  seldom  fails  in 
commending  itself  to  sensible  women. 
All  kinds  of  housework  cannot  be  done 
sitting,  but  when  they  may,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  every  housekeeper  to  adopt  this 
plan.  With  improved  machinery  for 
washing  clothes,  whole  washings  may 
practically  be  done  sitting  at  the  tub, 
and  some  kinds  of  ironing  may  be  done 
in  this  position.  If  women  would  only 
take  time  to  stop  and  think  of  lighten¬ 
ing  labor,  they  would  generally  be  amply 
repaid.  fred.  o.  sibdey. 


LATE  WINTER  VEGETABLES. 

INTER  wanes,  so  likewise  do  the 
vegetables  in  the  farmer's  cellar. 
Potatoes,  rutabagas,  onions,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few  late  winter  squashes  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  winter  store  ;  variety 
will  have  to  be  obtained  by  different 
methods  of  cooking  these. 

Squash,  when  boiled  and  mashed  in  the 
usual  way,  will,  perhaps,  taste  some¬ 
thing  like  pumpkin — it  often  does  to¬ 
wards  spring — if  so,  try 

Squash  Fritters. — Mix  cold,  boiled, 
mashed  squash  with  beaten  egg,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  little  flour.  Form  into 
small,  flat  cakes,  di-edge  with  flour,  and 
brown  on  both  sides  in  a  buttered  fry¬ 
ing-pan.  Pile  on  a  warm  platter  with 
bits  of  butter  between.  Turnip  or  par¬ 
snip  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

A  favorite  dish  with  us  is 

Diced  Turnip. — Pare,  slice  and  cut  the 
turnips  into  dice  an  inch  square,  boil  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  has 
been  salted  and  sweetened  a  trifle.  When 
tender,  the  water  should  be  boiled  away, 
then  add  a  few  spoonfuls  of  sweet  cream 
and  a  beaten  egg.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil 
and  serve  at  once. 

Escali.oped  Onions. — Place  a  layer  of 
cracker  or  bread  crumbs  in  a  buttered 
baking  dish,  then  a  layer  of  onions  sliced 
very  thin  (previously  soaked  in  salt  water 
for  an  hour  or  more),  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  bits  of  butter.  Make  three 
layers  of  crackers  and  two  of  onions. 
Fill  the  dish  with  rich,  sweet  milk,  and 
bake  one  hour. 

Potatoes  admit  of  a  great  variety  of 
dishes.  The  following  may  be  new  to 
some  : 

Potato  Puffs. — Prepare  as  for  mashed 
potatoes.  To  every  pint  add  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sweet  cream,  then  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Mix  well, 
then  stir  in  the  beaten  whites  of  the  two 
eggs.  Heap  the  mixture  in  a  dish  which 
can  be  sent  to  the  table,  bake  10  minutes, 
or  until  the  mass  has  risen  and  browned 
nicely. 


Princess  Potatoes. — Mash  the  pota¬ 
toes,  season  highly,  pack  in  a  buttered 
square  tin.  When  cold,  turn  out. 
Shortly  before  serving  time,  cut  the 
potatoes  in  strips  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  have  ready  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter  in  one  deep  plate  and  a 
beaten  egg  in  another.  Dip  the  strips 
first  in  the  butter,  then  in  the  egg  ;  lay 
them  in  a  buttered  pan,  not  allowing 
the  strips  to  touch,  bake  10  minutes, 
arrange  on  a  platter  and  serve  at  once. 

Creamed  Potatoes. — Slice  thin  as  for 
frying,  let  stand  in  cold,  salt  water  for 
half  an  hour.  Place  in  pudding  dish 
with  salt,  pepper  and  some  milk  or 
cream — about  half  a  pint  for  an  ordin¬ 
ary  dish.  Bake  40  minutes,  scatter  bits 
of  butter  over  the  top  and  serve  hot. 

MARY  S.  8TELS0N. 


SEWING  VELVET. 

HEN  basting  velvet  use  a  silk 
thread,  and  marks  will  not  be 
left  on  the  pile  of  the  velvet  after  the 
stitches  are  pulled  out.  As  one’s  work- 
box  often  contains  raveled  silk  or  spools 
of  old-fashioned  colors,  the  practice  does 
not  always  cause  extra  expense.  When 
thread  is  used,  cutting  each  stitch  on 
the  right  side  before  pulling  out  bast¬ 
ings  prevents  much  defacement.  Les¬ 
sons  on  home  millinery  in  Harper’s 
Bazar  advise  that,  when  a  facing  is  to 
be  sewed  down,  finger  marks  may  be 
avoided  by  using  a  piece  of  velvet  under 
the  finger,  its  face  against  the  pile  of 
the  velvet  being  sewed,  this  where  the 
touch  has  not  the  lightness  required  for 
deft  handling.  The  idea  seems  as 
applicable  when  collars,  bands,  etc.,  are 
being  sewed  upon  as  to  the  home  mil¬ 
liner  putting  on  a  brim  facing  or  band. 
Of  course,  we  nearly  all  of  us  pinch  our 
work,  our  needles,  pencils,  knives,  every 
sort  of  tool  we  work  with  and  substance 
we  work  upon,  five  times  as  hard  as  we 
ought  to  ;  but  though  we  are  in  so  doing 
wasting  muscle  and  nerve  force  all  day 
long,  not  often  does  the  waste  bear  such 
evident  bad  results  as  when  we  sew  on 
velvet.  P.  T.  PRIMROSE. 

A  memorandum  slate,  hung  inside  the 
kitchen  closet,  is  a  very  great  help  to 
the  busy  housekeeper,  but  a  small  pad 
of  paper  and  a  lead  pencil  will  be  an 
additional  aid,  as  orders  for  butcher  or 
grocer  may  be  written  there,  and  the 
sheet  detached  instead  of  giving  a  verbal 
order.  A  decorated  wooden  panel,  with 
a  little  pad  glued  to  the  center,  like  a 
calendar,  is  serviceable  and  pretty.  The 
panel  has  a  pencil  attached  by  ribbon  or 
cord,  and  has  a  cord  to  hang  by.  When 
the  pad  is  exhausted,  another  may  be 
glued  in  place.  If  desired,  the  panel 
may  be  made  of  heavy  pasteboard  cov¬ 
ered  with  linen,  embroidered  in  some 
suitable  design,  and  then  smoothly 
pasted  on  the  foundation. 
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Plants  for  a  Rockery. 

U.  McV.,  Staten  Island.— 1  wish  to  arrange  a 
rockery  in  my  garden;  I  have  a  number  of  large 
stones  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
grouped  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  willow  tree. 

Ans. — The  common  idea  of  making  a 
rockery  is  to  pile  up  a  cairn  of  stones, 
sprinkle  a  little  soil  in  the  interstices 
between  them,  and  then  expect  some 
unhappy  plants  to  live  and  grow  there. 
In  the  natural  rockery,  which  we  should 
make  our  model,  we  find  half-buried 
rocks  varied  by  flat  spaces  of  deep  earth, 
where  the  plants  may  luxuriate,  creep¬ 
ing  or  hanging  over  the  stones  at  will. 
Abrupt  slopes  of  earth  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  sure  to  wash  badly 
in  heavy  rain.  While  we  see  rock  plants 
doing  well  in  almost  any  exposure,  the 
stones  grow  very  hot  in  summer,  and  an 
eastern  or  northeastern  slope  is  prefer¬ 
able,  unless  there  is  some  shade  that 
will  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  after¬ 
noon  sun. 

The  plants  for  such  a  garden  should 
be  herbaceous  perennials,  though  some 
annuals  or  bulbs  might  be  used  about 
the  base.  The  perennials  will  increase 
in  beauty  each  year,  and  give  great 
variety.  A  number  of  native  plants 
may  be  used.  Several  of  the  low-grow¬ 
ing  Phloxes,  P.  amcena,  P.  subulata, 
white  and  pale  mauve-pink,  and  P.  pro- 
cumbens,  will  make  pretty,  flat  cush¬ 
ions,  always  covered  with  bloom  in 
spring.  Iberis  corremfolia  and  I.  Gib- 
raltarica  flower  abundantly  ;  variegated 
thyme  will  be  very  pretty  and  delic¬ 
iously  fragrant.  The  white  Rock  cress 
(Arabis  albida)^  makes  a  sheet  of  snow 
in  spring.  Lamb’s-toes  (Lotus  cornieu- 
latus),  creeps  freely,  with  quantities  of 
yellow  blooms.  Daphne  Cneorum  is  a 
beautiful  prostrate  shrub,  with  bright 
pink,  fragrant  flowers.  This  will  sprawl 
over  the  rocks  in  company  with  the 
Japanese  ampelopsis  (often  called  Bos¬ 
ton  ivy),  and  the  trailing  Wichuraiana 
rose.  Anemones  and  native  ferns  will 
fill  the  shady  corners,  and  Iceland  pop¬ 
pies  will  luxuriate  in  the  deep  pockets 
of  soil.  The  Golden  alyssum  (Alyssum 
saxatile),  is  one  of  the  finest  of  rockery 
plants,  making  a  sheet  of  yellow  when 
in  bloom  ;  the  Rock  speedwell  (Veronica 
rupestris),  Creeping  bugle  (Ajuga  Gene- 
vensis),  Thrift,  Sea  Pink,  Sweet  William, 
Creeping  forget-me-not  (Omphalodes), 
and  a  host  of  similar  plants  may  be  sug¬ 
gested.  The  American  Thick-stamen 
(Pachysandra  procumbens),  having  in¬ 
significant  little  flesh-colored  flowers, 
whose  delicious  odor  fills  all  the  air 
about  them,  will  luxuriate  in  some 
shaded  place.  The  borders  of  the  rock¬ 
ery  might  be  planted  with  spring  bulbs, 
especially  the  daffodils  and  Poet’s  nar¬ 
cissus,  which  like  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  several  years.  A  protected  nook 
with  good  drainage  and  deep,  rich  soil, 
containing  plenty  of  leaf  mold,  would 
form  a  congenial  home  for  the  native 
Showy  Lady’s-slipper  (Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile),  or  other  native  orchids.  If  a 
background  of  shrubs  is  desired,  Rhodo¬ 


dendrons,  hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Bar¬ 
berry,  Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmia),  and 
Rugosa  roses  would  be  very  suitable. 

The  Window  Garden. 

Callas  should  now  be  blooming  ;  they 
should  have  received  their  top-dressing 
before  now,  and  if  further  food  seems 
necessary  they  may  have  a  weekly  dose 
of  manure  water.  After  flowering  is 
over,  gradually  withhold  the  water  that 
the  tops  may  die  down  ;  as  soon  as 
settled  warm  weather  comes,  lay  the 
pots  on  their  sides  out-of-doors  in  a 
sheltered  place  where  they  will  not  be 
troubled  by  drip,  and  let  them  dry  out 
to  ripen  the  roots.  In  September,  knock 
the  dry  earth  from  the  bulb,  and  repot 
in  good,  rich,  mellow  loam,  abundantly 
fertilized,  removing  any  offsets  or  small 
bulbs,  which  may  be  grown  on  to  flow¬ 
ering  size.  Some  florists  plant  their 
callas  out  in  benches,  but  these  grow 
very  rankly,  and  the  flowers  produced 
are  likely  to  be  of  unwieldy  size  and 
flimsy  substance. 

Poinsettias,  which  were  in  the  glory 
of  their  brilliant  red  bracts  about  Christ¬ 
mas,  should  now  be  kept  dry,  resting, 
turned  over  on  the  sides  of  their  pots  in 
the  cellar.  The  wood  will  ripen  enough 
to  make  cuttings  during  April,  though 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  these 
cuttings  root  without  bottom  heat. 
Cuttings  are  made  of  the  ripe  wood,  and 
require  about  three  weeks  to  root. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  hands  are 
free  from  scratches  or  abrasions  when 
handling  the  poinsettia  cuttings  ;  the 
milky  juice  is  very  poisonous,  though 
contact  with  the  plant  itself  does  not 
result  in  any  harm.  Even  if  there  be  no 
intention  of  propagating  by  cuttings, 
the  old  plants  should  be  cut  back  to  the 
old  wood,  shaken  out  and  started  in  five- 
inch  pots,  and  then  encouraged  to  grow. 
At  the  end  of  May  the  pots  may  be 
plunged  to  the  rim  out-of-doors,  and 
the  plants  left  there  until  the  first  week 
in  September,  when  they  are  brought  in 
and  shifted  into  a  larger  pot.  To  pro¬ 
duce  fine,  richly  colored  bracts,  they 
must  be  kept  warm  and  fed  liberally. 

Roses  will  need  a  little  encouragement 
now  ;  a  topdressing  of  loam  containing 
a  sprinkle  of  bone  dust  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  If  some  of  the  leaves,  especially 
those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant, 
show  a  number  of  dark  brown  or  bronzy 
black  spots,  in  some  cases  affecting  the 
entire  leaf,  pick  off  and  burn  all  the 
diseased  portions,  and  see  that  no  fallen 
leaves  remain  lying  on  the  pot.  This 
ailment  is  black  spot,  a  very  serious 
fungous  disease.  Spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  will  be  found  useful. 
The  American  Beauty  rose  is  often  very 
susceptible  to  this  disease.  If  any  of 
the  leaves  have  a  crumpled,  puckered 
appearance,  often  accompanied  by  a 
pale,  blotched,  or  dusty  surface,  the 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ia  the  Beat  — Adv. 


That  Pleasing 
Paralyzing  Pie ! 

How  good  it  looks!  How 

good  it  is ! .  And  how  it 

hurts.  Why  not  look  into  the 
question  of  Pill  after  Pie? 
Eat  your  pie  and  take  Ayer’s 
Pills  after,  and  pie  will  please 
and  not  paralyze. 

AYER’S 

Cathartic  Pills 

CURE  DYSPEPSIA. 


trouble  is  mildew,  the  result  of  a  draft, 
or  of  a  cold,  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere. 
Flowers  of  sulphui”,  dusted  over  the 
leaves,  is  the  specific  for  this.  Many  of 
the  Tea  roses  are  extremely  subject  to 
mildew.  If  greenfly  or  aphides  appear, 
spray  the  plants  with  tobacco  tea.  Roses 
are  not  very  satisfactory  window  plants  ; 
the  uneven  temperature  and  insufficient 
light  usually  result  in  poor  and  sickly 
growth. 

Ferns  and  palms  will  now  need  little 
care  beyond  keeping  them  clean  and 
watering  with  discretion.  As  regards 
moving  into  larger  pots,  it  is  a  safe  rule 
to  leave  these  plants  in  the  same  pot 
just  as  long  as  they  seem  to  be  doing 
well. 

Old  lemon  verbena  plants  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  cuttings.  Geranium  cuttings, 
rooted  now,  should  be  big  enough  in 
April  to  yield  still  more  cuttings,  if  a 
further  stock  be  desired.  Cuttings  from 
old  chrysanthemum  plants  should  be 
grown  on  for  the  same  purpose. 

Among  floral  novelties  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  in  London  was  a  crested  cycla¬ 
men  ;  a  white  bloom  having  a  fan-like 
crest  on  the  exterior  of  each  petal. 
Another  cyclamen  showed  10  petals  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  five. 
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SEEDS  CHEAP 

to  'le.  per  plcg.  Cheap  by  oz.  &  lh.  Send 
and  Neighbors  address  for  Grand  Cat- 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  III. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREKS 
barge  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  1*.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


FOR  SALE 


— Fine  Farming  tract.  Marlon 
County,  Florida,  1520  acres, 
$3  800  to  settle  estate. 

Tom  Sloan,  Greenville,  S.C. 


rnp  C  A  I  C— A  Farm  of  175  acres;  100  now  In  grain 
lUn  OALL  and  grass, 25  in  pasture,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  woodland.  Located  in  Maryland  llaltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  station  and  siding  on  the  property;  20 
miles  from  Wilmington,  Del.  Sellers  require  $2,500 
only;  balance  can  remain  on  favorable  terms. 

ARTHUR  T.  NEALE,  Newark,  Del 


rmroT  fadia  and  gentleman’s  country 
rINtol  rAnm  seat  in  the  south; 

ill  Virginia;  nearly  surrounded  l>y  navigable  water; 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  other  steamers  and  innumer¬ 
able  sailing  vessels  constantly  passing;  perfectly 
healthy;  yachting,  iisliing  ana  ducking;  2100  acres; 
highest  state  of  cultivation;  land  of  unsurpassed  fertil¬ 
ity;  now  producing  enormous  crops  of  corn,  timothy, 
Ac.  Thirty-five  large  ami  elegant  buildings;  compris¬ 
ing  residence,  farm  building,  Ac.  No  expense  spared  to 
put  this  property  in  line  order  both  from  an  agricultural 
and  residential  point  of  view:  cost  over  $250,000,  sold 
on  account  of  death  of  owner;  for  detailed  description 
address,  S.  G.  Stevens,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


■■Farming  in  a  Business  Light," 

or  “HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  FARM  INCOME. 
A  valuable  new  book  for  Farmers  First  edition  sold 
inSKldavs.  It  will  pay  yon  to  read  It.  Your  income 
will  be  larger  In  1897.  Try  it.  Postpaid  for  15  cents; 
worth  $0.5U.  We  make  this  liberal  offer  solely  to  ad¬ 
vertise  our  list  of  Business  and  Farm  Books. 

J.  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


HON.  W.  .1  BRYAN’S  GREAT  BOOK.  “THE 
First  Battle.”  Exclusive  territory  granted  good 
agents.  Write  quick.  W.  B.  CONKEY  COMPANY, 
Publishers,  Chicago,  ill. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  tised  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

p  The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  II 
p  in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1896 
p  edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it.  || 

If  ELLWANCER  &.  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  H 


A  GLORIOUS  LIGHT, 


ESTABLISHED  1840. 


full  and  brilliant,  shines  from 


Jo  IE 
!  N91.B. 


Dietz  Royal  Lanterns; 

fitted  with  side  lift  for  convenience  in  lighting  and  trim¬ 
ming.  Burns  nineteen  hours  without  refilling;  an  ex¬ 
tra  large  flame  suitable  for  night  watchmen  and  other 
work  where  good  light  and  long  hours  are  the  require¬ 
ments.  Wick  twice  as  large  as  in  ordinary  lanterns.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it;  if  he  does  not  keep  it  have  him  order  it. 

Send  your  address  for  free  pocket  catalogue  and  got  ac¬ 
quainted  With  DIETZ  LRNTERN9. 

royal  (or  no.  i.  b)  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  large  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  §40  to  §60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
§19.50  ;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  §20  ;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  new  yearly  subscriptions,  for  §25. 
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January  Premiums. 

We  said  last  week  that  some  of  the  club  raisers  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  receive  the  $2  premiums  Saturday  night.  So  they  were. 
Mr.  Josiah  Sprague,  New  York,  writes  :  “I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  receive  it.  "  Mr.  Van  Eps  says  :  “  I  was  greatly  surprised.”  Some 
of  the  winners  this  week  will  be  surprised  too  !  Here  they  are  : 


1.  — W.  S.  MOORE . . . New  York. 

2.  — D.  A.  WAGNER . New  York. 

3.  — W.  J.  BILLS . New  York. 

4. -J.  H.  AU . Ohio 

5. — C.  U.  GEETING . Illinois. 

6.  — E.  G.  PACKARD . Delaware. 


Notice  that  six  of  them  get  $2  each.  Six  more  will  get  82  each  next 
Saturday  night.  Will  you  be  one  of  them?  Just  remember  that 
you  keep  the  commission,  and  every  name  counts  for  the  five  cash 
premiums  January  30  besides;  all  cash  this  time.  There  will  he 
more  surprises  when  they  are  awarded.  Do  you  want  a  surprise  of 
a  nice  check  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

“NEST  EGGS.” 

It  is  about  time  for  the  benevolent  in¬ 
dividual  who  wants  to  give  away  some 
wonderful  seed  or  plant,  to  begin  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  watched  the  operations 
of  this  warm-hearted  person  for  many 
years.  He  (or  she)  has  offered  plans  for 
a  windmill,  recipes  for  making  butter, 
or  preserving  fruit,  Crimson  clover  seed 
and  dozens  of  other  things.  It  is  all  as 
free  as  air — only  you  send  a  few  stamps 
to  pay  postage.  The  result  is  that  the 
other  person  gets  a  fine  lot  of  postage 
stamps  and  a  list  of  names  to  sell  to 
people  who  have  circulars  to  send  out. 
You  get  a  lot  of  worthless  stuff,  and 
your  name  is  put  on  a  list  which  may  be 
sold  to  dealers  who  will  send  to  your 
family  a  lot  of  trash  in  the  shape  of 
immoral  circulars,  or  so-called  “medical” 
books.  This  bait  has  been  put  out 
earlier  than  usual  this  year,  and  is  more 
cunningly  devised  than  ever.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  a  woman  who  carries  the 
good  old  name  of  Nancy,  and  who  writes 
from  Texas  : 

Believing  that  many  of  your  woman  readers 
will  be  interested  in  tbe  following  facts,  I  send 
them  for  publication  in.  The  R.  N.-Y. :  Last  year, 

I  had  a  lot  of  Nest  Egg  gourds  and  placed  them  in 
my  hens’  nests.  After  being  in  the  nests  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  I  missed  one  of  them  out  of  a  nest. 
The  nest  egg  in  this  particular  nest  was  a  large 
one,  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  I  came  across  a  large  chicken 
snake  that  could  hardly  travel,  having  a  large 
hump  in  the  center  of  its  body.  On  killing  the 
snake  and  cutting  it  open,  I  found  the  Nest  Egg 
gourd.  I  will  forward  a  few  of  the  seeds  of  the 
gourd  to  any  woman  reader  of  your  paper  who 
will  send  me  a  self-addressed  envelope  and  three 
letter  stamps.  I  have  never  been  troubled  with 
chicken  snakes  since  that  one  swallowed  the 
Nest  Egg  gourd.  The  Nest  Egg  gourd  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  where  it  is  extensively  grown  for  nest 
eggs  and  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  rapid-growing  plant,  well  adapted  for  cover¬ 
ing  screens,  old  sheds,  etc.,  makes  a  beautiful  run¬ 
ning  vine  with  yellow  flowers,  and  each  vine 
bears  about  a  dozen  gourds. 

That  is  a  work  of  art.  We  expect  to 
see  it  printed  in  many  of  the  farm 
papers  with  full  address,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Nancy  will  reap  a  rich 
harvest  of  stamps.  Lots  of  people  suffer 
from  “  snakes  ”  that  are  produced  from 
drinking  out  of  larger  gourds.  On  the 
homeopathic  principle  that  like  cures 
like,  these  little  gourds  may  overcome 
the  effect  of  the  larger  gourds.  If  that 
be  true,  they  would  beat  the  Keeley 
cure,  and  we  suggest  to  Nancy  that  she 
make  that  claim  in  her  next  letter.  It 
will  take  better  and  call  out  more  stamps. 

This  humbug  business  of  promising 
great  things  when  you  know  that  the 
promise  is  built  on  a  very  small  chunk 
of  performance,  creeps  into  all  kinds  of 
business.  We  have  more  or  less  of  it  in 
the  agricultural  papers.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  an  old  friend  in  Massachusetts  : 

I  was  brought  up  to  attend  regularly  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Friends’  meetings  where  singing  or  music 
did  not  form  a  part  of  the  exercises.  During  late 
years,  I  have  sometimes  attended  the  newer 
styles  of  Friends’  gatherings  where  attempts 


Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness  are 
immediately  relieved  by  “ Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches .”  Have  them  always  ready.— Adv. 


were  made  to  worship  with  vocal  music.  This 
jarred  upon  my  feelings.  Itseemed  to  me  that  the 
singing  was  out  of  place.  When  I  attend  the 
meetings  of  other  denominations,  the  singing 
does  not  trouble  me;  it  is  properly  a  part  of  the 
service.  The  column,  “  As  We  Go  to  Press,”  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  jar  upon  my  feelings,  it  is 
all  right;  in  fact,  I  like  to  read  it;  but  when  I  find, 
as  I  do  in  some  farm  papers,  in  almost  every  col¬ 
umn  or  page,  statements  of  the  goodness  of  the 
paper,  absurd  claims,  assertions  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  run  out  and  get  subscribers,  that  its 
readers  will  get  better  service  by  writing  adver¬ 
tisers  that  they  take  said  paper,  and  lots  more 
nonsense  of  like  character,  I  am  just  disgustedi 
When  I  commence  to  read  an  article  on  hens,  I  do 
not  like  to  wind  it  up  with  the  assertion  that  my 
hens  will  not  be  lousy  if  I  take  the  paper,  or  some 
other  equally  true  (?)  statement.  In  one  of  my 
papers,  I  recently  found  over  50  references  to  the 
goodness  of  the  paper,  or  that  my  duty  required 
me  to  get  subscribers.  Confined  to  its  proper 
place,  the  advertisements  for  the  paper  are  all 
right.  They  do  not  jar.  Mixed  all  along  with 
reading  matter,  they  are,  it  seems  to  me,  all 
wrong.  “  Long  life  ”  to  The  R,  N.-Y.  It  is  a  great 
help  to  me.  b.  t.  w. 

We  always  were  modest.  Never  did 
like  to  blow  our  own  horn,  yet  when 
some  kind  friend  comes  along  with  great 
(Concluded  next  week.) 


A  queen  is  only  a 
woman  after  all,  and 
every  woman  is  a 
queen  if  she  be  a 
perfect  woman. 
The  crown  of  wo¬ 
manhood  is  mother¬ 
hood.  There  is  no 
higher  thing  than 
this.  There  is  no 
better  thing  that 
any  woman  can  do 
than  to  be  a  mother 
of  bright  and  happy 
children.  That  is 
the  best  and  highest 
thing  that  anybody 
can  do  in  this  world. 
It  cannot  be  achiev¬ 
ed  by  a  woman  who 
isn’t  healthy,  who 

(suffers  from  any  of 
the  weaknesses  or 
disorders  peculiar  to 
her  sex.  A  false 
idea  of  modesty 
which  prevents  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  carelessness  which  pre¬ 
vents  an  application  of  knowledge  are 
the  most  prolific  causes  of  this  kind 
of  sickness.  Thirty  years  ago,  knowledge 
of  the  prevalence  of  such  disorders  in¬ 
duced  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  than  as  now, 
chief  consulting  physician  of  the  Invalid’s 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  to  devote  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  study  to  the  preparation  of  a  remedy 
that  would  invigorate  and  strengthen  the 
womanly  organism  —  that  would  cure 
perfectly  and  positively  all  forms  of  fe¬ 
male  weakness  —  that  would  take  the 
danger  away  from  childbirth,  and  greatly 
lessen  the  pains  of  labor.  This  remedy  is 
called  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription. 
That  it  accomplished  the  object  for  which 
it  was  intended  is  proven  by  its  remark¬ 
able  and  continued  success  for  30  years. 
Women  will  gain  much  knowledge  by 
reading  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  thousand  page 
“Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.”  A 
free  copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  21  one- 
cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only. 
Address,  World’s  Dispensary  Medical 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Delaware  farm,  140  acres,  all  tillable. 
Modern  three-story,  eleven-room  resi¬ 
dence,  two  barns,  carriage-house,  etc. 
Five  tenant  houses;  all  in  good  order. 
Located  in  grove,  just  out  of  large  town,  at  railroad 
station.  2,500  bearing  peach,  75  apple,  pears,  plums, 
small  fruits.  Healthy,  unsurpassed  climate.  Winters 
mild.  All  for  $5,000.  Terms  easy.  Address  “  W.W.'-, 
Box  255,  Dover.  Delaware. 


Bnckeyc  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

il.o  manufacturer,  of  Irj..  Orentlnc,  Iron  Tnrblne  »o«S 
Bnekeye  Wind  Engine*.  Hucktye  Fore©  i^mpiu 
Buekej©,  ©lobe  aod  Champion  Lawn  Mower*.  Send 
for  Illufttraud  Catalogue  and  Prices  Ij 

Mast,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O. 


HARTMAN  WIRECFENCE 


A.  cheap,  flur 
able  lasting 
fence  for 
all  kinds 
of  uses. 

Horses. 

Cattle, 

Sheep/ 

Hogs, 
ana 
Poul¬ 
try. 

Fits 
all 

cases.' 

No 

break¬ 
ing  in 
winter, 
nor  sag 
in  summer. 

Hartman  Mfg.  Co7 
Bllwosd  City,  Pa. 


ALL 


Made  of  the  best 
Galvanized 
Steel  Wire. 
'  .24  to  60  in. 
.high.  Is 


gj iiiigc 


SrtfeESSgs  a 


FENCE 


utm 
Sane 
6  in 
imesh 
20 

rods 
in  e 
roll 
Send 
for 
prices 
&  cir¬ 
culars. 
It saves 
money, 
Manhattan 
Bldg.,  Chica 
277  Broad  wn: 


is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure.  The  best 


Fertilizers 


contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States— is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

•  Practical  farmers  say  it  is  the  best.  Fence 
|  In  use  seven  years  still  in  first-class  condi- 

•  tion.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

•  KEYS  TONE  WO  VEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

•  19  Kush  8t..  Peoria.  Ill. 


The  Only  Coiled  Spring  FeriGe. 

It  has  taken  us  ten  years  to  convince  the  public 
that  elasticity  is  absolutely  necessary  in  an 
eilicient  and  durable  wire  fence,  it  was  the  Coiled 
Spring  that  did  it.  We  own  the  original  patent  on 
this  device.  ‘‘A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian  Mich. 


WOVEN  .WJM.FENCE 


iloKt  Oil  Earth.  Ilome-hlgh,  Hull- 
htrong,  Fig  and  Chicken-tight.  With 
our  lit  FLEX  AITOHVI1C  Machine  i 

you  can  make  00  rods  a  dav  for  ] 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. , 

Over  50  styles.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  loti.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


BEST  WIRE  FENCING 

Easily  and  quickly  built  with  our  machine. 

Its  LOW  COST  will  surprise  you. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

EUREKA  FENCE  COMPANY 


BOX  Y,  RICHMOND ,  IN D. 


rwith 

the 


EMPIRE 
KING 


.  ..ST.-WIF'EH  KNAPSACK 

__  _ AGITATORS.  No  scorching 

foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Free. 

FIELD  FORCE  FUMF  CO.,  Hi  Market  8t.,Lotkport,  N.Y.I 


A  Thousand  Gals 

OF  BO  It  OF  A  UX 
MIXTURE  .  .  . 
reduced  to  a  mist 
is  a  fair  day’s  work 
for  the  .  .  . 

ECLIPSE  No.  3 

or  2,000  Gallons  for  No,  5. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

90  acres  of  beautiful  rich  land,  well  fruited,  elegant 
location,  good  buildings,  convenient  to  station.  Pos¬ 
session.  Price,  $3,500;  $1,500  cash,  balance  five  or  ten 
years.  J.  R.  McGONIGAL,  Dover,  Del. 


A  Natural 
Fertilizer 

for  all  kinds  of 

Field  and  Carden 

U  i  rk  111  11 /A  r.  Su ppl  ied  i  n  car- 

nARI)W00/)loi\f  ,ots>  direcl  from  Ca- 
,  ■  q  yT  n nadlaii  storehouses,  in 

A  SiHP  hulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 

der  Phonal  supervision. 
(\  l  A  MY1  Vi  Guaranteed  quality  and 
'TJRht-  Write  for  free  pam- 
N\t-no'  Phletand  price-list. 

p-R-lalor. 

®  Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 

Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO. 


C.A.H0TZE 


"When  I  left  Mason  County,  Ky.,  in  April, 
1873,”  says  Mr.  C.  A.  Hotze,  of  Indianola, 
Red  Willow  County,  Neb.,  “I  had  one  yoke 
of  oxen,  a  wagon,  plow,  and  money  enough 
to  last  me  a  year.  I  have  followed  stock- 
raising,  farming  and  gardening.  Have  made 
at  gardening  from  $700  to  $1,000  a  year. 

I  own  360  acres,  valued  at  $10,000.  My 
improvements  are  worth  $4,000.  I  have  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees.  I  raised  about  50  bushels 
of  cherries  this  year,  which  I  sold  for  $2.50 
per  bushel.”  \  ■ 

IN  OUR 

NEBRASKA  BOOK 

(40  Pages  with  Maps  and  Illustrations)' 

are  dozens  of  statements  like  that  of  Mr. ' 
Hotze.  They  are  made  by  farmers  who 
have  made  a  success  of  farming.  They  show 
that  Nebraska  is  as  good  a  State  as  any  in 
the  Union. 

The  book  in  which  they  appear  is  as  differ-") 
ent  from  the  ordinary  agricultural  pamphlet 
as  day  is  from  night.  It  is  interesting,  prac¬ 
tical,  truthful.  In  a  straightforward,  simple 
fashion,  it  tells  you  everything  you  need  to 
know  about  Nebraska  —  its  climate,  people, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  markets,  soil  and 
crops.  It  explains  why  the  Nebraska  farmer 
makes  money  in  spite  of  low  prices  and  hard 
times.  Why  land  is  cheap — and  how  it  is  as 
easy  for  an  intelligent  and  industrious  man  to 
buy  a  Nebraska  farm  as  it  is  to  rent  one  in 
any  State  east  of  the  Missouri  River., 

Every  farm  renter  who  wants  to  become) 
a  farm-owner;  every  farm-owner  who  is  tired 
of  trying  to  make  money  off  high-priced  land; 
every  father  who  wants  to  give  his  sons  a 
start  on  the  high  road  to  independence,  should 
write  for  a  copy.  Free. 

J.  FRANCIS, 

Pxmngcr  Agent  Burlington  Route, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


j  PROFITABLE  FERTILIZING 

•  io  get  the  most  profit  from  fertilizers  the  right  materials  must  be  used,  und  those  obtained  at  low- 

•  est  prices.  To  do  this  mix  fertilizers  at  home  and  use  the  M  T T  —  r\T?  caim 
|  best  and  mostsoluable  form  of  NITROGEN  or  “AMMONIA”  ■  *  KA  I  EL  Ur  9UUA 

J  Teh  Dollars  per  ton  saved  on  every  ton  of  fertilizer  used  and  better  results  obtained.  How 
j  to  do  it,  and  other  valuable  facts  in  pamphlet  “Food  for  Plants.”  Sent  free.  Please  ask  for  it 

f  S.  M.  HARRIS,  MORETON  FARM,  P.  O.,  NEW  YORK. 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS— Continued. 
lungs  full  of  air  that  must  be  blown  out, 
we  leave  the  horn  right  handy  for  him 
and  listen  with  all  the  voluntary  muscles 
of  the  ear  when  he  makes  the  echoes 
ring. 

And  by  the  way,  while  we  are  at  it, 
let’s  have  a  regular  concert  on  the  horn. 
Here’s  a  man  that  knows  what  he  blows 
about : 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the 
direct  and  satisfactory  answers  which  have  been 
made.  They  have  helped  me  to  a  whole  lot  of 
exact  information  about  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Wisconsin.  c.  m.  t. 

Here  is  a  tenor  note  from  Fred  Grundy : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  greatest  mind  stimulant  in 
the  world.  The  farmer  who  reads  it  carefully  is 
compelled  to  think,  and  thinking  invariably  leads 
to  improved  methods.  frkd  grundt. 

If  any  one  needs  that  sort  of  a  sentiment, 
we  have  it  for  sale  at  $1  a  year. 

Here’s  another  sensible  man  from 
Oregon  : 

Another  reason  why  I  did  not  want  the  paper 
discontinued  is  that  it  is  a  clean,  moral  paper.  I 
have  one  little  boy  just  getting  big  enough  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  happenings  of  the  world,  and 
you  furnish  a  paper  that  will  not  teach  him  im¬ 
moralities.  r.  c. 

Eddyville,  Ore. 

That’s  right.  The  best  way  to  keep 
clean  is  to  beware  of  the  dirt !  Moral 
dirt  doesn’t  merely  smirch  a  boy’s  mind 
— it  scratches  in. 

Here  is  a  Canadian  with  a  true  re¬ 
mark  : 

My  friend  is  very  much  pleased  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.  He  says  that  one  idea  about  corn  ties 
which  he  got  from  an  October  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  put  in  practice,  is  worth,  and  will 
pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years.  l.  .j.  m. 

Waterdown,  Ont. 

“  Put  in  practice”  you  see  !  That  tells 
the  story.  We  get  the  idea — you  work 
it  out. 

Too  bad  we  haven’t  room  for  more 
such  notes  this  week,  but  space  is  short. 
We  just  want  to  say  to  you  that  one  of 
the  best  nest  eggs  you  can  put  into  your 
neighbor’s  home  is  a  year’s  subsbription 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  !  Try  it  ! 


VERMONT  DAIRYMEN  IN  COUNCIL. 

The  dairymen  of  Vermont  are  progressing. 
They  had,  by  far,  the  best  exhibition  of  butter 
and  cheese  ever  shown  in  New  England  at  a 
similar  meeting.  The  officers  of  the  association 
are  wide  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Woods,  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  told  the  farmers  about  the  feeding  of 
dairy  stock.  He  said  that  steaming,  cooking, 
etc.,  do  not  make  foods  more  digestible,  but  more 
palatable,  and  the  more  palatable  fodders  are, 
the  better,  for  then  cattle  will  eat  more,  and  the 
more  we  can  get  cows  to  eat,  the  better.  When 
cattle  eat  boards,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  need  min¬ 
eral  in  foods,  as  salt,  wheat  bran,  etc. 

As  to  hay,  the  more  rapid  the  curing  and  the 
less  it  is  handled,  the  better.  It  is  not  best  to 
keep  hay  over,  as  the  older  it  is  the  poorer  it 
grows.  It  loses  both  in  weight  and  digestibility. 
Early-cut  hay  is  the  best,  but  do  not  cut  too  early 
— when  in  bloom  is  the  right  time. 

Don’t  take  the  feeding  standards  too  seriously. 
They  are  not  perfect.  You  can’t  use  applied 
mathematics  in  feeding.  The  ration  that  is  best 
for  one  cow  may  not  be  best  for  another  of  the 
same  size.  We  must  watch  our  cows,  study  them, 
develop  each  cow  to  her  greatest  capacity,  weigh 
and  test. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Gurler,  of  DeKalb,  Ill.,  gave  the  farm¬ 
ers  much  excellent  instruction.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  dairymen  have  to  meet  the  country 
over  is  the  present  faulty  method  of  testing  and 
paying  for  butter  fats.  There  is  a  great  varia. 
tion  in  the  ways  of  creamery  men.  Patrons  get 
dissatisfied.  This  variation  in  results  arises 
either  from  ignorance,  faulty  figuring,  inaccurate 
apparatus  or  from  dishonesty.  One  creamery 
wants  to  make  a  better  showing  than  another. 
The  surplus  bothers  patrons. 

Prof.  Alvord,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
said  that  all  testing  apparatus  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  State,  and  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  test  creamery  milk  until  he  has  been 
trained,  examined  and  duly  licensed.  Maine  and 
Iowa  regulate  this  by  law.  Every  dairy  State 
should  and  must  put  this  under  State  control. 
This  is  a  matter  of  greatest  importance.  Cream¬ 
ery  men  should  be  as  anxious  for  this  as  the 
patrons. 

Prof.  Alvord  thinks  it  better  to  separate  the 
cream  at  home  and  take  it  to  large  central  sta¬ 
tions  to  be  made  into  butter.  Home  making  of 
butter  under  the  best  conditions  costs  from  six 
to  eight  cents,  and  goes  up  to  12  cents,  marketing 
included.  Farmers  do  not  value  their  own  or 
their  wives’  labor  high  enough.  It  is  an  immense 
burden  on  the  dairy  industry  to  carry  the  vast 
weight  of  milk  to  the  creameries  and  back.  It 
takes  much  precious  time.  Teams  can  be  sent 
out  to  gather  the  cream  when  it  is  separated  by 
centrifugal  power.  Creameries  should  be  con¬ 


solidated,  several  weak  ones  into  one  strong  one. 
Cooperative  creameries  are  by  far  the  best. 

Miss  Annie  Barrows,  of  Boston,  gave  two  talks 
on  cooking.  The  women  have  an  auxiliary  to 
the  men’s  association.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  see 
a  nice  young  woman  on  the  platform  before  an 
audience,  talking  all  the  while. 

Prof.  Hiils  spoke  on  Better  Farm  Dinners.  He 
used  charts,  and  showed  the  faults  of  farmers’ 
dietaries,  and  also,  the  results  of  the  meager 
scientific  investigations  in  this  country. 

_  j.  w.  NEWTON. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  LECTURES. 

The  following  lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  at  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Boston,  during  the  winter.  There 
will  be  opportunity  for  discussion  : 

January  23. — The  Chrysanthemum:  Its  Past, 
Present  and  Future. — By  Mr.  E.  M.  Wood,  Welles¬ 
ley. 

•January  30.— Plant  Beauty  (with  blackboard 
sketches.)  —  By  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  North 
Scituate. 

February  13. — Sweet  Peas. — By  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Hutchins,  Indian  Orchard. 

February  20. — Market  Gardening. — By  Mr.  T. 
Greiner. 

February  27.— Good  Food  from  the  Garden. — By 
Miss  Anna  Barrows,  Boston. 

March  13. — Horticulture  in  Canada  (with  stere- 
opticon  illustrations). — By  Prof.  William  Saun¬ 
ders,  Director  Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

March  20. — Soils  and  Potting. — By  Mr.  T.  D. 
Hatfield,  Wellesley. 

March  27.— The  Spread  of  Plant  Diseases:  A 
consideration  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  para¬ 
sitic  organisms  are  disseminated. — By  Dr.  Erwin 
F.  Smith,  Assistant  Pathologist,  Division  of  Veg¬ 
etable  Physiology  and  Pathology,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  Saturday  in  each  month  is  reserved 
for  a  business  meeting  of  the  society. 


The  Oxford  Down  sheep  breeders  of  Genesee 
County,  Mich.,  recently  organized  a  county  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  now  invite  all  Oxford  Down  breeders 
in  the  State  to  meet  at  Flint,  February  2,  to  form 
a  Michigan  association. 

David  R.  Sperry,  the  founder  and  head  of  the 
firm  of  D.  R.  Sperry  <fc  Co.,  Batavia.  Ill.,  makers 
of  farm  boilers,  kettles,  etc.,  died  suddenly 
December  31,  in  his  72nd  year.  The  business 
was  established  by  him  nearly  30  years  ago. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  January  25,  at  10:30.  The  subject 
of  feeding  forms  an  important  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Vermont  Butter.— The  largest  and  finest  dis¬ 
play  of  butter  ever  shown  in  Vermont  was  re¬ 
cently  exhibited  at  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s 
meeting,  at  Montpelier,  January  5,  6  and  7,  There 
were  120 exhibits— highest  score,  98  points,  lowest 
score,  89  points.  Average  score,  93  1-3  points. 
Only  two  entries  scored  less  than  90  points.  Eight 
of  the  exhibits  scored  from  97  to  98  points.  The 
attractive  manner  in  which  the  butter  was  dis¬ 
played,  and  its  fine  quality,  go  far  in  helping  to 
market  the  product,  and  show  that  the  Vermont 
dairyman  stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  improved 
butter  making.  Hon.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  of  the 
Dairy  Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  says,  “This  exhibition 
of  Vermont  butter  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.” 
Mr.  Orrin  Bent,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  judges,  says, 
“  This  is  the  finest  and  best  exhibition  of  butter 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  passed  upon.” 

Sec.  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Ass’n.  g.  w.  pierce. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  January  It;.  1897. 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 20  Si- 

Western,  flzsts . 18  @19 

Western,  seconds . 15  @17 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

June  extras . —  <@— 

State,  fancy . 18  @19 

Common  to  prime . 13  @17 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 15  @164 

Firsts . 13)4  @14 

Seoonds . . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 144@15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 12  '@13 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds . 12  @— 

Tabs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

8eoonds . U  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . —  @— 

Thirds .  8  @  8% 

Factory,  fancy . 13  @14 

Factory,  firsts .  11  @12 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @10 

Faotory,  thirds .  7  @8 

Rolls,  fresh .  8  @14 

Old  butter .  5  @  8 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 11  @11  4 

White,  fancy . 11  @— 

Choice . 10  @104 

Good  to  prime . 10  @104 

State  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  74®  9 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 11  @11)4 

Small,  white,  fancy . 11  @— 

Small,  good  to  choice . 104@104 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @8)4 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice .  9  @  94 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  9  @94 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  54@  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  34®  44 

Full  skims .  24®  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  dot  20  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  17  @  174 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  17  @  174 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  —  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  15  @  16 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  1(54@  — 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  13  @  — 


Western  refrigerator,  fair,  per  case . 2  50  @3  00 

Western  limed,  defective,  per  case . 2  00  @3  00 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @3  00 

Western  refrigerators,  tasty,  per  case  ..1  75  @2  40 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  .1  00@1  37 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Greening,  per  bbl .  8Q@1  60 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25@2  00 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Lady  Apples,  per  keg . 1  00@1  50 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  B0@  70 
Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00@5  50 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl .  . 3  00@3  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  60 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  .  75@1  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  . 2  60@4  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.Y..  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  10@  12 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  9@  10 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box . . 2  50@4  50 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box .  8  00@12  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  4  00@  6  50 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  4  00@  9  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs .  70  @72 

No.  2 . 65  @674 

No.  3 . 55  @60 

Shipping . 50  @56 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 50  @55 

8alt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 90  @95 

No.  2 .  80  @85 

Short  rye . 60  @70 

Tangled  rye  . 60  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HONEY . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @124 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @54 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  . 4  @44 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Extracted,  ner  lb .  6  @64 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . ..50  @— 

MB  AT8— DRB8SB  D. 

Yeals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  94@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  84®  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  64@  8 

Small,  per  lb .  b  @  6 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  54@  6 

Grassers .  —  @  — 

8pring  lambs,  each . . . 3  50  @6  60 

Roasting  pigs.  10-25  lbs.  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  64 

60  to  SO  lbs.,  per  lb .  54@  6 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  5  @  64 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @ 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  14  @  15 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  34@  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  34 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  34@  44 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  5  @  54 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Mixed,  per  lb .  64@  74 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hickorynuts.  new.  per  bUBhel  of  50  lbs.  .2  25  @2  60 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  75  @1  00 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  50  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine,  per  sack . 1  26@1  50 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  18 

Jersey,  per  sack .  . 1  00@1  15 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

8weet8.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  75@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl... . 1  00@1  76 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  74 @  84 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  - 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  per  lb . 9  @  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  54@  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  70  @  95 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  86 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  60  @1  87 

Western,  per  pair . 126  @162 

Southern,  per  pair . 100  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  mixed,  fancy,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Young,  selected  hens .  134@  14 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb .  12  @  124 

Dry  packed,  fancy,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Dry  packed.  Western  fancy,  per  lb..  —  @  — 
8pring  cmckens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  — 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  10  @  12 

State  &  l’enn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  9  @  10 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  84@  94 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  84®  94 

Fowls.  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  S4@  9 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  84@  9 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  '@  6 

Spring  ducks,  Del.  &  Md.,  fancy,  per  lb..  13  @  14 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb _  12  @  14 

Spring  ducks,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese,  Maryland,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Capons,  Phila  ,  large,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Medium,  per  lb .  16  @  16 

Small  and  mixed  weight,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  76  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  26  @1  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  .  75@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5@  8 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  00@4  CO 

Red,  per  100 . 3  00@5  00 

Red,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  35@  0 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  30 

8mall,  per  doz .  io@  10 

Local,  per  doz  fiat  bunches  .  7501  50 

Cauliflower,  poor  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@7  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 8  00@10  00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@5  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  4-bbl  box . 1  00@2  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 5  00@  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  35@  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  75 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  4-bbl  basket .  60@1  60 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 3  25@4  00 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  26 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  50@3  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 2  D0@2  60 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  60@3  50 


Cur  Readers  Who  are  in  want  ot  a  Thresher. 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  net  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  prloe  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
BIN  IRD  HARDER,  Oohleskill,  New  Yorki  who  Bi  nds  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  iDDlicnuU  mentioning  this  paper 


Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl . .  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  rod,  per  bbl  ....  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. . .  —  @  — 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  40@2  60 

State  and  Western  white,  per  bbi . 2  50@5  00 

Parsnlos,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  60@2  60 

Per  basket . 1  50@2  75 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier .  75@i  25 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00015  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  35@1  25 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  60®  75 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket....  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  express,  per  bushel  basket . 2  00@3  00 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . 2  00@2  75 

Wax.  perorate . 2  00@2  50 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00@4  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl _  50@  76 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60@  70 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,730  cans  of  milk, 
164  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  421  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.45  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


desiring  properties  in  Florida, 
either  for  homes  or  invest¬ 
ments,  can  get  reliable  Infor¬ 
mation  by  addressing  Martin  Gritlin  &  ro  .  Palntka, 
Fla.  References:  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet's  Reports. 


ISSeeds 

|l897  Catalogue  SSy- 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

NcwYorki  CHICA.C3rO! 

14  Barclay  St.  84  and  86  Randolph  St. 


DIBBLES  PLAN 

To  get  new  customers  for  his 
celebrated  FARM  SEEDS. 

Your  selection  from  catalogue,  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.,  to  the  value  of _  $1.00 

Twelve  full  choice  Flower  Seeds,  usual 


value  at  retail .  1.00 

Total .  $2.00 


All  for  .$ I. OO 
You  get  the  Flower  Seeds  Free.  Catalogue  tells 
all  about  this  and  other  grand  offers.  Write  to-day 

ED  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedsman,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


GREAT  Carman  Potatoes 

You  will  have  to  grow  them  to  make  anything  with 
potatoes  these  times.  Their  large  yields  will  let  you 
out  Price  put  down  to  suit  the  times  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Gustavus,  Ohio. 


Maule’s  Early  Thoroughbred, 
$2.56  per  bushel;  Livingston,  $1; 
Banner,  75c.;  FLAGLE,  $3.  The  FLAGLK  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  over  seen,  besides  being  unsurpassed 
for  line  table  quality.  M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


Seed  Potatoes 


uCCu  rUldlUeS  Rural  New- York,  Early  Market, 
Green  Mountain,  60c.  per  bush :  $1.50  per  bbl,  if  ordered 
at  once.  D.  C.  HOPKINS,  Nurseryman,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


ern  seeds. 


MAI  I  9  Q  F  A  v  0  K 1 T  K* 

1  r\  the  c  0  m  i  n  y  new 

STRAWBERRY.  It  defies  competition. 
10  other  kinds.  Raspberries.  Blackber¬ 
ries.  Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS  for  Second-crop  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Double  crop  and  earlier  than  north- 
Cat.  free.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station.  Md 


FRUIT  PACKAGES SfnSs! 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  is  tho  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNT?.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITB0X  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co..  Ohio. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Webster,  Box  43,  Monroe  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 


51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS, GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  alFProduots  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Bend  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencilii,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  nvited* 
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THE  UDDER  OF  THE  COW. 

WIIAT  IT  IS  ;  WHAT  IT  DOKS. 

Part  IV. 

We  know  what  a  steam  engine  looks 
like.  There  is  a  door  through  which 
fuel  is  thrown  upon  a  fire.  Over  this 
fire  is  a  boiler  partly  filled  with  water. 
The  heat  from  the  fire  changes  the 
water  into  steam,  and  it  is  carried 
through  pipes  to  the  p  roper  places,  where 
its  expansive  force  is  made  to  turn 


STOMACH  OF  THE  COW.  Fig.  32. 


wheels,  and  from  these  wheels  carried, 
perhaps,  for  miles  in  any  direction. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  cow’s  stomach 
is  like  an  engine.  The  fuel  used  is  hay, 
ensilage,  fodder  and  grain.  This  goes 
in  through  the  cow’s  mouth  as  the  fuel 
goes  into  the  furnace  door.  As  in  the 
steam  boiler,  water  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  next  to  the  fuel.  The  cow,  as 
she  stands,  is  about  75  per  cent  water. 
It  is  water  that  softens  her  food,  that 
makes  the  blood  circulate,  and  makes  it 
possible  for  her  to  give  milk. 

A  picture  of  the  cow’s  engine  is  shown 
at  Pig.  32,  with  a  view  of  the  inside  at 
Fig.  33.  a  is  the  gullet  through  which 
the  food  comes  from  the  mouth,  b  h  is 
the  first  stomach  or  paunch,  called  the 
rumen.  This  immense  bag  holds  about 
250  quarts  in  an  animal  of  average  size, 
and  makes  up  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  stomach ;  c  is  the 
second  stomach  or  recticulum.  You 


INSIDE  OF  COW’S  STOMACH.  Fig.  33. 

might  say  that  this  is  a  sort  of  sac  at¬ 
tached  to  the  paunch,  but  its  lining  is 
different,  and  it  is  capable  of  grinding 
and  fining  food  that  is  not  fully  prepared 
in  the  paunch  ;  d  is  the  third  stomach 
or  manifolds.  Examine  it  in  the  next 
carcass  you  open,  and  you  will  find  its 
rough  coat  covered  with  hard  hooks  or 
grinders  fitted  just  right  for  grinding 
the  food  ;  e  is  the  fourth  stomach  or  ren¬ 
net.  Here  it  is  that  the  food  is  digested 
or  passed  through  the  walls  into  the 


blood  vessels,  from  which  it  is  sent  all 
over  the  body  ;  (j  and  /  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  intestines,  through  which  the 
solid  wastes  of  the  body  are  passed  away. 

Now  the  food  comes  to  the  cow’s 
mouth  ;  she  gives  it  a  chewing,  and  as 
she  chews,  a  quantity  of  saliva  pours  out 
from  the  glands  around  the  mouth  and 
moistens  the  food.  Then  down  it  goes 
through  the  gullet  to  any  one  of  these 
four  stomachs,  for  the  cow  has  the  power 
to  send  it  into  any  one,  or  from  one  to 
another  as  she  sees  fit.  Generally,  the 
food  goes  to  the  big  paunch  ;  this  is 
usually  well  filled  with  water.  The  food 
is  softened  and  ground.  If  it  is  not  fine 
enough,  the  cow  contracts  the  muscles 
of  the  paunch  and  gullet  and  floats  it  up 
within  reach  of  her  tongue  and  chews  it 
over.  This  is  called  chewing  the  cud. 
Watch  the  cow  and  see  how  she  does  it. 

After  soaking  and  grinding  again  and 
again,  the  food  is  carried  onto  the  fourth 
stomach,  where  part  of  it  is  digested — 
the  rest  passing  out  through  the  intes¬ 
tines  as  manure.  The  first  three  parts 
of  the  stomach  may  be  compared  to  the 
furnace  of  the  engine,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  fuel  is  prepared  for  use.  The  fourth 
or  digesting  stomach  is  like  the  boiler 
with  its  water  ;  for  here  the  work  of  the 
other  stomachs  is  turned  to  account  and 
sent  all  over  the  body,  just  as  the  steam 
is  sent  through  the  pipes  to  do  its  work. 

You  can  readily  see  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  these  life  engines — chiefly  in 
the  parts  that  correspond  to  the  furnace 
or  where  the  fuel  is  handled.  A  horse 
has  but  one  stomach.  Instead  of  a  great 


DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  OF  A  HEN.  Fig.  34. 

paunch  where  the  food  is  softened  and 
ground,  the  horse  has  but  one  receptacle, 
holding  about  12  quarts.  This  is  not  far 
from  the  size  of  the  cow’s  true  or  digest¬ 
ing  stomach,  but  there  is  no  place  for 
grinding  or  crushing  the  food  except  in 
the  horse’s  mouth.  If  you  look  at  the 
ashes  from  two  different  factories  or 
houses,  you  will  often  notice  that  one 
lot  is  fairly  black  with  unburned  coal, 
while  the  other  has  but  little.  Examine 
specimens  of  horse  ind  cow  manure,  and 
you  will  notice  that  the  cow  manure  is 
fine  and  moist.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
large  pieces.  The  horse  manure  is  full 
of  large  pieces  of  hay,  and  is  much  more 
dry.  It  is  just  the  difference  between 
the  burning  capacity  of  two  engines. 
We  must  consider  this  while  we  are 
talking  about  feeding,  because  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  cow  with  her  great  paunch 
and  other  facilities  for  grinding  food, 
was  designed  by  Nature  to  thrive  on 
rough  and  coarse  fodder  or  bulky  food. 


Naturally  she  can  do  better  work  than 
the  horse  with  ensilage  or  coarse  fodder. 
We  also  see  how  she  may  live  for  days 
without  fresh  food,  if  that  great  stom¬ 
ach  is  full.  Notice,  too,  how,  unless  she 
has  a  perfect  supply  of  water,  she  is 
sure  to  suffer. 

And  now,  while  we  are  at  it,  let  us 
consider  another  form  of  life  engine — 
that  of  the  hen.  No  doubt  many  poultry 
men  have  asked  themselves  this  question : 

Does  the  process  of  digestion  begin  in  a  hen’s 
crop,  or  after  the  food  leaves  the  crop  ?  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  the  crop  is  used  as  a  feeding 
reservoir,  and  that  digestion  does  not  actually 
begin  before  the  gizzard  is  reached.  o.  w.  m. 

The  question  is  answered  as  follows 
by  Dr.  Kilborne : 

“The  digestive  apparatus  of  birds  is 
constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
that  of  mammals,  and  the  digestive  pro¬ 
cesses,  while  essentially  the  same,  still 
present  several  peculiarities.  In  most 
mammals,  the  process  of  digestion  be¬ 
gins  in  the  mouth,  where  the  food  is 
crushed  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  the 
first  digestive  fluid  or  ferment.  In 
fowls,  owing  to  the  imperfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  salivary  glands,  little  or  no 
saliva  is  secreted,  and  digestion  does  not 
begin  until  the  food  reaches  the  gland¬ 
ular  or  true  stomach,  6,  Fig  34. 

“  Let  us  follow  the  food  of  the  fowl  in 
its  course  through  the  alimentary  canal, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS. 


Michigan  State  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College  P.  O.,  Mich., 

January  6,  1897. 

“  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  repeat  my  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators.  For  another  year  they  have 
been  in  constant  use  under  my  immediate  observa¬ 
tion.  The  per  cent  of  fat  in  skim-milk  is  seldom 
more  than  a  mere  trace.  Although  subjected  to 
the  trying  conditions  of  a  dairy  course  where  be¬ 
ginners  must  put  them  together  and  operate 
them,  they  have  required  little  or  no  repairs,  and 
are  still  in  excellent  condition.  The  result  of  a 
long  course  of  experiments,  during  which  these 
machines  have  been  subjected  to  everv  reason¬ 
able  test,  commend  them  for  efficiency,  thorough¬ 
ness  of  skimming,  small  power  required,  ease  of 
management  and  perfect  construction.” 

Clinton  D.  Smith,  Director.  ' 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


There  Are  So  Many 

things  to  say  about  the  "Champion.” 
that  if  this  paper  were  published 
daily,  this  space  would  not  be  half 
large  enough  to  tell  it  all  in  the  year, 
so  just  send  for  our  book. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN 


3wing 

Stan¬ 

chions, 

Newton 

Ties. 

Dairy 

Supplies 


We  make 
Watering 
Basins  for 
Horses  and 
Cattle,  with 

styles  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  fastening,  at 
prices  from  75c.  to  $1.50. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO 


Dover  Plains 


PERFECT  BASIN, 

FOB  STOCK. 

7 Oc  for  cash  in  new  sec¬ 
tion.  Self-cleaning;  can’t 
splash  or  freeze.  Right 
shape.  On  trial.  Order 
now  and  compare. 

D.  H.  BAUSMAN, 
Bausman,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Kef- 
ties,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  SW  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  Ill. 


ij  "T  Jo1S?s  BRUISES 

J  A  PROriPT  AND  CERTAIN  CURE  NO  ONE  REFUSES. 


SAVE  THE  TOLL 

by  grinding  your  own  grain . 
All  QEOUND  QBAIN  IS  DIGESTED. 
,  No  hogs  need 
follow  where  the 

Scientific 

IS  used.  The  four  sizes,  for 
steam,  grind  all  kinds  of 
grain  shucked  orunshucked 
Also  horse  power  grinders. 

Catalog  FREE.  THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


TiilECONOMY 

|  of  Ground  Feed”  is  a  valuable  work 
It  on  that  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr. 

Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent’ 
to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of  < 

..KELLY  DUPLEX! 

IGRINDING  MILL.: 

•  The  mill  that  grinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed*. 
I  grains  into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist  as  desired.  ( 
,  Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  off;, 
,  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  little  power.  ] 
1  No  experience  required  to  opernte.  Write  to-day.  ’ 
C  VCMYPflNo8  Warder  St.,  * 
U.  O.  IVLLLI  bU.  SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.  < 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
nillin  sizes  and  styles.  Kvery 
KltHK  mill  warranted 
U  WIN  II  “Book  onMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

\  All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  nllls  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYK  E  &  MARMONCO. 

’70  DAYST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Tile  "SMALLEY 


Our 
Silo 
Outfit 
at  Wort:. 


Our  “family” comprises  for’96,  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters,  Corn  Shrctlders,  heed  mills. 
Ear  Corn  Grinders,  Root  Cutters  and  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Our  pamphlets  should  be 
read  by  every  "up-to-date”  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  1.  “The  Model  Round  Silo  and  howto 
build  it;"  latest  reports  from  practical  Btock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,"  tho  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO..  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


THE 
PUBLIC 

DEMAND  FOR  A  MACHINE 

that  would  not  only  ent  en¬ 
silage,  hay,  straw  and  dry 
fodder,  but  which  would 
^SiMrkshred  dry  fodder  perfectly, 
“  led  us  to  supply  the  want 
with  the 

OHIO] 

Standard  Dry  Fodder  Shredder  which  is 
the  latest,  and  we  believe  the  best  of  its  kind,  i 
You  will  see  by  the  cut  itisthe  same  machinei 
with  a  shredder  cylinder;  it  is  interchangeable^ 
with  the  knife  cylinder.  Two  machines  in  one 
Will  tell  all  about  it  in  our  circulars 
and  catalogue,  mailed  FREE. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


BBrg,RlNBERS. 

GRIND 
CORN 


Ear  or  Shell 
Oats,  Wheat,  Eye 
and  Barley  Fine 
Enough  for  any 
Furpose. 

Made  only  by 
Stevens  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co., 
Joliet,  Ills. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

IO  (Hand  & 

fx  I  Power.] 

CUTTER 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  & 
vegetables  for  STOCK 
FEEDING.  The  only 
machine  made  with  self 
feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed  E 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  choking.  Used  every¬ 
where,  Catalog  FREE.  Address 
<  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

>  17  RiverStreet,  YPSI LAN Tl- MICH. 


GEM 


REST 

in  the  world. 
Send  for  circular. 


CLOVER 
CUTTER. 
WILSON  BROS. 

EASTON.  PA. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 
KRMISERS  LIQUID  EXTRACT of  smok^ 

uLAR.EKRAUSER&BRO.MlimPA 
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Primer  Science. 

(continued.) 

and  briefly  note  the  changes  as  they 
occur.  The  food,  when  swallowed,  first 
passes  into  the  crop,  4,  Fig.  34,  which  is 
simply  a  pouch  or  dilation  of  the  oeso¬ 
phagus,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in 
structure.  The  crop  serves  as  a  store¬ 
house  or  reservoir  for  the  food  as  it  is 
hastily  eaten  by  the  animal  while  feed¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  digestion  in  the  crop. 
The  only  change  that  takes  place  is  the 
partial  softening  of  the  dry  food  by 
being  impregnated  with  the  water  or 
other  fluids  which  the  fowl  drinks. 

“  Whenever  the  stomach  requires  food, 
the  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  crop  force  a  quantity  onward 
through  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  5,  Fig.  34,  with  the  glandular 
compartment  of  the  stomach  (3,  Fig.  34. 
The  stomach  of  the  fowl  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  and  very  different  compart¬ 
ments  ;  the  first  is  known  as  the  suc- 
centric  ventricle  or  glandular  stomach  6, 
Fig.  34,  the  true  stomach  in  fact,  where 
the  gastric  juices  are  secreted  and  where 
digestion  begins  ;  the  second  compart¬ 
ment  is  the  gizzard  or  muscular  stomach 
7,  Fig.  34.  The  glandular  or  true  stomach 
is  a  small  ovoid  sac  with  a  narrow 
cavity,  and  were  it  not  for  its  glandular 
structure,  might  be  considered  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  oesophagus. 

“  The  food  does  not  accumulate  in  the 
glandular  stomach,  being  retained  only 
long  enough  to  be  mixed  with  the  gas¬ 
tric  juices,  when  it  is  passed  on  to  the 
gizzard,  where  it  is  triturated  with 
silicious  pebbles  and  ground  to  a  pulp. 
When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently 
triturated  in  the  gizzard,  it  becomes  a 
partially  digested  grumous  mixture  that 
is  termed  chyme.  This  chyme  passes 
from  the  gizzard  into  the  intestine,  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  intestine  of  the  fowl  is 
nearly  uniform  in  diameter  throughout 
its  length,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  various  regions  or  subdivisions 
commonly  recognized  in  mammals. 

“  There  is  also  poured  into  the  upper 
portions  of  the  intestines  through  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  18,  Fig.  34, 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which, 
together  with  the  intestinal  juices,  is 
mixed  with  the  chyme  to  complete  the 
process  of  digestion.  The  assimilable 
products  of  digestion,  i.  e.,  the  diffusible 
peptones,  emulsified  fats,  sugars  and 
salts  in  solution  and  water,  are  mainly 
absorbed  by  the  capillary  blood  vessels 
and  lacteals  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
the  intestine.  The  waste  products  are 
allowed  to  pass  on  through  the  lower 
intestine,  and  are  excreted  as  feces.” 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  “inside 
works”  of  a  hen  are  much  like  those  of 
a  cow.  Instead  of  the  great  paunch 
filled  with  water,  the  hen  has  the  crop 
and  gizzard  with  moisture  and  small 
stones.  And  now,  knowing  something 
about  the  life  engine  in  cows  and  hens, 
let  us  consider  the  fuel  a  little. 


A  FEW  POINTS  ABOUT  INCUBATORS. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  three  persons 
who  make  a  failure  of  operating  in¬ 
cubators  where  there  is  one  who  makes 
a  success  of  it,  and  the  reasons,  I  think, 
are  very  easily  explained.  In  the  first 
place  the  unsuccessful  ones  will  purchase 
a  large  machine,  probably  200  or  300-egg 
size,  and  as  they  have  only  a  few  laying 
hens  they  will  keep  the  eggs  until  they 
get  enough  to  fill  the  machine,  using 
every  egg  that  they  have.  By  that  time 
those  first  saved  are  too  old  for  incubat¬ 
ing.  Again,  some  will  not  have  any  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  and  as  soon  as  the  incubator 
arrives  they  will  buy  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  shown  them  as  fresh  and 
fertile  eggs  ;  eggs  get  chilled  very 
quickly  at  this  season  of  the  year,  long 
before  they  are  frozen,  or  long  before 
one  might  think  they  are  injured,  but 
an  egg  that  has  been  chilled  the  least 
bit  is  ruined  for  hatching.  My  advice 
to  those  who  have  failed,  and  to  those 
about  to  start,  is,  if  you  have  not  enough 


laying  hens  to  fill  the  machine  in  three 
or  four  days,  arrange  matters  with  some 
farmer,  and  agree  to  pay  him  a  little 
extra  price  for  his  eggs,  if  he  will  take 
a  little  extra  care  of  them,  and  gather 
the  eggs  two  or  three  times  each  day. 
Do  not  place  them  all  in  the  incubator, 
but  sort  them  just  as  you  do  when  you 
are  going  to  set  a  hen  with  13  or  15  eggs. 
Use  only  those  that  are  perfect  in  shape, 
and  with  smooth,  perfect  shells. 

I  think  that  a  100-egg  incubator  is 
better  for  a  beginner  than  a  larger  size  ; 
then  run  the  machine  four  or  five  days 
before  placing  any  eggs  in  it,  so  that 
you  will  thoroughly  understand  its 
operations.  Place  the  eggs  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  as  the  directions  tell  you  ;  have  a 
stated,  regular  time  to  turn  them  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  always  fill  and  trim 
the  lamp  at  night,  so  that  it  will  have 
its  full  force  to  carry  the  temperature 
through  the  coolest  part  of  the  24  hours. 
After  the  fourth  day,  cool  the  eggs  at 
noon  by  opening  the  incubator  doors 
(don't  take  the  eggs  out  to  cool),  cool 
down  to  85  degrees  and  close  the  doors 
again.  Cool  every  day  until  the  18th 
day;  do  not  cool  after  that.  Use  the  egg 
tester  and  test  out  all  infertile  eggs  on 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day.  As  to 
moisture,  I  always  use  the  egg  tester 
for  this,  and  test  a  few  of  them  every 
night  or  two.  An  egg,  you  know,  must 
be  dried  down  to  one-fourth  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  shell  at  hatching  time,  and 
by  using  the  egg  tester  you  can  tell 
whether  it  is  drying  down  fast  enough 
or  not.  If  it  is  drying  down  too  fast, 
put  some  water  in  the  moisture  pans ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  drying 
enough,  take  the  water  out  of  the  pan. 
By  regulating  the  moisture  in  this  way, 
you  will  know  just  how  it  is  running. 

Always  let  the  chicks  remain  in  the 
machine  until  they  get  dry  and  smart. 
Be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  tempera¬ 
ture  run  down  when  they  are  hatching. 

Marilla,  N.  Y.  n.  h.  b. 

TWENTY-FIVE  BUSINESS  BENS. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  told  you  that  we 
had  a  little  flock  of  pullets  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  would  give  the  results. 
Commencing  in  1895  in  a  small  way,  as 
that  seemed  the  better  policy,  we  raised 
47  chickens  to  maturity  from  four  sit¬ 
tings  of  eggs.  Of  these,  we  kept  25 
pullets.  They  commenced  to  lay  about 
November  15,  1895,  when  six  months  old. 
From  that  date  to  November  15,  1896, 
they  laid  4,229  eggs — 169  average  each. 
Primarily,  we  engaged  in  this  business 
for  pleasure  and  fresh  eggs,  and  inci¬ 
dentally,  for  profit.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  will  show  how  well  we  have 
succeeded  : 


Eggs  sold  to  our  local  store .  $64  96 

Cost  of  feed .  $12.50 

Depreciation  of  stock .  2.46 

-  14.96 


Net  profit .  $50.50 


The  feed  was  bran  and  corn  meal, 
equal  parts  by  weight,  with  the  waste 
from  the  table  of  a  small  family,  a  trif¬ 
ling  amount,  for  the  morning  meal ; 
mixed  grain,  wheat,  oats  and  cracked 
corn,  equal  parts  by  measure,  and  some 
green  stuff  daily  in  its  season,  grass, 
weeds,  apples,  etc.,  with  shells,  grit, 
pure  water,  with  a  modicum  of  care  and 
common  sense.  No  patent  feeds,  medi¬ 
cines,  condiments  or  stimulating  foods 
were  used,  hence  we  have  no  certificates 
for  specialties  to  “make  hens  lay.” 
This  feed,  probably,  is  not  strictly  a 
“  balanced  ration”  ;  doubtless,  more 
meat  and  vegetables  would  be  better, 
but  the  result  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

Our  fowls  are  a  cross — three-fourths 
White  Leghorn,  one-fourth  W.  P.  Rock, 
a  handsome  business  fowl.  The  eggs 
are  uniform  in  size  and  larger  than  eggs 
average.  Their  winter  quarters  contain 
only  145  feet  of  floor  space,  but  are 
warm,  dry  and  light,  which  is  very 
essential.  There  are  no  indications  of 
disease,  except  one,  and  late  in  the  year, 
probably  from  overwork. 

From  the  above  account,  one  might 
infer  that  the  poultry  business  might  be 


exceedingly  profitable  on  a  large  scale, 
but  the  average  poultryman  finds  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  which  are  not  easily 
or  generally  overcome,  hence  the  aver¬ 
age  profit,  probably,  does  not  exceed  $1 
per  fowl.  G.  s. 

Weare,  N.  IB _ 

I  have  used  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  in  iny 
family  for  Croup,  and  I  tind  nothing  to  equal  it. 
K.  T  DAVENPORT.  Valley  Head,  Alabama,  October 
18, 1895 

For  constipation  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv.  ' 


HORSEMEN 

RECOMMEND 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


As  a  sure,  safe  and 
speedy  cure  for  Colic, 
Curb,  Splints,  Contracted 
and  Knotted  Cords,  Cal-  I 
Ions  of  all  kinds.  Shoe , 
Boils,  when  first  started, 
etc.  For  Kingbone.l 
Spavins.  Cockle  Joints, 
etc.,  nothing  else  will ' 
give  surer  or  quicker  re-  | 
lief.  It  will  locate  lame¬ 
ness  when  applied  by  re-  1 
mainlng  moist  on  part , 
affected.  The  rest  dries 
out.  A  few  more  appli¬ 
cations  will  cure. 

HEAD  WITAT  OTHERS  SAY: 

Dear  Sir:  1  have  doctored  horses  for  the 
last  25  years,  and  I  think  your  Elixir  the  best 
liniment  1  have  ever  used,  and  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  one.  C.  M.  Guyer,  Wolcott,  Vt.  , 
Dear  Sir:  I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches 
1  on  his  shoulder,  caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar. 
Less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elixir  cured  It  after 
six  mouths’  standing.  L.  W.  Fisher,  Wolcott.Vt. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  of  either  { 
Elixir  sent  freo  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  60  cents  buyseltherElixirof  any  drug-  i 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  It  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WHEN  A  COW 


Forgets  to  Breed 

it  is  no  sign  she  is  ready  to 
die  -  but  a  symptom  of 
something  wrong,  which 

Injectio  Vaginae 

BOOK  OF  HINTS  FREE. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


DIREGT-UM  BIT 

Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy 

as  you  want  it. 

Tw.sinraaj.arw  Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00. 
'  XJ  Nickel  *1.50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO..  RAwc.'sN.E’ 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyour&ddresswlth  Scstamp  forlllus. 
Catalog.givingfull  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  II urneiw 
Co.,  No.  lO  Church  St.,  Owegn,  X.  Y. 


A  ^  A  g(j  A  A,  -«>  AO  A  A  . 

f*vWrwfv-vWT*vwT*vvvvt 

For  a  knife  that  will  out  a  horn  without  I 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four 
.  -sides  at  once  get.  - - 

THE  KEYSTONE  m 
— DEHORNER— ? 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  9 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's  9 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  UTR/IETE.  A 
A.  C.  BKOSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  9 

♦9»9»Q»9»9»9»9»9-49»g>» 

KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

lA  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
'Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 
book  on  Bees  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  aro  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  tho 

Improved  ’96 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  O.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  CatTg/ree  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Milford,  Mats. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First-C/ass  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Farm.Edgexvorth.P.F.W.&C.R.R 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  8heep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
SulToik  Pigs:  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


G.  G.  GIBBS,  Blairstown,  N.  J., 

BREEDER  OF 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 


Surplus  Calves  away  down. 

Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  8EWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Berkshires& P.  Chinas 

choice  blood;  50  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  In  March  and 
April.  Positively  hard  times 
prices.  Young  Boars  and  Sows 
not  akin,  ali  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SViVftfi,  VJW  Uxttfc 

IcJlRbT  I^PPUCAW  \u  twitt  LotMJUX 


tamm. 


8.  W.  SMIT 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  <fc  Poland  China 
IPIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  <fc  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
.  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long¬ 
bodied  Boars;  young  Sows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
line.  ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins 
County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


nhochirae~ServIce  boars’  sows  bred  and 
Ull  vwlllD  6d  ready  to  breed:  young  pigs  in  pairs 
not  akin.  W.E.  Mandevllle,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,N.Y 


PIGS 

$100 


— Poland  Chinas  and  Chester  White  Pigs. 
Reg.  stock.  Pigs  all  ages.  Farmers’ 
prices.  ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Pa. 


buys  half-interest  in  KING  PERFEC¬ 
TION  3d.  the  great  Poland-China  Boar. 
Also  Pigs  to  sell. 


F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


FOU  SALK— Two  Collie  Dogs,  beauties.  Apply  to 
J.  C.  Duncan,  Supt.  for  L.  D.  ltuinsey,  Lewiston, N.Y 

Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Beef  Scraps 
BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  n!j! 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons 
Eggs,  $1  ft  16;  $3  fi  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


NEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Cuidefor  1 897.  Some- 

thing  entirely  new  ;almost  100  pages;  con¬ 
tains  lithograph  plate  of  Fowls  in  natural 
colors;  plans  for  poultry  houses,  remedies 
and  recipes  for  all  diseases  ,how  to  make 
Poultry  and  Gardening  pay; only  15 cents. 
JohnBanscher,  Jr..  Box 66 Freeport,  Ill. 


Don’t  Try  U 

L  to  get  something  for  Q 

nothing.  Buy  the  j* 
***!  “MarilTa”  Incubator 

I  ami  Brooder,  if  they 

don’t  suit  send  them  Q 


able  in  |irice-not 


back.  Tlie’r  reason- 


»t  cheap.  Cat’lgSc.  Ad’s  Q 
MARILLA  Incubator  Co.  Marilla  N.  Y. 


What  is  the  Best  Incubator!  Buckeye 
Hatcher  of  course.  We  not  only  guaran¬ 
tee  i  t.  but  don’t  ask  I  cent  unless  you’re 
satisfied.  Wo  make  Self  Regulating  guar¬ 
anteed  Incubators  forts.  Send  4c  for  No.  23  cat¬ 
alogue.  Buckeye  Incubator  to.,  Springfield,  O. 


SAUMENIG! 

HATCHERS  are  made  on  best 
lines  and  of  best  material  known 
to  incubator  art.  They  cannot  fail. 

HEATS  WITH  HOT  WATER! 

Hatches  every  egg  that  cun  be 
hatched.  Send  2  Rtamps  for  enta- 
1°kNo.26.  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 
COMPANY,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal,  etc  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed  Flint,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List.. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


62  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 

PBAIBIE  STATE  UTCB.  CO.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

1  nis  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5-  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address. 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


HATCH  Chickens  by  steam- 

0 1 1 19  With  the  MODEL 

EYfiFI  ?MR  Inrtrhntnr 

1  Simple.  Perfect,  Self- Rcgulat - 

;  H.IIVHIIjf  Iff  operation.  Lowest  priced 

I  Circulars  free.'  M  J  llrst-eln-m  Ilatchcr  made. 

II  Send  6c.  for  0  GEO.  11.  STAHL. 

U  Illns.  Catalogue.  Ill  1  4  tol  22  H.  6th  St,  Oiilnev  III 

THE  improved  | 

iSiaa’  VICTOR  Incubator! 

P  .  ..Uii’  Hatche9  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  1 

A.5?  *JE  T!  «elf- regulating.  The  simplest,  most  I 

t  ~Vr  'eliabl0'  Cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  I 

loguc  B  Si  In  the  market.  Clrculara  FltEF 

tots  t  ''(GKO.  EKTEL  CO.? OriXTV  Tr  1  1 

LICE 


THYIYIO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over 
world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 
mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 


the 
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Humorous. 

A  sweet  country  maid  in  Connecticut 
Bought  a  book  of  Chicagoan  ecticut; 

But  it  killed  her  old  maw 
When  her  daughter  she  saw 
In  a  checkered  red-white-and-blue  pecticut. 

—  The  Press. 

“  Mr.  Chalkley  Waters,  the  retired 
milkman,  reminds  me  of  the  whale  that 
swallowed  Jonah.”  “  How’s  that  ?  ” 
“  Because  he  got  a  profit  out  of  the 
water.  ” —  Washington  Times. 


_  II  lustra  ted 
pamphlet 
mailed 
free. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELED. 


Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Cruslies,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  the  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 


To  be  returned  at  my  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


DEANE  If.  N  ISII,  Sole  M’f’r, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


“The  apple  crop  is  enormous  this 
year.”  “  Yes  ;  and  they  say  that  apples 
are  brain  food.”  11  Well,  they  didn’t  act 
that  way  on  Adam  and  Eve.” — Chicago 
Record. 

Young  Bob  was  found  by  his  father 
sobbing  in  a  corner.  “  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter,  youngster?”  he  asked.  “Why, 
pop,”  blubbered  the  boy,  “I’ve  got  a 
nickel,  and  there  isn’t  any  slot  around 
here  to  drop  it  in.” — Credit  Lost. 

Maude  :  “  Oh,  Clara,  I’ve  just  bought 
the  loveliest  pink  shawl  for  a  Christmas 
present.”  Clara  :  “Yes,  who  are  you 
going  to  give  it  to  ?  ”  Maude  :  “  I  don’t 
know.  It’s  so  pretty  I  think  I  will  keep 
it  myself.” — Commercial  Advertiser. 

Hairly:  “I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  in 
Ashley’s  boots  just  now.”  Balderly  : 
“Why  not?”  Hairly:  “Well,  he  left 
’em  in  the  cellar  last  night  when  he  came 
home  from  the  club,  and  they  dumped 
four  tons  of  coal  on  ’em  before  Ashley 
was  up.” — Twinkles. 

Waiter:  “Sorry,  sir,  but  we  haf  no 
more  quail  on  toast  alretty.”  Customer  : 
“That’s  too  bad.  Well,  have  you  any¬ 
thing  else  that  is  just  as  good  ?  ”  Waiter: 
“  Ach,  ja  !  Besser  !  Ve  haf  tripe,  viener- 
vurst,  pigs’  feet,  frankfurter  and  cab¬ 
bage  und  sauerkraut.” — Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 

1  ‘  This  is  pretty  stout  butter,”  declared 
Mr.  Newly,  with  a  frown  that  was  deep 
for  a  man  who  had  been  married  but  a 
month.  “  Don’t  scold,  dearie,”  urged  his 
pretty  little  wife.  “  It’ll  not  occur  again 
I  have  bought  a  churn  and  ordered  but¬ 
termilk  to  be  delivered  regularly.  Here¬ 
after  we’ll  have  sweet,  fresh  butter.” — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

“Say,”  said  the  Dorking  rooster, 
“  what  ails  the  family  hen  ;  she’s  perched 
on  that  stone  over  there  every  time  I  see 
her?”  “She’s  a  peculiar  person,”  re¬ 
plied  the  bantam  rooster  ;  “  in  fact,  I’m 
afraid  she’s  trying  to  work  mischief,  for 
ever  since  she  heard  some  one  laid  that 
corner-stone,  she’s  been  trying  to  hatch 
it.” — Adams  Freeman. 

What  parts  of  fruits  are  most  relished 
by  soldiers  ?  Cores  and  kernels. 

When  is  a  cross  dog  like  poor  cinna¬ 
mon  ?  When  he  has  more  bark  than 
bite. 

What  sized  boy  is  not  likely  to  run 
away  to  sea  ?  Capsized. 

Why  are  beans  and  battles  alike  ? 
They  are  both  war-faie. 

What  noted  musical  composer  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  crank  ?  Ilandel,  of  course. 
— Youth’s  Companion. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

8  nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
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that’s  worth  cultivating  at  all  should  be  cultivated  with  the  “PLANET 
Jit.”  12-Tooth  Harrow.  The  handiest  tool  under  the  sun  for  gar¬ 
deners  and  berry  growers.  Cultivates  as  deep  or  as  shallow  as  you 
wish— in  wide  rows  or  narrow,  at  your  will.  Has  a  foot-lever  pul¬ 
verizer  for  preparing  ground  for  seed  drilling  and  plant  setting. 

This  season’s  improvements  include  an  attachment 
for  cutting  strawberry  runners. 

Write  for  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Book  and  learn  all  about  1897 
cultivating  methods  and  tools.  Mailed  FREE. 
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THE  LESN  HLL-STEEL  LEVER  HARROW 

is  practically  indestructible.  No  castings  to  break; 
no  wood  to  rot.  The  teeth  of  this  harrow  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  angle  by  the  simple  top  lever.  IT  IS  UNEQUALLED 
for  preparing  the  soil  for  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Will  save  its  cost  the  first  season.  Light,  Strong,  Perfect. 


Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co  .  Mansfield,  0.’  ! 
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for  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  our  new  2 
and  beautiful  Catalogue  of  the  > 

“Iron  Age” 

IMPLEMENTS. 
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Wheel  Hoes,  Seed  Drills, 
Riding  Cultivators, 

Potato  Planters, 

Water  Trucks,  etc.,  etc. 
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“Eli”  Baling  Presses 
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Send  for  04  page  illustrated  catalogue.* 
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RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  IN  JANUARY. 

HOW  THE  FRUIT  IS  GROWN  UNDER  GLASS. 

A  Fragrant  Business  That  Demands  Sunshine. 

Strawberry  growing  under  glass,  like  vegetable 
forcing,  now  suffers  from  southern  competition  ;  but 
the  choicest  berries  sent  into  New  York  in  winter  are 
still  the  northern  greenhouse  product.  About  20 
years  ago,  Mr.  Bonhomme,  a  French  fruit  grower  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  began  to  grow  strawberries  under 
glass,  and  the  business  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son, 
though  conditions  have  materially  changed.  At  first, 
the  berries  were  grown  in  small  houses  heated  by 
flues,  but  the  present  structures  are  supplied  with 
modern  steam  pipes. 

The  houses  at  this  place  cover  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground.  One  block  of  even-span  houses  runs  north 
and  south  ;  other  isolated  three-quarter  span  struc¬ 
tures  run  east  and  west,  with  long  span  to  the  south. 
They  are  all  sash  roofs,  ventilation  being  provided  by 
raising  the  sash, 
as  was  formerly 
done  in  rose 
and  carnation 
houses.  In  the 
three-q  u  a  r  t  e  r 
span  houses, 
further  ventila¬ 
tion  is  provided 
on  the  north  side 
by  means  of  a 
series  of  round 
holes  about  four 
inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  closed  by 
wooden  slides. 

The  houses  are 
seven  or  eight 
feet  high,  and 
the  strawberries 
are  planted  out 
on  wooden 
benches  or 
tables  about 
four  feet  high, 
bringing  the 
plants  quite 
near  the  glass. 

The  varieties 
grown,  said  Mr. 

John  Ise,  in 
charge  in  Mr. 

Bonhomme’s  ab- 
sence,  are 
Green’s  Prolific 
and  Sharpless. 

They  do  not 
grow  any  of  the  foreign  forcing  berries,  of  whose  size 
and  flavor  we  hear  such  remarkable  accounts,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  continue  growing  varieties  they  know,  and 
whose  qualities  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  beds  are  emptied  each  season,  new  plants 
and  new  soil  being  provided.  The  soil  is  a  mellow 
loam,  which  would  appear  to  a  florist  ideal  for  carna¬ 
tions.  It  is  thoroughly  well-rotted,  having  been 
stacked  up  in  a  compost  heap  for  two  years.  The 
preparation  is  the  same  as  for  roses  or  carnations  ;  the 
soil,  preferably  from  the  surface  of  new  land,  is 
stacked  up  in  alternate  layers  with  manure,  later  to 
be  chopped  down,  turned  over,  and  stacked  again, 
that  the  weather  may  have  a  good  chance  to  act  upon 
it.  It  is  well  pulverized  when  put  into  the  beds,  the 
depth  of  soil  being  five  inches.  No  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  used. 

The  plants  are  young  runners,  grown  outside,  and 
planted  in  the  benches  early  in  September,  five  or  six 
inches  apart.  Firing  usually  begins  early  in  Novem¬ 


ber,  but  some  of  the  houses  are  kept  cool  to  produce 
a  succession.  The  houses  encouraged  to  come  into 
bearing  are  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  60  degrees  at 
night,  and  in  the  day  they  may  run  up  to  90  degrees 
with  sun  heat.  On  warm,  sunny  days,  free  ventila¬ 
tion  is  used  to  give  a  warm,  buoyant  atmosphere. 

Watering  is  managed  with  great  care.  An  ordinary 
hose  is  used,  with  pressure  from  city  water-works, 
without  sprinkler  attachment,  the  stream  being 
altered  or  divided  by  the  operator’s  fingers.  It  is 
managed  with  such  skill  that  the  earth  is  never 
washed  out,  nor  splashed  up  upon  plants  or  berries. 
During  the  winter,  the  beds  do  not  dry  out  very 
rapidly,  yet  a  daily  sprinkling  must  be  given,  or  red 
spider,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere, 
will  surely  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of 
moisture  invariably  results  in  mildew,  a  source  of 
very  serious  damage.  A  few  days  of  dark,  damp  or 
foggy  weather  are  always  followed  by  mildew,  and, 
when  such  weather  continues  for  any  length  of  time, 


the  loss  of  an  entire  crop  may  result.  As  Mr.  Ise  says, 
over-watering  is  always  followed  by  mildew,  and  over¬ 
dryness  by  red  spider  ;  yet  either  of  these  troubles 
may  follow  some  sudden  climatic  change,  which  could 
not  be  foreseen  by  the  grower. 

No  mulch  is  used  on  the  bed,  and  the  surface  is  fre¬ 
quently  gently  stirred,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
green  moss  often  seen  on  undisturbed  earth,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  would  also  invite  mildew.  As  soon  as 
the  flower  opens,  a  little  crotched  twig,  stuck  upright 
into  the  earth,  is  put  under  it ;  this  supports  both 
flower  and  fruit.  If  the  flower  is  not  supported,  it  is 
very  likely  to  mildew  without  setting  fruit,  and  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  support  the  fruit,  both  to  keep 
it  clean,  and  to  ripen  it  properly. 

The  first  ripe  berries  are  usually  sent  in  each  year  a 
few  days  before  Christmas.  This  season  the  first  ber¬ 
ries,  sent  in  about  December  20,  sold  for  $2  a  cup 
wholesale.  The  berries  are  perfect  in  color  and  finish, 
and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  ripening  are  heavy 


with  the  characteristic  strawberry  fragrance.  The 
price  paid  for  them  drops  very  rapidly  after  the  first 
pickings,  for  the  southern  berries  come  in  earlier 
every  year.  This  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
shipments  from  Florida,  which  came  very  early, 
strawberries  from  California  made  their  appearance. 
It  really  seems  impossible  that  these  fruits  could  have 
any  flavor,  for  nothing  is  more  evanescent  than  the 
delicate  strawberry  fragrance  ;  but  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  lower  the  market  for  the  hothouse  product. 

Insect  enemies  are  comparatively  few,  but  much 
damage  is  otten  done  by  a  small  black  cutworm,  which 
nips  off  the  stem  of  the  young  fruit.  This  marauder 
must  be  searched  for  close  around  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  and  destroyed  ;  he  remains  invisible  during 
the  day. 

The  plants  are  kept  bearing  in  succession  until 
spring.  No  successional  crop  is  grown  to  follow  the 
strawberries  ;  lettuce  had  been  tried  after  the  earliest 
crop  of  berries,  but  was  discarded.  Mr.  Ise  was  asked 

whether  they 
had  experiment¬ 
ed  with  toma¬ 
toes  in  these 
houses,  but  he 
said  that  they 
considered  it 
better  to  let 
them  lie  idle 
when  not  oceu- 
pied  by  the 
strawberries,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they 
got  better  re¬ 
sults  from  de¬ 
voting  all  their 
attention  to  this 
specialty. 

The  berries, 
when  gathered, 
are  allowed  to 
become  a  shade 
riper  than  in 
field  picking, 
and  are  handled 
very  carefully, 
the  stem  being 
cleanly  nipped 
through,  with 
care  to  preserve 
the  perfect  hull 
or  calyx,  which 
adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the 
fruit.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  sold  in 
small, pyramidal 
baskets  or  “cups”,  holding  about  one-third  of  a 
quart.  These  are  packed  in  baskets,  about  three  in  a 
basket,  and  delivered  to  the  commission  house  by 
messenger,  never  shipped  by  express. 

Continued  dark  weather  soon  affects  the  crop,  and 
this  cannot  be  guarded  against.  Without  sun,  it  is 
impossible  properly  to  color  the  fruit,  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  temperature  is  regulated.  Last  winter, 
Mr.  Ise  says,  continued  fogs  caused  very  great  dam¬ 
age  ;  in  such  weather,  there  is  not  only  the  constant 
risk  of  mildew,  but  the  fruit  does  not  set  well.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  very  large  margin  for 
profit,  even  when  apparently  high  prices  are  obtained  ; 
but  these  berries  must  appeal  to  the  most  critical  and 
exacting  buyers,  in  spite  of  the  keen  competition  from 
the  South.  Abroad,  forced  strawberries  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  giown  in  pots,  placed  very  near  the  glass.  A 
great  advantage  of  pot  culture  is  that  the  plant  may 
be  moved  about  to  any  position  most  favorable  to  the 
fruit.  e.  t.  R. 


IT  HAS  SERVED  ITS  PURPOSE  FOR  AN  OLDER  GENERATION.  See  Editorial  Page.  Fig.  35. 
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CLOVER  WITHOUT  A  NURSE  CROP. 

SPRING  SEEDING  WITHOUT  GRAIN  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Must  Keep  Weeds  Down. 

I  never  had  any  experience  in  growing  clover  with¬ 
out  a  nurse  crop,  until  last  summer.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that,  when  sown  with  wheat,  oats,  or  any  other 
nurse  crop,  it  so  often  proves  a  failure,  I  sowed  a 
piece  of  land  to  clover  the  past  summer,  without  any 
nurse  crop.  The  land  used  for  this  experiment  was 
on  a  high  hill,  the  soil  being  a  clayey  loam,  and  not 
very  fertile.  It  was  plowed  in  the  fall,  and  remained 
in  that  condition  until  the  latter  part  of  April,  when 
I  worked  it  with  a  seeder,  and  harrowed  it.  It  then 
remained  undisturbed  for  about  a  week,  so  as  to  germi¬ 
nate  all  the  weed  seeds  possible  ;  then  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  seeding.  The  seed  was  sown  May  7,  and 
covered  with  a  slanting- tooth  harrow.  The  clover 
soon  came  up,  and  grew  very  rapidly.  The  rays  of 
the  sun  did  not  affect  the  plants  at  all,  in  fact  sun¬ 
light  is  just  what  they  need.  The  main  trouble  seems 
to  be  with  the  weeds  ;  but  this  can  be  overcome  by 
cutting  them  above  the  clover  when  about  four  inches 
high.  The  crop  of  hay  per  acre  was  about  one-half 
ton,  and  the  heads  of  the  clover  were  well  filled  with 
seeds.  As  to  whether  I  can  recommend  this  method 
of  growing  clover,  I  do  not  know.  If  we  must  have 
clover,  I  think  that  this  is  the  safest  way  of  growing 
it,  for  if  the  season  be  favorable,  we  may  expect  a 
good  crop  of  hay  ;  if  not,  we  are  quite  sure  of  getting 
a  good  stand  at  any  rate.  g  w.  dopp. 

Madison. 

Spring  Seeding  a  Success. 

In  former  years,  we  have  practiced  sowing  clover 
seed  with  crops  of  grain,  and  it  has  proved  generally 
satisfactory,  a  fair  stand  being  secured.  In  recent 
years,  this  custom  has  been  far  from  successful 
with  us.  A  year  ago  last  summer,  I  lost  all  of  the 
spring  seeding  of  clover,  20  acres  in  all,  12  acres  sown 
with  barley,  and  8  acres  sown  with  oats.  Last 
spring,  I  sowed  12  acres  to  clover  alone,  right  on  the 
stubble,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  on  the  field  after  the 
snow  was  off,  and  then  harrowed  the  piece  once.  June 
1,  I  mowed  the  weeds  off  three  to  four  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  in  July,  I  cut  10  tons  of  clover  hay 
from  that  piece.  Beginning  September  1,  the  cows 
were  turned  on  for  night  pasture,  until  November. 
April  25,  1896,  I  sowed  eight  acres  to  Alsike  clover 
and  Timothy  with  1%  bushel  of  oats  per  acre,  broad¬ 
cast.  The  clover  came  up  nicely,  and  died  when  the 
drought  came  on.  I  made  one  other  experiment  last 
summer,  on  one-half  acre  of  olack  loam  soil,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  13  acres  of  the  other  experiment.  I  plowed 
the  land  May  2,  harrowed  two  different  times,  killing 
two  crops  of  weeds.  May  24,  the  land  was  harrowed 
twice.  I  sowed  clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  six  quarts 
an  acre,  and  then  harrowed  once  with  a  slanting- 
tooth  harrow.  The  clover  was  up  June  2  ;  after  this 
time,  we  had  a  drought.  I  mowed  the  weeds  off  three 
to  four  inches  above  the  ground,  August  1,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  the  clover  averaged  seven  inches  high,  and 
gave  good  pasture  from  then  until  November.  I  can 
safely  recommend  this  practice  to  other  farmers  who 
desire  a  sure  catch  of  clover.  I  would  advise  sowing 
on  fall  plowing  early  in  April,  on  land  of  fair  fer¬ 
tility,  and  not  too  weedy  ;  cultivate  the  land  well, 
making  the  surface  smooth  and  fine,  and  sow  not  less 
than  six  quarts  per  acre.  After  seeding,  harrow  once 
with  a  slanting- tooth  harrow.  As  soon  as  the  weeds 
get  six  inches  high,  mow  them  off  four  inches  above 
the  ground.  The  weeds  will  not  trouble  as  much  as 
one  would  think,  if  the  work  be  done  promptly  and 
Well.  WARREN  HOYT. 

Madison. 

It  Will  Save  a  Lost  Crop. 

Last  winter,  I  attended  the  short  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  at  Madison,  and  heard  Prof.  Henry  lecture  quite 
often  on  sowing  clover  alone.  When  I  came  home,  I 
tried  one  acre,  which  I  sowed  April  20.  While  this 
clover  was  young,  the  weeds  got  a  little  ahead  of  it, 
and  in  J  une,  the  clover  was  four  inches  high.  With 
the  mower,  I  cut  the  weeds  about  four  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  after  that,  was  not  bothered  with  weeds. 
By  the  latter  part  of  J  uly,  I  cut  a  light  crop  of  hay. 
This  is  the  only  sure  way  of  sowing  clover.  I  would 
recommend  it  to  farmers  that  have  lost  a  clover  crop 
by  drought.  f.  mck. 

Blanchardville. 

Crimson  and  Red  Mixed. 

Last  spring,  I  sowed  clover  seed  alone  among  some 
apple  trees,  where  I  had  dug  up  an  old  raspberry  and 
blackberry  patch.  The  clover  grew  and  thrived  won¬ 
derfully,  being  a  perfect  swamp  in  August.  I  mixed 
a  handful  of  Crimson  clover  seed  which  I  happened  to 
have  among  the  seed.  Bright,  handsome  Crimson 
clover  heads  appeared  among  the  others  when  in 
bloom.  I  shall  watch  with  some  interest  for  the 
Crimson  clover  next  spring.  We  had  a  good  catch  of 


clover  sown  among  wheat  and  oats  last  season.  This 
seems  to  be  a  hard  winter  for  clover  and  wheat — much 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  but  very  little  snow,  e  n. 
Appleton. 


THIRTEEN  MONTHS  WITHOUT  HIRED  HELP 

WHAT  SUBSTITUTES  ?  MACHINERY  AND  GOOD  PLANS. 

I 

The  farmer  who  depends  largely  on  hired  help,  is 
an  exception  if  his  crops  sell  for  enough  to  pay  wages, 
taxes,  repairs  on  tools  and  fences,  insurance  and 
interest.  We  decided  to  do  without  hired  help.  The 
plans  were  laid  early  in  order  to  spread  the  work  as 
evenly  as  practicable  over  the  whole  year.  Instead 
of  cutting  the  stove  wood  “fresh  from  the  log”  every 
night  and  morning,  a  two-years’  supply  was  secured 
in  mid-winter.  The  manure  was  hauled  directly  from 
the  stables  and  spread  on  the  ground  intended  for 
corn — not  a  new  departure,  however,  as  father  prac¬ 
ticed  this  25  years  ago  when  he  kept  only  two  or  three 
cows.  At  that  time,  he  used  a  wheelbarrow  or  hand- 
sled.  Later  on,  he  used  the  old  mare  and  a  sled- 
stoneboat.  It  was  principally  with  the  latter  outfit 
that  his  two  boys  developed  muscle  and  learned  to 
love  (?)  farm  life. 

Several  thousand  feet  of  logs  were  taken  to  the 
mill  ;  by  special  arrangement,  the  lumber  was  ready 
to  return  to  the  farm  in  a  few  hours.  A  near  neigh¬ 
bor’s  turn  came  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  oat  sow¬ 
ing.  The  pathmaster  usually  calls  us  out  for  road 
work  after  a  rain  in  June,  when  the  old  meadow,  white 
with  daisies,  is  in  the  best  condition  possible  to  plow 
for  buckwheat,  when  all  hoed  crops  need  cultivating, 
and  a  day’s  work  in  the  truck  patch  is  worth  a  for¬ 
tune.  As  one  end  of  our  road  beat  is  dry  and  stony 
and  can’t  be  worked  to  advantage  in  summer,  we 
tackled  it  in  April,  before  the  ground  settled,  doing  a 
good  job  and  materially  lessening  the  work  in  June. 
The  grain  crops  were  put  in  early,  several  acres  of 
oats  were  sown  in  the  mud  and  harrowed  enough  to 
level  the  ground  ;  the  early-sown  always  do  best  on 
our  soil.  The  potato  ground  (plowed  Christmas  week) 
was  marked  with  a  corn  marker,  furrowed  and  the 
potatoes  covered  with  a  two-horse  plow,  the  whole 
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was  harrowed  with  a  spring-tooth  first,  then  with  a 
smoothing  harrow  several  times  until  the  tops  were 
large  enough  to  work  with  the  cultivator. 

Haying  was  begun  early,  but  before  harvesting  the 
early  oats,  we  were  behind,  and  the  crops  ahead, 
when  we  exchanged  the  hired  man’s  cultivator  for 
help  in  harvesting.  Next  season,  when  we  get  a  two- 
horse  Iron  Age  riding  cultivator  with  pivot  wheels 
for  our  side-hill  work,  we  expect  to  keep  up.  These 
tools  cost  money,  but  we  are  reminded  that  we  don’t 
have  to  board  them,  and  they  never  talk  back. 

With  the  determination  to  drain  an  ugly-looking, 
low  spot,  it  was  plowed,  leaving  a  heavy  dead  furrow 
where  the  drain  should  be,  and  a  bo-rd  or  plank 
trodden  down  in  the  center  of  the  furrow.  At  this 
point  we  increased  the  usefulness  of  our  potato  crates, 
which  were  filled  with  small  stones  and  placed  as 
sentinals  along  the  dead  furrow,  when  all  was  ready 
to  go  into  winter  quarters.  We  had  an  unusually 
cold  spell  early  in  December  ;  it  froze  very  hard.  I 
shouldered  my  pick  and  shovel,  started  for  the  wet 
spot,  now  frozen  dry,  but  with  no  frost  under  the 
boards.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  was  left  highest  in 
the  center,  stoned  up  with  flat  stones  for  a  throat,  and 
the  small  ones  from  the  crates  on  top.  See  Fig.  36. 
As  fast  as  dug  and  stoned  up,  the  earth  was  replaced 
to  prevent  freezing.  There  is  nothing  more  important 
than  covering  a  stone  drain  with  plenty  of  earth  be¬ 
fore  a  rain  fills  it  with  mud  and  sand.  I  wouldn’t 
give  much  for  a  ditch  filled  to  the  surface  with  stones. 

With  plenty  of  steam  thrashers  near  at  hand,  we 
have  no  trouble  getting  one  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
When  everything  was  ready,  we  sent  word  to  the 
owner  of  one  in  the  morning  ;  he  moved  the  thrasher 
and  set  up  in  the  afternoon,  while  we  engaged  our 
help  for  early  next  morning.  The  man  returned  at 
daybreak  with  his  help  ;  at  4  p.  m.  all  were  gone. 
We  took  his  subscription  to  The  R.  N  -Y.,  however, 
before  he  went. 

From  the  past  year’s  experience,  we  started  on  the 
new  year  determined  to  beat  last  year’s  record.  We 
followed  the  plow  until  Saturday,  January  9,  begin¬ 
ning  od  New  Years  Day.  At  this  writing  (January 
12),  we  commenced  a  new  line  of  stone  drain,  and  also 


closed  a  bargain  with  a  young  man  to  teach  our 
“summer”  term  of  school — term  to  begin  in  a  few 
days.  This  gives  the  farm  boy  the  chance  of,  at 
least,  three  months  extra  schooling  ;  and  the  whole 
school  the  benefit  of  a  winter  teacher. 

Steuben  County,  O.  w.  bentzien. 


IRRIGATION  FOR  POTATOES. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
volumes  that  our  stations  have  ever  published.  It  is 
full  of  suggestive  facts,  and  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  is  Prof.  King’s  report  of  irrigation  experiments. 
We  told  our  readers  last  year  something  about  this 
work.  The  water  is  pumped  out  of  a  lake,  the  power 
being  supplied  by  an  engine  used  to  run  a  thrashing 
machine.  The  point  we  wish  to  show  this  week  is 
the  effect  of  a  thorough  watering  just  at  the  right 
time  on  two  varieties  of  potatoes.  The  land  used  was 
a  clay  loam  and  was  heavily  manured,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  planted  in  hills.  Water  was  applied  on 
July  10  and  21,  August  3  and  10  and  September  3. 
Each  time  enough  water  was  used  to  cover  the  space 
irrigated  to  a  depth  of  2.15  inches.  The  varieties 
used  were  Rural  New-  Yorker  No.  2  and  Burbank. 
The  striking  difference  in  yield  on  the  irrigated  and 
non-irrigated  rows  is  shown  at  Fig.  37. 

Figured  out  in  bushels  per  acre,  the  yield  is  given 
as  follows  : 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 

Irrigated.  Not  irrigated. 


Large . 

Large . . 

.280.3 

Small . 

...  12.2 

Small . 

.  10.2 

Total . 

Total . 

.290.5 

Irrigated. 
Large . 

Burbank. 

Not  irrigated. 

. .  220  Large . 

.141.5 

Small . 

...  22.7 

Small . 

.  16.2 

Total . 

..242.7 

Total . . 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  yielded 
103.7  bushels  more  and  the  Burbank  85  bushels  extra 
when  supplied  with  plenty  of  water.  This  means  an 
average  of  94  4  bushels  per  acre  gained  by  the  use  of 
10%  inches  of  water  in  addition  to  the  actual  summer 
rainfall  of  15  inches.  What  did  the  water  cost  ? 
Careful  experiments  for  two  years  show  that  one  ton 
of  soft  coal  worth  84  per  ton  provided  heat  sufficient 
to  pump  80,210  cubic  feet  of  water  or  635,263  gallons. 
Charging  15  cents  per  hour  each  for  engine,  engineer 
and  a  man  for  distributing  water,  we  have  a  cost  of 
66.76  cents  for  enough  water  to  cover  an  acre  one 
inch  in  depth.  It  cost,  on  this  basis,  87.18  to  irrigate 
the  acre  of  potatoes,  while  the  gain,  at  20  cents  a 
bushel,  came  to  818.88. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato  makes  a  very  rapid 
growth.  In  some  parts  of  the  South,  this  variety  is 
used  to  produce  a  very  early  crop.  Grown  on  moist 
soil  and  with  fertilizers  containing  a  large  amount  of 
soluble  nitrogen,  it  makes  about  half  its  size  in  a 
remarkably  short  time,  and  when  thus  half-grown,  it 
is  dug  and  sold  as  an  early  variety.  We  can  see  how 
this  quick-forming  variety  would  be  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  constant  supply  of  water.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  irrigated  potatoes  would  be  of 
poorer  quality  than  the  others,  but  this  is  not  true. 
Prof.  King’s  experiments  showed  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  irrigated  potatoes  was  1.073,  while  that 
of  the  others  was  1.071.  This  shows  that  there  was 
more  starch  in  the  irrigated  tubers. 


THE  STRAWBERRY’S  WINTER  OVERCOAT. 

Mulching  Bernes  in  Michigan. 

The  best  time  to  mulch  strawberries  in  the  North 
is  immediately  after  the  ground  freezes.  Hardy 
varieties  that  have  made  a  good  growth  the  previous 
summer,  may,  usually,  be  left  safely  until  spring,  in 
which  case  mulching  should  be  deferred  until  the 
plantation  has  been  cultivated  several  times.  This 
scheme  seems  most  appropriate  when  the  hill  method 
is  employed  and  the  plants  are  cultivated  both  ways. 
However  desirable  this  plan  of  spring  mulching  may 
be,  I  find  that  to  mulch  a  large  plantation  in  the  busy 
spring  season,  is  an  operation  that  may  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  especially  as  early  winter  mulching  gives 
good  results.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  little 
danger  of  using  too  much  mulch — the  more  one  can 
afford  the  better.  It  is  surprising  how  much  strawy 
manure  that  is  well  shaken  to  pieces,  the  plants  will 
grow  through.  Of  course  they  are  watched  and,  if 
occasion  demands,  they  are  helped  a  little.  Leaves 
covered  with  marsh  hay  to  prevent  the  former  from 
blowing  away,  make  an  ideal  mulch.  They  contain 
no  seeds,  and  nothing  is  better  than  forest  leaves  to 
suppress  incipient  weeds  and  preserve  moisture. 

In  case  strawberries  are  covered  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  there  is  little,  if  any,  danger  of  the  crowns 
rotting — no  matter  how  thick  the  litter  may  be 
applied.  If  they  are  to  be  retarded  for  a  late  market, 
it  is  better  to  mulch  early  with  a  light  coat  of  litter, 
and  after  cold  weather  has  frozen  the  ground  deep, 
apply  a  thick  coat  of  straw.  I  have  left  plants  cov- 
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ered  in  this  way  until  May  15,  when  the  extra  straw 
was  removed  and  the  plants  thoroughly  uncovered. 
Gandy’s  Prize,  treated  in  this  way,  have  been  sold  for 
14  cents  per  quart  in  July  and  the  first  of  August, 
when  had  they  been  allowed  to  come  on  as  usual,  the 
price  would  have  been  divided  by  three.  An  inter¬ 
ested  observer  will  not  permit  plants  covered  on  the 
above  plan  to  rot  before  the  mulch  is  removed.  As 
soon  as  the  embryo  leaves  show  signs  of  rotting,  the 
cover  may  be  removed  at  once.  Of  course,  the  plants 
will  all  be  bleached,  but  as  long  as  they  remain  fresh 
and  plump,  they  will  grow  rapidly  when  given  a 
chance.  The  length  of  time  a  heavy  mulch  may  be 
left  on  safely  depends  ;  first,  on  the  variety  ;  second, 
the  season  ;  third,  the  depth  the  ground  is  frozen, 
and,  fourth,  the  thickness  of  the  mulch.  What  we 
must  have  for  very  late  berries  are  deep  freezing  and 
litter  enough  to  keep  the  frost  in  the  ground  until 
the  season  is  well  advanced.  I  have  no  fear  of  deeply 
mulched  strawberries  rotting  while  the  ground  re¬ 
mains  cold.  c.  b.  c. 

Owosso. 

How  We  Mulch  Strawberries  in  Ohio. 

The  first  day  in  early  winter  that  the  ground  is 
frozen  sufficiently  to  bear  a  team  and  wagon,  we  put 
a  full  force  to  work  mulching  our  strawberry  beds  in¬ 
tended  for  fruit  the  following  season.  We  never  be¬ 
gin  this  work  until  then,  as  we  can  do  it  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  the  plants,  and  as  we  have 
more  leisure  at  this  season,  we  can  do  it  cheaper  than 
at  any  other  time.  We  can  now  drive  on  the  patch 
and  distribute  the  mulching  material  just  where  it  is 
needed,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
straw,  which  would  be  necessary  if  done  earlier.  The 
ground  being  frozen  10  to  12  inches,  then  covered  with 
a  heavy  mulch  of  some  coarse,  non-conducting  mate¬ 
rial,  the  frost  is  retained  until  warm  showers  in 
April,  thus  affording  the  plants  perfect  rest  through 
a  period  of  four  months  or  longer,  while  if 
we  had  applied  our  mulch  before  there  was 
any  frost  in  the  ground,  we  would  have 
prevented  much  freezing,  and  should  we 
have  an  open  winter,  we  would  very  likely 
do  our  plants  an  injury  if  heavily  mulched. 

The  time  in  spring  to  remove  the  mulch 
is  just  the  very  day  the  plants  begin  to 
make  a  new  growth  If  delayed  longer 
than  this,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  vitality 
of  the  plants.  You  have  no  more  right  to 
expect  a  big  yield  from  pale,  sickly  plants 
than  you  have  to  expect  good  work  from 
a  person  in  poor  health.  We  do  not  re¬ 
move  all  the  mulch,  simply  rake  off  enough 
to  allow  the  plant  to  get  through  without 
injury.  That  retained  on  the  row  protects 
the  fruit  from  direct  contact  with  the  soil, 
and  holds  moisture  within  easy  reach  of 
the  roots  of  the  plants  at  the  time  they  need  it  most. 

Our  mulching  material  is  wheat  straw  and  tobacco 
stems  ;  we  prefer  the  latter,  but  we  are  not  able  to 
get  all  we  need,  as  we  have  25  acres  of  strawberries, 
and  use  about  five  tons  of  wheat  straw  or  10  loads  of 
tobacco  stems  per  acre.  This  we  apply  only  to  the 
row,  directly  over  the  plants  ;  perhaps,  if  we  had  but 
a  small  acreage,  we  would  be  a  little  more  liberal 
with  it  and  cover  the  entire  surface.  When  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  in  early  spring,  we  like  to  run 
the  cultivator  through  the  centers,  work  the  soil  up 
thoroughly,  and  then  with  our  surplus  mulch  over 
this,  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape  to  withstand  ordin¬ 
ary  drought. 

C.  V.  G.  need  not  be  afraid  of  having  his  mulch  too 
thick  if  it  was  put  on  when  the  ground  was  frozen, 
or  if  it  has  been  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  ground 
four  to  six  inches  since,  and  is  still  frozen.  However, 
if  a  heavy  mulch  was  applied  on  open  ground,  and  it 
is  still  in  that  condition,  he  should  rake  off  a  portion 
at  once  to  the  centers  where  there  are  no  plants,  as 
it  will  do  no  harm  then,  and  leave  only  enough  on 
the  row  to  cover  the  plants  from  sight,  then  there 
will  be  no  danger. 

We  favor  heavy  mulching,  with  some  light,  bulky 
material  that  will  not  pack  too  closely,  and  if  we 
could  get  it,  we  would  use  as  much  again  as  we  do, 
as,  piled  between  the  rows,  it  keeps  down  weeds  and 
furnishes  or  retains  moisture  for  the  ever- thirsty 
plant.  We  receive  equally  as  good  results  from 
mulch  on  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  as  on  strawberries.  w.  N.  scabff. 

New  Carlisle. 

Oat  Straw;  Sowed  in  the  Bed. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  9,  C.  V.  G.,  of  West- 
boro,  Mass,  requests  some  of  the  readers  to  give  their 
experience  in  mulching  strawberries.  If  early  berries 
are  desired,  a  very  light  covering  of  oat  straw  is  ap¬ 
plied  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen.  If  it  is  a  bed 
of  late  varieties,  a  heavy  covering  of  marsh  hay  or 
oat  straw,  between  the  rows  ;  and  a  little  less  on  the 


rows,  is  applied.  In  the  spring,  if  the  plants  are 
not  coming  through  the  mulch  readily,  rake  off  a 
little  from  the  rows.  Through  this  section,  oat  straw 
or  marsh  hay,  applied  in  the  fall,  is  the  best  mulch 
obtainable.  Rye  straw  would  make  a  good  mulch  if 
it  could  be  obtained  free  from  seeds,  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  considerable  rye  in  the  straw,  which  soon 
sprouts,  and  in  the  spring  changes  the  berry  field  to 
a  rye  field.  Sometimes  where  a  light  mulch  is  re¬ 
quired,  oats  are  sown  during  August  and  cultivated 
and  hoed  into  the  ground.  They  obtain  quite  a 
growth  before  fall,  and  the  freezing  kills  the  oats  and 
the  winter  storms  press  them  down  to  the  ground. 
Leaves  would  form  a  good  mulch  if  they  would  stay, 
but  here,  the  wind  blows  most  of  them  off  from  the 
rows.  Where  cut  corn  stalks  are  fed,  the  hard  pieces 
which  the  stock  will  not  eat,  are  sometimes  used. 
Pine  needles,  if  obtainable,  are  also  used.  The  refuse 
from  a  sorghum  mill  makes  a  heavy  mulch,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  dispose  of  when  cleaning  out  the  bed  after 
picking.  A.  c.  w. 

Roscoe,  Ill.  _ 

WHEN  TO  KILL  THE  CODLING  MOTH. 

LIFE  HABITS  OF  THE  INSECT. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  statement  of  M.  V.  Slingerland  on  page 
817,  regarding  the  Codling  moth,  if  he  means  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  larva  rarely  enters  the  apple  at  the  blossom  end.  My 
observation  is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  wherever  the  egg  may  be  de¬ 
posited,  the  larva  almost  always  enters  the  fruit  by  way  of  the 
calyx.  w.  T.  I. 

In  what  I  said  about  the  Codling  moth  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  December  12,  1896,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
convey  the  idea  that  “  the  larva  rarely  enters  the 
apple  at  the  blossom  end.”  Lest  others  may  have 
misunderstood  me,  I  will  try  to  make  myself  clear, 
and  will  give  a  brief  account  of  my  observations. 

My  experience  in  studying  the  habits  of  insects 
during  the  past  few  years,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  about  some  of  those  in¬ 


sects  that  we  have  thought  we  knew  all  about.  Some 
observations  I  made  during  the  past  year  on  that  ap¬ 
parently  best  known  of  all  fruit  pests,  the  apple 
worm  or  Codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella),  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  statement.  That  we  can  kill 
the  caterpillars  of  this  insect  with  the  Paris-green 
spray  applied  as  usually  recommended  just  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again,  by  almost  every  experiment  station  in  the 
country,  and  by  many  of  our  leading  horticulturists. 
But  it  will  be  found  that  the  explanations  as  to  just 
how  the  poison  kills  the  worm  are  obscure,  indefinite, 
and  vary  considerably.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to 
be  that  no  one  has,  apparently,  made  any  careful  and 
definite  observations  on  the  eggs  and  newly-hatched 
caterpillars.  The  usually  accepted  statement,  as 
taken  from  our  leading  text-book  on  entomology,  is  : 
“  The  moth  lays  its  eggs  singly  in  the  maturing  blos¬ 
som  of  the  apple  just  as  the  petals  fall.  As  soon  as 
the  caterpillar  hatches,  it  burrows  into  the  apple.” 
Almost  every  one  who  writes  about  the  insect  glibly 
tells  when  and  where  the  egg  is  laid,  but  so  far  as  my 
search  through  the  literature  has  yet  extended,  I 
have  found  only  one  instance  where  the  writer  had, 
evidently,  ever  seen  the  egg.  This  statement  seems 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  realize  that  the 
literature  of  the  pest  dates  back  to  as  early  as  1728, 
and  is,  probably,  as  voluminous  as  that  of  any  other 
injurious  insect. 

The  only  definite  account  of  the  egg-laying  habits 
of  the  Codling  moth,  based  upon  actual  observations, 
I  have  been  able  to  find,  were  published  in  1893  in 
Bulletin  25,  issued  from  the  Oregon  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  this  bulletin  contains  the  first 
and  only  picture  of  the  egg  yet  published.  The 
author,  Mr.  Washburn,  found  that  the  eggs  were  laid 
anywhere  it  happened  on  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  and 
considerably  later  than  was  supposed ;  these  import¬ 
ant  observations  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
later  writers.  Unfortunately,  the  operations  of  the 
young  caterpiliar  after  it  emerges  from  the  egg  were 
not  observed  by  Mr.  Washburn,  thus  leaving  it  still 


uncertain  just  how  it  gets  its  deadly  dose  of  Paris- 
green. 

My  observations  and  experiments  indicate  that 
most  of  the  eggs  are  not  laid  until  about  a  week  after 
the  blossoms  have  fallen,  when  the  apples  are  about 
the  size  of  hickory  nuts.  At  this  time,  the  calyx 
lobes  on  the  young  apples  are  drawn  tightly  together, 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  moth  to  insert  her 
egg  in  the  calyx  cup  ;  in  fact,  the  hoof-like  ovipositor 
of  the  female  is  only  adapted  for  laying  her  eggs  on 
the  surface  of  the  fruit.  The  nearly  round,  very  thin, 
scale-like,  semi-transparent  eggs,  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  head  of  a  common  pin,  are  glued  to  the  skin  of 
the  apple,  with,  apparently,  but  little  choice  as  to  its 
location  on  the  fruit.  As  it  takes  about  a  week  for 
the  eggs  to  hatch,  it  is  thus  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  after  the  blossoms  fall  before  the  caterpillar 
begins  operations.  If  the  usual  recommendations  for 
spraying  have  been  followed  out,  the  first  application 
of  Paris-green  is  made  a  week  before  the  eggs  are 
laid,  and  the  second  application,  several  days  before 
the  worms  begin  operations. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  ex¬ 
plain  just  how  the  poison  could  kill  the  worm.  How¬ 
ever,  a  study  of  the  developing  fruits  of  many 
different  varieties  of  apples  disclosed  the  following 
facts  :  When  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  fall,  the  calyx 
lobes  which  remain  are  broadly  spread  out  saucer¬ 
like,  and  many  minute  particles  of  Paris-green  could 
be,  and,  in  fact  are,  readily  caught  in  the  calyx  cup. 
But,  as  about  two  weeks  intervene  before  the  little 
caterpillar  begins  eating,  much  of  this  poison  would, 
ordinarily,  be  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  the  first 
spraying  be  useless.  However,  Nature  prevents  this 
by  simply  causing  the  calyx  lobes  to  be  drawn  tightly 
together  at  their  tips  as  the  apple  grows,  so  that 
usually  within  a  week  after  the  blossoms  fall,  the 
calyx  cup  has  its  deadly  dose  of  Paris-green  well  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  cover  formed  by  the  converged  calyx 
lobes.  Now  how  is  this  poisonous  dose  to 
form  part  of  the  menu  at  the  first  meal  of 
the  little  caterpillar  which  is  to  begin  work 
a  week  or  more  later  ?  I  saw  one  of  the 
little  creatures  emerge  from  its  egg  and 
wander  about  on  the  surface  of  the  apple 
for  two  or  three  hours,  doing  no  feeding, 
but  simply  exploring,  until  it  finally  worked 
its  little  body  through  between  two  of  the 
calyx  lobes  and  disappeared  within  the  calyx 
cup.  Further  field  work  confirmed  this 
observation,  and  showed  that  the  little 
worms  feed  around  in  the  calyx  cup  for 
a  day  or  more  before  going  deeper  into 
the  fruit.  Apples  were  then  picked  from 
a  tree  which  had  been  sprayed  just  after 
the  petals  fell,  and  our  chemist  demonstrated 
that  there  was  arsenic  in  the  covered  cup 
of  the  calyx.  As  nine-tenths  of  the  first 
brood  of  the  worms  begin  feeding  in  the  manner  just 
described,  I  believe  that  this  first  spraying  just  after 
the  blossoms  have  fallen  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  will  result  in  the  death  of  more  Codling  moth 
caterpillars  than  would  follow  from  several  later 
applications.  m.  y.  slingerland. 


WINTERING  TWENTY  HORSES. 

THE  INVENTIONS  BORN  OF  NECESSITY. 

This  is  a  timbered  section,  where  wood  is  of  no 
value,  and  timber  that  is  too  s^all  to  saw  into  lum¬ 
ber  and  unfit  for  posts  or  rails,  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
Many  thousand  cords  of  wood  timber  rot  annually  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  use  for  it.  The  timber  is  dying  for 
want  of  moisture,  the  past  five  years  prior  to  1896 
being  very  dry.  Straw,  like  wood,  is  very  abundant 
and  only  of  manurial  value.  We  are  in  the  winter 
wheat  belt. 

I  have,  on  the  south  side  of  my  feeding  lot,  a  shed 
20  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long,  made  by  setting  three 
rows  of  posts,  10  feet  apart,  and  the  posts  10  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  They  are  of  any  good,  lasting  timber, 
probably  averaging  eight  inches  in  diameter;  the  two 
outside  rows  are  seven  feet  above  ground,  the  center 
row  10.  The  33  posts  are  firmly  set  in  the  ground 
three  feet,  and  in  as  straight  parallel  lines  and  as 
level  on  top  as  possible.  If  the  top  of  the  posts  are 
in  the  form  of  a  fork,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  important.  Upon  these  posts,  I  placed 
poles  as  large  and  straight  as  I  could  find,  splicing 
upon  the  top  of  a  post  always.  These  poles  should  be 
as  large  as  the  posts.  Flatten  them  a  little,  and  pin 
to  the  top  of  the  posts. 

We  next  cut  a  large  quantity  of  poles  averaging 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long,  and  placed 
them  on  the  plate  poles,  lapping  them  on  the  center 
pole.  This  pole  or  plate,  being  three  feet  higher  than 
the  outside  ones,  gives  the  cross-poles  or  rafters  quite 
a  pitch.  When  thrashing  time  came,  the  machine 
was  set  so  that  the  whole  was  covered  with  straw, 
the  deeper  the  better,  and  is  topped  out^and  water- 
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proof.  Both  ends  and  the  south  side  of  this  shed  are 
boarded  up  on  the  outside  of  the  posts,  and  a  good 
manger  runs  the  whole  length  along  the  wall  with 
little  loss  of  room.  In  front  of  the  shed,  are  the 
straw  stacks  of  the  farm. 

I  constructed  six  feeding  racks  in  the  yard,  made 
as  follows :  I  cut  four  pieces  2%  feet  long  ;  these 
may  be  2  x  3  or  4  inches,  or  may  be  of  round  poles  if 
flattened  on  one  side.  These  are  for  corner  posts. 
Out  six  boards,  two  feet  long,  1x6  inches  is  a  good 
size.  Three  boards,  nailed  to  two  of  these  posts,  will 
make  the  end  of  the  rack.  A  load  of  rails  or  poles  of 
the  same  size  should  be  on  the  ground.  Set  up  the 
ends,  smooth  side  out,  and  secure  a  piece  of  fence 
wire  to  the  lower  end  of  the  post  by  staples.  Lay  the 
rails  one  at  a  time  upon  one  another,  winding  them 
tight  to  the  post  with  the  wire,  until  the  top  is 
reached,  and  secure  the  wire.  This  is  a  rack  that  will 
not  upset,  and  may  be  lifted  and  moved  ;  the  sides  are 
stiff  and  need  no  support,  and  no  animal  can  be  hurt 
upon  it.  To  the  outside  ends  of  each  rack,  nail  a 
feed  box — 18  inches  long,  10  or  12  wide,  and  6  inches 
deep  is  good.  Now  we  have  six  good  racks,  12  boxes,  a 
good  shed  and  manger  ;  but  to  feed  20  horses,  we  need 
25  boxes.  So  we  set  12  more  boxes  on  good  blocks 
two  feet  high.  We  place  the  racks  in  rows  or  con¬ 
venient  shape  to  drive  alongside  with  a  team,  and  20 
feet  apart,  and  the  block  feed  boxes  in  double  rows 
far  enough  apart  to  be  safe. 

A  corn  crib  stands  in  this  lot  at  the  north  side,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  shed  are  the  boxes.  A  basket 
that  holds  a  bushel  of  ears,  and  a  scoop  shovel,  enable 
a  man  to  feed  these  horses  grain  in  a  very  short  time. 
One  bushel  of  good,  sound  corn,  given  them  twice  a 
day,  is  ample.  Oats,  bran  and  other  feed  may  be 
given  as  well,  if  preferred.  Once  each  day,  these 
racks,  and  the  100-foot  manger  under  the  shed  are 
filled  with  shredded  fodder,  and  for  a  change,  hay 
is  put  in  occasionally.  Good  water  and  a  box  always 
intended  to  contain  salt,  are  where  they  can  help 
themselves,  and  they  can  amuse  themselves  eating 
straw  if  fancy  inclines.  This  is  all  they  get,  and  this 
is  all  the  attention  paid  to  them.  They  are  never  sick, 
never  crippled  or  blemished,  and  with  this  treatment, 
every  one  gains  in  flesh  more  than  on  the  grass  in 
summer.  They  will  be  in  better  flesh  in  the  spring 
than  when  they  went  into  the  feeding  lot,  and  they 
use  the  shed  fully  as  much  in  summer  as  a  cool,  shady 
place  to  try  to  elude  the  flies,  as  in  winter  to  avoid 
the  storms,  for  well-fed,  fat  horses  care  little  for 
storm  or  cold.  I  have  plenty  of  good,  warm  box- 
stalls  now  empty,  because  I  know  that  they  do  better 
outside,  and  I  can  raise  them  so  much  cheaper. 

These  horses  consist  of  young  stock  over  two  years 
old,  brood  mares,  and  the  workers  not  now  in  use.  To 
prove  that  they  are  not  common  things  I  will  men¬ 
tion  that  among  them  is  “  Verney,”  the  dam  of  Vern- 
wood,  2:13%,  Wauseon,  2:19,  and  Edifice,  2:20,  and 
that  she  is  now  heavy  in  foal  to  Online,  2:04  ;  and 
Jenny  Lewis,  the  dam  of  Beechnut,  2:23%.  They  are 
healthier  and  safer,  will  have  better  foals  kept  as 
they  are,  than  in  box  stalls  and  pampered.  This 
article  is  not  written  for  the  fancy  farmer,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  runs  his  farm  for  pleasure  or  pride,  and  not 
to  make  his  living.  I  could,  I  think,  write  an  article 
on  his  side.  I  commenced  in  1874,  to  keep  a  stock 
farm,  and  took  pattern  after  such  establishments.  I 
got  along  very  well  while  high  prices  lasted,  but 
when  the  crash  came,  I  found  that  I  was  following 
the  rush  to  bankruptcy.  I  attempted  to  save  myself, 
and  this  is  what  I  did  :  I  turned  off  the  stable  men, 
turned  out  the  horses — as  I  have  tried  to  explain. 
This  article  is  commended  to  the  farmer  who,  like 
myself,  must  do  his  own  work,  and  must  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  himself  and  family  out  of  the  products  of  that 
farm. 

As  I  now  have  it,  one  hour  out  of  every  24  is  all 
that  the  20  horses  need  or  get  of  my  time,  and  they 
are  so  much  better  and  healthier  that  I  would  not  go 
back  to  the  old  way  if  I  could.  Colts  the  first  and 
second  winter  are  kept  as  much  like  the  older  ones  as 
possible,  the  weanlings  in  one  lot,  the  yearlings*  in 
another,  and  fed  with  a  team,  rough  feed  ;  but  their 
grain  ration  is  oats  and  bran.  As  now  managed,  one 
man  takes  care  of  these  horses,  including  the  stallions, 
workers  and  driver  kept  shod  that  cannot  go  out, 
milks  four  cows,  and  cares  for  them  (they  are  stabled), 
has  charge  of  70  ewes,  and  10  brood  sows  with  their 
produce.  He  does  it  well  and  is  not  overworked. 
Ligonier,  Ind.  w.  w.  latta. 


Estimated  Yield  of  Potatoes. 

./.  W.,  Olympia,  Wash. — A  friend  requested  me  to  tell  you  that 
he  raised  six  pounds  of  potatoes  from  that  one-fourth  pound  of 
Carman  No.  3— all  large.  I  raised  13  potatoes  from  my  one-fourth 
pound  of  No.  3— 12  marketable  and  one  small.  My  friend  raised 
386  pounds  of  potatoes  on  two  rows  12  rods  long.  He  wishes  to 
know  what  yield  that  is  per  acre. 

Ans  — About  472  bushels,  estimating  the  rows  at 
three  feet  apart. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompan  ied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Cucumbers  Under  Glass. 

./.  B.  Y.,  Montrose,  Col. — Can  cucumbers  be  grown  and  forced 
in  a  greenhouse  successfully  ?  If  so,  how  should  they  be  started 
and  trained  ?  What  is  the  best  variety  for  forcing  ? 

Ans. — Cucumbers  are  very  largely  raised  in  forcing 
houses,  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  crop  coming 
from  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  varie¬ 
ties  commonly  grown  are  improved 
forms  of  White  Spine.  The  cucumbers 
usually  follow  a  crop  of  lettuce,  which 
is  removed  about  January  1.  The 
cucumber  seed  is  sown  in  a  warm  bed 
about  December  1,  the  bed  receiving 
bottom  heat  from  steam  or  hot-water 
pipes,  or,  in  some  instances,  from  fer¬ 
menting  manure.  The  young  plants  are 
transplanted  twice,  and  finally  potted 
into  five-inch  pots,  being  encouraged  to 
make  a  good  root  development  before 
planting  out  early  in  January.  The 
beds  in  the  houses  are  made  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  soil  from  which  the 
lettuce  was  taken  is  very  rich  and  mel¬ 
low,  but  it  is  further  enriched  before 
planting  the  cucumbers.  Trenches  are 
dug  lengthwise  of  the  house,  about  one 
foot  wide  and  18  inches  deep,  a  trench 
for  each  row  of  plants.  Fermenting 
manure  is  firmly  packed  in  the  trenches 
to  the  depth  of  10  inches  ;  then  the 
trench  is  filled,  and  the  cucumbers 
planted  right  over  the  manure.  A  very 
high  temperature  is  maintained,  60  de¬ 
grees  at  night,  and  during  the  day,  with  sun  heat,  it 
may  go  up  to  100  degrees.  Cold  soon  stunts  the 
plants.  The  cucumbers  are  set  3%  feet  apart,  and 
are  trained  over  A-shaped  trellises,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  glass,  having  wires  eight  inches  apart.  The 
plants  have  to  be  tied  to  these  trellises.  Fig.  39,  from 
Dreer’s  Vegetables  Under  Glass,  shows  the  style  of 
growing.  Cucumbers  under  glass  must  be  artificially 
fertilized,  or  they  will  not  set  fruit,  and  the  large 
growers  secure  this  by  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  house. 
If  bees  are  not  kept,  the  work  must  be  done  by  hand, 
with  a  fine  brush. 

In  addition  to  these  ordinary  cucumbers,  the  choice 
English  forcing  varieties  are  grown  for  fancy  trade, 
such  as  Rollison’s  Telegraph(shown  above), Sion  House 
Improved,  or  Duke  of  Edinburg.  They  are  about 
three  times  the  length  of  ordinary  cucumbers,  almost 
seedless,  and  very  tender  and  crisp.  The  vines  are 
much  longer  lived  than  the  common  type.  They  may 
be  planted  four  feet  apart,  on  benches,  and  are 
usually  trained  on  a  roof  trellis  of  stout  wires  about 
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15  inches  from  the  glass.  Red  spider  is  an  enemy  to 
forced  cucumbers  :  it  is  the  usual  result  of  a  very  dry 
atmosphere. 

Shall  Vt/e  Chop  Up  the  Hay  ? 

C.  I).  S.,  ■ Stepney ,  Conn.— Which  is  the  better  way,  to  cut  hay, 
Btraw,  etc,  of  either  good  or  poor  quality,  dampeu  and  mix  grain 
with  it  for  horses  and  cows ;  or  to  feed  the  grain  dry,  and  the  hay, 
etc.,  in  bulk  ?  What  grain  should  be  mixed  with  cut  stalks  to 
feed  cows,  due  to  calve  in  March,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  as  good 
condition  as  if  fed  on  good  hay  ? 

Ans. — If  hay  is  of  the  best  quality  and  not  dusty  or 
musty,  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  it 
before  feeding.  If  the  hay  is  dusty,  then  it  should, 
by  all  means,  be  wet  down  before  feeding.  If  the 
coarse  food,  whether  hay,  straw,  or  corn  fodder,  is  of 
a  poor  quality,  the  only  object  in  cutting  and  wetting 
and  mixing  with  grain  is  to  improve  its  palatability. 


The  animal  will  leave  less  waste  material.  The  food 
is  eaten  with  a  relish  which  would  otherwise  be  miss¬ 
ing.  If  I  had  good,  bright,  clean  hay,  I  should  feed 
it  alone  and  feed  the  grain  alone.  If  the  supply  of 
coarse  fodder  was  short,  and  it  is  the  wish  to  make 
the  animal  consume  as  much  straw  or  corn  fodder  as 
possible,  then  they  should  be  cut  and  moistened  and 
mixed  with  the  grain.  Cows  due  to  calve  in  March 
should  not  be  grained  heavily.  They  might  be  fed 
two  or  three  quarts  daily  of  a  grain  ration  made  up 
of  corn  and  oats,  equal  parts,  and  ground  together, 
and  one  quart  of  oil  meal.  l.  a.  clinton. 

A  Milk  Ration  With  Brewers’  Grains. 

W.  R.  If.,  Paterson,  N.  J. — What  is  the  best  balanced  ration  for 
cows,  to  obtain  the  largest  quantity  of  milk,  the  ration  to  be  fed 
with  fresh  brewers’  grains  and  all  the  fodder  corn  they  can  eat  ? 

Ans. — I  would  recommend  a  ration  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Pounds. 


Corn  fodder .  25 

Brewers’ grains .  20 

Cotton-seed  meal . 2 

Wheat  bran .  4 


This  will  give  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1:5.8.  If 
you  had  stated  what  grains  you  have  handy  or  can 
purchase  cheapest  at  your  market,  I  could,  perhaps, 
have  made  it  more  nearly  meet  your  needs.  Linseed 
meal  might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  or  equal  parts  of  each  might  be  used. 
Wheat  middlings  might  be  made  to  take  the  place,  in 
part,  of  the  wheat  bran.  u.  a.  c. 

Ensilage  for  Sheep. 

W.  L.  C.,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. — Is  corn  ensilage  a  success  for 
feeding  sheep  ? 

Ans. — Several  of  our  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  conducted  experiments  with  reference  to 
the  fattening  of  sheep  and  lambs  with  ensilage,  and 
it  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  food.  The  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  found  that  they  could  produce  a 
pound  of  gain  in  lambs  at  a  cost  of  .049  cent  per 
pound,  somewhat  more  than  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
gain  when  roots  were  the  succulent  food  given.  The 
amount  fed  the  lambs  daily  was  one  pound  grain, 
eight-tenths  of  one  pound  hay,  and  4.4  pounds  of 
ensilage.  The  grain  was  oats  and  bran,  mixed,  two 
pounds  of  oats  to  one  of  bran.  The  experiment  con¬ 
clusively  proved  that  lambs  can  be  fattened  without 
the  use  of  a  heavy  grain  ration.  The  experiment  has 
not  been  tried  as  extensively  on  sheep  as  upon  lambs, 
but  when  combined  with  a  grain  ration  relatively 
rich  in  albuminoids,  it  has  proved  a  success.  Best 
results  would  be  obtained  by  combining  it  with  hay 
and  not  attempting  to  feed  it  alone.  u.  A.  c. 

Cost  of  Making  Butter  ;  Caustic  Potash. 

E.  B.  L.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — How  much  ought  I  to  pay  per 
pound  for  making  butter,  if  I  furnish  all  utensils,  salt,  and  de. 
liver  the  milk  at  the  door  ?  Does  it  affect  the  health  of  a  calf  to 
touch  its  horns  with  caustic  potash  ?  I  have  tried  it  on  three. 
They  would  soon  appear  not  as  lively,  and  begin  to  have  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  bowels,  and  do  not  do  as  well  as  formerly. 

Ans. — The  ordinary  price  charged  for  making  but¬ 
ter  where  all  utensils  are  furnished,  is  three  cents 
per  pound.  Where  the  factory  furnishes  the  uten¬ 
sils,  the  usual  price  charged  is  four  cents  per  pound. 
The  caustic  potash  should  produce  no  ill  effect  what¬ 
ever  on  the  general  health  of  the  calf.  This  is,  by 
far,  the  best  method  known  for  dishorning  or  prevent¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  horns.  In  an  experiment  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  the  calves  aged  one  month 
or  less  were  operated  upon,  and  the  growth  of  horns 
was  prevented  by  a  single  application.  The  follow¬ 
ing  directions  for  applying  the  caustic  potash  may 
prove  useful  :  The  hair  should  be  closely  clipped 
from  the  skin,  and  the  little  horn  moistened  with 
a  little  water,  to  which  soap  or  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  have  been  added  to  dissolve  the  oily  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  potash  will  more  readily 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  horn.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  moisten  the  skin  except  on  the  horn  where  the 
potash  is  to  be  applied.  One  end  of  a  stick  of  caustic 
potash  is  dipped  in  water  until  it  is  slightly  softened. 
It  is  then  rubbed  on  the  moistened  surface  of  the 
little  horn.  This  operation  is  repeated  from  five  to 
eight  times,  until  the  surface  of  the  horn  becomes 
slightly  sensitive.  The  whole  operation  need  take 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  the  calf  is  apparently  insen¬ 
sible  to  it.  A  slight  scab  forms  over  the  surface  of 
the  budding  horn,  drops  off  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  leaves  a  perfectly  smooth  poll.  No 
suppuration  or  inflammation  has  taken  place  in  any 
of  the  trials  we  have  made.  l.  a.  c. 

The  Miller  and  Other  Raspberries. 

A.  R.  B.,  Oakland,  Me. — Is  the  Miller  raspberry  as  bardy  as,  or 
hardier  than,  the  Cuthbert?  Where  can  I  find  some  reports  on 
raspberries  up  to  date  ? 

Ans. — We  have  not  had  the  Miller  raspberry  long 
enough  to  test  its  hardiness.  For  many  years,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  for  every  season  reported  as  to  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  etc.  We 
would,  therefore,  refer  our  inquirer  to  the  files  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Several  of  the  bulletins  of  the  experiment 
stations  are  making  annual  reports  upon  this  subject, 
notably  the  New  York  (Geneva),  Cornell  (Ithaca), 
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Massachusetts  (Amherst),  and  best  of  all,  perhaps, 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan. 

Cutting  Out  Matted  Rows  of  Strawberries. 

H.  L.  B.,  Owensboro,  Ay.— Will  it  pay  in  growing  strawberries 
in  matted  rows  four  feet  apart  to  take  plants  out  of  the  rows  so 
as  to  give  the  plants  more  room  ?  If  the  plants  are  standing  four 
inches  apart  in  squares,  would  it  not  pay  to  take  up  one-third  ? 
Would  not  the  yield  be  greater  and  berries  be  larger  ? 

Ans. — It  will  pay  to  remove  part  of  the  plants  from 
a  matted  row  four  feet  wide,  plants  growing  four 
inches  apart  each  way,  if  the  work  be  done  in  a  care¬ 
ful  manner.  The  proper  time  to  do  the  work  is  in 
November,  when  the  plants  can  be  cut  rapidly  with 
a  narrow,  sharp  hoe,  and  the  plants  removed  so  as  to 
disturb  the  row  but  little.  Then  mulch  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  frozen,  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
the  result.  I  know  a  highly  successful  grower  who 
takes  his  plants  from  the  rows  in  early  spring  with  a 
round  dibble  ;  one  plant  is  removed  at  a  time  with 
the  utmost  care,  toas  not  to  disturb  the  surrounding 
plants  at  all.  I  hesitate  to  recommend  this  plan  only 
because  of  the  fear  that  some  may  attempt  it  and  do 
the  work  so  carelessly  as  greatly  to  injure  the  crop 
of  fruit.  A.  w.  si. A ym Aker. 

Delaware. 

A  Succession  of  Vegetables. 

H.  S.  B.,  Owensboro ,  Ay.— What  are  the  best  three  succession 
peas  (earliest,  medium  and  late)  ?  I  have  an  abundance  of 
brush  to  stick  with,  and  do  not  care  for  dwarf  varieties,  as  I  find 
that  tall  peas  are  free  from  mildew,  and  come  into  market  in  a 
much  more  salable  condition.  Is  the  dwarf  pea  the  earliest?  I 
grow  for  market.  What  are  the  best  (I  want  the  earliest),  of  the 
following,  all  things  considered:  Beets,  cabbage,  corn,  beans, 
cucumbers,  squashes,  tomatoes,  the  very  earliest,  cantaloupes, 
the  very  earliest  and  the  best  general-purpose  one,  watermelon, 
earliest  and  general-purpose? 

Ans. — There  is  no  better  dwarf  than  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior,  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  growers  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  It  is  about  three  days  later  than  the 
earliest  smooth  peas.  Exonian  and  Station  are  among 
the  earliest  taller  wrinkled  peas.  We  would  then 
choose  New  Life,  Heroine  and  Juno.  Beets:  Egyp¬ 
tian  Turnip,  Electric.  Cabbage  :  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field.  Corn  :  The  first  earlies  of  the  seedsmen  are 
much  alike.  We  find  none  earlier  than  Whitecob 
Cory.  Beans  :  Earliest  Red  Valentine,  Extra  Early 
Refugee,  Early  Jersey  Lima.  Cucumbers  :  We  find 
Early  Eskimoso  the  earliest.  Squash  :  White  Bush 
and  Faxon.  Tomato  :  New  Imperial.  Muskmelon  : 
Long  Island  Beauty.  Watermelon  :  Dark  Icing, 
Cuban  Queen,  Black  Spanish. 

What  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  Corn  ? 

W.  B.  31.  A'.,  Eureka,  (No  State). — I  have  an  old  Timothy  sod  to 
plant  to  corn  next  spring.  Would  a  mixture  of  1,000  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal,  (300  S.  C.  rock,  and  400  muriate  of  potash  be  good 
for  corn  ?  I  have  no  stable  manure.  Would  you  apply  fertilizer 
on  the  sod  before  or  after  plowing  ?  On  a  field  of  wheat  seeded 
to  Timothy  to  be  seeded  with  clover  in  the  spring,  what  would  be 
a  good  mixture  to  improve  the  wheat  and  give  the  clover  a  start  ? 
It  had  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  good  complete  fertilizer  drilled  in 
with  the  wheat  in  the  fall— no  manure. 

Ans. — The  corn  mixture  will  be  fairly  good,  though 
we  would  prefer  to  use  some  nitrate  of  soda  to  supply 
some  soluble  nitrogen.  A  better  mixture  would  be 
1,000  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  600  dissolved  rock,  250 
muriate  of  potash,  150  nitrate  of  soda.  As  for  the 
wheat,  a  mixture  composed  of  1,500  pounds  ground 
bone,  200  muriate  of  potash  and  200  nitrate  of  soda 
would  give  good  results  at  the  rate  of  500  or  more 
pounds  per  acre.  If  you  use  dissolved  rock  instead  of 
bone,  we  would  suggest  a  mixture  of  1,300  pounds  of 
rock,  300  muriate  of  potash  and  400  nitrate  of  soda. 

Various  Washes  for  Fruit  Trees. 

J.  W.  T.,  Pleasanton,  Kan. — 1.  What  is  the  value  of  lime  as  a 
whitewash  on  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  ?  2.  Will  London-purple 
injure  fruit  trees  when  mixed  in  sorghum  syrup  or  in  whitewash 
if  applied  to  the  trees  at  this  season  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

I.  So  far  as  controlling  insect  injury  is  concerned, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  application  of  ordinary 
whitewash  to  the  bark  of  trees  is  a  paying  operation. 
It  in  no  way  enhances  the  beauty  of  a  tree  ;  as  one 
orchardist  expresses  it,  “the  trees  look  as  though  they 
had  on  duck  pants.”  The  most  that  I  ever  saw  gained 
by  the  operation  was  to  give  the  trees  a  smoother, 
cleaner  appearance,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
the  loose,  rough  bark  is  scraped  off  before  making 
the  application.  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  pays  to 
put  “  duck  pants  ”  on  fruit  trees. 

2.  No,  the  application  of  a  mixture  of  London- 
purple  and  whitewash  to  the  bark  of  fruit  trees  will 
not  injure  them,  and,  furthermore,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  will  be  of  sufficient  benefit  to  the 
tree  to  pay  for  the  the  trouble  of  putting  it  on.  None 
of  our  insect  enemies  is  active  and  feeding  during  the 
winter,  and  most  of  the  insects  that  work  on  the  bark 
at  all  are  of  the  sucking  kind  that  could  not  eat  any 
of  the  poison  if  they  wished.  The  wash  would  have 
little,  if  any,  preventive  effect  on  borers ;  it  scales  off 
too  soon,  and  should  be  applied  in  the  spring  for  such 
purposes.  As  to  a  mixture  of  London-purple  and 
sorghum  syrup,  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  mixture 
being  used  on  trees.  If  it  would  not  injure  the  trees, 


and  the  weather  remained  dry  so  as  not  to  dissolve  it 
too  quickly,  I  should  suppose  that  it  might  prove 
equally  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  a  coat  of  white¬ 
wash  so  far  as  insect  enemies  are  concerned.  I  would 
not  advise  its  wholesale  use  until  it  had  been  tested 
on  a  few  trees.  It  might  kill  or  injure  the  bark  of 
young  trees.  On  the  whole,  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
the  washes  mentioned  by  J.  W.  T.  would  benefit  the 
trees  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
applying  them.  I  know  of  no  record  of  any  experi¬ 
ments  which  show  that  enough  good  is  accomplished 
to  make  it  pay  for  the  application  of  such  washes,  ap¬ 
plied  for  no  definite  enemy  or  disease,  but  simply  on 
general  principles  ;  simply  guessing  that,  possibly, 
such  a  wash  may  do  some  good.  Better  expend  your 
energies  in  spraying  during  the  growing  season,  when 
you  can  strike  definite  and  intelligent  blows  at  many 
enemies  and  diseases. 

Seeding  to  Grass  in  Wisconsin. 

M.  31.  T.,  Lyons,  Wis. — I  had  about  six  acres  of  lowland  meadow 
that  was  burned  over,  a  year  ago  last  fall,  destroying,  at  least, 
one-half  the  sod,  and  leaving  the  land  full  of  holes  about  eight 
inches  deep.  I  would  like  to  level  it  (providing  it  is  dry  enough), 
and  seed  with  an  annual  or  mixture,  so  as  to  obtain  a  crop  this 
year,  and  also,  seed  permanently  at  the  same  time.  Can  I  do  this, 
and  what  kinds  of  grass  would  you  advise  ? 

Ans. — If  you  can  get  a  good  seed  bed,  I  advise  you 
to  try  a  mixture  somewhat  as  follows :  Timothy, 
Fowl  Meadow  and  Red-top,  each  four  quarts,  and 
Alsike  clover,  two  quarts.  A  great  many  of  the 
marshes  of  Wisconsin  can  be  fairly  drained  with  open 
ditches,  though  tile  should  generally  be  used.  Such 
lands  are  often  very  rich  and  prove  the  most  valuable 
on  the  farm  after  draining.  I  advise  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  land  before  the  seeding  is  done  ;  plow¬ 
ing  and  then  leveling  with  the  harrow  if  possible.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  use  a  loaded  harrow  that  has 
sharp  teeth.  w.  A.  henry. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Cutting  Corn  Fodder  by  Hand. 

Subscriber. — Does  it  pay  to  cut  husked  corn  fodder  for  cattle? 
Is  there  a  hand-power  machine  costing  not  over  $25,  that  will 
rapidly  and  easily  cut  for  eight  cows  ?  Or  is  it  a  man-killing  job  ? 
For  ensilage,  which  style  of  machine  is  best  run  with  one-horse 
power— those  with  knives  placed  on  a  head  that  revolves  toward 
the  fodder  to  be  cut,  or  on  a  heavy  tty-wheel  that  revolves  at  right 
angles  to  the  fodder  ?  Manufacturers  all  claim  to  have  “the  best” 
machine,  and  all  will  “  guarantee  ”  etc. 

Ans. — The  only  benefit  secured  by  cutting  the 
husked  corn  fodder  before  feeding  is  that  it  increases 
its  palatability  and  diminishes  the  amount  of  waste. 
If  you  have  to  cut  the  stalks  by  hand,  it  does  not  pay. 
It  is  a  man-killing  job,  and  would  better  go  undone. 
There  is  no  hand- power  machine  made,  so  far  as  w  e 
are  able  to  learn,  which  will  rapidly  and  easily  cut 
corn  fodder.  Those  machines  are  best  in  which  the 
knives  revolve  at  rig  lit  angles  to  the  material  to  be 
cut.  We  are  able  with  them  to  get  a  sharper,  quicker 
blow,  and  there  is  less  chance  for  the  material  to  be 
pushed  out  of  the  way.  The  fly  wheel  serves  much 
as  a  storage  battery.  We  put  the  power  in  it  and 
then  it  helps  to  overcome  any  extra  resistance  that 
may  be  met.  There  are  now  many  good  machines  on 
the  market,  and  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  pick 
one  out  of  the  number  and  say  that  it  is  best.  The 
most  objectionable  feature  with  them  all  up  to  this 
time  has  been  in  their  complicated  structure.  Other 
things  being  equal,  that  machine  which  is  simplest  is 
to  be  preferred.  l.  a.  c. 

Ensilage  From  Uncut  Cow  Pea  Vines. 

J.B.L.,  Virginia. — Can  I  use  cow  pea  vines  in  a  silo  without 
cutting,  and  would  such  ensilage  be  suitable  feed  for  horses  ? 

Ans. — You  can  readily  use  the  silo  for  uncut  cow 
pea  vines.  They  would  require  thorough  packing 
during  the  filling,  and  would  be  likely  to  mold  a  little 
at  the  sides  and  corners.  The  ensilage  would  be  all 
right  for  cows,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  feed  it  to 
horses.  If  in  perfect  condition,  moderate  feeds  of 
this  ensilage,  supplemented  with  hay  and  grain, 
would,  doubtless,  be  safe.  While  very  many  farmers 
do  feed  ensilage  to  their  horses  as  freely  as  to  their 
cows,  and  perhaps,  as  safely,  there  are  many  who 
hesitate  to  do  this.  Correctly  or  incorrectly,  many 
cases  of  sickness  and  death  with  horses  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  ensilage.  J.  B.  L.  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  hay  of  his  pea  vines,  if  he  use  any  of  the  earlier 
or  medium  varieties,  in  good  time  for  the  wheat. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT. 

Quality  and  Reputation  in  Market. 

B.  B.,  Sardinia,  N.  Y. — I  notice  that,  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.,  potatoes 
grown  on  Long  Island  are  quoted  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  Maine 
at  35  or  40,  and  State  at  25  to  35.  Is  the  difference  in  quality,  sort¬ 
ing,  reputation,  or  what?  Our  land  is  dry  gravel,  and  it  seems 
as  though  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  any  one  in  the 
State,  or  neighboring  States. 

An 8. — Potatoes  are  not  quoted  by  the  bushel  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  by  the  barrel.  The  Long  Island  and 
Maine  potatoes  sell  for  higher  prices  because  of  their 
reputation,  and  this  reputation  was  acquired  by  uni¬ 
formly  excellent  quality.  Any  locality  that  can  grow 
products  of  good  quality,  will  put  them  up  in  good 
shape,  have  a  uniform  brand  so  that  they  may  be 
known,  will  acquire  a  reputation  and  reap  the  benefit. 


Making  the  Most  of  Potatoes. 

C.  Ji.,  Rockford,  III. — I  have  four  potatoes  which  came  from 
Ireland  last  fall.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  get  the 
most  out  of  them. 

Ans. — You  can  get  the  largest  product  by  placing 
the  seed  potatoes  in  a  hot-bed,  pulling  off  the  sprouts 
as  they  become  long  enough,  and  planting  them  in 
pots  of  mellow  soil.  These  may  be  thumped  out  and 
planted  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer 
danger  of  frosts.  Or  you  may  cut  them  to  single  eyes 
and  treat  them  as  you  would  other  seed  potatoes. 

Liquid  from  a  Cesspool. 

F.  A.  H.,  Randolph,  iV.  Y. — How  can  I  best  utilize  the  contents 
of  a  cesspool  that  receives  the  sewerage  of  a  large  school  ? 

Ans. — The  contents  of  such  cesspools  are  generally 
in  a  semi-liquid  condition.  In  that  case,  the  best  way 
is  to  pump  or  dip  them  out  into  a  tank,  barrel  or 
hogshead  set  on  a  low  wagon.  If  you  have  a  pile  of 
dry  muck  or  earth  or  straw,  the  liquid  can  be  poured 
over  it  so  that  most  of  it  will  be  absorbed  and  held. 
If  this  is  not  practicable,  we  would  sprinkle  the  liquid 
right  from  the  cesspool  on  level  land  covered  by  grass 
or  grain. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Potash. 

R.  J.  C.,  East  Groveland,  N.  Y.— Is  nitrate  of  soda  valuable 
only  for  the  nitrogen  it  contains,  or  is  the  soda  also  of  value  ?  If 
the  soda  is  of  value  as  a  fertilizer,  would  it  take  the  place  of 
potash  ? 

Ans.—  Accompanying  this  question  is  a  clipping 
from  some  farm  paper  in  which  one  A.  II.  Ward 
argues  that  the  soda  in  the  nitrate  will  take  the  place 
of  potash.  We  value  nitrate  only  for  the  nitrogen  it 
contains,  not  considering  the  value  of  the  soda  at  all. 
Mr.  Ward  has  nothing  but  his  own  theories  to  sup¬ 
port  his  statements.  Soda  will  not  take  the  place  of 
potash  as  plant  food. 

The  Value  of  Gas-Lime. 

J.  R.  W.,  Oswego,  N,  Y.— What  is  the  fertilizing  value  of  gas- 
lime?  I  can  obtain  it  for  $1  a  load  of  60  bushels,  and  would  have 
to  draw  it  about  1)4  mile.  Is  it  more  profitable  than  manure  at 
the  same  price  and  size  of  load  ? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  average  “  gas-lime”  contains  about 
800  pounds  of  lime.  Fresh  “  gas-lime  ”  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  you  can  put  on  your  land,  as  it  contains 
20  per  cent  or  more  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  only  safe 
way  to  use  it  is  to  spread  it  out  on  the  ground  and  let 
it  “weather”  for  six  months.  Then  you  can  use  it 
wherever  lime  is  needed.  You  cannot  compare  gas- 
lime  with  manure  any  more  than  you  could  salt  and 
bread  and  butter.  The  manure  gives  you  all  the 
plants  need,  while  the  lime  gives  but  one  element  not 
usually  needed  for  direct  plant  food. 

A  Few  Poultry  Questions. 

M.  0.  R.,  Albion,  Mich. — 1.  What  variety  of  clover  is  best  for 
stock,  especially  what  variety  is  best  for  poultry  ?  2.  Does  it 
pay  to  raise  sunflowers  for  poultry  ?  If  so,  are  there  any  special 
directions  to  be  given  in  regard  to  cultivation,  when  to  feed  and 
amount  to  feed  ?  What  variety  is  best  to  plant  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  variety  of  clover  most  largely  grown 
for  feeding  stock  is  the  Medium.  Crimson  clover  is 
excellent  for  poultry,  but  there  have  been  some  com¬ 
plaints  about  injury  to  horses  from  eating  the  hay 
made  from  it.  Alsike  makes  excellent  hay,  but  does 
best  on  rather  moist  land.  2.  Yes.  They  are  excel¬ 
lent  if  fed  in  moderate  quantities.  They  are  easy  of 
cultivation.  They  will  grow  almost  anywhere  that 
corn  will  grow,  and  with  the  same  cultivation.  The 
Mammoth  Russian  is  the  variety  usually  grown. 

San  Jose  Scale  In  Ohio. 

W.  G.  31.,  Piccolo,  O. — The  San  Jos6  scale  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  several  peach  orchards  and  a  pear  orchard  on  Catawba 
Island,  Lake  Erie,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  here  with  some 
nursery  stock  about  six  years  ago.  What  are  the  origin,  habits 
and  destructiveness  of  this  insect,  and  the  best  remedies  for 
checking  it  ? 

Ans. — TheSanJos6  scale  was  introduced  into  the 
East  from  California.  It  is  very  destructive,  not  only 
injuring  the  fruit  but  killing  the  trees  if  not  checked. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  insects  to  combat,  as  it 
is  protected  by  a  hard  scale.  A  mixture  of  2%  pounds 
of  crude  whale-oil  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water  applied 
thoroughly  while  hot,  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  rem¬ 
edy.  It  must  be  applied  before  growth  begins  in 
spring.  Better  send  to  the  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
stations  for  their  bulletins  on  the  subject,  and  also  ask 
your  own  experiment  station,  Wooster,  O.,  about  it. 

Size  of  a  Tub  Silo. 

V.  B.  //.,  Mannsville,  Ar.  Y. — How  large  a  tub  silo  would  I  need 
for  six  cows?  I  can  build  from  16  to  20  feet  high.  What  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  silo  ?  What  is  a  good  plan  for  building?  Would 
it  freeze  if  set  in  a  corner  of  the  barn  ? 

Ans. — Though  a  very  small  silo  would  hold  sufficient 
ensilage  for  six  cows,  it  is  always  best  to  build  one 
somewhat  larger  than  necessary  for  so  few  animals. 
When  built  larger,  you  can  increase  the  herd,  and 
have  plenty  of  ensilage  room.  A  circular  silo  built 
in  the  barn  would  be  well  protected  against  freezing. 
You  would  better  build,  at  least,  15  feet  in  diameter 
and  16  feet  high.  This  will  hold  somewhat  more  than 
50  tons  of  ensilage,  and  should  be  filled  by  five  acres 
of  good  corn.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  5,  1896, 
page  593,  you  will  find  an  article  on  the  tub  silo,  ex¬ 
plaining  quite  fully  how  to  build.  It  has  proved 
very  successful,  and  the  cost  for  one  the  size  you 
need,  should  not  be  more  than  §50  to  §60.  l.  a.  c. 
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Wants  Free  Rural  Delivery. 

N.  C.  V.,  Ava,  N.  Y. — Please  to  con¬ 
tinue  your  crusade  in  the  cause  of 
free  rural  delivery  of  mail  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  publisher  and  subscriber. 
When  farmers  can  get  just  recognition 
in  this  matter,  rural  life  will  be  relieved 
of  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
source  of  inconvenience  and  isolation  to 
which  it  is  now  subject.  We  live  1% 
mile  from  the  postoffice,  get  our  mail 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  must  needs  travel 
from  312  to  468  miles  to  get  it.  Some 
live  much  farther  away  than  we,  and 
have  still  greater  trouble  in  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  world  at  large.  For  all 
such,  a  weekly  paper  or  no  paper  at  all 
makes  very  little  difference,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  their  indifference  in  subscrib¬ 
ing. 

Keeping  Ice. 

W.  C.  R.,  Flint,  Mich. — I  noticed  the 
query  of  a  Michigan  correspondent  in 
regard  to  storing  ice.  I  want  to  ask  him 
if,  in  the  instances  which  he  mentions 
where  the  ice  was  all  melted  before 
July,  there  was  plenty  of  ventilation 
above  the  ice  ?  After  repeated  failures, 

I  have  found  that  there  should  be  open¬ 
ings  in  the  gable  ends  over  the  sawdust. 

I  think  that  if  the  building  is  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun,  two  feet  is  better  than 
18  inches  of  sawdust  around  the  sides. 
We  have  no  inside  partition,  simply  pile 
up  the  ice  cakes  on  edge,  and  keep  filled 
solidly  all  around  with  sawdust,  prefer¬ 
ably  pine.  We  use  an  adze  to  keep  the 
upper  surfaces  even  as  each  layer  is  put 
in,  so  that  there  will  be  no  crevices. 
Placing  the  cakes  on  edge  does  not  en¬ 
courage  melting  as  does  placing  them 
flat,  because  percolation  is  more  rapid 
through  the  pores  by  the  latter  method. 
It  is  essential  to  keep  the  sawdust  well 
trodden  down  as  the  ice  is  taken  out. 

Forest  Trees  For  a  Creek  Bottom. 

E.  A.  R.,  Afton,  III. — The  answer  to 
the  question  of  J.  C.,  of  Ohio,  on  this 
subject,  on  page  4,  I  do  not  think  the 
best.  Very  many,  or  rather,  nearly  all 
trees  will  grow  and  thrive  on  land  that 
overflows,  even  fruit  trees,  provided 
they  are  not  overflowed  for  any  great 
length  of  time  the  same  season  they  are 
planted.  When  newly  planted,  they  are 
easily  killed  by  overflow.  When  once 
established,  to  be  overflowed  even  for  a 
period  of  a  month  or  more,  will  do  no 
harm  provided  the  tops  are  not  sub¬ 
merged.  For  varieties,  it  will  depend 
on  what  the  timber  is  wanted  for  ;  if  for 
posts,  stakes,  etc.,  for  use  on  the  farm, 

I  would  prefer  the  mulberry  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffee  tree,  if  it  will  thrive  where 
it  is  intended  to  make  the  plantation. 
The  Kentucky  coffee  tree  is  a  clean, 
rapid,  upright  grower,  one  of  the  most 
durable  timbers  that  we  have,  and  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  as  a  tree  for 
planting. 

In  making  a  tree  plantation,  it  is  best 
to  plant  several  varieties,  as  they  grow 
better  when  so  planted  than  where  they 
are  all  the  same.  They  can  be  so  planted 
as  to  have  the  more  valuable  ones 
farther  apart  to  be  left  after  removing 
the  less  valuable  ones  between.  Pines 
are  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  they  grow 
best  in  groves  by  themselves,  and  are 
found  so  growing  in  nature. 

A  Desirable  Muskmelon. 

W.  W.  W.,  Tyrone,  Pa. — Among  all 
the  varieties  of  muskmelons  that  have 
been  planted  in  our  garden,  I  don’t  think 
that  we  ever,  until  last  season,  had  any 
that  would  mature  a  whole  crop  of  fruit 
on  the  vines,  on  account  of  the  late 
spring  and  early  fall  frosts  that  we  gen¬ 
erally  have  here.  We  never  start  our 
melons  in  the  hot- bed,  not  having  enough 
room,  and,  after  this,  I  think  that  we 


shall  have  very  little  need  of  doing  so, 
for  the  Grand  Rapids  Early  Market,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  long  name,  requires 
but  a  very  short  season  in  which  to  ma¬ 
ture  its  fruit.  The  seed,  last  spring, 
was  planted  about  May  25.  The  hills  re¬ 
ceived  no  extra  manure  ;  but  a  heavy 
coat  of  cow  dung  had  been  spread  all 
over  the  ground  in  the  winter,  and 
plowed  under  just  before  planting.  The 
vines  of  the  Grand  Rapids  grew  larger 
and  faster  than  those  of  the  other  vari¬ 
ety,  the  Melrose,  in  the  same  patch  ; 
also,  the  fruit  grew  to  be  more  than 
twice  as  heavy,  and  every  one  ripened 
during  the  last  of  August  and  first  of 
September.  J udging  from  this,  the  crop 
could  be  gathered  in  three  months  or 
less  from  germination,  and,  being  all 
matured,  the  green  ones  could  be  ripened 
indoors,  or  shipped. 

The  melons  vary  in  shape,  some  being 
round,  some  elliptical,  and  are  yellow 
when  ripe.  The  Melrose  is  an  early 
melon,  but  did  not  ripen  half  a  crop  for 
me.  It  is  a  very  prolific  variety  of  small 
size,  smooth,  dark-green  skin  (almost 
black),  and  excellent  quality.  The  flavor 
is  spicier  and  a  little  better  than  that  of 
the  Grand  Rapids,  which  is  very  good. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I 
would  recommend  the  Grand  Rapids  as 
a  large,  prolific  melon  of  good  to  very 
good  quality,  and  of  especial  value  in 
the  North,  believing  it  to  be  capable  of 
being  grown  farther  north  than  any 
other  large  melon,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
it  may  be,  as  has  been  stated  by  a  gar¬ 
dener,  “at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than 
any  other  muskmelon.” 


Warm 

Rich,  nourishing  blood  in  winter  keeps  the  sys¬ 
tem  healthy  and  strong,  and  wards  off  colds, 
fevers,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  It  is  given  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  best  after-dinner 
pills,  aid  digestion.  25c. 


REENVILLE  APPLE 


(formerly  Downing's  Winter  Maiden  Blush.) 

CREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY  or  anything  else 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  for  free  particulars.  Address 

15.  91.  BIJECHLY.  GREESV1LLE,  O 


GRAPE™!? 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FItKDONIA,  N.  y. 


MY  Catalogue  of  Strawberry  Plants  CD  ft 
80  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  f  H  CC 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

B  RID  GEM  AN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


1 1  not  only  named,  but  first  offered 

Mastodon  Corn 
Freeman  Potato 
Prizetaker  Onion 


as  well  as  dozens  of  others  of  the 
most  popular  Garden  and  Field 
Seeds  of  to-day.  If  you  wish  an 


uP- 


>-to-date  Garden 

Y  You  must  sow 

r  M AULE'S  SEEDS  3 

My  New  Seed  and  Plant  Book  free 
to  all  gardeners  who  mention  this 
paper.  It  contains  everything  worth 
growing,  old  or  new.  Address 

TO.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eruit  Growers’  Needs 

TBI*  is  our  special  study— supplying  them,  our  sole  business.  Have  you  need  of  EadBHM 
small  fruits,  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  vines,  roses?  Ourstockis 
the  largest  and  fullest  in  the  United  States ;  our  prices  the  lowest.  All  of  the  best  old 
%  arieties,  the  choicest  of  the  new  kinds — many  sorts  exclusively  ours.  Great  reduction  I 
on  large  lots — estimates  furnished  upon  application. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue  and  learn  how  you  may  save  50  per  cent. 

Fruit  crates  and  baskets.  REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


IUMPH 


The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 


JOS. 


75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

,  .  „  If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 

plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 

BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1896 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it. 

ELLWANCER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


DWYER’S 
New  1897  Cat¬ 
alogue  is  now 
ready.  Send 
for  it. 


A  4-  4-Vtpk  we  ask  for  our  Nursery 

Fm-  l-  1.1 1C  1  1  vC  Stock,  we  could  not  afford 
to  send  an  agent  to  solicit  your  orders.  To  do  this  we  would 
have  to  double  the  price  of  our  TREES,  plants,  etc.  Think 
this  over,  and  see  where  you  come  in.  Our  representative 
is  a  new  book  on  FRUITS.  At  your  request  our  Catalogue 
mailed  free.  Fresh-dug,  first-class  home-grown  stock. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


TREES 

Fruit  and  Ornamental. 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  THIS  SPRING  ? 

Don’t  delay  or  another  year  is  lost.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  buy  direct  from  the  grower,  fresh-dug,  well- 
ripened  stock,  true  to  name.  Send  at  once  for  our 
new  catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 
Established  1869.  150  acres. 

The  Geo,  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co,,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


■■  ■■  and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  Should  be  grown  with  a  hardy 

constitution.  A  sickly,  weak  tree  constitutionally  must  be  short- 
lived  and  unfruitful.  Our  method  of  growing  stock  is  correct,  and  a 
well-guarded  parentage  is  the  principle  on  which  to  make 
Long-lived  Fruit  Trees  Such  trees  we  make  and  sell.  The 
secret  with  quotations,  together  with  strong  words  from  scores  of 
men  who  witness  to  the  value  of  our  stock  because  Started  right,  will  be  mailed  you  for 
the  asking.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


EXPERIENCE 


AND 


ECONOMY 


have  helped  many  a  farmer  on  toward  success.  Our  little  book  for  1897  will 
give  you  a  share  of  the  benefit  of  both.  You  will  be  Interested  in  George 
T.  Powell’s  article,  written  especially  for  us,  giving  the  benefit  of  his 
years  of  experience  in  successful  packing  and  shipping  fruit.  This  and 
other  items  make  it  a  catalogue  of  real  practical  value.  Our  prices, 
too,  and  easy  terms  are  of  especial  interest.  You  will  wonder  how  we 
can  sell  trees  for  so  much  less  than  others,  but  business  economy  is  the 
secret  of  our  successful  competition.  Our  little  book  will  tell  you  more 
about  it.  Write  to-day.  It’s  free. 

ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


A  PEACH 


equal  iu  all  respects  to  El- 
berta,  and  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier,  will  he 
hailed  with  delight.  Such 
a  one  may  be  had  in  CONNET’S  EARLY,  only  it 
has  white  flesh  with  a  red  cheek,  and  ripens  a 
full  week  in  advance  of  Mt.  Rose;  TRIUMPH,  the 
earliest  yellow  freestone;  EMMA,  the  Elberta’s 
twin  sister,  but  a  week  later;  SNEED,  earliest  in 
cultivation  and  a  host  of  all  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  Don’t  you  want  some  ?  As  fine  trees  as  you 
ever  saw,  any  grade. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREE8 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Currants 
Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Novelties,  etc. 

Our  illustrated  70-page  1897  Catalogue  tells  how 
to  plant  and  grow  fruit.  Our  Free  offer  on  page  2  and 
low  prices  will  save  you  money.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  M.  BRANDT  &  SON,  Box  475,  Franklin,  Ohio. 


Bv  Mail,  $1.50  for  $1. 

12  Glen  Mary  Strawberry . 75c. 

12  Loudon  Raspberry . 75c. 

Catalogue  Free. 

T.  C  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


of  all  kinds  at  right 
prices.  Catalogue  F 
with  remarks  on  bkkry  growing  free. 

R.  J.  STAHELIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


IT  PAYS 


to  Grow  Strawberries.  Send 
for  our  15th  Annual  Catalogue  and 
get  started  right.  First  -  class 
plants  at  low  prices.  All  about  the  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  SLAYMAKEK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


CHOICE*  STRAWBERRIES 

W  FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 

BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897. 
CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH,  LESLIE,  3Iicliigan. 


Stark  fruit  Book 


1 


contains  new  and  copyright 
colored  plates  of  over 
IOO  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  IOO  and 
up.  Stark  Bko’s,  Stark.  Mo. 

whl. 


Spineless  Gooseberry 


IS  PROVED 


FREE  FROM  MILDEW. 

For  colored  plates,  testimonials,  etc.,  address 

C.  H*  JOOSTEN,  193 Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


BOTH 

FOR 

50c. 


The  Meadowbrook  Pruning  Shears . 50c. 

10  Long  lslaud  Beauty  Strawberry  Pits,  50c. 
Actual  yield,  $1,000  per  acre.  Both  for 
50c  ,  mail  prepaid  100,000  Cal.  Privet  for 
sale  at  5c.  M.  MATTISON,  Englewood,  N..I 
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32-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
for  1896-7  mailed  FREE. 


Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Melons. 
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Kecently  we  stated  in  these  columns 
that,  as  judged  from  one  season’s  fruit¬ 
age,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  North  Star  currant,  and  that  we  fail 
to  see  that  it  is  superior  in  any  way  to 
the  Red  Dutch.  Commenting  upon  this, 
our  respected  friend,  Mr.  C.  A.  Green,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  favors  us  with  the 
following  communication  : 

When  the  North  Star  currant  was  sent  out  about 
five  years  ago,  I  received  several  hundred  plants 
from  the  originator  in  Massachusetts.  These 
were  devoted  to  making  cuttings,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  bush  in  the  middle  of  the  plot,  which 
I  allowed  to  fruit.  The  fruit  on  this  bush  resem¬ 
bled  Red  Dutch  very  closely.  Later,  from  this 
same  plantation,  I  started  a  row  of  North  Star 
currants  for  fruiting,  which  I  fruited  several 
years,  and  these  are  entirely  distinct  from  Red 
Dutch — lighter  in  color,  longer  in  cluster,  and 
much  larger  in  berry.  The  present  year,  they 
have  done  better  than  ever  before,  and  have 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  variety,  and  the  fruit 
has  remained  on  the  bushes  later  than  that  of 
any  other  variety  we  have  grown.  It  can  be 
safely  recommended  for  those  who  desire  a  late 
currant,  if  all  plants  produce  as  good  fruit  as 
those  last  mentioned.  But  I  am  led  to  suspect  that 
there  is  an  occasional  plant  among  all  North 
Stars,  of  the  Red  Dutch.  Mr.  Hale,  of  Connecticut, 
started  with  the  North  Star  at  the  same  time  that 
I  did,  and  is  favorably  impressed  with  it. 

The  North  Star  has  fruited  with  us 
two  seasons.  This  may  be  too  soon  to 
enable  any  one  to  form  an  opinion  that 
will  hold.  It  has  been  our  way  for  many 
years,  to  describe  fruits,  vegetables  and 
ornamental  plants  as  they  develop. 
Sometimes  these  opinions  have  to  be 
modified  from  year  to  year,  but  gener¬ 
ally  not.  For  example,  our  opinion  of 
the  Fay  currant,  the  first  given  by  any 
paper  that  had  fruited  it,  has  never  been 
changed.  So,  too,  we  may  speak  of  the 
Cuthbert  raspberry,  Shaffer,  Loudon, 
etc.,  while  our  opinion  of  the  Columbian 


corn.  The  yield  of  grain  in  most  in¬ 
stances  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
corn,  and  the  plant  stands  drought  much 
better.  Seed  of  this  sorghum  was 
planted  in  the  Rural  Grounds  May  23.  It 
was  not  until  September  1  that  the  grain 
heads  were  in  bloom,  and  the  grain  did 
not  fully  ripen  until  our  first  frost.  The 
highest  leaves  of  the  plants  were  about 
six  feet  above  ground,  the  gram  panicles 
being  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  higher. 
The  plants  did  not  sucker,  the  stalks  be¬ 
ing  rather  slender  and  hard.  Whether 
we  consider  this  sorghum  as  a  fodder  or 
a  grain  plant,  we  should  not  think  of 
planting  it  where  corn  thrives.  And 
this  has  been  our  experience  with  all  of 
the  sorghums . 

We  are  always  glad  to  get  reports  of 
the  potatoes,  wheat  and  rye  hybrids, 
roses,  etc. ,  that  have  originated  at  the 
Rural  grounds.  A  subscriber  (J.  V. 
Kinder)  living  in  West  Brownsville,  Pa., 
says  that,  of  100  kinds  of  potatoes  that 
he  is  cultivating,  the  Rural  Blush,  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3  are 
among  the  best . 

Last  spring,  Mr.  J.  L.  Normand, 
Marksville,  La.,  was  kind  enough  to 
send  us  a  few  seeds  of  the  so-called  Cas- 
sabanana  fruit,  which  he  calls  Benincasa 
cerifera  (Sicana  odorifera).  This  beauti¬ 
ful  fruit  was  fully  described  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  February  8,  1896.  One  of  these 
fruits  we  preserved  as  one  would  citron. 
It  has  something  of  the  flavor  of  the 
pineapple,  though  something  of  the 
flavor  of  the  pumpkin  was  apparent. 
The  fruits  are  at  least  12  inches  long, 
and  of  the  shape  of  an  immense  Bologna 
sausage,  the  skin  being  of  a  deep  purple 
color.  The  seeds  germinated  and  the 
vines  grew  thriftily,  but  they  did  not 
bloom.  Evidently  they  need  a  longer 
season  than  that  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

The  Hardy  Catalpa — C.  Speciosa. — 
Is  there  a  more  rapid  growing  tree  than 
this  ?  If  so,  is  there  one  that  grows  as 
fast,  or  faster,  that  possesses  so  many 
other  valuable  qualities — size  of  leaves, 
beauty  of  flowers,  hardiness  and  value 
of  wood  ?  Now,  little  trees  of  the 
Hardy  catalpa — a  foot  high — may  be 
bought  for  50  cents  a  hundred — valuable 
alike,  in  four  or  six  years  as  ornamentals, 
or  for  grove  or  forest . 


has  been  modified  to  the  extent  that  we 
found  the  berries  clung  to  the  stems 
more  firmly  than  did  those  of  the  Shaffer. 
Fay’s  currant  differs  from  Red  Cherry 
and  Versaillaise  in  that  the  berries  are 
uniformly  somewhat  larger,  especially 
those  at  the  bottom  of  a  raceme,  and  the 
bush  is  more  spreading.  In  some  places, 
the  Fay  is  more  productive,  and  in  others, 
less  productive  than  the  Red  Cherry  or 
Versaillaise,  which  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  no  one  can  say  which  is  which. 
Wilder,  a  seedling  of  the  Versaillaise, 
is  valued  because  the  berries  hang  on  the 
bushes  until  very  late,  remaining  bright 
and  plump.  The  Victoria  is  also  valued 
for  its  lateness,  while  the  bush  is  a  strong 
grower  of  upright  habit.  The  berries 
are,  however,  not  so  large  as  those  of 
Fay  or  Cherry.  Fay,  White  and  Red 
Dutch  and  the  Cherry  ripen  about  the 
same  time.  Perhaps  further  experience 
may  change  our  opinion  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  the  North  Star  and  Red 
Cross  as  compared  with  older  varieties. 
At  present,  however,  we  would  as  lief 
have  the  Red  Dutch  as  either,  and  our 
further  selections  would  be  Fay,  Cherry 
and  Victoria.  We  have  a  new  variety 
of  red  currant,  sent  to  us  in  1892,  by 
the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville, 
O.  Thus  far,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  Red  Dutch  except, 
perhaps,  that  it  may  be  of  better  quality. 
We  have,  also,  a  variety  of  white  cur¬ 
rant,  sent  to  us  by  J  C.  Vaughan,  which 
is  very  promising  as  to  size  of  bunch,  as 
to  size  of  berry  and  as  to  quality . 

Much  has  been  said  in  Kansas  and 
other  western  States  about  Red  Kaffir 
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VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

I  New  YorUi  CHICAGOi 

l  Barclay  St.  84  and  86  Randolph  St. 

A _ M|ti •  M  ||_  Q— From  Thorburn’s  stock. 

barman  no.  o  mo  per  barrel. 

GEO.  K.  HIGB1E  &  GO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


—Northern  Wiseonsin- 


grower. 


No.  1  stock  at  low  prices.  Circular  free 

NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis 


Northwestern  New  York  Dnto4nOC 

produces  the  very  BEST  vvvll  I  UlfllUCO 
Heavy  yielders:  BULLY  BOY,  QUAKER  CITY. 
GOOD  NEWS.  70  kinds;  fair  prices.  List  free. 
CHAS.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  B’ishers.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Everitt's  Early  nnTlTnFP  outyield  Maule’s  with 
Thoroughbred  lU  I  H  I  ULu  Burpee  and  others; 
156  bushels  from  120  pounds.  —  McPherson,  N.  Y. 
Carmans  and  others,  in  barrel  or  car  lots,  booked 
for  spring  SMITH’S  STOCK  AND  SEED  FARM. 
Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


FARM 


r»#ySalzer’s  Seeds  grow  and  produce!' 

f  John  Breider,  Mishieott,  Wis.,  astonished 
'the  world  growing  173  bu.  of  Sulzer  s  Silver 
King  Barley  per  acre.  Don’t  you  believe 
it?  Just  write  him.  fn  order  to  gain,  m 
1897,  100,000  new  customers,  we  send  on  trial 
10  DOLLARS’  WORTH  FOR  10c. 
12pkg8.  of  new  and  rare  farm  seeds,  includ¬ 
ing  above  Barley,  Teosinte,  Giant  Spurry, 
Sand  Vetch,  “40c.  Wheat,”  etc.,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start,  including  our 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for  i 
10  cents.  Catalog  alone,  5c.  postage. 

Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
k  potatoes  ($1.50  a  bbl)  in  the  world^ 

35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $1.00 


FARM  ANNUAL  im 

- Tells  the  plain  truth  about - 

The  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow! 

Hundreds  of  illustrations;  remarkable  Novelties,  painted  from  nature.  It  is  known  as 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  jssp  Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  4,  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  , 

are  always  THE  BEST.  46rown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and| 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRflRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce’carlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou.  Maine. 


“ Worth  $1.00  to  any  Farmer  or  Gardener.”  $ 


* 

* 
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“A  most  satisfactory  Business  Document  ” 

Is  what  customers  say  about  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

W oocfs  High  -Grade  Seeds. 

Wood’s  Catalogue  for  1897,  contains  “flonthly  Opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Farm  and  Garden.”  Gives  descriptions,  and 
tells  the  best  ways  of  Planting  and  Cultivating  all  Crops.  Gives 
most  valuable  information  about  Grasses  and  Clovers,  with 
recommendations  as  to  best  Mixtures  for  Meadows  and 
Pastures,  and  contains,  altogether,  the  most  complete  and  re¬ 
liable  information  about  Garden  and  Farm  Crops.  Mailed  free 
f  on  application  to  any  one  intending  to  purchase  seeds.  Write  for  it. 

y 

£  T*  ood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


Our  Ninety-sixth  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the  largest 
Collection  in  the  World  of 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

Including  the  new  WHITE  PEACHBLOW  POTATO,  orders  for  which  should 
be  sent  in  early,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

We  Mail  it  FREE,  ‘©ft 


J.M.TH0RBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 
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Jobes’  “Mortgage  Lifter”  Oats. 

Mr.  Frank  Jobes  developed  this  heaviest,  best  yielding  and  most  profitable  variety 
of  Oats.  Named  it  “Mortgage  Lifter”  because  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a  mort¬ 
gage  to  stay  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown. 

Not  many  for  sale— a  trial  bushel,  $1.25;  10  bushels,  $7.50.  Order  early  to  secure 
some — at  least  write  me  about  them  and  your  seed  potatoes. 

FRANK  P.  JOBES,  honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BATTLES’  TESTED  SEEDS. 


Market  Gardeners,  Farmers  and  all  Seed  Buyers,  GET  MY  BRICES  BEFORE 
YOTT  HUY.  Write  for  1897  Seed  Annual  and  Special  Wholesale  Price  Inst.  Send  for 
samples  of  any  seeds  you  wish  to  test.  S8F  Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Write  now. 


FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Garden  Seeds  ,and  ROCHESTER, 


N.  Y. 


Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  In  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN.  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 


fM  FORD’S w  SEEDS & 

Seed  Potatoes,  Plants,  Trees  and  Vines.  Free  cat¬ 
alog,  unique,  common  sense,  tells  the  truth,  See  it 

moneyV.e  FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio, 


FOR  SELLING 

FULLER’S  SEEDS. 


Send  for  Cash 
and  Catalogue. 


l'reiuniio  List 


flf)  for  growing  largest  Tomato  from  seed  of  our 
.UU  new  variety  Wall  about:  pkt.ior:  3for25e. 
free  with  every  order  1  pktof  Jap.Olimbing  Cucumber. 

dl.  Koseoe  Fuller  .V  Co.,  Floral  Park,  X.  Y. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL^»  |“  S“ 

Gratis, Clover  orTimothy  P"  I  ■ 

We  clean  them  by  special^^^  La  mmm  k ^ 
methods  &  machinery,  and  takeout  every  kinUof  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds— over-run  the  farm 
— exhaust  it— &  reduce  quantity  &  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean.  W  rite  today  for  free  booklet,  Seep  Sense 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  C0.BKV!!JkO.H 


Our  I89T  Whet ler  &  Co. .  Bridgeport,  Ct. , 

,  |  Wholesale  and  Ketall  Dealers  In 

Gatalogue  high-class  se^ds. 

Our  New  England-grown  seeds  do  well  in  all  climates. 
All  persons  In  want  of  High-Grade  Farm,  Garden  or 
Flower  Seeds,  Plants  or  Bulbs  should  ,et  our  cata¬ 
logue  before  purchasing.  Mailed  free  to  any  address. 
Market  Gardeners’  Catalogue  also  mailed  f  ree. 


C.  E.  KELLEY,  NEWARK,  N.Y. 

Carman  No  3,  Rose  Standish.  Early  Wayne.  $2  25. 
Carman  No.  1.  Sir  William,  Burpee’s  Great  Divide. 
Orphan  SI. 75.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Dutton,  Ohio, 
Rose,  Freeman,  and  20  other  varieties,  $  .50  per  bar¬ 
rel,  f.  o.  b.  Lincoln.  American  Banner.  White  Swedish 
Oats.  45c.  per  bushel.  Burpee’s  White  Cap,  Pride  of 
the  North,  and  five  other  varieties  of  Corn,  $1  per  bu. 


That  Crass  is  King 

AND  THE  <  OW  QUKHN,  is  a  well-kimwn 
and  established  fact,  and  the  main  questions  with 
the  progressive  farmer  of  to-day  are,  how  more 
grass  and  better  and  permanent  pastures  and 
meadows  can  be  obtained.  We  have  made  the 
“  GRASS  QUESTION  ”  our  specialty  for  years, 
and  issued  our  catalogue  or  Book  on  Permanent 
Pastures  and  Meadows.  Every  Farmer  and  Dairy¬ 
man  interested  in  more  grass  or  better  and  per¬ 
manent  pastures  and  meadows,  should  have  a 
copy  and  read  it.  All  the  natural  grasses  and 
clover  are  accurately  described  and  Illustrated 
therein,  besides  it  contains  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  how  permanent  pastures  and  meadows 
can  be  obtained,  and  gives  the  experience  of  our 
old  customers  with  our  grass  seeds. 

We  send  a  copy  of  it  free  to  every  Farmer  and 
Dairyman,  write  for  it  to-day. 

FARMER  SEED  COMPANY, 
(Formerly  Chicago,  Ill.)  Faribault,  Minn. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertlsements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1897. 


To  our  recent  subscribers,  we  would  say — our  older 
friends  are  well  informed  of  the  fact — that  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  offers  to  send  a  small  tuber  of  the  new  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  potato  to  all  subscribers  who  send  us 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  the  postage.  The  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  is  a  seedling  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  from  trials  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  equal  to  its 
parent  in  all  ways,  and  superior  to  it  in  quality  and 
perfection  of  form. 

0 

On  page  67,  a  reader  speaks  of  sowing  oats  in  the 
strawberry  patch  and  using  them  for  mulch.  We 
have  heard  of  cow  peas  being  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  In  theory,  this  plan  would  seem  sensible  ;  yet 
there  are  many  who  doubt  whether  it  can  really  be 
made  to  succeed.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  actually 
followed  this  plan  of  growing  the  mulching  crop 
right  among  the  berry  vines,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  tell  us  how  it  was  done  and  how  it  succeeded. 

O 

The  danger  of  wrong  conclusions  from  seeing  only 
part  of  an  occurrence  or  hearing  only  one  side  of  a 
story,  was  recently  clearly  shown  to  the  writer.  All 
through  the  winter,  myriads  of  crows  fly  north  every 
morning  to  their  feeding  grounds  in  the  interior,  and 
return  to  their  roosting  places  near  the  coast,  toward 
nightfall.  A  person  who,  probably,  was  not  an  early 
riser,  noticing  them  flying  south,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  colder  weather  must  be  imminent,  be¬ 
cause  the  crows  were  going  south.  He  didn’t  see 
them  fly  the  other  way  every  morning,  or  he  might 
have  concluded  that  warm  weather  was  coming.  It 
would  all  depend  upon  which  way  the  crows  were 
seen  to  be  flying.  It  generally  pays  to  hear  both 
sides  of  a  story. 

0 

Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  was  settled  early  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  by  the  Dutch  and  French  Huguenots. 
These  frugal  and  enterprising  people  cleared  the 
land  and  dotted  the  county  with  their  substantial 
stone  houses.  They  were  farmers,  and  up  to  within 
25  years,  these  farms  were  prosperous.  There  was 
profit  in  such  products  as  rye,  hay,  potatoes  and 
meat.  Many  of  the  old  houses  have  now  passed  away. 
A  few  have  been  kept  in  repair,  others  have  been 
torn  down,  while  others  present  just  such  a  picture 
as  is  shown  on  our  first  page.  Their  day  has  gone. 
The  old-time  farming  they  represented  has  also  gone, 
for  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  so-called  progress  to 
realize  that,  within  a  few  miles  of  such  old  ruins, 
people  are  now  engaged  in  growing  Christmas  straw¬ 
berries  at  $6  a  quart. 

® 

Mr.  Bentzien  and  Mr.  Latta,  in  this  issue,  touch 
upon  a  subject  that  is  of  great  importance  to  many 
farmers.  The  low  prices  of  past  years  have  made  it 
impossible  for  farmers  to  conduct  their  business  just 
as  they  did  in  former  years.  They  have  been  forced 
to  practice  many  economies  ;  and  they  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  how  much  they  spent  on  unnecessary 
operations  and  materials.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  fre¬ 
quently  said  that  comparatively  few  farmers  are 
really  able  to  obtain  profit  out  of  a  hired  man’s  labor. 

It  is  one  thing  to  work  to  good  advantage  yourself, 
and  quite  another  to  direct  another’s  labor  at  the 
same  time.  The  cost  of  farm  labor  has  kept  up,  while 
the  majority  of  the  ordinary  things  it  produces 
have  fallen  in  price.  We  have  long  believed  that 
thousands  of  farmers  would  be  better  off  to  keep  no 
hired  help,  but  instead,  use  the  best  of  machinery 
and  attempt  only  the  work  that  the  members  of  the 
family  can  do  well.  The  two  instances  given  this 
week  show  how  this  plan  can  be  carried  out  in  prac¬ 


tice,  and  we  could  show  dozens  of  cases  where  skillful 
planning  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  save  the  hired 
man’s  wages.  The  hired  man  will  naturally  ask — 
What  is  to  become  of  me  under  this  arrangement  ? 
Are  labor-saving  devices  to  crowd  out  human  labor  ? 
If  this  be  true,  what  is  to  become  of  the  humans  who 
were  formerly  supported  by  that  labor  ?  That  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  put  off  many  years  longer  ? 

O 

About  the  best  evidence  we  have  seen  that  neces¬ 
sity  is  both  father  and  mother  of  invention,  is  seen  in 
the  homemade  windmills  used  in  Nebraska.  In  some 
of  the  dry  portions  of  that  State,  the  settlers  found 
themselves  without  money  and  without  moisture. 
There  was  water  below  the  surface,  but  it  was  use¬ 
less  as  drink  for  plants  until  it  was  raised  to  the 
level  of  their  roots.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
considerable  capital  is  needed  to  conduct  pump  irri¬ 
gation  successfully.  Many  of  these  Nebraskans  had 
little  capital  besides  the  wind  that  blew  over  their 
farms.  They  were  forced  to  harness  the  wind  with 
crude  and  cheap  contrivances.  The  result  is  remark¬ 
able.  One  mill  which  cost  only  SI.  50  is  lifting  water 
enough  to  irrigate  a  large  fruit  patch.  Another, 
costing  but  $8,  is  used  to  irrigate  five  acres  of  garden 
truck.  Another  Jumbo  or  “  go-devil  ”  like  the  one 
pictured  on  page  800  of  last  year’s  volume  drives  two 
pumps  and  irrigates  four  acres  of  orchard.  These 
mills  certainly  show  how  brains,  sharpened  on  the 
grindstone  of  hard  times,  can  cut  a  hole  out  of  difli- 
culty.  We  expect  to  give  pictures  of  a  number  of 
these  cheap  mills.  Possibly  some  of  them  can  be 
used  elsewhere. 

0 

The  so-called  harrow  trust,  otherwise  known  as 
the  National  Harrow  Company,  has  had  another  set¬ 
back.  This  company  is  a  combination  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  spring-tooth  harrows.  Each  manufacturer 
assigned  to  the  corporation  the  patents  under  which 
he  was  operating,  and  took  back  an  exclusive  license 
to  make  and  sell  the  same  style  of  harrows  previously 
made  by  him,  and  no  other,  all  the  parties  being 
bound  to  sell  at  uniform  prices.  A  Pennsylvania  firm, 
it  seems,  has  been  selling  its  product  at  prices  more 
favorable  to  buyers  than  those  which  the  company 
had  fixed,  and  the  latter  applied  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  firm  from  so  doing,  and  to  recover  the 
penalty.  The  action  was  brought  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  There  were  several  points  in  the  defense, 
but  the  presiding  judge  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
discuss  but  one  of  them,  and  that  was  that  these 
license  contracts  are  in  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade,  and  are  part  of  an  unlawful  combination  to 
control  the  manufacture  of  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  to  destroy  competition  in  the  sale  thereof, 
and  maintain  high  prices.  These  different  manufac¬ 
turers  became  agents  of  the  corporation,  and  received 
exclusive  licenses  to  manufacture  and  sell  on  their 
own  account,  but  subject  to  uniform  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions,  which  are  prescribed  by  the  corporation. 
The  judge  decided  that  this  combination  is  injurious 
to  the  community,  and  obnoxious  to  sound  public 
policy.  These  corporate  monopolies  don’t  seem  to 
have  a  legal  leg  left  to  stand  on,  still  they  appear  to 
flourish.  Why  *? 

® 

The  pond  in  your  pasture  is  about  dried  up.  There 
is  just  about  water  enough  for  10  head  of  cattle.  You 
turn  in  10  steers  and  10  calves.  You  would  have  no 
right  to  grumble  if,  after  a  few  weeks,  you  found 
some  of  the  calves  dead  and  the  others  poor,  puny 
little  things — not  worth  raising.  There  was  not  water 
enough  for  all  20  animals.  The  10  strong  ones  crowded 
the  10  weak  ones  away.  You  sow  clover  seed  on  a 
wheat  field  in  the  spring.  Your  theory  is  that  the 
clover  needs  a  nurse  crop.  The  soil  is  dry.  The  usual 
spring  rains  do  not  come.  The  wheat  plants  utilize 
all  the  water  and  make  a  fair  growth.  The  tiny  clover 
plants  die  of  thirst.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  steers 
and  calves.  Instead  of  “nursing”  the  clover,  the 
wheat  succeeds  in  cursing  it  so  that  you  fail  to  get  a 
“catch.”  The  successes  with  clover  sowed  alone  in 
the  spring  that  are  recorded  on  page  66,  are  due  to 
the  teachings  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Station.  Experiments  at  the  station  gave  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  some  of  the  short-term  students  went  home 
and  tried  it  on  their  own  farms.  It  was  observed 
that  lawns  seeded  with  grasses  only  make  a  luxuriant 
growth.  No  one  wants  a  “  nurse  crop  ”  on  a  lawn. 
Why  should  a  young  grass  plant  need  shade  and 
“protection”  any  more  than  a  corn  or  oat  plant? 
There  are  many  cases  where  spring  seeding  to  clover 
seed  alone  will  prove  a  very  useful  operation.  The 
greatest  danger  to  the  clover  will  come  from  the 
large  weeds.  The  truth  is  that  the  great  value  of  a 
grain  crop  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  crowds  the  weeds 
down  until  the  clover  obtains  a  fair  start.  When  the 
weeds  get  the  start  of  the  clover,  they  may  be  set 


back  by  clipping  them  off  with  a  mower  just  above 
the  clover  plants.  This  experiment  is  well  worth 
trying  in  localities  where  the  season  is  dry  and 
where  the  clover  failed  last  year. 

0 

Of  all  the  newspaper  efforts  to  select  a  Cabinet  for 
President  McKinley,  perhaps  the  most  amusing  are 
the  selections  for  the  army  and  navy  portfolios.  The 
men  suggested  are  chiefly  bankers  or  lawyers  who, 
probably,  could  not  to  save  their  lives,  “  shoulder 
arms  !  ”  or  “box  the  compass  1  ”  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  future  fighting  will  be  done  with  pens,  tongues 
and  dollars,  and  that  “business  men”  rather  than 
military  experts  should  head  these  departments.  We 
regret  to  say  that  this  same  idea  seems  to  prevail  with 
reference  to  the  Agricultural  Department.  If  a 
banker  will  make  a  suitable  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
why  should  not  a  lawyer  or  dry-goods  merchant  make 
a  splendid  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  That  is  just 
about  where  we  are  likely  to  come  if  the  politicians 
are  to  have  their  way.  We  give  President  McKinley 
credit  for  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness.  He  knows  that 
his  administration  will  have  a  rocky  road  at  best.  He 
knows  something  of  the  general  uneasiness  among 
farmers,  and  must  understand  that  more  and  more  of 
them  each  year  are  taking  personal  interest  in  the 
Agricultural  Department.  He  may  safely  put  a  banker 
or  a  butcher  or  a  baker  in  the  War  Department,  but 
if  he  select  a  man  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
does  not  have  the  confidence  of  farmers,  and  cannot 
make  them  feel  that  he  is  their  friend,  he  will  miss  a 
great  opportunity.  Give  us  a  man  who  has  some 
sympathy  with  the  plain  farmers  of  the  land  1  Pay 
political  debts,  if  need  be,  with  other  departments, 
but  give  us  a  man  to  represent  agriculture  ! 

O 

BREVITIES. 

The  army  worm  has  come  and  gone, 

That  caterpillar  dire, 

Which  swallowed  crops  and  weeds  alike 
In  spite  of  spray  and  fire. 

The  more  he  ate  the  more  he’d  want, 

As  greedy  as  could  be ; 

He  stripped  the  farm  of  ears  and  leaves — 

And  stalks,  too,  seemed  to  flee. 

But  now  he’s  left  the  ruined  fields 
Where  all  is  bleak  and  bare, 

He’s  hidden  under  sticks  and  leaves — 

His  hibernating  lair. 

So  now’s  the  time  to  settle  him 
Thus  helpless,  in  our  power, 

By  burning  up  his  hiding  place 
Before  the  April  shower.  m.  g.  k. 

The  worst  Trust  is  a  trust  in  “  luck.” 

Amateur  poets  are  “  pome”  ologists  ! 

To  “brake”  a  colt,  you  pull  on  the  lines. 

The  seller’s  prices  are  way  down  cellar  just  now. 

A  remarkable  showing  for  a  balanced  ration— page  78. 

The  bedbug  lays  about  50  eggs.  That  certainly  is  a  bug  bear. 

.  A  thoroughbred  bull  is  a  typewriter.  He  writes  his  type  upon 
his  calves. 

A  good  tool  never  “  talks  back” — unless  you  forget  to  grease 
the  wheels. 

Now,  Mrs.  Woman,  are  you  responsible  for  your  husband’s 
homemade  loaf  ? 

The  weigh  of  the  world  !  You  must  pay  20  ounces  to  the  pound 
and  accept  12  ounces  ! 

When  the  cows  gnaw  the  fence,  it  doesn’t  need  a  chemist  to 
show  that  they  need  phosphates.  Give  them  ground  bone. 

The  Hudson  River  fruit  growers  may  learn  how  to  conduct  a 
fruit  institute  at  the  Connecticut  meeting  in  Hartford,  February 
9-10. 

Are  the  strong  becoming  stronger  and  the  weak  becoming 
weaker?  Why?  May  strength  or  weakness  come  through  the 
head? 

Who  have  succeeded  with  Crimson  clover  sown  in  the  spring 
with  oats  ?  How  much  growth  does  the  clover  make  after  the 
oats  are  cut  ? 

Yes,  sir,  when  you  clean  out  your  cellar,  it’s  going  to  pay  you 
to  burn  a  pound  or  more  of  sulphur  down  there  with  the  doors 
and  windows  shut. 

Cutting  corn  fodder  by  hand  is  a  man-killing  job.  It  will  chill 
your  ardor  while  it  warms  you  up.  Who  will  add  to  what  L.  A. 
Clinton  says — on  page  69. 

Don’t  forget  to  inclose  the  stamp  when  you  write  to  a  stranger 
asking  a  favor.  By  leaving  it  out,  you  stamp  on  his  good  nature 
and  stamp  yourself  as  a  poor  business  man. 

You  can  control  the  cost  of  production  easier  than  you  can  con¬ 
trol  the  selling  price.  Your  wife  may  save  in  the  preparation  of 
the  family  food  easier  than  you  can  increase  your  income. 

We  have  just  received  a  check  for  75  cents  which  was  made  out 
over  two  years  ago,  and  had  not  been  sent  back  for  collection. 
That  is  a  dangerous  way  to  handle  a  check.  It  should  always  be 
cashed  at  once. 

Australians  seem  to  have  proved  that  chicken  cholera  will 
spread  with  fatal  effect  among  the  rabbits  with  which  Australia 
is  cursed.  The  Government  hesitates  to  let  such  a  scourge  loose 
among  the  animals. 

If  the  motive  power  in  man  can’t  push  through  legislative  re¬ 
forms,  we  may  have  to  try  the  votive  power  of  woman.  The 
motive  power  of  the  mare  is  said  to  be  money.  Man  seems  to 
have  dropped  to  the  level  of  the  mare! 

Some  rogues  in  Connecticut  are  making  a  dishonest  living  out 
of  the  prospect  of  free  rural  delivery  of  the  mails.  They  drive 
through  the  country  near  large  towns  representing  themselves  as 
United  States  agents  appointed  to  number  farm  houses.  They 
sell  large  metal  numbers  worth  about  five  cents  for  25  cents. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

I  saw  some  almost  pure  wliite  asparagus  tied  up 
in  bunches  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  teacup,  and 
about  four  inches  long.  It  was  the  product  of  a  hot¬ 
house.  It  was  said  to  be  worth  about  50  cents  a 
bunch  wholesale,  and  in  very  light  demand.  Some  of 
the  asparagus  from  the  hothouses  is  green,  and  this 
is  preferred  by  many. 

X  X  t 

I  saw  a  lot  of  veterans  of  the  poultry-yard  hanging 
in  a  commission  house.  That  is,  I  suppose  that  they 
were  veterans.  Some  were  minus  their  legs,  some 
were  minus  their  heads,  some  were  minus  both, 
while  some  were  also  minus  their  internal  arrange¬ 
ments.  Such  are  not  wanted  here ;  send  them  to 
Boston.  We  want  our  poultry  minus  only  the  blood 
and  feathers. 

X  X  X 

One  dealer  tells  me  that  there  is  almost  a  scarcity 
of  choice  hothouse  lambs.  There  are  plenty  of  poor, 
light  ones,  but  good  ones  should  weigh  now  not  less 
than  40  pounds  dressed,  and  even  50  pounds  is  not  a 
bad  weight.  Some  have  been  received  recently  weigh¬ 
ing  not  -more  than  20  pounds,  and  such  are  of  very 
little  value.  The  tendency  is  to  hurry  them  into 
market  in  the  expectation  that  prices  will  drop  later. 
But  it  is  a  poor  policy  to  send  in  these  light  worth¬ 
less  ones  ;  better  feed  and  fatten  them  awhile  longer. 
And  don’t  forget  to  take  extra  care  in  dressing  and 
wrapping  for  shipment. 

X  t  X 

*  ‘How  is  the  mushroom  market,  and  how  are  prices?” 
I  asked  one  of  the  largest  receivers.  “  Never  better, 
and  prices  never  before  were  so  good — for  the  buyer. 
They  are  selling  for  from  10  to  25  cents  per  pound, 
and  it  takes  something  very  extra  to  exceed  the  lat¬ 
ter  price.”  Yet  we  continue  to  read  in  some  of  the 
so-called  friends  of  the  farmer,  that  small  fortunes 
are  to  be  made  in  growing  mushrooms  ;  that  women 
and  children,  old  men  and  invalids  can  make  a  good 
income  from  a  small  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar 
or  in  a  warm  stable.  This  sort  of  literature  has 
been  going  the  rounds  for  years,  and  it  is  now  bear¬ 
ing  fruit.  The  truth  is  that  the  business  has  been 
overdone  ;  the  demand  for  this  sort  of  stuff  is  limited, 
and  the  large  number  of  unskilled  growers  that  have 
undertaken  to  grow  mushrooms  have  filled  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  an  inferior  grade,  and  thus  helped  to  knock 
down  the  price.  There  was  money  in  the  crop  for 
skillful  growers  at  former  prices,  but  there  is  no 
money  for  anybody  at  present  prices,  and  must  be 
considerable  losses  for  many. 

X  X  X 

This  is  the  season  for  capons,  and  the  receipts  of 
choice  ones  are  not  large,  though  the  supply  is 
large,  such  as  they  are.  The  prices  are,  just  now, 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  fowls  or  chicks 
Capons  should  be  dry-picked.  Most  of  those  seen  in 
market  have  the  wing  feathers  left  on,  a  ruffle  of 
feathers  about  the  necks,  and  often  the  tail  feathers. 
Like  other  dressed  poultry,  for  this  market,  they 
should  be  undrawn  and  have  heads  and  feet  left  on. 
The  weights  required  are  heavier  than  those  of 
fowls  ;  eight  pounds  is  a  pretty  fair  average  weight, 
though  many  want  them  to  weigh  10  pounds,  and 
even  more.  Many  of  those  received  do  not  weigh 
more  than  six  pounds,  and  some  still  less  ;  this  is 


altogether  too  light.  Most  of  these  poor  ones  come 
from  the  West.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  inexperience,  probably  raised  by  beginners 
who  have  been  drawn  into  this  business  by  the  mis¬ 
leading  statements  of  professional  poultry  writers, 
or  the  circulars  of  the  dealers  in  caponizing  instru¬ 
ments.  One  curious  feature  of  the  market  was  a 
scarcity  of,  and  a  demand  for,  capons  just  after  the 
holidays.  Shippers  know  that  this  is  always  a  dull 
time,  and  so  ship  little  then.  This  year,  so  little  was 
shipped,  that  the  demand  for  capons  exceeded  the 
supply.  This  condition  was  followed  by  the  opposite, 
though,  at  no  time,  has  there  been  an  oversupply  of 
choice  stock.  f.  h.  v. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Will  “  Free-Martins  "  Breed? 

F.  S.,  Oseola  County ,  Mich. — I  have  two  heifers  eight  months  old, 
both  from  triplets  our  cow  dropped  last  May.  The  other  was  a 
bull  and  we  made  veal  of  him.  Will  they  breed  wheu  they  get  to 
mature  years  ? 

A  heifer  calf  that  is  twin  with  a  bull  is  known  as  a 
free-martin,  and  as  a  general  rule,  is  unproductive. 
The  rule  does  not  always  hold  good,  as  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  free-martins  have  bred.  The 
generative  organs  in  the  free-martin  are,  usually,  im¬ 
perfectly  or  only  partially  developed.  Whether  in 
the  case  of  triplets,  two  of  which  are  heifers,  one  or 
both  will  prove  to  be  free-martins,  I  could  not  say  ; 
I  know  of  no  recorded  observation  on  triplets.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  heifers  are  already  past  eight  months  of 
age,  it  will  require  but  a  few  months  practically  to 
answer  the  question.  If  the  heifers  come  in  heat, 
they  should  breed  ;  but  if  they  fail  to  come  in  heat 
by  the  12th  to  the  15th  month,  they  are,  probably, 
sterile. 

The  Prevention  of  Hog  Cholera. 

•J .  T.  T.,  Edgewood,  Pa. — 1.  Hog  cholera  is  prevalent  in  this 
neighborhood.  What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  it  out  of  my  pen  ? 
2.  Will  it  do  to  feed  hogs  raw  potatoes  ? 

1.  Isolation  and  cleanliness  are  the  two  important 
factors  in  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera.  Being  a 
contagious  disease  due  to  a  specific  germ  or  virus, 
the  presence  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  introduction 
or  spread  of  the  disease,  an  outbreak  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  if  we  can  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
germ.  Pigs  that  are  kept  in  pens  are  more  readily 
and  certainly  protected  from  the  cholera,  than  those 
allowed  to  run  in  a  yard  or  on  pasture.  The  pens 
should  be  made  comfortable  and  kept  clean  and  dry. 
Filth  and  moisture  favor  the  multiplication  and 
spread  of  the  virus  if  accidentally  introduced.  The 
litter  or  bedding  should  be  all  removed,  at  least,  once 
a  week,  and  freshlitter  added.  Too  many  pigs  should 
not  be  crowded  into  one  pen.  The  diet  should  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  soft,  easily  digestible  food,  to  keep 
the  system  healthy  and  the  bowels  moving  freely. 
Constipation  favors  the  disease  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  avoided.  Boiled  potatoes,  ground  flax  seed  or  oil 
meal  are  excellent  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  In  the 
absence  of  these,  raw  linseed  oil  may  be  fed  in  the 
slop  ;  or  occasional  doses  of  Epsom  salts  if  necessary 
(one  ounce  of  oil  or  salts  to  each  75  to  100  pounds  of 
pig).  Every  precaution  possible  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  virus  being  introduced  from  an  infected 
herd  or  premises.  The  virus  can  be  readily  carried 
on  the  feet  or  clothing  of  persons  passing  from  a 
diseased  to  a  healthy  herd.  No  person  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  allowed  to  visit  a  healthy  herd  the  same  day 
on  which  he  visits  infected  premises,  unless  pre¬ 
cautions  be  taken  by  disinfection  or  otherwise,  to 
make  sure  that  he  carry  no  virus.  How  often  farmers 
will  visit  a  neighbor’s  diseased  herd,  and  then  go  im¬ 
mediately  home  and  examine  their  own  herds  to  see 
whether  they  are  all  right.  The  disease  is  very  often 


spread  in  this  way.  You  should  also  guard  against 
other  animals,  implements  or  materials  of  any  kind 
passing  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  herd.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  the  drinking  water,  especially  in 
the  case  of  streams,  that  the  water  is  not  contaminated 
by  disease  along  the  stream  above  you.  The  virus  is 
not  carried  any  distance  on  the  air  except  it  be  on 
solid  particles  by  the  wind.  For  treatment  of  the 
cholera,  see  page  41  of  The  B,.  N.-Y.  for  January  10. 
2.  Raw  potatoes  may  be  safely  fed  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  ;  they  are  preferably  boiled,  mashed,  and  mixed 
with  the  grain  ration. 

A  Horse  Eats  His  Manger. 

F.  S.  JB,,  Toms  River,  N.  J. — Wbat  can  I  do  with  a  10-year-old 
trotter  which,  in  the  last  month,  has  literally  torn  down  his  stable, 
eating  through  four  2x4  timbers,  and  two  one-inch  boards?  He 
never  did  this  before,  and  otherwise  is  apparently  in  excellent 
health.  I  feed  eight  quarts,  equal  parts,  ground  oats  and  cracked 
corn,  and  three  feeds  of  good,  clean  hay.  He  keeps  poor  and  will 
not  fatten.  Light  driving  is  all  his  work. 

The  destructive  propensities  of  your  horse  are, 
probably,  due  to  habit  contracted  in  idleness, 
although  it  may  be  due  to  indigestion.  Try  smear¬ 
ing  the  woodwork  within  reach  with  an  application 
of  pine  tar  and  aloes  (tar  four  ounces,  aloes  one 
ounce).  This  is  very  bitter  and  distasteful  to  the 
horse,  and  will  often  break  off  the  habit.  Covering 
the  manger  with  tin  or  sheet  iron  is,  also,  effectual 
in  some  cases.  If  other  means  fail,  remove  the 
manger  entirely  and  board  up  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  stall  so  that  there  will  be  no  exposed  woodwork 
upon  which  the  horse  can  bite.  Then  tie  to  a  ring  or 
staple  driven  well  up  where  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  horse  getting  his  foot  over  the  tie.  Feed  from 
the  floor  and  continue  until  satisfied  that  the  habit  is 
forgotten.  A  box-stall  in  which  the  sides  are  close 
boarded  as  high  as  the  horse  can  reach,  will  be  even 
better,  the  feeding  to  be  from  the  floor  as  in  the  pre¬ 
pared  stall.  To  improve  his  general  condition,  give 
two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powder  in 
his  feed  night  and  morning  :  Sulphate  of  soda,  one 
pound  ;  powdered  gentian,  eight  ounces  ;  nitrate  of 
potash  and  powdered  nux  vomica,  of  each  four 
ounces  ;  pulverize  and  mix.  One-fourth  to  one-half 
pint  of  linseed  or  oil  meal  in  the  feed  twice  daily  will 
also  prove  beneficial. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Thk  New  York  Daily  Journal  has  changed  its  subscription  price 
from  $3  to  $0  a  year,  and  we  can  no  longer  club  it  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.  at  the  old  price.  The  clubbing  price  now  is  $6.  The  club¬ 
bing  price  for  the  Daily  Press  is  $3.50. 

A  Putnam  County,  O.,  farmer  sent  to  the  Carter  Wire  Fence 
Machine  Co.,  Mount  Sterling,  O.,  for  a  machine.  With  this  he 
made  a  fence  which  cost  him,  in  addition  to  his  own  labor,  only 
about  20  cents  per  rod,  yet  which  is  proof  against  any  kind  of 
stock.  Write  them  for  their  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

We  are  receiving  a  great  many  letters  asking  us  about  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  news  clipping  companies  and  other  concerns 
which  are  now  advertising  in  many  papers  for  lists  of  names, 
etc.  You  will  notice  that  all  tliesd  concerns  want  postage  stamps 
or  remittances  of  some  kind  for  outfits,  etc.  This  is  their  profit, 
and  what  is  their  profit  is  your  loss.  Save  your  money. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  of  Bellevue,  O.,  are  specialists  in  the 
construction  of  cultivators, .steel-lever  harrows,  steel-filled  rollers, 
and  cotton  planters.  They  make  a  leader  of  the  now  famous 
Ohio  sulky  cultivator.  This  is  one  of  the  strong  and  reliable 
houses  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  and 
their  catalogue  will  be  the  source  of  useful  information,  even  to 
those  who  may  not,  just  now,  need  any  goods  in  their  line.  The 
catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Few  men  are  able  to  sow  all  kinds  of  seed  just  right.  They 
will  get  on  a  little  too  much  or  too  little,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
it  on  evenly  all  over  the  field,  anyway.  Inexperienced  sowers 
rarely  make  a  success  of  it  the  first  time.  We  have,  in  fact,  seen 
great  loss  result  from  uneven  sowing  of  grain.  This  trouble  is 
avoided  in  drilling,  and  also,  by  some  hand  machines  that  are 
now  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  Cahoon’s  seed  sower,  made 
by  Goodsell  Co.,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  seems  to  fill  the  requirements  of 
a  hand  sower.  The  manufacturers  will  send  full  description  and 
details  on  application. 


ACME 


Illustrated 

pamphlet 

mailed 

free. 


AGKJiTS 

wante: 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


Beans!  Beans!  Beans! 


Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Crushes,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  tlie  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

SENT  (IN  TRTfiT,  T°  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 
OEiiU  IlUflL  if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  pointB.  30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


The  First  and  Only 

PRACTICAL 

BEAN  PICKER 

For  Farm  and  Ware¬ 
house  Use. 

Machines  sen  t  on  appro va 
Send  for  Circular. 

BACON  M’F’G  CO., 

II  Lawrence  St., 

Pontiac,  Mich. 


Think 
one 


Mote 


what  a  difference  it  would  make  if  you  did' two  davs’  work  Ir 
or  if  your  man  was  to  do  two  men’s  work.  That’s  just  wha 
will  result  if  you  use  the  “PLANET  JR.”  Seed  Drills 
Six  styles  in  all;  three  built  on  a  new  principle.  Thej 
all  open  the  furrow,  sow,  cover,  roll  down  andmark  the 
next  row,  all  in  one  operation.  There’s  a  score  mon 
“Planet  .Tr.”  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  and  a  Book 
that  describes  them  all.  It’s  free— write  for  It. 

'S.  L.  ALLEN  <fc  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Harrow 


Has  no  castings  to  break.  Has  no  wood 
to  rot.  Harrows  deep  or  shallow.  An 
unequalled  weed  destroyer.  Smooths 
the  top  and  breaks  the  crust.  Strongest 
and  simplest  ever  known.  Pays  for  it 
self  the  first  season.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Write  for  proof  of  these  claims. 

RODERICK  LEAN  IVTF’G  CO., 

«A  Park  Street,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

BEAN  PICKER. 

Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Adapted 
to  farmers'  use.  A 
machine  and  operator 
will  pick  more  than 
four  persons  by  hand. 
Send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 

MILLER  BROS., 
Rochester,  Mich. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

O  wash  fine  embroidered  doilies  or 
centerpieces  worked  in  colored 
silks,  use  lukewarm  water  and  fine 
white  soap.  Rub  the  article  gently  in 
the  hands  until  cleansed,  and  then  rinse 
through  two  waters  (lukewarm)  with¬ 
out  bluing.  Wring  carefully,  but  do 
not  starch.  Instead  of  hanging  up  to 
dry,  lay  the  articles  between  a  folded 
sheet  for  a  few  minutes,  pressing  the 
folds,  so  as  to  absorb  a  little  of  the 
moisture,  as  with  a  blotter  ;  then,  while 
still  wet,  iron  carefully  on  the  wrong 
side,  drying  with  the  iron.  This  brings 
out  the  embroidery  beautifully,  and 
gives  the  linen  the  crisp  luster  of  new 
goods.  Such  articles  should  never  be 
starched.  The  finest  effect  is  obtained 
with  ordinary  table  damask  when  treated 
thus — dried  under  the  iron,  without 
starch,  but  of  course,  it  is  extremely  hard 
work,  and  work  of  supererogation  to  a 
busy  housewife.  With  lukewarm  water 
(preferably  soft),  good  white  soap,  and 
careful  rinsing,  the  colors  of  washing  em¬ 
broidery  silk  do  not  fade,  but  one  week 
with  the  family  wash  is  destruction  to 
them. 

* 

Nothing  gives  more  pleasure  to  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  ages  than  a  well-arranged 
scrap-book  ;  not  one  filled  with  mean¬ 
ingless  “  scrap  pictures  ”  or  advertise¬ 
ment  cards,  but  one  containing  pictures 
of  real  merit  from  odd  books  or  maga¬ 
zines.  We  can  hardly  expect  a  child  to 
grow  up  with  artistic  taste,  if  the  young 
eyes  are  accustomed  only  to  mean  or 
trivial  pictures.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  child  will  care  for  colored  pic¬ 
tures  only  ;  good  subjects  in  black  and 
white,  especially  where  a  story  is  sug¬ 
gested,  are  interesting,  even  to  small 
children.  They  should  be  arranged  in 
the  book  with  some  idea  of  association — 
outdoor  pictures  on  one  page,  animals 
on  another,  and  so  on.  In  selecting 
the  book,  choose  it  for  the  firmness  and 
excellence  of. binding,  rather  tban  purely 
ornamental  qualities.  Paste  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  with  prepared  library  paste  rather 
than  mucilage  ;  it  sticks  better,  and  al¬ 
ways  dries  smooth  and  free  from  blisters. 
If  one  wishes  to  prepare  such  a  book  for 
a  Christmas  gift,  it  is  wise  to  begin  its 
preparation  early  in  the  year,  both  col¬ 
lecting  and  pasting  the  pictures  ;  a  satis¬ 
factory  result  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
hurry.  _ 


AMUSEMENTS  FOR  A  CHILD’S  PARTY 

T  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  start 
the  fun  at  a  child’s  party  ;  some  of 
the  little  guests  are  likely  to  be  shy  at 
first.  A  good  way  to  break  the  ice  is 
with  a  laughing  game.  All  are  seated 
in  a  ring,  and  the  first  must  say  to  his 
right-hand  neighbor,  “  Ha,  ha,  ha,” 
loudly.  No.  2  must  repeat  it  to  No.  3, 
and  so  on,  and  before  it  has  got  around, 
all  will  probably  be  in  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  ground  will  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  other  games. 

French  blind-man’s  buff,  or  tie-behind, 
will  be  found  a  very  amusing  game  for 
children  from  seven  to  fourteen.  One 
child  has  his  hands  (palms  outward)  tied 
behind  his  back  with  a  handkerchief. 
He  has  then  to  try  to  catch  one  of  the 
other  children,  which  is  very  difficult, 
as,  when  he  is  near  enough  to  any  one 
of  them,  he  has  to  turn  his  back  in  order 
to  grasp  the  frock  or  coat  with  his  hands, 
which  gives  an  opportunity  for  slipping 
away.  This  game  has  the  advantage 
over  ordinary  blind-man’s  buff  that, 
having  the  eyes  open,  the  child  is  not 
likely  to  hurt  himself  by  stumbling 
over  furniture  or  getting  too  near  the 
fire,  and  also  that,  in  some  cases,  children 
are  frightened  at  being  blindfolded. 

As  a  rest  after  a  romping  game  like 


the  preceding,  “  Rabbits  ”  will  be  a 
diversion.  This  game  can  be  played  only 
once  in  an  evening,  and  the  person  con¬ 
ducting  it  should  be  very  earnest  and 
serious.  Make  all  the  players  kneel  in 
a  circle,  and  spread  their  hands  out  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  them  so  that  the 
little  fingers  and  thumbs  meetall  ’round. 
Great  care  must  be  shown  in  making  the 
circle  complete.  The  leader  then  asks 
the  person  on  his  left,  “  Do  you  know 
how  to  play  rabbits  ?  ”  The  answer  is, 
naturally,  “  No,”  and  the  question  and 
answer  are  passed  all  around  the  circle 
until  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  the  leader 
to  answer,  and  his  or  her  reply,  instead 
of  being  simply.  “  No,”  is,  “  I  am  sure  I 
don’t  know,  and  I  think  we  would  all 
better  get  up  again.”  The  absurdity  of 
this  makes  it  very  comical. 

An  old-fashioned  but  amusing  game  is 
blowing  the  feather.  The  players  take 
hold  of  the  edges  of  a  large  sheet,  stand¬ 
ing  all  around  it ;  the  sheet  is  then  held 
out  perfectly  flat,  the  height  being  a 
little  above  the  players’  waists.  A 
chicken  feather  is  put  on  the  sheet,  and 
the  players  have  to  keep  it  blowing 
about,  without  ever  blowing  it  off  the 
sheet. 

For  older  children,  a  most  interesting 
geographical  game,  demanding  a  good 
knowledge  of  geography,  together  with 
a  retentive  memory,  is  played  as  follows: 
All  the  party  present  must  be  seated 
’round  the  table,  and  be  provided  with 
long  strips  of  paper  three  to  four  inches 
wide,  and  pencils.  One  of  the  players 
must  be  selected  as  arbiter  and  time¬ 
keeper.  A  letter  is  then  decided  on,  say, 
for  example,  the  letter  B,  and  each 
person  must  write  on  his  paper  all  the 
places,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  etc., 
that  he  can  think  of  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  given  time,  beginning  with 
that  letter.  Seven  minutes  is  the  time 
usually  allowed  ;  the  arbiter  places  his 
watch  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  and 
calls  out  “  Time’s  up  ”  as  soon  as  the 
seven  minutes  have  elapsed.  He  then 
calls  on  the  player  seated  on  his  left 
hand  to  read  out  the  names  on  his  list, 
and  as  he  does  so,  he  and  all  the  other 
players  erase  those  names  which  they 
have  also  put  down.  Possibly  all  the 
names  the  first  player  has  put  down 
have  to  be  erased  and  do  not  count.  The 
next  player  then  reads  out  the  names  on 
his  list,  and  so  on  till  all  have  read,  the 
player  who  retains  the  highest  number 
of  names  on  his  paper  being  declared 
the  winner  of  that  round.  Another 
letter  is  then  selected,  and  the  game 
again  proceeded  with.  Pretty  little  china 
ornaments,  or  other  knick-knacks,  or 
fancy  boxes  of  chocolates  or  sweets, 
form  appropriate  prizes  for  the  winners, 
and  it  will  be  observable  in  playing  this 
game  that  those  who  remember  the 
names  of  the  least  known  places  are 
generally  the  winners,  as  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  caught  by  finding  duplicates 
of  them  on  other  papers.  This  geograph¬ 
ical  game  has  frequently  afforded  great 
amusement  as  well  as  instruction  to  a 
merry  party  of  young  people  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  The  same  game 
might  be  applied  to  birds,  animals,  or 
plants,  and  it  is  really  educational. 

In  games  calling  for  forfeits,  instead 
of  some  of  the  ordinary  penalties,  some 
trick  of  agility  amusing  to  the  guests 
may  be  substituted,  such  as  this  candle 
trick :  Place  a  lighted  candle  on  the 
table  and  walk  three  paces  back  from 
it ;  blindfold  yourself,  turn  round  three 
times,  walk  forward  and  try  to  blow  it 
out. 

The  walking  stick  penalty  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Stand  about  12  or  14  feet  from  an 
open  door.  Hold  a  walking  stick  up 
straight  on  the  floor  with  both  hands, 
place  your  forehead  on  the  handle,  turn 


’round  three  times,  and  try  to  walk 
straight  through  the  door. 

Some  of  the  boys  might  show  their 
agility  with  the  newspaper  forfeit : 
Place  a  newspaper  on  the  floor,  folded 
so  that  it  stands  about  a  foot  high.  Then 
hold  the  left  foot  up  at  the  back  with 
the  right  hand,  hold  the  right  ear  with 
the  left  hand  in  front,  stoop  down  and 
try  to  pick  up  the  paper  with  the  teeth 
without  falling. 

Two  or  more  boys  might  be  condemned 
to  place  the  cork  :  They  stand  in  a  line 
a  little  distance  apart,  with  their  feet 
level,  and  holding  a  cork  in  the  right 
hand.  They  then  stoop,  and,  resting 
their  left  hands  on  the  floor,  place  the 
corks  as  far  away  as  they  can  reach 
with  the  right  hand,  but  they  must  be 
able  to  rise  again  without  falling,  shift¬ 
ing  the  feet,  or  moving  the  left  hand. 

As  a  trial  of  equilibrium,  nothing  is 
funnier  than  to  see  the  victim  seated  on 
a  bottle,  trying  to  thread  a  needle.  The 
bottle  should  be  the  ordinary  sloping 
shape  used  for  ketchup,  and  is  laid  on 
its  side.  The  boy  who  tries  this  forfeit 
has  to  sit  on  the  bottle,  and  then,  stretch¬ 
ing  his  feet  straight  out  in  front  of 
him,  places  one  foot  on  top  of  the  other, 
and  tries  to  thread  the  needle  while  in 
that  position. 

While  there  are  other  really  educa¬ 
tional  games,  like  the  geographical  one 
given,  we  cannot  expect  children  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  them ;  they  must 
have  some  wholesome  romping,  hence 
the  never-fading  popularity  of  “  London 
Bridge ’’and  all  the  noisy,  active  play 
that  healthful  children  must  indulge  in. 


" PINCH-TIME 

EFORE  the  days  of  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  Southerners  called 
the  early  spring  “pinch-time.”  Although 
we  may  not  need  to  express  it  quite  so 
strongly,  the  gap  between  winter  and 
true  spring  is,  certainly,  a  season  to  try 
housekeepers’  souls.  Winter  vegetables 
gone,  no  green  things  growing,  and  ap¬ 
petites  flagging.  Wbat  shall  we  eat  ? 

If  one  has  canned  rhubarb,  currants 
or  cranberry,  now  is  the  time  to  use  them. 
Those  who  have  parsnips  to  bring  from 
their  winter  beds,  may  consider  them¬ 
selves  fortunate.  Canned  vegetables  are 
not  particularly  relished  by  us,  but 
canned  tomatoes  are  a  stand-by,  and 
their  acidity  recommends  them  at  this 
season.  Canned  goods  of  all  kinds  have 
a  better  taste  if  turned  into  an  open 
china  dish  to  stand  half  a  day  before 
using.  Salads  are  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  bill  of  fare.  Of  course,  we  may 
not  have  the  dainty  ones  composed  of 
early  greens,  but  potatoes,  onions,  eggs, 
beans,  corn,  parsnips  and  meats  of  all 
kinds  may  be  utilized,  alone  or  in  com¬ 
binations. 

A  variety  in  the  manner  of  serving 
every-day  articles  of  food,  helps  to  tempt 
the  uncertain  appetites. 

Tomatoes  and  Rice. — When  the  rice 
is  cooked  dry  and  nearly  soft,  add  some 
canned  tomatoes,  season  generously  with 
butter,  also  salt,  pepper  and  sugar,  if 
one  likes  (we  do  not).  Boil  10  minutes 
and  serve.  This  is  good  for  supper  in 
place  of  potatoes  or  any  other  warm  dish. 

Tomato  Toast. — One  can  of  tomatoes 
stewed  10  minutes,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  rubbed  through  a  col¬ 
ander.  Heat  a  scant  cup  of  milk  or 
sweet  cream  (to  which  a  pinch  of  soda 
has  been  added)  to  the  scalding  point  ; 
add  a  bit  of  butter,  then  the  tomatoes. 
When  hot,  pour  over  slices  of  toasted 
bread,  which  are  spread  upon  a  deep 
platter. 

Salmon  Salad.  —  Remove  bone  and 
skin  from  a  can  of  salmon,  add  a  little 
pepper,  salt  and  vinegar,  and  pour  over 


it  a  dressing  made  by  beating  gradually 
into  a  half-cup  of  softened  butter  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  added  one  at  a  time,  and 
beating  two  minutes  each  time  ;  last  of 
all,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar 
beaten  in  a  little  at  a  time.  Heap  upon 
the  salmon.  Pass  crackers  with  this 
salad. 

Onion  Salad. — Crumble  white  bread 
into  bits,  dry  in  the  oven  until  brittle 
enough  to  rub  through  a  sieve.  Boil 
four  eggs  hard.  Chop  two  of  the  whites 
with  two  small  onions.  Mix  this  to¬ 
gether  with  two  teacupfuls  of  the  sifted 
crumbs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little 
pepper,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Add  lukewarm  water  to  make 
a  smooth  mass,  place  in  a  dish,  smooth 
the  top,  rub  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
through  a  sieve  to  cover.  Cut  the  re¬ 
maining  whites  into  rings  and  scatter 
over  the  top. 

Pea  Soup. — Place  a  pint  of  split  peas 
in  two  quarts  of  water  and  stew  several 
hours,  until  quite  soft.  Then  add  three 
sliced  potatoes,  and  small  quantities  of 
other  sliced  vegetables,  as  parsnip, 
onion  and  ruta  baga,  if  one  has  them 
at  hand,  adding  water  to  make  up  the 
quantity  that  has  evaporated.  Boil 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  strain 
through  a  colander,  mashing  the  peas 
and  vegetables  through  with  a  spoon. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter, 
and  add  a  cupful  or  more  of  sweet  cream 
just  before  serving. 

Ham  Omelet. — Beat  together  six  eggs 
and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  pour 
half  into  the  pan  and  sprinkle  over  it  a 
cupful  of  chopped  boiled  ham.  When 
the  eggs  are  partly  thickened,  pour  in 
the  remaining  portion  and  set  in  the 
oven  to  brown  on  the  top.  Slip  upon  a 
round  platter  without  folding. 

Parsnip  Puffs. — Beat  two  eggs  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  add,  without  stirring  until 
all  the  ingredients  are  in,  one  pint  of 
cold  water,  one  pint  of  flour,  two  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one 
scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one  pint 
of  mashed,  boiled  parsnips.  Stir  only 
enough  to  mix  well.  Drop  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  this  batter  into  hot  butter  in  a 
frying  pan  and  brown,  mary  s.  stelson. 

Throat  I 

Coughs 

Is  there  a  tickling  in  the 
throat?  Do  you  cough  a  great 
deal,  especially  when  lying 
down?  Are  you  hoarse  at 
times  ?  Does  nearly  every  cold 
you  take  settle  in  your  throat? 
These  "throat  coughs ''  are 
very  deceptive.  Don't  neglect 
them.  Troches,  or  cough 
syrups  won't  touch  the  spot. 
You  must  take  remedies  that 
will  enrich  the  blood,  tone  up 
the  nerves;  and  heal  the  in¬ 
flamed  membranes. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 
Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  contains  such  remedies. 

It  has  wonderful  nourishing 
and  healing  power.  The  cause 
of  the  cough  is  removed;  the 
whole  system  is  given  new  life 
and  vigor;  and  the  danger 
from  threatening  lung  trouble 
is  swept  away. 

Book  about  it  free. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and 

$1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 
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A  Blue  Rose. 

W.  D.  1).,  Ontario— Where  can  tlie  blue  rose,  so 
highly  spoken  of  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — W.  D.  D.  is  in  error  when  he 
says  that  a  blue  rose  was  highly  spoken 
of  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  No  blue  rose  is 
known  to  exist  ;  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  are  some  of  the  Hybrid  Remontant 
varieties  in  which  crimson  shades  to  an 
ugly,  slaty  violet,  such  as  Violet  Queen 
or  Reine  des  Violettes.  Although  there 
are  some  families  of  plants  which  repro¬ 
duce  all  three  of  the  primary  colors  in 
their  flowers,  the  rose  is  not  one  of  them. 
There  is  a  green-flowered  rose,  Viridi- 
flora,  and  a  very  insignificant  blossom 
it  is  ;  but  the  blue-flowered  rose  is,  evi¬ 
dently,  first  cousin  to  that  Mexican 
variety  described  as  possessing  flowers 
that  were  red  in  the  morning,  white  at 
noon,  and  blue  at  night. 


weakness.  The  bed  should  be  in  a 
place  where  water  cannot  lie  on  it ;  in 
fact,  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  made  six 
inches  higher  in  the  center  than  at  the 
sides,  sloping  very  gradually.  The  varie¬ 
ties  given  comprise  but  a  few  of  the 
very  large  list  of  worthy  sorts.  L. 
tigrinum,  the  Chinese  Tiger  lily,  has  the 
peculiarity  of  producing,  at  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  near  the  flower  stem,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  embryo  bulbs,  odd  little 
shining  black  balls.  These  may  be  re¬ 
moved  when  they  part  readily  from  the 
stem,  and  planted  in  rows  in  a  bed 
where  they  can  remain  two  or  three 
seasons  ;  they  may  then  be  transplanted, 
and  treated  like  the  older  plants.  This 
variety  often  produces  some  roots  around 
the  stem,  just  above  the  ground  ;  when 
this  is  noticed,  a  top-dressing  of  rough, 
hard  manure  may  be  placed  around  the 
plant  for  the  benefit  of  these  roots, 
which  will  materially  strengthen  the 
bulb  and  its  flowering  capacity.  The 
double  variety,  L.  tigrinum  fiore-pleno, 
is  more  showy  than  the  type. 

2.  The  Childsii  gladiolus  is  desirable 
for  any  garden  ;  this  section  gives  great 
beauty  of  color  and  marking,  and  the 
culture  is  the  same  as  for  the  ordinary 
types. 

3.  The  name  of  the  rose  you  mention 
is  commonly  pronounced  Mar-nee-esse, 
with  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable. 
It  is  a  very  worthy  variety  ;  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  Noisettes. 


Lilies  for  Ohio — Gladiolus. 

Inquirer ,  Central  Ohio.— 1.  Will  you  name  six 
varieties  of  lilies,  embracing  a  good  range  of 
color,  that  will  be  hardy  and  satisfactory  in  cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  ?  2.  Is  the  Childsii  gladiolus  desirable 
for  the  ordinary  grower  ?  3.  How  do  you  pro¬ 
nounce  the  name  of  the  old  rose,  Caroline  Mar- 
nieBse  ?  It  has  grown  and  bloomed  for  many 
years  in  my  yard,  with  only  slight  protection  in 
winter,  seeming  hardier  than  Hermosa. 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  quite  a  long  list  of 
lilies  suitable  for  your  locality,  under 
proper  conditions.  The  lily  bed  should 
be  very  carefully  prepared  beforehand. 
A  heavy  sandy  loam  is  the  most  desir¬ 
able  soil ;  if  a  tough  clay  loam,  some 
sand  should  be  mixed  with  it.  In  plant¬ 
ing  the  bulbs,  Inquirer  would  do  well 
to  dig  a  hole  18  inches  deep,  put  in  the 
bottom  a  good  layer  of  rotten  sod,  with 
an  inch  of  clean  sand  on  the  top  of  it ; 
lay  the  bulb  on  this,  cover  with  sand, 
and  then  fill  up  the  hole  with  rich,  well- 
rotted  compost.  Never  let  manure  it¬ 
self  touch  the  bulb.  In  winter,  put  a 
heavy  mulch  of  coarse  manure  all  over 
the  bed,  and  during  the  summer  a  light 
mulch  is  necessary,  to  keep  the  ground 
cool.  Lilies  usually  do  extra  well  in  the 
edges  of  a  shrubbery  border,  where  there 
is  shade  enough  to  keep  their  roots  cool ; 
they  give  a  beautiful  effect  among  rho¬ 
dodendrons. 

The  following  varieties  should  do  well 
with  Inquirer  :  Lilium  tenuifolium,  a 
very  hardy  variety  from  Siberia,  the 
earliest  to  bloom,  with  brilliant  red 
flowers  ;  the  pure  white  St.  Joseph’s  lily 
(L.  candidum)  hardy  and  reliable  ;  Gold¬ 
en-banded  lily  (L.  auratum),  noblest  of 
all  ;  L.  Batemani,  sulphur  shaded  apri¬ 
cot,  large  and  showy  ;  L.  Krameri,  beau¬ 
tiful  pink  ;  L.  speciosum  album,  white, 
L.  s.  rubrum,  rose,  both  very  reliable  ; 
L.  tigrinum,  orange  ;  L.  Browni,  white, 
shaded  outside  with  dull  purple,  large 
and  showy. 

Lilium  candidum  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  fresh  bulbs  can  be  obtained, 
before  August  15  ;  the  others  should  be 
planted  early  in  October,  or,  if  this  be 
impossible,  in  earliest  spring.  Never 
use  a  bulb  that  has  a  wilted  or  wrinkled 
appearance  ;  even  if  it  do  ultimately  re¬ 
cover,  much  time  is  lost  through  its 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ii  the  Best  — Adv. 


Vine  for  Draping  a  Tree. 

C.  Me  V.,  Staten  Island. — I  wish  to  train  some 
ornamental  vine  up  into  the  branches  of  a  willow 
tree.  Would  the  lavender-flowered  Wistaria  be 
suitable  ? 

Ans. — The  Wistaria  is  a  fine  thing, 
either  trained  along  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
where  its  pendent  racemes  are  very 
showy  before  the  leaves  are  unfolded, 
or  trained  up  into  a  tree.  In  the  present 
case,  our  only  objection  would  be  the 
fear  of  its  breaking  the  branches  of  the 
willow.  Willow  is  always  very  brittle  ; 
we  often  see  large  limbs  broken  off  by 
wind,  and  as  a  Wistaria,  in  a  few  years, 
becomes  very  thick  and  heavy,  it  might 
be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  tree.  This 
vine  is  very  often  trained  up  into  trees 
by  the  Japanese,  and  it  forms  a  beauti¬ 
ful  object,  hanging  in  heavy  wreaths 
from  one  tree  to  another.  The  Japanese 
variety,  Wistaria  multijuga,  is  more 
showy  than  the  commonly  grown  Wis¬ 
taria  Chmensis,  and  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  general  appearance  is  similar  to  the 
Chinese,  but  the  racemes  of  bloom  are  of 
extraordinary  length.  A  Japanese  nur¬ 
seryman  tells  us  that,  on  some  old  vines, 
the  raceme  is  often  five  feet  in  length, 
and  specimems  in  this  country  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  bunch  of  bloom  two  feet  long. 

Instead  of  the  Wistaria,  why  not  try 
Clematis  paniculata  ?  This  grows  very 
quickly,  often  producing  shoots  15  feet 
long  in  a  single  season.  It  might  be 
treated  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  and  cut 


IT’S  CURES 
THAT  COUNT. 

Many  so-called  remedies  are 
pressed  on  the  public  attention 
on  account  of  their  claimed 
large  sales.  But  sales  cannot 
determine  values.  Sales  simply 
argue  good  salesmen,  shrewd 
puffery,  or  enormous  advertis¬ 
ing.  It’s  cures  that  count.  It 
is  cures  that  are  counted  on  by 
Ayer’s  .Sarsaparilla.  Its  sales 
might  be  boasted.  It  has  the 
world  for  its  market.  But 
sales  prove  nothing.  We  point 
only  to  the  record  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  as  proof  of  its 
merit : 

50  YEARS 

OF  CURES. 


down  nearly  to  the  ground  in  the 
autumn,  thus  doing  away  with  the  dead 
weight  of  vine  on  the  willow  branches 
during  the  stormy  winter  months.  It 
produces  a  great  abundance  of  small, 
white,  fragrant  flowers  in  September, 
and  is  a  very  beautiful  thing.  C.  McV. 
might  associate  Clematis  Flammula  with 
it ;  this  is  of  similar  type,  but  blooms  a 
month  earlier.  It  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  C.  paniculata.  Both 
are  hardy,  but  will  appreciate  a  little 
mulch  over  the  crown  in  winter.  So  far, 
these  small-flowered  Clematis  have  not 
appeared  so  susceptible  to  fungous 
disease  as  the  large-flowered  varieties, 
and  they  are  very  graceful  and  beautiful 
vines.  Of  course,  they  need  support 
until  they  can  twist  themselves  upon  the 
branches  ;  they  do  not  cling  like  ivy  or 
ampelopsis. 


Liliput  zinnias  should  not  be  omitted 
from  our  list  of  summer  annuals.  They 
are  small  and  neat  in  habit,  and  the 
trim  little  double  flowers  are  very  bril¬ 
liant  in  color,  without  the  flat  tints 
which  often  give  the  larger  zinnias  such 
a  weedy  look. 


VEGETABLES  UNDER  GLASS. 

(JUST  OUT.) 

Every  American  farmer  and  gardener  ought  to 
send  25c.  (cash  or  stamps)  for  this  new  handbook  on 
winter  gardening.  It  tells  how  to  make  money  in 
cold  weather;  how  to  get  cash  out  of  the  soil  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  It  gives  the  latest  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  most  successful  farm  gardeners  and 
market  gardeners,  and  Is  practical  throughout.  It  is 
a  book  for  money-makers;  not  a  seed  catalogue. 

Gardening  (high  authority)  says  of  it:  “The  best 
little  book  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  since  Peter 
Henderson  wrote  his  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit.’  ” 
tST  Second  edition  ready  in  December. 

HENRY  A.  DEEEK, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


‘  Macbeth  ”  means  touch- 
ness  of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lamp-chimneys  ;  perfection  of 
draft  besides,  if  you  get  the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


REM  I NQTON 


~  Standard 


NEW 

No. 


MODEL.  tIon’  8end  for  catal°gue.  MODEL. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


ENGLISH  -r.; 
BRANCHES 

Arithmetic 
Spelling 
I’enniniiMliIp 
Grain  mar 
Letter  Writing: 

Geography 
U.  8.  History 
U.S.CIv.Gov’inent 
Kook-Keeping 
Algebra,  etc* 


Hi 

iMAI 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
BUSINESS  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  women  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Fret 
Circular  and  References 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study ,  to 
The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
box  PIG,  Scranton,  Fa. 


Improved  Farms 

In  the  Sunny  South,  from  five  dollars  per  acre  up. 
Good  soil;  healthy, mild  climate,  and  northern  neigh¬ 
bors.  Write  for  free  Catalogue. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorporated,  Richmond,  Va. 


Leading  dealers 
everywhere  sell 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 

Don’t  risk  the  loss  of  time,  labor  and  ground 
by  planting  seeds  of  unknown  qual- 
k  ity.  The  market  is  full  of  cheap, 
unreliable  seeds.  FERRY’S  SEEDS 
are  always  the  best ;  do  not  accept 
any  substitute.  Seed  Annual  Free . 
~  ,  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE 

if  you  send  3 
■  correct  names 
1  and  addresses 
of  gardeners  or  those  intending  to  buy  seeds,  we  will 
mail  FREE  OUR  NEW  1807  Seed  and  Gardeners’  Guide ; 
tells  how  to  MAKE  MONFY  on  a  small  piece  of  land. 
$1.00  wortli  of  Seeds  for  25  Cents.  20  years  experience. 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr,,  box  912,  Freeport,  Ill, 


Prices  and  Quality  Tell 

Ten  full  size  5c.  pkts  of  tested  Gartlen  Seeds— 
your  own  selection— Free  by  mail  25c.  Globe  or 
Flat  Danvers  Onion  Seed  (finest  strain)  by  mail),  1  lb. 
80c.;  14  lb..  45c.;  J 4  lb.,  25c.  Finest  Mix  Sweet  Peas 
(none  better)  1  lb  .  35c..  14  lb.,  20c.,  M  lb.,  12c.  Cat.  free. 
Order  at  once.  J.  W.  RAMSEY  &  SON,  Auburn,  N.  Y 


ClklCCT  FADU  and  gentleman's  country 
F into  I  rAnlYI  seat  IN  THE  SOUTH; 

in  Virginia;  nearly  surrounded  by  navigable  water; 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  other  steamers  and  innumer¬ 
able  sailing  vessels  constantly  passing;  perfectly 
healthy;  yachting,  fishing  and  ducking;  2100  acres; 
highest  state  of  cultivation;  land  of  unsurpassed  fertil¬ 
ity;  now  producing  enormous  crops  of  corn,  timothy, 
Ac.  Thirty-five  large  and  elegant  buildings;  compris¬ 
ing  residence,  farm  building,  «fec.  No  expense  spared  to 
put  this  property  in  line  order  both  from  an  agricultural 
and  residential  point  of  view;  cost  over  ?250,000,  sold 
on  account  of  death  of  owner;  for  detailed  description 
address,  S.  G.  Stevens,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


CMpU— Eighty  acres,  in  high  cultivation,  1%  mile 
rnnm  from  Milford,  Del.  214  story  residence, 
13  rooms,  cemented  cellar,  porches,  lawn,  all  In  tine 
order.  Barns,  stables,  tenant  house.  3.0U0  bearing 
peach,  apple,  pear,  etc.  Plenty  good  water.  Price 
$4,000.  Terms  easy.  “W.  W.,’’  Box  265,  Dover,  Del. 


CIGAR  TOBACCO  ".S1SX2K!"* 

Sumatra  Wrappers  and  Cuba  Fillers  grow  to  per¬ 
fection  in  Southwestern  Georgia.  Two  concerns 
planted  1,000  acres.  1897  crop  sold  at  big  prices.  Also 
all  semi-tropical  crops,  including  long  staple  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  rice,  etc.  Perfect  climate,  long  seasons, 
cheap  land  and  labor,  varied  products,  cheap  liv¬ 
ing.  desirable  homes  for  farmers  and  health  seekers. 
Virgin  pine  forests  and  Magnolia  glens.  Abundant 
game.  5,500  acres.  In  whole  or  part,  on  easy  teims. 
Circulars.  Address 

ROSELAND  PLANTATION,  Bainbridge,  Ga. 


Ilf JkAI TC||— Buyers  for  farm  of  72  acres,  in 
If  Mil  I  CU  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va. 
Only  }4  mile  from  Normal  College,  Store.  P.  O.,  etc. 
Good  house.  Price, $20  V  acre;  easy  terinsof  payment. 
Mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  C.  A.  Cutting,  Reliance,  Va. 


desiring  properties  in  Florida, 
either  for  homes  or  Invest¬ 
ments,  can  get  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  by  addressing  Martin  Griffin  &  Co  .  Palatka, 
Fla.  References:  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet's  Reports. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE. 


We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  large  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  he  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  $40  to  $60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  new  yearly  subscriptions,  for  $25. 
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January  Premiums. 

The  six  bills  last  week  went  to 

1. -W.  H.  KELLEY . Ohio. 

2. — E.  E.  PETTY . . . New  York. 

3.  — L.  G.  COLVIN . Pennsylvania. 

4.  — S.  MOORE . New  York. 

5.  — C.  A.  MILLER . New  York. 

6.  — CHAS.  E.  LORD . Connecticut. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  week  in  this  contest,  and  the  five  agents  who  have 
sent  the  largest  five  clubs  during  January  will  get  §50,  §35,  $25,  $15  and  $5  in  cash. 
As  it  now  stands,  every  one  of  them  will  get  more  money  back  than  they  have  sent 
us.  Conditions  are  the  same  as  last  month ;  very  many  small  clubs ;  no  large 
ones.  Two  days’  good  work  ought  to  take  off  a  $2  prize  next  week,  and  one  of  the 
five  monthly  premiums  besides. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTURE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  President  Denise,  in  his  address, 
deprecated  the  idea  that  the  farmer  must  be  a 
drudge  and  put  in  long  hours  of  severe  physical 
labor.  He  said  that  the  number  of  such  farmers 
is  growing  smaller.  The  successful  farmer  is, 
rather,  a  wideawake,  energetic  business  man. 
He  must  be  up  to  the  times,  and  have  a  brain 
quick  enough  to  compete  with  those  whose  mental 
resources  are  not  cheated  of  their  supply  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  latest  methods  of  husbandry,  the  most 
profitable  breeds  of  stock  and  the  best  methods 
of  perpetuating  them,  must  be  familiar  to  him, 
as  must  also  the  commercial  side  of  the  business. 
Keen  business  competition  requires  the  farmer 
to  be  a  good  business  man.  He  urged  farmers  to 
carry  on  their  business  on  a  cash  basis;  the 
credit  system  at  stores  and  elsewhere  results  in 
excessive  prices  which  should  be  avoided.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  valuable;  but  farmers 
should  know  what  elements  they  contain,  and 
what  their  soils  need.  Agriculture  should  be 
made  a  study  in  the  common  schools.  He  recom¬ 
mended  Prof.  Voorhees’s  First  Principles  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  the  executive  committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  same  book  as  a  text-book  for  the 
common  schools.  He  spoke  of  the  tendency  of 
farmers’  boys  to  flock  to  the  cities,  and  attributed 
much  of  this  to  the  farmers  constantly  talking  of 
hard  times.  No  place  is  so  good  as  the  farm,  the 
farmer  has  the  first  slice  of  what  is  raised,  and 
has  more  leisure  time  than  the  business  man.  A 
scientific  education  is  important  in  successful 
farming.  The  president  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  treasurer,  Wm.  R.  Ward, 
both  as  a  man  and  as  an  officer  of  the  board. 

A  report  for  the  State  Grange  was  made  by  the 
Master,  John  T.  Cox.  He  favored  free  rural  mail 
delivery,  and  opposed  any  reduction  in  letter 
postage  until  after  free  delivery  is  accomplished 
in  rural  districts. 

The  secretary,  Franklin  Dye,  in  his  report, 
said  that  New  Jersey  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  dairy  State,  and  he  asks,  What  crop  can  the 
farmer  grow  that  will  pay  him  better  than  corn  ? 
The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  success  of  the  dairy 
business  is  that  those  engaged  in  it  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  requirements  of  the  business.  A  large 
proportion  of  dairy  cows  are  profitable  only  in 
name.  Milk  is  not  always  produced  in  healthful 
surroundings  and  under  scrupulously  clean  con¬ 
ditions.  Another  hindrance  is  the  limited  demand 
for  this  perfect,  natural  food.  In  10  years,  the 
number  of  milch  cows  in  New  Jersey  has  in¬ 
creased  from  172,926  to  200,347,  and  their  value 
from  $2,325,336  to  $2,887,930.  The  decrease  in  other 
cattle  has  been  22,453,  showing  that  less  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  raising  of  calves.  Regard¬ 
ing  roads,  he  said  that,  while  stone  roads  are 
desirable,  dirt  roads  must  continue  to  be  the 
principal  ones  in  many  localities,  and  these 
should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  The  old  method  of 
working  them  will  not  do.  The  best  roads  are 
those  under  weekly  supervision  of  men  appointed 
to  that  work.  With  suitable  material  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  a  man  with  a  shovel,  rake  and  v'heelbar- 
row  could  keep  in  repair  a  certain  section  of  a 
township,  another  man  another  section,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  township.  He  says  that  this 
plan  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  the  best  for 
the  common  dirt  roads.  Taxation  should  be 
equalized,  and  weeds  and  rubbish  should  be  kept 
down  in  the  highways  at  public  expense,  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  The  report  was 
exhaustive  and  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  condition 
of  farmers  in  the  State. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  gave  a  lengthy  report  on 
the  wox-k  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
of  which  he  is  director.  He  said  that  the  idea  of 
experiment  stations  originated  in  Europe.  If 
there  were  as  many  stations  in  this  country  in 
proportion  as  there  are  in  Germany,  New  Jersey 
would  have  six.  The  New  Jersey  Station  was 
founded  in  1880;  in  that  year,  54  samples  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  analyzed,  in  1896,  486.  In  1880,  19 
samples  of  fodders  and  feeds  and  39  samples  of 
milk,  were  analyzed,  in  ’96  more  than  three  times 
as  many.  The  work  of  the  station  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  without  any  increase  in  cost.  Extensive 
experiments  with  chemical  fertilizers  have  been 
carried  on.  Results  from  these  were  better  than 
from  city  stable  manure.  As  New  Jersey  is  a 
great  trucking  State,  extensive  experiments  have 
been  conducted  with  the  dillerent  vegetable  crops. 
Sulphur  gave  good  resuits  as  a  rot  preventive, 
both  in  white  and  sweet  potatoes.  A  special 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  a  simple  yet 
most  effectual  remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness 
and  Bronchial  Troubles.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


study  has  been  made  of  milk.  Farmers  do  not 
read  the  bulletins  as  they  should  ;  this  is  shown 
by  their  asking  many  questions  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  answered  in  these  bulletins.  Every 
farmer  should  obtain  and  read  these  bulletins, 
and,  moreover,  should  visit  the  station  as  often 
as  practicable. 

From  the  Farm  to  the  Market,  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Valentine,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  marketing 
the  farm  products.  He  compared  old  methods  of 
transportation  with  the  new,  and  said  that  too 
many  are  packet-boat,  freight-train  farmers  and 
not  enough  telegraph-telephone,  express-train 
ones.  He  referred  to  the  exceptional  situation  of 
New  Jersey  with  reference  to  the  markets  of  the 
great  cities,  its  own  manufacturing  towns  and 
summer  resorts,  and  said  that  it  is  literally  sur¬ 
rounded  and  overrun  with  markets.  Some  of  the 
reasons  why  farm  produce  is  low  in  price  are 
that  we  have  struck  an  era  of  lower  prices;  all 
products,  those  that  the  farmer  buys  as  well  as 
those  that  he  sells  are  lower,  all  except  labor, 
and  the  labor-saving  machinery  has  partially, 
at  least,  overcome  this.  Many  factories  have 
been  closed,  and  many  consumers  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  buy  as  much  as  formerly.  The  laboring 
classes  spend  too  much  on  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  not  enough  for  food  and  clothing  for  their 
families.  But  low  prices  result  many  times  from 
the  farmer’s  own  mistakes  which  he  has  the 
power  to  remedy.  He  sends  goods  of  poor  quality 
to  market,  poorly  assorted,  poorly  packed,  in 
heavy,  dirty  packages.  He  doesn’t  take  pains  to 
inform  himself  just  what  the  market  requires, 
and  when  and  how  it  requires  it.  For  general 
market,  goods  should  be  of  fine  appearance;  for 
private  customers,  of  good  quality.  Farmers 
should  look  after  their  home  markets  more 
closely.  There  isn’t  so  much  overproduction  as 
there  is  underconsumption.  The  farmer  should 
reckon  his  living  among  his  profits,  and  shouldn’t 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


A  happy  man  ii 
a  healthy  man,  and 
a  healthy  man  is 
generally  happy. 
You  never  saw  a 
happy  man  in  your 
life  who  had  indi¬ 
gestion.  If  a  man 
gets  up  in  the 
morning  with  a 
foul  taste  and 
U'\  fouler  breath ;  if 

\  \  he  feels  listless  and 

\  \  sluggish;  if  he  is 

dizzy  and  blind  the 
— minute  he  steps 
out  of  bed ;  if  his  breakfast  doesn’t  taste 
good  ;  if  he  feels  utterly  incapable  of  work, 
Ft  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  his  digestion  ia 
out  of  order  —  that  his  principal  trouble  is 
constipation.  If  he  lets  this  condition  run 
on,  there  is  no  telling  where  it  will  stop. 
Nine -tenths  of  all  human  sickness  comes 
from  constipation.  The  first  thing  that 
every  doctor  asks  when  he  is  called  to  see  a 
patient  is  whether  the  bowels  are  in  good 
order.  It  is  nonsense  to  call  a  doctor  for 
such  a  simple  thing.  It  is  nonsense  to  let 
such  a  simple  thing  grow  into  such  a  serious 
thing,  as  it  always  does  if  neglected.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  constipation. 
They  not  only  afford  immediate  and  pleas¬ 
ant  relief  from  all  the  distressing  symp¬ 
toms,  but  they  cure  permanently  and  posi¬ 
tively.  There  are  10,000  medicines  that  can 
be  taken,  to  give  temporary  relief.  The 
“Pleasant  Pellets ”  are  the  only  things  that 
really  cure. 

There  are  plenty  of  druggists  who  will 
try  to  sell  you  something  else.  You  know 
just  as  well  as  we  do  that  an  honest 
druggist  wouldn’t  do  such  a  thing  — 
that  an  honest  druggist  would  give  you 
what  you  ask  for.  You  know  that  when  a 
druggist  insists  on  giving  you  something 
else,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  We 
know  what  that  reason  is— he  makes  a  big¬ 
ger  profit  on  the  other  thing.  Any  drug¬ 
gist  in  America  will  supply  the  “Pellets’" 
Ff  you  insist  on  it. 


The  People’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,  in  plain  En- 

tli.sh,  or  Medicine  Simplified  by 
..V.  Pierce,  M.  D.,  Chief  Consult¬ 
ing  Physician  to  the  Invalids’  Ho¬ 
tel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1008  pages,  illustrated. 
680.000  copies,  sola  at  $1.50.  Now 
sent,  paper-bound,  absolutely 
free  on  receipt  of  31  one-ceut 
stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only. 
Address  the  Author,  as  above. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  high-grade  R.  C. White,  R.C.  Brown,  S.C.  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Minoreas  and  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Send  for  Circular,  free.  OTTAQ DECUKE  POULTRY 
YARDS  North  Hartland,  Yt 


when  planting  with  the 

“Improved-Robbins 
Potato  Planter/’ 


Results:  100%  of  the  seed  planted  cor¬ 
rectly.  No  bruised  seed,  no  packed  soil, 
no  misses,  no  doubles.  Recommended 
by  leading  Potato  growers  and  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  catalogue 
describing  50  different  implements. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Boxioa.  Greuloch,  N.  J. 


GRass  seeoC! 


Sows  all  kinds  Clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 
Flax  and  all  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity,  evenly,  ac¬ 
curately.  20  to  40  acres  u  day.  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  1 
weather.  Weight  40  lbs.  HOPPER  FOR  OATS,  WHEAT,  1 
Catalog  O.  E.  THOMPSON  A.  SONS 
FELL.  17Ri  ver  Street.  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 


Cahoon’s  Patent  Broadca, 


SEED 
SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  cleaned  grass  seed 
as  fast  as  four  men. 
Simple  and  durable, 
be  used  by  a  green 
ns  well  as  by  an  ex¬ 
pert.  Saves  enough  seed 
to  pay  for  itself  the  first 
day'B  sowing.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular. 

GOODELl.  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  II.,  Solo  Mfrs. 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SGWER I 

frsVGuaranteed  to  Sow  from  50  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse¬ 
back  or  Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy, 


ceipt  of  $l.BO.  if  not  satis¬ 
factory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 
FRANZEN  & 

GOLDEN,  ILL. 
REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BANK. 


Will 
not 

break.. 

Send  for 
circular. 


WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT. 

In  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand¬ 
somely  made  from  tinned  mal¬ 
leable  iron.  Far  superior  to  all  others. 
Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 
CHARLES  MILLAR  A  SON,  UTICA,  N.  V. 


NURSERY  BOOK. 

BY  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  the 
Nursery  Book,  in  paper  binding,  at  50 
cents.  When  this  edition  is  exhausted, 
we  shall  have  no  more  at  this  price,  as 
in  the  future  it  will  be  bound  only  in 
cloth,  at  $1.  As  the  50-cent  edition  is 
limited,  we  guarantee  to  fill  orders  only 
while  it  lasts.  The  opportunity  is  offered 
now  for  the  last  time,  to  get  the  Nursery 
Book  for  50  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Corn 

is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
1%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — 19 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 

for  all  kinds  of 

Field  and  Carden 

Crop.  Supplied  in  car¬ 
load  lots,  direct  from  Ca¬ 
nadian  storehouses,  in 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 
der  personal  supervision. 
Guaranteed  t 
\  weight.  Write 


u  Di 

.  ality  and 
- for  free  pam¬ 
phlet  and  price-list. 

F.  R.  LA  LOR, 

Dtinnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE.  LALOR  &  CO. 


“  UP-TO-DATE  ” 


ALL  BRASS. 

817.00  outfit  for  £6.00.  Express  , 
paid.  Will  spray  a  10-aere  orchard' 
per  day.  60,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Ill’t’d  Catalogue  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free.  A g’ts  wanted.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
of  our  agents  are  making  from  85  to  810  per  day. 

!*•  O.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  !»5  Cutsklll,  N.  Y. 


with 


1  he 


EMPIRE 
KING 


PERFICT  AOrTflfofs!”Nu  auuTc)iing  ' 
No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve  | 
of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Frh*. 

FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  13  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.Y.I 


DON’T  DO  IT 

NEVER  BUY  A 

SQUIRT  GUN 

because  it  is  CHEAP. 
Get  the  .... 

“ECLIPSE” 

SPRAY  PUMP 

if  you  want  to  do  business.  It 
knocks  them  all  out. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


THE  COMET  $ 2.60  to  $5.00. 

Beats  them  all. 
Don’t  buy  till 
I  *  I  \  KJ  you  see  them. 
Send  postal  card  for  freecata.A  har- 
!te  today.  H.  B.  RUSLER,  Johnstown, 0. 


Have  you  read  about 

SPRAYtPS 

vest  for  agts,  write  today. 


CARMAN  Nos.  I  and  3 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Pure  seed,  full  weight,  lowest  prices.  All 
guaranteed.  FRANK  R.  MILLER,  43  Chatham 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Order  now  and  save  money. 


pG  OO  SEBERRYPLXn  T  SA 

A  f  Mr.  TCl).  RICBRWNS.  filnmim.  Mioh..  nlnnt.Pri  1  Hfin  nf  mir  T-Jrinfi^borrioR  nmi  rnttrnr  Inet.  a  nlont  ^ 


t 

$ 


Mr.  Ki>.  Behrens,  Slocum,  Mich.,  planted  1,000  of  our  Gooseberries,  and  never  lost  a  plant. 
LYou  can  do  as  well.  There  is  money  in  Gooseberries.  Let  us  make  you  an  estimate  on  600  or 
more.  We  also  offer  Big  Bargains  in  Fresh-  Dug  Trees  and  small  fruits,  right  from  the  nursery 
j  rows.  Apples,  $6.60  per  ICO;  Pears, 12c.;  Cherries,  10c  No  better  Trees  grown.  Write  us  about  Goose- 
;  berries  and  Trees  wanted  at  once.  Our  catalogue,  with  Bargain  Offers,  all  new  and  old  Fruits,  Free 

YOUNG’S  NURSERIES,  Fred.  E.  Young,  Prop.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChlmneyTops,  Encaustic  Side 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &c 
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New  Jersey  Agriculture. 

(CONTINUED.) 

spend  too  much  time  crying  hard  times,  thereby, 
perhaps,  making  them  harder. 

Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted,  State  Botanist  and  Hor¬ 
ticulturist,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
Principles  of  Plant  Fecundation.  He  showed 
how  fecundation  is  accomplished  in  many  plants, 
beginning  with  the  lower  orders.  He  also  ex¬ 
plained  how  hybridization  is  accomplished. 

Prof.  John  B.  Smith,  State  Entomologist,  gave  a 
very  interesting  illustrated  lecture  on  San  Jos£ 
Scale  Investigations.  He  was  sent  to  California 
to  investigate  more  particularly  the  parasites 
which  prey  upon  this  dreaded  scale.  He  found 
that  many  of  the  scales  still  exist,  though  the 
stories  are  to  the  effect  that  they  have  been 
largely  exterminated.  California  has  an  effective 
quarantine  against  imported  plants.  The  County 
Commissioners  have  absolute  power  to  inspect 
and  destroy,  as  well  as  to  compel  the  treatment 
of  affected  trees.  A  species  of  rhyzobius  which 
has  had  much  to  do  in  some  parts  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  scale,  is  becoming  common  in 
New  Jersey.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the 
farmers  depended  on  spraying  to  destroy  the 
scale.  But  the  conditions  here  are  so  different 
from  those  in  California  that  New  Jersey  must 
solve  its  own  problem  in  regard  to  the  pest. 

Geo.  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  milk  business  in  that  city. 
Fifty  years  ago,  milk  was  peddled  on  the  street 
corners.  In  1896,  Philadelphia  absorbed  98,000,000 
quarts  of  milk.  When  we  consider  that  this  means 
but  little  over  half  a  pint  per  day  for  each  inhabi¬ 
tant,  we  see  what  a  field  there  is  for  increasing 
the  trade.  People  must  be  taught  to  regard  milk 
as  a  food — not  as  a  luxury.  The  education  must 
be  given  by  farmers  and  dealers,  and  the  most 
practical  way  is  to  secure  pure,  guaranteed 
milk,  and  then  let  people  know  what  it  is. 

Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Michigan,  read  a  paper 
on  Lights  and  Shades  in  Horticulture.  Prof.  II. 
W.  Conn  spoke  on  Impurities  in  Milk,  and  Edward 
Atkinson  delivered  an  address  on  Economical 
Relations  of  Agriculture.  W.  E.  Simons,  of  Con 
necticut,  gave  a  very  valuable  stereopticon  lec¬ 
ture  on  “  Man  the  Creator,”  tracing  the  growth 
of  inventive  genius  in  the  world’s  great  machines. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION  IN  SESSION. 

New  Jersey  not  only  has  a  forestry  associa¬ 
tion,  but  it  has,  for  the  year  to  come,  two  women 
upon  its  list  of  officers.  During  the  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  held  last  week  in  Trenton,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  president,  the  vice-president,  Mrs. 
John  C.  S.  Davis  of  Riverton,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  was  later  elected  to  hold  it  in  her  own  right. 

The  association  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
nearly  quiescent  condition  as  regards  work,  but 
faces  the  world  with  a  small  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures,  and  several  names  added  to 
its  roll  of  members.  Evidently,  the  members 
have  a  greater  appreciation  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  than  ability  to  do  just  what  is  demanded. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  January  23.  1897. 


BUTTER— NBW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extra*  . 20  @— 

Western,  firsts . 18  @19 

Western,  seconds . 16  @17 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

June  extras . —  @— 

8tate,  fancy . 18  @19 

Common  to  prime . 13  @17 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 15  @15)4 

Firsts . 13)4  @14 

Seconds .  12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . — 14)£©15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  . 12  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  ©14 

Seconds .  11  ©12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . —  @— 

Thirds .  8  @8)4 

Factory,  fancy . 13  @14 

Factory,  firsts . 11  @12 

Factory,  second- . 9  @10 

Faotorv.  thirds . 7  @8 

Rolls,  fresh . 8  @14 

Old  butter .  5  @  8 

HOGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  17)4®  18 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  —  @  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  Ill  @  16)4 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  —  ©  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  15  @  IB 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  14 J4@  15 \i 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  12H@  13 

Western  refrigerator,  fair,  per  case . 2  50  ®2  70 

Western  limed,  defective,  per  case  ....  2  00  ©2  40 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @3  00 

Western  refrigerators,  tasty,  per  case  .  .2  00  @2  2b 

FRUITS— GRBHN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00@i  60 

Spitzenberg.  per  bbl . 1  0J@2  25 

Greening,  per  bbl .  80@1  60 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25®2  00 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl .  -  @  — 

Lady  Apples,  per  keg .  I  01@1  £0 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  per  bbl  B0@  70 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00@5  £0 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  l'0©4  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00®  2  60 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  .  7t@l  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 3  f.0®4  CO 

Grapes,  Wost'n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  1C@  12 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  9@  10 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box . 2  5G@5  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box .  .  ..  8  10©i0  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  4  00@  B  60 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  4  00@  9  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  26®  65 

GRASS  SKKD. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  B  50®  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85@  3  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 88  @89 

Rye . 42  @40 

Barley  feeding . 28  @35 

Barley  malting . 40  @48 

Buckwheat,  sliver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 28)4@— 

Oats . 22  @  — 

MHAT8— DRB88HD. 

Yeals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb _  9)4@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8bj®  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6)4®  8 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  B 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  —  @  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . .  3  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs,  10-25  lbs.  per  lb  .  7  @  10 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  nor  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  B)4 

B0  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4@  0 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  6)6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  .  4  @  4% 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  14  @  15 

POTATOE 


But  the  very  existence  of  such  a  society  is  a  pro¬ 
test  against  present  conditions. 

Capt.  Chas.  Mdlvaine,  of  Haddonfleld,  spoke  on 
the  supposed  detrimental  effect  of  fungi  in  for¬ 
ests.  Many  years  of  study  over  a  wide  range  of 
forest  had  convinced  him  that  toad-stools,  so  far 
from  attacking  trees  injuriously,  were  really  the 
scavengers  of  the  woods.  He  refuted  the  state¬ 
ments  of  many  standard  works  on  this  point,  and 
stated  that  upon  the  longest-lived  trees  are 
many  sorts  of  fungus.  Insects  are  a  far  greater 
foe  to  our  forests.  The  speaker  exhibited  a  piece 
of  charcoal  from  a  last  year’s  bonfire,  upon 
which  a  growing  fungus  was  working  to  turn  it 
into  a  fertilizer.  He  professed,  also,  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  an  antidote  for  mushroom  poisoning, 
saying  that  he  had  lived  for  weeks  on  gutter 
mushrooms,  grown  near  his  home.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  fungi  might  be  propagated  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  for  the  reclamation  of  the  broad 
tracts  of  sandy  waste  lands. 

Prof.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Forestry  Department,  refused  seriously  to  con¬ 
sider  forest  culture  in  a  State  that  permitted  for¬ 
est  fires.  He  attributes  these  fires  to  a  lack  of 
moral  perception  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Such 
perception,  if  present,  would  show  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  stringent  laws  for  forest  protection.  A 
failure  to  protect  the  forests  is  really  a  blow  at 
the  rights  of  the  community  at  large. 

Prof.  Fernow  referred  to  the  fact  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  been  lost 
by  the  erosion  of  water.  He  stated  that  France 
has  re-forested  many  thousand  acres  in  order  to 
reclaim  tracts  devastated  by  erosion,  and  it  is 
wholly  practicable  here.  The  yearly  value  of  our 
lumber  is  twice  that  of  the  products  of  our  mines. 
Shall  we  not  strive  to  conserve  it  ? 

New  Jersey  might  sell  every  year  81,000,000 
worth  of  lumber  which  now  goes  up  in  smoke. 
Two  per  cent  of  this  loss  would  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  forestry  commission  which  would  use  all 
modern  methods  of  conservation,  and  work  for 
suitable  legislation. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  steps  for 
incorporating  the  Forestry  Association.  The  offi¬ 
cers  elected  besides  Mrs.  Davis  were:  Capt.  A. 
Bradshaw,  Lakewood,  and  F.  B.  Lee,  Trenton,  as 
vice  presidents;  Jules  Glrtanner,  Linden,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer;  Franklin  Dye,  John  Hall,  L. 
B.  Ward,  Miss  Susan  S.  Lipplncott,  executive 
committee. 


Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
and  we  will  send  him  the  paper 
one  year,  and  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  books : 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

The  Business  Hen, 

The 'Nursery  Book, 

TheiNew  Potato  Culture. 


All 

for 

$1.00. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . l  25®  1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . l  20@1  35 

State,  per  180  lbs . . 1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack .  . l  00©1  12 

Jersey,  per  bbl . i  00@1  12 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  75@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl .  . 1  00@1  £0 

DRESSED  POULTRV. 

Turkeys,  mixed,  fancy,  per  lb .  13)6®  14 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Young,  selected  hens .  14  @  li)6 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb. .  13  @  13)6 

Old  toms,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Dry  packed.  Western  fancy,  per  lb. .  —@  — 
Spring  cmckens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb.  .  13  @ 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  10  @  12 

8tate  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  8)6®  9)6 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime  .  8  ®  9 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  B  @  8 

Western,  scalded .  8  @  9 

Fowls.  Western,  dry-picked,  choice  .  8)6®  9 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  uer  lb.  8)6®  9 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5)6®  — 

Spring  ducks,  Del.  &  Md.,  fancy,  per  lb..  13  @  14 

Spring  ducks.  L.  1.,  per  lb .  —  ®  — 

8prlng  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb  ...  12  @  14 

Spring  ducks,  fair  to  good,  per  1  a .  8  @  11 

Geese,  Maryland,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb  .  8  @  9 

Capons,  Phlla  ,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Medium,  per  lb  .  14  @  15 

Small  and  mixed  weight,  per  lb .  9  @  13 

Squaos,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

VBGBTABLBS. 

Beets.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  40@  60 

Charleston,  new.  per  ICO  bunches . 3  00@4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4@  8 

CaoDage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . . 3  00@4  CO 

Red,  per  100 . 4  00© B  00 

Red.  per  bbl . .  B0@  75 

Danish,  per  110 . 6  00@7  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  00®  75 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  36®  50 

California,  per  doz .  bo@  76 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  30 

8mall,  per  doz .  io@  15 

Local,  per  doz  fiat  bunches  .  50@1  03 

Cauliflower,  poor  to  prime  per  bb’ . 1  00@5  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl .  . 6  00@7  00 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@5  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )6-bbl  box . 1  00@2  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 6  00®  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  35@  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25®  75 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  )6-bbl  basket .  £0@1  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  00@G  CO 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 3  25© 3  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@  — 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag . 2  60©  4  50 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 2  0U@2  60 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  60@3  25 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..  — @  — 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  _  — ©  — 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. . .  — @  — 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  40@2  60 

State  and  Western  white,  per  bbl . 2  6C@5  to 

Canadian  red,  per  bbl . 2  £0@3  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  50@3  50 

Per  basket . l  50@2  76 


Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@16  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50®  1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  -@  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl  . 1  (JO®  1  26 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00  <o  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  7  @1  00 

Btring  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  -  ©  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket —  — ©  — 

Charleston,  wax.  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  express,  per  bushel  basket . 2  50®  3  25 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate .  2  U0@3  00 

Wax.  per  crate .  2  60©  3  50 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  6Q©3  50 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl. . . .  50®  76 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60@  70 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21.220  cans  of  milk, 
170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  370  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  *1.45  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  11th  annual  session  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Baton  Rouge, 
January  27-29.  The  programme  is  varied  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  at  the  Osburn  House,  Rochester, 
Wednesday  evening,  Janury  27,  and  continue  the 
following  day.  The  State  Shropshire  Association 
and  the  Standard  American  Merino  Association 
will  convene  in  annual  meetings  at  same  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  27. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mitchell  County,  Kan. — I  think  that  but  a  small 
amount  of  wheat  was  in  the  hands  of  farmers  at 
the  time  of  the  rise,  so  that  the  farmers  got  but 
little  benefit  therefrom.  Brices  at  present  are 
about  as  follows  :  Wheat,  50  to  68  cents  per 
bushel;  corn,  11  cents;  oats,  8  to  10  cents;  hogs, 
live  weight,  $2.60  to  $2.75;  eggs,  13  cents  per  dozen ; 
butter,  10  cents  per  pound;  turkeys,  live,  5  cents 
per  pound ;  chickens,  live,  3  cents  per  pound ; 
young  roosters,  live,  2%  cents  per  pound.  We 
had  a  very  heavy  corn  crop  in  this  part  of  the 
State  last  year,  and  many  thousands  of  cattle 
and  hogs  are  being  fed  ;  but  all  this  seems  to 
make  but  little,  if  any,  impression  on  the  low 
price.  Besides  the  large  amount  shipped  out, 


buyers  are  cribbing  millions  of  bushels  for  specu¬ 
lation,  while  many  farmers  who  are  able  to  do  so, 
are  holding  on  to  their  corn.  A  large  area  was 
sown  to  wheat  last  fall,  and  as  we  had  good  fall 
rains,  the  crop  is  in  very  fine  condition,  and  the 
outlook  good  for  a  heavy  1897  harvest  h.  f.  s. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Oats.— I  have  14  acres  of 
Crimson  clover  sowed  from  July  4  to  September 
1 ;  it  is  all  looking  fine.  I  sowed  some  in  rape 
August  1  that  looks  the  best.  I  sowed  some  in 
oats  (seven  acres),  last  spring;  I  like  it  so  well 
that  I  shall  not  sow  any  oats  another  year  with¬ 
out  it.  It  grew  18  inches  to  two  feet  tall,  and 
headed  out  just  before  the  oats  were  fit  to  cut.  I 
am  feeding  the  straw.  ,y.  p.  b. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

A  Potato  Test.— Here  are  the  bare  facts  of  my 
potato  variety  test.  Thirty  varieties  were  grown 
on  a  little  less  than  one-half  acre  of  ground,  a 
clay  loam  of  moderate  strength.  Seven  loads  of 
stable  manure  were  applied  last  winter,  and  the 
patch  plowed  and  planted  early  in  May.  The 
seed  was  cut  to  one  eye,  and  single  pieces  were 
planted  every  15  inches  in  rows  33  inches  apart. 
My  aim  was  to  find  out  what  the  varieties  planted 
would  do  on  very  ordinary  soil  with  good  treat¬ 
ment  : 


Marketable. 

Unmarketable. 

Bu.  per  acre. 

Bu.  per  acre. 

Acme . 

152 

10 

American  Wonder . 

219 

21 

Alexander’s  Prolific. . . 

179 

18 

Banner . 

306 

11 

Bovee . 

267 

25 

Burpee’s  Extra  Early  . 

194 

29 

Brownell’s  Winner... 

145 

58 

Bill  Nye . 

168 

20 

Carman  No.  1 . 

290 

5 

Carman  No.  3 . 

333 

10 

Columbus . 

155 

26 

Early  Norther . 

191 

18 

Early  Thoroughbred.. 

256 

26 

Express . 

213 

26 

Flagle . 

255 

12 

Freeman . 

118 

27 

Green  Mountain . 

169 

12 

Great  Divide . 

159 

44 

Hampden  Beauty . 

263 

56 

Irish  Daisy . 

169 

31 

Lee’s  Favorite . 

213 

45 

Livingstone . 

284 

32 

Michigan  Peachblow.. 

213 

31 

New  Queen . 

253 

33 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 . 

323 

6 

Sir  William . 

174 

21 

Troy  Seedling . 

183 

50 

Uncle  Sam . 

265 

13 

Vaughan . 

152 

16 

Wise . 

193 

44 

Ohio. 

c.  a.  williams. 

A  Mightier  Foe  than  Armies. 

OVERCOME  BY  A  BRAVE  UNION  GENERAL  AND  HIS  FAITH¬ 
FUL  ALLY,  DR.  WILLIAMS. 

From  the  Sentinel ,  Cherokee,  Kansan. 


At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  in  1861,  General  Wiles,  whose 
portrait  adorns  our  page,  was  Captain 
and  owner  of  the  then  well-known  river 
steamboat,  “Charley  Potwin,”  plyiDg 
between  Zanesville  and  Parkersburg, 
but  he  immediately  disposed  of  his  boat 
and  became  enrolled  as  lieutenant  in 
the  78th  Ohio  Infantry.  At  the  battle  of 
Ft.  Donelson,  on  Feb  16, 1862,  Lieutenant 
Wiles  was  promoted  from  lieutenant  to 


GENERA  r,  G  F.  WILKS. 


lieutenant  colonel,  for  “  brave  and  meri¬ 
torious  conduct  on  the  field,”  and  at  the 
age  of  36  General  Wiles  was  colonel  of 
his  regiment,  and  while  with  Sherman 
was  gazetted  brigadier-general. 

The  General  lives  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  Halstead,  Kansas,  though  he 
is  much  in  Windsor,  New  York,  in  both 
of  which  places  he  has  business  interests 
that  require  his  presence. 


Some  few  years  ago  General  Wiles  was 
attacked  by  illness,  which  came  very 
near  proving  fatal.  Typhoid  fever,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  inflammatory  rheumatism  and 
then  paralysis,  made  a  temporary  wreck 
of  the  herculean  frame,  and  in  view  of 
his  advanced  age,  his  anxious  friends 
believed  that  he  was  not  long  for  this 
world.  The  following  is  his  own  account 
of  his  illness  : 

“In  the  latter  part  of  1890.  I  was  taken  down 
with  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which  con¬ 
fined  me  to  my  bed  for  two  mouths.  Two  months 
is  a  long  time  to  be  in  bed,  but  I  was  not  to  get 
up  yet,  ior  inflammatory  rheumatism  seized 
me,  and  it  was  worse  than  the  typhoid,  for  it 
was  more  painful.  To  add  to  my  trouble  and 
make  it  more  interesting,  the  inflammatory 
rheumatism  was  followed  by  a  stroke  of  par¬ 
alysis,  and  I  lost  almost  totally  the  use  of  my 
legs  and  arms,  for  I  could  not  walk  a  step  and 
could  not  feed  myself.  It  would  seem  that  I  had 
reached  the  depths  of  misery,  but  such  was  not 
the  case,  for  my  kidneys  gave  out,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  last  straw  on  the  load  that  was 
to  crush  me. 

“  My  friends  all  thought  I  would  never  recover, 
and  though  the  doctors  came  to  see  rue  and  pre¬ 
scribed,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  but 
trying  to  make  my  pathway  to  the  grave  a  little 
more  easy,  without  the  remotest  hope  of  recovery, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  death  with  happiness. 

“  While  in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  was  advised  by 
a  friend  to  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  use  of  them,  taking  one  pill  after  each 
meal,  and  this  I  continued  for  one  week,  and  be- 
van  to  fancy  I  perceived  improvement  in  my  con¬ 
dition.  I  then  increased  the  dose  to  two  after 
each  meal,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
there  was  no  doubt  but  what  Pink  Pills  were 
making  me  better,  so  I  kept  on  using  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  and  in  three  months  was  a 
well  man.”  • 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes 
for  $3  50  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or 
by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
— AdD. 


I'ermunentiy  cured  l>y  using  UK.  WHITEHALL'S  KUSUHATIU  UUKiS.  The  Intent,  Rarest  and  best.  Sample 
■<ent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  TIIK  It  It.  WHITKII A  1.T,  1U  KGRI3I1NIC  CO.,  South  Bend,  hid. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

61  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMER  1 
BDTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I*A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Keeoive  and  sell,  in  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities.  all  Prodnota  of  the  Ornharrt,  f4m.ri.n7 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  ParniT 

Bond  for  our  little  book,  ‘‘Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited* 


Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An 
illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  suc- 
cessfulmilk-produclng  farms . 20 
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Primer  Science. 

WHAT  FOOD  FOR  THE  COW? 

FUEL  FOR  HER  ENGINE. 

Part  I. 

We  have  now  seen  how  milk  is  made, 
and  have  examined  the  machine,  the 
belting  and  the  engine.  Now  we  want  to 
examine  into  the  fuel  or  food  that  pro¬ 
vides  heat  and  force.  The  different 
sorts  of  fuel  in  domestic  use  are  familiar 
to  all.  In  our  house,  we  burn  wood, 
coal,  oil  or  gas  as  we  choose.  There  was 
one  room  in  the  house  that  could  not 
be  heated  readily  from  the  heater,  so  we 
bought  a  little  gas  stove  for  it.  Another 
winter,  we  expect  to  beat  the  coal  trust 
by  working  several  old  apple  trees  up 
into  convenient  chunks  for  burning 
under  the  heater.  Of  course,  we  shall 
need  a  new  grate  for  this.  There  must 
be  special  arrangements  for  burning 
these  different  fuels.  We  do  not  feed  a 
horse  in  the  same  way  that  we  feed  a 
cow  because  we  know  that  their  stom¬ 
achs  are  different,  like  the  grates  or 
burners  in  different  stoves.  Some  cows 
differ  from  others  in  their  feeding  habits. 
Some  big,  raw-boned  animals  are  well 
adapted  to  disposing  of  great  masses  of 
coarse  hay  or  stalks,  while  others  will 
do  better  on  more  concentrated  foods. 
You  can  easily  kill  a  horse  or  a  hog  on 
small  doses  of  cotton-seed  meal,  while  a 
cow  may  eat  three  pounds  per  day  of  it 
without  injury.  All  these  things  must 
be  considered,  and  so  we  want  to  review 
the  old  “Balanced  Ration”  articles  of 
two  years  ago,  and  see  whether  we  can 
get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  food  values  of 
different  grains  and  fodders. 

Back  on  page  843 ,  of  last  year’s  volume, 
you  will  find  a  question  from  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  dairyman.  His  cows  were  not  doing 
as  well  as  he  felt  they  ought  to,  and  he 
wanted  to  change  his  ration  in  some  way. 
Various  changes  were  suggested,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  So  he  weighed  the  milk  carefully, 
and  changed  the  ration — but  let  him 
tell  his  own  story  : 


Three  Different  Rations. 

The  following  are  the  records  made  as 
brief  as  possible.  The  first  table  shows 
the  results  from  the  ration  fed  before  I 
received  your  favor  :  30  pounds  ensi¬ 
lage,  10  pounds  oat  hay,  3  pounds  corn 
meal,  4  pounds  malt  sprouts,  2  pounds 
bran,  1  pound  gluten  feed.  Those 
marked  with  a  *  were  fed  only  half  a 
grain  ration  in  second  and  third  tables, 
but  in  the  first  table,  were  all  fed  the 
same  full  ration  : 

ONE  WEEK— FIRST  RATION. 

Sat.  Sun.  Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thur.  Fri. 


c o  . 

,0  N 

CD  . 

,Q  N 

CD  . 

JD  N 

GO 

& 

N 

tn 

,0  N 

03  . 

,£>  N 

CO 

N 

J  o 

J  o 

J  O 

j 

o 

J  o 

J  o 

j 

o 

..19  14 

22  12 

22  2 

21 

8 

22  10 

23  12 

23 

..20  2 

21  12 

20  6 

20 

8 

20  4 

21  4 

22 

2 

.  .16  10 

18  12 

18  2 

18 

4 

18  12 

19  2 

18 

4 

..18  2 

17  .. 

15  12 

14 

4 

15  .. 

16  4 

18 

6 

Ida 

Babes.. 12  2  12  10  11  9  12  4  13 
Jesse.. ..12  . .  11  4  9  14 

Anne  . . .  10  . .  10  4  9  4 


12  6  12  10 


Ida . 115  10 

Babes .  86  9 

Jesse .  78  14 


11 

2  11  10  11  2 

12  2 

9 

4  10 

..  9  14 

9  . 

Lbs. 

Oz. 

Calved. 

Due. 

.152 

12 

Sep.  Failed. 

2 

Oct. 

..128 

14 

May. 

July. 

..115 

10 

May. 

..  86 

9 

Aug. 

July. 

..  78 

14 

A  y)l. 

June. 

..  67 

10 

May. 

Aug. 

Total . 7 . 780  7 

This  is  the  second  ration,  and  results  : 
30  pounds  ensilage,  5  pounds  oat  straw, 
5  pounds  hay,  3  pounds  bran,  3  pounds 
gluten  feed,  2  pounds  linseed  meal  : 

ONE  WEEK— SECOND  RATION. 


Ida. 


Anne*  . 


Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

to 

03  . 

03 

CO 

CD  . 

03  . 

CO  . 

,Q  N 

,D  N 

& 

N 

£>  N 

,£>  N 

,D  N 

,Q  N 

J  o 

J  o 

J 

o 

J  0 

J  o 

J  o 

J  o 

.21  14 

25  2 

27 

3 

25  6 

28  2 

27  14 

27  2 

21  .. 

22  12 

24 

6 

21  10 

23  12 

23  8 

23  2 

18  5 

19  14 

20  10 

19  12 

22  .. 

22  4 

21  2 

.17  6 

17  14 

18 

2 

18  2 

18  8 

17  10 

18  .. 

.12  6 

12  8 

13 

6 

12  6 

14  2 

13  8 

13  4 

.10  12 

12  .. 

11 

2 

10  12 

13  .. 

12  4 

11  8 

.  9  .. 

9  8 

8  14 

7  6 

8  15 

9  6 

8  .. 

Lbs. 

Oz. 

,  13  years  old. . . 

11 

Lilly,  2  years  old . 160 

Ollie . 143 

Ida . 125 

Babes*  3  years  old .  91 

Jesse* . 81 

Anne* .  62 


2 

14 

8 

8 

6 

1 


Total . 847  2 

Total  gains  over  first  week . 66  11 

The  third  ration  was  :  30  pounds  ensi¬ 
lage,  5  pounds  corn  stalks,  5  pounds  oat 


straw,  4  pounds  middlings,  3  pounds 
malt  sprouts,  2  pounds  linseed  meal,  1 
pound  gluten  feed.  We  had  one  more 
cow  in  this  record,  a  Holstein  which  had 
milk  fever,  which  was  cured  by  giving 
her  1%  pound  Epsom  salts  and  20  drops 
of  tincture  aconite  every  three  hours. 
The  day  following,  I  received  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  January  2,  which  gave  the  same 
remedy  and  also  gave  me  confidence  that 
what  I  had  done  was  right ;  thus  you 
see  that  I  had  builded  better  than  I 
knew.  The  yield  of  Baby  Blanche  2nd. 
is  in  the  third  table,  although  she  is  not 
on  full  feed ;  yet  she  is  getting  30 
pounds  ensilage,  5  pounds  oat  straw,  5 
pounds  fodder  corn,  6  pounds  bran  : 

ONE  WEEK— THIRD  RATION. 

Sat.  Sun.  Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thur.  Fri. 

CD  .  CO.  CO  CO.  CO.  CO  CO. 

.On  On  On  On  On  On  On 

►JO  1-10  JO  JO  JO  JO  JO 

Blanche 27  2  30  10  31  6  32..  30  12  32  2  32.. 

Nellie... 29  2  30  4  25  6  25  1  2  25  4  27..  26  8 

Lilly. ...22  4  23  2  20  12  22  12  22  .  22  4  22.. 

Ollie. ...21  6  21  10  22  2  21  10  18  8  20  12  19  4 

Ida . 17  6  20  12  20..  18  6  14  12  17..  14  12 

Babes*. 13  2  13  10  12  6  14  6  13  12  13  4  12  12 

Jesse*.. .11  12  1114  11  2  11  6  11  2  10  12  10  1 


Anne*..  9  8  10  1  10  4  10  ..  10  8  10  . .  9  12 

Lbs.  Oz. 

Blanche . 216  0 

Nellie . 189  4 

Lilly . 155  2 

Ollie . 145  4 

Ida . 123  0 

Babes* .  93  4 

Jesse* .  78  1 

Anne* .  70  1 


Total . 1,070  00 

Less  Blanche’s  yield .  854 


Gain  over  second  week .  6  14 


This  is  an  impartial  test,  and  I  observe 
that  three  of  the  cows  do  as  well  on 
half  the  grain  as  they  did  on  the  full 
ration,  thus  showing  where  I  had  been 
throwing  away  good  feed  and  money. 
Only  one  cow  was  fed  extra  feed,  that 
was  Nellie,  three  pounds  extra,  and  she 
responds  with  four  and  five  pounds 
milk  extra  per  day.  My  silo  is  a  tub 
silo,  2x6  staves,  16  feet  deep,  13  feet  in 
diameter,  with  five  iron  rods  around  it. 
I  built  it  myself  at  a  cost  of  $40.  It 
keeps  ensilage  perfectly.  It  is  built  in 
half  the  hay  mow.  I  shall  build  another 
one  for  summer,  when  the  pasture  is 
scarce.  a.  e.  linley. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
The  prices  for  the  various  grains  were, 
malt  sprouts,  $15  per  ton ;  middlings, 
$13  ;  corn  meal,  $17  ;  bran,  $13  ;  linseed, 
$22,  and  you  will  see  that,  by  changing 
the  ration,  he  obtained  a  cheaper  pound 
of  milk.  Now,  how  does  any  one  know 
that  one  ration  is  cheaper  or  better  than 
another  ?  How  can  one  know  whether 
coal,  gas,  oil,  wood  or  electricity  will 
furnish  the  cheapest  heat  ?  There  must 
be  some  way  of  getting  down  to  bottom 
facts.  Let  us  take  this  Connecticut  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  basis  and  see  what  these 
facts  are. 


COWS  AND  UDDERS. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  DIFFERENT  SHAPES. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
articles  upon  cows’  udders,  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
think  that  any  experienced  dairyman 
will  at  once  recognize  the  different  types 
as  illustrated,  and  if  his  herd  is  at  all 
extensive,  will  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  picking  out  one  or  more  of  each  from 
the  number.  My  experience  bears  out 
the  statements  made  in  the  articles  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  regards  desirability  of  the 
various  types,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions.  Guernsey  cows  are,  at  least,  as 
good  as  any  for  dairy  purposes,  yet  one 
of  their  weak  points  is  a  defective  fore¬ 
udder.  Many  specimens  of  this  breed 
are  deficient  in  this  particular. 

The  statement  in  Part  II.  of  the  articles 
in  question  that  a  cow  with  a  poor  front 
may  give  a  large  amount  of  milk  for  a 
short  time,  but  that  those  holding  out 
their  milk  best  are  pretty  sure  to  have 


good  front  development,  I  wish  to  say 
may  be  misleading.  One  of  the  best  and 
most  persistent  milkers  in  my  herd  is  a 
Guernsey  with  such  an  udder.  She  will 
give  a  most  persistent  flow  of  very  rich 
milk,  never  going  dry  unless  great  care 
is  taken  to  encourage  this.  In  a  year 
when  she  failed  to  breed,  her  milk  flow 
continued  for  but  little  short  of  two 
years,  and  it  could  easily  have  been  kept 
up  until  she  dropped  her  calf.  Excep¬ 
tions  only  go  to  prove  the  general  rule, 
I  know,  and  a  good  front  development 
is,  certainly,  commendable. 

Years  ago,  I  bought  a  cow  of  non¬ 
descript  breeding.  I  was  badly  in  need 
of  a  new  milch  cow,  and  under  some 
protest,  finally  purchased  this  one.  She 
was  more  advanced  in  years  than  I 
would  have  liked,  and  did  not  possess 
many  of  the  points  which  mark  the 
ideal  dairy  cow  ;  but  the  urgency  of  the 
case  seemed  to  make  it  advisable  to  over¬ 
look  these  deficiencies,  and  the  cow  was 
brought  home.  Her  udder  was  almost 
the  exact  shape  of  Fig.  17 — the  funnel 
shape.  Well,  the  first  peculiarity  which 
became  noticeable  was  a  most  decided 
tendency  to  kick  when  being  milked. 
As  all  sorts  of  expedients  were  resorted 
to  to  overcome  this  habit,  it  may  not  be 
entirely  devoid  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  been  troubled  in  this  way,  for 
there  are  few  things  more  exasperating 
than  a  kicking  cow.  This,  remember,  as 
a  slight  excuse  for  me,  was  years  ago, 
when  we  knew  less  than  we  do  now 
about  the  proper  way  to  treat  our  cows. 
Yielding  to  the  feeling  for  retaliation 
for  such  action  upon  the  part  of  the 
cow,  which,  so  far  as  mortal  eye  could 
discover,  had  no  excuse  whatever  for 
such  behavior,  she  was  subjected  to  a 
“  course  of  sprouts  ”  like  a  disobedient 
boy.  This  proving  unavailable,  various 
other  devices  were  resorted  to,  such  as 
buckling  a  strap  around  her  body 
tightly,  using  a  rope  and  twister  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  spite  of  all,  kick  she 
would,  and  did. 

In  the  meantime,  she  had  shown  such 
excellent  milking  qualities  that  we  were 
convinced  that  it  would  be  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  to  get  along  with  her  in  some 
peaceable  manner  ;  so  as  a  last  resort,  a 
rope  was  fastened  to  a  post  directly  be¬ 
hind  her  stall,  and  a  strap-snap,  and 
ring  fastened  to  this  at  such  a  distance 
that,  when  her  foot  was  extended  as  for 
milking  and  held  by  means  of  this  de¬ 
vice,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  kick. 
This  worked  to  a  charm,  and  after 
awhile,  she  got  so  she  would  take  her 
place  and  put  back  her  right  foot  for  the 
fastening  as  quietly  as  you  please,  and 
never  offer  to  stir  a  foot  during  the 
operation  of  milking.  I  have  dwelt  upon 
this  at  some  length  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  cows  ad- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS. 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  Jan.  6,  1897. 

“  Another  year’s  experience  in  our  creamery, 
which  we  operate  in  a  practical  way  as  well  as 
for  experimentation  and  instruction,  has  given 
us  a  still  higher  appreciation  of  the  ‘Alpha  ’  and 
‘Baby’De  Laval  Separators.  The  exhaustive¬ 
ness  of  the  skimming  under  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  milk  flow  and  temperature  continues 
highly  satisfactory,  and  the  machines  give  full 
evidence  of  lasting  qualities  under  daily  use.” 

W.  A.  Henry,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture. 

Send  for  Catalogue  A’o.  240. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 

KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  SEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 
book  on  Boos  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  met 

tions  this  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  •( 
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THESE  FIGURES  ARE  YEARS,  YEARS  IN  WHICH,  IN 
SINGLE  INSTANCES,  PAINS  AND  ACHES 
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J  Rheumatic,  Neuralgic,  Sciatic,  Lumbagic, 

2  HAVE  RAVAGED  THE  HUMAN  FRAME.  ST.  JACOBS  T~Z 

!  Of)  OIL  CURED  THEM.  NO  BOAST  ;  THEY  ARE  ^ 

j  fc  V  SOLID  FACTS  HELD  IN  PROOF. 
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PORTABLE  CORN  CRIBS.: 

v  Two  styles. 
Four  sizes  each,  1 
Adam’s  No.  1  Crib, ! 

The  best  made.  ' 
Adam’s  No,  2  Crib  1 
for  One  Cent  per  I 
bushel.  Ask  your  i 
dealer  for  them  or 
write 

W.  J.  ADAM, 


Cheap  and  Convenient.  Joliet,  ills! 


RELIABLE 


IT'S 

The  Best  and  Cheap 
Mill  on  Earth.  Full 
warranted.  Will 
choke.  Write  _ 
once  for  prices 
and  Agency, 

Prices  lowest. 

Quality  ‘ 


It 

grinds 
more  grain 
to  any  degree 
fineness  than 
any  other  mill. 
Corn,  earorshelled, 
Oats,  Wheat,  Ac.,  fine 
enough  for  any  purpose. 
'  Made  only  by 

Ste7ensManufact’g  Co 

JOLIET,  ILL., 

Jobbers  and  Manufact¬ 
urers  of  Wagons.  Farm 
Machinery,  Windmills. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  8AVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minnte.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket.  Kct. 
ties,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  ITFU  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPKRRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  Ill. 


QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


ROOFlim 


STRONG.  WATER  PROOF,  XSr1 

No  ILUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 

A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  oil  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  A  cheapest  in  t  he  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO..  CAMOKN,  N.  J. 


NO  TRESPASS 

While  duly  grateful  to  other  fence  manufacturers 
for  their  strong  endorsement  of  the  Coiled  Spring, 
we  must  decline  with  thanks  all  offers  of  assistance 
in  supplying  the  demand.  We  created  it  and  can 

take  care  of  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  $1  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers — six  pages  each 
— every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  Tiie  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1  65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York, 

has  changed  its  subscription  price  from  $3  to 
$6  a  year.  After  this  the  combination  price 
for  it  with  The  R.  N.-Yr.  will  be  $6.  No  more 
orders  can  be  received  at  the  old  rate. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages— 84  columns— 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Farm  Poultry. 

There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  any¬ 
where  which  takes  the  place  of  Farm  Poultry. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  best  up-to-date,  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Edited  by  men  who  practice  what  they  preach, 
and  teach  facts,  not  theories,  about  how  to 
make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Published 
semi-monthly;  price,  $1  per  year.  We  can 
send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 
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COWS  AND  UDDERS.— Continued. 
dieted  to  this  vice,  and  blows  are  often 
rained  upon  them  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  “  break  ”  them  of  the  habit.  This 
can  rarely  be  done,  and  the  value  of  the 
cow  to  her  owner  is  lessened  with  every 
stroke  ;  so  it  may  better  be  abandoned, 
and  if  the  animal  is  sufficiently  valuable 
to  warrant  the  very  slight  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  required  for  treating 
her  as  I  have  described,  fix  up  a  rope  or 
strap  with  buckle  or  snap  at  the  end  and 
hold  the  right  foot  back,  thus  insuring 
against  loss  of  milk,  temper  and  milk 
stools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cow’s  feel¬ 
ings.  But  this  cow’s  udder  was  funnel- 
shaped,  deep,  narrow,  and  very  much 
covered  with  dark  red  hair  like  the  rest 
of  her  body  ;  yet  she  made  from  10  to  12 
pounds  of  butter  right  along  for  months 
at  a  time.  That  was  before  the  day  of 
the  Babcock  test,  but  she  was  tested  by 
the  churn  sufficiently  to  prove  to  us  her 
value,  and  “  Old  Shelton  ”  was  kept  until 
her  16th  year,  allowing  her  to  have  been 
no  older  at  the  time  of  purchase  than 
the  seller  represented.  So  you  see  that 
here  is  another  case  which  proves  ex¬ 
ceptional,  where  a  funnel-shaped  udder 
was  a  profitable  one  to  own. 

She  never  had  a  heifer  calf  in  all  the 
years  during  which  she  was  bred,  and 
this  occurred  regularly  once  a  year,  and 
by  different  males  nearly  every  time. 

Fig.  18  surely  illustrates  an  ideal  udder, 
such  as  is  often  seen  upon  Jersey  cows. 
Fig.  20  is  good,  too  ;  not  overly  large  for 
a  Holstein,  yet  showing  heavy  milk 
veins  to  feed  it.  We  have  seen  many 
such  as  Fig.  21  in  our  own  herd  of  young 
Jerseys,  and  are  breeding  from  them 
right  along.  Your  experienced  dairy¬ 
man  may  be  able  to  pick  out  good  cows 
by  looking  them  over  and  selecting  ac¬ 
cording  to  type  from  a  promiscuous  lot, 
yet  it  is  far  safer  to  know  something  of 
their  ancestry  for  the  novice.  Like  may 
not  beget  like  every  time,  but  it  is  in¬ 
clined  tO  do  SO.  W.  C.  KOCKWOOD. 

Genesee  County,  Mich. 


THE  LEAN-MEAT  HOG. 

I  have  tried  many  different  kinds  of 
hogs  to  satisfy  myself  as  regards  the  best 
breed,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  hogs 
as  regards  the  larger  proportion  of  lean 
meat.  The  Duroc- Jerseys  are  par  excel¬ 
lence,  in  that  respect.  As  to  feed,  the 
hog  is  the  best  judge  ;  I  think  that 
Nature  has  endowed  him  with  intelli¬ 
gence  enough  to  know  what  he  likes, 
and  if  given  the  privilege  to  roam  in 
good  clover — Crimson  or  Red — he  will 
show  the  most  skeptical  that  he  knows 
what  he  likes.  Then  give  him  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  he  will  eat  apples  until  he 
is  so  full  that  he  is  uneasy,  and  will  go 
and  stretch  himself  out  on  the  ground 
in  the  shade  and  lie  there  until  he  wants 
more.  If  fed  wheat  middlings  with  the 
clover  and  apples,  it  will  make  a  great 
difference  as  regards  the  growth  of  lean 
meat.  This  is  my  experience  for  the 
last  number  of  years.  Then,  when  I 
wish  to  harden  his  lard  the  last  few 
weeks,  I  scalded  corn  meal  with  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  middlings,  and  always  have  my 
lard  almost  as  hard  as  tallow. 

I  have  private  customers  who  paid  me 
seven  cents  a  pound  for  my  dressed  pigs 
last  fall,  because  they  knew  that  they 
were  getting  just  what  they  desired.  In 
regard  to  the  cost  of  feeding  this  fall : 
Clover,  apples  and  milk,  middlings  at 
$11  a  ton,  and  corn  meal  at  $15,  to  make 
pigs  at  five  months  weigh  from  150  to 
200  pounds,  are  very  expensive  at  seven 
cents  a  pound  for  dressed  pork. 

I  have  found  that  a  boar  pig  that  is  to 
be  kept  for  service,  should  never  be  pet¬ 
ted,  for  after  he  has  served  a  few  times, 
he  will  get  ugly  and  vicious,  show  fight 
and  be  dangerous  to  handle.  The  one  I 
have  at  present  is  14  months  old.  I  used 
to  pet  and  handle  him  and  talk  to  him, 
but  now  when  I  let  him  out  to  serve,  he 
will  come  at  me  with  all  the  force  of  his 
brute  nature,  and  I  have  to  keep  him  at 


bay  with  a  pitchfork,  and  drive  him 
back  in  his  pen.  Give  the  hog  exercise 
to  give  him  muscles  and  lean  meat. 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  m.  lAgbange. 


SOME  HORSE  NOTES. 

For  30  years,  I  have  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  others  for  “scratches”  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gunpowder  and  lard,  about  equal 
quantities  of  each,  thoroughly  rubbed 
together  with  a  knife  on  a  plate,  mak¬ 
ing  a  smooth  ointment  and  applying 
with  the  hand,  rubbing  well  in.  One 
application  is  usually  enough. 

Several  years  ago,  I  drove  and  had  the 
care  of  an  excellent  horse  that  became 
very  lame  from  sweeny.  I  then  knew 
nothing  of  the  disease,  but  was  advised 
to  rowel  the  horse.  This  was  done  by 
passing  a  tarred  rope  yarn  under  the 
skin  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
diseased  part.  This  was  left  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  occasionally  pulled  back 
and  forth,  and  a  permanent  cure  fol¬ 
lowed.  Of  course,  the  horse  rested  while 
under  treatment. 

When  living  far  from  druggist  or 
veterinary,  simple  remedies  are  useful. 
After  20  years  of  constant  handling  and 
observation  of  horses,  I  can  almost  in¬ 
variably  trace  the  cause  of  colic,  and  I 
find  that  it  is  more  frequently  the  result 
of  a  sudden  cold  than  anything  else. 
Sometimes  our  horses  come  in  from  the 
city  just  at  night  with  manure.  Just  as 
surely  as  they  are  not  blanketed,  while 
unloading,  just  so  sure  are  they  to  take 
cold,  and  have  more  or  less  severe 
attacks  of  colic,  if  the  air  is  at  all  cold 
or  chilly.  We  now  seldom  have  a  case 
of  this  kind,  but  once  in  a  while  get 
careless  or  think  by  quick  work  to  avoid 
bad  results  ;  a  case  of  colic  follows.  For 
the  past  15  years,  I  have  used  as  a 
remedy,  one  to  two  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  black  pepper  or  one  or  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  extract  Jamaica  ginger  in  a 
pint  of  warm  milk.  The  result  is  always 
satisfactory.  b  t.  w. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

They  Fail  to  Agbee. — Having  seen  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  several  items  about  the 
alternate  heat  theory  and  its  effect  on 
the  sex,  I  will  give  my  experience  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
readers.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only 
theory  which  had  any  common  sense  in 
it,  and  for  the  past  13  years,  I  have  acted 
upon  it.  As  I  keep  only  two  cows,  I 
have  always  had  them  served  with  a 
view  to  a  heifer  calf,  and  in  all  that 
time,  I  have  never  failed,  after  the  first 
one,  in  getting  a  female,  and  I  have 
raised  at  least  one  every  year.  w.  c.  B. 

Bridgewater,  Vt. 

For  the  benefit  of  L.  M.,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  I  will  say  that  controlling  sex  by 
theory  of  alternating  heats  is  a  fake.  I 
have  tested  it  thoroughly  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  found  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  it.  j.  q. 

Smethport,  Pa. 

A  Jebsey  Butteb  Record. — I  see  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  12,  in  Jersey 
Notes,  a  record  of  D.  A.  K.’s  herd  of 
Jerseys,  and  I  can  go  him  one  better.  I 
kept  four  Jersey  cows,  one  eight,  one 
nine,  one  four,  and  one  two  years  old, 
from  November  10,  1895,  to  November 
10,  1896  ;  they  made  1,409^  pounds  of 
butter,  that  is,  352  pounds  for  each  cow, 
almost  a  pound  a  day  the  year  ’round. 
We  used  milk  in  the  family  of  two,  and 
sold  one  quart  of  milk  every  day  after 
April  1,  1896.  I  see  a  number  of  articles 
about  prize  butter,  but  I  think  that  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  I  have  taken 
more  prizes  on  butter  in  the  last  10 
years,  than  any  other  man  in  this 
county  ;  I  like  very  much  to  read  of  all 
the  methods  of  making  it.  j.  si.  p. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


A  great  many  Coughs  originate  in  the  throat.  Be¬ 
fore  they  go  down  on  the  Lungs,  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant  will  often  effect  a  cure. 

Easy  to  take  and.  effectual,  Jayne's  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 

The  Safest,  Rest.  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Hemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWBENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

??e°e.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddresswith  2cstainp  for  I  Hus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Th*  CONVEX 


DEHORNER 

_  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana. Pa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


POULTBY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal.  etc.  Large  catalogue 
free.  HAUVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  B’lint,  Caleite,  Granulated  Bone, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YOKE  CHEMICAL  WOBKS,  YORK,  PA. 


I  Ht  IhUWN 

bones.  I<  or  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world 
Lowest.  ui  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi 

momals.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA 


EASIER  EGGS.. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— EGGS 
FOR  MARKET— doubled  in 
quuntity  and  improved  in 
quality  by  feeding  hens 
green  cut  bone  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  GREEN, 

BONE  CUTTER.!! 

Only  cutter  awarded— —  premium  at 
World’s  Fair.  Cut9  easier,  finer 
and  faster  than  others.  FBEE 
circular  and  prices.  Address..  . 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


P ineland  Incubatorsand  Brooders 

Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Pliny  thought  Egyptian  Incubators  great 
because  he  hadn’t  seen  the  Pineland. 

P ineland  Incubators  hatch  largest  and 
healthiest  chicks. 

Pineland  Brooders  rear  every  one  of 
them. 

Profitable  fowls,  land  or  water,  for 
Pineland  patrons. 

Pheasants’  eggs  hatch  finely  in  the 
Pineland. 

Pineland  Incubators  best  in  the 
world,  says  an  English  expert. 

Pineland  brooders  simply  perfect 
says  Mettler  of  Minorca  fame. 

Prosperous  Poultrymen  every¬ 
where  prefer  the  Pineland. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  iu  the  world  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 

PRAIEIE  STATE  KTCB.  00.  Homer  City,  ?a. 


HATCH  Chickens  jw, «,?0«JgL 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect ,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
11  rat-cl uMfi  Hatcher  made. 
_  fiEO.  IV.  STAHL, 

|  H<* y  ,  1 1  J, 


x  n jia  iiTirnu  v  Hiii 

VICTOR  incubatoi 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutel 
seir-regulatl'ig.  The  simplest,  mot 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatche 
,  In  the  market.  Circulars  FKFF 
GEO.  EKTF.L  th.  OLTOVUr,  T 


INCUBATION 


is  the  first  step  in  the  poultry 
b  usiness  an  d  m  uch  of  future  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  its  complete¬ 
ness.  Ther  is  no  failure  where 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 

is  used.lt  is  fully  warranted  and 
.  -  is  the  product  of  twelve  years  of 

experience.  It  has. never  been  beaten  in  a 
Snow.  It  is  not  like  its  competitors — it  is  better. 
We  tell  why  in  new  book  on  poultry.  8endl0o  for  it. 
RELIABLEJNCUBATOR  ANj)  BROODER  CoTgUINyHl^LS. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First-C/ass  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Farm,  Edgeworth,  P.F.W.&C.B.U 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


G.  G.  GIBBS,  Blairstown,  N.  J., 

BREEDER  OP 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 

Surplus  Calves  away  down. 


WOODLAND  FARM  superior  quality.  1 

J.  E.  WING,  Manager,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  8EWABD,  Budd’sLake,  N.  J. 


Reg  Berkshires&P.  Chinas 

choice  blood ;  60  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  In  March  and 
April.  Positively  hard  times 
prices.  Young  Hoars  and  Sows 
not  akin,  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long- 
bod  led  Boars;  young  Sows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
fine.  ED.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins 
County,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


HAHGAINS.— Five  large,  fine  service 

_  Boars.  Hit  10  cacii  to  quick  buvers. 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton.  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


I  Vjj  Reg.  stock.  Pigs  all  ages.  Farmers’ 
prices.  ALISON  BAKER,  8myrna,  Pa. 


$100 


buys  half-interest  in  KING  PERFEC¬ 
TION  3d.  the  great  Poland-China  Boar. 
Also  Pigs  to  sell. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Collie  Dogs,  beauties.  Applv  to 
J.  C.  Duncan,  Supt.  tor  L.  D.  Rumsey,  Lewiston, N.Y 


BROWN  LEGHORNS 

sittings,  $2. 


S.  C.  Cockerels,  $1.50; 

-  Trios.  $5.  Eggs,  two 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Beef  Scraps. 
BBOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N  J. 

J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons. 
Eggs,  $1  $  15;  $3  W  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  clr.  free. 


F.rfrfC  for  Hatching  W-  E-  Mack  dark  egg  strain 
1U1  IiaitUlHS  Whlte  wyandottes.  $1  per 

sitting.  W-  C.  RAYMOND,  Bridgewater,  Vt.JJ 


JHERES  MONEY  IN  IT 

The  poultry  business  pays  when  con- 
kducted  under  the  rules  laid  down  in 

lour  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  &. 
ICATALOCUE  FOR  1897.  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  colors,  giving  cuts 
and  description  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  fowls.  Plans  for  poultry  houses, 
tested  remedies  and  price  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  Worth  many 
jdollars.  Sent  for  Ido.  stamps  or  silver 
mM  postpaid  THE  J.W.  MILLER  CO. 
“  "  '  Box  144,  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS. 


SHOEMAKER  SPnill  TRY- 

*  EGGS  AND  INCUBATORS.  - -  " 

At  Reduced  Prices.. 

I  Our  Mammoth  Illustrated  C'ntn- 1 
lotfue  contains  76  large  pages  of  I 
I  Fancy  Poultry,  Incubators, Brood¬ 
ers  and  a  full  line  of  Poultry  Supplies. 

T=  COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  BOOK 

4X  pages  I  ally  illustrated,  practical,  complete  and  to  the 
point.  Worth  Dollars  to  poultry  raisers.  THESE  TWO 
GREAT  BOOKS  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  only  15c 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Greider’s  Fine  Cataloque 

oi  Fancy  Poultry  for  1X97,  extra  line  this  veur.  A 
complete  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  It  tells  about 
jtho  business,  shows  the  finest  chickens  and  de¬ 
scribes  them  all.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  (from 
best  strains)  calendar  for  ’97  on  cover,  only  6  cts. 

Greider>sGermicide0X-m»X'tS; 

etc.  (Hinrantced  to  Kill  Lice.  Good  for  roup,  gapes,  etc. 
sample  box  (5  oz.)  by  mail  10c.  B.  II.  GKKIDKK,  Florin,  Pa, 


THE  MARILLA  INCUBATOR 

has  been  at  the  head 
ten  years.  New  style 
’97  machine  will  lead 
lOyears  more.  Cat’lg 
on  ree’pt  6e.  address 
MARILLA  INCUBATOR 
CO.  MARILLA,  N.  Y. 


BIG  PERCENTAGE  from  fertile,  eggs 

is  what  every  poultryman  wants,  and 
this  can  !>e  most  surely  secured  with  the 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR.  Proven 
in  our  80  p.  catalog;  sent  for  4c.  slumps. 
A. F. WILLIAMS,  51  Race  st.BRISTOl.Conn. 


■n“  l-  "S1  u.vuun  i  urt. 

1  his  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 

be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5-  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address. 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


B4UBY  INCUBATORS 

Send  G  cents  for  our  fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and 
poultry  book.  It’s  worth 
$1  It  will  pay  you  many 
times  it’s  cost.  Address.... 
DES  MOINES  I  NGUBATOR  CO..  Box  00,  QES  MOINES,  I  A. 
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Humorous. 

Dicky:  “  They  tell  us  you  are  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  at  your  new  board¬ 
ing  place.”  Weefers  :  “  Yes,  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  filled  cheese.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

“Father  caught  you  smoking  one  of 
his  cigars,  did  he  ?  And  what  did  he 
do — lick  you?”  “No;  wish  he  had.” 
“  What,  then  ?  ”  “  Made  me  smoke  it — 

right  through.” — Fun. 

Miss  Eldebwun  :  “Only  think  of  it, 
when  I  entered  the  room  and  lighted  a 
match  there  was  a  man  there  !  ”  Mr. 
Finegrass  :  “  Did  you  catch  him  ?  or  was 
he  too  quick  for  you?” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

Teacher  :  “  Billy,  can  you  tell  me  the 
difference  between  caution  and  cow¬ 
ardice?”  Billy:  “Yes,  ma’am.  When 
you  are  afraid  yourself,  then  that’s  cau¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  other  fellow’s  afraid, 
that  is  cowardice.” — Golden  Penny. 

“  I  don’t  like  your  milk,”  said  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house.  “  What’s  wrong  with 
it,  mum?”  “It’s  dreadfully  thin,  and 
there’s  no  cream  on  it.”  “  After  you 
have  lived  in  the  town  a  while,  mum,” 
said  the  milkman,  encouragingly,  “you’ll 
get  over  them  rooral  ideas  of  your’n.” — 
Twinkles. 

“  I  hardly  think,”  said  the  lawyer, 
“  that  you  can  get  a  separation  from 
your  wife  on  account  of  her  making  a 
practice  of  throwing  things  at  the  dog.” 
“But,”  said  the  man  with  the  haggard 
look  and  the  black  eye,  “every  time 
she  throws  at  the  dog  she  hits  me  !  ” — 
Twinkles. 

“  I  am  really  delighted  at  the  interest 
my  boy  Tommy  is  taking  in  his  writ¬ 
ing,”  said  Mrs.  Hickleby.  “  He  spends 
two  hours  a  day  at  it.”  “  Really  ?  How 
did  you  get  him  to  do  it.”  “Oh,  I  told 
him  to  write  me  a  list  of  everything  he 
wanted  for  Christmas,  and  he’s  still  at 
it.”_ Credit  Lost. 

“  Here,  take  my  seat,  lady,”  said  the 
little  boy  on  the  car,  as  he  sprang  from 
his  father’s  knee  and  doffed  his  hat 
The  lady  looked  like  a  blush  rose,  the 
women  giggled,  the  father  signaled  the 
conductor  to  stop,  and  half  a  dozen  men 
stood  up  while  urging  the  lady  to  sit 
dowD. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

That  story  of  a  Caribou  potato  raiser 
who  refused  an  offer  of  48  cents  a  barrel 
for  11  barrels  of  potatoes,  declaring  that 
he  would  have  @5  or  nothing  for  the 
load,  is  matched  by  a  yarn  that  comes 
from  Grand  Lake  Stream  of  a  man  who 
recently  went  after  a  calf  he  had  past 
ured  out  all  summer  and  asked  what  he 
owed  for  the  pasturing.  “  Well,”  says 
the  farmer,  “  I’ve  got  a  bill  of  $7  against 
you,  but  I  will  take  the  calf  and  call 
it  settled,  providing  you  are  willing  ” 
“  No,  sir,”  was  the  answer.  “  I  will  not 
do  that,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do.  Ycm  keep  the  calf  two  weeks  loDgi  r 
and  you  can  have  her.” — Lewiston,  Me  , 
Journal. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker ! 

~  S  nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  M  lb.  of  any  kind  ol 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  imported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  ^  lb.  We 
will  send5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re- 
.  ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

81  and  33  Vesev  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL , 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


WE  HAVE 

A  LOT 
OF  READY 
MONEY 


TO  BACK  THE  STRONG  CLAIMS  WE 
MAKE  FOR  THE  H-O  FEEDS 


That  the  H-0  Dairy  Feed  produces  more  milk,  richer  in  but¬ 
ter  fats,  than  the  feed  you  are  now  using. 

That  the  H-0  Poultry  Feed  insures  a  greater  yield  of  eggs,  and 
quicker  moulting,  than  your  present  morning  mash. 

That  the  H-0  Horse  Feed  guarantees  the  maximum  of  strength 
and  condition  in  your  horses 


SI/  WE  CLAIM,  for  instance : 
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OUR 

PRICES 


H-O  POULTRY  FEED,  per  JOO  lb.  Sack,  $1.50  ) 
H-O  HORSE  FEED,  per  Ton,  $11.25  plus  Freight 
H-O  DAIRY  FEED,  per  Ton,  $11.50  plus  Freight  ) 


But  it’s  not  what  we  claim,  nor  yet  what  our  prices  may  be,  that 
makes  business  for  us,  but  it  is  what  the  H-0  Feeds  do ;  for  your 
money  will  be  returned  for  the  asking  if  our  claims  are  not  substan¬ 
tiated  by  your  experience.  You  must  be  satisfied,  or  we  don’t  want 
your  money. 

The  H=0  (»?)  Co.,  New  York  City 


Territories  Assigned  Live  Dealers 
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rhe  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich. 

ire  makers  of 

uOw-Down 

.Vide-Tire 


TRUCKS.  BI¬ 
METAL 
WHEELS  for 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Circular a  Free. 
gets  special  prices.  Free  Wagon  for  1722A 


PRING  WORK  will 
soon  be  here,  and  you 
want  a  “  Handy  ”  right 
now.  Agents  wanted.  The 
'  first  buyer  In  any  community 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub¬ 
agents. selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
Olliers,  i-elf  locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  loOpereentprofit. 
CORMANY  MFC.  CO. 

22. >  ll<<nr>, ora  Street,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  beautiful  home  of  80^  acres — four  in  timber. 
One-half  mile  of  Station.  Elegant  Dwelling,  nine 
rooms,  with  large  porches,  good  shade,  fine  water. 
Rich  laud.  Four  tenant  houses;  large  barn  and 
stable.  1.000  peach,  350  pear  and  other  fruit. 
Price,  $6,000— one-half  cash,  balance  five  or  ten 
years.  Fine  climate;  no  malaria. 

J.  R.  McGONIGAL.  Dover,  Del. 


Successful  record  of  fourteen  years.  Acknowledged 
King  of  Potato  Planters.  Better  to-day  than  ever. 

Automatically  marks,  drops  and  covers  in  one  op¬ 
eration,  doing  ten  men’s  work. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Planters,  Cutters, 
Sprayers,  Sorters,  etc.,  free. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Lay  aside  your  prejudices  and  do  that 
which  experiment  and  experience  has  I 
determined  to  be  the  best.  Your  soil 
may  have  been  robbed  of  its  fertility  by 
the  past  system  of  agriculture.  It  can 
be  restored  and  made  fertile  and  pro¬ 
ductive  easier,  cheaper,  quicker  and 
more  lastingly  so  by  a  liberal  use  of  our 
standard  brands  of 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 

than  by  any  plan  known.- 
They  are  suited  to  every  variety  of  crop, 
and  in  them  the  various  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  afe  proportioned  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  classes  of  plants.  They 
are  uniform,  dry  and  drillable.  Every 
brand  is  gilaranteed  to  be  of  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  carries  its  analysis  with  it. 
stamped  on  the  bag.  Our  prices  are 
very  reasonable — quality  of  goods  con-  L 
sidered.  We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  j 
high  grade  Agricultural  Chemicals  to| 
supply  those  who  wish  to  mix  their 
own  fertilizers.'.  Write  us. 

Tut  CLEVELAND  DRYER  GO..  Cleveland,  0. 


TEE  FAEOUHAR 

SAW  MILL 


VARIABLE  FRICTION 
FEED,  Mont  Accurate 


QUICK 
RECEDING 
HEAD 
BLOCKS. 


PORTABLE.  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  lor  catalogue  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAK  CO.,  Lt«l.,YORK,  PA. 


gumn^ii 

Iyou 
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SAW  i 

WOOD?) 

Whynotusethe  best  machinery  a 
and  save  time  and  atreugth.The  S 

•Electric"  ^  SMALLEY  SAWS  | 

enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  5 
Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saws  = 
and Self-Feccl  Drag  Saws  a 
are  by  far  the  best  general  = 
.»  purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  S 
1  -  made.  Send  for  Descrip-  a 

tiveCatalogue and  price  5 
_  list  of ‘.Smalley’ s 
.Saws,  Ensil-  B 
age  and  Fod-  a 
der  Cutters,  s 

a  *“"™l£0ot  Gutters  and  Horse  l’owcrs.  = 
a  SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs.  = 
SiiuuiuimuimimuiuiuiMiiimiimimiimiuimiHimiumuin 


i  the  old  way. 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 


is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY', 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes.  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free 
Win.  Butts.  Trestle, N.Y 


^LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH’Y  ? 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS.  Ljy 
G A  SO  L  INE  ENGINES  j §A?</ 

!  THE.  AMERICAN:  WE  Li  WORKS.J&&&- 
1-AbnottA.iuL.  -CHfcAbO--.  o  S.T  ex  .GCT*yO. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Svracuse.N.Y 


I11RD 

WOOD. 


STEEL 

AXLES 


Horse  Carls 

12  STYLES. 


NARROW  &  T7~2&4 

WIDE  Tires,  wwbwls 

Popular  Prices.  Low 
rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tata  my,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  A  CO., 
No.  2  Stone  St.,  N.  Y'. 
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AN  IRRIGATION  IDEA  FROM  IOWA. 

FISH  AND  FERTILITY  FROM  A  POND. 

An  Earthen  Dam  in  a  Ravine. 

In  the  summer  of  1893,  after  a  drought  of  seven 
years’  duration  of  more  or  less  severity  throughout 
the  State,  and  particularly  severe  in  this  immediate 
vicinity,  I  naturally  came  to  look  towards  a  plan  to 
irrigate  a  part  of  my  vegetable  garden.  Through  my 
farm  of  80  acres,  ran  a  ravine 
some  40  feet  in  depth,  125  feet  in 
width  and  1,700  feet  in  length. 

The  rich,  black  soil  so  well  shel¬ 
tered  naturally,  presented  a  very 
tempting  field  for  an  early  vege¬ 
table  garden.  About  500  feet 
from  the  upper  end,  this  ravine 
contracted  to  about  90  feet  in 
width,  thus  naturally  affording  a 
tempting  place  for  a  dam.  By 
consulting  a  civil  engineer,  I 
found  that  a  safe  rule  in  dam 
construction  was  to  build  the 
dam  three  times  as  thick  at  the 
base  as  the  height  of  water. 

Before  starting,  a  three-inch 
iron  pipe  with  stopcock  was  laid 
across  the  space  to  be  occupied 
by  the  dam.  Part  of  the  em¬ 
bankment  was  made  of  soil  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  dam,  the 
rest  from  the  hills  on  both  sides, 
thus  also  constructing  a  road 
from  one  hill  field  to  another, 
thereby  bringing  this  field  about 
1,000  feet  closer  than  by  the  old 
road.  A  capacious  and  substan¬ 
tial  oveiflow  was  dug  through 
solid  ground  on  one  end  of  the 
dam.  The  water  side  was,  also, 
lined  with  stone  near  the  water¬ 
mark.  We  had  then  only  to  wait 
for  rain.  A  number  of  showers 
came,  but  after  donning  boots 
and  rubber  coat,  I  found  that  it 
took  considerable  water  to  fill  a 
large  pond.  Finally,  abundant 
snow  came,  and  as  all  things 
come  to  him  who  waits,  I  waited  ; 
but  in  this  case,  nearly  an  hour 
too  long,  for,  although  the  snow 
melted  slowly,  every  pool  be¬ 
came  level  full  and  then  the  rest 
came  with  a  rush,  and  I  found 
my  dam  nearly  level  full.  I  had 
not  noticed  that  a  large  snow 
drift  had  settled  in  the  overflow. 

However,  a  few  vigorous  strokes 
with  a  garden  hoe  converted  the 
snow  into  slush,  and  now,  “  Look 
out  below  !  ”  I  cried.  The  creek 
below  the  dam  had  been  filled 
with  brush,  and  as  this  water 
with  other  creeks  brought  leaves, 
rubbish  and  soil,  it  filled  in  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  greatly 

facilitated  the  work  of  filling  up  this  creek  afterwards. 

The  creek  being  filled,  I  thought  the  job  done,  when 
I  noticed  that  the  dam  was  leaking  badly  near  the 
ground  on  the  lower  side.  Investigation  proved  that 
there  was  a  gravel  vein  about  four  to  six  feet  below 
the  surface  on  which  the  dam  was  built ;  this  was 
responsible  for  the  mischief.  The  water  was  accord¬ 
ingly  drained  out  once  more.  It  took  about  a  week 
to  drain  it  through  a  three-inch  pipe,  after  which  the 
wall  was  removed  on  the  water  side,  a  trench  five 


feet  wide  dug  from  5  to  11  feet  through  to  blue  clay  ; 
this  was  in  turn,  filled  with  clay  taken  from  adjoin¬ 
ing  hills,  and  the  wall  was  then  replaced.  Now  this 
looks  easy  on  paper,  but  it  was  a  very  costly  mistake, 
and  any  one  building  a  dam  should  see  to  construct¬ 
ing  this  ditch  first,  for,  though  this  pond  has  been 
full  about  18  months,  it  has  not  leaked  perceptibly. 
The  field  was  then  graded,  and  the  old  creek  bed 
filled.  A  tile  should  have  first  been  run  in  this  old 


IRRIGATION  IN  IOWA.  THE  POND  ABOVE  THE  DAM.  Fig.  40. 


IRRIGATION  IN  IOWA.  BELOW  THE  DAM.  Fig.  41. 


creek  bed,  as  it  would  have  cost  less  to  lay  it  and 
would  have  given  better  satisfaction  ;  its  being  omit¬ 
ted  increased  the  expense  materially  in  the  end.  An 
open  ditch  was  then  dug  on  both  sides  (into  which  the 
overflow  also  flows)  to  catch  water  from  the  hills ; 
these  ditches  are  shallow  and  wide,  and  are  used  for 
head  lands  to  turn  on  as  the  rows  are  run  cross  ways  ; 
the  rows  are  irrigated  from  the  upper  side,  and  the 
surplus  water  is  run  to  the  lower  ditch. 

This  system  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  the  only 


drawback  being,  when  a  lasting  rain  sets  in  shortly 
after  irrigation  has  taken  place.  Considering  the 
new  soil  coupled  with  mistakes  made  through  inex¬ 
perience,  I  have  been,  on  the  whole,  very  successful, 
having  obtained  a  little  more  compensation  clear  of 
expenses  than  my  outlay  amounted  to. 

The  following  are  some  advantages  that  are  not 
always  counted  in  money  :  I  now  have  an  everflow- 
ing  tile  sufficient  to  water  all  my  stock,  and  do  not 

have  to  wait  with  three  barrels 
on  a  sled  for  my  turn  at  the  old 
school-house  well,  as  was  form¬ 
erly  the  case.  I  have  one  acre  of 
beautiful  water  which  averages 
seven  feet  deep,  nicely  stocked 
with  fish,  a  bathing  place  in 
summer  and  plenty  of  clear  ice 
to  put  up  and  for  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors  to  skate  on.  Competent 
gardeners  have  estimated  that  it 
increased  my  farm  SI, 000  in  value. 
It  has,  also,  perceptibly  increased 
the  birds  in  this  vicinity. 

Here  is  the  estimated  expense 
account :  50  days  with  team  build¬ 
ing  dam,  §125  ;  stopping  leak, 
S50 ;  grading  below,  §125  ;  1,000 
feet  of  tile  laid,  §30  ;  second-hand 
iron  pipe  and  stopcock,  §5.50 ; 
stone  and  miscellaneous,  S14.50 — 
total,  S350. 

In  writing  of  the  expenses  of 
constructing  dam  and  grading 
land  for  garden,  I  figured  what 
it  would  have  cost  had  I  hired 
teamsters  or  graders  to  do  the 
work  by  the  yard  or  day.  The 
actual  expense,  however,  was 
much  less,  as  the  work  was  most¬ 
ly  done  in  leisure  time  by  our 
own  teams  and  hired  men.  In 
fact,  the  work  was  all  done  in 
fall  and  winter. 

The  most  favorable  year  for 
irrigation  was  1895,  when  I  had 
only  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  to  garden,  and  the  income 
was  more  than  in  1896  with  two 
acres,  for  irrigation  was  not  then 
needed.  As  seen  in  Fig.  41,  there 
is  still  a  large  plot  below  to  grade 
and  finish,  at  which  we  are  now 
working.  The  ground  is  also  too 
new,  and  has  been  handled  when 
wet  frequently  when  grading. 

On  this  plot,  all  the  ordinary 
garden  vegetables  were  grown. 
In  1895,  the  total  receipts  were, 
§333.70  ;  in  1896,  §325.15— for  the 
two  years,  §658. 85. 

The  expenses  for  1895  and  1896, 
were  for  fertilizer,  §21 ;  manure, 
§17  ;  labor  and  board  of  labor, 
§120  ;  cost'of  selling,  §100  ;  wear 
and  tear  wagons,  implements, 
§20  ;>seeds,  tax,  rent,  etc.,  §18 — 
total,  §296.  This  shows  a  profit 
of  §362.85  for  the  two  years,  a  very  satisfactory 
showing.  Besides  the  vegetable  crops,  some  plants 
were  grown  for  sale.  We  are  now  in  a  position, 
too,  to  be  independent  of  the  rainfall,  and  the  more 
severe  the  drought,  the  greater  the  advantage  we  shall 
possess  over  the  non-irrigated  land.  We  don’t  have  to 
depend  upon  windmills,  pumps,  engines,  horse  power 
or  any  other  mechanical  contrivance,  and  the  cost, 
now  that  the  job  is  done,  is  very  small. 

DesMoines  County,  Iowa.  Walter  walpin. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  CONNECTICUT  FARM. 

Potatoes  Run  to  Vines  — We  raised,  the  past  year, 
about  one-fourth  acre  of  a  new  unnamed  seedling 
that,  in  1895,  on  The  R  N.-Y.’s  trial  grounds  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  484  bushels  per  acre.  They  were  very 
handsome  potatoes,  and  we  expected  to  turn  them 
into  their  weight  in  gold  (more  or  less),  next  season, 
to  those  who  wanted  to  “  get  in  on  the  ground  floor”. 
They  were  planted  April  30,  came  up  in  fine  shape, 
began  to  bloom  about  June  15,  and  were  in  full  bloom 
a  month  and  more.  They  completely  covered  the 
ground,  and  every  one  who  saw  them  said  that  they 
were  the  finest-looking  tops  they  had  ever  seen. 
They  were,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sight.  Our  hopes 
grew  higher,  but - .  We  pulled  up  a  hill  occasion¬ 

ally,  but  seldom  saw  a  tuber  save  now  and  then  a 
small  one  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  blossoms  began  to 
drop  from  about  July  15,  and  nearly  every  plant  had 
from  10  to  30  seed-balls,  the  largest  we  had  ever  seen, 
many  of  them  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  There 
were  on  the  piece  not  less  than  40  bushels  of  seed 
balls.  We  dug  the  potatoes  in  October,  and  harvested 
about  25  bushels,  most  of  them  of  large  size,  but  not 
as  handsome  as  the  year  before.  The  queer  point  is 
that  the  yield  above  ground  was  larger  than  that 
under  ground.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  strength 
and  vigor  that  should  have  set  tubers  were  expended 
in  setting  the  seed  balls,  the  tubers  not  forming  until 
after  the  seed  balls.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
will  not  be  introduced  to  a  suffering  public.  We 
shall  try  a  few  of  them  this  coming  season,  and  as 
soon  as  they  bloom,  intend  to  pick  off  the  flowers  and 
await  results.  We  regret  that  we  did  not  save  the 
seed-balls,  owing  to  push  of  work,  as  the  seed  could 
have  been  sold. 


Pobk  at  10  Cents. — At  a  recent  Grange  meeting,  I 
was  talking  with  a  milkman  who  raises  a  good  many 
hogs.  When  asked  how  much  he  “got”  for  them  he 
replied,  “  They  net  me,  on  the  average,  10  cents  a 
pound.”  Some  surprise  was  expressed  at  this  when 
ordinary  farmers  were  selling  theirs  at  four  to  five 


A  SIMPLE  POST  FENCE.  Fig.  42. 


cents  per  pound.  He  explained,  “You  see,  I  sell 
milk,  and  so  sell  my  hogs  to  my  customers  at  practi¬ 
cally  no  expense  for  selling.  I  butcher  them,  use  all 
that  I  can  for  sausage,  which  sells  well  at  10  cents 
per  pound.  I  sold  60  pounds  yesterday.  The  should¬ 
ers  and  hams  I  cure  myself  and  then  get  them  smoked 
at  10  cents  apiece.  The  shoulders  1  usually  sell  at  10 
cents  a  pound  and  the  hams  at  12  cents.  The  rib 
pieces  I  sell  fresh  at  10  cents.  If  there’s  too  much 
fat  pork,  I  put  ic  down  to  sell  in  the  summer,  but 
most  of  it  I  try  down  for  lard,  which  I  can  readily 
sell  at  10  cents  per  pound,  as  people  know  that  it’s 
pure  ;  there  is  so  much  doctored  lard  now.  The  head 
and  feet  my  wife  cooks  and  makes  into  head-cheese, 
which  sells  at  same  price  as  sausage,  so  there’s  no 
waste  except  a  few  bones  from  the  head  and  feet.” 

Perhaps  there’s  an  opportunity  for  you  to  do  like¬ 
wise  in  your  own  town.  Our  custom  is  to  butcher 
our  pigs  when  they  weigh  from  80  to  120  pounds. 
These  we  sell  at  seven  cents  per  pound  by  the  side  to 
private  families  and  boarding  houses.  Most  any  one 
can  use  40  to  60  pounds  of  nice  young  pork  that’s 
nearly  all  lean  meat. 

“Robber  Cows”  ;  Milking  Stool. — We  always  get 
rid  of  the  cows  at  this  time  of  the  year  which,  from 
one  reason  or  another,  will  not  pay  to  keep  another 
year.  Soon  after  coming  into  their  winter  ration,  we 
give  them,  in  addition  to  their  regular  mixture  of 
grain,  all  the  corn  meal  they  can  handle.  They  will 
increase  in  milk  for  a  while  and  add  fat  so  that  in  a 
month  or  two  they  are  in  pretty  fair  condition  and 
have  paid  their  feed  bill  in  milk.  We  then  dry  them 
off  for  a  week  or  two  and  butcher.  They  make  pretty 
good  beef,  and  we  have  but  little  trouble  in  finding 
people  who  prefer  to  buy  it  by  the  quarter  (5  or  5^ 
cents  for  the  fore,  6  or  6^  for  the  hind),  rather  than 
to  buy  in  small  lots  at  the  market,  paying  top-notch 
prices.  After  selling  the  hide  and  tallow,  they  will 
average  about  $30,  which  is  pretty  good  for  scrubs. 

We  are  not  lazy,  neither  do  we  want  to  sit  too  long 
at  a  cow  when  milking  ;  but  when  one  has  to  milk 
six,  eight  or  ten  yows  twice  a  day,  he  will  find  an 


upholstered  stool  quite  comfortable.  Fold  a  grain 
sack  three  or  four  times,  use  a  half  dozen  shingle 
nails  and  nail  with  leather  washers,  and  you  have  an 
easy  stool.  We  saw  directions  for  making  one  several 
years  ago  in  an  agricultural  paper,  and  have  used 
them  ever  since.  h  g.  Manchester. 


THE  PORTABLE  FENCE. 

A  BATCH  OF  VARIOUS  DESIGNS. 
About  a  year  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered  a  prize  for 
the  most  useful  portable  or  movable  fence  Out  of 
the  great  number  of  designs  entered  for  competition. 


we  print  a  few  this  week,  and  shall  follow  with  others 
in  subsequent  issues.  We  do  not  regard  the  fence 
problem  as  solved  by  this  contest.  In  fact,  few  strictly 
new  ideas  have  been  brought  out.  Each  section  seems 
to  have  its  favorite  fence.  Probably  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  its  surface,  the  cost  of  timber  and  the 
character  of  the  stock  to  be  fenced  in,  all  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  deciding  the  form  and  construction  of 
the  fence.  The  best  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  of  the  different  types  so  that  readers  may 
compare  them  and  thus  change  or  modify  to  suit. 

With  Movable  Posts. — The  fence  that  6eems  to  us, 
on  the  whole,  most  useful,  is  shown  at  Fig.  42.  This 
is  designed  by  A.  B.  Twitchell,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 
As  shown  by  the  picture,  the  panels  are  made  of 
x 4-inch  boards  and  wire.  The  batttens  are  two 
inches  wide.  One  batten  in  each  panel  is  made  long 
enough  to  drive  into  the  ground.  Between  the  battens 
at  the  end  is  a  space  large  enough  to  drive  a  false 
post.  If  required,  a  wire  loop  could  be  put  over  this 
space  and  around  the  stakes  used.  The  lower  figure 
shows  how  the  fence  is  put  together  by  notching  the 
end  pieces  into  the  openings  on  the  next  panel.  By 
driving  down  the  stakes,  all  is  made  firm.  The  right 
end  of  the  lower  figure  shows  an  extra  batten  on  the 
panel.  This  is  used  for  a  corner — the  notches  of  the 
next  panel  being  put  in  from  the  side  rather  than 
from  the  end. 

Fence  fob  Timbered  Country  — The  fence  shown 
at  Fig.  43  was  designed  by  J.  F.  Whiting,  Linn 
County,  Oreg.  With  various  modifications,  this  plan 
of  making  panels  of  wood  with  sharpened  sticks  for 
posts,  and  binding  them  together,  is  very  popular. 
Mr.  Whiting  gives  this  description  of  his  fence  : 

“  Fig.  43  shows  one  panel  of  the  fence  bound  to  an¬ 
other  with  wire  or  a  withe,  standing  snug  and  per¬ 
pendicular.  It  is  made  of  young  timber,  blazed  and 
nailed  securely  at  the  laps,  with  braces  extending 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  posts  to  the  center  of  the 
upper  rail,  thereby  thoroughly  bracing  the  panel. 
When  driving  the  fence  (which  should  be  done  by  two 
men  with  wooden  mauls),  the  panels  may  be  set 
bracing,  as  in  the  left  of  Fig.  43,  and  as  much  as 
desired,  according  to  the  kind  of  stock  to  be  inclosed. 
The  height  of  the  fence  may  vary  according  to  needs, 
and  the  panels  should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in 
length.” 

Post-and-Rail  Fence. — Another  common  fence  is 
shown  at  Fig.  44,  designed  by  Winthrop  Howland, 


Long  Island.  It  doesn’t  require  much  of  an  ex¬ 
planation.  The  point  about  it  is  that  blocks  are 
nailed  to  the  posts  so  that  they  cannot  be  driven  in 
too  far.  This  fence  is  strong  and  easily  moved. 

The  Zig-Zag  Fence. — Many  variations  of  this  fence 
were  submitted  ;  one  of  the  most  convenient  is  shown 
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A  ZIG-ZAG  PORTABLE  FENCE.  Fig.  45. 

at  Fig.  45,  designed  by  J.  E.  Snyder,  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Snyder  has  this  to  say  about  it :  “  Each  panel  is 

made  of  four  six-inch  boards,  12  feet  long,  and  five 
upright  pieces,  1x3,  the  center  one  being  placed  at 
an  angle  to  strengthen  the  panel.  For  turning  hogs, 


I  make  this  fence  three  feet  high  ;  for  cattle,  four 
feet.  Fig.  45  shows  the  way  it  is  put  together.  In 
setting  up,  simply  hook  the  panels  together  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  setting  them  zig-zag,  and  it  forms  a  fence  that  is 
strong,  economical,  easily  and  rapidly  moved,  and 
durable.  It  requires  no  posts,  and  may  be  made  in 
any  length  of  panel  to  suit.  For  fencing  off  a  hog 
pasture  in  a  clover  field,  or  for  hogging  down  corn  or 
rye,  I  have  found  it  to  be  just  the  thing.” 

Hook-and-Eye  Fence. — This  design,  Fig.  46,  is 
sent  by  O.  D.  Case  of  Connecticut.  Three  sorts  of 
panels  are  shown.  The  “  eyes”  are  horse-shoes  and 
the  “hooks”  are  half  horse-shoes.  In  putting  up  this 
fence,  the  panels  are  simply  hooked  together  end  to 
end.  The  heavier  panels  will  stand  up  better  than 
the  light  ones. 

The  usual  form  of  portable  fence  is  without  posts. 
The  panels  fit  upon  three-cornered  heavy  pieces  which 
hold  up  the  end  and  cannot  well  be  turned  over.  There 
are  several  forms  of  these  end  pieces,  and  we  shall  try 
to  picture  a  few  of  them  next  week. 


WHAT  CELERY  TO  PLAN 7  J 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  two  varieties  of  celery,  early 
and  late  ?  With  some,  White  Plume  is  very  likely  to  f?row  hoi 
low,  and  Giant  Pascal,  while  large  and  of  excellent  flavor,  doe 
not  blanch  white  enough  to  suit  most  people. 

Golden  Self-Blanching ;  Giant  Pascal. 

For  immediate  use,  I  have  found  the  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  the  best  variety.  White  Plume  is  hand¬ 
some  and  sells  well  in  some  markets,  but  it  is  valueless 
so  far  as  eating  it  is  concerned.  But  the  Golden 
Self-Blanching,  while  it  is  not  as  “self-blanching”  as 
White  Plume,  is  nevertheless  very  easily  blanched, 
and  is  of  the  very  best  quality.  It  will  keep  until 
about  Christmas.  For  winter  use,  I  have  found 
nothing  better  than  a  good  strain  of  Golden  Heart  or 


A  HOOK-AND-EYE  FENCE.  Fig.  40. 


Giant  Pascal.  The  Pascal  can  be  blanched  perfectly 
white  by  placing  it  in  the  celery  house  or  cellar 
packed  close  together  with  its  roots  in  moist  soil  and 
the  cellar  kept  cool  and  dark.  It  does  not  blanch  as 
easily  as  the  Golden  Heart,  but  it  is  larger,  of  the 
best  quality  and  keeps  longer.  s.  m.  iiarris. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Introduction  of  White  Plume  a  Mistake. 

The  conviction  is  gradually  growing  upon  me  that 
the  introduction  of  the  White  Plume  was  a  mistake 
and  has  resulted  disastrously  to  the  general  grower 
of  celery  for  market.  This  popular  variety  is  never 
(hardly  ever)  first-class  in  quality,  and  more  usually 
stringy,  and  strong  in  flavor.  It  is  so  easily  grown, 
too,  that  growers  are  likely  to  overstock  the  market 
with  the  inferior  stuff,  and  make  people  sick  and  tired 
of  celery.  Yet  what  variety  can  we  grow  in  place  of 
it  for  early  use?  There  is  none,  that  I  know  of,  that 
will  come  on  as  early  and  grow  as  thriftily  at  its 
season.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  newer  Pink 
Plume  is  much  or  any  better.  Golden  Self-Blanching 
is  decidedly  better  in  quality  and  appearance,  but  it 
is  of  slower  or  more  dwarfish  growth  and,  therefore, 
more  difficult  to  bring  into  good  marketable  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  easily  blanched,  either  by  boards  or  bank¬ 
ing.  Giant  Pascal  is  yet  my  favorite  for  late  use,  but 
unfortunately,  it  takes  more  than  an  ordinary  length 
of  time  to  blanch  well.  It  does  best  when  highly 
banked  with  earth,  or  stored  in  trench  or  root  house. 
It  also  needs  an  especially  liberal  allowance  of 
manures  in  order  to  bring  out  its  best  qualities.  The 
ordinary  pink  varieties  (New  Dwarf  Rose,  etc  ,)  are 
of  recognized  superior  flavor,  although  hardly  better 
in  this  respect  than  Pascal.  For  ordinary  market 
purposes,  the  older  Golden-Heart  Half-Dwarf  is,  per¬ 
haps,  as  good  as  the  best.  For  home  use,  give  me 
Golden  Self-Blanching  for  early,  and  Giant  Pascal  for 
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late.  The  inexperienced  may  have  better  success 
with  White  Plume  and  Golden-Heart.  T.  greiner. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

From  Ohio  and  Canada. 

We  have  found  nothing  better  than  White  Plume 
for  early ;  1  000  pounds  of  salt  and  50  bushels  of 
wood  ashes  to  the  acre  applied  on  the  surface  after 
the  manure  was  plowed  under  would  probably  correct 
the  hollow  or  pithy  feature.  For  a  second-early, 
Giant  Golden  Self-Blanching  and  the  Pascal  for  win¬ 
ter,  treated  with  the  same  plant  food  as  White  Plume, 
should  answer  the  question  and  prove  a  success. 
This  has  been  my  experience  on  low,  marshy  lands, 
when  properly  drained.  e.  j.  hollister. 

Ohio. 

I  prefer  Giant  Pascal  for  late ;  I  have  had  no 
trouble  in  blanching  it  white  enough.  I  have  never 
thought  much  of  White  Plume.  I  prefer  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  for  early.  New  Rose  is  a  good  pink  variety 
of  fine  quality  and  a  good  keeper,  valuable  for  home 
USe.  W.  W.  HILBORN. 

Canada. 

Golden  Self-Blanching  Alone. 

I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  one  kind  of  celery 
should  be  grown  for  the  early  crop  and  another  for 
the  late.  Why  not  plant  the  best  for  both  ?  When 
the  markets  prefer  a  particular  kind  of  anything,  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  those  who  grow  this  class  of 
products  to  sell,  not  to  have  too  many  varieties — a  fact 
that  is  not  always  appreciated.  In  growing  celery 
for  New  England  markets,  at  least,  I  am  inclined  to 
question  the  policy  of  planting  even  two  varieties  ex¬ 
tensively,  because  a  critical  study  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  different  varieties  shows  that  there  is  one  type 
which,  more  nearly,  meets  the  requirements  of  both 
growers  and  marketmen  than  does  any  other  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  efforts  to  grow  a  second  choice  with 
profit  in  competition  with  the  first  are  handicapped  at 
the  outstart.  There  is  no  need  of  planning  to  raise 
second-quality  celery  ;  there  is  enough  of  this  to  be 
culled  from  the  first  choice,  and  an  excess  is  sure  to 
injure  the  trade.  The  popularity  of  the  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  or  Paris  Golden  celery  in  the  larger  mar¬ 
kets  in  New  England,  is  unparalleled  by  that  of  any 
other  kind.  It  has  been  learned  that  this  celery  satisfies 
the  average  custom,  and  an  examination  of  the  plant 
readily  shows  why.  It  makes  a  nice  bunch  that  keeps 
well.  The  growth,  too,  is  just  where  the  gardener 
wants  it.  The  centers  of  the  plants  are  full  of  thick¬ 
ened  stalks  of  convenient  length,  and  these  can  be 
ripened  up  quickly  after  the  plants  are  mature,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  grower.  To  be  sure,  this  celery  does 
not  look  as  vigorous  when  growing  in  the  field  as 
some  others,  and  it  may  not  be  able  to  hoe  its  own 
row  quite  so  well ;  but  when  its  preparation  for  the 
market  begins,  then  its  superior  qualities  at  once  be¬ 
come  apparent.  When  well  grown,  this  celery  re¬ 
quires  but  little  knifing,  nearly  the  whole  growth 
goes  to  market,  and,  furthermore,  excepting  the 
leaves,  it  is  all  edible.  1  have  already  spoken  of  the 
full  centers  of  the  plants  of  this  variety,  which  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  peculiarity  ;  in  addition  to  this, 
the  whole  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants  is  such  that 
a  large  number  can  be  grown  on  a  small  area.  While 
this  celery,  like  the  Baldwin  apple,  has  not  the  rich¬ 
est  flavor  or  the  largest  size,  1  doubt  whether  it  has 
a  peer  among  its  kind  for  ordinary  market  purposes, 
either  for  the  early  or  moderately  late  crop.  The 
centers  of  the  plants  sometimes  die  out,  and  the  stalks 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  others,  are  occasionally  of 
light  weight :  but  these  are  matters  which  appear  to 
be  due  partly,  at  least,  to  improper  culture — too  por¬ 
ous  a  soil  may  be  responsible  for  both  of  the  troubles. 

Rhode  Island  Ex.  Station.  l  f.  kinney. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Sec  ond  -  C  rop  Potatoes.’’ 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  16,  page  37,  T.  P.,  of 
Indiana,  asks  how  the  second-crop  potato  is  raised.  I 
think  that  he  is  too  far  north  to  raise  true  second- 
crop  potatoes,  as  they  are  grown  from  the  seed  of  the 
first  crop,  and  not  from  potatoes  that  are  raised  the 
year  before  and,  therefore,  are  only  a  late  crop  which, 
no  doubt,  he  could  raise  there  as  well  as  in  Kentucky 
by  planting  a  little  earlier  than  they  do.  In  raising 
the  true  second-crop,  we  plant  the  first  crop  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  February,  or  as  soon  as  the  land  is  in  con¬ 
dition  to  work.  They  are  dug  the  latter  part  of  June 
or  first  of  July,  then  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August,  the  second  crop  is  planted  from  the 
seed  of  the  first,  and  they  are  harvested  at  any  time 
after  the  frost  has  killed  the  vines.  After  several 
years’  experimenting,  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
being  almost  independent  of  the  weather  in  regard  to 
the  second  crop,  provided  the  land  is  properly  pre¬ 
pared  to  start  with,  which  is  to  plow  it  thoroughly  in 
the  early  part  of  summer,  and  keep  it  worked  clear 
of  weeds  until  time  to  plant  the  second  crop,  when 
we  plow  again  and  work  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible 


with  the  Cutaway  and  Acme  harrows.  Then  the  land 
is  marked  off  in  3  or  3%-foot  rows,  and  the  rows 
opened  with  a  one-horse  plow  twice  to  the  row,  going 
as  deep  as  it  will  turn  the  soil.  Then  potatoes  cut 
to  two  or  three  eyes,  are  dropped  in  the  furrow,  and 
immediately  covered  with  two  furrows  with  the 
plow,  which  covers  the  potatoes  eight  inches  or  more. 
When  planting  is  finished,  the  field  is  run  over  with 
a  roller  to  press  the  soil  closer  to  the  potatoes,  and 
then  the  field  is  gone  over  with  a  weeder,  and  if  the 
work  has  been  well  done  so  far,  after  the  weeder  has 
gone  over  the  field,  one  may  well  feel  proud  of  it. 
Every  week  thereafter,  the  field  is  gone  over  with  the 
Planet  Jr.,  followed  by  the  weeder,  until  the  tops  are 
too  large  for  the  weeder,  but  the  Planet  Jr.  is  kept 
going  until  late  in  the  fall,  of  course,  going  shallow. 
Never  plant  second-crop  potatoes  unless  the  ground 
is  damp,  and  do  not  use  small  potatoes  for  seed,  as  it 
takes  them  a  long  time  to  sprout.  Some  of  our  north¬ 
ern  friends  have  found  fault  with  the  so-called 
“  second-crop  ”  received  from  the  South,  saying  that 
they  were  not  superior  to,  or  even  as  good  as,  those 
they  had,  when  the  truth  was  that  they  never  had 
the  true  second-crop,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  that 
we  claim  are  superior  to  northern-grown  seed  for  first 
crop.  c.  T.  T. 

Alexander,  Ark. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  between  genuine  second-crop  potatoes  and  the 
so-called  second-crop  as  there  is  between  the  latter 
and  potatoes  of  the  first  crop.  The  genuine  second- 
crop  are  “  from  potatoes  grown  early  the  same  year.” 
After  digging  the  early  crop,  more  than  as  many  as 
are  intended  for  seed  are  spread  out  in  a  warm  place 
to  sprout.  The  usual  method  is  to  spread  them  in 
the  open  and  cover  slightly  with  fine  earth,  in  the 
manner  nurserymen  bed  their  peach  stones.  I  have  a 
suitable  room  in  my  barn  where  light  enters  and 
where  the  temperature  will  rise  considerably  if  the 
doors  are  kept  shut.  About  three  weeks  after  spread¬ 
ing.  some  of  the  potatoes  will  be  found  to  have 
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sprouted.  Only  sprouting  potatoes  should  be  planted 
for  second-crop,  and  these  whole.  By  planting  a 
quantity  in  the  fall,  and  mulching  as  I  do,  the  first 
crop  will  mature  soon  enough  that  the  second  plant¬ 
ing  may  be  deferred  six  weeks,  if  need  be,  and  still 
give  the  second  crop  time  to  mature  in  this  latitude. 
In  favorable  seasons,  as  early  potatoes  may  be  had 
from  spring  planting  ;  but  it  so  often  happens  that, 
in  such  years,  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  the  man  who 
regards  the  condition  of  his  soil.  I,  therefore,  make 
sure  of  getting  in,  at  least,  a  barrel  or  so  in  the  fall, 
and  then  in  the  spring  I  need  not  worry  about  the 
weather,  at  least,  so  far  as  early  potatoes  are  con¬ 
cerned.  My  best  potatoes  last  year  were  from  those 
thus  planted.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

Give  Cows  Fresh  Air. 

The  bugbear  of  warm  stables  is  amusing,  or  would 
be,  if  it  were  not  so  foolish.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
January  16,  on  page  39,  D.  C.,  in  a  very  sensible 
article  under  the  above  beading,  says  :  “Put  into  the 
disinfected  stable  a  lot  of  healthy  cows,  keep  it  warm, 
pay  no  attention  to  ventilation,  and  the  poisoned  and 
vitiated  air  will  poison  and  inflame  the  lungs,  and 
cause  precisely  the  right  condition  for  the  bacilli.” 
And  they  will  have  them,  too,  in  spite  of  the  disinfect¬ 
ants.  Can  it  be  possible  that  anybody  thinks  that  keep  - 
ing  the  stable  warm  would,  in  any  way,  add  to  the 
difficulty  ?  Would  not  the  same  stable  in  the  same 
unhealthful  condition  be  a  score  more  times  as  dan¬ 
gerous  if  kept  down  to  freezing  and  below  than  if 
kept  warm  ?  The  main  care  should  be  to  have  the 
stable  well  ventilated  and  the  air  pure,  and  then  I 
don’t  care  how  warm  it  be  up  to  a  summer  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  happiest,  healthiest  lot  of  cows  I  ever  saw 
and  those  giving  most  milk  for  food  consumed,  were 
a  lot  kept  in  a  stable  warmed  by  a  furnace,  and  main¬ 
tained  at  about  70  degrees  F.,  night  and  day  ;  but  it 
was  thoroughly  ventilated  and  kept  as  clean  as  ordin¬ 
ary  houses.  If  the  same  money  were  spent  in  educat¬ 
ing  cow  owners  as  to  the  needs  of  sanitary  conditions 
and  then  in  enforcing  them,  that  has  been  wasted  in 


foolish  sacrifice  of  animals  in  which  it  required  close 
hunting  with  a  high-power  microscope  to  find  any 
tubercles,  it  would  have  been  more  sensible.  When 
we  look  at  the  dark,  damp,  ill-ventilated,  cold  stables, 
and  then  remember  that  cows  have  been  closely 
crowded  into  such  stables  from  16  to  22  hours  of  every 
24,  and  then  turned  into  a  zero  blizzard  to  go  to  some 
pond  and  get  down  on  their  knees  to  drink  ice  water 
from  a  hole  in  the  frozen  cover,  the  wonder  is  that 
our  cows  have  remained  as  free  from  tuberculosis  as 
they  have.  Instead  of  testing  the  poor  brutes  and 
knocking  every  one  showing  the  least  response,  in 
the  head,  let  us  try  to  knock  a  little  cow  wisdom  into 
the  heads  of  the  owners.  j  s.  woodward. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

TILING  AN  ORCHARD. 

We  are  thinking  of  tiling  a  peach  orchard  of  six-year-old 
trees.  Some  say  that  the  tiles  will  fillup  with  roots,  and  that  they 
will  do  no  good.  We  would  like  to  hear  what  men  of  experience 
think  about  it. 

I  have  put  in  many  tiles  in  my  orchards,  laid  mid¬ 
way  between  rows  of  trees,  and  have  suffered  no  in¬ 
convenience  from  their  filling  up  with  roots  Yet  I 
can  easily  see  how  this  might  follow.  I  should  lay 
them  as  deep  as  possible.  I  think  that  they  would  be 
morelikely  to  suffer  if  put  in  shallow,  s  d  willard. 

I  have  never  known  of  tiles  filling  with  roots  in  an 
orchard,  and  do  not  think  it  probable  that  such  a 
thing  would  occur.  Willow  and  elm  roots  often  fill 
tiles  on  low  land,  where  there  is  water  in  the  tile 
much  of  the  time  during  the  growing  season  ;  but  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  water  would  stand  in  tiles 
in  an  orchard.  w.  J.  green. 

If  the  soil  is  wet,  or  looks  like  it,  I  would  drain  it. 
If  a  piece  of  heavy  tarred  building  piper  six  inches 
wide  be  laid  over  the  crack,  between  the  tiles,  I  am 
told  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  that  the  roots  will 
not  penetrate  into  the  drain.  I  once  made  a  stone 
drain  on  a  piece  of  land  that  I  afterwards  set  to  peach 
orchard,  but  was  never  troubled  with  roots  in  it  for 
the  10  years  I  had  opportunity  to  watch  it.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

A  peach  orchard  ought  Dever  to  have  been  set  on 
land  that  had  not  naturally  thorough  drainage.  I 
certainly  see  no  objection  to  tiling.  I  have  done  it 
in  a  limited  way  myself,  and  after  four  years,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  roots  have  in  any  way  checked 
the  flow  of  water.  Certainly,  if  I  had  an  orchard  on 
land  too  wet  for  the  best  condition  of  the  trees,  I 
should  tile- drain  it  thoroughly,  and  take  my  chances 
as  to  any  stoppage  from  root  growth.  To  succeed  in 
peach  culture,  one  has  to  take  many  chances  anyway. 
Doubts  and  delay  almost  always  result  in  greater 
losses.  J.  H.  HALE. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  this  section  to  tile 
land  that  is  to  be  used  for  orchards  and  nurseries. 
While  some  of  the  tiles  may,  eventually,  become 
clogged  with  roots,  especially  where  there  is  water  in 
the  tiles  much  of  the  time,  yet  the  benefit  that  is 
derived  from  the  tiling  is  generally  held  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  operation.  Especially 
is  this  true  where  the  subsoil  is  a  heavy  clay,  or 
where  the  land  is  liable  to  be  wet  during  a  pstrt  of 
the  growing  season.  A  plum  grower  in  this  vicinity 
recently  had  occasion  to  examine  the  tiles  which  were 
laid  in  his  plum  orchard  several  years  ago,  and  so 
far  as  they  were  examined,  found  all  of  them  in  good 
working  order.  In  our  own  experience,  we  have 
found,  as  stated  above,  that  some  of  the  tile  drains  in 
orchards  eventually  become  clogged,  but  on  our  soil, 
believe  that  the  advantage  received  from  tiling  makes 
it  a  profitable  operation.  s.  A.  beach. 

Plan  for  a  Basement  Barn. 

T.  B.  y.,  Center,  S.  Y. — Will  you  give  a  plan  for  a  barn  about 
30x40  feet  with  20-foot  posts,  and  an  eight-foot  basement  to  ac¬ 
commodate  eight  cattle  and  two  horses  ?  I  should  like  to  have  a 
silo.  I  intend  to  try  to  produce  milk  in  the  winter,  so  shall  want 
to  have  everything  as  convenient  as  possible.  The  front  side  of 
the  basement  will  be  of  stone,  the  rest  to  be  one-half  wood  on 
account  of  the  lay  of  the  land. 

Ans. — Fig.  47  shows  how  a  basement  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  to  accommodate  10  cows,  two 
horses,  and  have  an  extra  box-stall,  which  should  be 
found  in  every  barn.  This  plan  could  be  modified  to 
suit  the  needs,  and  be  made  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
lay  of  the  land.  The  driveway  on  the  upper  floor 
will  be  directly  over  the  feed-hall  of  the  lower  floor. 
The  circular  silo  may  be  placed  near  the  entrance  to 
the  barn  so  that  the  cutter  can  be  out  of  doors.  The 
silo  in  the  plan  is  15  feet  in  diameter  ;  this  is  larger 
than  would  be  required  for  eight  cows,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  have  one  larger  than  needed  rather  than 
smaller.  A  12-foot  silo  would  answer  the  purpose. 
If  the  ground  will  permit  a  driveway  into  the  central 
hall,  it  will  be  found  a  great  convenience,  especially 
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during  cold  and  stormy  weather.  The  horses  and 
cows  should  be  separated  by  a  closed  partition  ;  this 
may  be  in  front  of  the  horses,  access  being  had  to 
their  mangers  by  means  of  a  drop  door.  The  upper 
part  of  the  barn,  unless  wanted  for  some  special  pur¬ 
pose,  will  naturally  have  the  driveway  in  the  center 
and  the  bays  on  each  side.  The  silo  will  come  up 
through,  and  will  need  no  protection  or  covering. 
The  cheapest  and  best  silo  to  build  is  the  circular  tub 
silo  which  has  been  described  in  the  columns  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  l.  a.  c. 

'*  Millet  Meal  ”  ;  Feeding  Ewes  and  Pigs. 

J.  B.  M.,  Grantsville,  Md. — 1.  To  what  stock  can  Russian-millet 
meal  most  profitably  be  fed  ?  2.  What  is  the  beBt  grain  ration 
for  stock  ewes  ?  3  What  food  is  best  to  produce  large  size  and 
healthy  condition  for  pigs  intended  for  breeders  ?  I  can  get  buck¬ 
wheat  shorts  at  70  cents  per  100  pounds;  native  brown-wheat 
middlings  at  85  cents,  and  good  native  bran  at  80  cents.  Oats  are 
not  over  30  cents  per  bushel. 

Ans. — 1.  Russian-millet  meal  would  better  be  fed 
with  caution.  It  might  be  used  profitably  in  com¬ 
pounding  a  ration  for  cows.  Not  more  than  two 
pounds  of  it  should  be  fed  per  day,  and  then  mixed 
with  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  oat  bran,  or  with  some 
combination  of  grains  relatively  rich  in  carbohydrates. 
This  is  but  little  used  in  this  country,  and  no  careful 
experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  to  just 
what  stock  it  can  be  fed  most  profitably.  2.  As  a 
grain  ration  for  ewes  with  lamb,  mix  grains  in  the 
following  proportions  :  Four  parts  bran,  two  parts 
corn  meal,  one  part  oil  meal.  Feed  the  ewes  from 
this  mixture  from  two  to  three  pounds  each  per  day. 
3.  Young  pigs  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  eating 
solid  food  before  they  are  weaned.  On  nearly  every 
farm,  there  is  a  supply  of  skim-milk  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  pig-pen.  Induce  the  pigs  to  drink  this 
milk  before  separating  them  from  the  dam.  The  milk 
ration  should  be  supplemented  by  grain.  Good  native 
bran  and  ground  oats  combined  in  equal  parts  would 
make  a  first-class  combination.  In  beginning  the 
feeding  of  grain  to  pigs,  always  commence  with  a 
small  quantity  and  increase  it  slowly,  until  just  the 
amount  is  fed  that  they  will  eat  clean.  Corn  or  corn 
meal  fed  to  young  pigs  intended  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  is  too  fat-producing,  and  should,  if  fed,  be  used 
only  in  small  quantities.  l.  a.  c. 

The  Culture  of  Cow  Peas. 

J.  L.  If.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.— Are  cow  peas  usually  planted  and 
cultivated  ?  If  so,  how  far  apart  ? 

Ans. — It  grown  for  the  grain,  plant  and  cultivate 
the  same  as  field  beans.  Use  three-fourths  bushel  of 
Black  peas  per  acre  in  rows  30-  to  36  inches  apart  to 
admit  free  cultivation.  Plant  with  a  bean  planter  or 
grain  drill,  by  stopping  part  of  the  tubes.  If  grown 
for  forage  or  soil  improvement,  drill  in  1  to  1 bushel 
per  acre  with  a  grain  drill,  using  all  the  tubes.  No 
after-cultivation  is  given  in  this  ease.  The  Early 
Large  Black  variety  is  the  best.  Do  not  plant  before 
the  last  of  May  in  your  section,  perhaps,  June  1  to 
10  would  be  better,  as  the  soil  must  be  warm. 

E.  Q.  PACKARD. 

For  “  Peach  Rot"  ;  San  Jose  Scale  in  Ohio. 

R.  G.  C.,  Plainville,  0. — 1.  What  is  the  cause  of  peaches  decay¬ 
ing  upon  the  trees  before  maturing  ?  A  neighbor  has  most  of  his 
crop  still  hanging  upon  the  trees.  The  varieties  were  Oldmixon 
and  Stump,  grown  upon  clay  soil  and  cultivated.  2.  Is  the 
Champion  peach  more  hardy;  that  is,  can  the  buds  endure  more 
cold  than  other  varieties  ?  3.  Has  the  San  Jos6  scale  established 
Itself  in  any  orchards  in  Ohio  ?  4.  Is  not  the  Anjou  pear  a  shy 

bearer  when  grown  alone  away  from  other  varieties  ? 

Ans. — 1.  “  Peach  rot”  is  the  cause.  It  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  in  a  great  measure,  by  burning  all  the  mummi¬ 
fied  fruit  to  lessen  the  amount  of  spores  from  which 
it  may  start ;  then  spray  the  trees  just  before  bloom¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  again  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  is  gone.  As  the  peaches  attain  the  size  of 
marbles,  spray  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  will  not  stain  the  fruit.  2.  Champion 
peach  has  not  been  tested  enough,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  warrant  us  in  believing  it  more  hardy  in  buds  than 
most  other  kinds.  3.  Yes,  the  San  Jos6  scale  is  mak¬ 
ing  destructive  progress  in  several  places  in  Ohio. 
Any  such  fact  should  be  at  once  made  known  to  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster.  4.  The  Anjou 
is  reported  unproductive  in  many  such  cases. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Strawberries  for  Dry  Kansas. 

H.  F.  S.,  Beloit,  Kan.— 1.  Other  things  being  equal,  will  the  hill 
or  the  narrow,  matted  row  system  better  withstand  the  drought 
so  common  to  this  part  of  our  State  7  2.  Will  you  name  a  few 

varieties  the  best  adapted  to  hill  culture,  to  be  estimated  in  the 
order  named  ?  The  Parker  Earle  has  been  my  choice,  but  I  am 
in  doubt.  My  soil  is  a  rather  heavy,  sandy  loam,  with  a  tough 
sand  and  clay  subsoil  of  a  dark  yellow  to  a  reddish  color. 

Ans. — 1.  Hill  culture  of  the  strawberry  will  give 
the  best  chance  to  keep  the  top  of  the  soil  constantly 
stirred,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  moisture 
from  the  subsoil.  Matted  rows  soon  make  a  hard  or 
uncultivated  space  as  wide  as  they  are  allowed  to  set 
runners.  Some  good  cultivators  believe  in  setting 
strawberry  plants  about  two  feet  square  so  as  to 
work  by  horse  power  both  ways.  Having  been  at 


Beloit  and  known  for  many  years  of  the  trials  of 
strawberry  growing  further  east  in  Kansas  where 
droughts  are,  however,  not  quite  so  frequent,  I  can 
well  imagine  the  troubles  to  be  encountered.  Let  me 
suggest  irrigation  to  H.  F.  S.,  even  though  it  be  in  a 
small  way,  as  a  test  of  its  wonderful  workings  on  the 
fruit  farm.  If  he  has  water  that  can  be  pumped  by 
wind  or  gasoline  power,  it  is  worth  trying.  2.  Among 
the  best  varieties  for  hill  culture  in  the  order  of  pref¬ 
erence  are  :  Parker  Earle,  Warfield,  Haverland, 
Bubach,  Gandy.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Two  Little-Known  Apples. 

D.  K.,  Hartford,  Conn. — Will  you  give  a  description  of  the  Arctic 
and  Fishkill  apples,  and  Fayette  Beauty  pear  ?  I  bought  trees 
from  an  agent  a  few  years  ago,  which  have  not  yet  fruited.  I 
have  lost  the  description  of  them,  and  am  unable  to  find  trees 
bearing  these  names  in  fruit  catalogues.  Which  do  you  con¬ 
sider  better,  the  Abundance  or  Burbank  of  the  Japanese  plums, 
for  our  Connecticut  soil? 

Ans. — The  Arctic  apple  is  of  medium  size,  flat  to 
round  in  shape,  very  dark  red,  good  quality,  sub-acid 
flavor,  and  seems  to  be  a  late  keeper  from  New  York 
northward.  I  have  specimens  now  in  my  cellar  for 
testing.  It  is  a  handsome  apple  of  good  size  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  may  prove,  on  more  extensive  trial,  to  be 
worthy  of  general  culture.  Fishkill  is  of  medium 
size,  yellowish  color  with  a  blush  next  the  sun,  tender 
flesh,  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavor,  ripens  in  the  latitude 
of  Connecticut  about  October.  It  is  little  known,  and 
is  not  likely  to  excel  or  equal  some  other  varieties  of 
that  season.  Fayette  (Beauty)  pear  I  do  not  know. 
Abundance  and  Burbank  plums  are  both  good  for 
Connecticut,  and  both  are  clings.  Perhaps  the  Bur¬ 
bank  is  the  better  of  the  two,  all  things  considered. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Pears  and  Other  Fruits. 

W.  H.  M.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. — 1.  Excluding  the  Sand  pears, 
what  varieties  of  that  fruit  bloom  and  are  capable  of  fertilizing 
the  Keiflfer  ?  2.  In  planting  a  large  orchard  of  Montmorency  and 
English  Morello  cherries,  would  you  advise  mixing  them  in  order 
properly  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  to  get  a  more  prolific  crop  of 
fruit,  or  are  those  varieties  just  as  prolific  when  separate?  3. 
Will  the  Wild  Goose  plum  succeed  when  budded  on  Lombard 
stock  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Le  Conte  and  Garber  are  both  suitable 
for  pollinating  the  Keiflfer  pear.  Some  contend  that 
the  Keiflfer  does  not  need  aid  in  pollinating  its  blos¬ 
soms,  but  others  are  quite  certain  that  their  experi  - 
ence  has  taught  them  that  it  does.  I  have  seen 
evidences  of  this  kind  in  several  orchards.  2.  Mont¬ 
morency  and  English  Morello  cherries  have  never 
shown  any  signs  of  imperfection  of  their  flowers,  so 
far  as  I  know.  However,  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
plant  the  trees  in  alternate  rows  to  make  everything 
sure.  3.  No  ;  Wild  Goose  will  not  do  well  grafted  on 
Lombard,  or  on  any  other  tree  of  the  European 
species.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Treatment  of  Quince  ;  Satsuma  Plums. 

0.  K.  L.,  Illinois.— 1.  It  is  claimed  that  dwarf  pear  trees  planted 
deep  are  benefited  by  having  the  bark  of  the  pear  at  the  junction 
of  the  quince,  under  ground,  slit  or  punctured  to  induce  roots 
from  the  pear  wood  to  start,  in  order  to  make  a  half  standard  of 
the  dwarf  tree.  At  what  age  of  the  tree  from  planting,  and  at 
what  season  of  the  year— spring  or  fall— should  this  be  done  ? 
2.  At  what  season  of  the  year  must  sprouts  around  the  quince 
trees  be  bent  down  and  covered  with  earth  to  have  them  take 
root— in  spring  or  fall  ?  3.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Japan  plum, 
Satsuma,  will  take  root  from  cuttings  the  same  as  the  currant. 
When  should  the  new  wood  be  taken  from  the  tree?  How  long 
should  such  cuttings  be,  and  how  deep  planted — in  spring  or  fall  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  earlier  the  better.  We  should  choose 
early  spring.  2.  Fall.  3.  We  may  not  speak  authori¬ 
tatively  as  to  this  question,  and  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  our  more  experienced  readers  upon  the 
subject.  We  would  say  that  the  cuttings  should  be 
made  about  six  inches  long  just  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  drop  in  the  fall,  and  planted  at  once  so  that 
the  top  of  the  cuttings  shall  be  even  with  the  soil.  As 
we  have  had  no  experience,  however,  we  speak  with¬ 
out  authority. 

Crab  Grass  in  Strawberries. 

W.  J.  J.,  Crozet,  Va.— My  three-acre  strawberry  field  is  covered 
with  dry  Crab  grass  which  grew  up  the  latter  part  of  last  sum¬ 
mer  during  a  wet  season.  It  makes  a  good  mulch  for  the  berry 
vines  this  winter,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  in  the 
spring.  Would  you  burn  it  off,  say,  in  March,  or  let  it  remain  and 
turn  it  under  after  the  berry  crop  is  off  ?  I  intend  to  turn  under, 
sow  to  peas,  and  plant  again  next  spring. 

Ans. — If  only  Crab  grass,  it  is  perfectly  dead,  and 
will  make  a  good  mulch.  Let  it  remain  until  the  fruit 
is  gathered.  w.  f.  massey. 

When  to  Sow  Grass  Seed. 

R.  S.  S.,  Flushing,  O.—l  have  a  10-acre  field  that  I  wish  to  seed 
to  grass  as  quickly  as  possible,  without  regard  to  a  grain  crop. 
Can  I  sow  grass  seed  heavily  alone,  this  spring,  and  expect  to 
get  a  “catch”  and  also  a  crop  of  hay  the  same  season? 

Ans. — We  presume  that  you  mean  grass  for  hay 
like  Timothy  and  Red-top.  In  this  case,  we  would 
not  advise  spring  sowing.  We  would  either  raise  a 
crop  of  oats  or  keep  the  land  well  worked  during  the 
summer.  About  September  1,  if  the  weather  be 
favorable,  sow  the  grass  seed  alone.  We  have  a 
piece  of  such  land,  and  expect  to  sow  oats  on  it  this 
spring.  These  will  be  cut  green  for  hay,  and  then 
the  ground  will  be  worked  up  dor  grass  seeding. 


Carnation  Growing. 

E.  V.  A.,  Delmar,  N.  Y. — Referring  to  Mr.  Howe’s  carnations, 
on  page  17,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  9,  does  he  market  the 
plants  or  cut  flowers?  If  the  latter,  he  must  pot  the  whole  acre’s 
growth  for  the  greenhouse.  What  are  his  methods? 

Ans. — Mr.  Howe,  doubtless,  grows  carnations  for 
the  flowers,  in  which  case  the  plants  would  not  be 
potted,  being  grown  entirely  planted  out  on  benches, 
or,  in  a  few  instances,  in  solid  beds.  Carnation  cul¬ 
ture  for  cut  blooms  is  the  same,  in  all  essential 
features,  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Cuttings 
are  rooted  in  sand  in  January  or  February,  and  trans¬ 
planted,  when  fully  rooted,  into  flats  or  shallow 
boxes.  In  April  or  early  May — as  soon  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  permits — the  young  plants  are  put  out 
in  the  field,  where  they  are  regularly  cultivated,  and 
the  leading  shoot  removed  to  induce  stocky  growth, 
all  flower  buds  being  pinched  out  until  the  middle  of 
August.  The  latter  part  of  September,  the  plants  are 
lifted  and  put  in  the  greenhouse  benches.  Even  if 
the  carnations  are  grown  for  plants  instead  of  flow¬ 
ers,  they  are  not  potted,  unless  intended  for  retail  pot 
plants,  the  sale  of  which  is  but  small.  For  trade  use, 
carnation  plants  are  sold  in  two  forms  only  ;  either 
as  rooted  cuttings  or  little  plants  for  field  culture  in 
the  spring,  or  as  field  plants  ready  for  transplanting 
in  the  autumn,  so  any  potting  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

How  to  Plant  Locust  Seed. 

C.  S.  I).,  East  Berne,  N.  Y. — 1.  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
locust  seeds  ?  2.  How  deep,  and  how  much  seed  per  acre  ?  3. 

Where  can  I  get  the  seed  ?  4.  Is  there  more  than  one  kind  ?  5. 
If  so,  which  is  the  best  for  fence  posts  ?  6.  What  preparation 

will  the  seed  need  ? 

Ans  — 1.  All  locusts  are  readily  propagated  from 
seed.  The  seeds  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe  or 
the  next  spring.  The  seed  will  keep  for  several 
years.  2.  As  good  a  way  as  any  is  to  sow  them  in 
drills  an  inch  deep  or  less.  3.  Of  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  New  York  City,  and  many  other  seedsmen  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  4.  Yes,  there  are  about  a 

dozen  species  of  locusts  and  many  varieties.  5.  We 
would  suppose  that  the  Common  locust — Robinia 
Pseudacacia — would  be  best  for  fence  posts.  6.  The 
seed  will  not  need  any  preparation  unless  several 
years  old,  in  which  case  it  would  be  well  to  scald  it 
before  sowing. 

Wheat  Bran  and  Wheat. 

J.  M.  If.,  JVorch  Salem,  N.  Y. — “  Wheat  bran  seems  an  ideal  food 
for  laying  hens.  It  contains  four  times  as  much  mineral  matter 
and  four  times  as  much  of  the  phosphates  as  the  whole  wheat 
kernel.”  How  can  any  part  of  a  kernel  of  wheat,  or  anything 
else,  contain  four  times  the  amount  of  a  certain  ingredient  that 
the  whole  kernel  contains  ? 

Ans. — To  be  exact  about  it,  a  ton  of  wheat  bran 
contains  about  125  pounds  of  ash,  while  a  ton  of  wheat 
contains  about  31  pounds.  The  reason  is  that  the 
cover  or  hard  shell  of  the  wheat  kernel  contains  the 
greater  part  of  this  mineral  matter.  The  inside  of 
the  kernel  is  mostly  starch.  In  the  process  of  mill¬ 
ing,  this  harder  covering  is  rubbed  off  and  left  by  itself. 
This  is  what  we  call  bran,  and,  of  course,  it  contains 
a  high  proportion  of  minerals.  A  cow  weighing 
1,000  pounds  might  have  five  pounds  of  hair.  Her 
hide  and  horns  would  average  about  85  pounds  in 
weight.  You  can  see  that  the  hair  will  represent 
nearly  six  per  cent  of  the  hide,  but  only  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  whole  cow. 

Apple  Refuse  as  Manure. 

W.  B.  P. ,  Bowmanville,  Ont. — Is  there  any  manurial  value  in 
apple  skins  and  cores,  the  refuse  from  an  evaporator  ?  I  have 
had  about  30  loads  of  it  drawn  and  put  around  some  young  pear 
trees  set  out  six  years  ago,  and  am  told  that  it  will  injure  the 
trees . 

Ans. — Such  refuse  is  worth  scarcely  $1  a  ton  as 
manure.  Our  opinion  would  be  that  this  is  a  bad 
material  to  put  around  fruit  trees,  though  we  have 
had  no  experience  with  it.  We  would  prefer  to  use 
it  on  grass  or  grain. 

Use  of  Salt  as  Manure. 

H.  B.  K.,  Millville,  N.  J.— I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt 
such  as  is  used  in  curing  meats.  It  would  cost  me  only  freight 
charges  for  a  short  distance.  Can  it  be  used  profitably  on  the 
farm  ?  If  so,  how  should  it  be  applied  ? 

Ans. — The  plant  that  shows  best  results  from  the 
use  of  salt  is  asparagus.  Growers  of  this  vegetable 
use  salt  heavily  for  two  purposes.  The  salt  helps 
the  asparagus  to  a  certain  extent,  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  certain  weeds  and  grass.  Outside  of  the 
asparagus  patch,  salt  has  but  little  value  within  200 
miles  of  the  ocean.  In  Michigan  and  farther  west,  it 
has  been  quite  largely  used  for  grass  and  grain.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  broadcast  it  from  a  wagon  on  plowed 
ground,  200  pounds  or  more  per  acre,  and  harrow  it 
in.  The  chief  result  from  its  use  seems  to  be  a  stifEer 
and  harder  straw.  The  action  of  salt  in  the  soil  is 
not  very  clearly  understood.  It  does  not  add  much, 
if  any,  direct  plant  food.  Some  authorities  think 
that  it  acts  to  make  silica  available— thus  giving  the 
stem  of  the  plant  a  stiller  and  harder  frame.  Others 
think  that  the  salt  retards  nitrification  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  too  rapi  growth.  We  doubt  very  much 
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whether  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  salt  for  use  in  New 
Jersey.  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  see  no  benefit  from  its 
use  on  the  Long1  Island  farm. 

Discharge  ihe  Sink  Drain. 

R.  F.  W.,  Abington,  Conn. — Our  sink  water  and  chamber  slops 
run  into  an  old  hole  whence  part  drains  off  down  a  slope.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  big  waste  of  fertility  here.  Am  I 
right,  and  how  can  I  stop  it  and  utilize  this  sewage  ? 

Ans. — Certainly,  there  is  a  big  waste  of  fertility, 
and  a  risk  of  sickness.  During  the  year,  you,  prob¬ 
ably,  lose  as  much  fertility  as  you  could  buy  in  a  ton 
of  high-grade  fertilizer.  Stop  draining  into  any  hole. 
“  Dig  the  hole  out”  and  use  the  earth  for  manure  and 
fill  in  the  place  with  small  stones  and  good  soil.  Sod 
it  over  or  plant  a  tree  or  shrub  there.  Put  a  barrel 
on  wheels  and  have  all  slops  and  sink  waste  put  in  it. 
Wheel  it  off  every  day  or  oftener,  and  pour  it  over  a 
compost  heap  composed  of  muck,  manure  or  earth. 

Poultry  and  Other  Questions. 

E.  E.  //.,  Schenectady ,  Nr  Y.—l.  Are  Buff  Leghorns  as  good  as 
White  ones  ?  2.  Would  it  be  foolish  to  have  Buff  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans  and  Minoreas  all  together?  I  am  very  curious  to  try 
every  kind  I  can.  3.  Can  I  use  my  hen  manure  for  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  by  putting  in  each  hill,  and  how  much  ?  Or  must  I  spread  it 
all  over  ?  The  same  as  to  cow  manure.  4.  How  much  hen  manure 
would  I  have  to  work  into  the  ground  for  75  strawberry  plants  ? 
5.  I  have  a  field  of  grass  which  was  sown  last  year  with  rye.  The 
dry  weather  made  it  come  up  rather  thinly.  Could  I  go  over  it  in 
the  spring  and  scatter  clover  seed,  and  thereby  get  a  better  crop  ? 
My  man  sowed  the  clover  last  spring  just  before  the  frost  was  out. 

Ans. — 1.  They  are  not  always  likely  to  be.  They 
are  bred  for  plumage  and  not  for  laying  qualities. 
The  breeders  of  some  strains  claim  that  they  are  better 
and  larger.  It  depends  much  upon  their  breeding.  2. 
Leghorns  and  Minoreas  do  well  together,  but  Lang- 
shans  and  other  heavy  breeds  are  too  slow.  We  have 
some  Langshan  and  Leghorn  pullets  kept  together 
for  lack  of  room,  and  the  Langshans  are  not  likely  to 
get  their  share  of  the  feed.  3.  Hen  manure  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  corn,  peas,  melons,  etc.,  but  should  not  be 
used  on  potatoes.  It  may  be  spread  broadcast  after 
plowing  and  harrowed  in,  or  used  in  the  hill  or  drill, 
a  good  handful  to  the  hill  being  thoroughly  worked 
in  before  the  seed  is  planted.  If  the  cow  manure  is 
fine,  spread  it  on  top  after  plowing,  and  harrow  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  if  coarse  and  full  of  stalks  or  straw,  it 
would  be  better  plowed  under.  It  is  good  for  almost 
all  crops,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  using  too  much. 


4.  Three  or  four  quarts  well  worked  into  the  soil 
around  each  plant,  would  do  no  harm.  A  good 
sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  to  furnish  potash,  should 
also  be  added.  5.  This  would  be  an  excellent  plan 
where  there  are  bare  spots,  unless  the  grass  is  too 
poor,  in  which  case,  it  would  be  better  to  plow  and 
plant  to  corn,  if  the  object  is  to  grow  cow  feed.  It’s 
a  mighty  poor  corn  crop  that  won’t  give  more  feed 
than  a  thin  stand  of  grass. 

Use  of  the  Saccharometer. 

B.  A.  B.,  Charlestown,  lnd.— Will  you  give  directions  for  using 
the  saccharometer  for  making  maple  syrup,  that  I  may  get  the 
syrup  all  of  an  equal  weight?  I  have  the  BaumG  scale  syrup, 
temperature  60  degrees  F.  I  evaporate  with  steam,  which  I  learned 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  never  have  any  fear  of  burning.  I  can 
finish  in  the  vat,  and  never  have  to  heat  up  anything  but  set¬ 
tlings  to  clarify  them. 

Ans. — The  saccharometer  may  be  used  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  relative  gravities  of  maple  syrup 
with  quite  a  fair  degree  of  satisfaction.  If  it  is  the 
Baum6  scale,  from  35  to  36  degrees  at  60  degrees  F. 
or  thereabouts  indicates  a  syrup  containing  11  pounds 
to  the  gallon.  The  saccharometer  immersed  in  the 
same  syrup  when  hot  would  stand,  probably,  not  far 
from  32  degrees.  If  one  wish  to  make  syrups  of  dif¬ 
ferent  densities  than  this,  he  can  use  the  table  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bulletin  26  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Burlington,  Vt.  The  11-pound  syrup,  however, 
is  that  most  commonly  called  for,  since  it  is  as  dense 
as  it  can  be  made  without  crystallization. 

JOSEPH  L.  HILLS. 

Pin  Worms  in  a  Horse. 

B.  T.  W.,  Rochester ,  Mass. — We  have  a  valuable  young  mare  that 
is  not  doing  well,  evidently  caused  by  worms.  The  worm  is  about 
the  color  of,  or  darker  than,  a  common  earth  worm,  about  1!4 
inch  long,  and  has  a  tail  or  horn  (I  don’t  know  which)  nearly 
an  inch  long.  What  shall  I  do  for  her  ? 

Ans. — The  worms  are,  evidently, the  Oxyurus  curvola, 
the  pointed-tailed  pin  worm  of  the  horse,  found  in  the 
large  intestine.  Give  the  horse  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine  well  shaken  up  in  one  pint  of  raw  linseed 
oil.  The  medicine  is  most  effective  when  given  on 
an  empty  stomach  after  a  fast  of  12  to  18  hours  (e.  g.} 
the  horse  not  being  fed  at  night,  the  drench  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  the  morning  before  feeding).  The  oils  should 
be  followed  by  a  light  bran-mash  diet  for  24  hours, 
after  which  give  either  in  a  ball  or  drench,  one  ounce 
each  of  best  aloes  and  ginger.  Continue  the  mash 


diet  until  freely  purged.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
make  an  infusion  of  quassia  chips  by  pouring  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  over  four  or  five  ounces  of 
the  chijps  and  allowing  them  to  stand  for  an  hour  or 
longer.  Then  inject  per  rectum,  one-half  in  the 
morning  and  the  remaining  half  at  evening.  The  in¬ 
jection  should  be  milk-warm  when  given.  As  soon 
as  the  above  course  is  completed,  give  the  mare  one 
of  the  following  powders  in  her  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  :  Dry  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces  ;  Peruvian 
bark  and  ginger,  of  each  eight  ounces  ;  powdered 
gentian,  one  pound  ;  mix  and  make  into  30  powders. 
Occasional  bran  mashes  should  be  given  at  night  to 
keep  the  bowels  open.  Repeat  the  whole  course  of 
treatment  after  three  weeks.  DR.  f.  l.  k. 

A  Hog  Sheds  His  Skin. 

C.  P. ./.,  Howell,  Mich.— I  had  a  litter  of  pigs  farrowed  the  first 
of  May.  When  they  were  six  months  old,  they  would  aver 
age  about  240  pounds  each.  I  expected  to  sell  them  soon,  but 
noticed  that  one  had  dirty,  bloody  spots  over  its  body.  I  thought 
the  others  might  have  been  fighting  it,  and  took  it  away  from  the 
rest.  I  fed  it  then  bran  mash,  burned  corn,  sulphur  with  some 
milk.  It  ate  well  all  the  time,  not  so  well  of  corn  as  it  did  before 
feeding  bran  mash.  I  found  those  bloody  spots  getting  larger 
and  going  all  over  Its  body.  We  gave  it  a  good  scrubbing  with 
warm  soap  suds.  After  about  a  month,  its  hide  and  hair  all  came 
off  in  one  pelt  from  its  neck  to  tail,  except  on  the  belly,  leaving  a 
raw  sore  over  the  back  and  sides.  Since  then  the  hide  has  been 
coming  off  from  the  head.  They  had  been  fed  on  wheat  middlings, 
until  we  began  to  husk  corn,  then  fed  corn.  They  had  been  run 
ning  in  an  orchard,  where  they  had  all  the  apples  they  wanted, 
until  about  three  weeks  before  this  one  began  to  be  ailing.  The 
hog’s  back  is  beginning  to  heal,  but  very  slowly.  What  ails  him, 
and  what  ought  I  to  have  done  ? 

Ans. — This  appears  to  have  been  an  aggravated  case 
of  eruption  and  sloughing  of  the  skin,  probably  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  blood.  A  course  of  arsenic  in 
the  form  of  the  liquor  arsenici  et  hydroagyri  iodidi, 
in  doses  of  two  to  three  teaspoonfuls  once  daily, 
would,  probably,  have  been  effectual  in  checking  the 
eruption.  An  occasional  application  of  the  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment,  or  of  pine  tar  and  vaseline,  would  now 
favor  the  healing.  dr.  f.  l.  k. 

“  A  Heaping  Bushel.” 

H.  8.  L.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.— How  many  cubic  inches  are  there  in  a 
New  York  State  standard  heaping  bushel,  such  as  is  used  in 
measuring  apples  or  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — The  standard  bushel  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Winchester  bushel,  and  contains  2,150.42  cubic 
inches.  In  measuring  such  articles  as  apples,  potatoes, 
etc.,  the  measure  is  usually  heaped,  which  adds  some¬ 
thing  to  the  bulk,  though  just  how  much  it  is  difficult 
to  say. 


BOWKER’S 

BONE 


AND 


WOODASH 

FERTILIZER. 

(Registered.) 

A  new  combination  of  Un¬ 
leached  Hardwood  Canada 
Ashes  and  Fresh  Ground 
Bone  (dissolved).  Ammonia 
fixed;  phosphoric  acid  avail¬ 
able.  Price  .... 

Only  $25  per  ton. 

See  reading  columns  this 
week’s  paper  for  particu¬ 
lars,  and  address  .... 

BOWKER  COMPANY, 
43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


Standards 


is* 


HAND  GARDEfj 

* ^Lce»«of  1896-  Be‘ter 

°  1897.  r 


ofAinerica 


Combination 
Seeder  A  TOOLS 
and  in 

Culti- 
vator. 


Double  Wheel 
HOE. 


Recommended  by  Market  Gardiners. 

A  dozen  Styles  to  select  from.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  address  of  nearest  supply  depot  to 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Sole  Makers, 

New  York  and  Boston. 


BRADLEYS 


Comparative  field  tests  always  reveal  the 
superior  crop-producing  powers  of  Bradley’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  plant  gets  from  them  more  food  to  the 
pound  than  from  any  other  brands.  That’s  why 
they  produce  larger,  better,  and  earlier  crops.  Ask 
for  “Bradley’s”  and  you  will  get  the  best.  Insist 
upon  having  Bradley’s  and  refuse  all  substitutes. 

Our  1897  “American  Fanner,” 
rich  in  farm  facts,  free. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,—  Cleveland,  O.,— Augusta,  Ga. 


□FERTILIZERS 


{VEGETABLE  GROWING  IS  PROFITABLE. { 

•  "  The  use  of  NITRATE  OF  SODA  either  sinaly  or  in  combination  with  other  fertilizers  *ives  * 

wonderf u  1  results  on  al  1  vegetables,  and  makes  their  cultivation  profitable.  For  Cabbage ,  Beets,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes, etc.,  it  has  no  equal.  In  one  instance  the  use  of  $4.00  worth  NITRATE 
OF  SOD  A  increased  the  value  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes  $92.03  over  an  unfertilized  acre,  and  $82.37 
over  an  acre  fertilized  with  20  tons  of  barn-yard  manure  at  a  cost  of  $30.00.  Experience  teaches  that 
NITRATE  OF  SODA  is  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  source  of  NITROGEN.  How  to  use  it 
and  other  facts  of  value  in  “  POOD  FOE/C  M  UARRIQ  Unro+nn  Firm  P  0  U  V 
I=XJJA.3SrTS,”  sent  IB’IR.IEIE  to  any  address.  Oi  ITI.  njUllflO,  MUfcTOfl  131111,  Ui,  N,  li 


"V 


We  have  a  plan  by  which  Farmers  can  get 

TOOL  CHESTS 


Containing  of  first-class  quality  (guaranteed)  every  tool — Axes,  Saws  and  Planes  included— necessary 
to  repair  vehicles,  machines  or  build  a  house.  Three  two-cent  stamps  and  the  name  of  this  paper 
required  for  particulars.  Powell  Fertilizer  ds  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore*  Jud. 


FERTILIZE"' 

ECONOMIZE 

and  add  to  the  fertility  you  already  ( 
have  stored  up  in  the  soil.  That’s  a  > 
bank  that  will  honor  every  draft  you 
make  upon  it  if  you  are  only  liberal 
in  your  deposits.  Every  crop  you 
grow  can  be  increased  in  quantity  and 
improved  in  quality  by  a  liberal  use  of  ( 
our  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertil-  1 
izers.  They  are  honestly  prepared  1 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  require-  ( 
ments  of  every  variety  of  plant  life.  , 
Ammoniating  material, acid  phosphates 
and  Potash  always  on  hand  for  those 
who  desire  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers. 1 
The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co., Cleveland, 0. 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 


for  all  kinds  of 

Field  and  Carden 

■j  A r.  P*"P,P"  Supplied  in  car- 

11  Ail  II W  Ilf)  N  *oad  lots>  direct  from  Ca- 
"Tit-"” nadian  storehouses,  in 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 
der  personal  supervision. 
Guaranteed  quality  and 
S\  weight.  Write  for  free  pam- 
y}  phlet  and  price-list. 

F.  R.  LA  LOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO. 


For  Sale 


Successful 


growers  of  fruits,  berries, 

and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  w%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY 

RUNNER  CUTTER. 

A  scientific  and  practical 
invention  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  strawberry 
growers.  Automatically 
Gathers  and  cuts  off  the  Runners 
from  the  plants  as  fast  as 
you  walk  along  the  row.  By 
its  use  methods  of  culture 
can  be  followed  which 
Reduces  Labor  Fully  One-Half, 
Raising  large,  high-color¬ 
ed  berries,  independent 
of  the  drought, thus  giv¬ 
ing  users  of  this  tool  a 
great  'advantage  over 
their  competitors.  All 
about  it  in  circulars, 
sent  free. 


Address 


THE  CARTER 
MFC.  CO., 

JACKSON ,  MICH. 


-Fruit  Farm  of  12  acres,  and  a  line 


WANTED 


markets. 


Also,  24  acres  with  the  above,  if  desired. 

N.  S.  PLATT,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


-Buyers  for  farm  of  72  acres.  In 
famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va. 
Only  14  mile  from  Normal  College,  Store,  P.  O.,  etc. 
Good  house.  Price,  $20  ^  acre;  easy  terms  of  payment. 
Mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  C.  A.  Cutting,  liellance,  Va. 
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Our  bush  beans  were  planted  May  6. 
Rogers’  Lima  Wax,  seed  from  H.  A. 
Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  June  6, 
white  flowers,  bushes  a  foot  high,  small 
and  large  pods  17  to  a  bush,  the  largest 
being  about  two  inches  long.  July  10, 
first  picking.  Pushes  15  inches  high, 
very  productive  of  pods  two  to  three 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
of  variable  shape  ;  tender  and  string¬ 
less.  July  13,  still  quite  stringless. 
August  3,  one  of  the  most  prolific  va¬ 
rieties  of  bush  beans  that  we  have. 
This  was  one  of  the  novelties  of  last 
year,  and  is  this  year  placed  in  some  of 
the  novelty  lists.  The  color  of  the  pods 
is  of  a  semi-transparent  lemon  color,  but 
the  variable  shape  and  flabbiness  of  the 
pods  will  prevent  this  variety  becoming 
a  market  favorite.  In  quality,  the  beans 
are  tender  and  of  delicate  flavor. 

New  Davis  Kidney  Wax  bean,  from 
William  H.  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
July  G,  the  bushes  were  about  20 
inches  high,  averaging  54  pods,  large 
and  small,  to  a  plant.  The  pods  are 
straight,  about  six  inches  long,  half  an 
inch  wide.  Many  of  the  pods  were  yel¬ 
low  J uly  6.  W e  find  this  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  and  most  prolific  of  wax  beans.  The 
earlier  beans  are  stringless  ;  later  they 
become  stringy.  This  novelty  was  first 
offered  last  year.  The  seeds  are  white 
and  of  kidney  shape,  and  we  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  would  prove  a  valuable 
variety  for  canning. 

Crimson  Beauty,  from  Frank  Ford  & 
Son,  Ravenna,  O.  Planted  May  6,  as 
were  all  the  varieties  that  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of.  July  6,  bushes  seven  inches 
high,  the  pods  about  five  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  broad.  Not  abso¬ 
lutely  stringless,  but  nearly  so  at  this 
time.  The  bushes  seem  about  as  pro¬ 
lific  as  they  well  can  be.  One  bush 
pulled  at  random,  bore  29  pods,  all 
straight.  July  17,  the  plants  were  15 
inches  high,  exceedingly  productive  of 
nods  averaging  five  inches  in  length, 
averaging  five  large  beans  in  a  pod. 

Earliest  Red  Valentine,  from  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York.  July  6, 
the  bushes  were  about  17  inches  high, 
the  pods  averaging  four  inches  long, 
round,  and  all  flesh,  slightly  stringy. 
Counting  the  pods  on  one  bush  taken 
at  random,  there  were  57  pods,  large  and 
small.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  differs 
from  the  Early  Red  Valentine  except  in 
earliness.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  about  a 
week  earlier. 

Valentine  Wax  bean,  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  New  York.  June  30,  the  bushes 
were  12  inches  high.  July  5,  pods  nearly 
straight,  the  largest  at  this  date  being 
four  inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  nearly  stringless. 
About  1G  pods  to  a  plant,  10  per  cent  of 
which  being  yellow.  This  variety  is 
probably  as  early  as  any  Wax  bean. 
The  pods  are  fleshy  and  the  quality  of 
the  best  for  snaps.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  varieties  that  we  have  tried, 
considering  the  height  of  the  bush. 

Keeney’s  Rustless  Golden  Wax,  from 
Thorburn  &  Co.  July  6,  half  bush,  half 
vine,  from  12  to  15  inches  high,  small 
and  large  pods  40  to  a  plant  which  still 
bears  great  numbers  of  flowers  and  buds. 
The  pods  are  slighly  curved,  the  longest 
at  this  time  being  four  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  broad.  July  17,  the  pods, 
even  when  almost  mature,  are  nearly 
stringless.  The  color  is  a  bright  yellow 
and  the  quality  first-rate.  The  plants 
continue  to  bear  during  an  unusually 
long  season. 

Longfellow  Rush  bean,  from  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.  This  is  a  green- 
podded  variety  and  among  the  first  to 
mature.  Half-grown  pods  were  picked 
June  30;  the  bushes  were  then  a  foot 
high  and  very  prolific.  Long,  narrow, 
fat  peds  July  6,  bushes  were  upwards 
of  20  inches  high,  some  of  the  pods  being 


curved,  some  being  straight,  the  longest 
being  six  inches,  width  half  an  inch. 
July  17,  long,  round,  fleshy  pods,  some¬ 
what  stringy.  About  20  pods  to  a  bush. 

Marvel  of  Paris,  July  6,  vines  a  foot 
high  a  couple  of  days  later  than  Long¬ 
fellow.  July  17,  vines  20  inches  high, 
pink  flowers,  pods  of  a  green  color  and 
straight.  The  longest  about  six  inches, 
half  an  inch  broad.  Thirty,  small  and 
large,  pods  to  a  plant.  The  beans  are 
stringy  and  it  is  not  apparent  why  the 
variety  should  be  called  “Marvel.” 

Resides  the  above  varieties  of  beans, 
we  raised  the  following  kinds  sent  to  us 
by  Richard  Nott  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
viz, :  Nos.  35,  45,  56,  65,  75  and  85.  As 
these  have  not  been  named,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  would  be  valueless  to  our 
readers  . 


Facts 

Are  worth  more  than  theories.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
pure,  rich,  nourishing  blood  is  given,  and  good 
health  established  and  maintained  by  taking 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s 


p:i1c  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
*1X0  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

Superior  Quality.  Carefully  Graded. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries ,  Strawberries 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  etc 

I  offer  all  standard  varieties.  Introducer  of  the 
PEA  KL  GOOSE  BE  it  It  V.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Fruit  Plants  in  United  States. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOL).  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MY  Catalogue  of  Strawberry  Plants  CD  CL 
80  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL.  Olyphant.  Pa.  itlLL 


CHOICE*  STRAWBERRIES 

_  FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 

iqS®*  BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  JFLANSBURGH,  LESLIE,  Michigan. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Sixty  varieties.  Best  plants  at  lowest  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville.  Mich. 


Bv  Mail,  $1.50  for  $1. 

12  Glen  Mary  Strawberry . 75c. 

12  Loudon  Raspberry . 75c.. 

Catalogue  Free. 

T.  C  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


of  all  kinds  at  right 
prices.  Catalogue  F 
with  remarks  on  BtRtiy  growing  free. 

It.  J.  STAHEL1N,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


IT  PAYS 


to  Grow  Strawberries.  Send 
i  for  our  15th  Annual  Catalogue  and 
get  started  right.  First  -  class 
plants  at  low  prices.  All  about  the  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  8LAYMAKEK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Currants 
Grapes.  Gooseberries.  Novelties,  etc 

Our  illustrated  70-page  1807  Catalogue  tells  how 
to  plant  and  grow  fruit.  Our  Free  offer  on  page  2  and 
low  prices  will  save  you  money.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  M.  BltANDT  &  SON,  Box  475,  Franklin,  Ohio. 


ern  seeds. 


MAI  I  9  Q  F  A  v  °  K  i T  K> 

■  L*  Lai  WV  the  coming  new 
STKAWBEhUY.  ltdefles  competition. 
40  other  kinds.  Kaspberries.  Blackber¬ 
ries.  Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS  lor  Second-crop  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Double  crop  and  earlier  than  north- 
Cat.  free.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station.  Md 


IT’S  NOT  LIKE  OTHERS. 

We  mean  our  Catalogue.  In  addition  to  honest 
descriptions  of  the  best  fruits  in  cultivation  it 
gives  full  information  about  how  to  care  for 
them,  and  now  is  the  time  to  decide  what  you  are 
going  to  plant.  Don’t  wait  till  spring.  Send 
your  list  now,  and  whether  much  or  little,  our 
prices  will  astonish  you. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


KGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Arc.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  1  be. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESC1I,  Fredoula,  N.  V. 


CITY 

vStrawberry 

LVfir  •  I nrrrt*  flnrl  enlist  ^ 


Fi  nest  flavor ;  I  arge  and  solid. 

Bear  enormously.  Donald’s 
Eluiira  Asparagus  Hoots;  a 
new  production  of  rare  merit. 
Greensboro  Peach,  Japan 
Plums,  Small  Fruits,  Tenn. 
Peach  Seed.  Catalogue  FREE. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  Ml>. 


Dug,  Shipped,  and 
perhaps  planted  all 
the  same  day. 


Plants 


Our  Stock  is 
First-Class. 
PRICES  LOW. 


AND  ALL  NURSERY  STOCK,  does  best  when  replanted  as  soon  after  digging  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  dig  and  ship  the  same  day.  You  do  your  part  as  well,  and  the  risk  of  loss  is 

practically  removed.  Special  Discount  for  early  orders.  AS"  Our  Fruit  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write 
for  it.  Orange  Co.  Nurseries,  Established  1884.  T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


THE  FINEST  LOT  OF _  — 

Peach  Trees 

in  the  country,  including  the  new  TFIUMPH,  SNEED, 
GREENSBORO,  FITZGERALD  and  BOKARA, 

Everything  else  in  the  nursery  line.  Write  for  our  168  page  catalogue  free. 
Cut  prices  on  large  lots.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  344  Painesville,  O. 


IUMPH 


The  only  Y ellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


PEACH  TREES 


JOS 


■  75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 

stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 
plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach 

BLACK.  SON  &.  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN.  N.J. 


CAMPBELL  S  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

CRAPE 


Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vigorous, 
very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need  not  be 
swallowed.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  of  J 
Grape  Vines  In  the  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 
Currant.  Catalogue  free.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Frcclonia,  New  York. 


fruit  Ws 

and  Small  Fruits! 


LORENTZ  PEACH 

The  best  for  the  least  money.  Biggest  I 
stock,  completest  assortment.  Small 
fruits,  fruit  trees,  roses,  vines,  shrubs —  [ 
for  the  largest  growers  and  the  smallest. 
Crates  and  baskets.  Illustrated  descrip- 1 
|  tive  and  price  catalog  free  upon  request.  [ 
REID'S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 

■PORAPO BLACKBERRY! 


TREES 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  THIS  SPRING? 

Don’t  delay  or  another  year  Is  lost.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  buy  direct  from  the  grower,  fresh-dug,  well- 
ripened  stock,  true  to  name.  Send  at  once  for  our 
new  catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 

_  in  I  i  Established  1869.  150  acres. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental.  I  j|,e  ge0i  At  sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a  hardy 
Constitution.  A  sickly,  weak  tree  constitutionally  must  be  short¬ 
lived  and  unfruitful.  Our  method  of  growing  stock  is  correct,  and  a 
well-guarded  parentage  is  the  principle  on  which  to  make 
Long-lived  Fruit  Trees  Such  trees  we  make  and  sell.  The 
secret  With  quotations,  together  with  strong  words  from  scores  of 
men  who  witness  to  the  value  of  our  stock  because  Started  right,  will  be  mailed  you  for 
the  asking.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


LOSING  MONEY 

That’s  what  hundreds  of  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  doing  yearly,  paving 
Three  Profits  on  TREKS  and  PLANT-,  bought  of  Agents  and  Dealers. 
Order  direct  from  the  Nurseries.  Prompt  attention;  courteous  dealings.  Best 
Trees.  Half  your  money  saved.  Then  money  Is  lost  buying  cheap  small 
Trees,  or  cheap  big  ones  that  never  grow  or  succeed.  What  you  want  is  the  best 
young,  thrifty  Trees,  fullof  vitality,  vigor  and  health.  See  what  we  can  do  for 
you  by  sending  for  our  catalogue  of  bargains,  free. 


^  Young’s  Nurseries,  Fred.  E.  Young,  Prop.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ROGERS! 
RARGAINS 


ARE  A  CURE  FOR  HARO  TIMES. 


They  are  all  healthy) 
thrifty,  well-rooted,  freth- 
dug,  young  trees.  Cherries  and  Dwarf  Pears.  4>^c  ;  Apples,  5c.;  Standard 
Pears  and  Plums.  6c.  and  7c  Our  new  catalogue  (Free),  gives  sizes,  varie¬ 
ties  and  prices  on  large  and  small  lots.  Alsi  SPECIAL  BARGAINS  lor 
early  orders  on  largest  trees.  5  to  7  feet  and  6  to  8  feet:  Cherries, 
9c.  and  10c.  Pears  and  Plums.  12c.  and  13c  Setter  Stock  never  grew. 
Low  prices  given  on  Currants.  Gooseberries,  Grape  Vines,  etc  It  you 
want  to  save  an  honest  dollar,  write  us  to-day.  It’s  impossible  tohe 
too  early,  but  it's  easy  to  be  too  late. 

KOtiiiKS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Everything  choice  for  the  fruit  grower  at  first  cost. 

Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MYKR  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Conn 


GLEN  MARY 

STRAWBERRY. 

75,000  Extra  Fine  Plants  from  originator’s 
grounds.  For  priced  Catalogue  of  this  and  other 
small  fruits,  address 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


10  Varieties 


OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
100  of  each  for  $2  50.  Columbian 
Raspberry,  lowest  rates.  W.  L.  MUSSELMAN, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


Stark  fruit  Book 

contains  new  and  copyright 

colored  plates  of  over 
IOO  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  IOO  and 
up.  Stark  Bro’s,  Stark,  Mo. 

L»BL 


BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS 

Hardy  and  in  great  assortment.  Splendid  general  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  including  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  ltoses,  fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Etc.  If  you’re  wise  you’ll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  KVEIIGREEN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Evergreen  IVia.  (Succcessors  to  George  Finney.) 


100  BEST  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 


delivered  free  by  mail,only31.  IOO  best 
evergreens  2  to  5  ft.  delivered  east  of 
Rocky  Mts.,only  #10.  Write  forfree 
catalogue  and  price  list  &  50  big 
bargains, selections  from  complete 
nursery  stock.  Cash  paid  forget¬ 
ting  up  clubs  or  to  salesmen  with 
without  experience.  Address 

D.  HILL 

EVERGREEN  SPCIALIST,  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


GOOSEBERRY 


AND  CURRANT— 50  000. 
Other  Nursery  Stock. 

T  G.  AijHMBAD.  Nursery.  Williamson,  N.  Y 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREKS, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  JP.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


450,000  TPFFS 

800  varieties.  Also  G  ru  pea,  *  in  uU  I  rults,et^T5est  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samplo currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCII,  IredonU,  S.  X. 
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Weeds,  Bran  and  Mustard  Seed. 

R.  G.,  Cambridge,  Pa. — The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  24,  says,  “Weedicide  is  the  latest 
name  for  Crimson  clover.”  Correct 
you  are  !  I  have  sowed  some  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons,  always  getting  the  seed 
from  a  “reliable  (?)  seedsman”,  and 
have  found  as  high  as  14  different  kinds 
of  foreigners. 

I  will  send  you  a  sample  of  my  clover 
which  was  sown  about  July  1.  I  will 
send  average  stalks  ;  these  show  what 
it  will  do  in  this  locality.  You  can  then 
judge  for  yourself  whether  it  will  pay 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  weeds  for  the 
value  of  the  clover.  I  will  inclose  a 
sample  of  bran  with  the  clover ;  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  tell  whether  you  think  that 
it  will  pay  to  sell  grain  and  buy  bran, 
and  then  light  mustard  for  the  next  five 
or  ten  years. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  was  the  weediest  speci¬ 
men  of  bran  we  ever  saw. 

Tip  Propagated  Blackberries. 

W.  M.  S.,  New  Carlisle,  0. — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  January  9,  F.  C.  C.  asks 
whether  there  is  a  variety  of  blackberry 
that  can  be  propagated  by  tips  instead 
of  suckers.  Agawam  is  readily  propa¬ 
gated  in  this  manner,  when  the  bushes 
are  one  and  two  years  old,  as  this 
variety,  when  young,  has  a  tendency  to 
creep  on  the  ground  like  the  dewberry. 
After  two  years  old,  the  plants  are  per¬ 
fectly  upright  in  growth.  However,  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  of  propagating 
any  variety  of  blackberries  is  from  root 
cuttings  ;  by  this  means,  one  gets  a 
much  finer  plant  than  can  be  obtained 
by  any  other  method.  My  selection  of 
varieties  to  plant  as  far  north  as  Bath, 
would  be  Stone’s  Hardy,  Eldorado  and 
Ancient  Briton. 

Sulphur  and  Potato  Scab. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — When  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  last  spring,  I  treated  about 
half  the  seed  with  corrosive  sublimate. 
These  were  planted,  and  next  to  them 
untreated  potatoes  were  planted,  and  a 
little  further  away,  more  untreated  po¬ 
tatoes  were  planted  in  furrows  that  had 
been  dressed  lightly  with  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur.  At  digging  time,  I  found  scabby 
potatoes  on  the  drier,  gravelly  spots  in 
all  parts  of  the  field.  The  yield  from 
the  treated  seed  was  no  smoother  than 
from  the  untreated.  I  thought  that  the 
rows  treated  with  sulphur  were  some 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  but 
there  were  some  scabby  potatoes  there. 

A  part  of  the  field  grew  potatoes  last 
year,  and  part  cabbage,  but  neither  part 
had  smoother  potatoes  than  the  other. 
The  previous  year’s  crop  was  quite 
smooth.  My  experience  this  year  indi¬ 
cates  that  our  station  workers  have  ad¬ 
vocated  a  cure  for  scab,  before  thor¬ 
oughly  testing  it.  That  would  be  a  very 
bad  practice,  for  failure  brings  the 
teachings  of  station  workers  into  disre¬ 
pute.  I  have  valued  very  highly  the 
recommendations  from  our  stations,  and 
shall  be  glad  if  some  explanation  of  my 
experience  this  year  can  be  given  which 
will  leave  my  faith  in  station  teachings 
unshaken. 

I  used  about  two  pounds  of  sulphur  on 
six  rows  40  rods  long.  I  used  the  dry 
powder  gun,  and  dusted  the  open  fur¬ 


rows.  The  dressing  seems  light.  Was  it? 
A  few  weeks  since,  there  was  some  ref¬ 
erence  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  experiments 
at  the  New  Jersey  Station  with  sulphur; 
have  they  been  followed  far  enough  to 
justify  recommending  any  particular 
practice  ?  1  wish  to  learn  how  to  grow 
potatoes  free  from  scab,  which  is  now 
the  greatest  drawback  in  growing  the 
crop. 


Little  Men 

and  Women 

We  call  them  little  men  and 
little  women,  but  they  are 
neither.  They  have  ideas  and 
ways  all  their  own.  Fortu¬ 
nately  they  soon  become  fond 
of  cod-liver  oil,  when  it  is 
o;iven  to  them  in  the  form  of 

SCOTT S  EMULSION.  This 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  in 
existence  for  all  the  wasting 
diseases  of  early  life.  The 
poorly  nourished,  scrofulous 
child;  the  thin,  weak,  fretting 
child;  the  young  child  who 
does  not  grow ;  ail  take  Scott's 
Emulsion  without  force  or 
bribe.  It  seems  as  if  they  knew 
that  this  meant  nourishment 
and  growth  for  bones,  muscles 
and  nerves. 

Book  telling  more  about  it,  free. 

It  won't  pay  to  try  a  substitute  for  | 
Scott's  Emulsion  with  the  children. 
They  will  relish  the  real  thing. 

For  sale  at  50c.  and  $1.00,  by  all 
druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


Proud 


Garden 


Our  varieties  of1 
both  Vegetable  and 
Flower  SEEDS  are 
strictly'  up-to-date.  ’ 
Our  beautiful  Gar¬ 
den  and  Farm  Man¬ 
ual  for  1897  will 
help  your  selec¬ 
tions. 

We  will  send  it  together 
with  a  packet  each  of  our 
beautiful  New  Branching 
Asters  and  our  New  > Sen¬ 
sation  Lettuce ,  on  receipt 


of  only 

10  Cts. 

Our  regular  catalogue 
price  of  each  of  these  ex¬ 
quisite  novelties  being  10 
cents  per  packet. 

Semi  at  Once. 


Johnson  &  Stokes,  'Sill S*X & 

MWNAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAi 


GREGORY’S! 


HOME 

GROWN 


SEEDS 


are  known  the  country  over  to  be  excep¬ 
tionally  reliable.  They  have  a  reputation  of 
forty  years  back  of  them.  They  are  sold 
under  three  warrants.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  plant  without  consult- 
ingGregory’s Vegetable  and^-r;  ...  ...  . 

Flower  Seed  Cataloguefor  J-yZ 0 
it  describes  with  engrav-y^vA  / 

Inga  several  new  vege-  ( 
tables  of  great  merit 
to  be  found  in  no 
other.  Catalogue 
sent  free  to  anyone 
anywhere. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY 
&  SON, 

MARBLEHEAD, 

MASS. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  DATS. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Ten  bushels  “  MORTGAGE-LIFTER  OATS”  (new)  the  earliest  and  heaviest 
variety  grown,  bags  Included,  8*6.  24  small  fruits  or  12  hardy  Roses.  FREE,  with  each  order. 

Catalogue  and  samples  on  application.  Write  to-day. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE.  Seedsman,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


“ Worth  $1.00  to  any  Farmer  or  Gardener.” 

“A  most  satisfactory  Business  Document  ” 

Is  what  customers  say  about  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

W ood’s  High  -Grade  Seeds. 

Wood’s  Catalogue  for  1897,  contains  “Honthly  Opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Farm  and  Garden.”  Gives  descriptions,  and 
tells  the  best  ways  of  Planting  and  Cultivating  all  Crops.  Gives 
most  valuable  information  about  Grasses  and  Clovers,  with 
recommendations  as  to  best  Mixtures  for  Meadows  and 
Pastures,  and  contains,  altogether,  the  most  complete  and  re¬ 
liable  information  about  Garden  and  Farm  Crops.  Mailed  free 
$  on  application  to  any  one  intending  to  purchase  seeds.  Write  for  it. 

$ 

t  T.W. Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


$ 

* 

* 

I 


JEBBARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  In  every  climate. 

JERMRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce*earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
0UR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.JerrardCo.,  Caribou.  Maiwe. 


:s^LZEil^ML^L^UTCH-  SALZER’S  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 

Produce  the  fluent  vegetable*  and  choicest  flowers 
wherever  planted— North,  East,  South,  Went.  We  wish 
to  icain  100,000  new  customers  this  year;  with  this  In 
view  we  offer  $1.00  for  14  cents,  postpaid, 

IO  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c _ WORTH  $1.00. 

1  pk*.  Bismarck  Cucumber,  15c«;  1  pkg.  Bed  Ball  Beet, 

10c.;  1  pkjj.  Earliest  Mtiskmclon,  10c.;  1  pkjr.  Earliest 
Carrot,  10c.;  1  pUg.  Emp.  Wilhelm  Lettuce,  15c.;  1  pkgr. 

Giant  Onion,  15c.;  1  pkir*  14  Bay  ltudlsh,  10c.,  and  15 
pkes.  Brilliant  Flowers,  15c.— total  $1.00— sufficient  for 
rare  vegetables  and  exquisite  flowers  all  summer  long! 

Mammoth  farm,  vegetable  and  plant  catalogue,  5  cents 
postage,  or  mailed  free  to  Intending  buyers. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

Jobes’  “Mortgage  Liftt 

Mr.  Frank  Jobes  developed  this  heaviest,  best  yielding  and  most  profitable  variety 
of  Oats.  Named  it  “  Mortgage  Lifter”  because  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a  mort¬ 
gage  to  stay  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown. 

Not  many  for  sale — a  trial  bushel,  fi.25;  10  bushels,  $7.50.  Order  early  to  secure 
some — at  least  write  me  about  them  and  your  seed  potatoes. 

FRANK  P.  JOBES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BATTLES’  TESTED  SEEDS. 

Market  Gardeners,  Farmers  and  all  Seed  lingers,  GET  MY  Fit  ICES  BEFORE 
YOTJ  BUY.  Write  for  1897  Seed  Annual  and  Special  Wholesale  Brice  TAst.  Send  for 
samples  of  any  seeds  you  wish  to  test.  4®"  Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Write  now. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Garden  Seeds  “d  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


BUY  FRESH  KANSAS 

Grass,  Field,  Garden,  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  all  especially  grown  and 
selected  for  Western  soil  and  climate.  Alfalfa,  Kaflireorn  & 
other  forage  plants  for  dry  climate  aspccialty.  Our  elegant  1897  cata¬ 
logue  is  ready  &  will  be  mailed  fkek  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 


KANSAS 
SEED  HOUSE 


j  F.  Barteldeg  Sc  Co. 

1  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 


We  Grow  Seeds. 

Our  Specialties  are : 

Cabbage,  Celery, Onions, Tomatoes, 
Potatoes  and  Improved  Farm  Seeds. 

Prices  low.  Please  ask  for  Catalogue. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Prices  and  Quality  Tell 

Ten  full  size  5c.  pkts  of  tested  Garden  Seeds— 
your  own  selection— Free  by  mail  25c.  Globe  or 
Flat  Danvers  Onion  Seed  (Bnest  strain)  by  mall),  1  lb. 
80c.;  } ■i  lb.,  45c.;  M  lb.,  25c.  Finest  Mix  Sweet  Peas 
(none  better)  1  lb  .  Sac..  %  lb.,  20c  ,  \i  lb..  12c.  Cat.  free. 
Order  at  once.  J.  W.  RAMSEY  &  SON,  Auburn,  N.  Y 


IF  YOU 

BUY 


SEEDS 


, Send  for  Finest  FREE  CATALOGUE 
REST  SEEDS.  LOWEST  PRICES  in 
America.  Valuable  EXTRAS  FREE  with  orders.1 
t?T  If  Market  Gardener  say  Wholesale  Catalogue. 
ALNEER  liltOS.,  No.  30  J>ny8t..  ROCKFOUR.  Ill 


For 

Pleature 
&  Profit. 

Seed  Potatoes,  Plants,  Trees  and  Vines.  Free  cat¬ 
alog,  unique,  common  sense,  tells  the  truth,  See  it 
ana  save 
money. 


“FORD’S  ted  SEEDS 


FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


LOUANBERRY 


Primus  Hybridberry.  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Golden  May¬ 
berry;  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants.  The  Bemis 
Transplanting  Machine  sets  all  kinds  of  Plants  that 
require  Transplanting.  Waters  every  plant.  Price- 
List  free.  I.  &  .1.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 


X  Right  Prices 


T 

%.  Highest  Quality 

z 

4-  — - NEW  SEED  AND  PLANT  BOOK  FOR  '97,  said  to  be  the  best  published,  will 

«§>  be  mailed  free  to  all  gardeners  who  mention  this  paper.  Address 

4-  WM.  HENRY  MAULE/17H  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  contains  everything  good, 
OLD  or  NEW,  in  Vegetable, 
Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Flow¬ 
ering  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc. 

Y0U  NEED  IT. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

TUB  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  83.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  854  marks,  or  1054  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Postroffice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  In 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1897. 


To  our  recent  subscribers,  we  would  say — our  older 
friends  are  well  informed  of  the  fact — that  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  offers  to  send  a  small  tuber  of  the  new  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  potato  to  all  subscribers  who  send  us 
a  two- cent  stamp  to  cover  the  postage.  The  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  is  a  seedling  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  from  trials  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  equal  to  its 
parent  in  all  ways,  and  superior  to  it  in  quality  and 
perfection  of  form. 

© 

In  spite  of  the  severe  cold,  about  50  men  met  at 
Cornwall  last  Monday  to  discuss  the  proposed  plan 
for  a  fruit-growers’  association.  W.  F.  Taber  of 
Poughkeepsie  was  elected  chairman,  and  after  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  tem¬ 
porary  organization.  A  committee  composed  of  35 
well-known  men  representing  both  sides  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  will  meet  at  Poughkeepsie  February  3,  and  per¬ 
manently  organize  and  arrange  for  a  fruit-growers’ 
institute.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  ought  to  come 
together,  and  the  time  seems  ripe  for  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  keep  its  readers  fully 
informed  regarding  the  outcome  of  this  matter.  As 
is  well-known,  we  favor  a  strong  and  complete  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hudson  River  growers.  We  will  gladly 
assist  such  an  enterprise  in  every  possible  way. 

© 

Great  are  the  uses  of  insurance.  The  German 
Government  has  passed  a  number  of  so-called  pure 
food  laws  which  call  for  a  close  inspection  of  American 
food  products.  These  laws  are  so  strictly  enforced  that 
American  shippers  are  always  fearful  lest,  in  some 
way,  they  should  fail  to  meet  all  the  legal  require¬ 
ments.  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Prussia  which 
offers  to  insure  dealers  in  food  products  against  pay¬ 
ing  fines,  etc.  This  company  keeps  its  clients  fully 
informed  regarding  the  pure-food  laws,  and  aids 
them  in  discriminating  between  what  the  law  con¬ 
siders  wholesome  and  impure.  Another  use  of  an 
insurance  company  is  shown  in  the  way  a  rich  New 
York  woman  saved  a  doctor’s  fee.  She  feared  that 
she  had  contracted  a  certain  disease,  but  did  not  wish 
to  pay  for  a  doctor’s  examination.  She,  therefore, 
applied  for  a  life  insurance  policy  for  $50,000.  Three 
experts  gave  her  a  very  careful  examination  and  pro¬ 
nounced  her  sound.  Having  made  sure  of  what  she 
wanted,  she  announced  that  she  had  “  changed  her 
mind”  and  would  not  take  the  policy. 

© 

In  spite  of  the  hard  times,  there  are  plenty  of 
rogues  and  sharks  at  large  among  farmers — and  some 
of  them,  apparently,  make  more  money  than  honest 
men.  A  new  scheme,  and  one  worked  with  great 
success  in  some  localities,  is  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter : 

Please  warn  your  readers  against  the  agent  of  a  New  York 
grocery  firm,  who  travels  through  the  country  selling  $10  “orders” 
of  tea,  or  tea  and  coffee  together,  and  giving  a  fine  set  of  china- 
ware,  a  gold  watch,  or  a  bicycle  as  a  premium  with  every  order. 
He,  also,  takes  orders  for  other  groceries  which  he  promises  to 
ship  by  freight,  and  collect  when  he  comes  around  again  in  three 
months.  He  says  that  he  is  obliged  to  take  cash  in  payment  for 
the  tea  and  coffee  orders,  the  margin  of  profit  being  so  small  (?). 
He  carries  an  order  of  tea  with  him  in  the  wagon,  sells  one 
wherever  he  can,  takes  the  cash  and  promises  to  send  the  pre¬ 
miums  when  he  sends  the  rest  of  the  groceries.  The  other 
groceries  and  the  premiums  never  come,  and  the  buyer  is  left 
with  $10  worth  of  cheap  tea  and  coffee  on  hand.  He  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  say  that  any  prominent  person  has  taken  an  order 
from  him,  even  if  he  has  been  kicked  out  of  that  particular  house. 
He  finds  enough  credulous  buyers  to  make  the  game  very  profit¬ 
able  for  him.  A.  s.  o. 

Ballston  Center,  N.  Y. 

You  will  notice  that  this  fellow,  like  any  other  hum¬ 
bug,  plays  the  old  game  of  offering  “  something  for 
nothing.”  We  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that 


farmers  who  are  sharp  and  keen  in  ordinary  business 
matters,  can  be  tricked  by  such  transparent  schemes. 
It  is  a  safe  rule  to  avoid  all  business  dealings  with 
strangers.  For  the  one  angel  that  you  might  enter¬ 
tain  unawares,  you  are  likely  to  deal  with  a  dozen 
imps. 

© 

Dairymen  will  do  well  to  study  with  some  care  the 
various  feeding  problems  which  are  stated  this  week. 
Every  year  theory  and  practice  are  getting  closer  and 
closer  together  in  the  silo.  Sweet  pasture  grass  of 
June  is  still  the  ideal  “balanced  ration.”  We  cannot 
copy  it  with  any  combination  of  dry  grain  and  hay 
and  drinking  water.  What  about  the  winter  feeding 
of  those  mules — page  95  ?  It  seems  too  bad  to  stuff 
an  idle  mule  with  high-priced  hay.  We  want  all  the 
experience  with  feeding  ensilage  to  mules  and  horses 
that  we  can  get.  How  much  may  we  safely  feed  ? 
What  grain  is  best  to  go  with  it  ? 

O 

It  is  said  that  not  a  single  line  of  steam  railroad 
has  been  built  in  Massachusetts  since  1893  !  A  large 
mileage  of  electric  and  other  light  roads  has  been  put 
down,  but  in  New  England,  at  least,  the  steam  rail¬ 
road  seems  to  have  reached  its  growth.  In  fact  the 
electric  lines  are  likely  to  take  business  away  from 
many  of  the  present  steam  lines.  It  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  this  is  to  be  regretted.  The  light  electric 
roads  running  into  the  country  will  be  likely  to  aid 
farmers — at  least  they  will  offer  a  chance  to  take  up 
improved  methods  and  crops.  In  a  section  like  the 
Peninsula  composed  of  Delaware  and  eastern  Mary¬ 
land,  electric  roads  would  be  of  great  value  to  farm¬ 
ers.  At  present,  the  Pennsylvania  road  has  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  freight  and  passenger  business.  If 
farmers  could  get  their  produce  in  car-load  lots  to 
Wilmington,  they  would  secure  competitive  rates,  for 
several  roads  center  there.  They  do  not  need  more 
tracks  laid  by  the  Pennsylvania,  but  they  do  need 
competing  lines. 

© 

There  are  women  in  our  large  towns  and  cities 
who  seem  to  prefer  the  society  of  a  dog  or  cat  to  that 
of  a  child.  Of  late  years,  a  sort  of  craze  for  Angora 
cats  has  afflicted  such  people,  and  some  of  our  readers 
would  be  astounded  could  they  know  what  expensive 
care  is  lavished  upon  these  worthless  pets.  Instead 
of  preaching  against  the  folly  of  adopting  a  cat  in 
place  of  a  child,  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  suggest  to  its 
readers  the  practice  of  supplying  the  demand  for  such 
animals.  Few  of  us  would  spend  $G  of  our  hard- 
earned  money  for  a  quart  of  Christmas  strawberries, 
but  if  the  millionaire  cares  to  do  it,  let  us  remember 
that  the  money  is  finally  divided  among,  at  least,  25 
different  workers.  Let  us  encourage  the  rich  to  spend 
twice  as  much  as  they  now  do  for  American-grown 
luxuries.  If  they  want  cats  or  rats  or  woodchucks, 
go  and  breed  the  animals  for  them.  They  will  not 
buy  old  “Tom”  or  “Tige” — they  want  the  silky  hair 
and  the  laziness  of  the  so-called  house  cats.  There 
may  be  a  dozen  people  in  your  town  who  will  pay  as 
much  for  an  “improved”  cat  as  a  dairyman  would  pay 
for  a  Jersey  calf.  The  cat  sale  is  just  as  honorable 
as  the  calf  trade. 

0 

During  the  past  season,  we  had  quite  a  little  to 
say  about  the  plan  of  buying  southern-bred  pullets 
at  live-weight  prices  in  the  New  York  market,  and 
using  them  for  winter  layers  in  place  of  home-bred 
stock.  Readers  have,  evidently,  been  watching  these 
experiments  with  some  interest.  One  lively  friend 
writes  as  follows  : 

Won’t  you  tell  us  some  more  about  those  600  scrub  pullets 
bought  in  New  York  for  Ellerslie  Farm,  last  October  ?  It’s  dol¬ 
lars  to  doughnuts  that  they  haven’t  laid  two  eggs  each  (average) 
to  date. 

We  are  fond  of  doughnuts,  and  like  to  have  our  share 
of  honest  dollars.  Our  friend,  probably,  wouldn’t 
care  to  send  us  a  new  subscription  for  every  egg  those 
pullets  have  averaged.  They  began  laying  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  and  have  steadily  gained  ever  since.  Later  in 
the  season,  we  can  give  more  exact  statements.  Mr. 
O.  W.  Mapes  bought  300  of  these  birds.  They  began 
laying  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  are  doing 
well.  Those  Ellerslie  pullets  could  hardly  be  called 
“  scrubs,”  for  all  of  them  show  more  or  less  Plymouth 
Rock  blood.  A  few  weeks  ago,  we  saw  some  good 
pullets  sold  at  very  low  prices  in  southern  local 
markets.  We  hope  to  try  the  experiment  of  buying 
50  Delaware  pullets  to  compare  with  50  home-raised 
birds. 

© 

Engineers  say  that  the  heat  from  one  pound  of  coal 
will  haul  twice  as  much  freight  to-day  as  it  would  25 
years  ago.  The  coal  is  the  same,  but  the  machinery 
has  been  improved.  Less  heat  and  steam  are  wasted. 

A  pound  of  grain  is  also  the  same  now  as  25  years 
ago,  but  many  cows  have  been  so  developed  and  im¬ 
proved  that  they  get  nearly  twice  as  much  butter  fat 


out  of  the  grain  as  their  ancestors  could.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Cottrell  sends  us  the  following  herd  record  : 

In  the  Ellerslie  herd,  there  are  104  Guernsey  cows  and  heifers 
that  have  completed  a  year’s  work.  The  average  yield  per  cow 
for  12  months  is  5,317  pounds  of  milk  and  318  pounds  of  butter,  85 
per  cent  fat.  Fifteen  cows  have  each  given  over  400  pounds  of 
butter,  62  cows  have  each  given  over  300  pounds  of  butter,  and 
only  five  heifers  have  given  less  than  200  pounds  of  butter  each 
in  a  year. 

Our  opinion  is  that  one  could  not  have  found  in  this 
country  25  years  ago  a  herd  of  104  cows  that  could 
equal  that  record.  It  is  quite  possible  that  other 
American  herds  can  excel  it  this  year.  The  actual 
work  of  a  pound  of  coal  and  of  a  pound  of  grain  has 
been  increased,  but  the  proportion  of  scrub  engines 
is,  probably,  less  than  that  of  scrub  cows. 

© 

Since  we  printed  the  pictures  of  cows’  udders  on 
page  30,  a  few  friends  have  written  to  say  that  a 
poorly-shaped  udder  does  not  always  indicate  a  poor 
milker.  One  friend  in  western  New  York  gives  this 
testimony  : 

Don’t  advise  buttermakers  to  dispose  of  cows  with  udders  like 
Fig.  16,  page  30.  I  have  a  one-half  blood  Jersey  with  such  an 
udder,  that  made  over  12  pounds  of  butter  last  February  on  poor 
fodder  corn,  Strap-leaf  turnips,  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal.  The 
milk  was  skimmed  sweet,  set  in  eight-quart  pans,  and  not  always 
kept  at  the  proper  temperature.  She  is  a  persistent  milker,  but 
never  gave  over  44  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

I  ig.  16’  represented  an  udder  very  light  in  front. 
We  would  never  advise  a  dairyman  to  sell  a  cow 
simply  on  the  strength  (or  weakness)  of  her  external 
appearance.  The  scales  and  Babcock  test  should 
settle  that  question.  The  dairy  thief  may  be  the 
handsomest  cow  in  the  herd.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
our  friend  would  buy  a  cow  with  a  light  front  udder 
unless  he  knew,  from  certain  evidence,  that  she  was 
a  heavy  milker.  We  become  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  secretive 
power  of  the  udder  glands  by  handling.  You  may 
make  the  muscles  large,  but  glands  are  not  built  up 
that  way  I 

© 

BREVITIES. 

I  saw  an  old  man  with  the  weight  of  age 
Upon  his  shoulders,  toiling  day  by  day, 

To  plant  an  orchard;  that  his  closing  page 
Might  stand  to  bless  him  when  he  passed  away. 

So,  day  by  day,  with  boyish  hope  he  toiled 
Among  his  trees— content  to  think  that,  when 
His  few  remaining  strands  of  life  were  coiled, 

His  work  might  stand  to  bless  his  fellow  men. 

And  nursed  by  love  the  trees  grew  straight  and  tall 
To  fruitage;  but  the  old  man  sadly  grieved — 

It  was  not  fair  and  mellow  fruit  at  all, 

But  sour  and  stunted ;  baffled  and  deceived— 

The  fair  ideal  of  his  life  laid  low, 

In  hopeless  sorrow  of  old  age  he  wept, 

Till  through  his  passion’s  bitter  ebb  and  flow, 

A  voice  with  tone  of  cooling  comfort  crept ! 

Weep  not,  old  man,  but  let  your  days  be  spent 
In  grafting  better  fruit,  thus  may  you  leave, 

A  nobler  thought,  the  truth  that  God  has  sent 
A  higher  life  to  graft  on  hearts  that  grieve.” 


Potato  rot  is  a  tuber  kill. 

Wuat’s  a  man  without  a  plan  ? 

The  portable  fence  must  be  well  posted. 

It  is  always  time  to  prune  the  ache  corn  crop. 

The  sale  that  “  sells  ”  a  customer  seldom  pays. 

W  hat  is  the  best  acid  for  a  successful  pro  test  ? 

Prune  the  hardy  scrubs  with  an  ax  right  on  the  head. 

Dried  blood  for  fertilizer,  but  tried  blood  for  the  dairy. 

We  hope  that  your  better  half  has  good  kitchen  quarters. 

“  Old  Dog  Tray  ”  may  be  faithful— but  how  about  Old  Dog 
Trade  ? 

Mushrooms  may  spring  up  in  a  single  night,  but  in  a  single  day 
the  price  falls  down. 

Molasses  and  rice  bran  mixed  are  being  sold  in  New  Orleans 
at  $10  per  ton  for  stock  food. 

So,  while  the  husbandman  stood  off  his  base  in  doubt,  oldjfather 
Time  stepped  up  and  put  him  out  I 

The  best  prohibition  argument  is  a  notice  from  a  railroad  cor¬ 
poration  that  no  drinking  men  will  be  employed. 

We  don’t  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  what  have  you  ever 
done  that  will  compel  your  enemies  to  admit  that  you  are  sound 
and  true  ? 

The  Iowa  dairy  law  regards  milk  with  less  than  three  per  cent 
of  fat  as  partly-skimmed  milk — whether  skimmed  by  the  cow  or 
the  man. 

It  is  easier  for  you  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for 
your  children  to  have  good  teeth  unless  you  give  them  bone¬ 
forming  food  ! 

Perhaps  the  girls  can  introduce  Crimson  clover  to  the  farm 
through  the  flower  garden.  Father  will  see  it,  and,  first  you  know 
he  will  have  it  on  the  farm. 

We  doubt  whether  it  pays  to  have  any  fine  strainer  on  the 
milking  pail.  Dirt  will  stick  there  !  Less  chance  of  its  being 
cleaned  than  there  is  where  the  strainer  is  a  tool  by  itself. 

Do  you  notice  how  little  dry  hay  the  best  dairymen  are  feeding 
in  these  days  of  ensilage  and  cheap  bran  ?  Four  to  five  pounds 
of  clover  are  a  good-sized  dose.  Hay  costs  too  much  compared 
with  ensilage  ! 

Skim-milk  gives  a  better  analysis  than  beer.  How  the  country 
would  boom  if  the  money  now  spent  for  beer  were  spent  for  milk? 
There’s  no  “hop”  in  milk  ?  Let  the  cows  drink  from  a  spring  !  A 
spring  is  as  good  as  a  hop. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

I  noticed  a  lot  of  very  fine  chickens  dressed  capon 
style.  The  dealer  said  that  there  was  no  advantage 
in  this  style  of  dressing  unless  it  might  he  in  the 
weight  of  the  feathers  left  on,  which  isn’t  much. 
Some  unscrupulous  dealer  might  sell  them  to  an  un¬ 
suspecting  and  ignorant  customer  for  capons,  but  few 
would  be  thus  deceived.  They  would  better  be  clean 
picked. 

X  X  t 

I  saw  a  delivery  wagon  from  a  wholesale  meat  firm 
delivering  some  bacon  at  a  restaurant.  The  driver 
took  out  one  piece  at  a  time  and  laid  it  carefully  on 
the  sidewalk,  which  was  covered  with  filth  and  slush 
from  the  dirty  streets.  When  a  sufficient  number  had 
been  laid  out,  they  were  carefully  piled  together  and 
carried  in.  Talk  about  germs,  microbes,  bacteria, 
bacilli,  etc.  !  Verily,  the  city  dweller  knoweth  not 
what  he  eateth  ! 

X  X  X 

There  is  always  more  or  less  damage  to  perishable 
products  by  such  extremely  cold  weather  as  we  have 
just  been  experiencing.  Its  effects  are  plainly  seen 
as  one  walks  through  the  markets,  and  it  stands  the 
purchaser  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  look  well  to  what 
he  is  buying.  The  effects  of  frost  are  more  evident  on 
some  things  than  on  others,  but  some  of  the  hucksters 
have  ways  of  disguising  its  effects  ;  they  can  pur¬ 
chase  frosted  produce  very  cheaply,  and  the  most 
that  they  get  for  it  is  clear  gain. 

X  t  X 

A  certain  grocer  is  selling  strictly  fresh,  new-laid 
eggs  at  retail  for  less  than  the  wholesale  price  of 
such  eggs.  He  also  guarantees  to  replace  all  that 
are  stale,  and  he  has  a  good  many  to  replace,  too. 
But  the  absurdity  is  that  there  should  need  to  be  any 
such  guarantee  on  strictly  fresh-laid  eggs.  The  fact  is 
that  these  are  refrigerator  eggs,  or  in  some  cases,  per¬ 
haps,  limed,  with,  probably,  a  few  fresh  ones  mixed 
in.  They  serve  to  draw  a  not  too  discriminating 
trade,  and  the  replacing  satisfies  the  purchasers.  It 
is  simply  a  trick  of  the  trade. 

X  t  X 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  observing  the 
methods  of  different  retailers  of  provisions  with  whom 
I  deal.  Some  of  them  represent  their  goods  just  as 
they  are.  For  instance,  I  saw  some  egg  plants  on 
one  green  grocer’s  stand,  and  asked  the  price.  “  Oh, 
you  don’t  want  those  ;  they  are  too  far  gone,”  was 


the  reply.  Some  dealers  would  try  to  make  the  buyer 
think  that  the  vegetables  are  all  right,  and,  perhaps, 
succeed,  thereby  making  a  sale,  and — losing  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  That’s  the  sort  of  enterprise  that  doesn’t  pay. 
A  customer  who  buys  under  such  urging,  is  disgusted 
with  himself  and  the  seller,  and  will  avoid  the  latter 
afterward. 

XXX 

“  Have  you  any  small  packages  of  choice  butter  ?” 
I  asked  one  commission  man.  “  No,  not  at  this  time 
of  year  ;  later  we  shall  have  plenty.  We  have  small, 
fancy  packages,  but  the  package  doesn’t  make  the 
butter.”  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  many  a  store. 
The  creameries  make  choice  butter,  but  it  is  put  up 
in  large  tubs.  Most  of  the  smaller  dairies  that  make 
choice  butter  seem  to  have  a  private  trade.  This  is 
best  for  them,  but  not  for  those  who  would  like 
to  buy  choice  butter  in  small  quantities  in  the  general 
market.  Many  make  the  mistake  of  putting  inferior 
butter  into  these  small,  fancy  packages,  but  few 
buyers  are  fooled  thereby.  Better  make  the  butter 
good  in  the  first  place. 

X  X  X 

In  one  commission  house,  I  saw  a  large  pile  of 
crates  of  comb  honey,  nearly  all  White  clover,  and  as 
fine  a  lot  as  I  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  I  asked 
what  price  was  received  for  such,  and  was  told  that 
they  were  trying  to  get  13  cents  for  the  best  grade  ; 
the  second  grade  went  for  a  little  less,  basswood  for 
still  less,  and  so  on  down  to  buckwheat,  which 
brought  seven  to  nine  cents.  This  honey  is  in  pound 
sections,  from  30  to  40  sections  packed  in  a  neat  crate 
made  with  open  sides  so  that  the  honey  shows  off 
well.  Trade  in  honey  is  slow  now  ;  later,  there  is  a 
heavy  demand  from  the  Hebrews,  who  consume  large 
quantities  of  it  during  their  holiday  feasts.  Shippers 
should  bear  this  point  in  mind. 

t  X  X 

A  western  New  York  correspondent  wishes  some¬ 
thing  said  about  cabbage  in  the  market.  He  says 
that  about  100  car-loads  have  been  shipped  from  his 
station,  and  some  of  it  has  paid  the  wrong  way.  One 
shipper  was  requested  to  forward  317.80  to  pay  the 
balance  of  freight  and  commission  on  one  car-load. 
Some  two  or  three  months  ago,  I  told  about  one  ship¬ 
per  from  this  same  locality  who  had  sent  a  car-load 
of  very  fine  cabbage  when  the  market  here  was 
glutted  from  nearby  points,  and  it  sold  for  very  low 
prices.  This  is  the  mistake  made  by  many,  and  is 
often  the  cause  of  loss.  No  produce  should  be  shipped 
to  a  market  already  oversupplied.  Now  cabbage 
prices  are  double  what  they  were  last  fall,  and  the 
demand  is  good.  If  the  quality  is  all  right,  they 
would  sell  well  now.  But  the  quality  is  often  such 
that  prices  must  be  low  ;  there  are  many  reasons  for 
low  prices.  f.  h.  v. 


THE  SILO  IS  KING  OF  CORN. 

“Corn  Is*King!”  It  was  a  western  man  who  in¬ 
vented  that  phrase.  The  total  corn  crop  of  1891  was 
worth  $836,439,228,  while  the  combined  value  of  the 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat  for 
the  same  year  was  only  $795,301,036.  While  the  bulk 
of  this  great  crop  was  produced  in  what  is  known  as 
the  “  corn  belt  ”  of  the  Western  States,  even  in  a  State 
like  New  Jersey,  wherever  mixed  farming  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  the  corn  crop  has  been  most  profitable  in  any 
series  of  years.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at 
receiving  the  following  note  from  a  Jerseyman  : 

“  Corn  is  king  !  ” 

Is  corn  king? 

To-day,  in  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  one  bushel  of  corn  is 
equal  to  1J4  bushel  of  coal.  Twenty-fire  years  ago,  one  bushel  of 
corn  would  buy  nearly  eight  bushels  of  coal.  Which  is  king,  corn 
or  coal ? 

No  single  food  product  can  ever  become  “  king  ”  in 
the  sense  that  it  will  crowd  out  competition.  Coal  is 
a  king,  or  nearly  so,  because  it  has  long  enjoyed 
almost  a  monopoly  of  force  through  steam.  The 
location  of  cities  has  been  determined  largely  by  the 
ease  with  which  coal  could  be  hauled  to  them.  When 
electricity  can  harness  the  streams  or  the  ocean  waves, 
there  will  be  an  overproduction  of  force,  and  coal  and 
petroleum  will  lose  their  monopoly  and  cities  will  be 
scattered.  In  1872,  the  average  wholesale  price  of 
anthracite  coal  at  Philadelphia  was  $3.74  per  ton  ;  in 
1895,  it  was  $3.50  ;  it  is  now  about  $4.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  1880  was  70,478,426  tons ;  in  1894, 
152,447,791  tons.  Our  population  in  1870  was  38,557,- 
371,  and  in  1890,  62,622,250.  The  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  various  crops  may  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 


ing  : 

1872.  1895. 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

Corn .  1,092,719,000  2,151.138,580 

Wheat .  249,997,100  467,102.947 

Oats .  271,747,000  824,443,537 


The  present  price  of  corn  in  New  York  is  29  to  31 
cents  ;  fifteen  years  ago,  the  average  price  for  the 
year  was  over  80  cents.  The  crop  for  1882  was  25  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  1895,  yet  it  was  worth  over 
$215,000,000  more  !  It  seems  to  us  that,  during  the 
past  four  years,  thousands  of  farmers  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  their  crops  of  corn  and  oats,  and  decreasing 
the  area  in  wheat.  The  immense  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  silos  and  the  vast  quantities  of  shredded  fodder 
that  have  been  saved  and  fed,  have  gradually  re¬ 
duced  the  demand  for  the  grain.  The  fact  is  that  the 
effect  of  the  silo  in  reducing  the  price  of  most  of  our 
feeding  stuffs  by  cheapening  the  home  part  of  the 
ration  and  reducing  the  demand  for  purchased  fat¬ 
forming  foods  has  hardly  begun  to  be  appreciated. 
The  extended  use  of  Crimson  clover  has  almost  stopped 
the  sale  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  Delaware.  The 
silo  and  the  corn  shredder  will,  in  time,  cut  the  prices 
of  food  stuffs  in  two.  The  silo  is  king  of  corn  ! 


Lazy  Man  Wins 

For  years  we  sprayed  our  ex¬ 
tensive  orchards  with 
the  common  Spray 
Pumps,  but  became 
disgusted  with  the 
hard,  nasty  work  and  invented 
the  ‘•ECLIPSE.”  Now  we  do 
the  work  easily  and  pleasantly. 
So  does  every  man  who  uses 
^  them.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Our  Spray  Pumps  and  Nozzles  are  used  by  the 
experiment  stations  and  all  leading  horticultur- 
.  ists.  The  best  fruit  and  berries  can  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  spraying.  We  send  a  valuable  illustrated 
36  Page  Book  on  Spraying,  FREE,  Address 
THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  _ 
HENION  &  HUBBELL,  General  Western 
61  to  69  North  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago, 

-**•  -  '*%L  - -V — - "1  i 


E.  Address  \ 
M,  OHIO.  * 

stern  Agents,  *1 
'ago,  III.  j 

— n - A 


CAGLE  SPWAY  PUMP 


PITTSBURGH  PUMP  CO. 


322  LIBERTY  ST. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


CppijY- 

perfect  Aorufos8!11^ 


EMPIRE 
KING 


I 


PERFECT  AGITATORS.'*1 No  s2orchiS|  | 
foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Fbbe. 

HELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  18  Market  8t.,Loekport.  5.1 
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21  STYLES. 
BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 


s 


5  Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  s 
S  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL.  ^ 
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THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER! 

{^“Guaranteed  to  Sow  from  50  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse 
back  or  Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy, 
Millet,  Flax,  and  all  Seeds  of 
same  nature. 


Will  be  sent  to 
any  Postoffice  on  re¬ 
ceipt  ot  $1.50.  It  notsati*. 
factory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 
FRANZEN  &  BUSS, 

GOLDEN,  ILL,. 
REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BANK. 


I 


AGE.NTS 

WANTED. 


ACME 


Illustrated 

pamphlet 

mailed 

free. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Crashes,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  the  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  np. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  5°nSrBI&^inyexpenfle  *!?*?■  ™sh,  sole  mn, 

u  uui  Batiaiaeiory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 


N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  GENUINE 


Has  no  equal.  Works  easy  and  throws  a 
constant  stream.  Never  freezes.  Over 
300,000  in  nse  and  giving  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices, 
giving  depth  of  well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Imperial 
Galvanized  Steel  Wind  Mills  and 
Nteel  Derricks,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Columbia  Steel  Wind  Engine*, 
Dower  MUK  Well  Drilling  .VI a- 
eliiraea.  Tank  and  Spray  Pump*, 
Buckeye  Lawn  Mower*,  Iron 
Fencing,  ete. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO 

SPRlNGFlfiLO.  OHIO 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE ,  MOST  ECONOMICAL , 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


Will 

not 

break 

Send  fo 
circular. 


WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT. 

In  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand- 
,  ,  ,  .  somely  made  from  tinned  mal- 

.  leable  iron.  1<  ar  superior  to  all  others. 
Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 
CHARLES  MILLAK  &  SON,  UTICA,  5.  Y. 


Facts  About  the  Indian  Territory. 

For  Information  how  and  when  to  secure  homes 
send  10  cents  to  E.  JOHNSON,  Webber’s  Falls,  I.  T.  ’ 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

HE  baby  son  recently  born  to  the 
Countess  de  Castellane,  daughter 
of  Jay  Gould,  would  appear  to  be  toler¬ 
ably  provided  against  the  wintry  winds, 
as  his  outfit  contains  three  dozen  coats. 
With  eight  dozen  dresses  and  three 
dozen  flannel  wrappers,  the  infant  should 
generally  look  presentable,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  teeth  will  come 
through  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  as  he 
has  been  presented  with  a  string  of 
diamonds  and  sapphires  to  cut  them  on. 
With  a  jewel-mounted  gold  porringer,  a 
toilet  set  of  silver  set  with  diamonds 
and  sapphires,  and  a  silver  bath-tub, 
this  infant  begins  life  in  a  very  luxuri¬ 
ous  manner,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  will  have  quite  as  much  fun 
as  the  democratic  infant  who  rolls 
around  on  the  floor,  and  cuts  his  teeth 
on  a  hard-working  mother’s  thimble. 

* 

Among  little  household  wrinkles  we 
should  remember  that  the  white  of  an 
egg  answers  well  in  place  of  mucilage  ; 
that  small  pieces  of  raw  potato  in  a 
little  water  shaken  vigorously  inside 
bottles  and  lamp  chimneys  will  clean 
them  admirably  ;  that  carafes  and  glass 
decanters  may  be  made  to  look  clear 
and  brilliant  by  shaking  wet  shot  inside 
them  ;  that  porcelain  or  earthenware 
that  has  become  dingy  or  stained  is 
much  improved  by  rubbing  or  scouring 
with  salt  dusted  on  a  cloth  ;  and  that 
when  clothing  has  been  wrinkled  or 
crushed  by  packing,  if  shaken  out  vigor¬ 
ously  and  hung  up  or  spread  out  in  a 
hot  room  overnight  its  appearance  will 
be  much  improved. 

# 

A  wise  mother  says  that  the  first  les¬ 
son  that  she  taught  her  babies  was  to 
drink  from  a  spoon,  and  to  open  their 
mouths  when  told  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  serious  illness,  a  child’s 
life  may  depend  on  obedience  in  these 
particulars.  If  the  child  is  not  ac¬ 
customed,  from  his  earliest  days,  to 
allow  free  inspection  of  throat,  gums 
and  tongue,  he  will  surely  rebel  against 
a  doctor's  examination,  even  though  life 
hang  in  the  balance.  A  clever  doctor 
says  that  he  dislikes  to  vaccinate  his 
little  patients,  because  the  pain  or  shock 
sustained  is  likely  to  cause  loss  of  con¬ 
trol  over  them.  We  can  hardly  expect 
a  child  to  bear  existing  pain  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  is  assured  of  future  relief  ;  such 
philosophy  is  hard  enough  for  adults  ; 
but  we  may  certainly  lead  to  such  an 
obedience  that,  When  real  illness  comes, 
there  is  no  struggle  of  will  over  reme¬ 
dial  measures. 


HOMEMADE  SOAP. 

HE  following  instructions  are  given 
in  response  to  a  question  from 
Tennessee  :  The  first  necessity  is  a 
raised  platform  with  converging  grooves, 
whicn  may  carry  the  lye  all  to  one 
point.  Upon  this  is  set  a  firm,  but  head¬ 
less  barrel,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are 
placed  a  few  sticks.  Above  the  sticks  is 
a  layer  of  straw,  or  a  piece  of  discarded 
carpet,  which  acts  as  a  filter.  The 
barrel  is  next  filled  with  ashes,  and  the 
work  is  hastened  if  these  are  moistened 
and  tamped  down,  as  the  barrel  is 
filled.  A  depression  at  the  top  receives 
the  water  to  be  passed  through  the 
leach.  If  the  lye  first  passed  through  is 
not  strong  enough,  it  is  returned  for  a 
second  leaching.  The  old  test  of  lye 
was  its  ability  to  bear  up  an  egg,  it 
then  being  considered  of  full  strength. 
As  soon  as  the  lye  begins  to  flow  freely, 
fire  may  be  built  under  the  large  soap 
kettle.  The  clear  grease,  freed  from 
salt,  is  placed  in  the  kettle  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  perhaps  12  pounds  to  a  small 


barrel  of  lye,  and  thoroughly  heated. 
About  four  gallons  of  the  first  and 
weaker  lye  are  then  added, and  this  is  well 
boiled.  From  this  point  some  continue 
by  allowing  the  fire  to  go  out,  and  add¬ 
ing  cold  lye  of  full  strength,  until  the 
soap  comes.  It  is,  however,  generally 
considered  surer  to  keep  the  kettle 
slowly  boiling  as  the  lye  is  added.  Very 
strong  soap  is  dark  colored  and  thin. 
To  such,  water  is  sometimes  added, 
when  it  changes  to  a  fine  yellowish 
color  and  thickens,  but  its  quality  is  not 
thus  improved.  When  it  is  desired  to 
throw  this  into  the  hard  form,  salt  and 
resin  are  the  usual  additions,  but  soda 
is  generally  considered  the  best  base  for 
hard  soap.  When  soft  soap  is  imperfect, 
if  salt  be  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  trouble  may  be  caused  by  too 
much  alkali  correctly  to  balance  the  fat. 
The  quality  of  the  lye  varies  greatly, 
according  to  the  fuel  from  which  the 
ashes  are  produced.  Most  hard  woods, 
aside  from  oak,  give  an  ash  which  makes 
good,  strong  lye.  Swamp  maples  and 
ashes,  on  the  contrary,  furnish  a  poor 
and  weak  lye,  which  will,  however, 
make  good  soap  if  rightly  managed.  To 
use  salted  fat  without  previously  trying 
it  out,  is  to  render  failure  almost  cer¬ 
tain,  as  salt  is  the  one  ingredient  added 
when  it  is  desired  that  the  lye  shall 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  mass.  If 
the  scraps  and  rinds  are  rendered,  the 
salt  will  often  settle  rapidly  if  water  be 
freely  added.  mi  ra  y.  nobys. 


SEWING  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

HE  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
before  out-door  work  or  distrac¬ 
tions  multiply,  are  conveniently  occupied 
by  summer  sewing.  At  Christmas,  most 
of  the  large  city  stores  offer  bargains  in 
dress  lengths  of  cambric,  percale  and 
gingham,  while  in  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  we  often  see  sales  of  mill  remnants 
in  dimity,  chambray  and  figured  swiss, 
suitable  for  shirt  waists  and  children’s 
frocks.  If  lack  of  time  compel  one  to 
buy  some  of  the  garments  ready-made, 
it  will  be  more  economical  to  buy  muslin 
underwear  than  outside  garments.  This 
is  especially  true  of  children’s  garments  ; 
little  girls’  frocks  and  guimpes  are  al¬ 
ways  excessively  dear,  when  one  looks 
at  work  and  material.  Opinions  may  be 
somewhat  divided  on  the  subject  of 
shirt  waists.  The  matter  is  simplified 
now  we  may  use  white  collars  and  cuffs; 
these  are  by  far  the  most  troublesome 
part  of  the  work,  and  any  one  able  to  do 
neat  plain  sewing  may  make  the  waist 
itself  without  trouble,  after  buying  a 
good  pattern.  One  in  or  near  a  great 
city  may,  without  doubt,  buy  shirtwaists 
so  cheaply  that  it  does  not  pay  to  make 
them,  if  she  has  enough  discretion  and 
self-command  to  pick  out  a  thing  she 
needs,  rather  than  something  that 
merely  appears  a  bargain.  Already  the 
large  New  York  shops  are  offering  sales 
of  these  garments,  presumably  last  sea¬ 
son’s  stock.  The  new  ones — this  season’s 
style — have  a  yoke  in  the  back,  often 
round,  but  no  yoke  in  front.  The  front 
is  moderately  full,  but  the  sleeves  are 
very  much  diminished  in  size.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  bishop  sleeves  of  last 
year,  they  look  almost  clinging,  with 
merely  a  little  fullness  at  the  top.  The 
materials  are  much  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  it  appears  as  though  white  would 
be  especially  favored  for  fine  waists,  and 
a  number  of  pretty  styles  are  seen  in 
lawn,  dimity,  nainsook,  cheviot  and 
sheer  muslins.  In  colored  materials,  we 
see  the  figured  Madras  muslins,  and 
grass  linens  in  plain,  decided  colors. 
Similar  materials  will  be  favored  in 
summer  gowns. 

It  seems  likely  that  many  of  the  thin 
summer  gowns  will  be  trimmed  with 


tucks,  as  they  were  last  year,  both  skirt 
and  waist.  Tucks  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  sleeve,  and  horizontal  tucks  across 
the  front  of  the  waist,  are  becoming  to 
most  figures,  and  easy  to  iron.  Narrow 
ruffles,  also,  make  a  pretty  trimming 
for  such  materials  as  lawn,  dimity,  and 
grass  linen.  To  give  a  really  good  effect, 
all  the  work  on  these  ruffles  should  be 
done  by  hand.  Ruffles  on  a  muslin 
waist  are  much  improved  by  a  heading 
of  lace  beading,  through  which  narrow 
ribbon  may  be  run.  A  little  girl’s  frock 
of  white  dotted  swiss,  trimmed  with 
ruffles  headed  in  this  way,  is  very  dainty, 
baby  ribbons  of  pale  green,  pink,  or  yel¬ 
low  being  run  through  the  beading. 


Frozen  Eggs. — Perhaps  the  most  mas¬ 
terly  manner  of  treating  this  subject,  is 
not  to  let  the  eggs  freeze  ;  but  after  the 
mischief  is  done  (the  shells,  perhaps,  be¬ 
ing  cracked),  the  generally  accepted 
method  of  “  drawing  the  frost  out  ” 
seems  to  be  by  immersing  them  in  cold 
water.  This  plan  is  all  right  as  far  as 
the  frost  is  concerned,  but  the  quality  of 
the  egg  is  benefited  very  little  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  eggs  are  immediately  covered 
with  a  quantity  of  boiling  water,  when 
this  is  cooled,  they  will  be  found  in  such 
condition  as  to  be  of  use  in  any  culinary 
operation  which  requires  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  eggs  beaten  together,  as  this 
method  restores  the  fluidity  of  the  yolk. 

SWEET  FERN. 


No  other  lamp-chimneys  a 
quarter  so  good  as  Macbeth’s; 
or  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

You  want  the  right  shape 
besides.  We’ll  send  you  the 
Index  ;  free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phaeton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar¬ 
antee  of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 
Box  T  ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BUGGY  WHEELS 
WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don't  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Getour  prices.  Are  prepared 

to  tire,  box,  paint  and  t'urnlNh 
axles  tor  wheel,  of  all  Mizes. 

WILMINCTON  WHEELCO. 
(401  Union  St.)  Wilmington,  Del. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Seudyouraddress  with  2cstamp  forlllus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St..  Onego,  N.  Y. 


i  £r\ameiii?e  ft 
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The  Modern 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
1.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


DIETZ 

No.  3  Street  Lamp 


HAS  A  SHINING  RECORD 
OF  20  YEARS. 

It  is  offered  as  an  effectual 
antidote  for  '  outer 
darkness,  *  and  is  ttior- 
oughly  well  made  on 
scientific  principles. 

It  will  give  more  light 
than  any  gas-burning 
lamp,  do  it  cheaper  and 
do  it  with  kerosene  (coal 
oil). 

It  can  be  lit  and  regu¬ 
lated  from  the  outside ; 
can  continue  in  business 
despite  the  wind;  can 
and  will  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  by  reason 
of  its  absolute  relia¬ 
bility.  * 

It  Is  but  one  member  of 
an  enormous  family  of 
"  light  goods  “  that  we 
build,  and  to  whom  ve 
would  be  glad  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  by  means  of 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  upon  application. 

If  you  insist  upon  having  the  very  best  goods 
made,  your  dealer  will  give  you  “  I>letz.,, 

If  you  cannot  obtain  this  Lamp  of  your  dealer,  we 
will  deliver  it,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  5. 
or  Canada,  upon  receipt  of  its  price,  viz.,  $6.00. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

60  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Established  in  1840. 


The  WHEEL 
OFTIME 

Tor  all  time  is  the.... 

Metal  Wheel 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and 
varieties,  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
width  of  tire  you  may  want 
Our  wheels  are  either  di¬ 
rect  or  stagger  spoke.  Can 
FIT  YOUR  WACON, 
Perfectly  without  change.... 

HO  BREAKING  DOWN 

no  drying  ont.no  resetting  tires 
CHEAP  because  they  endure 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices' 

Electric  Wheel  Co! 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


D^G  Still  King. 

THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  control  the  mosi 
vicious  horse. 

Sale*  greater  than  ever. 
8ample  mailed  XC  for  6  |  Afl 
Nickel,  $1.50.  $I>UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  GO,,  RA^SNE’ 


LOW 

Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  size  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.  Hubs  to  fit 
any  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MEG.  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 

but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages.  90  styles  of  Har- 
.  ness.  Top  Buegiesaslow 
^vas  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
_  as  $55.  Spring  Wagons, 

No.  87}*.  Surrey  Harness— Price  $15.00.  Road  Wagons,  etc.  Send  No.  606. 

As  Rood  as  sells  for  $22.00.  for  large,  free  Catalogue,  shade,  aprou  and 


sun- 
tor  $90. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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THE  GARDEN 

Gladiolus — Starting  Canna  Roots. 

Village  Blacksmith ,  New  Madison ,  0—  1.  Give 
me  your  first  choice  of  four  varieties  from  the 
following  list  of  gladiolus;  also  second  choice 
from  same  list:  Brenchleyensis,  Carnation, 
Ceres,  Couquete,  Eugene  Scribe,  Isaac  Buchanan, 
John  Bull,  Lamarck,  Leander,  Mme.  Monneret, 
Napoleon  III.,  Reine  Blanche,  Van  Spandonk,  An- 
tonius.  2.  Which  is  surest,  safest,  and  least 
trouble,  to  purchase  dry  canna  roots,  or  plant 
from  pots  that  have  started  to  grow  ?  Give  treat¬ 
ment  to  start  dry  roots. 

Ans  — 1.  We  should  select,  in  the  order 
named,  Brenchleyensis,  Ceres,  Isaac 
Buchanan,  Napeleon  III.,  Mme.  Mon¬ 
neret,  Eugene  Scribe,  Reine  Blanche, 
Lamarck.  While  Brenchleyensis  is  still 
one  of  the  best  vermilion  scarlets  for 
massing,  we  should  recommend  Grand 
Rouge,  a  brilliant  scarlet  with  very  large 
spike,  if  but  few  of  the  color  are  wanted. 
Africain,  very  deep  crimson,  with  a 
white  blotch  in  the  throat,  is  the  deep¬ 
est  color  of  any  variety.  Shakespeare  is 
a  fine  white,  shaded  flesh,  with  a  large 
rose  blotch.  Why  not  try  some  of  the 
mixed  Childsii  varieties  ?  They  are  of 
remarkable  size  and  beauty. 

2.  It  is  certainly  “least  trouble  ”  to 
buy  cannas  already  started  in  pots ;  as 
far  as  safety  goes,  there  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  these  and  the  dry  roots, 
and  when  you  start  them  yourself,  you 
have  them  right  at  hand  when  you  want 
to  plant  them.  In  April,  divide  the 
roots,  retaining  one,  or  at  the  most  two, 
eyes  to  each  piece.  These  will  make 
stronger  leaves  than  where  more  eyes 
are  retained.  Start  them  in  a  mild  hot¬ 
bed,  in  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil.  If  the 
weather  is  suitable,  plant  them  out  about 
the  third  week  in  May  ;  if  not,  pot  them 
singly  until  ready  to  plant.  In  a  very 
windy  situation,  it  is  wiser  to  plant  when 
the  first  leaf  shows,  rather  than  wait 
until  it  has  made  more  foliage,  as  it  will 
then  be  tougher  than  when  more  fully 
grown. 

The  Water  Hyacinth. 

This  pretty  plant  (Eichornia  crassipes), 
is  a  member  of  the  Pondweed  family. 
Unlike  most  aquatic  plants,  a  fixed  habi¬ 
tation  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  for 
the  Water  hyacinth,  as  it  floats  about 
on  the  surface.  It  is  provided  with  in¬ 
flated  pseudo-bulbs  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  which  make  it  buoyant.  The 
color  of  the  foliage  is  a  bright  green, 
and  it  produces  showy  spikes  of  mauve 
flowers.  During  the  summer  it  is  a  very 
noticeable  feature  in  ponds  of  aquatic 
plants,  where  it  spreads  rapidly,  but  we 
rarely  see  it  grown  as  a  house  plant, 
though  it  is  very  satisfactory  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  merely  left  to  float  on 
the  top  of  a  vessel  full  of  water.  If  in 
a  cold  room  it  will  simply  stand  still, 
but  in  proper  warmth  it  grows  rapidly. 
This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  has  been  introduced  into  some 
of  the  rivers  of  Florida,  where  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  positive  nuisance,  blocking  navi¬ 
gation  in  some  instances.  However, 
there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  spread  in 
northern  waters,  and  the  Water  hyacinth 
will  remain  one  of  the  most  attractive 
aquatic  plants  we  know.  Where  there 
is  no  sheet  of  water  to  form  an  aquatic 
garden,  it  may  be  grown  very  well  in  a 
water-tight  cask  sunk  in  the  earth  to 
its  rim. 

Plants  in  the  Cellar. 

Where  there  is  no  greenhouse  for 
winter  storage,  a  good  many  plants  may 
be  kept  in  the  cellar.  These  include 
tender  evergreens,  such  as  Oleanders, 
Myrtles  (the  true  myrtle,  not  the  creep¬ 
ing  Vinca),  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
pomegranates  and  bay.  These  plants, 
though  resting,  must  receive  water  ;  not 
a  heavy  soaking,  but  still  enough  to 
keep  the  earth  moist.  Other  plants, 
such  as  fuchsias,  lemon  verbenas  or 
geraniums  have  the  tops  cut  down,  and 
are  simply  kept  alive,  without  growing 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


at  all.  The  roots  are  packed  close  to¬ 
gether,  with  but  little  soil,  and  though 
the  earth  is  not  allowed  to  become  dust 
dry,  very  little  watering  is  done. 

While  all  these  plants  are  kept  from 
frost,  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  is 
quite  low  ;  keeping  them  in  a  warm 
place,  where  there  is  a  furnace,  would 
be  disastrous.  The  cellar  should  also 
be  freely  ventilated  whenever  a  mild 
day  will  permit  it.  If  cactus  or  succu¬ 
lents,  such  as  Century  plants,  are  stored 
in  a  cellar,  they  should  receive  no  water, 
and  be  kept  free  from  dust.  All  the 
plants  in  the  cellar  should  be  looked 
over  from  time  to  time,  and  kept  free 
from  decay  or  vermin.  Bulbs  of  the 
Elephant’s  Ear  caladium,  amaryllis, 
Tuberous  begonias,  or  cannas,  should 
lie  on  shelves  or  in  wooden  flats  ;  they 
must  be  periodically  examined  and  kept 
free  from  decay. 

A  pretty  vine  is  the  annual  Thunber- 
gia  alata.  The  flowers  are  deep  orange, 
with  a  black  throat.  It  is  admirable  for 
window  or  veranda  boxes. 

It  is  now  time  to  prepare  the  hotbed 
for  early  vegetables.  Full  instructions 
for  making  a  hotbed  were  given  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  page  817,  issue  of  December  12 
last.  Lettuce  and  radishes  may  be 
sown,  but  there  is  no  great  hurry. 
Straw  mats  or  wooden  shutters  will  be 
needed  to  conserve  the  heat  on  very  cold 
nights. 


A  Little  Child 
With  a  Little  Cold. 


That’s  all ! 

What  of  it? 

Little  colds  when  neglected 
grow  to  large  diseases  and 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

CURES  COLDS. 
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1897-1847 


This  Year  is  the 
Qolden  Jubilee 
I  Anniversary  of 


To  commemorate  our  fiftieth 
business  year,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  most  beautiful  and 
! valuable  SEED  and  PLANT 
CATALOGUE  the  gardening 
world  has  ever  seen.  Every 
copy  costs  us  25  cts.  to  produce, 
but  in  honor  of  this  our  “JU¬ 
BILEE”  year,  we  will  send  it 
this  season  rn  pp  to  any  one 
on  receipt  rlvCCof  10c.  (in 
stamps)  to  cover  postage  and 
mailing.  This  “JUBILEE  ” 
CATALOGUE  of  “EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  GARDEN”  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  book  of  170  pages,  on 
which  are  displayed  over  500 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Seeds 
and  Plants,  the  work  of  our 
own  artists.  Also  six  full-size 
colored  plates  which  in  artistic 
beauty  have  probably  never 
been  equaled,  certainly  never 
surpassed. 

I  A  “JUBILEE  SURPRISE  SOU¬ 
VENIR”  will  also  be  sent  without 
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charge  to  all  applicants  for  the 
Catalogue  who  will  state  where 
they  saw  this  advertisement. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO., 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
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TREES  CHEAP 

If  you  will  send  tor  our  catalogue.  which  is  free 
we  are  very  sure  you  can  save  money. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J 
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DELAY  MEANS  DECAY 

A  bouse  and  barn,  farm  tools,  wagons,  bug¬ 
gies,  everything isimproved  with  paint.  There 
are  almost  as  many  different  kinds  of  paint  as 
there  are  things  to  be  painted. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Buggy  Paint 

was  made  originally  to  paint  buggies  with,  but 
it  is  just  the  thing  to  use  on  articles  requiring 
an  out-door  exposure— porch  and  lawn  chairs, 
boats,  benches,  etc.— where  a  fine  varnish  fin¬ 
ish  is  wanted. 

Our  booklet,  “Paint  Points tells  of  the 
different  kinds  of  paint,  tells  what  is  good 
paint,  what  is  bad  paint,  tells  how  to  paint  ami 
what  to  paint,  tells  how  to  take  care  of  your  brushes.  It  can  be  had  for  the 
asking.  You  may  not  be  thinking  about  paint  to-day,  but  send  for  “  Paint 
Points  ”  anyway  — it  will  keep. 

The  Sherwih-Wilumis  Paints 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Cleveland.  Chicago.  New  York.  Montreal. 

OR 

FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAN  D,  O. 
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TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK, 
in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1866 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it. 

ELLWANCER  A  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalog, 
mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


HICH  CLASS  SEEDS 


Our  Ninety-sixth  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the  largest 
Collection  in  the  World  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

Including  the  new  WHITE  PEACHBLOW  POTATO,  orders  for  which  should 
be  sent  in  early,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

We  Mail  it  FREE,  h Dft 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 
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WONDERFUL  TREE  TOMATO.  J 

OEL  A  PERFECT  MARVEL.  THE  BEStR 

TOMATO  IN  THE  WORLD  and  jiiKt  what 
V.  /  I  If  U  everyone  wants.  It  is  extra  kaiily  and  bears  171 

n  V  (  abundantly  and  continuously  through  the  entire 

1  #\  \»  V  season.  The  fruit  is  bright  red  and  of  the  finest 

A*  *  ^  .  f  FLAVOR  ;  the  plant  is  DISTINGUISHED  from  AI.I, 

OTHERS  BY  its  TREE  FORM,  standing  erect,  and 
requiring  no  support  at  all.  No  ONE  who  has  a 
garden  should  be  without  it. 

F.  B  Stokes,  Franklin, Tenn., writes:  “I’ve  tried 
your  Extra  Early  Tree  Tomato  the  last  two  years 
and  its  the  finest  vuriety  I’ve  ever  grown  or  seen.’’ 
BEET,  lie  wings — Good  round  table  sort. 

RADISH,  Srnrlrt  Turnip — A  splendid  early  variety. 
I,ETTI  CE,  Hansons— A  head  variety  of  line  quality. 

We  will  send  one  packet  each  of  the  Tree  To¬ 
mato,  Beet,  Radish  and  Lettuce  for  only  Ten  Cents. 

Some  Rare  German  pansies. 

To  those  who  do  not  wish  Vegetable  Seeds  we 
will  send  one  packet  each  of  the  following  rare 
Pansies  for  only  Ten  Cents :  Beauty,  fawn.— Snow 
queen,  white. —  Blue  Prince,  blue. — King  of  Yellows, 
yellow.— Or  for  6  cents  iri  stamps  wo  will  send 
either  a  packet  of  tlie  Extra  Early  Tree  Tomato  or  a  large  packet  of  our  star  Hived  Pansy  Seeds.  Our 
Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  311  cent  Certificate  mailed  with  order  for  any  of  Hie  above. 

MAY  &.  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


^  When  you  ^ 
plant  seeds,  plant 


FERRYS 


Always  the  best 

For  sale  everywhere. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
L.  Detroit  Mich. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS I 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE , 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


1897  Catalogue  85 83?- 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

New  Yorki  CHICiAGrOi 

14  Barclay  St.  84  and  86  Randolph  St. 
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BOOK  EVER  PRINTED. 

SEEDS  CHEAP 

lc  to  4c  per  pkg.  Cheap  by  oz.  &  lb.  Send 
Yours,  and  Neighbors  address  for  Grand  Cat. 
alogue.  R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  III. 
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About  Premiums. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  $2  prize 
winners  for  the  last  week  of  January  : 


1. — W.  PICKHARDT . New  York. 

2. — J.  W.  HIGGINS . New  Jersey. 

3— W.  MOORE . New  York. 

4.  — J.  BILLS . New  York. 

5.  — J.  D.  RAY . Texas. 

6. — J.  E.  EVERETT . Virginia. 


Gabriel  Heister  spoke  on  the  topic,  How  to 
Make  Fruit  Culture  Profitable.  He  said  that  the 
fruit  grower  ought  to  understand  his  business 
better  than  any  one  else,  and  not  let  the  tree 
agent  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  at  one 
end  of  his  business  and  the  fruit  merchant  at  the 
other.  He  ought  to  know  how  to  buy  and  how  to 
sell.  A  nurseryman,  he  thought,  was  not  likely 
to  cheat  his  neighbors,  although  he  might  not  be 
honest  with  those  far  away.  The  fruit  grower 
should  grade  and  pack  his  fruit  as  the  Califor¬ 
nians  do  theirs. 


The  cash  premiums  for  the  month  £0 
to  very  small  clubs.  At  this  writing, 
they  are  not  all  made  up,  but  there  will 
be  no  delay  this  month,  and  club  raisers 
will,  probably,  have  their  premiums  be¬ 
fore  they  read  this.  The  six  $2  weekly 
premiums  will  be  continued  during  Feb¬ 
ruary,  but  no  club  of  less  than  five  names 
will  compete  for  these  premiums.  This 
will  make  clubs  of  five  practically  sure 
of  a  $2  premium  any  week  during  the 
month. 


PENNS  YL  VANIA  HOP  TIC  UL  TURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  38th  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Allentown,  January  19  and  20.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Moon,  of  Morrisville,  presided,  and  spoke 
very  pointedly  of  the  short-sightedness  of  those 
who  send  poor  fruit  to  market,  and  get  almost 
nothing  for  it,  and  injure  the  sale  of  that  which  is 
good. 

The  report  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee  was 
made  by  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  of  Reading.  The  apple 
crop  in  the  western  part  was  so  heavy  that  large 
quantities  rotted  in  the  orchard  for  lack  of  buy¬ 
ers,  and  many  more  rotted  after  being  stored.  At 
this  time,  there  are  many  apples  in  the  cellars  un¬ 
sold.  Those  who  fed  all  but  the  very  best  grade 
to  their  live  stock  in  the  fall,  were  wise.  Keiffer 
and  Seckel  pears  bore  the  best  this  year  where 
the  crop  was  light.  Spraying  again  proved  its 
usefulness;  the  arsenicals  against  the  Codling 
moth,  and  the  copper  remedies  against  the  fun¬ 
gous  diseases.  Jarring  and  catching  the  curculio 
is  the  only  remedy  known  for  that  pest  of  the 
plum,  peach  and  cherry.  The  San  JosG  scale 
came  in  for  a  full  share  of  attention,  and  was 
treated  at  length  by  Prof.  G.  G.  Groff,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.  It  is  steadily  increasing  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  While  it  is  not  known  to  be  in  any  nurs¬ 
eries  of  the  State,  it  is  in  a  number  of  orchards 
in  different  sections,  and  may  be  expected  to 
cover  the  whole  territory  unless  some  means  of 
exterminating  it  are  soon  found.  It  not  only  in¬ 
fests  fruit  trees  and  plants,  but  some  of  the 
forest  trees,  and,  when  once  thoroughly  scattered, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  exterminate  it.  It  can  be 
kept  in  check  by  spraying  with  whale  or  fish-oil 
soap  —  2*4  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  hot  water. 
Its  presence  is  more  easily  seen  on  the  fruit  in 
summer  time.  Any  supposed  attack  of  it  should 
at  once  be  communicated  to  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  State  in  which  it  appears,  that  true 
information  and  assistance  may  be  given. 
Bartlett  pear  and  Fay  currant  are  two  of  the 
most  easily  affected  of  the  fruits,  and  the  most 
liable  to  have  the  insect. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  formerly  Pomologist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  told  of 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  as  to  pear  blight. 
The  disease  runs  rampant  during  the  summer, 
and  largely  dies  out  in  the  fall.  The  germ  winters 
over  in  the  more  tender  and  unripe  wood  where 
the  disease  was  active  when  winter  stopped  all 
growth.  The  next  spring,  it  begins  to  quicken, 
and  a  brown  juice  exudes  from  the  diseased 
parts.  This  gets  on  to  the  feet  of  insects,  which 
carry  it  to  the  flowers  as  they  open,  and  they  are 
infested  through  their  delicate  organs.  Later  the 
tender  growing  branches  present  a  means  of  the 
germs  getting  into  their  tender  tissues.  It  per¬ 
meates  the  sap,  and  soon  death  of  a  part  of  the 
branch  follows.  We  then  call  it  pear  blight  and 
apple  and  quince-twig  blight.  It  can  be  held  in 
check  by  united  effort.  If  all  diseased  branches 
be  cut  back  to  healthy  wood  and  burned  each 
year,  there  would  soon  be  few  spores  in  the 
spring  to  propagate  the  malady. 

At  the  evening  session,  Dr.  Schmucker,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  delivered  an  address  on 
botany.  He  picked  a  lily  to  pieces  before  the 
audience,  and  showed  the  uses  of  the  different 
parts,  especially,  the  essential  central  organs. 
He  showed  how  the  bee,  in  his  rounds  for  honey, 
carried  the  pollen  grains  on  his  furry  mantle  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  thus  crossed  and  strength¬ 
ened,  as  well  as  helped  to  propagate  the  plants 
and  trees. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  Pomologist  at  Washington, 
spoke  of  the  advantages  that  would  follow  the 
selection  by  the  nurserymen  of  scions  only  from 
the  thriftiest  and  most  productive  trees  or  parts 
of  trees,  that  those  which  grew  from  them  might 
be  of  like  character.  Prof.  Van  Deman  suggested 
to  the  fruit  growers  the  value  of  the  honey  bee  as 
a  part  of  the  farm  force.  He  defended  it  against 
the  mistaken  accusation  of  biting  holes  in  fruits. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 

S.  B.  Heiges  of  York ;  vice-presidents,  H.  M.  Engle 
of  Marietta,  H.  S.  Rupp  of  Shiremanstown, 
Gabriel  Heister  of  Harrisburg;  secretary,  Cyrus 

T.  Fox  of  Reading;  treasurer,  Hibbard  Bartram 
of  Milltown.  Lancaster  was  chosen  as  the  place 
for  the  next  meeting. 


Prof.  Van  Deman  said  that  he  thought  the  old 
but  neglected  Summer  Rose  apple  the  best  of  the 
very  early  kinds  for  family  use.  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  the  best  for  market.  Jefferis,  which  orig¬ 
inated  near  West  Chester,  is  the  very  best  of  all 
apples  for  market  or  family  use  ripening  about 
September  1.  It  is  beautifully  red-striped,  and 
as  good  as  a  Seckel  pear.  Stayman,  a  seedling 
of  Wluesap,  is  like  it,  only  larger,  better  in  qual¬ 
ity,  a  late  keeper,  and  the  tree  is  of  far  better 
shape.  Arctic  is  a  new  apple  from  New  York 
which  is  very  dark  red,  medium  size,  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  a  late  keeper.  The  Koonce  pear  for  early 
market,  and  the  Garber  for  fall  market,  are 
worthy  of  general  trial.  Goldsboro  peach  is  the 
latest  novelty  among  the  very  early  kinds. 
Crothers  resembles  Oldmixon  Free  in  size,  shape 
and  color,  is  as  good  or  better  in  quality  and 
about  two  weeks  later,  making  it  better  than  any 
variety  of  that  color  then  in  season.  Yosebe  and 
Red  June  are  two  of  the  most  promising  new 
Japanese  plums.  Smiley  is  one  of  our  native 
kinds  that  has  good  qualities  and  is  also  valu¬ 
able  to  pollinate  the  Wild  Goose  and  others  of 
that  type.  Campbell’s  Early  grape  is  of  unusual 
promise.  The  Brunette  strawberry  is  of  highest 
quality,  and  the  plant  vigorous  and  productive, 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  strawberries  for 
home  use. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Bartram  of  Parry,  N.  J.,  read  a 
very  complete  paper  on  Chestnut  Culture.  The 
native  varieties  were  of  good  quality,  but  too 
small  for  market  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  European  and  Japanese  type.  Some  of  the 
latter  kinds  grown  in  New  Jersey  the  past  sea¬ 
son  had  sold  from  $8  to  $14  per  bushel  in  the  city 
markets  at  wholesale.  Paragon  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties,  all  things  considered.  Reliance  is 
exceedingly  productive  and  early  in  bearing. 
Chestnut  orchards,  as  a  rule,  do  not  do  well  on 
heavy  limestone  soil,  but  thrive  on  that  which  is 
loose,  shaly  or  sandy,  especially  on  limestone 
uplands.  Wild  sprouts  on  stump  land  are  being 
grafted  with  the  choice  varieties  with  success  in 
many  cases. 

The  retiring  president  and  secretary  made  very 
pleasant  remarks  concerning  the  kindness  that 
had  been  shown  them  during  their  terms  of  office. 
Itis  a  shame  that  the  great  Stateof  Pennsylvania 
does  not  appropriate  a  dollar  to  help  this  worthy 
and  unselfish  society.  If  this  were  done,  it  would 
be  still  more  useful  to  the  farmers  and  fruit¬ 
growers.  rOMOLO. 


A  disinterested 
and  clear  -  headed 
judge  doesn’t  al¬ 
low  himself  to  be 
biased  by  preju¬ 
dice.  Superstition 
doesn’t  affect  his 
decisions.  Mere 
tradition  has  no 
place  in  his  rea¬ 
soning.  Facts  are 
the  only  things 
which  he  consid¬ 
ers.  If  the  intelli¬ 
gent  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  make  up 
this  great  country 
of  ours  will  simply 
bring  their  reason 
and  common-sense 
to  bear  on  the 

Sroblem  of  curing 

_  leir  sickness,  we 

will  soon  be  a  na¬ 
tion  most  remarkable  for  health  and  longev¬ 
ity.  The  plain,  undecorated  facts  about  Dr. 
Fierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  are  all 
that  is  necessary  to  convince  fair-minded 
people  of  its  transcendent  merit.  They 
are  as  follows : 

All  diseases  come  from  germs.  The  germs 
get  into  the  blood,  propagate  and  increase 
in  the  blood,  which  carries  them  all  over  the 
body.  When  they  find  a  weak  spot,  they 
6tick  to  the  weak  spot.  It  becomes  a  dis¬ 
eased  spot,  and  the  disease  is  called  by  the 
name  corresponding  to  its  location  in  the 
body.  The  cause  is  the  same  for  nearly  all 
diseases.  All  impurities  are  germs,  or  breed 

§erms.  Impure  blood  means  germ  filled 

lood.  Kill  the  germs,  eliminate  the  im¬ 
purities,  enrich  the  blood,  and  it  will  force 
itself  into  the  diseased  spot  and  strengthen 
it,  and  give  it  power  to  throw  off  the  germs 
that  exist  there.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  is  designed  to  do  this — that 
is  the  theory.  The  facts  are  these — tens  of 
thousands  of  people  have  used  the  "Dis¬ 
covery.”  It  used  to  be  sold  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  it  didn’t  cure,  it  should  be 
returned,  and  the  money  refunded.  No¬ 
body  ever  asked  for  the  money,  and  so  that 
clause  was  dropped.  Thousands  of  people 
have  written  voluntary  letters  of  thanks  to 
its  discoverer.  A  few  of  these  letters  have 
been  included  in  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  thou¬ 
sand  page  book,  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser.  It  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  on 
receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  for 
mailing  only.  Address,  with  stamps,  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  No.  663 
Mam  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  unrivalled 
for  relieving  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and  all  Throat 
Troubles.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— Ado. 


f*  A  T  A  DDU  C0LI)  IN  THB  head, 

\J  M  I  l\.  IV  n  Cured  Free  Sample. 
Stuart's  Pharmacy,  33  Carey  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


GREAT  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been 
written — and  be¬ 
lieved,  about 
blood  purifiers. 
What  purifies  the 
blood?  ♦♦  ♦♦  ♦♦ 


THE  KIDNEYS 
PURIFY  the  BLOOD 

AND  THEY  ALONE. 

If  diseased,  however,  they  cannot,  fe 
and  the  blood  continually  becomes  w 
more  impure.  Every  drop  of  blood  | 
in  the  body  goes  through  the  kidneys,  ^ 
the  sewers  of  the  system,  every  three  * 
minutes,  night  and  day,  while  life  fe 
endures.  w. 


puts  the  kidneys  in  perfect  health,  and 
nature  does  the  rest. 

The  heavy,  dragged  out  feeling,  the 
bilious  attacks,  headaches,  nervous 
unrest,  fickle  appetite,  all  caused  by 
poisoned  blood,  will  disappear  when 
the  kidneys  properly  perform  their 
functions. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this. 
Thousands  have  so  testified.  The 
theory  is  right,  the  cure  is  right  and 
health  follows  as  a  natural  sequence. 

Be  self-convinced  through 
sonal  proof. 


per- 


I 

» 
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Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . . . . $2 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOW* 
TKKKS. 


BT  ONR  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  8cnd  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalogue  showinglatestlMI'ROVEMENTS  and 
testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

64-G6  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  IU« 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  elllus-l 
trated  &  fully  described! 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  I 

eoultrymen  <t  intending! 

uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese  ;  also  Shetland! 
Ponies.  Send  6ci  n  stamps  | 
5.  COOS,  Bei42Hnatley.nl. 


"FOR  SALE. 


320  acres  grain  and  stock  farm  In  artesian  belt. 
Good  water,  fences  and  buildings;  on  creamery  milk 
route:  near  school,  etc.  Five  acres  good  ash  timber. 
A  bargain.  A.  W.  MILNE,  Mount  Vernon,  S.  D. 


PARTIES 


desiring  properties  in  Florida, 
either  for  homes  or  invest¬ 
ments,  can  get  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  by  addressing  Martin  Griffin  &  To  .  Palatka, 
Fla.  References:  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet's  Reports. 


riklCCT  FAD  Li  AND  GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY 
NNCOI  rAnnfl  SEAT  IN  THE  SOUTH! 

in  Virginia:  nearly  surrounded  by  navigable  water; 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  other  steamers  and  innumer¬ 
able  sailing  vessels  constantly  passing;  perfectly 
healthy;  yachting,  fishing  and  ducking;  2100  acres; 
highest  state  of  cultivation;  land  of  unsurpassed  fertil¬ 
ity;  now  producing  enormous  crops  of  com,  timothy, 
&o.  Thiriy-flve  large  and  elegant  buildings;  compris¬ 
ing  residence,  farm  building,  &c.  No  expense  spared  to 
put  this  property  in  fine  order  both  from  an  agricultural 
and  residential  point  of  view.-  cost  over  *260,000,  sold 
on  account  of  death  of  owner;  for  detailed  description 
address,  S.  G.  Stevens,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


CIGAR  TOBACCO 

Sumatra  Wrappers  and  Cuba  Fillers  grow  to  per¬ 
fection  in  Southwestern  Georgia.  Two  concerns 
planted  1,000  acres.  1897  crop  sold  at  big  prices.  Also 
all  semi-tropical  crops,  including  long  staple  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  rice,  etc.  Perfect  climate,  long  seasons, 
cheap  land  and  labor,  varied  products,  cheap  liv¬ 
ing.  desirable  homes  for  farmers  and  health  seekers. 
Virgin  pine  forests  and  Magnolia  glens.  Abundant 
game.  5,500  acres  in  whole  or  part,  on  easy  terms. 
Circulars.  Address 

ROSELAND  PLANTATION,  Bainbridge,  Ga. 


DON’T 


begin  Spring  work  until  you  have 
read  “FARMING  IN  A  BUSINESS 
LIGHT,”  or  “HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  FARM 
INCOME.”  Until  April  1,  we  are  going  to  send,  post¬ 
paid  to  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  copy  of  this 
book  and  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Business  and 
Farm  Books,  all  forte.  In  stamps.  Shall  we  Send 
Them  to  You?  Please  let  us  know.  Address 

J.  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


I/EMD’C  manure.. 

iVUlll  0  SPREADER 

16  YEARS  ON  MARKET.  IMPROVED  FOR  ’97. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  In  any  quantity 
per  acre  and  does  it  better  than  it  can  lie  done 
l>y  hand.  _  An  ideal  machine  for  top  dress¬ 
ing  grain,  pastures  and  meadows.  It 
lines  the  manure  as  it- spreads  it  and  makes  it 
easily  available  for  plant  food.  Sent  to  any 
party  who  furnishes  satisfactory  references  or  re¬ 
sponsible  commercial  rating.  Illustrated  catalogue 
Free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers 
of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  world. 

Kemp  a.  Burpee  Mfg.  Company. 

Box  38  Silt  AC  USE,  N.  Y. 


UNCLE  SA n 


POINTS  WITH  PRIDE 
AT  THE . 


IMPROVED  U.  S. 
CREAM  SEPARATOR’S 
RECORDS. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION 

RECORDS. 

Cornell, 

0.01 

Minnesota, 

0.02 

Vermont, 

0.03 

Pennsylvania,  - 

0.04 

Indiana, 

Trace 

Ohio 

Mere  Trace 

North  Carolina, 

Trace 

Indiana,  Bd  of  Ag’l  NoTrace 

Illinois,  Less  than  0.1 

Missouri, 

Under  0. 1 

The  above  records  show  that 
he  has  good  reason  for  his 
pride,  as  no  other  Separator 
can  truthfully  point  to  records 
showing  so  complete  separa¬ 
tion,  leaving  such  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  in  the  skimmed 
milk.  It  can  be  truly  said  that 
the  Improved  United  States 
Cream  Separator  is  not  only  not  excelled ; — it  is  not  equalled. 

It  is  equally  successful  in  the  hands  of  dairymen  and  creamery- 
men,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  pamphlets  furnished  without  cost  by 
the  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  a 
few  extracts  from  which  will  be  given  next  week. 
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MARKETS. 

8ATURDAY,  JANUARY  30.  1897. 

BUTTER — NSW. 


CTeamery,  Wettera,  extra*  . 20  ©— 

Western,  firsts . 18  @— 

Western,  seoonds . 16  @17 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

Jnne  extras . —  @— 

State,  fanoy . 18  @19 

Common  to  prime . 13  @17 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 15  @li>}$ 

Firsts . 13}$  314 

Seconds . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14}$@15 

Welsh  tnbs,  firsts . 12  @13 

Welsh  tnbs,  seconds . 12  @— 

Tnbs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

8eoonds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seoonds . —  @— 

Thirds .  8  @  8}$ 

Factory,  fanoy . 13  @14 

Faotory,  firsts .  . 11  @12 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @10 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  8 

Rolls,  fresh .  8  @14 

Old  bntter .  5  @  8 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

These  are  jobbing  prices  at  which  they  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  not  less  than  car-load  lots. 

Ground  bone,  fine  average,  per  ton  ....19  00  @20  00 

Kainit,  in  bulk .  8  80  @  9  25 

Mur.  potash,  80  p.  c.,  ner  100  lbs .  1  80  @1  82}$ 

Nitrate  of  soda,  per  100  lbs .  1  90  @  1  95 

Double  manure  salt  (48@49  per  cent, 

less  than  2}$  per  cent  chlorate)....  1  03  @  1  05}$ 
High  grade  manure  salt  (90@98  p.  c. 

sulphate  potash) .  1  99}$@  2  03 

Bone  black,  spent,  per  ton  . 16  00  @16  50 

Ammon,  superphos.,  high  grade . 25  00  @26  00 

Dried  blood,  Wcst’n,  h.  g.  fine  ground..  1  60  @  1  70 

Low  grade,  fine  ground .  1  50  @  1  55 

Tankage,  per  ton . 14  00  @15  50 

Fish  scrap,  wet  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b . 8  50  @  9  00 

Dry  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b  . 19  00  @20  00 

Sulp.  ammo.,  for  gas,  per  100  lbs .  2  27}$@  2  37}$ 

For  bone,  per  100  lbs .  2  17}$@  2  25 

S.  C.,  phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs  . .  5  00  @  5  25 
Undried,  f.  o.  b.,  Ashley  River,  per 

-  2,240  lbs .  3  00  @  — 

Dried .  3  25  @  3  45 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,115  cans  of  milk, 
173  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  380  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.45  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


FRUITS — GREEN 


Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  90@1  60 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  25 

Greening,  per  bbl .  8Q@1  50 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25@2  00 

N.  8py,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Lady  Apples,  per  keg . 1  00@1  50 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  60@  70 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 4  60@5  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  60 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  60 

Per  crate . 1  25®  1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  .  75@1  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . . 3  50@4  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.T.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  10®  14 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  9@  10 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@5  00 

Tangerines,  F3a.,  per  box .  8  00@10  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  4  00@  6  00 

Grape  f^uit,  per  box .  5  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  20@  35 

MEATS— DRESSED . 

Veals,  oonntry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  10  @  10}$ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8}$@  9}$ 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6}$@  8 

Small,  per  lb .  b  @  6 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  5  @  6}$ 

Grassers . —  ©  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 3  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10-25  lbs.  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  2b  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  6}$ 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  5}$@  6 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  5  @  5}$ 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  49$ 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  14  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  mixed,  fancy,  per  lb .  13}$@  14 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Young,  selected  hens .  14  @  14}$ 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb. .  13  ©  13}$ 

Old  toms,  per  lb .  10  @  10}$ 

Dry  packed.  Western  fancy,  per  lb..  —  @  — 
Spring  cuickenB,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  — 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  10  @  12 
State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  8}$@  9}$ 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9}$@  10 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime  .  8  @  9 

Western,  dry-picked,  Inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded .  8  @  9 

Fowls.  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  8}$@  9 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  ner  lb.  8}$@  9 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6}$@  — 

Spring  ducks,  Del.  &  Md.,  fancy,  per  lb..  13  @  14 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb....  12  @  14 

8prlng  ducks,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese,  Maryland,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb  .  8  @  9 

Capons,  Phlla  ,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Medium,  per  lb  .  13  @  14 

Small  and  mixed  weight,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  dox . 2  00  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  40@  60 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  60®  75 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4@  8 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

Red,  per  100  . 4  00@6  00 

Red,  per  bbl..  .  60@  75 

Danish,  per  ICO . 6  00@7  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  35®  50 

California,  per  doz .  00@  75 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  30 

Small,  per  doz .  10@  15 

Local,  per  doz  flat  bunches  .  60@1  00 

Cauliflower,  poor  to  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@5  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Florida,  per  }$-bbl  basket . 3  50@4  00 

Florida,  inferior,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

encumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@5  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  }$-bbl  box . 2  G0@2  50 

Florida,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 6  00®  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40@  60 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  75 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per}$-bbl  basket .  6G@1  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @ 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@  — 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  50@5  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00@2  60 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  50@3  25 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  ....  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. ..  — @  — 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  40@2  60 

Western  red.  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Canadian  red,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Peas,  E’la.,  per  crate . 1  50@3  50 

Per  basket . 1  50@2  75 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@15  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@  —  Y 

Florida,  per  crate .  75@1  00 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket. .  — @  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket. . . .  — @  — j 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  —  ’. 

Florida,  express,  per  bushel  basket . 1  50@2  25 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00, 

Wax,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50; 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  75®1  509 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl _  50@  75} 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  70 


Progress  in  Fertilizers. 

BOWSER’S  BONE  AND  WOOD  ASH 
FERTILIZER. 


A  New  Fertilizer  for  Grass  hands,  lawns, 

Gardens,  Fruits  and  General  Crops. 

For  $25.00. 

To  the  Editor : 

Every  one  knows  the  value  of  bone 
and  wood  ashes.  They  are  no  experi¬ 
ment,  but  bone,  as  is  well  known,  is  not 
a  complete  fertilizer  as  it  lacks  potash, 
and  ashes  are  not  a  complete  fertilizer 
as  they  lack  both  phosphate  of  lime  and 
ammonia  ;  the  two  combined,  however, 
supplement  each  other  and  make  a  com¬ 
plete,  balanced  fertilizer  ;  and  have  this 
additional  value  that  the  plant  food  is 
in  the  best  forms  known,  particularly 
the  potash  and  lime  which  are  present 
in  the  form  of  caustic  carbonate  which 
not  only  sweetens  the  soil  but  quickens 
and  strengthens  it.  The  station  direc¬ 
tors,  notably  Professors  Johnson,  Goess- 
man  and  Wheeler,  are  now  recommend¬ 
ing  the  use  of  lime  for  these  purposes, 
and  no  form  is  better  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  ashes.  A  combination  of  bone 
and  ashes  is  Nature’s  plant  food,  for 
these  have  been  extracted  from  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  animals  and  trees,  and 
when  we  return  them  in  the  shape  of 
bone  and  ashes  we  give  back  that  which 
has  been  exhausted.  We  therefore  in¬ 
troduce  to  your  readers  “  Bowker’s  Bone 
and  Wood  Ash  Fertilizer,”  the  basis  of 
which  is  Canada  hardwood  ashes,  to 
which  is  added  pure  dissolved  bone  and 
additional  ammonia  in  chemical  form  in 
order  to  produce  an  active  as  well  as  a 
permanent  fertilizer ;  one  in  which  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  available 
and  the  ammonia  fixed  until  it  reaches 
the  soil  when  it  becomes  active  and 
effective.  One  that  will  give  the  crop  a 
vigorous  start  and  at  the  same  time 
“back  it  up”  throughout  the  season. 
This  bone  and  wood  ash  fertilizer  will 
therefore  be  found  a  well  balanced,  com¬ 
plete,  active  fertilizer,  especially  good 
for  lawns,  grass  lands,  kitchen  gardens, 
fruits  and  general  crops.  It  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  blended  fertilizer  and  in  fine  me¬ 
chanical  condition  and  will  appeal  to 
every  one  who  wants  a  good  and  sensi¬ 
ble  manure  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Five  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  put  this  combination  on 
the  market,  but  owing  to  new  processes, 
new  inventions  and  the  reduction  in 
freight  rates  we  are  able  to  supply  a 
new  and  valuable  fertilizer  which,  in 
addition  to  bone  and  ashes,  contains 
lime  that  will  correct  any  acid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  as  well  as  quicken  and 
enrich  it. 

We  shall  also  offer  for  sale  genuine 
Canada  hardwood  ashes  unleached  and 
unadulterated,  in  any  quantity ;  also 
the  celebrated  Bowker’s  Stockbridge 
Manures,  Bowker’s  Fine  Ground  Bone, 
Bowker’s  Animal  Fertilizer  (made  from 
slaughter-house  waste),  Bowker’s  Lawn 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 

For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers 
Threshers,  Clover-hullere,  Fan- 
ning-mills.  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “  Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 

WJSAJID 1UBDEB.  CobleskilL  N  T 


and  Garden  Dressing,  etc.,  etc. 

Yours  truly, 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co., 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. — Adv. 


Position  as  manager  of  a  Dairy  or 
TV  ClIllCU  Stock  Farm,  or  Gentleman’s  country 
place,  by  thoroughly  competent  man  who  understands 
the  business,  and  can  give  good  reference  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability.  Will  go  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Address  W.  T.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALXjElNr’S 

Red  River  Valley 

SEED  POTATOES 

Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  In  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN.  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 


(H-DSU 

POTATO. 

Cl 


□jph&fic&iiy 

VIOODOU5 


(Early,  Handsome,  of  Best  Quality,  AVERY 
STRONG  GROWER.  We  are  headquarters 
for  Seed  Potatoes.  60  Varieties,  An  Immense 
Stock,  At  Low  Prices.  Also  Garden  Seeds  and 
1  Field  Seeds.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
I  L.  L.  OLDS,  CLINTON,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 


EE  SEED  POTATOES 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

are  grown  on  Michigan  new  muck  lands  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 

largest  grower  of  SEED  POTATOES  in  America.  Write 
him  today  for  his  handsome  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE,  describing  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties  of 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds. 


EVERITT’S  AND  MAULE’S  D  fl  T  A  T  ft  E  C 
THOROUGHBRED.  rU  IHIUCQ 
Burpee  says:  “We  consider  both  Identical,  but 
Everitt’s  were  a  much  better  sample  and  yielded 
much  better  (than  the  sample  tested  direct  from 
Maule).  which  were  grown  by  S.  J.  SMITH,  of  Padel- 
fords,  N.  Y.”  8tock  and  Sned  Farm.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  WE  GROW  THEM. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Orders  booked  now. 
nated  by  purchaser. 


Carman  No.  3.  Pure 
Thorburn  Seed.  Large 
or  small  quantities. 
Potatoes  shipped  at  time  desig- 
J.  M.  Meredith,  Calcium,  Pa. 


Vineless  Sweet  Potatoes, 

TUBERS  AND  FEANTS. 


“McKinley’s  Choice” 

(No  one  else  has  them) 

AND 

“Gold  Coin  Prolific.” 

Address  with  stamp  for  full  in¬ 
structions  to 

G.  C  AMERER, 

The  Original  Introducer*  Grower, 
No.  Madison.  Jeff.  Co.,  Ind. 


TVe  wish  to  add  100,000  now 
customers  to  our  lists,  that  is 
why  we  make  the  following 
remarkable  offer,  not  »»m pies 
but  full  size  packages:  For  10 cts. 
in  silver,  or  ten  one-cent 
, ,  ...  ,  stamps,  and  the  name  and 

address  of  a  friend,  6  Packages  Choice  Sweet  Pens,  all 
different,  or6  Packugesof  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Astors,  Poppy,  Pansy,  Balsam,  Nasturtium,  Ver¬ 
bena,  or6  Packages  Choice  Vegetables  as  follows  ;Cu- 
cumber,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Radish,  Parsnip,  Squash.  Or 
all  three  collections  for  25cents,  Our  CATALOGUE 
FREF  with  every  order.  THE  PACE  SEED  CO. 
CREENE,  Chenango  County,  NEW  YORK. 


oeea  Potatoes. 

Price  per  barrel: 

Carman  No.  1 . $1  25  I  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2....  Si 

Carman  No.  3 .  1.75  |  New  Queen .  $j 

Other  varieties  equally  low. 

Write  for  prices  on  what  you  want.  All  choli 
stock.  Seed  Corn,  SI  per  bushel;  Banner  Oats,  35 
per  bushel,  in  10-bushel  lots. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


That  Crass  is  King 

AND  THE  COW  QUEEN,  is  a  well-known 
and  established  fact,  and  the  main  questions  with 
the  progressive  farmer  of  to-day  are,  how  more 
grass  and  better  and  permanent  pastures  and 
meadows  can  be  obtained.  We  have  made  the 
“GRASS  QUESTION”  our  specialty  for  years, 
and  issued  our  catalogue  or  Book  on  Permanent 
Pastures  and  Meadows.  Every  Farmer  and  Dairy¬ 
man  interested  in  more  grass  or  better  and  per¬ 
manent  pastures  and  meadows,  should  have  a 
copy  and  read  it.  All  the  natural  grasses  and 
clover  are  accurately  described  and  illustrated 
therein,  besides  it  contains  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  hour  permanent  pastures  and  meadows 
can  be  obtained,  and  gives  the  experience  of  our 
old  customers  with  our  grass  seeds. 

We  send  a  copy  of  it  free  to  every  Farmer  and 
Dairyman,  write  for  it  to-day. 

FARMER  SEED  COMPANY, 
(Formerly  Chicago,  Ill.)  Faribault,  Minn. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL^^  |— 

Grass, Clover  orTimothy  Iss  fas  I  1 

We  clean  them  by  special^^^P  fa^g  mmm 
methods  &  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kinu  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds — over-run  the  farm 
— exhaust  it — &  reduce  quantity  &  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  areclenn.Write  today  for  free  booklet,  Seed  Sense 

The  YYHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  dk'SBMBff' 


D  A t a trt  a*  -Wo  are  Growers  and  Shippers  of  the 
■  UldlUCS  best  varieties  of  Few,  Standard  and 
Pedigree  western  New  York  Seed  Potatoes,  grown 
especially  for  seed,  from  carefully  selected  stock. 
Des.  Price  List  free.  R.  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MULTIFLORA  ROSES. 

With  seed  of  these  new  Roses,  plants  may  be  had  in 
bloom  in  60  days  from  time  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 
time.  They  grow  quickly  and  flowers  appear  in  largo 
clusters,  aiul  in  such  quantity  that  a  plant  looks  like  a 
bouquet.  Perfectly  hardy  in  the  garden,  where  they 
bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
and  winter.  From  a  packet  of  seed  one  will  got  Roses 
of  various  colors  —  white,  pink,  crimson,  etc. —  no  two 
alike,  and  mostly  perfectly  double  and  very  sweet. 
Greatest  novelty  this  year.  Fresh  Seed  ‘25c.  per 
pkt. —  or  for  40c.  wo  will  send 

1  pkt.  New  Multiflora  Roses.  All  colors. 

1  “  Moss  Verbena.  Exquisite  novelty. 

1  “  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  All  colors. 

1  “  Weeping  Palm.  Highly  ornamental. 

2  “  Pansy,  1  New  Scarlet,  1  New  Giant  Mixed. 

1  Resurrection  Plaut.  A  great  curiosity. 

1  bulb  Spotted  Calla.  Exceedingly  lovely. 

1  “  Montbretia.  Intensely  brilliant. 

2  “  1  Rain  Lily.l  Variegated  Tuberose. 

6  “  Fancy  Gladiolus.  All  different  colors. 

10  “  Oxulis.  Mixed  colors.  Also, 

Our  great  ti  l- page  Catalogue,  and  the 
MAYFLOWER  Monthly  Magazine  for  a  year 
(64  pages  and  colored  plate  each  month,  devoted  to 
Flowers  and  Gardening).  Worth  $1.50,  but  for  trial 
All  the  above  for  40  cts., postpaid. 

Or  Bend  us  10c.,  and  the  names  of  5  or  10  people  who 
cultivate  flowers  and  purchase  Beeds  or  plants  and  we 
will  mall  yon  pkt.  Rose  Seed  and  Catalogue. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  SLETTSMT 

Rare  New  Fruits  is  the  finest  ever  issued  :  profusely 
illustrated.  Several  colored  plates,  144  pages.  Sent 
FREE  to  any  who  order  or  who  expect  to,  later. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park, ».  Y. 


High-Class  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name:  free  from  scab.  Three- 
bushel  barrels.  Carman  No.  3,  $2;  Carman  No.  1 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.2,  Great  Divide.  $1.50  per  barrel’ 
Other  leading  varieties,  early  and  late.  Seed  Corn- 
Red  Glaze  or  Smut  Nose  aud  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent, 
$1  per  bushel.  Terms  cash,  f.  o.  b.  C.  W.  BURNETT 
Lyons,  Wayne  County,  Box  59.  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No.3  50 

SEED  POTATOES  «P.6«i*rbM 

Early  Harvest,  Carman  No.  1.,  Sir  William,  $2.60  bbl. 
Rutland  Rose,  Early  Northern,  Adirondac,  $2.25  bbl. 
All  the  new  and  choice  varieties,  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Catalog.  NOBTHERN  SEED  C0.,R0CHESTER,N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

200,000  Arnout’s  Improved  Parker  Earle. 

Berry  large  and  enormously  productive,  yielding 
lo.OOO  quarts  per  acre.  Needs  no  protection.  Strong 
healthy  plants.  Special  prices.  Write  for  circular. 

J.  L.  ARNOUT.  Plalnsville,  Pa. 


TEN 


Million  Strawberry  Plants— 63  varieties.  Free 
cat.  J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


50 


PER  CENT 
DISCOUNT 


ON  ALL 


SEEDS 


This  means  that  I  supply  all  Flower  and  Vegetab 
Seeds  at  half  price.  All  5c.  packets  2}$c.  each;  10 
packets.  5c.  each;  15c.  packets.  7}$c.  each.  etc.  Jv 
half  price.  Make  your  selections  from  from  any  sei 
catalogue  and  send  the  order  to  me,  with  the  prop 
amount.  You  thus 

SAVE  HALF  ON  SEEDS 
My  Seeds  are  Guaranteed,  they  are  the  ve 
best  that  can  be  grown,  and  I  REPLACE  FREE  AN 
THAT  DO  NOT  GROW.  I  pay  postage  and  gb 
liberally  VALUABLE  PRESENTS  of  rare  Novelti 
with  each  order  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  orde 
Send  now.  This  offer  will  not  appear  again. 

E.  C.  VICK,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITB0X  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Brie  Co.,  Ohio.'" 


> 


PLANT  BOXES 

■  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-inch  cube.  4}$-inch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

COLBY-HISKLEY  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich* 


RERRY  BASKETS 

AND 

CRATES 

of  all  kinds.  Also  material  in 
the  Flat.  Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Webster,  Box  43,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Merchants-; 


M  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGG8.  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEE8E  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  8tenclls  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  in  Amer- 
lea, Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
9  of  Colorado. 


CDIIITQ  VEGETABLES 
rnuild  PRODUCE 

Wo  receive  and  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY.  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports, 
References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITT3HPRGH,  Penn’a. 

Somers,  Brother  &  Co. 
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Primer  Science. 

WHAT  FOOD  FOR  THE  COW? 

FUEL  FOR  HER  ENGINE. 

Part  II. 

Last  week,  we  went  over  some  rations 
fed  to  Connecticut  dairy  cows.  In  these 
rations,  the  basis  was  ensilage — that  is, 
the  bulk  or  roughage  came  from  the  silo. 
Now  before  we  start  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  ration,  let  us  read  this  account 
of  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  on  hay — 
without  ensilage.  This  experiment  was 
conducted  in  Maine.  Compare  the  cost 
of  this  feeding  with  last  week’s  figures. 
Never  mind  if  you  do  not  yet  under¬ 
stand  what  “protein”,  “carbohydrates”, 
etc.,  mean.  We  will  explain  that  all  in 
good  time — go  right  ahead  and  study  the 
whole  thing. 

Four  Hay  Rations  Compared. 

These  experiments  began  in  the  fall 
with  four  high-grade  Jersey  cows  ;  all 
were  new  milch,  and  were  respectively 
four,  five,  seven  and  eight  years  old. 
The  cows  were  stabled  during  the  winter 
in  light,  warm,  well-ventilated  quarters, 
and  were  given  a  chance  to  drink  twice 
daily  within  the  stable  of  water  always 
well  above  the  freezing  point,  and  upon 
all  pleasant  days  were  allowed  exercise 
in  the  yard,  but  were  never  allowed  to 
become  chilled  from  exposure. 

The  grain  ration  was  weighed  care¬ 
fully  and  it  was  found  easy  to  give  the 
required  amount  of  hay  after  having 
weighed  out  the  right  quantity  a  few 
times.  Salt  was  usually  fed  to  the  cows 
in  the  grain  ration  daily,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  given  clear  in  the  grain  boxes  if  it 
was  thought  that  they  were  not  getting 
enough  to  satisfy  them.  The  feed 
given  during  the  first  two  months  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Ration  No.  1. 


Dry  Pro-  Carbo- 

Lbs.  Matter,  teiti.  hyd.  Fat.  Cost. 

24  mixed  hay . 20.8  1.  9.5  .3  .12 

3  cotton-seed  meal.  2.76  1.11  .5  .3“  .035 

3  corn  meal .  2.55  .21  1.93  .09  .024 

1  bran . 89  .12  .  39  .03  .01 


27.00  2.44  12.32  .79  .19 

The  hay  was  given  in  three  feedings, 
and  the  grain  was  divided  into  two 
rations  given  morning  and  night.  This 
ration,  ualthough  showing  more  bulk 
than  necessary,  was  fed  satisfactorily 
until  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  hay.  Thinking  it  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  buy  grain  than  hay,  the 
feeding  of  hay  was  discontinued  at  noon 
and  grain  substituted. 

Ration  No.  2. 


Dry  Pro-  Carbo- 

Lbs.  Matter,  tein.  byd.  Fat.  Cost. 

16  mixed  hay .  13.05  .03  5.94  .195  .08 

4*4  cotton-seed  meal  4  14  1.66  .76  .56  .052 

4*4  corn  meal .  3  82  .31  2  89  .148  .036 

1  Yi  bran .  1.33  .18  .  58  .043  .014 


22  34  2.78  10.17  .946  .18 

The  change  made  no  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference,  either  in  the  yield  of  milk,  or 
of  butter,  but  the  constipating  effects  of 
so  large  a  ration  of  cotton  seed  meal 
with  no  green  food,  were  soon  experi¬ 
enced.  After  feeding  in  the  above  pro¬ 
portion  for  a  period  of  two  months,  it  was 
decided  to  give  gluten  meal  a  trial  in  the 
place  of  cotton-seed  meal,  as  follows  : 

Ration  No.  3. 


Dry 

Pro- 

Carbo 

Lbs. 

Matter. 

tein. 

hyd. 

Fat.  Cost. 

16  mixed  hay . 

..  ..  13  9 

,67 

6.3 

.2 

.08 

5  gluten  meal . . . 

....  4  55 

1  27 

2.19 

.43 

.051 

4)4  corn  meal . . . 

....  3.82 

.31 

2.89 

.118 

.036 

cl  14  bran  . 

....  1.33 

.18 

.58 

.143 

.014 

23.6 

2.43 

11.96 

.82 

.18 

The  result  of  feeding  gluten  meal  was 
at  once  shown  in  the  increased  flow  of 
milk, but  the  gain  was  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  loss  of  quality  in  the 
butter,  as  it  was  rendered  soft  and  with¬ 
out  grain  or  firmness.  This  was  a  serious 
defect,  yet  it  was  hoped  that  the  liberal 
ration  of  corn  meal  would  overcome  the 
bad  effects  of  the  gluten  meal,  but  as 
the  butter  continued  of  poor  quality 
after  a  trial  of  two  months,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  feed  as  follows  : 

Ration  No.  4. 


Dry  Pro-  Carbo- 

Lbs.  Matter,  tein.  byd.  Fat.  Cost. 

16  mixed  hay .  13  05  .63  5.94  .195  .08 

4V«  corn  meal  .  3.82  .31  2  89  .148  .036 

3  "bran .  2.67  .36  1.17  .087  .028 


1>4  linseed  meal  o.p.  1  36  .43  .49  .106  .018 

154  cotton-seed  meal  1.38  .55  .25  .189  .017 

22.28  2.28  10.74  .725  .18 

Feeding  according  to  the  above  for¬ 


mula,  the  hay  and  grain  were  given  in 
three  feedings  ;  the  butter  produced 
proved  fine  and  of  superior  quality. 
This  ration  was  continued,  as  in  the 
other  experiments,  for  two  months,  and 
proved  a  most  satisfactory  one. 

During  the  summer,  the  cows  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  well-watered  pasture,  contain¬ 
ing  both  high  and  low  land,  with  better 
than  the  average  quality  of  feed.  A 
grain  ration  of  three  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  three  pounds  of  corn  meal 
and  one  pound  of  bran  was  fed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  summer  until  the  cows 
were  within  six  weeks  of  the  time  due 
to  calve.  The  average  income  and  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  single  cow  for  the  12 
months,  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement : 

250  poundschoice  dairy  butter,  at  25  cents.  .$62  50 
Winter  keeping,  240  days,  at  18%c  .  $43  80 

Summer  keeping.  ]  !S  [ 

Total  cost .  54  90 

Profit .  $7  60 

The  above  statement  shows  the  actual 
cash  receipts  and  expenditures  during 
the  12  months.  The  butter  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  private  customers  in  the  city, 
weekly,  at  25  cents  per  pound  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  price  of  hay  given 
was  the  estimated  average  value  of  hay 
in  the  barn  in  this  locality.  The  cost  of 
the  daily  grain  ration  was  calculated 
from  the  retail  price  paid  as  follows  : 


Cotton-seed  meal .  $1.15  per  cwt. 

Linseed  meal  (o.  p.) .  1.20  per  cwt. 

Gluten  meal .  1.25  per  cwt. 

Corn  meal . 75  per  cwt. 

Coarse  bran . 85  per  cwt. 

Hay . 10.00  a  ton. 


By  keeping  the  cows  in  the  stable  dur¬ 
ing  nights  in  summer,  and  using  dry  loam 
for  an  absorbent  throughout  the  year, 
1%  cord  of  manure  was  secured  from 
each  cow.  The  skim-milk  was  fed  to 
calves,  pigs  and  poultry.  Allowing  the 
manure  and  skim-milk  to  pay  for  the 
labor  in  caring  for  the  cows,  and  for 
handling  and  marketing  their  products, 
the  account  shows  a  balance  of  $7.60, 
which  cannot  be  considered  otherwise 
than  a  narrow  margin  of  profit.  Yet 
more  profit  is  actually  realized  than  is 
shown  by  the  above  statement.  The 
large  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  used 
increases  the  value  of  the  manure,  less 
commercial  manure  is  purchased,  and 
the  buying  and  hauling  of  inferior 
stable  manure  from  a  distance  is  avoid¬ 
ed.  A  detailed  statement  giving  all 
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SHOOT  IT — But  he  didn’t 


New  York,  Jan.  13,  1897. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  bought  from  your  agent  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  in 
October  last,  a  ton  of  H  O  Dairy  Feed  for  experiment.  I  tried  it  for  thirty 
days  on  an  old  cow  1  had  about  made  up  my  mind  to  shoot,  as  she  was  very 
unprofitable,  giving  but  one  quart  of  milk  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
evening.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty  days’  trial  of  your  Feed,  however,  she  gave 
eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  was  rapidly  coming  into  prime  condition. 
Having  seen  such  positive  results  I  have  ordered  one  car  load  of  the  H-0 
Feed  for  the  cows  on  my  farm. 

Very  truly  yours,  GEO.  W.  WHITE, 

Restaurant,  349  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Dairv,  Greeriridge,  Staten  Island. 

The  H-0  Dairy  Feed  produces  more  milk ,  and  richer  in  butter 
fats ,  than  the  feed  you  are  now  using. 

This  is  what  we  say,  but  the  H-0  Feeds  must  prove  it,  or 
we  ‘will  refund  your  money  willingly. 


? 

w 


H-O 


POULTRY 
FEED 

Produces 

MOREEGGS-QUICKER  MOULTING 


H-O 


HORSE 
FEED  \ 

Insures  \ 

M0REW0RK-BETTER  CONDITION 

N^-N-'O 


A  TRIAL  ORDER  WILL  PROVE  OUR  CLAIMS 


The  H=0  (sr-r) 


Co.,  New  York  City 


W 
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TERRITORIES  ASSIGNED  ENERGETIC  DEALERS 


A  FEED  MILL 


“XU  GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Earth,  Grinds 

all  grains,  including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sices 
for  all  power.  Send  forcatalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC/ CO. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


products  a  cash  value  is  as  follows  : 


250  lbs.  choice  dairy  butter  at  $.25 . $62  50 

1*4  cd.  manure  at  $5 .  7.50 

1,600  qts.  skim-milk  at  $  005  .  8.00 

Calf  (four  days  old) .  1.00 


Total  products .  $79.00 

Winter  keeping,  240  days  at  $.18 . $43.80 

su™  keepink.j  11.10 

14  bu.  common  salt . 15 

Service  Jersey  bull .  1.00 

Taxes  on  cow . 35 


Total  cost . $56.40 


Actual  profit . $22.60 


Whether  or  not  by  judicious  breeding, 
the  purchasing  of  feeding  stuffs  by  the 
ton,  and  the  use  of  ensilage  and  roots 
to  supplement  the  grain  ration,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  cash  profits,  is  a 
matter  for  further  experiment.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  information  obtained  from 
dairymen  producing  for  creameries,  and 
from  those  who  make  private  dairying 
a  specialty,  as  well  as  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  it  would  seem  that  when  butter 
is  sold  for  less  than  20  cents  per  pound, 
or  cows  are  kept  that  yield  less  than  200 
pounds  of  butter  per  year,  a  loss  must 
be  realized.  Arthur  w.  reed. 

There  is  food  for  a  month’s  thought  in 
this  article,  and  we  shall  try  to  take  up 
some  of  these  points  in  due  time. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  relative 
value  of  ensilage  and  hay,  another  ques- 
(Conti/nued  on  next  page.) 
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All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keen  in  order.  28 
I  sizes  and  styles.  Every 

H  H  mill  warranted 
1 1 1 1  “Hook  onMllls” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  nills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYKE&MARMONCO. 

>70  0AYST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The 


ii 


SMALLEY 


Our  “family"  comprises  for  ’96,  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutter*,  Corn  Shredders,  Feed  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Grinders,  Root  Cutters  and  Row¬ 
ers  lor  operating.  Our  pamphlets  should  ba 
read  by  every  "up-to-date"  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  1.  "The  Model  Round  Silo  and  howto 
build  it:”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


This  ip  ‘.hr 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


ForCORN  and  COBS, 
FEED,  and  TABLE 
MEAL.  Improved  for’9ti-’97. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
iJCeep  the  best— return  all  others. 

^A.W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

1‘lillail*..  Pa.,  and  41  8.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  IU- 


> 


As  sure  as  winter  comes, 
comes 

STIFFNESS 

SORENESS 

As  sure  as 


^ECONOMY: 

Ground  Feed”  is  a  valuable  work 
that  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr. 
Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent 
to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILL. 


l  The  mill  that  grinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed 

grains  into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist  as  desired. 

rrinds  cotton  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  off ; 
,  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  little  power. 
No  experience  required  to  operate.  Write  to-day. 

No  8  Warder  8t., 
SPRINGFIELD. OHIO, 


\  last,  uuraDie,  economical,  requi 
(  No  experience  required  to  opei 

THE  O.S.  KELLY  CO 


THE 
PUBLIC 

DEMAND  FOR  A  MACHINE 

ryTTJi  that  would  not  only  cut  en¬ 

silage,  buy,  6traw  and  dry 
fodder,  but  which  would 
shred  dry  fodder  perfectly, 
led  us  to  supply  the  want 
with  tho 

OHIO, 

Standard  Dry  Fodder  Shredder  winch  is 
the  latest,  and  we  believe  the  best  of  its  kind,  f 
You  will  see  by  the  cut  itisthe  same  roachinei 
with  a  shredder  cylinder;  it  is  interchangeable! 
with  the  knife  cylinder.  Two  machines  iu  one  * 
Will  tell  all  about  it  in  our  circulars  _ 
and  catalogue,  mailed  FREE. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


THOMPSON’S 

ROOT"*~* 
CUTTER 


BANNER 


Outs  all  kinds  of  roots  & 

1  vegetables  for  STOCK 
1  FEEDING.  The  only 
i  machine  made  with  self 
:  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
’  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
*  where,  Catalog  FREE.  Address 
5  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,| 
Sl7River  Street,  Y  PS1 L  A  N  Tl  •  M I CH 
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WHAT  FOOD  FOR  THE  COW  ?— Continued. 
tion  bobs  up  that  might  well  be  put 
right  here  : 

VV.  F.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  is  a  canal-boat  owner 
and  winters  from  50  to  100  mules  on  Timothy  bay 
worth  $12  per  ton.  He  wishes  to  know  whether 
eorn  ensilage  and  bran  at  $10  per  ton  would 
make  a  good,  healthful  ration  for  them,  and 
the  relative  cost.  o.  f.  s. 

As  we  know  that  the  stomach  of  a 
mule  is  different  from  that  of  a  cow, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  whether  ensilage  is  a  proper  food 
for  horses  and  mules.  In  the  present 
case,  Prof.  L.  A.  Clinton  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice  : 

The  maintenance  ration  for  mules  has 
never  been  carefully  figured  out.  They 
should  have  from  15  to  18  pounds  of  dry 
matter  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  of 
animal.  An  average-sized  mule,  if  fed 
on  Timothy  hay  alone,  would  require 
from  20  to  25  pounds  of  hay  daily.  A 
ration  formed  partly  of  ensilage  and 
partly  of  hay  would  be  better  than  to 
feed  ensilage  alone  for  the  roughage 
and  grain  ration  of  bran.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  trial  of  the  following  :  Ensilage, 
25  pounds  ;  hay,  five  pounds  ;  bran,  five 
pounds.  If  straw  is  plentiful,  then  a 
ration  might  be  made  up  partly  with 
straw,  say,  ensilage,  20  pounds;  straw, 
10  pounds,  and  hay,  10  pounds.  The  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  the  different  rations  for 
100  mules  would  be  as  follws : 

1.  Hay,  25  pounds,  cost  per  day  for  100  mules. .$15  00 

2.  Ensilage,  25  pounds,  hay,  5  pounds,  bran, 

5  pounds,  cost .  8  63 

3.  Ensilage.  20  pounds,  straw,  10  pounds, 

hay,  10  pounds,  cost .  13  00 

4.  Ensilage.  20  pounds,  straw,  10  pounds, 

bran,  8  pounds,  cost .  H  00 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  cheap¬ 
ness  of  keeping  that  is  to  be  considered  ; 
it  is  how  to  keep  them  cheapest  and  still 
have  them  in  good  condition  for  work  in 
the  spring.  Though  they  might  be  kept 
on  the  ensilage  and  bran  alone,  yet  the 
tendency  would  be  to  make  them  soft 
and  in  poor  condition  for  work  in  spring. 
A  trial  of  the  ensilage  would  be  worth 
while,  carefully  watching  the  condition 
of  the  animals  and  if  it  be  discovered 
that  they  are  not  doing  well  on  the 
ration  of  ensilage,  then  increase  the  hay 
ration. 


A  “BALANCED  RATION  "  OF  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  FOODS. 


I  am  feeding  cows  for  milk  and  butter,  and  they 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  I  think  they  should. 
Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  feeds:  Cotton-seed  hulls,  cotton-seed  meal, 
bran  and  fresh  brewers’  grains  ?  I  can  get  the 
latter  about  half  the  time.  My  cows  weigh  from 
700  to  800  pounds.  A.  j.  t. 

Bordeaux,  Tenn. 


Ans. — It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
cows  should  not  be  doing  well  on  the 
feed  mentioned,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
make  up  a  ration  of  these  materials  that 
will  have  the  requisite  proportion  of  a 
balanced  ration,  with  the  necessary  bulk 
and  digestibility.  These  figures  show 
how  this  is  : 


Composition  of 


Pro-  Carbo- 
tein.  hydrates. 


Cotton-seed  hulls .  4.71)  43.34 

Cotton-seed  meal . 45.24  28. 

Bran . .....17.86  61. 

Brewers’ grains,  dry . .  23.3  54. 

Brew,  grains,  fresh  &  wet. . .  2.3  5.4 


Fat. 
2  81 
11.7 
5. 
5.4 
0.5 


All  these  feeds,  except  the  hulls,  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  protein,  so  leave  the 


more  bulky  matter  in  larger  proportion 
than  is  desirable  with  this  kind  of  feedg 


But  the  following  rations  will  most 
nearly  approach  the  standard,  yet  secure 
the  right  quantity  of  the  bulky  matter  : 


Pro- 

Carbo- 

Lbs. 

tein. 

byd  rates. 

Fat. 

25  cotton-seed  bulls . 

11. 

0.75 

4  cotton-seed  meal . 

.  1  80 

1. 

0.46 

5  bran . 

.  0.90 

3. 

0.25 

Total . 

15. 

1.46 

Digestible . 

11.25 

1.00 

This  is  for  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight, 
and  for  lighter  animals,  a  proportionate 
deduction  is  to  be  made.  Another 
ration  which  is,  perhaps,  more  desirable 
and  includes  the  grains,  which  are  an 


excellent  addition  to  the  cotton-seed 


hulls,  is  made  as  follows  : 


Pro- 

Carbo- 

Lbs. 

tein. 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

25  fresh  brewers’  grains.. 

..  0.6 

1.4 

0.12 

18  cotton-seed  hulls . 

..  0.9 

7.7 

0.52 

4  cotton-seed  meal . 

..  1.8 

1.1 

0.46 

5  bran . . 

3.0 

0.25 

Total . 

13.20 

1.35 

Allowing  for  the  indigestible  matter 
of  these  foods,  there  will  be  a  residue  of 


digestible  matters  not  far  from  the 
standard,  but  having  some  excess  of 
protein  and  a  deficiency  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  ;  this,  however,  is  not  a  serious 
matter  in  the  feeding  of  cows  giving 
milk.  As  the  grains  have  four-fifths 
of  their  weight  water,  this  latter  ration 
is  not  so  bulky  as  it  might  seem,  and 
this  food  has  an  excellent  effect  on  the 
digestion,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the 
digestibility  of  other  foods,  especially 
of  the  cotton-seed  hulls.  h.  s. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dutch 
Belted  Cattle  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  Febrnary  11,  at  noon.  H.  B.  Rich¬ 
ards,  secretary,  Easton,  Pa.  There  are 
several  herds  of  these  oddly  marked  cat¬ 
tle  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Controlling  Sex. — For  several  years, 
I  raised  Jerseys  and  Short-horns,  and  I 
read  and  experimented  very  carefully, 
and  left  off  just  where  I  began.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sex  dates  back  to  the 
germ.  I  had  several  choice  Short-horns 
which  I  distributed  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  and  shared  the  profits  with 
those  who  took  care  of  them.  Among 
them  was  a  bull  of  the  finest  grain  I 
ever  saw.  His  hair  was  like  silk  ;  he 
was  as  symmetrical  as  though  laid  out 
with  a  square  and  compass.  He  was 
very  kind  and  docile,  and  every  calf  he 
had  was  a  female.  He  never  had  a 
male  calf. 

Impotence  and  Abortion. — A  neighbor 
complained  that  all  his  cows  were  losing 
their  calves,  and  he  would  hardly  save 
one.  I  told  him  that  his  bull  was  losing 
his  vigor.  He  was  a  man  of  not  very 
vigorous  conscience,  sold  his  bull,  and 
the  bull  never  got  another  calf.  He  be¬ 
came  entirely  impotent.  For  the  good 
of  the  cow,  and  for  the  health  of  the 
calf,  always  use  a  bull  of  the  highest 
vigor.  c.  s.  h. 

Weeping  Water,  Neb. 

Jayne’s  Expectorant  cured  me  of  a  cough  of  a  very 
severe  nature,  after  all  the  doctors  had  failed.— 
THOMAS  MCGUIRE,  Wollstown,  Ohio,  October  29, 
1895. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS. 


Purdue  University, 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana, 
Lafayette,  Ind  ,  .Tan.  8,  1897. 

“  Six  years  ago  we  purchased  a  De  Laval  ‘  Baby’ 
No.  2  Separator  and  we  have  had  it  inconstant 
use  ever  since.  During  this  time  it  has  done 
strictly  first-class  work  in  every  respect,  and  we 
now  find  only  the  merest  trace  of  fat  in  skiin- 
milk,  notwithstanding  the  age  of  our  machine. 
The  extent  of  repairs  has  been  very  slight  indeed. 
The  value  of  the  Separator  in  our  dairy  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.”  C.  S.  Pi.umb,  Director. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No  24(1. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  |  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


The  Father  of  3800. 

In  six  hours,  In  milk  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  95  deg-,  a  single  milk-souring 
bacterium  multiplies  3800 times;  at  a 
temperature  of  55  deg..  435  times, 
and  at  32  deg.,  scarcely  at  all.  To 
keep  the  milk  sweet  use  the  “  Cham¬ 
pion.” 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


umu 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

KJ8KI  LIQUID  EXTRACT if  SMOKE 

.Circu  lar.E.KRAUSER4BR0.MUJ0N.PA 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  C 
crushing,  because  it  outs  from  four 


zsides  at  once  get- 


THE  KEYSTONE 
— QEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's  A 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  HPIi/EIE.  A 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranvillo,  Pa. 


t 


If  you  keep  a  Cow 

The  Great 


Have  it  Handy 

Cattle  Remedy 

l Moore’s  General  Cow  Drink 

For  use  lu  Fevers,  Indigestion.  Bloating,  C’owpox, 
Garget,  &c.  PKEVENTS  11 1 1.  It  FEVEIi, 
Red  Water,  Blackleg,  &c.  Testimonials  from  best 
Stock  farms  in  tbe  United  Slates.  Rook  Free. 

MOORE  BROTHERS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT'S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder, 
garget,  etc.  Mail,  50c.  Scott's  H.  P.  Co.,  Rochester, N.Y 


Lameness  Cured  by 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


a  few  applications.  If 
your  horso  is  lame  and 
you  cannot  locate  it,  ap¬ 
ply  the  Elixir,  which  lo¬ 
cates  lameness  by  re¬ 
maining  moist  on  the 
part  affected,  the  rest 
drying  out.  A  few  more 
applications  will  effect  a 
cure.  Never  scars  or 
changes  the  hair. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils, 
Callous  of  all  kinds,  Spavins,  Ringbone,  Cockle 
Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Most  highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  he  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 
27  R  Reverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEN  CENTS  WORThSSI 

justly  famous  remedy—  I 
Biokmore’s  Gall  Cure  i 
will  cure  u  home  of  gall-i 
ed  HhouJders or  h  arness  • 


Grease  I  tee  1  or  Sore  and* 
Chapped  Teats  in  cows  ? 

'BTSu  RE  An  d  Wo  rkThe  Horse-  ® 1  RqEi  dAto  w  n”  mCe°  'I 

KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of  ' 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

)  \  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
1  Catalogue  of  BEE  8CPPLI ES.  Valuable 
hook  on  Bees  Riven  FREE  to  each  one  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  T1IE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal,  etc  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GALCITE  FOR  P0ULTKY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Crushed  Flint, 
Granulated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price 
List.  YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 

Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
.  vJ  Corn  Mills  for  Poultry  men. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

—  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  nre  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 

Improved  ’96 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  0.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’gyVee  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

r.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Miltord,  Mau. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 
PEAIBIE  STATS  I1TCB.  00.  Homer  City.  Pa. 


HATCH  Chickens  by  steam. 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple .  Perfect,  Self •  Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrst-eliiMM  Ilnteher  made. 
_  GEO.  II.  STAHL, 


PLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

l  nis  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O 


HERE’S  Entertainment,  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Profit.  Delivered  to  any 
part  of  CQEE  Bantam  (50  egg) 
theU.S.  rnCb  and  75  Chick 
^Brooder  $K.  invincible  Hatcher, 
_  (lOOegg)and  150  chick  Brooder, (15. 

tp  Buckeye  Ilnteher  sold  on  30  days  trial.  All  incuba- 

2  tors  are  self  regulating  and  guaranteed.  We  have  in- 

3  ell  batons,  $5:  brooders,  S3.  Send  4c  for  No.  23  catalog. 
E  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SAUMENIBi: 

Male  on  the  best  lines,  of  the 

best  material  known  to  the  art. 
HEATS  WITH  HOT  WATER 

,  Entirely  automatic;  will  hatch  i 
t  every  egg  that  can  be  hatched. 
Simple,  durable. effective.Scint  2  ' 
stamps  for  illustrated  catalog  So.  28. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.. 

SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First- Class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


RP  CUANUnU  J  907  Liberty  St  ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
•  r.  OnHUnUII,  •)  Farm.Edgeworth.P.F.W.&C.U.R 

Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF.  N.  Y. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheen;  Poland-China  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkovs.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  8KWAUD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

Reg  Berkshires&P. Chinas 

choice  blood;  50  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  In  March  and 
April.  Positively  hard  times 
prices.  Young  Roars  and  Sows 
„  not  akin,  ali  ages. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  I’a. 


Send  fob  a. 
description. 

OFTHE  FAMOUS 
TWO  OF  WHICH  WEIGHED 

—  _ 2000  lba 

First  applicant  :n  each  locality 
securesapair  ON  TIME  &aoency.  WA 
Sold  U29  head  first  G  months 

I  89G  FOH  OREEDINO  PURPOSES  j/j/, 

L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


8.  W.  SMIT 


Bkiikshirk,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  St  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
,  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Go.,  Pa. 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long- 
bodied  Boars;  young  Bows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
Une.  ED.  S.  HILL.  Tompkins 
County,  PeruvlUe,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


—Poland  Chinas  and  Chester  White  Pigs. 
Reg.  stock.  Pigs  all  ages.  Farmers' 
prices.  ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Pa. 


Poland-China  Swine 

ready  for  service,  *10  to  *50  Sows  bred.  Catalogue. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Cliitteuungo,  N.  Y\ 

CfifiO  that  will  hatch,  *2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
LUUO  dottes  Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  monev  back.  Best 
is  cheapest.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N  J. 


Rrttfi;  ffiF  Hiltfllimi  w.  E.  Mack  dark  egg  strain 
1U1  liaLCUIllf,  Wh)te  Wyandottes.  *1  per 

sitting.  W.  C.  RAY'MOND,  Bridgewater,  Vt. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Gobbilr^Toms^ 

trios,  $8.  Address  R.  C.  DE  LANDE,  Boyds,  Md. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons. 
Eggs,  *1  $  16;  $3  $)  62.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  clr.  free. 


MORE  MONEY 

and  larger  profits  is  in  Poultry.  Our 
1897  Guide  of  almost  ico  pages,  is  the 
largest,  finest  and  most  complete 

MONEY  MAKER  out;  we  mail 
free  a  package  of  new  Columbian  Egg 
food  with  each  Guide;  only  15  cents. 
.!’•  JOHN  BAUSCHEB,  Jr.,  BoxGG,  Freeport,  Ill. 


WORTH  SlO  SN  GOLD. 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Hook  0/  Vatu, 
able  Recipes  lor  ’97,  finely  printed  in 
.colors,  giving  cuts,  descriptions  and 
prices  of  45  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Fancy  Fowls,  with  important  hints  on 
the  care  of  poultry,  and  hundreds  of 
recipes  of  great  value.  Over  a  1000  prem¬ 
iums  won  at  the  leading  shows.  Prices 
Reduced  One-fourth.  The  finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 

C.  N.  BOWERS,  box  54  Dakota,  II!.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manila”  Incubators  &  Brooders 

New  Style  for  1897. 

Loads  them  all  for  economy,  finish, 
durability,  and  simplicity.  Perfect¬ 
ly  regulated.  Warranted  in  every 
particular,  and  sold  witli  privilege 
of  returning  and  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  if  not  as  represented. 

ZIP’  Send  5  cents  for  Catalogue. 

Marilla  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 

MARILLA,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator  I 

Hatches  Chiokens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  I 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
r  *n  lhe  market.  Circul urn  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO..  QUINCY,  ILL. 


,  and  eggs  sell  for  cash  andi 
•  if  farmers  would  only  loam  I 
.how  to  produce  them  they! 
Iwould  beat  anyt  hing  on  the  I 

'farm.  THE  POULTRY1 


■  KEEPER.  Box  9  PARK-. 
ESBURQ.  PA.  only  50  cents  per! 
year,  will  show  you  how  the  I 
hens  may  beat  the  cows.  Send  | 
for  FH.EE  sample  copy.' 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  handy,  safe,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  ail  skin  dis¬ 


eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous  ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ; sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  5»c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore, Md. 


TICKS 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  6,  1897 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 


8:nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  anti  we  will  mall 
you  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestlmported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  ^  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  12. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

81  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.  1\  O.  Box  289 


--  vc*-  'a  rim, 

A  HORSE  BUYER 


He  usually  proceeds  with  caution.  If  a  stranger 
should  offer  him  a  well  known  animal  at  a  "cut  rate” 
he  would  insist  on  a  billof  sale  from  the  former  owner. 
Wise  fence  buyers  who  are  offered  the  Coiled  Spring 
article  by  other  parties  should  ask  to  see  a  1  icence  from 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 


''Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Pabbit  Fence,  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.  Catalogue  free. 


DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,315  HICH  ST.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  • 


Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25  • 
to  58  Inches  high. 

If  Interested,  drop  us  a  catd,  and  we  will  • 
mail  Illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYS  TONE  WO  YEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  • 

19  Rush  8t..  Peoria.  III.  ? 


Successful  record  of  fourteen  years.  Acknowledged 
King  of  Potato  Planters.  Better  to-day  than  ever. 

Automatically  marks,  drops  and  covers  in  one  op¬ 
eration,  doing  ten  men’s  work. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Planters,  Cutters, 
Sprayers,  Sorters,  etc.,  free. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


couldn’t  begin  to  take  the  place  of  one  “PLANET  JR.”  Donblr-lVhrcl 
Hoe.  Saves  more  than  it  costs  every  year.  Straddles  plants  18  inches 
high— finishes  rows  from  16  to  18  inches  apart  at  a  single  passage.  Has 
cultivator,  rake  and  plow  attachments.  Wheels  adjustable  | 
to  regulate  depth.  A  score  of  perfect  machines  for  cul¬ 
tivating  every  kind  of  crop  are  pictured  and  described 
in  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Book  for ’97.  Write  for  it — free. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  CO.,  110T  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


RIDING 

CULTIVATOR. 


MSI BUCKEYE 

EITHER 

PIN  SHOVELS  or 
SPRING  SHOVELS 

AS  DESIRED. 

This  is  an  ideal  machine  for 

Cultivating  all  Hoed  Crops 

It  is  adjusted  to  that  light 
touch  which  produces 
tho  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  so  cssestial  to  suc¬ 
cess.  It 

THOROUGHLY  STIRS 
and  fines  the  top  soil,  and  leaves 

a  fine  blanket  of  level  surface  that 

Conserves  the  Moisture 

of  the  soil. 

H3F-Send  for  catalogue  and  circulars. 


P. 


P.MAST  &  CO. 


9  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Branch  House.  Philadelphia,  pa. 


1854— Established  42  Years — 1896 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel. 

Old  Reliable  I 

Halladay  Standard, 
Halladay  Geared, 
and  Cem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS. 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Haying  Tools, 

Saw  Tables,  &c. 

Send  For  Catalogue. 

U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

118  Water  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Beat  Machinery  at  Loweat  Prleea. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 


Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes.  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm.  Butts.  Trestle, N.Y 


Cider  Machinery. — 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.N.Y 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  for  full 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 


K 


Unequaled  for 
al  1  purposi 
Stock,  nog 
i sheep  & 
poultry 
fence 
combi 
I  nat’n 
1  M’de, 

In  8 
heigl 
>  hta 
of 
best 
Gal¬ 
van¬ 
ized 
8teel 
Wire 
No.  13. 

Protects 
against  rab- 
bite.  Meets  all 
climatic  changes. 


Nobreak- 
k.  ingin  I 

ALL 

XSXSZ wxAzvx; 

tii  i  8 

(■IIP 


FENCE 


No  | 
ag- 

,  King  | 

in  sum- 

_  mer. 

Send  for  catalogue,  etc. 


Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 
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ROCK,  POTASH  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

CHEAP  PLANT  FOOD  FOR  THE  DELAWARE  FARMERS. 

How  Shall  We  Buy  Phosphoric  Acid? 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  I. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  following'  notes  on  fer¬ 
tilizing  are  suited  to  the  practice  of  all  farmers.  You 
will  make  a  mistake  if  you  assume  that  the  methods 
which  have  proved  successful  in  Delaware  must,  of 
necessity,  prove  equally  successful  on  your  own  farm. 
The  soil,  the  climate,  the  moisture  supply,  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  tools  and  “  lay  of  the  land  ”,  and  the  farmer 
himself  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  most 
profitable  system  of  fertilizing.  We  are  now  refer¬ 
ring  to  what  is  done  on  the  Peninsula  composed  of 
Delaware  and 
the  eastern 
shore  of  Mary¬ 
land.  In  many 
ways,  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  most 
highly  favored 
by  Nature.  The 
fields  are  mostly 
smooth  and 
level.  The  soil 
is  light  and 
easily  worked. 

Labor  is  cheap 
and  abundant. 

Best  of  all,  Crim¬ 
son  clover  grows 
t  o  perfection. 

With  late  au¬ 
tumn,  mild  win¬ 
ter  and  early 
spring,  it  hardly 
stops  growing 
from  the  day  the 
seed  is  sown 
until  it  is 
plowed  or  cut. 

For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the 
more  progress¬ 
ive  Peninsula 
farmers  have 
been  able  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of 
fertilizing  a  n 
acre  to  about 
the  lowest  point 
yet  obtained  for 
a  full  meal  of 
plant  food.  The 
object  of  these 
articles --is  to 
show  how  this  is 
done  and  leave 

the  reader  to  decide  whether  the  same  plan  could  be 
practiced  on  his  own  farm. 

The  farmers  of  whom  I  speak,  are  mostly  engaged 
in  growing  fruit  or  truck — tomatoes,  asparagus,  etc. — 
or  corn  for  the  silo  or  dry  stock  food.  The  chief  food 
for  these  plants  is  Crimson  clover — the  chief  food  of 
the  Crimson  clover  is  muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved 
phosphate  rock.  Remember  that  the  rock  and  pot¬ 
ash  are  not  applied  to  the  fruit  or  the  truck,  but  every 
effort  is  made  to  secure  the  largest  possible  growth 
of  clover.  As  is  now  pretty  well  understood,  this 
Crimson  clover  is  an  annual.  It  is  as  much  a  winter 
crop  as  rye.  The  Delaware  farmers  sow  it  in  late 
July  or  early  August,  among  other  crops  like  corn, 
tomatoes,  fruit,  etc.,  wnieh  have  finished  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  leaf.  If  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture, 


the  Crimson  continues  to  grow.  The  other  crops  are 
harvested,  but  the  clover  grows  along.  In  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Delaware,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  stops 
growing  at  all  until  the  following  May,  when  it  is 
either  plowed  under  or  cut  for  ensilage  or  hay.  The 
top  may  not  show  much  indication  of  growth,  but  the 
roots  are  developing  and  spreading  out  all  through 
the  winter.  This  accounts  for  the  marvellous  growth 
this  clover  frequently  makes  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  warm  in  the  spring.  Its  root  system  has  be¬ 
come  fully  perfected  during  the  winter,  and  when 
spring  really  comes  in  earnest,  it  is  all  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  best  Delaware  farmers  recognize  this 
habit  and  take  advantage  of  it  by  applying  the  rock 
and  potash  during  the  fall  and  winter.  For  example, 
at  this  writing,  all  the  fertilizing  for  the  year  has 
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been  done.  In  January  or  in  December,  the  rock  and 
potash  were  broadcasted  right  on  the  clover,  and  by 
this  time,  those  industrious  little  roots,  down  in 
the  soil,  are  laying  hold  of  it  and  storing  it  up  for 
spring  use. 

S.  H.  Derby  of  Woodside,  has  worked  Crimson 
clover  with  rock  and  potash  about  as  skillfully  as 
any  one.  His  crops  are  chiefly  truck  and  fruit,  and 
he  is  working  considerable  of  his  farm  into  apples. 
It  would  be  a  dull  man  who  would  not  enthuse  at  the 
evidence  of  what  Crimson  clover  has  done  for  the  soil 
of  this  farm.  Mr.  Derby  uses  no  nitrogen  whatever, 
except  what  the  clover  takes  out  of  the  air  for  him. 
He  has  tried  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage,  cotton-seed 
meal  and  other  forms  of  nitrogen,  but  they  have  never 
given  profitable  returns  over  the  Crimson  clover  alone. 


The  chief  object  of  Mr.  Derb/’s  fertilizing  is  to  boom 
the  Crimson  clover  crop  and  plow  it  all  into  the  soil. 
You  will  understand  that  Crimson  clover  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  manure  used  on  this  farm  ;  that  the 
chemicals  are  all  applied  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  crop  of  clover.  A  ton  of  green  Crimson  clover 
contains  somewhat  less  phosphoric  acid  than  a  ton  of 
average  barnyard  manure,  and  has  more  water  in  it. 
On  the  average,  it  will  contain  just  as  much  nitrogen 
and  a  little  more  potash  than  the  manure.  Let  us  see 
what  that  means.  With  such  crops  of  Crimson  clover 
as  Mr.  Derby  grows,  he  obtains  plant  food-equal  to, 
at  least  15  tons  of  rich  stable  manure  per  acre  !  I 
think  that  it  is  gemerally  admitted  by  scientists,  that 
the  plant  food  in  green  clover  is  even  a  little  more 
available  than  that  in  average  stable  manure.  So 

far  as  the  potash 
is  concerned,  Mr. 
Derby  has  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that 
with  his  soil  and 
climate  condi¬ 
tions,  he  obtains 
better  results  by 
putting  the 
muriate  on  the 
clover  than  by 
direct  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crop.  On 
this  dry  soil,  one 
will  often  find 
the  potash  at 
the  end  of  the 
season  practical¬ 
ly  undissolved 
in  the  soil.  The 
crop  of  green 
clover,  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  as 
much  water  as 
milk  of  average 
quality,  when 
turned  under 
and  well  packed 
down,  furnishes 
not  only  soluble 
plant  food,  but 
the  needed 
moisture  as'well. 

What  does 
such  manuring 
cost  ? 

Mr.  Derby’s 
average  yearly 
application  per 
acre  is  50  pounds 
muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  from  150 
to  200  pounds  of 
dissolved  rock. 

The  potash  costs  about  81  and  the  rock  about  75  cents. 
Add  the  value  of  the  clover  seed  and  the  cost  of  sow¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  fertilizer,  and  you  have  about 
the  cheapest  manure  that  you  can  think  of.  We  some¬ 
times  envy  the  western  men  who  tell  us  of  unlimited 
supplies  of  manure  to  be  had  for  the  hauling.  These 
Delaware  farmers  can  put  the  Crimson  clover  on  their 
farms  cheaper  even  than  that.  Furthermore,  they 
can  sow  it  along  the  roadside,  where  most  of  us  grow 
a  crop  of  weeds,  and  thus  laise  seed  enough  for  the 
whole  farm. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Derby  has  tried  purchased 
forms  of  nitrogen,  but  after  careful  experiment,  he 
can  see  no  increase  in  his  crops  from  using  it.  He 
buys  nothing  but  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Some 
farmers  buy  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  bone,  cotton-seed 
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meal,  tankage,  fish,  etc.,  and  put  it  directly  upon  the 
soil.  Others  buy  grain,  feed  it  to  stock,  and  apply  it 
is  the  form  of  manure.  Mr.  Derby  has  free  trade  in 
this  valuable  nitrogen.  Crimson  clover  imports  it 
from  the  air  for  him.  A  few  years  ago,  purchased 
nitrogen  was  necessary  on  this  farm.  Crops  could 
not  be  grown  without  it.  The  continued  use  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  has  changed  all  this.  The  soil  has  grown 
darker,  more  compact  and  richer— since  crop  after 
crop  of  the  Crimson  has  been  plowed  under.  Mind 
you,  all  this  may  not  apply  to  your  farm  !  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  soil  that  needs  vegetable  matter,  a  climate 
particularly  well  adapted  to  growing  Crimson  clover, 
and  a  man  who  has  made  a  long  and  careful  study  of 
the  best  way  to  supply  the  soil’s  need  from  the  cli¬ 
mate’s  natural  gifts. 

The  feeding  value  of  green  Crimson  clover  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  soil’s  needs.  Mr.  Derby  is 
something  of  a  poultryman.  He  understands,  as  do 
others,  how  necessary  meat  is  in  a  hen’s  winter  ration. 
Green  Crimson  clover  will  take  the  place  of  meat. 
With  wheat  and  a  good  Crimson-clover  pasture,  these 
Delaware  hens  have  a  perfect  “balanced  ration”. 
Year  before  last,  a  sow  ran  four  months  through  the 
winter  with  nothing  to  eat  but  Crimson  clover,  and 
nothing  to  drink  but  the  dew  and  wet  on  it,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  dying  she  raised  11  fine  pigs  ! 

But  why  does  Mr.  Derby  use  dissolved  rock  ?  Will 
it  be  safe  for  me  to  use  it  ?  These  are  questions  that 
hundreds  of  farmers  will  ask.  The  first  question  is 
easily  answered.  The  rock  is  used  because  it  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  phosphoric  acid  and  because,  how¬ 
ever  injurious  it  might  be  to  other  crops,  it  is  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  clover.  When  utilized  by  the 
clover  plant,  it  is  in  an  organic  form  just  as  much  so 
as  in  bone.  The  members  of  the  Grange  in  Delaware 
combine  to  buy  chemicals.  The  State  chemist  helps 
them  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  Science  brings  the 
principles  of  analysis  to  help  them.  The  same  is  true 
of  feeding  stuffs.  We  have  told  our  readers  how  Mr. 
E.  H.  Bancroft,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Derby,  cuts  the 
Crimson  clover  into  the  silo  and  feeds  cotton-seed 
meal  with  this  ensilage.  On  being  offered  buckwheat 
middlings  at  $10  per  ton  in  a  local  market,  he  found 
that,  by  analysis,  these  middlings  were  actually 
cheaper  than  cotton-seed  meal.  Few  people  realize 
what  a  concentrated  food  the  buckwheat  middlings 
are.  With  this  cheap  source  of  muscle-makers,  Mr. 


spiked  to  it.  Then  a  smaller  stake  is  driven  through 
a  wire  loop  so  that  it  holds  down  the  other  end.  The 
middle  bar  of  each  panel  projects  at  one  end.  This 
end  is  placed  along  the  upright,  and  then  the  “  key  ” 
is  driven  down  through  the  wire  loop — holding  the 
panel  in  place. 

CUTTING  FODDER  BY  HAND. 

IS  IT  A  “MAN-KILLING”  JOB  ? 


If  I  were  to  name  the  best  ensilage  cutters,  I  would 
say  that  the  one  that  has  the  knives  on  a  head  which 
revolves  toward  the  corn.  This  style  is  easily 


incased,  so  that  the  cut  stalks  do  not  fly  all  over  the 
yard,  while  it  is  diflieult  to  do  so  with  the  one  with 
knives  on  the  fly  wheel.  c.  h.  mcl. 

Putnam.  N.  Y. 

No  One  Killed  Here. 

We  cut  corn  fodder  for  one  feed  for  11  horses  and 
two  cows,  say  12  bushels  of  cut  feed,  in  a  few  minutes 
by  hand,  killing  no  one.  The  feed-mixing  box  is 
along  the  barn  side  ;  it  will  hold  30  bushels.  The 


A  LIGHT  PANEL  FENCE.  Fig.  51. 


Bancroft  is  beginning  to  think  that  it  is  better  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  these  elements  rather  than  to  try  to 
raise  them  on  the  farm.  I  judge  that  he  expects  to 
plow  m  more  and  more  of  the  Crimson  clover  and  thus 
raise  more  corn  for  ensilage.  You  see  how  these 
things  may  change  the  whole  plan  of  a  man  who 
studies  the  underlying  principles  of  his  business,  and 
thus  obtains  a  fair  basis  for  figuring  actual  cost.  The 
buckwheat  middlings  are  better  suited  for  feeding 
Jersey  cows  than  cotton-seed  meal,  in  any  event. 
While  dissolved  rock  may  answer  for  clover  on  Mr. 
Derby’s  farm,  he  might  not  use  it  if  he  grew  other 
crops  elsewhere.  Let  us  see  why  that  may  be  so. 

_  h.  w.  c. 


THE  PORTABLE  FENCE. 

PANEL  AND  HORSE  FENCES. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  plans  submitted  for  the 
prizes  covered  the  well-known  principle  of  panels  of 
wood  or  wire  supported  by  triangular  pieces  placed 
where  posts  usually  go.  The  accompanying  pictures 
show  how  these  end  pieces  vary. 

I  ig.  49  from  E.  H.  Collins,  of  Indiana,  represents 
the  ordinary  fence  of  this  character.  Mr.  Collins  says 
that  he  can  haul  40  rods  of  this  fence  at  one  load  and 
put  it  up  almost  as  fast  as  you  can  walk.  This  is  for 
hogs  ;  one  plank  and  a  barbed  wire  higher  will  hold 
cattle. 

Fig.  50  shows  another  fence  designed  by  J.  R. 
Holmes,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  posts  can  be  driven  in  like  stakes,  thus  holding 
firmly.  On  a  sidehill,  holes  must  be  punched  in  the 
ground  for  the  upper  sides. 

Another  form  of  post  is  shown  at  Fig.  51,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Fig.  52.  The  design  is  sent  by  J.  W.  Mar- 
dorf,  of  Missouri.  The  post  is  the  simplest  one  yet, 
and  there  are  three  strands  of  wire  in  the  panel. 

Another  simple  post  arrangement  is  shown  at  Fig. 
53.  An  Illinois  man,  W.  W.  Hays,  sends  this.  A  little 
study  will  show  you  just  how  it  works.  A  big  stake 
is  driven  so  that  the  upright  and  lower  piece  can  be 


cutter  is  on  a  platform  at  one  end,  the  feed  as  cut 
falling  into  the  box  and  never  clogging  the  fly  wheel. 
A  broad  shelf,  hinged  to  the  wall  and  turned  up 
when  not  in  use,  supplements  the  cutter  box.  Enough 
stalks  being  put  on  the  shelf,  a  man  standing  on  a 
little  platform  feeds  with  his  left  hand  and  turns  the 
handle  with  his  right.  If  he  stops  turning  to  arrange 
the  stalks  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  wheel  keeps 
right  on.  The  handle  turns  very  easily ;  high  speed 


WIRE  IN  THE  PANEL.  Fjg.  52. 

is  attained.  What  kind  of  a  cutter  have  we  ?  One  of 
the  poorest.  Although  it  has  two  knives,  cutting  at 
right  angles,  it  is  a  man-killing  job  to  tackle  a  pile  of 
stalks  alone,  stopping  now  and  then  to  rest  or  pick 
up  stalks  from  the  floor,  and  each  time  having  to 
work  to  store  power  in  the  wheel  as  a  new  start  is 
made.  We  have  overcome  the  “man-killing”  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  work  by  adopting  the  scheme  of  a  bright 
boy  who,  one  day,  volunteered  to  help  the  man.  He 
fixed  up  a  10-foot  leading  strap  with  a  hand-loop  at 
one  end  and  a  small  loop  fitting  snugly  over  the 
handle  of  the  machine.  Standing  alongside  the  feed 
box,  a  boy  can  keep  things  moving  after  once  started, 
and  can  think  it  fun  to  hustle  the  job  along.  The 


strap  is  used  as  a  crank  which  can  be  pulled  each  time 
the  handle  revolves.  If  we  could  dispose  of  our 
cutter,  we  would  buy  a  shredder  or  Tornado  cutter. 
We  have  seen  some  that  certainly  run  no  harder  than 
our  cutter,  and  the  feed  is  not  left  with  sharp  cor¬ 
ners.  We  have  a  cover  to  the  mixing  box,  which  lies 
back  against  the  wall  when  not  used,  and  which,  fit¬ 
ting  snugly,  keeps  in  warmth  if  we  use  warm  water 
in  cold  weather,  and  prevents  stray  cats,  fowls  or 
dogs  from  interfering  with  or  adding  to  the  box’s 
contents  if  allowed  to  remain  for  hours.  The  whole 
outfit  is  compact  and  satisfactory.  g.  w.  &  son. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Balance-Wheel  Cutter  for  Hand  Work. 

I  have  used  both  kinds  of  fodder  cutters  and  find 
that  the  balance-wheel  cutters  have  the  advantage  as 
regards  ease  of  cutting,  whereas  the  cylinder  cutters 
are  likely  to  wear  better.  For  hand-power,  the 
former  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  will  satisfactorily 
do  heavier  work  than  could  be  done  at  all  on  a 
machine  of  the  same  size  of  the  cylinder-cutting 
pattern.  The  latter  are  to  be  preferred  where 
power  is  not  so  much  an  object.  The  former  cut 
intermittently,  the  latter  are  almost  continually  in 
the  fodder.  The  cutting  of  the  former  may  be 
likened  to  the  blows  struck  by  an  ax;  that  of  the 
latter  to  the  consecutive  pressure  on  the  knife  of 
a  lever  cutter.  The  blades  of  the  former  pass  through 
the  fodder  in  much  less  time,  hence  less  time  is  spent 
in  friction  and  more  time  to  recover  the  retarded 
momentum.  Other  points  of  difference  might  be 
mentioned,  but  they  all  seem  to  resolve  themselves 
into  the  foregoing.  The  power  to  be  applied  should 
be  the  guide  in  selecting  the  style. 

L.  A.  Clinton  says,  on  page  69,  that  cutting  corn 
fodder  “  is  a  man-killing  job,”  etc.  I  do  not  find  it 
so  :  I  cut  only  when  the  weather  is  too  inclement  for 
outdoor  work,  but  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  ahead 
of  the  jaws  of  my  stock.  When  cutting  and  feeding 
the  machine  by  myself,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  get 
tired.  If  I  happen  to  cut  on  a  Saturday  when  my 


13-year-old  boy  is  at  home,  it  is  all  he  cares  to  do  to 
feed.  In  fact,  young  as  he  is,  he  prefers  to  cut  and 
let  me  feed,  asking  for  the  privilege.  By  taking 
turns,  neither  becomes  fatigued.  But  as  much 
depends  on  proper  feeding  of  a  fodder  cutter  as  on 
feeding  a  thrashing  machine  properly.  Too  heavy 
feeding  is  at  the  expense  of  muscle  with  no  corres¬ 
ponding  gain  in  time  or  quantity  of  feed  cut.  I 
speak  only  for  the  machine  I  use,  knowing  that  some 
other  machines  are  not  suited  to  do  the  work  by 
hand.  Cut  fodder  is  preferable  to  long  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  Stock  will  waste  less.  It  is  more  suitable  for 
mixing  grain  feeds  to  prevent  bolting  these.  The 
discarded  leavings  make  nice,  clean  bedding,  and  the 
pith  absorbs  large  quantities  of  liquid  manure.  If 
not  needed  for  this  purpose,  they  make  an  ideal  sub¬ 
stance  for  mulching  purposes,  free  from  weed  seeds. 
I  know  nothing  more  objectionable  in  a  stable  lot 
than  long  corn  stalks,  and  would  cut  mine  if  for  no 
other  reason.  If  there  is  no  other  job  more  of  a  man¬ 
killing  nature  than  cutting  fodder,  as  done  by  me, 
there  is  no  danger  of  my  dying  from  overwork. 

Virginia.  j.  c.  sender. 

A  Hand  Worker  Still  Alive. 

I  am  cutting  fodder  for  15  cattle  this  winter  with 
one  of  these  machines  of  torture,  and  I  am  wintering 
in  fine  condition.  So  are  my  cattle.  My  fodder  con¬ 
sists  of  Learning  corn  raised  for  fodder,  planted  three 
feet  apart  one  way  and  18  inches  the  other,  and  husked 
stalks.  The  Learning  corn  was  put  up  in  very  large 
shocks  and  left  in  the  field  until  needed.  We  cut  first 
a  bundle  of  these,  and  then  one  of  the  dry  stalks, 
and  it  is  then  shoved  down  into  the  basement  in  a 
large  pile,  enough  to  last  a  week,  and  allowed  to  even 
up.  The  dry  stalks  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  wet 
ones.  I  use  a  lever  machine  which  cost  me  $4.  I  have 
to  feed  it  by  hand,  and  I  think  this  is  best  for  a  hand 
machine,  because  it  takes  more  power  to  feed  a  cut¬ 
ter  than  it  does  to  chop  off  the  stalks.  We  can  easily 
cut  enough  in  one  day  to  last  15  cattle  a  week.  I  give 
a  man  50  cents  a  day  to  help  jme,  and  we  change  off 
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feeding  and  cutting.  I  think  that  it  saves,  at  least, 
one-third  by  cutting  the  stalks,  besides  no  trouble¬ 
some  butts  are  left  to  get  into  the  manure,  j.  G.  M. 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Defect  of  the  King  Apple  Tree. 

Having  read  the  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  late 
about  the  number  of  varieties  of  the  King  apple,  I 
call  to  mind  a  trouble  which  I  find  quite  prevalent  in 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
King  trees  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
would  have  a  wound  as  though  the  apple  borer 
had  attacked  them,  while  I  could  scarcely  find  a  tree 
of  other  sorts  in  the  same  orchard  affected  in  this 
way.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  borer 
caused  this  trouble,  for  upon  close  examination,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  not,  as  these  wounds  seem  like  a 
blighted  spot.  I  could  find  no  “inroads”  such  as  the 
borer  makes  in  the  body.  These  wounds  increase  in 
size,  both  in  length  and  width,  until  they  become  so 
large  that  the  tree  cannot  sustain  its  own  weight, 
and  over  it  goes.  If  it  is  the  work  of  the  borer,  then 
there  must  be  something  especially  attractive  about 
the  “  collar”  of  the  King  apple  tree.  If  it  is  not  the 
work  of  the  borer,  then  there  certainly  is  a  weakness 
of  union  between  this  variety  and  the  natural  stock. 
None  of  these  trees  was  root-grafted.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  King  be  grafted  or  budded  in  the  heads  of 
hard-wooded  kinds  such  as  Wagener,  Rhode  Island 
Greening  or  the  Newtown  Pippin  (the  yellow  is 
better  as  it  is  more  hardy  than  the  green).  I  always 
dreaded  pruning  these  varieties  in  my  father’s  nur¬ 
sery,  because  the  wood  was  so  hard.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  hear  from  interested  parties  as  to  their  ex¬ 
perience  or  observation.  frank  p.  studlky. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Corn,  Oats,  Barley  and  Peas  Thrashed  Together. 

After  filling  the  silo,  I  had  about  seven  acres  of 
cultivated  corn  that  was  very  well  eared,  which  was 
cut  and  set  in  shock  in  the  field.  I  thrashed  the  last 
days  of  October.  The  corn  was  well  dried  in  the 
shock.  I  had  about  six  acres  of  oats,  the  same  of 
barley,  and  one  acre  of  heavy  growth  of  peas,  the 
vines  partly  green  when  cut.  They  were  well  cured 
when  put  into  the  barn.  I  talked  with  different 
thrashers  who  seemed  to  have  their  doubts  about 
thrashing  the  four  different  grains  together.  When 
ready,  one  thrasher  said  that  he  would  try  it,  leaving 
the  concave  the  same  as  when  thrashing  buckwheat. 

I  asked  the  neighbors  to  help  me  thrash.  One  neigh¬ 
bor  said  that  he  would  agree  to  get  all  the  corn  from 
the  field  on  a  wheelbarrow  we  could  run  through  a 
thrashing  machine.  He  soon  said  that  he  had  no  use 
for  the  wheelbarrow.  We  thrashed  alternately,  five 
or  six  bundles  of  oats  or  barley,  then  a  shock  of  corn, 
then  some  peas,  kept  it  going  and  got  nearly  600 
bushels  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  peas  nicely  separated 
from  the  straw  and  corn  stalks.  The  corn  stalks  and 
ears  of  corn  were  literally  knocked  and  torn  to  pieces. 
The  corn  cobs  came  through  the  machine  in  pieces 
from  1  to  1)4  inch  long,  and  went  into  the  mow  with 
straw  and  stalks.  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  peck 
of  corn  on  the  cob  in  the  mow.  The  oats  and  barley 
were  perfectly  thrashed  with  the  buckwheat  concave. 
The  dry  oat  and  barley  straw  and  chaff  absorbed  the 
moisture  from  the  corn  stalks  and  cobs,  and  the  cattle 
eat  the  straw,  stalks,  cobs,  peavines,  with  a  relish,  be¬ 
tween  the  feedings  of  ensilage. 

The  advantage  in  handling  corn  in  this  way  is  no 
small  item,  in  fact  a  large  advantage.  The  corn  lod- 
der  is  secure  where  there  can  be  no  possible  waste, 
with  the  least  expense.  The  husking  and  shelling 
are  a  mere  item  in  comparison  with  doing  it  by  hand. 
The  grain  we  did  not  bin.  We  exposed  the  whole 
mass  to  the  air,  and  shoveled  or  moved  the  whole 
body  once  a  day  for  a  few  days.  It  soon  was  free 
from  dampness  from  the  corn,  so  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
dication  of  heating  and  souring,  then  it  was  put  into 
bins,  and  was  ready  for  grinding.  Thanks  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  giving  us  the  idea.  Having  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment,  I  believe  that  our  neighbors,  without  an  excep¬ 
tion,  pronounce  the  thrashing  a  perfect  success. 

Ellicottsville,  N.  Y.  o.  h.  s. 

Six  Good  Butter  Cows. 

Up  to  October  1,  1890,  my  cows  had  been  natives 
with  more  or  less  Short-horn  blood.  Not  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  amount  of  butter  obtained,  and  finding 
that  the  milk  from  some  of  the  cows  was  very  defic¬ 
ient  in  butter  fat,  we  (meaning  my  partner  and 
myself),  concluded  to  make  beef  of  some  and  have  a 
change.  On  October  1,  1890,  we  bought  a  two-year- 
old  Jersey,  nearly  full  blood,  and  her  calf,  then  seven 
months  old,  for  which  we  paid  $50.  We  have  used  a 
full-blood  Jersey  sire,  and  now  have  three  of  her 
descendants  in  our  dairy.  Two  years  ago,  we  bought 
another  Jersey  cow,  making  five  Jerseys.  We  have 
one  cow  that  is  a  native  by  a  Short-horn  sire,  making 


six  in  all.  Our  cows  were  all  dry  for  a  few  weeks 
last  winter ;  the  first  came  in  March  19  ;  the  last, 
April  19.  We  have  used  milk  and  cream  from  the 
dairy,  but  have  made  no  account  of  it.  The  amount 
of  butter  made  is  as  follows  : 


March,  1896 . 

Pounds. 
....  51 

September,  1896 . 

Pounds. 
,.  230 

April.  1896 . 

....  214% 

October,  1896 . . 

..  218*4 

May,  1896 . 

....  323% 

November,  1896 . 

.  137)4 

June,  1896 . 

....  343 % 

December,  1896 . 

.  115 

July,  1896 . 

....  247% 

Up  to  January  7,  1897. 

,.  15% 

August,  1896 . 

Total . 

....  243 

.2,140 

Amount  sold  . . . 

.2,026 

Now  on  hand. .. 

.  15 

Amount  used  in  the  family 

.  99 

We  fed  in  the  spring,  early- cut  hay  and  six  pounds 
of  provender,  about  half  corn  and  half  oats  by  weight, 
and  one  peck  of  potatoes,  per  cow.  From  May  20  until 
July  1,  they  were  on  pasture  and  had  two  pounds  of 
grain,  and  through  July,  four  pounds  of  grain.  The 
remainder  of  the  season  up  to  January  1,  1897,  they 
had  pasture,  sowed  corn,  cabbage,  apples,  beets,  and 
about  three  pounds  of  grain  a  day  each.  Through 
summer  and  fall  some  bran  was  fed  with  the  corn 
meal,  but  corn  meal  formed  a  part  of  the  grain  ration 
all  the  while.  We  have  fed  about  two-thirds  of  the 
skim-milk  back  to  the  cows.  A  stream  of  water  runs 
through  the  pasture,  from  which  they  drink,  summer 
and  winter.  Five  of  the  cows  are  now  dry  and  the 
sixth  one  will  not  be  fresh  until  May,  if  at  all,  so  we 
shall  continue  to  milk  her  a  while  longer.  We  set 
the  milk  in  seven-quart  pans,  in  cellar  in  summer, 
care  being  taken  to  skim  at  the  right  time  as  near  as 
possible.  We  churn  in  a  %-barrel  revolving  churn. 
The  butter  is  washed  in  two  waters  and  receives  one 
ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter,  thoroughly  worked 
in  with  a  ladle.  We  let  it  stand  12  hours,  then  work 
on  a  butter-worker,  pack  in  tubs  or  jars,  and  sell  most 
of  it  to  private  customers.  w.  c.  L. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L  .  K I L  BORNE. 

Ground  Food  in  Pig's  Lungs. 

J.  B.  M.,  Grantsville,  Md. — Wbat  can  be  done  to  relieve  a  pig 
that  has  ground  feed  or  shorts  drawn  into  its  breathing  appar¬ 
atus,  apparently,  and  seems  choked  ?  I  lost  a  good  young  sow 
last  fall  in  such  a  manner.  I  fed  the  pigs  wheat  middlings  and 
poured  milk  on  top;  the  young  sow  ate  greedily,  but  suddenly 
ran  away  from  the  trough,  as  though  choked.  She  repeated 
those  actions  every,  or  nearly  every,  time  the  pigs  were  fed,  for 
nearly  a  week;  then  she  became  so  weak  that  she  could  scarcely 
rise,  when  we  shot  her.  Her  lungs  had  red  patches  as  though 
inflamed.  Towards  the  last,  she  was  subject  to  spells,  when  she 
would  act  precisely  as  though  being  beaten  on  the  nose  with  a 
whip. 

Very  little,  if  anything,  could  have  been  done  to 
relieve  such  a  case.  If  any  quantity  of  the  ground 
feed  were  drawn  into  the  lungs,  it  would  result  in 
broncho  pneumonia,  and,  probably,  death.  It  is 
quite  as  likely,  however,  that  the  choking  was  due  to 
some  throat  or  lung  trouble,  instead  of  being  the 
cause. 

Too  Much  Grain  for  a  Heifer. 

\V.  R.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  purebred  Jersey  heifer  which  will 
be  two  years  old  in  May,  at  which  time  I  expect  her  to  calve.  At 
present,  she  is  in  very  good  order.  She  is  fed  hay  twice  a  day 
(about  a  forkful  each  time),  and  two  quarts  of  bran  and  one 
of  middlings,  with  a  little  salt  twice  a  day  in  warm  water.  A 
friend  tells  me  that  I  will  have  trouble  with  her  udder  when  she 
calves,  and  advises  taking  all  the  grain  from  her. 

Being  a  heifer,  there  is  not  the  danger  that  there 
would  be  in  the  case  of  a  cow,  and  especially  a  heavy 
milker.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  heifer’s  udder  cakes 
at  calving  from  overstocking.  However,  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  the  heifer  too  fat  when  she  comes 
fresh.  You  are,  evidently,  feeding  more  grain  than 
the  heifer  requires  for  her  present  need.  One-half 
the  ration  should  be  sufficient  until  after  she  calves. 
Then  it  can  be  gradually  increased  to  three  or  even 
to  four  quarts  as  soon  as  the  udder  milks  down.  In 
the  case  of  cows,  unless  in  poor  condition,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  take  away  nearly  or  quite  all  the  grain 
for  a  month  before  calving.  This  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  garget  from  over¬ 
stocking,  and  gives  the  cow’s  system  a  needed  rest. 

Skin  Eruption  On  a  Horse 

I.  M.  S.,  ShimerviUe,  Pa.— 1.  What  is  the  matter  with  my 
horse?  He  rubs  his  mane  and,  on  examination,  I  find  hard 
pimples  on  his  neck  that  bite  him  very  much.  Wbat  remedy 
shall  I  apply  ?  2.  Which  is  better  for  fattening  steers,  to  salt 
them  sparingly,  or  to  give  them  all  the  salt  they  will  eat? 

1.  Give  the  horse,  at  one  dose,  either  in  ball  or  drench, 
one  ounce  each  of  best  aloes  and  ginger.  Follow 
by  a  bran-mash  diet  until  the  bowels  are  freely 
purged.  Then  give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  powders  in  the  feed  twice  daily :  Sulphate  of 
soda,  one  pound  ;  powdered  gentian,  one-half  pound  ; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  powdered  nux  vomica,  of  each 
four  ounces  ;  mix.  Should  the  bowels  become  too 


loose  while  feeding  the  powders,  reduce  the  dose 
one-half.  If  you  are  feeding  a  heavy  grain  ration, 
with  little  exercise,  reduce  the  grain  if  the  condition 
of  the  animal  will  warrant  it.  Corn  or  other  heating 
feeds  should  be  sparingly  fed.  Wheat  bran  could 
form,  at  least,  one-third  the  grain  ration  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Oil  meal  will,  also,  be  excellent.  If  the  itch¬ 
ing  is  severe,  bathe  occasionally  with  a  solution  of 
one-half  ounce  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  one 
quart  of  soft  water.  2.  Feed  the  steers  what  salt 
they  will  eat,  either  as  rock  salt  in  large  lumps 
placed  where  the  cattle  can  lick  it  at  will,  or  as  com¬ 
mon  coarse  salt  in  a  covered  box  or  trough  under  a 
shed  or  other  shelter.  It  would,  also,  be  well  for  the 
horse  if  he  could  have  a  small  box  of  salt  constantly 
within  reach. 

What  Ails  the  Calves  ? 

J.  If.  S.,  Uazenovia,  iV.  Y. — For  the  past  two  years,  I  have  lost 
nearly  all  of  my  best  calves  that  I  wished  to  raise,  from  scours. 
The  most  of  them  died  when  about  48  hours  old.  Some  of  them  I 
didn’t  let  suck  the  cow  at  all,  but  that  didn’t  make  any  difference. 
I  have  tried  laudanum  and  scalded  milk  with  nutmeg  iu  it.  I 
gave  them  eggs,  but  it  did  no  good.  The  cows  are  all  right  to  all 
appearance,  and  are  in  good,  fair  condition.  I  feed  them  on  corn 
stalks,  cut  oat  straw  and  hay,  each  once  a  day,  with  one  quart  of 
oat  and  corn  meal  a  day,  equal  parts  in  weight.  The  cows  are 
grade  Guernseys. 

The  fact  that  the  calves  die  so  soon  after  birth  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  some  fault  in  the  feeding  or  man¬ 
agement  of  the  dams.  The  calves  are,  evidently,  weak, 
and  not  well  nourished  at  birth.  If  you  can  improve 
the  condition  of  the  cows,  you  will,  probably,  lessen, 
if  not  entirely  remove,  the  trouble.  Your  grain  ration 
is  very  light,  especially  if  the  rough  fodder  is  not  of 
first  quality.  I  would  advise  adding  one  or  two 
quarts  of  wheat  bran  to  the  ration,  and  then  feed 
twice  daily  instead  of  only  once.  A  little  oil  meal 
added  to  the  ration  would,  also,  be  excellent.  This 
moderate  ration  could  be  safely  fed  to  within  a  week 
or  10  days  of  calving,  when  it  might  be  well  to  omit 
it  until  the  udder  milks  down  after  calving.  Then  it 
should  be  resumed.  Both  the  corn  fodder  and  the 
drinking  water  should  be  examined  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  good  and  wholesome.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  either,  make  a  change,  if  possible. 


What  Treatment  for  Strawberry  Rust  ? 

F.  G.  P.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. — During  the  latter  part  of  last  Septem¬ 
ber  and  ouward,  much  rust  was  noticed  upon  many  spriug-set 
beds  of  strawberries  in  this  vicinity.  In  some  cases,  the  vines 
were  completely  brown  and  the  leaves  so  dry  that  they  could  be 
rubbed  to  dust.  This  is  something  unusual  here,  and  we  would 
like  the  experience  of  those  familiar  with  the  actions  and  results 
of  rust  appearing  at  this  time.  1.  Will  it  affect  their  wintering 
well?  2.  Will  its  effect  be  noticed  upon  the  yield  or  quality  of 
fruit?  3.  What  results  have  been  obtained  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  or  Fungiroid  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLING ERLAND. 

The  fungous  disease  known  as  “  leaf-blight”  or 
“strawberry  rust”  is  very  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
New  York  State.  It  usually  first  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  new  leaves  about  the  time  the  fruit  sets, 
sometimes  earlier.  If  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked, 
it  is  at  its  worst  during  the  hot  weather  prevailing 
just  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  If  continuous  cloudy 
and  rainy  weather  in  May  and  June,  causing  a  rank 
growth  of  leaves,  is  succeeded  by  hot,  dry  weather  in 
July  and  August,  the  strawberry  suffers  a  great 
check  ;  and  if  it  has  also  been  exhausted  by  a  large 
crop,  it  is,  in  this  state  of  weakened  vitality,  usually 
attacked  with  great  severity  by  the  fungus.  Thus 
the  disease  is  liable  to  attack  the  plants  at  any  time 
aftergrowth  begins  in  the  spring,  and  unless  checked, 
it  will  continue  its  destructive  work  until  the  frosts 
of  autumn  stop  further  growth.  When  a  spot  first 
appears  on  a  young  leaf  in  J  une,  it  is  usually  of  a  red¬ 
dish  color.  The  fungus  develops  rapidly,  and  when 
fully  mature,  the  spots  have  a  nearly  circular  white 
center,  and  this  is  surrounded  by  a  red  or  purple 
border.  These  spots  often  join,  when  the  leaf  is 
badly  diseased,  so  as  to  form  a  single  large,  discolored 
area.  The  fungus  passes  the  winter  by  means  of 
spores  or  seeds  and  by  its  mycelium  or  roots  con¬ 
tained  in  the. old  leaves  in  the  fall. 

A  wet,  undrained  soil  greatly  favors  the  growth  of 
the  fungus.  However,  a  season  either  prevailingly 
dry  or  with  abundant  moisture  throughout,  is  quite 
unfavorable  to  its  development.  When  the  disease 
was  studied  here  at  the  experiment  station  in  1888, 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  the  fungus  in  many 
strawberry  fields,  and,  therefore,  an  abundant  supply 
in  the  fall  of  the  “roots”  and  “seeds”,  both  of  which 
developed  vigorously  in  the  old  leaves  in  the  spring 
of  1889.  But  the  new  leaves  remained  conspicuously 
free  from  the  disease  during  that  year.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  au  abundant  rainfall, 
no  drought,  and  a  comparatively  even  temperature, 
all  of  which  favored  the  normal  growth  of  the  foliage. 
As  a  consequence,  the  fungus  failed  to  obtain  as 
strong  a  foothold  as  usual.  Anything  promoting 
health  in  the  strawberry  plant  and  normal  conditions 
about  it,  is  pretty  sure  to  fortify  it  against  its  enemy. 

1  and  2.  It  may  be  said  that,  unless  the  disease  was 
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so  serious  as  to  kill  the  plants,  they  will  probably 
winter  all  right ;  but  they  will  come  out  in  a  much 
weakened  condition  in  the  spring.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  any  disease  which  checks  the  growth  of 
the  plant  after  the  fruit  is  off,  will  so  weaken  it  that 
it  cannot  produce  as  many  berries  the  next  season. 
Although  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  the  fall 
of  1896,  the  conditions  may  be  such  that  it  will  not  do 
much  damage  in  1897  if  the  plants  have  all  they  want 
to  eat  and  get  good  care.  Yet  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  crop  of  1897  will  not  be  materially  lessened 
by  the  work  of  the  disease  in  weakening  the  plants  in 
1896.  As  to  whether  there  will  be  any  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  I  cannot  say,  for  there  seems 
to  be  no  data  on  this  point.  It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose,  however,  that  the  healthier  the  plant,  the 
better  fruit  it  will  produce. 

3.  It  may  be  stated  that  experimenters  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  proved  that  this  leaf -blight 
fungus  can  be  subdued  by  the  application  of  fungi¬ 
cides.  Prof.  Bailey  recorded  some  experiments  in  this 
line  in  Bulletin  79  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station. 
Mr.  Lodeman  says:  “Spraying  the  plants  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  will  check  the  disease.  Applica¬ 
tions  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  growth  starts  in  the 
spring,  and  non-bearing  plants  may  be  treated 
throughout  the  summer,  the  treatments  being  made 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  Bearing  planta¬ 
tions  will  derive  benefit  from  a  treatment  made  when 
growth  starts  in  the  spring,  and  from  another  made 
when  the  first  blossoms  open.  After  harvesting  the 
fruit,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mow  off  the  old  foliage, 
then  to  remove  and  destroy  it.  Burning  the  straw¬ 
berry  patch  over  is  frequently  followed  by  bad 
results.  The  new  growth  should  then  be  sprayed  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  until  two  or  three 
applications  have  been  made.”  Many  of  those  who 
have  tried  Fungiroid  report  that  it  is  not  nearly  so 
effectual  in  checking  fungous  diseases  as  is  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  None  of  the  powder  fungicides  seems 
to  give  as  good  results  as  the  sprays. 

What  Fish  for  the  Pond  ? 

C.  )Y.  R.,  Clark's  Hill,  hid. — I  have  a  fish  pond  fed  by  springs ; 
the  largest  spring  runs  two  gallons  per  minute,  the  next  one  gal¬ 
lon,  and  the  others  still  less.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is 
56  degrees  in  summer,  and  about  the  same  in  winter.  No  other 
water  runs  into  the  pond,  which  is  three-fourths  acre  in  extent 
with  a  mud  and  sand  bottom,  and  is  five  feet  deep.  Would 
speckled  trout  thrive  in  this  water  and  do  as  well  as  the  native 
fish,  such  as  cat,  bass  and  sunttsh  ? 

Ans. — It  is  somewhat  probable  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  figures  given  as  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water  of  this  pond  in  the  summer.  The  small 
supply  of  water  and  the  large  extent  of  surface  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  warm  air,  together,  raise  this 
suspicion.  But  trout  will  do  well  in  a  pond  of  which 
the  water  goes  up  to  75  or  even  80  degrees  in  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  more  so  if  shade 
is  afforded  by  means  of  floats  here  and  there,  made  of 
boards  fastened  together  like  a  floor.  Shade  trees  on 
the  south  side  of  a  pond  will,  also,  help  to  keep  the 
water  cool.  There  is  no  reason  other  than  this,  if, 
indeed,  it  exists,  why  speckled  trout  should  not  thrive 
in  such  a  pond.  But  they  would  be  exposed  to  con¬ 
siderable  risk  from  the  bass,  which  are  voracious 
feeders,  and  especially  destructive  of  trout,  while 
their  spiny  fins  give  them  a  great  advantage  over  the 
trout,  even  when  these  become  large  enough  to  take 
in  their  enemies  were  it  not  for  their  sharp  armor. 
Suntish,  too,  are  injurious  to  trout,  devouring  their 
eggs  and  the  young  fish,  while  they  are  also  armed 
with  sharp  spines,  as  all  the  perch  family  are.  Bass 
and  catfish  are  good  eating,  and  on  the  whole,  rather 
than  risk  the  trout,  it  might  be  better  to  keep  these, 
and  forego  the  trout.  Otherwise  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  off  the  water  and  remove  the  present 
stock  before  putting  in  the  trout.  h.  s. 

Fattening  Steers  and  Idle  Horses. 

A.  E.  P.,  Grant  Park,  III. — 1.  Given  plenty  of  good  clover  bay, 
plenty  of  good  thrashed  corn  fodder,  plenty  of  poor  oat  straw, 
corn  worth  20  cents  per  bushel,  oats  worth  15  cents  per  bushel, 
how  may  I  obtain  the  best  results  in  feeding  and  fattening  steers 
weighing  1,000  pounds,  and  idle  horses  weighing  1,000  to  1,500 
pounds  ?  The  grain  may  be  ground  for  2  cents  per  bushel.  2.  I 
have  three  pieces  of  good,  flat,  well-tiled  land  which  I  desire  to 
seed  for  hay.  Plot  1  was  heeded  to  Timothy  and  clover  last  spring, 
with  oats.  Result,  a  good  stand  of  clover,  but  no  Timothy.  Can 
I  sow  anything  this  winter  or  spring  to  support  the  clover  and 
increase  the  yield  ?  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
Timothy  will  appear  among  the  clover  this  season,  still  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  sow  about  six  pounds  more  per  acre  early  in 
March.  Plot  2  is  to  be  sown  to  oats  the  coming  spring  and  seeded 
to  grass,  the  object  being  good  feeding  hay,  and  clover  sod  to 
plow  under  for  fertilizer.  What  shall  I  sow  with  the  clover  ? 
Plot  3  is  to  be  sown  to  oats  and  seeded  to  grass  for  choice  selling 
hay.  What  can  I  add  to  the  Timothy  to  increase  the  yield  of  hay 
and  not  materially  injure  its  selling  quality? 

Ans  — 1.  This  question  was  submitted  to  one  of  the 
most  successful  feeders  in  this  locality,  and  he  replies 
as  follows  :  “I  would  feed  the  steers  all  they  would 
eat  of  corn  and  clover,  changing  to  fodder  occasion¬ 
ally.  I  would  be  governed  in  this  matter  by  the 
actions  of  the  cattle,  giving  them  whichever  they  pre¬ 
ferred.  I  would  not  grind  the  grain,  but  would  fol¬ 


low  the  cattle  with  hogs,  50  to  100-pounders,  and 
nothing  would  be  wasted.  I  would  add  a  little  lin¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  feed  when  finishing  off.  I  would  let 
the  horses  pick  over  the  oat  straw,  and  bed  them 
with  it,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  manure  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  would,  also,  feed  them  the  oats,  with  a  little 
of  the  fodder  or  clover  hay.  Only  enough  grain 
should  be  fed  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and 
that  will  be  very  little.”  2.  Add  nothing.  To  bring 
the  highest  price  in  market,  Timothy  should  be  clear 
— no  clovers  or  other  grasses  of  any  sort  mixed  with 
it.  Probably  A.  E.  P.  understands  Illinois  soil  and 
weather  thoroughly.  If  he  does,  he  knows  that  we 
almost  invariably  have  short  spells — they  last  only 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time — in  early  spring  when 
the  ground  will  work  finely.  The  very  first  one  of 
these  spells  is  the  time  to  sow  grass  seed  for  the  best 
results.  When  seeding  to  grass  with  oats,  sow  the 
oats  thinly,  and  don’t  spare  the  grass  seed.  Illinois 
“  mud  ”  will  grow  excellent  crops  if  it  be  man¬ 
aged  right — cultivated  and  seeded  at  just  the  proper 
time.  FRKD  GRUNDY. 

Pasture  for  25  Hogs 

</.  G.  11.,  Middle  Island,  N.  Y.— What  kinds  of  forage  crops  shall 
I  sow,  and  how  much  for  25  hogs  ?  Will  oat  straw  do  horses  any 
harm  ? 

Ans. — One  of  the  best  forage  crops  you  can  sow  for 
hogs  is  oats  and  peas,  1%  bushel  of  oats  and  one 
bushel  of  peas  per  acre.  Fit  the  ground  well  and  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Sow  the  peas  broad¬ 
cast  and  cover  with  a  cultivator.  The  oats  may  then 
be  drilled  in  or  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  For 
the  25  hogs,  you  should  have,  at  least,  six  acres  of 
land  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  forage. 
The  accompanying  diagram  will  explain  how  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  green  forage  may  be  secured.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  sowing,  barley  is  substituted  for  the  oats,  because 
it  is  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  rust.  At  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  the  past  season,  plots  of  barley 
and  peas  remained  in  good  condition  for  feeding  until 
December  1.  This  diagram  shows  three  plots  of 

Plot  l. 

First  sowing,  April  15,  to  oats  and  peas. 

Feed  from  May  15  to  June  1. 

Second  sowing,  June  1,  to  barley  and  peas. 

Feed  from  July  1  to  July  15. 


Plot  2. 

First  sowing,  May  1,  to  oats  and  peas. 

Feed  from  June  1  to  June  15. 

Second  sowing,  June  15,  to  barley  and  peas. 
Feed  from  July  15  to  August  1. 


Plot  3. 

First  sowing,  May  15,  to  oats  and  peas. 

Feed  from  June  15  to  July  1. 

Second  sowing,  July  1,  to  barley  and  peas. 

Feed  from  August  1  to  August  15. 

two  acres  each,  and  the  time  of  sowing  and  pasturing 
each  plot.  A  third  seeding  may  be  made,  and  the 
same  three  plots  be  made  to  furnish  forage  until  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  first  of  December,  l.  a.  c. 

A  Water-Tight  Reservoir. 

IF.  T.  S . ,  Riverside,  (No  State). — I  am  building  an  open  reservoir 
(in  gravelly  soil),  100  feet  long,  20  wide,  10  deep  (sloping  bank).  I 
wish  to  line  it  with  some  cheap  material  to  make  it  water-tight. 
I  have  plenty  of  good  clay  300  yards  distant,  and  lime  at  seven 
cents  per  bushel.  Can  I  make  a  satisfactory  lining  with  the 
above  materials  ? 

Ans. — The  bottom  of  the  reservoir  can  be  made  of 
puddled  clay.  The  supply  of  water  for  Cornell 
University  comes  from  a  large  reservoir  which  was 
constructed  in  a  gravel  bed.  The  soil  was  very  open 
and  porous.  Dig  out  the  reservoir  to  the  size  required, 
and  then  commence  at  the  lowest  point  with  the  clay 
which  should  be  put  on,  at  least,  four  inches  thick. 
Wet  the  clay  thoroughly  and  beat  it  down  with  a 
pestle  until  it  is  puddled  and  packed.  The  success  of 
the  reservoir  depends  entirely  upon  this  wetting  and 
packing.  Do  not  make  it  so  wet  that  the  clay  will 
run,  but  simply  so  that  it  will  pack  and  become  solid. 
No  lime  is  necessary.  l.  a.  c. 

Manure,  Ashes  and  Dry  Bones. 

C.  M.,  Mumford,  Mo. — 1.  Which  will  pay  best,  to  haul  barn 
manure  which  costs  nothing,  hard-wood  ashes  from  a  lime  kiln 
at  50  cents,  or  dry  bones  from  a  slaughter  house  for  $1.50  a  load  ? 
All  have  to  be  hauled  five  miles.  2.  Will  dry  bones  be  good 
manure  for  pear  trees  ?  I  find  by  experience  that  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  on  grapes,  but  have  never  tried  them  on  trees  of  any  kind. 

Ans. — 1.  The  manure  is  the  cheapest  at  the  price 
given,  but  it  may  pay  to  haul  some  of  the  ashes  and 
bone  to  go  with  it.  The  manure  lacks  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  these  will  be  supplied  by  the 
ashes  and  bone.  Our  plan  for  such  crops  as  corn 
would  be  to  haul  all  the  manure  we  could  and  plow 
it  in.  Then  we  would  harrow  in  above  the  manure 
three  loads  or  more  per  acre  of  the  ashes  broadcasted 
from  the  wagon.  2.  Dry  bones  at  $1.50  per  load 
would  represent  a  small  gold  mine  in  New  England, 
and  with  the  ashes  they  would  make  a  perfect  fertil¬ 


izer  for  fruit.  .Vhole  bones  buried  near  trees  and 
vines  are  slow  to  give  up  their  fertility.  If  you  had 
a  steamer  and  mill  you  could  soon  grind  them.  One 
cheap  way  to  dispose  of  them  is  to  pack  in  boxes  or 
barrels  in  layers  with  the  ashes  between.  Smash  the 
larger  bones  with  a  sledge.  Put  the  pieces  in  about 
a  foot  deep,  and  then  about  as  much  of  the  ashes,  and 
so  on  to  the  top.  Then  keep  the  whole  thing  well 
watered  with  liquid  manure,  if  possible.  In  two 
months  or  so,  the  bones  will  be  softened  so  that  you 
can  crush  them  quite  readily,  and  they  will  be  much 
more  available  for  plant  food. 

Potatoes  on  Illinois  Bottom  Land. 

J.  B.  M.,  Havana,  III.— I  am  tbiDking  of  putting  in  about  10 
acres  of  potatoes  this  spring  on  a  piece  of  Illinois  River  bottom 
land  from  which  I  am  now  clearing  the  timber.  During  very 
high  water,  the  land  is  overflowed,  but  this  rarely  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  The  soil  is  heavy.  What  potato  would  you 
recommend  me  to  use,  how  far  apart  each  way  would  you  plant, 
and  how  many  eyes  to  the  hill?  I  want  a  big  yield  and  a  good 
potato  for  the  market.  In  cutting  the  trees,  how  high  would  you 
leave  the  stumps,  and  when  is  the  best  time  to  sprout  them  to 
prevent  them  growing  again  ? 

Ans. — J.  B.  M.  must  take  the  risk  of  an  overflow  in 
summer,  as  overflows  and  potato  crops  do  not  go  to¬ 
gether,  more  especially  on  heavy  soil,  where  the  land 
is  slow  in  drying  out.  By  waiting  until  the  danger 
of  overflow  is  past  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  ground 
will  plow  up  dry  and  friable  in  a  fair  year,  I  do  not 
see  why  his  potato  crop  should  not  yield  according 
to  the  science  and  skill  of  cultivation  applied  to  the 
crop.  I  would  make  the  rows  about  two  feet  nine 
inches  to  three  feet  apart,  dropping  the  seed  every 
15  inches,  a  two-eye  piece  to  the  hill.  I  would  prefer 
to  plant  the  field  with  an  early  sort,  such  as  World’s 
Fair  or  Polaris.  If  late  potatoes  do  well  in  that 
neighborhood,  it  would  be  well  not  to  risk  all  on  one 
sort ;  for  a  late  crop,  I  could  not  recommend  any  more 
highly  than  the  Carman  No.  3.  Our  practice  during 
many  years  of  experience  in  cutting  trees  on  land  to 
be  cultivated,  was  to  leave  the  stumps  about  14  to  16 
inches  high,  that  a  wagon,  even  when  the  ground  is 
a  little  soft,  will  pass  over  them.  Cut  in  this  way,  it 
will,  also,  be  less  trouble  for  the  plowman  to  get  over 
and  around  the  stumps.  It  might  be  true  that  stumps 
cut  high  will  die  sooner.  The  oftener  one  cuts  the 
sprouts,  the  quicker  the  stumps  will  die,  but  the  best 
one  time  of  the  year  is  during  August,  d.  f.  miller. 

Quince,  Pears  and  Blackberries. 

.1.  IF.  IF.,  Nashua,  N.  11.  1.  In  setting  out  a  small  quince  or¬ 
chard,  what  variety  or  varieties  would  you  advise?  2.  Will  you 
name  seven  or  eight  of  the  best  pears  for  home  use,  extending 
through  the  season  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest?  3.  What  are 
three  or  four  of  the  hardiest  and  best  varieties  of  blackberries 
for  a  near  market? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  all  the  well-tried  varieties,  we  would 
choose  Rea’s  Mammoth.  In  an  experimental  way,  we 
would  try  Borgeat  and  Van  Deman.  2.  Of  early 
pears,  we  would  select  for  the  earliest,  Early  Wilder, 
Margaret  and  Tyson.  For  later,  Clapp’s  Favorite 
and  Bartlett  ;  still  later,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Bose  ;  for 
latest,  Anjou  and  Lawrence.  3.  Of  blackberries,  we 
would  select  the  following  :  Agawam,  Ancient  Briton 
and  Kittatinny. 

Peaches  With  “  Wilted  Black  Sides.” 

P.  L.  B.,  Dresden,  0.— Our  Salway  peach  orchard,  six  years  old, 
has  borne  two  crops.  I  think  the  ground  is  too  rich,  as  the 
peaches  grow  large,  but  are  not  perfect;  they  have  wilted  black 
sides,  do  not  color  well,  and  are  inclined  to  rot  badly.  The  trees 
have  made  a  strong  growth,  and  are  large.  The  land,  before 
being  planted  to  peaches,  was  used  for  sheep  pasture,  and  being 
the  highest  ground  in  the'ifield,  was  where  they  lay  at  night, 
which  made  it  rich.  It  is  rather  new  ground,  has  not  been  farmed 
very  much,  but  has  been  cleared  long  enough  for  the  stumps  to 
be  all  gone.  It  is  damp,  but  no  water  ever  stands  on  it.  Since 
being  planted  to  peaches,  it  has  raised  two  crops  of  corn,  and 
since  that,  has  been  in  grass  and  weeds  for  its  second  crop  last 
summer. 

Ans. — It  may  be  that  the  soil  is  too  rich  in  nitrogen 
for  the  best  development  of  the  fruit  of  the  peach, 
but,  if  so,  it  is  from  too  much  sheep  manure.  But 
the  chief  trouble,  probably,  lies  in  the  fungous  diseases 
which  have  preyed  on  the  fruit.  The  “  wilted  black 
sides  ”  are,  in  all  probability,  the  result  of  a  disease 
which  is  often  called  “  peach  spot,”  and  comes  from 
numerous  colonies  of  a  microscopical  fungus,  each 
being  a  spot  much  like  a  fly  speck,  and  together 
forming  a  dry,  scabby  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  peach,  and  a  stunted  growth  of  that  part  of  the 
fruit.  Sometimes  exceedingly  hot  spells  and  pro¬ 
tracted  growth  cause  a  lack  of  normal  development 
on  the  side  next  the  sun.  These  troubles  were  quite 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  past  season. 
“Peach  rot”  is  the  result  of  another  fungus  which 
finds  the  most  favorable  development  in  warm,  wet 
weather.  The  remedy  for  these  diseases  is  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  remnants  of  diseased  fruit  left  in  the  or¬ 
chard  at  once,  and  repeated, spraying  with  fungicides, 
in  accordance  with  specific  printed  directions,  which 
should  be  procured  without  delay  from  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  Ohio  (at  Wooster),  or,  in  case  of 
trouble  in  other  States,  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations.  h.  k.  van  deman  . 
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Grafting  Crabs  on  Apple  Stocks. 

R.  F.  W.,  Abington,  Conn. — I  have  a  nice  young  seedling  apple 
tree.  Can  I  graft  or  bud  it  .with  crab  apple  scions  and  have  it 
dwarf — not  over  12  or  15  feet  high  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  grafting  crab  apple 
on  apple  stocks,  but  the  tree  will  not  be  very  dwarf. 
Some  varieties,  like  the  Transcendent  make  large 
trees,  others  are  somewhat  smaller  than  ordinary 
apple  trees.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

To  Fertilize  Wild  Goose  Plum. 

F.  B.  R.,  Cumberland ,  Md. — Which  variety  of  plum  is  best  to 
fertilize  Wild  Goose  ?  How  would  Abundance  do  ?  My  trees  are 
16  feet  apart  each  way  ;  which  would  be  better,  to  top-graft  on 
Wild  Goose,  or  to  plant  the  fertilizing  variety  among  them  ? 

Ans. — Newman  and  Smiley  are  the  best  to  pollenize 
the  Wild  Goose  plum  ;  Abundance  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  proved  its  ability  to  do  so.  As  the  trees  are 
now  set  in  the  orchard  10  feet  apart,  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  set  others  between  them,  because  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  already  quite  close.  It  would  be  better  to 
top-graft  a  leader  in  the  top  of  each  alternate  tree 
with  the  pollenizing  variety.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Planting  an  Arbor-vitce. 

I.  M.  S.,  Shimerville,  Pa. — I  intend  planting  an  Arbor-vita;  hedge, 
but  have  had  no  experience  .at  all  with  hedges.  Which  is  the  better 
season  for  planting,  spring  or  fall  ?  How  shall  I  set  the  plants 
for  the  best  results  ?  Do  nurserymen  have  the  plants  for  sale  ? 

Ans. — Early  spring  is  the  best  season  for  planting. 
We  would  not  set  the  plants  less  than  three  feet 
apart,  though  nurserymen  often  recommend  18  inches. 

Asparagus  and  Strawberries  ;  An  Early  Potato. 

R.  T.  II.,  Hampton,  Va.—t.  How  shall  I  treat  an  acre  of  aspara¬ 
gus  to  make  it  as  good  as  possible  ?  It  is  four  and  five  years  old 
from  seed,  crowns  one  year  old  when  put  out.  It  has  been 
manured  and  kept  clean  every  year.  Two  years  ago,  we  put 
about  12  bushels  of  salt  sweepings  on  a  part  of  it,  and  have  just 
finished  manuring  again.  In  addition  to  the  manure,  I  have 
applied  1,600  or  1,700  pounds  of  kainit  to  the  lot,  about  one  acre. 
2.  What  is  best  to  top-dress  my  strawberries  to  make  them  as 
good  as  can  be?  They  were  set  last  spring,  are  well  mulched 
with  straw  and  were  top-dressed-twice  last  season  while  working, 
with  raw  bone,  hen  manure  and  ashes,  mixed  and  used  as  soon 
as  mixed.  What  is  best  to  put  on  them  this  spring,  and  when 
to  apply  it?  3.  What  do  you  know  of  Vaughan’s  Improved  Early 
Ohio  potato  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  a  deal  of  experience 
in  asparagus.  What  we  think  that  our  friend  needs 
is  just  this  :  A  liberal  application  of  bone  flour,  say 
2,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  will  furnish  what 
seems  to  be  needed,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 
An  application  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of 


soda  would,  no  doubt,  help  the  crop.  2.  We  would 
sow  upon  the  strawberry  patch  bone  and  potash  in 
some  form.  This  you  seem  to  have  done.  We  would 
not,  however,  use  hen  manure  and  ashes  together. 
3.  We  have  yet  to  try  an  Improved  Early  Ohio  potato 
that  is  an  improvement  upon  the  Early  Ohio  itself. 

Plums  and  Pears  for  Central  Ohio. 

./.  ./.  8.,  Coshocton  County,  0. — Will  you  name  live  or  six  varie¬ 
ties  of  plums  and  pears  most  profitable  for  market  in  central 
Ohio? 

Ans. — Observation  and  experience  for  the  past  40 
years  in  central  Ohio  would  hardly  warrant  the 
recommendation  of  planting  plums  for  profitable 
market  use,  except  to  those  who  have  favorable  loca¬ 
tions  and  are  prepared  to  give  their  trees  the  best 
care,  using  the  modern  remedies  both  for  the  blight 
of  foliage  and  destruction  of  the  curculio.  For  those 
who  can  grow  them  successfully,  Bradshaw,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Pond’s  Seedling,  German  Prune,  Fallenberg  and 
Shropshire  Damson  are  a  good  selection.  Among 
pears  which  are  popular  and  generally  successful  are 
Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Angouleme,  Anjou,  Howell 
and  Lawrence.  Seckel  might  be  added  for  exquisite 
quality,  and  Keiffer  for  canning  and  ordinary  use. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

Mangels  for  Stock  Feeding. 

A.  C.  L.,  Chambersburg,  Pa.— Which  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
mangels,  and  the  best  ground,  slate  or  low  meadow  ?  I  thought 
of  putting  them  in  ground  of  high  cultivation,  but  it  lies  high.  Or 
is  it  best  to  plant  in  ground  which  is  a  little  spouty  ?  Which  are 
the  best  varieties  to  plant  ? 

Ans. — It  is  generally  best  to  plant  mangels  early 
in  the  spring.  One  difficulty  experienced  by  growers 
of  this  crop  is  to  secure  a  good  stand.  If  the  ground 
can  be  well  prepared  early  in  the  spring  and  the  seed 
sown  at  that  time,  the  chances  for  securing  a  good 
stand  of  beets  are  much  greater  than  if  the  sowing 
be  delayed  until  later.  One  serious  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  good  stand  of  the  beets  when  sown  later  in  the 
season  is  that  the  young  plants  do  not  become  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  ground  becomes  so  dry  that  they 
suffer,  if  they  be  not  killed  entirely  from  the 
drought.  The  Mammoth  Long  Red  and  the  Yellow 
Ovoid  have  proved  the  most  satisfactory  with  me. 
The  Yellow  Globe  has  not  given  so  great  a  yield  per 
acre  as  the  varieties  named.  Mangels  like  a  deep, 
rich  loam  that  is  quite  warm  and  dry.  A  damp  low¬ 
land  will,  sometimes,  produce  large  yields  of  mangels 


of  an  inferior  quality.  A  deep,  rich  loam  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  that  is  well  drained  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  G.  c.  watson. 

Hedge  Plants ;  Grafting  the  Mulberry. 

C.  E.  II.,  Bishop,  111. — 1.  What  shrubs  make  the  best  lawu  fence 
— the  Arbor-viUe,  Red  cedar,  or  the  California  privet  ?  How 
many  plants  would  it  take  to  plant  10  rods  to  make  a  dense  fence? 
2.  When  should  I  graft  the  mulberry  ?  What  variety  is  the  har¬ 
diest,  the  Downing  or  the  American  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Red  cedar  is  worthless  as  a  hedge  plant. 
The  Arbor-vitm  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  ever¬ 
greens.  We  have  always  contended  that  Arbor-vitas 
plants  are  usually  set  too  close  together.  We  gain 
nothing  by  setting  the  plants  18  inches  apart  as  is 
often  advised  by  the  catalogues  ;  we  lose  in  that  the 
plants  are  less  vigorous  and  shorter  lived.  We  would 
not  set  the  plants  closer  than  three  feet.  Some  years 
ago,  we  tried  the  experiment  of  cutting  back  an 
Arbor-vitm  so  as  to  confine  its  height  to  two  feet ;  in 
four  or  five  years,  this  plant  made  a  lateral  growth 
of  about  10  feet.  It  was  then  removed  on  account  of 
its  interference  with  other  plants.  The  California 
privet  is  a  suitable  plant  for  hedges,  but  we  would  much 
prefer  the  Japan  quince.  2.  Early  in  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  start.  The  American  is  hardier  than 
the  Downing  mulberry,  though  the  one  is  often  sold 
for  the  other. 

Give  Crimson  Clover  the  Whole  Ground. 

I.  M.  S.,  Shimerville,  Pa.— Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  with  oats  in  the  spring,  cut  the  oats  when  ripe  with  a  self- 
binder,  plow  uuder  the  remaining  mat  of  clover  and  oat  stubble, 
and  sow  to  wheat  or  rye,  without  applying  manure  or  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — Not  in  Delaware  ;  we  would  have  no  mat  of 
clover  to  turn  under.  Not  in  Pennsylvania  for  best 
results,  even  though  there  were  a  mat  to  turn  down. 
Crimson  clover  needs,  for  nearly  all  its  life  growth, 
full  possession  of  the  soil,  with  plenty  of  water  and 
and  plenty  of  time  to  send  its  multitude  of  roots  deep 
into  the  earth  after  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  that 
are  unavailable  for  such  plants  as  oats,  wheat  and 
corn.  The  root  system  of  Crimson  clover  is  made  in 
cold  weather.  Then  in  the  spring,  it  merely  finishes 
its  life  and  leaves  stores  of  fertility  drawn  from  earth 
and  air,  for  other  crops  to  feed  upon.  Some  good  re¬ 
sults  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  Crimson  clover 
in  the  rotation  named,  but  I  consider  it  a  poor  rota¬ 
tion  and  a  poor  opportunity  for  the  clover  to  do  itself 
justice.  S.  H.  DERBY. 


AP.MF  PULVERIZING 

HARROW 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


Clod  Crusher 
t  Leveler. 


& 


SIZES  UP  TO 
13  1-2  FT. 


\ 

i 


Adapted  to  all  Soils— all  Work.  Crushes,  Cuts,  Lifts,  Pulverizes,  Turns, 
Levels  the  Soil  in  one  operation.  Made  entirely  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought  Iron. 
Practically  Indestructible.  Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth — $8.00  and  up. 

CriJT  f|RJ  TDIAI  To  be  returned  at  my  ex-  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  MAILED  FREE. 

OLIl  I  Ull  I  niML  pense  if  not  satisfactory.  |  Deliver  Free  On  Board  at  Distributing  Depots. 


DUANK  II. 


MSU,  Sole  Mf  1\,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  30  SO.  CANAL  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


WANTED ! 

One  live  farmer  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER&  CULTIVATOR. 


First  buyer  secures  the  agency. 
8@r\Vrite  quick. 

Teeth  guaranteed. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SUN 

YORK,  PA.  P.  O.  BOx,  805. 


LEAN’S 


No 

1  wood 
i  to 
i  rot. 


ALL  STEEL 

No  castings 
to  break. 


i  The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle.  Slants  ( 
forward  to  tear  np  the  ground  plants  bark  to*moolh  the 
ground  and  to  harrow  growing  crop..  Unequalled  weed 
1  exterminator.  Saves  its  cost  Hrxt  season.  Address,  ’ 

RODERICK  LEAN  M  FG.  CO.  6-1  Park  St  .  MANSFIELD.  0. ' 


sMoMoney 

until  the  machine  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Six  sizes.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices  on 
all  sizes  delivered  at  you* 
station,  freight  prepaid. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

62  River  St.,  Itock  Falls, ill 


with  the  “PLANET  JR.,  Universal  Harrow  and  Orchard  Cultiva¬ 
tor  and  the  “PLANET  JR.”  Pivot- Wheel  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

The  most  eflectivo  and  handiest  two-horse  machines  ever  put  into 
the  field.  For  making  the  ground  ready  for  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  all  kinds  of  crops.  Lightness,  strength  and  great  adjusta¬ 
bility  combined.  Depth  regulated  by  spring  tension  and  a  single 
lever.  The  “l’lanet  Jr.”  Book  for  '97  describes  these  and  ail  the 
other  “Planet  Jr.”  Tools.  Write  for  it— free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  *fc  CO.,  1107  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Successful  record  of  fourteen  years.  Acknowledged 
King  of  Potato  Planters.  Better  to-day  than  ever. 

Automatically  marks,  drops  and  covers  In  one  op¬ 
eration,  doing  ten  men’s  work. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Planters,  Cutters, 
Sprayers,  Sorters,  eto.  free. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 
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Those  Sick  Hogs. 

J.  A.  M.,  Gilbebtsville,  N.  Y.  —  On 
page  52.,  A.  T.  G.,of  this  county,  speaks 
of  trouble  with  his  pigs  ;  I  have  had  the 
same  trouble.  It  appears  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  keeping  and  surroundings.  I 
had  one  last  summer  that  had  the  run  of 
a  yard  with  a  shed  to  lie  under  ;  he 
could  exercise  all  he  wished.  Sometimes 
the  hind  parts  are  affected,  again  the 
fore  parts,  and  sometimes  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  seated  in  the  small  of  the 
back.  Emaciation,  I  think,  is  another 
form  of  the  same  trouble.  The  only 
thiDg  that  helped  mine,  and  it  never  has 
failed,  is  wood  ashes,  a  handful  for 
a  150-pound  shoat,  for  about  three  days, 
skip  three,  continue  as  long  as  seems  to 
be  necessary.  I  discovered  it  when  I  had 
a  sow  so  poor  that  I  turned  her  out  to 
die  ;  she  got  to  a  trough  of  ashes  and 
salt,  and  soon  recovered.  I  believe  that 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  worms. 

Early  Blight  of  Potatoes. 

J.  R.  C.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  many  correspondents,  in  their 
reports  on  the  potato  yields,  mention 
more  or  less  injury  from  blight.  The 
term  would  seem  rather  indefinite  when 
we  are  inflicted  with,  at  least,  three  dis¬ 
tinct  forms  of  it.  Probably,  early  blight 
is  the  cause  of  the  injury  in  most  cases 
mentioned.  In  Bulletin  No.  101,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1896,  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
by  F.  C.  Stewart,  on  potato  diseases  on 


Aside  from  my  own  disastrous  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  disease,  until  this  past 
summer  I  knew  of  no  one  to  suffer  from 
it  materially  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  from 
what  I  can  now  learn,  it  was  quite  dis¬ 
astrous  and  widespread  in  this  section 
last  season.  This  country  being  a  very 
limited  producer  of  potatoes,  we  natur¬ 
ally  hear  little  of  it,  and,  probably,  very 
few  that  have  suffered  from  it  have  any 
idea  as  to  the  cause  of  their  failure  to 
obtain  a  crop.  Should  this  trouble  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  great  potato-producing  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  will  surely  prove  a  calamity 
indeed  unless  some  means  can  be  devised 
to  overcome  it. 


Now 

Is  a  good  time  to  put  your  physical  system  in 
good  order  by  purifying  your  blood  and  building 
up  your  health  in  order  to  avoid  sickness.  Take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

HonH’c  Pil  1  e  do  not  cause  pain  or  gripe, 
nuuu  b  A  111 b  All  druggists.  25c. 


1,000  Peach  Trees  £s.  f"  ,£? 

mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  for  $21);  or  500  for  $11.50 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  prooortional 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  stocaley,  Del. 


TAHITI  Plum  T rope— Abundance,  Burbank  and 
Japan  I  1U111  11LC5  gatSuma.  Five  by  mail.  bOc 
Will  begin  to  bear  second  year  after  planting.  John 
Cadwallader.  Cedar  Grove  Farm,  No.  Madison,  Ind. 


Long  Island  in  1895,  there  is  a  report  of 
a  stem-blight  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Stewart 
characterizes  it  as  follows  :  First,  there 
is  cessation  of  growth.  The  topmost 
leaves  take  on  a  yellowish,  or  in  some 
varieties,  a  purple  color,  and  roll  in¬ 
ward  from  the  edges  and  upward,  expos¬ 
ing  the  under  surfaces.  This  condition 
is  followed  by  wilting  and  complete 
drying  up  of  the  entire  foliage,  the  pro¬ 
cess  taking  from  one  to  three  weeks. 
The  tubers  appear  to  be  sound,  but  when 


The  Gault  Rasoberry 

.  One  of  the  most  valuable  ac- 
IwmShb  quisltions  yet  introduced.  A 
Blackcap  with  vines  hardy  and 
free  from  rust.  Fruit  large, 
handsome,  and  of  delicious  fla¬ 
vor  The  onlv  variety  that  has 
proved  a  decided  success  as  a 
perpetual  bearer.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  to  Nurserymen.  For 
genuine  stock  order  direct  from 
the  originator  Circulars  and 
colored  plate  sent  free. 

W.  C.  GUILT, 
Ruggles,  Box  75,  Ashland  Co.,  0. 

SAVE  MONEY  FRUIT  PLANTS 


mm 


cut  at  the  stem  end,  blackened  fibers  are 
seen  penetrating  the  flesh  to  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  materially  injuring  it  for 
cooking  purposes.  No  rot  develops  in 
the  tubers.  The  stem  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  shows  discolored 
spots,  and  later  becomes  dry  and  shriv¬ 
eled.  Mr.  Stewart  says  further  that  it 


Strawberries  a  Specialty.  Three  Farms.  Immense 
stock.  A  No  1  plants.  5o  best  vapieties  strawberry 
low.  We  ship  all  over  U.  8.  bv  Mail.  E.r.  <k  Ft  .  box 
and  packing  free.  Standard  varieties  St' by  plants  re¬ 
duced  to  (:l  50  to  $2.50  per  1000.  Raspb’y,  $2.75  to  $5. 
1000.  Blk'by,  $4.50  to  $0,  1000.  Pres.  of  Miss.  State 
Hort  Society,  after  bis  son’s  personal  inspection  oi 
our  stock,  wires:  “1  accept  prices  made  son  for  half 
million  plants,  rush  ft.  via  Chicago  ”  Whole  bill 
shipped;  last  Nov.,  500  ooo  hp ft.  700  miles,  all  received 
in  good  condition.  Our ’it"  catalogue  tells  why  I  can 
sell  such  choice  stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN.  V  St ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


seems  to  be  a  clear  case  of  strangulation 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  some  fungus 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that 
it  will  be  a  difficult  disease  to  treat, 
and  cannot  be  controlled  by  spraying. 

I  first  observed  the  disease  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1894,  on  a  field  of  potatoes  in 
which  there  were  three  varieties — Early 
Rcse,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  White  Ele¬ 
phant.  The  disease  that  season  was  con¬ 
fined  mostly  to  the  Hebron  and  Elephant. 
In  the  spring  of  1895,  I  planted  about 
three  acres  of  Early  Rose  and  Hebron, 
about  one-half  of  each.  The  Hebron  was 
a  total  failure,  and  the  Rose  nearly  so. 
To  guard  against  disease  on  that  crop, 
I  sent  for  Maine  seed  and  used  land  that 


CHOICE  «  STRAWBERRIES 

FOR  the  garden  and  field 
BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897- 
CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

N.  FLANSBURGH,  LFSLIE,  Michigan. 


Something  New  end  Original ! 

Greatest  Plant  Catalogue  on  Earth 
for  Low  Prices.  Sent  Free. 

T  C  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N  J 


I  flfiANRFRRY  Prlmus  Rybrldberry.  Straw- 
LUUHHUtnn  I  berry.  Raspberry,  Golden  May¬ 
berry;  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants.  The  Bemis 
Transplanting  Machine  sets  all  kinds  of  Plants  that 
require  Transplanting.  Waters  everv  plant.  Price- 
List  free.  I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD.  Iona,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Sixty  varieties.  Best  plants  at  lowest  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM.  Stevensville.  Mich. 


had  not  grown  potatoes  for  years. 

The  spring  of  1896,  I  made  another 
trial  of  potatoes,  using  about  the  same 
quantity  of  land  and  all  new  seed  from 
different  sources  and  from  different 
plots  of  ground.  The  varieties  were 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  White  Star, 
New  Queen,  Early  Rose,  and  Early  Puri¬ 
tan.  New  Queen  and  Early  Rose  were 
most  exempt,  the  other  varieties  nearly 
a  total  failure  as  before.  I  say  nearly 
total  failure,  that  is,  about  15  bushels 
of  marketable  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and 
poor  quality  at  that.  I  endeavored  to 
give  the  crop  a  fair  show,  gave  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation,  and  used  2,000  pounds 
and  upwards  of  a  complete  fertilizer  to 
the  acre.  The  season  of  1896, 1  used  the 
Rural  trench  system.  Until  the  spring 
of  1896,  I  was  completely  nonplussed  as 
to  what  the  disease  was,  and  am  in¬ 
debted  to  the  State  Experiment  Station 
for  their  diagnosis  of  the  trouble. 


TEN 


Million  Strawberry  Plants— 63  varieties.  Free 
cat.  J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


10  Varieties 


OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
100  of  each  for  $2  50.  Columbian 
Raspberry,  lowest  rates.  W.  L.  MUSSELMAN, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio, 


Pedigree  Trees  and  Plants 

are  not  produced  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Can 
you  expect  a  profitable  and  fruitful  orchard  from 
scrub  stock,  grown  by  a  scrub  propagator,  with 
scrub  knowledge  of  the  business  ?  Every  scion  is 
cut  from  that  tree  which  shows  the  greatest 
health,  vigor  and  productiveness,  and  which 
produces  the  finest  fruit.  A  clean  bill  of  health 
with  every  package. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


Is  he  going  to  have  a 
fit?  No.  lie  has  seen 
Green’s  sacrifice  prices, 

and  they  fit  him.  cherry 
trees  $5.75  per  100;  Plum  trees 
$7.25;  Dwarf  Pear  $6.00; 
Apple  $6.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue,  also  copy  of  “ Fruit 
Grower ”  free. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


None-Better-Grown 

No  better  trees,  small  fruits,  vines,  roses,  ornamental  shrubs— no  larger  stock- 
no  greater  variety— no  finer  quality— anywhere.  We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer 
and  save  him  50  per  cent.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  learn  how  we  do  it. 
Fruit  crates  and  basket  REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


fSTAR  STRAWBERRY  I 


lELDORADO  BLACKBERRY! 


IUMPH 


The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


DEACH 

I  75  Varieties 


TREES 


JOS. 


75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

-  - - — • — vp - - —  If  y°u  have  never  received  our  three-colored 

plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 

BLACK.  SON  &,  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


THE  FINEST  LOT 

Peach  T rees 

in  the  country,  including  the  new  TRIUMPH,  SNEED, 
GREENSBORO,  FITZGERALD  and  BOKARA, 

Everything  else  in  the  nursery  line.  Write  for  our  168  page  catalogue  free. 
Cut  prices  on  large  lots.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  344  Painesville,  O. 


Good, 

Strong, 

Vigorous 

Plants. 


TREES  *»»  PLANTS 


Dug, 

Shipped, 

Replanted 

Same  Day. 


_  fail  when  all  the  conditions  of  success  are  not 

right.  The  stock  is  sickly  and  weak.  It  is  dug 
too  long  and  dries  out;  the  replanting  is  not  well  done.  I  grow  my  own  stock.  I  know  it’s  strong 
aIT ° '"‘vorous  and  healthy.  I  see  to  the  digging,  packing  and  shipping  myself.  I  know  how  important 
an  this  is.  I  see  that  it  is  done  right.  You  do  the  rest,  and  success  is  sure.  If  you  don’t  know  just 
now  to  do  your  part,  I’ll  tell  you.  As  a  starter,  Do  you  want  my  catalogue?  It's  mailed  free. 

T.  J .  DWYER,  Cornwall,  3XT.  Y. 


TREES 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a  hardy 
constitution.  A  sickly,  weak  tree  constitutionally  must  be  short¬ 
lived  and  unfruitful.  Our  method  of  growing  stock  is  correct,  and  a 
well-guarded  parentage  is  the  principle  on  which  to  make 
Long-lived  Fruit  Trees  Such  trees  we  make  and  sell.  The 
Secret  With  quotations,  together  with  strong  words  from  scores  of 
men  who  witness  to  the  value  of  our  stock  because  Started  right,  'will  be  mailed  you  for 
the  asking.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 

Fruit  and  Ornamental. 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  THIS  SPRING? 

Don’t  delay  or  another  year  is  lost.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  buy  direct  from  the  grower,  fresh-dug,  well- 
ripened  stock,  true  to  name.  Send  at  once  for  our 
new  catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 
Established  1869.  150  acres. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CAMPBELL'S  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

CRAPE 


Best  and  most  valuable.  Highestcommendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vigorous, 
very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  linest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need  not  be 
Swallowed.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  of 
Grape  Vines  in  the  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 
Currant.  Catalogue  free.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  TREES 


FOR  BUSINESS  FARMERS 


and  FRUIT  GROWERS.  Honest 
trees  at  honest  prices.  That’s  what 
,,  vou  get  from  ROGERS,  DAN8- 

v  1  LbE,  IN.  1 .  No  worthless  novelties;  no  high  prices,  but  hard-times  value  in  trees  for  yourmoney. 
Business  farmers  are  buying  Rogers  Bargains.  Standard  Pears  and  Plums  at  6c.;  Dwarf  Pears  and 
Cherries  at  4‘/sc.;  Apples,  5c.  Also  low  prices  on  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits;  two-year  Fay 
Currants  at  2J4c. ;  Victoria,  114c. ;  Downing  Gooseberry,  3><fc.  Our  new  catalogue  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  sizes,  lists  of  varieties,  prices  and  easv  terms  for  early  orders.  It’s  free. 

ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


An  Era  of  Prosperity 

is  before  us.  Do  you  want  to  be  in  it  from  the  start  ?  You  must  start  right.  Put 
your  money  where  it  will  bring  returns.  Money  invested  in  old  cut-back 
trees,  that  took  five  to  six  years  to  get  big  enough  to  dig,  or  in  too  small  stock, 
no  matter  bow  cheap,  may  pay,  but  probably  not.  You  want  young,  healthy, 
vigorous  Trees  aud  Plants,  directly  from  the  nursery  rows,  that  will  give 
you  permanent  success.  Send  for  our  Catalogue.  See  what  we  can  do  for  you 

Young’s  Nurseries,  Fred.  E.  Young,  Prop.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 


Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Apple.  Leading  and 
J  New  Varieties 

Everything  choice  for  the  fruit  grower  at  first  cost. 

Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MYEK  &  SON,  Brldgeville,  Conn. 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

*  Stark  fruit  Book 


Superior  Quality.  Carefully  Graded. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries ,  Strawberries. 

Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  etc 

I  offer  all  standard  varieties.  Introducer  of  the 
PEABL  GOOSEBERRY.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Fruit  Plants  in  United  States. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M.  Best  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  plants,  $3.50  to  $5  per  M. 

My  "97  ”  Catalogue  mailed  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


contains  new  and  copyright 

colored  plates  of  over 
IOO  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  IOO  and 
up.  Stark  Bro’s,  Stark,  Mo- 

K  TREES 


B 


ftnnCEDCDBV  AND  CURRANT-50,000. 
UUUdEDCnni  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

T  G.  ABHMEAD.  Nursery.  Williamson.  N.  Y 


BERRY  PLANTS 


of  all  kinds  at  right 
prices.  Catalogue  F 
with  remarks  on  berry  growing  free. 

R.  J.  STAHELIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


REENVILLE  APPLE 


p 

(formerly  Downing’s  Winter  Maiden  Blush.) 

CREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY  or  anything  else 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  for  free  particulars.  Address 

E.  >1.  BIEOHLY.  G  KEKWILLE,  O 


GRAPE  VINES 

®  ®  ®  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  newvarieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Fri-p 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  R. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

(CONTINUED.) 

fee  in  Indiana. 

G.  U.  W.,  Tobinsport,  Ind. — I  have  an 
ice-house  12  x  16  feet,  and  10  feet  deep  in 
the  ground,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  and 
walled  up  with  2-inch  oak  plank.  The 
house  is  10  feet  high  over  it,  and  is  used 
for  packing  strawberries  for  shipment 
in  the  strawberry  season.  I  have  about 
one  foot  of  straw  in  the  bottom  and  use 
straw  that  has  been  baled.  It  makes 
bunches  about  four  inches  thick  when 
unbaled  and  set  up  around  the  wall.  I 
fill  in  the  ice,  and  keep  lining  with  straw 
all  the  way  up.  Pack  in  the  ice  as  close 
as  possible,  and  cover  with  straw  about 
two  feet.  I  like  the  straw  better  than 
sawdust,  and  have  kept  ice  until  cold 
weather  in  this  way. 

How  to  Build  an  Ice-House. 

G.  C.  M.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. — For  25 
years,  I  have  had  farm  ice-houses.  The 
first  was  a  large  box,  10x12  feet,  with 
a  double  floor  slightly  slanting,  and  com¬ 
mon  hemlock  boards  nailed  on  the  inside 
of  the  studding,  and  about  seven  feet 
deep.  The  ice  kept  well.  It  was  put  in 
part  of  an  open  shed,  which  was  needed 
for  other  purposes  ;  I  built  one  out  of 
doors.  This  one  was  sided  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  studding,  the  spaces  filled 
with  sawdust,  and  was  floored  with  about 
one  foot  of  sawdust  well  packed  together. 
The  ice  kept  well,  but  the  inside  lumber 
decayed  very  rapidly.  Six  years  ago,  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  new  one 
was  built.  It  was  put  up  12  x  12  x  10  feet, 
with  a  sawdust  floor,  a  good  roof,  and 
boarded  up  with  green  hemlock  lumber, 
that  in  drying  gives  quite  large  open¬ 
ings.  The  plates  and  rafters  give  four- 
inch  openings,  and  in  the  gables  are 
large  openings.  The  door  opens  to  the 
north,  and  is  of  common  screen  wire.  I 
have  all  the  ice  I  need  and  to  give  away, 
and  the  decay  of  the  building  is  not  no¬ 
ticeable.  Many  near  me  have  taken 
much  care  to  get  the  right  sort  of  a 
building,  yet  wonder  why  my  ice  keeps 
better  than  theirs.  By  the  way,  ice 
stacked  on  a  good  sawdust  floor  and  well 
covered  with  it,  keeps  well,  though  out 
of  doors. 

The  Cost  of  a  Pickle  Crop. 

C.  E.  W.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. — In  answer 
to  your  request  as  to  whether  it  pays  to 
grow  pickles  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  I 
will  quote  you  the  cost  and  receipts  of 
growing  pickles  around  this  locality 
where  a  great  many  are  grown.  We 
try  to  raise  100,000  to  the  acre,  but  more 
often  raise  less  than  50,000.  Here  is  the 
cost  of  one  acre  raised  by  me  five  years 
ago  when  pickles  were  a  good  crop,  and 
brought  a  fair  price  at  the  factory  ;  on 
the  market  they  brought  65  cents  per 


1,000.  The  cost : 

Onecai--load  of  horse  manure  plowed  in.... $38  00 
One-half  car-load  of  horse  manure  in  the  hill  19  00 
Picking  pickles  at  20  cents  per  1,000  .  30  00 

Cost . $87  00 

Receipts  from  pickles  : 

70,000  small  at  60  cents  per  1,000 .  $42  00 

80,000  large  at  $1  per  1,000 .  80  00 

Receipts . $122  00 

Cost .  87  00 

Balance .  $35  00 


This  is  to  pay  for  all  work  done  on  the 
crop,  and  carting  the  pickles  4%  miles 
to  the  factory.  Our  only  recourse  after 
such  an  outlay  is  to  sow  rye  and  seed 
the  land  to  Timothy,  or  Red-top  and 
Timothy  as  we  always  sow  clover,  but 
never  get  a  crop  from  it  around  here. 
Unless  we  use  the  above  amount  of  ma¬ 
nure,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant 
pickles,  for  we  could  not  raise  enough  to 
pay  for  the  trouble.  To  grow  a  crop  of 
potatoes  the  same  year,  cost  me  on  one 
acre  from  which  I  had  a  big  yield  on  old 
sod,  one  car-load  of  manure,  $38,  and 
one-half  ton  of  fertilizer,  $16,  total,  $54. 
The  crop  was  356  bushels  at  50  cents  per 
bushel,  but  our  average  crop  for  such  a 
cost  is  150  bushels. 


Growing  Cucumber  Pickles. 

H.  E.,  Earner,  N.  Y. — J.  M.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  wishes  to  know  whether 
he  can  afford  to  raise  pickles  at  30  cents 
a  bushel.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
pickles.  If  allowed  to  grow  so  that  about 
200  fill  a  bushel,  he  can  grow  them  at  a 
profit.  In  our  market  (Albany,  N.  Y.), 
pickles  have  sold  as  low  as  eight  cents  a 
hundred  ;  there  is  no  profit  in  them  at 
that  price.  He  must  be  sure  to  have  a 
large  force  of  pickers  to  go  over  five 
acres,  or  he  will  get  left. 


Scott's  S> 
Emulsion 

is  made  op  of  the  most  essential 
elements  that  go  to  nourish 
the  body.  Where  the  appetite 
is  varying  or  lacking,  it  in¬ 
creases  it,  and  where  digestion 
is  weak,  it  aids  it  to  perform 
its  function  in  a  more  vigorous 
way.  It  enriches  the  b!cod, 
makes  healthy  flesh  and  cures 
chronic  coughs  and  colds  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  body 
to  resist  disease.  Our  friends  tell 

us  "IT  Works  Wonders” 

but  we  never  like  to  over-state 
the  merits  of  our  remedy  even 
when  it  has  been  tested  and 
tried  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
If  you  will  ask  for  it,  we  will 
send  you  a  book  telling  you 
more  about  the  subject  than  we 
can  put  in  a  few  words. 

Go  to  your  druggist  for  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion.  Two  sizes,  50  cts.  and  $1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL#-**  tar-^  B*“ 

(  rass, Clover  orTimothj  ^^^  ■■  *■  I  ■ 

We  clean  them  by  special^fc^J  Lb  Ib 

methods  &  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds— over-run  the  farm 
—exhaust  it— &  reduce  quantity  &  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean. Write  today  for  free  booklet,  Seed  Sense 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.^.WJF 


!  A  Novelty  Offer  in  Vegetables.  * 
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New  Cardinal  Beet.— Most  desirable  in  )*: 
shape  and  color;  very  early;  cooks  dark  red.  W 
Evergreen  Cucumber.  —  Color,  deep  W 
green;  desirable  for  slicing  or  pickling.  w 

Grand  Kaplds  Lettuce.— Of  superior 
quality  and  color,  always  crisp  and  tender.  $ 
Southport  "Yellow  Globe  Onion.—  (U 
Handsome  in  appearance  and  large  in  size.  (U 
Early  White  Box  Radish.— One  of  ft 
the  very  best  white  turnip  Radishes.  ft 

IfCiiotiim  Tomato.  —  Very  productive;  ft 
good  size;  rich  color;  smooth  and  solid.  -E 

One  large  packet  of  each  of  the 
above  (six  varieties  In  all)  only 
cents,  postpaid,  and  is  an  offer  n 
reader  of  this  paper  having 
garden  should  fall  to  accept. 


15  $ 
no 


The  Banner  Offer 

of  the  Year  ! 

One  packet  of  all  these 
seeds— 6  packets  of  Veg¬ 
etable  and  7  of  Flower 
seeds  —  with  a  copy  of 
our  new  C’atulogue, only 

25  eENTS. 


Vll 
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|  A  Flower  Garden  for  \  5  cts.  J 
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Salplglossis,  New  Hybrids.— A  most 
graceful  annual,  rich  in  color  and  variations. 

l'oppy.  New  Double  Shirley.  —  En¬ 
tirely  distinct  in  form  and  beautiful  colors. 

Mignonette,  New  Golden  Gem.  — 
Flowers  rich  golden  yellow  and  sweet  scented. 

Zinnia,  New  Curled  and  Crested.— 
The  best  of  all;  evervone  should  grow  them. 

Hellanth  us,  New  Double  Multi- 
flora. -Perfectly  double  golden  sunflowers. 

Cosmos,  New  California  Monsters. 
—The  glory  of  the  autumn  flower  garden. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above 
six  Beautiful  Annuals,  which  at 
catalogue  prices  amount  to  05  cts., 
sent  postpaid  for  only  15  cts. 

r-OtriT  With  every  remittance  of  15 
r  nuL.  cents  for  the  above  collection 
of  rtower  seeds,  1  will  include  absolutely 
free,  if  you  mention  this  paper,  one  packet 
of  the  New  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea.  ••Cupid,”  which 
only  grows  5  inches  high,  with  pure  white 
tiowers  and  a  copy  of  my  1897  Seed,  Plant  and 
Bulb  Catalogue,  which  contains  everything 
good,  old  or  new,  at  right  prices.  Address 

m  HENRY  MAULE, 

J7J  J  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Before  buying  any  Seeds 
you  should  write  a  postal  card  for 

IIRPCC’C  FARM  ANNUAL  ini 

will  bb  W  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

A  handsome  new  book, — tells  the  truth  about 

The  Best  SEEDS  that  Crow! 

New  Features  for  1897.  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

Choicest  New  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers,  painted  from  nature. 

E3  I  I  D  DIT  C"  C"  ET*  nc  r'  D  \A/  I  Our  business  grows  also.  We 

U  V#  l»  I  L.  L.  O  L.  L.  L J  vj  v3  li  V/  W  !  fill  more  orders  every  spring 
than  do  any  other  seedsmen  in  the  world.  Will  you  join  our  arm  v  of  customers?  If  so,  write  TO-DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Important 


\ 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-sixth  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the  largest 
Collection  in  the  World  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

Including  the  new  WHITE  PEACHBLOW  POTATO,  orders  for  which  should 
be  sent  in  early,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

«S-  We  Mail  it  FREE.  ‘AH 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


y 


JERRUD’S  SEED  POTATOES . 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and| 
largest  crops  In  every  climate. 


JERBABD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

produee*earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  I 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  PJ.errard  Co..  Caribou.  Maine. 


MY  NEW  SEED  BOOK  tells  all  about  the  best  varieties  of  Peas 


and  everything  of  interest  in  the  Seed  Line.  Tells  how  to  grow  them  for  profit. 
It’s  Free  if  you  send  postal  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 

Hlil  Dlin/DCC  ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS,  j  p.  Q.  BOX 

.  W.  bUblvUtt]  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  1  545 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 


Northern  grown,  true  to  name,  produce  larger  and  better  crops  in  any  soil  or  climate,  than  those 
from  any  other  source.  The  new  and  standard  varieties  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with 
the^highest  quality.  Catalogue  Free.  Market  gardeners  ask  for  special  price  list. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Jobes’  “Mortgage  Lifter”  Oats. 

Mr.  Frank  Jobes  developed  this  heaviest,  best  yielding  and  most  profitable  variety 
of  Oats.  Named  it  “Mortgage  Lifter”  because  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a  mort¬ 
gage  to  stay  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown. 

Not  many  for  sale — a- trial  bushel,  $1.25;  xo  bushels,  $7.50.  Order  early  to  secure 
some — at  least  write  me  about  them  and  your  seed  potatoes. 

FRANK  P.  JOBES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SELLINC 

FULLER’S  SEEDS. 


Send  for  Cash 
and  Catalogue. 


Premium  List 


).00  for  growing  largest  Tomato  from  seed  of  onr 


$50. uu  new  variety  Wallabout:  pkt.ioc:  8  for  25c. 
KIIKK  with  every  order  1  pkt.of  Jap. Climbing  Cucumber. 

•J.  Koseoe  Fuller  A  Co.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

if  you  send  3 
correct  names 
and  addresses 
of  gardeners  or  those  intending  to  buy  seeds,  we  will 
mail  FREE  OUR  NEW  1897  Seed  and  Gardeners’ Guide; 
tells  how  to  MAKE  MONEY  on  a  small  piece  of  land. 
»t  .00  worth  of  Seeds  for  25  Cents.  26  years  experience. 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr,,  box  912,  Freeport,  Ill. 


Send  for  our  1897  Catalogue)!;:"1:).;;;;;:’ 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

High-Grade  Garden.  Flower  and  Grass  Seeds 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Southport-grown  Onion  Seed. 
It  is  raised  from  choice,  healthy  bulbs,  producing 
seed  which  does  well  in  all  climates.  Market  Gard¬ 
eners  send  for  our  catalogue. 

WHEELER  &  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


EE SEED POTATOES 


FARM 


y  Sal  zee’s  Seeds  grow  and  produce! 

f  John  Breider,  Mishfcott*  Wis.,  astonished 
the  world  growing  173  bu.  of  Salzer’s  Silver 
'  King  Barley  per  acre.  Don’t  yon  believe 
it?  Just  write  him.  In  order  to  gam,  in 
1897,  100,000  new  customers,  we  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS’  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

12  pkgs.  of  new  and  rare  farm  seeds,  includ¬ 
ing  above  Barley,  Teosinte,  Giant  Spurry, 
Sand  Vetch,  *‘40c.  Wheat,"  etc.,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start,  including  onr 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for 
10  cents.  Catalog  alone,  6o.  postage. 

Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
potatoes  ( $1.50  a  hbl )  in  the  world. 

35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $1.00 


Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage. 

IMPORTED  RELIABLE  SEED. 

Prices  on  application.  Catalogue  Free. 
Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

are  grown  on  Michigan  new  muck  lands  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 

largest  grower  of  SEED  POTATOES  in  America.  Write 
him  today  for  his  handsome  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE,  describing  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties  of 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds. 


Prices  and  Quality  Tell 

Ten  full  size  5c.  pkts  of  tested  Garden  Seeds— 
your  own  selection— Free  by  mail  25c.  Globe  or 
Flat  Danvers  Onion  Seed  (finest  strain)  by  mall),  1  lb. 
80c.;  A  lb.,  46c.;  A  lb.,  25c.  Finest  Mix  Sweet  Peas 
(none  better)  1  lb  .  3oc..  A  lb.,  20c.,  A  lb.,  Vic.  Cat.  free. 
Order  at  once.  J.  W.  RAMSEY  &  SON,  Auburn,  N.  Y 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  13 


The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A.  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Postroffice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1897. 


The  Hudson  Valley  Horticultural  Society  was  form¬ 
ally  organized  at  Poughkeepsie  last  Wednesday. 
With  few  slight  changes  the  constitution  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  was  adopted. 
The  new  society  will  cover  the  counties  along  the 
Hudson  River  from  Washington,  south,  and  also  Long 
Island.  The  following  officers  were  elected  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Col.  James  Wood;  vice-president,  W.  F.  Taber; 
recording  secretary,  E  Van  Alstyne ;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  E.  G.  Fowler,  and  treasurer,  B.  D. 
Van  Buren.  The  society  will  hold  its  first  meeting 
at  Poughkeepsie,  March  11  and  12,  and  it  is  expected 
that  some  of  the  best  fruit  authorities  in  the  country 
will  be  present.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  later. 

O 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  outside  of  linseed 
and  cotton-seed  meals,  there  is  no  stock  food  richer 
than  buckwheat  middlings.  They  are  especially  rich 
in  muscle-makers  and  pure  fat,  and  are  particularly 
valuable  for  feeding  with  ensilage.  In  actual  feeding 
value,  they  are  easily  worth  nine-tenths  as  much  as 
cotton-seed  meal,  while  at  local  mills,  they  can  often 
be  bought  for  half  as  much.  Some  men  are  able  to 
buy  wood  ashes  at  a  few  dollars  per  load,  because 
there  is  but  a  small  local  demand,  and  no  one  has 
really  tried  to  compare  values  of  different  forms  of 
potash.  Just  so  with  buckwheat  middlings.  At  many 
local  mills,  the  farmer  who  knows  what  he  wants  and 
is  able  to  compare  values,  can  often  secure  a  wonder¬ 
ful  bargain. 

® 

The  first  response  to  the  call  for  facts  regarding 
the  use  of  ensilage  as  food  for  mules  and  horses, 
is  as  follows  : 

This  is  my  first  season  with  a  silo.  I  built  a  round  one,  36  feet 
high  by  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  filled  it  with  heavily-eared  Vir¬ 
ginia  white  dent  corn  cut  to  one-half-inch  lengths.  The  ensilage 
is  very  dry  but  sweet.  I  commenced  feeding  November  15,  also 
to  my  horses  and  mules.  On  Christmas  day,  one  mule  ailed, 
seemed  to  get  stiff  in  the  back  and  hind  legs,  and  died  in  24  hours ; 
before  New  Year’s  day  came  ’round,  I  had  lost  seven  valuable 
animals,  my  entire  working  force.  Veterinarians  could  give  no 
relief.  We  opened  several  of  these  animals,  and  found  the  blood 
very  dark  colored,  the  lungs  and  liver  congested,  but  their  bowels 
in  good  order;  no  signs  of  colic  whatsoever.  j.  f.  sarg. 

Black  Forest  Farm,  Va. 

Why  cannot  some  of  our  veterinarians  tell  us  what 
there  is  in  ensilage  to  cause  such  a  disease  ?  Was  it 
the  ensilage  ? 

G 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton  intends  to  go 
out  of  office  with  flying  colors  so  far  as  his  attitude 
toward  the  free  distribution  of  Government  seeds  is 
concerned.  He  has  fought  against  the  continuance 
of  this  farce  ever  since  he  was  appointed,  but  Congress 
has  persisted  in  making  the  appropriation  every  year 
in  spite  of  his  protests.  Not  being  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  abolition  of  the  system,  the  Secretary  has 
striven  to  make  the  service  as  economical  and  prac¬ 
tical  as  possible.  In  a  circular  recently  issued,  he 
shows  that  his  plan  has  secured  nearly  twice  as  much 
seed  as  the  old  plan,  and  of  a  better  quality.  Only 
good,  viable  seeds  were  secured,  the  business  was 
divided  among  several  seedsmen,  and  prompt  delivery 
of  the  seeds  to  the  people  was  secured.  Last  year, 
19,053,839  packets  of  vegetable  seeds,  1,012,500  packets 
of  flower  seeds  and  292,925  quarts  of  field  seeds  were 
purchased.  Each  packet  of  vegetable  seed  cost  less 
than  six  mills,  each  packet  of  flower  seed  less  than 
eight  mills  and  each  quart  of  field  seeds,  such  as 
corn,  Timothy,  clover,  etc.,  a  fraction  over  four  cents. 
The  total  weight  of  seed  purchased  was  over  1,200,000 
pounds,  and  as  put  up  for  distribution,  it  would  load 
75  mail  cars.  The  seeds  cost  $130,000,  testing,  inspec¬ 
tion  and  cost  of  distribution  about  $20,000  more,  and 
the  expense  to  the  postal  department  for  handling 


them  was  estimated  at  $100,000  more.  The  vegetable 
and  field  seeds  distributed  would  plant  227,346  acres. 
The  seeds  were  purchased  of  different  firms  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  all  put  up  ready  for  mail¬ 
ing,  and  each  packet  bears  the  name  of  the  firm 
sending  it  out,  thus  furnishing  a  good  deal  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  successful  bidders  for  the  contract.  The 
only  further  improvement  the  Secretary  recommends 
“is  the  total  abolition  of  the  promiscuous  and  gratui¬ 
tous  distribution  of  seed  by  Governmental  agencies.” 

o 

Prof.  Roberts  read  a  forcible  paper  before  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  showing 
that  the  soil  itself  is  a  vast  storage  place  for  uncon¬ 
sidered  plant  food.  He  advocated  improved  tillage 
and  the  conservation  of  moisture  to  make  better  use 
of  this  soil  food.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  noted  that, 
in  places  where  large  quantities  of  'fertilizer  or  ma¬ 
nure  are  used,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  proper  til¬ 
lage.  Some  farmers  are  like  dairymen  who  feed  a  well- 
balanced  ration,  but  neglect  to  curry  the  cow  and  keep 
her  comfortable.  There  is  fertility  in  the  live  mus¬ 
cles  of  a  horse’s  leg  as  well  as  in  the  dead  bone.  Who 
can  find  a  set  of  harrows  and  plows  that  will  till  the 
soil  as  well  as  Mr.  Derby’s  Delaware  Crimson  clover  ? 
This  plant  is  the  best  possible  exponent  of  Prof. 
Roberts’s  idea  of  making  the  soil  soluble  ! 

© 

A  law  in  New  York  State  compels  railroads  to  sell 
1,000-mile  books  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile.  Last 
fall,  a  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  to  buy 
such  a  book  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  do  so.  He  brought  suit  against  the 
company  and  secured  a  judgment  for  $50.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  now  affirmed  this  decision  and 
established  the  principle  that  the  railroad  companies 
must  sell  these  books  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
The  Erie  runs  through  New  Jersey.  Its  plea  was 
that  the  purchaser  intended  to  use  the  ticket  to  ride 
to  some  point  outside  the  State  which  was  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  State  law.  The  court  held  that  it  did  not 
matter  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  did  not  get  to 
that  point  since  the  railroad  company  refused  to  sell 
the  book.  There  will  be  no  question  about  railroads 
operating  wholly  within  the  State  ;  they  must  sell 
the  books  on  demand.  The  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  should  now  pass  a  similar  law  so  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  loophole  for  railroads  pass¬ 
ing  through  two  or  more  States. 

o 

In  a  recent  bulletin  from  Cornell,  Prof.  Bailey  gives 
two  instances  to  show  how  old  things  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  new  and  wonderful  to  the  uninitiated.  Last 
spring,  a  seedsman  offered  a  “  mole  tree  ” — a  plant 
which  he  said  would  drive  moles  out  of  a  garden. 
Prof.  Bailey  finds  that  it  is  the  Caper  Spurge  (Euphor¬ 
bia  Lathyris),  an  old  garden  plant  in  continuous  use 
for,  at  least,  300  years.  It  is  an  interesting  plant, 
and  may,  possibly,  be  objectionable  to  moles.  That 
is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it,  and  it  is  worse  than  folly 
to  send  out  such  an  old  veteran  at  such  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price.  A  botanist  could  have  named  this  plant 
at  once  and  given  its  history.  The  stations  do  well  to 
follow  up  these  so-called  “  novelties  ”  and  find  out 
what  they  are.  This  is  a  part  of  the  “  watch-dog  ” 
business  that  Prof.  Jordan  speaks  of.  Samples  of 
potatoes,  cut  for  planting,  came  to  Cornell  covered 
with  a  white  powder.  The  dealer  who  prepared 
them  said  that  he  had  discovered  a  material  that 
would  prevent  the  tubers  from  shrinking  1  What  do 
you  suppose  it  was  ?  Ordinary  land  plaster  !  Here 
was  a  “  discovery  ”  that  thousands  of  farmers  have 
been  familiar  with  for  years.  Doubtless,  if  it  were 
advertised,  thousands  more  would  pay  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  for  it ! 

0 

Last  year,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  practices  of 
a  Michigan  man  who  thrashed  corn  and  oats  together 
so  that  the  grains  were  mixed  in  the  bin  and  the  fod¬ 
der  and  straw  were  mixed  in  the  mow.  Mr.  O.  H. 
Smith  tells  us,  on  page  99,  how  he  added  peas  and 
barley  to  this  mixture,  and  thus  made  a  regular  sand¬ 
wich  for  his  stock.  Facts  about  such  practices  are 
spread  by  means  of  the  agricultural  papers.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  in  every  county  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try,  there  are  practices  or  methods  worked  out  by 
local  farmers  that  are  of  value,  not  only  at  home, 
but  abroad.  How  are  such  things  to  be  scattered  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  agricultural  papers  ?  Men  in  other 
lines  of  business  are  quickly  informed  when  changes 
or  developments  occur.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
farmer  should  not  be  informed  about  what  others  are 
doing,  while  manufacturers  make  it  their  business  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  outside  their  own  factory  or 
store.  We  often  hear  farmers  say  that  agricultural 
papers  and  experiment  stations  are  injuring  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farmers  by  broadcasting  such  information, 
and  thus  cheapening  the  cost  of  production.  Our 


opinion  is  that  agriculture  would  be  far  worse  off  than 
at  present  if  it  had  been  denied  the  benefits  of  science 
or  the  advantages  of  scientific  discussion  that  are 
accorded  to  other  industries.  Manufacturers  secure 
a  patent  and  monopolize  a  discovery  of  one  of  Nature’s 
secrets.  Who  thinks  that  farmers  in  general  would 
be  better  off  if  such  things  as  the  Babcock  milk  test, 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  growing  of  Crimson 
clover,  or  the  principle  of  ensiloing  corn  were  pat¬ 
ented  or  monopolized  by  a  protected  few  ? 

O 

No  wonder  the  ancients  considered  phosphorus  the 
essence  of  life.  It  is  the  essential  principle  in  the 
production  of  all  seeds  from  which  new  life  is  to  be 
started.  On  most  soils,  phosphoric  acid  is  needed  in 
larger  proportion  than  either  potash  or  nitrogen.  In 
nourishing  the  human  system,  too,  the  phosphates 
are  most  necessary.  Various  preparations  said  to  be 
made  from  the  brain  of  the  ox  or  of  the  fish  have 
been  put  up  and  sold  in  large  quantities.  They  have 
unquestionably  given  excellent  results  when  used  by 
nervous  or  overworked  people,  or  those  who  take  too 
little  bone-forming  material  in  their  food.  Doctors 
are  now  advocating  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
cases  of  gravel  or  formation  of  calculi  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  should  use 
the  high-priced  substances  said  to  be  formed  from 
“  fish  brains”.  A  mixture  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid 
and  glycerine  will  answer  the  purpose.  We  use  310 
drops  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and  310  drops  of  standard 
glycerine  mixed  in  a  four-ounce  bottle  of  thick  sugar 
syrup.  Five  teaspoonfuls  will  make  300  drops,  which 
is  close  enough.  One  teaspoonful  of  this  syrup  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  little  water  three  times  a  day  is  “good 
medicine”  for  those  troubled  with  gravel  or  those 
generally  “run-down.” 

BREVITIES. 

Of  all  back-numbered  singers  I  have  beard,  from  worst  to  best, 
Old  Pop,  fer  all  his  practice,  is  about  the  homeliest. 

He’s  mighty  sure  to  splinter  common  music  every  time, 

An’  them  big  flyin’  splinters  punch  a  hole  in  every  rhyme. 

An’  if  the  biggest  mansion  in  the  skies  sold  fer  a  song, 

Pop  couldn’t  earn  a  shingle,  fer  he’d  surely  sing  it  wrong. 

An’  yet,  sometimes  at  evenin’,  when  he  sets  down  in  his  chair, 
A-singin’  to  the  baby— why,  it  sounds  jest  like  a  prayer. 

You  orter  hear  him  singin’  “  Happy  Day”  an’  ‘'Saved  by  Grace,” 
Or  some  of  them  old-timers,  with  the  fire  light  in  his  face  ! 

There  ain’t  no  music  to  it,  but,  somehow,  it’s  full  of  tears, 

Them  splintered  notes  a-pleadin’  fer  the  baby’s  cornin’  years. 

His  voice  is  like  sandpaper  to  a  stranger’s  ear,  an’  yet 
An  angel’s  ain’t  no  sweeter  to  the  baby’s  taste— I  bet. 

I’ve  heard  of  primy  donners  with  a  note  jest  like  a  bird, 

That  runs  from  A  way  down  to  X— at  least,  that’s  what  I’ve  heard ; 
But  give  me  Pop  a-singin’  with  his  face  by  baby’s  head, 

An’  I  won’t  ask  no  further— take  the  rest,  sez  I— ’nougb  said  I 
Fer  one  note  straight  from  Natur’  is  worth  20  of  your  art; 

Pop’s  throat  is  out  o’  kilter,  but  it  leads  straight  from  his  heart. 

Whine  not !  Why  not  ? 

Break  ur  or  break  down  ! 

What  spur  starts  the  spurt  ? 

La  grippe  makes  us  lose  our  grip. 

Take  a  drinK  !  The  demand  of  a  demon. 

“Thou  shalt  not !  ”  is  a  must-y  command. 

Cost  of  a  Long  Island  pickle  crop— page  103. 

List  not  to  the  whine  that  is  read  or  spoken. 

Among  the  Marketmen  will  be  found  on  page  108. 

Why  will  a  poor  cow  eat  more  food  that  a  good  one  ? 

Who  is  the  shirk  ?  He  who  puts  no  heart  within  his  work  ! 

Yes,  sir,  a  question  that  sticks  in  your  mind  is  a  barbed  why. 

Let  the  convicts  make  free  school  books  and  broken  stone  for 
roads. 

Don’t  let  the  children  tease  for  tea  !  Make  them  tea  teeto¬ 
tallers  ! 

When  Adam  talked  and  Eve  tended,  woman’s  rights  were  soon 
amended. 

Mr.  Stave  Silo  most  certainly  will  make  Timothy  Hay  pay  the 
fertilizer  bill. 

What  proportion  of  American  farmers  are  in  debt  to  fertilizer 
or  implement  dealers  ? 

Talk  is  cheap.  That  may  be  why  there  is  so  little  dry-up  mat¬ 
ter  in  our  word  rations. 

You  pay  a  big  inheritance  tax  when  you  keep  the  daughter  of 
scrubs  for  a  dairy  cow. 

You  are  the  head  of  a  family  !  How  many  bad  influences  did 
you  head  off  in  1896  and  keep  out  of  the  house  ? 

Fe  !  Fi  !  Fo  !  Fum  !  Take  the  money  that’s  spent  for  rum. 
Let  it  be  spent  for  bread  and  meat  !  Farmer  would  sit  on  a 
higher  seat  ! 

Cutting  stalks  with  a  hand  cutter  doesn’t  seem  to  be  such  a 
“  man-killing”  job  after  all — if  we  may  believe  the  live  men  who 
are  doing  it  right  along. 

“To  be  continued  in  our  next!”  Don’t  take  that  saying  for 
your  text,  but  make  your  point  and  then  sit  down.  Strong  words 
are  conversation’s  crown. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  carried  70  Cornell  students  to  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  meeting.  It  would  pay 
railroads  to  carry  farmers  free  to  such  meetings.  That  is  the 
way  to  make  future  business. 

A  good  McGowan  nozzle  and  a  lively  spraying  pump  will  put 
your  whitewash  where  you  will  as  fast  as  you  can  jump.  Your 
whitewash  must  be  thin  as  wash,  not  thick  and  stiff  as  mush. 
Then  aim  your  nozzle— let  it  go.  Good  bye  to  Mr.  Brush. 

A  brook  runs  through  two  farms.  One  farmer  lets  it  go  with 
the  leachings  of  his  barnyard.  The  other  farmer  lifts  the  water 
upon  his  soil  and  adds  to  his  crop  by  irrigation.  Thus  thought 
adds  a  value  to  water — the  most  unstable  thing  in  the  universe. 
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WESTERN  N.  Y.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

REVIEW  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  MEETING. 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
which  covers  in  its  sphere  of  operations  21  counties 
of  western  New  York,  held  its  42nd  annual  meeting 
at  Rochester,  January  27  and  28.  The  organization 
has  a  membership  of  between  400  and  500,  composed 
of  wideawake,  progressive  fruit  growers  and  nursery¬ 
men.  Among  those  present  from  other  States  were 
M.  B.  Waite,  Assistant  Pathologist  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  ;  Prof.  W.  R. 
Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  State  University  ;  Prof.  Webster 
and  L.  B.  Pierce,  also  of  Ohio  ;  Mr.  Harrison,  of  the 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  and  Mr.  Gardner  of  Missouri. 
These  added  much  to  the  spirit  and  profit  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  experiment  stations  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  the  staff.  From  Geneva  were 
the  new  Director,  W.  H.  Jordan,  Dr.  Van  Slyke, 
Prof.  Beach  and  V.  H.  Lowe.  From  Cornell,  Prof. 
Roberts,  Dr.  Caldwell,  Prof.  Slingerland  and  Mr. 
L.  A.  Clinton.  The  members  of  the  Cornell 
faculty  were  accompanied  by  a  large  number 
of  students  from  the  agricultural  department, 
who  sat  in  a  body  during  the  session.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  several  members  with  whom  I  talked  that 
a  less  number  of  subjects  presented,  with  more  time 
given  for  discussion,  would  be  of  more  profit  to  the 
majority  of  the  members  and  induce  more  to  attend. 
Over  60  questions  had  been  sent  in  by  members,  and 
they  were  printed  in  the  programme,  but  less  than 
one-quarter  of  them  was  reached.  The  president, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  in  his  annual  address,  congratulated 
the  society  on  having  completed  another  successful 
year,  thanked  the  officers  and  committees  for  faithful 
work,  especially  in  winning  the  $200  prize  at  the  State 
Fair,  reviewed  the  weather  for  the  season,  and  closed 
with  a  record  of  the  decease  of  some  of  the  members. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan  gave  an  address  on  The  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  as  a  Factor  m  Modern  Agriculture.  He 
said  that  he  came,  not  to  make  a  scientific  address, 
but  to  get  acquainted.  He  seemed  to  feel  at  first  that 
he  was  on  trial  before  a  jury  ;  if  so,  he  was  hand¬ 
somely  acquitted,  for  he  made  an  excellent  impression 
on  his  audience,  not  only  by  what  he  said,  but  by 
the  way  he  said  it.  He  said  that  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  must  prove  their  right  to  exist  by  doing  such 
work  as  the  people  demand.  Stations  are  not  to  tell 
men  how  to  make  more  money,  but  to  give  principles 
which  may  be  worked  out  by  each  man  in  his  own 
way  as  his  own  needs  and  surroundings  dictate.  Sta¬ 


tions  should  deal  in  fundamentals,  not  details.  The 
first  station  was  started  in  Connecticut  in  1875,  and 
there  are  now  55  stations  with  over  600  workers, 
while  500  bulletins  are  issued  each  year,  though  only 
a  small  minority  of  farmers  avail  themselves  of  them. 
There  are  400,000  farmers  in  New  York,  and  only 
25,000  take  the  bulletins.  Stations  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  police  or  watch-dog  work,  especially  in  the 
line  of  fertilizers.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six 
manufacturers  sell  fertilizers  in  this  State  under  1,126 
different  brands,  and  all  any  of  them  contain  of 
value  are  the  three  elements  of  plant  food — nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  investigations 
cover  more  than  50  subjects,  and  there  are  over  3,000 
kinds  of  fruits  growing  at  Geneva.  This  large  num¬ 
ber  enables  them  to  study  both  the  varieties,  their 
fungoid  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

There  were  two  papers  which  were  somewhat  on 
similar  lines,  The  Embellishment  of  Home  Grounds  ; 
a  Maximum  Result  from  a  Minimum  Outlay,  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Long,  of  Buffalo,  and  The  Use  of  Evergreens 
for  Protection  and  Ornamentation  of  Country  Homes, 
by  L.  B.  Pierce.  The  first  essayist  advised  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  trees,  plants  and  shrubs,  hardy  in  the  North, 
of  rapid  growth  and  easy  culture  ;  preparation  of 
soil  as  for  a  lawn,  setting  shrubs  and  plants  in  beds  or 
clumps,  clean  cultivation  of  beds  while  plants  are 
young,  no  gravel  walks,  but  the  remainder  of  ground 
well  seeded,  and  kept  cut  with  lawn  mower.  In 
answer  to  a  question,  he  recommended  for  a  quick¬ 
growing  street  tree,  the  American  elm,  or  the  Silver 
maple.  Mr.  Pierce  urged  the  use  of  evergreens  as  wind¬ 
breaks  for  houses,  gardens,  and  farmyards,  as  screens 
for  unsightly  buildings  or  barnyards,  and  cited  numer¬ 
ous  instances  where  both  beauty  and  utility  were  com¬ 
bined  by  judicious  planting  of  evergreens. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  important 
subjects  of  the  whole  session  was  Three  Important 
Insects,  Injurious  to  Nursery  Stock,  by  V.  H.  Lowe, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides  ;  first  the  peach-tree 
borer.  Views  showed  the  borer  in  each  of  the  stages 
of  its  existence — the  worm  or  borer,  the  pupa  state, 
and  the  moth  which  lays  the  egg  on  the  bark,  that 
hatches  in  about  10  days.  No  remedy  or  preventive 
is  known  which  does  not  injure  the  tree.  Dendro- 
lene  has  been  thoroughly  tried  both  at  Geneva  and 
Cornell,  on  peach,  plum  and  apples,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  has  killed  the  trees  in  a  few  weeks.  The  best 
or  only  remedy  is  to  dig  the  borers  out  in  June  or 
July.  Second,  Woolly  aphis  or  plant  lice.  These 
affect  both  branches  and  roots  of  young  trees,  being 


worse  on  the  Ben  Davis  apple  and  Bartlett  pear  than 
on  any  other  kinds.  The  galls  or  enlargements  some¬ 
times  seen  on  roots  of  young  trees,  are  caused  by  this 
pest.  As  a  remedy,  kerosene  emulsion  is  used  on  the 
limbs,  and  kerosene  oil  on  the  roots.  Third,  the  San 
Jos6  scale.  This  disease  is  present  in  New  York,  Del¬ 
aware,  Maryland  and  Ohio,  also  on  Long  Island.  The 
scale  will  live  through  our  winters,  and  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate.  Whale-oil  soap,  two  pounds  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  will  kill  all  it  covers,  but  some  are 
certain  to  be  missed,  and  Mr.  Willard  and  others 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  care  and  watchful¬ 
ness  for  this  pest,  or  our  business  is  ruined.  He  said 
that  it  must  be  fenced  out  by  legislation,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Slingerland  then  spoke  on  Insect  Pests  of  1896, 
also  illustrating  with  views.  The  canker  worm  has 
ruined  several  hundred  acres  of  apple  orchard  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  the  past  season.  One  or  two  sprayings 
with  Paris-green,  in  June,  will  effectually  check  this 
pest.  It  is  easiest  to  kill  when  young  and  small. 
The  army  worm  was  destructive  in  many  places,  but 
we  need  not  fear  it  for  1897.  Green  fruit  worm  did 
some  ruinous  work,  but  the  apple  crop  was  so  im¬ 
mense  that  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  fruit 
on  a  tree  was  not  missed.  Many  worms  were  caught 
while  jarring  trees  for  curculio.  Codling  moth. 
This  insect’s  work  was  not  so  disastrous  this  year 
as  sometimes.  Spraying  with  Paris-green  a  week 
after  the  blossoms  fall,  will  kill  it.  Mr.  Slingerland 
has  discovered  this  year  that  the  egg  of  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  apple  and 
hatches  there,  the  worm  working  its  way  into  the 
calyx  or  blossom  end  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  being 
hatched  there,  as  has  formerly  been  supposed.  Prof. 
Webster,  of  Ohio,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  into  the  eastern 
States.  A  box  of  nursery  stock  came  from  California 
to  New  Jersey,  and  from  that  it  has  spread  over  sev¬ 
eral  States.  It  is  increasing  rapidly  in  Ohio,  many 
specimens  having  been  sent  to  the  experiment  station 
during  the  past  six  weeks.  They  purpose  to  cut  off 
the  infected  tree,  20  inches  from  the  ground,  spray 
and  wash  the  trunk  left  with  kerosene  oil  in  winter, 
and  graft  in  the  spring.  He  claimed  that  a  State 
could  not  pass  a  law  to  keep  out  diseased  nursery 
stock  ;  it  required  a  national  law.  e.  c.  gillett. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  New  York  grocer  must  be  credited  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  use  for  oleomargarine.  A  package  of 
it  without  the  required  marks  was  found  in  his  ice¬ 
box.  On  his  trial,  he  swore  that  he  had  not  sold  any 
of  it  ;  that  he  used  it  for  axle  grease,  and  his  wife 
used  it  for  washing  clothes.  Said  he,  “It  is  better 
for  taking  spots  out  of  clothing  than  anything  I 
know.”  It  certainly  has  “  knocked  the  spots”  out  of 
butter  prices  !  Wonder  if  he  ever  heard  of  soap  ! 


M  ore  P otash 

in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


We  now  import 
Wood  Ashes 

Direct  from  Canada,  col¬ 
lected  by  our  own  employes,  in  the 
hard-wood  districts,  test  them,  and 
ship  them  out  under  our  own 
guarantee  of  strength  and  purity. 
When  you  buy  wood  ashes  or  any 
other  fertilizer,  take  Prof.  Johnson’s 
advice,  and  deal  only  with  concerns 
of  known  responsibility.  Our  twenty- 
five  years  in  business,  our  ample 
capital  and  facilities,  combine  to 
make  our  guarantee  of  value.  Our 
Bowker’s 

BONE  AND  WOOD-ASH  FERTILIZER 

at  $25  per  ton  is  an  excellent  combi¬ 
nation.  Write  for  particulars. 

BOWKER 

company!* 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 
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should  always  remember  that  for  every  crop 
the  BRADLEY  FERTILIZERS  furnish 
the  best  possible  plant  food,  and  therefore 
produce  unequaled  results,  either  in  the 


field  or  under  glass. 


We  prepare  Fertilizers  for  every  need,  and  gu 
~  r  farmer  should 


guaran¬ 
tee  their  superiority.  Every  farmer  should  send 
a  postal  .card  for  free  copy  of  “  The  American 
Farmer.”  It’s  full  of  farming  facts  of  great  value. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., Boston, Mass. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Augusta,  Ga. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


is  at  once  the  best  and  most 
reliable  source  of  NITROGEN, 
which  Is  the  most  expensive, 
„  .  „T  „  important  and  effective  ele¬ 

ment  of  plant  food.  No  fertilizer  can  produce  the  best  results  without  its  proper 
proportion  of  nitrate.  The  addition  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  will  make 
a  poor  or  cheap  fertilizer  produce  excellent  results.  If  you  wish  to  fertilize 

sasraassa;  Nitrate  oT  Sofia 

smallest  cost  use  lllUllIUU  Ui  CJUUU.  for  Plants.”  FREE 


RUMSEY’S 


DOUBLE 

CYLINDER 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


are  models  of  perfection  and  utility  for  spraying  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  berry  plants 
and  vines.  Large  Compressed  Air  Chamber  keeps  spray  going  10  minutes  after  the 
pumps  are  stopped.  Long  handle  makes  the  pump  work  easy.  The  double  cylinders 
work  in  connection  with  the  agitator  at  bottom  of  barrel,  keeps  tho  liquid  stirred  up. 
Plungers  are  easily  removed,  easily  packed— all  parts  are  easy  of  access. 
Metal  Valves.  Write  for  our  free  book  on  spraying  which  contains  further  description. 

RUMSEY  &  COMPANY  ,  ltd.,  seneca  falls,  n.y. 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 


£  forall  kinds  of 

jiAiu  Field  and  Carden 

^PP’ied  in  car- 
I WOfll)  iQts>  direct  from  Ca- 
i  fm;™  padlan  storehouses,  In 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 
r-T.-r/)  dor  personal  supervision, 
rvl  Guaranteed  quality  and 
U)l\  weight.  Write  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet  and  price-list. 

F.  R.  LA  LOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO. 
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UP-TO-DATE” 


ALL  brass. 

817.00  outfit  for  $6.00.  Express  , 
paid.  Will  spray  a  10-acre  orchard 
per  day.  60,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaran. 
tccd  or  money  refunded.  Ill’t’d  Catalogue  and 
I  reatise  on  Spraying  free.  Ag’ts  wanted.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
of  our  agents  are  making  from  $5  to  810  per  dav. 

I*.  V.  LEWIS  Ml'tl.  CO.,  Box  05  C'atskUl,  N.  Y. 

YEARS  OF  PROSPERITY 

Are  surely  coming,  so  don’t 
lie  down  and  cry,  but 
wake  up.  Buy  an 

ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP 

and  save  your  fruit  crop.  “  It 
is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  ” 
in  fruit-growing  as  well  as  in 
any  other  business. 

Send  for  our  ’97  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  <fi  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Have  ifou  read  about  THE  COMET  $2.60  to  $6.00. 

Beats  them  all. 
Don’i  buy  till 
you  see  them. 

_ _  _  _  .  free  cata.  A  har¬ 
vest  for  agts,  write  today.  H.B.BUSLtR,  Johnstown,  0. 


Have  uou  read  about  THE  COMET  t, 

SPRMffJ 


rwith 

the 


I 


EMPIRE 
KING 


SPRAY; 

m  PERFECT  AQITATORS.  No  scorching 
—  foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pomps.  Catalogue  Fbe*. 

FIELD  FORCE  PlIMP  CO.,  13  Mmrket  8t.,Lockport,  H.T.I 


Wwasa-raisI 


Ml 

mm 


lies  omlk© 
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TRIMMER  FOR  USE  IN  BINDING. 

THE  directions  for  binding  books  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  January  16  proved 
very  valuable  to  me ;  I  have  already 
bound  several  volumes,  and  inclose  a 
sketch  of  a  trimmer  I  use  for  cutting  the 
edges.  The  frame  is  a  piece  of  heavy, 
hard-wood  planking  ;  the  bar  of  rigid, 
level,  hard  wood  or  iron,  with  a  large 
screw  on  either  end.  Place  the  volume 


A  HOMEMADE  TRIMMER.  Flo.  54. 

straight  under  the  bar,  and  screw  down 
as  tightly  as  possible;  if  not  tight  enough, 
the  paper  is  likely  to  tear.  The  knife 
used  is  a  paper  hanger’s  trimming  knife, 
cost  35  cents ;  this  is  the  best  thing 
I  know  of  for  the  purpose.  Draw  the 
knife  lightly  at  first,  close  against  the 
straight  edge.  With  a  little  practice, 
one  can  cut  as  well  as  a  machine,  j.  l. 


FROM  THE  KITCHEN  WINDOW. 

TO  the  housekeeper,  this  season  is  one 
of  care,  when  there  is  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  thermometer  can  go  down  to 
zero.  True,  there  is  no  spinning  and 
weaving,  as  in  the  olden  times,  but  money 
is  needed  to  purchase  the  manufactured 
articles  that  take  the  place  of  homespun, 
and  wants  are  legion.  Life  is  made  up 
of  so  many  little  things,  so  much  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  us  comfortable,  and  as 
time  goes  on,  tastes  become  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  wants  more  costly.  Children 
who  would  not  have  thought  of  buying 
a  horse,  now  clamor  for  a  bicycle,  and 
spend  more  on  little  luxuries  than  their 
grandmothers  had  for  necessities.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  railroad,  we  are  able 
to  send  our  children  to  Montreal  to 
school,  and  the  action  has  given  rise  to 
comments  that  are  altogether  unjust — 
“  That’s  right,  go  to  school  and  be  some¬ 
thing  besides  a  farmer.”  “  You’re  look¬ 
ing  out  for  an  easier  way  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,”  and  other  remarks  of  that  kind. 
Why  is  it  that  a  farmer  is  not  expected 
to  need  any  education  ?  Why  is  he  al¬ 
ways  represented  as  an  ignorant  clown  ? 
Does  it  not  need  brains  and  skill  to  do  this 
work  well,  and  why  should  people  jump 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  youth  is  look¬ 
ing  out  for  other  work  because  he  goes 
to  school  ?  It  is  time  our  farmers,  and 
those  who  are  not,  should  form  a  higher 
estimate  of  agriculturists  as  a  class,  and 
it  will  not  be  the  case  until  education 
among  the  rising  generation  makes  it 
possible,  by  an  added  intelligence  that 
will  force  recognition,  annie  l.  jack. 


A  LITTLE  DAUGHTER  OF  EVE. 

■  INCE  “  God  Almighty  first  planted  a 
*  garden,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  purest 


A  SMALL  GARDENER.  Fig.  55. 

of  human  pleasures”,  as  Bacon  says, 
gardening  would  seem  to  be  the  natural 
inheritance  of  women.  The  closely- 
wrapped  little  maid  in  our  cut,  Fig.  55, 
reproduced  from  Dreer’s  catalogue,  is, 
evidently,  deeply  exercised  over  the  hot¬ 
bed  frame,  masked  in  its  winter  shroud. 


It  is  as  empty  and  forlorn  as  a  last  year’s 
bird’s-nest ;  evidently,  the  owner  is  un¬ 
aware  of  the  preservative  possibilities 
of  a  cold  frame,  or  it  would  be  planted 
to  violets,  protected  with  mats  or  shut¬ 
ters,  or  it  would  form  a  snug  winter  re¬ 
sort  for  Polyanthuses  or  Primroses,  For¬ 
get-me-nots  and  Christmas  roses.  Per¬ 
haps  the  owner  is  strictly  utilitarian, 
and  doesn’t  care  for  posies,  and  the  little 
girl  will  soon  push  aside  the  straw  mats 
to  gaze  at  tender  lettuce  and  blushing 
young  radishes. 

Gardening  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
healthful  recreation  in  which  a  woman 
can  indulge,  and  she  may  adopt  it  as  a 
business,  too.  The  Horticultural  College 
at  y  wanley,  England,  has  numerous  wo¬ 
men  graduates,  and,  within  the  last 
year,  some  women  students  have  been 
received  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew.  They  work  indoors  and  out,  just 
as  the  men  do,  and  will,  in  due  time,  be 
graduated  from  that  famous  institution. 
The  one  restriction  imposed  upon  them 
is  that  they  are  lequired  to  wear  what 
the  English  term  “  reform  dress  ”,  and 
what  irreverent  Americans  describe  as 
bloomers,  when  at  work.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  sensible  rule,  and  no  objection  is 
made  to  it  by  the  students.  After  grad¬ 
uation,  most  of  these  young  women  ex¬ 
pect  to  take  positions  as  professional 
gardeners. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

A  Useful  Hint. — When  very  soiled 
clothing  is  in  the  wash,  don’t  rub,  rub, 
until  arms  ache  and  the  garment  is  worn 
thin,  but  try  the  scrub-brush.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  when  trying  to  get  the  dirt  out  of 
hand  towels  used  by  thrashers,  a  sister- 
in-law  from  the  city  who  was  visiting 
us,  remarked,  “  Use  the  scrub-brush  ;  my 
laundress  does,  and  it’s  so  much  easier  on 
the  worker  and  clothes.”  I  tried  it,  put 
the  towel  on  the  washboard,  rubbed  on 
soap,  rubbed  with  the  brush,  turned  it 
over,  and  did  the  same  on  the  other 
Side.  MRS.  F.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Children’s  Waists. — In  making  waists 
for  the  little  ones,  put  either  a  narrow 
hem  or  a  neat  bias  facing  around  neck 
and  arm  size,  then  put  a  long  strip, 
nearly  two  inches  wide,  over  the  shoul¬ 
der,  bring  it  down  under  the  arm,  and 
cross  the  ends  just  where  the  side  but¬ 
tons  come  ;  better  pin  it  in  place  on  the 
child  so  as  to  be  sure  of  an  easy  fit  over 
the  shoulder.  It  acts  on  the  principle 
of  suspenders,  and  one  may  use  thin 
goods  for  summer  waists,  knowing  the 
buttons  will  not  tear  out.  A  similar 
strip  in  the  center  provides  for  the  front 
button.  MARY  BUBWELL. 

No  greater  blessing  comes  to  the 
home  circle  than  a  cheerful,  sunny  dis¬ 
position,  without  envy  or  malice.  Life 
is  sure  to  be  full  of  good  things  for  an 
individual  with  such  a  disposition.  Pov¬ 
erty  does  not  dull  its  sense  of  enjoyment; 
sickness  only  brings  out  the  strong 
points  of  character.  The  dear,  cheery 
heart  is  filled  with  faith,  hope  and  love. 
Such  natures  go  singing  through  life, 
like  the  joyous  birds.  And  what  a  world 
of  good  they  do  in  a  community  !  Every 
household  makes  them  welcome,  and  sad 
hearts  leap  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
sunshine  that  is  sure  to  come  with  their 
presence.  may  maple. 

Your  chimney  has  as  much 
to  do  with  your  light  as  your 
lamp  has. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num¬ 
ber  to  get ;  sent  free. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl 
glass.” 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


So  delightful  to  inhale. 

So  simple  to  use. 

These  are  important  points  in  the  Australian 
“Dry-Air”  treatment.  No  burning  of  vile-smell¬ 
ing  powders;  no  smudges  through  the  house; 
no  complicated  apparatus. 

Booth’s  “Hyomei” 

cures  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  Colds  by 
inhalation  (nature’s  way),  with  air  charged  with  the 
pleasant  balsamic  properties  of  the  inhalant  from 
a  pocket  inhaler.  It  can  be  used  in  public. 

Pennsylvania  Company— Western  Division, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

C.  D.  Law,  Supt.  Fort  Wayne,  Inb.,  Nov.  3, 1896. 

Dear  Sir: — In  March  last  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe  catarrhal  cold.  My  right  ear  was 
almost  totally  deaf,  and  the  ringing  in  it  was  exceedingly  annoying.  I  purchased  an  outfit  and  com¬ 
menced  its  use,  continuing  through  the  day  as  I  would  have  opportunity.  About  5  p.  m.  the  con¬ 
gestion  ill  the  eustachian  tube  disappeared,  my  hearing  was  fully  restored,  and  I  have  since  had  no 
recurrence.  Since  then  1  have,  on  several  occasions,  checked  and  cured  bronchial  colds,  and  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it.  Very  truly  yours,  C.  D.  Law. 
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Guarantee. 


I  will  refund  ihc  money  lo  all  per¬ 
sons  purchasing  Booth's  Pocket 
Inhaler  Outfit  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  during 
1897,  who  will  say  that  HYOMEI  has  done  them  no 
good,  07i  condition  that  they  apply 
direct  to  the  head  office,  23  East  20U1  rT>  f  /**>  -/ 

Street,  New  York  City.  _  {Signed}  (Ju  v  D~d^~ 
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Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  respira¬ 
tory'  organs.  The  air,  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest 
air-cells,  is  exhaled  slowly  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  physicians,  clergymen,  and  thousands  who  have  been  helped  and  cured. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit  Complete,  by  Mail,  $1 ;  (for  foreign  countries  add  $1.00  postage); 
outfit  consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper  and  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  stilt 
skeptical,  send  your  address;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  you  open  to’ conviction ? 
Extra  bottles  of  Hyomei  Inhalant  by  mail,  or  at  druggists,  50  cents.  Hyomei  Balm  for  all  skin  diseases,  by 
mail,  25  cents.  Your  druggist  has  Hyomei  or  can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  In 
stock  at  the  leading  wholesale  drug  houses  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  all  leading  business  centers 

11  Farringdon  Are.  E.  0.  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO.,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich, 
are  makers  of 
Low-Down 
Wide-Tire 


FARM 
TRUCKS.  a,so 


METAL 
WHEELS  /or 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Ciroulart  Frit 


,  Have  you  received  our 
catalogue?  Then  send  us 
,  vour  name  at  once;  we 
,  wish  you  for  an  agent,  and 
//v  will  sell  you  the  first  wagon 
at  special  introductory  price.  Farmers  have  cleared 
over  $100  a  week  selling  these  wagons  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  "  Free  wagon  lor  1722A.” 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 


1U.RD 
W  OOD. 


STEEL 

AXLES. 


NARROWS,  1/244 

WIDE  Tires.  Vwieeli 

Popular  Prices.  Low 

rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  A.  CO., 
No  If  Atone  St.,  N.  V. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub¬ 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Pelf  locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profit* 
CORMANY  MFC.  CO. 

22o  Dearborn  Street,  tiilrago. 


Improved  Farms 

in  the  Sunny  South,  from  five  dollars  per  acre  up. 
Good  soil ;  healthy,  mild  climate,  and  northern  neigh¬ 
bors.  Write  for  free  Catalogue. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorporated,  Richmond,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. 

Hidden  View  Fruit.  Farm,  estate  of  the  late  Jennie 
E  Wooding.  (See  article  in  The  Ritual  New- 
'  oukkk,  June  23,  1894.)  For  particulars  address 
WlLsON  H.  WARNER,  Administrator,  Box  184. 
Fair  Haven,  Conn. 


A  T  A  D  D  U  C0LD  IN  TUK  head. 

I  W\.  ■  ■  Cured  Kkke  Sample. 

SI uart’s  Pharmacy,  33  Carey  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

( Stationary ,  Marine, 
and  Locomotioe.) 

SlMhnnlrnl  Drawing 
Electricity 

Architectural  Drawing 
Plumbing  A  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Surveying  A  Hupping 
English  Brunches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Frtt 
Circular  and  Reference s 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 
The  International 
Correnpondenee  Schools, 
Box  1MU,  Scranton,  Pa. 


ILI  7  begin  Spring  work  until  you  have 
I  read  “FARMING  IN  A  BUSINESS 
LIGHT.”  or  “HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  FA  KM 
INCOME.”  Until  April  1.  we  are  going  to  send,  post¬ 
paid  to  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  copy  of  this 
book  and  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Business  and 
Farm  Books,  all  for4e.  In  stamps.  Shaft,  we  Send 
Them  to  You?  Please  let  us  know.  Address 

J.  R.  WHITNET  &  CO.,  Broadalbln,  N.  Y. 


Cam  Q^Iq— Fruit  Farm  of  I2  acres,  and  a  fine 
rill  dClIC  home  near  village,  railroad  and 
markets.  Also,  24  acres  with  the  above,  If  desired. 

N.  S.  PLATT,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Pau  O  —  I  A  beautiful  home,  known  as 
■  v7«  OClIB  “Lawnwood.”  Large  house 

with  porches  and  fine  old  shade;  large  lawn,  with 
good  water;  rich  land:  large  barn  and  stable;  two 
large  tenant  houses.  This  farm  contains  105  acres  of 
land-two  acres  in  young  timber;  five  acres  in  straw¬ 
berries;  five  red  raspberries,  eight  blackberries:  two 
in  currants;  ten  acres  in  grapes  4,000  pear  trees; 
2  500  apple,  1,000  peach.  $00  cherry,  800  plum.  Eight, 
acres  in  asparagus;  six  In  clover  and  Timothy.  The 
farm  Is  near  schools,  churches,  station  and  canning 
factories.  Fine  climate  and  good  roads.  Price,  $8, COO. 
one-half  cash,  balance  your  own  time.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  or  call  on  owner,  C.  W.  Lord,  Camden,  Del 


PARTIES 


desiring  properties  in  Florida, 
either  for  homes  or  invest¬ 
ments,  can  get  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  by  addressing  Martin  Griffin  &  Co  ,  Palatka, 
Fla.  References:  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  Keports. 

Facts  About  the  Indian  Territory. 

For  information  how  and  when  to  secure  homes, 
send  10  cents  to  E.  JOHNSON,  Webber’s  Falls,  I.  T. 

Do  You  Want  Work  ? 

If  so,  you  can  make  $10  a  week 
clear  of  expenses.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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BIG  FOUR 


33 


ROUTE 

TO 

Western  and  Southern  Points. 

“ SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED .” 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  from 

New  York  and  Boston  to  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  St.  Louis 

VIA 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  New  York  Central  to  Buf 
falo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big 
Four  Route  to  Destination. 

ELEGANT  CONNECTIONS 

With  all  Trunk  Lines  in  New  York  and  New  Eng 
land.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E  0.  McCORMICK,  D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Qen’l  Pass.  <feTkt.  Agt 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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THE  GARDEN 

Rose  for  Cemetery  Use. 

M.  B.  P.,  Henderson,  JV.  C.—l  want  a  pure  white 
rose,  a  profuse  and  constant  bloomer,  to  plant  on 
a  grave.  I  purpose  pegging  It  down,  to  make  a 
bed  of  roses.  The  monthly  roses  are  hardy  here, 
blooming  usually  from  spring  until  Christmas. 
What  variety  do  you  think  likely  to  afford  the 
greatest  satisfaction  ? 

Ans. — The  Bride,  the  finest  white  Tea 
in  cultivation,  is  a  good  bedder  in  your 
locality,  and  would,  we  think,  afford 
satisfaction.  We  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  pegging  it  down,  but  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  do  well,  if  the 
leading  bud  be  pinched  out  to  induce 
side  breaks.  The  Niphetos,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  white  Tea,  though  more  delicate 
in  growth  than  The  Bride,  is  a  good 
bedder,  and,  in  greenhouse  culture,  is 
often  bent  over  to  take  advantage  of  the 
limited  space  on  a  side-bench.  It  does 
very  well  under  such  circumstances  ;  it 
increases  very  much  in  vigor  when  left 
undisturbed  for  years  in  the  same  place. 
Some  of  the  Polyantha  roses,  such  as 
Aimee  Vibert,  which  produces  a  profus¬ 
ion  of  small,  double,  white  flowers  in 
clusters,  or  Clothilde  Soupert,  flesh 
white  shading  to  pink  in  the  center, 
make  extremely  satisfactory  bedders. 
The  little  trailing  Japanese  Wichurai- 
ana  rose  should  do  well  for  your  use  ; 
its  season  of  bloom,  however,  is  not 
very  long. 

Before  planting  any  rose  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  M.  B.  P.  should  make  sure  that  the 
soil  is  properly  prepared,  or  success  can¬ 
not  be  expected.  If  the  soil  is  very 
poor  and  dry,  as  is  usually  the  case,  dig 
a  hole  in  the  place  where  the  roses  are 
to  be  planted,  replacing  the  earth  re¬ 
moved,  with  a  good  compost  of  sod  and 
well-rotted  manure. 

Cyclamens  for  Amateurs. 

I  do  not  recall  seeing  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  kind  word  for  the  cyclamens,  neither 
do  many  of  the  seedsmen  advertise  them 
in  their  catalogues.  Often  have  1  won¬ 
dered  over  this  omission.  The  culture 
of  these  plants  is  an  easy  matter.  They 
seem  to  need  little  petting,  and  no  plant 
of  mine  has  ever  shown  that  I  could  im¬ 
prove  on  my  very  ordinary  care.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  they  are 
practically  neglected.  And,  oh,  how 
their  profusion  of  bloom  rebukes  my  in¬ 
gratitude  after  they  have  filled  me  with 
delight  for  months  !  A  great  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  cyclamens  is  that  they 
bloom  at  a  season  when  other  flowers 
are  scarce.  The  individual  flowers  last 
for  a  long  time,  and  one  after  the  other 
shoots  up  and  unfolds  itself  until  the 
entire  plant  becomes  a  mass  of  bloom.  I 
grow  them  in  six-inch  pots  containing  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  well-decom¬ 
posed  manure,  rich  garden  soil,  and 
sharp  sand,  adding  a  small  handful  of 
wood  ashes  to  each  pot.  In  summer,  the 
pots  are  set  outdoors,  and  they  get  as 
little  attention  as  callas.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  frost,  they  are  again  taken  in 
and  kept  only  moderately  moist  until 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  after  which  the 
pots  are  set  for  a  few  minutes  to  soak  in 
a  tub  of  warm  water,  and  care  is  taken 
not  to  let  the  plants  get  dry  during  the 
blooming  season.  They  are  kept  in  a 
cool  part  of  the  house,  as  is  my  custom 
with  most  plants  that  bloom  outdoors  in 
the  cool  air  of  early  spring.  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  insect  enemies 
on  the  plants.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — Reference  was  made  to  the 
trade  popularity  of  the  Cyclamen  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  page  847,  December  20  last. 
Blooming  specimens  are  sold  in  the  New 
York  market  by  the  hundred,  during 
the  winter  season  ;  they  are  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  most  fastidious  buyers,  and 
are  one  of  the  few  other  flowers  that 
combine  artistically  with  orchids.  For 
trade  use,  the  bulb — or,  to  be  more  aceu- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ii  the  Best  —Adv, 


rate,  the  corm — is  rarely  carried  over 
from  one  season  to  another,  the  most 
salable  size  being  a  plant  in  a  five  or 
six-inch  pot.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  receive  about  three  shifts, 
before  they  come  to  their  blooming  pots. 
The  soil  is  of  the  character  Mr.  Senger 
describes,  but  lumps  of  charcoal  for 
abundant  drainage  should  be  supplied, 
and  they  will  enjoy  the  admixture  of 
some  old  lime  rubbish.  In  potting,  lay 
a  bit  of  green  moss  over  the  charcoal,  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  clogging  the  drain¬ 
age.  They  should  receive  a  syringing  or 
spraying  overhead  every  day,  and, 
though  they  don’t  enjoy  swampy  soil, 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
wilting  dry.  Green  fly  (aphis)  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  Cyclamen  ;  if  it  appear,  it 
must  be  discouraged  with  tobacco.  The 
florists  select  their  strain  of  seed  with 
great  care,  usually  the  Giganteum  type 
(Cyclamen  Persicum  giganteum),  clear¬ 
ness  of  color  and  beauty  of  foliage  be¬ 
ing  essential.  Although  this  Persian 
cyclamen  is  the  only  variety  generally 
known  here,  there  are  many  pretty 
garden  varieties  from  southern  Europe. 

Novelties  in  Violets. 

Among  “new”  violets  noted  in  one 
very  good  catalogue  this  spring,  is  Swan- 
ley  White.  It  is  rather  a  misnomer  to 
describe  this  as  new  ;  it  has  been  in  cul¬ 
tivation  for  at  least  15  years.  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  quite  right  in  describing  it  as 
pure  white,  double,  and  fragrant,  though 
in  midwinter  it  produces  a  good  many 
greenish,  malformed  flowers.  It  has 
never  been  in  active  demand  among  cut 
flower  buyers,  because  people  want  their 
violets  to  be  blue. 

Single  violets  appear  to  be  in  favor  ; 
among  them  the  Luxonne  is  offered  as 
superior  to  California.  This  variety  has 
been  grown  for  several  years  by  Mr. 
Francois  Supiot,  a  Philadelphia  florist ; 
it  is  of  French  origin,  the  same  size  as 
the  California  violet,  but  it  opens  quite 
flat,  and  thus  appears  much  larger.  The 
Luxonne  has  always  been  a  favorite  in 
the  cut  flower  trade.  Princess  of  Wales 
is  a  variety  with  flowers  slightly  smaller 
than  Luxonne,  and  lighter  in  color  ;  it, 
also,  is  extremely  fragrant.  Admiral 
Avellan  is  a  French  variety  with  flowers 
of  a  bright  reddish  purple. 


Naked  Pills 

are  fit  only,  for  naked  sav¬ 
ages.  Clothes  are  the  marks 
of  civilization — in  pills  as  well 
as  people.  A  good  coat  does 
not  make  a  good  pill,  any  more 
than  good  clothes  make  a  good 
man.  But  as  sure  as  you’d 
look  on  a  clothesless  man  as  a 
mad  one,  you  may  look  on  a 
coatless  pill  as  a  bad  one. 
After  fifty  years  of  test  no 
pills  stand  higher  than 

AYER’S  « 
Cathartic  Pills 

SUGAR  COATED. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SliiVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


PLANTERS. 

Planters  will  And  it  to  their  advantage  to  send  for 
our  catalogue.  Ten  per  cent  discount  given  on  all 
orders  received  before  March  1. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Beau-  Hardy  and  In  great  assort- 

tiful  L  t  LIvuIvIju!"  v3  m  e  n  t .  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock,  including  Shade  &  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  Pl’ts,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees.  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  If  you’re  wise  you’ll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY  C0-,  Evergreen,  Wls.(Suc.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

87  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


A  LITTLE  PAINT 

will  make  an  old  farm  wagon  look  like  new.  If 
yon  keep  your  farm  implements  and  tools  well 
painted  they  will  last  twice  as  long  as  if  they  were 
never  touched  after  they  left  the  shop. 


The  Sherwin-Williams 


Paints  are  made 
fm.  eyery 


purpose.  A  paint  for  houses,  another  for  floors, 
another  for  barns,  still  another  for  furniture  and 
decorative  work.  A  paint  for  buggies,  for  shelves, 
for  cupboards,  for  farm  tools,  for  hath  tubs — each 
exactly  suited  for  the  purpose  intended  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  A  paint  that  is  recommended  as  good  for 
everything  is  probably  good  for  nothing.  No  two 
articles  to  bo  painted  are  exactly  alike.  Upon  one 
you  may  desire  a  glossy  varnish  surface,  upon  an¬ 
other  an  oil  linish  that  can  be  washed. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  ^  made  for  floors, 
Special  Floor  Paint  aiui  floors  only-  it 

MrcuiML  r  LUUH  r  ttiiv  /  drie9  quickly.  It  is 

made  to  walk  on  and  to  stand  being  walked  on. 
Our  booklet  “Paint  Points  ”  tells  many  valuable  things  about  good 

Faint  and  bad  paint,  how  to  paint  and  what  to  paint.  Send  to-day  for  a 
ree  copy,  a  postal  will  do. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


MONTREAL. 


2— Copyright  1897— The  Bates- Whitman  Co.,  N.Y.-887. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  I| 
§3  in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1896  m 
§3  edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it.. 

%  ELLWANGER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  gj 


1849  -VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE  ~  1897 


Standard  Seed  and  Plant,  Catalogue.  Contains  all  that’s  New  and  Good.  Always  Reliable. 
THE  GUIDE  j  One  packet  either  Wonderful  Brandling  Aster,  New 


.  _  .  Japan  Morning  Glory,  or  Pansy  Choice  mixed,  for 

ana  yOlir  UnOICO  )  Two  packets  HSc.,  three  packets  ROc.  Full  retail  price -15  cts. 


15 


CTS. 


Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  which  tells  how  to  grow  Plants,  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  and  is  up  to  date  on  these  subjects,  for  3  months,  the  Guide  and  One 
packet  of  Seeds  (named  above)  for  25  cents. 


Every  tenth  person  sending  an  Order  as  above  will  receive  a  conpon  good  for  50  cents’  worth  of  Seed  free 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y; 


"When  ordering  state  where  you 
saw  this  adv.  and  wo  will  send  a 
packet  of  Flower  Seeds  free 


VICKS  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


1 897 - 1 847 


Not  Since 

Adam  Dug 

in  the  gardens  around  Eden  has 
there  been  seen  the  neer  of  our 

“JUBILEE  ”  CATALOGUE  for  1897. 

To  commemorate  our  fiftieth 
business  year,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  SEED  and  PLANT 
CATALOGUE  the  gardening 
world  has  ever  seen.  Every 
copy  costs  us  25  cts.  to  produce, 
but  in  honor  of  this  our  “JU¬ 
BILEE”.  year,  we  will  send  it 
this  season  CD  pH  to  any  one 
on  receipt  rtvCCof  10c.  (in 
stamps)  to  cover  postage  and 
mailing.  This  “JUBILEE 
CATALOGUE  of  “EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  GARDEN  ”  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  book  of  170  pages,  on 
which  are  displayed  over  500 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Seeds 
and  Plants,  the  work  of  our 
own  artists.  Also  six  full-size 
colored  plates  which  in  artistic 
beauty  have  probably  never 
been  equaled,  certainly  never 
surpassed. 

A  “JUBILEE  SURPRISE  SOU¬ 
VENIR”  will  also  be  sent  without 
charge  to  all  applicants  for  the 
Catalogue  who  will  state  where 
they  saw  this  advertisement. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO., 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


’75  74  73  72  71  70  ’69 


■THIS  JUBILEE  BOROER  18  COPYRIGHTED.'^" 

BEST 
IN  THE 
WORLD 

FREE 

PRETTIEST  BOOK  EVER  PRINTED. 

_  SEEDS  CHEAP 

Only  lc  to  4c  per  pkg.  Cheap  by  oz.  <fe  ib.  Send 
Yours,  and  Neighbors  address  for  Grand  Cat 
alogue.  R.  h.  Shumway,  Rockford,  III. 


y  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  grow¬ 
ers  should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
care.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Ferry's  Seeds  were  more  essential.  They  are 
p  always  the  best.  For  sale  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  them. 

FERRY’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

is  full  of  information  for  gardeners  and 
planters.  There  will  never  be  a  better  time 
\  than  now  to  send  for  the  1897  edition.  Free. 
D.^M.  Ferry  Sc  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fed 


•CHOICE  FLOWER  SEED 

YOU  MUST  HAVE  TO  PRODUCE  Ul/ 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS. 

(iiiniiuniiinimmiiiiii  iiiiiiimiumni( 

WE  want  every  Lady  to  send  for  our 

‘‘EMPIRE  COLLECTION” 

of  Choicest  Mower  Seeds,  worth  $1 . 10. 

All  mailed  for  |  5c.  One  packet  each  of 

Grand  Astor,  Beautiful  Poppy,  Sweet 
Peas,  Elegant  Pin’ks,  Show  Plox,  Golden 
Wave  Calliosis,  Empire  Pansies,  Foliage 
Plant,  Choicest  Petunias,  Finest  Ver¬ 
benas.  If  you  mention  this  paper  we  will 
add  a  packet  of  Beautiful  Satin  Flowers. 
ELECANT  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

S  EAGLE  SEED  &  NURSERY  GO., 

*  BINCHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


OF  ALL  THE 
that  tell  about 


BOOKS 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

At  one-half  regular  prices.  My 
1807  Catalogue,  now  ready  for  free 
distribution,  tho  most  unique  and 
artistic  published.  Send  for  Copt. 

Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott, 

319  Sixth  St.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


1897  Catalogue 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

New  York,  CXZXCZVGrOi 

14  Barolay  8t. _ 84  and  86  Randolph  8t. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 


WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

A  correspondent  in  Florida  sent  a  sample  jar 
of  very  fine  guava  jelly.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  experimenting  for  many  years  with  the 
object  of  making  the  best.  Now  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  he  finds  that  retailers  are  anxious  to  buy 
that  which  they  can  retail  the  cheapest  without 
regard  to  quality,  and  he  concludes  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  forced  to  take  the  latter  whether 
they  will  or  not.  The  source  of  this  demand  for 
cheap  goods  opens  a  wide  field  for  argument,  for 
which  we  have  no'  room.  T  showed  this  sample 
jar  to  one.of  the  largest  fancy  grocery  firms  in  the 
city.  They  had  something  very  similar  to  it,  put 
up  in  Florida,  in  fancy  glass  jars,  but  the  sale  of 
it  is  very  limited.  Being  in  glass  jars,  makes  the 
transportation  charges  heavy,  and  the  price 
high.  The  firm  say  that  the  trade  that  buys  a 
high-priced  jelly,  takes  an  imported  French  jelly 
— Bar-le-duc— made  of  currants  and  containing 
the  fruit.  It  is  in  small  packages  containing  not 
much  more  than  a  tablespoonful,  but  selling  for 
an  extremely  high  price.  Many  people  do  not 
like  guava  jelly,  and  most  of  those  that  do,  buy  a 
brand  that  is  made  in  Cuba,  comes  in  wooden 
boxes,  and  is  much  cheaper.  I  showed  the 
sample  to  a  wholesale  dealer  in  canned  goods. 
He  said  that  he  formerly  handled  guava  jelly, 
but  there  was  so  little  sale  for  it  that  it  wasn’t 
worth  while  and  he  dropped  it.  Another  showed 
a  very  good  quality  of  ajjple  jelly  that  he  said 
suited  most  people  and  could  be  sold  for  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  guava  jelly.  The  sample  re¬ 
ceived  was  submitted  to  an  expert  who  pro¬ 
nounced  it  very  fine,  having  the  flavor  peculiar 
to  guava  jelly. 

XXX 


I  discovered  a  couple  of  barrels  of  lettuce  in 
one  commission  house.  The  so-called  heads  were 
large  but  loose,  all  leaves.  “Where  did  you  get 
this?”  “Oh,  it  came  from  a  place  where  they 
are  teaching  young  men  how  to  farm.  It  is  no 
good  for  <market.  We  want  lettuce  with  heads 
like  a  cabbage.”  Which  shows  that  even  the 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  need  to 
study  the  needs  of  the  markets  they  intend  to 
supply  as  well  as  the  principles  of  plant  growth. 
I  know  that  some  of  them  do,  for  I  have  piloted 
some  of  them  around  the  New  York  market;  but 
it  is  evident  that  more  of  them  need  to  do  so. 

t  X  X 

Dealers  say  that  the  supply  of  capons  was 
never  larger.  So  many  have  come,  especially 
from  the  West,  that  large  quantities  have  been 
put  into  cold  storage.  Receivers  are  trying  hard 
to  sell  their  stock.  The  Produce  Review  tells  of 
one  buyer  who  bad  become  so  weary  of  being  im¬ 
portuned  to  buy  capons,  that  he  had  a  sign 
painted  which  read :  “  We  Do  Not  Want  Any 

Capons  !  ”  and  displayed  it  on  entering  a  store. 
Prices  for  the  best  capons  are  but  little  higher 
than  for  the  best  Philadelphia  chickens,  r.  n.  v. 


NU  TNI  EG  5  TA  TE  DA  IE  YNIEN. 

The  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Hartford,  January  19-21.  A 
large  number  were  in  attendance,  and  there  was 
an  equally  large  exhibit  of  butter.  The  quality 
of  butter  displayed  is  higher  than  ever,  showing 
that  Connecticut  is  steadily  improving  her  qual¬ 
ity.  The  judging  was  done,  as  usual,  by  Messrs. 
Douglas  &  Fales,  of  Boston.  Cooperative  cream¬ 
eries  usually  score  highest,  but  this  year,  proprie¬ 
tary  lead.  Scores  of  96  and  over  in  each  class 
are  as  follows : 

Butter  Made  by  Creameries,  Association  Coopera¬ 


tive. 

Class  No.  1.  Score. 

Vernon  Creamery .  97 

Spring  Brook  Creamery .  96^4 

Turnerville  Creamery .  96*4 

East  Granby  Creamery .  96 

Butter  Made  by  Proprietary  Creameries. 
Class  No.  2.  Score. 

Charlemont  Creamery .  98*4 

D.  E.  Mills .  97*4 

Theo.  A.  Stanley .  97 

Cornwall  Creamery .  98*4 

Winsted  Creamery .  96J4 

Butter  Made  by  Private  Dairies. 

Class  No.  3.  Score. 

F.  L.  Ives,  West  Goshen .  96 

D.  D.  Hawley  &  Son,  Danbury .  96 


Granular  butter,  (J)  Winsted  Creamery,  (2) 
Lebanon  Creamery,  (3)  Tunis  Creamery. 

Discretionary,  (1)  Winsted  Creamery,  (2)  East 
Granby,  (3)  Mrs.  G.  F.  Douglass. 

In  the  contest  of  butter  made  from  registered 
cows,  Ayrshires  lead  with  98  points,  Holsteins 
second  with  97*4,  while  the  poor  Jersey  comes  in 
with  97. 

Parker  &  Co.  exhibited  over  50  varieties  of  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  cheese. 

An  attractive  feature  in  the  display  room  was 
a  case  of  samples  collected  in  the  State  by  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  showing  the 
adulteration  in  foods,  etc.  Three  samples  of 
cream  tartar  were  shown  which  contained  no 
cream  tartar ;  coffee  containing  one-half  coffee, 
and  the  rest  chicory,  split  peas  and  kernels  of 
flour.  A  larger  part  of  the  adulterations  were  in 
spices. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  asking 
the  legislature  to  appropriate  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  original  tuberculosis  ex¬ 
periments  at  Storrs  Agricultural  College  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  also  a  resolution  asking  the  legis- 


SUFFERERS  FROM  COUGHS,  SORE  THROAT,  etc., 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  “  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches.''  Avoid  imitations.— Adv. 


lature  to  enact  a  bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  bogus 
print  butter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papeis  given  at 
the  meeting  was  by  C.  M.  Winslow,  Vermont, 
Secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 
Many  chunks  of  sound  dairy  wisdom  were 
brought  out.  “  The  cow  is  the  farmer’s  machine 
for  converting  rough  products  to  the  finished 
dairy  products.  Select  a  good  machine  and 
suited  just  to  your  purpose.  Avoid  the  cow  with 
the  smooth  back,  small  milk  veins,  tight,  close¬ 
setting  ribs  or  that  compels  you  to  spend  five 
minutes  hunting  for  her  navel  orifice.  Select  for 
the  dairy,  the  cow  whose  backbone  is  like  the 
knuckles  of  one’s  closed  hand,  whose  ribs  are  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  you  to  stick  your  fingers 
between,  and  into  whose  navel  orifice  you  can 
insert  your  little  finger.  The  lowest  limit 
on  a  city  milkman’s  cow  ought  to  be  6,000 
pounds  per  year  of  four-per  cent  milk,  and  for 
the  butter  man,  5,000  pounds  of  flve-per  cent 
milk.  It  is  not  necessary  to  test  a  cow  every  day 
or  every  week;  test  her  six  weeks  after  calving, 
for  four  consecutive  milkings,  then  repeat  the 
same  six  months  later.  The  average  is  then 
found.  The  cow,  like  man,  has  a  character  that 
is  well  fixed.  Study  each  cow’s  individual  char¬ 
acter.  It  doesn’t  cost  much  more  to  keep  the 
8,000-pound  cow  than  it  does  the  4,000-pound  cow, 
or  to  keep  the  300-pound  co  jv  than  the  150-pound 
cow,  but  it  makes  a  sight  of  difference  in  your  in¬ 
come.  Breed  your  own  cows.  Get  a  bull  with  a 
good  mother  back  of  him;  that’s  all-important. 
Good  men  have  good  mothers.  A  difference  of 
$10  or  $25  in  the  cost  of  a  bull  won’t  count  much 
when  you  consider  the  advantages  of  a  good  bull. 
Raise  calves  in  the  right  line.  Don’t  spoil  a  good 
calf  by  feeding  it  so  as  to  develop  a  beef  animal. 
Fat  calves  won’t  make  good  cows.  Bran  and  hay 
are  the  best  food  for  growing  calves.  Feed  plenty 
of  hay,  so  that  the  calf  will  develop  the  power  of 
converting  cheap  roughage.  Get  a  heifer  into  a 
cow  as  soon  as  you  can;  that’s  her  life  work. 
After  the  first  calf,  farrow  her  so  as  to  prolong 
the  milk  period  and  to  get  that  habit  fixed.  Get 
the  cow  so  that  you  can  feed  her  heavily.  Have 
your  stables  clean,  light  and  comfortable.  Re¬ 
member  that  your  cows  will  pay  you  for  all  you 
do  to  make  them  comfortable.”  h.  g.  si. 


The  next  bench  show  of  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  will  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  beginning  February  22. 

The  National  Dairy  Union  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  February  13,  at 
2  r.  si.,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  trans¬ 
action  of  other  business.  A  president  must  be 
elected  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  President 
Hatch.  Ex-Governor  Hoard  is  expected  to  pre¬ 
side.  The  union  has  accomplished  much  work 
in  the  past,  but  there  is  more  on  the  same  line  to 
accomplish. 


Mother-love  is 
mixed  with  daily, 
hourly  sacrifice. 
The  love  increas¬ 
es  with  the  sacri¬ 
fice  it  entails. 
The  more  a 
mother  suffer* 
and  endures  for 
her  little  one,  the 
more  precious  it 
becomes.  She 
)  loves  it  because 
I  she  has  labored 
and  suffered  for 
it.  The  physical 
organs  concerned 
in  maternity  af¬ 
fect  a  woman’s 
entire  constitu¬ 
tion  to  a  decree 
only  half  realized 
by  many  doctors.  Women  are  often 
treated  specially  for  sick  headaches,  dys¬ 
pepsia,  melancholy,  or  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  liver  or  kidney  affection  or  heart- 
disease,  when  in  reality  the  whole  trouble 
is  with  the  reproductive  organs.  This 
delicate  and  intricate  organism  and  the 
rational  treatment  for  its  peculiar  ail¬ 
ments  is  a  life  study  for  the  wisest  physi¬ 
cian.  Probably  no  practitioner  living 
has  a  higher  repute  in  this  special  direc¬ 
tion,  than  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Chief  Con¬ 
sulting  Physician  of  the  Invalids'  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Institute,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
His  “  Favorite  Prescription,”  is  the  most 
perfect  remedy  ever  known  for  all  ‘‘fe¬ 
male  complaints.”  It  gets  at  the  source 
of  the  trouble  from  the  inside:  It  is  not 
merely  temporary,  external,  local,  bol- 
stering-up  or  palliative.  It  is  a  cure.  .  It 
directly  tones  and  strengthens  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs,  restores  them  to  health 
and  regularity,  and  completely  banishes 
the  continual  weakness,  drag  and  drain 
which  wear  out  body  and  mind.  Its 
sale  exceeds  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  medicines  for  women. 

In  every  American  household,  there  should  be 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  work,  “Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser,"  1008  pages,  illustrated. 
One  copy  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ai  one- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only  World’* 
A  Bonn  at  ion  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


S! 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH 


APhysician’sTribute 

To  the  Benefits  Received  From  Dr.  Miles’ 


NEW  HEART  CURE 


HEART  DISEASE  is  curable.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  all  cases  are  not 
cured,  since  no  physician  has  made 
the  heart  a  special  study  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  Dr.  Miles  has  done.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tribute  from  a  physician  will  be  read 
with  interest.  “For  six  years  prior  to  taking 
Dr.  Miles’  New  Heart  Cure  my  wife  was  a 
terrible  sufferer  from  heart  disease.  She 
had  a  constant  flutter¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  and 
severe  palpitation  and 
pain  in  the  left  side. 
She  took  three  bottles 
of  Dr.  Miles’  New  Heart 
Cure  and  was  complete¬ 
ly  restored  to  health, 
and  has  not  taken  a 
drop  of  medicine  during  the  past  two  years. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  recommend  it  to  others." 
Friendship,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  Scott,  M.  D. 
Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


For  Sale  or  to  Let. 

Garden  Truck  Farm  at  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  16  miles 
from  New  York,  60  acres,  45  tillable.  Large  16-room 
House,  with  running  water,  with  bath  room.  Barns, 
Orchard,  etc.  Very  reasonable  terms.  Address 
GEORGE  J.  SMITH,  170  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


SALESMEN 

WAN  TED. 

To  sell  our  high-grade  Nursery  Stock.  Many  new 
specialties  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time,  as  well 
as  the  standard  varieties  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
The  business  easily  learned.  Write  for  terms 
either  on  salary  or  commission. 

Hoopes,Bro.&  Thomas,  Maple  Avenue  Nurseries 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


UY 

ERRY 
OXES 

32-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
for  1896-7  mailed  FREE. 


^HEPIERCB.w[LLfAMS  CO-tfrf 

.  SOUTH  HAVEN  MICH.*fl 
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.  THE  STANDARD  >ll| 

•BERRY  PACKAGE  OF  THE  V$RliS 

2 _ _ _ .ffPWIIBIlilllllH: 

Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Melons. 


TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVED-WRITE  AT  ONCE 

CARPETS 

x"FROM  THE  MILL 

'To  your  floor  direct ,  und  only  one  profit] 
to  pay—SA  VINO  you  40  PER  CENT. 

1  For  the  benefit  of  out-of-town  residents,  we  have  ' 
1  issued  a  magnificently  illustrated  catalogue,  ] 
1  printed  In  oil  colors,  the  exact  designs  of  the  car- , 
1  pets— this  we  mail  FREE  to  any  address.  Samples  1 
|  to  show  qualities,  mailed  for  10  cents  to  cover  1 
,  postage.  Send  to-day.  Money  refunded  If  you’re  1 
1  not  satisfied.  _ 

QC  cents  yard  for  a  HEAVY  INGRAIN 
OO  CARPET,  worth  60  cents  yard. 

/IQ  cents  yard  for  a  HEAVY  TAPESTRY  I 
BRUSSELS  CARPET,  worth  70c.  yd. 

All  grades  and  qualities  at  equally  low  prices. 

|  Send  for  catalogue  at  once.  $10  orders  shipped  1 
\  at  our  expense. 

CHICAGO  MERCHANDISE  CO., 

Largest  Carpet  Dealers  in  America. 

808  &  810  3Iarket  St., 

Dept.  J,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ' 


USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  iu  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


F at  *ue  Milk. 


You  want  it  all.  Reid’s  Peerless  Creamery  cools  milk  quickest;  raises 
most  cream.  The  cans  are  in  pairs— wide  space  between  and  at  rear 
affords  largest  cooling  surface.  May  be  used  with  water  only.  Fau¬ 
cets  are  underneath  and  straight — easy  to  clean.  The  advantages  of 


REID’S 


PEERLESS 

CREAMERY 


are  all  explained  in  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of  creamery  and  dairy 
supplies  that  you  may  have  free  by  sending  your  name  and  address  to 

A.  H.  REID,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  and  ELGIN,  ILL. 


Agents  Wanted. 


» 

► 

rw 


$500  in  Gold  Given  Away; 

We  have  had  a  number  of  word  contests  in  the  past  and  prizes  have  been  awarded  fairly.  The  owner 
of  every  winning  list  lias  received  prizes,  and  all  testify  to  the!  square  dealing  of  Mr.  Plummer.  In  entering 
this  contest  you  are  sure  of  getting  the  money  to  which  your  list  entitles  you.  We  first  adopted  these  word 
contests  this  season.  We  have  given  away  $800,  since  we  began  these  word  contests,  to  94  persons,  and 
would  like  to  publish  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  winners,  but  it  would  take  too  much  space.  We  do 

gublisli,  however,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  winners  of  first  prizes  in  each  of  our  preceding  contests. 

!ere  they  are;  $50.00— Dr.  E.  H.  M.  Sell,  137  W.  94th  st.,  New  York  City;  $10.00— Miss  M.  Louisa  Allen,  Upper 
Village,  Marion,  Mass.;  $20.00— E.  H.  Burt, |West  .Winfield,  N.  Y.;  $10.00—  Mrs.  O.  H.  Coolidge,  93  Maple  st., 
Rutland,  Vt. ;  $20.09— Mrs.  Emily  Burt,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  This  is  our  largest  aud  best  contest.  We  give 

i  fnpp  61  Prizes,  aggregating  S500; 
L  U  L  L  a  Genuine  Bona-Fide  Offer.  ^  ^ut^sh 

IN  ff*1  K  HH  ^  for  prizes.  No  trash.  Here  is  our  proposition.  Who 

■  ■  ■  ■  H  can  form  the  greatest  number  of  words  from  the 

J  ■  ■  ■  ■!  letters  in  INSTRUCTION  ?  You  can  make  twenty 

^JrWdLM/  H  H  B  BH  BflH  or  more  words,  we  feel  sure,  and  if  you  do  you  will 

'  ™  receive  a  good  reward.  Do  not  use  any  letter  more 

times  than  it  appears  in  the  word.  Use  no  language  except  English.  Words  spelled  alike,  but  with  different 
meanings,  can  be  used  but  once.  Use  anv  dictionary.  Plurals,  pronouns  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  adjectives  proper  nouns,  allowed.  Anything  that  is  a  legitimate  word  will  be  allowed.  Work  it 
out  in  this  manner:  INSTRUCTION:  In,  Tin,  Ton,  Sin,  Son,  Sir,  Scion,  Run,  Us, 
etc.  The  publisher  of  Woman’s  World  and  Jenness  Miller  Monthly  will  pay 
$100.00  in  gold  to  the  person  able  to  make  the  largest  list  of  words  from  the  letters  in 
the  word  INSTRUCTION  ;  $50.00  for  second  largest ;  $25.00  for  each  of  the  next  three 
largest  lists:  $20.00  to  each  of  the  next  three;  $15.00  to  each  of  the  next  three;  $10.00  to 
each  of  the  next  nine ,  and  $2.00  to  each  of  the  next  forty  largest  lists— sixty-one  prizes 
in  all  to  the  sixty-one  largest  lists.  Don’t  you  think  you  could  he  one  of  these 
sixty-one!  You  will  enjoy  the  making  of  the  list.  \Vhy  not  try  for  the  first 

prize!  The  above  rewards'  are  given  free  and  without  considera-  _ 

tion  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  our  handsome  woman’s  /  1 
magazine,  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  pages,  each  page  containing  four  '  ’ 
long  columns,  finely  illustrated,  and  all  original  matter,  long  and 
short  stories  by  the  best  authors ;  price  $1.00  per  year.  It  is  necessary 
for  you,  to  enter  the  contest,  to  send  25  cents  (money-order,  silver 
or  stamps),  for  a  three  months’  trial  subscription  with  your  list  of 
words,  and  every  person  sending  the  25  cents  and  a  list  of  twenty 
words  or  more  is  guaranteed  an  extra  present  by  return  mail  (in 
.  addition  to  the  magazine),'  of  a  100-page  book,  •‘BESIDE  THE 

I  .»««  BOWIE  BRIER  BUSH,”  by  the  famous  Ian  Maclaren.  This  book  has  attracted 
more  attention  in  the  United  States  than  any  book  of  recent  years.  We  give  a  com- 
—  plete  unabridged  edition,  handy  size,  finely  printed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every 

'  case  or  money  refunded.  Lists  should  be  sent  at  once,  and  not  later  than  April  20.  The 

names  and  addresses  of  successful  contestants  will  he  printed  in  May  issue,  published 
April  25.  Our  publication  has  been  established  ten  years.  \\  e  refer  you  to  any  mercan¬ 
tile  agency  for  our  standinir.  Make  your  list  now.  Address  JAMES  H.  PLUMMER. 

-  —  pl0  r Diill/Hrwv  Vom  V/vnlr  Difir  *V  " 


Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush 


IAN  MACLAREN. 


Publisher.  225-226-2S7  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City. 
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MARKETS. 

8ATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1897. 

BUTTER — NBW. 


Creamery,  Weitern,  extra*  . 21  @— 

Western,  firsts . ....18  @19)4 

Western,  seoonds . 16  @17 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

June  extras . —  @— 

State,  fanoy . 19  @— 

Common  to  prime . 13  @18 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14)4  @15 

Firsts . 1314  @14 

Seoonds . 12  @13 

Welsh  tnbs,  fancy . 14  @1414 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 12  @— 

Tnbs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . —  @— 

Thirds .  8  @814 

Factory,  fancy . 13  @14 

Factory,  firsts .  11  @12 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @10 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  8 

Rolls,  fresh .  8  @13 

Old  bntter .  6  @  8 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fanoy. 12M@— 

White,  fancy . 1214® — 

Choice . 11  *(@12 

Good  to  prime . 10  @1014 

State  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 12  @1214 

Small,  white,  fancy . 11  @— 

Small,  good  to  choice . 1014@10!4 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @814 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice . 10M@— 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 10)4® — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  514®  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  314®  4*( 

Full  skims .  214®  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  17  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  —  @  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  1514®  16 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  —  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  14  @  14% 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  15  @  1514 

Western  refrigerator,  choice,  per  case.. 3  00  @3  30 

Western  refrigerator,  poor  to  good . 2  00  @2  75 

Western  limed,  defective,  per  case  . 2  40  @3  00 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  75  @3  30 

Western  limed,  good  to  choice,  per  doz.  13  @  1314 
FRUITB—  GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  0O@2  12 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  Dor  bbll  00®  12 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00@5  50 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  60 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  0O@2  50 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  .  75@1  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  10@  14 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  9@  10 

Oranges,  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@5  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box .  8  00@10  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  4  00®  6  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  6  00@13  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  20@  35 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  60®  — 

8mall,  per  doz .  60@1  25 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  75®  80 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Prairie  chickens,  per  pair . 1  10@1  20 

Grouse.  Western,  prime,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Grouse  and  partridges.  Inferior,  per  pair  ...  — @  — 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  8@  12 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  30@  40 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 3  00@4  00 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  75@2  25 

Mallards,  per  pair .  70®  80 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  60®  60 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  30®  40 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  15®  10 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10®  13 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50®  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  3  75 


Spring  duoks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb —  12  @  14 


Spring  ducks,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese.  Maryland,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Capons,  Phlla  ,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Medium,  per  lb  .  13  @  14 

Small  and  mixed  weight,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  76  @3  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  75 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  20@1  30 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack . . . 1  00@1  10 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

8weet8.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  60®  76 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4@  8 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  00@6  00 

Red,  per  100  . 4  00@5  50 

Red.  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Danish,  per  ltO . 6  00@7  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  . 1  25@1  60 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  50®  70 

California,  per  doz .  00@  90 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  25®  40 

Small,  per  doz .  12®  20 

Local,  per  doz  flat  bunches  .  7501  50 

Cauliflower,  poor  to  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@5  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 6  00@8  00 

Florida,  per  54-bbl  basket . 1  50@3  60 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00@5  00 

Cuoumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  .  — @  — 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 2  C0@3  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  50 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 6  00®  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40®  GO 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25®  75 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per)4-bbl  basket . 1  0G@3  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — ® 

Onions.  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  60 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 3  26@3  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag . 2  50@5  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00@2  50 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  50@3  00 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  40@2  60 

Western  red.  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Canadian  red,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  50@2  75 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate . .  ..1  75@2  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  00@4  00 

Per  basket .  — @  — 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 2  00@3  50 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@15  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@1  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00®  — 

Florida,  per  crate . - .  7501  00 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket. .  — fe  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket....  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  express,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . 1  00@3  50 

Wax,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  1.  Russia,  per  bbl _  50®  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  70 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

These  are  jobbing  prices  at  which  they  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  not  less  than  car-load  lots. 

Ground  bone,  fine  average,  per  ton  ....19  00  @20  00 

Kainit,  in  bulk .  8  80  @  9  25 

Mur.  potash,  80  p.  c.,  per  100  lbs .  1  80  @  1  82)4 

Nitrate  of  soda,  per  100  lbs .  1  87  @  1  90 

Double  manure  salt  (48@49  per  cent, 

less  than  214  per  cent  chlorate)....  1  03  @  1  05)4 
High  grade  manure  salt  (90@98  p.  c. 

sulphate  potash) .  1  99)4®  2  03 

Bone  black,  spent,  per  ton  . 16  00  @16  50 

Ammon,  superphos.,  high  grade . 25  00  @20  00 

Dried  blood,  West’n,  h.  g.  fine  ground..  1  60  ®  1  70 

Low  grade,  fine  ground .  1  50  @  1  55 

Tankage,  per  ton . 14  00  @14  76 

Fish  scrap,  wet  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b .  8  60  @  9  00 

Dry  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b . 19  00  @20  00 

Sulp.  ammo.,  for  gas,  per  100  lbs .  2  25  @2  30 

For  bone,  per  190  lbs . 2  15  @  2  20 

S.  C.,  phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs  ..  6  00  @  5  25 

Undried,  f.  o.  b.,  Ashley  River,  per 

2,240  lbs .  3  00  ®  — 

Dried .  3  25  @  3  45 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 83  @— 

Rye . 3914@47  i 

Barley  feeding . 28  @35  ' 

Barley  malting . 33  @40 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37  ' 

Corn . 28!4@29 

Oats . 21  @2114 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 70  @75 

No.  2 . 65  @6714 

No.  3 . 55  @60 

Shipping . 50  @55 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 50  @65 

Salt . 40  @60 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 90  @95 

No.  2 . 80  @85 

8hort  rye . 60  @70 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  914®  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  814®  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  b 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Grassers .  —  @  — 

Bprlng  lambs,  each . 3  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs,  10-25  lbs,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Pork,  oountry  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6*(@  6 M 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  6>4@  6*4 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  4%@  6)4 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  3 <4®  414 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  15  @  16 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  S%@  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3*(@  4tj 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  5  @  5)4 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Mixed.  p«r  lb .  6l4@  714 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hickorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  Of  50  lbs.  .2  25  @2  60 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  75  @100 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  50  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  mixed,  fancy,  per  lb .  13  ©  1314 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Young,  selected  hens .  1314@  14 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb.  .  1214®  13 

Old  toms,  per  lb . 10  @  — 

Spring  cnickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. . .  13  @  — 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb. ..  10  @  12 
8tate  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  9  @  10 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9J4@  1014 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime  .  9  @  914 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded .  9  @  914 

Fowls.  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  9  @  — 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  9  @  914 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  614®  — 

Spring  ducks,  Del.  &  Md.,  fanoy,  per  lb..  13  @  14 
Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,573  cans  of  milk, 
167  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  372  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.45  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


AYornopc 


reaches  out  to  suffering  humanity  In  | 
\  the  form  of  a  safe,  sure  and  effec- 
tl vo  remedy  for  tho  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  That  is  why  restored 
millions  pay  willing  homage  to 


All  experiment  was  passed  long  ago. 
It  is  known  to  bo  a  positive  cure 
for 

BRIGHTS  DISEASE, 
URINARY  DISEASES, 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS, 
GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
and  MALARIA, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  disor¬ 
dered  Kidneys  and  Liver.  Easy  to 
take,  leaves  no  unpleasant  taste,  pro¬ 
duces  no  ill  effects. 

Large  sized  bottles  or  now  style 
smaller  one  at  your  nearest  store. 


A  Winter  Bath 

in  White  River 

WHAT  GAME  OF  BREAKING  THROUGH  THE  ICE 
IN  A  WISCONSIN  RIVER  IN  FEBRUARY. 


From  the  Chronicle ,  Chicago,  III. 


Five  years  ago  last  winter,  there  was 
considerable  commotion  on  the  banks  of 
the  White  River,  Wisconsin,  as  a  young 
man  named  E.  N.  Ilalleck,  had  broken 
through  the  ice,  and  was  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  lost  to  view.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  Mr.  Halleck  came  in 
sight  again,  and  by  artistic  means  was 
fished  from  the  fluid  and  restored  to 
society.  If  the  ducking  had  been  all,  it 
would  have  been  well,  but  unfortunately, 
the  young  gentleman  contracted  a  heavy 
cold,  resulting  in  chronic  rheumatism,  | 
complicated  with  disease  of  kidney  and 
urinary  organs. 

“For  six  mouths,”  writes  Mr.  Halleck,  “I  was 
laid  up,  and  not  able  to  do  anything.  During  this 
time  I  snilered  with  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
small  of  the  back,  and  headache,  urination  was 
frequent  and  painful,  my  heart’s  action  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  I  had  aches  all  over  my  body,  and 
was  generally  used  up.  Then  I  was  able  to  go 
out,  but  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  for  nearly 
four  vears  X  was  in  that  condition,  and  expected 
then  that  I  should  always  be  disabled  for  nothing 
that  I  took  gave  me  any  relief. 

“  In  December,  1895,  I  read  an  advertisement 
about  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  and  on  speaking 
of  it  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Derby,  she  strongly  urged  that 
I  should  take  them,  as  she  said  she  believed  they 
would  cure  me.  I  have  been  under  physicians’ 
care  for  over  two  years,  but  as  they  did  me  no 
good  I  did  not  ask  their  advice  about  taking 
these  pills,  but  laid  in  a  supply  and  began  to  take 
them.  In  about  10  days  I  began  to  experience 
substantial  relief,  and  continued  to  take  them  for 
four  months,  by  which  time  I  was  cured.  The  first 
benefit  I  obtained  was  a  less  frequent  desire  to 


urinate,  and  lessening  of  that  dreadful  pain  in 
the  back,  which  ceased  altogether  very  soon. 
My  stomach  became  comfortable,  and  my  heart’s 
action  normal.  After  the  first  break  my  recovery 
was  rapid,  and  to-day  I  flatter  myself  I  am  a 
sound  man,  and  able  to  attend  to  my  business 
better  than  I  ever  could  before.” 

(Signed),  E.  N.  Halleck. 

1,  E.  N.  Halleck,  do  hereby  certify,  that  the 
foregoing  statement  signed  by  me  is  true. 

E.  N.  Halleck. 

State  oe  Illinois,  ) 

Cook  County.  f8*’ 

I,  John  T.  Derby,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  and  State,  do  hereby  certify  that  E.  N. 
Halleck,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  is  personally  known  to  me,  and  that 
he  did  in  my  presence  and  of  his  own  free  will 
and  accord,  sign  and  swear  to  the  same. 

[seal],  Joiin  T.  Dekby,  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  not  a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense 
that  name  implies.  They  were  first  com¬ 
pounded  as  a  prescription  and  used  as 
such  in  general  practice  by  an  eminent 
physician.  So  great  was  their  efficacy 
that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  They  are  now 
manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
form  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  the 
public  are  cautioned  against  numerous 
imitations  sold  in  this  shape)  at  50  cents 
a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be 
had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams’  Med.  Co. — Adv. 


sent  frae  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  Till i  /tit.  1VIIIT  EH  A  L I.  Id  BOR  13J  /.V  !■'.  CO.,  South  /lend,  Ind. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Margaret,  Ridgway,  Seaford,  Carrie,  Ocean  City, 

Clyde,  Bismarck,  Wm.  Belt,  Glen  Mary,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Splendid,  Atlantic,  Tenn.  Prolific,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Mary  and  100  others  Raspberries: 

Columbian,  Loudon,  King,  Miller,  Hilborn,  Palmer,  Cutbbert  and  25  others.  Blackberries:  Lovett’s 
Best,  Maxwell’s  Early,  Eldorado,  Ancient  Briton,  etc.  Grapes:  Columbian,  Campbell’s  Early,  Green 
Mountain,  Early  Ohio  and  others.  Fay,  Pomona,  Red  Cross  and  other  Currants.  Gooseberries,  Wine- 
berries ,  Novelties ,  etc.  All  letters  in  regard  to  information  on  best  varieties,  etc.,  cheerfully  answered  for 
prospective  patrons.  Catalogue  free  to  all.  Address  Lt.  J  .  FARMER,  Nurseryman,  Pulaski,  N.  Y- 


Finest  stock,  besc  varieties,  grown  and  stored  In  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN.  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 


CARMAN  Nos.  I  and  3 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Pure  seed,  full  weight,  lowest  prices.  All 
guaranteed.  FRANK  R.  MILLER,  43  Chatham 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Order  now  and  save  money. 


Burr’s  No.  I 


|  — It’s  new,  very  promising, 
and  without  doubt  the 
best  all  around  early  po¬ 
tato.  For  record,  see  The  R.  N.-Y..  March  17.  and 
Ohio  Farmer.  October  18, 1894.  Reports  from  testers 
say:  -‘Earlier than  Ohio,  and  yield  one-third  to  one- 
balf  larger.  Does  this  Interest  you  ?  If  so,  order  at 
once  from  Its  introducer,  R.  D.  BURK,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.  Three  pounds  selected  stock,  price  $1,  postpaid. 
Test  them,  and  if  through  fault  of  the  potato  It  does 
not  prove  as  represented,  your  money  back. 


CARMANNo.3$0  50 

SEED  POTATOES  M*  “  ■  perbbl 

Early  Harvest,  Carman  No.  1.,  Sir  William,  $2.50  bbl. 
Rntland  Rose,  Early  Northern,  Adirondac,  $2.25  bbl. 
All  the  new  and  choice  varieties,  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Catalog.  NORTHERN  SEED  C0.,R0CHESTER,N.Y. 


Water- 

Cleaned 


Seeds 


Never  Fail  !  Why  ? 

^Because  the  light  seed  is  all  washed 
out  and  what  is  lot  must  grow. 
One  trial  wi i  l  convince  you.  C'.nta- 
‘  Iogue  and  Gardc-a  Guide  friif. 

Heman  Ciass,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  fl.Y. 


Best  plants  of  the 
llO  W  U  “  III  “  O  best  varieties.  60c. 
per  100  by  mail.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

T  rees  Shrubs. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ltd. 


BERRY  PLANTS. 

Best  varieties,  best  packages,  best  plants,  best  prices. 
All  kinds.  Cat.  free.  Slaymakkk  &  SON,  Dover,  Del 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants- 


61  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOIOK  CtlEESK,  FANCY  LKGHOKN 
EGGS,  and  FINK  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Dnf  ofn ofi” Carman  Nos.  land  3,  R.N.-Y.  No.  2, 
■  UldTOvS  Peerless  Jr.  andW.  F.  Choice  stock. 
Northern  grown.  Sold  under  a  guarantee  that  pro¬ 
tects  the  buyer.  Write  for  circular. 

NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  13th  .St.,  New  York. 


POT  ATOF's — Grown  on  as  fine  potato  land 
lUlnlULO  as  there  Is  in  western  New 
York,  and  free  from  rot  and  scab.  Carman  No.  3, 
Carman  No.  1,  LIvlDgston’s  Banner,  and  10  other 
varieties.  Prices  low;  list  free. 

E.  D.  FARLEY,  P.  O.  Box  688,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Plant  Scrub  Potatoes. 

I  will  sell  you  the  best  pedigreed  stock  ever  offered, 
guaranteed  pure  and  true  to  name,  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  market  prices.  Send  for  list  to 
i»» _ i  E.  TULLY,  Penza,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


CDIIITQ  VEGETABLES 

rSIUIIu  PRODUCE 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  ot  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  and  FARM._  Market  Reports. 
References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  811  Liberty  Street.  PITT3BURGHTPenn'a. 

Somers,  Brother  &TCo. 
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Primer  Science. 

WHAT  FOOD  FOR  THE  COW? 

FUEL  FOB  HER  ENGINE. 

PAKT  III. 

We  see  that  a  ration  tor  a  cow  is  esti¬ 
mated  on  the  basis  of  three  distinct  sub¬ 
stances,  much  the  same  as  a  house  is 
estimated  by  the  proportion  of  stone  or 
other  earthy  substances,  wood,  and 
metals.  Another  thing  that  must  be 
considered  is  the  bulk,  or  the  amount  of 
dry  matter.  By  “  dry  matter,”  we  mean 
the  part  of  the  food  that  will  not  evap¬ 
orate.  Heat  a  pound  of  ordinary  bran 
over  the  stove  until  all  the  water  has 
been  driven  out  of  it.  The  bran  will 
then  weigh  only  about  14  ounces  since 
two  ounces  of  water  have  been  driven 
off.  What  is  left  is  dry  matter.  The 
rule  is  to  see  first  that  the  daily  ration 
for  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  con¬ 
tains,  at  least,  24  pounds  of  this  dry 
matter.  The  following  comparison  will 
do  for  our  study  this  week  : 

On  page  78  is  a  discussion  about  three 
different  rations,  which  interested  me 
so  much  that  I  gave  it  my  full  attention. 
At  first,  we  will  see  their  quantity  and 
quality  ;  later  on,  also,  the  cost  of  each. 

First  Ration. 


Dry 

Pro- 

Carbo- 

Lbs. 

Matter. 

tein. 

hyd. 

Fat. 

30  ensilage . 

.  6.00 

0.36 

3.30 

0.15 

10  oat  bay . 

_  3.40 

0.70 

3.80 

0.12 

3  corn  meal. .  . 

.  2  54 

0.21 

1.90 

0.09 

4  malt  sprouts  . 

.  3.58 

0.74 

2.11 

0.03 

2  bran  (wheat) 

.  1.77 

0  20 

0.96 

0.06 

1  gluten  feed  (Buffalo)  0.90 

0.20 

0.38 

0.09 

Totals . 

.  23.19 

2.41 

12.45 

0.54 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 

:5.7. 

Second  Ration. 

Dry 

Pro- 

Carbo- 

Lbs. 

Matter. 

tein. 

hyd . 

Fat. 

30  ensilage . 

....  6.00 

0.36 

3.30 

0.15 

5  oat  bran . 

.  4.28 

0.07 

2.00 

0.03 

ft  hay . 

_  4.20 

0.35 

1.90 

0.06 

3  bran . 

.  2.66 

0.30 

1.45 

0.09 

3  gluten  feed . . . 

....  2.70 

0.60 

1.14 

0.29 

2  linseed  meal . 

.  1.88 

0.55 

0-54 

0.12 

Totals . 

.  21.72 

2  23 

10  23 

0.74 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 

:5.5. 

Third  Ration 

Dry 

Pro- 

Carbo- 

Lbs. 

Matter. 

tein. 

hyd. 

Fat. 

30  ensilage . 

....  6.00 

0.36 

3.30 

0.15 

5  corn  stalks  (best)...  3.75 

0.15 

1.95 

0.05 

ft  oat  straw . 

....  4.28 

0.07 

2.00 

0.03 

4  middlings . 

....  3.53 

0.36 

2.18 

0.10 

3  malt  sprouts . 

....  2.66 

0.56 

1.59 

0.02 

2  linseed  meal.. 

....  1.88 

0.55 

0.54 

0.12 

1  gluten  feed . . . 

....  0.90 

0.20 

0.38 

0.09 

Totals . 

....23.00 

2.25 

11.94 

0.56 

Nutritive  ratio  1 :5.9. 


We  see,  on  page  78,  that  the  second 
ration  gave  66  pounds  and  11  ounces 
more  milk  than  the  first  ration.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  first  ration  favored 
the  production  of  meat  more  than  the 
milk  secretion,  as  corn  meal  in  a  ration 
is  not  a  good  feed  for  milch  cows,  and 
should  only  be  fed  to  cows  going  to  the 
butcher  when  dry. 

The  second  ration  is  a  good  one  in 
every  way,  but  it  lacks  quantity  beside 
the  first  and  third  rations  ;  as  will  be 
seen,  it  has  only  21.72  pounds  dry  matter, 
while  the  third  ration  has  1.28  pounds 
more  dry  matter  than  the  second ;  and 
in  spite  of  this  it  was  very  near. 

Now  as  to  the  cost  of  these  rations  : 
When  we  count  ensilage  worth  $21  per 
ton  ;  hay  $8 ;  straw  $5  and  gluten  feed 
worth  $20,  and  the  prices  given  on  page 
78  for  the  other  feeding  stuffs,  then  we 
find  that  the  first  ration  cost  14%  cents  ; 
the  second  13%  cents  and  the  third  12% 
cents,  and  this  while  hay  is  used  instead 
of  corn  stalks,  a  difference  of  1%  cent  in 
favor  of  the  second  ration.  This  second 
ration  has  two  pounds  less  grain  than 
the  third  ration,  thereby  five  pounds 
high-priced  grain  while  the  third  ration, 
although  10  pounds  of  grain  has  only 
three  pounds  of  high-priced  grain.  This 
and  the  costly  hay  in  the  second 
ration  count  in  looking  for  price,  while 
the  two  pounds  more  grain  and  1.28 
pound  more  dry  matter  in  the  third 
ration  increased  the  flow  of  milk  and 
the  quantity  made  the  gain,  while  its 
quality  is  less  than  in  the  second  ration. 
This  would  have  won  tne  blue  ribbon  in 
larger  feeding,  and  might  prove  the 
cheaper  one. 

On  page  46,  is  another  different  ration 
with  45  pounds  of  ensilage  ;  3  pounds  of 
hay  ;  3  pounds  of  sprouts  ;  3  pounds  of 
bran  and  2  pounds  of  linseed,  which  I 


find  has  only  18.70  pounds  of  dry  matter. 
Is  this  identical  with  those  rations  ? 
This  would  not  do  for  these  cows  ;  then 
there  are  4.30  pounds  of  dry  matter  less 
than  in  the  third  ration  above.  If  a 
ration  is  to  be  discussed  for  an  animal, 
be  it  cow,  horse,  sheep  or  pig,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  give  the  rough  esti¬ 
mated  live-weight  before  one  can  try  to 
construct  a  ration,  at  least  which  fits 
the  case — all  other  is  guesswork  and 
leads  to  mistakes.  This  I  proved  myself 
and  we  see  it  again  on  this  ration. 

BUBALISMU8. 


DEA  TH  OF  HORSES  FROM  /MPAC  TI0N 
OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  there  is  quite  an 
alarming  prevalence  of  indigestion  among  horses 
which,  in  most  cases,  proves  fatal.  Various  are 
the  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  Binding  twine 
in  straw  has  had  the  blame  of  killing  straw-fed 
horses.  A  valuable  horse  recently  died  in  th.s 
place  which  was  not  straw-fed,  but  had  plenty  of 
good  hay  and  oats.  But  both  the  hay  and  oats 
fed  to  this  horse  contained  quite  a  large  amount 
of  mustard.  Did  not  the  mustard  kill  this  horse  ? 
Mustard  is  a  ferment  destroyer.  Digestive  fer¬ 
ments  found  in  the  gastric  juices  of  all  healthy 
animals  are  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  fer¬ 
ments  in  yeast  and  all  fermentive  substances 
such  as  fruit  juices,  malt  liquors,  etc.  Antisep¬ 
tics  kill  all  ferments.  Mustard  is  an  antiseptic. 
Try  the  following  experiment :  Make  about  one- 
half  cupful  of  thin  flour  batter,  just  thick  enough 
to  pour  readily  out  of  a  spoon.  Into  this,  stir 
some  good  yeast.  Divide  this  in  two  cups.  In 
one  of  the  cups  of  this  batter  mix  well  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  mustard  previously  soaked 
five  minutes  in  alcohol  enough  to  wet  it  well.  To 
be  sure  of  good,  fresh  mustard,  grind  whole  seed 
in  a  coffee  mill  or  pound  it.  After  these  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  prepared  batters  have  stood  an  hour  or 
so  in  a  warm  place,  the  one  with  mustard  will 
show  no  signs  of  “  working”,  while  the  one  with 
plain  yeast  will  be  full  of  bubbles,  showing  that 
the  ferment  contained  in  the  yeast  is  alive  and 
doing  its  natural  work.  The  mustard  has  killed 
all  ferment  in  the  mustard  batter,  and  this  illus¬ 
trates  the  condition  of  food  in  the  stomach  of  an 
animal  containing  mustard,  hence  indigestion. 
If  the  mustard  is  not  wetted  with  alcohol  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  oil,  the  experiment  will  fail.  In  this 
country,  mustard  is  a  noxious  weed  and  very 
abundant.  Fields  of  grass  and  oats  may  be  seen 
so  full  of  this  pest  that  at  blooming  time,  the 
whole  field  is  a  mass  of  yellow.  If  my  theory  is 
not  right,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  it  proved 
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^peaking  of 
That  Horse: 


You  want  him  to  be  plump  and  hard;  to  eli¬ 
minate  the  tendency  to  colic;  to  bring  him  into 
prime  condition,  and  to  insure  to  him  the  strength 
which  is  an  inspiration  to  master  and  to  beast. 

This  is  just  what  we  propose  to  do  by  the  use 
of  the  H=0  Horse  Feed.  Either  we  must  accom¬ 
plish  what  we  promise,  or  your  money  will  he 
willingly  refunded. 

Will  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  feeds 
give  you  such  a  guarantee  ?  Our  confidence  is 
yours  also. 

H=0  Dairy  Feed  produces  more  milk — more 
butter. 

H=0  Poultry  Feed  insures  more  eggs 
quicker  moulting. 

The  H-O  Feeds  are  exclusively  rations  of 
grain,  and  contain  no  condiments  nor  medication 
of  any  kind. 

The  h=0  (oatmeal'S)  CO.,  New  York  City 

Favor  us  with  a  Trial  Order 
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wrong.  j.  a.  k. 

Rose,  N.  Y. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Horses  fed  exclusively  upon  dry  feed 
of  any  kind  for  a  length  of  time,  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  indigestion,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  impaction  of  the  large  intes¬ 
tine,  especially  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Such  impaction  is  more  prev¬ 
alent  among  straw-fed  horses  than 
among  those  fed  on  hay,  but  is  not 
uncommon  in  hay-fed  ones.  Death  is 
usually  due  to  the  impaction  of  the  large 
intestine.  Other  causes  of  impaction 
are  overfeeding,  especially  on  grain,  an 
insufficiency  of  water,  and  want  of  ex¬ 


THE,  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

_ _  ,  Grin  (la  more  grain  to  any 

degree  of  fineness  thiD  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn  ,  oats .  etc. ,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peart  ms  to  he 

TSK  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  6N  EARTH. 

Br*  Write  us  at  oace  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  Is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  enly  by  tho 


Maple  Evaporators. 


STEVENS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  -  Joliet.  III. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  WA.GONS, 
I' .1  AT  X lACHIXTEKY,  WIXiDXllLLS, 

&c.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


MOST  DURABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK.  Linesville,  Pa. 


ercise.  It  may  be  that  the  binding 
twine,  if  eaten,  might  collect  in  the 
intestine  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
obstruct  the  bowel.  In  that  event, 
death  would  result  from  inflammation 
of  the  obstructed  bowel.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  rare,  if  indeed,  they  ever 
occur. 

It  is,  also,  very  evident  that  the  mus¬ 
tard  was  not  the  cause  of  the  deaths. 
The  first  principle  laid  down  by  J.  A.  R. 
in  support  of  his  theory,  i.  e.,  that  the 
“digestive  ferments  found  in  the  gastric 
juices  of  all  healthy  animals  are  very 
similar,  if  not  identical,  to  ferments  in 
yeast,”  is  entirely  wrong,  and,  therefore, 
his  experiment  and  theory  have  no 
foundation.  The  digestive  ferments  of 
animals,  which  include  the  saliva,  gas¬ 
tric  juice,  intestinal  juices,  pancreatic 
juice  and  bile,  are  all  chemical  ferments 
or  solvents,  while  the  yeast  is  a  vege¬ 
table  ferment,  a  minute  fungoid  growth. 
They  are  entirely  different  in  their 

(Continued  on  next  pace.) 
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PORTABLE  CORN  CRIBS.: 

^  Two  styles. 
Four  sizes  each, ! 

Adam’s  No.  1  Orib, . 

The  best  made.  1 
Adam’s  No,  2  Orib  ' 
for  One  Oent  per  < 
bushel.  Ask  your  ( 
dealer  for  them  or  , 
wr:te 

W.  J.  ADAM,  | 
Cheap  and  Convenient,  joliet,  ills. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  I.aundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  Ill. 


QUARTER  OF  CENTCRY  OLl>. 


CHEAP  in  A  TED  DDnne  Kot  affected 
STRONG.  W  A  I  Ell  rnUUr,  by  gases. 

No  ItUST  nor  RATTI.E.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  .Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  &  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO..  CAMDEN  .  N.  J. 


J  and  you'll  find  out  how  quickly  and  surely  it  SOOTHES  and  CURES.  ;  J 


Post’s  S  Sap  Spouts 


GIVE 

More  Sap 

More  Days 
More  Money 


and  make 


The  Air  Trap 

does  it. 


No.  1.  Length  2j£  ins. 
Gemline  has  signature 


I  for  you 
than  any 
other,  and  there  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  it 
explained  in  our  Free 

Catalog  or  with  samples  on  each  label. 

of  each  5c.  200  delivered  at  any  R.  R.  station. 

No.  2,lgth.  Z^ins.  /%  No.  1.  *2.50 

No. 
per 


Samples  5e. 

C.  C.  STELLE,  81  Fifth  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Will 
not 
break 

Send 
oircular. 


WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT. 

In  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand¬ 
somely  made  from  tinned  mal¬ 
leable  iron.  Far  superior  to  all  others. 
Full  line  of  other  Alaple  Sugar  Goods. 
CHARLES  AlILLAR  &  SON,  UTICA,  N.  V. 


SAVE  THE  TOLL 

by  grinding  your  own  grain. 
All  GBOUND  QBAIN  IS  DIGESTED. 
_  No  hogs  need 
follow  where  the 

Scientific 

IS  used.  The  four  sizes,  for 
steam,  grind  all  kinds  of 
gruin  shucked  or  unshucked 
Also  horse  power  grinders. 

Catalog  FREE.  THE  FO0S  MFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  0 
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GEM 


BEST 
in  the  world, 
bend  for  circular. 


CLOVER 
CUTTER. 
WILSON  BROS. 

EASTON.  PA. 
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nature,  properties  and  action.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  similarity  between  them  ex¬ 
cept  in  name. 

Granting  that  the  experiment  with 
the  mustard  and  yeast  will  result  as 
stated,  that  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  mustard  has  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  digestive  ferments  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Mustard  seeds  when  swallowed 
whole,  are  only  partially  digested,  and 
beyond  a  slight  laxative  effect  on  the 
bowels  (which  is  more  noticeable  in  man 
than  the  horse),  have  very  little  effect 
upon  digestion.  The  crushed  seeds  or 
ground  mustard  taken  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  is  an  active  irritant.  In  smaller 
quantities,  or  medicinal  doses,  the  mus¬ 
tard  is  a  stomachic  and  stimulant. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  mustard  de¬ 
stroying  or  diminishing  the  digestive 
ferments,  it  tends  to  increase  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  and 
would  promote  digestion  rather  than 
cause  indigestion. 

The  impaction  due  to  the  too  exclusive 
dry  feeding  may  be  mostly  avoided  by  a 
little  attention  to  the  diet.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  considerable  wheat  bran,  ground 
flax  seed  or  oil  meal  to  the  grain  ration, 
will  keep  the  bowels  open.  An  occa¬ 
sional  thin  bran  mash  (made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  wheat  bran  and 
allowing  to  stand  until  cool),  once  or 
twice  a  week  at  night,  is  also  beneficial. 


ference  is  very  slight.  If  the  mare  get 
a  trivial  hurt,  she  can  still  be  bred.  If 
the  gelding  go  wrong,  he  is  worthless. 
In  these  days  of  cheap  work  horses,  it  is 
a  question  whether  this  carries  any 
weight.  JOHN  B.  LOZIER. 

There  is  little  if  any  difference  between 
geldings  and  mares  as  to  their  ability  to 
perform  labor.  Naturally,  the  female 
of  horses  is  weaker  than  the  male,  but 
under  domestication,  the  females  have 
been  used  as  animals  of  burden  very 
largely,  and  comparatively  few  of  them 
have  been  used  for  breeding  purposes. 
This  has  resulted  in  changing  the  fe¬ 
males  throughout  the  long  period  of 
domestication,  and  they  now  have,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  an  equal  muscular  de¬ 
velopment  with  the  gelding.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  comparison  is 
made  between  the  gelding  and  the  fe¬ 
male.  If  we  make  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  entire  horse  and  the  female, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  male  is  stronger 
and  able  to  endure  greater  hardships 
and  to  perform  more  labor  than  the  fe¬ 
male,  or  in  other  words,  under  domesti¬ 
cation,  the  muscular  power  of  the  female 
has  been  increased  and  that  of  the  geld¬ 
ing  diminished,  as  compared  with  the 
stallion.  In  some  countries,  all  males 
are  left  entire,  and  if  the  comparison  be 
made  between  the  males  and  females  in 
such  countries,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
males  are  superior  in  size  and  in  power 
to  the  females,  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


Apples,  roots  or  other  green  food  may 
be  fed  with  the  same  result.  Free  access 
to  salt  is  a  preventive  in  most  cases.  I 
always  have  a  small  compartment  of  the 
feed  box  partitioned  off  (or  a  separate 
box  if  desired),  in  which  salt  is  con¬ 
stantly  kept  before  the  horse.  By  this 
method,  horses  can  eat  of  it  as  they  re¬ 
quire  it,  without  danger  of  eating  loo 
much,  as  might  be  the  case  when  the 
salt  is  mixed  with  the  grain. 


That  Egg-Sucking  Dog. — Tell  I.  S., 
Winger,  Ontario,  to  try  this  prescription 
on  his  dog  ;  it  is  a  sure  cure  for  egg- 
suckers  :  Go  to  the  doctor  or  druggist 
and  get  a  powerful  emetic,  odorless  and 
tasteless  ;  get  a  big  dose.  Watch  the  dog 
and  see  out  of  which  nest  he  gets  the 
egg.  Don’t  let  him  see  you.  Break  a 
hole  in  the  end  of  an  egg  (a  small  one), 
put  the  emetic  in,  and  mix  with  the  egg. 
A  piece  of  wire  is  good  to  use.  Take 
out  all  other  eggs  and  leave  this  one  in, 
then  watch  the  dog.  p.  k.  h. 

North  Guilford,  Conn. 


HORSE  OR  MARE? 

which  does  the  more  work  ? 

Which  will  do  the  more  work  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances — a  horse  or  a  mare  ? 

The  question  is  a  very  simple  one  and 
easily  answered.  There  is  in  no  way 
any  difference  between  a  mare  and  geld¬ 
ing  as  to  strength  or  endurance.  Mares 
are  usually  preferred  as  workers  on  the 
farm,  because  they  keep  cleaner.  They 
stale  behind  them,  and  their  stalls  and 
bedding  are  dry  under  them.  The  geld¬ 
ing  stales  forward  about  where  the  front 
feet  usually  stand,  and  the  result  is  his 
bedding  is  wet.  Again,  mares  are  pre¬ 
ferred  because  if,  through  accident  they 
are  injured,  or  through  carelessness 
overworked  or  fed,  they  may  often 
be  of  use  to  raise  colts,  when  if  they 
were  geldings,  they  would  better  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  w.  w.  latta. 


A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  Pneu¬ 
monia.  I  continued  to  grow  worse,  until  at  last  THE 
DOCTORS  GAVE  ME  UP  TO  DIE.  I  then  com¬ 
menced  taking  Jayne's  Expectorant,  and  improved 
steadily  under  this  medicine  until  I  was  completely 
cured.— JONATHAN  REEVES,  Hutchins,  Texas, 
November  6,  189ti. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne's  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Ado. 


COST  OF  SEPARATORS 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  not 
low-priced  to  begin  with.  Still  they  are 
truly  cheap.  Production  not  cost  demon¬ 
strates  cheapness.  They  are  good  ma¬ 
chines  and  durable  ones.  You  use  the 
drill,  the  reaper,  the  thrasher  a  few  days 
or  weeks  in  the  year.  You  use  the 
separator  once  or  twice  a  day  every  day 
In  the  year.  It  is  saving  and  producing 
you  something  every  time  you  put  milk 
through  it.  It  pays  you  better  ten  times 
over  than  anything  else.  It  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  machine  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


We  have  for  the  past  30  or  40  years 
worked  large  numbers  of  mares  and 
geldings  together,  and  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  decide  which  would  do  the 
more  work,  the  difference  being  in  the 
individuals,  rather  than  m  the  sex. 
There  is,  however,  quite  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  that  mares  are  more  desirable  and 
profitable  for  farm  work,  from  the  fact 
that  when,  for  any  cause,  they  are 
unfitted  for  work,  they  can  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  frequently  to 
great  advantage.  We  have  for  this  rea¬ 
son  generally  given  preference  to  mares 
for  our  farm  and  nursery  work.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  endurance  or  strength  of  the 
two  sexes,  where  they  are  of  the  same 
breeding,  weight  and  condition. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO. 

I  think  that  the  entire  horse  would  do 
more  work  than  either  the  gelding  or 
mare.  Next  to  the  stallion,  I  should 
rank  the  mare.  Of  course,  there  are 
those  periods  of  heat  that,  in  some 
mares,  interfere  with  their  work,  but 
those  cases  are  more  rare  than  common. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  an  animal  in  its 
entirety  should  be  stronger  than  one 
that  had  been  castrated.  In  the  case  of 
dogs,  it  is  very  apparent.  My  opinion 
on  the  subject,  however,  is  that  the  dif- 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURT. 

I A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
'Oatalogueof  HEM  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 
book  on  Bees  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  tiu'i 
tiona  this  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Th»  CONVEX 


DEHORNER 

_  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana. Pa. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  uh  tor  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO., 

DECATUR,  ILL. 


ABORTION 


Costs  nothing 
to  know  how.  i 


CLEANED 


OTTHT  MOORE  BROS, 
w  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder, 
garget,  etc.  Mall,  60c.  Scott’s  H.  P.  Co*,'  Rochester.  N  Y 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  H. 
Gombaulfi 
ex-Veterl- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 
Stud. 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Solent 
best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes  the  place  of  all  lint, 
ments  tor  niildor  severe  action.  Remove*  all  Bundle. 
O'r  Bleml.he.  from  Horae,  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Bpralna,  bore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluablo. 

WE  GUARANTEE  caustic  "balsam1  wf* 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran. 

ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  Per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  it.  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Ringbone,  Splint,  Curb,  Tlior- 
oughpin— Bog  Spavin,  Wind-galls, 
SItfasts,  and  all  enlargements  re¬ 
moved  in  7  to  14  days.  Painless.  Relief  from 
pain  and  lameness  from  first  application 
or  money  refunded.  Bank  reference.  Agents 
wanted.  By  mail,  $1.  F.  A.  LE  COUNT,  V.  S., 
Box  384,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddress  with  Sestamp  forlllus. 
Catalog.givingfull  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St..  Owogo,  N.  Y. 


EGGS!  EGGS!! 


W.  guarantee  double 
the  yield  when  hens 
ore  fed  green  cut  bone 
prepared  on  our  new 

°broeneenCUITER. 

Only  cutter  awarded  ’premium  at 

World’s  Fair.  Outs  easier,  faster,  finer 
than  others.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  our 
FREE  circular  and  prices.  Address 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal.  etc.  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


CRUSHED  FLINT  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells.Calclte,  Granulated 
Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Cata¬ 
logue  j 
4  cts. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

l  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  ami  chcsnest  flrst-elass  Hatcher 

Circulars  Fit  EE. 

GEO.  EliTEL  CO..  (ttllXCY,  ILL 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 

PBAIEIE  STATE  RTC3.  CO.  Homer  City.  Pa. 


ON  TRIAL 


You  don't  pay 
usonecent un¬ 
til  satisfied  the  Buckeye  Hatcher  is 
perfect.  Invincible  llutcher  (10(1 
egg)  only  !#  10.00,  50  Egg  Incubator  $6.00. 
Brooder  $3.00.  Send  4c  for  No.  23  catalogue. 
Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


H ATCHChjokens  »J 

EXCELSIOR  Water 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrKl-cluss  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  8TAIIL, 
114  to!  gS  8.  6th  ftt,  Quincy. Ill. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  catalogue. 
- Sent  for  6  cents. - 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90.  OES  MOINES.  IA. 
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NWER  BEATENt 

in  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
the  superiority  claims  of  the 

RELIABLEONCUBATOR  _ 

Self  reguluting,  entirely  auto-  ; 
roatic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  tho 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  Ail  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
!  the  poultry  man  in  our  new  boo 


ay  things  _ 

_ .  .  ok.  Send  10  cts,  for  it. 

;  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS 

■  illikaDIiliTiiil  I'll  i  Iiiiim  It’imi  rrTTTf  •  V  TTI  T  r 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R. II 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

EELERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


■  mwi  iiwiiii  WWW  I  I 


choice  blood;  60  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  In  March  and 
April.  Positively  hard  times 
prices.  Young  Boars  and  Sows 

_ _  not  akin,  all  ages. 

HAMILION  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long- 
bodled  Boars;  young  Sows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
fine.  ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins 
County,  Peruvllie,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


—Poland  Chinas  and  Chester  White  Pigs. 
Reg.  stock.  Pigs  all  ages.  Farmers’ 
prices.  ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Pa. 


Poland-China  Swine  “s 

ready  for  service,  *10  to  $50.  Sows  bred.  Catalogue. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


CfifiC  that  will  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
UUUO  dottes. Minorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Best 
is  cheapest.  Brookskle  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.J. 


u  ii u  if  li  LLUIlUilliu  Trios 


sittings,  $2.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,‘‘williainson,  N.  y” 


RRFFMNil  PFIK”®*0  BLEGHORNS:  Why 

UllLLUIllU  I  LUO  buy  eggs  for  hatching  when 
I  offer  five  hens  (one  and  two  years  old)  with  cockerel 
for  $4  50  ?  Not  prize  winners,  but.  mothers  of  my 
best  stock.  8.  A  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y . 


KGGS  5  Op.  per  <Ioz.  500  birds,  lay 
all  the  year.  W.Leg.  Cir.  free. 
S.  4.  ItlSIIOI*,  Cheshire,  <  t 


EXTRA  FIRE  PEKIN  DRAKES. 

Several  trios  Silver  Wyandottes ;  pair  Toulouse  Geese 
Bargains  now.  P.  N.  EDGAR,  Kahway,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

trios,  $8.  Address  R.  C.  DE  LANDE,  Boyds,  Mil  ’ 


Eggs,  $1  15;  $3  #  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


The  ‘Marilla”  Incubators  &  Brooders 


65?“  New  Style  for  1897. 

Leads  them  ull  for  economy,  finish, 
durability,  and  simplicity.  Perfect¬ 
ly  regulated.  Warranted  in  every 
particular,  and  sold  with  privilege 
of  returning  and  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  if  not  as  represented. 

7 S’”  Send  5  cents  for  Catalogue. 

Marilla  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
MARILLA,  N.  Y. 


*  ■  nvi  I  ■  the  poultry  business 

&  many  things  of  value  to  poultry  men, 
together  with  a  full  description  of  the 
MONITOR  INCUBATOR  is  con¬ 
tained  in  80  p.  catalog.  Send  4c.  stamps. 
A. F.WILLIAMS.54  Races.'..  BRISTPl. Conn. 


QLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

1  his  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5-  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address. 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slllus- 

trated  &  fully  described 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 
poultrymen  A  intending 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese  ;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6c i  n  stamps 

H.  COOS,  Box  43  Huntley,  III. 


rat 


JHERES  MONEY  IN  IT 

The  poultry  business  pays  when  con- 
iducted  under  the  rules  laid  down  in 
lour  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  &. 
ICATALOCUE  FOR  1897.  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  colors,  giving  cuts 
and  description  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  fowls.Plans  for  poultry  houses, 
tested  remedies  and  price  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  Worth  many 
dollars.  Sent  for  Ibc.  stamps  or  silver 
.  postpaid  THE  J.W.  MILLER  CO. 
Box  144.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

|of  Fancy  Poultry  for  1897,  extra  fine  thisyear.  A 
Fcomplete  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  It  tells  about 
the  business,  shows  the  finest  chickens  and  de- 
Iscribes  them  all.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  (from 
best  strains)  calendar  for  ’97  on  cover,  only  6  cts. 

Greider’s  GermicideeVhKWS2; 

etc.  Guaranteed  to  Kill  Lire.  Good  for  roup,  gapes,  etc. 
sample  box  (5  oz.)  by  mail  10c.  I*.  II.  UKKIDEK,  Florin,  Pa. 


SHOEMAKER  pO|J|.TRY, 

EGGS  AND  INCUBATORS.  — - — -  " 

At  Reduced  Prices.. 

Our  Mammoth  Illustrated  Cata- 1 
logue  contains  76  large  pages  oi  I 
Fancy  Poultry,  Incubators, Brood¬ 
ers  and  a  full  line  of  Poultry  Supplies. 

TH  COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  BOOK 

18  pages  lully  illustrated,  practical,  complete  ami  to  the 
point.  Worth  Dollars  to  poultry  raisers.  THESE  TWO 
GREAT  BOOKS  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  only  15c 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III,,  U.  S.  A. 
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Humorous. 

Her  mother  named- her  “Mary ”,  that  good  old- 
fashioned  name. 

And  all  through  school  she  wore  it,  contented 
with  the  same. 

But  when  she'd  graduated  and  left  the  school 
behind, 

She  dropped  the  “r”  and  “May”  became — 
’twas  so  much  more  refined! 

She’s  married  now,  and  off  the  hands  of  her 
enduring  pa; 

Still  more  her  name  has  been  reduced — her 
youngest  calls  her  “  Ma”.  — Twinkles. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Chumley,  that 
you  spend  less  money  since  you  were 
married  than  you  did  before  ?  ”  “  That’s 
what  it  amounts  to.  I  have  much  less 
to  spend.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Teacher  :  “  Now,  children,  what 
does  v-a-s-e-l-i-n-e  spell  ?  Doesn’t  any¬ 
body  know  ?  Why,  what  does  your 
mamma  put  on  her  nose  when  she 
has  a  cold?”  The  class  (in  chorus): 
“  Face  powder,  Ma’am  !  ” —  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

“Papa,  don’t  fishes  have  legs?” 
“They  do  not,”  answered  papa.  “Why 
don’t  they,  papa  ?  ”  “  Because  fishes 

swim  and  don’t  require  legs.”  The  small 
boy  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  and 
papa  forgot  about  his  questions.  Then 
he  said  :  “  Papa,  ducks  have  legs,  don’t 
they  ?  ”  “  Yes.”  “  Then  why  don’t  fishes 
have  legs  if  ducks  do  ?  Or  why  don’t 
ducks  not  have  legs  if  fishes  don’t?” 
Papa  gave  it  up. — Pearson's  Weekly. 

A  Sunday-school  superintendent  at 
the  close  of  an  address  on  the  creation, 
which  he  was  sure  he  had  kept  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  least  intel¬ 
ligent  of  the  scholars,  smilingly  invited 
questions.  A  tiny  boy,  with  a  white 
eager  face  and  large  brow  at  once  held 
up  his  hand.  “Please,  sir,  why  was 
Adam  never  a  baby  ?  ”  The  superin¬ 
tendent  coughed  in  some  doubt  as  to 
what  answer  to  give,  but  a  little  girl 
of  nine,  the  eldest  of  several  brothers 
and  sisters,  came  promptly  to  his  aid. 
“Please,  sir,”  she  said,  smartly,  “there 
was  nobody  to  nuss  him  !  ” — Tit-Bits. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLliSA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  V  E  Dealers 
pro'its.  In  use  64  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  k  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
W.  INGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


ow  Pl 
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Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

™8  nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 

stamps,  and  wo  will  mall 
you  M  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bcstlmported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees.  25c.  V  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re- 
of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
^■mmEDBESSBr This  Is  a  special  offer. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.  I’.  O.  Box  289 


Better  Late  Than  Never 


The  farmer  who  begins  using  Page  fence  now.  is 
ten  years  behind  those  who  started  out  with  us.  But 
he  will  gain  nothing  by  waiting.  He  or  his  neighbors 
have  tried  the  substitutes  and  found  them  wanting. 
Let  him  now  adopt  the  "standard”  of  the  leading 
railroads,  and  settle  the  question  for  good. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


4  tools  I  One  man  can  build  or  repair  wire  fence 
In  I  alone.  Send  $1.35.  1  pav  freight.  Money 
backij  wanted.  H.  M.  CH1PMAN,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


BUCKEYE 

Equipped  with  Spring 
Teeth  instead  of 

ShOvelS  if  desired. 


Most  wheel  Cultiva¬ 
tors  slide  in  hillside 
cultivation  and  the 
operator  has  great 
trouble  to  keep  the 
wheels  off  the 
row.  We  have 
overcome  all 
this  difficulty 
by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this 

HILLSIDE 
CULTIVATOR 

The  operator  can  adjustp; 
the  wheel  at  such  an  angle  as 
to  gather  the  space  lost  byr 
the  constant  tendency  to  slide. 


HILLSIDE 

/Combined  Riding  and  Walking 

Cultivator. 


easy  to 

HANDLE. 
EASY  TO 
ADJUST. 
DURABLE. 
PERFECT. 
jiln|l|||iinii 

More  about  this  and 
our  Buckeye  Grain 
Drills,  Combined 
Grain  and  Fertilizer 
Drills,  Broadcast 
Seeders,  Hay  Rakes, 
Cider  Mills,  etc.,  in  our 
circulars  and  illustrated 
catalogue.  Send  for  them. 

P  II  ACT  P,  Pf|  ^  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  0. 
■  IV1  MO  I  Qu  UUi  Braneh  House,  Philadelphia 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  7 6  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

'  •  *y  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  8ewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
=  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChiumeyTops, Encaustic  Side 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime  Piaster, &c 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Price*. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  York.  Pa. 

The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 

Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  Is  uuoqualed.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 

Beans!  Beans!  Beans! 

The  First  and  Only 

PRACTICAL 

BEAN  PICKER 

For  Farm  and  Ware¬ 
house  Use. 

Machines  senton  approva 
Send  for  Circular. 

BACON  M’F’G  CO., 
9  Lawrence  St., 

Pontiac,  Mich 

OUR  FENCE 

Machine  is  a  MONEY  MAKER,  because  it  is  a 
MONEY  SAVER.  Why  pay  65  cents  a  rod  when 
you  can  build  a  better  at  half  the  cost.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  Free  sample. 

EUREKA  FENCE  COMPANY 

BOX  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes.  1  H.-P.  up: 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


Cider  Machinery. --Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse. N.Y 

STRAWBERRY 

RUNNER  CUTTER. 

A  scientific  and  practical 
invention  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  strawberry 
growers.  Automatically 
Gathers  and  cuts  off  the  Runners 
from  the  plants  as  fast  as 
you  walk  along  the  row.  By 
its  use  methods  oi  culture 
can  be  followed  which 
Reduces  Labor  Fully  One-Half, 
Raising  large,  high-color¬ 
ed  berries,  independent 
of  the  drought, thus  giv¬ 
ing  users  of  this  tool  a 
great  -advantage  over 
their  competitors.  All 
about  it  in  circulars, 
sent  free. 

Address 

THE  CARTER 
MFC.  CO., 

Jf-JACXSON,  MICH, 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

From  27  to  60  Inches. 

From  7  to  1 1  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 


FIRST  IN  WAR . 

Our  catalogue  gives  a  full  statement  of  the  now  famous  St.  John 
battle  at  Hubbardton,  Vt.,  between  the  Improved  United  States, 
the  Sharp'es  and  the  Dc  Laval ;  the  Improved  U.  S.  beating  them 
in  the  four  vital  points  of  clean  .skimming,  amount  per  hour, 
general  durability  and  ease  of  running. 

FIRST  IN  PEACE . 

We  are  seiiing  our  butter  at  two  cents  above  market  price,  and 
are  making  at  least  one-half  more  butter  from  the  same  number  of 
cows  or  same  m.lk  that  my  neighbors  do.  The  separated  milk  goes 
to  the  calves  and  hogs  warm  and  fresh,  paying  almost  as  much  in 
raising  calves  as  ‘he  butter  is  worth.  It  comes  as  near  using  the 
milk  and  selling  it  too  as  anything  we  ever  tried. 

L.  D.  STILLSON, 

York,  Neb.,  Jan.  15,  1897.  Editor  Nebraska  Bee  Keeper. 

FIRST  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  ITS  COUNTRYMEN. 

I  have  no  trouble  in  convincing  others  of  its  superior  merits,  as 
you  will  see  from  the  fact  that  during  the  first  month  in  which  I 
looked  the  matter  up,  I  sold  *0  n.y  neighbors  ten  Improved  United 
States  Separators,  seven  of  these  being  in  my  own  town,  where 
there  had  been  in  the  past  three  months  five  De  Lavals ,  four  Shar¬ 
pies,  and  one  Empire  in  on  fial ,  and  at  the  present  time  no  one  in 
the  town  owns  any  other  separator  than  the  Improved  United  States. 
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ROCK,  POTASH  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 


CHEAP  PLANT  FOOD  FOR  THE  DELAWARE  FARMERS. 

How  Shall  We  Buy  Phosphoric  Acid? 

[editorial  correspondence. J 

Part  II. 

Last  week  we  described  Mr.  Derby’s  system  of  fer¬ 
tilizing.  He  uses  only  Crimson  clover  which  makes 
its  growth  at  a  season  between  the  life  of  other  crops, 
and  is  fed  at  a  cost  of  le*s  than  $2  worth  of  dissolved 
phosphate  rock  and  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  I 
wish  to  repeat  what  was  said  last  week  that,  because 
Mr.  Derby  can  do  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  you 
can  on  your  soil  and  with  your  crops  and  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  There  may  be  other  farmers  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  Crimson  clover  more  useful  as  a  direct  substitute 
for  manure  than  Mr.  Derby,  but  I  do  not  know  where 
they  live.  Do 
Delaware  farm¬ 
ers  in  general 
use  fertilizers 
just  as  we  do  in 
other  sections, 
then  ?  Not  at 
all — they  are 
either  in  the 
kindergarten 
stage  or  10 
years  ahead  of 
the  average 
farmers  else¬ 
where — just  as 
you  look  at  it. 

At  almost 
every  little 
hamlet  along 
the  railroad  in 
Delaware,  you 
will  find  one  or 
more  small  fer¬ 
tilizer  factories 
or  mixers. 

Some  of  them 
make  their  own 
sulphuric  acid 
and  thus  “  re¬ 
duce  ”  the  phos¬ 
phate  rock  on 
the  premises, 
while  others 
buy  their  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or 
even  buy  the 
rock  already 
acidified.  One 
of  these  little 
factories  may 
contain,  in  vari¬ 
ous  bins,  possi¬ 
bly  50  tons  of 
ground  bone,  100  tons  each  of  tankage  or  ground  fish, 
300  tons  of  dissolved  rock,  200  tons  each  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  kainit,  50  tons  of  land  plaster,  and  75  tons 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  There  are,  also,  machines  for 
crushing  and  mixing  the  fertilizers  and,  of  course, 
steam  power  for  running  this  machinery.  It  is  really 
like  a  big  drug  store  with  bins  of  materials  instead  of 
jars,  and  the  facilities  for  mixing  prescriptions  for 
sick  or  hungry  soils.  In  former  years,  these  factories 
did  a  heavy  business  in  selling  mixed  goods.  They 
prepared  different  combinations  of  chemicals  for 
various  crops,  and  usually  worked  in  connection  with 
the  canning  factories  in  preparing  special  brands  for 
truck,  grain  or  fruit.  That  was  before  farmers 
studied  into  the  composition  of  a  fertilizer,  or  real¬ 
ized  why  the  nitrogen  in  tankage  or  cotton-seed  meal 
w^l  act  differently  from  that  in  nitrate  of  soda.  For 


example,  observant  strawberry  growers  noticed  that, 
when  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  to  naturally  soft- 
berried  varieties  like  Sharpless,  Parry,  or  Phillip’s 
seedling,  they  lost  color  and  became  softer,  while 
such  varieties  as  Wilson,  Hoffman,  Lovett,  etc.,  re¬ 
tained  their  color  and  firmness.  When  the  slower- 
acting  fish  or  tankage  was  used,  even  the  naturally 
soft  berries  were  not  injured.  Then  again,  differ¬ 
ences  in  results  from  the  use  of  muriate,  sulphate 
and  kainit  were  noticed,  and  that  led  such  men  to 
get  inside  of  the  fertilizer  factory  and  study  what 
there  was  in  the  bag.  It  was  not  unlike  a  man  dosing 
himself  for  years  with  some  patent  medicine — taking 
just  what  others  provided  for  him,  finding,  at  last, 
that  some  simple  prescription  would  answer  his  pur¬ 
pose  and  save  his  pocketbook.  For  example — I  know 
a  man  who  has  spent  a  good  many  hard-earned  dol¬ 


lars  in  buying  various  brands  of  medical  “  phos¬ 
phates”.  A  few  words  from  a  doctor  explained  why 
and  how  a  mixture  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and 
glycerine  costing  75  cents,  would  do  as  much  service 
as  85  worth  of  the  prepared  mixture.  The  75-cent 
mixture  was  bought  at  the  same  drug  store  at  which 
the  85  goods  were  sold.  Yet  that  simple  mixture 
cannot  be  recommended  to  every  one  because  the 
glycerine  will  prove  injurious  to  some  people.  A 
man  must  understand  the  effect  of  those  different 
drugs  before  making  up  his  mixture. 

That  was  about  the  way  this  fertilizer  problem  was 
worked  out  in  Delaware.  Delaware  is  a  small  State ; 
it  is  easy  for  the  farmers  to  reach  the  State  chemist. 
I  understand  that  they  have  a  law  which  enables  a 
farmer  to  obtain  an  analysis  of  his  fertilizer  for  about 
85 — aside  from  tfie  regular  State  analysis.  That  is  a 


privilege  that  the  farmers  of  every  State  should  enjoy. 
These  farmers  began  by  using  the  mixed  goods.  That 
is  the  way  to  begin  with  fertilizer.  Start  with  a 
standard  brand  containing  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  different  forms  and  study  it  out.  Un¬ 
less  a  man  is  willing  to  do  this,  he  should  never  at¬ 
tempt  home  mixing.  It  requires  more  skill  to  make 
bread  than  it  does  to  buy  it.  It  takes  as  much  study 
and  skill  to  formulate  and  make  up  a  chemical  mixture 
j  ust  suited  to  your  soil  as  it  does  to  m  ike  bread  cheaper 
than  you  can  buy  it.  The  housewife  who  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  bread  may  not  think  that  she  has  any  great 
amount  of  skill,  because  she  may  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
member  when  she  did  not  know  how.  Let  her  com¬ 
pare  herself  with  the  daughter  who  has  been  brought 
up  outside  of  the  kitchen  ! 

It  looks  easy  to  an  outsider  to  see  the  way  these 

Delaware  farm¬ 
ers  have  carved 
the  breast  meat 
off  the  fertilizer 
bill,  but  it  took 
them  years  to 
learn  how  to  do 
it,  and  only  the 
shrewdest  o  f 
them  are  doing 
it  now.  Plenty 
o  f  Delaware 
farmers  are 
still  buying  fer¬ 
tilizers  largely 
by  guess  work, 
though  even 
such  men  pay 
less  per  acre 
than  most 
farmers  in 
other  sections. 
We  speak  only 
of  the  best 
farmers  be¬ 
cause  no  one 
wants  to  imi¬ 
tate  a  man  who 
doesn’t  do 
things  in  the 
best  way.  Re¬ 
member  that 
there  was  a 
time  when 
these  farmers 
hardly  knew 
there  was  any 
such  plant  as 
Crimson  clover! 

Rock,  potash 
and  Crimson 
clover  are  the 
chief  fertilizing 
elements  in  Delaware  farming.  Now  and  then  a  man 
will  want  some  special  fertilizer  for  a  pet  crop.  This 
is  the  way  he  does  it.  After  studying  the  matter 
over,  and,  probably,  consulting  with  the  State  chem¬ 
ist,  he  makes  up  a  formula  containing  so  many 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  so  many  of  tankage  and 
bone,  dissolved  rock  and  muriate,  ne  drives  to  the 
fertilizer  factory  and  gives  his  order  and  walks  inside 
to  see  the  goods  weighed  out  and  mixed.  In  an  hour 
from  the  time  he  starts,  the  goods  may  be  mixed, 
bagged  and  put  in  his  wagon.  It  is  as  much  like  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  taking  a  load  of  apples  to  the 
cider  mill  and  taking  the  cider  back  home  with  you 
as  anything  I  have  seen.  Most  of  these  men  know  the 
different  ingredients  by  sight,  and  would  know  at 
once  if  the  factory  men  undertook  to  give  them  kainit 
for  muriate  or  to  run  in  several  hundred  pounds  of 
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plaster  to  make  weight.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
mixed  goods  used  in  Delaware  is  mixed  to  order  just 
in  this  way — the  orders  varying  in  size  from  one  ton 
to  fifty.  One  dollar  per  ton  is  a  fair  price  for  mixing. 
By  this  system  of  buying  and  mixing,  farmers  claim 
to  be  able  to  secure  a  good  corn  fertilizer  for  less 
than  $20,  which  is,  apparently,  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  average  saving. 

Mr.  Derby,  with  his  simple  mixture  of  muriate  and 
dissolved  rock,  does  not  go  to  the  factory  at  all.  One 
bag  of  muriate  is  mixed  in  layers  with  three  or  four 
bags  of  rock,  and  worked  over  with  a  shovel.  This 
is  thrown  against  a  wire  screen  with  a  small  mesh 
several  times  as  needed — this  being  all  the  mixing 
that  is  deemed  necessary.  This  mixture  is  broad¬ 
casted  from  the  wagon  directly  upon  the  Crimson 
clover.  In  this  case  you  will  see  that  the  Crimson 
clover  is  a  whole  fertilizer  factory  in  itself.  The 
reader  must  remember  that  the  ability  to  grow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  to  perfection,  has  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  about  this  simple  method  of  fertilizing. 
The  silo  has  made  the  “  balanced-ration  ”  problem 
easy.  Give  a  cow  five  pounds  of  hay,  30  of  ensilage 
per  day,  and  a  pint  of  bran  for  each  quart  of  milk 
she  gives,  and  you  have  a  simple  formula.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  wood  ashes  or  its  equivalent  in  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  will  quickly  make  a  balanced 
plant  food  when  used  with  stable  manure  or  Crimson 
clover.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  these  Delaware 
farmers  seems  to  be  that  they  have  started  out  to 
fertilize  the  clover  rather  than  the  crop  that 
follows  it.  A  simple  mixture  of  chemicals 
will  answer  for  clover,  because  it  has  the 
power  to  turn  the  plain  rock  and  potash 
into  organized  forms  of  fertility  that  will 
serve  to  feed  any  crops  that  may  follow  it. 

Since  this  series  of  articles  was  begun, 
three  leading  questions  have  been  asked  : 

1.  What  is  dissolved  phosphate  rock  ? 

2.  Will  not  the  continued  use  of  Crimson 
clover  prove  injurious  to  fruits  by  givingtoo 
much  nitrogen,  as  stable  manure  sometimes 
does  ? 

3.  Will  not  the  continued  use  of  Crimson 
clover  and  acid  rock  sour  the  land  in  time, 
and  thus  prevent  the  growth  of  full  crops  ? 

These  are  good  questions,  and  1  shall  try 
to  answer  them  in  due  time.  h.  w.  c. 


idea  in  having  them  short  is  to  lessen  the  cost,  and 
insure  lightness  and  ease  in  handling.  The  top  of 
these  posts  just  nicely  comes  where  the  strain  on 
the  panels  is,  in  the  center  of  the  wooden  supports 
in  the  panel,  like  the  whiffletree  supports  of  a  wagon. 
They  are  fastened  to  the  stakes  or  posts  by  a  heavy 
wire  loop.  After  three  or  four  panels  have  thus  been 
erected,  loops  of  smaller  wire  hold  the  panels  to¬ 
gether  at  the  top  and  bottom  as  shown.  If  desired, 
wooden  panels  may  be  used  and  held  in  position  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  woven-wire  fencing,  being  so 
much  cheaper  and  lighter,  is  more  desirable,  and  far 
easier  handled.  One  wagon-load  of  wire  panels  thus 
constructed  would  fence  three  times  as  much  as 
wooden  ones  or  any  wooden  fence  one  can  erect,  and 
when  not  in  use,  can  be  piled  up  for  future  use. 

Canada.  a.  j.  snyder. 

The  “  Potomato.” 

It  is  now  over  six  years  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  called 
attention  to  Prof.  L  II.  Bailey’s  success  in  grafting 
the  tomato  upon  potato  stems.  We  are  now  able  to 
show  a  picture  (Fig.  57),  of  one  of  these  plants.  It  is 
taken  from  Bulletin  61  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station.  As  most  of  us  know,  the  tomato  is  first 
cousin  of  the  potato,  and  there  is  really  nothing  new 
or  remarkable  in  this  grafting.  No  economic  results 
can  come  from  this  union,  yet  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  tubers  will  form  without  potato  leaves, 
and  that  tomatoes  can  be  produced  without  potato 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Notes  on  Plums. — In  reply  to  the  query 
on  page  84,  whether  Satsuma  plum  will  root 
from  cuttiDgs,  I  have  tried  two  seasons  with 
considerable  quantities  of  Satsuma  cuttings, 
and  entirely  failed  to  make  any  live  or  root 
at  all.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Van  Deman’s 
statement  (page  529,  August  8,  1896)  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  root  Marianna  cuttings 
at  the  North,  and  nurserymen  at  the  North 
have  them  rooted  in  the  South,  I  have 
blundered  into  having  no  difficulty.  Three 
successive  seasons  I  have  made  cuttings 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  early  in  March,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition, 
they  are  set  out  inclining  45  degrees,  and 
with  one  or  two  buds  above  the  soil,  in  a 
place  somewhat  shaded,  taking  care  to  make 
the  earth  very  firm  about  the  bottom  end  of 
the  cutting.  About  three-quarters  of  them  grow. 
Usually,  the  larger  the  cutting,  the  greater  the 
growth;  some  cuttings  have  been  three-fourths  inchin 
diameter,  from  which  vigorous  growth  was  made.  I 
think  that  Satsuma,  grafted  or  budded  on  Marianna, 
makes  a  better  tree  than  on  its  own  roots,  for  the  root 
system  of  Marianna  can  hardly  be  excelled.  All  the 
nursery  catalogues  that  come  under  my  observation, 
if  they  say  anything  about  it,  still  say  that  the  Sat¬ 
suma  is  a  clingstone ;  with  me,  three-quarters  of 
them  are  freestones.  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  statement 
that  Wild  Goose  will  not  do  well  grafted  on  European 
stock,  is  a  surprise  to  me,  as  I  have  grafted  and 
budded  several  varieties  of  Americans  (not  Wild 
Goose,  however)  on  Europeans,  also  hybrids  on  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  vice  versa,  without  difficulty.  f. 

Connecticut. 

Another  Portable  Fence. — The  design,  Fig.  58, 
shows  the  construction  of  a  fence  of  the  Page  woven 
wire.  Hitherto  wire  portable  fences  were  found  to 
be  almost  impracticable  on  account  of  sag,  and  diffi¬ 
culty  in  rehandling,  unless  supported  by  wooden 
frames.  Fig.  58  shows  how  the  panels  are  constructed. 
Cut  the  woven  wire  the  length  the  panels  are  de¬ 
sired,  say  12  feet ;  then  support  each  end  of  the  panel 
with  a  1  x  2-inch  wooden  strip  of  the  height  required. 
Fasten  the  wires  with  pliers,  twisting  the  ends  of  the 
wire  around  the  sticks.  Be  careful  to  cat  the  wires 
all  of  the  same  length.  The  posts  consist  of  short 
stakes,  driven  into  the  ground  ;  they  may  be  of  iron, 
gas  pipe,  or  small,  round  cedar,  pine  or  tamarack.  The 


TOMATO  GRAFTED  ON  POTATO  ROOT,  “POTOMATO.”  Fig.  57 


roots.  Prof.  Bailey  says  that  one  grower  has  got  to 
the  point  of  calling  his  mongrel  “  Potomato”,  and 
he  expects  to  produce  compound  crops  of  potatoes 
and  tomatoes  from  seeds  or  tubers.  This  is  an 
absurd  statement,  though  we  fully  expect  to  see 
some  enterprising  (?)  seedsman  offering  such  seeds 
for  sale.  We  believe  that  an  expert  in  grafting  could 
make  some  money  by  preparing  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  and  offering  them  for  sale.  As  a  horti¬ 
cultural  curiosity,  we  think  that  a  limited  number 
would  sell  at  high  prices. 

Prof.  Bailey  says  that  the  plants  for  this  grafting 
were  grown  in  pots,  and  the  grafting  was  done  in  the 
greenhouse  when  the  plants  were  but  a  few  inches 
high.  All  sprouts  below  the  union  were  promptly 
removed.  When  put  out-doors,  the  parts  were  soon 
knit  together,  but  it  was  necessary  to  shelter  the 
plants  from  strong  winds.  The  picture  shows  that, 
where  the  tomato  was  grafted  on  potato,  a  light  crop 
was  produced  both  above  and  below  ground.  The 
tubers  seemed  to  be  perfect,  but  they  did  not  grow 
when  planted.  The  tomatoes  seemed  to  develop  their 
full  characteristic  flavor.  The  peculiar  thing  is  that 
the  tubers  were  “manufactured”  by  tomato  foliage. 
Where  the  potato  was  grafted  on  tomato  roots,  of 
course  there  were  no  tubers.  The  potato  tops,  while 
blooming  freely,  produced  no  seed  balls  —  which 
habit,  however,  is  true  of  vines  when  grown  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  public  may,  perhaps,  thank 
Prof.  Bailey  for  heading  off  some  startling  “novelty”. 
If  he  had  not  shown  the  truth  of  this  interesting 
“mongrel”,  some  one  would  most  likely  have  offered 
tubers  “from  tomato  leaves”  at  a  high  price  ! 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.) 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Cow  Pox. 

A.  F.,  Western  Mass. — One  of  my  cows  has  little  sores  on  her 
udder.  Some  say  it’s  cow  pox.  What  shall  I  give  her  to  cure  it  ? 

If  the  sores  are  really  due  to  cow  pox,  no  treatment 
is  necessary,  as  they  should  heal  naturally  without 
treatment  so  soon  as  the  disease  has  run  its  course, 
usually  requiring  10  to  15  days.  If  due  to  cow  pox,  the 
disease  will,  undoubtedly,  be  conveyed  to  the  other 
cows,  especially  if  in  milk.  If  not  contracted  by  any 
of  the  other  cows,  or  if  the  sores  do  not  heal  within 
two  weeks  (unless  aggravated  by  milking),  you  can 
feel  quite  certain  that  the  disease  is  not  cow  pox.  In 
that  case,  it  would  be  well  to  anoint  the  sores  with 
zinc  ointment  after  each  milking. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

li.  It.  C.,  Fulton,  Mich.— One  of  my  horses  seems  quite  well  ex¬ 
cept  that,  with  good  feed,  he  fails  to  get  fat.  He  seems  to  be 
troubled  to  urinate  and  voids  but  little  at  a  time.  He  eats, 
drinks  and  looks  well,  and  his  coat  looks  smooth,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  him  fat  enough  so  that  his  ribs  will  not  show  after  a 
day’s  work. 

Rub  the  loins  with  ammonia  liniment  (strong  aqua 
ammonia  and  sweet  oil,  equal  parts,  to  be 
well  shaken  before  using),  covering  an  area 
18  inches  long  by  12  inches  wide.  If  not 
blistered  by  the  first  application,  repeat  once 
a  week  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered. 
Allow  the  scabs  to  be  shed  naturally,  after 
which  the  blister  may  be  repeated  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Give  the  horse  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  his  feed  night  and  morning  : 
Sulphate  of  iron,  three  ounces;  nitrate  of 
potash,  six  ounces  ;  powdered  gentian,  eight 
ounces  ;  mix  and  make  into  24  powders.  You 
should  have  given  the  ration  you  are  feeding, 
to  enable  me  to  make  a  change  if  desired. 
One-half  pint  oil  meal  or  ground  flax  seed 
added  to  the  grain  ration  night  and  morning 
would,  probably,  improve  the  general  con¬ 
dition.  If  there  is  constipation,  or  the  bowels 
are  slow  to  move,  give  pint  doses  of  raw 
linseed  oil  once  every  three  days  until  re¬ 
lieved. 

Ringworm  on  Cow  ;  Indigestion  in  a  Horse. 

C.  K.  D.,  Hayward ,  Wis. — 1.  The  hair  is  coming  oft 
around  my  cow’o  horns  and  on  her  cheeks,  and  there 
is  a  wbitescab  where  it  comes  off.  She  is  giving  milk, 
is  due  to  calve  in  eight  weeks,  and  eats  well,  both 
grain  and  hay.  2.  What  shall  I  give  one  of  my  horses  ? 
He  has  a  ravenous  appetite,  but  what  he  eats  seems 
to  do  no  good.  He  is  rather  poor,  while  his  mate  is 
hog  fat  on  less  feed.  It  is  a  driving  team. 

1.  The  trouble  is  ringworm,  a  parasitic 
disease  of  the  hair.  Paint  thoroughly  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine.  One  or 
two  applications  will  kill  the  parasites,  after 
which  the  patches  should  heal  without  any 
further  trouble.  2.  The  horse  is,  evidently, 
suffering  from  chronic  indigestion.  Give 
one  of  the  following  powders  in  his  feed 
twice  daily  :  Powdered  nux  vomica,  three 
ounces ;  sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound  ; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  powdered  gentian,  of  each 
four  ounces  ;  mix  and  make  into  24  powders.  If 
there  be  no  improvement,  try  a  course  of  arsenic. 
Give  one-tablespoonful  doses  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  once  daily  on  the  feed  for  one  week,  then  two- 
tablespoonful  doses  once  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Cow  Fails  to  Come  to  Her  Milk. 

F.  If.  L.,  Northampton,  Mass. — I  have  a  cow  that  always  has 
given  18  quarts  per  day,  but  this  time  when  she  calved,  she 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  give  more  than  four  or  live.  She  makes 
up  a  good  udder,  and  looks  before  she  is  milked  as  though  she 
would  fill  the  pail,  but  doesn’t  do  it.  She  is  a  large  cow,  about 
eight  years  old,  and  never  has  been  grained  very  high.  What  is 
the  matter,  and  is  there  any  cure  ? 

The  cow  is,  evidently,  out  of  condition  in  some  par¬ 
ticular,  but  where,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  a  cow  that  is  in  apparent 
good  health,  to  have  an  “  off  year”  in  which  she  fails 
to  come  up  to  previous  records.  She  may  or  may  not 
come  to  her  milk  again  after  the  next  calving.  If 
with  good  care  and  a  liberal  ration  she  fails  to  come 
up  to  her  usual  record  after  a  few  weeks,  I  would 
advise  fattening  for  the  butcher,  unless  the  cow  is 
especially  valuable,  or  desirable  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  in  which  case  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  her 
over. 

Interfering  Horse  with  Cracked  Hoof. 

C.  D .,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.—I  have  a  very  fine  saddle  horse,  which 
seems  to  have  poor  hoofs.  The  right  front  hoof  is  cracked  straight 
up  and  down,  and  they  also  break  off  all  around  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  coffin  bone.  He  also  interferes  while  traveling,  and 
overreaches  and  strikes  the  front  feet  just  below  and  sometimes 
on  the  sensitive  frog.  As  there  is  no  scientific  horseshoer  here 
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I  cannot  have  it  stopped,  although  I  have  tried  heavy  shoes  on 
him,  and  light  shoes,  also;  he  throws  the  heavy  ones  off,  and 
whenever  he  overreaches,  he  knocks  the  light  front  shoes  off. 
Could  you  describe  a  set  of  shoes  that  would  stop  this  over-reach¬ 
ing  or,  perhaps,  some  good  boot  that  is  made  for  the  purpose? 
Also  a  remedy  that  is  good  for  toughening  and  healing  the 
hoofs  ? 

This  case  is  too  complicated  to  be  satisfactorily 
treated  by  correspondence.  If  possible,  the  horse 
should  be  taken  to  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  can  personally  treat  the  cracked  hoof  and  direct 
the  shoeing.  A  mild  blister  applied  to  the  coronet, 
and  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  longer,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  occasional  applications  of  hot  tar,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  growth  and  toughness  of  the  hoof. 


Food  and  Care  for  Winter  Lambs. 

A.  It.  Ii.,  Drewry's  Bluff ,  Va. — What  is  a  good  plan  for  sheep 
pens  for  feeding  sheep  on  a  large  scale  with  or  without  feed 
stored  in  the  same  buildings?  We  are  feeding  1,100  sheep  25 
bushels  of  corn  daily,  one  feed  of  cow-pea  and  Soja-bean  hay, 
with  the  grain  partially  matured,  aud  one  feed  of  mixed-grass 
hay.  Can  we  improve  on  this  feed  ?  Would  bran  or  linseed  meal 
pay  for  using  in  connection  with  this  ration?  What  is  the  best 
feed  for  sheep  that  have  lambs  in  January,  and  for  the  lambs 
that  they  may  be  ready  for  the  early  New  York  market  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sheep  being  fed  are 
full-grown,  being  fed  simply  for  fattening.  This 
being  so,  I  would  advise  putting  them  in  pens  not 
more  than  10  feet  wide,  with  a  rack  for  feeding  con¬ 
stituting  one  side,  and  the  sheep  may  be  put,  not 
more  than  25  in  each  pen,  and  the  pens  just  long 
enough  so  as  to  afford  feeding  room  for  the  sheep  at 
the  racks.  Of  course  the  length  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  sheep,  and  if  the  room  is  not  less  than 
eight  feet  high,  and  well  ventilated,  it  would  afford 
plenty  of  air  space  and  good  air  for  them.  The  pens 
must  be  kept  dry  and  well  littered  so  as  not  to  get 
filthy,  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water 
must  be  provided,  and  the  troughs  must  be  cleaned 
out  at  least  once  a  day.  No  animal  wants  water 
oftener  than,  or  is  half  so  particular  to  have  it  per¬ 
fectly  clean  as,  a  fattening  sheep. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  cow  peas  or 
Soja  beans,  but  from  what  I  read  of  them,  I  take  it 
that  they  are  both  rather  constipating,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  the  corn  is,  and  I  would  add  the  equivalent  of 
five  bushels  of  corn  in  wheat  bran  in  place  of  five 
bushels  of  the  corn,  using  20  bushels  corn,  and  wheat 
bran  of  the  value  of  the  other  five  bushels.  At  the 
present  price  of  bran,  the  manure  would  pay  for  it, 
and  besides,  it  would  lighten  up  the  corn.  But  if  A. 
R.  B.  had  built  a  silo  and  put  enough  of  the  corn  with 
the  stalks  into  it,  so  that  he  could  now  be  feeding 
about  four  pounds  of  this  to  every  100  pounds  live 
weight  of  sheep,  he  would  see  a  wonderful  difference 
in  the  gain,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  sheep 
getting  the  stretches,  which  there  is  now  if  he  feeds 
much  over  90  days.  I  would  not  think  of  trying  to 
make  the  most  money  in  feeding  sheep  without 
ensilage,  any  more  than  cattle,  and  if  A.  R.  B.  will 
try  the  ensilage  over  winter,  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  dry  feed. 

“  What  is  the  best  feed  for  sheep  that  have  lambs 
in  January,  and  for  the  lambs  ?”  This  is  a  different 
question  entirely,  and  one  that  opens  up  the  question 
of  winter  lamb  raising.  We  are  not  now  feeding  for 
fat,  but  to  give  the  greatest  vigor  and  have  the  ewes 
produce  the  largest  lambs,  most  milk,  and  put  the 
lambs  quickest  into  market  and  in  prime  order.  First, 
then,  we  must  feed  for  health  and  to  have  the  ewe 
bring  forth  a  strong  lamb,  and  when  the  lamb  is 
born,  she  must  have  plenty  of  milk  for  it.  All  these 
require  the  ewe  to  have  a  succulent,  laxative  food 
with  plenty  of  bone  material.  We  used  to  hear  that 
they  must  not  be  grained  until  the  lamb  was  born, 
but  that  fallacy  was  long  since  exploded.  It  is  now 
our  custom  to  begin  graining  ewes  as  soon  as  they 
are  put  into  winter  quarters,  but  we  give  no  corn 
until  after  lambing.  The  best  of  all  grain  for  preg¬ 
nant  ewes  is  wheat  bran,  and  they  will  not  eat  enough 
to  do  them  any  harm  if  given  all  they  will  eat.  They 
should,  also,  have  plenty  of  succulent  food,  as  this 
will  keep  the  bowels  loose,  and  provide  for  an  abund¬ 
ant  flow  of  milk.  Ensilage  is  excellent,  so  are  almost 
any  kind  of  roots  ;  but  if  we  could  have  our  choice, 
we  would  prefer  both  ensilage  and  roots,  and  if  ewes 
are  kept  warmly  housed,  we  should  not  be  afraid  of 
their  eating  too  much.  Of  course,  clover  hay  is  the 
ideal  forage  for  breeding  ewes  or  those  raising  winter 
lambs,  but  cow  peas  and  Soja  beans  must  be  good,  as 
both  are  very  nitrogenous. 

After  the  lambs  are  born,  the  ewes  may  have  a  little 
corn  mixed  with  the  grain  ration,  but  not  too  much 
unless  it  be  intended  to  fatten  them.  The  lambs  may 
be  fed  a  mixture  of  linseed  meal,  bran  and  cracked 
corn,  and  as  they  get  older,  the  proportion  of  corn 
may  be  increased.  Ours  will  always  eat  new-process 
linseed  meal  the  first  of  anything,  and  then  we  mix 
bran  with  it  about  half  and  half,  and  soon  put  in  a 
little  corn  broken  each  kernel  into  two  or  four  pieces. 


They  should  have  “creeps”  or  pens  where  they  can 
go  apart  from  the  ewes,  to  eat  as  often  as  and  when 
they  like.  They  should  also  have  roots  of  some  kind. 
Mangels  are  good,  so  they  can  eat  as  often  and  much 
as  they  please.  After  the  first  lot  have  been  shipped, 
it  will  crowd  the  next  lot  rapidly  forward  if  they  are 
taught  to  follow  the  shepherd  and  suck  the  ewes  from 
which  the  lambs  have  been  taken,  whenever  he 
catches  them.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  by  simply 
taking  hold  of  the  top- knot  of  the  ewe  and  pinching 
it  so  that  she  will  think  of  nothing  else,  a  lamb  will 
rush  for  each  side  and  quickly  take  all  the  milk. 
When  they  do  this,  they  will  grow  very  rapidly.  But 
the  raising  of  winter  lambs  is  a  scientific  operation, 
and  can’t  be  taught  in  so  short  an  article. 

Clover  and  Permanent  Pasture  in  Maryland. 

F.  B.  It.,  Cumberland,  Md. — 1.  I  wish  to  sow  some  land  that  I 
had  plowed  last  fall,  to  clover  in  early  spring'.  Would  you  advise 
sowing  the  clover  seed  alone,  or  with  oats,  or  some  each  way  ? 
My  object  is  to  get  a  heavy  growth  to  plow  under.  Part  of  the 
land  is  light  slate  land  and  some  heavy  with  clay  subsoil.  2. 
Would  you  advise  sowing  seed  in  spring  for  permanent  pasture  ? 
If  so,  what  are  the  best  varieties  aud  the  quantity  required  per 
acre  ? 

Ans. — 1.  As  it  is  clover  you  are  after,  sow  clover 
seed  by  itself.  The  so-called  nurse  or  shade  crops 
are  not  only  of  no  use,  but  a  positive  injury,  especially 
in  a  dry  season.  On  our  soils — which  run  from  light 
sandy  loams  to  stiff  clay  loams,  with  clay  subsoil 
under  all — I  have  found  that  comparatively  late  spring 
seeding  of  clover  has  given  the  best  stands.  I  begin 
early  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  keep  it  up  until,  say, 
May  15,  in  order  to  have  a  fine,  moist  seed  bed,  and 
also,  to  allow  weed  seeds  to  germinate  and  be  killed. 
Some  weeds  do  grow  after  seeding,  but  I  discourage 
them  by  mowing  several  times  during  the  season, 
always  raising  the  cutting  bar  high  enough  not  to 
injure  the  clover.  F.  B.  R.  undoubtedly  intends  to  use 
Red  clover,  and  for  a  fertilizer  here,  it  is  thought  to 
take  two  seasons’  growth  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  Red  clover.  Now,  if  he  wishes  to  grow  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  crop  to  make  a  growth  fit  to  turn  down  this 
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season  for  a  wheat  crop  this  fall,  I  think  that  he 
would  better  use  Black  cow  peas,  seeded  with  a  wheat 
drill  with  every  other  tooth  taken  up,  so  that  the 
drills  will  be  16  inches  apart.  Use  one  bushel  of  seed 
per  acre,  after  fitting  the  soil  as  for  clover  seed,  and 
after  settled  warm  weather  has  come.  Turn  under 
when  the  seed  pods  are  all  well  started,  but  no  seed 
matured.  Good  land  will  give  a  heavy  cow-pea  crop 
without  any  fertilizers.  It  the  land  is  poor,  use  a 
mixture  of  200  pounds  of  dissolved  phosphate  rock  or 
basic  slag  and  50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  or  its 
equivalent  per  acre,  drilled  in  with  the  seed.  If  he 
wish  to  grow  a  crop  to  enrich  the  soil  for  a  crop  in 
1898,  still  use  Black  cow  peas  ;  turn  under  in  early 
August,  roll  the  ground  and  fit  it  for  Crimson  clover, 
seeding  by  September  1.  Again  use  the  above  dress¬ 
ing  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  if  he  wish  the  best 
results.  If  the  Crimson  clover  stands  well  and  makes 
a  good  fall  growth,  the  soil  is  richer,  deeper,  and  full 
of  humus.  Turn  the  clover  under  early  enough  to 
insure  that  it  does  not  rob  the  soil  of  moisture.  Cul¬ 
tivate  for  a  good  seed  bed,  then  plant,  and  expect, 
with  proper  treatment  of  the  growing  crop,  large 
returns.  In  Delaware,  such  a  course  of  treatment 
will  raise  the  yield  of  corn  from  10  bushels  per  acre  to 
00  bushels  or  over  per  acre  in  the  time  I  have  named. 

2.  Yes,  seed  in  the  spring,  make  a  fine  seed  bed 
by  treating  the  soil  as  for  Red  clover  seeding  as 
described.  Give  also  the  same  mowing  treatment 
during  the  first  season.  Leave  the  cuttings  where 
they  fall  unless  they  are  so  heavy  as  to  smother  the 
tender  plants.  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  as  a  top-dressing  worked  in  as  the 
seed  is  covered.  Here  I  have  had  good  success  with 
one  bushel  of  Orchard  grass,  two  quarts  of  Timothy, 
two  quarts  of  Red  clover,  two  quarts  of  Crimson 
clover,  one  pint  of  White  clover,  per  acre.  If  the  soil 
suited,  I  would  use,  say,  one-half  bushel  of  Orchard 
grass,  one-quarter  bushel  of  Red-top,  one-quarter 
bushel  of  Blue  grass,  four  quarts  of  Timothy,  two 
quarts  of  Red  clover,  two  quarts  of  Crimson  clover, 
one  pint  of  White  clover.  The  Crimson  clover  will 
grow  and  furnish  fertility  to  the  soil  the  first  year. 
The  other  clovers  will  continue  to  feed  the  soil  and 
ought  to  be  removed  as  they  die  out.  As  a  rule,  any 
good  grass  which  does  well  in  a  section  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  added  to  a  mixture  for  permanent  pasture. 

Delaware.  s.  h.  derby. 


Sulphate  of  Iron  for  Spraying. 

\V.  II.  L.,  \V internet,  Iowa. — Would  not  a  weak  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  be  beneficial  as  a  spraying  liquid  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  iron  sulphate  or  copperas 
for  spraying,  I  quote  from  Mr.  E  G.  Lodeman,  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  “Copperas  is  a  green, 
crystalline  substance,  and  when  finely  broken  up,  it 
bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  granulated  copper  sul¬ 
phate  or  blue  vitriol ;  and  as  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  latter,  it  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  adulterat¬ 
ing  the  copper  salt.  Iron  sulphate  dissolves  readily 
in  water.  The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  may  be 
used  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  this 
compound.  This  test  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipi¬ 
tate  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
but  with  a  dilute  solution,  it  merely  gives  the  same 
color  to  the  liquid,  without  the  formation  of  a  pre¬ 
cipitate.  With  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  test  forms  a 
deep  blue  precipitate,  very  easily  distinguished.  If 
there  is  any  question  as  to  the  purity  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  this  test  may  be  easily  used  and  the  adultera¬ 
tion  detected,  provided  the  sulphate  of  iron  has  been 
used  as  an  adulterant.  Iron  sulphate  is  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  value  as  an  insecticide,  and  its  use  as  a  fungicide 
is  very  limited.  Iron  is  not  nearly  so  efficient  in  this 
respect  as  copper  is,  so  the  latter  is  almost  invariably 
preferred,  except  when  the  plants  to  be  treated  are 
dormant.  The  iron  salt  may  then  be  used  as  follows  : 
Iron  sulphate,  four  to  eight  pounds  ;  water,  one  gal¬ 
lon.  All  parts  should  be  thoroughly  treated  with 
this  solution ;  but  the  value  of  the  operation  has,  in 
most  cases,  still  to  be  determined. 

“  Against  anthracnose  of  the  grape,  the  following 
application  has  shown  itself  to  be  of  great  value,  and 
it  is  regularly  used  by  European  vineyardists  :  Hot 
water,  100  parts  ;  iron  sulphate,  as  much  as  die  water 
will  dissolve  ;  sulphuric  acid,  one  part.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  using  this  preparation,  as  it 
is  exceedingly  caustic  and  will  injure  machinery, 
clothes,  and  nearly  everything  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  It  is  generally  applied  with  a  swab  made 
by  tying  rags  about  the  end  of  a  stick.  Dormant 
vines  are  uninjured  by  the  treatment.” 

Thus  the  results  thus  far  obtained  with  iron  sul¬ 
phate,  would  scarcely  seem  to  justify  further  experi¬ 
ments  with  it ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can 
ever  rival  in  effectiveness  the  copper  sulphate. 

Some  Facts  About  the  Codling  Moth. 

II.  yV.,  Clinton,  III. — The  Codling  moth  is  a  very  bad  pest  here. 
1.  If  the  apples  are  sprayed  in  May,  does  the  poison  stay  in  the 
blossom  end  of  the  apple  all  summer  to  kill  the  later  broods  ?  2. 

Suppose  that  I  spray  my  orchard,  but  my  near  neighbor  does 
not,  will  that  make  my  apples  more  wormy  ?  3.  Does  the  Codling 
moth  breed  in  the  Red  haw,  wild  crab,  or  other  wild  fruits  ?  I 
watched  the  moths  closely  the  past  season,  and  found  plenty  of 
hatching  worms  and  moths  from  July  on,  till  the  winter  apples 
were  gathered.  There  were  no  distinct  broods,  as  they  overlapped 
each  other. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  I  think  that  some  of  the  poison  would 
remain  in  the  calyx  cup  or  blossom  end  of  the  apple 
all  summer,  if  the  trees  were  thoroughly  and  liber¬ 
ally  sprayed  with  Paris-green  in  May.  But  our 
observations  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1896 
indicate  that  more  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  later 
broods  enter  the  apples  from  the  sides,  especially 
where  a  leaf  touches  the  fruit,  than  at  the  blossom 
end.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  caterpillars  of  the 
second  and  later  broods  can  be  reached  with  a  Paris- 
green  spray  unless  some  of  the  poison,  applied  just 
after  the  petals  fall  for  the  first  brood,  remains  in 
the  calyx  cup  all  summer.  A  careful  chemical  analysis 
of  many  calyx  cups  cut  from  ripe  apples  that  were 
thoroughly  sprayed  only  in  May  would  give  us  some 
definite  data  on  this  question.  2.  No.  If  you  do  not 
spray  at  all,  however,  some  of  the  moths  might 
migrate  from  the  neighbor’s  orchard  into  yours. 
Doubtless  the  moths  do  fly  from  one  orchard  to 
another  to  some  extent,  but  we  have  no  definite  data 
on  this  point.  Of  course,  a  neighboring  orchard 
infested  by  any  kind  of  injurious  insect  or  fungus 
disease  and  which  is  never  sprayed,  is  always  a 
menace  to  other  orchards  nearby.  But  this  fact 
should  not  convince  a  man  that  there  is  no  use  for 
him  to  spray  his  orchard.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  to  show  that  remarkable  results  may  come 
from  spraying  where  only  a  fence  separates  the 
sprayed  and  the  neglected  orchard.  Spray  whether 
your  neighbor  does  or  not.  If  you  do  it  thoroughly 
and  intelligently,  your  results  will  be  such  an  object 
lesson,  that  only  the  most  shiftless  of  your  neighbors 
can  help  “doing  likewise.”  3.  Yes,  the  Codling  moth 
breeds  very  freely  in  the  haws  and  wild  crab  apples  ; 
I  do  not  know  that  it  breeds  in  any  other  wild  fruits. 
The  fact  that  the  insect  breeds  in  these  wild  fruits  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  it  is  not  exterminated 
in  an  orchard  that  is  sprayed  thoroughly  year  after 
year.  It  is  true  that  the  caterpillars  of  all  sizes  may 
be  found  in  the  apples  from  June  on  all  through  the 
summer  and  even  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
And  the  broods  thus  do  overlap.  Doubtless  only  two- 
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broods  occur  in  Illinois  ;  in  New  York  State,  we 
usually  have  but  one  brood  ;  in  the  Far  West — 
Oregon  and  Washington — they  have  three  or  four. 

m.  v.  s. 

Dwarf  Pears  in  Texas  ;  Red  Haw. 

C.  W.  G.,  Tayahoale,  Texas.— I  have  a  dwarf  pear  orchard  of 
750  trees  set  in  equilateral  triangles,  15  feet  each  way,  which 
makes  the  rows  about  13  feet  8  inches  apart.  The  trees  have 
been  set  one  and  two  years.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  I 
could  double  the  number  of  trees  by  setting  one  between  each 
two  in  the  row,  which  would  make  the  trees  stand  714  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  13  feet  8  inches  apart.  The  orchard  is 
given  clean  cultivation,  and  grown  entirely  by  irrigation.  I 
would  like  to  double  the  number  if  it  would  not  bring  the  trees 
too  thick  on  the  ground.  My  dwarfs  are  on  quince  roots,  but  I 
see  a  good  many  advocating  the  common.  Red  haw  as  a  stock  for 
a  dwarf.  Have  any  trees  been  grown  on  this;  if  so,  how  do  they 
compare  with  quince  roots,  and  how  should  the  heps  be  handled 
to  get  seedlings  to  the  best  advantage?  I  am  intending  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  them,  and  have  a  lot  stratified  at  present,  but  do 
not  know  whether  to  plant  out  this  spring  or  leave  stratified  until 
next  spring. 

Ans. — Fifteen  feet  is  rather  wider  apart  than  dwarf 
pear  trees  should  be  set,  but  7 X  feet  is  too  close  ;  12 
feet  would  be  about  right.  But  if  C.  W.  G  has  plenty 
of  land,  be  need  not  begrudge  the  ground  they 
occupy.  They  will  grow  and,  in  time,  occupy  about  all 
the  space,  especially  if  the  trees  were  set  deep  enough 
to  strike  pear  roots.  I  have  never  known  of  Red 
haw  being  used  as  a  root  upon  which  to  work  the 
pear,  except  in  a  small,  experimental  way.  The  final 
result  I  do  not  know.  I  have  repeatedly  top-grafted 
the  pear  on  this  stock,  and  found  that  it  did  well.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  it  is  worth  a  trial  as  a  dwarf  or 
semi  dwarf  stock,  for  the  Red  haw  grows  more 
thriftily  than  the  quince.  I  would  plant  the  seeds 
this  spring.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

A  Peach  Orchard ;  What  Varieties  ? 

W.  C.  K.,  Vouglassville ,  Pa. — 1.  I  planted  a  peach  orchard  two 
years  ago  this  spring.  Last  spring,  I  cut  the  trees  back  to  buds, 
and  would  like  to  know  how  I  should  trim  them  this  spring,  as 
they  made  a  strong  growth  last  year.  2.  I  intend  to  enlarge 
my  orchard  in  the  spring,  and  would  like  to  know  what  varieties 
to  plant  so  that  they  will  prove  the  most  profitable. 

Ans  — 1.  Cut  back  one-third  to  one-half  of  last  year’s 
growth.  2.  Elberta  is  very  popular  in  the  markets 
now,  but  more  of  it  is  being  planted  than  any  other, 
and  by  the  time  all  the  young  trees  get  to  bearing, 
there  may  be  a  glut  of  this  variety.  I  would  plant 
some  Elberta,  if  there  are  not  many  trees  of  it  in  the 
other  setting,  and  some  Bishop  Family  Favorite  and 
Walker.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Hardiness  of  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts 

F.  M.  Ji..  Hingham ,  Mass.— 1.  Are  any  of  the  new  chestnuts  or 
Japan  walnuts  hardy  enough  for  eastern  Massachusetts?  2. 
How  about  the  dwarf  English  walnuts  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  I  believe  that  they  are  all  hardy 
enough  to  endure  an  average  winter  in  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  2.  Some  varieties  of  the  Persian  (improp¬ 
erly  called  English),  walnuts,  wiLl  endure  the  climate 
of  Massachusetts,  hut  their  profitable  culture  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful.  H.  E.  v.  D. 

Some  Fruits  for  Colorado. 

M.  E.  8.,  Canon  City ,  Col.— 1.  Which  strawberry  would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  for  profit— Brandy  wine,  M  trshall  or  Win.  Belt  ?  2. 

Is  the  Oregon  Evergreen  blackberry  of  any  value  ?  3.  What  are 
three  of  the  most  hardy  and  most  profitable  blackberries  for  this 
climate?  4.  Which  are  a  few  of  the  most  hardy  plums?  5.  Do 
you  consider  the  Paragon  apple  all  right  for  general  planting? 
6.  Which  is  considered  the  most  hardy  sweet  cherry  ?  None  of 
them  that  I  have  heard  of  seems  to  be  quite  hardy  here,  but  I 
would  like  to  try  a  few  of  the  best  ?  7.  Wnat  are  two  of  the  best 

winter  pears  for  this  climate  ? 

Ans. — 1.  All  are  good,  but  Wm.  Belt  is,  perhaps, 
the  best.  Marshall  is  very  large  and  coarse,  but  of 
poor  quality.  When  at  Canon  City  in  1892,  I  found 
the  Jucunda  the  leading  variety.  This  seemed  very 
remarkable,  as  it  had  been  tried  and  almost  generally 
discarded  about  25  years  ago,  because  of  its  defective 
root  system  ;  but  the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions 
afforded  by  irrigation  seemed  to  overcome  this  fault. 
If  a  strawberry  will  do  well  anywhere,  it  ought  to 
flourish  under  culture  as  it  is  usually  practiced  in  the 
irrigated  regions  of  the  West.  2.  No,  it  is  of  little 
value.  It  is  very  tender,  has  to  be  trellised.  because 
of  its  very  trailing  habit,  and  does  not  often  bear 
well.  3.  Snyder,  Stone  and  Taylor  are  among  the 
best  of  the  very  hardy  blackberries.  Early  Harvest, 
Early  King  and  Wilson  are  three  of  the  very  early 
kinds,  but  they  need  to  be  laid  down  in  the  fall  and 
covered  with  earth  in  eastern  Colorado  to  prevent 
winterkilling.  4.  Rockford,  Ocheeda,  Hawkeye,  Gay¬ 
lord,  Stoddard,  American  Eagle  and  Van  Deman  are 
varieties  of  Prunus  Americana,  which  is  the  hardiest 
species  of  plum  now  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 
They  are  all  productive,  red  and  attractive  in  color 
and  of  fair  quality.  Whitaker,  Wild  Goose  and 
Milton  of  the  P.  hortulana  type  are  a  little  less 
hardy,  but  much  earlier  and  fully  as  profitable.  Of 
the  Japanese  class,  Red  June,  Abundance,  Burbank 
and  Hale  are  among  the  best.  All  these  are  suitable 
to  the  climate  of  Colorado  and  among  the  most  profit¬ 
able  plums  now  being  grown.  5  Paragon  apple  is  a 
seedling  of  Winesap  that  originated  in  Tennessee, 
and  is  thought  by  those  who  have  tried  it  to  be  an 


improvement  on  that  old  standard.  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  is  often  called  Paragon,  and  is  of  very  similar 
character,  some  thinking  it  the  better  of  the  two.  6. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  variety  of  the  “sweet”  type 
of  the  cherry  will  succeed  in  eastern  Colorado.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  class  all  the  varieties  of  Prunus  avinus  [?] 
as  “  sweet”  cherries,  because  they  are  not  all  sweet. 
The  species  is  properly  divided  into  four  types  : 
Mazzards,  Hearts,  Bigarreaus  and  Dukes.  The  Duke 
type  is  the  hardiest  one.  The  varieties  are  mild  in 
flavor,  but  not  sweet.  Mayduke  and  Hortense  are 
among  the  best  of  them.  7.  Lawrence  and  Krull  are 
good  winter  pears.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Nut  Trees  for  Michigan. 

P.  W.  B.,  Ithaca ,  Mich. — I  wish  to  plant  this  spring  a  half  dozen 
nut  trees.  What  will  be  best  ?  The  mercury  has  been  as  low  as 
20  degrees  below  zero,  but  rarely  drops  to  15  degrees  below.  I 
wish  to  consider  home  consumption  first,  and  market  secondary. 
Is  Catalpa  speciosa  a  good  street  shade  tree  ? 

Ans. — We  would  advise  our  friend  to  confine  him¬ 
self,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Japan  chestnuts, 
Ridgely  and  Paragon.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the 
Japan  walnuts  would  not  be  amiss.  We  think  that 
one  or  two  of  the  hardiest  and  best  of  the  pecans 
might  stand  his  climate.  Catalpa  speciosa  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  street  shade  tree. 

New  Fruits  for  a  Small  Place. 

•I.  F.  W.,  Peru.  Ind. — 1.  Is  the  Early  Ohio  grape  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Champion  ?  Is  it  of  good  quality  ?  Is  it  earlier  than 
Champion?  Is  it  hardy?  2.  Describe  the  Campbell’s  Early 
grape.  Is  it  the  best  early  grape  for  general  planting?  Is  it 
earlier  than  Champion?  Is  it  better  than  Early  Ohio?  3. 
Are  the  Columbian  Imperial  and  Columbian  grape  the  same? 
4.  Describe  the  Hosford  Mammoth  grape.  Is  it  good  for 
general  planting?  Is  it  larger  or  better  for  general  plant¬ 
ing  than  the  Eaton  ?  5.  Is  the  Ulster  Prolific  grape  as  good 

for  general  planting  as  Brighton?  6.  Is  the  Leader  grape  as 
sweet  as  Martha  ?  Is  it  good  for  extensive  planting  ?  Has  it 
any  special  merit  ?  7.  In  our  section  of  country,  the  Catawba, 

Clinton  and  Elvira  grapes  generally  ripen.  Which  are  the  best 
new  black,  red  and  white  grapes  ?  8.  Is  the  Highland  grape 

hardy  and  good  for  general  planting  ?  Is  it  of  very  large  size  and 
good  quality  ?  9.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Triumph  grape  ?  10. 

Is  the  Brilliant  grape  hardy  and  good  for  general  planting?  Is 
it  as  good  quality  as  Delaware  ?  Is  the  vine  a  strong  grower  ? 
11.  Which  are  the  best  of  the  following  list  of  grapes  for  general 
planting:  Brighton,  Ulster  Prolific,  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Brilliant, 
Alice,  Empire  State,  Hayes  and  Leader?  12.  Describe  the  Bis¬ 
marck  apple.  Is  it  grafted  on  Paradise  stock  ?  13.  Is  the  Buffalo- 
berry  good  for  general  planting  ?  14.  Is  the  White  Transparent 

currant  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  White  Grape  ?  15.  What  do 

you  think  of  the  new  red  currant,  Pomona  ?  Has  it  few  and 
small  seeds?  Does  it  yield  more  fruit  than  any  other  currant ? 
Is  it  belter  than  other  currants  ?  10.  Which  are  the  best,  for 
general  planting,  of  the  following  list  of  new  currants:  Pomona, 
North  Star,  Moore’s  Ruby,  London  Market  and  Red  Cross  ?  Are 
any  of  them  better  than  Fay  ?  17.  Describe  the  London  Market 

currant.  18.  Give  a  description  of  the  Strawberry-raspberry. 
Does  it  sprout  like  the  red  raspberries  ?  Is  it  hardy  and  fit  for 
general  planting  ?  Do  the  canes  die  down  in  the  fall  and  sprout 
up  in  the  spring?  19.  Describe  the  Golden  Mayberry.  Is  it 
hardy  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  fruited  the  Early  Ohio  grape  two 
seasons.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  black  grapes,  but 
the  berry  is  small,  bunch  small  and  quality  much 
like  that  of  Champion.  The  vine  is  hardy.  2.  We 
have  already  described  Campbell’s  Early  grape.  It 
is  not  so  early  as  the  Champion.  It  is  of  fine  quality, 
ripening  in  Delaware,  O.,  the  latter  part  of  August. 
The  skin  is  firmer  than  that  of  the  Concord.  It  is  so 
far  superior  to  Early  Ohio  in  every  way  except  in 
earliness,  that  no  comparison  need  be  made.  3.  The 
Columbian  Imperial  or  Jumbo  is  said  to  be  hardy  and 
prolific,  and  the  berries  are  sometimes  inch  in 
diameter.  The  Columbian  is  similar  to  Moore’s  Early 
and  the  vine  is  said  to  be  hardy.  4.  We  have  not, 
thus  far,  been  able  to  distinguish  the  Hosford’s  Mam¬ 
moth  from  the  Eaton.  5.  The  berry  is  not  as  large 
as  the  Brighton,  the  bunch  is  more  compact,  the  skin 
rather  firmer,  the  blossom  perfect ;  but  we  do  not 
think  the  quality  so  good.  6.  The  Leader  has  not,  as 
yet,  fruited  with  us.  The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 
Painesville,  0.,  will  give  you  the  information  you 
desire.  7.  We  know  of  no  better  late  grape  than 
Mills.  Alice  is,  perhaps,  the  best  new  red  grape, 
Pocklington  the  best  late  white  grape,  though  not 
new.  8.  Yes,  the  Highland  is  hardy  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  late  grape  where  it  succeeds.  The  berry  is  of 
large  size  and  good  quality.  It  is  a  good  shipper.  9. 
It  is  a  handsome  white  grape  of  good  quality,  and 
succeeds  well  in  the  South.  10.  It  is  a  first-rate 
grape  where  it  will  succeed.  It  has  not  been  suffic¬ 
iently  tried  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  other  ques¬ 
tions.  11.  Brighton,  Ulster,  Brilliant,  Alice  and 
Empire  State.  12.  The  Bismarck  apple  is  golden 
yellow,  large  and  handsome  ;  flesh  sub-acid,  tender 
and  of  fine  quality.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  productive, 
bearing  when  but  two  or  three  years  old.  This  is 
what  we  are  told.  We  do  not  know  what  stock  is 
used.  13.  Yes,  moderately  so,  both  for  its  fruit  and 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  The  sexes  should  be  planted 
close  together.  14.  The  White  Transparent  is  the 
White  Dutch.  It  is  better  in  quality  than  the  White 
Grape,  but  the  berries  and  bunches  are  much  smaller. 
15.  We  have  not  tried  Pomona.  It  is  said  to  be 
immensely  productive.  16.  We  would  prefer  Fay  or 
the  Cherry  to  any  of  them.  17.  We  do  not  know  it. 


18.  We  have  already  described  it  several  times  ;  it  is 
a  worthless  affair.  The  roots  are  hardy  and  sucker 
badly.  The  canes  die  in  the  fall.  19.  In  a  few  words, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  large,  yellow  raspberry  with 
seeds  no  larger  than  those  of  strawberries.  It  is  not 
hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Girdling  Peach  Trees  to  Hasten  Ripening. 

S.  If .  J.,  Mound,  La. — When  and  how  shall  I  girdle  peach  trees 
in  order  to  make  the  fruit  ripen  earlier  ?  I  have  a  great  many 
Chinese  Cling  peach  trees,  and  if  the  fruit  ripen  at  the  right  time, 
there  is  a  big  glut  in  the  peach  market;  but  if  I  can  girdle  half 
the  trees  and  get  them  in  a  few  days  ahead,  they  will  be  very  val¬ 
uable.  I  can  then  reset  the  ground  with  Greensboro,  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  coming  early  peach. 

Ans. — In  relation  to  girdling  peach  trees  to  insure 
earlier  ripening,  it  needs  to  be  done  the  year  pre¬ 
vious.  Where  one  does  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
tree,  it  is  best  to  take  one  arm  of  it  and  put  on  a 
strong  wire  and  give  it  a  good  twist  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  growing  season.  This  will  check  sap 
growth,  cause  the  formation  of  more  than  an  ordinary 
number  of  buds,  and  next  year  at  fruiting  time,  fruit 
on  this  branch  will  mature  from  10  days  to  two  weeks 
earlier  and  be  much  higher  in  color  than  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  ;  but  it  will  nearly  ruin  this  branch  of 
the  tree.  Cut  this  away,  and  girdle  another  one  for 
the  next  year,  and  new  sprouts  will  come  out  below 
where  the  limb  was  girdled  and,  in  a  year  or  two, 
mend  that  side  of  the  tree.  Under  this  system,  gird¬ 
ling  can  be  carried  on  year  after  year  in  the  orchard, 
and  not  kill  out  any  of  the  trees,  but  will,  of  course, 
make  them  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  j.  h.  hale. 

Apple  Pomace  Around  Trees. 

W.  A.  G.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. — I  would  like  to  know  whether 
apple  pomace  is  a  detriment  to  the  ground,  and  if  so,  why  ?  If 
the  pomace  be  lightly  spread  over  an  orchard,  will  it  hurt  the 
trees  ?  Some  say  that  it  will  kill  them  ? 

Ans. — VVe  have  had  no  experience,  but  would  not 
care  to  put  this  pomace  close  to  trees.  Have  any 
readers  tried  it  ? 

Fertilizers  for  Grapes  ana  Garden. 

II.  G.  G.,  Coal  City,  Ind. — I  have  about  three  acres  of  land  that 
I  wish  to  plant  to  garden  truck.  With  what  shall  I  fertilize  ?  I 
shall  have  to  depend  on  commercial  fertilizers  entirely.  The  soil 
is  clay,  not  naturally  very  rich,  but  I  think  it  has  been  well  ma¬ 
nured  for  several  years.  Last  season,  it  was  not  cropped,  but 
grew  a  dense  mass  of  ragweeds  six  to  eight  feet  high,  that  were 
mowed  down  in  August  before  the  seed  was  ripe.  What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  for  grape  vines,  on  the  same  land,  that  have  been 
neglected  and  ripened  up  very  unevenly  last  season  ?  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  cluster  that  was  all  ripe  at  once. 

Ans. — For  the  grapes,  a  mixture  of  three  parts  fine 
ground  bone  and  one  part  muriate  of  potash,  or  two 
parts  wood  ashes  to  one  of  bone,  ought  to  give  fair 
returns.  In  regard  to  fertilizer  for  a  garden,  we  would 
use  one  of  the  many  special  formulas  for  vegetables, 
making  sure  to  buy  one  containing,  at  least,  six  per 
cent  of  potash.  Where  one  is  beginning  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  we  would  advise  the  mixed  goods  rather 
than  to  attempt  a  home  mixture. 

Early  Potatoes,  Melons  Mixing,  Etc. 

E.  J.  M.,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  T.—l.  Has  Burpee’s  Extra  Early 
potato  been  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds  ?  I  planted  some  last 
year,  and  they  outyielded  10  other  varieties,  including  Carman 
No  3  and  Great  Divide,  and  were  of  better  quality  than  any  other. 
2.  Is  there  any  danger  that  Fordhook  squash  will  not  come  true 
from  home-grown  seed  ?  A  friend  says  that  his  were  more  like 
cucumbers.  I  wish  to  plant  quite  largely,  and  do  not  wish  to  run 
any  risk  of  failure.  3.  Will  watermelons  or  m  uskmelons  mix 
with  citrons  growing  near,  so  as  to  injure  the  crop  the  following 
year?  4.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  beans  and  peas  from  get¬ 
ting  buggy  ?  Can  the  bugs  or  eggs  be  destroyed  without  injuring 
the  seed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  we  tried  Burpee’s  Extra  Early  in  1894 
— a  most  unfavorable  season.  One  hill  was  dug  July 
4,  and  yielded  23  ounces.  There  were  22  tubers.  The 
vines  were  killed  by  drought  in  late  July.  There 
were  many  tubers  to  the  hill,  but  all  were  small.  2. 
We  think  not,  unless  the  crop  was  grown  near  other 
varieties.  3.  The  watermelons  and  citrons  may  mix, 
but  according  to  careful  trials  made,  watermelons 
and  muskmelons  will  not  mix.  4.  No,  we  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  spraying  to  make  the  vines  offensive  to 
the  weevil.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  positive  remedy. 
It  will  kill  every  weevil  without  further  harming  the 
pea.  Place  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbon  on  the 
seed  in  a  tight  vessel.  Use  cotton  to  hold  the  carbon. 
The  vapor  is  heavier  than  air  and  will  penetrate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  vapor  is  highly  inflam¬ 
mable. 

Peat  Moss  for  Stable  Bedding. 

E.  L.,  Philadelp  hia,  Pa. — Is  the  peat  moss  which  is  imported 
from  Germany,  used  to  any  great  extent  for  bedding  in  or  around 
New  York  City?  Is  it  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  straw  for  that 
purpose  ?  When  it  is  used  as  manure  on  the  farm  or  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  garden,  are  the  results  better  than  those  obtained  from  ma¬ 
nure  where  Btraw  has  been  used  as  bedding  ? 

Ans. — There  is  not  so  much  of  this  moss  used  as 
formerly — due  chiefly  to  its  high  price.  Planer  shav¬ 
ings  have  largely  taken  its  place.  Some  of  it  is  still 
used  for  beddicg  the  better  class  of  horses.  At  the 
Oradell  stock  farm,  where  about  100  high-priced 
horses  are  boarded  every  winter,  this  moss  is  used 
exclusively.  The  horses  are  kept  in  box  stalls,  the 
floors  of  which  are  covered  several  inches  deep  with 
peat  moss.  The  droppings  are  carefully  removed. 
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The  moss  is  an  excellent  absorbent.  There  is  no  dust 
about  it,  and  the  horses  are  easily  cleaned.  It  also 
keeps  their  hoofs  in  fine  condition.  So  far  as  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  shows,  the  moss  contains  but  little  more 
fertility  than  straw.  It  is  a  much  better  absorbent, 
however,  and  can  be  broadcasted  with  a  shovel.  Mr. 
Lozier,  of  the  Oradell  farm,  is  much  pleased  with  the 
moss,  but  we  think  that  the  high  price  as  compared 
with  planer  shavings  will  prevent  its  extensive  use. 

What  Price  for  Ashes. 

O.  C.  B.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — What  price  can  gardeners  afford 
to  pay  per  bushel  for  unleached  wood  ashes  ? 

Ans. — We  have  many  questions  respecting  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  values  of  various  substances.  Let  us  under¬ 
stand  for  once  what  such  values  mean.  Within  the 
past  few  years,  the  principle  of  valuing  different 
samples  of  milk  has  been  changed  completely.  Ten 
years  ago,  one  sample  of  milk  was  considered  about 
the  same  as  another.  It  was  true  that  the  milk  might 
be  bought  to  make  into  butter,  and  that  one  quart 
would  make  more  than  another,  but  there  was  no 
simple  way  of  ascertaining  how  much  fat  there  was 
in  each  sample.  The  Babcock  test  provided  the  de¬ 
sired  method,  and  now  the  price  of  a  can  of  milk  is 
determined  by  the  fat  that  it  contains.  In  the  same 
way,  a  bushel  of  ashes  is  valued  for  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  it  contains.  Suppose  that  a  ton  of 
ashes  contain  five  per  cent  of  potash  and  1%  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  what  price  shall  be  paid  for  100 
pounds  of  potash  and  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  ? 
The  price  you  pay  for  sugar  or  flour  is  determined  by 
competition.  If  flour  went  up  too  high,  you  would 
buy  wheat  and  have  it  ground.  If  sugar  went  to  20 
cents  a  pound,  the  consumption  of  glucose,  maple 
sugar  and  honey  would  be  greatly  increased.  What 
can  you  buy  potash  for  in  other  forms  ?  That  will 
regulate  the  price  of  the  ashes.  In  New  York,  we 
can  buy  muriate  of  potash  at  5?  10  per  ton  retail.  A 
ton  of  muriate  contains  1,000  pounds  of  potash — which 
means  four  cents  a  pound.  If  a  bushel  of  the  ashes 
weighs  40  poundp,  you  buy  in  it  two  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  three-fifths  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid. 
We  could  buy  the  potash  for  eight  cents  and  equally 
valuable  phosphoric  acid  for  two  cents,  or  10  cents 
all  told.  We  would  be  willing  to  pay  2%  cents  for 
the  lime  in  the  ashes  or  a  total  of  12%  cents  per 
bushel.  We  do  not  know  for  what  you  can  buy 
muriate,  lime  and  bone  in  Canada.  The  price  of 
these  would  determine  the  value  of  the  ashes,  but  we 
would  never  pay  over  $3  50  to  $9  per  ton  for  them. 


Value  of  Bone  Charcoal. 

S.  B.  S.,  Chepachet,  R.  /.—What  is  the  value  per  ton  of  bone 
meal,  which  has  been  used  in  a  foundry  for  tempering  purposes, 
as  a  means  of  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses?  Would  not  its  availability  as  a  plant  food,  if  it  has  any 
value,  be  much  hastened  by  grinding  ?  I  have  had  it  offered  me 
for  25  cents  per  barrel.  As  I  understand  it,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  not  released  by  exposure  to  fire. 

Ans  — Bone  meal  that  has  been  used  for  temper¬ 
ing  purposes  is,  probably,  converted  into  bone  char¬ 
coal,  since  it  is  heated  in  a  sealed  crucible  for  from 
three  to  ten  hours  at  a  bright  red  heat ;  sometimes 
leather  or  hoof  meal  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
bone,  which  would  naturally  reduce  the  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Bone  charcoal,  or  bone  black, 
contains  from  30  to  32  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  in  this  form  is  much  less  available  than  in  bone 
meal.  At  25  cents  per  barrel,  however,  I  should  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  cheap  pource  of  phosphoric  acid,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  object  of  its  use  is  to  increase  fer¬ 
tility  rather  than  to  feed  the  immediate  crop. 

E.  B.  YOOBHEES 

Jadoo  Fiber. 

L.  0.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  substance  called  Jadoo,  which  looks 
very  much  like  peat  moss,  is  being  experimented  with  for  pot 
plants  in  greenhouses.  None,  however,  has  been  used  here,  so 
far  as  I  know.  It  is  quoted  at  $27.50  per  ton,  and  has  to  be  im¬ 
ported  to  order — a  prohibitive  price  I  should  think.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  material  ? 

Ans. — Jadoo  fiber  is  a  preparation  of  peat  moss 
boiled  with  certain  chemicals.  Being  exceedingly 
spongy,  it  will  absorb  into  its  composition  anything 
with  which  it  is  desired  to  impregnate  it.  After  the 
boiliDg  process  is  completed,  the  fiber  is  fermented, 
dried,  and  prepared  for  use.  It  is  not  intended  in 
any  way  as  a  manure  ;  it  is  simply  a  substitute  for 
potting  soil.  The  advantages  urged  by  its  introducer 
are  that  it  is  cleanly,  light  in  weight,  and  contains 
every  necessary  constituent  for  plant  food,  in  the 
most  available  form.  It  is,  also,  said  that  all  classes 
of  plants  do  equally  well  in  it,  no  matter  how  dif¬ 
ferent  their  preferences  may  be  when  soil  is  used. 
This  substance  is  being  tested  quite  freely  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but,  so  far,  is  little  known  in  America.  In 
answer  to  a  request  for  his  experience  with  Jadoo, 
Mr.  Alfred  Henderson,  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
New  York,  writes  as  follows  : 

We  first  heard  of  the  Jadoo  fiber  about  two  years  ago,  when  it 
was  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  originator,  Col.  Halford  Thomp¬ 
son.  We  gave  it  a  careful  test  in  our  greenhouses  in  Jersey 
City,  po  ting  about  100  plants  of  various  kinds  in  the  fiber,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  similar  kinds  in  our  ordinary,  good  potting 
soil,  and  we  found  that  there  was  absolutely  no  difference  in  the 
results.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  at  that  time  that,  while  it 
might  be  a  good  enough  thing  for  amateurs  to  dabble  with,  it  was 


practically  of  not  much  value.  A  similar  preparation  was  put  on 
the  market  12  to  15  years  ago  called  the  Dumesnil  fertilizing 
moss,  for  which  extravagant  claims  were  made,  and  our  experi¬ 
ments  at  that  time  resulted  in  about  the  same  thing  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Jadoo  fiber;  that  is,  that  while  it  would  grow  as 
good  specimens  of  most  thingo  as  any  good,  rich  potting  soil,  yet 
it  would  not  do  any  better,  and  as  potting  soil  is  so  readily  obtain¬ 
able,  we  considered  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

That  Canadian  Cold  Storage  House. 

II.  H.  S.,  Greenfield  Hill ,  Conn. — What  was  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Canadian  cold  room  in  The  R.  N.- Y.  of  October  17,  1896  ? 

Ans. — The  building  referred  to  would  cost  here 
about  $250  all  complete,  built  of  good  material  and 
all  work  well  done.  It  could  be  built  much  cheaper 
if  built  out  of  rough  lumber.  II.  H.  S.  should  submit 
the  plan  to  some  local  carpenter  ;  he  could  give  the 
cost  of  the  building  and  all  details  in  a  short  time. 
Should  I  give  all  details  and  prices  for  this  locality, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  in  Connecticut,  as  prices,  etc., 
vary  so  much.  w.  w.  hilbobn. 

Weight  of  a  Cord  of  Sawdust  Manure 

J.  Z.  L  ,  Huntington,  Ind.— B.  T.  W.,  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  in  his 
article  on  sawdust  horse  manure  on  strawberries,  says  that 
about  five  cords  to  an  acre  are  enough.  I  would  like  B.  T.  W.  to 
tell  us  what  it  takes  to  constitute  a  cord  of  sawdust  manure,  as  I 
am  starting  in  the  fruit-growing  business,  and  have  been  apply¬ 
ing  some  of  that  kind  of  manure  this  fall  for  the  first. 

Ans. — Sawdust  manure,  when  only  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sawdust  is  used  to  absorb  the  urine,  will 
weigh  from  2%  to  3%  tons  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet, 
provided  it  is  not  ‘■fire-fanged”  or  burned  by  excessive 
heating.  The  city  stable  that  supplies  me  has  hogs 
constantly  on  the  manure  pile,  and  they  keep  it  so 
hard  packed,  that  it  never  heats  to  its  injury.  We 
had  a  load  weighed  recently,  hence  I  can  tell  pretty 
closely  its  weight.  Last  year,  I  thought  that  I  would 
like  a  little  more  manure  than  was  made  at  the  one 
stable  that  supplies  me,  and  looked  for  it  at  another, 
where  I  found  a  good  deal  of  sawdust  and  very  little 
manure,  such  as  I  should  not  want  to  use  at  any  price, 
and  which  I  should  think  would  weigh  not  over  2,500 
pounds  to  the  cord.  It  would  be  difficult  to  plow  in 
too  much  good  manure  for  strawberries,  but  for 
mulching,  five  cords  to  the  acre  are  enough,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  put  it  on  evenly.  At  the  time 
straw  mulch  should  be  removed,  we  take  a  barn 
broom  and  lightly  brush  off  the  thickest  of  the 
manure  from  the  plants  into  the  paths.  In  advocat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  sawdust,  I  want  to  urge  that  only  a 
sufficient  amount  shall  be  used.  b.  t.  w. 

Walnuts  for  Chickens. 

.).  C.  B.,  Monroe  County,  lnd.— Did  you  ever  try  walnuts  for 
chickens  ? 

Ans. — We  never  did.  We  should  think  that  the 
necessary  cracking  would  cost  more  than  the  walnuts 
were  worth — the  game  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  candle. 
Has  any  of  our  readers  had  any  experience  with 
walnuts  ? 


POTATO  GROWING  PAY5 

when  a.  large  crop  ot  smooth-skinned}  solid-fleshed, 
even-sized  potatoes  is  secured. 

Thousands  of  farmers  annually  make  money  on  pota¬ 
toes  by  using  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  exclusively,  having 
found  them  absolutely  unequaled  for  uniform  reliability 
and  crop-producing  powers.  It  would  pay  you  to 
profit  by  their  experience. 

Send  postal  card  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
“  A  merican  Farmer ,  and  read  their  story. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Augusta,  Ga. 


ABOUT 

FERTILIZING  WELL. 

To  fertilize  well  is  not  to  apply  large 
quantities  “hap  hazard”  but  to  use  the 
most  economical  and  effective  forms  of 
plant  food  in  the  proper  proportions. The 
weak  point  in  most  fertilizers  is  the  small 
amount  of  Nitrogen  they  contain— and 
this  little  in  an  insoluable  form. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

will  furnish  Nitrogen  in  its  most 
soluable  and  available  form  and 
cheaper  than  from  any  other  reliable 
source.  All  about  how  to  use  it  in  p  im- 
phlet  “Food  for  Plants”— sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  S.  M.  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  P.  O.,  New  York. 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 

for  all  kinds  of 

Vi>M  F*eld  and  Carden 

Supplied  in  car- 
fill  l)  *oa<*  ,ots>  direct  from  Ca- 
V"”nadlan  storehouses,  in 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 
I)  der  personal  supervision. 
Guaranteed  quality  and 
weight.  Write  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet  and  price-list. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

Dunnvllle,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO. 


FERTILIZERS 

Cash  buvers  and  dealers  address  for  prices 
Hubbard  &  Co..  7U8  Merchants’  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPANGLER  CORN  PLANTER 


BUY 

THE 


P  otash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure.  The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


NOTICE 


Farmers’  Clubs  and  Granges,  wish¬ 
ing  to  purchase  Fertilizers  direct 
from  one  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  country,  will  please 
address  FERTILIZER,  care  of  The 
Rubai.  New-Yorker. 


Canada  Unleached  ft  CL  'WJ'  CL 

Hardwood  M.  Z— » 

For  prices  address  THUS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


mm 


.JACHINL5  stretcher^ratchets  •ETC. 
SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville .0. 


and  Low-Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill , 
Lime  Spreaders  and  Fertilizer  Distributors. 
We  make  the  Best  on  Earth.  Write  for  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money  SPANGLElt  MFG  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


FARMERS 

■ou  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
IIO  LI) FAST  Corn  Binders, used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous- 
andseasily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 
Getyour'town  agency  now.  Outfit 5c., 
stamps.  TIE  CO.,  Box  71  linjullllt,  Jf.Y. 
^rCTO^'TTc’'irrr< — nog 
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We  are  always  glad  to  receive  letters 
from  our  friends  approving  of  the  advice 
we  so  often  offer  to  try  novelties  in  a 
small  way.  Here  is  a  note  from  John 

1.  Cox,  Shippensburg,  Pa  : 

I  have  not  got  potato  on  the  brain  exactly,  but 
if  I  can  get  anything  better  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No. 

2,  I  want  it;  not  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 

No.  2  (for  I  consider  it  the  best  potato  that  I  now 
have),  but  because  I  always  strive  for  the  best 
in  everything.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  of  the  new 
varieties  as  they  have  been  announced,  paying 
sometimes  as  high  as$I  a  pound  for  them.  Last 
spring,  I  discarded  many  varieties,  retaining 
only  the  U.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Snowflake,  and  the  Early 
White  Ohio— late,  medium  and  early.  I  see  that 
the  Early  Thoroughbred  is  being  boomed,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  trials  as  of  yours,  it  is  not  worthy 
of  praise . 

A  correspondent,  Joseph  Wilt,  Beaver 
Lake,  Wash.,  favors  us  with  an  account 
of  his  seeming  thorough  trial  of  the 
Rural  Trench  System  to  increase  the 
yield  of  potatoes  and  a  liberal  use  of 
sulphur  to  prevent  scab.  Both  trials 
were  utter  failures . 

The  Golden  Variegated  or  Sunray 
Pine — Pinus  Massoniana  Variegata. — 
About  12  years  ago,  we  received  a  little 
specimen  of  this  beautiful  pine,  from  the 
Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  The 
height  is  now  indicated  by  the  young  man 
standing  directly  behind  it,  who  is  five 
feet  nine  inches  tall.  See  Fig.  56  on 
first  page.  For  upwards  of  six  years, 
we  looked  upon  this  little  tree  as  being  a 
gem  among  evergreens,  for  up  to  that 
time,  it  was  a  shapely  little  thing,  and  the 
variegation  of  the  leaves  was  brightly 
yellow.  As  the  tree  has  grown  older,  it 
has  become  less  symmetrical  until,  at 
present,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  symmetri¬ 
cal  at  all,  but  the  variegation  is  still 
beautiful.  There  are  two  leaves  to  a 


Rural  Grounds.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
we  would  attempt  to  cross  this  with  the 
potato.  From  many  trials,  one  fruit 
formed.  These  seeds  were  planted  the 
next  spring,  but  all  of  the  plants  were 
alike  —  all  Strawberry  tomato  plants 

(Continued  on  next  page). 


Blood 


That  is  pure,  rich  and  full  of  vitality,  feeds  the 
nerves,  and  gives  strength  to  all  the  organs. 
Therefore,  keep  the  blood  pure  by  taking 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier 


T-T  rtrtrl  'c  Pill  e  d°  not  cause  pain  or  gripe 
nuuus>  *  lilo  All  druggists.  25c. 


HALL’S 


ern  seeds. 


F  A  V  O  RITE, 

the  coming  new 

STRAWBERRY.  It  defies  competition. 
40  other  kinds.  Raspberries.  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  HKAD- 
QUA  RTKRS  for  Second-crop  Seed  Pota 
toes.  Double  crop  and  earlier  than  nort  11- 
Cat.  free.  .1.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station.  Md 


GLEN  MARY 

STRAWBERRY. 


75,000  Extra  Fine  Plants  from  originator’s 
grounds.  For  priced  Catalogue  of  this  and  other 
small  fruits,  address 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


CHOICE*  STRAWBERRIES 

FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 
£3®—  BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSJBURGII,  LESLIE,  Michigan. 


Something  New  and  Original ! 

Greatest  Plant  Catalogue  on  Earth 
for  Low  Prices.  Sent  Free. 

T  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J 


BERRY  PLANTS. 


sbeath,  the  leaves  being  about  four 
inches  long.  The  new  growth  in  the 
spring  is  of  a  light-green  or  pea  color, 
most  refreshing  to  look  upon.  Soon  the 
variegation  begins  to  appear,  a  little 
transverse  ring  around  the  needles  show¬ 
ing  itself.  Then  additional  rings  appear, 
which  spread  differently  in  different 
needles,  so  that,  by  the  first  of  October, 
the  leaves  are  more  yellow  than  green. 
Some  of  them  at  that  time  are  all  yel¬ 
low  except  the  tips  ;  others  are  green 
and  yellow,  alternating.  The  greatest 
merit  of  this  tree  is  that  it  holds  this 
brilliant  color  through  the  entire  winter, 
and  until  the  new  growth  begins.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  rarely, 
if  ever,  see  this  Sunray  pine  mentioned 
in  other  papers.  Desiring  to  ascertain 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  we 
sent  requests  to  the  leading  horticultur¬ 
ists  of  the  country  to  tell  us  what  they 
know  about  it.  Most  of  them  replied 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  it  what¬ 
ever.  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  the  veteran 
nurseryman  of  Waukegan,  Ill.,  replies 
that  he  has  not  fully  tested  it,  Mr. 
Joseph  Meehan  has  the  following  to  say: 

Several  years  ago,  a  small  plant  received  under 
the  name  Piuus  Massoniana  variegata  was 
planted  here,  but  it  did  not  thrive  and  it  was  not 
replaced.  By  the  way,  Prof.  Sargent  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Pinus  Massoniana  is  not  in  this 
country  at  all.  Densiflora  is  often  wrongly  called 
Massoniana,  he  says.  Further  than  this,  he  has 
found  that  what  most  nurseries  sell  for  P.  densi¬ 
flora  is  P.  Thunbergii,  and  vice  versa.  Densiflora 
does  not  make  nearly  as  thick  shoots  as  Thun¬ 
bergii,  and  its  terminal  shoots  are  reddish-brown, 
looking  not  unlike  those  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
Thunbergii,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  strong, 
thick,  long  shoots,  has  stifflsh  needles  and  white 
buds,  much  like  an  Austrian  in  the  latter  respect. 
This  one,  Thunbergii,  is  almost  universally  sold 
as  Densiflora. 

Nicholson  says  that  Massoniana  is 
closely  allied  to  P.  densiflora,  but  attain¬ 
ing  a  greater  height  and  with  longer 
and  more  spreading  branches.  Gordon 
recognizes  P.  Massoniana,  the  synonyms 
given  being  P.  sylvestris,  Thunbergii 
tabulaeformis . 

It  is  five  years  ago  that  we  discovered 
a  Strawberry  tomato  growing  in  the 


Best  varieties,  best  packages,  best  plants,  best  prices 
All  kinds.  Cat  free.  Slay.makeu  &  Son,  Dover,  Dei 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Sixty  varieties.  Best  plants  at  lowest  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM.  Stevensville,  Mich. 


Q  +  1*51 Wf  KOFFIOC  Best  plants  of  the 
W  II  ClW  LR/I  I  ICO  best  varieties.  «0c. 
per  100  by  mail.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


MJSft  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE 

1,1  IK)  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  11  Ll" 

Thp  li  Rirlnou/Pl/  • a  new  strawberry  of 
MIC  1 1 1 U  y  C  W  a y .  Kreat  merit.  For  price 
of  plants  and  free  catalogue  address 

M.  H.  RIDGEWAY.  Wabash  City.  Ind. 


I  flfi  AN  RPRRY  I’dmus  Hybrldberry,  Straw- 
LUUM'lDLnn  I  berry,  Raspberry.  Golden  May¬ 
berry;  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants.  The  Bernis 
Transplanting  Machine  sets  all  kinds  of  Plants  that 
require  Transplanting.  Waters  every  plant.  Price- 
List  free.  I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD.  Iona,  N.  J. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


of  all  kinds  at  right 
prices.  Catalogue  F 
with  remarks  on  behky  growing  free. 

It.  J.  STAHELIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

Superior  Quality.  Carefully  Graded. 

Gooseberries ,  Raspberries ,  Strawberries , 
Currants,  Blackberries ,  Grapes,  etc 

I  offer  all  standard  varieties.  Introducer  of  the 
PEARL  GOOSEBERRY.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Fruit  Plants  in  United  States. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MILLER 


THERE  MAY  BE  A 
BETTER  RED  RASP¬ 
BERRY  THAN 
but  we  have  not  found  it.  We  have  made  tlie 
price  low  enough  to  suit  you  this  spring,  and  we 
have  the  genuine  article  also.  That’s  worth 
something,  isn't  it?  Full  supply  of  other  varie¬ 
ties,  including  Loudon,  Kenyon,  Winant,  Morion’s 
Favorite,  Cuthbert,  and  all  varieties  of  blackber¬ 
ries  and  strawberries. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


1,000  Peach  Trees  a  rx.'SS- 

mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  for  $20 ;  or  500  for  $11.50. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  proourtional 
prices.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES. 

The  extra-early  new  Peaches:  Sneed,  Triumph 
and  Greensboro.  One-year  heavy  trees,  $1.50  per 
dozen;  June  Buds,  12  inches  and  up,  $5  per  100. 

D.  BAIRD  <fc  SON,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES! 

■  I  m  I  I  SMALL  FRUITS,  Etc. 

Strawberries ,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Currants 
and  Gooseberries,  at  prices  away  down.  Buy 
direct  and  save  one-half.  Price-list  mailed  free. 
D.  B.  GARVIN’S  SONS,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


THE  FINEST  LOT 

Peach  Trees 

in  the  country,  including  the  new  TRIUMPH,  SNEED, 
GREENSBORO,  FITZGERALD  and  BOKARA, 

Everything  else  in  the  nursery  line.  Write  for  our  168  page  catalogue  free. 
Cut  prices  on  large  lots.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  457  Painesville,  O. 


IUMPH. 


The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


PEACH  TREES 


JOS. 


■  75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 

stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 
plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 

BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN.  N.J 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

CRAPE 


rous,  2 


Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vigorous 
very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need  not  be 
swallowed.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  of 
Grape  Vines  in  the  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  and 
Currant.  Catalogue  free.  GEO.  s>  JOSSELYN,  Frcdonia,  New  York 


UL  UC  « 

ock  of  J 
d  Fay  J 

irk.  ! 

INM 


GETTING 

STARTED 

RIGHT 


Tv/)ac  1)1  onto 

GENERALLY 

ULcS  1  IdfllS 

BRING  GOOD 

RESULTS 

And  all  Nursery  Slock ,  dug,  shipped,  and,  •tMf  perhaps,  planted  the  same  day.  Those  are 
favorable  conditions  to  start  with.  The  risk  nUt  0j  loss  ,g  t  Hg-ht,  in  fact  if  you  do  your  work 

well,  the  risk  is  entirely  removed.  Our  stock  is  first-class.  Prices  low.  Special  discount  for  early 
orders.  Our  Fruit  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it.  T.  .J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


One-half 

Saved 


Fruit  crates  and  baskets. 


LORENTZ  REACHi 

on  TREES — fruit,  ornamental — SMALL 
FRUITS,  ROSES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  by 
buying  of  REID.  Reid’s  stock  will  respond 
to  every  need  of  every  class  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Small  lots  at  small  prices,  big  lots  at 
big  reductions.  Best  standard  sorts,  choicest  | 
novelties.  Fully  illustrated  catalog  free.  Esti¬ 
mates  upon  large  quantities  given  if  requested. 
REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


ISTAR  STR A WBERRY  I 


lELPORADO  Bl.ACKBERRVI 


TREES 

Fruit  and  Ornamental. 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  THIS  SPRING? 

Don’t  delay  or  another  year  is  lost.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  buy  direct  from  the  grower,  fresh-dug,  well- 
ripened  stock,  true  to  name.  Send  at  once  for  our 
new  catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 
Established  1869.  150  acres. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a  hardy 
constitution.  A  sickly,  weak  tree  constitutionally  must  be  short¬ 
lived  and  unfruitful.  Our  method  of  growing  stock  is  correct,  and  a 
well-auarded  parentage  is  the  principle  on  which  to  make 
Long-lived  Fruit  Trees.  Such  trees  we  make  and  sell.  The 
”  secret  with  quotations,  together  with  strong  words  from  scores  of 


men  who  witness  to  the  value  of  our  stock  because  Started  riaht,  will  be  mailed  you  for 
the  asking.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  TREES 


FOR  BUSINESS  FARMERS 


and  FRUIT  GROWERS.  Honest 
trees  at  honest  prices.  That’s  what 
you  get  from  ROGERS,  DANS¬ 
VILLE,  N.  Y.  No  worthless  novelties;  no  high  prices,  but  hard-times  value  in  trees  for  your  money. 
Business  farmers  are  buying  Rogers  Bargains.  Standard  Pears  and  Plums  at  6c. ;  Dwarf  Pears  and 
Cherries  at  4%e.;  Apples,  5c.  Also  low  prices  on  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits;  two-year  Fay 
Currants  at  2^e. ;  Victoria,  l^c. ;  Downing  Gooseberry,  3)4c.  Our  new  catalogue  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  sizes,  lists  of  varieties,  prices  and  easy  terms  for  early  orders.  It’s  free. 

ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Something  for  Nothing. 

Would  be  nice  these  bard  times,  but  it  ain’t  nature.  Do  you  buy  the  cheapest 
horse  or  hire  the  cheapest  lawyer  when  you  want  to  succeed  ?  Not  so.  Just  so 
in  Fruit  Growing.  It  pays  to  get  the  Best  '!  rees  and  Plants.  You  can’t 
expect  success  with  stunted  or  old,  over-grown  trees,  no  matter  how  cheap.  We 
offer  clean,  young  two  and  three-year  stock,  full  of  vitality  at  living  rates.  All 
new  fruits.  Hismarck  Apple,  \\  ieksou  Plum,  etc.  Our  Catalogue  Free. 
See  what  we  can  offer  you. 

Young’s  Nurseries,  Fred.  E.  Young,  Prop.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 


Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Apple.  Leading  and 
New  Varieties 


Everything  choice  for  the  fruit  grower  at  first  cost. 

Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  A1YEK  &  SON,  liridgeville,  Conn. 


Is  he  going  to  have  a 
fit?  No.  He  has  seen 
Green’s  sacrifice  prices, 
and  they  fit  him.  cherry 
trees  $5.75  per  100;  Plum  trees 
$7.25;  Dwarf  Pear  $6  00; 
Apple  $6.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue,  also  copy  of  “Fruit 
Grower ”  free. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CITY 

vStrawbeny 

mr :  lar^p  amt  rdHH  ^ 


Finest  flavor ;  1  arge  and  solid. 
Bear_  enormously.  Donald’s 
1  Llinira  Asparagus  Roots:  a 
;  new  production  of  rare  merit. 

_  <>reeusboro  Peach,  Japan 
.Plums,  Small  Fruits,  Tcnn. 
Peach  Seed.  Catalogue  FREE. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MD. 


s  Stark  fruit  Book  - 


I 

© 


contains  new  and  copyright 
colored  plates  of  over 
IOO  rare  fruits, etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  IOO  and 
up.  Stabk  Bao’s,  Stark,  Mo. 

mmj 


Til  non  PIllTTI  T true— Abundance,  Burbank  and 
Jdjiau  riuiu  11C6J  gatsuua.  Five  by  mail.  (50c. 
Will  begin  to  bear  second  year  after  planting.  John 
Cadwallader,  Cedar  Grove  Farm,  No.  Madison,  Ind. 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine,  cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOr. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  K0ESC1I,  Fredonla,  N.  t. 
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RURAL/SMS — Continued. 
without  any  resemblance  to  the  potato. 
We  found  shortly  after  doing  this  work 
that  the  fruit  was  different  from  the 
Physalis  Alkekengi  in  that  the  pods 
covering  the  little  berries  became,  when 
mature,  of  a  bright  red  color.  We  re¬ 
member  during  the  season  that  Mr.  W. 
A.  Burpee  saw  the  large  red  pods,  asked 
what  they  were,  and  requested  seeds, 
which  we  gave  him.  This  has  since  been 
introduced  as  a  novelty  under  the  name 
of  Physalis  Francheti.  It  differs,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  old  Physalis  Alkekengi 
in  that  the  berry  and  inflated  calyx  are 
larger,  the  latter  being  of  a  brighter 
red  color.  The  berries  are  excellent  as 
preserves,  having  a  decided  flavor  of 
strawberries . . . 

□  The  Bismarck  apple  is  still  praised  by 
many  nurserymen  as  having  made  a 
wonderful  record  for  high  quality,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  earliness  of  fruiting  ;  two-year 
trees,  it  is  said,  seldom  fail  to  produce 
fruit.  One  firm  makes  the  claim  that 
eight  apples  matured  on  a  one-year 
graft.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  to  succeed  in  hot  climates. . 

We  think  that  the  Glen  Mary  straw¬ 
berry,  from  our  own  trials,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial  by  others . 

When  one  can  buy  100  evergreen  seed¬ 
lings  for  $1,  why  not  try  them  ? . 

You  who  are  interested  in  peaches,  do 
you  know  about  the  Sneed,  Bokara,  Tri¬ 
umph,  and  Greensboro? . 

Bur  Zig-zag  sweet  corn  instead  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  or  Country  Gentleman  (they 
are  the  same)  for  the  latest.  We  prefer 
Zig-zag  to  Stowell’s  for  home  use.  The 
Zig-zag  and  Country  Gentleman  resem¬ 
ble  each  other  in  the  irregularity  of  the 
rows,  depth  of  kernel  and  size  and  shape 
of  ear.  Hence  it  is,  as  we  have  reason 
to  suspect,  the  latter  has  been  sent  to 
fill  orders  for  the  former . 

Mb.  A.  N.  Jones,  of  Newark,  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
who  have  made  the  crossing  of  wheats 
a  specialty,  and  he  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Among  over  1,000  crosses,  some 
eight  or  ten  varieties  have  been  well 
tested,  as,  for  example,  Bearded  Winter 
Fife,  Early  Red  Clawson,  Jones’s  Winter 
Fife,  White  Golden  Cross.  He  has  now 
about  300  acres  of  winter  wheat . 


Planer  Shavings  for  Mulch. 

C.  L.  M.,  Camden,  Ark. — In  recent 
numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  have  noticed 
the  discussion  about  sawdust  as  a  mulch 
for  strawberries.  In  1895,  I  mulched 
half  my  plants  with  planer  chips,  and 
the  yield  was  doubled  by  the  mulch. 
The  fruit  was  much  larger  ;  the  season 
of  fruiting  was  prolonged  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  and  five  plants  were  sum- 
merkilled  on  the  unmulched  portion 
where  one  died  on  the  mulched.  Michel’s 
Early,  Parker  Earle  and  Crescent  were 
the  varieties  grown.  The  chips  were 
put  on  to  a  depth  of  five  inches  around, 
and  not  on  the  plant,  the  whole  bed  be¬ 
ing  covered  to  that  depth  except  imme¬ 
diately  around  the  plants.  Spinach  is 
now  growing  where  the  strawberries 
grew,  with  neither  good  nor  bad  effects 
from  the  mulch.  The  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  and  the  chips  were  from  pine 
lumber. 

More  Power  to  a  Crank. 

P.  W.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — Some  time 
ago,  Mr.  Grundy  inquired  whether  any 
one  had  discovered  any  way  to  take  the 
backache  and  monotony  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grindstone.  Last  winter,  my  boy, 
although  only  12  years  old,  suggested, 
as  we  had  two  very  dull  axes  to  grind,  a 
plan  that  he  thought — agreeing  pretty 
well  with  Mr.  Grundy’s  views — would 
take  off  part  of  the  terrors,  at  least,  of 
this  most  hated  of  all  hated  necessities. 
He  thought  of  how  the  engine  turns  the 
crank  of  all  machinery,  so  in  one  end  of 
a  piece  of  board  about  four  feet  long 
and  as  many  inches  wide,  we  bored  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  slip  on  to  the 


wood  of  the  handle,  and  shaved  off  the 
rest  of  it  for  a  handle  to  take  hold  of. 
Then  we  put  on  wooden  washers  about 
three  inches  thick  to  throw  this  handle 
out  near  the  end  of  the  grindstone  crank, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  striking  the 
end  of  the  shaft,  and,  probably,  avert¬ 
ing  an  accident.  Then  we'  put  on  this 
pitman,  and  another  inch  washer,  and 
tacked  this  last  one  on.  Then,  when  all 
was  ready,  and  water  in  the  trough, 
Master  Mark  took  hold  of  the  new 
machine,  gave  the  signal,  started  the 
stone,  and,  presto,  what  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  way  !  Try  this  plan  ! 


Your 

Vitality? 

The  essence  of  life  is  force. 
Every  breathyou  breathe, every 
heart  beat,  every  motion  of 
your  hand,  takes  force.  The 
measu  e  of  force  we  call  vital¬ 
ity.  If  this  is  lacking,  there  is 
loss  of  flesh,  lack  of  resistive 
power,  a  tendency  to  catch  di¬ 
sease  easily,  especially  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  Consumption.  For  low 
vitality  nothing  is  better  than 
Scott's  Emulsion.  It  supplies 
force  by  furnishing  the  nourish¬ 
ing,  strengthening  elements  of 
food  in  an  easily  digested  form; 
enriches  the  blood,  and  builds 
up  the  system.  When  ordinary 
food  is  of  no  avail,  Scott's 
Emulsion  will  supply  the  body 
with  all  the  vital  elements  of  life. 

Two  sizes,  50  cts.  and  $1.00.  All 
druggists. 


If  you  will  ask  for  it  we  will  send 
you  a  book  telling  you  all  about  Scott's 
Emulsion.  Free. 


IF  YOU 

BUY 


SEEDS 


Send  for  FI  neat  FREE  CATALOGUE 
REST  SEEDS.  LOWEST  PRICES  in 
America.  Valuable  EXTRAS  FREE  with  orders, 
fcev  If  Market  Gardener  nay  Wholesale  Catalogue. 

ALKEEIt  KliOH.,  No.  30  Day  St,,  KO€KFOKl>,  III. 


We  are  Anxious  for  a  Name 

'of*  this  SUPERB  NEW  PEA  («18Q7W) 


And  will 
Pay  for  it 
in  Cash 


$200®? 


Because  we  are  certain  that  the  “  1897  ”  will  attain,  among  garden  Peas,  the  highest  possible  rank, 
we  have  decided  to  offer  a  prize  of  $200.00  for  the  name  sent  in  this  year  that  we  shall  consider 
the  most  appropriate  for  the  variety.  Purchasers  of  the  Pea  who  intend  to  suggest  a  name  should  read 
CONDITIONS  OP  COMPETITION.  Every  package  of  “  1897”  Pea  contains  a  coupon  with 
blank  space  for  name  suggested,  also  for  competitor's  name  and  address,  so  that  all  purchasers  of  tiie 
Pea  are  entitled  to  fill  out  just  as  many  coupons  as  their  order  calls  for  packages.  Coupons  may  be 
returned  to  us  any  time  throughout  the  season,  but  not  later  than  October  i,  1897.  The  prize  money 
to  be  remitted  by  us  during  December,  1897. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  HENDERSON’S  NEW  “1897”  PEA  | 

The  ideal  garden  Pea  should  combine  extreme  earliness,  quantity  and  quality.  We  have  !ong 
had  many  varieties  that  possessed  one,  and  often  two,  of  these  most  essential  characteristics,  but 
until  the  advent  of  our  “  1897  ”  none  that  possessed  all  three,  and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  that 
it  should  have  all  these  features  in  the  superlative  decree.  We  have  grown  it  in  our  Trial  Grounds 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  find  in  earliness  and  yield  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  its 
delicious  flavor  is  such  that  that  epicure  would  indeed  be  hard  to  please  whom  it  failed  to  satisfy. 

Our  Catalogue,  offered  below,  describes  it  in  more  extended  detail. 

Henderson' s  "  1897"  Pea  will  be  delivered  free  to  any  Post-Office  in  the  United  States,  at 
following  prices  ( when  more  convenient  buyers  may  remit  in  stamps),  20  cents  per  package  ;  3  pack¬ 
ages  for  50  cents ;  7  packages  for  $1 .00.  (Every  package  containing  a  coupon  as  stated  above.) 

NOW  THEN  *£?  “JUBILEE”  CATALOGUE  will  send  FREE 

With  every  order  from  this  advertisement.  Every  copy  of  our  “Jubilee”  Catalogue  of  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden  ”  costs  25  cents  to  produce,  but  witli  every  order  from  this  advertisement  for 
“  1897  ”  Pea  we  will  send  a  copy  without  charge.  Prepared  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  our  business,  scores  among  the  thousands  who  have  already  seen  it  have  told  us  that  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  ever  issued.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  of 
170  pages,  on  which  are  displayed  over  500  illustrations  of  theprincipal  products  of  our  Gardens  and 
Greenhouses.  Also  6  full-sized  colored  plates,  which  in  artistic  beauty  have  probably  never  been 
equaled,  certainly  piNJAl  I  V  — we  l>r‘ngfi'‘s  most  liberal  of  offers  to  a  close  when  we  promise 
never  surpassed.  rllx/ALL,  1  sencj  0ur  “ jubilee  Surprise  Souvenir"  without  charge  to  all 
who,  in  ordering  from  this  advertisement,  will  state  they  saw  it  in  this  publication. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  'street,  NEW  YORK 
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V HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 


Prices  and  Quality  Tell 

Ten  full  size  5c.  pkts  of  tested  Garden  Seeds — 
your  own  selection— Fret)  by  mail  25c.  Globe  or 
Flat  Danvers  Onion  Seed  (finest  strain)  by  mail),  1  lb. 
80c.;  %  lb.,  45c.;  'A  lb., 25c.  Finest  Mix  Sweet  Peas 
(none  better)  1  lb  .  35c..  J41b.,20c.,  If  lb..  12c.  Cat.  free. 
Order  at  once.  J.  W.  RAMSEY  &  SON,  Auburn,  N.  Y 


Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage. 

IMPORTED  RELIABLE  SEED. 

Prices  on  application.  Catalogue  Free. 
Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE'LL  BUY  OH  5ELL#j«* 

Grass.Clover  01  Timothy  P"  ■■  I  ■ 

We  clean  them  by  special^^^  kai  mmm 
methods  &  machinery,  and  takeout  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds — over-run  the  farm 
—exhaust  It — &  reduce  quantity  &  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean. Write  today  for  free  booklet,  Seed  Sense 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.’WVSJk0.'1 


We  Grow  Seeds. 

Our  Specialties  are : 

Cabbage,  Celery, Onions, Tomatoes, 
Potatoes  and  Improved  Farm  Seeds. 

Prices  low.  Please  ask  for  Catalogue. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.',  Monroe  Co.,  IM.  Y. 


SSjP*’  IF  YOU 

-  PLANT  RIGHT  SEEOS. 

My  New  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the 
best  varieties  of  Radish  and  every¬ 
thing  of  interest  in  Seeds;  how  to 
grow  them  for  profit,  etc. 

Write  pp  Mention 

To-day  §"  K  fr*  B^this  paper 

and  will  send  you  a  sample  of  Buck" 

bee’s  Rapid  Forcing  Radish, 
theEarliest  on  earth  together 
with  beautiful  and  instru.tive  Seed 
1  and  Plant  Book.  jry 

L  H.  W.  BUCKBEE,  iJB 

JBux  545  Rockford  Seed  Farms,^^  j 

Rockford,  Ills. 


Our  Ninety-sixth  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the  largest 
Collection  in  the  World  of 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Including  the  new  WHITE  PEACHBLOW  POTATO,  orders  for  which  should 
be  sent  in  early,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts 

We  Mail  it  FREE.  “ 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


Iowa  Silver  Mine  Com 

in  Scott  County,  Iowa,  215  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE! 

The  largest  and  most  wonderful  crop  ever  grown.  It  is  a  grand  new  varie¬ 
ty,  the  best  and  most  productive  corn  in  the  world.  Kars  large,  kernals 
deep,  small  cob.  matures  in  95  to  100  days.  Yielded  in  Arkansas  188  bushels; 
in  Neb.,  135  bu.;  in  Ohio,  135  bu.;  in  Texas  128  bu.;  in  Mich..  97  bu.  Average 
corn  crop  of  the  U.  S.  Is  only  28  bu.  Just  think  of  it!  Our  prize  acre  was 
equal  to  seven  acres  of  ordinary  corn.  See  proof  of  above  in  our  catalogue. 
There  Is  money  in  farming  if  youonly  know  how.  Don’t  be  a  Suail !  Be 
progressive.  Adopt  new  methods.  Use  good  seed.  Instructions  for  growing 
200  bushels  corn  per  acre  sent  to  all  who  order  Iowa  Silver  Mine  Seed  Corn 
from  us.  It  will  pay  you  to  plant  your  entire  corn  field  with  this  variety. 
Seed  costs  only  30  cts.  per  acre.  You  can  pay  off  your  mortgage  and  it  will  bo 
equal  to  a  silver  mine  on  the  farm.  Get  your  neighbors  to  order  with  you. 
We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper  as  to  our  responsibility.  Price— Per  peck 
75c,  bush.  $2.00,  2  bush,  or  more  @  $1.85,  10  bush.  $17.50. 

'tRflfi  fill  IN  pp 1 7PC  Offered  for  largest  yield  in  1897.  Competition  open 
ipjUUiUU  in  r  niLLO  to  all.  Somebody's  going  to  get  it.  Is  it  you?  Send 
for  particulars  and  our  large  illustrated  catalogue  of  best  novelties  and 
standard  sorts  of  Farm.  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Also  Special  Bargain 
List  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  *■ 

IOWA  SEED  CO.  (Established  1871),  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 

'W/IJ -  .  ||i/\ 'S. Tlntefex  Produce  the  fineat  vegetable*  and  choicest  flowers. 

?  f  Av  ‘  m  JVXfiffMfzs  wherever  planted— North,  Kant,  South,  West.  We  winb{ 
vto  train  100,000  new  customers  this  year;  with  this  Inf 
/view  we  offer  ifc  1.00  for  14  cents,  postpaid, 

10  NOVELTIES  FOIi  14c.— WORTH  $1.00. 
>1  pkg.  HUinarek  Cucumber,  15c.;  1  pkg.  Ked  Hall  Heet, 
10c.;  1  pkg.  Earliest  Musk  melon,  10c.;  1  pkg.  Earliest 
Carrot*  lOe.;  1  pkg.  Enip.  Wilhelm  Lettuce,  15c.;  1  pktr. 
kGlant  Onion,  15c.;  1  pktr*  14  I>uy  KudUli,  1  Oe.,  and  »> 
|pkg*.  Hrilliant  Flowers,  15c.— total  >#i  1  .OO— Miittlclent  for 
■  rare  vege tables  and  exquisite  flowers  all  summer  lontr! 
[Mammoth  farm,  vegetable  anil  plant  catalogue,  5  cents 
/  postage,  or  mailed  free  to  intending  buyers. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


BUY  FRESH  KANSAS 

Grass,  Field,  Garden,  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  all  especially  grown  and 
selected  for  Western  soli  and  climate.  Alfalfa,  KafHreorn  * 
other  forage  plants  for  dry  climate  a  specialty.  Our  elegant  1897  cata¬ 
logue  Is  ready  &  will  be  mailed  kkek  on  application.  Send  for  onk  now. 


KANSAS  j  F.  Barteldes  &  Co. 

SEED  HOUSE  t  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  ntme  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1897. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  the  statement  was  made  in  these 
columns  that  running  a  hand-power  fodder  cutter  is 
“a  man-killing  job.”  A  perfect  army  of  live  men 
have  marched  up  to  denounce  that  statement.  These 
men  are  cutting  fodder  in  this  way,  and  are  not  cut¬ 
ting  short  their  lives  by  doing  it.  One  such  worker 
with  good  muscle  and  a  sound  digestion,  is  worth  a 
dozen  pages  of  writing.  We  will  consider  it  proved 
that  a  man  may  use  a  hand  cutter  every  day,  and  yet 
live  to  rear  a  large  family.  It  isn’t  proved,  however, 
that  he  would  not  prefer  some  other  power  if  he 
could  get  it ! 

O 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  old  friend, 
H.  M.  Engle,  of  Marietta,  Pa.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  78,  and  had  enjoyed  excellent  health 
until  stricken  with  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Engle  was  one  of  those  lovable  and  kindly  men  who 
devote  so  much  of  their  lives  to  laboring  for  the  public 
good.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  in  his  chosen 
work  of  horticulture,  he  maintained  a  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  looked  hopefully  ahead  to  better 
things.  He  rendered  especially  valuable  service  in 
his  experiments  with  improving  and  grafting  the 
chestnut.  We  may  well  say  of  such  men,  “Thou 
shalt  be  missed.” 

O 

Talking  of  portable  fences,  has  any  one  yet  in¬ 
vented  a  portable  poultry  fence  ?  The  usual  one  con¬ 
sists  of  woven  wire  netting  fastened  to  heavy  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground.  This  can  be  quickly  taken 
up,  rolled  up  and  moved  when  necessary,  and  doesn’t 
take  long  to  put  up.  Is  there  anything  better? 
The  wire  and  picket  fences  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  A  movable  poultry  fence  is  a  very  necessary 
thing  on  many  farms.  It  is  often  an  advantage  to 
move  the  chickens  to  new  ground  and  plow  and  plant 
the  old  yards.  It’s  a  good  thing  for  the  ground  and 
for  the  chickens.  But  a  cheap,  easily-moved  fence  is 
a  necessity.  Which  is  the  cheapest  and  best  ? 

0 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  : 
An  Argument  in  Favor  of  Developing  Industries 
Which  Will  Enhance  the  Price  of  Corn  !  The  author 
takes  11  pages  to  say  that  he  favors  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  whisky  and  alcohol  in  this  country. 
Needless  to  say,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  use  for  such  an 
argument.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  produced  in 
this  country  89  992  555  gallons  of  distilled  liquors. 
The  fellow  who  doesn’t  consider  that  a  large  enough 
National  dose  of  “the  devil  in  solution”  is  a  hard  man 
to  satisfy.  Let  the  money  spent  for  it  be  spent  for 
food  and  clotbiDg.  Prices  would  soon  rise,  and  still 
many  would  be  hungry  and  cold.  Stop  making 
whisky  !  That  will  soon  “enhance  the  price  of  corn”  ! 

O 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Delaware  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growth  of  Crimson  clover.  That  is  why  the 
remarkable  system  of  usiDg  fertilizer  now  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  possible.  In  colder  climates  and 
on  heavier  soils,  this  clover  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
so  well,  and  this  lack  of  growth  must  change  the 
system  of  using  fertilizers  in  connection  with  it.  In 
the  North,  we  must,  evidently,  use  extra  nitrate  of 
soda  to  secure  a  more  soluble  form  of  nitrogen.  With 
the  long,  hot  seasons  of  the  South,  the  organic  forms 
of  nitrogen  will  be  more  useful ;  there  is  a  larger 
season  for  nitrification.  The  shorter  season  and 
colder  springs  of  the  North  make  more  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen  a  necessity.  We  notice  that  northern  farmers  who 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  fertilizer  problem, 
generally  agree  that,  at  least,  one-third  of  the  nitro¬ 


gen  should  be  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  other 
words,  it  is  likely  that  more  of  the  nitrogen  in  a  clover 
sod  would  be  liberated  during  one  season  in  Delaware 
than  in  Connecticut.  Another  thing  about  Crimson 
clover  is  the  fact  that  it  must  be  fed.  The  clover  is 
the  crop  on  which  to  put  the  potash  and  the  bone  or 
rock.  You  would  not  buy  a  Jersey  cow  and  then  turn 
her  out  in  a  shed  to  nibble  the  straw  stack  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Her  mission  is  to  take  butter  fat  out  of  the  best 
food  you  can  give  her — not  out  of  water  and  frost. 
Some  farmers  buy  Crimson  clover  seed  and  sow  it  on  the 
poorest  land  they  have,  without  manure  or  fertilizers  ; 
of  course,  they  fail.  The  mission  of  this  plant  is  not 
to  live  on  nothing.  You  must  give  it  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  it  will  steal  the  nitrogen  to  go  with 
them. 

© 

There  is  no  lock  on  your  stable  door.  You  often 
look  at  it  and  make  plans  for  buying  one,  but  some 
how,  time  goes  by  and  the  lock  is  not  secured.  One 
morning  you  wake  up  and  find  the  door  open,  and  the 
best  horse  gone.  Then  you  shut  the  door  with  a 
bang  and  nail  it  up  with  big  spikes  !  You  are  the 
head  of  a  family,  a  public  officer  or  trustee  of  some 
business.  You  notice  little  things  that  are  not  right, 
but  let  them  go.  Some  day  you  wake  up  and  find 
that  your  child  has  gone  wrong,  the  public  has  lost 
through  your  negligence,  or  the  business  you  were 
supposed  to  watch  is  hollow  with  fraud.  Then  you 
bestir  yourself  and  nail  up  the  door.  Why  do  you 
wait  ?  Why  not  drive  the  spikes  in  now  ? 

0 

Since  the  “  oleo  ”  business  has  been  pretty  well 
cornered,  a  number  of  new  schemes  for  deceiving  pur¬ 
chasers  of  butter  have  been  devised.  One  is  the  trade 
in  “ladle-packed”  butter.  Strong,  rancid  stuff  of 
all  colors  and  odors  is  picked  up  from  country  stores 
and  “  deodorized  ”  and  recolored.  The  usual  method 
is  to  melt  the  butter  and  then  chill  it  as  suddenly  as 
possible.  The  heat  drives  off  the  odors,  while  the 
sudden  chilling  gives  the  mass  something  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  *  ‘  grain  ”  of  good  butter.  The  stuff  is  then 
repacked  and  sold  wherever  it  can  be  palmed  cff  fora 
superior  article.  Some  of  the  wholesale  beef  firms  in 
Connecticut  take  this  cheap  butter,  pack  it  into  prints 
and  give  it  such  names  as  “  Clover  Leaf  Creamery,” 
“Buttercup  Dairy,”  etc.  It  is  mostly  sold  in  meat  shops 
and  in  cheap  groceries  at  a  price  five  cents  or  more 
below  that  of  straigttt  creamery  goods.  This  is  hurt¬ 
ing  the  trade  in  real  creamery  butter.  It  is  a  fraud  ; 
for  those  who  buy  it  are  deceived,  and  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  creamery  men  should  be  protected. 

0 

Readers  will  remember  the  recent  discussion  about 
burning  corn  in  Nebraska.  Efforts  were  made  to 
compare  the  heatirg  value  of  a  ton  of  corn  with  that 
of  a  ton  of  coal.  Naturally  the  estimates  given  were 
largely  guess-work.  The  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  made  an  actual  scientific  demonstration  to 
determine  the  fuel  value  of  corn.  First,  5  232  pounds 
of  corn  on  the  ear  were  burned  under  the  boilers,  and 
the  amount  of  water  evaporated  by  the  heat  was  re¬ 
corded.  The  next  day  1,888  pounds  of  coal  were 
burned  in  the  same  way.  It  was  shown  that  one 
pound  of  coal  gave  1  9  as  much  heat  as  one  pound  of 
corn.  This  coal  cost  S5G.65  per  ton,  which  makes  the 
fuel  value  of  corn  $3  50  a  ton,  or  12^  cents  a  bushel  ! 
By  the  same  figuring,  corn  at  10  cents  a  bushel  is  as 
cheap  fuel  as  coal  at  $5  40  per  ton.  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  this  that  a  farmer,  off  the  railroad,  with  a  long 
haul  both  ways,  may  fiod  it  true  economy  to  burn 
his  corn  at  present  prices  for  the  unshelled  grain. 
For  heating  a  small  house,  we  think  that  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  corn  will  be  found  higher  than  the 
boiler  test  showed. 

0 

From  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  numerous 
firms  of  so-called  patent  attorneys  are  advertising  for 
inventions  to  patent.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to 
furnish  a  list  of  contrivances  which  the  public  is 
yearning  to  have  some  one  invent  and  patent.  Reput¬ 
able  patent  attorneys  will  not  undertake  to  secure 
patents  unless  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  success. 
These  sharks  will  take  anything.  But  they  must  first 
have  a  fee  for  a  search,  and  then  fees  for  other  parts 
of  the  work,  no  matter  whether  there  is  a  chance  for 
securing  a  patent  or  not.  But  supposing  a  patent  to 
be  secured,  the  milking  process  is  continued,  for  the 
fakirs  will  also  act  as  selling  agents.  An  editorial 
writer  on  The  New  York  Press  had  a  friend  in  the 
West  who  had  secured  a  patent  through  one  of  these 
firms.  He  had  had  considerable  correspondence  with 
them  in  relation  to  selling  his  invention,  but  became 
suspicious.  He  wrote  Th3  Press  man  about  it.  The 
latter  visited  them  in  the  guise  of  a  buyer  of  the 
patent.  They  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  value 
of  the  invention,  etc.,  and  agreed  to  write  the  western 
man  about  the  matter.  The  latter  received  a  long 


letter  from  them,  telling  about  the  interview,  but 
The  Press  man  characterized  the  whole  thing  as  a  lie 
so  far  as  it  related  to  his  part  in  it.  In  brief,  the 
whole  gist  of  the  matter  was  that  they  told  about  the 
supposed  customer’s  apparent  reluctance  to  buy  the 
rights  for  this  country,  but  his  eagerness  to  buy  the 
rights  for  several  foreign  countries,  and  urging  that 
he  take  steps  at  once  to  take  out  patents  in  those 
countries,  through  them,  of  course,  and  accompanied 
in  each  case  by  a  fat  fee.  Needless  to  say,  he  didn’t 
bite  ;  but  their  object  is  easily  seen.  They  aim  to 
bleed  their  victims  for  fees  just  as  long  as  the  latter 
will  pay  them,  no  matter  whether  there  is  the  slight¬ 
est  chance  for  success  ;  and  as  in  the  case  cited  above, 
they  don’t  hesitate  at  downright  falsehood  to  secure 
further  fees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  rascals  will 
get  their  just  desserts,  and  find  themselves  behind 
the  bars.  Beware  of  them  ! 

0 

BREVITIES. 

There’s  jest  enough  New  England  blood  in  me  to  hold  me  fast 
To  food  and  observation  of  an  age  now  slippin’  past; 

Fer  my  six  days  o’  labor  wouldn’t  taper  off  jest  right 
Without  a  dish  o’  Boston  beans  fer  supper,  Sat’day  night. 

An’  sorter  holler-hearted  would  be  Sunday  mornin’s  grace 
Without  a  dish  o’  fish  balls  smokin’  hot  an’  right  in  place. 

Take  tarrypin  an’  mushrooms,  or  yer  quail  on  toast,  but  we 
Ain’t  gut  no  use  fer  no  such  food — this  here’s  our  recipe: 

Two  cups  o’  sliced  pertater  an’  a  cup  o’  picked-up  fish, 

Jest  bile  ’em  soft  an’  mash  ’em  up  as  meller  as  ye  wish; 

One  tablespoon  o’  butter,  heap  it  up  an’  run  it  o’er, 

An’  ’twouldn’t  hurt  my  feelin’s  ef  ye  add  a  little  more. 

Then  take  yer  biggest  Brabiny  egg, and  beat  it  in  a  cup, 

Then  pour  it  in  the  other  dish  and  mix  the  whole  thing  up. 

Then  git  your  stove  a  roarin’  hot,  and  fry  them  cakes  up  brown 
An’  then  call,  “  Breakfast’s  ready !”  Pass  the  plate  an'  set  right 
down. 

Don’t  laugh,  you  big,  fat  Kansas,  fer  the  folks  that  started  you 
Were  big,  true-hearted  Yankees,  with  a  grit  an’  brain  that  grew 
From  beans,  fish  balls  and  doughnuts  which  the  Yankee  kitchens 
sent, 

Jest  like  these  here  bacteria,  to  tame  a  continent! 


Read  Mr.  Derby’s  clover  notes,  page  113. 

Tiie  cow  salts  her  milk  all  ready  for  use. 

Baking  is  a  better  test  for  a  potato  than  boiling. 

Can  you  improve  on  that  grindstone  crank— page  119  ? 

Why  should  a  bushel  basket  of  Kings  weigh  less  than  a  bushel 
of  Baldwins  ? 

We  recommend  tobacco  for  killing  insects.  Don’t  use  it  to  kill 
human  beings. 

“Th.rty  degrees  below  zero!”  What  a  help  that  is  in  selecting 
hardy  varieties! 

Distilled  liquors  dis  still  many  a  happy  home,  and  dis  till 
many  a  farmer’s  field  ! 

Why  should  little  grass  plants  need  a  “nurse  crop”?  Just 
answer  that  if  you  can. 

Where  have  all  the  two-cent  copper  coins  gone  ?  They  are  not 
in  circulation  any  more! 

When  the  Leghorns  get  horns  on  their  legs,  it  is  time  to  dehorn 
them  by  cutting  off  their  heads. 

Sunday  is  the  day  of  rest.  Dot  only  for  man  but  for  his  stom¬ 
ach.  Don’t  work  less  and  eat  more  ! 

Did  you  know  that  sweet  corn  dried  aDd  coarsely  ground  makes 
an  excellent  mush  when  boiled  ?  It  does! 

The  market  for  gooseberries  must  be  cultivated.  There  was  a 
time  wnen  Americans  did  not  know  bow  to  eat  bananas. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  kerosene  applied  in  time  will  cure 
boils  and  carbuncles.  It  will'certainly  cure  almost  everything  else. 

The  pen  is  preferable  to  the  sword,  if  it  contains  several  well 
fattened  hogs,  for  many  have  soared  high  and  lit  not  far  from  the 
pig  pen.  Pork  beats  talk. 

Certainly  !  It  is  well  enough  to  experiment  with  new  fodder 
crops,  but  in  the  end,  you  will  pin  your  faith  with  a  big-headed 
pin  to  our  old  friends,  clover  and  corn. 

An  English  law  declares  that  a  man  is  liable  for  injury  done  by 
a  vicious  horse.  If  a  horse  of  koown  ugly  temper  kills  a  child  or 
keeper,  the  owner  is  liable  for  manslaughter! 

Full  many  a  germ  of  foulest  form  from  cream  or  milk  your 
unwashed  cans  in  silence  bear.  Goforth  and  treat  them  to  a 
dose  of  steam,  or  all  toese  germs  will  certainly  get  there. 

Last  week,  we  told  of  a  cow  that  gave,  in  one  yfar,  the  fat 
found  in  709  pounds  of  butter.  Imagine  a  man  with  200  such  cows 
in  one  building  with  silos  and  perfect  appliances  for  feeding  and 
handling  the  milk! 

Authorities  tell  us  that  what  we  term  “breast  meat”  on 
poultry  is  really  muscle.  The  more  active  the  bird,  the  more 
breast  meat— according  to  the  authorities.  Why,  then,  have 
capons  so  much  of  it? 

There’s  no  shrinkage  in  the  politician’s  salary.  It  takes  a 
philosopher  to  be  satisfied  with  a  law  framed  simply  to  Jill 
offices  and  empty  the  public  treasury.  Most  county  officers  are 
low-grade  and  overpaid  ! 

Ten  thoughts  make  an  observation,  15  observations  make  a 
grain,  20 grains  overcome  a  scruple,  three  scruples  make  a  dram 
to  cure  laziness,  eight  drams  make  an  ounce  of  prevention  which 
is  equal  to  a  pound  of  cure. 

Last  week,  we  spoke  of  usiDg  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
glycerine  in  cases  of  gravel.  We  should  have  added  that  glycerine 
affects  some  persons  injuriously,  causing  constipation  and  worse 
ailments.  It  should  be  used  with  caution. 

Put  your  foot  in  it !  In  what?  The  most  convenient  portion 
of  the  cow’s  anatomy.  Why?  So  you  won’t  get  rich  so  fast.  You 
are  in  danger  of  an  overproduction  of  butter  fat.  The  cow  has  a 
monopoly  of  such  production.  Kick  it  down  ! 

On  the  sunny  side  of  40,  you  have  energy  enough,  but  the  head’s 
a  little  scattering  at  best.  On  the  shady  side  of  40,  you  are  up  to 
common  snuff,  but  the  energy  sits  down  to  take  a  rest.  And  you 
whip  and  spur  your  spirit,  as  you  work  alorg  the  road— oh,  the 
misery  a  common  fellow  feels  on  the  shady  side  of  40,  at  the  point 
of  lortune’s  goad,  when  his  head  is  not  the  master  of  his  heels  ! 
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WESTERN  N.  Y.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

REVIEW  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  MEETING. 

{Concluded.) 

Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell,  read  a  paper  on  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Fertilizing  Fruits.  lie  advised  using,  in  the 
fall,  per  tree  for  peaches  :  Muriate  of  potash,  1  to  IK 
pound  ;  dried  blood,  65  ounces.  Then  in  the  spring, 
IK  pound  S.  C.  rock,  2K  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  On 
grapes,  per  acre  :  700  pounds  dissolved  rock  ;  200 
pounds  muriate  of  potash,  300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

A  lengthy  discussion  arose  about  Crimson  clover 
and  its  value  as  a  nitrogen  trap.  Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton 
said  that  Crimson  clover  sown  August  1,  showed,  by 
analysis  in  December,  that  an  acre  of  it  contained  $18 
worth  of  nitrogen.  Director  Jordan  recommended 
home-mixed  fertilizers,  using  cotton-seed  meal  at  $20 
per  ton  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  Prof.  Roberts  urged 
the  sowing  of  oats,  barley,  peas,  rye  or  anything  to 
keep  the  ground  covered. 

Last  season’s  experiment  in  apple  thinning  in  an 
orchard  at  Hall’s  Corners,  Ontario  County,  was  given 
by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  Horticulturist  at  Geneva. 
Three  varieties  were  thinned  —  Baldwin,  Greening 
and  Hubbardston — in  June,  when  the  apples  were  IK 
inch  in  diameter,  and  three  plans  were  followed.  1. 
Taking  off  all  knotty,  wormy  and  small  fruit,  leaving 
but  one  in  a  cluster.  2.  The  same  as  the  first,  thin¬ 
ning  to  four  inches  apart.  3.  Thinning  to  six  inches 
apart.  The  result  showed  an  increase  of  about  25  per 
cent  in  first-class  fruit  with  few  seconds,  the  thinning 
to  four  inches  giving  the  best  results,  while  the  labor 
of  thinning  was  just  about  equal  to  that  of  harvest¬ 
ing  the  remaining  fruit,  which  was  uniform  in  size 
and  of  high  color.  A  tree  performs  its  work  in  this 
order  :  Growth,  ripening  wood,  ripening  fruits,  mak¬ 
ing  leaf  buds,  and  lastly,  fruit  buds.  If  it  is  over¬ 
taxed  in  other  directions,  it  cannot  make  fruit  buds  ; 
hence,  in  a  year  of  great  fruitfulness,  while  the  low 
price  of  apples  might  not  pay  for  the  labor  of  thin¬ 
ning  that  year,  yet  the  relief  given  the  tree  in  the 
smaller  number  of  seeds  it  has  to  produce,  might 
prepare  it  to  give  a  good  crop  the  next  year  when 
prices  are  fairly  good.  In  California,  peaches 
are  thinned  at  10  cents  a  tree,  and  as  a  result,  Cali¬ 
fornia  peaches  sell  in  New  York  at  five  cents  each 
when  New  York  fruit  sells  five  for  a  cent. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Plant-Food  Question,  was  the 
topic  of  Dr.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  Geneva  Station.  He 
said  that  neither  soil  nor  plant  analysis  can  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  plant  most  needs.  We  must  ask  the 
plant  by  supplying  the  three  elements  of  plant  food 


in  varying  quantities  on  small  plots,  and  watch  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  passed  through  the  nitrogen  period, 
or  era  of  barnyard  manure  ;  also,  the  phosphoric  acid 
or  S.  C.  rock  era,  and  we  are  now  entering  on  the 
potash  period.  The  so-called  “  Natural  Plant  Food  ” 
is  a  fraud. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  who  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  on  plums,  gave  a  short  history  of  the 
plum  industry,  its  rise  and  fall  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and  traced  the  introduction  of  the  Japan,  predicting 
that,  crossed  on  native  kinds,  the  Japan  would  yet 
produce  still  better  varieties  than  we  now  have.  He 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Japans,  the  Burbank,  Red 
June,  Wickson,  Abundance,  and  Ogon  ;  these  have 
proved  hardy  in  bud,  Burbank  never  having  failed 
but  once — last  year — when  the  mercury  fell  to  21 
degrees  below  zero.  He  uses,  and  recommends  Japans 
on  peach  roots,  but  some  nurserymen  failed  to  agree 
with  him  on  this  point.  Of  the  other  varieties  of 
plums,  he  recommended  the  October  Perfect,  Hall’s 
Early,  Field,  Diamond,  Prince  of  Wales,  Monarch, 
Grand  Duke  and  Arch  Duke. 

Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell,  opened  the  programme  of 
the  last  session  by  a  talk  on  what  he  called  the  Inven¬ 
tory  of  Land.  He  said  that  it  was  one  thing  to  in¬ 
ventory  property,  and  another  thing  to  convert  it  into 
cash,  and  proceeded  to  inventory  an  acre  of  soil,  eight 
inches  deep,  containing  3,050  pounds  of  nitrogen,  421 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  16,317  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash.  He  showed  photographs  of  this  acre  of  poor, 
stony,  gravelly  soil  which  was  selected  for  this  experi¬ 
ment  because  it  was  poor,  though  analysis  showed  an 
abundance  of  plant  food  present.  The  plant  food 
was  liberated,  and  moisture  conserved  by  the  best  of 
tillage,  for  failure  is  more  often  due  to  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  than  to  lack  of  food.  The  growing  crop  was 
cultivated  from  12  to  20  times,  using  level  culture  for 
both  corn  and  potatoes.  The  results  per  acre  were 
343  bushels  of  potatoes,  66  bushels  of  shelled  corn, 
and  80  bushels  of  oats. 

The  often-abused  Keiffer  pear  received  an  excellent 
recommendation  from  Prof.  Waite,  of  Washington, 
D  C. ,  for  its  vigor  and  constitution  or  stamina.  In 
his  address  on  The  Present  Status  of  Our  Knowledge 
of  Pear  Culture  and  Its  Diseases,  he  told  us  that  the 
introduction  of  the  oriental  species  marked  the  great¬ 
est  epoch  in  pear  culture  in  many  years,  and  predicted 
that  the  continued  crossing  of  Keiffer  and  varieties 
of  high  quality  like  Seckel,  wculd,  in  a  few  years, 
give  us  varieties  better  than  ever  yet  known.  He 
discussed  scab,  leaf  blight  and  fire  blight.  Scab  and 
leaf  blight  can  be  easily  controlled  by  spraying, 


but  fire  blight  is  contagious,  being  carried  by  bees 
from  blossom  to  blossom,  and  induced  by  too  rapid 
growth,  which  may  be  checked  by  ceasing  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  to  prune  the  top,  and  instead,  if  necessary, 
pruning  the  root.  No  variety  is  blight-proof. 

The  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  had  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  114  varieties  of  apples.  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
showed  40  plates  of  apples,  22  of  pears  and  35  of  grapes. 
The  -Mills  grape  was  most  showy,  the  clusters  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  seemed  to  have 
kept  better  than  any  other  kind  except,  perhaps,  the 
Vergennes.  The  pears  were  simply  magnificent; 
Arjou,  Easter  Beurre,  Winter  Nelis,  Columbia,  P. 
Barry  and  Josephine  de  Malines.  There  were  two 
plates  of  Japan  persimmons.  H.  O.  Fairchild  of 
Hammondsport,  showed  a  plate  each  of  Catawba  and 
Concord  grapes,  with  the  stems  as  green  and  the  fruit 
as  plump  and  fresh  as  when  first  gathered,  much 
better  preserved  than  any  specimen  of  Ellwanger  & 
Barry.  _  e.  c.  gillett. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  last  subscription  contest  for  1896-7  will  be  announced  in  our 
next  issue.  In  this  contest,  ice  shall  make  it  an  obj  ect  for  our  club- 
raisers  and  friends  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  their  neighbors.  It 
will  extend  from  March  l  to  May  l. 

Tiie  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co.,  Norwalk,  O.,  offer  to  send  The 
R.  N.-Y.  one  year  free  to  the  farmer  that  will  send  them  the  best 
communication  on  how  to  set  an  end  post  for  wire  fence. 

One  of  the  great  labor  consumers  in  strawberry  culture  is  the 
runners.  The  Carter  Mfg.  Co..  Jackson,  Micb.,  have  invented  an 
ingenious  little  implement  for  cutting  off  the  runners  without 
bending  your  back,  and  you  can  do  it  as  fast  as  you  walk  along 
the  row.  Their  circular  gives  illustration  and  full  description. 

There  are  places  where  a  windmill  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
power  better  than  anything  else.  But,  of  course,  you  want  a 
good  mill  if  any.  There  is  no  better  than  the  Halladay.  Write 
the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  113  Water  Street,  Batavia, 
Ill.,  for  a  catalogue  of  windmills,  pumps,  tanks  and  other  imple¬ 
ments. 

In  a  report  from  the  big  poultry  show  at  Chicago,  in  January, 
we  read  that  the  Des  Moines  incubator  was  exhibited.  The  400 
eggs  had  been  put  into  the  machine  at  home,  18  days  before  start¬ 
ing,  then  carted  to  the  depot,  then  375  miles  by  rail,  and  by  ex¬ 
press  wagon  again  to  the  show  room,  all  in  zero  weather.  Still 
they  hatched  until  the  machine  was  literally  tilled  with  chickens. 
An  incubator  furnished  with  a  regulator  that  will  govern  the  heat 
on  board  of  an  express  train,  and  hatch  eggs  accompanied  by  a 
20  below  zero  temperature,  is  certainly  up-to-date. 

A  prominent  farmer  said  to  us  last  week  that  he  had  to  pay  as 
much  for  harrows  as  he  did  when  farm  products  sold  for  double 
present  prices,  because  local  dealers  insisted  on  it,  and  he  did 
not  buy  from  advertisers  because  he  did  not  always  know  that 
the  advertised  goods  would  suit  him.  The  Empire  Mfg.  Co., 
62  River  Street,  Rock  Falls,  Ill.,  overcome  this  objection  with 
their  disk  harrows.  They  send  the  barrow  freight  paid  before 
the  purchaser  sends  any  money.  If  it  suits,  all  right;  if  not,  no 
cost  to  buyer.  They  make  six  sizes  and  will  suit  you  if  you  need 
a  disk  harrow. 


WANTED ! 

One  live  farmer  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR. 


First  buyer  secures  the  agency. 
8@“Write  quick. 

Teeth  guaranteed. 

D.  Y.  HALLODK  &  SON 

York,  ph.  p.  o.  box,  sos. 


LEAN’S 


ALL 

STEEL 


HARROW 


JNq  Castings  to  Break.  No  Wear  out  to  n.i 

JAd  justment  easiest  operated.  Save  its  cost  first  sen-( 
>on.  Adapted  to  general  farm  purposes.  HAS  NO,. 
‘'EQUAL.  Write  for  proof. 

‘  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

64  Park  St.,  Mansfield, 

iinnntTnnnr' 


HAS  NO,, 

>.  r 

I,  Ohio.  £ 


The  Only  Patented  Riding  Wheol 

SPRING-TOOTH  ‘ 
HARROW 

A  wonderful  im¬ 
provement. 

The  wheels  carry  the~ 
frame  high  above  the 
ground,  making  it  the  lightest  draft  Harrow  in  the 
world.  Ratchet  tooth  holder:  15  to  18  inches  can  b* 
worn  off  the  tooth.  Over  (5000  sold  in  18G6. 
A  golden  opportunity  for  dealers.  Write  for  prices. 
We  also  manufacture  Circular  Saw  Mills, Cultivators, 
Grain  Drills,  Engines,  and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements.  Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Don’t 
be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having  our  goods. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  ^TESTIMONIALS  TO 


k(ytaway  Harrow  (° 


HIGGANUM, 

CONN. 


-SOLE  MANUFACTURERS- 


NO 

YOU 


going  to  Inly  n  HARROW 

WANT  BEST  for  least 
CASH.  Know  o.  H.  POUNDER 

II  Etnakes  'em, nil  sizes 

HE  PAYS  FKE1HHT. 
f'nP'g  free.  Write.  No. 
23  1 1 .  Atkinson, WU. 


Standards 


ofAmerica 


S0  ™  r°OLs 


Combination 

Seeder  A  tool  Si  UnU  TflTT)  v 

and  4  IK  |  i  i  \Vi. 
Culti-  ^  y  ^ 

vator, 


Double  Wheel 
HOE. 


Recommended  by  Market  Gaudineks. 

A  dozen  Styles  to  select  from.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  address  of  nearest  supply  depot  to 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Sole  Makers, 

New  York  and  Itoston. 


Little  Giant 

ON  WHEELS. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION. 

Lever  Wheel  tm™  Harrow 

Wheels  carry  the  frame  high  making  it  the  lightest 
draft  harrow  in  the  world;  it  will  pass  over  trash 
as  easy  as  a  horse  rake;  easily  transported  along 

the  road.  A  Golden  Opportunity  for 
Agents.  Write  at  once  and  secure  the  agency. 

ROSS  BROTHERS, 

162  FRONT  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


|  AUENTS 

WANTED 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HAKHOW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  "work.  Cmslies,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  tlie  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

CENT  UN  TRTST  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  N  ASH,  Solo  JTI’i  ’r, 

1  un  1K1AL  if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points.  30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Illustrated 

pamphlet 

mailed 

free. 


Y  with 
the 


SPRAY 

SAP/1*10  knapsack 

PERFECT  AGITATORS.  No  scorching 
foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Krb«.  _ 

HKI.I)  KOUI  K  PI  niM(l„  IS  UarkM  Bl..U>.l.port,  K.3.1 


EMPIRE 
KING 


We’re  In  It,  Too 

.  .  We  have  three  hundred 
acres  of  fruit  of  our 
own;  we  have  used 
ALL  kinds  of  Spray 
Pumps,  and  know  we 
are  right  when  we  warrant 
the  “ECLIPSE”  to  be  the 
BEST  PUMP  made. 


,,  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mieh. 


[]ifiiii!miiiimiiiiiiiiitJimii:i;.[;....;jiiii;wii]iiiiiiiiiiiiii!iia 


S’ 


JffcM  PIMfP 


21  STYLES. 
BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 


5  Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  5 
5  and  vegetable  crops  maned  tree.  Address 


WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


SiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiimiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiuj 


] 


RUMSEY’S 


..  NEW.. 
DOUBLE 

CYLINDER  SPRAY  PUMPS  ARE  BEST 

The  large  air  chamber  gives  ample 
storage  for  compressed  air  which  will 
keep  the  spray  going  from  0  to  10  min¬ 
utes  after  the  pumps  are  stopped.  They 
have  agitators  that  agitate.  Metal  valves 
Plungers  easily  removed  t  or  packing, ac. 
Anyifarmer  can  do  it.  Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription  and  free  book  on  spraying. 

RUMSEY  Sc  GO.  Seueca  Falls.  N.Y. 


IMPROVES 


•bucket  ,t  barrel— have  every  improvement. 

Best  for  orchard,  garden,  house.  Continu¬ 
ous  stream,  50  feet.  175,000  sold.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices.  Ex.  paid.  No.  1,  lin,  *1.50  J  No.'.!, 
frou.  9 *<2;  No.  16,  two  hose,  nozzles  and  exten.  pipes 

i  K! a" Muffin? 

IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  In  use  in  all  sections 
of  toe  eount>y.  For  circulars 
„  ano  p-iee  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr. ,  Wilmington,  Del 


A  SERVICEABLE  CHINA  CLOSET. 

A  CONVENIENT  position  for  the 
china  closet  is  between  the  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen.  The  shelves  should 
not  be  more  than  15  inches  wide,  or 
over  20  inches  apart.  When  wider  than 
this,  there  is  a  tendency  to  pile  so  many 
dishes  upon  them  that  the  shelves  are 
likely  to  give  way.  The  shelves  should 
he  covered  with  corrugated  rubber,  such 
as  has  already  found  its  way  to  kitchen 
sinks,  as  a  covering  for  the  sides  ;  for, 
although  there  is  a  slight  odor  about 
this  material,  china  does  not  absorb  it, 
and  the  chance  of  dishes  slipping  or 
breaking  by  falling  upon  the  shelf  is 
really  diminished  by  half.  Where  plates 
are  stood  on  end,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
a  rope  instead  of  a  cleat  to  hold  them. 
Fasten  it  at  the  corners  and  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  by  double-headed  tacks  driven  down 
firmly  into  the  shelves.  Thus  arranged, 
owing  to  the  pliancy  of  the  rope,  the 
plate  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  fall  over  by 
a  sudden  jar  or  slight  blow. 

Glass  ought  to  be  stored  by  itself  in 
cabinets,  which,  in  the  most  modern 
houses,  are  built  in  the  dining-room  for 
this  purpose.  Still,  the  narrow  side 
shelves  found  in  most  china  closets  will 
do  for  glasses,  and  in  arranging  them, 
have  drinking  glasses  in  groups,  and  far 
enough  apart  so  that  no  mistakes  will 
be  made  in  bringing  them  out  when 
wanted. 

As  another  precaution,  where  plates 
and  saucers  are  piled  one  upon  the 
other,  they  should  have  rounds  of  felt 
or  canton  flannel  placed  between  them. 
Great  pjiins  should  be  exercised  in  cut¬ 
ting  out  these  rounds  ;  the  point  most 
to  be  observed  is  that  they  should  never 
be  so  large  as  to  come  above  the  hollow 
of  the  plate.  They  can  be  purchased 
ready  for  use.  Well  underneath,  but  on 
the  edge  of  the  second  shelf,  hooks 
should  be  screwed  on  which  to  hang 
cups.  Test  them  occasionally,  lest  by 
the  settling  of  the  house  and  of  the 
shelves  they  become  loosened.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  second  shelf  a  few 
inches  narrower  than  the  one  beneath 
it,  for  large  dishes  can  then  be  taken 
out  in  safety.  Such  a  closet  adds  much 
to  the  convenience  of  a  house. 

FBED  O.  SIBLEY. 


SOME  LAUNDRY  CONVENIENCES. 

A  SIMPLE  but  very  convenient  de¬ 
vice  for  cleaning  and  smoothing 
flat  irons,  can  be  made  as  follows  :  Cut 
out  several  round  pieces  of  cheesecloth 
or  thin  muslin,  about  as  large  as  a  small 
saucer  ;  place  these  pieces  one  upon  the 
other  ;  then  lay  in  the  center  of  them  a 
square  inch  or  so  of  beeswax  or  paraf¬ 
fin.  Now  catch  the  edges  of  the  cloth 
all  around  on  a  threaded  needle.  Put 
the  needle  through  the  hole  in  a  large, 
empty  spool  and  draw  the  cloth  up 
through  the  hole  ;  then,  after  spreading 
the  cloth  around  over  the  top  and  draw¬ 
ing  it  down  over  the  edges,  secure  to 
the  middle  of  the  spool,  by  wrapping 
tightly  with  thread.  If  the  hole  in  the 
spool  is  too  small  to  permit  of  the  cloth 
being  easily  drawn  through,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  may  be  obviated  by  cutting  out 
the  cloth  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
star.  To  use  the  device,  hold  the  spool 
for  a  handle,  and  quickly  rub  the  wax 
end  over  the  hot  iron  ;  wipe  the  iron 
carefully  afterward,  of  course.  To  cover 
up  the  unsightliness  of  the  spool,  make 
a  full  tissue-paper  skirt,  as  for  a  doll’s 
dress,  run  a  draw-string  about  half  an 
inch  from  each  edge  of  this,  put  it  over 
the  spool,  and  draw  the  strings  up 
tightly,  so  that  the  loose  edges  of  paper 
will  flare  out  like  a  flounce.  Then  tie  a 
narrow  ribbon,  with  tiny  bow,  over  the 
draw-strings. 


Speaking  of  irons  makes  me  think  of 
a  simple  attachment  for  the  ironing- 
board.  I  have  seen  so  many  persons 
place  the  two  ends  of  their  ironing- 
boards  on  the  backs  of  chairs — an  in¬ 
secure  prop  at  best.  A  much  safer  and 
better  method  is  to  measure  a  narrow 
plank  the  desired  height  and  hinge  it — 
using  a  small,  cheap  hinge — to  the  large 
end  of  the  ironing-board.  Then  secure 
a  strap,  or  tape,  to  both  leg  and  board 
to  keep  the  leg  from  moving  when  in 
use.  This  will  give  one  secure  leg  for 
the  board  to  rest  upon  ;  at  the  same 
time  nothing  is  added  to  the  bulk,  as  the 
leg  folds  back  when  not  in  use. 

Another  convenience  is  to  have  the 
ironing-board  already  prepared,  so  that 
in  an  emergency,  no  time  need  be  lost  in 
“  dressing  it  up.”  In  order  that  the 
board  may  be  properly  pliable,  yet  re¬ 
tain  the  firmness  necessary,  it  should  be 
treated  thus  :  Lay  a  smooth,  cotton  bat¬ 
ting — about  an  inch  thick — between  two 
folds  of  light-colored,  thick,  soft  paper 
— the  kind  used  under  carpets,  some¬ 
thing  like  blotting-paper.  Lay  this 
lengthwise  on,  and  cut  it  to  fit  the  iron¬ 
ing-board,  stretching  tightly,  so  that  no 
lumps  or  creases  will  remain  ;  then 
secure  it  to  the  two  edges  of  the  board 
with  small  tacks  ;  put  two  thicknesses 
of  heavy,  smooth,  unbleached  muslin 
upon  the  paper,  and  tack  this  also  to 
the  board.  Now  make  a  muslin  slip — 
like  a  pillow-case,  only  open  at  both 
ends — to  fit  the  board  tightly,  and  be 
sure  in  sewing  it  up  to  let  the  seams  be 
at  the  two  edges  of  the  board.  Draw 
this  slip  over  the  board  and  it  is  all 
ready,  smooth,  and  clean,  for  use.  By 
having  two  of  the  slips,  one  may  be  put 
in  wash  each  week.  m.  lane  gbiffin. 


Agents 

Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

B a=j-r  nan  buy  a  WOBLD'S 
WASHEB  on  trial,  and 
no  money  paid  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean  sweetacd 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use 
it.  I  pay  freight.  Circular  free 

C.E.Ross)25CleanSt.,Lincoln,Ill. 


Kthe 


&R.EAT 


GAME 


Kurious  Konsequences  to  IComical  Kouples. 

For  the  Young  People’s  8ocial  Gatherings,  Family 
Circle  and  Select  Party.  Ten  can  play.  Lots  of  pure 
innocent  amusement.  Send  25  cents  to 


is  an  improvement  on  ordinary  covert 
cloth,  much  used  for  street  gowns.  Drap 
moscovienne  is  a  similar  material,  but 
not  quite  so  heavy,  having  a  twilled 
face.  Etamines,  checks,  and  covert 
cloths  lead  in  favor. 

In  silks,  moir&s  are  again  in  favor  ; 
but  they  are  quite  different  in  the  weave 
from  the  old-fashioned  type.  They  are 
often  richly  figured  or  striped,  the  bro¬ 
caded  styles  having  the  figure  much 
raised.  Very  rich  figured  taffetas  are 
also  seen.  There  appears  to  be  a  reac¬ 
tion  of  favor  for  satin  in  plain  weaves. 

Very  beautiful  patterns  are  seen  in 
percales,  expecially  in  the  light  and  deli¬ 
cate  colors,  but  there  are  also  some  very 
attractive  dark  grounds,  relieved  by 
light-colored  spots  or  figures.  Linen 
grass  cloth,  in  showy  stripes  and  plaids, 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  favored 
summer  materials. 


Set  aside  pieces  cut  from  old  stockings 
or  knit  underwear  as  polishing  cloths 
for  metal  ware,  but  avoid  their  use  in 
window  cleaning  ;  they  are  too  linty  for 
this  latter  use. 


FASHIONABLE  FABRICS. 

AMONG  the  newer  woolen  fabrics 
now  in  favor,  says  Modes  and 
Fabrics,  is  wool  burlap.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  6tamine  cloths,  but  is 
much  more  closely  woven,  and  derives 
its  name  from  its  firm  appearance.  It  is 
neither  a  heavy  nor  a  light-weight 
fabric,  and  should  be  excellent  for  wear 
during  the  next  two  months.  Plum  is 
the  best  color  shown  in  this  cloth. 

Foul6  and  caroubier  cloth  are  two  lead¬ 
ing  materials  for  spring  jackets  and 
capes.  All-wool  canvas  cloth  is  copied 
from  sail  cloth,  and  comes  in  light 
weights  for  spring  wear.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  all  the  newest  shades,  such  as 
royal  blue,  gray  blue,  mordor6,  plum, 
and  silver  gray.  Drap  d’  6t6  covert  cloth 

“Pearl  top,”  “pearl  glass,” 
“tough  glass,”  “no  smell,” 
and  “best  light,”  are  great 
big  things.  “Macbeth”  in¬ 
cludes  them  all,  if  you  get  the 
chimney  made  for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa  _ 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phreton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar¬ 
antee  of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 
Box  T ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 

Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

i.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


BUY  RIGHT 


Buggies,  Carriages,  Wag¬ 
gons  and  Harness  at/ 
prices  one- third  to  one- 
half  below  regular  prices^ 

All  goods  guaranteed. 

8th  year  in  business. 

Freight  paid.  Illustrated  Buyers’  Guide  FltEE. 

HIAJ1I  MKU.  CO.,  104  West  1th  Street,  CI.VCIX.V ATI,  OHIO. 


references. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  youraddress  with  Hcstamp  forlllus. 
Catalog.glvingfull  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Iland-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St..  Owege,  Ji.  Y. 


OIRECT-UM  BIT 

Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy 

as  you  want  it. 

Sample  mailed, XC  SSl.OO. 
Nickel  $1.50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„ 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages,  90  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness.  Top  Buggiesaslow 
|35.  Phaetons  as  low 
$55.  Spring  Wagons, 

K0.S7H.  Surrey  Harness-Price  115.00.  Koad  Wagons,  etc.  Send  No.  606.  Surrey-Price  with  curtains,  lamps,  sun- 
As  good  as  sells  for  $22.00.  for  large,  free  Catalogue,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 


A  Companion  For  Dark  Hours 

worth  having  is  a 


Dietz  Crystal  Lantern 

Equipped  with  side  lift,  heavy  square  tubes,  strong  joints, 
glass  oil  pot;  clean  and  never  leaking;  shows  when’ oil  Is 
needed;  heavy  wire  guard,  best  globe  and  burner,  securely 
locked  down;  atypical  DIETZ  LANTERN. 

Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  sell  you  a  cheap  article  of  some 
other  make.  Insist  on  having  a  DIETZ.  Established  1840. 

Write  for  our  free  pocket  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St. ,  New  York. 


K 


Four-Kay  Novelty  Co., 

GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


K 


MAULE’S  Up-to-Date 
Collection  of., 


Sweet  Peas 


8  NEW  SWEET  PEAS  FOR  20  CENTS. 

Every  lover  of  flowers  should  grow  Sweet  Peas.  No 
flower  garden  in  the  land  is  complete  without  them. 
Handsome  in  modest  loveliness,  most  graceful  in  ar¬ 
rangement,  unequaled  perfume,  exquisite  coloring, 
abundance  of  bloom,  unexcelled  for  cutting,  succeeding 
everywhere  with  everybody. 

Butterfly.  White,  suffused  lavender;  petals  edged  blue. 
Ouehess  of  "York.  White,  suffused  pinkish  purple, 
n  refly.  Brilliant  carmine  scarlet;  best  self-color. 
Emily  Henderson.  The  best  pure  white  Sweet  Pea. 
Mrs.  Jos.  Chamberlain.  White,  striped  bright  rose. 
Meteor.  Salmon,  wings  delicate  pink,  veined  purple. 
Lemon  Queen.  Delicate  blush,  tinted  lemon. 
Novelty.  Bright  orange  rose,  wings  delicate  mauve. 
One  full-sized  packet  of  eacb  of  these  eight  On  Pprrfc 
Superb  New  Sweet  JPeus  sent  postpaid  for  only  V/CllLo. 

PRrr  With  every  remittance  of  20  cents  for  the  above  collection  I 
r  ^  ‘  will  include  absolutely  free,  if  you  mention  this  paper, 

one  packet  of  the  New  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea,  “Cupid,”  which  only  grows  5  inches  high,  with  pure 
white  flower*,  and  a  copv  of  my  1897  Seed,  Plant  and  Bulb  Catalogue,  which  contains  every¬ 
thing  good,  at  right  prices.  Address  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  GARDEN 

Exposure  for  Clematis. 

J.  W.  G.,  Boston ,  Mass.— What  is  the  best  ex¬ 
posure  for  clematis  generally  ?  The  varieties  I 
have  are  Clematis  Jacktnanii,  C.  Henryii,  C. 
Madame  Edouard  Andre.  Is  a  sunny  exposure 
absolutely  necessary,  or  will  they  do  well  where 
the  shade  is  moderate  (against  a  wall,  for  in¬ 
stance)  ? 

Ans. — The  best  exposure  for  clematis 
generally  is  southeast.  This  would  give 
them  shade  during  part  of  the  day,  but 
all-day  shade  would  be  objectionable. 
They  like  a  fresh,  loose,  well-worked 
soil,  and  the  drainage  must  be  good. 

Treatment  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 

T.  A.,  Long  Island,.— My  Maidenhair  fern  has 
withered  and  almost  disappeared.  It  is  kept  in 
a  night  temperature  of  50  to  55  degrees;  day  tem¬ 
perature,  60  to  80  degrees.  Has  it  been  kept  too 
warm?  It  is  watered  everyday,  and  also  syringed. 

Ans. — The  fern  is  suffering  from  both 
over-warmth  and  over-watering.  The 
common  Maidenhair  (Adiantum  cunea- 
tum),  though  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  a 
greenhouse  fern  ;  it  thrives  in  a  winter 
temperature  of  40  to  50  degrees  at  night, 
and  50  to  60  degrees  during  the  day. 
Though  it  enjoys  free  watering  at  the 
root,  T.  A.  should  never  syringe  it  over¬ 
head  ;  this  always  damages  the  foliage 
and  kills  the  young  fronds.  But  it  en¬ 
joys  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  very  dry 
room  is  as  destructive  to  its  foliage  as 
excessive  syringing.  Escaping  gas  is 
another  destructive  agent.  During  dull, 
cold  weather,  if  kept  in  a  temperature 
averaging  below  60  degrees,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  plant  would  need  a  thor¬ 
ough  watering  every  day,  unless  in  a 
small  pot.  For  the  next  month,  or  until 
the  plant  begins  to  make  new  growth, 
we  advise  T.  A.  to  water  the  Maidenhair 
very  cautiously  ;  don’t  let  it  become 
waterlogged  before  its  lungs  are  in 
working  order.  Florists  rarely  put  the 
Maidenhair  in  a  fern  pan,  because  it 
will  not  endure  the  uncertain  tempera¬ 
ture  and  careless  watering  that  Ony- 
chiums  and  Pteris  bear  with  impunity. 

Red  Spider — Pansies. 

W.  E.,  Long  Island. — 1.  What  effectual  method 
can  be  used  to  keep  down  red  spider?  2.  If 
pansies  are  sown  now  will  they  bloom  during 
the  coming  summer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Red  spider  is  always  the  re¬ 
sult  of  too  dry  an  atmosphere  ;  the  only 
effectual  means  of  combating  it  is  to 
increase  the  humidity  by  the  free  use 
of  water,  either  sprayed  over  the  plants, 
or,  in  a  greenhouse,  by  splashing  about 
the  lloor  and  woodwork.  When  the  red 
spider  infests  plants  which  will  bear 
thorough  syringing,  such  as  roses,  ger¬ 
aniums,  fuchsias,  etc.,  a  strong  stream 
of  water  should  be  directed  against  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  as  the  insects 
always  congregate  there.  Some  bedding 
plants  get  very  badly  infested  by  red 
spider  while  outside  during  a  hot,  dry 
summer ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  such 
indoors,  as  they  do  very  little  good,  and 
spread  the  pest  over  other  plants. 

2.  Pansies  sown  in  February  or  early 
March  will  bloom  this  season,  but  our 
summers  are  too  hot  and  dry  for  spring 
sowings  out-of-doors  ;  the  plants  are  so 
late  in  blooming  that  they  do  little  good, 
and  the  flowers  are  small.  To  have  good 
blooming  pansies  for  early  spring  plant¬ 
ing,  W.  E.  should  sow  in  August,  and 
carry  his  young  plants  over  winter  in 
slightly  raised  beds  covered  with  a 
mulch  of  dry  leaves,  held  in  place  with 
a  few  branches.  Where  pansies  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  seed  they  are 
usually  succeeded  the  following  spring 
by  self-sown  plants  grown  naturally  in 
this  way.  But  it  is  often  noticeable 
that  the  flowers  in  such  a  bed  grow 
poorer  each  season.  Apart  from  defic¬ 
iencies  of  cultivation,  this  is  often  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  likely  to  pluck 
the  finest  flowers  from  our  bed,  leaving 
the  poorer  ones  to  go  to  seed,  and  we 
thus  deteriorate  the  strain.  We  mustn’t 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ii  the  Beat  — Adv. 


trust  to  the  “  survival  of  the  fittest”  in 
a  garden,  but  replace  that  doctrine 
with  the  “selection  of  the  finest.” 

Late-planted  Roses. 

Subscriber,  Williams! own,  Mass.— My  rose  house, 
30  x  17,  does  not  give  good  results  because  of  a 
draft  from  the  top.  Tbe  ventilators  have  been 
turned  both  ways,  hinging  them  at  the  ridge 
first,  and  now  opening  them  at  the  ridge.  There 
are  eight  of  them  on  the  house,  three  at  the  back 
and  five  in  front.  It  is  a  three-quarter  span 
house  facing  south.  I  am  not  able  to  keep  the 
temperature  down  to  70  degrees  at  noon,  when 
the  sun  shines,  without  opening  them  wide,  which 
admits  the  cold  air  to  the  roses.  It  is  12  feet  from 
floor  to  ridge  inside.  The  back  or  north  side  is 
only  two  feet  above  the  hill,  which  probably  has 
to  do  with  the  draft,  and  a  full  southern  exposure 
causes  the  great  heat  of  the  sun.  I  planted  the 
roses  the  middle  of  October  and  they  have  not 
done  anything  all  winter;  they  would  make  a 
little  growth  for  a  few  days  and  then  go  back 
again. 

Ans — Subscriber  does  not  tell  us  what 
varieties  of  roses  bis  house  contains, 
but  we  infer  that  they  are  some  of  the 
Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas  usually  grown  for 
forcing.  He  does  not  complain  of  any 
disease  ;  only  of  deficient  growth.  The 
whole  gist  of  the  complaint  is  found  in 
the  statement  that  they  were  “  planted 
the  middle  of  October”.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  plants  are  at  least  three  months 
behind  time.  They  should  have  been 
planted  before  the  end  of  July  at  the 
latest ;  preferably,  between  June  15  and 
July  1.  When,  from  any  cause,  a  florist 
is  compelled  to  plant  roses  later  than 
July,  he  always  selects  extra  strong 
plants,  and  gives  them  every  possible 
encouragement ;  if  they  have  not  taken 
good  hold  before  cold  weather  begins 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  remunerative  mid¬ 
winter  crop.  They  are  not  like  carna¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  storing  up  nour¬ 
ishment  out  in  the  field  all  summer. 
Regarding  the  ventilation,  we  prefer 
opening  at  the  ridge.  If  there  is  an  in¬ 
jurious  draft,  or  if  the  temperature  is 
badly  managed,  mildew  will  at  once  ap¬ 
pear  ;  Subscriber  does  not  complain  of 
this.  Open  the  ventilators  on  one  side 
only — that  opposite  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Begin  giving  air  by  degrees 
as  the  temperature  rises ;  don’t  rush 
everything  open  at  once.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  temperature  will  be 
above  70  degrees  when  the  sun  is  strong. 
Don’t  leave  the  ventilators  open  until 
there  is  a  marked  drop  ;  close  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  you  want  to  conserve  some  of 
that  sun  heat.  However,  unless  your 
plants  are  troubled  with  mildew,  we 
should  blame  the  late  planting  entirely 
for  their  poor  growth. 

ri  ip  i  m  i  i 

« 

:  “It  will  go 
i  away  after  awhile.” 

That's  what  people  say  when 
advised  to  take  something  to 
cure  that  cough. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
the  cough  that  goes  away  after 
awhile  takes  the  cougher  along  ? 

And  he  doesn't  come  back  ! 

\ 

Ayer’s 

Cherry  Pectoral 
Cures  Coughs. 
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SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


OF  ALL  THE 

that  tell  about 


books] 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS! 

At  one-half  regular  prices.  My  j 
1897  Catalogue,  now  ready  for  free  1 
distribution,  the  most  unique  and  T 
artistic  published.  Send  for  Copy,  t 

Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott,  j 

19  Sixth  St.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  T 


Over  ten  thousand  dealers  sell 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Paints 

There  are  paints  for  houses,  for  barns, 
fences,  for  chairs,  for  buggies,  for  farm  wag¬ 
ons,  furniture,  cupboards,  shelves,  bath  tubs. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Paints 

are  made  for  all  these  purposes,  not  one  paint 
for  all  surfaces,  but  a  different  paint  for  each 
surface.  That  is  the  secret  of  good  painting— 
the  right  paint  in  the  right  place. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Varnish  Stain 

is  made  for  staining  and  varnishing  at  tbe 
same  time.  It  imitates  natural  wood,  Mahogany,  Cherry,  Oak,  Rosewood, 
Walnut,  Ebony.  Over  new  wood  this  produces  the  finest  effect. 

Our  booklet  “Paint  Points  **  tells  what  is  tbe  best  paint  to  use  for 
each  purpose.  It  is  a  practical  book,  for  practical  people.  Just  a  plain 
talk  on  good  paints.  Sent  to  any  address  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

©Cleveland.  Chicago.  New  York.  Montreal. 

FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1896 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it.  eg 

_  ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  N  urseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  H 


Our  assortment  is  one  of  the  best 


BUY  DIRECT  and  pay  but  one  profit, 
and  most  complete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Rarest  new,  choicest  old.  Send  for  our  catalogue 
today;  ittellsit  all;  an  elegant  book,  168  pages, 
magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  free. 

Seeds,  Plants  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  by  mail  post¬ 
paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
by  express  or  freight.  43d  Year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  Acres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  345,  Painesville,  O. 


BURPEE  SEEDS 


BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalog, 
mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Are 

You 

Proud 


Your 

Garden 


Johnson 


Our  varicties*-of 
both  Vegetable  and 
Flower  SEEDS  are 
strictly 1  up-to-date.  ’ 
Our  beautiful  Gar¬ 
den  and  Farm  Man¬ 
ual  for  1897  will 
help  your  selec¬ 
tions. 

We  will  send  it  together 
with  a  packet  each  of  our 
beautif  ut  Aew Branch  ing 
.-talers  and  our  New  Sen¬ 
sation  Lettuce,  on  receipt 
of  only 

10  Cts. 

Our  regular  catalogue 
price  of  each  of  these  ex¬ 
quisite  novelties  being  10 
cents  per  packet. 

Send  at  Once. 

&Pyf\i/ro  217-19  Market  St., 
OlUKbo,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


’t  risk  the  loss  of  time,  labor  and  ground 
by  planting  seeds  of  unknown  qual¬ 
ity.  The  market  is  full  of  cheap, 
unreliable  seeds.  FERRY'S  SEEDS 
are  always  the  best ;  do  not  accept 
any  substitute.  Seed  Annual  Free. 


EST 
THE 
RLD 

REE 

BOOK  EVER  PRINTED. 

SEEDS  CHEAP 

lc  to  4c  per  pkg.  Cheap  by  oz.  &  1b.  Send 
Yours,  and  Neighbors  address  for  Grand  (bit. 
alogue.  R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  III. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  in  Amer> 
lea, Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
9  sf  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc.  ~ 

B.  DOUGLAS  A  SONS, 
Waukecan,  11JL 


100  BEST  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

delivered  free  by  mail,  only  #1.  lOO  best 
evergreens  2  to  5  ft.  delivered  east  of 
Rocky  Mts., only  !#10.  Write  for  free 
'catalogue  and  price  list  *  50  big 
bargains, selections  from  complete 
nursery  stock.  Cash  paid  for  get¬ 
ting  up  clubs  or  to  salesmen  with 
iOr  without  experience.  Address 

HILL 

DUNDEE,  ILL. 


EVERGREEN  SPC1ALIST, 


200  varieties.  Also  G rapes, SmuliFriiit«,etc.  best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samplecurrants  mailed  for 
10c.  Peso,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSC11,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Beau-  Hardy  and  in  great  assort- 

tiful  L  ,  LilVulILLi,  O  meat.  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock,  including  Shade  &  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  Pl’ts.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Koses.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  If  you’re  wise  you'll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  E V  EKGUEEN 
NUKSKHY  CO.,  Evergreen,  Wis.(Suc.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PKACH  T KICKS . 
Large  stock  CALIB’OKNIA  PlilVKT,  NORWAY  and 
SLLVKU  MAPLK. 

N.  F.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


TREES  CHEAP. 

If  you  will  send  for  our  catalogue,  which  is  free 
we  are  verv  sure  you  can  save  money. 

TUB  ELIZABETH  NURSEKY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


T  rees Shrubs. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ltd. 


|1897  Catalogue  S  Sy- 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


Wew  York. 

14  Barclay  8t. 


CHICAGrO. 

84  and  86  Itandoiph  St. 
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Last  Subscription  Contest 
for  1896=7. 

Next  week,  we  shall  give  the  details 
of  our  last  subscription  contest  for  the 
season  of  1896  97.  All  names  sent  in 
from  March  1  to  May  1  will  count  in  this 
contest.  The  terms  will  be  liberal,  and 
we  expect  that  our  old  club-raisers  and 
maDy  new  ones  besides,  will  round  out 
the  season  with  some  good  clubs.  Our 
clubs  this  season  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  small,  but  there  have  been  enough 
of  them  to  keep  up  the  average.  Keep 
an  eye  on  this  corner  for  next  week. 

AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 


WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Although  it  is  now  tbe  close  season  in  New 
York  State  for  a  large  part  of  tbe  gatne,  one  sees 
great  quantities  in  market.  Tbe  law  provides  that 
it  may  be  sold  at  any  time  if  not  killed  witbin  300 
miles  of  tbe  State,  and  this  fact  must  be  proved 
to  tbe  authorities  if  proof  be  called  for.  I’ll 
warrant  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  tbe 
origin  of  much  of  that  on  sale. 

X  X  X 

"Those  pigs  are  too  fat,”  said  a  retail  butcher 
who  was  looking  at  several  banging  in  a  com¬ 
mission  bouse.  “  There  is  tbe  same  trouble  with 
a  great  deal  of  tbe  beef  we  buy  to  cut  up.  Much 
of  the  fat  must  be  cut  off,  and  all  we  can  get  for 
it  now  is  \  l/i  cent  a  pound.  We  used  to  get  two 
or  three  cents.  Now  tbe  loss  on  tbe  fat  of  a  beef 
often  eats  up  nearly  all  tbe  profit.”  Less  fat  and 
more  lean  meat  is  wanted.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  hogs.  Tbe  day  of  tbe  bog  that  is  a  mass 
of  lard,  is  past. 

X  X  X 


One  commission  merchant  was  complaining 
because  he  bad  to  sell  so  much  of  tbe  produce 
that  was  consigned  to  him,  for  such  low  prices, 
yet  bad  to  pay  such  high  prices  for  the  same  arti¬ 
cles  for  his  family  supplies.  "  Why  not  take  such 
things  as  potatoes,  apples,  etc.,  right  from  the 
store  by  tbe  barrel  ?  ”  I  inquired.  “  It  would  cost 
too  much  for  cartage  on  a  small  lot,  as  I  live 
away  up  town,  and  then,  again,  I  haven’t  room  to 
store  any  great  quantity.”  Thus  it  seems  that 
even  the  middlemen  have  to  pay  toll  to  each  other. 

X  X  X 

One  commission  merchant  receives  a  great 
deal  of  dressed  poultry  from  a  certain  shipper  in 
Virginia.  He  has  been  shipping  for  a  long  time, 
and  a  great  deal  of  his  poultry  is  drawn  and  has 
heads  and  feet  off.  This  isn’t  according  to  mar¬ 
ket  requirements,  and  a  great  deal  of  ink  has 
been  used  to  persuade  this  particular  shipper  to 
conform  to  market  requirements.  Still  the  poul¬ 
try  comes  in  the  same  condition,  and  sells  for 
lower  prices.  It’s  costing  this  shipper  good  money 
to  adhere  to  his  old  notion.  The  receiver  said 
that  he’d  have  trouble  in  selling  a  great  deal  of 
it  if  it  weren’t  for  the  fact  that  he  supplies  a  lot 
of  restaurants  that  will  buy  this  class  of  stuff 
just  because  it  is  a  little  lower  in  price. 

X  t  X 

Marketmen  here  say  that  tbe  recent  cold  wave 
has  materially  affected  the  receipts  of  southern 
vegetables.  Much  truck  has  been  shipped  that 
was,  evidently,  damaged  before  being  gathered, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  sold  at  a  low  price.  Choice 
vegetables  sell  for  high  prices.  Receipts  of 
strawberries  have  been  largely  cut  off,  and  the 
crop  is  reported  to  have  been  so  badly  damaged 
and  put  back,  that  few  need  be  looked  for  before 
next  month.  This  gives  a  better  chance  for  the 
arrivals  from  the  extreme  southern  points  and 
from  Bermuda,  and,  also,  is  the  harvest  season 
of  the  hothouse  grower.  Still,  as  considerable 
sections  of  Florida  were  not  injured  in  the  least 
by  the  freeze,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  supply 
becoming  exhausted.  f.  h.  v. 


FROM  HERE  AND  THERE! 

The  dates  for  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  have  been  fixed  for  August  23  to  28.  James 
B.  Docharty,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Every  farmer  in  western  New  York  may  avail 
himself  of  the  privileges  of  the  Nixon  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  university  extension  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  Address  Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  plan  of  a 
farmers’  course  of  reading.  The  topics  relate  to 
the  farmer’s  occupation.  After  reading  on  a 
question,  a  discussion  with  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  follow.  In  the  spring,  some  simple 
experiments  will  be  urged  upon  all  readers  by 
which  to  test  the  truth  of  the  principles  taught. 
Under  the  Nixon  bill  there  is  no  expense  to  those 
taking  up  this  course  of  reading. 

Lucas  County,  O.,  has  a  horticultural  and  a 
floricultural  society  which  meet  monthly  at  the 
houses  of  different  members  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Each  socitty  has  its  officers  and 
special  committees.  The  programmes  for  the  year 
are  published  together.  The  latter  society  has 
women  for  officers  and  the  essayists  for  the  year 
as  published  are  all  women.  The  special  com¬ 


For  Relieving  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs  and 
Hoarseness,  use  " Brown's  Bronchial  Troches 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


mittees  are  named  Flowers,  Literary,  Poultry, 
Household  Economy,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
tbe  society  deals  with  practical  work  as  well  as 
that  which  might  be  considered  as  ornamental- 
Tbe  subjects  of  the  horticultural  society  are  all 
intensely  practical. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  offers 
for  1897,  prizes  for  school  gardens  of  $15.  $12  and 
$10;  for  school  herbariums,  of  from  $1  to  $7  in  a 
number  of  different  classes,  and  for  children’s 
herbariums,  about  40  different  prizes  varying 
from  50  cents  to  $5.  Special  prizes  are  also 
offered.  In  the  prizes  for  school  gardens,  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  or  those  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens,  will  not  stock  the  school  garden  contem¬ 
plated  by  tbe  committee.  Native  wild  plants, 
such  as  ferns,  grasses,  asters,  golden-rods,  vio¬ 
lets,  native  shrubs  and  economic  plants,  such  as 
grains,  vegetable  roots  and  leguminous  and 
cucurbitaceous  plants  must  be  the  stock  of  the 
garden.  The  cooperation  of  teachers  and  parents 
is  desired.  W.  E.  C.  Rich,  secretary,  99  Moreland 
Street,  Roxbury. 

Union  Countt,  S.  D.— Corn  hereabouts  is  all  In 
the  crib  or  piled  on  the  ground ;  it  is  too  cheap  to 
pay  to  build  cribs.  The  corn  -would  sell  for  but 
little  more  than  enough  to  buy  the  lumber. 
Plenty  of  it  is  being  used  for  fuel.  It  is  cheaper 
than  wood  or  coal.  I  suppose  that  corn  in  this 
county  will  average  60  bushels  per  acre,  wheat 
20  to  25  bushels.  e.  b.  w. 


A  Virginia  Calf  Pasture.— Near  the  house  is  a 
field  of  about  six  acres  in  wheat,  with  Timothy 
seeded  in  the  fall  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  wheat 
in  1895.  About  the  middle  of  March,  I  sowed 
about  six  quarts  of  Crimson  clover  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  with  a  light  steel  smoothing  harrow, 
cultivated  it  in  by  harrowing  twice  in  opposite 
directions.  The  design  was  to  obtain  pasture  for 
young  calves.  We  had  a  nice  stand,  and  after 
the  wheat  was  removed,  turned  in  the  calves. 
We  fail  to  see  any  damage  to  the  Timothy,  and 
the  calves  are  the  best  we  have  had  for  years. 
We  shall  try  it  again  this  year.  e.  b.  k. 


Alleghany  County,  N.  Y.— Prices  are  about  as 
follows:  Butter,  18  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  18 
cents  per  dozen ;  chickens,  7  cents  per  pound ; 
turkeys,  8  cents  live  weight;  dressed  pork,  5 
cents  per  pound  ;  aressed  beef,  Scents  per  pound ; 
hay,  from  $6  to  $9  per  ton;  straw,  $4  per  ton; 
oats,  20  cents  per  bushel;  buckwheat,  60  to  65 
cents  per  100  pounds;  potatoes,  20  cents  per 
bushel;  they  appear  to  be  alight  crop  around 
here.  Nearly  everything  the  farmer  has  to  sell 
goes  for  less  than  the  cost  of  producing  it.  It 
appears  now  that  we  must  depend  on  some  one’s 
misfortune  if  we  ever  get  paying  prices  again. 
Namely,  when  through  some  accident  caused  by 
the  elements,  or  by  a  mistake  of  the  individual,  a 
crop  fails,  then  some  other  producer  gains  by  the 
lessened  supply.  Is  this  our  only  hope  ?  t. 


A  big  factory  was 
brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  the  other  day 
for  want  of  a  com¬ 
mon  shingle  -  nail. 
The  trouble  was  a 
mystery  at  first 
Even  the  boss  me¬ 
chanic  could 'nt  tell 
what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  They  6ent  for 
a  high  -  priced  ex¬ 
pert  who  charged 
ten  dollars  an  hour. 
All  he  said  was : 
“Gimme  a  nail.” 
lie  drove  it  in  the 
right  place  and  in 
two  minute*  the 
whole  factory  was 
going  again. 

That’s  the  way 
with  the  machinery 
of  the  human  body. 
When  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  wrong 
what  seems  a  mere  trifle,  block*  the 
whole  system.  Every  part  of  the  body 
feels  the  effects  of  a  little  constipation. 
The  head  aches,  the  mouth  tastes  bad; 
the  stomach  is  distressed,  the  liver  is  con¬ 
gested  and  torpid;  you  feel  sluggish  and 
miserable  and  down-hearted;  the  energies 
are  completely  paralyzed — all  for  want  of 
a  little  help  to  regulate  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  What  you  want  is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets.  They  will  make  you 
regular  and  you  keep  so;  they  act  in  a 
comfortable  natural  way,  not  violently  but 
surely.  They  give  the  intestines  power 
to  move  naturally;  and  also  tone  the 
stomach  and  liver.  You  don’t  become  a 
slave  to  their  use,  they  cure  you  so  you 
stay  cured.  If  a  druggist  makes  more 
money  on  some  violent  purging  pill  he 
may  try  to  sell  it  to  you.  Don’t  let  him. 

You  will  be  helped  to  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  own  body  In  every  stage  of  health 
and  disease  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Med¬ 
ical  Adviser.  This  is  a  great  1008  page  book,  in 
plain  English  and  replete  with  iliiistivtious. 
The  first  edition  of  680,000  copies  was  sold  for 
li. 50  each.  The  profits  were  devoted  to  publish¬ 
ing  the  present  edition  of  half-a-tnilliou  free  cop¬ 
ies,  to  be  sent  absolutely  gratis  to  everyone  who 
sends  21  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing 
only.  Address  World’s  Dispensaiy  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  No.  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Will 

not 

break 

Send 
oiroular. 


WIULIS 

SAP  SPOUT. 

In  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand- 
somely  made  from  tinned  mal¬ 
leable  iron.  Far  superior  to  all  others. 
Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

'CHARLES  MILLAR  A-  SON,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


W.  H.  PALMER, 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

"Saved  From  the  Horrors  of  Nervous  Pros¬ 
tration”  by  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine. 


with  a  nervous  stricture  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which  developed  into  nervous  pros¬ 
tration,  I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  sit  up.  I 
got  no  sleep  for  days  except  when  under  the 
influence  of  opiates.  For  four  months  I  suf¬ 
fered  agonies  and  prayed  that  I  might  die 
and  be  at  rest.  One 
physician  said  I  had 
consumption,  for  I  had 
a  cough  that  gave  me 
no  rest.  But  a  good 
old  physician  whose 
medicine  had  failed, 
advised  me  to  use  Dr. 
Miles’  Restorative 
Nervine  and  I  thank  God  that  it  has  bright¬ 
ened  my  days,  lengthened  my  life  and  saved 
me  from  the  horrors  of  nervous  prostration." 

Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


A  T  A  PPM  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD 
W  H  •  M  W  l\  “  Cured  Free  Sample 
Stuart's  Pharmacy,  33  Carey  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Ageney  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Biggest.  Little  Thing  on  Earth 
THE  LIGHTNING 

BUG  Exterminator. 

Uses  any  kind  of  poison,  dry  or  liquid.  Only 
1  pint  at  a  time,  which  equals  5  to  10  gallons 
with  any  01  her  machine.  A  buckctof  water 
and  a  pound  of  poison  enough  for  a  field  ol 
plants.  Not  a  drop  wastes.  No  plants 
killed.  As  fast  as  you  walk.  $1.25  De¬ 
livered  by  Express.  Don’t  sehd  money 
with  order— pay  after  you  try  it.  Mention 
this  paper  J.  A  EVERITT,  Seeds¬ 
man,  lNDlANAFOLIS.INI). 


1854-Established  42Years-|896 

HALLADAY 

GEARED 

WIND  MILLS 

still  maintain  thoir  position  as  the  first 
in  the  procession.  Most  powerful,  most 
durable,  most  efficient.  Every  mill 
guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel  Mills,  Gem  Steel  Wind 
Mills.  Also  I.  X.  I..  Feed  Cutters- 
lron  Feed  Grinders,  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Tank  Heat¬ 
ers,  Pumps  of  all  kinds  and  Haying 
Tools.  The  Leading  Water  Supply 
House  ot'thc  W  orld. 

Send  For  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co. 

118  W ater  St.,  Jiatnvfn  ,  111. 


""do* 

Iyou 
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SAW 

WOOD? 


Why  not  usethebest  machinery  3 
and  save  time  and  strength. The 

SMALLEY  SAWS  § 


£  "Electric 
E 

5  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  conld  do  in  - 
5  theoldway.  Our  ‘‘Electric”  Circular  Saws  s 
—  and  Well -Feed  Drug  Saws  s 

--e  by  far  tho  best  general  £ 
purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  & 
■,  made.  Send  for  Descrip-  £ 
/tiveCntalogueand  price  a 
list  of  *S^ln.lley,  a 
.Saws,  Fusil-  5 
age  and  Fod-  = 
dcr  Cutters,  £ 

SBira™™“^ori?S<}1ener(h  £ 
Itoot  Cutters  and  Iforse  Powers.  - 
E  SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.  § 
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Battle 

Creek 

Drag 

Saw 

No. 

2.  i 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  York.  Pa. 


The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 


Is  used  for  a 'most  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes.  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Win.  Butts.  Trestle  N.Y 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  Sc. 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Svraouse.N.Y 


U J  Aft|TCn~0n  a  Da*ry  Farm-  near  New  Tork.  a 
WwH|1  |  CU  herdsman  to  teed  aud  take  care  of 
Cittle  and  Swine.  Will  cave  help  with  Milking. 
Wages,  $17  per  month  and  board.  Address,  stating 
previous  experience  with  Mill  partieulais  and  refer¬ 
ences.  A.  C.  J..  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Pm*  P  Yoha  nno- A  ,en~acr0  rat>ch  i”  River- 
TUt  L.ALIIdliyC  t.iae,  California.  Superb 
climate.  Three  hundred  bearing  orange  trees.  Past¬ 
ure.  Address  Box  i8S,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


P|.y  Fruit  P'arm  of  12  aces,  and  a  fine 

I  Of  wQ  1C  home  near  village,  railroad  and 
markets.  Also,  24  acres  with  the  abi  ve.  it  desired. 

N.  S.  PLATT,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Facts  About  the  Indian  Territory. 

For  Information  how  and  when  to  secure  homes, 
send  10  cents  to  E.  JOHNsON,  Webber’s  Falls,  1.  T. 


“BIG  FOUR” 

ROUTE 

TO 

Western  and  Southern  Points. 

‘ ‘  SO UTI1  WESTERN  L IMITED 


20  acres  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco-raising,  for  $300.  pay¬ 
able  $10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient 
to  great  eastern  markets,  in  thickly  settled  section 
of  Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  year.  Spleudid 
Water,  Schools,  Churches.  Stores,  Mills  and  desir¬ 
able  neigubors.  Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed. 
No  malaria,  mosquitoes. blizzardsor  floods.  Taxes 


and  freight  rates  low.  For  turtber  information 
write  to  D.  L  Risley,  211  So.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DON’T 


begin  Spring  work  until  you  have 
read  “FA  KM  1  NO  IV  A  BUSINESS 
LIGHT”  or  “HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  Fa  KM 
INCOME.”  Until  April  1.  we  are  going  to  send,  post¬ 
paid  to  the  readers  of  The  K.  n.-Y.  a  copy  of  this 
book  and  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Business  and 
f  arm  Books,  all  for  4c  in  stamps.  Shall  we  Send 
Them  to  \  or  ?  Please  let  us  know.  Address 

.1.  U.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


Through  Sleeping  Cars  from 

New  York  and  Boston  to  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  St.  Louis 

VIA 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  New  York  Central  to  Buf 
falo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big 
Four  Route  to  Destination. 

ELEGANT  CONNECTIONS 

With  all  Trunk  Lines  in  New  York  and  New  Eng 
land.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E.  0.  McCORMICK,  D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  A  Tkt.  Agt 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


a  new  house  or  barn,  or  in  putting  new  roofing  or 
siding  on  those  you  already  have,  a  little  inquiry 
into  the  value  of  CORRUCATEO  IRON  AND 
STEEL  ROOFINC  AND  SIDINC  will  repay 
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MARKETS. 

Saturday,  February  18.  1197. 
BUTTER— NEW. 


Dreamery,  Western,  extra*  . 2'4^— 

Western,  flssts . 19  623 

Western,  seconds . IS  @18 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

June  extras . —  @— 

State,  fancy . 19  @20 

Common  to  prime . 13  @18 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fancy . 144  31ft 

Firsts . 134314 

Seoonds . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @144 

Welsh  tubs,  Arsis . 12  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  seocnds . 12  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seoonds . —  @— 

Thirds .  8  @84 

Faotory,  fancy . 134®  14 

Factory,  firsts . 11  @12 

Factory,  seconds  .  9  @  0 

Faotorv.  thirds  .  7  @  8 

Bolls,  f  esh .  8  @  3 

Old  butter . —  @— 


CHEESE— NEW. 

8tate  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  oolored,  fancy. 124  3— 


White,  fancy . 124  3— 

Choice..  . 1.4312 

Ojod  to  prime  . 10  @104 

State  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 12  @124 

Small,  white,  fancy . 12  @12>s 

Small,  good  to  choice . 1  4312 

Small,  common  to  fair . ■- .  9  @11 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice . 104 3  — 

Light  skims,  la  ge,  choice . 1143- 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  . 8>*@  94 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  5  @64 

Full  skims .  3  @34 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected. per  dot  1643  17 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  —  @  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  16  @  — 

State  and  P»nn..  fair  to  good  .  —  @  — 

Southern,  frosn  gathered,  prime .  144®  154 

Western,  fresh  gather  d  p'.rni .  ’5v*@  — 

Western  refrigerator,  choice,  oer  case.. 3  PO  @3  30 

Western  refrigerator,  p  ,o  to  good . 2  01  @2  £0 

Western  limed,  defective,  per  case  . 2  40  @2  70 

Western  dirties,  ner  3u-doz  case . 2  76  @3  39 

Western  Uitied,  good  to  choice,  per  doz.  13  @  134 

FBUIT8 — GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  2501  7ft 

Spitzenberg.  per  bbl  . 1  2ft@2  60 

Greening,  per  bbl . I  2i@l  7ft 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  (0  32  12 

N.  Spy,  per  bil . 1  0032  00 

Pound  Sweet  per  bbl .  -@  — 

Nearby. open  heads  and  common,  ner  boll  C0@  12 
Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  -  @  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 6  50@  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  60 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  cate  .  75@1  25 

Jersey,  per  bb' . 3  60@4  00 

Grapes.  West’n  N.V..  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  10@  14 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Conco  d.  per  small  basket.  9@  10 

Oranges  Florida,  per  o^x . . . 3  0)@ft  00 

Tangerines.  Fla.,  per  box .  5  00@8  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  3  00@6  09 

Grape  f'ult,  oer  box  . 6  00312  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  ...  25@  70 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  25@1  40 

Small,  per  doz .  60(31  09 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  — @  — 

Part-idges,  nearby,  per  pair .  — @  — 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  75(3  89 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50®  H) 

Prairie  chickens,  per  pair . I  0531  10 

Grouse  Western,  prime,  oer  pair .  85@  90 

Grouse  and  partridges.  Inferior,  per  pair  ...  — @  — 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz  .  —3  — 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Rabolts,  per  pair  .  123  15 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  253  35 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 3  0034  00 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  7b@2  25 

Mallards  per  pair .  70@  80 

Blue  wing.  teal,  per  pair .  60(3  GO 

Teal,  green  wing  per  pair .  39(3  40 

Common,  per  pair .  293  25 

Venison,  per  In . .  13®  15 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10@  ’1 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  75@10  00 

Timothy .  2  85@  4  90 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 83  @- 

Rye . 394@44 

Barley  feeding . 28  @33 

Bariev  malting .  33  @48 

Bnckwbeat,  silver .  34  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 31  @37 

Corn . 284@29 

Oats . 21  @2i4 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 70  @75 

No.  2 . 65  @674 

No.  3 .  55  @69 

Ship  Mug . 50  @55 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 50  @55 

Bait  . 40  @60 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 90  @95 

No.  2 .  89  @85 

Short  rye . 60  @70 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veal*,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  74@  84 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  54  3  74 

8mall,  per  lb .  4  @  44 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  4  @  64 

Grassers .  —  @  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 3  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10-25  lbs.  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Fork,  country  dressea,  10  to  26  lbs.,  par  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  64®  64 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  64®  54 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  44@  64 

125  lbs  and  np.  per  lb .  34®  44 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  14  @  16 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Ya.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  34®  34 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  24@  24 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  34 

No.  2,  per  lb .  24®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  44@  — 

Pecans,  selected  per  lo . 7  @  9 

Mixed.  p»r  lb .  6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  6 )  los .  —  @  — 

nickorvnuts.  new.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  .2  00  ®  — 

Bull  nuts  per  bushel .  76  @100 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel . . .  50  @  — 


W -MACHINE  For  full  Information 
VVV  l  lA  t  n'luutthsbsstCiroulnr- 

"  saw  Machines,  Tread- 


Sowers,  Lever-powers, 
og-powers.Steain  En¬ 
gines,  Threshers,  CIO- 
vt-r-hullcrs.  Feed-mills 
and  Land-rollers, send 
forFeariessCuta- 
logue.  Furtodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
Shoving  “Why  Ensi-  and  for  infotma.lon 

tage  Pays  ”  s' nd  for  FrisUngra  Catalogue. 

Addi ess,  MIN AIil>  HARDER,  Cobleskill.  X.  Y. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  mixed,  fancy,  per  lb .  124®  13 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Young,  selected  hens .  13  @  — 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb. . . .  12  @  124 

O  d  toms,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Springe  oxen.-,.  Phi!.,  selected,  per  lb. . .  13  @  — 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  0  @  12 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  9  @  10 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  dry-picked  prime  .  8  @  84 

Western,  drv- picked,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Western  scalded .  8  @  84 

Fowls.  Western,  dry-picked,  cnoice  .  8  @  84 

Stats  &  Ponn.,  good  to  prime,  ner  lb.  8  @  84 

Old  oooks.  oer  lb .  643  — 

Soring  ducks,  D- 1.  &  Md.,  fanoy,  per  lb. .  13  @  14 

8pting  ducks.  I,  1..  oer  lb  .  —  @  — 

spring  ducks,  Western  fancy,  per  lb....  12  @  14 

Spring  ducks,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese.  Maryland,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Western  fancy,  per  lb  .  8  @  9 

Capons,  Phlla  ,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Medium  per  lb  . 12  @  13 

Small  ard  mixed  weight,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Squabs,  tame-  wntte.  per  noz . 2  60  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  09  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  76 


POTATOES. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

j  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION  . 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 


New  York. 


|  Chi 


COLLIER 
MIS30URI 
RED  SEAL 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  re¬ 
sponsible  dealers  sell  and  re¬ 
sponsible  painters  use  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They 
know  their  business.  Those  who 
don’t  know,  try  to  sell  and  use 
the  “  just-as-good  mixtures,”  “  so 


Long  Island.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  25®  1  35 

State,  per  ,8,  ins . 1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack . 1  00@1  10 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  0U@1  25 

Sweets  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jerspy.  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  O0@l  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  2j@i  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  L.  I..  per  bbl.  . .  .  7501  00 

Florida,  new  p.rcrate . 1  0J@  — 

B-rmuda,  per  crate  .  6U@  75 

Charleston  new.  per  190  bunenes . 4  0U@G  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  10@  15 

Caooage,  L.  1.,  per  UK) . 3  OOM4  10 

Had.  per  100  . 4  00@5  Ou 

Red.  oer  bbl .  60®  71 

Danish,  per  1  0  .  6  00@7  00 

Florida,  per  fcbl-crate  . 1  2ft@l  50 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

Celery,  fanov,  large,  per  doz .  103  70 

California,  per  doz .  6l)@  9 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  25@  40 

Small,  per  doz .  12®  20 

Local,  per  doz  Hat  bnnehes  .  75@l  60 

Cauliflower  Florida,  per  4-obl  basket . 1  50@2  (.0 

Kiorida,  por  bbl . . . 1  00a4  00 

Florida  08'  carrier . 1  5j@2  01 

Cuoumoers.  FlO'lda,  per  cra  e .  -@  — 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  4-obl  box . 2  C0@2  5C 

Florida,  per  bbl . 3  (10@5  00 

Garlic,  per  HO  bunches . 6  00@  - 

Kale,  Norfolk,  pur  bol  .  25®  69 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  70 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Flo  Ida,  per4-bbl  basket . 1  00@3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  .  — @ 

Onion s .  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  £0 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 3  25@3  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  (i0@3  2  > 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  50@b  09 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00@2  7ft 

Oange  Countv.  red,  per  bag  . 2  50@3  00 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  40@2  6t 

Western  red  per  bnl . 2  59(5  3  L0 

Canadian  red.  per  bbl . 2  t0@3  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  50@2  7o 

Pa'siey,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  G0@2  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl  .  76@  — 

Peas  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  0O@4  09 

Per  ba«ket .  — @  - 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 2  0U@3  09 

Pumpkins,  per  1l0 . 10  00@lb  00 

Spinach  Norfolk  par  bbl .  59@1  2ft 

Baltimore,  per  bbl  .  —  @  - 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl  . 1  2601  60 

Hnbbard.  per  bbl . 1  09  a  1  25 

Floilda,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 
Charleston,  g'een.  per  btisnel  basket....  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  express,  (  et  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . . 1  59@3  59 

Wax.  per  crate  . 2  0002  50 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  ca  rler . 1  2l@2  (0 

Tarnlps.  Jersey  and  L.  1.  ttussia.  per  obi....  50@  7a 
Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  70 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,930  cans  of  milk. 
175  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  402  oans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11. 49  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  question  of  establishing  a  bureau  for  tbe 
registration  of  plaDts,  in  connection  with  tbe 
present  Division  of  Pomology,  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  tbe  Section  of  Botany  and  Horticulture  of 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  Stations,  by  Prof.  L.  C. 
Coroett.  of  the  West  Virginia  University.  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  section 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  scheme,  and  to  suggest  the  outline 
of  a  plan  to  be  presented  to  Congress  at  an  early 
date.  The  idea  is  to  have  some  one  place  in  the 
United  States  where  all  plants  placed  upon  tbe 
market  can  be  officially  registered,  numbered, 
and  a  description,  together  with  specimens  of 
the  bloom,  seed,  foliage,  and  fruit,  placed  on 
recc'd.  Each  person  interested  is  requested  to 
formulate  his  Ideas  on  the  subject  and  send  to 
some  member  of  the  following  committee,  who 
will  put  them  in  such  form  that  a  bill  may  be 
drafted  at  an  early  dale  and  presented  before 
Congress.  The  committee  consists  of  L.  C.  Cor¬ 
bett.  MorgaDtown.  W.  Va..  chairman;  W.  A. 
Taylor.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  L  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.;  F.  S.  Earle,  Auburn,  Ala.,  and  C.  H.  Shinn, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Cotta's  Top-Grafted  Trees, 

Both  Apple  and  Pear,  are  the  hardiest  and  best  in 
America.  Succeed  300  m'les  farther  rorth  man  trees 
grown  by  ot  her  processes  Warranted  against  winttr- 
killing  Splcnuid  assortment  Headquarters  of  the 
New  Northern  Prize  Winter  Apples,  .MILWAUKEE 
and  KK'KE.  Be-t  new  Pears,  Plums  and  Berry 
Fruits.  General  Nursery  Stock,  including  Evergreens 
and  O  namentals,  all  fiist-cliss.  Catalogue  free 

J.  V.  GOTTA,  Nursery  Carroll  County.  Ill, 

Grafts  of  E.  Reliance.  Japan  M., 
Paragon.  N  u  m  It  o  and  Cooper. 
E.  R.  BELL,  Iladaonneld,  N.  J. 


TEN 


Million  Strawberry  Plants— 63  varieties.  Free 
cat.  J.  G.  HAllKISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes' 


Thirty  varieties,  in  bushel 
or  ear  lots;  four  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  and  oa*s  that  make  la  ge  yields,  a 
resent  for  every  K.  N  -Y.  reader.  Prices  low:  cata¬ 
logue  free.  C.  C-  BKAWLEY,  New  Madison,  O. 


errn  PnTATnF<a-Grown  on  ks  fine  potato  land 
OLLD  lUlniuLiO  as  there  Is  In  western  New 
York,  and  free  from  ret  and  scab.  Carman  No  3 
Carman  No.  1.  Livirgston’s  Banner,  and  10  othei 
varieties.  Prices  low:  list  free. 

E.  D.  F'ARLEY.  P.  O.  Box  088,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes- 


-Bully  Boy,  Good  News,  Qtaker 
City.  Carman.  Stump  the  World. 
Rest , ft)  kinds  at  fair  p'Ices.  List  free.  1 

C.  W.  FORD  A-  CO.,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y 


SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


called  White  Lead,”  &c.,  &c. 

¥-4  j-v  pN  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
r-'  1^  r-*  I-*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
kv*-**-"*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


JERRARP’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

are  always  THE  BEST.  6rown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the | 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and| 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERMRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co..  Caribou.  Maine.I 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  grown,  true  to  name,  produce  larger  and  better  crops  in  atty  soil  or  climate,  than  thoae 
from  any  other  source.  The  new  and  standard  varieties  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with 
the[highest  quality.  Catalogue  Free.  Market  gardeners  ask  for  special  price  list. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE.  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  in  a20U-puge(FllEK)  Catalogue 
“The.  heading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


GROWING 

MONEY 


There’s  money  in  growing  small  fruits  if  you  plants 
the  right  sorts.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  amlJKt 
learn  whatare  the  neweatand  best  varieties  of  berries,  f“ 
grapes,  currants,  etc.  and  bow  little  they  cost.  It ’s  tree.  I 
Iliveest  and  finest  tine  of  fruit  amt  ornamental  trees. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Mooreatown,  N.  J.Q^, 


F'lnest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  In  cold 
Northwest.  Lo“  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN.  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 

E^ISEED  POTATOES 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

are  grown  on  Michigan  new  muck  lands  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 

argest  grower  of  SEED  POTATOES  In  America.  Write 
him  today  for  his  handsome  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE,  describing  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties  of 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds. 

SEED  POTATOES. 


Carman  No.  3 , 
Thoroughbred. 


Burr's  No  1  Early , 
Irish  Cobbler , 


and  30  other  leading  varieties.  Gold  Coin  Vineless 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Mortgage  Lifter  Oats.  Seed  Corn  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Prices  to  suit  farmers  who  are  not 
tat-pursed.  illustrated  Catalogue  F'ree. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Box  C,  Greenville.  Ohio 


OTATOES 


-Everltt’s  or 
Maule’s  Thor- 

loughbrod  Potato1  s?  Read  what  W.Atlee  Bur- 
‘pee&to  say:  "That  Eve  it  t’s  were  a  much 
better  sample,  ana  yielded  much  better 
tran  the  sample  tested— m  R  EOT— f  -om 
Maule’s.  We  would  per-onally  give  tbe 
preterence  to  Everltt’s  Stock,  which  was 
grown  by  Q.  J  SMI  Li,  of  Padelfords,  N.  V," 
Stock  and  Seed  Farm.  Send  postal  now  tor  price 
list.  WE  GROW  THEM! 


High-Class  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name:  free  from  scab.  Three- 
busne]  barrels  Carman  No.  3,  $2;  Carman  No  1, 
Rural  New- Yorker  No  2,  Great  D  vide.  $1  all  per  barrel, 
'ttber  leading  varieties,  early  end  late.  Seed  Corn: 
Red  Glaze  or  Smut  Nose  and  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent, 
SI  per  bushel.  Terms  cash,  f  o.  b.  C.  W.  BURNETT, 
Lyons.  Wayne  County,  Box 69.  N.  Y. 

CARMAN  No.3  $0  50 

V  SEED  POTATOES  <4/  ■  per  bbl 

Early  Harvest,  Carman  No.  1.,  Sir  William,  $2.50  bbl. 

Rutland  Rose,  Early  Northern,  Adirondac,  $2.25  bbl. 

All  the  new  and  ohoice  varieties,  at  lowest  prices. 

Send  for  Catalog.  NORTHERN  SEED  C0.,R0CHESTER,N.Y. 


Carman  No  3 

GEO.  K 


-Orly  II  75  per  barrel.  Order  now. 
win  ship  when  wanted. 

HIGB1E  &  CO  ,  Seedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Water- 

Cleaned 


Seeds 


Never  Fail  !  Why  ? 

Because  the  llgh  t  seed  is  al  1  washed 
out  and  what  is  lelt  must  grow. 
Ono  trial  will  convince  you.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Cardi  n  Guido  FREY. 

Heman  Ciass,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  M.Y- 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  kinds. 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  oraer  and 
got  the  !>»*<  Ol’iNT’.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITB0X  CO. 

Berlin  Heights.  Erie  Co..  Ohio. 


PLANT 

For  H 


BOXES  *2.25 

For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-Inch  cube.  44-inch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Writn  for  price  list.  Address 

COLBY-llIftKLKY  CO-,  Kenton  Harbor,  Mich* 


BERRY  BASKETS 


AND 

CRATES 

of  ad  kinds.  Also  material  In 
the  F'lat  W' lie  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Webster,  Box  43.  Monroe  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants-; 

61  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BCT9  t£R,  CltOIOK’  C 1 1  E K!S w .  HANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TCUKEft  S,  G  EESK  and 
DUCKS.  Shlnpiug  Cams  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES 
PRODUCE 

We  receive  aud  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports, 
References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn’a. 

Somers,  B rother  <&,  Co. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Beans  for  Stock  Feed. 

T.  M.  1).,  Morrisburg,  Ont. — Will  you  give  me 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  beans  as  a  component 
part  of  a  ration  for  dairy  cows  in  calf  ?  I  have 
corn  ensilage,  straw,  peas  and  oats,  pressed  feed 
from  a  starch  factory,  and  bran.  Will  you  com¬ 
pound  a  ration  with  ordinary  field  bean  meal  as 
a  part  ?  If  not  for  cows,  to  what  animals  can  it 
be  profitably  fed,  and  in  what  quantities  ? 

Ans. — Beans  are  rich  in  protein.  The 
comparative  fodder  analysis  of  beans 
and  corn  meal  and  oats  is  as  follows  : 


Album;- 

Carbo- 

Nutritive 

noids. 

hyd. 

Fat. 

Ratio. 

Beans . 

..23.0 

50.2 

1.4 

1:2.3 

Corn  meal. 

...  7.27 

63.40 

3.29 

1:9.8 

Oats  . 

43.3 

4.7 

1:6.1 

Bean  meal  can  be  used  with  profit  as  a 
part  of  the  ration  providing  the  beans 
were  mature  before  harvesting.  If  the 
beans  were  injured  by  frost  and  har¬ 
vested  when  immature,  they  are  not 
only  worthless,  but  the  more  you  have 
of  them  the  poorer  you  are.  They  can¬ 
not  be  fed  with  profit  to  anything.  Meal 
made  from  well-matured  beans  is  differ¬ 
ent  and  can  be  fed  safely  as  a  part  of 
the  grain  ration.  It  can  be  fed  in  small 
quantities  to  cows  in  calf,  and  only  in 
combination  with  some  such  grain  as 
corn  meal  or  oats.  I  would  suggest  a 
ration  made  up  as  follows  from  the 
materials  you  have  on  hand  : 


Dry 

Pro- 

Carbo- 

Lbs. 

Matter. 

tein. 

hyd. 

20  corn  ensilage.. 

....  5.58 

.22 

3.64 

10  straw . 

....  9.08 

.48 

4.52 

8  peas  and  oats. 

....  6.98 

1.11 

4.26 

2  bean  meal . 

....  1.71 

.46 

1.04 

1  starch  cake. . . , 

. 90 

.04 

.27 

Total . 

Nutritive  ratio. 

....24.25 

1 :5.9. 

2.31 

13.72 

L.  A.  C. 

The  Hay  of  a  Ration. 

A.,  Petersham,  Mass. — I  am  feeding  each  of  my 
cows  35  pounds  of  ensilage  (very  good  with  con¬ 
siderable  grain  in  it),  two  pounds  of  bran,  one 
pound  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  1*4  pound  of  corn- 
and-cob  meal  per  day.  Can  I  feed  too  much  hay? 
I  have  corn  fodder,  oiits  and  peas,  and  hay  for 
roughage.  They  eat  much  more  than  I  haye 
ever  seen  estimated  as  a  good  ration,  but  farm¬ 
ers  here  say  that  they  do  not  believe  that  I  can 
feed  too  much  so  long  as  they  eat  it  up  clean.  I 
wish  to  feed  all  I  can  profitably.  Hay  Is  worth 
$14  in  the  barn.  Shall  I  keep  on  feeding  all  they 
will  eat  of  it,  or  sell  the  hay  to  pay  the  fertilizer 
bill? 

Ans. — From  what  you  state  that  you 
are  feeding  your  cows,  I  do  not  see  that 
you  are  feeding  any  hay  ;  but,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  it  correctly,  you  feed  the  amounts 
of  the  different  materials  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  your  letter,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  feed  the  cows  what  hay 
they  will  consume.  A  cow  giving  milk 
requires  24  pounds  of  dry  matter  for 
every  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight  of  ani¬ 
mal.  The  amount  of  dry  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ration  given  is  as  follows  : 

Dry  matter. 

Pounds. 

35  pounds  ensilage .  9.76 

2  pounds  bran .  1.76 

1  pound  cotton-seed  meal . 91 

1*4  pound  corn-and-cob  meal.. .  1.27 

Total .  13.70 

You  are,  then,  feeding  without  your 
hay,  only  13.70  pounds  of  dry  matter. 
To  make  up  the  required  amount  of  dry 
matter  would  require,  of  ordinary  mixed 
hay,  over  12  pounds.  With  the  addition 
of  linseed  meal  to  the  grains  mentioned, 
I  have  compounded  two  rations,  either 
of  which  should  give  good  results  : 


Ration  No.  1. 

Dry 

Pro-  Carbo- 

Lbs. 

in  atter. 

tein.  hydrates. 

20  corn  ensilage . 

..  5.58 

.22  3.64 

5  corn  stover . 

..  2.99 

.1  1.74 

10  bay  (mixed) . 

..  8.57 

.47  4.27 

l6  bran . 

..  5.28 

.72  2.7 

1  cotton-seed  meal _ 

..  .9 

.37  .43 

o2  linseed  meal . 

..  1.81 

.59  .97 

Totals . 

..  24.63 

2.47  13.76 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :5.6. 

Ration  No.  2. 

Dry 

Pro-  Carbo- 

Lbs. 

matter. 

tein.  hydrates. 

20  corn  ensilage . 

. .  5.58 

.22  3.64 

10  oat-and-pea  bay . 

. .  8.99 

.73  4.34 

5  corn  stover . 

. .  2.99 

.1  1.74 

4  bran  . 

..  3.52 

.48  1.81 

2  linseed  meal . 

..  1.81 

.59  .97 

2  corn-and-cob  meal . . . 

. .  1.69 

.09  1.33 

Totals . 

..  23.58 

2.21  13.83 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :6.2. 

L.  A.  C. 

Sugar  Beets  and  Beet  Pulp  for  Cattle. 

W.  B.  W.,  Otis,  New  Mexico. — 1.  What  is  the 
value  of  beet  pulp  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cattle  ? 
Also  for  beef  cattle  ?  2.  What  kind  of  beet  seed 

produces  a  small  beet,  rich  in  sugar  but  of  small 
tonnage  ?  3.  What  kind  produces  a  large  beet, 

not  so  rich  in  sugar  content,  but  giving  a  greater 
tonnage  ?  The  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter  was 
very  satisfactory. here  last>season,  reaching  from 


14  to  18  percent;  but  the  tonnage  has  been  too 
small  to  be  profitable  to  the  farmers. 

Axs. — 1.  Sugar-beet  pulp  analyzes  in 
digestible  nutrients  about  as  follows  : 

Per  cent. 

Albuminoids .  1.8 

Carbohydrates . 24.6 

Fat .  0.2 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :13.9. 

Corn  ensilage  analyzes  as  follows  : 

Per  cent. 

Albuminoids .  1.10 

Carbohydrates . 10.99 

Fat .  0.53 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :11.1. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  com¬ 
parison  that  sugar-beet  pulp  possesses  a 
feeding  value  of  some  importance.  It  is 
rich  in  carbohydrates,  and  should  be 
fed  with  some  food  rich  in  protein  as 
clover  or  pea-vine  hay,  and  the  grain 
ration  should  contain  a  large  per  cent  of 
bran  in  combination  with  some  linseed 
or  cotton-seed  meal.  2.  The  best  beet 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  is,  without 
doubt,  the  Vilmorin  or  the  Klein  Wanz- 
leben.  3.  The  variety  which  has  given 
the  largest  yield  in  Nebraska  is  the 
Desprez.  Other  large  yielding  varieties 
are  Lemaire,  Knoche  Improved  Klein 
Wanzleben.  l.  c.  a. 

Fattening  Veal  Calves. 

E.  L.  S.,  North  Truro,  Me. — Can  veal  be  fat¬ 
tened  on  Blatcliford’s  calf  meal  exclusively  after 
the  calf  is  two  weeks  of  age,?  Does  eating  hay 
prevent  the  calf  fattening? 

Ans. — I  have  at  hand  no  analysis  of 
the  meal  referred  to  ;  I  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  expensive  fattening  to 
depend  entirely  upon  Blatchford’s  meal. 
With  the  common  feed  stuffs  as  cheap  as 
they  now  are,  I  would  not  recommend 
any  patent  food  except  for  occasional 
use  as  a  condiment.  Eating  hay  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities  does  not  prevent  the 
calf  from  fattening.  l.  a.  c. 

Cream  Separator  ;  Balanced  Ration. 

II.  E.  M.,  Thornbury,  Ont. — Would  it  pay  me  to 
get  a  cream  separator  to  run  a  dairy  of  about  15 
or  20  cows?  If  I  go  into  the  business,  I  would 
have  to  send  my  butter  to  Toronto,  about  100 
miles  distant,  and  pay  express  charges  and  10 
per  cent  commission  for  selling,  and  would  also 
have  to  hire  an  extra  hand  on  the  farm.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  I  am  running  a  mixed  business  and  get  along 
without  much  help.  Creamery  butter,  at  present, 
sells  at  19  to  20  cents,  but  last  summer  got  as  low 
as  16  cents.  What  would  a  good  separator  of 
that  capacity  cost  ?  Would  one  horse  operate  it  ? 
What  is  a  balanced  ration  for  a  milking  cow 
with  ensilage  and  straw  or  chaff  for  fodder,  and 
as  much  barley  in  the  grain  ration  as  would  be 
profitable?  I  have  oats,  peas  and  buckwheat  to 
mix  with  the  barley. 

Ans. — It  would,  undoubtedly,  pay  to 
use  a  separator  in  a  dairy  of  15  to  20 
cows  as  compared  with  raising  the 
cream  by  a  gravity  process.  As  to 
whether  it  would  pay  to  change  the 
ordinary  farm  practice  to  dairying  on 
the  scale  mentioned,  so  many  local  con¬ 
ditions  would  enter  into  the  question 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  in¬ 
telligent  opinion  at  this  distance.  A 
separator  capable  of  handling  the  milk 
of  15  to  20  cows  would  cost  from  $75  to 
$125  and  could  be  run  by  hand  or  by  any 
small  power.  One-horse  power  would  be 
ample.  The  ration  might  be  made  up 
as  follows,  though  the  nutritive  ratio 
is  rather  wide : 

Lbs. 

40  ensilage . 48 

5  straw . 08 

5  barley . 48 

4  peas . 71 

2  cotton-seed  meal . 62 

Total..... . 2.37 

Nutritive  ratio  1 :5.9.  H.  H.  WING. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Horses. 

E.  L.  S.,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. — Would  a  very  small 
amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  be  suitable  for  horses 
whose  bowels  are  habitually  too  loose  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  STEWAKT. 

Animals  differ  in  their  ability  to  use 
certain  foods,  especially  those  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  ruminants,  as  compared  with 
others  whose  stomachs  are  small  and 
single.  A  familiar  example  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  afforded  by  cotton-seed  meal, 


Equivalent 

Protein. 

Carbobyd. 

.  .48 

5.22 

.  .08 

2.10 

.  .48 

3.36 

.  .71 

2.48 

.  .62 

.78 

.2.37 

13.94 

which,  when  fed  to  cows  in  safe  quanti¬ 
ties,  is  found  to  be  highly  nutritious  and 
wholesome,  but  when  given  to  pigs  or 
horses  in  far  less  quantities  than  when 
fed  to  cows,  almost  invariably  leads  to 
serious  trouble,  and  quite  often  to  fatal 
results.  Why  is  this  thus  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  sort  of  stumbling  block  to  many 
who  are  not  acquainted  fully  with  the 
nature  of  this  meal  or,  indeed,  of  the 
cotton  plant,  or  its  exact  chemical  com¬ 
position,  or  to  some  peculiar  effects  of 
highly  nitrogenous  substances  on  the 
digestive  and  nervous  system  of  animals. 
In  feeding,  we  are,  however,  to  take  note 
of  all  these  peculiarities,  and  not  fall 
into  the  mistake  that  two  substances 
much  alike  in  regard  to  their  chemical 
composition,  as  far  as  it  is  studied  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feeding  qualities  of  them, 
should  not  behave  precisely  alike  in  their 
use  as  food  on  the  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  fed. 

Linseed  meal  differs  very  little  in  com¬ 
position  in  this  respect  from  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  this  from  gluten  meal,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  experience  that,  while  the 
other  two  feeds  may  be  used  safely  with¬ 
out  precaution,  in  the  reasonable  quan¬ 
tities  consistent  with  economy,  yet  the 
cotton-seed  meal  fed  in  much  less  quan¬ 
tities,  is  a  rank  poison,  producing  such 
a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  as 
quickly  kills  pigs  and  produces  serious 
disorders,  if  not  death,  in  horses.  There 
is  a  reason  for  all  things,  and  there  must 
be  for  this  difference.  First  let  us  study 
these  figures  : 


Pro- 

Carbo- 

Composition  of 

tein. 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

28.11 

11.08 

Linseed  meal . 

40.5 

7.3 

Gluten  meal . 

. 33.5 

57.5 

6. 

These  show  that  the  cotton-seed  meal 
is  largely  more  nitrogenous  than  the 
other  feeds,  and  this  seriously  disturbs 
that  healthful  ratio  which  we  term  the 
nutritive  ratio,  which,  in  practice,  we 
find  to  be  most  desirable  for  the  due 
digestion  of  the  food,  and  the  healthful 
assimilation  of  it  by  the  animals.  Of 
course,  the  nature  of  the  animal  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  digestive  ability  and  its  con¬ 
stitutional  functions,  has  very  much  to 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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do  with  matter  under  consideration;  and 
this  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  study¬ 
ing  or  explaining  this  question. 

But  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  foods  in  respect  to  the 
effect  of  them  upon  the  digestive  organs. 
The  cotton-seed  meal  tends  to  costive¬ 
ness,  the  others  are  laxative.  These 
effects  have  a  very  great  influence  on 
the  nervous  system,  directly  affecting 
the  brain,  and  this  injuriously,  when 
the  action  of  the  bowels  is  impaired  by 
the  costive  effect.  Every  one  knows 
how  this  is  himself ;  when  this  due 
action  of  the  bowels  is  disturbed,  how 
the  head  aches  by  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  the  brain,  and  the  whole  nerv¬ 
ous  system  is  out  of  order.  The  liver  is 
thrown  off  its  balance,  the  kidneys  are 
overtaxed  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulated 
undigested  and  unassimilated  nitrogen 
of  the  food,  and  it  is  these  very  effects 
which  are  most  noticeable  when  this 
meal  is  fed  to  those  animals  which  most 
closely — and  very  much  so — resemble 
the  human  animal  in  the  digestive  func¬ 
tion  and  the  structure  and  action  of  the 
stomach. 

Doubtless,  the  cotton  plant  also  con¬ 
tains  some  not  well  understood  matters 
which  act  with  great  force  on  the  whole 
nervous  system  of  animals.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  root  of  the  plant  is 
able  to  produce  abortion.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  too,  that  plants  having  any 
such  peculiar  character  in  one  part  of 
them,  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
wholly  subject  to  the  same  influence. 
And  as  this  special  poison  of  the  root 
acting  thus  strongly  on  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  might,  or  may  exist  all  through  the 
plant,  it  furnishes,  at  least,  some  prob¬ 
able  explanation  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  seed  on  those  of  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  as  the  horse  and  the  pig,  in  which 
the  nervous  system  is  more  highly  or¬ 
ganized  than  in  the  ruminants. 

But  there  are  some  things  in  our  daily 
practice  and  experience  which  must  rule 
our  action  to  a  large  extent,  although 
we  may  not  fully  understand  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  action.  We  cannot  tell  ex¬ 
actly  why  some  of  the  species  of  solanum 
are  virulently  poisonous,  and  the  tomato 
and  potato  are  wholesome  ;  neither  can 
we  tell  why  the  mere  heating  of  the 
root  of  the  plant  which  yields  the  whole¬ 
some,  nutritious  tapioca,  should  neutral¬ 
ize  the  virulent  poison  of  it  when  raw, 
or  why,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heating 
of  the  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  process  of 
expressing  the  oil  should  develop  what 
seems  to  be  a  poisonous  principle — to 
some  animals — in  the  seed  which  may 
be  eaten  raw  without  ill  effects.  We 
must  take  the  fact  at  present  as  it  is, 
and  guide  ourselves  accordingly,  having 
patience  that  the  chemists  may  some 
time  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  detect 
the  evil  spirit  in  the  meal,  “  the  death 
in  the  pottage”,  as  may  be  said.  The 
result  of  it  all,  however,  is  the  practical 
fact  that  cotton-seed  meal  should  never 
be  fed  to  non-ruminating  animals,  and 
to  others  only  in  very  small  quantities, 
for  while  two  pounds  of  it  may  be  fed  to 
a  cow  safely,  four  pounds  may  develop 
a  serious  attack  of  garget,  as  I  have 
found  it  to  do. 

Butter  Fat  and  Butter. 

./.  K.  L.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — How  much  butter  fat 
makes  a  pound  of  butter  ?  If  milk  tests  four  per 
cent  butter  fat,  how  many  quarts  of  milk  will  it 
take  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  ? 

Ans. — As  every  one  knows,  what  we 
call  “  butter”  is  not  pure  fat.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  fat,  water,  salt,  a  little 
cheesy  matter,  etc.  As  a  result  of 


It  gives  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  as  a  remedy  for  throat 
affections.  The  fact  that  these  troches  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold  lor  over  50  years.  Is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  roal  merit.  While  it  is  true  that 
Nature  does  not  endow  every  one  with  a  sweet,  well 
modulated  voice,  yet  there  is  no  voice  so  discordant 
but  that  by  care  ana  training  it  may  be  rendered 
pleasant,  it  not  sweet  and  musical  The  greatest 
artist  could  not  hope  to  entrance  us  w  ith  his  music, 
if  his  instrument  were  out  of  tune;  and  so  the  larnyx 
must  be  kept  in  tune,  or  it  will  not  send  foith  pure, 
sweet  tones.  Singers,  speakers— in  fact  all  persons 
who  make  an  abnormal  demand  on  the  vocal 
chords,  will  find  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  soothing, 
strengthening  and  healing,  quickly  relieving  hoarse¬ 
ness  and  sore  throat.— Adv. 


many  analyses,  the  authorities  conclude 
that  85  per  cent  is  a  fair  average  for  the 
actual  fat  in  butter.  That  is,  a  trifle 
over  13  ounces  of  pure  fat  is  reckoned 
as  a  pound  of  butter.  A  quart  of  aver¬ 
age  milk  weighs  about  33  ounces.  If  it 
contains  four  per  cent  fat,  there  would 
be  1.32  ounce  in  each  quart,  and  you 
will  need  about  10  quarts  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter. 


Remarkable  Sheep  Experience. — We 
had  a  case  of  maternity  and  fecundity 
among  our  sheep  that,  to  me,  is  remark¬ 
able.  The  sheep,  a  black  one,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  had  one  lamb,  white.  It  ran 
with  its  mother  till  February  1,  when 
the  ewe  gave  birth  to  three  more  lambs, 
white  with  brown  spots.  Of  course, 
that  was  too  many  for  one  sheep  to 
nourish,  so  we  gave  one  to  each  of  two 
other  ewes  that  had  lambed  about  the 
same  time.  By  placing  the  lamb  with 
the  foster-dam  as  L.  A.  Clinton  has  told 
on  page  53,  we  seldom  have  much  trouble 
in  getting  her  to  own  it.  Once  a  ewe 
showed  a  great  dislike  for  10  days,  and 
had  to  be  restrained  forcibly  from  hurt¬ 
ing  it,  when  all  at  once  she  showed 
great  affection  for  it.  As  it  was  syn¬ 
chronous  with  the  appearance  of  a  dog, 
I  think  it  was  that  that  aroused  the 
maternal  instinct.  A.  r.  bell  wood. 

Some  Foul  Platforms. — An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  ! 
Remember  this  and  keep  the  poultry- 
house  clean.  If  you  have  a  platform 
under  the  roosts  to  catch  the  droppings, 
do  not  let  it  remain  after  the  days  be¬ 
come  warm,  even  though  it  be  well 
sprinkled  with  lime,  ashes  or  dust,  as 
the  escaping  ammonia  is  injurious  to 
the  fowls,  and  such  a  heap  will  gather 
moisture,  which  is  always  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  henhouse.  Such  a  plat¬ 
form  is  about  the  best  place  for  breed¬ 
ing  lice,  that  one  can  find.  It  should  be 
well  cleaned  and  dusted,  at  least,  once  a 
week.  [Once  a  day  ! — Eds.]  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done  on  account  of  other 
work,  do  not  longer  permit  it  to  be  in 
the  henhouse,  but  take  it  away,  and  let 
the  droppings  fall  to  the  floor,  as  in 
this  way  they  will  be  further  removed 
from  the  birds.  I  believe  that  this 
trouble  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  cases  of  disease,  as  to  the  source 
of  which  the  owners  have  made  so  many 
inquiries.  R.  M.  s. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  1  continued  to  grow  worse,  until  at  last  THE 
DOCTORS  GAVE  ME  UP  TO  DIE.  1  then  com¬ 
menced  taking  .layne's  Expectorant,  and  improved 
steadily  under  this  medicine  until  I  was  completely 
cured. —JONATHAN  REEVES,  Hutchins,  Texas, 
November  (i,  1896. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  "  Separators 
First— Host— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  flO  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


The  Friendly  Bacteria. 

Those  that  make  good  flavored 
butter  multiply  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  than  the  milk  souring  bacteria. 
If  you  use  the  “Champion,”  you 
give  the  friendly  fellow  a  chance. 
For  our  book,  address 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  i 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four 
Bides  at  once  get.  ■ 

THE  KEYSTONE 
—DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  HIGHEST  AWARD  AT  WORLD’S 
,  Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  Jj'OX/EJE. 
j  A.  C.  HROSIUS,  Cochran vilie.  Pa. 


* 
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KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  i 

-ANINCS  IN  BEE  CUL 

ndsomely  Illustrated  Magaz 
ogueof  BEK  HUPPEIEW. 

i  given  FREE  to  each  on< 


sags*. 

yy| 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 
gsTm  CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURT, 

SG-aSB A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
gSffiy  Catalogue  of  BEK  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 
bookou  Bees  giver.  FREE  to  each  one  who  men. 

tloni  thl.  paper  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mcdtno,  O. 


A  REAL  REMEDY 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


one  that  CURES 
Curbs,  Splints,  Colic, 
all  Lamenesses,  Shoe , 
Boils,  Contracted , 
and  Knotted  Cords,  i 
Callous  of  all  kinds, 1 
Strained  Tendons , 1 
Scratches,  etc.,  will 1 
_ be  found  in 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

1  the  only  standard  Horse  Remedy  in  the  world,  i 
1  Doesn’t  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Warranted  to  i 
i  locate  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  part  ( 
,  affected;  the  rest  dries  out. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  Is  a  safe  cure  for 
all  pain,  conquers  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat,  i 
Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc.  Sample  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent,  charges  paid,  by 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

37  It  Beverly  St.,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WHEN  A  COW 

Forgets  to  Breed 

it  is  no  sign  she  is  ready  to 
die  -  but  a  symptom  of 
something  wrong,  which 

Injectio  Vaginae  ^ 

BOOK  OF  HINTS  FREE. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder, 
garget  etc.  Mail,  50c.  Scott’s  H.P.  C8L  Rochester. N  Y 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  nro  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  ’96 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  O.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g./Vee  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Miltord.  Hut. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal.  etc.  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO..  21  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calclte,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps  Send  far  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


HATCH  Chickens 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect ,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  In  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrst-clnns  Hatcher  made. 

.  GEO.  II.  STAHL, 

1114  tolgg  S.  6tli  St,  Quincy. III. 


for  50  egg  self  regulating  Incubator;  100 egg  In 
vincible  Hatcher  is  onlyflO.  Buckeye Ilatchei 
not  one  cent  until  satisfied.  Send  4  cents  foi 
No.  23  eata.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

with  a  machine  that  will  hatch  every 
egg  that  can  be  hatched. 

The  New  Saumenig  Hatcher. 
Send  2  stamps  for  catalogue  No.  26. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.Springfield.O. 


Ally.  101FKUVEU 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  moat 
reliable,  anil  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 

Circular*  FREE. 

GEO.  ERTEI.  t;o„  QUINCY.  ILL. 


m 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 

PEAIEIE  STATE  I17CB.  CO.  Homer  City,  P». 


RIG  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Pet  Stock  and  Incubators  if  conducted 
according  t»  “The  Chautauqua 
Cuide  to  Big  Profits”  juscoutand 
sent  postpaid  with  our  1897  Catalogue 
for  4c  to  help  pay  postage,  etc.  Best  eggs 
and  stock  cost  no  more  if  purchased  of 
,  us,  you  can  then  sell  your  product  to 

,us  and  thousands  others  for  high  fancy  prices. 
.We  own  300  acres  most  elegantly  adapted  to 
= poultry.  CHAUTAUQUA  POULTRY  & 
PET  STOCK  FARM, Box  14  KENNEDY, N.Y 

WORTH  310  S  IN  GOLD. 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Book  of  Vatu, 
able  Recipes  for  ’97,  finely  printed  in 
l  colors,  giving  cuts,  descriptions  and 
prices  of  45  of  the  leading  varieties  ot 
Fancy  Fowls,  with  important  hints  on 
the  care  of  poultry,  and  hundreds  of 
recipes  of  great  value.  Over  a  1000  prem¬ 
iums  won  at  the  leading  shows.  Prices 
Reduced  One-fourth.  The  finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 

C.  N.  BOWERS,  box  54  Dakota,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


JERSEY  First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

rs  *  mrnr  ri  Registered  CALVES, 

GAL  J.  JL  -LiXi  BULLS  and  COWS. 

RC  QUAMkinil  3  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
■  I,  OllAHnUll)  j  Farm.  Edgeworth,  P.F.W.&C.R.R 

Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

EL1L1ERSL1IE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboiiiliet  Sheep;  Poland-China  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Reg  Berkshires&P, Chinas 

choice  blood;  50  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  In  March  and 
April.  Positively  hard  times 
prices.  Young  Boars  and  Sows 
not  akin,  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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8.  W.  SMITH 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  lied  A  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jorsey,  Guernsey  A  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
.  Hnd  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long¬ 
bodied  Boars;  young  Sows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
fine.  ED.  S.  HI LL.  Tompkins 
County,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


—Poland  Chinas  and  Chester  White  Pigs. 
Reg.  stock.  Pigs  all  ages.  Farmers 
prices.  ALISON  RAKER,  8myrna,  Pa. 


Poland-China  Swine 

ready  for  service,  410  to  $60.  Sows  bred.  Catalogue. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


CfifiO  that  will  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
LUUO  dottes.  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  monov  hack  Best 
is  cheapest.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N  J 


RRFFfllNR  PFN?~R  C  ».  LEGHORNS:  Why 
UllLLUIIlU  TLIlO  buy  eggs  for  hatching  when 
I  offer  five  hens  (one and  two  years  old)  with  cockerel 
for  $4  50  ?  Not  prize  winners,  but  mothers  of  my 
best  stock.  S.  A  LITTLE,  Maleom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  S,fcrrom^uw; 

trios,  $8.  Address  K.  C.  DE  LANDE,  Boyds,  Md. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons. 
Eggs,  $1  15;  $3  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 
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FREE' 

PHRltSS  INCUBATOR(0 

3l5  OHIO  5T- QUJUCY  ILL 


The  “Manila”  Incubators  &  Brooders 


New  Style  for  1897. 

Leads  them  all  for  economy,  finish, 
durability,  and  simplicity.  Perfect¬ 
ly  regulated.  Warranted  in  every 
particular,  and  sold  with  privilege 
of  returning  and  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  if  not  us  represented. 

So?”  Send  5  cents  for  Catalogue. 

Manila  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
MARILLA,  N.  Y. 


QLENTAN.GY  INCUBATOR. 

1  his  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O 
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POULTRY 


40 Standard  Breed 

trated  A  fully  described 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 
poultrymen  A  intending 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
A  Geese  ;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6c  i  n  stamps 
TT  rnnv  T^t  42Hnnttev.  Ill. 


MORE  MONEY 

and  larger  profits  is  in  Poultry.  Our 
1897  Guide  of  almost  100  pages,  is  the 
largest,  finest  and  most  complete 

MONEY  MAKER  out;  we  mail 
free  a  package  of  new  Columbian  Kgg 
JK food  with  each  Guide;  only  15  cents. 
“  JOHN  BAUSCHEE,  Jr.,  Box  66,  Freeport,  Ill. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  AN  ACRE 

Can  only  be  made  from  one  source — POTJETR  Y.  Wheat  and  corn  do  not  pay  by  comparison.  You 
may  smile,  but  have  you  ever  tried  keeping  poultry  rift ht.  The  egg  basket  is  a  hanay  source  of 
revenue  these  hard  times.  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, Boz  8PARKESBURC,  Pa.  5ccts.  ayear 
tells  how  it  is  done.  Sample  free.  The  paper  1  year  and  four  grand  Poultry  Books,  $1 .  Write  to-day. 


LICE 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

_  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 
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Humorous. 

“Does  your  husband  suffer  from 
asthma.  Mrs  Widdleby?”  “Well,  be 
has  it.  but  be  makes  the  rest  of  us  do 
the  suffering.”— Chica go  Record. 

“Wby  is  a  naughty  schoolboy  like  a 
typewriter?”  "Um!  I  suppose  because 
you’ve  got  to  thump  him  to  make  him 
spell.” — Philadelphia  North  American. 

“I  i.o vk  to  have  you  come  to  see 
sister.  Mr.  Tompkins.”  “Why,  D'ckie?” 
“’Cause  she  never  likes  that  candy  you 
bring  her,  an’  gives  it  to  me.”—  Chicago 
Record. 

“  I  tfll  you  what’s  wrong  with  your 
cow,  Farmer  Oatstraw  ;  you  don’t  feed 
her  on  sound  principles  ”  “  llain’t  got 
none,  sir.  They  don’t  do  on  our  soil 
and  I  have  to  make  shift  with  turmuts  !  ” 
Farm  and  Home. 

He  (telling  a  hair  breadth  adventure): 
“  And  in  the  bright  moonlight  we  could 
see  the  dark  muzzles  of  the  wolves.” 


Successful  record  of  fourteen  years.  Acknowledged 
King  of  Potato  Planters.  Better  to-day  than  ever. 

Automatically  marks,  drops  and  covers  In  one  op¬ 
eration,  doing  ten  men’s  work. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Planters,  Cutters, 
Sprayers,  Sorters,  etc~  free. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Take  a  lesson  In  hoeing.  Try  the  “PLANET  JR.”  No.  8  Horse  Hoe 
and  learn  how  much  and  how  well  you  can  hoe  when  you  go  the  right 
way  about  It.  The  1897  model  of  this  long  famous  combined  Horse 
Hoe  and  Cultivator  has  some  very  Important  improvements. 

We  tell  what  they  are  and  all  about  the  20  other 
“Planet  Jr.”  helps  for  farmers  and  gardeners  in 
our  1897  Book.  Mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  It. 

S.  Li.  Allen  &  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 


She  (breathlessly):  “Oh,  how  glad  you 
must  have  been  that  they  had  the  muz 
zles  on.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  Those  Indians,”  said  the  passenger, 
pointing  to  a  couple  of  red  men.  “  Do 
you  allow  them  to  ride  first-class?” 
“  We  have  to,”  replied  the  conductor, 
ringing  his  bell-punch  sharply.  “  They 
bought  scalpers’  tickets,  you  know.” — 
Buffalo  Times. 

“Mamma,”  said  Willie,  “do  you  pay 
Jennie  $15  a  month  for  looking  after 
me?”  “  No,  $16,”  said  mamma.  “She  is 
a  good  nurse,  and  deserves  it.”  “  Well. 


BUY  THE  FAMOUS  OHIO 


STRONC,  LIGHT, 
DURABLE,  PERFECT. 


SULKY  CULTIVATORS 


Over  1 12.000  of  these 
machines  now  in  use. 
Made  so  perfectly  that  they  have  not  been 
Changed  in  six  years.  Built  in  4,  6,  and  8  Shovels, 
and  Spring  Tooth.  All  beams  are  interchangeable. 

(fci  Hon  *  t  Vllllf  until  imn  ho,  man  ttia  A  Li  I  A  I  *■  ^ 


Harrow  and  the  Ohio  Five-Tooth  One-Horse 

Manufactured 


f  Send  For  Descriptive  CATALOGUE.  Mention  this  paper 

*THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Bellevue 


I  say,  ma  ;  I’ll  look  after  myself  for  $10 
You’ll  save  $6  by  it.” — Harper's  Young 
People. 

Negro  Prisoner  Before  Justice  : 

“  Yes,  sah,  1  tuk  de  chicken.  I  was 


EASY  BUCKEYE 


gwinter  make  some  chicken  pie,  and  I 
tuk  de  cook-book  and  read  de  direct- 
shuns,  and  hit  says,  ‘Take  one  chicken.’ 
Hit  don’t  say  buy  one  chicken,  or  borrow 
one  chicken,  but  hit  says  take  one 
chicken.  Hit  don’t  say  whose  chicken 
ter  take,  so  I  jess  tuk  de  first  one  I 
could  lay  my  ban’s  on.  I  followed  de 
directshuns  in  de  book.” — Credit  Lost. 


8UY  ''direct  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

it  WIIOLFSA  LI?  PRICES,  Delivered  Fit  El 
For  Houses  Barns.  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  \  F  Oealcr> 
pro'its.  In  use  64  vears  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  w'"  'uirprise  vou.  VVrile  for  Samples 
•L  W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn  N  V 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

8  nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  M  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  imported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c  lb,  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  f2 
This  Is  a  special  offer. 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesev  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 


NARROW  &  T72&4 

WIDE  Tires.  v  Wheels 

Popular  Prices.  Low 

rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tatarny,  Pa.,  to  all 
point*.  HOBSON  A  CO., 
No  a  Stone  St.,  N.  Y 


niRD 

mjob. 


STEEL 

AXLES 


LOW 

Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  size  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.  Hubs  to  lit 
any  axle.  Saves  lanor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
E.UPlilE  MFG.  CO.,  Quiucy,  Ill. 

The  WHEEL 
OFTIME 

for  all  time  is  the.... 

Metal  Wheel 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and 
varieties,  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
widtliof  tire  you  may  want 
Our  wheels  are  either  di¬ 
rect  or  stagger  spoko.  Can 
FIT  YOUR  WAGON, 
Perfectly  without  change.... 

MO  BREAKING  DOWH 

no  drying  out.no  resetting  tires 
CHEAP  becauss  they  endure 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices* 

Electric  Wheel  Co! 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


BIDING  CULTIVATOR  no.  is 

This  machine  is  equipped  with  EIGHT  NARROW 
SHOVELS  which  makes  it  especially  desirable  for 

the  CULTIVATION  OF  SMALL  PLANTS. 

STIRS  THE  SOIL 

very  finely  and  evenly 

leaving  no  portion  of  it 
unbroken.  Balances  to 
that  nicety  that  makes 


RIDING  CULTIVATOR. 

Best  Material. 

Best  Workmanship. 

Best  Cultivator. 

Will  last  a  lifetime. 

The  many  excellent  qualities  of  this 
machine  and  others  which  we  manufac- 


An  Easy  Running, 
Light  Draft 


APrime  F  avorite  with 
Market  Gardeners. 
Indispensable 
to  Truck 
Farm¬ 


ers. 


ture  are  fully  described  in  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  circulars.  Send  for  them. 

PD  iWI  AQT  9.  9  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

■  I  b  SVI  I  LA)  VV.  Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  do  not  Recommend 


Operation  by  Children 

But  They  Do  It ! ! 


It  is  worthy  of  note  the  number 
who  make  statements  like  the 
following  about  our 


“  My  8-year-old  girl  can  start  it  and 
speed  it  to  50  turns.”  S.  N  Sherman. 

Meckville,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1897. 

“  It  is  only  good  exercise,  for  it  almost 
runs  itself,’  say  Fannie  and  Nora 
Hartzler,  aged  15  and  13  respectively. 

Belief ontaine,  Ohio,  July  1,  1  96. 

“My  boy,  11  years  old,  takes  all  care 
of  it  now.”  John  L.  Barter. 

Sac  City,  Aug.  27,  1896. 


Improved  U.S. 
Separator. 


“  My  boy  of  7  frequently  teases  to  turn  the  crank,  it  runs  so  easily.  ’ 

_  J.  H,  Brown,  Agl  Ed.  Michigan  Farmer,  Climax,  Mich.,  Nov.  4,  1895, 


“Our  daughter,  11  years  old,  adjusts,  and  even  turns  the  machine  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.” 


W.  K.  Fethekolf,  Jacksonville,  Pa.,  March  26,  1896. 


Our  Claim  Is  Full  Capacity  —  Clean  Skimming  —  Easy  Running. 
Catalogues  Free  for  the  Asking. 

Live,  H ustling  Agents  Wanted. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


The  Improved-Robbins 
|  Potato  Planter 

J  Plants  100%  of  the  seed  correctly. 
2  Opens  a  loose  furrow,  mixes  the 
$  fertilizer  with  the  soil,  drops  the 
seed,  and  covers  with  discs.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  leading  potato  growers 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Send  for  Catalogue  describing  50  different 
Implements. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch.  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY 


RUNNER  CUTTER. 

A  scientific  and  practical 
invention  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  strawberry 
growers.  Automatically 
Gathers  and  cuts  off  the  Runners 
from  the  plants  as  fast  as 
you  walk  along  the  row.  By 
its  use  methods  oi  culture 
can  be  followed  which 
Reduces  Labor  Fully  One-Half, 
Raising  large,  high-color¬ 
ed  berries,  independent 
of  the  drought, thus  giv¬ 
ing  users  of  this  tool  a 
great  -advantage  over 
their  competitors.  All 
about  it  in  circulars, 
sent  free. 

Address 

THE  CARTER 
MFG.  CO., 

i^JACKSON,  MICH. 


until  the  machine  Is  re¬ 
ceived.  Six  sizes.  Send 
forelroularsand  prlceson 
all  sizes  deiiverei  at  your 
station,  freight  prepaid 


EMPIRE  MFG  CO  , 

•12  River  St..  Rock  Falls, Ill 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Dorse  and  Steam  Power 


Bell 


_  - „ -  _  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  lib 
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The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Review  of  the  Catalogues 

OF  f  897. 

IN  the  following  review  of  the  catalogues  of  1897, 
we  have  intended  to  be  strictly  impartial.  No 
matter  how  liberal  the  advertising  patron  may 
be,  we  have  not  praised  any  of  his  offerings  except 
they  have  been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  found 
to  be  praiseworthy.  In  all  other  instances  of  praise, 
we  have  told  our  readers  merely  what  the  originators 
or  introducers  have  to  say  as  to  the  newcomers. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  rarely  wise  for  our  friends  to 
select  seeds  or  plants  from  those  catalogues  that  offer 
the  largest  amount  or  number  for  the  lowest  prices. 
So,  too,  it  may  be  unwise  to  select  of  those  firms 
which  charge 
the  highest 
prices.  The  cat¬ 
alogues  should 
b  e  compared, 
and  the  general 
tone  of  the 
reading  matter; 
the  claims 
made,  as  well 
as  the  character 
of  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  cost¬ 
liest  and  show¬ 
iest  catalogues 
are  not  always 
better  to  select 
from  than 
those  without 
beautiful  illus¬ 
trations,  with 
but  ccmpara- 
tively  few 
pages  and  re¬ 
served  concise 
descriptions. 

The  R.  N.-Y. 
has,  for  years, 
unreservedly 
condemned 
grossly  exag¬ 
gerated  pict¬ 
ures  that  pur¬ 
port  to  be  true 
portraits,  and 
descriptions  of 
novelties  which 
are  intended 
to  deceive. 

Such  firms, 
evidently,  are 
working  for  to¬ 
day,  and  can 
have  little  re¬ 
gard  for  their 
future  reputa¬ 
tions.  Good 

firms  manifestly  cannot  afford  to  introduce  inferior 
seeds  or  plants,  because  they  will  be  harmed  in 
reputation  more  than  they  will  otherwise  gain.  All 
enterprising  firms  are  on  the  constant  lookout  to 
secure  sterling  novelties.  So,  too,  they  are  constantly 
working  to  improve  their  stocks  of  standard  varieties. 

Mistakes  must  and  will  occur  in  the  seed  and  plant 
business — more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other.  It  is 
necessarily  so  from  the  nature  of  the  business.  The 
honorable  firm  stands  ever  ready  to  rectify  these 
mistakes,  and  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. — A  cat¬ 
alogue  of  home-grown  seeds,  of  75  pages,  of  which 
eight  are  given  to  specialties.  Gregory’s  Surprise 
pea  seems  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  originated 


with  Mr.  Hosford  by  crossing  Laxton’s  Earliest  of 
All  with  American  Wonder.  From  this  cross,  Mr. 
Hosford  carefully  selected,  from  year  to  year,  for 
eight  years,  seeds  only  from  those  plants  which  bore 
the  best -filled  pods  and  most  wrinkled  peas.  The 
result  is  the  Surprise,  which,  it  is  confidently  claimed, 
is  as  early  as  any  of  the  First  of  All  hard  peas,  and 
this  claim  is  upheld  by  several  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Among  other  varieties,  are  the  Early  Roberts 
potato  and  the  Honor  Bright  tomato.  The  potato  is 
a  sport  of  the  New  Queen  and,  while  retaining  all  of 
its  desirable  qualities,  it  is  said  to  have  the  advantage 
of  being  a  week  earlier.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
the  tomato  is  the  changes  of  color  the  fruit  under¬ 
goes,  being  first  green,  of  course,  then  a  waxy  white, 


year, 

from 
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next  yellow  and,  finally,  a  bright  red.  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston,  the  originator,  says  that,  “if  picked  in  the 
early  stage  of  ripening,  it  can  be  shipped  in  barrels 
like  apples  ”. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Company,  Flushing,  N.  Y. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Kissena  Nurseries.  This  old  nursery 
company  has,  for  many  years,  made  a  specialty  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  hardy 
Azaleas,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  better  list  of  these 
plants  in  the  country.  The  choicest  specimens  of 
evergreens  in  the  Rural  Grounds  came  from  this  firm, 
such  for  example  as  the  Umbrella  pine,  Alcock’s 
spruce,  the  Big  and  Little-leaved  hemlocks,  the  Weep¬ 
ing  hemlock  and  the  Oriental  spruce. 

Hoopes,  Brother  &  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Pa. — Cat¬ 


alogue  No  1  is  descriptive  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits, 
grape  vines,  etc.  No  2  is  descriptive  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  hedge  plants,  roses,  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants  and  ornamental  grasses.  They  are 
both  unpretentious  catalogues,  but  they  are  issued  by 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  firms  in  America. 

The  Stores  &  Harrison  Company,  Painesville,  O. — 
A  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  fruit  and 
nut  trees,  mail  size  ;  grapes  and  small  fruits,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  mail  size  ;  hardy  shrubs  and  vines,  mail 
size ;  large  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
evergreens,  hedge  plants,  roses,  etc.  There  are  170 
pages  with  colored  illustrations  of  new  cannas,  and 
the  beautiful  Japanese  Morning-glorys.  Among  cur¬ 
rants,  the  new  red  currant,  Pomona,  is  offered  for  the 

first  time.  The 
clusters,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the 
conservative  il¬ 
lustration,  Fig. 
70,  are  not  very 
large,  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  medium 
size.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the 
statements  o  f 
this  trust¬ 
worthy  concern 
it  has  made  the 
greatest  actual 
acreage  on  rec¬ 
ord.  In  one 
the  fruit 
6K  acres 
was  sold  at 
wholesale  for 
$627  per  acre. 
In  other  years, 
the  sales  were 
about  as  great. 
Plants  18  years 
old  produced, 
in  1896,  more 
than  two  gal¬ 
lons  each  of 
fruit. 

Fig.  64  shows 
a  n  excellent 
portrait  of  the 
Logan  rasp¬ 
berry  -b la ck - 
berry  which  we 
have  illu  s  - 
trated  before, 
and  which  is  on 
trial  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 
The  vine,  which 
is  a  vigorous 
grower,  may  be 
supported  b  y 
stakes  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  sprawl,  its  natural  habit,  as  does  the  dew¬ 
berry.  The  berries,  as  shown, Jarecof  large  size  and 
of  a  bright  red  color ;  the  seeds  Jare  small  and  the 
flavor  is  closely  midway  between  that  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry.  The  -vines,  thus  far  with  us, 
have  proved  hardy  and  have  not  yet  been  attacked  by 
anthracnose,  which  is  the  bane,  at  present,  of  all  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  This  firm  vigor¬ 
ously  commends  the  Miller  Red  raspberry  for  either 
home  or  market,  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
varieties  known.  The  illustration  shows  the  fruit  of 
natural  size.  Among  new  grapes,  the  Alice  is  offered, 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  The  list  of  nuts  and  plums,  especially  the 
Japan  plums,  is  well  selected. 
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D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  “  American-grown  seeds.”  The  seed  farms 
of  this  old  firm  comprise  about  1,500 
acres,  most  of  the  land  being  owned  in 
fee  simple  by  the  firm.  We  have  never 
looked  through  a  catalogue  of  more 
sterling  worth.  All  of  the  important 
illustrations  are  from  photographs  and 
in  no  way  overdrawn.  This  firm  does 
not  touch  anything  in  the  way  of  fruits 
or  shrubs  or  trees.  It  is  a  sound,  square 
catalogue  addressed  to  market  gardeners 
and  farmers.  The  lists  are  as  full  as  they 
can  be,  and  the  greatest  care  has,  evi¬ 
dently,  been  exercised  to  select  only 
those  varieties  that  have  been  well  tried. 

About  10  years  ago,  we  made  a  compara¬ 
tive  test  of  the  earliest  peas.  We  found 
none  better  than  Landreth’s  Extra  Early, 
a  photo-illustration  of  which  appears  at 
Fig.  61. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  E.  19th  Street, 

New  York. — Descriptive  catalogue  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  It  is  the 
same  plain,  concise,  unpretentious  cata¬ 
logue  that  this  firm  has  issued  during 
the  past  22  years  that  we  have  known 
it.  The  house  was  established  in  1824. 

Special  lists  are  given  to  seeds  adapted 
to  greenhouse  culture ;  to  ornamental 
foliage  plants  suitable  to  borders  and 
sub- tropical  garden  effects  ;  annuals  for 
vases  and  banging  baskets  and  for  bou¬ 
quets. 

W.  Ati.ee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. — This  catalogue  of  150  pages  is  called 
Burpee’s  Farm  Annual.  There  are  10 
pages  of  novelties.  One  colored  cover 
shows  the  new  onion  called  Australian 
Brown  ;  a  self-blanching  celery,  Rcse- 
ltibbed  Paris,  and  a  new  cucumber,  Ford- 
hook  Pickling.  The  first  cover  page 
shows  an  artistic  grouping  of  the  new 
violet,  Princess  of  Wales.  This  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  far  ahead  of  California, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  from 
time  to  time  ;  of  hardy,  vigorous  growth. 

The  plants,  we  are  told,  are  wonderfully 
free  flowering,  with  stems  from  10  to  12 
inches  long.  We  have  barely  space  to 
notice  the  more  important  novelties  which  are  in¬ 
troduced  exclusively  by  this  firm.  From  the  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations,  we  would  select  as  the  best 
of  these  among  vegetables,  Ihe  Australian  Brown 

jSPbJl  Globe  onion’ 

jHHjSfcl  F  o  r  d  h  o  o  k 

}>  erg  ,  -  ^  .</'//'  ■■  Pickling 
}>\  "  \  V  v  1  Jv#  S-/J  $//k  ■'  cucumber, 

Sweets  water- 
melon,  Aspar- 

\\% \  f\ -  -  ugus  p e a  . 

’  V,  S  \\%  l  * -ur -  Osaka  radish 

1  ^  ll' t (a  large  white 
[  -xV  \  1  ]  winter  radish) 

alu Wv  '  <  ,  and  the  new 

Leafless  rad¬ 
ish,  Fig.  62. 
The  first 
leaves  of  this 
last  develop 
a  b  n  o  r  mally, 
the  second 
leaves  not  de¬ 
veloping  until 
the  roots  are 
almost  large  enough  to  pull.  The  Asparagus  pea  is  a 
leguminous  plant  (botanically  Lotus  Tetragonolo- 
bus),  pictured  as  far  back  as  the  Botanical  Maga¬ 
zine  (London)  (of  ol787.  •,  Mr.  Burpee's  illustration 
is  shown  atuFig.  60.  lt:is  said  to  be  beautiful  as  a 
flower  and  excellent  as  a  vegetable.  The  Australian 


Salt  bush  (a  Caenopodor  Goosefoot,  Atriplex)  will  in¬ 
terest  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  said  to  be  a  valu¬ 
able  forage  plant  for  all  regions  subject  to  drought 
and  for  alkali  soils.  It  is  a  perennial  herb  relished 
by  all  farm  animals.  The  plants  have  a  prostrate 
habit,  covering  the  ground  six  inches  thick.  It  grows 
readily  from  seed  merely  dropped  on  the  soil,  and 
requires  no  cultivation.  Among  flowers,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  novelties  are  Begonia  Vulcan,  Mikado  strain 
of  Japan  Morning-glorys,  Giant  of  California  Cycla¬ 
men,  together  with  the  following  new  sweet  peas  : 
Aurora,  Brilliant,  Burpee’s  New  Countess,  Golden 
Gate,  Maid  of  Honor  and  new  American  seedlings. 

Henry  A.  Dreer.  7L4  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — A  seed  and  plant  catalogue  of  the  first  class, 
with  beautifully  illuminated  covers  and  170  pages  of 
print.  There  are  also  16  pages  of  novelties — vege¬ 
tables,  flowers  and  flower  seeds.  Among  new  cannas, 
the  two  beautiful  ‘  orchid-flowered”  varieties,  Austria 
andltalia  are  offered  ;  the  illustrationsshow  the  9ow- 
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ASPARAGUS  PEA.C  Fig.  60. 


ers  to  be  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  Itnlia  is  of  a 
bright  orange-scarlet,  with  a  broad,  golden  border 
produced,  it  is  said,  on  massive  stems  about  six  inches 
long,  set  well  above  the  luxuriant  foliage,  similar  to 
that  of  the  banana  plant  (see  Fig.  69).  It  seems  that 
Austria  is  just  like  Italia  in  every  way  except  in  the 
color  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  yePow  color. 
White  Lady  is  a  new  gladiolus  which  is  said  to  be 
absolutely  pure  white.  This  firm  makes  specialties 
of  ferns,  palms,  roses,  hardy  perennials  and  all  sorts 
of  bedding  plants.  Dawn  is  the  name  of  a  new 
Cosmos  which  the  catalogue  presents  in  colors  ;  pure 
white  with  a  pinkish  tint  near  the  center.  The  plant 
is  dwarf,  beginning  to  bloom  in  July,  continuing  a 
mass  of  flowers  until  frost.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  a  new  fringed  hollyhock,  Allegheny  ;  also,  to  many 
new  antirrhinums,  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  primu¬ 
las,  cinerarias,  carnations,  dahlias,  etc. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Detroit.  Mich. — A  Seed  Annual  of  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  in  America.  There  is 
a  colored  plate  of  two  sweet  peas,  Katherine  Tracy 
and  Blanche  Ferry.  These  were  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  last  season,  beside  50  other  kinds.  Not 
one  other  gave  us  more  satisfaction.  The  Blanche 
Ferry  was  the  earliest  in  the  collection.  Other  colored 
illustrations  are  Evan’s  Triumph  celery,  Mammoth 
White  Cory  sweet  corn,  and  McCotter’s  Pride  musk- 
melon.  It  is  claimed  that  this  celery  will  keep  longer 
than  any  other  kind.  The  stalks  are  very  large  and 
solid,  crisp  and  tender,  and  of  a  really  nut-like  flavor. 
The  Mammoth  Cory  is  said  to  be  among  the  earliest, 
and  that  no  other  variety  of  extra  early  will  compare 


with  it  in  size.  This  firm,  through  many  years,  has 
given  careful  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  table  peas,  and  is  now  the  largest 
grower  in  America.  By  careful  comparison,  the  firm 
is  convinced  that  Ferry’s  First  and  Best  is  the  earliest 
and  most  even  stock  of  extra  early  peas  in  existence, 
maturing  so  that  a  single  picking  will  secure  the 
entire  crop. 

William  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia  Pa. — This 
highly  embellished  work  of  100  pages  treats  its  read¬ 
ers  to  10  colored  plates.  One  of  them  shows  La 
France  :  “  The  most  exquisite  long-stemmed  dahlia.” 
Another  colored  plate  shows  Maule’s  Up-to-Date  Ever- 
blooming  roses.  Another  novelty  is  in  the  way  of 
Verbenas,  Nasturtiums,  etc.  Mr.  Maule  says  that 
the  Mortgage  Lifter  oats  are  well  named.  A  good  deal 
of  space  is  devoted  to  the  latest  potatoes,  the  place 
of  honor  being  given  to  Maule’s  Early  Thoroughbred. 

“  Perfection  is  at  last  attained”  in  this  potato  is  Mr. 
Maule’s  claim.  Another  colored  plate  shows  the 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  Evergreen  cucum¬ 
ber,  and  Cardinal  beet.  Maule’s  Improved 
Ruby- King  pepper  is  described  as  “  the 
largest  of  all,  most  productive  of  all,  and 
the  best  of  all.” 

George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Company,  Cari¬ 
bou,  Me. — The  specialty  of  this  cata¬ 
logue  is  seed  potatoes  as  hitherto,  though 
it  presents  a  careful  selection  of  oats, 
field  and  sweet  corn,  beans,  beets,  cab¬ 
bages,  cucumbers,  melons,  onions  and 
the  like.  Mr.  Jerrard  says  that  he  plants 
only  smooth  potatoes  of  desirable  shape, 
discarding  all  prongy  tubers,  or  such  as 
show  evidence  of  disease.  By  this  care, 
it  is  claimed,  strong,  hardy  strains  of  all 
the  kinds  offered  have  been  established. 
Stored  in  cool  cellars  during  the  winter, 
they  remain  quite  dormant  so  that,  even 
late  into  May,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
sprouting.  Such  seed,  Mr.  Jerrard  claims, 
yields  nearly  double  the  number  of  mer¬ 
chantable  potatoes  that  seed  not  so 
selected  and  retarded  would  yield.  True 
portraits,  with  one  exception,  of  all  the 
leading  potatoes  catalogued  are  given, 
the  one  exception  being  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  which  is,  evidently,  that  of  some 
other  variety.  Mr.  Jerrard  considers  the 
Early  Harvest  the  earliest  potato  in  ex¬ 
istence.  All  of  the  potatoes  offered  in 
this  catalogue  have  been  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. — The 
Illustrated  Garden  Guide.  It  is  as  to 
width  and  length  of  page,  the  largest 
catalogue  which  we  receive.  It  is  notable 
in  another  way.  Ten  times  more  space 
is  given  to  illustrations  as  compared 
with  reading  matter  than  in  any  other 
catalogue.  The  subjects  of  the  immense 
colored  covers  are  the  popular  flowers 
and  vegetables  of  the  day. 

Wiley  &  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. — A  plain, 
unassuming  catalogue,  80  pages,  of  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  peaches, 
apricots,  nectarines,  grapes  and  all  other 
small  fruits,  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  border  plants,  etc.  A 
list  of  the  best  Russian  apples  is  presented.  We  are 
told  which  insects  are  most  harmful  to  the  plants  and 
how  best  to  combat  them. 

John  A.  Salzer,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — This  catalogue 
has  141  pages  devoted  to  seeds  and  plants  for  the 
garden  and  farm.  Eight  pages  are  filled  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  accounts  of  potatoes,  many  of  which 
originated  with  the  firm.  Most  of  these  have  been 
triedat  - 

the  Rural 
Grounds, 
and  a  refer- 
e  n  c  e  to 
those  re¬ 
ports  may 
aid  our  read¬ 
ers  in  mak¬ 
ing  their 
selections. 

The  cata¬ 
logue  claims 
that  “  Sal- 
zer’s  Earli¬ 
est  Ripe  ” 
fodder  corn 

is  the  earliest  and  most  perfect  variety  known.  A 
good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  fodder  plants  of  all 
kinds.  Illustrations  give  a  good  idea  of  the  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  Teosinte,  The  Rural’s  trials  of  which  are  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Salzer’s  Fifty- Day  to¬ 
mato  was  purchased  from  a  gardener  for  §100  a  seed. 
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It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  earliest  tomato  known. 
The  illustration  shows  the  tomato  to  be  perfectly 
round  without  apparent  lobes.  Four  colored  pages 
show  in  brilliant  colors  some  of  this  firm’s  novelties. 

George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — This  is  a 
special  as  well  as  a  general  catalogue,  special  in  that 
it  celebrates  the  introduction  of  Campbell’s  Early 
grape,  of  whose  seeming  merits,  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the 
first  to  tell  in  print.  The  catalogue  quotes  freely  of 
all  that  we  have  said  of  the  grape,  and  we  have  only 
now  to  add  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  regret  what 
we  have  said,  but  still  further  urge  upon  our  readers 
that  they  try,  at  least,  one  vine.  On  the  last  page,  is 
an  artistic  picture  of  one  of  the  leaves  and  an  ordin¬ 
ary  bunch.  The  list  of  grapes  in  general  is  as  well 
selected  as  any  which  we  know.  Mr.  Josselyn  still 


MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY.  Fig.  63.  See  First  Page. 

regards  Red  Jacket  as  standing  at  the  head  of  goose¬ 
berries.  The  plants  have  not,  in  any  case,  been 
known  to  mildew.  He  has  a  good  word  to  say  of  the 
North  Star  currant.  Ohmer  blackberry  he  describes 
“as  large  as  the  largest,  hardy,  best  quality,  sweet 
even  before  ripe,  very  productive,  strong  grower,  late.” 
He  says  that  the  Agawam  has  no  superior  for  home 
use.  The  plant  is  healthy,  hardy  and  productive. 

T.  J.  Dwyer,  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  small  fruits,  large  fruits, 
vegetable  plants,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
Special  SI  lists  are  made  up  of  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  currants  and  grapes.  So,  too, 
plum,  peach,  apple  and  pear  lists  are  offered  at  S3, 
and  the  lists  are  well  selected.  Among  strawberries, 
the  best  of  the  novelties,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
standards,  are  offered,  and  the  descriptions  of  them 
are  explicit.  If  Mr.  Dwyer  has  not  fruited  a  variety 


THE  LOGAN  BERRY.  Fig.  64.  See  First  Page. 


which  he  offers,  he  merely  quotes  the  originator’s  or 
introducer’s  description.  Mr.  Dwyer  well  remarks 
that  the  Miller  Red,  which  is  earning  for  itself  so 
good  a  reputation,  and  the  popular  Loudon,  the 
one  ripening  so  much  earlier  than  the  other, 
would  make  good  mates.  The  catalogue  speaks 
a  good  word  for  the  old  Caroline,  a  pinkish-yel¬ 
low  variety,  which,  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  has 
proved  itself  as  hardy  and  productive  as  any 
variety  ever  tried.  Berry  crates,  baskets,  etc., 
are  offered  at  exceedingly  low  rates. 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  Ill. — Seed  and  Plant 
Guide  of  112  large  pages.  Among  the  novelties, 
Buckbee’s  New  Golden  Lima  bean  seems  to  be 
most  prominent.  It  is  pronounced  the  “finest 
Lima  bean  on  earth  ”  and  its  sale,  at  present,  is 
controlled  by  Mr.  Buckbee.  The  quality  is  said 
to  excel  all  others.  The  pods  are  described  as 
being  of  medium  size,  containing  four  to  six 
seeds.  The  seeds,  even  when  dried,  are  of  a 
golden  color,  and  are  thus  a  great  curiosity.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  Golden  Lima  is  not  only  the 
ten  derest  and  richest  of  Limas,  but  that  the  vines  are 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  productive.  The  variety  is, 
also,  among  the  earliest.  Among  the  varieties  of  field 
corn  offered,  we  would  advise  our  readers  to  choose 
the  White  Cap  Yellow  dent,  as  the  result  of  our  trials 
during  thejpast  season. 


Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Garden  and 
Farm  Manual  of  100  pages.  This  firm  has  done  as 
much  as  any  other  to  bring  about  a  higher  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  accuracy  in  plant  illustrations.  Shotwell’s 
Improved  Thick  Lima  is  regarded  as  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  upon  Dreer’s  Improved  or  any  other  variety 
of  its  class  in  earliness,  productiveness  and  fine 
quality.  As  already  stated,  the  New  Eskimoso 
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VINELESS  SWEET  POTATO.  Fig.  65. 


cucumber  was  found,  last  season,  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  as  shown  by  the  illustration,  page  five  of 
the  novelties,  to  be  of  distinct  form,  while  the  skin  is 
strongly  netted.  We  found  it,  also,  to  be  the  earliest 
of  the  varieties  on  trial.  Fig.  65  shows  a  photographic 
picture  of  the  Hardy  Bush  or  Vineless  sweet  potato. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  as  easily  grown  as  white 
potatoes,  attaining  marketable  size  in  60  days,  yield¬ 
ing  from  400  to  600  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. — We  have  be¬ 
fore  us  the  jubilee  edition  of  the  Manual  of  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden,  the  firm  having  been  established 
50  years  ago.  It  is,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  one  of 
the  most  attractive  catalogues  that  we  have  ever 
looked  through,  as  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  costly.  One  of  the  six  full-page  colored  plates 
shows  two  new  potatoes  which  we  predict  will  earn  a 
speedy  popularity.  The  first  is  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Mr.  Carman’s  latest  production,  and,  as  the 
firm  aptly  puts  it,  “  The  only  seedling  of  the  well- 


known  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  that  is  better  than  its 
parent.”  The  second  is  the  Bovee,  Fig.  66.  During 
the  season  of  1894,  we  made  a  trial  which  was  intended 
to  show  whether  any  of  the  new  potatoes  were 
really  earlier  than  the  Early  Ohio.  In  this  trial, 
the  Bovee  vines  died  12  days  before  the  Early 


Ohio.  The  hills  of  the  Early  Ohio  yielded  an 
average  of  12  tubers  each,  which  weighed  but 
an  average  of  12  ounces.  The  season  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  dry.  Hills  of  the  Bovee  seedling  yielded 
13  each,  weighing  15%  ounces.  Later  (July  17),  two 
hills  of  the  Early  Ohio  yielded  14  tubers,  weighing 
1  pound  8  ounces.  Two  hills  of  the  Bovee  dug  the 
same  day,  yielded  1  pound  and  12  ounces.  From  this 
little  trial,  w6  would  estimate  that  the  Bovee  is,  at 
least,  10  days  earlier  than  the  Ohio,  while  its  shape  is 
nearly  perfect  and  the  quality  excellent.  Among 
many  novelties,  a  new  pea  is  offered — claimed  to  be 
the  earliest  wrinkled  pea  in  existence — “  enormous 
peas,  enormous  pods,  enormous  yielder.”  A  colored 
illustration  shows  10  large  peas  to  a  pod.  The  vines 
grow  2%  feet  high.  The  firm  offers  $200  for  a  name 
for  this  newcomer.  The  Jubilee  rose,  of  which  a 
beautiful  full-page  illustration  is  given,  we  shall 
allude  to  here¬ 
after. 

Edward  F. 

Dibble,  Hon- 
eoye  Falls,  N. 

Y. — A  carefully 
selected  list  of 
seed  potatoes, 
corn,  oats, 
beans,  small 
fruits ,  etc. 

Potatoes  are  a 
specialty,  and 
only  the  latest 
favorites  are 
offered.  All  of 
them  have  been 
tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds, 
to  the  reports 
of  which  our 
readers’  atten¬ 
tion  is  called. 

Mr.  Dibble  re- 
gards  the 
Money  Maker 
as  the  “  most 
productive  po¬ 
tato  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Especial 
attention  is 
called  to  Dib¬ 
ble’s  Mammoth 
Eight-  rowed 
Yellow  flint 
corn  and  also  to 
the  New  York 
State  Ninety- 
day  dent,  which 
is  described  as 
the  “best  corn 
for  the  East.” 

We  have  before 
described  the 
Mortgage  Lift¬ 
er  oats  tried  at 
the  Rural 
Grounds  and 
approved.  Fig. 

67  shows  a 
panicle. 

Myer  &  Son, 

Bridgeville,Del 
— A  catalogue 
of  50  pages  of  large  fruits,  small  fruits  and  nuts  of  the 
Bridgeville  Nurseries.  This  firm  regards  the  Miller 
Red  raspberry  as  the  firmest  and  best  shipping  berry 
in  existence.  Here  are  the  claims  made  :  Ripens 
with  the  very  earliest,  productiveness  equal  to 
any,  has  no  equal  as  a  shipper,  perfectly  hardy, 
quality  unsurpassed.  The  lists  of  strawberries 
and  grapes  are  comprehensive.  The  New  Hale 
(Japan)  plum  is  a  specialty. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  O. — Seventeenth 
Annual  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Potatoes,  Plants,  etc. 
Among  the  seemingly  worthy  novelties,  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  Crimson  Beauty 
bean,  which  is  described  as  the  “  largest  bush 
bean  in  cultivation  and  as  early  as  the  earliest. 
The  pods  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  the 
seeds  being  an  inch  or  more  in  length  when 
green,  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  In  produc¬ 
tiveness,  the  variety  is  marvellous.”  The  Lincoln 
potato  was  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  sea¬ 
son  as  No.  47.  It  yielded,  according  to  our  re¬ 
port  already  published,  at  the  rate  of  685  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Columbus  yielded  at  the  rate  of  746  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Among  other  novelties,  we  may  mention 
the  Prize  blackberry,  Brittle  apple,  White  Beauty 
sunflower  and  Clark’s  strawberry. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Berlin,  Md. — The  growth  of 
this  nursery  firm,  as  we  learn  from  the  catalogue,  has 
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been  rapid  and  successful  Ten  years  ago,  their 
peach  orchard  comprised  only  2,000  trees  ;  now  they 
have  1,500,000.  In  1888,  they  began  raising  straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  sale  ;  now  they  have  10,000,000  plants 
to  offer.  Since  then,  the  culture  of  asparagus  and 
Japan  plums  has  been  added  to  their  work. 

Ellwangek  &  Barky,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— General 
catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
roses,  etc.  We  have,  for  many 
years,  regarded  this  catalogue 
as  a  standard  of  accuracy  and 
general  excellence.  There  are 
150  pages.  A  little  brochure 
is  sent  with  the  catalogue 
which  our  readers  should  care¬ 
fully  examine.  It  tells  of 
many  collections  of  hardy 
roses  and  special  offers  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  fruits  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  For 
instance,  here  is  one  combina¬ 
tion  offered  for  $4.  This  is 
chosen  for  a  small  garden  : 

One  dwarf  apple,  Red  Astra- 
chan  ;  one  dwarf  pear,  Clapp’s 
Favorite ;  one  dwarf  pear, 

Louise  Bonne  ;  one  dwarf 
pear,  Anjou  ;  one  cherry, 

Napoleon  ;  one  cherry,  Wind¬ 
sor  ;  one  plum,  Bradshaw;  one 
plum,  German  Prune  ;  one 
plum,  Lombard  ;  one  peach, 

Alexander  ;  one  peach,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early  ;  one  quince, 

Orange.  There  is  no  longer 
list  of  roses  or  better  plants 
than  those  offered  by  this 
firm.  Fig.  68  shows  the  new 
white  hybrid  perpetual  rose, 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
greatly  reduced,  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  Ireland.  The  flowers 

are  described  as  of  “  great  size,  measuring  five  inches 
across,  perfectly  formed,  and  carried  on  stout  stems. 
The  color  is  an  ivory  white,  petals  of  great  substance, 
shell-shaped  and  reflexed,  highly  perfumed.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  is  vigorous,  and  the  foliage  is 
very  handsome.”  We  would  again  call  attention  to 
the  Eliot  Early  pear,  which  is  the  best  very  early 
pear  of  which  the  writer  has  any 
knowledge. 

Jos.  Harris  Company,  Moreton  Farm, 

Monroe  County,  New  York. — Moreton 
Farm  Catalogue  of  seeds — vegetable 
and  farm  seeds,  and  seed  potatoes.  The 
Scotia  bean  is  described  as  of  the  finest 
flavor,  the  tenderest  and  most  delicious 
of  snaps.  The  company  know  of  no 
other  bean  that  equals  it  in  tenderness 
and  fine  flavor.  The  pods  are  long, 
round,  solid  and  perfectly  stringless, 
and  of  a  light  green  color.  The  vines 
are  wonderfully  productive,  and  of 
such  a  semi-dwarf  habit  that  they  may 
be  trained  to  short  poles,  or  treated  as 
bushes.  A  price  list  is  given  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  materials — nitrate  of  soda,  muri¬ 
ate  of  soda,  potash,  dissolved  bone 
black,  etc.,  which  will  interest  those  of 
our  readers  who  care  to  buy  the  raw 
materials  and  mix  them  themselves. 

F.  Barteldes  &  Co  ,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

— A  Catalogue  of  the  “Kansas  Seed 
House,”  of  96  pages,  eight  pages  of 
which  are  given  to  specialties  among 
vegetables  and  flowers.  A  picture  ap¬ 
pears  showing  what  the  catalogue  de¬ 
signates,  as  Black-Chaff  Kaffir  corn, 
showing  what  it  will  do  in  Kansas. 

Soja  beans,  Cow  peas,  Navy  field  beans 
and  many  varieties  of  sorghum,  are 
offered.  Several  pages  are  given  to 
tree,  shrub  and  fruit  seeds. 

Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Dansville,  N.  Y. — 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Rogers  Nurseries, 

Small  Fruits  and  Large  Fruits.  Re¬ 
garding  the  Columbian  raspberry,  a 
Wayne  County  correspondent  writes 
Mr.  Rogers  that  he  set  out  1,000  plants 
in  the  spring  of  1895,  covering  a  trifle 
over  one- third  of  an  acre.  The  past  sea¬ 
son,  he  picked  from  this  plantation  4,000  quarts,  most 
of  them  bringing  seven  cents  a  quart.  He  says  that 
one  of  the  good  things  to  be  said  about  this  variety  is 
that  if  one  cannot  find  a  market  for  the  berries  fresh, 
he  can  dry  them.  “  They  do  not  stick  together  like 
the  Shaffer,  and  three  quarts  make  a  pound.”  Large 
and  small  fruits  are  put  up  in  special  packages,  all  of 
which  are  described  under  the  heading  “  Bargain 
Counter,”  pages  22  and  23.  Mr.  Rogers  claims  that  his 


catalogue  is  free  from  worthless  novelties,  and  that 
the  trees  offered  are  “business”  trees.  All  of  the 
trees,  it  is  said,  are  “  fresh-dug”  ;  no  trees  are  heeled 
in  or  stored  over  winter  as  is  often  the  custom. 

Green’s  Nursery  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A 
catalogue  of  85  pages,  of  fruits,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  is  much  of  originality  about  this  cata¬ 
logue,  and  the  fruit  notes  by  Charles  A.  Green  are 


seeds  only.  The  colored  covers  show  many  of  our 
most  popular  bedding  plants.  Miss  Lippincott  states 
that,  in  1891,  she  received  6,000  orders  for  seeds — in 
1896,  150,000  orders.  The  prices  are  exceedingly  low, 
and  the  actual  number  of  seeds  in  each  package  is 
stated. 


Ali.en  L.  Wood, 
trade  list  of  small 


MARCHIONESS  OF  LONDONDERRY  ROSE  (REDUCED).  Fig.  68 


interesting  and  instructive.  A  portrait  is  given  in 
color  of  the  new  Red  Cross  currant,  introduced  by 
this  firm.  It  is  too  early  for  us  to  speak  authoritatively 
about  this  variety.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  say  that  it  is 
the  sweetest  and  best  of  Jacob  Moore’s  seedlings. 
The  director  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
describes  it  in  this  way:  “Berries  a  shade  darker 


NEW  ORCHID  CANNA  “ITALIA”, 
See  page  130. 

than  Fay,  very  mild,  subacid,  clusters 
longer  than  those  of  the  Cherry.”  The 
more  that  Mr.  Green  sees  of  the  Alaska 
quince,  the  more  he  likes  it.  The 
special  claims  made  are  :  early  bearing, 
productiveness,  earliness  and  hardiness.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  the  introducer  of  the  Wilder  Early  pear, 
of  which  it  still  makes  a  specialty.  Of  the  American 
Blush  apple,  Mr.  Green  says  ;  “  It  stands  absolutely 
at  the  head  of  all  winter  apples.”  He  regards  the 
Fanny  apple  as  the  handsomest  of  all  late  summer  or 
early  fall  apples,  and  as  the  finest  in  quality. 

Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  is 
a  dainty  little  catalogue  of.flower_seeds,  and  of  flower 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  wholesale 
fruits.  Among  novelties,  the 
Pearl,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
“  most  prolific  gooseberry 
known.”  Three  plants  of  this 
variety  were  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  December,  1889,  by 
the  originator,  Prof.  W.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Director  of  the  Central 
Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa, 
Canada.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  Houghton  and 
Whitesmith.  It  is  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  anything  we  have  on 
trial.  The  berries  are  larger 
than  the  Downing  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  Neither  the 
foliage  nor  berries  have  shown 
the  slightest  trace  of  mildew. 
Another  specialty  is  the  Po¬ 
mona  currant,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  at  length  else¬ 
where. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. — A  Catalogue  of 
Seeds,  and  Guide  for  the  Farm 
and  Garden.  Wood’s  Bacon 
beans  are  said  to  be  earlier 
than  any  other  snap  or  shell 
bean  grown.  The  Blue  Gem 
and  Duke  Jones  watermelons 
are  highly  praised.  An  entire 
page  is  given  to  a  description 
and  illustration  of  the  Giant 
White  oats,  which  are  valued 
because  of  their  great  yielding 
qualities  and  freedom  from  smut.  The  oats  came  from 
England.  The  straw  is  said  to  be  strong  and  capable 
of  resisting  storm  better  than  other  varieties.  The 
grain  weighs  45  pounds  to  the  bushel,  though  it  is  sold 
at  the  legal  weight  of  32  pounds. 

Iowa  Seed  Company,  Des  Moines,  la.— Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants 
and  Tools.  Colored  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
radishes,  etc.  Last  year,  this  company 
offered  a  prize  of  $500,  in  several 
amounts,  for  the  best  yields  of  their 
Iowa  Silver  Mine  corn.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Claus  Jochimsem, 
who  raised  215  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
on  a  measured  acre.  They  again  offer 
$500  for  the  best  yields  of  this  variety 
of  corn. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  Kane  County.  Ill. — 
A  Catalogue  of  Evergreens,  European 
Larches,  Nursery-grown  forest  and 
other  trees  and  deciduous  hedge  plants. 
Mr.  Hill  is  an  Evergreen  specialist,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  all  who 
think  of  planting  evergreens  next  sea¬ 
son  at  an  exceedingly  low  cost,  ex¬ 
amine  this  catalogue.  Here  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  cost  of  small  ever¬ 
green  trees.  Norway  spruce,  eight  to 
ten  inches,  $2.50  per  100  ;  White  spruce, 
60  cents  for  10  trees  ;  Hemlock  spruce, 
50  cents  for  10  trees ;  Scotch  pine,  50 
cents  for  10  trees  ;  White  pines,  $10  per 
100,  and  so  on  through  the  long  lists. 
Besides  this,  special  collections  are 
offered  at  much  lower  prices,  so  much 
lower  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  can  raise  them  and  yet  make  a 
profit. 

E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  0. — A  cata¬ 
logue  (65  pages)  of  “everything  for  the 
fruit  grower.”  Colored  illustrations 
show  the  Bourgeat  quince,  with  which 
we  are  favorably  impressed,  Koonce 

pear,  Lorentz  peach,  Mercer  cherry,  Superlative  rasp¬ 
berry,  introduced  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  and  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  grape,  introduced  by  George  S.  Josselyn, 
Eldorado  blackberry,  Eureka  raspberry  and  Star 
strawberry.  The  last,  which  we  have  not  tried,  is 
given  unqualified  praise.  It  is  said  to  be  perfect  in 
shape  ;  all  the  berries  average  large  from  first  to 
last,  and  in  quality,  it  is  of  he  best.  “  In  productive¬ 
ness,  we  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  the  Star,” 
says  Mr.  Reid.  “It  matures  all  of  its  berries  in 
the  dry  season,  possessing  the  greatest  drought- 
resisting  qualities  of  any  berry  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  flower  is  perfect,  the  season  of 
ripening’second  early. 
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RED  RIDING-HOOD 
SWEET  PEA.  Fig.  72. 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. 
— A.  catalogue  for  the  flower  garden,  for  the  vegetable 
garden,  for  the  lawn,  and  for  the  farm  and  nursery 
— 120  pages.  This  firm  is  nearing  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary.  One  of  the  chief  novelties  offered  is  a 
new  celery,  fitly,  therefore,  named  Fin  de  SL6ele.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  not  a  sport  or  a  hybrid.  It  is  not 
white  celery,  neither  is  it  a  yellow  celery.  It  is  simply 
a  green  celery  of  the  old, 
familiar  kind.  But  it  has  its 
peculiarities,  and  to  these  the 
firm  assumes  that  it  will  owe 
an  early  popularity.  It  grows 
to  a  great  size  ;  it  blanches 
readily,  assuming  a  rich  yel¬ 
low  tint  in  the  heart.  [Experi¬ 
enced  celery  growers  who 
have  tried  it  in  a  small  way, 
pronounce  it  the  most  hardy, 
solid  and  crisp,  as  well  as  the 
best  keeper  and  shipper,  of 
any  winter  celery  of  which 
they  know.  Thorburn  &  Co. 
have  introduced  some  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Now  they  announce  a 
new  White  Peachblow,  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  old  Excelsior, 
which,  by  many,  is  deemed 
the  standard  of  excellence 
and  late-keeping  qualities.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be 
of  extreme  whiteness,  very  dry  when  cooked,  yet 
not  falling  in  pieces  as  mo3t  dry  varieties  are  liable 
to  do.  It  is  claimed  that  the  variety  is  entirely  free 
from  scab  and  rot,  and  a  hollow-hearted  tuber  has  not 
as  yet  been  found.  Late  last  year,  a  dozen  of  these 
tubers  were  received  for  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
but  so  late  that  the  trial  was  valueless.  We  always 
like  to  allude  to  the  lists  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
tree  and  shrub  seeds,  which  are  far  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  those  of  any  other  catalogue  familiar 
to  the  writer.  Six  pages  are  givten  to  sterling 
novelties  among  vegetables  and  flowers.  Among 
new  sweet  peas,  Red  Riding-Hood,  illustrated 
at  Fig.  72,  is  described  as  possessing  a  fragrance 
unequaled  by  that  of  any  other  variety,  and  the 
flowers  are  peculiarly  constructed. 

B.  W.  Stone  &  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. — Fruit 
Guide  and  Catalogue.  Besides  the  lists  of 
fruits,  eight  pages  of  cultural  guidance  are 
given,  dwelling  upon  such  subjects  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  How  and  When  to  Prune  ;  Preparation 
of  the  Soil ;  Time  of  Planting  ;  Care  of  Trees  ; 
Fruits  for  Profit ;  Root  Pruning  ;  Cultivation 
and  Fertilizers. 

0.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A  price¬ 
list  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and  other  small 
fruits — but  strawberries  are  a  specialty.  We 
find  that,  among  the  strawberry  catalogues  of 
the  season,  the  William  Belt  receives  encomiums 
from  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  varieties 
are  well  selected. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A  catalogue 
of  small  fruit  plants.  If  Mr.  Whitten  has  not 
tried  the  varieties  which  he  offers,  he  is  very 
careful  to  quote  merely  the  originator’s  or  in¬ 
troducer’s  description. 

J.  Roscoe  Fuller  &  Co.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. — 
Fuller’s  Book  of  Good  Things  for  the  Garden 
and  Lawn  in  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Fruits  and  Ornamental 
Plants.  Premiums  and  special  collections  are 
offered. 

E.  M.  Buechly,  Greenville,  0. — A  catalogue  of 
small  fruits,  fruit  trees  and  plants.  Leading  standard 
apples  are  offered  for  $1.25  for  10  trees  ;  peaches  $1.25 
for  10  trees  ;  pears,  $2.50  for  10  trees,  etc. 


James  Vick’s  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Vick’s  Floral 
Guide.  A  beautiful  catalogue  of  115  pages,  with 
many  colored  illustrations,  one  of  which  is  Vick’s 
Early  Leader  tomato.  As  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
we  find  this  the  earliest  to  fruit  in  quantity.  The 
vines  are  prolific,  but  the  tomatoes  are  of  rather  small 
size  and  not  very  shapely.  We  would  call  special 
attention  to  a  full-page  engraving  of  the  exquisite 
novelty,  Hypericum  Moserianum,  or  Gold  flower.  Of 
all  semi-herbaceous  shrubs,  this  is  among  the  most 
satisfactory.  The  plants  begin  to  bloom  early  in  the 
season  and  continue  without  cessation  until  after 
frost.  Among  small  fruits,  the  comparatively  new 
Rathbun  blackberry  is  shown  in  colors.  This,  as 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  in  habit  nearly  as 
much  a  dewberry  as  blackberry.  The  berries  are  of 
good  quality,  large,  and  of  a  jet-black  color,  as  shown. 
The  vines  have  proved  perfectly  hardy.  Among 
specialties,  we  would  favorably  mention  the  Daisy 
pea,  California  violet  and  Shrubby  Blue  verbena  (so- 
called),  all  of  which  have  been  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Alneer  Brothers,  Rockford,  III. — Seed  and  Plant 
Catalogue.  Among  the  specialties  are  New  Zealand 
and  Lincoln  oats.  Twelve  packets  of  popular  flower 
seeds  are  offered  for  25  cents.  Colored  illustrations 
show  the  beautiful  Japanese  morning-glorys  ;  New 


impossible  to  produce  plants  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demands  of  planters.” 

Eugene  Willett  &  Son,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. — This 
is  a  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  this  catalogue  does  full  justice  to  the  Nectar 
grape  or  Black  Delaware,  as  its  originator,  A.  J.  Cay- 
wood,  called  it  when  he  sent  vines  to  The  R  N.-Y. 
for  trial  in  1888.  As  we  have  before  said,  the  berries 
ripen  at  the  Rural  Grounds  nearly  with  Moore’s 
Early.  The  berries  are  in  color  black,  with  a  heavy 
blue  bloom,  and  a  trifle  larger  than  those  of  the 
Delaware.  The  berries  cling  to  the  stem  well  and 
the  skin  is  firm.  We  know  of  no  other  black  grape 
ripening  before  early  September  that  equals  it  in 
quality.  The  vines  have  never  been  injured  during 
the  winters,  the  foliage  is  free  from  mildew,  and  the 
berries  free  from  rot. 

Fred  E.  Young,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  catalogue  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits,  etc.  A  col¬ 
ored  plate  of  the  Alice  grape  is  presented  which  fairly 
shows  the  size  and  color  of  the  berry  as  well  as  the 
size  and  form  of  the  average  bunch.  In  quality,  it  is 
as  good  as  the  Catawba,  earlier  to  ripen  and  a  longer 
keeper.  The  vine  with  us  is  perfectly  hardy,  a  vig¬ 
orous  grower,  and  early  to  fruit.  Attention  is  again 
called  to  the  Walter  Pease  apple,  an  illustration  and 
description  of  which  appear  on  page  5.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Fellenberg  Prune  shows  its  wonderful 
productiveness.  This  variety  is  largely  grown  in  por¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State  and  in  the  Pacific  States  for 
drying  purposes.  An  illustration  of  a  Bourgeat  quince 
tree  is  found  on  page  13.  According  to  this  illustra¬ 
tion,  it  is  wonderfully  prolific. 

Robert  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill.— Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  of  the  Waukegan  Nurseries.  This 
well-known  firm  make  a  specialty  of  growing  ever¬ 
green  trees  from  seeds  in  immense  quantities,  among 
them,  the  Colorado  evergreens,  which  are  every¬ 
where  attracting  so  much  attention.  So,  too,  forest 
and  ornamental  trees  are  grown  from  seeds  in  far 
larger  quantities  than  those  raised  by  any  other 
nurseries.  The  prices  are  surprisingly  low. 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.— This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  catalogue  of  176  pages  of  hardy  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
and  large  and  small  fruits.  On  the  front  page,  is  a 
striking  likeness  of  the  growingly  popular  Blue 
spruce  and  a  frontispiece  of  the  unique  Umbrella 
pine — Sciadopitys  verticillata.  Another  full-page  en¬ 
graving  shows  of  what  the  Clematis  paniculata  is 
capable. 

Evergreen  Nursery  Company,  Evergreen,  Door 
County,  Wis. — Catalogue  and  price  list  of  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Large  trees  for  park 
and  street  planting  are  a  specialty,  ranging  from  7  to 
20  feet  in  height.  These  are  put  up  in  bales  weigh¬ 
ing  from  100  to  400  pounds  with  moss  and  burlaps 
about  the  roots  or,  if  so  ordered,  they  are  shipped  by 
the  car-load  at  lower  rates. 

The  Elizabeth  Nursery  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— A 
catalogue  of  large  fruits,  small  fruits,  nut  trees, 
hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  ornamental  grasses,  hardy 
herbaceous  and  tender  bedding  plants.  Among  special¬ 
ties,  may  be  mentioned  the  Logan  blackberry-rasp- 


Fig.  71. 

berry,  the  Bismarck  apple,  the  Emperor  peach,  Ever- 
blooming  Lychnis,  and  the  Mercer  cherry. 

Enos  W.  Dunham,  Stevensville,  Mich. — A  price  list 
of  small  fruits,  with  descriptions  of  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties — the  descriptions  and  illustrations  being  in  no 
wise  overdrawn.  Sixty-three  varieties  of  strawberries 
are  offered,  all  grown  on' his  own  farm. 


POMONA  CURRANT.  Fig.  70.  See  First  Paqe. 


Columbus  muskmelon  ;  Alneer’s  Intermediate  carrot  ; 
New  Fire-ball  radish,  and  Alneer’s  New  Beauty 
tomato. 

Harry  N.  Hammond,  Decatur,  Mich. — A  Catalogue 
of  Seed  Potatoes  and  Farm  Seeds.  Mr.  Hammond 
claims  that  he  is  the  largest  grower  of  these  in  the 
world.  A  photographic  illustration  is  given  of  the 
Early  Michigan  potato  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  with¬ 
out  a  peer  for  earliness  and  productiveness.  It  was 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  in  1895,  the  cyclone  year, 
so  we  may  not  speak  of  its  yield,  which,  with 
all  other  sorts,  was  comparatively  small.  Among 
other  new  varieties  which  we  have  tried,  we 
would  mention  the  Algoma,  sent  to  us  for  trial 
by  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1894. 

It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  found  it  to  be  among  the  earliest,  of  fine 
shape  and  of  the  best  quality.  Mr.  Hammond 
regards  the  Michigan  Winter  oats  as  extra 
early  and  an  enormous  yielder.  He  also  offers 
Jobe’s  Mortgage  Lifter,  Lincoln  and  Silver  Mine 
oats.  Peck,  bushel  and  barrel  collections  are 
offered  at  reduced  prices,  of  the  best  known 
varieties  of  potatoes. 

J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. — This 
catalogue  of  small  fruits,  peaches,  plums,  etc., 
delights  one  with  its  originality  and  frankness. 

Mr.  Hale  claims  for  it  a  more  careful  and  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  the  small  fruits,  taken  as  a 
whole,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  cata¬ 
logue.  In  the  strawberry  talk,  he  has  revised 
and  boiled  down  the  best  information  as  to 
strawberry  culture.  He  writes  us  that  pages 
six  to  nine  contain  more  solid  information 
about  strawberry  culture  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  Among  plums  the  Hale  is  a  specialty. 

This  originated  with  Luther  Burbank,  as  we 
have  often  stated,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  his 
best  Japan  seedlings.  It  will,  probably,  fruit 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  next  season.  Mr.  Hale  claims 
that  the  Clyde  is  the  up-to-date  strawberry.  We  are 
trying  it.  Mr.  Hale  praises  this  in,  what  seems  to  be, 
extravagant  language.  We  quote:  My  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  the  Clyde  strawberry  is  so  far  ahead  of 
any  other  strawberry  now  knowD  or  ever  known  that, 
were  its  merits  at  once  fully  understood,  it  would  be 
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E  J.  Hull,  Olyphant,  Lackawanna 
County,  Pa  — A  catalogue  of  strawber¬ 
ries  (a  specialty)  and  other  small  fruits. 

West  Michigan  Nurseries,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. — A  circular  which  offers 
special  combinations  of  peach,  pear,  and 
cherry  trees. 

D.  B.  Garvin’s  Sons,  Wheeling,  West 
Va. — A  price  list  of  small  fruits,  plants, 
vines,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  The 
firm  thinks  well  of  the  Alice  grape. 

R.  S.  Johnson,  Georgetown,  Del. — A 
price  list  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
peaches  and  plums.  The  smaller  trees 
may  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid,  25  trees 
for  $1,  or  100  trees  for  $3. 

L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis. — A  catalogue 
of  seed  potatoes,  etc.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  Vigorosa  potato,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
report  of  which  appeared  on  page  38 
Success  barley  and  Reed’s  yellow  dent 
corn  are  specialties. 

John  W.  Hale,  Marion  Station,  Som¬ 
erset  County,  Md. — Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  pedigree  seed  potatoes.  A  good 
deal  of  space  is  given  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  true  second-crop  potatoes  and 
why  they  are  superior  to  home  and 
northern-grown  seed.  Readers  are  cau¬ 
tioned  against  the  counterfeit  second- 
crop  seed  potatoes. 

E.  T.  Ingram,  West  Chester,  Pa. — A 
descriptive  price  list  of  strawberry 
plants,  the  Miller,  red,  the  Kansas, 
Eureka  and  Hilborn,  black  raspberries 
The  Glen  Mary  strawberry,  which  has 
done  so  well  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  a 
specialty.  The  trade  price  is  S3  per  103 
or  $15  per  1,000.  The  popular  Brandy¬ 
wine  strawberry  was  introduced  by  this 
firm. 

Nanz  &  Neuner,  Louisville,  Ky. — A 
first-class  catalogue  of  112  pages,  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits, 
plants  and  bulbs.  Roses,  cannas,  car¬ 
nations,  chrysanthemums,  geraniums, 
hardy  and  tender  conservatory  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants  occupy  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  catalogue.  Asparagus  Spren- 
gerii,  several  new  begonias,  the  new 
climbing  roses,  Yellow  Rambler,  Pink 
Rambler  and  White  Rambler,  the  Great 
White  California  poppy,  are  among  the 
many  specialties  offered. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Wolverton,  Minn. — A 
catalogue  of  Allen’s  Red  River  seed 
potatoes.  The  catalogue  is  rendered  val¬ 
uable  by  an  instructive  article  on  the 
Red  River  Valley,  and  Mr.  Allen’s  method 
of  growing  and  handling  seed  potatoes. 
The  system  of  cold  storage  for  preserv¬ 
ing  seed  in  a  dormant  condition  through 
the  winter  enables  him  to  send  out 
solid,  unsprouted  seed,  so  that  he  can 
place  stock  in  any  part  of  the  country 
as  early  as  other  seedsmen.  All  small 
lots  are  sent  with  the  express  charges 
prepaid. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and 
New  York. — An  interesting  catalogue  of 
112  pages  of  seeds  of  all  sorts,  bedding 
plants,  small  fruits,  etc.  Four  colored 
pages  show  the  Japanese  Imperial  morn- 
ing-glorys,  many  specialties  among  vege¬ 
tables  and  pansies  and,  finally,  the  new 
Giant  Orchid  yellow  canna,  Burbank. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  best  yellow 
which  has  been  produced.  The  flowers 


are  said  to  be  twice  as  large  as  Madame 
Crozy,  and  a  growing  clump  of  the  plant 
often  produces  15  to  20  flower  spikes. 
The  new  Tyrolian  oats  is  said  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  locations  where 
the  farmer  cannot  drill  in  his  oats  as 
early  as  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good 
crop.  It  is  said,  also,  to  be  much  har¬ 
dier  than  other  oats,  which  enables  it  to 
withstand  drought  and  wet  weather. 

John  Bauscher  Jr.,  Freeport,  HI.— 
This  catalogue  of  80  pages  is  pretty 
equally  divided  between  poultry  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  and  vegetable  arid 
flower  seeds.  The  new  White  Beauty 
sunflower,  Bauscher’s  Earliest  of  All 
muskmelon,  Earliest  Rosy  Gem  radish, 
Bauscher’s  Earliest  of  All  beet,  and 
New  Improved  Chantenay  carrot  are  the 
subjects  of  a  colored  page. 


Pure 

Blood  is  what  every  one  should  have  at  this 
season.  Therefore  purify  and  enrich  your  blood 
now  with  a  thorough  course  of 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

‘Pillc  easy  to  buy,  easy  to  take, 
rrOOQ  S  i  lllo  easy  in  effect.  25c. 

PLANTERS. 

Planters  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send  for 
our  catalogue-  Ten  per  cent  discount  given  on  all 
orders  received  before  March  1. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

CHESTNUT 


Grafts  of  E.  Reliance.  Japan  M., 
Paragon,  N  u  in  li  o  and  Cooper. 
E.  R.  BELL.  Haddonfleld,  N.  .7. 


f'llifrmm  Drm»t-lA1>A*  CHESTNUT  from  imported 
bdlllUlllld  I  Il'Useed.  Grape  Vines.  Strawberry 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  S.  C.  DcCou.Moorestown.  N.J. 


1,000  Peach  Trees 


One  year  from 

ww  _____  _ _ bud,  2  to  3 feet' 

mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  for  $20;  or  500  for  $11.60. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  prooortional 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES. 

The  extra-early  new  Peaches;  Sneed,  Triumph 
and  Gr  eensboro.  One-year  heavy  trees,  $1.50  per 
dozen;  June  Buds,  12  inches  and  up,  $5  per  100. 

D.  BAIRD  <t  SON,  Manalapan.  N.  J. 


Japan  Plum  Trees-gA“ 

Will  begin  to  bear  second  year  after  planting.  John 
Cadwallader,  Cedar  Grove  Farm.  No.  Madison,  Ind. 


CUT  PRICES 


UNTIL  SOLD.  Hardy  North- 
_  ern-grown  trees,  warranted 
true  to  name  and  Tree  from  disease.  Fine  lot  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Peach,  and  millions  of 
plants.  Why  pay  double  price  to  agents -when  you  can 
buy  direct.  Write  us  to-day.  WEST  MICHIGAN 
NURSERIES,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


High-Grade  Trees.  many  years  engaged 

in  working  up  a  full  line  of  the  really  best  varieties 
of  Ornamental  Trees  for  Parts.  Cemeteries,  etc., 
and  arc  now  prepared  to  offer  a  heavy  stock  at  very 
low  in  iees:  quality  superior  in  every  case.  Our  col¬ 
lection  of  Shrubbery  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this 
country,  and  our  aim  is  to  snoply  only  lirst-class 
stock  infilling  all  orders.  In  Vines,  only  the  most 
popular  varieties  are  grown  largely,  but  these  are 
sure  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  purchasers. 
Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  Is  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  lathe  United  States.  Send  for  our  catalogues. 
HOOUKS,  BRO.  A  THOMAS,  Maple  Ave.  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

FORD'S  SEEDS«',Xw 

But  produce  crops  that  please  the  Harvester. 

B3T  Iu  fact  they  are  as  good  as  there  is. 

FO  ELD’ 3  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Are  a  delight  to  the  Orchardist. 

FORD’S  Free  Catalogue  tells  the  trut  h,  names  prices 
to  which  no  one  will  object.  See  it  before  you  buy. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  O. 

Cotta’s  Top-Grafted  Trees, 

Both  Apple  and  Pear,  are  the  hardiest  and  best  In 
America.  Succeed  300  m’les  farther  north  than  trees 
grown  by  other  processes.  Warranted  against  winter¬ 
killing-  Splendid  assortment.  Headquarters  of  the 
New  Northern  Prize  Winter  Apples,  MILWAUKEE 
and  KICKE.  Best  new  Pears,  Plums  and  Berry 
Fruits.  General  Nursery  Stock,  including  Evergreens 
and  Ornamentals,  all  flist-class.  Catalogue  free 

J.  V.  COTTA,  Nursery,  Carroll  County,  III, 


Stark  fruit  Book 

contains  new  and  copyright 
colored  plates  of  over 
100  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees — $3  per  100  and 
tip.  Stark  Bro’s,  Stark,  Mo. 


Fruit  Growers’ Neefo 

MESS  Is  our  special  study— supplying  them,  our  sole  business.  Have  you  need  of 
small  fruits,  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  vines,  roses?  Our  stock  is 
the  largest  and  fullest  in  the  United  States ;  our  prices  the  lowest.  All  of  the  best  old 
varieties,  the  choicest  of  the  new  kinds— many  sorts  exclusively  ours.  Great  reduction 
on  large  lots — estimates  furnished  upon  application. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue  and  learn  how  you  may  save  50  per  cent. 

Fruit  crates  and  baskets.  REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 

ILORENTJZL 


BLACKBERRYl 


GETTING  Tr 

Ann  Dlonfo 

GENERALLY 

STARTED 

llS  IPll  1  IdlllS 

BRING  GOOD 

RIGHT 

•  ■o.'jf 

RESULTS 

And  all  Nursery  Stock,  dug,  shipped,  and,  perhaps,  planted  the  same  day.  Those  are 

favorable  conditions  to  start  with.  Therisk  of  jos8  js  flight,  in  fact  if  you  do  your  work 

well,  the  risk  is  entirely  removed.  Our  stock  is  first-class.  Prices  low.  Special  discount  for  early 
orders.  Our  Fruit  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it.  T.  J.  DWYER,  CORXM  ALL,  N.  T. 


MM 

Our  Marvelous  New  • 

CRAPE  I 

Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vigorous,  X 
very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need  not  be  - 
swallowed.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  of  ( 
Grape  Vines  in  tbe  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 

Currant.  Catalogue  free.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


CAMPBELL'S  EARLY 


lUMPIt 


The  only  Y ellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Anisdeu. 
rDescriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Trium  ph  Peach. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J 


PEACH  TREES 


S  75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 
If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 


THE  FINEST  LOT  OF_ 


Peach  Trees 

In  the  country,  including  the  new  TRIUMPH,  SNEED, 
GREENSBORO,  FITZGERALD  and  BOKARA, 

Everything  else  in  the  nursery  line.  Write  for  our  168  page  catalogue  free. 
Cut  prices  on  large  lots.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  457  Painesville,  O. 


TREES 

AND  PLANTS 


At  ROCK  BOTTOM  prices.  Have  you  seen  our  NEW 
Catalogue  ?  No  V  Then  write  us  at  once.  IT’S  FREE. 
In  the  28  years  we  have  grown  Nursery  Stock,  we  have 
never  offered  such  GOOD  TREES,  at  such  LOW 
PRICES.  We  KNOW  our  stock  is  RELIABLE,  for  WE 
GROW  it  ourselves. 

Established  1869.  150  acres.  Address 

The  Geo,  A,  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Po°l3,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Well  Bred  are  Constitutionally  Strong,  such  fruit  trees 
we  grow  by  carefully  guarded  parentage.  Men  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  buy  stock  of  this  character  in  preference  to  “job  lots  ”  and  “  bar¬ 
gain  lots.”  An  old  customer  writes :  “I  once  tried  the  job  stock,  because 
cheap;  I  found  it  dear.  I  now  let  tbe  other  fellow  buy  it.”  We  covenant 
to  save  vou  disappointment  if  you  will  plaut  stock  of  a  sturdy  charac- 
^  ter,  started  primarily,  with  a  view  to  long  life  and  fruitfulness.  Our  80- 
page  catalogue  is  not  flashy  or  full  of  promises,  but  we  think  you  need  it  for  its  practical  value. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


n 


BIG  BARGAINS  in  “BUSINESS  TREES. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  for  some  Rural  Readers  to  choose  from  among  the  many  advertisments 
in  these  columns,  the  BEST  place  to  purchase  trees  for  spring— “  Every  crow  thinks  her  own  the 
whitest but  “popularity  is  the  true  index  of  merit"  and  our  sales  of  Rogers 
Fresh-Dug  Dansville  Trees  this  season  show  an  increase  of  over  100 
per  cent  over  lastseason — more  than  double.  You  can  see  what  that  means: 
that  our  trees  are  our  best  advertisement.  They  have  WON  their  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  not  through  big  catalogues  and  fancy  advertisements,  but  through 
ACTUAL  MERIT.  Every  business  farmer  as  a  matter  of  economy  wants 
to  get  the  best  trees  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  through  business  economy  that 
is  what  Rogers  is  able  to  give  you.  Rogers  Bargains  are  a  cure  Jor  hard 
times.  Trees  are  all  healthy,  thrifty,  well  rooted,  fresh-dug,  young  trees; 
no  old  snags,  no  stunted  litter  trash,  but  “business  trees”  for  business 
buyers.  Here  are  some  of  our  prices:  Cherries,  2  years,  3*4  to  5  feet,  4*ic.; 

5  to  7  and  6  to  8  feet,  9  and  10c.;  Dwarf  Pears,  2to  4  feet,4*4c.;  Japan  Plums, 

6  and  7c.,  largest  grade,  13c.;  York  State  Prune,  6c.,  largest,  5  to  7  feet.  16c.  ;  . 

Standard  Pears,  2  and  3  years,  3*4  to  5  feet,  6c.;  First-class,  5  to  ,  and  6  to  8  feet  1-  and  1 3c., 
Koonce,  4  to  6  feet,  13c.  Our  new  catalogue  (Free)  will  tell  you  about  all  sizes  and  lists  of  varieties, 
also  gives  low  prices  on  grape  vines  and  small  fruits — write  us  to-day.  We  guarantee  satisfaction, 

ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


also  gives  low  prices  on  grape 
safe  arrival  and  all  stock  healthy  and  clean. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  BLACKBERRIES. 

uru/  AJCTUnnO  Grow  300  Bushels  Blackberries  per  acre.  Double  your  crops  of  Straw- 
NtVY  ItlLIHUUui  berries  and  Raspberries  in  Quantity  and  Quality  with  less  work.  Com¬ 
mand  special  customers  and  dealers  and  get  big  prices  with  everything  sold  in  advance.  Be  a 
Leader  in  the  Business.  A  booklet  which  has  revolutionized  small  bruit  Growing  bj  ;the 
proprietor  of  the  largest  plantation  of  Small  Fruits  in  tbe  country.  Tells  the  when  and  how  he 
does  it.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  and^getH  FREE  ^  M|CH|GAN> 


New  Fruits. 

Have  you  read  about  the  SWEET  ALICE  GRAPE, 
equal  to  Delaware  in  quality,  and  keeps  all  winter; 
BISMARCK  APPLE,  WICKSON  PLUM,  GIANT 
PRUNE,  FITZGERALD  PEACH  and  other  new 
Fruits,  aDd  want  to  know  more  about  them?  Our 
Catalogue,  sent  free,  will  tell  you.  G003KBERRIES. 
CURRANTS,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES— 
a*l  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  at  Bargain  rates. 
Young.  Fresh-Dug  Trees:  Apples,  $6  50  per  100; 
Pears,  12c.;  Cherries,  10c.  Buying  direct,  you  save 
three  profits.  Get  our  Book  for  1897,  and  see  what 
we  can  do  for  you. 

YOUNG’S  NURSERIES, 

FREI).  E.  YOUNG,  Prop.  Rochester.  N.  Y 
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John  R.  &  Wm.  P\rry,  Parry,  N.  J. — 
A  catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  nut  trees  and 
small  fruits.  The  Bismarck  and  Starr 
apples  are  among  the  novelties  this  year 
as  they  were  last. 

0.  E.  Kelley,  Newark,  N.  Y. — A  price¬ 
list  of  western  New  York  seed  potatoes, 
oats,  field  corn.  There  are  24  varieties 
of  potatoes  offered,  and  the  prices  are 
from  SI. 25  to  S1.50  per  barrel. 

Monroe  Nursery,  Monroe,  Mich. — An 
illustrated  catalogue  (80  pages)  of  fruit 
trees,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
grape  vines  and  small  fruits.  The  Lock- 
wood  peach  is  introduced  as  being  the 
earliest,  yellow- fleshed  free-stone  grown, 
ripening  the  early  part  of  August. 

Iona  Nursery,  Iona,  N.  J. — This  cata¬ 
logue  deals  for  the  most  part  with  vege¬ 
table  plants,  such  as  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  asparagus  and  the  like.  For 
example,  asparagus  plants  of  the  best 
varieties  are  offered,  100  for  50  cents  ; 
cabbage  plants,  100  for  20  cents  ;  tomato 
plants,  40  cents  per  100. 

E.  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del. — A  Busi¬ 
ness  Talk  with  Business  Farmers.  Mr. 
Packard  makes  it  his  business  to  sell 
seeds  which  he  raises  himself  direct  to 
the  farmers  at  “  prices  that  leave  out 
the  middleman.”  Cow  peas,  Canada 
peas,  Soja  beans,  Crimson  clover  and 
vegetable  plants  are  specialties. 

J.  V.  Cotta,  Nursery,  Carroll  County, 
Ill. — A  catalogue  of  hardy  northern 
fruits,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.  The  new  Milwaukee  apple  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
and  is  described  as  excellent  either  as  a 
cooking  or  a  table  fruit.  It  is  at  its  best 
from  December  to  March.  The  tree 
bears  when  very  young.  The  description 
of  the  Eicke  apple  should  interest  all 
who  are  willing  to  invest  in  hardy, 
blight-proof  apple  trees. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
— A  catalogue  of  large  and  small  fruits, 
and  nut  trees.  The  Triumph  peach  is 
described  as  the  earliest  free-stone  peach 
yet  introduced.  The  Sneed  peach  is  said 
to  average  eight  days  earlier  than  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  to  be  an  almost  frost-proof 
variety.  Mr.  Collins  describes  the  Koonee 
pear  as  of  excellent  quality  for  one  so 
early ;  as  a  heavy  bearer,  free  from 
blight,  frost-proof,  and  the  pears  do  not 
rot  at  the  core.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Entomologist  certifies  that  the  nursery 
stock  of  Mr.  Collins  is  free  from  San 
Jos6  scale,  peach  rosette,  yellows  and 
any  other  dangerous  insect  or  plant 
disease. 

T.  R.  Watson,  Plymouth,  Mass. — A 
neat  price-list  of  hardy  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  bulbs, 
herbaceous  plants,  fruits,  etc.  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son’s  nurseries  are  a  short  distance  from 
Boston  ;  they  cover  50  acres,  have  been 
planted  over  50  years,  and  are  among 
the  most  extensive  in  New  England.  Mr. 
Watson  is  always  pleased  to  show  vis¬ 
itors  over  his  grounds.  The  new  Ibota 
Japan  privet  is  offered  for  $5  a  dozen 
plants.  This  is  among  the  hardiest  and, 
certainly,  the  most  floriferous  of  tne 
privets  as  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  California  privet,  one  of  the  best  of 
plants  for  planting  under  the  eaves  of 


houses  and  in  thoroughly  dry  places,  is 
offered  for  75  cents  a  dozen. 

Eagle  Seed  Company,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. — Vegetable  seeds,  flower  seeds, 
fruits,  etc.  The  Lenox  sprayer  which 
they  advertise  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
backs  of  either  men  or  boys,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be  the  most  economical  way 
of  using  insecticides. 

The  Jewell  Nursery  Company,  Lake 
City,  Minn.  —  This  catalogue  should 
especially  interest  those  who  desire  to 
plant  fruits  of  known  hardiness.  It  is 
the  most  northern  commercial  nursery 
in  this  country  or  Canada,  which  should 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  hardiness 
of  the  stock  offered  for  sale.  Over  800 
acres  are  given  to  the  nurseries.  The 
lists  of  hybrid  apples  and  of  Thompson’s 
seedling  apples  are  of  special  interest. 
So,  too,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
Itasca  plum. 


SOMETHING 
NEW  AND 
ORIGINAL. 


«*«^******6A 

I  f  you  want  to  see  something  new  4b 
and  original,  send  for  my  Plant  ^ 
Catalogue.  - 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.J.  4r 


The  “  Ridgeway.” 


-A  new  strawberry  of 
great  merit.  For  price 
of  plants  anti  free  catalogue  address 

M.  U.  RIDUKWAY,  Wabash  City,  Ind. 


4  CHOICE  STK A WBKK IUES.  —  Marshall, 
$4:  Tennessee,  $2:  Saunders.  $2;  Warfleld,  $1.50 
per  M.  CLAYTON  L.  DeCOU, 

Ellisburg,  Camden  County,  N.  J. 


l-v Best  plants  of  the 
Oil  dWUt/l  I  IC3  best  varieties.  tiOc. 
per  100  by  mail.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


TEN 


Million  Strawberry  Plants— 63  varieties.  Free 
cat.  J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


Miugue'of  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  PRFF 

1,1  90  varieties  ™  T  vttttt  •  lll-l- 


E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


of  all  kinds  at  right 
prices.  Catalogue  F 
with  remarks  on  berry  growing  free. 

It.  J.  STAHELIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Columbian  Raspberry  <££;  1H0"a,’.oper;f„“« 

and  cir.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates,  Nurseryman,  Iiochester.N.Y. 


|  HR  AMDCDDY  Primus  Hybrldberry,  Straw- 
LUUHUDtnn  I  berry,  Raspberry,  Golden  May¬ 
berry;  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants.  The  Bemis 
Transplanting  Machine  sets  all  kinds  of  Plants  that 
require  Transplanting.  Waters  every  plant.  Price- 
List  free.  I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Sixty  varieties.  Best  plants  at  lowest  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M.  Best  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  plants,  $3.50  to  $5  per  M. 

My  ”  97  ”  Catalogue  mailed  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Surplus  Haverland  and  Wartleld  No.  2  Strawberries 
Choice  Pits,  cheap.  I.V.  Kinder,  W. Brownsville, Pa 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  kinds  small  fruit  plants  cheap. 

DRESSER’S  FRUIT  FARM,  Jonesvtlle,  Mich 


GRAPE  VINES. 

For  25  cents  l  will  mail  my  practlal  treatise  on 
‘■Grape  Culture  ”  Or  for  $1,  12  tirst-class  vines — 4 
each  Niagara.  Brighton  and  Worden,  best  White, 
Red  and  Black  varieties,  with  book  free;  or  20  Con¬ 
cords  and  book  Order  now  Will  mail  book  at  onco, 
vines  in  early  spring.  Postpaid;  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Price  list  free. 

.1.  U.  TKYON.  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

Superior  Quality.  Carefully  Graded. 

Gooseberries ,  Raspberries ,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries ,  Grapes,  etc. 

I  offer  all  standard  varieties.  Introducer  of  the 
PEARL  GOOSEBERRY.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Fruit  Plants  in  United  States. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberries  a  Specialty.  Three  Farms.  Immense 
stock.  A  No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  strawberry 
low.  We  ship  ail  over  U.  S.  by  Mail.  Ex.  &  Ft.,  box 
and  packing  free.  Standard  varieties  St'hy  plants  re¬ 
duced  to  $1.50  to  $ 2.50  per  1000.  Raspb'y,  $3.75  to  $5, 
1000.  Blk'by,  $4.50  to  $0,  1000.  Pres,  of  Miss.  State 
Hort.  Society,  after  his  son's  personal  inspection  of 
our  stock,  wires:  “  I  accept  prices  made  son  for  half 
million  plants,  rush  ft.  via  Chicago.”  Whole  bill 
shipped ;  last  Nov.,  500.000  by  ft.  700  miles,  all  received 
in  good  condition.  Our  ’97  catalogue  tells  why  I  can 
sell  such  choice  stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  V  St ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


1C  Vnil  ARE  GOING 

I  1“  I  I  1 1  I  want  our  catalogue.  We  don’t 
|  V  w  advertise  strawberry  plants  on 
our  envelopes  and  letter  heads  at  $1.25  per  M  and 
$3  per  M  inside  the  catalogue.  Neither  do  we 
mark  them  at  $4  and  $5  and  sell  to  close  buyers  for 
half  as  much.  But  you  williind  the  old  standards 
at  from  $  1.50  per  >1  and  up,  and  the  new  sorts 
as  low  as  originators’  prices  will  allow  us  to  sell. 
Nearly  100  varieties  to  select  from.  Our  prices  on 
Peach  are,  2  to  6  cents  each;  Pear,  8  to  15  cents; 
Cherry,  10  to  15  cents;  Apple,  8  to  12  cents;  Plum, 
6  to  12  cents.  Everything  else  in  proportion.  At 
least  100 per  cent  below  agents'  prices.  Neither  is 
our  catalogue  loaded  down  with  fake  or  patent 
medicine  ads.  CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


Seeds  to  Burn.  _ 

For  a  Period  of  16  Years  I  0  n  A  T.  c *  Cpprj  C 

the  Purchasers  of  .  .  .  L-^dllCtlw  LI  1^5 


have  been  protected  by  our  Dated  Papers  and  our  BURNING  SYSTEM,  which  gives  your  Local 
Merchant  the  Privilege  of  Burning  his  Stock  Left  Over  at  the  end  of  the  season,  thus  assuring  to  his 
customers  Fresh  Seeds  Every  Year.  D.  Landreth  &  Sons  are  not  Seed  Merchants  depending  upon 
others  for  their  supplies,  but  are  Soed  Farmers  and  Grow  their  Own  Stocks  from  the  Most  Perfect 
Types  and  under  the  experienced  eye  and  direction  of  members  of  the  Firm.  This  work  has  been 
going  on  since  1784,  and  the  business  is  now  conducted  by  the  Third  and  Fourth  Generations.  This 
in  itself  is  a  Guarantee  that  the  Seeds  are  as  good  as  seeds  can  be  made.  Ask  your  local  Merchant 
for  LANDRETHS’.  Observe  tbe  Date  on  each  Facket,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  Landreths’  on 
sale,  send  us  a  Postal  for  our  CATALOGUE  which  contains  Truthful  Descriptions  and  Sound 
Practical  Information  and  we  will  fill  your  order  direct  from  Headquarters.  Mention  this  paper. 

Address  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Seed  Farmers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Vineless  Sweet  Potato 


|  This  wonderful  variety  is  as 

HiirflV  Af  easily  grown  as  the  White  or 

IlCll  UV  UUOII  Ul  Irish  potato,  attaining  market¬ 

able  size  in  6d  da>s,  and  yield¬ 
ing  from  400  to  600  bushels  per 
acre.  It  has  no  vines  whatever, 
simply  a  bush  like  a  white  po¬ 
tato,  They  are  not  a  yam,  but  in  shape  and  quality  like  the  famous  Jersey  Sweets,  meat 
and  skin  of  a  dark,  rich  yellow,  very  dry  and  sweet,  and  will  keep  equal  to  the  Irish 
or  white  potato.  Prices:  per  lb.,40e.;  3  lbs.,  $1,  by  mail,  postage  paid;  peck,  $1 ;  bush., 
$3;  bbl.,  $7,  by  express.  Plants  ready  after  May  1,  $1.50  per  100,  postpaid;  $1.25  per  100; 
$6  per  1,000  by  express. 

Our  1897  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  tells  all  about  them  and  will  guide  you 
to  a  correct  selection  of  seeds.  It  is  free  to  Seed  Buyers  who  write  for  it. 

If  interested  in  Poultry  send  for  our  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue  also. 

“  TTp-to-Date”  Seedsmen, 

217  and  219  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


W oocTs  High  -Grade  Seeds 

Have  attained  a  national  reputation,  until  now  they  are  sold  to 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  while  their  Southern  specialties 
are  sold  to  nearly  every  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  Globe. 
Wood’s  Catalogue  tells  about  all  Garden  and  Farm  Crops,  giving 
particularly  valuable  information  about  Cow  Peas,  Ensilage 
Corn,  Celebrated  Virginia  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Soja  Beans, 
Peanuts,  Sorghums,  and  all  about  Grasses  and  Clover,  with 
recommendations  as  to  best  Grass  Mixtures  for  different  climates 
and  soils.  Customers  say  our  Catalogue  is  “A  Most  Satisfactory 
Business  Document,  and  “Worth  $1.00  to  any  farmer  or  Gardener.” 
Mailed  free  to  any  one  desiring  to  purchase  seeds.  Write  for  it. 

.  W.  W ood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


T 


The  Largest  Seed  Mouse  in  the  South. 


UAI  I  ’Q  FAVORITE.  SiSS&Kr 

nil  I  I  It  defies  competition.  Better  than  Bubach,  No  5.  Voit.y 

llrikh  W  other  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Pedigree  stock.  Raso- 
berries.  Blackberries,  Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  New  Blood  Second-crop  Seed 
Potatoes.  Double  your  crop,  and^earlier^than  Northern  seed. 

Catalogue  free. 


Descriptive 

J.  \V.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  MU. 


Hear  young — no  “oil’  year” — crops  always  fetch  02 
good  prices.  No  risk  in  planting  if  you  get^ 
Collins’  trees.  Most  sorts,  best  varieties. 

Collins'  catalog  is  full  or  descriptions  and  pictures  of  ail  kinds  of  trees 
—nut.  fruit,  ornamental— small  fruits,  vines,  eto.  Free— send  for  it. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Apple.  Leading  and 
}  New  Varieties 

Everything  choice  for  the  fruit  grower  at  Hist  cost. 

Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  M YEK  &  SON,  Rritlgeville,  Del. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 


GRAPE 

VINES 


BlacKtoerries. 


Currants. 

Strawberries. 
n.a.spP>orries. 

A  HEALTHIER,  HARDIER  orBETTER  GRAPE  not  known. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON,  -  -  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Quality  unsurpassed. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Corre 
spond  with  us.  You  can 
get  the  Nectar  or  Black 
Delaware  Grape  of  us. 


CHOICE 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Margaret,  Fountain,  Wra. 
Belt,  Michigan,  Glen  Mary, 
Gardner  and  many  others.  Clyde,  25c.  per  dozen, 
$7  per  1,000,  We  are  Headquarters  for  Gandy, 
Brandywine,  Parker  Earle,  and  best  new  and 
Standard  varieties.  Catalogue  free  to  all  if  you 
are  not  on  our  list.  Send  for  it. 

- Special  Bargains  for  1897. - 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH,  Leslie,  Mich 

QRAPEVMS 

I  V  f»  I  Lm  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 

true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants 

IN  FIFTY  LEADING  SORTS. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots, 

and  general  Nursery  Stock.  McMath's  Price-List  free 

A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


Greenville  hpple 

(formerly  Downing’s  Winter  Maiden  Blush.) 

CREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY  or  anything  else 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  for  free  particulars.  Address 

E.  M.  RlIECHIiY.  UttEESIVHiLE,  O 
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Farmer  Seed  Company,  Faribault, 
Minn. — A  General  Seed  Catalogue,  spe¬ 
cial  attention  being  given  to  seeds  for 
permanent  pastures  and  meadows — 
grasses  and  clovers  and  also  clover-grass 
mixtures  are  specialties. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. — A 
catalogue  of  strawberries.  Fifty-seven 
varieties  are  offered  which  will  be  sent 
per  dozen  for  from  20  to  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid  ;  or  from  60  cents  upward  for  100 
plants.  The  Margaret  is  a  new  variety, 
described  as  the  latest  of  all  and  of  un¬ 
excelled  merits  in  many  ways. 

D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Col.— De¬ 
scriptions  and  prices  of  100  hardy 
perennial  plants  of  the  Bocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Most  of  the  plants  offered  are 
new  to  cultivation,  as  an  examination  of 
the  lists  will  show.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  a  fondness  for  odd  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  will  do  well  to  look 
over  Mr.  Andrews’s  lists. 

Whitney-Noyks  Seed  Company,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. — This  is  a  little  booklet 
explaining  the  firm’s  new  methods  of 
selling  such  seeds  as  Timothy,  clover, 
Alsike,  etc.,  that  are  absolutely  free 
from  weed  seeds.  The  firm  cleans  its 
seeds  by  special  processes,  using  new 
methods  and  new  machinery  of  its  own 
invention.  The  firm  claims  to  offer  the 
purest  and  cleanest  seeds  in  the  world, 
and  readers  of  this  note  are  invited  to 
write  for  samples  of  its  seeds  with  prices 
quoted. 

Farmers’  Club. 

Dwarf  Pears;  How  Far  Apart? 

G.  F.  C.,  Elgin,  Mich. — Last  fall,  I  gave  an  agent 
an  order  for  dwarf  pear  trees— Bartlett,  Idaho 
and  Clairgeau.  I  wish  to  run  the  rows  north  and 
south  and  make  the  distance  between  the  trees 
north  and  south  less  than  between  the  rows.  1.  How 
near  may  I  plant  the  trees  in  the  row  ?  I  intend 
to  plant  deep  to  make  them  half  standard.  2. 
Will  12  feet  be  far  enough  apart  for  the  rows  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Dwarf  pear  trees  are,  usually, 
planted  about  10  to  12  feet  apart,  but  as 
the  intention  is  to  plant  them  deep, 
thus  causing  them  to  send  out  pear  roots 
above  the  quince  stock  and  become  “half¬ 
standards  ”  (which  is  a  wise  thing  to  do), 
C.  F.  C.  should  give  them  more  room, 
say,  16  feet.  Or,  he  can  plant  them  9  or 
10  feet  and  eventually  cut  out  one-half 
of  them,  leaving  them  18  or  20  feet  apart 
when  they  need  so  much  room.  2. 
Twelve  feet  is  too  close  between  rows 
if  the  pear  trees  grow  as  is  expected  ;  16 
or  18  would  be  better.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Pruning  Apple  Trees  in  Kentucky 

,J.  IF.  H.,  Payne's  Depot ,  Ky. — 1.  I  planted  some 
apple  trees  last  spring,  and  they  made  a  growth 
of  from  three  to  five  feet.  Some  branches  are  long 
and  slender.  Should  they  be  cutback  this  spring? 

2.  What  currant  and  gooseberry  would  do  best 
in  this  climate  and  soil,  to  be  grown  for  market  ? 

3.  What  time  should  Red  clover  be  sown  to  be 
grown  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  and  not  for 
seed?  If  sown  early  and  cut  for  hay,  would  it 
benefit  the  land  as  much  as  though  not  cut  ? 

1.  My  practice  is  to  head  young  apple 
trees  at  one  and  two  years  old  ;  cut  back 
all  rampant  side  branches,  leaving  lead¬ 
ers  (central  branches)  longest,  and  giv- 
ingthe  young  tree  a  well-balanced,  sym¬ 
metrical  shape.  I  head  all  apple  trees 
low  to  avoid  sun  scald  on  the  southwest 
side,  and  have  not  lost  one  per  cent  of 
1,500  trees  planted.  2.  I  have  only  the 
Downing  gooseberry,  which  mildews 
badly  in  wet  seasons.  3.  I  have  never 
failed  in  a  dozen  trials  to  get  a  perfect 


stand  of  Medium  clover  when  sown  on 
thoroughly  prepared  land  with  thinly- 
seeded  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  If  possible, 
I  prefer  sowing  on  the  last  snow  in 
March,  as  I  can  then  see  whether  the 
seeding  is  regular  and  sufficient  in  quan¬ 
tity.  I  never  cut  clover  from  the  first 
year’s  sowing,  and  think  it  much  better 
for  the  entire  crop  to  remain  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  a.  W.  DICKINSON. 


PRIZE  POTATOES  # 

are  grown  from  our  seed.  Famous  for 
their  wonderful  vitality,  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  delicious  flavor.  Lowest  prices 
Catalogue  describing  60 varieties,  free* 

A.  «.  ALDKIIKJK,  Ushers,  Ontario  Co,  N.  Y. 


1  am  the  originator  of 
this  improved  strain  of 
the  Vinelcss  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  and  I  will  send  FREE 
a  full  history  of  it  and 
how  it  was  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection  and  how  to  grow  them  successfully  or  for  10c. 
stamps  I  will  include  a  sample  potato  and  the  stamps 
may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order. 

WILLIAM  T.  SIMPSON,  Box  74.  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


THE  CARMANS. 

Eos.  1  <fe-  .3  (Thorburn  Stoclc.) 

We  want  orders.  Do  you  want  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  ?  We  quote  prices  to  suit  the  times,  One  Tuber, 
Great  early  Thoroughbred  with  each  Bbl.  No.  3  at 
$1.50,  No.  1  at  $1.25.  References  given.  FRASER 
BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


Harmon  Kin  Only  $1.75  per  barrel.  Order  now. 
U •  1  III ■  II  HU.  0  Will  ship  when  wanted. 

GEO.  K.  HIGBIE  &  CO.,  8eedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 


-Thirty  varieties,  in  bushel 
or  car  lots;  four  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  and  oats  that  make  large  yields,  a 
present  for  every  R.  N.-Y.  reader.  Prices  low;  cata¬ 
logue  free.  C.  C.  BRAWLKY,  New  Madison,  O. 


CARMAN  No.3  $2  50 

V*  SEED  POTATOES  “  ■  P"b>>« 

Early  Harvest,  Carman  No.  1.,  Sir  William,  $2.60  bbL 
Rutland  Rose,  Early  Northern,  Adirondac,  $2.26  bbl. 
All  the  now  and  choice  varieties,  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Catalog.  NORTHERN  SEES  C0.,R0CHESTER,N.Y. 


CARMAN  Nos.  I  and  3 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Pure  seed,  full  weight,  lowest  prices.  All 
guaranteed.  FRANK  R.  MILLER,  43  Chatham 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Order  now  aud  save  money. 


Garden  Seeds  SEED  POTATOES 

High-class  stock —Carman  No  3,  $l.75  3-bu  bbl  ;  Car¬ 
man  No  1,  Great  Divide.  Sir  William  and  30  other 
new  early  white  varieties.  $1.25  to  $1  50  bbl.  Lincoln 
and  Ame  iean  Banner  Oats,  35  cents  10-busbel  lots. 
Russian  Barley.  Japanese  and  Si  ver  Hull  Buck¬ 
wheat,  special  prices.  Free  Collections  of  Garden 
Seeds  with  every  order  for  potatoes  and  farm  seeds. 
ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO..  Newark.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


JERBARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and[ 
largest  crops  in  every  climate* 

JERRflRD'S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 


producc^carlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  I 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 


THE  BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 

In  the  World,  are  grown  in  Cold  Northern  Micuigan  on  New  Muck  Land,  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  SEEDSMAN, 

Largest  Grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  and  Farm  Seeds  in  the  World, 

Decatur,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

NORTHERN  GROWN.  PURE.  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

These  Michigan-grown  New  Muck  Land  Seed  Potatoes,  planted  on  any  soil  in 
any  climate,  produce  earliest  and  largest  crops  everywhere.  There  can  be  only 
one  best.  Hammond’s  Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes,  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  on  earth.  Prices  are  as  low  as  the  best  quality  of  seeds  can  be 
sold.  All  the  best  varieties  of  Potatoes,  including  the  wonderful  Early  Michigan, 
Maule’s  and  Everitt’s  Thoroughbred,  Acme,  King  of  Earlies,  Country  Gentleman, 
Uncle  Sam,  Carman  No.  3,  and  all  other  standard  varieties. 

TWO  MONEY-MAKING  FARM  SPECIALTIES: 

The  Early  Michigan  Potato. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  telling  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  much  about  this  celebrated  po¬ 
tato.  That  it  will  be  the  leader  in  1897  is  conceded  by 
all  who  tested  it  the  past  season.  Without  exception 
the  Early  Michigan  is  the  earliest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  extra  early  white  potato  ever  introduced  ;  its 
quality  is  not  surpassed  by  any  variety  on  earth. 

Price :  Peck,  $1.50  ;  bushel,  $4  ;  barrel,  $9  ;  one  pound, 
postpaid,  35  cents. 

Michigan  Wonder  Oats. 

The  greatest  White  Oat  ever  offered  the  American  people.  In¬ 
troduced  by  me  last  year.  It  outyielded  six  leading  varieties  the 
past  season,  including  Mortgage  Lifter.  It  is  the  most  profitable  for 
the  farmer  to  raise.  With  ordinary  culture,  75  bushels  per  acre 
can  be  grown.  Prices:  Bu.,  $1;  5  bu.,  $4;  10  bu.,  $7;  25  bu.,  $16. 

I  offer  $500  in  cash  prizes  to  club-raisers.  Full  particulars  will 
be  found  in  my  1897  catalogue. 

A  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  with  beautiful  lithograph  cover,  free  to  all 
interested  in  Seeds.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Van  Buren  Go.,  Mich. 


f*1  /  C  M  tG  A  rt  . 
YYO/VOSH 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS, 

Grown  in  the  cold  North,  produce  larger  and  better  crops  in  any  soil  or  climate 


Carman  No.  3,  Burr's  No  1  Early, 
Thoroughbred ,  Irish  Cobbler, 

and  30  other  leading  varieties.  Gold  Coin  Vineless 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Mortgage  Lifter  Oats,  Seed  Corn  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Prices  to  suit  farmers  who  are  not 
fat-pursed.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Box  C,  Greenville,  Ohio 


than  those  from  any  other  source. 

Seed  Potatoes. — All  the  new  and  standard  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices 
consistent  with  the  highest  quality  of  stock. 

Seed  Oats. — MORTGAGE  LIFTER.  Earliest  and  heaviest  variety  grown, 
and  the  standard  kinds. 


A  NEW  POTATO. 


Seed  Corn. — Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  New  York  90-day  Dent  and  other 


“FLAGLE.”- Originated  by  one  of  the  most 
careful  growers  in  Ohio  from  seed  of  the  Summit. 
It  is  medium  late,  a  very  luxuriant  grower,  one 
of  the  last  to  suffer  from  blight,  and  enormously 
productive.  As  a  table  potato  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best.  It  is  a  light  rose  color,  but  so  covered 
with  a  fine  netting  that  one  would  suppose  it  to 
be  a  white,  russety  potato.  It  has  been  grown  on 
trial  in  many  places  and  has  usually  been  noted 
for  wonderful  productiveness  and  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  has  two  faults:  the  eyes  are  rather  deep, 
and  the  tubers  sometimes  straggle  in  the  hill.  It 
is  not  bad  in  these  respects,  but  not  quite  per¬ 
fect.  The  shape  is  oblong,  slightly  flattened. 
When  grown  last  year  in  a  field  of  20  acres  under 
field  culture,  with  seven  other  varieties,  it  out- 
yielded  all,  giving  400  bushels  per  acre. 

By  mail,  lib,  50c.;  3  lbs.,  $1.  By  express  or 
freight,  peck,  50c.;  bushel,  $3;  barrel  (11  pecks), 
$6.  M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


varieties  adapted  to  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  FARM  SEEDS. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Market  Gardeners,  ask  Special  Price  List. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


cccn  PnTATflF^  CARMAM  Mo- 3- EARLY  thoroughbred, 

ULLU  I  UIHI  U  LU  and  fifty  more  of  the  new  and  best  varieties.  Pure  choice  stock,  direct 

from  the  grower.  Write  at  once  for  our  free  catalogue.  CARMAN 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  barrel.  Get  our  prices  before  purchasing.  M.  F.  WEBSTER  &  CO.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Pure 

Choicest  Varieties, 
Low  Prices. 

Send  for  handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue  con¬ 
taining  article  describing 
method  of  raising  and 
handling. 

We  offer  a  pure  strain  of  TRUE  EARLY  OHIO,  and  a  )  A  LARGE  SEED  FARM,  COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT, 
choice  assortment  of  the  best  new  and  standard  varie-  (  COLD  STORAGE  CELLARS  of  large  capacity,  in  the 
ties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  at  low  prices.  )  COLD  NORTHWEST. 

Prices  quoted  f.  o.  b.  at  Chicago,  on  any  quantity. 

All  small  lots,  including  pecks,  delivered,  express  paid,  anywhere  in  United  States  or  Canada.  Write  NOW  for  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Countv,  Minn. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(continued.) 

Hen  Manure  and  Lime  Ashes. 

B.  L.  S.}  Pleasant  Point,  Me.— I  have  2 >4  barrels 
of  dried  hen  manure  in  lumps.  How  should  it 
be  used— dry  or  liquid  ?  Do  hens  need  gravel  if 
they  have  plenty  of  broken  clam  shells  all  the 
time?  I  can  buy  lime  ashes  (the  ashes  left  after 
burning  lime,  with  more  or  less  lime  in  them)  for 
25  cents  per  barrel  (2) 4  bushels),  delivered  at  the 
field.  Will  they  be  profitable  on  rnn-out  grass 
land  ? 

Ans. — With  that  quantity  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  we  would  crush  it  fine,  and  use  it 
for  such  crops  as  corn  or  on  the  garden.  If 
you  had  a  large  quantity,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  make  it  the  base  for  a  mixed 
fertilizer — using  suitable  quantities  of 
dissolved  rock,  plaster,  nitrate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  bone  with  it.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  will  pay  to 
mix  a  small  quantity.  Yes,  we  would 
certainly  provide  gravel  for  the  hens. 
The  lime  ashes  are  worth  the  price.  They 
will,  probably,  give  you  best  results  on 
sour  soils  or  on  fields  that  have  been  in 
sod  for  a  long  time.  You  cannot  expect 
the  ashes  to  make  the  “  run-out  grass 
lands”  without  reseeding,  but  when  such 
sod  is  broken  up  for  other  crops,  the 
ashes  will  be  excellent  to  harrow  in  after 
plowing. 

An  Arbor- vitas  Road  Hedge. 

E.  B  ,  Markle,  Ind. — I  wish  to  start  an  evergreen 
hedge  along  the  public  road,  something  that  will 
be  an  ornament  as  well  as  a  fence.  1.  What  kind 
should  I  plant  ?  2.  What  size  ought  the  plants  to 
be  ?  3.  How  far  apart  should  they  be  set  ?  4. 
What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  for  setting  50 
rods?  5.  How  shall  I  care  for  them  after  plant¬ 
ing?  6.  What  will  be  the  probable  cost  per  rod 
for  the  first  year,  including  trees,  planting  and 
care  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  choose  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  American  Arbor-vitae.  2.  We 
would  select  plants  from  two  to  three 
feet  high.  These  would  cost  $15  per 
100.  Many  would  prefer  setting  smaller 
plants,  say,  12  to  18  inches  high.  These 
would  cost  about  $5  per  100.  3.  We 

would  advise  setting  them  three  feet 
apart.  The  books  advise  much  nearer 
planting.  4.  We  would  plow  trenches. 
5.  Keep  the  soil  free  of  weeds  ;  that  is 
about  all  the  care  the  plants  would  need. 
0.  With  the  above  data,  E.  B.  may  readily 
estimate  the  cost. 

Starting  Trees  from  Cuttings. 

11.  R.  M.,  Mount  Zion,  Mo.— Will  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  other  fruit  trees  make  as  hardy 
and  thrifty  trees  from  cuttings  as  from  budded 
or  grafted  stock  ?  I  know  nothing  of  budding  or 
grafting,  and  as  I  wish  to  try  only  a  few  of  a 
kind,  can  I  make  cuttings  grow  in  this  climate 
by  taking  six  or  eight-inch  twigs,  sticking  a 
small  potato  on  one  end,  wrapping  a  woolen  cloth 
about  four  inches  wide  around  the  cutting  and 
planting  so  as  to  have  two  or  three  buds  above 
ground  ? 

Ans. — No  ;  although  it  is  barely  pos¬ 
sible  to  cause  cuttings  of  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  peach  and  many  other 
orchard  fruits  to  strike  root  when  set  in 
the  open  ground  in  very  rare  cases,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  do  so  with  any 
degree  of  profit,  in  Missouri.  LeConte 
pear  trees  are  propagated  in  this  way  in 
Georgia,  Texas  and  other  Southern 
States,  and  so  are  Marianna  plum  trees  ; 
but  in  Missouri,  not  five  per  cent  of  the 
cuttings  of  these  varieties  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  grow  if  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Quince  cuttings  grow 
fairly  well  in  almost  all  common  soils 
and  climates.  The  methods  suggested 


such  as  “sticking  the  butt  end  in  a  piece 
of  potato”,  and  “wrapping  woolen  cloth” 
about  the  scion  would  not  be  of  any 
value,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  known. 

h.  e.  y.  d.^- 

A  Compost  Heap  of  Peat. 

T.  C.  F.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — I  have  a  small  farm 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  grass.  I  keep  14  cows 
and  4  horses  upon  this  farm,  and  a  peat  bog  is 
very  accessible.  How  can  I  best  use  this  peat  to 
make  a  compost  heap  ?  Last  year,  I  used  all  the 
manure  from  the  stables  with  alternate  layers  of 
the  peat,  and  am  doing  so  again  this  year.  I 
wish  to  make  another  heap,  more  than  I  have 
stable  manure  to  mix  with  it.  What  can  I  best 
use  with  the  peat  in  this  case  ? 

Ans. — The  plan  of  using  the  manure 
with  the  peat  is  a  good  one.  Peat  is 
usually  sour.  Its  plant  food  is  inert.  It 
needs  sweetening  and  “  cooking  ”  or  fer¬ 
mentation  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  it  needs  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  some  form.  The  manure 
starts  up  the  heat  or  ferment,  and  thus 
helps  to  break  up  the  peat,  but  it  pro¬ 
vides  but  little  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  simplest  way  to  make  the 
peat  useful  will  be  to  use  unleached 
wood  ashes.  Use  only  half  as  much  of 
the  manure  as  formerly,  and  thus  make 
it  go  twice  as  far.  Over  every  layer  of 
peat,  spread  a  layer  of  wood  ashes,  say 
two  inches  thick.  The  lime  in  the  ashes 
will  help  break  up  the  peat,  and  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  make  it 
a  “  balanced  ration.”  It  will  pay  to 
shovel  the  whole  heap  thoroughly  over 
during  the  winter. 


50  lbs. 

of  Coal 

A  day  would  keep  your  rooms 
warm  in  winter.  But  that 
small  stove  will  burn  only 
twenty-five.  Hence,  discomfort 
and  misery. 

A  certain  amount  of  fat, 
burned  daily,  would  keep  your 
body  warm  and  healthy.  But 
your  digestion  is  bad,  and  you 
don't  get  it  from  ordinary  fat- 
food.  Hence  you  are  chilly, 
you  catch  cold  easily,  you  have 
coughs  and  shivers;  while 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  con¬ 
sumption  finds  you  with  no  re¬ 
sistive  power. 

Do  this.  Burn  better  fuel. 
Use  SCOTT'S  EMULSION 
of  Cod-liver  Oil.  Appetite  and 
digestive  power  will  revive; 
and  soon  a  warm  coating  of 
good  flesh  will  protect  the  vital 
organs  against  the  cold  and  the 
body  against  disease. 

Two  sizes,  50  cts.  and  $1.00 

Book  free  for  the  asking. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


SEND  FOR 

DREE RS 

1897  Calendar. 
NewVegetables,  New  Flowers,  New  Books  for  1897 
MAKE  MONEY  FROM 
AND  FIND 

PLEASURE  IN  THE 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


FREE 

if  you  Bend  3 
■  correct  names 

.  ,  *  and  addresses 

of  gardeners  or  those  intending  to  buy  seeds,  we  will 
mail  FREE  OUR  NEW  1897  Seed  and  Gardeners’ Guide; 
tells  how  to  MAKE  MONEY  on  a  small  piece  of  land. 
$1-00  worth  of  Seeds  for  25  Cents.  26  years  experience. 

JOHN  BAUS0HER,  Jr,,  box  912,  Freeport,  Ill, 


EST 
NTHE 
RLD 

REE 

BOOK  EVER  PRINTED. 

_  SEEDS  CHEAP 

Only  lc  to  4c  per  pkg.  Cheap  by  oz.  &  lb.  Send 
Yours,  and  Neighbors  address  for  Grand  Cat¬ 
alogue.  R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  III. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  x 

1  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


New  York. 


J-  Chicago. 


•  St.  Louis. 


There  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list  of  brands 
which  are  genuine)  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  make  the  best  paint. 

Properly  applied,  it  will  not 
chip,  chalk  or  scale  off,  but  will 
outwear  any  of  the  mixtures 
offered  as  substitutes.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  by  far  the  most  economical. 

UnCC  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
I-*  I-*  I-*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 

*  AV*-**-*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paim. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway ,  New  York. 


*  When  you  ^ 
plant  seeds,  plant 


FERRYS 


Always  the  best 

For  sale  everywhere. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
^  Detroit.  Mich. 


FARM 


^•/Salzer’s  Seed* grow  and  produce!', 
/■John  Br eider,  Mishieott,  Wis.,  astonished 
1  the  world  growing  173  bu.  of  Salzer’s  Silver 
r  King  Barmy  per  acre.  Don’t  you  believe 
1  it?  Just  write  him.  In  order  to  gain,  in 
I  1897,  100,000  new  customers,  we  send  on  trial 
10  DOLLARS’  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

|  12  pkgs.  of  new  and  rare  farm  seeds,  includ¬ 
ing  above  Barley,  Toosinte,  Giant  Spurry, 

1  Sand  Vetch,  “40c.  Wheat,”  etc.,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start,  including  our 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for 
10  cents.  Catalog  alone,  5c.  postage. 

Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
potatoes ( $1.50 alibi)  iu  the  world.. 

35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $L00 


5EEDS !  SEEDS! 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 


Li 


UP-TO-DATE” 


AI,L  BRASS, 

$17.00  outfit  for  56.00.  Express 
paid.  Will  spray  a  10-acre  orchard' 
per  day.  60,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaran. 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Ill’t’d  Catalogue  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free.  Ag’ts  wanted.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
of  our  agents  arc  making  from  $5  to  $10  per  day. 

I*.  V.  LEWIS  .MEG.  CO.,  ISox  95  Cutnklll,  N.  Y. 


$10,000,000 

Could  easily  be  saved  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United 
States,  if  they  would 
use  the 

ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP 

in  their  orchards.  It  pays  $50 
per  day  or  better.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  see  how  It  is 
done. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


THE  BEST  WAYi 

to  produce  profit  returning  fruit  and  ber-l 
l  ies  is  to  spray  your  trees  and  plants  with! 

RUMSEY’S  NEW  DOUBLE  CYLINDER* 

SPRAY  PUMPS,  i 

Big  air  chamber  keeps  spray  going 
for  10  minutes  after  pumps 
are  stopped.  New  agitators  that 
agitate.  Metal  Valves.  Plungers 
easy  to  remove  and  easy  to  pack. 
All  about  them  and  the  question  of 
spraying  in  our  free  book.  Write 

RUMSEY  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 


Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


Haue  uou  read  about  THE  COMET  l 

S  P  F  AYER  s 


you  read  about  THE  COMET  $ 2.60  to  $5.00. 

Beats  them  all. 
Don’t  buy  till 
If  ■  ■  i  \  y  uou  see  them. 
_ _  _  Send  postal  card  for  free  cata.A  har¬ 
vest  for  agts,  write  today.  H.  B.  HUSLER,  Johnstown, 0. 


Prices  and  Quality  Tell 

Ten  full  size  6c.  pkts  of  tested  Garden  Seeds— 
your  own  selection— Free  by  mail  25c.  Globe  or 
Flat  Danvers  Onion  Seed  (finest  strain)  by  mail),  1  lb. 
80c.;  \4  lb-.  45c.;  'A  lb.,  25c.  Finest  Mix  Sweet  Peas 
(none  better)  1  lb.,  35c.,  14  lb.,  20c.,  A  lb..  12c.  Cat.  free. 
Order  at  once.  J.  W.  RAMSEY  &  SON,  Auburn,  N.  Y 


FORD’S 


EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

If  you  don 't  try  it.you  miss  the 
most  exquisite  flavor  known. 

NEW  POTATO,  LINCOLN  (No.49.) 

Green  Mt.  Oats,  Best  of  all.  Crimson  Beauty  Bean. 
Write  to-day  for  the  best  catalogue  printed. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

MADE  TO  BUILD  NEW  BUSINESS. 

A  Trial  will  make  you  our  Permanent  Customer. 

A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  FOR  THE  COST  OF  POSTAGE. 
PRIZE  NOTE  THE  FIVE 

COLLECTION.  ASSORTMENT.  PKCS, 

Rad  i  8  h-10  varieties ;  Let  t  uce— 9  k  inds;T  om- 
atoes— 7  finest  ;T u mips— 6  splendid; 

and  Onions— 6  best  varieties. 

(run  TEII  PCUTQ  to  cover  postage  and 
OdlU  I  Ell  WL»H  I  O  packing,  and  receive 
this  valuable  collection  of  seeds  postpaid. 
.  GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE.  Write  to  day 
k  and  receive  my  new  Seed  and  riant  Book. 

H .  W .  B  U  C  K  B  E  E , ,tockford  Scud  *  ““*• 
r.  o.  Box  545  Rockford,  III. 


CLOVER  SEED 


Timothy  and  other 
grass  seeds.  We  clean 
these  seeds  by  new 


methods  take  out  every  kind  of  weed  seed.  We  buy 
them  clean  them -sell  them  any  quantity,  every 
quality.  Close  prices.  Our  samples  free.  Euvelopes 
for  your  samples  free.  Our  booklet  SEED  SENSE  free. 
Write  to-day.  THE  WHITNEY-NOYKS  SEED  CO., 
Specialist  In  seed  cleaning,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


frinKnn  L'lnvor  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
v  1  lllloUU  vlv/YCl  Com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex- 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  so.  send  for  sample  of  BATTLES  CUBAN  GIANT 
ENSILAGE  CORN.  Produces  more  fodder  and  SOLLD 
CORN  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety.  EARLY, 
sweet  and  NUTRITIOUS.  Seed  grown  in  the  North. 
Catalogue  tolls  all  about  it,  and  contains  reports 
from  leading  dairymen  Write  to-day. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Water- 

Cleaned 


Seeds 


Never  Fail  !  Why  ? 

^Because  the  light  seed  is  nil  washed 
out  and  what  is  lett  must  grow. 
One  trial  will  convince  you.  Cata- 
i  loguo  and  Garden.  Guide  FREE. 

Heman  Class,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A.  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

IV  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8e,  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  189 7. 


Here  are  two  new  books  that  The  R.  N.-Y  can 
fully  recommend  : 

The  American  Fruit.  Cullurisl,  by  J.  J.  Thomas. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  standard 
work  on  fruits.  Every  fruit  grower  should  have  this 
book.  Price  $2.50. 

Vegetable  Gardening,  by  Prof.  Samuel  B.  Green. 

We  consider  this  the  most  useful  and  practical  book 
on  out-door  gardening  that  we  have  ever  examined. 
Both  of  these  books  are  for  sale  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

0 

The  Japan  plums,  which  The  R.  N.-Y  was  the  first 
paper  to  praise,  grow  in  public  favor.  They  will  not 
succeed  everywhere,  but  they  succeed  over  a  wider 
country  than  do  any  others,  and  they  have  distinct 
merits. 

0 

Do  not  forget  to  select,  at  least,  one  of  the  Rosa 
Wichuraiana  roses — the  Memorial  rose  as  it  has  been 
aptly  called.  It  must  please  all.  The  Crimson 
Rambler,  too,  has  come  to  stay,  and  we  want  it  to 
stay  in  every  family  that  reads  The  R.  N.-Y. 

0 

The  gross  overdrawings  of  portraits  of  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  a  deception.  Is  it  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  those  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  who  most 
exaggerate  the  fruits  and  flowers  they  have  for  sale, 
will  just  as  readily  deceive  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
plants  and  seeds  they  offer  ? 

0 

The  Wagener  apple  is  not  praised  or  even  alluded 
to  as  it  should  be.  There  are  few,  if  any,  better 
apples  grown.  The  apple  is,  in  quality,  aromatic — 
an  aroma  peculiar  to  itself  and,  as  the  writer  fancies, 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Spitzenberg.  The 
flesh  is  not  quite  so  tender,  but  it  is  crisp  and 
appetizing. 

0 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  first  estimate  of  the  Loudon  red 
raspberry  has  been  more  than  corroborated.  It  is  to¬ 
day  accepted  as  the  best  late  red.  The  Miller  is 
growing  in  favor  as  the  best  early  red.  Our  first 
estimate  of  the  Columbian  purple  was  conservative, 
but  in  no  wise  misleading.  It  is  in  fact  an  improved 
Shaffer — improved  in  that  the  cane  is  hardier,  the 
bnsh  more  prolific,  and  in  that,  finally,  the  berries 
cling  to  the  stems  more  firmly. 

The  meeting  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  at  Poughkeepsie,  March  11-12  promises 
to  be  a  very  successful  affair.  Some  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  country  will  be  present  to  deliver 
addresses,  and  practical  men  from  the  Valley  will 
discuss  local  matters  of  great  interest.  It  looks  as 
though  this  association  will  grow  into  one  of  the 
strongest  organizations  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
Edward  Van  Alstyne  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  is  secre¬ 
tary.  Write  him  for  full  particulars. 

The  price  of  steel  rails  has  recently  fallen  to  an 
unheard-of  price — upsetting  all  theories  of  tariff,  and 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  thought  that  this  means  a 
great  increase  in  steam  railroad  building.  We  doubt 
it.  In  most  of  the  older  States,  the  steam  railroad 
has  seen  its  best  days.  The  future  increase  of  rail¬ 
road  mileage  is  likely  to  be  in  the  line  of  light  electric 
roads  opening  up  new  sections  and  feeding  the  pres¬ 
ent  steam  roads.  We  think  that  farmers  will  chiefly 
benefit  by  them.  The  Delaware  Peninsula  offers 
great  possibilities  for  the  builders  of  such  roads.  A 


line  running  from  Seaford  to  Lewes  would  open  up  a 
rich  country  for  water  shipment  to  Baltimore  on  the 
west  and  Philadelphia,  New  York  or  Boston  on  the 
east,  thus  giving  a  chance  for  competition  in  railroad 
rates.  Delaware  people  see  the  need  of  such  roads, 
and  the  legislature  seems  disposed  to  grant  the 
needed  rights.  Such  light  railroads  must  come. 
They  are  in  the  interests  of  producers. 

O 

Wanted  I  35,000,000  Americans  to  sign  the  pledge  ! 
What  pledge  ?  The  eating  pledge — a  pledge  to  eat, 
at  least,  three  apples,  raw,  baked  or  in  sauce,  on 
every  day  from  August  15  around  to  July  1.  That  will 
make  318  days  and  11,130,000,000  apples.  We  want 
them  all  grown  on  American  soil.  That  means  a 
freer  circulation  of  money  among  farmers,  and  a 
freer  circulation  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  apple 
eaters  !  Apply  the  apple  remedy  for  the  hard  times 
and  the  soft  livers  ! 

O 

The  trained  nurse,  her  work  and  opportunities,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  queries  addressed  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and,  at  an  early  date,  we  shall  give  a 
practical  talk  about  this  profession.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  subject,  to  be  discussed  in  the  near  future,  is 
home  education  in  preparation  for  the  public  school. 
This  will  be  treated  from  the  mother’s  standpoint, 
and  the  varying  views  of  those  who  must  depend  on 
the  district  school  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
will,  without  doubt,  awaken  much  interest. 

G 

Mr.  Jamison  gives  us,  on  page  145,  a  simple  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  mixing  of  a  ration  for  pigs.  The  bran 
contains  more  bone-forming  food.  It  is  laxative,  also, 
and  will  offset  the  constipating  effect  of  the  finer 
ground  shorts.  In  one  sense,  this  mixture  is  as  simple 
and  easily  understood  as  Mr.  Derby’s  mixture  of 
potash  and  dissolved  rock  for  growing  Crimson 
clover.  At  present  prices  for  large  lots,  bran  is  an 
excellent  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  If  some  humans 
would  eat  more  of  it,  they  would  be  better  off.  In 
former  years,  bran  cost  too  much.  It  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  prices  of  flour  and  wheat.  Now  it 
is  far  more  reasonable,  and  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  for  all  stock. 

Q 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  pomologists,  this 
question  was  put  in  the  question  box  :  “  What  shall 
we  do  with  our  fruit  after  we  grow  it  ?”  The  chances 
are  that  most  farmers  can  grow  crops  much  better 
than  they  can  sell  them.  One  young  man  answered 
the  question  in  a  few  words  :  “  We  try  to  grow  good 
fruit  and  then  we  advertise  it.”  An  advertisement  in 
the  local  paper  had  enabled  him  to  sell  all  his  apples 
at  a  good  price.  Lots  of  farmers  could  use  ink  or 
chalk  to  good  advantage.  Where  the  roads  are  good 
on  well-traveled  routes  between  towns,  dozens  of 
hungry  and  thirsty  wheelmen  pass  by  every  summer 
day  : 

COLD  MILK  SOLD  HERE  ! 

FRESH  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  ! 

It  will  be  no  disgrace  to  put  that  sign  in  front  of 
your  farm.  Put  a  comfortable  seat  out  under  the 
tree.  Such  advertising  will  make  a  milk  route  right 
at  your  door.  We  know  this,  because  we  have  seen 
it  tried  !  You  can  sell  ice  cream  in  the  same  way. 
Some  one  says,  “  That  ain’t  farming  !”  What  is  it, 
then  ? 

© 

With  the  fertilization  of  a  flower,  its  mission  is 
ended,  and  the  brilliant  colors  or  perfume,  which 
served  to  attract  insects,  pass  away.  The  natural 
process  of  fading  or  withering  is  arrested  when  fer¬ 
tilization  is  retarded.  The  most  lasting  of  cultivated 
flowers  are  the  orchids,  which  will  remain  in  perfect 
condition  on  the  plants  for  weeks,  and  even  months. 
They  are  incapable  of  self-fertilization,  and  must  be 
dependent  upon  the  insects  they  attract,  hence  their 
brilliancy  of  color  and  strange  mimicry  of  form.  The 
early  shriveling  or  closing  up  of  some  carnations — 
“sleepiness,”  as  the  florists  call  it — has  long  been  a 
puzzle,  when  not  caused  by  atmospheric  conditions. 
Last  year,  a  leading  authority  on  this  flower  asserted 
his  belief  that  it  was  the  result  of  fertilization  after 
the  flowers  were  cut,  and  while  they  were  packed  in 
a  mass.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  the  Red  clover. 
Many  clover  heads  will  be  noted  with  the  lower 
florets  brown  and  withered,  while  those  above  are 
still  fresh  and  bright.  The  withered  flowers  are 
those  which  have  been  visited  by  their  ally,  the  bee, 
while  the  unfertilized  blossoms  retain  their  inviting 
brightness.  This  recalls  Darwin’s  assertion  that  the 
clover  crop  in  Great  Britain  depended  entirely  upon 
the  crop  of  old  maids  !  The  clover  blooms  must  be 
fertilized  by  bumblebees.  Field  mice  are  very  des¬ 
tructive  to  the  bees’  nests ;  cats  destroy  the  field 
mice  ;  old  maids  are  the  legitimate  protectors  of  cats. 


It  is  reassuring  to  know  that,  even  from  a  masculine 
and  scientific  standpoint,  old  maids  have  a  recognized 
place  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

A  'Friend  in  Wisconsin  sends  the  following  report 
of  a  case  of  seed  swindling  which,  he  says,  is  undeni¬ 
ably  true  : 

A  farmer  near  this  city  has  grown,  for  six  or  seven  years,  a 
large  annual  crop  of  the  seed  of  Red  Fescue  grass  for  a  seed  firm 
not  located  here,  which  is  known  all  over  the  country  by  its  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising.  This  season  the  farmer  had  an  overstock  of 
the  seed,  and  offered  it  to  a  local  wholesale  seed  firm  which  was 
well  posted  in  that  line;  this  firm  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  Red 
Fescue,  and  an  expert  called  it  Cheat  grass.  In  the  meantime, 
this  farmer,  besides  supplying  his  regular  house,  has  sold  500 
pounds  to  another  seedsman.  The  farmer,  probably,  knew  that 
he  was  growing  a  pest  for  all  farms  where  his  seed  would  go,  but 
the  seedsmen  who  bought  it  were  ignorant,  and  don’t  seem  to 
have  been  informed  in  several  years’  sales. 

Such  seedsmen  are  liable  to  do  great  injury  to  the 
public.  We  have  often  shown  how  such  things  might 
be  prevented  by  consulting  an  expert  botanist  when 
there  is  any  question  about  the  character  of  a  seed  or 
plant.  It  is  very  dangerous  for  a  seedsman  to  do 
business  as  this  one  seems  to  have  done  ! 


O 


BREVITIES. 

RECIPE  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 

Take  a  mile  or  so  of  paper,  let  Miss  Florid  Fancy  caper 
With  fantastic  evolutions  and  her  wing  a-drip  with  ink; 

And  then  add  to  the  prescription  some  jaw-breaking  word  de¬ 
scription 

That  will  paralyze  a  botanist  and  hasten  him  to  drink. 

Feed  Miss  Wild  Imagination  on  a  solid  mince-pie  ration 
Till  she  dream,  in  nightmare,  visions  such  as  no  man  saw  before  ; 
Till  through  aching  mental  felon  she  beholds  a  winter  melon 
And  a  pie  plant  in  the  garden  making  custard  pies  galore. 

Let  the  peach  be  grafted  surely  on  the  bean  and  fruit  demurely, 
Let  the  orchid  eat  potato  bugs — the  cabbage  climb  a  tree; 

Graft  asparagus  on  cherry  and  the  milkweed  on  the  berry, 
Photograph  it,  introduce  it  as  the  latest  novelty. 

Dwarf  the  pumpkin  vine  so  pliant,  make  the  mustard  seed  a  giant, 
Breed  a  thorn  upon  the  stamen  that  will  stay  men  in  their  grasp ; 
Breed  a  rose  without  an  anther,  make  it  spotted  as  a  panther, 
Hire  a  poet  to  describe  it,  put  on  every  word  a  rasp. 

Put  your  picture  on  the  cover,  smile  like  any  boyish  lover, 

For  the  people  are  so  anxious  to  regard  your  features  bold ; 

Then  your  catalogue  is  finished,  and  your  stock  of  seeds  dimin¬ 
ished, 

For  it’s  certain  that  the  public  and  your  seeds  will  both  be  sold. 

“  Reduce  ”  the  lazy  bones. 

The  wise  man  never  kicks  at  a  hint ! 

A  clipped  wing  is  half  the  poultry  fence. 

Square  dealing  should  command  a  round  price. 

Spank  the  pert  youngster  and  he  will  become  an  expert.. 

You  must  show  your  own  sense.  No  one  can  show  it  for  you! 

Yes,  in  order  to  “  hatch  out  a  scheme,”  you  must  set  your  mind 
on  it. 

“  Better  than  rubies”  !  The  “  know  how”  of  getting  enjoyment 
out  of  life. 

Watch  for  a  chance  to  buy  tobacco  stems  and  dust.  They  are 
excellent  for  fruit. 

Young  woman— a  beau  not  is  often  more  satisfactory  in  the 
end  than  a  beau  knot. 

Remember  !  The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  is  less  than  a  week 
later  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2. 

The  horns  are  going.  One  “  deborner”  in  Ohio  cut  the  horns 
from  4,480  head  of  cattle  last  year. 

Hide,  bone  and  chicken  feed  will  make  a  far  more  worthy  end 
than  years  of  costly  idleness  from  your  old  equine  friend. 

The  world  has  16  troubles  to  your  one  !  Don’t  make  the  ratio 
larger  !  Don’t  scatter  troubles.  Shatter  them.  They  are  like 
weed  seeds  ! 

A  rule  for  the  hen— big  in  front  for  meat,  big  behind  for  eggs. 
A  good  layer  must  be  “  roomy  ”  behind,  for  that  is  where  the  egg 
must  be  developed. 

There  is  nitrogen  in  snow.  Watch  the  place  where  it  drifted 
on  the  wheat.  It  is  an  ideal  mulch  for  the  strawberries.  It 
spreads  itself  in  the  spring. 

Not  as  a  result  of  our  own  trials,  but  because  of  the  many  fav¬ 
orable  reports  we  have  received  from  our  subscribers,  do  we 
commend  a  trial  of  the  new  Imperial  tomato. 

All  of  our  readers  who  grow  grapes  will  try,  at  least,  one  vine 
of  Campbell’s  Early.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  of  its  class,  and  it 
may  prove  to  be  the  best  of  any  class  of  hardy  grapes. 

A  practical  man  informs  us  that,  if  you  will  cover  the  ice  with 
a  layer  of  cheap  building  paper  before  putting  on  the  sawdust, 
you  will  save  the  whole  top  layer  of  ice.  It’s  worth  trying. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks— hopes,  at  any  rate— that,  after  many  years 
of  seedling  culture,  it  has  at  length  succeeded  in  originating  a 
variety  of  strawberry  that  will  be  well  worthy  of  introduction. 

You  who  have  not  the  Columbian  gooseberry  should  try  a  few 
plants.  As  we  said  when  it  first  fruited  in  the  Rural  Grounds, 
we  say  now.  “  It  is  the  best  of  the  large  gooseberries  of  foreign 
parentage.” 

Some  fellow  with  a  nimble  wit  spells  nothing  with  three  letters — 
nit.  Yet,  spell  your  knit  another  way,  and  you  have  something 
that  will  stay.  With  simply  O,  we  come  out  “  nit,”  but  with  O. 
K.,  to  “  luck  ”  we  knit. 

A  commission  man  receives  10  barrels  of  apples.  They  could  be 
sold  at  $1  a  barrel.  He  repacks  them  and  sells  eight  barrels  for 
$12  and  two  for  50  cents  each.  Who  should  have  the  $3  ?  J.  H. 
Hale  says  that  it  belongs  to  the  farmer,  but  the  commission  man, 
probably,  earned  it  by  the  re-sorting  ! 

We  would  like  some  of  our  readers  to  make  this  little  trial: 
Make  a  little  circle  (say  three  feet  in  diameter)  rich  with  old 
manure,  and  in  the  center  sow  a  few  seeds  of  Teosinte.  So  soon 
as  the  plants  are  well  started,  destroy  all  but  the  most  vigorous 
plant.  The  growth  of  that  plant  will  surely  be  a  surprise,  and  it 
will,  by  no  means,  disapppoint  our  friends  as  to  tropical,  ampli¬ 
tudinous  luxuriance. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEh. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

I  notice  artichokes  in  market  occasionally  ;  there 
is  little  demand  for  them,  and  the  price  received  is 
usually  low,  too  low,  it  would  seem,  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  packing,  shipping  and  selling,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  growing. 

A  good  many  opossums  come  to  this  market. 
There  is  always  a  sale  for  them,  but  the  price  is  not 
high.  They  are  usually  and  properly 
sent  whole,  but  I  have  seen  some  which 
had  been  skinned,  and  they  sold  very 
poorly  in  consequence.  Shippers  should 
learn  just  what  the  market  demands  be¬ 
fore  shipping. 

Commission  merchants  have  their  own 
trouble  these  times,  and  they  say  that 
they  can’t  tell  half  of  the  time  whether 
their  customers  are  worthy  of  credit,  and 
if  they  are,  how  long  they  will  be.  It  is 
a  time  of  great  uncertainty,  and  often 
selling  the  goods  is  much  easier  than  get¬ 
ting  the  pay  for  them  afterward. 

The  accuracy  of  the  so-called  news¬ 
papers  is  again  illustrated  by  an  account 
published  last  fall  in  one  of  them  of  the 
shortage  in  the  cranberry  crop,  and  the 
inevitable  high  prices  consumers  would 
be  forced  to  pay.  This  was  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  fact  is  that  cran¬ 
berry  prices  were  never  before  known  to 
be  so  low  to  the  consumer,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is,  and  has  been,  amply  supplied  with  them. 
Berries  of  good  quality  have  sold  for  as  low  as  five 
cents  per  quart,  and  can  be  bought  for  that  to-day. 

The  extremely  low  price  of  capons  has  led  many 
who  don’t  usually  indulge  in  such  luxuries,  to  try 
them,  and  finding  them  extra  good  eating,  new  cus¬ 
tomers  may  be  made,  so  that  the  low  prices  may  be 
an  advantage  in  another  direction.  But  their  cook¬ 
ing  has  disclosed  a  curious  state  of  affairs  in  the 
culinary  department.  Many  good  cooks  have  never 
cooked  capons,  and  on  referring  to  the  cook-books 


to  learn  whether  any  special  processes  were  needful, 
discovered  that  almost  none  of  the  cook-books  men¬ 
tioned  capon  at  all,  though  abounding  in  recipes  for 
the  cooking  in  various  ways  of  all  other  kinds  of 
poultry,  game,  meats,  etc.  Evidently,  the  cook-books 
don’t  yet  fill  the  bill.  But  the  capon  makes  very  fine 
eating  cooked  the  same  as  the  turkey. 

Plenty  of  southern  vegetables  are  in  market,  but 
many  of  them  are  in  very  poor  condition.  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  lettuce,  and  beans  show  the  most  injury. 


DRAWN  UP  FOR  REVIEW!  Fig.  73. 

Some  have  been  injured  by  frost,  others  have  suffered 
damage  in  transit.  Some  are  so  poor  that  they  won’t 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  freight.  But  with  it  all,  choice 
stuff  sells  for  good  prices,  and  is  in  good  demand. 

An  inquirer  wishes  to  know  how  it  would  do  to  put 
up  fancy  Baldwin  and  Spitzenburg  apples  in  baskets 
for  this  market,  guaranteeing  every  specimen  sound 
when  packed,  giving  the  date  of  packing,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  wrapping  each  apple  in  paper.  I  asked  a 
number  of  dealers  their  opinion.  Without  exception, 
they  discouraged  the  plan,  especially  for  this  year, 


some  of  them  very  emphatically.  Their  reasons  are 
that  most  buyers  prefer  the  regular  packages,  which, 
for  apples,  are  barrels ;  that  such  packages  would 
cost  too  much  in  the  first  place,  and  for  freight,  in 
proportion  to  what  they  hold,  and  that  apples  are  too 
plentiful  and  cheap  to  be  trying  fancy  packages.  The 
results  will  be  much  better  if  the  apples  are  carefully 
and  honestly  assorted  and  packed  in  standard  barrels, 
and  guaranteed  choice.  As  glutted  as  the  market  has 
been  this  winter,  there  hasn’t  been  a  time  when  such 
apples  wouldn’t  sell  quickly  and  well, 
and  they  would  have  sold  still  better  if 
the  market  hadn’t  been  so  filled  up  with 
poor  stuff  that  never  should  have  been 
shipped  anywhere.  In  relation  to  using 
small  packages  for  apples,  most  of  the 
dealers  said  that,  if  small  packages  were 
to  be  used  at  all,  they  would  prefer  boxes 
like  those  used  for  pears,  holding  about 
one  bushel. 

Many  of  the  city  grocers  sell  sugar 
already  put  up  in  packages.  You  ask  the 
price  of  sugar,  and  they  will  tell  you, 
3%  pounds  for  so  much,  or  seven  pounds 
for  so  much.  Why  do  they  have  that 
size  package  instead  of  5  or  10  pounds  ? 
The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
natural.  These  weights  are  one-fourth 
and  one-half  of  a  stone,  the  English 
weight,  and  this  commodity  is  said  to  be 
the  only  one  in  which  this  weight  is 
still  retained.  Two  great  companies, 
popularly  known  as  the  Coffee  Trust  and 
the  Sugar  Trust,  are  now  at  war,  and  the  prices  of 
these  two  staples  are  being  slaughtered.  Each 
corporation  has  begun  dealing  in  the  other’s  product 
The  coffee  men  have  an  automatic  machine  that 
weighs  and  sacks  sugar  the  same  as  coffee  is 
sacked,  and  they  are  to  put  sugar  on  the  market 
in  two  and  five-pound  sacks  so  tightly  closed  up 
that  the  sugar  can’t  leak  out  and  the  ants  can’t  get 
in.  This  will  do  away  with  the  old  one-fourth  and 
one-half-stone  packages,  so  far  as  this  firm  is  con¬ 
cerned,  at  least.  f.  h.  v. 


_ THE  BEST  ONE  YET. 


Maule’S  Early  Thoroughbred  Potato. 

Perfection  at  last  attained.  As  fine  flavor  as  the  Freeman,  as  great  a  cropper  as  the  Irish  Daisy. 
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125  to  150  to  1  the  reported  yield  of  hundreds  of  my  cus« 
tomers  who  planted  Thoroughbred  last  season. 

Already  hundreds  of  progressive  potato  planters, 
many  seedsmen  and  others  interested  in  improving  the 
potato,  recognize  the  superior  merits  of  Maule’s  Early 
Thoroughbred.  Thousands  more  will  do  so  in  1897. 

Thorough  bred,  besides  beiug  so  early,  is  of  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  superb  quality,  an  enormous  yielder  ;  in  fact,  all  who  have  tried 
it  consider  it  a  perfect  potato.  No  customer  w  ho  purchased  from  me 
Freeman  or  Irish  Daisy  but  made  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  To 
every  one  I  have  to  say  that  the  profit  on  Thoroughbred  will  equal 
the  combined  profit  made  by  my  friends  on  Freeman  and  Irish 
Daisy.  Every  bushel  of  Thoroughbred  raised  this  Spring  should 
readily  bring  big  prices  for  seed  in  1898.  Remember,  the  boom  in 
Thoroughbreds  is  just  starting. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  taken  accurately  from  an  average 
specimen.  In  a  bin  of  Thoroughbreds  you  can  find  thousands  the 
exact  counterpart  of  it.  Think  the  matter  over  whether  you  want 
one  barrel  or  ten  barrels,  and  let  me  have  your  order  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  Remember,  the  first  three  years  of  the  Freeman  and 
the  Irish  Daisy,  thousands  of  dollars  had  to  be  returned  to  disap¬ 
pointed  customers.  History  will  repeat  itself  in  Thoroughbreds. 
Read  what  Mr.  Terry  has  to  say  about  Thoroughbreds  in  The  Prac¬ 
ticed  Farmer  of  October  5th,  1895  : 


BLOOD  WILL  TELL. 

Yes  it  will,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  stock  or  seed.  Last  Spring,  Wm.  Henry  Made, 
the  great  seedsman,  sent  me  two  small  tubers  of  a  new  early  potato  to  test.  They  weighed 
less  than  half  a  pound,  the  two  together.  There  was  nothing  in  their  appearance  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  were  better  than  any  ordinary  potatoes  one  could  pick  up  in  any  farmer’s 
cellar.  I  have  a  good  many  potatoes  sent  ine  to  test  in  this  way,  and  often  find  that  they 
are  no  better  than  old  varieties.  We  had  a  number  on  trial  this  year.  To  make  the  trial 
more  complete,  I  got  two  tubers  of  about  the  same  size  from  an  old  farmer’s  stock,  and 
planted  them  by  the  side  of  the  others.  He  said  they  were  Early  Rose.  I  can’t  say  about 
this,  but  they  are  an  early  kind  that  he  has  grown  a  long  time  without  any  change  of  seed. 

All  these  potatoes  were  cut  to  one  eye  and  planted  precisely  as  the  rest  of  our  field  crop  was 
planted.  They  were  put  right  in  the  field,  and  not  on  selected  ground,  but  on  average.  No 
manuring  or  fertilizing  whatever  was  done  on  the  land  where  they  grew.  Nor  did  they 
have  any  extra  tillage.  We  dropped  these  pieces  in  drills  made  the  same  as  all  over  the 
field,  and  then  treated  all  the  field  alike  till  digging  time.  I  took  a  fork  and  threw  out  the 
hills  planted  with  Mr.  Maule’s  new  early  potato,  and  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  all  my  life 
at  any  results  obtained  in  potato  culture.  In  every  hill  there  were  great,  large,  beautiful 
potatoes,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  since  the  first  year  the  old  Early  Rose  came  around. 

There  were  practically  no  small  ones,  or  medium  sized  ones,  just  enormous  ones,  such  as 
you  might  perhaps  look  for  under  very  favorable  conditions  in  a  wet  season.  Now  I  am 
not  exaggerating  a  bit.  The  first  year  I  grew  the  Early  Rose  there  were  a  good  many  tubers 
as  fine  and  large  as  these.  I  have  never  seen  any  early  potatoes  on  my  farm  since,  as  line, 

Mr.  Terry  was  offered  $10.00  for  a  Single  Tuber  in  the  Fall  of  1895. 

Sold  last  year  at  825.00  per  barrel,  5  barrels  8100.00,  and  no  discount  allowed  any  one 
on  any  consideration,  when  other  seed  potatoes  would  not  bring  82.50  per  barrel,  and 
when  other  so-called  Thoroughbreds  were  offered  at  less  than  one-half  our  prices. 

The  supply  of  genuine  Thoroughbreds  in  1896  was  limited  to  less  than 
1,000  bushels,  every  one  of  which  was  sold  before  the  season  closed. 

Maule’s  Early  Thoroughbred  is  bound  to  have  the  greatest  run  of  any  new  va¬ 
riety,  At  the  time  the  above  mentioned  article  of  Mr.  Terry’s  was  published  in  The  Prac¬ 
tical  Farmer  this  potato  was  not  even  named,  as  I  did  not  name  it  Maule’s  Early  Thorough¬ 
bred  until  the  latter  part  of  October, ’95,  numbered  samples  being  sent  out  for  trial  last 
bpring  to  a  few  of  the  largest  potato  growers  in  the  country,  and  also  to  the  different  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  from  our  past  experience  with 
the  Freeman  and  other  varieties,  I  have  no  doubt  ’  .  —  -  ■ 

Address  all  orders  to 


until  I  dug  these.  There  were  45  pounds.  They  resemble  the  Rose  in  shape,  color  and  qual¬ 
ify  very  much.  They  are  quite  early  and  were  ripe  entirely  before  the  rains  came,  so  this 
great  growth  was  made  with  little  chance.  The  tops  were  not  large.  They  were  not  as 
thrifty  and  promising  as  the  Freemans,  hence  my  great  surprise  when  I  dug  them. 

The  two  tubers  obtained  from  a  farmer’s  cellar,  gave  me  fifteen  pounds  of  rather  small 
potatoes.  There  were  hardly  any  that  you  could  cail  medium  and  many  small  ones.  The 
two  lots  were  each  given  about  three  hills  less  than  half  a  square  rod  to  grow  in.  The  yield 
per  acre  of  Wm.  Henry  Maule’s  potatoes  was  over  240  bushels.  The  yield  of  the  others  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  80.  Here  was  a  difference  of  160  bushels  per  acre,  due  entirely  and  only  to  blood. 
In  others  words,  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  new  seedling  enabled  it  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  to  grow  three  times  as  many  bushels.  Now  don’t  think  this  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  W m.  Henry  Maule’s  potato.  He  has  never  written  me  a  word  about  it.  When 
I  planted  the  tubers  1  thought  in  all  probability  I  should  never  have  any  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  it.  But  there  is  a  great  lesson  taught  by  this  little  experiment.  Thousands  of  farmers 
are  using  seed  that  has  so  run  out  that  there  is  no  profit  in  growing  the  crop.  I  would  not 
be  rash.  I  am  pretty  careful  myself.  But  you  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  don’t  change 
seed  occasionally  and  get  the  benefit  of  new  blood.  In  this  line  of  new'  potatoes  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  testing  and  quick  to  change  when  it  will  pay.  We  raised  the  Early  Rose  largely  for 
years;  but  careful  tests  made  us  change  to 
Early  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Snowflake,  Monroe  (S/' 

Seedling,  etc.,  as  these  newer  varieties  came  out.i  / 
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potatoes  which  they  claim  to  be  Maule’s  Thoroughbreds  at  auy  prico  you  are  willing  to  pay 
for  them.  They  may  be  Early  Rose,  Hebrons,  Norther  or  anything  else.  But  of  one  thing 
you  may  rest  assured— they  are  not  the  potato  which  I  have  raised  and  am  selling  as 
Maule’s  Early  Thoroughbred.  If  you  wish  the  genuine  Maule’s  Early  Thoroughbred,  you 

must  lend  to  171 1  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  If  you  buy  from  others  be  sure  to 
get  stock  raised  from  seed  obtained  from  me  lust  year. 

Prices  of  Maule’s  Early  Thoroughbred  Potato  for  1897. 

Pound,  50  cents;  3  pounds,  $1.00;  10  pounds.  $2.50,  by  mall,  postpaid.  By 
express  or  freight,  at  customer’s  expense,  half  peck,  75  cents;  peck,  $1.25; 
half  bushel,  $2.00;  bushel.  $3.75;  bbl„  $7.50;  2  bbls.,  $12.50;  10  bbl.,  $50.00. 

Remit  by  P.  O.  Money  Order ,  Express  Order ,  Bank  Draft  or  Registered  Letter. 


there  will  be  dealers  willing  to  sell  you 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  1711  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

ONE  of  the  marked  improvements  in 
modern  plumbing  is  the  absence 
of  closets  or  inclosed  places  around  the 
waste  pipes.  The  dark  little  closet  under 
an  old-fashioned  sink  was  a  snare  even 
to  the  neatest  housekeeper  ;  it  was  such 
a  handy  place  of  retirement  for  old  dust¬ 
ers  or  floor-rags.  Now  there  are  no 
such  recesses  ;  everything  is  open  and 
easily  cleaned.  Some  of  the  neatest 
little  kitch  ens  are  in  the  tiny  city  flats, 
where  every  inch  of  space  must  be  made 
available.  In  some  of  these,  where  gas 
is  the  only  fuel  used  in  cooking,  both 
sink  and  gas  range  fit  into  recesses  closed 
by  sliding  doors.  This  is  especially  con¬ 
venient  if  the  kitchen  must  be  used  as  a 
dining-room.  The  refrigerator  is  also 
built  in,  with  a  material  saving  in  space. 
* 

Such  a  kitchen  as  the  above  has  hot 
water  supplied  from  the  great  boiler  in 
the  basement,  as  there  is  no  boiler  at¬ 
tached  to  the  gas  range.  To  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  who  has  to  carry  out  ashes  and 
build  fires,  bring  up  coal  and  wood,  carry 
wash-tubs  and  hang  out  clothes,  the 
little  kitchen  in  a  gas-heated,  electric- 
lighted,  apartment  house  would  seem  a 
paradise  of  convenience.  With  the 
touch  of  a  lighted  match,  the  little  range 
is  ready  to  bake,  broil,  or  stew.  Its  only 
drawback  is  the  intense  heat  ;  it  is  hard 
for  the  inexperienced  to  realize  the 
power  of  the  little  blue  ring  of  flame, 
but,  by  using  an  asbestos  mat,  this 
may  be  regulated  to  the  requirements  of 
slow  cooking.  Where  natural  gas  is  used, 
the  fuel  for  all  the  family  cooking  may 
be  less  than  $1  a  month.  The  washing 
is  done  in  a  laundry  where  there  is  every 
convenience,  including  steam  driers, 
heated,  like  everything  else,  by  gas.  The 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  all  call 
for  orders,  and  send  up  their  wares  on  a 
freight  elevator ;  everything  possible 
simplifies  the  housekeeper’s  work. 

* 

As  the  reverse  of  this  delightful  pic¬ 
ture,  we  may  think,  first,  of  the  children. 
Many  apartment  houses  do  not  permit 
children  of  any  age ;  others  admit  them 
under  protest.  We  don’t  know  what 
would  become  of  any  baby  presumptuous 
enough  to  be  born  in  one  of  these  houses. 
Where  children  are  admitted,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  play  in  the  hallways  ; 
there  is  no  yard,  so  they  must  amuse 
themselves  either  on  the  street,  or  in 
the  tiny  apartment.  There  is  no  pantry 
and  no  cellar  ;  everything  must  be  kept 
in  the  kitchen  or  ice-box.  Consequently, 
food  can  be  bought  only  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  at  the  dearest  rate.  There  is 
always  a  deficiency  of  closet  room ; 
things  must  be  stored  away  in  an  incon¬ 
gruous  mixture  that  would  terrify  a 
neat  housewife,  accustomed  to  unlimited 
space.  One  woman  owned  up  to  keep¬ 
ing  her  entire  wardrobe  in  dress-suit 
cases,  piled  under  the  bed.  But  the  flat- 
dweller  usually  has  a  folding  bed,  so 
even  that  refuge  may  be  denied  her. 
Add  to  this  the  lack  of  privacy  inevitable 
where  20  to  40  families  are  crowded  un¬ 
der  one  roof,  and  the  flat-dweller  won¬ 
ders  whether  she  is  really  much  better 
off  than  the  poor  woman  in  a  tenement. 
There  are  many  times  when  one  would 
willingly  exchange  all  these  conveni¬ 
ences  for  the  spacious  comfort  of  an  old 
farm-house. 

* 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  properly 
keeping  food  prevent  many  city  house¬ 
wives  from  buying  at  the  advantageous 
rates  often  noticed  in  the  market.  Natur¬ 
ally,  one  must  have  ice  all  the  year 
’round.  Where  there  is  a  window  open¬ 
ing  on  the  air  shaft,  an  impromptu  lar¬ 
der  is  often  constructed  there,  though  in. 


a  building  of  any  pretensions  there  is 
usually  a  rule  against  turning  one’s  win¬ 
dow  ledge  into  a  pantry.  The  rule  is 
often  violated,  however,  and  the  milk  jar 
is  a  frequent  feature  outside  the  kitchen 
window.  Butter  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  things  to  keep,  because  it  so  soon 
absorbs  the  flavor  of  everything  else  in 
the  refrigerator.  In  fact,  the  only  way 
to  prevent  the  butter  from  presenting  a 
composite  souvenir  of  the  entire  bill  of 
fare,  is  to  seal  it  tightly  in  glass  fruit 
jars.  Cooked  vegetables,  stewed  meats, 
and  anything  else  that  can  be  so  ac¬ 
commodated  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  ;  it  not  only  keeps  the  ice¬ 
box  sweeter,  but  is  also  a  great  saving  of 
room.  And  what  of  the  pickles  and  pre¬ 
serves  ?  some  good  housewife  may  ask. 
Well,  they  are  to  be  bought  at  the  great 
department  stores  !  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  such  articles  in  the  tiny  flat,  and 
though  each  flat  gives  nominal  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  “  store-room”  in  the  basement 
(such  “  store-room  ”  being  usually  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  slatted  crib  with  a  locked  door), 
preserves  could  not  be  kept  there,  the 
basement  being  very  warm.  So  one 
must  pay  high  prices  for  wholesome 
preserved  fruit,  or  buy  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  product  of  the  manufacturer  who 
makes  strawberry  jam  out  of  vegetable 
mysteries  and  Timothy  seed.  However, 
there  is  a  third  and  wiser  course  ;  one 
may  always  buy  cheap  and  wholesome 
fruit  that  should  take  the  place  of  more 
concentrated  preserves. 

BROWN  BREAD. 

BROWN  bread  is  wholesome,  easily 
made,  cheap  and  palatable.  Eaten 
hot  with  milk,  it  is  simply  delicious. 
Some  people  steam,  instead  of  baking, 
their  brown  bread,  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  steam  in  the  room  is  very 
unpleasant.  This  is  one  way  to  make 
brown  bread  :  Procure  a  dish  with  a 
close-fitting  cover,  both  made  of  cast 
iron.  My  dish  is  round,  considerably 
larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
and  holds  about  three  quarts.  Use  three 
kinds  of  meal,  rye,  granulated  Indian, 
and  wheat  meal,  not  wheat  flour.  Sift  a 
scant  pint  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  meal, 
then  mix  in  thoroughly  an  even  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  a  rounding  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder,  and  the  same  of 
salt.  Then  mix  in  a  scant  cup  of  dark- 
colored  molasses  and  a  pint  of  water. 
It  may  take  a  little  more  water  ;  the 
mixture  should  be  quite  soft,  but  not 
too  sloppy.  Pour  it  into  your  well- 
greased  dish,  put  the  cover  on,  and  place 
in  the  oven,  where  it  will  be  sure  not  to 
burn  on  the  bottom.  It  should  bake 
with  a  steady,  but  not  too  hot,  lire,  for 
about  three  hours.  Look  at  it  occasion¬ 
ally  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  when 
it  is  a  rich,  dark  brown,  it  will  be  done. 
Take  it  out  of  the  dish  immediately,  and 
place  it  on  your  bread  toaster,  or  some¬ 
where  so  it  will  not  steam  and  become 
soggy.  If  the  fire  has  been  right,  you 
will  have  a  loaf  the  crust  of  which, 
though  crisp,  is  not  hard  or  tough.  After 
it  has  cooled  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  it 
may  be  cut  nicely  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  tenderness  of  meat  depends  a  great 
deal  uj>on  the  way  it  is  cut.  So  brown 
bread  to  be  attractive  should  be  cut 
properly.  As  it  stands  just  as  it  stood 
while  baking,  cut  it  directly  through 
the  middle,  from  top  to  bottom.  Then 
take  one  of  these  halves,  and  laying  the 
cut  side  down,  begin  at  the  smaller  end 
and  cut  off  the  slices  evenly.  If  the 
crusts  are  rejected,  they  may  be  made 
into  “  brewis  ”  by  cooking  in  water  or 
milk  till  soft ;  plenty  of  butter  makes 
this  appetizing.  susan  b.  bobbins. 


To  starch  dark-colored  calicoes,  make 
the  starch  as  usual,  add  to  it  one  pint  of 
clear  coffee,  strain,  and  add  a  small  bit 
of  spermaceti.' 


ODDS  AND  ENDS . 

To  take  grease  spots  out  of  a  carpet, 
lay  a  piece  of  brown  paper  over  the  spot, 
and  rub  with  a  hot  iron.  Change  the 
paper  and  repeat  the  operation  until  it 
is  all  removed. 

Always  scald  out  the  tea  and  coffee¬ 
pots  with  fresh  hot  water ,  never  put 
them  in  to  be  washed  with  other  dishes. 
Keep  a  dish-cloth  for  this  especial  use  ; 
never  use  a  cloth  employed  about  other 
dishes,  however  great  the  care  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  clean. 

Cleaning  Cakpets. — Add  to  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  cold  water  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
household  ammonia.  Then  wipe  the 
carpet  all  over  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
the  water  and  wrung  out  quite  dry.  The 
carpet  should  be  thoroughly  swept  be¬ 
fore  washing.  This  is  especially  adapted 
to  cleaning  Brussels  and  tapestry  car¬ 
pets.  To  prevent  dust  from  rising  when 
sweeping,  also  to  brighten  the  carpet, 
take  old  newspapers,  wet  them  thor¬ 
oughly  and  tear  them  up  in  small  pieces, 
strew  over  the  carpet.  To  freshen  straw 
mattings,  wipe  them  over  occasionally 
with  a  cloth  wet  in  salt  and  water  ;  this 
will  also  toughen  the  straw  and  prevent 
it  chipping  up.  millik  Abbott. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  the 
shrinking  and  hardening  of  woolen 
underwear  and  children’s  clothes,  which 
must  be  frequently  washed,  and  which 
it  is  deemed  impossible,  on  that  account, 
to  keep  in  good  condition.  That  this  is  an 
error  all  housekeepers  will  discover  if 
the  following  directions  be  followed  : 
Shake  the  garments  to  be  washed  free 
from  dustand  loose  dirt.  Into  a  tub  half 
fullofsoft,  warm  water,  cutabarof  white 
soap  and  add  to  the  water,  stirring  until 
dissolved.  Put  the  fine  white  flannels 
in  first,  and  dip  up  and  down  in  the  suds 
until  clean,  throw  in  lukewarm  blue 
water  to  which  a  little  soap  is  added  ; 
then  squeeze  and  shake  and  hang  on  the 
line  to  dry.  Prepare  fresh  suds  for  the 
colored  woolen  garments,  and  wash  in 
the  same  way.  When  all  are  dry,  take 
from  the  line,  fold  them,  and  press  under 
a  heavy  weight  until  ready  to  iron.  Arti¬ 
cles  treated  in  this  way  remain  soft  and 
keep  their  color  until  worn  out. 

ELIZA  B.  PARKER. 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  its  particular  chimney. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num¬ 
ber  to  get ;  sent  free. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl 
glass.” 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Bicnni  Engineering 

(Stilt.,  Ijoco.  &  Mnr.) 
Merhnntrnl  Drawing 
.Machine  Design 
Architectural  Drawing 
IMunihlng  A  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Mining  A  Prospecting 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
alford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  Jtc/erences 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
l\ox  1)10,  Scrautou,  Pa. 


DON’T 


begin  Spring  work  until  you  have 
read  “ FA BM I NG  IN  A  BUSINESS 
LIGHT.”  or  “HOW  TO  1NCBEASE  THE  KAUM 
INCOME.”  Until  April  1,  we  are  going  to  send,  post¬ 
paid  to  the  readers  of  Tins  B.  N.-Y.  A  copy  ol  this 
book  and  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Business  and 
Farm  Books,  all  for  4c.  In  stamps.  SliAl.i.  WK  SEND 
Them  to  You  V  Please  let  us  know.  Address 

J.  li.  WHITNKV  &  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  your  address  with  Scstauip  for  Ulus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

can  huy  a  WORLD'S 
WASUKB  on  trial,  and 
no  money  paid  until  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use 
It.  I  pay  freight.  Circular  free 

C.E.  Ross,  25  Clean  St„  Lincoln,  ill. 


Artificial  Arms  and  Legs. 

PATENTS  OF  1895. 

MARKS'  Improved  Uubber  Hands  and  Feet  are 
Natural  in  Action.  Noiseless  In  Motion  and  the  Most 
Durable  in  Construction. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  farmer  working  in  the 
fields  with  an  artificial  leg,  or  an  engineer,  conduc¬ 
tor,  brakeman,  carpenter,  mason,  miner.  In  fact,  men 
of  every  vocation,  wearing  one  or  two  artificial  legs 


of  MARKS'  Patents,  performing  as  much  as  men  in 
possession  of  all  their  natural  members,  and  experi¬ 
encing  litt  le  or  no  inconveniences. 

Over  lS.(KK)  in  use,  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Eminent  surgeons  A  competent  judges  commend  the 
Rubber  Foot  and  Hand  for  their  many  advantages. 

At  the  Wohi.d’s  Columbian  Exposition  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  award.  They  are  indorsed  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  I  lie  United  States  and  foreign  Governments. 
A  Treatise,  containing  .r>44  pages,  with  HtKI  illustra¬ 
tions,  sent  FilEK;  also,  a  formula  for  taking  Measure¬ 
ments  by  which  limbs  can  liu  made  and  sent,  to  all 
parts  of  tlie  world  with  tit  guaranteed.  Address 
A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Established  41  years. 


CATARRH 


COLD  IN  TLIE  HEAD, 
Cured  Frick  8a  mple. 
Stuart's  Pharmacy,  33  Carey  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

350  acres  grain  and  stock  farm  in  artesian  belt. 
Good  water,  fences  and  buildings;  on  creamery  milk 
route;  near  school,  etc.  Five  acres  good  ash  timber. 
A  bargain.  A.  W.  MILNE,  Mount  Vernon,  S.  D. 


QaIh- Fruit  Farm  of  12  acres,  and  aline 
I  vl  0316  home  near  village,  railroad  and 
markets.  Also,  24  acres  with  the  above,  if  desired. 

N.  S.  PLATT,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Facts  Abaut  the  Indian  Territary. 

For  Information  how  and  when  to  secure  homes, 
send  10  cents  to  E.  JOHNSON,  Webber's  Falls,  I.T. 


“BIG  FOUR’’ 

ROUTE 

TO 

Western  and  Southern  Points. 

“  SOUTH  WESTERN  LIMITED 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  from 
New  York  and  Boston  to  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  St.  Louis 

VIA 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  New  York  Central  to  Buf 
falo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S,  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big 
Four  Route  to  Destination. 

ELEGANT  CONNECTIONS 

With  all  Trunk  Lines  in  New  York  and  New  Eng 
land.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIO  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E.  0.  McCORMICK,  D,  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  JkTkt.  Agt 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


“A"  Or.de,  «44 

Write  to-day. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved.  « 

Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  'AibC: 
page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  In  large  variety  -from  a$i0  cart  to 
the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from  ... 

_ ......  ..  .......  ...I,,  ...  ,1„  Da  i  r  n  A  tin  n  to  IP  vr  ItACll  t  t  /  in 


fir.de.  £  4  o 


every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition. 

Catalogue  Tree.  ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  230  East  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  GARDEN 

The  English  Primrose. 

J.  K.,  Long  Island. — What  treatment  does  the 
common  English  primrose  require?  Does  it  need 
much  moisture,  heat  or  sun  ? 

Ans. — The  English  primrose  is  very 
impatient  of  heat  or  drought,  and  often 
suffers  during  our  hot  summers.  Seed 
may  be  sown  in  spring,  and  the  young 
plants  carried  over  summer  in  a  cool, 
moist  border  ;  the  north  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing  would  be  suitable.  About  the  middle 
of  September  the  plants  may  be  lifted, 
and  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame,  about 
nine  inches  apart.  Early  the  following 
spring  they  may  be  again  transplanted 
to  the  border,  or  left  in  the  frame  to 
bloom.  Sometimes  they  may  pass  the 
winter  safely  in  a  sheltered  border,  but 
this  is  uncertain,  and  they  are  safer  in 
the  frame.  Polyanthuses  do  well  under 
the  same  treatment. 

Notes  on  Floral  Novelties. 

New  cannas  appear  to  be  very  plenti¬ 
ful  this  year,  but  most  of  the  catalogues 
give  especial  prominence  to  the  two 
Italian  varieties,  Austria  and  Italia. 
These  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the 
orchid-flowered  section  ;  the  petals  are 
very  broad,  opening  out  with  a  flatness 
thatsuggests  the  Japanese  irises.  Italia  is 
bright  red,  with  a  broad  border  of  golden 
yellow  ;  Austria,  canary  yellow,  with  a 
few  spots  of  reddish  brown  towards  the 
throat.  These  great,  showy  flowers  con¬ 
tinue  to  open  in  succession  after  the 
spike  is  cut,  quite  as  well  as  on  the 
plant.  The  one  defect  is  a  lack  of  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  bloom.  These  cannas  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  result  of 
crosses  between  our  native  Canna  flac- 
cida  and  some  of  the  French  hybrids, 
and  flaccida  is  very  flimsy  in  texture. 
They  are  beautiful  greenhouse  plants 
for  winter  blooming,  but  outside,  it 
would  be  wise  to  plant  them  where  they 
have  some  protection  from  sweeping 
winds.  The  American  orchid-flowered 
canna,  Burbank,  appears  to  have  a  firmer 
substance  than  Italia  or  Austria. 

Among  new  roses,  Souvenir  de  Presi¬ 
dent  Carnot  would  appear  most  promin¬ 
ent.  In  bedding  roses,  the  Polyantha 
Mosella  (also  called  Yellow  Clothilde 
Soupert)  is  especially  recommended. 
The  color  is  not  really  yellow,  the  flowers 
being  cream  or  flesh  white,  shading  to 
chrome  in  the  center.  It  is  thoroughly 
hardy,  producing  a  profusion  of  bloom. 
Then  we  have  two  Yellow  Ramblers, 
Alister  Stella  Gray  and  Aglaia,  the  first 
a  Noisette,  the  latter  Hybrid  Noisette. 
The  Hybrid  Wichuraiana  roses  were 
recently  noted  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  The 
Climbing  Meteor,  a  novelty  of  last  year, 
again  occupies  a  prominent  place  this 
season. 

Dahlias  appear  in  greater  prominence 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Interest  in  this 
flower  was  much  heightened  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  American  Dahlia  Society, 
held  in  Philadelphia  last  September.  It 
was  the  first  dahlia  show  ever  held  in 
America,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  exhibits  caused  general  surprise. 
The  new  American  variety,  La  France, 
winner  of  the  highest  honors  at  the 
show,  is  one  of  the  much-praised  cata~ 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


logue  novelties.  It  is  a  dahlia  of  the 
show  type,  in  color  a  soft  pink  shaded 
with  mauve,  very  similar  to  the  hue  of 
La  France  rose. 

The  airy  little  white-flowered  Gypsoph- 
ila  paniculata  appears  this  year  under 
the  title  of  “  Angel’s  breath.”  It  has 
previously  been  described  as  “  Baby’s 
Breath  ”  and  “  Bridal  Veil.”  In  spite  of 
these  absurd  names,  it  is  a  charming 
thing,  giving  unequaled  lightness  to  a 
vase  or  bouquet. 

Among  French  novelties  are  double 
Cyclamens  of  extraordinary  form.  In 
these,  the  petals  are  arranged  in  a  double 
tier,  frequently  twisted  and  undulated 
in  quaintly  contorted  form. 


Smouldering  fires 
of  old  disease 

lurk  in  the  blood  of  many  a 
man,  who  fancies  himself  in 
good  health.  Let  a  slight 
sickness  seize  him,  and  the 
old  enemy  breaks  out  anew. 
The  fault  is  the  taking  of 
medicines  that  suppress,  in¬ 
stead  of  curing  disease.  You 
can  eradicate  disease  and 
purify  your  blood,  if  you  use 
the  standard  remedy  of  the 
world, 

Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


T  rees  “d  Shrubs. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co. 

Klssena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ltd. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  .1. 


Beau-  rVKIiriHTi'l\N  Hardy  and  In  great  assort- 
tiful  L  V  LllulVLLinj  ,n  e  ,,  ,,  g  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock,  including  Shade  &  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  Pits,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  I  f  you’re  wise  you’ll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Evergreen,  WIs. (Sue.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


TpCCC  Peach  and  other  trees,  Small  Fruits, 
I  riLLO  Vines,  Choice  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Ac.  Send  for  Price  List.  EDWIN  ALLEN  A 
SON,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


1897  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

WHEELER  &  CO.,  SEED  HOUSE. 

If  intending  to  purchase  any  Hardy  Hybrid  Rose 
Hushes,  Bulbs  or  Plants,  Flower  Garden  or  Grass 
Seeds,  send  for  our  1897  catalogue  before  doing  so. 

We  sell  the  best  Rose  Bushes  ever  offered  for  the 
money.  Our  seeds  are  of  the  quality  and  we  give 
good  liberal  packages.  WHEELER  &  CO.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 


1840  Old  Colony  Nurseries.  1897 

HARDY  SHRUBS,  TREES, VINES, 

EYERG  REENS  and  rERENNIALS. 

A  large  and  line  stock  of  well-rooted  plants  grown 
in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes  for  planting, 
very  cheap.  Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

From  six  to  eight  feet  (true  blue).  Grafted. 

Large  Specimen  Japan  Maples 
Rare  Evergreens, 

In  large  sizes,  for  Immediate  ornamentation. 


5AS 


In  same  size  packets,  the  Seven  Superb  Sweet 
Peas  described  below  would  have  cost  $3.10 
in  1896,  but  arc  sold  now  for  only  25  cents. 

Cts.  buys  these  Seven 
Superb  Sweet  Peas: 

CROWN  JEWEL.  Pale  standards,  tinted  and  veined  with 
violet-rose;  the  wings  are  creamy,  slightly  tinted  with  rose;  a 
most  profuse  bloomer. 

GRAY  FRIAR.  Entirely  unlike  any  other  Sweet  Pea.  A  most 
beautiful  watered  purple  on  white  ground,  the  heaviest  coloring 
being  on  the  hack  of  standard.  The  flowers,  of  hooded  form 
and  largo  size,  arc  borne  three  and  four  on  a  stem. 

LITTLE  DORRITT.  Carmine-tinted  pink  ;  standard  of  finest 
form,  large  white  wings,  slightly  tinted,  the  colors  beautifully 
harmonized  ;  a  superbly  lovely  variety 

METEOR.  Truly  an  exquisite  variety.  Standards  bright  orange- 
salmon,  wings  delicate  pink,  with  slight  veins  of  purple. 

MRS.  JOS.  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  flowers  are  truly  enormous, 
and  produced  generally  three  to  four  on  a  stem.  The  color  is  very 
effective, — a  white  ground  heavily  striped  and  flaked  bright  rose; 
of  line  form,  very  striking. 

RAMONA.  Grand  flowers  of  very  large  size,  borne  three  or  four  to 
the  stem  ;  color  creamy-white,  daintily  splashed  with  pink. 

**  189?  ”  Special  Superfine  Mixed.  This  mixture  is  com - 

- - -  posed  of  Twenty- 

three  of  the  finest  New  Large-Flowered  Sweet  Peas.  It 

is  a  choice  blending  (each  grown  separately  and  mixed  by  our¬ 
selves),  which  can  be  easily  recognized  when  in  flower. 

O  c  Buys  all  the  above,— Seven 

Superb  Sweet  Peas,  each  in 
full-size,  separate  packet,  true  to  name  as  described, 
and  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address. 

we  will  send  five  complete 
collections  as  above  (in  all 


For  ONE  DOLLAR 

35  pkts.),  and  give  FREE  as  a  premium  one  full-size  packet  each  of 
CUPID  and  AURORA,— provided,  it  is  stated  where  this  oiler  was  seen, 
•tti }'*  Please  try  to  get  up  a  club  of  Five  for  One  Dollar. 

%B~ Willi  every  collection  we  enclose  a  copy  of  “How  to  Grow  High- 
Grade  Sweet  Peas  by  the  Hamilton  Method.”  Tells  plainly  just  howto 
succeed  in  growing  to  full  perfection  the  finest  High-Grade  Sweet  Peas,— such  as 
are  contained  in  this  unequaled  collection. 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS  OROW1 

We  will  mail  FREE  to  any  address 

BURPEE’S 
Farm  Annual 

For  1897. 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

A  handsome  now  hook  written  at,  Fordliook  Farm. 
Tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  That  (irow. 
Hundreds  of  illustrations;  new  vegetables  and  rare 
flowers  painted  from  Nature. 

Send  a  postal  card  for  it  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Seed  Growers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

B®  The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
In  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages — 1896 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it. 

ELLWANCER  &.  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


■ —  — - 1 


aud  most  complete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Rarest  uc tv,  choicest  ol<l.  Send  for  our  catalogue 
today;  ittellsit  all;  an  elegant  book,  1(J8  liugcs, 

magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  t  ree. 

Seeds,  Hants  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  by  mail  post¬ 
paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
by  express  or  freight.  43d  Year.  33  Greenhouses.  1,000  A. 


cres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  345,  Painesvllle,  O 


1849  --'VICK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE  -  1897 


Standard  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue.  Contains  all  that’s  New  and  Good.  Always  Reliable. 
THE  GUIDE  “I  One  packet  either  Wonderful  Branching  Aster,  New  ,  _  _ __ 

nnH  vnur  Phnion  (  Japan  Mornin*  Glory,  or  Pansy  Choice  mixed,  for  In 

dill!  your  bnoice  I  Two  packets  25c.,  three  packets  30c.  Full  retail  price  45  cts.  *  ^ 


HENRY  E,  BURR,  Tremont  Ave.,  Orange,  N,  J. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  our 
IMMENSE  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES,  SHRUB¬ 
BERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  B’RUIT,  etc. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER.  We  are 
in  the  market  TO  STAY.  Our  stock  is  WELL 
GROWN  aud  PLEASES  US,  and  we  know  IT 
WILL  PLEASE  YOU.  We  grow  the  very  best 
stock,  and  lots  of  it.  We  send  out  the  best  stock 
only,  and  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  which  tells  how  to  grow  Plants,  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  and  is  up  to  date  on  these  subjects,  for  3  months,  tbe  Guido  and  Olio 
packet  of  Seeds  (named  above)  for  25  cents. 


Every  tenth  person  sending  an  Order  as  above  will  receive  a  coupon  good  for  50  cents’  worth  of  Soed  free 
When  ordering  state  where  you 


saw  this  adv.  and  wo  will  send  a 
packet  of  Flower  Seeds  free 


JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  M0NTH1Y  MAGAZINE 


nvnin m 


T 


HOUSAND 


Dollars  iSv:: 

—  FARM 

\n  Evergreen  Grove  of  100  selected  trees,  2  to  5  feet  high,  only  $10,  delivered  at  your  railroad 

well  branched.  Paekedln  wet  moss 
Y our  choice  from  millions  of 


- ......  ....  v...o  . ■  i. "  i.  to  .u-traiispitv.il I  iviiu  weu  Dr  am 

and  boxed  so  as  to  reach  any  point  in  United  .States. safely. 

■trees — largest  Evergreen  r - *- *' - * —  ........  • 

,of  F’ru  it  Trees, Smal  1  Fi 

/etc.  Write  at  once  lor  free  catalogue  and  price  list.  1.1  HEK.YL  torniH  for  o-ettimr 

,  .  ,, - J  chibs,  oi  to  reliable  salesmen  with  or  without  experience.  Send  #1  for  snmideorder  oMao 

best  Evergreens  1  ft.  liig>  or  100  0  to  8  in.,  by  mall  n  lllll  r  n  .  ‘”r  sampieoruerol  At) 

prepaid.  Reference— any  Bank  or  Commercial  Agency.  U.  HILL,  EV6rgr66Il  SpBCIdHSt,  DUNDEE,  ILL 


. •’  • —  - x x  uui  unoico  irom  minions  or 

‘.n  nursery  in  tho  country.  Carry  also  a  general  lino  of  al  1  varieties 

I  Fruit  1  lants, Forest  Trees, Ornamentals, Roses, Shrubs 

ree  catalogue  and  price  list.  LIBERAL  terms  for  getting  no 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  27 


$300  Cash  Prizes  $300 

Last  Subscription  Contest 

1896-97. 

Our  last  subscription  contest  for  the 
season  1896-7  will  begin  March  1,  and 
end  May  1.  There  will  be  25  sweep- 
stakes  cash  premiums  given  May  1  for 
the  largest  25  clubs.  There  will  be  $100, 
$50,  $25,  $15,  $10,  and  20  premiums  of  $5 
each.  No  matter  whether  the  clubs  are 
large  or  small,  the  largest  five  clubs  will 
get  the  first  five  premiums,  amounting 
to  $200.  One  of  the  $5  premiums  will 
be  sent  to  every  agent  who  has  sent  20 
or  more  names  during  this  contest.  This 
assures  a  $5  premium  to  every  club  of 
20,  besides  commissions  and  weekly 
premiums. 

uThen  the  six  agents  who  send  the 
largest  six  clubs  during  the  week  will 
receive  $2  eve  ry  Saturday  night,  but  no 
week’s  premium  will  be  sent  to  any 
agent  who  sends  less  than  five  yearly 
subscriptions  during  that  week.  There 
will  be  weeks  when  less  than  six  agents 
will  send  five  names  each,  so  any  agent 
who  sends  five  names  in  a  week  will  be 
practically  sure  of  the  $2.  In  addition 
to  the  25  sweepstakes  premiums,  and 
the  weekly  premiums,  the  regular  com¬ 
mission  will  be  allowed  on  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  as  sent  in.  Any  agent  may  send 
in  four  names  with  $4  and  get  his  own 
renewal  free,  and  these  names  will 
count  for  the  premiums  if  he  send  more 
names.  Renewals  count  the  same  as 
new  names,  four  three-months  or  two 
six-months  count  the  same  as  one  yearly. 
Subscriptions  may  be  taken  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  for  75  cents,  and  each  one 
will  count  as  three-quarters  of  a  yearly 
for  commission  and  premiums.  Here  is 
a  nice  lay-out  of  cash.  Do  you  want  a 
share  of  it  ? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


bed  with  me.  I  have  to  thank  you  lor  a  very 
great  amount  of  help  during  the  past  year,  and  I 
have  started  on  some  new  lines  through  what  I 
have  found  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  five  acres 
seeded  to  grass  on  Mr.  Clark’s  system,  or  as  near 
it  as  I  could  manage.  I  have  also  started  a 
bottled-milk  route,  and  the  prospects  of  a  paying 
trade  are  good ;  all  I  know  about  it  to  start  with, 
I  owe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  besides  a  great  many  other 
things.  One  I  must  mention:  I  saw  what  was 
said  of  Breed’s  weeder  in  one  issue,  and  ordered 
one;  last  year,  I  never  had  a  hoe  in  my  potatoes, 
and  never  had  a  cleaner  patch.  When  the  tops 
died  down,  I  had  nothing  but  clean  ground.  Then 
from  an  ad  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  X  ordered  a  potato 
digger,  and  hustled  out  the  tubers  by  horse 
power,  so  that  I  had  the  cleanest  and  cheapest 
lot  of  potatoes  I  ever  grew.  There,  you  have 
more  of  a  letter  than  I  intended  to  write  you,  but 
I  think  it’s  only  justice  to  you  that  subscribers 
should  tell  you  how  much  they  are  helped  by  your 
valuable  paper.  a.  m.  k. 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 

That’s  all  for  this  week  !  You  can  see 
now  why  these  men  belong  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family.  They  learn  what  other 
people  are  up  to.  Some  hint  or  thought 
starts  them  on  a  new  track.  Now,  then, 
my  friend,  during  the  coming  year,  we 
shall  continue  our  policy  of  hunting  for 
the  best  and  most  useful  ways  of  doing 
things.  If  you  want  to  sit  at  table  with 
the  men  who  are  investigating  and  try¬ 
ing  to  get  ahead — come  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.!  That  is  all  this  week — more 
later  ! 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Stock  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Capitol, 
Springfield,  February  26,  at  10  a.  m.  Presidents 
of  the  cattle  breeders’,  horse  breeders’,  sheep 
breeders’,  swine  breeders’  and  poultry  breeders’ 
associations  will  each  deliver  addresses. 

The  12th  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association  of  America  will  be  held  at  the 
Iroquois  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
transaction  of  other  business.  A  number  of 
amendments  to  the  by-laws  will  be  proposed.  F. 
L.  Houghton,  secretary,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Association,  Ex-Governor  Hoard,  of  Wis¬ 
consin  was  elected  president;  W.  K.  Boardman, 
of  Iowa,  vice-president;  H.  B.  Gurler,  of  Illinois, 
treasurer;  Chas.  Y.  Knight,  Chicago,  secretary, 
and  a  vice-president  for  each  State.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  relative  to  the  death  of  the  late 
president,  Congressman  Hatch,  of  Missouri.  Re¬ 
solutions  were  also  adopted,  asking  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  Dairy 
Association  in  the  fight  against  dairy  substitutes. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"HELP." 

Owing  to  a  pressure  of  more  pressing 
matters,  we  have  not  been  able  to  “  Go 
To  Press”  of  late.  Our  department  of 
space  is  not  very  spacious  at  best  this 
week — therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  be  brief.  Without  further 
hem  or  haw,  we  will  introduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testimony : 

Saved  by  the  Dairy. 

Please  extend  my  subscription  to  1897,  as  it 
would  be  like  hauling  a  two-horse  load  with  one 
horse  for  me  to  get  along  without  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  the  paper,  for  I  think  that  if  I  had  not  had  the 
encouragement  of  it,  I  would  not  be  able  to  send 
you  the  money  to-day.  I  was  in  debt,  so  bad  that 
I  did  not  know  whereto  look;  my  little  farm  was 
mortgaged  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  I  had  some  big 
store  debts.  I  read  about  Mr.  Francisco  starting 
in  the  dairy,  so  I  started  into  the  dairy  business 
with  one  cow  of  my  own  and  one  that  I  bought, 
to  pay  $4  per  month;  the  first  day  I  sold  one  pint 
of  milk,  the  first  month  88  worth,  and  now  I  have 
14  cows  and  sell  from  $150  to  8180  worth  per 
month.  Besides  my  cows,  I  have  seven  heifers 
from  four  months  old  to  yearlings.  I  have  but  30 
acres  of  land,  and  keep  three  horses  and  the  cows 
in  rough  feed,  buying  my  grain  feed.  These  cows 
have  bought  and  paid  for  themselves,  paid  part 
of  the  mortgage  and  stumped  10  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  $110  for  powder  alone,  built  a  barn  costing 
$300  for  material,  paid  for  pump  and  pipe  to 
bring  water  300  feet  to  house  and  barn,  and  all 
old  store  debts  and  several  other  things  too  num¬ 
erous  to  mention.  So  you  see  why  it  is  that  I  can’t 
do  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  don’t  know  whether 
you  will  call  this  success  or  not,  but  if  I  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  a  success  and  getting  out  of  debt, 
I  shall  try  to  write  you  a  history  of  my  farming. 
I  have  not  had  one  cent  of  money  from  outside 
of  my  farm  to  do  what  I  have  done,  but  made 
every  cent  on  the  farm.  Hoping  you  a  big  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  the  year,  and  thanking  you  for 
your  kindness,  I  remain,  c.  F.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  always  some  folks  who 
want  more  than  one  witness.  All  right 
— here  you  are  again  : 

Helped  by  Reading. 

I  lost  the  Carman  potato  I  got  from  you,  but 
will  save  Sir  Walter,  even  if  I  have  to  take  him  to 


For  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints, 
“  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  have  remarkable 
curative  properties.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— Adi). 


Some  men  are  afraid 
of  death,  some  are 
not.  Most  of  us 
would  rather  not  meet 
the  grim  destroyer  to¬ 
day.  We  would  rather 
put  it  off  until  to-mor¬ 
row,  or  until  next 
year.  Mere  wishes  do 
not  count  for  much  in 
the  matter.  A  man 
may  not  want  to  die. 
He  may  not  want  to 
be  sick.  He  may  wislf 
and  hope  and  pi  ay 
that  he  will  not  be 
sick  nor  meet  death, 
but  wishing  and  hoping  won’t  help  him. 
It  is  what  he  does,  and  not  what  he 
wishes  that  serve  his  purpose.  If  a  man 
is  losing  flesh,  and  is  nervous,  irritable, 
sleepless  and  debilitated,  he  may  wish  he 
would  get  well,  but  one  bottle  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  will 
do  more  than  an  ocean  of  wishes.  If  a 
man  is  on  the  way  to  consumption,  he 
should  make  a  stop  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  should  put  on  brakes.  He 
needn’t  be  afraid  he  has  consumption  if 
he  will  do  the  right  thing— if  he  will 
just  take  the  right  medicine.  The  “Gold¬ 
en  Medical  Discovery  ”  cures  incipient 
and  well  developed  consumption.  Con¬ 
sumption  is  a  germ  disease  and  a  blood 
disease.  The  “Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  ”  kills  the  germs  and  purifies  the 
blood.  It  increases  the  appetite,  helps 
digestion,  makes  assimilation  perfect, 
and  so  builds  up  solid,  wholesome  flesh. 
Hundreds  of  grateful  people  afflicted 
with  consumption,  bronchial,  throat  and 
kindred  diseases,  have  testified  that  it 
has  actually  saved  their  lives.  For  the 
sake  of  the  information  they  contain, 
some  of  these  letters  have  been  included 
in  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  a  thousand  page,  illustrated 
book,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  twenty -one  (21)  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  for  mailing  onljk  Every  family 
should  have  a  copy  for  ready  reference 
in  case  of  sudden  sickness  or  accidents. 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
No.  663  Main  Street.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


“flCUlE”  SEED  DRILL 


for  Trial! 

introduce  King's  SeedB,  quickly  I 
v  — — will  send  30  regular  5c.  paperB 
W  of  King’s  Seed  (Northern,  Grown),  and  an  “Acsik  Sked  I 
Drill,”  charges  prepaid,  all  for  $1.50.  Further  particu-  ^ 
on  application.  T.  J.  KINO,  Richmond,  Va. 
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DANIEL  MYERS. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


German,  Japanese  and  Siberian  Iris. 
Double  and  Single  Pyrethrums  Varieties. 


A  Living  Object  Lesson  for  Dr.  Miles'  New 
Heart  Cure. 


HEART  DISEASE  Is  curable.  "For  over 
forty  years,"  writes  Daniel  Myers  of 
Two  Taverns,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  10,  1896, 
“I  suffered  with  heart  disease.  First  a  slight 
palpitation,  gradually  growing  worse.  Then 
shortness  of  breath,  sleeplessness,  smother¬ 
ing  sensations  and  much  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  alarmed  me  and  I  consulted  a 
physician.  Receiving  no  benefit  I  tried 
others  and  a  number 
of  remedies,  spending 
a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  finally  be¬ 
came  so  bad  that  it  was 
unsafe  for  me  to  leave 
home.  I  commenced 
using  Dr.  Miles’  Heart 
Cure  two  years  ago. 
For  eighteen  months  I  have  been  well.  Al¬ 
though  72  years  of  age  I  can  go  where  I  wish 
and  I  sleep  all  night  and  wake  up  as  cheer¬ 
ful  as  a  babe  and  completely  rested.” 

Dr.  Miles  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


LEGGETT'S 

MSS 


WILL  throw  any  dry 
powder  up  or  down  on 
Tree,  Bush  or  Vine. 

Safe,  as  the  poison 
is  kept  at  a  distance. 

Light,  and  easy  to 
work.  No  plaster  or 
water.  Duststworows 
of  potatoes,  wide  or 
narrow,  as  fast  as  a 
man  walks. 

Extension  tubes 
for  orchard  J  work 
with  each. 

Will  treat  100  trees 
per  day. 

sk  for  Leggett  &  Brother’s  Paris  Green 

IT  IS  THE  BEST.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Herbaceous  and  Tree,  Dosmegiend  Paeonies. 
Latest  Ger.,  Fr.  and  Eng.  Hybrid  Pblox, 
Rhododendrons,  Etc. 

All  described,  with  over  2.300  varieties  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Hardy  Flowers  in  a 
fully  illustrated  free  Catalogue  of  200  pafes,  with 
cultural  directions. 

THE  READING  NURSERY, 

Special  Landscape  The  Leading  New  Eng.  Nursery 

PlarmP& Estimates  JAC0B  W'  BANNING,  Prop., 
Furnished.  Reading,  Mass. 


For  Many  Years 

Well-Posted  Buyers  have 
made  our  Nurseries  their 
source  of  supply  for 

New  and  Rare 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  New  Fruit,  and 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 

And  in  consequence,  few  if  any  nurseries 
equal  ours  for  variety,  quality,  and  extent. 

All  buyers  can  get  from  us  plans  for 
arrangement  of  their  grounds.  Write  for 
our  beautiful  catalogue  and  information. 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOVELY 

SweetfiPeas. 

After  almost  a  decade  of  application  and  study  to 
the  growing  of  Sweet  Peas  for  the  Seed  Trade  of 
America  and  Europe,  we  have  condensed  our  obser¬ 
vations  and  conclusions  into  a  little  book,  profusely 
Illustrated,  entitled 

SWEET  PEA  REVIEW, 

Containing  36  pages  of  reading  matter  and  a  valu¬ 
able  chart.  Those  who  are  interested  In  the  beauti¬ 
ful  8weet  Pea,  will  find  this  publication  a  valuable 
aid  In  selecting  varieties  for  planting.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  25  CENTS. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 

427-9  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


READER 


IF  YOU 

LOVE 

choice  only. 


RARE  FLOWERS 

Ad.  ELLIS  BROS.. 


Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  tVFREE 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELLi 

Grass, Clover  orTimothy  ’ 

W©  clean  them  by  special — - 
methods  &  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds— over-run  the  farm 
—exhaust  it— A  reduce  quantity  &  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  Sef.dSeksk 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  C0.BRW“" 


HICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-sixth  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the  largest 
Collection  in  the  World  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

Including  the  new  WHITE  PEACHBLOW  POTATO,  orders  for  which  should 
be  sent  in  early,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

OS-  We  Mail  it  FREE. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


s 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

M  anu  f  acturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime  Plaster, &c 


Don’t  Waste  Any  More 


four  God-given  time  and  strength  in  growing  any  kind 
i  farm  or  garden  crop  without  using  one  of  the  Z.  Breed 
eders.  They  will  save  three-fourths  to  9-10  of  your 
e,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  one.  Thousands  of  farmers 
I  gardeners  all  over  the  U.  S.  will  testify  to  this.  Will 
•k  corn,  hills  and  all.  until  it  is  18  inches  high,  potatoes 
bt  to  10.  and  all  other  crops  in  proportion.  Will  work 
n  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  squashes,  melons, 
bages,  tomatoes,  celery,  asparagus,  strawberries,  beets, 
rots,  onions,  etc.,  etc.,  to  your  perfect  satisfaction,  and 
e  better  crops  than  by  any  other  method.  This  may 
m  impossible  to  you  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 

I  am  well  nleased  with  the  work  of  your  Weeder.  It  is  the  greatest  labor-saver  I  know  of  in  the  line  of 
p  cultivators.  I  used  mine  in  my  garden  as  well  as  in  my  corn  and  potatoes.— S.  L.  8PEBKV ,  Andover,  O. 
The  No.  4  Weeder  purchased  of  you  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  used  it  on  eight  acres  of  potatoes 
1  six  acres  of  corn  without  any  hand  hoeing,  leaving  the  ground  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  doing  the 
'k better  thanTt possibly  could  be  by  hand.  Potato  crop  averaged  235  bushels  per  acre.-three  acres 
lded  °25  bushels,  with  only  250  pounds  fertilizer  per  acre:  corn  gave  100  bushels  ears  per  acre,  and A  think 
^aioed  one-third  in  crops  by  the  use  of  the  Weeder  with  less  than  one-half  the  expense  for  cultivation. 
■  Weeder  worked  equally  well  in  strawberries  and  young  raspberry  and  currant  bushes;  in  fact,  one  must 

it’work  before  b„  e’en  fu’,,,  .be  .mean,  ...  Brook.ekf,  N.  Y. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  Weeder  this  year.  Send  to-day  for  circu- 
s  giving  full  information.  Nine  sizes  and  styles  of  walking,  riding  and  hand  weeders.  One  of  these  will 
your  case  surely.  ,  ^  lf  „  __  . 

THE  Z,  BREED  WEEDER  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MARKETS. 

Saturday,  February  20,  1897. 


BUTTEB— NEW. 

Gunnery,  Western,  extra*  . 

Western,  flists . • 

Western,  second* . 

Western,  third* . 

June  extras . 

State,  fanoy . 

Common  to  prime . 

State  dairy,  hall -firkin  tub*,  fancy 

Firsts  . 

Seoonds  . 

Half  tubs,  fancy . 

Half  tubs,  firsts . 

Half  tuDS,  fall  made . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  first*. 

Seoond* .  . 

Western  dairy,  first* . 

Second*  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  fanoy . 

Factory,  firsts . 

Factory,  seconds . 

Factory,  thirds . 

Bolls,  fresh . 

Old  butter . 


.20  0- 
.18  @19 
.16  @17 
.13  @14 
.-  @- 
.19  @- 
.13  @18 
.18  @19 
.12  @14 
.12  ®12H 
.18  @19 
.12  @17 
.14^015 
.10  @11 
.14  @15 
.11  @12 
@— 
@— 

.—  @- 
.13  ®1AH 
.10K@11« 
.  9  @10 
.  7  @  8 
.  8  @13 
.—  @— 


CHEE8E— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 12*4®— 


White,  fancy . 12)4®— 

Choice . 1194@12 

Good  to  prime . l\H®Wi 

8tate  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 

8mall,  colored,  fancy . 12  @12V6 

Small,  white,  fancy . 12  ®12H 

Small,  good  to  choice . UH®  12 

Small,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice . 10)4® — 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 10*4® — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  AH®  9)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  5  ®  AH 

Full  skims .  3  @  3% 


BUGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  do*  19)4@  — 


State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  —  @  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  19  @  — 

8tate  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  —  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  17  @  18*4 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  18)4®  — 

Western  refrigerator,  choice,  per  case.. 3  00  @3  30 

Western  refrigerator,  poor  to  good . 2  25  @3  00 

Western  limed,  defective,  per  case . 2  40  @2  70 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  50 

Western  limed,  good  to  choice,  per  do*.  12H®  13H 
FBUIT8 — GBHBN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  60 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  60 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  62 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  00@2  12 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . . . 1  00@2  00 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Nearby,  open  beads  and  common,  ner  bbll  00@  — 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  — @  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 5  50@  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  60@6  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Per  crate .  —  ®  — 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  12@1  26 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  00 

Grapes, West’n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  12@  16 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  8®  10 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@5  00 

California  navels,  per  box . 2  60@4  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box .  5  00@8  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  3  00@6  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box . 6  00@12  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  15®  76 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  26@  — 

Small,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  — @  — 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  — @  — 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  70@  76 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50@  60 

Prairie  chickens,  per  pair . 1  06@1  10 

Grouse,  Western,  prime,  per  pair .  85@  90 

Grouse  and  partridges,  Inferior,  per  pair  ...  — @  — 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  do* .  — @  — 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  do* .  — @  — 

Babbits,  per  pair .  10®  12 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  25@  36 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 3  00®4  00 

Bed  heads,  per  pair . 1  26@1  75 

Mallards,  per  pair .  70@  80 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  60@  60 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  30@  40 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  26 

Venison,  per  lb .  13®  16 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10@  11 


DBESSED  POULTBY. 


Turkeys,  mixed,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Young,  selected  hens .  12  @  12)4 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Old  toms,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Spring  ohiokens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  — 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  10  @  12 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  9  @  10 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  dry-picked,  Inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded .  8  @  8)4 

Broilers,  Philadelphia  winter,  per  lb....  16  @  23 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  8  @  — 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  8  @  8)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Del.  <&  Md., fanoy,  per  lb..  13  @  14 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —@  — 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb —  12  @  13 

Spring  ducks,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese,  Maryland,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Capons,  Phila  ,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Medium,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Small  and  mixed  weight,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  26  @2  50 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  76 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  26@1  35 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack . 1  00@1  10 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  sack . 1  40®  — 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 4  60@5  60 

8weets,  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Vineland,  per  bbl .  . 1  25®1  76 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  .  76®  1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  60®  75 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 1  50@3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6®  12 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  00@4  CO 

Bed,  per  100  .  4  00®5  00 

Bed.  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Danish,  per  ICO . 4  00@5  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  . 1  25@1  60 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz .  E0@  — 

California,  per  doz .  60®1  00 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  25®  40 

Small,  per  doz .  12@  20 

Local,  per  doz  Hat  bunches  .  75®  1  60 

Florida,  large,  per  doz  .  60®  99 

Florida,  small,  per  doz  .  70®  41 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 1  00@2  fO 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  0034  00 

Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Cuoumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  -@  — 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 1  50@2  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 5  00® 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40®  75 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25®  75 

Looal,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per)4-bbl  basket . 1  0G@3  60 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  50 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  60@6  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00@2  75 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  60@3  00 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  60@2  65 

Western  red.  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Canadian  red,  per  bbl . 2  75®  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  60®2  75 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  60®  — 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  76 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  76@  — 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  G0@4  00 

Per  basket .  — @  — 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 2  00@3  00 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@16  00 

Splnaoh.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50®  1  25 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket. .  — @  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket. . . ,  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  express,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  - 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Wax,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  76®1  75 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl....  50®  75 
Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  70 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  76@10  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  4  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Bye . 

Barley  feeding . 

Barley  malting . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . . 

Oats . 


81)4@82>4 
38  @44 
26  @33 

33  @48 

34  @36 
34  @36 
28  @28)4 
21  @21*4 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 70  @75 

No.  2 . 66  @67 H 

No.  3 . 55  @60 

Shipping . 60  @55 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @66 

Clover . 50  @55 

Salt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 90  @95 

No.  2 . 80  @85 

8hort  rye . 60  @70 

Tangled  rye  . 60  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veal*,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.. 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

Grassers . 

Spring  lambs,  each . 3 

Boasting  pigs,  10-26  lbs,  per  lb . 

Pork,  oountry  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 

Tenderloins,  per  pound . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4® 

Spanish,  shelled,  new,  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  4* 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7 

Mixed,  per  lb . 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  11 
Scfuthern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  .... 
Hlckorynuts,  new.  per  bushel  Of  60  lbs.  .2  00 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  75 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  50 


8)4® 

9 

7)4® 

8 

6  @ 

7 

4)4® 

5)4 

4  @ 

6 

—  @ 

— 

!  00  @7  00 

m® 

9 

-  @ 

— 

6  @ 

6)4 

6M@ 

m 

494© 

6)4 

■AH® 

4)4 

14  @ 

16 

AH® 

AH 

2)4® 

m 

3  @ 

AH 

2)4® 

4H® 

— 

7  @ 

9 

5  @ 

7 

-  @ 

— 

—  @ 

— 

00  @ 

— 

75  @1  00 

NTERPR1SE 

d°g-P0WER 


For  the  best  Dog  or  Sheep 
power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  Information  about 
1  the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  sawSIachinesand 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue,  For  Fodder  cut. 
Carriers  and  Drag  saw 
and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,1'  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MINARD  HARDER,  Cobleilrill,  N.  Y. 


THE 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,734  oans  of  milk, 
166  oans  of  condensed  milk  and  427  oans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.42  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


We  now  import 
Wood  Ashes 

Direct  from  Canada,  col¬ 
lected  by  our  own  employes,  in  the 
hard-wood  districts,  test  them,  and 
ship  them  out  under  our  own 
guarantee  of  strength  and  purity. 
AVhen  you  buy  wood  ashes  or  any 
other  fertilizer,  take  Prof.  Johnson’s 
advice,  and  deal  only  with  concerns 
of  known  responsibility.  Our  twenty- 
five  years  in  business,  our  ample 
capital  and  facilities,  combine  to 
make  our  guarantee  of  value.  Our 
Bowker’s 

BONE  AND  WOOD-ASH  FERTILIZER 

at  $25  per  ton  is  an  excellent  combi¬ 
nation.  Write  for  particulars. 

BOWKER 

COMPANY^ 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 


ECONOMY 

world.  DeLoaeh  Mil 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A 


Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin¬ 
gle  Machines,  Grinding 
Mills.BalingPresses,  Wat¬ 
er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
DeLoaeh  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 

U.  S.  A.,  New  York  and  St.Louis. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Wounded  and 

Paralyzed. 

AN  OLD  VETERAN  OF  THE  WAR  AFTER 
YEARS  OF  SUFFERING  HAS  A 
SHOCK  OF  PARALYSIS. 


From  the  Press ,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  David  G.  Talbot  is  a  well-known  and 
respected  citizen  of  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  residing-  at  Edmeston,  who  three 
years  ago  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  a 
wound  received  on  the  16th  of  June,  1864, 
before  Petersburg,  Va.,  while  serving 
with  the  New  York  Heavy  Artillery. 

The  following  is  his  own  account  of 
his  illness  and  convalescence,  which  will 
be  found  interesting  : 

Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1896. 

“  On  the  fifth  day  of  December,  1893, 1  was  taken 
with  a  paralytic  shock,  which  affected  the  whole 
of  the  left  side,  and  I  could  not  speak  for  three 
weeks.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  a  long  time 
and  constantly  attended  by  a  physician,  though 
little  relief  was  experienced.  My  stomach  and 
the  muscles  of  my  throat  were  much  affected.  I 
was  wounded  in  June,  1864,  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
having  then  lost  three  fingers  of  my  left  hand, 
and  that  always  affected  me  in  a  marked  degree, 
my  arm  often  becoming  numb.  I  should  state 
that  on  the  day  I  received  the  stroke,  I  had  two 
distinct  shocks,  the  first  in  the  morning,  which 
was  so  light  that  the  doctor  was  not  at  all 
alarmed,  but  the  second  nearly  finished  me  up. 
Ever  since  the  war  I  had  suffered  with  nervous 
debility  and  my  condition  was  very  bad  when  I 
was  attacked.  I  am  now  sixty  years  old  and 
hardly  dared  look  for  anything  approaching 
good  health  after  my  life  of  suffering,  but  I  saw 
so  much  said  about  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  they 


were  good  for  paralytics,  that  I  determined  to 
try  them.  This  I  did  just  one  year  and  four 
months  ago.  I  strictly  followed  directions  and 
felt  better  within  a  week.  I  am  not  the  same 
man  I  was  when  I  began  to  take  Dr.  Williams’ 
medicine.  My  old  comrade  Norton,  who  was  in 
the  same  company  and  regiment  with  me,  and 
was  a  grievous  sufferer  from  general  nervous 
debility,  at  my  recommendation  has  taken  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  and  they  have  helped  him 
wonderfully. 

“  I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  statement  is 
true  in  every  particular. 

(Signed),  David  C.  Talbot.” 

Witness,  John  C.  Lappeus. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a 
condensed  form,  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to 
the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions, 
irregularities  and  all  forms  of  weakness. 
They  build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the 
glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks. 
In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all 
cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over¬ 
work  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
loose  hulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes 
for  $2.50,  and  may  he  had  of  all  druggists, 
or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Med¬ 
icine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.Y. — Adv. 


RHEUMATISM 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

93  per  lOOO.  The  best  plants  you  ever  saw. 

RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES, 

and  other  small  fruits  cheap. 

EED  POTATOES 

SI. 50  per  barrel.  New  Varieties,  true  to 
name,  first  quality.  Northern  Grown.  OTLists  free. 

JOHN  F.  DAYTON,  WAUKON,  IOWA. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  Working  Foreman  on  a  Farm  by  an 
Englishman  accustomed  to  improved  cultivation. 
Successful  In  rearing  and  breeding  all  classes  of  live 
stock.  Address  WM.  APPLEBY,  SB,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Mf  —  nX/kf|  Position  as  Supt.  of  Stock,  Dairy  or 
fl  dflTcll  Truck  Farm;  31  years  old,  single,  good 
habits,  12  years  with  past  employer  in  Dairy  and 
Truck  Farming.  Not  afraid  to  work.  Can  furnish 
bond.  References  exchanged.  Address,  A.  J.  FBA- 
SEB,  Vernon,  Wis. 


The  New  Bovee  Potato. 

New,  Early,  Productive.  Excellent  Quality.  Our 
seed  direct  from  the  originator  last  spring.  The  dol¬ 
lar  harvester  of  the  future.  All  the  leading  varieties 
of  Potatoes.  Corn,  Oats  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Maple  Syrup.  Price  List  Free. 

J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


Salary  a  year  and  expenses.  Few 
more  traveling  general  agents  wanted. 
Address  STANDARD  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  41  N.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


pLICAP  CrARMQ  in  the  (treat  Fruit  and 
UtltHr  CM  111710  Truck  Belt  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  Peninsula.  $5  to  $25  per  acre  for 
a  first-class  home.  Write  H.  MABT1N  WBIGHT, 
Seaford,  Del. 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  3,  $2  per  barrel;  Carman  No.  1,  Sir 
William.  Great  Divide,  World’s  Fair.  Maggie  Murphy, 
Green  Mountain.  $1.75;  Butland  Bose,  American 
Wonder,  Bural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  $1.50;  Monroe 
County  Prize,  $1.25.  Terms,  Cash,  f.  o.  b. 

J.  H.  ABBOGAST,  Coral.  Montcalm  Co..  Mich. 


2nd 

Crop 


Second-Crop  Seed  Potatoes  make  early 
kinds  larger  and  earlier.  Be  first,  sure  ! 
New  Queen,  Thorburn,  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  etc.  Prices  very  low.  Free  Pam¬ 
phlet.  JOHN  C.  PEABCE  &  CO., 

430  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ONION  SEED 


—South  port  Gi.ohe  seed  only. 
HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 


SEED  DBILLS,  Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrow, 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jellitf  &  Co  .  Southport,  Ct. 


H^Pear  Trees  8c 

Grape  Vines  %c.  each  and  up,  as  to  size  and 
number  taken.  Full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock. 
Best  ref’n’S.  furnished.  LEWIS  ROESCII,  Fredonln,  s.  Y. 


UPfC  Cheap.  8ixteen  varieties.  Catalogue.  FUFC 
LbliO  o.  G.  Poultry  Yds.,  Platteville,  Wls.  1  llL|L 


That  the  Jersey  Bull,  Old 
Hickory  G.  43108  is  for  sale 
(dropped  December  20, 1894. solid 
color,  black  tongue  and  switch) ; 
that  he  Is  rich  in  the  blood  of  Stoke  Pogls  1259;  that 
he  took  first  prize  at  Chenango  County  Fair,  1896, 
against  strong  competition  (only  time  shown);  that 
every  one  of  his  calves  are  heifers;  that  the  bull  calf 
illustrated  on  first  page  of  this  paper.  January  2.  is 
also  for  sale;  that  they  are  owned  by  J.  GBANT 
MOBSE,  Hlcfeory  Hill  Farm,  Poolville,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.  This  "  ad  ”  will  not  appear  again. 


30  acres  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco-raising,  for  ipBOO,  pay¬ 
able  |10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient 
to  great  eastern  markets,  in  thickly  settled  section 
of  Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  year.  Splendid 
Water,  Schools,  Churches,  Stores,  Mills  and  desir¬ 
able  neighbors.  Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed. 
No  malaria,  mosquitoes, blizzards  or  floods.  Taxes 
and  freight  rates  low.  For  further  information 
write  to  D.  L.  Risley,  211  So.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GARNER  &  GO., 

Product  Commission  Merchant*; 

SI  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DBESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


UY 

ERRY 
OXES  °f 


32-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
mailed  FREE. 


Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Qrapes  and  Melons. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  <!fc  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


CDIIIT0  VEGETABLES 
rnUllo  produce 

Wo  receive  and  aell,  m  car  loads  or  smaller  lota, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  D AI- 
RY,  HENNERY" and~ FARM,  Market  Reports. 

References,  etc.,  free  upon  application. _ Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn’a. 

Somers,  Broth  e fT&.  Co. 


February  27 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

answers  by  dr.  f  .  l  .  kilbornk. 

Hog  Fails  to  Bleed  Right. 

11.  B.,  llourbon,  Mo. — I  butchered  a  sow  that 
was  2  years  2  mouths  and  27  days  old.  It  had  the 
swine  plague  one  year  ago  last  December,  and 
recovered  and  raised  a  litter  of  pigs  which  were 
farrowed  in  August,  1896.  After  Bhe  weaned  her 
pigs,  I  fed  her  about  a  month.  She  ate  heartily 
and  fattened  fast.  When  f  butchered  her,  she 
did  not  bleed,  and  the  flesh  in  her  neck  and 
shoulders  was  dark.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  the  meat? 

The  hog  was,  evidently,  not  success¬ 
fully  “  stuck.”  The  dark  color  of  the 
flesh  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  was  due 
to  the  settling  of  the  blood  in  the  tis¬ 
sues  because  of  the  faulty  sticking. 
There  was,  probably,  nothing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  meat  in  itself  ;  but  you  will 
find  that  it  will  not  keep  as  well  as 
though  the  sow  had  been  properly  bled. 
Neither  will  it  be  of  as  good  flavor. 

Oedema  of  Pregnancy  in  a  Cow. 

J.  II.  11.,  Cajntola,  Md. — What  shall  I  do  fora 
cow  that  seems  to  be  out  of  shape?  She  is  a 
Jersey  due  to  calve  in  three  weeks,  and  has  been 
dry  about  four  weeks.  Her  udder,  at  the  base  of 
the  teats,  is  hard  and  seems  to  be  inflamed.  Just 
in  front  of  the  udder  on  the  stomach,  is  enlarged 
very  much,  seems  hard  and  looks  red.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  corn  chops  and  bran,  equal  parts,  and  corn 
fodder. 

This  appears  to  be  a  case  of  nedema 
or  tumor  of  pregnancy,  although  the 
oedema  may  be  due  to  other  causes.  The 
condition  is  not  uncommon  in  mares 
during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  but 
is  uncommon  in  cows.  Give  the  cow  in 
her  feed  night  and  morning  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  dry  powdered  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  chlorate 
of  potash.  Also  give  20  to  30  grains 
quinine  three  times  daily.  Bathe  the 
swelling  three  or  four  times  daily  with 
water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  and 
finally  sponge  over  with  a  solution  of 
one-half  ounce  chloride  of  zinc  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  water  ;  or  a  two  to  three- 
per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Re¬ 
place  the  corn  chops  by  ground  oats,  and 
feed  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran. 

Intestinal  Worms  in  Sheep. 

W.  O.  IS.,  Breckenridge,  111.— Since  September 
last,  my  sheep  have  been  dying,  as  many  others 
in  the  community  have  also  done.  Some  have 
sold  their  entire  herds  to  keep  from  losing  all. 
The  lambs  are  attacked  first ;  they  move  about 
slowly  with  their  heads  down,  and  do  not  care 
for  company.  The  bowels  are  usually  loose. 
They  linger  from  two  to  four  weeks  and  gradually 
get  poorer,  until  they  get  down,  and  live  for  a  day 
or  two  lying  down.  I  changed  pasture  every  six 
weeks.  I  have  lost  eight  spring  lambs  and  one 
old  sheep.  Some  say  that  the  ailment  is  worms. 
What  is  a  preventive  or  cure  ? 

The  trouble  is,  probably,  due  to  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  but  what  kind  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
fatal  diseases  of  sheep  are  due  to  para¬ 
sites,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number, 
both  external  and  internal.  You  should 
have  examined  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  of  one  of  the  dead  lambs  for 
worms,  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  worms, 
if  any,  were  present.  In  the  absence  of 
any  information,  I  can  only  advise  gene¬ 
ral  treatment.  Allow  the  lambs  nothing 
to  eat  for,  at  least,  twelve  hours,  after 
which  slowly  drench  each  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  :  oil  of  turpentine,  four 
ounces  ;  raw  linseed  oil,  one  pint ;  shake 
well  together  and  make  sure  that  the 
mixture  is  well  shaken  just  before  ad¬ 
ministering.  This  quantity  will  make 
10  doses  of  two  ounces  each.  If  the  tur¬ 
pentine  be  not  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  oil,  it  will  be  liable  to  blister  the 
mouth  and  throat,  or,  possibly,  to 
strangle  the  animal.  The  medicine 
should  be  followed  by  a  light  diet  for  24 
hours,  after  which  a  mild  physic  may  be 
given  to  advantage,  if  not  already 
purged.  For  this  purpose,  give  two 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  one- 
half  pint  of  warm  water,  or  two  ounces 
of  castor  oil  as  a  drench.  In  drenching 
sheep,  the  animal  should  be  placed  on 
its  haunches  and  held  between  the  knees 
of  an  assistant  (or  by  the  operator  him¬ 
self  standing  astride  over  the  sheep)  and 
the  medicine  slowly  poured  into  the 
mouth  while  the  head  is  raised.  For 


larger  sheep,  the  above  doses  should  all 
be  increased  one-half. 

A  moderate  grain  ration  should  be  fed 
the  sheep,  to  consist,  in  part,  of  ground 
oats  or  wheat  bran  with  middlings, 
ground  wheat,  a  little  corn  meal  or 
other  grain.  Pure  drinking  water 
should  be  supplied.  As  a  general  tonic 
and  preventive  against  the  worms,  mix 
one  pound  common  salt,  one-half  pound 
each  powdered  gentian  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  one-fourth  pound  dry 
powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  and  give  two 
to  three  teaspoonfuls  once  daily  to  each 
lamb  by  feeding  with  the  grain  ration. 
It  is  usually  well  to  repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  six  to 
eight  days. 

Hog  Pasture  in  Virginia. 

A.  IS.  L.,  Upperville,  Va.—l  have  two  fields  of 
about  three  acres  each  that  I  wish  to  make  into 
a  hog  pasture  for  use  this  coming  summer.  I 
think  of  sowing  one  with  a  mixture  of  rye,  oats, 
barley,  sand  vetch  and  Crimson  clover;  the  other 
with  Australian  salt-bush.  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  Will  salt-bush  spread  and  get  where  I  do 
not  want  it  ? 

Ans. — I  do  not  think  that  the  mixture 
A.  B.  L.  purposes  to  sow  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  hog  pasture.  The  oats,  rye 
and  sand  vetch  will  make  fair  grazing 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  but  Crimson 
clover  sown  in  the  spring  would  not 
make  sufficient  growth  to  be  of  any  use. 
As  for  the  Australian  salt-bush,  neither 
our  soil  nor  climate  is  adapted  to  it. 
Along  with  the  high  recommendations, 
it  has  a  bad  name,  and  while  it  may  be 
allowed  on  arid  or  alkali  soils,  where 
little  else  will  grow,  I  would  not  favor 
its  use  here,  where  it  may  grow  just 
well  enough  to  be  a  pestiferous  weed. 
Of  such  we  have  plenty  already.  If  it  is 
the  custom  of  A.  B.  L.  to  pasture  his 
pigs,  I  would  suggest  a  yearly  rotation. 
Divide  the  area  set  apart  for  hogs  into 
lots — one,  two,  three,  four  and  five. 
Have  in  these  respectively,  Crimson 
clover,  Red  clover,  cow  peas,  Soja  beans 
and  Jerusalem  artichokes.  This  will 
give  feed  continuously  for  the  year. 
Sow  the  Crimson  clover  in  August,  but 
the  hogs  should  not  be  turned  into  it 
till  early  spring.  From  then  till  June, 
it  will  afford  the  finest  pasture  that  can 
be  desired.  Sows  with  their  litters  of 
pigs  will  thrive  and  do  well  on  Crimson 
clover  alone.  The  Red  clover  should  be 
sown  by  itself  in  September.  It  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  Crimson  clover  is 
past.  As  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
frost,  sow  the  Soja  beans  in  rows  two 
feet  apart,  and  cultivate  and  plant  the 
artichokes.  When  the  weather  is  warm, 
sow  together  the  Whippoorwill  and 
Black  cow  peas  ;  the  one  matures  early, 
the  other  late.  By  August  1,  the  cow 
peas  will  have  their  first  pods  ripe,  and 
will  be  ready  to  use.  The  Soja  beans 
will  come  in  later,  and  with  very  little 
additional  food  to  the  hogs  will  make 
prime  pork.  One  needs  to  be  somewhat 
careful  when  the  hogs  are  first  turned 
into  the  Soja  beans.  It  is  best  not  to  let 
them  eat  all  they  will  for  a  few  days,  as 
a  full  feed  before  they  are  used  to  the 
beans  will  sometimes  kill  them.  Then 
let  the  sows  work  at  the  artichokes 
through  the  winter.  They  yield  abund¬ 
antly  in  this  climate,  and  frost  is  hardly 

ever  so  severe  that  the  pigs  cannot 
easily  root  them  out.  Alternate  the 
crops  in  the  first  four  lots,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  yield  of  each  will  in¬ 
crease  every  year.  If  the  artichokes  are 
not  eaten  too  close,  they  will  not  need 
replanting.  The  greatest  trouble  with 
them  is  to  eradicate  them  when  you 
wish  to  do  so,  still  it  can  be  done.  As 
A.  B.  L.  has  not  the  Crimson  clover  or 
Red  clover  this  year  for  early  grazing, 
he  will  have  to  sow  oats  or  something 
of  the  kind,  but  give  thick  seeding. 
Virginia.  A.  r.  bellwoop 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


THINK  OF  THE 
LITTLE  THINGS 


about  the  house  that  would  be  un¬ 
proved  by  being  painted.  Painting 
is  not  (lie  hard  work  it  used  to  be.  You  can  get 
just  the  color  you  want,  mixed,  ready  to  use,  and  no 
matching  of  colors,  no  fussing,  no  trouble.  Open  the  can, 
stir  the  paint,  dip  in  the  brush  and  go  to  painting.  Tn  the  time  it  took 
to  mix  paints,  by  the  old  methods,  you  can  now  have  the  work  well  finished. 

One  kind  of  paint  will  not  do  for  a  house,  table,  buggy  and  a  bath  tub  any 
more  than  one  kind  of  cloth  would  answer  for  all  sorts  of  clothing. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  are  made  for  all  purposes. 

one  paint  for  all  surfaces,  but  a  different  paint  for  each  surface. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Family  Paint  i8hej“"£e  biseboTr^eS 

It  lias  an  oil  finish  that  can  be  washed.  It  is  made  in  twenty-one  colors. 

Our  booklet  “  Paint  Points  ”  is  a  good  thing  for  you  to  hnve.  It  tells 
many  interesting  t  hings  about  paints— good  and  bad  paints,  it  tells  what  to 
paint  and  how  to  paint  it.  It  is  free.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Not 


CLEVELAND.  CHICAGO. 

FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS, 


New  York.  Montreal. 

MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


4— Copyright  1897— The  Bates-Whitman  Co.,  N.Y.— 689. 


KGS  AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAt 


Fat  &  Milk 

You  wnnt  it  all.  Reid’s  Peerless  Creamery  cools  milk  quickest.;  raises 
most  cream.  The  cans  are  in  pairs — wide  space  between  and  at  rear 
affords  largest  cooling  surface.  May  be  used  with  water  only.  Fau¬ 
cets  are  underneath  and  straight — easy  to  clean.  The  advantages  of 

PEERLESS 

CREAMERY 

are  all  explained  in  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of  creameryand  dairy 
supplies  that  you  may  have  free  by  sending  your  name  and  address  to 

!  A.  H.  REID,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  and  ELGIN,  ILL. 


REID’S 
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Agents  Wanted 
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CATCHES  ROADMASTERS 

Last  spring  several  farmers  on  the  line  of  a  big 
railroad  rebelled  against  barbed  wire,  and  demanded 
boardfences.  They  compromised  on  the  Page,  first 
the  company  had  used.  Our  man  lately  called  on  the 
Roadmaster,  who  wanted  him  to  "see  those  fanners, 
who  would  hug  and  kiss  you,  and  I’ve  got  to  havt? 
25  miles  on  my  division.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 
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CHEAP  Ilf  A  TED  DDflflC  >"t  affected 
STRONG.  TV  A  I  EH  I  nUUl  ■  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  it  cheapest,  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO..  CAMDEN’.  N.  J. 


THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag 
/  Get  hisnewcatalogue.  It; 
tells  all  about  The  Best 
i  Farm  Fence  Made. 


a  Farm  _ 

f  W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


The 


“HARTMAN’pilket  FENCE 

gls  intended  for  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeter-j 
J  ies,  Churches  &  Schools.  Stronger,  hand - 

< 

* 
t 


M  »JLK  »  .t  t.».r.K.TJLg..TJLJL»..T  T  T  T  BJtJL JLl 


J  somer  and  CHEAPER  than  either  wood  or  iron, 
j  Boos  not  mar  but  rather  adds  beauty  to  the  lawn  or  J 
•(  garden.  When  set  with  our  Self  Anchoring  Steel 

t(Pc  ’  ['•  ’  .  1 

lor  circulars  &  prices. 

Ellwood  City,  Pa.  I 

1315  Manhattan  Bldg,  | 
Chicago. 


El  widths  of  pickets.  Write 

ARTMAN  MFC.  CO., 

]  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Tnrinnry 


yrarrarinrgyran 


(T I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
d)!U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK. O. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  1 1  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 

holXyTmTck 


SINGLE  WIRE 

will  not  stand  your  wintry  blasts  nor  summer's  heat. 
’Tls  cable  wire  that  will  never  tire.  LOW  COST, 
quickly  and  easily  built,  and  pleasant  to  look  at,  Is 
wtiat  makes  our  machine  so  popular.  Free  sample 
and  free  information. 

EUREKA  FENCE  COMPANY 

HO  A’  T,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


d® 


««HINE5srBE™~,s,,c. 
cJJPERI0R  MFG.CO.  Martinsvm  i  f.O 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Frlces. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York.  Pa. 


The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 

Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 

Work  Is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 
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LIVE  STOCK  HATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Shorts  or  Middlings  for  Pigs. 

II.  .1.  B.,  Vermilion,  III. — Will  It  pay  to  buy 
shorts  at  45  cents  per  100  pounds  to  slop  pigs,  or 
would  I  better  grind  my  16-cent  corn  to  feed  them? 
If  I  slop  with  shorts  would  I  better  use  old-pro- 
cess  linseed  meal  at  $1.25  per  100  pounds  1  If  so, 
how  much  ? 

Ans. — I  suppose  that,  by  shorts,  H.  J. 
B.  means  what  is  usually  called  mid¬ 
dlings.  I  have  such  strong  faith  in  their 
use,  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  grow 
pigs  without  them,  especially  during  the 
winter.  The  trouble  with  corn  alone,  is, 
that  it  does  not  supply  the  needed  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  pig  to  build  up  its  system; 
it  is  too  heating,  and  contains  too  much 
fat.  The  bone  and  muscle  the  system 
needs,  are  found  in  the  shorts  or  mid¬ 
dlings.  Most  pig  feeders  feed  middlings 
alone,  because  they  are  too  pasty  to  mix 
into  slop  readily.  In  my  own  practice, 
I  mix  bran  and  middlings,  the  bran 
being  equally  valuable  with  the  mid¬ 
dlings,  to  build  up  the  muscular  and  bone 
structure.  My  usual  practice  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  two  feeds,  is  to  buy  one  sack  of 
middlings,  and  two  of  bran,  and  empty 
in  a  bin  together ;  this  gives  about  an 
equal  weight  of  each.  Shoveling  out  of 
the  bin  as  needed,  does  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  mixing,  if  the  sacks  have  been 
emptied  regularly,  one  of  middlings  to 
two  of  bran.  I  pour  into  troughs  dry, 
and  empty  over  it  about  the  same  amount 
in  volume  of  dairy  or  kitchen  slops, 
and  let  the  pigs  mix  as  they  eat.  This 
is  fed  twice  a  day,  also  ear  corn.  I  have 
30  shoats  that  will  average  75  pounds ; 
they  are  fed  one-half  bushel  of  mid¬ 
dlings,  or  a  little  more  twice  a  day,  and 
from  two  to  three  ears  of  corn,  each  a 
day  ;  they  have  the  run  of  a  clover  field 
and  get  some  clover.  Fed  in  this  way, 
they  will  grind  the  corn  properly,  and 
more  cheaply  than  the  mill  will  do  it. 
There  is  no  profit  in  grinding  corn  for 
pigs.  The  grinding  adds  nothing  to  it  ; 
if  the  pigs  have  this  other  feed  with  it 
they  will  properly  masticate  and  digest 
it  when  they  take  it  from  the  cob.  It 
will  not  pay  to  use  oil  meal  at  the  price 
named.  The  bran  and  middlings  will 
give  a  profit  from  their  use,  besides, 
they  will  add  to  the  thrift  of  the  pigs, 
and  also  enable  them  to  get  more  benefit 
from  the  corn  consumed.  The  manner 
of  feeding  saves  the  labor  usually  ex¬ 
pended  in  mixing  slop,  and  more  than 
that,  it  is  always  fresh  and  sweet.  The 
pigs  should  be  fed  on  fields  where  the 
manure  will  not  be  lost. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

A  Corn  Fertilizer  from  Hen  Manure. 

B.  T.  N.,  Elizabeth ,  N.  ./.—Three  years  ago,  I 
bought  a  100-acre  farm  in  central  New  Jersey 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  State.  After  the  first  year,  I 
decided  to  stock  the  farm  fully,  and  now  have  32 
cattle  (young  and  old),  40  hogs  and  8  horses,  be¬ 
sides  about  200  chickens.  As  we  can  buy  western 
grain  cheaper  than  we  can  raise  it,  I  have  aimed, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  my  efforts  to  raising 
hay  and  ensilage  with  the  addition  of  soiling 
crops  for  summer  feeding,  and  I  wish  to  arrange 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  results  from  such 
crops.  We  have  removed  all  fences  and,  in  order 
to  work  to  the  best  advantage,  we  plant  in  rows 
the  full  length  of  the  farm  (north  and  south), 
which  materially  saves  time  in  turning  and  also 
saves  land.  Last  year,  we  had  corn  in  three  ad¬ 
joining  Helds  which  we  wish  to  plant  again  to 
corn  next  year.  One  of  these  Helds  was  sown  with 
Crimson  clover  at  the  last  cultivation,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  completely  with  this  beautiful 
green  winter  mantle.  The  next  field  was  sown  to 
rye  (for  green  fodder)  as  soon  as  the  corn  was 
removed,  and  that  has  made  a  heavy  growth, 
also.  The  third  Held  is  uncovered,  being  simply 
corn  stubble.  I  wish  to  remove  the  clover  and 
rye,  either  for  green  fodder  or  to  put  in  the  silo 
by  May  1,  so  as  to  get  the  land  ready  to  plant  corn 
May  10.  What  would  you  recommend  as  the  best 
fertilizer  to  sow  with  the  corn?  We  shall  cover 
the  stubble  piece  with  barnyard  manure  before 
spring,  and  if  possible,  would  like  to  use  the 
same  fertilizer  for  each  piece  as  each  row  runs 
over  each.  How  can  we  best  use  our  poultry 
manure?  We  have  about  150  bushels  mixed  with 
enough  land  plaster  to  keep  it  well. 


with  green  rye  as  spring  feed  or  ensi¬ 
lage.  If  you  wish  to  use  a  home  mix¬ 
ture,  you  can  make  one  from  cotton-seed 
meal,  dissolved  rock,  ground  bone,  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  You 
might  use  the  hen  manure  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  making  a  corn  fertilizer. 
Crush  and  fine  the  dry  manure.  Yon 
may  grind  it  if  you  have  a  mill,  or  crush 
it  with  a  heavy  shovel  on  a  hard  floor, 
and  screen  it  over  a  wire  screen  with  a 
fine  mesh.  Mix  in  about  the  following 
proportions  :  400  pounds  of  hen  manure, 
150  pounds  of  dissolved  rock,  250  pounds 
of  ground  bone,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  150  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  100  pounds  of  plaster  or  dry  earth 
The  best  way  to  use  large  quantities  of 
hen  manure  is  to  crush  and  mix  it  in 
this  way.  We  consider  it  better  for  corn 
than  for  any  other  crop. 

Curinq  Hams  and  Bacon. 

Several  Subscribers. — What  is  a  good  method  of 
curing  hams  and  bacon  ? 

Ans  — Several  good  methods  are  given 
both  with  and  without  brine.  They  differ 
principally  in  the  different  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  used.  One  is,  for 
every  100  pounds  of  meat,  take  eight 
pounds  of  salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpeter, 
1)4  pound  of  sugar,  and  four  gallons  of 
water.  Pack  the  meat  after  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cool,  in  a  clean,  sweet  barrel, 
make  a  pickle  of  the  above  and  pour 
over  it  when  cold.  Three  or  four  weeks 
are  usually  long  enough  for  it  to  remain 
in  pickle.  Some  use  molasses  instead  of 
sugar,  and  some  use  neither.  After  being 
sufficiently  salted,  take  out,  rinse,  let 
drain  for  a  day,  and  then  smoke  with 
cobs  or  hickory  wood — the  directions 
always  specify  hickory.  Some  salt  by 
rubbing  the  meat  daily  until  sufficiently 
salted  without  making  the  brine.  Fine 
salt  must  be  used  in  this  case,  while 
rock  salt  will  do  in  the  other.  A  prepa¬ 
ration  is  now  advertised  for  rubbing  the 
hams  instead  of  smoking  them,  but  we 
have  had  no  experience  with  it. 


Don’t  Givk  up  the  Cows. — How  is  this 
for  seven  days  ?  I  have  been  milking 
four  cows  ;  two  of  them  are  two-year- 
olds.  The  amount  of  butter  made  in 
the  seven  days  was  42  pounds,  and  I  sold 
50  quarts  of  milk.  My  grain  ration  is 
two  quarts  of  bran,  two  quarts  of  glu¬ 
cose,  one  pint  of  corn  meal  per  cow, 
twice  a  day,  and  a  bundle  of  corn  stalks 
twice  a  day  per  cow.  Is  there  a  better 
grain  ration  I  could  give  that  would  re¬ 
turn  me  more  money  ?  If  there  is,  tell 
me,  as  I  would  like  to  learn  all  I  can  1 
don’t  pretend  to  know  it  all.  j.  k.  l. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A  constant  cough  wears  anybody’s  strength  away. 
A  sure  remedy  is  found  in  Dr  1).  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


A  Separator  Experience 

CAN  YOU  NOT  PROFIT  BY  IT? 


Norwalk,  Ohio,  Jan.  2,  1897. 

“The  command  on  which  hang  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  is  ‘Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you.’  Hence,  in  obedience  to 
that  command,  I  wisli  to  inform  others  that  after 
three  months’  use  of  an  Alpha  4  Haby’  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  we  believe  it  to  be  a  crowning 
success,  and  the  qoal  of  all  butter-makers.  A 
trial  of  the  4  Haby’  is  all  the  evidence  needed  in 
the  case.  We  are  now  certain  of  nearly  7  lbs.  of 
butter  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  let  the 
weather  be  hot  or  cold,  dog-days  or  snowy  holi¬ 
days.  With  the  use  of  the  4  Haby’  it  is  less  labor 
to  care  for  the  milk  of  ten  cows  than  that  of  one 
with  the  hand  skim-milk  pan  system.  We  feel 
under  many  obligations  to  the  De  Laval  agent 
for  calling  us  out  of  the  corn  Held  to  sell  us  a 
‘Baby.”’  J.  S.  Tilton. 

Send  for  “Baby”  Catalogue,  No.  246. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street. 

CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder 
garget,  etc.  Mail,  60c.  Scott’s  H.  P.  Co*,  Rochester  N  Y 


Ans  — If  you  wish  to  buy  the  mixed 
goods,  we  would  suggest  some  standard 
brand  of  corn  fertilizer.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  the  difference  in  the 
field  of  rye  and  that  of  Crimson  clover. 
We  doubt  whether -you  will  be  satisfied 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  I  OR  sample  copy  of  ' 

,  CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURf  . 

IA  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLl E8.  Valuable 
hook  on  Bee.  aim.  FREE  to  each  one  who  men- 

tlon.  thl.  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


TIorse  Owners  Should.  Use 


GOMB  AULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 

Gxcluslvo- 


EUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINC 


ly  by  J.  H. 
Gombault 
ox-Veterb 
nnry  Sud 
geon  to 

tllO  French 
Government 
Stud. 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Safest 
beat  BLISTER  overused.  Takes  the  place  of  all  Hid 
ments  for  mildor  severe  action.  Removes  uUUuuchcii 
Or  lilcinlahcs  from  Hornes  or  Cuttle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprulns,  Sore  Thront,  Lie.,  it  is  iuvaluablo. 

WE  GUARANTEE  Caustic  baMM 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottlu  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixiuro  ever  made. 

F.vory  bottlo  of  Cgustlc  Balsam  sold  is  Warren. 

ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottlo.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc,  Address  ' 

THE  LAWKKNCK-WILLTAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

ESBBKBWBnnBB 


ABORTION 


Costs  nothing 
to  know  how. 


CLEANED 


OTT'T  MOORE  BROS 
W  ^  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Th*  CONVEX 
OEHORNER 

_  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana.Pa. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO., 

DEC’ATUlt,  ILL. 


FASTER  EGGS,. 

EGG.9  FOlt  HATCHING — EGGS 
FOft  MARKET— doubled  in 
quuntity  and  improved  in 
quality  by  feeding  hens 
green  cut  bone  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  GREEN 
BONE  CUTTER. 
Only  cutter  awarded 


■u.r~n,  v,— premium  at 
World’s  Fair.  Cuts  easier,  finer 
and  faster  than  others.  FREE 
circular  uud  prices.  .  Address.... 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vksky  Stiiekt,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  haj 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal,  etc.  Large  catnlogii 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Ground  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal.  Granulated  Bone,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 
Calcite,  Crushed  Flint.  Send  for  Price  hist. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


THE  JOY  OF  SUCCESS 

is  sure  to  follow  the  use  of  tin 

New  Successful  Incubator 

Its  just  likoiuakingnny  other  suri 
and  good  investment.  Regulate) 
its  heating  to  a  nicety;  needs  nc 
watching;  generates  its  owi: 
moisture.  Hatches  every  egg  I  hul  i  ni 
-  to  hatched.  Bold  under  a  positive 
, — .  --»»  guaranty.  All  about  it  in  Book  on 

nr£Uii‘il'.lu  Au!l.^^!0u  -Ey-  ^eJit  for6c  in  stamps.  Address 

OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  U0,  DES  MOINES,  IA, 


HATCH  Chickens  °v«Te*ML 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  In  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Orst-clus*  Hatcher  made. 
«E«.  II.  STAHL, 

1 1 4  tol  2a  S.  6  th  St.  Oil  In  <v.  III. 


vviint  is  the  Best  Incubator!  Huokcy 
-i  ||!»i  Hatcher  of  course.  We  not  only  guarai 
r-is11’0  If’  don ’t  ask  1  cent  unless  you’i 
j  satisfied.  We  make  Self  Regulating  gum 
/ail teed  Incubators  fort!).  Send  4e  for.No.  23 cal 
j  nlogue.  Buckeye  Iucubntor  Co.,  Springfield,  (J 


the  improved 

VICTOR  Incubat 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Ahsolc 
eclf-rcgaUtlag.  The  simplest,  i 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-olass  Hat, 
■  1°  tne  market*  Clrculum  b'S* ipif 

GEO.  EHTKI, 


1 45 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,  ! 


907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farm,  Edgeworth,  P.F.W.&C.R.R 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 


Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

EliLiERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


VYUUULA11U  rAnlYI  superior  quality. 

J.  E.  WING,  Manager,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  8EWAIID,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Berkshires&P.  Chinas 

choice  blood;  60  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Positively  hard  times 
prices.  Young  Boars  and  Sows 
not  akin,  all  ages. 
Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


HAMILTON  &  CO. 


PIGS 


—Poland  Chinas  and  Chester  White  Pigs. 
Reg.#  stock.  Pigs  all  ages.  Farmers 
prices.  ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Pa. 


Poland-China  Swine 


bred  up  In  tho 

-  . - . - - —  w  velvet.  Boars 

ready  for  service,  $10  to  $60.  Sows  bred.  Catalogue. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


FRRQ  that  Win  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
LUUO  dottes.Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Best 
is  choapest.  Brookskle  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.J 


BROWN  LEGHORNS 

sittings,  $2.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


J.  D.  8ouder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons. 
Eggs,  $1  15;  $3  I!  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


Rnnl(  Frpp  22  varletles  Poultry  — Buff  and  other 
DUVUlll/D  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $(>  per  100;  1.000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  BoxD  ,  Washington,  N.J. 


The  Manila”  Incubators  &  Brooders 

New  Style  for  1897. 

Loads  them  all  for  economy,  finish, 
durability,  and  simplicity.  Perfect¬ 
ly  regulated.  Warranted  In  every 
particular,  and  sold  with  privilege 
of  returning  and  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  If  not  as  represented. 

E  i?“  Send  5  cents  for  Catalogue. 

Marilla  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 

MARILLA,  N.  Y. 


I 


be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address. 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  lurgest  breeders  in  the  world  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 

PEAIBIE  STATE  I1TCB.  CO.  Homer  City,  Pa. 

BIGPERCENTAGE  from  fertile  eggs 

is  what  every  poultryman  wants,  and 
this  can  lie  most  surely  secured  with  the 
MONITOR  INCUBATOR.  Proven 
in  our  8(1  lx.  catalog;  sent  for  4c.  stamps. 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  64  Race  st.BRISTOL.Conn. 


!  A  GOlyD  DOI^LrARj 

jis  about  the  actual  worth  of  , 
Jour  new  book  on  Incubation  1 
and  Poultry.  Contains  a  full  1 
and  complete  description  of  < 

ir  *  Yh!  f?ebable„lncubator 1 

y  &  the  Brooder  of  same  name,  i 
yr  together  with  cuts  and  in-, 
-  Btructions  for  build’g  poultry  . 
„„  In.  *.  7u  hoi?HeH  ,lnrl  much  of  interest  and 
(Sri  mii  c  ?«2iiiSffi krymnn.  Sent  on  rec’pt  of  10c 

CO.-QUINCY-ILLS" 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slllus- 

trated  St  fully  described 
i  nmy  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 
poultrymen  *  intending 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese  ;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6ci  nstamps 

5.  COOS,  Bex  43  Huntley,  III- 


^THERE’S  MONEY  IN  IT 

The  poultry  business  pays  when  con- 
Lducted  under  the  rules  laid  down  in 

lour  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  &. 
’CATALOGUE  FOR  1897.  Hand 
somely  printed  in  colors,  giving  cuts 
and  description  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  fowls.  Plans  for  poultry  houses, 
tested  remedies  and  price  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  Worth  many 
ill, dollars.  Sent  for  10c.  stamps  or  silver 
[I.  postpaid  THE  J.W.  MILLER  CO. 
Box  144.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

ol  Fancy  Poultry  for  1897,  extra  lino  this  year.  A 
complete  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  It  tells  about 
the  business,  shows  the  finest  chickens  and  de¬ 
scribes  them  all.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  (from 
best  strains)  calendar  for  ’97  on  cover,  only  6  cts. 

GrMr’sGermicidee^^^,?^ 

etc.  Guaranteed  to  Kill  Lice.  Good  for  roup,  Rapes,  etc, 
sample  box  (5  oz.)  by  mail  10c.  H.  II.  GKKIDKK,  Florin,  Pa. 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY. 

POUQ  ANn  INCUR ATRRQ _ _  ’ 


A  EQQS  AND  INCUBATORS. 

iAAt  Reduced  Prices., 

Our  Mammoth  Illustrated  Hutu- 1 

lug uc  contains  76  large  pages  of  I 
Fancy  Poultry,  Incubators, Rrood- 
ers  ami  a  full  line  of  Poultry  Supplies. 

TSI  COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  BOOK 

48  pages  fully  illustrated,  practical,  complete  and  to  the 
golnL.  Worth  Dollars  to  poultry  raisers.  THESE  TWB 
aid  to  any  address  for  only  16c 

Freeport,  III,,  U.  s.  A. 


"  V*UI  LU 

ore^t  j^E^M  a  Ice 
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Oats,  Barley  and  Wheat  for  Iowa. 

J.  M.,  Eveland,  la.— What  varieties  of  oats, 
spring  wheat  and  barley  will  do  the  best  on 
prairie  and  hazelbrush  land  that  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  grow  large,  soft  straw  with  tendency 
to  ruBtand  fall?  Where  can  the  seed  be  obtained? 

Ans. — We  have  obtained  the  best  re¬ 
sults  under  the  conditions  named  from 
the  oats  known  as  the  Early  Champion. 
This  variety  has  fine,  stiff  straw,  matures 
about  a  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  or¬ 
dinary  varieties,  and  is  not  so  much  in¬ 
clined  to  lodge  on  rich  soil.  Seed  may 
be  obtained  from  the  B.  A.  Lockwood 
Grain  Company,  of  Ames,  la.  I  would 
recommend  the  Mansury  barley  ;  this 
has  been  tested  at  our  station  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  and  has  given 
uniformly  good  results.  Seed  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  or  from  the  Iowa  Seed  Company,  of 
Des  Moines,  la.  We  have  not  grown  any 
spring  wheat  lately,  but  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  winter  wheat  instead.  The  Turkish 
Red  winter  wheat  seems  to  be  hardy  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  this  State,  and  at 
this  place,  the  yield  averages  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  variety  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  the  crop 
is  much  more  reliable,  c.  F.  cuktiss. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Canada  ;  Balanced  Ration. 

S  .  Pori  Elgin ,  (hit.  —Would  Crimson  clover  do 
well  as  far  North  as  this?  We  are  about  opposite 
Saginaw,  in  Michigan.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  T  saw  that  it  grew  well  on  sandy  land  at 
WaterdowD,  ODt.,  near  Hamilton,  nearly  100  miles 
farther  South.  Will  you  make  up  a  standard 
ration  for  a  cow  weighing  about  900  pounds,  of 
the  following  ingredients,  the  ration  to  be  for 
producing  the  largest  How  of  milk,  or  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  fat:  Bran,  middlings,  oats 
chopped,  barley  meal,  and  pea  meal,  with  either 
corn  stalks  or  Timothy  hay  separately  and  mixed? 
This  is  the  kind  of  feed  largely  used  here,  though 
ensilage  is  coming  into  use  more  each  year. 

Ans. — The  chances  are  against  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  your  latitude,  but  we  would 
certainly  try  it.  Sow  it  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible,  and  get  all  possible 
growth  in  the  summer  and  fall.  In  this 
way,  you  may  find  it  profitable,  even 
though  it  be  winterkilled.  We  would 
use  the  grain  in  about  the  following 
proportions  by  weight :  Three  parts  bran 
and  one  part  each  middlings  and  pea 
meal.  We  would  feed  eight  pounds  of 
this  mixture,  five  pounds  of  the  hay  and 
15  of  the  stalks.  If  the  stalks  could  be 
cut  up  and  steamed  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  them  in  a  closed  box,  they 
would  give  better  results. 

A  Churn  for  Whole  Milk. 

V.  S.,  Pennsylvania. — Which  of  the  various 
churns  used  for  hand  churning  is  the  best,  easiest 
to  run  and  clean  ?  I  want  a  new  churn,  and  wish 
to  buy  the  best,  and  one  large  enough  to  churn 
the  milk  from  five  cows.  We  do  not  skim  our  milk, 
but  churn  all  the  milk  and  cream  together  so  as 
to  get  a  first-class  article  of  buttermilk,  which 
sells  readily  among  our  customers  at  10  cents  per 
gallon  the  year  ’round,  and  brings  fully  as  much 
as  the  butter  does.  Is  there  any  sort  of  engine 
made  that  is  perfectly  safe  from  blowing  up  that 
will  do  the  work  of  a  one-horse  tread  power,  cost 
not  to  exceed  $50  ?  I  have  had  some  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  two-minute  churn  makers,  and  find 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  send  tbeir  churns  to 
be  tested,  but  want  you  to  take  their  say-so, 
which  is  a  proof  to  me  that  there  is  a  screw  loose 
somewhere. 

Ans. — We  have  found  the  Rectangular 
churn  very  good  for  churning  the  whole 
milk.  We  would  use  that  or  the  Davis 
swing.  We  have  never  heard  of  an  en¬ 
gine  that  could  be  bought  new,  for  $50. 
We  have  no  confidence  in  churns  that 
are  said  to  bring  the  butter  in  two 
minutes.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  such  rapid  churning.  The 
buttermilk  may  be  richer,  but  that  is 
•just  what  the  buttermaker  does  not 
want. 

Alfalfa  in  Western  New  York. 

F.  D.  11- ,  Nelson ,  N.  Y.  —  What  is  the  best 
method  of  preparing  ground  for  seeding  to  Alfalfa 
for  a  permanent  soiling  crop  ?  How  much  seed 
per  acre  ?  Should  it  be  sown  separately  or  with 
another  crop  like  oats  to  get  the  best  results  ? 

Ans.' — Alfalfa  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring  after  danger  of  severe  frost  is 
past,  and  when  the  ground  would  be 
considered  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  planting  garden  seeds.  The  seed 
should  not  be  sown  except  on  soil  which 
has  been  thoroughly  prepared,  for  it  is 


of  importance  to  secure  a  dense  and 
uniform  stand,  especially  if  hay  is  to  be 
made.  The  treatment  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  season  should  have  been  such  as 
to  have  most  effectually  subdued  all 
weeds  and  caused  the  sprouting  and 
destruction  of  all  the  seeds  in  the 
ground.  A  field  reasonably  free  from 
weeds  that  has  been  plowed  early  the 
previous  fall  and  seeded  to  rye,  should 
be  in  good  condition  after  the  rye  has 
been  plowed  under  in  May  and  the  soil 
harrowed  into  a  mellow  condition,  the 
surface  being  finished  with  an  Acme  or 
other  light  harrow.  In  short,  a  field 
should  be  prepared,  so  far  as  possible, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  garden  crop.  We 
consider  it  best  to  sow  not  less  than  30 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  especially  when 
it  is  sown  broadcast.  Often  20  pounds 
will  give  a  good  stand  if  sown  with  a 
drill.  Where  a  seed  crop  only  is  desired, 
20  pounds  per  acre  will  be  ample.  The 
seed  should  not  be  sown  with  grain. 
Occasionally  a  good  catch  is  secured 
when  Alfalfa  is  sown  with  oats,  but 
often  the  young  plants  are  killed  by 
the  sun  after  the  grain  is  cut. 

Geneva  Ex.  Station,  w.  p.  wheeler 


Corn 

is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

Q3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 

Have  stood  practical  farm 
tests  for  twenty-five  years. 
Their  sale  has  increased  in 
that  time  from  nothing  to 
over  30,000  tons  a  year. 
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THE 


Bowker  Fertilizer  Company 

possesses  ample  capital  and 
experience  to  produce  fertil¬ 
izers  of  unsurpassed  crop- 
producing  value  economi¬ 
cally,  and  hence  at  low 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

See  local  agents,  or  address 

BOWKER 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 
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FERTILIZERS 

r  have  earned  a  splendid  reputation  as 

GREAT  GRASS  GROWERS 

The  first  season’s  crop  is  usually  so  much  in-  \ 
creased  by  using  Bradley’s  Fertilizer  as  to  repay  V 
the  entire  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  while  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  land  for 
many  years.  No  one  can  afford  to 

Reseed  to  Crass, 

Top  Dress  Mowings, 

Renew  Pasture  Lands, 
or  Seed  Down  Lawns, 

without  using  these  productive  fertilizers,  whose 
merits  have  been  proven  by  36  years’  testing. 

Send  to  us  for  free  copy  “  Bradley  s  A  incrican 
Farmer and  thus  secure  convincing  testimony. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Augusta,  Ga.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

im. 
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A  Natural 


FERTILIZERS 


Fertilizer 


for  all  kinds  of 

Field  and  Carden 

Crop.  Supplied  In  car- 
Ifin  load  lots,  direct  from  Ca- 
MJI/nadian  storehouses,  in 
■  bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 

1)  der  personal  supervision. 
Guaranteed  quality  and 
we‘3*‘t.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phletand  price-list. 

AT  F.  R.  LA  LOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO. 


Cash  buyers  and  dealers  address  for  prices 
Hubbard  &  Co..  708  Merchants'  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Canada  Unleached 

Hakdwood  _ 9  M  %.  .W**  » 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


FARMERS 


you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders, used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  thanstring.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 
Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit. 50., 
stamps.  TIE  CO.,  Hox  7a  TWIIIa,  N.Y. 


NOTICE 


Farmers’  Clubs  and  Granges,  wish¬ 
ing  to  purchase  Fertilizers  direct 
from  one  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  country,  will  please 
address  FERTILIZER,  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


if  you  want  the  heaviest,  strongest  and  best  wire 
fence  on  the  market,  write  to  KNOX  FENCE  CO., 
Lebanon.  N.  J.  Live  Agents  Wanted. 


P  ^  A  A  A  n  A  is  at  once  the  best  and  most 
■Ml  ■  K  n  I  k  Ilk  W|||  |  ft  reliable  source  of  NITROGEN, 

I W  I  I  ||M  |  L  uT  Which  is  the  mostexpensive, 

■■■  ■  important  and  effective  ele¬ 

ment  of  plant  food.  No  fertilizer  can  produce  the  best  results  without  its  proper 
proportion  of  nitrate.  The  addition  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  will  make 
a  poor  or  cheap  fertilizer  produce  excellent  results.  If  you  wish  to  fertilize 
your  crops  to  get  the  ~  " 

Is  '  '  ’  ’ 


largest  yields  at  the 
smallest  cost  use 


Nitrate  o!  Soda. 


in  pam- 


A'll  about  it 
phlet  No.  1,  “  Pood 
for  Plants.”  FREE 


MV 


FISH  MANURES 

the  most  efficient  of  all  soil  food.  Possess  greatest  crop  producing 
power— prevent  exhaustion  of  soil.  Suitable  for  any  kind  of  crops 
—any  kind  of  soil.  Book  of  description  and  prices  on  application. 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

for  territory  not  already  taken. 
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BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOUESA  LG  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S A  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
A  W.  INOERSOLL.  346  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 


Sond  this  ad.  and  10c.  fn 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  M  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestimported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  ^  lb.  We 
will  send5  lbs.  of  FINH 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

81  and  33  Vesev  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub- 
agents  selling  t  he  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profit. 
CORMANY  MFQ.  CO. 

.5  Dearborn  Street,  Chirago. 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 


HAJU) 

WOOD, 


AXLES. 


Popular  Priced.  Low 
rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  A.  CO., 
No.  li  Stone  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 


SAGINAW. 

are  makers 

Low-Down 

Wide-Tire 


TRUCKS.  a;so 


METAL 
WHEELS  for 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Cirnul  ire  Free. 


Tho  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  adopted  our 
HANDY  wagon  for  haul- 
•  rf  ing  life-boats  over  sandy 
'  beaches.  Henceforth  it  will 
be  used  In  saving  lives  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 
For  four  rears  it  has  been  saving  the  backs  of  hard¬ 
working  farmers.  Have  you  used  one  ?  No?  Then 
write  for  circulars.  Free  wagon  for  320.10. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION. 

Lever  Wheels  Harrow 

Wheels  carry  the  frame  high  making  it  the  lightest 
draft  harrow  in  the  world;  it  will  pass  over  trash 
as  easy  as  a  horse  rake;  easily  transported  along 
the  road.  A  Ciol.leii  Opportunity  for 
Agents.  Write  at  once  and  secure  the  agency. 

ROSS  BROTHERS, 

162  FRONT  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Little  Ciant 

ON  WHEELS. 


WANTED! 

One  live  farmer  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER&  CULTIVATOR. 


Skip- 


First  buyer  secures  the  agency, 


shortly  hoed  with  the  “PLANET  JR.”  No.  I5  Single=Wheel  Hoe. 

Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow  attachments.  Quickly  converted 
into  a  hill  or  drill  seeder  by  a  seed  dropping  and  sowing  attach¬ 
ment — sold  separately.  Almost  any  of  the  twenty  “Planet 
Jr.”  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  will  do  the  work  of  six 
men.  If  you  make  money  without  them,  you’ll 

crpt  rirli  witTl  tViPtn  “IMunet  Jr.”  book  for  ’97  is  ready  aud 
get  rim  wiLii  Liitr.ni.  costg  ll0thirjg_write  for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &.  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Successful  record  of  fourteen  years.  Acknowledged 
King  of  Potato  Planters.  Better  to-day  than  ever. 

Automatically  marks,  drops  and  covers  in  one  op¬ 
eration,  doing  ten  men’s  work. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Planters,  Cutters, 
Sprayers,  Sorters,  etc-  free. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  St.,  JACKSON.  MICH. 


LEAN  ALL-STEEL  LEVER  HARROW 


: 


is  practically  indestructible.  No  castings  to  break, 
no  wood  to  rut.  The  teeth  of  this  harrow  can  be  adjusted  to  T 
any  angle  by  the  simple  top  lever.  IT  IS  UNEQUALLED  t 
for  preparing  the  soil  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  ? 
Will  save  its  cost  the  first  season.  Light,  Strong,  Perfset.  T 

Roderick  lean  Mfg.Co  .  Mansfield,  0.'  I 


CORN  PLANTER 


PLANT 


WILL 


Corn,  Beans,  Peas 
and  Beet  Seed 

in  HiLls,  Drills  anti  Checks.  It  is  the 
only  planter  that  will  distribute  all 
fertilizers,  Wot  or  Dry,  Hen  Ma¬ 
nure,  Plaster,  Ashes,  Ktc,,  with 
a  certainty,  in  different  amounts,  each 
side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Co., 

ENFIELD,  GRAFTON  CO., 

New  Hampshire. 


And  Fertilizer  Distributor  Combined. 


WEIGHT,  150  POUNDS 


We  do  not  Recommend 


Improved  U.S. 
Separator. 


“  My  8-year-old  girl  can  start  it  and 
speed  it  to  50  turns.”  S.  N\  Sherman. 

Meckville,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1897. 

“  It  is  only  good  exercise,  for  it  almost 
runs  itself,’  say  Fannie  and  Nora 
Hartzler,  aged  15  and  13  respectively. 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  July  1,  1896. 

“  My  boy,  ir  years  old,  takes  all  care 
of  it  now.”  John  L.  Barter. 

Sac  City,  Aug.  27,  1896. 


Operation  by  Children 

But  They 


It  is  worthy  of  note  the  number 
who  make  statements  like  the 
following  about  our 


Do  It ! ! 


“  My  boy  of  7  frequently  teases  to  turn  the  crank,  it  runs  so  easily.  ’ 

J.  H,  Brown,  Ag  l  Ed.  Michigan  Farmer,  Climax,  ?>Iich.,  Nov.  4,  1895. 


“Our  daughter,  it  years  old,  adjusts,  and  even  turns  the  machine  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  b 


W.  K.  Fethekolf,  Jacksonville,  Pa.,  March  26,  1896. 


figT'Write  quick. 

Teeth  guaranteed. 

D.  Y,  HALLODK  &  SON 

YORK,  Pfl.  P.  O.  BOx,  805. 


Our  Claim  is  Full  Capacity  —  Clean  Skimming  —  Easy  Rtnnirg. 
Catalogues  Free  for  the  Asking. 

Live,  H  ustling  Agents  VJ anted. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


ACME 


AG  EM'S 

WANTED. 


_  Illustrated 
pamphlet 
mailed 
free. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Cruslies,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  tire  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrouglit  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

if  not  satisfactory. 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


DUANE  If.  NASH,  Sole  M’l’r, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


The  “IRON  AGE” 

WHEEL  HOES 

Bicycle  Construction. 

Thoroughly  Adjustable. 
High  Steel  Wheels, 

Tubular  Frame, 

Malleable  Castings. 

Light,  strong  and  works  "just  right." 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102, Grenloch.  N.  J. 


TnoTs°HS 


>SSEI 


Sows  all  kinds  Clover.  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, ' 
Flax  and  all  Grass  Seeds,  any  yuautity,  evenly,  ac- 1 
1  curately.  20  to  40  acres  u  day.  In  wet,  dry  or  windy  < 
>  weather.  Weight  40  lbs.  HOPPER  FOR  OATS.  WHEAT,  < 

i  Catalog  o.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 

FREE.  17  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 


i 


Cahoon’s  Patent  Broadcast 

SEED 
SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  cleaned  grass  seed 
ns  fast  as  four  men. 
Simple  and  durable, 
bo  used  by  a  greeu 
ns  well  as  by  an  ex¬ 
pert.  Saves  enough  seed 
to  pay  for  itself  the  first 
day’s  sowing.  Send  lor 
descriptive  circular. 
GOODKLL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  II.,  Sole  illlrs. 


Beans!  Beans!  Beans! 


The  First  and  Only 

PRACTICAL 

BEAN  PICKER 

For  Farm  and  Ware¬ 
house  Use. 

Machines  sent  ori  approval 
Send  for  Circular. 

BACON  M’F’G  CO., 
9  Lawrence  St., 

Pontiac,  Mich 


until  the  machine  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Six  sizes.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices  on 
all  sizes  delivered  at  your 
station,  freight  prepaid 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

(52  River  St.,  Rock  Falls, 111 
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Strength  and 

'^Condition 


Mean  Much  to  a  Horseman;  they  are  the  glory  of  the  horse,  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  owner.  'These  qualities  cannot  be  attained  by  drug¬ 
ging  with  tonics  nor  condiments,  but  in  nature’s  own  way :  feeding  right. 


is 


A  perfectly  balanced  grain  ration  will  endow  a  horse  with  endurance 
and  staying  qualities,  and  make  his  appearance  tell  of  perfect  condition. 

This  is  just  where  the  H=0  Co.’S  Horse  Feed  comes  in.  It  will 
make  your  horses  plump  and  hard;  insure  to  them  the  best  condition  and 
fitness  for  work,  and  free  them  from  the  tendency  to  colic. 

Our  Guarantee  is  a  very  simple  one:  The  H-O  Co.’s  Feeds  must 
do  as  we  sav  or  your  money  will  be  refunded.  These  Feeds  (Horse,  Dairy, 
Poultry)  are  not  produced  at  haphazard,  but  in  their  blendings  represent 
years  of  practical  experience  in  feeding,  and  exhaustive  scientific  research 
into  the  comparative  value  of  grains. 

Made  to  sell?  Of  course  th$y  are;  but  made  to  sell  more  than  once 
to  the  same  buyer. 


n- 


£ 


The  H-0  (  Oatrr  ^  )  Company,  New  York  City 

Kindly  favor  us  with  your  request  for  prices  and  fuller  information,  mentioning 

The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


LOCAL  AGENCIES  ASSIGNED  TO  ENERGETIC  FEED  DEALERS 


i 


is 
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$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


SIX  TONS  OF  DUCK  PER  ACRE. 

WITH  WHITE  CHICKENS  THROWN  IN. 

What  a  Rhode  Island  Man  is  Doing. 

Part  I. 

Mr.  George  Pollard  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I  ,  has  been  in 
the  duck  raising  business  for  the  past  five  years,  and, 
last  season,  raised  5,000  ducks,  as  well  as  800  chickens. 
His  success  in  duck  raising  since  the  start  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  most  beginners,  and  he  now  has 
the  business  on  a  substantial  and  profitable  basis. 
He  had  been  a  buyer  of  live  poultry  for  the  market 
for  years,  and  raised  fowls  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  raise  ducks  extensively  until 
a  man  in  Pawtucket  having  an  extensive  plant  for 
raising  ducks  decided  to  give  up  the  business  and 
sell  out.  This  man,  who  was  formerly  a  bookkeeper, 
after  a  few  years’  experience  on  a  farm,  built  a  dwell- 
inghouse,  barn,  a  poultryhouse,  160x15  feet,  and 
other  buildings.  His  idea  was  to  make  a  living  from 
500  fowls  kept 
in  this  build¬ 
ing.  After  a 
trial  of  this 
plan  for  a  few 
years  the  hens 
were  discarded 
and  duck  rais¬ 
ing  was  taken 
up.  After  four 
years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  raising 
ducks,  he  was 
obliged  to  sell 
the  place  at  a 
great  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Pollard 
bought  it,  to- 
gethei  with  the 
breeding  ducks 
incubators,  etc. 
on  the  place, 
made  many 
alterations  and 
commenced  the 
business.  The 
first  season  he 
secured  but  a 
very  small  per 
cent  of  fertile 
eggs.  The 
vitality  of  the 
stock  was  so 
low  that  the 
young  ducks 
that  were 
hatched  were  weak,  and  had  hard  work  to  live,  and 
were  not  reared  at  a  profit.  This  breeding  stock  wras 
then  put  out  on  a  farm  for  the  summer  where  they 
had  free  range  and  every  liberty,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  improve  and  do  better  when  brought  back  in 
the  winter ;  but  as  the  results  were  no  more  satis¬ 
factory  the  following  season,  they  were  all  killed  and 
new,  vigorous  stock  was  procured.  The  third  season’s 
operations  were  more  of  a  success,  and  a  fine  lot  of 
ducks  were  raised,  about  3,300  in  number. 

The  fourth  season,  Mr.  Pollard  was  again  troubled 
by  too  many  infertile  eggs  and  by  those  having  weak 
germs  ;  therefore,  he  secured  a  farm  on  which  were  a 
pond  and  numerous  marshes,  built  a  duckhouse,  and 
placed  his  breeding  ducks  thereon.  The  eggs  incu¬ 
bated  that  season  were  all  laid  by  the  ducks  that 
were,  on  this  farm.  It  is  now  five  years  since  Mr. 
Pollard  commenced  to  rear  ducks  artificially.  During 
this  time,  he  has  made  many  changes,  has  doggedly 
studied  the  problem,  and  the  result  last  season,  5  000 
ducks  raised  from  190  laying  ducks  and  40  or  more 


drakes,  as  well  as  a  good  many  eggs  sold  for  hatching, 
shows  that  be  has  secured  a  good  measure  of  success. 

The  Fixtures;  a  Model  Brooder. 

On  the  place  was  a  large  two-story  house  160  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide,  with  slanting  front  and  back 
and  much  glass  in  the  front  of  both  stories.  The 
lower  story  was  intended  for  keeping  hens  and  the 
upper  story  for  raising  little  chickens.  The  former 
owner  had  later  installed  ducks  in  the  lower  part  and 
given  up  the  use  of  the  wind-exposed  loft,  with  its 
many  windows,  for  brooding  purposes.  By  tearing 
out  some  of  the  elaborate  fixtures  to  save  labor,  and 
enlarging  the  pens,  the  lower  part  of  this  house  made 
very  good  quarters  for  laying  ducks.  The  shape  of 
this  house,  however,  should  not  be  followed  as  a  pat¬ 
tern.  A  slanting  front  and  back  are  undesirable  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  the  windows  to  leak  dur¬ 
ing  a  rain  storm,  and  because  the  back  remains  wet 
longer  after  a  storm.  Snow  also  lodges  on  these 


slanting  windows,  and  must  be  brushed  off  after  a 
snow  storm. 

A  brooderhouse  90  feet  long  by  13  feet  wide  had 
been  built  on  the  ground,  when  duck  raising  was 
taken  up,  and  although  this  building  has  a  slanting 
front,  it  is,  in  other  respects,  admirable  and,  after 
certain  changes  made  in  the  original  brooder  cover 
by  Mr.  Pollard,  it  seems  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose  as  any  piped  brooderhouse  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  Instead  of  a  system  of  hot-water  pipes  under 
the  brooder  covers  and  above  the  chickens,  the  pipes 
are  sunk  in  a  wide  trench.  Over  this  trench  are  the 
brooder  floors,  and  projecting  through  these  floors 
and  extending  nearly  up  to  the  brooder  cover,  are 
three  1%-inch  pipes  through  which  the  heated  air 
from  the  trench  arises  and  escapes  close  under  the  top 
of  the  brooder  cover.  These  pipes  are  several  inches 
apart,  and  in  one  end  of  the  brooder,  and  the  brooders 
are  large  and  open  in  front,  with  the  exception  of  the 
usual  curtain.  The  brooder  floors  are  heated  some¬ 
what,  and  they  extend  outside  of  the  brooder.  This 


gives  a  combination  of  bottom  heat  with  hot  air  under 
the  brooder  cover.  If  the  air  escaping  from  the  pipes 
is  too  hot,  the  chicken  simply  gets  farther  away  from 
them  The  warm  floor  which  extends  outside  of  the 
brooder  enables  them  to  keep  warm  when  resting  on 
this  floor  and  breathing  the  cold  air  outside  the 
brooder.  The  trench  confines  the  heat  so  that  the 
building  is  heated  very  little,  as  most  of  what  there  is 
goes  first  into  the  brooders.  In  running  the  furnace 
or  boiler  for  this  arrangement,  the  operator  must 
simply  see  that  there  is  enough  heat,  and  the  chicken 
will  do  the  rest.  If  there  be  too  much  heat,  the 
chicken  can  move  away  from  the  pipes  toward  the 
cool  end,  or  go  out  from  under  the  cover  where  the 
floor  is  warm  but  the  air  is  cool.  With  most  brooders 
where  the  bare  pipes  are  over  the  chickens’  backs 
they  are  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  much  of  the  time, 
and  where  the  brooder  boxes  are  closed  in  front, 
there  is  as  much  danger  of  getting  the  brooder  too 
hot  as  of  running  it  too  cool.  In  either  case,  the 

chicken  has  to 
stand  it,  he  can¬ 
not  help  him¬ 
self.  Doubtless 
more  harm  has 
been  done  by 
too  hot  brood¬ 
ers  and  over¬ 
heated  houses 
than  by  the 
brooders  being 
run  too  low. 
This  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  as 
free  from  these 
objections  and 
as  near  nature 
as  anything  I 
have  seen  in 
the  line  of  a 
house  brooder 
heated  with  a 
hot-water  sys¬ 
tem.  As  is  the 
case  with  cer 
tain  single 
lamp  brooders, 
the  chicken  or 
duckling  does 
the  regulating 
to  suit  himself, 
and  can  keep 
himself  com¬ 
fortable  if 
there  be  plenty 
of  heat.  He 
need  not  bake  or  suffer  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

In  this  house,  the  pens  are  3  x  10  feet  with  a  passage¬ 
way  along  the  back  of  the  house.  Mr.  Pollard  has 
put  150  ducklings  into  each  pen,  but  prefers  to  put  75 
in  a  pen  4  x  10  feet.  The  out-door  run  connected 
with  each  brooder  pen  is  40  feet  long.  In  pleasant 
weather  in  the  winter,  the  chickens  or  ducklings  are 
given  a  run  in  this  yard  once  each  day.  The  brooder 
covers  are  placed  at  different  heights  to  accommodate 
different  sizes  of  chickens.  The  difference  in  these 
graduations  is  about  two  inches.  Tbe  pipes  through 
which  the  hot  air  escapes  into  the  brooder  are  pro¬ 
tected  with  netting  to  prevent  the  chickens  getting 
against  them  or  on  top  of  them  where  the  covers  are 
elevated.  It  takes  about  a  ton  of  coal  per  month  to 
run  the  boiler  when  the  house  is  in  full  operation. 
Two  men  are  employed  the  year  through  besides  the 
picker. 

Not  only  have  5,000  ducklings  been  turned  out  of 
here,  but  800  chickens  as  well.  The  chickens  were, 


PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  MR.  POLLARD’S  DUCK  BREEDING  HOUSE  AND  YARDS.  Fio.  74. 
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however,  transferred  to  the  farm  as  soon  as  they 
were  independent  of  artificial  heat  and  shelter,  but 
the  ducks  were  not  only  hatched,  but  grown  and 
killed  on  this  place.  The  amount  of  land  occupied 
by  the  dwelling,  barn  and  poultry  buildings  and 
yards  is  not  over  two  acres. 

Mr.  Pollard  says  that  the  foundation  of  success  in  this 
business  lies  in  the  breeding  stock.  More  failures  oc¬ 
cur  on  account  of  the  breeding  stock  being  weak  than 
from  any  other  cause.  The  best  of  stock,  unless  kept 
properly,  will  soon  get  weak  and  worthless.  When 
mating  breeding  ducks  in  November,  he  provides  a 
drake  for  every  five  ducks.  Later  in  the  season, 
about  the  last  of  May,  a  drake  should  have  as  many 
as  six  or  seven  ducks.  For  breeding,  he  prefers  ducks 
and  drakes  in  their  second  year  to  those  raised  the 
same  season,  although  a  part  of  those  used  are  young 
stock.  No  ducks  are  kept,  however,  longer  than  two 
or  three  years.  No  whole  grain  is  fed  the  breeding 
ducks.  He  gives  them  a  mixture  composed  of  three 
parts  of  wheat  bran,  three  parts  corn  meal  and  one 
part  beef  scraps.  One  part  of  a  cheap  grade  of  flour 
is  also  added  to  hold  the  mass  together.  This  makes 
it  scatter  less  and  prevents  much  waste.  It  is  mixed 
with  hot  water  in  winter  to  take  off  the  chill,  but  not 
to  cook  it.  Sound  cabbage  is  also  bought  and  fed,  as 
well  as  boiled ‘turnips  and  clover.  Crushed  stone  or 
giit,  the  same  as  is  fed  to  hens,  is  kept  by  them  all 
the  time,  as  well  as  crushed  oyster  shells.  In  cold 
weather,  the  ducks  are  housed  at  night,  but  they  are 
invariably  fed  out  of  doors  every  day  in  winter.  When 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  a  place  is  cleared  in  front  of 
the  house  for  this  purpose.  Eggs  are  not  secured  in 
any  number  until  December.  Although  the  ducks  are 
allowed  the  run  of  their  yard  during  the  laying  sea¬ 
son,  nine-tenths  of  the  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  house.  They  do  all  their  lay¬ 
ing  by  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 
after  which  they  are  given  free  access 
to  a  pond  or  swimming  place.  Mr. 

Pollard  has  tried  nest  boxes  and  stalls 
as  nests,  butsfinds  them  of  no  advan¬ 
tage.  The  ducks  are  liable  to  rush 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other 
and  the  whole  flock  are  liable  to  go 
slam  bang  against  them  and  pile  up 
in  them,  if£they  happen  to  be  in  their 
course.  The  house  floor  is  covered 
with  planer  shavings,  and  the  ducks 
make  their  nests  right  on  the  floor, 
and  less  eggs  are  broken  or  lost  than 
under  any  other  plan  followed.  Planer 
shavings  suit  Mr.  Pollard  best  for 
bedding,  though  they  hurt  the  value 
of  the  manure.  Cotton  dirt  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  is,  also,  of  value  as  manure. 

Running  the  Incubators. 

Usually,  the  first  incubator  is  filled 
in  January,  and  the  last  in  the  latter 
part  of  July.  He  has  six  600  egg  and 
one  300-egg  Monarch  incubators  in  his 
house  cellar.  As  he  runs  them  himself 
and  is  a  careful  man,  he  is  not  afraid 
to  sleep  over  them  and  likes  to  be 
able  to  run  down  to  them  at  any  time, 
in  his  slippers,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  instead  of 
having  to  go  to  a  building  located  away  from  the 
house.  lie  has,  however,  over  the  lamp  of  each  ma¬ 
chine,  an  automatic  sprinkler  that  will  open  and  drench 
the  machine  until  turned  of?  in  case  it  does  get  on  fire. 

He  estimates  that  he  gets  about  50  ducks  from  every 
100  eggs  put  in  the  machines,  not  counting  the  first 
two  and  last  two  hatches,  which  do  not  usually  turn 
out  so  well.  Of  the  early  lots  of  eggs,  sometimes  50 
per  cent  are  fertile  and  of  these  about  50  or  60  per 
cent  hatch.  He  runs  the  machines  at  102  degrees, 
and  says  “  of  course  they  vary  some,  but  if  the  stock 
is  good  and4the  germs  strong,  the  fertile  eggs  will 
hatch  if  the  temperature  is  anywhere  near  right.” 

Rhode  Island.  samuel  cushman. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Not  a  “  Robber  Cow” — On  page  46,  V.  E.  H.  told 
us  about  his  three  cows  which,  in  1806,  produced 
$453  26  worth- of  milk  and  butter.  One  of  the  cows 
was  half  Swiss.  As  there  has  been  some  interest  in 
this  breed  of  late,  we  show  at  Fig.  75  a  picture  of 
this  cow.  V.JE.,H.’s  comments  follow  : 

The  picture  of  Jmy  half  Swiss  and  half  Jersey  shown 
at  Fig.  75  was  taken  when  she  was  eight  years  old 
and  had  been  giving  milk  11  months.  She  doesn’t 
carry  her  tail  all  the  time  as  it  is  in  the  picture  ;  the 
clergyman  who  took  the  picture  said  that  there  was 
a  fly  there.  This  cow  is  from  a  Swiss  bull.  She  has 
never  been  weighed.  An  old  farmer,  and  a  good 
judge  of  cows,  last  night  said  that  she  would  weigh 
about  1,200  pounds,  and  was  the  handsomest  cow  he 
ever  saw.  She  has  never  been  tested  for  butter. 
This  picture  was  taken  in  September,  1895.  About 


two  weeks  after  she  calved  in  March,  1896,  she  gave 
21  %  quarts  of  milk  in  one  day.  Her  milk  is  pretty 
rich,  but  not  equal  to  her  daughter’s,  a  five-year-old 
three-fourths  Jersey  that  had  her  fourth  calf  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1896.  December  10,  her  milk  measured 
quarts.  The  old  cow  is  due  to  calve  in  March,  and 
she  is  giving  about  four  quarts  a  day  now.  I  feed  a 
variety  of  hay,  oat  and  pea  fodder,  corn  stalks  and 
bedding  ;  for  grain,  six  quarts  of  shorts  and  four 
quarts  of  corn  meal  a  day  when  in  full  flow  of  milk 
and  two  quarts  of  shorts  when  dry.  This  cow  is  kind 
and  gentle  and  without  fear.  She  has  short,  fine  hair 
all  the  year  through,  and  seems  very  healthy  and 
rugged.  v.  e.  h. 

Experiments  in  a  Virginia  Orchard. 

On  page  2  (January  2)  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  E.  G  Lode- 
man  described  an  orchard  experiment  which  has  in¬ 
duced  me  to  give  my  experience.  I  have  a  Newtown 
Pippin  orchard  of  50  acres,  on  limestone  land,  2% 
miles  from  Winchester,  Va.  The  trees  are  26  years 
old.  Like  the  trees  experimented  on  by  Prof.  Lode- 
man,  my  orchard  had  not  been  plowed  for  20  years. 
I  have  aimed  to  put  on  barnyard  manure  every  other 
year,  sufficiently  heavy  to  kill  the  grass  as  far  out  as 
the  limbs  extend  and,  as  a  rule,  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  I  would  have  manured  every  year,  but  do 
not  make  sufficient  manure  to  do  so,  put  it  on  only 
one-half  each  year.  Until  the  past  three  years,  my 
apples  have  not  been  highly  colored,  that  is,  they  did 
not  have  that  beautiful  blush  characteristic  of  the 
Newtown  Pippin.  Whenever  I  have  bloom  I  have 
apples,  and  no  June  drop  to  speak  of.  Indeed,  my 
trees  bear  too  full. 

In  the  fall  of  1894, 1  selected  two  rows  of  trees  across 


my  orchard  near  the  center,  40  trees  in  each  row,  with 
a  view  to  having  the  apples  more  highly  colored.  I 
scattered  by  hand  as  far  out  as  the  branches  extended, 
10  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  10  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  under  each  tree,  on  one  of  the  rows  ;  on 
the  other,  10  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  alone.  This 
was  done  in  November,  1894.  In  November,  1895,  I 
did  the  same  ;  the  row  receiving  the  potash  and  phos¬ 


phoric  acid  in  1894,  again  received  the  same  in  _1895, 
and  the  other  row  was  treated  the  same  as  in  1894. 
The  ground  was  not  broken  in  either  case,  but  the 
usual  quantity  of  barnyard  manure  was  put  upon 
these  trees  as  well  as  upon  all  the  others  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  crop  of  apples  in  1895,  one  year  after  the 
first  application  of  the  chemicals,  was  large  ;  the  trees 
were  all-full,  those  treated  as  well  as  those  not  treated , 
but  I  could  see  no  difference  in  the  apples.  In  1896, 
only  a  few  trees  in  these  two  rows,  and  only  a  few 
not  treated  bore  much  fruit.  The  trees  that  were  full 


in  the  rows  treated,  and  those  not  treated  were  too 
far  apart  to  allow  of  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  re¬ 
sults  from  the  treatment  except  in  one  place — one 
tree  in  each  of  the  rows  treated  and  one  in  a  row  not 
treated.  These  three  trees  were  all  full  to  breaking. 
The  soil  was  exactly  alike,  apparently,  and  no  differ¬ 
ence  was  perceptible  before  or  after  picking.  My 
apples  were  more  highly  colored  all  over  the  orchard 
last  fall  than  ever  before,  and  I  am  coming  to  believe 
that  the  barnyard  manure  gives  the  trees  all  the  plant 
food  they  need.  I  could  distinguish  no  difference 
between  the  foliage  on  the  trees  treated  and  that  on 
those  not  treated.  The  soil  along  one-half  of  the 
rows  treated  is  a  sandy  loam,  then  they  cross  a  sandy 
ridge  for  one-fourth  of  their  distance,  and  the  other 
fourth  is  a  clay  loam.  All  have  a  clay  subsoil. 

Winchester,  Va.  j.  s.  L. 


STEEL  THAT  CONQUERS  THE  SOIL. 

WHAT  TOOLS  DO  YOU  PREFER  ? 

A  Connecticut  Farmer’s  Needs. 

Weu3e  a  variety  of  tools  and  implements.  Having 
a  large  farm  and  a  variety  of  soils  and  conditions,  we 
find  it  most  profitable  to  have  suitable  tools,  so  as  to 
economize  time.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is 
the  sandy  loam  characteristic  of  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley,  on  which  soil  one  of  the  finest  grades  of  domestic 
tobacco  can  be  raised,  though  we  don’t  raise  any  of  it. 
We  have,  also,  a  considerable  amount  of  reclaimed 
bog  land  ;  this  is  all  underdrained  and  coated  with 
sand,  and  is  adapted  to  raise  grass  only.  This  is  a 
black,  peaty  soil,  and  in  wet  seasons  is  heavy  and 
mucky,  but  in  dry  seasons,  is  like  ashes.  There  is  no 
clay  land  on  this,  the  east  side  of  the  river,  but  on  the 
west  side,  five  miles  away,  clay  is 
found.  We  have,  also,  some  very 
stony  land,  but  the  stones  on  the 
home  farms  have  mostly  been  picked 
up  and  carted  off. 

To  meet  our  varying  conditions  and 
as  the  result  of  many  tests,  we  find 
the  Syracuse  iron-beam  chilled  plow 
No.  32  the  best  plow  we  have  ever 
used,  for  two  horses  for  general  use 
on  light  to  medium  plowing.  For 
heavy  plowing,  using  four  horses  or 
one  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  horses. 
We  have  found  Wiard’s  A  admirable 
for  plowing  our  reclaimed  land,  which 
has  to  be  plowed  very  deep  to  secure 
the  best  results,  in  permanence  of  the 
good  grasses.  To  fit  the  land  after 
plowing,  we  have  settled  down  to 
the  use  of  the  Morgan  spading  har¬ 
row,  followed  by  the  Acme  harrow. 
These  harrows,  run  first  in  one  di¬ 
rection  and  afterwards  at  right  angles, 
leave  the  land  as  fine  as  can  be  de¬ 
sired,  though  we  afterwards  run  the 
Thomas  smoothing  harrow  over  the 
land,  which  tool  we  also  use  for 
harrowing  in  grass  seed.  The  only 
difference  we  make  in  using  these  har¬ 
rows  on  different  kinds  of  land  is  in 
the  weight ;  on  very  tough  sod,  the 
weight  of  the  driver  is  needed  ;  on  spring  plowing, 
usually  no  weight  is  called  for  ;  on  medium  land  a 
good  sized  stone  laid  on  the  seat  fills  all  requirements. 
When  expecting  to  seed  sod  land  to  grass,  we  roll  the 
land  first  with  a  heavy  iron  roller,  and  manure  with 
Kemp’s  manure  spreader  and  afterwards  run  the  har¬ 
rows  as  above  stated,  until  the  land  is  as  fine  as 
desired,  and  cutting  in  the  manure.  For  side-hill 
plowing,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  Yankee 
swivel  plow. 

As  for  the  reasons  why  these  tools  suit  us  best,  we 
have  tried  a  variety  and  ceased  using  all  but  these, 
because  they  do  the  work  at  the  least  expenditure  of 
muscular  force  and  in  the  most  satisf  actory  manner. 
As  to  tools  used  by  farmers  around  here,  for  making 
a  seed  bed,  not  many  are  so  thorough  as  above 
described ;  they  use  the  Syracuse,  Remington  and 
Wiard  plows,  and  generally,  a  disk  harrow  is  found 
and  sometimes  an  Acme  harrow  or  a  Thomas  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  ;  also,  usually,  a  light  roller  made  out  of 
logs.  We  find,  also,  for  harrowing  fall  plowing  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  sueh  as  cultivating 
among  fruit  trees,  that  a  sulky  harrow,  made  by  the 
American  Harrow  Company,  is  one  of  the  best.  This 
machine  has,  also,  a  seeder  for  grain  and  another  for 
grass  seed  attached  and,  I  think,  is  a  very  good  im¬ 
plement.  THOS  J  STROUD. 

Connecticut. 

Reversible  Plow  and  Spring-Tooth  Harrow 

I  do  my  plowiug  with  a  Syracuse  reversible  sulky 
plow,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  get  more  and 
better  work  done  with  it  than  I  did  when  I  used  a 
hand  plow.  I  used  a  Clark’s  Cutaway  harrow  until 
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this  year,  and  it  gave  good  satisfaction  ;  but  this 
season,  I  have  used  a  spring-tooth  harrow  made  in 
York,  Pa.  It  has  a  lever  set,  is  mounted  on  low 
wheels,  and  is  the  most  convenient  harrow  to  use  I 
ever  tried.  It  can  be  made  to  work  deeper  than  the 
Cutaway,  yet  can  be  set  to  run  very  shallow  ;  it  is  an 
excellent  tool.  My  farm  is  some  hilly  and  rather 
stony,  and  though  not  very  heavy  land,  it  is  by  no 
means  sandy — stony  loam  describes  it  better.  A  few 
sulky  plows  are  used  about  here,  but  mostly  hand 
plows,  either  landside  or  swivel.  Disk  and  Cutaway 
harrows  are  used,  and  some  spring-tooth.  Fine  tooth 
or  smoothing  harrows  are,  generally,  used  for 
smoothing  after  the  others.  The  coming  tool  which 
I  have  most  longed  to  see  is  a  cultivator  which  will 
work  on  the  principle  of  the  scuffle  hoe,  just  slice 
under  the  surface  at  any  desired  depth  without 
tumbling  the  soil  about.  Weeds  will  die  much  more 
certainly  if  the  roots  are  cut  just  below  the  surface, 
than  if  dug  up  and  tumbled  about  as  by  ordinary  cul¬ 
tivator  teeth.  A  slicing  action  really  leaves  the  soil 
looser  than  a  tumbling  one.  There  are  some  culti¬ 
vators  which  seem  intended  to  produce  the  slicing 
action,  but  the  blades  are  set  with  so  much  pitch  that 
they  do  not  keep  scoured  bright,  and  they  tumble  the 
soil  too  much.  monboe  mobsk. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Plank  Drag  in  Indiana. 

My  home  farm,  where  I  grow  most  of  my  grain, 
hay  and  potatoes,  is  oolitic  limestone  land,  with  dark 
red  clay  subsoil.  The  limestone  lies  from  four  to  ten 
feet  beneath  the  surface  soil,  excepting  in  ravines 
and  along  the  branches,  when  it  crops  out  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  is  in  the  way  when  lands  are  cultivated. 
For  this  reason,  I  use  the  walking  plow,  the  riding 
plow  breaking  frequently  when  these  solid  obstruc¬ 
tions  are  met.  I  use  a  steel  plow  to  break  up  land, 
with  jointer  and  wheel  to  regulate  the  depth.  I  use 
three  horses  when  breaking  sod,  two  when  turning 
corn  or  oat  stubble.  For  leveling  and  working  down 
the  earth  after  the  breaking  plow,  I  use  the  drag, 
Acme  harrow,  or  the  common  smoothing  harrow. 
When  the  ground  becomes  packed,  the  spring-tooth 
or  disk  harrow  is  used.  I  use  the  latter  more  than 
all  others  put  together,  and  I  consider  it  the  best 
general-purpose  harrow  that  has  ever  been  invented. 
I  seldom  use  the  roller,  as  my  land  packs  readily  after 
being  cultivated.  For  cultivating  corn,  I  use  the 
tongueless,  two-horse,  spring-tooth  cultivators,  giv¬ 
ing  the  crop  level  and  shallow  cultivation  through¬ 
out.  On  potatoes,  I  use  Breed’s  weeder  and  spring- 
tooth  cultivators,  giving  them  one  cultivation  also. 
The  Robbins  potato-planter  has  given  very  good  satis¬ 
faction  the  past  two  years.  With  its  plow  attachment 
to  open  up  a  furrow  for  planting,  I  found  the  draft 
too  heavy  for  two  horses,  so  it  is  removed,  and  a  fur¬ 
row  deeper  and  better  is  opened  up  with  the  shovel 
plow,  and  the  planter  then  follows. 

In  preparing  land  for  any  kind  of  crop,  I  find  that 
a  good  plank  drag  is  indispensable.  Mine  is  made  of 
two-inch  plank,  and  is  3  x  (5  feet  in  size.  At  the  front 
end,  harrow  teeth  are  set  in  sloping  back  so  that  they 
will  not  catch  and  hold  trash.  These  teeth  elevate 
the  front  end  of  the  drag,  and  help  to  break  up  the 
large  clods  and  stir  the  soil.  See  Fig.  76. 

The  chilled  breaking  plows  are  used  more  than  any 
others  in  this  locality,  because  they  are  cheap  and 
run  easy,  I  suppose;  surely  not  on  account  of  the  good 
work  they  do.  The  roller  is  used  by  many  in  pre¬ 
paring  ground  for  wheat,  and  a  few  think  it  indis¬ 
pensable  on  corn  ground  after  planting,  to  break  up 
the  clods  that  otherwise  would  remain  hard  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  be  worth  no  more  to  the  growing  crop  than 
so  many  stones. 

Our  farmers  are  much  more  particular  in  preparing 
the  seed-bed  for  all  crops  than  they  were  a  few  years 
back,  and  they  are  getting  good  pay  for  their  labor  in 
increased  yields  of  grain.  Most  of  the  lands  under 
cultivation  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  rolling, 
and  on  this  account,  I  think  that  we  need  a  good  re¬ 
versible  breaking  plow.  Even  where  the  lands  are 
not  rolling,  the  unsightly,  unproductive  dead  furrow 
could  be  dispensed  with,  if  a  satisfactory  reversible 
plow  were  introduced.  We  also  have  some  potato 
growers  who  plant  their  seed  as  the  clover  sod  is 
being  turned,  dropping  the  potatoes  in  every  third 
furrow.  Considerable  time  is  lost  in  turning  at  the 
ends  of  the  fields  with  the  common  plow,  which 
would  be  abolished  if  the  reversible  plow  were  used. 
For  our  lands,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little 
left  for  the  inventor  to  do  in  the  matter  of  perfecting 
or  improving  new  tillage  tools.  w.  w.  stevens. 

Indiana. 

Harrowing  More  Important  Than  Plowing. 

Here,  in  the  Kennebec  Valley,  the  tools  most  com¬ 
monly  used  to  prepare  a  seed-bed  are  the  Hussey  hard 
metal  and  Frye  steel  plows,  with  an  occasional  Oliver 
chilled  plow,  and  very  few  sulky  plows,  though  the 
land  is  quite  well  fitted  for  their  use.  In  my  opinion, 


much  less  depends  upon  the  plow  than  the  harrow. 
Shape  and  draft  do  not  matter  much,  if  the  plow  run 
deep  enough,  and  turn  the  furrow  well.  Most  of  our 
land  is  a  clay  or  a  clay  loam,  not  stony  except  away 
from  the  river.  The  harrow  quite  generally  used  is 
the  spring-tooth  or  some  form  of  scratcher,  and  men 
who  use  nearly  all  forms  of  labor-saving  tools,  such 
as  planters,  mowers  and  forks,  follow  around  on  foot 
the  horse-killing,  sod-tearing  spring-tooth,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week.  Some  of  us  use  the  disk 
or  Cutaway,  and  though  it  is  fun  for  the  teamster  and 
comparative  comfort  for  the  team,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  raise  better  crops  or  amass  greater  wealth  than 
the  other  fellows.  Still  I  know  that  1  cultivate  my 
land  twice  as  thoroughly  as  I  used  to  do,  and  take 
much  more  pleasure  in  farming,  because  it  is  better 
done. 

The  man  who  is  sure  to  raise  beans  because  his 
neighbor  made  a  dollar  on  them  last  year,  or  White 
Wyandottes  “  because  they  look  so  nice,”  will  scratch 
his  grain  fields,  if  every  sod  is  turned  up,  and  hand- 
hoe  instead  of  cultivate  his  corn,  for  what  reason  I 
do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  the  custom  of  his 
locality.  Country  grocers  vary  the  same  way.  Why 
does  one  decorate  his  show  windows  with  a  handful 
of  suspenders,  a  codfish  and  a  pair  of  mittens,  while 
his  neighbor  makes  it  a  regular  flower  garden,  with 
canned  goods  and  fancy  groceries  ?  One  display 
repels  while  the  other  attracts  custom,  but  the  fancy 
window  doesn’t  always  repel  bankruptcy  any  more 
than  the  other  invites  it.  I  think  we  need  here  a 
fine-toothed  surface  cultivator  or  weeder  more  than 
anything  else  at  the  present  time.  g.  s.  paine. 

Maine. 

For  Kansas  Soil ;  a  New  Cultivator. 

In  preparing  a  seed-bed,  we  generally  use  the 
plow,  harrow  while  moist  with  a  slanting-tooth  har¬ 
row,  float  with  a  clod-crusher,  or  use  a  roller,  then 
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HEXAGONAL  PLAN.  Fig.  77. 

52  permanent  trees,  33  feet  apart;  or  104  trees,  33  x  16%  feet  apart; 
or  156  trees,  16>4  x  16>4  feet  apart,  after  leaving 
out  two  rows  for  alleys. 

plant,  followed  by  a  harrow.  This  county  is  rolling 
prairie,  almost  level,  with  no  place  requiring  the  use 
of  the  brake  or  breeching,  with  soil  free  from  sand  or 
rocks,  of  an  alluvial  mold  17  to  20  inches  deep,  underlaid 
with  water-tight  clay.  A  prairie  sod  plow  is  used  to 
subdue  the  sod,  then  chilled  plows,  and  all  the  modern 
makes  of  implements  are  used.  The  best  satisfaction 
ever  given  me  by  a  plow  was  by  the  Cassidy  sulky 
plow,  which  has  no  landside  or  heel  bar  to  cause  draft 
by  friction,  but  a  slanting  wheel  in  the  furrow  takes 
the  place  of  both,  and  when  well  oiled,  reduces  the 
draft  wonderfully.  The  moldboard  of  this  plow  is 
adjustable,  and  may  be  swung  sharp,  to  throw  the 
soil  at  right  angles  to  the  furrow,  or  the  furrow  may 
be  laid  over  just  like  a  big  rope,  or  the  same  as  a  sod 
plow  does,  and  this  makes  this  plow  admirably 
adapted  for  clover  sod,  dry  and  wet  soil,  and  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  land.  Our  plow-makers  make  their  plows 
to  be  adjusted  for  depth  and  width  of  furrow,  and 
never  dream  of  putting  in  an  adjustable  moldboard 
to  suit  different  soils,  but  one  shape  of  moldboard 
must  be  used  in  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  soil. 
There  is  no  sense  in  such  construction  of  plows,  and 
a  plow  should  be  made  to  ad j  ust  the  pitch  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  without  stopping  the  team. 

The  best  harrows  are  the  steel  lever  harrows  that 
pull  squarely  behind  the  team.  Two  sections  of  such 
a  harrow  can  be  hitched  by  chains  behind  the  Superior 
roller,  and  two  jobs  done  at  once,  while  the  old  style 
harrows  that  draw  with  one  corner  ahead  of  the 
other,  could  not  be  used  so  well.  We  use  disks,  and 
when  dull,  have  them  drawn  out  by  the  blacksmith  ; 
but  the  spading  harrow  could  never  be  introduced 
here  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  needed  as  it  is  in  clay  land. 
A  new  tillage  tool  needed  here  is  the  Superior  culti¬ 
vator  made  by  the  makers  of  the  Superior  roller.  It 
is  a  riding  or  walking  cultivator  made  of  all  steel  but 
the  split  tongue.  The  wheels  have  broad  tires  with 


ball  bearings,  do  not  come  up  to  the  driver’s  seat, 
are  true  castor  wheels  and  can  be  set  in  to  30  inches 
for  potatoes,  or  52  inches  for  corn.  When  set  in,  the 
shovels  cultivate  outside  of  the  wheel  track  and  this 
makes  it  a  handy  tool  in  the  orchard  or  grapery, 
while  in  potato  cultivating,  it  is  worth  two  common 
machines,  as  it  thoroughly  cultivates  two  spaces  at 
once,  instead  of  one,  as  others  do.  The  shovels  are 
reversible  and  are  made  pointed  on  one  end,  and  flat¬ 
faced  for  level  surface  cultivation  on  the  other.  The 
gangs  are  composed  of  four  shovels  each,  and  may  be 
steered  by  the  feet  or  by  the  hand.  They  are  forced 
into  the  soil  by  a  powerful  steel  spring,  and  the  depth 
is  regulated  by  a  steel  rope  cable  attached  to  a  sheave 
wheel  by  an  eye  bolt,  and  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
fraction  of  an  inch.  The  sheave  wheel  has  a  handle 
and  is  locked  by  a  ratchet.  But  of  all  things,  the 
steering  gear  caps  the  climax.  The.  wheels  are  cas¬ 
tors,  and  are  braced  forward  by  two  braces  to  each 
wheel,  to  a  sliding  bar  that  is  pushed  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  thus  turning  the  wheels  that  way,  by  a 
lever  called  the  rudder  which  extends  back  to  the 
driver’s  hand.  When  walking,  no  handles  are  needed, 
as  the  spring  holds  the  teeth  to  their  work,  and  an 
extension  of  the  rudder  enables  the  man  walking  to 
guide  the  machine  better  than  in  any  other  way. 
When  riding  and  cultivating,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
guide  the  horses  by  driving,  but  by  a  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  the  rudder  the  most  crooked  rows  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  child,  and  two  rows  of  potatoes  cultivated 
at  once,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  cultivation  just 
one-half — an  important  thing  in  these  times  of  low 
prices.  When  turning,  the  rudder  will  enable  the 
driver  to  send  the  machine  away  out  and  around, 
coming  into  the  rows  again  squarely.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  manner  of  steering  cannot  be  dwelt  on 
too  much,  as  it  enables  a  child  or  cripple  to  do  the 
work  of  a  man.  There  are  eight  shovels  and  an  extra 
one  is  sent  to  put  in  the  center  to  work  up  fall  plow¬ 
ing,  also  two  hillers  for  ridging  up. 

With  two  seeders  on  the  Superior  roller,  and  two 
sections  of  the  steel  lever  harrow  hitched  behind,  I 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  putting  in  my  crop  of  clover 
and  its  nurse  crop  of  flax,  enough  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  reaper  to  cut  the  crop ;  and  with  the 
Superior  cultivator,  I  can  tend  just  twice  the  crop  of 
potatoes  that  I  formerly  could.  By  sowing  millet  in 
my  potatoes  when  I  lay  by  the  crop,  it  costs  me  only 
from  two  to  four  cents  per  bushel. 

Kansas.  clabence  j.  nobton. 


PLANS  FOR  ORCHARD  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  TBEES  ABE  PLACED. 

Before  planting  an  orchard  of  any  kind,  it  is  well 
to  consider  carefully  the  whole  subject  of  how  to  do 
it.  The  distance  apart  which  will  suit  each  class  of 
fruit  the  best  is  one  of  the  very  important  things.  It 
is  fruit  that  one  desires,  and  the  most  and  the  best  of 
it,  and  all  things  should  look  to  this  one  result.  The 
trees  should  be  planted  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
attain  their  best  development,  not  necessarily  their 
largest  size  as  forest  trees.  If  it  were  wood  we 
wanted,  we  should  plant  them  quite  close,  enrich  the 
soil  to  stimulate  them,  and  encourage  their  upward 
growth  by  every  means,  but  carefully  avoid  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lateral  branches.  Therefore,  a  fruit  tree 
requires  more  space  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  a 
forest  tree.  We  wish  it  to  have  the  full  benefits  of 
sunlight  from  top  to  bottom,  otherwise,  the  trees 
must  be  small  and  spindling,  the  side  branches  short 
and  weak,  the  foliage  pale  and  feeble,  and  the  fruit 
scarce,  small,  poorly  colored  and  lacking  in  flavor, 
except  on  the  uppermost  twigs.  For  a  number  of 
years,  the  trees  will  necessarily  have  much  more 
space  than  they  really  need,  if  planted  the  distance 
apart  that  they  will  require  when  grown  to  full  bear¬ 
ing  age.  Not  only  will  there  be  wide  spaces  between 
their  tops,  but  much  of  the  soil  will  be  unoccupied  by 
their  roots.  Therefore,  some  plan  for  using  this 
space  without,  in  any  way,  hindering  the  proper 
growth  of  the  trees,  is  permissible,  economical  and 
desirable. 

Many  plant  peach  trees  among  their  apple  trees 
to  fill  the  spaces  until  the  apple  trees  get  old  enough 
to  need  all  the  room.  I  have  done  so  myself,  but  do 
not  like  it  now.  The  peach  trees  are  of  quicker 
growth,  and  rob  the  apple  trees  to  a  damaging  degree, 
in  many  cases.  Dwarf  pear  trees  are  occasionally  set 
in  apple  or  standard  pear  orchards,  but  this  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  mistake,  because  the  trees  often  need  very 
different  culture,  especially  when  the  pear  trees 
blight  badly  from  too  rapid  growth.  Moreover,  if 
the  dwarf  pear  trees  are  planted  deep,  they  send 
out  pear  roots  above  the  quince  stocks,  and  become 
almost  as  long-lived  as  the  other  trees.  The  wiser 
plan  is,  in  almost  every  case,  to  plant  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  etc.,  by  themselves, 
but  to  fill  up  the  spaces  until  the  permanent  trees 
need  the  whole,  plant  varieties  of  the  same  species 
that  will  come  into  bearing  early. 
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Not  only  do  different  kinds  of  orchard  fruits  require 
different  distances  between  their  trees,  but  the  same 
species  or  the  same  variety  often  needs  more  or  less 
space  in  different  climates  and  soils.  Despite  all 
the  manuring  or  cultivation  we  may  give  them, 
those  planted  in  some  localities  will  not  attain  the 
same  size  as  they  would  had  they  been  planted  in 
others.  For  instance  ;  the  peach  trees  of  Connecticut 
and  northern  Michigan  are  much  smaller  than  those 
of  Delaware  and  Missouri.  No  manner  of  treatment 
will  cause  them  to  grow  to  the  same  size,  unless  those 
in  the  more  southern  locality  were  cut  back  in  sum¬ 
mer  time  or  starved,  and  thereby  stunted.  It  is 
climate  that  does  it — more  warmth,  more  sunlight, 
and,  in  short,  more  congeniality.  The  apple  trees  of 
Michigan  and  New  England  are  far  larger  than  those 
of  Texas  and  the  tide-water  sections  of  Virginia  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  apple  delights  in  a  climate  both  moist  and 
cool.  The  gigantic  cherry  trees  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  far  exceed  in  size  those  which  grow  in  the 
richer  lands  of  Illinois. 

Where  land  is  dear,  economy  of  space  is  an  import¬ 
ant  point ;  hence  the  plan  that  will  put  the  most 
trees  on  a  given  area,  provided  they  are  not  too 
thick,  is  the  best.  The  more  there  are  on  an  acre, 
the  less  it  costs  per  tree  to  cultivate  them.  I  give 
below  several  diagrams  showing  some  of  the  leading 
plans  for  arranging  trees  in  orchard  form,  each  rep¬ 
resenting  one  acre.  Fifteen  feet  are  allowed  as  a  mar¬ 
gin  on  the  south  and  west  sides  in  all  cases,  suppos¬ 
ing  them  to  be  the  border  lines  of  the  orchards. 

The  Hexagonal,  Van  Deman  Plan. 

The  plan  that  will  best  economize  space  is  what  is 
known  as  the  “  hexagonal  ”  plan.  It  is  a  system  of 
equilateral  triangles,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
“triangular”  system.  It  puts  all  adjacent  trees 
equally  distant  from  each  other.  This  is  the  plan  I 
have  followed  in  all  my  own  plantings,  and  now  think 
it  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  practiced  upon 
the  additional  idea  of  planting  temporary  trees  alter¬ 
nately  with  permanent  ones,  and  leaving  alleys  be¬ 
tween  every  fifth  and  sixth  row,  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  other  orchards  of  this  style  ;  therefore, 
I  have  called  this  part  of  it  the  “  Van  Deman  plan.” 
In  Fig.  77,  it  may  be  seen.  By  the  lower  part  of  this 
diagram,  there  may  be  planted  156  trees  per  acre  one 
rod  apart,  with  every  sixth  row  left  out  for  alleys, 
which  give  easy  access  to  wagons  for  gathering  fruit 
and  for  any  other  necessity.  The  permanent  trees 
are  marked  by  the  letter  P  throughout  all  the  plans. 
These  trees  are  two  rods,  or  33  feet  apart,  which,  for 
apple  trees  in  most  climates  and  soils,  is  sufficient. 
In  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  some  other 
localities  where  apple  trees  grow  to  very  large  size, 
40  to  45  feet  are  none  too  far  apart  for  permanent 
trees.  The  places  for  the  temporary  trees  or  “  fillers  ” 
are  designated  by  the  letter  F.  The  fillers  reduce 
the  distance  between  trees  to  one  rod  or  16%  feet, 
except  where  the  alleys  occur,  which  are  28%  feet 
wide.  The  fillers  should  be  of  early-bearing  kinds, 
such  as  Wagener,  Missouri  or  Wealthy,  which  will, 
usually,  pay  the  cost  of  the  entire  orchard  within  the 
first  10  years.  In  the  middle  section,  Fig.  77,  are  104 
trees  per  acre,  in  which  all  the  intermediate  rows  are 
left  out ;  the  fillers  only  equal  the  permanent  trees. 
These  are  preferably  in  the  rows  running  north  and 
south,  that  the  trees  may,  in  some  measure,  protect 
each  other  from  the  force  of  the  prevailing  southerly 
winds  in  the  prairie  States,  especially  ;  and,  some 
think,  from  the  hot  sun,  also.  This  is  my  favorite 
plan.  It  gives  ample  room  to  cultivate,  and  is  just 
right  for  planting  six  rows  of  corn,  which,  for  the 
first  five  or  six  years,  is  advisable.  The  upper  section 
of  the  diagram  contains  only  the  permanent  trees,  of 
which  there  are  52  per  acre.  The  rows  are  28%  feet 
wide  three  ways,  and  permit  cultivating  the  trees 
accordingly. 

The  Alternate  Plan. 

Fig.  78  shows  the  alternate  plan,  and  is,  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  like  Fig.  77,  except  that  the  rows  are  fully 
33  feet  apart.  The  trees  are  to  be  planted  alternately, 
just  as  bricks  are  laid  in  a  wall.  In  the  lower  section, 
there  are  143  trees  per  acre ;  in  the  middle  one  92, 
and  in  the  upper,  fully  thinned  section,  are  46  per¬ 
manent  trees. 

The  l/Ve/lhouse  Plan. 

Almost  every  fruit  grower  has  heard  of  Hon.  F. 
Wellhouse  of  Kansas,  who  is  called  “The  Apple  King 
of  America”.  Well  may  he  be  so  called,  for  he  and 
his  son,  who  is  in  company  with  him,  have  over  1,600 
acres  of  apple  orchard,  ranging  from  two  to  twenty- 
two  years  planted.  His  trees  are  planted  32  x  16  feet 
apart  in  rectangular  style,  as  shown  in  the  lower 
section,  Fig.  79,  the  wide  spaces  running  north  and 
south  ;  this  makes  98  trees  per  acre.  The  upper 
section  shows  the  permanent  trees  in  exact  squares 
32  feet  each  way,  as  is  now  the  case  in  his  older 
orchards  that  have  been  thinned,  49  trees  standing  on 
an  acre.  He  has  not  mixed  the  varieties  as  is  indicated 


in  the  illustration,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  planted  such 
varieties  in  solid  blocks  as  would  bear  reasonably 
early  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  if  such  kinds  as 
Missouri  were  planted  in  rows  between  the  others 
and  to  be  removed,  it  would  be  better  than  planting 
each  by  itself.  But,  aside  from  his  published  state¬ 
ments  of  the  results  of  his  enterprise,  I  know  from  a 
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ALTERNATE  PLAN.  Fig.  78. 

40  permanent  trees,  33 x  41 J i  feet  apart;  or  92  trees,  33 x  16!4  feet 
apart;  or  143  trees,  16*4  *  16i4  feet  apart,  leaving 
out  two  rows  for  alleys. 


long  intimate  acquaintance  with  Judge  Wellhouse  and 
his  orchards,  that  they  have  done  remarkably  well. 

(To  be  continued.)  h.  e.  van  dkman. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Pure  Water  ;  Fill  the  Foul  Well. 

R.  F.  W.,  Abington,  Conn. — Is  it  possible  to  purify  a  well  which 
has  been  contaminated  with  privy  drainage,  so  that  the  water 
will  be  fit  to  drink  again  ?  How  can  it  be  done,  if  purification  be 
possible  ? 

Ans. — There  is  something  so  repulsive  in  the  mere 
thought  of  using  waters  known  to  be  polluted  in  this 
way,  that,  unless  it  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get 
another  supply,  the  well  should  be  filled  up.  No 
other  source  of  culinary  water  involves  such  risk  to 
health.  Even  though  the  surface  water  percolate 
through  a  considerable  stratum  of  soil  before  it  reach 
the  well  bottom,  be  then  limpid,  cool,  and  attractive 
to  the  palate  and  to  the  eye,  it  may  be  reeking  with 
disease  germs  of  the  worst  type.  But  situated  near 
the  house,  as  wells  often  are  for  convenience,  when 
garbage  and  sewage  are  not  properly  taken  care  of, 
the  purest  water  will,  in  process  of  time,  become 
unfit  for  use,  unless  purified.  This  purification  may 
be  accomplished  in  many  ways,  the  cheapest  of  which 
is  boiling.  If  used  only  in  small  quantities  in  the 
household,  this  method  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best. 
The  water  is  boiled  for  15  or  20  minutes,  filtered 
through  a  porous  filter  to  remove  the  flat  taste  by 
aeration,  and  when  cooled,  is  ready  for  use.  No 
unboiled  water  must  be  allowed  in  the  filter,  which 
must,  like  all  other  filters,  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
by  frequent,  regular  attention.  This  method  entails 
considerable  labor,  as  the  quantity  heated  at  one 
time  is  necessarily  small.  But  it  is  the  best  and 
safest  method,  since  it  kills  all  deleterious  germs,  and 
renders  harmless,  vegetable  and  animal  remains. 
The  next  best  method  for  the  home  is,  perhaps,  the 
Chamberland-Pasteur  filter,  which  consists  of  an 
unglazed  earthenware  cup  through  which  solid 
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WELLHOUSE  PLAN.  Fig.  79. 

49  permanent  frees,  32  feet  apart ;  98  trees,  32x16  feet  apart. 

matter  cannot  pass.  It  is  even,  at  first,  proof  against 
the  passage  of  microbes.  These  organisms  soon  clog 
the  action  of  the  filter  which,  at  first  slow,  becomes 
slower.  Then  the  bacteria  make  their  way  through 
the  cup  by  a  process,  it  seems,  of  growth,  so  that  the 
filter  itself  may  become  a  breeding  chamber  of  the 
vilest  kind.  But  thoroughly  heating  the  cup,  which 
for  the  purpose  is  detachable,  will  cleanse  it  and 
make  it  fit  for  use  again.  Other  methods  of  purifying 


water  are,  as  a  rule,  either  too  cumbersome  or  too 
expensive  for  private  use,  or  are  only  makeshifts' and 
as  such  are  worse  than  nothing.  But  to  return  to 
the  well,  there  is  nothing  that  can  or  should  be  done 
to  it.  It  will  stay  polluted  for  years,  even  though 
the  cause  of  contamination  be  removed,  because  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  impurities.  The 
only  sure,  safe  way  is  to  dig  a  new  one  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  first.  Then  keep  its  surroundings 
clean.  M.  6.  k. 

How  to  “Reduce”  Bones. 

L).  L.  /'.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.— How  can  I  reduce  bones  to  manure, 
having  no  means  of  grinding  them  ?  Would  they  lose  their  manur- 
ial  value  by  being  burned  ? 

Ans. — The  fertilizer  dealers  steam  the  bones  under 
high  pressure  and  then  grind  them  in  bone  mills. 
Some  farmers  obtain  fair  results  by  smashing  the 
bones  with  a  sledge  and  then  packing  them  in  boxes 
or  barrels  in  layers  with  unleached  wood  ashes 
packed  with  them.  If  the  whole  mass  is  kept  well 
moistened  with  liquid  manure  or  urine,  at  the  end  of 
two  months  the  bones  will  be  greatly  softened. 
Where  the  bones  are  very  cheap,  burning  is  often  re¬ 
sorted  to.  A  big  bonfire  is  made  by  building  up 
alternate  layers  of  wood  and  bone,  and  firing  the 
whole.  The  result  is  a  quantity  of  bone  ash.  This 
ash  contains  no  nitrogen — that  substance  is  all  lost 
in  burning.  The  ash  of  the  wood  gives  potash,  and 
the  ash  of  the  bone  gives  phosphoric  acid,  but  it 
is  not  quite  so  available  as  when  in  the  raw  bone. 
Last  year,  a  reader  told  us  about  a  small  bone-grind¬ 
ing  mill  in  Massachusetts.  Since  then,  he  writes 
about  it  as  follows  : 

“REDUCING”  BONK8  BY  BOILING. 

The  plant  which  I  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
working  up  bones  for  fertilizers  by  steaming  and 
grinding,  was  all  right  for  a  large  business,  but  for 
a  farmer  of  small  means  who  wished  to  work  up  only 
a  small  quantity,  say  such  as  might  accumulate  on 
the  farm  during  the  year,  it  is  too  expensive.  I  will 
describe  a  method  that  I  have  used  that  does  not  call 
for  a  very  expensive  outlay.  What  holds  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  in  the  bones  locked  together  in  a  vise¬ 
like  grip  is  the  grease  and  gelatine.  When  the  bones 
are  steamed  under  pressure,  the  steam  melts  the 
grease  and  dissolves  the  gelatine,  and  when  drained 
off  leaves  the  phosphate  of  lime  (the  body)  of  the 
bone  as  soft,  and  when  dried,  as  brittle  as  chalk. 
Now  this  same  result  can  be  brought  about  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  bones,  only  it  will,  of  course,  take  somewhat 
longer  than  by  steaming  under  high  pressure.  For 
boiling,  I  use  a  common  cast-iron  kettle  set  in  brick 
masonry,  filling  the  kettle  as  full  as  it  will  hold  of 
raw  bones,  then  fill  with  water  and  cover  with  a 
wooden  cover,  fire  up  and  after  the  contents  begin 
boiling,  it  does  not  take  much  fuel  or  attention  to 
keep  it  going.  An  occasional  stirring  of  the  bones 
with  a  stake  or  shovel  to  keep  them  from  burning  on 
the  bottom,  and  replenishing  the  water  as  it  gets  low, 
are  all  that  is  necessary  aside  from  firing.  The  masonry 
helps  to  hold  the  heat,  and  will  keep  the  “pot  a-boil¬ 
ing”  for  some  time  after  the  fire  is  burned  out. 
Although  I  have  never  timed  a  “charge”  to  get  at  the 
exact  time  required  to  extract  the  grease  and  gelatine, 

I  think  that,  if  the  larger  bones  are  cracked  up 
with  an  old  ax  before  putting  in,  about  48  hours  of 
steady  boiling  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  them. 
When  done  sufficiently,  the  wet  bones  will  have  a 
dull  look  and  will  readily  break.  When  cooked 
enough,  it  may  be  allowed  to  cool  down  and  the 
grease  taken  off  the  top  and  then  the  bones  drained 
out  and  dried.  In  the  absence  of  any  mill  to  grind 
them,  they  can  be  readily  crushed  with  a  heavy 
hammer.  The  grease  is  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  may  be  used  for  soapmakiDg  or,  if  sweet,  could 
be  fed  to  swine  or  poultry  for  fattening.  The  rest  of 
the  liquid  contents  can  be  composted  for  manure,  or 
if  sweet,  be  used  for  mixing  poultry  feed ;  being  rich 
in  soluble  nitrogen  and  phosphate,  it  is  just  what 
laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  need.  For  fuel,  I  use 
dry  brush,  stumps,  rubbish  and  peat  from  the 
meadow.  I  use  my  kettle  for  cooking  fresh  bones 
and  meat  from  the  market  for  my  poultry,  firing  up 
each  night  and  mixing  the  mash  for  the  morning  feed 
the  night  before.  The  bones,  as  they  become  soft, 
are  taken  out,  dried  and  run  through  a  dry-bone  mill, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  ground  bone  mixed  in  the 
feed  each  time.  f.  a.  putnam. 

How  Much  Fertility  in  Gram  ? 

W.  II.  II..  Missouri  Valley,  la.— What  amount  of  fertilizer  is 
removed  from  one  acre  by  rye  straw,  and  what  amount  of 
steamed  bone  will  replace  the  same  ? 

Ans. — One  ton  of  rye  straw  contains,  in  round 
figures,  nine  pounds  of  nitrogen,  seven  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  16  pounds  of  potash.  A  bushel 
of  rye  grain  contains  one  pound  of  nitrogen,  one-half 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  about  five  ounces  of 
potash.  You  can  figure  from  this  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  a  crop  of  rye.  You  will  notice  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  the  grain, 
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and  most  of  the  potash  in  the  straw.  An  average 
sample  of  bone  will  contain,  in  each  100  pounds,  four 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  21  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  no 
potash  at  all.  You  will  see  that  250  pounds  of  bone 
would  give  you  the  nitrogen  found  in  one  ton  of 
straw,  and  one  bushel  of  grain,  eight  times  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  ,  and  nothing  to  take  the  place  of 
the  nearly  16%  pounds  of  potash.  To  use  bone  alone 
on  grain,  would  be  like  a  cook  trying  to  make  good 
cake  out  of  butter  and  flour — without  any  sugar.  The 
plan  of  making  a  balanced  fertilizer  would  be  to  add 
to  the  bone  some  substance  like  blood,  tankage  or 
nitrate  of  soda  that  is  high  in  nitrogen.  This  mixture 
would  bring  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric 
acid  down  to  the  proper  rate,  and  then  some  sub¬ 
stance  rich  in  potash  would  even  it  up.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  the  fertilizers  used  in  the  West  is  that 
they  contain  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  and  too 
little  potash.  Many  Western  soils  were  naturally 
deficient  in  potash,  and  after  years  of  grain  grow¬ 
ing,  they  have  lost  large  quantities  of  this  valuable 
substance. 

Starting  Asparagus  in  Texas. 

J.  F.  R.,  Tyler,  yea;.— Would  close  sandy  soil,  with  clay  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface,  with  a  southern  slope,  be  suit¬ 
able  for  asparagus  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  bed  ? 
How  wide  should  the  rows  be,  and  what  distance  in  the  row? 
How  deep  should  the  plants  be  set  ? 

Axs. — The  location  mentioned  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  asparagus  well.  However,  if  the  clay  subsoil 
were  not  so  far  below  the  surface,  say  12  to  20  inches, 
it  would  be  better.  A  better  location  would  be  on 
level  land,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  sandy  soil,  pro¬ 
viding  it  has  good  sub-drainage,  so  that  it  does  not 
get  boggy  in  wet  weather.  Sloping  sandy  land  would, 
in  a  few  years,  wash  away  so  much  that  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  would  become  exposed.  Prepare  the 
bed  by  spreading  upon  the  land  evenly  five  tons  of 
cotton  seed,  or  25  tons  of  well  fined  stable  manure. 
Then  double  plow  the  land,  using  a  12-inch  plow  to 
open,  and  follow  in  the  same  furrow  with  an  eight  or 
ten-inch  plow,  going  down  altogether  15  or  18  inches 
deep.  If  to  be  grown  in  drills,  let  the  rows  run  north 
and  south, or  still  better  in  the  south,  from  southwest 
to  northeast,  four  feet  apart.  Open  such  rows  with 
the  12-inch  plow  about  eight  inches  deep,  place  a 
good  root  every  18  or  20  inches  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  and  then  turn  about  and  cover  with  the  plow. 
This  work  should  be  done  at  any  time  South  from 
November  1  to  March  1.  After  planting,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  weeds,  run  over  the  land  with  a  har¬ 
row  which  will  destroy  the  weeds  and  level  the  land. 
After  this,  maintain  clean  cultivation.  Some  prefer 
to  check  off  the  land  as  for  corn,  3%  feet  each  way, 
and  set  a  good  root  at  every  check.  This  method 
favors  horse  cultivation  almost  entirely,  and  will  give 
more  uniformly  large  shoots.  Each  fall,  during  the 
life  of  the  bed,  if  the  finest  quality  of  asparagus  and 
greatest  quantity  be  desired,  as  much  fertilizer  should 
be  spread  over  the  land  as  at  the  first  preparation. 
Land  cannot  be  made  too  rich  for  this  crop.  If  the 
plants  are  set  in  drills  four  feet  apart,  and  18  inches 
apart  in  the  drill,  the  land  will  take  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  plants  to  set  it,  as  when  set  3%  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  the  yield  per  acre  in  drills  will 
be  much  more  than  in  checks.  It  requires  7,260 
plants  to  the  acre  in  such  drills.  These  instructions 
are  for  making  a  plantation  for  market  purposes, 
where  land  is  cheap,  and  cultivation  is  mostly  done 
with  horse  or  mule  Dower.  t.  v.  muxsox. 

Japan  Golden  Mayberry  and  Logan  Berry. 

E.  E.  B.,  Onslow,  la.— Have  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  fruited 
the  Japan  Golden  mayberry  or  the  Logan  berry.  If  so,  have  they 
any  practical  value,  or  are  they  only  novelties  ? 

axs. — The  mayberry  is  not  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  Logan  berry  has  not  yet  fruited,  but 
we  have  hopes  that  it  will  prove  hardy  and  of  value. 

The  Vermont  Beauty  Pear. 

0.  F.  C-,  Grand  Rapids,  Alich.—  l.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Beauty  pear,  would  you  recommend  it  for  planting  to  sell  to 
private  customers  in  Grand  Rapids  ?  2.  Does  it  bear  early  in  its 
growth  ?  3.  Does  it  succeed  as  a  dwarf  ? 

Axs. — 1.  We  would  not  care  to  advise.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  pear  is  confined  to  the  fruit  itself.  The 
tree  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  Grand  Rapids.  2  and 
3.  We  may  not  answer.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Michi¬ 
gan  friends  may  help  us. 

The  Sudduth  Pear  in  Iowa. 

A.  C.  R.,  Oakville,  Iowa.— How  does  the  Sudduth  pear  compare 
with  our  old  kinds  as  to  hardiness,  bearing,  size  and  quality? 

Axs. —  The  Sudduth  is  something  new  in  Iowa. 
The  first  trees  on  our  experiment  grounds  were  put 
out  last  spring.  There  are  but  two  of  them.  They 
are  four  years  old  from  the  graft.  These  trees  are 
doing  well  now,  but  that  is  no  recommendation.  I 
heard  one  of  our  veteran  horticulturists  state  before 
our  State  Horticultural  Society  that  he  was  satisfied 
that,  in  northern  Iowa,  all  pears  are  unprofitable, 
having  proved  themselves  so  with  the  exception  of 
the  Sudduth,  the  experiments  with  which  were  just 
now  begun.  j.  I.  shulte. 

Asst.  Horticulturist  Iowa  Station. 


“Reducing"  Bones;  Carrots ,  Etc. 

S.  D.  E.,  Oregon—  1.  Can  a  farmer  safely  and  profitably  reduce 
bones  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  wooden  tank?  2.  Which  is  most 
valuable  for  feeding  stock — horses,  young  cattle,  milch  cows, 
etc., — carrots,  parsnips  _or  mangels  ?  3.  I  am  using  ashes  in 

a  dry-earth  closet.  Does  it  injure  them  for  fertilizing  purposes  ? 

Axs. — 1.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  attempt  it. 
We  consider  it  unsafe  for  a  novice  to  handle  this 
dangerous  acid.  Read  the  other  notes  about  bones. 

2.  We  prefer  carrots  by  all  means.  3.  No,  but  it 
must  create  a  bad  smell  unless  you  mean  coal  ashes. 
Wood  ashes  contain  potash  in  a  form  which  acts  to 
set  free  ammonia.  Do  not  use  wood  ashes  for  this 
purpose.  Coal  ashes,  dry  earth  or  muck  will  be  much 
better. 

Flower  Seeds  and  Peas. 

F.  O.  S.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — 1.  Is  there  any  particular  way  to  treat 
Actinidia  seeds  ?  2.1  tried  all  ways  to  sprout  seeds  of  mixed  hybrid 
clematis,  but  failed.  How  should  they  be  treated  ?  3.  What  do 

you  know  about  Multiflora  Fairy  Polyantha  roses  60  days  from 
seed  ?  Are  they  worth  trying  ?  4.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  that 

succeeded  with  Cupid  sweet  peas  ?  5.  How  do  Nott’s  Excelsior, 

Station,  Chelsea,  Juno  and  Daisy  peas  compare  as  to  yield? 
Which  of  the  above  kinds  require  to  be  sowed  thick  and  which 
thin,  or  in  other  words,  which  kinds  stool  or  branch  and  which 
do  not?  Green  peas  are  my  favorites,  and  my  garden  is  small, 
so  I  must  makfe  the  most  of  a  small  patch. 

Axs. — 1.  We  have  not  tried  seeds  of  the  Actinidia. 
We  fancy,  however,  that  they  may  be  treated  much 
the  same  as  those  of  any  other  hardy  shrubs  that 
sprout  readily.  2.  Most  clematis  seeds  will  not 
sprout  the  first  year.  The  bed,  therefore,  should  be 
kept  mellow  and  free  of  weeds  until  the  second  year. 

3.  Yes,  the  Multiflora  roses  are  just  about  what  they 
are  described  in  the  catalogues.  The  seeds  germinate 
readily  and  the  plants  begin  to  bloom  when  scarcely 
more  than  six  inches  high.  4.  Cupid  seems  to  suc¬ 
ceed  well  here  and  there,  notably  in  California. 
Generally,  however,  many  of  the  seeds  do  not  sprout, 
and  if  they  do,  the  plants  are  feeble.  5.  Nott’s 
Excelsior  we  believe  to  be  the  best  dwarf  wrinkled 
pea  that  is  nearly  as  early  as  the  smooth  kinds.  The 
Station  matures  at  about  the  same  time,  the  vines 
growing  about  two  feet  high.  It  is  not  an  exceed- 
ingly  productive  variety,  but  the  quality  is  fine. 
Juno  matures  about  with  Stratagem,  the  vines 
being  about  two  feet  high.  It  was  somewhat  more 
productive  than  the  Stratagem  growing  near  it. 
Daisy  or  Carter’s  Up-to-Date  (they  are  the  same),  is  a 
very  prolific  variety,  more  so  than  Stratagem  or  Tele¬ 
phone,  but  the  pods  are  smaller.  This  pea  is  two  feet 
in  height.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
old  Queen  pea  and  the  Stratagem.  Of  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  varieties  of  peas  that  we  have  tested,  we 
prefer  New  Life. 

Some  Varieties  of  Potatoes. 

II.  0.  K.,  Adams,  N.  Y. — What  would  you  recommend  as  the 
most  profitable  potato  to  grow  ?  I  want  good  quality  and  large 
yield.  Would  you  call  the 'Table  King  the  most  profitable,  and 
where  could  I  get  a  quantity  of  that  variety  for  seed?  Would  I 
be  able  to  get  any  quantity  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ? 

Axs. — Tubers  of  the  Table  King  were  sent  to  us 
last  year  by  Johnson  &  Stokes,  of  Philadelphia.  They 
gave  us  the  immense  yield  of  at  the  rate  of  726  bushels 
per  acre.  The  skin  is  of  a  buff  color,  the  form  shapely, 
with  few  eyes.  The  quality  is  that  of  the  Early  Rose. 
Yes,  you  can  get  a  quantity  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
potato  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  if  you 
choose  to  pay  the  price,  which  is  $2.50  for  10  pounds. 
One  can  ascertain  which  one  of  the  varieties  men¬ 
tioned  will  give  the  largest  yield  only  by  actual  trial. 

Canada  Field  Peas  For  Green  Manure. 

G.  W.  S.,  Allen's  Falls,  N.  Y.—Ib  there  any  northern-grown  crop 
besides  clover  that  would  be  as  good  to  plow  under  for  green 
manure  for  corn  as  Canada  peas  ? 

Axs. — We  believe  that  the  Canada  peas  will  give 
the  best  results  of  any  summer  crop  you  can  raise. 
You  might  get  them  under  by  running  over  them 
with  a  disk  harrow  before  plowing,  but  we  would  let 
them  die  down  and  plow  them  under  in  the  spring. 
In  Maryland,  cow  peas  are  sometimes  plowed  under 
in  late  summer  and  Crimson  clover  sowed  over  them. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  plan  would  work 
with  you. 

The  Use  of  Salt  on  Peach  Trees. 

E.  P.  0.,  Bridge  Valley,  Pa.— I  have  been  recommended  to 
sprinkle  about  two  handfuls  of  salt  around  the  roots  of  peach 
trees  in  the  second  and  subsequent  years  of  their  growth,  spring 
and  fall.  Can  this  amount  injure  the  tree?  Would  not  kainit 
answer  the  purpose,  as  well  as  add  fertility  ? 

Axs. — The  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  for  peach  trees 
has  more  of  imagination  than  of  reality  about  it. 
Kainit  contains  about  13  per  cent  of  potash,  and  is, 
therefore,  highly  beneficial  as  a  fertilizer  ;  and  any 
good  effect  that  salt  could  possibly  have  would  result 
from  the  use  of  kainit.  As  a  preventive  or  destroyer 
of  the  peach-tree  borer,  I  do  not  think  that  salt  is 
effective  in  small  quantities,  about  the  base  ot  the 
tree  ;  and  in  large  quantities,  it  would  kill  the  tree. 
The  egg  of  the  peach  borer  is  laid  just  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  the  little  grub  works  inward 
and  downward  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  safe  from  in- 
j  ury  by  any  ordinary  liquid  or  chemical  in  moderate 
quantities.  The  best  and,  so  far  as  is  now  known, 


the  cheapest,  method  of  keeping  peach  trees  free  from 
borers  is,  to  dig  the  borers  out  twice  a  year — about 
August  and  October.  It  is  probable  that  the  person 
who  applies  salt  and  also  succeeds  in  growing  peach 
trees  successfully,  may  do  something  else — perhaps, 
cultivate  very  thoroughly,  and  thereby  invigorate  the 
trees  and  enable  them  to  overcome,  in  great  measure, 
the  ill  effects  of  any  borers  that  may  be  in  his 
trees.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

How  to  Learn  the  Canning  Business 

G.  W.  B.,  Bremen,  Ga. — 1.  Wbat  Is  the  best  way  to  learn  the 
business  of  canning  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  as  practiced  In  the 
canning  factories  ?  2.  How  long  would  it  take  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness,  with  good  common  sense  to  start  on?  3.  If  I  employ  the 
“processor”  in  our  local  factory  to  teach  me,  what  is  a  fair  com¬ 
pensation  to  pay  him  where  he  does  it  in  the  course  of  his  regular 
work  ? 

Axs. — 1.  Work  at  it,  and  keep  studying  all  the 
scientific  part  of  it  meanwhile.  2.  It  ought  not  to 
take  very  long  to  learn  the  routine  of  the  business, 
but  contingencies  are  continually  arising,  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  necessary  to  meet  these  successfully.  3.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  say,  as  so  many 
local  conditions  must  be  considered.  The  parties 
ought  to  be  able  to  settle  it  between  themselves.  Our 
opinion  is  that  no  large  amount  should  be  paid. 

Potash  Salts  ;  What  for  a  Vineyard  ? 

T.  G.  I).,  Boston,  Mass. — Does  muriate  of  potash  contain  as  much 
available  potash  as  sulphate?  Will  the  chlorine  spoken  of  In 
muriate  do  any  harm  to  fruit  trees  or  grape  vines  ?  I  am  able 
to  spread  a  good  coat  of  barnyard  manure  on  my  vineyards  every 
two  years.  In  addition  to  this,  do  I  need  anything  besides  potash 
in  some  form  ?  The  vines  always  make  a  good  growth. 

Axs. — The  highest  grades  of  commercial  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  potash  contain  about  the  same  amount 
of  actual  potash,  viz.,  50  per  cent.  These  fertilizers 
should  always  be  bought  on  analysis.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station  chemists  analyzed  70  samples  of  so- 
called  “  muriate,”  and  found  that  the  potash  varied 
from  45  to  58  per  cent ;  24  samples  of  sulphate  ran 
from  21  to  51  per  cent  of  actual  potash.  That  well 
shows  the  necessity  of  buying  by  a  guaranteed 
analysis.  The  chlorine  in  the  muriate  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  trees  or  vines,  but  there  is  a  general  belief 
that,  for  most  fruits,  the  sulphate  will  give  a  higher 
flavor  and  quality.  We  would  certainly  add  to  the 
manure  not  only  potash,  but  50  pounds  of  dissolved 
rock  or  25  of  fin«  ground  bone  for  each  ton  of  manure. 

Don’t  Drain  the  Barnyard. 

T.  F.  II.,  Newark,  N.  F.-How  can  I  drain  a  barnyard  ?  I  have 
been  told  that  it  could  not  be  done,  because  the  sediment  from  the 
manure  would  work  into  and  obstruct  the  tiles. 

Axs. — We  do  not  know  why  you  should  want  to 
drain  the  yard.  We  should  consider  it  about  the 
worst  thing  we  could  do  to  let  the  liquid  manure  es¬ 
cape,  unless  you  expect  to  collect  it  in  a  tank  or  cis¬ 
tern.  An  ordinary  pipe  or  tile  will  soon  clog.  We 
would  not  try  to  drain  it,  but  would  use  absorbents 
enough  to  hold  the  liquids.  Straw,  leaves,  muck,  or 
even  the  sods  from  plowed  grass  lands  can  be  thrown 
into  the  barnyard  for  the  stock  to  break  down. 

How  Much  Cheese  in  Milk  ? 

I).  P.,  Elk  Greek,  N.  Y.— Will  100  pounds  of  milk  that  tests  six 
per  cent  butter  fat,  make  as  much  cheese  as  300  pounds  that  tests 
two  per  cent  ? 

Axs. — One  hundred  pounds  of  the  six-per  cent  milk 
would  make  about  14  pounds  of  cheese,  and  300  pounds 
of  the  two-per  cent  milk  would  make  about  16.5 
pounds  of  cheese.  The  difference  in  the  yield  comes 
from  the  increased  amount  of  casein  and  water 
which  the  poorer  milk  makes.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  composition 
of  the  cheese.  The  cheese  which  is  made  from  the 
richer  milk  under  the  same  conditions  of  manufacture 
would  be  much  better  in  quality  and  worth  more 
money  per  pound  than  the  cheese  made  from  the 
poorer  milk.  Our  station  has  printed  a  bulletin  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  particular  point.  l.  L  VAX  slyke. 

Chemist,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station. 

Mulch  the  Currants. 

W.  J.  B.,  Vermilion,  III.— I  planted  500  currant  bushes  last  spring, 
and  they  did  well  until  September,  when  they  ail  lost  their  leaves. 
Would  I  better  cultivate  them,  oi  mulch  them  well  with  old  straw, 
in  cultivating  time  ?  I  am  always  pushed  with  work,  and  some 
times  can  not  get  over  the  currants  after  every  rain,  but  could 
mulch  them  well  this  winter. 

Axs. — We  would  advise  the  mulching  as  suggested. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Indiana. 

G.  L.  B„  Greensburg,  Ind.— Will  Crimson  clover  do  well  in 
Indiana,  south  of  Indianapolis  ?  Will  it  pay  to  sow  in  com  this 
fall  to  plow  under  next  spring  for  corn  again  ?  Where  can  I  buy 
muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  at 
what  price  ? 

Axs. — We  do  not  know  ;  it  will  depend  much  upon 
the  soil  and  the  season.  We  advise  you  to  sow  it  as 
an  experiment.  There  have  been  many  failures  with 
this  clover — probably  more  than  there  were  when 
farmers  first  tried  to  grow  the  common  Red  clover. 
The  plan  you  mention  is  the  way  to  make  it  most 
valuable.  Write  to  the  fertilizer  firms  advertising  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  price  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  location. 
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Who  Gets  the  Profit  ? 

□  N.  C.,  Salem,  N.  J. — Regarding  your 
conundrum  about  the  profit  on  apples 
sent  ill-assorted  to  the  commission  man, 
resorted  by  him,  and  for  this  reason, 
sold  at  a  much  higher  price ;  for  what 
sum  should  he  make  returns,  the  low 
price  at  which  they  would  have  sold  un¬ 
sorted,  or  at  the  higher  one  when  re¬ 
sorted  ?  A  Yankee  would,  probably, 
answer  this  by  asking,  Who  owns  the 
apples  when  they  are  sold  ?  Herein  lies 
the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  loss  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  true  relation  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  commission  man  is  that 
the  producer  is  the  owner  of  the  goods 
until  the  commission  man  sells  them  to 
his  customer.  The  shipper  is  the  princi¬ 
pal,  the  commission  man  the  agent.  All 
its  expenses,  freight,  hauling,  storing, 
and  if  need  be,  resorting,  are  chargeable 
against  the  sale  money,  to  be  accounted 
for  to  the  shipper,  but  that  sale  money 
results  from  the  sale  of  the  shipper’s 
goods,  and  is,  therefore,  his.  But  how 
many  commission  men  so  account  ? 

A  Strawberry  Barret  on  Wheels. 

A.  G.,  McKeesport,  Pa. — I  made  a 
strawberry  barrel  the  same  as  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  10,  1896.  I 
used  a  molasses  barrel,  and  a  five-foot 
locust  post.  1  set  the  post  3%  feet  in 
the  ground  with  18  inches  above  ;  the 
post  is  eight  inches  in  diameter.  I  put 
a  big  ring  over  the  end  of  the  post,  and 
drove  the  ring  down  so  that  it  was  level 
with  the  top  of  the  post.  I  put  a  wheel 
on  this  with  a  large  iron  wood  screw,  and 
made  it  so  that  it  would  turn  free.  The 
wheel  just  fits  under  the  barrel,  which 
was  tied  on  with  heavy  wire  staples 
driven  up  over  the  iron  spokes  in  the 
wheel  and  clinched  on  the  inside  of  the 
barrel.  I  set  the  plants  as  directed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  plants  did  well  till 
they  froze  in  the  barrel ;  then  I  took  an 
apple  barrel  apart,  laid  the  staves  on  two 
wires,  drove  staples  over  the  wires  into 
the  staves,  put  this  around  the  barrel, 
and  packed  three  inches  deep  all  around 
with  fine  oat  straw.  I  have  80  plants 
in  the  barrel,  and  can  turn  the  plants  to 
the  sun.  I  can  water  on  top,  and  have  a 
1%-inch  pipe  in  the  center  of  the  barrel 
which  goes  half  way  down,  with  a  few 
stones  at  the  end  of  it  so  that  the  water 
will  spread  around.  It  is  in  a  corner  of 
the  strawberry  bed,  and  takes  up  no 
room,  for  I  did  not  disturb  a  plant  when 
I  put  it  in  ;  I  do  not  have  to  run  over 
the  bed  to  pick  the  fruit,  as  I  can  turn 
it  around  ;  it  turns  very  easily. 

Don’t  Use  Apple  Pomace. 

A.  H.  K.,  Columbus,  Wis.— On  page 
84,  you  reply  to  VV.  B.  P.  that  apple 
refuse  may  be  good  on  grass  or  grain. 
My  experience  is  that  it  will  kill  every¬ 
thing  dead,  and  nothing  but  young  trees 
will  sprout  from  it  for  years  after,  and 
even  they  will  die  after  reaching  a 
height  of  three  or  four  inches  ;  new 
sprouts  appear  every  year.  Even  Canada 
thistles  will  not  grow  through  it.  If  fed 
to  cows  in  large  quantities,  they  will 
lose  in  milk,  and  it  sets  their  teeth  on 
edge  so  that  they  graze  with  difficulty. 
This  is  my  experience  with  apple 
pomace. 

A  Fault  of  Lima  Beans. 

O.  N.  Q.,  Jersey,  Tenn. — I  was  much 
interested  in  the  articles  on  Lima  beans 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  19.  How¬ 
ever,  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  reference 
to  the  one  great  drawback  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  ingrowing  the  crop,  viz.,  a 
fine  sucker  growth  starting  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  laterals  and  main  vine,  and 
covering  the  entire  true  vine  with  a 
mass  of  fine  light-colored  vines  and  foli¬ 
age.  This  growth  often  has  bloom  which 
is  as  small  and  worthless  as  the  vine  it¬ 
self,  but  never  sets  a  pod,  and  if  any 
have  set_'on  the  true  vine  before  this 


growth  started,  they  are  usually  smoth¬ 
ered  and  the  hill  is  worthless.  I  have 
tried,  year  after  year,  to  find  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  and  to  overcome  it  by  plant¬ 
ing  on  different  soil,  employing  different 
modes  of  culture,  and  using  various  kinds 
of  fertilizer,  but  as  yet  have  found  no  sure 
remedy.  Often  during  the  months  of 
June  or  July,  in  this  latitude,  we  have 
frequent  showers  with  hot  sunshine, 
which  stimulate  rank  growth  in  all 
vegetation.  It  is  at  this  season,  usually, 
that  the  sucker  growth  starts  and  is 
most  troublesome.  Lima  beans  of  other 
growers  in -the  vicinity  are  affected  in 
like  manner.  A  neighboring  planter 
the  last  season  put  in  5,000  hills  or  more, 
lost  almost  his  entire  crop,  picking  not 
to  exceed  30  bushels  of  green  pods  from 
the  entire  planting.  Another  hindrance 
to  growing  profitable  crops  is  the  failure 
of  flowers  to  set.  The  vines  make  a  rank 
growth  and  bloom  all  right,  but  either 
the  blossom  falls  prematurely,  or  the 
young  pod  falls  immediately  after  it 
forms,  so  that  many  of  the  laterals  are 
totally  barren.  The  amount  of  beans 
per  acre  mentioned  by  a  number  of  your 
correspondents  is  far  ahead  of  any  yield 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  If  in 
any  way  I  could  direct  the  energy  of  the 
vine  to  making  pods  and  developing 
beans  instead  of  a  worthless  sucker 
growth,  I  would  be  glad  to  feed  it  all  of 
the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
it  could  take  care  of.  Can  any  one  of 
your  readers  help  me  ? 

The  Use  of  Gas-Lime. 

C.  F.  P.,  East  Waverly,  N.  Y. — I  was 
interested,  some  time  since,  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  article  on  gas-lime.  I  have  tried 
it  on  grass  and  grain.  Before  harrowing 
my  corn  ground,  I  spread  about  20 
bushels  per  acre,  and  harrowed  it  in. 
My  corn  was  excellent.  I  cleared  the 
ground,  put  in  wheat,  and  have  one  of 
the  best  catches  of  clover  I  ever  had  in 
my  life.  It  was  my  one  success  with  it. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fresh  gas-lime  is  sure  to  in¬ 
jure  crops.  When  “  spent”  by  weather¬ 
ing  or  spreading  out  for  rain  or  frost,  it 
will  act  like  other  slaked  lime,  and  on 
sour  soils,  will  surely  help  such  crops  as 
corn  and  clover. 


March 

April,  May  are  the  months  in  which  to  purify  the 
blood.  The  peculiar  purifying  and  reviving 
qualities  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  are  just  what  is 
needed  to  expel  disease  and  fortify  the  system 

Hood’s  8ap^na 

Is  the  Best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1,  six  for  $5. 


Hrvrv/Uc  L>J lie  act  harmoniously  with 
11UUU  £>  rill*  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


450,000  TPBBS 

800  varieties.  Also  Grapes, t»mnl  I  Emits, etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  ltesc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  lUJESt'H,  KredonU,  N.  J. 


PlliffiTRia  Priwt-,APANT  Chestnut  from  imported 
bdlllUl  lllfl.  1  11V  blsee(j  Qrape  Vines,  Strawberry 
Plants.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  S.  C.  DcCou.Moorestown.  N.J. 


Grafts  of  E.  Reliance.  Japan  M., 
Paragon.  N  u  m  b  o  and  Cooper. 
E.  R.  BELL,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 


Paragon  Chestnut  Scions 

FOR  SALE.  Address 
D.  C.  'WINE BRENER,  Frederick,  Md. 


Cotta’s  Top-Grafted  Trees, 

Both  Apple  and  Pear,  are  the  hardiest  and  best  in 
America.  Succeed  300  nflles  farther  north  than  trees 
grown  by  other  processes.  Warranted  against  winter¬ 
killing.  Splendid  assortment.  Headquarters  of  the 
New  Northern  Prize  Winter  Apples,  MILWAUKEE 
and  KICKE.  Best  new  Pears,  Plums  and  Berry 
Fruits.  General  Nursery  Stock,  including  Evergreens 
and  Ornamentals,  all  flist-class.  Catalogue  free 

J.  V,  COTTA,  Nursery,  Carroll  County,  III. 


r_  CITY 

^Strawberry 

vor  :  Inree  and  solid.  ^ 


Finest  flavor ;  large  and  solid. 

Bear  enormously.  Donald’s 
J  Elmira  Asparagus  Roots:  a 
’  new  production  of  rare  merit. 

_  Greensboro  Peach,  Japan 
r;Plums,  .Small  Fruits,  Tenn, 
—  Peach  Seed.  Catalogue  FREE. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MI>. 


CAMPBELLS  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

CRAPE 


Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vigorous,  ( 
very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need  not  be 
swallowed.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  largest  stock  of  ] 
Grape  Vines  in  the  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Bed  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 
Currant.  Catalogue  free.  GEO.  8.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


TREES 

AND  PLANTS 


At  ROCK  BOTTOM  prices.  Have  you  seen  our  NEW 
Catalogue  ?  No  ?  Then  write  us  at  once.  IT’S  FREE. 
In  the  28  years  we  have  grown  Nursery  Stock,  we  have 
never  offered  such  GOOD  TREES,  at  such  LOW 
PRICES.  We  KNOW  our  stock  is  RELIABLE,  for  WE 

GROW  it  ourselves.  T3  _ 1 

Established  1869.  150  acres.  Address 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  ?0°A,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


Well  Bred  are  Constitutionally  Strong.  Such  fruit  trees 
we  grow  by  carefully  guarded  parentage.  Men  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  buy  stock  of  this  character  in  preference  to  “job  lots  ”  and  “  bar¬ 
gain  lots.”  An  old  customer  writes:  “  I  once  tried  the  job  stock,  because 
cheap;  I  found  it  dear.  I  now  let  the  other  fellow  buy  it.”  We  covenant 
to  save  you  disappointment  if  you  will  plant  stock  of  a  sturdy  charac¬ 
ter,  started  primarily,  with  a  view  to  long  life  and  fruitfulness.  Our  80- 
page  catalogue  Is  not  flashy  or  full  of  promises,  hut  we  think  you  need  it  for  its  practical  value. 

•  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


THE  FINEST  LOT 

Peach  T rees 

in  the  country,  including  the  new  TRIUMPH,  SNEED, 
GREENSBORO,  FITZGERALD  and  BOKARA, 

Everything  else  in  the  nursery  line.  Write  for  our  168  page  catalogue  free. 
Cut  prices  on  large  lots.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  457  Painesville,  O. 


IUMPH. 


The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 


DEAGH  TREES 


■  75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  arc  all  right  for  the  times. 
If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 


JOS. 


Ripening  with  Amsden. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 

BLACK.  SON  &.  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


getting  Trnno  Dlonfc 

GENERALLY  * 

STARTED  [I  (xS  PH  1 idJllS 

BRING  GOOD 

RIGHT  A1VVU  Wm 

RESULTS 

And  all  Nursery  Stock,  dug,  shipped,  and,  perhaps,  planted  the  same  day.  Those  are 

favorableconditionstostart  with.  Therisk  of  loss  is  slight,  in  fact  if  you  do  your  work 

well,  the  risk  is  entirely  removed.  Our  stock  is  first-class.  Prices  low.  Special  discount  for  early 
orders.  Our  Fruit  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it.  T.  J,  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 

and.  Small  Fruits] 


LORENTZ  PEACH 


best  for  the  least  money.  Biggest 
I  stock,  completest  assortment.  Small  I 
|  fruits,  fruit  trees,  roses,  vines,  shrubs — [ 
I  for  the  largest  growers  and  the  smallest. 

I  Crates  and  baskets,  illustrated  descrip- 1 
|  live  and  price  catalog  free  upon  request. 
REID'S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 

I  ELDORADO  BLACKBERRY  I 


WHAT  ARE  “BUSINESS  TREES”?; 


|Our  business  trees  are  healthy ,  thrifty. 
1  well-rooted ,  fresli-dug ,  young  t  rees,  that 
will  thrive  and  grow  when  you  plant 
them.  They  are  the  kinds  to  plant 
for  business  and  for  profit.  No  worthless  novelties:  no  high  prices:  no  fancy  catalogues,  no  Imaginary  claims, 
but  trees  for  business  and  for  business  farmers.  Hagers’  prices  are  a  cure  for  hard  times.  Handsome,  thrifty, 
first-class  two-year  Trees,  f>  to  7,  and  (i  to  8  feet.  %  to  1 M  inch  calibre.  Cherries: 

0  and  10c.:  Pears  and  Plums.  12  and  13c.  Smaller  grades  and  tic  All  leading 
varieties:  all  fresh-dug.  Better  stock  never  grew.  Don’t  be  talked  or  “  scared  ” 

Into  paying  higher  prices  for  poorer  trees,  and  trees  heeled  in  or  stored  over 
winter,  by  those  who  have  to  support  big  expenses  and  fancy  catalogues. 

Economy  is  the  secret  of  successful  competition.  Business  economy  and  system 
cut  down  the  cost  of  production,  and  no  matter  where  you've  been  buying,  no 


BUSINESS  TREES 


ARE 


ROGERS  TREES 


matter  how  big  the  catalogue  nor  what  others  claim,  it  wilt  pay  you  to  plant  our  fresh-dug  “  liusiness  'trees." 
We  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  all  stock  healthy  onPCDC  UIIDCCDICC  nAMCUII  1C  UCU/  VHDV 
and  clean.  Certificates  furnished.  Catalogue  free.  nUoCno  NUnoLmLO,  UAIiOYILLl,  Will  lUllrv, 


Hook  on 

FRUIT 


Mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  aboutKi 
the  largest  and  most  complete  line  ’•*' 
of  fruit,  nut  and  shade  trees, 

small  fruits  and  vines  ____ 

in  this  country.  Wl 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  MOOKK8TOWN,  N.  J.NS! 


TREES 

mentioning  this  paper. 


GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

During  the  month  of  March  we  have  decided  to  give  away  50  000 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  and  for  every  one  ordered  at  our  low 
catalogue  price,  we  will  give  one  free,  exactly  as  good  to  those 
Small  or  large  orders  all  doubled.  Stock  guaranteed  good,  Catalogues  free. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO,,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


QRAPE  VINES 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  Old  and  New  Varieties. 
Warranted  extra  strong.  None  Cheaper.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Tree*,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  10*. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOKSCII, JEredonU,  N.  if. 


1,000  Peach  Trees  J“7,r 

mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  for  $20;  or  500  for  $11.50. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  prooortional 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES. 

The  extra-early  new  Peaches :  Sneed,  Triumph 
and  Greensboro.  One-year  heavy  trees,  81.50  per 
dozen;  June  Buds,  12  inches  and  up,  85  per  100. 

D.  BAIRD  <fc  SON,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 


High-Grade  Trees 

■  many  years  engaged 
in  working  up  a  full  line  of  the  really  best  varieties 
of  Ornamental  Trees  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc., 
and  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  heavy  stock  at  very 
low  prices:  quality  superior  in  every  case.  Our  col¬ 
lection  of  SHRUBiiEity  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this 
country,  and  our  aim  is  to  supply  only  first-class 
stock  in  filling  all  orders.  In  Vines,  only  the  most 
popular  varieties  are  grown  largely,  but  these  are 
sure  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  purchasers. 
Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  is  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our  catalogues. 
HOOPBS,  BRO.  &  THOMAS,  Maple  Aye.  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


limn  Pllim  Trwic — Abundance,  Burbank  and 
japau  11U111  11CC5  Satsuma.  Five  by  mail.  60c. 
Will  begin  to  bear  second  year  after  planting.  John 
Cadwallader,  Cedar  Grove  Farm.  No.  Madison,  Ind. 


Peach  T rees,  $2  100 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants,  cheap.  List  Free. 
Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


I  Stark  fruit  Book 

contains  new  and  copyright 
colored  plates  of  over 
lOO  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees — $3  per  lOO  and 
up.  Stark  Bko’s,  Stark,  Mo. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

(  CONTINUED.) 

Paper  Over  the  Ice. 

G.  M.  C.,  Gates,  N.  Y. — If  farmers 
would  practice  covering  their  ice  with 
one  layer  of  cheap  building  paper  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  the  sawdust,  it  would 
save  the  whole  top  layer  of  ice,  which 
otherwise  is  usually  melted  when  they 
open  the  ice  houses  in  May  or  June.  It 
would  not  require  nearly  so  much  saw¬ 
dust  for  covering. 

Best  Locust  for  Posts. 

H. ,  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — The  best 
locust  for  posts  is  a  very  shy  seeder  ; 
only  occasionally  does  a  tree  bear 
seed  in  any  amount.  These  I  have  seen 
gathered  in  the  pod  where  blown  from 
the  trees  in  winter  and  picked  off  the 
snow  crust.  The  wood  of  this  is  of  a 
yellowish  cast.  On  the  old  trees,  the 
bark  forms  in  deep,  corky  ridges.  There 
is  a  black  locust  which  seeds  very  freely, 
and  never  makes  so  straight  and  upright 
a  tree  ;  the  color  of  the  wood  is  darker 
than  the  chestnut,  coarse  grained,  light 
when  dry,  timber  not  so  good  as  oak  or 
chestnut.  I  have  grown  many  acres,  all 
planted  young  trees.  I  have  known 
good  results  from  planting  sections  of 
the  running  roots  as  cuttings,  as  they 
sprout  freely  wherever  broken.  Don’t 
grow  the  black-wooded,  smooth-bark 
variety. 

Discharge  of  Sink  Drain. 

J.  Q.  M.,  Lebanon,  0. — I  would  advise 
R.  F.  W.,  page  85,  to  try  the  plan  of  A. 
I.  Root,  which  he  has  had  in  successful 
operation  for  some  time.  Leading  from 
the  house  is,  perhaps,  a  three-inch  tile, 
a  little  further  away,  a  four-inch,  and 
so  on  till,  at  200  or  300  feet,  it  terminates 
in  an  eight-inch  one.  There  is  no  out¬ 
let.  Old  tiles  or  those  that  are  some¬ 
what  broken  can  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  He  is  quite  safe,  as  the  plant 
roots  enter  these  broken  places  and 
absorb  what  material  is  needed  for  their 
growth.  Should  the  tiles  become  filled 
in  four  or  five  years,  a  new  line  could  be 
laid  cheaper  than  to  take  up  the  old. 

Some  “Hack  Writers”. 

B.  T.  W.,  Rochester,  Mass. — A  prom¬ 
inent  writer  has  urged  that,  at  least, 
three  inches  of  good  manure  should  be 
plowed  in  to  insure  a  good  crop  of 
strawberries.  As  this  would  require 
about  85  cords  to  the  acre,  and  as  the 
average  cost  of  manure  in  the  East  is 
not  less  than  $5  per  cord,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  a  big  crop  of  berries  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  bills.  The  cost  of 
manure  alone  would  be  $425.  Another 
prominent  agricultural  writer  stated  a 
few  years  ago  that  his  annual  loss  at 
farming  was  $2,000,  and  that  he  had  to 
depend  upon  outside  income  to  meet 
this  loss  and  to  support  him.  It  is 
theoretical  writers  of  this  class  who  are 
no  benefit  to  agriculture  or  horticulture, 
and  whose  statements  should  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  considered  by  such  standards 
of  common  sense  and  good  judgment 
as  all  farmers  and  gardeners  should  pos¬ 
sess. 

What  Killed  the  Horses  ? 

H.  S.,  North  Carolina.— The  horses 
mentioned  on  page  104,  unquestionably 
died  of  meningitis  due  to  indigestion  of 
the  ensilage,  and  the  consequent  result 
on  the  nervous  system.  The  chief  symp¬ 
tom  of  this  disease  is  the  paralysis  or 
convulsions  of  the  back  and  hind  legs, 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  poison  of  the 
unassimilated  food  on  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  The  dark  blood  is  another  marked 
symptom  of  this  disease,  so  caused.  The 
small  stomach  of  the  horse  calls  for  con¬ 
centrated  food  and  not  such  bulky  stuff 
as  may  be  fed  to  ruminants  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  even  benefit.  One  other 
thought  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection, 
which  is  that  the  use  of  the  now  com¬ 
mon  shredded  corn  fodder — stems  with 
the  leaves — will  not  be  long  in  making 
itself  conspicuous  by  its  ill  effect  on 
some  animals,  especially  sheep  and 
horses.  The  stalks  are  altogether  too 
hard  and  devoid  of  nutriment  to  be 


eaten  in  such  a  large  proportion  as  in 
the  shredded  fodder  ;  the  only  safe  way 
must  be  to  feed  clover  hay  with  this 
stuff,  and  if  for  horses,  to  steep  it  thor¬ 
oughly  in  warm  water  before^it  is  fed, 
that  it  may  be  softened  and  made  more 
digestible. 

WHAT  SAY? 

Wind  or  Gas. — We  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  pumping  water  from  a  well  into 
our  house,  also  for  stock.  We  have 
abundance  of  water,  a  100-foot  well 
full.  We  wish  to  employ  such  power 
as  will  be  best  suited  for  pumping. 
The  windmill  agent  advises  me,  by 
all  means,  to  use  wind,  and  the 
engine  manufacturer  says,  no,  use  gaso¬ 
line.  The  windmill  sometimes  fails. 
Only  last  week,  a  neighbor,  a  widow, 
was  for  three  days  pumping  water  for 
50  cattle  by  hand.  She  said  that  there 
wasn’t  wind  enough  to  pump,  and  it 
was  during  the  very  coldest  weather, 
10  degrees  below  zero.  We  wish  to 
couple  economy  with  a  good,  fair  power 
for  pumping.  Will  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  give  their  experience  with  gaso¬ 
line  engines  for  pumping  ?  Is  there  any 
danger  to  property  and  life  by  them  ? 
Which  way  is  cheaper  to  pump,  with 
wind  or  gas  ?  f.  c. 

Ohio. 


CHOICE  «  STRAWBERRIES 

FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 
BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897- 
CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBDRGH,  LESLIE,  Michigan. 

Columbian  Raspberry  ££ 

and  cir.  ad  C.  L.  Yates,  Nurseryman,  Rochester. N  Y. 


S 


urplus  Haverland  and  Warfield  No.  2  Strawberries. 
Choice  Pits,  cheap.  I.V.  Kinder,  W. Brownsville, Pa. 


TEN 


Million  Strawberry  Plants— 68  varieties.  Free 
cat.  J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


Strawberries 


. — New  and  standard 
kinds.  Send  for 
particulars.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury.  Mass. 


The  “  RirlnAU/DU  ,,-A  new  strawberry  of 
I  lie  niuyewdy.  KrBat  merit.  For  price 
of  plants  and  free  catalogue  address 

M.  H.  RIDGE  WAV,  Wabash  City,  Ind. 


Qtrou/hari'mc  Bcst  plants of  the 

OiraWLIvirivd  best  varieties.  GOc. 
per  100  by  mall.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


CHOICE  STR4.WBERKI  ES.  —  Marshall, 
$4;  Tennessee,  *2;  Saunders.  $2;  Warfield,  $1.00 
perM.  CLAYTON  L.  DeCOU, 

Ellisburg,  Camden  County,  N.  J. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


of  all  kinds  at  right 
prices.  Catalogue  F 
with  remarks  on  berry  growing  free. 

R.  J.  8TAHELIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  rieties$2  per  1,000. 

All  kinds  small  fruit  plants  cheap. 

DRESSER’S  FRUIT  FARM,  Jonesvllle,  Mich. 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

Superior  Quality.  Carefully  Graded. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries , 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  etc 

I  offer  all  standard  varieties.  Introducer  of  the 
PEARL  GOOSEBERRY.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Fruit  Plants  in  United  States. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


rESMUTCH-SALZER’S  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 


njIQ 


Produce  the  fluent  voice  tables  and  choicest  llowers 
wherever  planted— North,  Hast,  South,  West.  We  wish 
to  icaln  J  00,1)00  new  customers  this  year;  with  this  In 
view  we  olfer  $1*00  for  I  I  cents,  post  paid, 

10  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c.— WORTH  $1.00. 

1  pkg.  HUmarek  Cucumber,  15c.;  1  pkff.  lied  Hall  licet, 
10c.;  1  pkff.  Earliest  M usk melon,  lOo.;  I  pkjr.  Ksirllest 
Carrot,  10c.;  I  pkjj.  lump.  Wilhelm  Lettuce,  15c.;  1  pkg. 
Giant  Onion,  15c.;  I  pkjr*  14  Day  Kadisli,  10c„  and  S 
pkirs.  Hrilllant  Flowers,  15c.— total  $  1.00— sufficient  for 
rare  vegetables  and  exquisite  llowers  all  summer  long! 
*'  r  ‘  iblo  and  plant  catalogue,  5  cents 


[Mammoth  farm,  vegeta 
^postage,  or  mailed  free  to  in  ten 


ig  buyers. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


BURPEE  SEEDS 


BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalog, 
mulled  FREE  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  llUllPEE  <fc  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


N  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  grow¬ 
ers  should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
caro.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Ferry'*  Seeds  wero  more  essential.  They  are 
,  always  flic  best.  For  sale  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  them. 

FERRY’S  SEED  ANHUAL 

is  full  of  information  for  gardeners  and ' 
planters.  There  will  never  be  a  better  time 
\than  now  to  send  fortho  1897  edition.  Free. 
D.JUI.  Ferry  &.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bed 


CftEGOJ 

SEED  * 

SATALOO^j 


This  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  wish  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  planting.  It  is  a  safe 
guide  to  right  seeds  and  right 
methods,  it  makes  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with 

Gregory’s  Seeds 

the  purity  and  reliability  of 
which  are  known  to  all  success¬ 
ful  planters.  Gregory’s  Heed 
catalogue  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  anyone  anywhere. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  A  SON, 
Marblehead,  Maas. 


SEED  TIME 


SBND  FOR 

DRE  ER’S 

1897  Calendar. 
New  Vegetables,  New  Flowers,  New  Books  for  1897 
MAKE  MONEY  FROM 
AND  FIND 
PLEASURE  IN  THE 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


DUima  IUI  I Od I 

HARVEST 


We  Grow  Seeds. 

Our  Specialties  are : 

Cabbage,  Celery, Onions, Tomatoes, 
Potatoes  and  Improved  Farm  Seeds. 

Prices  low.  Please  ask  for  Catalogue. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y, 


A/E’LL  BUY  OR  SELLi 

Grass,  Clover  orTimothy  ’ 

We  clean  them  by  special 4  _  _  _  _ 

method*  &  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds— over-run  the  farm 
— oihaust  it—*  reduce  quantity  &  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean. Write  today  for  free  booklet,  Shed  Sense 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  COflBMSH* 


189T  Catalogue  E5SE?- 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


Now  York, 

14  Barclay  8t. 


CHICAGO, 

84  and  86  Randolph  St. 


Waier- 

Cleaned 


Seeds 


Never  Fail  !  Why  ? 

^Because  the  light  seed  is  all  washed 
out  and  what  is  left  must  groxo. 
Ono  trial  will  convince  you.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Garden  Guido  free. 

Heman  Class,  Seed  Crower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


IF  YOU 

BUY 


SEEDS 


.Send  for  Finest  FREE  CATALOGUE 
BEST  SEEDS.  LOWEST  PRICES  in 
America.  Valuable  EXTRAS  FltEE  with  orders. 
HT  If  Market  Gardener  say  Wholesale  Catalogue. 
ALNKKU  BROS.,  No.  3(1  liny  St..  ROCKFORD,  III. 


WE  SELL  SEEDS 

Ten  full  size  6c.  pkts  of  tested  Garden  Seeds— 
your  own  selection— Free  by  mail  25c.  Globe  or 
Flat  Danvers  Onion  Seed  (finest  strain)  by  mail,  1  lb. 
80c.;  lb.,  45c.;  M  lb.,  25c.  Finest  Mix  Sweet  Peas 
(none  better)  1  lb  ,  35c.,  W  lb.,  20c.,  lb.,  12o.  Cat.  free. 
Order  at  once.  J.  YV.  RAMSEY  &  SON,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  so,  send  for  sample  of  BATTLES  CUBAN  GIANT 
ENS1  LAG E  CORN.  Produces  more  fodder  and  solid 
corn  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety.  Early, 
SWEET  and  NUTRITIOUS.  Seed  grown  in  the  North. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  and  contains  reports 
from  leading  dairymen  Write  to-day. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower.  Boehester,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  and  CORN 

Red  Clover.  Uecleaned  Seed,  $5.50  per  bu.  “  Early 
Pearl”  Corn  -  heavy  producer  of  solid  white  ears — 
white  ceb,  selected  15  years  $1  25  per  bu.  Sample 
ear,  by  mall,  16c  Freight  paid  east  of  Mississippi 
River;  sacks  free.  Geo.  E  Hopkins.  Salem,  luu. 


PrinKflll  Plnypr  Thomas  MeElroy.  European  Seed 
VlllUjvu  vlUlvi  l’oiii.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg..  I  larrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importerof  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


GLEN  MARY 

STRAWBERRY. 


75,000  Extra  Fine  Plants  from  originator’s 
grounds.  For  priced  Catalogue  of  this  and  other 
small  fruits,  address 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of 
strawberry 
patches  are 

infested  with  root-aphis?  Then  why  purchase 
questionable  plants  that  mean  certain  destruc¬ 
tion  to  your  business?  We  know  that  ours  are 
free  from  it,  that  they  are  as  fine  as  can  be  i>ro- 
duced,  that  the  prices  are  as  low  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  A  No.  I  stock  and  that  our  list  of  75 
varieties  will  please  the  most  exacting.  Oriole, 
Ideal,  Sparta,  Plow  City,  Win.  Belt,  Satisfaction, 
Lanah,  Evans,  Bismarck,  Michigan  and  many 
others  old  and  new. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


990,999  Strawberry  Plants  at  prices  that  will 
sell  them.  Also  Novelties  In  Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers, 
Water  Lilies  (all  colors).  Celery  Plants,  Asparagus,  Roots, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  my  illustrated  Catalogue  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  I  liave  a  reputation  of  thirty  years 
back  of  me.  C.  S.  l’RATT,  Heading,  Mass. 


HALL’S 


ern  seeds. 


FAVORITE, 

the  coming  new 
STRAWBERRY.  It  defies  competition. 
40other  kinds.  Raspberries.  Blackber¬ 
ries.  Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS  for  Second-crop  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  Double  crop  and  earlier  than  north- 
Cat.  free.  J.  W.  Ilall,  Marion  8tatton.  Md 


Strawloerrios. 

Champion  of  England,  per  100,50c. 

Bubacb.  per  1,000,  $2. 

Raspborrios. 

Mills,  per  1.000,  $10. 

Kansas,  per  1,000,  $0. 

Ohio  per  1.000,  $4. 

Order  quick  They  will  not  1  st  long  at  these  prices. 
Plants  are  first-class. 

LUTHER  RICE,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING 
NEW  AND 
ORIGINAL. 


4t4*4**4*44*** 

I  f  you  want  to  see  somethin}?  new  ^|r 
and  original,  send  for  xny  Plant  ^ 
Catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.J.  4r 

************* 


FRUIT  TREES! 

1  I  «.  \W  I  ■  SMALL  FRUITS,  Etc 


Stra  w  berr  ies,  Hasp  berr  ics,  O  rapes ,  Curra  nts 
and  Gooseberries,  at  prices  away  down.  Buy 
direct  and  save  one-half.  Price-list  mailed  free. 
D.  H.  GARVIN’S  SONS,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

200,000  Arnout’s  Improved  Parker  Earle. 

Berry  large  and  enormously  productive,  yielding 
15,000  quarts  per  acie.  Needs  no  protection.  Strong, 
healthy  plants.  Special  prices  Write  for  circular. 

J.  L.  ARNOUT.  PlatnsviUe,  Pa. 


$2.25  in  value for$l. 

Of  our  new  strawberries,  we  will  send  postpaid  for 
$1, 12  plants  each  Marshall.  Mary  and  Brandywine 
to  those  mentioning  this  paper.  Catalogues  free. 
THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO..  Elizabeth.  N.  J 


num  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  f&t  tSttASS 

UIIIU  rates.  H.  C.  KING,  Willow  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 


Poach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Apple.  Leading  and 
New  Varieties. 


Everything  choice  for  the  fruit  grower  at  first  cost. 

Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MY Kll  &  SON,  Hrldgevllle,  Del. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  BLAGKBERRIES. 


NEW  METHODS. 


Grow  300  Bushels  Blackberries  per  acre.  Double  your  crops  of  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Raspberries  in  Quantity  and  Quality  with  less  work.  Com¬ 
mand  special  customers  and  dealers  and  get  big  prices  with  everything  sold  in  advance.  Be  a 
Leader  in  the  Business.  A  booklet  which  has  rbvolutionizf.d  small  E’ruit  Growing  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  largest  plantation  of  Small  Fruits  in  the  country.  Tells  the  “  when  and  how”  he 
does  it.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  and  get  it  FREE  ! 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN. 
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ALL  SORTS  widely  distributed— not  only  the  apples, 

but  also  the  plums,  cherries,  pears,  etc., 
Seeding  to  Red  Clover.  and  they  are  now  manifesting  by  their 

I  have  good  success  in  seeding  with  fruits  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  enter- 
Red  clover  in  the  spring  with  winter  rye  prise  of  the  promoters  of  this  noble 


as  a  nurse  crop.  My  method  is  to  sow 
the  rye  late  in  the  fall  after  the  corn  or 
other  fall  crop  is  harvested,  manuring 
the  land  well  with  stable  manure  lightly 
harrowed  in,  and  sowing  three  bushels 
or  more  of  seed  to  the  acre.  This  gives 
a  good  stand  of  rye,  but  being  late,  it 
does  not  have  time  to  stool  very  much, 
and  in  the  spring,  after  danger  from 
hard  frosts  is  past,  I  run  over  it  lightly 
with  a  smoothing  harrow  to  loosen  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  then  sow  on  the  clover 
seed,  and  lightly  brush  with  a  brush 
made  of  white  birches.  The  green  rye 
is  cut  and  fed  green  usually  about  the 
last  of  May,  and  by  this  time,  the  young 
clover  plants  are  all  ready  for  business. 

A  second  crop  of  rye  starts,  but  is  not 
thick  enough  to  injure  the  clover,  and 
helps  to  keep  down  the  weeds  as  well  as 
prevent  the  manure  from  leaching  away 
before  the  clover  is  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  it  as  fast  as  it  becomes  available. 
With  this  method,  I  have  never  failed  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  clover  as  well  as  a 
good  lot  of  green  feed  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  for  my  cows.  In  this  way,  land  that 
might  otherwise  have  to  lie  fallow 
through  the  winter,  can  carry  a  grow¬ 
ing  crop  of  rye,  and  be  seeded  in  the 
spring  to  clover.  By  September,  we  get 
a  fair  cut  of  clover,  and  the  next  year  a 
full  cut.  Most  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
practice  seeding  to  clover  in  the  spring 
with  oats,  and  the  succeeding  summer 
harvest  a  good  crop  of  Red  sorrel  in¬ 
stead  of  clover,  the  young  clover  planted 
being  killed  out  by  the  sun  and  dry 
weather  about  the  time  the  oat  crop  is 
taken  off.  F.  A.  p. 

Dudley,  Mass. 

The  Yellow  Transparent  Apple. 

The  Indiana  Farmer  says,  in  its  horti¬ 
cultural  department : 

This  apple  should  be  generally  known  and  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  is  thus  described:  A  new  Russian 
variety.  Unquestionably  the  most  valuable  early 
ajtple  ever  introduced.  Tree  an  upright  grower 
and  a  very  early  and  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  of 
good  size  ;  skin  clear  white  turning  to  a  pale 
yellow;  ilavor  acid,  and  very  good.  Ripens  a 
week  earlier  than  Early  Harvest. 

It  seems  queer  to  notice  how  many 
writers  for  the  agricultural  press  come 
panting  up  with  the  news  of  a  new  and 
valuable  fruit  a  dozen  or  20  years  behind 
the  times.  The  Yellow  Transparent 
apple  was  brought  from  Russia  among 
the  varieties  imported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  al¬ 
most  20  years  ago.  A  few  of  these  were 
sent  to  me,  and  among  them  was  the 
Yellow  Transparent.  Young  trees  bore 
heavy  crops  three  years  from  planting  ; 
and  a  year  or  two  later,  I  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  my  valued  friend,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Rupert,  of  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  to  its  merits. 
Mr.  Rupert  took  hold  at  once,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  trees  were  grown, 
and  distributed  through  the  northern 
tier  of  States,  as  far  west,  at  least,  as 
Minnesota.  It  was  very  soon  recognized 
as  a  valuable  apple  of  its  season,  South 
as  well  as  North,  and  it  is,  probably,  to¬ 
day,  the  best  known  of  any  Russian 
apples,  except  the  old  standards,  Olden¬ 
burg,  Tetofsky,  etc. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  stolid  stupid¬ 
ity  or  indifference  of  our  public  men  to 
almost  everything  but  politics,  and 
‘•how  to  get  there”,  the  fate  of  that  first 
importation  under  the  care  of  political 
distributors  may  be  cited.  Probably  not 
one-tenth  of  the  scions  put  into  the 
hands  of  Congressmen  for  distribution 
was  ever  heard  ot  again.  It  was  not 
until  private  individuals  in  Iowa,  north¬ 
ern  Michigan  and  Canada  undertook  the 
work  that  it  was  effectively  carried  out. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  Government  importa¬ 
tion  have  never  been  heard  from  ;  while 
every  variety  of  the  private  collection 
made  by  Prof.  Budd  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  Mr.  Gibb  of  Canada, 
has  been  carefully  propagated  and 


work.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Second-Crop  Potatoes. 

As  this  subject  seems  not  well  under¬ 
stood  by  potato  growers  generally,  I 
give  my  mode  of  raising  second-crop 
potatoes,  which  has  proved  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  true  second  crop  is  obtained 
only  by  planting  potatoes  that  have  been 
grown  in  the  spring,  and  not,  as  some 
suppose,  by  planting  old  potatoes  late 
in  the  season,  which  would  mean  only 
potatoes  not  at  all  suitable  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  In  raising  potatoes,  I  get  my 
first  crop  in  as  early  as  I  can,  to  have 
the  ground  in  first-class  condition,  which 
is  very  important,  using  about  1,500 
pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre, 
one-half  when  I  plant,  and  the  other 
when  the  potatoes  come  up  ;  working 
the  same  in  with  a  harrow.  Potato 
guano  should  be  rich  in  potash,  I  think, 
contain  about  seven  per  cent  of  potash 
soluble  in  water,  four  to  five  of  ammonia, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  ;  this  gives  a  good  and  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  and  one  which  will  give 
good  results  on  both  crops. 

Dig  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
select  the  seed,  from  potatoes  about  the 
size  of  an  egg — well-shaped  and  strictly 
free  from  scab.  Place  them  in  the  shade, 
by  spreading  them  on  the  grass  under  a 
tree  so  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
sun  more  than  four  or  five  hours  during 
the  day,  and  not  at  all  in  the  hot  part 
of  the  day.  Let  them  lie  for  three  weeks, 
when  they  will  have  become  green.  Cut 
them,  always  cutting  from  end  to  end, 
and  never  crosswise,  into  two  pieces 
each,  dropping  them  into  water  as  cut 
to  wash  the  juice  off.  This  does  away 
with  the  mold,  and  forms  a  skin,  which 
keeps  them  from  rotting,  and,  also, 
makes  them  sprout  much  quicker,  and 
stronger.  I  then  bed  them  immediately, 
covering  lightly  with  earth,  and  place 
some  well-rotted  manure  over  them  to 
keep  them  damp.  As  soon  as  they  sprout 
nicely,  I  plant  them  in  the  same  ground 
which  grew  them  first,  which  has  been 
kept  in  nice  condition,  and  is  worked  up 
very  fine,  and  laid  off  in  drills  about  three 
feet  apart.  I  plant  in  the  bottom  of  these 
drills,  covering  lightly  with  the  foot,  and 
pressing  the  soil  on  each  piece.  Work 
them  so  as  to  fill  up  the  drills,  and  leave 
them  fiat  when  finished.  Don’t  try  to  get 
them  too  early  in  the  fall  ;  but  let  them 
mature  as  near  frost  time  as  possible. 
Use  no  guano  on  them,  as  the  guano 
used  the  first  time  should  give  a  full 
crop.  B.  w* 

Saluda,  Va. 


*£  THE  BESTIR 

Seed  Potatoes 


M/CH/GAN  , 

yYO*D£R 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

are  grown  on  Michigan 
New  Muck  Lands,  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

SEEDSMAN, 

DEO  AT  UR,  MICH., 

Largest  Grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America. 
Write  him  to-day  for  his  handsome  illustrated 
catalogue,  free,  describing  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties  of 

Potatoes, Oats,  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds 


1SGRAND  New  Potatoes 

CJ*.  Win  If  Doloin-h  ”  Introduced  and  controlled  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

^1*  W  clILCi  rvcllclgll.  Mr.  Carman's  best.  The  only  seedling  of  the 
well-known  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  that  is  better  than  its  parent,  and  is  certain 
to  be  a  leader.  PRICE,  50  cts.  lb.  ;  3  lbs.  $r.oo  ;  5  lbs.  $1.50  ;  10  lbs.  $2.50.  post  or  express 
paid.  $2.50  peck  ;  $7.50  bushel ;  $15.00  bbl.,  by  express  or  freight,  at  purchaser  s  expense. 

The*  ’  The  earliest  Potato  in  existence  and  a  heavy  cropper.  Ten  days  earlier 

1  I1C  DUVCC,  than  Early  Ohio,  yields  double  the  crop  of  Ohio,  and  is  far  handsomer 
and  of  better  quality.  Ranked  as  the  heaviest  cropper  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  the  earliest 
and  first  in  order  of  merit  two  years  in  succession  by  the  Penn.  Experiment 
Station.  Recommended  and  endorsed  by  most  of  the  other  Experiment  Stations,  and  by  dozens  of  the 
leading  potato  experts  in  the  country.  We  control  this  variety,  having  recently  purchased  Mr.  Bovee's 
entire  slock,  believing:  it  to  be  the  best  early  Potato  in  existence.  PRICE,  5°  cts.  lb.  ;  3  lbs.  $1.00; 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.50,  post  or  express  paid.  ALSO,  $2.50  peck;  $7.50  bushel;  $15.00 
bbl.,  by  freight  or  express,  at  purchaser’s  expense. 

“  I  Tnr-lf*  Com  Introduced  by  us  last  year,  and  has  fully  maintained  the  high  claims  we 

UllClC  Oct  I II.  made  for  it.  A  handsome  main  crop  Potato,  a  large  yielder,  and  of 

unsurpassed  cooking  qualities.  PRICE,  1  lb.  35  cts.;  3  lbs.  80  cts.,  postpaid.  ALSO,  $1.25 
peck;  $4.00  bushel;  $8.00  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

.  lb.  each  of  the  three  grand  New  Potatoes,  The 
‘  Bovee,”  “  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ”  and  “  Uncle  Sam,” 
delivered  free  fox*  SI. 00  ;  3  lbs.  each  for  $2.25.  If 
by  express  or  freight,  at  purchaser’s  expense,  deduct 

_ 8c.  per  lb.  ALSO,  by  express  or  freight,  at  pur- 

- - —  chaser’s  expense,  1  peck  each  The  “Bovee,”  “Sir 

Walter  Raleigh”  and  “Uncle  Sam,”  S5.00  ;  1  bbl.,  containing  1  bushel  each 
“Sir  Walter  Raleigh”  and  The  “Bovee,”  and  filled  up  with  about  %  bushel 
“Uncle  Sam,”  $15.00;  1  bbl.  each  “Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  The  “Bovee”  and 
“Uncle  Sam,”  $30.00. 

American  Farmer’s  Manual,  with  full  descriptions  of  these  and  other  varieties,  mailed  free  on  application. 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  ST., 
. . .  NEW  YORK  . .  . 


peck;  $4.00  bushel;  JiN.oo  barrel. 

Special  Offer, * 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co, 


JERRARD  S  SEED  POTATOES, 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and| 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JEBMRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  I 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerraro  Co..  Caribou,  Maine. | 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

orthern  grown,  true  to  name,  produce  larger  and  better  crops  in  any  soil  or  climate,  than  those 
from  any  other  source.  The  new  and  standard  varieties  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with 
the'highest  quality.  Catalogue  Free.  Market  gardeners  ask  for  special  price  list. 

3DWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUY  FRESH  KANSAS 

Grass,  Field,  Garden,  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  all  especially  grown  and 
selected  for  Western  soil  and  climate.  Alfalfa,  Kaftircorn  & 
other  forage  plants  tor  dry  climate  aspecialty.  Our  elegant  1897  cata¬ 
logue  is  ready  *  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 


KANSAS  (  F.  Barteldes  &  Co. 

SEED  HOUSE  I  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 


U 


The  name 

of  the  greatest  oat  is 

ILLINOIS 


»» 


yields  over  100  bushels  per  acre, 
extremely  early,  finest  quality, 
longest  and  strongest  straw, 

OATS 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  and  I  will  send  you  a  sample,  to¬ 
gether  with  beautiful  and  instructive 
'  seed  and  plant  book  Free,  if  you 
\  write  to-day  and  mention  this  paper.  /■  Id 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

Rockford  Seed  Farms, 

Rockford,  Ill. 

P.O.Box  545 


Vineless  Sweet  Potatoes 


Copyright  secured. 


) 

TUBERS  AND  PLANT8. 

“McKinley’s  Ohoice” 

(No  one  else  has  them)  and  m 

“Gold  Coin  Prolific.” 

(Genuine,  and  no  Arkansas  Yams). 
Address  for  full  instructions 
G.  C  AMERER, 

The  Original  imroducer  &  Grower 
ot  the  Vineless  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Tubers  and  l’larts, 
Madison.  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind. 


Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  In  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

B.  W.  ALLEN.  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 

TM  E  CARMANS. 

Eos.  1  &  3  (Tliorburn  Stock.) 

We  want  orders.  Do  you  want  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  '<  We  quote  prices  to  suit  the  times.  One  Tuber, 
Great  earlv  Thoroughbred  with  each  Bbl.  No.  3  at 
$130,  No.  1  at  $125.  References  given.  FRASER 
BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 

Carman  No.l  (Thorburn’s)  $1  25  per  bbl..  and  choice. 
EVERITT'S  and  MAULE'S  E)  flT  A  T  fl  I*  Q 
Great  Thoroughbred  |U  I  M  I  UtO 

What  Burpee.  Olds  and  SDeciallsts  say.  Write  to¬ 
day;  my  circular  compares  yields.  Will  save  grow¬ 
ers  $  $  in  experimenting,  and  $2  50  on  each  barrel ; 
cirect  from  grower.  Shipments  from  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  Write  to  headqnarteis 
before  you  order.  35  choice  and  new  varieties. 
SMITH’S  STOCK  AND  SEED  FARM,  Padelfords,  N.Y 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Carman  No  3,  $2  per  bbl.; 
Carman  No.  I.  American  Wonder,  Great  Divide, 
Freeman.  $1  50  per  bbl  :  Rural  New  Yorker  No  2,  $1.35 
per  bbl..  f.  o.  b  Cash  with  order.  Reference:  The 
Bank  of  Holland  Patent  F.  H  THOMSON,  Fair- 
view  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


I  am  the  originator  of 
this  improved  strain  of 
the  Vineless  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  and  1  will  send  free 
a  full  history  of  it  and 
how  it  was  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection  and  how  to  grow  them  successfully  or  for  10c. 
stamps  I  will  include  a  sample  potato  and  the  stamps 
may  be  deducted  from  the  tirst  order. 

WILLIAM  T.  SIMPSON.  Box  74.  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


GOLD  COIN 
VINELESS 


2nd 

Crop 


Second-Crop  Seed  Potatoes  make  early 
kinds  larger  and  earlier.  Be  first,  sure  1 
New  Queen,  Thorburn.  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  etc.  Prices  very  low.  Free  Pam¬ 
phlet.  John  C.  PEaRCE  &  CO., 

43u  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Orders  booked  now. 
nated  by  purchaser. 


—  Carman  No.  3.  Pure 
Thoiburn  Seed.  Large 
or  small  quantities. 
Potatoes  shipped  at  time  desig- 
J.  M.  Meredith,  Calcium,  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes' 


50 

per  bbl 

All  bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  free.  Geo.  A  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


ARMAN  No.  3 

SEEP  POTATOES 


$2 


Choice  Sctd  Potatocs-J“'"ji0";f£vlnn‘;‘“ 

rieties  of  corn  and  oats  that  make  la.ge  yields,  a 
present  for  every  K.  N -Y.  reader.  Prices  low:  cata¬ 
logue  free.  O.  C.  RRAWLEY,  New  Madison,  O. 

Pormon  Lin  Q— Only  $1  75  per  barrel.  Order  now. 
U 1  III d II  l*Ut  0  Will  ship  when  warned. 

GEO.  K.  HIGB1E  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

-  Selected  stock.  Moneymaker  & 
Great  Divide  (late  white).  Van¬ 
guard  (early,  red).  $2  per  barrel.  1  dscount  on  five 
barrels  or  more  H.  O.  KING,  Willow  Creek,  N.Y. 

A  GREAT  POTATO 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
new  vaiielies  <  f  potatoes  tnat  are  being  introduced, 
many  of  which  are  very  desirable.  But  there  is  one 
variety,  however,  that  justly  deserves  more  man  a 
casual  notice  since  it  possesses  unequaled  yielding 
qualities.  This  is  the  KNO KMOU**.  a  new  seeoling 
originated  by  A.  E.  MANUM,  of  BRISTOL,  VT.,  and 
according  to  the  repot  ts  of  tbo  e  who  planted  it  last 
year,  It  is  one  of  tbe  g.eatest  yielders  ever  offered  to 
ihe  public.  It  has  been  tesied  at  several  experiment 
stations,  where  It  star  ds at  the  head  of  a  long  list  of 
varieties  It  Is  a  white  potato,  remarkably  smooth, 
atm  or  fine  qua  ity.  ri  he  retorted  yields  range  from 
480  to  800  husnels  per  acre.  No  one  should  fail  to  send 
for  MR  MANUU’S  Dtscriplive  Circular. 


POTATOES 


at  9  cts.  cost,  come 
^  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  from  a  wise  selec¬ 

tion  JUNE  EATING  tor  eany,  and  ORPHAN  for 
late  Hints  on  Growing;  Catalogue  and  History  of 
Cheshire  Swine  for  2-cent  stamp  Buy  of  Grower. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.Y, 
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“  La  Grippe .” 

“  La  Grippe,”  or  influenza — it  makes 
no  difference,  both  mean  the  same.  Other 
names  there  are,  too,  “  epidemic  ca¬ 
tarrhal  fever,”  and  ‘  ‘contagious  catarrh.” 
This  disease  is  a  fever,  and  as  is  the  case 
with  fevers  generally,  its  cause  is  a 
germ  poison.  It  begins  with  a  chill  and 
a  high  temperature  quickly  rising  to  101 
or  103  degrees.  Its  chief  point  of  attack 
maybe  the  respiratory  system,  the  diges¬ 
tive  system,  or  the  nervous  system,  and 
its  symptoms  will  vary  accordingly. 
Whichever  form  it  takes,  it  is  character¬ 
ized  by  great  weakness  and  depression, 
a  tendency  to  relapse,  and  a  tedious  con¬ 
valescence.  In  those  predisposed  to  con¬ 
sumption,  there  is  danger  that  it  may 
be  followed  by  that  disease.  One  attack 
confers  no  immunity  against  its  repeti¬ 
tion  ;  rather,  indeed,  the  reverse.  When 
the  weight  of  its  attack  falls  upon  the 
respiratory  system,  it  may  become  com¬ 
plicated  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 
If  it  be  the  digestive  system  that  has  to 
suffer,  there  may  be  very  troublesome 
vomiting,  or  diarrhea,  or  dysentery. 
Its  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  may 
be  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  head¬ 
ache,  sleeplessness,  or  neuralgia.  It  may 
even  be  followed  by  mania.  During  an 
epidemic  of  this  disease,  other  forms  of 
sickness  are  liable  to  take  on  some  of 
its  characteristics.  If,  as  seems  prob¬ 
able,  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere 
be  at  such  times,  contaminated  by  the 
poison  of  the  disease,  there  is  small  cause 
for  wonder  that  the  weak  and  ailing 
should  afford  evidence  of  being  affected 
by  it.  The  epidemic — or  pandemic,  as 
it  really  deserved  to  be  called — of  1889- 
1890,  by  its  almost  universal  prevalence 
and  unusual  severity,  drew  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  disease  than  it  had  formerly 
excited.  It  has  been  remarked  that, 
since  that  date,  pulmonary  consumption 
has  been  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
and  it  is  surmised  that  there  exists  some 
obscure  connection  between  the  two 
events.  The  suspicion  may  not  be  well 
founded ;  but  it,  at  least,  inculcates  a 
caution.  w.  o.  e. 


The  Ogon  Plum. 

The  past  season  was  one  that  was 
almost  ideal  for  the  test  of  the  Japan 
plums,  for  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  spring  opened  without  the 
usual  frost  and  cold  spells  mingled  with 
warm,  pleasant  weather,  but  there  was 
steady  warm,  pleasant  weather  from  the 
very  first  opening  of  spring.  This  was 
what  gave  a  full  crop  of  these  plums, 
for  their  blossoms  expand  so  quickly 
under  favorable  weather,  that  a  cold 
snap  is  injurious  to  them.  On  the  Ohio 
State  University  grounds,  is  a  plum  or¬ 
chard  set  out  by  the  experiment  station 
in  1888  and  1889,  containing  many  of  the 
Japan  plums  as  well  as  a  good  collection 
of  the  American  and  European  ;  but  none 
attracted  my  attention  more  than  the 
Ogon. 

Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  in  a  bulletin 
on  the  Japan  plum,  speaks  of  it  as  not 
being  of  good  quality  ;  yet,  while  not  of 
the  highest  quality,  it  is  good  when 
fully  ripe.  Dr.  W.  O.  Aldrich  called  my 
attention  to  it  as  a  canning  plum,  saying 
that  he  had  found  it  one  of  the  best ; 
its  fine  color  is  a  bright  yellow,  its  flesh 
very  firm,  and  does  not  cook  to  pieces. 
The  very  small  pits  and  the  perfect  free¬ 
stone  are  points  that  are  valuable  in  the 
canning  line,  that  are  found  in  no  other 
plum.  While  it  may  be  deficient  in  some 
qualities,  it  looks  as  though  it  might  be 
a  Keiffer  among  plums  in  the  canning 
line. 

Its  earliness  is  another  point  in  its 
favor ;  the  tree  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  Wild  Goose  gave  ripe  fruit  nearly  a 
week  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  the 
American  plums.  The  fruit  is  of  very 
good  size,  averaging  from  1  to  1)4  inch 
in  diameter.  The  fruit  seems  to  possess 
some  very  valuable  qualities,  and  the 
drawbacks  are  in  the  tree,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  vigorous  as 
it  should  be,  especially  when  budded 


on  plum  stock.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  if  it  were  budded  on  the  peach,  it 
might  make  a  better  growth.  It  is 
not  so  very  productive  as  compared  with 
other  kinds,  although  I  have  seen  trees 
that  were  heavily  loaded  with  fruit. 

The  earliness  of  blooming  being  a 
drawback  of  all  the  Japan  plums,  is 
especially  noticeable  in  this  one,  the 
branches  of  the  tree  being  covered  with 
blossoms  before  a  leaf  can  be  seen,  and 
its  starting  so  very  early  will,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  make  it  prove  unsatisfactory  in 
localities  subject  to  early  frosts.  Its 
earliness  of  ripening  its  fruit  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  render  it  less  liable  to  the  rot,  for 
while,  during  the  past  season,  the  Bur¬ 
bank,  Satsuma,  Abundance  and  others 
rotted  badly, the  Ogon  was  almost  entirely 
free  from  this  disease.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  its  extra  earliness  and  canning 
qualities,  will  make  it  valuable  in 
localities  that  are  adapted  to  it. 

Ohio.  E.  C.  GREEN. 

Difference  in  Coal  Ashes. 

I  see  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  coal  ashes,  and  the  answer  to  one 
inquiry  on  page  35,  brings  the  matter 
up  once  more.  Readers  here  in  the 
Middle  West  are  often  injuriously  mis¬ 
led  by  the  advice  given  in  Eastern 
papers  concerning  coal  ashes.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  coal  used  in  different 
parts  of  this  broad  land.  Here  our  coal 
contains  much  sulphuret  of  iron.  This 
is  a  large  element  in  the  ashes,  and 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  de¬ 
composes  into  sulphate,  and  its  strong 
solution  made  by  the  leaching  effect  of 
rain  is  death  to  plant  roots. 

Winterset,  Iowa.  w.  h.  l. 


La  Grippe 

If  you  have  had  the  Grippe, 
you  know  its  aches  and  pains, 
the  fever,  the  chills,  the  cough, 
the  depression — you  know 
them  all.  The  Grippe  exhausts 
the  nervous  system  quickly, 
lowers  the  vitality.  Two 
things  should  be  done  at  once: 
— the  body  must  be  strength- 
t  ened,  and  force  must  be  given 
to  the  nervous  system.  Cod- 
liver  Oil  will  do  the  first ;  Hy- 
pophosphi tes  the  second.  T hese 
are  permanently  and  pleasantly 
combined  in  Scott's  Emulsion. 

It  lifts  the  despondency  and 
heals  the  inflamed  membranes 
of  the  throat  and  lungs. 

But  you  need  not  have  LA 
GRIPPE. 

You  can  put  your  system  in 
a  condition  unfavorable  to  it. 
You  can  have  rich,  red  blood; 
resistive  strength ;  steady  brain 
and  nerves.  Scott's  Emulsion 
prevents  as  well  as  cures. 

And  whether  you  send  or  go 
for  Scott's  Emulsion,  be  sure 
you  get  the  genuine. 

SCOTT  Sc  BOWNE,  New  York. 
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Combination 

Seetler  A  toolsI 

and  4-  IN  | 
Culti¬ 
vator, 


Double  Wheel 
HOE. 


Recommended  by  Market  Gardiners. 

A  dozen  Styles  t.o  select  from.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  address  of  nearest  supply  depot  to 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  SOLE  Makers, 

New  York  ami  lloston. 


enow 

GARFIELD 

m  PERFECT  AGITATORS.  N 


J 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVI3-CH  AMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  t 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  ■> 
SHIPMAN  > 
COLLIER  ] 
MISSOURI  | 
RED  SEAL  [ 
SOUTHERN  J 


New  York. 


Chicag*. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Moss. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


TYON’T  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  by  buying 
the  “just-as-good  mixtures, ”  u  so 
called  White  Lead,”  or  other 
substitutes  for  Pure  White  Lead. 

In  painting,  the  cost  of  labor 
so  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  the  best  only  should  be 
used.  The  best  is  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  brands  which  are 
genuine)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

Pn  PP  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
|-<  |-<  r<  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 

*■  ,VL<lv  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co .,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


FARMERS  & 


REDUCE  the  Price  of  Your  Insurance 

I  by  rooting  your  building  with  our  CORRUGATED 

IRON  AND  STEEL  ROOFING., 


/  No  more  fires  from  defective  flues,  where  the  chimney 
passes  through  the  roof,  or  from  sparks  falling  upon  the 
roof  Cheaper  tliun  shingles,  because  the  first  cost  is  no 
-  greater,  while  the.lasting  tiualitieBnre double.  A  COOD 
rORRUCATED  STEEL  ROOF  at  2 lA  cts.  per  square 
foot.  A  building  roofed  with  iron  or  steel  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rate  per  thousand  of  insurance  as  one  which  is 
roofed  with  slate— the  difference  in  first  cost  is  in 
favor  of  iron  and  steel. 

For  circulars,  prices  and  estimates,  address 

The  Berlin  Iron  Bridce  Co., 

EAST  BERLIN,  CONNECTICUT. 
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YMic 


CAGLt  SPRAY  PUMP 


NET 

PRICE, 

$3.50 

CASH 

WITH 

ORDER. 


W 


* 


W  OHIO 

NOVELTY 
SUPREME 
SUNSHINE 
EXCELSIOR 
PITTSBURGH 
A  FABMER 

\ 

SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 


PITTSBURGH  PUMP  CO. 

Or 


& 


,r  322  LIBERTY  ST. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


RUMSEY’S 


DOUBLE 

CYLINDER 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


are  models  of  perfection  and  utility  for  spraying  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  berry  plants 
and  vines.  Large  Compressed  Air  Chamber  keeps  spray  going  10  minutes  after  the 
pumps  arc  stopped.  Long  handle  makes  the  pump  work  easy.  The  double  cylinders 
work  in  connection  with  the  agitator  at  bottom  of  barrel,  keeps  the  liquid  stirred  up. 
Plungers  arc  easily  removed,  easily  packed— all  parts  are  easy  of  access. 
Metal  Valves.  Write  for  our  free  book  on  spraying  which  contains  further  description. 

RUMSEY  &  COMPANY.  Ltd;.  SENECA  FALLS,  N  Y. 


EMPIRE 
KING 

■  or  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

PERFECT  AGITATORS.  No  scorching  I 
foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Fan*. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUT  CO.,  18  Market  8t..Loekport,  W.T.I 


■■miiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiniimiimuiiiiiiiiiia 

rffktt  PIMfAy  I 

21  STYLE8.  U  = 

BEST  and  CHEAPE8T. 

Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  5 
and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

IUIIIIIIIIIHIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIUJ 


THE  THIEF  OF  TIME! 

Procrastination  says :  “  I 
will  surely  buy  an 
“ECLIPSE”  Spray 
Pump  NEXT  YEAR, 
and  take  care  of  tbe  orchard.” 
Result :  Nothing  but  cider 
apples  and  another  promise. 
Isn’t  it  about  time  you  sent  for 
our  catalogue  and  learned  bow 
to  care  for  this  valuable  crop  ? 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


IMI’KOVED-iF  — 


—bucket  A  barrel— have  every  improvement. 
Best  for  orchard,  garden,  house.  Continu¬ 
ous  stream,  oU  feet.  176,000  sold.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices,  Ex.  paid,  No.  1,  ilo,  ijll.&Ot  No. 2, 
iron.  No.  16.  two  hose,  nozzles  and  exten.  pipes, 
$12.00.  Catalog  free.  Agent*  wanted* 
W.  M.  JOHNSTON  Sc  C0„  Box  24,  Canton,  Ohio. 


the  genuine 


WITH  THE  INCOMPARABLE" 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE! 

used  on  World’s  Best”  Spraying  Outfits  made  j 
onlybyTHE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem. Ohio.  1 
Makers  of  PUMPS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Demlng  Sprayers. 
HEMON  &  HUBBELL,  General  Western  Agents, 

61  to  69  No.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III.  Valuable  ] 
illustrated  40  page  book  on  Spraying,  free.  Our) 
Spraying  Outfits  are  used  and  recommended  by  j 
leading  horticulturists  and  experiment  stations. 


EYE 


NAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Works  easy  and  throws  a 
constant  stream.  Never 
freezes.  Over  300,000  in 
nse  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices,  giving  depth  of, 
well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

Also  Manufacturers  of 
the  IMPERIAL  Galvanized 
Steel  Wind  Mills  and  Steel 
Derricks.  Iron  Turbine  and 
Columbia  Steel  Wind  En¬ 
gines.  Power  Mills,  Well 
Drilling  Machines,  Tank  and 
Spray  Pumps,  Hydrants, 
Street  Washers,  Buckeye 
Lawn  Mowers.  Iron  Fencing, 
Fire  Escapes  &  Architectural 
Iron  Work  of  all  kinds. 

MAST,F00S&C0. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8!4  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  -with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  6,  1897. 


Please  turn  to  page  162  and  read  the  list  of  books 
under  the  heading  “  Reward.”  See  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  one  without  costing  you  a  cent.  Also  read  the 
reference  to  watches  and  chains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
book  list.  Surely  no  one  need  be  without  books,  or 
watch  and  chain  ! 

0 

We  would  like  to  have  our  friends  read  about  our 
premium  offers  on  the  top  left  hand  corner  of  page 
162,  this  week.  If  you  don’t  want  any  of  this  cash 
yourself,  just  mention  it  to  some  one  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  who  will  be  glad  to  make  a  little  money 
during  the  next  two  months  ! 

© 

The  Westminster  Kennel  Club  may  now  be  said  to 
have  attained  its  majority,  as  it  has  just  held  its  21st 
annual  bench  show.  The  number  of  dogs  shown  was 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  quality  high.  The 
value  of  the  dogs  on  exhibition  was  said  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $250,000,  that  is,  estimated  at  cata¬ 
logue  valuations.  One  dog  was  priced  at  $15,000,  a 
number  at  $10,000,  and  several  more  at  $5,000.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  the  show  may  be  called  a 
success.  We  shall  give  some  further  notes  about  it 
next  week. 

© 

Imp.  Bretonne  3660,  a  Guernsey  cow  of  the  Ellerslie 
herd,  gave  in  one  year  11,219  pounds  of  milk  with  an 
average  of  5.37  per  cent  of  fat  in  it.  This  means  a 
total  of  709  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  This  cow 
is  12%  years  old.  Between  such  a  cow  and  the  poor 
scrub  that  yields  less  than  200  pounds  of  poor  butter 
fat  per  year,  there  is  a  golden  gulf  fixed.  How  do 
you  bridge  such  a  gulf  ?  The  chief  timbers  are  feed 
and  breed.  It  means  rejection  rather  than  selection. 
Selection  of  the  unlike  and  rejection  of  the  like  is 
the  motto  for  dealing  with  the  children  of  a  scrub. 

O 

It  is  quite  surprising  to  notice  the  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  using  buckwheat  as  a  crop  for  bearing 
orchards.  It  is  sown  late  in  the  summer  and  makes  a 
fair  growth  before  frost,  enough  to  cover  the  ground 
fully.  In  one  sense,  this  is  true  scientific  manur¬ 
ing.  Buckwheat  has  the  ability  to  thrive  on  the 
coarsest  food.  It  can  utilize  raw  phosphate  rock  and 
ground  leather.  In  fact,  this  is  one  way  in  which  an 
orchard  may  be  cheaply  manured.  The  trees  might 
not  thrive  on  this  tough  plant  food,  but  the  buck¬ 
wheat  could  make  use  of  it  and,  in  turn,  feed  the 
trees.  At  the  Geneva  Station,  peas  and  buckwheat 
make  the  best  mulch  of  any  grain  combination  yet 
tried. 

© 

The  problem  of  disposing  of  bones  on  the  farm  so 
as  to  make  them  into  an  available  fertilizer,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  puzzling  one.  The  value  of  bone  meal 
depends  largely  on  its  fineness,  and  most  farmers 
lack  the  facilities  for  crushing  the  large  bones.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  dangerous  stuff  to  handle,  and  we  do 
not  advise  the  novice  to  attempt  to  use  it.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  “  reducing  ”  the  bones  by  packing  them  in 
layers  of  wood  ashes  is  slow  and  often  unsatisfactory. 
Burning  is  easy,  but  this  means  the  loss  of  all  the 
nitrogen.  The  best  way  is  to  steam  the  bones  and 
then  grind  them  in  a  mill,  but  this  means  an  ap¬ 
paratus  more  expensive  than  the  average  farmer  cares 
to  buy.  Mr.  Putnam,  on  page  152,  gives  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  steaming  we  have  yet  recorded,  and  those 
who  have  large  iron  kettles  and  plenty  of  cheap  fuel, 
might  well  try  the  plan.  Some  years  ago,  a  lot  of 
old  salt  kettles  were  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at 
about  the  price  of  old  iron.  Such  kettles  would  be 
excellent  for  boiling  bones,  and  some  enterprising 


farmer  in  almost  any  neighborhood  could  obtain 
cheap  phosphoric  acid  by  gathering  up  waste  bones 
and  treating  them  as  Mr.  Putnam  suggests. 

9 

WE-judge  from  a  number  of  letters  at  hand  that  many 
gardeners  were  troubled  last  season  with  ‘ 1  club  foot” 
in  cabbage  and  turnips.  This  disease  is  due  to  a  fun¬ 
gus  which  multiplies  in  the  cells  of  cabbage  or  turnip 
roots,  and  thus  produces  an  unnatural  growth.  The 
only  known  effective  way  of  treating  this  disease  is 
to  use  lime  on  the  soil.  It  has  been  found  quite 
effective  to  use  75  bushels  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre. 
This  lime  is  broadcasted  upon  the  soil — fall  being  the 
best  time  to  make  the  application.  Still  it  is  not  too 
late  to  try  it  now  on  soil  where  the  disease  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  former  years. 

© 

A  congressman  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  bill  re¬ 
quiring  proprietors  of  hotels  to  print  their  bills  of 
fare  in  English.  His  argument  is  that  he  recently 
went  to  a  hotel  where  the  bill  of  fare  was  printed  in 
French.  After  a  careful  study,  he  picked  out  five 
high-sounding  dishes,  and  was  astonished  when  the 
food  reached  him  to  find  that  he  had  ordered  potatoes 
cooked  in  five  different  styles  !  He  will  hardly  be 
able  to  get  potato  growers  to  join  in  support  of  such 
a  bill.  If  the  French  language  will  encourage  such 
a  lavish  use  of  potatoes,  let  us  parlez  vous  Francain 
with  all  our  might  and  on  all  occasions  1 

© 

Luther  H.  Tucker,  editor  and  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  publishers  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  died  Tuesday  evening,  February 
23,  of  Bright’s  disease.  His  death  was  sudden,  though 
he  had  been  in  ill  health  for  10  years  or  more.  He 
was  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  His  father,  Luther 
Tucker,  was  the  founder  of  the  paper,  and  the  son 
became  associated  with  him  in  1855,  the  firm  being 
Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  the  title  it  still  retains,  though 
the  father  died  in  1873,  since  which  time  the  subject 
of  this  note  has  been  at  the  head.  During  his  earlier 
editorial  career,  he  made  an  agricultural  tour  of 
Great  Britain,  and  during  1860,  embodied  some  of  the 
results  of  his  tour  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Yale  College.  A  few  years  later,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  then  newly  created 
college  of  agriculture  at  Rutgers  College,  but  his 
duties  at  home  took  him  from  here  after  a  brief 
period.  For  about  15  years  he  was  treasurer  and 
acting-manager  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society.  For  many  years  past,  he  has  been  little 
known  outside  of  his  editorial  work.  He  was  accom¬ 
plished,  yet  unassuming,  preferring  the  quiet, 
uneventful,  yet  influential  work  of  the  editor,  to  the 
more  active  work  of  the  world. 

© 

The  southern  towns  seem  to  be  well  supplied  with 
apples  this  year.  At  such  places  as  Norfolk  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  they  are  fully  as  cheap  as  in  New 
York,  while  the  quality  is  excellent.  Few  of  these 
apples  seem  to  come  from  the  North — they  are  mostly 
from  Virginia  or  North  Carolina.  These  cheap  apples 
make  themselves  noticed  in  the  food  served  at  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  hundreds  of  travelers  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  eat  them  for  breakfast  in  place  of  bananas  and 
other  fruit.  In  one  sense,  the  present  low  prices  for 
apples  will  prove  a  profitable  advertisement  for  this 
excellent  fruit.  Tempted  by  the  low  price,  thousands 
of  consumers  will  acquire  the  apple-eating  habit,  and 
will  continue  to  demand  the  fruit  for  years  to  come. 

© 

The  discussion  regarding  a  registry  bureau  for  new 
plants  recalls  the  methods  adopted  by  specialist 
florists  in  a  similar  line.  The  American  Rose  Society, 
the  American  Carnation  Society,  and  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  of  America,  all  request  introducers  of 
new  varieties  in  their  several  lines  to  send  names  and 
descriptions  to  the  society,  that  an  accurate  record 
may  be  made.  The  Chrysanthemum  Society  has, 
during  the  past  two  years,  appointed  committees  of 
experts  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  upon  new  varieties 
submitted  to  them.  Worthless  or  too-much-alike 
varieties  are  so  characterized,  while  worthy  novelties 
receive  the  society’s  certificate.  This  weeds  out  the 
poorer  varieties,  since  buyers  do  not  want  a  novelty 
that  falls  below  the  official  scale.  Introducers  are 
also  dissuaded  from  duplicating  existing  names.  The 
Carnation  Society  is  active  in  similar  lines.  It  would 
seem  that  a  similar  course  might  be  pursued  very 
profitably  by  some  of  the  existing  nurserymen’s 
societies. 

© 

Doubtless,  many  of  the  troubles  that  occur  in  the 
dairy  work  in  the  winter,  are  due  to  neglect  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  cows  with  salt  daily.  The  rule  should  be,  two 
ounces  of  salt  every  day,  for  a  full-sized  cow.  We 


must  always  think  that  every  animal  parts  with  a 
large  quantity  of  salt  in  the  various  secretions  and 
excretions  of  the  system,  daily  ;  there  is  this  constant 
loss  going  on,  even  through  the  skin,  the  perspira¬ 
tion  from  which  is  saline,  thus  inducing  animals  not 
properly  supplied  with  salt  to  lick  their  fellows,  and 
even  eat  such  injurious  and  disagreeable  filth  as 
horse  manure.  These  things  are  even  more  so  in  a 
cow  giving  milk,  in  which  there  are  12  to  16  ounces 
of  mineral  matter,  consisting  largely  of  salt,  in  every 
100  pounds.  Of  course,  a  cow  giving  20  pounds  of 
milk  daily,  parts  with  all  this  mineral  matter  to  the 
extent  of  three  to  four  ounces,  and  this  is  all  to  be 
supplied  in  the  food.  Sometimes,  the  proportion  of 
salt  in  milk  is  sensibly  increased,  so  much  so  as  to 
give  it  a  strong,  salty  flavor  ;  then,  of  course,  the 
cow’s  system  is  drained  of  salt,  and  we  do  not  know, 
in  fact,  what  troubles  in  the  dairy  may  not  occur  from 
this  drain  from  a  cow  which  is  not  supplied  with  it 
every  day.  But  reason  and  common  knowledge  go 
to  suggest  the  fact  that  premature  souring  of  the 
milk,  foaming  of  the  cream  in  the  churn,  and  other 
difficulties  in  getting  the  butter;  with  defective  flavor, 
with  early  over-ripening  leading  to  premature  ran¬ 
cidity,  may  all  most  easily  follow  a  deficiency  of  salt 
— one  of  the  most  effective  antiseptics  and  preserva¬ 
tives  we  know  of — in  the  milk.  Besides  this,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  large  quantity  of  salt  existing  in 
every  animal  secretion,  in  the  blood,  too,  of  course, 
is  such  that  two  ounces  a  day  really  seem  to  be  some¬ 
what  short  of  the  actual  necessity.  It  is  a  little  thing, 
but  one  of  the  kind  which  has  very  much  to  do  with 
success  or  failure  in  the  dairy  business. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Air:  Ben  Bolt. 

Oh!  always  remember  Miss  Clover,  old  boy, 

Miss  Clover  with  blossom  so  fair, 

Who  longs  for  the  chance  to  be  calling  for  you, 

Young  Nitrogen,  out  of  the  air. 

Though  the  soil  may  be  sterile  and  thin,  old  boy, 

Little  Clover  will  cause  it  to  dance 

At  the  crop  she  will  coax  it  to  lay  at  your  feet, 

If  you  give  her  but  half  of  a  chance. 

And  don’t  forget  Potash,  Miss  Clover’s  best  friend, 

Old  Potash,  good-natured  and  fat; 

Without  him,  Miss  Clover  will  soon  drop  her  smile, 

And  run  out  her  claws  like  a  cat. 

There’s  Sulphate  and  Muriate,  Kainit,  too, 

Wood  ashes,  unleached — let  us  see 

Which  will  come  for  least  money  and  labor  for  us, 

That’s  the  one  for  our  home  family. 

And  Phosphoric  Acid,  oh!  don’t  forget  him  ! 

Miss  Clover’s  a  young  thing  at  best; 

She’ll  need  all  the  solid  backbone  he  can  give, 

To  hold  Nitrogen  as  her  guest. 

In  bone  or  in  rock,  he  will  serve  you,  old  boy. 

Add  lime  if  the  soil  is  too  sour; 

Let  the  three  serve  Miss  Clover,  both  Crimson  and  Red, 

And  the  harvest  will  come  like  a  shower  ! 


The  capon  never  capers. 

Plant  pie  and  raise  dyspepsia  ! 

Size  of  a  cow’s  stomach — page  165. 

A  deep  rest  condition— sound  asleep. 

Don’t  get  a  weakness  for  strong  drink. 

A  dead  “beat”  is  better  than  a  live  one. 

Saved  by  the  grace  of  grease — the  wheel. 

Wheels  in  the  head  for  a  strawberry  barrel — pageJ154. 

Read  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  interesting  notes  on  tree  planting. 

One-half  the  world  seems  to  care  little  how  the  other  half  lives 

Why  cultivate  a  peach  orchard  less  than  you  would  a  corn 
field  ? 

A  “balanced  ration”  for  a  winter’s  evening — pop  com  and 
apples. 

A  good  way  to  get  “  iron  in  your  blood  ”  is  to  work  it  in  over 
the  buck  saw. 

Our  friend — page  146 — told  us  that  the  buttermilk  brings  more 
than  the  butter. 

Give  slaves  their  beer  and  sick  men  whisky;  drink  Adam’s  ale 
— keep  ever  frisky. 

A  debtor— the  hen  that  lays  a  dozen  summer  eggs  and  then 
becomes  a  “setter”. 

Don’t  know  his  trade— the  Southern  farmer  who  won’t  make 
use  of  Crimson  clover. 

Pneumatic  horse  collars  on  the  principle  of  a  bicycle  tire  are 
the  latest  French  novelty. 

When  a  live  farmers’  club  puts  its  foot  down  on  a  fraud,  it  is  a 
case  of  club  foot  that  benefits  agriculture. 

The  money  may  not  all  be  lost,  although  it’s  out  of  pocket,  if 
your  experience  is  filed  on  Judge  Remember’s  docket. 

The  sweet  potato  grower  is  a  root  seller  at  present  prices,  the 
white  potato  grower  comes  near  to  being  a  tuberous  beg  owner. 

Just  consider  the  weight  of  duck  meat  Mr.  Pollard  produces  on 
an  acre  of  ground,  first  page.  Is  there  any  other  animal  be¬ 
sides  the  duck  that  can  equal  it  ? 

Yes,  sir  !  We  would  add  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in.  some 
form  to  the  stable  manure  for  the  same  reason  that  we  would 
add  grain  to  ensilage  or  hay — to  balance  it. 

Now  we  want  some  man — wise  beyond  his  generation— to  come 
forward  and  tell  us  why  a  crop  of  green  cow  peas  plowed  into  the 
soil  will  injure  it,  while  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  will  not. 

Ten  thousand  farmers  fight  for  years  with  mortgages  and  go 
down.  Who  cares?  Two  human  brutes  want  to  fight  with  their 
fists.  The  State  of  Nevada  hastens  to  accommodate  them  by 
making  their  fight  legal.  This  is  near  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ! 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

I  have  found  some  commission  merchants  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  receive  shipments  of  produce  from  farmers  at 
random.  They  say  that  most  farmers  don’t  know 
how  to  prepare  their  produce  for  market.  This  may 
seem  like  a  strong  statement,  but  it  is,  unfortunately, 
too  true  with  reference  to  a  great  many.  These  com¬ 
mission  men  have  an  excellent  class  of  trade,  and 
they  solicit  shipments  from  regular  shippers  and  large 
farmers  who  take  pains  to  give  them  just  what  they 
want.  They  get  good  prices,  and  make  more  money 
for  themselves  and  their  shippers,  as  well  as  give 
better  satisfaction  to  their  customers,  than  would  he 
possible  with  the  produce  found  in  many  commission 
houses.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  with  them. 

X  X  X 

The  approaching  Hebrew  holidays  will,  as  usual, 
make  a  good  demand  for  live  poultry,  as  these  people 
buy  all  their  poultry  alive,  and  consume  large  quan¬ 
tities  at  the  feasts  in  connection  with  these  holidays. 
The  first  spring  holiday  is  Purim,  which  occurs  March 
18.  The  poultry  most  in  demand  at  this  time  con¬ 
sists  of  fowls  and  prime  small  turkeys.  Every  faith¬ 
ful  Hebrew  must  lay  in  his  supply  before  this  day,  so 
that  the  stock  must  be  here  beforehand ;  March  15 
and  10  are  likely  to  be  the  best  market  days,  and  if 
stock  is  to  be  shipped  from  any  distance,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  delays  ;  almost  every  year,  con¬ 
siderable  stock  arrives  too  late  for  the  market,  and 
sells  for  a  low  price  in  consequence. 

XXX 

The  next  holiday  is  Passo.ver,  and  the  first  feast 
occurs  April  17.  The  best  market  days  are  likely  to 
be  April  12  or  13  to  15.  At  this  time,  turkeys,  heavy 
fowls  and  fat  ducks  and  geese  are  most  in  demand. 
The  last  Passover  feast  is  April  24,  and  stock  should 
be  here  from  April  19  to  22.  Most  of  the  kinds  prev¬ 
iously  named,  if  prime  and  fat,  are  in  request.  There 
is  now  a  Live  Poultry  Transportation  Company  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  which  has  a  large  number 
of  patent  poultry  cars  which  it  rents  for  the  shipment 
of  live  poultry.  In  these,  the  poultry  can  be  fed  and 
watered  en  route.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  so  that  eggs  and  poultry  can  both  be  sent  in  the 
same  car,  if  a  car-load  of  neither  can  be  made  up. 
The  live  poultry  shipping  business  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  West  since  these  improved  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  put  into  operation. 

X  X  X 

Another  product  which  meets  an  increased  demand 
at  this  holiday  time  is  honey.  The  Hebrews  use  this 
at  their  feasts,  and  as  there  is  a  large  Hebrew  popu¬ 
lation  in  New  York  and  the  adjacent  territory,  the 
total  amount  consumed  is  large.  There  are  firms  that 
make  a  specialty  of  honey.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
this  trade  that  there  is  a  special  demand  that  helps  to 
clean  up  the  surplus  of  the  previous  season’s  crop 
before  the  new  season  opens.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  the  average  commission  merchant  so  dislikes  to 
handle  as  honey,  and  many  of  them  refuse  to  receive 
it.  It  has  been  slow  of  sale  of  recent  years,  and  the 
comb  honey,  especially,  often  arrives  broken  and  in 
bad  condition.  In  many  a  commission  house,  I  have 
seen  great  piles  of  crates  of  honey,  some  of  it  in  fine 
condition,  some  of  it  broken  and  leaking,  and  much 
of  it  having  been  on  hand  for  weeks  and  weeks  with¬ 
out  having  being  sold.  Then  if  it  has  to  be  held  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  is  likely  to  candy  or  get  into 
bad  condition.  This  is  one  of  the  products  that 
should  be  pushed  in  the  home  market.  Educate  your 
neighbors  to  eat  more  honey. 

X  X  X 

And  now  some  of  the  brilliant  minds  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  are  endeavoring  to  regulate  the 
trade  in  calves.  It  would  seem  that  existing  laws 
would  cover  all  the  ground  in  this  trade,  if  they  were 
only  enforced.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
has  been  fighting  bob  veals.  They  prohibit  the  sale 
of  all  dressed  calves  weighing  under  45  pounds.  The 
stipulated  weight  was  formerly  considerably  higher, 
but  it  was  claimed  that  this  regulation  excluded  many 
calves  that  were  of  sufficient  age  and  of  proper  con¬ 
dition  to  make  good  food.  Many  calves,  containing 
more  or  less  Jersey  blood,  are  fat  and  plump,  but  of 
small  size,  while,  probably,  many  larger  than  the  re¬ 
quired  weight  are  unfit  for  food.  The  proposed  law 
is  an  addition  to  the  existing  laws  on  agriculture, 
and  is  intended  to  prohibit  selling  “  within  this  State, 
for  food,  any  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  except  the  hide,  unless  it  is  in  good, 
healthy  condition,  and  at  least  four  weeks  of  age.” 
The  shipping  by  any  corporation  or  persons  is,  also, 


prohibited,  “  to  or  from  any  part  of  this  State  any 
calf,  or  calves,  under  eight  weeks  of  age,  or  carcass  or 
carcasses  of  the  same,  or  any  part  of  such  carcass 
except  the  hide,  unless  they  shall  attach  to  every  calf 
or  carcass  or  part  thereof  so  shipped  in  a  conspicuous 
place  a  tag,  that  shall  stay  thereon  during  such  trans¬ 
portation,  stating  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  who  raised  the  calf,  the  name  of  the  shipper, 
the  points  of  shipping  and  destination,  and  the  age 
of  the  calf.”  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  among  re¬ 
ceivers  here  that  this  bill  is  fostered  by,  and  is  in  the 
interest  of  western  shippers  and  cattlemen,  and  that 
it  will  not  become  a  law.  f.  h.  v. 


1  HE  INTEREST  IN  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

It  is  Good  in  New  York  State. 

The  assertion  that  a  free  lunch  or  variety  show 
would  bring  out  several  times  as  many  tillers  of  the 
soil  as  we  can  interest,  is  not  true  of  this  section,  for 
the  size  of  the  crowds  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of 
the  hall  in  whiffi  the  institute  is  held.  I  will  hazard 
the  statement  that  it  is  so  in  every  locality  where 
there  is  a  large  Grange.  In  our  locality,  a  majority 
of  the  progressive  farmers  belong  to  the  Grange. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y.  j.  g.  p. 

It  is  not  true  in  this  locality  that  a  free  lunch  or 
variety  show  would  bring  out  a  larger  number  of 
tillers  of  the  soil  than  a  farmers’  institute,  but  quite 
the  contrary.  The  institutes  have  been  quite  well 
attended,  but  I  think  that  there  is  a  feeling  among 
those  farmers  who  will  and  do  profit  by  the  lessons 
taught  at  the  institutes,  that  there  is  less  need  of 
them  now  than  formerly.  The  experiment  station 
bulletins  and  such  papers  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  bring  the 
lessons  right  into  our  homes,  where  we  can  best  pon¬ 
der  them  to  advantage.  A  neighbor  farmer  recently 
told  me  (in  a  protesting  way)  that  the  institute  speak¬ 
ers  are  getting  $1,200  and  expenses  for  only  four 
months’  work ;  he  considered  that  a  “  snap,”  and 
thought  it  rather  expensive  education.  I  have,  also, 
heard  it  remarked  that  some  of  the  speakers  would 
not  dare  to  present  their  own  farms  as  illustrations  of 
advanced  agriculture.  I  am  not  opposed  to  institutes, 
and  present  these  thoughts  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  d.  c.  b. 

Interest  is  Lacking  in  Indiana. 

Generally  speaking,  not  a  great  deal  of  interest  is 
taken  in  the  farmers’  institutes  of  northwestern 
Indiana  by  those  who  should  most  benefit  by  the 
teachings  of  successful  men.  I  have  given  this  matter 
considerable  study,  and  find  many  complex  and  con¬ 
flicting  ideas  in  regard  to  this  lack  of  interest  among 
general  farmers.  Many,  I  believe,  feel  that  they  can 
do  no  better  in  the  way  of  increasing  production 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  cost.  No  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  will  accept  this  statement  as  true, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince  any  one  who  knows 
that  his  assertion  is  correct,  and  will  listen  to  no 
argument  or  be  convinced  by  figures,  that,  after  a 
certain  number  of  bushels  of  grain  are  produced,  pay¬ 
ing  the  rent  or  taxes,  all  increase  will  cost  only  the 
harvesting  and  the  small  cost  of  better  cultivation. 

Again,  some  farmers  do  not  wish  to  learn  anything 
in  the  way  of  better  methods.  They  have  jogged 
along  in  the  same  old  rut  so  long  that  their  methods 
have  become  methodical  and  their  actions  mechanical. 
To  know  anything  more  would  cause  them  to  think, 
and  that  would  derange  their  system  of  managing. 
This  class  includes  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  of 
this  section,  and  they  are  engaged  in  “  waiting  for 
better  times”,  “  are  doing  well  enough”,  or  don’t 
care  to  do  better.  Last  year,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  an  institute  at  Fowler,  Ind.  The 
speakers  were  Mr.  Terry  and  Mr.  Husselraan,  two 
very  successful  farmers  and  fluent  speakers.  Mr. 
Terry,  while  giving  very  interesting  talks  upon 
subjects  which  should  be  of  vital  interest  to  Benton 
County,  was  concise  and  spoke  without  rhetorical 
effect.  His  essays  were  considered  by,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  in  the  room,  and  of  these  it  may  be  that  three 
or  four  endeavored  to  carry  his  ideas  into  practice. 
Mr.  Husselman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  “jolly  good 
fellow”.  His  anecdotes  and  oratorical  effects  induced 
repeated  applause,  and  his  efforts,  although  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable,  will  be  remembered  by  the  “funny” 
stories  he  told  to  illustrate  his  ideas.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Huston,  the  State  Chemist,  a  professor  in  Purdue 
University  and  an  acknowledged  authority,  talked 
interestingly  of  alkali  soil  and  tile  drainage,  yet,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  strike  the  “  popular  chord”  was  not 
given  the  best  of  attention. 

After  one  session  of  the  institute,  I  happened  into 
a  lunchroom  below  stairs,  where  were  congregated  a 
dozen  or  more  farmers.  They  were  discussing  the 
various  speakers  and  their  ideas,  and  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
methods  were  good  in  theory,  but  could  not  be  prac¬ 
ticed  in  their  own  individual  cases.  Were  the  speakers, 
because  they  gave  their  actual  methods  and  experi¬ 


ence  and  earnestly  advised  all  to  follow  their  teach¬ 
ings,  at  fault  ?  The  merchants  of  the  town  gave 
liberal  premiums  on  farm  exhibits,  and  tried  to  make 
a  success  of  the  meeting.  Should  they  be  blamed  for 
the  lack  of  interest  displayed  by  the  farmers  ?  No. 
It  was  the  farmers  alone  who  could  make  the  insti¬ 
tute  a  success,  and  by  their  interest  and  a  desire  to 
learn  of  better  things,  could  help  along  in  attaining 
the  desired  objects.  And  unless  they  desire  to  know 
more  of  their  own  calling,  they  cannot  be  helped. 

The  agricultural  press  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
farmer  who  is  ready  to  learn,  but  it  cannot  reach  the 
other  class,  because  they  do  not  desire  to  know  or 
practice  its  teachings.  The  institutes  are  useful  in 
awakening  interest  in  better  farming.  Good  agricul¬ 
tural  articles  in  local  papers  may  cause  some  to  be¬ 
come  interested  despite  old  methods  and  teachings. 
A  well-informed  farmer,  who  practices  what  he 
advocates,  does  much  good.  But,  as  has  been  said 
before,  unless  a  farmer  really  desires  to  improve,  he 
may  read  the  best  agricultural  papers  and  attend 
farmers’  institutes  without  number,  and  they  will  do 
him  no  good  unless  he  earnestly  practices  what  he 
knows  to  be  the  best  ways.  w.  a.  w. 


NEST-EGG  GOURD  AND  STOVE  SHARK. 

Your  story  of  the  nest-egg  gourd  is  timely.  They 
are  sending  me  dozens  of  papers  with  advertisements 
of  firms  with  circulars  to  distribute.  I  have  written 
a  number  of  them,  but  without  sending  the  stamps, 
and  received  no  answer  to  my  letter.  Well,  the  stove 
agent  was  here  last  week,  at  the  next-door  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  was  a  regular  circus  to  see  the  fun  with  the 
whole  family  out  to  see  the  stove,  and  the  two  pairs 
of  mules  he  was  driving.  The  way  he  threw  those 
stove  castings  around  was  a  caution  ;  he  threw  the 
pieces  against  the  barn  and  on  the  frozen  ground, 
and  did  not  break  them.  I  never  heard  his  beat  for 
a  talker,  but  he  did  not  make  a  sale.  The  stove  was 
only  $69.  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  year  ago  about 
the  methods  of  the  stove  agents.  w.  j.  mcc. 

Massachusetts. 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  humbug  exposed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nest-egg  gourd.  An  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  dairy  paper  last  year,  and  the  same  is  in 
this  year  :  “  Free  Mammoth  pumpkin  seeds.”  Stamps 
are  asked.  Last  year,  I  bit,  and  sent  10  cents  in 
stamps,  and  received  eight  or  ten  seeds  ;  all  were 
worthless  but  three.  They  were  planted  in  good 
soil,  and  the  pumpkins  were  about  the  size  of  a  gal¬ 
lon  crock.  Now,  it  is  not  the  10  cents,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved.  Many,  no  doubt,  were  taken  in,  but 
the  amount  was  so  small  that  they  were  ashamed  to 
squeal.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  soundest  and  purest  paper 
I  ever  read,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  live  many  years 
of  usefulness.  So  long  as  you  keep  these  frauds  out 
of  your  paper,  so  long  will  you  prosper.  g.  s.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  Nest  Egg 
Gourd,  and  inform  your  readers  that  they  can  obtain 
the  seeds  at  less  cost  than  sending  three  two-cent 
stamps  to  Nancy.  I  ordered  a  package  of  seeds  last 
spring  from  a  seedsman,  which  contained  enough  for 
a  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  cost  was  only  four 
cents.  I  planted  one  hill  from  which  we  obtained 
about  50  gourds,  ranging  in  size  from  a  small  hen’s  egg 
to  a  large  goose  egg.  They  make  very  nice  nest  eggs, 
and  also  nice  playthings  for  children.  Every  child, 
and  even  grown  people  who  saw  the  gourds,  wanted 
to  carry  one  home.  e.  g. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Through  an  oversight,  the  nursery  advertisement  of  Myer  & 
Son,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  has  been  printed  as  if  the  address  were 
Connecticut,  but  the  proper  address  is  now  given  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  issue.  If  any  reader  has  written  them  to  the 
erroneous  address,  he  will  now  understand  the  reason  of  no 
reply.  They  send  catalogue  free. 

S.  L.  Ai.len  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Planet  Jr.  seed  drills.  They  keep  their  goods  up  to  date,  of 
extremely  high  quality,  and  caution  consumers  this  year  against 
alleged  cut  prices  in  their  machines  which  are,  no  doubt,  old 
styles,  or,  possibly,  inferior  substitutes.  The  Planet  Jr.  can  be 
had  of  reputable  seedsmen  or  from  the  makers  direct. 

Before  you  begin  to  smoke  meat  this  year,  write  to  E.  Krauser  & 
Bro.,  Milton,  Pa.,  and  ask  them  about  their  liquid  extract  of 
smoke,  and  instructions  about  curing  and  smoking  meat.  This 
extract  is  made  by  distilling  the  smoke  from  hickory  wood.  You 
may  want  to  go  on  with  your  old  way  after  all;  but  if  you  find 
the  liquid  extract  better  and  cheaper,  you  will  discard  the  old 
method. 

When  a  manufacturer  makes  his  own  goods  and  advertises 
them  you-  feel  pretty  sure  that  he  does  not  belong  to  a  trust, 
and  when  you  buy  direct  from  him  you  are  not  paying  local 
dealers  big  profits  for  handling  the  goods.  The  Columbus  Car¬ 
riage  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  T,  Columbus,  O.,  come  under  this  head. 
They  make  their  own  wagons  and  sell  direct  to  customers.  You 
can  have  their  catalogue  free  if  you  write  for  it. 

The  Olentangy  incubators,  invented  and  sold  by  George  S. 
Singer,  Cardingtou,  O.,  are  claimed  to  have  no  equal,  and  to  hatch 
every  egg  that  can  be  hatched.  The  necessity  of  an  incubator  in 
modern  poultry  culture  is  now  well  understood.  It  is  far  ahead 
of  the  old  hen  in  many  particulars.  The  Olentangy  has  an  auto¬ 
matic  double  lever  regulator,  and  is  claimed  to  be  very  easy  to 
operate.  Catalogue  will  be  sent  for  four  cents  in  stamps. 

The  people  of  New  York  City  have  great  facilities  for  “  shop¬ 
ping.”  Several  large  drygood  stores  are  located  near  each  other, 
and  each  one  vies  with  the  others  in  attractive  bargains.  Seigel- 
Cooper  Co.  is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  these  department  stores, 
as  they  are  called,  because  they  have  different  departments 
where  you  can  buy  almost  anything  from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a 
set  of  furniture.  This  house  now  enlarges  its  scope  by  offering 
wall  paper  by  mail  to  country  trade.  If  you  want  any  wall  paper 
this  season,  write  them  for  free  samples  The  address  is  Seigel- 
Cooper  Co.,  New  York. 


FROM  DAY  TO  D  AY. 

Somk  of  the  newspapers  lately  pub¬ 
lished  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  “  the 
widow’s  mite”  —  what  is  the  wisest 
course  for  a  widow  left  with  $5,000 
insurance  and  no  other  means  or  pros¬ 
pects.  Russell  Sage  tells  her  to  invest 
in  first  mortgages,  which  would  give  her 
$300  a  year.  While  this  would  be  a 
meager  income,  she  could  live  on  it,  and, 
doubtless,  better  in  the  country  than 
the  city.  “  Buffalo  Bill”  advises  her  to 
go  West,  take  up  Government  land, 
stock  her  farm,  and  invest  the  remainder 
of  her  money.  Some  of  our  Western 
readers,  who  tell  us  of  corn  at  10  and  12 
cents  a  bushel,  would  hardly  agree  with 
Colonel  Cody. 

* 

Chauncey  M.  Dki’ew  says  that  most 
such  women  from  experience  can  cook, 
and  they  know  all  about  neat  and  care¬ 
ful  housekeeping,  and  this  knowledge 
properly  utilized  would  always  make  a 
woman  independent.  “  She  could  take 
a  position  as  housekeeper,  and  with 
what  that  brought  her  and  the  interest 
of  her  $5  000,  she  would  be  able  to  buy 
many  luxuries.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
woman  who  knows  how  to  cook  well 
and  has  brains  enough  to  apply  her 
knowledge  to  practical  use,  need  ask  no 
odds  of  any  one.  But,  unfortunately, 
all  women  are  not  gifted  with  good  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  the  very  suggestion  that 
they  make  use  of  their  experience  of 
housekeeping  and  cooking,  horrifies 
them.  4  Go  out  to  service,’  or  into  the 
country  ?  No  ;  they  would  rather  spend 
their  $5,000  and  starve  in  the  city.” 

* 

Another  suggestion  is  that  such  a 
woman  start  a  laundry.  Or  she  should 
go  into  the  country  and  raise  chickens, 
which  always  suggests  itself  to  city 
dwellers  as  the  easiest  possible  way  to 
make  a  fortune.  But  most  of  the  advisers 
united  in  the  opinion  that  the  widow 
should  go  to  the  country,  where  her  tiny 
income  would  go  much  further  than  in 
the  city. 

* 

A  correspondent  at  Chilliwak,  British 
Columbia,  writes  as  follows  : 

Referring  to  the  articles  on  canning  vegetables 
in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  page  342,  of  last  volume,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  those  articles,  my  family  would  have 
gone  pretty  short  of  vegetables  this  winter,  for 
an  early  freeze  (something  unusual  here)  de¬ 
prived  us  of  all  our  late  vegetables.  Thank  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  contributors,  we  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  canned  green  peas,  beans 
and  corn,  and  find  them  delicious  !  Scarce  a 
farmer  here  but  lost  heavily  in  potatoes  and  root 
crops  by  that  freeze.  Potatoes  are  selling  in  New 
Westminster  at  $20  per  ton,  and  we  expect  to  see 
them  touch  $35  by  seeding  time. 


THE  CHILD’S  " BALANCED  RATION 

THERE  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in 
the  Brevity  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
February  16  as  to  “  Which  gets  the  most 
of  your  attention — the  calf  crop  or  the 
child  crop?”  ’Tis  a  curious  fact,  and 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  lack  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  that 
many  men  will  look  after  the  interests  of 
their  stock  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  at 
the  same  time  apparently  forget  that 
their  children  grow  and  develop  under 
precisely  the  same  natural  laws.  This  is 
especially  true  as  regards  food.  While 
the  proper  amounts  and  proportions  of 
muscle-makers  and  fat-formers  that  go 
into  the  mouths  of  the  beasts  are  care¬ 
fully  regulated,  and  the  effects  of  the 
same  are  diligently  noted,  that  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  best  condition  possi¬ 
ble,  the  father  is  utterly  regardless  of 
the  “feeding  value”  of  the  food  that 
goes  to  build  up  or  break  down  the 
health  of  his  children. 

Human  beings  need  a  balanced  ration 
as  well  as  cows,  and  more  so.  Would  any 


intelligent  dairyman  think  of  feeding 
his  cows  exclusively  on  corn  meal  or  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  ?  What  right  then,  has 
he  to  rear  his  children  on  fat  meat,  corn 
bread,  and  pastry  ?  The  amount  of 
brain-makers,  muscle-makers,  or  nerve- 
makers  is  insignificant  in  such  a  ration. 
Some  may  claim  that  country  children 
seem  to  thrive  on  such  treatment.  It  is 
only  because  Nature  is  working  under 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances  ; 
but  after  a  time,  she  will  rebel  at  the 
duties  which  are  imposed  on  her,  and 
refuse  entirely  to  perform  the  tasks  laid 
on  her  until  her  demands  are  complied 
with.  Give  your  child  more  muscle- 
makers  and  less  fat-formers,  e.  a.  m. 


SOUTHERN  PLANTATION  RECIPES. 

LYE  HOMINY.— Put  one-half  peck  of 
good,  shelled  corn  in  an  iron  or 
granite  kettle  of  cold  water,  and  lay  in 
the  midst  of  the  corn  two  quarts  of  good 
wood  ashes,  tied  up  securely  in  a  cotton 
bag.  As  the  corn  swells  in  boiling  to 
twice  its  size,  the  capacity  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  vessel  must  be  in  accordance.  Set 
the  kettle  on  the  stove  and  let  boil  until 
the  husk  on  the  grain  begins  to  split  and 
peel  off  ;  then  remove  from  the  fire,  dip 
the  corn  into  a  pan  of  clean,  cold  water, 
rub  it  between  both  hands,  under  the 
water,  until  the  husk  leaves  the  grains 
and  floats  on  top  of  the  water.  Pour  off 
this  water,  add  more  and  repeat  the  rub¬ 
bing  process  until  the  corn  is  quite  free 
from  husk  ;  return  to  the  fire  in  a  kettle 
of  fresh  cold  water,  let  boil  until  the 
grain  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  straw, 
then  remove  from  the  fire,  pour  off  all 
water  that  remains  and  pack  the  hominy 
in  a  stone  or  granite  vessel,  closely  cov¬ 
ered.  It  will  keep  a  week  in  cool 
weather.  To  prepare  for  breakfast,  put 
into  a  skillet  about  one-half  teacupful 
of  hot  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lard, 
add  to  these  about  three  cupfuls  of  the 
hominy.  Let  boil  briskly — stirring 
occasionally — until  the  water  has  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  hominy  has  fried  a 
minute  or  so  in  the  lard ;  then  add  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  butter,  and  salt 
to  taste  ;  stir  well  until  the  butter  has 
melted.  Serve  hot. 

Salt-Rising  Bread. — A  peculiar  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  bread  is  the  entire  absence 
of  salt  in  its  foundation.  I  suspect  that 
the  word  was,  originally,  self,  and  that 
the  Southern  negro  cook,  with  her 
happy,  utter  indifference  regarding  the 
fitness  of  appellations,  changed  it  for 
her  own  incomprehensible  reasons. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  excellent 
bread  and  different  in  taste  from  any 
other.  To  make  it,  pour  one  pint  of 
boiling  sweet  milk  over  three  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  corn  meal,  stir 
well  together,  and  set  in  a  warm — not 
hot — place  to  rise  all  night.  In  the 
morning,  early,  add  to  the  mixture,  a 
pint  of  milk  or  warm  water,  teaspoonful 
of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  flour ;  stir  all 
together  and  let  set  in  a  warm  place  for 
about  two  or  three  hours,  or  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  show  bubbles  and  look  “spongy”. 
Then  add  seven  even  pints  of  flour,  and, 
now,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  is  put  in  to 
give  it  taste,  also  a  lump  of  lard  the  size 
of  a  duck’s  egg.  Knead  the  dough  well 
for  at  least  15  minutes,  longer  if  pos¬ 
sible  ;  the  grain  of  this  bread  is  fine  and 
white  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
kneading  expended  upon  it.  Make  the 
dough  into  loaves,  put  them  in  greased 
bread  pans,  let  the  bread  rise  for  two 
hours,  then  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
If  one  is  at  hand,  it  ie  better  to  bake  the 
bread  in  a  granite  cake  pan,  the  kind 
that  has  a  stem  through  the  center. 
These  pans  are  equally  as  excellent  for 
bread  baking,  as  for  cake  ;  it  is  odd  that 
they  are  not  more  often  used  for  the 
purpose.  M.  LANE  GRIFFIN. 


The  Family-  Editor. — I  wonder  how 
many  busy  families  find  time  to  read  the 
many  papers  which  are  taken  by  most 
people  nowadays  ;  sometimes  there  will 
be  one  member  of  the  family  upon  whom 
rests  much  labor  and  responsibility,  who 
rarely  can  get  time  to  look  at  a  paper. 
In  that  case,  it  is  well  for  one  who  has 
the  time,  and  knows  the  needs  and  tastes 
of  each  one,  to  select  and  read  aloud 
such  articles  as  he  knows  will  be  im¬ 
portant  and  instructive.  In  my  own 
family,  I  have  often  read  such  selections 
at  meal  time,  during  a  very  busy  season, 
when  the  hour  spent  at  the  table,  three 
times  a  day,  was  all  the  leisure  that 
husband  and  sons  could  get.  If  I  did 
neglect  some  things  about  the  house,  I 
was  amply  repaid  by  knowing  that, 
although  they  had  to  work  hard,  I  could 
help  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
times.  Very  often  we  find  something 
that  bears  directly  on  the  work  in  hand. 
If  I  were  blessed  with  an  “  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,”  I  should  certainly  expect  her  to  do 
it,  as  I  find  it  an  excellent  practice  for 
all  concerned.  mart  burwell. 


Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phseton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar¬ 
antee  of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mall  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 
Box  T,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BUY  RIGHT 


Buggies,  Carriages,  Wa5 
gons  and  Harness  at/ 
prices  one- third  to  one 
half  below  regular  prices^ 

All  goods  guaranteed.  _  _ 

8th  year  in  business.  Highest  references. 
Freight  paid.  Illustrated  Buyers’  Guide  FREE. 
■uni  a ru.  to.,  101  west  4th  street,  Cincinnati,  who, 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
1.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Agents 

Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

can  buy  a  WORLD’S 
WASHER  on  trial,  and 
no  money  paid  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy. Clothes clean  sweetard 
wrnte  as  snow.  Child  can  use 
it.  1  pay  freight.  Circular  free 

C.E.Ross.25CieanSt., Lincoln  Ill 


The  best 
for  the 

least  D 
money, 


WALL  PAPER 

SAMPLES  SENT  FREE.  Blanks,  per  roll.  3c.; 
gilt,  5c  ;  embossed,  8c.  Finer  grades,  10c.  up.  State 
color  and  price  desired,  size,  height,  and  use  of  room. 
SIKGJSL-COOPKRCO  ,  New  York  and  Chicago 


$600 


Salary  a  year  and  expenses.  Few 
more  traveling  general  atients  wanted. 
Address  STANDARD  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  41  N.  Sixth  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

. _ Send  your  address  with  Zcstamp  forlllus. 

Catalog. giving  lull  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Band-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  w  holesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co..  No.  10  t'linroh  St..  Onego,  N.  Y. 


BUGGY  WHEELS 
WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don't  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Get  our  prices.  Are  prepared 

to  tire,  box,  paint  and  furnlNh 
axle*  for  wheel*  of  all  size*. 

WILN1INCTON  WHEELCO. 
(401  Union  St.)  Wilmington,  Del. 


Zi  TO  CONSUMER  AT  ONf 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Save  40  per  cent,  and  buy  our 
“PARLOR  CITY”  Rlcycle 
at  $43.75— barrel  hub, 
seamless  tubing,  all 
,  latest  improvements; 
|  a  marvel  of  beauty, 
strength  and  speed. 


m 


Our  “GOLD  COIN”  Top 
Buggyat$44.50  cannot 
be  bought  elsewhere 
for  less  than  $75.00. 

Sent  on  approval. 

BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  &  CYCLE  CO 
Box  B  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


No.S7M-  Surrey  Harness— Price  115.00. 

As  good  as  sells  for  $22.00. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages,  OOstyles  of  Har¬ 
ness.  Top  Buggiesaslow 
as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons, 
Road  Wagons,  etc.  Send 
for  large, 


No.  606.  Surrey— Price  with  curtains,  lamps,  sun- 
ee  Catalogue,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $00. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 


SIDE] 


wO^)ietz“Victor”  Lantern 

A  TIC  it  has  an  oil-pot 

k 

F?  E  DIETZ  COMPANY , 

*  do  Lai £lit  Street,  New  York. 

established  in  1B40.  oo  -*v  &  Catalogue  of  .outdoor 

For  ,H'  «t*r  «  ZTAT  C  * _ 
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THE  GARDEN 

Gloxinias. 

N.  P..  Long  Island.— Wben  Is  the  proper  time  to 
plant  Gloxinia  tubers,  and  wbat  treatment  do 
they  need  as  regards  temperature  and  watering? 

Ans. — Gloxinia  tubers  may  be  started 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
middle  of  March.  One-year  old  tubers 
will  be  best.  They  should  be  potted  in 
three-inch  or  four-inch  pots,  the  top  of 
the  tuber  being  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  which  is  a  light  loam,  mixed 
with  leaf  mold  and  sharp  sand.  Put 
in  a  house  with  a  night  temperature  of 
55  to  60  degrees,  water  at  planting,  and 
after  that  give  little  water  until  they 
have  made  some  leaves.  When  the 
leaves  have  covered  the  width  of  pot  or 
a  little  over,  shift  into  the  blooming 
pot,  a  five  or  six-inch.  One-third  of  the 
pot  should  be  filled  with  broken  char¬ 
coal,  which  forms  the  drainage  ;  over 
this  put  a  piece  of  green  moss,  to  pre¬ 
vent  clogging.  Use  the  same  soil  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  if  genuine  leaf  mold  cannot  be 
obtained,  use  very  thoroughly  rotted 
manure.  Gloxinias  require  slight  shade 
at  all  times.  They  must  never  he 
syringed,  and  in  watering  wet  the  leaves 
as  little  as  possible.  When  blooming 
never  allow  them  to  flig  for  want  of 
water  ;  they  will  not  recover  from  this. 
They  are  excellent  plants  for  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep 
over  the  bulbs,  they  may  be  rested  and 
dried  off  in  some  sheltered  place  outside 
during  the  summer,  like  callas  ;  then 
stored  out  of  the  drip  under  a  green¬ 
house  bench  or  some  similar  place,  in  a 
temperature  between  45  and  55  degrees, 
until  it  is  time  to  start  them  again.  Pre¬ 
cisely  similar  treatment  may  be  applied 
to  Gesneras,  which  are  closely  related  to 
Gloxinias.  They  are  beautiful  plants 
with  velvety  maroon  and  green  foliage, 
and  showy  spikes  of  foxglove-shaped 
flowers,  orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson. 

Sweet  Peas. 

H.  J.  L.,  New  Jersey. — X  want  to  have  a  tine  dis¬ 
play  of  sweet  peas.  When  and  how  should  I  sow 
them  ?  Can  you  recommend  a  dozen  good  varie¬ 
ties  ?  What  care  must  I  give  during  the  summer  ? 

Ans. — The  ideal  location  for  sweet 
peas  is  a  sunny  place,  with  a  deep, 
rather  rich  soil,  inclining  to  a  clay  loam. 
Have  the  rows  running  north  and  south. 
Do  not  use  any  rank  manure  at  the  time 
of  planting.  It  is  wiser  to  prepare  the 
soil  in  the  autumn.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  bloom,  occasional  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  of  liquid  manure  are  valuable.  A 
deep,  rather  heavy  soil  is  best,  because 
we  want  coolness  at  the  roots  ;  similarly, 
we  must  plant  early  that  a  strong, 
deep  root-growth  be  made  ;  otherwise 
the  plants  could  not  withstand  our  hot, 
dry  summers.  The  time  for  sowing 
varies  somewhat  in  different  localities  ; 
briefly,  we  should  select  the  first  warm, 
sunny  day  that  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  probably  the  second  or  third 


up  to  the  vines,  or  they  may  be  mulched 
with  something  to  shade  the  ground. 
It  is  well  to  sow  the  seed  quite  thickly, 
to  offset  loss  through  failure  to  germin¬ 
ate,  or  cut-worms,  but  the  plants  should 
afterwards  be  thinned  to  three  inches 
apart.  The  style  of  trellis  depends  on 
the  taste  of  the  grower  ;  chicken  wire  is 
good.  As  for  summer  care,  water  liber¬ 
ally  when  drought  sets  in,  but  not  early 
in  the  season  ;  water  at  the  roots  only. 
Don’t  permit  the  flowers  to  go  to  seed  ; 
pluck  them  freely. 

There  is  a  very  long  list  of  meritorious 
sweet  peas  from  which  to  choose  now  ; 
but,  omitting  the  very  newest,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  is  good :  Blanche  Burpee, 
Emily  Henderson,  white  ;  Mrs.  Eckford, 
primrose  ;  Blanche  Ferry,  pink  and 
white  ;  Katherine  Tracy,  carmine  pink  ; 
Boreatton,  rich  deep  maroon  ;  Countess 
of  ltadnor,  pale  mauve  ;  Firefly,  bright 
crimson  ;  Monarch,  bronze,  maroon  and 
dark  blue  ;  Lady  Beaconsfield,  pale  sal¬ 
mon  and  primrose  ;  Captain  of  the 
Blues,  blue  and  mauve  ;  Indigo  King, 
deep  indigo.  A  number  of  novelties  are 
advertised  this  year,  both  English  and 
American  seedlings,  which  are  likely  to 
supersede  some  of  the  older  sorts  ;  H.  «T. 
L.  would  do  well  to  try  a  set  of  them. 
Personally,  we  don’t  care  for  the 
“double”  sweet  peas;  they  lack  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  original  form. 

Spider  Li//. 

S.  D.  W.,  North  Livermore ,  Me.— Five  or  six 
years  ago,  a  friend  gave  me  wbat  he  called  a 
Mexican  Spider  Lily  bulb.  I  put  it  into  a  pot  of 
earth,  and  it  soon  began  to  throw  out  leaves.  I 
repotted  it  several  times,  but  after  two  or  three 
years,  gave  up  repotting,  and  have  since  done 
nothing  but  give  it  water,  but  it  has  always 
looked  green  and  thrifty,  shedding  its  leaves  and 
throwing  out  new  ones,  but  never  has  shown  any 
signs  of  blooming  till  this  winter.  It  now  has 
six  very  fine  blooms.  How  should  it  be  treated 
now,  or  how  should  it  have  been  managed  ?  Will 
it,  probably,  bloom  again,  or  is  it  now  worthless? 
Is  the  above  the  right  name  of  the  plant  ? 

Ans. — The  plant  described  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  Hymenocallis  caribaea,  also  called 
Pancratium  caribaeum.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  Amaryllis  family,  first  introduced 
from  the  West  Indies  in  1730,  but  though 
familiar,  is  not  very  common  in  general 
cultivation.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
plant  known  by  this  name,  as  some  of 
the  Crinums  are  called  “Spider  lilies,” 
and  in  one  of  this  season’s  lists,  a  variety 
of  the  Guernsey  lily  (Nerine)  is  called 
the  “  Hardy  Spider  lily.” 

Without  doubt,  the  delay  in  blooming 
of  which  S.  D.  W.  complains,  is  due  to 
over-potting  and  want  of  rest.  These 
bulbs  all  need  a  period  of  rest  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall,  the 
resting  period  lasting  about  three 
months.  The  bulb  is  not  removed  from 
the  pot,  but  is  put  in  a  shady  place  and 
very  sparingly  watered.  The  bulb  does 
not  lose  all  its  leaves,  as  a  rule.  After 
the  bulb  is  of  fair  size,  repotting  is  not 
needed  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  but  a  top-dressing  each  season  is 
beneficial.  Good  loam  with  a  sprinkling 
of  bone  dust  is  suitable  soil  for  them. 
The  general  treatment  is  the  same  as 
for  Amaryllis  ;  they  should  be  grown  on 
freely  during  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  to  get  a  good  bulb  growth,  then 
ripened  by  giving  less  water  and  kept  as 
cool  as  possible.  When  the  resting  sea¬ 
son  is  over,  they  should  be  encouragec 
to  grow,  which  will  start  the  flower 
spikes.  Do  not  repot,  when  necessary, 
until  after  flowering,  then  repeat  the 
same  process  as  before.  When  resting, 
the  plant  should  have  just  enough  water 
to  keep  it  from  shriveling. 


week  in  March.  If  cold  come  after  the 
seed  is  sown,  it  will  not  be  hurt.  The 
plants  need  to  grow  slowly  at  first ;  we 
want  good  roots  before  the  tops  are 
formed. 

A  good  many  growers  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  trench  system  of  sowing, 
but  there  is  now  quite  a  revulsion 
against  it,  it  being  thought  that  this 
culture  is  often  responsible  for  a  species 
of  blight  which  attacks  the  plants.  The 
trench  system  was  used  to  give  the 
benefit  of  deep  planting.  With  shallow 
planting,  if  the  ground  is  light,  it  may 
either  be  stiffened  by  the  addition  of 
clay,  or  made  very  firm  all  around  the 
seed.  A  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Hutchins, 
the  sweet  pea  specialist,  is  to  firm  the 
ground,  and  then  hollow  it  out  about 
two  inches  the  entire  length  of  the  row, 
the  hollow  being  about  two  feet  wide. 
In  this  depression,  two  furrows  about 
one  inch  deep  and  10  inches  apart  re¬ 
ceive  the  seed.  The  seed  is  covered 
with  one  inch  of  soil,  and  well  firmed. 
No  more  covering  is  added  for  about  six 
weeks,  when  some  earth  may  be  brought 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv 


“Mend  it 
or  End  it,” 

has  been  the  rallying  cry  of 
reform,  directed  against  abuses 
municipal  or  social. 

For  the  man  who  lets  him¬ 
self  be  abused  by  a  cough  the 
cry  should  be  modified  to : 
Meud  it,  or  it’ll  end  you.  You 
can  meud  any  cough  with 

Ayer’s 

Cherry  Pectoral. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


Pull  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TRKK8, 
jck  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BKOOES,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GKXEKAI,  NURSERY  STOCK 
in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 181(6 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it. 

F.LLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  In  n200-page(FREE)  Catalogue 
“The  Leading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


RARE  TREES 


Buy  Direct 

and  pay  but  one  profit. 
Our  assortment  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most 
ggfc*  complete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 

Roses,Vines, 

Bulbs,  Seeds.^ 

i  Rarest  New, Choicest  Old. 

Send  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  today;  it  tells  it 
all;  an  elegant  book, 

168  pages,  magazine  size,  profusely  ill¬ 
ustrated — free.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Small  Trees,  etc.,  by 
mail  postpaid,  safe  arri¬ 
val  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by 
express  or  freight.  43d 
Year,  32  Greenhouses, 
1,000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  & 
HARRISON  CO., 
Box  346  Painesvilie,  O. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  our 
IMMENSE  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES,  SHRUB 
JERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUIT,  etc. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER.  We  are 
n  the  market  TO  STAY.  Our  stock  is  WELL 
JROWN  and  PLEASES  US,  and  we  know  IT 
iVILL  PLEASE  YOU.  We  grow  the  very  best 
itock,  and  lots  of  it.  We  send  out  the  best  stock 
inly,  and  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  Send 
lor  free  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN ,  CONN. 


For  Many  Years 


> 


Well-Posted  Buyers  have 
made  our  Nurseries  their 
source  of  supply  for 

New  and  Rare 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  New  Fruit,  and 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 

And  in  consequence,  few  if  any  nurseries 
equal  ours  for  variety,  quality,  and  extent. 

All  buyers  can  get  from  us  plans  for 
arrangement  of  their  grounds.  Write  for 
our  beautiful  catalogue  and  information. 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 
102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HUHIHHIIHHH 


EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  In  Amer¬ 
ica, including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
*  of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental , 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc.  ~ 

B.  DOUGLAS* SONS, 
Waukegan.  Ill. 


1840 


Old  Colony  Nurseries. 


1897 


HARDY  SHRUBS,  TREES,  VINES, 

EVERGREENS  and  PERENNIALS. 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants  grown 
In  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes  for  i>  anting, 
very  cheap.  Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass 


FREE  TO  ALL 

Our  ns  Page  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Roses,  Plants.  Seeds. 
Trees  ai  d  Shrubbery  of  all 
descriptions,  also  containing 
valuable  inform*  ion.  &c  •mail¬ 
ed  frbr  to  all  applicants.  We 
have  50  larg'*  greenhouses  and 
thirty  a  res  dt-vo'ed  tothr  cul- 
tivat  on  oftheak,ove  mentioned 
produc  s.  World’s  Fair  medal 
awarded  on  Roses  Address 

NANZ  &  NEUNER. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY 


THE 


Best  Book 

for  market  gardeners.  Published  by  a  practical 
gardener,  in  closest  touch  with  tho  markets. 
Tells  what  tho  most  salable  and  best  paying  va¬ 
rieties  are.  1  lalt-tone  pictures  show  how  they 
look.  lJftW'ion’H  18.97  Seed  finok  will  be 
(nailed  free  and  promptly  If  you  write  for  It. 

WsW,RAWS0N&  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 


Beau-  CVCRrnmC  Hardy  and  In  great  assort- 
tiful  LiV  Emu  1\ Lull 3  m  en  t .  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock,  including  Shade  A  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  Pl’ts,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  If  you're  wise  you'll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY  CO..  Evergreen,  Wls.tSuc.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


1  lovku  RARE  FLOWERS 

choice  only.  Ad  ELLIS  BROS.. 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  t*f“FREK 


READER 


For  Sale 


—Fruit  Farm  of  12  acres,  and  a  fine 


markets. 


Also,  24  acres  with  the  above.  If  desired. 

N.  S.  PLATT,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


CHEAP  FARM. 

*|  i  AA  will  buy  420  acres  rich  land,  house  five 
Ol4UU  rooms,  large  barn,  two  miles  from  station, 
20  miles  from  large  city.  Particulars 

1).  H.  LYNCH.  Richmond,  Virginia. 


20  acres  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco-raising,  for  $300.  pay¬ 
able  $10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient 
to  great  eastern  markets,  in  thickly  settled  section 
of  Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  year.  Splendid 
Water,  Schools,  Churches.  Stores,  Mills  and  desir¬ 
able  neighbors.  Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed. 
No  malaria,  mosquitoes, blizzards  or  floods.  Taxes 
and  freight  rates  low.  For  further  information 
write  to  D.  L.  Risley,  211  So.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SHORT 

WINTER 

VACATIONS 

If  you  cannot  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
Florida  trip,  you  will  find  a  temperate 
climate  and  equally  attractive  resorts  at 

Old  Point  Comfort 
Virginia  Deach  and 
Richmond,  Va. 

All  of  these  places  offer  ideal  hotel 
accommodations  and  great  natural  at¬ 
tractions. 

They  are  reached  by  a  daily  service 
of  the 

Old  Dominion  Line 

Tickets,  include  one  and  one-quarter  day’s  stay 
at  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Virginia  Beach,  with 
accommodations  at  leading  hotels,  $1 7.00. 

For  full  information,  apply  to 

OLD  DOMINION  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

Pier  26,  North  River,  New  York. 

W.  L.  GUILLAUDEU,  Vice-Pres.  &  Traffic  Mgr. 
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$300  CASH  PRIZES  $300 

$50  WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

REGULAR  COMMISSION. 


The  Last  Subscription  Contest  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  for  the  Season  of  1896-97, 

began  March  1,  and  will  end  May  1.  There  will  be  25  sweepstakes  cash  premiums 
given  May  1  for  the  largest  25  clubs.  There  will  be  8100,  850,  825,  815,  810,  and  20 
premiums  of  85  each.  No  matter  whether  the  clubs  are  large  or  small,  the  senders 
of  the  largest  five  clubs  will  get  the  first  five  premiums,  amounting  to  8200.  One 
of  the  85  premiums  will  be  sent  to  every  agent  who  has  sent  20  or  more  names 
during  this  contest.  This  assures  a  85  premium  to  every  club  of  20,  besides 
commissions  and  weekly  premiums.  We  guarantee  85  for  all  clubs  of  20,  but  20 
names  may  win  one  of  the  larger  prizes. 

Then  the  six  agents  who  send  the  largest  six  clubs  during  the  week  will 
receive  82  each  every  Saturday  night,  but  no  weekly  premium  will  be  sent  to  any 
agent  who  sends  less  than  five  yearly  subscriptions  during  that  week.  There  will 
be  weeks  when  less  than  six  agents  will  send  five  names  each,  so  any  agent  who 
sends  five  names  in  a  week  will  be  practically  sure  of  the  82.  In  addition  to  the 
25  sweepstakes  premiums,  and  the  weekly  premiums,  the  regular  commission  will 
be  allowed  on  all  subscriptions  as  sent  in.  You  keep  15  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
collected,  and  send  us  85  cents. 

Any  agent  may  send  in  four  names  with  84  and  get  his  own  renewal  free,  and 
these  names  will  count  for  the  premiums  if  he  send  more  names.  Renewals  count 
the  same  as  new  names,  four  three-months  or  two  six-months  count  the  same  as 
one  yearly.  Subscriptions  may  be  taken  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for  75  cents,  and 
each  one  will  count  as  three-quarters  of  a  yearly  for  commission  and  premiums. 

Now,  there  is  a  good  chance  for  our  friends  to  work  up  a  good  list  of 
subscribers  for  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker,  and  earn  a  nice  bit  of  money  at  the 
same  time.  You  can  approach  your  neighbor  in  full  confidence,  because  you  can 
guarantee  that  his  full  dollar  will  be  returned  in  three  months,  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  paper. 


Mr.  Platt’s  paper  on  Black  Knot  was  interest 
ing  and  profitable.  The  disease  is  spreading  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  as  it  is  feeding  on  wild 
and  cultivated  cherries.  The  knot  spreads  by 
spores,  and  copper  is  death  to  the  spores.  Cut, 
deep  all  affected  places,  and  spray  in  the  spring 
with  copper  sulphate  solution,  one  pound  to  25 
gallons  of  water.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  injurious 
to  Japan  plum  foliage,  but  helpful  to  European 
We  can  grow  plums  in  Connecticut  if  we  will  take 
care  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Colling  wood,  who  spoke  next,  took 
for  his  subject  the  suggestive  title.  Base  Hits 
and  Home  Runs,  showing  the  necessity  of  the 
scientific  man  combining  with  the  farmer,  and 
both  working  harmoniously  together  to  achieve 
success.  The  farmer  hasn’t  time  to  spend  in 
scientific  work;  that  must  be  done  by  those 
who  devote  their  life  to  that  work.  The  farmer 
needs  the  scientist  and  the  scientist  needs  the 
farmer  to  suggest  the  work.  The  farmer  is  a 
little  ahead  of  the  scientist.  Hard  times  have 
forced  us  to  practice  economy,  both  in  the  use 
and  production  of  everything.  We  can’t  control 
our  market  price  half  so  much  as  we  can  control 
the  cost  of  production.  We  must  get  down  to 
hard-pan  in  our  use  of  fertilizers  and,  if  possible, 
(and  it  seems  possible)  get  our  high-priced  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  air,  and  make  our  coarse  feeding 
plants  take  up  cheap  forms  of  fertilizer  and  turn 
those  in  the  soil  into  high-grade  goods  available 
to  any  plant.  He  explained  the  Delaware  method 
of  fertilizing,  and  suggested  modified  uses  of  it  for 
Connecticut.  He  recommended  buckwheat  and 
Canada  field  peas  sown  in  the  orchard  in  August. 
Many  of  our  soils  have  become  acidified,  and  lime 
or  ashes  will  benefit  them  ;  600  pounds  of  lime  or 
25  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  will  be  sufficient. 
Develop  the  home  market;  it’s  better  than  the 
foreign.  One  grower  this  year  shipped  150  barrels 
of  apples  to  Europe,  and  his  net  returns  were  96 
cents. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  was  re-elected  president;  other 
officers  for  ensuing  year  are,  vice-president,  J.  M. 
Hubbard,  Middletown;  secretary,  H.  C.  C.  Miles, 
Milford;  treasurer,  R.  A.  Moore,  Kensington. 

h.  o. M. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


CONNECTICUT  P0M0L0 GISTS  MEET. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society  was  held  in  Hartford,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9  and  10.  The  average  attendance  was 
150,  and,  as  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  rule, 
a  goodly  number  of  young  men  were  present. 
This  society  is  fortunate  in  having  for  its  presi- 
dent  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  the  widely-known  nursery¬ 
man  and  peach  grower.  He  is  inimitable  as  a 
presiding  officer,  and  things  are  kept  constantly 
on  the  move.  The  society’s  programme  con¬ 
tained,  besides  the  usual  bill  of  fare,  a  list  of 
suggested  queotlons  to  be  discussed.  These  were 
helpful,  timely  and  served  to  make  the  meeting 
attractive.  On  the  first  day,  President  Hale  gave 
his  annual  address.  He  said  that  the  year  just 
past  had  been  a  particularly  trying  one  for  the 
fruit-growing  interests  of  Connecticut.  Change¬ 
able  climatic  conditions  the  winter  previous 
killed  the  fruit  buds  of  all  except  the  more  hardy 
fruits;  the  canes  of  raspberries  and  blackberries 
were  badly  injured;  many  fields  of  strawberries 
were  killed,  and  all  more  or  less  injured.  This, 
followed  by  drought  in  May  or  June  gave  the 
State  the  lightest  and  poorest  crop  of  small  fruit 
it  has  had  for  many  years.  Prices  for  good  ber¬ 
ries  were  fairly  liberal  and  commercial  gi-owers 
who  had  given  good  winter  protection  and  were 
able  to  irrigate  through  the  drought,  received 
satisfactory  returns. 

Peach  and  plum  crops  were  almost  a  total 
failure,  which,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  at  the  present  time,  was  a  loss  of 
revenue  of  fully  $500,000.  Five  successive  crops 
previously,  however,  had  demonstrated  that  the 
climate  of  Connecticut  was  fully  as  reliable  as 
that  of  the  so-called  “  peach-growing  States”, 
and  now  with  the  nearly  1,000,000  trees  in  the 
peach  orchards  of  the  State  the  business  would 
continue  to  be  a  profitable  industry  if  in  every 
orchard  and  garden  a  vigorous  fight  was  con¬ 
tinued  against  the  dread  disease,  the  Yellows; 
and  all  interested  in  growing,  selling  and  eating 
this  delicious  fruit  would  cooperate  with  the 
State  Peach  Commission  in  driving  and  keeping 
out  this  disease. 

The  one  great  blessing  of  1896  was  the  apple 
crop,  the  most  abundant  for  many  years,  and 
more  than  usually  free  from  imperfections. 
Prices  ruled  very  low,  and  net  cash  returns  were 
not  so  great  as  in  former  years;  but  the  great 
crop  caused  us  to  seek  wider  market  and  a  trade 
has  been  established  that  will  be  of  lasting  bene¬ 
fit.  Many  small  towns  all  through  the  south  had 
apples  in  car  lots  for  the  first  time  in  1896,  and  in 
future  years  will  take  many  more  at  higher 
prices.  With  good  culture,  proper  feeding,  spray¬ 
ing  and  thinning,  the  apple  is  still  the  king  of 
fruits  for  Connecticut.  With  careful  grading  and 
honest  packing  it  will  always  be  a  safe  and  sure 
money  crop,  and  that  too  on  much  of  our  rough, 
hilly  lands  of  little  value  for  other  crops.  Cherry 
planting  has  been  greatly  neglected;  in  nearly 
every  home  where  land  is  sufficient  there  is  a 
need  of  from  two  to  six  cherry  trees  right  away 
this  coming  spring,  while  as  a  commercial  crop, 
our  markets  are  ready  for  the  product  of  many 
thousands  of  trees.  A  love  of  business,  judicious 
advertising,  clean  packages  and  honest  packing 
are  essential  points  in  commercial  fruit  culture. 
New  England  buyers  are  the  most  refined  and 
critical  of  any  and  will  always  pay  liberally  for 
fruit  that  is  beautiful  and  good. 


Prof.  A.  G.  Gully,  Storrs  Agricultural  College, 
urged  the  importance  of  every  pomologist  ex¬ 
hibiting  his  fruit  at  all  the  fairs  possible.  The 
lack  of  proper  naming,  classifying  of  fruit  and 
judging  of  the  same  were  hit  in  a  lively  manner. 
Expert  judges  (single  judge),  were  needed  so 
that  the  same  variety  of  fruit  would  not  go  under 
various  names  and  receive  premiums  as  different 
varieties.  A  specified  number,  no  more  no  less, 
should  constitute  a  plate,  and  no  plate  should 
compete  in  more  than  one  class.  This  allows 
better  judging  as,  when  plates  in  collections  are 
entered  in  single  plate  competition,  it  makes  end¬ 
less  work  for  the  judge,  and  it  cannot  be  done 
satisfactorily.  Judging  should  be  done  by  score 
card,  quality  and  trueness  to  type  should  count 
more  than  mere  size.  Only  part  of  the  specimens 
on  plates  should  be  polished.  The  name  of  the 
producer  should,  if  possible,  always  be  attached, 
as  people  who  visit  fairs  like  to  know  who  grows 
nice  fruit,  and  it  helps  to  advertise  one’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  society  re¬ 
questing  fair  managers  to  reform  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  have  uniformity  throughout  the 
State. 

Prof.  Brinton,  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  rather  discouraged  his  hearers  when  he 
announced  that  there  were  1,000  kinds  of  insects 
that  prey  on  fruit  in  Connecticut,  and  216  on  the 
apple  alone.  The  Currant-stalk  borer  was  de¬ 
scribed,  and  he  recommended  cutting  off  the 
tips  of  shoots  affected,  and  burning  them ;  this 
prevents  the  further  spread  of  the  insects. 
Canker  worms  were  more  prevalent  than  usual 
the  past  season  in  Connecticut,  and  watchful 
spraying  with  Paris-green  and  arsenite  of  lead 
is  the  best  remedy.  The  spring  and  fall  canker 
worms  are  so  nearly  alike  that  only  a  trained 
eye  can  detect  the  difference.  San  Jos6  scale  is 
widely  scattered  in  the  State,  especially  in  the 
southern  part,  and  it  is  the  most  feared  of  any 
of  the  pests.  Prof.  Brinton  spoke  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  understanding  the  habits  of  our  insects  in 
order  to  fight  them  intelligently  and  successfully. 
We  should  know  whether  an  insect  is  a  “sucker  ” 
or  an  “  eater.” 

Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  spoke  on  Mutual  Relations 
between  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers.  He 
said  that  the  nurserymen,  as  a  class,  are  an  hon¬ 
est  lot  of  men,  and  do  not  deserve  the  abuse  that 
is  often  heaped  upon  them.  The  nurseryman 
ought  to  be  an  entomologist,  a  botanist  and  my¬ 
cologist,  besides  having  a  strong  love  for  his 
business.  He  should,  also,  know  what  fruits  will 
succeed  in  all  varieties  of  soil,  latitude  and 
longitude.  He  can  then  be  of  great  service  to 
his  customers,  who  must,  many  times,  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  his  judgment.  A  fruit  grower 
should  know  how  to  take  care  of  his  trees  when 
received.  If  they  are  frozen,  bury  immediately  in 
soft,  moist  ground.  Frozen  trees  die  from  evap¬ 
oration  of  moisture,  and  this  may  be  avoided  by 
burying.  Severe  pruning  when  setting,  of  both 
root  and  top,  was  recommended,  especially  of 
plum  and  peach  trees.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  Stringfellow  method  will  generally  prevail. 
Keep  trees  away  from  the  air  until  you  plant 
them.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  dip  them  in  a  pud¬ 
dle  of  mud  and  water  just  before  setting,  and  get 
the  best  soil  close  to  where  the  roots  are  to  grow. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  give  relief  in 
all  Bronchial  Affections.  A  simple  and  safe 
remedy.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


Pt  OTHERS 

1  1  recovering  from 
the  illness  at¬ 
tending  cliild- 
•  birth,  or  who  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  ef- 
I  fect8  of  disorders, 
derangements 
and  displace¬ 
ments  of  the  wo¬ 
manly  organs, 
will  find  relief 
and  a  permanent  cure  In  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription.  Taken  during 
pregnancy,  the  “Prescription” 

HAKES  CHILDBIRTH  EASY 


by  preparing  the  system  for  parturition, 
tlnifc  assisting  Nature  and  shortening 
“labor.”  The  painful  ordeal  of  child¬ 
birth  is  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and  the 
dangers  thereof  greatly  lessened,  to  both 
mother  and  child.  The  period  of  confine¬ 
ment  is  also  greatly  shortened,  the 
mother  strengthened  and  built  up,  and  an 
abundant  secretion  of  nourishment  for 
the  child  promoted.  If 

THE  MARRIED  WOMAN 


be  delicate,  run-down,  or  overworked,  it 
worries  her  husband  as  well  as  herself. 
This  is  the  proper  time  to  build  up  her 
strength  and  cure  those  weaknesses,  or 
ailments,  which  are  the  cause  of  her 
trouble.  Dr.  Pierce!*  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  dispels  aches  and  pains,  melancholy 
and  nervousness,  brings  refreshing  sleep 
and  makes  a  new  woman  of  her. 


Mrs.  Abram  Lyon,  of  Lorraine,  Jefferson  Co.,  N. 
Y..  writes  :  “  I  had  been 
suffering  from  ulceration 
and  falling  of  the  womb, 
for  severalyears,  or  since 
the  birth  of  my  youngest 
child.  I  consulted  allthe 
physicians  around  here 
ana  they  gave  me  up  and 
said  there  was  no  help 
for  roe. 

At  last,  almost  discour¬ 
aged.  I  began  taking  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  and  took  five 
bottle*.  It  is  three  years 
•ince  and  I  have  not  had 
any  return  of  the  trouble. 

I  feel  very  grateful,  and  _ _ 

in  fact,  owe  you  my  life,  Mrs.  Lyon. 
for  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  been  alive  now 
If  I  h*d  not  taken  your  medicine." 


SIX  MILLION  PEOPLE  VOTED  FOR  HON.  W.  J. 
Bryan.  His  only  book,  “The  First  Battle  is  now 
ready.  Agents  making  from  $25.00  to  $150  00  per 
week;  the  greatest  seller  of  the  age;  send  for  outfit 
quick.  Beware  of  fraudulent  books. 

Wi  B.  Conkey  Company,  Sole  Publishers,  Chicago. 


*THP  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  ' 

Tread  powe 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
I  ernor  which  regu- 
1  ates  the  speed  to  a 
gj nicety.  A  success¬ 
es?  ful  power  for  run- 
_ _ _ _ _  _  _  “■  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  We  make2 and  8 
horse  Tread  Powers  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers .THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Sa’tI'^Lls. 


REWARD 

FOR  GETTING  US 

NewSubscriptions 


Any  person  sending  us  new  subscriptions  may 
select  tbe  books  or  other  rewards  mentioned  be¬ 
low  for  tbe  number  of  names  sent.  They  are  not 
given  to  the  subscriber  direct,  but  as  a  reward 
for  the  work  done  by  our  friends  in  getting  new 
subscriptions.  The  full  dollar  must  accompany 
each  subscription,  and  we  send  the  rewards  post¬ 
paid. 

For  One  New  Subscription. 


The  Nursery  Book.  Paper .  $.50 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  Cloth .  1.00 

American  Grape  Training.  Flexible  cloth. . .  .75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  Cloth . 75 

Tne  Business  Hen.  Paper . -10 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Paper . 40 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  Paper  .60 

Ensilage  and  Silo . 20 

Syraying  and  Crops . 25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place . 20 

Sheep  Farming . 25 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres . 20 

Landscape  Gardening . 50 

New  Celery  Culture . 20 

Country  Roads . 20 

Fruit  Packages . 20 

Asparagus  Culture . 50 

Caobages . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  VVurtzels . 30 

Fertilizers . 40 

Melons — How  to  Grow  for  Market . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New . 50 

Onion  Raising . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Squashes . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 

Literary  Germ.  Noted  Books  of  Noted  Authors 
Alt  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 

Hyperion . 30 

Outre-Mer . 30 

Kavanagh . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables . 30 

Twice-Told  Tales . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse . 30 

The  Snow-Image . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls . 30 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin . 30 

Early  Lite  of  Lincoln . 50 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Cloth . $1.00 

Plant  Breeding  or  Cross-Breeding  and  Hybri¬ 
dizing.  Cloth .  1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Cloth .  1.25 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Cloth .  1.00 

Improving  the  Farm.  Cloth .  1.00 

Tne  Cauliflower.  Cloth . 1.00 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine . $2.00 

Our  Farming.  Cloth .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Illustrated .  2.00 

Any  Two  For  One  New  Subscription. 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . $  .50 

The  New  Botany.  Beal .  ...  .25 

Accideuts  and  Emergencies.  Groff . 20 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  and  other 

Pests . 20 

Milk;  Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 20 

Insect  Foes.  Long . 10 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits.  Colling  wood . 20 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres.  Grundy . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming.  Colliugwood . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade . 20 

Ensilage  and  Silo.  Collingwood . 20 

Insect  Supplement.  Long . 10 

Canning  and  Preserving . 20 

Cnemicals  and  Clover.  Collingwood . 20 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed . 25 

Cooking  Cauliflower . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 
Crozier . 25 


For  Ten  New  Subscriptions, 

A  handsome  Waltham  watch,  men’s  size. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  compensation 
balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  set¬ 
ting  apparatus,  and  all  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  made 
of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  The 
case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com¬ 
pany  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  case 
is  made  on  the  thin,  model  plan.  Price,  $5.50. 
We  will  send  it  for  awhile  for  a  club  of  10  new 
subscriptions. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

This  cut  represents  a  section  of  a  handsome 
rolled  gold  watch  chain  warranted  for  10  years. 


It  is  strong  and  durable  without  being  too  heavy. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  four  new  subscriptions 
with  $4.  If  not  satisfactory  send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  you  for  your  time. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions, 

Ladies’  Solid  Silver  Chatelaine  Watch,  Waltham 
or  Elgin,  seven  jewels,  and  all  improvements. 
The  front  case  is  cut,  and  a  heavy  crystal  is  in¬ 
serted  so  as  to  see  the  dial  without  opening  the 
case.  It  is  called  "skylight.”  Price,  $8.  We 
will  send  it  postpaid  for  a  club  of  15  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  return 
the  price  to  any  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Send  for  54-Page  Guide 
with  75  Mechanical 
Movements  and  list  of 
300  Inventions  Wanted.  Sent  FREE. 

F.  DIETEKICH  &  CO., 
602  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  G 


ANY  FARMER 


may  become  a 

_  _ _ PRACTICAL  ENGINEER 

by  the  study  of  YOUNC  ENGINEER’S  CUIDE. 

A  Book  of  Instruction  on  Running  and  Caring  fob 
6team  engines.  242  pages  :  63, illustrations.  Sound  in 
Leather  $1.25 ;  Cloth  $1.00.  Send  for  it.  ■* Address 

J.  V.  ROHAN,  Box  No.  is  RACINE,  Wisconsin, 
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THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

THE  BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Feeding  Experiments  with  Laying  Hens.— Bul¬ 
letin  106,  New  York  Experiment  Station. — This 
treats  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  whole  and 
ground  grains.  In  these  experiments,  two  pens 
of  laying  hens,  one  of  a  large  and  the  other  of  a 
small  breed,  having  a  ration  the  grain  of  which 
was  whole,  ate  during  their  second  year,  some¬ 
what  more  food  at  a  little  greater  cost  than  two 
similar  pens  having  a  ration  in  which  half  the 
grain  was  ground  and  moistened.  Cochin  hens 
having  the  whole-grain  ration,  laid  much  better 
than  those  having  the  ground  grain,  although 
neither  lot  laid  at  a  profitable  rate  during  the 
second  year.  Leghorn  hens  having  a  ration  in 
which  the  grain  was  whole,  consumed,  on  the 
average  for  two  years,  over  20  per  cent  more  food 
than  did  similar  hens  having  half  the  grain  in 
their  ration  ground  and  moistened.  The  hens 
having  whole  grains  had,  on  the  average  for  two 
years,  6.4  pounds  of  water-free  food  for  every 
pound  of  eggs  produced.  Those  having  ground 
grain  had,  on  the  average  for  the  two  years,  5.3 
pounds  of  water-free  food  for  every  pound  of  eggs 
produced.  The  hens  were  kept  confined  in  yards 
covered  with  coal  ashes.  All  the  hens  were  fed 


sibly,  account  for  their  out-yielding  the  other 
kinds. 

I  planted  some  in  the  garden,  side  by  side  with 
the  Early  Rose  and  Early  Pride,  on  May  8.  The 
rows  were  four  rods  long  and  three  feet  apart, 
and  the  single-eye  seed  pieces  were  placed  exactly 
14  inches  apart.  The  rate  per  acre  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Early  Harvest,  577*4  bushels;  Early  Rose, 
440  bushels;  Early  Pride,  467*4  bushels.  I  bought 
the  Early  Harvest  for  an  “extra  early,  earlier 
than  the  New  Queen,’’  but  it  proves  to  be  some 
later,  but  superb  in  every  other  respect.  I  have 
been  looking  the  catalogues  over  as  received  for 
an  extra  early  potato,  and  nearly  every  firm  has 
one,  about  a  week  earlier  than  every  other  one. 
But  as  I  “  have  been  taken  in”  several  times  on 
the  “  extra  early,”  I  am  a  little  suspicious  of 
fine  illustrations  and  flattering  descriptions.  The 
advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  try  the  Bovee,  was 
timely,  however,  and,  probably,  saved  me  from 
being  duped  once  more,  as  I  have  decided  to  try 
this  new  potato  in  a  small  way  next  season. 

G.  H.  B. 

Chester  County,  Pa.— Wheat  and  potatoes  are 
nearly  all  marketed.  Corn  and  oats  are  very 
plentiful  and  lower  than  ever  before  known. 
Plenty  of  corn  stover,  but  hay  and  straw  are  run- 


twice  each  week  all  the  cut  fresh  bones  they 
would  eat.  During  three  periods,  skim-milk  was 
fed  to  each  pen.  Either  green  Alfalfa,  cabbage, 
corn  ensilage  or  soaked  chopped  hay  was  fed  at 
noon.  Plenty  of  grit  and  oyster  shells  were 
always  on  hand.  Pen  No.  1,  Leghorns,  having 
ground  grain,  the  cost  of  food  per  hen  per  year 
was  84.27  cents,  the  number  of  eggs  was  92.94. 
Pen  No.  2,  Leghorns,  fed  on  whole  grain,  the  cost 
of  food  per  hen  per  year  was  85.56  cents,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  eggs,  77.03.  Pen  No,  3,  Cochins, 
having  ground  grain,  cost  102.22  cents  each  for 
food,  and  laid,  on  an  average, 47.51  eggs.  Pen  No. 
4,  Cochins,  fed  on  whole  grain,  cost  for  feed,  103.33 
cents  each,  and  laid  an  average  of  63.72  eggs. 
Pen  No.  3  didn’t  lay  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  the 
feed,  and  pen  No.  4  but  little  more  than  enough. 
Taken  together,  the  results  from  all  the  pens  are 
in  favor  of  the  ground  feed.  With  fowls  at  lib¬ 
erty,  the  results  might  have  been  different.  The 
difference  in  results  between  the  different  breeds 
is  also  worthy  of  note. 

Grai>es  for  Tennessee.— Bulletin  No.  4,  Vol. 
9,  Tennessee  Station  (Knoxville)— gives  a  list  of 
the  best  varieties  of  grapes  for  cultivation  in 
that  State.  The  bulletin  is  well  illustrated.  The 
horticulturist  of  the  station,  R.  L.  Watts,  gives 
the  following  list  for  the  home  garden  which,  he 
says,  will  give  a  succession,  in  Tennessee,  from 
July  15  till  frost:  Early  Ohio,  Moore’s  Early, 
Delaware,  Worden,  Winchell,  Brighton,  Brilliant, 
Catawba,  Duchess,  Herbemont,  Clinton,  Norton’s 
Virginia.  Popular  market  varieties  in  Tennessee: 
Moore’s  Early,  Niagara,  Concord,  Delaware, 
Diamond,  Catawba,  Woodruff  and  Carman. 


NOTES  AND  NOTINGS. 

Let  the  Ground  Rest. — I  have  always  thought 
that  periods  of  depression  are  good  times  to  rest 
the  land  and  increase  its  fertility  by  turning 
under  a  crop  or  two  of  clover.  When  prices  of 
farm  products  are  below  actual  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  what  sense  is  there  in  going  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  growing  more  than  our  actual 
necessities  require  ?  Wouldn’t  it  best  to  cut  down 
expenses  by  allowing  the  land  to  lie  in  clover, 
fanning  only  just  sufficient  to  provide  food  for 
family  and  animals,  until  the  next  regular  period 
of  good  prices  came  around,  when  we  could  farm 
the  recuperated  land  for  all  it  is  worth,  grow  big, 
profitable  crops,  and  fill  up  our  coffers  ?  But  we 
are  reminded  that  taxes  continue  whether  we 
continue  or  not,  and  that  they  must  be  paid. 
Why  not  draw  on  our  reserve  fund  to  pay  them 
instead  of  growing  crops  at  a  loss  ? 

It  costs  more  than  15  cents  to  grow  a  bushel  of 
corn,  yet  I  can  buy  all  I  want  at  that  price. 
Unless  we  are  growing  corn  for  a  future  market, 
there  is  little  wisdom  in  growing  it  now;  yet 
thousands  on  thousands  of  farmers  who  own 
their  farms  and  have  a  reserve  fund  in  the  bank, 
are  preparing  to  grow  all  they  possibly  can  this 
year.  They  would  do  it  if  corn  were  worth  only 
10  cents  per  bushel.  Every  man  that  plants  an 
acre  to  corn  this  year,  will  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  to  sell  the  crop  for  40  cents  per  bushel  before 
next  Christmas.  The  fact  that  he  has  athousand 
or  so  bushels  in  his  cribs,  and  all  of  his  neighbors 
are  in  the  same  fix,  will  not  cast  even  a  shadow 
on  his  hopes,  or  deter  him  from  planting  every 
acre  he  can.  If  the  next  crop  be  a  light  one,  the 
price  will  rise;  if  it  be  big,  the  price  will  stay 
down.  FRED.  GRUNDY. 

Illinois. 

Potato  Points  from  Huntingdon  County,  Pa.— 
Having  a  number  of  excellent  varieties  of  potatoes 
on  hand  last  spring,  and  wishing  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  which  I  should  grow,  or  not  grow 
hereafter,  I  planted  April  20,  one  row  10  rods  long 
of  each  kind,  side  by  side,  on  a  heavy  clover  sod ; 
the  land  being  a  deep  sandy  and  gravelly  loam, 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  the  single-eye  seed 
dropped  so  as  to  average  17  inches  apart.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  only  was  used,  and  in  the  row,  at  the  rate 
of  800  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  cultivation,  which 
was  frequent  and  clean,  was  given  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator  only,  never  having  a  hoe  in  the  patch 
after  planting  time.  Here  is  the  rate  per  acre, 
and  in  the  order  as  grown,  Early  Harvest,  426*4 
bushels;  Carman  No.  1,  371  bushels;  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  328  bushels;  Great  Divide,  306  bushels; 
New  Queen,  295  bushels.  The  Early  Harvest  and 
Carman  No.  1  were  the  least  affected  by  blight, 
and  are,  all  things  considered,  my  choice  of  the 
whole  collection.  The  Early  Harvest  being 
sprouted  a  little  more  when  planted,  (giving  them 
a  few  days  advantage  in  earliness)  may,  pos 


ning  low.  Winter  grain  is  not  looking  overly 
promising.  It  is  very  noticeable  almost  every¬ 
where,  that  where  ground  for  wheat  received  but 
one  plowing,  and  that  directly  after  harvest,  the 
growth  is  much  finer  than  where  it  received  a 
second  stirring.  This  seems  to  confirm  the  theory 
of  intelligent  farmers,  that  a  rather  compact 
seed  bed,  fined  for  an  inch  or  two  on  the  surface, 
is  the  best  preparation  for  wheat.  More  failures 
have  occurred  in  our  county,  and  more  money 
been  lost  by  farmers,  than  in  any  year  since 
1860.  w.  T.  s. 


MARKETS. 

SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  27,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  15@1  17 )4 

Medium,  1896.  choice .  95®  — 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 1  00®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  80®  90 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  20@  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895,  choice  . 1  30@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  10® l  20 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  80@1  85 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  10®1  12)4 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  30®  1  32)4 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel . ..  80®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel . 62)4@  65 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extra*  . 19  ®- 

Western,  firsts . 17  ®18 

Western,  seoond* . 15  ®16 

Western,  thirds . 13  ®14 

June  extras . —  @ — 

State,  fancy . 18  ©  — 

Common  to  prime . 13  @17 

Skate  dairy,  half -firkin  tub*,  fancy . 18  @— 

First* . 12  ®17 

Seoond* . 12  @12)4 

Half  tubs,  fancy . 14)4®15 

Half  tubs,  firsts . 12  @14 

Half  tuns,  fall  made . 14)4@15 

Tubs,  third* . 10  @11 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first* . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

We*tern  dairy,  first* . —  @— 

Second* . —  @— 

Third* . —  @— 

Factory,  fancy . 12!4@13 

Factory,  firsts . 10)4@11 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @10 

Faotorv.  thirds . .  7  @  8 

Rolls,  fresh .  8  ®12 

CHEESE— NEW. 

8tate  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fanoy.l2H@— 

White,  fancy . 12*4® — 

Choice . 1I?4@12 

Good  to  prime . ll)i@ll)4 

State  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 12  @12)4 

Small,  white,  fancy . 12  @1214 

Small,  good  to  choice . 11-%@12 

Small,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice . 10 M@— 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 10*4® — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  8*4®  9*4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  5  @6)4 

Full  skims .  3  @  314 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected. per  doz  18  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  —  @  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  17)4®  — 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  —  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  16)4®  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  17  ~@  — 

Western  refrigerator,  choice,  per  case.. 3  60  @4  00 

Western  refrigerator,  poor  to  good . 2  00  @3  25 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  46 

FRUITS — GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  50 

Spitzenberg.  per  bbl . 1  25@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  62 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  00@2  12 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  0O@2  00 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  Der  bbll  00@  — 
Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  — @  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 5  50®  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  0O@4  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Per  crate .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  12@1  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 3  50®4  00 

Grapes.  West’n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  12@  16 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  8®  10 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@5  00 

California  navels,  per  box . 2  50@3  75 

Tangerines.  Fla.,  per  box . 5  00@S  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 3  00@6  00 

Grape  fuiit,  per  box . 6  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  25@  75 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  25®  — 

Small,  per  doz .  50@1  00 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  — @  — 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  — @  — 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  65@  76 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Prairie  chickens,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Grouse.  Western,  prime,  per  pair .  75@  90 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  ...  — @  — 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  8®  10 

Jack  rabbits,  par  pair .  26@  35 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 3  00@4  00 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  26@1  75 

Mallards,  per  pair  .  70®  80 


AND  ROLLER, 


BUY  For  information  about 
the  the  best  Land  roller, 
Horse  power.  Thresher, 
Clover- Huller,  Fanning- 
mill,  Feed-mill,  Circular- 
saw  Machine  and  Dog- 
power,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilago  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIXA1U*  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 


Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  60®  60 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  30@  40 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  13@  15 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10®  11 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  12  @12)4 

Medium  to  prime . 10  @11)4 

Crop  of  1895.  choice .  4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  2  @4)4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896.  choice . 12)4@13 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 11  @12 

Crop  of  1895.  choice. .  4  @6 

German.  1895 . —  @— 

German.  1896 . 23  @30 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veal*,  oonnkry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb _  9  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6)4®  7)4 

Small,  per  lb .  4J4@  6 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  —  @  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 3  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10-25  lbs,  per  lb .  7)4®  9 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)4 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  6)4®  6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  4*14®  5)4 

125  lbs  and  up.  per  lb .  3<4@  4)4 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  14  @  16 

NDT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  3)4®  394 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2)4®  234 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  434®  — 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Mixed,  p»r  lb .  5  @  7 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hickorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .2  00  @  — 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  75  @1  00 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  50  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  mixed,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Young,  selected  hens .  12  @  — 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Old  toms,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  — 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  10  @  12 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  8)4®  9)4 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  6)4®  7*4 

Western,  scalded .  8  ®  8)4 

Broilers,  Philadelphia  winter,  per  lb....  16  @  23 

Fowls.  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  8  ®  8)4 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  8  @  9 

Old  cooks,  per  lb .  6  ®  — 

8prlng  ducks,  Del.  &  Md.,  fancy,  per  lb..  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —  ®  — 

8prlng  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb _  12  @  13 

Spring  duoks,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese.  Maryland,  per  lb .  —  ®  — 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Capons,  Phila  ,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Medium,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Small  and  mixed  weight,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  76 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  26@1  30 

State,  per  180  lbs .  90@1  00 

Jersey,  per  sack . . . 1  00@1  10 

Jersey,  ner  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  sack .  . 1  40®  — 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 4  60@6  50 

No.  2 . 2  50@3  60 

8weets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  .  75@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  50@1  CO 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  .  50®  76 

Charleston,  new.  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  60 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6®  12 

Cabbage,  L.  L,  per  100 . 2  00@3  00 

Red,  per  100 . 3  00®4  00 

Red.  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Danish,  per  ICO . 3  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  . 1  00@1  25 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  60®  75 

California,  per  doz .  60@1  25 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  30@  50 

8mall,  per  doz .  15®  25 

Local,  per  doz  flat  bunches  . 1  00@1  75 

Florida,  large,  per  doz .  60®  l  00 

Florida,  small,  per  doz .  20@  40 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  J4-bbl  basket .  75@2  60 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  0004  00 

Florida,  oer  carrier . 1  (J0@2  50 

California,  per  crate . 1  40@2  50 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  .  — @  — 

Egg  Diant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 1  E0@2  50 

Florida,  per  bbl . 3  0004  50 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 5  00®  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40®  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25®  75 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  5G@3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @ 

Onions.  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  0006  50 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  50@5  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00@2  75 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  50@3  00 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  60@2  66 

Western  red.  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Canadian  red,  per  bbl . 2  76@  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  50@2  75 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  60@2  65 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  75 

Parsnlos,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Peas.  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  O0@4  00 

Per  basket .  — @  — 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  50@3  00 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@15  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket _  — ®  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  express,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . 1  00@4  50 

Wax.  per  crate .  — @  — 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier .  75®2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl....  50®  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60@  70 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

These  are  jobbing  prices  at  which  they  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  not  less  than  car-load  lots. 

Ground  bone,  fine  average,  per  ton  ....18  00  @21  00 

Kainit,  In  bulk .  8  65  @8  70 

Mur.  potash,  SO  p.  c.,  ner  100  lbs .  1  78  @  1  80 

Nitrate  of  soda,  per  100  lbs .  1  92)4®  1  95 

Double  manure  salt  (48@49  per  cent, 

less  than  2)4  per  cent  chlorate)....  1  02  @1  03 
High  grade  manure  salt  (90@98  p.  c. 

sulphate  potash) .  1  96)4®  2  00 

Bone  black,  spent,  per  ton . 16  00  @16  50 

Ammon,  superphos.,  high  grade . 25  00  @26  00 

Dried  blood,  West’n,  h.  g.  fine  ground..  1  65  @1  67)4 
Low  grade,  fine  ground .  1  47)4©  1  52)4 


Tankage,  per  ton . 14  00  @14  75 

Fish  scrap,  wet  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b .  8  60  @  9  00 

Dry  (at,  factory),  f.  o.  b . 19  00  @20  00 

Snip,  ammo.,  for  gas,  per  100  lbs .  2  20  @2  25 

For  bone,  per  100  lbs .  2  15  @  2  20 

S.  C.,  phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs  . .  5  00  @  6  25 

Undrled,  f.  o.  b.,  Ashley  River,  per 

2,240  lbs .  3  00  @  — 

Dried .  3  26  @  3  46 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,028  cans  of  milk 
161  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  448  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  *1.30  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


FUNG1R0ID 


A  DRY  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  MIXTURE 


Add  Water  and  it’s  Ready  to  Spray. 

ASK  FOR  LEGGETT’S  WHALE-OIL  SOAP. 
LEGGETT  &  It  ROT  HER, 
Circular  Free.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


Do  They  Stick  ? 

When  you  get  a  new  customer. 
Mr.  Milkman,  does  he  stick  7  He 
does  If  you  use  a  “Champion”— 
brings  many  new  customers,  too. 
Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  is  worth  the 
asking. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE. 

A  No.  3  Do  Laval  BabySeparator,  nearly  new. 
For  particulars  address  .1.  A.  GORDON,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


\JU  —American  farmer,  40,  sober, 

*  W  Oil  steady,  married:  three  children ; 

understanding  general  farming,  plain  gardening, 
dairying,  stock,  poultry,  desires  position  as  foreman 
on  gentleman’s  place  April  1.  Would  work  completely 
stocked  dairy  farm  on  shares.  Reference,  present 
employer.  Address,  with  particulars, 

FARMER  P.,  Box  289,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


]|„AI  .  O  Buy  Northwestern  Seed  Pota- 

UflCSG  uUHs  toes,  grown  in  the  virgin  soil 
as  Nature  made  it. 

UNCLE  SAM.  1  lb..  25c.;  3  lbs  ,  60c. ,  postpaid.  Pk.,  80c.; 
bu.,  $2.  Carman  No.  3,  Pk.,  30c,  bu.,  75c.;3bu,$2. 
Carman  No.  1.  Pk.,  25c. ;  bu..  6Cc  :  3  bu.,  $1.50.  List  free 
GUY  W.  CRAWFORD,  Letcher.  S.  D. 


Burr’s  No.  I 


-For  description,  record,  price, 
etc  ,  of  this  new  promising  early 
potato.  Address  R.  D.  BURK,  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


Seed  POtatOeS^CarmanNaa: 

$1  50;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Great  Divide,  $1  25  per 
barrel.  Four  choice  Improved  Lnrge  Yorkshire 
Boar  Pigs.  LATIMER  BROS.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


flAT(N~Selzure  °ats’  'vhlte:  heads  a  foot  long 
Un  1  O  Recommended  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  8tatlon 
a  very  productive,  stlff-strawed  variety.  Also,  Salzer’s 
Silver  Mine,  Lincoln  and  White  Scotch.  Potatoes  and 
Garden  Seeds.  .1.  M.  FLUKE.  Nankin.  Ohio. 

Dlaitfc  f  rtf  C«|«— 93  bushels  choice  Straw- 
r  idiJIS  TUl  yVSsC  berries  from  one-third 
acre.  Imported  variety.  Descriptive  Circular  Free. 

M.  W.  MISENER,  Box  129,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

C*  —  I  irv — A  Special  Bargain.  175  acres: 
■  vl  I  Oolv  elegant  buildings;  fine  land; 
2 *4  miles  of  station.  Largely  fruited;  grist  mill 
attached,  including  stock  implements,  and  household 
goods.  Price,  $6,500;  $3,000  cash. 

J.  K.  McGONIGAL,  Dover.  Del. 


For  Sale 


-Farming  for  Profit  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  from  one  to  six  crops  can 
be  grown  yearly.  Free  passage  to  each  purchaser  of 
10  acres  of  land.  Refer  to  leading  Banks  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  For  full  information  address  HEMET  LAND 
CO.,  Hemet,  Riverside  County,  Cal. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  kinds. 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITB0X  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


PLANT  BOXES  *2*5 

"  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-lnch  cube,  4)4-inch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

COLHY-UI.NKI.KY  CO.,  Hinton  Harbor,  Mich. 


BERRY  BASKETS 

AND 

ORATES 

of  all  kinds.  Also  material  in 
the  Flat.  Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Webster,  Box  43,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants- 


61  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CDIIITC  VEGETABLES 
rnUMO  PRODUCE 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports. 

References,  etc.,  free  upon  application. _ AddreBB 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn’a. 

Somers,  Brother  &  Co. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps. 
Makes  a  Clean  Sweep: 
of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  ;  j  i  \ .  * 

A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can  - 

operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
or  rods  to  handle.  You  can¬ 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax¬ 
es  on  unproductive  timber 
land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
Free,  giving  prices,  terms 


full  £ 
our  i 

«•  i 


< 

4 

i  MILNE MFQ.  CO..  737  Sth  St.,  Monmouth  III. 

J.-V-  »  V  V  V  V  W.vV  v  VW ■» 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Grub  in  i'A  Minutes. 

and  testimonials.  Also  full  j 
information  regarding  our  j 

I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER. 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  &  h 

_ .STUMP  MACHINE,  t 

-42-HORSE  HAWKEYE  ► 

j  and  other  appliances  for  * 

"clearing  timber  land.  } 
Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalogue.  V 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

/HUNS  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBOKNK. 

Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague. 

A.  S.,  Westover ,  JUd.—l.  Are  bog  cholera  and 
swine  plague  two  distinct  diseases  ?  If  so,  what 
is  the  difference  ?  2.  What  is  a  preventive,  and 

what  the  best  method  to  get  rid  of  it  after  once  in 
a  herd  ?  From  experience,  it  does  not  pay  to 
doctor  the  sick  ones.  3.  How  soon  will  it  be  safe 
to  restock  yards  after  losing  the  stock  ? 

1.  Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  are 
two  distinct  epizootic  diseases  of  swine, 
each  due  to  a  specific  micro-organism  or 
virus.  The  hog  cholera  is  essentially  a 
bowel  disease,  characterized  by  inflam¬ 
mation,  hemorrhage,  ulceration  and 
necrosis  of  the  large  intestine,  especially 
of  the  upper  portion  known  as  the 
caecum.  These  lesions  may  also  extend 
to  the  small  intestine,  stomach  or  other 
mucous  membranes.  Redness  of  the 
skin,  particularly  of  the  belly,  inside  of 
the  thighs  and  ears  is  common.  In  acute 
outbreaks,  there  are,  also,  more  or  less 
inflammation,  enlargement  and  com¬ 
monly  hemorrhage  in  the  spleen  and  the 
lymphatic  glands  generally,  but  more 
especially  along  the  affected  portions  of 
the  intestines.  Swine  plague  is  an 
infectious  pneumonia  or  a  pneumo¬ 
enteritis  characterized  by  extensive 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  commonly 
pericorditis  and  occasionally  by  peri¬ 
tonitis.  Intestinal  lesions,  when  pres¬ 
ent,  are  usually  slight  in  simple  swine 
plague.  The  two  diseases  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  found  associated  together  in  the 
same  outbreak.  In  such  cases,  the  hog 
cholera  is,  usually,  the  primary  disease, 
while  the  swine  plague  is  present  as  a 
secondary  infection.  Owing  to  this  fre¬ 
quent  complication  of  the  two  diseases, 
and  the  various  types  of  both  diseases, 
it  is  often  impossible  for  any  one  not  an 
expert  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  in  a 
particular  outbreak.  If  in  an  outbreak 
you  find  extensive  ulceration  and  necro¬ 
sis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine,  especially  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  or  ernebm,  you  can  safely  diagnose 
the  case  as  hog  cholera.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  find  extensive  pneumonia 
and  pleurisy  with  little  or  no  ulceration 
in  the  larger  intestine,  it  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  swine  plague.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  hold  several  autopsies  be¬ 
fore  a  typical  ease  is  found  in  which  the 
lesions  are  characteristic.  Much  con¬ 
fusion  has  resulted  during  the  past  few 
years  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
these  two  names ;  and  especially  from 
the  fact  that  investigators  have  applied 
each  name  to  both  diseases.  The  two 
diseases  were  first  fully  described  under 
these  names  in  1886,  since  which  time 
most  investigators  and  veterinarians  of 
this  country  have  adopted  the  same 
nomenclature. 

2.  See  page  73,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
January  30,  for  the  prevention  of  hog 
cholera.  The  directions  there  given 
will  apply  equally  well  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  swine  plague  ;  with  the  addition 
that  special  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  animals  taking  cold,  and 
to  provide  them  with  pure  air,  in  order 
to  keep  the  lungs  sound  and  healthy. 

3.  In  the  case  of  hog  cholera,  it  would 
be  safer  to  restock  yards  earlier  than  it 
would  pens  or  buildings.  A  yard  ia 
usually  safe,  i.  e .,  the  virus  will  have  all 
died  out,  in  two  or  three  months  after 
the  removal  of  the  last  pig.  But  under 
favorable  circumstances,  such  as  warm 
weather  with  suitable  moisture,  or 
under  the  protection  of  pens,  the  virus 
may  live  three  months  or  longer.  In 
general,  I  should  say  that  not  less  than 
six  months  should  be  allowed  to  make 
it  quite  safe.  If  it  be  desirable  to  re¬ 
stock  within  that  period,  it  would  be 
better  to  use  new  pens  and  yards.  The 
swine  plague  virus,  unlike  that  of  hog 
cholera,  will  live  but  a  short  time  out¬ 
side  of  the  animal  body.  For  this  dis¬ 
ease,  it  would  be  safe  to  restock  within 
four  to  six  weeks.  Unless  you  were 
positive  that  there  was  no-cholera  in  the 


outbreak,  it  would  always  be  a  wise 
precaution  to  allow  the  longer  period  of 
quarantine.  With  both  diseases,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  would  never  be 
safe  to  restock  with  fresh  pigs  so  long  as 
any  of  the  old  stock  remained  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  infection,  or  passed 
through  the  disease.  Either  virus  may 
be,  and  is  often,  retained  by  exposed  or 
recovered  animals  for  months. 

Roup  in  Fowls. 

Cf.lt.  C.,  Adairsville,  Ga.— What  ails  my  hens? 
They  commence  with,  perhaps,  one  eye  closing 
with  a  slight  discharge.  Some  are  affected  in 
both  eyes,  some  have  sores  on  the  head,  the 
mouth  seems  to  canker,  and  others  commence  to 
roll  their  heads  over  and  over;  neck  seems 
crooked.  Others  lose  the  use  of  their  legs. 

The  trouble  is  due  to  the  outbreak  of 
roup.  The  disease  is  much  more  com¬ 
mon  during  winter  than  summer,  so 
much  so  that  it  has  been  called  the  win¬ 
ter  disease  of  fowls.  While  the  disease 
is  not  believed  to  be  contagious  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  i.  e.,  due  only  to  the 
introduction  of  a  specific  germ  or  virus, 
outbreaks  frequently  become  contagious 
or  epidemic  in  a  flock.  It  is  then  usually 
quite  difficult  to  eradicate  the  disease 
without  resorting  to  radical  measures. 
The  causes  or  conditions  favorable  to 
the  development  of  roup  are  exposure, 
dampness,  drafts  of  air  ;  filthy,  close  or 
otherwise  unhealthful  houses,  and  a  too 
exclusive  grain  diet,  which  predisposes 
the  fowls  to  the  disease.  In  addition  to 
the  symptoms  you  have  given,  there  is, 
usually,  hoarse  breathing  accompanied 
by  a  marked  wheezing  sound,  discharge 
from  the  nostril,  and  a  fetid,  foul  odor 
from  the  nasal  discharges  and  breath. 

Treatment  is  usually  not  satisfactory, 
although  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  diseased  fowls  will  recover  under 
improved  hygienic  conditions  and  diet. 
Except  in  the  case  of  valuable  birds, 
those  that  are  very  sick  are  not  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  treatment. 
They  might  better  be  killed  at  once  and 
burned  or  deeply  buried.  All  dead  birds 
should,  likewise,  be  burned  or  buried, 
and  all  cleanings  from  infected  quarters 
burned  or  disinfected.  One-half  ounce 
of  chlorate  of  potash  dissolved  in  each 
quart  of  drinking  water,  can  be  given 
with  advantage,  both  to  the  healthy 
and  sick  fowls.  Isolation  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  are  the  measures  that  have  given 
the  best  results.  When  it  is  possible  to 


A  PROSPEROUS 

FARMER  will  always  have  an  air  of  suc¬ 
cess  about  himself  and  his 
farm.  Nothing  will  give  such  au  air  of  prosperity 
to  your  houses,  barns,  wagons,  buggies,  tools,  etc., 
as  the  careful  use  of  paint.  There  is  economy  in 
paint.  A  barn  that  is  painted,  and  kept  painted, 
will  not  wear  out  half  as  fast  as  one  that  is  allowed 
to  become  weather  beaten.  That  is  true  of  every¬ 
thing  paintable. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Creosote  Paint 

is  exactly  suited  to  the  coarse-grained  woods  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  barns,  fences,  etc.  It  contains  cre¬ 
osote.  Creosote  is  a  disinfectant  and  prevents  decay. 

Our  booklet  “  Paint  Points  ”  tells  why  it  is  economical  to  use  paint. 
It  tells  what  to  paint  and  how  to  paint.  It  is  a  handy  book  to  nave  about  the 
house.  Send  for  it  to-day— it  is  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Cleveland.  Chicago.  New  York.  Montreal. 

FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  ^  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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CRE  OF  CORN 


<< 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 


BY  rROF.  t- .  W.  WULL, 

of  the  University  of  Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the1, 
best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject.  Includes : 

/ — Silage  Crops  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage,  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V —  Comparision  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  man j'  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ra¬ 
tions  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going 
rapidly.  It  is  FREE.  Write  fora 
cop>’  to-day—  to-morrow  may  be  too 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  late' ‘ 

Salem,  Ohio. 


hd'TMECONOMY 

l  Of  Ground  Feed”  is  a  valuable  work  . 
i‘  on  tha.'  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr.' 
i  nf-rg  Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent' 
TWH  to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of  ( 

, KELLY  DUPLEX: 

GRINDING  MILL.' 

i  The  mill  that  grinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed  ( 
i  gruins  into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist  os  desired,  i 
i  Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  off ;/ 
,  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  little  power,  f 
'  No  experience  required  to  operate.  Write  to-day. 

mil  C  tfEJ  I  V  PH  No  8  Warder  St.,1 
Ui  OC  (MILL  I  vUi  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 1 


S  DO  «  A  111  i 

iyou  7k  SAW 


WOOD? 


Whynotusetliebest machinery  5 
and  save  time  and  strength.Tho  5 

S  “Electric”  ^SMALLEY  SAWS  § 

S  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  5 
C  the  old  way.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saws  s 
ns-  — ,  and  Self- Feed  Drag  Saws  a 

E  Bnttle  I  \  are  by  fur  the  best  general  5 
5  Creek  i  lirp-i  purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  S 

Drag  Kilr<J  rfi  made.  Send  for  Descrip-  - 

Saw 

listof ‘Smalley-’  s 
Saws,  EnslI-  5 
age  and  Foil-  s 
tier  Cutters,  3 
Feed  Mills,  B 

_ _  orn  Sltellers,  s 

Hoot  Cutters  and  Horse  Powers,  g 
=  SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs.  g 
BtiniuiuiiiiuiiiiuuiiuuuiiiiimimmiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuBiiiiiiuiiire 


Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin¬ 
gle  Machines,  Grinding 
MiHs.BalingPre8ses.Wat- 
,  er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
vfSrld.  "De Loach  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York  and  St.Louis. 


[CMPM 
CIDER 

MACHINERY 


fj&ratutc.  Knrci  fc  Joist  and  Sorw 
raflaea.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSGHEF 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N 


do  so,  the  healthy  birds  should  he  re¬ 
moved  to  fresh,  clean,  dry,  airy  quarters. 
The  infected  house  may  be  kept  as  a 
hospital  for  the  diseased  fowls,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected, 
at  least,  once  a  week.  One  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  as  well  as  most  effectual  disinfect¬ 
ants  is  the  concentrated  commercial  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  one-half  pint  of  the  acid  in 
8  to  10  quarts  of  water.  The  nests, 
roosts  and  sides  of  the  house  should  be 
washed,  also  the  floor  when  of  wood.  If 
the  house  is  inclined  to  be  damp  so  that 
washing  would  be  undesirable,  use  dry 
air-slaked  quicklime,  dusting  it  well 
over  everything.  Dirt  floors  and  yards 
can,  also,  be  dusted  with  the  lime.  Fumi¬ 
gation  with  sulphur  is  an  old  method  of 
disinfection  still  recommended  by  some  ; 
but  I  do  not  consider  it  as  effectual  as 
the  acid. 

Watch  the  healthy  fowls  and  remove 
at  first  any  that  show  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  and  disinfect  thoroughly. 
When  it  is  inconvenient  to  separate  the 
fowls,  or  when  only  a  few  are  kept,  the 
diseased  birds  may  be  removed  and  kept 
by  themselves  or  killed  and  the  house 
disinfected  as  directed  above.  The  diet 
should  consist  largely  of  soft,  cooked 
food  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  vege¬ 
table  and  meat  foods.  Whole  grain  and, 

( Continued  on  neat  page). 


FRENCH 

BUHR 

MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
sizes  and  styles.  Every 
mill  warranted 
“BookonMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 


Flour  nills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our 

NORDYKE  &MARMONCO. 

170  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


THOMPSON’S 

ROOTS 
CUTTER) 


BANNER 


Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  & 
vegetables  for  STOCK 
FEEDINC.  The  only 


machine  made  with  self 
feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed  LI 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  choking.  Used  every¬ 
where,  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

5  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,| 
>  17  River  Street,  YPSIL  ANTI -MICH. v 


HARD 

HOOD. 


STEEL 

AXLES 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 


Popular  Prices.  Low 

rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  ACO., 
No.  i t  £tono  St.,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  In  use  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr. ,  Wilmington,  Del 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


Awing 

Atan- 

thions, 

Newton 

Ties. 

Dairy 

Supplies. 


We  make 
Watering 
Basins  for 
Horses  and 
Cattle,  with 
styles  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  fastening,  at 
prices  from  75c.  to  $1.50. 


Write  for 
Catalogue. 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains  N.  \r 


LOW 
Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  sire  and 

width  of  tire  wanted.  Hubs  to  lit 
any  axle.  SaveB  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


The  WHEEL 
OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the.... 

Metal  Wheel 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and 
varieties,  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
width  of  ti  re  you  may  want 
Our  wheels  are  either  di¬ 
rect  or  stagger  spoke.  Can 
FIT  YOUR  WACON, 
Perfectly  without  change.... 

MO  BREAKING  DOWN 

no  drying  out.no  resetting  tires 
CHEAP  becauss  they  endure 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices' 

Electric  Wheel  Co! 

QUINCY,  ILL. 
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especially,  corn  should  be  fed  sparingly 
during  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Mapes  reports  excellent  results,  both  as 
to  prevention  and  treatment,  by  the  use 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  meat  food 
in  the  ration.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  you  should  read  the  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Mapes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
January  18  and  25,  1896.  Healthy  fowls 
from  without  shall  not  be  placed  in 
quarters  that  have  been  infected,  or  even 
allowed  to  run  with  fowls  that  have 
been  exposed  to  an  outbreak,  until,  at 
least,  two  or  three  months  after  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  entirely  disappeared.  Recovered 
cases,  although  apparently  healthy,  may 
harbor  the  infection  for  some  time. 
Finally,  the  most  important  measure  is 
prevention,  which  should  be  sought  by 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  form  the  development  of  roup. 
The  fowls  should  be  watched  for  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  sus¬ 
pected  birds  removed  at  once,  and  the 
house  disinfected,  before  the  outbreak 
has  acquired  sufficient  virulence  to  be¬ 
come  contagious. 

Symptom  of  Parturition,  Clinical  Thermometer 
and  Normal  Temperatures. 

li.  B.  K.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.—l.  Which  is 
the  latest  and  best  poultry  book  ?  2.  Which  is 
the  surest  way  of  telling  a  day  or  two  ahead, 
when  a  cow  will  drop  her  calf?  3.  Isa  clinical 
thermometer,  such  as  physicians  use  on  patients, 
good  for  the  same  purpose  on  animals?  Where 
do  you  put  it  to  get  the  correct  temperature  ? 
What  are  the  different  temperatures  to  denote 
disease  ? 

1.  Write  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Farmer’s 
Bulletin  No.  41.  Fowls  :  Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing.  The  Business  Hen,  paper,  40  cents, 
from  The  It.  N.-Y.  ;  Turkeys  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,  cloth,  81,  are  good. 

2.  One  of  the  most  prominent  signs  is 
the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
pelvis,  indicated  by  the  depression  or 
falling  in  on  each  side  of  the  croup  or 
roots  of  the  tail  ;  also  by  the  abdomen 
becoming  more  pendulent  and  the  falling 
in  of  the  flank.  These  symptoms  are 
usually,  indicated  one  to  three  days  only 
before  parturition.  Another  indication 
that  the  cow  is  about  to  calve  is  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  teats.  The  cow  may  have  a 
full  udder  for  several  days,  but  the  teats 
do  not  usually  fill  until  within  24  hours 
or  less  before  calving. 

3.  The  physician’s  clinical  thermom¬ 
eter  is  practically  the  same  as  the  clini¬ 
cal  thermometer  used  by  veterinarians, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  length. 
The  ordinary  physician’s  thermometer, 
which  is  only  3%  to  4  inches  in  length, 
will  answer  every  purpose  for  the 
smaller  animals,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  horses  and  cattle.  The  veterinary 
thermometer  in  common  use  is  five 
inches  in  length,  (rarely  six  inches)  and 
made  longer  and  stronger  than  the 
physician’s  thermometer.  It  is  less  liable 
to  be  broken,  and  on  the  larger  animals, 
is  more  accurate.  With  all  the  domestic 
animals,  the  temperature  is  taken  by 
inserting  about  three-fourths  the  length 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  anus,  and  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  remain  from  to  3  minutes, 
depending  upon  the  make  and  length  of 
the  thermometer.  The  smaller  the  bulb 
of  mercury  and  the  longer  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  the  less  time  required  to  reg¬ 
ister  the  temperature.  The  average 
normal  temperature  of  the  domestic 
animals,  while  at  rest,  is  as  follows  : 
Horse,  99>£  to  100  degrees  F.  ;  dog,  99  to 
100  ;  cattle,  101  to  103  ;  sheep  and  goat, 
102  to  103  ;  swine,  103  to  104  ;  fowls,  107 
to  110.  This  normal  or  healthy  tempera¬ 
ture  is  subject  to  considerable  variation 
from  outside  influences ;  exercise  in¬ 
creases  the  temperature  one  to  two  de¬ 
grees.  A  high  surrounding  temperature, 
or  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
during  hot  summer  afternoons,  may  in¬ 
crease  the  temperature  one  to  three  de¬ 
grees.  In  the  larger  animals,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is,  usually,  increased  one-half 
to  one  degree  while  eating.  Drinking 
cold  water  will  temporarily  lower  the 
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temperature.  Females  in  heat  have  an 
increased  temperature  of  one  to  two  de¬ 
grees.  The  temperature  is  higher  in 
young  than  in  the  older  animals.  Preg¬ 
nant  females  nearing  their  parturition, 
usually  have  an  increased  temperature 
of  one  to  two  degrees.  A  rise  of  two 
degrees  or  more  above  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature,  unless  due  to  some  outside  in¬ 
fluence,  indicates  fever. 

The  Capacity  of  a  Cow's  Stomach. 

S.  B.  8.,  Chepachet,  R.  /.—Did  not  your  press¬ 
man  waste  much  ink  when  he  said  that  a  cow’s 
stomach  held  250  quarts  ?  Just  think  of  it!  Equal 
to  nearly  two  barrels  or  one  hogshead,  or  a  cube 
whose  side  is  24.37  inches,  or  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  15)4  inches,  or  put  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
it  would  be  61  inches  in  height,  and  with  a  base 
30  inches  in  diameter!  Then  if  this  stomach 
were  to  be  filled  with  water,  it  would  weigh  over 
500  pounds'.I  suppose  that  a  cow  has  a  large 
stomach,  but  not  the  size  of  this.  You  can,  doubt¬ 
less,  crack  a  joke  on  the  type-setter,  but  I  would 
honestly  like  to  know  the  capacity  of  the  cow’s 
stomach  ? 

The  capacity  of  the  stomachs  of  the 
cow  as  given  on  page  62  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  January  23,  is  correct,  i.  e.,  if  the 
writer  intended  the  250  quarts  as  the 
capacity  of  the  four  compartments  bcde 
shown  in  Fig.  32.  At  first  thought,  it 
would,  indeed,  seem  almost  incredible 
that  the  cow’s  stomach  could  hold  any 
such  quantity ;  but  careful  measure¬ 
ments  have  shown  such  to  be  a  fact. 
The  compartment  known  as  the  paunch 
or  rumen,  the  reserve  reservoir,  as  be¬ 
fore  stated,  makes  up  nine-tenths  of  the 
capacity  of  the  four  compartments,  and 
occupies  three-fourths  of  all  the  abdom¬ 
inal  cavity.  The  capacity  of  the  four 
stomachs  (more  properly  compartments 
of  one  stomach),  in  the  adult  animal 
varies  from  200  to  275  quarts,  or  of  the 
paunch  alone,  from  175  to  250  quarts, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  As 
the  result  of  careful  measurements,  Chau- 
veau  states  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  the  Domesticated  Animals,  that  the 
medium  capacity  of  the  stomachs  “  is 
not  less  than  55  gallons”— 220  quarts. 
The  above  measurements  represent  the 
capacity  of  the  stomachs  when  simply 
filled  with  water  without  pressure.  It 
is  obtained  by  carefully  removing  and 
isolating  the  organ  as  shown  in  Fig.  32. 
Water  is  then  introduced  through  the 
oesophagus  a,  and  the  solid  contents  of 
the  stomachs  washed  out  by  manipula¬ 
tion.  The  work  can  be  facilitated  by 
first  removing  the  large  mass  of  partially 
masticated  food  from  the  paunch  by 
hand.  It  then  requires  considerable 
manipulation  of  the  compartment  d,  the 
omasum  or  many-plies,  to  wash  out  the 
contents  from  between  the  laminae. 
When  the  stomach  has  finally  been 
washed  out,  the  duodenum  is  tied  at  t 
and  water  poured  in  at  a  until  the  organ 
is  full.  By  measuring  the  quantity  of 
liquid  poured  in,  you  readily  obtain  the 
capacity.  During  health,  the  stomachs 
are  rarely  filled  to  anything  like  their 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Several  years  ago  my  brother  contracted  a  severe 
Cold,  which  resulted  In  Pneumonia.  Being  far  re¬ 
moved  from  any  physician,  he  purchased  a  bottle  of 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  after  taking  a  few  doses 
began  to  improve  and  was  encouraged  to  keep  on 
with  medicine  until  he  had  used  two  bottles,  when 
he  was  completely  cured.  HE  BELIEVES  THE  EX¬ 
PECTORANT  WAS  THE  ONLY  MEANS  OB’  SAV¬ 
ING  HIS  LIFE.— J.  N.  FRENCH,  Evangelist,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Texas,  November  18. 18‘J6. 

Regulate  your  bowels  with  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.— 
Ad  v. 

De Laval  “Baby” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

“  Georgia  Experiment  Station, 

Experiment,  Ga.,  Jan.  8,  1897. 

After  several  years’  experience  in  the  use  of 
a  De  Laval  “Baby”  No.  2  Separator  at  this 
Station,  I  am  thoroughly  well  pleased  with  it. 
I  consider  such  a  machine  indispensable  to  the 
creameryman  or  dairyman,  and  even  to  the 
owner  of  a  few  cows.  If  I  had  only  four  or  five 
cows  I  would  certainly  use  the  separator.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  dairy-farmer  with  a  larger  number 
of  milch  cows  can  manage  to  get  along  without 
one.  It  increases  the  quantity  of  butter  re¬ 
covered  from  the  milk,  improves  the  quality  very 
much,  enables  the  farmer  to  make  the  most 
profitable  use  of  his  skim-milk,  and  greatly  sim¬ 
plifies  the  handling  of  the  milk  in  all  respects. 

R.  J.  Redding,  Director.” 

Send  for  "Baby"  Catalogue,  No.  246. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  1  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  !  NEW  YORK. 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

Cords,  Curbs.  Splints,  5  ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  Sure  Cure  for 
Colic.  Horse  AH,  Con¬ 
tracted  or  Knotted ' 


Shoe  Boils,  Callous 
of  all  kinds,  etc.,  etc. 


EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 


And  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Locates 
1  lameness,  when  applied,  by  remaining  moist  on 
part  ailected.  What  others  say  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to 
your  listrecommendingTuttle's  Elixir  for  curbs, 
broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails  in  the  feet.  I 
have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times, 
and  never  failed  to  make  a  cure. 

J.  H.  Nay,  lteadville  (Mass.)  Trotting  Park. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  bottle  of 
either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-centstamps  to  pay 
postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any 
druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

I)R.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Solo  Proprietor, 
27  K  Reverly  Street,  IJOSTON,  MASS. 


SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder, 
garget  etc.  Mail,  50c.  Scott’s  U.  P.  Co  .  Rochester  N  Y 

Milk  Fever  and 
. Garget 

Banished  from  the  herd  ever  since  I  used 

“Moore’s  General  Cow  Drink  ” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey. 

CIRCULARS 
FREE. 


Moore  Bros.,  alnayy’ 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEATJW/TH 

®MS0ErRJ  UQUIO  EXTRACT  of  smoke 

kCmri.  •  ar.F.K5?AU5ER&RRO.M1IJQN.PA 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  I 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four 
■  -  -  si  J  kh  nt  once  get 

^Vthe  keystone 

— DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE. 

A.  C.  UKOSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  9 


f 


KEEPERS 

SEND  FOR  sample  oopy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURr 

and  a 

.luable 

who  men¬ 
tion.  thi.  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina.  O. 

LOTS  OF  EGGS 

when  hens  aro  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 

Improved  ’96 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  tho  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  O.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g/re«  if  you 
namo  this  paper. 

F.  «.  MANN  CO..  (Riltord.  Hast. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shpll.  grit,  animal  meal,  etc  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


$5 


for  50  egg  self  regulating  I  nenbator;  100  egg  In¬ 
vincible  Hatcher  is  oniyiSiO.  Buckeye TIateher 
not  one  cent  until  satisfied.  Send  4  cents  for 
No.  23  cata.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KHINKCLIFF.  N.  Y. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

1  his  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


SAUMENIG! 

HATCHERS  are  made  on  best 
lines  and  of  best  material  known 
to  incubator  art.  They  cannot  fail. 
HEATS  WITH  HOT  WATER! 
Hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  Send  2  stamps  for  cata¬ 
log  No.  26.  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 
COMPANY.  Springfield.  Ohio. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator  I 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  [ 
ftelf- regia  luting.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  [ 
,  in  the  market.  Circular*  FREE. 
OEO.  EUTKL  CO..  QUINCY,  ILL. 


HATCH  Chickens JjJ 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Per/cct,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  I.owcat  priced 
flrst-elus*  llotcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL, 
114  tolgS  8.  6th  St,  Qutney.nl. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 


First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Farm, Edgeworth. P.F.W.&C.K.B 


R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersev  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkevs.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Berkshires&P.  Chinas 


choice  blood;  50  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
'  April.  Positively  hard  times 
SRr&v'  prices.  Young  Roars  and  Sows 
'  not  akin,  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


8.  W 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
""si..”.  a“^'PlG8.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 

stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
SMITH.  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Poland-China  Swine 

ready  for  service,  *10  to  $50  Sows  bred.  Catalogue. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chlttenango,  N.  V. 


PIGS 


—Poland  Chinas  and  Chester  White  Pigs. 
Reg.  stock.  Pigs  all  ages.  Farmers’ 
prices.  ALISON  BAKER,  8myrna,  Pa. 


CnnC  that  will  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
LUUO  dottes  Minorcasand  Pekin  Bucks— business 
breeds  of  Amerl-a.  Satisfaction  or  monev  back.  Best 
is  cheapest.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.J 


Frr*\  Cheap.  Sixteen  varieties.  Catalogue.  t'DU’P 
EjuViO  o.  G.  Poultry  Yds.,  Plattevllle,  Wls.  *  IvC/Ci 


J.  D.  Souder. Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons. 
Eggs,  $1  4*  15;  $3  V  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


Book  Free 2a  var*et'if8  p°uhry— buh 


prizes  won. 


and  other 
breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $6  per  100;  1.000 
DAViS  BROS.,  Box  D  ,  Washington,  N.  J. 


MORE  MONEY 

and  larger  profits  is  in  Poultry.  Our 
1897  Guide  of  almost  100  pages,  is  the 
largest,  finest  and  most  complete 

MONEY  MAKER  out;  we  mail 
free  a  package  of  new  Columbian  Egg 
food  with  each  Guide;  only  15  cents. 
JOHN  BAUSCHEE,  Jr.,  Box  66,  Freeport,  Ill. 


WORTH  $10  IN  GOLD. 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Book  of  Valu¬ 
able  Rectyes  tor  ’97,  finely  printed  in 
colors,  giving  cuts,  descriptions  and 
prices  of  45  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Fancy  Fowls,  with  important  hints  on 
the  care  of  poultry,  and  hundreds  of 
recipes  of  great  value.  Over  a  1000  prem¬ 
iums  won  at  the  leading  shows.  Prices 
Reduced  One-fourth.  The  finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 
BOWERS,  box  54  Dakota,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


C.  N. 


BSfi  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Pet  Stock  and  Incubators  if  conducted 


for  4c  to  help  pay  postage,  etc.  Best  eggs 
and  stock  cost  no  more  if  purchased  of 
ns,  you  can  then  sell  your  product  to 
1,uh  and  thnnsandsothers  for  high  fancy  prices. 
-We  own  300  acres  most  elegantly  adapted  to 
■poultry.  CHAUTAUQUA  POULTRY  A 
PET  STOCK  FARM, Box  14  KENNEDY.N.Y 


feOBt 


POULTRY 


trated  St  fully  described 
1  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 

gonltrymen  &  Intending 
uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese  ;  also  Shetlund 
Ponies.  Send  6oin  stamps 
H^OOS^o^SSuntlejjlll^ 


The  Manila”  Incubators  &  Brooders 

New  Style  for  1897. 

Leads  them  all  for  economy,  finish, 
durability,  and  simplicity.  Perfect¬ 
ly  regulated.  Warranted  in  every 
particular,  and  sold  with  privilege 
of  returning  and  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  if  not  as  represented. 

Send  5  cents  for  Catalogue. 

Mari  I  la  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
MARILLA,  N.  Y. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 
PEAIEIE  STATE  I1TCB.  CO.  Homer  Cit7,  Pi. 


LHLPEUUtbb 

HATCHER 

will  uo  11 


rtVkllMlNf 
ILLUSIBAIIP 
CATALOOUL 

FREE' 

PURLF.S8  INCUBAI0R(C 

.  5151)11 10  iff-  Q1W1C.Y  .|U- 


THYMO-CRESOL  sBfSS 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles,  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation ;  Mixes  i nstantly  wi th  cold  water ;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  I-AWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore, Md. 


TICKS 
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full  capacity,  not  over  one-half  or  two- 
thirds,  except  in  case  of  overloaded 
paunch  or  of  hoven — distension  of  the 
paunch  with  gas.  If  one  has  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  the  operation  of  rumenotomy 
performed  on  a  cow  suffering  from  an 
overloaded  paunch,  and  seen  over  three 
bushels  of  corn  fodder  and  potatoes  re¬ 
moved  through  the  left  flank,  as  I  did 
recently,  without  removiDg  one-half  of 
the  contents,  he  would  not  question 
the  statement  that  the  capacity  was  250 
quarts,  or  even  more.  If  S.  B.  S.  still 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  above  meas¬ 
urements,  I  would  suggest  that  he  go  to 
the  nearest  slaughter-house,  secure  the 
stomachs  of  a  good-sized  cow,  and  wash 
out  and  fill  as  directed  above.  He  will 
no  longer  question  their  accuracy. 

Abortion  m  a  Heifer. 

H.  G.,  (No  address).  —  My  heifer  aborted  in 
December;  she  was  dishorned  about  a  month  be¬ 
fore.  I  use  the  following  feed  for  heifers  and 
cows.  Cows:  Three  pounds  cut  cooked  corn, 
four  pounds  sorghum,  cut  up;  three  pounds  Tim¬ 
othy  hay;  one  gallon  bran;  one-half  gallon 
cooked  turnips;  three-fourths  gallon  raw  tur¬ 
nips,  ground,  twice  a  day.  About  one-third  of 
this  I  give  to  the  heifers,  without  corn.  I  clean 
the  stables,  give  good,  fresh  water,  and  the  cows 
are  bedded  and  cleaned  each  day.  Will  this  feed 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  abortion  ?  Is  it  a 
good  ration  for  producing  milk  and  butter  ?  If 
not,  what  is  a  good  ration  ? 

There  are  such  a  variety  of  causes  that 
may  bring  on  an  abortion,  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  give  a  definite  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  probable  cause  in  an 
isolated  case  of  this  kind.  In  general, 
anything  that  causes  a  shock  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  the 
general  health  of  the  cow,  is  liable  to 
cause  an  abortion.  Much  also  depends 
upon  the  tendency  or  predisposition  of 
the  animal  to  abortion.  Causes  that 
would  have  no  marked  effect  upon  one 
animal  will  often  cause  abortion  in  an¬ 
other.  Turnips  fed  to  excess  might 
cause  trouble,  otherwise,  if  the  feeds  are 
all  of  good  quality,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  ration  that  should  have  caused  the 
abortion.  The  small  quantity  of  turnips 
fed  could  hardly  have  caused  the  abor¬ 
tion  in  this  case.  Musty,  moldy  or  frosted 
fodder  of  any  kind  would  be  liable  to 
cause  abortion  in  a  susceptible  animal. 
It  would  be  well  to  let  the  cow  run,  at 
least,  three  months  before  being  again 
served,  to  allow  her  to  recover  entirely. 


To  Kill  Lice  on  a  Horse. 

L.  M.  II..  ML  Pleasant ,  Del.— What  will  kill 
horse  lice  ? 

Ans. — I  would  first  thoroughly  work 
in  with  the  fingers  a  very  liberal  amount 
of  Pyrethrum  or  insect  powder  where 
the  lice  are  the  most  numerous  ;  cover 
the  horse  with  a  blanket  after  applying 
the  powder.  If  a  liberal  use  of  this 
powder  prove  of  no  avail,  and  if  it  is  not 
practicable  to  use  a  kerosene  emulsion 
wash  on  account  of  the  cold,  the  only 
other  alternative  seems  to  be  to  fumigate 
the  animal.  The  process  is  thus  des¬ 
cribed  in  a  bulletin  just  received  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  :  “  A  simple  plan  of  fumigation 

for  cattle  and  horses  is  to  cover  the 
animal  with  a  blanket  or  air-tight  can¬ 
vas  kept  as  free  from  the  body  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  puff  fumes  of  tobacco  from 
a  bee-smoker  under  the  edge.  A  per¬ 
manent  box  stall  may  be  made  just 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  larger 
animals,  with  an  opening  for  the  head, 
the  animal  being  held  by  a  stanchion. 
The  opening  must  be  provided  with  a 
close  canvas,  arranged  so  that  when  the 
animal’s  head  is  in  place,  the  edge  of  the 
canvas  can  be  drawn  down  tight  just 
behind  the  eyes,  thus  inclosing  every 
part  but  the  mouth,  nose  and  eyes.  A 
tight  door  must  be  arranged  to  close 
behind  the  animal,  and  the  fumes  may 
be  introduced  by  puffing  from  a  bee- 
smoker  or  by  burning  tobacco  or  sulphur 
in  a  tin  or  sheet-iron  tube  passed  through 
at  some  point  on  the  side,  the  outer  end 
being  closed  and  the  heat  applied  by 
using  a  small  oil  stove,  with  due  pre¬ 
cautions  to  avoid  communication  of  fire 


to  the  building.  It  has  been  found  that, 
by  this  plan,  cattle  lice  could  be  killed 
by  an  exposure  of  15  to  20  minutes.” 

M.  V.  SL.INGERDAND. 

Bran  and  Middlings  for  Pigs. 

U.  If.,  New  Jersey. — Mr.  John  M.  Jamison,  on 
page  145,  advises  us  to  mix  bran  with  shorts  in 
making  a  slop  lor  the  pig.  Why  would  it  not  do 
to  feed  bran  alone  ?  For  my  part,  in  the  feeding 
of  poultry  and  cows,  I  have  found  coarse  wheat 
bran  fed  alone,  most  excellent  in  every  way,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that,  at  present  prices,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  feeding  values  of  the  two  feeds,  I 
would  prefer  bran  to  the  shorts.  Possibly,  he 
has  some  good  reasons  for  feeding  the  shorts  as 
well  as  the  bran,  and,  if  so,  I  would  like  to  know 
just  what  that  reason  is. 

Ans. — It  is  conceded  by  all  experienced 
pig  feeders  that  there  is  no  single  food 
equal  to  middlings.  I  like  the  middlings, 
brown  and  white,  mixed,  as  they  come 
from  the  wheat.  When  I  mix  slop  out 
of  middlings  alone,  I  find  the  compound 
too  pasty  or  sticky.  If  the  middlings 
are  put  into  the  trough  and  water  poured 
over  them,  they  do  not  absorb  the  water 
as  quickly  as  desired.  If  middlings  and 
bran  are  mixed,  equal  parts  by  weight, 
the  bran  makes  it  easy  to  mix,  and  when 
used  in  the  trough,  by  pouring  water  or 
slop  over  it,  the  water  is  quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Bran  used  alone  for  slop  or 
feed,  is  objectionable  for  the  following 
reasons  :  Being  a  coarse  food,  it  is  some¬ 
what  irritating  to  the  digestive  organs, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  cause  too  much 
looseness  ;  besides,  the  pigs  do  not  relish 
it  as  they  do  the  middlings.  Here  both 
feeds  sell  at  the  same  price,  and  the  mid¬ 
dlings  sell  very  readily  for  pig  feed,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned,  and  because 
many  farmers  regard  bran  as  of  little 
more  value  than  sawdust  for  this  pur 
pose.  If  I  could  feed  the  bran  satisfac 
torily,  I  would  prefer  to  do  it,  because  it 
contains  more  bone  material,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  great  value  over  middlings 
as  a  fertilizer.  But  practical  experience 
is  against  it.  When  oil-cake  meal  can 
be  purchased  low  enough,  an  excellent 
and  satisfactory  slop  can  be  made  by 
using  it  with  bran,  one  pound  of  the  oil¬ 
cake  meal  to  four  of  bran,  carefully 
mixed  dry,  and  soaked  from  one  feeding 
time  to  another.  But  if  this  is  to  be  fed, 
pigs  should  be  started  with  it,  for  if 
changed  from  some  other  food  that  they 
relish  to  this,  they  will  eat  sparingly  till 
they  become  accustomed  to  it,  and,  in 
consequence,  be  checked  in  growth. 

JOHN  M.  .JAMISON. 

The  Ducks  Don't  Lay  Well. 

S.  II.  A.,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.—l  have  23 
fine,  large  Pekin  ducks  and  four  drakes.  They 
are  fed  in  the  morning  on  corn  meal  and  wheat 
bran,  equal  parts  scalded.  At  noon  wheat  is 
given,  and  at  night,  boiled  potatoes,  carrots, 
beets,  turnips,  with  the  same  mixture  of  meal 
and  bran.  I  am  getting  only  from  six  to  eight 
eggs  per  day,  and  the  eggs  do  not  seem  to  be  fer¬ 
tile.  The  ducks  have  a  very  comfortable  place  at 
night,  and  have  water  to  drink  only.  What  shall 
I  do  to  get  more  eggs  ?  What  can  be  the  trouble 
that  they  are  not  fertile  ?  Does  a  duck  egg,  when 
fertile,  have  a  dark  spot  the  same  as  a  hen’s  egg? 

Ans. — I  see  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  method  of  feeding,  but  would  not 
feed  them  at  noon,  and  S.  H.  A.  should 
add  one-eighth  ground  beef  scrap.  Yes, 
a  duck  egg  has  a  dark  spot  the  same  as 
a  hen’s  egg,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  more 
like  a  spider  when  tested  on  the  seventh 
day.  Test  the  eggs  at  night,  with  a 
lamp  and  egg  tester  chimney.  After 
feeding  beef  scrap,  I  think  that  the  fer¬ 
tility  will  come  up.  e.  o.  wilcox. 

Long  Island. 

Ration  for  Young  Calves. 

C.  L.  W.,  Zearing,  Iowa. — What  is  a  good  ration 
for  young  calves — skim-milk,  oil  meal,  corn  meal, 
ground  oats  and  ground  barley  to  be  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  in  forming  the  grain  ration  ? 

Ans. — Feed  the  calves  all  the  skim- 
milk  they  will  take.  Into  each  feed  of 
milk  for  calves  under  one  week  old,  add 
from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil 
meal.  At  one  week  old,  increase  the 
grain  by  using,  in  addition  to  the  oil 
meal,  about  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat 
bran.  Gradually  increase  the  quantity 
of  bran  used  until  the  amount  fed  is 
from  1  to  1H  pound  per  day.  The  oil 
meal  should  be  fed  to  calves  with  caution, 
because,  if  fed  in  large  amounts,  scour¬ 
ing  will  result.  u.  a.  c. 


Sadie  Steward 

OF  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Cured  of  Spasms  by  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine, 


THE  many  cases  of  spasms,  St.  Vitus 
dance  and  epilepsy  that  Dr.  Miles’ 
Restorative  Nervine  has  cured, would 
alone  give  this  great  remedy  wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Steward,  773  Broadway, 
Kingston,  N.  Y„  says  March  3, 1896:  “In  18913, 
while  on  a  visit  to  friends  our  little  girl  was 
taken  with  spasms.  We  hastened  home  to 
our  family  physician.  He  did  all  he  could 
but  failed.  We  called 
several  physicians  but 
the  spasms  continued, 
her  tongue  became 
partially  paralyzed 
and  the  doctors  said 
she  would  never  talk 
again.  Night  and  day 
we  watched  the  poor 
little  sufferer  and  tried  every  remedy  wo 
saw  advertised  for  such  cases  but  got  no  re¬ 
lief.  We  began  giving  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine, 
and  after  taking  four  bottles  she  was  run¬ 
ning  about  as  well  and  happy  as  ever.” 

Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart  Ind. 
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;  Farmers,  j 

I  Gardeners  and  \ 
Fruit  Growers  l 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time  s 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTI  LI  ZFFS  g 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase  S 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain,  5 
Grass ,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make  r 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs.  5 

Frauds  for  all  soils  and  all  crops.  ^ 

f 3V  Home  prefer  making  their  own  “  homo  S 
mixings.”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the  5 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required.  £ 


%  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CQ.,  J 

J  No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  £ 
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FERTILIZERS 

Cash  buyers  and  dealers  address  for  prices 
Hubbard  &  Co..  7U8  Merchants’  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Canada  Unleached  »  g  ’V-J  ’tE"' 
Hardwood  #  w 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  . 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  bo  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M,  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P,0,)N.Y. 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 


for  all  kinds  of 

Field  and  Carden 

Pr?P’  Supplied  In  car- 
IWOOn  ^oaf*  *ots’  direct  from  Ca- 
F  "”nadian  storehouses,  in 
bulk,  bagsor  barrels,  un- 
L<J)  der  personal  supervision. 
[m  \\  Guaranteed  quality  and 
JL  weight.  Write  for  free  pam 
l  '  Plll(?tand  price-list. 

F.  R.  LA  LOR, 

5*^0  Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 

Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  SenV 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


U/mu£a«J  Position  as  Supt.  of  Stock,  Dairy  or 
W  dEUell  Truck  Farm;  31  years  old,  single,  good 
habits,  12  years  with  past  employer  in  Dairy  and 
Truck  Farming  Not  afraid  to  work.  Can  furnish 
bond  References  exchanged.  Address,  A.  J.  FRA¬ 
SER,  Vernon.  Wis. 


The  Sheep  Earns  his  Living. 

Saves  Man’s  Labor. 

An  Economical  Convenience. 


Other  dairymen  use  a  dog,  a  goat,  or 
a  calf,  the  one  most  convenient. 
Very  many 

Improved  l.  S.  Separators 

are  being  operated  in  this  manner.  The 
owner  of  the  outfit  here  shown,  writes  : 

I  am  using  a  No.  5  Improved  United  States 
Cream  Separator,  and  running  it  with  one  of 
your  Sheep  Powers.  I  use  in  the  Power  a 
sheep  weighing  170  pounds,  and  it  runs  very 
nicely  indeed.  The  sheep  took  to  the  work 
quickly,  so  that  we  can  leave  him  to  run  the 
Power  while  we  are  milking  or  doing  other 
chores.  I  am  separating  450  to  500  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  in  this  way,  and  consider  it  the 
most  convenient  Power  out. 

I  find  a  saving  of  Si 5.00  to  $2s.ro  per  month 
on  my  milk  in  thoroughness  of  skimming  over 
any  other  method.  A.  A.  DUNKLEE. 

South  Vernon,  Vt.,  March  7,  1896. 


We  sell  the  best  Separator,  adapted  for  hand  operation  or  readily  changed  to  be  run  by  any  power. 
We  sell  a  thoroughly  practical  Sheep  or  Dog  Power. 

OUR  CATALOGUES  DESCRIBE  FULLY.  THEY  ARE  FREE. 

Live,  hustling  agents  Wanted. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  BROOD  MARES. 

If  the  mare  is  a  good  one,  15  %  to  1C 
hands,  with  fine  head  and  neck,  good 
shoulders  and  barrel,  full  quarters,  fine 
feet  and  legs,  then  breed  her,  by  all 
means,  to  either  a  Hackney  or  French 
Coach  stallion.  The  scarcity  of  good 
horses  will  make  the  price  high  for 
animals  of  such  a  cross  for  the  next  20 
years.  If  the  mare  is  a  poor  one,  don’t 
breed  her  under  any  circumstances. 
Remember  that  the  mare  is.  at  least, 
one-half  of  the  foal.  Knock  her  in  the 
head  if  you  cannot  sell  her,  but  do  not 
breed  her. 

The  mare,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
drain  upon  her  system  caused  by  the 
foal  during  pregnancy  and  after  deliv¬ 
ery,  must  have  a  vigorous  constitution. 
She  must  be  a  good  feeder,  and  have  an 
udder  that  will  give  sufficient  milk.  It 
is  very  easy  to  tell  the  size  of  the  udder 
by  examination,  but  even  then  the  size 
is  sometimes  deceptive.  The  foal  must 
have  plenty  of  milk  or  it  will  “go  back” 
in  the  critical  time  of  its  life.  A  large 
mare,  with  back  ribs  large  and  deep, 
should  be  chosen  to  breed,  as  such  mares 
are  more  than  likely  to  impart  their 
size  to  their  offspring.  Another  valuable 
consideration  is  that  the  foal  in  a  large 
mare  has  more  room  to  grow. 

If  a  mare  is  in  constant  use  in  harness, 
it  is  best  to  give  her  a  few  days  at  pas¬ 
ture  before  breeding.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  give  mashes,  and  let  up  in  her 
work.  The  fact  that  a  mare  comes  in 
season  while  in  use,  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  be  turned  out  before 
breeding.  While  she  might  repeatedly 
be  in  season  and  be  served  each  time, 
she  would,  in  all  probability,  fail  “to 
catch”,  especially  if  she  has  never  had  a 
foal.  Race  mares  are  generally  let  up 
entirely  while  in  foal,  though  instances 
are  on  record  of  mares  going  through 
an  entire  campaign  during  pregnancy. 
This  method  is  to  be  condemned,  and  it 
will  be  found  more  profitable  in  the  end 
to  let  up  on  the  work.  •  While  I  believe 
work  of  a  light  nature  to  be  good,  yes 
even  beneficial,  for  both  mare  and  foal, 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  she  be  not 
strained  in  her  work.  Do  not  give  her 
fast  work,  and  let  her  take  her  own 
time  in  going  up  hill.  With  care,  she 
can  be  used  almost  to  the  day  of  foaling, 
and  while  some  breeders  may  not  agree 
with  me,  the  beneficial  effects  of  gentle 
exercise  upon  the  mare  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

If  the  mare  is  not  intended  for  light 
work,  she  should  be  turned  out  to  good 
pasture.  The  grasses  should  be  nourish¬ 
ing,  but  not  rich  enough  to  disagree 
with  her  stomach,  or  make  her  unwieldy 
from  fat.  Stomachic  derangements  are 
a  common  cause  of  miscarriage.  Mares 
that  have  been  fed  a  great  deal  of  grain 
will  be  found  to  do  better  if  given,  at 
least,  one  feed  daily  after  they  are  six 
months  in  foal.  This  extra  graining  is  to 
be  especially  commended  if  the  pasture 
is  not  good.  Excessive  fat  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  interferes  with  -the  due 
nutrition  of  the  foal,  and  also,  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  complications  at 
foaling  time.  High  feeding  is  likely  to 
cause  fever  at  parturition.  If  the  mare 
is  regularly  at  work,  see  that  she  gets 
some  green  food  during  pregnancy.  Ex¬ 
citement  is  a  frequent  cause  of  miscar¬ 
riage,  and  the  smell  of  blood  is  said  to 
have  a  very  decided  tendency  that  way. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sapping 
of  one  mare  will  affect  others  in  the 
same  way.  If  a  mare  has  slipped  during 
a  previous  pregnancy,  care  must  be 
taken  to  guard  against  this,  as  she  is 
much  more  likely  to  do  so  than  a  mare 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  this  trouble. 
Purging  drugs  should  never  be  given 
except  in  extreme  cases,  and  then  under 
the  care  of  an  experienced  veterinarian. 
If  the  bowels  are  not  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  it  can  usually  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  bran  mashes.  If  these  fail,  use  should 
be  made  of  the  mildest  possible  aper¬ 
ient  likely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  lay  down  any 


rules  during  parturition,  further  than 
to  see  that  she  is  comfortably  located 
some  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
foal.  It  is  best  that  the  mare  be  allowed 
her  freedom  in  order  that  she  can  assist 
herself.  It  is  always  preferable  to  leave 
things  to  Nature,  and  if  assistance  be 
needed  beyond  the  simplest  kind,  at 
once  secure  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  competent  man.  If  the 
mare  is  nervous,  the  presence  of  an  at¬ 
tendant  to  whom  she  is  accustomed,  will 
prove  the  best  help,  ne  must  not  try  to 
help  her  in  any  way,  but  the  mere  fact 
of  his  beiog  with  her  seems  to  give  her 
confidence.  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  the  mare  will  have  no  trouble, 
and  no  assistance  of  any  kind  will  be 
required. 

If  the  after-pains  continue  for  more 
than  an  hour  after  foaling,  it  is  evidence 
of  some  derangement  of  the  womb.  The 
services  of  a  skilled  veterinarian  should 
be  at  once  secured,  and  his  advice  strictly 
followed.  A  warm  drink  or  weak  slop 
of  warm  water  with  a  little  bran  and 
salt  will  serve  to  make  the  mare  feel 
comfortable,  and  help  the  secretion  of 


milk.  The  foal  should  nurse  as  soon 


as  possible.  He  may  need  a  little  as¬ 
sistance  at  first.  The  first  milk  serves  I 
to  move  the  bowels,  a  most  important 
consideration  in  saving  the  life  of  the 
foal.  E.  T.  RIDDICK. 

Turkeys  and  Tobacco  Worms. — I 
notice  that  you  speak  in  surprise  of  the  j 
statement  in  an  Australian  paper  of  j 
using  turkeys  to  clean  out  Tobacco  ! 
worms,  page  24.  It  is  the  general  custom  j 
hereabouts  to  use  turkevs  to  worm  the  | 
tobacco,  and  the  people  here  feel  just  as  ; 
this  antipodean  paper  says.  Speaking  | 
of  useful  fowls,  we  have  a  hen  which  , 
seems  to  take  pride  in  catching  mice, 
and  the  old  cat  is  no  more  skillful  than 
biddy.  We  think  that  a  factory  for 
making  eggs  of  mice  is  profitable  ! 

Hollywood,  Md.  e.  d.  s. 

Mangels  for  Stock  Feeding. — Sow 
about  the  middle  of  April,  on  deeply- 
plowed,  well-tilled  land,  the  more  fer¬ 
tile,  the  better  yield.  Mix  in  a  few  radish- 
seed  so  that  the  rows  may  be  seen  plainly 
to  admit  of  early  cultivating  with  the 
Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe.  When  the  plants 
are  four  inches  high,  they  may  be  easily 
tended  with  a  horse  hoe.  A  good  stand 
may  be  secured  by  transplanting.  The 
best  variety  for  dairy  stock  is  the  Golden 
Tankard  ;  they  are  yellow-fleshed  clear 
through,  and  produce  milk  and  butter 
of  the  finest  quality.  We  raised,  in  189G, 
25  tons  on  three-fourths  acre.  I  shall 
plant  two  acres  this  year.  j  e. 

Manchester.  Iowa. 

Walnut  Meat  for  the  Fowls. — I 
have  been  in  J,he  habit  of  feeding  three 
or  four  bushels  of  walnuts  to  the  fowls 
each  winter  for  several  years,  and  I 
think  them  equal  to  the  same  amount  of 
meat,  and  quite  a  welcome  change  of 
diet.  They  make  them  shell  out  the 
eggs  all  winter,  and  I  am  selling  them 
at  12K  cents  per  dozen.  On  a  stump 
sawed  off  square  about  waist  high,  with 
a  mallet  I  crack  about  one-half  peck 
of  nuts  each  week,  and  the  hens  will 
pick  out  every  kernel.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  we  hull  them.  We  pour  them  out 
on  some  smooth  place,  then  take  a  heavy 
maul,  mash  the  hulls,  and  scatter  a  little 
wheat  among  them  and  call  the  Leg¬ 
horns.  They  will  scratch  the  nuts  all 
loose  from  the  hulls  hunting  for  the 
wheat,  and  in  a  few  days,  the  nuts  will 
be  dry  enough  to  put  away  for  winter 
use.  This  is  a  lazy  man’s  way  to  bull 
walnuts.  h.  h. 

Ohio. 


FOR  LAWNS  ANO  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 


Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree. 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  58  In.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DeKalb,  lil. 


$8 


.OO  for 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fenced 

Coiled  Hurd  Steel 
Spring;  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

830  buys  wire  for  lOO 

rod  I'enee.  Agents 
Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 

CARTER 

Wire  Kenee  Mach.Co. 
Box  30  Mt. Sterling,  t». 


m 

HE  WAS 


GOING  TO 
SHOOT  IT 


But  he  didn’t 


A 
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New  York,  Jan.  13,  1897. 

Dear  SIRS: — 1  bought  from  your  agent  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  in 
October  last,  a  ton  of  H-0  Dairy  Feed  for  experiment.  I  tried  it  for  thirty 
days  on  an  old  cow  I  had  about  made  up  my  mind  to  shoot,  as  she  was  very 
unprofitable,  giving  but  one  quart  of  milk  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
evening.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty  days’  trial  of  your  Feed,  however,  she  gave 
eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  was  rapidly  coming  into  prime  condition. 
Having  seen  such  positive  results  1  have  ordered  one  car  load  of  the  H-0 
Feed  for  the  cows  on  my  farm. 

Very  truly  yours,  GEO.  W.  WHITE, 

Restaurant,  349  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  Citv 
Dairy,  Greenridge,  Staten  Island. 

The  H-0  Dairy  Feed  produces  more  milk,  and  richer  in  butter 
fats,  than  the  feed  you  are  now  using. 

This  is  what  we  say,  but  the  H-0  Feeds  must  prove  it,  or 
we  will  refund  your  money  wittingly. 


H-O 


POULTRY 
FEED 

Produces 

MORE  EGGS-QU1CKER  MOULTING 


H-O 


w 

w 


HORSE 
FEED  < 

Insures  > 

MOREWORK-BETTER  CONDITION! 


A  TRIAL  ORDER  WILL  PROVE  OUR  CLAIMS 

The  H=0  (oatmeal5)  Co.,  New  York  City 

TERRITORIES  ASSIGNED  ENERGETIC  DEALERS 


T7  INI  C*  T  1\T  Th  Q  The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

*  I  V  T  1  1^1  ■  *  w  J  -  Is  used  for  almost  every  pur- 

j  pose  power  Is  applied 

SAWMILLS,  - 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Rest  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York  Pa. 


to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY. 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  Is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  SterUag,  Ill. 


RUMELY 


TI1E  RUMELY  Simple  and  Compound 
Traction  and  Portable  Engines  are  Good 
Engines.  The  Portable  Engines  are  8  to  15 
li.  p.  and  the  Traction  Engines  are  from  8  to 
20h.  p.  These  engines  possess  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  traction  power,  easy  steaming 
qualities,  simplicity,  strength  and 


NBINE5 


durability.  Boilers  made  of  best  steel 
boiler  plate  of  80,000  lbs.  tensile  strength. 
The  six  sides  of  the  fire  box  are  surrounded 
by  water.  They  are  built  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  trade  and  they  do  it. 
More  about  them  in  our  free  catalogue. 
M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


WANTED 

Live  Deer,  Elk,  Moose,  Buffalo  and  Bears 

The  Page  fence  has  revolutionized  the  whole  Park 
system.  We  have  contracts  for  so  many  new  parks 
and  game  preserves  that  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  animals  to  stock  them .  Any  one  having 
one  or  more  of  above  species  for  sale,  please  address 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


KEYSTONE 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

will  keep  your  stock  in  and  your  neighbor’s 
out.  Stray  Hogs,  Cattle,  Horses  or  Sheep  can¬ 
not  destroy  your  crops  when  you  fence  with 
i  KEYSTONE.  25  to  I . .  ' 


the 

for 


_  58  inches  high.  Send 

free  book  on  fence  construction 


KEYSTONE  VJOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  • 

No. 19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  111.  • 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle,N.Y 


SPANGLER  CORN  PLANTER 


and  how- Down  Grain  anil  Fertilizer  Drill , 
Lime  Spreaders  and  Fert  ilizer  Distributors. 
We  make  the  Boston  Earth.  Write  for  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money  SPANGLER  MFG  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


If  you  want  the  heaviest,  strongest  and  bpst  wire 
fence  on  the  market,  write  to  KNOX  FENCE  CO., 
Lebaton.  N.  J.  Live  Agents  Wanted. 


m 


ci  iDFfeino  Mrc  rn  MARTINSVILLE.O. 


IN,  «c 


to 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


<r  j  rj  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  (J  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  largo  circulars 


NORWALK. 0. 


t  WOVEN  .WIRE.FENCE 


6 
4 
4 

Best  on  Earth.  Horse-high,  Hull-  4 

strong,  IMg  amt  Chicken-tight.  With  ^ 

our  iH  IM.KX  AI  TIHI ATIC  Machine  a 
you  can  make  <10  rods  a  day  for  ? 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod.! 

Over  50  styles.  Catalogue  Free.  Y 

K1TSELMAN  BROS.,  v 

Bex  I'M!.  RiHgeville,  lnd.“ 
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Humorous. 

Mother  :  “  Why,  Johnnie,  what  on 
earth  have  you  been  doing  ?  ”  Johnnie: 
“  Fight’n’  !  And  you  owe  me  half  a 
erown  for  it.  You  know  the  tooth  you 
was  going  to  pay  the  dentist  to  draw  ?  ” 
“  Yes.”  “  Well,  Bill  Bliffer  knocked  it 
out.”— Tid-Bits. 

“  See  here,”  howled  the  manager, 
“  does  it  take  you  four  hours  to  carry  a 
message  three  streets  away  and  return?’’ 
“  W’y,”  said  the  new  office  boy,  “you 
told  me  to  see  how  long  it  would  take 
me  to  go  there  and  back,  and  I  done  it.” 
Modes  and  Fabrics. 

Bobby:  “Pop,  what  does  hereditary 
mean  ?”  Fond  Parent  :  “It  means,  Bob¬ 
by,  something  that  goes  from  parent  to 
child.  Now  see  if  you  can  give  me  an 
example  of  something  that  is  hered¬ 
itary.”  Bobby  :  “  Measles,  I  got  ’em 
from  mother.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Tenderfoot  Dentist  ;  “  Why,  some¬ 
body  has  simply  drilled  your  teeth  with¬ 
out  filling  them  !”  Pizenwood  Pete  : 
“  That’s  right,  pard.”  Tenderfoot  Dent¬ 
ist  :  “  Wh — what — wa — was  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  Pizenwood  Pete:  “  Yer  see,  I 
can’t  keep  f’um  shootin’  ever’  time  a 
nerve’s  teched  I” — Chicago  Record. 

“  An,  Henry,”  she  sighed,  “  it  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  tell  me  that  I  am  still 
beautiful  and  that  I  look  as  youthful  as 
I  did  10  years  ago,  but  you  are  wrong. 
I  have  had  proof  of  it?”  “Why,  my 
darling,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  he  asked. 
“  To  day  when  I  got  aboard  the  car,’’ 
she  bitterly  replied,  “not  a  solitary  man 
offered  to  give  me  his  seat.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Fire  Chief  (shouting) :  “  Climb  that 
ladder  to  the  fifth  story,  crawl  along 
the  cornice  to  the  third  window,  drop 
down  two  stories  and  catch  that  wooden 
sign,  swing  yourself  along  to  the  next 
window,  break  in  the  glass,  and  rescue 
the  occupants — hurry  up  1  What  are  you 
waiting  for  ?”  Sloboy  (lately  appointed)- 
“  I’m  waiting  for  pen  and  ink,  sir  ;  I 
want  to  hand  in  my  resignation.” — 
Modes  and  Fabrics. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLKSA  LR  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Special  to  Headers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  1 


8  nd  this  a<l.  and  10c.  In 
stamps,  and  we  will  nialj 
you  M  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bostimported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  lb.  We 
will  sendO  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Ve.sev  8t..  N.  Y.  I’.  O.  Box  289 


FARMERS^ 

you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
O LDFAST  Corn  Hinders, used  on  every 
shock.  Tull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 
Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit5c., 
v  stamps.  TIE  CO.,  ltox  78  llnadllla,  N.Y. 


™E  POUNDER 

WMXM)  Fanner*  gay 
their  HKST  in  umc* 
PKICEKIUIIT,  cat’lg 
Free-  Freight  paid. 

„G.  H.  POUNDER 

«°22  l.Atkln#on,\Yis,yyR|Tp 


until  the  machine  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Six  sizes.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices  on 
all  sizes  delivered  at  your 
station,  freight  prepaid 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

62  River  St.,  Rock  Falls, 111 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Powoi 


Bell 


„  _ „  _  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  cataloguo.0 

HOLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  till  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III 


Illustrated 

pamphlet 

mailed 

free. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Cruslies,  cuts, 
lifts,  x>ulverizes,  turns,  levels  the  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— pract ically  i n d est ruct ible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  np. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 


To  be  returned  at  my  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 


N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


DllANE  II.  NASH,  Solo 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


.4  BUCKEYE SUNBEA" 


CULTIVATOR 


If  you  really  want  a  SPRING  SHOVEL  CULTIVATOR  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction, 
buy  this  one  and  you  will  be  satisfied.  ~~ 

'i?  Ve equip  this 
machine  with 
our 

SPECIAL 

SHOVELS 
FOR 

Texas  Soil 

one  that  will  posi¬ 
tively  clean  in 
‘‘Black  Wax  Land.” 
An  important  feature  is 
_ The  Parallel  Movement 

of  the  shovels  which  always 
keeps  them  squared  up  to  their 
workandat  RIGHT  ANGLES 

with  the  row. 

9  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

Branch  House.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For 

Cultivating 
Corn,  Cotton, 

Cane,  Sorghum 
and  Potatoes, 

it  is  unequaled, 

It  is  strong,  light, 
durable.  It  Is  made 
to  last.  For  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  write  for  illus- 
tiated  catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


*  PROFITABLE  CORN  CULTURE! 

results  from  thorough  cultivation— that  which  is  neither  too  deep  nor  too  Shallow, 
but  which  will  fine  the  top  soil,  destroy  the  weeds  and  preserve  the  soil 
moisture.  All  these  requirements  can  be  best  produced  by  using  the 

Famous  Ohio  Sulky  Cultivators,  f 

I  They  are  LI  CHT,  STRONG,  DURABLE  and  PER 
FECT.  Built  in  4,  6  and  8  Shovel  and  Spring  Tooth.  All 

beams  are  interchangeable.  Over  112,000  now 

_ j  i  n  use.  Lightest  of  draft  Easiest  to  manage. 

Mention  this  paper.  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.— FREEt,  _ 

j  The  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Bellevue,  O.  ? 


Successful  record  of  fourteen  years.  Acknowledged 
King  of  Potato  Planters.  Better  to-day  than  ever. 

Automatically  marks,  drops  and  covers  In  one  op¬ 
eration,  doing  ten  men’s  work. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Planters,  Cutters, 
Sprayers,  Sorters,  etc.,  free. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  &  TESTIMONIALS  TO 

lc(ytawdy  Harrow 

.-SOLE  /'MANUFACTURERS- 


The  Only  Patented  F 

SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 

A  wonderful  im¬ 
provement. 

The  wheels  carry 
fraino  high  above  the 
ground,  making  it  the  lightest  draft  Harrow  in  the 
world.  Ratchet  tooth  holder:  16  to  18  inches  can  be 
worn  off  the  tooth.  Over  6000  sold  in  1896. 
A  golden  opportunity  for  dealers.  Write  for  prices. 
We  also  manufacture  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Cultivators. 
Grain  Drills,  Engines,  and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements.  Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Don’t 
be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having  our  good*. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


Has  no  eastings  to  break.  Has  no  wood 
to  rot.  Harrows  deep  or  shallow.  An 
unequalled  weed  destroyer.  Smooths 
the  top  and  breaks  the  crust.  Strongest 
and  simplest  ever  known.  Pays  for  it 
self  the  first  season.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Write  for  proof  of  these  claims. 

RODERICK  LEAN  IVI’F’C  CO., 

«4  Park  Street,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 
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Lack  of  time  or  lack  of  help  is  no  excuse  for  uncultivated  fields.  The 
“PLANET  JR.”  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  save  time  enough  and  furnish 
help  enough  to  enable  you  to  work  all  your  land— and  you’ll  get  back  in 
increased  profits  all  the  tools  cost  you.  Every  one  of  the  score  of  “Planet  Jr.” 
tools  is  a  labor-saver  and  a  money-maker.  The  “Planet  Jr.”  Book  will  give  I 
you  valuable  points  on  planting,  hoeing — all  kinds  of  cultivation.  The  1897  edi- 
is  ready  and  free.  Write  for  it.  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Piiilada. 


Z.  BREED  WEEDERS 

See  our  advertisement  in  this  paper,  issues 
for  February  27  and  March  13,  if  you  want 
to  save  time,  money  and  strength. 

THE  Z  BREED  WEEDER  CO., 

26  Merchants  Row.  Boston,  Mass. 
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BUYING  FEEDERS  IN  INDIANA. 

STEERS,  COWS  OR  HEIFERS. 

What  Will  Pay  Most  for  Fodder? 

I  went  to  the  stockyards  at  Indianapolis  the  other 
day  to  buy  something  to  eat  a  lot  of  fodder,  clover 
hay  and  grain.  Corn  is  too  cheap  to  sell,  clover  hay 
is  too  rich  in  plant  food,  and  fodder  too  bulky  unless 
shredded,  and  then  we  do  not  have  a  ready  market 
for  it.  A  commission-man  took  me  through  the  pens 
to  see  what  they  had.  I  said,  “  What  are  farmers 
buying  for  feeders  ”? 

“  Oh,  they  buy  everything,  for  that  matter,  from  a 
stag  to  a  sheep.  I  believe,  though,  that  if  I  borrowed 
money,  say  for  60  or  90  days,  and  wished  to  replace  it, 
I  would  buy  yearling  heifers  or  young 
cows.” 

“  Why  prefer  them  to  steers  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  know  that  heifers  feed  out 
quicker  than  steers.  Steers  fed  two  or 
three  months  and  only  two  years  old,  would 
just  be  in  prime  condition  to  grass.  By 
August  or  September  they  would  be  all 
right,  and  if  I  had  my  own  money,  I  would 
buy  steers.” 

“  Why  do  you  prefer  young  cows  ?  ” 

“Because  I  can  buy  them  cheaper,  $2.50 
to  $2.75  will  take  them,  and  they  will  sell 
in  this  market  full  better  than  heifers.  The 
market  seems  overdone  with  young  cattle. 

A  good  cow,  not  baggy  or  rough  or  scrubby, 
a  good  trim  cow,  that  is  not  paunchy,  will 
sell  when  fat  clear  ahead  of  fat  heifers. 

Step  in  this  pen  ;  there  are  three  cows  ;  that 
one  is  rough,  humpbacked,  ewe-necked, 
with  a  rough  head.  This  one  is  narrow 
across  the  hips,  paunchy,  with  a  long  ugly 
bag,  with  big  teats.  But  there  is  one  with 
straight  back,  sides  and  belly,  wide  hips 
and  back,  a  good  feeder  without  being 
paunchy  ;  a  high-grade  Short-horn,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  color,  with  a  neat  udder.  If  you 
had  15  or  20  like  her  they  would  do  you 
some  good,  and  would  sell  for  $3.50  in  the 
spring.  Here  is  a  car-load  of  heifers,  very 
fair  feeders,  thin  but  not  poor ;  they  will 
be  weighed  out  empty,  will  weigh  about  800 
pounds  and  cost  you  $3  to  $3.25.  That 
white  fellow  is  a  bad  color,  but  he  is  a  good 
steer.  That  red  one  over  there  is  a  little 
staggy,  coarse  neck,  but  he  will  grow  out  of 
it  a  good  deal.  The  trouble  in  buying  heif¬ 
ers  is  that  they  will  be  with  calf,  and  you 
cannot  tell  it  till  you  have  fed  them  awhile.” 

I  said,  yes.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  bought 
25  heifers  about  three  months  ago,  and  he 
had  to  turn  three  over  to  the  local  butchers 
on  account  of  showing  calf.  But  he  paid 
$2  80  to  $3  for  them  and  they  made  a  nice 
gain — got  away  with  a  lot  of  cheap  feed  and 
are  engaged  at  $3.25.  That  makes  him  over  40-cents 
for  his  corn. 

As  I  took  the  street  car,  three  farmers  were  wait¬ 
ing,  and  I  asked  them  what  a  man  would  better  buy 
to  eat  his  feed.  One  was  a  large  farmer  from  40  miles 
west,  and  had  just  left  an  order  for  a  car-load  of 
steers  to  be  bought  and  shipped  to  him  the  next  week. 
He  said,  “  Well,  stranger,  a  man  cannot  buy  wrong, 
that  is,  if  he  buys  the  poorest  stuff,  it  is  bound  to 
make  him  some  money  this  year,  because  feed  isn’t 
worth  anything”. 

I  said,  “  What  may  we  look  for  in  prices  in  May  ?  ” 

“Well,  Mr. - ,  one  of  our  largest  Putnam  County 

feeders,  says  that  he  doesn’t  look  for  much  change  ; 
but  he  says  that  he  has  to  feed,  as  a  man  can’t  sell 
corn  at  15  cents.” 

“I  said,  “The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  claims  that 


there  is  a  general  scarcity  of  cattle,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  quite  a  rush  for  feeders  to  go  to  the  country,  there 
will  be  a  shortage  ”. 

In  Union  Station,  I  approaened  a  company  of  three 
farmers,  and  in  talking  a  minute,  found  that  two 
were  feeders,  and  one  a  buyer.  I  asked  them  whether 
I  would  better  buy  cows  or  heifers.  The  feeder  said 
that  the  straight  cows,  not  over  four  years  old,  are 
already  grown  and  will  lay  on  flesh  quickly,  while 
heifers  are  slower  to  come  up.  Then  a  cow  has  a 
larger  capacity  for  digestion,  and  will  get  away  with 
more  feed.  The  shipper  said  that  the  trouble  with 
cows  and  heifers  is  that  they  will  be  with  calf  so  much, 
and  one  gets  picked  up  with  some  of  them. 

The  feeder  said,  “  Yes,  but  cows  are  safer  than 
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SIX  CROPS  IN  THREE  YEARS. 

RADISHES,  STRAWBERRIES,  ONIONS  AND  RASPBERRIES. 

A  Specimen  of  “  Intensive  Culture 

Early  in  April,  1891,  we  prepared  a  plot  of  about 
one  acre  for  onions  and  strawberries.  This  land  was 
well  drained,  rich,  and  in  good  shape,  well-prepared 
by  plowing,  harrowing,  raking  and  rolling.  It  was 
then  marked  as  follows:  Two  rows  12  inches  apart, 
then  one  row  15  inches  from  the  first  two  ;  the  next 
t  vo  rows  12  inches  from  each  other,  and  15  inches 
from  the  center  row.  The  12-inch  rows  were  sown 
with  onion  seed  in  which  had  been  mixed  about  one- 
quarter  the  bulk  of  radish  seed.  The  15-inch  rows 
were  planted  with  Bubach  strawberry  plants  about 
30  inches  apart,  leaving  out  every  fourth 
plant  in  every  row.  After  the  field  had  been 
gone  over  in  this  manner,  the  blank  spaces 
in  the  strawberry  rows  were  filled  in  with 
pollenizing  plants,  Parker  Earle  and  Michel’s 
Early  being  used  for  that  purpose,  Parker 
Earle  in  flve  rows  and  Michel’s  Early  in  the 
sixth  throughout  the  field.  The  reason  for 
using  the  two  kinds,  which  bloom  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  was  to  furnish  a  supply  of  pollen 
throughout  the  entire  season,  thus  insuring 
perfect  fertilization.  Cuthbert  raspberry 
plants  were  then  set  about  three  feet  apart 
in  every  second  row  of  strawberries.  Thus, 
when  finished,  the  plantation  was  as  in  the 
following  plan  : 
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See  Editorial  Page.  Fig.  80. 


heifers  about  that ;  a  heifer  with  calf  has  to  go  right 
away  to  the  butcher  because,  if  you  turn  her  out  to 
calve,  she  doesn’t  give  any  milk  the  first  year,  while 
a  cow  may  more  than  pay  her  way  as  a  cow,  and  raise 
you  a  good  calf,  too.” 

“  How  late  in  the  spring  can  I  find  a  market  for 
that  kind  of  stock  ?  ” 

“Oh!  Any  time  in  May  is  all  right  for  prime 
butcher  stuff.” 

“  How  would  it  do  to  feed,  say  15  or  20  cows  till 
grass,  and  then  sell  and  buy  steers  ?  ” 

“  Well,  steers  are  a  little  dearer  just  at  that  time  of 
year,  as  every  body  has  grass.  Then  it  pays  better  to 
carry  the  cattle  through  winter  and  feed  heavy  enough 
so  that  they  gain  and  go  on  to  grass  in  good  condition. 
It  doesn’t  hurt  if  they  are  pretty  fat,  they  will  gain 
that  much  faster  during  the  summer.”  e.  h.  coli.ins. 


The  various  plants  were  cultivated  in  a 
careful  manner,  with  wheelhoes,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  weeded.  The  radishes,  which  grew 
quickly  and  were  a  great  aid  in  wheelhoeing 
(locating  the  rows  before  the  onions  were 
fairly  up)  were  pulled  out  as  soon  as  ready, 
and  sold  to  a  peddler,  who  returned  enough 
from  them  to  pay  all  expenses  of  weeding. 
We,  also,  planted  a  few  thousand  lettuce 
plants  between  the  strawberry  plants, which 
were  disposed  off  in  the  same  manner.  The 
onions,  a  good  crop  of  about  400  bushels, 
were  harvested  early  in  August,  after  which 
the  strawberry  runners  were  arranged  and 
the  young  plants  “  bedded  in  ”  by  covering 
them  with  earth  from  the  paths.  The  fall 
was  exceedingly  dry,  but  we  succeeded  in 
getting  a  good  stand  of  plants,  which  were 
weU  mulched  for  winter. 

During  the  next  spring,  the  bed  was  kept 
thoroughly  weeded.  A  subsoil  plow  was 
run  through  between  the  rows,  making  the 
paths  loose  and  light  for  18  inches  in  depth, 
which  provided  a  receptacle  for  water.  Thus 
every  drop  of  moisture  was  carefully  saved  ; 
there  being  no  weeds,  the  water  went  just  where  we 
wanted  it,  into  the  plants  and  fruits,  resulting  in  a 
large  sale  of  rain  water  by  the  crate.  The  crop  of 
strawberries  was  very  large,  over  7,000  quarts  of  fancy 
stock,  which  sold  for  10  to  12  cents  here,  netting,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  crates,  over  $500.  We  also  picked 
about  $50  worth  of  raspberries.  As  soon  as  picking 
ceased,  the  bed  was  carefully  weeded  and  hoed,  in 
which  condition  it  was  kept  until  winter  set  in.  A 
broadcast  application  of  900  pounds  of  Bradley’s  fruit 
and  vine  fertilizer  was  made  in  September.  Last 
spring,  it  was  again  weeded  and  kept  clean  until 
picking  time.  A  fine  crop  was  the  result,  the  gross 
returns  being  $575,  while  the  cost  of  growing  it  was 
less  than  $100. 

There  was,  also,  a  fine  crop  of  raspberries,  and  now 
there  is  the  foundation  for  a  much  better  one  for  an- 
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other  season.  Thus,  in  three  seasons,  six  crops  (not 
counting  the  lettuce) — namely,  two  strawberry,  two 
raspberry,  one  onion,  and  one  radish— have  been 
taken  from  this  land.  There  now  remains  a  fine 
stand  of  raspberries,  ready  to  produce  maximum 
crops  for  several  years  to  come.  A  further  addition 
to  this  combination  might  have  been  made  by  plant¬ 
ing  peach  or  pear  trees  in  every  second  or  third  row 
of  raspberries,  as  we  have  noticed  that  the  raspberry 
does  well  with  us  in  a  partial  shade.  However,  we 
feel  well  satisfied  with  the  results  as  described  above. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  f.  a.  tice. 


SIX  TONS  OF  DUCK  PER  ACRE. 

WITH  WHITE  CHICKENS  THROWN  IN. 

Part  II. 

Testing  the  Eggs .  Inferti/es  So/d. 

The  eggs  are  tested  on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  in¬ 
fertile  ones  are  sold  to  cheap  markets  and  to  peddlers 
who  supply  bakers  and  restaurants,  at  the  usual  price 
received  for  ducks’  eggs,  or  about  five  cents  more  per 
dozen  than  hens’  eggs.  His  egg  tester  consists  of  a 
lamp  inside  of  a  box,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a  hole 
several  inches  in  diameter  covered  with  rubber  cloth, 
in  which  is  an  egg-shaped  opening  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  eggs  to  be  tested.  Inside  the  box,  back  of 
the  lamp,  is  fastened  an  ordinary  lantern  reflector,  to 
concentrate  the  rays  of  the  lamp  on  the  egg.  The 
tester  is  well  braced  and  firmly  placed,  so  that  the 
operator  can  lean  against  it  without  stirring  it.  He 
does  not  put  pans  of  water  m  the  machines  to  make 
the  air  moist, 
until  the  duck¬ 
lings  pip  the 
shells,  then  but 
one  pan  is 
placed  in  each 
machine.  A  s 
soon  as  the 
ducklings  dry 
off  and  can 
stand,  they  are 
taken  out  of  the 
egg  trays  and 
put  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  where 
they  are  left 
from  24  to  36 
hours  without 
food  or  water. 

Then  they  are 
put  out  in  the 
brooder  house 
under  the  hot 
water  pipe 
brooders  and 
are  fed  and 
watered  imme¬ 
diately.  They 
are  given  a 
mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  bran, 
two-thirds  and 
corn  meal  one- 
third,  and  this 
is  not  cooked  or 
scalded,  but  is  mixed  with  cold  water  or  skim-milk. 
He  finds  that  the  ducklings  do  just  as  well  on  uncooked 
food,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  work  to  cook  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  experience  green  stuff  is  not  necessary 
in  raising  green  ducks  that  are  to  be  killed  for  market 
while  young.  His  young  ducks  were  not  fed  green 
stuff  the  past  season.  Bran  answers  his  purpose  just 
as  well.  When  asked  whether  green  crops  that  fur¬ 
nished  both  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  matter 
would  not  have  lessened  his  grain  bill,  he  remarked 
that  gram  had  been  so  cheap  the  past  season  that  he 
did  not  think  that  it  would,  besides  the  flesh  of  the 
young  ducks  would  have  been  softer.  His  ducks,  the 
marketmen  say,  are  firmer  and  stand  up  better  than 
others  that  are  fed  differently. 

The  above  mixture  is  fed  for  the  first  four  days, 
after  which  they  are  given  a  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and  bran,  and  seven  or  eight 
per  cent  of  beef  scraps.  After  this,  the  per  cent  of 
beef  scraps  is  gradually  increased.  At  three  weeks 
of  age,  their  food  contains  15  per  cent  of  beef  scraps. 
This  mixture  is  fed  up  to  the  time  they  are  killed. 
He  does  not  leave  off  the  bran,  as  some  do  to  make 
them  get  extra  fat,  before  they  are  killed,  because  he 
finds  that  they  do  not  do  as  well  with  him.  Leaving 
off  the  bran  stops  their  eating.  It  might  work  with 
green  food,  but  does  not  work  without  it.  Feeding 
green  food  makes  the  ducks  yellow,  and  they  sell  for 
less.  White-skinned  ducks  and  geese  are  demanded. 

The  green  ducks  are  usually  killed  when  eight  weeks 
old,  when  they  weigh  about  nine  pounds  per  pair. 
Sometimes  they  are  as  heavy  as  10  pounds  per  pair 


at  that  age.  At  10  weeks,  they  average  abiut  11 
pounds  per  pair,  and  range  from  9  to  14  pounds 
per  pair.  They  are  usually  selected  and  killed  when 
“  fit,”  although  the  number  killed  depends  upon  the 
market  price  and  the  demand.  Mr.  Pollard  keeps 
one  picker  who  does  nothing  during  the  season  but 
kill  and  pick  ducks  and  fowls.  This  man  will  kill 
and  prepare  for  market  57  young  ducks  in  eight  hours. 

The  ducks  to  be  killed  are  confined  in  two  coops  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  picking  place,  to  which  access  is 
had  through  hinged  doors  opening  into  the  picking 
room.  The  ducks  are  thus  shut  up  out  of  sight,  and 
are  much  quieter  than  if  confined  in  sight  of  the  kilt¬ 
ing  operations.  As  these  doors  opening  into  the  pens 
are  about  shoulder  high,  the  picker  can  reach  in  and 
select  one  without  stooping  and  with  very  little 
disturbance  of  the  rest.  The  ducks  are  stuck  or  bled 
by  opening  the  bill  and  making  a  cross  cut  in  the 
back  of  the  throat  on  the  inside,  so  that  no  wound 
shows  on  the  outside.  This  severs  the  large  arteries 
and  pierces  the  brain  and  causes  relaxation  of  the 
skin  and  muscles.  Immediately  after,  they  are  struck 
on  the  head  with  a  club,  then  held  over  a  galvanized 
iron  pail  to  catch  most  of  the  blood,  and  immediately 
picked.  The  picker  sits  in  a  chair  drawn  up  along¬ 
side  a  box  which  is  about  as  high  as  his  knees,  into 
which  the  feathers  are  placed.  He  lays  the  duck  across 
his  lap  and  holds  its  head  between  his  knee  and  the 
box  to  prevent  its  fluttering,  and  that  the  blood  that 
escapes  may  go  on  the  floor  instead  of  on  to  the  feath¬ 
ers.  As  he  removes  the  feathers,  the  picker  frequently 
dips  his  hand  or  fingers  into  a  dish  of  water  which  is 


always  witbin  reach.  This  causes  the  feathers  to 
stick  to  his  hand,  and  enables  him  to  remove  them 
more  rapidly  and  with  much  less  exertion.  In  remov¬ 
ing  the  pin  feathers,  they  are  caught  between  the 
blade  of  a  knife  held  in  the  hand  and  the  thumb.  In 
this  work,  the  pin  feathers  are  thoroughly  wet  that 
they  may  stick  to  the  thumb  and  be  more  easily 
grasped  and  plucked.  The  neck,  head  and  wings  are 
not  plucked  ;  the  feathers  are  left  on  and  a  string  is 
tied  around  the  body  of  the  bird  to  bind  the  wings 
close  to  the  body.  They  are  never  drawn  except  for 
private  customers.  Immediately  after  they  are 
dressed,  they  are  placed  in  a  barrel  or  tank  of  ice 
water  to  remove  the  animal  heat,  and  to  shrink  the 
flesh  or  make  them  more  plump  or  compact.  Here 
they  are  kept  until  they  are  shipped  to  market.  When 
sent  to  New  York  City,  they  are  packed  in  ice,  but 
this  is  not  necessary  in  sending  them  to  Boston  and 
near-by  points.  Mr.  Pollard  sends  green  ducks  to  mar¬ 
ket  from  May  1  to  about  November  15,  when  the  last 
are  slaughtered.  He  supplies  the  markets  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Pawtucket  and  vicinity,  and  sells  many  ducks 
direct  to  the  consumers,  but  the  bulk  of  his  product 
goes  to  the  dealers  in  the  large  cities.  Green  ducks 
bring  the  highest  price  about  May  1  ;  from  then  until 
July,  the  price  gradually  falls.  From  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  price  remains  unchanged,  but  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1  again  rises  and,  in  October,  ducks  that  it  has 
cost  less  to  raise  than  the  early  ones,  again  bring 
good  prices.  In  November,  western  ducks  are  sent 
to  market  in  great  numbers,  and  the  price  then  goes 
very  low. 


Prices  Received. 

Last  April,  Mr  Pollard  received  as  much  as  60  cents 
per  pound  at  retail,  and  50  cents  at  wholesale  for  his 
earliest  ducks.  They  then  weighed  about  3%  pounds 
each.  Two  years  ago,  the  whole  of  his  first 
hatch,  marketed  before  dealers  had  received  ducks 
from  elsewhere,  brought  him  50  cents  per  pound. 
Some  of  them  were  sold  at  this  price  when  eight 
weeks  old  and  weighing  9%  pounds  per  pair.  Last 
season,  his  ducks  were  sold  at  wholesale  as  follows  : 
April  25,  50  cents  ;  May  1,  33  cents  ;  May  9,  30  cents  ; 
May  15,  26  ;  June  1,  21  cents  ;  June  16,  19  and  20  cents  ; 
July  .2,  18  cents  ;  July  18,  16  cents  ;  from  August  1  to 
October  1,  14  to  16  cents.  He  expects  that  the  price 
will  go  up  to  18  cents  by  October  20,  and  then  drop 
when  the  western  ducks  come  in.  As  Mr.  Pollard  re¬ 
marked,  “  50  cents  per  pound  for  young  ducks  is  pretty 
good  and  counts  up  pretty  fast  so  long  as  it  lasts.” 
He  has  taken  pains  to  secure  the  best  ducks  that  can 
be  found  and  of  late  years  has  exhibited  at  the  fall 
fairs  and  the  winter  poultry  shows  ;  as  a  result,  the 
sale  of  breeding  ducks  has  become  an  important  part 
of  his  business. 

He  has  been  endeavoring  to  improve  his  ducks  by 
increasing  the  depth  and  flesh  development  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  bodies,  and  his  breeding  birds  are, 
as  a  lot,  very  deep  bodied.  This  type  of  duck,  he 
claims,  will  be  the  plumpest,  heaviest  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  when  dressed.  With  this  deep-bodied  strain, 
he  won  in  close  competition  at  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show  most  of  the  first  prizes.  (All  but  one,  and  it 
was  afterward  found  that  the  bird  that  took  it  wa  & 

disqualified,  so 
he  really  was 
entitled  to  all 
firsts.) 

The  New  Farm. 

Finding  h  e 
needed  more 
room  for  his 
fowls,  as  well 
as  more  water 
for  his  ducks 
than  his  subur¬ 
ban  place  af¬ 
forded,  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lard  secured, 
about  a  year 
ago,  a  60-acre 
f arm  a  few 
miles  out  in  the 
country  that  is 
almost  an  ideal 
place  for  duck 
raising  on  an 
extensive  scale. 
This  place  is 
made  up  of 
hills  and  hol¬ 
lows,  ridges 
and  marshes, 
and  has  a 
stream  running 
through  its 
whole  length 
which  fur¬ 
nishes  all  the 
water  needed  for  duck  ponds.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam  over  a  gravel  subsoil.  Natural  marshes  between 
gravelly  hills  and  steep  slopes  leading  down  to  the 
water  give  every  natural  advantage  desired  in  laying 
out  yards  for  breeding  ducks.  The  marshes  and  ponds 
are  as  near  like  the  natural  home  of  the  duck  as  can 
be  had.  It  would  seem  that  several  generations  of 
ducks  bred  with  such  liberty  and  surroundings  must 
regain  all  the  hardiness  and  vigor  of  their  natural 
state,  and  that  a  high  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  would 
be  insured. 

The  duck  house  on  this  place,  put  up  last  year,  is 
120  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  8  feet  high  in  front  and 
4%  feet  high  at  the  back.  It  is  built  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  of  one  thickness  of  ordinary  boards  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  Neponset  paper.  The  inside  is  divided  up 
into  pens,  two  of  which  are  12x20  feet  and  five  12x16 
feet ;  27  ducks  and  5  drakes  are  kept  in  each  small 
pen.  The  partitions  are  only  three  feet  high,  being 
made  of  12-inch  boards  nailed  across  at  both  the  top 
and  bottom  with  the  space  between  covered  with 
netting  one  foot  wide.  The  top  board  is  quite  desir¬ 
able,  as  it  prevents  the  netting  from  being  bent  down, 
and  the  ducks  are  less  liable  to  run  against  the  parti¬ 
tion  or  try  to  jump  over.  In  the  front  of  each  pen  is 
a  window  about  three  feet  square,  high  enough  from 
the  ground  so  that  it  will  not  be  broken  by  the  ducks, 
while  in  the  rear  at  a  convenient  height,  is  an  oblong 
trap-door  through  which  the  manure  is  shoveled  out 
as  well  as  the  planer  shavings  thrown  in  right  from  a 
wagon.  Speaking  of  the  Neponset  which  covered 
this  building,  Mr.  Pollard  said  that  he  liked  it,  and 
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that  it  looked  the  best,  but  he  could  buy  three-ply 
felting  at  the  same  price,  and  a  barrel  of  tar  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  building,  for  one-third  what  it 
would  cost  to  buy  the  paint  for  the  Neponset.  In 
the  yards  adj  fining  this  house  and  on  the  ponds  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  were  flocks  of  fine  Pekin  ducks 
actively  feeding  or  sporting  in  the  water.  Four 
hundred  ducks  intended  for  breeding  were  in  sight, 
over  200  were  yearlings  or  ducks  of  a  previous  season, 
and  the  rest  selected  young  ducks.  At  least  BOO  of 
these  were  carried  over  winter  and  are  being  bred 
from. 

Scattered  about  another  and  a  higher  part  of  the 
farm  were,  at  least,  800  white  chickens.  About  600  of 
them  were  White  Wymdottes  and  the  remainder 
were  White  P.  Rocks.  These  chickens,  previously 
mentioned,  were  reared  artificially  and  brought  out 
here  when  well  feathered,  and  sheltered  at  night  in 
wired-in  sheds  scattered  about  the  place.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  sheds  were  of  the  well-known  Hodgson 
make  (the  retail  price  of  which  is  $5),  and  had  given 
satisfaction.  In  very  windy  weather,  they  may  be 
overturned  in  the  day  time  unless  staked  to  the 
ground.  At  night,  however,  the  half-grown  chickens 
on  the  roosts  generally  weighted  them  down  suffic¬ 
iently  to  prevent  their  overturning.  Oi  this  farm, 
Mr.  Pollard  will  soon  build  a  pipe  brooder  house  115 
feet  long  fitted  wit.h  the  same  brooding  and  internal 
arrangements  that  have  given  such  good  results  in 
the  home  brooder  described,  also  another  house  of 
the  same  pattern  for  a  cold  brooder,  to  receive  the 
chickens  or  ducks  as  soon  as  they  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  artificial  heat.  A  system  of  water  pipes  with  a 
steam  engine  to  fill  the  supply  tank  once  a  week,  as 
well  as  an  incubator  cellar  will  also  be  built  immedi¬ 
ately.  There  will  be  a  drive  about  the  place  from 
building  to  building  for  the  convenience  of  the  team 
to  be  used  in  making  the  rounds  when  the  feeding 
and  other  work  is  done.  A  flock  of  Enbden  geese 
will  also  be  used  for  breeding,  the  nucleus  of  which 
has  already  been  secured.  The  stone  walls  on  the 
place,  which  are  regular  vermin  harbors,  will  be  used 
in  making  foundations  for  buildings. 

Prefers  White  Wyandotte  Fowls. 

As  Mr.  Pollard  has  been  a  buyer  of  live  poultry  for 
years,  he  is  familiar  with  the  various  markets  and  has 
learned  what  stock  sells  best  when  dressed.  He  has 
found  that  purebred  stock,  especially  if  directly  from 
the  yards  of  the  fancier,  has  usually  been  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  and  unsuited  to  his  purpose,  but  that  farm- 
raised  poultry  having  free  range,  whether  they  were 
purebred,  cross-bred,  or  scrub  stock,  usually  could  be 
depended  upon  to  suit  his  customers.  He  found  that 
certain  breeds  that  he  bought,  no  matter  how  favor¬ 
able  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  reared, 
were,  when  dressed,  so  narrow-bodied,  blue-meated 
and  white-skinaed,  so  very  unattractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  that  they  could  not  be  sold  and  had  to  be  used 
for  home  consumption  or  given  away.  Other  varie¬ 
ties  had  such  well-proportioned  carcasses,  such  full 
breasts  and  yellow  skin  and  legs  that,  even  when 
rather  thin,  they  were  so  attractive  that  they  sold 
quickly  at  the  highest  price  when  dealers  would 
refuse  stock  not  so  good  at  any  price.  This  fact 
naturally  caused  Mr.  Pollard  to  favor  certain  breeds 
and  to  discriminate  against  others.  When  buying 
stock  for  the  market,  he  did  not  care  what  the  breed 
was  if  the  stock  was  good  enough  to  suit  his  trade, 
but  he  did  not  fail  to  notice  which  blood  had  the  best 
influence  and  gave  the  most  value  to  a  flock.  There¬ 
fore,  when  he  leased  h's  first  farm  and  commenced  to 
raise  poultry  in  considerable  numbers,  he  decided 
that  if  it  paid  to  buy  and  sell  the  best,  it  was  still 
more  important  that  he  should  produce  the  best.  He, 
therefore,  secured  a  flock  of  Light  Brahmas  and  Silver 
Wyandottes,  although  he  has  since  discarded  them 
and  now  keeps  White  Wyandottes  and  White  P. 
Rocks.  He  considers  the  former  the  best  all- round 
fowl  and  much  more  profitable.  The  latter  are  kept 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  they  sell 
well  for  breeding  purposes.  Although  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  fowl,  the  latter  must  be  very  much  improved 
before  they  will  equal  White  Wyandottes.  White 
Wyandottes,  in  his  experience,  produce  better  eggs, 
as  regards  size  and  color,  than  White  P.  Rocks.  The 
latter  will  eat  twice  as  much  and  lay  no  more  eggs. 
Their  eggs,  although  not  as  handsome  as  those  from 
Brahmas  or  Langshans,  are  nearly  so,  not  five  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  laid  being  light-colored.  Only  dark 
eggs  are  selected  for  hatching.  Although  they  will 
not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  White  Leghorns,  Mr.  Pollard 
claims  that  they  will  lay  as  many  dollars’  worth  in 
the  year  and  sell  better  in  eastern  markets,  and  when 
the  fowls  or  eh'ckens  of  each  are  dressed  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  difference  in  their  value  is  great. 

His  breeding  Wyandottes  are  kept  in  small  houses 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  farm  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  stock,  and  are  given  free  range  to  insure  vigor. 
It*  ■sfcb'u'ld  bte  rtemembfcred  that  kJVIy.  Pollard  knerw  his 


market  before  he  commenced  operations.  His  brother 
is,  also,  head  man  at  the  stall  of  one  of  the  leading 
poultry  dealers  at  Fanueil  Hall  Market,  Boston,  and 
he  is  himself  in  a  position  to  keep  posted.  After 
raising  his  stock,  he  knows  when  to  sell  it  and  how  to 
get  all  the  money  that  can  be  got  for  it.  This  end  of 
the  business  is  usually  the  last  to  be  studied  by  the 
enthusiastic  person  who  thinks  of  rushing  into  the 
business,  but  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  make  it  the  first. 

Rhode  Island.  samued  cushman. 


CHEAP  WINTERING  FOR  HORSES. 

A  RACK  FOR  CORN  FODDER. 

On  page  67,  I  told  R.  N.-Y.  readers  how  I  winter  20 
horses  at  “  hard-times  ”  prices.  I  spoke  then  of  a  con¬ 
venient  rack  for  hauling  fodder  to  the  yards.  This 
rack  is  shown  at  Fig.  82.  This  is  the  way  I  make  it : 

I  get  two  good,  stout  pieces  four  inches  square  and 
13  feet  long  for  the  sills,  good  material,  stiff  and 
lasting,  so  that,  in  loading,  I  will  not  be  obliged  to 
consider  the  capacity  of  the  rack.  I  frame  these  to¬ 
gether  with  four  cross  sills,  the  length  of  the  wagon 
bolster  between  standards.  These  cross  sills  should 
be  IK  x  3  inches.  I  make  the  two  outer  or  end  mor¬ 
tices  eight  inches  from  the  ends  of  the  long  sills,  and 
lay  the  cross  sills  flat,  with  a  mortice  the  full  size  of 
the  cross  sills,  clear  through  the  main  sills.  I  set  the 
cross  sills  down  one  inch  so  that,  when  the  tight  floor 
is  laid,  all  will  be  smooth  on  top,  and  the  bottom  will 
be  complete.  Now  we  want  four  corner  posts  four 
feet  long.  The  mortices  for  these  posts  should  be 
made  in  the  main  sills  three  inches  from  the  end,  and 
be  two  inches  wide  and  three  inches  long.  They 
should  be  set  in  from  the  outside  face  cf  the  sill  IK 
inch.  This  is  done  so  that  the  side  boards  can  rest 
on  the  sill  and  not  project  out  past  it.  I  make  the 
corner  posts  out  of  2  x  4  studding,  and  make  a  tenon 
on  one  end  to  fit  the  mortice.  This  will  leave  a 
shoulder  on  one  edge,  of  one  inch  ;  I  fit  the  tenon 
tight  like  a  wagon  standard,  putting  the  shoulder  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  sill.  The  shoulder  will  give 


strength,  as  in  hauling  wood  the  pressure  is  out  at 
the  end  of  the  load.  I  taper  the  posts  from  the 
shoulder  above  the  tenon  to  the  top,  making  the  top 
two  inches  square  ;  this  makes  them  much  lighter, 
and  does  not  impair  the  strength.  I  put  a  quarter- 
inch  hole  through  the  sill  and  center  of  the  tenon  of 
the  post  ;  this  is  for  a  bolt  4K  inches  long,  that  holds 
the  foot  of  the  side  iron,  keeps  the  post  from  rising, 
and  the  sill  from  splitting.  I  board  up  the  front  end 
with  half-inch  lumber,  and  place  boards  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  posts,  but  leave  a  crack  two  inches  wide, 
2K  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  rack.  I  cut  boards  for 
the  hind  end  the  same  as  for  the  front ;  but  to  have  a 
door  at  the  hind  end  2 K  feet  high,  nail  cleats  across 
that  amount  of  the  boards,  2K  inches  from  the  ends 
of  the  boards.  Two  feet  and  eight  inches  above  the 
floor,  I  commence  and  nail  on  the  boards  to  the  top, 
on  the  inside  edge  of  the  posts,  and  if  the  door  has 
been  properly  cleated  when  it  is  set  in  place,  we  have 
a  face  wall  like  the  front  end.  To  hold  the  door  in 
place,  I  bore  a  naif-inch  hole  exactly  in  the  center, 
and  put  in  this  a  half-inch  bolt  five  inches  long.  A 
cleat  long  enough  to  lap  on  the  posts  with  a  half-inch 
hole  in  the  center  put  on  the  other  end  of  the  bolt, 
will  hold  the  door  securely  ;  loosen  the  burr,  turn  the 
cleat,  and  the  door  can  be  removed.  Now  the  bottom 
and  ends  are  complete. 

In  this  shape,  it  is  a  wood-rack  holding  three  cords 
of  wood,  if  in  double  rank.  We  can  haul  upon  it  now 
the  bundled  fodder  of  1,200  hills  of  corn — if  fodder  is 
small,  more.  To  hold  the  side  boards  in  place,  I  use 
stake  iron  one-quarter  inch  thick  and  IK  inch  wide, 
four  feet  long.  The  bolt  that  passes  through  the  sill 
and  foot  of  the  post  is  long  enough  to  hold  the  foot 
of  this  iron  also,  which  is  to  stand  perpendicularly, 
1 K  inch  from  the  post,  and  held  in  this  position  by 
trwrj  wooden  washers  two  indhes  in  diameter  and  1 4 


inch  long.  Put  a  quarter-inch  bolt  through  the  iron 
washer  and  post,  two  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  rack, 
and  another  just  like  it  12  or  14  inches  higher.  In 
ordinary  use,  this  rack  has  two  boards  on  each  side  ; 
the  lower  boards  are  one  inch  thick,  18  inches  wide 
and  13  feet  long,  and  slip  in  between  the  iron  and 
po3t,  and  form  a  practically  tight  box.  A  board  10 
inches  wide,  the  same  length  and  thickness  as  the 
lower  board  between  the  two  upper  washers,  will  be 
high  enough  for  an  ordinary  hog  or  sheep  rack,  or  to 
haul  shredded  fodder  to  the  stock,  or  bedding  to  the 
stables,  and  light  manure  from  them  to  the  field.  If 
one  wish  the  sides  tighter  or  higher,  slip  in  more 
boards  ;  they  are  quickly  slipped  in  or  out,  or  trans¬ 
ferred,  both  top  boards  to  one  side,  thus  making  a 
back  wall.  In  hauling  wood,  only  the  top  boards  are 
used,  and  if  in  double  rank,  they  are  often  too  close 
together ;  extra  washers  placed  outside  the  iron  op¬ 
posite  those  already  described,  and  a  short  iron,  will 
make  space  for  the  boards  farther  out.  The  crack  in 
the  front  end  and  above  the  door  in  hind  end,  are  to 
enable  us  to  lay  these  two  boards  one  on  top  of  the 
other;  with  the  ends  thus  resting,  when  empty,  they 
furnish  as  nice  a  spring  seat  as  one  could  wish. 

This  rack  fits  all  wagons,  sleds  or  boats  on  our 
farm,  and  is  in  almost  constant  use.  It  supersedes 
the  hog  rack  entirely,  and  if  only  a  small  amount  is 
to  be  hauled,  the  hay  rack  also.  We  had  some  ear 
corn  to  haul  three  miles,  in  the  fall,  and  found  that, 
by  slipping  in  boards  to  make  the  box  tight,  we  could 
put  on  all  we  could  draw.  For  the  daily  feeding  about 
the  yards,  we  keep  this  rack  on  what  is  called  here 
“  a  log  boat”  ;  it  is  light,  strong,  turns  and  goes  any¬ 
where  a  team  can  go,  is  only  four  feet  wide  and 
makes  less  track  in  soft  places  than  any  thing  else. 
We  have  a  set  of  metal  wheels  24  and  28  inches  high, 
with  six-inch  tires,  that  were  expected  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Those  make  a  handy  wagon,  and  we 
like  the  wheels  much,  but  for  the  feeding,  cleaning, 
bedding  and  general  work  of  the  yards,  with  or  with¬ 
out  snow,  we  like  the  boat  best. 

I  find  that  it  costs  about  $3  per  acre  to  husk  corn, 
shred  the  fodder,  and  put  both  away  ;  this  includes 
all  work  and  board,  the  corn  being  husked  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  am  satisfied  that  an  animal — horse  or  cow 
— cannot  consume  an  acre  of  good  shredded  fodder 
in  one  winter,  but  if  fed  liberally,  perhaps  nearly 
that  amount  will  be  used.  Using  that  as  a  basis,  the 
cost  of  Keeping  a  horse  as  I  feed  now  cannot  exceed 
$10  per  winter,  and  this  will  allow  him  to  have  hay, 
oats  and  bran  for  a  change.  The  coarse,  uneaten 
parts  of  the  fodder  are  well  mixed  with  the  drop¬ 
pings.  The  straw  of  the  stacks  receives  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  at  tho  hands  of  these  20  horses,  so  that,  in  the 
spring,  we  have  a  large  amount  of  the  best  manure, 
which  should  be  ample  pay  for  the  one  hour’s  work 
that  is  each  day  given  them.  They  are  strong  and 
healthy.  The  mares  never  have  any  trouble  foaling 
or  with  the  foals  being  weak,  and  the  workers  are  in 
the  best  possible  shape  for  work  in  the  spring.  This 
is  the  way  I  am  raising  horses,  and  hope  to  find  some 
profit,  even  at  present  prices. 

What  a  varied  life  is  that  of  the  farmer  !  No  work 
can  be  done  by  routine,  no  system  followed  for  long  ; 
the  ever-changing  conditions  require  constant  shift¬ 
ing  of  base.  We  must  battle  with  the  weeds  and  other 
growth  not  wanted  ;  with  insect  and  animal  pests  ; 
with  elementary  conditions,  and  with  each  other  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Ia  it  all,  through  it  all, 
somewhere  from  among  the  jumble,  must  come  the 
profitthat  shall  be  our  living,  or  the  failure  that  shall 
lose  us  our  farm.  In  our  effort  to  fi ad  a  profit  raising 
horses,  we  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  old,  well- 
established  ways,  abandon  the  bjx-stalls,  blankets 
and  warm,  luxurious  conditions,  and  adapt  the  method 
I  have  described.  Very  fortunately,  the  necessity  has 
developed  the  fact,  that  the  present  is  the  better  way, 
following  much  closer  after  Nature.  Da  notcoatinue 
to  follow  a  losing  venture!  Do  not  say,  ‘  I  don’t 
know  what  else  to  do  !  ”  and  go  plodding  on.  There 
must  be  some  way  to  produce  what  you  do,  and  have 
a  profit  left  1  Search  for  the  way  that  shall  produce 
more,  and  at  less  cost ;  or,  if  you  fail  to  do  that,  try 
to  discover  something  you  can  do  that  shall  yield  you 
a  living  !  Advice  is  easy,  isn’t  it?  But  is  making 
one’s  living  worth  the  struggle  it  costs  ? 

Indiana.  w.  w.  latta. 

Potatoes  Ron  to  Vines. — Three  years  ago,  I 
planted  two  plots,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  day,  with 
Peerless  potatoes  from  the  same  barrel.  One  plot  I 
fertilized  with  stable  manure  and  cotton  seed;  the 
other,  with  two  parts  stable  manure,  two  parts 
cotton  seed  and  one  part  hard-wood  ashes.  The 
latter  plot  made  an  undersized  growth  of  vines,  with 
an  abundant  crop  of  seed  balls,  and  very  few  pota¬ 
toes.  The  other  plot  made  a  good  crop  of  potatoes 
and  very  few  seed  balls.  A  good  many  here  make  two 
crops  a  year,  spring  and  fall.  w.  f*  is* 

Clinton,  La. 
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PLANS  FOR  ORCHARD  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  TREES  ARE  PLACED. 

(Concluded.) 

The  plan  originated  by  Mr.  Parker  Earle,  who  is 
one  of  the  leading  western  horticulturists,  is  shown 
at  Fig.  83.  He  has  planted  several  hundred  acres  of 
apples  after  this  plan  in  the  famous  Pecos  Valley  of 
New  Mexico,  in  company  with  the  Stark  Bros.,  of 
Missouri,  where  the  trees  come  into  bearing  very 
early.  They  are  16  feet  apart  east  and  west  by  20 
feet  north  and  south,  except  that  every  sixth  row  is 
left  out  for  an  alley.  There  are  108  trees  per  acre. 
The  intention  is  to  cut  out  every  other  north  and 
south  row,  thus  leaving  them  as  shown  in  the  middle 
section  of  Fig.  83,  32  x  20  feet.  There  will  then  be  63 
trees  per  acre.  One-half  of  these  may  be  taken  out 
later,  if  more  space  be  needed,  leaving  at  the  rate  of 
31%  trees  per  acre,  42  feet  apart.  This  will  give 
ample  space  when  the  trees  get  to  be  very  large  ;  but 
in  that  climate,  and  northward  to  Colorado.  Utah 
and  Idaho,  the  trees  are  so  precocious,  and  bear  so 
abundantly,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
attain  size  to  need  so  much  space. 

The  Olden  Plan. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  famous  Olden  Fruit  Farm 
in  southern  Missouri  ?  I  made  three  prolonged  visits 
there  to  see  it  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
well  worth  seeing.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  apple 
orchards  are  just  at  good  bearing  age-  It  is  planted 
mostly  to  apples  and  peaches,  but  there  are  a  few 
pears,  plums  and  small  fruits.  Each  year,  more  are 
added  ;  last  year,  960  acres  had  been  planted.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Evans  and  L.  A.  Goodman  are  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  company  that  owns  and  runs  it.  Their  plan 
for  apples  is.  25  x  25  feet  in  plain  squares,  and  all  of 
one  variety  in  a  block,  making  64  trees  per  acre.  The 
trees  have  not  come  to  the  age  that  requires  thinning 
by  the  ax,  but  they  will  do  so  in  time,  for  apple  trees 
grow  to  a  very  large  size  in  that  rich  soil  and  agree¬ 
able  climate.  When  it  does  come,  they  will  take  out 
every  other  diagonal  row,  leaving  32  trees  per  acre, 
37%  feet  apart  the  nearest  way  (diagonally),  and  50 
feet  east  and  west.  While  it  may  seem  presumptuous 
for  me  to  suggest  an  improvement  on  a  plan  so  well 
matured,  and  by  such  eminently  practical  orchardists, 
and  when  it  is  true  that  the  apple  bears  quite  young 
and  profusely  in  all  that  Ozark  Mountain  region,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  mix  the 
varieties  in  the  row,  filling  in  each  alternate  diagonal 
row  with  the  earliest-bearing  varieties  to  be  planted, 
and  thus  preparing  for  their  removal  and  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  those  of  a  less  precocious  and  more  durable 
character.  This  modified  plan  I  have  depicted  in  the 
central  section  of  Fig  84. 

Hale  and  Olden  Plans  for  Peach  Orchards. 

Their  plan  for  peach  orchards  is  to  have  the  trees 
16%  x  16%  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  plain  squares, 
making  169  trees  per  acre.  At  convenient  distances 
for  the  passage  of  wagons,  roads  are  laid  out,  making 
a  series  of  large  blocks.  The  contour  of  the  ground 
and  intervening  rocky  hillsides  or  oak  forests  left 
standing,  do  not  always  permit  them  to  be  of  regular 
size  or  shape. 

I  hen,  we  have  the  great  Hale  peach  orchards  in 
Georgia  and  Connecticut,  and  who  has  not  heard  of 
them  and  of  their  stirring  Yankee  proprietor,  Mr.  J. 

H.  Hale  of  Connecticut.  He  plants  13  x  13  feet,  which 
seems  extremely  close,  even  for  peach  trees  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  As  I  walked  through  them  with  Mr.  Hale, 

I  repeatedly  expressed  such  an  idea,  but  he  refuted  it 
as  often,  gave  favorable  statements  from  experience, 
and  then  he  would  say,  “  There  are  the  trees,  do  not 
they  look  thrifty  enough  ?”  And  I  could  not  say  but 
they  did.  But  he  feeds  them  like  a  lot  of  pigs  in  a 
pen.  He  prunes  them  back  to  bearing,  paying  and 
convenient  size.  He  is  not  growing  peach  trees  for 
fuel  simply  ;  although  they  will  go  into  the  wood  and 
brush  piles  whenever  their  day  of  usefulness  is  over, 
and  others  be  planted  in  their  stead.  Streets  are  laid 
out  through  his  Georgia  orchard  of  600  acres,  both 
ways,  cutting  it  into  regular  blocks  1,000  x  500  feet  in 
size.  There  are  289  trees  per  acre,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  upper  part  of  Fig.  85. 

The  Delaware  and  Maryland  peach  orchards  are 
set  wider  than  those  mentioned.  The  trees  grow 
to  large  size,  and  utilize  the  16  to  20  feet  space  given 
them.  The  Michigan  peach  orchards  are  set  some¬ 
what  closer  and  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
peach  belt  along  the  lake  are  decidedly  so.  I  have 
visited  all  of  these  sections  and  examined  the  orch¬ 
ards,  finding  the  square  or  hexagonal  styles  the  most 
popular.  In  Texas  and  California,  I  saw  large, 
thrifty  peach  trees  that  needed  as  much  space  as  any, 
and  planted  in  the  most  exact  manner,  usually  in 
squares  or  hexagons  at  from  18  to  24  feet  apart. 

The  pear,  cherry,  plum  and  prune  (some  plums  are 
called  prunes,  especially  in  the  Pacific  States),, taking 


the  country  over,  are  all  subject  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  and  variations  of  climate  and  soil  as  the  apple 
and  peach,  and,  like  them,  they  can  properly  be 
planted  in  any  of  these  styles  mentioned,  the  dis¬ 
tances  being  changed  to  suit  each.  The  pear,  being 
an  upright  grower,  as  a  rule,  does  not  need  so  much 
room  as  the  apple  ;  20  feet  apart  is  a  common  distance 
to  plant  standards,  and  10  to  12  feet  for  dwarfs.  The 
Keiffer,  LeConte  and  Garber  bear  very  early  as  stand¬ 
ards.  and  may  be  planted  about  16  feet  apart  and 
thinned  out  as  they  crowd  each  other. 

The  sour  cherries  need  about  18  to  20  feet,  while 
the  larger-growing  sweet  varieties  require  fully  20 
feet,  and  in  time,  if  they  are  not  pruned  back  severely, 
40  or  more  feet  when  they  attain  their  full  size. 
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PARKER  EARLE  PLAN.  Fio.  83. 

31>4  trees,  42  feet  apart;  63  trees,  32  x  20  feet  apart;  108  trees,  16x20 
feet  apart,  leaving  out  two  rows  for  alleys. 
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OLDEN  PLAN.  Fig.  84. 

32  permanent  trees,  37‘A  feet  apart.  Modified  Olden  Plan :  64  trees, 
25  x  25  feet  apart.  Olden  Plan  Proper:  64  trees,  25x25  feet  apart. 
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HALE  AND  OLDEN  PLAN  FOR  PEACH  ORCHARD.  Fig.  85. 

Hale  Plan:  289  trees  per  acre,  13  x  13  feet  apart. 

Olden  Plan:  169  trees  per  acre,  16>4  x  16*4  feet  apart. 

Plum  orchards  should  vary  somewhat  in  closeness 
with  the  varieties  planted.  The  great  prune  orchards 
of  the  Pacific  slope  are  set  with  about  20  feet  between 
the  trees.  The  orchards  of  our  native  species  require 
about  the  same  room  ;  but  the  Japanese  class  is 
usually  more  upright  in  growth,  and  may  be  planted 
a  little  closer. 

Any  of  the  plans  described  may  be  followed  in 
planting  any  of  the  orchard  fruits,  and  close  plant¬ 
ing  of  early-bearing  kinds  is  all  right,  provided  they 
be  fed,  that  pruning  back  be  properly  done,  and  the 
ax  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  before  it  has  crowded 
itself  into  an  unprofitable  condition,  and  likewise  in¬ 
jured  its  neighbors.  H.  E.  VAN. DEMAN. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Fertilizer  Mixture  for  Celery. 

B.  A.  L.,  Ripley,  N.  I  have  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  dry  poultry  manure  on  hand.  Can  I  make 
a  good  fertilizer  for  growing  celery  and  cabbage  ?  In  what  pro¬ 
portions  should  I  use  them,  and  how  many  pounds  of  the  mixture 
should  be  used  to  the  acre  for  each  crop  ?  I  want  to  raise  the 
Golden  Self-Blanching  celery  on  the  close  crowded  svstem,  say, 
have  rows  12  inches  apart  and  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Ans. — You  will  need  some  form  of  phosphoric  acid 
to  make  a  complete  fertilizer  out  of  these  materials. 
Crush  the  poultry  manure  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
mix,  say,  800  pounds  of  it  with  500  pounds  of  ground 
bone,  200  of  dissolved  bone  black,  and  250  pounds 
each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate.  It  may  pay  you 
to  add  150  pounds  more  nitrate  of  soda.  The  poultry 
manure  contains  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  but  the 
nitrate  and  muriate  have  none,  so  you  must  add 
something  containing  that  substance. 

Values  of  Buckwheat  and  Ashes. 

J.  W.  T .,  Pleasanton.  Kan. —  1.  What  is  the  value  of  buckwheat 
as  a  fertilizer  when  plowed  under?  2.  What  is  its  value  when 
ground  as  hog  feed,  mixed  with  corn,  or  alone?  3.  What  is  the 
value  of  wood  ashes  around  orchard  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines? 

Ans  — 1.  The  only  way  to  estimate  the  fertilizing 
values  of  various  substances  is  by  comparison.  The 
value  of  stable  manure  is  well  understood.  A  ton  of 
green  clover  is  worth  about  as  much  as  a  ton  of  aver¬ 
age  stable  manure.  A  ton  of  buckwheat  is  worth 
about  two-thirds  as  much,  and  its  yield  per  acre  will 
average  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  that  of  good 
clover.  2.  Ground  buckwheat  has  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  feeding  value  of  average  corn.  It  will  not  be 
safe  to  feed  too  much  of  it  to  hogs.  We  would  use 
about  two  parts  buckwheat  to  five  parts  corn.  3. 
Wood  ashes  supply  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
are  excellent  for  fruits  of  all  sorts. 

“  Muriate  and  Bone  ”  for  Peaches  and  Potatoes. 

T.  O.  11. ,  Shawomet,  R.  1.  How  much  muriate  of  potash  and 
bone  meal  should  be  used  on  an  acre  of  land  for  peaches?  2. 
Should  they  be  plowed  under,  or  harrowed  in  after  plowing?  3. 
Will  corn  and  potatoes  do  well  with  the  same  manuring.  4.  How 
does  hen  manure  analyze  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  mix  at  the  rate  of  one  part 
muriate  to  three  parts  bone,  and  use,  at  least,  400 
pounds  per  acre  and  as  much  more  as  we  could 
afford.  2.  Harrow  in  after  plowing.  3.  Potatoes 
need  a  different  mixture — they  require  more  soluble 
nitrogen  than  the  bone  furnishes  and,  also,  more 
available  phosphoric  acid.  To  1,000  pounds  of  the 
bone-and-potash  mixture,  you  may  add  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
300  pounds  of  dissolved  rock,  which  would  answer 
for  potatoes.  4.  Hen  manure  varies  greatly  in 
analysis,  depending  on  the  amount  of  moisture  in  it 
as  well  as  the  proportion  of  dirt  and  feathers.  A 
fresh  sample  of  fair  quality,  probably  contains  one 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Garden  Crops. 

C.  S.  E ,  Tougaloo,  Miss— What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to  use  on 
wornout  cotton  land  for  cabbage  and  cucumbers?  About  how 
much  should  be  used  for  each  plant,  and  for  each  hill?  What 
would  we  better  use  for  tomatoes,  and  how  much  to  a  plant  ? 
What  kind  of  a  fertilizer  will  cotton-seed  meal  be  on  wornout 
cotton  land  for  general  garden  vegetables,  or  for  sweet  and 
white  potatoes  ?  Will  the  cotton-seed  meal  a  nswer  for  cabbage, 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes  ?  We  cannot  get  good  stable  manure, 
but  can  get  some  manure  from  the  cow  yard.  How  will  that  do 
for  cabbage  and  cucumbers,  or  for  general  garden  ? 

Ans. — Cotton-seed  meal  is  one  of  the  best  of  quick¬ 
acting  fertilizers  for  the  garden,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  which  is  its  equal  for  stimulating  a  rapid 
plant  growth,  such  as  is  wanted  for  cabbages  and 
cucumbers,  and,  early  in  the  season,  for  tomato  vines. 
When  the  soil  is  moderately  damp,  the  effect  of  its 
application  can  be  seen  very  plainly  within  three  days 
in  the  darkened  color  of  the  plants,  and  the  increased 
growth  will  continue  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  the 
application.  It  is  not  a  lasting  fertilizer,  and  moder¬ 
ate  and  repeated  applications  are  more  effective  than 
are  single  applications  for  crops  which  grow  through 
a  great  part  of  the  summer.  If  applied  in  too  large 
quantities,  it  will,  sometimes,  scorch  very  tender 
plants,  and  if  left  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  much  of 
its  value  is  lost.  The  common  practice  among  our  best 
gardeners  is  to  scatter  it  along  the  rows  before  plant¬ 
ing,  using  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre,  and  following 
with  a  bull-tongue  plow  to  mix  it  with  a  few  inches  of 
the  soil.  When  mixed  in  this  way,  seed  or  young  plants 
may  be  put  out  with  perfect  safety.  Later,  it  may  be 
used  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  same  or  even  larger  quan¬ 
tities,  scattering  it  by  the  side  of  the  row  and  follow¬ 
ing  immediately  with  a  cultivator  to  mix  it  with  the 
soil  and  to  cover  it  from  the  hot  sun.  It  is  by  far  our 
cheapest  source  of  nitrogen,  but  as  it  also  contains 
about  two  per  cent  of  potash  and  three  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  it  is  far  from  being  a  one-sided  fertilizer. 
Mississippi  Experiment  Station.  s.  m.  tbAc*.  ' 
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What  Crops  for  Green  Manuring  ? 

A.  W.,  Dundee,  N.  F. — I  have  come  Into  possession  of  a  piece  of 
land  that,  for  years,  has  been  very  much  neglected ;  the  fertility 
seems  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  land  grows  more  of  daisy,  plan¬ 
tain  and  live-forever  than  of  grass.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay, 
yellow  clay  subsoil.  I  have  no  barnyard  manure  to  apply  to  it. 
To  subdue  the  weeds  and  to  furnish  humus— which  seems  entirely 
exhausted— and  to  get  some  small  return  from  the  land,  I  have 
decided  to  plow  the  land  in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  sow  it  to  buckwheat,  let  it  grow  till  the  first  of  July, 
then  plow  it  under  and  let  It  lie  a  few  days;  then  harrow  in 
enough  buckwheat  to  grow  a  crop,  and  let  it  ripen  and  harvest  it. 
If  I  pursue  this  course  for  three  or  four  years,  I  think  that  the 
weeds  will  be  used  up,  but  what  effect  will  it  have  on  such  a  soil 
to  plow  under  so  much  of  such  sour,  green  stuff?  Will  a  second 
crop  start  off  and  grow  with  such  a  mass  of  green  growth  just 
turned  under  ?  If  peas  were  grown  until  they  began  to  blossom 
and  then  turned  under,  would  they  add  more  to  the  soil  than  the 
buckwheat?  Enough  peas  to  seed  an  acre  would  cost  from  $2.50 
to  $3,  while  I  could  seed  an  acre  to  buckwheat  for  20  cents. 

Ans. — We  would  like  to  have  the  opinions  of  our 
readers  on  this  point.  On  our  own  farm  in  New 
Jersey,  our  plan  would  be  to  plow  and  fine  up  the 
land  and  sow  peas — using  a  quantity  of  ground  bone 
and  muriate  of  potash.  The  peas  would  be  cut  for 
hay,  or  pastured  to  hogs,  and  the  ground  plowed  and 
seeded  to  rye  or  Crimson  clover  early  enough  to 
secure  a  full  growth.  This  would  be  plowed  under 
the  following  spring,  and  the  ground  planted  to  some 
corn  like  the  Early  Adams  with  a  fair  dressing  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  with  rye  or.  Crimson  clover  seeded  in  August. 
This  variety  of  corn  will  ripen  with  us  early  enough 
to  enable  us  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  green 
manuring  crop.  Several  years  of  such  treatment 
would  clear  the  ground  of  weeds  and  give  fair 
returns.  Of  the  plans  proposed,  we  would  prefer  to 
use  the  peas  for  the  first  crop,  but  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  others  give  their  experience  or  opinion. 
With  so  many  successive  green  manuring  crops,  you 
will  need  to  use  lime  in  some  form  to  “  sweeten”  the 
land. 

What  Causes  a  “  Big  Stomach”  ? 

Several  Readers.— What  is  the  usual  cause  of  what  is  called  a 
“big  stomach”— a  great  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  ?  Does  the 
stomach  itself  enlarge? 

Ans. — The  enlargement  of  the  abdominal  portion 
of  the  body  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  the  accumulation  of 
fat.  Manifestly,  it  cannot  be  caused  by  the  stomach 
itself  enlarging  ;  for  the  digestion,  in  such  cases,  is 
usually  good,  which  it  could  not  very  well  be  with  a 
stomach  so  enormously  dilated.  The  stomach  does 
get  dilated  from  disease,  but  such  dilatation  would 
not  be  likely  to  cause  any  great  abdominal  enlarge¬ 
ment,  certainly  not  without  symptoms  indicative  of 
disease.  The  enlargement  resulting  from  the  deposits 
of  fat  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  about  the  con¬ 
tained  viscera  would  be  accompanied,  of  course,  by 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  limbs,  or  in  other 
words,  it  would  be  only  one  of  several  indications  of 
a  corpulent  habit  of  body.  Excessive  corpulency 
verges  on  disease.  The  special  cause  which  brings 
about  this  excessive  deposit  of  fat  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  understood.  It  may  occur,  either  in  the  case  of 
a  plethoric,  or  in  that  of  an  anaemic  subject,  as  the 
case  of  a  large  or  small  eater.  The  use  of  alcoholic 
(especially  malt),  liquors  sometimes  develops  this 
tendency.  Those  who  are  affected  in  this  way  usually 
take  in  a  good  deal  of  liquid  at  their  meals.  A  lack 
of  exercise  may  assist  in  bringing  about  this  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  something 
may  be  gained  by  regulating  the  diet.  Fatty  and 
starchy  articles  of  food  should  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
abstained  from.  Milk,  tea,  sugar  and  coffee  would 
better  be  abstained  from  or  used  but  moderately  ; 
but  little  liquid  of  any  kind  taken  with  the  meals. 
Lean  meats,  fish  (except  salmon  and  eels),  vegetables, 
fresh  fruit,  game,  eggs,  cheese,  toast,  and  pickles  may 
be  indulged  in.  Exercise  should  be  taken  as  freely 
as  circumstances  and  the  strength  will  permit.  There 
will  be  little  occasion  for  any  drug  medication.  Iron 
in  some  form  will  prove  useful  to  the  anaemic. 

W.  O.  EASTWOOD. 

Value  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Corn  Plant. 

W.  B.,  Troupsburg,  JV.  Y. — A  few  days  ago,  I  was  told  by  a  man 
from  another  county,  that  the  principal  value  of  corn  stover  was 
in  the  stalk,  the  blade  or  leaf  being  of  little  food  value.  What  says 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ? 

Ans. — The  corn  plant,  in  this  section,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  average  make  up  : 

Per  cent. 


Ears .  43 

Stubble .  26 

Topped  fodder .  15 

Husks .  10 

Blades .  6 

Total .  100 


In  the  North,  where  the  flint  corn  is  generally 
grown  and  the  corn  does  not  grow  so  rank  as  in  the 
South,  the  weight  of  ears  is  greater  than  that  of  fod¬ 
der,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  fodder  will  be  found 
to  have  a  different  relation  from  that  indicated  by 
the  above  figures.  In  100  pounds  of  any  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  corn  fodder,  there  is  about  the  same 
quantity  of  digestible  food  constituents,  or  in  other 
words,  they  all  have  about  the  same  feeding  value, 
pound  for  pound.  From  one  acre,  the  yield  of  blades 


is  much  smaller  than  that  of  stalk,  consequently,  a 
less  quantity  of  food  is  produced  by  the  blades.  The 
blades  are  superior  to  the  stalk  just  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  be  used  by  animals  without  any  special 
preparation  ;  but  this  is  a  factor  of  no  consequence, 
as  the  improved  fodder  cutters  put  the  entire  plant 
in  a  shape  so  that  fully  95  per  cent  of  it  will  be  eaten 
by  cows  and  horses.  H.  J  patterson. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station. 

Cutting  and  Keeping  P’.um  Grafts. 

M.  II.,  Marengo,  0.— When  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  plum  grafts? 
What  is  the  proper  way  to  keep  them  until  time  to  graft  ?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Burbank  plum  ?  Is  it  worth  grafting? 

Ans. — Plum  grafts  should  be  cut  in  the  fall,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  before  severe  cold  weather  has  damaged 
them  in  any  degree.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then,  by 
all  means,  before  there  are  any  signs  of  starting  in 
the  spring.  The  best  place  to  keep  them  is  where 
they  will  be  damp  but  not  wet,  and  as  cool  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  freezing.  Nurserymen  keep  scions  of 
nearly  all  kinds  in  damp  sawdust  or  leaf  mold. 
Buried  in  the  earth  on  the  north  side  of  some  build¬ 
ing,  is  often  a  good  place.  The  Burbank  plum  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Japanese  kinds.  It  makes  an  ugly- 
looking  but  very  hardy  and  prolific  tree,  and  the  fruit 
is  handsome  and  well  flavored.  No  plum  is  better 
canned.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Building  a  Tub  Silo. 

R.  A.  W.,  Du  Bois ,  Pa. — How  many  doors  does  a  tub  silo  lax  16 
feet  require,  and  must  a  silo  be  built  perfectly  tight  ?  There  is 
one  in  this  town  which  leaked  very  badly  while  they  were  filling 
it.  I  have  read  several  articles,  but  would  like  to  know  every¬ 
thing  there  is  to  know  about  a  silo  before  building.  I  want  it 
large  enough  for  10  cows. 

Ans. — In  constructing  a  tub  silo,  it  is  usual  to  cut 
out  every  other  space  between  the  hoops  for  the 
doors.  A  silo  16  feet  high  would  need  but  two  doors, 
and  these  should  be  put  in  as  shown  in  Fig  86.  When 

the  staves  of  the  silo  are  put 
in  place,  the  stave  at  one  side 
of  where  the  opening  for  the 
door  is  to  be  should  be  cut 
about  one-half  off  so  that  the 
saw  can  be  inserted  when  the 
silo  is  erected  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  door  sawed 
out  without  making  an  auger 
hole.  Saw  the  door  at  a  bevel, 
making  the  opening  larger 
on  the  inside,  so  the  door  will 
fit  snugly  in  place  when 
pressed  home  by  the  ensilage. 
The  edges  of  the  staves  should 
be  beveled  so  that,  when  set 
in  place,  they  will  form  a 
tight  joint  along  their  entire 
edge.  The  silo  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  perfectly  tight  when  empty,  nor  need  it  be 
water-tight  when  the  filling  commences.  The  hoops 
should  be  tightened  before  filling  and  the  staves 
brought  closely  together  so  that  no  piece  of  ensilage 
can  get  between  the  staves.  The  moisture  of  the  en¬ 
silage  will  cause  the  wood  to  expand  so  that,  not  only 
will  the  silo  become  tight,  but  the  strain  may  become 
so  great  upon  the  hoops  that,  unless  they  be  loosened 
slightly,  they  may  be  burst.  A  tub  silo  always  needs 
close  attention  for  a  few  days  after  filling,  and  the 
strain  relieved  if  necessary.  A  silo  15  feet  in  diameter 
and  16  feet  high  would  hold  54  tons  of  ensilage.  For 
feeding  10  cows  30  pounds  per  day,  this  silo  would 
hold  an  amount  nearly  sufficient  to  keep  them  one 
year.  L.  A.  c. 

Some  Questions  About  Paint. 

./.  W.,  Arlington,  III. — 1.  What  la  summer  oil  or  black  oil  that  is 
spoken  of  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  recommended  for  painting?  2. 
Where  can  it  be  obtained  and  at  what  price  ?  3.  Is  it  as  durable 
as  linseed  oil  and  Venetian  red,  or  Spanish  brown,  or  yellow  ochre? 
4.  Which  of  the  three  would  be  the  cheapest  to  mix  it  with  ?  5. 
What  is  the  price  per  pound  of  the  three  paints  spoken  of  above  ? 
6.  Which  would  look  best  on  a  barn — either  the  Spanish  brown  or 
Venetian  red  or  ochre  for  the  main  building,  the  battens  to  be  con¬ 
trasted  in  one  of  the  three  colors.  7.  How  much  of  each  color  to 
the  gallon  of  each  to  give  it  the  right  shade,  and  to  be  of  the  right 
consistency  for  painting. 

Ans. — A  petroleum  product,  known  in  trade  as 
a  mineral  lubricant,  or  black  oil.  2.  Schofield, 
Shurner  &  Teagle,  Cleveland,  O.,  with  branches 
at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph,  Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Grand 
Rapids,  Kalamazoo.  It  is  quoted  wholesale  at  from 
6%to9)^  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  quality,  by 
the  barrel.  3.  No.  Nothing  makes  as  durable  a  paint 
vehicle  as  pure  linseed  oil,  raw  oil  being  preferred. 
4  and  5.  Spanish  brown,  one-half  to  one  cent  per 
pound,  American  ochre,  1  and  1)4  cent,  washed 
French  ochre,  two  cents,  Venetian  red,  70  cents,  to 
$1  50  per  100  pounds.  These  prices  are  wholesale, 
and  by  the  barrel  of  300  or  400  pounds.  You  would 
have  to  pay  double  as  much,  likely,  in  a  small  way. 
The  same  with  summer  oil.  6.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice, 
though  Spanish  brown  is,  in  my  judgment,  too  dull  a 
color.  It  is  seldom  used  now.  It  is  an  iron  oxide. 


Venetian  red  makes  a  nice  bright  color,  though  there 
are  several  shades.  It  is  a  good  pigment.  Ochre  is 
durable  and  clean  looking,  and  with  a  roof  painted 
with  Venetian  red  or  oxide  of  iron  paint,  a  barn  would 
look  nice.  Don’t  paint  the  battens  another  color.  It 
gives  a  tawdry  effect,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  time  and 
labor  of  painting.  7.  Eight  to  ten  pounds  of  dry  pig¬ 
ment  to  the  gallon  of  linseed  oil.  Mix  in  a  barrel, 
and  make  enough  to  go  over  the  job  once.  Put  dry 
color  in  the  barrel,  then  pour  over  it  half  as  much  oil 
as  is  required  to  mix  it.  Let  this  stand  a  day  to  soak 
through  ;  then  stir  up  well,  and  add  the  rest  of  the 
oil,  stirring  again.  Add  to  every  eight  gallons  of 
paint  about  one  pint  of  good  Japan  drier,  or  two 
ounces  drier  to  each  gallon.  Don’t  add  driers  until 
ready  to  -use,  putting  it  in  the  paint  pot.  Use  paint 
rather  thin.  the  paint  doctor. 

What  Crops  in  a  Young  Orchard  Y 

F.  F.  F . ,  Rex/ord  Flats,  N.  F. — I  have  an  apple  orchard  of 
about  15  acres,  planted  in  the  spring  of  1895;  the  soil  is  a  clay 
loam,  with  an  old  sod  turned  under  last  fall.  I  wish  to  keep  it 
plowed  for,  at  least,  five  years.  What  rotation  of  crops  (without 
potatoes),  can  I  practice  for  five  years,  and  not  hurt  the  trees? 
How  would  you  treat  the  soil  so  as  not  to  “run  it  out”?  We 
sowed  Crimson  clover  with  buckwheat  about  Julyl;  we  had  a 
good  crop  of  buckwheat,  but  the  clover  grew  only  about  two  or 
three  inches.  Did  we  sow  loo  early,  or  what  was  the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — I  should  advise  F.  F.  F.  in  cultivating  his 
orchard,  to  give  it  an  annual  dressing  of  barnyard 
manure,  or  such  other  fertilizers  as,  in  his  opinion,  it 
requires,  and  take  off  a  crop  of  corn,  followed  by 
seeding  to  Crimson  clover,  sown  about  the  time  he 
names.  He  should  omit  the  buckwheat  or  anything 
else,  and  see  to  it  that  the  ground  is  finely  pulverized 
and  put  in  the  best  condition  for  the  germination  of 
the  clover  seed.  It  is  barely  possible  that  a  severe 
winter  without  a  snow  covering  might  kill  it  out. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  many,  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  done  its  work  in  part  in  the  way  of 
gathering  nitrogen,  so  that  the  soil  has  already  been 
greatly  improved  by  its  work.  Should  it  come  up  in 
good  condition  the  following  spring,  I  should  let  it 
grow,  thus  giving  additional  humus  to  the  soil  and 
added  plant  food  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  growing 
orchard.  If  thought  desirable,  this  crop  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  crop  of  rye,  which  again  can  be  turned 
under  the  following  spring  and  followed  with  another 
crop  of  corn.  It  is  very  difficult,  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  soil  or  the  surrounding  conditions,  to  give  very 
clear  advice  in  regard  to  croppings  and  rotations 
most  desirable.  With  an  abundant  supply  of  potash 
in  the  soil,  I  should  follow  with  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
but  this,  it  seems,  F.  F.  F.  prefers  not  to  do. 

S.  D  WILLARD. 

A  Clover  for  Spring  Sowing  Wanted. 

W.  T.  S.,  Uwchland,  Pa.— Have  any  of  your  readers  had  experi¬ 
ence  In  sowing  Crimson  clover  in  the  spring?  If  so,  what  was 
the  result?  Much  Crimson  clover  seed  has  been  sown  in  my 
locality,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn, 
and  successfully  only  in  sheltered  nooks.  If  we  could  get  a 
clover  that  would  make  a  crop  of  hay  the  same  season  it  was 
sown,  it  would  be  just  the  desideratum,  as  we  could  seed  the 
ground  with  winter  grain  after  the  crop  came  off,  and  with  com¬ 
mon  clover  in  the  following  spring.  Oats  have  become  an  un¬ 
profitable  crop,  and  we  want  something  to  substitute  for  them. 

Ans. — Our  own  experience  in  spring  sowing  of 
Crimson  clover  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  weeds 
were  too  much  for  it.  The  Crimson  is  a  cool  weather 
plant,  and  hot  weather  seems  to  force  it  into  bloom 
too  rapidly.  Even  if  the  weeds  were  clipped  off,  we 
doubt  whether  the  clover  would  make  a  good  growth 
in  summer.  We  would  try  cow  peas  or  peas  and  oats 
to  secure  the  hay  crop  in  one  season. 

Wild  Cherry  for  Grafting. 

8.  II.  8.,  New  York  City.— I  have  on  my  place,  a  number  of  full- 
grown  wild  cherry  trees.  Can  they  be  successfully  grafted  with 
any  of  the  varieties  of  cultivated  cherry— or  plum— and  if  so, 
what  kind  will  succeed  best? 

Ans. — The  wild  cherry  does  not  seem  to  make  a 
good  stock  for  grafting  any  of  the  cultivated  varie¬ 
ties  of  either  the  cherry  or  plum  upoD.  I  have  tried 
both  the  wild  black  and  the  red-fruited  species,  and, 
while  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  getting  the 
grafts  to  grow,  they  made  a  poor  union,  and  soon 
broke  off.  The  wild  “choke”  cherry  seems  to  make  a 
better  union,  but  it  is  quite  dwarfish,  and  also  prac¬ 
tically  worthless  as  a  stock.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Fall  Seeding  to  Grass. 

W.  II.  B.,  Tompkins.  County,  N.  Y.— In  our  locality,  much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  getting  good  seeding,  for  a  few 
years  back.  I  think  that  a  good  seeding  may  be  obtained  by 
waiting  until  the  grain  is  cut,  then  fit  the  ground  and  sow  the 
seed;  a  good  catch  will  be  the  result.  It  is  Nature’s  time  of  seed¬ 
ing.  Has  any  one  tried  this  plan,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 

Ans. — This  is  really  the  plan  followed  by  Mr.  Geo. 
M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut,  which  was  fully  described 
in  these  columns  last  fall.  Mr.  Clark  lays  great  stress 
on  a  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  heavy  seeding  and 
the  use  of  grass  seeds  alone.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  tried  this  plan,  and  we  expect  to  give  full  re¬ 
ports  from  them  during  the  season. 
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Plums  for  Michigan ;  Packing  Strawberry 
Plants. 

R.  A.  //,  1ml ay  City ,  Mich. — 1.  Having  a  block 
of  Forest  Rose  plums  about  four  years  old,  what 
would  be  a  jsocd  market  plum  to  graft  them 
with  ?  These  plums  seem  to  be  imperfect  flower¬ 
ing,  and  what  do  bear  are  not  good.  2.  Will 
damp  oat  chaff  or  wheat  chaff  do  for  packing  for 
strawberv  plants  that  are  to  be  sold  close  at 
home  ? 

Ans — 1.  The  domestica  varieties  are, 
by  far,  the  most  desirable  for  either 
home  use  or  market  ;  and  they  are  quite 
“at  home”  in  lower  Michigan.  Brad¬ 
shaw  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
early  to  medium  varieties  ;  and  Grand 
Duke.  Kingston  and  Black  Diamond 
(valued  about  in  the  order  named),  are 
very  large,  dark  varieties,  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  of  good  quality,  ripening 
well  within  the  season  in  the  latitude  of 
Imlay  City.  2  During  the  cool  season, 
moistened  chaff  would,  probably,  do 
very  well  as  a  packing  for  strawberry 
plants  in  small  quantities,  if  moistened 
a  considerable  time  before  using,  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  material  is  thoroughly  and 
evenly  saturated.  In  larger  packages, 
and  especially  for  long  distances  and 
during  warm  weather,  there  would  be 
great  danger  that  the  pae.king  would 
heat  and  ruin  the  plants.  In  any  case, 
if  large  quantities  are  to  be  packed  in 
such  material,  the  roots  should  be  bed¬ 
ded  in  the  chaff  in  a  single  tier  only, 
with  plenty  of  the  material  beneath, 
and  with  the  foliage  fully  exposed. 

T.  T.  LYON. 

What  to  Graft  on  Apple  Trees. 

Subscriber,  Waterport ,  N.  Y.~ I  have  200  apple 
trees  wliich  I  wish  to  graft  in  the  spring,  and 
wish  to  know  what  kinds  would  be  best  to  graft 
on  them.  The  land  is  a  sandy  loam.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  grafting  the  Newtown  Pippin,  and 
wish  to  know  whether  this  would  be  suitable  to 
my  soil  and  location.  What  is  my  best  plan, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  varieties  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  valuable 
answer  to  this  question  without  know¬ 
ing  more  of  the  conditions.  It  is 
hardly  advisable  to  graft  many  New¬ 
town  Pippins  until  he  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  will  succeed  on  his 
soil.  As  a  rule,  this  does  not  do  very 
well  in  western  New  York,  and  very 
few  are  grown.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  on  the  right  soil,  by  suit¬ 
able  fertilization  and  cultivation,  and 
by  spraying,  that  they  may  be  grown, 
and  if  they  can  be,  there  is  no  apple 
that  will  pay  better.  If  his  land  is  a 
light  loam,  Oldenburgh  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  pay  him  well.  This  variety  would 
come  into  bearing  quickly  and  is  a  very 
productive  and  regular  bearer,  and 
usually  sells  for  good  prices.  Maiden’s 
Blush,  on  the  right  soil,  is  a  profitable 
apple.  It  is  a  regular  and  constant 
bearer,  grows  smooth  and  fair,  and  sells 
well.  It  has  the  advantage  over  Olden¬ 
burgh  that  it  is  a  little  later  and  a  much 
better  keeper  and  shipper.  But  it  makes 
a  great  difference  as  to  the  soil  on  which 
it  is  grown.  We  have  them  in  one 
orchard  on  a  gravelly  knoll,  where  they 
are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  They  ripen 
too  early,  and  are  very  badly  attacked 
by  the  curculio.  On  a  heavy  clay  loam 
not  40  rods  from  the  above  orchard,  we 
have  a  block  of  them,  and  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  block  of  trees  we  have  on  the  whole 
farm.  They  bear  every  year,  fair  and 
nice,  and  sell  very  quickly  at  good  prices. 
If  he  wishes  winter  apples,  Ilubbardston 
Nonsuch  is  a  good  one.  Very  produc¬ 
tive,  its  greatest  fault,  handsome,  of 
good  quality.  A  red  apple.  If  not 
allowed  to  overbear,  of  good  size  and  a 
good  seller.  A  very  popular  apple  in 
New  England  and  now  being  sought 
here  is  Sutton’s  Beauty.  A  handsome 
red  apple  about  the  size  of  Baldwin, 
very  productive.  A  better  keeper  than 
Baldwin  and  of  better  quality,  and  best 
of  all,  with  a  magnificent,  thick,  healthy 
leaf.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  apple, 
and  intend  to  set  a  good  many  scions  of 
it  this  spring.  Another  new  apple,  or 
rather,  an  old  one  just  becoming  popu¬ 
lar,  is  the  Rome  Beauty.  I  have  never 
fruited  it,  but  am  going  to  graft  quite 
{j  number  of  them'  this  spring.  It  is  a 


handsome  red  apple  about  the  size  of 
Baldwin,  and  of  better  quality  as  I  have 
seen  them,  and  a  better  keeper.  If  this 
man  will  take  pains  to  manure  high 
enough,  and  so  thoroughly  spray  his 
trees  as  to  make  them  bear,  he  cannot 
do  better  than  to  graft  a  large  number 
to  Spitzenburgh.  There  are  men  who 
make  this  variety  bear  fully  as  often  as 
any  other,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
overstock  the  market  with  them.  While 
Greening  and  Baldwin  are  now  selling 
in  this  market  for  $1  per  barrel,  Spitzen- 
burghs  are  worth  $1.75  to  $2  quick.  To 
grow  good  apples  pays,  but  it  takes 
brains  and  care  to  grow  them.  Some 
might  advise  him  to  set  Ben  Davis,  but 
I  am  not  among  that  number.  We  have 
now  far  too  many  of  this  variety  grow¬ 
ing.  Its  good  points  are  beauty,  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  long  keeping.  But  it  is 
entirely  lacking  in  quality  ;  so  much  so, 
that  nobody  ever  wants  the  second  lot. 
Every  barrel  of  them  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  takes  the  place  of  a 
half  dozen  barrels  of  first-class  apples. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  Ben  Davis 
is  a  curse  to  the  apple-growing  and 
apple-eating  classes.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  the  apple  world  if  the 
seedling  tree  of  Ben  Davis  had  died  be¬ 
fore  bearing  fruit. 

Fertilizer  for  Asparagus  :  Nitrate. 

W.  II.  M.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. — 1.  Would  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  bone 
and  muriate  of  potash  be  impaired  if  the  in¬ 
gredients  remained  together  for  a  year  or  more 
before  being  applied  to  the  soil  ?  2.  Would  nitrate 
of  soda  be  as  likely  to  give  as  good  results  as  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  asparagus  growing  in  a 
sandy  soil  that  has  been  previously  fertilized  with 
stable  manure  only  ?  How  should  nitrate  of  soda 
be  applied  to  asparagus  to  give  the  best  results  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Such  a  mixture,  if  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  might  “  cake  ”  or  harden,  but 
would  not  be  likely  to  lose  anything  in 
fertilizing  value.  It  could  be  crushed 
or  fined  with  but  little  trouble.  2.  No. 
The  chances  are  that  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  give  much  better  results  on 
the  asparagus.  We  should  apply  the 
nitrate  of  soda  just  before  the  shoots 
of  asparagus  appeared,  scattering  300 
pounds  or  more  per  acre  alongside  the 
rows. 


Humors 

Run  riot  in  the  blood  in  the  Spring.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  expels  every  trace  of  humor,  gives 
a  good  appetite  and  tones  up  the  system. 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

druggists,  $1,  six  for  |5.  Get  only  Hood’s. 

HrtnrPc  Pilfc  cure  liver  ills;  easy  to 
1  lOUU  j  i  ilia  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c- 

GRAPE vines 

All  old  »n<1  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  VVnrrn  tiled 
true.  Lemest  ratex.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.S.  llUltIJARD  CO.,  Fit  EDOM  A,  N.  Y. 

1,000  Peach  Trees  S,  rs.SS 

mostly  branched,  with  frelght.prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  for  $20;  or  500  for  $11.50. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  t-ees  prooortional 
prices.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 

Hale’s  Fruits 

Are  up  to  date  market  and  family  varieties.  1200 
acres  fruiting  iields  enables  me  to  sell  more  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  annually  than  any  ten  other  nurseries, 
Free  book  tells  whole  story.  I  get  my  money  back 
selling  trees  and  plants  at  half  agents  prices. 

.1.  II.  HALE,  .South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

A  MAN  IS  A  BIG  FOOL 

When  he  pays  50  cents  for  a  tree  he  could  just  as 
well  have  bought  for  10.  It  has  paid  others  to 
deal  with  us.  Why  won’t  it  pay  you  to  get  our 
prices  on  peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and 
nut  trees,  and  small  fruit  plants,  before  you  buy 
elsewhere  ?  CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


r 


Stark  fruit  Book 

contains  new  and  copyright 
colored  plates  of  over 
IOO  rare  fruits, etc.— write 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  IOO  and 
up.  Stark  Bro’s,  Stark,  Mo. 


B 

STARK  TRADE  KA0K 


K  TREES 

FRUIU 


TREES 


Well  Bred  are  Constitutionally  Strong.  Such  fruit  trees 
we  grow  by  carefully  guarded  parentage.  Men  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  buy  stock  of  this  character  in  preference  to  “job  lots  ”  and  “  bar¬ 
gain  lots  ”  An  old  customer  writes:  “  I  once  tried  the  job  stock,  because 
cheap;  I  found  it  dear.  I  now  let  the  other  fellow  buy  it.”  We  covenant 
to  save  you  disappointment  if  you  will  plant  stock  o'  a  sturdy  charac¬ 
ter,  started  primarily,  with  a  view  to  long  life  aDd  fruitfulness.  Our  80- 
page  catalogue  is  not  flashy  or  full  of  promises,  but  we  think  you  need  it  for  its  practical  value. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


lUMPIt 


The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Anisden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


PEACH  TREES 


JOS. 


■  75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

,  .  t.  If  you  have  never  received  our  t  hree-colored 

plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Reach. 

BLACK.  SON  &.  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN.  N.J. 


THE  FINEST  LOT  OF_ 


Peach  Trees 

in  the  country,  including  the  new  TRIUMPH,  SNEED, 
GREENSBORO,  FITZGERALD  and  BOKARA, 

Everything  else  in  the  nursery  line.  Write  for  our  168  page  catalogue  free. 
Cut  prices  on  large  lots.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  457  Painesvllle,  O. 


None-BetterOrown 

No  better  trees,  small  fruits,  vines,  roses,  ornamental  shruts— no  larger  stock- 
no  greater  variety — no  finer  quality— anywhere.  We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer 
and  save  him  50  per  cent.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  learn  how  we  do  it. 
Fruit  crates  and  basket  REID’S  NURSERIES,  DRIDGEPORT.  OHIO. 

I  STAR" STRAWBERRY  I 


Leldorado  blackberry! 


GETTING 

STARTED 

RIGHT 


Plants 


GENERALLY 
BRING  GOOD 
RESULTS 


And  all  Nursery  Stock,  dug,  shipped,  and,  perhaps,  planted  the  same  day.  Those  are 

favorable  conditions  to  start  with.  The  risk  '**5'  Qf  ]osa  j8  in  fact  if  you  do  your  work 

well,  the  risk  Is  entirely  removed.  Our  stock  is  first-class.  Prices  low.  Special  discount  for  early 
orders.  Our  Fruit  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it.  T.  .1.  DWYER,  CORN  WA  EL,  N.  Y. 


TREES 

AND  PLANTS 


At  ROCK  BOTTOM  prices.  Have  you  seen  our  NEW 
Catalogue?  No?  Then  write  us  at  once.  IT’S  Fit  EE. 

In  the  28  vears  we  have  crown  Nursery  Stock,  we  have 
never  offered  sueh  GOOD  TREES,  at  surh  LOW 
PRICES.  We  KNOW  our  stock  is  RELIABLE,  for  WE 
GHOW  it  ourselves. 

Established  1869.  150  acres.  Address 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Poll.  Dansville.  N,  Y,^ 


very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need  not  be 
swallowed.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Jjirgeststock  of  ' 
Grape  Vines  in  the  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 
Currant.  Catalogue  free.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


CURRANTS 

Bring  Big  Returns 

and  cost  little  time  and  labor.  Choicest  and  best  pay-  R£fl 
ing  varieties  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  all  kinds  ofV^l 
small  fruits  at  the  prices  of  tho  common  sorts  elsewhere.  J 
Biggest  and  fullest  stock  of  fruit  and  nut  trees. 
Catalog  describes  them  all  and  gives  prices.  Free. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorcstawn,  N. 


TREES 

mentioning  this  paper. 


GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFFTIME. 

During  the  month  of  March  we  have  decided  to  give  away  50  000 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  and  for  every  one  ordered  at  our  low 
catalogue  price,  we  will  give  one  free,  exactly  as  good  to  those 
Small  or  large  orders  all  doubled.  Stock  guaranteed  good.  Catalogues  free. 

TOE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO  ,  Elizabeth.  IS.  J. 


Free 


Our  business  trees  are  healthy,  thri  fty, 
well-runted,  Iresh-dvii,  ynungtre.ee,  that 
will  thrive  and  grow  when  you  plant 
them.  'They  are  the  kinds  to  plant 


WHAT  ARE  “BUSINESS  TREES”? 

for  business  and  for  profit .  No  worthless  novelties:  no  high  prices:  no  fancy  catalogues,  no  imaginary  claims, 
but  trees  for  business  and  for  business. tanners  lingers'  prices  nrc  a  cure  f nr  herd  times.  Handsome,  thrifty, 
first-class  two-year  Trees,  5  to  7  and  (>  to  8  feet.  %  to  1  ’4  inch  calibre.  Cherries: 

9  and  10c.:  Pears  and  Plums.  12  and  13c  Smaller  grades  4!^  and  Gc  All  leading 
varieties;  all  fresh-dug.  Better  stock  never  grew  Don’t  be  talked  or ‘scared” 
into  paying  higher  prices  for  poorer  trees  and  trees  heeled  in  or  stored  over 
winter  by  those  who  have  to  support  big  expenses  and  fancy  catalogues 
Economy  is  the  secret  of  successful  competition.  Business  econoitfy  and  system 
cut  down  the  cost  of  production,  and  no  matter  where  you've  been  buying,  no 


BUSINESS  TREES 


Alt  E 


ROGERS  TREES 


matter  how  big  the  catalogue  nor  what  others  claim,  it  will  pay  you  to  plant  our  fresh-dug  “  Business  7  rees.' 
We  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  all  stock  healthy  DflGCQC  UIIQCCQICC  ntkKUIIlC  UC\A/  VflQV 
andclean  Certificates  furnished  Catalogue  free.  nUOLIlO  KlmOLniLO,  UAN5¥ILlL.  WLYY  lUlm. 


Greenville  apple 

(formerly  Downing’s  Winter  Maiden  Blush.) 

GREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY  or  anything  else 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  for  free  particulars.  Address 

E.  ML.  1LUKOHLY,  LiHEKM  ILLE,  O 

Peach  Trees,  $2  IOO 

All  kinds  of 'Tees  and  Plan's,  cheap  List  Free. 
Reliance  Nursery  Co  .  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.  1. 

High-Grade  T rees.-";.1.*”  .'CJ." 

in  working  up  a  full  line  of  the  really  best  varieties 
of  Okn  »  jibntal  Tkkks  for  Paris.  Cemeteries,  etc., 
and  are  now  prepa  ed  to  offer  a  heavy  stock  at  very 
low  price-;  quality  superior  D  every  ease  Our  col¬ 
lection  of  Bhupbueky  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this 
country,  and  our  aim  is  to  suouly  only  first-class 
st"Ck  infilling  all  orders  In  Vivks.  only  the  m.ist 
popular  varieties  are  grown  la-g«ly.  but  these  are 
sure  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  purcuasers. 
Our  stock  of  Fttt'lT  TUBES  is  one  of  he  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  the  United  States.  Send  tor  our  catalogues. 
HOOPKS  BKO  &  THOMAS,  Maple  Ave.  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cotta’s  Top-Grafted  Trees, 

Both  Apple  and  Pear,  are  the  hardiest  and  best  in 
America.  Snoceed  300  m'les  farther  rorth  tom  trees 
grown  by  other  proceeds  Warranted  against  winter- 
killing  Splendid  assortment  Headquarters  of  the 
New  Northern  Prize  Winter  Apples,  .MILWAUKEE 
and  K1CKE.  Be-t  new  Pears,  Plums  and  Berry 
Fruits.  General  Nursery  Ktocn,  including  Evergreens, 
and  Ornamentals,  all  flist-class.  Catalogue  free 

J.  V.  OOTTA,  Nursery,  Carroll  County,  III. 


GRAPEVINES 

SM41LFKFIT  PLANTS.  Old  and  V»w  Varieties. 
Warranted  extra  Strong.  None  Cheaper?  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

EtGESE  WILLETT.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

pSPear  Trees  8c 

Grape  \  inca  fxc.  each  and  up.  as  to  size  and 
number  taken.  Full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock 
Best  ref'n'S.  furnished.  LEWIS  IIOKSCII,  Krcilunln,  a.  y. 

PEACH  TREES. 

The  extra-early  new  Peaches:  Sneed.  Triumph 
and  Greensboro.  One-year  heavy  trees,  $1.50  per 
dozen;  June  Buds,  12  inches  and  up,  $5  p *r  100. 

D.  BAIRD  <fc  SON,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 


Pllifnmh  PfiYPf'^APAX  C!n®RTNUTfrom  lmoorted 
vulllUl  llld  I  1 1 V  vlSPOrt  Grape  Vinos.  Strawberry 
Plants.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  S.  C.  DcCou,  Muorestown.  N.J. 


CHESTNUT 


Grafts  of  E.  Rnl'anoe.  Japan  M., 
Patagon.  N  u  m  h  o  and  Cooper. 
E.  K.  BELL.  Uaddonfield,  N.  J. 


Paragon  Chestnut  Scions 

FOR  8ALE.  Address 
D.  C.  WINKHJK.ASX E R,  Frederick,  Md. 
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Farmers ’  Club  Discussion. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Worms  in  Soil ;  Plum  Borers. 

H.  C.  C.  At.,  Milford ,  Conn. — 1.  Will  wireworms 
anti  angleworms  In  the  soil  cause  any  harm  to 
vegetables  and  other  plants  in  the  greenhouse? 
2  Is  there  a  borer  that  attacks  Japan  plums  ?  A 
tree  of  the  Ogon  variety  started  to  leaf  out  last 
spring,  then  suddenly  all  growth  ceased  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  season,  the  entire  tree  was 
dead.  Numerous  small  holes  are  noticed  along 
the  trunk,  seeming  to  indicate  the  work  of  some 
borer.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans — 1.  Probably  the  angleworms 
will  not  noticeably  injure  plants  of  any 
kind  in  a  greenhouse  ;  but  wireworms 
most  certainly  will.  Only  a  day  or  two 
ago,  carnation  cuttings  were  sent  me 
which  hid  their  roots  nearly  destroyed 
by  these  insects.  Hand-picking  is  the 
only  practicable  effjctive  method  of 
getting  rid  of  wireworms  in  a  green¬ 
house.  I  know  of  no  application  to  the 
soil  which  will  either  kill  or  drive  them 
away.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil 
sometimes  discourages  them.  They  are 
very  d.ffieult  creatures  to  reach  with  de¬ 
structive  measures.  2.  Yes,  several 
different  *rsects  may  bore  into  Japan 
plum  trees.  Just  which  borer  worked 
in  H.  C.  C.  M ’s  tree  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  from  his  meager  description. 
It  might  have  been  one  of  the  shot-hole 
borers,  or  the  flit-headed  apple-tree 
borer,  or  an  insect  closely  allied  to  the 
peach  borer.  Hid  I  a  portioaof  the  in¬ 
fested  tree,  I  could  write  more  definitely. 
Not  knowing  which  insect  did  the  in¬ 
jury,  one  cannot  prescribe  remedies  in¬ 
telligently.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
application  could  have  saved  the  tree. 
As  yet  there  are  no  praeticible  remedies 
for  borers  in  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  of  trees,  except  to  dig  them 
out  whenever  their  burrows  can  be 
found.  M.  V.  SLINGEBLAND. 

Preparing  Land  for  Fruit. 

G.  R.  f R.,  Eastport ,  Me.— I  wish  to  set,  this 
spring,  on  a  piece  of  clay  loam,  strawberries  and 
raspoerries.  List  seasou,  tne  ground  was  in  oats. 
I  would  line  tbe  best  way  of  preparing,  putiiag 
on  he  rnaaure,  and  the  e  isiest  way  of  senting  the 
plants.  To  insure  the  be  t  crops  of  vegetables, 
do  tae  best  gardeners  broa  least  the  manure, 
when  using  commercial  fertilizers  ia  connection 
with  the  Btaole  manure?  If  broadcasted,  is  it 
best  to  harrow  or  plo  w  it  in  ? 

Ans  — Piow  deeply  and,  if  possible, 
subsoil  ;  pulverize  thoroughly,  then  roll. 
The  manure,  if  well  rotted,  is  best  ap¬ 
plied  broadcast  before  plowing.  In 
general,  stable  manure  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  crop,  preferably  a  hoed 
crop,  the  year  before  the  fruits  are  set ; 
concentrated  fertilizers  may  then  be 
used  with  the  fruits.  Care  in  setting  is 
always  well  repaid.  Raspberry  plants 
may  be  most  quickly  set  by  plowing  a 
furrow  where  tne  row  is  to  stand.  Straw¬ 
berries  may  be  set  with  a  spade  ;  the 
roots  first  being  cut  off  evenly.  Insert 
the  spade  in  the  soil  and  work  back  and 
forth  slightly  to  open  the  hole  ;  put  the 
plant  in  place,  taking  care  to  spread  the 
roots  somewhat.  Tnen  insert  the  spade 
again  two  or  three  inches  away,  and 
crowd  the  so  1  about  the  plant.  After 
this,  step  on  the  plant  and  tbe  work  is 
complete.  Less  time  is  required  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  than  to  describe  it. 
Yes.  In  general,  it  is  better  to  plow  in 
stable  manure.  Concentrated  fertilizers 
may  well  be  harrrowed  in.  w.  m  m. 

Does  Asparagus  Need  Phosphoric  Acid? 

C.  G.  B.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. — In  your  answer  to 
the  question,  "How  snail  1  treat  an  acre  of  as¬ 
paragus  to  make  it  as  good  as  possiole?”  you 
advise  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid.  Djes  aspara¬ 
gus  need  it?  You  are  not  after  seed;  you  wish 
the  healthiest  growth  of  the  root  and  top,  and 
not  seed.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  my  treat¬ 
ment  of  my  bed  will  injure  it.  For  three  years,  I 
have  used  only  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  a  liberal  application  early  In  tbe  spring 
and  another  after  we  stop  cuttiug  early  in  July. 
Three  years  ago,  it  was  quite  small,  but  has 
grown  larger  each  year  since,  until  last  year,  it 
averaged  tue  largest  I  ever  saw.  I  could  cut  at 
any  time  plenty  of  it  as  large  as  a  broom  handle 
(but  not  so  long),  from  1  lo \lA  inch  througn.  If 
I  am  in  any  way  taking  more  from  the  plant  than 
I  am  giving  it,  I  am  doing  the  plant  an  injury, 
and  would  like  to  know  it. 

Ans.' — i'he  stem  and  leaves  of  aspara¬ 
gus  Deed  phosphoric  acid  just  as  much 
as  the  seed  does.  It  is  among  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  our  friend’s  land  does 
not  need  phosphates.  How  does  he 
know  that  it  needs  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 


ash  ?  He  should  try  the  three  upon 
a  separate  plot. 

Grass  Seed  for  Lawns. 

./.  B.  K.,  Chaptico,  Aid  —Sometime  last »year,  I 
saw  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  a  mixture  of  Blue  grass 
and  Red-top  was  used  on  the  Rural  Grounds  and 
in  tbe  parks  of  New  York  for  seeding  lawns,  and 
think  you  recommended  it  very  highly.  In  what 
proportion  are  the  different  grass  seeds  used  in 
the  mixture,  and  how  much  is  used  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — Half  of  each,  and  three  bushels 
to  the  acre  for  lawns — that  is,  1  %  bushel 
of  each.  It  bas  long  been  our  belief  that 
these  varieties  will  make  as  fine  a  lawn  as 
the  costlier  lawn  mixtures  of  seedsmen. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^ |  Q Q  to  all  alike. 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalogue  free  from  dealers  or  by  mail 
for  one  2-cent  stamp. 


WINTZER’S  NEW  AMERICAN  PEDIGREE 

CANNAS 

1897  set— 12  magnificent  varieties,  including 

Duke  of  Marlboro ,  Duchess  of  Marlboro ,  Maiden's  Blush , 
G lori osa,  Tr i u mph ,  Ca li font  ia,  Su  nset,  Ch a mp ion ,  Pillar 
of  Fire,  Brilliant ,  Lorraine,  and  Golden  Pearl — em¬ 
bracing  the  newesl  and  most  distinct  colorw  and 
the  hi ghest  types  o  f  Can n as  yet  produced.  Descriptive 
List  of  New  and  Bart-  Cannae,  with  Catalog  of  New 
Boses^Planfs,  Flower  Seeds  and  Garden  Fruits,  FREE, 
ALFRED  F.  COKAUD,  Box  A,  Wot  Grove,  Pa. 


PLANTS 


BY  MAIL,  AT 
THESE  PRICES: 


Glen  Mary  Strawberry .  40c. 

Win  Belt  Strawberry .  2’e. 

Clyde  Strawberry .  35c . 

Parker  Earle  Strawberry .  2')c. 

Brandywine  Strawberry  . . 

Tennessee  Strawberry  .  15c. 

Beder  Wood  Strawberry .  15c. 

Eleanor  Strawberry .  15e. 

Splendid  Strawberry .  15c. 

Gardner  Strawberry .  20c. 

Lovett  Strawberry  .  15c, 

Princess  Strawberry . 

Gandy  Strawberry . 

Loudon  Raspberry .  70c. 

Miller  Raspberry .  15c. 

Columbian  Raspberry,  Genuine  70c. 

President  Wilder  Currant . 11.50 

Fay  Currant .  40c . 

North  Star  Currant .  4tic. 

Erie  Blackberry .  25c. 

Early  Cluster  Blackberry .  15c. 

Greatest  Plant  Catalogue  on  Earth  sent  free. 

T.  C,  KLVITT,  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 
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.  20c. 
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4.00 

15c . 

1.00 
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5.00 

$1.50 

8.00 
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2.00 
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2.00 

25c. 

1.25 

15c. 
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BERRY  PLANTS  !i 


arge  stock.  Over  50 


per  JYI  and  up.  Central  Stales  Frait  Grower  Free 
wltn  every  $2 order.  Catalouue  Ftroe:  it  leils  all. 

K.  J.  STAUKL1N.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


RERRY  PLANTS.  Best  varieties,  best  pack- 
DCnll  I  ages  best  plants,  best  prices.  All  kinds. 
Catalogue  free  8LAYAlAKB.lt  &  sUN,  Dover,  Gel. 


SAVE  HOMEY  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberries  a  Specialty.  Three  Farms.  Immense 
stock.  AX o  1  plants.  5«»  best  varieties  strawberry 
low.  We  ship  ail  over  U.  8.  bv  Mail.  Ex.  Ac  Ft  ,  box 
and  packing  free.  Standard  va  rlelies  St"  by  plants  re¬ 
duced  to  fl  50  to  $2.50  per  1000.  Jtnspb'u,  $ 3.75  to  $5, 
looo.  Hlk'by ,  $4.50  to  $6,  looo.  Pres,  of  Miss.  State 
Hort  Society,  after  nls  son  s  personal  inspection  of 
our  stocK.  wires:  ••  1  accept  prices  inane  son  lor  half 
million  plants,  rusa  ft.  via  Chicago"  Whole  bill 
shipped;  last  Nov.,  500  two  by  ft.  7 00  miles ,  all  received 
in  0'iod  condition.  Our '117  c  ttalo.ue  tells  why  1  can 
sell  such  choice  stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O  A.  E.  BALDWIN.  V  St .  Bridgman,  Mich. 


COLLECTION  J. 

One  vine  of  the  New  Ked  Grape.  "  Alice  " . $1.00 

One  vine  eacn  of  Worden.  Brlgnton,  Niagara  and 
Diamond  . .  . GO 


Free,  by  mall,  for  $1.  $1.00 

COLLECTION  K. 

One  vine  each  Agawam,  B-lgbton  &  Delaware  (Reds') 
One  vine  each  Con.  ord,  Moore's  K.  &  Worden  (  Black*) 
One  vine  eacn  Diamond,  Niagara  and  Pockllngtou 
(\\  hlt-s).  Free  by  mail,  for  75  cents. 

Address  M.  U  KiDotE  WAY,  Wabash  City,  Ind. 


Columbian  Raspberry. 

SPECIAL  NOIICE. 

I  have  positive  knowledge  that  other  varieties, 
especl  »lly  ilie  ^buffer  C  do-sal,  aie  being  sola  for  tne 
ColumDlan  4  hereby  caution  growers  to  puicuase 
only  of  tne  origluaior.  or  of  suen  dealers  as  nuy 
direct  from  mo.  1  can  supply  tile  plants  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired  at  reduced  pticas,  and  guarantee  tbe 
very  best  quality.  Seod  for  Descriptive  Circular  and 
Price  List.  These  plants  are  adapted  to  a  warm  as 
wall  as  a  cold  climate. 

J.  T.  l’HOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FARM  ANNUAL  1897 

- Tells  the  plain  truth  about - 

The  BEST  SEEDS  l liat  Grow! 


Hundreds  of  illustrations;  remarkable  XoveKies.  painted  from  nature.  It  is  known  as 

“Tlie  Lending;  American  Seed  Catalogue.’'  IKS' Mailed  FREE  to  all. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SURE 

TO 

GROW 


FRESH 

AN1> 

RELIABLE 


Money  |N  Cucumbers 


Write  to-day,  mention  this  paper,  and  send  4  cents  to  pay  postage  and  I  will  send 
you  a  liberal  package  of  Buckbee’s  Monarch  Cucumber— a  world  boater, 
together  with  my  new  Buyer’s  Seed  Guide,  the  most,  attractive  and 
instructive  seed  and  plant  book  published. 

^  H.W.BUCKBEE,  ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 

..  P.O.Box  545  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


I  I 

Seeds 


from  true  stock.  Kvery  best  and  most  profitable  j 
sort;  grown,  selected,  and  tested  bv  a  market  i 
gardener  who  knows  the  markets  and  market  J 
gardeners'  need*.  If  you  plant  much  or  little1 
—any  crop— plant 

Arlington  TESTED  Seeds. 

You’ll  learn  all  about 
them,  and  much  be¬ 
sides  of  value  to  gard¬ 
eners.  in  Rawson’s 
1897  Seed  Book- 
free.  Look  for  big  ad¬ 
vertisement.  in  issue 
of  March  27. 

W.W.  Rawson&Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Swvvvwwwv WWWVVC 


FARM 


firSalzer’s  Seeds  grow  and  produce!^ 

■if  John  Breider,  Mishfcott,  Wih.,  astonished 
^  the  world  growing  17:1  bu.  of  Salzer’s Silver 
'  King  Barloy  per  aero.  Don’t  you  believe 
,  it?  Just  write  him.  In  order  to  gain,  in 
1897,  100,000  new  customers,  wo  send  on  trial 
lO  DOLLARS’  WORTH  FOR  1 0c. 

I  12  pkgs.  of  now  and  rare  farm  seeds,  includ- 
1  ing  above  Barley,  Toosinte,  Giant  Spurry, 
Sand  Vetch,  “40c.  Wheat,”  etc.,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start,  including  our 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for  1 
10  cents.  Catalog  alone,  6c.  postage. 

Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
potatoes  ($1.50  a  hbl)  in  the  world^ 

35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $1.00 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

WHEELER  &  CO. 

1897  CATALOGUE. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address.  Market  Gardeners,  send 
lor  Market  Gardeners’  Catalo.  ue.  Farmers  In  need 
of  Seeds  of  any  kind,  send  for  catalogue  before  pur¬ 
chasing.  Laaies  intending  to  purchase  Flower  Seeds. 
Rose  Bushes  or  Bulbs,  send  for  our  1*97  Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free.  WHEELER  &  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  so,  send  for  sample  of  BATTLES  CUBAN  GIANT 
ENSILAGE  COHN.  Produces  more  fodder  and  soul) 
CORN  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety.  Eakly, 
sweet  and  NUTRITIOUS.  Seed  grown  in  the  North. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  and  contains  report* 
from  leading  dairymen  Write  to-day. 

FRANK  U.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower.  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

Superior  Quality.  Carefully  Graded. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  etc. 

I  offer  all  standard  varieties.  Introducer  of  the 
PEARL  GOOSEBERRY.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
bruit  Plants  In  United  States. 

ALLKN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TEN 


Million  Strawberry  Plants— 63  varieties.  Free 
oat.  J.  G.  UaKUISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


Enon  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries. 

Fruit  Growers  and  others,  who  contemplate  pur¬ 
chasing  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Vines,  Trees,  etc.,  this 
season,  should  secure  our  1897  Catalogue  (free  to  all 
on  application),  which  consists  of  the  best  obtainable 
for  general  cultivation,  and  at  prices  that  correspond 
with  the  times  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  Address 
S.  J.  LEU. MAN  &  CO.,  Enon,  Clark  County,  Ohio. 

Mention  The  Rubai.  New-Yohkeb. 


1897  Catalogue  SEff 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


Now  York. 

14  Barclay  St. 


CHICAG-Oi 

84  and  88  Randolph  8t. 


SEEDS. 


FREE 

if  you  send  3 
correct  names 

.  and  aildressei 

of  gardeners  or  those  intending  to  buy  seeds,  we  will 
mail  FREE  OCR  NEW  1897  Seed  and  Gardeners’  Guide; 
tells  how  to  MAKE  MONEY  on  a  small  piece  of  land. 
$1  .00  worth  of  Seeds  for  25  Cents.  20  y  ear-  experience. 
JOHN  BAOSOHER,  Jr.,  box  9i2,  Freeport,  Ill, 

WE  SELL  SEEDS 

Ten  full  size  5c.  pkts  of  tested  harden  Seeds — 
your  own  selection— Free  by  mail  25c.  Globe  or 
Flat  Danvers  Onion  Seed  (Unest  strain )  by  mail.  I  lb. 
80c.;  H  lb..  4ac  ;  hi  lb.,  25c.  F  nest  Mix  Sweet  Peas 
(none  better)  lib.  35c  .  ‘v  lb.,  20c  ,  H  lb  ,12c  Cat.  free. 
Order  at  once.  J.  W.  RAMSEY  dt  SON.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEED 


-Southport  Globe  seed  only. 


SEED  DRILLS,  Meekers  Smoothing  Harrow, 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jel.itl  &  Co  .  Southport,  Ct. 


“HCmE”  SEED  DRILL 


ILL* 

all* 

ckly  0 


SentPrepaid  forTrial  1 

QflQTo  Introduce  Kind’s  Seeds,  quickly  I 
— ■*  “will  send  30  regular  Be.  p«p«r»  ^ 
of  King’*  Reed  (Northern,  Grown),  and  an  “acmk  Skkd  ^ 
Drill,”  chargee  prepaid,  all  for  $1  bo.  Further  partial-  t  ~ 
lara  on  application,  T.  J.  KING,  Richmond,  Va. 


WE  LL  BUY  OR  SELL* 

Grass, Clover  orTimothy 

We  clean  them  by  special^  _  _  _  _ 

methods  A  machinery,  and  takeout  every  luna  of  weed 
seea  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds — over-run  the  farm 
— exhaust  It — A  reduce  quantity  A  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean  Write  today  for  free  booklet.  Skki>  Sknsb 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.'R'ffi?.1' 


Seed 

Ex- 


PrinKflfl  f  Invrr  Thomas  McElroy.  European 
UUU13UU  V/IUVU  com.  Merchant.  Mercantile 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St..  N.  Y..  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Leading  dealers 
everywhere  sell 


FERRY’S  SEEDS 


Don’t  risk  the  loss  of  time,  labor  and  ground 
by  plantingseedsof  unknown  qual¬ 
ity.  The  market  is  full  of  cheap, 
unreliable  seeds.  FERRY'S  SEEDS 
are  always  the  best ;  do  not  accept 
any  substitute.  Seed  Annual  Fret. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


CHOICE  «  STRAWBERRIES 

FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 
BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897. 
CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBUKGII,  LESLIE,  Michigan. 


Columbian  Raspberry 


(New).  Hardy  Perpetual 
Rotes.  For  prices  of  pits 
and  cir.  ad.  C.  L.  \  ates,  Nurseryman,  Rochester. N  Y. 


Strawberries 

particulars.  B.  KING.  Tewksbury.  Mass. 


Plants  for  Sale 


,  93  bushels  choice  St-aw- 
berrles  from  ooe-ihlrd 
acre.  Imported  variety.  Desciiptive  Circular  Free. 
M.  VV.  MISENER,  Box  129  East  Walpole.  Mass. 


Strawberries 'S~Se“.‘io1,ce 

per  100  by  mall.  WM.  PERRY.  Cool  epting,  Del. 

CHOICE  STB  YVVBBRRI tCS.  —  Marshall, 
$-»;  Tennessee.  $4 ;  Saunders.  $2;  Warneld,  $l.b0 
per  M.  OLaYTON  L  lie' OU, 

Ellisburg,  Caaiden  County,  N.  J. 


Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Apple.  Leading  and 
)  New  Varieties. 

Everything  choice  for  the  fruit  grower  at  first  cost. 

Oar-catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MYEK  &  SOX,  Brldgevllle,  Bel. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  13 


1 76 


Sweet  and  Sour  Mixed  Apple. 

L.  (S'. Clear  Lake,  Iowa.— Has  there  ever  been 
grown  an  apple,  one  side  sweet  and  the  other 
sour  ?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  was 
accomplished  ? 

Ans. — There  is  really  no  such  thing'  as 
a  variety  of  apple,  or  other  fruit,  so  far 
as  I  know,  that  is  sweet  on  one  side  and 
sour  on  the  other.  However,  there  are 
some  apples  that  are  rather  sour  when 
not  fully  ripe,  that,  afteiwards,  become 
very  mild  in  flavor  or  decidedly  sweet. 
Bentley  is  one  of  this  character,  for  it  is 
mild  subacid  at  gathering'  time,  and 
quite  sweet  before  it  gets  mellow.  Rhode 
Island  Greening  has  the  peculiarity  of 
ripening  rather  unevenly  in  some  rare 
cases — one  part  or  side  getting  ripe  be¬ 
fore  the  other — hence,  having  different 
flavors  in  the  same  specimen.  Other 
varieties  may  do  the  same.  This  has, 
perhaps,  led  to  the  somewhat  misguided 
belief  by  some  as  suggested  by  the  above 
question.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Tar  Paper  on  Peaches  ;  Pruning. 

V.  L.  P.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 1.  Is  tar  paper  in¬ 
jurious  to  young  peach  trees  to  protect  them 
against  borers  ?  2.  Should  two-year-old  peach 

trees  in  the  second  year  after  being  set  out,  be 
pruned,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent?  3.  Could 
native  chestnut  sprouts,  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  be  successfully  grafted  with  scions  of 
Paragon  or  Japan  chestnut? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes  !  I  have  tried  it  to  my 
own  loss.  It  will  injure  apple  or  any 
other  kind  of  tree  that  I  ever  tried  it 
upon.  2.  There  is  wide  variation  as  to 
the  methods  of  pruning  peach  trees,  but 
all  good  peach  orchardists  agree  that 
they  should  be  kept  headed  back  quite 
well.  Trees  set  two  years  ought  to  be 
headed  back  one-third  to  one-half  their 
last  year’s  growth,  and  in  uniform  style, 
so  that  the  tree  will  be  found  headed 
and  not  with  long,  bare  branches  near 
the  trunk.  3.  Yes.  There  are  many 
acres  of  wild  chestnut  sprouts  now 
grafted  to  Paragon,  and  growing  well, 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  Japan  chest¬ 
nuts,  will,  also,  grow  very  well  grafted 
on  our  wild  species.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  REVIEW  OF  THE 
CATALOGUES  OF  1897. 

(Continued  from  February  27.) 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. — A  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  of  64  pages.  This 
old  firm  keeps  a  very  large  assortment 
of  almost  everything  in  the  nursery  line, 
and  can  fill  orders  as  promptly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  as  any  firm  in  the  country.  No 
other  nursery  has  a  larger  stock  of  apple 
and  forest  trees. 

Ellis  Brothers,  Keene,  N.  H. — A  cat¬ 
alogue  of  76  pages.  An  engraving  is 
presented  which  shows  the  beautiful 
hybrids  with  Wichuraiana  produced  by 
Mr.  Manda.  Many  of  these  are  as  double 
as  Clothilde  Soupert.  The  firm  deals  in 
ferns,  geraniums,  palms,  fuchsias,  ver¬ 
benas,  roses,  basket  plants,  hardy  per¬ 
ennials  and  flower  seeds. 

C.  H.  Joosten,  193  Greenwich  Street, 
N.  Y. — Trade  price  list  of  bulbs,  roots 
and  plants.  The  prices  are  very  low. 
Cannas  are  offered  for  $1  per  dozen, 
Gladioli  for  $1  and  upwards  per  hundred, 
mixed  varieties.  The  prices  for  roses, 
rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Clematis 
are  proportionately  low.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  prices  of  Holland-grown 
cabbage  seed. 

Charles  Wright,  Seaford,  Del. — A 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Peachland 
Nurseries — 340  acres  in  fruits.  The  claim 
is  made  that  it  contains  the  largest  trial 
peach  orchard  in  the  world.  Every 
scion,  it  is  said,  is  cut  from  those  trees 
which  show  the  greatest  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  combined  with  fruit  of  the 
largest  size,  highest  color  and  finest 
quality.  The  Mamie  Ross  pe*ch  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  twice  as  large  as,  and  finer  in 
every  way  than  Rivers,  with  which  it 
ripens.  Connet  Early  is  described  as  a 
sister  of  the  Elberta,  ripening  nearly  a 
week  before  Mountain  Rose.  Cannon 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 

for  all  kinds  of 

|Ji|u  Field  and  Carden 

Supplied  in  car- 
'000  -oa$  °*'s’  direct  from  Ca- 


Legal 


nadian  storehouses,  in 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 
der  personal  supervision. 
Guaranteed  quality  and 
.  weight.  Write  for  free  pam 
>  phlet  and  price-list. 

F.  R.  LA  LOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario, 
Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S,  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0.)N.Y. 
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'  Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  PJEItTI LI ZK11S 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

S3f~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings  ”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 

\  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

£  No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  . 
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Protection  for  Farm  Products 

will  be  the  policy  of  the 

McKinley  Administration. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE 
FARMERS’  INTERESTS 

has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers  contain 
more  crop-producing  plant- 
food  for  the  money  invested 
than  any  other  brands. 

Send  postal  for  Bradley’s  American 
Farmer  for  1897. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Augusta,  Ga. 


in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 


THE  BEST 

Seed  Potatoes 


AUCM/GAH  , 
YV  OHDER 


More  Money 

in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

83  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


We  now  import 
Wood  Ashes 

Direct  from  Canada,  col¬ 
lected  by  our  own  employes,  in  the 
hard-wood  districts,  test  them,  and 
ship  them  out  under  our  own 
guarantee  of  strength  and  purity. 
When  you  buy  wood  ashes  or  any 
other  fertilizer,  take  Prof.  Johnson’s 
advice,  and  deal  only  with  concerns 
of  known  responsibility.  Our  twenty- 
five  years  in  business,  our  ample 
capital  and  facilities,  combine  to 
make  our  guarantee  of  value.  Our 
Bowker’s 

BONE  AND  WOOD-ASH  FERTILIZER 

at  $26  per  ton  is  an  excellent  combi¬ 
nation.  Write  for  particulars. 

BOWKFR  fert|L|2er 

uwyyrxLD  company, 
43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 


Canada  Unleached  *»  WT’ 

Hardwood  O  MZ+  JO 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Senp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


1  am  the  originator  of 
this  improved  strain  of 
the  Vineless  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  and  I  will  send  free 
a  full  history  of  it  and 
how  it  was  brought,  to 
its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection  and  bow  to  grow  them  successfully  or  for  10c. 
stamps  I  will  include  a  sample  potato  and  the  stamps 
may  be  deducted  from  the  tlrst  order. 

WILLIAM  T.  SIMPSON,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes-™,c"n;2f;“v'"neB:‘;,e! 

rieties  of  corn  and  oats  that  make  large  yields,  a 
present  for  every  R.  N.-Y.  reader.  Prices  low;  cata¬ 
logue  free.  C.  C.  BRAWLEY,  New  Madison,  O. 


Seed  Potatoes-?"”"  K 

$1  60;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Great  Divide,  $1  25  per 
barrel.  Four  choice  Improved  Large  Yorkshire 
Hoar  Pigs.  LATIMER  BROS.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

are  grown  on  Michigan 
New  Muck  Lands,  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

SEEDSMAN, 

DEO  AT  UR,  MICH., 

Largest  Grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America. 
Write  him  to-day  for  his  handsome  illustrated 
catalogue,  free,  describing  the  best 
newr  and  standard  varieties  of 

Potatoes, Oats,  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds 


Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  in  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN.  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  3,  Burr’s 
No  1  Early,  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Irish  Cobbler,  and 
30  other  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Gold  Coin  Vineless 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Mort¬ 
gage  Lifter  Oats.  Seed 
Corn  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Prices  to  Buit  farmers 
who  are  not  fat-pursed. 
Ill  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE, 
Box  C,  Greenville,  Ohio 


Garden  Seeds  SEED  POTATOES 

High-class  stock.— Carman  No  3.  $1.75  3-bu.  bbl  ;  Car¬ 
man  No  1,  Great  Divide,  Sir  William  and  30  other 
new  early  white  varieties,  $1.25  to  $1  50  bbl.  Lincoln 
and  American  Banner  Oats,  35  cents  10-bushel  lots. 
Russian  Barley.  Japanese  and  Sl'ver  Hull  Buck¬ 
wheat,  special  prices.  Free  Collections  of  Garden 
Seeds  with  every  order  for  potatoes  and  farm  seeds. 
ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO..  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CaaiI  nA#A--‘I™l’r°ved  American,”  2  bu  ,  $1; 
O66U  Ucfla  3  bu..  $'.40:  6  bu..  $2.50;  10  bu  ,  $4. 
New  bags  free.  POTATOES. — Everltt’s  or  Maule's 
”  Early  Thoroughbred,”  bbl.,  3  bushels,  $4;  Carman 
No.  3,  $175.  and  No.  1,  $150  per  barrel,  and  other 
choice  varieties  at  bottom  prices.  Circular  free. 

D.  C.  MCPHERSON  CO.. 

Pine  View  Farm,  Garbutt.  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Carman  No.  3,  $1.75  per  bbl.; 
Carman  No.  1.  American  Wonder.  Great  Divide. 
Freeman.  $1  50  per  bbl.;  Rural  New  Yorker  No  2,  $1.35 
per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Reference:  The 
Bank  of  Holland  Patent.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fair- 
view  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


OfAflYtOn  ^1  /■v  *5  Splendid  Stock. 

W  cl  I  III  a  n  no.  O  Only  *1.25  V  bbl. 

GEO.  K.  HIGB1K  &  CO.,  8eedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


M  I  ^Second-Crop  Seed  Potatoes  make  early 
£H(|  )  kinds  larger  and  earlier.  Be  first,  sure  ! 

New  Queen,  Thorburn,  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  etc.  Prices  very  low.  Free  Pam¬ 
phlet.  JOHN  C.  PEARCE  &  CO., 

430  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  CARMANS. 

Nos.  1  &  3  (Thorburn  Stock.) 

We  want  orders.  Do  you  want  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  '!  We  quote  prices  to  suit  the  times,  One  Tuber, 
Great  early  Thoroughbred  with  each  Bbl.  No.  3  at 
$1.50,  No.  1  at  $1  25.  References  given.  FRASER 
BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  3,  $2  per  barrel;  Carman  No.  1,  Sir 
William.  Great  Divide.  World’s  Fair,  Maggie  Murphy, 
Green  Mountain,  $1.75;  Rutland  Rose,  American 
Wonder,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $1.50;  Monroe 
County  Prize,  $1.25.  Terms,  Cash,  f.  o.  b 

J.  H.  ARBOGAST,  Coral,  Montcalm  Co..  Mich. 


PflT  ATflF<J~For  Karly  and  Late  Potatoes,  out  of 
lUIMIULO  ICO  varieties,  "June  Eating”  and 
“Orphan  ”  are  best.  Catalogue.  Picture  of  World's 
Fair  Exhibit.  History  of  Cbesblre  Swine,  “  Hints  on 
Growing  for  9  cents,”  for  two-cent  stamp. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


U«  I— For  description,  record,  price, 
9  II U  a  I  etc  ,  of  this  new  promising  early 
potato.  Address  R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


orrn  PflT ATflCQ  CARMAN  No.  3,  EARLY  THOROUGHBRED, 

JjLLU  iUIMI  ULu  and  fifty  more  of  the  new  and  best  varieties.  Pure  choice  stc 

®  ^  ■  W  V  frnm  irrAwnr  Wrlt.n  at  cnoo  fnr*  mir  fra  oatalmniu 


No.  1,  $1.25  per  barrel. 


from  the  grower.  Write 
Get  our  prices  before  purchasing. 


Great 
livitle, 

stock,  direct 
at  once  for  our  free  catalogue.  CARMAN 
M.  F.  WEBSTER  &  CO  ,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


FISH  MANURES 

the  most  efficient  of  all  soil  food.  Possess  greatest  crop  producing 
power— prevent  exhaustion  of  soil.  Suitable  for  any  kind  of  crops 
—any  kind  of  soil.  Book  of  description  and  prices  on  application. 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

for  territory  not  already  taken. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Review  of  the  Catalogues 

(CONTINUED.) 

Early  is  described  as  a  free-stone,  ripen¬ 
ing  with  Hale’s  Early  and  not  possess¬ 
ing  its  bad  quality.  Strawberry  plants 
are  a  specialty  of  this  nursery.  An  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  hickory  tree  on  the 
grounds,  over  which  grows  a  grape  vine 
of  unknown  age,  measuring  26  inches  in 
diameter  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. — 
All  of  our  readers  who  cultivate  straw¬ 
berries  should  send  for  this  catalogue, 
because  Mr.  Crawford  is  one  of  our  first 
strawberry  authorities,  and  because  he 
tells  the  exact  truth  as  he  sees  it.  Of 
the  carefully  selected  varieties  which  he 
offers,  he  places  William  Belt  at  the 
head  and  the  Margaret  next.  Brandy¬ 
wine  is  his  choice  for  late.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  also  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
gladiolus. 

P.  D.  Berry,  Dayton,  O.— A  catalogue  of  small 
fruit  plants. 

C.  G.  Williams,  Gustavus,  O. — A  pamphlet  of 
seed  potatoes. 

Mann  ACo.,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. — A  small  cata¬ 
logue  of  garden  seeds. 

A.  J.  McMatii,  Onley,  Va. — A  circular  of  small 
fruits  and  fruit  trees. 

Currie  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Horticul¬ 
tural  Guide  of  80  pages. 

Butler  &  Jewell,  Cromwell,  Conn.— A  circular 
of  small  and  large  fruits. 

Christian  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— A 
catalogue  of  20  pages  of  seeds. 

William  C.  Babcock,  Bridgeman,  Mich. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  24  pages  of  small  fruits. 

J.  A.  Cox,  Canby,  Oregon.— A  catalogue  (16 
pages)  of  large  and  small  fruits. 

Holmes  AMacKubbin,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants. 

Thompson  Sons,  Rio  Vista,  Va.  —  Wholesale 
price-list  of  strawberries,  grapes,  etc. 

Jessamine  Gardens,  Jessamine,  Fla. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  rare  Florida  flowers  and  fruits. 

H.  II.  Arrington,  Summerville,  Ga.— A  catalogue 
of  35  pages  of  farm  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Geo.  J.  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Janesville,  Wis. — Lists 
of  small  and  large  fruits,  seed  potatoes,  etc. 

Downing  &  Morris,  Clinton,  Ind. — Trade  lists  of 
fruit  trees,  small  fruits  and  ornamental  trees. 

W.  N.  Scarf l’,  New  Carlisle,  O. — Hardy  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  seed  potatoes,  oats  and  field  corn. 

Thayer  Fruit  Farms,  Sparta,  Wis.— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits  and  how  best  to  grow  them. 

The  Cottage  Gardens,  Queens,  L.  I. — A  trade 
price  list  of  carnations,  cannas,  geraniums,  etc. 

Alfred  F.  Conard,  West  Grove,  Pa. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  53  jiages  of  roses  and  bedding  plants. 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass. — A  cata¬ 
logue,  35  pages,  of  hardy  ferns,  shrubs,  roses,  etc. 

H.  S.  Smith,  Waterbury  Center,  Vt.— A  pam¬ 
phlet  setting. forth  the  merits  of  the  Joseph  potato. 

S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  Lake  Co.,  O.— A  catalogue  of 
25  pages  of  fruits,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  roses, 
etc. 

Phkbe  J.  Marshall,  Hibernia,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  flower  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants. 

The  C.  A.  Reeser  Company,  Urbana,  O.— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  80  pages  of  bedding  and  greenhouse 
plants. 

Bykr  Brothers,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and  bedding 
plants. 

F.  B.  Mills,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of 
“  bargains  ”  among  seeds,  plants  and  seed  po¬ 
tatoes. 

West  Jersey  Nursery  Company,  Bridgeton,  N. 
J.— Catalogue  of  small  fruits,  large  fruits  and 
ornamental  trees. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  217  Market  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — A  catalogue  of  poultry  and  all  sorts 
of  poultry  supplies. 

S.  F.  Leonard,  153  West  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.— A  catalogue,  80  pages,  of  vegetable, 
farm  and  flower  seeds. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  167  West  Maumee  Street, 
Adrian,  Mich.— Descriptive  trade  list  of  32  pages 
chiefly  of  chrysanthemums. 

W.  W.  Barnard  &  Co.,  10  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill  — A  large-sized  catalogue  (100  pages) 
of  farm  and  garden  seeds  of  all  sorts. 

The  Smith’s  Nursery  Company,  Springfield,  O. 
— A  general  catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 

William  II.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.  —  A  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Glenwood  nurseries  —large  and 
small  fruits,  nuts  and  ornamental  trees. 

William  Elliott  <fe  Sons,  54  Dey  Street,  N.  Y.— 
General  catalogue  of  garden,  field  and  flower 
seeds,  65  pages,  with  several  colored  illustrations. 

The  Steele-Brigqs  Seed  Company,  130  King 
Street  East,  Toronto,  Ontario.— A  beautiful  cata¬ 
logue  of  110  pages  of  farm  and  garden  seeds  of 
all  sorts. 

The  Good  <fc  Reese  Company,  Springfield,  O.— A 
beautiful  catalogue  of  “  floral  treasures”— 104 


pages,  six  colored  pages.  Roses  of  all  kinds  a 
specialty. 

The  Dingee-Conard  Company,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
— A  catalogue  of  120  pages  of  roses— a  specialty 
—shrubs  and  tender  plants.  There  are  five  col¬ 
ored  pages. 

F.  W.  Watson  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. — A  catalogue 
of  root  grafts  and  seedlings.  Apple  seedlings  are 
offered  as  low  as  $2  per  1,000;  apple-root  grafts 
at  $3  per  1 ,000. 

The  Henry  Phillips  Seed  and  Implement  Com¬ 
pany,  115  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  O. — A  catalogue 
(90  pagesjof  seeds,  farm  implements,  fertilizers, 
carriages,  etc. 

E.  M.  Cole,  Pella,  Iowa.  —  A  catalogue  (80 
pages),  of  garden,  farm  and  flower  seeds  with  14 
pages  of  specialties  and  colored  covers  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott,  341  Sixth  Avenue,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa. — A  catalogue  of  irises,  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas,  herbaceous  plants,  Japan  maples, 
hardy  shrubs  and  trees. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  rare  plants — orchids,  ferns,  cycads, 
dracajnas,  greenhouse  plants  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  hardy  perennials. 

W.  F.  Ali.kn,  Jr  ,  Salisbury,  Md.— Mr.  Allen 
offers  $100  for  12  plants  of  any  variety  of  straw¬ 
berry  that  is  as  large,  as  productive  and  of  as 
good  quality  as  the  Glen  Mary. 

Reasoner  Brothers,  Oneco,  Fla.— A  catalogue 
of  the  Royal  Palm  Nurseries.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  largest  collection  of  plants  in  the  South 
for  an  orchard,  the  window,  the  lawn  and  the 
greenhouse. 

J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md. — A  catalogue  of  fruits, 
but  the  catalogue  is  given  chiefly  to  the  different 
classes  and  varieties’of  plums,  with  interesting 
illustrations.  Plums  are  Sir.  Kerr’s  specialty, 
and  there  is  no  better  authority. 

Robert  Buist  Company,  922  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— Garden  Guide  and  Almanac 
of  160  pages.  Buist  Majestic  tomato.  Buist  GraDd 
Prize  Medal  cabbage,  Buist  Early  Morning  Star 
pea,  Buist  Rust-proof  Golden  wax  bean,  etc.,  are 
among  the  colored  illustrations. 

Greening  Brothers,  Monroe  Mich.— A  first- 
class  catalogue  (102  pages)  of  the  plants  raised 
and  offered  for  sale  by  River  Raisin  Valley  Nur¬ 
series,  of  which  there  are  600  acres  Among  the 
colored  illustrations,  are  the  Winter  Banana 
apple,  the  Conratli  black  cap,  the  new  Prolific 
peach  and  the  Burbank  plum. 

Samuel  C.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa. — A  catalogue 
of  ornamental  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  fruit  trees, 
etc.  The  illustrations  of  evergreen  trees  are  the 
best  that  we  have  seen.  We  would  also  direct 
attention  to  the  excellent  portraits  of  the  Dwarf 
Catalpa,  Paulownia  Imperialis,  the  Tree  hydran¬ 
gea,  Paniculata  grandiflora,  the  Tree  wistaria. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. — 
Descriptive  catalogue  of  75  pages  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  evergreens,  hardy  plants, 
and  fruits,  with  colored  illustrations  of  the  Red- 
Flowered  dogwood,  the  Blood-leaved  Japan  maple 
and  the  Japan  snowball,  three  plants  of  the  first 
merit.  We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the 
hints  on  tree-planting  and  pruning,  which  should 
prove  of  material  assistance  to  amateurs. 


Twenty 

Years,*** 

For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  been  telling:  how 
Scott's  Emulsion  overcomes  the 
excessive  waste  of  the  system, 

>  puts  on  flesh,  nourishes  and 
builds  up  the  body,  making:  it 
the  remedy  for  all  wasting:  di¬ 
seases  of  adults  and  children, 
but  it  isn't  possible  for  us  to 
tell  the  story  in  a  mere  stick¬ 
ful  of  newspaper  type. 

We  have  had  prepared  for 
us  by  a  physician  a  little  book, 
telling:  in  easy  words  how  and 
why  Scott's  Emulsion  benefits, 
and  a  postal  card  request  will 
be  enough  to  have  it  sent  to 
you  free*  To-day  would  be  a 
good  time  to  send  for  it. 


SCOTT  Si  BOWNE,  New  Ywrk. 
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9  THE  FENCE  MAN 

9  Makes  Woven  Wire 

9  Fence  that  “Stands 

9  Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

9  CSct  his  new  catalogue. 

▼  tells  all  about  the  Best 
9  Farm  Fence  Made. 
9  Also  Steel  Lawn 


■  N»w  York. 


ARMSTRONG  <*  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

f  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  i 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


|  Chi 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


CONSIDER  THE  COST.  Suppose  the 
building  is  60x25x20.  It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  1 4  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  $1.25  per  gal.— $17.50. 

Or,  four  25-lb.  kegs  of  white  lead,  $6.00; 
five  gals,  pure  linseed  oil,  $2.00  ;  four  cans 
tinting  colors,  80  cts.  ;  *4  pt.  Japan  dryer, 
1 5  cts.  ;  ]/z  pt.  turpentine,  5  cts.  Total, 
$ 9.00 — a  saving  of  $8.50  in  favor  of 
Pure  White  Lead  without  considering 
its  greater  durability.  Examine  the  brand 
(see  list). 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
ors>  an7  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.f  1  Broadway ,  New  York. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  7 6  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Ulazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChlmneyTops,  Encaustic  Side 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime  Plaster, &c 


Here  is  The  List  of  Competitors. 


April  2,  1896,  the  Government  Contest  of  Spraying  Pumps  took  place 
at  Grimsby,  Ont.,  with  expert  judges,  and  the  following  is  their  report 
in  the  order  of  their  standing  : 


“ECLIPSE,”  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

2nd — “Spramotor,”  London. 

3d — “Anderson,”  Aylmer.  Ont. 

4th — “  Pomona,”  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
5th — “Clarks  burg, ’’Clarks  burg, Ont. 


0th — “  Ideal,”  Brantford,  Ont. 

7th — “  EmpireKmg,’‘Loekport,N.Y. 
8th — “Gem,”  Toronto.  Can. 

9th — “  Reid,”  Hamilton,  Can. 

10ih — “Defender,”  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
11th — “  Wilson,”  London,  Ont. 


Consult  your  own  interest  and  send  for  our  catalogue. 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


“  UP-TO-DATE” 


ALL  BRASS. 

817.00  outfit  for  86.00.  Express 
paid.  Will  spray  a  10-acre  orchard 
per  day.  60,000  In  use.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  monev  refunded.  Ill’t’d  Catalogue  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free.  Ag’ts  wanted.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
of  our  agents  are  making  from  85  to  810  per  day. 

I*.  €.  LEWIS  MEL.  CO.,  Box  95  CatakJll,  N.  Y. 


RUMSEY’S 


..NEW.. 
DOUBLE 

CYLINDER  SPRAY  PUMPS  ARE  BEST 

The  large  air  chamber  gives  ample 
storage  for  compressed  air  which  will 
keep  the  spray  going  from  6  to  10  min¬ 
utes  after  the  pumps  are  stopped.  They 
have  agitators  that  agitate.  Metal  valves 
Plungers  easily  removed  for  packing, Ac. 
Anyifarmer  can  do  it.  Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription  and  free  book  on  spraying. 

RUMSEY  &  CO.  Seneca Falls.N.Y. 


Have  uou  read  about  THE  COMET  ( 

SPRAIEJ5? 


Have  you  read  about  THE  COMET  $ 2.60  to  $5.00. 

Beats  them  all. 
Don't  buy  till 
uou  see  them. 

_  _  _  free  cata.A  har¬ 

vest  for  ayts,  write  today.  H.  B.  RUSLER,  Johnstown,  0. 


LEGGETT’S 

#DC°- 

pOV'/D^ 
r  r 


GUH- 


WILL  throw  any  dry 
powder  up  or  down  on 
Trek,  Bush  or  Vine. 

Safe,  as  the  poison 
is  kept  at  a  distance 

Light,  and  easy  to 
work.  No  plaster  or 
water.  Duststworows 
of  potatoes,  wide  or 
narrow',  as  fast  as  a 
man  walks. 

Extension  tubes 
for  orchard  J  work 
with  each. 

Will  treat  100  trees 
per  day. 


Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother’s  Paris  Green 

IT  IS  THE  BEST.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

301  PEARL.  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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CONTRACTION 

completely  overcoming  this  difficulty  In  tin 
construction  of  the  KEYSTONE  PENCE 
That’s  ono  reason  why  it  outlasts  all  others 
Full  particulars  in  our  book  on  fence  con- 
construction— free. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  19  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  111. 


P 

f 


H£5>« 


GOOD  FENCES 

make  and  keep  GOOD  NEIGH  BOltS.  A  still  greater 
gratification  lathe  fact  of  LiflV  COST  of  this  kind 
of  fencing  when  built,  with  our  machines.  A  postal 
will  bring  you  full  information. 

EUREKA  FENCE  COMPANY 

BOX  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martimsville.Q. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  11  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 

TiollyTmIch 


ANDARDWJRE  Fence. 

to  $8.50  for  machines 
to  weave  your  fence 
to  25c.  per  rod. 
Strongest  indorsement. 
Send  for  Illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance 
for  agents  to  sell  fences 
and  machines.  Also  ten¬ 
sion  springs  and  tighteners.  STANDARD  WIRE 
IfENCE  COMPANY,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  the  heaviest,  strongest  and  best  wire 
fence  on  the  market,  write  to  KNOX  fcENCE  CO., 
Lebanon.  N.  J.  Live  Agents  Wanted. 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO  , 


<T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK. O. 


FARMING  DON’T  PAY. 

So  says  Jones,  and  he  resolves  to  become  a  “manu¬ 
facturer.”  He  buys  a  fence  machine,  a  "county 
right,  etc.,  and  starts  in  to  compete  with  steam  and 
capital.  His  neighbor  Smith  invests  same  amount 
in  ‘‘feeders,”  thus  realizing  a  good  price  for  his  crops, 
enriching  his  farm,  and  enabling  him  to  “lift  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  fence  with  Page,  while  Jones  “goes  to 
the  wall. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  13 


The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

TBE  B  U81NE88  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-ln-Ctalef. 

Herbert  W  Collinowood,  Manaping  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s,  6d.,  or  8)4  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  Une. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertiseinents  inserted  on.y  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  ntme  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  13,  1897. 


WE  WANT 

A  chance  to  handle  jour  book  trade.  Our  readers  buy 
thousands  of  books  durinar  the  year.  Why  not  buy 
them  through  Thu  R.  N.-Y.  ?  We  can  save  you  time 
and  money.  Books  are  tools.  New  books  are  con¬ 
stantly  appearing.  We  keep  track  of  them,  and  try 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  advise  you  and  help  make  the  selection. 
Then  we  shall  be  pleased  to  sell  you  the  books  you 
select.  We  waul  your  book  trade.  Write  us  before 
you  buy. 

O 

The  programme  for  the  meeting  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  Horticultural  Society  at  Poughkeepsie,  March 
11  to  12,  is  an  excellent  one.  It  covers  the  ground 
well.  Farmers  who  attend  will  be  sure  to  learn 
something,  and  will,  also,  have  a  chance  to  meet  old 
friends  and  form  new  acquaintances.  Plan  to  attend 
this  meeting  if  you  can  possibly  do  so.  It  will  pay 
you. 

0 

To  our  recent  subscribers,  we  would  say — our  older 
friends  are  well  informed  of  the  fact — that  The  R. 
N  -Y.  offers  to  send  a  small  tuber  of  the  new  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  potato  to  all  subscribers  who  send  us 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  the  postage.  The  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  is  a  seedling  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  from  trials  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  equal  to  its 
parent  in  all  ways,  and  superior  to  it  in  quality  and 
perfection  of  form. 

O 

We  are  selling  a  good  many  copies  of  “  The  New 
Potato  Culture, ”  by  E  S  Carman.  This  little  book 
costs  but  40  cents  in  piper.  It  gives  a  condensed 
account  of  the  long  series  of  experiments  Mr.  Carman 
has  made.  Every  phase  of  the  question,  from  se¬ 
lecting  the  seed  to  cultivating  the  plant,  is  carefully 
considered.  This  book  should  be  in  every  potato 
grower’s  library.  Another  very  useful  little  book  is 
“  A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres,”  by  Fred  Grundy.  This 
costs  only  20  cents,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
useful  printed  friend  to  the  owner  of  a  small  place 
that  we  have. 

© 

The  writer  spent  several  days  of  last  week  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  attending  a  conference  of  negro 
farmers.  He  has  attended  a  good  many  farmers’ 
“institutes”,  but  this  meeting  of  colored  men  was,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  gathering 
he  ever  took  part  in.  In  early  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
we  expect  to  give  an  account  of  this  “conference”, 
and  we  think  that  our  readers  will  be  both  amused 
and  instructed  to  learn  how  the  colored  race  is  slowly 
but  surely  rising  to  a  more  dignified  and  useful  place 
in  agriculture  and  skilled  labor.  “  The  New  black 
man”  is  appearing  at  the  South.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that,  and  he  is  going  to  exert  a  strong 
influence  upon  American  agriculture. 

© 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  letters 
from  those  who  wish  to  know  whether  “skunk  farm¬ 
ing”  is  a  profitable  business.  Some  years  ago,  we  had 
an  account  of  a  farm  in  western  New  York  where 
1,000  or  more  skunk  pelts  were  produced  for  sale  each 
year.  The  business  was  at  that  time  quite  profitable, 
and  we  afterwards  learned  of  a  number  of  other 
similar  farms.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  most  of 
them  have  now  been  given  up.  Their  owners  seemed 
to  make  money,  but  they  could  not  stand  the  opinions 
and  comments  of  neighbors  and  friends.  The  bad 
reputation  of  the  skunk  drove  them  out  of  business. 
A  man  to  make  a  success  of  breeding  any  animal 


must  get  to  pretty  close  quarters  with  his  stock.  A 
poultryman  must  be  half  hen  and  a  dairyman  must 
be  half  cow.  Not  many  men  can  endure  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  beiDg  half  skunk.  The  fact  is  that  a  skunk  is 
a  very  useful  animal — probably  of  more  actual  use  in 
the  world  than  the  cat.  Its  reputation  for  odor  is  so 
bad,  however,  that  it  is  likely  to  ruin  any  attempt  at 
“  skunk  farming”. 

© 

On  page  186,  C.  B.  K.  tells  of  buying  a  purebred 
Guernsey  bull  to  grade  up  his  herd,  and  finding  him 
utterly  worthless  as  a  breeder.  This  is,  certainly,  a 
discouraging  experience.  But  the  question  arises, 
What  should  be  done  about  it?  Granted  that  the 
bull  has  been  properly  kept  and  handled,  should  the 
buyer  who  has  paid  an  extra  price  for  the  animal  for 
a  specific  purpose,  stand  the  loss  ?  The  probability 
is  that  he  has  already  sustained  a  greater  added  loss 
by  the  failure  of  his  plans  than  the  first  cost  of  the 
bull.  Has  the  seller  of  purebred  stock  any  right  to 
sell  an  animal  for  breeding  purposes  unless  he  knows 
that  he  is  fully  capable  of  performing  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him,  or  guaranteeing  that  he  shall  be  all 
right?  No  manufacturer  would  think  of  selling  a 
machine  for  doing  specific  work  without  a  guarantee, 
and  the  law  would  soon  compel  him  to  make  resti¬ 
tution  if  all  were  not  right.  Why  should  not  this 
apply  to  those  who  sell  breeding  stock  ?  It  certainly 
is  to  the  interest  of  breeders  to  make  such  matters 
right,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  price  paid  for  a 
defective  animal,  and  we  believe  that  most  reliable 
breeders  would  gladly  do  so. 

O 

A  few  facts  about  potash.  On  soils  long  in  culti¬ 
vation  that  are  not  inclined  to  clay,  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ment  most  likely  to  be  needed  is  potash.  The  greater 
part  of  this  substance  that  is  voided  by  animals  is 
found  in  the  urine.  For  example,  the  urine  of  the 
horse  contains  1  35  per  cent  of  potash,  while  the  solids 
contain  only  .35  per  cent.  Cattle  urine  contains  five 
times  as  much  potash  as  the  solid  manure.  Sheep 
urine  is  richest  of  all  in  potash.  Comparatively  small 
quantities  of  potash  are  brought  to  the  farm  in  pur¬ 
chased  grain.  Wheat  bran  and  malt  sprouts  are  richer 
in  potash  than  any  other  grains,  with  cotton  seed 
meal  and  linseed  meal  next.  Of  the  whole  grains, 
oats  contain  most  of  this  substance.  Here,  then,  are 
three  facts  :  Potash  is  lacking  in  most  light  soils. 
We  buy  only  small  quantities  of  it  in  grain  and  other 
feed  stuffs.  The  potash  in  manure  is  found  mostly  in 
the  urine,  where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  lost  by  leach¬ 
ing  or  drainage.  These  facts  certainly  show  the 
necessity  of  demanding  a  high  per  cent  of  potash  in 
our  fertilizers.  We  find  large  quantities  of  phosphate 
rock  and  fish  or  cotton  seed  meal  with  enough  kainit 
added  to  give  two  per  cent  of  potash,  sold  in  the 
South  for  cotton  fertilizers.  No  wonder  the  soils  on 
which  this  mixture  has  been  used  year  after  year 
will  not  grow  clover.  Potash  1  Potash  !  !  POTASH  !  1  I 
Don’t  use  a  fertilizer  with  less  than  four  per  cent  of 
it  unless  you  know  that  your  soil  does  not  need  it. 

© 

Some  of  the  papers  have  been  printing  a  remarkable 
collection  of  pictures  said  to  show  the  features  of 
Hon.  James  Wilson  of  Iowa,  our  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  photograph  from  which  our  first- 
page  picture  is  made,  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Wilson  him¬ 
self,  and  is,  therefore,  a  correct  likeness.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and,  for  generations,  his  an¬ 
cestors  have  been  farmers.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Two  years  later,  the  family  moved  to  Iowa 
and  bought  government  land.  Mr.  Wilson  has  lived 
in  Iowa  ever  since.  He  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  14 
children  and,  like  most  men  who  went  West  40  years 
ago,  knows  by  personal  experience  what  toil  and 
privation  mean.  Starting  as  the  teacher  of  a  humble 
country  school,  he  has,  by  thrift  and  good  judgment, 
been  able  to  produce  what  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  stock  farms  in  Iowa.  He  has  served  several 
terms  in  the  Iowa  Legislature,  and  three  terms  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives.  For  the  past  six 
years,  he  has  been  director  of  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station,  and  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College.  Practical  farmer,  experienced 
legislator  and  scientific  student  I  It  seems  to  us  that 
these  are  ideal  qualifications  of  a  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  President 
McKinley  has  made  a  wise  choice  in  selecting  Mr. 
Wilson.  Certainly  a  man  with  such  a  history  must 
realize  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  plain  farmers  of 
the  country.  While,  of  course,  we  understand  that 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  limited, 
it  is  true  that  his  advice  and  suggestion  will  often 
decide  matters  that  are  of  great  importance  to  agri¬ 
culture.  We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  advice  and 
ideas  will  be  business-like  and  practical — and  not 
based  on  theory  or  prejudice  ! 


Seedsmen  are  offering  the  “  Australian  Salt-bush” 
this  season,  and  we  have  received  a  good  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  it.  Some  readers  seem  to  think  that  it 
is  a  dangerous  plant  to  get  rid  of  after  it  once  becomes 
established.  Prof.  S.  W.  Hilgard,  of  California,  who 
was  largely  responsible  for  its  introduction  into  this 
country,  writes  us  as  follows  concerning  it : 

The  Salt-bush  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The  seed  is  quite 
perishable;  the  large  plams,  six  to  eight  feet  across,  are  killed  by 
cutting  the  single  tap  root;  the  young  seedlings  are  abundantly 
produced  around  tDeir  margins,  but  are  killed  by  a  shallow  plow¬ 
ing.  We  are  not  yet  sure  how  much  cold  it  will  stand,  or  how 
well  it  does  in  lands  destitute  of  salts.  Some  of  our  latest  trials 
tend  to  show  that  it  does  well  on  non-salty  sandy  lands;  but  as  a 
rule,  I  do  not  recommend  its  use  where  Alfalfa  or  clover  can 
be  grown.  But  we  do  know  that  it  will  do  finely  on  salt-marsh 
where  the  water  is  not  too  near  the  surface — say,  at  least,  2)4 
feet  below.  The  point  in  its  favor  in  the  arid  region  is  that 
wherever  alkali  exists  in  the  soil,  irrigation  is  not  needed  for  the 
Salt-bush. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Salt-bush  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  will  produce  a  forage  crop,  readily  eaten  by  stock, 
on  “  alkali  ”  lands  which  will  not  sustain  any  other 
crop.  Its  culture  is  rapidly  spreading  in  California — 
chiefly  on  land  waere  Alfalfa  or  grain  will  not  grow. 
It  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  it  will  give  more 
digestible  food  to  the  acre  than  corn  or  clover  in 
sections  where  these  crops  are  at  home.  An  English¬ 
man,  led  by  the  glowing  reports  of  seme  of  our 
American  ensilage  corn  crops,  to  plant  maize  heavily, 
would  surely  be  disappointed.  The  reports  might  be 
true,  yet  the  English  climate  is  better  suited  to  roots 
than  to  corn.  The  chances  are  that  outside  of  its 
mission  of  providing  stock  food  on  land  so  full  of 
alkali  that  other  plants  will  not  grow,  the  Australian 
Salt-bush  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Now,  President  McKinley,  you  are  safely  in  tbe  ebair, 

Before  you  act,  rt  mem  ber  who  it  was  that  put  you  there. 

Without  tbe  aid  of  thousands  who  had  fought  you  oft  before, 
Upon  Defeat's  hard  benches  you’d  be  seated  sad  and  sore. 

These  men  deserted  party,  aud  have  trampled  ’neatb  their  feet 
Politica1  ambitions  that  were  dear  to  them,  and  sweet; 

So,  President  McKinley,  just  remember  where  you  stand, 

And  bold  the  reins  of  government  with  true  and  fearless  hand. 
Spell  People,  and  not  party,  with  your  very  largest  P, 

And  when  it  comes  to  Country,  put  a  lot  of  ink  in  C. 

Don’t  Trust  in  Corporations— let  tbe  farmer  have  bis  share! 

Don’t  trust  alone  in  Tariff,  sir,  to  make  round  places  square. 

Stop  borrowing  of  bankers,  cut  tbe  National  expense, 

The  fraud  appropriation  and  the  salary  immense! 

Stand  up  for  arbitration — let  our  policy  be  peace, 

But  back  up  little  Cuba,  and  hurrah  for  little  Greece  ! 

Call  up  the  foreign  nations  with  their  silver  and  their  gold, 

And  make  them  form  a  ratio  ’twixt  tbe  metals  that  will  hold. 
Stand  up  for  public  morals,  put  some  nitrogen  in  trade, 

Put  cash  in  circulation,  and  your  iuture,  sir,  is  made. 

The  Lord’s  laws  are  never  unlawful. 

Tiie  weigh  of  the  transgressor  is  short. 

“  Help  a  fallen  brother  rise”  by  rising  yourself! 

Soluble  nitrogen  makes  a  fool  of  the  Lima  bean. 

Corn  on  the  hen’s  bones  will  make  a  lame  egg  yield. 

A  white  lie  is  not  a  sterile  lie;  neither  is  a  half  truth. 

How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  cow  in  your  barn  ? 

Wanted,  a  fair  substitute  for  skim-milk  in  the  calf’s  ration. 

A  note  from  Leamington,  Ont.,  states  that  the  peach  buds  are 
dead. 

Don’t  let  a  penny  wise  policy  pound  foolish  ideas  into  your 
head  ! 

The  hack  writer’s  “  breeding  pen  ”  breeds  words  rather  than 
thoughts. 

‘‘The  family  Aim”  is  what  the  conceited  man  would  have  his 
wife  sing. 

You  can’t  strike  a  fair  average  with  high  ideals  and  low 
practices. 

“  Into  each  life  some  reign  must  fall!”  See  that  your  share 
gives  you  the  reins  of  your  own  will. 

Don’t  test  two  quarts  of  bran  against  two  quarts  of  corn  meal 
aDd  tuen  say  that  bran  doesn’t  pay  !  Feed  by  weight! 

The  Rcral  New-Yorker’s  catalogue  review  which  was  begun 
February  27,  is  continued,  in  the  case  of  some  belated  ones,  on 
page  176. 

Rub  some  dry  feed  in  the  little  calf’s  mouth  just  after  feeding. 
It  teaches  him  to  eat  the  feed  and  dries  out  his  mouth  so  that  he 
won’t  suck. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  daily  must  equal  the  sum  of 
all  the  other  food  elements.  Mix  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  your  bal¬ 
anced  ration  1 

The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  people  claim  that  tobacco 
dust  will  destroy  tne  apple-root  plant  louse.  Take  the  earth  from 
the  roots  and  put  in  the  dust. 

Bring  seed  potatoes  out  Into  the  light!  Don’t  let  the  sprouts 
grow  all  bloodless  and  white!  Snort,  green  and  stubby  the 
sprouts  should  be  found,  when  you  are  ready  to  work  up  your 
ground. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  Indiana,  announces  a  new  fungicide  for 
potato  scab.  This  is  formalin,  waich  possesses  advantages  over 
corrosive  sublimate.  Eight  ounces  of  formalin  to  15  gallons  of 
water  make  the  right  bath  for  seed  potatoes. 

A  Maryland  packer  has  been  fined  $100  for  packing  Maryland 
peaches  and  putting  California  laoels  on  toe  cans.  That  strikes 
us  as  about  the  most  foolish  opeialion  a  man  could  do.  It’s  a 
sure  way  of  giving  a  bad  name  to  a  good  thing. 

The  country  is  promised  a  new  tariff  bill  as  soon  as  the  new 
administration  can  get  at  it.  Among  other  things,  it  is  proposed 
to  put  a  duty  on  gypsum  or  land  plaster  imported  from  Nova 
Scotia.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  would  be  a  mistake.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  duty  of  land  plaster  is  to  arrest  ammonia.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  farmers  should  pay  more  for  his  services. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  British  apple  markets 
are  to  the  effect  that  prices  are  considerably  lower  in 
consequence  of  heavy  arrivals.  As  usual,  those 
which  arrived  in  prime  condition  sold  well  at  nearly 
former  prices;  it  was  the  poorer  stock  that  showed  the 
greatest  decline.  The  prices  received  net  all  the  way 
from  75  cents  to  $2  per  barrel,  while  some  shipments 
were  so  poor  as  to  bring  the  shippers  in  debt.  The 
weather  is  unfavorable  to  shipments,  especially  if 
the  fruit  isn’t  hard  and  firm.  Exporters  advise  great 
care  in  packing  and  shipping,  and  some  of  them  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  half  barrels,  especially  for  red  fruit. 
But  even  these  will  not  pay  except  for  a  prime 
quality.  Maine  apples  have  been  bringing  higher 
prices  than  those  from  more  southern  points. 

t  t  X 

A  young  and  progressive  Connecticut  farmer,  with 
an  excellent  farm,  and  a  small  herd  of  well-bred 
Jersey  cows,  within  an  hour  of  this  city  by  express, 
is  having  a  hard  time  to  find  a  market  for  his  cream 
at  a  price  that  will  pay  him  for  his  investment  and 
labor,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit.  He  raises  his  cream 
by  the  Cooley  system,  and  has  been  getting  15  cents 
per  quart  wholesale.  But  a  newly-established  cream¬ 
ery,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  a  good  thing, 
began  selling  “  cream  ”  for  10  cents  and  his  trade  was 
ruined.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  latter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  a  40-quart  can  of  it  made  six 
pounds  of  poor  butter.  From  40  quarts  of  the 
cream  from  the  Cooley  system,  19%  to  20  pounds 
of  butter  were  made.  Still,  the  poor  stuff  has 
crowded  out  the  other  at  a  price  only  50  per  cent 
greater.  The  owner  of  the  Jerseys  has  been  trying 
to  find  a  market  for  his  cream  in  the  city.  The  deal¬ 
ers  give  him  no  hope.  The  ice-cream  makers  either 
have  their  regular  source  of  supply,  or  must  have  one 
so  near  at  hand  that  an  extra  quantity  can  be  had  if 
occasion  arise,  on  an  hour’s  notice.  The  swell  hotels 
and  restaurants  mostly  are  in  about  the  same  position 
as  the  ice-cream  makers.  The  family  butter  trade 
which  was  formerly  followed  on  this  farm,  has  been 
about  killed  by  the  creameries,  that  is,  so  far  as  pay¬ 
ing  prices  are  concerned.  It  seems  like  a  hard  con¬ 
dition,  when  pure  Jersey  cream,  that  shows  such  a 
high  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  must  go  begging  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  I  shall  watch  with  interest  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  for  the  owner  is  determined  to  solve  it 
in  some  way. 

X  X  X 

I  met  a  commission  man,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  reliable  firms  in  the  city,  who  had  been  attend¬ 
ing  as  a  witness  a  lawsuit  brought  by  an  apple 
shipper  against  another  commission  man  who  had 
sold  a  car-load  of  apples.  The  price  returned  did  not 
equal  the  highest  price  quoted  on  the  day  of  sale,  and 
the  shipper  brought  suit  for  the  difference.  The  man 
who  was  subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  had  bought  the 
apples  from  the  receiver.  The  returns  were  all  right 
so  far  as  freight,  commission,  etc.,  were  concerned, 
the  only  contention  being  that  the  apples  should  have 
been  sold  for  full  quoted  prices  on  that  day.  The 
defense  was  that  the  apples  were  frosted  and  scalded, 
hence  were  not  in  condition  to  bring  outside  prices, 
no  matter  how  good  they  might  have  been  on  the 
start.  The  member  of  the  firm  who  bought  the 
apples  testified  to  the  condition  of  the  apples,  as  to 
the  price  paid,  and  that  they  made  no  money  on  them. 
The  price  paid  was  the  same  as  was  returned  to  the 
shipper.  Still  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  Of  course,  this  verdict  will  be  appealed, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  This  sort  of  thing  is  poor 
policy  for  shippers.  If  this  verdict  were  sustained, 
it  would  result  in  driving  out  of  the  commission  busi¬ 
ness  every  reputable  firm,  and  would  leave  only  the 
sharks  and  shysters.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  man  can  be  compelled  to  return  full  prices  for 
damaged  goods,  or  how  any  jury  could  be  led  to  that 
conclusion.  If  the  apples  were  damaged  in  transit, 
the  transportation  company  would  be  the  one  to 
settle,  if  any.  _  F.  H.  v. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  OAT  CROP. 

On  page  625  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  1896,  S.  D.  B. 
solicits  readers  to  give  their  experience  in  growing 
oats.  It  may  be  stated  first,  that,  as  a  rule,  any  soil 
in  a  fair  condition  for  the  successful  growth  of  corn, 
barley,  wheat,  etc.,  is  quite  suitable  for  the  culture 
of  oats  also.  The  unwise  practice  that  has  largely 
prevailed  among  farmers  as  a  class,  and  that  has 
contributed  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  dimin¬ 
ished  yields  of  this  important  product,  has  been 
that  the  oat  crop,  after  all  others  are  occupying 
the  choicest  and  most  productive  portions  of  the 
farm,  is  the  latest  sown  not  only,  but  is  destined 
to  struggle  for  existence  in  soil  least  adapted  to  its 
growth  and  development.  Oats  sown  on  a  seed  bed 
following  a  grass  crop  or  turf  pasture,  seldom  give 


good  results  ;  but  grown  as  one  of  the  crops  of  a 
regular  four- year  rotation,  following  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  seems  the  most  favorable  course  to  pursue. 
After  a  long  experience  in  oat  culture,  it  has  been 
learned  that  early  and  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  possessing  a  fair  degree  of  fertility,  good  clean 
seed  sown  with  a  drill  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per 
acre,  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  soil  is  found  to  work 
in  a  light  and  friable  condition,  are  factors  that  can¬ 
not  be  omitted  if  success  is  to  be  expected. 

It  has,  also,  been  learned  that  no  crop  responds 
more  readily  to  a  moderate  application  of  commercial 
fertilizers  drilled  into  the  soil  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
sown.  After  seeding,  the  ground  should  be  well 
rolled,  thus  firming  the  soil,  inducing  early  growth  of 
the  plants  not  only,  but  it  also  adds  much  to  the  ease 
and  pleasure  in  running  the  binder  at  the  time  of 
harvest.  Care  should  be  taken  that  this  crop  is  not 
allowed  to  become  overripe.  Heavier,  brighter  and 
more  nutritious  grain  is  secured,  and  the  straw  is  made 
more  valuable  and  appetizing  by  harvesting  at  a 
period  when  much  of  the  straw  is,  apparently,  quite 
green  ;  the  precaution  being  taken  not  to  have  tne 
bundles  so  large  as  to  prevent  curing  properly  for 
housing  or  stacking,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Nor  is  it  essential,  as  advocated  by  many,  that  an 
occasional  change  of  seed  is  required  for  best  results. 
And  I  may  state  that,  for  nearly  one-half  century,  I 
have  grown  each  year  continuously — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  year — a  mixture  of  the  same  two  varieties 
of  oats  that  have  gained  for  me  a  fivorable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  grower  of  this  special  crop.  By  reference 
to  memoranda,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  year  1885,  1,623 
bushels  were  grown  from  24  acres  ;  1891,  1  500  bushels 
from  23  acres  ;  1895,  886  bushels  from  18  acres,  etc. 
Of  course,  there  were  other  years  when  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  prevailed  that  the  yields  were  not  so  large, 
and  in  others  much  less.  It  may  be  stated  that,  dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  many  of  the  newer  varieties  of  oats 
that  were  seeking  favors  from  the  farming  public, 
have  been  tested  in  a  small  way,  and  all  have  been 
discarded,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  popular 
variety  that  has  been  tested  the  past  two  years,  that 
now  promises  to  be  worthy  of  continued  cultivation. 

Western  New  York.  irving  d.  cook. 


AT  THE  DOG  SHOW. 

CATERING  TO  THE  CANINES. 

A  magnificent  collection  were  the  dogs  at  the  last 
show.  It  is  said  that  this  exhibition  now  ranks  second 
only  to  those  of  London  among  the  bench  shows  of 
the  world.  It  drew  its  judges  from  far  and  near,  the 
two  most  noted  and  who  judged  the  larger  number 
of  breeds  being  Mr.  Qeo.  Raper  and  Mr.  L.  P.  C. 
Astley,  from  England.  Other  judges  were  from 
Canada,  New  England  and  New  York.  Miss  A.  H. 
Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  judged  many 
shows  at  New  York,  but  was  not  seen  here  last  year, 
was  again  the  judge  of  the  St.  Bernards  and  New¬ 
foundlands.  The  judging  is  very  strict,  and  the  dogs 
must  pass  a  veterinary  examination.  The  competition 
is  so  keen  that  a  dog  must  be  a  good  one  to  win  a 
prize,  and  the  expense  of  exhibiting  is  heavy,  so  that 
fine  animals  are  assured. 

The  number  of  entries  was  upward  of  1,400.  There 
was  an  increased  number  of  some  of  the  new  breeds, 
the  toy  dogs  in  their  glass-inclosed,  silu-upholstered 
houses  being  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before.  The 
old  Newfoundland  breed  has  been  declining  of  recent 
years,  but  some  persistent  admirers  manage  to  keep 
up  the  interest  by  a  few  entries.  Some  of  the  new 
Maltese  Terriers  look  like  miniature  rugs  when  spread 
out.  Some  of  these  and  the  other  small  dogs  that 
might  be  carried  in  one’s  pocket,  are  held  at  high 
prices,  and  attract  attention,  especially  from  the  chil¬ 
dren,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size.  The  breed¬ 
ers  and  exhibitors  of  these  small  dogs  are  largely 
women.  The  noise  made  is  almost  deafening,  and 
the  noisiest  of  the  whole  lot  are  the  little,  but  lively, 
Fox  Terriers. 

One  dog  claimed  the  distinct1' on  of  being  the  only 
dog  that  had  his  teeth  filled  with  gold.  Many  of  the 
dogs  may  be  said  to  belong  to  families,  for  when  a 
breeder  once  chooses  a  name  for  his  kennels,  and  that 
name  is  recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club,  no 
other  breeder  may  use  the  name.  The  dogs  of  many 
breeders  are  usually  shown  under  these  kennel  names. 
For  instance,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  an  extensive 
breeder  of  Collies,  but  his  kennels  are  named  Crag- 
ston,  and  his  dogs  so  entered. 

The  ancient  philosopher  who  innocently  inquired, 
What’s  in  a  name?  might  have  found  considerable 
interest  in  studying  the  names  attached  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  canines.  Last  year,  the  great  dog  of  the  show 
was  the  Great  Dane,  Major  McKinley.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  year  he  comes  in  second  in  his  class  to 
a  dog  with  the  Roman  name  of  Marcus  Antonius 
Among  the  St.  Bernards,  one  is  very  fittingly  named 
Mont  Blanc,  while  others  rejoice  in  such  names  as 
General  Maceo,  Col.  Strong,  Lord  Tennyson,  General 
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Jackson,  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Grover.  Princes  and 
Princesses  are  largely  represented.  The  French  Bull¬ 
dogs  all  have  Frenc  h  names. 

The  latest  novelty  in  canines  is  the  French  Toy 
Bulldog.  He  is  a  miniature  type  of  the  English 
species  except  the  ear,  which  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  ;  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  large  prick  or 
tulip  ear.  Without  this  characteristic,  he  may  re¬ 
semble  specimens  of  other  breeds.  He  should  have 
a  heavy,  thick-set  and  low-swung  body.  The  coat 
should  be  short,  straight  and  glossy  ;  skin  soft  and 
loose,  pronounced  dewlap.  Cheeks  well  rounded  and 
protruding  sideways.  Eyes  low  down  in  skull,  as 
wide  apart  as  possible  ;  nose  large,  broad  and  black  ; 
neck  short,  strong  and  well  arched.  Chest  broad  and 
full.  Ribs  well  rounded.  Feet  med'um  size  ;  compact 
and  finely  set.  Weight  should  not  exceed  25  pounds. 

The  breed  of  greatest  interest  to  farmers  is  the 
Collie,  and  these  were  in  great  numbers  and  attracted 
great  attention.  The  business  of  breeding  dogs  is 
not  so  generally  engaged  in  as  that  of  breeding  other 
live  stock,  but  it  engages  the  attention  of  many  men 
who  make  a  specialty  of  it.  The  judge,  Geo.  Raper, 
is  said  to  have  judged  over  400  000  dogs  during  his 
life.  A  man  must  have  a  great  liking  for  dogs  in 
order  to  succeed.  Many  women  breed  dog3,  especially 
the  toy  dogs.  But  to  engage  in  this  business  to  make 
it  profitable,  one  must  have  first-class  dogs  as  foun¬ 
dation  stock,  and  these  cost  high  prices.  It  would 
be  useless  to  start  with  anything  else,  because  the 
best  sales  are  made  on  the  reputation  of  the  parent 
stock.  Many  of  these  dogs  are  valued  at  hundreds  of 
dollars,  and  it  would  cost  more  to  start  a  good  kennel 
of  any  popular  breed  than  it  would  to  start  a  herd 
of  purebred  swine  or  a  flock  of  the  best  breeds  of 
sheep.  f.  h.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

Chas.  Weight,  of  Seaford,  Del.,  is  an  upright  man  with  a 
downright  good  stock  of  plants  and  trees.  His  catalogue  tells 
the  story. 

The  young  engineer  should  read,  think  and  act.  Reading 
comes  first.  What  shall  be  read?  A  book  called  “The  Young 
Engineer’s  Guidebook”  gives  some  tboueht-starters  on  steam 
engineering.  Published  by  J.  V.  Rohan,  Racine,  Wis. 

The  Standard  Wire  Fence  Co.,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  claims 
to  have  solved  the  wire  fence  problem  by  perfecting  various  im¬ 
provements  in  bracing  postsand  tightening  the  wires.  If  you 
had  their  pamphlet,  you  would,  doubtless,  agree  with  them. 

Ir  you  have  aDy  beans  to  pick,  just  send  a  card  to  Bacon  Mfg. 
Co  ,  9  Lawrence  Street,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  ask  for  a  description 
of  their  bean  picker.  We  have  not  seen  it  in  use,  but  from  the 
fact  that  they  send  a  machine  on  approval,  we  conclude  that  it 
will  do  just  what  they  say  it  will. 

One  who  bad  never  had  his  attention  called  to  the  matter,  would 
hardly  think  that  so  much  less  power  would  be  required  to  push 
a  band  cultivator  or  hoe  with  a  big  wheel  than  with  a  low  one. 
The  big  wheel  does  save  labor.  The  Iron  Age  hoes  all  have  the 
big  wheel.  They  are  made  by  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  102,  Gren- 
loch,  N.  J. 

Freight,  of  course,  enters  into  the  element  of  cost  in  berry 
crates  and  baskets;  but  some  manufacturers  have  better  freight 
rates  than  others.  Then,  too,  if  you  can  get  your  whole  supply 
at  one  place,  there  is  a  saving  of  rates  in  doing  so.  The  Pierce 
Mfg.  Co.,  South  Haven,  Mich.,  issue  a  large,  32-page  catalogue 
that  they  will  send  free  to  inquirers.  Aside  from  giving  you  a 
good  article,  they  may  be  able  to  save  you  money  in  other  ways. 

There  is  no  longer  any  dispute  about  the  advantage  of  spray¬ 
ing  fruits.  The  money  value  of  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again,  but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  tell  just  what  spraying 
apparatus  to  use  for  your  particular  work.  The  catalogues  of 
the  different  houses  making  these  goods,  however,  are  sent  free, 
and  you  can  get  a  pretty  clear  idea  from  them  as  to  just  what 
you  want.  H  B.  Rusler,  Johnstown,  O.,  sends  out  a  catalogue 
containing  valuable  information  on  spraying  aside  from  the 
description  of  his  goods.  His  Comet  is  a  lawn  and  garden  force 
pump,  as  well  as  a  fruit  tree  sprayer. 

Tillage  machines  come  and  go,  but  year  after  year,  the  Acme 
harrow  beads  the  list  as  an  implement  for  fitting  plowed  ground 
for  the  seed  bed.  It  is  one  of  the  first  tools  we  would  buy  if  start¬ 
ing  a  new  farm.  It  is  a  harrow,  crusher  and  leveller  all  com¬ 
bined.  Other  tools  will  dig  deeper  or  tear  the  ground  up  better, 
but  for  its  special  work  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed-bed, 
the  “  Acme  ”  heads  the  list.  No  other  tool  has  so  longdefied  com¬ 
petition  and  held  its  own  against  disk,  spring-tooth  and  spikes. 
That  indicates  m-rit  if  anything  can.  Duane  H.  Nash,  of  Mil 
lington,  N.  J.,  sells  this  harrow.  He  uses  it  on  his  own  farm. 

There  has  always  been  one  trouble  with  the  combination  grain 
and  fertilizer  drills — tne  acting  parts  were  made  of  metal,  and  the 
acids  of  the  fertilizer  would  corrode  the  working  parts  of  the 
feed.  The  Buckeye  steel-frame  combined  graiu  and  fertilizer 
drill  introduces  a  new  feature,  the  working  parts  of  the  feed 
being  made  of  glass.  Glass,  of  course,  is  impervious  to  the  act  on 
of  moisture  and  acids,  and  the  old  troubles  of  rusting,  corroding 
and  clogging  are  avoided.  P.  P.  Mast  <&  Co..  9  Canal  Street, 
Springfield,  O.,  are  the  makers  of  this  drill,  and  while  there  was, 
heretofore,  no  better  drill,  this  feature  gives  it  new  value,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  make  it  more  popular  than  ever  before. 

It  would  take  nearly  a  page  of  The  R  N.-Y.  to  record  all  the 
prizes  recently  won  by  butter  made  in  the  apparatus  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Lots 
of  dairymen  are  still  using  the  good  old  Cooley  system  of  deep 
setting  in  cold  water.  For  years,  this  Cooley  system  was  the 
recognized  standard.  When  mechanical  cream  separation  was 
made  practical,  this  company  was  soon  in  the  field  with  the  U. 
S.  cream  separator,  and  they  have  endeavored  to  make  it  repre¬ 
sent  among  separators  what  the  Cooley  did  among  deep-setting 
cans.  This  firm  also  sells  the  celebrated  Davis  swing  churn  and 
the  Babcock  tester.  We  still  bear  from  farmers  who  are  vic¬ 
timized  by  the  “  Creamery  Shark.”  The  Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Co.  will,  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps,  send  an  80-page  book 
on  creamery  architecture,  which  gives  full  information  about 
building  and  managing  creameries.  It  will  be  sure  poison  for  the 
Creamery  Shark. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

THE  first  National  Congress  of  Moth¬ 
ers,  which  met  in  Washington 
last  month,  was  a  notable  event.  The 
object  of  the  congress  was  to  impress 
upon  all  mothers  the  dignities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  their  position,  and  to 
aid  them  in  their  work.  Among  the 
papers  read  were  discussions  of  heredity, 
moral  education,  the  kindergarten, 
the 'influence  of  music  upon  children, 
and  the  training  of  mothers.  Great  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  manifested,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  so  large  that  daily  over¬ 
flow  meetings  were  held  in  a  second 
hall.  Not  all  the  speakers  were  wives 
and  mothers ;  unmarried  women  and 
masculine  educators  formed  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  speakers.  This  might 
cause  some  jocular  reference  to  the 
proverbial  excellence  of  old  maids’ 
children,  but  most  of  the  spinsters  at 
the  congress  were  prominent  kindergart- 
ners,  and  their  opinions  were  listened  to 
with  concentrated  interest.  Almost  the 
only  address  which  received  adverse 
newspaper  comment  was  one  on  heredity, 
which  declared  that  subservient  and  de¬ 
pendent  mothers  produced  slavish  child¬ 
ren.  The  author  of  the  theory  doesn’t 
tell  us  where  the  autocratic  males  get 
their  inherited  character. 

* 

Aren’t  we  a  little  unjust  in  speak¬ 
ing  generally  of  women’s  inability  to 
manage  money  wisely  ?  When  a  woman 
has  no  regular  allowance,  so  that  she 
never  knows  a  month  beforehand  just 
how  much  she  may  spend,  she  is  very 
likely  to  be  over- lavish  at  one  time, 
and  niggardly  at  another.  Then  we 
blame  her,  because  she  does  not  ap¬ 
portion  it  wisely.  But  when  one  knows 
just  how  much  there  is  to  spend, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  apportioning 
it  properly.  We  know  one  little  10-year- 
old  girl,  who  has  a  tiny — a  very  tiny — 
allowance  of  pocket-money  each  week. 
Out  of  this  she  pays  church  and  Sunday- 
school  dues,  and  the  residue  is  saved  for 
little  gifts  and  indulgences,  for  others 
as  well  as  herself.  She  has  a  tiny  ac¬ 
count  book  in  which  her  expenditures 
are  noted.  A  good  many  older  girls 
might  follow  her  plan  with  advantage  ; 
foolish  indulgences  that  “cost  only  a 
mere  trifle,”  look  vastly  different  in  the 
pages  of  an  account  book.  We  once 
knew  a  woman  who,  whenever  she  spent 
a  dime  or  a  quarter  on  something  really 
unnecessary,  immediately  dropped  an 
equal  sum  in  a  little  savings-bank.  That 
little  bank  became  a  daily  reproach,  it 
filled  up  so  fast,  until  the  owner  be¬ 
came  wiser  by  experience. 


Last  summer,  I  saved  much  washing 
by  having  a  little  pair  of  overalls  for 
my  creeping  baby.  They  were  made  of 
half-worn  gingham,  with  a  bib  front 
and  straps  over  the  shoulders.  They 
can  be  bought  very  cheaply,  however, 
made  of  denim,  like  men’s  wear,  only 
small  sizes.  I  would  slip  them  on  over 
her  dress,  and  set  her  down  to  play  in 
the  yard,  feeling  sure  that  a  moment’s 
work  would  make  her  presentable  if  any 
one  called. 

I  like  outing  or  tennis  flannel  for 
every-day  wear  for  the  little  ones,  as  it 
is  soft,  warm,  washes  easily,  and  re¬ 
quires  little  ironing.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  is  that  much  of  it  fades  in  washing. 
I  usually  select  just  blue  and  white  or 
pink  and  white — this  will  wash  clear 
white  after  a  bit,  while  red  or  several 
colors  together  will  always  look  dingy. 

A  new  pattern  for  bibs  is  star  shaped, 
cut  out  in  the  center  to  fit  the  neck. 
The  point  coming  in  front  is  deeper  than 
the  ones  on  the  shoulders  and  back. 
When  the  points  are  trimmed  around 
with  lace,  they  are  quite  ornamental. 
Another  new  style  in  bibs  is  a  diamond 
with  one  point  cut  off  and  hollowed  out 
to  fit  the  neck. 

A  substitute  for  hemstitching  or 
drawn  work,  is  feather-edge  braid,  such 
as  is  used  in  crocheting — the  plain  braid 
with  little  loops  on  each  edge.  It  is 
sewn  in  between  two  hems,  catching 
each  loop.  It  wears  well  and  looks 
prettier  than  one  would  imagine. 

Fancy  silk  or  cambric  handkerchiefs 
may  be  converted  into  bonnets  for  little 
girls.  They  should  be  just  large  enough, 
so  that  one  side  will  reach  to  bottom  of 
the  ears.  Fold  back  one  side  two  or 
three  inches,  tack  in  place  with  invisible 
stitching.  This  is  for  the  front.  On 
the  opposite  side,  fold  back  the  same 
width,  tack  in  place,  gather  along  the 
fold,  draw  up  gathering  string,  and  one 
has  a  cute  little  crown  at  the  back. 
Fasten  on  some  wide  ties  to  make  a  big 
bow  under  the  chin,  maey  s.  stklson. 


DRESSING  THE  BABIES. 

BEING  on  the  alert  for  new  ideas  in 

_ _ the  line  of  baby  clothing,  I  may 

be  able  to  give  some  hints  to  other 
mothers  who,  like  myself,  have  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  money,  time  and  strength.  In 
making  up  a  baby  outfit,  I  use  Shaker 
flannel  for  shirts,  bands,  pinning  bankets 
and  skirts.  It  comes  in  good  width  and 
quality  at  10  cents  a  yard,  and  will  wear 
and  wash  better  than  all-wool  flannel. 

At  two  months  of  age,  I  put  on  knit 
bands,  keeping  them  on  until  over  a  year 
old,  to  prevent  bowel  trouble  while 
teething.  These  I  knit  of  white  Sax¬ 
ony  ;  a  10-cent  skem  will  knit  one  band. 
Cast  on  about  150  stitches,  knit  seamed, 
’round  and  ’round  like  a  stocking  leg. 
The  bought  bands  are  quite  high-priced. 

Nearly  all  the  every-day  dresses  for 
my  little  girls  are  made  bishop  style. 
They  look  neat,  are  quickly  made  and 
easily  laundered.  The  front  and  back 
are  alike,  with  a  goring  seam  at  each 
side.  The  sleeves  run  up  to  the  neck 
and  are  gathered  in  with  the  dress  to  a 
neck  band,  also  gathered  at  the  wrists. 


A  SIMPLE  DRESS-SKIRT. 

THE  making  of  a  dress-skirt  is  gener¬ 
ally  and  justly  regarded  as  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complex  undertaking.  The 
full  skirt,  necessitating  numerous  small 
or  fewer  large  pieces,  the  lining,  inter¬ 
lining,  binding,  all  mean  much  weary 
cutting  and  adjusting,  as  well  as  sew¬ 
ing.  Where  there  is  a  large  family  of 
girls  to  keep  neatly  clothed,  any  method 
of  simplifying  this  labor  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed.  The  following  has  been  success¬ 
fully  tried,  and  after  the  test  of  a 
season’s  hard  wear,  may  be  pronounced 
satisfactory  : 

The  material  selected  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  skirt  was  a  remnant  of  cloaking 
goods,  54  inches  wide,  of  moderately 
rough  surface  and  of  such  weight  and 
firmness  as  to  require  no  lining  or  inter¬ 
lining.  The  skirt  pattern  which  it  was 
desired  to  use  was  laid  smoothly  on  the 
floor,  its  overlapping  seams  pinned  to¬ 
gether  and  secured  with  small  pins  to 
the  carpet.  The  material  was  then  laid 
upon  the  pattern,  a  middle  fold  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  middle  of  the  front  of 
the  pattern.  The  front  breadth  was 
cut,  leaving  two  large  pieces  suffic¬ 
ient  for  the  back  breadths.  The  remain¬ 
ing  goods  were  then  cut  in  two,  length¬ 
wise  ;  each  piece  made  a  wide  and  a 
narrow  side  gore.  These  gores  were 
laid  in  proper  position  on  the  pattern, 
their  edges  overlapping,  and  secured 
with  pins  to  each  other,  the  lower  edges 
cut  carefully  according  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  pattern.  When  the  cutting 
was  complete,  the  entire  pattern  was 
accurately  reproduced,  although  there 
was  no  attempt  made  to  have  the  seams 
correspond  to  those  indicated  in  the 
pattern. 


The  next  step  was  to  stitch  up  the 
seams.  As  the  material  was  heavy, 
these  were  taken  fully  half  an  inch 
deep.  They  were  then  dampened  and 
pressed,  strips  of  blotting  paper  being 
slipped  under  the  turned  back  edges 
close  to  the  stitching  to  prevent  mark¬ 
ing.  A  row  of  machine  stitching  one- 
quarter  inch  from  the  seam,  was  after¬ 
ward  used  to  hold  each  edge  in  position 
and  keep  the  seam  flat.  This  gives  a 
tailor  finish,  the  stitching  being  done 
from  the  right  side,  and  the  effect  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  “strapped”  seams. 
This,  however,  may  be  dispensed  with 
if  time  be  limited. 

Strong  linen  duck  was  used  to  face 
the  skirt.  A  strip  nine  inches  deep  was 
accurately  fitted  to  the  right  side  of  the 
skirt,  and  stitched  on  with  the  sewing- 
machine.  As  the  material  was  not  so 
heavy  as  to  make  it  clumsy  to  turn  an 
edge,  the  facing  was  then  turned  to  its 
proper  position  and  basted  and  pressed 
at  its  lower  edge.  Strips  of  gum  tissue 
or  gutta  percha,  such  as  is  sold  as  mend¬ 
ing  tissue,  half  an  inch  wide,  were  used 
to  secure  the  top  of  the  facing  to  the 
skirt.  They  were  simply  laid  between 
the  facing  and  the  skirt  about  one-eighth 
inch  below  the  top  edge  of  the  former, 
and  a  hot  flat-iron  fused  all  together. 
Each  seam  was  afteward  sewed  to  the 
facing  at  its  upper  edge  to  give  extra 
security.  It  was  quickly  done,  and  no 
unsightly  stitches  marked  the  line  where 
the  facing  ended. 
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In  cutting  the  skirt,  the  front  and 
side  breadths  were  carried  up  above  the 
waist  line  1)4  inch,  each  piece  being 
widened  out  a  little  at  this  point.  This 
extended  portion  took  the  place  of  the 
belt  or  band  usually  sewed  on  separately. 
A  strong  facing  of  farmer’s  satin  gave  it 
firmness.  This  facing  extended  at  each 
end  about  two  inches  beyond  what  was 
indicated  by  the  waist  measure.  These 
superfluous  ends  were  turned  back,  form¬ 
ing  a  double  belt  or  band  to  which  the 
pleated  back  breadths  of  the  skirt  were 
attached.  The  skirt  kept  its  position 
without  sagging,  and  if  it  slipped  a 
trifle  from  under  the  dress  waist,  or  be¬ 
low  the  belt  worn  with  the  shirt  waist, 
there  was  no  line  of  sewing  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact. 

But  two  lengths  of  goods  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  this  skirt.  Ascertain  the 
length  desired,  and  procure  twice  that 
amount,  allowing  one-quarter  yard  for 
what  is  lost  in  curving  the  lower  edges 
The  saving  in  expense  of  linings  and 
stiffenings  will  balance  the  extra  cost  of 
the  heavier  material,  and  the  time  and 
labor  saved  will  be  appreciated  by  any 
busy  woman  who  has  tried  it. 

Another  advantage  is  the  cleanliness 
of  skirts  made  in  this  way  ;  they  are 
easily  brushed  inside  and  outside,  and 
there  is  no  harborage  for  dust.  A  strong 
pull  will  remove  the  facing  if  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  rip  up  the  skirt,  or  benzine  will 
loosen  it.  Water  has  no  effect  on  it. 

E.  H.  COOPER. 


At  twenty=five 
minutes  after  nine 

in  the  morning,  begin  with  Booth’s  Hyomei,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  “Dry  Air’’  treatment.  Use  the  inhaler  every 
hour  until  bed  time,  then  put  a  few  drops  of 

“  Hyomei  ” 

on  your  pillow.  If  one  day’s  treatment  doesn’t  relieve  your 
Bionchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  or  Cold,  and  if  continued  use 
doesn’t  cure ,  read  the  guarantee  below.  Booth’s  Hyomei 
“CURES  BY  INHALATION.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  COMPANY — WESTERN  DIVISION, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

C.  D,  Law,  Supt  Fort  Waynk,  Ind  ,  Nov.  3,  i8o«. 

Dear  Sir:— In  March  last  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe  catarrhal  cold.  My  right  ear  was 
almost  totally  deaf,  and  the  ringing  in  it  was  exceedingly  annoying.  I  purchased  an  outfit  and  com¬ 
menced  its  use,  continuing  through  the  day  as  1  would  have  opportunity.  About  5  p.  m.  the  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  eustachian  tube  disappeared,  my  hearing  was  fully  restored,  and  I  have  since  had  no 
recurrence,  bmct  then  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  checked  and  cured  bronchial  colds  and  I  have 
no  hesitancy  m  recommending  it.  Very  truly  yours,  Qu  j)#  y .aw 
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Cutnrfi  nfpp  ^  refun<^  ^Le  money  to  all  per- 
dillCCe  sons  purchasing  Booth's  Pocket 

Inhaler  Outfit  a?iywhere  in  the  United  States,  during 
*897 ,  who  -will  say  that  HYOMEI  has  done  them  no 
good,  on  condition  that  they  apply 
direct  to  the  head  office,  23  East  20th  pT>  /Q 

_  Street ,  New  York  City.  ( Signed )  V  ^  C /ffTTW- 

,  Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  resplr*. 

c^eed  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest 
lYu Ktkf  exhaled  slowly  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief 
It  is  nighty  recommended  by  physicians,  clergymen,  and  thousands  who  have  been  helped  and  cured. 

Inhaler  Outfit  Complete,  by  Mail,  $1 ;  (for  foreign  countries  add  4i  00  DostaeeV 
skenticCa°inSsenSH  °f  P°Ck,f,$  lnhaler'  a  bottf,  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper  and  directions  for  using  If  you  are  ftiU 

ExTra  bo’ttles  ofyHvome1rri:  ^  pr°VC  ,hat  Hy°mel  CUres'  Are  «o  contfedSft 

mail  «  cents “  Vonr^r  ,1  ^  U  °r  Bt  dru^,s'5’  5°  cents.  Hyomei  Balm  for  all  skin  diseases,  by 
Mockl5!  '  ,has  «y°meI  °!\can  gct for  V°u  if  y°u  insist-  Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  In 

stock  at  the  leading  wholesale  drug  houses  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  all  leading  business  centers 

Av*.  s.  ci  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO. 


23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 


SIX  MILLION  PEOPLE  VOTED  FOR  HON.  W.  J. 
Bryan.  His  only  book,  “The  First  Battle  Is  now 
ready.  Agents  making  from  $25.00  to  $150  00  per 
week;  the  greatest  seller  of  the  age;  send  for  outfit 
quick.  Beware  of  fraudulent  books. 

W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  Sole  Publishers,  Chicago. 

BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyour&ddresswith  2c  a  tamp  for  Ulus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  IlarneMg 
Co.«  No.  1 0  Church  8t.,  Outgo,  N.  Y. 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

( Stationary ,  Mari  tie, 
and  Locomotive.) 

Mechanical  Drawing 
Electricity 

Architectural  Drawing 
1*1  limbing  Ac  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Surveying  Ac  Mapping 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  References 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 
The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  IMG,  Scranton,  Pa. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS  < 

Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  percent,  saved.  ^ 

Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  200, 
page  atalogue  showing  latest  styles  In  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to 
the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from  „ 

...  .  every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition.  A  br.de.  g  g o 

write to-aay.  Catalogue  Free.  ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  230  Eaat  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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showing',  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  a  weekly  watering  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  will  be  an  advantage. 

2.  The  Lamarque  rose,  a  beautiful 
$\lj  Noisette  variety,  with  large,  white  flow- 
ers  shading  to  sulphur  in  the  center,  is 
a  desirable  climber  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Several  of  the  Passionflowers,  Passiflora 
ccerulea,  blue,  P.  incarnata,  pink,  and 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii,  crimspn,  are  de¬ 
sirable.  The  last  is  a  very  beautiful 
plant,  with  abundant  deep  green  foliage 
and  very  showy  flowers. 

Ipomcea  Pandurata. 


C arryingO verPrimulas;  Forget-me-nots 

J.  K.,  Long  Island. — 1.  Can  primulas  which 
have  just  finished  blooming  for  their  first  season 
be  kept  over  for  blooming  next  year  ?  2.  What 

treatment  do  forget-me-nots  need  ?  I  have  some 
small  plants,  but  all  the  leaves  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  are  dying  off.  These  plants  are  about  eight 
or  nine  months  old.  They  have  been  kept  very 
cool— say,  40  to  55  degrees,  F.  They  have  been 
watered  once  a  day,  are  potted  and  have  not 
been  kept  in  the  sun. 

Ans. — 1.  Nothing  is  gained  by  carry¬ 
ing  primulas  over  for  another  season. 
The  plants  are  very  likely  to  become 
infested  with  red  spider  during  hot 
weather,  and  they  are  usually  ragged- 
looking,  yellow-leaved  specimens  just 
when  you  want  to  make  a  good  show. 
Sow  the  latter  part  of  May  for  early 
winter-blooming  primulas,  and  about 
September  1  for  Easter  plants.  The 
second  sowing  will  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  because  these  plants  dislike  warm 
weather.  2.  The  general  treatment  for 
the  forget-me-not  is  the  same  as  for 
violets  and  pansies.  Your  temperature 
would  appear  to  be  right,  but  if  their 
position  is  very  shady  they  may  have 
been  overwatered,  in  spite  of  their 
liking  for  moisture,  and  this  would 
cause  a  blight  of  the  lower  leaves.  See 
that  they  get  a  good  circulation  of  air, 
and  don’t  be  afraid  of  a  little  sun.  From 
now  on  they  would  be  better  suited  by 
a  cold  frame  than  a  greenhouse. 

Ipomcea  Pandurata  from  Seed. 

IV.  0.  D.,  Bellville,  0.— Where  can  seeds  of  this 
plant  be  obtained  ?  Some  time  ago  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  another  publication  as  a  very  beautiful 
and  desirable  climber ;  “propagation  effected  by 
seeds.”  Prof.  Bailey,  in  The  Nursery  Book,  says 
of  it,  “  Propagated  by  root  cuttings,”  and  two 
catalogues  that  I  have  offer  plants  or  tubers,  but 
in  no  catalogue  at  hand  can  I  find  seeds  of  this 
plant  offered.  The  writer  quoted  above  says: 
“  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  raising  plants  from  seed,  good 
strong  tubers  could  be  obtained.”  But  what  I 
would  like  would  be  “to  go  to  the  trouble”  if  I 
knew  where  to  get  the  seed. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  seeds¬ 
man  offering  this  seed,  though  the 
tuberous  roots  are  often  advertised.  If 
W.  G.  D.  desires  to  experiment  with  the 
seeds  why  not  buy  tubers  and  save  seed 
from  these  plants  ? 

Cosmos;  Vines  for  a  Cool  Greenhouse. 

II.  C.  C.,  Miles,  C'onn. — 1.  When  should  cosmos 
seed  be  started  to  insure  plants  that  will  bloom 
before  frosts  catch  them  in  the  fall  ?  2.  What 
vines  will  succeed  in  a  rather  cool  greenhouse 
during  the  winter  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Sow  the  cosmos  in  April  or 
May ;  earlier  sowing  gains  nothing  m 
earliness  of  bloom.  Then  pot  the  young 
plants  in  8  or  10-inch  pots,  and  plunge 
the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  the  ground,  in 
some  open,  sunny  place.  Be  sure  to  lift 
up  the  pots  once  a  week,  so  as  to  break 
any  roots  that  may  straggle  through  the 
bottom.  This  plan  cramps  the  root 
growth,  and  induces  earlier  blooming 
than  when  unrestricted.  Treat  the 
plants  liberally,  and  pinch  the  outer 
shoots  off  until  the  end  of  J  uly,  to  make 
a  neat,  compact  growth.  Plants  thus 
treated  bloom  earlier  than  those  in  the 


L.  11.  II.,  Newark,  N.  Y.— Will  tbe  hardy  Moon- 
flower  (Ipomcea  pandurata)  if  used  as  a  wall 
cover,  become  a  nuisance  by  spreading  in  a 
lawn,  or  by  sending  out  too  many  of  its  tuber¬ 
ous  roots  ? 

Ans. — We  don’t  think  there  is  much 
danger  of  this.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
bury  the  tubers  deeper  each  year,  until, 
in  an  old  plant,  it  is  almost  a  mining 
operation  to  dig  them  out.  But,  although 
the  vine  itself  spreads  widely,  the  tubers 
seem  to  stay  pretty  much  in  one  place. 
We  hardly  understand  how  L.  R.  B.  will 
use  this  vine  as  a  wall-cover  ;  it  must 
have  something  to  twine  upon,  like  a 
Morning-glory.  It  produces  a  fine  effect 
when  allowed  to  ramble  up  into  the 
branches  of  a  deciduous  tree. 

Ridding  Plants  of  Aphides. 

E.  S.  II.,  Harwinton,  Cona.-How  can  I  clean 
plants  from  plant-lice  ?  I  have  tried  insect  pow¬ 
der  and  cut  tobacco  stems  on  the  earth  unsuc¬ 
cessfully;  my  freesias  and  a  Rose  geranium  are 
badly  infested. 

Ans. — Spray  your  plants  thoroughly 
with  strong,  clear  tobacco  tea,  made 
from  the  stems.  Fumigating  with  to¬ 
bacco  smoke  would  be  all  right  for  the 
Rose  geranium,  but  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  freesias  if  they  are  in 
bloom.  Vaporized  tobacco  extract  is 
another  good  thing,  and  is  less  likely  to 
injure  tender  leaves  or  flowers  than  the 
smoke.  Where  there  are  merely  a  few 
house  plants,  tobacco  stems  laid  on  the 
pots  are  not  likely  to  be  very  efficacious, 
because  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
permeate  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  different 
in  a  greenhouse,  where  they  are  laid  all 
over  the  benches  and  the  heating  pipes. 
Tobacco  dust,  sprinkled  over  the  infested 
portion  of  the  plants,  is  efficacious  but 
unsightly.  Tobacco  in  some  form  is 
always  the  best  cure  for  aphides. 

Aphides  on  Honeysuckle. 

IF.  A.  K.,  Columbus,  O.—ls  there  any  possible 
way  of  completely  conquering  aphides  on  the 
honeysuckle  ?  Our  vines,  about  our  veranda, 
will  have  to  be  removed  unless  these  pests  can 
be  exterminated.  They  infest  the  growing  buds, 
and  are  so  enfolded  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  accomplish  anything  with  spraying. 

Ans. — Mulch  the  ground  well  with  to¬ 
bacco  stems,  and  begin  spraying  in 
early  spring  with  kerosene  emulsion.  If 
the  spraying  begin  before  the  leaf  un¬ 
folds,  you  should  gain  mastery  over  the 
insects.  To  make  the  emulsion,  dissolve 
one  quart  of  soft  soap  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  While  still  boiling  hot, 
add  one  pint  of  kerosene,  and  churn  the 
substances  together  with  a  syringe  or 
small  pump.  Dilute  with  an  equal  pro¬ 
portion  of  water.  The  florists  always 
use  whale-oil  soap  in  their  kerosene 
emulsion,  and  also  in  soap-washes  for 
plants. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Marguerite  centaurea  is  a  very 
attractive  annual,  a  near  relative  of  the 
Sweet  Sultan.  The  feathery  flowers 
are  either  pure  white  or  pale  mauve. 
This  plant  is  much  grown  by  florists  for 
cut  flowers. 


open  border,  and,  if  desired,  when  frost 
comes  some  of  the  pots  may  be  lifted 
and  taken  into  a  cool  room,  where  they 
will  continue  to  bloom  for  some  time. 
In  August,  or  when  the  flower  buds  are 


Early  planting  is  the  great  secret  of 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ia  the  Beat  — Ad v. 


good  sweet  peas,  and  the  seed  should  be 
in  the  ground  the  first  bright  day  that 
the  earth  can  be  worked.  In  this  lati¬ 
tude  the  second  or  third  week  in  March 
is  a  good  time,  so  it  will  be  well  to  de¬ 
cide  on  seed  and  location  without  delay. 

From  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  March  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  most  of  the  summer 
annuals  that  are  started  under  glass, 
including  asters,  Ten- week  stocks,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  etc.  The  florists  sow  these 
in  flats — shallow  wooden  boxes  contain¬ 
ing  about  two  inches  of  soil — and  place 
in  a  temperature  of  50  degrees.  As  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle,  the  little 
plants  are  transplanted  into  flats  con¬ 
taining  three  inches  of  soil,  being  put 
about  one  inch  apart.  These  flats  are 
put  in  a  cold  frame  or  mild  hotbed, 
where  they  do  much  better  than  in  a 
greenhouse. 

Petunias  of  improved  type  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  most  of  the  cata¬ 
logues.  The  Californian  fringed  and 
ruffled  forms  are  an  extraordinary  im¬ 
provement  over  the  older  type,  quite  as 
much  in  richness  of  color  as  in  form. 
Florists  who  raise  petunias  for  sale 
rarely  buy  seed  of  the  singles,  because 
they  seldom  get  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  doubles  from  seed ;  but  the  single 
remainder  is  much  better  in  color  and 
form  than  when  grown  from  single  seed. 
A  double  petunia  can  only  be  propa¬ 
gated  with  absolute  certainty  from  cut¬ 
tings. 

The  best  lamp  -  chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  “  Mac¬ 
beth,”  whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  “pearl 
top”  or  “ pearl  glass.”  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 


Pittsburgh  Pa 

Y01 

JR  1 

Little  1 

Barden. 

“Incomparable”  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  17  types, 
not  mixed.  75c.  Plant  Now. 

Dwarf  early  Cosmo*,  “  Dawn.”  25c. 

“  Vesuvius”  Nasturtium.  Brilliant,  fiery-red,  tall, 25c. 
CATALOG  0*  FUJCR. 

HENRY  A  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA 


ilovSuRARE  flowers 

choice  only.  Ad.  ELLIS  BROS.. 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  tWFREE 


J&.  Buy  Direct 

and  pay  but  one  profit. 
IgHEfflgBSi,  Our  assortment  is  one  ( 

°f  the  best  and  most  1 
complete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  J 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  ! 

Roses,Vines,  J 

Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Rarest  New, Choicest  Old.  V  1 

Send  for  our  cata-  1 

logue  today;  it  tells  it 
i all;  an  elegant  book,  Wr  F v  1 

1 168  pages,  magazine  size,  profusely  ill-' 
ustrated— free.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 

1  »||tf£_  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by 

1  mail  postpaid,  safe  am-1 

|  val  and  satisfaction 

1  guaranteed,  larger  by 

1  exPress  or  treight.  43d 

Year,  32  Greenhouses, 

1  1 ,000  Acres. 

|  THE  STORRS  & 

1  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  346  Painesville,  O. 

New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  our 
IMMENSE  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES,  SHRUB¬ 
BERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUIT,  etc. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER.  We  are 
in  the  market  TO  STAY.  Our  stock  is  WELL 
GROWN  and  PLEASES  US,  aud  we  know  IT 
WILL  PLEASE  YOU.  We  grow  the  very  best 
stock,  and  lots  of  It.  We  send  out  the  best  stock 
only,  and  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

ML.  For  Many  Years 

...  Well-Posted  Buyers  have 

made  our  Nurseries  their 
,wr rQntr— p»%  source  of  supply  for 

New  and  Rare 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  New  Fruit,  and 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 

And  in  consequence,  few  if  any  nurseries 
equal  eurs  for  variety,  quality,  and  extent. 

All  buyers  can  get  from  us  plans  for 
arrangement  of  their  grounds.  Write  for 
our  beautiful  catalogue  and  information. 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREKS, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


100  BEST  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

delivered  free  by  mall,  only  Si.  IOO  best 
evergreens  2  to  5  ft.  delivered  east  of 
Rocky  Mts.,  only  #10.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  price  list  a  50  big 
bar  gains, selections  from  complete 
nursery  stock.  Cash  paid  for  rot¬ 
ting  up  clubs  or  to  salesmen  with 
or  without  experience.  Address 

_ 1  D.  HILL 

VERGREEN  SPCIALIST,  DUNDEE,  ILL. 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

From  six  to  eight  feet  (tkue  blue).  Grafted. 

Large  Specimen  Japan  Maples 
Rare  Evergreens, 

In  large  sizes,  for  immediate  ornamentation. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Tremont Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Three 


Superb 
£  verb  looming 

ROSES 

for  10c. 

1  Snow-white,  1  Deep 
Velvety  Crimson  nml  1 
Lovely  Pink;  will  bloom 
freely  this  summer. 

Large  Flowering 
Chrysan- 

_  -15c 

3  Hagnificent  Flowering  Geraniums,  15c 
3  Clove  Scented  Carnations,  -  15c 

3  Beautiful  Flowering  Begonias,  -  15c 
1  Chrysanthemum,  1  Geranium, 

1  Carnation  and  ■  Begonia,  -  i5c 
6  Packets  Nicest  Sweet  Peas— 6  kinds  15c 
Any  two  of  the  above  sample  offers  sent  postpaid 
for  2.1c.  All  plants  are  strongly  rooted  and  stocky, 
from  2 14  inch  pots,  labeled  with  true  name  and 
warranted  to  reach  you  safely.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  Plants.  Seeds  and  Fruits,  free.  The  Geo.  II.  Mcllen 
Co.,  Innisfullvn  Green  houses,  ltox  71,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


1840  Old  Colony  Nurseries.  1897 

HARDY  SHRUBS,  TREES,  VINES, 

EVERGREENS  and  PERENNIALS. 


FREE  TO  ALL 

Our  ii2  Page  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Roses,  Plants,  Seeds. 
Trees  ai  d  Shrubbery  of  all 
descriptions,  also  containing 
valuable  informa' ion,  Ac  .mail¬ 
ed  Free  to  all  applicants.  We 
have  50  larg-  greenhouses  and 
thirty  acres  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  oftheahove  mentioned 
produc's.  World’s  Fair  medal 
awarded  on  Roses  Address 

NANZ  &  NEUNER, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants  grown 
In  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes  for  planting, 
very  cheap.  Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Beau-  pyupf'UU'UVC  Hardy  and  in  great  assort- 
tlful  “  ’  LlVuUuuIiO  m  e  n  t .  •  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock,  including  Shade  &  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  Pl’ts.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  If  you’re  wise  you’ll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Evergreen,  Wis.(Suc.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  s 
in  America,  Including  all  desirable  noveltle*.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1896  S| 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it.  §| 

ELLWANCER  &.  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  g 
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Money  Going;  Begging;. 

Last  week,  we  gave  the  terms  of  our  subscription  work  from  March  1  to  May  1. 
We  said  that  every  one  who  sent  five  or  more  names  any  week  would  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  of  the  §2  premium  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  first  week  of  the  con¬ 
test  is  just  closed.  Here  are  the  names  of  winners  of  the  first  weekly  premiums  : 

M.  S.  BURT . NEW  YORK. 

I  S.  STEEL . INDIANA. 

WSJ.  MORE . NEW  YORK. 

J.  WHE.AION . NEW  YORK. 

You  will  see  that  there  are  only  four  names,  so  the  other  two  $2  bills  go  begging.  If 
any  other  agent  bad  sent  five  yearly  subscriptions,  or  enough  shorter  ones  to 
equal  five  yearlys,  he  would  get  the  other  $3.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  this  for 
next  week,  and  for  every  other  week  until  May  1.  Remember  that,  besides  the  $2 
you  retain  the  commission  when  sending  the  names,  and  that  each  and  every  name 
counts  for  the  larger  cash  premiums  to  go  out  May  1.  These  premiums  are,  §100. 
§50,  §25,  §15,  §10  and  20  premiums  of  §5.  Any  agent  may  send  in  four  names  with 
§4  and  get  his  own  renewal  free,  and  these  names  will  count  for  the  premiums  if 
he  send  more  names.  Renewals  count  the  same  as  new  names,  four  three-months 
or  two  six-months  count  the  same  as  one  yearly.  Subscriptions  may  be  taken  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  for  75  cents,  and  each  one  will  count  as  three-quarters  of  a 
yearly  for  commission  and  premiums.  Don’t  let  the  §3  go  begging  next  week  ;  you 
may  have  it  if  you  want  it.  THE  RURAL  NE VV-YORKER,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

“AS  OTHERS  SEE  US/’ 


when  like  enough,  Tom  Dick  en  Harry 
wouldn't  call  them  children  wortn 
shucks.” 


One  day  last  week,  I  happened  to  be 
on  a  train  passing  through  southern 
Alabama.  At  some  little  way  station,  a 
man  got  aboard  and  took  the  seat  back 
of  me.  He  was  in  a  talkative  mood  and 
soon  began  what  was,  to  me,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  conversation.  I  am  going  to 
give  a  portion  of  it,  copying  his  words 
as  well  as  I  can  : 

“  Let  me  tell  ye,  stranger,  that  I’ve 
gut  the  finest  fambly  you  ever  seen.  My 
oldest  boy,  he  sorter  takes  back  after 
my  wife’s  great-uncle — B  g  Joe,  they 
called  him  1  He  weighed  over  350,  aad 
this  here  boy  of  mine  he’s  a  young 
whale,  he  is.  I  reckon  we’ll  have  to  cut 
out  a  larger  door  if  he  keeps  layin’  on 
fat.  Now  my  other  boy  he’s  sorter 
pony  built.  He  ain’t  gut  the  heft — but 
when  it  come  to  head — don’t  say  nothin’ ! 
Now,  then,  what  fambly  kin  you  show 
up  ?” 

I  didn’t  purpose  to  let  any  Alabama 
man  beat  me  on  family  quality,  and  the 
car  hadn’t  traveled  its  length  before  I 
was  singing  the  praises  of  the  little  girl 
at  home.  It  is  likely  that  I  pitched  the 
song  in  a  high  key,  for  my  friend 
wagged  his  head  with  a  knowing  smile, 
and  when  I  paused  for  breath,  began  as 
follows  : 

“  Well,  stranger,  me  an’  you  ain’t  not 
unlike  the  man  that  insulted  Queen  Vic¬ 
tory.  This  here  man  he  stood  on  the 
streets  of  London,  an’  along  come  the 
Queen.  He  up  an’  sez  right  out  loud, *  *  I 
thought  Queen  Victory  was  a  handsome 
woman,  but  I’ll  be  dogged  if  my  wife 
ain’t  twict  ez  good  lookin'  as  what  she 
is.  I  wouldn’t  change  pardners  with 
Prince  Albert  fer  no  boot  1  ’  Well,  sar, 
that  set  them  Englishmen  jest  wild,  an’ 
some  drggoned  fool  up  an’  hed  him  ar¬ 
rested  fer  insulting  her  royal  majesty 
the  Queen.  They  drug  him  into  the  room 
where  Queen  Victory  set  on  the  throne, 
an’ she  sez : 

“  1  What  hez  this  here  man  done  ?  ’ 

“  One  of  them  flunkeys  he  up  an’ sez, 

‘  He  insulted  yer  ma  j  isty.’ 

“  ‘  What  did  he  do  ?  ’  sez  the  queen. 

“  Tnen  the  man  he  steps  up  an  sez,  ‘  I 
sed  that  my  wife  was  a  doggoned  site 
prettier  then  what  you  be,  en  now  ez  I 
git  closer  to  ye,  I’ve  gut,  fer  the  sake  o’ 
truth,  to  make  it  stronger’n  I  done  afore. 
My  wife  kin  double  ye  fer  looks,  yer 
majesty,  en  that’s  honest  !’ 

*•  Now  Q  leen  Victory  she  j  sst  laughed 
tell  the  throne  shuck.  ‘Way’  sez  she 
‘I  respect  ye  fer  standin’  up  fer  your 
wife — I’ll  guarantee  my  husband  would 
say  the  same  in  regards  to  your  wife,  an’ 
ez  fer  you,  why  I  wouldn’t  give  my  hus¬ 
band  fer  three  of  ye  !’ 

“  The  tale  goes  on  to  state  how  that 
man  stayed  an’  tuck  supper  with  the 
Queen.  The  pint  is  that  their  aint  no 
crow  ser  black  ez  what  batches  out  ’o 
my  eggs.  Here’s  me  an’  you  crackin’ 
up  our  famblys  to  the  gold  standard 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  will  quickly 
relieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Throat 
Diseases.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— Adv. 


As  I  rode  on,  that  thought  went  turn¬ 
ing  over  in  my  mind  in  time  with  the 
noise  of  the  car  wheels.  I  guess  it  is 
true  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  valuatioa  prompted 
by  interest  in  an  object  and  that  formed 
by  disinterested  parties.  Very  likely 
the  things  that  I  call  “  cunning  ”  in  my 
baby  might  lead  to  a  spanking  at  the 
hands  of  others  who  know  her  only  as 
one  of  the  many  little  human  cells  or 
bacteria  that  are  spreading  humanity 
through  the  world.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  same  thing  bolds  good  of  papers 
or  books  or  other  forms  of  property.  We 
might  work  hard  some  ween  and  get 
out  what  we  call  a  fine  issue  of  The  R 
N.-Y.  We  migat  go  around  mentally 
patting  ourselves  on  the  back.  All  at 
once  some  cynic  appears  upon  the  scene 
and  says : 

“  Pooh !  Your  old  paper  isn't  worth  25 
cents  a  year  /” 

A  man  might  say  that  and  be  honest 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


great  many  people 
look  healthy  aad 
are  not.  There  are 
many  forms  of 
sickness  which 
leave  an  outward 
semblance  of 
health.  This  ficti¬ 
tious  health  is  like 
a  bubble  that 
bursts  at  a  touch. 
It  is  like  an  empty 
egg  shell  that  the 
slightest  pressure 
will  crush.  The 

*trtslde  of  the  body  may  look  all  right  long 
after  disease  has  begun  its  dreadful  work 
inside.  If  a  man  looks  well  and  doesn’t 
feel  well,  he  had  better  be  governed  by  the 
feeling  not  by  the  looks.  A  great  many  ap¬ 
parently  strong  and  vigorous  men  collapse 
suddenly.  They  have  what  is  known  as  ner¬ 
vous  prostration.  They  go  along  persist¬ 
ently,  day  after  day,  working  hard  ana  think¬ 
ing  hard,  apparently  healthy,  and  some  day 
they  go  home  and  go  to  bea  and  don’t  get 
up  again.  The  trouble  didn’t  all  come  at 
once.  It  came  on  gradually.  A  strong  man 
can  live  on  his  nerves  and  his  health  for  a 
long  time  without  apparent  injury,  but  it 
isn’t  a  safe  thing  to  do.  Whenever  there  is 
nervousness,  or  insomnia,  or  undue  fatigue 
from  ordinary  work,  when  irritability  takes 
the  place  of  contentment,  when  a  man 
“isnk  sick  but  doesn’t  feel  quite  well” — 
then  is  the  time  he  should  begin  to  take 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It 
is  the  best  tonic  medicine  and  nerve  food, 
or  invigorator  in  the  world.  It  assists  di¬ 
gestion,  increases  the  appetite,  promotes 
thorough  assimilation  of  the  food,  purifies 
the  blood  and  adds  to  it  the  life-giving  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  needed  to  feed  the  starved 
nerves.  It  puts  the  whole  body  into  perfect 
tune,  and  stimulates  each  organ  to  do  the 
work  for  which  it  was  intended.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  been  brought  back 
to  happiness  and  vigorous  health.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  been  cured  of  most 
serious  sickness  by  this  wonderful  med¬ 
icine.  Druggists  sell  it 

Send  21  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  for  mailing  only,  and  re¬ 
ceive  free  a  copy  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  great  thousand  page 
book,  “  Common  Sense  Med¬ 
ical  Adviser,”  in  paper  cov¬ 
ers,  or  send  40  cents  for  post, 
age  and  extra  cost  of  binding 
and  get  it  in  cloth.  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

-Teg-  1  ■«*■-■»  w 


WRITE  TO-DAY 

for  circulars  and  testi¬ 
monials  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  'ence  on  earth. 
Weaver,  $3;  stretchers,  S3 
per  100.  Agents  Wanted. 
T.  J.  Andre,  Wauseon,  0 


De  Laval  Made  Butter 
Always  Stands  First. 

The  butter  competitive  awards,  constituting 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Annual  C  mventtou  of  tit--  National  Butte-maker's 
Association,  at  Owaionna,  Mina.,  t  ,e  oast  we-k, 
atra  n  point  the  wav  to  a.l  seeking  highest  quality 
in  out  ,er  producion 

The  Gold  Medal  or  first  prize  was  won  by 
H.  N.  Milt  r,  Randall,  Iowa,  who  was  also  the 
winner  of  the  fiist  award  at  tne  recent  Iowa 
Staie  D  airymen’s  As-ociati-n  meeiin/,  Ma*shall- 
town,  Iowa  The  si  ver  Metal  or  s  eond  priz** 
was  awarded  to  G.  H.  L  tiled-id,  Sa-’auuah  III. 
Tne  Silver  Cnp  for  Minnesota  Sta-e  rntrus 
was  won  by  C  Simerao,  Owaionna,  Minn  A  1 
of  th- se  Mice  ssful  exoibits  w.-re  -Aloua”  De 
Laval  made  butter,  as  has  likewise  almost  in¬ 
variant  been  the  case  in  previous  y-ars,  tne 
Gold  Medal  winner  a  vear  ago  being  Thomas  E. 
Milton  of  the  Milton  D  il*-y  C  j.,  St.  Paul,  Mtnu. 

A  review  of  the  seeing  of  a.l  lire  batter  ex- 
bitvts  at  Owatonna,  in  lu  ing  al  makes  and 
svst  >ms,  snows  mat  of  all  exmblts  scoring  96  or 
or  above.  f<5  per  cent  were  De  Liv.,1  made,  and 
tnat  a' I  exhibits  scoring  97  and  above  were  of  De 
Laval  make  only. 

The  honor  scoring  record  of  De  Laval  made 
butt*  r  the  past  three  years  has  been  a  most 
m  arve  ous  one  the  world  over.  Atm'  st  wituout 
exception  all  comoe’iuve  butter  ma*n  priz-s, 
at  every  Exposition,  Pair  or  Dairy  in- n’s  Meeting, 
whether  iot-rnat  oual.  National,  State  or  Dis¬ 
trict — both  Creamery  and  Dairy — cave  gone  t> 
De  Laval  “  Alona  ”  or  “  Baby  ”  separator  users. 

Tne  use  of  -‘Apia”  and  ••  Baby”  separators 
docs  not  necessarily  insure  the  making  of  g<  od 
butter,  but  it  does  insure  the  e  earn  going  to  tne 
ripening  rorm  in  the  rest  possui  e  condition  for 
perfect  butter  making.  aDd  ia  b  tier  condition 
in  various  respects  tuan  is  oiherwise  attainable. 
Under  exactly  ills  same  conditions  of  making, 
“  Alpha”  made  butt**rwili  invariab  y  score  from 
til  t-oe  to  thirty  points  Higher  than  butter  made 
with  any  other  separator  or  creaming  system 

The  superiority  of  “Aipna”  aud  --Babv” 
made  butter  has  now  b-en  so  broadly  and 
thor  Highly  established  as  to  be  universally 
recognized  bv  a  1  familiar  with  the  facts  in  such 
respect,  and  must  in  future  prove  even  a  greater 
fa-tor  in  butter  markets  than  heretofore. 

If  you  would  know  why  '•  Alpha  ”  and  “Baby” 
made  butter  Is  superior  to  tbit  produc-d  in 
any  other  way.  send  for  Creamery  catalogue 
No.  50u  or  “  Dairy  ”  catalogue  No.  246. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  71  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


qdq  AV^AUT0M--C 

^ I  II  |  S  Spraying  Nozzles. 

Send  forCir.  John  J.  McGowen,  Forest  Home.  N.  Y. 


Beans!  Beans!  Beans! 


The  First  and  Only 

PRACTICAL 

BEAN  PICKER 

For  Farm  and  Ware¬ 
house  Use. 

Maehines-enton  approval 
bend  for  Circular. 

BACON  M’K’G  CO., 

9  Lawrence  St., 

Pontiac,  Mich. 


SELF-LOCKING 

HAND  POTATO  PLANTERS 

Plants  three  Acres  Per  Day. 

OLfc 
STICK 
HANDLE 
planter 

The 

"PINGWCE" 

6C.tr  •  LOCKIN6 
HAND 

POTATO  PtANTl 


The’’?^ 

'EUREKA 

StU*  COCKIN6 

hand  potato  planter 
Works  better  and  three  times  faster  tnan  the  he 
“KUREKi.”  #1. 25;  “P1NGIIF.E,”  #1.0 

GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO.,  Greenville,  Mic 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 


Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  be  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Watch 
Given  Away. 

A  PREMIUM  WATCH  THAT 
BREAKS  THE  RECORD. 


A  GOLD  CHAIN,  TOO. 


Read  Carefully  our  Offer  Below: 

We  have  tried  so  many  cheap  watches, 
and  found  them  unsatisfactory,  that  we 
had  about  concluded  to  give  it  up.  and 
use  no  more  of  the  low-priced  watches 
for  any  purpose.  We  were,  however, 
induced  by  a  friend  to  consider  just  one 
more,  and  we  are  frank  to  say  that  we 
were  agreeably  surprised.  We  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
watches  ever  made.  It  is  a  stem-winder 
and  stem-setter,  having  all  the  modern 
appliances  known  to  the  watchmaker’s 


art.  The  case  is  solid  nickel.  It  is  made 
on  the  celebrated  thin-model  plan.  This 
is  not  a  small  clock,  commonly  called  a 
watch,  but  a  highly-jeweled,  nickel 
movement,  made  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  watch  manufacturers  in 
America,  and  fully  guaranteed.  Each 
watch  has  been  thoroughly  ad  j  usted,  and 
will  be  sent  in  perfect  running  order. 


HOW  TO  CET  IT. 

We  will  send  this  watch,  postpaid,  for 
a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscriptions 
to  The  Rubal  New-Yorker  at  §1  each, 
or  we  will  mail  it  to  you,  postpaid,  for 
§2  50.  There  is  no  need  to  be  longer 
without  a  watch  that  will  keep  just  as 
good  time  as  any  in  your  neighborhood. 
Make  five  neighbors  a  call  right  away 
to-day.  Send  us  their  names  and  §1  for 
each,  and  you  will  get  the  watch  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  If  your  neighbors  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  they  may  have  the  dollar  back, 
and  if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied, 
send  back  the  watch,  and  we  will  pay 
you  for  your  time  in  cash.  To  make  this 
offer  a  little  attractive,  we  will  send  a 
landsome  rolled  gold  chain,  warranted 
i'or  10  years,  and  worth  §3,  with  the  first 
order  received,  and  with  every  tenth 
order  received  before  May  1. 

Who  will  be  first? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


E  MADE 

T  YOURSELF 

almost  as  cheaply  as  common 
whitewash.  More  serviceable  than  many  ready  mixed 
paints.  White  or  colors.  For  inside  or  outside,  smooth 
or  rough  boards,  plaster,  brick  or  stone.  Formula  $  1. 
Particulars  free.  C.  H.  RIETH,  Carbondale,  III. 


HOM 

MAKE  I 


jurebred  B..  W.  and  Buff  P.  Rocks;  Buff&  Br.  Leg.; 

L.  &  D.  Brah. :  Mol.  &  Buff  Wyan.j  Min. ;  Hamburgs, 
Eggs,  16,  il;  40,  Si.  ii.  MOHR,  Quaaertown,  Pa. 


SALE  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Holstein- Friesian  Stock! 

THE  ENTIRE  HERD,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
Cows,  one  Bull  and  several  Calves,  owned  by  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  will  be  sold  at  Public  Auction  on  the 
County  Almshouse  Farm,  at  Delni,  N.  on  Tuesday, 
March  16.  1897,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
GEOItUK  IS.  SMITH, 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor. 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

about  it.  We  have  decided,  therefore, 
to  avoid  bragging  about  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
We  shall  tell  you,  from  time  to  time, 
what  we  hope  to  do  and  what  we  would 
like  to  do,  but  when  it  comes  to  making 
claims  about  the  paper — we  shall  think 
them  but  keep  them  out  of  print. 

And  now  we  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  note  : 

Of  course,  I  want  The  R.  N  *Y.  until  I  am  dead, 
and  then  I  hope  that  my  boys  will  kriow  enough 
to  want  it.  f.  w.  Rogers. 

51  ass. 

That’s  fair.  We  surely  hope  that  those 
boys  will  turn  out  to  be  chips  off  the 
good  old  block.  And  here’s  another 
man  from  Missouri : 

I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  since  1881,  minus  one 
year.  That  loss  was  ot  e  of  the  greatest  since  I 
came  here  in  that  year.  I  missed  The  R.  N.-Y. 
oh,  so  much!  It  seems  as  though  it  were  part 
and  parcel  of  our  existence.  All  eagerly  scan 
its  pages,  and  it  has  always  something  fresh, 
something  new,  something  “  just  what  we  wanted 
to  know.”  w.  M.  CARR. 

Now,  if  these  men  insist  on  sending  us 
such  opinions,  we  can’t  stop  them — we- 
don’t  want  to,  for  we  believe  that  they 
are  sincere.  We  will  stand  right  back 
and  let  them  do  the  talking.  Q  leen  Vic¬ 
toria  would  have  blushed  with  pleasure 
if  the  man  had  said,  “  You  beat  my  wife 
all  to  pieces — and  that’s  honest  I  ”  Such 
pi-aise  would  be  worth  something.  Such 
comments  as  those  we  have  quoted  are 
“worth  something,”  too,  because  they 
are  honest.  If  you  are  an  old  reader, 
we  want  you  with  us  another  year.  If 
this  issue  comes  to  you  as  a  sample  copy, 
we  want  you  to  stay  with  us.  We  want 
you  to  be  as  honest  with  us  as  the  man 
was  with  Queen  Victoria,  and  we  will  be 
equally  honest  with  you. 

One  thing  more.  We  leant  your  book 
trade.  We  are  prepared  to  advise  you 
as  to  suitable  books  for  any  line  of 
work,  and  we  will  get  the  books  for 
you.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
many  excellent  rural  books  are  being 
published.  Every  line  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions  will  soon  be  covered.  Tell  us 
what  you  want.  We  can  help  you. 

Here  are  some  excellent  new  books  : 

Price. 

The  Forcing  Book.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey . $1  00 

Tbe  Soil.  Prof  F.  H.  King .  1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening.  Prof.  S.  B.  Green .  1 .25 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff.  1 .25 

Tde  Turkey  Book .  .  1  00 

Handbook  for  Farmers  ana  Dairymen,  Prof. 

F.  W.  Woll .  1.50 

Vegetable  Growing  in  the  South,  Prof.  P.  H. 

Rolfs .  1.25 

These  are  new  books  and  all  are  worth 
having.  We  shall  talk  more  about  them 
later.  In  the  meantime,  write  us  about 
any  book  you  need. 

“now  Plants  Grow.” 

There  is  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable 
work  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  a  good  student  of  agriculture 
can  get  along  without  that  book,  yet 
some  of  them  are  trying  to  do  so.  The 
price  is  $3.  _ 


MARKETS. 

8ATURDAT.  March  6,  1897. 

BUTTER— NBW. 


Oreamary,  Western,  extra*  . 19  @— 

Western,  (lists .  17  @18 

Western,  seoonda . 15  @16 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

June  extras . —  @— 

State,  fancy . IS  @18% 

Common  to  prime . 13  @17 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tabs,  fancy . 18  @— 

Firsts . 12  @'6 

Pacends . 12  @2)4 

Half  tabs,  fsney . ]4)4@]5 

Half  tubs.  0-»t« . 13  @  3 )4 

Ha  f  taos,  fa  1  made . 1 4  V6  §>  1  o 

Taos,  third* . 10  @11 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 12 )4  ?14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Weoern  dairy,  firsts . —  @— 

Beoonds . . .  .  . —  @— 

Thirds . —  @— 

Faotory,  fanoy . 12  @— 

Faotory,  firsts . 10)4@11 

Factory,  seconds  .  9  &'0 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  8 

Rolls,  fresh .  8  @12 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected. per  dot  14  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  13  @  13)4 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  13  @  13)4 

8tate  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  —  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  12t4@  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered  prims.... .  12)4  @  — 

Western  refrigerator,  choice,  oer  case..  —  @  — 

w ogtern  refrigerator,  p  jo- to  good .  —  @  — 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  oase . 3  00  @3  30 

FRUITS — GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . l  12@1  50 

8pitzenberg.  per  bbl . 1  25@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  J5 

King,  per  bbl  .  . 1  (0@2  12 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . . . .....i  00@2  50 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . .  -  @  — 


Near  try.  Often  W&de  and  titfnHWJn,  pgr  bol-1  00@  — 


Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  — @  — 


Fancy,  per  bbl . 5  50@6  00 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  03@5  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  60 

Per  crate .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  e-ate  .  1  00@1  15 

Jersey,  per  bb' . 3  0u@3  bU 

Grapes. West’n  N.V.. Catawba,  persmallbkt.  12®  16 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Conco  d,  per  small  basket.  8@  10 

Oranges  Florida,  per  box . 3  0  @5  00 

Call fo  n la  navels,  per  box  ...  . t  ■  0 *3  7j 

Tangerines.  Fla.,  per  box . 5  00@8  00 

Mandarins,  F'a..  per  box . 3  00@6  0l> 

G’ane  f-nlt,  oer  box  . 6  00@12  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  25@  50 

jo  bAit — paEsn  B.D. 

Veal*,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb —  8)4@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7>4@  8 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  5 7 

Small,  per  lb .  4)4  @  5 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Grassers....  .  —  @  — 

Poring 'arnbs,  each . 3  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10-25  lbs.  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Fork,  country  dresseo,  10  to  2t  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)4 

6"  to  oO  lbs.,  oer  lb.  .  £)4@  6 

80  to  '20  lbs  .  per  lb  .  4^@  bX 

126  lbs  and  up.  per  lb . . .  394  @  4L, 

Tenderloins  oer  eound .  15  @  16 

l>KKSSKI>  POULTRY. 

Turkovs,  mixed,  fr^sh  killed  per  lb....  1114®  12)4 

Hens,  f  oz°n.  pe-  lb .  13)4®  14 

Young.  s*-l“Cted  hons .  12  @  13 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

O  d  toms,  per  lb .  10  ®  — 

Springe  okens.  Phil.,  selected,  oer  lb. ..  13  @  — 

Philadointia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  10  @  '2 

State  A  P->nn..  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  9'4®  lO^ 

Jersey,  prime,  per  In . .  9)$@  10)s 

Weste-n.  dry-picked  prime  .  8  @  9 

Western,  dry-  teked,  inferior .  f)4@  7t4 

Wester"  scalded .  8  @  8)4 

Broilers.  Philadelphia  winter,  per  lb....  16  ©  13 

Fow>s  Wesie-n. dry-olcseG.  choice .  9  @  — 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  oer  lb.  n  @  9)4 

Old  cooks,  eer  lb  .  6)4®  8 

Soring  ducks,  Del.  A  Md..  fancy,  per  lb..  —  @  — 

Spring  dunks.  I.  I  .  oer  lb  . —  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Western  fancy,  per  lb. .. .  12  @  13 

Soring  docks  fa  r  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese.  Maryland,  oer  lb .  —  @  — 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

F  oze*.  per  lb .  6  @  10 

Capons.  Pblla  ,  'aree,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Medium,  per  lb  .  12  @  13 

Sm- II  and  mlx“d  weight,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

8quabs.  tame  white,  per  doz . 2  60  @2  75 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  oer  doz . 1  60  @1  76 

POULTRY— LfVH. 

Chicken*,  local,  w  lb .  7  @  7)4 

West,  rn  per  lb  .  7  @  — 

Southern,  ptr  lb .  7  @  — 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  7>4®  8 

Western,  per  lb . . .  7*4@  8 

Southern,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  414  @  5 

Turkavs.  m'Ted.  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  85 

Southern  oer  pair .  60  @  60 

Geese,  fattened  per  pair . 1  60  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  60 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old.  oer  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Is’and.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine  nebron,  per  sack . 1  li@  — 

State,  per  181  lbs .  8’@1  00 

Jersey,  per  sack .  . 1  00@1  lb 

Jers-v.  oe-  bbl  ..  .  .  96@]  00 

Hon  Ron  Rose,  per  bbl .  1  f0@i  65 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 6  '0@6  50 

No.  2 . 3  5J@4  CO 

Sweets  Va.,  vellow.  per  bbl  .  — @  - 

Jersey,  yellow,  oer  d.  h.  bbl .  75@1  CO 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  2o@l  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  L.  T..  per  bbl .  76@1  Of 

Florida,  new  p- r  crate .  50©1  CO 

B- rmuda.  per  c^ate .  &o®  76 

Charleston,  new  per  lp0  buncoes . 1  00@3  00 

Brussels  soronts.  per  quart .  6@  12 

Cabna«e.  L.  1.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  50 

Red.  per  100 . 3  00@4  0( 

R“d.  ner  bbl .  rp®  7* 

Dan'sh.  per  1  0  .  2  00@5  00 

Florida,  uertbl-crate  . 1  00@1  25 

Carrots,  per  bbl  .  K0@  75 

Celery  'annv,  large,  per  doz .  60®  65 

California,  pe’  doz .  i;n@i  26 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  ;-0@  60 

Small,  per  do» .  16@  26 

Local,  oer  doz  flat  bunches  . 1  00@1  £0 

FI  rMa.  large  per  doz  .  60@1  00 

Florida,  small,  per  doz  .  20®  5n 

Cauliflower  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  7t@2  fO 

F'orida.  per  bbl . 1  oo®4  00 

Florida  ne-  carrier . j  00@2  6( 

Callforpla.  per  crate . 1  59@3  00 

Cucumbers  Flo-lda.  per  cra’e .  —  @  — 

Egg  nlant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box .  . 1  f0@2  6f 

F'orida.  per  bbl . 3  no@6  CO 

Ga’lic.  ner  110  bunches . 5  00@  - 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25®  50 

Lettuce.  Boston,  oer  doz .  25@  75 

Doca1.  per  bbl .  — i®  — 

Norfolk  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  oer  basket .  — @  — 

F'O-ida.  per  R-bbl  basket .  7£@3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Onions.  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Eastern  red,  oer  bbl  . 3  0003  25 

Eastern  vellow.  per  bbl . 3  000  3  26 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  500  4  00 

Orange  Connty  yellow,  per  bag . 2  f0@2  75 

O-ange  Countv.  red.  per  bag  . 2  0O@2  76 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  E0@2  75 

Weste-n  red  oer  bbl . 2  600  3  CO 

Canadian  red.  ner  bbl . 2  7 s@  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  50@2  63 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  4P@2  50 

Pa-s’ev.  Bern  u-’a,  per  crate . 1  00@1  75 

Parsnips,  per  bbl  .  75a  — 

Peas  Fla.,  ner  crate . 1  60@4  00 

Per  basket .  — @  — 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  60@?  03 

Pumpkin*,  per  U0 . 10  00@16  00 

Splnaoh  Norfolk  per  bbl .  4001  00 

Baltimore.  Der  bbl  .  -@  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 

Florida,  per  c-ate .  —a  — 

String  beans.  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket. .  — ©  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket....  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bnshel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  express,  rer  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Fo-lda,  freight,  per  crate . . . 1  00@4  03 

Wax.  per  crate .  —a  - 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  ca-rier . 1  0C©2  CO 

Turnlos.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl _  50@  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  65 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21 .183  cans  of  milk 
160  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  4E9  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.35  a  can  of  40  on  arts. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing -machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  IJf  mile*  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  I.and-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
f°r  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder  cutters.  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Cnsllaee  Cata* 
*©@3405  Address  MUUUB  iurdeB.  CotifrakHW  N,  Ys 


St.  Vitus 

Vanquished. 

What  Cured  Little  Stanley  Nichol  of  Chorea. 


From  the  Republican- Journal,  Ogdensbvrg.  N.  5' 


A  letter  wai  lately  received  at  the 
rffice  of  the  Republican-Journal  from 
Hammond  to  the  effect  that  the  cure  of 
an  extraordinary  severe  case  of  St. 
Vitus’  dance  had  been  effected  on  the 
person  of  little  Stanley  Nichol,  the 
eight-year-old  son  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Nichol, 
of  that  village. 

A  reporter  was  accordingly  dispatched 
in  that  directi  m  who,  after  some  in-  | 
quiry,  found  Mrs.  Nichol’s  residence  ! 
about  a  mile  outside  the  village.  Mrs 
Nichol  said  : 

“  A  little  over  a  year  ago  my  boy.  Stanley  Nichol, 
who  is  now  only  eight  years  old,  alarmed  me  one  day 
by  being  taken  with  a  strange  gurgling  in  his  throat. 
After  the  first  the  attacks  became  quite  frequent. 
Stanley  did  not  complain  of  any  pain,  but  said  that 
he  could  not  help  making  the  noise.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  New  York  doctor  stopping  in  the  village 
who  was  a  specialist  on  throat  and  nasal  diseases.  I 
took  my  son  to  him  and  after  a  careful  examination 
he  said  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  boy’s 
throat.  Tbe  gurgling  in  his  opinion  was  caused  by  a  : 
nervous  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat.  He 
asked  who  our  family  physician  was  and  said  that  he 
would  consult  with  him  before  he  prescribed. 

“  Stanley  rapidly  grew  worse.  He  was  always  a 
sickly  boy.  One  day  I  noticed  that  he  was  Jerking 
his  arm  up  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  A  few  days 
later  he  seemed  to  lose  control  of  his  legs,  first  one 
and  then  the  other  would  be  pulled  up  nnd  then 
straightened  out  again.  He  was  a  perfect  bundle  of 
nerves  and  was  rapidly  losing  all  control  of  himself. 
When  eating  at  the  table  or  drinking,  his  arm  would 
often  twitch  so  as  to  spill  what  he  was  drinking.  One 
day  he  scared  me  terribly  by  throwing  back  his  head 
and  rolling  his  eyes  tip  so  that  only  the  white  parts 
showed.  I  took  him  to  our  family  physician  who 
prepared  some  medicine  for  him.  He  took  it  and 
commenced  to  improve.  The  dose,  however,  had  to 


be  increased  and  Stanley  rebelled  against  taking  it- 
It  was  very  disagreeable  medicine  and  1  don’t  blame 
the  boy  for  not  wishing  to  take  it. 

“  Our  physician  went  to  New  York  City  on  business 
and  while  he  was  away  the  medicine  became  ex¬ 
hausted  and  we  could  get  no  more.  Stanley  was  still 
very  had.  About  that  time  I  read  about  a  little  girl 
who  had  been  cured  of  St.  Vitus'  dnnee  by  taking  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills.  I  thought  I  would  try  them 
and  procured  a  box.  I  followed  the  directions  that 
came  with  pills,  and  gave  only  half  a  pill  at  a  dose. 
1  did  not  see  much  improvement  and  increased  the 
dose  to  a  whole  pill.  The  effect  was  noticed  in  a 
day.  Stanley  Immediately  commenced  to  get  better 
and  did  not  object  to  taking  tho  pills  as  he  had  the 
other  medicine.  He  took  seven  boxes  of  the  pills 
and  to-day  appears  to  be  perfectly  well.  He  discon¬ 
tinued  taking  them  some  time  ago.  He  weighs  nearly 
tifteen  pounds  more  than  lie  did  and  is  strong  and 
hearty.  A  year  ago  we  took  him  out  of  school  but  he 
is  so  much  better  now  that  he  is  going  to  begin  again 
this  fall.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo¬ 
ple  contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and. 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shat¬ 
tered  nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific 
for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  sucb 
as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all 
forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  tbe 
blood,  and  restore  tbe  glow  of  health  to 
pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising 
from  mental  worry,  over-work  or  ex¬ 
cesses  of  whatever  nature  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  hulk)  at 
50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2  50  and 
may  be  bad  of  all  druvgists.  or  direct 
by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Permanently  cured  bv  UHin«  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest,  Rurest  and  best.  Samnle 
>ent  fr««  on  m**nfion  of  thU  T  FI  IC  Olf.  J*rFV  IT  I?  H  -|  f.  T.  RI  KO  K 1 .11  fV  K  CO.,  South  ISerul,  Jntt. 


UY 

ERRY 
OXES 

32-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
mailed  FREE. 


Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Melons. 


NEW  MULTIFLORA  ROSES. 

With  seed  of  these  new  Roses,  plants  may  be  had  in 
bloom  in  60  days  from  time  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 
time.  They  grow  quickly  and  flowers  appear  in  large 
clusters,  and  in  such  quantity  that  a  plant  looks  like  i 
bouquet.  Perfectly  hardy  in  the  garden,  where  they 
bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
and  winter.  From  a  packet  of  seed  one  will  get  Roses 
of  various  colors  —  white,  pink,  crimson,  etc. —  no  two 
alike,  and  mostly  perfectly  double  and  very  sweet. 
Greatest  novelty  this  year.  Fresh  (Seed  '2 5c.  per 
pkt. —  or  for  40c.  we  will  send 

1  pkt.  New  llulriflom  Koscs.  All  colors. 

1  “  Moss  Verbena.  Exquisite  novelty. 

1  “  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  All  colors. 

1  “  Weeping  Palm.  Highly  ornamental. 

2  “  Pansy,  1  New  Scarlet,  1  New  Giant  Mixed. 

1  Resurrection  Plant.  A  great  curiosity. 

1  bulb  Spotted  Calla.  Exceedingly  lovely. 

1  “  Montbretia.  Intensely  brilliant. 

2  “  1  Rain  Lily,  1  Variegated  Tuberose. 

6  “  Fanoy  Gladiolus.  All  different  colors. 

10  “  Oxabs.  Mixed  colors.  Also. 

Our  srrent  14 i-pnge  Catalogue,  and  the 

MAYFLOWER  Monthly  Magazine  for  a  year 
(64  pages  and  colored  plate  each  month,  devoted  to 
Flowers  and  Gardening).  Worth  $1.50,  but  for  trial 
All  the  above  for  40  cts.,  postpaid. 

Or  send  us  10c.,  and  the  names  of  5  or  10  people  who 
cultivate  flowers  and  purchase  seeds  or  plants  and  we 
will  mab  you  pkt. JRose^eed  and  Catalogue. 

~  ”  of  Flower  nnd  Vegetable 


OUR  CATALOGUE 


Rare  New  Fruit*  is  the  finest  ever  issued  :  profusely 
illustrated.  Several  colored  plates.  111  pages.  Sent 
FREE  to  any  who  order  or  who  expect  to,  later. 


JOHN 


CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  ILL 


C*  /-V  y  ^5  Ck  I  A  Special  Bargain.  175  acres; 

I  Oa  1 el-gunt  buildings;  tine  land; 
2)4  miles  ot  station.  L<-gely  fruit,  d;  grist  mill 
atiacned.  including  stock  implements,  and  household 
goods.  Price,  $o,50U:  $3.0f0  cash. 

J.  R.  McGONIG AL,  Dover.  Del. 


C ^ I ^ — Kruit  Farm  of  IS  acres,  and  a  tine 
lUl  wdl v  home  n« tr  village,  railroad  and 
markets.  Also.  24  acres  with  the  atx  ve,  it  desired. 

N.  8.  PLATT.  Cheshire,  Conn. 


For  Sale 


.—An  old-establlshPd  and  well- 
known  Nursery,  in  a  tine  loca¬ 
tion  Will  soil  the  whole  or  a 
part.  An  excellent,  opening  for  a  tnorouuh  business 
man  wishing  to  engage  in  (he  Nursery  business. 
Address  II.,  care  of  The  RURAL  New-Yorker, 
and  learn  particulars. 


RIIIRCFRY  and  GreeDhouses-  —  Nursery  just 

II U  I*  w  Cn  I  coming  iuio  profit.  Greenhouses 
tully  stocked  for  So'lng  sales.  Location  ail  tbatcould 
be  desired;  possession  im mediate.  Adure-s 

S.  WOOLAND,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


20  acres  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
fruit,  cotton  aDd  tobacco-raising,  for.HLJOO.  pay¬ 
able  $10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient 
to  great  eastern  markets,  in  thickly  settled  section 
of  Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  year.  Splendid 
Water,  Schools, Churches  Stores,  Mills  and  desir¬ 
able  netgo  bors.  Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed. 
No  malaria,  mosquitoes, blizzards  or  floods.  Taxes 
and  freight  rates  low.  For  further  information 
write  to  D.  L  ltisley,  211  So.  10th  St.,  Pnila.,  Pa. 


Your  wife  will  farnbb  ihe  cakes  and  I'll  furnish 


the  syrup  at  a  price  that  « ill  -nit  vou 

J.  M.  FLUKE.  Nankin,  Ohio. 


niin  n  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  fresh  from  forest, 
lUnC  direct  to  conMime  .  Prices,  etc.,  on  appli¬ 
cation.  D.  A.  KNEELAND,  Waitbfleld,  Vt. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  lMtoDUCK.  Butter.  Eggs.  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Fereiim  and  Omnrstic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  12tb  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produos  Commission  Merchants* 

61  LITTLE  nth  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CBKAMKRT 
BCTTKR,  CHOICE  C1.EK8E,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TUKKE5S,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CDIIITQ  VEGETABLES 
THU!  Id  PRODUCE 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAI- 
RY7  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports. 
References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn 'a. 

Somers,  Brother  &,  Co. 


March  13 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L  .  KILBOBNE. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition . 

•J.  If.,  Middletown,  0. — My  horse,  five  years  old, 
is  out  of  condition.  His  legs  swell  nearly  the 
size  of  his  feet,  and  he  also  coughs  occasionally. 
He  stands  on  a  ground  floor.  I  feed  ground  corn 
and  bran,  and  Timothy  hay.  He  doesn’t  work 
any,  and  I  drive  him  only  once  in  a  while.  He 
hasn’t  much  life.  What  shall  I  do  to  get  him  into 
condition  ? 

If  the  ground  is  damp  upon  which  the 
horse  stands,  remove  him  to  a  dry,  light, 
airy  stall.  The  horse  should  have  some 
exercise  daily.  A  large  box- stall  would 
give  him  the  needed  exercise.  If  you 
cannot  arrange  such  a  stall,  turn  him 
into  a  yard  or  field  for,  at  least,  a  couple 
of  hours  every  pleasant  day.  Replace 
the  corn  by  oats,  and  feed  equal  parts 
by  measure  of  ground  oats  and  bran, 
or  you  can  feed  oats  and  bran  alter¬ 
nately.  Two  or  three  times  a  week, 
give  a  steaming  hot  bran  mash  in  a 
bucket  placed  in  the  feed  box  or  manger 
and  braced  so  that  the  horse  cannot  tip 
it  over.  Medicinally,  give  in  his  feed 
once  daily,  one  tablespoonful — one-half 
ounce  of  the  liquor  arsenici  et  hydrargyri 
iodidi.  At  the  end  of  one  week,  increase 
the  dose  to  two  tablespoonfuls  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  week  or  10  days.  Then  omit 
for  a  week,  and  repeat  as  before  if 
desirable. 

Weaning  Colts  ;  Corns ;  Castration. 

Hi  W.,  Newport,  11.  t. — 1.  What  is  the  best  age 
to  wean  a  colt?  2.  What  is  the  best  treatment 
for  corns  on  a  horse’s  feet?  3  What  are  the 
chief  causes  for  corns  coming  on  horses’  feet? 
4.  What  is  the  best  age  for  castrating  either  colt 
or  young  bull  ? 

1.  This  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
circumstances.  About  four  months  is 
the  usual  age.  For  spring  foals,  this 
will  give  the  colt  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  run  on  pasture  before  winter,  and 
there  is  no  better  food  for  colts  after 
weaning  than  grass.  Much  more  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
foal,  both  before  and  after  weaning, 
than  upon  the  age  of  weaning.  Even 
before  weaning,  the  colt  should  have 
become  accustomed  to  a  light  grain 
ration.  As  soon  as  old  enough  to  eat, 
begin  feeding  a  little  ground  oats  with 
oil  meal  or  ground  flaxseed.  Wheat 
bran  may,  also,  be  added.  After  wean¬ 
ing,  the  grain  ration  should  be  increased 
to  one  to  two  quarts  of  oats,  and  one- 
half  to  one  pint  oil  meal  daily,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
colt.  The  object  should  be  to  keep  the 
colt  growing  steadily  during  the  fall 
and  winter  after  weaning,  and  not 
allow  it  to  become  stunted. 

2.  For  the  ordinary  chronic  corn  with 
simple  blood  staining  of  the  horn  and 
tenderness  of  that  heel,  cut  out  the 
discolored  horn  as  deeply  as  possible 
without  injury  to  the  soft  tissues  be¬ 
neath.  Then  lower  the  wall  of  the 
affected  heel  (usually  the  inside  heel),  at 
least  one-eighth  inch,  so  as  to  remove 
all  pressure  on  the  shoe,  and  apply  a 
bar-shoe  resting  well  upon  the  frog.  If 
the  horse  is  compelled  to  travel  over 
hard  or  stony  roads,  a  leather  pad  may 
be  placed  above  the  shoe  to  advantage, 
having  first  applied  a  hot  tar  dressing 
to  the  sole  and  then  sufficient  oakum  to 
fill  the  space  between  the  sole  and  pad. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  better  to  omit  the 
leather  pad,  and  apply  the  hot  tar  dress¬ 
ings  to  the  sole  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  The  foot  should  be  re-shod,  at 
least  every  four  weeks  to  prevent 
pressure  on  that  heel.  In  broad  or 
flat  feet  a  shoe  with  a  wide  web 
should  be  used  to  cover  the  sole  so  as  to 
prevent  bruising  of  the  sole  where  it  is 
pared  out.  A  run  of  one  or  two  months 
on  a  soft,  damp  pasture  after  cutting 
out  the  corn  will  often  effect  a  complete 
cure.  For  moist  or  suppurating  corns, 
it  is  always  best  to  employ  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  to  cut  out  and  treat 
the  corn  properly. 

3.  Corns  are  almost  invariably,  if  not 
always,  due  to  bruises  received,  either 


directly  or  indirectly  to  the  inside  of 
the  heel.  Directly,  as  the  result  of 
bruises  from  stepping  upon  small  stones 
or  hard  pointed  bodies,  or  from  a  stone 
becoming  lodged  between  the  shoe  and 
frog  ;  also,  by  the  shoe  remaining  on  too 
long  until,  by  the  growth  of  the  hoof, 
the  shoe  has  been  carried  forward  until 
the  heel  rests  upon  the  sole,  or  flakes  of 
horn  become  imprisoned  between  the 
shoe  and  sole,  causing  undue  pressure 
upon  the  sole.  Indirectly,  by  the  un¬ 
warranted  paring  of  the  sole  so  com¬ 
monly  practiced  by  ignorant  or  incom¬ 
petent  farriers,  which  renders  it  very 
susceptible  to  bruises  ;  and  to  the  par¬ 
ing  away  of  the  frog  and  “  opening  up  of 
the  heels  ”,  which  causes  contraction  of 
the  heels,  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  corns.  In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  stated 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  corns  in 
horses’  feet  are  due  to  the  undue  paring 
and  rasping  to  which  the  foot  is  usually 
subjected. 

4.  At  present,  I  believe  that  most 
breeders  castrate  their  colts  in  the  spring 
when  they  are  yearlings.  Formerly,  the 
usual  custom  was  to  castrate  at  18 
months  to  two  years  old.  A  few  breed¬ 
ers  now  castrate  when  colts,  between 
one  to  three  months.  From  three  to 
nine  months,  the  testicles  are  usually 
withdrawn  into  the  inguinal  ring,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reach  them.  In 
general,  the  younger  the  animal  the 
less  the  danger.  But  if  the  horse  is  in 
condition  and  the  operation  is  properly 
performed,  he  can  safely  be  castrated  at 
any  age.  Some  breeders  are  of  the 
opinion  that  keeping  the  colt  entire  un¬ 
til  two  to  three  years  old,  increases  the 
development  of  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
If  the  colt  is  inclined  to  be  vicious,  the 
earlier  he  is  castrated  the  better,  while, 
if  timid,  he  will,  probably,  have  more 
courage  if  allowed  to  run  until  two  to 
three  years  old.  With  the  bull,  it  makes 
very  little  difference.  He  may  be  cas¬ 
trated  at  any  age,  so  that  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  convenience.  If  intended  only 
for  beef,  castrate  while  a  calf.  The 
mild  weather  of  spring  or  fall  is  the  best 
season  for  castrating;  extremes  of  either 
heat  or  cold  weather  are  to  be  avoided. 

Colic  in  a  Horse. 

C.  W.  FT.,  Ft.  Valley,  Oa. — What  is  a  cure  for 
colic  in  stock,  sometimes  caused  by  overeating 
and,  possibly,  by  getting  too  much  cold  water, 
while  warm  ? 

Your  query  is  too  comprehensive  to  be 
fully  answered.  There  are  several  forms 
of  colic,  and  several  classes  of  animals 
included  under  the  general  term  of 
“  stock,”  each  of  which  will  require 
special  remedies  and  doses.  I  suppose, 
however,  tha  t  you  refer  mainly  to  horses, 
for  which  I  will  give  you  one  or  two 
general  prescriptions.  For  colic,  due  to 
overeating  or  to  indigestion,  give  one 
ounce  each  sweet  spirits  niter  and  sul¬ 
phuric  ether  diluted  with  four  to  five 
parts  of  water,  and  follow  with  one 
ounce  each  of  best  aloes  and  ginger,  to 
be  given  either  in  ball  or  by  drench. 
The  niter  and  ether  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours  until  relieved.  For 
colic,  due  to  drinking  cold  water  to 
excess,  give  one  ounce  tincture  Jamaica 
ginger  in  one  pint  of  whisky.  Follow 
in  an  hour  by  a  dose  of  the  niter  and 
ether  if  necessary.  Also  walk  the  animal 
around  until  relieved.  Hypodermic  in¬ 
jections  of  morphia  would  be  excellent, 
if  you  had  the  conveniences  for  giving  it. 

Heifer’s  Teats  Grown  Together. 

H.  L.  II.,  Lansing,  Mich. — I  have  a  valuable 
full-blood  Jersey  heifer,  one  year  old.  The  two 
teats  on  the  right  side  are  grown  together  within 
one-fourth  inch  of  the  end,  making  one  large, 
double  teat.  How  can  they  be  separated  ? 

If  the  union  between  the  two  teats 
( Continued  on  neat  gage). 


A  HOUSE  OWNERS  KNOW 


Our  booklet  “  Paint  Points  ’ ’ 
tells  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  paint.  It  tells  what  to  paint  and 
how  to  paint.  Send  for  it — it  is  free. 


.  .  .  that  the 
cheapest  way 
to  maintain 

a  good  selling  value  for  property  is  to  keep  it  in  good  repair. 
Never  let  it  run  down.  A  delay  in  the  use  of  paint  may  not 
be  dangerous,  but  it  is  bad  business  policy.  It  is  poor 
economy. 

Nothing  makes  more  showforthe  money  in  bright¬ 
ening  up  a  home  than  judicious  use  of  paint.  The 
paint  habit  is  a  good  habit,  to  have.  You  should  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  use  a  good  paint.  You 
should  know  the  right  paint  to  use  in  the 
right  place.  A  bath  tub,  chair,  table,  cup¬ 
board,  buggy,  wagon,  floor,  plow,  house  ora 
barn  will  be  worth  more  money  if  it  is  well 
painted.  It  will  look  100  per  cent  better. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  m  akes 

special  paint  for  all  these— a  different  paint 
for  each  purpose— a  paint  exactly  suited  to 
each  purpose. 

The  Sherwin  -  Williams  Enamel 

PAINT  mhfle  for  decorating  the  inside 
of  a  home.  It  is  for  chairs,  tables, 
settees,  flower  pots— everything  where  a 
d  a  bright  varnish  gloss  are 


dainty  color  am 
desired. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland.  Chicago. 


New  York. 


Montreal. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


6 — Copyright  1897 — The  Bates- Whitm.m  Qo.,  N.Y.— 601. 
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F  at  «i:‘e  Milk. 

You  want  it  all.  Reid’s  Peerless  Creamery  cools  milk  quickest;  raises 
most  cream.  The  cans  are  in  pairs— wide  space  between  and  at  rear 
affords  largest  cooling  surface.  May  be  used  with  water  only.  Fau¬ 
cets  are  underneath  and  straight — easy  to  clean.  The  advantages  of 

PEERLESS 

CREAMERY 


REID’S 


tpi _  _ _ _ 

supplies  that  you  may  have  free  by  sending  your  name  and  address  to 


A.  II.  REID,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  and  ELGIN,  ILL,.  Agents  Wanted.  £ 


IT'S 

The  Best  and  Cheapest 
Mill  on  Earth.  Fu 
warranted.  Will  no 
choke.  Write  f 
once  for  prices 
and  Agency, 

Prices  lowest. 

Quality 


It 

(rinds 
more  grain 
_  o  any  degree 
of  fineness  than 
any  other  mill. 


Corn,  earorshelled, 
Oats,  Wheat,  &o.,  fine 
enough  for  any  purpose. 
'  Made  only  by 

SteyensManiifact’g  Co 

JOLIET,  ILL., 

Jobbers  and  Manufact¬ 
urers  of  Wagons.  Farm 
Machinery,  Windmills. 


A  WIND  MILL 

THAT  YOU  CAN  RELY  UPON 

for  all  the  purposes  the  GOO  D  H  U  E 
for  which  wind  pump  sun 

mills  are  used  -Tv  w,  c  „ 

O  W  b  H! 


IT  IS  NOT  LIRE 
OTHERS- 
IS  BETTER 


MILL. 


Our 

famous 


We  also 
make  a 
full  line 
grinding  mills 
wood  saws,  shel- 
lers,  fodder  and 
ensilage  cutters,  &c. 
Catalogue  sent  FREE. 


Success 
horse 
TREAD 
POWER 

is  a  Marvel. 
Adapted  to  all 
uses  requiring  a 
moderate  power. 


APPLETON  MFG.  GO. 

Batavia.  II 


Ills. 


TT3?  ! 


This  One 


>  No  Leakage  about . 

i  No  Need  of  Repairing. . 

!  No  Hoops  te  come  off... 

1  You  will  be  Pleased  with 

Ja  Tank  that  Holds  Water' 
[  and  always  ready  for  it. 

|  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  i 
S  now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it. 

|  KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO.,  ! 

f  27  Purl  Street,  -  GOSHEN.  IND, 


1  A  Thumbscrew  Torture  tothe'BIGGEST  NERVE  "is 

SCIATICA  •  St.  Jacobs  Oil  j 

It  turns  back  the  screw.—  It  unwinds  the  twist.—  IT  SOOTHES.—  IT  CURES.  1 
^  NO  FURTHER  PAIN.  w 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Pest  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO  ,  York  Pa. 


mast 


Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin¬ 
gle  Machines,  Grinding 
Mills.BalingPresges.Wat- 

_  _  er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 

world.  DeLosch  M  ill  Manufacturing  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York  and  St.Louis. 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 


Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  Is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  gr 

BOOMER  &  BCSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ _ 

1 18  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


CHEAP  UfATCD  DDnne  hot  affected 
STROXG.  VTA  I  Elf  rnuur,  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  &  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  MAXILLA  ROOEIXG  CO..  CAMDEX.  X.  J. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub¬ 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  1.50  per  cent  profit. 
i  CORMANY  MFQ.  CO. 

225  Dearborn  SI  root,  Chicago* 


Horse  Carts 


ffUU> 

woo® 

8TEEL 

AXLES 


NARROW  A 
WIDE  Tires.  VWkeelt 

Popular  Prices.  Low 
,  rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tatams,  P*.,  to  *11 

points.  HOBSON  Sl  Cb., 
No.  *  Stone  St.,  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  IKATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

is  not  too  intimate,  they  can  be  dissected 
apart.  It  should  be  done  before  the 
heifer  is  fresh,  or  at  least,  while  she  is 
dry.  Have  the  heifer  examined  by  a 
competent  veterinary  surgeon  and  oper¬ 
ated  upon  by  him  if  deemed  advisable. 
Do  not  trust  the  operation  to  an  empiric, 
who  might  easily  ruin  both  teats. 

Bony  Growth  on  Horse’s  Leg. 

S.  S.,  Bhinebeck,  N.  Y. — My  eight-year-old  road 
horse  has  an  enlargement  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  hock  joint  on  the  inside,  somewhat  farther 
back  than  a  spavin  generally  comes.  He  has 
never  taken  a  lame  step,  and  does  not  seem  stiff. 
I  notice  that,  in  standing  in  the  stable,  he  seems 
to  rest  that  foot  somewhat  more  than  the  other. 
The  enlargement  has  been  there  ever  since  I 
owned  him  (about  six  months).  I  don’t  notice 
that  it  has  grown  any.  Is  it  worth  while  to  do 
anything  as  long  as  he  does  not  go  lame  ? 

If  you  never  have  occasion  to  offer 
the  horse  for  sale,  it  might  make  no 
difference  whether  you  treated  it  or  not. 
But  if  you  should  wish  to  sell  him,  the 
enlargement  will,  probably,  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  unsoundness,  and  would  consid¬ 
erably  reduce  his  selling  price.  The 
longer  it  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  remove.  When  you 
can  conveniently  lay  the  horse  off  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  I  would  advise  try¬ 
ing  the  biniodide  of  mercury  blister 
(biniodide  of  mercury,  two  drams,  vase¬ 
line,  one  ounce).  Clip  the  hair  and  rub 
the  ointment  well  in  over  the  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Repeat  the  application  in  three 
to  four  days  if  not  blistered  by  the  first. 
Tie  the  horse’s  head  so  that  he  cannot 
reach  the  blistered  surface  with  his 
mouth  for  48  hours,  after  which  carefully 
wash  off  any  remaining  ointment  with 
warm  Castile-soap  suds.  The  blistering 
may  be  repeated  after  a  month  if  desir¬ 
able.  Two  or  three  blisters  should  re¬ 
move  the  growth.  If  the  enlargement 
ever  cause  lameness,  have  it  fired  by  a 
competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

Horses  Out  of  Condition. 

E.  W.,  Oxford,  Conn.—l.  My  horses  void  too 
much  urine,  have  no  life,  and  do  not  gain  much 
in  flesh,  although  I  feed  them  12  quarts  of  proven¬ 
der  and  eight  quarts  of  wheat  bran  each  per  day. 
Before  I  got  them  (six  months  ago)  they  were 
not  fed  well,  but  worked  very  hard.  2.  My  seven- 
year-old  mare  had  distemper  last  spring;  she 
now  breathes  hard  (or  rather  loud,)  when  pulling 
a  load.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  her  head  or 
nostrils.  Can  she  be  cured  ?  If  so,  what  can  I 
give  her  ? 

1.  Give  each  horse  two  drams  iodide 
of  potash  in  the  feed  once  daily.  A 
mustard  poultice  over  the  loins  will, 
also,  prove  beneficial.  Allow  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  quarts  of  water  three  times  daily, 
and  add  one  to  two  quarts  of  flax-seed 
tea  to  each  pail  of  water.  If  any  musty 
or  moldy  hay  or  grain  is  being  fed,  it 
should  be  stopped  at  once,  and  only 
clean,  bright  hay  and  perfectly  sweet 
grain  fed.  2.  Try  the  following  pre¬ 
scription  :  Sulphate  of  copper  and  pow¬ 
dered  nux  vomica,  of  each  three  ounces; 
arsenic,  60  grains  ;  mix,  and  make  into 
30  powders.  Give  one  powder  in  feed 
night  and  morning. 

Splints  on  a  Horse. 

W.  P.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. — Is  splint  in  horses 
usually  curable  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment?  Is  moderate  use  of  the  horse  during 
treatment  objectionable  ?  How  is  it  that  a  mere 
excrescence  on  the  bone  causes  lameness  ? 

Splints  are,  usually,  curable  or  readily 
removed  if  not  allowed  to  run  too  long 
before  being  treated.  In  the  early  stage, 
while  the  splint  is  forming,  there  is  often 
considerable  heat  and  tenderness.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  stage,  rest  and  the  application 
of  cooling  lotions  is  the  only  treatment 
required.  After  the  heat  and  tenderness 
have  subsided,  or  where  the  bony  growth 
has  occurred  without  marked  tenderness, 
blister  with  the  biniodide  of  mercury 
ointment  (biniodide  of  mercury,  two 
drams,  vaseline,  one  ounce).  One  or  two 
blisterings  will,  usually,  cause  the  re¬ 
absorption  of  the  splint.  In  obstinate 
cases  that  do  not  yield  to  blisters,  fire 
in  points  with  the  hot  iron.  Always 
employ  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon 
to  do  the  firing.  Moderate  exercise  on 
soft  ground,  as  running  on  pasture, 


would  be  beneficial ;  but  use  on  the  road, 
except  possibly,  if  driven  only  on  a  walk 
on  dirt  roads,  would  not  be  desirable. 
The  lameness  of  splints  is  due  to  the 
inflammation  and  tenderness  of  the 
periosteum  or  membrane  covering  the 
bone.  The  lameness  is  more  marked 
when  trotted  on  hard  ground.  It  is  the 
inflammation  that  causes  the  bony  de¬ 
posit  or  growth  that  is  called  a  splint. 
After  a  splint  is  fully  formed,  the  in¬ 
flammation  often  subsides,  when  lame¬ 
ness  may  entirely  disappear.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  splints  form  slowly  with  so  little 
inflammation  that  there  is  no  lameness. 

A  Barren  Bull;  Overfed  Pigs. 

C.  B.  K.,  Hall,  York  County,  Pa.— 1.  I  bought  a 
purebred  Guernsey  bull  in  February,  1896;  he 
was  two  years  old  in  October.  I  had  him  serve 
a  few  cows  soon  after  I  bought  him,  but  as  far 
as  I  can  learn  he  never  got  one  cow  with  calf. 
What  is  the  trouble?  2.  I  have  been  feeding  12 
shoats  this  winter,  expecting  to  make  fine  hogs 
of  them.  They  have  come  to  a  certain  weight, 
and  there  they  stop — about  125  pounds.  They  don’t 
eat  what  they  should,  and  squeal  for  something 
with  the  trough  full.  I  feed  corn  whole  and  corn- 
and-oat  chop  in  cold  water,  sometimes  warm 
water.  I  feed  salt  and  ashes.  I  have  a  good, 
warm  stable,  give  them  exercise  every  few  days 
by  leaving  them  out  in  the  yard,  and  they  also 
have. access  to  the  ground. 

1.  The  bull  is,  evidently,  barren,  but 
from  what  cause  I  am  unable  to  judge. 
As  he  is  now  nearly  2)4  years  old,  and 
has  never  got  a  calf,  there  is  very  little 
hope  of  his  ever  breeding.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  fattening  him  for  the  butcher  at 
once.  Being  16  months  old  when  you 
purchased  him,  it  ought  to  have  become 
known  that  he  was  barren  when  you  re¬ 
ceived  him.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  breeder  from  whom  you  purchased 
should  either  exchange  with  you  or  sell 
you  another  at  a  reduced  price.  If  un¬ 
able  to  exchange  or  to  purchase  another 
purebred  animal  just  now,  can  you  not 
drive  one,  two  or  three  of  your  best  cows 
to  a  purebred  bull  and  gradually  breed 
up  a  dairy  of  high-bred  animals  ?  Good 
grades  can  be  secured  in  this  way  with 
very  little  expense.  After  once  appre 
ciating  the  superiority  of  well-bred 
stock  over  scrubs,  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  will  permanently  return  to  scrubs 

2.  I  suspect  that  you  have  overted  the 
hogs  until  they  have  become  cloyed 
First  empty  and  clean  out  their  troughs. 
Then  feed  only  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean  within  an  hour.  If  there  be  any 
feed  left  over,  have  it  thrown  out.  A 
change  of  diet  will,  also,  be  desirable 
A  few  boiled  potatoes  mashed  up  with 
the  ground  oats  and  corn  meal,  and  a 
little  milk  or  the  kitchen  slops  added, 
would  make  a  good  ration  for  morning 
and  evening.  One  part  of  fine  bran  or 
shorts,  or  one-fourth  part  of  oil  meal 
could  be  added  to  the  grain  ration  to 
advantage.  Be  sure  to  feed  no  more 
than  will  be  eaten  at  once.  The  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  gradually  increased  as  their 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Horse  Owners  Should  TJso 
GOMBATJI-T’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Preparod 

exclusive¬ 


ly  by  J.  EJ. 
Gombaulfi 
ex-Vetert* 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 
Stud. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINO 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Safest 
beet  BLISTER  everused.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  lini¬ 
ments  for  mfldor  severe  action,  ltciuoven  all  Bunches 
or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY,  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  £to.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

prodnoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  o t 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  C^UBtlC  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .go  per  bottlo.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptlvo  ciroulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  r 

THE)  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O, 


SCOTT’S  AKABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder 
garget,  etc.  Mail,  50c.  Scott’s  U.  P.  Co  ,  Rochester. N  v 


Costs  nothing 
to  know  how. 


ABORTION 

CLEANED  OUT  “»™BR’ 


Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Th»  CONVEX 


DEHORNER 

_  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana.Pa. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO., 

DECATUR,  ILL. 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURtT, 

I A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
'Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 

bookon  Bees  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  men 

tlon»  thli  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O 


EGGS!  EGGS!! 


We  guarantee  double 
the  yield  when  hens 
are  fed  green  cut  bone 
prepared  on  our  new 

‘^Cutter. 

Only  cutter  awarded 


...  ^  -  —  premium  at 

World  s  Fair.  Cuts  easier,  faster,  finer 
than  others.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  our 
FREE  circular  and  prices.  Address 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal,  etc  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  last  half  century’s  explorations  in  Medical 
Science  confirm  the  claims  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne  for  bis 
Expectorant.  IT  HEALS  THE  LUNGS. 

The  Best  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  8end  for  168  page  catalog. 
FEAIHIE  STATE  IHOB.  30.  Homer  Cit7.  ?r 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg,  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


fitaTAN^NCU^JOR. 

be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address. 
GEO,  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


H ATCHChiokens  ■» 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thouiaoda  In  lucoenful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
II  rat-el  a*.  Hatcher  made. 
...  GEO.  II.  STAHL, 
IBHol228^fi^t^iiJnejvJll. 


hik  UttFllOVED 

VICTOR  incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  bj  Steam.  Absolutely 
The  *  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-class  Hatcher 
.In  the  market.  Circular*  FRF  IT 
GKO.  ERTF.L  CO.  Qrtvrv  V,  , 


INCUBATION 

„  is  the  firststep  in  the  poultry 
business  and  much  of  future  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  its  complete¬ 
ness.  Ther  is  no  failure  where 

RELIABLE  ,  INCUBATOR 

is  used.  It  Is  fully  warranted  anu 
—  is  the  product  of  twelve  years  of 

experience.  It  has  never  been  beaten  In  a 
Show,  It  ianot lik0itac°rapetitorfr— it  is  better,- 
iVr?  1 book  on  poultry.  SendlOo  for  it. 

mU^EI  HCjft/TOR  A  Nfl  B R  00  DEjj  CO  ^  Q  U I H  Cl  ^  1 1,  IS  I 
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Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELIiERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,  |  iS 


•Edgeworth.P.F.W 


irgh.  Pa. 
•  &C.R.R 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Berkshires&P.  Chinas 

choice  blood;  50  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  In  March  and 
April.  Positively  hard  times 
prices.  Young  Boars  and  Sows 
„  not  akin,  all  ages. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chaster  Whites 

now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  0017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows. 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  8tock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Poland-China  Swine 

ready  for  service,  GO  to  $50.  Sows  bred.  Catalogue. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  V. 


CfifiO  that  will  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
L U  U 0  dottes.  Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  monev  back.  Best 
is  cheapest.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N  J 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons 
Eggs,  $1  V  15;  $3  If)  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


RfltVk  FrPP  varieties  Poultry  —  Buff  and  other 
DUUll  1  lbb  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $6  per  100;  l.COO 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  D  ,  Washington,  N.J. 


BUY  THE  BEST ! 

Ferguson’s  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  take  the  lead.  They  win  prizes  every¬ 
where  and  suit  purchasers.  Twenty  years  of  careful 
breeding  have  produced  these  results.  Leghorn  Cocks, 
$2  50  each;  trios,  $6.  Plymouth  Rock  Cocks.  $3  each; 
trios.  $8.  Eggs  of  either  variety,  $2  per  13;  $3.50  per 
26;  $5  per  50;  $8  per  100. 

Address  JOHN  FERGUSON,  Thiells,  N.  V. 


|G  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 


Bl 

OUR  LARGE  CUIDE  for ’97  just 
out.  Something  entirely  new.  100 
pages.  Printed  in  finest  colored  work. 
Contains  everything  pertaining  to  Poul¬ 
try  in  full.  PRICES  REDUCED  on 
1st  Prize  V\  inners  and  Eggs.  Postpaid 
ion  receipt  of  15  cents,  if  you  write  now. 
JOHN  BAUS3HER,  Jr.,  Box  66  Freeport, Ill. 


a  A  Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

Fancy  Poultry  for  1897,  extra  fine  thisyear.  A 
Y^sWcompIete  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  It  tells  about 
wN^the  business,  shows  the  finest  chickens  and  de- 
^^jggiscribes  them  all.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  (from 
best  strains)  calendar  for  ’97  on  cover,  only  0  cts. 

Greider’s  Germicideo^g^g^ffis: 

etc.  Guaranteed  to  Kill  Lice.  Good  for  roup,  (rapes,  etc. 
sample  box  (5  oz.)  by  mail  10c.  B.  II.  UREIDEK,  Florin,  Pa. 


feP  Bj. 


POULTRY 


4^Standar^Bree^sIUu^ 

trated  &  fully  described  I 
In  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  I 
poultrymen  A  intending  I 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese  ;  also  Shetlandl 
Ponies.  Send  6c  in  stamps  I 

TT  haaw  m _ «Ott _ _ Til 


SHOEMAKER  SPnill TRY. 

£  EGGS  AND  INCUBATORS.  - -  ' 

At  Reduced  Prices., 

’SaaMi  bur  Mammoth  Illustrated  C'utu- 1 
logue  contains  76  large  pages  of  I 
Fancy  Poultry,  Incubators, Brood- 
ers  and  a  full  line  of  Poultry  Supplies. 

TLE  COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  BOOK 

18  pages  fully  Illustrated,  practical,  complete  and  to  the 
point.  Worth  Dollars  to  poultry  raisers.  THESE  TWO 
GREAT  BOOKS  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  only  15c 

c.  G.  SHOEMAKER.  Freeport,  It,..  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PROFIT  to  be  derived  from 


&  many  thins 


the  poultry  business 
ngs  of  value  to  poultry  men, 
together  with  u  full  description  of  the 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR  is  con¬ 
tained  in  80  p.  catalog.  Send  4c.  stamps. 
A.F.WILLIAMS,54  Race st.  BRISTOL, Conn. 


for  50  egg  self  regulating  Incubator;  100  egg  In¬ 
vincible  Ilatcber  is  only  $10.  Buckeye  Hatcher 
not  one  cent  until  satisfied.  Send  4  cents  for 
No.  23  Cata.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  “Manila”  Incubators  &  Brooders 


New  Style  for  1897. 

Leads  them  all  for  economy,  finish, 
durability,  and  simplicity.  Perfect¬ 
ly  regulated.  Warranted  in  every 
particular,  and  sold  with  privilege 
of  returning  and  money  w  11  be  re¬ 
funded  if  not  as  represented. 

Send  5  cents  for  Catalogue. 

Marilla  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
MARILLA,  N.  Y. 


h  Mil  i  OUuvLlLU  f 

Then  use  the  NEW  STYLE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

lliey  succeed  where  others  fail. 
This  due  to  their  new  system  of 
ventilation;  new  method  of  gen¬ 
erating  moisture ;  and  the  positive 
action  of  the  new  self  regulator. 

Sold  under  positive  guaranty. 
iAll  nboutthese  and  other  things 
if  for  poultrymen  iindur  new  cata- 
,  loguo  and  Book  on  Poultry. 

_  Rentfor6cts.  In  stamps.  Address, 

DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  90  DCS  MOINES,  IA. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

appetites  return.  At  noon,  you  might 
feed  a  little  of  the  whole  corn  for  a 
change.  If  you  have  any  wood  char¬ 
coal,  place  some  in  one  corner  of  the  pen 
where  the  pigs  can  eat  it  at  pleasure. 

Impotent  Bull ;  Calf  Without  Milk. 

./.  S.,  Michigan  — 1.  Mv  bull,  ODe  year  old  last 
May,  does  Dot  seem  willing  to  serve  a  cow.  He  is 
in  good  health,  is  fed  hay  and  a  little  oats,  and  is 
in  fair  condition  ?  2.  How  shall  I  raise  a  Jersey 

calf  now  four  weeks  old,  without  milk? 

1.  The  bull  will,  probably,  never  be  of 
any  account.  I  would  advise  castrating 
and  fattening  him  at  once. 

2.  At  the  age  of  four  to  six  weeks, 
the  calf  may  be  fed  largely  upon  gruels 
with  little  or  no  milk.  Boil  together 
equal  parts  of  oat  meal  and  oil  meal 
until  thoroughly  cooked.  Then  thin 
with  water  until  the  calf  can  readily 
drink  it.  It  will  be  better  to  feed  it 
warmed  during  the  cold  weather.  If  the 
bowels  become  too  loose,  add  a  handful 
or  two  of  line  wheat  middlings  to  the 
gruel  when  ready  to  feed.  If  this  fail 
to  control  the  bowels,  parch  or  brown 
the  middlings.  Allow  the  calf  a  little 
fine  hay  as  soon  as  he  will  eat  it,  also  a 
few  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran  mixed 
daily. 

Castor  OH  for  Warts. 

•I.  A.  C.,  Grand  Isle ,  Vt. — What  can  be  done  for 
a  colt  that  is  badly  afflicted  with  warts  ?  It  had 
a  large  one  near  its  left  eye,  and  smaller  ones  on 
neck  and  body.  I  have  bad  them  pulled  out  and 
cauterized,  and  cut  one  off  that  was  nearly  as 
large  as  a  turkey’s  egg,  with  a  ligature,  but  some 
grow  again  and  others  come,  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  handle  him  in  harness.  Ha  is  healthy. 

Castor  oil  applied  ones  daily  to  warts 
for  20  to  30  days,  is  said  to  remove  them, 
or  cause  their  disappearance.  I  have 
not  tried  it  myself,  so  cannot  speak 
from  personal  experience.  Tais  appears 
to  be  a  good  case  upon  which  to  test  the 
virtues  of  castor  oil  for  that  purpose. 
If  you  try  it,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  report  the  result,  whether 
favorable  or  not. 


A  Balanced  Ration  for  Cows. 

.1 .  F .  (?.,  Seyberlsville,  Pa. — Jn  what  proportion 
should  shelled  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  bran 
be  mixed,  so  as  to  form,  as  near  as  possible,  a 
balanced  ra'ion?  What  should  such  a  ration 
cost  at  the  price  now  existing  for  those  foods  ? 

Ass. — You  have  not  said  for  what  you 
want  a  balanced  ration,  whether  for 
cows  giving  milk,  or  for  fattening 
animals,  or  horses,  or  some  other  kind 
of  stock.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
want  the  ration  for  milch  cows,  and  that 
you  purpose  to  feed  some  hay.  If  this 
is  not  what  you  want,  write  again  and 
state  more  clearly  what  kind  of  rough- 
age  you  have,  and  for  whatkind  of  stock 
you  wish  the  ration.  The  following 
ration  is  calculated  as  the  amount  to  be 
fed  per  day  to  a  cow  weighing  1,000 
pounds  and  giving  milk  : 

ANALYSIS. 


Drv 

Pro- 

Carbo- 

Lbs. 

matter. 

tein. 

hvd. 

16  Mixed  bay . 

14  7 

.75 

6.83 

3  Corn . 

2.67 

.186 

2.25 

2  Oats . 

1.78 

.184 

1.06 

3  Buckwheat  middlings. 

2.60 

.71 

1.51 

3  Wheat  bran . 

2  64 

.36 

1.36 

Total, . 

24.39 

2.19 

12.68 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :5.7 

L. 

A.  C. 

SHOULD  HORSES  FACE  THE  LIGHT? 

SOME  REASONS  AGAINST  IT. 

In  buildiDg  a  stable  for  horses,  would  you  plan 
to  have  them  stand  with  faces  to  the  light,  or 
would  you  have  the  light  behind  them?  Please 
tell  us,  if  you  will,  why  you  would  prefer  either 
course. 

Light  in  Rear;  Two  Reasons. 

I  would  plan  to  have  the  stable  lighted 
from  behind,  or  at  one  side  of  the  horse, 
and  in  no  case  would  I  have  the  light 
come  from  directly  in  front,  if  it  could 
be  avoided.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
I  prefer  lighting  the  stable  from  the 
rear  :  First,  because  the  direct  sunlight 
or  a  bright  light  reflected  from  the 
snow  or  other  reflecting  surface,  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  horse  ;  this  is 
especially  true  when  the  eyes  are  weak 
or  suffering  from  inflammation  from  any 


cause.  Even  healthy  eyes  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  such  direct  light.  Second, 
because  the  windows  are  usually  used 
for  airing  the  stable  (too  often  for  venti¬ 
lation,  also),  and  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  the  drafts  of  air  strike  the  horse 
directly  in  front.  A  horse  will  take  cold 
more  readily  when  forced  to  face  a  draft 
of  air  than  when  the  current  is  from  the 
rear  or  side.  The  horse  is  instinctively 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  when  loose,  you 
will  observe  that  he  will  always  turn  so 
as  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the  wind. 

F.  L.  KILBORXE. 

Light  at  the  Side. 

Where  horses  are  hitched  in  a  straight 
stall,  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  them 
face  the  light  directly,  unless  there  is  a 
shade  over  the  window  on  the  outside, 
so  as  to  break  off  the  very  strong  light. 
We  prefer  to  have  it  light  from  one  side, 
or  from  the  back,  but  there  should  be 
plenty  of  light,  in  order  to  insure  the 
best  eyesight.  If  the  stalls  face  the 
north,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not 
penetrate  or  reflect  directly  into  the 
horses’  eyes,  there  is  very  little  objection 
to  a  light  in  front,  smiths  <t  powkll  co. 

Watch  the  Horse. 

In  building  a  stable  for  horses  only, 
where  you  can  have  light  as  you  wish, 
I  would  say  always  have  crosslight,  so 
that  the  rays  will  cross  as  near  where 
the  horse  stands  as  possible.  If  the 
stalls  are  open  stalls,  in  which  the  horse 
is  kept  tied,  have  a  good  front  light,  so 
the  horse  may  see  out,  and  a  crosslight 
of  equal  brightness  from  top,  side,  or 
rear,  so  regulated  that  the  rays  meet  as 
near  as  possible  where  the  horse  stands. 
A  loose  horse  never  stands  with  his  head 
in  the  dark  for  loDg  as  preference.  It 
will  be  indicated,  if  you  will  observe 
where  there  is  most  excrement,  that 
such  horses  stand  most  with  their  heads 
near  the  light,  but  sidewise  to  it.  From 
this  I  conclude  horses  do  not  like  back 
or  rear  light  that  throws  the  head  in 


darkest  shadow.  There  should  be  one 
window  where  each  horse  may  look  out 
at  will,  and  see  what  is  passing,  or  at 
least,  something  on  the  outside.  This 
window  should  be  of  such  height  that 
the  horse  may  look  through  it  with  the 
head  in  the  most  natural  position  possi¬ 
ble.  It  affords  the  horse  the  same 
pleasure  it  does  a  human,  confined  to 
the  inside,  to  be  able  to  look  out  of  a 
window,  and  if  turned  loose  in  such  a 
stall  when  not  feeding  he  will  nearly 
always  be  found  standing  sidewise  to 
the  window  looking  out.  He  seeks  the 
shade  to  avoid  the  glaring  hot  sun,  and 
he  prefers  darkness  to  the  torments  of 
flies,  but  when  pests  do  not  annoy  him, 
he  will  not  go  into  shadow  deeper  than 
that  just  out  of  direct  sunshine,  and 
the  light  he  seeks  in  nature  I  take  to  be 
the  best  for  him.  w.  w.  latta. 

Prof.  Roberts  Puts  it  Well. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  facing 
horses  away  from  the  light.  So  faced, 
they  do  not  have  to  look  into  or  against 
the  glare  of  windows,  neither  can  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  reach  their  heads 
when  so  arranged.  Again,  the  windows 
of  stables  frequently  furnish  the  best 
possible  ventilators,  and  by  lowering 
the  top  and  raising  the  bottom  sashes  of 
all  the  windows  an  inch  or  two,  very 
perfect  ventilation  is  insured  without 
draughts.  Then,  too,  the  direct  sunlight 
comes  into  the  rear  of  the  stable  and 
tends  to  keep  it  dry  and  comfortable. 
True,  an  objection  may  be  made  to 
allowing  the  air  to  pass  over  the  rear  of 
the  stable  before  it  is  used  by  the  horse, 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  had  experience, 
this  ot  j  ’ction  plays  no  part  in  the  venti¬ 
lating  of  the  stable.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  uniform,  slow  movement  of  the  air 
throughout  the  entire  stable  and  not 
rapid  movement  at  one  point.  Two  fine 
spans  of  horses  have  been  ruined  in  the 
city  of  Ithaca  by  standing  with  their 
heads  towards  large  windows  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stable. 
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HAP-HAZARD 


c  ^feXhat’s  Some  Folks’  Way 

But  It’s  Not  the  Right  Way;  so  we  won’t  adopt  it,  you  and  I. 

That  your  horses  may  exercise  strength,  your  cows  produce  milk  and  your  hens  lay,  certain  vital 
energies  must  be  built  up — elements  supplied. 

There’s  a  right  way  and  a  hap-hazard  way  of  feeding  your  stock.  A  hungry  animal  will  eat  ’most 
anything  you  toss  to  it;  but  will  you  replace  used-up  forces,  and  supply  elements  of  renewed  energy  by 
such  feeding? 

Practical  experience  coupled  with  thorough  scientific  investigation  has  produced  the  H-O  Co.’s  Feeds. 

The  H-O  Co.’s  Poultry  Feed  insures  eggs;  the  Dairy  Feed  produces  milk — rich,  too;  the  Horse 
Feed  guarantees  endurance. 

Our  guarantee  is  simple:  Your  money  nack  if  not  satisfied. 

A  Special  Provision  For  You  is  the  service  of  our  Chemist.  Write  us  the  kind  of  coarse  fodder 
you  are  using,  and  he  will  advise  you  of  the  proper  proportions  to  use  of  this  and  of  the  H-O  Co.’s  Feeds, 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results.  This  service  is  free  to  our  patrons. 

The  H-0  Company,  New  York  City 


Kindly  favor  us  with  your  request  for  prices  and  fuller  information,  mentioning 

The  Rural  New  Tor  her. 


LOCAL  AGENCIES  ASSIGNED 

TO  ENERGETIC  FEED  DEALERS 
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About  Apple  Pomace. 

H.  W.  H.,  Beaver  Center,  Pa. — In 
answer  to  W.  A.  G.’s  inquiry  about 
apple  pomace  for  fertilizing  trees,  I 
would  say,  Don’t  try  it  on  anything  you 
wish  to  live  and  thrive,  as  I  killed  or 
ruined  currants,  peach  and  plum  trees 
with  it  several  years  ago.  I  would  not 
use  it  on  anything  now  unless  left  in  a 
pile  until  thoroughly  decomposed,  and 
then  try  it  cautiously. 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me. — Noting  the 
fact  some  years  ago  that  little  seedling 
apple  trees  grew  vigorously  in  solid  piles 
of  pomace,  I  hauled  several  loads  of  the 
stuff  and  spread  it  thickly  around  the 
trees  in  an  orchard,  thinking  that  it 
would  smother  the  grass  and  help  the 
trees.  Whether  it  helped  them  much  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  did  not  hurt  them, 
and  it  did  produce  a  rank  growth  of 
orchard  grass,  with  which  the  orchard 
was  seeded  under  the  trees  as  far  as  the 
application  extended  ;  the  effect  lasted 
several  years.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  bad  for  trees  to  restore  to  the 
ground  the  very  elements  which  the 
apple  crop  removes,  and  this  is  what  we 
do  by  giving  them  porpace. 

Walnuts  for  Poultry. 

T.  B.  W.,  Cumberland,  Md. — Reply¬ 
ing  to  J.  C.  B.,  Monroe  County,  Indiana, 
in  regard  to  feeding  walnuts  to  chickens, 
it  has  proved  a  success  with  me.  I  had 
never  used  them  for  such  a  purpose  until 
the  past  winter,  but  I  shall  use  them 
hereafter,  as  I  find  that  they  add  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  profits  from  my  chicken  yard. 
I  simply  crack  them  with  a  hammer  and 
let  the  chickens  do  the  rest,  and  I  find 
that  I  am  well  paid  for  the  little  trouble 
it  takes  to  feed  them. 

J.  T.  C. ,  Smithfield,  Pa. — I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  walnuts. 
Where  they  grow  in  great  abundance  as 
they  do  here,  they  are  a  valuable  as 
well  as  an  economical  feed,  if  fed  in 
moderate  quantities.  The  walnuts,  as 
they  fall  from  the  trees,  are  picked  up 
and  piled  in  an  old  building,  not  too 
deeply,  until  dry.  Here  they  are  left 
until  wanted,  when  a  large  block  of 
hard  wood  is  used  on  which  to  crush 
them.  A  mallet  of  hard  wood,  about 
five  inches  square,  having  a  flat  or 
concave  face,  is  used  for  crushing 
them.  With  a  little  practice,  they  can 
be  crushed  very  rapidly,  by  taking  the 
mallet  in  the  right  hand,  and  with  the 
left  placing  the  walnuts  one  or  more  at 
a  time  on  the  block.  A  bushel  can,  in 
this  way,  be  crushed  in  five  minutes. 
Fowls  soon  acquire  a  great  fondness  for 
walnuts.  I  have  never  seen  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  walnut  kernel,  but,  no 
doubt,  it  is  rich  in  egg-producing  food. 
After  the  nuts  are  crushed,  one  may 
trust  the  fowls  with  the  rest.  A  bushel 
to  100  fowls  every  other  day  will  be 
about  the  right  quantity  to  feed. 

Various  Horticultural  Problems. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III. — On  page 
114,  UF.”  says  that  he  has  “  blundered 
into  having  no  difficulty  ”  in  growing  the 
Marianna  plum  from  cuttings.  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  considered  particularly 
difficult  to  grow.  I  have  had  as  good 
success  with  it  as  with  the  average  grape 
or  currant.  Seasons  will  come  occasion¬ 
ally  that  are  fatal  to  the  growing  out 
of  doors  of  most  kinds  of  cuttings.  The 
question  was  asked  me,  some  time  ago, 
“  Why  is  the  Marianna  a  better  stock 
for  plums  than  Myrobolan  ?”  and  I  was 
unable  to  answer,  for  I  have  never  used 
the  latter  myself.  But  I  do  know  that, 
where  ordinary  American  plums  are 
used  for  a  stock,  the  result  is  an  eye- 
soring  wilderness  of  sprouts  that  can 
hardly  be  managed.  I  can  see  scarcely 
any  objection  to  the  Marianna,  for  the 
union  seems  perfect,  the  graft  or  bud 
grows  certainly  and  rapidly  (although 
often  not  so  large  as  the  stock  beneath), 


it  is  little  troubled  with  borers,  and 
sprouts  only  occasionally.  Who  will 
answer  for  the  Myrobolan  ?  The  Mari¬ 
anna  has  great  vitality.  My  first  two 
trees,  received  12  years  ago,  when  plant¬ 
ed,  were  apparently  dead  from  improper 
handling  ;  the  bark  slipped  from  the 
wood  and  roots,  and  had  a  reddish  hue. 
I  noted  in  my  book,  “  Planted  two  dead 
Marianna  plums,”  and  had  it  not  been 
for  an  impulse  of  the  moment,  rather 
than  reason,  I  should  have  thrown  them 
away.  But  they  lived. 

In  the  same  issue,  page  116,  is  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Van  Deman  as  to  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  Japan  walnuts.  I  suppose 
that  he  refers  to  Sieboldiana  and  Cordi- 
formis.  With  me,  they  are  not  proving 
so  hardy  as  I,  for  awhile,  thought.  Many 
times,  they  have  been  much  damaged  at 
15  degrees  below  zero.  This  damage 
line,  of  course,  varies  several  degrees 
with  other  conditions.  I  am  protecting 
part  of  mine  this  year,  with  corn  fodder, 
and  may,  some  time,  see  the  fruit,  but 
doubt  it. 

In  another  place  on  the  same  page, 
you  say  that  “  one  or  two  of  the  hardiest 
and  best  of  the  pecans  might  stand  the 
climate  ”  of  Michigan  (Ithaca).  But,  cer¬ 
tainly,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  compari¬ 
son  as  to  hardiness  between  the  Japan 
walnuts  and  the  pecan  that  is  na¬ 
tive  here.  Many  a  pecan  tree  here  has 
lived  through  35  degrees  below  zero 
weather,  and  such  weather  is  pretty 
cool.  I  refer  to  the  winter  of  1872-3. 

Ensilage  for  Horses,  Hot. 

S.  A.  L.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. — I  have 
fed  some  ensilage  to  horses  for  several 
years,  but  the  past  winter  I  was  short 
of  oats,  and  have  fed  ensilage  to  two 
mules,  to  a  brood  mare  and  two  colts. 
The  mare  has  been  suckling  for  six 
weeks  now,  and  I  see  no  bad  effects. 
They  relish  it,  and  eat  all  they  want 
once  per  day,  which  is  about  one-half 
bushel  each.  I  hear  a  great  deal  about 
hot  ensilage.  My  pits  or  rooms,  as  they 
are  entirely  above  ground  with  a  plank 
floor,  are  only  10  feet  square.  I  fill  in 
August,  don’t  open  until  November,  and 
they  have,  by  that  time,  cooled  down, 
and  I  have  no  more  trouble  with  hot  en¬ 
silage  unless  a  warm  spell  comes,  and  I 
don’t  feed  fast  enough  to  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  fed  off.  I  never  loosen  up  more 
than  I  feed  at  a  time. 


Elder  Win.  Tennison 

OF  BUFKIN,  IND., 

Tells  of  the  Great  Benefits  Derived  From 
Dr.  Miles’  Heart  Cure. 


afflicted  for  thirty-five  years  with  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  in  fact,  troubled  with  it  nearly  all  my 
life;  I  think  it  heredi¬ 
tary  as  my  father  was 
afflicted  with  it.  I  have 
suffered  great  distress, 
my  heart  palpitated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to 
shake  my  whole  body. 
So  distressing  was  it  I 
could  only  with  great¬ 
est  difficulty  compose  myself  to  sleep.  About 
two  years  ago  I  began  taking  I)r.  Miles’ 
Heart  Cure.  The  first  bottle  gave  me  no 
perceptible  benefit,  but  after  taking  the 
third  I  began  to  feel  much  relief  and  I  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  months.  I  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  cure  is  permanent. 

Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Bowker’s 
Fertilizers 

stood  practical  farm 
for  twenty-five  years, 
sale  has  increased  in 
that  time  from  nothing  to 
over  30,000  tons  a  year. 

THE 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company 
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See  local  agents,  or  address 

BOWKER 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 
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$  possesses  ample  capital  and 
&  experience  to  produce  fertil- 
to  izers  of  unsurpassed  crop- 
ill)  producing  value  economi- 
$  cally,  and  hence  at  low 
prices  to  the  consumer. 
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Get  our  Prices 


on  Bovee,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Thorough¬ 
bred  and  other  best 
new  and  old  kinds  potatoes.  Business  Seed  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Fanners  bring  pleasure  and  profit  at  harvest 
time.  Onr  free  list  tells  the  truth.  Write 
E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Winsted.  Conn. 


SNiPS 


Then  The  best  for  florists, 
Holds,  gardeners,  etc.,  is 

Kelley’s  Florists’  Shears 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M  Best  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  plants,  $3.50  to  $5  per  M. 

My  "97  ”  Catalogue  mailed  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Straw"berrics. 

Champion  of  England,  per  100,  50c. 

Bubach,  per  1.000,  $2. 

RasplDorrios. 

Mills,  per  1.000,  $10. 

Kansas,  per  1.000.  $0. 

Ohio  per  1.000,  $4. 

Order  quick.  They  will  not  Is st  long  at  these  prices. 
Plants  are  first-class. 

LUTHER  RICE,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


$2.25  in  value  for$h 

Of  onr  new  strawberries,  we  will  send  postpaid  for 
$1,  12  plants  each  Marshall.  Mary  and  Brandywine 
to  those  incnlioninK  this  paper.  Catalogues  free. 
THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO..  Elizabeth.  N.  J 


POTATOES 


MAULK'S  OK 

EVEKITT'S 

THOROUGHBRED.  My  circular  compares 

■  yields,  saves  growers  $  $  in  experimenting, 

■  and  $2  50  a  barrel  saved.  Direct  from  grower. 
Shipments  from  New  York.  Pennsylvania  or 

Indiana.  Carman  No.  1,  $1.25  per  barrel.  35  kinds. 
Write  to-day.  SMITH'S  STOCK  AND  SEED  FARM. 
Padelfords,  N.Y. 


■^flT  ATHEQ  Grown  especially  for  seed,  from 
U  I  A  I  Ukd  carefully  selected,  pure  stock. 

(CUT  PRICES.)  Carman  No.  3.  Early  Harvest. 

New  Queen,  Early  Pride  of  Seneca.  Burpee’s 
Ex.  Early,  Moneymaker.  King  of  Roses.  Planet  Jr.. 
$150  bbl. ;  Carman  No.  1,  Honeoye  Rose.  Rose  of 
Erin,  $1.25  bbl.;  Early  Thoroughbred.  $2.50  bbl  Special 
low  prices  on  three  or  more  bbls.  Free  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list  of  27  best  varieties. 

R.  H.  BROWN  &  CO..  Victor.  N.  Y. 


MARKET 

GARDENERS  ATTENTION  !  ! 


Maule's 
Yellow  Globe 
Danvers  Onion 
5  lbs.,  $3.00, 
postpaid. 


...THE  BEST... 

YELLOW  GLOBE 

DHNVERS  ONION. 


5  pounds  delivered  free  by  mail  to  any  P.  O., 
only  $3.00.  50  pounds  or  more  by  ex 
press,  only  50  cents  per  pound. 

Never  before  have  we  been  able  to  make  such  fig¬ 
ures  on  our  very  best  Globe  Danvers.  Better 
seed  than  ours  can  not  be  had  at  any  price.  We  have 
had  unusually  large  crops,  and  we  don’t  propose  to 
carry  over  a  pound  of  seed  if  we  can  help  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  selling  to-day  In  Philadelphia  or  New  York 
markets  better  than  good  onions.  They  always  pay 
when  many  other  things  do  not;  and  Maule’s  Dan¬ 
vers  always  brings  the  top  price.  Remit  by  P.  O.  money 
order,  express  order,  bank  draft  or  registered  letter. 

Wm,  Henry  Mauie.  I7JJ  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FQCC  A  package  of  the  Earliest  To- 
rnCCmato  in  the  World  will  be 

sent  to  those  who,  in  applying  for  our 
Catalogue,  will  write  the  words  GOOD 
SEEDS  and  mention  the  paper  in  which 
they  saw  this  advertisement.  .fttg-Write 
NOW  as  this  offer  will  not  appear  again. 


«I  GOOD  SEEDS 

at  Fair  Prices.  We  aim  to  supply  the  Best  Seeds  that 
Grow,  at  Prices  in  line  with  other  Farm  Products. 

F f I  f- tn P f-  should  have  Our  Cata- 
J  »  <11  I1IC1  logue,  as  we  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  Improved  Farm  Seeds  (Northern  Grown) 
than  any  other  seed  house  in  America.  Read  about  the 
Lincoln  Oat,  introduced  by  us;  817  bushels  were  grown 
from  seven  bushels  of  seed.  Our  price  only  50  cents 
a  bushel  in  20  bushel  lots.  Get  seed  from  the  originat¬ 
ors  and  secure  genuine  stock. 

Every  Gardener  fiS2.hT! 

select  list  of  the  very  best  vegetable  seeds,  carefully 

grown  and  tested.  Quality  high.  Prices  low. 

I  ad\r  who  Brows  Flowers  should  have 
GVCI  j  L,ctA!y  Our  Catalogue.  Our  Imperial 
Mixtures  of  Sweet  Peas,  Pansies,  etc.,  cannot  be 
surpassed.  OUR  BOOK  on  GRASSES,  CLOVERS, 
FORAGE  and  FODDER  CROPS,  by  Prof.  THOMAS 
SHAW,  given  away  asapremium.  Catalogue  Free, 
send  for  it  NOW,  as  this  offer  will  not  appear  again. 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 

26,  28,  30  and  32  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Sheep  Earns  his  Living. 

Saves  Man’s  Labor. 

An  Economical  Convenience. 


Other  dairymen  use  a  dog,  a  goat,  or 
a  calf,  the  one  most  convenient. 
Very  many 

Improved  1.  S.  Separators 

are  being  operated  in  this  manner.  The 
owner  of  the  outfit  here  shown,  writes  : 

I  am  using  a  No.  5  Improved  United  States 
Cream  Separator,  and  running  it  with  one  of 
your  Sheep  Bowers.  I  use  in  the  Power  a 
sheep  weighing  170  pounds,  and  it  runs  very 
nicely  indeed.  The  sheep  took  to  the  work 
quickly,  so  that  we  can  leave  him  to  run  the 
Power  while  we  are  milking  or  doing  other 
chores.  Iam  separating  450  to  500  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  in  this  way,  and  consider  it  the 
most  convenient  Power  out. 

I  find  a  saving  of  $15.00  to  $25x0  per  month 
on  my  milk  in  thoroughness  of  skimming  over 
any  other  method.  A.  A.  DUNKLEE. 

South  Vernon,  Vt.,  March  7,  1896. 


We  sell  the  best  Separator,  adapted  for  hand  operation  or  readily  changed  to  be  run  by  any  power. 
We  sell  a  thoroughly  practical  Sheep  or  Dog  Power. 

OUR  CATALOGUES  DESCRIBE  FULLY.  THEY  ARE  FREE. 

Live,  hustling  agents  Wanted. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
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Humorous. 

“Youb  heart,”  said  the  rooster  bitterly, 
“is  as  hard  as  adamant!”  “Well,” 
answered  the  hen  testily,  “  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  I  am  a  Plymouth  Rock 
hen.” — Press. 

Economical.  —  Macfarlane  (dying)  : 
“Let  my  funeral  take  place  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  ;  then  my  clerks  can  attend  it  with¬ 
out  losing  part  of  a  working  day.” — 

Modes  and  Fabrics. 

“  On,  mamma,  I  have  found  out  why 
Mrs.  Solide  talks  so  much.”  “Gwen, 

my  pet,  you  shouldn’t - ”  “Yes,  but, 

mamma,  don’t  you  see  she  has  a  double 
chin  !  ” — New  York  Tribune. 

“You  don't  seem  to  like  the  ice  very 
well,”  remarked  the  expert  skater  to  the 
beginner.  “  No,”  replied  the  beginner 
as  he  lifted  both  skates  simultaneously 
about  four  feet  in  the  air,  “I’m  down 
on  it.” — Twinkles. 

She  (sympathizingly) :  “I  feel  so  sorry 
for  the  poor  trolley-car  conductors.  It 
must  be  terrible  for  them  to  have  to 
be  on  their  feet  all  day  long.”  He : 
“  Humph  !  They’re  on  the  passengers’ 
feet  more  than  half  of  the  time.” — Modes 
and  Fabrics. 

Father  :  “  Look  here,  Tommy,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  new  baby  brother 
the  doctor  has  brought  ?”  Tommy  : 


Successful  record  of  fourteen  years.  Acknowledged 
King  of  Potato  Planters.  Better  to-day  than  ever. 

Automatically  marks,  drops  and  covers  in  one  op¬ 
eration,  doing  ten  men’s  work. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Planters,  Cutters, 
Sprayers,  Sorters,  etc.,  free. 

ASP1NWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


T* BONNIE  BINDER 


oak 
felloes 
tc  steel 

tire.  Best  steel  drive  chain  made,  screw  raising  gear  that  is  simple,  sure,  effective.  STEELGRAIN 
wheel  with  a  steel  truss  rod  that  keeps  it  where  you  put  it— can’t  sag,  wobble  or  break  down,  chain  drive 
binder  -direct,  quick,  perfect;  no  long  train  of  gears.  FRICTION  FREE,  non-cramping  packer.  Proof  posi¬ 
tive  will  he  found  in  our  Free  Bookon  Binders.  Sendforit.  We  make  the  Bonnie  Binder,  Globe  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Mowers,  Continental  Reapers,  Globe  Rakes,  Disk  Pulverisers,  and  other  machines  of  special  merit. 


Possesses  more  good  qualities  than  were 
ever  before  combined  in  one  machine. 

ALL-STEEL  FRAME  nections, 

thorough!  y  braced— can  ’  t  strain , 
can’t  break.  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEEL 
with  broad  face,  gives 
great 
traction 
power 
and  light 
draft. 

STEEL 
WHEEL,  or 
wheel  with 


AUTOMATIC  TRIP  that  trips  every 
time— sure  to  discharge  the  sneaf.  a 
perfect  ADJUSTER— always  makes 
even  bundles  fn  either  short  or  long 
grain,  single  lever,  quick  adjust¬ 
ment  grain  reel,  big  CAPA¬ 
CITY  elevators.  WIDEST  elevators mado— 
for  long  grain.  SIMPLEST  KNOTTER,  no  com - 
nil  rated  i  inrts  to  tret  out  of  order:  sav  estwlne. 

to  rear- 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


“  Why,  he’s  got  no  hair  !  Oh,  and  he’s 
got  no  teeth !  You’ve  been  took  in, 
father;  he’s  brought  you  an  old  un.” — 

Sketch. 

The  new  woman  orator  waxed  elo¬ 
quent.  “  And  what,”  she  demanded,  as 
she  came  to  the  climax,  “is  the  result 
of  our  emancipation  ?  ”  She  looked 
around  with  the  calm  assurance  of  one 
who  had  asked  a  poser,  and  this  was  too 
much  for  the  little  man  who  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  wife  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
hall.  “  I  know  !  ”  he  shouted.  “  Ah  !  ” 
returned  the  new  woman  on  the  plat¬ 
form  scornfully,  “  the  little  man  with 
the  bald  head  thinks  he  has  solved  the 
problem  that  we  came  here  to  discuss 
this  afternoon.  We  will  gladly  give  our 
attention  while  he  tells  us  what  is  to 
be  the  result.”  “  Cold  dinners  and 
ragged  children,”  roared  the  little  man. 
— Answers. 


3UY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Por  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  ft  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
%  W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymoulh  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  J 

™S^nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  In 

stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  M  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  imported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  V  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re- 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  Is  a  special  offer. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesev  St. .  N.  Y,  P.  O.  Box  289. 


jpoiflpsorfy 


GRaI 


SSEI 


Sows  all  kinds  Clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, : 
1  Flax  and  all  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity,  evenly,  ac- < 
1  curately.  20  to  40  acres  a  day.  In  wet,  dry  or  windy  1 
!  weather.  Weight  40  lbs.  HOPPER  FPR  OAfS.  WHEAT.  I 
i  Catalog  O .  E  ,  THOMPSON  4,  SONS 
i  FREE,  n  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


PLANT 

Corn,  Beans,  Peas 
and  Beet  Seed 

in  Hills,  Drills  and  Checks.  It  is  the 
only  planter  that  will  distribute  all 
fertilizers,  Wet  or  Dry,  Hen  Ma- 
nure,  Plaster,  Ashes,  Etc.,  with 
a  certainty,  in  different  amounts,  each 
side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Co., 

ENFIELD,  GRAFTON  CO., 

New  Hampshire. 


FCLIPSE 

An 


CORN  PLANTER 


And  Fertilizer  Distributor  Combined. 

WEIGHT ,  150  POUNDS 


Don’t  Waste  Any  More 

of  your  God-given  time  and  strength  in  growing  any  kind 
of  a  farm  or  garden  crop  without  using  one  of  the  Breed 
Weeders  They  will  save  three-fourths  to  9-10  of  your 
time,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  one  Thousands  of  farmers 
and  gardeners  all  over  the  U.  S.  will  testify  to  this.  Will 
work  corn,  hills  and  all.  until  It  Is  18  inches  high,  potatoes 
eight  to  10.  and  all  other  crops  in  proportion.  Will  work 
corn,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  squashes,  melons, 
cabbages,  tomatoes,  celery,  asparagus,  strawberries,  beets, 
carrots,  onions,  etc  ,  etc.  to  your  perfect  satisfaction,  and 
give  better  crops  than  by  any  other  method.  This  may 
seem  impossible  to  you  but  It  is  true  nevertheless. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  your  Weeder.  It  is  the  greatest  labor-saver  1  know  of  in  the  line  of 
crop  cultivators.  I  used  mine  in  my  garden  as  well  as  in  my  corn  and  potatoes.— S  L.  Simmy,  Andover,  O. 

The  No.  4  Weeder  purchased  of  you  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  1  used  it  on  eight  acres  of  potatoes 
and  six  acres  of  corn  without  any  hand  hoeing,  leaving  the  ground  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  doing  the 
work  better  than  it  possibly  could  he  by  hand.  Potato  crop  averaged  235  bushels  per  acre  -  three  acres 
yielded  925  bushels,  with  only  250  pounds  fertilizer  per  acre:  corn  gave  100  bushels  ears  per  acre;  and  1  think 
We  gained  one-third  in  crops  by  the  use  of  the  Weeder  with  less  than  one-half  the  expense  for  cultivation. 
The  Weeder  worked  equally  well  in  strawberries  and  young  raspberry  and  currant  bushes;  in  fact,  one  must 
see  it  work  before  he  can  fullv  comprehend  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  it  will  do. 

— S.  II.  Buiu.ingame,  North  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  Weeder  this  year.  Send  to-day  for  circu¬ 
lars  giving  full  information.  Nine  sizes  and  styles  of  walking  riding  and  hand  weeders.  One  of  these  will 
hit  your  case  surely. 

Please  mention  Tlir  7  QDCEfl  M/CCRCD  Pfl  Desk  12,  No.  26  Merchants  Row, 
this  paper.  I  II L  L .  D  il  LLU  WLLULII  UUi,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LEAN’S 


HARROW 


OUCHT  TO 

Last  a  Life  Time. 

JJ  N  EQUALLED  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Saves  its  cost 

-  crst  season  on  growing  crops.  All  steel,  no  castings  to 

,_  reak— strongest  and  simplest  lever  adjusting  arrange- 
mentmade.  Write  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.  mansmumhio. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  Standing  Tirr '-er  or  Stumps. 
Makes  a  Clean  Sweep;  <\ 

of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. .  ■  :  - 
A  man,  hoy  ami  a  horse  rani"  "  *V/ 

operate  It.  No  heavy  chains 
or  rods  to  handle.  You  can-  F  v 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax-  < 


es  on  unproductive  timber 
land.  Illustrated  catalogue 


*  'X 

Free,  giving  prices,  tern- 

MILNE  MEG.  CO..  7  (h  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


i 

4! 

4l  _ _ 

^  **■  ♦  v 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Qrub  in  1  A  Minutes. 

and  testimonials.  Also  full 
information  regarding  our 

I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER, 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  & 
STUMP  MACHINE, 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE 

and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 
Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalogue. 


\ 
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AGENTS 

WANTED. 


ACME 


Illustrated 

pamphlet 

mailed 

free. 


PULVERIZi.^HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Craslies,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  tlie  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

PFVrn  nu  mmjT  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 
OEiiU  Ull  lUlttL  if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points.  30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


! 
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me  “IRON  AGE” 

WHEEL  HOES 

High  Steel  Wheels  cause  them  to 
run  easily  and  steadily,  not  yielding 
to  inequalities  of  ground. 

Tubular  Frame  coupled  to  malle= 
able  castings  give  extreme  lightness, 
with  freedom  from  breakage. 

We  make  50  different  implements, 
among  them  a  full  line  of  garden 
tools.  Send  for  catalogue. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


WANTED ! 

One  live  farmer  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR. 


First  buyer  secures  the  agency. 
J8@TWrite  quick. 

Teeth  guaranteed. 

D.  Y.  HALLODK  &  SON 

YORK,  PH-  P.  O.  BOx,  805. 


FARMERS' 

you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Hinders,  used  on  every 
shock.  Bull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
.less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous- 
r  Yv  ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 

Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit  5c., 
stamps.  TIE  CO.,  Box  72  Tnadilla,  N.Y.  M 
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$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


PREPARATION  FOR  PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD. 

Wanted  for  the  Spring  of  1  8  9  8. 

What  To  Sow  and  Plow  Down. 

I  have  six  acres  of  land  that  I  wish  to  get  in  the  best  shape  for 
planting  an  orchard  in  the  spring  of  1898.  It  has  lain  for  two 
years  with  nothing  on  it  but  weeds.  Would  I  better  plow  and 
sow  the  land  to  oats  and  clover  this  spring,  and  plow  down  the 
clover  and  sow  to  rye  next  fall  ?  Or  would  it  do  to  sow  rye 
this  spring  with  clover,  and  not  cut  the  rye  but  plow  all  down 
this  fall  or  next  spring  ?  I  wish  to  keep  the  land  from  washing. 
It  is  not  steep.  a.  c.  s. 

McMurray,  Penn. 

Use  Rye  and  Clover  This  Spring. 

The  plan  proposed  by  A.  C.  S.  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  expensive  one,  if  the  land  is  at  all  valuable.  In 
this  section,  we  must  make  every  foot  of  land  produce, 
at  least,  one  crop  each  year,  and  if  possible,  two. 
But  since  the  field  has 
already  lain  idle  two 
years,  growing  nothing 
but  weeds,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  land  is 
plenty  and  cheap,  in 
which  case  his  plan 
might  be  the  most 
economical  he  could 
adopt.  As  he  does  not 
give  the  character  of 
either  soil  or  subsoil, 

I  would  answer  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  II  e 
should  try  to  get  a  good 
supply  of  nitrogen  for 
the  use  of  his  young 
trees,  as  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  wood  growth, 
and  clover  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  nitrogen, 
where  it  will  catch.  The 
soil  should  be  well  filled 
with  vegetable  matter, 
as  it  will  then  be  in  the 
best  possible  condition 
to  promote  root  growth. 

I  would  advise  sowing 
rye  and  clover  in  the 
spring.  Cut  the  rye 
about  eight  inches  high 
before  the  grain  is  ripe, 
and  allow  it  to  remain 
on  the  ground  as  a 
mulch  ;  the  clover  will 
grow  up  through  it,  and 
be  in  better  shape  to 
resist  the  heat  and 
drought  of  midsummer, 
than  if  he  either  re¬ 
moved  the  straw,  or 
allowed  it  to  ripen  its 
seed  and  stand  on  the 
ground.  Then  plow 
deep  in  the  fall,  taking 
care  to  make  the  fur¬ 
rows  lap,  at  least,  one- 
half,  so  as  to  have  the 
vegetable  matter  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the 
entire  top  soil.  In  the 
spring  of  1898.  before 
planting,  work  as  deep 
as  possible,  either  with 
a  disk  or  spring  harrow. 

GABRIEL  IIIESTER. 

Would  Plant  Corn. 

I  would  plant  the  crop 
this  season  that  I 
thought  would  make 


the  best  return.  I  would  prefer  a  crop  of  corn.  If 
oats  and  clover  be  sown,  there  is  not  often  much  of  a 
crop  of  clover  to  plow  down  the  first  season.  The 
rye,  if  sown  early  in  the  fall,  would  be  good  to  keep 
the  soil  from  washing.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  well  to  sow  rye  this  spring  to  plow  down  in  the 
fall ;  the  straw  would  not  be  rotted  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  planting.  I  mostly  plant  in  corn  stubble 
ground,  but  last  spring,  planted  12  acres  that  had 
been  in  wheat  the  year  before.  It  promised  a  fair 
crop  of  grass  which  I  did  not  like  to  plow  down,  but 
being  the  location  I  wanted,  I  did  so.  I  planted  the 
peach  trees  last  spring,  and  will  plant  the  apple 
trees  this  spring,  one  apple  tree  to  three  peach 
trees.  Then  the  peach  trees  may  be  removed  when 
the  apple  trees  get  so  large  as  to  require  all  the 


room.  The  land  should  be  well  plowed  before  the 
planting,  and  the  trees  have  thorough  culture,  and 
be  well  wormed  for,  at  least,  eight  years  after 
planting.  j.  hibberd  bartram. 

Use  Cow  Peas,  Says  Mr.  Van  Deman. 

As  a  rule,  I  do  not  believe  in  sowing  anything  with 
clover  to  “protect”  it,  as  some  fancy.  It  will  often 
do  very  well  sown  with  rye  and  other  like  crops,  and 
grow  up  after  they  are  cut,  but  they  surely  stunt  the 
clover  according  to  my  experience.  My  advice  would 
be  to  sow  it  to  cow  peas  after  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over,  and  the  ground  gets  warm,  and,  when  they  are 
nearly  ripe,  plow  the  whole  crop  under.  This  will 
be  in  good  time  to  try  seeding  to  Crimson  clover  about 
next  August,  when  this  should  be  done.  Turnip  seed 

can  also  be  sown  at 
the  same  time,  and  if 
the  turnips  make  a 
good  crop,  the  largest 
can  be  pulled  in  the 
fall  and  sold  or  fed  on 
the  farm,  leaving  the 
smaller  ones  for  winter 
protection  to  the  clover. 
All  can  be  plowed  under 
in  the  spring  before 
planting  the  trees,  or, 
at  least,  strips  where 
the  rows  are  set,  and 
the  rest  later. 

Use  Clover  Alone  or 
with  Rye. 

We  consider  that  the 
best  way  to  get  the 
ground  ready  for  an  or¬ 
chard  would  be  to  put 
it  in  the  best  possible 
shape  this  spring,  and 
if  the  climate  and  soil 
will  permit  it,  sow  it  to 
clover  without  any 
other  grain.  If  how¬ 
ever,  the  ground  is 
bakey  or  washy  and 
sloping  enough  to  need 
something  to  protect 
the  small  clover  plants, 
the  best  way  would  be 
to  sow  broadcast  a  little 
rye.  We  lay  stress  on 
sowing  it  broadcast  and 
not  drill  it  in.  Do  not 
sow  more  rye  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  protection  for 
the  clover.  We  usually, 
when  we  wish  a  good 
stand  of  clover,  and 
have  no  grain  sown  in 
the  fall,  merely  sow  the 
clover  in  the  raw  ground 
without  other  protec¬ 
tion,  and  it  seems  to 
take  better  that  way 
than  it  does  in  any 
other,  many  times.  We 
would,  also,  advise  the 
using  of  some  fertilizer 
that  would  be  good  for 
grass  or  grain  to  make 
the  clover  get  a  good 
root  growth.  We  advise 
not  to  plow  until  he  has 
to  in  the  spring  of  1898. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  4  CO. 


ROSA  MULTIFLORA  JAPONICA.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig,  87.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  195. 
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A  Corn  Crop;  How  to  Plant. 

If  the  ground  lies  sufficiently  high  to  afford  good 
drainage,  and  is  fairly  good  corn  land,  I  would,  if  in 
sod,  give  a  fair  dressing  of  stable  manure  this  spring, 
plow  not  less  than  eight  inches  deep,  turning  a  fur¬ 
row  not  wider  than  10  to  12  inches,  so  that  every  part 
may  be  completely  broken  up.  Harrow  until  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  and  plant  to  corn.  This  may  appear 
t  be  putting  the  manure  too  deep  for  the  best  success 
with  corn,  but  we  are  building  the  foundation  of  the 
future  orchard.  Next  spring,  I  would  plow  the  other 
way  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  was  plowed  for  corn, 
and  get  in  fine  condition  by  repeated  harrowings. 
Then  mark  off  for  trees.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
planting  too  close  to  fences  ;  keep  off  18  to  20  feet, 
and  plant  the  trees  35  feet  apart.  When  staked  off, 
dig  holes  2%  feet  square  by  15  inches  deep,  throwing 
the  top  soil  on  one  side,  and  subsoil  on  the  other ; 
distribute  a  good  handful  of  bone  meal  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  throw  back  the  top  soil  until  the  hole  is 
filled  to  a  proper  depth  for  setting  the  tree,  so  that 
when  planted,  it  will  be  about  one  inch  deeper  than 
in  the  nursery.  Set  the  tree  in  range,  cover  the  roots 
with  top  soil,  and  distribute  a  couple  more  large 
handfuls  of  bone  meal  as  the  hole  is  being  filled. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  fill  fine  soil  among  the  roots 
and  pack  firmly  as  the  hole  is  being  filled.  Should 
any  of  the  roots  be  mutilated,  or  too  long  for  the 
hole,  cut  them  off  with  an  upward  slant  with  a  sharp 
knife.  When  planted,  cut  off  every  limb  from  the 
tree,  form  a  new  head  just  as  wanted,  and  avoid 
forks;  always  keep  a  leader.  When  the  orchard  is 
planted,  give  every  tree  a  large  handful  of  muriate  of 
potash  scattered  on  the  surface  around  the  trees. 
Plant  intervening  spaces  with  potatoes  ;  applying  800 
to  1,000  pounds  of  good  potato  fertilizer  containing 
not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  actual  potash.  Cultivate 
potatoes  and  trees  once  a  week,  do  not  cultivate  trees 
later  than  the  middle  of  August.  If  suitable  varie¬ 
ties  are  planted,  and  properly  fed  and  cultivated,  the 
orchard  can  be  brought  into  good  bearing  in  six  years. 
The  fatal  mistake  is  too  commonly  made  in  planting 
unsuitable  varieties.  The  standard  sorts  of  New 
York  State  fruits  as  Baldwin,  King,  Northern  Spy, 
Greening  and  many  others,  are  worthless  in  southern 
Pennsylvania  and  farther  south,  becoming  fall  fruit 
and  dropping  before  maturing.  If  desired,  peach, 
plum  or  other  short-lived  trees  may  be  planted  be¬ 
tween,  leaving  trees  17%  feet  apart.  We  are,  at 
present,  planting  a  20-acre  orchard,  using  quick-bear¬ 
ing  apples  as  fillers.  These  come  to  bearing  in  three 
to  four  years,  and  are  to  be  cut  out  at  the  age  of  12  to 
15  years,  leaving  the  orchard  35  by  35  feet.  These 
fillers  will  pay  good  interest  during  the  time  they 
occupy  the  land.  dr.  j.  u.  funk. 

Some  Apples  for  Pennsylvania. 

My  experience  in  the  growing  of  apples  extends 
over  a  period  of  nearly  40  years.  I  have  planted  many 
kinds,  and  but  few  of  them  have  ever  paid  me  any 
profit;  nearly  all  of  those  kinds  that  are  profitable 
several  hundred  miles  north  of  us,  are  of  no  value 
here.  The  King  is  a  wonderfully  fine  grower,  but  I 
never  knew  any  one  to  get  any  fruit ;  the  20-Ounce  is 
comparatively  worthless  here,  and  Greening  is  no 
good.  Baldwin,  Maiden’s  Blush,  and  many  others  of 
the  same  season  are  but  fall  apples  here.  How  some 
of  the  newer  kinds  would  do  remains  to  be  6een. 
Ben  Davis,  York  Imperial,  Dominie,  Smith’s  Cider 
and  Smokehouse  are  our  leading  apples.  Had  I 
planted  three-quarters  of  my  orchard  to  York  Im¬ 
perial,  I  would  always  have  fruit  in  my  bins,  and 
money  in  my  pockets.  The  kind  to  plant  is  the 
variety  that  fills  the  bins  with  fruit,  and  the  pockets 
with  cash,  regardless  of  quality.  If  I  were  a  younger 
man,  I  would  plant  largely  of  apples.  If  I  planted 
1,000  trees,  I  would  plant  900  York  Imperials.  When 
I  began  to  plant,  everybody  told  me  to  plant  no  York 
Imperials,  as  they  were  no  good  and  would  not  sell. 
To-day,  nearly  all  nurserymen  ask  from  three  to  five 
cents  above  the  price  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  If  my 
orchards  were  largely  composed  of  York  Imperial,  I 
would  have  a  sure  revenue,  for  we  always  have  them 
on  part  of  the  trees.  The  tree  is  hardy,  an  early  and 
profuse  bearer,  and  is  least  affected  by  insects  of  any 
other  kind  that  I  have  ever  fruited.  Although  it 
originated  in  our  county,  I  have  never  learned  of  its 
failure  in  other  sections.  Ben  Davis  has  fruited  well 
in  this  section,  is  very  attractive  and  sells  well,  but 
I  hear  that  the  tree  is  short-lived.  We  have  an  apple 
here  that  is  called  York  Stripe,  that  does  fairly  well  ; 
it  looks  much  like  the  Ben  Davis,  but  is  much  better. 
The  color  is  mucli  like  Ben  Davis,  but  it  is  more  flat¬ 
tened,  more  the  shape  of  the  Winesap.  The  flesh  is 
white  like  the  Ben  Davis,  but  of  a  much  better  quality. 

It  is  somewhat  subject  to  black  rot.  The  tree  is  a 
fine,  thrifty  grower,  and  doe&not  make  so  bushy  and 
close  a  head  as  the  Ben  Davis.  m.  s.  crull. 

York  County,  Penn. 


WANTED— THE  BEST  LAYING  PULLETS! 

HOW  CAN  I  OBTAIN  TETKM  ? 

I  have  one  flock  of  hens  mostly  hatched  in  1895,  and  another  of 
pullets.  From  which  would  I  be  likely  to  get  the  most  and  the 
best  pullets  for  another  season,  and  what  breed  of  cock  would  be 
best  to  put  with  them,  the  main  object  being  eggs?  Should  the 
cock  be  young  or  old  ?  The  fowls  are  mixed,  but  more  13.  Leg¬ 
horn  than  anything  else  ?  How  many  hens  to  one  cock  ?  What 
breed  or  cross  Is  best  to  produce  capons  ?  e.  s.  b. 

Harwinton,  Conn. 

Use  Hens  for  Breeders. 

I  do  not  believe  in  immature  breeders.  Hens  are 
not  in  their  prime  until  three  or  four  years  old,  and 
chicks  from  hens  are  usually  stronger  than  those 
from  pullets.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets  under  equal  conditions.  Hens  are  more  liable  to 
become  overfat  than  pullets.  I  do  not  approve  of 
crosses,  hence  suggest  that  a  Brown  Leghorn  male, 
at  least  one  year  old,  be  used,  as  that  breed  equals 
any  as  egg-producers.  To  produce  capons  combining 
size  and  quality,  mate  Indian  Game  males  with  Dork¬ 
ing  hens.  A  Dorking  male  and  Brahma  female,  also 
make  an  excellent  cross.  About  10  to  15  hens  may  be 
used  with  one  male,  according  to  the  breed  and  vigor 
of  the  male.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

New  Jersey. 

Mate  Best  Layers  with  Brown  Leghorn. 

I  would  suggest  that  E,  S.  B.  make  a  selection  of 
the  best  layers  from  his  flock,  both  hens  and  pullets, 
provided  the  latter  are  not  too  immature,  say  not  less 
than  nine  months  old,  and  mate  them  with  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cockerel,  each  year  selecting  the  best  layers 
with  Leghorn  characteristics,  and  mate  them  in  the 
same  way.  But  do  not  mate  them  with  crossbreds, 
resulting  in  mongrelism.  As  to  number  of  females, 
he  must  be  guided  by  circumstances  ;  one  breeder  of 
the  Mediterranean  class  permits  nearly  50  in  one 
hock,  but  this  is  generally  considered  far  too  many, 
from  15  to  20  being  considered  close  enough  to  the 
limit.  If  eggs  and  meat  are  desired,  by  all  means 
select  one  of  the  American  classes  ;  the  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  is  rapidly  gaining  popularity  from  its  useful 
qualities,  and  is  the  breed  of  the  day  when  only  one 
is  desired,  which  is  looked  to  for  eggs,  meat,  incuba¬ 
tion,  etc.  j.  n,  FLEMING. 

New  Jersey. 

Would  Use  an  Indian  Game. 

I  think  that  E  S.  B.  would  find  that  the  flock  of 
hens  would  produce  eggs  that  would  hatch  out  the 
first  pullets,  although  the  flock  of  pullets,  if  well 
matured,  might  produce  just  as  good  ones.  The  flock 
of  pullets  will  lay  the  most  eggs.  As  the  main  object 
is  eggs,  perhaps  a  purebred  Brown  or  White  Leghorn 
male  bird  would  suit  E.  S.  B.  best;  but  for  myself,  I 
would  use  an  Indian  Game.  The  pullet  from  this 
maturing  would  lay  exceedingly  well,  and  would  be 
improved,  both  in  size  and  table  qualities,  very  much. 
With  the  pullets,  I  would  use  a  vigorous  cock  about 
two  years  old.  With  the  hens,  I  would  use  one 
hatched  early  in  the  spring  of  ’96.  With  a  good, 
vigorous  Indian  Game  male,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
put  25  females.  For  capons,  I  think  a  cross  of  an  In¬ 
dian  Game  male  on  Light  Brahma  females  the  best, 
although  Indian  Games,  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks 
or  Wyandottes  in  their  purity  make  a  fine  cross. 

New  York.  k.  b.  underiiill. 

A  Duck  Man’s  Decisions. 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  get  stronger  chicks 
from  yearlings  than  from  pullets,  but  it  doesn’t 
necessarily  follow  as,  if  the  pullet  are  well  matured 
and  early  hatched,  he  may  get  as  strong  chicks  from 
them.  Why  have  a  lot  of  crosses  when  pure  bloods 
look  so  much  better?  For  eggs,  nothing  will  equal 
a  Leghorn;  so  it  would  be  best  to  select  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerel  for  the  yearlings,  and  a  White  Leghorn 
cock  for  the  pullets.  When  the  chicks  are  two  days 
old,  take  a  pfiir  of  scissors  and  snip  off  their  wing  on 
one  side  at  the  first  joint,  so  as  to  remove  all  flight 
feathers,  and  they  will  never  bother  you  by  flying, 
and  can  be  kept  with  a  2%-foot  fence.  This  must  be 
done  at  night  by  lamp  light,  so  that  the  other  chicks 
will  not  pick  at  the  single  drop  of  blood  that  forms  ; 
by  morning,  these  are  healed  and  the  chicks  as  lively  as 
crickets;  no  bad  effect  is  noticeable,  and  in  the  future 
the  Leghorns  are  no  more  trouble  than  any 
Brahmas.  Leghorns  can  be  put  in  pens  of  15  to  20 
hens  to  one  cock,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  cock. 
The  best  capons  are  made  from  any  of  the  heavy 
breeds;  none  of  the  smaller  breeds  is  worth  bothering 
with.  The  best  quotations  on  capons  are  to-day  only 
14  to  15  cents,  and  slips  10  to  11  cents  ;  and  if  one  do 
not  have  an  expert  to  operate,  he  will  make  more 
slips  than  capons.  Years  ago,  when  capons  sold  for 
over  30  cents  per  pound,  I  stopped  caponizing,  as  I 
thought  that  there  was  more  money  in  using  the 
building  I  had  to  give  up  to  the  capons  for  the 
early-hatched  pullets,  as  we  had  to  keep  capons 
until  February  or  March  to  get  full  weights  and  best 
prices.  The  eggs  during  December,  January,  Feb¬ 


ruary  and  March  from  the  right  kind  of  pullets,  gave 
me  double  the  profits  that  capons  did. 

Pennsylvania.  wm.  h.  truslow. 

Minorcas  for  Eggs  ;  Cochins  for  Capons. 

For  best  results,  E  S.  B.  should  put  cockerels  with 
his  two-year-old  hens,  and  two-year-old  cocks  with 
his  pullets.  With  equal  treatment,  there  would  be 
no  difference  in  the  number  or  quality  of  pullets 
raised  from  either  pen  ;  his  two-year-old  hens  will 
not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  the  pullets,  but  may  possibly 
hatch  rather  better  if  the  pullets  are  young.  If  well 
matured  and  they  have  been  laying  some  time,  there 
would  be  no  perceptible  difference,  other  conditions 
being  equal.  If  the  hens  have  a  good  range,  and  the 
cock  or  cockerel  is  a  good,  vigorous  bird,  one  will 
answer  for  20  or  25  hens,  although  it  is  generally 
recommended  to  keep  one  cockerel  to  10  to  15  hens. 
I  have  known  eggs  to  hatch  well  where  50  hens  were 
kept  to  one  cockerel.  I  would  say,  use  a  Leghorn  or 
Minorca  male  for  this  cross,  where  eggs  are  the  main 
object,  but  for  capons,  use  Partridge  Cochin  or  Indian 
Game.  There  is  no  breed  that  will  make  a  better 
capon  than  the  Partridge  Cochin  ;  though  some  will 
make  larger,  they  will  not  have  the  qualities  most 
desired  for  an  ideal  market  capon.  For  eggs,  the 
Minorca  takes  the  lead,  laying  a  much  larger  egg 
than  the  Leghorn,  as  many  of  them,  and  carrying 
much  more  meat  to  market.  j.  e.  stevenson. 

New  Jersey. 

All  Sorts  of  Opinions. 

E.  S.  B.  would  get  more  eggs  from  the  youngest 
fowls.  If  the  hens  are  mostly  Leghorns,  I  should  use 
a  P.  Rock  cockerel,  one  for  15  hens.  P.  Rock  or  P. 
Rock  crossed  with  Light  Brahmas,  make  good  capons. 
Massachusetts.  JAMES  rankin. 

More  pullets  would  be  produced  from  the  pullets’ 
eggs  than  from  the  hens’.  I  should  prefer  a  Brown 
Leghorn  male,  a  yearling  cock,  and  would  use  about 
12  pullets  to  one  cock.  As  to  the  best  breed  to  pro¬ 
duce  capons,  I  prefer  Light  Brahma  to  any  cross. 

New  York.  w.  t.  Campbell. 

The  hens  would  produce  more  and  stronger  pullets 
mated  with  a  vigorous  1890  male.  Leghorns  for  eggs, 
but  crossed  with  P.  Rock  or  Wyandotte,  make  good 
fowls,  and  good  layers.  B.  P.  Rocks  crossed  with  Brown 
Leghorn  males,  produce  black  pullets,  but  fine  layers, 
and  vice  versa.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  hens  to  an 
active  male,  Leghorn  or  Wyandotte.  For  capons,  try 
Brahma  or  P.  Rock  hens  and  Wyandotte  male. 
Pennsylvania.  j.  a.  Roberts. 

Use  the  1895  hatch  to  get  the  best  and  strongest 
chicks.  As  the  fowls  are  mixed  B.  Leghorns,  I  would 
use  a  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  1896  hatch,  or  any 
other  color  Leghorn  male  if  preferred.  Fifteen  hens 
to  a  cock  are  about  right  for  the  active  breeds.  Use 
the  large  breeds  for  capons— Plymouth  Rocks,  Light 
Brahmas  or  Cochins  ;  or  good,  large  common  hens 
crossed  with  Indian  Game  males  will  make  excellent 
capons.  For  the  largest  and  nicest  white  eggs,  use 
Black  Minorcas.  d.  a.  mount. 

New  Jersey. 

You  will  be  likely  to  get  the  most  eggs  from  pul¬ 
lets,  but  the  best  eggs  to  set  from  hens.  I  should 
prefer  a  White  Wyandotte  cock  for  pullets,  and  a 
good,  mature  cockerel  for  hens.  We  put  from  seven 
to  13  females  to  a  male,  according  to  vigor;  the  more 
vigorous  he  is  the  more  he  can  serve.  White  birds 
for  meat ;  they  do  not  show  pin  feathers  like  dark 
birds.  White  Wyandottes  are  considered  the  best 
all-purpose  fowls  for  meat,  broilers,  and  eggs. 
Capons  I  know  nothing  about.  j.  b.  felt. 

Massachusetts. 

I  should  advise  breeding  the  pullets  instead  of  old 
hens,  if  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  have  been 
laying  during  the  winter.  I  think  that  strong,  early 
pullets  give  the  most  vigorous  stock,  as  they  are  then 
in  their  prime,  and  all  conditions  favorable  to  egg 
production.  1  should  use  a  purebred  Brown  Leghorn 
male  on  any  flock  of  hens,  if  eggs  are  the  main  and 
only  object.  A  strong  Leghorn  male,  when  the  flock 
is  not  confined,  will  take  good  care  of  25  hens,  and 
give  more  fertile  eggs  than  with  only  a  few.  He  should 
be  one  or  two  years  old,  no  older  than  two  years 
New  York.  _  c.  e.  iiowell. 

435  BUSHELS  OF  POTATOES  PER  ACRE. 

1,120  BUSHELS  ON  FOUR  ACRES  ;  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. 

The  above  crop  was  raised  on  high,  dry  upland  soil, 
here  called  ironstone  ;  the  soil  is  underlaid  with  a 
micaceous  deposit,  is  naturally  fertile  and  brings 
good  crops  under  fair  treatment.  But,  farming  on 
the  double-crop  system  (two  successive  crops  of  corn 
followed  by  oats,  which  in  turn  are  followed  by  two 
successive  crops  of  winter  grain,  mostly  rye),  with 
insufficient  manure,  for  the  past  30  years,  has  so  ex¬ 
hausted  the  soil  that,  for  the  past  few  years,  it  has 
not  given  paying  crops  of  any  kind.  Never  has  it,  at 
any  time,  given  100  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre. 
When  I  took  possession  of  this  land  in  the  fall  of 
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1894,  it  was  sown  to  winter  wheat.  The  spring  of 
1895  opened  with  a  very  poor  stand.  I  sowed  clover 
seed  at  the  rate  of  six  quarts  per  acre  early  in  March, 
and  obtained  an  excellent  stand  of  clover  which,  by 
September,  formed  a  perfect  mat.  This  I  turned 
under  early  in  October,  plowing  a  furrow  eight  inches 
wide,  seven  inches  deep.  I  rolled  after  plowing.  In 
the  spring  of  189G,  I  put  on  a  heavy  riding  cultivator, 
and  worked  it  both  ways  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
plowing,  then  harrowed  complete  with  a  steel-frame 
lever  harrow  with  teeth  slightly  inclining  backward. 
Early  in  May,  I  opened  furrows  with  a  15-inch  fur- 
rower  attached  to  a  Planet  Jr.,  fully  six  inches  deep, 
three  feet  apart.  In  these  furrows,  I  put  a  high- 
grade  potato  fertilizer  analyzing  five  per  cent 
ammonia,  eight  to  ten  per  cent  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  and  10  per  cent  actual  potash  derived  from 
sulphate  of  potash,  by  means  of  a  Spangler  fertilizer 
machine  adjusted  to  distribute  800  pounds  per  acre. 
This  machine  spread,  mixed  and  reopened  the  furrow, 
leaving  it  about  five  inches  deep.  The  potatoes  were 
then  dropped  by  hand  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  without  regard  to  which  side  came  uppermost. 
They  were  then  covered  with  a  Planet  Jr.  with  all 
the  teeth  removed  except  the  two  side  shovels  turned 
to  throw  together  ;  this  covered  about  three  inches 
deep,  still  leaving  the  furrow  depressed. 

The  potatoes  were  prepared  as  follows  :  Good  stock 
selected  seed  potatoes  were  chosen.  These  were 
soaked  134  hour  in  one  ounce  corrosive  sublimate  dis¬ 
solved  in  15  gallons  of  water,  then  spread  about  six 
inches  thick  on  the  barn  floor  to  dry.  When  ready 
to  plant,  they  were  cut  to  two  and  three  eyes.  About 
five  days  after  planting,  the  ground  was  harrowed 
with  a  sharp  steel-fnme  spike  harrow,  teeth  inclining 
backward,  directly  over  the  row,  making  the  ground 
very  fine.  About  five  days  later,  just  as  the  potatoes 
began  appearing,  we  again  went  over  with  the  same 
harrow.  One  need  not  fear  injury  to  the  potatoes. 
About  five  days  later,  I  went  over  the  rows  with 
Breed’s  weeder  ;  this  left  the  ground  in  as  fine  condi¬ 
tion  as  if  raked  with  a  garden  rake.  A  few  days 
later,  when  the  potatoes  were  up  about  six  inches, 
we  gave  them  a  deep  cultivation  with  the  five-tooth 
Planet  Jr.,  teeth  13 i  inch  wide,  going  one  round  to 
each  row,  working  the  soil  fully  six  inches  deep,  and 
running  as  close  to  the  potatoes  as  possible.  This 
was  the  only  deep  cultivation  they  received  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season.  This  harrow  was  followed  by 
a  12-tooth  Planet  Jr.  with  a  rake  or  pulverizer  behind  ; 
this  left  the  ground  in  fine,  loose  condition  below, 
and  covered  with  a  fine  dust  mulch.  About  a  week 
later,  it  was  again  gone  over  with  Breed’s  weeder, 
which  entirely  destroyed  any  weeds  before  they  had 
any  chance  to  appear  above  ground.  After  this,  the 
ground  was  cultivated  once  weekly  with  the  12-tooth 
Planet  Jr.,  run  shallow — not  more  than  a  couple  of 
inches.  This  was  kept  up  until  within  about  three 
or  four  weeks  of  digging,  and  a  cleaner  patch  could 
not  be  found — not  a  hand-hoe  was  used  in  the  field 
from  planting  to  digging. 

Here  is  my  experience  with  potatoes  kept  in  a 
rather  warm  cellar  and  badly  sprouted,  compared  with 
the  same  variety  from  the  same  lot,  but  kept  in  a 
refrigerator  and  not  sprouted  at  all.  I  planted  four 
barrels  from  the  cellar,  and  beside  these,  one  barrel 
from  the  refrigerator.  The  refrigerator  potatoes 
came  up  first,  strong  and  robust,  fully  three  days 
ahead  of  the  others,  and  kept  the  lead  for  about 
three  weeks.  After  this,  I  noticed  that  those  kept 
in  the  cellar  gained,  and  before  they  were  six  weeks 
old  were  ahead,  and  kept  ahead  the  entire  season,  the 
stalks  being  fully  six  inches  taller,  heavier  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  kept  green  longer.  The  refrigerator  pota¬ 
toes  died  first,  and  yielded  fully  25  per  cent  less  pota¬ 
toes,  with  50  per  cent  more  small  ones.  These  are 
hard  facts,  though  contrary  to  popular  opinion  that 
potatoes  never  having  sprouted,  are  stronger,  less  im¬ 
paired  by  sprouting,  and  will  give  a  heavier  yield. 
Such,  in  this  instance,  does  not  prove  the  case. 

Here  are  the  results  as  to  varieties  and  yield  : 

The  New  Era,  an  extremely  early  potato,  skin  nearly  white, 
very  faintly  shaded,  flesh  pure  white,  cooks  light  and  mealy;  one 
of  the  finest  flavored  early  potatoes  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune 
to  possess,  yielded  350  bushels  of  Hue  potatoes,  and  about  eight 
per  cent  culls. 

Of  Carman  No.  1  I  planted  one  barrel,  on  one-quarter  acre.  The 
yield  was  109  bushels,  with  but  seven  bushels  of  small  potatoes. 
This  was  at  the  rate  of  430  bushels  per  acre. 

Orphan  was  a  remarkably  flue,  strong  grower,  stalk  and  foliage 
dark  green,  retaining  its  healthy  color  until  September.  The 
tuber  is  clear,  white-9kiuued,  cooking  fine  and  mealy,  strictly  a 
first-class  potato.  I  iManted  one  barrel  on  one-fourth  acre,  and 
I  obtained  106  bushels  of  extra-fine  potatoes,  but  0*4  bushels 
small  ones.  Yield,  434  bushels  per  acre. 

Dutton  is  a  large,  long,  white-skinned  potato,  robust,  healthy 
grower.  I  planted  one  barrel  on  one-fourth  acre.  It  yielded  105 
bushels  of  fine,  marketable  potatoes,  seven  bushels  of  small  ones. 
Yield  per  acre,  420  bushels. 

Great  Divide  is  a  grand  late  potato.  I  plauted  one  barrel. 
Yield,  104  bushels ;  yield  per  acre,  410  bushels,  very  few  small 
ones. 

Of  Maggie  Murphy,  I  planted  two  barrels  on  one-half  acre. 
Yield,  125  bushels;  yield  per  acre,  250  bushels,  but  4!4  bushels 
small.  I  had  50  potatoes  of  this  variety  that  weighed  60  pounds, 


and  had  bushels  of  them  weighing  from  one-half  to  one  pound 
apiece,  smooth  without  prongs. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  did  poorly.  I  planted  two  barrels  on 
one-half  acre,  and  they  yielded  but  75  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  150 
bushels  per  acre,  some  of  them  hollow. 

Carman  No.  3.  I  think  I  was  cheated  in  the  seed  of  this  variety. 
I  paid  $7.50  per  barrel  to  a  New  York  State  man.  I  could  see  no 
difference  between  them  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  They 
looked  alike,  came  up  the  same,  had  the  same  purple  stalks  and 
straggling  growth.  Planted  one  barrel  on  one-fourth  acre,  and 
got  but  25  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Early  June  Eating  possesses  no  qualification  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  not  earlier  than  Early  Rose,  is  a  poor  yielder,  and  fully  oue- 
fourth  of  the  tubers  are  black-spotted  otherwise.  It  cooks  mealy 
and  is  of  fair  quality.  I  planted  one  barrel  on  one-fourth  acre, 
and  got  30  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  120  bushels  per  acre. 

Of  White  Star,  I  planted  one-half  acre  and  got  91  bushels  of  fine 
potatoes,  few  small  ones.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  182  bushels 
per  acre. 

Total  yield,  four  acres,  1,120  bushels.  From  the 
above  may  be  seen  the  difference  in  yield  in  varieties. 
Although  seed  of  the  newer  varieties  costs  a  trifle 
more,  the  difference  in  yield  is  from  200  to  400  per 
cent  more.  The  above  potatoes  were  all  smooth,  free 
from  scab,  showing  the  benefit  of  treating  the  seed. 
Most  potatoes  in  this  neighborhood  not  treated  are 
scabby.  These  were  worked  entirely  flat,  and  no 
more  soil  thrown  to  the  row  than  possible.  I  have 
this  ground  now  sown  to  rye  and  Crimson  clover  to 
be  plowed  under  this  spring.  dr.  j.  h.  funk. 

Berks  County,  Pa. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Pruning  Mask. — I  am  pruning,  and  for  the  past 
few  years  have  found  great  comfort  in  a  mask  over 
the  face  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  wind.  It  often  makes 
the  difference  between  being  able  to  stay  at  work  or 
not  during  some  days  at  this  time  of  year.  I  wear 
spectacles,  and  to  prevent  the  breath  freezing  on 
them,  use  a  stiffish  wire  hooked  behind  each  ear  and 


bent  ’round  close  to  the  face,  just  clearing  the  eyes 
and  over  the  nose  like  a  spectacle  frame  ;  on  this  is 
run  a  thick  piece  of  cotton,  covering  the  nose  and 
face  to  the  beard,  and  short  enough  not  to  catch  the 
breath.  A  rather  loose  tape  from  the  corners  under 
the  chin  keeps  the  wind  from  getting  under,  and 
turning  it  up  over  the  eyes.  See  Fig.  88.  c.  t. 

Niagara,  Ont. 

Profitable  Use  for  Smai.l  Apples.  —  Never  be¬ 
fore  was  such  a  crop  of  apples  produced  in  western 
New  York.  While  1,500,000  barrels  were  sold  in 
barrels,  and  an  immense  quantity  in  bulk,  the  cider 
mills  got  all  they  wanted  at  about  five  to  seven  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  still  thousands  and  thousands  of 
bushels  were  allowed  to  freeze  and  rot  in  the  orchards. 
On  our  farms,  we  had  a  large  crop.  We  put  up  about 
8,000  barrels  of  A1  apples,  sold  over  7,000  bushels  to 
a  cannery,  and,  instead  of  selling  the  poor  apples  for 
cider  or  letting  them  rot  in  the  orchards,  we  put  them 
in  the  barn  basement,  and  have  been  making  stock 
feed  of  them.  We  have  12  brood  sows,  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  that  will  weigh  from  300  to  450  pounds 
each,  and  we  have  wintered  them,  so  far,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  apples.  All  they  get  daily  is  nine  bushels 
of  these  small  apples,  and  one-half  bushel  (20  pounds) 
of  coarse  middlings  to  the  lot,  and  they  are  in  perfect 
condition — not  fat,  but  fleshy  and  strong,  and  are 
getting  excellent  udders.  As  the  middlings  cost  only 
1034  cents,  and  I  could  not  have  made  the  apples  net 
over  five  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  nine  bushels 
weigh  only  450  pounds,  the  whole  expense  of  feeding 
12  sows  is  only  33  cents,  or  less  than  three  cents  each 
per  day.  I  know  that  the  feeding  tables  give  these  450 
pounds  of  apples  a  value  of  only  1.4  pounds  of 
albuminoids,  and  58  pounds  of  carbohydrates  which, 
added  to  that  in  the  middlings,  would  show  a  rather 
deficient  amount  for  so  much  hog  ;  but  the  fact  is 
still  there,  the  sows  are  doing  finely,  and  show  a 
perfect  state  of  health  and  full  contentment.  So  I 
am  forced  to  think  that  there  is  more  in  the  apples 
thaD  the  chemist  shows.  It  only  confirms  what  I  have 
long  believed,  that  there  is  something /in  succulence 


which  is  beneficial  to  the  animal,  beyond  what  can 
be  measured  by  the  chemist’s  scales. 

But  there  is  one  condition  connected  with  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  these  sows  that  should  not  be  overlooked  :  they 
are  in  a  roomy,  warm  basement,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  never  gets  below  45  degrees  F.  on  the  coldest 
day,  and  the  pen  is  kept  clean  and  well  bedded.  We 
have  often  wintered  brood  sows  on  mangels  and 
wheat  middlings,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  kept  them  for  so  long  a  time  entirely  on  apples 
and  middlings,  and  we  are  more  than  pleased  with 
our  experience.  Hereafter,  we  shall  never  sell  any 
refuse  apples  at  less  than  one-sixth  the  price  of  corn, 
but  shall  feed  them.  J.  s.  woodward. 

Western  New  York. 

The  Sneed  Peach. — I  notice  a  question  under 
Ruralisms,  “  Do  you  know  about  the  Sneed  peach?” 

I  think  I  know  all  about  the  Sneed,  and  believe  that 
a  short  history  would  not  only  be  interesting  to  many, 
but  of  great  benefit.  The  Sneed  peach  was  originated 
near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  about  15  or  18  years  ago,  by 
Judge  J.  L.  T.  Sneed,  an  uncle  of  my  wife,  and  it  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Chinese  Cling.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  latter  will  readily  see  the  resemblance  in  foliage 
and  growth.  I  got  the  buds  from  the  original  tree  12 
or  more  years  ago,  and  had  them  propagated  and 
have  had  fruit  nearly  every  year  since  they  began 
bearing  which,  I  think,  was  the  second  year.  I  tried 
for  a  long  time  to  get  the  largest  nurseryman  in 
North  Carolina  to  take  hold  of  the  peach,  but  he  was 
hard  to  convince  that  there  was  any  earlier  and  bet¬ 
ter  peach  than  the  Amsden  June,  and  not  until  I  got 
him  to  come  to  my  place  and  see  for  himself  the  won¬ 
derful  merits  of  the  Sneed,  would  he  be  convinced. 
The  Sneed  is  about  10  days  earlier  than  Amsden 
June  or  Early  Alexander,  growing  side  by  side.  It  is 
somewhat  larger,  ripens  much  better  to  the  pit,  is 
of  excellent  flavor,  juicy,  and  when  fully  ripe,  the 
skin  readily  peels  off  with  the  fingers.  It  has  a  large, 
full  bloom  and,  therefore,  is  not  so  easily  killed  by 
frosts.  It  is,  also,  rather  late  blooming.  The  growth 
of  limbs  somewhat  resembles  the  Weeping  willow. 
It  is  simply  a  marvelous  peach,  and  as  I  have  often 
said,  if  I  had  only  one  peach  tree  on  my  place,  it 
would  be  the  Sneed.  s.  A.  lowranck. 

Iredell  County,  N.  C. 

Good  Potato  Culture. — The  ground  was  plowed 
as  early  as  it  would  do  to  work,  and  was  thoroughly 
harrowed  with  an  Acme  harrow.  A  single  shovel 
plow,  a  little  over  a  foot  wide  at  its  top,  was  used  to 
make  the  furrows  into  which  the  potatoes  were 
dropped,  the  droppers  walking  on  the  side  of  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  furrows  were  made  as  deep  as  possible.  The 
potatoes  were  covered  by  using  the  same  plow,  throw¬ 
ing  the  soil  into  the  potato  row  from  each  side  of  the 
row  to  be  covered.  This  left  a  furrow  on  each  side 
and  nearly  the  middle  of  each  potato  row,  so  that,  in 
case  of  heavy  rains  soon  after  planting,  the  water 
would  settle  away  from  the  potatoes.  It  also  left  a 
ridge  over  them,  enabling  the  ground  to  warm  up 
more  readily.  Care  should  be  used  in  covering  so  that 
the  horse  does  not  walk  in  the  row  to  be  covered,  or 
step  on  the  potatoes,  as  it  would  injure  them  to  be 
bruised  or  trodden  into  the  ground.  Six  to  eight  days 
after  planting,  and  just  before  the  potatoes  were  up, 
a  drag  was  run  across  the  ridges,  making  the  ground 
as  level  as  possible.  This  gave  the  ground  a  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  destroyed  the  weeds  that  had  just  sprouted. 
When  the  potatoes  were  coming  up,  Breed’s  weeder 
was  run  over  them  each  way,  and  this  was  continued 
every  three  or  four  days  until  the  vines  were  six  to 
eight  inches  high.  Then  a  cultivator  was  used  once, 
plowing  them  thoroughly  and  deeply.  A  Planet  Jr. 
horse  hoe  is  a  good  tool  for  this  purpose.  A  double¬ 
shovel  plow  may  be  used.  After  this,  the  weeds  were 
kept  down  with  hand  hoes  by  scraping  the  top  of  the 
ground.  The  foregoing  culture  is  on  a  line  with  Mr. 
E.  S.  Carman’s  trench  culture,  and  is  a  cheap  and 
practical  way  to  secure  that  excellent  method  of 
planting  potatoes.  albert  Emerson. 

Illinois. 

Rooting  Satsuma  Plum  Cuttings. 

As  a  fog  is  but  a  low  cloud,  and  a  cloud  but  a  high 
fog,  so  the  underground  buds  of  a  tree  develop  into 
roots,  whereas  the  same  buds,  above  ground,  would 
have  developed  into  leaves.  From  this,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  more  buds  on  a  cutting,  the  greater 
the  chances  to  have  it  strike  root.  For  this  reason, 
particularly  when  hard-wood  cuttings  are  made,  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  too  short.  But  as  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  as  well  as  moisture  is  necessary 
for  the  best  condition  of  root-growth,  the  cuttings 
should  not  be  buried  too  deep  in  the  soil,  and  for  this 
reason,  it  is  preferable  to  place  long  cuttings  in  a 
slanting  position,  five  to  six  inches  soil  on  the  lower 
end  being  an  abundant  covering.  I  have  never  tried 
Satsuma  plum  cuttings,  but  as  I  have  had  fair  success 
with  cuttings  from  trees  which,  in  my  opiniou,  seem 
likely  to  be  harder  to  root,  I  see  no  reason  why  these 
should  not  succeed  with  proper  care.  I  would  not 
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select  slender  shoots,  but  rather  the  robust  ones, 
as  they  have  more  bark  to  supply  nourishing  sap 
to  the  same  number  of  buds.  I  would  not  plant 
in  the  open  at  once,  but  would  bury  the  cuttings  in 
moist  sand  in  a  corner  of  a  cellar,  excluding  the  light 
from  them.  Root  development  will  begin  in  the  dark, 
while  the  upper  bud  will  not  develop  leaves  which 
would  cause  a  drain  on  the  sap,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  embryo  rootlets.  The  cuttings  need  not  be  put 
out  until  the  ground  begins  to  get  warm,  and  trees 
begin  to  put  on  their  spring  garb.  Most  of  them  will 
now  be  fairly  callused,  and  some  will  have  pushed 
out  exceedingly  tender  roots  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Ordinarily,  it  does  not  pay  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
making  cuttings,  among  the  exceptions  being  when 
the  thing  is  a  novelty  and  not  readily  otherwise 
propagated,  or  when  the  introducers  maintain  their 
exorbitant  price  for  too  long  a  time.  In  the  case  of 
the  Satsuma,  I  would  prefer  planting  a  few  plum 
seeds  in  each  place  where  a  tree  is  intended  to  be 
grown.  Drive  a  stout  stake  to  mark  the  spot.  Do 
this  in  the  fall  and  cover  the  seeds  only  lightly  so  as 
to  give  the  frost  a  fair  show.  When  the  young  trees 
are  about  six  inches  high,  remove  all  but  the  most 
vigorous  and  promising  one.  During  the  summer, 
keep  the  surface  clean  and  mellow  for  a  radius  of,  at 
least,  18  inches.  When  the  leaves  drop,  you  will  have 
a  tree  three  to  six  feet  high,  in  proportion  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  varying  in  thickness  from 
the  size  of  a  leadpencil  to  that  of  the  finger.  If  you 
have  watched  your  chances  and  budded  to  Satsuma, 
or  any  other  desired  variety,  the  union  of  the  bud 
will  have  been  perfected  for  several  months,  and  all 
you{  have  to  do  is  to  cut  off  the  tree  above  the  bud, 
which,  thereafter,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow  on 
strong  roots  which,  in  the  future,  will  not  have  to  be 
severed  in  transplanting,  as  they  already  are  where 
you  want  the  tree  to  grow.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Bone  Meal  vs.  Raw  Phosphate. 

It.  T.,  Washington  County,  Md. — I  inclose  a  slip  from  the  New 
York  Weekly  Tribune  which  I  would  like  you  to  answer  fully  and 
at  some  length,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  have  been  using  the  raw  bone  meal  as  advised  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Am  I  wrong  in  doing  so  ? 

“In  the  last  annual  report  of  Dr.  Hilgard,  Director  of  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  for  this  State  (California),  he  refers  to  experi¬ 
ments  made  at  experiment  stations  in  Germany,  which  seem  to 
prove  that  bone  meal  has  little  value  as  a  fertilizer  unless  first 
dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid.  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  United  States 
Experiment  Stations,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  referring  to  the 
same  subject,  says:  ‘The  data  are  given  in  considerable  detail, 
and  are  believed  to  offer  sufficient  proof  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments  : 

“  ‘  First.— The  superior  value  which  has  hitherto  been  accorded 
to  undissolved  bone  meal  as  a  fertilizer  is  due  solely  to  the  nitro¬ 
gen  which  it  contains. 

“  ‘  Second. — Undissolved  bone  meal  as  a  phosphate  fertilizer  is 
no  more  valuable  than  are  the  raw  mineral  phosphates. 

“  ‘Sixth. — The  best  form  in  which  10  apply  bone  meal  is  as  dis¬ 
solved  bone  meal,  i.  e.,  mixed  with  60-degree  sulphuric  acid,  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent  for  raw,  and  40  per  cent  for  glue-free  bone 
meal.’  ” 

“  I  have  not  seen  these  German  experiments  referred  to  in 
print,  except  in  Prof.  Hilgard’s  report  above  mentioned.  And  as 
large  quantities  of  undissolved  bone  meal  are  used  in  fertilizing 
material,  I  think  the  Tribune  might  do  much  good  by  publishing 
the  substance  of  this.”  e.  s. 

Claremont,  Cal. 

Ans  — A  number  of  readers  have  asked  very  much 
the  same  questions.  The  statements  referred  to  are 
taken  from  a  translation  from  the  German  which  was 
issued  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  our 
American  experiments  agree  in  the  fact  that  finely- 
ground  bone  is  the  safest  and  surest  form  in  which 
to  apply  phosphoric  acid.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  wise  even  to  use  sulphuric  acid  on  bone  except  on 
some  of  the  harder  beef  bones  that  will  not  crush 
and  grind  readily.  Our  American  scientists  have 
made  many  comparative  experiments,  but  thus  far, 
no  one  that  we  know  of  is  willing  to  say  that  raw 
mineral  phosphate  and  tankage  will  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  fine  bone.  Let  any  one  add  to  raw  “  floats” 
or  phosphate  rock  finely  ground  enough  tankage  to 
give  3%  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Test  that  against  fine 
bone  for  a  series  of  years.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
practical  experience  of  thousands  of  American  farm¬ 
ers  goes  to  show  that  the  conclusions  of  these  German 
chemists  are  unsound.  Certainly  the  second  proposi¬ 
tion,  as  it  stands,  is  nonsense  to  any  man  who  has 
observed  the  effects  of  fertilizers.  You  will  make  a 
great  mistake  if  you  give  up  bone  for  raw  mineral 
phosphates.  Acid  rock  compared  with  bone  meal  is 
a  very  different  thing,  and  we  have  often  explained 
the  difference.  For  the  majority  of  soils  and  crops, 
fine  bone  will  remain  the  safest  and  surest  form  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  acid  rock  will  often  provide  a 


cheaper  form  and,  on  some  soils  and  crops,  it  will 
give  excellent  results.  The  statement,  however,  that 
raw  phosphates  are  as  available  as  bone  meal  is 
wrong,  and  will  be  disproved  by  any  fair  experiment. 

The  Analysis  of  a  Fertilizer. 

J.  R.  S.,  PerrysviUe,  Pa, — I  inclose  the  analysis  of  a  fertilizer 
that  I  can  buy  at  $16  per  ton,  near  home.  Would  it  be  cheap  at 
that  price,  or  is  it  worth  it,  as  fertilizers  sell  ?  I  want  a  fertilizer 
for  corn,  and  I  see  that  this  is  low  in  ammonia  and  potash.  We 
usually  have  to  pay  from  $10  to  $12  more  for  a  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  two  to  three  per  cent  each  of  ammonia  and  potash. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 


Ammonia .  1  to  2  per  cent. 

Total  phosphoric  acid . 11  to  14  “ 

Available  phosphoric  acid . 8  to  10  “ 

Actual  potash .  1  to  2  “ 

Equivalent  to  sulphate  of  potash .  2  to  4  “ 

Lime,  magnesia,  organic  matter,  etc . 82  to  87  “ 


Ammoniates  from  the  best  animal  matter  and  soluble  salts, 
phosphates  from  bone  only,  potash  from  the  most  concentrated 
salts. 

Ans  — All  that  the  manufacturers  guarantee  are  20 
pounds  ammonia,  160  pounds  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  20  pounds  of  potash.  At  this  year’s  trade 
prices,  these  substances  have  a  commercial  value  of 
not  over  $11.50.  If  you  were  to  use  a  mixture  of  50 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  650  pounds  of  fine- 
ground  bone  of  good  quality,  you  would  have  25 
pounds  of  potash,  about  30  pounds  of  ammonia,  and 
160  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  would  cost  you 
about  $10,  if  you  bought  in  reasonably  large  lots,  and 
the  700  pounds,  if  mixed  with  1,300  pounds  of  dried 
muck  or  rich  soil,  would,  probably,  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  the  ton  of  $16  fertilizer.  This  analysis  is  not 
well  suited  to  the  corn  crop.  It  is  low  in  both  potash 
and  ammonia. 

New  Way  of  Figuring  Fertilizer  Values. 

A.  L.,  Pine  City ,  N.  T.— For  the  past  two  years,  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  study  of  fertilizers  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  also  from  the 
bulletin  from  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  Although  I  know 
but  little  about  the  subject  yet,  I  think  that  little  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  all  I  have  ever  paid  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  had  thought 
that  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  animal  bone  would,  in  time, 
become  soluble,  so  that  there  would  be  no  waste  on  clay  land 
with  a  hardpan  subsoil.  Am  I  right  or  wrong?  By  figuring  the 
total  phosphoric  acid,  it  costs,  in  bone,  3.7  cents  per  pound.  I 
can  purchase  animal  bone,  in  car  lots,  or  could  last  March,  at 


$25.40  per  ton  delivered. 

ANALYSIS. 

Ammonia . 3  to  4  per  cent 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid . 11  to  13  per  cent 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid . 14  to  18  per  cent 

Total  phosphoric  acid . 25  to  28  per  cent 

1  ton  contains  60  pounds  of  ammonia  at  11  >4  cents  per  pound.$  6.90 
500  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  at  3.7  per  pound .  18.50 


Total . .  $25.40 

Nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  costs  13  13-31  cents  per  pound.  Potash 


in  muriate  costs  4.26  cents  per  pound.  By  this  way  of  figuring, 
some  brands  of  fertilizers  are  sold  for  more  than  double  their 
value.  Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  with  my  figures,  I  think 
that  I  shall  continue  to  mix  my  own  fertilizer. 

Ans. — The  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  will  all  become 
available  in  time.  The  fineness  of  the  bone  has 
much  to  with  its  availability,  and  your  method  does 
not  take  that  into  consideration.  So  far  as  commer¬ 
cial  valuation  is  concerned,  your  method  is  approx¬ 
imately  correct.  Of  course,  this  will  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  true  agricultural  value,  but  for  merely 
comparing  prices,  this  method  is  not  far  from  right. 
The  Geneva,  New  York,  Station  will  soon  issue  a  bul¬ 
letin  in  which  the  variation  in  cost  of  the  different 
constituents  in  commercial  fertilizers  is  considered. 
The  station  chemists  find  that  nitrogen  in  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  varies,  in  its  selling  price,  all  the  way  from 
12  to  over  40  cents  a  pound,  while  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  also  vary  widely  in  the  prices  farmers  are 
called  upon  to  pay  for  them  in  the  mixed  goods. 

Value  of  Spent  Tan  Ashes. 

M.  II.  A.,  Sherrard,  W.  Va. — A  tannery  within  six  miles  of  my 
place,  dries  and  burns  the  spent  tan  bark  under  the  boilers  to 
make  steam.  It  makes  nice  ashes.  What  is  its  probable  value 
as  a  fertilizer  ?  The  only  expense  would  be  the  hauling.  The 
soil  Is  a  sandy  loam. 

Ans. — A  good  deal  of  the  potash  is  leached  out  of 
the  bark,  but  the  ashes  are  well  worth  $3  a  ton  as  a 
fertilizer,  not  considering  the  600  pounds  or  more  of 
lime  they  contain.  We  would  certainly  haul  and  use 
them. 

Crimson  Clover  and  a  Home  Fertilizer. 

T.  M.  B.,  Center ,  N.  I. — 1.  July  last,  I  turned  over  sod  and 
sowed  Crimson  clover ;  it  came  up  nicely,  covering  the  ground 
by  fall,  but  only  about  four  inches  high.  Would  it  pay  me  to  sow 
next  year  with  the  same  results,  if  it  winter-kills  ?  What  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  growth  ?  2.  Would  I  get  good  results  from  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  500  pounds  of  fine  ground  bone,  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  filling 
enough  to  make  a  ton,  I  to  dissolve  the  bone  with  sulphuric  acid 
(I  know  how)  the  dissolved  bone  to  be  dried  with  200  pounds  of 
plaster  ?  What  would  the  analysis  of  such  a  fertilizer  be  ?  Could 
you  give  me  a  better  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — 1. — That  Crimson  clover  was  a  success.  We 
would  as  soon  have  it  as  10  loads  of  stable  manure. 
It  made  growth  enough,  and,  if  it  live  through  the 
trying  weather  of  March,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  it  will  grow.  Certainly,  by  all  means,  try  the 
same  thing  next  year.  2.  It  depends  on  what  you 
want  to  use  the  fertilizer  for.  The  500  pounds  of 
bone  will  give  about  125  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  18  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  nitrate  of  soda  will 
give  32  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  the  400  pounds  of 


muriate  200  pounds  of  potash.  If  you  “  fill  ”  it  with 
plaster  or  dry  earth,  you  will  have  a  fertilizer  analyz¬ 
ing  23^  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  6  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
10  of  potash.  This  would  do  reasonably  well  for 
fruits,  though  we  would  like  to  add  250  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal  to  give  more  organic  nitrogen.  On 
our  soil,  we  would,  also,  use  100  pounds  more  of  the 
bone  or  200  of  dissolved  rock.  We  would  not  advise 
you  to  use  acid  on  the  bone. 

Basic  Slag ;  Ashes  with  Acid  Phosphate. 

IF.  O.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. — What  is  your  opinion  of  basic  slag 
or  Thomas  phosphate  powder,  and  what  should  be  the  price  ?  It 
is  sold  here  at  $3.25  per  bag  of  225  pounds.  It  is  Alberts’s  highest 
grade,  said  to  give  17  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  I  think  that  it 
must  be  better,  at  least  safer  than  acid  rock,  as  the  lime  in  the 
slag  would  tend  to  sweeten  the  soil,  while  the  rock  would  sour  it. 
How  long  after  using  unleached  wood  ashes  will  it  be  safe  to  use 
Bowker’s  or  other  high-grade  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  pay  such  a  price  for  the  basic 
slag.  This  substance  is  often  called  11  iron  phosphate.” 
It  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Many 
iron  ores  contain  considerable  phosphorus.  To  get  rid 
of  this,  the  ore  is  melted  and  a  quantity  of  lime  put 
with  it.  This  unites  with  the  phosphoric  acid  to  form 
phosphate  of  lime.  This  refuse  also  contains  consid¬ 
erable  iron.  Chemically,  the  phosphate  of  lime  in 
rock,  basic  slag  and  bone  is  much  the  same,  but  both 
of  the  latter  are  more  soluble  than  the  raw  rock. 
Bone  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  supply  phosphoric 
acid  to  most  crops,  because  it  is  in  a  porous  organic 
form,  and  cannot,  possibly,  sour  the  land.  Basic  slag 
has  given  good  results,  particularly  on  crops  like 
grass  and  grain,  and  on  moist  soils.  It  is  too  expen¬ 
sive,  however,  at  present  prices.  It  ought  to  be  sold 
at  $15  or  less  per  ton.  We  would  not  hesitate  to 
apply  wood  ashes  at  any  time  within  10  days  of  using 
a  superphosphate.  It  is  true  that  the  lime  in  the 
ashes  will  cause  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  to  revert 
and  take  a  less  available  form  ;  that  is  sure  to  occur 
anyway.  The  chances  are  that,  if  the  lime  is  not 
present,  a  phosphate  of  iron  or  of  something  even  less 
soluble,  will  be  formed  in  the  soil.  We  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  ashes  or  lime  shortly  after  using  acid 
phosphate. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Clover  in  New  England. 

IF.  S.  L.,  Farmingham,  Mass. — I  have  about  12  acres  of  old  pas¬ 
ture  which  bears  but  little  grass.  1.  If  I  should  plow,  p,pply  wood 
ashes,  and  sow  to  Timothy  and  Red-top  In  September,  what  should 
be  used  to  furnish  nitrogen,  and  how  much  per  ton  of  ashes  ?  2. 
If  instead,  I  turn  it  over  this  spring,  and  sow  to  corn  and  oats 
first,  what  should  be  used  to  fertilize  these  crops,  if  stable  manure 
is  not  available?  3.  About  how  much  ashes  should  be  used  to 
nourish  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  ?  4.  Would  the  clover  be  likely 
to  do  well  in  this  locality  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  mixture  of  one  part  fine  ground  bone  to 
two  parts  unleached  wood  ashes  will  do  well  as  a  seed¬ 
ing  dressing.  In  the  spring,  you  might  use  200  pounds 
per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda.  2.  Unless  you  are 
familiar  with  home  mixing,  we  would  advise  you  to 
use  one  of  the  standard  brands  of  corn  fertilizers — 
400  pounds  or-  moie  per  acre.  3.  One  ton  of  wood 
ashes  is  a  small  dressing.  You  can  hardly  use  too 
much.  4.  We  cannot  say.  A  good  deal  of  land  in 
New  England  is  sour,  and  clover  will  not  thrive  on  it 
until  lime  in  some  form  is  used.  The  wood  ashes  will 
be  likely  to  “  bring  it  in.” 

Green  Manuring  Without  Chemicals. 

T.  F.  K.,  Carmel,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  get  land  into  a  good  state 
of  cultivation  by  plowing  under  some  kind  of  green  crops  so  that 
it  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  grass,  and  not  use  any  manure  or 
fertilizer  ?  The  soil  is  sandy  and  rather  poor,  but  very  good  for 
grass,  and  always  grows  a  good  corn  crop  or  grain  of  any  kind. 
For  some  reason,  it  doesn’t  hold  manure  long.  It  has  to  be  plowed 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  reseeded.  Would  cow  peas  do  to 
plow  under  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  undertake  to  get  such  a  field 
into  a  profitable  crop  of  grass  without  using  fertilizers 
of  some  sort.  On  such  poor  land,  we  regard  green 
manuring  only  as  one  part  of  a  system.  By  using 
small  quantities  of  potash  and  bone,  you  can,  doubt¬ 
less,  obtain  a  good  stand  of  Canada  field  peas  or  even 
of  Red  clover  if  sowed  alone  in  May.  These  crops 
can  be  turned  under  with  the  soil  well  worked  above 
them,  and  then  you  can  seed  to  grass  with  a  fair 
chance  of  success.  Without  fertilizer  of  some  sort, 
we  do  not  think  that  you  will  even  obtain  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  grass  yield. 

Lime  on  Tobacco  Land. 

A.  IF.  F.,  South  Deerfield,  Mass. — Will  using  lime  in  spring  have 
any  bad  effect  on  the  following  crops  ?  I  wish  to  put  lime  on 
tobacco  land  if  I  can  do  so  without  harm  to  the  plants  in  getting 
them  started.  I  have  used  a  good  many  lime  ashes,  and  have 
usually  used  them  in  the  fall  after  plowing;  but  we  buy  them 
by  the  ton,  and  they  were  so  wet  last  fall  that  we  would  not  take 
them. 

Ans. — It  is  a  common  practice  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  to  apply  from  300  to  600  pounds  of  air-slaked 
lime  with  other  tobacco  fertilizers,  a  few  weeks  before 
planting,  and  such  an  application  is  perfectly  safe  for 
tobacco  and,  presumably,  for  any  other  crops.  If 
lime  is  to  be  applied  to  grass  land,  it  is  better  to  do 
it  quite  early  in  the  spring  before  the  grass  has  started. 
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Plums  to  Fertilize  Lombard . 

IF.  H.  C.,  Collingswood,  N.  J.— Will  you  name  some  good  varie¬ 
ties  of  European  plums  that  would  be  good  fertilizer  for  the  Lom¬ 
bard  and  Bradshaw  ?  How  about  Shropshire  Damson  ? 

Ans. — I  have  ever  regarded  Lombard  and  Bradshaw 
as  varieties  abundantly  supplied  with  fertility  in 
their  bloom  for  all  business  purposes.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  however,  in  which  case,  I  would  try  Guii 
and  Field.  The  latter  is  a  seedling  of  Bradshaw, 
ripening  a  few  days  in  advance.  I  certainly  should 
not  try  a  Damson.  s.  D.  willard. 

Grafting  Walnut  on  Hickory. 

W.  A.  It.,  Whitejish  Bay,  Wis.— In  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  SO, 
1894,  I  read  that  Mr.  H.  M.  Engle,  Marietta,  Pa.,  had  an  orchard  of 
Paragon  chestnuts  grafted  on  wild  chestnuts.  Can  any  reader 
tell  his  experience  in  grafting  walnuts  ?  Could  I  graft  any  good 
kind  of  walnut  on  the  sprouts  that  come  up  from  the  hickory 
stumps?  If  this  is  not  practicable,  could  I  top-work  young 
hickories  with  walnut  grafts  ? 

Ans. — As  our  good  old  friend,  H.  M.  Engle,  has 
passed  over  the  river  of  death,  he  cannot  tell  us  more 
about  his  experiences  in  grafting  nut  trees.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  tried  grafting  walnuts,  but  not 
long  before  his  death  (in  January  last),  I  heard  him 
say  that  he  had  tried  the  hickory  with  poor  success. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  well  even  to  try  to 
cross-graft  the  walnut  and  hickory.  I  have  tried  it 
and  always  failed,  but  have  made  hickory  grow  on 
hickory  occasionally.  Others  have  done  the  same. 
The  same  is  true  of  walnut.  It  would  be  well  for  W. 
A.  R.  to  note  the  repeated  directions  for  grafting  nut 
trees  and  make  some  experiments  and  then  let  us 
know  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  results,  h.  e.  v.  d. 

A  Talk  About  Plums. 

W.  II.  M.,  Collingswood,  N.  J—  1.  What  are  the  comparative 
merits  of  sour  cherries  propagated  on  Mahaleb  and  on  Mazzard 
stocks  ?  2.  Are  there  any  experiment  station  publications  or  re¬ 
ports  of  horticultural  societies  giving  information  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  plums?  3.  What  reliable  nurseryman  furnishes  plums  on 
the  common  Horse-plum  stock?  4.  What  varieties  of  pears, 
exclusive  of  the  Sand  and  Oriental  hybrids,  will  fertilize  the 
Keiffer  pear  ?  5.  On  page  641,  1896,  oLTiie  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  Van  Deman 
says:  “To  render  your  Wild  Goose  trees  productive,  top-graft 
with  scions  of  the  Moreman  plum.”  In  Bulletin  No.  38,  Our  Native 
Plums  and  Cherries,  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experience  of  Kerr,  of  Maryland,  the  Moreman  does  not 
bloom  until,  at  least,  three  weeks  after  the  Wild  Goose. 

Ans. — 1.  Mahaleb  stocks  seem  to  be  generally  con¬ 
sidered  quite  superior  to  Mazzard  for  sour  cherries. 
2.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  special  bulletins  or 
other  publications  on  the  European  plums.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon,  the  State  horticultural  societies 
give  this  subject  special  attention  because  of  the  re¬ 
markable  success  of  this  class  of  plums  on  that  coast, 
and  their  reports  contain  much  about  it ;  but  this 
experience  is  not  of  much  value  to  an  eastern  plum 
grower.  3.  I  do  not  know.  Ask  the  best  nurseryman 
you  know.  4.  LeConte  and  Garber  will  pollenize  the 
Keiffer.  5.  The  reason  I  stated  that  the  Moreman 


plum  was  good  to  pollenize  the  Wild  Goose  was,  that 
I  had  seen  it  tried  where  I  now  live.  They  bloom 
here  at  the  same  time.  As  to  the  matter  of  record 
referred  to  by  W.  H.  M.  “  in  Bulletin  38  of  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,”  he  is  surely  mistaken  as  to  J. 
W.  Kerr  stating  that  “  the  Moreman  does  not  bloom 
for,  at  least,  three  weeks  after  the  Wild  Goose.”  I 
have  that  publication  before  me  as  I  write,  and  on 
page  91,  he  says  that  Moreman  blooms  from  “  April 
26  to  May  1  ”  ;  and  on  page  92,  that,  Wild  Goose 
blooms  from  “  April  20  to  27.”  This  only  counts 
up  to  the  time  the  flowers  are  “  all  open  ”  ;  so  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Kerr’s  record  for  that  year  alone 
(1892),  there  was  abundant  chance  for  a  good  part  of 
the  flowers  of  both  kinds  to  be  open  at  the  same 
time.  Besides,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Kerr  say  repeatedly, 
that  the  Moreman  was  a  good  pollenizer  for  Wild 
Goose.  Last  January,  I  heard  him  state  that  he  had 
found  Smiley  to  be  a  good  pollenizer  for  Wild  Goose. 
Newman  is  also  suitable,  according  to  my  experience. 
In  my  Kansas  orchard,  I  found  that  Miner  was  effec¬ 
tive  on  Wild  Goose  ;  at  least,  I  had  the  two  near  each 
other,  and  plants  of  fruit  hung  on  the  trees.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  are  variations  on  different  years  in 
the  blooming  and  ripening  of  many  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
the  plum  is  no  exception.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

A  Montana  Man  Likes  Maryland. 

J.  P.  C.,  Chinook,  Mont. — Could  an  industrious  man  with  a  wife 
and  one  child,  and  $1,500  or  $1,800,  buy  a  farm  of  100  acres  with 
fair  improvements,  paying  $2,500  or  $2,700  for  it,  and  expect  to 
pay  for  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  say  six  years— on  the  Eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  southern  part,  by  raising  sheep,  cattle  and 
hogs  ?  I  wouldn’t  mind  gardening,  if  it  paid,  as  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  that  line.  How  should  I  proceed,  and  how  should 
the  payments  be  arranged  ? 

Ans. — Of  the  large  number  of  farms  for  sale  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  but  few,  if  any,  are  not 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  is  asked  for  them  by 
their  present  owners,  when  managed  by  competent 
men.  The  best  machinery  in  the  world  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  is  of  little  value  when  not  directed  and  controlled 
intelligently,  and  while  every  trade  and  profession  is 
carrying  a  full  quota  of  incompetents,  that  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  simply  over-supplied.  Under  the  prevailing 
business  depression,  but  very  few  farmers  are  fitted 
to  take  hold  of  land  in  a  country  in  all  respects 
strange  to  them,  keep  a  family,  pay  interest  on  a 
mortgage,  and  get  out  of  debt,  simply  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  farm.  There  are  many  farms  here  well 
suited  to  raising  hogs,  a  business  that  offers  about  as 
good  prospects  for  a  fair  reward  to  well-directed 
labor,  as  any  other.  As  to  cattle  and  sheep,  I  would 
think  the  chances  for  success  rather  doubtful,  because 
this  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  grazing  country.  But 
when  gardening  and  fruit-growing  are  included,  then 
I  say,  and  say  it  with  emphasis,  that  a  man  that 
would  or  could  succeed  in  this  line  anywhere  else,  has 


many  things  in  his  favor  here.  Among  these  may  be 
named,  kind  and  responsive  soil,  mild  and  healthful 
climate,  and  ready  access  to  the  best  markets  in  the 
United  States,  viz.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  J.  P.  C.,  with  $1,500  cash,  can  easily  buy 
a  farm  here  for  $3,000  by  giving  a  mortgage  for  the 
unpaid  part,  interest  payable  annually,  the  principal 
payable  in  instalments  of  $500  each  every  two  years. 
He  should  visit  the  country,  and  inspect  carefully  ;  it 
presents  grand  opportunities  to  industry  and  thrift. 

j.  w.  KERB. 

Growing  Seedling  Evergreens. 

H.  C.  M.,  Connecticut. — How  should  small  evergreen  seedlings 
be  planted,  and  how  should  they  be  treated  afterward  to  insure 
good  thrifty  trees  ? 

Ans. — The  best  way  is  to  sow  in  drills  in  frames. 
The  seeds  germinate  readily  enough.  As  soon  as  they 
germinate,  laths  should  be  placed  over  the  frames — 
the  laths  an  inch  or  so  wide.  These  should  be  placed 
an  inch  apart,  as  a  partial  protection  from  the  sun. 

Starting  Seedling  Evergreens. 

0.  D.  P.,  Manhattan,  Kan.— How  are  evergreens  germinated  and 
cared  for  after  they  are  up  ?  When  should  I  plant  the  seeds, 
and  how  water  ?  Should  they  have  shade  or  not  ?  Do  they  need 
a  hotbed  or  not  ?  I  can’t  make  them  grow;  after  they  are  114  Inch 
high  they  always  die,  and  few  even  come  up. 

Ans. — The  only  trouble  is  that  G.  D.  P.  does  not 
give  the  young  seedlings  enough  shade.  Many  use 
slats  on  the  frames,  nailed  an  inch  apart,  it  may  be. 
Hotbeds  are  not  necessary.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
broadcast  or  in  drills — the  latter  is  better  because  the 
soil  can  be  stirred  readily  and  weeds  removed.  The 
best  way  is  to  keep  the  seeds  in  their  cones  over 
winter.  Shell  them  out  in  the  spring  and  sow  them 
in  the  drills  one-half  inch  deep.  Water  must  be 
given  from  time  to  time  as  needed,  not  too  much,  not 
too  little.  Too  much  will  cause  the  young  plants  to 
damp  off. 

Abundance  a  Perfect-Flowered  Plum. 

C.  H.  L.,  South  Gardner,  Mass. — Why  have  not  my  Abundance 
plum  trees,  planted  live  years,  borne  any  fruit  ?  I  have  taken 
the  best  of  care  of  them,  and  they  are  beautiful  trees  to  look  at. 
I  have  one  Burbank  set  at  the  same  time,  and  that  has  had  fine 
fruit. 

Ans. — Our  own  observation  would  indicate  that  the 
Abundance  is  a  perfect-flowering  plum.  It  is  our 
opinion,  therefore,  that  you  have  not  the  true  variety. 

Watermelons  for  Virginia. 

L.  Af.  H.,  Charles  City  County,  Va. — What  watermelon  would  you 
advise  us  to  raise  for  the  New  York  market?  What  fertilizer, 
aside  from  barnyard  manure  ? 

Ans.— Dealers  here  say  that  Kolb’s  Gem  is  one  of 
the  best  for  this  market.  A  good  compost  from  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  is  best.  Horse  manure  is  not  so 
good,  but  if  thoroughly  rotted,  will  answer.  A  large 
shovelful  to  each  hill  is  none  too  much,  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  hill,  the  whole  covered 
with  a  little  more  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  planted. 
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And  all  Nursery  Stock,  dug,  shipped,  and,  perhaps,  planted  the  same  day.  Those  are 

favorable  conditions  to  start  with.  The  risk  of  loss  is  slight,  in  fact  if  you  do  your  work 

well,  the  risk  is  entirely  removed.  Our  stock  is  first-class.  Prices  low.  Special  discount  for  early 
orders.  Our  Fruit  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it.  T,  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 
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The  only  Y ellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Atnsden. 
rDescriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &,  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 


75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 
If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 


CAMPBELLS  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

GRAPE 


Beat  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vigorous, 
very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need  not  bo 
swallowed.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  of  ( 
Grape  Vines  in  the  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 
Currant.  Catalogue  free.  GEO.  8.  JOSSELYN,  Frcdonia,  New  York. 


Can  be  depended  upon.  Biggest  and  fullest  stock  of  thej^ 
choicest,  hardiest,  most  dependable  peach,  pear,  apple,'" 
plum  and  nut  trees.  Small  fruits,  vines,  ornamenta’s.| 

Send  for  the  Catalogue  that  tells  what  they  are  and  all  about 
them.  Illustrated.  Mailed  fkkk  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Fruit  crates  and  baskets. 


FRUITS,  ROSES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  by 
buying  of  REID.  Reid’s  stock  will  respond 
to  every  need  of  every  class  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Small  lots  at  small  prices,  big  lots  at 
big  reductions.  Best  standard  sorts,  choicest 
novelties.  Fully  illustrated  catalog  free.  Esti¬ 
mates  upon  large  quantities  given  if  requested. 
REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 
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lELDORAOO  BLACKBERRY! 


<450.000 


800  varieties.  Also  Grapes, 

ip.  2 


TREES 

G rape*, 8 m oilr  iruitis c tc*  Best  root- 


_ it*,  etc.  . 

ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  1)080.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCII,  Fredonla,  W.  X. 


1,000  Peach  Trees 


One  year  from 
bud,  2  to  3  feet* 
mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  for  $20;  or  500  for  $11.50. 
Sample  prepaid,  2ac.  Other  sized  trees  prooortlonal 
priees.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Peach  T rees,  $2  lOO 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants,  cheap.  List  Free. 
Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  X. 


CHESTNUT 


Grafts  of  E.  Reliance.  Japan  M., 
Paragon,  N  u  in  I)  o  and  Cooper. 
K.  R.  BELL.  Uaddonfleld,  N.  J. 


Paragon  Chestnut  Scions 

FOR  SALE.  Address 
D.  C.  WINEBR1SNER,  Frederick,  Md. 


TREES 

mentioning  this  paper. 


GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

During  the  month  of  March  we  have  decided  to  give  away  50  000 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  and  for  every  one  ordered  at  our  low 
catalogue  price,  we  will  give  one  free,  exactly  as  good  to  those 
Small  or  large  orders  all  doubled.  Stock  guaranteed  good,  Catalogues  free. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Free 


TREES 

AND  PLANTS 


At  ROCK  BOTTOM  prices.  Have  you  seen  our  NEW 
Catalogue  ?  No  ?  Then  write  us  at  once.  IT’S  FREE. 
In  the  28  years  we  have  grown  Nursery  Stock,  we  have 
never  offered  such  GOOD  TREES,  at  such  LOW 
PRICES.  We  KNOW  our  stock  is  RELIABLE,  for  WE 
GROW  it  ourselves. 

Established  1869.  150  acres.  Address 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co  •  i  10*16,  Dansville,  N,  Y. 


TREES 


Well  Bred  are  Constitutionally  Strong,  such  fruit  trees 
we  grow  by  carefully  guarded  parentage.  Men  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  buy  stock  of  this  character  in  preference  to  “  job  lots  ”  and  “  bar¬ 
gain  lots.”  An  old  customer  writes;  “  I  once  tried  the  job  stock,  because 
cheap;  I  found  it  dear.  I  now  let  the  other  fellow  buy  it.”  We  covenant 
to  save  you  disappointment  if  you  will  plant  stock  of  a  sturdy  charac- 
ter,  started  primarily,  with  a  view  to  long  life  and  fruitfulness.  Our  80- 
page  catalogue  is  not  flashy  or  full  of  promises,  but  we  think  you  need  it  for  its  practical  value. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


\jkj  U  X/  A  X#  m|  ^X  ^X  I"  O  When  you  can  get  the  best  trees  that  grow  at  ROGERS' 

VV  II  T  r  1  IVI  rx  EL  ■  PRICES  ?  Clean .  thrifty,  well-ruuted,  extra  fine,  young 
trees,  5  to  7,  and  6  to  8  feet,  %  to  V/i  inch  calibre.  Cherries:  9  and  10c. ;  Standard  Pears  and  Plums,  12  and  13c., 
other  prices  in  proportion.  Allleading  varieties;  all  fresh-dug.  Better  stock  never  grew.  Don’t  be  talked  into 
paying  higher  prices.  It's  only  natural  that  those  who  cannot  compete  on 
account  of  big  expenses,  should  try  to  "scare"  you  Into  paying  their  prices, 
but  don't  be  misled  by  Imaginary  claims  about  "  special  methods,”  etc.  It  s 
confusing,  of  course,  but  sift  It  all  down,  and  like  other  successful  business 
farmers,  you  will  decide  in  favor  of  ROGEKS’  FRESH-DUG  "BUSINESS 
TUEES.”  Rogers' Bargains  and  EASY  TERMS  have  helped  many  a  farmer 
in  these  hard  times.  Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  about  all  sizes.  It’s  free. 

ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSYILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Pkof.  Meehan  tells  us  that  the  male 
and  female  Osage  orange  plants  can  be 
determined  at  an  early  age,  long  before 
the  flowering  period.  The  male  plants 
have  larger,  thicker  and  glossier  leaves 
than  the  female . 

The  Kentucky  Wonder  Bean. — This 
is  an  old  variety,  but,  we  are  told  that, 
as  a  pole  bean,  it  has  no  superior  among 
the  later  varieties.  We  would  gladly 
hear  from  those  of  our  friends  who  can 
speak  from  experience . 

Mr.  Albert  Emerson,  of  Danville, 
Ill.,  tells  the  writer  of  these  notes  that 
he  found  the  New  Queen  potato  10  days 
earlier  than  Early  Ohio.  Both  were 
planted  April  7,  and  the  Queens  were 
dug  June  11,  yielding  about  300  bushels 
to  the  acre,  twice  as  much  as  the  Ohios. 
Both  kinds  were  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  We  are  glad  to  receive  such 
reports.  They  aid  our  readers  in  making 
selections . 

We  have  had  a  tree  of  the  little-known 
Cercidiphyllum  Japonicum  for  10  or  12 
years.  It  has  no  “  common  ”  name.  The 
generic  name  must  mean  that  the  leaf 
resembles  a  shuttlecock.  The  leaf  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  well-known  Cercis  or 
Judas  tree,  a  leguminaceous  shrub,  in 
shape.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  never  having  been  in¬ 
jured  by  the  severest  winters.  The  young 
leaves  are  of  a  reddish  color,  changing 
to  a  bronze  shade  in  the  fall.  The  habit 
of  the  tree  is  not  that  of  a  main  stem 
with  secondary  branches  like  the  elm, 
maple,  beech  or  oak,  but  of  many  lead¬ 
ing  stems  with  spray-like  twigs  and 
branches  from  the  ground  to  the  top. 
In  shape,  it  inclines  to  the  pyramidal. 
The  leaves  are  so  numerous  and  close 
together  as  absolutely  to  conceal  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  but  when  its  shapely  form,  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage,  which  is  never  attacked 
by  insects  of  any  kind  that  we  have 
noticed,  are  considered,  there  are  few 
trees  better  adapted  to  strictly  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  In  Japan,  it  is  a  very 
common  tree,  and  often  grows  as  high 
as  75  feet . 

It  will  not  be  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  fault  if 
a  tuber  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato 
be  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
of  our  readers  who  cares  to  try  new 
kinds.  An  application  and  a  two-eent 
stamp  are  all  that  are  necessary.  The 
stamp  will  simply  cover  postage . 

The  following  letter  from  the  nur¬ 
seryman,  H.  S  Wiley,  of  Cayuga.  N.  Y., 
corroborates  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  of 
the  North  Star  currant : 

I  was  interested  in  your  notes  on  the  North  Star 
currant  because  of  the  facts  set  forth.  We 
(Wiley  <fe  Co.)  have,  no  doubt,  given  this  variety 
as  thorough  a  test  as  any  one.  When  it  was  first 
offered  by  the  Jewell  Nursery  Co.  (a  most  honor¬ 
able  concern,  we  believe),  we  secured  100  two- 
year  plants  at  a  cost  of  $25,  planted,  cared  for 
and  fruited  them  under  conditions  of  high  cul¬ 
ture.  The  first  and  second  crops  gave  us  rea¬ 
sons  for  thinking  that  it  had  merit,  and  we  thus 
spoke  of  it  at  that  time.  For  the  past  two  years, 
under  the  same  conditions  of  culture  as  Fay, 
Cherry,  and  LaVersaillaise,  they  have  not  proved 
equal  in  any  respect  to  these  varieties.  We  shall 
relieve  our  grounds  of  them  by  rooting  them  out 
in  the  spring . 

The  following  letter  of  criticism  and 
inquiry  is  from  Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
of  Higbtstown,  N.  J.  : 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  13,  we  notice,  on 
page  101,  that  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  plums  should  be  Bradshaw,  Lombard, 
Ponds,  German  Prune,  Fellenberg  and  Shrop¬ 
shire.  He  says  it  is  hard  to  raise  and  make 
plums  a  success  in  Ohio.  We  would  say  that  we 
have  heard  of  several  who  have  made  plum  cul¬ 
ture  on  a  small  scale  very  much  of  a  success  in 
Ohio.  They  fruited  Abundance,  Burbank,  Chabot 
and  Satsuma.  Why  does  Mr.  Campbell  leave  the 
Japan  sorts  out  entirely  of  his  list  1 
On  the  same  page,  we  notice  that  you  say  you 
would  much  prefer  the  Japan  quince  for  a  hedge 
to  the  California  privet.  We  would  like  to  know 
why  and  what  are  the  faults  that  you  have  with 

(Continued  on  next  pane.) 


Scrofula  Sores 

Afflicted  my  wife  for  15  years.  Her  limbs  in 
places  were  one  solid  scab.  Her  arms  were  very 
bad  and  her  eyes  were  affected.  She  decided  to 
take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  now  her  skin  is 
smooth;  she  is  cured  of  scrofula. — M.  E.  Stevens, 
Charlotte  Center,  N.  Y.  Be  sure  to  get  only 


Sarsa¬ 
parilla 


Hood’s 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  one  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1,  six  for  $5. 

HfthH’c  Dillc  are  the  best  after-dinner 
11UUU  *  I'll!*  pills,  aid  digestion.  25c. 


President  Wilder  Currant  best  book 


for  market  gardeners.  Published  by  a  practical 
gardener,  who  knows  what  the  most  salable 
and  best  paying  varieties  are.  Kawnou’g 
1897  Seed  Hook  —  fine  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tions.  mailed  free.  See  full-page  advertisement 
in  issue  of  March  27. 

W.W.  RAWSON&CO.  •  Boston,  Mass 


has  no  equal;  and  the  best  late  Cherry  for  market  is 
the  DIKE.MAN.  For  description  and  prices  address 
S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


20.000 


Kay,  Cherry  and  Victoria  Currant 
Plants— $2  per  100.  $12  per  1,000. 

W.  A  FREED,  Homewood,  Pa. 


Columbian  Raspberry  S:  Z’XZTX 

and  cir.  ad.  C.  L.  5  ates,  Nurseryman,  Rochester. N  Y. 

$2.25  in  value  for$L 

Of  our  new  strawberries,  we  will  send  postpaid  for 
$1,  12  plants  each  Marshall.  Mary  and  Brandywine 
to  those  mentioning  this  paper.  Catalogues  free. 
THE  ELIZABETH  NUR3KRY  CO..  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

i  f\  LOUDON  RASPBERRY  ) 

/  MILLER  RASPBERRY  [’  For  $1  ’ 

I  Lm  GLEN  MARY  STRAWBERRY  ) 

Catalogue  sent  free.  We  are  pioneers  in  the 
Plant  business.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  *  STRAWBERRIES 

FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 
OST"  BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH,  LESLIE,  Michigan. 


SSGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  A-e.  Bestroot 
edstock.  Genuine.cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10*. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ltOkSCll,  Frcdunla,  .V.  X. 


IF  YOU 

BUY 


SEEDS 


America. 


Send  for  Finest  FREE  CATALOGUE 
BEST  SEF.II*.  LOWEST  PRICKS  in 
Valuable  EXTRAS  FREE  with  orders. 


t3T  If  Market  Gardener  say  Wholesale  Catalogue. 

AI.N  EL R  BROS.,  No.  30  Buy  St.,  ROCKFORD,  Ill. 


-ft  THE  BEST 

Seed  Potatoes 


/me  h  to  AH  , 

YYOHOEfi 


GRAPE  VINES  FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  Old  and  New  Varieties. 
Warranted  extra  strong.  None  Cheaper.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

ECGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


ern  seeds. 


L4  A  fi  I  JQt’AVOUITE, 

■  FHl  fas  Ol  the  coming  new 
STKAWBEKKY.  It  defies  competition. 
10  ot  her  kinds.  Raspberries.  Blackber¬ 
ries.  Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  UKAU- 
QUAUTKKS  for  Second-crop  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Double  crop  and  earlier  tban  north- 
Cat.  free.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station.  Md 


FRUIT  TREES! 

a  ■  «•  I  ■  SMALL  FRUITS,  Etc 

Strawberries ,  Raspberries , Ora pes,  Cu rra n  ts 
and  Gooseberries,  at  prices  away  down.  Buy 
direct  and  save  one-half.  Price-list  mailed  free. 
1).  B.  GARVIN’S  SONS,  Wheeling, W.  Va. 


you  a  DOZEN 
or  a  MILLION 
Strawberi 


WE  WILL  SUPPLY 

Plants  if  you  wish,  from  new  beds  only.  Guaran¬ 
teed  the  finest  quality,  and  true  to  name.  75 
varieties  to  select  from. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 

Columbian  Raspberry. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

I  have  positive  knowledge  that  other  varieties, 
especially  the  t-haffer  Colossal,  are  being  sold  for  the 
Columbian  I  hereby  caution  growers  to  purchase 
only  of  the  originator,  or  of  such  dealers  as  buy 
direct  from  me.  I  can  supply  the  plants  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired  at  reduced  prices,  and  guarantee  the 
very  best  quality.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and 
Price  List.  These  plants  are  adapted  to  a  warm  as 
well  as  a  cold  climate. 

J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

Superior  Quality.  Carefully  Graded. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries ,  Strawberries , 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  etc. 

I  offer  all  standard  varieties.  Introducer  of  the 
PEARL  GOOSEBERRY.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Fruit  Plants  in  United  States. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


are  grown  on  Michigan 
New  Muck  Lands,  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

SEEDSMAN, 

DECATUR,  MICll., 

Largest  Grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America. 
Write  him  to-day  for  bis  handsome  illustrated 
catalogue,  free,  describing  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties  of 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds 

RFRRY  PLANTS  Best  varieties,  best  pack- 
ocnni  ages,  best  plants,  best  prices.  All  kinds. 
Catalogue  free.  SLAYMAKKK  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 


TEN 


Million  Strawberry  Plants— 153  varieties.  Free 
cat.  J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


Surplus  Haverland  and  Warfield  No.  2  Strawberries. 
Choice  Pits,  cheap.  I.V.  Kinder,  W. Brownsville, Pa. 

Strawberri es  New and standard 


particulars. 


kinds.  Send  for 
B.  KING,  Tewksbury.  Mass. 


Strawberries  Bcstpiantsofthe 


per  100  by  mall. 


best  varieties.  00c. 
WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Ql X«>i  Q  ala- 93  bushels  choice  St-aw- 
r  Ictnia  iUl  VBlC  berries  from  one-third 
acre.  Imported  variety.  Descriptive  Circular  Free. 
M.  W.  M1SENEK,  Box  129,  East  Walpole.  Mass. 


The  “  Ridgeway.” 


A  new  strawberry  of 
great  merit.  For  price 
of  plants  and  free  catalogue  address 

M.  U.  RIDGEWAY,  Wabash  City.  Ind. 

DCDDY  D!  AWTC  Large  stock.  Over  50 
DCnni  rLMniOBEST  Varieties,  #150 
per  M  andup.  Central  States  Fruit  Grower  Free 
with  every  $2 order.  Catalogue  Ffree;  it  tells  all. 

R.  J.  STAUKLIN.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

73d,  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

WE  SELL  SEEDS 

Ten  full  size  5c.  pkts  of  tested  Garden  Seeds— 
your  own  selection- Free  by  mail  25c.  Globe  or 
Flat  Danvers  Onion  Seed  (finest  strain)  by  mail.  1  lb. 
80c.;  lb..  45c.;  lb..  25c.  Finest  Mix  Sweet  Peas 
(none  better)  1  lb  .  35c..  M  lb.,  20c.,  '4  lb..  12c.  Cat.  free. 
Order  at  once.  J.  W.  RAMSEY  &  SON,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  so.  send  for  sample  of  BATTLES  CUBAN  GIANT 
ENSILAGE  CORN.  Produces  more  fodder  and  solid 
coax  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety.  Early, 
SWEET  and  NUTRITIOUS.  Seed  grown  in  the  North. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  and  contains  reports 
from  leading  dairymen  Write  to-day. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES.  Seed  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN 
VINELESS 


1  am  the  originator  of 
this  improved  strain  of 
the  Vineless  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  and  1  will  send  fuee 
a  full  history  of  it  and 
how  it  was  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection  and  how  to  grow  them  successfully  or  for  10c. 
stamps  I  will  include  a  sample  potato  and  the  stamps 
may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order. 

WILLIAM  T.  SIMPSON,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Carman  No.  !“«: 

GEO.  K.  IJIGB1B  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

PH  A  PM  AN  t’rows  and  Potatoes  cheaper 
UnHlIilHlI  than  any  one  else.  Catalogue,  Hints 
on  Growing  for  9  cents;  History  of  Cheshire  Swine 
lor  two-cent  stamp.  Peruville,  N.  Y. 

Oiiuu!*  I— For  description,  record,  price. 

QUIT  9  nUi  I  etc  .  of  this  new  promising  early 
potato.  Address  It.  D.  BURR,  Gloversville.  N.  Y.  " 


Seed  Potatoes 

$1  50;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Great  Divide.  $1  25per 
barrel.  Four  choice  Improved  Large  Yorkshire 
Boar  Pigs.  LATIMER  BROS.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes-„Irl,,";;:tt,!rur'™brT.e.1 

rleties  of  corn  and  oats  that  make  large  yields,  a 
present  for  every  R.  N.-Y.  reader.  Prices  low;  cata¬ 
logue  free.  G  C.  BRAWLEY,  New  Madison,  O. 


Uncle  Sam 


Buy  Northwestern  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  grown  in  the  virgin  soli 
as  Nature  made  it. 

Uncle  Sam.  1  lb  ,25c.;  3  lbs  ,00c.,  postpaid.  Pk.,80c.; 
bu.,  $2  Carman  No.  3  Pk.,  30c  ,  bu  ,  75c.;  3  bu  ,  $2. 
Carman  No  J.  Pk-,  25c.;  bu.,t>0c  :3  bu..  $1.50.  List  free 
GUY  W.  CRAWFORD,  Letcher,  S.  D. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Carman  No  3,  $1.75  per  bbl.; 
Carman  No.  I.  American  Wonder.  Great  Divide, 
Freeman.  $1  50  per  bbl.;  Rural  New  Yorker  No  2,  $1.35 
per  bbl..  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Reference:  The 
Bank  of  Holland  Patent.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fair- 
view  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


TW  E  CARMANS. 

Flos.  1  &  3  (Thorburn  Stoch.) 

We  want  orders.  Do  you  want  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  V  We  quote  prices  to  suit  the  times,  One  Tuber, 
Great  early  Thoroughbred  with  each  Bbl.  No.  3  at 
$1.50,  No.  1  at  $1  25.  References  given.  FRASER 
BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


Finest  stock,  best,  varieties,  grown  and  stored  in  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Everything  choice  for  the  fruit  grower  at  first  cost. 

Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MYKK  &  SOX,  llrldgeville,  Del. 


GLEN  MARY|  buy  fresh  Kansas 


STRAWBERRY. 

75,000  Extra  Fine  Plants  from  originator’s 
grounds.  For  priced  Catalogue  of  this  and  other 
small  fruits,  address 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Grass,  Field,  Garden,  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  all  especially  grown  and 
selected  for  Western  soil  and  climate.  Alfalfa,  Kaftircorn  & 
other  forage  plants  for  dry  climate  a  specialty.  Ourelegant  1897  cata¬ 
logue  is  ready  &  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  oxe  now. 


KANSAS  j  F.  Barteldes  &  Co. 

SEED  HOUSE  I  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


NORTHERN-GRQWH  SEEDS 


CITY 

vStrawberry 

Ivor  :iari?e  and  Rnlid.  ^ 


m 


w/Mj 


Finest  flavor ;  large  and  60lid. 
JBear  enormously.  Donald’s 
J  Llmira  Asparagus  Hoots:  a 
/  new  production  of  rare  merit. 
■PV.Preeusl)oro  Peach,  Japan 
F^Plums,  .Small  Fruits,  Teun. 
„  Peach  .Seed.  Catalogue  FREE. 

II A R BISON ’B  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MD. 


Produee  the  finest  vegetables  uud  choicest  flowers 
wherever  planted— .North,  Fust,  South,  West.  We  wish 
&,t»  gain  1 00,000  new  customers  this  year;  with  this  in 
(view  we  oiler  $1.00  for  14  cents,  postpaid, 

10  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c.— WORTH  $1.00. 
,1  pkg.  Bismarck  Cucumber.  15c.;  1  pkg.  Red  Bull  Beet, 
10c.;  1  pkg.  Earliest  .Muskmclou,  10c.;  1  pkg.  Earliest 
Carrot,  10c.;  1  pkg.  Emp.  IV  llitclm  Lettuce,  15c.;  1  pkg. 
kGiunt  Onion,  15c.;  1  pkg.  14  Bay  Radish,  1  tic.,  and  8 
jpkgs.  Brilliant  Flowers,  15c.— total  #1.00— sufficient  for 
Brare  vegetables  and  exquisite  flowers  all  summer  long! 
(Mammoth  farm,  vegetable  and  plant  catalogue,  5  cents 
/postage,  or  mailed  free  to  intending  buyers. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crcsse,  Wisconsin. 
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RURAUSMS—  Continued. 

the  privet.  We  have  tried  them  both  and,  also, 
many  other  hedges,  and  we  have  found  none  that 
suited  us  at  all  as  well  as  the  privet.  It  is  easy 
to  keep  trimmed,  and  has  none  of  the  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  the  thorns.  Now  we  refer  to  ornamental 
hedges,  not  to  the  protective  hedges.  We  have 
always  found  that  the  quince  hedges  look  badly 
around  the  bottom,  no  matter  what  care  one 
takes  of  them,  and  they  are  so  much  more  likely 
to  be  affected  with  insect  pests  such  as  scales,  etc. 
The  California  privet  hedge  here  is  used  exclus¬ 
ively,  and  people  who  would  have  no  other  kind 
of  hedge  use  it,  and  every  one  comments  on  the 
beauty  of  our  hedges. 

We  shall  leave  Mr.  Campbell  to  answer 
why  he  leaves  the  Japan  plums  out  of 
his  list.  Possibly,  he  has  not  had  ex¬ 
perience  enough  with  them  to  justify 
him  in  expressing  any  positive  opinion. 

Yes,  for  our  climate  we  do  prefer  the 
Japan  quinces  to  the  so-called  California 
privet  for  an  ornamental  hedge.  It 
makes  so  much  growth  every  season  as 
to  require  severe  cutting  back  every 
spring,  unless  badly  injured  during  the 
winter.  We  have  often  known  the 
plants  to  be  killed  to  the  ground.  Hence 
it  is  that,  with  us,  the  privet  never 
blooms.  We  have  never  known  the 
Japan  quince  to  be  attacked  by  scale  or 
any  other  insect.  A  hedge  made  up  of 
the  different  varieties  is  a  beautiful 
sight  while  in  bloom.  For  a  hedge,  we 
would  select  the  following  varieties  : 
Grandiflora,  Mallardii,  Umbellicata, 
Maulei,  and  Atrosanguinea.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that,  for  a  purely  orna¬ 
mental  hedge,  the  plants  are  set  too 
close  together  ordinarily.  If  not  set  too 
close  together,  we  have  never  experi¬ 
enced  any  difficulty  about  keeping  them 
in  good  shape  around  the  bottom . 


C.  A.  Green,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  the  following  to  say  about  the 
Minnewaski  blackberry,  which  origin¬ 
ated  with  the  late  A.  J.  Cay  wood  about 
12  years  ago  : 

I  notice,  with  surprise,  that  this  variety  has  not 
succeeded  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  When  the  va¬ 
riety  was  first  introduced,  I  visited  Mr.  Cay  wood’s 
place  at  Marlboro,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
it  as  I  saw  it  there.  Several  in  this  locality,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  report  that  I  made,  planted 
Minnewaski  by  the  acre,  and  are  so  weil  pleased 
with  it  that  they  have  decided  to  extend  their 
plantations.  At  our  fruit  farm  it  does  admirably 
well  and  is  hardy.  The  fruit  is  not  only  of  large 
size  and  glossy  black,  but  there  is  no  hard  core, 
the  entire  berry  dissolving  in  the  mouth.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  of  superior  quality,  and  a  valuable 
variety. 

Our  own  plants  were  received  in  the 
spring  of  1887.  The  writer  well  remem¬ 
bers  the  party  which  visited  Mr.  Cay- 
wood’s  grounds  at  the  time  to  which  Mr. 
Green  alludes.  We  talked  with  several 
of  the  visitors  afterwards,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  they  had  never  seen  a  finer 
display  of  blackberries  or  more  prolific 
bushes . 

Among  the  plants  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  that  we  would  especially  com¬ 
mend  to  our  readers,  are  the  Anthony 
Waterer  spiraea,  the  Blue  spiraea  (Cary- 
opteris  mastacanthus) ;  the  Cercidiphyl- 
lum  Japonicum  and  the  Edouard  Andr6 
clematis . 

Rosa  Multiflora  Japonica — Mr. 
Thomas  N.  Cook,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
sent  us  a  photograph  of  this  rose,  of 
which  Fig.  87,  first  page,  is  a  repro¬ 
duction.  Mr.  Cook  tells  us  that  the  roses 
are  two  inches  in  diameter,  semi-double, 
the  petals  are  snow  white,  the  anthers 
golden,  making  a  pleasing  contrast. 
The  flowers  appear  in  clusters  of  from 
25  to  50,  and  are  exceedingly  fragrant. 
They  last  about  10  days  during  June. 
The  stems  grow  about  10  feet  high,  and 
are  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  said  that  the 
heps  are  a  bright  red,  and  persist  all 
winter.  This  rose  is  preferred  by  many 
as  a  stock  upon  which  to  bud  others,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  sucker. . . 

Mr.  J.  L.  Normand,  of  Marksville, 
La.,  says  that  he  can  confirm  the  report 
we  have  made  about  the  Imperial  Japan¬ 
ese  Morning-glorys.  They  are  a  grand 
success  with  him.  Last  year,  he  secured 
some  selected  strains  of  the  Giant-flower¬ 
ing  varieties  from  Japan,  and  he  says 
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that  they  were  a  sight  to  behold.  They 
were  in  bloom  from  May  until  late  in 
November.  From  one  ounce  of  seed 
planted,  he  gathered  over  10  pounds  of 
seed.  These  comprise  nearly  200  colors 
and  combinations  of  colors,  some  double, 
others  fringed  and  fluted,  with  varie¬ 
gated  foliage . 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the 
Lincoln  Coreless  pear.  This  variety  has 
not  fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  so  that 
we  have  alluded  to  it  merely  from  the 
introducer’s  point  of  view.  Mr.  E.  A 
Riehl,  a  horticulturist  of  Alton,  Ill., 
writes  us  that  he  has  fruited  it  for  two 
seasons.  He  says  that  it  is  large  and 
handsome,  but  that  it  is  neither  seed¬ 
less  nor  coreless,  “  the  flesh  is  woody 
and  very  astringent,  never  becoming 
eatable.  In  short,  it  is  a  first-class 
fraud.” . 


Are  You 
Thin? 

Look  about  you!  See  for 
yourself!  Who  suffer  most 
from  sleeplessness,  nervousness, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  neuralgia, 
despondency,  general  weak¬ 
ness?  Who  are  on  the  edge 
of  nervous  prostration  all  the 
time?  Those  who  are  thin. 
Opium,  chloral,  bromides, 
headache  powders,  only  make 
matters  worse.  Iron  and  bit¬ 
ters  are  only  stimulants.  To 
be  cured,  and  cured  for  good, 
you  need  a  fat- making  food, 
You  want  new  blood,  rich 
blood;  and  a  strong  nerve- 
tonic. 

^  SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 

Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phltes  Is  all  this.  It  feeds  the 
tissues,  makes  rich  blood,  and 
strengthens  the  nerves. 

Book  about  it  free  for  the  a*king. 


For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and 

$1.00. 


FUNGIROID 


A  DRY  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  MIXTURE 


Add  Water  and  it's  Ready  to  Spray. 

ASK  FOR  LEGGETT’S  WHALE-OIL  SOAP. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

Circular  Free.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

HARD  TI1TES 

Are  sure  to  come  to  the  fruit 
grower  who  allows  in¬ 
sects  and  fungous 
troubles  to  destroy  his 
crops,  but  he  who  uses  the 

" ECLIPSE " 

Spray  Pump,  and  does  his  work 
well,  will  surely  have  fruit  to 
sell.  We  tell  you  exactly  how 
it  is  done.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


IMPROVED, 


— bucket  <fc  barrel — have  every  improvement. 
Best  for  orchard,  garden,  house.  Continu¬ 
ous  stream,  50  feet.  175.000  sold.  I  ully  (?oar- 
antceil.  Prices,  JSc.  jwW,  No.  1,  tin.  |1.60  J  No.  'i. 
iron  $2;  No.  IS.  two  hose,  noizles  aud  exten.  pipis, 
*12.00  Catalog  free.  Agent,  wanted; 

W.  Jl.  JOHXSTOJi  &  CO.,  Box  >4,  Caatou,  Ohio. 


SPRAY 

PERFECT  A01TAT0RS.  N 

M  ,  a  t  V,  ,  .  wn  V,  Kfl.  wall 


EMPIRE 
KING 


QAB FIELD  KNAPSACK 

___  _ _ ITORS.  No  scorching  1 

foliage  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve  I 
style*  of  Spray  Pump*.  Catalogue  Fax*. 

V1XD3  JTOBCt  ec**  CO.,  IS  Svieaaee.rt,  3.'f 


THE  BEST  WAY 

to  produce  profit  returning  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries  is  to  spray  your  trees  and  plants  with 

RUMSEY’S  NEW  DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

SPRAY  PUMPS. 

Big  air  chamber  keeps  spray  going 
for  10  minutes  after  pumps 
are  stopped.  New  agitators  that 
agitate.  Metal  Valves.  Plungers 
easy  to  remove  and  easy  to  pack. 
All  about  them  and  the  question  of 
spraying  in  our  free  book.  Write 

RUMSEY  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Senecci Falls, N.Y. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

r  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


Now  York. 


J  Chi 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  <fe  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


^HERE  is  a  right  way  to  paint 
'  ■*“  and  a  wrong  way.  The  right 
way  is  to  have  the  best  paint — 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  gen¬ 
uine  brands)  and  Linseed  Oil  — 
applied  by  a  practical  painter.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  get  some  mixture 
about  which  you  know  nothing 
and  apply  it  yourself  or  have 
some  inexperienced,  irresponsi¬ 
ble  person  do  it. 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
H  1^  ■"“*  I-*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  im 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  RUMELY  ENGINES  &  THRESHERS 

which  represent  the  best  of  their  kind.  The  engines  are  simple  and  compound, 
traction  anti  portable.  They  t  ango  in  horse  power  from  8  to  20,  and  are  con¬ 
structed  of  the  best  material  throughout,  having  in  view  large  traction  power, 
easy  steaming'  qualities,  simplicity  and  durability.  THE  KDIKI.Y 
SEPARATORS  combine  the  apron  and  vibrator  principle  in  otto  machine, 
which  produces  a  separation  of  grain  not  attained  by  other  machines.  They  are 
fast,  clean,  economic  threshers  1897  catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  today 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE.  INDIANA. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

liest  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO  ,York  Pa. 

gunnn|Miiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuinnniiiiiiiiiug 

Iyou  jjfc  SAW  I 

WOOD  P | 

Why  notusethebestroachinery  a 
and  save  time  and  6treugth.The  2 

|  “Electric”  ^SMALLEY  SAWS  | 

z  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  3 
z  the  old  way.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saws  s 
and  Self-Feed  Drag  .Saws  a 
are  by  far  tire  best  general  B 
purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  s 
,  made.  Send  for  Descrip-  a 
tive  Catalogue  and  price  3 
listof  ‘.Smalley5  s 
{Saws,  linsil-  3 
age  aud  Fod-  a 
dcr  Cutters,  B 
Feed  Mills,  s 

_ _  Jorn  Sliellers,  a 

oot  Cutters  and  Horse  Powers.  S 
a  SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs.  z 

aiuuuiiiiiiiuiiiiuujiuuiiiiiiiuiuiiuiiiiimiuiiiiiMiiiiiuiiiiiif: 

'  Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin¬ 
gle  Machines,  Grinding 
Mills, BalingPresses,Wub 
„  or  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
worlT  DeLoach  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York  and  St.Louis. 

The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  Is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


B  Battle 
E  Creek 
;  Drag 
s  Saw 
a  No. 
s  2. 


L  P  GKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

steel  gates,  steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


JACK  AT  ALL  TRADES. 

"A  farmer  should  be  able  to  construct  everything 
needed  on  the  farm”(?)  If  he  wants  a  wagon,  buy  afew 
tools,  spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  etc.  and  make  it.  His 
time  is  nothing— ‘‘he  can’t  afford  to  help  support  big 
factories.”  The  average  farmer  will  advise  you  to 
‘‘tell  that  to  the  marines,  but  many  of  them  listen  to 
just  such  arguments  on  the  fence  question.  Are 
they  wise? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


:  IMPROVEMENT 

J  begins  with  good  fencing.  The  Keystone 
0  Fence  will  increase  the  valuo  of  your  farm. 
^  No  damage  to  crops  from  stock  depredation. 
w  No  loss  of  crops  from  smothering  under  snow 
v  drifts.  Can’t  blow  down.  Can’t  burn  up.  All 
_  about  it  in  our  free  book  on  fence  building. 

*  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  00., 

•  No.  19  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill. 

••**•*«••••••••••••••••••»•* 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BBSCKERT 

PRESS  CO.,  L  _ 

1 18  W.  Water  St*,  Syracuse*  N.  Y 

PUMpc  I 

21  STYLES.  Os 

a  BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

3  Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  s 
E  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address  3 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
SuiiiiiiiiuiuiimuiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiitui 


SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC 

Spraying  Nozzles, 


HAVE  A  FENCE 


THAI 

WILL 


'“turn  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
that  will  keep  peace  be- 


p\w/\ y\'  /  r  A  A  tween  you  *  your  neigh- 
\/\/\/\/\/\  bors.  One  that  will  keep 
rVw  J  \  /  V  /  V  /  \  /  \  your  stock  in  and  your 

.  \/  \/  \/  \/  \/  Vneighbor’sout.Itsnamcis 

Stockade 

*V  X~V/~\  /y~/  \  /"v  It  is  constructed  of  the 
X  X  X  A  /  best  steel  wire, is  so  woven 

A/\ s  y\  /Tv^-X- that  it  takes  up  its  own 

expansion* contrac- 
Vs  X-X.X^l?^  tion  and  is  economical. 

It  meets  every  requirement  of  the  farm  at  a  cost  within 
the  easy  reach  of  all.  Cannot  blow  down  or  burn 
up.  Catalogue  and  pi  Ice  list  upon  application.  Address 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

(  277  Broadway, 

<  Ns 


Manhattan  Building,  ) 
Chicago,  III.  > 


OR 


New  York. 


WOVEN  ..WM. FENCE 


Send  for  Cir.  John  J.  McGowen,  Forest  Home,  N.  Y. 


■  ~  ~  ~ 

-.j  ..  i 


If  you  want  the  heaviest,  strongest  and  bpst  wire 
fence  on  the  market,  write  to  KXOX  FENCE  CO.. 
Lebanon,  N.  J.  Live  Agents  Wanted. 


Horse-high,  Hull-  A 
Chicken-tight*  With  A 
AUTOMATIC  Machine  5 
day  for  f 

Rod.  I 

tie  Free.  J 

OS.,  t 
i,  Ind.  * 


Best  on  Kurlh. 
strong,  Pig  andC  . 

Our  mTLKX  AUTOMATIC  Machine  - 
you  can  make  GO  rods  a  day  for  I 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod.T 

Over  50  Catalogue  J>i 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Box  urn.  Ridgeville, 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


<r  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


O 

© 

X.  > 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8}4  marks,  or  1054  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
Bafest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  20,  1897. 


PLANTING  TIME  IS  HERE. 

Are  you  among  those  who  have  not  ordered  a  tuber 
of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato?  If  so,  why?  It 
certainly  does  not  cost  much  to  secure  this  potato. 

POTATO  WANTED! 


JOHN  SMITH, 

JONESVILLE, 

ALASKA. 


That  order  will  be  honored  if  you  will  send  a  two- 
cent  stamp  with  it,  though  we  would  just  as  soon  have 
you  add  some  fact  or  suggestion  from  your  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  Two  cents  for  postage  1  That  is  the  only 
cost  to  you.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potato  is  better  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  or 
either  of  the  Carmans.  Nowr  is  the  time  to  order  it. 
Do  so  at  once. 

© 

The  new  Hudson  Valley  Horticultural  Society  held 
a  very  successful  meeting  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
March  11-12.  The  new  society  starts  with  150  mem¬ 
bers,  and  every  prospect  for  a  successful  career.  One 
striking  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  who  attended.  A  full  report  next 
week. 

O 

Our  impression  is  that  a  Northern  dairy  cow  would 
have  a  severe  case  of  sick  headache  at  the  mere  sight 
of  the  mess  of  cotton-seed  hulls  prepared  for  her 
southern  sister.  These  “hulls”  seem  to  be  more 
than  50  per  cent  lint,  and  we  should  call  them  just 
about  as  digestible  as  the  contents  of  the  family  rag¬ 
bag.  Yet  the  Southern  cattle  eat  them  well  and 
thrive  upon  them  when  mixed  with  grain.  There  is, 
certainly,  no  reason  why  these  hulls  should  be  fed  at 
the  North.  In  fact,  even  on  most  Southern  farms  we 
should  consider  it  better  economy  to  feed  ensilage 
and  use  the  hulls  for  fuel.  The  butter  from  these 
hull-fed  cattle  was,  certainly,  too  hard  and  crumbly 
to  sell  in  Northern  markets. 

© 

Accurate  chemical  analysis  reveals  some  remark¬ 
able  things  aoout  the  manurial  value  of  various  sub¬ 
stances.  For  example,  here  are  a  few  figures  showing 
what  some  familiar  substances  contain  in  the  way  of 
plant  food  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  acid. 


Corn  cobs .  10  12  1 54 

Wheat  straw .  12  10  2*4 

Oat  straw .  13  25  4 

Corn  fodder .  21  28  6 

Apples .  3  4  1 

Eggs .  44  3  8 


Average  stable  manure .  10  12  5 

Now  suppose  that  some  one  comes  to  you  and  says, 
“  A  ton  of  corn  cobs  is  worth  within  15  cents  as  much 
as  a  ton  of  stable  manure,  a  ton  of  oat  straw  is  worth 
50  per  cent  more,  and  a  ton  of  corn  fodder  twice  as 
much  !”  You  would  laugh  at  him,  for  you  know  better. 
You  might  cover  an  acre  one  foot  deep  with  corn 
cobs,  and  obtain  fewer  potatoes  than  you  would  with 
five  tons  of  good  stable  manure.  As  for  oat  straw  and 
corn  fodder — they  are  well  enough  in  the  manure  pile, 
but  no  chemist  can  make  your  potatoes  eat  them 
when  served  alone.  That  may  all  be  true,  but  don’t 
forget  why  the  stable  manure  is  better  than  the  corn 
cobs.  The  plant  food  is  in  the  cobs,  but  it  is  locked 
up  in  such  forms  that  the  plant  cannot  eat  it.  You 
might  give  a  baby  a  sealed  bottle  of  milk.  The 
little  thing  would  starve,  though  nothing  but  a  thin 
glass  separate  its  mouth  from  the  milk.  Burn  the 
cobs,  and  the  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  be¬ 
come  available.  Chop  up  the  straw  and  the  fodder 


and  let  it  mix  with  the  manure  pile,  and  they  decay 
so  that  the  plant  can  feed  upon  them.  All  this  shows 
the  necessity  of  knowing  something  besides  the  actual 
chemical  analysis  when  buying  a  fertilizer.  We 
should  know  not  only  the  chemical  analysis,  but  also, 
what  forms  of  plant  food  are  used.  It  is  getting  so 
that  a  farmer  has  only  two  methods  of  knowing  just 
what  he  is  buying.  He  may  mix  the  chemicals  at 
home,  or  buy  only  of  dealers  in  whom  he  has  absolute 
confidence.  We  have  just  been  examining  the  analysis 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  claimed  to  contain  the  food  con¬ 
stituents  from  “animal  bone”  only.  To  one  who 
knows  what  bone  is,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  obtain 
the  analysis  given  without  using  something  besides 
the  bone.  The  fraud  is  as  evident  as  would  be  the  use 
of  vinegar  instead  of  lemon  in  making  lemonade. 

O 

A  Vermont  subscriber  who  has  run  a  farm  on  shares 
for  three  years,  says  that  he  has  about  made  both 
ends  meet,  with  a  gain  of  five  Jersey  heifers  due  to 
calve  this  spring.  We  will  guarantee  that  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  less  than  that  to  show  for  the  past 
three  years’  work.  This  same  man  says  : 

There  is  a  creamery  one-quarter  mile  from  me  that  was  built 
last  year,  which  makes  and  sells  our  butter  for  four  cents  a 
pound,  and  pays  the  patrons  every  month.  We  think  that  is 
doing  better  than  to  make  it  at  borne,  and  then  trade  it  out  at 
the  store,  or  send  it  to  some  commission  house  and  then,  perhaps, 
lose  it  all. 

That  brings  up  a  question  we  have  long  wanted  to 
discuss.  Can  you  make  and  sell  your  butter  for  less 
than  four  cents  a  pound  ?  We  would  like  to  know 
about  it.  If  you  had  this  man’s  chance,  would  you 
close  the  home  dairy  ?  Why  ? 

© 

Our  scientific  men  may  well  take  Bulletin  No.  118 
of  the  New  Jersey  Station  as  a  model  for  simple  lan¬ 
guage  and  clearness  of  statement.  This  is  the  most 
readable  essay  on  tuberculosis  that  we  have  ever 
examined.  It  is  most  readable  because  it  tells  the 
unlearned  man  just  what  the  disease  is  without  long 
words  or  technical  phrases.  Any  man  who  can  under¬ 
stand  the  English  language  will  know  from  reading 
this  bulletin  just  what  “  consumption  ”  is  and  how  it 
spreads  and  develops.  We  will  venture  to  say  that 
many  who  assume  a  wise  air  and  pour  out  a  flood  of 
words  about  tuberculosis,  cannot  tell  just  what  the 
disease  is.  This  is  a  model  bulletin.  Would  that 
there  were  more  like  it.  Some  of  our  scientists  send 
up  a  cloud  of  words  and  then  hide  behind  it  with 
their  facts  or  principles.  Get  down  close  to  the 
people.  Give  us  soluble  mental  food. 

© 

A  subscriber  in  Connecticut  asks  this  question  : 

Turf  ground,  intended  for  next  year’s  corn  crop,  was  plowed  in 
November,  and  can  be  well  manured  with  manure  from  grain- 
fed  stock,  the  manure  to  be  sheltered  till  applied.  Would  it  pay 
to  add  to  this,  potash  in  some  form  ? 

We  certainly  believe  that  it  will  pay  to  add  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  to  manure  in  any  section  where 
commercial  fertilizers  are  in  general  use.  Good  clover 
hay  alone  comes  very  near  to  being  a  “balanced 
ration”  for  milch  cows.  Yet  what  dairyman  would 
feed  it  alone  ?  We  consider  it  just  as  sound  economy 
to  add  minerals  to  stable  manure  as  it  is  to  add  grain 
to  clover  hay.  We  would  add  30  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  50  pounds  of  dissolved  rock  to  every 
ton  of  stable  manure,  mixing  them  in  the  manure  as 
it  is  made.  We  feel  sure  that  this  use  of  chemicals 
will  pay  on  any  farm  where  fertilizers  have  ever  been 
used.  In  the  case  named  by  our  correspondent, 
where  the  manure  is  already  in  the  yard,  we  would 
broadcast  it  and  plow  it  in  and  then  harrow  in  enough 
muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved  rock  to  give  the  pro¬ 
portions  named  above.  Feed  the  manure  pile.  It  is 
like  putting  cash  into  the  bank. 

© 

On  page  191,  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Illinois,  tells  us  how 
he  plants  potatoes,  using  a  modification  of  the  Rural 
Trench  system.  This  is  a  little  different  from  the 
usual  plan,  and  Mr.  Emerson  adopted  it  because  his 
soil  is  likely  to  be  damp  in  the  spring.  By  planting 
the  seed  pieces  with  a  ridge  over  them,  good  drainage 
is  secured,  yet,  when  these  ridges  are  harrowed  down, 
level  culture  is  given.  Mr.  Emerson  says  that  he  reads 
a  paper  for  ideas  and  suggestions  rather  than  for  cast- 
iron  rules.  This  is  a  great  big  country  with  widely 
varying  soils  and  climates.  A  man  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  some  12  years  ago,  fastened  twigs  into  a  stick 
and  discovered  the  principle  of  cultivating  crops  with 
a  “weeder”.  A  man  in  Kansas  read  about  it,  but 
found  that,  in  order  to  work  successfully  on  his  soil, 
the  teeth  must  be  heavier  and  of  a  different  shape. 
The  principle  was  right,  but  details  had  to  be  re¬ 
arranged  to  suit  the  local  needs.  So  it  is  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  things.  The  underlying  principle  may 
be  right,  but  we  must  change  and  modify  the  details 
in  order  to  suit  the  local  conditions.  That  is  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  likes  to  bring  out.  We  like  to  discuss 


principles  of  agriculture  and  have  our  readers  fit 
them  to  their  own  needs.  When  a  successful  man 
lays  down  the  law,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  his 
rules  are  made  of  rubber  rather  than  of  cast  iron. 

© 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  an 
egg  in  the  incubator.  Day  by  day,  the  wonderful 
process  inside  the  shell  is  being  developed,  and  we 
may  study,  through  the  egg  tester,  the  marvelous 
growth  of  life.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  thought¬ 
ful  man  is  the  fact  that  an  egg  is  almost  as  sensitive 
as  milk  in  its  tendency  to  become  stale.  Let  a  sitting 
hen  brood  on  an  egg  for  24  hours,  and  the  process  of 
incubation  will  be  fairly  under  way.  Many  eggs  are 
gathered  and  collected  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  consumer,  they  are  partly  devel¬ 
oped  chickens.  When  a  dairyman  puts  pure,  clean 
milk  on  the  market,  his  only  hope  for  a  successful 
trade  is  to  show  wherein  his  milk  is  superior.  He 
must  show  what  the  ordinary  milk  is,  and  how  he 
gets  rid  of  dirt  and  bacteria.  The  incubator  gives  the 
poultryman  a  hint  along  this  line.  Let  him  show 
his  customers  what  it  means  to  keep  an  egg  close  to 
103  degrees,  even  for  a  few  hours.  Then  let  him  show 
how  he  is  able  to  avoid  this  in  his  own  practice.  He 
can  make  the  contrast  between  the  “undeveloped 
chicken  ”  and  the  fresh  egg  so  striking  that  customers 
will  be  found  to  pay  the  difference  in  price. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

What  time’s  that  clock  a  sayin’  ?  What?  You  don’t  say!  Half 
past  eight  ? 

My  stars!  I  hadn’t  no  idee  that  it  had  got  so  late. 

It’s  mighty  close  to  bed  time!  This  here  book  beats  all !  Say,  John 
Go  down  and  git  some  apples  while  ye  gut  yer  slippers  on! 

I’d  feel  played  out  to-morrow  ef  I  didn’t  clear  my  head 
With  two  good,  meller  Baldwins  jest  afore  I  went  to  bed. 

An’  don’t  forget  them  Pippins  on  the  west  side  of  the  bin, 

An’  half  a  dozen  Greenings — don’t  forget  to  throw  them  in. 

I  haven’t  touched  no  physic  for  a  score  of  years  or  more, 

Since  this  here  apple  eatin’  got  to  be  a  certain  chore. 

Come,  mother,  eat  an  apj:>le!  John,  you  orter  handle  three, 

An’  Bill,  you  eat  a  couple  more  an’  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

You  don’t  catch  me  a  braggin’  of  no  high  domestic  wealth, 

But  Dr.  Baldwin  Apple,  sir,  will  guarantee  our  health. 

What,  nine  o’clock  ?  It’s  bed  time!  John,  jest  wind  the  clock! 
That’s  right! 

Now,  all  hands  eat  an  apple!  Take  the  candle,  boys!  Good  night! 

Deeds  beat  creeds. 

Spring  plowing  for  oats. 

Let  your  light  shine  behind  you. 

Plant  lice!  Bury  the  lousy  hens! 

The  bacterium  is  the  king  of  leasts. 

Go  to  school  to  the  mule  and  learn  patience. 

Soet  work  by  day  means  hard  sleep  at  night. 

Mud!  Mud!  Wears  out  your  horses’  flesh  and  blood. 

It’s  hard  to  lift  a  mortgage  against  a  falling  market. 

To  cultivate  a  corn  row,  step  on  your  neighbor’s  foot. 

Take  thought  for  the  morrow  unless  you  want  to  borrow. 

Soot  is  not  worth  over  one- fourth  as  much  as  wood  ashes  as  a 
fertilizer. 

Be  positive  in  your  true  negatives,  and  negative  about  being 
too  positive. 

Does  freezing  hurt  ensilage  any  more  than  it  does  bran  or 
stalks  ?  Why  ? 

“  Pumpkins  on  ice,”  page  203.  Who  can  tell  a  story  with  more 
pumpkins  in  it  ? 

Reading  stale  news  is  like  making  mental  chestnut  grafts. 
Take  something  new. 

They  won’t  need  much  apple  sauce  with  that  apple-fed  pork  of 
Mr.  Woodward’s — page  191. 

Sleep,  plenty  of  apples,  exercise,  and  a  light  heart  !  There’s 
a  home-mixed  patent  medicine  for  you  ! 

No  farmer  can  succeed  who  does  not  love  the  farm.  Love  with¬ 
out  mental  and  bodily  sweat  will  mean  bankruptcy,  however. 

“  Five  dollars  fine  for  spitting  on  the  floor!”  We  find  that  sign 
in  some  Southern  railroad  stations.  It  beats  a  thousand,  “  Please 
don’ts.” 

You  buy  sugar  for  the  sweetness  it  contains.  Buy  potash  salts 
on  the  basis  of  actual  potash.  Why  buy  kainit  when  the  potash 
in  it  costs  more  than  in  muriate? 

You  notice  how  little  we  hear  about  the  “abandoned  farms” 
of  New  England  ?  They  are  mostly  taken  up.  Advertising  and 
merit  did  it.  They  were  good  bargains. 

No,  sir,  hen  manure  is  not  equal  to  Peruvian  guano.  Why  ? 
Poultry  eat  grain— sea  fowl  eat  fish  !  Fatten  the  poultry  manure 
with  bone  and  potash  and  you  have  guano  ! 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  chief  feeding  value  of 
earrots  and  parsnips  lies  in  the  large  amount  of  pure  fat  they 
contain.  They  rank  above  all  other  roots  in  this  respect. 

The  Douglas  fir  would  seem  like  a  typical  Scotch  tree,  yet  the 
best  specimens  in  Scotland  are  grown  from  Colorado  seed.  This 
is  exporting  “the  glorious  climate  of  Colorado”  in  small  packages. 

Clean,  sharp  sand  mixed  with  finely  pulverized  glass  like  old 
bottles,  etc.,  and  baked  at  a  high  temperature,  will  form  a  hard, 
porous  mass.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  new  German  filter  which  has 
given  excellent  results. 

The  Kansas  experimentors  brought  smutted  oats  from  Ohio 
and  planted  them  in  Kansas  soil.  There  is  a  theory  that  change 
of  soil  will  kill  the  oat  smut.  It  did  not  in  this  case.  The  oat  crop 
was  smutted.  The  smut  is  carried  in  the  seed.  Kill  it  by  hot 
water  or  sulphate  of  copper  before  sowing. 

An  advertiser  sold,  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  goods  that  went  to  the 
Azores  Islands.  We  have  attentive  readers  from  Alaska  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  from  Sweden  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  spite  of 
Gen.  Weyler,  Cubans  receive  and  read  The  R.  N-.Y.,  and  in 
plague-stricken  India,  the  paper  is  studied.  The  “uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth”  are  represented  on  our  subscription  list. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

An  Italian  push-cart  vender  from  whom  I  had  just 
bought  a  fine  “hand  ”  of  bananas  for  15  cents — a  cent 
apiece  for  large,  ripe  ones — said,  “  Business  no  good 
any  more.  I  sella  him  for  25  centa,  now  only  can  get 
15  centa  !  No  gooda  any  morel  All  bad!”  So  it 
seems  that  all  branches  of  trade  feel  the  depression. 
But  more  bananas  are  eaten  at  the  lower  prices, 
especially  since  oranges  are  higher  in  price,  so  that, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  good  will  result  to  the  greatest 
number.  More  apples  should  be  eaten,  also,  and  the 
retail  price  should  be  lower  than  it  is. 

X  X  X 

The  strawberry  carriers  now  largely  used  for  bring¬ 
ing  strawberries  from  the  South,  are  about  the  most 
satisfactory  of  anything  yet  devised.  They  are  large, 
solidly-built  boxes,  filled  with  baskets  of  berries  nearly 
to  the  top,  and  on  the  top  of  these  is  a  shallow  metal 
pan  the  size  of  the  box,  filled  with  ice.  Tubes  from 
this  pan  pass  through  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  carry 
off  the  water  from  the  melting  ice.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  preferable  to  the  one  in  which  a  cake  of 
ice  occupied  the  center  of  the  crate.  After  the  ber¬ 
ries  reach  here  in  these  large  refrigerator  crates,  they 
are  usually  taken  out,  put  in  smaller  crates  and  sold. 
The  berries  mostly  arrive  in  fine  condition. 

X  X  X 

In  front  of  a  store  devoted  to  the  selling  of  shrubs 
and  plants,  I  noticed  a  lot  of  rose  bushes  in  bundles. 
Each  bundle  was  labeled  ;  on  one  was,  “  White 
Roses”;  on  another,  “Red  Roses”;  on  another,  “  Pink 
Roses”;  on  another,  “Yellow  Roses”,  and  so  on 
through  several  different  shades  and  colors.  I  didn’t 
observe  any  blue  roses,  or  tree  roses,  or  roses  guar¬ 
anteed  to  produce  several  different  colors  on  the  same 
bush,  though  I  doubt  not  the  dealer  could  supply 
them  on  demand.  It  struck  me  that,  provided  these 
different  bundles  were  correctly  labeled  as  to  color, 
the  average  buyer  would  come  about  as  near  to  get¬ 
ting  what  he  wanted  as  by  any  other  method.  Still, 
what  would  we  think  of  a  man  who  started  out  to  buy 
cows  by  color,  without  regard  to  any  other  character- 
stics  ? 

X  t  t 

“Things  are  not  what  they  seem” — not  always, 
not  even  in  the  markets  and  store  windows.  In  some 
of  the  milk  and  butter  stores,  a  very  nice-looking 
bottle  of  milk  for  the  store  window  is  made  by  filling 
a  milk  bottle  about  three-quarters  full  of  flour,  and 
filling  the  remaining  space  with  yellow  corn  meal. 
Such  a  bottle  of  “  milk”  can  be  left  in  the  store  win¬ 
dow  as  a  sign  indefinitely,  and  is  not  affected  by  heat 
or  cold.  A  block  of  wood  in  exact  imitation  of  a 
pound  print  of  butter,  nicely  wrapped  in  parchment 


paper,  serves  as  well  as  the  genuine  butter  as  an 
advertisement,  and  even  better,  for  it  will  stand  the 
hottest  sun  without  changing  color  or  consistency.  In 
front  of  some  of  the  fruit  stores,  wooden  imitations 
of  bunches  of  bananas  are  painted  in  such  close  sem¬ 
blance  to  the  genuine  as  almost  to  deceive  an  Italian 
push-cart  man.  Wooden  hams  are  sometimes  used  as 
decoys  to  lure  people  to  buy  the  genuine,  and  the 
sacks  in  which  the  store  hams  are  sometimes  in¬ 
cased,  are  said  to  be  stuffed  with  sawdust  to  serve  as 
advertisements  of  their  neighbors  which  are  still 
stuffed  with  ham.  There  is  a  story,  too,  of  a  burglar 
who  carried  off  a  very  fine-looking  cheese  from  a  store 
window  only  to  discover  afterward  that  it  was  made 
of  oak.  There  may  be  cases  where  the  counterfeit 
serves  a  certain  purpose  as  well  as  the  genuine,  and 
it  is  certainly  better  to  use  these  counterfeits  in  the 
ways  indicated  than  to  try  to  palm  off  counterfeit 
foods  on  unsuspecting  victims,  for  the  genuine 
articles.  _  f.  h.  v. 

A  singular  calf  story  started  in  Texas,  and  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  It  is  said  that 
a  man  living  near  Galveston  sold  some  cattle  for 
$470,  and  received  his  pay  in  bills — one  $100,  one  $50, 
and  16  $20  bills.  This  money  was  put  in  his  coat  so 
that  it  showed  from  his  pocket.  A  yearling  came  up 
and,  seeing  the  bills  in  the  coat,  bit  at  them  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  chew  them  up.  The  man  caught  the  year¬ 
ling  in  the  act  of  chewing  his  money,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  13  of  the  $20  bills  out  of  its  mouth.  The 
yearling  was  killed,  and  from  its  stomach  was  taken 
a  wad  or  mass  of  green  paper  which  represented  $210. 
This  mass  was  sent  to  Washington  with  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts,  and  after  investigation,  $210  in 
crisp  new  bills  were  sent  in  place  of  the  yearling’s 
lunch.  This  story  may  be  true.  Uncle  Sam  would 
lose  nothing  by  such  an  operation.  The  yearling  was 
the  only  one  to  suffer  for  its  mistake.  Good,  mer¬ 
chantable  grain  and  hay  represent  crisp  new  bills. 
Suppose  you  feed  it  to  scrubs.  They  swallow  it  and 
never  say,  Thank  you  !  At  the  end  of  the  year,  you 
figure  up  and  find  that  your  money  has  gone  as  surely 
as  though  the  cattle  had  pulled  it  out  of  your  pocket 
and  chewed  it  up.  But  neither  Uncle  Sam  nor  any 
one  else  will  pay  it  back  to  you.  The  pleasure  of  the 
scrub’s  society.  That  is  all  you  will  get  out  of  it  1 

© 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  last  administration, 
the  retiring  Postmaster  General  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  report  on  the  results  of  recent  experiments  in 
the  free  delivery  of  mail  matter  in  rural  districts.  It 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  an  enthusiastic  report 
would  be  the  outcome  of  these  experiments.  The 
past  administration  has  never  manifested  any  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  free  rural  mail  delivery,  and  the 
experiments,  so  far  as  would  appear,  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  show  favorable  results.  Still  the  reports 


were  forced  to  show  that  the  results  of  the  system 
were  uniformly  favorable,  although  the  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  figure  that  would  tend  to  discourage  im¬ 
mediate  action.  The  estimate  is  that  it  would  cost 
from  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,000  per  year  to  extend  the 
system  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
by  limiting  free  delivery  to  districts  of  a  certain  size 
or  density  of  population,  this  estimate  could  be 
materially  reduced.  The  number  of  carriers  employed 
in  the  recent  experiments  was  81,  at  an  average  an¬ 
nual  cost  each,  of  $283.  The  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
when  the  cost  would,  probably,  be  higher  than  dur¬ 
ing  some  other  parts  of  the  year.  The  total  number 
of  pieces  handled  was  206,854,  at  an  average  cost  per 
piece  of  1.54  cent.  The  maximum  cost  was  in  Bartholo¬ 
mew  County,  Ind.,  where  the  cost  was  6.44  cents  per 
piece.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  economical  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  mail  in  country  districts,  is  the  bad 
roads.  The  roads  are  being  improved  !  Good  roads 
are  coming  !  Trolley  roads  are  being  extended  !  Free 
rural  mail  delivery  is  demanded  and  must  come  I  A 
fair,  honest  trial  will  demonstrate  its  practicability  ! 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Order  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  at  once.  It  will  cost  but  a 
two-cent  stamp  for  postage.  This  potato  promises  to  be  the  best 
of  Mr.  Carman’s  seedlings.  A  tuber  sent  free  to  all  subscribers 
who  apply. 

If  you  wish  to  aqmse  the  children,  ask  any  druggist  for  the 
kindergarten  novelty,  “  The  House  that  Jack  Built.”  It  does  not 
cost  anything,  as  it  is  got  up  for  advertising  purposes,  but  it  is 
sure  to  interest  the  children. 

A  subscriber  writes  us  that  he  sent  a  check  for  an  order  of 
palm  seed  to  the  Schwake  Seed  Co.,  404  East  34th  Street,  New 
York,  in  January;  the  check  had  been  paid  at  the  bank,  but  he 
can  not  get  the  seed,  or  any  reply  to  his  letters  from  the  seed 
company.  We  have  succeeded  no  better  in  his  behalf.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  firm  not  to  send  checks  to. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Stahl,  the  editor  of  Farmer’s  Call,  writes  Dr.  S.  A. 
Tuttle,  Boston,  Mass.,  that  he  has  used  a  bottle  of  Tuttle’s  Elixir 
in  his  family,  finds  it  one  of  the  best  applications  ever  used  for 
swollen  joints,  bruises  and  diphtheria,  and  sends  a  remittance 
for  another  bottle.  Dr.  Tuttle  sends  sample  for  three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay  postage.  It  is  an  excellent  liniment. 

Tins  is  a  good  time  to  paint  wagons,  fences,  buildings  and  farm 
implements  generally.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  it,  either; 
you  can  get  paint  all  ready  mixed  in  colors  to  suit  you,  of  O.  W. 
Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  If  you  write  him, 
he  will  sent  sample  of  colors  and  prices.  He  makes  the  paint 
and  sells  you  direct,  so  there  is  no  middleman’s  profits. 

American  farmers  just  now  are  interested  in  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  produce  sugar  from  American  beets.  Why 
should  the  people  of  this  country  pay  $100,000,000  for  foreign  sugar 
while  big  farms  are  idle  through  lack  of  a  market  for  crops  1 
Anything  on  the  subject  of  beet-sugar  growing  will  be  read  with 
interest.  The  Jarecki  Chemical  Co.,  of  Sandusky,  O.,  issue  a 
little  pamphlet  which  will  interest  you. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  King  corn  planter  that  recom¬ 
mend  it  strongly.  The  operator  can  see  both  the  fertilizer  and 
seed  as  dropped,  and  feel  sure  that  no  hills  have  been  missed. 
Another  good  point  is  that  it  does  not  drop  the  seed  directly  on 
the  fertilizer,  but  provides  for  a  thin  layer  of  earth  between 
them.  This  implement  also  plants  beans  between  the  rows  of 
corn  at  the  same  time  the  corn  is  being  planted,  and  pumpkin 
seeds  may,  also,  be  planted  at  the  same  time.  A  larger  machine 
is  made  on  the  same  principle,  for  planting  two  rows  at  a  time. 
The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works,  Auburn,  Me.,  are  the  makers, 
and  will  be  glad  to  send  you  full  particulars  about  it. 


P  otash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure.  The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 


for  all  kinds  of 

Field  and  Garde 

...j.  Crop.  Supplied  in  ce 

iVOfli)  ^oac*  l°ts>  direct  from  C 
nadian  storehouses, 
k\  bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  u 

>)  der  personal  supervisic 

Guaranteed  quality  ai 
,S\  weight.  Write  for  free  par 
phlet  and  price-list. 

^  F.  R.  LA  LOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontarl 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO, 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings.”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Yield  and  quality  back  of  our  seed  potatoes.  No 
scrubs.  Best  new  and  old  kinds.  List  tells;  it's  free. 
E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 

THE  GREAT  DIVIDE  POTATO. 

An  Immense  yieMer  of  the  finest  quality,  50c.  a  bush. 
Address  CUUIEK  SPANGLER,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Seed  Potatoes. 

World’s  Fair,  Maggie  Murphy  and  Great  Divide, 
$l.ti0  per  barrel;  Carman  No.  1,  $1.50;  Carman  No.  3. 
Mills  Prize  and  Sir  William,  $2;  Wise’s  Seedling,  Early 
Fortune  and  Early  Acme.  $3. 

J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


THE  CLFVFI  AND  nRYFR  PH  Th6  EdHy  BOV66  PofdtOi 

me  ULLKLflnU  Uflicn  UU.,  *  The  best  vielder  that  I  have.  Unsurnassed  in  oi 


No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Canada  Unleached  ^ r* 

Hardwood  #V  X— m  ^  I 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0.)N,Y. 


The  best  ylelder  that  I  have.  Unsurpassed  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  most  all  marketable  In  size.  I  purchased  my 
seed  from  the  originator.  It  Is  pure.  Price,  35c.  lb.; 
55c.  two  lbs.;  $1  four  lbs.;  $1.25  peck;  $2.25  half  bu.; 
$4bu.;  $10  bbl.  Israel  Denlinger,  Taylorsburg.  Ohio. 


POTATO 


WE'LL  BUY  OR  SELLi 

Grass, Clover  orTimothy  ’ 

We  clean  them  by  special!. _  _  _  _ 

methods  a  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds — over-run  the  farm 
—exhaust  it — a  reduce  quantity  a  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  dean.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  SkidSxss* 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  COJHBMBK.* 


COVER  AND  HILLER. 

Improved  for  1897.  Write  for  cuts 
and  prices.  OAKFIELD  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  WORKS.  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

PfltjtflPC-1 Carman  No.  3,  bbl.,  $1.50;  peck.  30c.;  three 
i  UldlUvo  pounds,  by  mall.  50c.;  small,  $1.  R.  N.-Y. 

No.  2,  $1.25  bbl.  J.  V.  Woodruff.  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Carman  No.  3. 

Clean,  choice  seed,  $1.65  per  barrel,  to  close  out 
stock.  Order  at  once. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Western  NewYork  Seed  Potatoes.  C 

Carman  No.  1,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Rural 
Blush,  Maggie  Murphy,  Rose  of  Erin,  Everltt  Rose, 
Reeve’s  Rose.  Rutland  Rose,  Victor  Rose,  Monroe 
County  Prize,  Wilson’s  First  Choice,  Woodbull  Seed¬ 
ling,  Hebron,  Chas.  Downing,  at  $1  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b., 
to  close  out.  A.  F.  LANE,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


come  from  the  best  trees. 
The  best  trees  are  grow  n 
in  the  far  North.  The 
very  best  trees  come 
from  our  great  Minne¬ 
sota  N  urseries  —  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best  and  hard¬ 
iest  that  money  will  buy. 

We  sell  millions  of 
trees  and  plants  every 
year.  This  season  we 
want  to  sell  more  than 
ever.  Nobody  at  any  price  can  sell  you 
as  good  trees  as  we  can  at  a  low  price. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  our  trees 
and  plants  grow.  And  they  bear  fruit. 

All  we  ask  is  your  name  and  address, 
so  we  can  send  you  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information  free.  Tell  us  where  you 
live,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  our  trees. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  15.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


olumbia  Raspberries.— 500  Plants  for  8ale.  $1.50  per 
doz.,  $8  per  100.  Dan'l  Perry,  Box  1266,  Oswego,  N.Y. 


Primcnn  PllWPf  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
VilllloUll  vluVtl  corn.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 

Water  Hyacinths. 

The  most  beautiful  and  easiest  grown  of  aquat  ic 
plants.  10  cents  each ;  three  for  25  cents ;  75  cents 
per  dozen,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

O.  H.  STEARNS,  Eustis,  Florida. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

EMOVING  stains  from  the  table 
linen  is  often  a  difficult  operation, 
and  nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a  neat 
housewife  than  the  unsightliness  of  such 
marks  upon  cloths  and  napkins.  Of  all 
linen  stains,  those  made  by  peaches  are 
the  most  obstinate,  but  these  will  yield 
after  a  long  soaking  in  a  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  one  tablespoonful 
of  lime  to  four  quarts  of  water  being  the 
proper  proportion.  Grass  stains  can  be 
removed  by  soaking  in  cream-of-tartar 
water.  For  wine  spots,  sprinkle  first  with 
salt,  and  after  a  short  time,  stretch  the 
linen  over  a  bowl  and  pour  boiling  water 
from  a  tea  kettle  held  at  a  considerable 
height  so  as  to  let  the  stream  fall  with 
force  upon  the  stain.  Boiling  water 
should  be  applied  in  this  way  to  any 
stain  to  do  efficient  work.  The  caution 
must  be  given  that,  after  any  treatment 
with  chemicals,  linens  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  rinsed  to  protect  the  threads  from 
destructive  action  by  the  restoring  agent 
used,  whatever  it  may  be.  To  remove 
stains  from  cotton  materials,  such  as 
denim  or  cretonne  pillow  covers  and  pil¬ 
low  ticks,  where  soap  and  water  cannot 
be  used,  make  a  thick  paste  of  laundry 
starch  and  warm  water,  and  cover  the 
soiled  place  with  it ;  let  it  remain  until 
perfectly  dry,  when  it  can  be  brushed 
off.  If  the  stain  has  not  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  repeat  the  operation. 

* 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  mend  a  silk 
or  woolen  garment  in  which  a  hole  has 
been  torn,  and  where  only  a  patch  can 
remedy  matters.  The  frayed  edges 
around  the  tear  should  be  carefully 
smoothed  out,  and  any  long  threads 
trimmed  off.  Moisten  a  piece  of  the 
material  with  very  thin  mucilage  and 
place  it  under  the  tear.  Lay  this  part 
of  the  garment  on  a  flat  surface,  place  a 
level  weight  upon  the  tear,  and  let  it  re¬ 
main  until  the  mucilage  is  perfectly  dry. 
The  patch  will  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
Weak  spots  in  a  black  silk  waist  may 
be  strengthened  by  sticking  court  plas¬ 
ter  underneath.  The  spots  can  then  be 
darned  lightly  or  caught  down  at  the 
edges.  Another  ingenious  use  for  black 
court  plaster  is  to  mend  kid  shoes  or 
slippers  when  cracked.  A  piece  of  the 
plaster  may  be  placed  under  the  crack, 
and,  if  well  done,  the  mending  will  be 
almost  invisible.  The  same  process  may 
be  employed  with  kid  gloves,  if  the  tear 
does  not  receive  a  very  great  strain.  One 
ingenious  girl  who  was  long  obliged  to 
wear  mourning,  declared  that  shoe  pol¬ 
ish  and  court  plaster  were  the  salvation 
of  her  wardrobe  ;  with  the  one  to  “do 
up  ”  old  hats  and  restore  the  ebon  tint 
of  whitened  seams,  and  the  other  to 
mend  wear  and  tear,  it  was  amaz¬ 
ing  how  long  well-worn  clothes  would 
keep  an  appearance  of  respectability. 


and  a  very  little  water.  Strain  through 
a  sieve.  In  this  way,  a  large  onion  will 
give  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of  strong 
syrup.  This  syrup  is  not  unpleasant  to 
take ;  even  children  will  not  demur. 
Another  point  in  favor  of  onion  syrup 
(with  those  who  object  to  the  onion  be¬ 
cause  of  its  smell)  is  that  it  will  not  in 
the  least  taint  the  breath. 

Onions  should  not  be  fried.  In  that 
way,  they  are  hard  of  digestion.  Baked 
with  a  bit  of  beef  or  mutton,  cooked  or 
stewed  with  milk,  they  are  excellent. 
As  a  vegetable  dish,  it  is  best  to  prepare 
them  as  follows :  Peel,  and  boil  with 
enough  cold  water  to  cover  them  about 
one-fourth  their  depth.  Salt  well,  to 
retain  the  onion  flavor.  Cover  closely, 
and  boil  until  tender.  Drain  off  all  the 
salt  water,  put  in  a  bake  pan,  add  butter 
and  milk,  and  bake  15  minutes. 

ANNA  HINKICUS. 


SAVING  STRENGTH. 

COUNTED  90  crocks  of  milk  on 
Ollie’s  milk  shelves  last  summer,” 
said  her  mother,  with  whom  I  was  visit¬ 
ing.  “Is  it  auy  wonder  that  she  com¬ 
plains  of  lame  wrists  ?” 

Just  then  Ollie  stepped  into  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  for  a  few  minutes’  rest  from 
the  hurried  morning  work,  and  I  asked 
her  why  she  used  the  earthen  crocks  for 
her  milk,  instead  of  the  tin  pans  that 
were  so  much  lighter. 

“It  was  only  that  when  I  first  com¬ 
menced  using  them  they  were  a  little 
cheaper  than  tinware.  At  that  time, 
tin  pans  were  worth  25  cents  apiece  and 
the  crocks  were  but  15,  and  often  could 
be  had  for  only  10.  We  had  but  two  cows, 
and  1  did  not  mind  the  weight'd  them.” 

“  But  now  you  can  get  the  tin  pans  for 
so  much  less  than  you  can  the  crocks.” 

“  Yes,  but  before  the  tinware  became 
so  cheap  we  had  increased  the  number 
of  cows,  also  the  crocks  ;  and  with  rea¬ 
sonable  care  the  earthenware  will  out¬ 
last  the  tinware  that  we  get  now.  But 
1  do  wish  sometimes  there  were  not  so 
many  of  them.” 

And  well  she  might  wish  so.  Just 
think  of  lifting  25  or  30  of  those  crocks 
full  of  milk  from  table  to  shelf  and 
from  shelf  to  table  every  morning  and 
night  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year  ! 
But  Mrs.  Ollie  enjoyed  doing  her  dairy 
work,  and  seldom  thought  that  some 
day  her  strength  would  give  out,  long 
before  the  natural  time.  I  often  won¬ 
der  why  women  who  are  so  sensible  on 
all  other  occasions,  use  so  little  sense  as 
regards  their  own  physical  strength.  A 
sound  body  has  always  a  mine  of  wealth 
in  store.  Work  in  a  thrifty,  wide-awake 
farmhouse  is  hard  enough  at  best.  The 
lightest  utensils  should  be  used,  though 
they  do  wear  out  a  little  sooner  ;  one’s 
own  strength  will  last  the  longer. 
Trade  off  that  old  iron  teakettle  that 


THE  ONION  AND  ITS  VIRTUES. 

THE  onion  is  rich  in  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues.  Because  of  its  strong  odor, 
some  will  not  tolerate  it  in  the  house, 
much  less  eat  it  in  any  form.  If  people 
would  but  eat  the  onion,  say  once  a 
week,  there  would  be  less  dyspepsia, 
and  more  genial  goodnature.  Raw  onion 
is  the  best  of  all  blood  purifiers.  It  is 
the  best  cure  for  scurvy,  or  low  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  For  colds  and  all 
bronchial  ailments,  the  onion  is  simply 
magical  in  its  curative  powers.  Settled 
colds  that  have  stubbornly  resisted  all 
manner  of  cough  mixtures,  will  promptly 
yield  to  onion  syrup. 

Onion  syrup  is  made  by  scooping  out 
the  center  of  a  large  onion,  filling  this 
hole  with  sugar,  and  baking.  Instead 
of  baking,  the  onion  may  be  peeled, 
finely  sliced,  and  boiled  in  a  tightly- 
covered  pie  tin  until  soft,  adding  sugar 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


w 


ALL  PAPER  8c.  for  100  Une  samples. 

*1  will  buy  handsome 


paper  and  border  for  a  large  room. 

TIIOS.  J.  MYERS,  1200  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  your  address  with  8c  stamp  forlllus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


weighs  something  less  than  a  ton,  for  a 
light-weight  one  of  tin,  copper  or 
granite  ;  and  those  heavy  iron  pots 
might  better  be  sold  for  old  iron  than 
to  strain  one’s  back  lifting  them  when 
full.  There  is  so  much  unnecessary 
martyrdom  in  our  kitchens  !  Our  lives 
that  should  be  as  free  and  glad  as  the 
spring  birds’,  are  dwarfed  and  spoiled 
by  our  self-imposed  tasks  that  we  claim 
as  duties.  The  work  that  really  needs 
doing  to  supply  our  physical  necessities, 
would  be  a  mere  pastime  if  we  only 
thought  SO.  MAY  MAPLE. 


The  Modem 

STOVE  POLISH. 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phaeton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar¬ 
antee  of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  It  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 

L  Box  T,  Columbus,  Ohio.  J 

Jr  A 


BUY  RIGHT 

Buggies,  Carriages,  Wa> 
gons  and  Harness  at 

E rices  one- third  to  one- 
alf  below  regular  pricesN 

All  goods  guaranteed.  _  _ 

8th  year  in  business.  Highest  references. 
Freight  paid.  Illustrated  Buyers’  Guide  FREE. 
BUJII  MFU.  CO.,  101  West  4th  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OIUO. 


Zi  TO  CONSUMER  AT  ONg 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Save  40  per  cent,  and  buy  our 
“PARLOR  CITY”  Bicycle 

at  $43.75— barrel  hub, 
seamless  tubing,  all 
I  latest  improvements; 
la  marvel  of  beauty, 
strength  and  speed. 


Our  “GOLD  COIN”  Top 
Buggyat$44.50  cannot 
be  bought  elsewhere 
for  less  than  §75.00. 

Sent  on  approval. 

BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  &  CYCLE  CO., 
Box  G  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth’s  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 
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Dietz  \ 
Buckeye  Lantern! 

would  light  the  darkest  hour  for  the  = 
greatest  distance.  A  handy  lantern  for  s 
every  use— hand  use,  or  a  side  or  dash  “ 
lamp.  A  bulls  eye  lens  and  reflector.  = 
Perfected  with  DIETZ  appliances;  sup-  " 
plied  with  fastenings  for  dash  or  side  ^ 
lamp;  square  tubes  and  strong  .joints.  ™ 
For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Insist  on  having  = 

DIETZ  LANTERNS. 


The  best  in  the  market, 
pocket  catalogue. 


Write  for  free  g 

B 


|  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
jg  60  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Established  1840. 
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WALL  PAPER 


The  best 
for  the 

least  □ 
money, 


SAMPLES  SENT  FREE.  Blanks,  per  roll.  3c.; 
gilt,  5c.;  embossed,  8c.  Piner  grades,  10c.  up,  State 
color  and  price  desired,  size,  height,  and  use  of  room 
8IEGEL-COOPKRCO  ,  New  York  and  Chicago 


The  WHEEL 
OFTIME 

for  all  time  is  the.,.. 

Metal  Wheel 


We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and 
varieties,  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
width  of  tire  you  may  want 
Our  wheels  are  either  di¬ 
rect  or  stagger  spoke.  Can 
FIT  YOUR  WAGON, 
Perfectly  without  change.... 

NO  BREAKING  DOWN 

no  drying  ont.no  resetting  tires 
CHEAP  because  they  endure 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices' 

Electric  Wheel  Co! 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


LOW 

Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  size  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.  Hubs  to  lit 
any  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


OARD 

WOOD, 


STEEL 

AXLES 


Horse  Carts 


NARROW  A  If  244 

WIDE  Tires.  Vwheeis 

Popular  Prices.  Low 
rates  of  freight  from  oar 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  A.  CO., 
No.  Si  Stone  St.,  N.  V. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car- 
riages,90sty  les  of  Har- 
„  ness.  Top  Buggiesaslow 

_^as§35.  Phaetons  as  low  _ 

as  $55.  Spring  Wagons,  I 

Ko.37H.  Surrey  Harness— Price  $15,00.  Hoad  Wagons,  etc.  Send  No.  606.  Surrey— Price  with  curtains,  lamps,  sun- 

As  good  as  sells  for  $22.00.  for  large,  free  Catalogue,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFC.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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THE  GARDEN 

Treatment  of  Azalea. 

J.  K.,  Long  Island. — After  an  azalea  has  done 
blooming,  what  treatment  should  it  receive  ? 

Ans. — Pluck  off  the  withered  flowers 
and  seed  vessels  ;  do  not  allow  these  to 
mature.  Keep  the  plants  in  the  green¬ 
house  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  ; 
then  put  them  outside  for  the  summer. 
A  somewhat  sheltered  position,  with 
partial  shade,  should  be  selected,  but 
they  must  not  be  exposed  to  drip.  A 
temporary  house  made  of  slats  or  laths 
two  inches  apart  is  excellent  for  azaleas, 
tender  rhododendrons,  heaths  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants,  or  for  cool-house 
palms  and  many  of  the  Mexican  orchids, 
during  the  summer.  However,  J.  K. 
can  manage  without  this  by  selecting  a 
northern  or  eastern  exposure,  with  par¬ 
tial  shade.  Stand  the  azalea  pots  upon 
boards,  to  prevent  earth  worms  from 
entering,  and  then  bank  up  to  the  rim 
of  the  pot  with  coal  ashes.  Water  when 
necessary — which  will  be  daily  in  hot, 
dry  weather — but  beyond  this  no  special 
attention  is  required.  Bring  the  azaleas 
into  the  greenhouse  when  cold  nights 
begin  in  the  fall.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  azaleas  ripen  their  wood 
finely,  and  set  plenty  of  flower  buds  for 
the  next  season. 

Vine  for  Covermq  Board  fence. 

J.  W.  G.,  Massachusetts.— What  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  a  iiuick-growing  vine,  either  from  seed 
or  plant,  to  cover  a  white-painted  board  fence  in 
a  shady  place— soil,  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  well 
drained,  which  can  be  watered  at  will  ?  It  must 
be  quick-growing,  because  the  fence  is  very  un¬ 
sightly  as  it  is.  I  have  tried  clematis,  but  it  does 
not  do  well  on  account  of  the  shade.  I  have  tried 
the  ordinary  Morning-glory,  and  the  shade  is  too 
much  for  that.  The  vine  must  be  a  compact 
grower,  and  cover  the  fence  from  the  ground  up, 
and  must  cling  close,  or  be  capable  of  training 
close,  to  the  fence,  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  a  path.  A  thorny  climber,  rose,  for  instance, 
will  not  do,  because  the  women’s  dresses  will  be¬ 
come  frayed  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
thorns. 

Ans. — This  seems  an  unfortunate  posi¬ 
tion  ;  the  shady  situation  and  narrow 
space  are  both  against  a  good  effect.  We 
are  not  told  the  height  of  the  fence,  but 
it  being  made  of  painted  boards,  there 
is  nothing  for  the  vine  to  cling  to.  Even 
self-clinging  vines  like  ivy  or  ampelopsis 
turn  aside  with  disappointment  from  a 
painted  wall.  We  suggest  that  J.  W.  G. 
amend  his  conditions  by  putting  a  trellis 
of  chicken  wire  netting  about  two  inches 
out  from  the  fence,  and,  as  a  covering, 
use  the  common  Cinnamon  vine.  This 
grows  quickly,  and  forms  a  mass  of  close, 
shining  foliage  ;  it  will  hug  closely  to 
the  wall,  and  take  up  little  space.  The 
variegated  Japan  hop  is  another  hand¬ 
some,  rank-growing  vine  worth  trying 
in  such  a  situation.  Cobaaa  scandens 
and  Maurandya  Barclayana  are,  also, 
worth  trying,  though  if  the  shade  is  as 
dense  as  J.  W.  G.  leads  us  to  believe,  it 
will  be  against  their  success.  We  ad¬ 
vise  using  several  different  vines,  rather 
than  trusting  to  one  only.  We  have  seen 
the  Moonflower(lpomoea  Bona-nox)grow- 
ing  luxuriantly  where  it  was  shaded  a 
good  part  of  the  day,  and  this  makes  a 
close  mat  of  luxuriant  foliage,  occupy¬ 
ing  little  space. 

Ferns  and  Palms  from  Seed ;  Holly. 

E.  L.,  Rhinebeck ,  N.  Y. — 1.  Are  ferns  easily 
grown  from  seed  ?  Would  an  amateur  be  success¬ 
ful  or  would  it  be  better  to  buy  the  plants  ?  2. 
What  kinds  would  do  best  in  an  ordinary  sitting 
room  with  a  coal  lire  ?  3.  Do  seeds  of  Dracaena 
and  palms  grow  readily,  and  what  treatment  do 
they  need  ?  4.  Would  holly  stand  the  winter  here, 
and  do  the  seeds  grow  readily?  Which  would 
you  advise,  European  or  American  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Common  ferns  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow  from  seed  under  proper 
conditions,  but  this  means  a  greenhouse 
bench  with  bottom  heat.  The  seeds  or 
spores  are  very  tiny,  and  often  take  a 
tedious  time  to  germinate.  When  they 
do,  the  little  prothalli  look  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  parent  fern  ;  they  must  be 
carefully  pricked  out  and  replanted, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beat  — Adv. 


and  the  young  plant  must  be  grown  on 
very  carefully.  We  recommend  E.  L. 
to  buy  the  plants,  rather  than  to  attempt 
growing  from  seed.  2.  An  ordinary  sit¬ 
ting-room  with  a  coal  fire  is  usually 
rather  hard  on  ferns,  and  only  very  ro¬ 
bust  specimens  should  be  attempted. 
The  Sword  fern,  Nephrolepis  exaltata, 
usually  stands  well  in  a  room ;  the 
variety  Bostoniensis,  with  drooping 
fronds,  is  handsomer  than  the  type 
Onychium  Japonicum,  sometimes  called 
the  Holly  fern,  is  handsome  and  robust. 
Some  of  the  Pterises,  as  Pteris  Cretica, 
P.  Cretica  albo-lineata,  and  P.  serrulata, 
and  the  hardier  Polypodiums  and  As- 
pidiums,  are  suited  to  your  purpose.  We 
do  not  recommend  the  Maidenhair  ferns, 
because,  although  they  are  sometimes 
seen  doing  well  in  a  room,  they  do  not, 
usually,  succeed  in  a  warm,  dry  atmos¬ 
phere.  3.  We  don’t  recommend  E.  L.  to 
try  growing  Dracaenas  and  palms  from 
seed.  They  don’t  germinate  well  without 
bottom  heat,  and  the  palms  especially 
may  be  several  months  before  they  do 
germinate.  The  culture  of  the  young 
plants  requires  the  temperature  and  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  of  a  warm  green¬ 
house,  and  the  first  season  sees  a  slow 
growth.  4.  Holly  seeds  are  slow  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  the  plants  are  very  slow  of 
growth.  The  American  holly  should  be 
hardy  with  you  ;  the  English  holly  is 
doubtful,  though  there  are  some  fine 
trees  of  it  around  Philadelphia.  It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  try  either  in  a  very 
exposed  situation. 


BUY  DIRECT  and 

pay  but  one  profit.  Our 
assortment  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most 
complete  in 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
PLANTS,  ROSES, 
VINES,  BULBS, SEEDS 
Barest  new,  choic¬ 
est  old.  Send  for  our  catalogue  to-day;  it 
tells  it  all;  an  elegant  book,  168  pages, 
magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  tree 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by 
mail  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight. 
43d  Year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  347,  Painesville,  Ohio, 


Your  Little  Garden. 

••  Incomparable  "  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  17  types, 
not  mixed.  75c.  Plant  Now. 

Dwarf  early  Cosmos,  “  Dawn.”  25c. 

“  Vesuvius”  Nasturtium.  Brilliant,  fiery -red,  tall, 25c. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

HENRY  A  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA 


IT  IS  FREE 

Our  booklet  “Paint  Points  ”  will  help  you 
in  deciding  what  is  the  proper  paint  to  use  for  your 
cupboards,  baseboards,  shelves,  floors,  buggies, 
wagons,  boats,  farm  implements,  barns,  fences, 
chairs,  houses  — in  fact,  anything  that  can  be 
painted. 

There  are  great,  differences  in  paints.  Some 
give  a  bright,  glossy  finish,  others  an  oil  finish 
that  can  be  washed.'  The  secret  of  painting  is  to 
know  the  right  paint  for  your  purpose,  then 
use  it.  The  old  zinc  bath  tub  is  an  eye  sore.  You 
can  make  it  look  like  porcelain  and  wear  like 
porcelain  if  you  use 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Bath  Enamel. 

“Paint  Points’ ’  tells  what  you  want  to 
know  about  paint.  Tells  the  good  and  bad  points  about  good  and  bad  paint. 
Tells  about  the  brushes  to  use  and  how  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  are  made  for  every  purpose,  not  one 
paint  for  all  purposes.  Send  for  the  booklet  to-day — it  is  free. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


Montreal. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  lr  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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One 


MAULE’S  Up-to-Date 
Collection  of  ♦♦♦♦  ,* 


Sweet  Peas  1 


_  $ 

8  NEW  SWEET  PEAS  FOR  20  CENTS.  $ 

Every  lover  of  flowers  should  grow  Sweet  Peas.  No 
flower  garden  in  the  land  is  complete  without  them. 
Handsome  in  modest  loveliness,  most  graceful  in  ar¬ 
rangement,  unequaled  perfume,  exquisite  coloring, 
abundance  of  bloom,  unexcelled  for  cutting,  succeeding 
everywhere  with  everybody. 

Rntterfly.  White,  suffused  lavender;  petals  edged  blue. 
Duchess  of  York.  White,  suffused  pinkish  purple. 
Firefly.  Brilliant  carmine  scarlet;  best  self-color. 

Emily  Henderson.  The  best  pure  white  Sweet  Pea. 
Mrs.  Jots.  Chamberlain.  White,  striped  bright  rose. 
Meteor.  Salmon,  wings  delicate  pink,  veined  purple, 
licmon  Queen.  Delicate  blush,  tinted  lemon.  yjp 

Novelty.  Bright  orange  rose,  wings  delicate  mauve.  ^ 

full-sized  packet  of  each  of  these  eight  20  CGFltS 


Superb  N  ew  Sweet  Peas  sent  postpaid  for  only 


a. 

e.  ill 
e.  vO 

viz 

W 

b  $ 

i  $ 


rprr  With  every  remittance  of  20  cents  for  the  above  collection  _ 
r  n  t  l-‘  will  include  absolutely  free,  ff  you  mention  this  paper,  \t t 
one  packet  of  the  New  Dwarf  .Sweet  Pea,  “Cupid,”  which  only  grows  5  Inches  high,  with  pure  ifc 
white  flowers,  and  a  copy  of  my  1897  Seed,  Plant  and  Bulb  Catalogue,  which  contains  every¬ 
thing  good,  at  right  prices.  Address  WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1896 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y . 


READER 


RARE  FLOWERS 


IF  YOU 
LOVK 

choice  only.  Ad  ELLIS  BROS.. 
Keone,  N.  11.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  Ely  FREE 


EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruca 
and  Douglas  Spruca 
9  of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

B.  DOUGLAS  *  SONS, 
Waukegan,  ILL 


New  Canaan  Nurseries, 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  our 
IMMENSE  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES,  SHRUB¬ 
BERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUIT,  etc. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER.  We  are 
in  the  market  TO  STAY.  Our  stock  is  WELL 
GROWN  and  PLEASES  US,  and  we  know  IT 
WILL  PLEASE  YOU.  We  grow  the  very  best 
stock,  and  lots  of  it.  We  send  out  the  best  stock 
only,  and  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


For  Many  Years 


Well-Posted  Buyers  have 
made  our  Nurseries  their 
source  of  supply  for 

New  and  Rare 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  New  Fruit,  and 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 

And  in  consequence,  few  if  any  nurseries 
equal  ours  for  variety,  quality,  and  extent. 

All  buyers  can  get  from  us  plans  for 
arrangement  of  their  grounds.  Write  for 
our  beautiful  catalogue  and  information. 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  in  a200-page(i'REK)  Catalogue 


“The  Leading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading-,  Mass. 


1840  Old  Colony  Nurseries.  1897 

HARDY  SHRUBS,  TREES, VINES, 

EVERGREENS  and  PERENNIALS. 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants  grown 
In  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes  for  planting, 
very  cheap.  Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass 


Forest  Trees  and  Seedlings 

Nursery-grown  Forest  Trees  for  Park  and 
Street  Planting,  from  a  single  tree  to  car  lots. 
Also  Forest  Tree  Seedlings  from  one  hundred  to 
a  million.  Write  for  sizes  and  prices. 

ROBT.  W.  FURNAS,  Brownville,  Neb. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREKS, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


High-Grade  Trees 

in  working  up  a  full  line  of  the  really  best  varieties 
of  Ornamental  Trees  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc., 
and  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  heavy  stock  at  very 
low  prices;  quality  superior  in  every  case.  Our  col¬ 
lection  of  Shiutbueky  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this 
country,  and  our  aim  is  to  supply  only  tlrst-class 
stock  in  filling  all  orders.  In  Vines,  only  the  most 
popular  varieties  are  grown  largely,  but  these  are 
sure  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  purchasers. 
Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  Is  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  In  the  United  States.  Send  for  our  catalogues. 
UOOPES,  BKO.  &  THOMAS,  Maple  Ave.  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


FREE  TO  ALL 

Our  ii2  Page  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Roses,  Plants,  Seeds. 
Trees  ai.d  Shrubbery  of  all 
descriptions,  also  containing 
valuable  information,  &c  .mail¬ 
ed  Free  to  all  applicants.  We 
have  50  large  greenhouses  and 
thirty  acres  devoted  to  ill*  cul¬ 
tivation  oftheaNive  mentioned 
producs.  World’s  Fair  medal 
awarded  on  Rozes  Address 

NANZ  &  NEUNER, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


r  When  you  ^ 
plant  seeds,  plant 


FERRYS 


Always  the  best 

For  sale  everywhere. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
^  Detroit  Mich. 


Beau-  pVFRf  HH'FN's  Hardy  and  In  great  assort- 
tiful  D 1  LltullLLilO  rnent .  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock.  Including  Shade  &  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  Pl’ts.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees.  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  If  you’re  wise  you'll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY  CO..  Evergreen,  Wis.(Suc.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


6  PKGS. 


Made  to  secure 
500,000  new 
customers. 


GEM 
COLLECTION! 


Choice  Seeds  sure  to  grow 
and  blossom,  postpaid  for 


I0CTS. 


NOTE  THE  VARIETIES:— Poppy,  60newest 
colors;  Verbena,  15best  varieties,  Codetia,  20 
sorts;  Candytuft,  10  shades,  Sweet  Peas,  20 
newkindsaml  Mignonette,  10  elegant  varieties 

iJ  A.  B.  Webb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes:  The  collect¬ 
ion  of  seeds  grew  and  blossomed  beautifully.” 

[  \ 

\ 


WRITE  TO-DAY;  MENTION  THIS  PAPER  andreceive 
l  New,  Instructive  and  Beautiful  Seed  and  Tlaut  Book,.  I 


omBUC  KB££ 


P.  O.  Box  545 
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More  Cash  Goes  Begging. 

This  is  Saturday,  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  our  present  subscription  con¬ 
test.  We  ought  to  be  sending  out  six  $2  bills  to  each  of  six  agents.  We  actually 
send  only  five,  there  being  only  five  agents  who  sent  five  or  more  names  this 
week.  Here  they  are  : 

H.  M.  BARNES . NEW  YORK. 

I.  H.  FORD .  . MICHIGAN. 

W.  S.  MOORE . NEW  YORK. 

RONSON  GERMNAN . MICHIGAN. 

CHAS.  E  FORD . CONNECTICUT. 

If  any  other  agent  had  sent  five  names  this  week,  he  would  have  received  the 
other  §2  bill  that  now  goes  begging.  Of  course,  you  remember  that  you  keep  the 
regular  commission  when  sending  the  names,  and  that  every  name  sent  in  will 
count  for  the  cash  premiums  May  1.  Several  agents  sent  four  names  each  this 
week.  If  any  one  of  them  had  sent  one  more  name,  he  would  get  the  82.  Just 
bear  these  things  in  mind  for  next  week.  These  82  bills  are  going  easy.  The 
checks  for  big  premiums  will  go  easy  May  1.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
terms,  write  for  them.  You  may  want  some  of  this  money. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Oats  in  Iowa. — I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  your  subscribers  in  regard  to  their  success 
with  different  varieties  of  oats  and  spring  wheat. 
Which  do  they  consider  the  best  variety  of  each 
for  general  cultivation  ?  Where  they  obtained  a 
better  yield  than  their  neighbors,  will  they  give 
an  account  of  the  manner  of  sowing  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  ?  Our  custom  here  is  to  sow  the  seed  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  bushels  per  acre  on  corn-stalk 
ground,  without  removing  the  stalks;  plow  in 
with  a  corn  cultivator  and  harrow  twice.  Oats 
are  not  a  paying  crop;  in  1895,  we  had  a  good 
quality,  but  only  about  25  bushels  per  acre,  worth 
15  to  16  cents.  In  1896,  we  had  a  yield  of  about  15 
bushels,  worth  10  to  12  cents;  the  quality  was 
poor  on  account  of  too  much  rain  while  growing. 
They  were  rank  of  straw  and  went  down;  then 
rains  while  in  shock  colored  the  grain.  Some 
think  that  we  would  have  better  success  if  we 
would  get  our  seed  from  the  North.  j.  m. 

Western  Tolland  County,  Conn.— During  the 
past  month,  the  sales  of  tobacco  have  been  num¬ 
erous,  at  prices  ranging  from  8  to  16  cents 
through.  The  rate  of  buying  promises  a  clean 
sweep.  Not  only  have  the  buyers  secured  a  good 
share  of  the  1896  crop,  but  several  cases  of  the 
1895  crop  have,  also,  been  sold.  The  ice  crop  is 
being  rapidly  harvested  in  this  section.  The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  so  variable  that  it  is  not  frozen  as 
thick  as  usual,  averaging  only  from  8  to  10  inches. 
As  each  of  the  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  supports  a  cooperative  creamery,  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy,  consequently,  the 
ice  crop  must  be  a  large  one.  The  lumber  crop 
is  also  an  important  one,  as  there  is  consider¬ 
able  chestnut  timber,  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
valleys.  Getting  out  chestnut  railroad  ties  for 
both  steam  and  trolley  roads  is  one  of  the  winter 
Industries.  Some  years  ago,  this  chestnut  tim¬ 
ber  land  was  considered  almost  worthless  beside 
hard  wood,  but  times  have  changed.  There  is, 
also,  quite  a  little  call  for  poles  for  telegraphs, 
electric  lights  and  roads.  These  sell  at  different 
prices  according  to  the  length  required.  The 
sawed  chestnut  railroad  ties,  not  less  than  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  average  between  40  and  50 
cents  apiece,  while  six-inch  ties,  preferable  for 
trolley  roads,  bring  35  cents.  The  poles  sell  for 
$1.50  or  more.  Chestnut  planks  sell  quite  readily 
for  $18  per  thousand  feet,  and  posts  for  from  9  to 
12  cents.  A  good  piece  of  chestnut  timber  can 
thus  be  cut  off  to  good  advantage,  and  yield  the 
owner  a  good  profit,  besides  supplying  him  with 
firewood  which,  when  seasoned  a  year,  burns  as 
well  as  hard  wood.  He  usually  gets  it  cut  at 
halves,  so  that  his  share  is  no  expense,  a.  e.  p. 

Wisconsin  Fruits,  Orchards,  Etc. — Fruit  rais¬ 
ing  in  Wisconsin  is  beset  by  greater  difficulties 
than  in  many  more  favored  localities.  In  the 
early  orchards  of  1837  to  ’57  we  supposed  that  the 
standard  varieties  of  New  York  could  be  grown 
west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  our  first  plantings 
were  of  those  varieties.  In  my  planting  of  1852, 
of  300  trees  I  secured  only  one  Oldenburgh,  which 
is  still  healthy  and  productive.  Everything  else 
of  40  varieties  except  Tallman  Sweet,  Fameuse, 
Alexander,  Golden  Russet,  Red  Astrachan  and 
Lowell  have  long  since  gone  the  way  to  the  wood 
pile.  Four  causes  of  general  failure  are:  1.  Lack 
of  good  locations,  high  ground  and  clay  and 
limestone  soils.  2.  Hardy  varieties  adapted  to 
the  locality.  3.  Protection  of  the  bodies  from 
sun-scald,  borers,  rabbits  and  mice.  4.  Forma¬ 
tion  of  top.  This  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  cause  of  the  breaking  down  of  bearing 
orchards  in  any  State.  I  was  in  attendance  at 
an  Illinois  horticultural  meeting,  when  a  model 
nursery  tree  was  presented ;  it  had  seven  limbs 
inside  eight  inches.  What  would  be  the  result 
when  those  limbs  were  four  inches  in  size  ?  The 
tree  must  all  go  to  pieces;  the  top  should  be 
pruned  at  planting,  giving  one  central  trunk,  and 
side  branches  not  nearer  than  eight  inches  and 
put  on  at  right  angles.  The  protection  necessary 
is  some  covering,  from  the  day  of  planting,  of  the 
body  from  the  ground  up  into  the  branches  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  both  summer  and  winter,  which 
will  keep  out  the  borer  which  now  works  in 
the  shade,  prevent  sun-scald  on  the  southwest 
side,  and  keep  off  the  rabbits  and  mice.  The  best 
protection  I  know  of  is  eight  laths  woven  with 
stove-pipe  wire  (copper  is  better),  cut  the  length 
to  the  first  limbs,  inclosing  the  tree;  corn  stalks 
will  do,  rye  straw,  brown  building  paper,  news¬ 
paper,  burlap,  anything  to  shade,  but  all  except 


Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough,  Cold 
or  Sore  Throat.  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ” 
give  immediate  and  sure  relief.— Adv. 


the  lath  need  renewing  every  year.  A  little  wisp 
of  straw  stuck  in  at  the  top  of  the  lath  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  prevent  rubbing  the  trees.  I 
have  had  inquiries  where  this  lath  screen  could 
be  bought;  it  is  free  to  everybody,  and  a  boy  can 
make  it.  The  second  cause  of  failure  is  more 
local,  but  unless  varieties  are  selected  that  have 
been  proved  in  any  locality,  the  orchard  will  be 
a  failure.  A  good  rule  is  to  see  what  varieties 
are  a  success  on  like  soil  and  elevation,  and 
select  those  kinds.  In  northern  Wisconsin,  only 
Oldenburgh,  Glass  Green,  Hibernal,  Peerless, 
Wealthy,  Okabena,  Patten’s  Greening,  McMahon, 
Ripka  Malinka  apples,  and  the  crabs  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  winters.  In  more  favored 
localities,  we  can  add  20  other  kinds,  and  even 
along  the  lake  shore,  we  can  grow  half-hardy 
kinds  with  success.  The  first  cause  of  failure  is 
poor  soil,  poor  altitude,  starvation  and  neglect. 
Low  ground  and  rich  alluvial  bottom  land  in¬ 
duce  too  late  growth  and  soft  wood;  spring 
frosts  prevail,  and  everything  fails.  Get  on  high 
timber  ridges,  clay  soil,  limestone  ledges,  where 
there  is  sufficient  soil  for  a  good  crop  of  corn, 
and  you  will  succeed.  High  ground  is  freer  from 
blight.  Have  no  windbreak  except  on  the  side  of 
prevailing  winds;  free  circulation  of  air  and 
moderate  growth  prevent  blight. 

_ GEO.  J.  KELLOGG. 

Turkeys  and  How  to  Grow  Them;  Orange  Judd 
Company.— This  is  a  book  which  treats  of  the 
development  of  the  turkey  from  the  wild  state, 
the  different  breeds,  gives  the  experience  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  com¬ 
prises  largely  the  work  done  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station  by  Samuel  Cushman,  and 
essays  by  successful  turkey  raisers  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  com¬ 
piled  mostly  by  Mr.  Aaron  F.  Greene,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  adds  much  of  his  own  experience. 
The  whole  story  seems  to  be  told  here,  both  by 
the  professionals  and  by  business  breeders  from 
as  far  north  as  New  Brunswick  to  as  far  south 
and  west  as  Tennessee  and  Nebraska.  The  dis¬ 
eases  of  turkeys  are  treated,  and  the  hatching 
ana  raising  of  them  under  varying  conditions. 
Fattening,  dressing  and  marketing  are  also  fully 
described.  It  must  prove  a  valuable  handbook 
to  the  turkey  raiser  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth. 
We  can  furnish  it  postpaid,  at  the  publisher’s 
price,  $1. 


SPANGLER  CORN  PLANTER 


and  Low-Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill, 
Lime  Spreaders  and  Fertilizer  Distributors. 
We  make  the  Best  on  Earth.  Write  for  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money.  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  1’a.  o 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


SELF-LOCKING 

HAND  POTATO  PLANTERS 


Plants  three  Acres  Per  Day. 


Works  better  and  three  times  faster  than  the  hoe. 
“EUREKA,”  #1.25;  “  PINGKEE,”  #1.00 

GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO.,  Greenville,  Mich. 


Miss  Maggie  Hannah 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Long  Suffering  from  Headache  Cured  by 
Dr.  Miles’  Restorative  Nervine. 


HEADACHES  are  the  bane  of  woman’s 
life.  Frequently  relieved  but  seldom 
permanently  cured,  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  is  continual  misery.  Miss  Maggie  Han¬ 
nah,  521  Chestnut  St.,  Danville,  Ill.,  says  in 
June  1896:  “I  cannot  add  to  my  test  imony  of 
last  year  except  that  I  am  well  and  strong. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  such  a  pain  in  my  head 
that  I  ate  nothing,  was  desperately  nervous 
and  could  not  sleep. 
Other  complications 
peculiar  to  my  sex  set 
in  and  our  physician 
called  another  in  con¬ 
sultation.  They  de¬ 
cided  I  had  consump¬ 
tion  and  must  die.  I 
commenced  taking  Dr. 
Miles’  Restorative  Nervine  and  the  second 
night  obtained  the  first  nights  real  sleep  in 
four  weeks.  I  know  that  Dr.  Miles’  Restor¬ 
ative  Nervine  saved  my  life. 

Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


BUCHANAN  FENCE. 

INDIVIDUAL  TENSION  THROUGH  ENTIRE  FENCE 

100  RODS  $35.00. 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE . 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO., 

258  MA,N  ST.,  SMITHVILLE,  O 


llRON  ANFSTEELi 

IROOFINGl 

▼  is  cheaper  than  shingles,  because  the  first  cost  is  no  ? 
f  creator  and  the  lasting  qualities  are  double;  if  ♦ 

Skept  properly  painted  if  will  last  indefinitely.  A  A 
Good  corrugated  Steel  Hoof  at  2V<c  per  square  foot.  I 

For  testimonials,  circulars  and  estimate  address  * 

THE.BERUN  jRON^RjDGE  CjL-^E AST ^BIRIIW  ^COIDk  * 


Buy  our  “ECLIPSE”  ROOFING  PAINT  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFIIVG  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  O. 


PAINT 


HOME  MADE 

HOW  TO  MAKE  IT 

for  5  cents  a  gallon 

white  or  colors.  Lasts  for  years,  outside  or  Inside,  on 
boards,  plaster,  brick  or  stone.  Formula  costs  SI. 00. 

Particulars  Free.  c.  H.  RIETH,  Carbondale,  III, 


I  X  L  THEM  ALL, 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  No  long  story 
here,  bend  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO. 

Kulamuzoo,  Michigan. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  in  use  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


Caw  Ca|a-8H.-P.Englne  10 H.-P.  Boiler. nearly 
*UI  wulC  new,  high  grade:  seif-feed  lubricator, 
glass  oilers.  *250.  Write  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chlttenango,  N.  Y.,  Poland-China  Breeders. 


A  NEW  JERSEY  MAN 

ordered  a  ‘‘Handy.”  In  two 
weeks  he  telegraphed  for 
live  for  his  neighbors.  In 
two  months  ho  telegraph¬ 
ed  as  follows:  “ Ship  a  car 
oj  Uandys  immediately. 
Everybody  wants  one." 
Circular  Free. 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co., 

Free  Wagon  for  1723F.  SAGINAW.  MICH 


SIX  MILLION  PEOPLE  VOTED  FOR  HON.  W.  J. 
Bryan.  His  only  book,  “The  First  Battle  Is  now 
ready.  Agents  making  from  *25.00  to  *150  00  per 
week;  the  greatest  seller  of  the  age:  send  for  outfit 
quick.  Beware  of  fraudulent  books. 

W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  Sole  Publishers,  Chicago. 


Farm  for  Sale. 

101  acres  good,  slightly  rolling  land.  Good  house, 
8  rooms,  2  barns.  Fruit.  Possession.  Price,  *3,500; 
*1,500  cash.  Address  FARM.  Box  391,  Dover,  Del. 


For  Sale 


—An  old-established  and  well- 
known  Nursery,  in  a  fine  loca¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  the  whole  or  a 
part.  An  excellent  opening  for  a  thorough  business 
man  wishing  to  engage  in  the  Nursery  business. 
Address  H.,  care  of  The  Kuuai,  Nkw-Yokkeh, 
and  learn  particulars. 


^  |  A  Special  Bargain.  175  acres; 
■  Or  OdlO  elegant  buildings;  tine  land; 
V4  miles  of  station.  Largely  fruited;  grist  mill 
attached,  including  stock  implements,  and  household 
goods.  Price,  *0,500;  *3.000  cash. 

J.  U.  McGONIGAL,  Dover,  Del. 


BUGGIES, 


Carts,  Surrtes, 
Phaetons, 

1  SpringWagons, 
Harness  amt  Saddles  shipped  C.  O.  I). 

anywhere  to  anyone  with 
privilege  to  examino  at  low- 
wholesale  prices.  Guar- 
as  represented  or 
refunded.  Send  for 
rated  catalogand  testi¬ 
monials  Free.  Addr.(in  full) 
C4SH  BI  TERS’  PSION,  158  W.  Van  Hnren  St.,  B3»3  CHICAGO 


DEATH  TO  LICE. 


A  Disinfectant  insect  Powder. 
•For  all  kludsof  poultry  vermin. 
Book  free.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  U.I. 


Sr  D  Leghorns  aspeeialty.  Large,  stylish,  hand- 
•  vi  H.  Soiuely  marked,  and  layers  of  large  eggs. 
*2  per  13  eggs.  H.  H.  BELL,  Mount  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


PURE  R.C.W, LEGHORN  EGGS  tai 

E.  II.  BRU8IE,  Mount  Riga,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICKS  on  ten  leading  varieties 
of  prize-winning  poultry.  Address  quick  to 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Quincy,  Ohio; 


For  Sale 

village,  railroad  and 
the  above,  if  desired. 


—Fruit  Farm  of  12  acres,  and 
a  gentleman's  residence  near 
markets.  Also,  24  acres  with 
N.  S.  PLATT,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


20  acres  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco-raising,  for  #300,  pay¬ 
able  $10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient 
to  great  eastern  markets,  in  thickly  settled  section 
of  Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  year.  Splendid 
Water,  Schools,  Churches,  Stores,  Mills  and  desir¬ 
able  neighbors.  Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed. 
No  malaria,  mosquitoes, blizzards  or  floods.  Taxes 
and  freight  rates  low.  For  further  information 
write  to  D.  L.  Risley,  211  So.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


for  hatching.  Barred  P.  Rock, 
White  Wyandotte  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn.  MILTON  MUNDY,  Marlboro.  N.  Y. 


want  a  Good  Poultry  Paper 

send  your  name  and  address  for  one  month's  free  trial 
to  Poultry  Topics,  330  Main  Street,  Warsaw.  Mo. 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  potatoes. 
Get  a  little  new  blood  by  sending  us  a 
two-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage  on  a  tuber 
of  tbe  new  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato. 


The  Best  Butter, 

13  of  the  14  Highest  Scores 

In  the  Creamery  Class  of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  January,  1897,  were  made  from  cream  raised  by  the 

Cooley  Creamer 

additional  proof  that  the  Cooley  is  the  best  gravity-creaming 
process  in  the  world.  This  was  also  shown  by  the  records  at 
the  Bay  State  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass.,  last  fall,  where 

8  OF  THE  13  PREMIUMS 

were  won  by  butter  made  from  cream  raised  by  the  Cooley  Process. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  excels  everything  in  the  gravity  system,  and  is  the  best 
for  Dairies  where  they  have  the  conveniences  for  using  it. 

WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  FOR  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  USE 

Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Cow’s  Teats  Close. 

V.  W.,  Naples,  N.  T. — We  have  a  very  valuable 
cow  wbicli,  when  fresh,  gives  milk  out  of  all  the 
teats;  the  calves  get  it  all  right.  But  as  soon  as 
we  commence  milking,  it  gradually  becomes 
harder,  so  that  she  dries  up  in  the  back  teats. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  opening  in  the 
end  of  the  teat.  What  is  a  remedy  ? 

Have  the  teats  examined  by  a  qualified  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon,  and  the  opening  enlarged  if  that 
is  found  to  be  the  trouble. 

Sore  Teat  in  Cow. 

J.A.  6.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. — What  causes  the  end  of 
a  cow’s  teat  to  become  sore  ?  It  seems  to  inflame 
that  quarter  of  the  udder,  and  generally  results 
in  the  loss  of  that  quarter.  The  hole  gets  very 
sore.  Is  there  any  cure  ? 

Sore  teats  usually  result  from  some  injury  to 
the  teat;  sometimes  from  warts,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  by  the  chapping  of  the  skin  in  a  thin-hided 
animal.  The  sore  should  be  anointed  after  each 
milking  with  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment, 
carbolated  vaseline,  or  other  healing  ointment. 
Where  the  teat  becomes  very  sore,  a  milking  tube 
should  be  used  to  draw  the  milk.  If  the  milk  is 
drawn  by  hand,  it  should  be  done  as  gently  as 
possible,  to  avoid  aggravating  the  sore.  When 
the  inflammation  extends  to  the  udder,  bathe 
with  hot  water  several  times  daily  until  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  reduced. 

Cow  Fails  to  Come  to  Her  Milk, 

J.  C.  F.,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. — My  young  cow, 
five  years  old,  dropped  her  fourth  calf  February 
23.  She  did  not  make  any  bag,  but  gave  about 
two  quarts  of  milk  the  first  milking,  and  gives 
about  three  quarts  per  day.  She  had  been  an 
uncommonly  good  cow.  What  is  the  reason  she 
does  not  come  to  her  milk  ?  She  is  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  I  am  feeding  the  cow  wheat  bran  and  hay, 
about  eight  quarts  of  bran  per  day. 

I  am  unable  to  assign  any  cause  for  the  cow  not 
coming  to  her  milk.  It  is  quite  probable  that  she 
will  come  to  her  milk  in  part,  if  not  fully,  after 
two  or  three  weeks.  Kneading  the  udder  with 
the  hands  for  several  minutes  after  each  milk¬ 
ing,  will  tend  to  stimulate  a  more  active  secretion 
of  milk.  Daily  out-of-door  exercise  should  be 
given  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  Your  grain 
ration  could  be  Increased  to  advantage  by  add¬ 
ing  one-half  part  corn  meal  (or  corn  meal  and 
ground  oats),  and  one-eighth  part  oil  meal.  It 
might,  also,  be  well  to  feed  the  grain  in  the  form 
of  a  slop  or  mash.  You  should  also  make  sure 
that  the  cow  has  all  the  pure  water  she  desires 
to  drink. 

Inflammation  of  the  Womb  in  a  Cow. 

S  .  Colliers ,  W.  Fa.— My  cow  dropped  a  calf  two 
or  three  weeks  before  due,  I  presume,  by  acci¬ 
dent.  The  calf  lived  three  days.  The  cow  is  fail¬ 
ing,  is  very  stiff  in  the  liiud  parts,  keeps  her  legs 
well  under,  and  can  hardly  walk.  She  has  a  very 
poor  appetite.  What  can  be  done  for  her?  It 
has  been  three  weeks  since  she  dropped  the  calf. 

An  answer  by  correspondence  will,  I  fear,  be 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  If  possible  to  have 
done  so,  you  should  have  called  a  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian  personally  to  treat  an  urgent  case  of 
this  kind.  The  trouble  is  inflammation  of  the 
womb,  probably  due  to  retained  afterbirth. 
Apply  an  active  blister  over  the  right  flank,  cov¬ 
ering  an  area,  at  least,  18  inches  across.  Mus¬ 
tard  mixed  up  with  oil  of  turpentine  so  as  to 
form  a  thin  paste,  will  be  excellent,  and  can  be 
repeated  every  two  or  three  days  until  the  skin 
is  well  blistered.  If  there  is  any  discharge  from 
the  womb,  it  should  be  washed  out  daily  with  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride -one  part  in  10,000 
parts  of  water— or  a  1  to  1  ^-per-cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  Internally,  give  the  cow  twice 
daily  one  dram  of  quinine  with  six  drams  of 
chlorate  of  potash.  If  the  cow  appears  to  be 
feverish,  25  to  30  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite 
should  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily.  If 
there  is  constipation,  give  pint  doses  of  raw- 
linseed  oil  daily  until  the  bowels  move  freely. 
The  cow’s  strength  should  be  sustained  by  nutri¬ 
tious,  easily-digested  food,  such  as  boiled  oat 
meal,  flax-seed  tea,  bran  mashes  and  the  like. 

Garget  in  a  Cow. 

N.  E.  B.,  Sharptown,  N.  J. — Our  cow  had  her 
third  calf  last  week.  For  four  days  before,  one- 
half  her  udder  was  very  much  swollen  and  in¬ 
flamed.  From  the  teat  where  her  udder  was  the 
worst,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  milk.  Can 
anything  be  done,  or  is  it  a  hopeless  case?  I 
have  tried  hot  water,  but  it  did  no  good.  If  it  is 
lost  for  this  year,  could  I  hope  for  it  to  come 
right  at  her  next  calving?  I  think  that  it  was 
caused  by  giving  her  a  few  ears  of  corn  every 
day  for  about  two  weeks  before. 

You  would  have  done  well  to  have  persisted  in 
the  use  of  the  hot  water  several  times  daily,  until 
the  inflammation  was  either  reduced  or  an  ab¬ 
scess  formed.  The  inflammation  has  now  gone 
so  far  that  suppuration  will  be  likely  to  result. 
The  formation  of  matter  will  be  indicated  by 
“pointing”  or  softening  in  one  or  more  centers 
or  abscesses.  As  soon  as  the  .abscess  can  be 
positively  located,  it  should  be  freely  opened  with 
the  lance  or  a  sharp  pen-knife,  and  then  washed 
out  daily  with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  or  other  antiseptic,  until  healed.  At  the 
outset,  a  dose  of  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  should 
have  been  given,  followed  by  40-drop  doses  of 
tincture  of  aconite  and  one-half  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  potash  twice  daily.  If  the  cow  is  in  good  flesh, 
the  salts  and  nitrate  can  still  be  given  to  advan 


tage.  If  the  udder  become  hard  instead  of  sup¬ 
purating,  rub  with  iodine  ointment.  That  part 
of  the  udder  is,  probably,  practically  lost  for 
this  season.  It  may  or  may  not  come  right  next 
season.  If  a  recovery  is  made  so  that  even  a 
little  milk  is  obtained  from  that  quarter  this  sea¬ 
son,  it  will,  probably,  come  all  right  next.  Other¬ 
wise  it  will  be  doubtful. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  March  13.  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice . 1  10@  — 

Medium,  1896.  choice . 87)$@  — 

Pea,  1896,  choice  .  80@  82 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  70®  75 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  10@1  16 

Red  Kidney,  1895,  choice  . 1  25@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  10@l  20 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1896 . 1  80®  — 

Yellow  Eye  1896,  choice . 1  10@1  12 % 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 1  30@1  32)4 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel . . .  67@  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  60®  62 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extra*  . 19  @— 

Western,  firsts . 17  @18 

Western,  seconds . 15  @16 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

June  extras . —  @— 

State,  fanoy . 17  @18 

Common  to  prime . 13  @17 

Skate  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fancy . 17  @18 

Firsts . 15  @16 

Second*.  . 12  @14 

Half  tubs,  fancy . 14)4@15 

Half  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13)4 

Half  tuos,  fall  made . 14)4@15 

Tubs,  third* . 10  @11 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  first* . 12)4013 

Seoonds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  first* . —  @— 

Seconds . —  @— 

Third* . —  @— 

Faotory,  fanoy . 11)4@12 

Factory,  firsts . 10  @10)4 

Faotory.  seconds .  8)4®  9)4 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @8 

Rolls,  fresh .  8  @13 

CHEESE— NEW. 

8tate  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fanoy. 12)4@— 

White,  fancy . 12'I@— 

Choice . 1194@12 

Good  to  prime . ll)i@ll)4 

State  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 12  @12)4 

8mall,  white,  fancy . 12  @12)4 

Small,  good  to  choice . 1194®  12 

Small,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice . 10M@— 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 10)J@ — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  8)4@  9)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  6  @6)4 

Full  skims .  3  @  3)4 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  do*  12  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  11)4@  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  11)4®  — 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  —  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  10)4®  11 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  11  @  — 

Western  refrigerator,  choice,  per  case..  —  @  — 

Western  refrigerator,  poor  to  good .  —  @  — 

Western  dirties,  per  30-do*  case . 2  85  @3  00 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  00@2  12 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . I  00@2  60 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . . .  — @  — 

Nearby,  open  beads  and  common,  per  bbll  O0@  — 
CranDerrles,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  — @  — 

Fanoy,  per  bbl . 5  50@6  60 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  60@6  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Per  crate .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  15 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 3  00®  — 

Grapes,  West’n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  12@  16 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  8@  10 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@5  50 

California  navels,  per  box  . 2  50@4  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box . 6  00@12  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  10®  25 

HONEY. 

8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  4  @4)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4@  6)4 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . —  @— 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . 494®  5 

Choice,  1896.  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  394@  394 

Common,  per  lb .  2)4@  3 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  @3 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2)4@  3 

Western,  sundrled,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

South- West’n,  sundrled,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @ — 

Southern,  sundrled,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Southern,  sundrled,  coarse  cut  bags . —  @— 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1)4@  194 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @1)4 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . 11  @11)4 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 15  @— 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)4 

Plums,  Southern  Damson.  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  75@10  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  4  90 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896.  choice .  10)4@11 

Medium  to  prime .  9  @10 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  2  @4)4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 12)4@13 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 11  @12 

Crop  of  1896,  choice .  —  @— 

German,  1895 . —  @— 

German.  1896 . 23  @30 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  8  @  8)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

Small,  per  lb .  3)4®  4)4 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Grassers .  —  @  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 3  00  @6  50 

Roasting  pigs,  10-25  lbs,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)4 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  @  5)4 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  394®  4)4 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  15  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  mixed,  fresh  killed,  per  lb _  11)4®  12)4 

Hens,  frozen,  per  lb .  13  @  18)4 

Young,  selected  hens .  12  @  13 

Young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb.. .  10  @  12 

Old  toms,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Spring  chiokens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  — 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb. ..  10  @  12 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  9)4®  10)4 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9)4@  10)4 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  6)4®  7)4 

Western,  scalded .  9)4®  10 

Broilers,  Philadelphia  winter,  per  lb _  17  @  25 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-ploked,  choice .  9  ®  — 

State  A  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  0  @  9)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Spring  duoks,  Del.  A  Md.,  fanoy,  per  lb..  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —  ®  — 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb _  12  @  13 

Spring  ducks,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese,  Maryland,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Frozen,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Capons,  Phila  ,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Medium,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Small  and  mixed  weight,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  12 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  do* . 2  60  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  do* . 1  75  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* . 1  25  @1  60 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chiokens,  looal,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  per  lb . 8  @  8)4 

Bouthern,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Duoks,  looal,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  60  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  06 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  26  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  io@l  16 

State,  per  180  lbs .  80@l  00 

Jersey,  per  sack . . 1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Houlton  Rose,  per  bbl .  1  60@l  65 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 7  00@8  00 

No.  2 . 4  50@6  00 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  75@1  00 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 


Harvester  and  Binder, 
strong  claims.  That's 


When  I  Saw 

=your  advertisement 

I  thought  that  it  was  probably  like  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  many  other  makers  of  harvesting  machinery 
—big  blow  and  little  show;  but  Pm  ready  to  surren¬ 
der;  go  ahead,  gentlemen,  you're  all  right;  I  bought 
one  of  your  binders  last  season  and  it  is  equal  to  any 
claim  you  ever  made  for  it." 

This  is  the  condensed  essence  of  what  Mr.  Thomas 
Carney,  of  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  has  to 
say  about  the  McCormick  Right  Hand  Open  Elevator 
The  claims  made  for  McCormick  Machines  are 
because 


Machines  are  so  constructed  that  strong  claims  for  them  are  justified.  The  ma¬ 
chine  you  want  will  cost  you  more  than  the  other  kind,  for  tne  simple  reason  that 
it  is  worth  more;  that's  all  there's  no  other  reason  —  and  in  the  end  you'll  be 
glad  you  paid  the  difference,  because  there’s  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The  Lighf-Rumiing  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 

Ihe  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

1  he  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper,  for  sale  everywhere. 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches. ...3  00@7  00 

Beets.  L.  1.,  per  bbl.  .  76@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  75@  — 

Bermuda,  per  orate  .  50@  75 

Charleston,  new.  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  60 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6®  12 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  50 

Red,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

Red,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Danish,  per  ICO . 3  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  .  76@1  50 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  76 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz .  60®  66 

California,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Average,  prime,  per  do* .  30@  40 

8mall,  per  do* .  15®  26 

Local,  per  doz  flat  bunches  . 1  00@1  60 

Florida,  large,  per  doz .  60@l  00 

Florida,  small,  per  doz .  20®  60 

Cauliflower.  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Florida,  per  carrier .  — @  — 


California,  per  crate . 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  . 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 

Florida,  per  bbl . 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  do* . 

.Liocal.  per  bbl . 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket . 

Charleston,  per  basket . 

Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  . 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag . 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Western  red.  per  bbl . 

Canadian  red,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Havana,  per  crate . 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Parent  os,  per  bbl . 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Per  basket . 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 

Splnaoh.  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket.. 
Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket  ... 
Florida,  express,  per  bhshel  basket... 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . . . 

Wax,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl.. 
Canada,  per  bbl . 


..1  00@3  50 
..  -®  — 
..1  60@2  00 
..3  00@4  00 
..3  60@4  00 
. .  25@  50 
..  25®  75 
..  -@  - 
..  -@  — 
..  -@  — 
..  75@3  00 
• ,  — @  — 
..4  00@6  00 
..3  25@3  50 
..3  00@3  25 
..2  60@4  00 
..2  50@2  75 
..2  0O@2  76 
.  .2  60@2  76 
..2  50® 3  00 
..2  75@  — 
.  .2  50®  2  60 
..2  40@2  60 
..1  00@1  60 
. .  75®  — 

. .  1  60@4  00 
. .  — @  — 
.1  50@2  00 

10  oqyu5  00 
..  00 

..  -@  — 
..1  26@1  50 
..1  26®  — 
. .  — @  — 
..  — @  — 
..  — @  — 
..  — @  — 
..  -@  - 
..1  60@4  50 
..  -@  — 
..1  00® 3  CO 
..  50®  75 
. .  60®  65 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

These  are  jobbing  prices  at  which  they  may  be  pur 
chased  in  not  less  than  car-load  lots. 

Ground  bone,  tine  average,  per  ton  ...  .18  00 

Kainit,  in  bulk .  8  65 

Mur.  potash,  80  p.  c.,  per  100  lbs .  1  78 

Nitrate  of  soda,  per  100  lbs .  1  90 

Double  manure  salt  (48@49  per  cent, 
less  than  2)4  per  cent  chlorate) ....  1  01 
High  grade  manure  salt  (90@98  p.  c. 

sulphate  potash) .  1  96)4®  2  00 

Bone  black,  spent,  per  ton  . 16  00  @16  50 

Ammon,  superphos.,  high  grade . 25  (K)  @26  00 

Dried  blood,  West’n,  h.  g.  tine  ground..  1  65  @  1  67)4 

Low  grade,  fine  ground .  1  45 

Tankage,  per  ton . 14  50 

Fish  scrap,  wet  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b . 8  60 

Dry  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b . 19  00 

Sulp.  ammo.,  for  gas,  per  100  lbs . 2  25 

For  bone,  per  100  lbs .  2  15 

S  C.,  phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs  ..  6  00 

Undried,  f.  o.  b.,  Ashley  River,  per 

2,240  lbs . 3  00  @  — 

Dried .  3  25  @  3  46 


@21  00 
@  8  80 
@  1  80 
@  1  92)4 

@  — 


®  1  60 
@14  76 
@  9  00 
(•'20  00 
@  2  30 
@  2  20 
@  5  25 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22.190  cans  of  milk, 
169  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  444  oansofoream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  (1.30  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


ni|BC  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  fresh  from  forest, 
I  link  direct  to  consumer.  Prices,  etc.,  on  appli¬ 
cation.  D.  A.  KNEELAND,  Waitsfleld,  Vt. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3)4,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


PLANT  BOXES  *2.25 

■  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-lnch  cube,  4)4-inch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

COLB  Y-H I  Si  K  LIC  Y  CO.,  Benton  llurhor,  Mleh* 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  kinds. 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNT^.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  pricelist  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITB0X  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co..  Ohio. 


GAENER  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Merchants 


U  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank 


rpniTQ VEGETABLES 

inUllO  PRODUCE 

We  receive  and  sen,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  G  ARDEN,  J3RCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports. 
References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn’a. 

So  m  er s ,  Brother  & C o , 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Keeping  Cream  Sweet;  Oats  and  Peas. 

6.  K.  S.,  East  Brookfield ,  Vt.~  1.  How  can  I 
treat  my  cream  to  keep  it  sweet  for  use  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  market?  2.  How  many  oats  and  peas  should 
be  sown  per  acre  for  fodder  ?  3.  How  much  San¬ 
ford  corn  should  be  planted  per  acre,  hills  two 
feet  apart  and  rows  three  ?  4.  If  a  cow’s  ration 
is  meal  and  bran,  what  time  of  day  should  it  be 
given  ? 

Ans. — 1.  You  can  keep  your  cream 
sweet  for  shipping  to  a  distant  market 
if  you  will,  when  it  is  fresh,  reduce  it  to 
a  temperature  of  about  45  degrees.  This 
can  be  best  done  by  placing  the  cans 
containing  the  cream  into  tanks  which 
are  partly  filled  with  ice  water.  Of 
course,  thorough  cleansing  of  the  can 
before  putting  the  cream  in  is  necessary. 
Another  way  by  which  cream  or  milk 
can  be  preserved  is  by  Pasteurizing. 
This  is  done  by  heating  to  a  temperature 
of  150  degrees.  Special  apparatus  for 
doing  this  work  will  cost  about  §50. 
There  is  a  good  opportunity  in  nearly 
every  city  for  a  progressive  farmer  or 
dairyman  to  work  up  a  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  by  selling  Pasteurized  cream  or 
milk  to  private  families,  and  guaran¬ 
teed^  it  to  be  free  from  all  germs. 

2.  For  fodder,  sow  one  to  one  and 
a-half  bushel  of  peas  and  cover  about 
three  inches  deep  by  cultivator  or  gang 
plow.  Then  sow  oats  at  the  rate  of  1  % 
bushels  per  acre,  and  cover  lightly  with 
the  harrow,  or  drill  in.  The  peas  should 
be  put  in  deeper  than  the  drill  will  put 
them.  For  late  forage,  barley  should 
be  substituted  for  oats.  It  makes 
more  rapid  growth,  is  less  likely  to 
rust,  and  withstands  early  frosts  better 
than  oats.  A  field  of  peas  and  barley 
remained  in  good  condition  for  forage 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  as  late  as  December  1. 
3.  Corn  planted  in  hills  requires  from  10 
to  15  quarts  of  seed  per  acre.  4.  Give  in 
two  feeds,  one  in  the  morning  and  one 
at  night.  If  all  be  given  at  one  feed,  it 
should  be  in  the  morning,  l.  a.  Clinton. 

Balanced  Ration  with  Alfalfa  and  Sugar  Beets 

C.  0.  U.,  Alcott,  Col.— In  all  the  balanced  rations 
given,  I  do  not  find  one  that  fits  my  case,  so  I 
write  for  a  little  light.  What  amount  of  bran 
and  corn  meal  must  I  feed  with  Alfalfa  and  sugar 
beets  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  milk  ? 

Ans. — From  the  material  you  mention, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  compound  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  For  a  1,000-pound  cow 
giving  milk,  I  would  suggest  a  daily 
ration  made  up  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  : 


Lbs. 

ANALYSIS. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Carbo-hyd. 
Protein.  &  Fat. 

15  Alfalfa  hay. . . 

.  13.7 

1.56 

8.11 

20  Sugar  beets. . . 

.  2.6 

.32 

2.18 

6  Wheat  bran... 

.  5.3 

.72 

2.72 

3  Corn  meal  .... 

.  2.6 

.16 

2.13 

Total . 

.  24.2 

2.76 

15.14 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :5.5.  L.  A.  C. 


How  Fine  to  Cut  Ensilage. 

A.  L.  H.,  Norway,  N.  T. — Can  any  more  corn  be 
put  in  a  silo,  or  is  it  any  better  for  the  ensilage 
if  the  corn  be  cut  shorter  than  one  inch  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  good  reason  why 
corn  for  ensilage  should  be  cut  finer 
than  one  inch  ;  indeed,  it  may  not  be 
cut  as  fine  as  that.  But  the  finer  the 
corn  is  cut,  the  closer  it  can  be  packed. 
Upon  the  packing  of  the  ensilage  will 
largely  depend  its  keeping  quality.  If 
it  is  coarse,  air  spaces  will  be  left,  and 
these  will  cause  the  spoiling  of  the 
ensilage.  As  a  principle,  the  finer  the 
corn  is  cut  the  more  fully  can  the  air  be 
driven  out,  and  the  better  the  ensilage 

keeps.  l.  A.  c. 

Capacity  of  a  Silo. 

F.  P.  fV.,  Larnson’s,  N.  T. — How  many  cows 
will  a  silo  keep  seven  months,  that  is  10x12  feet 
and  20  feet  deep  ? 

Ans.  —  A  silo  with  the  dimensions 
given,  will  contain  about  96,000  pounds 
of  ensilage.  If  the  cows  be  fed  the 
maximum  ration  of  40  pounds  of  ensi¬ 
lage  per  day,  there  would  be  an  amount 
sufficient  for  11  cows  for  seven  months. 
If  you  have  some  hay  or  straw,  and 
were  to  feed  only  30  pounds  of  ensilage 
daily,  it  would  enable  you  to  keep  more 
cows,  and,  probably,  secure  better  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  a  very  ordinary  crop  of  corn 
which  will  not  produce  from  10  to  15 
tons  of  green  matter  per  acre.  Six 


acres  of  corn  should  fill  the  silo,  and 
afford  several  tons  of  extra  fodder. 

l.  A.  c. 

A  Well-Balanced  Ration. 

L.  K.  L.,  Milford  Square,  Pa.— I  have  eight 
cows,  and  each  gets  the  following:  Three  pounds 
of  corn-and-cob  meal,  four  pounds  of  gluten  feed, 
two  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  two  pounds  of  mid¬ 
dlings,  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  eight  pounds 
of  mixed  hay,  eight  pounds  of  cut  corn  fodder. 
My  cows  averaged  30  pounds  of  milk  a  day  each 
during  the  fall  months,  and  since  New  Year’s  the 
average  yield  is  26  pounds  a  day  for  each  cow. 
The  cows  had  calves  in  July,  August,  September 
and  October.  Do  I  feed  too  much  of  one  feed, 
and  not  enough  of  another  ? 


Ans. — Let  us  pick  this  ration  apart, 
and  thus  see  what  the  cows  are  eating. 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

Lbs. 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

3  corn-and-cob  meal.. 

.  .193 

1.68 

.08 

4  gluten  feed . 

.  .816 

1.75 

.34 

2  wheat  bran . 

.  .240 

0.82 

.05 

2  wheat  middlings  ... 

.  .255 

1.06 

.06 

2  linseed  meal . 

.  .  575 

0.65 

.14 

8  mixed  hay . 

.  .337 

3.45 

.10 

8  cut  fodder . 

.  .  198 

2.67 

.09 

Total . 

.  2.61 

12.08 

.86 

The  so-called  standard  ration  for  a  cow 
weighing  1,000  pounds,  is  2%  pounds  of 
muscle-makers,  12%  pounds  of  fat- 
formers,  and  .40  pound  of  pure  fat.  You 
are  feeding  an  excess  of  pure  fat,  and 
not  quite  the  full  amount  of  fat-formers, 
but  as  the  returns  are  good  and  the 
cows  are  healthy,  we  would  not  change 
except,  possibly,  to  leave  off  a  pound  of 
the  gluten  feed. 

A  Good  Hen  for  Breeding. 

L.  ./.  N.,  Burlington,  Vt.— Three  years  ago,  I 
bought  several  hens  from  a  farmer,  and  one  of 
them  has  proved  to  be  a  wonderful  layer.  She 
is  bluish  gray  in  color,  with  small,  black  spots 
evenly  scattered,  plump  back,  nearly  as  large  as 
a  P.  Rock,  yellow  legs,  double  comb,  active  and 
hearty.  She  has  laid  more  eggs,  summer  and 
winter,  than  any  other  in  the  flock,  including 
Leghorn  and  P.  Rocks.  I  have  raised  two  pullets 
from  her,  mated  with  a  P.  Rock,  and  they  both 
are  marked  after  the  mother,  and  are  equally 
great  layers.  Is  there  a  distinct  breed  of  fowls 
of  this  description,  and  if  so,  where  can  they  be 
found  ? 

Ans. — The  bird  is,  probably,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  several  breeds.  If  she  were  ours, 
we  would  mate  her  with  a  P.  Rock  or 
B.  Leghorn,  and  use  all  her  eggs  for 
hatching. 

Substitute  for  Milk. 


.^7  .^7  .^7  .^7  -^7  V 
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Qpeaking  of 
That  Horse: 


You  want  him  to  be  plump  and  hard;  to  eli¬ 
minate  the  tendency  to  colic;  to  bring  him  into 
prime  condition,  and  to  insure  to  him  the  strength 
which  is  an  inspiration  to  master  and  to  beast. 

This  is  just  what  we  propose  to  do  by  the  use 
of  the  H=0  Horse  Feed.  Either  we  must  accom¬ 
plish  what  we  promise,  or  your  money  will  be 
willingly  refunded. 

Will  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  feeds 
give  you  such  a  guarantee  ?  Our  confidence 
yours  also. 


is 


H=0  Dairy  Feed  produces  more  milk- 
butter. 


more 


H=0  Poultry  Feed 
quicker  moulting. 


insures  more  eggs 


w 


w 

w 


W 


The  H-O  Feeds  are  exclusively  rations  of 
grain,  and  contain  no  condiments  nor  medication 
of  any  kind. 

The  H=0  (EKE.’*)  Co.,  New  York  City 

Favor  us  with  a  Trial  Order 

^  ^  ^ 


w 


S.  1).  R.,  (No  address). — What  is  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk  for  raising  calves  ?  Is  there  any 
mixture  of  meals  that  would  be  a  substitute  after 
the  calf  is  one  week  old  ?  Have  any  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  tried  any  of  the  so- 
called  calf  meals  ?  If  so,  with  what  results  ? 

Ans. — We  have  had  fair  success  with 
oat  meal  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  small 
quantities  of  linseed  meal,  but  have 
always  used  more  or  less  skim-milk.  It 
is  reported  that  “hay  tea”  or  Timothy 
and  Clover  hay  steeped  in  hot  water, 
will  take  the  place  of  skim-milk,  but  we 
have  not  found  it  a  success.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  readers  who  have 
tried  these  milk  substitutes  tell  us  what 
they  think  of  them. 

Hay,  Mangels  and  Grain. 

T.  H.  C.,  Aylmer ,  Ont. — I  have  oat  straw,  corn 
stalks  ripped,  clover  hay,  mangels,  ground  corn, 
chopped  oats,  and  bran.  How  should  I  use  this 
feed  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  cow  ?  At 
what  time  of  the  day  would  you  advise  using  the 
different  feeds  ?  Do  you  believe  that  anything  is 
gained  by  bran  slops  two  or  three  times  a  day  ? 

Ans. — We  question  the  wisdom  of  feed¬ 
ing  oats  to  a  milch  cow  when  bran  can 
be  readily  obtained.  We  would  feed  the 
oats  to  horses  or  young  stock.  We  con¬ 
sider  them  better  adapted  for  promoting 
growth  than  for  milk.  We  would  make 
the  basis  of  the  ration  clover  hay.  Feed, 
say  10  pounds  of  it,  and  10  pounds  of  the 
mangels  with  what  stalks  the  cow  will 
eat  up  clean.  Then  feed  equal  parts  of 
corn  meal  and  bran — six  pounds  or  more, 
as  the  cow  evidently  makes  good  use  of 
it.  We  doubt  whether  it  will  pay  to 
feed  the  bran  in  a  slop.  Our  plan  would 
be  to  divide  the  grain  and  the  clover  in 
two  feeds — morning  and  night,  and  the 
mangels  and  stalks  at  noon. 


TI  ECONOMY 

of  Ground  Feed”  Is  a  valuable  work  , 
on  that  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr.  J 
Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent ' 
to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of  ( 

KELLY  DUPLEX! 

GRINDING  MILL.: 

•  The  mill  that  grinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed! 
I  grains  into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist  as  desired. 

I  Urinds  cotton  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  off;/ 
,  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  little  power. , 
’  No  experience  required  to  operate.  Write  to-day.  ’ 

.  THE  0.  S,  KELLY  CO .  s'pRKRnVi c  bmo. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

«  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL. 

i  of  the  University  of  W is.,  neatly  bound  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
!  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  , 
|  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject.  Includes: 

/ — Silage  Crops  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage,  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V —  Comparision  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ra 
tions  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going 
rapidly.  It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a 
copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too  , 

SILVER  MFC.  C 
Salem,  O 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


Swing 

Stan- 

3hions, 

Newton 

Ties. 

Dairy 

Supplies, 


We  make 
Watering 
Basins  for 
Horses  and 
Cattle,  with 

styles  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  fastening,  at 
prices  from  75c.  to  $1.50. 

C.  JE.  BUCKLEY  &  CO 


Write  for 
Catalog 

Dover  Plains.  N. 


THERE  ARE  NO  EXCUSES  NOT  TO  USE 


ST.  JACOBS 
OIL  for 


BRUISES 


A  PROriPT  AND  CERTAIN  CURE  NO  ONE  REFUSES. 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
n  tHI  ft  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
K  fi  I  K  mill  warranted 
HU  1111  “BookonMills” 
and 
mei 
All 

Flour  nllls  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYKE&MARMONCO. 

>70  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 


TT  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  power 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  speed  to  a 
| nicety.  A  success¬ 
ful  power  for  run- 
_  _ ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.  We  muke2  and  3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers,  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc, 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  KKV 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

KISERS  LIQUID  EXTRACT  of  SMOKE 

rcu  la r. E.KRAUSER &  BRO. Ml UON.PA. 


FARMlFORzSALE 


—  Containing  over  100 
acres,  divided  into  till¬ 
able  pasture  and  wood. 
Well-watered :  living  stream  of  spriDg  water  of  the 
best.  Has  produced  to  keep  35  head  of  horses  and 
cows  for  milk  ;tbe  past  10  years:  all  manure  used  on 
the  place.  A  ready  sale  has  been  found  lor  milk  at 
the  door.  Located  in  Wayne  township,  Passaic  Co., 
N.  .1.,  20  miles  from  New  York,  via  rail.  2J4  miles  from 
Mountain  View,  on  Del..  Lack.  &  Western  It.  B. ;  also 
Greenwood  Lake  It.  It.,  and  three  miles  from  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  a  city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants,  and 
growing :  a  large  manufacturing  business.  Locomotive 
and  machine  shops,  and  very  many  silk  mills.  Erie 
&  N.  Y..  Susquehanna  and  Western  pass  through  the 
city  to  New  York.  Macadam  roads.  On  the  place  a 
large  and  commodious  two-story  house  with  ample 
cellar  room,  water  in  the  house  and  at  barn ;  barn, 
40x70  feet,  hay  shed,  wagon  sheds,  henhouse  and 
granary  24x30.  Convenient  to  school,  church  mill  and 
market.  Tillable  land  loam  soil,  clear  of  stone. 
Ample  and  convenient  springs  for  cooling  and  keep¬ 
ing  milk.  Apple  and  pear  orchard  and  grapes  nicely 
in  bearing  order.  For  a  gentleman’s  home,  or  a  farmer 
not  easy  to  be  excelled.  Terms  easy.  Inquire  of 
1.  W.  BLALN ;  or  MOSES  DRDBY,  104  Washington 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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LIVE  STOCK  HATTERS. 

(CONTINTTBD.) 

Buckwheat  Middlings  ;  Balanced  Ration. 

L.  E.  J.,  Dresserville,  2Y.  7. — What  is  the  value 
of  buckwheat  middlings  as  a  feed  for  milch 
cows?  Will  you  compound  a  ration  from  the 
following  hay  and  grains:  corn  ensilage,  mixed 
hay,  oats,  barley,  peas  and  bran?' 

Ans.  — Buckwheat  middlings  have  a 
higher  feeding  value  than  any  of  the 
other  grains  or  grain  products,  except 
some  of  the  gluten  feeds.  As  compared 
with  wheat  middlings,  the  buckwheat 
is  worth  about  one-third  more.  We 
would  use  about  30  pounds  of  ensilage 
and  eight  pounds  of  hay  per  day.  For 
our  own  feeding  we  would  not  give  any 
of  the  oats  to  the  cows.  We  would  mix 
barley  and  peas,  half  and  half,  and 
grind  and  feed  three  pounds  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  and  four  pounds  of  bran. 

Artichokes  for  Hogs. 

E.  E.  G.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind — Will  you  kindly 
give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  artichokes  as  a 
crop  to  be  harvested  by  hogs,  the  best  varieties 
to  grow,  mode  of  planting  and  culture  rtquired, 
seed  required  per  acre,  method  of  reseeding,  and 
possible  annoyance  from  spreading  to  adjoining 
fields  ?  Will  they  grow  in  the  moist  soil  of  a  val¬ 
ley  having  full  sunshine  but  several  springs  of 
water  ?  Is  the  artichoke  a  profitable  and  desir¬ 
able  crop  for  the  purpose  named  ? 

Ans. — By  analysis,  the  artichoke  is 
about  20  per  cent  more  valuable  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes  than  the  sweet  potato. 
The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  usually 
grown.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the 
value  of  this  crop  north  of  Tennessee. 
Prof.  Tracy,  of  Mississippi,  considers 
them  very  valuable  as  hog  food,  and 
some  of  our  readers  in  Missouri  have 
advised  their  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  our  correspondents  have 
condemned  them.  The  chief  objection 
has  been  that  they  spread  all  over  the 
farm,  and  in  any  ordinary  rotation, 
make  a  bad  weed.  The  question  is  still 
an  open  one,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  matter  discussed  once  more. 
We  must  bar  out  of  the  discussion  a 
number  of  writers  who  have  the  arti¬ 
chokes  for  sale. 

Remarks  About  a  Brooder, 

T.  //.,  Deerfield,  Mon. — I  once  used  a  brooder 
made  of  ordinary  sheet-iron,  2x10  feet,  which 
was  used  for  base,  covered  with  a  coop,  was  six 
inches  high  at  the  back,  and  one  foot  in  front, 
with  four  compartments  in  it.  I  put  a  half  Inch 
of  sand  on  the  iron,  and  a  lamp  under  the  center 
with  a  very  small  opening  at  each  end.  The 
coop  was  far  enough  from  the  ground  so  that  the 
heat  could  circulate  thoroughly,  and  not  escape 
except  at  the  draft  boles  at  the  end.  I  bad  noth¬ 
ing  for  them  to  hover  under,  and  a  few  smothered, 

I  think  from  too  many  getting  together,  possibly 
irregular  heat.  After  I  put  a  hen  in  each  com¬ 
partment,  they  did  well.  I  had  a  little  run  fixed 
in  front,  so  that  they  could  exercise.  What  heat 
should  they  have  until  two  weeks  old?  After¬ 
ward,  should  it  be  less  ?  Would  it  be  better  to 
use  a  short-wooled  sheep-skin  for  them  to  hover 
under,  and  not  to  use  a  hen  at  all?  I  have  put 
as  many  as  40  and  50  with  a  hen  with  this  heat. 
How  many  chicks  are  usually  allowed  to  a 
section  in  an  ordinary  brooder?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  better  than  powdered  sulphur  to  use  about 
nests  and  roosts  ?  I  think  it  excellent  about  sit¬ 
ting  hens  and  little  chicks.  I  see  questions  asked 
as  to  what  is  good  for  frozen  combs  and  wattles. 
The  best  thing  is  not  to  allow  them  to  become 
frozen.  If  you  cannot  give  the  fowls  something 
of  summer  conditions,  the  quicker  you  kill  or  sell 
them  the  better  you  are  off.  A  man’s  hens  that 
lay  only  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  are  al¬ 
ways  in  debt  to  the  owner,  through  no  fault  of  the 
hens.  The  owner  of  such  hens  will  usually  say 
that  it  is  in  the  stock,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is 
in  the  quarters,  care,  and  kind  of  feed  they  get. 

Ans. — As  I  understand  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  was  bottom  heat,  which  was 
wrong.  A  young  chick  is  really  naked, 
the  down  being  no  protection,  hence  a 
hover  is  always  necessary,  sheep-skin 
being  excellent,  but  a  hen  should  never 
be  put  in  a  brooder,  as  she  causes  lice. 
About  75  chicks  are  allowed  in  a  section 
one  yard  square.  Insect  powder  is 
superior  to  sulphur  for  destroying  lice. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 


Clip  the  Hokse.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  6  is  a  reply  of  S.  M.  H.  as  to  what 
will  kill  horse  lice.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  clip  his  horse.  No  lice  can  re¬ 
main  after  the  clipping,  and  all  work 
horses  and  colts  are  better  for  clipping, 
even  if  not  infested  with  lice.  m.  w.  m. 


Ensilage  for  Horses. — I  saw  an  in¬ 
quiry  some  weeks  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
regarding  the  feeding  of  ensilage  to 
horses.  I  wintered  several  horses  dur¬ 
ing  two  winters,  entirely  on  ensilage 
and  cut  straw,  and  never  had  horses  do 
better  or  look  so  well  in  spring.  I  fed 
no  grain  except  the  corn  in  the  ensilage 
These  horses  were  not  working  except 
about  enough  for  exercise. 

Canada.  .t.  L.  hilborn. 

Pumpkins  on  Ice  —On  February  25,  I 
saw  a  farmer  in  the  Cobleskill  Valley 
feeding  his  cows  pumpkins  on  ice.  It 
was  a  warm  day,  and  on  inquiry,  I 
learned  that  he  had  an  abundant  crop 
of  pumpkins,  and  after  storing  in  the 
barn  all  he  could  use  before  freezing, 
he  put  a  quantity  in  the  cellar,  and  had 
been  feeding  through  the  winter  (when 
not  too  cold)  in  the  stable.  As  he  found 
a  few  partially  rotten,  the  last  mess  was 
fed  outdoors  on  the  above  date.  Who 
can  beat  that  ?  reader. 

Motherless  Lambs.— Several  years 
ago,  we  had  some  lambs  which  the  ewes 
would  not  own,  or  that  had  lost  their 
mothers.  We  let  them  suck  the  cows, 
would  go  to  the  side  of  the  pen  and  call, 
and  after  a  few  days’  fussiDg  with  them, 
they  would  come  on  a  run  and  stand  for 
me  to  pick  them  up  when  I  called, 
would  take  one  under  each  arm,  go  to  a 
cow  and  set  them  down.  At  first,  they 
did  not  understand  what  was  expected 
of  them,  but  soon  grew  to  be  so  anxious 
when  I  picked  them  up,  that  it  was  hard 
to  hold  them,  and  they  would  run  right 
through  under  the  cow  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  hold  to  suck.  The  cow’s  milk 
seemed  to  agree  with  them,  and  they 
grew  about  as  fast  as  the  others  after  a 
week  or  two.  We  fed  them  only  when 
we  milked,  and  very  young  lambs  should 
be  fed  more  than  twice  a  day  ;  but  when 
they  became  older,  they  would  get  a 
good  full  meal  twice  a  day,  and  could 
eat  enough  to  last  until  next  time,  and 
eventually  made  just  as  good  sheep  as 
any  of  the  others,  and  were  quite  tame 

F.  M.  MITCHELL. 


Jayne's  Expectorant  Is  the  most  palatable  and 
effectual  Croup  remedy  I  have  used  with  my  children. 
1  keep  it  on  hand  constantly.— (Ilev.)  I).  H.  COMANN, 
Franklin,  N.  C.,  November  11,  1802. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


1897  Dairying  Conditions 

Send  for  new  leaflet  on  Up-To  Date 
Dairying.  “  Some  Facts  Regarding  1897 
Dairying  Conditions.” 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 


Randolph  and  Cama 
CHICAGO. 


al  Streets, 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Milk  Weeds. 

You  cultivate  your  garden  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  weeds  and  give  the  vege¬ 
tables  a  chance.  Your  milk  is  a  gar¬ 
den  Cooling  It  with  a  "  Champion" 
subdues  harmful  bacteria  and  gives 
gocd  ones  a  chance.  Get  our  book 
“Milk." 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 

to  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  i 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  . 


isides  at  once  get 


THE  KEYSTONE 
—DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s  i 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  4 
A.  C.  BBOSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  f 


RECOMMEND  TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

As  a  sure,  safe  and 
speedy  cure  for  Colic,  t 
Curb,  Splints,  Contracted 
and  Knotted  Cords,  Cal-  I 
lous  of  all  kinds.  Shoe  , 
Boils,  when  first  started, 
etc.  For  Ringbone,  I 
Spavins,  Cockle  Joints, 
etc.,  nothing  else  will ' 
give  surer  or  quicker  re-  < 
lief.  It  will  locate  lame¬ 
ness  when  applied  by  re-  1 
maining  moist  on  part 
affected.  The  rest  dries 
out.  A  few  more  appli-  i 
cations  will  cure. 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


read  what  others  say: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  doctored  horses  for  the 
I  last  25  years,  and  I  think  your  Elixir  the  best 
liniment  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  would  recom- 
I  mend  it  to  any  one.  C.  M.  Guyer,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

DearSir:  I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches 
on  his  shoulder,  caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar. 
I  Less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elixir  cured  it  after 
six  months’  standing.  L.  W.  Fisher,  Wolcott, Vt. 
1  Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
I  Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  of  either 
Elixir  sent  free  for  three  2-eent  stamps  to  pay 
1  postage.  SOcentsbuyseitherEllxirofanydrug- 
I  gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DII.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor. 
27  R  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder, 
garget  etc.  Mail,  50c.  Scott’s  U.  P.  Co  .  Rochester.N  Y 


WHEN  A  COW 

Forgets  to  Breed 

it  is  no  sign  she  is  ready  to 
die  —  but  a  symptom  of 
something  wrong,  which 

Injectio  Vaginae 

BOOK  OP  HINTS  FREE. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


KEEPERS! 


_ 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURf. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  ft 
Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 

book  on  Bees  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  men* 

»lou«  till*  paper.  THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Medina.  ** 

LOTS  OF  EGGS 

when  hens  are  fed  greon 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  '00 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
aizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g  free  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

r.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford.  Nasi. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal.  etc.  Large  catalogue 
free.  HAUYEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  In  the  world  use 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 
PBAIBIE  STATE  I1TCB.  CO.  Homer  City.  Pa. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR, 

I  ms  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


THE  IMPROVED  , 

VICTOR  incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  8team.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 

Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTKL  CO.,  QUINCY,  Iix  j 


H ATCH  Chickens  ■  J SMOSi 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  In  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL, 
114  tolgg  8.  6th  St,  Quincy. III. 


saumenig: 

Made  on  the  best  lines,  of  the 

best  material  known  to  the  art. 
HEATS  WITH  HOT  WATER  - 

Entirely  automatic:  will  hatch  < 
w  every  egg  that  can  be  hatched. 
Simple,  durable,  effective. Send  2  ' 
stumps  for  Illustrated  cutufug  No.  26. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO., 

SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO. 


||G  money  in  poultry 


Bl 

OUR  LARGE  CUIDE  for ’97  just 
out.  Something  entirely  new.  100 
pages.  Printed  in  finest  colored  work. 
Contains  everything  pertaining  to  Poul¬ 
try  in  full.  PRICES  REDUCED  on 
1st  Prize  Winners  and  Eggs.  Postpaid 
on  receipt  of  15  cents,  if  you  write  now. 
JOHN  BAUSSHEB,  Jr.,  Box  66  Freeport,  Ill. 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

EL.LERSt.IE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF.  N.  V. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

R  F  SHANNON  i  «07  Liberty  8t„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
II.  I.  OflHnnUn,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.K 


AYRSHIRE  and  SWISS  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

0  n  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Also  choiee 

C  U  White  Plymouth  Bock  Cockerels.  White  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  Drakes  and  White  African  Guineas,  $2  to 
*3  each.  B.  LUTHER  SHIMER.  B.  Sc., 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Potand-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  anti  Bronze  Turkevs.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 

Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  8EWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


>  Reg.  Berkshires&P.  Chinas 

choice  blood;  50  young  sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Positively  htird  times 
prices.  Young  Boars  and  Sows 

rr.„„  _ _  not  akin,  all  ages. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old. 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  0017,  Eureka 
King  6961.  George  R.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows. 
„  Order  soon  and  get  the  best, 

send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


8.  W.  SMITHT 


Derkshire,  Chester  White. 
LJ  Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
-  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


CfiGO  that  will  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
LUUO  dottes. Minorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  monev  back.  Best 
Is  cheapest.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.J 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  from  high-grade  R.  C.  White 
R.  C.  Brown.  S.  C.  Brown  Buff  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas.  and  B.  P.  Rocks— greatest  layers  on  earth. 
13  eggs.  $1.25;  26.  $2  Circular  free.  OTTAOUECHEE 
POULTRY  YARDS,  North  Hat tland,  Vermont 


Purebred  B..  W.  and  Buff  P.  Rocks;  Buff  &  Br.  Leg.; 

L.  &D.  Brail.;  Gol.  &  Buff  Wyan. ;  Min. ;  Hamburgs, 
Errs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2.  H.  MOHB,  Quakercown,  Pa 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  Ail  var.  Poultry,  PiReons 
Errs,  $1  IP  15;  $3  IP  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


RaaV  prop  22  varieties  Poultry  — Buff  and  other 
DUUil  l  IVD  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $6  per  100;  1.000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS,,  Box  D.,  Washington,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 


ToStandartnjreetnnL^afT 

trated  A  fully  described 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 
poultrymen  A  intending 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
A  Geese  ;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6cin  stamps 

I,  H,  COOS,  Sox  42  Huntley,  Ill. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Hook  of  Valuable 
Keel  pea  for  *97,  finely  printed  i  n  colors,  giv¬ 
ing  cuts,  descriptions  and  prices  of  45  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Fancy  Fowls,  with 
important  hints  on  the  care  of  poultry,  and 
hundreds  of  recipes  of  great  value.  Over 
1000  premiums  won  at  leading  shows. 
Prices  Keduced  One-Fourth.  Finest  hook 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 

C.  IV-  BOWERS, 
Box  54,  DAKOTA,  ILL.,  lT.  S.  A. 


Rlfi  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Pet  Stock  and  Incubators  if  conducted 
'according  i 

Guideto  L„ 

sent  postpaid 

for4c  to  help  pay  postage,  etc.  Best  eggs 
and  stock  cost  no  more  if  purchased  of 
us,  you  can  then  sell  your  product  to 
[jus  and  thousands  others  for  high  fancy  prices. 
-We  own  300  acres  most  elegantly  adapted  to 
-poultry.  CHAUTAUQUA  POULTRY  & 
PET  STOCK  FARM, Box  14  KENNEDY, N.Y 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  AN  ACRE 

Can  only  be  made  from  one  source — POUI/TRY.  Wheat  and  corn  do  not  pay  by  comparison.  You 
may  smile,  but  have  you  ever  tried  keeping  poultry  rifiht.  The  egg  basket  is  a  handy  source  of 
revenue  these  hard  times.  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  Box  SPARKESBURC,  PA.  5°cts.  a  year 
tells  how  it  is  done.  Sample  free.  The  paper  i  year  and  four  grand  Poultry  Books,  $i .  Write  to-day. 


LICE 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

_  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 


Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey  ? 


COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAY 


and  grow  up  a  registered  herd  at  a  small  expense- 
The  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  All  bred  from 
select  and  tested  dams.  For  richness  as  well  as 
color,  I  have  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  in  America.  A  few  grand  young  cows,  five  and 
six  years  old,  coming  in,  at  prices  from  875  to  890  each.  A  few  extra  heifer  calves,  four  weeks  to  six 
months  old,  price  $25  to  $40  each.  Write  your  wants  to 

ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee! Countv,  N.  Y. 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

\t  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  64  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  A  Farmers* 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
%  W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

B  ud  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
yon  H  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestimported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  V  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINK 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  12. 
This  Is  a  special  offer. 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Yesev  8t..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


FARMERS  1 

you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Hinders, used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  arid  It’s  fast.  Ties  Itself.  Costs 
i  less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  In  a  town.  Good  profits. 
Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outflt5c., 

‘  Stamps.  TIE  CO.,  Bo*  72  PnadJIU,  N.Y.  „ 


1 897  Records  improved 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


show  the  usual  good  work,  and  again  establish  its 
superiority  beyond  question. 

Grand  Work  at  Experiment  Stations,  viz: 


Wisconsin, 

Jan. 

20, 

Capacity  2,400, 

Test  0.05 

•  I 

1 « 

22, 

“  2,400, 

“  005 

Minnesota, 

( 1 

8, 

“  2,820, 

No  Trace 

Pennsylvania, 

Feb. 

i. 

“  2,700, 

Test  0.05 

As  Good  and  Better  Results  in  Creameries : 

At  Jersey  Hill  Creamery.  Ryegate,  Vt.,  January  25,  1897. 

In  4  hours'  continuous  run,  separated,  .  12,240  lbs. 

Amount  run  per  hour,  ....  3,060  lbs. 
Highest  test  was  just  before  closing,  .  .  0.03 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  excels  everything  for  Creamery  and  also  for  Dairy  use. 

A  Steam  Turbine  Attachment  of  a  new  and  improved  pattern  furnished  for  operation  by  steam. 

CATALOGUES  EXPLAIN  FULLY.  FREE  TO  ALL. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.5,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


Combination 
Seeder  A  TOOLS 
and  *T  IN 
Cult! 
vator. 


(TntFTffir) 


Double  Wheel 
HOE. 


Recommended  by  Market  Gardiners. 

A  dozen  Styles  to  select  from.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  address  of  nearest  supply  depot  to 

"  AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Sole  Makers, 

New  York  and  Boston. 


Sold ®r ON  TRIAL! 


Imperial 
Pulverizer 
Clod  Crusher,! 
Roller  and  f 
Leveler 
Plainly  descri.  j 

ffn,  ..,  ,,.,.^^■•■•■■■■---—1.  bed  in  circular 

m™nt\ v  -’^L^SENT  FREE. 
before  buying.  ^  PFTJ  J^SO^^ ■■‘T* 


NO 

YOU 


VAII  k°'DF  to  buy  a  HARROW 
TUU  WANT  BEST  for  least 
CASH.  Know  G,  H.  FOUNDER 

||  P makes  ’entail  sizes 

rl  L  FAYS  FIIKIWHT. 
f’atTV’free.  Write.  No* 
22  ,rt.  Atkinson, WU. 


LEAN’S 


No 

I  wood 
I  to 


ALL  STEEL 

No  castings 
to  break. 


I  The  ilmple  l.rrr  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angl*.  Slants  ( 
forward  to  tear  up  the  ground ;  slant.  back  to  smooth  the  . 
ground  and  to  harrow  (trowing  crops.  Unequalled  weed 
•  exterminator.  Saves  its  cost  first  season.  Address,  ’ 

RODERICK  LEAN  MF0..C0. 64_Park  St  .  M ANSFjEULO.  < 


1 


The  Only  Patented  Riding  Wheel 

SPRING-TOOTH  ' 
HARROW 


A  wonderful  im¬ 
provement. 

The  wheels  carry  thcT 
frame  high  above  the 
ground,  making  it  the  lightest  draft  Harrow  in  th. 
world.  Ratchet  tooth  holder:  IB  to  18  inches  can  b. 
worn  off  the  tooth.  Over  6000  Hold  in  1896. 
A  golden  opportunity  for  dealers.  Write  for  prices. 
We  also  manufacture  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Cultivators. 
Grain  Drills,  Engines,  and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements.  Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Don’t 
be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having  our  good*. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


I 


ROWS 


^AG&'v/aNTED 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  &  TESTIMONIALS  TO 


Ttiedjtaway  Harrow  (° 


HIGGANUM, 

CONN. 


-SOLE  fAANUFACTURERS  - 


DJUSTABLE 


RUCKEYE 


WALKING  CULTIVATOR. 


With  Double  Acting  Spring 
to  assist  Operator 
in  lifting  beams. 


NEW 

DROP 

HITCH 

BEST 

KNOWN 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  circulars. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


Spring  also  ap¬ 
plies 

Any  Desired 
Pressure  for 
Working 
Hard  Ground. 


The  Adjustable  Arch 

allows  the  wheels  to  be  set 
close  together  for  cultivating 
Potatoes  or  anything  in  nar¬ 
row  rows. 

9  CANAL  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
branch  House,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


This  is  certainly  the  SIMPLEST  MOWER 
now  on  th  3  market.  Little  by  little  we  have  ob¬ 
literated  those  complications  so  characteristic  of 
mowers  in  general  until  we  have  produced  the 

“GLOBE” 

which  combines  the  highest  obtaina¬ 
ble  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

THE  DRIVING  GEAR  issim- 
ple,  powerful  and  durable.  The  high 
wheels  produce  powerful  traction  and 
light  draft.  Equipped  with  our 
FAMOUS  UNDER  MITCH,  which  ap¬ 
plies  tlie  draft  to  the 
very  centre  of 
resistance. 


THE  GLOBE  has  a  long  pitman:' all  fanners 
know  the  power  and  advantage  of  a  long  lever.  Easy 
foot  lift  carries  the  cutter  bar  over  all  obstacles 
—just  the  thing  for  rough  land.  The  grass  end  of 
cutter  bar  is  equipped  with  either  wheel  orsole— 
will  cut  any  height  of  stubble  desired.  The 
knife  end  of  the  pitman  has  an  oil  reservoir 
which  is  self-feeding  —  no  need  of  oiling  every 
“round,”  and  no  danger  of  heating. 

More  about  the 
Simple  GLOBE 
Mower,  and  our 
Bonnie  Binder, 
Continental 


Mower,  Conti¬ 
nental  Reap¬ 
ers,  Globe  Hay 
Rakes,  Disk 
Pu  I  verizers, 
etc.,  in  our  FREE  Catalogues. 


THIS'asFACT 

All  plants  take  their  food-nourishment  in  sol¬ 
ution.  The  more  nearly  manure  is  reduced  to  a 
solution  the  more  quickly  it  becomes  available 
as  plant  food.  Therefore  coarse  manure  is  poor 
plant  food.  Fine  manure  is  good  plant  food. 

Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

makes  all  kinds  of  manure  fine  and  spreads  it 
evenly.  16  years  on  the  market.  Improved 
for  1897.  Catalogues  and  circulars  FREE.  Address 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE  N.Y. 


«V' 


HAWKFCt  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


I 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Grub  In  1  'A  Minutes. 

and  testimonials.  Also  full 
information  regarding  our 

I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER, 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  & 
STUMP  MACHINE. 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE 

_and  other  appliances  for 
^clearing  timber  land. 


Works  on  a.  ,er  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps. 
Makes  a  C’  tsSweep  _ 

of  Two  Acre  /ba  Sitting.  13  !  ,  f  \  WWJJfl  >4—! 

A  man,  boy  a  horse  can  w - *■ 

operate  it.  ^Vieavy  chains 
orrodstc  _~,.lle.  You  can¬ 
not  long  <^*ord  to  pay  tax¬ 
es  on  •  "'Njductive  timber 
land,  rv^-trated  catalogue! 


4  Free, ^'"ing  prices,  terms 
4  .MI LSR  MFG.  CO 737  Sth  St.,  Monmouth,  III.  Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalogue. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


ACME 


Illustrated 

pamphlet 

mailed 

free. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Crushes,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  the  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  np. 

CUMT  ON  TRIST  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 
DEUU  U 11  UXlMi  if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points.  30  So.  Canal  8t.,  Chicago. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


WANTED ! 

One  live  farmer  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER&  CULTIVATOR. 


First  buyer  secures  the  agency. 
BSjrWrite  quick. 

Teeth  guaranteed. 

27.  Y.  HALLDCK  &  SON 

YOf^K,  PA.  P.  O.  BOx,  805. 


1  This  machine  was  made  so  perfectly  that  it  has 
i  not  been  changed  for  6  years.  There  are  more 
OHIO  CULTIVATORS  sold  than  any  other. 

.  Its  light  draft,  easy  management  and  perfectcon- 
’  struction,  establishes  its  claim  BEST  ON 
'  EARTH.  Don't  buy  until  you  Bee  it.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalog.  Manufactured  only  by 

The  Otiio  Cultivator  6o., 

'  Mention  this  paper.  BELLEVUE,  O. 

avwwvwwvwvwvwwi 
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THE  FAMOUS  OHIO 

|  CULTIVATORS  I 

^  ,  are  backed  by  a  sale  of  over  1  1  2,000  com-  ,  * 
i  ,  plete  machines.  They  are  Light,  Strong,  ,  ► 
<[  Durable  and  Perfect.  They  are  built  in  4,  6 

<[  and  8-SHOVELS  and  SPRINC  TOOTH.  ) 


Z.  BREED  WEEDERS 

See  our  advertisement  in  this  paper,  issues 
for  February  27  and  March  13,  if  you  want 

to  save  time,  money  and  strength. 

THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO., 

26  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 
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appearance  and  larger  in  size.  Of  course  it  is  best 
only  to  stir  the  surface  a  few  inches  and  then 
cover  with  straw  or  some  coarse  material  at  once. 
The  practice  here  is  not  to  cultivate  in  the  spring, 
not  because  growers  are  not  in  favor  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  because  the  other  method  is  easier  and 
not  so  risky.  The  soil  after  cultivation  must  be 
well  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  the  berries  from  becoming  soiled.  I  was  led 
to  see  the  beneficial  results  from  spring  culture  by 
noting  how  much  finer  were  the  berries  on  the 
rows  that  we  had  dug  close  for  plants  to  reset.  We 
put  the  straw  back  up  around  the  plants  and  the 
yield  from  the  narrow  rows  was  as  large  as  from 
the  whole  rows  that  had  not  been  dug  from,  and 
the  berries  were  nearly  twice  as  large.  We  culti¬ 
vated  a  patch  all  through  the  picking  season  one 
year,  with  the  result  of  getting  a  large  yield  of 
fruit.  We  were  troubled  with  the  berries  getting 
“  sandy  ”,  however,  and  we  would  not  recommend  it 
to  others.  In  order  to  cultivate  berries  in  the  spring, 
the  cultivation  must  be  kept  up  till  the  growth  stops 
in  the  fall. 

In  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 


SHOULD  STRAWBERRIES  BE  MULCHED 
OR  CULTIVATED 

IN  SPRING  BEFORE  FRUITING? 

Practices  in  Various  Localities! 

Certainly,  cultivate  the  strawberry  beds  in  the 
spring  before  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Year  by  year, 
my  faith  increases  in  cultivating  in  spring  ;  it 
promotes  growth,  the  general  warmth  of  spring 
fosters  the  plants  to  bear  abundantly.  One  acre 
under  good  cultivation  will  produce  more  than  two 
when  badly  tilled.  T.  c.  kevitt. 

New  Jersey. 

Leave  Mulch  Between  the  Rows. 

Cultivation  in  the  spring  will,  certainly,  make 
the  fruit  dirty  and  unsalable.  The  general  prac¬ 
tice  here  is  to  plow  up  the  plantation  after  one,  or 
at  most,  two  years’  fruiting,  planting  enough  each 
spring  to  supply  the  prospective  demand  for  this 
kind  of  fruit.  I  have  found  it  easier  and  more 
economical  to  plant  a  new  plantation  than  to  clean 
out  an  old  one.  In  my  earlier  years  of  fruit-growing, 


When  Spring  Cultivation  Succeeds. 

Whether  a  strawberry  patch  should  be 
cultivated  in  the  spring  or  not  to  secure  the 
best  results,  depends  on  the  last  fall’s  treat¬ 
ment.  If  the  cultivation  was  discontinued 
very  early  in  the  fall,  or  if  continued  and 
made  very  shallow,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
will  run  close  to  the  surface,  and  in  cultivat- 

ASPARAGUS  HOUSE  COVERED  WITH  CANVAS.  F,o.  89.  the  I>atCh  in  the  SPrillS'  We  ”0uld  de' 

stroy  a  lot  of  valuable  roots.  If,  however, 

I  had  a  rather  costly  experience  in  attempting  to  do  the  cultivation  has  been  kept  up  rather  late  and  given 
too  much,  but  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  quite  deep,  such  as  would  result  by  the  use  of  narrow- 
was  better  to  have  too  little  rather  than  too  much  toothed  Planet  Jr.  cultivators  as  long  as  the  ground 
land  in  strawberries.  I  mulch  heavily  with  straw  in  could  be  worked,  the  roots  would  run  down  deep,  and 
early  winter,  and  when  I  uncover  in  the  spring 
after  all  danger  is  over  from  frost.  I  leave  the 
straw  between  the  rows  as  close  to  the  plants  as 
possible,  and  by  this  means,  prevent  the  soil  from 
being  washed  on  the  fruit  by  the  spring  rains.  I 
change  my  strawberry  ground  frequently  and.  by 
this  course,  get  my  ground  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  trouble  from 
noxious  insects.  wm.  jackson. 

Southern  Illinois. 


TRANSPLANTED  CABBAGES.  Fig.  92. 


such  as  chickweed,  which  go  through  our  open  win¬ 
ters  and  make  a  patch  look  like  a  weed  field  by  the 
time  the  berries  are  ripe.  A  shallow  cultivation  and 
a  little  hoeing  will  kill  out  the  weeds,  and  if  well 
mulched,  not  do  an  irreparable  damage  to  the 
crop.  Our  best  growers,  however,  try  to 
keep  out  the  winter  weeds  by  seeding  down 
to  a  close  sod  for  two  years,  then  follow  with 
a  cultivated  crop  and  fall-plow  the  land ; 
thus  to  a  great  extent,  the  weeds  will  be  ex¬ 
terminated,  and  a  clean  field  needs  no  spring 
cultivation  to  break  off  many  of  the  roots 
in  which  are  stored  up  the  material  which  is 
to  form  the  luscious  and  healthful  fruit.  A 
good  heavy  growth  of  cow  peas  will  aid  very 
much  in  discouraging  the  seeding  of  the  win¬ 
ter  weeds,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  fall  plow¬ 
ing  and  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

Delaware.  a.  w.  slaymaker. 


The  Practice  in  Delaware. 

It  is  almost  generally  admitted  here  that  the 
best  practice  in  strawberry  culture  is  to  leave  the 
ground  entirely  undisturbed  in  the  spring  before 
fruiting,  but  for  several  reasons,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  growers  do  cultivate  their  strawberry 
beds  in  early  spring  and  then  mulch  thoroughly, 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  harvesting  a  good 
crop.  The  reason  that  leads  to  this  practice  is  that 
the  grower  depends  on  the  fruiting  beds  for  his 
supply  of  plants,  and  after  he  has  dug  such  plants 
as  he  thinks  can  be  spared  from  the  fruiting  rows,  he 
has  to  cultivate  to  smooth  down  the  surface  which  has 
been  all  dug  up  for  the  plants.  Another  reason  for 
the  practice  here  is  the  strong  growth  of  winter  weeds, 


USE  OF  CANS  IN  TRANSPLANTING.  Fig.  91. 
For  Description  of  Illustrations  See  Next  Page. 

cultivation  in  the  spring  would  not  injure  them.  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  latter  method.  I  believe  that  it 
pays  to  stir  the  soil  around  strawberry  plants  early  in 
the  spring.  The  yield  is  larger,  the  fruit  is  finer  in 


plow,  the  cultivation  may  be  given,  and  after  it  is 
done,  all  the  stirred  surface  and  the  surface  around 
the  plants  must  be  thoroughly  covered  with  some 
coarse  clean  mulch  ;  straw  is  one  of  the  best  mulch¬ 
ing  materials  that  we  have  for  strawberries. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  l.  j  farmer. 

Never  Cultivate  in  Spring. 

My  observation  is  that,  whenever  from  any  cause 
the  mulch  has  been  removed  from  a  portion  of  the 
strawberry  bed  and  the  ground  cultivated  or  dug 
over  for  plants  or  experiment,  it  has.  on  comparison 
with  the  undisturbed  part,  been  found  to  have 
lessened  materially  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
fruit.  An  experiment  made  several  years  ago 
showed  me  that  the  root  growth  of  the  plant  was 
much  larger  than  I  had  thought,  for  well-grown 
plants  in  rows  three  feet  apart  by  one  in  the 
row,  fill  the  surface  soil  with  a  complete 
network  of  fine  roots  so  thick  that  the  blade 
of  an  ordinary  knife  could  not  be  thrust  into 
the  ground  anywhere  between  the  rows  with¬ 
out  severing  many.  My  understanding  is  that 
every  root  cut  or  broken  by  cultivation  or  in  any 
other  way  after  the  blossom  buds  are  formed,  de¬ 
stroys  a  relative  portion  of  the  force  necessary  to 
bring  the  crop  of  fruit  to  perfection.  Again,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  weight  of  a  well-grown 
strawberry  being  water,  we  find  it  very  necessary, 
in  this  part  of  Illinois,  to  preserve  the  moisture 
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made  by  the  melting  snow  and  spring  rains.  A 
heavy  mulch  of  clean  rye  straw  between  the  rows, 
as  little  over  the  foliage  as  possible  and  have  it 
covered  from  sight,  applied  early  in  winter,  so 
that  it  will  become  well  packed  and  thoroughly 
saturated,  accomplishes  this  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  Bottling  this  water  in  large,  handsome 
strawberry  skins  and  selling  it,  is  a  pleasant  way 
of  changing  water  into  free  silver.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  live,  wide-awake  strawberry  growers  in 
this  vicinity  that  cultivate  the  soil  until  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered.  s.  e.  hall. 

Illinois. 

The  Theory  of  Culfivation  Explained. 

While  this  method  of  spring  cultivation  has 
been  recommended  by  some  growers,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  wrong  in  theory,  and  cannot  be  practiced 
without  a  very  considerable  damage  to  the  plants. 
Through  the  spring  and  summer,  after  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  have  been  transplanted,  the  greater 
part  of  their  root-growth  is  downwards,  seem- 
ingly  to  get  as  far  away  from  the  heated  surface 
soil  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  heat  of  summer 
is  over,  and  the  ground  has  become  cool  and 
moist,  the  fine  feeding  rootlets  of  the  plants 
take  complete  possession  of  the  upper  two  or  three 
inches  of  soil.  These  later  formed  roots  are  neces¬ 
sarily  the  most  important  of  the  root  system 
of  the  plants,  and  their  main  dependence  for  support 
in  making  their  spring  growth  of  plants,  and  in  the 
maturing  of  their  crop  of  fruit.  To  destroy  these 
roots,  or  any  great  number  of  them,  by  cultivating 
the  soil  at  any  time  in  the  spring  before  the  fruit  has 
been  harvested,  will  certainly  reduce  the  fruiting 
power  of  the  plants.  The  second  season,  the  plants 
can  receive  but  little  benefit  from  the  old  roots  that 
were  formed  early  in  the  preceding  year.  These 
roots  have  already  performed  their  most  important 
mission,  in  furnishing  to  the  plants  the  necessary 
amount  of  plant  food  to  enable  them  to  perfect  their 
growth  of  plants  and  fruit  buds,  after  which  their 
main  value  to  the  plant  is  as  an  anchor  through  the 
winter  and  spring.  By  the  time  the  berries  have  been 
harvested,  these  roots  are  practically  dead,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  recommence  their  growth,  a  set  of 
new  roots  start  out  just  above  the  old  roots.  These, 
in  turn,  grow  downward  and  work  over  the  same 
territory  as  the  first  set.  Again  in  the  fall,  a  second 
crop  of  roots  takes  possession  of  the  surface  soil.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  plan  of  destroying  these  surface 
roots  by  spring  cultivation,  is  about  on  a  par  with  the 
old  plan  of  laying  corn  by  with  a  double  shovel  plow, 
and  then  splitting  the  middle  with  a  single  shovel, 
sending  it  down  as  deep  as  it  will  go,  thereby  robbing 
the  plants  of  the  nourishment  which  they  should 
have  received  from  the  many  rootlets  destroyed. 
Indiana.  m.  h.  Ridgeway. 


BRAIN  TOOLS  FOR  BUSINESS  GARDENING. 

Forcing  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  published  a  brief 
description  of  asparagus  forcing,  which  called  out  a 
number  of  inquiries  requesting  further  information. 
The  accompanying  illustrations,  from  Prof.  Bailey’s 
new  Forcing  Book,  show  the  asparagus  forcing  house 


CAULIFLOWER  TIED  TOGETHER  FOR  SHADE.  Fia.  93. 

at  Cornell.  This  structure  is  about  20x50  feet,  the 
frame  being  made  of  steam  pipes.  The  sides  or  walls 
are  only  18  inches  high,  the  frame  consisting  of  a 
ridge  and  three  pairs  of  rafters.  The  steam-heating 
pipe,  or  riser,  is  seen  at  A,  Fig.  90,  just  beneath  the 
ridge,  and  this  feeds  two  returns  upon  either  side  of 
the  house,  next  the  walls.  When  desired  to  force  the 
asparagus,  canvas  or  muslin  is  stretched  over  the 
frame,  Fig.  89.  The  plants  are  grown  permanently 
within  this  house,  and,  after  forcing  is  over,  the  roof 
is  removed,  and  the  plants  continue  to  grow  natur¬ 
ally  out-of-doors.  No  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
starting  the  asparagus  into  growth  in  January  and 


February.  The  cover  is  left  on  and  heat  kept  up  until 
all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  This  plan  seems  likely  to 
be  thoroughly  satisfactory  for  both  asparagus  and 
rhubarb,  and  will  do  away  with  the  present  wasteful 
method  of  transplanting.  The  plantation  must  be 
thoroughly  mature — three  or  four  years  old — before 
forcing  begins;  it  must  be  well  tilled  and  fertilized  dur¬ 
ing  summer,  and,  as  soon  as  settled  weather  comes, 
the  cover  should  be  removed  from  the  house,  and 


FIRE  HOTBED.  Fig.  94. 


all  cutting  should  be  discontinued  for  that  season. 

Strong  roots  are  the  first  requisite  in  asparagus 
forcing  ;  not  less  than  four  years  old  from  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  bed,  and  five  or  six-year  roots  are  better. 
Where  the  permanent  bed  is  not  used,  the  roots  are 
dug  late  in  the  fall,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the 
clumps,  and  to  retain  as  much  soil  as  possible.  They 
are  piled  in  a  shed  or  cold  cellar,  where  they  can  be 
had  when  wanted,  covered  with  earth  or  litter  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  drying  out.  Freezing  is  considered 
an  advantage.  The  roots  are  commonly  forced  under 
the  benches  in  a  forcing  house.  A  space  is  made 
under  the  benches  about  three  inches  deeper  than  the 
clump  to  be  forced  ;  either  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  or 
an  arrangement  of  boards  on  the  top  of  the  ground. 
In  the  bottom  are  two  inches  of  good  soil,  and  upon 


ONIONS  FOR  TRANSPLANTING.  Fig.  95. 


this  the  clumps  are  placed  solidly,  as  closely  together 
as  possible.  Earth  is  filled  in  between  the  clumps, 
and  the  crowns  are  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil. 
If  blanched  asparagus  is  desired,  six  or  eight  inches 
of  earth  must  be  put  over  the  crowns.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  rather  low  for  a  few  days,  until  the  roots 
are  settled  in  place  ;  after  that  the  heat  is  raised  to 
the  temperature  required  for  roses.  Very  high  tem¬ 
perature  gives  spindling  shoots.  Profuse  watering 
is  required,  and  new  roots  are  brought  in  every  three 
or  four  weeks,  to  provide  a  succession.  At  Cornell, 
plants  taken  from  an  old  bed  November  20,  and  set 
under  benches  three  days  later,  gave  the  first  good 
cutting  December  14,  the  last  shoots  being  cut  Feb¬ 
ruary  10.  Asparagus  can,  also,  be  forced  very  readily 
in  a  frame  or  hotbed.  It  starts  with  very  little  heat, 
45  degrees  being  sufficient  to  start  it  in  the  soil. 

The  forcing  of  rhubarb  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
asparagus.  Well-established  clumps  are  dug  in  the 
fall,  and  packed  in  beds  under  the  benches.  Soil  is 
sifted  thoroughly  between  the  clumps,  and  they  are 
then  covered  with  two  to  six  inches  of  soil.  The 
temperature  is  the  same  as  for  lettuce  or  roses.  About 
four  or  five  weeks  after  placing  under  the  benches, 
the  first  profitable  cutting  is  usually  secured.  Both 
asparagus  and  rhubarb  may  be  forced  by  placing  a 
half  barrel  over  the  clump  out-of-doors,  and  then  pil¬ 
ing  fermenting  horse  manure  about  the  barrel. 

“  Vegetable  Gardening.” 

A  reliable  manual  on  growing  vegetables,  both  for 
home  and  market,  is  very  often  called  for,  and  this 
want  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  recent  issue  of 
Vegetable  Gardening,  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  All  the  familiar  vegetable 


crops  are  treated  in  detail,  and  there  are  some  valu¬ 
able  chapters  on  tillage  and  irrigation,  manures  and 
injurious  insects. 

In  discussing  transplanting,  Prof.  Green  says  that 
this  process  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  transplanted  plants  some¬ 
times  give  better  results  than  seedlings  allowed  to 
grow  where  sown,  is  that  they  are  allowed  more  room 
to  develop  in  ;  but  if  seedlings  that  are  not  moved 
are  given  room  enough  for  development,  they  are 
as  good  as,  and  generally  far  superior  to,  those 
that  are  transplanted.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  shorten 
the  tops  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  plants  when  they  are  moved.  If  the  roots  are 
excessively  long,  it  is  wise  to  shorten  them  also. 
Fig.  92,  from  Prof.  Green’s  book,  shows  one  of 
these  shortened  plants.  At  its  left,  is  a  lanky- 
stemmed  plant  set  deep,  and  at  the  right,  a  plant 
in  a  manilla  paper  collar,  to  foil  the  cut-worms. 
Tomatoes  for  transplanting  are  conveniently  sown 
in  old  fruit  cans  which  have  had  all  the  joints 
melted,  the  body  of  the  can  being  tied  together 
with  a  wire.  Thus  prepared,  the  tins  may  be  put 
in  the  hotbed  or  cold  frame  and  filled  with  earth 
into  which  the  seed  or  plants  are  placed.  When  the 
time  comes  for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  the 
tins  with  the  plants  in  them  may  be  very  easily 
lifted  and  removed  with  the  least  possible  check. 
Plants  grown  in  this  way  are  shown  in  Fig.  91. 

The  arrangement  for  the  ordinary  hotbed,  heated 
by  manure,  is  sufficiently  familiar  ;  the  fire  hotbed, 
shown  in  Fig.  94,  is  less  known.  Its  outward  appear¬ 
ance  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  hotbed,  but  instead  of 
being  heated  with  manure,  a  flue  is  used,  and  it  is 
warmed  by  the  smoke. 

Discussing  the  harvesting  and  storing  of  carrots,  it 
is  stated  that,  to  keep  well,  they  should  be  growing 
rapidly  when  dug.  The  same  general  treatment  as 
for  cabbage  is  recommended  for  cauliflower  ;  it  is 
also  advised  that  outer  leaves  be  drawn  over  the  head, 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  form,  as  in  Fig  93. 

In  the  discussion  of  onion  culture,  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  transplanting  of  onion  seedlings,  a 
process  now  adopted  by  market  gardeners.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  in  rows  three  inches 
apart.  For  a  week  or  two  previous  to  setting  out  the 
plants,  they  are  hardened  off  by  a  free  admission  of 
air.  When  put  out,  the  tops  are  trimmed  as  seen  in 
Fig  95,  and  the  roots  shortened,  too,  if  excessively 
loDg.  It  is  considered  doubtful  whether  it  would  pay 
to  raise  common  field  onions  in  this  way,  but  it 
is  advised  for  some  of  the  more  delicate  foreign  varie¬ 
ties  which  bring  a  high  market  price. 

In  the  Cold  North,  the  plan  of  growing  tomatoes  on 
the  south  side  of  a  house  or  wall  will  surely  be  worth 
trying.  It  is  suggested  that  they  be  planted  in  bar¬ 
rels  placed  in  warm  corners  about  the  buildings, 
some  of  the  shoots  being  trained  up  against  the  wall. 
The  barrel,  which  has  several  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom,  is  sunken  in  the  ground  about  one-third  its 
depth.  It  is  filled  half  its  depth  with  fresh  horse 
manure,  well  packed,  over  which  a  bucketful  of  hot 
water  has  been  poured.  Over  this  are  eight  inches  of 
good  soil,  then  the  barrel  is  filled  to  within  12  inches 
of  the  top  with  a  mixture  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
rich,  black  loam,  equal  parts.  Three  plants  are  put 


TOMATO  BARREL.  Fig.  9(5. 

in  the  barrel,  trimmed  to  two  shoots  each.  One 
shoot  of  each  is  trained  up  against  the  wall,  the  other 
shoot  being  allowed  to  sprawl  over  the  front  of  the 
barrel  This  mode  of  culture  in  the  barrel  is  shown 
in  Fig.  96. 

Barn  Ventilation  Wanted.— We  intend  to  build 
a  barn  this  spring,  size  45x90  feet,  with  a  tie-up  15 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  south  side,  with  10  windows.  We  wish 
to  provide  some  system  of  ventilation  that  will  give 
us  good,  pure  air,  also  take  the  foul  air  from  the 
basement.  Can  any  one  help  us  ?  h.  l.  p. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  "HATCHING  OVEN”  REVIVED. 

50,000  EGGS  IN  ONE  INCUBATOR 

Wholesale  Operations  of  a  Wooden  Hen. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  incubator  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  important  and  well-nigh  indispensable 
factor  in  poultry  culture.  In  fact,  without  the 
incubator  and  brooder,  commercial  poultry  raising 
on  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  now  conducted  on 
many  farms,  would  be  utterly  impossible.  There 
have  been  great  advances  and  improvements  in  the 
making  of  these  machines  since  they  have  come  into 
such  general  use,  until  it  would  seem  that  the  limit  is 
about  reached. 

But  now  comes  a  longer  step  in  advance  in  artificial 
incubation  than  any  other  previously  taken. 

It  involves  the  hatching  of  eggs  on  a  scale, 
and  at  a  cost,  that  throws  all  other  attempts 
completely  in  the  shade.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  an  incubator  that  has  a  capacity  at  one 
time  of  upwards  of  40,000  ducks’  eggs  or  not 
less  than  50,000  hens’  eggs,  and  which  can 
be  run  at  an  outlay  for  heat  and  labor  far 
below  that  of  the  incubators  of  the  old 
style.  This  incubator  is  situated  on  the 
duck  farm  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Truslow,  at  / 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  which  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  12  and 
19,  1895.  I  visited  the  farm  again  last  week 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  new  Cyphers 
Mammoth  incubator,  and  after  being  im¬ 
mured  in  its  depths  for  a  considerable  time, 

I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  maintains  a 
very  warm  summer  temperature,  and  that 
it  is  hatching  eggs  as  well  as  any  other  old  hen. 

An  outside  view  of  the  incubator  is  shown  at  Fig. 
97,  and  a  view  of  one  of  the  interior  aisles  at  Fig.  98, 
with  a  boy  just  pushing  into  position  one  of  the  trays 
of  eggs.  The  incubator  is  really  a  building  very 
warmly  and  closely  constructed,  with  an  entrance 
only  through  a  little  lean-to  at  the  right.  The  latter 
furnishes  a  room  to  test  the  eggs,  to  fill  the  trays  and 
to  perform  the  work  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
incubator.  In  a  cellar  beneath  it,  is  the  hot-water 
heater  which  furnishes  the  heat  for  the  incubator. 
This  heater  is  one  of  the  common  well-known  makes, 
many  of  which  are  in  use  for  heating  dwellings. 
They  are  considered  superior  to  steam.  The  venti¬ 
lator  on  top  is  so  arranged  that  it  furnishes  an  outlet 
for  the  heated  air  automatically  should  the  interior 
temperature  become  too  high.  The  little  box-like 
addition  between  the  two  windows  shields  the  open¬ 
ing  which  admits  fresh  air  to  the  heating  pipes,  and 
prevents  any  interference  by  the  wind. 

Inside  this  building,  is  the  incubator  proper,  really 
a  big  box  closely  constructed  of  felt,  and  separated 
from  the  outside  by  a  passageway  entirely 
around  it.  There  are  two  aisles  like  the  one 
shown  at  Fig.  98,  and  entrance  is  had  from 
the  lean-to  to  each  one  by  close-fitting  double 
swinging  doors.  The  pipes  from  the  heater 
pass  around  next  the  outside  under  the  floor 
of  the  building.  As  the  air  is  heated,  it 
passes  up  next  the  outside  through  an  airspace 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  it  then  passes  over,  and  is  diffused  down 
through  the  egg  chamber.  There  is  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  air,  producing  what  Mr. 

Cyphers  calls  ventilation  by  diffusion.  The 
air  inside  was  as  pure  and  fresh  as  that  out¬ 
side,  yet  there  was  no  perceptible  current. 

This  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 
Cyphers  incubators.  After  passing  down 
through  the  eggs,  the  air  is  drawn  off  through 
a  pipe  which  passes  to  the  furnace-room 
which  is  almost  air-tight,  and  this  air  feeds 
the  furnace.  No  moisture  is  required,  as 
there  are  no  direct  drafts  to  dry  out  the  eggs. 

As  we  passed  through  the  first  swinging 
door  into  the  outside  passageway,  we  struck 
a  decidedly  summer  atmosphere.  We  passed 
first  around  the  outside ;  at  each  corner 
hung  a  thermometer,  and  each  indicated 
101  degrees.  This  is  the  temperature  that  Mr.  T. 
has  been  trying  to  maintain,  though  he  thinks  that 
further  experiments  may  show  that  this  is  a  trifle  too 
high.  The  eggs  in  this  incubator  are  not  cooled 
daily  as  are  those  in  the  ordinary  incubators,  hence 
it  seems  necessary  to  run  it  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  others.  Experiments  thus  far  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  101  may  be  a  little  too  high  for  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  If  the  temperature  is  too  high,  the  hatching  is 
hastened,  and  the  ducks  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
strong.  If  the  temperature  is  too  low,  the  hatching 
is  delayed,  and  the  ducks  are  likely  to  be  weak.  It  is 
yet  a  matter  of  experiment  to  learn  just  what  is  the 
best  temperature.  By  means  of  thermostats,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  made  largely  self-regulating,  so  that  the  draft 
of  the  furnace  is  opened  and- shut,  and  the  action  of 


the  ventilators  is  controlled.  If  there  should  be  any 
hitch  in  these,  and  the  temperature  rise  dangerously 
high,  an  electric  alarm  at  the  house  gives  warning  at 
once.  The  temperatures  of  these  thermometers  have 
been  recorded  four  times  daily  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  at  regular  hours,  and  the  variation  has  never 
been  more  than  the  fraction  of  a  degree,  and  this 
through  a  great  variety  of  weather. 

Passing  through  the  second  set  of  swing  doors,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  aisle  where  the  boy  is  pictured 
holding  the  tray  of  eggs.  There  are  two  of  these 
aisles.  One  of  the  trays  is  shown  standing  on  end 
back  of  the  boy  ;  the  bottoms  are  made  of  transverse 
rollers  ;  this  is  to  enable  the  turning  of  the  eggs  by  a 
new  scheme.  When  in  place,  the  rollers  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trays  rest  about  in  the  middle  on  a  strip 


A  WOODEN  HEN  WITH  50,000  CHICKS.  Fig.  97. 

that  extends  the  width  of  the  incubator.  By  a  simple 
device,  this  strip  is  moved,  and  the  eggs  in  the  whole 
range  of  trays  are  turned.  Mr.  Truslow  said  that,  if 
the  incubator  were  full  of  eggs,  he  could  turn  them 
all  in  five  minutes.  In  his  old  incubators,  with  not 
more  than  one-fourth  the  capacity,  it  took  1)4  hour 
for  each  turning.  The  eggs  are  put  into  the  incu¬ 
bator  twice  a  week,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  When 
they  are  first  put  in,  they  are  placed  at  the  top  ;  then 
when  fresh  ones  are  added,  they  are  moved  down  a 
peg,  and  the  fresh  ones  put  at  the  top,  and  so  on,  so 
that,  by  the  time  the  ducks  are  ready  to  hatch,  they 
are  on  the  lower  levels.  A  thermometer  hung  in  the 
aisle  at  the  level  of  each  tray,  and  these  showed  a 
variation  of  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree.  The 
uniformity  of  temperature  shown  is  remarkable. 

This  incubator  is  not  yet  entirely  out  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  though  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
a  new  invention  have  been  met  and  overcome,  one  by 
one,  until  it  seems  to  work  nearly  to  perfection.  It 
is  little  affected  by  variations  in  the  outside  tempera¬ 
ture,  however  extreme.  The  expense  of  operation  is 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  BIG  WOODEN  HEN.  Fig.  98 


almost  nothing.  Mr.  Truslow  said  that  the  cost  for 
coal  would  not  exceed  SI  per  week,  and  if  the  machine 
were  filled,  it  would  cost  no  more.  The  time  required 
to  attend  the  fire,  turn  the  eggs,  and  do  the  necessary 
work  is  very  little.  On  the  two  days  that  fresh  eggs 
are  put  in,  testing  is  done,  and  then  a  longer  time  is 
required.  The  ordinary  testing  lamp  is  used,  but  it 
is  probable  that  some  new  device  will  yet  be  devised 
to  shorten  the  time  required  for  this  work.  But  the 
whole  expense  of  operation  is  but  a  fraction  of  that 
of  the  ordinary  incubators. 

The  cost  of  one  of  these  machines  complete  is  some¬ 
thing  like  $3,000.  This  amount  would  hardly  buy 
enough  of  the  ordinary  incubators  to  hold  the  eggs 
that  this  holds.  Then  these  incubators  would  need  a 
building  to  shelter  them,  and  that  amount  would 


hardly  erect  a  suitable  building  for  that  purpose.  So- 
its  economy  in  several  directions  is  apparent.  True, 
few  are  in  a  position  to  use  or  need  such  an  incubator  ; 
but  if  one  be,  he  can  produce  ducks  or  chicks  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  his  neighbors.  It  is  a  wholesale 
way  of  doing  business,  and  some  enterprising  man 
may  invest  in  one  of  these  Mammoth  machines  and 
do  the  hatching  for  a  whole  township.  This  would 
be  something  on  the  style  of  the  hatching  ovens  of 
the  Egyptians,  which  turned  out  chickens  in  immense 
quantities  which  were  bartered  for  the  eggs  brought 
in  by  the  farmers.  It  is  certainly  a  revolutionary 
method  of  bringing  chicks  and  ducks  out  of  their 
shells,  and  makes  one  wonder  as  to  what  will  be  the 
next  development. 

Mr.  Truslow  has  a  complete  incubator  house  filled 
with  one  of  the  best  makes  of  the  regular 
incubators,  made  especially  for  hatching 
ducks  (he  hasn’t  a  hen  on  his  place,  and 
hatches  little  but  ducks).  Yet  he  says  that, 
if  this  machine  continue  to  do  as  good 
work  as  it  has  done  so  far,  he  will  not  start 
up  the  old  machines  at  all.  He  is  enabled 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  hand 
by  using  this,  and  the  expense  for  heat  is 
but  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  the  old  ma¬ 
chines.  The  machine  was  built  last  year,  run 
experimentally  for  a  short  time  then  ;  many 
changes  has  been  made  from  the  original 
plan  and,  as  now  perfected,  he  thinks  it  will 
give  better  results  than  the  best  of  the  old 
machines.  The  ducks  were  hatching  when  I 
was  in  the  machine,  and  they  seemed  to 
come  out  strong  and  vigorous.  It  requires 
brains  and  intelligence  to  run  one  of  these 
machines,  as,  indeed,  it  does  to  run  any  ;  but  this  is 
on  such  a  large  scale  that  a  mistake  or  blunder  would 
be  more  disastrous  than  with  a  smaller  one. 

Mr.  Truslow  has  been  testing  a  small  incubator 
made  by  Mr.  Cyphers,  in  which  the  same  system  of 
ventilation  by  diffusion  is  incorporated,  and  he  says 
that  the  temperature  is  very  uniform,  and  the  results 
gratifying.  _  F.  h.  v 

THE  BUNCH  OR  VINELESS  YAM. 

IIOW  IT  IS  GROWN  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Under  this  name,  two  very  distinct  and  very  differ¬ 
ent  sweet  potatoes  have  been  advertised  and  sold  over 
the  country  for  three  years.  The  first  was  introduced 
by  a  seedsman  of  New  York  State,  with  a  cut  showing 
the  potato  with  no  vine,  but  a  stalk  something  like  the 
white  potato.  This  was  tried,  but  found  wanting  and 
disappointing  in  several  particulars  ;  the  potatoes 
were  white  and  of  very  poor  quality,  and,  instead  of 
a  stalk,  there  was  a  vine  from  four  to  six  feet  long. 
After  one  year’s  trial,  it  was  abandoned.  The  other 
one  was  introduced  from  Mississippi,  where 
it  was  found  growing  in  a  field  of  the  south¬ 
ern  yellow  yam  ;  it  was  introduced  as  the 
Bunch  yam,  but,  recently,  some  have  added, 
“or  Vineless,”  to  the  name,  which  has  caused 
no  little  confusion.  The  southern  Bunch  or 
Vineless  yam  comes  nearer  being  entitled  to 
the  name,  “Vineless,”  than  any  other,  as 
it  has  the  shortest  vine  of  any  (18  to  30 
inches).  The  tubers  are  yellow,  skin  and 
flesh,  and  of  the  highest  per  cent  of  saccharine 
matter  of  any  potato  grown  at  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station.  The  color  and  shape 
of  the  tubers  very  much  resemble  the  yellow 
Jerseys.  As  grown  here,  they  are  the  most 
productive  of  any,  even  exceeding  the  coarse 
Southern  Queen  and  Shanghai.  The  vines 
not  crossing  the  rows,  enable  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  be  almost  entirely  done  with  a  plow. 

Bedding. — The  potatoes  are  bedded  in  a 
hotbed  about  March  1,  placing  them  as  close 
together  as  possible  without  touching.  They 
are  covered  with  three  inches  of  rich  soil, 
the  sashes  put  on  and  kept  on  until  the  plants 
appear,  then  they  are  given  air  and  water  as 
needed  until  danger  of  frost  is  past,  then 
transplanted  to  the  field.  We  piepare  the 
ground  by  breaking  and  harrowing  and  opening  fur¬ 
rows  for  the  rows  three  feet  apart  with  a  shovel  plow. 
Run  two  furrows  on  this  with  a  turning  plow,  and  we 
are  ready  for  the  plant  setters.  We  strike  off  these  lists 
just  ahead  of  the  droppers  with  a  hoe  or  rake  to 
lower  the  ridges,  and  to  get  a  moist  surface  to  drop 
and  set  the  plants  at  18  inches  apart.  We  have  the 
plants  set  as  fast  as  dropped  and  they  will  not  need 
any  watering. 

Cultivation. — About  10  days  after  setting,  we  run 
out  the  little  middle  that  was  left  in  listing,  and  every 
week  or  10  days  throughout  the  season,  run  a  sweep 
cultivator  through  the  rows,  one  furrow  to  the 
The  short,  stocky  vines  will  soon  cover  the 


or 
row. 


ridges  and  keep  down  the  grass  and  weeds  ;  one  hand- 
hoeing  is  sufficient  to  get  the  few  bunches  of  weeds 
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and  grass  that  the  sweep  has  missed.  During  the 
season,  if  plants  are  scarce,  cuttings  10  inches  long 
may  be  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  vines,  and  set 
out  as  plants  ;  they  will  be  found  to  make  potatoes  as 
quick  as  plants  set  at  the  same  time,  and  every  cutting 
will  grow. 

Harvesting. — Here  is  where  the  Bunch  yam  scores 
one  of  its  big  advantages  over  the  vine  varieties,  as 
the  tubers  can  be  harvested  as  easily  as  a  crop  of 
white  potatoes.  No  dragging  off  vines  or  other  prepa¬ 
ration  is  necessary  ;  just  hitch  two  mules  to  a  good 
potato  digger  or  a  Brinly  steel  shovel,  go  down  under 
the  potatoes  the  first  furrow,  and  turn  the  ridge  inside 
out.  Don’t  throw  the  potatoes  across  two  or  three 
rows  into  piles,  but  let  two  men  take  a  box  holding 
1%  bushel  and  with  hand  holes  in  the  ends,  go  over 
the  row  and  pick  up  until  full,  when  it  is  left,  and 
another  one  taken  and  filled  as  before.  The  small 
potatoes  can  be  left  by  the  first  pickers  and  picked 
up  by  other  pickers  when  it  is  desired  to  store  the 
small  ones  separate  from  the  large  ones.  Load  these 
boxes  into  the  wagon  and  haul  to  the  cellar  and 
empty  without  any  unnecessary  handling.  Don’t  pour 
the  potatoes  into  the  wagon  bed  and  grab  them  out 
again  at  the  cellar,  bruising  nearly  every  potato. 

Storing  and  Winter  Care. — Here  comes  the  most 
important  part  of  sweet-potato  growing.  My  cellars 
are  all  16  x  32  feet,  built  on  top  of  the  soil,  with  12- 
inch-wide  plank  double  walls,  with  a  10-inch  space  be¬ 
tween  filled  with  dry  sawdust.  The  dirt  floor  is  filled 
in  about  one  foot  to  secure  perfect  drainage.  The 
potatoes  are  stored  in  bulk,  about  three  to  four  feet 
deep  all  over  the  house,  put  directly  on  the  soil,  and 
with  nothing  over  them  but  the  ceiling  and  roof  and 
one  foot  deep  of  sawdust  on  top  of  the  ceiling.  It  is 
imperative  to  have  a  door  in  each  end  of  the  house, 
and  keep  these  doors  open  at  all  times,  day  and  night, 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  or  above  45  degrees  F. 
When  the  temperature  goes  below  this,  close  the 
doors  and  keep  them  closed  until  the  temperature 
again  gets  right,  when  the  doors  should  be  opened  to 
ventilate  and  dry  out  the  damp  air. 

Arkansas.  WILLIAM  T.  simpson. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Some  Facts  About  Quince  Culture. 

F.  W.  II.,  Savannah,  N.  Y. — Some  writers  in  farm  papers  advise 
the  setting  of  quinces,  saying  that  there  is  always  a  market  for 
the  fruit  at  a  fair  price.  Local  dealers  here  say  not  to  set  them, 
as  there  is  no  market  for  the  fruit.  What  are  the  facts  of  the 
case  ? 

Ans. — Of  course,  no  one  can  say  what  the  market 
for  quinces  will  be  five  years  from  now  when  trees 
set  now  will  commence  to  bear.  But  I  have  been 
growing  and  selling  quinces  in  a  small  way  for  12 
years,  and  I  never  have  sold  for  less  than  SI  per 
bushel  and  sometimes  nearer  $2.  In  the  fall  of  1895, 
local  dealers  offered  60  cents  and,  finally,  75  cents  per 
bushel.  A  Baltimore  man  came  here  to  buy  my 
apples,  saw  the  quinces  on  the  trees,  and  bought  them 
at  $4  25  per  barrel.  I  had  enough  faith  in  quinces  to 
set  over  1,100  trees  last  spring,  but  I  would  advise  no 
one  to  set  quinces  unless  he  is  willing  to  give  them 
the  best  of  culture.  He  must  prune,  fertilize,  dig 
borers  and  spray.  e.  c.  g. 

New  York. 

Young  Trees  in  Old  Orchard. 

i  R.  N.  L.,  Vail,  N.  .7.— Would  it  make  any  difference  if  I  should 
set  out  a  young  orchard  in  the  old  one  ? 

Ans. — If  there  are  many  old  apple  trees  standing,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  get  young  ones  to  do  well  among 
them,  and  I  would  advise,  in  such  case,  to  set  in  a  new 
place.  In  any  case,  the  young  trees  must  be  well 
cared  for  ;  and  the  one  who  is  to  set  the  orchard  must 
use  his  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  a  fair 
chance  to  give  them  plenty  of  room  and  thorough 
cultivation.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Budded  or  Root-Grafted  Trees. 

F.  E.  G.,  Couse,  N.  Y. — 1.  Which  are  better,  budded  or  root- 
grafted  trees?  2  What  varieties  of  plums  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  for  market,  and  the  most  free  from  the  black-knot  ?  3.  Is 

a  heavy  clay  loam  well  adapted  for  plums  and  pears  V 

Ans. — 1.  It  makes  little  difference,  m  my  opinion, 
whether  apple  trees  be  budded  or  root-grafted,  pro¬ 
vided  the  trees  have  good  roots  when  ready  to  trans¬ 
plant.  I  have  seen  very  poorly-rooted  trees  grown  in 
both  ways.  Small  pieces  of  roots  often  make  very 
good  trees  when  well  cared  for  and  set  in  good  soil, 
but  I  prefer  large,  healthy,  six-inch  top  cuts  of  apple 
seedlings  upon  which  to  set  the  scion.  Longer  than 
that,  in  my  experience,  is  not  a  whit  better ;  and  I 
have  tried  all  lengths,  from  one  inch  to  twelve.  2.  If 
plums  of  the  European  class  are  meant,  then  plant 
Grand  Duke,  Fellenberg  and  Reine  Claude.  But 
there  are  other  classes  of  plums  that  do  well  in  New 
York.  Among  the  Japans,  the  Burbank,  Red  June 


and  Hale  are  very  good.  Of  the  natives,  some  of 
which  are  very  prolific  and  sell  well  because  of  their 
brilliant  red  color,  it  would  be  wise  to  choose 
Whitaker,  American  Eagle,  Milton  and  Ocheeda.  3. 
Yes,  heavy  clay  loam,  if  well  manured  and  tilled,  is 
good  for  plums  and  pears.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Wild  Cherry  Trees  for  Grafting. 

C.  IV.  It.,  lladdonjield,  N.  J. — Last  fall,  I  saw  a  lot  of  wild 
cherry  trees  along  the  woods,  dug  them  up  and  set  a  row  along  a 
back  fence.  They  were  not  the  regular  wild  cherry,  but  a  sort  of 
Red  Heart.  Could  they  be  grafted  with  good  cherries  this  spring 
by  cutting  off  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  what  would 
be  the  best  fruit  to  graft  into  them  ? 

Ans. — The  little  cherry  trees  were,  probably,  of  the 
Mazzard  type.  This  kind  of  stock  is  good  for  graft¬ 
ing  to  almost  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  Duke,  Heart 
or  Bigarreau  types,  such  as  are  usually  called  “sweet” 
cherries.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Currant  Culture  for  Virginia. 

II.  R.  S.,  Bunn  Loring,  Va. — 1.  What  variety  of  red  currant 
would  you  advise  me  to  plant  in  northern  Virginia  ?  There  is 
practically,  none  raised  here.  I  would  like  a  large,  bright  sort. 
2.  How  would  it  do  to  plant  them  in  a  young  apple  orchard  ? 
Would  shade  be  a  benefit  to  the  currants  ?  The  trees  are  24  x  24 
feet  apart. 

Ans  — 1.  Red  Dutch  is,  all  things  considered,  about 
the  best  red  currant  to  grow.  Victoria  is  a  little  later 
in  ripening,  but  the  leaves  are  more  likely  to  with¬ 
stand  the  hot  suns  of  Virginia.  2.  Currants  do  very 
well  among  apple  trees  in  the  orchard  fora  few  years, 
but  the  trees  soon  need  all  the  room,  and  the  currant 
bushes  should  not  have  to  be  dug  out  just  as  they  are 
getting  into  good  bearing  condition.  When  close 
enough  to  the  trees  to  get  any  benefit  from  their 
shade,  the  apple  roots  will  rob  those  of  the  currant. 
Plant  in  good  ground  by  themselves  and  cultivate 
thoroughly,  keeping  a  dust  mulch  over  their  roots, 
and  then  mulch  with  coarse  manure  nearly  under  the 
bushes.  This  would  give  them  the  best  possible 
chance  to  develop  in  the  rather  warm  climate  of 
Virginia.  Currants  love  a  cool,  moist  climate,  h  e  v.  d. 

Plants  for  Shady  Places. 

W.  R.,  Providence ,  R.  I. — We  have  an  angle  of  ground  formed 
by  our  buildings  and  a  border  connected  with  it,  where,  owing  to 
the  shade,  we  cannot  get  anything  to  grow.  The  trees,  outside 
the  pathway,  are  oak  and  chestnut,  quite  large,  and  to  these  is 
the  shade,  in  large  measure,  attributable,  though  no  sun  can 
reach  the  situation  at  all  until  some  time  past  noon,  owing  to 
the  buildings.  The  plot  lies  under  the  windows  of  some  of  our 
most  used  rooms.  The  soil  is  naturally  light  and  sandy,  but  we 
can  make  it  most  anything,  as  it  is  not  a  large  plot.  Seeds  of 
plants  the  catalogues  said  would  grow  in  the  shade,  have  proved 
delusions.  One  puny  elderberry  shrub,  and  a  few  ferns  trans¬ 
planted  from  banks  and  woods,  maintain  a  sickly,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  existence.  What  shall  we  sow  or  plant  there  ? 

Ans. — We  would  suggest  the  following  plants  which, 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  do  not  seem  to  care  whether 
they  grow  in  the  shade  or  in  the  sun :  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Privets,  Actinidia  arguta,  the 
Climbing  hydrangea,  Akebia  quinata,  Yucca  filamen- 
tosa  and  vincas. 

Blackberry  Root-Cuttings. 

0.  P.  II.,  Ridley,  Ont. — What  is  the  best  way  to  propagate  black¬ 
berries  from  root-cuttings  ? 

Ans. — Blackberry  root-cuttings  should  be  made  in 
autumn,  by  digging  up  good,  healthy  roots  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil,  cutting  into  lengths  of  about 
three  inches,  and  mixing  with  damp  sand  ;  then  keep 
in  the  cellar  or  bury  in  a  dry  place  below  frost.  The 
cuttings  should  be  planted  in  wide,  flat  trenches, 
about  two  inches  deep,  when  growth  begins  in  spring. 
By  making  the  trench  a  foot  wide,  the  cuttings  can 
be  placed  three  or  four  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
form  a  wide,  matted  row.  By  making  the  root-cut- 
tings  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  mixing 
with  sand  and  keeping  in  a  warm  place  until  growth 
begins,  or  until  the  ground  is  warm,  most  of  them 
will  grow,  although  not  so  well  as  those  made  in  the 
autumn.  w.  w.  hilborn. 

Fertilizing  Plums;  Uucut  Ensilage. 

C.  0.  U.,  Colorado. — 1.  What  variety  of  plum  is  best  to  top-graft 
a  leader  to  fertilize  the  Marianna  as  suggested  for  Wild  Goose  on 
page  101  ?  2.  Can  I  make  ensilage  of  Alfalfa  and  corn  without  a 

cutter  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  a  native  plum 
that  blooms  as  early  as  the  Marianna  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  native,  but  at  first  was  thought  to  be),  but 
De  Caradeuc  is  of  that  character.  We  have  never 
seen  the  two  growing  together,  and,  therefore,  do  not 
know  of  the  practical  results.  The  Japan  varieties 
bloom  as  early  as  Marianna,  and  we  think  that  they 
will  poll  inize  it.  2.  We  doubt  whether  you  can  make 
good  ensilage  of  uncut  corn  and  Alfalfa.  Who  can 
say? 

Fertilizers  for  a  Peach  Orchard. 

B.  M.  W.,  Quincy,  Pa. — I  wish  to  fertilize  40  acres  of  bearing 
peach  trees.  I  have  arranged  for  kainit  and  S.  C.  rock.  Would 
you  recommend  any  fertilizer  in  preference  to  these  ?  Our  soil  is 
sandy,  with  clay  subsoil.  We  are  at  the  very  foot  of  a  mountain 
range,  and  iron  ore  deposits  abound.  Would  it  be  best  to  broad¬ 
cast  this  mixture  as  early  this  spring  as  possible,  and  so  leave  it 
until  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  I  commence  bar-shear  plow¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  ?  Or  should  I 
wait  and  sow  it  on  immediately  before  plowing,  and  thereby  turn 
it  under?  Or  should  it  be  sown  immediately  after  plowing  and 
be  harrowed  in? 

Ans. — The  peach  orchard  will  need  nitrogen  in 
some  form.  This  is  not  supplied  in  the  kainit  and 


dissolved  rock.  You  can,  probably,  supply  most  of 
the  nitrogen  by  growing,  each  year,  a  crop  of  peas  or 
clover  and  plowing  it  in.  Unless  you  do  this,  you 
would  better  use  muriate  of  potash  and  fine  ground 
bone.  This  will  give  you  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
the  trees.  We  prefer  the  muri  ate  to  the  kainit.  If 
you  use  the  mixture  you  speak  of,  we  would  certainly 
sow  peas  this  spring  or  Crimson  clover  in  the  middle 
of  summer.  We  never  advise  vlowivg  chemicals  into 
the  soil.  We  would  -broadcast  them  after  plowing 
and  harrow  in. 

How  to  Make  and  Use  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

J.  M.,  Rockford,  III. — What  is  the  most  convenient  method  of 
mixing  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the  prevention  of  potato  blight? 
What  are  the  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients,  and  the 
proper  time  to  spray  potatoes  in  order  to  prevent  blight  ? 
Would  the  mixture  be  liable  to  clog  in  an  ordinary  knapsack 
sprayer  with  Vermorel  nozzle  ?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  prevented  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Place  four  pounds  of  fresh,  unslaked  lime  in  a  con¬ 
venient  receptacle,  and  add  at  first  only  a  small  amount 
of  water,  preferably  hot,  and  then,  as  slaking  begins, 
add  cold  water  in  small  amounts  as  needed,  never 
adding  much  at  a  time  nor  ever  allowing  the  lime 
to  become  dry.  When  too  much  water  is  added,  small 
lumps  of  lime  are  likely  to  be  covered  and  re¬ 
main  unslaked.  When  the  lime  is  fully  slaked,  it 
should  be  diluted  with  water  slowly  while  stirring  ; 
four  pounds  of  lime  is  the  quantity  usually  given  in 
the  formula,  but  large  amounts  may  be  properly 
slaked  as  above  directed  and  kept  in  a  barrel  as  a 
“  stock  solution,”  if  it  be  kept  covered  with  water. 
Next  dissolve  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  about 
six  gallons  of  water.  This  must  be  done  in  a  wooden 
or  earthen  dish,  and  can  be  the  most  quickly  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  sulphate  be  suspended  in  a  bag  or  basket 
in  the  top  of  the  water.  The  sulphate  may  be  also 
conveniently  dissolved  in  large  quantities  in  barrels 
and  kept  as  a  “  stock  solution  ”  to  be  drawn  upon  as 
needed.  It  is  advisable  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  in  one  gallon  of  water,  so  that, 
when  one  dips  out  a  gallon  of  the  solution,  he  knows 
that  he  is  getting  one  pound  of  the  sulphate.  To  get 
the  best  results,  these  two  ingredients  should  be  mixed 
together  in  a  certain  way.  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  making  a  barrel  (50  gallons)  of  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  Slake  the  required  four  pounds  of  lime  prop¬ 
erly,  and  pour  it  all  into  the  barrel ;  then  add  water 
until  the  barrel  is  nearly  half  full.  Dip  out  six  gal¬ 
lons  (containing  six  pounds)  of  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion  from  your  “  stock  ”  barrel  into  another  barrel, 
and  dilute  the  six  gallons  with  nearly  half  a  barrel 
of  water.  Now  pour  the  diluted  half  barrel  of  sul¬ 
phate  into  the  half  barrel  of  lime,  and  stir  constantly 
while  adding.  If  stronger  solutions  of  the  lime  and 
sulphate  are  mixed,  a  coarser  grained  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  will  result  which  will,  also,  settle  sooner,  thus 
requiring  more  stirring  and  being  more  liable  to  clog 
the  nozzle  in  spraying. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  made  in  the  manner  described 
above,  can  be  sprayed  from  a  knapsack  sprayer 
through  a  Vermorel  nozzle  with  little  or  no  danger 
of  its  clogging.  When  to  spray  potatoes  to  prevent 
blight  will  depend  upon  whether  they  were  planted 
early  or  late,  and  whether  they  are  attacked  by  the 
early  or  the  late  blight.  The  early  blight  usually 
appears  in  early  potatoes  in  July,  and  continues  to 
work  on  the  vines  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  The 
late  blight  or  potato  rot  usually  does  not  appear  until 
August,  sometimes  not  until  September.  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  as  made  according  to  the  above  directions, 
is  the  best  preventive  of  these  fungous  diseases.  The 
first  application  should  be  made  before  the  disease 
appears  on  the  vines.  For  the  early  blight,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  three  applications  at  intervals  of 
a  week  or  10  days,  beginning  about  July  15,  perhaps 
earlier.  For  the  late  blight,  the  first  application  may 
be  delayed  a  little  later,  perhaps  about  August  1. 
It  will,  also,  take  about  three  or  four  applications  to 
control  the  late  blight.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  to  get  at  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  with  Paris- 
green  before  it  is  usually  necessary  to  spray  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the  blights,  else  the  two  mix¬ 
tures  might  be  combined,  and  “  two  birds  be  killed 
with  one  shot  ”  with  the  spray. 

Sheep  Pasture  ;  Sweet  Corn  for  Soiling. 

C.  A.  G.,  Lyons, N.  Y. — 1.  I  want  some  sheep  pasture  as  early  as 
I  can  get  it.  Where  can  I  get  the  seed,  and  what  kind  is  best  ? 
When,  and  how  much  seed  shall  I  sow  to  the  acre  ?  2.  I  wish  to 
grow  an  acre  of  sweet  or  field  corn  for  soiling  milch  cows.  I  want 
it  as  early  as  I  can  get  it,  and  want  it  to  last  until  my  general 
field  corn  is  matured.  What  varieties  shall  I  plant,  and  at  what 
intervals,  for  five  cows  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  early  sheep  pasture,  three  bushels  of 
rye  per  acre  might  be  sown  on  freshly-plowed  land. 
After  it  is  harrowed  or  drilled  in,  four  pounds  of 
Timothy,  two  pounds  of  Alsike  and  two  pounds  of 
Medium  clover  per  acre  might  be  sown.  Unless  the 
land  is  clayey,  roll  after  the  seeds  are  sown.  Sow 
the  rye  and  seeds  as  early  as  possible.  The  rye  will 
furnish  some  pasture,  though  not  of  the  best  kind. 
It  should  not  be  pastured  too  closely,  neither  should 
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it  be  allowed  to  head  out.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory 
way  of  trying  to  seed  down  a  piece  of  land,  but  since 
the  pasture  is  demanded  immediately,  there  appears 
to  be  no  other  way  but  to  use  some  hardy,  quick¬ 
growing  plant,  and  then  make  an  effort  to  replace 
the  rye  with  grasses  and  clover  later  in  the  fall.  If 
the  sheep  could  be  taken  off  of  the  field  about  the 
middle  of  September,  it  would  be  well  to  scarify  the 
surface  with  a  fine-tooth  harrow  and  sow  some  more 
grass  seed  (Red-top  and  Orchard  grass,  one  or  both)  if 
the  pasture  is  to  be  permanent.  Finally  roll  the 
land,  and  do  not  return  the  sheep  to  the  field  after 
the  fall  sowing  of  seeds.  2.  Plant  about  one-half  acre 
to  Early  Minnesota  corn,  and  the  other  half  to  Stow- 
ell’s  Evergreen.  In  your  locality,  these  should  be 
planted  by  May  1,  if  the  soil  is  warm  and  rich. 
Cover  the  seeds  very  lightly  in  order  to  prevent  their 

rotting.  I.  P.  R- 

Fertilizers  for  a  Garden. 

A.  Q.,  Detroit,  Mich.— I  have  just  taken  a  garden  of  four  acres. 
I  cannot  make  arrangements  for  stable  manure  for  this  season. 
What  chemical  fertilizer  will  take  the  place  of  stable  manure  ?  I 
want  to  grow  onions  from  seed,  peas,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  etc. 

Ans. — We  would  use  one  of  the  standard  brands  of 
fertilizers  designed  for  vegetables  and  containing,  at 
least,  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  seven  of  potash.  Work  the  soil  as  fine  as 
possible.  Broadcast  half  the  fertilizer  and  use  the 
rest  in  hill  or  drill  well  worked  into  the  soil. 

Fertilizer  for  Timothy  Meadow. 

O.  M.  T.,  Hanover  Neck,  N. ,/. — What  Is  the  cheapest  fertilizer 
for  newly-sown  Timothy  ? 

Ans. — If  we  owned  a  Timothy  meadow  and  knew 
that  the  land  was  naturally  strong,  we  would  apply 
250  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda.  If  we  thought 
it  needed  a  complete  fertilizer,  we  would  use  one  of 
the  standard  grass-and-grain  mixtures,  or  make  a 
home  mixture  of  one  part  muriate  of  potash,  three 
parts  fine  ground  bone,  and  one  part  nitrate  of  soda. 
Of  this,  we  would  use,  at  least,  400  pounds  per  acre. 
This  is  as  simple  a  mixture  as  you  can  make. 

Wheat  Smut,  Coal  Ashes.  Manure. 

C.M.,  Chalfont,  Pa.— 1.  Would  wheat  cleanings  such  as  comes 
from  the  smut  machine  in  a  grist  mill,  add  any  manurial  value 
to  hen  manure  ?  2.  In  the  fine  coal  ashes  from  a  mill  boiler,  are 
there  enough  fertilizing  properties  to  pay  for  spreading  them  on 
the  land  ?  3.  Will  cow  manure  with  the  liquids  absorbed  with 
chaff  and  smut,  make  a  good  compost  for  corn  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  fertilizers  ? 

Ans. — 1.  While  the  wheat  cleanings  (smut)  would 
doubtless  contain  all  of  the  fertilizer  constituents,  it 


would  be  a  very  dangerous  substance  to  add  to  soils, 
because  of  the  distribution  of  the  smut  germs.  We 
should  not  recommend  its  use,  therefore,  preferring 
that  all  material  of  this  character  be  burned.  2. 
There  is  little  or  no  fertilizing  value  in  coal  ashes. 
Sometimes  they  are  used  to  advantage  on  very  loose 
soils  or  stiff  and  compact  clay,  for  their  mechanical 
effect.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  not  worth 
using.  3.  As  before  stated,  we  would  not  use  the 
smut  under  any  circumstances.  You  will  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  returns  from  the  cow  manure  by  using  with  every 
ton  of  it  30  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  50  pounds 
of  dissolved  rock. 

Oats  and  Peas,  Butternut  Trees. 

F.  W.  If.,  Savannah,  N.  Y.—l.  In  sowing  oats  to  mow  for  hay, 
would  it  be  better  to  sow  part  peas?  If  so,  how  much  of  each  to 
the  acre  ?  What  kind  of  peas  are  the  best  for  this  State  ?  2.  What 
kind  of  care  do  butternut  trees  require  ?  I  have  some,  but  they 
do  not  bear.  Some  say  that  they  should  not  be  plowed  around. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  it  is  an  advantage  to  sow  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  Sow  about  one  bushel  of  Canada  field  peas 
per  acre,  about  two  inches  deep,  then  about  1%  bushel 
of  oats  per  acre  sown  in  the  usual  way.  The  peas 
must  be  sown  deeper  than  the  oats.  2.  From  what 
F.  W.  H.  says,  I  would  infer  that  his  butternut  trees 
are  in  a  plowed  field.  If  they  are  large  trees  and 
plenty  old  enough  to  bear,  the  cause  is  probably  the 
insufficient  pollination  of  the  pistillate  flowers.  In 
such  case,  the  planting  of  other  trees  of  the  same 
species  (butternut),  near  them  might  prove  effective. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  pollen  near  enough  to  be 
wafted  by  the  winds  or  carried  by  bees  to  those  defi¬ 
cient  in  it,  if  they  bear.  Plowing  about  the  trees 
does  not  injure  them.  If  they  are  young,  be  patient. 

Buckwheat  Bran,  Hulls  and  Soot. 

J.  F.  N.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.— 1.  Is  it  profitable  for  a  dalrymau  to 
buy  old-process  buckwheat  brau  (hulls  and  middlings  together)? 
It  contains  1,200  pounds  middlings  and  800  pounds  hulls  per  ton, 
and  the  price  Is  $8  per  ton;  wheat  bran  is  worth  112  per  ton,  and 
oil  meal,  $21.  2.  What  Is  the  value  of  buckwheat  hulls  per  ton  as 
a  fertilizer  ?  3.  What  is  the  value  of  coal  soot  per  ton,  such  as 
accumulates  in  manufacturing  gas  from  soft  coal  ?  Has  it  any 
value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  is  it  worth  hauling  five  miles  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  take  the  buckwheat  bran  at  $8 
in  preference  to  the  wheat  bran  at  $13,  if  we  were 
feeding  ensilage  or  other  laxative  food.  If  on  dry 
feed,  we  would  mix  one  part  wheat  bran  with  two 
parts  buckwheat  bran.  2.  Buckwheat  hulls  contain, 
in  one  ton,  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  11  of  potash, 
and  two  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  They  are  worth 
less  than  stable  manure,  ton  for  ton.  3.  A  ton  of 
ordinary  soot  will  contain  about  eight  pounds  of  ni¬ 


trogen,  12  of  potash  and  20  of  phosphoric  acid.  At 
average  prices  paid  for  fertilizers,  this  would  be 
worth  $2.50.  It  would  have  a  slight  value  beyond  the 
actual  plant  food  by  darkening  the  color  of  light 
soils,  but  is  hardly  worth  hauling  five  miles. 

Best  Trees  for  Windbreaks. 

T.  M.,  South  Haven,  Mich. — 1.  What  variety  of  locust  would  be 
best  to  plaut  for  a  windbreak  along  peach  orchards?  2.  Could 
you  name  any  other  variety  of  tree  of  quick  growth,  and  cheap, 
which  would  be  more  suitable  for  that  purpose? 

Ans  — 1.  The  Honey  locust  is  the  best  for  hedges 
and  windbreaks.  2.  Not  speaking  from  experience, 
but  merely  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  we  would  choose 
for  a  deciduous  windbreak,  the  hardy  Catalpa.  There 
are  few  trees  of  more  rapid  growth. 

A  Grain  and  a  Grass  Crop. 

P.  E.  L.,  Jackson,  Mich.— I  have  a  six-acre  field,  high  ground, 
loamy  soil,  cleared  not  long  ago.  It  was  in  corn.  I  wish  to  sow 
to  oats,  and  a  small  portion  to  barley  and  spring  wheat,  for 
chicken  feed.  Then  I  wish  to  seed  to  grass,  for  hay,  for  my  horses. 
Shall  I  seed  it  to  grass  in  spring,  with  the  other  grains,  or  wait 
until  September,  and  seed  to  grass  alone  ?  Would  you  advise  me 
to  sow  Timothy,  or  a  special  grass  mixture  ?  I  wish  to  take  only 
one  or  two  hay  crops,  and  follow  with  some  other  crop. 

Ans. — Our  own  plan  would  be  to  sow  the  grain 
alone  this  spring,  and  harvest  in  the  usual  manner. 
Then  work  up  the  soil  thoroughly,  and  sow  Timothy 
alone  early  in  September.  Last  fall,  we  printed  a  full 
account  of  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark’s  method  of  growing 
hay.  Read  the  articles  again  if  you  have  them. 

Grass  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

F.  S.  M.,  Strasburg,  Pa.— What  is  the  best  grass  seed  to  sow 
to  procure  a  permanent  pasture?  I  plowed  the  ground  last 
fall.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  a  hillside  facing  north  along  the 
banks  of  a  large  creek. 

Ans. — Harrow  the  land  as  early  as  possible.  If  the 
soil  is  inclined  to  be  cloddy,  use  some  such  implement 
as  the  Acme  harrow,  and  thoroughly  prepare  the  seed 
bed.  This  is  of  special  importance  when  preparing 
land  for  permanent  pasture,  and  cannot  be  too  weU 
done.  If  the  soil  has  been  made  hard  and  compact 
by  the  winter  rains,  it  may  be  necessary  to  loosen  it 
with  a  gang  plow  or  by  means  of  a  cultivator.  After 
a  fine  seed  bed  has  been  made,  sow  per  acre  six  quarts 
of  Timothy,  two  quarts  of  Red  clover,  one  quart  of 
Alsike  clover.  In  addition  to  the  above,  sow  sepa¬ 
rately  six  quarts  of  Orchard  grass  seed  and  a  like 
amount  of  Red-top.  Cover  the  seed  lightly  with  an 
implement  similar  to  a  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  or 
some  other  form  of  spike-tooth  harrow,  or  with  a 
Breed’s  weeder.  If  the  soil  be  dry  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  use  the  roller.  L.  A.  c. 
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The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


DEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 


JOS 


75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 
plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 

BLACK.  SON  &,  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


GENERALLY 
BRING  GOOD 
RESULTS 


GETTING 
STARTED 
RIGHT 

And  all  Nursery  Stock,  dug,  shipped,  and,  perhaps,  planted  the  same  day.  Those  are 

favorableconditlonstostartwith.Theri.sk  of  loss  is  slight,  in  fact  if  you  do  your  work 

well,  the  risk  is  entirely  removed.  Our  stock  is  first-class.  Prices  low.  Special  discount  for  early 
orders.  Our  Fruit  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it.  T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


“BUSINESS  CHERRIES” 


That's  what,  you  want  for  profit  and  for  quick, 
returns.  Why  plant  novelties  and  doubtful 
sorts,  when  you  can  get  "  Business"  varieties 
like  LARGE  MONTMORENCY.  ENGLISH1 
MORELLO.  EARLY  RICHMOND.  WINDSOR,  BLACK  TARTARIAN,  and  Other 
leading  varieties,  largest  and  finest  two-year  old  trees,  5  to  7  feet  and  7  to  8  feet, 
at  $9  and  $10  per  100?  Also  as  a  special  offer  on  sour  varieties:  Medium  size,  in  50  or 
100  lots,  at  $7.50  per  100;  second  size,  at  $6  per  100  (customers  please  change  price 
page  9).  Bargains  in  Cherries  and  Dwarf  Pears,  $4.50  and  $5  per  100;  Plums  and 
Standard  Pears,  $6  to  $7  per  100.  Oher  prices  in  proportion.  All  fresli-dim. 

Better  stock  never  grew  Don’t  be  talked  into  paying  higher  prices.  Rogers' Bar- _ _ 

gains  and  Easy  Terms  are  helping  many  a  farmer  in  these  hard  times.  Our  catalogue  is  free  and  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  All  stock  healthy  and  clean.  Certificates  furnished.  Romsits  NiutsuiuES,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


ROGERS  TREES 


n  AllE 


BUSINESS  TREES 


CAMPBELLS  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

CRAPE 


Best  and  most  valuable.  Highestcommendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vigorous, 
very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need  not  be 
swallowed.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  of  j 
Grape  Vines  In  the  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 

Currant.  Catalogue  free.  GEO.  8.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 

MNK 


TREES 


Well  Bred  are  Constitutionally  Strong.  Such  fruit  trees 
we  grow  by  carefully  guarded  parentage.  Men  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  buy  stock  of  this  character  in  preference  to  “  job  lots  ”  and  “  bar¬ 
gain  lots.”  An  old  customer  writes :  “I  once  tried  the  job  stock,  because 
cheap;  I  found  It  dear.  I  now  let  the  other  fellow  buy  it.”  We  covenant 
to  save  you  disappointment  If  you  will  plant  stock  of  a  sturdy  charac- 
ter,  started  primarily,  with  a  view  to  long  life  and  fruitfulness.  Our  80- 
page  catalogue  is  not  flashy  or  full  of  promises,  but  we  think  you  need  It  for  its  practical  value. 

WILEY  &  CO..  Cayuga  Nurseries  Cayuga,  N  Y. 


TREES 


At  ROCK  BOTTOM  prices.  Have  you  seen  our  NEW 
Catalogue  ?  No  ?  Then  write  us  at  once.  IT’S  FREE. 
In  the  28  years  we  have  grown  Nursery  Stock,  we  have 
never  offered  such  GOOD  TREES,  at  such  LOW 
PRICES.  We  KNOW  our  stock  is  RELIABLE,  for  WE 
GROW  it  ourselves. 

A  MT\  r>T  A  TVTTO  5  Established  1869.  150  acre*.  Address 

AND  PLANTS  £  The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  P0°i7,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


come  from  the  best  trees. 
The  best  trees  are  grown 
in  the  far  North.  The 
very  best  trees  come 
from  our  great  Minne¬ 
sota  Nurseries — abso¬ 
lutely  the  best  and  hard¬ 
iest  that  money  will  buy. 

We  sell  millions  of 
trees  and  plants  every 
year.  This  season  we 
want  to  sell  more  than 
ever.  Nobody  at  any  price  can  sell  you 
as  good  trees  as  we  can  at  a  low  price. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  our  trees 
and  plants  grow.  And  they  bear  fruit. 

All  we  ask  is  your  name  and  address, 
so  we  can  send  you  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information  free.  Tell  us  where  you 
live,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  our  trees. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  15.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


Trees  True  io  Name. 

Jacob  Denney,  of  Washington  County,  Indiana, 
writes:  “I  have  bought  from  several  nurseries, 
and  I  never  got  any  true  to  name.  I  saw  Geo. 
Peugh’s  orchard  last  fail,  and  found  them  alt 
right,.  He  said  he  got  his  trees  from  you.” 
“BUSINESS  BUYERS”  want  trees  true  to  name 
above  anything  else.  They  want  them  of  varieties 
adapted  to  their  soil  and  markets ;  healthy,  well- 
grown,  and  at  “  hard  times  prices.”  We  grow 
the  fruits  as  well  as  the  trees,  and  can  tell  you 
what  it  will  pay  to  plant.  If  you  send  your  order 
to-day,  you’ll  get  p;  lees  that  will  astonish  you. 

CHAS  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


SPear  Trees  8c 

Grape  Vine*  each  and  up,  us  to  size  and 
number  taken.  Full  line  of  Keneral  Nursery  Stock. 
Best  ref’n's.  furnished.  I.K!VIS  ItOKSCII,  Kredonlo,  N.  Y. 


1,000  Peach  Trees 


One  year  from 
bud,  2  to  3  feet- 
mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  for  $20;  or  500  for  $11.50. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  prooortional 
priees.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

Peach  Trees,  $2  l'oo 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants,  cheap  List  Free. 
Reliance  Nursery  Co..  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Nut  Rook 


200  pages.  Illustrated,  telling 
how  to  Graft,  Grow.  Market 
and  Cook  Them.  Postpaid 


for  $1,  by  JOHN  R.  PARRY.  Parry.  N.  J. 


TREES 

mentioning  this  paper. 


GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

During  the  month  of  March  we  have  decided  to  give  away  50  <K)0 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  and  for  every  one  ordered  at  our  low 
catalogue  price,  wo  will  give  one  free,  exactly  as  good  to  those 
Small  or  large  orders  all  doubled.  Stock  guaranteed  good,  Catalogues  free. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Free 


Fruit  Growers’ Neeft 

BB9K1  is  our  special  study— supplying  them,  our  sole  business.  Have  you  need  of 
small  fruits,  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  vines,  roses?  Our  stock! 
the  largest  and  fullest  in  the  United  States  ;  our  prices  the  lowest.  All  of  the  best  old 
varieties,  the  choicest  of  the  new  kinds— many  sorts  exclusively  ours.  Great  reduction 
on  largo  lots— estimates  furnished  upon  application. 

Send  for  complete  Illustrated  catalogue  and  learn  how  you  may  save  50  per  cent. 

Fruit  crates  and  baskets.  REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 

BLACKBERRY! 
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DWARF  PARADISE  APPLES. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
keeping  Paradise-stock  apples  before 
its  readers  for  upwards  of  20  years 
— with  just  what  effect  we  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  we  may  assume  that,  because 
we  do  not,  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
Our  advocacy  of  these  dwarfs  for  garden 
culture  has  not  had  much  effect,  or  that, 
having  been  tried,  they  have  been  found 
wanting.  Just  the  same,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  commend  them  for  the  garden 
or  for  small  home  orchards.  As  com¬ 
bining  the  ornamental  and  the  useful, 
we  prefer  the  Paradise  dwarfs  to  any  of 
the  dwarf  pears.  The  trees  do  not  grow 
so  large  and,  in  our  experience,  they 
bear  earlier.  The  blossoms  of  the  little 
apple  trees  are  just  as  pretty  as  are 
those  of  many  shrubs  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  blossoms  alone  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  single  thorns,  Exochorda 
grandiflora,  the  dogwoods,  Spindle  trees 
(Euonymus),  Mock  oranges  (Philadel- 
phus),  Mountain  ash,  the  dwarf  horse 
chestnuts  and  lots  of  others.  Paradise 
dwarf  apples  may,  by  proper  pruning 
be  restrained  to  the  height  of  lilacs,  the 
taller  spirmas,  barberries  or  other  hardy 
shrubs  of  intermediate  height.  In  from 
two  to  four  years,  they  begin  to  bear, 
and  they  often  bear  so  heavily  as  to  re¬ 
quire  staking,  the  same  as  do  plum  trees 
or  Angouidme  dwarf  pears.  There  are 
some  varieties  of  apples  that,  on  Para 
dise  stock,  grow  larger  and  are  highe 
colored  than  as  standards.  Among  them 
we  may  mention  Alexander,  Porter,  Reci 
Astrachan,  Benoni,  Wagener,  Northern 
Spy.  We  do  not  and  have  not  advised 
our  friends  to  go  into  Paradise  apples  on 
a  large  scale,  but  we  confidently  recom 
mend  them  to  try  a  few  trees  in  their 
gardens  instead  of  the  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  we  have  mentioned  which, 
bearing  no  edible  fruit,  are  prettier 
neither  in  foliage,  habit  nor  flower. 
That  our  readers  may  be  well  informed 
as  to  the  value  of  these  dwarfs,  we  sent 
the  following  questions  to  many  of  the 
best  pomologists  in  the  country,  and 
their  replies  follow  : 

1.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  apples 
on  Paradise  stock  ?  2.  When  do  they  begin  to 
bear?  3.  How  tall  do  they  grow  ?  4.  How  long 

do  they  live  ?  5.  How  should  we  prune  them  ?  6. 
How  many  apples  do  they  bear  to  a  tree  ?  7. 
Why  not  plant  them  between  the  standards  of  a 
new  orchard,  to  be  removed  when  the  standards 
come  into  bearing? 

Ex-United  States  Pomologist,  H.  E 
Van  Deman,  replies  : 

1.  I  have  done  very  little  with  dwarf  apple 
trees,  but  have  grown  a  few  for  fun  more  than 
for  profit.  They  will  grow  all  right  and  bear,  too, 
but  they  are  small  and  toy-like.  The  fruit  is  as 
large  as  the  same  varieties  on  standard  trees. 
I  knew  one  neighbor  in  Kansas  who  had  nearly 
an  acre  in  dwarf  apples  set  close  like  dwarf 
pears,  and  they  bore  fairly  well;  but  he  never 
considered  them  so  profitable  as  his  standard 
trees.  May  be  it  was  more  of  a  notion  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  but,  somehow,  he  did  not  think  his 
dwarf  apple  orchard  profitable.  2.  They  begin 
to  bear  almost  as  soon  as  set,  and  rarely  later 
than  at  three  years  old  from  the  bud.  3.  Ten  feet 
is  about  as  high  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  and  they 
were  in  very  good  soil.  4.  They  have  lived  and 
remained  healthy  for  20  years,  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  5.  Dwarf  apple  trees  should  be 
pruned  to  have  very  low  heads,  the  trunks  almost 
nothing,  not  over  a  foot  or  two  high.  Then  head 
back  all  tall  or  straggling  shoots,  and  thin  out 
water  sprouts  that  appear.  6.  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  fruit  they  will  bear.  7.  I  would  not  plant 
them  between  standard  trees  that  are  finally  to 
crowd  them  out  because,  first,  they  will  cost 
more  than  common  trees;  second,  they  will  not 
bear  much  sooner,  or  any  more  per  acre  than  such 
early-bearing  kinds  as  Wagener  and  Missouri. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  replies : 

In  all  parts  of  Iowa,  the  hardiest  varieties  are 
liable  to  be  root-killed  when  on  Paradise  roots. 
In  central  and  northern  Iowa,  this  root  will  not 
endure  an  ordinary  winter.  The  best  stock  for 
dwarf  apple  trees  in  the  prairie  States  is  what  is 
known  as  Pyrus  Toringo.  Indeed,  we  have  good 
authority  for  the  belief  that  the  latter  is  the  east 
European  type  from  which  have  sprung  the  many 
variations  of  the  Paradise  stocks  found  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  We  find  our  seedlings  of  Pyrus 
Toringo  exceedingly  variable.  We  could  select, 
t,  100  very  distinct  varieties  from  a  single 


row ;  but  all  are  as  low  and  bushy  in  habit  as 
the  different  Paradise  strains.  We  find  this  stock 
as  hardy,  apparently,  as  our  native  crab  apple. 
My  belief  is  that,  budded  on  this  stock,  some  of 
our  tardy  varieties  would  be  hastened  in  their 
period  of  bearing  paying  crops. 

( Continued  on  neat  page). 


Almost  Blind 

Was  my  little  girl,  owing  to  scrofula  trouble. 
She  was  treated  by  physicians  and  sent  to  a 
hospital  without  being  cured.  We  resorted  to 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  in  a  week  we  could  see 
a  change.  We  continued  giving  her  this  medi¬ 
cine,  and  to-day  her  eyes  are  perfectly  well.— B. 
C.  Allen,  221  West  61st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1,  six  for  $5. 


Hnrtrl’c  (Dillc  are  prompt,  efficient  and 
IIUUU  *  I'll!*  easy  in  effect.  25  cents. 


Columbus 

Downing 

Industry 


Cherry 
Fay’s  Prolific 
Victoria 
White  Grape 

TWO  YEARS ,  FIRST-CLASS 

GOOOOOOO 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

ELLWAN6ER&  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


President  Wilder  Currant 

has  no  equal;  and  the  best  late  Cherry  for  market  is 
the  DIKEMAN.  For  description  and  prices  address 
S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

00  n  n  n  11  ay  ancl  Victoria  Currant,  and  50,000 
/II  IJ  II II  Outhbert  and  Marlboro  Red  Raspberry 
Plants.  Gilt-edge  stock,  and  bottom 


'I 

prices. 


W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood,  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES 

■  !■§  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Lowest  rales.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  Old  and  New  Varieties. 
Warranted  extra  strong.  None  Cheaper.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

KLGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Na  J—  For  description,  record,  price. 
DU  IT  S  illli  I  etc  .of  this  new  promising  early 
potato.  Address  R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversville.  N.  Y. 


Ekl  _  O  Splendid  Stock. 

barman  imo-  of  omy 51.25 pbbi. 

GEO.  K.  H1GB1E  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  V 


THE  GREAT  DIVIDE  POTATO. 

An  immense  yielder  of  the  finest  quality,  50c.  a  bush. 
Address  CU1UER  SPANGLER,  Marietta,  Pa. 


ARM  AM  No.  3 

SEED  POTATOES 


.00 

per  bbl 


All  bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  free.  Geo.  A  Bonuell,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


4f  X ME  BEST 

Seed  Potatoes 


fri  /  C  M  IGA  H  , 

yVOMD£R. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

are  grown  on  Michigan 
New  Muck  Lands,  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

SEEDSMAN, 

DECATUR,  MICH., 

Largest  Grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America. 
Write  him  to-day  for  his  handsome  illustrated 
catalogue,  free,  describing  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties  of 

Potatoes, Oats, Corn  and  Garden  Seeds 


Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  in  coin 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 


SEED  POTATOES. 
Carman  No.  3,  Burr's 
No  1  Early,  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Irish  Cobbler,  and 
30  other  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Gold  Coin  Vinelees 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Mort¬ 
gage  Lifter  Oats.  Seed 
Corn  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Prices  to  suit  farmers 
who  are  not  fat-pursed 
111  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE, 
Box  C, Greenville.  Ohio 


TME  CARMANS. 

Nos.  1  &  3  (Thorburn  Stoch.) 

We  want  orders.  Do  you  want  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  ?  We  quote  prices  to  suit  the  times,  One  Tuber, 
Great,  early  Thoroughbred  with  each  Bbl.  No.  3  at 
$1.50,  No.  1  at  $1.25.  References  given.  FRASER 
BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  3,  $2  per  barrel;  Carman  No.  1,  Sir 
William.  Great  Divide.  World's  Fair,  Maggie  Murphy, 
Green  Mountain.  $1.75;  Rutland  Rose,  American 
Wonder,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  $1.50;  Monroe 
County  Prize,  $1.25.  Terms,  Cash,  f.  o.  b. 

J.  H.  AKBOGAST,  Coral,  Montcalm  Co.,  Mich. 
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TRIED 

Seeds 


from  true  stock.  Every  best  and  most  profitable  j 
sort;  grown,  selected,  and  tested  by  a  market' 
gardener  who  knows  the  markets  and  market , 
gardeners'  needs.  If  you  plant  much  or  little] 
—any  crop— plant 

Arlington 
TESTED  Seeds 

You'll  learn  all  about 
them,  and  much  be¬ 
sides  of  value  to  gard¬ 
eners,  in  Kawson's 
1897  Seed  Book- 
fine  half-tone  illus¬ 
trations,  mailed  free. 

W.W.Rawson&Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Speeds 

|1897  Catalogue 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


Wow  Yorki 

14  Barclay  St. 


CHICAGrOi 

84  and  86  Randolph  St. 


FARM 


r*TSalzor’n  Seedsgrow  and  produce!; 

John  Breider,  Mishfcott,  Wis.,  astonished 
'  the  world  growing  173  bu.  of  Salzer’s  Sil  ver 
King  Barley  per  acre.  Don’t  yon  believo 
it?  Just  write  him.  In  order  to  gain,  in 
1897,  100,000  new  customers,  we  send  on  trial 
10  DOLLARS’  WORTH  FOR  10c. 
12  pkgs.  of  new  and  rare  farm  seeds,  includ¬ 
ing  above  Barley,  Toosinte,  Giant  Spurry, 
Sand  Vetch,  “40c.  Wheat,”  etc.,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start,  including  onr 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for 
10  cents.  Catalog  alone,  6c.  postage. 

Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
potatoes ($1.50 alibi)  in  the  world^ 

35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $1.00 


FR  E 

if  you  send  3 
jm  correct  names 
,  ™  and  addresses 

of  gardeners  or  those  intending  to  buy  seeds,  we  will 
mail  FREE  OUR  NEW  1897  Seed  and  Gardeners’ Guide; 
tells  how  to  MAKE  MONEY  on  u  small  piece  of  land. 
$1.00  worth  of  Seeds  for  25  Cents.  26  years  experience. 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  box  912,  Freeport,  Ill, 


nilinil  CCC  n~SoUTHPOKT  Globb  seed  only 
UIVIUN  dECU  HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 
SEED  DRILLS,  Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrow, 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co..  Southport,  Ct. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Carman  No.  3,  $1.76  per  bbl.; 
Carman  No.  1.  American  Wonder.  Great  Divide, 
Freeman.  $1  50  per  bbl.;  Rural  New  Torker  No  2,  $1.35 
per  bbl..  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Reference:  The 
Bank  of  Holland  Patent.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fair- 
view  Farm,  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL£?*  1“  P*  P% 

Grass.CloverorTimothy  »■  ■■  I  ■ 

We  clean  them  by  special Lb-  wmm 
methods  &  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds — over- run  the  farm 
—exhaust  It — &  reduce  quantity  &  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean.W rite  today  for  free  booklet,  Seed  Sense 

The  WH1TNEY-N0YES  SEED  C0.B^V5L°" 


Phnirp  varieties,  In  bushel 

LliUibC  OLCU  rUUHUCd  or  car  lots;  four  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  and  oats  that  make  large  yields,  a 
present  for  every  U.  N.-Y.  reader.  Prices  low;  cata¬ 
logue  free.  C.  C.  BRAWLEY,  New  Madison,  O. 


f  rimCATl  Plfivpr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
VlllIIoUll  vlUtCI  c011i.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg..  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Seed  Potatoes  c"Zn0o;1: 

$1  50;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Great  Divide,  $1  25  per 
barrel.  Four  choice  Improved  Large  Yorkshire 
Boar  Pigs.  LATIMER  BROS..  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


PaI J  t APC — Caiman  No.  3,  bbl.,  $1.50;  peck,  30c.;  three 
I  UldLULo  pounds,  by  mail.  50c.;  small,  $1.  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  $1.25  bbl.  J.  V.  Woodruff.  South  Haven,  Mich. 


p -  ^  J  n«.l*.l^*«.-Carman  No.  3,  Banner 

56GU  rOTalOeS  and  Onward,  $175  bbl; 

Carman  No.  1.  New  Ideal,  Early  Norther,  $1.50  bbl. ; 
Early  Thoroughbred,  $1  bbl.  List  Free.  20  varieties. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN.  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


Carman  No-  3  &“i,p$L»?er 

bbl.  Selected  stock.  Price-List  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
etc.,  free.  R.  N.  ROBINSON,  Sidney.  Ohio. 


Garden  Seeds  SEED  POTATOES 

High-class  stock. — Carman  No  3,  $1.75 3-hu.  bbl.;  Car¬ 
man  No  1,  Great  Divide,  Sir  William  and  30  other 
new  early  white  varieties,  $1.25  to  $1  50  bbl.  Lincoln 
and  Amer  ican  Banner  Oats,  35  cents  10-bushel  lots. 
Russian  Barley.  Japanese  and  Silver  Hull  Buck¬ 
wheat,  special  prices.  Free  Collections  of  Garden 
Seeds  with  every  order  for  potatoes  and  farm  seeds. 
ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO..  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  so,  send  for  sample  of  BATTLES  CUBAN  GIANT 
ENSILAGE  CORN.  Produces  more  fodder  and  solid 
corn  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety.  Early, 
SWEET  and  nutritious.  Seed  grown  in  the  North. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  it,  and  contains  reports 
from  leading  dairymen.  Write  to-day. 

FRANK  U.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1  am  the  originator  of 
this  improved  strain  of 
the  Vineless  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  and  I  will  send  free 
a  full  history  of  it  and 
how  It  was  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection  and  how  to  grow  them  successfully  or  for  10c. 
stamps  1  will  include  a  sample  potato  and  the  stamps 
may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order. 

WILLIAM  T.  SIMPSON,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes  three-bushel  bbl. 

Cash  with  order.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N  J. 


Carman  No.  3. 

Clean,  choice  seed,  $1.65  per  barrel,  to  close  out 
stock.  Order  at  once. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FODDER  or 
FERTILIZER 


Nothing  better  for  either  than  Crimson  Clover,  i 
But  be  sure  to  sow  good  seed.  We’ve  the  best— \ 
its  quality  is  famous.  Write  for  prices. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  aud  finest 
stock  of  choicest  fruits — all  sorts— nuts 
and  nursery  specialties,  mailed  zkes.  — 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  l.KS 


0 rrn  DHTATHCQ  CARMAN  No.  3,  EARLY  THOROUGHBRED, 

•JLLU  iLilAI  UlU  and  fifty  more  of  the  new  and  best  varieties.  Pure  choice  stc 

■  ■  *  ■  frnm  the  irrnwpr  Wrlt.ft  «t.  nnf*A  for  niir  frPP  fiat/ilocilfi. 


No.  1,  $1.25  per  barrel. 


from  the  grower.  Write 
Get  our  prices  before  purchasing. 


Great 
Divide, 

stock,  direct 

at  onee  for  our  free  catalogue.  CARMAN 
M.  F.  WEBSTER  &  CO.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 
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RURALISMS—  Continued. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (Madison),  has  this  to  say  : 
r  In  the  spring  of  1890,  I  planted  100  young  plants 
frooted  layers),  of  the  Paradise  apple.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  I  top-worked  several  of  them  with 
different  varieties  of  the  common  apple.  In  the 
spring  of  1892,  the  trees  were  all  transplanted, 
and  were  replanted  in  nursery  rows,  where  they 
have  since  remained.  The  trees  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  stocks  are  now  from  four  to  six  feet 
high.  A  few  of  them  bloomed  In  the  spring  of 
1895,  and  during  the  past  season,  several  of  them 
bore  a  nice  crop  of  very  tine  apples.  I  cannot 
say  how  many  apple3  they  are  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  to  the  tree,  as  my  trees  are  planted  too 
closely  for  the  best  results;  neither  can  I  give 
counsel  from  my  own  experience  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  pruning  apples  grafted  on  the  Para¬ 
dise  stock.  The  trees  seem  to  be  entirely  hardy 
here,  and  the  stocks  seem  to  be  entirely  hardy.  I 
have  several  trees  of  the  Paradise  apple  that  I 
have  not  grafted,  and  they  have  shown  no  indi¬ 
cations  of  winterkilling.  It  seems  to  me  that 
apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  might  be  profitably 
planted  between  the  rows  of  standard  trees  in 
the  orchard,  to  be  removed  when  the  standards 
require  all  the  room.  I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  result  of  my  little  experiment,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  plant  more  extensively  of  them. 

Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon  of  South  Haven, 
Mich.,  writes  as  follows  : 

1.  Apples  on  Paradise  stocks  must  be  planted 
with  the  point  of  union  at  the  surface ,  certainly 
not  below,  if  we  would  avoid  rooting  from  the 
scion.  All  sprouts  from  the  stock  must  be  per¬ 
sistently  kept  off.  Nothing  short  of  a  very  rich 
soil,  clean,  high  cultivation,  and  the  best  care, 
generally,  will  suffice  to  render  them  at  all  satis¬ 
factory,  and  then  chiefly  as  playthings  or  the 
means  of  rapidly  testing  varieties.  2.  From  the 
third  to  the  fourth  year  after  grafting.  3.  From 
five  or  six,  to  eight  or  ten  feet;  dependent, 
largely,  upon  the  natural  habit  of  the  variety.  4. 
This  will  depend  largely  upon  environments; 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  long  lived.  5.  They 
should  be  branched  as  low  as  possible.  The 
methods  should  be  those  usually  .applied  to  stand¬ 
ards,  and  dependent  largely  upon  the  natural 
habit  of  the  variety.  (5.  This  would  depend  upon 
the  age  and  size  of  the  trees,  also  upon  the  size 
of  the  fruits.  From  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  large 
specimens,  or  their  equivalent  of  smaller  ones, 
should  be  a  satisfactory  yield  per  year  in  aver¬ 
age  cases.  7.  With  intensive  cultivation,  this 
might  be  rendered  interesting,  but,  to  my  appre¬ 
hension,  there  would  be  scarcely  a  chance  for 
profit  in  a  commercial  sense. 

S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  replies: 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  utility  of  apples  upon  Para¬ 
dise  stock,  as  I  have  had  but  slight  experience 
with  them;  but  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  of  no  practical  value  to  the  orchard 
man.  A  quarter  of  a  century  since,  they  were 
generally  grown  by  nurserymen  (that  is,  dwarf 
apples  on  this  stock),  but  now,  they  can  scarcely 
be  found  anywhere,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume 
that  they  are  not  wanted,  as  there  is  practically 
no  inquiry  for  them. 

Secretary  L.  A.  Goodman,  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Horticultural  Society  (Westport) 
replies  : 

Our  experience  in  the  West  has  been  very  lim¬ 
ited  because,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  dwarf 
apple  Is  not  a  success  here.  Apples  grow  rapidly 
here  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  begin  to 
bear  often  a  few  apples  in  three  years,  quite  a 
number  in  four  years,  and  a  nice  little  crop  in 
five  years.  Besides,  we  have  some  varieties  that 
bear  young,  so  that  we  have  found  very  little 
profitable  use  for  the  dwarf.  Still,  as  an  ama¬ 
teur  tree,  it  is  worth  growing,  and  when  thus 
grown,  makes  a  very  beautiful  dwarf  tree.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  plant  them  below  the  union, 
or  they  will  rootand  become  standards.  I  always 
prune  them  like  the  peach,  taking  off  one-third  of 
the  last  year’s  growth  each  year,  thus  keeping 
them  down  low.  Only  for  amateur  planting 
would  I  recommend  them.  I  have  not  found  them 
valuable,  even  for  family  use.  We  have  such 
varieties  as  Benoni,  Maiden's  Blush,  Lowell, 
Jonathan,  Missouri  Pippin  that  bear  very  young 
and  abundantly,  hence  plant  them  only  as  ama¬ 
teurs. 

The  best  information  we  have  regard¬ 
ing  the  dwarf  apple  as  worked  upon  the 
Paradise  stock  comes  to  us  in  Bulletin 
No.  116,  issued  last  spring  by  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  written  and  com¬ 
piled  by  the  late  E.  G.  Lodeman,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  The 
word  Paradise,  as  applied  to  the  apple, 
means  little  more  than  a  dwarf  tree 
growing,  perhaps,  on  an  average,  four 
feet  in  height,  and  dwarfing  the  varie¬ 
ties  worked  upon  it  so  that  they  grow 
scarcely  above  six  feet.  The  varieties 
recommended  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who,  probably,  have 
had  more  experience  with  the  Paradise 
stock  than  any  other  American  firm,  in¬ 
clude  the  following  as  thriving  best 
upon  it  :  Wagener,  Twenty-Ounce,  Nor¬ 
thern  Spy,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Mother,  Red  Beitigheimer,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Porter,  Red  Astrachan,  Primate, 
Alexander,  Beauty  of  Kent,  William’s 
Favorite,  Fall  Pippin  and  Oldenburg, 
Mr.  Lodeman’s  investigations  seem  to 


show  that  dwarf  apple  trees  have  been 
so  little  and  so  carelessly  grown,  that 
no  definite  evidence  of  their  value  can 
be  obtained.  All  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  them  agree  that  they  are 
unprofitable  for  commercial  purposes, 
though  admitting  that  the  trees  may  be 
satisfactory  as  single  specimens  or  as 
ornaments  in  the  garden.  It  seems  to 
be  a  well-founded  opinion  that  most 
varieties  grown  upon  the  Paradise  stock 
are  handsomer  and  of  better  quality, 
than  those  grown  as  standards.  Dwarf 
trees  can  be  easily  sprayed  and  tended, 
and  the  fruit  readily  thinned.  They 
may  be  planted  as  close  as  eight  feet 
apart  each  way,  although  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  is,  probably,  preferable.  Mr. 
Lodeman  concludes  that  the  mature 
dwarf  tree  which  has  been  well  grown, 
may  average  two  or  three  pecks  of 
apples  each  year. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  P.  Barry 
that  the  apple  worked  on  the  Paradise 
makes  a  beautiful  dwarf  bush.  He 
knew  of  nothing  more  interesting  in 
the  fruit  garden  than  a  row  or  a  little 
square  of  these  miniature  apple  trees, 
either  in  blossom  or  in  fruit.  He  has 
written  that  they  begin  to  bear  the  third 
year  from  the  bud,  and  the  apples  are 
always  larger  and  finer  when  grown  on 
the  Paradise  stock.  The  late  John  J. 
Thomas  —  surely  there  is  no  better 
authority — has  said  that,  for  summer 
and  autumn  sorts,  dwarf  apples  are 
valuable  in  affording  a  supply  to  famil¬ 
ies.  According  to  him,  they  begin  to 
bear  in  two  or  three  years,  and  at  five 
or  six  years  of  age,  if  well  cultivated, 
will  yield  a  bushel  or  so  to  each  tree. 


Your 

Cough, 

like  a  dog's  bark,  is  a  sign  that 
there  is  something  foreign 
around  which  shouldn't  be 
there-  You  can  quiet  the  noise, 
but  the  danger  may  be  there 
just  the  same.  SCOTT'S 
EMULSION  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
is  not  a  cough  specific;  it  does 
not  merely  allay  the  symptoms 
but  it  does  give  such  strength 
to  the  body  that  it  is  able  to 
throw  off  the  disease. 

You  know  the  old  proverb 
of  u  the  ounce  of  prevention  ?  " 
Don't  neglect  your  cough.  A 
book  which  will  tell  you  more 
on  the  subject  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emul 
sion  of  Cod-liver  OIL  Put  up  in  50 
cts.  and  $1.00  sires. 

SCOTT  it  SOWNE,  N.w  York. 


Z.  BREED  WEEDERS 

See  our  advertisement  in  this  paper,  issues 
for  February  27  and  March  13,  if  you  want 
to  save  time,  money  and  strength. 

THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO. 

26  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED ! 

One  live  fanner  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDED  CULTIVATOR, 


3r 

First  buyer  secures  the  agency. 
BgTWrite  quick. 

Teeth  guaranteed. 

D,  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SDN 

YORK,  PA.  P.  O.  BOx,  805 


N.w  York. 


|  Chi 


THESE  brands  of  White  Lead 
(see  list)  are  not  made  by 
any  patent  or  quick  process,  but 
by  the  “  old  Dutch  ”  process  of 
slow  corrosion.  They  are  the 
best ;  are  the  standard,  and  have 
been  for  years.  Protect  your  in¬ 
terests  by  making  sure  the  brand 
is  right. 

p  pv  p  r}  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
|“i  1^  I-*  r*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  *X*-*1— valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  /  Broadzvay,  New  York. 

HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem.  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


Chicago 


St.  Louis. 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps. 
4  Makes  a  Clean  Sweep!,  _ 

4  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting,  i  \  Ur  f  \  WKw  HJ 
j  A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can 
J  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
4  or  rods  to  handle.  You  can- 
4  not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax- 
«  es  on  unproductive  timber 
land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
t  Free,  giving  prices,  terms 
4  HI ILNEMFG.  CO.,  737  Sth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 

V  «  *  .WV  w  *Tf*  V...  *-*  » 


full  t 
our  [ 

«■  i 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Orub  In  1 1£  Minutes. 

-  -  -  and  testimonials.  Also  full  I 

information  regarding  our  j 

I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER. 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  &  j 

_ .STUMP  MACHINE. 

s  J.2-HORSE  HAWKEYE 

and  other  appliances  for  I 
=ciearing  timber  land. 
Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalogue.  V 


WILL 
PLANT 

Corn,  Beans,  Peas 
and  Beet  Seed 

in  Hills,  Drills  and  Checks.  It  is  the 
only  planter  that  will  distribute  all 
fertilizers,  Wet.  or  I>ry,  Hen  Ma¬ 
nure,  Plaster,  Ashes,  Ktc.,  with 
a  certainty,  in  different  amounts,  each 
side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Co., 

ENFIELD,  GRAFTON  CO., 

New  Hampshire. 


CORN  PLANTER 

And  Fertilizer  Distributor  Combined. 

WEIGHT ,  150  POUNDS 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag:. 

1  Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
1  tells  all  about  the  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made.  _______ 

[VI so  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


STAN  HARDWIRE  Pence. 

FC  to  $8.60  for  machines 
to  weave  your  fence 
Jat  18  to  25c.  per  rod. 
Strongest  indorsement. 
Send  for  illustrated  pam- 
_phlet.  giving  valuable  ln- 
7  formation  od  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance 
for  agents  to  sell  fences 
and  machines.  Also  ten¬ 
sion  springs  and  tighteners.  STANDARD  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 


<0 

cm  <*;  i 
o  v.  i 

•M  01 

<B  Q. 


<r  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  |  |J  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


OR  A  GOOD  FENCI 

that  can’t  blow  down  nor  burn  up;  that 
turns  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injury;  that 
can’t  satr  because  it  takes  up  its  own  slack  by 
expanding;  and  contracting;  asroquired; 
a  fence  which  meets  every  requirement 
of  a  farm  fence— buy  tho  KEYSTONE. 
25  to  58  inches  high.  Fully  described  in  our 
free  book  on  fence  construction.  Send  for  it. 
Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
No.  I  0  Rush  Street,  Pkouia,  ILL. 


1 

[  - 

1 27 

;  ~7^ 

OE 

Let 

NORWALK. O. 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 

Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


Tbe  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  tho 
inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  he  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


Unruly  Stock  at  a  Premium 


We  want  animals  to  show  off  our  fence,  persistent 
fighters  for  “liberty,”  whose  war  cry  shall  be  “up  and 
at  ’em”  again.  We  bought  a  Jersey  bull,  “highly 
recommended”  for  the  position,  but  two  rounds  satis¬ 
fied  him,  and  neither  dogs  or  red  rags  could  induce 
him  to  give  the  Page  Fence  another  trial. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


HUNDREDS 

tell  us  that  our  CABLED  WIRE  FENCING  Is 
the  best  wire  fence  they  ever  saw.  Used  in  22  States, 
You  can  build  it  quickly  and  at  a  low  cost.  Drop  a 
postal,  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

EUREKA  FENCE  COMPANY 

BOX  Y,  RICHMOND ,  INI). 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  1 1  Cables. 


Build 


Your  Fence  Cheap. 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH. 


SIX  MILLION  PEOPLE  VOTED  FOR  HON.  W.  J. 
Bryan.  His  only  book,  “The  First  Battle  “.  is  now 
ready.  Agents  making  from  $25.00  to  $150.00  per 
week;  the  greatest  seller  of  the  age;  send  for  outfit 
quick.  Beware  of  fraudulent  books. 

W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  Sole  Publishers,  Chicago 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1, 000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adi).,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  cf 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  1 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  th- 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  aii  oraers  ys., 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  27.  1897. 

PLANTING  TIME  IS  HERE. 

Are  you  among'  those  who  have  not  ordered  a  tuber 
of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  ? 

POTATO  WANTED! 


JOHN  SMITH, 

JONESVILLE, 

ALASKA. 


That  order  will  be  honored  if  you  will  send  a  two- 
cent  stamp  with  it,  though  we  would  just  as  soon  have 
you  add  some  fact  or  suggestion  from  your  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  Two  cents  to  coven •  postage  !  That  is  the  only 
cost  to  you.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potato  is  better  than  the  R.  N  -Y.  No.  2  or 
either  of  the  Carmans.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  it. 

© 

A  company  which  was  formed  several  years  ago  to 
manufacture  “  egg  food  ”,  a  substitute  for  eggs,  has 
just  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  This  condi¬ 
tion  was  brought  about  by  the  dishonest  acts  of  the 
originator  and  former  president  of  the  company.  He 
had,  probably,  been  eating  the  fraud  he  had  been 
foisting  upon  others,  and  wound  up  his  career  by 
cheating  those  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
cheating  others. 

O 

It  takes  a  stout-hearted  man  to  use  a  weeder  for  the 
first  time  on  good  corn  or  potatoes.  It  does  seem  as 
though  the  whoie  crop  would  be  pulled  up.  When 
you  go  onceover  the  field  and  look  back  at  the  plants 
aii  bent  over  and  twisted  you  want  to  quit  and  go 
bacK  to  tfie  old  cultivator.  It  doesn’t  seem  as  though 
the  plants  could  possibly  stand  such  treatment.  They 
do  stand  it,  however,  and  before  long,  they  straighten 
up  and  start  growing  again  with  new  energy.  The 
principle  of  killing  young  weeds  among  growing 
crops  by  using  a  harrow  or  “  weeder  ”  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  one  of  the  true  economies  of  agriculture, 
and  progressive  farmers  must  come  to  it  if  they  hope 
to  save  the  labor  bill. 

© 

The  possibilities  in  poultry  raising  that  are  opened 
up  by  the  succesful  operation  of  such  incubators  as 
the  mammoth  one  described  on  page  207,  are  start¬ 
ling,  to  say  the  least.  The  great  economy  possible  is 
the  strongest  point.  The  cooperative  creameries  are 
slowly  driving  the  private  dairies  out  of  business. 
Are  we  to  have  cooperative  hatcheries  on  the  same 
principle  ?  The  old  hen  is  likely  to  find  her  occupa¬ 
tion  gone  as  a  hatcher,  but  she  and  her  cousins,  the 
duck,  goose  and  turkey,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  to 
lay  the  eggs.  Many  prefer  such  breeds  as  P.  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes  because  they  are  good  sitters  and 
mothers,  but  with  the  township  hatching  done  by 
machinery,  the  non-sitting  breeds  will  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  We  have  before  said  that  there  is  a  good  open¬ 
ing  in  almost  any  town  for  an  enterprising  individual 
to  run  an  incubator  and  hatch  eggs  for  his  neighbors  ; 
how  much  larger  will  the  field  be  with  such  an  incu¬ 
bator  as  we  have  described.  The  prices  of  poultry 
and  eggs  have  been  steadily  declining  in  the  general 
market,  in  common  with  other  products  ;  this  enforces 
the  need  of  greater  economy  of  production.  Perhaps 
this  Mammoth  incubator  is  one  step  in  that  direction. 
The  actual  capacity  of  this  incubator,  if  filled,  is  44,880 
ducks’  eggs,  or  53.856  hens’  eggs,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  operated  to  advantage  if  full.  Mr. 
Truslow  says  that  the  actual  variation  in  24  hours  is 
never  more  than  one-half  degree,  and  usually  less 
than  one-fourtn  degree.  By  raising  the  egg  trays  to 
a  higher  level  when  the  eggs  begin  to  pip,  they  are 


brought  into  a  higher  temperature  and  hatched  at 
about  103  degrees.  A  great  deal  of  very  nice  calcu¬ 
lating  has  been  necessary  in  perfecting  this  machine, 
and  is  still  necessary  to  have' it  do  its  work  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  is  responsible  for  the  story 
of  a  resident  of  one  of  the  suburbs,  who  owned  a  small 
hennery,  and  built  up  quite  a  trade  selling  fresh-laid 
eggs  delivered  before  breakfast.  His  prices  were 
high,  but  the  quality  of  the  eggs  compensated  for 
this,  and  his  trade  increased.  Recently,  however,  an 
occasional  ancient  egg  aroused  suspicion,  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  enterprising 
poultryman  owned  only  nine  hens,  and  was  selling 
nearly  six  dozen  eggs  a  day.  When  confronted  with 
these  facts,  he  was  confounded  for  a  time,  but  tried 
to  explain  by  saying  that  he  owned  an  incubator  in 
which  his  hens  were  kept,  and  which  caused  them  to 
lay  frequently  during  the  night  as  well  as  during  the 
day.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  egg  trade  de¬ 
clined  rapidly  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  explanation. 

O 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  hoard  money  during 
hard  times  instead  of  keeping  it  in  circulation  ;  this 
only  tends  to  make  times  harder.  A  recent  incident 
in  a  Pennsylvania  town  shows  that  the  opposite  of 
this  practice,  even  on  a  small  scale,  might  tend  to 
make  better  times.  A  local  paper  received  from  a 
farmer  in  the  morning,  a  §5  bill  for  his  subscription. 
It  was  immediately  marked,  paid  out  and  a  man 
detailed  to  keep  track  of  it  during  the  day.  At  night, 
he  reported  that  it  had  paid  $105  in  debts,  and  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  who  paid  it  out  in 
the  morning.  It  would  have  been  a  small  matter,  and 
the  farmer  might  have  thought  of  little  consequence, 
for  him  to  keep  that  $5  bill  in  his  pocket  that  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but,  in  that  case,  all  those  debts  would  not  have 
been  paid.  So  far  as  the  farmer  himself  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  owed  $5  less  than  in  the  morning,  and  still 
had  his  $5.  Keep  the  money  in  circulation  ! 

© 

The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  neatly  ex¬ 
poses  a  fertilizer  fraud  in  that  State.  A  certain 
“  Champion  Chemical  Process  Company”  offers  to  sell 
a  high-sounding  chemical  formula,  with  “rights”  to 
use  it  for  $4,  while  the  chemicals  it  represents  are  to 
be  sold  for  $4  more.  Stripped  of  nonsensical  and 
high-sounding  items,  the  formula  is  as  follows  : 

12  pounds  sulphate  of  potash. 

12  pounds  nitrate  of  potash. 

12  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

100  pounds  lime. 

20  pounds  carbonate  of  soda. 

12  bushels  common  salt. 

The  directions  are  to  add  this  to  enough  rich  earth  or 
swamp  mud  to  make  a  ton.  The  actual  fertilizing 
value  of  this  stuff  is  69  cents,  and  the  man  who  puts 
lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  together  will  lose  a 
large  part  of  that.  Think  of  a  man  charging  $4  for 
such  information  as  that,  and  then  making  up  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  without  phosphoric  acid  !  Four  dollars  would 
pay  a  four  years’  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

© 

In  that  discussion  as  to  spring  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry  (page  205),  we  think  that  Mr.  Farmer  is 
right  when  he  says  that,  where  berries  have  been 
cultivated  through  the  fall,  so  that  no  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  surface  roots  have  been  made,  a  spring  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  safe  and  practicable.  If,  however,  the  bed  was 
left  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  roots  have  formed  near  the 
surface,  we  should  consider  it  little  short  of  folly  to 
tear  up  the  soil.  In  this  case,  we  should,  certainly, 
leave  the  mulch  between  the  rows.  We  lost  much 
fruit  last  spring  because  a  careless  hired  man  worked 
up  the  soil  around  some  plants  that  had  not  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  fall.  The  upper  soil  was  full  of  strong 
feeding  roots.  When  these  were  cut  off,  no  good  pur¬ 
pose  was  gained,  while  the  very  vitals  of  the  plants 
were  destroyed.  The  effect  was  noticeable  at  once. 
Great  plants  of  Parker  Earle  that  had  prepared  to  set 
200  or  more  berries,  stopped  growing  as  though  they 
had  been  shot  and,  finally,  produced  only  a  few  poor 
dwarfs.  Don’t  kill  strawberry  roots  by  cultivation  ! 
That  is  the  nut  of  the  question  ! 

© 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  use  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  vaseline  in  treating  “  colds”  or  mild  cases  of 
catarrh.  In  the  writer’s  family,  this  treatment  is  in 
constant  use,  and  we  have  not  had  a  serious  case  of 
“cold”  or  sore  throat  during  the  past  winter.  The 
other  day,  we  found  a  hen  in  a  breeding  pen  of  fine 
Black  Minorcas  with  the  early  symptoms  of  roup. 
The  disease  was,  evidently,  spreading  and  we  decided 
as  an  experiment  to  try  our  own  treatment  upon  the 
hens.  At  night,  the  hens  were  caught,  one  by  one, 
and  “  carbonated  ”,  The  nostrils  were  first  pressed 
and  wiped  off.  Then  a  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  was  blown  up  each  nostril,  and  a  large 
quantity  blown  through  the  open  mouth  upon  the 


back  of  the  throat.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  and  the  head,  beak,  comb,  wattles  and  upper 
neck  were  then  well  smeared  with  vaseline.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge  at  present,  this  treatment  has  arrested 
the  spread  of  roup.  Hereafter,  at  the  first  sign  of  the 
disease,  we  shall  put  the  hen  in  the  hospital,  give  her 
dry,  warm  quarters,  plenty  of  meat  and  ginger  in  her 
food,  and  use  the  bicarbonate  and  vaseline  freely.  It 
is  certainly  worth  trying. 

O 

v  In  November,  1895,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  gave  a  hearing  in  this  city  to  complaints 
made  by  the  Milk  Producers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  against  the  railroads  carrying  milk  to  this 
city,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  November  30,  1895.  They  had  a  number  of  griev¬ 
ances,  but  the  principal  one  was  that  the  railroads 
charge  the  same  rate  for  hauling  milk  regardless  of 
distance.  The  Commission  has  just  made  its  report, 
16  months  after  the  case  was  heard.  It  decides  that 
the  “  uniform  rates  are  unreasonable,  unjust  and  un¬ 
duly  prejudicial  to  producers  nearer  the  points  of  de¬ 
livery  for  the  New  York  market.”  It  decides  that 
there  should  be  four  groups  of  stations,  first,  those 
within  40  miles  of  the  terminal ;  second,  those  within 
the  next  60  miles  ;  third,  those  within  the  next  90 
miles,  and  the  fourth,  those  beyond  190  miles.  It 
says  that  the  rates  should  not  exceed  23  cents  per 
can  for  the  first  group,  26  for  the  second,  29  for  the 
third,  and  32,  the  present  rate — for  the  fourth.  A 
rate  which  is  18  cents  per  can  greater  on  cream  than 
on  milk,  the  present  difference,  is  held  not  to  be  un¬ 
reasonable.  Some  minor  recommendations  are  made 
for  some  branches.  The  order  is  limited  to  inter¬ 
state  traffic.  This  decision  seems  to  us  to  be  a  fair 
one,  and  will  greatly  help  the  nearby  producers,  while 
working  no  injustice  to  those  more  distant. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

THE  FARM  POLICEMAN. 

Tlie  stanch  policeman  of  the  farm  is  Blue  Sulphate  O’Copper. 

He  tackles  mildew,  rot  and  rust— Oh,  he’s  a  fungus-stopper! 

He  does  his  best  detectire  work  disguised  as  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
If  treated  well,  he’ll  come  to  be  upon  your  farm,  a  fixture. 

Now,  if  you  trust  this  constable,  and  watch  his  evolutions, 

You’ll  soon  attend  the  funeral  of  fungus’  dissolutions. 

Six  pounds  of  sulphate,  hang  in  bag,  in  gallons  six  of  water; 
Four  gallons  water,  four  pounds  quicklime  you  slake  as  if  for 
mortar. 

These  two  concoctions  then  you  mix  (or  keep  as  stock  solutions)  , 
With  wat  r,  then,  four  times  dilute,  before  you  start  ablutions. 
Stir  up  the  mixture  or  the  stuff  will  be  precipitated— 

This  constable  will  work  the  best  when  greatly  agitated,  m.  g.  k. 

The  cur  is  a  bark  keeper. 

Pro  teen — under  13  years  of  age. 

Put  a  spring  on  the  spring  work.- 

The  Devil’s  trust  is  in  moral  rust. 

A  “  strong  article  ” — stable  manure  ! 

Best  fruit  is  from  young  strawberry  plants. 

What  acid  suits  the  sheep  best?  Lack  tick. 

Grease  is  usually  all  fat,  but  Greece  is  all  muscle  just  now. 

Ask  the  cow  the  same  feeding  question  you  ask  the  scientist. 

True  “  Ides  of  March  I’d  better  get  ready  for  spring  work. 

Cats  will  carry  diphtheria  from  a  sick  room  and  broadcast  it. 

One  variety  of  “stove  shark’’  makes  his  wifecut  the  stove  wood. 

The  ability  to  enjoy  sound  sleep  should  be  the  night  trait  of 
human. 

A  mulch  of  straw  on  the  berry  ground  is  cleaner  than  a  mulch 
of  dust. 

Yes,  the  way  cow  peas  will  “  run  ”  shows  that  they  are  leggy 
legumes. 

“  Woodman  !  Spare  the  tree  !”  In  other  words,  feed,  prune  and 
spray  it! 

Use  bone  and  potash  on  the  meadows.  Grass  will  grow  under 
that  feat. 

There’s  danger  in  the  flowing  pail,  from  the  cow  that  carries  a 
whisky  tail. 

It  is  soil  pillage  to  try  to  make  fertilizers  take  the  place  of 
proper  tillage. 

Who  can  sell  the  Timbrell  strawberry  in  the  general  market  ? 
A  fine  berry  spoiled  by  its  appearance. 

You  should  have,  at  least,  nine  acres  of  ground  in  order  to 
carry  three  acres  of  strawberries  successfully. 

“  The  man  is  the  platform !”  Correct — if  you  have  the  chance 
to  jump  on  him  and  nail  him  down  when  he  warps. 

Take  your  own  opinion  of  yourself  and  let  your  wife  mark  it 
down  without  love  or  prejudice.  What  would  there  be  left  ? 

If  you  would  give  your  growing  plant  a  proper  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  use  muscle-makers  of  the  horse  in  constant  cultivation  ! 

In  speaking  of  your  life  success— in  which  your  wife  has  had  a 
share,  don’t  brag  too  much  of  what  you've  done,  but  give  full 
credit  to  the  pair.  You  didn’t  pull  the  load  away  in  single  har¬ 
ness;  now  let’s  see  if  you  can’t  analyze  the  /  and  make  it  over 
into  WE. 

Caccecia  Responsana  and  C.  Excessana  !  Who  are  these  gentle 
men  ?  The  first  is  an  insect  said  to  be  as  great  an  apple  pest  as 
the  Codling  moth.  The  other  is  a  leaf  roller.  They  are  Austra¬ 
lians.  We  do  not  want  them  here.  Entomologist  Howard  says 
that  we  must  guard  against  them. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  says  that  the 
little  black  flea  beetles  not  only  eat  through  the  leaves  of  potatoes 
and  tomatoes,  but  that  the  grubs  from  their  eggs  burrow  into  the 
tubers  and  cause  the  “pimples”  often  noticed  on  potatoes  other¬ 
wise  smooth.  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  leaves  is  the  best  medi¬ 
cine  for  flea  beetles. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKET  MEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

Some  butter  receivers  are  complaining 
that  the  consignments  of  butter,  even 
from  first-class  creameries,  vary  widely 
in  the  amount  of  salt  used,  some  being 
nearly  fresh,  and  some  so  salty  as  to  be 
almost  unsalable,  all  in  the  same  ship¬ 
ment,  too.  This  is  an  old  complaint 
against  dairy  butter,  but  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  any  creamery 
should  send  out  such  goods.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  everything  is  done  by  weight 
and  measure,  and  that  such  variations 
are  impossible.  It  is  evident  that  some 
buttermaker  needs  stirring  up.  Such 
hap-hazard  practices  will  never  do ;  if 
they  be  persisted  in,  creamery  butter 
will  lose  its  prestige. 

XXX 

Thebe  is  considerable  inquiry  about 
methods  of  preparing  hothouse  lettuce 
for  market.  In  the  first  place,  the  mar¬ 
ket  demands  head  lettuce,  and  not  the 
loose  masses  of  leaves  that  are  often 
sent.  For  nearby  shipments,  the  heads 
are  usually  cut  from  the  roots,  but  for 
more  distant  shipments,  the  roots  are 
often  left  on,  the  earth  being  well  shaken 
off.  The  most  common  packages  are 
barrels,  though  crates,  half-barrel  bas¬ 
kets,  and  hampers  are  also  used.  In 
long  shipments,  ice  is  frequently  used, 
when  the  lettuce  should  be  tightly 
packed.  Large  handled  baskets  make 
very  nice  packages  for  sending  fancy 
lettuce  to  nearby  markets. 

X  X  X 

I  recently  came  across  a  new  pack¬ 
age  in  the  butter  line — new  to  me,  at 
least.  The  butter  was  packed  in  rectan¬ 
gular  boxes,  the  length  of  which  was 
about  twice  the  height  and  width,  each 
holding  five  pounds  ;  10  of  these  were 
packed  in  a  crate.  The  boxes  were  neat 
ones,  the  corners  being  dovetailed  to¬ 
gether.  The  block  of  butter  was  very 
solid,  and  was  closely  and  neatly  in¬ 


closed  in  parchment  paper.  On  invert¬ 
ing  the  box,  the  butter  slipped  out 
readily,  and  was  in  just  the  right  shape 
to  cut  off  nice,  square  slices  for  the 
table.  It  was  a  very  neat  package,  but 
the  packer  made  some  mistakes.  The 
first  was  in  putting  second-rate  butter 
into  such  nice  packages.  Another  was 
in  not  putting  his  name  and  address 
with  the  contents  conspicuously  on  the 
outside.  Nowhere  were  these  visible. 
But,  probably,  he  had  the  quality  of 
butter  in  mind  when  he  omitted  these, 
and  thereby  showed  his  wisdom.  The 
butter  sold  for  a  higher  -price  than  it 
would  have  done  in  the  ordinary  pack¬ 
ages. 

X  X  X 

This  morning,  I  saw  the  village  milk¬ 
man  carrying  a  basket  of  fresh-laid  eggs 
into  the  grocery.  The  grocer  will,  of 
course,  sell  them  to  his  customers  at  a 
profit.  The  milkman  goes  around  from 
house  to  house  delivering  milk  ;  many 
of  his  customers  probably  buy  eggs,  and 
would  be  glad  to  buy  good,  fresh  ones 
right  from  the  farm.  The  milkman 
makes  his  rounds  every  morning,  and  can 
deliver  the  eggs  cheaper  than  any  one 
else  can  do  it.  Not  only  eggs,  but  poul¬ 
try,  honey,  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  any  little  extras  that  he  has,  may 
be  disposed  of  in  this  way  without  extra 
cost.  The  milkman  has  every  advantage 
in  disposing  of  his  products  direct  to 
the  consumers. 

X  X  X 

A  certain  commission  merchant  sells 
large  quantities  of  live  quail.  He  has 
been  building  up  this  trade  for  years, 
and  has  filled  many  large  orders  for 
those  who  are  stocking  game  preserves, 
parks,  etc.  He  always  gets  good  prices, 
charges  fair  commissions,  and  makes 
prompt  and  honest  remittances.  One  of 
the  frauds  who  make  promises  of  extra 
prices  got  some  of  his  lying  circulars 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  first  man’s 
shippers.  The  promised  prices  were  so 


much  larger  than  he  had  been  receiving 
that  he  bit  at  the  bait,  and  made  a  ship¬ 
ment.  The  birds  were  sold,  but  at 
lower  prices  than  his  old  commission 
man  usually  received,  and  he  received  a 
check  which  was  afterward  returned 
protested,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  his 
money.  In  despair,  he  sent  the  check  to 
his  old  commission  merchant  and  asked 
him  to  help  him  get  the  money,  which 
he  is  now  trying  to  do.  It  also  turned 
out  that  commission  merchant  No.  1  had 
bought  of  the  fakir,  some  live  quail,  at 
prices  that  gave  him  a  good  profit,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  bought  some  of 
the  same  quail  that  would,  ordinarily, 
have  been  shipped  to  him.  Thus  far, 
the  fakir  seems  to  be  ahead  in  the  game. 
The  same  tricks  are  being  played  every 
day  with  all  kinds  of  produce,  f.  h.  y. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  REVIEW  OF  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  OF  1897. 

(Continued  prom  March  13.) 

Northrup,  Kino  &  Co.,  successors  to 
the  Northrup,  Braslan,  Goodwin  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  A  catalogue  of 
northern-grown  seeds.  The  Lincoln 
oats,  it  is  claimed,  have  yielded  817 
bushels  from  seven  bushels  of  seed.  The 
price  is,  this  season,  but  50  cents  a 
bushel  in  lots  of  20  bushels.  Prof. 
Thomas  Shaw’s  book  on  grasses,  clovers, 
forage  and  fodder  crops  is  given  as  a 
premium. 

T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. — There 
are,  in  this  catalogue,  156  different  col¬ 
lections  of  small  fruits,  plums,  pears, 
etc.,  offered  at  from  50  cents  to  $10  a 
collection.  The  prices  of  these  collec¬ 
tions  are  but  a  little  more  than  half  the 
usual  prices.  Mr.  Kevitt  refunds  the 
money  if  the  plants  do  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
his  specialty.  Mr.  Kevitt  is  the  inventor 
of  a  new  crate,  one  of  its  advantages 
being  that  it  may  be  packed  with  other 
packages  in  a  car.  It  is  easily  handled 
and  well  adapted  to  carrying  berries, 


etc.,  “  in  the  best  possible  way.”  Mr. 
Kevitt  claims  that  berries  shipped  in  his 
new  Display  Package  will  bring  from 
“  eight  to  ten  cents  more  than  berries 
shipped  in  the  old-style  crate.” 

The  George  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Com¬ 
pany,  Dansville,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of 
large  fruits,  small  fruits,  hardy  shrubs 
and  trees  and  roses.  This  company  have 
150  acres  of  plants  of  their  own  grow¬ 
ing,  and  they  claim  that  they  are  this 
season  offering  them  direct  to  planters 
at  much  lower  prices  than  they  have 
hitherto  sold  them  during  the  28  years 
they  have  been  in  the  nursery  business. 

The  Shady  Hill  Nursery  Company, 
102  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  first  class — 170  pages.  This, 
it  is  claimed,  is  the  largest  nursery  in 
New  England,  comprising  300  acres  of 
trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants  and 
fruits.  New  and  rare  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees,  rhododendrons,  new 
fruits  and  hardy  perennial  plants,  are 
specialties.  The  catalogue  will  be  sent 
to  all  subscribers  who  apply. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Columbus, 
0. — A  seed  catalogue  of  100  pages. 
Among  the  interesting  novelties,  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  Honor  Bright 
tomato.  The  color  of  the  fruit,  it  is 
said,  and  we  have  before  alluded  to  this 
peculiarity,  is  first  light  green,  then  a 
waxy  white,  then  lemon,  finally  chang¬ 
ing  to  a  bright  red.  It  has  long  keeping 
qualities,  and  the  flesh  is  tender  and 
melting.  We  would  also  direct  attention 
to  the  New  Emerald  cucumber  and  the 
Columbus  Market  Sugar  corn.  Living¬ 
ston’s  Pink  Eye  potato  and  the  Living¬ 
ston  potato  are  among  the  potato  special¬ 
ties  of  seeming  merit. 


Legoktt  & Brother,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
made  an  error  in  their  advertisement  last  week. 
They  intended  to  say  that  the  Paris-green  gun 
would  treat  1,000  trees  per  day,  instead  of  100 
trees,  as  actually  stated  in  the  advertisement. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  will  be  held  at  the  Seventh 
Avenue  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  March  31,  to  elect 
officers,  transact  new  and  unfinished  business, 
etc.,  at  10  a.  m.  R.  F.  Shannon,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh. 
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Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 
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to 

to 

to 
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/|;  Have  stood  practical  farm 
^  tests  for  twenty-five  years.  ^ 
to  Their  sale  has  increased  in  v{> 
to  that  time  from  nothing  to  w 
$  over  30,000  tons  a  year.  $ 

to  THE 

to  bowker  Fertilizer  Company 

to  W 

$  possesses  ample  capital  and  $ 

^  experience  to  produce  fertil-  ^ 

to  izers  of  unsurpassed  crop-  W 
to  ,  .  ,  •  \*/ 

/j\  producing  value  economi-  \t/ 

$  cally,  and  hence  at  low  % 

to  prices  to  the  consumer.  ^ 

to  See  local  agents,  or  address  Sjf 

to  DmA/l/CD  FERTILIZER 
(I)  DUWhtn  COMPANY,  ^ 

/}\  43  Chatham  Street,  Boston.  ^ 

(ft  27  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  (p 


HI  ■  UTC  DV  II  All  Strawberries:  Isabella, 

rLIl II  I  O  D  I  ITIttlL  Maytrott,  Brooks, 
Greenville,  Bubach.  Tennessee  Prolific,  Lady  Thomp¬ 
son,  Annie  Laurie.  Bell.  Crescent.  20c.  per  doz.  Mary, 
Marshall,  Brandywine,  Pride  of  Cumberland,  35c.  per 
doz.  Asparagus:  Columbian  Mam  White  and  Con¬ 
overs  Colossal,  40c.  for  50.  Horse  Radish  sets,  40  for 
50c.  E.  L.  &  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
1%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Wise’s  Seedling. 

A  superb  potato.  Very  productive,  hardy,  tine  ap¬ 
pearing  and  excellent  quality.  Prices  to  suit  you. 

J.  M,  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


PEACH  TREES 


i— Fine  healthy  stock,  by  100 
or  car-load  lots,  for  spring 
1897.  Grown  on  new  land : 
the  best  I  ever  raised.  Low  prices.  Address 

JOS1AH  A.  ROBERTS,  MALVERN,  PA. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0.)N.Y. 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 

for  all  kinds  of 

I  Field  and  Cardei 

Supplied  lu  cai 
If  If)  load  lots-  direct  from  Ca 
A/f/nadian  storehouses,  i 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un 
,  der  personal  supervisior 

Guaranteed  quality  am 
U  weight.  Write  for  free  pam 
>>  phlet  and  price-list. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

Dunn ville,  (Box  16)  Ontario 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO. 


FISH  MANURES 

the  most  efficient  of  all  soil  food.  Possess  greatest  crop  producing 
power— prevent  exhaustion  of  soil.  Suitable  for  any  kind  of  crops 
—any  kind  of  soil.  Book  of  description  and  prices  on  application. 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

for  territory  not  already  taken. 


Canada  Unleached  h  w 

Hardwood 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


MANURE  VALUE 


depends  very  largely  upon  its  being 
properly  pulverized  and  evenly  spread. 


This  can  be  done  quicker,  cheaper  and  with 
more  certainly  of  good  results  with  the 


KEMP  "4"uAe:2 

■  '  S¥S  H  SPREADER 

than  by  any  means  known.  Spreads  ally  kind  of 
manure  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.  It 
saves  all  waste  from  “bunchy  spreading,”  makes  the 
manure  go  farther.  10  YEARS  on  the  MARKET. 
Largest  and  oldest  makers  of  Manure  Spreaders 
in  the  world.  Send  for  1897  CATALOGUE— FREE. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.CO  » Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  PARTY  of  young  women,  who  bad 
been  discussing,  half  in  joke,  the 
influences  that  had  helped  to  shape  their 
mental  inclinations,  finally  drifted  to 
the  subject  of  books.  “  Why  not  discuss 
hooks  that  have  influenced  us  ?  ”  asked 
one.  There  was  a  brief  interchange  of 
opinion,  resulting  in  the  unanimous  im¬ 
pression  that,  of  all  books  known  to 
these  young  readers  (religious  reading 
being  excepted),  Smiles’s  Self  Help  had 
exerted  the  very  strongest  and  most 
beneficial  influence.  Next  to  this  came 
autobiographies,  the  life  and  letters  of 
Louisa  Alcott  being  a  special  favorite. 
The  trials,  cares  and  successes  of  real 
persons  always  have  a  fascination  greater 
than  fiction,  and  many  a  discouraged  sis¬ 
ter  has  taken  up  her  burden  with  re¬ 
newed  courage  after  reading  the  anxie¬ 
ties  of  another. 

* 

This  makes  us  think  of  judicious  read¬ 
ing  as  an  aid  to  personal  contentment. 
The  country  girl  whose  reading  chiefly 
relates  to  the  pleasures  of  life  in  town, 
is  not  likely  to  be  either  happy  or  con¬ 
tented.  She  cannot  understand  the  joy 
felt  by  a  city  girl  with  a  taste  for  natural 
science,  when  free  to  spend  the  day 
afield  among  birds,  flowers,  and  insects. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  “Eyes  and  No  Eyes” 
over  again.  What  is  the  pleasure  of 
crowded  shops  and  bricks-and-mortar 
compared  with  the  discovery  of  some 
plant  rare  to  the  district,  or  the  joy  of 
the  first  hepaticas  and  anemones  in  early 
spring  ?  There  is  always  something  hap¬ 
pening  out-of-doors,  and  the  least  in¬ 
terested  among  us  may  find  “  tongues  in 
trees,  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  and  good  in  everything.  ” 
* 

A  favorite  book  of  our  childhood  was 
a  little  English  work  called,  A  Year  of 
Country  Life.  It  discussed  the  out-door 
happenings  of  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  taught  us  to  look  for  something  of 
interest — birds  or  mosses  or  evergreens 
— even  in  the  seemingly  barren  months  of 
winter.  After  reading  one  of  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Gibson’s  delightful  winter  papers,  in 
which  every  tiny  mark  upon  the  snow 
bears  some  significance,  we  can  scarcely 
call  any  month  really  barren.  Some¬ 
times  young  people  fancy  that  their  own 
locality  is  lacking  in  interest ;  if  they 
were  only  at  the  seashore  or  in  the 
mountains,  they  would  find  more  to  in¬ 
terest  them.  Any  one  who  has  read 
White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne, 
which  has  no  wider  field  than  one  little 
country  parish,  will  decide  that  sharp 
eyes  and  keen  interest  would  find  a 
volume  in  one  pasture  lot. 


CARE  OF  THE  HAIR. 

AN  inquirer  asks  for  a  remedy  for 
falling  hair,  which,  he  says,  may 
be  caused  by  dandruff,  sunstroke  or 
brain  work.  The  causes  of  falling  hair 
are  not  always  easy  to  determine,  but 
dandruff  may  be  taken  as  one  of  several 
effects,  rather  than  a  cause.  Both  this 
and  tne  falling  hair  are  frequently 
symptoms  of  general  bad  health,  often 
of  nervous  trouble,  or  a  reduced  state 
of  the  system,  which  should  be  treated 
by  a  physician.  Lifeless,  brittle  and 
lusterless  hair  very  often  accompanies 
prolonged  debility  and  anaemic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  treatment  of  the  hair  alone 
would  have  little  effect. 

The  general  health  being  cared  for, 
the  first  requisite  in  the  care  of  the  hair 
is  a  good  brushing,  with  a  not  too  stiff 
bristle  brush.  Never  use  the  wire 
abominations,  no  matter  how  highly 
indorsed.  The  old  rule  was  to  give  50 
strokes  of  the  brush  each  night  at  bed¬ 
time,  and  this  brushing,  well  distributed, 


is,  certainly,  very  beneficial.  Although 
a  fine  comb,  not  a  sharp-toothed  one, 
may  be  used  to  aid  in  removing  the  dust, 
don’t  scrape  the  scalp  with  it ;  this  pro¬ 
duces  an  irritated  condition  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  dandruff.  Wash  the  hair  thor¬ 
oughly  at  intervals  of  two  to  four 
weeks  ;  if  naturally  very  oily  it  requires 
washing  oftener  than  when  dry.  Many 
men  have  a  habit  of  wetting  the  hair, 
usually  with  soapy  water,  whenever 
they  brush  it ;  it  is  then  carelessly  plas¬ 
tered  down  with  the  brush,  and,  as  a 
result,  it  is  never  thoroughly  brushed, 
and  becomes  clogged  while  damp. 

For  washing  the  hair,  use  warm  (not 
hot)  soft  water  and  some  pure  soap,  and 
be  sure  that  all  the  soap  is  rinsed  out. 
Do  not  use  ammonia  in  the  water  ;  it  re¬ 
moves  too  much  of  the  natural  oil,  and 
it  is  thought  to  promote  early  grayness. 
If  the  water  seems  hard,  a  small  amount 
of  borax  may  be  used  to  soften  it.  Never 
use  soda  ;  this  deadens  the  color  and  lus¬ 
ter.  An  egg  shampoo  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  removal  of  dandruff. 
After  washing,  see  that  the  hair  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dried,  and  if  it  be  deficient  in 
oily  matter,  rub  a  little  vaseline  into  the 
scalp. 

As  to  washes  for  strengthening  the 
hair  and  promoting  its  growth,  their 
name  is  legion.  As  a  tonic  and  stimu¬ 
lant  for  thin  or  falling  hair,  rum  and 
bitter  apple  is  an  old  and  useful  appli¬ 
cation.  Steep  five  cents’  worth  of  bitter 
apple  (colocynth)  in  one-half  pint  of 
rum,  and  rub  this  into  the  scalp  daily. 
A  preparation  of  rum  and  quinine  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Where  the 
hair  is  very  dry  and  lifeless,  an  emulsion 
of  rum  and  castor  oil  is  recommended. 
It  will  be  well  to  try  careful  brushing 
and  such  simple  home  remedies,  together 
with  care  of  the  general  health,  rather 
than  unknown  nostrums  whose  materials 
are  a  secret.  _ 

PLAIN  VEGETABLE  SALADS. 

LT HOUGH  salads  are  a  welcome 
relish  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
they  seem  especially  adapted  to  the  try¬ 
ing  days  of  spring.  They  are  appetiz¬ 
ing,  and  tend  to  affect  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  cooling  manner.  Busy  house¬ 
wives  find  little  time  for  fancy  dishes, 
and  the  word,  salad,  may  suggestlots  of 


work,  but  there  are  many  simple  com¬ 
binations  of  vegetables  which  taste  even 
better  than  the  elaborate  salads. 

Lettuce,  onions,  dandelions,  radishes 
and  Swiss  chard  all  come  early  in  spring, 
and  even  before  these  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  there  are  boiled  vegetables, 
potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  which  make  good 
salads.  I  usually  use  an  uncooked  dress¬ 
ing,  one  part  melted  butter  to  two  parts 
vinegar,  with  seasonings  of  salt,  pepper 
and  celery  salt  if  one  likes.  There  is  a 
cooked  dressing  which  is  easily  prepared. 

Salad  Dressing. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  with  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
good  vinegar,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard. 
Add  a  little  salt,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  stir 
all  together  in  a  granite  saucepan  over 
the  fire  until  a  smooth  dressing  is  formed 
of  the  consistency  of  cream. 

Lettuce  Salads. — Cut  finely  together 
lettuce  and  young  onions ;  mix  with  a 
plain  salad  dressing.  This  may  be  varied 
by  using  small,  tender  heads  of  lettuce, 
laying  small  radishes  around  them,  and 
covering  with  a  plain  dressing.  Another 
variation  is  a  dish  of  lettuce  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs  sliced  and  laid  over  the  top. 
Season  with  an  uncooked  dressing. 

Asparagus  Salad.  —  After  having 
scraped  and  washed  asparagus,  boil 
until  tender  in  salt  water;  drain  off 
water,  add  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar. 
Before  serving,  arrange  asparagus  so  the 
heads  will  all  lie  in  center  of  the  dish  ; 
mix  the  vinegar  in  which  it  was  placed 
after  removing  from  the  fire  with  melted 
butter  and  pour  over  the  asparagus. 

Swiss  chard  or  sea  kale  would,  per¬ 
haps,  come  under  the  head  of  greens,  as 
it  is  usually  boiled  and  served  hot  with 
vinegar,  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  All 
lovers  of  “green  things  growing”  pro¬ 
nounce  it  delicious,  so  if  you  have  never 
raised  any,  give  it  a  trial.  The  ■  large, 
white  stalks  may  be  cut  up,  boiled  and 
served  with  a  cream  dressing,  or  cold 
like  asparagus  salad. 

Baked  Bean  Salad  — Chop  cold  baked 
beans  with  raw  onion,  dress  with  melted 
butter,  vinegar,  salt,  pepper  and  mus¬ 
tard.  Hard-boiled  eggs  are  an  addition 
to  this  salad,  either  chopped  with  the 
beans  or  sliced  and  laid  over  the  top  ;  or 
the  bean  salad  may  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  a  platter  and  slices  of  the  pork 
that  was  baked  with  the  beans  around 
the  edge. 

Potato  Salad. — Cold  boiled  potatoes 
may  form  the  base  of  a  variety  of  salads 
They  may  be  combined  with  hard-boiled 
eggs,  raw  onions,  parsley,  besides  meats 
of  various  kinds,  either  mashed,  chopped 
fine  or  cut  in  fancy  shapes. 

MARY  S.  STELSON. 


0 


Any  sarsaparilla  is  sarsaparilla.  True.  So  any 
tea  is  tea.  So  any  flour  is  flour.  But  grades  differ. 
You  want  the  best.  It’s  so  with  sarsaparilla.  There 
are  grades.  You  want  the  best.  If  you  understood 
sarsaparilla  as  well  as  you  do  tea  and  flour  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine.  But  you  don’t.  How 
should  you  ? 

When  you  are  going  to  buy  a  commodity 
whose  value  you  don’t  know,  you  pick  out  an  old 
established  house  to  trade  with,  and  trust  their 
experience  and  reputation.  Do  so  when  buying 
sarsaparilla. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  been  on  the  market 
fifty  years.  Your  grandfather  used  Ayer’s.  It  is  a 
reputable  medicine.  There  are  many  sarsaparillas. 
But  only  one  Ayer’s.  IT  CURES. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved. 

^Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  20 •! 

'page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  in  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  tot 
the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from 
“A"  tirade.  $44  every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition. 
Writeto-day.  Catalogue  Free.  ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  00.,  230  Salt  Court  Btreet,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


“A"  Grade. $  f  0 


A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $100 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 
What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 
What  lamp  have  you  got? 
We’ll  send  you  an  Index  ; 
free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


FREE  TO  ALL 

Our  112  Page  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Roses,  Plants,  Seed*. 
Trees  and  Shrubbery  of  all 
descriptions,  also  containing 
valuable  information.  &c  .mail¬ 
ed  Fref.  to  all  applicants.  We 
have  50  larg'*  greenhouses  and 
thirty  acres  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  above  mentioned 
products.  World’s  Fair  medal 
awarded  on  Roses  Address 

NANZ  &  NEUISER, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Beau-  UVfiUrHm's  Hardy  and  in  great  assort- 
tiful  b  V  DIVui\CjLito  m  e  n  t .  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock,  including  Shade  &  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  PJ’ts,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  If  you’re  wise  you’ll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY  CO..  Evergreen,  Wis.(Suc.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


LEGGETTS 


v/c»eR 


po 


GUN 


WILL  throw  any  dry 
powder  up  or  down  on 
Tree,  Bush  or  Vine. 

Safe,  as  t  lie  poison 
is  kept  at  a  distance. 

Light,  and  easy  to 
work.  No  plaster  or 
water.  Dusts  two  rows 
of  potatoes,  wide  or 
narrow,  as  fast  as  a 
man  walks. 

Extension  tabes 
for  orchard J work 
With  each. 

Will  treat  1000  trees 
per  day. 


Ask  for  Leg’g'ctt  &  Brother’s  Paris  Green 

IT  IS  THE  BEST.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

301  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


War  With  Spain 

Is  not  so  near  as  the  war  with 
Insects,  Scab,  Etc.l 
which  must  commence 
in  a  few  weeks.  The 
\  very  best  implement  of  warfare 
;  is  the 

i  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

It  wins  everywhere.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


RUMSEY’S 


..  NEW.. 

double: 

CYLINDER  SPRAY  PUMPS  ARE  BEST 

The  large  air  chamber  gives  ample 
storage  for  compressed  air  which  will 
keep  the  spray  going  from  6  to  10  min¬ 
utes  after  the  pumps  are  stopped.  They 
have  agitators  that  agitate.  Metal  valves 
Plungers  easily  removed  for  packlng.&c. 
Any  ifarmer  can  do  it.  Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription  and  free  book  on  spraying. 

RUMSEY  &  CO.  Seneca Falls.N.Y. 


^DDAV^AUT0MAT>G 

HA  I  ^playing  Nozzles. 

Send  for  Cir.  John  J.  McGowen,  Forest  Home,  N.  Y. 


Have  uou  read  about  THE  COMET  i 

SPRMfRS 


Have  you  read  about  THE  COMET  $ 2.60  to  $5.00. 

Beats  them  all. 
Don’t  buy  till 

Rou  see  them. 
eecata.A  har - 
, Johnstown, 0. 


Ill  ft  LI 

I  paper 
■  ■  THOt 


ALL  PAPER 


3c.  to  SOc.  a  roll.  Send 
8c.  for  100  fine  samples. 
$1  will  buy  handsome 
paper  and  border  for  a  large  room. 

THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1206  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send youraddress with  2cstamp  forlllus. 
'  full  description  of  Single 


Catalog,  giving: 
and  Double  C 


Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co..  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
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THE  GARDEN 

Calceolarias. 

N.  P.,  New  York.— I  should  like  very  much  to 
be  able  to  grow  such  fine  specimens  of  Calceo¬ 
laria  as  I  have  seen  growing  in  the  windows  of 
cottagers  in  England.  What  treatment  do  these 
plants  need  ?  Do  the  dwarf  or  the  tall  varieties 
produce  the  largest  flowers  ? 

Ans. — Very  fine  Calceolarias  are  grown 
in  this  country  ;  the  chief  drawback  is 
the  dry  heat  of  the  summer,  and  for 
this  reason,  they  must  be  bloomed  early. 
The  shrubby  varieties  of  C.  rugosa  are 
used  for  bedding,  but  the  flowers  are 
small,  and  they  do  not  last  well  when 
warm  weather  sets  in.  The  large-flow¬ 
ered  sorts  are,  usually,  in  fine  condition 
about  Easter,  and  make  a  great  show. 
The  dwarf  varieties  are  recommended, 
as  they  make  very  shapely,  compact 
plants.  Select  a  good  strain  of  seed  ; 
the  seedsmen  making  a  specialty  of 
florists’  seeds  usually  have  a  large-flow¬ 
ered  dwarf  type.  Sow  about  the  middle 
of  August  in  a  pan  or  flat  having  good 
drainage  and  about  1%  inch  of  light, 
rich  soil,  a  mixture  of  leaf  mold,  loam 
and  sand.  The  seed  is  very  tiny,  and 
needs  only  a  dusting  of  fine  earth  over 
it.  Water  gently,  and  put  in  a  cool 
frame,  thinly  shaded,  and  protected 
from  wind.  If  the  seed  is  in  a  pan,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  put  a  pane  of  glass  over 
it,  until  the  little  plants  show.  They 
are  very  “mift'y,”  as  gardeners  say,  and 
dislike  heat  and  drought,  so  it  is  very 
necessary  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  transplanted  from  the 
flats  into  small  pots,  using  the  same  soil 
as  before,  with  abundant  drainage  ; 
charcoal  is  good  for  this  purpose,  with 
a  piece  of  green  moss  laid  over  the  top 
to  keep  the  drainage  open.  A  second 
sowing  may  be  made  about  the  middle 
of  October ;  at  this  time  the  plants  are 
transferred  from  the  frame  to  a  cool 
house.  They  must  be  put  up  near  the 
glass,  but  must  be  thinly  shaded,  as 
they  do  not  like  sun.  Give  all  the  air 
possible,  at  all  times.  Shift  them  into 
larger  pots  as  necessary ;  they  usually 
bloom  in  a  five  or  six-inch  ;  coolness, 
shade,  rich  soil,  abundant  water  and 
good  drainage  are  their  great  requisites. 
Green  fly  is  their  great  insect  enemy, 
and  tobacco  stems  must  be  used  freely 
on  the  benches  and  around  the  green¬ 
houses  to  discourage  this.  When  they 
begin  to  flower  manure  water  may  be 
given.  It  may  be  necessary  to  tie  out 
some  of  the  flowering  shoots  to  small 
sticks,  if  the  plant  be  very  close  and 
thick. 

Ca/adiums. 

./.  T.  C'.,  Victoriaville,  Quebec—  Give  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  planting  and  care  of  caladium  roots. 
What  size  pots  are  used  for  the  bulbs  sent  out  by 
seed  merchants  ?  Are  all  bulbs  sent  out  by  reli¬ 
able  houses  undivided  ?  Give  temperature  night 
and  day.  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  suited  to  their 
wants  ?  Should  the  roots  start  to  grow  before 
planting  ?  Can  they  be  grown  in  the  same  house 
as  Rex  begonias  ? 

Ans. — Our  correspondent  doubtless  re¬ 
fers  to  the  ornamental  foliaged  calad- 
iums  ;  the  majority  of  those  grown  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  many  being  garden 
varieties  of  Caladium  bicolor.  Being 
desired  for  greenhouse  decoration  dur¬ 
ing  July,  August  and  early  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  flowering  plants  under  glass 
are  comparatively  scarce,  they  need  not 
be  started  very  early,  unless  the  roots 
begin  to  make  growth.  Any  time  in 
May  or  until  early  June  will  do.  The 
best  effect  is  always  obtained  by  putting 
several  tubers  in  one  pot.  The  roots 
one  buys  are  usually  divided,  and  by 
putting  about  five  of  these  small  ones  in 
a  12-inch  pot  a  grand  show  is  insured. 
Put  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  because  you  want  to  water 
freely,  and  use  a  compost  composed  of 
loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  half  and 
half,  with  the  addition  of  one-twentieth 
part  sharp  sand,  and  the  same  of  bone 
dust.  Pot  the  tuber  with  the  pointed 
top  just  showing  at  the  surface,  water 
thoroughly,  and  put  in  a  shaded  part  of 
the  greenhouse;  the  place  in  which  J. 
T.  C.  grows  Hex  begonias  will  suit  very 
well.  Until  there  is  a  decided  top 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  childrer 
while  Teething.  It  ia  the  Beat  — Adv. 


growth,  syringe  three  times  a  day,  but 
do  not  water  otherwise  ;  this  is  with  the 
idea  of  forming  plenty  of  roots  before 
the  tops.  When  a  fair  top  growth  is 
made,  give  manure  water  three  times  a 
week,  beginning  with  a  weak  solution, 
and  gradually  strengthening  it  as  the 
plant  grows.  During  the  summer  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  without  fire  heat, 
is  right  ;  the  roof  should  always  be 
shaded  and  there  should  be  free  ventila¬ 
tion,  but  no  draft.  When  the  tops  be¬ 
gin  to  wither,  about  September,  gradu¬ 
ally  withhold  water  until  the  leaves  are 
dead,  which  shows  that  the  tubers  are 
ripened.  Take  the  roots  out  of  the  pots, 
put  in  a  sunny  place  in  the  greenhouse 
until  they  are  dry,  clean  off  loose  earth, 
and  put  them  in  pots  of  dry  sand.  Place 
some  boards  on  the  hot-water  pipes  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  stand  the  pots  on 
these,  keeping  them  there  all  winter, 
but  giving  no  water  until  they  are 
potted  in  the  spring.  Some  good  famil¬ 
iar  varieties  are  :  Argyrites,  Mine.  Bleu, 
Wightii,  Chantinii,  Meyerbeer,  Boiel- 
dieu,  Duchartrei,  Perle  de  Bresil  and 
Mons.  A.  Hardy.  A  magnificent  display 
of  these  plants  was  made  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  a  Brazilian  exhibit  including  some 
novel  varieties  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
The  foliage,  in  some  of  the  white-leaved 
sorts,  looked  like  a  sheet  of  wax,  being 
so  transparent  that  the  writing  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  laid  underneath  could  be 
distinctly  read  through  the  leaf.  Some 
beautiful  shades  of  rose,  crimson  and 
purple-red  were  also  shown.  Most  of 
these  beautiful  plants  remained  in  this 
country  after  the  Fair. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  our 
IMMENSE  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES,  SHRUB¬ 
BERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUIT,  etc. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER.  We  are 
in  the  market  TO  STAY.  Our  stock  is  WELL 
GROWN  and  PLEASES  US,  and  we  know  IT 
WILL  PLEASE  YOU.  We  grow  the  very  best 
stock,  and  lots  of  it.  We  send  out  the  best  stock 
only,  and  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


Your  Little  Garden. 

‘•Incomparable”  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  17  types. 

not  mixed.  75c.  Plant  Now. 

Dwarf  early  Cosmos,  “  Dawn,”  25c. 

“  Vesuvius”  Nasturtium.  Brilliant,  tlery-red,  tall, 26c. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

HENRY  A  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

From  six  to  eight  feet  (true  blue).  Grafted. 

Large  Specimen  Japan  Maples 
Rare  Evergreens, 

In  large  sizes,  for  immediate  ornamentation. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Tremont Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


1840  Old  Colony  Nurseries.  1897 

HARDY  SHRUBS,  TREES,  VINES, 

EVE ltO KEENS  and  PEKENNJAZS. 

A  large  and  line  stock  of  well-rooted  plants  grown 
In  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes  for  planting, 
very  cheap.  Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


WINTZER’S  NEW  AMERICAN  PEDIGREE 

CANNAS 

1  807  set— 12 magnificent  varieties, including 

Duke  of  Marlboro,  Duchess  of  Marlboro,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Gloriosa, Triumph, California,  Sunset, Champion,  Pillar 
of  fire,  Brilliant,  Lorraine,  ttud  Golden  Pearl — em 
bracing  the  newest  and  most  distinct  colors  and 
the  highest  types  of  Cannae  yet  produced.  Descriptice 
List  of  New  and  Bare  Canvas,  with  Catalog  of  New 
Boses.  Plants,  Flower  Seeils and  Garden  Fruits,  FREE. 
ALFRED  F.  C'ONAKD,  Box  A,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


BUY  DIRECT  and 

pay  but  one  profit.  Ou r 
assortment  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most 
complete  in 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
PLANTS,  ROSES, 
VINES,  BULBS, SEEDS 
Rarest  new,  choic¬ 
est  old.  Send  for  our  catalogue  to-day;  it 
tells  it  all;  an  elegant  book,  168  pages, 
magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  tree 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by 
mail  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight. 
43d  Year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  Acres. 

7HESTORRS& HARRISON  CO., 

Box  347,  Painesville,  Ohio* 


100  BEST  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

delivered  free  by  mall,  only  VI.  lOObest 
evergreens  2  to  5  ft.  delivered  east  of 
Kocky  Mts. ,  only  #  lO.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  price  list  &  50  big 
bargains, selections  from  complete 
nursery  stock.  Cash  paid  for  get¬ 
ting  up  clubs  or  to  salesmen  with 
without  experience.  Address 

D.  HILL 

EVERGREEN  SPCIALIST,  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


usage. 


A  Bright  New  Coat 

of  paint  will  entirely  change  a  dingy  room  into  a  pleasant 
place  to  live.  The  cost  is  a  tritle  compared  to  the  results. 
Floors,  baseboards  and  a  thousand  and  one  things  about 
a  home  can  be  made  to  shine :  Buggies,  boats,  farm  tools 
will  last  twice  as  long.  Houses,  barns,  roofs,  fences  and 
everything  about  the  place  will  look  better  and  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  touched  up  now  and  then  with  paint. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  are  easy  to  use. 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Wagon 

AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT  requiring  rough 

It  gives  a  tough,  glossy  finish.  It  protects.  It  preserves. 


Our  booklet  “Paint  Points”  is  a  practical,  interesting  talk  on  paints. 
It  tells  the  differences  between  good  paint  and  bad  paint.  Tells  when  to 
paint,  and  what  to  paint.  It  is  interesting  to  any  one  interested  in  a  home. 
It  is  free,  send  for  it  to-day. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Montreal. 
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For  Many  Years 

Well-Posted  Buyers  have 
made  our  Nurseries  their 
source  of  supply  for 

New  and  Rare 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Rhododen- 
;;drons,  New  Fruit,  and 
!  I  Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 

,  ,  And  in  consequence,  few  if  any  nurseries 
,  ,  eciual  ours  for  variety,  quality,  and  extent. 

,  ,  All  buyers  can  get  from  us  plans  for 
,  ,  arrangement  of  their  grounds.  Write  for 
,  ,  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  information. 

j;  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

,  ,  102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


y There  has  never  been  a  time  when  grow¬ 
ers  should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
caro.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Ferry's  Seeds  were  more  essential.  They  are 
i  always  the  best.  For  sale  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  them. 

FERRY’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

is  full  of  information  for  gardeners  and 
planters.  There  will  never  be  a  better  time 
^than  now  to  send  forthe!897  edition.  Free. 
D.  M.  Ferry  Sc  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TUBES 
barge  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  N.  J. 


73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 


Paragon  Chestnut  Scions 

FOR  SALE.  Address 
I).  C.  WINE  BRUNER,  Frederick,  Md. 


Grafts  of  E.  Reliance.  Japan  M., 
Paragon,  Nurnbo  and  Cooper. 
E.  R.  BELL,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 


Hale’s  Fruits 

Are  up  to  date  market  and  family  varieties.  1200 
acres  fruiting  fields  enables  me  to  sell  more  dollars 
wortli  of  fruit  annually  than  any  ten  other  nurseries. 
Free  book  tells  whole  story.  I  get  my  money  back 
selling  trees  and  plants  at  half  agents  prices. 

J.  II.  IIALE,  Mouth  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


999,999  Strawberry  Plants  at  prices  that  will 
sell  them.  Also  Novelties  In  Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers, 
Water  I, Hies  (all colors), Celery  Plants,  Asparagus,  boots; 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  my  illustrated  Catalogue  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  I  have  a  reputation  of  thirty  years 
back  of  me.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


Columbian  Raspberry  <££:  SSKS 

and  clr.  ad.  C.  L.  Tates,  Nurseryman,  Rochester.N  Y. 


nrnnv  Dl  AAITC  Large  stock.  Over  50 
ULnill  rLMIllOBEST  Varieties,  #1.50 
per  M  and  up.  Central  States  Fruit  Grower  Free 
with  every  $2  order.  Catalogue  Ftree;  it  tells  all. 

R.  J.  8TAHEL1N,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


100  Parker  Earle  Strawberry 
100  Brandywine  Strawberry 
12  Loudon  Raspberry 
12  Fay  Currant 
2  Wickson  Plum,  two  years 
2  Abundance  Plum,  two  years 
2  Winter  Bartlett  Pear,  5  to  6  feet 


ByExpress 
for  $2  75 


Catalogue  Sent  Free. 

T.  C  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Strawberries 

per  100  by  mail.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  8pring,  Del. 


iLaum!  —New  and  standard 

Strawberries  kinds,  semi  for 

particulars.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


"Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M  Best  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  plants,  $3.50  to  $5  per  M. 

My  “  97  ”  Catalogue  mailed  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


CHOICE* 


STRAWBERRIES 

FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 


rSSjB*  BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH,  LESLIE,  Michigan. 


$2.25  in  value forSI. 

Of  our  new  strawberries,  we  will  send  postpaid  for 
$1,  12  plants  each  Marshall.  Mary  and  Brandywine 
to  those  mentioning  this  paper.  Catalogues  free. 
THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO..  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants. 

MARSHALL-  Dozen,  25c.;  hundred,  $1.  Postpaid. 

•  Per  thousand,  express,  $5. 

WM.  BELT— Dozen,  30c.;  hundred.  $1  25.  Postpaid. 
Per  thousand,  express,  $6. 

BRANDYWIN E— Dozen,  25c  ;  hundred,  $1.  Postpaid. 
Per  thousand,  express,  $4. 

Maule's  Thoroughb.ed  Potatoes,  per  bu.,  $2;  peck,  75c 

F.  G.  TICE,  Elmhurst  Fruit  Farm,  Oswego,  N .  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  °« FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberries  a  Specialty.  Three  Farms.  Immense 
stock.  A  No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  strawberry 
low.  We  ship  all  over  U.  8.  by  Mail.  Ex.  <fc  Ft.,  box 
and  packing  free.  Standard  varieties  St'l>y  plants  re¬ 
duced  to  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  11100.  Itaspb'y,  $3.75  to  $5, 
1000.  Blk'by,  $4.50  to  $6,  1000.  Pres,  of  Miss.  State 
Hort  Society,  after  his  son’s  personal  inspection  of 
our  stock,  wires:  ”1  accept  prices  made  son  for  half 
million  plants,  rush  It.  via  Chicago.”  Whole  bill 
shipped;  last  Nov.,  500,000  by  ft.  700  miles,  all  received 
in  good  condition.  Our  ’97  catalogue  tells  why  1  can 
sell  such  choice  stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  V  St ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


TEN 


Million  Strawberry  Plants— «3  varieties.  Free 
cat.  J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

Superior  Quality.  Carefully  Graded. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  etc. 

I  offer  all  standard  varieties.  Introducer  of  the 
PEARL  GOOSEBERRY.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Fruit  Plants  in  United  States. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  “  Ridgeway.” 

of  plants  and  free  catalogue  address 

M.  H.  RIDGEWAY,  Wabash  City,  Ind 


—A  new  strawberry  of 
great  merit.  For  price 


SNIPS 


Then  The  best  for  florists, 
Holds,  gardeners, etc.,  is 

Kelley’s  Florists’  Shears 

and  FlowerCatherer. 
Circular  free.  •  FLORISTS 
SHEAR  CO.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
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Money  Begging  Again. 


Here  are  the  winners  of  the  $2  weekly  premiums  last  week  : 


w.  J.  bills . 

THOS.  BOND . 

W.  S.  MOORE . 

S  S.  CHANDLER  JR 


NEW  YORK. 
.NEW  YORK. 
NEW  YORK. 
WISCONSIN. 


Two  of  the  premiums  go  begging  again,  as  only  these  four  sent  five  or  more  names. 
Do  you  want  one  of  the  $2  bills  next  week  ?  By  the  way,  Jerre  Simkins,  of  New 
Jersey,  got  the  first  watch,  and  we  sent  him  the  $2  rolled  gold  chain.  We  have 
now  had  five  orders  for  the  watch  Remember,  the  chain  goes  now  with  every 
tenth  watch.  We  send  the  watch  for  clubs  of  five  names. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


FRUIT  FOR  EASTERN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  NEW  SOCIETY'S  SUCCESSFUL  MEETING. 

As  was  noted  last  week,  the  new  Eastern  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  made  a  great  success 
of  its  first  meeting  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  11-12.  The  original  plan  was  to  name  the 
organization  “Hudson  River  Valley,”  but  at  this 
meeting,  it  was  thought  best  to  change  the  name 
as  above.  There  were  so  many  old-timers  present 
—men  who,  for  years,  have  been  engaged  in  horti¬ 
cultural  work— that  the  meeting  ran  smoothly 
from  the  first,  and  within  10  minutes  after  the 
opening,  it  was  evident  that  the  organization 
would  prove  a  success.  At  some  other  meetings, 
there  is  much  more  discussion,  and  persons  in 
the  audience  take  a  larger  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  Connecticut  Bornological  Society  and 
the  Peninsular  Horticultural  are  models  in  this 
respect,  and  at  their  meetings,  almost  any  Btrong 
or  positive  statement  is  sure  to  call  out  comment 
or  argument.  There  was  less  of  this  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  than  there  should  have  been ;  doubtless, 
this  feature  will  grow. 

We  understand  that  the  proceedings  are  to  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution,  and 
shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  full  report.  It  was 
quite  evident  from  local  reports  that  Hudson 
River  growers  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  cheaper 
plant  food  and  transportation,  and  better  fruit 
and  better  packing. 

J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  made  two  strong 
statements  that  must  have  set  many  people  to 
thinking.  He  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  overpro¬ 
duction  of  apples  and  consequent  low  prices  of 
1896,  that  year  would  be  remembered  as  the  most 
profitable  in  the  hi&tory  of  fruit  culture.  Why  ? 
Because,  in  their  efforts  to  dispose  of  the  cheap 
fruit,  dealers  had  been  forced  to  hunt  up  new 
markets,  and  sell  car-loads  of  apples  in  little 
towns  where,  formerly,  a  few  barrels  found  slow 
sale.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  South, 
where  apples  are  on  sale  in  hundreds  of  little 
towns  where,  in  former  years,  most  people  hardly 
knew  what  an  apple  looked  like.  This  hunting 
of  new  markets  has  resulted  in  a  great  adver¬ 
tisement  for  northern  apples.  The  taste  of  their 
pleasant  acid  will  linger  long  upon  many  tongues, 
and  even  when  prices  are  higher,  apples  will  be 
demanded  in  these  distant  towns.  The  idea  that 
low  prices  have  meant  that  farmers  were  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  big  advertising  fund  to  develop  new 
apple  markets,  is  new  to  many  fruit  growers,  yet 
there  is  much  in  it.  Mr.  Hale  made  another  good 
point  in  saying  that,  wherever  he  went  through¬ 
out  the  country,  he  found  people  planting  new 
orchards,  and  that,  in  most  cases,  they  were 
planning  to  send  the  finest  and  best  fruit  to  New 
England  or  the  Middle  States  because,  in  this 
section,  were  most  of  the  people  who  demand  the 
best  and  appreciate  the  highest  quality.  The 
point  is  that,  all  over  the  country,  fruit  growers 
look  to  the  cities  and  towns  within  300  miles  of 
the  Hudson  River  for  their  best  market.  If  that 
is  so,  those  of  us  who  are  growing  fruit  right 
within  easy  reach  of  this  marnet,  should  study 
to  produce  only  the  very  finest  and  best — for  that 
is  what  we  must  compete  with. 

The  subject  of  soil  fertility  was  discussed  by 
Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell,  and  Prof.  Jordan  of  the 
Geneva  Station.  Prof.  Jordan  spoke  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  now  being  conducted  at  the  Station, 
and  made  plain  the  importance  of  buying  plant 
food  intelligently,  so  as  to  provide  what  the  soil 
most  needs— at  the  lowest  cost.  Pi'Of.  Roberts 
spoke  of  the  “  unconsidered”  plant  food  in  the 
soil— that  is,  the  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  may  be  said  to  be  parts  of  the  soil 
itself.  When  we  know  that  a  light  soil  contained, 
one  foot  deep  on  an  acre,  3,074  pounds  of  niti’O- 
gen,  3,784  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  12,063 
pounds  of  potash,  we  can  understand  that  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  try  to  set  some  of  this  plant 
food  free  by  tillage  or  growing  green  crops.  Prof. 
Roberts  took  for  his  motto,  “Hot  Plowshares”, 
and  would  keep  the  soil  “everlastingly  stirred 
up.”  By  increasing  the  cultivation  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop,  he  has  largely  increased  the  crop  of 
potatoes,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  increased 
tillage  of  fruit  lands  should  not  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  making  this  plant  food  available.  The 
teeth  on  harrow  or  cultivator  are  useful  for  such 
work,  and  so  are  the  roots  of  peas  or  clover. 

This  very  point  of  reducing  the  cost  of  fertility 
came  up  in  a  conversation  with  W.  H.  Hart,  a 
well-known  apple  grower  of  Poughkeepsie.  Three 
years  ago,  I  visited  his  orchards.  He  was  keep¬ 
ing  quite  a  large  daii-y  herd  and  feeding  heavily 
on  ensilage,  pi-ickly  comfi-ey  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  This  provided  a  large  amount  of  rich 
stable  manure  for  the  orchards,  and  was  then 
thought  to  be  a  very  economical  plan.  Finally, 
Mr.  Hax-t  began  to  experiment  with  bone  and 
potash  in  the  orchard  in  place  of  manure.  He 
became  convinced  that  the  fertilizers  produced 
fruit  of  firmer  texture,  higher  color  and  better 


For  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Throat  Disorders, 
“  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches ”  are  an  effectual 
remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


flavor  than  the  manure,  and  finally,  he  gave  up 
the  use  of  manure  in  the  orchard — using  potash 
and  bone  entirely,  with  the  manure  on  other 
parts  of  the  farm.  Then  came  the  reports 
about  Crimson  clover,  and  Mr.  Hart  experi¬ 
mented  with  that.  As  a  result,  he  has  now 
60  acres  of  this  clover  covering  the  ground 
like  a  mat.  He  has  given  up  the  dairy,  and 
will  adopt  the  great  Delaware  combination  of 
rock,  potash  and  Crimson  clover.  He  believes 
that  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  plowed  in  every 
year — or  every  other  year — will  provide  about  all 
the  nitrogen  the  orchard  needs,  while  dissolved 
rock  and  muriate  of  potash  will  do  the  rest.  If 
the  trees  show  the  need  of  extra  nitrogen,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  supply  it  at  once. 

The  use  of  this  plant  has  changed  the  whole 
system  of  fertilizing  on  this  farm.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Taber’s  vineyard  was  well  covered  with  the 
Crimson  clover,  though  his  soil  is  a  heavy  clay 
not  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant. 
This  clover  is  changing  many  of  the  old  practices 
of  fruit  farmers.  Mr.  Hart’s  plan  is  to  sow  it 
early  in  July,  and  then  obtain  the  heaviest  pos¬ 
sible  growth  before  winter.  It  starts  better  in 
the  shade  of  the  orchard  than  when  completely 
exposed  to  the  hot  summer  sun.  The  true  way 
for  the  Northern  man  to  regard  this  clover  is  to 
admit  that  the  chances  of  its  living  through 
March  are  much  more  than  even.  He  must  plan 
to  get  so  large  a  growth  between  sowing  the  seed 
and  fx-eezing  weather  that  he  will  lose  nothing  if 
every  plant  is  killed. 

The  matter  of  producing  first-class  fruit  was 
carefully  considered  at  this  meeting.  J.  H.  Hale 
told  us  about  some  of  the  more  promising  new 
varieties.  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  argued  with  much 
force  in  favor  of  thinning  fruit,  and  Dr.  Halstead, 
Prof.  Lowe  and  Albert  Wood  told  how  to  head  off 


fungous  and  insect  pests  by  spraying.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  was  thus  planned  to  show  how  to  pick 
out  the  tree  or  plant  to  the  best  advantage,  how 
to  feed  it  or  board  it  at  least  cost,  how  to  keep  it 
clean  and  in  good  health,  and  then  how  to  sell 
the  fruit  after  it  had  been  properly  grown.  We 
have  not  the  space  in  which  to  discuss  all  these 
matters  this  week,  but  in  subsequent  notes,  we 
shall  take  up  one  point  after  another,  and  tell 
our  readers  what  these  wise  men  had  to  say. 

h.  w.  c. 
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The  lion  -  hunter 
needs  steady 
nerves.  If  he  mis¬ 
ses  the  lion’s  eye, 
his  life  is  surely 
lost  The  lion- 
hunter  is  not  the 
only  man  who  needs 
*  steady  nerves.  The 
business  man  now¬ 
adays  needs  them.  He  must  have  them  if 
he  would  bear  the  strain  of  business  com¬ 
petition  and  be  successful.  A  man  with 
shaky  nerves  stands  a  mighty  poor  show  in 
the  business  world  of  to-day,  where  he 
must  hit  the  bull’s-eye  of  fierce  competition 
many  times  in  a  day.  Steady  nerves  are 
dependent  upon  pure  blood,  and  to  have 
pure  blood  one  must  have  a  perfect  di¬ 
gestion. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
goes  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  It  is  not  a 
sedative.  It  makes  the  nerves  steady  by 
furnishing  them  with  proper  nutriment.  It 
corrects  all  disorders  of  the  digestion.  It 
invigorates  the  liver.  It  makes  the  blood 
rich  and  pure  in  nutriment.  The  nerves  re¬ 
ceive  their  proper  nourishment  from  the 
blood  and  soon  become  strong  and  steady. 


Business  men  recognize  the  value  of  the 
“  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ”  and  thou¬ 
sands  have  testified  to  its  virtues.  Drug¬ 


gists  sell  it. 

“Having  suffered  for  several  years  with  indi¬ 
gestion,"  writes :  Samual  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Park- 
esburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  “I  concluded  to  try 
your  valuable  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  Af¬ 
ter  taking  five  bottles  I  was  entirely  cured.  I 
also  suffered  from  bladder  trouble,  which  was 
also  cured  by  the  ‘  Discovery.’  I  feel  like  a  new 
man." 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  Is  a  book  of  1,008  pages  and 
over  three  hundred  illustrations,  some  of 
them  colored,  all  fully  explained.  This 
book  is  free.  It  has  been  selling  for  $1.50. 
Now  you  may  have  it  in  all  its  usefulness, 
and  in  strong  paper  covers,  for  21  one-cent 
stamps,  which  pays  the  cost  of  mailing  only, 
or  in  cloth  binding  for  31  stamps.  Address, 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 

Protect  your  ideas  ;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  J6HN  WEDDEKBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C„  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 


A  Physician’s  T ribute 

To  the  Benefits  Received  From  Dr.  Miles' 
NEW  HEART  CURE. 


HEART  DISEASE  is  curable.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  all  cases  are  not 
cured,  since  no  physician  has  made 
the  heart  a  special  study  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  Dr.  Miles  has  done.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tribute  from  a  physician  will  be  read 
with  interest.  “For  six  years  prior  to  taking 
Dr.  Miles’  New  Heart  Cure  my  wife  was  a 
terrible  sufferer  from  heart  disease.  She 
had  a  constant  flutter¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  and 
severe  palpitation  and 
pain  in  the  left  side. 
She  took  three  bottles 
of  Dr.  Miles’  New  Heart 
Cure  and  was  complete¬ 
ly  restored  to  health, 
and  has  not  taken  a 
drop  of  medicine  during  the  past  two  years. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  recommend  it  to  others.” 
Friendship,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  Scott,  M.  D. 
Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


We  now  import 
Wood  Ashes 

Direct  from  Canada,  collected  by 
our  own  employees,  in  the  hardwood  dis¬ 
tricts,  test  them ,  and  ship  them  oxxt  under 
our  own  guarantee  of  strength  and 
purity.  When  you  buy  wood  ashes  or  any 
other  fertilizer,  take  Prof.  Johnson’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  deal  only  with  concerns  of  known 
responsibility.  Our  twenty-five  years  in 
business,  our  ample  capital  and  facilities, 
combine  to  make  our  guarantee  of  value. 
Our  Bowker’s 

Bone  and  Wood-Ash  Fertilizer 

at  $25  per  ton,  Is  an  excellent  combination. 
Write  for  particulars. 

E?rt\A/lf  ET  D  fertilizer 

DV/  W*  IVLlX  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 


CHEAP  UflTCD  DDfinC  >'ot  affected 
STRONG.  If  A  I  Cn  rnUUr,  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
V  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Slientliing  of  same  material,  the 
best  &  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO..  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


Buy  our  “ECLIPSE”  ROOFING  PAINT  and 
“ECLIPSE  ”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absoltitely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street.  Niles,  o. 


ARE  vr^TT  —  ^ 

QOING  TO  PAINT  T 

“  FERINITE  ” 
COTTAGE  COLORS. 

Save  25  per  cent  on  cost  of  Paint  ing  and  get  a  better 
and  more  economical  result  .  For  all  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  Painting  they  are  unparalleled  for  beauty  and 
durability.  Send  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to 
THE  TAYLOR  PAINT  AND  OIL  CO.,  38  Burling 
Slip,  New  York.  It  will  pay  you. 


PAINT 


HOME  MADE 

HOW  TO  MAKE  IT 

for  5  cents  a  gallon 

white  or  colors.  Lasts  for  years,  outside  or  Inside,  on 
boards,  plaster,  brick  or  stone.  Formula  costs  tl.00. 
Particular*  Free.  C.  H.  RIETH,  Carbondale,  III. 


Horse  Carls 


IUMD 

1T00D. 


8TEEL 
AXLES. 


NARROW  A  1/244 

WIDE  Tirts.  Vwiwl* 

Popular  Prices.  Low 
rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  A  CO., 
No,  *  Stone  St.,  N.  Y. 


VICTOR  OVERLAP 


Do  you  see  that  extra  disk.  It  laps  over  the  center 
and  pulverizes  that  ridge  which  is  left  untouched  by 
all  other  disk  harrows.  The  latest  and  best  disk  har¬ 
row  on  the  market.  Send  for  prices  and  secure  the 
agency.  ROSS  BROTHERS, 

•  3162  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SELF-LOCKING 

HAND  POTATO  PLANTERS 

Plants  three  Acres  Per  Day. 

OUR 
STICK 
manOlC 
planter 

"PlNGRtC 

StlX-  LOCKING 
HAND 

POTATO  PLANTtl 


The'* 

6CLP  -locking 
hand  POTATO  PLAhfTtft. 

Works  better  and  three  times  taster  tnau  the  hoe. 
“EUREKA,”  $1.25  ;  **  PING-RISE,”  $1.00. 

GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO.,  Greenville,  Mich. 


1 897  Records  improved 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


show  the  usual  good  work,  and  again  establish  its 
superiority  beyond  question. 

Grand  Work  at  Experiment  Stations,  viz : 


Wisconsin,  Jan.  20, 

Capacity  2,400, 

Test  0.05 

“  “  22, 

“  2,400, 

“  0.05 

Minnesota,  “  8, 

“  2,820, 

No  Trace 

Pennsylvania,  Feb.  1, 

“  2,700, 

Test  0.05 

As  Good  and  Better  Results  in  Creameries : 

At  Jersey  Hill  Creamery,  Ryegate,  Vt.,  January  25,  1897. 

In  4  hours'  continuous  run,  separated,  .  12,240  lbs. 
Amount  run  per  hour,  ....  3,060  lbs. 
Highest  test  was  just  before  closing,  .  .  0.03 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  excels  everything  for  Creamery  and  also  for  Dairy  use. 

A  Steam  Turbine  Attachment  of  a  new  and  improved  pattern  furnished  for  operation  by  steam. 

CATALOGUES  EXPLAIN  FULLY.  FREE  TO  ALL. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.*,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 
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MARKETS. 


Saturday,  March  20,  1897. 
BUTTEB— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extra?,  per  lb  . 19  ©— 

Western,  Huts . 17  ©18 

Western,  seconds . 15  @16 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

8tate,  finest . 18  @1814 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 13  @17 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 17  @18 

Firsts . 15  @16 

8eoonds  .  12  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 16^4@17 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  fl'sts . 12  @16 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras  . 15  @15!4 

Firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds .  10  @11 

Wettem  factory,  extra . 11  @11)4 

Firsts . 10  @1014 

Seconds  . 814®  914 

Thirds .  7  @  8 

Rolls,  prime,  per  lb  . 12  @1214 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @11 

OLD  BUTTKR. 

Creamery,  Western,  summer  make,  finest. .15  @16 

Summer  make,  poor  to  prime . 10  @14 

State  dairy,  tubs,  finest  . 14  @— 

Firsts  .  1214@13 

State  dairy,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . 1314@14 

Firsts . 1214@13 

8tate  dairy,  firkins,  finest  . 13l4@— 

Firsts . 12  @1214 

Tubs  or  firkins,  seconds . 11  @12 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds . 9  @10 

Western  factory .  7  @10 


EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doi  11144  12 


State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  10140  11 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  1114®  — 

8tate  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good. .  —  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  1014®  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  1014®  — 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 2  70  '@2  85 

FBUIT8— GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  .1  00@1  50 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  60 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  00@2  12 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bull  00®  — 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  — @  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 5  50@6  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@6  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Per  crate .  —  @  — 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  16 

Jersey,  per  bbl . ...3  00@  — 

Grapes.  West’n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  12@  16 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  8@  10 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@5  50 

California  navels,  per  box  . 2  50@4  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box . 6  00@12  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  auart .  10@  25 

GRA8S  8BBD. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  75®  10  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  4  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 80  @81 

Bye . 38  @43 

Barley  feeding . 26  @31 

Barley  malting . 33  @40 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 28  @29 

Oats . 21  @21>4 


MBAT8— DRB88BD. 


Yealk,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

Grassers . 


8  @  8>4 

614®  714 

4  @  6 

3  @  314 

—  @  — 


Spring  lambs,  each . 

Roasting  pigs,  10-26  lbs,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 

Tenderloins,  per  pound . 


3  00 
8 

—  @ 
614® 
614@ 
5  @ 

m® 

16  @ 


@6  50 
®  11 


7 

6 

614 

16 


DRKSSKD  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Mixed  hens  and  toms,  prime,  per  lb.  11  @  12 

Young  toms,  per  lb .  10  ®  11 

Old  toms,  per  lb .  10  @  _ 


Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  27  @  39 
Phila.,  314  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lo  22  @  25 
Chickens,  Phlla.,wlnt'8,6  lbs  &  over  to  Dr.  15  @  17 


Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  prime,  per  lb..  14  @  — 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  fair  to  good. . .  11  @  13 
State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  914®  11 
Western,  dry-picked,  average  best ..  914®  1014 

Western,  scalded,  average  best  ...  9}4@  1014 

Western,  coarse  and  staggv,  per  lb..  7  @  9 

Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W’n,  prime.  10  @  — 
Mixed,  West’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..  7  @  9 

Fowls.  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime. _  °14@  1014 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  ner  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime .  10  @  — 

Western,  iced  .  1014®  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  614®  — 

Capons,  Phlla  ,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  — 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb  .  12  @  14 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Western,  mixed  weights,  per  lb  _  11  @  1214 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  60  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  26 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 


FROZEN. 


Turkeys,  hens,  fancy . . 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Broilers,  dry  picked . 

Scalded  ....  . 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 

No.  2 . . 

Fowls,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Ducks,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Geese.  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 


13 

@ 

1314 

13 

@ 

8 

@ 

10 

14 

@ 

16 

11 

@ 

13 

9 

@ 

10 

6 

<" 

8 

8 

@ 

814 

6 

@ 

7 

13 

@ 

14 

8 

@ 

10 

8 

@ 

10 

6 

® 

7 

POULTRY— LIVB. 


Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9!4@  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  8  @  814 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  814 

Southern,  per  lb .  —  @ 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  60  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  06 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  —  @  — 


NTER  PRISE 

DOG-pnWCB 


tnation  showing 

Ensilage 

Address, 


For  the  best  Dog  or  Sheep 
power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  information  about 
the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-liullers, 
Fanning-inills,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  saw  Machines  and 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
earless  C  ata  - 
For  Fodder  cuU 
-iorsand  Drag  saw 
.  and  for  infor- 
_  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Catalogue. 

MINAltD  HARDER,  Cobleakill,  N.  Y 


THE 


POTATOB8. 


Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  21 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  05@1  10 

State,  per  180  lbs . .  8D@  90 

Jersey,  per  sack .  . 1  00@  — 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  80®  90 

Houlton  Rose,  per  bbl .  1  60@1  65 

Bermnda  No.  1 . 6  00@8  00 

No.  2 . 4  60@5  00 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  por  d.  h.  bbl .  76@1  00 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

VBGBTABLBS. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches _ 1  50@4  00 

Beets.  L.  1.,  per  bbl. . .  .  .  76@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  75@  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  60®  75 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  10@  16 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  50 

Red,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

Red.  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Danish,  per  ICO . 3  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  .  75@1  50 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  50@  76 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doi .  60®  65 

California,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Small,  per  doz .  16@  25 

Local,  per  doz  flat  bunches  . 1  00@1  60 

Florida,  large,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Florida,  small,  per  doz .  20®  50 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  J4-bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  carrier .  —  @  — 

California,  per  crate . 1  00@3  50 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  >4-bbl  box . 2  O0@3  60 

Florida,  per  bbl . 4  00®8  00 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 3  60@4  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40@  50 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  dcz .  50@1  00 

Local.  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket . .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Florida,  per  14-bbl  basket .  75@2  60 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  .  —  @  — 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  por  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 3  26@3  60 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  60®4  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 2  60@2  76 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  60@3  50 

8tate  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  60@2  76 

Western  red.  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Canadian  red,  per  bbl . 2  75@  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  50@2  60 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  60@2  75 

Paisley,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  75@1  60 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  76®  — 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00®3  00 

Per  basket .  —  @  — 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  50@?  00 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@15  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  2601  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  26®  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket _  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  express,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . 1  500  4  60 

Wax,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00® 3  50 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl...  50@  76 
Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  65 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,062  cans  of  milk, 
178  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  433  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.30  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


100,000  Miles  of 
Practical  Testing 

Not  a  single  1897  Columbia  bicycle  was 
offered  for  sale  until  practical  road  tests 
were  made  with  30  of  the  new  models. 
Each  was  ridden  from  1500  to  10,000 
miles,  100  miles  a  day,  mind  you — over 
the  roughest  roads  in  Connecticut.  Not 
a  single  break  in  any  part  of  the  thirty. 
1897  construction  thoroughly  proves 


Bicycles 

ARE 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


$IOO  to  all  alike 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Greatest  Bicycle  Factories  in  the  World. 

Catalogue  free  from  any  Columbia  dealer;  from  us 
for  one  2-cent  stamp. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


madeonlvbv  JfltlCS  PlOW  CO.  Boston  and  Hew  Vork. 


LEAN’S  steel  HARROW 


•{No  Castings,  to  Break.  No  Wear  out  to  it.C 
(/Adjustment  easiest  operated.  Snve  its  cost  first  sen-C 
IJson.  Adapted  to  general  farm  purposes.  HAS  NO, 
jEQUAL.  Write  for  proof.  r 

'  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  f 

64  Park  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  > 


Lost  Appetite. 

COULD  NOT  EAT  THE  MOST  TEMPTING  DISHES. 

Many  Days  Without  any  Food  at  All— Gan  Eat  Four  Square 
Meals  a  Day  Now— The  Cause  of  the  Change. 


From  the  Leader, 

For  the  restoration  of  an  appetite 
which  has  been  impaired  or  lost  through 
sickness,  no  remedy  can  compare  in 
effectiveness  with  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  This  statement 
is  substantiated  by  the  experience  and 
declarations  of  men  and  women  with 
whom  these  pills  have  become  a  house¬ 
hold  medicine.  Among  the  many  who 
can  offer  testimony  to  this  particular 
property  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  is 
George  Marshall,  Jr.,  who  lives  at  No. 
19  Norwich  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Marshall  is  a  news  agent  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
and  his  territory  extends  from  Cleveland 
to  Toledo.  Like  thousands  of  others 
who  owe  their  health  and  vigor  to  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills,  Mr.  Marshall  never 
hesitates  to  sing  their  praises.  In  his 
case  it  was  necessary  to  use  only  a 
few  boxes  of  the  pills  to  restore  him  to 
the  full  possession  of  bodily  health.  His 
digestive  organs  had  become  almost 
useless  through  a  long  and  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  but  in  a  surprisingly  brief  period, 
through  the  agency  of  this  wonderful 
medicine,  they  were  capable  of  again 
performing  their  functions  in  a  regular 
and  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  In 
narrating  his  experience  with  them  Mr. 
Marshall  said  : 

•‘Last  spring  I  was  taken  sick  with  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  and  my  entire  system  was  affected.  To 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 

relieve  the  suffering  it  was  necessary  to  paint  me 
with  iodine.  After  three  months  treatment  1  became 
convalescent,  but  the  attack  had  sapped  my  strength 
and  left  me  extremely  weak  and  feeble.  1  could 
scarcely  lift  an  arm  or  a  leg  This  weakness  per¬ 
meated  my  entire  system,  and  applied  as  well  to  my 
stomach  and  digestive  apparatus  as  to  my  limbs  I 
soon  discovered  that  I  had  lost  my  appetite  almost  as 
completely  as  though  1  never  had  one.  1  had  no 
desire  whatever  to  partake  of  any  nourishment,  and 
the  natural  result  was  that  my  convalescence  was 
extremely  slow,  and  my  parents  feared  that  I  was 
going  to  suffer  a  relapse  or  fall  prey  to  another  ail¬ 
ment  on  account  of  my  debilitated  condition 

“Many  a  day  1  would  not  take  any  nourishment, 
and  whenever  I  did  the  quantity  was  too  insignificant 
to  materially  hasten  my  improvement.  Tempting 
dishes  were  prepared  for  me.  but  I  could  not  touch 
them.  I  began  to  become  more  or  less  alarmed  as 
did  my  parents,  and  one  day  my  mother  suggested 
the  purchase  of  some  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
me.  They  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  regarded  them  as  nothing  short  of  miracu¬ 
lous.  and  dwelt  so  enthusiastically  on  their  excellent 
qualities  that  mother  was  persuaded  to  try  them. 
There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  now,  for  I  don't  look 
like  a  man  who  cannot  eat  three  or  four  square 
meals  a  day,  do  I  ? 

“Three  boxes  of  l)r  Williams’  Pink  Pills  fixed  me 
up  as  sound  as  a  dollar,  and  they  will  do  thesame 
for  anyone  else,  1  am  sure  It  was  not  long  after  I 
began  to  use  the  pills  that.  I  could  feel  myself  im¬ 
proving.  My  strength  began  to  return  and  so  did  my 
appetite,  and  I  was  on  the  road  again  in  a  short  time. 
That  is  my  experience,  and  I  am  glad  to  give  it  for 
the  benefit  of  others  who  may  have  lost  their  appe¬ 
tites  through  sickness.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore 
shattered  nerves.  They  are  for  sale  by 
all  druggists,  or  may  be  had  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  50c.  per  box,  or 
six  boxes  for  $2.50 


RHEUMATISM 


Pp*,mRwf*ntiy  cared  by  aning  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest.  Rarest  and  best.  Sample 
■'but  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  THE  J)It.  WHITE  HA.  Lit  JHICCrItIJUIJN'JS  CO.,  South  Iien.il,  Inti. 


aJ-A  Popular  Separator. 


It  is  said  that  popularity  is  an  index 
of  the  merit  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  if  such  is 
the  case  there  is 
abundant  evidence 
that  the  Safety  Hand 
Cream  Separator  de¬ 
serves  its  good  name. 
Like  all  other  of  our 
machinery,  our  con¬ 
stant  effort  is  to  make 
the  best  instead  of 
the  cheapest.  Send  for  Circulars. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 


Farm  for  Sale. 

101  acres  good,  slightly  rolling  land.  Good  house, 
8  rooms,  2  barns.  Fruit.  Possession.  Price,  $3,500; 
$1,500  cash.  Address  FARM.  Box  391,  Dover,  Del 


rui  Odic  a  gentleman’s  residence  near 
village,  railroad  and  markets.  Also,  24  acres  with 
the  above,  if  desired.  N.  S.  PLATT,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


CHEAP  FARMS 


in  the  great  Fruit  and 
Truck  Beit  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  Penin 
sula.  $5  to  $25  per  acre  for  a  first-class  home. 

Write  H.  MARTIN  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


Form  f  AV  Cal  ft— 10  acres,  30  cleared.  Good 
I  Qllll  IUI  wCll  C  new  buildings,  wellatdoor. 
Good  old  orchard ;  seven  miles  from  Traverse  City; 
one  mile  from  school.  Land  is  level;  good  place 
for  Bees.  Price,  $900.  The  buildings  cost  me  that. 
Can  have  picture  and  description  by  writing  me. 
OSCAR  W.  JEFFERSON,  Box  15,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


STAND  UP  TO  YOUR  WORK. 


Not  necessary  to  Lean  Oveu 
to  operate  the 

NEW  EAGLE 
SPRAYER 

NO  BACKACHE. 

PI  MP  is  made  TALL  so  that 
ONE  MAN  can  operate  the 
pump  and  handle  the  hose 
So  attached,  that  the  highest 
fruit  trees  can  be  reached. 

Save  your  orchards  and 
small  fruit  by  ordering  one  of 
our  SPRAYERS.  No  Fancy 
Prices. 

Pump,  complete,  $3  50,  Casli 
with  order.  Outfit  guaranteed 
first-class. 


All  kinds  of  Pumps 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


PITTSBURGH  PUMP  CO.. 


322  N  Liberty  St ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


30  acres  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco-raising,  for  $300,  pay¬ 
able  $10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient 
to  great  eastern  markets,  in  thickly  settled  section 
of  Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  year.  Splendid 
Water,  Schools,  Churches,  Stores,  Mills  and  desir¬ 
able  neighbors.  Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed. 
No  malaria,  mosquitoes,blizzards  or  Hoods.  Taxes 
and  freight  rates  low.  For  further  information 
write  to  D.  L.  Risley,  211  So.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


C«j a — 8 H.-P. Engine.  10 H.-P.  Boiler.nearly 
rui  waits  new,  high  grade:  seif-feed  lubricator, 
glass  oilers,  $250.  Write  F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  V.,  Poland-China  Breeders. 


D  APUCI  n  p  gentleman,  36,  good  education  and 
UHOnLLUn  some  money,  would  like  practical 
work  with  honest  farmer.  Arany,  630  E.  11th  St ,  N.  Y. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Fareign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


agents  selling  the  Com 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  fari 
others.  Self  locking 
secure;  sells  at  sight; 
ive  territory.  1.50 perce 
CORMANY  MFC 

i'io  Dearborn  Street, 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Merchants- 


tl  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  FORK 
We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTKR,  CHOICE  CF1EK8K,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank 


ENGLISH 

BRANCHES 

Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Pen  man  ah  Ip 
Grain  mar 
Letter  Writing 
Geography 
U.  8.  History 

ir.S.CI  v.Gov’ment 

Hook  Keeping 
Algebra,  etc. 


TMOIMMa  AtWuM*. 


TQ  WORKINGMEN 
BUSINESS  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  women  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  References 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 
The  International 
Correspondence  School*, 
I*o x  01C,  Scranton,  Fa, 


rpniTQ VEGETABLES 

rnuiio  produce 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  Of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports, 
References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn'a. 

Somers,  Brother  &  Co. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F  .  L  .  KILBOBNR. 

Soaking  the  Scales  on  a  Sow. 

G.  E.  D.,  Bennington,  Ft.— My  sow  is  ailing;  at 
first,  Bbe  had  a  reddish  brown  scale  commencing 
at  her  neck,  and  it  gradually  extended  all  over 
her,  and  makes  her  itch.  She  is  rubbing  herself 
more  or  less.  Her  appetite  is  good;  she  eats 
about  20  quarts  of  mixed  scalded  middlings  and 
bran  with  some  green  vegetables  mixed  in,  for  a 
day’s  feed ;  I  have  used  sour  milk  and  buttermilk, 
also  kerosene  oil  and  water  mixed  together,  half 
and  half;  all  of  these  at  different  times.  It  softens 
the  scales,  so  I  can  rub  them  off,  and  more  form 
after  a  short  time.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
about  two  months.  She  is  due  to  pig  April  5. 
What  shall  I  do  for  her  ? 

Wash  with  soft  soap  suds  so  as  to  break  up 
and  remove  the  scales.  Then  rub  with  the  oxide 
of  zinc  ointment.  If  over  fat,  reduce  the  grain 
ration. 

Cow  Will  not  Dry  Off. 

J.  K.  B.,  East  Fairfield,  O.—l  have  a  purebred 
Jersey  cow  that  has  had  two  calves,  and  is  due 
to  be  fresh  again  May  6.  She  did  not  go  dry  be¬ 
fore  being  fresh  the  last  time,  and  the  indications 
are  that  she  will  not  this  time.  We  thought  that 
she  did  not  give  so  much  milk  as  she  should  have 
done  the  last  year,  perhaps  because  she  had  not 
been  dry  awhile.  I  would  like  to  know  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others,  and  whether  it  is  best  to  dry 
her  off.  What  is  the  best  way  ? 

Most  dairymen  believe  that  it  is  better  to  allow 
a  cow  to  go  dry  for  four  to  six  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing.  But  in  exceptional  cases  of  this  kind,  when 
it  is  almost,  or  quite  impossible  to  get  the  cow 
dry,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  better  to  continue  milk- 
ng  and  not  attempt  to  dry  her  off.  The  cow  must, 
of  course,  be  fed  more  liberally  than  if  she  went 
dry,  to  make  up  for  the  extra  drain  upon  her 
system.  The  milk  would  not  be  suitable  for 
domestic  purposes  for  the  two  to  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  calving,  and  in  some  cases  even  longer, 
acquiring  a  salty,  bitter  or  otherwise  unpleasant 
taste.  If  the  cow  were  to  be  dried  off,  she  should 
be  placed  on  a  restricted,  dry  diet,  with  little  or 
no  grain,  milked  once  daily  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  only  once  every  other  day  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  after  which  regular  milkings 
may  be  discontinued.  After  you  begin  to  dry  the 
cow  off,  it  is  better  not  to  milk  her  out  dry,  but 
only  enough  to  prevent  inflammation  and  caking 
of  the  udder.  The  udder  should  be  examined 
daily  after  the  milkings  cease,  and  if  found  to  be 
well  filled,  should  be  partially  milked  out.  One 
or  more  quarters  are  frequently  ruined  by  neglect¬ 
ing  this  precaution.  Lumps  at  or  above  the  base 
of  the  teats,  so  common  in  fresh  cows,  are 
usually  due  to  neglect  in  drying  off.  With  per¬ 
sistent  or  heavy  milkers,  more  time  may  be  re¬ 
quired  than  is  indicated  above,  but  the  general 
method  to  be  pursued  is  the  same. 


Kaffir  Corn  and  Teosinte  in  New  York. 

R.  L.,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.—  Has  any  one  raised 
Kaftir  corn  for  poultry  and  horse  fodder,  as  far 
north  as  central  New  York  ?  Is  the  seed  of  use  as 
poultry  food,  and  does  it  pay  ?  Has  any  one 
raised  Teosinte  for  horse  fodder,  as  far  north  as 
central  New  York,  and  with  what  success  ? 

Ans  — Kaffir  corn  for  poultry  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  does  well.  The  best 
variety  to  plant  is  the  white.  Plant  in 
drills  three  feet  apart  and  with  the 
stalks  8  to  10  inches  apart  in  the  drill. 
It  will  take  from  three  to  four  pounds 
to  plant  an  acre.  Kaffir  corn  makes  an 
excellent  food  for  poultry,  but  for  horse 
fodder  it  does  not  in  our  climate  com¬ 
pare  with  the  common  Indian  corn.  In 
the  semi-arid  portions  of  the  West  where 
the  rainfall  is  insufficient  to  develop  a 
crop  of  corn,  Kaffir  corn  is  raised  with 
profit.  The  strongest  recommendation 
it  has  is  that  it  is  able  to  withstand 
drought  well  and  make  growth  where 
corn  would  fail. 

Teosinte  grows  well  in  central  New 
York,  but  the  remarks  with  reference  to 
Kaffir  corn  as  compared  with  the  com¬ 
mon  Maize  or  Indian  corn  will  apply 
equally  well  to  Teosinte.  It  does  not 
mature  seed  in  this  climate,  but  it  does 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  forage  when 
cut  green  and  fed  as  a  soiling  crop.  In 
the  experiments  with  forage  crops  at 
the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  nothing  has  yet  been  found  which 
can  compare  with  corn.  L.  A.  c. 

How  to  Feed  Gluten  Meal. 


winter  of  1894-95,  over  12,000  pounds 
of  gluten  meal.  During  the  present 
winter,  the  amount  fed  will  be  about 
26,000  pounds.  None  of  this  gluten  was 
soaked  and,  apparently,  the  animals  to 
which  it  was  fed  made  good  gains  and 
were  at  all  times  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  gluten  feed  can  be  fed  safely  to 
dairy  cows  as  a  part  of  their  grain 
ration,  four  to  six  pounds  of  it  per  day 
to  a  cow  of  1,000  pounds  weight  being 
about  the  maximum  amount.  The  an¬ 
alysis  of  gluten  feed,  wheat  bran,  corn 
meal  and  oil  meal  (old  process),  is  as 
follows  : 


Per  cent  d  igestible  matter—. 
Per  cent  Pro-  Carbobyd.  Nut. 

dry  matter,  tein.  and  fat.  Total,  ratio. 


Gluten  feed.  .91.7 

19.4 

63.3 

82.7 

1:33 

Wheat  bran.. 88.1 

12.0 

45.4 

57.4 

1:  3.8 

Corn  meal _ 85.0 

5.5 

71.1 

76  6 

1 : 1  if  .9 

Oil  meal . 90.8 

29.3 

48  5 

77  8 

1:  1.7 

From  the  above  table  of  analyses,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  while  gluten  feed  is  rich 
in  protein,  it  does  not  contain  so  large 
a  per  cent  of  it  as  does  oil  meal,  and 
cannot  entirely  take  the  place  of  oil 
meal  in  a  feed  ration.  l.  a.  c. 

Rape  for  Sheep  Pasture. 

If.  F.,  North  Steuben,  N.  Y—  Can  rape  for  sheep 
be  grown  in  northern  or  central  New  York,  where 
we  have  frost  as  early  as  the  middle  of  October  ? 
Can  it  be  saved  for  winter  fodder  ?  Corn  does 
well  here. 

Ans. — Rape  can  be  grown  with  success 
as  far  north  as  central  New  York.  It  is 
used  principally  as  a  crop  to  furnish 
pasturage  for  sheep.  It  belongs  to  the 
Cruciferae  family,  and  resembles  the 
mustards.  The  only  variety  which  does 
well  in  this  locality  is  the  Dwarf  Essex. 
This  is  a  biennial  variety,  and  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  annual  varieties 
Plant  the  seed  on  fertile,  well- drained 
lands  about  July  1,  in  drills  about  30 
inches  apart,  and  at  the  rate  of  1  to  1 >4 
pound  per  acre.  Cultivate  as  soon  as 
the  rows  can  be  followed. 

Rape  is  recommended  as  a  pasture  for 
sheep  and  lambs.  When  sown  at  the 
time  mentioned,  it  is,  usually,  ready  for 
pasturing  by  September  15.  It  is  not 
recommended  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cattle, 
as  it  is  said  to  taint  the  milk.  Sheep 
and  swine  do  specially  well  on  it.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  turned  into  a 
rape  field  until  after  having  been  well 
fed.  If  turned  in  and  allowed  to  gorge 
themselves  with  the  green  food,  bloat¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  result.  The  pasturing 
can  continue  from  about  September  15 
to  November  15.  At  the  time  of  year 
which  rape  matures,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  cure  it  for  fodder,  and  it  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  only  as  a  plant  most  valuable 
for  fall  pasturage  of  sheep  or  swine.  If 
corn  grows  well  in  your  section,  you 
cannot  improve  upon  that  as  a  fodder 
crop.  l.  a.  c. 

An  Injured  Hen. 

J.  G.,  Midland,  Mich.— I  have  a  large  P.  Rock 
hen  which  has  all  the  thigh  a  dark  green  color, 
which,  I  think,  is  gangrene ;  the  cause  is  unknown 
to  me.  The  henhouse  floor  has  been  covered  with 
leaves  all  winter,  renewed  about  every  six  weeks, 
and  the  last  time,  the  leaves,  apparently,  began 
to  heat;  but  the  next  time,  it  was  covered  with 
straw,  and  was  so  for  about  two  weeks  before  the 
hen  showed  signs  of  lameness.  As  soon  as  dis¬ 
covered,  she  was  removed.  My  cock,  a  purebred 
B.  Leghorn,  is  a  large  bird,  but  the  hens  are  all 
large.  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  the  cause.  No 
signs  of  injury  can  be  seen,  and  the  skin  is  not 
broken  anywhere.  Did  the  heating  of  the  leaves 
cause  the  trouble,  and  how  ? 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause, 
probably  an  injury,  which  may  happen 
by  being  pushed  from  the  roost,  or  a 
blow  from  another  hen.  Frequently  the 
spurs  of  the  male  will  tear  the  flesh, 
when  he  slips,  or  some  injury  happen  by 
the  hen  coming  in  contact  with  a  pebble 
on  the  ground  when  receiving  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  male.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  remedy  the  difficulty  but  rest  and 
quiet,  anointing  daily  with  some  simple 
liniment. 


The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Always  Make  the  Most  Butter  and 
Always  the  Best. 

- ooo - 


The  honor  scoring  record  of  De  Laval  “Alpha ’’and  “Baby”  Separator  made  butter  the  past 
three  years  has  been  a  practically  clean  sweep  of  all  competitive  prizes  and  awards  in  every  general 
contest— National  and  International,  State  and  District— in  America  and  all  other  countries. 

Below  are  noted  a  few  of  the  more  important  American  1896  and  1897  Highest  Awards,  which  are 
representative  of  a  multitude  of  others. 

National  Buttermakers  Convention,  1896,  Gold  Medal,  Milton  Dairy  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
—score  97  4-5.  , 

Wisconsin  State  Fair,  1896,  George  Tarrant  &  Sons,  Durand,  Wis., — score  100. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  1896.  J.  W.  Segar,  Pecatonica,  Ill. — score  98. 

California  State  Fair,  1896,  Eel  River  Creamery  Co.,  Ferndale,  Cal.,— score  94. 

Vermont  State  Fair,  1896,  Hillside  Creamerv  Co..  Windsor,  Vt., — score  9814. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  1896,  W.  W.  Day,  Tripoli,  la.,— 98%. 

Minnesota  State  Fair.  1896,  Courtland  Creamery  Co.,  Courtland,  Minn.,  (second),— score  99  4-n. 

Vermont  Inter-State  Fair,  1896,  F.  D.  Prindle,  Johnson,  Vt.,— score - 

So.  Dakota  Tri-State  Fair,  1896,  Wm.  R.  Leighton,  Wiltiamstown,  la.,— score  98. 

Missouri  State  Fair,  1896,  D.  E.  Wood  &  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill., — score  99. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  1896.  R.  W.  Furnas,  Indianapolis,  Ind., — score  98)4. 

Texas  State  Fair,  1896,  W.  A.  Ponder,  Denton,  Tex.,— score - 

New  Hampshire  State  Dairy  Convention,  1896,  C.  H.  Waterhouse,  Cornish,  N.  H.,— score  98*4- 

Iowa  State  Dairy  Convention,  1896,  H.  N.  Miller,  Randall,  la., — score  99. 

Kausas  State  Dairy  Convention,  1896,  Belle  Springs  Creamery  Co.,  Abilene,  Kan.,— score  98. 

North  Carolina  State  Fair.  1896,  Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Biltmore,  N.  C., — score - 

So.  Dakota  State  Fair,  1896,  Miner  Creamery  Co.,  Miner,  S.  D.,— score  97  3-5. 

So.  Dakota  Inter-State  Exposition,  1896,  De  Smet  Creamery  Co.,  De  Smet,  S.  D., — score  98. 

Vermont  State  Dairy  Convention,  1897.,  Strafford  Creamery  Co.,  Strafford,  Vt., — score  98. 

Connecticut  State  Dairy  Convention,  1897,  Tbeo.  A.  Stanley,  New  Britain,  Conn.,— score  97. 

Illinois  State  Dairy  Convention,  1897,  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  Gold  Medal,  County  Line  Creamery, 
Kaneville,  Ill., — score  98)<f. 

National  Buttermakers  Convention,  1897,  Gold  Medal,  H.  N.  Miller,  Randall,  la., — score  98*4- 

National  Buttermakers  Convention,  1897,  Silver  Medal,  G.  H.  Littlefield,  Savanna,  Ill  ( — 
score  97.91.  , 

National  Buttermakers  Convention,  1897,  Silver  Cup,  C.  E.  Simeran,  Owatonna,  Minn.,— score  97*4. 

A  review  of  the  scoring  of  the  400  exhibits  of  butter  entered  into  the  great  Annual  Contest  of  the 
National  Buttermakers  Association,  at  Owatonna,  including  all  makes  and  systems,  shows  that  of 
all  exhibits  scoring  96  or  above  85  per  cent,  were  De  Laval  made,  and  that  all  exhibits  scoring  97  and 
above  were  of  De  Laval  make  only.  _ 


Send  for  “Baby”  or  “Dairy”  Separator  Catalogue,  No.  246. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WESTERN  OFFICES:  GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Canal  and  Randolph  Sts  ,  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


F at  me  Milk. 

<  You  want  it  all.  Reid’s  Peerless  Creamery  cools  milk  quickest  ;  raises 

<  most  cream.  The  cans  are  in  pairs— wide  space  between  and  at  rear 
j  affords  largest  cooling  surface.  May  be  used  with  water  only.  Fau- 
]  cets  are  underneath  and  straight — easy  to  clean.  The  advantages  of 

;  nrinio  peerless 

gtoif-ii 

KtlU  3  CREAMERY 

<  are  all  explained  in  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of  creamery  and  dairy 
i  supplies  that  you  may  have  free  by  sending  your  name  and  address  to 

J  A.  H.  REID,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  and  ELGIN,  ILL. 

| 

Agents  Wanted.  ► 

tmb  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 
GRINDERS 

n  Grind*  more  gram  to  any 

degree  of  fineness  th*nany  other  mill.  Grind*  ear- 
corn  ,  oat*,  etc.,  fine  enougn  for  any  purpose,  w ar- 
rontA/i  nottnnhnkft.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  do 


TSI  BUT  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

e3P“WrlU  u*  at  o«ce  for  price*  and  agency. 
There  1*  money  in  till*  mill.  Made  enly  by  the 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING  GO.  -  Joliet.  Ill 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  WAGONS, 
FARM  MACHINERY,  WINDMILLS 
&c.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


A  WIND  MILL 


THAT  YOU 

for  all  the  purp 
for  which  wind 
mills  are 

IT  IS  NOT 
OTHERS— I 
IS 


CAN  RELY  UPON 
the  GOODHUE 
PUMP  AND 
POWER 
MILL. 

Our 
famous 


used 


LIRE 


of 


We  also 
make  a 
full  line 
grinding  mills 
wood  saws,  shel- 
lers,  fodder  and 
ensilage  cutters,  Ac, 
Catalogue  sent  FREE. 

[APPLETON  MFG. 

i.  i  m.  ■  .»!  ■  wi  ■»>  I  <■>  e  »— 


horse 
TREAD 
POWER 

is  a  Marvel. 
Adapted  to  all 
us63  requiring  a 
moderate  power. 

ft  A  27  Fargo  St., 

vUi  Batavia.  Ills. 


economic  Power 

Finds  its  complete  embodiment  in  our  1,  2,  3 
and  4-horse  TREAD  POWERS.  They 

are  made  especially  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  man  who  wants  a  good,  ser¬ 
viceable,  long-lived  power  for 
use  on  the  farm.  Where  horses 
are  kept  these  become  the  cheap- 
cst  powers  on  earth.  The  hull 
can  be  made  to  shell  and  grind 
the  corn,  cut  the  feed  and  shred 
the  fodder,  separate  the  cream 
r  and  do  the  churning  for  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  much  to  his  advant¬ 
age  and  their  own.  They  will 
run  any  machine  from  a 

iurn  to  a  Threshing  Machine.  *J>"”t_them 
.  our  full  warranlyiu  free  Book  on  Power. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Brices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin¬ 
gle  Machines,  Grinding 
Mills.BalingPresses.Wat 
.  _  v  g  ■  ■  ■  er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
I)e  Loach  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 


is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 


FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 


Work  Is  uneqnaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  m. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


W.  D.  B.,  Fairfield,  Conn.— la  it  necessary  to 
soak  gluten  feed  before  feeding  ?  Is  it  harmful 
if  not  soaked,  when  mixed  with  other  feed,  wheat 
bran,  etc.  ?  Can  I  substitute  an  equal  weight  of 
gluten  for  linseed  in  a  mixture,  without  harm  ? 
People  around  here  say  that  gluten  should 
always  be  soaked,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
print. 

Ans.  —  The  agricultural  department 
at  Cornell  University  fed,  during  the 


THESE  FIGURES  ARE  YEARS,  YEARS  IN  WHICH,  IN 
SINGLE  INSTANCES,  PAINS  AND  ACHES 

|  Rheumatic,  Neuralgic,  Sciatic,  Lumbagic, 


i 


20 


HAVE  RAVAGED  THE  HUMAN  FRAME.  ST.  JACOBS 


OIL  CURED  THEM.  NO  BOAST  ;  THEY  ARE 
SOLID  FACTS  HELD  IN  PROOF. 


30 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  Syracuse, 
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Stick  to  Malt  Sprouts. 

./.  E.  D.,  Branchville ,  N.  Y. — We  are  feeding  15 
cows  for  milk  to  sell;  the  present  price  at  oor 
creamery  is  2'A  cents  per  quart.  Each  cow  re¬ 
ceives  the  following  grain  each  day,  with  what 
mixed  hay  she  will  eat  clean  mornings,  and  cut, 
dry  corn  stalks  nights: 

Pounds. 

4  corn  feed  at  $9.50  per  ton . 019 

4  sprouts  at  $12  per  ton . 024 

4  spring  bran  at  $13  per  ton . 026 

1  linseed  meal  at  $23  per  ton . 0115 


Cost  for  1  cow  per  day . 0805 

Total  cost  for  15 . $1.2075 

This  is  mixed  with  30  gallons  of  water.  We  get 
from  those  cows  130  gallons  of  milk.  Five  of  our 
cows  have  calved  since  December  10,  the  other  10 
have  been  milked,  on  an  average,  nearly  one 
year.  We  held  some  of  them  over  on  purpose  to 
make  fall  and  winter  milkers  hereafter;  they  will 
calve  in  July,  August  and  September  next.  Can 
I  make  them  give  any  more  milk,  considering  the 
time  they  have  been  milked  ?  Could  I  profitably 
leave  off  the  four  pounds  of  sprouts  and  feed  the 
same  value  of  gluten  meal  at  $17  per  ton?  Our 
cows  average  in  live  weight  about  800  pounds. 
Is  it  better  to  give  the  grain  on  an  empty  stomach 
or  not,  and  to  water  the  cows  directly  after  eat¬ 
ing  the  grain  feeds  ? 

Ans. — We  eannot  always  judge  of  the 
results  of  any  particular  food  by  the 
chemical  composition  of  it.  To  a  certain 
extent,  of  course,  the  elements  of  the 
foods  contribute  the  same  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  product but  some  foods 
seem  to  have  a  better  effect  in  making 
milk  or  butter  than  others,  and  so  we 
are  to  be  guided  in  this  respect  by  ex¬ 
perience.  My  experience  goes  to  show 
that  malt  sprouts  is  one  of  the  best  of 
all  feeds  for  making  milk.  They  are 
very  rich  in  digestible  albuminoids  or, 
as  we  call  these,  protein.  So  is  gluten 
meal,  but  it  seems  that  the  sprouts  have 
a  better  effect  in  producing  milk. 

As  to  the  mode  of  feeding,  it  is  decid¬ 
edly  better  to  feed  grain  with  other 
food,  so  that  it  may  be  ruminated  and 
better  fitted  for  digestion.  Fed  alone, 
the  fine  grain  foods  are  most  likely  to 
go  past  the  rumen  into  the  third  stom¬ 
ach,  and  then  a  portion  of  them  is 
undigested  and  lost.  To  water  a  cow 
soon  after  eating  grain,  or  indeed,  any 
other  animal,  is  not  only  wasteful  of  the 
food,  but  dangerous.  It  is  so  to  a  horse, 
and  of  course,  the  same  to  a  cow,  but  in 
a  less  degree,  perhaps,  because  the  food 
is  washed  into  the  intestines  before  it  is 
prepared,  and  is  not  only  undigested, 
but  produces  mischief  to  the  animal. 
The  best  rule  is,  doubtless,  to  feed  the 
rough  feed  with  the  fine  grain  food,  cut¬ 
ting  the  former,  wetting  it,  and  mixing 
the  fine  grain  with  it.  Then  both 
undergo  the  process  of  rumination,  by 
which  the  food  is  economized  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  h.  stewart. 

What  Is  a  11  Balanced  Ration  ”  V 

F.  W.  W.,  Medjield,  Mass. — I  send  a  list  of  hay 
and  grain  feeds.  Will  you  give  the  amount  of  dry 
matter,  protein  and  carbohydrates  In  each  one  ? 
How  much  dry  matter,  protein  and  carbohydrates 
form  a  balanced  ration  for  a  1,000-pound  cow  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  nutritive  ratio  ?  I  am 
feeding  15  cows  and  1  bull,  as  follows :  five  bushels 
of  brewers’  grains,  four  bushels  of  cooked  man¬ 
gels, two  bushels  of  corn-and-cob  meal, two  bushels 
of  ground  oats,  1J4  bushel  of  bran,  one-half  bushel 
of  Chicago  gluten,  160  pounds  of  corn  fodder,  oat 
hay  and  Timothy,  equal  parts,  160  pounds  in  all 
I  mix  the  roots  and  grain  thoroughly,  and  cut  the 
hay  fine;  then  in  a  room  for  the  purpose,  I  spread 
on  the  floor  two  bushels  of  the  cut  hay,  sprinkle 
it  with  hot  water,  and  scatter  over  one-half 
bushel  of  the  grain-and-root  mixture.  I  continue 
doing  this  layer  on  layer  until  the  grain  and 
hay  are  both  used  up,  and  then  shut  the  door  and 
let  it  warm  up.  I  make  this  mixture  every  morn¬ 
ing.  It  makes  enough  for  three  feeds  for  every 
cow,  a  heaping  bushel  basket  to  a  cow  at  each 
feed.  I  feed  them  at  live  in  the  morning,  11 :30  at 
noon,  at  6  at  night.  They  eat  it  up  clean,  then  lie 
down  and  chew  it  over.  I  get  all  the  way  from 
16  to  20  cans  of  milk  per  day,  eight  quarts  and 
one  pint  to  the  can,  which  I  sell  to  the  milkman 
for  27  cents  per  can.  Although  I  should  not  posi¬ 
tively  state  it  so,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind, 
that  I  am  saving,  at  least,  100  pounds  of  hay  per 
day,  by  using  cut  feed.  I  have  some  corn  fodder 
which  I  dusted  with  plaster  and  Paris-green  for 
the  army  worm,  last  July.  Do  you  think  that 
there  would  be  danger  in  feeding  it  ? 

Ans. — The  following  table  shows  the 
average  composition  of  these  substances. 
We  have  added  the  per  cent  of  pure  fat. 
We  have  often  explained  the  difference 
between  pure  fat  or  oil  in  the  food  and 
the  carbohydrates  or  “  fat-formers.”  In 
a  general  way,  the  mathematical  part 
of  compounding  what  is  known  as  a 
“  balanced  ration  ”  consists  in  mixing 


the  food  so  that  a  1,000-pound  cow  will 
eat  each  day  23  pounds  of  dry  matter, 
containing  2)4  pounds  of  protein  or 
“muscle-makers,”  12  pounds  of  fat- 
formers,  and  about  one-half  pound  of 
pure  fat.  To  obtain  what  is  called  the 
“  nutritive  ratio”,  we  multiply  the 
amount  of  pure  fat  by  2%  and  add  the 
sum  to  the  per  cent  of  fat-formers.  The 
ratio  of  the  protein  to  this  total  gives 
the  “nutritive  ”  ratio.  There  should  be, 
in  theory,  about  one  part  of  protein  to 
5%  parts  of  the  total  of  pure  fat  and  fat- 
formers.  Of  course,  this  figuring  is  only 
one  side  of  it.  You  might  make  up  a  so- 
called  “  ration  ”  of  corn  cobs  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  which  would  give  the  proper 
“  ratio,”  yet  would,  certainly,  kill  the 
cow.  The  characteristics  of  the  food 
must  be  known,  and  their  digestibility 
and  effect  upon  the  system.  The  great 
value  of  the  “  nutritive  ratio  ”  is  that  it 
enables  one  to  detect  losses  in  feeding, 
and  enables  one  to  buy  foods  to  good 
advantage.  We  are  well  satisfied  that 
you  save  much  hay  by  feeding  as  you 
do.  This  plan  certainly  makes  a  good 


substitute  for  ensilage.  We 

would 

not 

use  the  stalks  for  feeding. 

POUNDS 

IN  100. 

Dry 

Pro-  Carbo- 

matter. 

Fat. 

tein. 

hyd. 

Mixed  hay . 

. .  87.1 

1.33 

4.22 

43.26 

Clover  hay . 

..  84.7 

6.58 

6.58 

35.35 

Oat  hay . 

. .  90.45 

2.69 

6.58 

50.03 

Millet  hay . 

..  92.03 

1.34 

4.50 

51.67 

Ground  oats . 

.  92.1 

5.93 

11.53 

52.06 

Gro’d  corn  on  cob.  84.9 

2.87 

6.46 

56.28 

Wheat  bran . 

..  88.5 

2.87 

12.01 

41.23 

Chicago  gluten . 

. .  92.2 

8.59 

20.40 

43.75 

Corn  meal . 

..  85. 

3.25 

7.01 

65.20 

Linseed  oil  meal 

. .  90.8 

7.06 

28.76 

32.81 

Wheat  middlings.  84. 

3.40 

12.79 

53.15 

Hundreds  of  cases  pronounced  to  be 

Consumption, 

have  been  cured  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

For  the  Liver  nse  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills. - 
Adv. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher's  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


ABORTION 

CLEANED 


Costs  nothing 
to  know  how. 


OTTX  MOORE  BROS., 
W  W  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

The  CONVEX 
DEHORNER 

_  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana. Pa. 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  .ample  copy  cl 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 

book  on  Bees  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  men¬ 
tion*  thl*  paper.  THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


THINK  OF  YOUR  HORSE 

When  you  take  him  from  the 
stable  after  a  Winter’s  rest  the 
hard  spring  work  will  surely 
gall  hisshoulders.  Have  a  box 

of  BICKMORE’S  CALL  CURE 

ready.  It  will  cure  a  Saddle  or 
Collar  Gall  under  the  harness 

WHILE  THE  HORSE  IS  WORKED. 

_  - -  Good  for  any  sore  on  man  or 

BICKM0RE  CALL  CURE,  CO.,  Box  709,  OLD  TOWN,  ME. 


Horse  Owners  Should. 
GOMB  AULT'S 


Use 


Caustic 

Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  EJ. 
Gombaultt 
ex-Voterl- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 

- i  Btn4* 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINQ 

Impossible  toprodnce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Safest 
beat  BLI8TER  overused.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  lint- 
inents  tor  mild  or  severe  action.  Itemovcs  all  Bunchec 
or  ttlemlfthet  from  Horses  or  Cattle* 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Soro  Throat,  ICtc.*  it  Is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE  caustic' b®amwm 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  ot 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is  Warran- 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  - 

THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FASTER  FGGS.. 

EGG9  FOR  HATCHING— EGGS 
FOR  MARKET — doubled  in 
quantity  and  improved  in 
quality  by  feeding  hens 
green  cut  bone  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  CREEN, 

BONE  CUTTER.! 

Only  cutter  awarded— - premium  at 

World’s  Fair.  Cut9  easier,  finer 
and  faster  than  others.  FREE 
circular  and  prices.  Address..  . 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 

lUumiuuiinimuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiinK 


never  lsis^vjriSivE 

in  all  the  many  shows  inC 
which  it  has  participated,  ; 
there  must  be  something  ; 
in  the  superiority  claims  of  the  \ 
RELIABLE* INCUBATOR  : 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto-  ; 
r  matic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  '. 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about  ; 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  ■ 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit.  1 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  C0„  QUINCY,  ILLS 

m  i  ITTT 


nmiinmi  niTTi  nniiiuliimiiumn 

162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 

PBAIBIE  STATE  IUCB.  CO.  Homer  City,  P». 


be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
vS-  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
LEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardmgton,  O 

BlG  PERCENTAGE  from  fertile  eggs 

is  what  every  poultryman  wants,  and 
this  can  be  most  surely  secured  with  the 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR.  Proven 
in  our  80  p.  catalog;  sent  for  4c.  stamps. 
A. F. WILLIAMS.  54  Race  st. BRISTOL, Conn. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  I 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most! 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  I 
,  in  the  market.  t  rculnri  FltFI,’ 
OEO.  KltTKYj  COT OPINOyf ILI. 


1  HATCH  Chickens  °vsteaml 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
llrst-claa.  Hatcher  made. 
,,,  GEO.  II.  STAHL. 
114  to!  22  S.  6th  St.  Qtllnoy.ni. 


THE  JOY  OF  SUCCESS 

is  sure  to  follow  the  use  of  the 

New  Successful  Incubator 

Its  just  like  making  any  other  sure 
and  good  investment.  Regulates 
its  heating  to  a  nicety;  needs  no 
v  watching;  generates  its  own 
f  moisture.  Hatches  every  egg  ihnl  can 
he  hatched.  Sold  under  a  positive 

T  ,  - -  guaranty.  All  about  it  in  Book  on 

l  onltry.  Sent  for6c  in  stamps.  Address 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


DFATH  TO  I  TPF  A  Disinfectant  Insect  Powder. 

l/uniu  iU  LlvL/.p-Q,.  aji  kindsof  poultry  vermin. 
Book  free.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.I. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal,  etc.  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell,  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCUFF.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

Flrst-c 
Registered  CAI 

R.F.  SHANNON, ) 


First-class  Dairy  Stock. 
Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 


907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.  U 


AYRSHIRE  and  SWISS  CATTLE 

FOE  SALE  CHEAP. 

90  nRAD  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Alsochoieo 
K.U  White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels,  and  Eggs.ll 
for  15  and  $3  for  60.  White  Mammoth  Pekin  Drakes 
and  While  African  Guineas,  $2  to  $3  each. 

B.  LUTHER  SHIM ER.  B.  Sc  , 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm,  Bethlehem,  Pa- 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  8EWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


ReF,  p.  Chinas,  Berkshires 


and  C. Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old.  not  nklr.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 

HAMILTON  4  CO. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now- ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  rny  prize  hoars, 
Chester  2nd  6017.  Eureka 
King  6961.  George  R.,  7359. 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows. 
„  .  „  .  Order  soon  and  get  the  best, 

send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  8tock  Farm,  West  Chester  Pa 


EGGS 


that  will  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes.  Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Best 
Is  cheapest.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.J 


Purebred  B.,  W.  and  Buff  P.  Rocks;  Buff  &  Br.  Leg  • 
L.  &  D.  Brah.;  Gol.  &  Buff  Wyan. ;  Min. ;  Hamburgs, 
Eggs,  15,  *1;  40,  $2.  U.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


D- So™ der,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons 
Kggs,  El  F  15;  |3  F  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 

Rook  23  varletlfs  Poultry  — Buff  and  other 
1  lVA;  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $6  per  100;  1.000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box D.,  Washington,  N  J 


Leghorn. 


for  hatching.  B--red  P.  Rock, 
White  Wyandotte  and  S.  C.  White 
MILTON  MUNDY,  Marlboro.  N.  Y. 


PURE  R.C.W,  LEGHORN  EGGS 

E.  H.  BRUSIE,  Mount  Riga,  N.  Y. 


SCR  Leghorns  aspeeiaity.  Large,  stylish,  hand- 
u.  V,  u,  somely  marked,  and  layers  of  large  eggs. 
$2  per  13  eggs.  H.  H.  BELL,  Mount  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


BUY  THE  BEST ! 

Ferguson’s  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  take  the  lead.  They  win  prizes  every¬ 
where  and  suit  purchasers.  Twenty  years  of  careful 

breeding  has  produced  these  rosults.  Leghorn  Cocks, 
$2.50  each :  trios,  $6.  Plymouth  Rock  Cocks,  $3  each; 
trios,  $8  Eggs  of  either  variety,  $2  per  13;  $3.50  per 
26;  $5  per  50;  $8  per  100. 

Address  JOHN  FERGUSON,  Thlells.  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

OUR  LARCECUIDE  for ’97  just 
out.  Something  entirely  new.  100 
pages.  Printed  in  finest  colored  work. 
Contains  everything  pertaining  to  Poul¬ 
try  in  full.  PRICES  REDUCED  on 
1st  Prize  Winners  and  Eggs.  Postpaid 
on  receipt  of  15  cents,  if  you  write  now. 
JOHN  BAUSOHEE,  Jr.,  Box  66  Freeport,  Ill. 


GREIDER’S  CATALOGUE 

PAD  inftT  TUB  FINEST  POULTRY  BOOK 
PllK  AH  /  .  0UT-  ,T  CONTAINS  FINE  EN- 
I  Ull  lUvHl  URAVING8.  MUCH  USEFUL 
INFORMATION, DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES  OF  BOOH  AND 
STOCK  FROM  BEST  STRAINS  OF  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 
SENDScu.  IN  STAMPS.  B.  H.  OREIDBR,  FLORIN,  PA. 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slllua- 

trated  &  fully  described 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 

goultrymen  A  Intending 
uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese  5  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  Coin  stamps 
BjH^OO^Box^aHantlej^IlL 


SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  onjes  caked  udder, 
garget,  etc.  Mall,  60a.  Soott’s  H.  P.  Co.,  Rochester.N.Y 


STOP  THOSE  HOGS  FROfl  ROOTING! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine 
H  og;  Ringer  and  Rings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores  or  we 
will  send  by  mad,  one  Double  Ringer  and  I OO  Rings  on  receipt 
of  75c.  Address  HEESON  BROS.  *  CO.  1 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers.  Tecamseh,  Mich. 

Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey  P 

COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAY  The  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale*  Alf bi^edPfrom 

_ , _ T ,  .,  ...  ..  select  and  tested  dams.  For  richness  as  well  as 

color,  I  have  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  in  America.  A  few  grand  voune:  cows  live  and 
six  years  old,  comin_g  in,  at  prices  from  $75  to  $90  each.  A  few  extra  heifer  calves,  four  weeks  to  six 

Write  your  wants  to  — 


months  old,  price  $25  to  $40  each. 


ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  LeRoy,  GeneseelCountv/N  Y,E 
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Users  of  THE  MAPES  MANURES  even  in  the  Hardest  Times  Hold  their  Own. 

Extra  High  Quality  and  Large  Yields  in  Fruits.  ;They  are  Cheaper  than  Stable  Manure. 

Remarkable  Yields  of  Strawberries.  <  They  Restore  Clover  Lands. 

Large  Wheat  and  Hay  Crops  after  Potatoes  manured  with  They  Produce  Crops  of  Potatoes.  Fruits,  Tobacco,  Hay  and 
The  Mapes  Potato  Manure.  Vegetables  of  QUALITY  Superior  to  those  Grown  with 

Prices  of  The  Mapes  Manures  Reduced  1897.  j  Stable  or  Farm  Manures. 

High  Standard  Fully  Maintained.  ;i  They  Largely  Protect  Crops  from  Disease. 

The  Mapes  Manures  are  More  Available  to  the  Growing^ 

Crop  than  Stable  Manure.  They  LAST  in  the  Soil  until!  Says  the  American  Agriculturist,  March  13,  1897,  in 
Utilized  by  Succeeding  Crops.  \  commenting  on  The  Mapes  Manures : 

They  Build  Up  the  Land,  and  Permanently  Improve  it  for  “  It  is  in  times  like  these  that  more  than  ever  the  BEST 
Grass,  Hay  and  Grain.  is  the  CHEAPEST.” 

Highest  Quality  of  Fruit.— Unusually  Heavy  Yields. 

THE  MAPES  FRUIT  AND  VINE  MANURE  ON  STRAWBERRIES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  APPLE  ORCHARDS,  GRAPES,  ETC. 

Fourteen  to  fifteen  acres.  Over  6,000  quarts  strawberries  (varieties,  Bubach,  Warfield,  Wolverton  and  Gandy) 

per  acre.  Large  prices  realized.  Blackberries  and  raspberries. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Davis,  of  Greensboro,  Md.,  reports  December  9,  1896  :  “The  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  has  given  me  better  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  ever 
used.  I  apply  1,000  pounds  per  acre  at  the  time  of  setting  the  plants.  I  picked  not  less  than  six  thousand  (6,000)  quarts  of  strawberries  to  the  acre.  This  fertilizer 
is  equally  good  for  blackberries  and  raspberries.  For  a  general  land  strengthener  this  fertilizer  surpasses  any  I  ever  used  before.” 

Mr.  L.  Shanlky  Davis,  commission  merchant,  100  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  who  handled  52,100  quarts  of  the  fruit  shipped  to  New  York  by  J.  A.  Davis, 
Greensboro,  Md.,  reports:  “  The  average  prices  received  for  season  1896  for  the  Davis  strawberries  was  eight  and  three-quarters  (8%)  cents  net  per  quart.  This  was 
two  to  three  cents  above  the  market  price  for  berries  during  the  season.  The  blackberries  were  of  the  Lucretia  Dewberry  variety.  These  were  also  very  fine  and 
sold  during  the  season  from  eight  (8)  to  twelve  (12)  cents  per  quart.” 

In  addition  to  the  52,100  quarts  shipped  to  New  York  market,  Mr.  Davis  sold  to  canners  at  Greensboro  15,000  to  20,000  quarts,  and  also  shipped  to  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  markets. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  FOURTEEN  YEARS  WITH  THE  MAPES  FRUIT  AND  VINE  MANURE  IN  ORCHARDS. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Williams,  Evergreen  Lawn  Fruit  Farm,  Highland,  N.  Y.,  writes,  March  28,  1896  :  “  We  have  used  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  in  our  apple 
orchard  for  ten  years.  It  might  be  well  to  state  that  it  was  not  applied  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees,  but  for  the  smaller  fruits,  viz.,  currants,  raspberries, 
etc  that  grow  in  the  orchard.  The  fact,  however,  is  evident  that  it  answered  not  only  for  the  purpose  intended,  but  also  in  a  manner  wholly  unlooked  for,  though 

highly  appreciated,  in  the  quality  of  the  apples  produced. 

“  The  small  fruits  are  thoroughly  cultivated,  which,  of  course,  benefits  the  orchard  directly. 

“  The  amount  of  fertilizer  used  is  about  800  pounds  to  the  acre  sown  broadcast. 

“After  an  experience  of  fourteen  years  with  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  we  can  state  positively  that  where  it  has  been  applied  freely,  there  have  we 
always  found  our  best  fruit,  best  ripened  wood,  and  a  sufficient  growth  thereof  for  the  production  of  good  crops.”  Very  respectfully,  (Signed)  A.  w.  williams. 

[From  one  of  the  Fruit  Growers  in  Fertilizers  and  Fruits .] 

W  alter  F.  Taber,  President  of  the  Dutchess  County  Farmers’  Club,  Lake  View  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  October  28,  1896,  writes  : 

“My  strawberry  crop  was  injured  by  the  winter  and  the  dry  weather  in  May.  My  crops  of  blackcaps  and  red  raspberries  and  blackberries  were  the  finest  I 
ever  grew.  I  sold  four-fifths  of  an  acre  of  Souhegan  blackcaps,  $425  ;  from  an  acre  of  Marlboros,  $350,  and  from  an  acre  of  blackberries,  $450.  The  crops  show  the 
possibilities  under  favorable  weather  and  proper  preparation  and  cultivation.  No  stable  manure  has  been  applied  to  these  vines,  nothing  but  Mapes  Manures, 

sometimes  using  only  potash  and  bone. 

“I  have  the  largest  and  best  growth  of  Marlboro  canes  this  fall  that  I  have  ever  had,  the  result  of  the  special  treatment  given  them. 

“  My  vineyards  are  covered  with  a  thick,  heavy  growth  of  Crimson  clover ;  crop  of  grapes  good,  but  not  as  good  as  last  year.” 

[The  Practical  Farmer  on  The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  In  the  Prize  Potato  Contest.] 

“  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  scarcely  been  a  recognized  authority  on  potato  growing  who  has  not  stated  as  a  result  of  practical  experience  that  a 
commercial  fertilizer  like  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  excelled  stable  manure  in  Economy  and  in  the  Yield  and  Quality  of  potatoes.” 


SEND  FOR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLETS. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  No.  143  Liberty Jttreet^  New  York. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  M!  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmer* 
Alliance.  Low  rrlces  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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—  8  nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 

stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  H  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  Imported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  $  lb.  We 
|  will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

81  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.  I.  O.  Box  289. 
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you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders.usedon  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
,  less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous- 
r  r, ■  m.  V  ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 
aW'SiWIIVv  Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit5c., 
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Possesses  more  good  qualities  than  were  I 
ever  before  combined  in  one  machine. 

ALL-STEEL  FRAME  nections, 

thoroughly  braced— can’tstrain,  < 
can’t  break.  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEEL 
with  broad  lace,  gives 
great 
traction 
power  _ 
and  light, 


WHEEL,  or 

wheel  with 


automatic  trip  that  trips  every 
time— sure  to  discharge  the  sheaf.  A 

PERFECT  ADJUSTER— always  makes 

even  bundles  in  either  short  or  long 
grain,  single  lever,  quick  adjust¬ 
s'  — '  ment  grain  reel,  big  capa¬ 

city  elevators.  WIDEST  elevators  made— 
for  long  grain.  SIMPLEST  KNOTTER.  no  com¬ 
plicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order;  sav  es  twine. 
STEEL  SKEAFCARRIER-f olds  ^  to  rear¬ 
ward,  passes  obstacles. 
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tire.  BestSTEEL  drive  chain  made,  screw  raising  gear  that  is  simple,  sure,  effective.  STEELGRAIN 
wheel  with  a  steel  truss  rod  that  keeps  it  where  you  put  it— can’t  sag,  wobble  or  break  down.  CHAIN  DRIVE 
BINDER— direct,  quick,  perfect;  no  longtrain  of  gears,  friction  free,  non-cramping  packer.  Proof  posi¬ 
tive  will  be  found  in  our  Free  Book  on  Binders.  Send  for  it.  We  make  the  Bonnie  Binder,  Globe  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Mowers,  Continental  Reapers,  Globe  Rakes,  Disk  Pulverizers,  and  other  machines  of  special  merit. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DR  qy’TLLE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime  Plaster, &c 
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PULVE’jNG  harrow,  clod  crusher  and  leveler. 

Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Crushes,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  the  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

Qmvrn  ON  TRT8T  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Itf’f’r, 
OCilU  UR  lulfiL  if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 


To  be  returned  at  my  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 
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PRUNING  THE  BLACKCAP  RASPBERRY. 

HOW  TO  START  AND  TRAIN  IT. 

When  and  How  To  Cut  It  Back. 

The  blackcap  raspberry  delights  in  a  deep,  rich, 
moist,  well-drained  loam.  No  matter  whether  it  in- 


AT  END  OF  FIRST  SEASON.  Fig.  99. 

cline  to  clay  or  sand,  whether  it  be  level  or  upon  a 
steep  hillside.  A  location  sufficiently  elevated  to 
promote  free  drainage  of  cold  air,  however,  possesses 
a  great  advantage  over  the  low  land  in  case  of  late 
spring  frosts.  Springtime  is,  by  far,  the  best  season 
for  planting  ;  and,  of  the  several  systems  of  culture 
which  I  have  tested,  the  following  has  proved  most 
satisfactory.  Deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulveriza¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  are  an  essential  preliminary.  The 
plat  is  then  deeply  furrowed  in  rows  3%  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  set  in  every  alternate  furrow  at  the 
distance  of  2%  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  potatoes  beiDg 
planted  in  the  rows  between.  I  invariably  grow  my 
own  plants,  for  the  very  substantial  reason  presented 
by  my  assistant  at  Fig.  101.  Of  course,  the  more 
promising  of  the  new  varieties  are  tested  ;  but  they 
are  purchased  only  by  small  orders,  and  propagated 
upon  our  own  soil.  It  was  by  this  plan  that  I  struck 
the  Gregg  in  1886,  and  of  that  grand  old  variety,  we 
have  grown  and  marketed  hundreds  of  bushels. 
These  excellent  plants,  with  the  soil  adhering,  as 
shown,  are  carted  directly  to  the  prospective  planta¬ 
tion,  placed  in  an  easy,  natural  position  in  the  ample 


THE  FIRST  Y’EAR’S  GROWTH  CUT.  Fig.  100. 

furrow,  and  covered  at  once  with  moist,  mellow  soil 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  well  firmed 
upon  the  roots.  I  prefer  to  plant  either  very  early  in 
the  spring  while  the  buds  are  yet  dormant,  or  else  to 
wait  until  the  young  shoots  are  three  or  four  inches 
high,  as  they  are  very  tender  and  liable  to  be  broken  in 


handling  just  as  they  are  pushing  up  through  the  soil. 

The  young  plantation  should  be  kept  clean  and  mel¬ 
low  by  frequent,  shallow  cultivation  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Soon  after  planting,  each  hill  will  have 
thrown  up  from  one  to  three  young  shoots,  perhaps 
of  different  sizes.  As  these  attain  the  height  of  12 
inches,  their  tips  should  be  pinched  out.  A 
series  of  excursions  through  the  plantation  will 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  will  well 
repay  one  for  so  doing.  As  a  result  of  this  head¬ 
ing  back,  laterals  will  soon  push  out  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  growing  season,  each  plant  will  have 
developed  into  a  veritable  little  tree,  compact, 
sturdy  and  well  balanced  as  shown  at  Fig.  99. 

If  it  be  desired  to  propagate  from  the  young 
plantation,  the  tips  of  the  laterals  should  be 
buried  to  the  depth  of  2%  inches  in  the  soil,  the 
latter  part  of  August. 

The  spring  pruning  (in  March)  of  these  year- 


A  CUBE  ROOT  WANTED.  Fig.  101. 


ling  plants  consists  in  cutting  back  the  laterals 
to  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length,  which  leaves 
them  in  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  102.  These 
plants  will  bear  a  good  crop  of  extra  large 
berries  the  following  July.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  must  not  neglect  the  fruiting  canes 
for  the  next  season.  Early  in  the  season,  these 
rampant  youngsters  will  have  pushed  up  to  the 
height  of  18  inches,  where  they  should  be 
checked  by  pinching.  The  “lateral  act  ”  will 
again  be  in  force  throughout  the  plantation, 
and  at  the  close  of  this,  the  second  growing 
season,  the  first  year’s  growth  having  fruited 
and  being  removed — the  plants  will  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  100.  The 
spring  pruning  of  these  plants  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  yearlings,  viz.,  cutting  the  laterals 
back  to  from  12  to  18  inches,  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  plant,  which  will  then  appear  as  in 
Fig.  103.  The  management  of  succeeding  years 
will  be  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  second  season. 

Some  growers  remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as 
they  have  done  fruiting  ;  but  where  a  plantation  * 
is  perfectly  free  from  disease,  as  ours  has  ever  been, 
I  have  failed  to  note  any  great  advantage  by  so  doing. 
I  usually  cut  them  out  at  the  regular  spring  pruning. 
Many  also  practice  clearing  out  all  the  old  wood, 
burning  it,  and  cultivating  the  old  plantation  con¬ 
tinually, »y  ear -after  Jy  ear.  Were  I  so  inclined,  it  W0ul4 


be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  our  raspberries  are 
grown  upon  hillsides  so  steep  that  they  would  be 
ruined  from  washing.  I  have  but  very  little  ground 
that  even  approaches  a  level,  and  that  is  used  for  the 
strawberry.  I  practice  clean,  thorough  culture  the 
first  season,  in  order  to  get  the  plants  well  established 


THE  FIRST  CUTTING  BACK.  Fig.  102. 

and  have  ever  made  the  plantation  of  raspberries  one 
of  my  most  profitable  institutions  by  the  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  pruning  shears,  and  a  small,  sharp 
scythe  in  keeping  the  weeds  under  my  control.  The 
past  season,  we  picked  a  fine  crop  of  large,  firm 
Greggs  from  a  patch  of  one-half  acre  planted  nine 
years  ago.  I  usually  allow  them  to  bear  from  five  to 
seven  years,  and  in  the  meantime,  have  new  patches 
coming  on  to  take  their  place.  f.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio. 

R.  N  -Y. — It  costs  more  to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune 
raspberries  in  the  way  described  above  than  it  does 
in  the  slip-shod  way  so  commonly  seen,  but  it  pays. 
The  pinching  back  of  the  young  canes  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth,  is  an  important  part  of  the  training. 
It  isn’t  the  great  length  of  cane  that  insures  remuner¬ 
ative  fruiting,  but  the  numerous  sturdy  side  shoots 
thrown  out  because  of  the  pinching  back.  In  many 
gardens,  we  see  the  long  raspberry  canes  tied  up  to 
stakes;  this  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  if  they 
were  pinched  back,  and  thus  made  to  grow  short  and 
stocky  and  able  to  stand  alone.  Staking  is  out  of  the 
question  in  field  culture  on  a  large  scale,  and  should 


CUT  BACK  FOR  BUSINESS.  Fig.  103. 

be  made  unnecessary  in  garden  culture.  Make  the 
plants  stand  alone  1  The  plant  which  the  young  man 
is  holding  presents  a  far  different  appearance  from 
those  often  sold  on  the  market,  and  here  is  one  of  the 
great  secrets  (?)  of  success.  Many  simply  allow  the 
tips  to  root  of  their  own  accord,  without  going  to  the 
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trouble  of  burying  them  as  Mr.  Ballou  describes  ;  such 
methods  produce  very  poor  plants  for  setting.  Then 
having  the  plants  right  at  hand  where  they  may  be 
reset  without  any  drying  out  or  check,  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Every  sentence  of  this  article  is  helpful  and 
practical,  and  the  pictures  tell  a  story  of  their  own. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Have  any  of  your  readers  had  any  experience  with 
the  Dutton  mowing  machine  knife  grinder?  I  would 
like  to  know  its  good  points  ;  also,  bad  ones  if  it  has 
any  ?  w.  J.  s. 

White  Barley  Oats. — Where  can  I  get  White 
Barley  oats  for  seed  ?  I  have  written  to  a  good  many 
seed  firms,  but  it  seems  that  no  one  has  the  variety. 
It  appears  not  to  be  raised  in  the  West  any  more.  I 
raised  it  in  1874,  and  it  did  very  well,  but  I  lost  it  by 
fire.  c.  G. 

Missouri. 

Filling  Silo  With  Wind  Power. — Has  any  one 
ever  tried  to  fill  a  silo  with  a  windmill  ?  If  so,  did  he 
find  it  practicable  ?  A.  h.  l. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and 
doubt  whether  it  has  been  accomplished.  Who  can 
give  facts  ? 

Wire  for  Sieves  Wanted. — Is  there  not  some  way 
by  which  the  men  who  make  sieves  for  fanning  mills, 
or  who  have  the  wire  for  such  sieves  on  sale,  can  be 
induced  to  advertise  the  fact  ?  I  suppose  that  I  am 
only  one  among  hundreds  who  need  only  new  sieves 
to  have  a  good  fanning-mill.  e.  d.  r. 

Crooked  Creek,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  manufacturers  ought  to  be  able  to 
answer  this. 

Wanted  :  Hardy  Raspberries  for  Kentucky. — 
Why  is  it  that  no  red  raspberry  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  here  in  Kentucky,  except  the  Turner  ?  Cuth- 
bert  is  almost  hardy,  but  about  one  in  five  years  it  is 
badly  injured.  Marlboro  is  injured  some  every  win¬ 
ter,  and  all  others  occasionally.  I 
don’t  understand  why  such  a  great 
number  are  perfectly  hardy  all  over 
the  North,  and  are  killed  in  Kentucky. 

That  a  berry  or  fruit  will  stand  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  is  not  to  describe  its 
hardiness;  but  let  it  be  warm  for  three 
weeks,  and  the  mercury  drop  50  de¬ 
grees  in  a  day,  and  repeat  at  intervals, 
is  a  test  that  one-half  the  “  ironclads” 
won’t  stand.  We  would  often  like  to 
know  what  is  hardy  and  what  is 
not,  but  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois  and  Missouri,  we  have  to  test 
them  ;  it  won’t  do  to  depend  on  the 
catalogues.  We  don’t  have  such  low  temperature, 
but  sudden  changes,  with  the  ground  usually  ex¬ 
posed.  Tell  us  about  some  real  hardy  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  j.  m.  g. 

Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 

Hills  or  Rows  for  Strawberries. — A  number  of 
your  subscribers  would  like  to  have  the  views  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  various  growers  relative  to  growing 
strawberries  in  hills,  narrow  rows  (where  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  run  just  enough  to  have  a  row  of  single 
plants  about  two  to  four  inches  apart),  and  the  wide 
matted  row.  Experience  is  desired  particularly  upon 
the  relative  yield,  quality,  ease  of  cultivation,  cost 
of  picking,  etc.,  and  last,  but  not  least,  relative  net 
returns.  f.  g.  t. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


and  Elder  George  Willcox  of  the  Enfield  Shakers 
will  corroborate  this  statement,  as  he  is  a  few  years 
older  than  I  am,  and  we  have  always  been  acquainted 
with  each  other.  L.  h  pease. 

A  Two-Horse  Wheel  Marker. — Fig.  104  shows  a 
wheel  marker  that  is  readily  adjustable  to  mark  at 
varying  distances,  and  which  makes  four  marks  at  a 
time.  The  wheels  give  it  comparatively  easy  draft, 
which  enables  the  operator  to  ride.  In  marking  for 
crops  that  are  planted  by  hand,  this  marker  is  prefer¬ 
able  in  many  ways  to  some  of  the  forms  in  general 
use.  It  is  especially  desirable  for  marking  wide  rows, 
as  for  plantations  of  the  raspberry,  blackberry  and 
currant.  Where  second-hand  wheels  can  be  secured, 
the  cost  of  this  marker  is  slight.  The  frame  should 
be  made  of  yellow  pine  or  oak  scantling  about  3  x4 
inches,  and  the  shaft  may  be  of  1%-inch  gas  pipe. 
The  wheels  should  be  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  may  be  made  from  old  grain-drill  wheels  cut 
down.  In  the  marker  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
wheels  are  from  a  worn-out  potato  planter.  The 
wheels  are  held  in  place  on  the  shaft,  and  the  shaft 
is  prevented  from  moving  endwise  in  the  frame,  by 
cast-iron  collars,  secured  to  the  shaft  by  set  screws. 
The  pole  and  chain  attached  at  the  rear  serve  to  mark 
the  row  for  the  return  trip.  G. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Dairying  Without  a  Milk  Pail. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  creameries  are 
located,  or  where  large  dairies  are  kept  for  supplying 
towns  with  milk,  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  limited  number  of  persons  to  make  money  out 
of  cows,  and  not  feel  that  they  are  tied  to  the  cow’s 
tail.  Within  my  own  acquaintance,  the  man  who  is 
profiting  most  by  the  erection  of  the  creamery  at  our 
village,  is  one  who  has  never  patronized  it.  He  buys 
all  the  calves  he  can  get  at  75  cents  to  §1.50  each,  at 
one  to  four  days  old,  puts  two  with  a  cow,  and  in 
four  to  five  weeks,  sells  them  for  veal,  and  gives  the 
cow  two  more.  After  three  or  four  months,  the  cow 
may  not  fatten  more  than  one,  but  it  is  still  a  profit- 


earliness,  but  as  a  compensation,  is  certainly  twice  as 
productive,  while  the  crop  ripens  at  intervals,  admit¬ 
ting  of  three  separate  and  good  pickings.  It  grows 
taller  than  the  original,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  old  Bishop’s  Dwarf,  and  were  it  not  so  great  a 
cropper,  I  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  but 
a  strain  of  that  variety.  While  it  may  be  a  new  pea 
introduced  under  this  name,  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
taller  sort  does  not  prove  it,  for  this  is  my  experience 
as  a  seedsman.  I  have  had  varieties,  for  reasons  that 
I  could  never  satisfactorily  explain,  changed  into 
taller  sorts.  One  fact  I  am  sure  of  is  that  it  did  not 
result  from  an  admixture  of  other  kinds. 

.T.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  CORN  MARKERS.  Fig.  104. 

able  market  for  milk,  as  an  average  calf  will  bring  §1 
a  week  for  its  age  above  its  purchase  cost. 

Greater  profit  still  might  be  secured  if  the  grower 
would  dress  them  and  send  to  market  himself.  There 
are  commission  men  in  all  the  larger  cities  who 
handle  hog-dressed  veals.  Some  may  think  it  impos¬ 
sible  or  very  difficult  to  persuade  a  cow  to  submit  to 
such  frequent  change  of  milkers.  I  admit  that  there 
is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  disposition  of  cows, 
but  there  is  rarely  one  that  a  little  admonishing  will 
not  induce  to  submit.  It  is  well  to  tie  a  somewhat 
vicious  cow  or  put  her  in  a  stanchion.  Most  cows 
soon  yield  to  the  operation  as  submissively  as  an  ox 
to  the  yoke.  Some  of  the  larger  breeds  and  heavier 
milkers  are  best  for  this  purpose.  The  extra  high  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  is  of  little  value  in  fattening  a  calf. 

Ohio.  H.  P.  MILLER. 


BEST  USE  FOR  A  CROP  OF  COW  PEAS. 

don’t  plow  under  green. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  containing  about  30  acres  where  I  dug 
strawberry  plants  last  spring.  In  .Tune,  this  land  was  plowed  and 
planted  to  corn,  and  at  the  last  harrowing  of  the  corn,  sown  to 
Crimson  clover.  It  was  very  dry  for  a  week  or  two  after  the  seed 
was  sown,  and  a  great  many  of  the  plants  died,  but  I  have  half  a 
stand.  This  land  is  a  sandy,  light  loam,  and  is  quite  thin,  though 
a  great  deal  better  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago.  What 
clover  there  is  will  all  be  plowed  under  when  it  makes  all  the 
growth  it  will,  and  I  shall  then,  after  letting  it  lie  for  10  days  or 
two  weeks  to  settle,  sow  to  Black-eye  or  cow  peas,  or  a  part  of 
both.  In  the  spring  of  1898,  I  shall  again  plant  to  strawberries 
for  plants.  Will  it  pay  me  better  to  sow  broadcast  and  plow  in 
before  frost,  or  sow  in  drills,  say  three  feet,  cultivate  two  or  three 
times  before  they  cover  the  ground,  and  harvest  a  crop  of  peas, 
which  ought  to  be,  at  least,  500  bushels  ?  I  can  get  them  picked, 
thrashed  and  fanned  for  about  40  cents  per  bushel.  How  much 
worse  off,  if  any,  would  the  land  be  if  I  harvest  the  crop  and  let 
the  vines  die  and  rot  on  top  of  the  ground  than  it  would  be  if 
sown  broadcast  and  plowed  under  green  ?  The  saving  in  seed 
would  pay  for  the  extra  work  in  drilling.  The  crop  of  peas,  say 
500  bushels,  would,  I  think,  bring  $1  per  bushel,  which,  less  40 
cents  for  harvesting,  would  be  60  cents  net,  or  $300.  Would  not  the 
ground  be  greatly  benefited,  even  though  I  harvest  the  crop  of  peas 
as  above  stated  ?  If  I  sow  in  drills  and  harvest 
the  crop,  would  it  pay  to  use  fertilizer  in  the 
drill  to  make  more  growth  ?  If  so,  how  much 
and  what  kind  ?  My  main  object  in  sowing  the 
peas  is  to  improve  the  land  and  fit  it  for  a  crop 
of  strawberries.  allen. 

Maryland. 

Follow  with  Crimson  Clover. 

If  Allen  will  sow  the  Black  cow  pea, 
as  soon  as  the  Crimson  clover  is  plowed 
under,  say  May  1,  he  should  be  able 
to  take  off  a  crop  of  seed  in  August, 
and  then  sow  heavily,  say  20  pounds 
per  acre,  with  Crimson  clover  seed, 
dressing  it  with  rock  and  muriate  of 
potash.  With  a  favorable  season,  this  would  give  the 
ground  a  dense  growth  of  clover  for  the  winter,  and 
put  it  into  ideal  condition  for  early  spring  plowing 
for  strawberry  plants.  The  clover  seed  could  be  put 
in  with  a  disk  harrow,  run  light  without  a  rider,  and 
leaving  the  pea  vines  on  the  ground.  Again,  the  pea 
crop  might  be  saved  for  hay,  if  there  is  use  for  the 
hay,  with  as  much  profit  as  a  seed  crop,  and  clearing 
the  ground  earlier  for  the  clover.  In  either  case, 
there  will  be  much  nitrogen  trapped  in  the  soil.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  vines  on  the  ground  for  the  winter,  is  as  good 
as  plowing  them  under,  and,  I  think,  better.  At  75 
cents  per  bushel,  which  I  think  a  fairer  estimate  than 
§1,  there  would  be  little  profit  in  the  seed  crop,  though 
I  do  not  think  the  removal  of  the  seed  would  detract 
much  from  the  benefit  sought  for  the  land. 

Delaware.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Heaping  Bushel. — A  box,  10)^x11x22  inches, 
contains  2,541  cubic  inches,  and  holds  a  heaping 
bushel  of  potatoes,  60  pounds ;  or,  of  apples,  50 
pounds,  stricken  measure.  I  have  such  boxes  in  use. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  k. 

The  Walter  Pease  Apple. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
November  23,  1895,  you  give  the  credit  of  the  origin 
of  the  Walter  Pease  apple  to  the  Shakers.  Walter 
Pease  was  my  father,  and  lived  near  the  Enfield 
Shakers,  but  in  the  town  of  Somers.  His  farm  was 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  land  of  the  East  family  of 
Shakers.  He  had  a  large  apple  orchard  of  native 
fruit,  most  very  old  trees,  and  when  one  went  down, 
another  was  set  in  its  place.  I  am  now  over  70  years 
old,  and  when  I  was  about  10  years  old,  this  small 
tree  came  into  bearing,  and  the  Shakers  were  the 
first  to  get  scions  from  that  tree.  As  soon  as  it  be¬ 
came  known,  every  one  came  for  them,  and  such  was 
the  call  for  them,  that  the  tree  was  injured  by  being 
cut  away,  and  father  refused  to  part  with  more  for 
some  years.  The  original  tree  succumbed  to  old  age 
about  three  or  four  years  since.  I  have  never  seen  as 
large  apples  from  the  grafted  trees  as  from  the  origi¬ 
nal-  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Walter  Pease  apple, 


The  Improved  Tom  Thumb  Pea. 

In  my  experimental  ground  of  last  season,  which 
included  85  varieties  and  strains  of  peas,  I  learned,  as 
usual,  going  over  it,  note  book  in  hand,  many  interest¬ 
ing  facts.  One  fact  became  evident  at  a  glance,  that 
the  tendency  at  the  present  day  is  toward  the  sweet 
wrinkled  varieties,  and  the  aim  to  obtain  such  as  will 
replace  the  hard  class  in  earliness.  A  second  fact 
was  that  the  tendency  is  to  originate  dwarf  sorts,  and 
to  create  such  as  will  bear  as  large  pods  as  the  taller 
kinds — and  we  also  noted  that  these  dwarf  varieties 
grew  larger  leaves  and  stouter  vines  than  the  older 
dwarf  sorts.  While  testing  a  number  of  the  kinds  for 
comparative  yields,  by  determining  how  long  a  piece 
of  row  of  each  was  necessary  to  fill  the  same  measure, 
I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  a  sort  that  bore 
the  name  of  Improved  Tom  Thumb  (which  I  had 
catalogued  as  such  with  some  misgiving,  fearing  that 
the  improvement  might  prove  to  be  but  a  substitu¬ 
tion)  surpassed  in  yield  every  other  variety  tested. 
Now  every  pea  grower  knows  that  the  original  Tom 
Thumb  was  comparatively  a  poor  cropper,  though  a 
very  early  sort.  It  had  a  very  dwarf  vine,  growing 
about  a  foot  high,  and  the  crop  was  over  half 
gathered  at  the  first  picking.  The  improved  variety 
differs  from  the  original  in  losing  a  few  days  of  its 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey's  Opinion. 

Sow  the  peas  broadcast,  if  the  object  is  to  improve 
the  land,  and  let  the  whole  die  down  before  plowing 
them  under.  You  can  gather  a  fair  crop  of  seed, 
even  from  the  broadcast  sowing.  On  no  account, 
turn  them  under  green,  as  you  may  do  the  land  more 
harm  than  good.  Sow  the  Black,  not  the  Black-eye  pea. 

North  Carolina. 

Green  Cow  Peas  “Poison”  the  Land. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  plow  cow  peas  under  while 
green,  and  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  crop. 
Farmers  here  call  it  souring  the  land,  and  well  know 
the  bad  results.  I  may  state  it  more  plainly  thus  : 
The  rotting  of  so  much  green  matter  in  the  soil  is 
produced  by  a  fungus  which  becomes  so  plentiful  as 
to  attack  the  roots  of  plants  or  even  trees  set  out  the 
following  spring.  This  may  not  happen  in  every 
case,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  as  I  can  testify,  that  there 
is  danger.  I  would  drill  the  peas  not  over  2%  feet 
apart  ;  two  or  three  cultivations  will  add  greatly  to 
the  growth  of  the  pea  vines,  and  at  the  same  time 
discourage  the  weeds,  an  important  matter  under  the 
circumstances.  Better  use  some  fertilizer  to  help 
make  all  the  growth  possible.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  the  important  elements  in  this  case.  The 
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land  will,  undoubtedly,  be  improved,  even  if  the  crop  of 
peas  be  gathered  as  proposed,  but  I  should  prefer  to 
save  the  land  the  extra  drain  incident  to  the  matur¬ 
ing  of  such  a  large  crop  of  seed,  by  planting  the  Clay 
pea  late  enough  to  grow  a  good  large  crop  of  vines 
without  maturing  many  peas  before  frost.  The  heavy 
crop  of  leaves  and  vines  fall  on  the  ground  and  re¬ 
main  there  all  winter,  holding  the  rainfall  and  snow, 
and  protecting  from  winds  that  are  liable  to  be  very  in- 
jurious  to  light,  sandy  land  when  left  bare  all  winter. 

Delaware.  A.  w.  slaymakkr. 

Green  Cow  Peas  Kill  Plum  Grafts. 

The  main  object,  as  Allen  says  in  conclusion,  “  is 
to  improve  the  land.”  Such  being  the  case,  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  sense,  a  crop  of  500  bushels  of  peas  taken  there¬ 
from,  reduces  the  land  to  the  extent  of  the  fertilizing 
constituents  of  the  peas  ;  that  much  is  clear  to  any 
one.  The  important  question,  however,  is  whether  or 
not  the  vines  left  to  die  and  remain  on  the  ground 
until  the  following  spring,  serving  as  shade  and  mulch 
through  the  winter,  are  worth  as  much  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  land,  as  the  same  vines  together 
with  the  peas  thereon,  would  be  were  they  turned 
under  at  the  proper  time.  Would  the  latter  plan  be 
worth  $300  more  to  the  30  acres  than  the  former  ?  I 
would  prefer — were  I  certain  of  the  $300  profit  on  the 
crop  of  peas  (?) — to  let  the  vines  “  die  and  rot  on  top 
of  the  ground,”  believing  that  with  the  $300  judic¬ 
iously  expended  in  the  purchase  and  application  of 
high-grade  commercial  manures,  the  land  could  be 
more  safely  and  thoroughly  fitted  for  strawberries 
than  by  the  other  plan.  The  manner  of  planting 
would,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  decision  as  to 
turning  under  entire,  or  picking  and  harvesting  the 
peas  ;  if  the  latter,  drills  would  unquestionably  be 
preferable  to  broadcasting,  but  if  the  former,  then  I 
would  prefer  to  put  them  in  with  a  wheat  drill,  two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  with  not  less  than  200  pounds  per 
acre  of  fertilizer  containing  a  fair  per  cent  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  Then  before  I  would  turn  under  a  crop  of  green 
matter,  such  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  from 
cow  peas  put  in  as  above,  I  would  most  certainly  take 
the  precaution  to  broadcast  before  plowing  under, 
with  from  25  to  40  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  There 
is  an  element  of  danger  attending  the  turning  under 
of  heavy  green  crops,  as  I  know  from  a  costly  experi¬ 
ence.  Two  years  ago,  I  lost  45,000  plum  grafts  by 
planting  them  on  land  where  a  heavy  growth  of  cow 
peas  had  been  turned  under  without  lime.  These 
vines — peas  and  all — were  turned  under  just  before 
frosts  in  the  fall ;  the  land  was  rolled  after  plowing, 
then  broadcasted  with  a  liberal  covering  of  stable 
manure.  A  clover  sod  was  treated  the  same  way  at 
the  same  time.  The  spring  following,  both  pieces 
were  again  plowed,  the  pea  vines  seemed  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  rotted,  and  I  had  hopes  of  satisfactory  results. 
The  two  pieces  of  land  were  both  planted  with  plum 
grafts,  but  as  I  regarded  the  pea-vine  piece  as  the 
richer  and  better  land,  all  the  most  desirable  varieties 
were  planted  on  it.  The  grafts  all  started  promptly 
— the  season  was  quite  favorable,  plenty  of  rain — but 
after  a  growth  of  from  one  to  ten  inches  had  been 
made,  those  on  the  pea  fallow  died  almost  to  the  last 
graft ;  the  roots  were,  apparently,  attacked  by  some 
kind  of  fungus.  Those  on  the  clover  were  exempt  and 
grew  finely.  So,  with  this  experience  yet  fresh  in  my 
mind — and  pocket — I  may  be  pardoned  for  caution  as 
to  the  use  of  cow  peas  as  green  manure. 

I  had  used  cow  peas  for  years  before,  as  an  im¬ 
prover  of  poor  soil,  but  had  never  followed  them  with 
any  other  than  ordinary  farm  crops.  I  have  one 
acre  of  pea  fallow  prepared  now,  just  as  that 
described  above,  that  I  purpose  to  risk  a  few  thousand 
plum  grafts  on  this  spring,  and  I  shall  also  try  some 
other  plants  at  the  same  time.  Did  I  try  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  destruction  to  the  grafts  on  the  pea 
fallow?  Yes  !  YES  !  A  number  of  scientific  gentle¬ 
men  visited  the  grounds,  and  the  case  was  carefully 
made  up  and  submitted  to  several  others  ,*  but  each 
had  a  different  diagnosis.  To  my  own  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  practically  clear,  that  the  pea  vines 
caused  the  trouble.  One  question  in  Allen’s  list. 
As  to  using  fertilizer,  and  the  kind  to  use,  in  case 
peas  are  sown  in  drills  with  the  view  to  harvesting 
the  crop,  can  best  be  determined  after  he  sees  what 
kind  of  a  growth  of  Crimson  clover  he  turns  under. 
If  the  clover  is  a  fair  growth,  I  doubt  the  need  of  any 
additional  fertilizer  to  make  a  crop  of  cow  peas,  as  I 
infer  from  what  he  says  that  the  land  is  already  in 
fairly  good  condition.  j.  w.  kkrk. 

Maryland.  _ 


Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Flea  Beetles. 

J.  S.  C.,  Sarnia,  Ont. — Is  there  anything  that  will  destroy  the 
little  black  flea  beetle  on  potato  vines  ? 

Ans. — We  have  not  found  anything.  The  Bordeaux 
Mixture  seems  objectionable  to  them,  and  various  ex¬ 
periments  show  that,  where  it  has  been  used,  the 
vines  are  not  nearly  so  badly  injured  by  the  beetles. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Plan  for  a  Henhouse. 

Several  Subscribers.— What  is  a  good  plan  for  a  small,  frost-proof 
henhouse?  How  large  should  it  be  for  50  hens,  or  how  much 
space  should  each  bird  have  ?  How  should  it  be  ventilated  ?  How 
can  it  be  made  frost-proof?  It  must  be  warm  or  the  hens  won’t 
lay,  and  if  shut  up  tight,  it  becomes  damp. 

Ans  — Our  older  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the 
hen  business  conducted  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Mapes,  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  His  hens  are  kept  in  colonies,  flocks 
of  about  40  being  kept  in  each  small  house,  the  houses 
being  scattered  about  the  farm  with  no  fences  be¬ 
tween.  At  Fig.  105,  we  show  a  cut  of  one  of  these 
small  houses.  Each  house  is  12  feet  long,  10  feet  wide, 
8  feet  high  in  front,  and  5  feet  4  inches  in  the  rear. 
The  floor  and  roof  are  of  matched  spruce  and  the  siding 
of  matched  pme.  The  roof  is  covered  with  two-ply 
tarred  roofing  felt,  and  the  sides  are  lined  with  single- 
ply  tarred  paper.  The  floor  is  covered  in  winter  with 
a  good  coating  of  dry  earth,  which  makes  it  warmer 
and  also  furnishes  a  dust  bath  for  the  hens.  The 
roof  should  be  painted  once  a  year  with  coal  tar.  The 
houses  face  the  east.  The  entrance  door  is  shown, 
also  the  window,  and  the  small  door  for  the  hens. 
Mr.  Mapes  says  that  the  cost  of  lumber  and  material 
for  such  a  house  is  about  $25.  The  ventilating  is  done 
by  sliding  the  window  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather. 

Inside,  a  platform  three  feet  wide  extends  entirely 
across  the  rear  of  the  house,  2  feet  9  inches  from  the 
floor,  to  catch  the  droppings.  One  foot  above  this  are 
two  roosting  poles,  made  of  2  x  3-inch  fence  rails 
planed  smooth  and  painted  with  coal  tar.  The  nests 
are  under  the  platform,  so  arranged  that  they  are 
dark,  the  hens  enter  at  the  rear,  and  the  eggs  may  be 
taken  out  through  the  front,  which  is  hinged.  Mr. 
Mapes  also  has  in  each  house,  a  cage  made  of  slats, 
which  he  calls  the  jail,  in  which  broody  hens  are  con- 
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fined.  It  is  midway  of  one  end,  fastened  against  the 
wall  at  the  height  of  the  platform.  The  cover  is 
sloping,  which  prevents  the  hens  using  it  as  a  roosting 
place.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  house  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  average  poultryman  who  wishes  a 
small  house,  about  as  well  as  any  of  which  we  know. 
This  house,  which  is  intended  for  40  hens,  gives  a 
space  of  about  three  square  feet  for  each  hen  ;  this  is 
about  one-half  the  space  usually  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  It  could  be  made  still  warmer  by  making  the 
walls  double,  with  a  dead-air  space  between,  and  by 
making  the  windows  double.  It  might,  also,  be  set 
up  from  the  ground,  inclosed  on  all  sides  but  the 
front,  and  thus  give  more  space  under  the  house  for 
the  hens. 

The  Strawberry  Leaf-Roller. 

C.  K.,  Albany ,  111. — For  three  or  more  years,  I  have  sustained 
an  almost  total  loss  of  a  crop  of  strawberries  by  what  is  called 
here  the  Strawberry  Leaf-roller.  The  past  season,  the  first 
attack  was  made  just  as  the  berries  were  beginning  to  ripen,  and 
in  a  week,  the  leaves  looked  as  though  a  fire  had  gone  over  them ; 
the  berries  were  a  failure,  of  course.  The  year  before,  I  had  gone 
over  this  bed  (newly  set),  and  cut,  gathered  and  burned  every 
leaf  that  showed  signs  of  the  roller.  That  season,  after  the  fail¬ 
ure,  I  scattered  mulch  over  the  rows  and  burned  it  over  with  this 
result:  A  loss  of  20  per  cent  of  the  plants  with  still  a  few  plants 
showing  the  roller.  A  new  bed  that  made  a  good  growth  last 
season,  has  been  checked  at  least  three  several  times,  by  as 
many  broods  of  this  pest.  If  any  remedy  or  preventive  is  known 
that  will  save  the  crop  for  this  year,  it  will  be  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  many.  I  have  sprayed  the  bed  with  arsenites  twice  since 
fruiting  time,  with  no  result  that  can  be  seen. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  common  Strawberry  Leaf-roller  (Phoxopteris 
comptana)  was  ably  discussed  by  Prof.  Forbes  in  his 
second  report  on  the  insects  of  Illinois,  and  it  has, 
also,  been  the  subject  of  considerable  investigation 
at  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station.  The  life  his¬ 
tory  of  the  insect  is  fairly  well  understood.  There 
seem  to  be  three  annual  broods  in  southern  Illinois, 
and,  possibly,  four  in  Kentucky.  The  caterpillars  be¬ 
gin  work  by  forming  a  web  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf,  by  means  of  which,  in  some  unexplained 
way,  they  double  the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  together, 
so  that  the  insects  themselves  are  concealed  in  the 
fold.  Here  they  eat  away  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  so 
that  it  withers  and  turns  brown.  It  is  not  an  uncom¬ 


mon  thing  for  them  to  destroy  the  field  completely, 
so  that  scarcely  a  single  green  leaf  will  be  apparent. 
The  insect  is  of  European  origin,  where  it  was 
described  in  1828.  It  was  noticed  in  this  country  as 
early  as  1867,  and  is  now  recognized  as  by  far  the 
most  destructive  known  enemy  to  the  strawberry  in 
several  of  the  States,  especially  in  Illinois  ;  it  now 
occcurs  throughout  nearly  all  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  country. 

Its  manner  of  working  concealed  within  a  folded 
leaf  renders  it  quite  impracticable  to  get  at  the  in¬ 
sects  with  a  poisonous  spray  ;  thus  most  of  the  efforts 
to  check  them  with  Paris-green  have  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual.  In  1877,  a  remedy  was  suggested  which,  Prof. 
Forbes  says,  has  proved  to  be  an  easy  and  perfect 
method  of  controlling  the  ravages  of  the  pest.  He 
says  : 

In  1878,  the  method  was  tried  at  Normal,  Ill.,  by  first  mowing 
and  then  burning  the  field  soon  after  the  fruit  was  gathered.  This 
procedure  was  completely  successful.  The  plants  were  not  in¬ 
jured,  but  speedily  sent  up  new,  strong  leaves,  which  made  a 
dense  growth  by  fall;  and  the  plants,  the  following  year,  were 
but  slightly  injured  by  the  insect.  A  repetition  of  this  treatment 
for  two  more  years  in  succession  reduced  the  Leaf-roller  to  com¬ 
plete  insignificance,  and  it  has  not  since  appeared  in  that  region 
in  injurious  numbers.  This  remedy  has,  also,  been  elsewhere 
extensively  employed,  and  is  now  the  standard  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  Leaf-roller.  Mr.  H.  K.  Vickroy,  who  has  burned  his 
fields  over  five  or  six  times,  informs  me  that  his  plants  have 
never  been  damaged  in  the  least  by  the  process.  He  first  mows 
the  whole  field  over  as  close  to  the  ground  as  he  can  cut  with  a 
mower,  and  leaves  the  cut  weeds  and  foliage  to  dry  a  few  days, 
so  that  it  may  burn  readily.  He  then  loosens  and  rakes  up  the 
straw  mulch,  sometimes  spreading  it  lightly  over  the  rows,  and 
fires  the  field  in  a  gentle  breeze.  If  he  had  no  mulch  over  the 
field,  he  would  sprinkle  straw  lightly  over  it.  To  test  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  plants,  he  has  piled  straw  a  foot  high  on  the  rows, 
and  burned  it  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  plants,  it  is 
possible,  however,  that  either  during  or  immediately  before  a  very 
dry  time,  the  plants  might  be  damaged  by  burning.  In  the  first 
instance,  they  might  burn  too  deeply;  and  in  the  second,  the  new 
leaves  might  be  too  slow  to  start.  For  southern  Illinois,  until  the 
life-history  of  the  insect  in  that  latitude  is  complete,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  fields  should  be  mowed  and  burned  late  in  June  or 
early  in  July. 

The  above  extract  shows  that  others  have  success¬ 
fully  used  the  burning  method  and  found  it  safe  and 
effectual.  Why  C.  K.  was  not  equally  successful,  I 
cannot  say.  I  think  that  a  careful  simultaneous 
mowing  and  burning  over  of  all  his  beds  soon  after 
the  fruit  is  harvested  will,  if  persisted  in  for  two  or 
three  yeaxs,  effectually  check  the  pest  in  his  fields  ; 
burn  over  all  the  fields  each  time,  not  leaving  any  in 
which  the  pest  may  continue  its  foothold,  and  afford 
a  breeding  place  for  all  the  other  beds.  I  doubt 
whether  the  insect  can  be  effectually  checked  with 
any  spray.  The  specimens  sent  by  C.  K.  did  not 
reach  me. 

Apple  Trees  Least  Susceptible  to  Borers. 

D.  D.  0.,  Dayton,  O. — What  varieties  of  apples  are  proof  against, 
or  the  least  susceptible  to,  the  attacks  of  the  borers  ?  Forty  years 
ago  my  father  said  that  he  never  knew  the  Pennock  to  be  troubled 
by  them.  Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Downing,  of  Darke  County,  O., 
named  Roman  Stem  as  least  susceptible. 

Ans. — I  do  not  believe  that  any  variety  of  apple  is 
proof  against  the  attacks  of  the  borer  ;  there  is  no 
evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  support  such  a  belief. 
It  is,  also,  my  opinion  that  no  variety  is  less  suscep¬ 
tible  than  any  other  to  the  attacks  of  the  insect.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  familiar  with  most  of  the  literature  of 
this  borer,  I  do  not  know  of  any  definite  evidence  to 
show  that  some  varieties  suffer  less  than  others. 

m  v.  s. 

Protection  against  Borers 

W.  S.,  Pattenburg,  N.  J. — What  is  the  best  protection  against 
borers  in  young  apple  and  pear  trees?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  “  The  Goodwin  Surface  Fruit  Tree  Armor,”  said  to  have 
been  patented  March,  1896.  The  makers  charge  $1  for  recipe  and 
license  to  use  it. 

Ans. — The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  regard¬ 
ing  the  apple  borer  will  not  permit  one  confidently 
to  recommend  anything  which  may  be  expected  surely 
to  keep  the  borers  out  of  the  trees.  Many  washes 
have  been  recommended,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
to  show  that  any  of  them  are  effective.  We  are  now 
conducting  a  series  of  experiments  with  preventives 
against  the  peach  borer,  and  our  results  may  help  us 
in  devising  means  against  the  apple  borers.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  we  candidly  say,  dig  out  the  borers  as  soon  as 
their  work  is  noticed.  Having  never  seen  “  Good¬ 
win’s  Surface  Fruit  Tree  Armor  ”  I  cannot  intelli¬ 
gently  discuss  its  merits,  if  it  has  any,  or  its  de¬ 
merits.  I  think,  however,  that  one  might  better  ex¬ 
pend  the  dollar  for  help  to  dig  out  the  borers,  m.  y.  s. 

Planting  Apple  Orchards  in  Pennsylvania. 

F.  E.  B.,  Snyder  County,  Pa.— Would  it  be  a  safe  investment  to 
plant  1,000  or  more  apple  trees  ?  My  soil  is  a  black  loam,  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  is  good  farming  land  and  is  well  drained.  What 
varieties  should  I  plant?  The  York  Imperial  does  very  well  in 
this  locality.  The  Baldwin  bears  well,  but  does  not  keep  very 
well  here.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  plant  peach  trees  between 
the  apple  trees  ? 

Ans. — I  think  that  the  planting  of  apple  orchards 
in  Pennsylvania  is  a  perfectly  safe  investment,  if 
proper  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  trees,  and 
their  after  cultivation ;  but  they  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  properly  fed  and  pruned  so  as  to  grow 
healthy,  vigorous  trees  with  well-shaped  heads,  that 
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are  capable  of  bearing  a  profitable  crop  when  they 
reach  maturity.  The  old  orchards  in  this  State  are 
rapidly  going  to  decay,  and  few  young  ones  are  being 
planted  to  replace  them,  although  there  is  scarcely  a 
county  in  the  State  where  apples  will  not  do  well  and 
produce  profitable  crops.  For  a  succession  of  fruit 
from  September  to  March,  I  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Summer  Rambo,  Smokehouse,  Baldwin, 
Spitzenburg  and  York  Imperial.  I  should  consider  it 
risky  to  plant  Ben  Davis  on  account  of  its  poor  quality, 
which  is  becoming  known  to  buyers,  and  already  it  is 
commanding  a  very  low  price  in  our  best  apple  mar¬ 
kets.  Quality  will  always  sell  fruit,  no  matter  how 
well  the  markets  are  supplied,  and  quality  is  the  one 
thing  that  Ben  Davis  lacks.  Gabriel  hiester. 

Potatoes  to  Follow  Potatoes. 

L.  G.  F.,  Monroe  Center,  0. — Some  potato  growers  here  are  fol- 
owing  the  practice  of  planting  potatoes  on  the  same  ground  year 
after  year,  sowing  rye  in  the  fall,  plowing  it  under  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  potato  crop,  and  using  about  200  pounds  per  acre  of  some  good 
potato  special  fertilizer.  Our  soil  is  a  medium  heavy  clay.  Wba 
do  you  say  to  this  practice?  The  crops  continue  good,  but  wha 
will  be  the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  land  ? 

Ans. — We  have  grown  potatoes  on  the  same  plot 
for,  at  least,  15  years,  using  a  high  grade  of  potato 
fertilizer  only  as  food.  The  last  crop  was  as  heavy 
as  any  previous  crop.  We  would  advise  L  Q.  F.  to 
use  more  than  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  ;  if  200 
pounds  pay  him,  we  dare  say  that  1,000  pounds  per 
acre  would  pay  him  far  beyond  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 

“ Black  Residuum  "  as  a  Fertilizer. 

W.  J.  B.,  Denton,  Md. — “  Black  Residuum  ”  is  now  offered  for 
sale  here  at  $6.75  per  ton,  in  car-lots  of  15  tons.  It  is  claimed  to 
cure  and  prevent  peach  yellows,  and  increase  a  crop  of  corn 
from  25  to  40  iier  cent.  What  is  the  analysis  of  “  Black  Residuum  ” 
and  its  commercial  value  ? 

Ans. — “  Black  Residuum  ”,  also  called  “  Black  ash  ”, 
is  a  refuse  from  gunpowder  works.  Its  fertilizing 
value  is  dependent  upon  potash,  of  which  it  contains 
about  7%  per  cent.  It  also  contains  about  one-half 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Its  composition  is  likely 
to  vary  considerably,  but  material  of  the  above  com¬ 
position  would  have,  at  the  commercial  rating  in  this 
State,  a  value  of  $9  per  ton.  Its  value  for  peach  trees 
would  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  plant  food  which 
it  contained,  and  the  physical  properties,  which  the 
small  amount  of  charcoal  which  it  contains,  might 
bring  to  the  soil.  Good  results  often  attend  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  corn  land  aside  from  its  actual  fertilizing 
value,  by  preventing  the  ravages  of  cut-worms  ;  this 
value  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  sulphur  it  contains. 

Maryland  Agl.  Exp.  Station.  h.  j.  paterson. 

Leaf  or  Straw  Manure. 

W.  M.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  value  of  leaf  manure  when 
leaves  are  used  for  bedding,  compared  with  manure  made  from 
straw  ?  Would  it  be  better  manure  for  raspberries  than  straw 
manure  ? 

Ans. — We  would  prefer  the  leaf  manure.  It  will 
contain  somewhat  more  nitrogen.  It  will  make  a 
better  mulch,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  blow  away,  if  well 
mixed  with  the  manure. 

Machine  for  Drilling  Manure. 

J.  R.  C.,  Abingdon,  111. — Do  you  know  of  any  machine  that  will 
place  barnyard  manure  in  potato  drills  ? 

Ans. — We  have  never  seen  such  a  machine.  The 
Kemp  manure  spreader  will  broadcast  stable  manure 
in  excellent  shape.  There  are  a  number  of  machines 
for  drilling  in  dry  fertilizer,  but  we  doubt  whether  a 
machine  for  drilling  stable  manure  would  be  practical. 

Suggestions  About  an  Apple  Orchard. 

G.  W.  D .,  Forest  Lawn,  N.  Y. — I  have  five  fields,  seven  acres 
each,  soil  sandy  loam.  The  location  is  such  that,  if  changed,  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  drain  and  till.  My  rotation  of 
crops  is  corn,  followed  by  potatoes,  by  wheat,  by  hay,  by  pasture. 
Manure  enough  is  made  during  a  season  to  cover  the  field  to  be 
planted  to  corn,  using  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  other  crops. 
I  desire  to  set  more  apple  trees.  Should  I  set  trees  on  the  division 
lines  of  those  fields,  or  set  one  of  those  fields  to  orchard  ?  About 
the  same  number  of  trees  would  be  required  in  either  case.  No 
fences  are  used  except  temporary  ones  around  pasture.  If  the 
latter  plan  be  chosen,  what  rotation  would  you  advise  me  to 
follow  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

By  all  means,  set  them  in  one  of  the  fields  by  them¬ 
selves.  If  planted  on  the  lines  between  the  plots 
they  will  be  so  scattered  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
and  expensive  to  keep  them  properly  cultivated,  and 
they  will  be  quite  likely  to  be  neglected.  It  is  much 
better  not  to  plant  trees  than  to  neglect  them  after 
they  are  planted.  Every  orchard  should  be  kept 
under  constant  cultivation  for  the  first  10  to  15  years 
after  being  planted,  or  until  in  full  bearing.  It  is, 
also,  quite  important  that  only  such  crops  as  are  suit¬ 
able  to  be  grown  among  trees  be  planted  ;  no  cereal 
crop  like  wheat  should  ever  be  grown  in  an  apple 
orchard,  and  most  surely  it  should  never  be  made  a 
meadow  at  any  time.  G.  W.  D.  can  plant  one  field  to 
orchard  and  crop  it  continually  with  such  crops  as 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  or  cabbage,  and  any  kind  of 
root  crops  as  may  best  suit  him,  having  an  eye  on  the 
best  rotation.  But  he  must  not  forget  that,  if  he  is 
growing  two  crops  on  the  land,  he  must  feed  for  two 


crops  ;  otherwise,  one  of  them  will  surely  suffer  for 
lack  of  food,  and  it  will  be  the  trees,  every  time. 

By  sowing  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  or  cabbage, 
or  even  in  the  potatoes  if  he  dig  them  by  hand,  and 
in  beans,  so  he  will  be  obliged  to  pull  them  by  hand, 
and  using  bone  dust  or  dissolved  rock  and  muriate  of 
potash,  he  can  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Or, 
if  he  can’t  succeed  with  Crimson  clover,  let  him  sow 
rape  with  the  corn,  potatoes  and  beans,  putting  it  in 
quite  late  with  potatoes  and  beans.  With  the  clover 
and  rape,  he  can  keep  up  a  supply  of  nitrogen  most 
likely,  and  be  obliged  to  furnish  only  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  commercial  form,  which  he  can 
do  very  cheaply.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  stable 
manure  on  this  field  once  in  a  while,  but  I  think  not 
if  he  make  good  use  of  the  clover  and  rape.  I  would 
advise  that  he  plow  it  early  each  year  before  the  feed¬ 
ing  roots  get  grown,  and  never  plow  it  very  deeply. 

The  other  fields  may  be  rearranged  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  five-year  rotation,  or  he  may,  by  using  a  silo 
feed  his  stock  with  enough  to  last  them  in  the  first 
part  of  summer,  manage  to  bring  about  his  five  period 
rotation  in  four  years.  By  keeping  cows  in  the  stable 
until  the  hay  is  taken  off,  and  for  a  few  weeks  after, 
they  may  be  turned  upon  the  meadows,  but,  of 
course,  this  would  require  that  the  seeding  be  of 
clover,  which  it  should  be  in  any  case.  The  next 
year,  it  can  be  put  in  corn,  then  potatoes,  then  wheat 
to  be  seeded  again.  In  this  rotation,  the  corn  field 
should  always  be  seeded  at  the  last  cultivation,  with 
Crimson  clover  or  rape  to  be  plowed  under  in  spring 
for  the  potatoes.  With  this  system  of  rotation  and 
the  use  of  potash  and  phosphatic  manures  liberally 
on  the  potato  crop,  and  a  good  application  of  stable 
manure  to  the  corn  each  year,  he  ought  to  raise  large 
crops,  and  his  land  continue  to  grow  better. 

Summer  Mulching;  Sick  Plum  Tree. 

H.  C.  C.  M.,  Connecticut. — 1.  Is  summer  mulching  of  currants, 
raspberries  and  blackberries  profitable  or  practicable  on  a  large 
scale  ?  2.  Last  season  I  had  a  Japan  plum  tree  that  started  into 

growth  with  the  other  trees,  then  suddenly  stopped  growing  and 
gradually  failed  until,  finally,  the  whole  tree  was  dry  and  dead. 
Along  the  trunk,  small  holes  were  to  be  found  punctured  under 
the  bark.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  tree  dying,  and  how  could 
it  be  prevented  another  time  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Thorough  cultivation  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
way  to  keep  small  fruit  fields  in  thrifty  condition. 
Mulching  will  do  very  well  in  the  rows  under  the 
bushes,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  abundance  of  it  for 
large  patches,  and  troublesome  to  apply.  2.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  the  real  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
plum  tree.  Send  specimens  of  it  or  others  that  may 
be  affected  to  one  or  both  of  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Birds  Destroying  Buds  on  Vines. 

P.  W.  ./.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — I  have  about  two  acres  of  grapes, 
mostly  in  bearing,  and  part  of  them  10  or  more  years  old.  From 
the  time  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring,  little  ground  or 
gray  birds  begin  eating  the  buds  just  before  they  burst  open. 
This  has  been  growing  worse,  year  by  year,  until  last  year,  they 
literally  destroyed  the  whole  crop,  stripping  some  vines  the 
second  or  even  third  time.  Some  vines  have  been  killed,  and 
others  have  been  held  back  so  late  that  what  fruit  did  set,  could 
not  ripen ;  in  fact,  at  the  regular  grape  harvest  in  October,  we 
could  pick  bushels  of  green  grapes,  some  as  small  as  peas. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  these  birds  being  the  marauders,  for 
I  have  killed  them  and  found  the  buds  in  their  gizzards,  and  also 
seen  them  twist  off  the  buds.  Our  vineyard  is  full  of  birds  from 
March  till  October,  as  we  are  on  one  of  Oakland  County’s  beauti¬ 
ful  lakes  with  plenty  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  make  it  a  real 
paradise  for  birds.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  birds  that  do 
this  mischief,  I  am  quite  sure.  There  are  among  the  little  chippy 
birds  one — a  male  bird,  I  suppose — that  has  red  on  his  head  in 
spring,  some  larger  than  the  others,  very  active,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  is  one  of  the  rascals;  I  am  not  sure,  but  all  of  the 
chippy  or  ground-bird  tribe  are  guilty  of  trying  to  ruin  me.  Then, 
there  is  another  bird  that  I  am  sure  does  some  of  this  work,  but 
not  all  of  it;  this  bird  is  gray,  nearly  as  can  be,  about  the  size  of 
the  Phoebe  bird,  or  bluebird,  makes  his  first  appearance  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  or  soon  as  the  snow  goes  off,  never  lights  higher  than  a 
fence  post,  to  my  knowledge,  nests  on  the  ground,  but  soars  in 
the  air  10  or  15  minutes,  or  more,  at  a  time,  several  hundred  feet 
high,  making  a  peculiar  sound,  then  all  at  once  will  turn  and  drop 
straight  to  the  earth  like  a  hawk  after  a  chicken.  These  birds 
are  mostly  gramnivorous,  but  I  find  buds  in  their  gizzards.  From 
the  above  description,  can  any  one  name  this  bird?  They  are 
more  shy  than  the  chippy,  and  are  often  seen  taking  a  dust  bath 
in  the  road.  They  have  a  little  white  about  the  head  or  neck, 
otherwise  are  nearly  gray.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  better  for 
them  than  the  shotgun ;  they  are  too  tame  to  try  to  scare  away 
with  any  hocus  pocus,  and  probably,  by  shooting  a  few,  the  rest 
may  take  the  hint  and  leave.  I  dislike  terribly  to  take  the  lives 
of  these  (otherwise),  little  pets.  Or  shall  I  grub  out  the  vines  and 
quit  grape  growing  altogether,  as  I  must  spray  the  vines  here¬ 
after  with  all  the  rest  of  the  trouble,  about  every  two  weeks  till 
into  August,  and  at  the  present  prices,  or  the  prices  we  have  had 
to  take  for  the  last  three  years,  I  doubt  whether  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  spraying  there  is  any  more  money  in  raising  grapes 
than  there  is  in  corn,  potatoes  or  beans.  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  plant  a  single  grape  vine  thinking  to  make  any  money  out 
of  it  hereafter  until  there  is  a  change  in  some  direction. 

Ans. — The  “ground  or  gray  birds”  described  as  eat¬ 
ing  the  buds  of  grape  vines  as  they  begin  to  swell  in 
the  spring,  are,  probably,  English  sparrows,  which 
are  known  to  be  very  destructive  in  the  way  men¬ 
tioned.  Another  bird  that  may  take  part  in  this 
work  is  the  purple  finch,  the  females  of  which 
resemble,  in  a  general  way,  the  females  and  young 
males  of  the  English  sparrow.  Some  of  the  old  male 
purple  finches  have  red  heads,  answering  to  the  bird 


described  by  P.  W.  J.  as  having  red  on  its  head  in 
the  spring.  His  statement  that  this  bird  is  larger 
than  the  chippy,  in  connection  with  its  bud-eating 
habit,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  purple  finch  is 
the  species  meant.  The  last  bird  mentioned,  which 
is  said  to  arrive  in  February  as  soon  as  the  snow  goes 
off,  and  to  soar  in  the  air  at  a  height  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  so  on,  is,  evidently,  a  horned  lark.  We 
are  not  aware,  however,  that  this  bird  ever  destroys 
buds.  If  P.  W.  J.  will  send  us  in  the  spring  a  speci¬ 
men  or  two  of  each  of  the  birds  in  question,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  identify  them  for  him  and  to  examine  their 
stomachs  to  see  just  what  they  have  been  doing. 

C.  HART  MERRIAM. 

Chief  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Cow  Peas  in  Pennsylvania. 

G.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. — Early  in  April  last,  my  farmer  drilled  in 
with  an  ordinary  grain  drill,  one  peck  each  of  cow  peas  and  oats 
in  red  shale  corn-stalk  ground  which  was  given  the  same  prepa¬ 
ration  as  the  rest  of  the  tract  which  was  sown  to  oats.  The  peas 
came  up  nicely,  and  grew  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  inches, 
when  they  seemed  to  stand  still  and  were  soon  outstripped  by  the 
oat  plants.  At  the  time  of  oat  harvest,  the  peas  were,  perhaps, 
one-third  the  height  of  the  oat  plants — no  pea  pods,  and  I  don’t 
think  there  was  even  a  blossom.  What  was  the  cause  of  failure  ? 
This  was  my  first  experiment  with  cow  peas,  which,  if  it  prove 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil,  I  desire  to  use  as  a  soiling  crop. 
What  variety  would  likely  succeed  best  in  this  climate  in  red 
shale  and  flint  soil  ? 

Ans. — The  growth  of  four  or  five  inches  was  made 
by  the  nutriment  in  the  seed  ;  then  for  lack  of  proper 
warmth,  the  plant  stood  still.  Even  in  favorable 
weather,  this  condition  is  often  noticed.  It  may  be 
explained  that  the  plant  is,  doubtless,  establishing 
its  roots  ;  when  that  is  done,  the  leaf  and  stalk  make 
rapid  growth,  other  conditions  being  favorable.  Cul¬ 
tivation  will  do  something  to  help  keep  the  plant 
above  ground  advancing,  but  the  check  will  generally 
be  seen.  Then  again,  you  sowed  together  seeds  that 
require  very  different  temperature  conditions,  espec¬ 
ially  during  the  earlier  growth.  The  time  when  you 
sowed  the  peas  was  much  too  early  for  them  to  do 
well.  Usually,  they  rot  in  the  ground  if  sown  before 
settled  warm,  fine  weather.  The  name,  cow  pea,  is 
misleading,  as  it  is  a  bean  and  requires  bean  weather 
for  its  development.  I  do  not  think  that  cow  peas 
and  oats  will  grow  well  together,  as  the  peas  will 
fully  occupy  the  ground  and  smother  almost  any 
other  plant  after  they  have  made  a  fair  start.  They 
have  made  11  tons  per  acre  as  reported  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Experiment  Station.  I  took  22  two -horse  loads, 
certainly  equal  to  20  tons  of  dry  cow-pea  fodder,  from 
four  acres  in  1896.  I  think  that  the  Black  cow  pea 
will  give  the  best  results  in  Pennsylvania.  Other 
varieties  take  a  longer  time  to  grow.  Try  some  Clay 
peas  ;  they  do  well  here,  and  may  with  you.  If 
planted  in  rows,  say  20  inches  apart,  and  cultivated  a 
few  times,  they  will  make  larger  growth.  Or  sow 
three  pecks  per  acre  with  a  grain  drill  with  every 
other  feed  spout  stopped  ;  then  roll  the  ground  for 
convenience  in  mowing.  s.  h.  derby. 

Delaware. 

Oat  Hay  for  Horses. 

E.  A.,  Adams,  Mass.— Is  there  any  kind  of  seed  besides  Hungar¬ 
ian  grass  that  can  be  sown  in  the  spring  and  get  a  good  crop  of 
hay  the  first  fall,  that  is  good  to  feed  horses  ? 

Ans. — Sow  oats  somewhat  thicker  than  for  grain, 
and  cut  them  in  the  “  milk”  ;  that  is,  when  the  first 
heads  are  soft  and  juicy.  This  will  make  “  oat  hay”, 
which  is  much  better  horse  feed  than  millet.  Such 
hay  is  quoted  higher  in  t  he  San  Francisco  market 
than  the  best  Timothy. 

Hungarian  Grass,  Crimson  Clover,  etc. 

F.  M.  P„  Londonderry,  Vt. — 1.  I  have  three  acres  that  were 
broken  up  last  spring,  manured  quite  heavily,  and  planted  to 
corn.  Would  you  advise  me  to  sow  it  with  Hungarian  grass  so 
as  to  cut  two  crops,  then  harrow  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and 
seed  to  grass  in  the  fall  ?  I  wish  to  get  all  the  hay  I  can  off  the 
piece.  I  have  always  seeded  with  oats  in  the  spring,  but  thought 
that  I  would  try  this  way.  2.  I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
sowing  Crimson  clover  in  corn  to  plow  under  for  manure,  but 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  done.  Do  you  wait  until  the 
corn  is  cut  and  taken  off  the  piece,  or  sow  while  the  corn  is  stand¬ 
ing  ?  3.  What  is  the  best  butter  test  on  record  of  a  single  cow 
(Babcock  test)?  Is  a  cow  that  will  test  5.20  three  weeks  after 
calving,  that  has  had  nothing  but  grass,  worth  keeping  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Hungarian  grass  will  give  you  a  good 
lot  of  fodder,  and  so  would  oats  or  barley  cut  in  the 
milk  and  cured  like  hay.  We  think  that  the  plan  you 
suggest  will  pay  you  better  than  to  sow  the  grass 
seed  with  the  oats.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
spring-tooth  harrow  alone  will  put  the  stubble  into 
good  shape  for  grass  seeding.  We  would  want  to 
work  it  with  other  tools.  2.  The  usual  plan  is  to  sow 
the  Crimson  clover  in  the  standing  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation.  You  may  sow  it  before  the  cultivator, 
or  sow  it  after  the  cultivator  and  then  run  through 
the  rows  with  a  narrow  roller  or  plank  drag.  On  the 
large  farms  in  Delaware,  the  clover  is  sown  by  a  man 
who  rides  on  horseback  through  the  corn  with  a 
broadcast  seeder  in  his  hand.  This  sends  the  seed 
over  six  or  eight  rows  at  a  time.  3.  We  cannot  give 
the  best  butter-test  record,  but  would  like  to  have 
facts  from  our  readers.  A  cow  that  will  test  5.20  per 
cent  fat  on  grass  is  certainly  a  good  one. 
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To  Kill  Smut  in  Oats. 

J.  D.  W.,  Evart,  Mich. — What  is  a  simple,  cheap  way  to  treat  seed 
oats  to  prevent  smut  ? 

Ans. — The  simplest  method  is  to  soak  the  seed  in 
water  heated  to  about  133  degrees  F.  for  five  to  ten 
minutes.  This  treatment  is  said  not  only  to  kill  the 
smut,  but  to  hasten  the  germination  of  the  oats,  and 
increase  the  yield  to  such  an  extent  as  more  than  to 
pay  for  the  treatment.  It  is  well  to  have  two  tubs, 
one  containing  water  heated  to  130  degrees  and  the 
other  to  about  140.  Put  the  oats  in  a  loose  sack  ; 
dip  first  in  the  cooler  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  let 
drain  for  a  minute,  then  dip  in  the  other  tub  for  five 
to  eight  minutes  ;  turn  and  knead  the  sack  to  get  the 
oats  all  wet  thoroughly.  Empty  the  oats  on  an  airy 
floor,  and  let  dry  thoroughly.  Another  method  is  to 
dissolve  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  bucket 
of  hot  water,  add  enough  cold  water  to  dampen  seven 
or  eight  bushels  of  seed.  Stir  thoroughly,  drain  and 
dry  before  sowing. 

"  Alkali  Land'  ’  in  Colorado. 

P.  P.,  Montrose,  Col. — Will  any  form  of  potash,  such  as  wood 
ashes,  etc.,  improve  or  enrich  soils  that  show  white  alkali  on  the 
urface  in  the  spring  ?  I  put  on  from  30  to  50  tons  of  stable 
manure  per  acre. 

Ans. — The  wood  ashes  would  not  be  likely  to  bene¬ 
fit  such  soils,  except  as  they  supply  potash.  The 
sulphate  of  potash  would  do  better,  but  sulphate  of 
lime  or  “  land  plaster”  would  do  as  well  and  be  much 
cheaper.  If  the  drainage  of  this  land  is  good,  you 
can  wash  most  of  the  alkali  out  by  irrigating  it.  The 
object  in  using  the  plaster  is  to  change  the  form  of 
this  alkali  so  that  it  will  dissolve  and  wash  away. 

When  to  Use  Wood  Ashes. 

J.  M.  McL.,  Franksville,  Wis. — What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
put  ashes  on  the  land  ?  Would  it  do  to  seed  to  clover  this  spring, 
and  apply  ashes  after  harvest  ?  Would  it  be  of  benefit  to  corn, 
to  give  it  a  dressing  of  ashes  just  after  planting,  and  harrow 
in  ?  Would  lime  be  of  any  use  applied  in  the  same  way  to  corn 
on  clay  ground  underlaid  with  limestone  ? 

Ans. — In  our  opinion,  the  very  best  way  to  apply 
wood  ashes  is  to  broadcast  them  after  plowing,  and 
thoroughly  harrow  them  into  the  soil.  We  would  do 
this  before  planting.  In  case  of  meadows  or  grain, 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  apply  ashes  in  this  way. 
In  such  cases,  we  would  broadcast  the  ashes  in  spring 
— if  possible,  before  growth  starts.  The  practice  of 
applying  ashes  to  young  clover  after  harvesting  the 


grain,  is  often  followed,  and  gives  good  results 
on  the  crop,  but  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
soil,  ashes  or  lime  should  be  harrowed  in.  Ashes 
contain  considerable  lime,  therefore  their  action  on 
the  soil  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  lime. 

Malt  Sprouts  for  Manure. 

P.  L.  W.,  Flatbmh,  N.  T. — Truck  farmers  in  Flatlands  are 
using  malt  sprouts  for  fertilizer,  getting  them  at  breweries  in 
Brooklyn,  for  about  $10  per  ton.  Are  these  sprouts  worth,  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  about  half  the  price  of  good  cotton-seed  meal  ?  How  do 
they  analyze  ? 

Ans. — The  two  articles  compare  as  follows  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  value : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  acid. 


Malt  sprouts . 

.  75 

32 

29 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

.  136 

17 

57 

Stable  manure . 

.  10 

13 

5 

While  the  plant  food  in  the  cotton-seed  meal  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  somewhat  more  readily  available  than  in  the 
malt  sprouts,  the  latter  are,  certainly,  worth  half  as 
much  as  the  meal.  While  it  seems  almost  a  sin  t®  use 
cattle  food  directly  as  manure,  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  cost  of  handling  stable  manure,  and  the 
average  price  charged  for  it,  we  believe  that  the  malt 
sprouts  at  $10  a  ton  will  give  better  satisfaction  in 
the  long  run  than  the  manure.  One  great  advantage 
in  using  cotton-seed  meal,  is  that  it  can  be  readily 
mixed  with  other  chemicals.  The  malt  sprouts  are 
too  coarse  for  this. 

Preservinq  Eggs  ;  Tanning  Hide. 

A.  J.  B.,  Utica,  Pa. — 1.  What  is  a  good  way  to  put  up  eggs  to 
keep  them  from  summer  to  winter  ?  2.  How  can  I  tan  the  hides 
of  small  animals  with  the  hair  on  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Probably  the  most  practical  method  for 
the  farmer  is  to  pack  them  in  salt,  placing  them  in 
layers,  small  ends  down,  with  sufficient  salt  between 
the  layers  and  eggs  so  that  no  two  eggs  shall  touch 
each  other.  Then  nail  up  the  package  tight,  keep  in 
a  cool  place,  and  turn  it  frequently.  But  the  eggs 
must  be  perfectly  fresh  when  put  down,  and  will 
keep  better  if  infertile.  They  must,  also,  be  kept 
where  there  are  no  bad  odors  for  them  to  absorb. 
When  put  up  in  this  way,  the  yolks  are  likely  to 
harden,  and  the  whites  to  grow  thin,  but  they  will 
keep  perfectly  sweet.  The  most  approved  method  of 
keeping  eggs  now  is  by  cold  storage  ;  this  is  super¬ 
seding  liming,  which  was  formerly  the  accepted 
method  of  keeping  eggs  in  large  quantities.  2.  Here 
is  a  good  method  :  Have  the  skins  as  clean  as  possi¬ 


ble.  Cover  the  flesh  sides  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  salt  and  one  each  of  alum  and  saltpeter  ;  fold 
them  together,  roll  up  tightly,  and  place  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  week  or  10  days.  Brush  off  all  salt,  pound 
out  in  strong  soapsuds  (not  too  hot,  or  the  skins  will 
be  cooked)  until  clean,  then  rinse.  A  strong  clothes 
wringer  may  be  used  to  squeeze  out  the  water.  While 
warm,  stretch,  nail  to  the  side  of  an  unpainted  build¬ 
ing,  flesh  side  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days. 
When  well  dried,  take  down,  lay  on  a  bench,  flesh 
side  up  ;  work  it  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of  No.  1 
or  2  sandpaper  until  it  is  as  soft  as  desired. 

Gooseberries  from  Cuttings. 

S.  8.,  Nantyr,  Ontario. — Wbat  is  your  experience  in  propagating 
the  gooseberry  ?  Can  it  be  grown  from  cuttings  like  currants? 
So  far,  I  have  been  compelled  to  mound  up  my  bushes  to  get 
plants. 

Ans. — George  S.  Josselyn  writes  us  that  he  does  not 
grow  gooseberries  from  cuttings,  because  this  method 
of  propagation  does  not  pay  him.  He  prefers  to  grow 
them  in  the  same  w  as  our  questioner  grows  them. 
Some  kinds  do  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  but  many 
do  not. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Elecampane. 

S.  F.  If.,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.—  How  can  I  best  eradicate 
elecampane  ?  Has  the  root  any  commercial  value  ? 

Ans  — There  are  many  worse  weeds  than  elecam¬ 
pane,  and  we  think  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  cul¬ 
tivation  would  subdue  it.  The  root  was  once  in  high 
repute  as  a  tonic  and  expectorant,  but  it  is  at  present 
little  thought  of. 

Talks  About  Ensilage. 

J.  R.  C.,  Everettstown ,  N.  J. — 1.  Should  ensilage  be  salted  when 
it  Is  put  in,  and  if  so,  how  much  ?  2.  Would  Virginia  field  corn 
or  Learning  be  better  adapted  to  plant  in  this  locality  ?  3.  What 
length  should  it  be  cut,  and  at  what  stage  of  ripening  ?  4.  How 
far  apart  in  the  row  would  make  the  best  ensilage  and  give  the 
largest  yield,  or  would  it  best  be  checked,  3J4  x  .3  >4  feet,  and  worked 
both  ways  ?  5.  Is  it  advisable  to  coal  tar  the  inside  of  the  silo  ? 
Would  the  cows  eat  the  ensilage  as  well  if  so  treated  ?  The  boards 
are  rough,  inch  hemlock,  put  on  so  as  to  break  joints,  with  tarred 
roofing  between. 

Ans. — 1.  No.  The  best  authorities  agree  that  it  is 
better  to  put  the  corn  alone  into  the  silo.  Salt,  char¬ 
coal,  lime  and  plaster  have  been  used,  but  with  no 
permanent  benefit.  2.  We  would  use  the  Learning 
corn.  Where  it  succeeds,  there  is  no  better  ensilage 
corn  than  Rural  Thoroughbred  flint.  As  a  rule,  the  best 
local  corn  for  grain  will  be  best  for  ensilage  3.  Cut 
to  inch  lengths.  4.  Plant  the  corn  just  as  you  would 
for  grain,  and  put  it  into  the  silo  at  the  stage  when 
it  would  naturally  be  cut  for  shocking  in  the  field. 
5.  Yes,  you  would  do  well  to  use  coal  tar  in  the  silo. 


Fruit  Growers'  Needs 

is  our  special  study— supplying  them,  our  sole  business.  Have  you  need  of  ■■■ 
small  fruits,  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  vines,  roses?  Our  stock  is 
the  largest  and  fullest  in  the  United  States ;  our  prices  the  lowest.  All  of  the  best  old 
varieties,  the  choicest  of  the  new  kinds— many  sorts  exclusively  ours.  Great  reduction 
on  large  lots— estimates  furnished  upon  application. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue  and  learn  how  you  may  save  50  per  cent. 

Fruit  crates  and  baskets.  REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO 


TREES 


Well  Bred  are  Constitutionally  Strong,  such  fruit  trees 
we  grow  by  carefully  guarded  parentage.  Men  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  buy  stock  of  this  character  in  preference  to  “  job  lots  ”  and  “  bar¬ 
gain  lots.”  An  old  customer  writes:  “I  once  tried  the  job  stock,  because 
cheap;  I  found  it  dear.  I  now  let  the  other  fellow  buy  it.”  We  covenant 
to  save  you  disappointment  if  you  will  plant  stock  of  a  sturdy  charac- 
ter,  started  primarily,  with  a  view  to  long  life  and  fruitfulness.  Our  80- 
page  catalogue  is  not  flashy  or  full  of  promises,  but  we  think  you  need  it  for  its  practical  value. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 

AND  PLANTS 


At  ROCK  BOTTOM  prices.  Have  you  seen  our  NEW 
Catalogue  ?  No  ?  Then  write  us  at  once.  IT’S  FREE. 
In  the  28  years  we  have  grown  Nursery  Stock,  we  have 
never  offered  such  GOOD  TREES,  at  such  LOW 
PRICES.  We  KNOW  our  stock  is  RELIABLE,  for  WE 
GROW  it  ourselves. 

Established  1869.  150  acres.  Address 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  K)°I3,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GENERALLY 
BRING  GOOD 
RESULTS 

And  all  Nursery  Stock,  dug,  shipped,  and,  \jwj3sjT  perhaps,  planted  the  same  day.  Those  are 
favorable  conditions  to  start  with.  The  risk  of  loss  is  slight,  in  fact  if  you  do  your  work 

well,  the  risk  is  entirely  removed.  Our  stock  is  first-class.  Prices  low.  Special  discount  for  early 
orders.  Our  Fruit  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it.  T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


FROM  TOP 
TO  ROOT 


Every  tree  of  every  sort  that  Collins  sells,  is  the  bestp^ 
and  most  vigorous  of  its  particular  variety  that  canoC 
be  grown.  Choicest  varieties  only, carefully  selected. 
Illustrated  catalog  shows  nearly  150  sorts  of 
fruits,  all  kinds  of  nuts,  finest  berries,  vines 
and  nursery  specialties.  It’s  free — write  for  it. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  MOOBE8TOWN,  N.  J. 


HIM  PH. 


The  only  Y ellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


PEACH  TREES 


JOS. 


■  75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 

stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 
plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 

BLACK,  SON  4.  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN.  N.J, 


WE  WILL  FOR  $5 

Send  you  by  express  or  freight  enough  trees 
and  plants  to  supply  your  family,  including 
peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  aud  cherry  trees. 
Strawberry,  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


450.300  TPggS 

800  varieties.  Also  Grupe«,MmnlH>iiits,et«HiC8t  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Deeo.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  UOESCU,  Fredonla,  M.  X. 


Cotta’s  Top-Grafted  Trees, 

Both  Apple  and  Pear,  are  the  hardiest  and  best  In 
America.  Succeed  300  miles  farther  north  than  trees 
grown  by  other  processes.  Warranted  against  winter- 
killing.  Splendid  assortment.  Headquarters  of  the 
New  Northern  Prize  Winter  Apples.  MILWAUKEE 
and  EICKE.  Best  new  Pears,  Plums  and  Berry 
Fruits.  General  Nursery  Stock,  including  Evergreens 
and  Ornamentals,  all  tirst-class.  Catalogue  free. 

J.V.  Cotta,  Nursery,  Carroll  Co.,  III. 


PEACH  TREES 


— Fine  healthy  stock,  by  100 
or  car-load  lots,  for  spring 
1897.  Grown  on  new  land ; 
the  best  I  ever  raised.  Low  prices.  Address 

JOSlAH  A.  ROBERTS.  Malvern,  Pa. 


FAY’S  CURRANT 


LARGE  STOCK. 

EXTRA  STRONG. 
Two  year  old,  20  bushes  for  $1,  er  $3.50  per  100. 
One  year  old,  25  bushes  for  $1.  or  $2.50  per  100. 

FRED.  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


come  from  the  best  trees. 
The  best  trees  are  grown 
in  the  far  North.  The 
very  best  trees  come 
from  our  great  Minne¬ 
sota  N  u  rseries  —  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best  anti  hard¬ 
iest  that  money  will  buy. 

We  sell  millions  of 
trees  and  plants  every 
year.  This  season  we 
want  to  sell  more  than 
ever.  Nobody  at  any  price  can  sell  you 
as  good  trees  as  we  can  at  a  low  price. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  our  trees 
and  plants  grow.  And  iliey  bear  fruit. 

All  we  ask  is  your  name  and  address, 
so  we  can  send  you  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information  free.*  Tell  us  where  you 
live,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  our  trees. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  15.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


TREES 


GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

During  the  month  of  March  we  have  decided  to  give  away  50.000  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Vines,  and  for  every  one  ordered  at  our  low  catalogue  price,  we  will  give 
one  free,  exactly  as  good  to  those  mentioning  this  paper  Small  or  large  orders 
all  doubled.  Stock  guaranteed  good.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


That's  what  you  want  for  profit  and  for  quick 
returns.  Why  plant  novelties  and  doubtful 
sorts,  when  you  can  get  •*  Business  ”  varieties 

_  _  _ _ . _ like  LARGE  MONTMORENCY,  ENGLISH 

MORELLO.  EARLY  RICHMOND,  WINDSOR,  BLACK  TARTARIAN,  and  other 


ROGERS  TREES 


AKK 


BUSINESS  TREES 


“BUSINESS  CHERRIES” 

MORELLO.  EARLY  RICHMOND,  WINDSOR,  BLACK  TARTAR _ 

leading  varieties,  largest  and  finest  two-year  old  trees,  5  to  7  feet  and  7  to  8  feet, 
at  $9  and  $10  per  100?  Also  as  a  special  offer  on  sour  varieties:  Medium  size,  in  50  or 
100  lots,  at  $7.50  per  100;  second  size,  at$G  per  100  (customers  please  change  price 
page  9).  Bargains  In  Chorries  aud  Dwarf  Pears,  $4.50  and  $5  per  100:  Plums  and 
Standard  Pears.  $0  to  $7  per  100.  Oher  prices  in  proportion.  All  fresh-dug. 

Better  stock  never  gresu.  Don’t  be  talked  into  paying  higher  prices.  Rogers'  Bar- _ _ 

gains  and  Easy  Terms  are  helping  many  a  farmer  in  these  hard  times.  Our  catalogue  Is  free  and  will  tell 
you  all  about  It.  All  stock  healthy  and  clean.  Certificates  furnished.  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You  Can  Eat 

A  Campbell’s  Early  Grapes  without  eating  the  seeds.  The  pulp  is  sweet  to  centre,  so  the  seeds  are 
<  »  easily  separated  without  making  the  tongue  sore,  as  common  grapes  do. 

|  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  CRAPES 

are  unusually  hardy  and  vigorous.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality.  Ripen  early  and  keep  late 
None  gebuine  without  our  seals.  Elegant  Catalogue  free. 

CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Spineless  Gooseberries. — Last 
spring,  we  ordered  several  plants  of  the 
new  Spineless  gooseberries,  that  we 
might  try  them  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  make  an  early  report  to  our  readers 
as  to  their  worth  or  worthlessness.  For 
some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  plants 
were  not  received.  These  Spineless 
gooseberries  (there  are  several  varieties) 
are  being  advertised  in  many  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  papers,  and  we  have,  there¬ 
fore,  taken  pains  to  gather  all  of  the 
information  we  can  regarding  them. 
One  of  the  best  gooseberry  authorities 
of  whom  we  know,  writes  that  the  Spine¬ 
less  gooseberry  plants  made  a  feeble 
growth,  and  mildewed  badly  last  season 
with  him,  and  he  does  not  think  that 
they  will  prove  to  be  worth  anything  in 
this  country. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  write  us 
that  they  planted  out  quite  a  lot  of 
them  last  year,  and  they  made  but  little 
growth  ;  but  they  add,  “it  was  a  very 
bad  season  for  gooseberries.” 

S.  A.  Beach,  the  horticulturist  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  writes 
us  that  they  received  four  varieties  last 
spring,  and  they  have  not,  of  course, 
fruited  as  yet.  So  far  as  Mr.  Beach  can 
judge  from  one  season’s  test,  they  seem 
to  oe  less  vigorous  than  other  kinds. 
They  are,  he  says,  as  claimed,  really 
spineless,  the  spines  being  represented 
by  weak  bristles  or  hairs. 

Joseph  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  write  that  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  any  positive  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Spineless 
gooseberry,  as  their  experience  with  it 
is  limited  to  one  season’s  trial.  Last 
spring,  they  purchased  of  the  introducer 
12  plants,  three  each  of  four  different 
varieties.  They  had  been  grafted  upon 
other  gooseberry  stocks,  and  the  scions 
were,  apparently,  one  year  old,  being 
about  four  inches  high.  They  were 
planted  in  good  soil,  but  rather  late  in 
the  season.  While  they  made  but  little 
growth,  they  seem  to  be  healthy  and 
free  from  mildew. 

Several  other  firms  who  are  trying 
them  reply  that  they  cannot  give  any 
information  as  yet  that  would  fairly 
serve  to  guide  our  readers  as  to  whether 
they  should  purchase  them . 

A  friend  who  makes  the  growing  of 
melons  a  specialty,  finds  Cole’s  Early 
watermelon  the  earliest  and  best  for 
home  use.  He  does  not  recommend  it 
for  market  owing  to  its  somewhat  brittle 
rind.  He  says  that  he  finds  it  25  days 
earlier  than  the  Cuban  Queen.  The 
vines  are  exceedingly  prolific  and  hardy. 
The  melon  is  nearly  round,  of  medium 
size,  the  skin  being  striped  light  and 
dark  green.  The  flesh  is  red  or  a  deep 
rose.  The  rind  is  thin,  the  seeds  black. 
The  quality  is  sweet  and  delicious. 
This  melon  is  among  the  novelities  in¬ 
troduced  by  E.  M.  Cole,  Pella,  Iowa. 

Among  muskmelons,  he  places  Tip-top 
first,  not  as  a  shipper,  but  for  home  use. 
The  melon  averages  large  size,  lobes 
not  very  deep,  netting  medium.  More 
nearly  round  than  oblong  in  shape. 
The  flesh  is  of  an  orange  color  and  of  a 
delicious  flavor.  The  variety  is  earlier 
than  the  Hackensack.  One  melon  grower 
says  that,  from  a  patch  60  feet  square, 
he  gathered  400  of  the  best  melons  he 
ever  saw.  A  description  of  this  melon 
will  be  found  among  the  novelties  of  the 
catalogue  of  A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons, 
Columbus,  O . 

We  made  a  brief  allusion  to  the  new 
Jubilee  rose,  promising  to  describe  it 
more  fully  It  was  raised  in  1892  by  the 
gardener  of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Fay  (M.  H. 
Walsh).  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  the  parents 
Louis  Van  Houtte  and  Camille  de  Rohan, 
both  being  hybrid  perpetuals.  In  1895, 
it  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 
said  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  blooming  in 
the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  summer.  The 
flowers  are  often  six  inches  in  diameter, 


and  the  color  is  described  as  being  pure 
red  in  its  deepest  tone,  shading  to  a  deep 
crimson  red  and  velvety  maroon  red  in 
the  depth  of  the  petals.  “  It  fairly 
glows  in  its  rich  warmth  of  coloring.” 
Its  buds  resemble  in  form  those  of 
Jacqueminot.  The  fragrance  is  rich 
and  lastiDg.  The  plant  is  said  to  be 
very  vigorous,  the  foliage  dark  green, 
the  flower  stems  long  and  three  flowers 
are  often  borne  on  one  stem . 

As  a  reminder  to  our  readers  who 
grow  their  own  peas,  we  would  again 
allude  to  our  variety  tests  of  last  year. 
The  vines  of  the  new  pea,  Daisy,  grow 
about  two  feet  in  height,  the  pods  large 
and  broad,  and  contain  about  eight  large 
seeds.  As  an  intermediate  (June  26),  we 
considered  it  the  best  half  dwarf  in  our 
collection.  Burpee’s  Quality,  growing 
near  Daisy,  yielded  many  more  pods, 
but  both  pods  and  peas  were  rather 
small,  so  that,  excellent  for  home  use  as 
to  quality,  one  would  not  choose  it  as  a 
market  pea.  The  vines  grow  about  two 
feet  high . 

Maturing  with  such  varieties  as  Strat¬ 
agem,  we  find  that  the  New  Life  pea  was 
in  all  essential  respects  the  most  desir¬ 
able  of  its  season  ;  the  most  productive 
and  the  most  valuable  for  either  home 
or  market.  The  pods  averaged  nearly 
four  inches  in  length,  filled  with  up¬ 
wards  of  eight  seeds  of  the  largest 
size.  The  pods,  which  were  of  a  bright 
green  color,  were  often  borne  in  pairs. 
The  vines  grow  to  a  height  of  a  little 
over  two  feet.  We  cannot  speak  of  New 
Life  too  highly.  Our  seed  was  sent  to 
us  by  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass  ,  and  Joseph  Breck  &  Son, of  Boston, 
Mass.  We  have  not  noticed  that  this 
variety  is  offered  by  any  other  firms  this 
season . 


Growing 

Children 

One-third  of  all  the  children 
die  before  they  are  five  years 
old.  Most  of  them  die  of  some 
was  tin  g  disease.  They  grow 
very  slowly;  keep  thin  in  flesh; 
are  fretful;  food  does  not  do 
them  much  good.  You  can't 
say  they  have  any  disease,  yet 
they  never  prosper.  A  slight 
cold,  or  some  stomach  and 
bowel  trouble  takes  them  away 
easily. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 

Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypoph  os- 
phi  tes  is  just  the  remedy  for 
growing  children.  It  makes 
hard  flesh;  sound  flesh;  not 
soft,  flabby  fat.  It  makes 
strong  bones,  healthy  nerves. 
It  changes  poor  children  to 
children  rich  in  prosperity. 

Book  about  it  free  for  the  asking. 

EST"  No  substitute  for  Scott's  Emul¬ 
sion  will  do  for  the  children  what  we 
know  Scott's  Emulsion  will  do.  Get 
the  genuine. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and 

$1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


"^SEED^T 

£47ALdoUjh 


This  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  wish  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  planting.  It  is  a  safe 
guide  to  right  seeds  and  right 
methods.  it  makes  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with 

Gregory’s  Seeds 

the  purity  and  reliability  of 
which  are  known  to  all  success¬ 
ful  planters.  Gregory’s  Seed 
catalogue  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  anyone  anywhere. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  A  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mush. 


Crimson  Clover 


Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
Com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 


change  Bldg.,  Ilarrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL£-»*  f“  i— 

Grass.CloverorTimothy^^k  ■■■■ill 
We  clean  them  by  special La 
methods  &  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
need.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds— over-run  the  farm 
—exhaust  it — a  reduce  quantity  a  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  Seed  8ense 

The  WHITNEY-HOYES  SEED 


A  PAINTED  FLOOR 

is  economical.  It  is  easier  to  take  care  of 
than  a  dusty,  heavy  carpet.  It  is  more 
healthful  because  it  is  cleaner.  A  nicely 
painted  floor  with  a  neat  rug,  gives  any 
room  a  clean,  tidy  look. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  is  made  to  walk 
SPECIAL  FLOOR  PAINT 

It  is  made  for  floors,  and  nothing  else.  It 
is  the  best  floor  paint  that  can  be  made. 

Our  booklet  “Paint  Points”  tells 
many  things  you  would  like  to  know  about  paint  and  its  uses. 
It  tells  about  the  best  paints  to  use  for  shelves,  cupboards,  baseboards, 
bath  tubs,  buggies,  boats,  wagons,  farm  tools,  bouses,  barns,  fences, 
etc.,  and  why  they  are  best.  Send  for  it  to-day,  it  is  free. 

Our  paints  are  sold  by  over  ten  thousand  dealers. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Cleveland.  Chicago.  New  York.  Montreal. 

FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST  ,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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^AUER’S GIANT^FLAT DUTCH.  SALZFR’S  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 


Produce  the  finest  vegetables  und  eliolecst  flowers 
wherever  planted— North.  East,  South,  West.  We  wish 
to  gain  100,000  new  customers  tills  year;  w  ith  this  la 
view  we  offer  #1.00  for  14  cents,  postpaid, 

10  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c _ WORTH  §1.00. 

1  pLg.  Bismarck  Cucumber,  15e.;  1  pkg.  lied  Balt  Beet, 
10c.;  1  pkg.  Earliest  M  usk melon,  10c.;  1  pkg.  Earliest 
Carrot,  10c.;  1  pkg.  Kmp.  Wilhelm  l.ettuee.  15c.;  1  pkg. 
Giant  Onion,  15c.;  1  pkg.  14  Bay  Radish,  10c.,  and  15 
pkgs.  Brilliant  Flowers,  15e.— total  i$  1.00— snlllcient  for 
re  vegetables  and  exquisite  flowers  nil  summer  long! 

'  ible  and  plant  catalogue,  5  cents 
din  ’ 


JOHN 


[Mammoth  farm,  vegetn 
> postage,  or  mailed  free  to  lnten 


ig  buyers. 

A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


CHOICE  SEEDS 


Potatoes,  grown  especially  for  seed.  Stock  pure  and  tine.  In  bushel  or 
car  lots:  Carman  No.  3,  Wisconsin  Seedling,  11.50  per  bbl.  Thirty  new 
and  standard  varieties,  $1.25  per  bbl.;  three  pounds  your  choice  with 
every  barrel  sold.  Mortgage  .Lifter  Oats.  40c.  per  bu.;  Lincoln,  Ameri¬ 
can  Banner  and  Race-horse  Oats,  30c.  per  ba.;  Gold  Mine  Seed  Corn, 
00c.  per  bu.;  Forsyth’s  Prolific  (white),  75c.  per  bu.;  American  and  German  Millet,  60c.  per  bu.  New  cotton 
bags.  15c.  each.  C.  C.  BKAWLEY,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


GRASS  AND  TRUCK 

are  the  money  crops  of  the  Eastern  8tates.  We  have 
asked  the  views  of  successful  experts,  and  present  a 
host  of  facts  in  two  new  books  (25  cents  each). 
"Open-Air  Vegetables”  is  the  title  of  one  book; 
"Grasses  and  Clovers”  of  the  other.  Get  them. 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  PHILADELPHIA 

Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  so,  send  for  sample  of  BATTLES  CUBAN  GIANT 
ENSILAGE  CORN.  Produces  more  fodder  and  solid 
cohn  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety.  Early, 
sweet  and  nutritious.  Seed  grown  In  the  North. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  it,  and  contains  reports 
from  leading  dairymen.  Write  to-day. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES.  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Vineless  Sweet  Potatoes, 

TUBERS  AND  PLANTS. 

McKinley’s  Choice” 

(No  one  else  has  them)  and 

“Gold  Coin  Prolific  ” 

(Genuine,  and  no  Arkansas  Yams). 
Address  for  full  instructions 
G.  C  AMERER, 

The  Original  Introducer  &  Grower 
of  the  Vineless  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Tubers  and  Plants, 
Madison  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind. 


£353 
Copyright  secured. 


GOLD  COIN 
VINELESS 


I  am  the  originator  of 
this  improved  strain  of 
the  Vineless  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  and  I  will  send  free 
a  full  history  of  it  and 
how  it  was  brought  to 
,  .  its  present  state  of  per¬ 

fection  and  how  to  grow  them  successfully  or  for  10c. 
stamps  I  will  include  a  sample  potato  and  the  stamps 
may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order. 

WILLIAM  T.  SIMPSON,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes  three-bushel  bbl. 

Cash  with  order.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB.  Vineland,  N  J. 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  1  and  3,  Sir  William.  Great  Divide, 
World’s  Fair,  $1.50;  Maggie  Murphy.  Green  Mountain, 
Rutland  Rose,  American  Wonder,  $1.25;  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.  Monroe  County  Prize,  $1  per  bbl.,  f.o  b  ; 
Cash  with  order.  J.  H.  ARBOGAST,  Coral,  Mich. 


PfltjtnP<r~Carman  No.  3,  bbl.,  $1.50;  peck,  30c.;  three 
i  uiuiVLJ  pounds,  by  mail,  50c.;  small,  $1.  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  $1.25  bbl.  J.  V.  Woodruff.  South  Haven,  Mich. 


ARMAN  No. 

SEED  POTATOES 


$2 


00 

per  bbl 


All  bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  free.  Geo.  A  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.Y 

Carman  No.  3  /;.!:) 

bbl.  Selected  stock.  Price-List  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
etc.,  free.  R.  N.  ROBINSON,  Sidney.  Ohio. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


SEED  POTATOES, 
send  for  our  list.  It  tells 
the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  about  the  best  new 
and  old  varieties.  We’ve  got  some  hustlers. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Wlnsted,  Conn. 


Low  Prices 


—Did  you  notice  the  report 
of  the  Orphan  and  Dutton 
Potatoes  on  page  191, 
March  20  ?  I  originated  one  and  Introduced  the  other. 
World’s  Fair  Medal.  Hints  on  Cheap  Growing, 
History  of  Swine  and  Catalogue,  2-cent  stamp. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y 


|l897  Catalogue  85SSF- 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


New  Yox-lxi 

14  Barclay  St. 


CHICAGrOi 

84  and  86  Randolph  St. 


Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  In  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 

Hammond’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Reduced  prices  on  Early  Michigan,  Maule’s  and 
Everitt’s  Thoroughbred,  Acme,  King  of  the  Earlies, 
Burr's  No.  1,  Uncle  Sam,  Carman  No.  3,  and  other 
varieties.  Rock  bottom  figures  on  barrel  lots.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  the  best  New  Muck  Laud  Seed 
Potatoes  and  Farm  Seeds. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


Carman  No.  1  (Thorburn's)  $1.25  per  bbl.,  and  choice 
EVERITT’S  and  MAULE’S 


Great  Thoroughbred 


POTATOES 


What  Burpee,  Olds  and  Specialists  say.  Write  to¬ 
day.  My  circular  compares  yields.  Will  save  grow¬ 
ers  #  $  in  experimenting,  and  $2  50  on  each  barrel; 
direct  from  grower.  Shipments  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  Write  to  headquarters 
before  you  order.  35  choice  and  new  varieties. 
SMITH  S  STOCK  AND  SEED  PAKM,  Padeifords.N.Y. 

TME  CARMANS. 

Nos.  1  &  3  (Thorbum  Stock.) 

We  want  orders.  Do  you  want  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  ?  We  quote  prices  to  suit  the  times,  One  Tuber, 
Great  early  Thoroughbred  with  each  Bbl.  No.  3  at 
$1.50,  No.  1  at  $1.25.  References  given.  FRASER 
BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Carman  No.  3,  $1.75  per  bbl.; 
Carman  No.  1,  American  Wonder.  Great  Divide. 
Freeman.  $1.50  per  bbl.;  Rural  New  Yorker  No  2,  $1.35 
per  bbl..  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Reference:  The 
Bank  of  Holland  Patent.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fair- 
view  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

Cqa(|  Dft*a#ftoe_Cariuan  No-  3’  Banner 
uCCU  ruidiues  and  Onward,  $1.75  bbl.; 
Carman  No.  1,  New  Ideal,  Early  Norther,  $1.50  bbl. ; 
Early  Thoroughbred,  $4  bbl.  List  Free.  20  varieties. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN.  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 

OLD  NESHANNOCK  POTATOT 

Old  Pinkeye,  etc.  New  kinds  cheap.  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2. 
American  Wonder,  Empire  State,  25c.  per  bushel,  in 
10-bushel  lots.  Catalogue. 

W.  EBEN  WALDEN,  Hart,  Mich. 
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Jadoo  Fiber. 

S.  Hamburger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  20,  Mr.  C. 
Henderson  gives  his  experience  with 
Jadoo.  If  Mr.  Henderson  did  not  get 
the  desired  results,  it  may  have  been 
because  of  not  handling  it  properly. 
Two  years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
made,  even  the  originator  was  only 
handling  it  experimentally.  To-day,  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to  use  it, 
and  we  now  know,  that  where  instruc¬ 
tions  are  followed,  the  desired  results 
are  always  obtained.  It  has  been  in 
use  here  since  May  last,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  results  indorse  all  claimed  for  it. 

Value  of  Cement  Pipe. 

H.  S.,  North  Carolina. — Cement  pipe 
may  be  made  strong  enough  for  moder' 
ately-sized  town  water-works,  and  will 
bear  much  more  than  the  pressure  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  53.  Syracuse  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  in  cement  pipes.  But 
how  does  G.  Z.  G.  want  to  get  the  water? 
Is  it  to  be  forced  up  ?  Then  the  greatest 
pressure,  only  16  pounds  to  the  inch, 
will  be  quite  easily  withstood  by  a 
cement  pipe.  A  cement  pipe  rightly  made 
will  be  much  stronger  than  this,  and 
will  be  air-tight ;  thus  it  will  very  well 
answer  the  purpose  of  G.  Z.  G.  Good 
Portland  cement  without  any  sand  will, 
in  the  form  of  a  pipe  less  than  four 
inches  in  diameter,  withstand  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  100  pounds  to  the  inch  for  one 
inch  thick.  Of  course,  a  mixture  of  sand 
decreases  its  strength  ;  it  is  the  cheapest, 
and  in  all  the  best  of  small  pines. 

Grass  and  a  “  Nurse  Crop.” 

C.  A.  G.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. — I  am  satisfied 
that  little  grass  plants  do  not  need  a 
nurse  crop.  I  sowed  four  acres  of  Al¬ 
falfa  July  16,  and  another  four  acres 
August  1,  without  a  nurse  crop,  and  both 
plots  came  up  in  four  days,  and  kept 
clean  from  weeds.  In  November,  part 
of  it  was  in  bloom.  But  I  think  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  a  nurse  crop.  We,  in  New 
York  State,  usually  seed  with  wheat, 
and  one  reason  is  that  it  saves  plowing 
and  fitting  the  land  for  a  seed-bed,  as  we 
can  sow  both  wheat  and  grass  in  one 
seed-bed,  and  the  grass  or  clover  usu¬ 
ally  doesn’t  make  much  of  a  growth 
among  the  wheat.  But  the  roots  have 
one  year  more  to  make  a  growth,  and 
the  result  usually  is  a  large  crop.  1  have 
cut  as  much  as  5%  tons  of  clover  and 
Timothy  cured  hay  per  acre  after  a 
wheat  crop,  first  cutting,  four  tons, 
second  cutting,  1%  ton  ;  but  this  is  above 
the  average  yield.  For  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed  hay,  I  like  seeding  after 
wheat ;  but  for  clover  alone,  I  would 
give  it  all  the  ground,  and  would  sow 
in  July  or  August  after  a  good  rain.  I 
would  thoroughly  harrow  in  and  roll 
after  sowing  the  seed.  This  is  the  way 
I  treated  the  Alfalfa  referred  to. 

Some  Novel  Novelties. 

W.  T.  S.,  Pennsylvania. — It  might  be 
a  kindness  to  your  readers  to  warn  them 
to  go  slow  in  spending  money  on  new 
vegetables  and  plants,  unless  they  have 
some  reliable  recommendations.  I  have 
experimented  in  this  line  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  though  not  yet  quite 
bankrupt,  have  a  nice  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  sheet.  Last  season,  I 
was  tempted  to  try  Lincoln  oats,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  advertiser  to  make  over 
100  bushels  per  acre.  As  I  had  known 
this  man  (with  Hon.  to  his  name),  for 
years,  how  could  I  doubt  his  word  ?  But 
the  oats  were  a  lamentable  failure ; 
smutty,  harsh,  wiry-strawed,  persist¬ 
ently  sappy,  and  grown  beside  a  very 
plebeian  variety  20  per  cent  behind  in 
yield,  of  a  dingy  brown  grain.  And 
among  potatoes,  the  Sir  William  was  so 
generally  recommended  and  from  such 
sources,  that  I  thought  that  t  must 


be  [a  prize.  But  beside  two  old  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
and  Munro  Seedling,  the  result  was 
very  disappointing.  The  latter  variety 
we  have  grown  steadily  for  15  years 
without  changing  the  seed,  and  the 
last  crop  was  up  to  the  highest 
standard  in  size,  quality  and  smooth¬ 
ness  ;  while  the  former  exceeded  its 
previous  record.  This  warns  us  not  to 
throw  off  old  friends  for  untried  new 
ones.  A  little  farther  back,  all  our 
farmer  community  were  agog  over 
Jones’s  Winter  Fife  wheat,  paying  fancy 
prices  for  seed,  and  to-day  there  is, 
probably,  not  a  field  of  it  growing  in  all 
our  region.  Fultz,  Poole  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  were  the  old  loves  on  which  we 
were  glad  to  fall  back.  And  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  advice  has  always  been 
to  try  the  novelties  in  a  reasonable  way. 
Naturally,  an  oat  or  a  potato  may  be  a 
great  success  in  one  locality  and  no  im¬ 
provement  over  local  varieties  in  an¬ 
other.  Test  them  in  a  reasonable  way. 


Spring  Medicine 

la  a  necessity,  because  the  blood  must  now  be 
purified  and  the  system  fortified  against  the 
debilitating  effects  of  warmer  weather,  and  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  health  because  of 
impurities  in  the  blood.  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
a  thorough  course  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
which  is  unequalled  as  a  Spring  Medicine. 
Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s  because 

HoOd’S  SpariHa 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1,  six  for  $5. 

Wrzrw-Pc  Dalle  are  the  only  Pills  to  take 
1  1UUU  S  v  III*  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


IT 
KILLS 

all  kimln  of  insects.  Goodoll’s  Gray  Minoral 
Ash,  a  wonderful  new  product,  is  sure  death  to 
all  jdant  destroying  pests.  It  goes  three  times 
as  far  as  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  and 
acts  in  half  the  time.  Can’t  harm  man  or 
beast.  To  introduce  it,  will  send  free  5  lb.  can 
to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

GRAY  MINERAL ASH 

5  iba.  make  1  barrel  of  spray  for  field,  or  2  bbls.  for  garden 
plants.  For  sale  by  druggists,  seedsmen  and  fertilizer 

agents.  National  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ARMSTRONG  at  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


Now  York. 


.  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Moss. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


pLEASE  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  “  best,”  or  the 
“  standard,”  in  all  lines  com¬ 
mands  a  fair  price.  See  list  of 
the  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead 
which  are  the  standard.  They 
are  the  best.  Avoid  those  brands 
said  to  be  “  just  as  good,”  offered 
for  “  less  money,”  and  of  “  so 
called  White  Lead.” 

rnPn  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
r<  |v  r<  r<  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


FARMERS 


W 


REDUCE  the  Price  of  Your  Insurance 

I  by  roofing  your  building  with  our  COERUGATED 

IRON  AND  STEEL  ROOFING. 

/  No  more  fires  from  defective  flues,  where  the  chimney 
passes  through  the  roof,  or  from  sparks  falling  upon i  the  j 
roof.  Cheaper  than  shingles  because  the  first  cost  is  no 
-  greater,  while  the  lasting  qualities  are  double.  ACOOD; 
OORRUCATED  STEEL  ROOF  at  2M  Cts.  per  square 
foot  A  building  roofed  with  iron  or  steel  is  entitled  to  the  < 
same  rate  per  thousand  of  insurance  as  one  which  is 
roofed  with  slnte— the  difference  in  first  cost  is  in 

favor  of  iron  and  steel. 

For  circulars,  prices  and  estimates,  address 

The  Berlin  Iron  Bridce  Co., 

EAST  BERLIN.  CONNECTICUT. 


If 


'M 
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21  STYLES. 

BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  i 
and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiUHiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiimiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiii: 
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EMPIRE 
KING 

■  or  BARFIELD  KNAPSACK  I 

PERFECT  AGITATORS.  No  scorching 
leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 


SPRAY' 

r  BARFIELD 
m  „  PERFECT  AGITATORS.  N, 
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styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  1»  Market  Bt.,  Lotkport,  S.T 


FUNGIROID 


A  DRY  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  MIXTURE 


Add  Water  and  it's  Ready  to  Spray. 

ASK  FOB  LEGGETT'S  WHALE-OIL  SOAP. 
LKUGJETT  &  It  BOTHER, 

Circulak  Free.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


STAND  UP 


TO  YOUR  WORK. 

Not  necessary  to  Lean  Over 
to  operate  the 

EAGLE 


.BRASS 


CYl  INOFP 


BODv 


fgIL  SPRAYER 

T  )  NO  BACKACHE. 

tv*  -  -HL 

ONK  MAN  can  operate  the 

n  pump  and  handle  the  hose 

So  attached,  that  the  highest 

fruit  trees  can  be  reached. 

1)  m  Save  your  orchards  and 

jLA.  small  fruit  by  ordering  one  of 

AWf  our  SPKAYKBS.  No  Fancy 

All  kinds  of  Pumps 


Prices 

Pump,  complete,  $3  50,  Cash 
with  order.  Outfit  guaranteed 
first-class. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
PITTSBURGH  PUMP  CO., 

322  H  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
„  bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
'  i  Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


REMEMBER.... 

That  we  guarantee 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

To  be  the  best  on  the 
market,  and  we  prove  it  or 
refund  money. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

'•'Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.  Catalogue  free. 

OE  KALB  FENCE  CO., 315  HICH  ST.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 

wWen.®0'ence 

-  Beat  on  Earth.  Home-high,  Bull- 

strong.  Pig  ami  Chicken-tight.  W  1th 
Our  DUPLEX  AFTOMATIC  Machine 
you  can  make  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Over  50  styles.  Catalogue  I>  roe. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  lor,.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


f— bucket  barrel— have  every  improvement. 
'  Best  for  orchard,  garden,  house.  Continu¬ 
ous  stream,  60  feet.  175,000  sold.  Fully  gu  Ir¬ 
an  teed.  Pricez,  Ex.  paid,  No.  1,  tin,  1,1.50  ;  No.  2, 
iron.  $2;  No.  16,  two  bo«e,  nozzles  and  ezten.  pines, 
1  91S.OO.  Catalog  free.  Agent*  wanted. 

’  W.  M.  JOHSSTOX  &  CO.,  Box  24,  Canton,  Ohio. 


AGITATORS 
m  AGITATE 

keep  the  liquid  always, 
stirred  to  a  point  of  utility. 

TheDEMING  AUTOMATIC' 

combines  more  good  qualities  than . 
any  ugllalor  on  the  market.  Used  i 
only  on  the  DOING  SPKAYING 
OUTFITS.  Spray  with  Bordeaux < 
Nozzle,  “The  World's  Best."  Hand-  ' 
some  40-Page  Book  on  Spraying^ 
sent  free  on  application. 

THE  DEMING  CO.< 

SALEM,  OHIO. 

IIENION  &  HUBBELL, 

General  Western  Agents, 

61-69  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 


•THE  BEST  WAY 

to  produce  profit  returning  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries  is  to  spray  your  trees  and  plants  with 

RUMSEY’S  NEW  DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

SPRAY  PUMPS. 

Big  air  chamber  keeps  spray  going 
for  lO  minutes  after  pumps 
are  stopped.  New  agitators  that 
agitate.  Metal  Valves.  1‘1  ungers 
easy  to  remove  and  easy  to  pack. 
All  about  them  and  the  question  of 
spraying  in  our  free  book.  Write 

RUMSEY  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 


•  o  t » •oegooese  Q 


'KEYSTONE  woven  wire 


•  IS  A  GOOD  AND  PERFECT  FENCE.'*  • 

•  That  is  the  verdict  of  those  who  use  It  and  are 

•  hence  the  most  competent  to  judge  of  its  qual-  • 

•  ities.  26  to  6S  inches  high— turns  everything.  ,• 

•  All  about  it  in  our  fro.  book  on  fence  con-  • 

•  struction.  • 

i  ""mmmssii"’' : 

•••mi  M  •  iiTinriiiM  •*•••  ••• 


Unruly  Stock  at  a  Premium 

We  want  animals  to  show  off  our  fence,  persistent 
fighters  for  '‘liberty,”  whose  war  cry  shall  be  “up  and 
at  'em”  again.  We  bought  a  Jersey  bull,  "highly 
recommended”  for  the  position,  but  two  rounds  satis¬ 
fied  him,  and  neither  dogs  or  red  rags  could  induce 
him  to  give  the  Page  Fence  another  trial. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


HARTMAN’S 

STEEL 


STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 


i 

HANDSOME 

ENDURING 


STRONGER  THAN  IRON. 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 
HANDSOMER  THAN  EITHER. 

Made  from  the  best  steel  wire  and  woven  into  a  hand¬ 
some  fence, which  when  constructed  with  our  ornamen¬ 
tal  steel  posts  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn, 
flower  garden  or  the  cemetery  lot.  Tlio  ideal  fence  for 
enclosing  l’ublic  Grounds,  Church  Yards,  Court  Yards, 
School  Grounds,  etc.  Catalouguc  and  Circulars  Fukk. 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA., on 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago.  227  Broadway,  N.Y. 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 

-■  — S 


<r  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK.O. 


BUCHANAN  FENCE. 

INDIVIDUAL  TENSION  THROUGH  ENTIRE  FENCE 

100  RODS  $35.00. 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  CATALOOUI  . 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.. 

258  main  st.,  smithvil'-e,  o. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8)4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertlsements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  ana  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New'  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  1897. 


BRAIN  TOOLS. 

Kooks  are  brain  tools  !  Thoughts  live  in  print ! 
Live  men  need  live  thoughts  !  You  want  books  !  We 
want  your  book  trade!  We  will  quote  prices  on  any 
book  or  combination  of  books  and  papers.  Just  now, 
there  is  quite  a  demand  for  the  following  volumes  : 


The  Forcing  Book,  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey .  $1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Green .  1.25 

New  Potato  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Carman . 40 

Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Dairymen,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll.  1.50 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres,  by  Fred  Grundy . 20 

The  Business  Hen,  by  H.  W.  Colling  wood . 40 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff .  1.00 


“  There  are  others  !  ”  What  books  do  you  want  or 
need  ?  Let  us  know  ;  Knowledge  is  power.  It  may 
be  in  our  power  to  furnish  the  book  We  want  your 
book  trade. 

• 

Some  readers  do  not  understand  that  the  wholesale 
prices  quoted  for  fertilizing  chemicals  are  for  very  large 
lots  only.  For  instance,  the  prices  on  nitrate  of  soda 
are  for  lots  of  1,000  bags  or  over.  Farmers  cannot 
expect  to  secure  any  such  terms  when  ordering 
small  lots. 

© 

Some  weeks  ago  (page  176),  Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  variety  of  apple 
or  other  fruit  that  is  sweet  on  one  side  and  sour  on 
another.  Two  of  our  readers  have  already  come  for¬ 
ward  with  evidence  to  show  that  such  apples  have 
really  been  grown.  When  we  get  all  the  testimony 
together,  we  shall  have  an  interesting  exhibit  ! 

a 

Nearly  every  year,  as  spring  approaches,  we  re¬ 
ceive  inquiries  about  securing  immigrants  as  farm 
laborers.  At  the  Barge  Office,  in  this  city,,  is  a  free 
labor  bureau.  Any  one  wishing  help,  should  write 
there  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Meara,  stating  just  what  kind  of 
help  is  needed,  and  for  what  work,  the  wages  that 
will  be  paid  and  what  nationality  is  preferred.  He 
must  also  give  satisfactory  references,  and  furnish 
transportation  to  the  place  of  destination.  The 
bureau  buys  the  tickets  on  receipt  of  the  cash,  checks 
the  baggage  of  the  immigrant  selected,  and  mails  the 
checks  to  the  employer,  thus  insuring  his  arrival. 

© 

Our  friend,  J.  L.  Brown,  of  Nebraska,  tells  of  a  man 
who  bought  an  irrigation  pump  and  outfit  costing 
$300,  and  turned  the  water  upon  a  fine  orchard  of  ap¬ 
ple  and  plum  trees.  He  overdid  the  thing  and  nearly 
drowned  the  trees,  so  that  he  secured  a  growth  of  but 
little  over  two  inches.  Another  man,  unable  to  buy 
such  an  expensive  outfit,  paid  $4  for  a  good  cultivator 
and  kept  the  surface  soil  “  everlastingly  stirred  up  ”. 
He  secured  a  growth  of  two  to  three  feet  on  his  trees. 
“  Irrigation  with  a  horse’s  leg!”  That  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  a  cheap  cultivator  in  the  hands  of  a  bright 
man  may  beat  a  fine  engine  and  pump  in  the  hands  of 
a  dull  man.  In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  rain¬ 
fall  is  sufficient  to  grow  ample  crops.  The  point  is  to 
hold  the  water  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  plants  can 
utilize  it  when  most  in  need  of  it.  Water  is  lost  by 
drainage  and  evaporation.  In  heavy  soils,  we  do  not 
care  to  prevent  drainage — in  fact,  we  like  to  facilitate 
it.  In  light,  open  soils,  a  supply  of  vegetable  matter 
will  hold  water  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  To 
prevent  evaporation,  we  must  work  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  break  it  up  so  that  the  passages  through 
which  the  water  would  naturally  escape  are  closed  or 
clogged.  When  we  keep  the  surface  stirred  up  and 
fined,  we  make  what  is  known  as  a  “  dust  mulch”. 
The  soil  water  rises  to  the  stirred  surface  and  there 
stops — much  as  it  does  under  a  mulch  of  leaves  or 
straw.  “  Horse-leg  irrigation  ”  does  not  add  water  to 


the  soil,  but  it  arrests  it.  It  is  like  soldering  up  a 
hole  in  the  milk  can  and  thus  saving  milk,  while  pump 
irrigation  is  like  pouring  more  in  at  the  top. 

e 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Division  of 
Entomology  notes  a  singular  business  which  is  carried 
on  in  a  little  French  town,  and  also  in  a  Pennsylvania 
village.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  farming  of 
spiders.  These  spiders  are  put  into  new  wine  cellars, 
where  they  spin  their  cobwebs  over  the  new  bottles 
and  thus  give  the  appearance  of  great  age.  The 
spider  has  always  held  an  honorable  place  among 
insects.  Legend  has  it  that  one  of  the  breed  gave  the 
inspiration  long  ago  that  saved  Scotland.  Too  bad 
that  man  should  now  put  the  spider  to  such  a  dis¬ 
honorable  job  as  weaving  the  bogus  evidence  of  old 
age  around  bottles  of  new  wine. 

© 

Massachusetts  has  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
roadside  trees.  The  local  government  of  town  or  city 
may  mark  the  roadside  trees  which  they  wish  saved, 
whenever  a  wood  lot  is  to  be  cut,  or  at  any  time  when 
they  deem  such  trees  in  danger.  No  roadside  tree 
can  be  cut  down  or  injured  in  any  way  except  after 
due  notice  and  proper  consent.  The  penalty  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  a  roadside  tree  without  permission  is  not 
less  than  $5  or  more  than  $100,  half  of  which  goes  to 
the  complainant.  One  of  the  glories  of  New  England 
country  towns  lies  in  the  beautiful  shade  trees  which 
line  the  streets  and  roads.  Western  New  England 
has  become  a  perfect  swarming  place  for  summer 
boarders,  and  the  cool  shade  of  the  roadside  trees  has 
done  much  to  bring  such  boarders  from  the  city. 
Such  trees  are  a  regular  part  of  the  Yankee’s  stock  in 
trade,  and  the  State  does  well  to  protect  them.  We 
would  like  to  see  all  our  country  roads  shaded  in 
this  way. 

© 

There  are  thousands  of  good  people  in  this  country 
who  believe  that  our  agricultural  colleges  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  opportunities.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  from  a  graduate  of  one  of  these  colleges 
that  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  : 

We  have  stepped  clean  away  from  the  purpose  of  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  many  cases,  and  through  our  desire  to  compete  with 
colleges  having  other  purposes,  we  have  forgotten  “  what  we  are 
here  for.”  We  have,  too  often,  failed  to  touch  the  rank  and  file 
of  farmers,  and  the  very  men  we  have  educated,  go  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  professions  and  occupations  not  in  sympathy  with 
rural  life. 

There  is  much  truth  in  that.  These  colleges  have 
been  trying  to  light  the  fire  from  the  top  of  the  heap. 
What  they  ought  to  do  is  to  get  down  and  start  it  at 
the  bottom.  We  must  put  leaven  in  the  mass  and 
not  in  the  crust  alone,  if  we  are  to  make  rural  life 
what  it  should  be.  With  all  due  respect  for  our  white 
agricultural  educators,  we  wish  to  offer  the  opinion 
that  the  Tuskegee  Negro  College  stands  at  the  head 
in  its  method  of  reaching  those  farmers  who  are  most 
in  need  of  help.  We  shall  state  plainly  why  we  think 
so  when  we  describe  the  Negro  conference  at  Tuskegee. 

© 

We  have  close  at  hand  as  we  write,  a  sample  of  a 
new  stock  food.  It  is  a  fine,  brown  substance,  look¬ 
ing  much  as  dried  brewers’  grains  would  appear  if 
they  were  ground  fine.  This  substance  is  called  “the 
new  corn  product”,  and  is  really  the  hard,  outer  shell 
of  the  corn  stalk — from  which  the  pith  has  been 
taken— dried  and  pulverized.  The  pith  of  corn  has 
the  ability  to  absorb  great  quantities  of  water  very 
quickly.  It  is  used  as  packing  between  the  inner  and 
outer  shells  of  war  ships.  If  pierced  by  a  ball,  this 
packing  will  absorb  water  and  swell  so  rapidly  that 
the  hole  will  be  closed.  Ordinary  corn  fodder  con¬ 
tains  about  one  pound  of  pith  to  14  pounds  of  stalk, 
blade  and  husk.  As  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the 
pith,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  stalk  left.  This 
is  cut  and  ground,  making  a  fine  product  containing 
more  nutriment  than  Timothy  hay.  Careful  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Maryland  Station  show  that  this 
new  feed  will  keep  as  well  as  linseed  meal  or  wheat 
bran.  It  is  more  digestible  than  corn  blades,  and 
gives  better  results  than  corn  fodder  when  mixed 
with  grain  to  make  a  “balanced  ration”.  Bulletin  43 
of  the  Maryland  Station  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  this  new  feed.  We  should  say  that  a  ton  of  it  would 
occupy  considerably  less  space  than  a  ton  of  baled 
hay.  It  ought  to  sell  at  one- third  the  price  of  hay, 
and  if  it  be  properly  put  on  the  market,  we  predict  a 
large  sale  for  it. 

© 

Large  quantities  of  frozen  meat  are  brought  to 
France  and  England  from  Australia.  It  is  shipped 
in  refrigerator  chambers  in  which  the  temperature  is 
kept  far  below  freezing,  and  frequently  six  months 
elapse  between  the  first  freezing  and  its  sale.  When 
taken  out  of  a  cold  atmosphere,  this  frozen  meat 


decomposes  very  rapidly.  It  must  be  at  once  cooked, 
or  it  will  putrify  and  become  unhealthful.  This  frozen 
meat  is  much  cheaper  than  slaughtered  meat,  and  both 
in  England  and  in  France,  some  butchers  buy  it  and 
retail  it  as  fresh  meat.  This  fraudulent  practice 
works  an  injury  to  those  who  produce  and  sell  fresh 
meat,  for  they  are  forced  to  reduce  their  prices  in 
order  to  meet  the  competition  from  an  inferior  article. 
The  French  Government  purposes  to  stop  this  busi¬ 
ness  by  means  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  frozen 
meat  unless  its  character  be  plainly  stated.  All 
markets  where  such  meat  is  sold  must  display  the 
sign,  “Frozen  Meat”  in  large  letters.  Now  this  frozen 
meat  business,  like  the  trade  in  “oleo”,  seeks  to  thrive 
by  stealing  the  reputation  of  standard  goods.  This 
meat  is  not  equal  to  fresh  beef,  yet  those  who  deal  in 
it  want  to  palm  it  off  as  fresh  beef  in  order  to  secure 
the  higher  prices.  The  same  fraud  is  growing  in  this 
country  in  the  sale  of  “  Deviled”  butter.  Old  stuff 
that  no  one  but  an  Eskimo  would  buy  is  “  deodor¬ 
ized”  by  melting  it,  and  then  “  grained”  by  suddenly 
chilling  it.  Then  it  is  repacked  and  put  up  in  fancy 
papers  to  competa  with  pure  creamery  goods.  In 
many  ways  this  is  a  more  dangerous  fraud  than  oleo¬ 
margarine.  The  stuff  does  not  contain  anything  but 
pure  butter  fat,  and  under  the  present  laws,  the 
manufacturers  or  dealers  cannot  be  punished.  We 
need  laws  that  will  prevent  this  substitution  and 
fraud.  Dealers  who  handle  this  Deviled  butter  must 
be  made  to  tell  what  they  are  doing. 

® 

BREVITIES. 

Dear  Rural:  Kokomo,  Ind.,  March  11,  1897. 

Iu  our  bakiug,  we  shall  use  potato  leaven ; 

We  planted  both  the  Carmans  and  the  Rural  No.  2, 

And  /or  these  many  favors,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

And  now  let’s  put  a  halter  on  Sir  Walter  right  away, 

So  mail  the  little  fellow  on  the  first  bright,  pleasant  day; 

Just  box  him  up  and  ship  him— you  know  all  the  ins  and  outs. 
We’ll  cut  him  up  and  put  him  through  a  double  course  of  sprouts. 
We’ll  sublimate  and  feed  him,  till  he  cannot  help  but  grow, 

And  when  we  get  him  started,  w°  will  toot  our  horn  and  blow. 

So  start  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  with  all  the  speed  ye  may. 

Don’t  let  your  folks  be  crawly— there  is  no  time  for  delay. 

And  say  to  Mr.  Carman,  not  to  quit  and  holler,  whoa  ! 

Until  he  beats  for  earliness,  the  Early  Ohio. 

We  want  a  Rural  seedling  to  mature  in  50  days, 

And  dodge  the  bugs  and  beetles,  and  the  fungus  fellow’s  ways; 
Some  line,  precocious  youngster  with  Sir  Walter’s  lively  shank, 

To  end  his  race  in  early  June  will  suit  a  ’tatkr  crank. 


The  snorer  is  a  sound  sleeper. 

Niout  is  the  time  to  go  into  a  daze. 

Stick  to  wits  and  make  stick  to  its. 

Don’t  squirm  at  the  thought  of  a  germ. 

The  lazy  man  never  rains  from  his  pores. 

It  is  hard  to  shake  hands  over  the  sarcasm. 

The  road  to  success  is  more  raw  than  royal. 

Spiced  quail  may  be  called  “  game  in  season.” 

How  do  you  like  that  wheel  marker,  page  222  ? 

A  man  is  known  by  the  campaign  he  keeps  up. 

Which  is  worse,  the  commission  man  or  the  omission  man  ? 

Can  you  bring  peace  to  your  mind  by  giving  some  one  a  piece 
of  it? 

Sosik  of  the  clover-seed  men  evidently  want  us  to  go  to  planting 
plantain. 

We  don’t  believe  any  hen  worth  having  was  ever  fooled  by  a 
“nest  egg”. 

Too  many  calves  that  spring  about  in  the  fall  are  fallen  away 
in  the  spring. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  high  character  and  a 
hired  character. 

Why  is  a  horse  shoe  considered  lucky  ?  Possibly  because  it  is 
the  “ironry  of  feet”. 

The  Leghorn  hen  is  a  toiler,  the  Game  cock  is  a  “broiler”,  and 
the  surplus  rooster  a  spoiler. 

The  baby  stuffing  on  cake  is  going  through  the  operation  of 
putting  down  a  stopper  ration. 

Feeding  corn  may  cause  the  “  big  head  ”  in  horses.  Treading 
on  “corns  ”  may  cure  it  in  humans. 

The  hog  that  spends  cold  weather  on  a  pile  of  hot  manure,  is 
sure  to  catch  pneumonia  and  have  it — Simon  pure. 

Cold  winter  locked  the  farmers  up  where  trouble  frets  and 
stews,  but  spring  came  up  with  balmy  breath  and  blew  away  his 
“  blues.” 

By  weight,  the  proportion  of  the  heart  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
average  man  is  1  to  169,  and  the  average  woman  1  to  149.  Big 
heart  is  better  than  big  head. 

There’s  one  of  old  grandfather’s  weighs  that  we  wish  nowa¬ 
days  could  be  found.  In  morals  and  manners,  the  old  fellow  gave 
—16  heaping  ounces  per  pound. 

What  makes  the  southern  bovine  sick— so  sick  it  cannot  even 
lick  itself  or  e’en  its  living  pick  in  pastures  that  are  sweet  and 
thick  ?  The  tick  !  the  tick  !  the  southern  tick  ! 

Among  new  treatments  for  pneumonia,  is  the  advice  to  drink  two 
ounces  of  fresh  chicken  blood  stirred  into  a  cup  of  hot  water, 
every  four  hours.  Fowls  are  said  to  be  exempt  from  croupous 
pneumonia. 

The  word,  “  autonomy,”  is  found  in  many  papers  just  now.  It 
means  really  the  right  of  self-government.  Your  wife  should  enjoy 
an  autonomy  in  the  house  and  you  in  the  barn.  Probably  the 
scrubs  in  the  latter  place  will  contest  it  with  you. 

Yes,  sir  !  Milk  and  urine  are  both  secreted  out  of  the  blood.  If, 
for  some  reason,  the  glands  of  the  udder  do  not  secrete  milk  sugar 
and  casein  into  milk,  will  the  kidneys  put  them  into  urine  ?  Quite 
likely.  The  chances  are  that  the  cow  with  defective  udder  will 
have  very  effective  kidneys. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Best  Butter, 

13  of  the  14  Highest  Scores 

In  the  Creamery  Class  of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  January,  1897,  were  made  from  cream  raised  by  the 

Cooley  Creamer 

additional  proof  that  the  Cooley  is  the  best  gravity-creaming 
process  in  the  world.  This  was  also  shown  by  the  records  at 
the  Bay  State  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass.,  last  fall,  where 

8  OF  THE  13  PREMIUMS 

were  won  by  butter  made  from  cream  raised  by  the  Cooley  Process. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  excels  everything  in  the  gravity  system,  and  is  the  best 
for  Dairies  where  they  have  the  conveniences  for  using  it. 

WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  FOR  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  USE 

Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 


Farm  Separators. 


If  you  raise  the  calves  in  your  dairy 

herd,  you  want 
warm,  fresh  skim- 
mi  1  k.  Creamery 
skim-milk  will  not 
do  it.  The  way 
to  get  the  fresh 
skim-milk  is  to  use 
a  Little  Giant 
Cream  Separator 
on  the  farm.  For 
further  particu¬ 
lars  and  for  circulars  write 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


PROSPERITY'S 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 


AND  THE  DAIRY  FARMER. 

The  “  Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity  ” 
may  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
“myth,”  but  the  dairy  farmer  may  go  out 
and  grasp  “him”  by  the  hand  any  day 
he  is  enterprising  enough  to  do  so  in  the 
form  of  a  De  Laval  “Baby”  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator.  The  separator  brings  prosperity 
in  its  wake  to  every  dairy  farmer  trying 
to  get  along  without  one.  It  means  more 
butter,  better  butter,  better  prices,  and 
less  work.  It  means  satisfaction  and 
success  as  against  existing  drudgery  and 
constant  struggle  against  failure.  It 
saves  810  per  cow  per  year.  Apply  the 
figures  to  your  own  requirements.  See 
what  they  mean  to  you.  Send  for  “Baby” 
catalogue  and  any  desired  particulars. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Cow  Sense 

New  milk,  however  carefully  drawn, 
contains  more  or  less  bacteria;  some 
good,  some  bad.  The  problem  then 
Is,  “How  shall  1  so  cure  for  my  milk 
that  the  good  bacteria  will  do  the 
most  good,  the  had  the  least  harm.” 
Our  free  book,  *•  Milk,"  tells  how. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfgj.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


pAi*  PvrliaflO'P  A  10-acre  ranch  In 
A  i-ALllallgC  Riverside.  Cal.  8uperb 

climate.  Three  hundred  bearing  Orange  Trees. 
Pasture.  Address  Box  188,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


BUY  THE  FAMOUS  OHIO: 


STRONC,  LIGHT, 
DURABLE,  PERFECT. 


SULKY  CULTIVATORS 


Over  1 12.000  of  these 
machines  now  in  use. 
Made  so  perfectly  that  they  have  not  been 
changed  in  six  years.  Built  ill  4,  6,  and  8  Shovels, 
and  Spring  Tooth.  Ail  beams  are  interchangeable. 
■uWhon’t  buy  until  you  have  seen  the  OHIO-  Its  light 
A  ’  ~  %  V  fU  'i  f!  II  ■„ draft,  ease  of  management,  and  perfect  construction  , 
X  establishes  its  claim  BEST  ON  EARTH.  We  make  9 

#  v~Z^  :  gialso  the  Famous  Ohio  Steel  Field  Roller;  Ohio  Steel  Lever  \ 

a  '  v  - 4- Harrow  and  the  Ohio  Five-Tooth  One-Horse  Cultivator.  W 

f  Send  For  Descriptive  CATALOGUE.  Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  only  by  M 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Bellevue,  Ohio> 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis- 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 
BEET  SEED, 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


madfonlvbv  JlttlCS  PlOW  (EO.  Boston  and  hew  York. 


SPANGLER  CORN  PLANTER 


and  Low- Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill, 
Lime  Spreaders  and  Fertilizer  Distributors 
We  make  the  Boston  Barth.  Write  for  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money.  SPANGLER  MTO.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Z.  BREED  WEEPERS 

See  our  advertisement  in  this  paper,  issues 
for  February  27  and  March  13,  if  you  want 
to  save  time,  money  and  strength. 

THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO. 

26  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Whatever  the  Crop 


or  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  raised,  we  can  lurnish 


The  Best  Fertilizer 

for  it.  In  buying  our  products  you  gain  all  the  benefit  of  our  own  exhaustive 
experiments  in  practical  agriculture,  covering  more  than  the  third  of  a  centuryand 
checked  by  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  used 
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BRADLEYS 
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Fertilizers  with  unvarying  satisfaction  upon  millions  of  acres  of  land,  upon  all 
kinds  ol  crops,  and  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 


We  manufacture  fertilizers  of  ALL  GRADES  and  FOR  ALL  CROPS,  and  being  the  LARGEST  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  OF  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  IN  THE  WORLD,  as  well  as  the  LARGEST  IM¬ 
PORTERS  OF  CHEMICALS  IN  AHER1CA,  our  facilities  are  absolutely  unequaled  for  furnishing 
ail  kinds  of  nixed  Fertilizers,  Formulas  mixed  or  uninixed.  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Wood  Ashes, 
etc.  We  positively  guarantee  the  superior  crop-producing  value  of  everything  we  sell. 

It  will  save  you  money  to  write  us,  or  see  our  local  agent  before  you 
.  purchase  Mixed  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Chemicals,  or  Raw  Materials. 


Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Augusta,  Ga. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 

and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  hook  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  . 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  Improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Treesl  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Rrands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

tlf~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  **  home 
mixings."  for  such  we  always  keep  In  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre— will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob-. 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0,)N,Y. 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 

for  all  kinds  of 

|A!n  Jje,d  and  Carden 

i/A/t  o  Fr?,P/  suPPl‘e<J  ^  car- 
Vflflin  loaji  lots>  direct  from  Ca- 
fx/Wnadian  storehouses,  iu 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 
der  personal  supervision. 
Guaranteed  quality  and 
n  weight.  Write  for  free  pam- 
)>  ph let  and  price-list. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE.  LALOR  &.  CO. 


SAVE  MONEY! 

DIR  EC!  SALES  TO  FARMERS 1 1 

•  Economy  is  the  Bond  to  Wealth.” 
Then— Why  not  economize  '/  Pave  your  way  by  ! 

I  cash  dealings,  and  save  from  $10  to  *12  per  ton  on  1 
1  your  fertilizers.  Per  ton. 1 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal,  ... 

Scientific  Corn  and  Grain  Fertilizer,  16 
Potato  Fertilizer,  -  -  as 

“  Bone  and  Meat,  -  -  18 

roa  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WHITE 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1017.  PITTSBURGH.  PA 

^vvvwvtvvvvvvtviAavvvvvwvvvvvvvi 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AHD  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa 


Canada  Unlkachkd  m  -w— w  a— v 

Hakdwoou  JE* 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


PLANT  Manchester  Seed  Potatoes.  They  Grow 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

While  few  housekeepers  would  even 
wish  to  approach  the  skill  of  the  French 
chef,  who  is  said  to  have  manufactured 
a  delicately-flavored  entree  from  a  pair 
of  old  white  kid  gloves,  it  would  be 
well  did  we  pay  more  attention  to  the 
palatable  cooking  of  inexpensive  mater¬ 
ials.  Very  few  housekeepers  really 
understand  the  possibilities  of  stewed 
meat,  and  the  unpalatable  compounds 
often  served  under  this  name  increase 
the  disinclination  for  such  cooking.  As 
far  as  food  is  concerned,  either  the 
chuck  or  second  cut  of  the  round,  while 
possessing  less  fuel  value  than  the  ribs, 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  fat,  may 
be  equally  nutritious  when  properly 
cooked.  Apart  from  the  amount  of 
waste  caused  by  the  bones  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  roast,  it  is  too  often  over-cooked, 
and  this  is  another  cause  of  waste.  Nor 
can  the  highly  cooked  remnants  be 
warmed  over  into  hashes,  rissoles  or 
croquettes  with  a  ny  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

* 

Some  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  such 
as  the  shank  or  the  second  cut  of 
the  round,  are  rendered  much  dearer 
through  the  excess  of  bone  or  gristle. 
It  is  always  these  coarser  cuts  that 
suffer  most  from  poor  cooking ;  very 
often  one  who  will  take  pains  with  a 
fine  roast  will  think  any  hasty  or  care¬ 
less  cooking  good  enough  for  the  cheap 
joint.  A  piece  of  the  chuck,  frizzled  in 
the  frying  pan,  is  the  hastily  prepared 
“  steak”  of  many  a  workingman’s  sup¬ 
per.  It  is  difficult  of  digestion,  unpalat¬ 
able,  and  extravagant,  while  the  same 
portion,  properly  cooked,  would  be 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  But  proper 
cooking,  in  this  case,  would  mean  long, 
slow  cooking.  In  a  properly  made  stew, 
the  meat  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  covered  with  cold  water,  which  is 
gradually  raised  to  180  degees,  and  kept 
at  that  temperature  for  some  hours. 
Hard  boiling  is  the  greatest  possible 
mistake.  It  will  be  noticed,  where  a 
stew  has  been  boiled  hard,  that,  though 
the  fibers  of  the  meat  fall  apart  at  a 
touch,  they  are  hard  and  dry.  In 
this  case,  the  connecting  tissues  have 
changed  to  gelatin  and  partly  dissolved, 
but  the  albumen  and  fibrin  have  become 
so  firmly  coagulated  that  mastication  is 
difficult.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  tender  stewed  meat 
has  all  escaped  into  the  gravy  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  nearly  all  the  muscle-makers,  and 
is  easily  digested. 

* 

Both  as  a  means  of  saving  space,  and 
of  utilizing  heat  that  might  otherwise  be 
wasted,  meat  may  be  nicely  stewed  in 
the  oven,  and  this  is  a  good  idea  for 
washing  or  ironing  days,  when  the  top 
of  the  stove  is  usually  fully  occupied. 
The  meat  is  put  in  a  small  stone  crock, 
being  cut  up,  dusted  with  pepper,  salt 
and  flour,  and  covered  with  cold  water. 
Onions  or  any  desired  seasoning  are 
used,  and  some  halved  or  quartered  pota¬ 
toes  may  be  laid  on  the  top.  The  crock 
is  covered,  and  the  meat  cooks  slowly 
for  four  hours,  requiring  no  attention 
whatever,  unless  it  be  desired  to  brown 
the  potatoes,  in  which  case  the  cover 
may  be  removed  for  the  last  half  hour. 
Simplified  cooking  for  a  busy  day  is 
worth  considering,  and  it  is  economy  to 
get  as  much  use  from  the  heat  as  possi¬ 
ble,  when  doing  work  that  necessitates 
a  large  fire.  One  gets  into  the  way  of 
noticing  this  when  burning  gas,  which 
must  be  turned  off  when  not  actually  in 
use,  and  it  does  appear  that  we  waste  a 
great  deal  of  fuel  with  our  coal  fires. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  French 
housekeeper,  with  her  little  charcoal 


brazier,  should  consider  us  wofully  ex¬ 
travagant. 

AN  INEXPENSIVE  ROOM. 

“  T  got  so  tired  of  sleeping  in  a  collar 

A  box,”  said  my  friend,  Mary,  when 
I  visited  her  this  spring.  “  I  don’t  see 
what  folks  were  thinking  of  when  they 
planned  these  old  houses,  tucking  little 
7x8  bedrooms  in  here  and  there,  just  big 
enough  to  turn  around  in.  Come  and 
see  what  I  have  done.” 

She  led  the  way  up  the  steep  attic 
stairs.  “  You  see,  I  couldn’t  afford  to 
have  my  room  finished  off  with  lath  and 
plaster  like  the  boys’,  and  I  couldn’t 
have  my  room  in  the  open  chamber 
without  any  partition  ;  so  I  bought  some 
boards,  and  father  and  the  boys  built 
this.”  She  opened  a  door,  and  we  went 
in.  “  The  partition  is  of  matched  spruce 
flooring,  planed  on  one  side.  I  got  150 
feet.  Then  along  the  sides,  under  the 
eaves,  where  it  was  all  open  before,  they 
put  hemlock  boards.  All  it  cost  was 
$3.97  for  the  lumber,  and  30  cents  for 
hinges,  latch  and  bolt  for  the  door.  It 
looks  rough,  of  course,  but  I  like  it.  You 
can  breathe  here,  and  you  can  actu¬ 
ally  walk  around.  You  don’t  know  how 
good  it  seems  after  sleeping  in  a  box  all 
my  life.  How  does  it  strike  you  ?  ” 

I  looked  about  me.  The  room  was, 
perhaps,  17  feet  square.  The  slanting 
roof  was  a  beautiful,  rich,  brown  color, 
while  the  new  board  partition  was  a 
sunny  yellow.  At  the  two  windows 
were  white  curtains,  and  the  bedspread 
and  dressing-stand  cover  were  also  white. 
Between  the  windows  stood  an  old  desk, 
and  above  it  there  were  book  shelves.  In 
one  corner,  was  a  round  table  with  a 
red  cover, and  an  old  flag-bottomed  rocker 
beside  it.  In  another  corner,  was  an 
old  lounge  with  a  big  pillow  filled  with 
fragrant  balsam  fir. 

“  There  was  so  much  old  furniture  up 
here,  ”  Mary  explained,  “  and  my  room 
made  the  attic  so  much  smaller,  that  I 
had  to  have  most  of  it  in  here.  This 
room  is  not  conventional,  but  I  like  it. 
There  is  character  in  it,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  to  any  one  with  an  eye  for 
color,  that  sloping  roof  must  be  more 
beautiful  than  a  papered  wall.  Perhaps 
I  am  prejudiced,  though,”  she  said, 
laughing,  “  by  the  fact  that  this  cost  me 
only  $4.27.  But  aside  from  that  and 
from  aesthetic  considerations,  I  think  it 
is  more  hygienic  than  my  old  room  down 
stairs.  And  another  thing,  no  one  else 
has  a  room  just  like  it.” 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  colov  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


^  TO  CONSUMER  AT  ONg 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Save  40  per  cent,  and  buy  our 
“PARLOR  CITY”  Bicycle 
at  $43.75— barrel  hub, 
seamless  tubing,  all 
.  latest  improvements; 
la  marvel  of  beauty, 
strength  and  speed. 


Our  “GOLD  COIN”  Top 
Buggy  at  $44.50  cannot 
be  bought  elsewhere 
for  less  than  $75.00. 

Sent  on  approval. 

BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  &  CYCLE  CO., 
Box  G  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


People  often  recommend,  as  a  food  for 
invalids,  beef  juice  made  by  lightly 
broiling  a  piece  of  steak,  cutting  it  up, 
and  pressing  the  juice  from  it  with  the 
aid  of  a  lemon  squeezer.  This  appears 
to  be  a  case  of  misplaced  confidence,  for 
our  doctor  assures  us  that  such  juice 
contains  very  little  nutriment,  owing 
to  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  by 
cooking.  Far  more  nourishment  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  masticating  such  steak  than 
by  expressing  the  juice,  neither  does 
this  juice  contain  the  nutriment  of  beef- 
tea  produced  by  slow  cooking  and 
maceration. 


“Pearl  top  ”  is  nothing. 
“Pearl  glass”  is  nothing. 
“Index  to  Chimneys”  is 
nothing. 

“  Macbeth  ”  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We’ll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAYING. 

Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


WALL  PAPER 


The  best 
for  the 
least 
money, 


SAMPLES  SENT  FREE.  Blanks,  per  roll.  3c.; 
gilt,  5c. ;  embossed,  8c.  Finer  grades,  10c.  up,  State 
color  and  price  desired,  size,  height,  and  use  of  room 
SIEGEL-COOPER  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago 


w 


ALL  PAPER 


3c.  to  50c.  a  roll.  Send 
8c.  for  100  fine  samples. 
SI  will  buy  handsome 
paper  and  border  for  a  large  room. 

THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1200  Market  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


EXCELLENCE 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  ORDEK 
18  FOUND  IN  THE 

NEW  MODELS 

OF  THE 

Remington 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER. 


MANY  NOTABLE  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Buy  a  Buggy 


a  carriage,  a  phaeton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar¬ 
antee  of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mall  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company/ 

L  Box  T,  Columbus,  Ohio.  J 


BUY  RIGHT 


Buggies,  Carriages, 
gons  and  Harness  at/ 
prices  one-third  to  one-t- 
half  below  regular  prices^ 

All  goods  guaranteed.  _  _ 

8th  year  in  business.  Highest  references. 
Freightpaid.  Illustrated  Buyers’  Guide  FREE. 
■uni  MK(J.  CO.,  104  West  4th  Street,  CINCLNNATI,  OHIO. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa. 
— to  all  points. 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  2  Stone  St.,  New  York* 


BUGGY  WHEELS 
WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don't  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Get  our  prices.  Are  prepared 

to  tire,  box,  paint  and  f'uriiloli 
axles  for  wheel,  of  all  sizes. 

WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO. 
(401  Union  St.)  Wilmington,  Del. 


BUGGIES,; 


Carts,  Surries, 
I’hrtons, 

1  SprlngWagons, 
|  Harness  and  Saddles  shipped  C.  O.  1). 

anywhere  to  anyone  with 
privilege  to  examine  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices.  Guar- 
Janteed  as  represented  or 
/money  refunded.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogand  testi¬ 
monials  Free.  Addr.(in  full) 
C4SII  BITERS’  YS10N,  158  W.  Van  Karen  St.,  K3f3  CHICAGO 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send youraddress  with  2c stamp  forlllus. 
Catalog.givingfull  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  8t„  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages,*)  styles  of  Har- 
,  ness.  TopBuggiesaslow 
“ as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons, 

Ko.J7 H-  Surrey  Harness— Price  $15.00.  Road  Wagons,  etc.  Send  No.  606.  Surrey— Price  with  curtain.,  lamps,  «un- 
Ai  good  as  sells  for  $22.00.  for  large,  free  Catalogue,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 


Dietz  Reflector  Lantern. 

THERE  is  an  all-‘‘aroundness”  about  the  goodness  of  this  Lantern 
that  is  noteworthy.  In  fact,  it  has  too  many  virtues  to  crowd  into 
this  space.  It  gives  a  surprising  volume  of  light,  which  is  rendered 
specially  intense  by  the  concentrating  powers  of  the  Reflector  and  Hood. 
It  will  not  blow  out,  is  absolutely  safe,  and  can  be  used  for  driving 
darkness  while  you  are  driving  horses,  having  a  simple  arrangement  to 
attach  it  to  any  vehicle.  The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service  uses  it  for  a  patrol 
Lantern— as  the  fierce  coastwise  gales  cannot  extinguish  it. 

The  U.  S.  Government  buys  wisely— take  a  hint  from  it,  and  insist 
on  your  dealer  giving  you  the  “  Dietz”  goods. 


We  make  an  endless  variety  of  Lanterns,  Lamps,  etc.  established  in  1840. 


R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


Our  Catalogue,  a  nice  little  one,  mailed  free,  will  further  illuminate  you 
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Propaqating  Deutzias. 

G.  G.  C.,  Manville.  R.  I. — How  and  at  what  time 
should  I  propagate  deutzias  from  cuttings  ? 

Ans. — Take  cuttings  in  summer,  when 
the  wood  has  attained  its  growth.  Cut 
to  three  or  four  buds,  and  place  an  inch 
deep  in  a  shaded  frame.  Keep  close  for 
several  days,  and  sprinkle  the  tops 
frequently.  The  leaves  should  be 
trimmed  a  little,  to  lessen  evaporation. 
Deutzias  are  also  readily  propagated  by 
layers,  and  by  division. 

Winter  Pineapple  Melon;  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose. 

R.  D.  B.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.— 1.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  “Winter  Pineapple”  musk- 
melon:  is  it  what  the  seedsmen  claim  for  it?  2. 
Is  the  Crimson  Rambler  rose  all  that  it  is  claimed 
to  be  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
muskmelon  ?  2.  The  Crimson  Rambler 

rose  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  This 

we  know. 

Annuals  for  an  Open  Border. 

M.  L.  R.,  New  Jersey. — 1.  What  flowering  plants 
could  I  raise  from  seed  to  fill  an  open  border 
facing  the  east,  something  showy,  but  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  from  which  I  could  pluck  flowers  with¬ 
out  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  bed  ?  2.  What 
vines  could  I  use  in  a  large  window-box  with  a 
sunny  exposure  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  a  long  list  of  showy 
annuals  from  which  M.  L.  R.  may  choose. 
Among  them  are  petunias,  double,  single, 
fringed  and  ruffled ;  zinnias,  particu¬ 
larly  the  pompons,  curled,  and  dwarf 
Liliput  types ;  marigolds,  French  and 
African;  dwarf  nasturtiums;  Drummond’s 
phlox  ;  coreopsis  ;  large-flowered  snap¬ 
dragons — perennial,  but  usually  bloom¬ 
ing  the  first  year  from  early  sowings  ; 
coreopsis,  such  as  Golden  Wave  ;  dwarf 
double  sunflowers  ;  Sweet  alyssum  ; 
Indian  periwinkle  (vinca) ;  everlastings, 
such  as  Helichrysums  and  Gomphrenas  ; 
salpiglossis  ;  godetias  ;  Sweet  scabios  ; 
poppies;  annual  chrysanthemums;  cocks¬ 
combs,  and  mignonette.  Alyssum  and 
mignonette  should  be  sown  just  as  soon 
as  the  ground  may  be  worked.  Do  not 
try  to  dig  or  cultivate  while  the  earth  is 
sticky  or  pasty  ;  nothing  is  lost  by  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  ground  is  warm  and  mel¬ 
low.  If  you  sow  most  of  your  annuals 
directly  in  their  permanent  position, 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early 
in  May,  see  that  they  are  thinned  out  as 
needed.  The  superior  growth  of  trans¬ 
planted  annuals  is  frequently  due, 
chiefly,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  allowed 
abundant  room,  whereas  the  plants 
sown  directly  in  the  bed  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  thinned.  It  needs  a  stout  heart 
to  thin  out  the  tiny  plants  while  the 
bed  still  looks  sparse  and  bare,  but  their 
future  welfare  requires  it.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  show  in  the  beds  early 
in  the  spring,  pansies  and  English 
daisies,  or  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas, 
all  of  which  have  been  wintered  over, 
may  occupy  the  space  before  tender  bed¬ 
ding  plants  are  set  out,  as  their  perfec¬ 
tion  is  over  when  very  warm  weather 
sets  in.  Do  not  allow  your  plants  to  go 
to  seed  ;  plucking  the  flowers,  allowing 
none  to  wither,  keeps  up  the  succession 
of  bloom.  The  alyssum  is  very  likely  to 
run  to  seed  early,  and  is  often  neglected, 
giving  a  weedy  appearance  to  the  entire 
bed.  When  used  in  masses,  in  the  parks, 
it  is  often  sheared  off  wholesale  with  a 
sickle,  when  it  begins  to  seed,  and  soon 
begins  to  make  flowering  growth  again. 
The  same  treatment  is  given  to  agera- 
tum,  which  is  very  dingy  when  fading. 

2.  Among  vines  for  the  window-box, 
Mme.  Gunther’s  hybrid  nasturtiums  are 
very  beautiful.  Thunbergia  alata,  bright 
orange,  with  purple-black  tube,  blooms 
profusely,  and  revels  in  a  warm,  sunny 
situation.  Lophospermum  scandens, 
with  showy  bell-shaped  flowers  of  deep 
rose,  the  familiar  pink- flowered  Passion- 
vine,  Passiflora  Pfordtii,  and  the  varie¬ 
gated  Ground  ivy  (Nepeta  Glechoma) 
are  useful  and  popular.  Ivy  geranium, 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


variegated  abutilon,  and  single  petunias 
look  well  in  a  window-box,  above  the 
longer  trailing  vines.  English  ivy  and 
variegated  vinca  are  favorite  plants  for 
boxes  and  baskets,  but  they  are  more 
valuable  in  a  shaded  situation,  where 
the  showy  flowering  vines  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  so  well.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  little  Kenilworth  ivy  and  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew. 

Ipomoea  Pandurata. 

L.  H.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. — This 
plant  is  very  abundant  in  this  vicinity, 
also  in  many  parts  of  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio.  In  sandy  soil  with  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  or  in  rich  loose  bottom  lands,  it 
is  often  very  troublesome  as  a  weed. 
The  large  roots  are  below  the  reach  of 
the  plow,  and  are  uninjured  by  ordinary 
cultivation,  whiles  the  vines  grow  rap¬ 
idly,  running  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  over-growing  crops.  It 
propagates  chiefly  from  the  roots,  but 
occasionally  produces  seeds.  On  stiff 
clay  upland  soils,  it  is  less  likely  to 
prove  troublesome.  It  has  a  long  bloom¬ 
ing  season,  and  is  certainly  attractive, 
but  before  planting  it,  one  should  know 
that  it  is  the  same  “  Man-of-the. earth” 
that  is  such  a  troublesome  weed  in  some 
localities. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  our 
IMMENSE  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES,  SHRUB¬ 
BERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUIT,  etc. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER.  We  are 
in  the  market  TO  STAY.  Our  stock  is  WELL 
GROWN  and  PLEASES  US,  and  we  know  IT 
WILL  PLEASE  YOU.  We  grow  the  very  best 
stock,  and  lots  of  it.  We  send  out  the  best  stock 
only,  and  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  in  Amer> 
lea, Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
•  of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc.  ~ 

U.  DOUGLAS  A  SONS, 
Wukeiu,  HL 


Beau-  UVU Hardy  and  in  great  assort- 
tiful  L I  uiVullDull d  ment.  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock,  including  Shade  &  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  Pl’ts,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  If  you’re  wise  you’ll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Evergreen,  Wis.(8uc.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREE8 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
8ILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  N.  J. 


5EEDS !  SEEDS 1 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants 

BRIDGE  MAN'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

87  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


President  Wilder  Currant 

has  no  equal;  and  the  best  late  Cherry  for  market  is 
the  DiKEMAN.  For  description  and  prices  address 
S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


KGRAPE  VINES 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  JJ  sample  vines  mailed  for  10e. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCK,  KredonU,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  Old  and  New  Varieties. 
Warranted  extra  strong.  None  Cheaper.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES! 

I  It  I  I  SMALL  FRUITS,  Etc 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes.  Currant* 
and  Gooseberries,  at  prices  away  down.  Buy 
direct  and  save  one-half.  Price-list  mailed  free. 
D.  B.  GARVIN’S  SONS,  Wheeling, W.  Va. 


-MaJXAaJ  **LOG'  OOO 
Effigy 

j,  i2aCtcG^Ji>l  UnEEctvccis 
_ _  ^  " - 

fic*4&!<>  "HYo/MEi  ’ 


Guarantee  '> 

sons  purchasing  Booth' s  Pocket  In¬ 
haler  Outfit  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  during  1897,  who  will  say 
that  HYOAIEI  has  done  them  no 
good,  on  condition  that  they  apply  di¬ 
rect  to  the  head  office,  23  East  20th 

Street,  New  York  _  _ g 

City.  (Signed)  (fiC.  J.  (jrf-inpiE 


"  '  *  (Scuia*  " 

JZ.TQoerH.,  a -9  'kaaC  ' '-/oxUe*, 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages  1896 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  Intending  buyer  should  have  It. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BUY  DIRECT  and  pay  but  one  profit, 
and  most  complete  in 


Our  assortment  Is  one  of  the  best 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Rarest  new,  choicest  old.  Send  for  our  catalogue 
today;  ittellsit  all;  an  elegant  book,  168  pages, 
magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  free. 

Seeds,  Plants  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  by  mall  post- 1 
paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
by  express  or  freight.  43d  Year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  Acres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  345,  Painesvllle,  O. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AHD  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  In  a200-page(i’RKK)  Catalogue 


“The  Beading  New  England  Nursery JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading1,  Mass. 


Surplus  Berry  Plants. 


We  have  a  surplus  of  the  following  varieties,  and  will  make  especially  low  prices  to  readers  of 
this  paper.  Nurserymen  and  others  better  correspond.  Our  season  is  latest  in  the  United  States. 

plants  remain  dormant,  and  we  can  ship  safely,  and  plants  do  well,  though 
your  season  be  far  advanced.  If  you  have  put  off  planting,  or  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  getting  plants  elsewhere,  here  is  the  place  to  find  them.  We  ship 
plants  safely  as  late  as  June.  STRAWBERRIES. — Splendid,  Marshall,  Wm. 
Belt,  Brandywine,  Atlantic,  Timbrell,  Eureka,  Haverland,  Tennessee  Prolific, 
H.  W.  Beecher,  Lovett,  Belle,  Lady  Thompson,  Michel,  Beder  Wood,  Parker 
Earle,  Edgar  Queen,  Warfield.  RASPBERRIES. — 100,000  Cuthbert,  Loudon, 
Miller, Caroline, Columbian,  Shaffer,  60,000  Hilborn  (best  black), Kansas,  Palmer, 
Gregg.  BLACKBERRIES.— Taylor’s  Prolific,  Snyder,  Kittatinny,  Lawton, 
Stone’s  Hardy,  Agawam,  Erie,  Maxwell’s  Early,  Wachusett,  Ancient  Briton, 
Lovett,  W.  Triumph.  Also,  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  GRAPES,  ASPARA¬ 
GUS,  NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  Free.  We  make  up  collections  for 
home  use  or  market,  and  answer  all  letters  in  regard  to  varieties  or  mode  of 
treatment  free.  If  you  have  no  experience,  better  send  $1,  $5,  $10,  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  invest,  and  leave,  the  selection  to  us,  simply  statingthe  kind  of  soil  and  for  what  purpose 
wanted.  We  will  use  our  best  judgment.  As  to  reliability,  we  refer  to  Pulaski  Bank  or  the  Editor 
of  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker.  Write  to-day.  Address  L.  J.  FARMER,  Horticulturist,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Columbian  Raspberry  S;  ,u0"XfSS 

and  clr.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates,  Nurseryman,  Rochester.N.Y. 

Choice  Strawberry  Plants. 

MARSHALL— Dozen,  25c. ;  hundred,  11.  Postpaid. 
Per  thousand,  express,  $5. 

WM.  BELT — Dozen,  30c.;  hundred,  $1.25.  Postpaid. 
Per  thousand,  express,  $6. 

BRANDYWINE— Dozen,  25c.;  hundred,  $1.  Postpaid. 
Per  thousand,  express,  $4. 

Maule's  Thoroughbred  Potatoes,  per  bu.,  $2;  peck,  75c. 

F.6.  TICE,  Elmhurst  Fruit  Farm,  Oswego,  N.Y. 

,  MAI  |  FAVORITE, 

/^MIe  t  n Li L  the  coming  new 

STRAWBERRY.  It  defies  competition. 
40  other  kinds.  Raspberries,  Blackber- 
ries.  Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  IIKAD- 
QUARTERS  lor  Second-crop  Seed  Pota- 
.  toes.  Double  crop  and  earlier  than  north¬ 
ern  seeds.  Cat.  free.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station.  Md 

CHOICE*  strawberries 

W  W  FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 

BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897. 
CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANS  BURGH,  LESLIE,  Michigan. 

Ol  JlilTC  DV  II  All  Strawberries:  Isabella, 

1  LAN  I  0  D  I  IRAIL  Maytrott,  Brooks, 
Greenville,  llubach.  Tennessee  Prolific,  Lady  Thomp¬ 
son,  Annie  Laurie.  Bell.  Crescent,  20c.  per  do/..  Mary, 
Marshall,  Brandywine,  Pride  of  Cumberland,  35c.  per 
doz.  Asparagus:  Columbian  Mam  White  and  Con¬ 
overs  Colossal,  40c.  for  50.  Horse  Radish  sets,  40  for 
50c.  K.  L.  &  F.  8.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

REDDY  D|  ANTC  Large  stock.  Over  50 
Dtnni  ILMIiIOBEST  Varieties,  $1.50 
per  M  and  up.  Central  States  Fruit  Grower  Free 
with  every  $2  order.  Catalogue  Ffree;  it  tells  all. 

R.  J.  STAHKLIN.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

200,000  Arnout’s  Improved  Parker  Earle. 

Berry  large  and  enormously  productive,  yielding 
15,000  quarts  per  acre.  Needs  no  protection.  Strong, 
healthy  plants.  Special  prices.  Write  for  circular. 

J.  L.  ARNOUT.  Plalnsville,  Pa. 

UPUQY  PLANTS.  Best  varieties,  best  pack- 
DCnn  I  ages,  best  plants,  best  prices.  All  kinds. 
Catalogue  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

C <"ag»-~Best  plants  of  the 
OiraWKIUrnt/b  best  varieties.  60c. 
per  100  by  mall.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  8pring,  Del. 

Tha  G  Rirlnou/av  A  new  Strawberry  of 

I  I'C  muyv  ■*<*/■  great  merit.  For  price 

of  plants  and  tree  catalogue  address 

M.  H.  RIDGEWAY,  Wabash  City,  Ind. 

SOMFTHING  ************* 

cJV/iTiLi  ■  ■  1 1  iv  Ifyouwanttoseesomcthingnew  m 

NEW  AND  -dodgh'al.  send  for  ,nyW^ 

ORIGINAL.  444*4444*44** 

MLSK,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  CRFF 

1,1  90  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  1  11 

A\CEAN  city 

vjtrawberry 

Finest  flavor ;  large  and  solid.  ^ 
Bear  enormously.  Donald’s 
Elmira  Asparagus  Roots;  a 
now  production  of  rare  merit. 
Greensboro  Peach,  Japan 
^^■I^^^Plums,  Small  Fruits,  Teuu. 

Peach  Seed.  Catalogue  FREE. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  all*. 

GLEN  MARY 

STRAWBERRY. 

75,000  Extra  Fine  Plants  from  originator’s 
grounds.  For  priced  Catalogue  of  this  and  other 
small  fruits,  address 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Money  Begging  Again. 

We  are  short  for  space  this  week,  and  can  only  say  that  the  $2 
bills  go  this  week  to  only  five  agents.  One  of  the  $2  weekly  prem¬ 
iums  does  not  go  out  because  only  five  agents  send  five  or  more 
names  each  this  week.  Two  of  the  premiums  go  to  New  York,  one 
to  Connecticut,  one  to  Wisconsin  and  one  to  Canada.  The  six  prem¬ 
iums  are  up  for  next  week.  Several  agents  sent  four  names  last 
week.  Why  not  make  it  one  more  and  be  sure  of  the  $2  ?  Bear  this 
in  mind,  and  do  not  forget  the  large  cash  premiums  May  1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Rkckivekh  complain  that  southern  strawberries 
have  been  arriving  in  bad  condition,  in  spite  -of 
the  ice.  They  say  that  they  were,  probably,  over¬ 
ripe  when  picked,  and  perhaps  there  had  been 
considerable  rain,  which  rendered  them  soft. 
Recent  prices  have  not  been  very  high. 

X  X  X 

I  see  a  good  many  spring  lambs  that  are  too 
light  in  weight.  The  price  is  liable  to  decline  at 
this  season,  and  many  shippers  hurry  their  stock 
along  to  get  it  sold  before  the  drop.  But  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  send  too  small  lambs,  or 
the  loss  will  more  than  balance  the  gain. 

X  X  X 

Many  of  the  milk  and  butter  stores  are  painted 
a  pure  white  color,  and  the  wagons  used  for  de¬ 
livering  milk  are  painted  the  same  color  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  They  present  an  attract¬ 
ive  appearance,  just  in  keeping  with  that 
class  of  trade,  and  must  go  far  toward  influenc¬ 
ing  customers  favorably  towards  the  goods. 

X  X  X 

The  push-cart  men  have  now  taken  to  selling 
garden  seeds.  Of  course,  they  are  all  fresh  stock, 
and  first-class  in  quality,  albeit  sold  at  a  low 
price.  Not  many  years  ago,  sidewalk  dealers 
were  selling  seeds,  spring  after  spring,  bearing 
the  imprint  of  a  firm  that  had  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  years  before.  And  many  men  bought  these 
seeds,  too,  because  they  were  cheap. 

X  X  X 

Receipts  of  eggs,  especially  western  and  south¬ 
ern,  have  been  extremely  heavy,  and  the  price 
hab  gone  away  down.  Many  of  these  are  being 
held,  and  the  quality  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 
The  outlet  for  the  immense  surplus  is  in  cold 
storage,  and  not  many  are  thus  put  away  until 
April.  Buyers,  too,  say  that  they  must  buy  for 
about  10  cents  per  dozen  for  this  purpose.  Mean¬ 
while,  prices  of  strictly  fresh  laid  nearby  eggs 
are  about  up  to  the  average  with  a  good  demand. 
Another  good  argument  for  the  home  market. 

X  X  X 

“  The  Canada  farmers  have  nearly  driven  the 
Long  Island  farmers  out  of  the  turnip  business,” 
said  one  wholesale  produce  dealer.  “  The  quality 
of  the  Canada  turnips  is  so  much  better,  that  the 
demand  has  grown  for  them.  The  climate  there 
is  more  favorable,  being  cool  and  moist,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  trade  has  all  gone  that 
way  at  higher  prices.”  Which  shows  that  quality 
tells  despite  the  distance.  Of  course,  the  class 
of  goods  makes  some  difference,  because  some 
will  bear  transportation  and  keeping  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  others.  Turnips  will  bear  long  ship¬ 
ment. 

X  X  X 

A  Canada  man  is  anxious  to  ship  Hubbard 
squashes  to  this  market.  He  is  a  little  late  for 
this  year.  There  is  only  a  limited  time  that  such 
shipments  would  be  practicable.  In  fall  and  early 
winter,  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  truckers 
send  large  quantities  of  squashes,  both  Hubbard 
and  Marrow;  the  ruling  price  last  fall  was  about 
50  cents  per  barrel.  They  could  not  be  shipped 
for  very  long  distances  and  sold  for  that  at  a 
profit.  After  the  near-by  stocks  are  about  ex¬ 
hausted,  if  southern  vegetables  haven’t  begun  to 
arrive  too  freely,  there  is  a  chance  for  other  ship¬ 
ments  at  good  prices.  Early  in  March,  there  was 
a  demand  for  more  squashes,  but  now  they  could 
be  sold  only  in  small  lots.  There  is  danger,  too, 
that  so  late  in  the  season,  the  squashes  would  be 
spotted,  and  thus  a  loss  would  result. 

t  X  X 

An  inquirer  from  Virginia  asks  about  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  selling  watermelons  of  12  to  50  pounds 
weight,  in  this  market,  one  to  three  car-loads  per 
week,  the  melons  to  be  fresh  and  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  I  asked  a  number  of  wholesale  dealers 
their  opinion.  Briefly,  it  amounts  to  this:  No 
one  can  tell  so  far  ahead  how  melons  will  sell; 
there  is  always  a  heavy  demand  during  hot 
weather,  for  choice  melons.  The  price  depends 
upon  the  supply  and  the  weather ;  the  first  melons 
come  from  Florida,  the  largest  supply  from 
Georgia  a  little  later,  those  from  Virginia  still 
later.  If  the  Georgia  supply  should  run  a  little 
short,  and  the  weather  keep  hot,  the  Virginia 
melons  will  bring  a  good  price.  But  often  the 
docks  are  literally  swamped  with  melons;  then 
the  price  is  away  down.  A  few  days  of  cool 
weather  will  often  knock  the  market  into  a 


cocked  hat.  It’s  all  a  lottery.  Two  or  three  car¬ 
loads  a  week  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The 
range  of  weight  mentioned  is  too  great;  12 
pounds  is  too  light  a  weight,  and  50  is  pretty 
heavy — the  latter  weight  is  not  plentiful — 20  to  40 
would  be  better  for  this  market,  although,  when 
the  market  is  bare,  almost  any  first-class  melon 
will  sell  well.  f.  h.  v. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

St.  Clair  County,  III.— Continual  rain  has  set 
farmers  back;  no  spring  work  is  done  yet,  and 
no  oats  sown.  Fruit  prospects,  especially  peaches 
and  Japan  plums,  very  bright  at  present,  h.  c.  e. 

Lee  County,  III — Winter  wheat  was  about  all 
winter-killed,  I  think,  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  I 
sowed  75  acres  last  fall,  but  expect  to  put  it  into 
other  crops;  I  think  I  will  try  some  spring  wheat 
on  part  of  it.  I  use  a  press  drill.  c.  s. 

Hamilton  County,  Ind.— We  are  having  exceed¬ 
ingly  wet,  warm  weather;  it  begins  to  put  farm¬ 
ers  behind  with  their  spring  work.  The  wheat 
prospect  is  rather  poor— 70  to  75  per  cent  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  about  the  condition.  w.  k. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.—We  had  a  very  open 
winter,  with  very  little  sleighiDg.  The  roads 
have  been  in  very  good  condition  considering  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Prices  of  produce  are  very 
low,  with  farm  wages  as  high  as  usual,  from  $15 
to  $20  per  month.  I  am  feeding  a  deck-load  of 
western  lambs,  which  are  feeding  very  well, 
when  the  warm  weather  is  taken  into  account. 
No  changing  in  farm  property.  e.  t.  b. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.— The  Carman  potato  re¬ 
ceived  last  year  was  very  poor  on  account  of 
drought;  it  was  the  dryest  season  I  remember. 
Very  few  peach  buds  were  killed,  and  there  is  a 
good  show  for  fruit.  We  had  a  very  mild  winter, 
six  or  eight  degrees  below  zero  was  the  coldest. 
It  is  regular  March  weather,  rain,  snow,  blow 
and  sunshine,  all  in  one  day.  Winter  wheat  and 
clover  look  extra  good.  I  live  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  8.  s.  P. 

( Continued  on  next  page). 


A  healthy  baby  is  the  real  jewel  for  which 
the  wedding  ring  is  only  the  setting. 
There  is  no  place  in  Nature’s  economy  for 
a  childless  marriage.  Wedded  couples  that 
are  childless  are  never  truly  married.  A 
baby  is  the  tie  that  binds.  The  baby  is  the 
pledge  that  makes  husband  and  wife  one  in 
nature  and  in  fact,  and  that  teaches  mutual 
self-sacrifice  and  sympathy.  Thousands  of 
couples  are  childless  because  of  the  wife’s 
neglect  of  her  health  as  a  woman.  Too  few 
women  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
keeping  healthy  and  vigorous  the  organs 
upon  which  motherhood  is  dependent.  As 
a  consequence,  they  are  weak  where  they 
should  be  strong,  and  motherhood  is  either 
an  impossibility  or  a  torturesome  and  da**- 
gerous  ordeal.  This  is  easily  remedied. 

The  most  wonderful  medicine  for  women 
is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
acts  directly  and  only  on  those  delicate  or¬ 
gans  upon  which  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race  depends.  It  allays  inflammation, 
soothes  pain  and  makes  those  organs 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  prepares  for 
motherhood.  It  makes  the  expectant  period 
comfortable.  It  makes  baby’s  coming  easy 
and  almost  painless  and  insures  health  in 
both  mother  and  child.  Druggists  sell  it. 

“  I  take  pleasure  iu  expressing  my  faith  in 
your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription,’  ”  writes  Miss  Edith 
Cain,  of  Clinton,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  “  After  two 
years  of  suffering  I  began  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
medicine  and  now  I  am  entirely  cured.  I  had 
been  troubled  with  displacement  of  internal 
organs  for  some  time  and  also  with  ulcerative 
weakness,  but  now  I  am  well  and  happy.  I  will 
cheerfully  recommend  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  to  all  invalid  ladies.” 

The  profit  side  of  life  is  health.  The  bal¬ 
ance  is  written  in  the  rich,  red,  pure  blood  of 
health.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pe'lets  cure 
oonstipation  and  make  the  blood  rich  and 
pure.  They  never  gripe.  By  druggists. 


A  Slight  Cold,  if  Neglected,  often  Attacks 
the  Lungs.  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches ”  give 
immediate  and  effectual  relief. — Adv. 


CSJipC  Then  The  best  for  florists, 
OH  1 10  Holds,  gardeners,  etc.,  is 

Kelley’s  Florists’  Shears 

and  FlowerCatherer. 
Circular  free.  FLORISTS 
SHEAR  CO.,  Fremont,  Ohio- 


W.  H.  PALMER, 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


“Saved  From  the  Horrors  of  Nervous  Pros¬ 
tration"  by  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine, 


COUGII  does  not-  always  Indicate 
consumption.  Mr.  W.  n.  Palmer,  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  writes:  “I  was  taken 
with  a  nervous  stricture  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which  developed  into  nervous  pros¬ 
tration,  I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  sit  up.  I 
got  no  sleep  for  days  except  when  under  the 
influence  of  opiates.  For  four  months  I  suf¬ 
fered  agonies  and  prayed  that  I  might  die 
and  be  at  rest.  One 
physician  said  I  had 
consumption,  for  I  had 
a  cough  that  gave  me 
no  rest.  But  a  good 
old  physician  whose 
medicine  had  failed, 
advised  me  to  use  Dr. 
M iles'  Restorative 
God  that  it  has  bright¬ 
ened  my  days,  lengthened  my  life  and  saved 
me  from  the  horrors  of  nervous  prostration." 

Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug- 


Nervine  and  I  thank 


gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS,  7 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Saw  Mill.-.,  Planers,  Shin¬ 
gle  Machines.  Grinding 
Mills.BalingPresses.Wat- 

_  _  _ _ _  er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 

DeLoacli  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  In  use  in  all  sections 
Of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr. ,  Wilmington,  Del 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto¬ 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew- 
Irrigation,  Coal  and 
il  Prospecting.  Oil  and 
tc.  Latest  and  Best  30 
sxperience.  WRITE  US 
?  YOU  WANT. 

&  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


I  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  No  long  story 
here.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


■  IS  PROVING  ITSELF 


EVERY  DAY 


Factory  at 

“RIVERSIDE,” 

Niles,  Mich. 


W.  A. 

REDDICK, 

Proprietor. 


TO  BE 

A  BOON 

TO  THE  WORLD. 


EASTERN  AGENTS: 

Russell  &  Irwin  Mfg.Co., 

43,  45  &  47  Chambers  St., 

J.  M.  Thorbuin  &  Co., 

15  Jobs  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Gallatin.  Mo„  March  13,  1897. 
Michigan  Wire  Shovel  Co.,  Niles,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Please  make  me  a  price  on  the  Reddick 
Mole  Trap.  Thlok  1  can  sell  some  traps  here  this 
season,  if  there  is  profit  enough  in  them  to  justify  me 
in  handling  them  I  bought  one  trap  last  season,  and 
caught  32  moles  without  any  trouble. 

Yours  respectfully,  B.  B.  ADAMS, 
Grower  of  Small  Fruits  and  Dealer  in  Nursery  Stock. 


The  WHEEL 
OFTIME 

for  all  time  is  the.... 

Metal  Wheel 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and 
varieties,  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
width  of  tire  you  may  want 
Our  wheels  are  either  di¬ 
rect  or  stagger  spoke.  Oaa 
FIT  YOUR  WACON, 
Perfectly  without  change.... 

HO  BREAKIHB  DOWN 

no  drying  ont.no  resetting  tires 
OHEAP  because  they  endure 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price#" 

Electric  Wheel  Coi 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


A  ^  AAAjA  *  <*•  *5"-+  *  *  4A.4  4AAA * 

GOOD  MILL  > 

JThe  Perkins  Direct-Geared  Steel  Mill,  t 
Meets  every  requirement  of  the  ” 
;  farm.  They  won’t  blow  down,  can’t  i> 
warp,  twist  or  buckle.  Rudder  is  > 

.truss  _ rod  braced,  i 

jOur  Mills# 
jare  War¬ 
ranted.  We 
[make  all 
(styles  of, 
Steel  and  * 
Wood  Mills  for  pumping  and  $ 


power,  Steel  Tanks,  etc.  Send  ^ 
forreasonswhy  thisisthe  best.  * 

PERKINSWIND  MILL  CO. 

9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

jiV’*'  rfl?  ’i' V  'fr  ’ir  Y  v  v  -v  v  ^  WW4 


l 

I 


STOP  HERE 

AND  READ  THIS. 

Do  you  want  a 
Good  Tank  for 
stock  or  bouse 
purposes  —  for 
any  purpose  ? 
One  that  will 
not  shrink,  swell, 
leak,  rust  or  fall 
to  states  at  the 
first  appearance 
of  warm  days?  We  make  it  and  its  name  is 

THE  GOSHEN.” 

It  is  made  from  the  best  of  galvanized  steel.  It 
is  not  stuck  together  but  each  lap  is  securely 
riveted.  They  hold  water.  That’s  what  they  are 
made  for.  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO., 

27  Puri  Street,  COSHEN,  INDIANA. 


ENGINEERS  MAKE  MONEY  *“S£y5- 

Dractical  engineer  hy  studying  the  YOUNC 
ENGINEER’S  CUIDE.  Standard  book  of 
instructions  on  handling  Steam  Engines.  242  pages; 
53 illustrations.  Bound  in  leather  $1.25;  Cloth  $1.00. 
Address,  J.  V.  ROHAN,  Box  19  RACINE,  Wis. 


fDDAV  AUT0MLC 

VI  Bln  I  f  Spraying  Huzzies. 

Send  for  Cir.  John  J.McGowen,  Forest  Home,  N.Y. 


LOW 

Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  size  and 

width  of  tire  wanted.  Hubs  to  lit 
any  axle.  8aves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Catalogue  free.  Addreaa 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  oir  Stumps^ 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  P 

of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  :i  i  L’. 

A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can 
operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
or  rods  to  handle.  You  can¬ 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax¬ 
es  on  unproductive  timber 
land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
Free,  giving  prices,  terms 

MILNE  MFO.  CO.,  737  3th  St.,  Monmouth,  III.  Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalogue.  | 

♦  *-♦  *■  ♦  w  *■  *»*<»■ 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  drub  Ini  'A  Minutes.  | 

and  testimonials.  Also  full  I 
=  information  regarding  our  | 

I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER.  | 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  A  \ 
STUMP  MACHINE. 
_ 2-HORSE  HAWKEYE  I 

gaand  other  appliances  for  | 
clearing  timber  land. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Clare  County,  Mich. — I  sowed  tny  corn  field  to 
Crimson  clover  in  August,  1895,  had  an  excellent 
catch  and  a  full  growth.  When  the  snow  went 
off  in  February,  leaving  the  ground  bare  all 
through  the  month  of  March,  subject  to  severe 
freezing  and  thawing,  it  used  the  most  of  the 
clover  up.  About  August  1,  I  again  sowed  about 
one  acre  of  ground  from  which  we  had  taken  rye 
for  hay,  and  then  plowed  as  for  fallow,  and  sowed. 
The  ground  having  been  covered  with  snow  the 
most  of  the  time  up  to  the  present,  I  am  in  hopes 
to  save  the  clover  this  spring.  k.  s. 

Some  Fruit  Notes.— On  the  recommendation  of 


Grapes, West'n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  12®  10 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  8®  10 


Oranges,  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@5  50 

California  navels,  per  box  . 3  60@4  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box . 6  00®  12  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  auart .  10@  25 

GKA88  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  75®  10  00 

Timothy .  2  86®  4  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 80  @80)4 

Rye . 41  @42 

Barley  feeding . 26  @31 

Barley  malting .  33  @46 

Buckwheat,  silver .  86  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 29  @— 

Oats . 21  @21)4 


MHAT8— DRESSED. 


The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  sent  $2  for  one  dozen  Parker  Earle 
strawberry  plants  when  that  variety  was  intro¬ 
duced.  That  was  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made  for  $2,  and  with  me  that  variety  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  for  productiveness.  The  Min- 
newaski  blackberry  and  the  Royal  Church  rasp¬ 
berry  are  no  good  for  me,  too  tender.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  have  found  out  too  late  about  the  straw¬ 
berry-raspberry,  also  the  North  Star  and  Red 
Cross  currants,  as  I  have  them;  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  reputable  nurserymen  laud  the  good 
qualities  of  Maxwell’s  Early  blackberry ;  I  found 
it  one  of  the  most  tender;  tried  to  kill  it  out,  but 
the  roots  persisted  in  sprouting  up.  w.  b. 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Spring.— In  our  limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  Crimson  clover,  it  has  always  been 
more  satisfactory  sown  in  spring  than  fall.  Sown 
in  the  fall,  we  never  have  secured  a  good  catch, 
and  what  little  grew,  winterkilled  badly.  In  the 
spring,  we  have  had  a  good  catch  each  time. 
Last  spring,  we  fitted  a  young  bearing  orchard 
that  had  been  in  cultivation  for  years  with  ber¬ 
ries,  by  giving  a  light  dressing  of  manure,  plowed 
and  sowed  one  bushel  of  oats  per  acre  and  eight 
quarts  of  Crimson  clover  seed.  The  clover  made 
a  very  fair  growth,  and  was  in  condition  to  cut 
about  the  same  time  as  the  oats.  I  also  tried  a 
little  on  a  field  of  oats;  I  sowed  two  bushels  per 
aere,  and  seeded  to  other  clover,  and  am  satisfied 
that  it  germinated  and  grew  better  than  the  other 
seeding.  We  cut  the  oats  for  hay,  and  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  at  the  time  was  just  in  blossom,  but 
not  very  large.  I  think  it  worthy  of  further  ex¬ 
periment  in  this  direction.  s.  o.  b. 

Burdett,  N.  Y. 

Our  experience  with  Crimson  clover  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  our  strawberry  growing, 
we  take  only  one  crop  of  berries,  then  plow  down 
just  as  soon  as  done  picking,  sow  broadcast 
200  to  250  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre, 
and  seed  with  one  peck  of  Crimson  clover  seed  to 
the  acre.  Then  by  April  20  to  25,  we  can  plow 
down  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  and  plant  to  straw¬ 
berries.  We  alternate  this  way  each  year.  We 
usually  use  on  our  fruiting  plots,  200  to  300  pounds 
to  the  acre  in  the  spring,  of  a  good  potato  fertil¬ 
izer,  analyzing  about  12  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  4  of  ammonia  and  6  to  8  of  potash,  broad¬ 
casted.  This  has  given  us  good  results. 

West  Alexander,  Pa.  w.  b.  gibson  &  sons. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  MARCH  27,  1897. 

BUTTER— NEW. 


dreamery,  Western,  extra*,  per  lb  . 19  @— 

Weetern,  fizsU . 17)4®18)4 

Western,  seconds . 18  @17 

Western,  thirds . 14  @15 

State,  finest . 18  @19 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 14  @18 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fanoy . 13  @— 

Firsts . 16  @17 

Beoonds . 13  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 17  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 13  @16)4 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  extras  . 16  @16 

Firsts . 12  @14 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Western  factory,  extra . 11  @12 

Firsts . 10  @11 

Seconds  . 9  @10 

Thirds .  7  @  9 

Rolls,  prime,  per  lb  . 12  @12)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 8  @11 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  summer  make,  finest. .15  @16)4 

Summer  make,  poor  to  prime  . 10  @14 

8tate  dairy,  tubs,  finest . 14  @ — 

Firsts  . 13)4@— 

State  dairy,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . 13)4®  14 

Firsts . 13)4@13 

State  dairy,  firkins,  finest . 13)4®— 

Firsts . 12  @12)4 

Tubs  or  firkins,  seconds . 11  @12 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds . 9  @10 

Western  factory . 7  @10 


EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  do*  11@  — 
8tate&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  10)4®  10)4 
Northern  Ohio  and  Ind.,  prime  to  fancy.  10  @  10)4 
Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime...  10@  — 
Kentucky&Nashvlle,  fresh  gath'd, choice  9J4@  — 
Other  8ouih’n,  fresh  gath'd,  g’d  to  prime  9)4®  9£f 


Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 2  70  @2  75 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland,  per  doz .  25  @  — 

Western,  per  doz .  22  @  23 

Southern,  per  doz .  21  @  22 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  60  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  60 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  76 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  00@2  12 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  0O@2  50 

Pound  8weet,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  per  bbll  00@  — 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  —  ©  — 

Fanoy,  per  bbl . 5  50@6  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@6  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Per  orate .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  15 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 3  00©  — 


Vealz,  country  dres*ed,  prime,  per  lb —  7)4®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4  @  6)4 

8mall,  per  lb .  2)4®  3)4 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Grassers .  —  @  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 2  00  @6  00 

Roasting  pigs,  10-25  lbs,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6)4®  7 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6)4®  6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4)4@  5)4 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  14  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Mixed  hens  and  toms,  prime,  per  lb.  10)4®  11)6 

Young  toms, per  lb .  9*4®  10 

Old  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 


Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  27  @  39 
Phila.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lo  22  @  25 
Chiokens,  Phlla.,wint’s,61bs  &  over  to  pr.  15  @  17 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  prime,  per  lb..  14  @  — 
Phila.,  fall,  roasting,  fair  to  good. . .  11  @  13 
State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.—@  — 
Western,  dry-picked,  average  best ..  —  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  average  best  .  —  @  — 

Western,  coarse  and  staggy,  per  lb. .  7  @  8 

Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W’n,  prime.  10  ©  — 
Mixed,  West’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..  7  @  9 


Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  . ..  Q  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime .  8)4®  9 

Western,  iced  .  8)4®  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7)4®  8 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6)4®  — 

Capons,  Phlla  ,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Western,  mixed  weights,  per  lb  ....  ll  @  12)4 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  60  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fanoy .  13  @  — 

No.  1 .  12  @  13 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  dry  picked .  14  @  15 

Scalded .  10  @  12 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  No.  II .  8  @  8)4 

No.  2 .  0  @  7 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  13  @  14 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Geese.  No.  1 .  8  @  19 

No.  2 .  8  ©  7 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chiokens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  per  lb  .  8  @  814 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  per  lb . 9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6)4®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  60  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 112  @137 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  06 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  05@1  20 

State,  per  180  lbs .  70®  85 

Jersey,  per  sack .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Houlton  Rose,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 6  00@9  00 

No.  2 . 4  50@6  50 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches.... 1  50@4  00 

Beets.  L.  1.,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  60@  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  10@  16 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 1  50@3  00 

Red,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

Red,  per  bbl .  — @ 

Danish,  per  ICO . 2  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  .  60@1  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  — @  — 

California,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  30@  40 

Small,  per  doz .  16®  25 

Local,  per  doz  flat  bunches  . 1  00@1  60 

Florida,  large,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Florida,  small,  per  doz .  20@  60 


Kansas  Raspberries 


50,000  strong  tips;  a’so  Mills 
and  Miller.  Prices  low 
packing  first-class.  Plants  pure  and  true  to  name. 

R.  JOHNSTON,  Shortsvllle.  N.  Y. 


ni  A||TC  Gandy.  Wilson  and  Kentucky  Straw- 
■  !•  HU  I  O  berry.  $2  per  thousand.  Brandywine 
Red  Raspberry,  $5  per  thousand,  on  cars  at  Tennent. 

D.  M.  C.  PKR1UNE.  Tennent,  N.  J. 


I|  EY  AlinED’C  Bai>liest  Garden  Corn  in 
ALbAAiilf bit  O  the  World,  20c.  per  pint. 
Try  it.  Columbian  Oats,  SI  per  bushel.  Address 
O.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


PLANT  Manchester  Seed  Potatoes.  They  Grow. 


Whits  Siberian  Oats  and  Cheshires. 

Sows  in  farrow;  service  boars;  pigs  In  pairs  not  akin. 
Siberian  Oats,  one-half  bushel,  40c.;  one  bushel.  60c. ; 
ten  bushels,  $5;  no  charge  for  sacks.  Send  2-oent 
stamp  for  sample.  HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford, N.Y. 


THOROUGH-BRED 


are  just  like  thor¬ 
ough-bred  animals. 
You  know  in  advance  what  to  expect 
of  them.  Get  the  Dreer  seeds.  They 
are  true.  Get  Dreer’s  new  book  on  “Open-Air  Vegetables,”  and  read  what  experts  say.  Get  Dreer’a 
new  book  on  “Grasses  and  Clovers,”  and  read  it,  and  do  it.  Send  for  Dreer’s  new  “Water  Lily 

^v^eh%Tymaior  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia.  ' 


Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  carrier .  — @  — 

California,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Cuoumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 1  00@2  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 3  60@4  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  26@  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  50@  76 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk ,  per  bbl  basket . . .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  76@1  00 

Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  76@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 4  50®8  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 4  26@4  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  to 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  .  — @  — 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 3  60@4  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 3  60@4  00 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00®  3  60 

Western  red.  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Canadian  red,  per  bbl . 2  76®  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  7i@  — 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  76@  — 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  orate .  75@1  26 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  76@  — 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Per  basket .  — @  — 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  60@2  00 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@16  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25@1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  75<82  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  26@  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket —  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . . . 2  00@3  00 

Wax,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00®  3  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl. . .  50®  76 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  65 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,842  cans  of  milk, 
163  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  462  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  great  majority  of  dilapi¬ 
dated  farm  buildings  can  be  put 
in  comparatively  good  shape  at 
an  expense  of  a  few  dollars. 

Perhaps  it  won’t  pay  to  shingle 
or  clapboard,  and  the  buildings 
may  be  too  valuable  to  destroy. 
Plere  is  a  cheap  way  to  fix  them. 

Cover  them  with  Ncponset  Red 
Rope  Fabric,  which  only  costs 
$5.00  for  500  square  feet  at  the 
factory,  including  the  nails  and 
tin  caps.  Your  buildings,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  will  be  as  good 
as  new. 

Neponset  can  be  used  on  roofs, 
sides,  and  walls,  for  covering 
houses,  barns,  hen-houses,  green¬ 
houses,  hotbeds,  haystacks,  wag¬ 
ons,  and  has  innumerable  other 
^uses  about  the  home.  Is  very  in¬ 
expensive  and  durable. 

Neponset  should  not  be  con-  ! 
founded  with  ordinary  tarred  paper 
or  building  paper  which  quickly 
rots  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Any  imitation  of  Neponset  will 
disappoint  you. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write  ; 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building; 
Supplies. 


Raking 

and  health  making 
are  included  in  the 
making  of  HIREvS 
Rootbeer.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  great  tem¬ 
perance  drink  is  an  event 
of  importance  in  a  million 
well  regulated  homes. 

HIRES 


Rootbeer 

is  full  of  good  health. 
Invigorating,  appetiz¬ 
ing,  satisfying.  Put 
some  up  to-day  and 
have  it  ready  to  put 
down  whenever  you’re 
thirsty. 

Made  only  by  The 
Charles  E.  Hires  Co., 
Philadelphia.  A  pack¬ 
age  makes  5  gallons. 
Sold  everywhere. 


Safety  Razors 


This  Improved  simplex  mag¬ 
netic  razor  can  be  used  in  any 
position,  walking,  ridingin  wa¬ 
gon,  cars  or  on  ship  in  storm, 
with  perfect  ease  &  safety  by 
anyone  without  practice.  To 
introduce  it,  one  In  every  town 
furnished  reliable  persons  who 
will  promise  to shovit.  Enclose 
stamp  for  instructions  etc.  to 
INTROOt  OT144N  ««>.,  10 
Murruy  St., New  York  City. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  ideas  ;  thoy  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDEKBURN  &  CO„  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C„  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”—  Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PPPQ  FOR  HATCHING  — W.  Wyandottes, 
Ea  $2  per  13;  B.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13— bred 

for  business  qualities.  Special  prices  for  larger 
quantities.  J.  H.  FLEMING,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


Pekin  Ducks— Eggs,  $6  per  100;  8c.  ea.— 90  p.c.  fertile; 
average  10)4  lbs  ea.  N.  P.  Brown,  Westboro,  Mass. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Morohants- 


*1  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Btenolls  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CDIIITO  VEGETABLES 

rtlUllu  PRODUCE 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORuKABD,  DAI- 
RY.  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports. 

References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  eilLiberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn ‘a. 

Somers,  Brother  &,  Co. 


The  Improved  U.S. Separator 


In  the  Cream=Gather i ng  Factory 


Saving  pays  for  out¬ 
fit  in  less  than  a 
year. 


We  started  our  cream¬ 
ery  in  1895,  with  two  out¬ 
side  skimming  stations 
and  about  sixty  patrons. 
The  skimming  stations 
have  not  held  their  own, 
but  we  now  have  one 
hundred  and  twenty* 

,  ,  .  ,  . .  five  patrons,  mostly  for 

cream  taken  at  their  houses.  Many  of  them  use  the  Improved  U.  S.  dairy  size  Separators. 
1  hey  find  they  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  machine,  as  actual  experiment  shows  that 
the  extra  butter  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  will  soon  pay  for  it ;  and 
besides  the  skim-milk  is  worth  much  more  for  feeding  purposes. 

I  he  favorite  outfit  for  farms  with  from  10  to  20  cowsi  s  the  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  Separator, 
at  $125.00,  with  Dog  or  Sheep  Power  at  $15.00.  For  farms  with  20  to  50  cows  they  buy  the 
No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator,  at  $200.00,  with  Pony  Power  at  $60.00.  These  Separators 
are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  growing  in  favor  every  day. 

Island  Pond,  Vt.,  Sept.  1,  1896.  S.  D.  &  E.  F.  HOBSON. 


Only  the  Cream  goes 
to  the  Factory. 
Skim-milk  left  sweet 
to  feed. 


We  figure  it  out  for  you.  Write  us.  WE  HAVE  everything  for  Creamery  and  Dairy. 
WE  WANT  live,  hustling  agents  in  every  section  where  we  have  none. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Breeding  Three-YearOld  Mare. 

A.  T.  A’.,  Coldwater,  O.—ls  a  three-year-old 
mare  too  young  to  breed  ? 

No.  A  mare  three  years  old  is  old 
enough  to  breed,  and  at  the  same 
time,  young  enough.  Mares  are  rarely 
bred  before  that  age. 

Foreign  Body  Puncturing  Cow's  Stomach  ? 

}V.  A.  S.,  Coram,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  cow  that  has 
not  done  well  for  some  time;  she  has  refused  to 
eat  any  grain  except  once  in  a  great  while.  I 
have  tried  everything  in  the  line  of  fodder;  she 
will  eat  very  little  of  anything,  and  is  growing 
weaker  all  the  time.  She  was  served  last  August, 
and  about  four  weeks  ago,  she  lost  her  calf.  Her 
eyes  and  head  look  as  well  as  any  other  cow,  but 
she  is  all  fallen  in  behind.  What  is  the  trouble 
and  the  cure  ? 

I  am  unable  to  give  a  positive  diag¬ 
nosis  from  your  description  of  the  case. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a  foreign  body  puncturing  the  stom¬ 
ach,  or  that  an  abscess  has  already 
formed  as  the  result  of  such  a  puncture 
If  this  diagnosis  is  correct,  there  is  no 
cure. 

Garget  in  a  Jersey  Cow. 

C.  V.D.,  Tecumseh ,  Neb. — I  have  a  Jersey  grade 
cow  which  has  been  afflicted  with  garget  for  two 
years.  Can  she  be  permanently  cured  and  if  so, 
how  ? 

I  do  not  understand  from  the  query, 
whether  the  cow  has  had  the  garget  con¬ 
tinuously  for  two  years,  or  has  been 
subject  to  attacks  only  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years.  If  the  former  is  the 
ease,  the  disease  has  become  chronic, 
and  the  udder  is,  probably,  peimanently 
injured  beyond  recovery.  If  the  garget 
has  occurred  only  at  intervals,  the  usual 
treatment  for  garget  should  effect  a 
temporary  cure.  Garget  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  cured  so  that  it  will  not  recur 
again,  either  as  the  result  of  an  injury 
or  of  any  other  condition  that  causes 
the  inflammation.  A  cow  that  has  once 
suffered  from  the  garget,  will  be  more 
liable  to  the  disease  than  one  that  has 
never  had  an  attack. 

Skin  Disease  on  Sow  ;  Blood  or  Meat  for 
Chickens 

G.  M.  A.,  Tamaroa,  III. — 1.  What  is  the  matter 
with  my  sow,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  her  ?  She 
is  a  Poland-Cbina,  two  years  old.  1  got  her  about 
a  year  ago,  when  she  was  mostly  bare  of  hair  on 
her  sides,  but  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  she  being 
quite  heavy  with  pig.  During  the  summer,  the 
hair  grew  out  all  right.  About  a  month  ago,  she 
farrowed  a  second  litter  of  10  nice  pigs,  and  about 
two  weeks  ago,  the  hair  began  to  come  off  from 
the  sides  clean  to  the  skin.  It  is  now  coming  off 
in  patches  on  her  back,  and  looks  as  though  she 
would  soon  be  bald  all  over.  Her  skin  is  not  clean, 
but  rather  scurfy.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  hurt  her 
any,  but  in  looks ;  she  seems  perfectly  well,  eats 
all  right,  and  the  pigs  are  doing  well.  She  has 
some  lice,  and  I  intend  to  wash  her  with  kerosene 
emulsion  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough.  Her 
feed  has  been  corn,  bran  and  ship  stuff,  some 
raw  and  cooked  potatoes,  and  house  slops  fresh. 
I  don’t  keep  a  swill-barrel.  2.  Do  you  think  blood 
meal  as  good  for  laying  hens  as  some  of  the  meat 
meals  ?  It  doesn’t  have  the  bulk.  The  dealers 
claim  that  one  pound  is  worth  16  pounds  of  lean 
meat.  Can  this  be  possible  ? 

1.  The  trouble  may  be  due  either  to 
keeping  the  sow  too  warm,  or  to  some 
disease  of  the  hair  follicles  or  skin. 
Wash  with  Castile  or  tar  soap  thoroughly 
to  clean  the  skin  and  remove  the  scurf  ; 
then  sponge  over  with  the  following 
wash  once  a  week  :  Alcohol  and  castor 
oil,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  tincture  of  can- 
tharides,  four  drams  ;  mix,  and  shake 
well  before  using.  Provide  the  sow  with 
fresh  litter  frequently,  so  that  she  can 
keep  herself  clean.  Feed  very  little  corn 
in  the  grain  ration.  2.  The  blood  meal 
is  richer  both  in  protein  and  fat  than 
the  meat  meal,  but  the  claims  of  your 
dealers  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
analysis  of  dried  blood  shows  that  it 
contains  about  65  per  cent  protein,  and 
16  per  cent  fat  (Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Report,  1886-7),  while  the  cooked 
refuse  meat,  such  as  is  used  for  poultry 
food,  contains  only  35  per  cent  protein 
and  five  to  six  per  cent  of  fat  (Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Experiment  Station  Report, 
1888).  According  to  these  analyses,  the 
dried  blood  contains  nearly  twice  as 
much  protein  as  the  meat  meal,  and 
about  three  times  as  much  fat.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  blood  meal  is 


worth  a  little  over  twice  as  much  per 
pound  as  the  meat  meal. 

Scaly  Skin  Disease  on  Horse. 

■7.  II.  S.,  Brooklandville,  Md.— My  horse  has  been 
sick  for  some  time.  It  has  what  I  think  to  be 
surfeit;  the  hair  has  come  out  nearly  all  over. 
What  shall  I  do  for  it  ? 

The  description  would  indicate  that 
the  horse  is  suffering  from  a  scurfy  or 
scaly  skin  disease — pityriasis — probably 
due  to  some  digestive  disorder,  instead 
of  surfeit,  as  you  suggest.  The  condition 
commonly  known  as  surfeit,  also  called 
nettlerash,  and  by  veterinarians,  urti¬ 
caria,  is  due  to  a  peculiar  inflammation 
of  the  skin  which  results  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  small  nodules  in  the  skin  vary¬ 
ing  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  hick- 
orynut.  These  nodules  usually  appear 
suddenly,  are  transient  in  their  char¬ 
acter,  or  may  be  appearing  or  disappear¬ 
ing  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  They 
rarely  or  never  suppurate.  Surfeit 
occurs  most  frequently  during  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  usually  in  well-fed 
young  animals.  Pityriasis  occurs  most 
commonly  in  older  horses.  Give  the 
horse  one  tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  (to  be  obtained  al¬ 
ready  prepared  of  any  druggist)  in  his 
feed  once  daily  for  a  week,  then  increase 
the  dose  to  two  tabl  espoonfuls  once 
daily.  Also  give  one  to  two  drachms 
potassium  bicarbonate  in  drinking  water 
or  feed  twice  daily.  Wash  the  affected 
portions  of  the  skin  with  warm  Castile 
or  tar  soapsuds,  to  soften  up  and  remove 
the  scurf  or  dandruff.  This  should  be 
done  on  a  warm  day,  or  the  animal 
rubbed  dry  and  blanketed  in  order  to 
avoid  taking  cold.  Following  the  wash¬ 
ing,  the  horse  should  be  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  daily  grooming  with  a  good  stiff 
horse-brush.  A  nutritious,  laxative  diet 
should  be  supplied,  to  consist  largely  of 
green  food,  bran  mashes  or  scalded  oats, 
sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  rather 
loose.  Oil  meal  or  ground  flax  seed, 
either  d  -y  in  the  feed  or  boiled,  would 
be  excellent. 

Sows  in  the  Cattle  Yard. 


77  |c  think  you’d  like  the  story  better 
W  we  let  others  tell  it; 


Orchard  Farm,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Feb.  24,  1897. 

Gentlemen: — The  car  of  H-O  Dairy  Feed  sent  me  some  time  ago  lias  given  entire 
satisfaction  1  keep  a  record  of  my  cows  and  I  know  that  it  has  increased  the  flow  of  milk, 
two  or  three  pounds  per  cow.  I  have  just  received  my  second  car  and  that  goes  to  show  how 
well  1  like  it.  Yours  very  truly, 

C.  L.  ROBERTS. 


§  Cbe  B-0  Co.’s  Dairy  Teea 


Produces  an  increased  flow  of  milk  and  of  superior  quality. 

the  frO  Co  ’s  Poultry  Teed  «  « 

Insures  a  greater  yield  of  eggs  and  quicker  growth. 

the  fi-0  Co.’s  fiorse  Teed  «  « 

Guarantees  the  maximum  of  strength  and  condition. 

Kindly  write  us  for  quotations 
and  fuller  information 

The  H-0  Company,  New  York  City 

LOCAL  AGENCIES  ASSIGNED  TO  ENERGETIC  EEED  DEALERS 


W 
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J.  W.  G.,  Carbon  Cliff ,  111. — Is  it  injurious  to 
brood  sows  to  run  in  the  yard  with  cattle  on 
account  of  the  manure  1 

ANSWERED  BY  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

It  has  been  my  practice  for  several 
years  to  keep  my  brood  sows,  during  the 
winter  season,  in  the  barn  lot  in  which 
my  cows  are  kept  during  the  day.  If 
the  manure  is  not  thrown  from  the 
stable  into  the  lot,  the  sows  usually  have 
the  privilege  of  working  it  over,  before 
it  is  hauled  to  the  field.  If  they  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  cow  stable,  they 
work  over  the  droppings  that  are  left  by 
the  cows  during  the  day  in  the  lot. 

As  to  whether  the  manure  is  injurious 
to  them  or  not,  depends  much  on  what 
the  cattle  are  fed  ;  in  other  words,  what 
the  manure  is  made  from.  If,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  cattle  are  fed  only  corn 
and  fodder,  and  this  is  all  the  sows  can 
get,  they  will  fatten  on  it  if  the  waste  is 
sufficient ;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  ration 
for  a  brood  sow  that  must  develop  her 
own  system  and  that  of  her  pigs,  if  she 
is  carrying  or  suckling  them.  But  if 
the  cattle  have  clover  hay  or  bran,  as  a 
part  ration,  and  the  sows  can  get  a  share 
of  the  hay,  and  work  over  the  droppings, 
the  results  will  be  different,  and  much 
more  favorable  to  the  sow. 

If  in  addition  to  what  the  sows  get, 
after  the  cattle,  whether  the  cattle  have 
other  food  than  corn  and  fodder  alone, 
the  sows  can  have  a  feed  each  day  of 
bran  and  middlings.  The  working  over 
the  manure  for  the  undigested  grain 
will  work  no  injury  to  them.  Under 
these  conditions,  there  is  no  way  that 
the  manure  can  injure  them,  unless  they 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
n  1 1 II  n  sizes  and  styles.  Every 

KIIHK  mill  warranted 
Uvllll  “BookonMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  mills  built,  roller  or  buhrj 
system.  Get  our  reduced  prices 

NORDYKE&MARMONCO. 

170  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


TUI  ECONOMY 

of  Ground  Feed”  is  a  valuable  work 
that  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr. 
Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent 
to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILL. 

1  The  mill  that  grinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed 
'  trains  into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist  as  desired. 

Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  off; 
[  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  little  power. 

'  No  experience  required  to  operate.  Write  to-day. 

1  “IE  0.  S.  KELLY 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  , 
best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject.  Includes:  [ 

/ — Silage  Crops  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage,  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V —  Comparision  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ra- 
tions  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going 
rapidly.  It  is  FREE.  Wntefora  A 
copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  late' ‘ 

Salem,  Ohio. 


As  sure  as  winter  comes, 
comes 

STIFFNESS 

SORENESS 

As  sure  as 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

comes,  it  comes  to 

CURE. 

The  ailment  goes. 


*«■  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  VT% 

Tread  poweR 

1  THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be- 
|  cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu- 
Llates  the  speed  to  a 
1  nicety.  A  success¬ 
ful  1  power  for  run- 
1  .i—  .n  11  1  a  —  ning  small  Grind¬ 

ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemake2and3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CE LEBRATE  0  G000HUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 


n n  07  T?  A  Pub  ST 


THE  CHEAPEST  POWER 


for  all  ordinary  uses  is  HOUSE  POWER. 
The  best  way  to  supply  it  is  by  means 
ofoneofour  TREAD  POWERS. 

This  cut 
shows  our 
No.  1  and  2 
power. 

No.  1  for 
light 
horses. 

No.  2  for 
heavy 
horses. 
Mounted 
or  un¬ 
mounted, 
run  any  machine  from  a 
to  a  Threshing  Machine. 
POWER  SENT  FREE. 

St.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Albans, Vt. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


Swing 

Stan¬ 

chions, 

Newton 

Ties, 

Dairy 

Supplies. 


We  make 
Watering 
Basins  for 
Horses  and 
Cattle,  with 

styles  adapted  to  every 

kind  of  fastening,  at  t  **  Write  for 
prices  from  76c.  to  $1.50.  **  Catalogue. 

C  K.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y 


ISISWiF 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 
WSUQUID  EXTRACT^  SMOKE 

.Circu  lar.E.KRAUSER&BRO.MIUON.PA. 
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are  allowed  to  bed  in  it.  They  should 
have  good,  dry  shelter  for  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters.  My  sows  that  have  been  kept  in 
lots  under  the  conditions  named,  have 
done  well  at  farrowing  time,  and  I  learn 
of  others  that  follow  the  same  general 
plan,  that  are  successful  with  their  sows. 
As  a  rule,  hogs  that  follow  cattle  are 
being  fitted  for  market,  consequently 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  evidence  re¬ 
garding  effects  on  brood  sows. 

In  my  practice,  previous  to  this  win¬ 
ter,  I  have  taken  the  rings  out  of  the 
sows’  noses,  so  that  they  could  root  in  the 
corn  stalks  and  other  refuse  for  grain 
and  other  morsels  that  they  relished. 
This  winter,  I  found  that  the  rings  did 
not  materially  prevent  this  work  of 
gleaning  waste  grain,  and  working  the 
stalks  and  other  material  into  fine  ma¬ 
nure.  With  the  rings  out,  I  could  not 
give  them  the  range  of  the  permanent 
pasture  ;  with  them  in,  I  can,  which  I 
am  sure  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  sows, 
and  the  coming  litters  will  be  the  better 
for  it.  If  J.  W.  Q.  can  give  his  sows  the 
same  liberty,  he  will  get  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  and  no  harm  to  the  sows  from 
their  working  over  the  manure  in  the 
cattle  yard. 

Skim-milk  for  Calves  and  Hogs 

M.  V.,  Marshfield,  Oreg.— What  is  the  value  of 
skim-milk  —  first,  for  milch  cows,  second,  for 
hogs?  As  it  is  possible  that  the  stomach  of  the 
hog  is  more  likely  to  digest  animal  food,  the  hog 
will,  probably,  make  more  money  out  of  the  skim- 
milk.  Have  there  been  any  experiments  in  this 
line?  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  worth  of 
sweet  and  sour  skim-milk  for  these  purposes  ? 
Which  would  be  the  best  way  to  feed  it  to  the 
cows  or  hogs  ?  One  hundred  pounds  of  full  milk 
is  selling  here  for  about  60  cents,  dressed  pork 
$4,  bran  80  cents,  barley  $1,  wheat  $1.50.  Which  is 
worth  more  for  feeding  calves,  bran  at  $15  a  ton, 
or  linseed  meal  (new  process),  for  $29  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

The  general  results  of  experiments 
made  in  feeding  milk  to  all  kinds 
of  animals  have  been  that  the  gain  in 
live  weight  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  dry  matter  in  the  milk  ; 
the  milk  being  almost  wholly  digestible. 
As  gain  in  weight  may  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  product,  it  should  follow 
that  the  feeding  of  skim-milk  to  cows 
would  be  as  profitable  as  the  feeding  of 
it  to  pigs.  The  practice  of  many  dairy¬ 
men  in  feeding  the  sweet  skim-milk  to 
the  cows  has  been  invariably  thought 
profitable,  and  many  have  made  a  settled 
business  of  disposing  of  the  milk  in  this 
way.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  more 
profit,  however,  in  feeding  the  milk  to 
pigs  than  to  cows ;  the  same  will  apply 
to  calves,  which  have  returned  from  60 
cents  to  $1  per  100  pounds  for  the  skim- 
milk,  while  pigs  fed  on  skim-milk  with 
clover  pasture  have  cost  not  more  than 
1%  to  2  cents  per  pound  for  the  gain  in 
weight.  Doubtless  the  pig  will  make 
more  out  of  the  skim-milk  than  cows 
will,  on  the  rule  that  the  younger  the 
animal  the  more  profit  there  is  in  feed¬ 
ing  it,  and  pigs  are  rarely  fed  over  the 
second,  or  indeed,  the  first  year,  when 
they  are  far  more  profitable  than  those 
fed  over  a  winter.  Besides,  we  must 
think  of  the  great  disadvantage  of  feed¬ 
ing  any  sour  food  to  a  cow,  lest  the  milk 
may  be  injuriously  affected  by  this 
food,  on  account  of  the  known  certain 
ill  effect  on  milk  of  any  tainted  food  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  and  the  sour¬ 
ness  is  a  taint.  Bran  and  linseed  meal 
are  both  excellent  for  feeding  calves  for 
the  dairy,  or  indeed,  for  making  veal,  if 
not  fed  before  they  are  able  to  digest 
them,  which  is  during  the  interval  be¬ 
fore  the  teeth  are  developed,  at  which 
time  the  digestive  process  becomes  per¬ 
fected.  Very  good  veals  may  be  fed  on 
skim-milk — always  sweet — with  a  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  ration  of  such  meals  as 
these.  The  feeding  may  be  begun  at 
the  age  of  one  month,  a  small  handful 
being  given  to  begin  with,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  to  four  ounces  a  day.  The 
milk  to  start  with  should  be  given 
warmed  to  80  degrees  ;  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  the  milk  may  be  gradually 


cooled  down  to  the  ordinary  air  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  spring  season,  but  should 
always  be  warmed  for  winter  feeding. 

Keeping  Cows  Without  Hay. 

A.  R.  W.,  Greene,  N.  T.—I  have  understood  that 
there  are  farmers  who  have  wintered  cows  by 
feeding’  three  quarts  of  corn  meal  daily  and  no 
hay.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  feed¬ 
ers  about  feeding  nothing  but  grain  to  stock 
without  intending  to  fatten  them.  A  neighbor 
told  me  that  it  would  take  more  meal  to  keep 
them  with  hay  (in  small  quantity)  than  without. 

Ans. — Just  20  years  ago, Mr.  L.  W. Miller 
of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fed  his  cows 
during  the  winters  on  the  small  ration 
of  three  quarts  of  corn  meal  per  day,  and 
thought  it  a  great  economy.  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  seriously  commented  upon  at 
the  time  by  me,  as  being  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  support  of  any  animal  of 
600  or  800  pounds  weight.  Mr.  Miller 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  made  some  very  erroneous 
statements  as  regards  the  function  of 
nutrition  of  animals,  and  which,  in  this 
day  of  truly  scientific  feeding,  could 
scarcely  find  any  support  whatever.  One 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal 
alimentation  is  that  an  animal  should 
have,  at  least,  1%  pound  of  dry  sub¬ 
stance — of  which  one-half  is  digestible — 
per  day,  for  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight,  and  this  food  should  have  .7 
pound  of  protein,  .8  of  carbohydrates, 
and  .15  of  fat  in  it  per  pound.  Fora 
cow  of  800  pounds  then,  the  food  should 
have  .56  pound  of  protein,  6.4  pounds  of 
carbohydrates,  and  .12  pound  of  fat. 
These  nutrients  would  be  contained  in 
about  10  pounds  of  common  hay  and  six 
pounds  of  oat  straw,  or  in  10  pounds  of 
corn  meal.  Six  pounds  of  corn  meal  will 
contain  .44  pound  of  protein,  4.1  pounds 
of  carbohydrates,  and  .14  pound  of  fat. 
Thus  on  our  present  basis  of  feeding,  for 
mere  support  of  life  only,  the  six  pounds 
of  meal  will  be  clearly  no  more  than  a 
starvation  ration,  and  quite  consistent 
with  Mr.  Miller’s  statement  that  his 
cows  lived  through  the  winter,  and  were 
quite  thin  and  empty,  but  alive  in  the 
spring,  which  is  about  the  truth  of  his 
report.  It  is  the  modern  belief  that  the 
winter  feeding  of  an  animal  should  be 
such  as  to  afford  a  reserve  to  be  called 
upon  in  the  summer  for  the  best  possible 
product  through  that  season,  and  three 
quarts  of  corn  meal  will  be  clearly  in¬ 
sufficient.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Miller’s  fad  should  have  completely  died 
out,  and  have  become  almost  wholly  for¬ 
gotten.  Mr.  Miller’s  cows  wholly  lost 
ability  to  ruminate  while  on  the  meal 
feeding,  which  in  itself  is  a  loss  of 
nutriment,  due  to  imperfect  digestion  of 
food.  _  h.  s. 

Dr.  D.  Jayne  &  Son— Accept  my  very  warm  thanks 
for  your  generous  donation  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expec¬ 
torant.  You  can  have  no  Idea  of  how  much  misery 
I  am  able  to  relieve  by  means  of  it.  (Rev.)  C.  A.  R. 
JANVIER,  Presbyterian  Mission,  Katchgarth,  India, 
August  21, 1894. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — Adv 


Milk  Fever  and 
.  ....  Garget 

Banlslied  from  the  herd  ever  since  I  used 

“Moore’s  General  Cow  Drink.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey. 

CIRCULARS  TV/T  r.r.f'P  ALBANY, 

FREE.  AYAUUIG  D1US,,  N.  Y. 

^ IvJL,  GAIvlvED  UP 

just  when  you  need  him 
most.  Always  the  way  when 
your  horse,  softened  by 
Winters  rest  is  put  to  hard 
Spring  work.  Now  is  the 
time  for  BlCKMORE’S  QALl 
CURE.  Sure  cure  for  Saddle  or 
Collar  (Jails  while  Ihe  horse  Is 
worked.  Guaranteed  to  cure 
tinder  the  harness.  For  any 
.sore  on  man  or  beast.  Sold 
by  dealersor  sample 10c  N. 
BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  709,  QlD  TOWN,  f  ” 


Save  Your 
HOGS. 

The  safest  and  surest 
remedy  for  hog  cholera, 
and  the  only  certain  pre¬ 
ventive  of  swine  epidem 
ics  is 

Chloro=Naptholeum 

A  wonderful  non-poisonous 
germicide,  antiseptic  and  disin¬ 
fectant.  Sample  bottle  and  full 
particulars  free.  Agts.  wanted 

WEST  DISIYFECTISG  CO., 

200  &20S  E.  57th  St.,  -New  York.  dP" 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  eampl,  copy  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 
bookon  Bees  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  men¬ 
tion.  thU  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


Lameness  Cured 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


a  few  applications.  If 
your  horse  is  lame  and 
you  cannot  locate  it,  ap¬ 
ply  the  Elixir,  which  lo¬ 
cates  lameness  by  re¬ 
maining  moist  on  the 
part  affected,  the  rest 
drying  out.  A  few  more 
applications  will  effect  a 
cure.  Never  scars  or 
changes  the  hair. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils, 
t  Callous  of  all  kinds.  Spavins,  Ringbone,  Cockle 
Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Most  highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
Elixir  free  for  three  2-eent  stamps  for  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 
37  R  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


SHOO-FLY 


SCOTT’S  AKABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder 
garget,  etc.  Mall,  60o.  Scott’s  H.  P.  Co..  Rochester. N  v 

A  bonanza  for  AGENTS. 
One-third  more  MIL  K. 
Thousands  of  testimonials. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave..  Phila.,Pa 

TtFATH  TO  I  If  F  A  Disinfectant  Insect  Powder. 
J/UiilU  1  v  LluL.jj'or  aji  kindsof  poultry  vermin. 
Book  free.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.I. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal,  etc.  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  2l  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS  ^ 


TRY  THEM  BEFORE  YOU  PAY  JOB  THEM. 
NOTHING  ON  EARTH  WILL 


up 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  Ill.  catlg.  free  If  you  name 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  In  the  world  use 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 
PEAIBIE  STATE  INCB.  GO.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator  I 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  [ 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
Circulars  FREE. 

GEO.  EKTEL  GO..  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IHATCH  Chickens  B.IAVA'gr 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple ,  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  sneoessfnl 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrst-claaa  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  8TAI1L, 
114  tolgg  S.  6th  St,  Quincy, Ill, 


SAUMENIG! 

HATCHERS  are  made  on  best 
lines  and  of  best  material  known 
to  incubator  art.  They  cannot  fail. 
HEATS  WITH  HOT  WATER! 
Hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  Send  2  stamps  for  cata¬ 
log  No.  26.  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 
COMPANY,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


RIB  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

.(Pet  Stock  and  Incubators  if  conducted 
.'according  to  *“— 

f  Guide  to  Big  L 

sent  postpaid  wi 

for  4c  to  help  pay  postage,  etc.  Beet  eggs 
and  stock  cost  no  more  if  purchased  of 
us,  you  can  then  sell  your  product  to 
Lug  and  thousands  others  for  high  fancy  prices. 
"We  own  800  acres  most  elegantly  adapted  to 
-poultry.  CHAUTAUQUA  POULTRY  A 
PET  STOCK  FARM.BOX  14  KENNEDY, N.Y 


POULTRY 


40  StandarSSwS^^Tos^ 

trated  A  fully  described 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  Information  for 
poultrymen  A  Intending 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese  i  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send6cinstamps 

1,  H.  COOS,  Box  43  Huntley,  III. 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

EliliERSIilE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

RF  QUANNnN  '  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
.  r.  Onflllliuri,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.B.B 

AYRSHIRE  and  SWISS  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

QA  HEAD  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Alsochoiee 
CU  White  Plymouth  Hock  Cockerels,  and  Kggs,$l 
for  15  and  $3  for  50.  White  Mammoth  Pekin  Drakes 
and  White  African  Guineas,  $2  to  $3  each. 

B.  LUTliEK  SHIM  Kit.  B.  Sc., 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm.  Bethlehem,  Pa.. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboutllet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 

Have  you  bought  a  Boar? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


Re .  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  C. Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 
bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eggs. 
Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


HAMILTON 


New  Poland-China  Pigs 

just  arriving  In  large,  healthy  litters.  Orders  booked. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  GO  17,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows. 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep'  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


S.  W.  SMITH. 


Berkshires 


low. 


-Seven  extra  fine  young 
boars  ready  for  service,  all 
eligible  for  registry.  Prices 
JAMES  THOMAS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


100  CHESHIRE  PIGS, 

in  pairs  and  trios  mated  for  breeding.  No.  1  stock. 
Low  prices  to  quick  buyers.  Cut  this  ad.  out  for  ref¬ 
erence.  It  will  not  aopear  again. 

W.  E  MANDKVHjLE,  Hrookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 

CnOP  that  will  hatch,  ?2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
LUUO  dottes. Minorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Best 
is  cheapest.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.J. 

Purebred  B..  W.  and  Buff  P.  Bocks;  Buff*  Br.  Leg.; 

L.  &  D.  Brah. ;  Goi.  &  Buff  Wyan. ;  Min. ;  Hamburgs 
Eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2.  H.  MOHR,  Quakeriown,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons 
Eggs,  $1  IP  15;  $3  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


MPrpp  22  varieties  Poultry  —  ] 
1  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13; 


Buff  and  other 
S6  per  100 ;  1 .000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BUOS.,  BoxD  ,  Washington.  N.J. 


i|G  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 


Bl 

OUR  LARCE  CUIDE  for  ’97  just 
out.  Something  entirely  new.  100 
pages.  Printed  in  finest  colored  work. 
Contains  everything  pertaining  to  Poul¬ 
try  in  full.  PRICES  REDUCED  on 
ist  Prize  Winners  and  Egg9.  Postpaid 
,011  receipt  of  15 cents,  if  you  write  now. 
JOHN  BAUS3HEE,  Jr.,  Box  66  Freeport,  Ill. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Hook  of  Valuable 

Recipes  for '97,  finely  printed  i  n  colors, giv- 
I  ing  cuts,  descriptions  and  prices  of  45  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Fancy  Fowls,  with 
important  hints  on  the  care  of  poultry,  and 
hundreds  of  recipes  of  groat  value.  Over 
1000  premiums  won  at  leading  shows. 
Prices  Reduced  One-Fourth.  Finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 

O-  IST.  BO  WEILS, 
Rox  54,  DAKOTA,  ILL.,  L*.  S.  A. 


'  f* 


k  and  eggs  sell  for  cash  andi 
I  if  farmers  would  only  learn  I 
.how  to  produce  them  they! 
| would  beat  anything  on  the| 
"  f  urm.  THE  POULTRY1 


_  — >x  s  PARK* , 

ESBURG,  PA.  only  60  cents  perl 
year,  will  show  you  how  the  I 
hens  may  beat  the  cows.  Send  I 
for  JTIR/IEIE!  sample  copy." 


STOP  THOSE  HOGS  FROn  ROOTING! 

if  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine 
Hog  Ringer  and  Kings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores.orwe 
will  send  by  mail,  one  Double  Ringer  and  lOO  Rings  on  receipt 
of  75c.  Address  IIEESON  BROS.  *■;  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers.  Tecumseh.  Mich. 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  handy,  safe,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 


eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous  ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  s°c  LAWFORD  BROS..  Baltimore.  Md 


TICKS 


Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey  P 

nnuiimnr  III  A  OKJIII  Ml  A  V  and  grow  up  a,  registered  herd  at  a,  small  expense. 

bumWlL  Nut  IN  A  ^mALL  WAI  The  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  All  bred  from 

UUIIIITIL.I1UI.  111  n  UlTinUL.  Ilftl  select  and  tested  dams.  For  richness  as  well  as 

color,  I  have  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  in  America.  A  few  grand  young  cows,  five  and 
six  years  old,  coming  in,  at  prices  from  $75  to  $90  each.  A  few  extra  heifer  calves,  four  weeks  to  six 
months  old,  price  $25  to  $40  each.  Write  your  wants  to 

ORATOK  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Countv,  N.  Y. 
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BUT  DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits,  la  ase  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
A  W.  INQERSOLL.  »46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
yon  yi  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  yon  may  select.  The 
bestimported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  26c.  IP  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEA8  on  re- 
of  this  ad.  and  12. 
^■■■■■■■IVThls  Is  a  special  offer. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

U  and  33  Veser  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


PAINT 


HOME  MADE 

HOW  TO  MAKE  IT 

for  5  cents  a  gallon 

white  or  colors.  Lasts  for  years,  outsido  or  inside,  on 
boards,  plaster,  brick  or  stone.  Formula  costs  $1.00. 

Particular!  Free.  C.  H.  RIETH,  Carbondale,  III. 

ARE  YOU. 


COTTAGE  COLORS. 

Save  25  per  cent  on  cost  of  Painting  and  get  a  better 
and  more  economical  result.  For  all  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  Painting  they  are  unparalleled  for  beauty  and 
durability.  Send  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to 
THE  TAYLOR  PAINT  AND  OIL  CO.,  38  Burling 
Slip.  New  York.  It.  will  pay  you. 


Buy  our  “ECLIPSE”  ROOFING  PAINT  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 


Absolutely 
CURTIS  " 

57  Sigler  Street.  Niles,  O. 


Write 


y  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 


SELF-LOCKING 

HAND  POTATO  PLANTERS 

Plant  three  Acres  Per  Day. 

ou* 
snen 

HANDLE 

PLANTS* 

■five 

'PtNGRtt' 

St  IT-  LOCK\N6 
tt/AND 

POTATO  PLANT  £ 


5CLr-VJXWN& 
HAND  POTATO  PLANTER 


Work  better  and  three  times  faster  than  the  hoe. 
“EUREKA,”  91.25;  “  PINGREE,”  91.00. 

GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO.,  Greenville,  Mich. 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 


Moat  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


Patented  Feb.  85,  1896. 

The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
inclination  of  the  Teetli.  Can  be  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


WANTED ! 

One  live  farmer  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR. 


>•2 

First  buyer  secures  the  agency. 

AST  Write  quick. 

Teeth  guaranteed. 

D,  Y.  HALLUCK  &  SDN 

YORK,  Pfl.  P.  O.  BOx,  805. 


A6ENTS 

WANTED, 


ACME 


Illustrated 

pamphlet 

mailed 

free. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Crushes,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  tlie  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 
SENT  ON  TRIAL  if  not  satisfactory.  ^  ^ 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


Sold^ON  TRIAL 

Imperial 
Pulverizer 
Clod  Crusher, 
Roller  and 
Leveler 
Plainly  descri- 
■■  -i.|  b«d  in  circular 

SENT  FREE. 


FARMERS 

you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders,  used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  It’s  fast.  Ties  Itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  In  a  town.  Good  profits. 
Getyour  town  agency  now.  Outfit5c., 
stamps.  TIE  CO.,  Box  73  Unadllla,  N.Y. 


jOING  TO  PAINT  T 

USE  ONLY  THE 

“FERINITE” 

ile  GLC 

)BE  MOWER 

This  is  certainly  the  SIMPLEST  MOWER 
now  on  th  j  market.  Little  by  little  we  have  ob¬ 
literated  those  complications  so  characteristic  of 
mowers  in  general  until  we  have  produced  the 


it 


GLOBE 
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which  combines  the  highest  obtaina¬ 
ble  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

THE  DRIVING  GEAR  issim- 
ple,  powerful  and  durable.  The  high 
wheels  produce  powerful  traction  and 
light  draft.  Equipped  with  our 
FAMOUS  UNDER  HITCH,  which  ap¬ 
plies  the  draft  to  the 
very  centre  of 
resistance. 


_  _  long  plt.ua,. .  a.,  .a.  ...c.o 

know  the  power  and  advantage  of  a  long  lever.  Easy 
foot  lift  carries  the  cutter  bar  over  all  obstacles 
—just  the  thing  for  rough  land.  The  grass  end  of 
cutter  bar  Is  equipped  with  either  wheel  orsole— 

will  cut  any  height  of  stubble  desired.  Tho 

knife  end  of  the  pitman  has  an  oil  reservoir 
which  Is  self-feeding  — no  need  of  oiling  every 
“round,”  and  no  danger  of  heating. 

More  about  the 

Simple  GLOBE 
Mower,  and  our 
Bonnie  Binder, 
Continental 


I 


i.;  “ 


. Hl"”li 


Mower,  Conti¬ 
nental  Reap¬ 
ers,  Globe  Hay 
Rakes,  Disk 
Pu  I  ve  rizers, 
etc.,  In  our  FREE  Catalogues. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


BUCKEYE 


ADJUSTABLE  ARCH 

CULTIVATOR. 

Equipped  with  six  small  shovels 
instead  of  four  large  ones. 


The  Ideal 
MACHINE 

for  the  level  cul¬ 
tivation  so  lieces 
sary  to  success 


That 

Adjustable 

Arch 

makes  this 
a  perfect  tool 
for  cultivating 
all  crops 
grown  in  nar¬ 
row  rows.  It  is  so  easily  adjusted  to  any  width. 

More  about  this  and  many  other  things  of  value  to  the  farmer  in  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it, 

9  Canal  ST..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
Branch  house.  Philadelphia,  pa. 


in  Growing 
Corn,  Sorghum, 
Potatoes  and  Beans 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


The  pine  knot — the  tallow 
•  candle — the  oil  lamp  — gas — 
these  are  stages  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  illumination,  which 
today  finds  its  highest  expo¬ 
nent  in  the  electric  light. 

Similar  and  no  less  striking  has  been  the  evolution  of  grain  and 
grass  cutting  machir  In  1831  the  scythe  and  the  cradle  were  superseded  by 
the  McCormick  R  v5  -f.  The  intervening  years  have  seen  many  improvements, 
until  now  we  ha’ model  Harvester  and  Binder,  the  McCormick  Right 
Hand  Open  El'-^  jr,  and  that  veritable  electric  light  of  mowerdom,  the 


New  4.  It  is  not  only  the  handsomest  mower  ever  built,  but  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  best— and  if  your  experience  has  taught  you  anything, 
it  is  that  there’s  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


Has  no  castings  to  break.  Has  no  wood 
to  rot.  Harrows  deep  or  shallow.  An 
unequalled  weed  destroyer.  Smooths 
the  top  and  breaks  the  crust.  Strongest 
and  simplest  ever  known.  Pays  for  it 
self  the  first  season.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Write  for  proof  of  these  claims. 

RODERICK  LEAN  IVTF’C  CO., 

04  Park  Street,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


THE  ONLY  PATENTED  RIDING  WHEEL. 

SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 

A  wonderful 

improvement. 

The  wheels  carry  the 
frame  high  above  the  ground,  making  it  the  lightest 
draft  Harrow  in  the  world.  Rachet  tooth  holder;  into 
18ins.  can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  Over  H.000  sold  in  M06. 
A  golden  opportunity  for  dealers.  Write  for  prices. 

Steel  Frame  CORN  PLANT® 

with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Forsimplicity, neat¬ 
ness,  strength  and 
'durability  cannot 
be  equalled.  We 
[also  manufacture 
'Circular  Saw  Mills. 
Cultivators,  Grain  Drills,  Threshers,  Engines,  and  all 
kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reli¬ 
able  dealers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  upon 
having  our  goods.  Agents  wantod.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  YORK,  PA 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  jo,  12,  14 
(  and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3*4,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  8c  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  &£ 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  toe  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITBOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


CHEAP  FARMS 


in  the  great  Fruit  and 
Truck  Belt  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Mars  land  Penin¬ 
sula.  $5  to  $25  per  acre  for  a  first-class  home. 

Write  H.  MARTIN  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


-Containing  over  100 
acres,  divided  into  till¬ 
able  pasture  and  wood, 
Well-watered;  living  stream  of  spring  water  of  the 
best.  Has  produced  to  keep  35  head  of  horses  and 
cows  for  milk  the  past  10  years;  all  manure  used  on 
the  place.  A  ready  sale  has  t  een  found  for  milk  at 
the  door.  Located  in  Wayue  township.  Passaic  Co., 
N.  J  ,20  miles  from  New  Vork,  via  raii.2J4  miles  from 
Mountain  View,  on  Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  R.  R  ;  also 
Greenwood  Lake  R.  R  ,  and  three  miles  from  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J..  a  city  of  about  100.000  inhabitants,  and 
growing;  a  large  manufacturing  business.  Locomotive 
and  machine  shops,  and  very  many  silk  mills.  Erie 
&  N.  Y..  Susquehanna  and  Western  pass  through  the 
city  to  New  York.  Macadam  roads  On  the  place  a 
large  and  commodious  two-story  house  with  ample 
cellar  room,  water  in  the  house  and  at  barn;  barn, 
40x70  feet,  hay  bhed,  wagon  sheds,  henhouse  and 
granary  24x30.  Convenient  to  school,  church,  mill  and 
market.  Tillable  laEd  loam  soil,  clear  of  stone. 
Ample  and  convenient  spriDgs  for  cooling  and  keep¬ 
ing  milk.  Apple  and  pear  orchard  and  grapes  nicely 
in  bearing  order.  For  a  gentleman's  home,  ora  farmer 
not  easy  to  be  excelled.  Terms  easy.  Inquire  of 
X.  W.  BLA1N ;  or  MOSES  DRURY,  104  Washington 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


THE  IMPROVED  CHESTNUTS. 


GROWING,  GRAFTING  AND  SELLING. 

Some  Experience  in  Delaware. 

Nine  years  ago,  when  I  planted  my  first  bushel  of 
chestnuts  (American),  some  of  which  bore  the  past 
season,  some  people  as  good  as  called  me  crazy,  in¬ 
timating  that  they  would  never  do  me  any  good.  I 
said,  “  Even  though  I  do  not  get  any  nuts  from  the 
trees,  no  doubt  I  shall  enjoy  seeing  them  grow,  and 
some  one  else  will  enjoy  the  fruit”.  It  is  not  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  put  off  and  to  talk  about  such  matters 
long  enough  for  the  trees  to  come  into  bearing,  just 
because  one  is  afraid  they  will  never  do  him  any  good. 
Don’t  hesitate,  but  plant  at  once,  and  no  doubt  you 
will  be  rewarded  almost  before  you  think  it  possible  ; 
for  the  years  pass  so 
rapidly.  But  since  that 
time,  I  have  continued 
to  plant  not  only  young 
trees  and  select  nuts  of 
different  species  to 
grow,  but  have,  also, 
planted  for  stocks,  and 
used  those  of  my  first 
planting  on  which  to 
graft  scions  of  the 
most  improved  varieties 
known. 

At  present,  I  have  as 
many  as  15  different 
varieties,  eight  of  which 
have  already  borne. 

Besides,  I  am  looking 
with  much  interest  to 
see  what  will  come  from 
other  seedlings,  as  I 
have  several  acres  of 
such.  To  me,  there  is  a 
peculiar  fascination  in 
the  propagation  of  the 
nut-bearing  trees,  not 
only  chestnuts  but  all 
other  species  that  are  at 
all  likely  to  succeed  in 
this  latitude. 

Of  a  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  European 
chestnut  (Castanea 
vesca)  that  1  now  have 
in  bearing,  the  Paragon 
has  given  greater  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  other 
of  that  species,  being  a 
healthy,  robust  grower, 
very  prolific,  usually 
producing  from  three  to 
Beven  nuts  to  the  burr. 

The  Ridgely  is  all  right 
when  planted  in  close 
proximity  to  other 
varieties  so  as  to  become  pollenized.  The  burrs  are 
frequently  without  mature  nuts  when  not  thus 
planted.  Among  other  trees  of  the  same  type  in  my 
collection,  are  a  number  of  the  best  French  varieties 
from  Mr.  Gillet  of  California.  They  have  not  yet 
come  into  bearing.  There  is  a  seedling  of  the  Spanish 
variety  which  has  now  been  bearing  for  several  years, 
nuts  of  good  size.  The  tree  is  very  prolific.  The  nuts 
are  of  very  poor  quality,  not  much  better  than  white 
oak  acorns  for  eating  purposes. 

The  Japan  chestnut  (Castanea  Japonica)  is  now 
creating  considerable  interest  in  the  chestnut  line,  as 
the  trees  begin  bearing  quite  frequently  when  but 
three  or  four  years  old.  There  is  a  great  variation  as 
to  time  of  ripening,  also  in  size  and  quality  of  nuts, 
and  occasionally  there  are  trees  that  do  not  seem  in¬ 


clined  to  bear  until  they  attain  considerable  age.  In 
my  collection,  I  have  one  we  call  Extra  Early,  very 
prolific,  bearing  from  three  to  five  nuts  of  good  size 
and  quality  to  the  burr,  the  burrs  opening  by  Septem¬ 
ber  5  without  frost.  This  tree,  the  past  season, 
bore  three  peach  basketfuls  (%-bushel  each)  of  nuts 
in  their  burrs.  Another  seedling  was  named  Fel¬ 
ton  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  Assistant  Pomologist,  who 
says  of  it :  “A  large  and  very  sweet  nut,  possessing 
those  edible  qualities  which  are  lacking  in  most  other 
chestnuts  of  the  Japan  type.”  The  tree  makes  a 
strong,  healthy  growth.  Another  seedling  of  this 
type,  though  somewhat  later  in  ripening  than  either 
of  the  preceding  varieties,  bears  enormous  nuts  of 
good  quality,  specimens  frequently  measuring  6)£ 
inches  in  circumference.  This  nut,  Prof.  Heiges, 


Chief  of  Pomology,  has  named  Killen,  see  Fig.  107. 
He  says  of  it :  “A  remarkably  large  and  handsome 
chestnut ;  in  size  as  large  as  the  largest  Japan  Mam¬ 
moth,  and  in  quality  superior  to  most  of  this  type.” 
This,  according  to  my  judgment,  is  a  better  chestnut 
than  Felton,  though  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  agree  with 
me.  This  is  a  much  lighter  colored  nut  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  varieties. 

The  American  chestnut  (C.  vesca  Americana),  com¬ 
monly  called  the  American  Sweet,  also  affords  an  in¬ 
teresting  field  for  investigation.  The  nuts  as  a  rule, 
are  much  smaller,  but  sweeter  than  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  species.  The  trees  get  much  older  before  coming 
into  profitable  bearing ;  usually  they  do  not  bear 
from  the  nut  before  they  are  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
and  frequently  much  older.  By  selecting  the  largest 


and  best  of  this  type,  and  top-grafting,  rapid  strides 
may  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  this  species,  for 
when  scions  are  taken  from  bearing  trees,  they  will 
sometimes  bear  the  following  year.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  growing  wild,  trees  of  this  type  bearing  very 
fine  nuts,  both  in  reference  to  size  and  quality.  By 
using  scions  from  such  to  top-graft  on  native  seedlings, 
we  can  soon  have  them  bearing  j  ust  where  we  desire 
them,  near  our  homes. 

Nuts,  when  used  for  planting  either  for  stocks  on 
which  to  graft  selected  varieties,  or  when  selected 
specimens  are  planted  to  try  to  get  an  improvement 
over  the  stock,  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dried  out  before  being  planted  where  desired  to  grow, 
or  stratified  in  sand  to  be  planted  the  following 
spring  ;  though  nuts  comparatively  dry  can  be  germi¬ 
nated  if  brought  to  their 
normal  condition  at  a 
very  low  temperature. 

I  have  had  better  suc¬ 
cess  by  planting  the 
nuts  directly  in  the 
nursery  rows,  or  where 
desired  to  grow,  soon 
after  they  were  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  trees, 
than  by  stratifying 
them  in  sand  ;  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  nuts  seem  to 
sprout  much  sooner 
than  expected  in  the 
spring,  and  in  handling, 
a  great  many  are  lost 
by  breaking  off  the 
sprouts.  Besides,  my 
experience  has  been 
that  mice  have  been 
more  likely  to  find  those 
stratified  than  those 
planted  direct,  for  it 
seems  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  stop  mice  out. 

In  grafting  the  chest¬ 
nut,  no  particular  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  used, 
more  depending  on  the 
comparative  sizes  of 
stock  and  scion  than 
anything  else.  Cleft, 
crown,  and  whip  have 
been  mostly  used  when 
working  small  seed¬ 
lings.  The  splice  tongue 
graft  has  given  good 
satisfaction  when  stock 
and  scion  were  of  the 
same  size.  The  cleft 
graft  when  the  stock 
was  much  larger  than 
the  scion,  or  in  fact, 
any  method  used  in 
grafting  the  apple  or  pear,  will  do.  One  of  the 
principal  points  to  keep  in  view  is  to  see  that  the 
scions  to  be  used  are  kept  dormant,  if  you  expect  to 
be  successful.  When  scions  are  inserted  into  strong 
stocks,  it  is  often  necessary  either  to  top  the  graft 
after  it  begins  to  grow,  to  check  its  growth,  or  to 
brace  it  by  means  of  small  poles  to  prevent  them  from 
blowing  off  at  the  union  before  they  become  thor¬ 
oughly  united. 

I  have  budded  the  chestnut  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  used  in  budding  the  peach,  but  without  much 
success,  though  it  was  not  an  entire  failure.  I  have 
had  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  Japan  type  grow 
when  worked  on  the  American  stock,  as  when  worked 
on  the  Japan  seedlings. 

A  farm  with  a  good  variety  of  nut-bearing  trees, 


ONE  BURR  OF  PARAGON  CHESTNUT  GROWN  IN  DELAWARE.  Natural  Size.  Fig.  106. 
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producing1  chestnuts  in  variety,  Persian  walnuts, 
filberts,  butternuts,  black  walnuts,  pecans,  shellbarks 
and  chinquapins,  is  a  much  more  attractive  place  to 
live  than  one  where  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
found.  Then  add  to  these  as  great  a  variety  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  as  the  latitude  will  permit ;  and  you 
are  making  the  farm  one  of  the  grandest  places  on 
earth.  But  don’t  forget  the  beautiful  flowers,  to 
beautify  the  ground.  Make  the  homes  attractive, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house,  by  having  every  con  - 
venience  possible  ;  the  allurements  of  the  cities  will 
then  have  lost  their  charms  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

Delaware.  j.  w.  killen. 

A  Talk  About  Foreign  Nuts. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  received  many  inquiries  about 
the  importation  of  chestnuts  and  other  nuts.  The 
impression  seems  to  be  general  that  the  nuts  can 
just  as  well  be  produced  in  this  country.  With  a  view 
of  getting  at  the  facts  in  connection  with  this  busi¬ 
ness,  I  interviewed  Mr.  A.  Zucca,  of  this  city,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  importer  of  fruits  and  nuts,  and  who,  I  am 
told,  is  one  of  the  best-posted  men  on  the  subject  of 
nuts  to  be  found  in  New  York.  I  asked  him  first, 
“  Mr.  Zucca,  how  many  chestnuts  are  imported  annu¬ 
ally,  and  from  where  ?  ” 

“About  10,000  packages  of  chestnuts  are  imported 
annually,  most  of  which  are  from  Piedmont,  north 
Italy,  quite  a  quantity  from  Naples,  and  a  few  from 
France.” 

“  How  are  these  nuts  produced,  that  is,  do  they 
grow  wild,  or  are  they  culti¬ 
vated  ?  If  the  latter,  are 
there  different  named  varie¬ 
ties  ?  ” 

“The  chestnuts  that  come 
from  Europe  are  all  culti¬ 
vated  ;  probably  there  are 
some  that  grow  wild,  but  all 
the  trees  have  been  grafted, 
and  there  are  several  varieties, 
properly  called  chestnuts,  and 
properly  called  m  a  r  o  n  i , 
piccoto  chestnuts,  and  piccoto 
maroni.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  chestnuts  and  piccoto 
chestnuts,  and  between 
maroni  and  piccoto  maroni, 
is  that  the  first-named  are 
gathered  from  the  ground 
as  they  fall  from  the  trees, 
while  the  last-named  (piccoto) 
are  taken  from  the  trees, 
cured  and  shipped  here,  there¬ 
fore  keep  the  longer.  It  makes 
a  vast  difference  whether 
chestnuts  are  picked  in  dry 
weather,  and  cured,  or  in 
rainy  weather ;  if  picked  in 
dry  weather,  they  keep,  other¬ 
wise  do  not.  The  difference 
between  chestnuts  and  maroni 
is  that  chestnuts  are  divided, 
and  if  peeled  and  boiled,  are 
in  two  parts,  but  the  maroni 
is  all  one  piece,  can  be  peeled, 
boiled  and  sugared,  in  the  one 
piece,  as  Marone  GlacA” 

“  About  what  is  their  value 
laid  down  in  this  country  ?  ” 

“Prices  range  from  4  to  10  cents  per  pound,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  arrival,  condition  and  demand.” 

“Do  they  deteriorate  in  quality  by  being  brought 
across  the  ocean  ?  ” 

“  The  best  piccoto  chestnuts  can  be  shipped  with- 
out  any  fear  of  spoiling,  the  others  can  not.  The 
others  deteriorate  according  to  the  time  picked,  how 
shipped  and  how  stowed  in  the  steamer.” 

“  How  do  selling  prices  here  compare  with  those  of 
our  native  nuts  ?  ” 

“The  selling  price  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
native  nuts  ;  merchants  and  dealers  take  the  imported 
article,  as  an  entirely  new  and  different  quality  of 
nut.  Prices  are  ruled  simply  by  the  quantity  arriv¬ 
ing  of  that  particular  kind.” 

“  Which  do  the  consumers  of  nuts  prefer  ?  ” 

“  Most  of  the  American  consumers  prefer  the  do¬ 
mestic,  as  they  think  that  they  are,  and  really  they 
are,  more  tasty ;  but  in  later  years,  the  people  are 
becoming  more  educated,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  imported  chestnuts  are  not  wild,  and  not 
horse  chestnuts.” 

“  How  are  the  nuts  best  kept,  if  held  for  any  length 
of  time  ?  ” 

“  The  piccoto  chestnuts  will  keep  most  anywhere, 
but  a  cellar  kept  at  about  40  to  50  degrees  is,  of 
course,  the  best,[for  them.  The  other  chestnuts,  if 
not  in  a  good  ventilated  place,  will  rot.” 

“  Are  the  imported  nuts  troubled  by  worms  like  our 
native  nuts  ?  ” 


“The  cured  or  piccoto  chestnuts  are  not  troubled 
with  worms,  the  others  are.” 

“  Does  the  appearance  or  size  of  the  nuts  affect 
their  sale  ?  Is  any  particular  shape  preferred  ?  ” 

“  Of  maroni,  people  prefer  the  large,  and  the  larg¬ 
est  bring  the  biggest  price  ;  but  of  chestnuts,  the 
smaller  and  sounder  nuts  have  the  preference.” 

“  At  what  time  of  year  are  the  best  sales  of  nuts  ?” 
“  They  sell  the  best  from  November  1  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1.” 

“  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  nuts  cannot  just  as 
well  be  produced  in  this  country  as  to  be  imported?” 

“  I  believe  that  the  imported  chestnuts  can  be 
planted  in  this  country,  but  it  would  take  a  number 
of  years  to  get  any  returns.”  [We  have  seen  Paragon 
chestnut  trees  that  were  bearing  at  three  years  of  age, 
and  bore  good  crops  at  five  and  six  years. — Eds  ] 

“  What  about  the  pecans  grown  in  the  South  and 
those  imported?  Which  have  the  thinnest  shells  and 
are  of  the  best  quality  ?  ” 

“This  country  is  the  best  for  pecans — Europe  has 
scarcely  any.  Mexico  has  some,  but  the  quality  is 
not  so  good  as  those  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.” 

“  Are  any  methods  of  coloring,  bleaching  or  polish¬ 
ing  nuts  adopted  by  dealers  to  improve  their  appear¬ 
ance  ?  Do  these  processes  injure  the  quality  ?  ” 

“  The  bleaching,  coloring  and  polishing  of  nuts, 
generally  gives  them  a  better  appearance,  but  some¬ 
times  destroys  the  oil  and  their  taste,  consequently 
there  are  some  people  who  prefer  having  them  in 
their  original  state,  instead  of  polished.”  f.  h.  v. 


How  To  Graft  the  Chestnut. 

H.  J.  E  ,  Hampden.,  0.— After  reading-  the  article  on  page  20  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  9,  I  am  tempted  to  tell  my  experience  in 
chestnut  grafting,  and  a9k  for  more  light  on  the  subject.  On 
April  20,  1895,  I  had  grafted  about  50  three-bud  scions  on  a  very 
thriftv  tree  on  which  the  buds  had  not  begun  to  swell.  To  my 
surprise,  only  seven  started,  and  grew  about  two  months,  when 
all  but  two  died,  one  of  which  threw  out  24  blossoms,  but  no  nuts 
formed.  Not  being  willing  to  acknowledge  defeat,  I  sent  to  the 
same  m»-n,  Mr.  Jos.  L.  Lovett  of  Bucks  County,  Penn.,  and  got 
about  60  more  scions  of  the  same  variety  (Paragon),  and  he  sent 
me  the  very  best  of  scions  and  also  more  than  I  ordered.  These  I 
had  set  in  the  same  tree,  but  only  about  a  dozen  of  them  started, 
and  by  August  1,  only  three  remained  alive.  These  last  scions 
were  set  when  the  buds  were  beginning  to  open  and  the  bark 
peeled  some.  I  should  have  done  this  last  work  earlier,  but  my 
scions  were  late  in  getting  here.  Now  I  want  to  cut  all  the  scions 
I  can  from  my  five  remaining  scions  this  spring,  and  try  to  fill 
out  the  same  tree.  How  shall  I  do  it  ?  I  had  the  grafting  done 
by  two  different  practical  and  successful  grafters  on  the  apple 
and  pear.  The  two  scions  of  the  first  year,  1895,  bore  four  large 
burrs  with  three  large  nuts  in  each  one,  of  very  fine  flavor.  I 
have  the  chestnut  fever  quite  bad,  especially  since  I  harvested 
those  large  nuts,  and  fearing  that  it  might  prove  fatal,  I  have 
come  to  the  great  physician,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  treatment. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  experience  of  H.  J.  E.  is  like  that  of  many 
others,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  chestnut  grafting 
and,  in  fact,  the  grafting  of  all  nut  trees,  is  a  difficult 
job.  The  past  week,  I  was  talking  with  some  of  the 
most  experienced  chestnut  grafters  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  find  that  they  have  varied  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure.  Their  work  that  I  examined  proved 
that  there  is  something  to  be  learned  about  it  yet. 


The  usual  desire  of  these  who  wish  to  graft  the  chest¬ 
nut  is,  to  do  so  upon  wild,  native  trees  or  sprouts  from 
stumps  where  timber  has  been  cut  off.  This  has  been 
done  in  several  States  with  quite  good  success  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others,  the  reverse.  The  Paragon,  which 
is  a  choice  variety  of  the  European  species,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  one  used,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  one  ;  it  unites 
with  our  native  stocks  fairly  well.  On  stocks  of  the 
European  species  the  union  seems  more  perfect,  and 
the  late  H.  M.  Engle  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  extensive  chestnut  grafters,  preferred  its 
own  seedlings  to  graft  the  Paragon  upon  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery.  He  had  fair  success  on  wild  stocks,  and  had 
about  40  acres  of  sprout  land  grafted  mostly  to  Par¬ 
agon,  and  was  preparing  to  graft  100  acres  more  this 
spring.  The  Parry  Brothers  of  New  Jersey,  and  W. 
A.  Moon  of  Pennsylvania,  find  that  many  of  the  stocks 
of  the  European  species,  in  the  nursery,  especially 
those  imported  from  France,  seem  to  be  tender  and 
make  less  satisfactory  trees  than  seedlings  of  our 
native  species.  I  saw  many  [of  them  that  were  dead 
or  injured  on  the  south  side.  The  Paragon  and 
Ridgely  seedlings  are  healthy  as  far  as  I  have  seen  or 
heard.  The  Japan  varieties  do  not  do  well  on  Euro¬ 
pean  stocks,  but  on  seedlings  of  their  own,  or,  those 
of  our  American  chestnut,  they  work  very  well.  So 
much  for  the  congeniality  of  stocks  and  scions. 

Experience  and  observation  up  to  this  time  have 
taught  me  the  following  things  regarding  the  graft¬ 
ing  of  all  nut  trees :  Cut  the  scions  in  the  fall,  or,  at 
least,  before  there  is  any  action  of  the  sap  in  the 

spring.  Put  them  in  some 
cool  place  where  they  will  re¬ 
main  moist  and  perfectly  dor¬ 
mant.  The  sawdust  in  the  top 
of  an  icehouse  is  a  good  place, 
or,  in  any  good  refrigerator. 
Buried  lightly  on  the  north 
side  of  some  building  and 
covered  with  a  little  trash,  I 
have  kept  them  in  very  good 
condition.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  hold  the  scions 
back  until  after  growth  has 
started  in  the  spring,  and  the 
trees  or  stocks  are  partly  in 
leaf.  Then,  the  bark  will  peel, 
and  the  sap  is  in  rapid  circula¬ 
tion. 

If  the  stocks  are  small,  if 
possible  graft]  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  If 
very  small,  use  the  tongue 
style  of  grafting  ;  which  gives 
good  opportunity  for  a  per¬ 
fect  union.  If  the  sticks  are 
about  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  when  they  are  to  be 
cut  off,  make  the  cut  a  little 
sloping,  andj  split  the  bark 
with  a  sharp  knife  on  the 
longer  side  foi  an  inch  down¬ 
ward,  as  in  budding.  Trim 
the  scion  with  a  long,  sloping 
cut  on  one  side  only,  as  in 
splice  grafting.  Start  the 
point  of  the  scion  under  the 
bark  at  the  top  of  the  stump 
where  the  slit  is,  and  push  it 
well  down.  Tie  firmly  and  wax 
all  cut  parts.  If  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  bank 
up  with  earth  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  scion.  This 
will  almost  insure  success  ;  as  the  scion  cannot  easily 
dry  out  until  it  has  had  time  to  unite  with  the  stock. 
To  reach  the  same  results,  where  scions  are  set  above 
ground,  moss  or  light  rags  are  sometimes  bound 
about  the  stump  and  graft,  and  kept  wet  by  daily  ap¬ 
plication  of  water.  This  “  slip  ”  method  I  find  much 
better  than  cleft  grafting  for  such  difficult  trees  to 
graft  as  the  nuts  and  persimmons.  The  main  points 
are  to  cut  the  scions  early,  keep  them  dormant  in  a 
cool,  moist  place,  until  after  the  stocks  begin  to  grow, 
and  then  prevent  them  from  dying  from  evaporation 
after  being  set  until  they  have  grown  fast. 

-  FOLLOW  YOUR  KNOWS.” 

Quakers,  though  sedate,  are  not,  therefore,  desti¬ 
tute  of  humor.  One  of  these,  a  life-long  grower  of 
choice  fruit,  once  remarked  to  me  that,  “  There  is  no 
money  in  orcharding  unless  the  orchardist  knows  his 
business,  and  follows  his  knows.”  And  right  here,  at 
this  point,  will  be  found  the  cause  of  innumerable 
failures  in  the  cultivation  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
I  say  “cultivation”,  but  the  failures  are  really  due  to 
lack  -of  cultivation,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
including  not  only  tillage,  but  intelligent  work  and 
care  from  the  very  start.  Take  the  caterpillar  sea¬ 
son  for  instance.  A  single  day’s  neglect,  or  over¬ 
sight,  will  mark  the  difference  between  an  almost 
unharmed  tree  and  complete  defoliation,  causing 
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practically,  the  loss  of  a  season’s  growth,  and  a  shock 
which  is  hardly  overcome,  even  in  two  seasons  fol¬ 
lowing. 

A  like  case  is  the  neglect  of  pruning,  a  single  year 
of  which  is  never  less  than  a  serious  injury  to  any 
fruit  tree.  Without  proper  vigilance,  dozens  of  shoots 
will  spring  out  and  grow,  to  the  injury  of  the  tree, 
not  only  for  that  season,  but  for  a  considerable  time 
after.  “Thumb-nail”  pruning  is  always  the  best, 
because  it  leaves  no  wound  that  will  not  cover  itself 
the  same  season.  Every  observer  can  see  that  this  is 
true  ;  but  many  orchards  show  a  neglect  to  apply  the 
truth.  I  do  not  like  to  quote  instances  from  my  own 
experience.  I  have,  perhaps,  made  as  many  mistakes 
as  any  one,  but  I  have  tried  to  draw  profit  from  them. 
At  the  age  of  G8,  I  am  now  caring  for  young  orchards 
planted  within  the  past  six  years,  and  beginning  to 
come  into  bearing,  being,  perhaps,  10  feet  high  as  an 
average,  and  having  yielded,  the  past  season,  good 
crops  on  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trees.  As 
this  orchard  is  on  a  main  road,  it  has  been  growing 
under  the  eyes  of  many  intelligent  observers,  who 
sometimes  stop  to  “look  me  over”.  I  note  that  their 
principal  observations  refer  to  the  evenness  of  growth 
and  the  already  free  fruitage  of  many  varieties.  The 
latter  is,  unquestionably,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  mainly  of  Russian  origin,  most  of  these  having 
the  habit  of  early  bearing  much  more  pronounced 
than  the  apples  of  western  Europe.  Another  thing 
which  attracts  attention  is  the  growth  and  fruitage 
of  many  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes ;  none 
having  been  planted  more  than  six  years,  which 
is  the  limit  of  my  ownership.  The  same  character¬ 
istics  appear  in  Mr.  Gideon’s  seedling  apples — 
Wealthy,  Gideon,  etc., — which  bear  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Russians,  and  are,  I  think,  mainly  crosses 
between  the  west  European  apple  and  the 
Siberian  crab. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  tree-fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  northern  New  England,  Canada,  and 
the  more  northerly  States  of  the  Middle  West, 
has  been  to  secure  such  valuable  sorts  as  shall 
be  hardy  in  tree  against  low  winter  tempera¬ 
ture,  of  good  size,  form,  quality  and  color, 
productive,  and  sufficiently  long  keepers  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  varieties  of  the  old  stock. 
Thirty  years  of  trial  have  taught  us  that  very 
few  of  the  old  stock,  originally  imported  from 
Europe,  will  endure  our  test  winters  as  to  tree, 
and  at  the  same  time,  be  of  sufficiently  high 
quality  and  productiveness  to  be  profitably 
grown  in  competition  with  the  fruit  of  south¬ 
ern  New  England,  New  York  and  the  Middle 
States  generally.  Rut  the  fact  that  such  have 
been  found — in  comparatively  small  number, 
it  is  true — has  been  a  support  to  constant  effort 
and  careful  investigation.  Time  is  essential 
in  all  such  studies,  time,  patience  and  effort. 

I  had  the  happiness  to  give  to  the  cold  North 
Scott’s  Winter.  I  have  found  its  superior  in 
the  Russian  Baldwin,  samples  of  which  I  sent  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  two  years  since,  and  which  I  again  send  that 
its  keeping  quality  may  be  tested  so  far  south  as 
New  York  City.  If  it  meet  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  approval, 
I  hope  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  reliable  nurs¬ 
ery  firm  for  propagation.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apple  reached  us  in  February  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  sound  and  firm.  To  our  taste,  the 
flavor  is  superior  to  that  of  Baldwin. 


see  it  catalogued.  Any  variety  may  be  grown  in  hills 
successfully,  but  the  labor  of  cutting  off  the  runners, 
which  must  be  done  faithfully,  is  much  greater  with 
some  than  with  others.  Those  who  know  how  and 
will  do  their  best,  will  make  some  money,  and  get  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure  in  raising  choice  fruit ;  but  there 
is  little  encouragement  to  raise  common  berries  that 
must  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  if  sold  at  all.  Careful 
attention  to  all  the  details  will  bring  success  regard¬ 
less  of  the  method.  There  will  be  no  success  with 
hill  culture  under  neglect.  M.  cbawfobd. 

Summit  County,  O. 

Parker  Earles  in  Hills. 

Our  method  is  the  hill  system,  and  narrow,  matted 
rows.  Our  work  is  to  give  each  plant  an  opportunity 
to  do  its  best.  Strawberry  plants  want  food,  water 
and  sunshine  ;  these  may  be  better  obtained  than 
when  plants  are  grown  in  the  thick,  matted  rows  In 
growing  strawberries  in  hills,  we  get  something 
choice,  and  they  yield  much  greater  satisfaction.  In 
1894,  we  set  out  1,200  Parker  Earle  plants,  18  by  18 
inches  apart ;  in  1895,  we  picked  and  sold  from  the 
1,200  plants,  2,600  quarts  of  berries.  The  cost  for 
plants,  picking,  baskets,  labor,  fertilizers,  etc.,  was 
$82.50  ;  net  returns,  $177.50.  For  hill  culture,  use 
Parker  Earle  ;  for  the  narrow  matted  rows,  Glen 
Mary,  Bubach  No.  5,  Greenville,  Gardner,  Marshall 
and  Mary.  t.  C.  keyitt. 

Passaic  County,  N.  J. 

Hill  Culture  Doesn’t  Pay  Here. 

Hill  culture  has  never  paid  in  these  parts  ;  the 
reason  is,  I  think,  because  of  the  soil,  and  that  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  understand  the  exact  details.  I  have  tried 
it  to  a  limited  extent,  with  poor  results.  The  extra 


HILLS  OR  ROWS  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

A  number  of  your  subscribers  would  like  the  views  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  various  growers  relative  to  growing  strawberries  in 
bills,  narrow  rows  (where  the  plants  are  allowed  to  run  just 
enough  to  have  a  row  of  single  plants  about  two  to  four  inches 
apart),  and  the  wide  matted  row.  Experience  is  desired  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  relative  yield,  quality,  ease  of  cultivation,  cost  of 
picking,  etc.,  and  last,  but  not  least,  relative  net  returns,  f.  g.  t. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

Must  Not  Neglect  the  Hills. 

All  things  considered,  I  regard  hill  culture  as  the 
ideal  method.  By  this  plan,  each  plant  has  room  for 
development,  and  will  do  its  best  in  producing  a  large 
crop  of  first-class  berries.  With  plenty  of  air  and 
sunshine,  the  fruit  will  reach  its  highest  perfection 
in  regard  to  color,  flavor  and  firmness.  With  each 
plant  standing  alone,  the  cultivating,  hoeing,  weed¬ 
ing  and  mulching  are  done  in  the  easiest  way,  and 
the  tedious  and  disagreeable  work  of  pulling  out 
weeds  from  among  the  runners  is  avoided.  This  is 
the  method  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  Barnesville 
growers,  whose  berries  have  become  famous  all  over 
the  country. 

A  knowledge  of  varieties  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
success.  If  one  has  the  proper  soil,  the  Parker  Earle 
is  one  of  the  very  best  for  hill  culture,  as  it  develops 
a  large  number  of  crowns  without  sending  out  many 
runners.  The  Jewell  is  another  that  gave  great  sat¬ 
isfaction,  but  it  makes  so  few  runners  that  we  rarely 
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labor  of  keeping  the  runners  off,  and  more  careful 
attention,  are  not  rewarded  with  me  by  better  crops 
and  larger  berries.  The  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
found  that  the  berries  grown  on  matted  rows  were 
larger  than  those  in  hills,  and  the  yield  was  better. 
This  has  been  my  experience.  Plants  grown  in  hills 
do  not  stand  the  winters  so  well  on  our  heavy  soil  ; 
they  heave  out  and  are  killed.  Hill  plants  must  be 
carefully  mulched  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  else  they 
will  smother  the  plants,  and  also,  to  prevent  drying 
out  in  the  fruiting  season.  The  sun  has  all  the 
advantage  around  the  small  hills  ;  it  tends  to  dry  out 
the  soil,  and  getting  at  the  berries  so  readily,  they 
ripen  prematurely  and  all  in  a  heap.  Hills  suffer 
more  from  frosts  killing  the  blossoms,  for  the  same 
reason.  There  is  no  use  trying  growing  strawberries 
in  hills  in  this  cold  section. 

In  regard  to  the  wide  and  narrow  rows,  I  believe  in 
the  row  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  plants  evenly 
distributed  over  the  row,  say  five  inches  apart.  The 
foliage  ought  to  cover  the  surface  over  the  row  so 
that  the  sun  cannot  reach  the  soil  between  the  plants. 
The  path  between  the  rows  ought  to  be  well  mulched. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  matted  row  over  the  hill 
method  is  that  the  individual  plants  cannot  all  be  so 
carefully  hoed.  It  is  some  work  even  with  small  hoes 
to  stir  in  and  around  the  plants.  The  wide  matted 
rows  are  undesirable  because  they  sap  the  moisture 
all  out  of  the  soil  in  order  to  support  the  growth  of 
foliage.  Then,  too,  there  are  many  little  plants  that 
are  too  small  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit.  The  secret  of 
success  in  growing  large  crops  of  fruit  is  in  liberal 
fertilizing  and  restricting  the  growth  by  cutting 
back.  If  we  allow  all  the  runners  to  set  plants,  the 
crop  of  fruit  will  be  small  and  inferior.  We  must 
begin  early  and  keep  cutting  back  continually.  A 
wide  matted  row  will,  possibly,  winter  better  than 
narrow  rows,  especially  if  not  well  mulched  ;  but  this 
is  the  only  advantage. 

In  regard  to  having  a  row  of  plants  an  even  distance 


apart  on  each  side  of  the  row,  the  plan  which  F.  G.  T 
mentions,  I  think  is  a  good  scheme.  Growers  are 
beginning  to  see  that  it  is  far  better  to  confine  their 
operations  to  a  few  acres  each  rather  than  to  spread 
over  several  acres  and  give  the  necessary  poor  care. 
There  are  men  in  this  locality  who  received  nearly 
$1,000  per  acre  from  their  berries  the  past  year.  It 
was  accomplished  only  by  high  culture  and  liberal 
manuring.  They  put  as  much  labor  on  an  acre  as  the 
average  50-aere  farmer  does  on  his  whole  farm.  The 
results  you  can  see  warrant  the  expenditure.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  comparative  cost  of  caring  for  matted 
rows  that  are  wide  or  narrow,  I  cannot  say.  Of 
course  the  narrow  rows  cost  more  hand  labor,  but  I 
am  sure  that  this  is  well  spent  time,  and  is  repaid 
several  times  over  in  the  extra  crops  of  fruit  and  fine 
quality.  l.  j.  farmer. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

From  a  Texas  Standpoint. 

For  general  practice  in  market  planting,  where  land 
is  cheap  and  labor  high,  I  prefer  the  narrow  matted 
rows,  3*^  feet  from  center  to  center,  to  hill  culture, 
because,  in  the  matted-row  system,  3%  feet  by  1% 
foot  (the  proper  distance  to  set),  9,350  plants  can  be 
put  on  an  acre,  while  in  hill  culture,  if  planted  as 
close  as  possible  and  yet  allow  horse  cultivation, 
which  is  three  feet  apart  each  way,  only  4,840  plants 
can  be  set  per  acre.  As  a  consequence,  more  berries 
can  be  raised  in  the  matted  rows,  and  the  picking  can 
be  done  more  economically,  the  berries  will  keep 
cleaner,  the  expense  of  mulching  is  less,  and  if  the 
rows  are  kept  narrow — not  over  10  or  12  inches  wide — 
just  as  fine  berries  can  be  grown.  But  for  small  gar¬ 
den  plots,  especially  where  space  is  limited,  and  cul¬ 
tivation  is  by  hand,  I  would  grow  in  hills  18  inches 
apart  each  way.  This  would  give  19,360  hills  to 
the  acre.  Where  land  is  very  high  in  price, 
and  labor  cheap,  I  would  use  hill  culture  18 
inches  apart  between  hills  each  way,  in  grow¬ 
ing  for  market.  t.  v.  mu^son. 

Grayson  County,  Texas. 

J.  H.  Hale’s  Opinion. 

Whether  to  grow  in  hills,  narrow  matted 
rows,  or  otherwise,  depends  something  upon 
the  variety,  but  with  most  standard  varieties, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  manure  and 
moisture,  rows  set  three  feet  apart  and  runners 
enough  allowed  to  take  root  to  make  a  matted 
bed  15  inches  wide,  but  no  plant  in  this  mat 
nearer  than  six  inches  from  any  other  plant, 
probably  will  give  the  greatest  yield  of  No.  1 
berries.  The  hill  system  will  not  give  quite  so 
many  quarts  as  this,  but  the  size,  color  and 
texture  of  the  fruit  are  likely  to  be  better. 
Some  form  these  matted  beds  by  placing  the 
runners  just  where  they  want  the  plants  to 
root,  and  when  enough  are  secured,  pinch  off 
all  others  ;  while  another  plan  is  to  let  the  bed 
mat  freely  till  about  the  first  of  September,  and  then 
thin  out  the  plants  to  about  six  inches  apart. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 

Prefers  the  Matted  Row. 

The  matted-row  system  is  the  best  for  the  most 
profitable  and  satisfactory  results.  The  rows  should 
be  15  inches  wide.  If  the  plants  are  set  the  proper 
distance  apart  between  the  rows,  this  will  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  cultivation,  and  the  plants  should  be  cul¬ 
tivated  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is  fit  to 
work,  and  every  10  days  afterwards  up  to  the  time  of 
blooming.  Of  course,  this  cultivation  must  be  shallow, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  too  close  to  the 
plants.  When  the  strawberries  are  fruited  in  this 
way,  they  will  produce,  at  least,  double  the  amount 
of  fruit  as  when  grown  in  hills,  no  matter  what  the 
varieties  may  be.  It  is  true  that  some  varieties  like 
Parker  Earle  will  do  better  than  other  varieties  when 
grown  in  hills.  The  expense  of  growing  and  culti¬ 
vating  is  less  with  the  matted-row  system,  for  the 
reason  that  there  will  be  no  labor  in  cutting  the  run¬ 
ners  or  hoeing  between  the  hills  in  the  rows.  The 
cost  of  picking  will  be  the  same  with  both  systems. 
With  good,  rich,  moist  land,  and  thorough  cultivation, 
the  fruit  will  run  a  little  larger  when  grown  in  hills, 
but  the  net  returns  will  be,  at  least,  double,  when 
grown  by  the  matted-row  system.  t.  j.  dwyer. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Hill  System  in  South  Jersey. 

My  experience  of  25  years  leads  me  to  adopt  hill 
culture  when  best  results  are  desired.  This  insures 
larger  yields,  finer  colored  fruit,  which  averages  larger 
in  size,  and  should,  therefore,  bring  better  prices.  I 
have  seen  exceptional  locations  where  the  soil  was  a 
low,  damp  mucky  formation,  where  matted  rows 
seemed  all  that  could  be  desired,  producirg  10,000 
quarts  per  acre  ;  but  on  higher  land  and  sandy  loam, 
I  would  advise  hill  culture.  Very  few  cultivators 
possess  the  moral  courage  to  weed  out  the  plants 
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sufficiently  to  produce  best  results  if  planted  in  rows  ; 
besides,  the  cultivation  is  simplified  by  hill  culture, 
only  the  wheel-hoe  being1  used,  by  which  an  acre  per 
day  can  be  thoroughly  cultivated  by  one  man.  I  have 
picked  10,000  quarts  from  an  acre  in  hills  15  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  an  alley  three  feet  wide  for  pick¬ 
ing  one  way  of  the  patch  every  third  row.  Each 
plant  has  a  good  range  for  root  development,  and 
through  that  it  collects  moisture  and  nutrition  over  a 
wider  space,  insuring  it  better  from  the  effects  of 
drought.  Such  beds  6hould  be  mulched  with  salt  hay 
or  cut  corn  fodder,  as  a  protection  for  clean  fruit,  to 
retain  soil  moisture  and  stop  evaporation.  Certain 
varieties  are  better  adapted  to  hill  culture  than  others, 
and  such  varieties  as  are  most  prolific  in  making 
plants  are  least  adapted  to  hill  culture  ;  those  which 
are  inclined  to  reproduce  crowns  instead  of  runners  are 
the  best.  Parker  Earle  and  Marshall  are  of  this  type, 
Bubach,  also,  with  many  others.  The  Gandy  will 
not  succeed  in  hills,  being  a  shy  bearer  for  me.  An 
excess  of  plants  is  but  as  so  many  weeds  to  use  up  fer¬ 
tility  and  moisture,  robbing  the  others  which  have 
matured  their  fruit  buds,  and  are  trying  to  produce 
fruit  among  these  robbers.  All  plants,  to  produce, 
should  be  matured  by  September  1,  in  order  to  form 
their  fruit  buds  in  the  fall,  tiieo.  f.  d.  baker. 

Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

Practice  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

Some  varieties  of  strawberries  succeed  much  better 
than  others  when  grown  in  hills.  The  Parker  Earle 
is  a  variety  that  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to  hill 
culture  in  some  localities.  Our  own  practice  is  to 
grow  berries  in  the  half-matted  row.  It  is  easier  to 
keep  the  plants  in  the  half-matted  row  than  in  hills  ; 
aside  from  this,  there  would  not  be  much  difference 
in  the  cost  of  cultivation.  But  this  point  is  quite  an 
item  since,  in  the  matted  rows,  the  plants  may  be 
trimmed  off  with  a  plow,  and  a  very  little  hand-work 
in  thinning  out  the  plants  suffices  to  keep  them  in 
shape.  When  grown  in  hills,  much  more  pains  must 
be  taken.  A  few  years  ago,  the  two  systems  of  grow¬ 
ing  strawberries  were  given  a  thorough  test  on  the 
station  grounds,  when  it  was  found  “  that  the  matted 
rows  yielded  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  in  every 
instance.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  matted-row 
system  of  growing  strawberries  is  the  most  profitable 
method  of  culture,  especially  so  when  the  plants  are 
not  allowed  to  grow  too  thick  in  the  row.” 

_ _  W.  PADDOCK. 

A  NOVELTY  IN  FRUIT  ARBORS. 

I  have  a  large  grape  arbor,  say  about  40  feet  long,  about  10 
feet  high -and  14  feet  wide.  1  am  trying  to  train  the  grape  vines  so 
that  they  shall  cover  only  the  top  of  the  arbor,  for  at  the  sides  I 
would  like  (if  practicable)  to  plant  some  fruit  trees  and  train 
them  (if  I  could)  a  la  espalier.  Would  that  be  a  good  plan  and 
practicable?  If  so,  what  trees  would  you  recommend?  I  would 
like  as  large  a  variety  as  I  could  get,  and  have  suitable  spaces 
for  about  eight  trees.  My  idea  is  to  have  my  arbor  something 
more  than  a  conventional  grape  arbor.  I  would  like  to  give  as 
much  variety  in  kinds  of  fruit  and  different  seasons  of  ripening 
as  possible.  If  successful,  I  believe  that  it  would  at  once  be 
beautiful,  useful  and  novel.  w.  h.  m. 

Canton,  O. 

The  plan  is  perfectly  practicable.  Any  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  pears  can  be  trained  to  a  wall.  I  should  plant 
standards.  The  success  of  the  plan  depends  entirely 
on  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  one  who  does  the 
pruning.  Planting  a  pear  and  grape  five  feet  apart 
would  give  ample  room  for  the  roots  of  each.  They 
should  be  highly  enriched  to  give  the  best  results. 
Massachusetts.  t.  r.  watson. 

The  idea  of  covering  the  overhead  portion  of  a  trellis 
with  grape  vines  and  the  sides  with  other  fruits, 
espalier  fashion,  is  somewhat  novel  and  not  altogether 
impracticable ;  still  there  are  some  objections.  W. 
H.  M.  does  not  state  whether  his  arbor  is  to  run 
north  and  south  or  east  and  west ;  if  the  latter,  I 
should  expect  the  trees  espalier  would  thrive  much 
better  on  the  south  side  ;  if  the  former,  there  would 
be  but  little  choice  ;  neither  could  be  expected  to 
thrive  as  well  as  in  a  full  southern  exposure.  1  would 
recommend  plum,  peach  and  apricot  trees,  as  they 
could  easily  be  protected  in  winter,  and  if  properly 
handled,  an  annual  crop  could  be  secured. 

Ohio.  J.  J.  HARRISON. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  espalier  could  be  made  a 
success.  True,  it  would  take  time  and  patience  ;  this, 
however,  should  be  no  drawback,  as  there  is  always 
pleasure  in  watching  the  progress  of  our  experiments. 

In  making  the  frame  on  which  his  trees  are  to  be 
trained,  he  must  be  careful  to  leave  space  enough  for 
the  grape  vine  stems  to  expand,  as  they  may  live  to  a 
very  great  age,  and  espalier  trees  with  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  can  be  kept  comparatively  young  and  bearing 
heavily  for  an  indefinite  time.  A  long  letter  would 
go  but  a  short  way  in  describing  the  different  trees 
and  their  management,  therefore  I  would  advise  him 
to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  Fruit  Garden,  by  Patrick 
Barry,  which  will  give  him  all  the  information  he 
needs  in  the  whole  operation  from  start  to  finish,  by 


one  of  the  most  practical  and  experienced  horticul¬ 
turists  this  world  ever  produced.  Robert  Douglas. 

Illinois. 

W.  H.  M.  can  grow  almost  any  fruit  trees  which  he 
chooses  along  the  side  of  his  grape  arbor,  if  he 
knows  how  to  manage  them.  One  will  see  in  European 
gardens  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  pears  and  apples 
used  in  this  fashion.  For  making  the  best  espaliers, 
the  trees  should  be  specially  grown  for  that  purpose 
in  the  nursery ;  that  is  the  trees  should  be  trimmed 
up  to  whips  with  spurs  all  the  way  from  the  ground 
up,  from  any  one  of  which  side  arms  or  branches  may 
be  taken  out.  If  I  were  to  grow  espalier  trees,  I 
should  get  the  trees  from  the  nursery  when  they  are 
a  year  old,  and  then  I  could  take  out  the  limbs  at 
whatever  points  I  desired.  l.  h.  bailey. 

New  York. 

This  novel  fruit  arbor  might  work,  if  properly 
arranged  and  cared  for.  The  arbor  should  run  north 
and  south  that  both  sides  might  get  sun  during  some 
part  of  the  day.  The  arbor  being  14  feet  wide,  a  path 
three  feet  wide  might  be  made  through  the  middle,  if 
a  walk  be  desirable,  thus  leaving  over  five  feet  on 
each  side  for  a  border.  This  border  should  be  well 
dug  over  and  enriched  every  year.  It  would  require 
four  vines  at  each  side  to  cover  the  top  of  the  arbor, 
and  the  vines  could  be  trained  so  as  to  cover  the  top 
nicely,  but  care  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
mildew  and  rot  from  the  vines  and  grapes,  as  under 
this  arbor  more  or  less  dampness  might  remain  to  cause 
rot  About  seven  trees  could  be  planted  on  a  side. 
This  would  give  eight  grapes  and  14  fruit  trees. 
Dwarf  apple,  dwarf  pear,  plum  and  peach  may  be 
used  and  trained  to  the  arbor  as  one  would  train  grape 
vines.  To  plant  and  train  to  the  arbor  properly, 
requires  more  instruction,  perhaps,  than  is  proper  to 
give  in  this  answer.  There  are  works  upon  this  style 
of  training  fruit  trees  which  might  be  consulted  to 
advantage.  Downing  gives,  in  his  fruit  work,  a  chap¬ 
ter  upon  this  style  of  training.  To  plant  this  arbor 
with  the  vines  and  fruit  trees,  and  properly  train 
and  care  for  them,  would  require  no  small  amount  of 
time  and  skill,  if  properly  done  so  as  to  make  it  attrac¬ 
tive  and  satisfactory.  A  border  five  feet  wide  on  the 
outside  of  the  arbor  would  be  required  the  same  as 
on  the  inside,  thus  making  a  border  10  feet  wide  on 
each  side.  With  the  number  of  trees  and  vines  named 
above  planted,  an  annual  fertilizing  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  If  properly  planted  and  cared 
for,  it  would  be  very  pretty  as  well  as  novel. 

Connecticut.  kdwin  hoyt. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Abundance  Plum  Trees  that  Will  Not  Bear. 

C.  G.  B.,  Centerbrook,  Conn.— In  The  R.  N..Y.  of  March  20,  C.  H. 
L.,  of  South  Gardiner,  Mass.,  asks  about  Abundance  plum.  I  am 
in  just  his  fix;  trees  planted  five  years  are  fine  in  every  way  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  don’t  bear.  For  four  years,  they  have  bloomed  as 
white  as  a  snow  bank,  and  one-half  bushel  will  hold  all  the  fruit 
in  that  time  on  30  trees,  yet  leave  room  for  all  there  has  been  on 
50  more  set  four  years  ago.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  tree, 
bought  of  the  same  firm;  his  bears  every  year,  and  had  more  on 
it  the  second  year  after  setting  than  my  80  trees  ever  had  on 
them.  Three  years  ago,  I  took  a  graft  of  his  tree  and  put  it  in  a 
stock  I  had  of  the  old  Red  English  plum.  The  second  year,  it  was 
loaded  with  large,  fine  fruit.  Now  comes  the  puzzle  to  me;  tree 
and  fruit  are  just  like  mine  in  everything  but  the  bearing.  May  it 
not  be  that  C.  H.  L  ,  as  well  as  myself,  got  trees  that  were  grafted 
or  budded  from  some  seedling,  as  it  was  said  when  this  plum 
came  out  that  it  came  true  from  seed  ? 

Ans. — It  must  be  that  your  plum  trees  are  not  the 
true  Abundance.  Why  not  top-graft  them  all  from 
those  that  you  know  have  borne  all  right  and  are 
true  ?  It  may  be,  as  you  suppose,  that  the  buds  that 
were  used  and  from  which  your  trees  grew,  were 
from  some  seedling  that  will  not  bear  from  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  its  flowers  or  some  other  constitutional  defect. 
In  all  such  cases,  where  they  have  had  other  varieties 
blooming  at  the  same  time,  and  which  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  furnish  pollen  m  abundance,  either 
re-grafting  or  digging  out  should  be  resorted  to  after 
other  reasonable  measures  have  failed.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Fruit  Trees  Gnawed  by  Rabbits. 

J.  M.  S.,  Hotchkiss ,  Colo. — What  is  good  for  fruit  trees  that  have 
been  gnawed  by  Jack  rabbits  ?  The  trees  are  mostly  apple,  peach 
and  pear.  The  bark  has  been  stripped  off,  and  I  would  like  some 
remedy  that  will  heal  the  wounds  and  prevent  the  trees  dying. 

Ans. — Having  had  much  experience  with  rabbit- 
gnawed  fruit  trees,  and  very  costly  experience,  too, 
when  I  lived  in  Kansas,  I  can  sympathize  with  J.  M. 
S.  in  his  trouble.  If  the  trees  are  not  gnawed  below 
the  bud  or  graft,  and  are  quite  small,  cut  them  off  at 
once  as  far  down  as  the  injury  extends,  and  train  up 
a  sprout  the  coming  summer.  If  set  several  years, 
but  not  yet  in  bearing,  dig  them  up  and  plant  new 
trees.  If  large  bearing  trees,  it  may  be  well  to  cover 
the  wounds  with  grafting  wax  and  bank  up  with 
earth  to  six  inches  above  them.  1  have  saved  bearing 


trees  that  were  gnawed  all  around  in  winter  time  by 
mice  and  rabbits,  by  what  I  call  bridge  grafting. 
This  is  done  by  fitting  a  section  of  a  small,  healthy 
branch  cut  from  the  tree  into  notches,  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  wound,  and  waxiDg  at  these 
points.  Several  such  “  bridges  ”  can  be  fitted  into  a 
large  tree,  and  they  will  soon  make  a  solid  patch  of 
wood  over  the  injured  part  of  the  trunk.  Most  of  the 
small  trees  that  I  have  had  gnawed  and  allowed  to 
stand  after  being  waxed,  and  in  some  cases  banked 
up  with  earth,  made  such  poor  trees  from  imperfect 
healing  over,  that  I  have  become  quite  convinced  that 
it  generally  pays  to  set  new  trees.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Southern  Peach  Stocks  ;  Cherries. 

J.  F.  J.,  Quarles,  Mo. — 1.  Are  peaches  budded  on  Canada  seed¬ 
lings  hardier  than  those  budded  on  southern  stocks  ?  An  agent 
for  an  Ohio  nursery  has  sold  a  large  lot  of  stock  here,  claiming 
that  they  will  bear  full  crops  every  year.  2.  What  varieties  of 
cherries  do  best  ae  dwarfs  (on  Mahaleb  stocks)  ? 

Ans  — 1.  No,  1  do  not  believe  any  such  thing.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Southern  Chinese  type  of  peaches, 
such  as  the  Peen-to  and  Honey,  all  our  common  peach 
seedlings  from  Georgia  and  Tennessee  northward,  are 
as  hardy  in  Missouri,  and  in  Canada,  also,  as  those 
grown  from  Canada  seeds.  There  are  a  very  few 
varieties  of  a  special  class  that  have  been  introduced 
from  Bokhara  and  northern  Afghanistan  that  are  prov¬ 
ing  rather  more  hardy  than  the  ordinary  kinds 
grown  in  America.  2.  Working  varieties  of  the  cherry 
on  Mahaleb  stock  doesn’t  dwarf  them  very  much,  and 
in  some  cases,  none.  The  sour  class  does  far  better 
on  this  stock  than  the  sweet,  and  is  very  commonly 
budded  on  it,  chiefly  because  it  does  not  throw  up 
suckers,  and  the  two  kinds  of  wood  make  a  good 
union.  Dyehouse,  Early  Richmond,  English  Morello 
and  Wragg  are  among  the  most  suitable  varieties  for 
the  Mahaleb  stock.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Preparing  Land  for  Nursery  Stock. 

B.  C.  B.,  Moscow  Mills ,  Mo. — I  have  a  piece  of  land  which  I  wish 
to  plant  to  nursery  in  1898.  It  is  clay  soil,  and  produced  40  bushels 
of  good  corn  per  acre  last  year.  Would  you  advise  sowing  to 
Red  clover  now  ?  Would  I  get  better  results  by  sowing  to  oats  or 
peas,  plowing  them  under  and  seeding  to  Crimson  clover? 

Ans  — I  would  sow  to  cow  peas  about  corn-planting 
time,  and  plow  the  crop  under  about  August  1.  Then 
sow  to  Crimson  clover  and  buckwheat  mixed,  and 
leave  it  all  until  the  spring  of  1898,  when  it  should 
be  plowed  under  as  late  as  possible,  yet  be  in  time 
for  the  nursery  crop.  Red  clover  would  not  make 
nearly  so  much  humus  as  the  cow  peas  alone,  and 
will  not  add  as  much  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Oats  will 
add  nothing  in  the  way  of  fertility.  When  plowed 
under,  there  is  only  returned  what  they  took  from 
the  soil.  Cow  peas  are  better  than  Canada  or  field 
peas  for  gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Crimson 
clover  may  not  do  well  if  the  fall  is  dry,  especially 
in  that  climate  where  the  falls  are  likely  to  be 
dry  ;  but  I  would  try  it  with  buckwheat,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  ought  to  make  a  crop  to  be  plowed  under 
for  humus.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

What  Nut  Trees  for  Ohio  ? 

A.  J.  N.,  Bellaire,  0.— Wliat  are  the  best  nut-bearing  trees  to 
plant  in  this  locality,  of  almonds,  chestnuts,  filberts  or  hazelnuts, 
and  walnuts  ?  I  am  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  70  miles 
southwest  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ans — It  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  any  of  the  valu¬ 
able  varieties  of  the  almond  in  eastern  Ohio,  or  any¬ 
where  this  side  of  extreme  western  Texas.  The  kinds 
that  are  hardy,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  grown  or  observed 
them,  are  little  better  in  flavor  than  peach  kernels. 
There  may  yet  be  good  kinds  discovered  or  produced, 
that  will  be  hardy  enough  in  tree  to  endure  the  win¬ 
ters  of  the  central  States.  Chestnuts  that  are  hardy 
in  tree  and  large  and  well-flavored  in  nut,  are  abund¬ 
ant.  Paragon,  Ridgeley,  and  a  number  more  that  are 
sold  by  the  nurserymen  of  the  country  are  well  worth 
planting.  Of  the  hazel  family,  there  are  many  choice 
native  varieties  that  it  would  be  well  to  plant  and 
test  under  cultivation.  As  yet,  almost  nothing  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  because  there  are  so 
many  wild  hazel  bushes,  and  that  the  nuts  are,  usu¬ 
ally,  quite  small.  The  largest  varieties  of  this  class 
that  I  have  seen  were  from  A.  C.  Harvey,  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  C.  W.  Faust,  of  Canton,  O.,  Peter  Dailing,  of 
Baring,  Mo.,  and  E.  W.  Dutton,  of  Livingstoneville, 
N.  Y.  If  those  who  wish  to  experiment  on  this  line 
would  procure  sprouts  from  the  bushes  that  bore  the 
nuts  sent  to  me  at  Washington,  years  ago,  by  these 
men,  or  from  other  choice  varieties  that  maybe  known 
to  others,  it  would  be  a  step  towards  the  culture  and, 
possibly,  the  improvement  of  the  most  hardy  of  our 
native  nuts.  The  European  hazels,  often  called 
filberts,  cobnuts,  etc.,  have  long  been  grown  in  a 
small  way  in  North  America,  but  not  with  very  great 
success  so  far.  Some  of  them  are  rather  tender  for 
the  climate  of  a  large  part  of  this  country  (far  less 
hardy  than  our  own  species),  and  would  not  always 
stand  the  winters  of  eastern  Ohio.  Other  varieties 
might  do  so.  There  are  fungous  diseases  which  prey 
on  them  to  a  very  serious  degree  in  some  sections, 
and  the  male  and  female  flowers  of  some  kinds  do 
not  bloom  at  the  same  time,  thus  preventing  proper 
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pollination.  My  advice  to  A.  J.  M.  and  any  one  else 
who  is  interested  and  able  to  make  experiments  with 
these  nuts  is,  to  get  from  some  of  the  nurserymen  the 
hardiest  varieties  of  filberts  obtainable,  and  give  them 
a  fair  test.  Plant  them  in  moderately  rich,  moist  but 
well-drained  soil,  such  as  the  quince  likes,  and  care¬ 
fully  observe  the- matter  of  pollination.  I  believe 
that  the  Puget  Sound  region  will  produce  filberts 
abundantly,  and  of  the  best  quality.  h.  e.  v.  d 

R.  N.-Y. — Any  one  interested  in  nut  culture  should 
get  Fuller’s  Nut  Culturist,  the  only  complete  work  on 
the  subject.  It  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  from  this 
office  for  SI. 50. 

Value  of  Fruit  Crops  ;  The  Bismarck  Apple. 

S. ,  Luzerne  County ,  Pa.— What  is  the  usual  estimated  value  per 
hill  of  raspberries  when  the  price  averages  from  $3.20  to  $3.50  per 
bushel  crate  ?  The  hills  are  3x7  feet.  What  is  the  value  per  tree 
of  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees  for  each  year  till  in  bear¬ 
ing  7  The  trees  are  supposed  to  be  well  cared  for.  Is  the  Bis¬ 
marck  apple  worth  a  trial,  or  are  its  wonderful  qualities  all  on 
paper,  like  the  Japanese  Wineberry,  Crandall  currant  and  several 
other  wonderful  plants  I  could  name  ? 

Ans. — It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  give  an  estimate 
“  per  hill”  of  raspberries,  or  of  any  other  fruit  which 
varies  so  greatly  under  different  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment.  A  fair  crop  at  full  bearing  age  is  3,000  quarts 
per  acre,  and  6,000  quarts  are  rarely  reached  under 
tne  most  advantageous  conditions.  Taking  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  the  average  for  a  series  of  years  is  not  above 
1,500  quarts.  Apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees 
•‘for  each  year  till  in  bearing”  would  be  of  no  “value” 
except  for  the  consumption  of  surplus  elbow-grease 
that  the  owner  might  have.  After  six  to  ten  years 
from  planting,  the  trees  ought  to  yield  from  $1  to  $3 
per  tree  per  year  net  profit  above  expenses.  I  have 
known  very  much  larger  returns  from  large  orchards, 
but  it  is  well  not  to  expect  too  much.  The  Bismarck 
apple,  so  far  as  I  have  tested  it,  is  very  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  novelty  that  has  to  be  tested  in  this 
country  and  proved  to  be  better  than  I  now  think  it 
is,  before  I  would  recommend  any  one  to  plant  more 
than  a  tree  or  two  for  trial.  The  fruit  I  have  seen 
and  eaten  was  from  England,  where  they  cannot 
grow  as  richly  flavored  apples  as  we  do  here. 

h  e.  y.  D. 

Whole  or  Piece-Root  Graftinq. 

A.  IF.  F.,  White  Hall,  III.— Much  is  being  said  pro  and  con 
about  apple  trees  grown  on  whole  roots  or  piece  roots.  What 
are  the  actual  facts  In  the  case  ?  It  has  been  shown  that,  in 
transplanting  apple  trees,  the  roots  may  be  cut  off  almost  to  the 
crown  without  detriment  to  the  future  growth  of  the  tree.  If, 
therefore,  the  whole-root  graft  makes  the  better  tree,  is  it  not  due 
wholly  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  crown  of  the  root  ratner 
than  the  whole  root?  Does  anybody  know  wherein  the  virtue  or 
the  vice  of  these  systems  of  grafting  lies,  or  is  every  one  guessing 
at  it?  Our  scientific  fruit  growers  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us. 
Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  do  it? 

Ans. — There  is  no  such  thing  in  reality  as  root¬ 
grafting  on  whole  roots.  What  is  meant  by  this  term, 
as  it  is  applied  to  the  common  practice  of  “whole- 
root”  grafting,  is  the  use  of  about  six  inches  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  one-year  apple  seedling.  This  is 
better  than  a  small  piece  of  root  with  a  scion  set  in  it, 
as  my  experience  goes.  As  a  rule,  I  think  that  such 
trees  are  better  rooted  than  the  ordinary  run  of  root- 
grafted  trees.  I  have  made  almost  as  good  trees  from 
second  cut,  where  the  root  was  very  large  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  but  I  do  think  that  the  upper  or  crown  cut  makes 
a  better  tree.  As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  public 
talks  and  writings,  these  conclusions  are  deduced,  in 
my  case,  from  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  my 
Kansas  farm  years  ago  with  Ben  Davis  scions  of  all 
lengths,  from  two  inches  to  three  feet  long,  and  on 
roots  from  one  inch  to  one  foot  long.  H  k.  v.  d. 

Strawberries  and  Cherries. 

8.  8.  P.,  81.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada.— 1.  Wbat  variety  of 
strawberry  would  you  recommend  to  fertilize  Haverlaud?  2. 
Will  you  give  a  description  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Wickson 
plums  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Parker  Earle,  Sharpless,  or  Brandywine. 
2.  It  is  a  late  plum,  the  same  color  as  Bradshaw,  and 
as  large.  It  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  rot,  and 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  market.  It 
ripens  in  late  September.  The  Wickson  plum  is  one 
of  Luther  Burbank’s  many  creations.  The  plums  are 
obconical  and  of  large  size,  whitish  when  nearly 
grown,  then  pinkish,  and  finally,  crimson-purple.  The 
flesh  is  yellow,  firm,  juicy  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  pit,  which  is  small,  clings.  It  ripens  after 
Burbank. 

Wax  and  Comb  Honey. 

C.  S.,  Gunslon,  Va.—l.  How  many  pounds  of  wax  are  there 
In  100  pounds  of  comb  honey?  I  mean,  free  from  everything  not 
produced  by  the  bees  ?  2.  Comb  honey  being  quoted  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  say  13c.,  how  much  should  one  get  for  extracted  honey  to 
realize  an  equal  profit,  taking  into  consideration  jjackiug,  selling 
and  refilling  of  the  comb  by  the  bees  and  the  value  of  the  wax  ? 

1.  The  amount  of  wax  in  a  given  amount  of  honey 
varies  under  different  conditions.  Ordinarily,  natural 
comb,  made  entirely  by  the  bees,  will  hold  about  20 
times  its  weight  in  honey  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  would 
be  five  pounds  of  wax  to  about  100  pounds  of  comb 
honey.  If  the  comb  itself  were  drawn  out  by  the 
bees  from  comb  foundation,  the  proportion  of  wax 
would  be  much  greater.  2.  Under  the  conditions 


named,  when  comb  honey  sells  at  13  cents,  an  equal 
grade  of  extracted  should  sell  at  about  six  and  seven 
cents  in  barrel  lots,  and  eight  and  nine  cents  in 
smaller  lots. 

Field  Beans  for  Green  Manure. 

J.  H.  It.,  Schoolcraft,  Mich. — What  do  you  think  of  sowing  field 
beans  to  plow  under  for  wheat?  Clover  has  been  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  in  this  section  of  late.  Beans  make  a  pretty  full  growth,  and 
they  are  worth  only  30  to  40  cents.  I  have  been  thinking  of  trying 
them  for  that  purpose. 

Ans  — Without  doubt,  field  beans  of  a  large  grow¬ 
ing  variety  might  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  renovator 
of  land,  though  I  know  of  no  case  where  they  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Last  year,  at  Cornell 
University,  barley,  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  Canada 
field  peas,  two  bushels  per  acre,  were  sown  late  in 
the  season  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Where 
oats  were  used  with  the  peas  (and  were  put  in  at 
about  the  usual  time  of  sowing  these  seeds),  a  very 
large  growth  was  secured.  It  was  found  in  the  in¬ 
vestigations  that  barley  stood  the  hot  weather  rather 
better  than  oats,  and  wherever  late  sowing  had  to  be 
practiced,  the  barley  was  substituted  for  oats.  It 
would  be  most  interesting  if  you  would  try  an  ex¬ 
periment  along  these  lines  and  report  another  year 
the  results.  Farmers  receive  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  agricultural  papers,  and  they  should 
help  these  papers  in  every  possible  way  to  dissemin¬ 
ate  facts.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Seeding  Lowland  for  Pasture. 

J.  A.  FT.,  Jonestown,  Pa. — 1  have  a  piece  of  lowland — potters’ 
clay  and  loam — it  is  wet  only  in  a  wet  season.  It  has  not  been 
farmed  in  20  years.  I  would  like  to  get  it  in  grass  for  pasture. 
What  shall  I  sow  that  won’t  freeze  out  in  winter  ?  When  and 
how  should  it  be  sown  ?  Have  you  had  any  experience  with 
Italian  Rye  grass  ?  If  so,  what  are  its  qualities  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Plow  the  last  of  May  and  give  frequent  surface  till¬ 
age  during  the  summer  if  the  grasses  now  present  are 
largely  composed  of  wild,  tenacious  species.  If  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  now  measurably  void  of  plants, 
plow  as  recommended  above,  roll  and  harrow,  and  re¬ 
plow  in  30  or  40  days,  roll  and  harrow  thoroughly 
again,  and  re-plow  for  the  third  time  about  the 
middle  of  August.  Roll  and  harrow.  During 
the  warm  weather,  aim  to  bring  the  land  into 
good  tilth,  hasten  nitrification,  liberate  mineral 
matter  and  keep  the  land  so  that  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion  will  bring  moisture  near  to  the  surface  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season.  The  seeds  given  below 
might  be  distributed  on  the  fresh  harrowed  ground 
during  the  last  of  August  or  first  days  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  ground  might  be  used  for  a  crop  of 
oats  or,  better,  barley.  In  that  case,  sow  early- 
ripening  varieties,  early.  Remove  the  crop  from  the 
land  as  soon  as  harvested,  or  shock  in  wide  rows  that 
the  intervals  may  be  prepared  at  the  first  possible 
moment.  The  objection  to  raising  a  spring  crop  is 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  between  harvest  and 
the  grass  seeding  to  fit  the  soil  properly.  Full  suc¬ 
cess  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  thoroughness 
and  skill  shown  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  The 
first  method,  that  is  the  summer  fallow,  will  be  likely 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  The  following  amounts 
of  grass  seed  might  be  sown  per  acre  on  the  freshly- 
harrowed  soil  :  Four  to  five  pounds  Timothy,  two 
pounds  Orchard  grass,  two  pounds  Alsike  clover,  four 
pounds  Red-top  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  the 
ground  should  be  rolled  to  bring  moisture  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  If  the  ground  be  quite  dry,  it  might  be  advis¬ 
able  to  run  over  the  land  with  a  light  harrow  before 
the  roller  and  after  the  seeds  were  distributed. 

Treatment  for  a  Sick  Soil. 

F.  B.  T.,  Visalia,  Ky.—l  have  a  field  of  second  bottom  land  in 
which  I  am  told  the  manure  “  sinks  ”.  The  soil  is  light  colored, 
and  sometimes,  after  a  rain,  clear  sand  may  be  seen  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  subsoil  is  much  the  same,  but  of  a  color  somewhere 
between  yellow  and  “  red  ’',  and,  I  suppose,  allows  too  free  drain¬ 
age.  The  land  works  nicely,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  rich  for  small 
fruits.  A  heavy  application  of  damaged  tobacco  made  four  years 
ago  on  part  of  the  field,  was  not  as  effective  as  it  should  have 
been,  or  indeed  other  applications  of  manure,  except  for  a  short 
time. 

Ans. — The  class  of  soil  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  treat  successfully.  I  should  say,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  that  the  soil  would  have  to  be  brought  up 
by  very  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation.  It  should 
be  constantly  stirred  and  should  be  as  constantly 
cropped.  Plenty  of  organic  matter  should  be  added 
to  the  soil,  preferably  in  the  form  of  green  crops, 
such  as  cow  peas  or  some  of  the  clovers.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  add  lime  in  case  any  large  amount  of 
vegetable  growth  be  turned  under.  The  organic 
manuring  could  well  be  supplemented  by  liberal  ap¬ 
plications  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  I  cannot 
let  the  occasion  pass  without  pointing  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  understanding  more  thoroughly  the  actual 
conditions  in  such  a  soil.  The  treatment  I  have  rec¬ 
ommended  is  merely  the  result  of  general  experience. 
We  know  little  about  the  soil  conditions,  or  about  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants,  or  about 
the  effect  of  fertilizers  and  methods  of  cultivation  on 
these  conditions.  When  our  crops  are  unhealthy,  and 
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our  soil  conditions  are  evidently  unsuited  to  their 
proper  development,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  plant  is  grown,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  what  control  we  have  of  those  conditions, 
before  the  best  and  most  rational  development  of  agri¬ 
cultural  practice  can  be  obtained.  I  wish  the  farmers 
themselves  could  appreciate  this.  I  am  satisfied  that, 
with  a  few  simple  methods,  they  could  study  their  soil 
conditions  and  determine  for  themselves  to  a  very  large 
extent  whether  the  conditions  in  any  particular  soil 
are  unsuited  to  their  crops,  and  they  could  test  prac¬ 
tically  the  change  in  these  conditions  affected  by  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  cultivation  and  different  kinds  of 
fertilizers.  mii.ton  whitney. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Inoculating  Trees  to  Kill  Insects. 

D.  L.  P'.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — Are  any  of  our  entomologists  or  scien¬ 
tific  horticulturists  trying  to  combat  diseases  in  fruit  trees  by 
means  of  the  injection  of  drugs  or  chemicals  in  the  circulation  of 
the  trees  ?  If  not  possible,  why  not  ?  Man  and  beast  are  inocu¬ 
lated  against  disease,  and  why  not  trees  ?  I  have  read  in  some 
agricnltural  papers  that  a  certain  doctor  in  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
had  had  some  measure  of  success  in  eradicating  the  Oyster-shell 
Bark-louse  by  the  injection  of  oil  of  eucalyptus  into  the  sap  of 
apple  trees.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  way  of  fighting  fruit-tree 
diseases  has  not  had  the  attention  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of 
our  government  and  State  experiment  experts.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  would  be  saved  our  fruit  growers  and  farmers,  and  an  Im¬ 
perishable  name  and  fortune  await  the  discoverer  of  some  drug 
or  chemical  which,  infused  in  the  circulation  of  the  tree,  plant  or 
shrub,  would  be  death  to  insects,  spores,  fungus  and  curculios, 
while  at  the  same  time,  not  harmful  to  the  growth  and  vigor  of 
the  tree  itself.  Is  not  this  subject  worthy  of  attention,  and  some 
editorial  expression  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SUNDERLAND. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  entomologist  or  scientific 
horticulturist  anywhere  is  trying  to  combat  the  insect 
and  fungous  foes  in  the  manner  described  by  D.  L.  P. 
However,  there  are  others  who  claim  to  destroy  in¬ 
sects  in  this  manner.  A  “  Tree  Inoculation  Com¬ 
pany  ”  in  the  eastern  States,  claims  to  render  a  whole 
tree  safe  from  the  attacks  of  many  insects,  more 
especially  the  Elm-leaf  beetle,  by  the  aid  of  a  won¬ 
derful  compound  which  they  insert  into  a  hole  bored 
in  the  trunk.  They  have  made  thousands  of  dollars 
by  charging  75  cents  or  more  to  treat  each  tree,  and 
they  realized  $6,000  for  the  right  to  use  the  compound 
in  New  Jersey.  A  chemical  analysis  of  this  secret 
and  mysterious  substance  showed  that  it  was  nothing 
but  sulphur  disguised  in  color  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  carbon  or  soot.  It  was  thus  simply  a  variation 
of  the  old  “  sulphur-plug  remedy,”  so  commonly 
recommended  in  the  early  history  of  insect  warfare 
in  this  country.  Another  similar  treatment  to  de¬ 
stroy  enemies  of  the  tree  was  to  drive  nails  into 
various  parts  of  the  tree  ;  the  rust  from  the  nails  was 
supposed  to  be  taken  up  in  the  sap,  and  being  thus 
carried  to  all  parts,  dealt  out  destruction  to  all  foes. 
Although  it  was  demonstrated  many  years  ago,  that 
there  was  just  as  much  sulphur  in  the  hole  at  the  end 
of  a  year  or  more  as  was  put  in,  still  this  idea  pre¬ 
vails  to  some  extent,  and  the  recommendation  periodi¬ 
cally  appears  in  secular  publications. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  above  account  comprises  all 
of  the  experiments  thus  far  carried  on  in  this  country 
along  the  line  of  inoculating  trees  to  destroy  insect 
foes  ;  I  do  not  know  that  any  claim  is  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  fungus  attacks  in  this  way.  It  seems  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
to  show  that  any  of  the  above  treatments  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  any  insect.  I  have  not  seen  an 
account  of  the  experiments  mentioned  by  D.  L  P., 
as  having  been  tried  in  Tasmania.  So  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  there  is  nothing  which 
proves  or  disproves  the  feasibility  of  combating  the 
enemies  and  diseases  of  our  plants  by  inoculation  ; 
that  is,  there  seems  to  be  no  experimental  evidence 
on  either  side.  We  know  that  plants  will  take  up 
available  substances  from  the  soil  through  their  root 
hairs,  and  these  substances  are  slowly  carried 
through  the  tree  in  the  sap.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  anything  injected  or  introduced  into  the 
plant  by  artificial  means,  either  above  or  below 
ground,  would  be  absorbed  into  the  circulation  of  the 
plant,  and  thus  be  distributed  to  all  its  parts  ;  yet, 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  such  a  thing 
might  not  take  place.  The  fact  that  man  or  beast 
can  be  successfully  inoculated  in  this  manner  is  no 
argument  that  the  same  treatment  may  be  success¬ 
fully  applied  to  plants;  for  the  circulation  in  plants 
is  very  different  from  that  in  man  and  beast.  One 
would  scarcely  expect  to  kill  lice  or  other  parasites 
working  on  the  outside  of  the  body  of  man  or  beast 
by  prescribing  medicine  to  be  taken  internally.  In 
plants  the  sap  does  not  flow  in  streams  through 
tubes,  but  slowly  passes  from  cell  to  cell  by  osmotic 
action  through  the  cell  walls.  This  and  other  very 
important  differences  between  a  tree  and  a  man 
would  seem  entirely  to  preclude  the  hone  of  ever 
being  able  to  introduce  sufficient  amounts  of  any 
substance  into  the  circulation  of  a  plant  to  cause  the 
death  of  any  insect  or  fungous  disease  which  might 
attack  any  part  of  the  plant,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  killing  the  plant  itself.  Yet  there  seems  to  be 
no  experimental  evidence  to  disprove  this  theory  of 
the  inoculation  of  plants  to  destroy  their  enemies. 
No  one  can  gainsay  the  statement  made  in  the  query 
that  a  fortune  awaits  the  one  who  may  discover  the 
magic  substance. 
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What  Success  With  Niagara  Grape  Seedlings? 

■J.  T.  M.,  Sterling ,  III. — What  success  did  any  of 
those  have  that  received  the  seeds  of  the  Niagara 
grape  Tub  R.  N  -Y.  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  ? 
I  raised  nothing  larger  or  better  than  the  Clinton. 

Ans. — We  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  seedlings  of  the 
Niagara  have  equaled  the  parent, 
although  thousands  upon  thousands 
must  have  been  raised. 

Bismarck  Apple  not  Tested. 

M.  0.  W.,  Toledo ,  0. — What  relation  does  the 
new  so-called  dwarf  Bismarck  apple  bear  to 
Paradise  dwarf?  What  can  you  say  of  the 
“  dwarf  Bismarck  ”  ? 

Ans. — We  are  not  informed  what  stock 
the  Bismarck  apple  is  worked  upon.  The 
tree  has  not  fruited  with  us  yet,  and  all 
we  have  said  regarding  it  has  been 
gathered  from  the  reports  of  others. 

Second-Year  Asparagus. 

A.  S.,  Saco,  Me. — Could  I  set  out  two-year-old 
asparagus  roots  in  July  and  get  a  crop  for  mar¬ 
ket  next  spring? 

Ans. — No.  The  second-year  crop  would 
be  small. 

Propagating  Spruce;  Cow  Peas,  etc. 

G.  G.  W.,  Winstown,  Mass. — 1.  How  can  I  propa¬ 
gate  spruce  ?  Is  there  any  other  way  than  from 
seed  ?  2.  Is  a  light  soil,  gravelly  loam,  suitable 
for  cherries  ?  3.  What  varieties  of  strawberries 
would  you  recommend  fora  fancy  market  eight 
miles  distant,  soil  heavy  slate  loam ;  good  size 
and  color  are  wanted.  4.  Would  cow  peas  or 
Crimson  clover  do  well  in  this  State? 

Ans. — 1.  Spruce,  Arbor-vitae  and  many 
of  the  firs,  root  easily  from  cuttings. 
Grafting  is  difficult  and  uncertain  outside 
in  this  country.  2.  Yes.  3.  Bubach,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Brandywine  and  Sharpless.  4. 
Crimson  clover  would  be  uncertain. 
Some  of  the  earliest  varieties  of  cow 
peas  would  do  well. 

Plant  Lice  on  Gooseberries. 

IV.  McK.,  Bay  City,  Mich. — What  is  the  curl 
leaf  on  goosebert  ies  ?  How  can  I  prevent  or  cure 
it?  My  bushes  are  hanging  full  of  withered 
bunches  of  leaves  on  the  tips,  and  they  hang 
until  the  new  leaves  push  them  off. 

Ans  — So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  some 
of  the  dead  leaves  sent  me,  the  curling 
and  death  of  the  leaves  are  due  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  work  of  the  cur¬ 
rant  or  gooseberry  plant  louse.  The 
clusters  of  dead  leaves  are  now  full  of 
the  cast-off  skins  of  plant  lice,  and  there 
is  a  species  of  these  little  foes  which 
does  just  the  kind  of  work  described,  on 
currant  and  gooseberry.  After  the 
leaves  become  curled  from  the  sucking 
of  the  lice,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  at 
the  insects  with  a  spray.  But  if  a  little 
watchfulness  be  exercised,  and  the  pest 
got  at  in  time,  it  can  be  checked  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  whale-oil  soap  solu¬ 
tion,  or  a  strong  tobacco  decoction. 
Just  as  soon  as  there  are  any  indications 
of  the  leaves  curling,  thoroughly  drench 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with  one  of 
the  above  insecticides.  m.  v.  s. 

Winter  Rye  in  Spring. 

E.  C.,  Fisherville,  Pa. — I  have  had  no  experience 
so  far  as  trees  go,  but  Mr.  Hiester,  page  189,  talks 
about  using  rye  and  clover  this  spring.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  he  means  ordinary  winter 
rye.  It  will  not  do  to  sow  this  grain  in  spring  in 
my  locality,  as  it  will  not  grow.  This  may  seem 
queer,  but  I  have  triedit,  and  can  name  more  who 
have  tried  and  failed.  I  sow  rye  in  fall  and  oats 
in  spring,  for  poultry  pasture,  so  I  concluded  to 
try  rye  in  spring,  thinking  it  might  do  as  well  or 
better  than  oats.  It  came  up,  grew  for  some 
time,  but  never  rose  from  the  ground.  It  was  all 
leaves  flat  on  the  ground,  and  there  it  stayed,  and 
when  hot  weather  came  it  turned  yellow  and  died. 
He  says,  “Cut  the  rye  about  eight  inches  high.” 
It  never  gets  eight  inches  high  with  me,  or  four 
inches,  either. 

Ans. — E.  C.’s  experience  with  rye 
differs  from  mine,  but  I  probably  used  a 
different  rye.  However,  I  recommended 
the  rye  only  as  a  shade  for  the  young 
clover,  and  to  furnish  additional  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  turn  down.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  would  advise  that  he 
plow  the  ground  and  harrow  thoroughly, 
then  sow  six  quarts  per  acre  of  Medium 
clover  alone,  harrow  in  with  a  brush 
harrow.  I  think,  from  his  description 
of  the  ground,  that  he  will  leave  enough 
weeds  for  shade.  Before  the  latter  go 
to  seed,  mow  them  down  with  the  cutter 


bar  set  high,  so  as  not  to  cut  the  clover 
too  short,  and  allow  this  to  remain  on 
the  ground  for  a  mulch  during  the  hot 
weather.  I  think  that  he  will  have  no 
trouble  in  securing  a  good  stand  of 
clover  to  turn  down,  either  late  this  fal 
or  early  next  spring,  gabbiel  hiester. 

Value  of  Sea  Weed. 

A.  S.,  Saco,  Me. — What  is  the  analysis  of  sea 
weed  for  a  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  ordinary  sea  weed  will 
usually  contain  more  fertilizing  material 
than  a  ton  of  average  stable  manure.  It 
is  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  the  manure, 
however,  as  the  plant  food  in  it  is  very 
slowly  available.  The  best  use  for  it  is 
for  spreading  over  meadows  or  grain 
crops. 

Advice  About  Mulching  Potatoes. 

O.  B.  R.,  Sandusky,  0.— Last  season,  I  raised, 
under  straw,  from  one-tenth  acre,  27  bushels  of 
potatoes— two  varieties.  Empire  State  and  Early 
Ohio.  The  former  yielded  50  per  cent  better  than 
the  latter.  I  wish  to  raise  more  by  this  method, 
this  year,  as  they  are  of  decidedly  better  quality 
then  those  raised  alongside  by  the  ordinary 
method,  which  yielded  only  75  bushels  per  acre,  a 
good  yield  for  us.  Some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me 
that  this  plan  was  all  right  for  last  season,  a 
wet  one,  but  in  a  dry  year,  I  would  get  scarcely 
any  potatoes.  Is  this  the  case  ?  In  your  opinion, 
would  I  better  experiment  again,  on  a  small 
piece,  or  go  into  it  for  one  acre ?  My  soil  is  black, 
underlaid  by  clay  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches, 
fairly  well  underdrained,  and  was  broken  up 
from  the  original  pasture  two  years  ago ;  such 
soil  produced,  last  year,  148  bushels  of  ear  corn 
per  acre. 

Ans  — We  would  say,  speaking  from 
our  own  experience,  that  raising  pota¬ 
toes  under  a  mulch,  year  after  year, 
does  not  pay  for  the  extra  trouble  and 
expense  involved.  One  year,  we  set  out 
to  raise  a  maximum  yield  of  potatoes. 
The  trenches  were  mulched  with  cut 
hay.  The  season  was  dry  and  the  rain 
did  not  penetrate  through  the  mulch 
during  the  entire  season.  Another 
season  which  was  wet,  the  yield  was 
about  double  that  of  potatoes  not 
mulched. 

The  /l  Water  Witch  ”  and  his  Work. 

W.  B.  W.,  New  York. — I  see  in  a  recent  English 
monthly  magazine,  an  account  of  the  business  of 
finding  where  to  bore  a  well,  which  some  men  do 
by  walking  across  the  country  holding  the  ex¬ 
tended  hands,  palms  down.  When  they  come  to 
where  there  is  water,  it  produces  a  tingling  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  nerves  of  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
Do  you  know  of  any  one  near  Westchester  County 
who  possesses  and  exercises  this  faculty  for  a 
“  consideration  ”  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  such 
person,  and  would  have  very  little  faith 
in  his  ability  to  find  water.”  We  have 
often  read  of  such  performances,  though 
usually  the  operators  carry  a  stick  of 
hazel  which  “ turns  down”  in  the  hand 
when  passing  over  water.  We  have 
heard  scientific  men  discuss  this  matter 
seriously,  but,  personally,  we  would  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  employ  one 
of  these  “  water  witches”,  so  called. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


coine  from  the  best  trees. 
The  best  trees  are  grown 
in  the  far  North.  The 
very  best  trees  come 
from  our  great  Minne¬ 
sota  N  urseries  —  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best  and  hard¬ 
iest  that  money  will  buy. 

We  sell  millions  of 
trees  and  plants  every 
year.  This  season  we 
u'ant  to  sell  more  than 
ever.  Nobody  at  any  price  can  sell  you 
as  good  trees  as  we  can  at  a  low  price. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  our  trees 
and  plants  grow.  And  they  bear  fruit. 

All  we  ask  is  your  name  and  address, 
so  we  can  send  you  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information  free.  Tell  us  where  you 
live,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  our  trees. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  15.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AT  CUT  PRICES. 


We  have  a  surplus  of  Standard  Pear  and  Plum  Trees, 
the  best  we  ever  grew,  which  must  be  sold  at  whatever 
they  will  bring  in  the  market.  We  offer  Standard 
Pear  at  $7  to  $10  per  100;  Plum  Trees  on  Plum  roots,  $7 
to  $10  per  100,  according  to  size.  Also  Peach  Trees  in 
surplus,  and  Plum  Trees  of  the  following  varieties  : 
Bradshaw,  Imperial  Gave,  Guii,  Lombard,  Niagara, 
Pond’s  Seedling,  Reine  Claude,  Shipper’s  Pride  and 
Yellow  Egg.  All  Trees  carefully  graded,  superior  in 
every  respect,  and  all  ready  to  ship  on  short  notice. 
Now  is  your  time  to  plant  an  orchard.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  particulars.  Large  stock  of  general 
nursery  products  at  low  prices. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

BOCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


IUMPH 


The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Lareest 


JOS 


75  varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

,  .  _  If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 

plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach. 

BLACK.  SON  4,  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN.  N.J. 


DO  YOU  WANT  some  strictly  first-class  Trees  and  Plants  at  extremely 

low  prices  ?  If  so,  drop  us  a  postal  card.  In  the  next  two 


weeks  we  want  every  reader  of  Tub  Rurai,  New-Yorker,  to  send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  ask  for 
our  SPECIAL  OFFER.  No  matter  if  you  have  already  ordered  stock  elsewhere,  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us  at  once.  We  have  a  proposition  to  make  you  now,  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  Write 
us  to-day,  and  mention  Special  Offer.  Address 

THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1019,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Well  Bred  are  Constitutionally  Strong.  Such  fruit  trees 
we  grow  by  carefully  guarded  parentage.  Men  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  buy  stock  of  this  character  in  preference  to  “job  lots  ”  and  “  bar¬ 
gain  lots.”  An  old  customer  writes:  “  I  once  tried  the  job  stock,  because 
cheap;  I  found  it  dear.  I  now  let  the  other  fellow  buy  it.”  We  covenant 
to  save  you  disappointment  if  you  will  plant  stock  of  a  sturdy  charac¬ 
ter,  started  primarily,  with  a  view  to  long  life  and  fruitfulness.  Our  80- 
page  catalogue  is  not  flashy  or  full  of  promises,  but  we  think  you  need  it  for  its  practical  value. 

WILEY  &  CO..  Cayuga  Nurseries.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Cat  . . 

♦  Campbell’s  Early  Grapes  without  eating  the  seeds.  The  pulp  is  sweet  to  centre,  so  the  seeds  are 
i  »  easily  separated  without  making  the  tongue  sore,  as  common  grapes  do. 

::  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  CRAPES 

i  X  are  unusually  hardy  and  vigorous.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality.  Ripen  early  and  keep  late. 
4  ►  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  Elegant  Catalogue  free.  . 

i>  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 


GAR-LOAD 


after  car-load  of  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  BUSINESS  TREES  are  now 
going  to  Business  Farmers,  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Rogers  is  too  busy  to  talk  much  now,  but  his  trees  are  speaking  for 
themselves  wherever  they  go.  If  your  order  has  not  alreadv  been 
sent,  better  write  to-day.  We  are  all  hustling,  and  will  give  it  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Rogers 
is  the  man  who  has  a  record  for  square  dealing,  and  Dansville  has  a  record  for  best  trees,  so  you 
are  sure  to  be  right  when  you  place  your  order  with 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


J  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

)  During  the  month  of  March  we  have  decided  to  give  away  50.000  Trees,  Shrubs 
)  and  Vines,  and  for  every  one  ordered  at  our  low  catalogue  price,  we  will  give 
)  one  free,  exactly  as  good  to  those  mentioning  this  paper  Small  or  large  orders 
S  all  doubled.  Stock  guaranteed  good.  Catalogues  free. 

)  THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


CHESTNUT 

WOOD 


tor  grafting,  in  good  order.  Cheap. 
Paragon,  Ridgely,  Numbo,  Japan, 
Mammoth,  Cooper.  Catalogue  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


OUR  NURSERY  STOCK 

is  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River. 

It  is  Firstrclass  Prices 
are  Low.  50  acres  of 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Plants,  Vines  and  Ornar 
mental  Stock  to  sell.  1897 
_  Catalogu  >  free. 

T-  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y 


Cotta’s  Top-Grafted  Trees, 

Both  Apple  and  Pear,  are  the  hardiest  and  best  in 
America.  Succeed  300  miles  farther  north  than  trees 
grown  by  other  processes.  Warranted  against  winter¬ 
killing.  Splendid  assortment.  Headquarters  of  the 
New  Northern  Prize  Winter  Apples.  MILWAUKEE 
and  KtOKE.  Best  new  Pears,  Plums  and  Berry 
Fruits.  General  Nursery  Stock,  including  Evergreens 
and  Ornamentals,  all  first-class.  Catalogue  free. 

J.V.  Gotta,  Nursery,  Carroll  Co.,  III. 


Hale’s  Fruits 


There  Isn’t  a  Better  Tree 

to  plant  for  shade  than  a  Chestnut,  and  for  money 
the  RIDGELY  is  strictly  “  in  it.”  Get  our  prices 
on  this  and  all  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
Fruit  Plants  now.  You  can’t  buy  cheaper  or 
better  goods  anywhere. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 

1,000  Peach  Trees  S  ir 

mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  for  $20;  or  500  for  $11.50. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  proportionai 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del 


1897.  Grown  on  new  land ; 


the  best  I  ever  raised.  Low  prices.  Address" 

JOS1AH  A.  ROBERTS.  MALVERN,  PA. 


Nut  Book 


200  pages,  illustrated,  telling 
how  to  Graft,  Grow.  Market  and 
Cook  Them.  Postpaid  for  $1, 
by  JOHN  R.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


Are  up  to  date  market  and  family  varieties.  1200 
acres  fruiting  fields  enables  me  to  sell  more  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  annually  than  any  ten  other  nurseries. 
Free  book  tells  whole  story.  I  get  my  money  back 
selling  trees  and  plants  at  half  agents  prices. 

J.  II.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


IfflPear  Trees  8c 

Grape  Vine.  Uc  each  and  up,  as  to  size  and 
number  taken,  I  ull  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock. 
Best  ref  n  s.  furnished,  lewis  itOKStil,  Kridonia,  n.  y. 


CIVIC  PIIDDillT  large  stock. 

mi  o  uunnura  i  extra  strong 

Two  year  old,  20  bushes  for  $1,  or  $3.50  per  100. 
One  year  old,  25  bushes  for  $1.  or  $2  50  per  100. 

FRED.  H.  BURDKTT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  vines 

■  *  *  •  B  ■■■  Small  Fruits. 
All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Learnt  rata.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  If.  y. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Corn. 

E.  I.  W.,  Rindge ,  N.  H.— What  is  the  value  of  a 
bushel  of  corn  as  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — To  be  exact,  a  bushel  of  average 
corn  contains  one  pound  of  nitrogen,  6% 
ounces  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  3%  ounces 
of  potash.  It  would  cost  you  about  183^ 
cents  to  buy  these  substances  in  the 
form  of  fertilizers. 

A  "  Fake  ”  Fertilizer  Mixture. 

O.  S.,  Summit  Station ,  N.  T. — What  do  you  think 
of  this  combination  for  the  destruction  of  grubs 
and  worms:  500  pounds  of  quicklime,  300  pounds 
of  common  salt,  300  pounds  of  powdered  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  ? 
The  quicklime  to  be  slaked,  the  salt  then  mixed 
with  it  and  allowed  to  remain  30  days  for 
chemical  changes  and  combinations  to  take 
place,  being  shoveled  over  three  or  four  times  to 
have  it  intimately  mixed,  then  add  the  powdered 
phosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  above 
is  recommended  by  Andrew  H.  Ward.  I  cannot 
make  out  what  is  meant  by  powdered  phosphate 
lime. 

Ans. — We  don’t  believe  that  it  will  do 
you  any  good.  When  you  get  enough 
salt  in  the  soil  to  kill  insects,  you  will, 
probably,  find  that  nothing  will  grow 
there  except  asparagus.  Mr.  Ward  thinks 
that  soda  will  take  the  place  of  potash 
in  our  fertilizers.  Our  opinion  is  that  he 
is  doing  great  harm  by  such  advice.  On 
some  soils  already  well  supplied  with 
potash,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
bone  or  dissolved  rock  may  produce  a 
fair  crop.  On  average  soils,  however,  this 
will  mean  a  failure.  If  the  experience 
of  year  after  year  teaches  any  single 
thing  about  fertilizers,  it  is  that  the  per 
cent  of  potash  is  too  low  in  the  great 
majority  of  brands.  We  venture  to  say 
that  nine  men  out  of  10  who  give  their 
soil  a  fair  test,  report  that  extra  potash 
is  needed.  “  Powdered  phosphate  of 
lime”  seems  to  mean  “  floats  ”  or  finely- 
powdered,  raw  phosphate  rock.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  clover,  and  some  other  plants 
are,  evidently,  able  to  make  use  of  this 
rock  to  a  certain  extent.  To  advocate  it 
as  a  substitute  in  general  fertilizers  for 
bone  or  dissolved  rock,  is  just  exactly  as 
sensible  as  it  would  be  to  advise  you  to  eat 
coarse  rock  salt  because  your  cows  have 
tongues  rough  enough  to  lick  it  down. 

Tobacco  Stems  and  Dust  as  Fertilizer. 

W.  W. ./.,  Seminole,  Ala. — I  am  offered  tobacco 
stems  with  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  8  to  10  per 
cent  potash  and  3  to  4  per  cent  ammonia,  at  $12 
per  ton,  and  tobacco  dust  with  a  guaranteed 
analysis  of  2  to  4  per  cent  ammonia,  one-half  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  to  8  of  potash,  at  $15. 
First,  the  tobacco  stems;  taking  the  minimum 
analysis,  I  figure  as  follows,  in  one  ton : 

160  pounds  potash  at,  say,  4*4c.  per  pound. .  .$6.80 
2J4  per  cent  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  three  per 

cent  ammonia,  or,  say,  50  pounds  nitrogen 

at  15  cents  per  pound .  7.50 


Market  value . $14.30 

Selling  price . 12.00 

In  buyer’s  favor . $2.30 

Second,  ground  tobacco  dust.  In  one  ton : 

1*4  per  cent  nitrogen,  or  30  pounds  at  15c. ...$4.50 
1  per  cent  phos.  acid,  or  20  pounds  at  7c. . .  1.40 
6  per  cent  potash,  or  120  pounds  at  4Mc _  5.10 


Market  value . $11.00 

Selling  price .  15.00 

In  merchant's  favor . $4.00 

The  nitrogen  in  high-grade,  tested  cotton-seed 
meal  does  not  cost  over  12  cents  per  pound,  with 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  thrown  in  (I 
mean  the  per  cent  of  each  the  meal  contains). 
This  is  in  car  lots  of  10  tons,  as  myself  and 
friends  purchased.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  acid 
phosphate  at  $12  to  $14  per  ton,  analyzing  14  per 
cent,  does  not  cost  six  cents  per  pound  at  the 
maximum  figure;  muriate,  $2.50  per  100  pounds, 
or  $41.50  to  $42.50  per  ton.  Taking  the  figures  I 
give  as  a  basis,  is  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  ground  tobacco  dust  worth  so  much  more 
than  the  stems  as  a  fertilizer  ?  Of  course,  1  pre¬ 
sume  that  its  fineness  makes  it  available  sooner. 
Is  the  potash  in  these  two  forms  as  good  as 
high-grade  muriate,  as  to  solubility  and  avail¬ 
ability  for  fruit  trees  and  other  plants  ?  Tobacco 
dust  is  said  to  be  a  good  insecticide,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  a  good  preventive  of  insect 
attacks;  so,  if  the  chemicals  the  dust  and  stems 
contain  are  worth  their  market  value  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonably  cheap 
product  to  use. 

Ans. — Your  figuring  seems  to  us  fair 
enough,  except  that  the  stems  should 
contain,  at  least,  10  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  which  would  make  their 
value  even  greater.  As  between  the 
two,  we  would  buy  the  stems.  It  is  true 
that  the  dust  is  much  finer,  and  that  the 
plant  food  is  more  available,  but  not  to 


an  extent  that  would  make  up  for  the 
difference  in  price.  About  the  best  way 
to  use  the  stems  is  to  run  them  through 
a  fodder  cutter  and  use  them  for  bed- 
ing,  particularly  in  the  trenches  behind 
the  horses  and  cattle.  They  make  a 
good  absorbent  when  mixed  with  straw, 
and  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Tobacco  has  a  value  in  repel¬ 
ling  attacks  of  insects.  The  best  way  to 
use  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  tea  made  by 
steeping  the  stems  or  dust.  The  dust  is 
sometimes  used  dry  around  such  plants 
as  melons.  The  potash  in  tobacco  is  not 
nearly  so  soluble  as  that  in  the  potash 
salts  like  muriate  or  sulphate.  In  fact, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  stable 
manure  or  other  organic  forms  are  not 
by  any  means  readily  available.  We  do 
not  know  what  crops  you  expect  to  use 
the  fertilizer  for.  If  you  keep  stock  and 
care  for  the  manure,  our  advice  would 
be  to  use  the  stems  for  bedding  and 
absorbent — cut  smaller  if  possible.  We 
would  use  them  in  the  manure  broad¬ 
casted  and  plowed  in.  We  would  then 
mix  cotton  seed  meal,  acid  rock  and 
muriate  in  proportions  to  suit  various 
crops. 


Life  and  Health 


Happiness  and  usefulness,  depend  upon  pure 
blood.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  makes  pure  blood. 
This  is  the  time  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
because  the  blood  is  now  loaded  with  impuri¬ 
ties,  which  must  be  promptly  expelled  or  health 
will  be  in  danger.  Be  sure  to  get  only 

Hood’S  8pari1fa 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1,  six  for  $5. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  *  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Hnod’c  Exilic.  cure  nausea,  indigestion, 
*  IbUU  *  *****  biliousness.  Price,  25c. 


Have  you  read  about  THE  COMET  $2.50  to  $5.00. 

CJ  P  D  1  YF  R  S  thbuy  till 

1^  |  I \  A  I  L»  1 \  you  see  them. 
9^0  M  ■  \  Send  postal  card for  free  cata.  A  har¬ 
vest  for  agts,  write  today.  H.  B.  RuSLER,Johnstown,0. 


CHOICE**  STRAWBERRIES 

_ W  FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 

BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  FOR  1897. 
CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBUKGH,  LESLIE,  Michigan. 


12  Glen  Mary  Strawberry  )  „ 

12  Clyde  Strawberry  -  -  L* LMai1 
12  Miller  Raspberry  -  - 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


For  $1  00. 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M.  Best  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  plants,  $3.50  to  $5  per  M . 

My  "97  ”  Catalogue  mailed  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


REDDY  PI  ANT?  Larse  stock.  Over  50 
DLnni  I  LMIl  I  0  BEST  Varieties,  #1.50 
per  M  and  up.  Central  States  Fruit  Grower  Free 
with  every  $2  order.  Catalogue  Ffree;  It  tells  all. 

R.  J.  STAUKLIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


RFDRY  PLANTS.  Best  varieties,  best  pack- 
DCltlt  I  ages,  best  plants,  best  prices.  All  kinds. 
Catalogue  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Tho  **  Ririnau/av  A  new  strawberry  of 
I  IIC  lliuyonaj.  great  merit.  For  price 
of  plants  and  free  catalogue  address 

M.  H.  RIDGEWAY,  Wabash  City,  Ind. 


Columbian  Raspberry  <£»>; 

and  cir.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates,  Nurseryman,  llochester.N.  Y. 


nmnil  CEE  n~SouTnl’ollT  GL0IiE  seed  only 
UI1IUIV  dCCII  HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 
SEED  DRILLS,  Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrow, 
Send. for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co..  Southport,  Ct. 


Carman  No.  3 

bbl.  Selected  stock.  Price-List  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
etc.,  free.  R.  N.  ROBINSON,  Sidney.  Ohio. 


Early  thoroughbred  potatoes,  $3.50  bbi. 

Miller  Red  Raspberry,  $7  per  M;  Brandywine 
Strawberry,  $3.  Other  leading  sorts,  $2.  Golden  Queen 
Raspberry,  $4.  All  genuine  and  first-class 

K  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


Seed  Potatoes 


^ — Carman  No.  3,  Banner 
and  Onward,  $1  75  bbl 
Carman  No.  1,  New  Ideal,  Early  Nortner,  $1.50  bbl 
Early  Thoroughbred,  $4  bbl.  List  Free.  20  varieties. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN.  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


ARMAN  No.  3 

SEED  POTATOES 


.00 

per  bbl 


All  bbls.  4  bn.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  free.  Geo.  A  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


Pntl  tone— Carman  No  3.  $1  25,  sack  of  2^  bu. ;  Carman 
1  ULdlUCa  No.  1,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Sir  William.  World’s 
Fair  and  others,  $1  sack.  K.  D.  Frost,  Plainfield.  Wls. 


Mulleins  vs.  Potatoes 

they  grow,  big  ones  where  nothing  else  will  ?  The 
DUTTON  is  the  Mullein  among  potatoes.  Will  yield 
anywhere.  A  moneygetter  for  you.  Send  for  catalogue 
of  Farm  Products  :  Eggs,  Grain.  Swine,  Sheep, 
Berries.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


umf  DIRECT  and  pay  but  one  profit,  Our  assortment  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

?  Rarest  new.  choicest  old.  Send  for  our  catalogue 
today;  ittellsit  all;  au  elegant  book,  168  pages, 
magazine  size,  profusely  Illustrated,  free. 

Seeds,  Plants  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  by  mall  post¬ 
il  paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
by  express  or  freight.  43d  Year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  Acres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  345,  Painesvllle,  O. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  our 
IMMENSE  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES,  SHRUB¬ 
BERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUIT,  etc. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER.  We  are 
in  the  market  TO  STAY.  Our  stock  is  WELL 
GROWN  and  PLEASES  US,  and  we  know  IT 
WILL  PLEASE  YOU.  We  grow  the  very  best 
stock,  and  lots  of  it.  We  send  out  the  best  stock 
only,  and  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 


1897  Catalogue  Sff' 


VAUBHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

New  Yorki  CHICAOOi 

14  Barclay  St.  81  and  86  Randolph  8t. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 


STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREKS, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  N.  J. 


Beau-  rVFRf  RflFIV'k  Hardy  and  In  great  assort- 
tiful  L »  LilVullLiDilvJ  nient.  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock,  including  Shade  &  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  Pl’ts,  8hrubs.  Vines,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  If  you're  wise  you’ll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Evergreen,  Wis.(Suc.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


WINTZER’S  NEW  AMERICAN  PEDIGREE 

CANNAS 

1897  set— 12  magnificent  varieties#  including 

Duke  of Marlboro ,  Duchess  of  Marlboro ,  Maiden's  Blushl 
Gloriosa , Triumph , Calif or nia,  Sunset , Champion ,  Pillar 
of  Fire ,  Brilliant ,  Lorraine ,  and  Golden  Pearl — em¬ 
bracing  the  newest  and  most  distinct  colors  and 
the  highest  types  of  Canvas  yet  produced  Descriptive 
List  of  New  and  Hare  Canvas,  with  Catalog  of  New 
Boses,  Plants,  Flower  Seeds  and  Garden  Fruits ,  FREE. 
ALFRED  F.  CONA1J1),  Box  A,  West  Grove,  l*n. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

From  six  to  eight  feet  (true  blue).  Grafted. 

Large  Specimen  Japan  Maples 
Rare  Evergreens, 

In  large  sizes,  for  Immediate  ornamentation. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Tremont Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Hammond's  Seed  Potatoes 

Reduced  prices  on  Early  Michigan,  Maule’s  and 
Everitt’s  Thoroughbred,  Acme,  King  of  the  Earlles, 
Burr’s  No.  1,  Uncle  Sam,  Carman  No.  3,  and  other 
varieties.  Rock  bottom  figures  on  barrel  lots.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  the  best  New  Muck  Land  Seed 
Potatoes  and  Farm  Seeds. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


THE  CARMANS. 

Nos.  1  &  3  (Thorburn  Stock.) 

We  want  orders.  Do  you  want  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  ?  We  quote  prices  to  suit  the  times.  One  Tuber, 
Great  early  Thoroughbred  with  each  Bbl.  No.  3  at 
$1.50,  No.  1  at  $1.25.  References  given.  FRASER 
BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


Carman  No.  1  (Thorburn’s)  $1.25  per  bbl.,  and  choice 


EVERITT’S  and  MAULE’S 
Great  Thoroughbred 


POTATOES 


What  Burpee,  Olds  and  Specialists  say.  Write  to¬ 
day.  My  circular  compares  yields.  Will  save  grow¬ 
ers  #  #  in  experimenting,  and  $2  50  on  each  barrel; 
direct  from  grower.  Shipments  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  Write  to  headquarters 
before  you  order.  35  choice  and  new  varieties. 
SMITH'S  STOCK  AND  SEED  FARM,  Padelfords, N.Y. 


73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


2  BLADES 


OF  GRASS 
WILL  GROW 
ANYWHERE 


in  place  of  one,  under  proper  culture,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  poor  cultux-e.  Get  Dreer’s  25c.  book, 
called  “Grasses  and  Clovers ’’—just  out. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 


WE  LL  BUY  OR  SELL£*k  1“  C-\ 

Grass.CloverorTimothy  ■■  ■■  I  ■ 

-We  clean  them  by  special Lmi  Im 
methods  *  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
need.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds — over-run  the  farm 
—exhaust  it — *  reduce  quantity  *  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean.  W  rite  today  for  free  booklet,  Seed  Sense 

The  WHITHEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.'WIJJVSJk0." 


f  Yl'mCATl  flfiVfir  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
vllllioUlI  vlUVCI  com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continuesthe  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  so,  send  for  sample  of  BATTLES  CUBAN  GIANT 
ENSILAGE  CORN.  Produces  more  fodder  and  solid 
Cohn  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety.  EARLY, 
SWEET  and  NUTRITIOUS.  Seed  grown  in  the  North. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  it,  and  contains  reports 
from  leading  dairymen  Write  to-day. 

FRANK  H.  RATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CLAIRAGE  CORN 


Grown  within  40  miles 

_  of  lake  Erie.  Early, 

large-eared,  deep-grained ;  deep  yellow  and  a  larne 
yteidor.  Sample  packet  and  circular  tor  two-cent 
stamp.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin.  Ohio. 


ALEXANDER’S 

Try  it. 


Earliest  Garden  Corn  in 


Columbian  Oats.  $1  per  bushel.  Address 
O.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


I  am  the  originator  of 
this  improved  strain  of 
the  Vineless  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  and  I  will. send  FREE 
a  full  history  of  it  and 
how  it  was  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection  and  how  to  grow  them  successfully  or  for  10c. 
stamps  I  will  include  a  sample  potato  and  the  stamps 
may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order. 

WILLIAM  T.  SIMPSON,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  in  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn. 


Potatoes,  grown  especially  for  seed.  Stock  pure  and  fine,  in  bushel  or 
car  lots:  Carman  No.  3,  Wisconsin  Seedling,  $1.50  per  bbl.  Thirty  new 
and  standard  varieties.  $1.25  per  bbl. ;  three  pounds  your  choice  with 
every  barrel  sold.  Mortgage  Lifter  Oats,  40c.  per  bu.;  Lincoln,  Ameri¬ 
can  Banner  and  Race-horse  Oats,  30c.  per  bn.;  Gold  Mine  Seed  Corn, 
60c.  per  bu.;  Forsyth’s  Prolific  (white),  75c.  per  bu.;  American  and  German  Millet,  60c.  per  bu.  New  cotton 
bags,  15c.  each.  C.  C.  1SKAWLKY,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


THOROUGH-BRED 


are  just  like  thor¬ 
ough-bred  animals. 
You  know  in  advance  what  to  expect 
of  them.  Get  the  Dreer  seeds.  They 
are  true.  Get  Dreer’s  new  book  on  “Open-Air  Vegetables,”  and  read  what  experts  say.  -Get  Dreer’s 
new  hook  on  “Grasses  and  Clovers,”  and  read  it,  and  do  it.  Send  for  Dreer’s  new  “Water  Lily 
Leaflet,”  free.  The  books 
are  25c.  each,  by  mail. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


Tne"Bov66”and"Sir  Walter  Raieioh” 


POTATOES. 

Although  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time,  these  Grand  New  Potatoes  are 
already  too  well  known  by  readers  of  “  The  Rural”  to  need  description,  but  we 
will  mail  descriptive  list  on  application. 

Price,  $2.50  peck  ;  $7.50  bushel ;  $15.00  bbi.,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
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The  Rome  Beauty  Apple. 

S.  B. ,  Crescent,  O. — Go  slow  on  the 
Rome  Beauty  apple  !  The  tree  winter¬ 
kills,  the  apple  is  as  good  as  a  Ben 
Davis  and  no  better.  On  our  heavy  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  one-half  the  fruit  is  scabby 
culls.  I  have  had  it  in  bearing  about 
30  years.  I  intend  to  plant  a  new  orchard 
this  spring,  but  there  will  be  no  Rome 
Beautys  in  it.  In  Lawrence  County,  0., 
where  it  originated,  on  freestone  soil, 
it  is  a  good  shipping  apple,  and  when 
perfect,  a  tolerable  dessert  apple. 

Sowing  Winter  Rye  in  Spring. 

S.  S.  B.,  East  Pabis,  Mich. — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  March  27,  page  208,,  I.  P.  R. 
says  for  early  sheep  pasture  to  sow 
three  bushels  of  rye  per  acre  on  freshly- 
plowed  land.  If  he  means  spring  rye,  it 
might  prove  a  success  ;  but  if  he  means 
winter  rye,  there  would  likely  be  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Winter  rye  sown  in  the  spring  has 
proved  a  failure  with  me  every  time  for 
pasture  or  for  a  crop.  The  growth  is 
weak  and  feeble,  but  the  seeding  to  grass, 
good.  1  have  sown  winter  rye  as  late 
as  January  and  February,  and  had  a 
good  crop,  but  sown  after  the  hard  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  next  to  no  crop.  Let 
the  experiment  stations  make  a  test  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  and 
give  the  result  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Parsnips  and  Volunteer  Potatoes. 

J.  G.  S.,  East  Milton,  Mass. — In  1895, 

I  planted  a  small  plot  of  meadow  land  to 
potatoes,  using  only  wood  ashes  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  As  they  were  planted  late,  the 
frost  killed  the  vines  before  the  crop 
fully  matured  ;  as  a  result  1  got  a  small 
crop.  In  the  spring  of  1896,  I  planted 
the  same  ground  to  parsnips,  using 
ground  bone  only  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
parsnips  came  up  rather  straggly,  but 
the  potatoes  that  had  been  left  in  the 
ground  from  the  year  before,  from 
neglect  properly  to  dig  them,  came  up 
here  and  there  over  the  whole  plot.  I 
let  the  potatoes  stay,  as  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  both  parsnips  and 
potatoes.  I  did  not  hill  the  potatoes, 
but  left  them  just  as  they  came  up.  In 
digging  these  in  the  fall,  I  got  almost  a 
peek  from  each  hill  ;  two  hills  that  1 
weighed,  had  14  pounds,  mostly  large 
tubers,  some  single  tubers  weighing  a 
pound. 

Stove  Sharks  in  New  Jersey. 

.J.  R.  C.,  Everettstown,  N.  J. — As 
others  have  given  their  experience  with 
the  stove  shark,  I  will  give  mine.  The 
agent  and  his  mules  appeared  first  when 
I  was  very  busy  tending  the  hay  fork, 
but  I  would  not  bother  with  him,  so  in 
a  few  days,  he  came  on  a  rainy  day  and 
threw  his  stove  plates,  etc  ,  around, 
making  a  great  din.  I  finally  agreed  to 
buy  a  stove,  provided  he  would  take  in 
payment  a  funded  State  of  Virginia 
bond  for  $100,  the  price  of  the  stove  to 
be  $64  (credit  price  was  $69).  And  it  was 
agreed  that,  if  the  market  value  of  the 
bond  was  more  than  the  $64,  he  was  to 
pay  me  the  difference  ;  but  if  the  bond 
was  worth  less  than  $64,  he  was  to  take 
it,  or  take  back  the  stove.  I  did  what  I 
had  never  done  before,  gave  my  note  to 
a  stranger,  with  the  understanding  that 
as  soon  as  the  market  value  of  the  bond 
could  be  ascertained,  he  was  to  return 
and  get  the  bond  and  give  up  the  note. 
He  did  not  come  until  after  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  when  I  happened  to  be  away 
from  home.  He  was  not  prepared  to  set¬ 
tle,  but  when  I  found  that  he  did  not 
come  as  he  promised,  I  wrote  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent,  but  he  disclaimed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  bargains  made  by  the 
salesman,  as  he  called  the  agent.  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  have  the  bar¬ 
gain  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  note. 

1  employed  a  lawyer,  and  then  they 
agreed  to  take  the  bond  for  the  note,  be¬ 
ing  about  the  same  in  value,  but  I  found 


on  getting  it  that  they  or  their  agent 
had  erased  the  agreement  from  the  back 
of  the  note. 

Some  Plum  Notes. 

J.  D.,  Twenty  Mile  Station,  O. — My 
Damson  plum  trees  were  all  destroyed 
by  black-knot  a  few  years  ago.  I  cut  them 
all  down  and  burned  them,  but  watched 
the  young  sprouts  and  kept  off  all  the 
knot,  and  last  summer,  had  several  bush¬ 
els  of  plums.  Where  it  commences  on 
the  body  of  the  tree,  or  on  large  limbs,  I 
have  killed  it  with  iodine.  I  have  a  kind 
of  Green  Gage  that  has  never  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  black -knot,  though  standing 
with  Damsons  full  of  black-knot  all 
around  it.  I  have  one  tree  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank,  which  bore  a  few  last  year,  and  is 
full  of  buds  this  spring.  They  seem 
just  ready  to  burst  into  bloom,  but  I 
hope  will  not  be  killed. 

Protecting  Young  Grafts. 

J.  L.  G.,  Shelton,  Conn.— Last  spring, 
I  wanted  to  graft  some  apples  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  lot,  but  was  bothered  to  think  of 
some  way  to  keep  the  cows  from  biting 
the  young  branches.  After  I  had  grafted 
my  trees,  I  wound  some  common  wire 
netting  around  them  so  that  the  netting 
stood  up  about  one  foot  or  more  above 
the  scion.  I  don’t  know  that  this  idea 
is  original. 

Wire  Hooks  Not  Necessary  for  “  Corn  Ties." 

D.  D.  C.,  Dayton,  O. — I  have  found  the 
following  method  very  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory.  I  use  tarred  twine  by  cutting 
the  cables  (of  60  to  90  strands)  in  lengths 
of  about  45  inches,  which  will  make 
strings  about  four  feet  long  ;  then  tie  a 
single  knot  on  each  end  of  the  string, 
and  then  it  is  ready  for  use.  Draw  the 
tie  so  as  to  make  a  firm  bundle  (the 
firmer  the  better  it  will  hold),  then  wrap 
the  long  end  around  the  other  end  close 
to  the  knot  once  or  twice,  then  tuck  the 
long  end  under  the  tie.  When  ready  to 
untie,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  pull  out  the 
tuck,  and  the  bundle  is  untied,  and  the 
tie  can  be  put  away  for  future  use.  The 
tying  and  untying  can  be  done  with 
gloves  or  mittens  on. 


in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

All  about  Potash— the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St..  New  York, 
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SAVE  MONET!  ? 

DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS !\ 

•  Economy  is  the  Road  to  Wealth.’' 
Then— Why  not  economize  ?  Pave  your  way  by  I 
cash  dealings,  and  save  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton  on  ' 
i  your  fertilizers.  Per  ton. 1 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal,  ...  $a2 

Scientific  Corn  and  Grain  Fertilizer,  16 
“  Potato  Fertilizer,  -  -  25 

“  Bone  and  Meat,  -  -  18 

'  FOB  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WRITE 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1017.  PITTSBURGH.  PA 


A  Natural 
Fertilizer 

forall  kinds  of 

•  Field  and  Carden 

_  PrPP*  Supplied  in  car- 
fftnioad  lots,  direct  from  Ca 
Wnadian  storehouses,  i r. 

bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un 
)  der  personal  supervision 
Guaranteed  quality  and 
A\  weight.  Write  for  free  pam 
J'  phlet  and  price-list. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  CO. 


Barns  Cost  Money 

to  build,  and  will  cost  money  to  replace.  Paint 
’em  and  save  ’em.  Paint  of  the  right  sort,  care¬ 
fully  used,  will  give  good  returns  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  The  barn  will  last  longer  and  look  better. 
Lumber  that  has  become  weather  beaten,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  decay.  Good  paint  closes  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  stops  decay  and  preserves  the  structure. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Creosote  Paint 

is  the  best  barn  paint.  It  is  made  for  use  od 
coarse  grained  woods.  It  is  good  for  barns,  roofs 
and  fences.  The  colors  are  right,  the  paint  is 
right.  It  is  economical. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  paints  to  use  for  bath  tubs,  chairs,  cup¬ 
boards,  shelves,  baseboards,  buggies,  boats,  plows,  wagons,  floors,  houses  for 
any  paintable  thing  under  the  thesun—  send  for  “Paint  Points.”  It  is  a 
booklet  for  the  housekeeper  and  house  owner.  It  tells  what  is  good  paint  and 
bad  paint,  when  to  paint,  and  how  to  paint.  It  is  a  handy  book  for  any 
one  to  have.  It  Is  free.  Bend  for  it  to-day. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


Montreal. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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We  now  import 
Wood  Ashes 

Direct  from  Canada,  collected  by 
our  own  employees,  in  the  hardwood  dis¬ 
tricts,  test  them,  and  ship  them  out  under 
our  own  guarantee  of  strength  and 
purity.  When  you  buy  wood  ashes  or  any 
other  fertilizer,  take  Prof.  Johnson’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  deal  only  with  concerns  of  known 
responsibility.  Our  twenty-five  years  in 
business,  our  ample  capital  and  facilities, 
combine  to  make  our  guarantee  of  value. 
Our  Bowker’s 

Bone  and  Wood-Ash  Fertilizer 

at  $25  per  ton,  is  an  excellent  combination. 
Write  for  particulars. 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Morelon  Farm(P.0.)N,Y. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  COHN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  ODoe  will  never  be  without  It.  Can 
sprinkle  more  than  one  aore  in  an  hour  with 
it.  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris  Green  against 
any  other  method.  Prioe  |3.60 

circulars  to  E.  Goettsche,  Mfr., 
1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  III, 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


SPRAY 


=  AUTOMATIC 

^  _ 

£  Spraying  Nozzles. 


Send  forCIr.  John  J.McGowen,  Forest  Home,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY 

m  „  PERFECT  AGITATORS.  N< 


EMPIRE 
KING 

leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 


foliage.  No  _  _  _ 

styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Fas*. 

FIELD  FORCE  TUMP  CO.,  11  Market  St., Loekport,  N.T. 
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Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

tF~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings.”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


9j 

THE  BERGER  MF'G.CO.GANTO N& 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


Are  You  Insured 

Against  the  ravages  of  Insects 
and  Fungi  on  your 
Fruit  Trees  for  1897? 
Remember  Spraying  is 
the  only  Insurance  you  can 
get,  and  THE  ECLIPSE 
PUMP  is  the  best  on  the 
market. 

Send  for  our  1897  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


^  LEGGETT’S 

poWoER 


WILL  throw  any  dry 
powder  up  or  down  oil 
Trek,  Bush  oh  Vink. 

Safe,  as  the  poison 
is  kept  at  a  distance. 

Lioht,  and  easy  to 
work.  No  plaster  or 
water.  Duststworows 
of  poiatoes,  wide  or 
narrow,  as  fast  as  a 
man  walks. 

Extension  tubes 
for  orchard  J  work 
with  each. 

Will  treat  1000  trees 
per  day. 

Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother’s  Paris  Green 

IT  IS  THE  BEST.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


301  PEARL.  ST., 


NEW  YORK. 


SPRAYING  PAYS. 


If  you  have  the  right 
pump.  Our  No.  305  is 
the  best  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  money. 
We  furnish  Pump, 
Barrel,  live  feet  three- 
ply  hose,  Gradu¬ 
ated  Vermorel 
nozzle,  eight  feet 
extension  pipe 
and  everything 
ready  for  business 
8end  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  hand¬ 
some  Illustrated 
catalogue 

Ross  Bros. 

162  Front  St., 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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TRIALS  OF  SWEET  CORN. 

It  is  now  quite  time  to  make  our  re¬ 
port  as  to  the  varieties  of  sweet  corn 
tried  last  season,  if  they  are  to  he  of 
any  service  to  our  readers.  All  of  the 
varieties  were  planted  May  5,  in  rows 
3%  feet  apart,  and  about  a  foot  apart  in 
the  rows.  The  soil,  which  is  a  clay 
loam,  is  naturally  of  low  fertility.  At 
the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  of  the  Mapes 
potato  fertilizer  were  sown  to  the  acre. 
Clean  and  level  culture  was  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  which  was  cold  and 
backward  during  the  early  part. 

Manhattan. — From  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  New  York. — The  first  ears  ma¬ 
tured  July  10.  The  plants  were  but  two 
feet  high,  measuring  to  the  very  tip  of 
the  tassel.  The  ears,  which  are  only 
about  four  inches  in  length  and  an  inch 
in  diameter,  are  borne  but  a  couple  of 
inches  above  the  soil.  The  color  of  the 
kernels,  which  are  smooth  like  flint 
corn,  is  yellowish.  The  quality  not  so 
good  as  Cory.  The  Manhattan  is  the 
dwarfest  and  the  earliest  corn  that  we 
have  ever  tried.  The  ears  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  matured  for  boiling  in  66  days, 
as  will  be  seen,  but  they  would  have 
matured  earlier  had  not  the  cold  weather 
delayed  germination  of  the  seed.  Being 
such  a  dwarf  variety,  the  rows  might  be 
three  feet  or  less  apart,  and  the  plants 
six  inches  apart  in  tne  row. 

Buckbee’s  First  of  All. — From  H. 
W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  Ill. — First  ears 
mature  enough  for  boiling  July  23.  Seven 
to  eight  inches  long,  eight  to  twelve 
rows.  Kernels  large.  Plants  five  to  six 
feet  tall,  bearing  two  ears.  The  quality 
is  better  than  that  of  the  Cory.  The 
claim  is  made  that  it  is  earlier  than  the 
Cory,  but  we  find  it  four  days  later, 
though  superior  in  every  other  way. 

Ford’s  Early. — From  Frank  Ford  & 
Son,  Ravenna,  O. — This  variety  was  in¬ 
troduced  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  If 
one  does  not  mind  a  difference  of  three 
days’  maturity,  he  should  choose  this  in 
preference  to  the  Cory,  because  the  ker¬ 
nels  are  sweeter  and  the  ears  larger. 
They  average  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
eight  rows  which  are  generally  close  to¬ 
gether.  The  ears  are  often  sufficiently 
mature  for  cooking  before  the  silks  have 
withered.  The  plants  average  from  five 
to  six  feet  in  height,  averaging  two  ears 
to  a  stalk. 

Maule’s  First  of  All. — W.  H.  Maule, 
Philadelphia. — The  claim  is  made  that 
this  is  from  two  days  to  a  week  earlier 
than  Cory.  We  find  it  to  be  at  least 
four  days  later.  The  plants  grow  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  height  upon  our 
poor  soil,  bearing,  on  an  average,  two 

ears  to  a  stalk.  The  ears  are  from  seven 
to  eight  inches  in  length,  eight  rows — 
the  pairs  of  rows  often  separated.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  variety  is,  that,  on 
many  kernels,  a  bit  of  the  silk  clings, 
forming  a  black  speck  when  cooked. 

Melrose. — J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. — The 
claim  is  made  that  this  is  as  early  as  the 
Cory,  but  we  do  not  find  it  so  by  11 
days.  The  plants  grow  to  about  the 
same  height  as  the  first  earlies,  bearing 
about  two  ears  to  a  stalk,  which  average 
about  nine  inches  in  length — 12  rows. 
The  kernels  are  of  medium  size.  The 
quality  is  better  than  any  of  the  first 
earlies.  It  comes  in  use  before  the  first 
earlies  go  out.  It  is  a  well  fixed  variety, 
the  silks  are  all  of  the  same  color.  It  is 
the  best  sort,  of  just  its  season,  that  we 
have  tried. 

Extra  Early  Vermont  — Frank  Ford 
&  Sod. — This  gives  ears  fit  for  boiliDg 
two  days  later  than  Cory.  They  are  a 
little  longer  and  average  eight  rows. 
The  ears  average  seven  inches  long, 
kernels  of  medium  size,  rows  close. 
There  is  an  average  of  two  ears  to  a 
stalk  borne  low.  The  quality  is  much 
that  of  the  best  of  the  second  earlies. 

Early  Fordhook. — W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  claim  is 
made  that,  while  this  variety  is  as  early 
as  Cory,  it  surpasses  an/  other  extra 
early  sweet  corn  in  size  of  ear,  quality, 
and  entire  freedom  from  smut.  We 


found  this  variety  to  be  a  day  or  so  later 
than  the  Cory,  the  first  mess  having 
been  gathered  July  20.  We  have  no 
further  notes  regarding  it. 

White  Cory. — This  proved,  among  our 
last  season’s  trials,  the  earliest  variety, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Manhattan. 
The  first  ears  were  gathered  July  19. 

None  Such. — W.  H.  Maule. — This  is 
an  intermediate  variety,  the  plants 
growing  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high, 
bearing  from  two  to  three  ears  to  a 
stalk,  eight  to  nine  inches  long ;  kernels 
medium  in  size  and  not  deep.  The  ears 
taper  from  butt  to  tip,  and  the  tips  are 
well  covered.  Up  to  August  6,  it  was 
the  best  yielder. 

Best  of  All. — H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill. — First  ears  matured  August  1. 
They  were  from  seven  to  eight  inches 
long,  eight  rows,  medium-sized  kernels. 
Plants  six  feet  high,  bearing  from  one 
to  two  ears.  The  quality  was  found  to 
be  no  better  than  that  of  earlier  varieties. 

Campbell’s  Extra  Early  60  Day. — 
From  George  W.  Campbell,  Delaware, 
0. — The  seed  was  not  planted  until  June 
1.  The  first  ears  were  gathered  August 
15 — 76  days.  There  were  often  two  or 
three  ears  to  a  stalk,  borne  low,  nine  to 
ten  inches  long,  eight  rows,  kernels  of 
medium  size.  The  ears  taper ;  plants 
about  four  feet  in  height.  This  variety 
is  worthy  of  further  trial. 


THE  R.  N.-Y/S  REVIEW  OF  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  FOR  1897. 

(Continued  prom  March  27.) 

J.  T.  Thompson,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — A  cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Columbian  raspberry  with 
testimonials  of  those  who  have  fruited 
it.  Mr.  Thompson  remarks  that,  owing 
to  the  popularity  of  this  excellent 
variety,  unscrupulous  dealers  are  selling 
other  varieties  under  the  name  of  Colum¬ 
bian.  Of  this  Mr.  Thompson  says  he  has 
positive  proof.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  best  variety  of  its  color, 
the  most  productive,  the  best  shipper 
and  the  best  for  canning  purposes. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. — This  is  among  the  handsomest 
and  costliest  catalogues  that  we  have 
seen.  The  firm  deals  in  choice  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
roses,  ferns,  palms,  etc.  A  beautiful, 
full-page  colored  portrait  of  the  new 
climbing  rose,  Yellow  Rambler,  is  pre¬ 
sented,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  worthy 
companion  of  the  Crimson  Rambler.  In 
so  far  as  we  may  judge,  it  differs  from 
Crimson  Rambler  essentially  in  but  two 
respects.  First,  the  flowers  are  sweetly 
scented  and  second,  they  are  of  a  clear, 
decided  yellow.  Our  friends  should 
send  for  this  excellent  catalogue. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Company,  427 
to  429  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. — A  large-sized  catalogue  of  100 
pages  with  colored  covers  and  many 
illustrations.  It  is  Dotable  that  most  of 
the  seeds,  ornamental  plants  and  fruits 
except  olives,  pomelos,  Japan  persim¬ 
mons,  loquats,  grapes,  etc.,  that  are 
most  popular  in  California,  are  also  most 
popular  in  the  East. 


Nourish 
Him.  S 

That's  the  whole  secret  in  a 
word.  "We  can  core  no  disease 
unless  we  can  keep  up  the  pa¬ 
tient's  strength.  And  there's 
only  one  way  to  do  that — feed 
him.  But  if  the  system  refuses 
food?  Then  use  SCOTT'S 
EMULSION  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
with  Hypophosphites.  -  It  goes 
STRAIGHT  TO  THE  BLOOD, 
stops  the  wasting,  rekindles 
the  vital  fire,  makes  new  flesh 
and  so  renders  a  hopeful  fight 
possible  against  ANY  disease. 

Especially  is  this  so  in  bron¬ 
chial  and  lung  troubles,  in  the 
relief  and  cure  of  which  Scott's 
Emulsion  has  won  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  Book  about  it  free. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  no  mysterious 
mixture.  It  is  palatable,  non-nauseat¬ 
ing  and  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
plain  oil.  The  genuine  has  our  trade¬ 
mark  on  salmon-colored  wrapper.  Get 
the  genuine. 

For  sale  at  50  cts.  and  $1.00  by  all 
druggists* 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


AitMSTRONS  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  -I 

}•  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 


Nsw  York. 


>  Chicago. 
SHIPMAN  i 


St.  Louis. 


COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


WHITE  LEAD  is  like  a 
great  many  other  articles 
offered  for  sale  ;  some  good,  some 
bad.  (See  list  of  the  brands  which 
are  genuine,  or  good.)  They  are 
made  by  the  “  old  Dutch”  pro¬ 
cess  of  slow  corrosion.  Avoid 
getting  the  other  sort  by  mak¬ 
ing  sure  of  the  brand. 

r-'T'vr-^r>  By  using  National  I.eatl  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
H  H  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 

“  AV*-'**-*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co /  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt, 
IGlazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
^Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChitnneyTops, Encaustic  Side 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime  Plaster, &c 


WANTED ! 

One  live  farmer  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER&  CULTIVATOR. 


First  buyer  secures  the  ageucy. 
g@},”Write  quick. 

Teeth  guaranteed. 

D.  Y.  HALLUCK  &  SUN 

YORK,  PA-  P-  O.  BOx,  805 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 


Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  be  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


A  KENTUCKY  HORSEMAN. 

A  good  customer  of  ours  offered  an  unbelieving 
farmer$100  to  bring  him  a  bullthat  could  go  through 
the  Page.  Says  he  is  not,“talking  for  money.”  but 
simplv  good  will  toward  the  manufacturers  of  such 
a  perfect  fence.  Says  ho“would  rather  pay  our  price 
than  have  a  common  wire  fence  given  him’ 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  the  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences. 
- 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  11  Cables. 

Build  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH. 


si 


<e> 


BOWEN 
. CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


(T I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK. O. 


STANDARDWIRE  Fence. 

yT  (T  r  to  $8.50  for  machines 
-j~~~ l  4W  to  weave  your  fence 
at  18  to  25c.  per  rod. 
'Strongest  indorsement. 
'Send  for  Illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet,  giving  valuable  In- 
formation  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance 
for  agents  to  sell  fences 
and  machines.  Also  ten¬ 
sion  springs  and  tighteners.  STANDARD  W1RK 
FENCE  COMPANY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Z.  BREED  WEEDERS 

See  our  advertisement  in  this  paper,  issues 
for  February  27  and  March  13,  if  you  want 
to  save  time,  money  and,  strength. 

THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO. 

26  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


e0S304«393C)00Ce0«0««tt99e 


KEYSTONE 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

IS  A  GOOD  FENCE— made  from  the  best 
steel  wire  of  exactly  the  proper  weight; 
adapts  Itself  to  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold, 
expanding:  and  contracting,  to  take  up  all 
slack.  25  to  68  in.  high.  Keeps  all  kin  d  of  stock 
in  orout.  Send  for  free  book  on  fence  building. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  19 Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill. 

»  *  iTim  HUM  nil  MHMHl 


LOW  GOST 


OF  OUR 
WIRE 
FENCING. 


Quickly  built,  easy  work,  best  quality  of  fence 
makes  our  machines  popular.  Cost  of  material 
ranges  from  12  to  21  cents  a  rod.  Thousands  pleased 
In  the  past  A  postal  brings  full  information. 

EUREKA  FENCE  COMPANY 

BOX  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


The  Indiana  Woven  Wire  Fence. 
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The  best  all  around  Lawn,  Field, 

Hog  and  Poultry  Fence. 

THE  INDIANA  WIRE  FENCE  C0,cvX,f!S 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Jonrnal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  EdItor-in-Chlef. 

Herbert  W.  Coli.ingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  Bure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  1897. 

PLANTING  TIME  IS  HERE. 

Are  you  among  those  who  have  not  ordered  a  tuber 
of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  ? 

POTATO  WANTED! 

JOHN  SMITH 

JONESVILLE, 

ALASKA. 

’vbbbmbhhhhhbhhhibhbbmhhb 

That  order  will  be  honored  if  you  will  send  a  two- 
cent  stamp  with  it,  though  we  would  just  as  soon  have 
you  add  some  fact  or  suggestion  from  your  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  I  wo  cents  to  cover  postage  1  That  is  the  only 
cost  to  you.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potato  is  better  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  or 
either  of  the  Carmans.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  it. 

© 

Among  the  many  questions  asked  by  readers  is  the 
following : 

Should  a  farmer  be  elected  to  office  simply  because  he  is  a 
farmer? 

Our  answer  would  be,  No.  At  the  same  time,  it  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  upon  the  office.  The  mere  fact  of 
living  on  the  farm  does  not  fit  a  man  to  fill  a  public 
office.  As  between  a  city  man  and  a  farmer  equally 
qualified  to  fill  an  office,  we  would  certainly  feel 
inclined  to  vote  for  the  farmer. 

© 

In  line  with  the  query  about  inoculating  trees  to 
kill  insects,  is  the  belief  by  some  that  feeding  sul¬ 
phur  to  animals  will  kill  or  repel  insects  on  them.  If 
this  were  the  case,  it  seems  strange  that,  after  all 
these  years,  so  few  have  discovered  or  learned  this 
fact.  Burning  sulphur  is  an  excellent  insecticide 
and  germicide,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  nests 
of  sitting  hens.  Sulphur  mingled  with  molasses  is, 
also,  sometimes  administered  internally  to  sundry  in¬ 
dividuals  of  small  size.  But  it  must  be  used  with 
caution  externally  in  the  case  of  fowls,  especially  in 
damp  weather. 

O 

The  best  name  we  can  think  of  for  the  fraudulent 
dairy  stuff  that  is  being  put  on  the  market  is 

DEVILED  BUTTER  ! 

This  seems  a  good  name  for  this  fraud.  As  we  have 
often  stated,  old,  cast-off,  rag-bag  butter  “strong 
enough  to  knock  a  man  down,”  is  heated  to  drive  off 
the  bad  smell,  and  then  chilled  to  give  it  something 
of  a  “  grain.”  Then  it  is  packed  and  labeled  to  com¬ 
pete  with  pure,  sweet  goods.  We  suggest  the  above 
name  for  such  stuff.  If  some  one  can  devise  a  better 
name  for  it,  we  will  accept  it.  At  any  rate,  let’s  all 
get  at  it  and  make  it  walk  a  straight  mark. 

© 

When  discussing  nut  culture,  growers  may  form 
the  impression  that  their  produce  is  a  superfluity  or 
luxury,  rather  than  a  staple  of  economic  food  value. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe,  chestnuts  form  the  chief 
article  of  diet,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  at  least,  and 
although  this  can  never  be  the  case  in  America,  where 
we  have  such  an  immense  variety  of  cheap  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  extend 
this  variety  still  further,  by  using  the  chestnut 
as  a  regular  food,  as  well  as  a  dessert.  This  nut 
makes  an  agreeable  and  nutritious  dish  when  boiled, 
mashed,  and  prepared  with  milk,  butter,  and  season¬ 
ing  ;  it  also  makes  an  admirable  dressing  for  turkeys 
and  other  poultry.  Boiled  and  candied,  the  nuts 
appear  as  the  Marrons  glac6s  of  the  French  confec¬ 
tioners,  a  very  dainty  and  expensive  sweetmeat.  Our 
hygienists  are  now  urging  the  use  of  nut  foods,  such 
as  nut  butter,  nut  cheese,  and  nut  bread,  in  place  of 
cereals,  these  preparations  being  largely  made  from 


the  humble  peanut,  without  displacing  any  existing 
article  of  diet.  Sound,  well-ripened  chestnuts  should 
certainly  find  a  place  among  our  vegetable  foods. 
Those  who  have  eaten  boiled  Paragon  chestnuts  in 
place  of  potatoes  are  sorry  to  return  to  the  tubers. 
We  find  that  doctors  generally  recognize  the  food 
value  of  nuts,  and  the  nut  preparations  noted  above 
are  gaining  in  popularity.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  nuts  were  indigestible  food.  That  idea  must 
now  take  its  place  with  the  old  notion  that  frozen 
cream  is  injurious  to  health.  A  little  later,  we  shall 
print  further  particulars  about  some  of  the  nut  foods, 
mentioned  above. 

© 

On  page  244,  we  have  a  new  variation  of  the  “stove 
shark”  business.  A  friend  in  Massachusetts  sends  us 
this  brief  account  of  certain  operations  in  that  State  : 

There  was  a  sound  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  here  yes¬ 
terday,  for  the  collector  of  the  stove  company  arrived  and  de¬ 
manded  payment  for  ranges  sold  a  few  months  ago.  The  sales¬ 
man  who  first  appeared  disposed  of  his  wares  upon  the  easy 
payment  plan,  got  the  purchasers  to  sign  contracts,  and  made 
verbal  agreements  concerning  an  extension  of  time  of  payment  if 
necessary.  When  the  collector  came,  he  was  a  different  kind  of 
person  from  the  smooth,  easy,  persuasive  and  accommodating 
agent.  He  did  not  know  anything  about  any  verbal  agreements, 
and,  like  Shylock,  insisted  on  the  letter  of  his  bond.  Persons 
who  had  had  dealings  with  the  concern,  kicked  and  said  un- 
churchly  things,  but  had  to  come  to  the  mark  and  cash  up. 

Of  course  they  had  to  “come  up  to  the  mark,”  for 
they  made  the  mark  themselves,  when  they  listened 
to  that  smooth  salesman.  It  is  very  easy  to  agree  to 
pay  money.  Sometimes,  when  a  good  talker  engages 
your  ear,  it  does  seem  as  though  there  were  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  That  is  just  the  time  when  your 
backbone  most  needs  stiffening.  It  is  nonsense  to 
use  hard  words  or  offer  to  fight  with  the  second  man 
who  comes  to  collect  the  money.  It  isn't  his  fault 
that  your  name  is  on  the  contract.  It’s  your  own 
fault,  for  you  had  no  business  tcnsign  a  contract  with 
any  stranger. 

Some  people  answer  a  humbug  advertisement  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  They  do  not  intend  to  buy  the 
stuff,  but  think  it  no  harm  to  send  and  obtain  the 
circulars,  or  even  to  carry  on  a  meaningless  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  advertiser.  Such  people  should 
ponder  well  the  following  note  from  a  New  York 
State  reader : 

I  noticed  an  advertisement  of  the  Mammoth  pumpkin  seed  in  a 
dairy  paper,  undoubtedly  the  one  referred  to  by  G.  S.  S.,  page  159. 
Jt  is  claimed  that  hogs  become  cholera-proof  when  fed  on  these 
big  pumpkins  It  costs  only  a  few  cents  to  answer  these  adver¬ 
tisements,  but  that  isn’t  likely  to  be  the  last  of  it.  The  pumpkin 
seed  man  is  getting  a  list  of  names  in  this  way  of  the  kind  that 
“  bite.”  He  may  sell  your  name  to  all  the  rascals  in  the  country, 
and  you  and  your  children  unto  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
will  be  flooded  with  circulars  of  doubtful  character.  I  was  re¬ 
cently  annoyed  by  a  batch  of  circulars  from  a  “supply  company” 
in  Indiana.  Among  other  things  offered  were  the  “  Silent  Friend,” 
for  $1,  containing  “  rare  and  valuable  secrets,”  etc.,  a  recipe  for 
making  and  using  soap,  with  family  and  county  rights  to  sell  the 
article,  and  “magnetic  rods”  for  locating  mines  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  buried  treasures.  These  rods  are  offered  for  $5  each. 
Write  your  name  with  an  extra  initial  letter,  if  you  doubt  that 
these  names  are  passed  on,  and  see  how  often  you  will  hear  from 
it  in  five  years. 

That  *is  -true — every  word  of  it.  If  these  rascals 
once  get  your  name,  you  will  be  well  supplied  with 
circulars  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Some  of  these 
circulars  may  be  harmless,  but  the  chances  are  that 
some  day,  through  this  method,  books  or  pictures  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  your  son  or  daughter  that 
will  come  like  a  black  smooch  on  the  very  soul.  Keep 
your  name  out  of  the  hands  of  humbugs  ! 

O 

We  have  spoken  several  times  of  “  Nitragin,”  the 
new  germ  fertilizer  for  crops  like  clover,  peas,  beans, 
etc.  This  is  an  age  of  discoveries  of  the  habits  of 
germs  or  bacteria.  Scientific  men  have  been  able  to 
study  out  the  process  of  ripening  or  souring  of  milk 
and  cream,  until  we  now  have  it  practically  under 
control.  By  adding  a  “starter”,  or  a  bit  of  soured 
milk  to  sweet  cream,  we  are  able  to  make  it  ready  for 
the  churn  at  any  given  time.  In  the  same  way,  a 
study  of  the  habits  of  leguminous  plants,  or  those 
which  are  able  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air,  leads  to 
the  belief  that  we  may  use  much  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  the  cream  “  starter  ”  in  securing  a  full 
growth  of  clover  or  cow  peas.  If  a  clover  plant,  for 
example,  is  to  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  air,  it 
must  have  the  aid  of  specific  bacteria  which  do  their 
work  in  the  nodules  or  warts  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  If  these  bacteria  are  not  present,  the  plant  will 
not  utilize  the  atmospheric  nitrogen.  It  will  grow  if 
this  needed  nitrogen  has  been  supplied  as  manure  or 
fertilizer,  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  it  will  remain 
poor  and  stunted.  There  is  no  economy  in  using 
clover  simply  to  take  up  and  work  over  the  nitrogen 
which  we  put  in  the  soil.  One  would  as  soon  think 
of  buying  water  and  hauling  it  to  cows  at  pasture 
while  a  cool,  sparkling  brook  ran  close  at  their  feet. 
The  economy  of  the  clover  crop  consists  in  supplying 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  letting  the  plants 
steal  the  nitrogen  for  us.  “Nitragin”  consists  of 
tamed  or  decoy  bacteria,  as  we  might  say.  The 


bacteria  for  Red  clover,  for  example,  are  taken  and 
“cultivated”  in  the  laboratory,  put  into  some  substance 
that  will  keep  them,  and  bottled.  This  bottled  sub¬ 
stance  is  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  then  poured  over 
the  seed  just  before  sowing.  The  theory  is  that, 
when  the  seed  begins  to  sprout  in  the  ground,  the 
bacteria  at  once  begin  their  work  on  the  roots,  and 
spread  and  grow  as  the  plant  develops.  We  have 
seen  this  “Nitragin”.  Quite  a  quantity  of  it  will  be 
used  in  this  country  during  the  present  season,  and 
experiments  with  it  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
If,  by  means  of  it,  we  are  enabled  to  grow  good 
clover  without  the  use  of  nitrogen  as  manure,  many 
of  our  farmers  will  be  greatly  benefited.  It  is  well 
enough  to  remember  that  the  germs  of  potato  scab 
have  been  carried  in  much  the  same  way.  Germs 
from  diseased  tubers  were  “cultivated”  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  and,  after  being  sent  some  distance,  were  used 
to  infect  clean  seed.  Dr.  Conn’s  bacteria  of  butter  is 
another  illustration.  It  was  found  that  a  certain 
germ  or  bacterium  always  produced  butter  of  superior 
flavor  when  permitted  to  develop  alone  in  cream. 
This  germ  is  “cultivated”  alone  and  sent  out  to  dairy¬ 
men.  When  put  into  cream  under  proper  conditions, 
it  will  always  produce  its  characteristic  flavor.  There 
is,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that  this  “  Nitragin” 
may  stimulate  the  clover  roots  so  that  they  will  do 
surer  and  better  work  for  us.  Our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  should  all  test  this  matter. 

e 

BREVITIES. 

As  I  passed  along  the  potato  bin, 

I  heard  a  fair  tuber  pipe  up  within, 

“  Oh,  move  me  out  into  the  bright  sunlight, 

For  my  sprouts  are  growing  so  long  and  white! 

And  I  need  the  help  of  the  blessed  sun! 

Oh,  my  eyes  are  weak  and  my  eyes  they  run! 

Oh,  shovel  me  out  on  the  big  barn  floor, 

And  give  me  a  chance  for  my  life  once  more! 

Oh,  don’t  put  me  under  the  ground,  prithee! 

Till  you  soundly  have  sublimated  me. 

Mix  up  your  solution  and  dip  me  in, 

And  leave  me  to  soak  till  my  cleared-up  skin 
Has  never  a  germ  of  the  scab  to  run 
And  ruin  your  crop  as  it  oft  has  done, 

So  sun  me  and  soak  me  without  delay, 

And  I’ll  guarantee  that  you  get  your  pay !  ” 

A  slip  of  the  pen — a  runt  pig. 

Tobacco  will  kill  bugs  and  boys. 

Mr.  Killkn  writes  a  live  article. 

A  tallow  candle  may  be  a  sheep  “dip." 

A  lousy  hen  is  likely  to  be  lazy  rather  than  lay-sy. 

How  do  you  like  the  nutty  flavor  of  the  paper  this  week  ? 

Don’t  declaim  against  “pure”  beer  and  then  drink  impure 
water. 

“  I  did  that  egg  up  brown  !  ”  said  the  Light  Brahma  after  her 
cackle. 

Gandy’s  (Prize)  strawberry!  How  many  have  drawn  blanks 
with  it  ? 

“  Stretches  ”  in  sheep,  page  255.  Succor  them  by  feeding  suc¬ 
culence  ! 

That  cow  mentioned  on  page  255,  didn’t  like  the  taste  of  pepper 
in  her  own  milk  ! 

It’s  wonderful  how  many  have  succeeded  with  Crimson  clover 
sown  with  turnips. 

What  makes  a  fellow’s  character  grow  ?  A  positive  “  Yes,” 
and  a  negative  “  no.” 

Surround  red  liquor  with  a  white  man  and  the  prospect 
changes  from  rosy  to  a  permanent  blue. 

Will  some  of  our  Neiv  England  readers  who  have  fruited  the 
Wagener  apple  tell  us  what  they  think  of  it  ? 

Squash  bugs  certainly  do  not  like  tobacco.  That  is  one  thing 
about  them  we  would  like  to  graft  on  the  boy. 

You  are  right!  We  never  advise  farmers  to  plow  fertilizers 
under.  We  would  always  harrow  them  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
soil. 

A  “nut”  is  a  small  block  “for  holding  or  tightening  some¬ 
thing.”  The  improved  chestnut  may  tighten  up  the  wheels  of 
progress  for  you. 

For  a  windbreak  of  White  pine,  we  would  plant  the  trees  in  two 
rows  15  feet  apart,  with  the  trees  of  the  second  row  alternating 
with  those  of  the  first. 

“  Try  Hosford  s  Market  Garden  pea  with  oats  for  hay  in  place 
of  the  Canada  pea”  says  a  northern  New  York  reader.  The  ex¬ 
periment  is  worth  trying. 

Old  March,  he  came  in  like  a  lion,  but  he  went  out  as  still  as  a 
clam.  He  came  roaring  death,  but  at  April’s  warm  breath— why, 
the  lion  changed  into  a  lamb. 

Yes,  sir,  fine  ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  will  make  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  small  fruits  of  all  sorts.  Three  parts 
bone  to  one  of  muriate  are  right. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “fake”  ?  Among  other  things, 
it  means  the  stuff  sold  under  various  names  and  guaranteed  to  keep 
borers  out  of  trees,  or  to  make  a  new  growth  of  bark. 

The  Delaware  peach  crop  is  reported  in  fine  condition.  A  full 
crop  is  'promised.  That  indicates  a  poor  demand  for  melons, 
which  are  used  by  thousands  as  substitutes  for  peaches. 

When  last  I  saw  you,  Mrs.  Hen,  your  moult  was  hardly  through  ; 
your  tail  was  but  a  ghost,  but  now  it  has  grown  out  anew.  Then 
sweetly  Mrs.  Leghorn  said,  “  I  know  my  joke  is  stale,  but  from  a 
ghostly  narrative,  I  have  a  grew  some  tail.  ’ 

“The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,”  but  a  fine  Paragon 
chestnut,  planted  now,  will  keep  your  memory  green  longer  than 
all  the  epitaphys  ever  carved  upon  a  tombstone.  In  other  words 
a  Paragon  tree  will  keep  your  memory  from  becoming  a 
“  chestnut.” 

Here  is  a  note  from  an  Ohio  subscriber:  “The  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potato  you  sent  me  evidently  had  a  ‘set-to’  with  Jack 
Frost  en  route,  and  got  the  worst  of  it;  all  its  eyes  were  black, 
likewise  its  body.”  You  should  call  that  tuber  Corbett.  Have 
another  Sir  Walter  ! 
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"WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Florida  is  sending  us  considerable  celery  this 
spring,  and  much  of  it  appears  to  be  of  pretty  good 
quality.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  regular  sup¬ 
plies  are  running  low,  hence  brings  pretty  good  prices. 
California  also  sends  us  some  celery,  but  it’s  a  long 
way  to  ship  such  goods,  though  other  vegetables  from 
that  State  are  often  seen  in  this  market. 

X  X  X 

At  the  end  of  March,  Catawba  grapes  in  excellent 
condition  are  still  offered  in  market.  They  must  have 
been  well  kept  in  cold  storage.  This  method  of 
keeping  fruit  has  been  greatly  improved  in  recent 
years.  These  grapes  may  be  purchased  at  retail  for 
about  20  to  25  cents  for  a  five-pound  basket — not  a 
high  price  when  we  consider  the  time  of  year. 

t  t  t 

“  What  we  want  is  a  patent  barrel  with  one  or 
more  staves  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  removed 
and  allow  us  to  see  what  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
barrel,”  said  one  produce  dealer.  Not  a  bad  idea  ; 
but  I’ll  warrant  that  the  packers  of  some  of  the  apples 
and  other  produce  that  we  sometimes  see  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  would  not  be  anxious  to  purchase  such  a  barrel. 

X  t  X 

Bermuda  produce  is  coming  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  and  seems  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  It  is 
shipped  in  cold  storage.  The  steamers  go  down  with 
their  refrigerators  filled  with  good  American  beef 
and  other  meats,  and  bring  back  beets,  parsley, 
onions,  etc.  These  come  into  competition  with  our 
hothouse  and  southern  vegetables,  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  so  low  that  the  latter  are  crowded 
hard.  Still,  Bermuda  isn’t  a  very  big  place,  and  the 
whole  vegetable  product  of  the  islands  wouldn’t  go 
far  if  this  were  the  only  source  of  supply. 

X  X  X 

A  box  of  asparagus  from  the  South,  that  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  of  fair  quality  when  cut,  <was 
spoiled  in  the  packing.  From  appearances,  it  had 
been  tied  up  in  bunches  with  the  butts  all  even  ;  then 
the  bunches  being  a  little  too  long  to  pack  in  the  box 
handily,  enough  had  been  chopped  off  the  tops  of  the 
bunches  to  even  them  up,  leaving  some  of  the  stalks 
(at  least  one-half)  without  any  tips,  the  very  best 
part.  I  asked  the  commission  merchant  how  much 
he  could  get  for  it,  and  he  said  that  he  didn’t  believe 
he  could  sell  it  at  all.  In  putting  up  asparagus,  the 


tops  of  the  bunches  should  be  made  even,  and  the 
butts  then  be  cut  off  squarely.  A  bunching  machine 
is  a  great  help  in  bunching  this  vegetable  in  attract¬ 
ive  shape. 

X  I  t 

I  saw  a  commission  merchant  sell  a  barrel  of 
Spitzenberg  apples  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  buyer.  I  asked  him  the  price.  “Four  dollars, 
but  they  were  very  choice.”  I  noticed  the  brand  on 
the  barrel  “  XXXX”,  which  denotes  pretty  high 
quality.  The  top  was  covered  with  a  circular  piece 
of  colored  paper  before  the  head  was  put  in.  Very 
good  apples  of  the  same  variety  might  have  been 
purchased  the  same  day  for  $2  per  barrel,  but  they 
had  no  charms  for  this  buyer.  It  pays  to  please  the 
particular  buyer.  The  freight  and  cartage  are  no 
more  on  a  $4  barrel  of  apples  than  on  one  selling  for 
$2,  and  the  barrel  costs  no  more.  Which  pays  better  ? 

X  X  X 

A  wholesale  egg  dealer  who  does  an  extensive 
business  in  choice,  new-laid  eggs  at  higher  prices 
than  the  usual  quotations,  says  that  he  is  having 
trouble  in  getting  former  prices.  The  market  is 
literally  swamped  with  western  and  southern  eggs, 
and  they  are  tolerably  fresh,  so  that  many  unscrupu¬ 
lous  dealers  are  buying  them  at  the  lower  prices,  and 
working  them  off  on  their  customers  as  fresh,  State 
eggs.  This  sort  of  thing  can’t  last  long,  for  when 
hot  weather  comes,  eggs  can’t  be  shipped  such  long 
distances  and  still  be  in  condition  to  aid  in  such  a 
deception.  By  the  way,  how  long  does  an  egg  remain 
fresh  ?  _  f.  h.  y. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  get  frequent  complaints  about  the  Scbwake  Seed  Company, 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  evidently  a  good  bouse  not  to  send 
money  to. 

Don’t  send  any  money  to  H.  W.  Gazley,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  unless 
you  get  the  goods  first.  But  it  is  better  to  buy  such  gooda  of  re¬ 
sponsible  houses,  anyway. 

A  Poultry  Annual  and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes  foR  1897,  is 
sent  for  10  cents,  by  C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  54,  Dakota,  Ill.  It  gives 
cuts  and  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  fancy  fowls,  and  hints  on  the  care  of  poultry. 

Those  farmers  who  once  use  a  land  roller  are  seldom  satisfied 
afterwards  to  do  without  one.  Besides  putting  small  stones  out 
of  the  way  it- pulverizes  clods,  perfects  the  seed  bed  and  increases 
germination.  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  the  veteran  farm 
implement  maker,  will  sell  you  one  this  season  if  you  want  it, 
and  will  send  description  of  it  if  you  ask  for  it. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  weeders  during  the  past  few 
years  that  it  seems  as  though  the  whole  story  had  been  told,  and 
that  these  tools  are  about  as  good  as  they  can  be  made.  Our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Warren  Vreeland,  has  invented  a  new  style  weeder 
which  appears  to  contain  several  new  and  valuable  features. 
He  calls  it  the  “  automatic,”  and  the  teeth  certainly  work  more 
like  the  fingers  on  a  man’s  hand  scratching  in  the  dirt  than  any 
similar  device  we  have  examined.  Mr.  E.  C.  Birge,  of  Connecticut, 
and  other  good  farmers,  praise  this  weeder  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  from  what  we  can  see  Mr.  Vreeland  has  hit  upon  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  mechanism  of  a  weeder. 


We  are  receiving  inquiries  for  the  name  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Superior  cultivator  and  the  Superior  roller  mentioned  by 
Clarence  J.  Norton,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  151.  These  implements 
are  made  by  the  Standard  Harrow  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

We  are  frequently  asked  about  an  electric  cluirn,  advertised  In 
most  of  the  farm  papers,  from  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
which  is  said  to  make  butter  in  three  minutes.  It  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  we  have  repeatedly  refused  to  put  the  advertisement 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  another  of  the  wonderful  and  good  things 
that  wise  people  leave  alone. 

There  have  been  several  makes  of  weeders  put  on  the  market 
of  late,  and  each  seems  to  have  points  of  merit.  The  one  idea  is  to 
kill  small  weeds  while  the  the  plant  is  young  without  injuring  the 
plant  itself.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.,  have  an  anti-clog 
weeder  that  they  would  like  to  tell  R.  N.-Y.  readers  about.  They 
will  do  so  if  you  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card. 

The  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  28  Vesey  Street, 
New  York  City,  have  issued  a  new  catalogue  of  their  goods.  It 
contains  92  pages,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  believe  that  this  firm  carries  the  most  complete  line  of  poultry 
and  supplies  in  the  world.  There  isn’t  a  thing  that  is  needed  in 
any  branch  of  poultry  culture  that  they  cannot  supply.  Write 
for  this  catalogue. 

The  Eureka  potato  planter  is  a  hand  power  machine  with 
which,  it  is  said,  a  smart  man  can  plant  three  acres  of  potatoes 
in  a  day  without  bending  his  back.  It  can,  also,  be  used  to  plant 
corn  in  the  hill.  The  seed  is  dropped  into  a  large  tube  which 
comes  up  to  a  man’s  waist,  and  by  means  of  an  Ingenious  lock,  is 
left  in  the  soil  and  covered.  Pull  particulars  are  sent  by  the 
Greenville  Planter  Co.,  Greenville,  Mich. 

About  noon  on  March  1,  fire  was  discovered  in  the  cellar  of  a 
packing  house  on  the  nursery  farm  of  Chas.  A.  Green,  near  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  The  house  was  destroyed  with  all  the  trees  in  that 
cellar.  There  are  four  other  cellars,  however,  so  that  orders  can 
still  be  promptly  filled.  A  new  building  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  stories  high  and  nearly  100  feet  square.  This  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  largest  frost-proof  packing  house  anywhere.  Green 
has  long  been  “  time-tried,”  and  now  he  has  been  “  fire-tested.” 

The  pamphlets  of  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Co.,  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  are  always  interesting  and  instructive.  This  firm 
have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  distributing  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  that  treated  the  general  principles  of  farming  with  chemical 
fertilizers.  The  high  character  of  the  Mapes  goods  is  evidenced 
by  the  testimonials  from  scientific  men  and  experiment  station 
workers.  In  these  days  of  cut  prices,  many  so-called  “bargains” 
in  fertilizers  mean  that  the  quality  has  been  cut  lower  than  the 
price.  The  quality  of  the  Mapes  goods  is  higher  than  ever.  They 
offer  several  new  brands  this  year. 

Hench  &  Dromoold,  York,  Pa.,  issue  a  very  neat  catalogue 
describing  the  various  farm  implements  that  they  manufacture. 
Readers  have  often  asked  for  a  cheap,  hand  fodder-cutter. 
Hench  <fe  Dromgold  sell  one  for  $4.50.  Their  specialties  are  shovel 
plows,  cultivators,  both  walking  and  riding,  corn  planters, 
spring-tooth  harrows  and  cultivators,  fertilizer  distributers  and 
grain  drills,  cider-mills,  corn  shellers,  etc.  They  also  manufac¬ 
ture  saw-mills  and  thrashing  machinss  and  engines  for  running 
them.  The  catalogue  Is  very  complete,  and  would  make  a  useful 
addition  to  your  agricultural  library. 

Last  year  we  used  the  Defender  spraying  apparatus — made  by 
P.  C.  Lewis,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  The  barrel  lies  on  its  side  firmly 
supported  by  brackets  at  the  bottom  of  a  two-horse  lumber 
wagon.  A  boy  drives  along  the  row  close  to  the  trees,  and  the 
man  on  the  pump  has  no  difficulty  in  forcing  the  spray  to  the  top 
of  the  tallest  trees.  By  turning  and  coming  back  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  row,  every  part  is  covered  with  the  spray. 
The  barrel  being  on  its  side  brings  the  pump  down  low  so  that  it 
does  not  catch  on  the  limbs.  It  also  makes  easier  work  for  the 
pumper.  The  agitator  works  automatically  ana  stirrs  so  well 
that  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  spraying  there  is  no  sediment  left  in  the 
barrel.  The  pump  is  made  of  brass — thus  resisting  the  corrod¬ 
ing  action  of  the  chemicals. 


Agricultural  Authorities  on  The  Mapes  Manures. 


MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

“  Under  average  conditions,  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  as  the  best  and  most  profitable  fertilizer 
for  potatoes.” — American  Agriculturist. 

The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  — “  Its  action  approaches  certainty,  or  as  near  to 
it  as  any  manure  can  be  expected  to  do.” — E.  S.  Carman,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  in  commenting  on  these  enormous  yields  with  the 
Mapes  Potato  Manure,  in  comparison  with  other  brands  in  the  great  Prize  Contest, 
stated  :  “  Apparently,  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity,  but  the  forms  in  which  the 
plant-food  is  furnished  that  govern  yield,  provided  a  reasonable  amount  is  supplied.” 

“  The  advantage  of  the  Mapes  is  that  it  goes  in  a  straight  line  right  to  the 
spot.  We  never  miss  getting  a  car-load  for  our  orchard.” 

“  We  have  been  using  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  eight  years  ;  indeed,  we 
do  not  care  to  use  anything  else  for  potatoes,  and  have  never  been  disappointed 
yet.  We  do  not  have  scabby  potatoes  as  we  used  to  with  stable  manure.” — Wilmer 
Atkinson,  Farm  Journal. 

[The  Practical  Farmer  on  The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  the  Prize  Potato  Contest  ] 

“  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  scarcely  been  a  recognized  authority  on 
potato  growing  who  has  not  stated  as  a  result  of  practical  experience  that  a 
commercial  fertilizer  like  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  excelled  stable  manure  in 
Economy  and  in  the  Yield  and  Quality  of  potatoes.” 

Mr.  Carman  states  in  Rural  New-Yorker,  December  2,  1896,  that  he  has  used 
the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  Seventeen  Years. 

No  Wormy  Potatoes  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  10  Years. — “  We 
have  raised  potatoes  on  the  same  piece  of  land  for  10  years,  using  every  year  the 
Mapes  Feitilizer.  The  last  crop  was  as  clean  as  the  first.  Our  friend  who  says  he 
used  manure  and  fertilizer  together,  and  found  many  wormy  potatoes,  will  find 
it  was  the  manure,  not  the  fertilizer,  that  supplied  the  worms.” — E.  S.  Carman, 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1892. 

FROM  ONE  OF  THE  FRUIT  GROWERS  IN  FERTILIZERS 

AND  FRUITS.  ( 

Walter  F.  Taber,  President  of  the  Dutchess  County  Farmers’  Club,  Lake 
View  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  I 

“  My  strawberry  crop  (1896)  was  injured  by  the  winter  and  the  dry  weather  in 
May.  My  crops  of  Blackcaps  and  Red  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  were  the  finest 
I  ever  grew.  I  sold  four-fifths  of  an  acre  of  Souhegan  Blackcaps,  $425  ;  from  an 
acre  of  Marlboros,  $350,  and  from  an  acre  of  Blackberries,  $450.  These  crops 
show  the  possibilities  under  favorable  weather  and  proper  preparation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  No  stable  manure  has  been  applied  to  these  vines,  nothing  but  Mapes  / 
Manures,  sometimes  using  only  potash  and  bone.  ^ 

SEE  ADYERTISEME 


FARMS  STEADILY  IMPROVED  AND  CROPS  DOUBLED. 

[From  the  New  England  Homestead .] 

The  actual  statements  from  those  who  have  used  these  high  grade  manures 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  great  claim  made  for  the  Mapes  Manures,  viz.:  that 
by  their  continued  use,  in  some  cases  for  10,  12  and  15  years,  farmers,  truck 
growers,  and  fruit  growers  report  their  lands  as  having  steadily  improved  in  con¬ 
dition,  and  their  crops  as  double  those  formerly  grown,  while  the  quality  of  the 
crops  has  greatly  improved,  and  their  profits  largely  increased. 

“  Our  own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has  convinced  us 
that  with  judicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures  worn  out  lands  can  be  restored 
to  fertility  quicker,  and  with  less  expense,  than  in  any  other  way.” — American 
Agricultui'ist. 

“THE  MAPES  MANURES  MIXED  WITH  BRAINS.” 

[From  Farm  Journal — Wilmer  Atkinson.] 

Mapes  Manures  give  surprising  results  to  those  who  use  them,  and  we  believe 
the  reason  is  that  the  ingredients  are  mixed  with  brains.  It  is  said,  besides,  that 
the  raw  materials  which  compose  them  cost  within  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
manure  ready  to  apply  to  the  soil.  This  latter  statement  is  apt  to  be  true  ;  the 
former  we  are  certain  is  true.  There  is  great  skill  shown  in  having  the  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  just  in  the  right  proportion,  in  the  proper  forms,  in 
the  right  fineness  and  solubility,  so  that  action  is  prompt  and  certain.  Often  the 
elements  in  a  fertilizer  are  present  as  shown  by  the  analysis,  but  they  are  not  in 
condition  to  act,  and  the  benefit  is  not  apparent,  but  Mapes  seems  to  have  every¬ 
thing  just  right,  and  his  manures  are  perfectly  sure  to  do  the  work  intended  of 
them.  This  is  our  experience. 

BEST  FARMERS  FEEL  THEY  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BUY 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

“  The  Mapes  Manures  are  complete  fertilizers  of  the  very  highest  grade,  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  their  use  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  skill,  ability, 
and  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture.  Prof.  Mapes  has  been  foremost  in 
bringing  the  fertilizer  trade  to  its  present  high  standard.  The  most  intelligent 
farmers  and  the  largest  consumers  of  fertilizers  now  feel  that  they  can  afford  to 
buy  the  Mapes  Manures  because  of  their  quality  as  demonstrated  by  results  in 
the  field.” — The  American  Agriculturist. 

“  As  we  have  said  repeatedly  already,  purchasers  of  the  Mapes  products  may 
rely  on  securing  goods  of  the  highest  grade,  most  skillfully  prepared  on  a  very 
large  scale,  with  all  possible  appliances  for  thorough  and  economical  work — and 
honestly  sold  with  the  purpose  of  retaining  any  chance  purchaser  as  a  regular 
customer  when  he  sees  the  results  on  his  own  fields.” — The  Country  Gentleman. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  first  sign  of  spring  in  the  city, 
where  grass  is  scanty  and  trees  tardy 
in  putting  forth  leaf,  is  the  coming  of 
the  spring  hat,  and  though  March  went 
out  like  a  lion  this  year,  with  nipping 
winds  and  clouds  of  dust,  the  millinery 
display  was  as  early  as  ever.  It  would 
appear  as  though  the  milliners  put  forth 
the  newest  modes  in  an  experimental 
way,  to  see  what  buyers  are  likely  to 
accept.  The  result  of  this  is  that  many 
of  the  very  early  styles  prove  too  eccen¬ 
tric  or  unbecoming  for  general  favor, 
and  are  never  seen  after  the  early  spring 
openings.  Glaring  colors  and  eccentric 
shapes  are  seen  among  these  “  crea¬ 
tions”,  and  the  woman  who  is  persuaded 
to  buy  a  hat  early  in  the  spring,  with 
the  expectation  of  wearing  it  during  the 
entire  season,  usually  has  cause  to  re¬ 
gret  her  precipitancy.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  an  economical  woman 
will  always  try  to  arrange  a  last  year’s 
hat  for  early  spring  ;  this  gives  her  an 
opportunity  to  choose,  a  little  later, 
something  that  does  not  look  too  notice¬ 
able  all  summer.  Then,  too,  the  prices 
of  the  newer  shapes  are  much  reduced 
by  June,  as  a  rule. 

* 

Glaring  color  is  the  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  the  headgear  thus  far  noted. 
All  shades  of  violet  and  purple  divide 
favor  with  tints  of  green,  and  these 
colors  are  often  used  in  combination 
with  exceedingly  “  loud”  effect.  A  hat 
of  bright  purple  smooth  braid,  trimmed 
with  a  heavy  wreath  of  brilliant  green 
leaves,  was  an  example  to  be  avoided. 
Many  hats  of  purple  straw  are  seen,  but 
there  is  a  hardness  about  the  color  in 
this  material  that  makes  it  invariably 
unbecoming.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
bright  green  straw,  but  soft  moss  or 
willow  shades  are  very  pretty,  and  they 
are  admired  when  trimmed  with  velvet 
wood  violets  and  their  foliage.  Pale  or 
sallow  women  should  beware  of  them, 
however,  and  try  a  dash  of  rose  or 
cerise,  now  very  fashionable. 

* 

The  shapes  shown  so  far  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  towards  higher  crowns,  often  cone- 
shaped,  or  tapering  at  the  middle  and 
flaring  out  again  at  the  top.  They  are 
not  to  be  tipped  forward  so  much  as 
last  summer.  The  higher  crown  is  noted 
in  sailor  hats,  too,  but  otherwise  this 
shape  is  little  changed.  Then  there  are 
some  quaint  little  crumpled-up  hats  of 
rough  straw,  three-cornered  in  Colonial 
stvle,  with  a  crown  hardlv  raised  at  all ; 
they  will  be  charming  for  the  many 
women  who  look  extinguished  in  a  big 
hat.  The  large  “picture  hat”  is  very 
trying  to  many  faces  and,  if  attempted 
in  inexpensive  materials,  it  has  a  very 
cheap  look.  But  many  unbecoming  hats 
could  be  rendered  becoming  by  ar¬ 
ranging  the  hair  carefully.  If  a  woman 
brushes  her  hair  smoothly  back,  fasten¬ 
ing  it  up  in  a  tight  “jug- handle”  loop, 
a  picture  hat  will  sit  upon  it  as  inappro¬ 
priately  as  upon  the  sleek  head  of  a 
Quakeress.  First  study  the  becoming 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  and  then  the 
hat  to  go  with  it.  The  most  common 
fault  in  selecting  a  hat  is  the  choice  of 
something  so  elaborate  that  it  over¬ 
shadows  the  individuality  of  the  wearer. 
An  extravagantly  trimmed  hat  may  look 
charming  on  the  milliner’s  block,  but  it 
is  quite  different  on  the  wearer’s  head, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  become  the  domi¬ 
nant  feature  of  the  whole,  instead  of  an 
attractive  setting  to  show  up  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  always  safe  to  select  a  be¬ 
coming  hat  for  its  simplicity,  and  to  re¬ 
member  that  its  effect  out  of  doors  is 
very  different  from  its  appearance  in  the 
milliner’s  shop. 


GOOD  FOOD  FROM  THE  GARDEN. 

PAPER  on  the  above  subject  was 
recently  read  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  by  Miss 
Anna  Barrows,  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Kitchen  Magazine.  Miss  Bar- 
rows  remarked  that  the  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  obtaining  meat  from  the  West, 
and  the  cheapness  of  canned  goods  packed 
in  California  and  the  South,  have  made 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  exercise  our  in¬ 
genuity  to  prepare  a  variety  of  palatable 
dishes  from  the  scanty  store  of  products 
available  to  our  ancestors.  As  yet  we 
have  not  taken  kindly  to  soups  and 
salads,  and  have  yet  to  learn  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  vegetables  in  these  directions. 

Regarding  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
vegetable  food,  the  lecturer  observed 
that  for  the  majority  of  our  people  to¬ 
day,  vegetarianism  is  hardly  practicable, 
but  its  adherents  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  Vegetable  substances  are  less 
quickly  digested  and  less  completely 
assimilated  than  animal  tissues  ;  we  are 
obliged  to  use  animals  to  transfer  the 
tough  grasses  into  substances  which  can 
be  digested  by  us.  As  our  scientific 
knowledge  increases,  we  shall  doubtless 
find  ways  to  prepare  many  substances 
now  worthless  as  food.  Animal  food 
should  not, however, constitute  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  eaten. 
Some  of  the  most  troublesome  diseases, 
like  intemperance,  cancer  and  gout,  are 
thought  to  have  a  direct  connection  with 
excessive  meat  eating.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  each  food  is  essential  to 
its  wise  selection  and  preparation.  Vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  afford  all  the  five  neces¬ 
sary  food  principles,  but  the  proportions 
are  hardly  satisfactory  for  a  perfect  diet. 
Fats  and  proteins  need  reinforcement, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
butter,  oil,  eggs  and  meats.  A  large 
part  of  the  vegetables  displayed  in  our 
markets  are  overgrown,  wilted  or  care¬ 
lessly  prepared.  Those  which  suffer 
most  from  this  treatment  are  radishes, 
cucumbers,  green  peas,  beans,  corn  and 
summer  squashes.  The  public  must  be 
educated  to  appreciate  quality  rather 
than  size,  to  recognize  the  facts  that 
wilted  southern  vegetables  never  equal 
natives  in  flavor,  and  that  gain  in  size 
usually  means  a  corresponding  loss  of 
flavor.  The  housekeeper  knows  little  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  vegetables 
in  the  market,  and  often  is  no  wiser  than 
the  New  Jersey  family  who  used  14.8  per 
cent  of  the  whole  sum  spent  for  food,  for 
oranges  and  celery,  which  furnished  but 
1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  full  value. 

Discussing  the  preparation  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  table,  Miss  Barrows  said 
that  there  is  usually  some  one  best  way 
to  cook  each  vegetable,  but  where  one 
kind  only  is  available,  it  is  necessary  to 
serve  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  explains  why  the  average  cook¬ 
book  gives  more  recipes  for  the  potato 
than  for  all  other  vegetables.  Almost 
any  vegetable  may  appear  in  due  combi¬ 
nation  with  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  in 
soups,  fritters,  croquettes,  souffles  or 
salads.  Suitable  utensils  are  essential; 
vegetables  should  not  be  cooked  in  iron 
kettles  when  any  others  are  obtainable  ; 
strainers,  ricers  and  presses  are  desir¬ 
able.  Strong  flavors  frequently  are  due 
to  careless  preparation.  Careful  trim¬ 
ming  and  thorough  washing  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Wilted  vegetables  are  improved  by 
soaking.  Salad  plants  need  especial  care 
in  washing  to  remove  parasites  as  well 
as  hellebore  or  Paris-green.  By  cutting 
in  small  pieces,  the  time  of  cooking  may 
be  hastened.  Use  soft  water,  and  boil 
till  tender.  If  uncovered,  the  color  is 
better  preserved  and  the  odors  are  less 
pronounced.  Salt  should  be  added  when 
the  cooking  is  partly  completed.  Soda 


may  be  used  in  small  quantities  to  aid 
in  softening  the  water.  As  a  rule  with 
all  sweet,  well- flavored  vegetables,  the 
water  should  be  allowed  to  evaporate  at 
the  end  instead  of  draining  it  off.  Vege¬ 
tables  may  be  warmed  over  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  process. 

In  the  home  garden,  we  look  for  the 
real  luxuries  in  the  vegetable  line.  The 
best  land  is  none  too  good  for  a  garden. 
The  garden  should  be  planted  to  fit  the 
family  as  carefully  as  a  library  should 
be  selected.  It  has  been  worth  while 
to  study  fermentation  thoroughly,  be¬ 
cause  an  immense  amount  of  capital  is 
invested  in  breweries.  Cattle  foods  are 
investigated,  because  they  are  a  large 
expense  to  the  farmers.  Might  not  an 
equal  profit  accrue  from  a  thorough 
study  of  changes  which  take  place  in 
vegetable  foods  between  the  garden  and 
the  table  ? 


AN  EASTER  DINNER. 

Quick  Egg  Soup. 

Chicken  Stew.  Potato  Souffl6. 

Rusk. 

Pickled  Cabbage.  Egg  Salad. 

Easter  Eggs.  Caramel  Custard. 

Coffee. 

Quick  Egg  Soup  — To  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  allow  a  lump  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  rolled  in  flour,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sweet  cream,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Beat  three  eggs  with  a  fork  until 
the  yolks  and  whites  are  slightly  broken, 
stir  them  into  the  boiling  mixture,  let 
stand  a  moment  and  serve  hot.  To  be 
eaten  with  crackers. 

Chicken  Stew.  —  When  properly 
dressed  and  cut  up  in  pieces  for  stewing, 
place  in  a  kettle  in  which  is  some  hot 
butter  (part  lard  or  fresh  meat  fryings 
may  be  substituted).  Have  a  blaze 
under  the  kettle,  and  keep  turning  the 
pieces  of  chicken  until  well  browned 
(not  scorched).  Add  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water  and  let  simmer  for  some 
time,  until  perfectly  tender,  and  the 
water  nearly  boiled  away.  Cover  with 
rich  sweet  milk,  when  it  comes  to  a  boil 
thicken  with  flour  stirred  smooth  in  a 
little  cold  milk.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Potato  Souffle  —  Boil  four  good- 
sized,  mealy  potatoes,  pass  through  a 
sieve  ;  scald  half  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  add 
to  the  potatoes  with  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  beat  to  a  cream,  add  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  beating  them  in 
well.  Beat  the  whites  separate,  adding 
to  the  potato  mixture  without  much 
stirring.  Have  ready  a  buttered  bake- 
dish  large  enough  to  allow  the  souffle  to 
rise.  Bake  20  minutes  in  a  brisk  oven, 
serve  at  once  and  in  the  same  dish  in 
which  it  is  baked. 

Rusk. — Two  cupfuls  of  raised  dough, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  half  a  cupful  of 
butter,  two  well- beaten  eggs,  flour 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough  ;  set  to 
rise  and  when  light,  mold  into  high 
biscuits  and  let  rise  again.  Sift  sugar 
over  the  top  and  bake. 

Pickled  Cabbage. — We  usually  pickle 
a  large  jar  of  this  in  the  fall,  as  it  makes 
a  nice  relish  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Chop  cabbage  as  for  cold 
slaw.  Have  some  hot,  spiced  and  sweet¬ 
ened  vinegar  over  the  fire  in  a  granite 
kettle.  Pour  in  a  small  quantity  of  cab¬ 
bage,  let  just  scald  up,  then  dip  with  a 
colander  dipper  into  a  stone  jar,  which 
I  usually  have  standing  on  the  stove 
beside  the  kettle.  Scald  more  cabbage, 
dip  into  jar,  repeating  until  sufficient 
quantity  is  pickled.  Pour  hot  vinegar 
over  the  cabbage  in  jar,  enough  to  cover 
it  well.  Place  over  it  a  plate  and  on 
this  a  weight  to  keep  the  cabbage  well 
under  the  vinegar. 

Egg  Salad.  —  Equal  parts  of  hard 


boiled  eggs,  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  raw 
onions  chopped  fine  together.  Moisten 
with  melted  butter  and  vinegar.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper. 

Easter  Eggs  — Pour  the  contents  of 
eggs  through  a  half-inch  hole  in  the 
large  end,  wash  and  drain  the  shells 
carefully,  and  set  them  in  a  dish  of  salt 
to  fill.  Now  make  a  plain  corn  starch 
blanc  mange.  Pour  the  blanc  mange 
carefully  through  a  funnel  into  egg 
shells.  Set  in  a  cold  place  until  per¬ 
fectly  hard.  Remove  shells  and  serve 
the  eggs  in  a  nest  of  whipped  cream  or 
fruit  jelly. 

Caramel  Custard  — This  dessert  may 
be  eaten  hot  or  cold — we  prefer  the 
latter.  It  may  be  baked  in  a  pudding 
dish  or  individual  custard  cups.  Place 
one  cupful  of  sugar  in  a  small  frying- 
pan  and  stir  until  melted  and  browned, 
to  make  the  caramel  flavor.  Now  draw 
the  pan  from  the  hottest  fire  and  pour 
upon  the  sugar  half  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water.  This  will  make  the  sugar  crisp 
again,  but  let  it  simmer  over  a  slow  fire 
and  it  will  quickly  melt.  While  the 
caramel  is  softening,  beat  four  eggs 
with  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  into  a  quart 
of  rich,  sweet  milk,  then  stir  in  the 
caramel  until  perfectly  infused.  Pour 
the  custard  into  dish  or  cups  and  place 
in  the  oven.  The  cups  may  be  placed  in 
a  dripping-pan  half  filled  with  boiling 
water.  When  the  custard  is  firm  in  the 
center  it  is  done.  mart  s.  stelson. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ANNING  ASPARAGUS.  —  C.  B.  C. 
asks  how  to  can  asparagus.  Clean 
and  trim  the  fresh  stalks,  and  pack 
them  tightly  in  glass  preserve  jars, 
heads  up,  and  all  the  one  way.  Fill  the 
jars  full  of  cold  water,  and  lay  the  lids 
on  top,  but  without  screwing.  Put  a 
layer  of  hay  or  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wash-boiler,  stand  the  jars  on  this,  pour 
in  cold  water  enough  to  come  half  way 
up  the  jars,  and  set  the  boiler  on  the 
stove.  Let  the  water  come  to  a  boil, 
and  continue  boiling  for  three  hours. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  see  that  all  the 
jars  are  full  to  overflowing,  screw  the 
tops  on  and  put  away  to  cool.  When 
the  jars  are  cold,  screw  the  tops  more 
firmly,  and  set  away  in  a  cool,  dark 
place. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — J.  H.  J.,  Okla¬ 
homa,  asks  for  a  recipe  for  soft  ginger¬ 
bread.  We  like  Mrs.  Rorer’s  ;  it  is  like 
the  real  “grandmother’s  gingerbread”. 
This  recipe  calls  for  three  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one-half  cupful  milk,  one-half 
cupful  of  lard,  1 %  cupful  New  Orleans 
molasses,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  two 
eggs,  one  tablespoonful  ginger.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the  lard  to¬ 
gether,  then  add  the  milk,  soda  and 
molasses ;  after  this,  the  ginger  and 
flour.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  stir  them  in  carefully.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Staining  Floors  — A  subscriber  asks 
whether  the  linseed  and  umber  staining 
for  kitchen  floors,  described  in  a  former 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  can  be  applied 
to  a  floor  which  has  been  previously 
painted,  but  from  which  the  paint  is 
wearing  in  spots.  Unless  the  paint  is 
entirety  removed,  the  result  would  not 
be  satisfactory.  An  old  floor  would  be 
the  better  for  a  second  application  of 
the  stain.  Boiled  oil  is  used ;  the  raw 
linseed  oil  is  a  long  time  in  drying. 


Order  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato 
at  once.  It  will  cost  but  a  two-cent 
stamp  for  postage.  This  potato  promises 
to  be  the  best  of  Mr.  Carman’s  seedlings. 
A  tuber  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  who 
apply. 
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Tuberous  Begonias. 

J.  L.  B.,  New  Jersey. — 1.  Can  I  grow  a  bed  of 
Tuberous  begonias  by  sowing  them  outside? 
How  should  I  treat  them  to  get  the  best  results  ? 
2.  Can  they  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
fall  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  to  raise  these  begonias 
from  seed,  it  should  be  sown  under 
glass  in  February.  The  seed  is  very 
minute,  and  the  young  plants  are  rather 
troublesome  ;  one-year-old  tubers  may 
be  bought  quite  cheaply,  and  we  recom¬ 
ment  J.  B.  L.  to  do  this.  These  tubers 
may  be  potted  in  three  or  four-inch  pots, 
using  good,  rich  soil  and  good  drainage, 
and  started  in  a  mild  hotbed  in  April. 
Do  not  allow  the  hotbed  to  become  close 
and  steamy  ;  it  should  be  well  ventilated. 
About  May  15,  plant  the  begonias  out  in 
soil  thoroughly  cultivated  and  well 
manured,  the  bed  being  slightly  raised, 
so  that  water  will  not  stagnate  about 
the  roots.  Set  them  six  inches  apart. 
It  will  be  well  to  remove  the  lights 
from  the  frame  for  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  putting  the  plants  out,  to  harden 
them  off.  While  they  luxuriate  in  sun 
and  air,  do  not  put  them  where  they 
catch  sweeping  winds.  The  tubers  need 
rest  each  year.  When  taken  up  in  the 
fall,  the  foliage  is  allowed  to  die  down, 
if  not  cut  by  the  first  cold  nights.  Spread 
the  tubers  out  to  dry,  cutting  the  stem 
off  close  to  the  root.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  rub  the  earth  off  clean,  and  remove 
the  remainder  of  the  stem,  put  the 
tubers  into  pots  or  boxes  of  thoroughly 
dry  sand,  and  keep  in  a  warm,  dry  place 
over  winter.  These  begonias  are  fine 
for  window  or  greenhouse  during  the 
summer,  when  indoor  flowers  are  scarce. 
Some  extraordinary  types  and  colors 
have  been  produced  of  late  years,  the 
doubles  looking  like  brilliantly-colored 
roses,  and  there  is,  also,  a  beautiful 
frilled  or  ruffled  type.  While  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  the  settling  of  stagnant 
water  around  the  plant,  the  bed  must  be 
well  watered,  and  not  allowed  to  dry 
out  during  warm  weather.  Always 
water  in  the  evening.  2.  No,  you  can¬ 
not  propagate  from  cuttings  in  the  fall. 
The  plant  is  deciduous  by  nature,  and 
the  top  would  die  down  before  it  had  an 
opportunity  to  form  a  tuber. 

Plants  in  a  Shady  Corner. 

M.  N.,  Pennsylvania. — What  ornamental  plants 
can  I  grow  this  summer  In  a  shady  corner 
against  the  house,  forming  an  angle  by  the  ve¬ 
randa  ?  It  faces  the  east,  but  is  very  much  shaded 
by  large  trees,  whose  roots  run  in  all  directions, 
keeping  the  soil  poor  and  dry.  I  would  like  to 
show  something  attractive  right  up  to  frost. 

Ans. — This  situation  suffers  a  double 
disadvantage,  in  being  so  closely  shaded, 
and  in  being  robbed  by  the  tree  roots. 
In  many  cases,  where  a  flower  bed  is 
likely  to  be  invaded  by  these  hungry 
roots,  partial  immunity  is  obtained  by 
digging  a  trench  about  three  feet  deep 
along  the  bed,  and  filling  it  up  immedi¬ 
ately,  thus  trimming  off  the  encroach¬ 
ing  roots.  InM.  N.’scase,  however,  the 
situation  being  so  unfavorable,  we  would 
advise  foliage  plants  left  in  their  pots, 
the  pots  being  plunged  to  the  rim  in  the 
earth.  Flowering  plants  would  be  use¬ 
less  in  such  a  place.  India-rubber  plants, 
and  such  hardy  palms  as  Kentias  (K. 
Belmoreana  and  K.  Forsteriana),  the 
Chinese  Livistona,  Rhapis  flabelliformis, 
and  one  of  the  Date  palms  (Phoenix  re- 
clinata)  would  show  well,  and  all  these 
will  do  well  in  a  living-room  during  the 
winter.  At  the  front  of  the  bed  Varie¬ 
gated  aspidistra  is  excellent ;  its  stiff, 
shining  leaves  persist  under  every  con¬ 
dition  of  shade  and  neglect.  Small  Rex 
begonias  (also  left  in  their  pots)  might 
be  tried  as  an  edging ;  we  have  seen 
them  doing  very  well  in  just  such  a 
position.  We  have  also  seen  fancy¬ 
leaved  Caladiums  making  a  beautiful 
border  in  such  a  shaded  bed  ;  they  were 
not  put  out  until  the  end  of  June,  and 
were  plunged  in  their  pots,  like  the 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


other  plants.  Being  sheltered  from 
whipping  winds  and  rain  the  foliage 
stood  very  well  until  September,  and 
the  effect  was  beautiful. 

In  the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  nights  begin 
to  get  cool,  and  there  is  risk  of  cold 
rain,  M.  N.  must  take  up  his  palms,  be¬ 
gonias,  and  India  rubbers  ;  the  aspidis¬ 
tra  will  not  hurt  if  left  out  till  frost. 
He  may  then  fill  his  bed  most  attrac¬ 
tively  with  Chinese  and  Pompon  chrys 
anthemums.  These,  if  grown  in  pots, 
may  be  simply  plunged,  like  their  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  they  will  continue  to  make  a 
fine  show  until  sharp  frost  sets  in.  A 
sheet  may  be  stretched  over  them  dur¬ 
ing  cold  nights,  to  protect  the  flowers. 
Last  year,  we  saw  chrysanthemums  mak¬ 
ing  a  brave  show  in  such  a  situation  up 
to  the  last  week  in  November.  Daring 
the  summer,  M.  N.  should  see  that  his 
plants  are  thoroughly  supplied  with 
water  ;  they  will  dry  out  quite  quickly 
in  the  pots. 

Bedding  Roses. 

Advice  is  often  asked  regarding  the 
best  selection  of  roses  for  bedding.  This 
differs  in  different  localities,  and,  too, 
whether  Remontant  (often  called  June 
roses),  or  Ever-blooming  are  desired. 
Among  Remontants,  a  most  excellent 
selection  comprises  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
glistening  pink  ;  Mrs.  John  Laing,  clear 
rose,  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  Re¬ 
montants  for  bedding  ;  Margaret  Dick¬ 
son,  white,  flesh  center  ;  General  Jacque¬ 
minot,  deep  red  ;  Fisher  Holmes,  velvety 
red  ;  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  velvety  red  ; 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  very  deep, 
velvety  red,  almost  black  in  the  shadows; 
Paul  Neyron,  bright  rose,  immense  in 
size ;  Anne  de  Diesbach,  rose ;  Pierre 
Notting,  deep  crimson,  globular  and 
fragrant ;  Francois  Levet,  cherry-red  ; 
Jules  Margottin,  carmine-rose,  hardy 
and  free-flowering  ;  Alfred  Colomb,  rich 
carmine,  globular  and  fragrant.  Most 
of  these  will  give  a  few  scattering  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  autumn,  if  the  blooms  are  cut 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  fade.  Mis. 
John  Laing  is  quite  a  free  autumn 
bloomer. 

Of  the  Everblooming  class,  varieties 
of  tested  excellence  for  bedding  are : 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  ivory-white 
shading  to  sulphur  ;  The  Bride,  white  ; 
La  France,  silvery-pink  ;  Souvenir  de 
Wootton,  satiny  pink  ;  Clothilde  Sou- 
pert,  flesh,  shading  to  pink  at  the 
center;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  rosy  salmon 
and  yellow,  very  beautiful  ;  Agrippina, 
crimson  ;  Hermosa,  pink  ;  Mrs.  Degraw, 
glossy  pink  ;  Papa  Gontier,  rose-pink  ; 
Francisca  Kruger,  rose  and  chamois 
yellow  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  flesh, 
shaded  with  fawn,  large,  full  and  flat ; 
Safrano,  saffron  and  apricot.  There  art 
many  others  which  could  be  added  to 
this  list.  The  present  year  sees  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  roses  likely  to  be  of  great 
value  in  bedding,  the  Remontant  Jubi¬ 
lee,  the  climbing  Yellow  Rambler  and 
the  Tea  Souvenir  de  President  Carno' 
being  of  especial  interest. 

Vine  for  a  Shaded  Fence. 

G.  N.  C.,  Oberlin,  O.— J.  W.  G.  in¬ 
quires  for  a  vine  to  cover  a  board  fence 
under  trying  conditions.  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  Chinese  Matrimony  vine 
(Lycium  Chinense).  It  is  hardy,  orna¬ 
mental,  and  will  soon  cover  J.  W.  G.’s 
fence,  and  not  only  cover  the  fence,  but 
cover  the  entire  backyard  and  climb  a 
tree  as  well. 

Among  the  odd  and  interesting  plants 
catalogued,  we  find  Stapelia  variegata,  a 
South  African  representative  of  the 
Milkweed  family.  Its  thick,  fleshy  leaves 
are  very  suggestive  of  a  cactus,  and  its 
succulent,  star-shaped  flowers,  barred  in 
purplish  brown  and  cream  color,  give  a 
most  unusual  appearance.  But  the  cata¬ 
logues  omit  one  characteristic,  and  that 
is  the  disgusting  fetid  odor  of  these 
blossoms,  which  account  for  the  popular 
name  of  the  plant — Carrion  Cactus.  We 
have  seen  a  terrier  bury  one  of  these 
blossoms  with  great  care,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  a  particularly 
“  high”  bit  of  decaying  meat. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  arc 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 


REWARD 

FOR  GETTING  US 

NewSubscriptions 


Any  person  sending  us  new  subscriptions  may 
select  tlie  books  or  other  rewards  mentioned  be¬ 
low  for  the  number  of  names  sent.  They  are  not 


expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


ALL  PAPER 


3c.  to  f»Oe.  a  roll.  Sena 
8c.  for  100  Hne  samples. 
$1  will  buy  handsome 
paper  and  border  for  a  large  room. 

THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1200  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

( Stationary ,  Marin/1, 
and  Locomotive.) 

Mechanical  Drawing 
Electricity 

Architectural  Drawing 
Plumbing  Sc  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Surveying  Sc  Mapping 
English  Branchea 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  Kefertncet 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 
The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  DIG,  Scranton,  Pa. 


GNOL  EFIL 


For  Indigestion 
Heartburn  and  Wind 
on  the  Stomach. 

Bv  mall,  50c. 


REDDING  LABORATORY,  P.  O  Box  103,  Nutley,  N.J. 


Who 

opened  that 
bottle  of 

HIRES 

Rootbeer? 

The  popping  of  a 
cork  from  a  bottle  of 
Hires  is  a  signal  of 
good  health  and  plea-' 
sure.  A  sound  the 
old  folks  like  to  hear 
— the  children  can’t 
resist  it. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer  £ 

is  composed  of  the 
very  Ingredients  the 
system  requires.  Aiding 
the  digestion,  soothing 
the  nerves,  purifying 
the  blood.  A  temper¬ 
ance  drink  for  temper¬ 
ance  people. 

Made  only  by 

The  Charles  E.  Hifes  Co.,  Phila. 

A  package  makes  5  gallons. 

Sold  everywhere. 
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Q  0  I  ^-One  of  the  best  Farms  in 
■  vll  O  O  I  tJ  southern  Vermont,  located 
on  the  Connecticut  River,  near  Boston,  Maine  and 
Central  Vermont  Junction,  in  sight  of  Northfleld 
Seminary,  containing  175  acres,  suitably  divided,  very 
productive;  abundance  of  fruit  The  best  running 
water,  connected  with  Nortbtield  Creamery;  also 
Boston  MUk  route.  Write  for  full  description  to 
H.  H.  BROOKS,  South  Vernon,  Vt. 


BUY  A  WAGON. 

Our  sales  and  our  capacity 
have  increased  tenfold  un¬ 
til  now  we  are  able  to  build 
a  hundred  low-down, 
broad-tlre  wagons  a  day. 
We  want  a  live  farmer  In 
every  county  for  an  agent. 
Write  now  before  your 
te  ritory  is  taken.  Introductory  prices 
where  we  have  no  agents.  FAKM  EKS 
HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  SAGINAW, 
MICH.  Free  Wagon  for  1504C. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  works,  latamy,  Pa. 
—to all  points. 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  2  Stone  St.,  New  York 


given  to  the  subscriber  direct,  but  as  a  reward 
for  the  work  done  by  our  friends  in  getting  new 
subscriptions.  The  full  dollar  must  accompany 
each  subscription,  and  we  send  the  rewards  post¬ 
paid. 

For  One  New  Subscription. 


The  Nursery  Book.  Paper .  $50 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  Cloth  .  1.U0 

American  Grape  Training.  Flexible  cloth. . .  .75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  Cloth . 75 

The  Business  Hen.  Paper . 40 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Paper . 40 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  Paper  .60 

Ensilage  and  Silo . 20 

Syraymg  and  Crops . 25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place . 20 

Sheep  Farming . 25 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres . 20 

Landscape  Gardening . 50 

New  Celery  Culture . 20 

Country  Roads . 20 

Fruit  Packages . 20 

Asparagus  Culture . 50 

Caobages . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels . 30 

Fertilizers . 40 

Melons — How  to  Grow  for  Market . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New . 50 

Onion  Raising . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Squashes . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 

Literary  Gems.  Noted  Books  of  Noted  Authors 

Alt  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 

Hyperion . 30 

Outre-Mer . 30 

Kavanagh . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gabies . 30 

Twice-Told  Tales . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse . 30 

The  Snow-Image . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls . 30 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin .  30 

Early  Life  of  Lincoln . 50 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Cloth . $1.00 

Plant  Breeding  or  Cross-Breeding  and  Hybri¬ 
dizing.  Cloth .  1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Cloth .  1.25 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Cloth .  1.00 

Improving  the  Farm.  Cloth .  1.00 

The  Cauliflower.  Cloth .  1.00 

For  Four  New  Subsc  iplions 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine . $2.00 

Our  Farming.  Cloth .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Illustrated .  2.00 

Any  Two  For  One  New  Subscription. 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . $  .50 

The  New  Botany.  Beal . 25 

Accideuts  and  Emergencies.  Groff . 20 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  ol  Rats, 
Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  and  other 

Pests . 20 

Milk;  Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler  . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 20 

insect  Foes.  Long . io 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits.  Collingwood . 20 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres.  Grundy . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming.  Collingwood . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade . 20 

Ensilage  and  Silo.  Collingwood . 20 

Insect  Supplement.  Long . 10 

Canning  and  Preserving . .20 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Collingwood . 20 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed . 25 

Cooking  Cauliflower . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

The  Modification  ol  Plants  by  Climate. 

Crozier . 25 


For  Ten  New  Subscriptions, 

A  handsome  Waltham  watch,  men’s  size. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  compensation 
balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  set¬ 
ting  apparatus,  and  all  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  made 
of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  The 
case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com¬ 
pany  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  case 
is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $5.50. 
We  will  send  it  for  awhile  for  a  club  of  10  new 
subscriptions. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

This  cut  represents  a  section  of  a  handsome 
rolled  gold  watch  chain  warranted  for  10  years. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddress  with  8cstamp  forlllus 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co..  No.  10  Church  HU,  Owogo,  N.  Y. 


It  is  strong  and  durable  without  being  too  heavy. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  four  new  subscriptions 
with  $4.  If  not  satisfactory  send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  you  for  your  time. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions, 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub 
agents  selling  the  Combinatio: 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  an 
others.  Self  locking;  alway 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profll 
,  COR  MANY  MFC).  CO. 
22  o  Dearborn  Street,  Cblragc 


Ladies’  Solid  Silver  Chatelaine  Watch,  Waltham 
or  Elgin,  seven  jeweis,  and  all  improvements. 
The  front  case  is  cut,  and  a  heavy  crystal  is  in¬ 
serted  so  as  to  see  the  dial  without  opening  the 
case.  It  is  called  “  skylight.”  Price,  $8.  We 
will  send  it  postpaid  for  a  club  of  15  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yobkkk,  and  return 
the  price  to  any  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved. 

JUuaranteed  iwo  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  200 1 
’page  atalogue  showing  latest  styles  In  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to* 

.....  ...  the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from 

a  ur»ae.«i4  every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition.  A  «iruU.t*o 
Wrlteto-day.  Catalogue  Free.  ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  230  Eait  Court  Street,  Cincinaati,  Ohio, 
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Six  Prize  Winners  Last  Week. 


The  six  weekly  premiums  of  $2  each  went  out  last  week.  This  is  the  first 
week  in  the  contest  that  all  the  premiums  were  taken  by  sending  five  or  more 
names.  Here  are  the  winners  for  last  week  : 


w.  J.  bills  . 

S.  S.  CHANDLER 

C.  K.  LORD . 

W.  S.  MOORE . 

S.  S.  THORNILEY 
J.  R.  WHEATON.. 


NEW  YORK. 
WISCONSIN. 
.CONNECTICUT. 
NEW  YORK. 
OHIO. 

NEW  YORK. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  every  name  sent  in  counts  for  those  cash  premiums 
May  1,  of  $100,  $50,  $25,  $15,  $10  and  also  20  premiums  of  $5  each  for  clubs  of  20  or 
more  names.  The  clubs  are  ridiculously  small  yet,  considering  the  cash  premiums. 
It  would  not  take  more  than  a  week’s  good  work  for  the  agent  who  starts  in  now 
to  lead  for  the  $100  premiums.  There  are  four  weeks  yet  for  the  contest  premiums. 
In  the  meantime,  the  $2  weekly  premiums  are  open  for  you  every  Saturday  night. 


/IsWeCoTo^ 


-  PASS  IT  ON." 

When  I  was  a  boy,  living  on  the  farm, 
I  had  to  go  barefooted  till  close  to 
Thanksgiving.  The  folks  I  lived  with 
thought  that  it  made  a  boy  tough  to  get 
his  feet  a  little  cold.  It  certainly  was 
tough  on  my  feet  some  of  those  frosty 
mornings,  and  I  studied  hard  to  learn 
how  to  keep  those  feet  warm.  The  war 
news  or  the  election  result,  or  the  prize 
fight  didn’t  interest  me  half  as  much  as 
the  warm-foot  problem.  I  was  after 
some  one  who  could  tell  me  where  to 
find  a  warm  spot  on  the  frosty  face  of 
nature.  I  made  bold  to  ask  people  about 
it.  One  man  told  me  to  run  through  the 
frosted  grass  in  the  morning.  I  did  so, 
and  it  nearly  froze  my  toes  off.  I  had 
chilblains  to  pay  for  it.  I’ll  guarantee 
that  man  never  went  barefoot  in  his  life. 
His  advice  was  pure  theory  and  nothing 
else.  Another  man  told  me  to  take  a 
small  switch  and  whip  my  feet.  I  tried 
that — and  I’ll  never  try  it  again  !  It 
was  about  like  feeding  the  whip  to  a 
horse  instead  of  oats.  If  that  man  ever 
tried  it  at  all,  I’ll  warrant  that  he  tried 
it  on  some  one’s  else  feet ! 

One  Sunday,  a  bright,  fine-looking 
minister  came  to  our  church  to  preach. 
I  thought  to  myself,  “  That  man  seems 
to  know  everything — he’s  the  man  to  tell 
me  how  to  keep  my  feet  warm  !  ”  So, 
when  I  got  a  good  chance,  I  went  up 
and  said:  “Please,  sir,  can  you  tell  me 
how  a  boy  can  keep  his  feet  warm  these 
cold  mornings  ?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  he,  “I  was  a  boy 
once,  and  learned  how  to  warm  my  feet. 
The  next  cold  morning  you  just  go  down 
to  the  barnyard  where  the  cows  are 
lying,  and  make  one  of  them  get  up. 
Then  you  jump  right  on  to  the  spot  she 
used  for  a  bed,  and  see  how  your  feet  feel. 
I  learned  that  from  a  little  dog  that 
used  to  run  and  bark  at  the  heifers  and 
make  them  stand  up  so  that  he  could 
warm  his  feet.” 

Now  that  seemed  reasonable,  and  the 
next  cold  morning,  I  made  for  the  barn¬ 
yard.  There  was  old  Brindle  on  the 
ground  chewing  her  cud  for  dear  life. 
She  was  a  lazy  old  thing,  and  it  took 
some  punching  to  make  her  get  up. 
But  when  she  did  move,  and  I  stepped 
into  her  place  —  why  —  my  feet  never 
were  so  comfortable  in  my  life  !  There 
that  old  cow  had  been  keeping  that 
place  warm  for  me  all  night.  The  same 
thing  had  been  going  on  for  days  (or 
nights),  and  months  and  years,  and  all 
that  time  I  had  been  suffering  from  cold 
feet  because  I  didn’t  know  about  it. 
Years  before,  the  little  dog  taught  the 
minister,  he  told  me  about  it,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  passed  the  word  along, 
for  I  didn’t  like  to  see  good  cow  heat 
wasted  while  there  were  cold  feet  to 


along  for  some  one  who  knows  more 
than  we  do  about  it,  just  as  I  hunted  for 
help  in  keeping  my  feet  warm.  The 
help  may  come  in  a  spoken  word  or  in  a 
printed  word,  but  the  point  is  to  keep 
hunting  for  it.  We  are  likely  to  get  lots 
of  theory  just  as  I  did  from  the  men  who 
told  me  to  whip  my  feet  and  to  run 
through  the  frosted  grass.  Their  advice 
may  give  us  pain  and  discouragement, 
but  if  we  keep  at  it,  we  shall  find  the 
right  word  in  time. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  give  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  pat  on  the  back,  but  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  books.  During  the  past 
few  years,  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
development  in  agricultural  literature. 
There  was  a  time  when  most  farm  books 
were  like  the  whipping  advice  for  the 
feet.  The  men  who  wrote  the  books 
told  mostly  what  they  thought  ought  to 
be.  This  is  changed  now.  The  minister 
got  his  hint  from  a  little  dog,  and  so  our 
agricultural  writers  nowadays  go  to  the 
plants  and  animals  for  facts  about  their 
wants  and  habits.  Mr.  Carman  asked 
thousands  of  potato  plants  how  they 
grew  and  developed  before  he  under¬ 
took  to  talk  about  them.  Prof.  King 
dug  into  the  earth  and  tested  and  sifted 
it  before  he  wrote  his  remarkable  little 
book  on  The  Soil.  Think  of  the  hours 
Prof.  Goff  must  have  spent  looking 
through  a  microscope  before  he  could 
tell  us  the  wonderful  story  of  plant 
growth.  Read  Prof.  Bailey’s  Forcing 
Book  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
evidence  of  hard  and  careful  study  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  So  it  is  with  dozens  of 
other  books.  Just  like  my  old  friend 
the  minister,  our  authors  are  going  out¬ 
side  the  lines  of  human  association  into 
a  country  where  even  plants  and  animals 
talk  to  those  who  know  and  love  them. 

Now,  to  be  brief,  you  need  some  of 
these  books.  You  ought  to  have  them 
if  you  expect  to  find  the  foot-warming 
word.  We  want  your  hook  trade.  We 
don’t  need  the  trade,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  you  need  the  books,  but  we  want  it. 
We  have  learned  that,  when  we  want 
a  thing,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  ask  for 
it.  We  can  give  you  figures  on  any  book 
or  any  combination  of  books  you  may 
select.  We  mean  business — book  busi¬ 
ness — and  we  would  like  to  book  your 
order.  Tell  us  what  you  want,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  advise  you.  If  the 
advice  doesn’t  fit,  no  harm  will  be  done. 

Some  of  our  advice  fits  “  like  the  paper 
on  the  wall.”  For  example,  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  man  sent  some  apples  for  name. 
We  kept  our  feet  warm  hunting  for  a 
man  who  knew  what  they  were.  Now  the 
man  writes  as  follows  : 

Please  to  excuse  the  delay  in  answering  your 
report  on  the  two  apples  that  I  sent  you.  I  have 
been  awaiting  the  reports  from  two  sources,  one 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  other  one  of  the 
experts  of  this  State.  Neither  one  of  them  came 
within  a  gun  shot  of  it.  One  of  them  could  not 
tell  what  the  apple  was;  the  other  thought  it  was 
the."  Baker,”  and  referred  me  to  other  authority, 


which  I  did  not  consult.  The  one  who  could  not 
tell  what  it  was  had  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
compared  it  with  other  trees.  Our  society  accepted 
the  description  of  your  expert  as  being  perfect. 
The  habit  of  the  tree,  its  growth,  and  even  the 
closin  g  of  the  leaves  together,  were  a  true  descrip¬ 
tion,  having  seen  the  tree  myself  in  different  sea¬ 
sons  of  growth. 

The  man  who  dug  out  the  facts  for  us 
went  to  the  apple  just  as  the  minister 
went  to  the  dog.  No  whipping  feet  or 
frosty  grass  for  him. 

We  want  your  hook  trade  ! 


Crimson  Clover  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.— I 
sowed  10  acres  with  Crimson  clover  last  year,  five 
in  buckwheat,  and  two  in  corn;  all  grew  well, 
that  in  the  corn  the  better,  as  the  ground  was 
manured  lightly,  and  limed  on  top  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  corn.  It  all  looks  fine  now.  I  sowed  about 
the  same  in  1895,  and  it  nearly  all  heaved  out, 
with  the  rye  and  wheat  and  everything  that  was 
not  clinched  on  the  under  side  ;  the  exception 
was  a  small  piece  that,  in  plowing  I  had  back- 
furrowed,  leaving  a  solid  bottom  to  the  furrow  on 
theoutside;  in  this  furrow,  it  held  and  did  not 
heave  out,  but  grew  to  be  15  inches  tall,  bloomed 
and  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  The  rose  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  me  two  years  since,  threw  up 
a  growth  last  summer  of  over  9*4  feet.  The  Car¬ 
man  potatoes  also  did  nobly.  I  think,  if  you  would 
cross  some  of  your  fine  potatoes  with  my  big  rose 
bush,  I  would  only  need  to  plant  a  few  hills  to 
have  a  full  crop.  o.  d.  t. 

Potatoes  in  Chemung  County.  N  Y.— I  sell  my 
potato  crop  direct  to  the  consumers.  I  try  to  raise 
what  will  please  them.  The  best  that  I  have 
found  yet  are  the  Stray  Beauty  and  Potentate— 
the  Beauty  for  early  and  the  other  for  late.  The 
only  fault  I  can  find  is  that  they  are  not  large 
yielders.  My  ground  is  new  and  has  been  plowed 
only  twice.  I  plow  my  ground,  mark  it  out  with 
a  marker,  then  take  all  -the  teeth  out  of  a  Planet 
Jr.,  .except  the  back  ones,  and  run  that  in  the 
mark,  then  drop  and  step  on  each  piece  so  that 
the  horse  will  not  move  it.  I  let  the  horse  walk 
in  the  row,  and  cover  with  the  horse,  taking  out 
the  back  teeth  and  putting  on  the  wings,  throw¬ 
ing  the  two  furrows  in;  that  is  the  quickest  way 
I  can  find  and  safe.  My  ground  is  upland,  clay 
soil  with  clay  subsoil,  a  pitch  pine  ridge,  good 
for  anything.  I  sell  everything  I  raise  direct  to 
the  consumer — even  to  chicken  feed.  z.  o.  s. 


DANIEL  MYERS, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  Living  Object  Lesson  for  Dr.  Miles'  New 


HEART  DISEASE  Is  curable.  "For  over 
forty  years,"  writes  Daniel  Myers  of 
Two  Taverns,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  10,  1896. 
“I  suffered  with  heart  disease.  First  a  slight 
palpitation,  gradually  growing  worse.  Then 
shortness  of  breath,  sleeplessness,  smother¬ 
ing  sensations  and  much  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  alarmed  me  and  I  consulted  a 
physician.  Receiving  no  benefit  I  tried 
others  and  a  number 
of  remedies,  spending 
a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  finally  be¬ 
came  so  bad  that  it  was 
unsafe  for  me  to  leave 
home.  I  commenced 
using  Dr.  Miles'  Heart 
Cure  two  years  ago. 
For  eighteen  months  I  have  been  well.  Al¬ 
though  72  years  of  age  I  can  go  where  I  wish 
and  1  sleep  all  night  and  wake  up  as  cheer¬ 
ful  as  a  babe  and  completely  rested." 

Dr.  Miles  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


At  first  ill-healtli 
creeps  up  slowly, 
but  at  last  it  comes 
at  a  gallop  and 
the  rider  is  death. 
Of  all  known  forms 
of  ill-health  and 
disease,  consump¬ 
tion  is  the  most 
insidious.  Its  ap¬ 
proach  is  slow  and 
•jStealthy.  But  at 
the  last  death 
comes  with  a  rush.  Consumption  has  beet 
frequently  pronounced  incurable.  It  is  not. 
It  may  be  stopped — warded  off— at  almost 
any  stage.  But  if  the  sufferer  neglects  to 
take  the  proper  remedy  in  the  proper  way, 
death  is  swift  and  certain. 

Consumption  like  almost  all  manner  of 
disease  has  its  inception  in  a  trio  of  all- 
embracing  disorders.  They  are  “imper¬ 
fect  digestion,”  “irregular  bowels,”  and 
“impure  blood.-”  They  are  triplets.  One 
is  dependent  for  existence  upon  the  other. 
Cure  one,  cure  all.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  is  the  best  of  all  known 
remedies  for  this  disorder.  It  corrects  dis¬ 
ordered  digestion,  invi)|orates  the  liver, 
regulates  the  bowels,  makes  the  blood  pure, 
and  the  nerves  strong.  It  is  the  great  blood- 
maker  and  flesh-builder.  It  makes  the 
muscles  firm  and  springy.  It  soothes  and 
invigorates  the  nerves.  It  tones  up  body 
and  brain.  It  cures  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  of  consumption. 


S  T  O  TH  E 

TANDARD  HARROW 

Utica,  N.Y. 


THE  deCLERCQ 

Double -Action  Spraying  Pump, 

one  of  the  most  practical  devices  for 
spraying  Erult  'Trees,  Shrubs.  Pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  is  fitted  with  two  nozzles 
one  delivers  a  fine  spray  Immediately 
after  leaving  nozzle,  the  oilier  from 
10  to  15  feet  after  leaving  nozzle, 
which  Is  designed  for  tall  trees  Can 
be  used  with  a  knapsack  can  Write 
for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
deCLERCQ  BROS.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Dolfin  nnnlfO‘“ThoroUKl,bred  Pekin  Ducks  — 11 
ICMII  UUblVO  Eggs,  $1.50  Letters  receive  prompt 
attention.  Clarence  Howell,  Box  76,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Texas  Siftings. 


Mrs.  Rebecca  F.  Gardner,  of  Grafton,  York 
Co.,  Va.,  writes:  “  When  I  was  married  I  weigh¬ 
ed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  I  was 
taken  sick  and  reduced  in  health  and  broke  out 
with  a  disease  which  my  doctor  said  was  eczema. 
He  treated  my  disease  but  failed  to  do  me  any 
good,  and  I  fell  away  to  90  pounds.  I  began  us¬ 
ing  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medial  Discovery,  and 
thank  God  and  you.  I  began  to  improve.  When 
I  began  taking  the  ‘  Discovery  ’  my  weight  was  90 
pounds  and  now  I  weigh  140  pounds  and  have 
only  taken  two  bottles.  I  cannot  say  too  much 
about  the  medicine.  My  husband  is  one  of  the 
happiest  men  in  the  world.  He  says  I  look 
younger  than  I  did  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  me. 
and  that  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Well,  doctor,  I 
am  a  well  woman,  and  do  all  of  my  housework, 
tend  to  my  fowls  and  cow  and  do  some  work  in 
the  garden.  It  is  a  miracle  that  I  am  cured.” 

Health  and  happiness  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  has  never 
been  dissolved.  You  cannot  have  one  with¬ 
out  the  other.  Constipation  is  the  usual 
cause  of  ill-health.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  are  tiny,  sugar-coated  granules. 
They  cure  constipation.  One  is  a  gentle 
laxative,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic.  They 
never  gripe.  Druggists  sell  them. 


This  is  said  to  be  the  funniest  paper  on  earth 
It’s  choke-full  of  funny  things,  just  to  brighten 
you  up  and  make  you  laugh.  It  is  said  that 
It  beats  a  circus  for  driving  away  the  blues, 
and  is  better  than  Sarsaparilla  for  that  "tired 
feeling.”  Weekly,  $2  a  year.  We  will  send  it 
three  months  as  a  reward  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  $1. 


Wanted— An  Idea 

Protect  your  Ideas ;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 


— To  any  one  sending 
names  and  addresses 
of  10  Fruit  Farmers 
■  ■■  (names  of  renters 
™  "  preferred),  we  will 

send  a  beautiful  WORLD’S  FAIR  PICTURE. 
An  ornament  to  any  home.  Three  pictures,  all 
different,  for  20  names ;  the  finest  and  most  artis¬ 
tic  reproductions;  size,  13 x  17  inches.  Only  a  few 
left;  send  at  once.  BEAR  RIVER  IRRIGATION 
COMPANY,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


think  about. 

Now  the  point  of  all  this  is  that  all 
ambitious  and  hopeful  people  are  like 
the  boy  on  the  farm.  Many  of  us  have 
“cold  feet” — that  is,  we  are  at  times 
uncomfortable  in  mind,  heart  or  body, 
because  we  don’t  know  how  to  warm  or 
cure  ourselves.  We  just  go  hunting 


For  Allaying  Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of 
the  Throat,  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are 
wonderfully  effective.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


ACME 


m  ^  <u 

<U  4) 

N  OV. 


Ulustrated 

pamphlet 

mailed 

tree. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVEIER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work.  Cmslies,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  tlie  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding-  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  np. 

nnvm  Aw  rnnilT  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  SoleM’f’r, 
unfil  Ufl  llUnL  if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points.  30  80.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Good  Times  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. — The  past 
year  has  been  a  good  one— good  crops,  lots  of 
work  and  plenty  to  eat,  so  why  should  we  not  be 
happy  ?  8.  m.  i. 

Fruits  on  the  Delaware  Peninsula.— The 
March  reports  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  Horticultural  Society  indicate  that  the  peach 
crop  will  be  heavy,  nearly  every  county  reporting 
the  condition  as  100.  Pears,  plums  and  small 
fruits  are  also  in  excellent  condition. 

WESLEY  WEBB. 

Pike  County,  III. — We  are  having  a  good  deal 
of  wet  weather  and  bad  roads.  The  wheat  is 
mostly  killed  in  this  county,  and  some  farmers 
are  sowing  spring  wheat.  We  had  a  mild  winter 
except  a  few  days  the  last  week  in  January,  and 
that  was  cold  and  windy,  so  that  it  killed  the 
wheat  and  peach  buds;  there  was  no  snow  on 
the  ground.  a.  R.  s. 

Ottawa  County,  O. — Peaches  show  scarcely  a 
live  bud.  Japan,  Abundance,  Burbank,  and 
Satsuma  plums  have  but  few’  live  buds,  and  those 
on  Burbank.  Willard  Red  June  shows  fairly 
well,  Lombard,  Reine  Claude,  Golden  Drop,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  also  have  a  goodly  number  of  live  buds. 
Grapes,  where  the  wood  was  ripe,  will  give  a 
good  yield,  nothing  preventing  in  the  future. 
March  was  a  very  capricious  month.  o.  m.  h. 

Hoc  Pastures. — Let  me  suggest  to  those  who 
are  not  blessed  with  a  good  clover  pasture,  to  try 
oats.  Sow  as  early  as  the  season  will  permit. 
Being  rapid  growers,  they  will  soon  be  ready  to 
turn  hogs  into;  if  not  pastured  too  close,  they  will 
afford  green  feed  until  the  oats  are  ripe.  Hogs 
will  eat  the  ripe  oats  readily,  and  do  well;  those 
that  shatter  will  come  up  with  the  fall  rains,  and 
afford  green  pasture  until  frost.  I  have  tried  this 
plan  several  times  during  dry  seasons,  when  it 
was  difficult  to  get  clover  to  grow.  p.  c. 

Lee  County,  la. 

Difference  in  Dairy  Cows.— In  this  locality, 
the  farmers  produce  milk  for  the  Borden  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.,  located  at  Oxford.  They  con¬ 
tracted  March  18  for  about  125  dairies,  at  $1  for 
April,  85  cents  for  May,  70  cents  for  June,  80  cents 
for  July,  $1  for  August,  $1.20  for  September.  They 
threw  out  about  100  Holstein  cows  here,  out  of 
about  3,000  cows;  they  were  to  be  one-half  bloods 
or  over.  Other  cows  are  now  in  good  demand  at 
from  $30  to  $40  each.  Until  then,  cows  brought  at 
auctions  from  $20  to  $30  each.  There  were  a  great 
many  more  that  wanted  to  sign,  but  they  would 
not  take  any  more  on.  r. 

Oxford,  N.  Y.  _ 


MARKETS. 


Saturday,  April  3,  1897. 


CHEE8E—  NEW. 

8tate,  full  cream,  large,  choice . 10)f@— 

Good  to  prime . 10  @10 >4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  6  @6 

Full  skims .  2)4@  3 

CHEESE-OLD. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  8ept.,  white,  fancy.l2>4@— 

Colored,  fancy . 12J4@  — 

Late  made,  white,  prime . 1194@12 

Late  made,  colored,  prime . U<Hal2 

Good . i')4  811)4 

Common  to  fair .  9  @11 

Small,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy . 12)*@— 

Small.  8ept.,  white,  fancy . 12  @12 M 

Small,  late  made,  good  to  choice .  .  1  H®U94 

Small,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  exira>,perlb  . 22  @— 

Western,  flrsta . 20  @21 

Western,  seoondt . 17  @19 

Western,  thirds . 15  @18 

State,  finest . 21)4322 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 14  @21 

State  dairy,  hall-!lrkln  tabs,  fancy . 20  @21 

Firsts . 17  @19 

Beoonds . 14  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 19  @20 

Welsh  tabs,  seconds  to  firsts . 14  @18 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras  . 17  @— 

Firsts . 14  @1514 

Seconds . 11  @12 

We*‘ern  factory,  extra . 12)4®13 

Firsts . 11)4312 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Rolls,  prime,  per  lb  . 12  @13 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . .  8  @11 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  Western,  summer  make,  f nest.. 18  @— 

Summer  make,  poor  to  prime  . 11  @16 

State  dairy,  tubs,  finest  . 14  @— 

Firsts  . mis¬ 
state  dairy,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . 13)4@14 

Firsts . 12)4@13 

8tate  dairy,  firkins,  finest . I3i@— 

Firsts . 12  @12)4 

Tubs  or  firkins,  seconds .  11  @12 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds . 9  @10 

Western  factory .  7  @11 


EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy.  selected. per  dor.  10)4®  11 
State&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  10  @  10)4 

Northern  Ohio  and  Ind.,  prime  to  fancy.  9J4@  — 
Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime. . .  9*4®  — 

Kentncky&Nashvile,  fresh  gath’d, choice  994®  — 
Other  8outh’n.  fresh  gath’d,  g’d  to  prime  9  @  9)4 

Western  seconds,  per  30-dor  case . 2  10  @2  70 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland,  per  doz .  25  @  — 

Western,  per  doz .  21  @  22 

Southern,  per  doz .  17  @  20 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  65  @  — 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 4 94@  5 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  4*4 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  3%@  39| 

Common,  per  lb .  2)4@  3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  @3 

Southern,  sundried.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters .  2 )4@  3 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags . —  @ — 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1)4@  194 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  1*4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896.  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . 11  @1H4 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb . 6  @6)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 13i@14 

Sundried,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Huokleberrles,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @6)4 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  2501  76 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  00@2  12 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  oommon,  per  bbll  00@  — 
Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  —  @  — 
Fancy,  per  bbl . . .  — @  — 


Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  60@6  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Per  crate .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  16 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  ...3  00@3  50 

Grapes,  West’n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  12@  16 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  8@  10 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box .  — @  — 

California  navels,  per  box .  — @  — 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  —  @  — 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  15@  30 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Yeals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  7)4®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4  @  6*4 

Small,  per  lk .  3  @  4 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Grassers .  —  @  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 2  60  @6  00 

Roasting  pigs,  10-25  lbs,  per  lb .  8  <®  11 

Pork,  oountry  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6)4@  7 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  @  614 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  614®  6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4)4®  514 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  14  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Mixed  hens  and  toms,  prime,  per  lb.  1014®  11)4 

Young  toms. per  lb .  9*4®  10 

Old  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  27  @  39 
Phila.,  314  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lo  22  @  25 
Chickens,  Phlla  ,wint’s,61bs  &  over  to  pr.  15  @  17 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  prime,  per  lb..  14  @  — 
Phlla..  fall,  roasting,  fair  to  good. . .  11  @  13 
State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  —  @  — 
Western,  dry-picked,  average  best ..  —  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  average  best  .  —  @  — 

Western,  coarse  and  staggy.  per  lb..  7  @  8 

Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W’n,  prime.  9)4®  10 
Mixed,  West’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb  .  7  @  9 

Fowls,  State  &  P«nn.,  good  to  prime.  ...  **)4®  10 

Western,  prime,  uer  lb . .  9)4@  10 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime .  9)4®  10 

Western,  Iced  .  9  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7)4<®  8)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  .  5)4®  — 

Capons,  Phila  ,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb  .  12  @  14 

8mall  and  slips,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Western,  mixed  weights,  per  lb  ....  11  @  12)4 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  60  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz..; . 1  75  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fancy .  13  @  — 

No.  1 .  12  @  13 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  dry  picked .  14  @  15 

Scalded .  10  @  12 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 . 9  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  8  @  8)4 

No.  2 .  6  @  7 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  13  @  14 

No.  2 .  8  <a  10 

Geese.  No.  1 .  8  @  10 

No.  2  .  6  ©  7 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9)4  A  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9)4@  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  per  lb. .  .  9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Duoks,  looal,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  50  @1  62 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  10®1  20 

State,  per  180  lbs .  75@  90 

Jersey,  per  sack .  —  @  — 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Maine  Rose,  per  bbl . 1  10@l  20 

Bermuda  No.  I .  6  00@9  00 

No.  2 . 6  00@6  00 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@l  12 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches.... 2  00@4  00 

BeetB.  L.  1.,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  60@  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  60@  75 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  10@  18 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 1  50@3  00 

Red,  per  100  .  3  00@4  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . 1  75@2  00 

Danish,  per  ICO . 2  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  .  50@1  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Celery,  California,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Florida,  large,  per  doz . 1  G0@l  26 

Florida,  small,  per  doz .  26@  7a 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  carrier .  — @  — 

Cali  forn  1,1.  per  crate .  — @  — 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . . 2  00@3  00 

Hothouse,  per  doz . 1  00®1  12 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 1  50@2  60 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  60 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches . 3  60@4  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  26@  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  75@1  37 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Florida,  per)4-bbl  basket . 1  00@2  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 5  00@8  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 4  50@6  00 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 4  50@5  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 4  00@4  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Western  red,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Canadian  red,  per  bbl . 2  75@  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  50@  — 

Havana,  per  crate,  a. . 2  60@  — 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  75@1  25 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Per  basket .  — @  — 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  60@2  00 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@16  00 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  60 

Bplnaoh.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25@1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket. .  — @  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket....  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . . . 1  60@2  00 

Wax,  perorate .  — @  — 

Tematoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50@4  60 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl...  50@  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  6G@  65 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21.0S9  cans  of  milk, 
149  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  499  oans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.25  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


AND  ROLLER. 


BUY  For  information  about 
the  the  best  Land-roller, 
Horse  power.  Thresher. 
Clover-Huller,  Fanning- 
mill,  Feed-mill,  Circular- 
saw  Machine  and  I>og- 
power,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 


Address.  MIN  AU1I  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


A  Chapter  on  Colds. 

SIMPLE  PRECAUTIONS  THAT  MAY  PREVENT 
SERIOUS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  a  “Common  Cold”.  Serious 
and  Often  Fatal  Maladies  may  Result 
from  Carelessness. 


From,  the  News,  Harrisonbury,  La. 


In  most  instances  colds  are  the  result 
of  imprudence  or  a  lack  of  forethought. 
Even  in  cases  where  a  sudden  change  in 
the  weather  or  an  unavoidable  exposure 
is  responsible  for  the  first  slight  cold, 
fresh  and  more  severe  colds  may  be 
avoided  by  observing  a  little  care.  But 
“a  mere  cold”  is  such  a  common  thing 
and  causes  so  little  inconvenience  that 
notwithstanding  all  previous  experi¬ 
ences  we  neglect  to  take  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  precautions,  in  the  way  of  wearing 
suitable  clothiDg,  the  avoidance  of 
draughts,  etc. 

One  should  always  hear  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  exercising  a  constant  vigil¬ 
ance  to  avoid  catching  cold.  When  the 
temperature  in  the  house  is  higher  than 
that  out  of  doors,  never  go  out  without 
putting  on  an  additional  wrap.  Never 
sit  in  a  cold  room  even  though  you  do 
not  feel  chilly.  And  it  is  better  to 
suffer  a  little  discomfort  from  wearing 
heavy  underclothing  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  chill. 

The  following  letter  from  a  lady  in 
Sicily  Island,  La.,  graphically  illustrates 
the  distressing  consequences  that  are 
liable  to  follow  a  simple  cold: 

In  February,  1896,  I  had  a  severe  cold  which  set¬ 
tled  on  my  lungs,  resulting  in  a  serious  cougli.  My 
appetite  failed,  and  I  became  so  weak  that  1  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  room.  I  weighed 
only  94  pounds,  and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  recovery 


when  I  happened  to  read  an  article  in  a  newspaper 
describing  some  cures  effected  by  Dr.  Williams’  IMnk 
Pills,  and  concluded  to  try  them. 

“  I  commenced  using  them,  and  before  l  had  taken 
half  a  box  I  felt  like  a  new  creature.  My  appetite 
was  restored,  my  cough  grew  less,  and  1  was  able 
to  sleep  soundly  at  night,  which  l  had  been  unable  to 
do  for  mouths  before 

“After  taking  two  boxes  of  the  pills  I  was  weighed 
agaiu  and  to  my  astonishment  my  weight  was  113 
pounds,  a  gain  of  19  pounds.  Previous  to  taking  the 
pills  I  had  suffered  from  cold  hands  and  feet,  but 
now  have  no  trouble  whatever  from  that  source. 

“I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  now  in  better  health 
than  I  have  been  for  years.  The  effect  of  the  Pink 
Pills  is  wonderful,  and  I  can  recommend  them  in  all 
cases  of  debility  and  weakness. 

mks.  a.  l.  Stafford.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a 
condensed  form,  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such 
diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial 
paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciatica, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  head¬ 
ache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpi¬ 
tation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow 
complexions,  all  forms  of  weakness 
either  in  male  or  female.  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent 
post  paid  on  receipt  of  Drice,  50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for  $:i  50.  by  addressing 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cared  by  uning  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest,  sorest  and  best.  Hample 
Bent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  Til K  Hit.  WHIT K II A. hi*  CO.t  South  Jiend,  InU. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  STRAWBERRY  GRATE. 

Hi- Quart.  24-Quart,  f  BOTH  GIFTS  AND  STANDARDS.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
32-Quart.  36-Quart.  S  Prices  in  car  lot8’ 

48-Quart.  60-Quart.  £  SOUTH  SIDE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Petersburg,  Va. 


QAENEB  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Merchants^ 


II  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMER! 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EQG8,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SNIPS 


Then  The  best  for  florists, 
Holds,  gardeners, etc.,  is 

Kelley’s  Florists’  Shears 

and  FlowerCatherer. 
Circular  free.  FLORISTS 
SHEAR  CO..  Fremont.  Ohio. 


CDIIITQ  VEGETABLES 

inUllu  PRODUCE 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  <s  30  Little  l£th  St.,  New  York. 


We  receive  and  Bell,  in  car  loada  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports, 
References,  etc.,  freejipon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH.  Penn’a. 

Somers,  Brother  &  Co. 


The  R.  N.=Y.  Book  Buyer! 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  in  the  book  business.  Books  are  tools.  You 
need  them  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.  There  are  books  covering 
almost  every  phase  of  farm  life.  We  can  get  them  for  you.  We  can  help  you 
select  the  right  books.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  try  to  put  you  on 
the  right  track.  Send  us  your  order. 

All  the  Way  from  A  to  Z. 

Requests  are  coming  for  all  sorts  of  books.  One  man  wants  a  Revised  Bible 
and  another  is  after  arguments  on  Woman’s  Suffrage.  The  same  volume  might 
answer  if  he  would  read  some  of  Paul’s  Epistles,  but  the  point  is  that  almost  every 
debatable  point  is  now  covered  by  a  good  book.  We  want  a  chance  to  buy  your 
books  for  you. 

TELL  US  WHAT  YOU  WANT. — Give  us  a  chance  to  figure  on  your  order. 
Of  course  you  will  understand  that  our  specialties  are  books  pertaining  to  soi . 
culture,  but  naturally  you  will  want  other  books  during  the  year.  Make  one  job 
of  it  and  let  us  do  your  buying.  We  can  save  time,  money  and  bother  for  you. 
Make  a  list  of  the  books  you  want  and  ask  us  to  make  a  price  on  the  combination. 
That  will  be  the  quickest  way  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

“Books  that  have  Helped  Me.” 


The  Forcing  Book,  by  Prof.  L  H.  Bailey .  $| . 00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Green .  1.25 

New  Potato  Culture,  by  E.  S  Carman . 40 

Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Dairymen,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll .  1.50 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres,  by  Fred  Grundy . 20 

The  Business  Hen,  by  H.  W.  Collingwood . 40 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff .  1.00 

The  Nut  Culturist,  by  A.  S.  Fuller .  1.50 

The  Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1 .00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2. 00 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas .  2.50 

The  Soil,  Prof.  F.  H.  King .  1.00 

The  Turkey  Book .  1 . 00 


And  hundreds  of  others — useful  and  cheap. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,, New  York. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

answers  by  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

H.  II.  G.,  Northville,  Term. — What  is  the  matter 
with  my  seven-year-old  mare  ?  She  keeps  thin  in 
flesh  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do.  She  eats  well.  I 
feed  good  hay,  corn  and  oats.  She  has  no  life, 
and  after  working  half  an  hour,  she  is  completely 
played  out.  She  sweats  very  easily,  and  her  coat 
is  rough.  Her  teeth  are  all  right,  and  she  has  no 
lice. 

Try  the  following  powders  :  Dry  pow¬ 
dered  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces  ; 
powdered  nux  vomica,  three  ounces ; 
powdered  gentian,  12  ounces  ;  mix  and 
make  into  24  powders.  Give  one  powder 
in  the  feed  night  and  morning.  If  the 
bowels  are  inclined  to  be  constipated, 
give  one  pint  raw  linseed  oil  daily  until 
relieved.  Then  keep  the  bowels  moving 
freely  by  feeding  a  bran  mash  once  daily 
during  the  course  of  the  powders,  or  one 
pint  of  oil  meal  twice  daily,  or  green 
food  if  you  should  have  any. 

Lameness  in  Pregnant  Mare. 

W.  F.  It.,  PesMigo,  Wis. — I  have  a  mare  that  is 
due  to  foal  May  28.  She  Is  driven  lightly  a  few 
times  a  week,  and  when  not  driven,  is  out  in  the 
yard  during  the  day  time.  Her  feed  is  corn  stalks, 
two  quarts  of  oats  anl  a  peck  of  carrots  a  day; 
the  oats  are  fed  in  the  morning,  the  carrots  at 
night.  Two  weeks  ago,  she  became  lame  in  her 
left  hind  leg;  it  was  swollen  to  about  three  times 
its  natural  size,  but  with  scarcely  any  fever  in  it, 
and  that  little  was  principally  in  the  foot.  She  is 
about  over  it  now,  but  has  become  lame  in  the 
other  leg,  which  seems  to  act  the  same  as  the 
first  one.  She  is  in  good  flesh,  and  seems  to  be 
thrifty  in  every  respect.  She  had  the  same  kind 
of  an  attack  in  October  last,  but  seemed  to  have 
recovered  all  right.  I  have  given  her  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  saltpeter  once  a  day  for  a  week.  Was  that 
right  ? 

This  is,  probably,  a  case  of  oedema  of 
pregnancy,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
pregnant  mares,  although  the  trouble 
may  be  due  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  liver.  It  would  not  be  well  to  under¬ 
take  active  treatment  until  after  foaling. 
Feed  the  mare  a  warm  bran  mash  daily 
at  night,  until  grass,  when  a  run  at 
pasture  will,  probably,  be  the  best  place 
for  her.  Until  then  she  should  have 
daily  exercise.  If  the  legs  become  much 
swollen,  rub  actively  with  the  hands,  or 
bathe  with  hot  water.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  continuing  the  saltpeter,  although 
the  quantity  given  will  do  no  harm.  If 
the  trouble  do  not  disappear  after  foal¬ 
ing.  write  again,  referring  to  this  page. 

Foot  Rot  in  Cows  ;  Beets. 

J.  IF. ,  Springfield ,  III. — 1.  Two  of  my  cows  are 
lame;  both  have  a  sore  place  on  the  soft  part  of 
the  heel,  and  it  seems  to  be  between  the  toes,  but 
not  so  bad  there.  Tney  eat  well.  I  keep  them  in 
a  dry  stable  at  night,  but  let  them  out  in  the  day 
time.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  mud  in  the  corral, 
but  I  don’t  think  that  is  the  trouble,  because  the 
others  are  all  right.  2.  I  feed  bran  and  ground 
corn.  What  do  you  think  of  sugar  beets  for  feed 
for  dairy  cows  ?  Are  they  better  than  mangels  ? 
Would  it  pay  to  plant  either  ? 

I.  The  trouble  is  foot  rot  or  foul  in  the 
foot  It  occurs  most  commonly  during 
the  muddy  season,  and  is  usually  due  to 
the  irritation  of  the  mud  and  other  for¬ 
eign  or  hard  substances  between  the 
claws,  causing  inflammation  and  ulcera¬ 
tion.  Standing  in  a  filthy  stable  also 
favors  or  predisposes  to  the  trouble.  In 
isolated  cases,  the  primary  cause  may  be 
a  cut  or  other  injury  received  from 
stepping  upon  a  sharp  or  pointed  body. 
The  irritation  of  the  mud  and  filth  then 
readily  causes  the  foul  condition  of  the 
foot.  The  disease  rarely  occurs  while 
the  cows  are  on  pasture,  unless  affected 
when  turned  into  pasture.  It  occasion¬ 
ally  becomes  epidemic  in  a  herd,  but  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  being  really  con¬ 
tagious.  Treatment  is  always  successful 
if  thorough.  First  clean  the  feet.  Be¬ 
tween  the  claws,  this  is  best  done  by 
drawing  back  and  forth  a  piece  of  un¬ 
twisted  rope  or  a  strip  of  cloth.  Then 
with  a  sharp  knife — preferably  a  hoof- 
knife — cut  away  all  dead  or  diseased 
horn  as  far  as  the  pus  has  burrowed. 
Upon  this  point  depends  largely  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  the  treatment.  If  any 
pus  cavity  be  left  unexposed,  the  disease 
will  continue  until  it  is  opened  up.  Hav¬ 
ing  exposed  the  diseased  surface,  with  a 
swab  apply  a  dressing  of  muriatic  acid, 
sufficient  to  cauterize  all  of  the  diseased 


tissue.  Then  follow  by  a  dressing  of 
pine  tar,  after  which  the  cows  should  be 
kept  in  the  stable  or  a  clean,  dry  yard 
for  several  hours.  The  treatment  should 
be  repeated  once  in  two  weeks  until 
cured.  All  four  feet  of  an  affected  ani¬ 
mal  should  be  examined  each  time,  and 
treatment  applied  if  there  be  any  signs 
of  soreness.  Two  treatments  are  usually 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

2.  Beets  are  excellent  food  for  dairy 
cows.  They  are  especially  valuable  as 
succulent  food  when  the  cows  are  on 
dry  fodder.  Where  ensilage  is  fed,  they 
do  not  possess  nearly  the  same  value.  In 
fact,  it  would,  probably,  not  be  profit¬ 
able  to  raise  beets  to  feed  with  ensilage. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  the  sugar  beet  and  man¬ 
gel.  Sugar  beets  are  richer  in  carbohy¬ 
drates,  but  poorer  in  proteids  than  the 
mangels  or  rutabagas.  The  sugar  beet 
has  a  little  higher  nutritive  ratio,  and  is, 
probably,  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

Do  Bots  Kill  Horses  ? 

F.  T.  McL.,  Leechs'  Corners,  Pa.— Will  bots  kill 
a  horse  ?  If  so,  what  would  be  good  to  give  ?  I 
had  one  die,  and  the  veterinary  called  the  trouble 
inflammation  of  the  bowels;  but  there  was  a 
double  handful  of  bots,  which  had  eaten  almost 
through  the  stomach.  I  thought  that  they  caused 
the  trouble. 

Bots  are  rarely,  if  ever,  the  cause  of 
death  in  horses.  The  one  double  hand¬ 
ful  would,  certainly,  not  have  been 
enough  to  cause  death  in  this  case. 
There  was  nothing  in  their  presence 
that  would  indicate  that  the  diagnosis 
of  the  veterinarian  was  not  correct. 
Since  the  horse  was  opened,  it  should 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
whether  the  inflvmmation  was  in  the 
bowels  or  stomach.  Bots  are  present  in 
greater  or  less  number  in  the  stomach 
of  nearly  every  horse — I  may  say  prac¬ 
tically  every  farm  horse.  It  is  an  almost 
universal,  but  erroneous,  opinion  of 
horsemen  that  bots  are  the  cause  of  a 
variety  of  ailments  in  the  horse.  They 
may,  occasionally,  cause  slight  gastric 
indigestion,  followed  by  a  rough  coat 
and  the  other  general  symptoms  of 
unthriftiness  ;  but  beyond  this,  they  are 
practically  harmless.  You  were  in  error 
in  supposing  that  the  bots  had  eaten 
nearly  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 
The  bots  simply  attach  themselves  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
where  there  may  be  a  small  depression 
or  pit ;  but  they  never  eat  through  the 
wall. 

Scratches  in  a  Horse. 

G.  M.  T.,  Hanover  Neck,  N.J. — I  purchased,  last 


I  HE  TEST  OF  A  FEED  IS  NOT  j*  j* 
WHAT  ITS  MANUFACTURERS  SAY 
ABOUT  IT,  BUT  WHAT  IS  PROVED 
BY  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE  ja  j*  jA  -j* 


New  York,  February  5,  1897. 

Gentlemen  .- — Your  H-O  Co.’s  Horse  Feed  is  without 
exception  the  best  feed  I  have  ever  used  in  my  stables. 
I  have  fed  it  for  some  time  to  my  eight  horses,  and 
they  are  feeling  like  two-year-olds.  They  have  never 
been  in  such  fine  condition  before,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  way  they  take  to  their  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 

).  C.  RUSSELL. 


THE  H-O  CO/S  HORSE  FEED..*  «,* 

guarantees  endurance  and  condition. 

THE  H-O  CO/S  POULTRY  FEED 
insures  more  eggs  and  quicker 
growth. 

THE  H-O  CO/S  DAIRY  FEED 
produces  more  milk  and 
superior  quality. 

WE  WILL  BE  PLEASED 
TO  QUOTE  PRICES 
AND  SEND  FULLER 
INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 


The  H-O  Company 


Local  Agencies  Assigned 

to  Energetic  Feed  Dealers 


...New  York  City 


!*.*****************:****#**! 


Fat  tin  Milk 

You  want  it  all.  Reid’s  Peer! esB  Creamery  cools  milk  quickest;  raises 
most  cream.  The  cans  art*  in  pairs— wide  space  between  and  at  rear 
affords  largest  cooling  surface.  May  be  UBed  with  water  only.  Fau¬ 
cets  are  underneath  and  straight — easy  to  clean.  The  advantages  of 

nnme  peerless 

ntlU  o  CREAMERY 

are  all  explained  in  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of  creamery  and  dairy 
supplies  that  you  may  have  1'rcc  by  sending  your  name  and  address  to 

A.  H.  REID,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  and  ELGIN,  ILL. 


September,  a  fine  team  of  four-year-old  work 
and  carriage  horses,  weight,  2,660  pounds.  One 
of  them,  when  purchased,  showed  blood  trouble; 
the  hair  was  streaked,  and  after  a  week  or  two, 
boils  began  to  bother  him  under  the  collar,  and 
in  fact,  anywhere  that  the  harness  touched  him. 
I  began  in  December  giving  him  Epsom  salts. 
The  colt  got  in  fair  condition,  I  thought.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  about  the  middle,  he  got  a  cut  on  the  ankle 
behind,  and  later  on,  the  scratches  developed.  It 
has  gone  above  the  knees.  I  have  attended  to  it 
well,  both  cleansed  and  tarred,  with  a  strong  de¬ 
coction  of  White-oak  bark  and  copperas;  it  has 
been  on  him  for,  perhaps,  30  days.  What  is  best 
to  give  for  the  blood,  and  also  to  apply  on  the 
surface  ?  He  is  not  lame. 

Scratches  are  very  common  in  horses 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  Horses 
with  a  coarse,  lymphatic  constitution 
have  a  natural  tendency  or  predis¬ 
position  to  the  disease.  The  more  com¬ 
mon  exciting  causes  are,  close,  damp 
or  filthy  stables  ;  standing  or  working 
in  the  manure  or  filth  of  the  stable  or 
yard  ;  driving  in  the  mud,  especially 
when  freezing,  and  then  allowing  the 
mud  to  remain  on  the  legs  after  the 
horse  has  gone  to  the  stable  ;  standing 
in  cold  drafts  of  air  ;  washing  the  legs 
with  caustic  soaps  or  other  irritants,  and 
overfeeding  on  grain  or  feeding  un¬ 
wholesome  fodder  of  any  kind,  which 
tends  to  derange  the  urinary  system.  In 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


FOR  DAIRYMEN 


and  all  others  who  wish  a  Light,  Efficient  and  Dur¬ 
able  Power  we  recommend 


Adjustable  Speed 
Regulator 


They  are  Safe 

Takes  no 
fuel. 

Can’t  fire 
a  building. 
Can  be 
used 
indoors. 


THE  BABY”  POWER 


Shown  herewith.  It  embodies  all  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  well  known  powers  we  make.  Will 
run  Cream  Separator,  Churn,  Pump  Water,  etc. 
More  about  it  and  others  in  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO. ,  ST.  albans, VT. 


BB  CnRiNBERS. 

GRIND 
CORN 


aoy 


Ear  or  Shell 
.Oats,  Wheat,  Eye 
and  Earley  Fine 
Enough  for 
Purpose. 

Made  only  by 
Stevens  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co., 
Joliet,  Ills. 


Is't  so  ? 


;; 

Don't  idle 
1  1  and  ask, 

!  !  BUT  USE 


Jacobs 

OH  f»r 


NEURALGIA, 


and  you'll  find  out  how  quickly  and  surely  it  SOOTHES  and  CURES. 


\n  Independent  Dairyman. 

Manv  a  dairyman  has  cause  to  kick  at 
times.  When  he 
wants  to  kick  effect¬ 
ually,  one  plan  is  to 
buy  a  Safety  Hand 
Separator,  and  set  up 
in  business  for  him¬ 
self,  with  his  own 
herd  of  cows  as  pa¬ 
trons.  One  effect  of 
this  plan  is  a  supply 
of  good,  warm  milk 
for  his  calves  and  chickens.  Send  for 
circulars.  P.  M.  SHARPLES. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


A  WIND  NULL 

THAT  YOU  CAN  RELY  UPON 

for  all  tlie  purposes  the  GOODHUE 
for  which  wind  PUMP  AND 

mills  are  used  “  O  W  E  R 

MILL. 


IT  IS  NOT  LIRE 
OTHERS— IT 

IS 


Our 

famous 


We  also 
make  a 
full  line  of 
grinding  mills 
wood  saws,  shel¬ 
ters,  fodder  and 
ensilage  cutters,  &c. 
Catalogue  sent  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG. 


Success  j 
I  horse i 

tread; 

POWER, 

is  a  Marvel. , 
Adapted  to  all. 
uses  requiring  a ; 
moderate  power. 

27  Fabgo  St.. 

Batavia.  Ills.  ! 
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treatment,  the  first  step  is  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  causes  that  develop 
or  aggravate  the  disease.  Whenever  the 
horse  is  used  in  the  wet  or  mud,  the  legs 
should  be  rubbed  dry  as  soon  as  placed 
in  the  stable.  Do  not  wash  the  legs  when 
dry,  but  clean  them  by  brushing  or  dry 
rubbing.  In  fact,  avoid  wetting  them 
whenever  possible.  Daily  exercise  is 
very  desirable. 

If  the  horse  is  in  good  condition,  give 
one  ounce  each  best  aloes  and  ginger  in 
ball  or  drench  to  open  the  bowels.  Fol¬ 
low  with  a  laxative  diet,  to  consist 
largely  of  bran  mashes,  scalded  oats, 
boiled  flax  seed  or  oil  meal  or  green  food 
sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  moving 
freely.  Repeat  the  dose  of  aloes  in  a 
week  if  not  freely  purged  by  the  first. 
If  the  horse  is  weak  or  debilitated,  the 
aloes  should  be  omitted  and  the  bowels 
controlled  by  a  laxative,  but  nutritious 
diet.  Pint  doses  of  raw  linseed  oil  might 
be  given  to  advantage.  In  obstinate 
cases  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  best  reme¬ 
dies  is  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
iodide  should  be  given  in  dram  doses  in 
the  feed  or  drinking  water  twice  daily, 
and  continued  for  10  days  to  two  weeks  ; 
then  omit  for  a  week  and  repeat  as  be¬ 
fore,  if  necessary.  Give  the  horse  a 
pinch  of  salt  daily,  or  preferably  keep 
salt  before  the  horse  in  a  small  box  or  a 
compartment  of  the  feed  trough,  where 
he  can  eat  it  at  his  pleasure.  Locally, 
the  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  is 
one  of  the  best  applications  for  the 
cracked  heels.  First  dry  the  legs  if 
wet,  and  then  rub  the  ointment  well  in 
night  and  morning,  breaking  off  and 
removing  the  crusts  with  the  hand,  as 
fast  as  softened  with  the  ointment.  For 
the  ordinary  mild  or  chronic  cases  of 
scratches,  a  laxative  diet  followed  by  a 
little  extra  care  of  the  legs  and  the  use 
of  the  ointment,  is  the  only  treatment 
required. 

A  Sucking  Heifer. 


scribed,  we  can  better  help  him.  2.  The 
Cheshire  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  New  York  State,  the  sires  used  being 
Yorkshires.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  breeders  as  to  the  dams, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  the  first  dam  was 
a  large  white  sow  imported  from  Che¬ 
shire,  England.  3.  Most  breeds  have 
clubs  or  associations  that  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  several  breeds,  and  these 
keep  books  of  registry.  C.  E.  Chapman, 
Peruville,  N.  Y.,  is  president  of  the 
Cheshire  Society.  4.  Every  breeder 
thinks  his  own  the  best,  and  all  have 
their  good  points.  The  Cheshires  have 
many  admirers,  as  do  the  Yorkshires, 
Victorias  and  Chester-Whites.  The  last 
named  are  the  largest  of  any  of  the 
breeds.  5.  Not  so  good  as  the  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys,  though  some  of  the 
strains  have  produced  some  very  fair 
milkers.  They  have  been  bred  more  for 
beef.  You  should  get  the  book  by 
Curtis,  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 
It  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  lead 
ing  breeds  of  each,  with  much  valuable 
matter  on  breeding,  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  sold  from  this  office  for 
$2,  postpaid. 

Ensilage  Cut  With  Shredder. 

H.  Olenville,  Met. — Will  corn  ensilage  put 
into  a  stone  silo  with  a  shredder  instead  of  a 
cutter,  keep  as  well  as  though  cut  ? 

Ans. — If  packed  in  a  silo  so  that  the 
air  is  absolutely  excluded,  it  will  keep 
as  well  as  though  the  corn  were  cut 
There  is  a  popular  idea  that  the  shredder 
so  destroys  the  cell  structure  of  the 
stalks  that  they  decompose  more  readily 
The  principal  difficulty,  however,  will 
be  in  the  packing  of  the  ensilage,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  exclude  the  air.  By 
taking  extra  care  in  filling  the  silo,  as 
good  a  quality  of  ensilage  can  be  secured 
from  shredded  corn  as  from  corn  cut  in 
the  usual  way.  If  a  man  has  a  shredder, 
he  can  make  use  of  it  in  filling  the  silo  ; 
but  it  will  be  at  a  greater  expenditure 
of  power,  both  in  filling  and  removing 
the  ensilage  for  use.  l.  a.  c. 

Weights  of  Berkshire  Pigs. 


II.  L.  II.,  Lansing,  Mich. — How  can  I  break  a 
yearling  Jersey  heifer  from  sucking  a  cow  ?  She 
was  not  brought  up  on  the  cow,  but  was  fed  from 
the  time  she  was  a  day  old.  I  have  tried  a  halter 
with  spikes,  but  she  drives  the  whole  herd  and 
keeps  them  stirred  up  most  of  the  time,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  removed,  is  at  her  old  trick  again. 

Ans — We  would  suggest  the  “muzzle” 
pictured  on  page  769  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  1896. 

Cut  Stalks ;  Sore  Gums, 

C.  V.  C.,  Elmira ,  N.  I ■ — We  are  feeding  our 
cows  dry,  cut  corn  stalks,  hay,  good  ensilage, 
and  grain.  Some  of  them  have  sore  mouths; 
what  is  the  cause  ?  The  tenant  thinks  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  ensilage,  that  there  is  an  acid 
about  it. 

Ans. — The  soreness  is,  probably,  caused 
by  the  sharp  edges  on  the  cut  stalks. 
This  is  often  noticed  when  hard,  dry 
stalks  are  cut  in  small  pieces.  Possibly 
the  ensilage  makes  it  worse  after  the 
gums  are  cut  and  bruised. 

Some  Gluttons  of  Hens. 

N.  0.  It.,  Albion,  Mich. — I  have  three  hens  which 
have,  to  me,  a  new  and  strange  affliction.  The 
muscles  around  the  vent  seem  to  have  relaxed, 
and  the  hens  strain  themselves  to  throw  their 
internal  organs  out  and  to  some  extent  they  suc¬ 
ceed.  What  is  the  disease,  the  cause  and  the 
remedy  ? 

Ans. — This  is  caused,  generally,  by 
overfeeding,  especially  with  soft  feed, 
or  anything  which  will  cause  a  continued 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  usually 
occurs  when  the  hens  are  laying  well. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  kill  the  fowls  and 
change  the  feed,  and  feed  sparingly  to 
prevent  others  from  becoming  that  way. 

j.  e  s. 

The  Breeds  of  Swine. 

W.  II.  M.,  (No  address).— 1.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Victoria  and  Suffolk  swine  ?  2. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  Cheshire  ?  3.  Where 
are  these  breeds  registered  ?  4.  Of  all  the  white 

breeds  of  swine,  which  is  the  best  for  the  average 
farmer  to  raise  ?  5.  Do  any  of  the  polled  breeds 

of  cattle  produce  good  dairy  cows? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  two  distinct  breeds 
of  “  Victorias”,  and  one  of  them  was 
formed  by  blending  the  blood  of  four 
different  breeds,  one  of  which  was  the 
American  or  White  Suffolk.  There  is, 
also,  a  Black  Suffolk.  If  W.  H.  M.  will 
tell  us  just  which  breeds  he  desires  de- 


A  Reader. — What  should  a  purebred  Berkshire 
of  good  breeding  weigh  at  six  months  ? 

Ans. — A  few  years  ago,  I  made  the 
following  experiments,  and  find  at  the 
dates  given  young  Berkshires  kept  in  a 
little  better  than  the  ordinary  mode, 
yet  not  pushed,  but  having  what  milk, 
generally  skimmed,  could  be  given  them 
conveniently,  attained  the  following 
weights  at  the  age  in  days  as  given  :  It 
can  be  counted  generally  from  the  time 
they  are  eight  weeks  up  to  six  months. 
The  average  farmer’s  pig  should  make  a 
weight  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  a  day  ; 


Days. 

Pounds. 

Days. 

Pounds. 

63 

52 

63 

48 

84 

6854 

84 

6314 

99 

88 

99 

81 

109 

105 

109 

96 

127 

127 

127 

115 

146 

146 

175 

190 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD. 

How  to  Pasteurize  Milk. 

C.  M.  J., 

Massachusetts.- 

—Where  can  machinery 

for  Pasteurizing  milk  and  cream  be  purchased  ? 
What  are  all  the  advantages  gained  by  this 
method?  Have  any  readers  had  experience  in 
this  direction?  If  so,  with  what  results. 

Ans  — Write  to  the  De  Laval  Separator 
Company  for  a  pamphlet  on  Pasteuriz¬ 
ing.  A  number  of  dairymen  use  home¬ 
made  devices  for  doing  this  work.  The 
Star  milk  cooler  is  often  used  where  one 
has  both  hot  and  cold  water  at  command. 
The  hot  water  is  first  run  through  the 
cooler  so  that  the  milk,  as  it  trickles 
down,  will  be  heated  to  about  154  de¬ 
grees.  Then  the  cold  water  is  turned  in 
and  the  milk  cooled  and  kept  cold  until 
it  is  sold.  Milk  treated  in  this  way  will 
keep  sweet  for  four  or  five  days  and  will 
be  free  from  disease  germs.  A  number 
of  our  readers  are  Pasteurizing  milk, 
and  we  shall,  in  due  time,  give  a  sympo¬ 
sium  of  their  methods  and  experiences. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 

Numbers  of  prominent  people  too  honest  to  impose 
upon  others,  and  too  sagacious  to  be  Imposed  upon 
themselves,  use  and  recommend  Dr.  D  Jayne's  Ex¬ 
pectorant  for  Coughs  and  Colds. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 

— Adv. 

P|  XM  A  bonanza  for  AGENTS. 
■  W*  I  T  One-third  more  M  I  L  K. 
*  “  *  Thousands  of  testimonials. 
Shoo-Fly  Mpg.  Co.,  1005  Falrmount  Ave. .  Phlla.,Pa 

SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder 
garget,  etc.  Mail,  50c.  Scott’s  H.  P. Co.,  Rochester. N  V 


Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey  i 


a 


COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAY 


and  grow  up  a  registered  herd  at  a  small  expense. 
The  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  All  bred  from 
select  and  tested  dams  For  richness  as  well  as 
color,  I  have  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  in  America.  A  few  grand  young  cows,  live  and 
six  years  old,  coming  in,  at  prices  from  $75  to  $90  each.  A  few  extra  heifer  calves,  four  weeks  to  six 
months  old,  price  $25  to  $40  each.  Write  your  wants  to 

ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  De  Roy,  Genesee  Countv,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Prepared 
exclusive* 
ly  by  J.  E). 
Gombaultt 
ex-Voterl* 
nary  8ur» 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 
Stud. 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINO 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  Tho  Safest 
beet  BLISTER  everused.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  lini¬ 
ments  for  mild  or  severe  action,  ltcmovoi  all  Bunches 
gir  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY,  for  Rheumatism, 
sprains,  bore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  1S  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE  C  A  U  ST  I C  "balsa  Ml’  w°ll 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  at 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warrsn, 

ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle,  8old 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc,  Address  r 

THE  LAWBENCE-WIIXIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WORK  THE  SORE  HORSE 

You  JH'ST  in  the  hurry’ 
of  spring  plowing,  but* 
why  not  cure  the  Culled  i 
Shoulders  while  he  work,  i  * 

BICKMQRE'S  GALL  CURE? 

will  doit.  Also  for  any' 
soreon  llorses  or  Cuttle.) 
ffiv.  Sold  by  dealers.  Sample  ) 
w3i:  mailed  for  10  cts.  BICK- > 

'  ©eSureAndWorkTheHorse-  h??™6  0 ‘ib  tows,  me" 


ABORTION 


Costs  nothing 
to  know  how. 


CLEANED  OUT 

Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Th'  CONVEX 
DEHORNER 

_  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana.Pa. 


KEEP 


BEND  FOR  sample  copy  sf 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 


Uon«  this  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

DFATH  TO  T  IPF  a  Disinfectant  Insect  Powder. 

d  un  ill  19  “^^L'Por  all  kinds  of  poultry  vermin. 
Book  free.  D.  J.  LAMBKUT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  K.I. 

POULTRY  8UPPLIE8  of  all  kinds.  Cut  clover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal,  etc.  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EGGS!  EGGS!! 


We  guarantee  double 
the  yield  when  hens 
are  fed  green  cut  bone 
prepared  on  our  new 

cbroeneenCUTTER. 

Only  cutter  awarded  -2231  premium  at 
World’s  Fair.  Outs  easier,  faster,  finer 
than  others.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  our 
FREE  circular  and  prices.  Address 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA.  NEW  YORK. 


IHATCH  Chickens 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  snooossfal 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
6EO.  n.  STAHL, 
114  tolgg  8.  6th  St,  Quincy. III. 


JA  GOLD  DOIvI^ARj 

,is  about  the  actual  worth  of  , 
jjonr  new  book  on  Incubation 
and  Poultry.  Contains  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  I 
,  f  tue  Reliable  Incubator  < 
&  the  Brooder  of  same  name,  1 
together  with  cuts  and  in- , 
structions  for  build ’g  poultry 
\  ,  —  houses  and  much  of  interest  and 

™ !u ?  bjthe  Pouitryman.  Sent  on  rec’pt  of  10c. 
^RELIABlnNCU BATOR  &  BROODER  CO.-QUINCY-ILLS 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

EI/LERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF.  N.  X. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

RE  QU  AMMON  I  907  Liberty  8t„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
.  r.  OnHIinUll,  1  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.U 

AYRSHIRE  and  SWISS  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

4||  HEAD  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Alsochoiee 
t  U  White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels,  and  Eggs,$l 
for  15  and  $3  for  50.  White  Mammoth  Pekin  Drakes 
and  White  African  Guineas.  $2  to  $3  each. 

B.  LUTHER  SHIMER.  B.  Sc  , 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm,  Bethlehem,  Pa.. 

Three  Heifers  now  due;  three 
Heifers.  18  mos.;  two  Bulls  one  20 
mos.;  one  10  mos.  A.  J.  Snyder.  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Re&  Guernseys; 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  8EWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 

Re .  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  C. Whites  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 

„  _ _ _  bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eggs. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


New  Poland-China  Pigs 

just  arriving  in  large,  healthy  litters.  Orders  booked. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 

75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now.ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  0017.  Eureka 
King  6961.  George  R.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows. 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  West  Chester.  Pa. 

^5  ffc\A/C Choice  Reg.  Cheshires,  bred  for  June. 

Bodies  long,  broad  and  deep,  with 

fine  ends.  ~  ’  *“  ’  ■*  - 

ED  8 


Only  $11  each.  Also.  SPRING  PIGS. 
HILL,  Peruville.  Toaipkins  County.  N. 


Y. 


EfifiO  that  will  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
LUUO  dottes.  Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks — business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Best 
Is  cheapest.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.J. 

Purebred  B..  W.  and  Buff  P.  Rocks;  Buff*  Br.  Leg.; 

L.  &  D.  Brah. ;  Gol.  &  Buff  Wyan. ;  Min. ;  Hamburgs 
Eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2.  H.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons 
Eggs,  $1  IS*  15;  $3  IP  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  clr.  free. 

ekin  Ducks— Eggs,  $6  per  100;  8c.  ea.— 90  p.c  fertile; 
average  10 lbs  ea.  N.  P.  Brown.  Westboro,  Mass 

Mfirnp  22  varieties  Poultry  — Buff  and  other 
1  HA/  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $6  per  100;  1.000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  D.,  Washington,  N.  J. 


P 


POULTRY 


trated  <ft  fully  described! 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  I 
poultrymen  A  Intending  I 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese  t  al so  Shetland! 
Ponies.  Send  6ci  n  stamps  | 
B,  E.  COOS,  Box  43Huntley,  Ill- 


GREIDER’S  CATALOGUE 

P nn  1  n  n  -r  the  kinkst  poultry  buck 
P  I  1  K  I  A  H  /  0L,T-  IT  CONTAINS  KINE  EN- 
IV  It  lUvJfl  UKAVIN08.  MIXU  U8EKUL 
INKORMATlON, DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES  OK  KOOS  AND 
STOCK  KROM  BEST  STRAINS  OK  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 
SENDGcU.  IN  8TAMPU.  B.  H.  ORBIDBR,  KLOKIN,  PA. 


WANT  TO  SUCCEED? 

Then  use  the  NEW  STYLE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

— . — o  They  succeed  where  others  fail. 

1  This  due  to  their  new  system  of 


ventilation;  new  method  of  gen- 
|  erating  moisture ;  an <1  the  positive 
action  of  the  new  self  regulator. 
Sold  under  positive  guaranty. 
All  aboutthese  and  other  things 
forpoultrymenin  ournew  cata¬ 
logue  and  Book  on  Poultry. 
Sent  for  6cts  in  stamps.  Address, 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  90  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  UBe 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 
PBAIEIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.  Homer  City.  P». 


THIS  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator! 

Hatches  Chiokena  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapeat  first-class  Hatoher 

the  market-  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


o 


STOP  THOSE  HOGS  FROH  ROOTING! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine 
llog  Ringer  and  Kings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores, or  we 
will  send  by  mail,  one  Double  Ringer  and  IOO  Rings  on  receipt 
of  75c.  Address  IIFKSON  BROS.  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers.  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

“  Farm  Cattle  Inbreeding 

A.  fV.  W.,  Jat/iesloivn,  N.  Y.—l.  What  is  the  most 
profitable  general-purpose  breed  of  cattle  for  the 
farm  ?  2.  What  is  the  most  profitable  breed  of 
all-around  fowls  for  the  farm  ?  3.  Does  it  make 
stock  impure  and  unhealthy  to  breed  blood  rela¬ 
tions  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  most  profitable  cattle  are 
not  general-purpose.  Probably  a  dairy 
strain  of  Short-horns  would  come  as  near 
hitting  the  mark  as  any.  The  Holstein- 
Friesians  are  also  recommended,  while 
the  new  Simmenthals  are  claimed  to 
excel  for  this  purpose.  2.  Try  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  both  Silver  and  White,  and  the 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  The  L. 
Brahmas,  and  the  Black  Langshans  are 
also  good.  3.  Continued  inbreeding 
weakens  any  kind  of  animals,  and  if  too 
long  continued,  will  result  in  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  strain.  It  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  inbreed  for  a  time  to  fix  the 
characteristics  of  a  strain,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  continue  it  too  long.  It  does 
not  make  them  impure ;  impurity  re¬ 
sults  from  crossing  with  other  breeds. 

Earning  Capacity  of  the  American  Hen. 

F.  W.  B.,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. — I  remember  reading, 
a  short  time  ago,  that  the  earnings  of  hens  were 
greater  than  the  combined  earnings  of  the  silver 
mines  and  the  sheep  industry.  Am  I  correctly 
informed  1 

Ans. — We  herewith  give  the  latest  ob¬ 
tainable  figures  from  the  census  report, 
and  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  In  1895 
the  silver  mines  of  America  produced 
$72,000,051  worth  of  silver ;  during  the 
same  year  the  total  output  of  gold  for 
this  country  was  $46,(310,000.  So  much 
for  the  “precious  metals”  so-called. 
With  regard  to  sheep  :  The  total  value 
of  the  sheep  in  this  country  in  1896  was 
$65,167,725,  which  included  the  proverb¬ 
ial  “ram,  lamb,  sheep  and  mutton”.  In 
1896,  we  produced,  or  rather  the  sheep 
did,  272,474,708  pounds  of  wool,  with  an 
average  value  of  about  14  cents  per 
pound.  So  much  for  the  metals  and 
sheep,  and  now  for  the  poultry. 

In  1890  there  were  in  this  country 
258,871,125  “chickens”,  and  26,738,315 
other  fowl,  such  as  turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks.  The  average  value  of  the  chick¬ 
ens  was  30  cents  each,  and  of  the  other 
fowls  75  cents  each.  The  American  hen 
laid  in  that  year  819,722,916  dozens  of 
eggs,  with  an  average  export  value  of 
about  15  cents  a  dozen.  If  the  increase 
in  the  past  six  years  has  been  at  all 
proportionate  with  the  increase  between 
1880  and  1890,  there  were  in  1896,  350,- 
000,000  chickens  and  35,000,000  other 
fowls,  and  the  hens  laid  1,100,000,000 
dozens  of  eggs.  We  estimate  the  value 
of  these  at  $165,000,000,  and  of  poultry 
sold  as  meat,  $125,000,000  more,  or  a  total 
of  $290,000,000.  Here,  then,  is  the  state¬ 
ment  : 


Va’ue  of  silver  produced . $72,510,000 

Of  wool  clip .  38,140,459 

Value  of  all  sheep .  65,167,725 


Or  a  total  of . $175,851,185 


Earnings  of  -poultry . .  $ 200,000,000 

Or  if  we  were  to  put  it  another  way,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  American  poultry 
earned  enough  in  one  year  to  buy  all  the 
silver  and  gold  that  were  dug  out  of  the 
mines,  all  the  sheep  in  the  country,  and 
all  the  wool  they  made,  and  in  addition 
the  total  crops  for  the  year  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  potatoes.  This 
year’s  earnings  of  poultry  would  have 
bought  all  the  milch  cows  in  the 
country,  which  were  valued  at  $263,- 
955,545  !  The  total  value  of  all  the 
minerals  mined  in  this  country  in  1894, 
including  iron,  gold  and  silver  was  $218,- 
168,788.  The  total  coal  product  of  that 
year  was  valued  at  $166,280,472,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  egg  crop  alone  of  last 
year.  The  total  State  and  County  tax 
for  the  entire  Union  in  1890  was  $143,- 
186,007,  so  that  the  hens  earned  enough 
to  pay  the  entire  State  and  county  tax 
with  $150,000,000  left  to  pay  for  the 
tobacco  crop,  the  potato  crop,  the  rye 
crop,  and  half  a  dozen  other  crops 
thrown  in. 

Run  an  eye  over  the  following  table 


and  see  what  Uncle  Sam’s  poultry  did 
in  1896  : 

Earnings  of  poultry . $290,000,000.00 

Total  of  pensions  . $139,280,078.15 

Total  of  school  expenditures .  178,215  556  00 

Total  of  interest  of  mortgages .  76,728  077.00 

Value  of  swine .  186.529,745.00 

Value  of  potato  crop .  78,984.901.00 

Value  of  tobacco  crop .  35.574,220  00 

Value  of  cotton  crop .  259,164.640.00 

Value  of  oat  crop .  163,655.068.00 

Value  of  wheat  crop .  237,938,998.00 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  American 
hen  is  giving  an  excellent  account  of 
herself.  For  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  above  figures,  we  shall  find  that  she 
takes  no  mean  place  among  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  this  country.  Long  live  the 
American  hen  !  May  her  cackle  never 
grow  less  !  May  her  comb  grow  red 
with  prosperity  !  And  may  her  eggs 
roll  the  mortgage  away  from  many  a 
farm  ! 

Southern  Sheep  in  New  York  State. 

W.  C.  C.,  Tracy  Creek,  N.  Y.— Would  sheep  do 
well  in  this  locality  shipped  from  as  far  South  as 
North  Carolina  ?  Would  they  be  likely  to  be 
diseased  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  reason  why  sheep 
shipped  from  North  Carolina  would  not 
do  well  anywhere  in  New  York.  The 
principal  difficulty  would  be  in  the  kind 
of  sheep  that  would  be  available.  The 
most  of  the  sheep  are  of  the  long- 
legged,  bare- bellied,  thin-wooled  sort 
that  are  not  desirable,  even  in  the  South; 
but  if  a  lot  of  well-bred  sheep  of  any  of 
the  mutton  breeds  were  brought  North 
in  spring,  it  would  be  a  safe  operation. 
Of  course,  the  sheep  in  the  South  are 
liable  to  be  diseased,  but  no  more  so 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  one  would  need  to  be  care¬ 
ful  in  selecting  not  to  get  those  un¬ 
healthy.  J.  8  WOODWARD. 

Raising  a  Calf. 

W.  II.,  Mohawk,  iV.  T.— When  I  get  a  heifer  calf 
from  a  good  milker,  how  shall  l  feed  and  care  for 
it,  to  get  the  best  results  ?  At  what  age  should  it 
be  bred  ?  Should  a  bull  calf  have  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  a  heifer  calf  ?  Should  a  heifer’s  first 
calf  be  reared  ? 

Ans. — L.  S.  Hardin,  in  his  excellent 
little  book  entitled  The  Dairy  Calf, 
gives  this  synopsis  of  feeding  rules:  First 
day,  calf  run  loose  with  its  dam.  Second 
to  tenth  day,  dam’s  milk  warm — enough 
to  fill  calf’s  sides  out  even.  Tenth  to 
twentieth  day,  dam’s  milk,  skim-milk, 
flax  meal,  water,  pasture.  Twentieth 
day  to  six  weeks  old,  skim-milk,  flax 
seed,  water — keep  off  pasture.  Six  weeks 
old,  add  clover  hay,  dry  oats,  one-half 
ounce  of  salt  a  day,  flax  meal  stirred 
into  milk,  water.  Four  months  old,  run 
on  pasture  or  feed  ensilage,  with  oats, 
bran,  hay,  water.  We  would  advise  you 
to  buy  this  little  book,  which  we  can 
supply  at  25  cents. 


GOOD  POINTS  OF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Having  tried  most  of  the  common 
breeds  of  fowls,  I  believe  that,  for  the 
every-day,  average  farmer  that  wishes 
to  keep  poultry  on  a  small  scale,  no 
breed  will  answer  so  well  as  the  P.  Rock. 
Placing  them  side  by  side  with  other 
kinds,  they  will  lay  nearly  as  many  eggs 
as  either  the  White  or  Brown  Leghorn. 
If  one  have  customers,  which  he  sup¬ 
plies  week  by  week,  aiming  to  keep  this 
up  the  year  around,  surely  the  P.  Rock 
will  do  more  to  fill  the  basket  each  week 
in  the  year  than  any  other.  They  also 
lay  the  largest  sized  eggs.  Either  the 
White  or  Brown  Leghorn  will  lay  more 
eggs  than  the  P.  Rock,  but  as  the  cold 
winter  prevents  them  from  laying,  they 
will  make  up  as  soon  as  spring  comes 
and  continue  during  the  summer  and 
fall  months  ;  and  as  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  dozen  eggs  is  so  much  less  during 
this  time  than  in  winter,  very  likely  the 
total  number  of  eggs  for  the  year  will 
equal  or  exceed  the  number  from  the  P. 
Rock.  My  experience  with  P.  Rocks 
has  taught  me  that  no  breed  will  stand 
the  cold  and  thrive  with  them.  The  old 
birds  will  lay  in  the  fall  until  the  pul¬ 
lets  begin,  thus  insuring  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply.  I  have  heard  of  great  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Leghorns  in  winter,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  get  them  to  do 
anything  extra.  They  are  too  small  for 
sitting,  although  the  Brown  Leghorn  is 
faithful  to  her  nest.  But  being  so  timid 
as  they  are,  it  is  unpleasant  to  handle 
them.  I  would  advise  using  only  the  P. 
Rocks  for  incubation,  as  they  will  cover 
a  good  number  of  eggs,  are  easily  hand¬ 
led,  and  make  the  best  mothers.  B.  m.  s. 
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Pricking  Separator  "Babbles.” 

There  are  “  bubbles  ”  in  cream  separa¬ 
tor  representations  as  in  almost  every¬ 
thing  else.  In  fact,  in  most  separator 
representations  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
“  bubble  ”  than  substance. 

Some  of  these  “bubbles”  are  indeed 
fanciful  as  they  float  bravely  upward  in 
the  shape  of  advertising  claims,  and  some 
are  quite  imposing  as  they  bob  along  in 
the  shape  of  hap-hazard,  one-in-a-hun- 
dred  so  called  Experiment  Station 
“records  ”  and  which  are  seldom  official, 
have  never  been  made  under  conditions 
of  practical  use,  and  are  often  without 
any  basis  of  any  kind. 

Unfortunately,  it  does  not  cost  a  cent 
more  to  claim  everything  a  fertile  im¬ 
agination  can  suggest  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  or  argument  than  it  does  to  tell  the 
simple  truth.  The  only  strain  is  on  one’s 
conscience,  and  would-be  competitors 
who  are  still  despairingly  chasing  De 
Laval  “Alpha”  and  “Baby”  machines 
have  long  since  accustomed  the  tension 
of  that  organ  to  the  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

But  all  “  bubbles  ”  may  be  pricked 
Stick  a  pin  in  them  and  it’s  all  over 
Separator  “  bubbles”  are  no  exception. 
Stick  a  financial  “pin”  in  a  separator 
“  bubble  ”  and  you  will  find  nothing  but 
“  air,”  and  very  thin  air  too. 

When  an  agent  or  dealer  talks  a  ny  other 
separator  than  an  “  Alpha”  or  “  Baby  ” 
to  you,  stick  this  “  pin  ”  in  his  “  bubble 
Tell  him  that  you  want  the  best  machine 
made,  the  one  that  will  do  the  best  and 
cleanest  work,  and  that  if  he  has  it  you 
want  it.  Ask  him  if  he  will  enter  into  a 
two  weeks  test  with  an  “Alpha”  De 
Laval,  the  milk  to  be  divided  each  day  or 
each  machine  to  be  run  every  other  day, 
under  same  conditions.  Tell  him  you 
want  a  practical  test — machines  to  be  run 
at  full  claimed  capacities,  cream  to  vary 
from  1  to  5  to  1  to  10  in  density,  speed  to 
be  kept  down  to  minimum  representa¬ 
tions,  and  temperature  to  vary  from  60 
deg.  to  85  deg.  Tell  him  actual  lbs.  of 
butter  churned  out,  in  proportion  to  lbs. 
of  milk  used,  will  tell  the  story  with  you. 

If  the  prick  of  that  “pin”  does  not  burst 
his  “  bubble”,  then  try  this  “  crow-bar  ” 
on  it : — Ask  him  if  he  will  meet  the  De 
Laval  proposition  to  place  in  your  hands 
or  with  the  nearest  bank  or  reputable 
merchant,  subject  to  your  order,  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  a  De  Laval  “Alpha”  or 
“  Baby  ”  machine,  of  equal  capacity,  if 
the  De  Laval  agent  will  do  the  same  thing 
as  regards  the  price  of  his  machine,  you 
to  choose  the  best  machine  free  of  cost  to 
you,  under  the  proposed  test,  and  use  the 
other  agent’s  money  to  pay  for  it.  Ask 
him  to  make  the  deposit  on  the  spot  or  to 
meet  the  De  Laval  agent  at  your  place  at 
a  stated  hour  one  week  later,  and  send  at 
once  for  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  or  to 
the  Company  directly. 

Such  a  “bubble”  pricking  experience 
will  help  you  to  appreciate  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  “Alpha”  De  Laval  machines, 
even  though  you  do  not  succeed  in  having 
some  would-be  competing  agent  pay  for 
one  for  you. 

Send  for  new  “  Baby  ”  or  Dairy  cata¬ 
logue,  No.  257,  out  soon. 

THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


RAD  LEY 

TERTIUZE 

enable  farmers  to  grow  Sweet,  Field,  or  Ensilage  Corn 
with  large  profit,  either  with  or  without  stable  manure. 
They  cause  a  quick  start,  promote  a  steady  growth, 
and  ensure  the  early  maturity  of  full  crops  of  the 
best  quality. 

We  manufacture  fertilizers  of  ALL  GRADES  and  FOR  ALL  CROPS,  and  being 
the  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  IN  THE 
WORLD,  as  well  as  the  LARGEST  IMPORTERS  OF  CHEMICALS  IN  AMERICA, 
our  facilities  are  absolutely  unequaled  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  nixed  Fertilizers, 
Formulas  mixed  or  unmixed,  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Wood  Ashes,  etc.  We 
positively  guarantee  the  superior  crop-producing  value  of  everything  we  sell. 

It  will  save  you  money  to  write  us,  or  see  our  local  agent  before  you 
purchase  Mixed  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Chemicals,  or  Raw  Materials. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston. 


Augusta,  Ga. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

WHAT  AILS  THE  LAMBS  ? 

One  of  your  Ohio  subscribers  wishes 
me  to  tell  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  what  ails  his 
last  year’s  lambs  that  he  is  fattening. 
He  says  that  he  has  them  in  dry,  warm 
stables  and  feeds  them  all  the  hay  they 
can  eat  twice  a  day,  with  straw  at  noon, 
and  to  100  lambs,  he  feeds  one  bushel  of 
shelled  corn  and  one  bushel  of  oats 
mixed,  at  two  feeds  each  day.  That 
they  have  done  very  well  until  the  past 
week,  when  two  have  died  and  a  couple 
more  are  sick  ;  the  ones  that  died  are 
very  fat,  as  are  the  sick  ones. 

He  does  not  name  any  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  but  I  don’t  need  them  to  tell  what 
is  the  matter  with  them.  Too  much  dry 
food,  too  much  corn,  too  much  constipat¬ 
ing  food  and  no  succulence.  The  lambs 
have  “the  stretches”,  acute  constipa¬ 
tion.  No  sheep,  much  less  lambs,  can 
be  safely  fed  on  dry  food  over  90  days  ; 
they  are  almost  sure  to  die  with  con¬ 
stipation  if  fed  longer,  and  some  will 
“peter  out”  in  less  time.  Any  lamb 
taken  as  above,  should  be  at  once  dosed 
with  raw  linseed  oil,  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  as  to  size  of  lamb,  and,  if  bad, 
should  have  an  injection  of  warm  soap 
suds,  and  all  the  sheep  should  have  their 
diet  changed  to  one  less  constipating, 
and  by  all  means  have  some  succulent 
food  every  day.  It  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  put  up  sheep  or  lambs  for  fattening 
without  providing  to  feed,  at  least  once 
a  day,  on  some  kind  of  roots  or  corn  en¬ 
silage.  I  like  both  roots  and  ensilage, 
one  feed  of  each  every  day,  and  don’t 
find  anything  that  pays  better  than  to 
provide  them.  At  the  present  price  of 
potatoes,  it  is  much  better  to  feed  them 
to  the  sheep  than  to  let  them  die  with 
costiveness,  and  haul  the  potatoes  four 
or  five  miles  for  from  12  to  20  cents  per 
bushel.  J  s.  WOODWARD. 

WHAT  AILS  THE  CALVES? 

During  the  season  of  1896,  very  many 
of  our  dairymen  lost  calves  with  scours  ; 
the  disease  generally  proved  fatal.  The 
calves  were  strong  for  from  12  to  20 
hours-after  birth,  when  they  were  taken 
sick,  refused  nourishment,  the  nose  and 
mouth  became  cold  ;  they  voided  water¬ 
like  excrement  which  had  a  very  offen¬ 
sive  odor,  very  much  like  that  of  a  rot¬ 
ten  egg.  The  calf  would  lie  in  one 
position  and  die  without  an  apparent 
struggle  when  about  24  hours  old.  After 
having  lost  seven  calves  in  the  spring  of 
1896,  and  exhausted  all  the  remedies  we 
could  get,  we  began  doctoring  them  be¬ 
fore  they  were  taken  sick.  When  the  calf 
was  about  12  hours  old,  it  was  taken  away 
from  its  mother  and  given  a  teaspoonful 
of  sulphur  and  a-half  teaspoonful  of 
Cayenne  pepper  in  a  pint  of  its  mother’s 
milk.  This  was  given  three  times,  the 
doses  being  given  12  hours  apart.  The 
calf  was  fed  in  addition  to  the  above 
twice  a  day,  a  mess  of  three  pints  of  its 
mother’s  milk.  All  of  our  calves  that 
had  this  treatment  lived. 

At  about  the  time  we  began  this  treat¬ 
ment,  I  received  a  communication  from 
our  State  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
thought  that  the  calves  had  contagious 
diarrhea.  He  recommended  thoroughly 
spraying  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  stalls 
in  which  the  calves  were  born  and  kept, 
with  a  disinfectant  made  by  dissolving 
one  pint  of  copperas  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  After  this  is  done,  sprinkle  the 
stalls  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  then 
cover  with  a  good  bedding  of  straw. 
When  the  calves  show  the  first  signs  of 
the  trouble,  give  14  to  15  grains  of  pow¬ 
dered  bismuth  with  five  drops  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  in  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water 
or  fresh  milk,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
until  the  calf  grows  better.  He  would 
not  allow  the  calves  to  remain  with  the 
cows  longer  than  from  12  to  18  hours, 
but  would  put  them,  as  soon  as  possible, 
upon  a  limited  diet,  feeding  not  more 
than  three  pints  of  milk  twice  a  day  for 
the  first  four  or  five  days. 

Pennsylvania.  Austin  Leonard. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Vaseline  and  Pepper  for  Self- 
Suckers. — Last  summer,  my  cow  began 
to  take  her  own  milk,  and  not  having  a 
muzzle  or  time  to  make  one,  I  thought 
that  I  would  try  an  experiment.  So  I 
smeared  all  of  the  teats  and  her  udder 
between  them  with  vaseline,  then  ap¬ 
plied  as  much  Cayenne  pepper  as  the 
vaseline  would  hold.  She  got  two  doses 
of  the  pepper,  after  which  she  concluded 
to  let  me  do  the  milking.  I,  however, 
made  eight  or  ten  applications  to  make 
sure  work  of  it.  Probably,  axle  grease 
and  pepper  would  do  as  well.  I  would 
not  expect  to  cure  a  veteran  sucker  by 
the  above  plan.  d  d.  c. 

Ohio. 

Artichokes  for  Hogs. — Your  note  in 
reference  to  artichokes  for  hogs  leads 
me  to  say  that  here,  with  our  open  win¬ 
ters,  the  artichoke  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  crops.  In  the  greater  portion 
of  the  State,  farming  cannot  be  carried 
on  profitably  with  the  regular  rotations 
or  in  the  general  routine  way  that  it  can 
be  in  the  older  settled  States,  because 
our  markets  are  often  distant,  and  in 
general  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  all, 
and  help  is  scarce  and  most  often  utterly 
worthless.  Stock  growing  and  dairying 
are  the  most  reliable  branches.  Here  on 
Puget  Sound  we  can  grow  a  patch  of 
artichokes,  which  on  good,  deep  soil 
which  our  river  valleys  afford,  will  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  1,000  bushels  per  acre  if 
receiving  cultivation.  Then  in  the  fall, 
if  one  has  a  drove  of  youDg  swine  to 
turn  into  the  patch,  he  can  have  porkers 
fit  for  the  butcher’s  use  at  any  time 
until  the  next  growing  season  is  on 
without  further  feed  or  attention,  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  dry  shed  for  sleeping  quarters 
provided.  This  is  in  the  way  of  making 
the  most  of  climatic  conditions. 

J.  F.  CASS. 

Sec’y  Board  of  Hort.,  Washington. 
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B.  B.  ADAMS, 

Grower  of  Small  Fruits 
and  Dealer  in  Nursery 
Stock, 

GALLATIN,  MO. 

March  13,  1897. 

W.  A.  Reddick, 

Nilfs,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir : 

Please  make  me  a 
price  on  the  Reddick 
Mole  Trap.  Think  I  can 
sell  some  Traps  here  this 
season,  if  there  is  profit 
enough  in  them  to  justify 
me  in  hand¬ 
ling  them. 

I  bought 
one  trap 
last  season, 
and  caught 
3  2  moles 
without  any 
trouble. 

Yours 
respectful  ly 

B.  B.  ADAMS. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up  Richard  Kksuch 
Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  K.  TAILOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


ECONOMY 

world.  DeLoach  Alii 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  8.  A 


Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin- 
glo  Machines,  Grinding 
Mills, BalingPresses,Wat- 

_ _ _  er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 

DeLoach  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York  and  St.Louis. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  laa  ' 

BOOMER  &  BCSCHERT^H 

PRESS  CO.,  ■=1£tE_  _ 
1 18  W.  Water  SL,  Syracuse*  N.  Y. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY 

a  nd,  CR  FA  ME  U  Y. 
Work  is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  GAS  EN6INEC0. 

P.  O.  Box2(i,  Sterling,  Ill. 


IfEMP’Q  manure 

iXLIVir  0  SPREADER 

16  YEARS  ON  MARKET.  0Srt^u?enyinkrndy 

IMPROVED  FOR  ’97.  and  does  ^it'better 

than  it  can  be  done 
by  hand.  An  ideal  machine  for  top  dressing 
grain,  pastures  and  meadows.  It  fines  the 
manure  as  it  spreads  it  and  makesit  easily  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food.  Sent  to  any  party  who 
furnishes  satisfactory  references  or  responsible 
commercial  rating.  Illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  world. - — 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  COMPANY,  Box  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


tBONNIE BINDER 


folds 


Possesses  more  good  qualities  than  were 
ever  before  combined  in  one  machine. 

ALL-STEEL  FRAME  nections, 

thoroughly  oraced— can’t  strain, 
can’t  break.  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEEL 
with  broad  face,  gives 
great 
traction 
power 
and  light 
draft. 

STEEL 
WHEEL,  or 
■wheel  with 


oak 
felloes 
&  steel 


AUTOMATIC  TRIP  that  trips  every 
time— sure  to  discharge  the  sheaf,  a 
perfect  adjuster— always  makes 
even  bundles  in  either  short  or  long 
grain,  single  lever,  quick  adjust¬ 
ment  grain  reel,  big  CAPA¬ 
CITY  elevators.  WIDEST  elevators  made— 
for  long  grain.  SIMPLEST  KNOTTER.  nocom- 

es  twine, 

_  _ to  rear¬ 
ward,  passes  obstacles. 


tire.  Best  STEEL  drive  chain  made.  SCREW  raising  gear  that  is  simple,  sure  effective  STEEL  GRAIN 

wheel  with  a  steel  truss  rod  that  keeps  it  where  you  put  it-can’t  sag,  wobble  or  bre'ak  down.  ’  chain  drive 

®.IND^'?7dl.rect>,qulck«  perfect:  no  long  train  of  gears.  FRICTION  FREE,  non-cramping  packer.  Proof  posi- 

tesSis^ss; 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Brices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York.  Pa. 


IRHBSfcaj 

J  LATEST 


Ithresher 


J  When  you  buy  a  4* 

y  Thresher  be  sure  to  get  the  onethat  will  thresh  if 
Jr-  cleanest,  fastest;simplest,  best  builtjwill  last  the  -ft 
longest,  and  needs  least  repairs.  The  new  Rum- 
yL.  ely  Separator,  with  Uncle  Tom’s  Wind  Staoker  ^ 
nnd  New  Rumely  Engine,  satisfies  all  users  and  B 
J  has  all  of  these  points  and  more  that  are  ex-  4* 
>T  plained  in  new  Catalogue. — Sent  for  the  asking,  "if 
*  M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. -X 
itkirNitirkirkiYkiddrkirkirkiirk  kitkitk 


SELF -  LOCKING 

HAND  POTATO  PLANTERS 

Flant  three  Acres  Per  I>ay. 

STICK 
HANDte 
PLAHTCR 

LOCK1N6 
HM4D 

POTATO  PLANT  Cl 


6tl_r- LOCKING 
HAND  POTATO  PLANTER 


Work  better  and  three  times  faster  than  the  hoe, 
“EUREKA,”  $1.25;  “  PINGREE,”  $1.00. 
GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO..  Greenville.  Mich. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  10,  1897 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Fertilizers  for  Hard  Times.  Prices  Reduced.  Standard  Maintained. 


Basis  of  the  Mapes  Manures  is  Pure  Bone,  the  BEST  FORMS  of  Ammonia,  Nitrogen  and  Potash  are  added,  and  in  the  best  proportions.  They 

enrich  the  soil  same  as  stable  manure.  Hundreds  of  farms  brought  up  and  maintained  in  rich  condition  with 


paying  crops  for  some  20  years, 

MAPES  MANURES  AND  GRASS  SOD  IN  FIVE  YEARS’ 
ROTATION.  ALE  FARM  MANURE  USED  ON  CORN. 

[Fmm  Rural  New-Yorker,  July  27,  1896  ] 

This  system  has  been  fully  explained  in  a  pamphlet.  It  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  four  crops  are  grown — potatoes,  corn,  wheat  and  grass.  The  potatoes  are 
planted  after  corn,  with  1,500  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  After 
digging,  the  potato  ground  is  worked  over  and  seeded  to  wheat  with  Timothy,  and 
clover  is  added  in  the  spring.  After  two  years  or  more  of  grass,  the  stable 
manure  is  hauled  and  spread  on  the  sod.  This  is  all  plowed  under  in  the  spring, 
and  the  ground  is  planted  to  corn — to  be  followed  by  potatoes,  and  so  on  through 
the  rotation.  The  large  dressing  of  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes  is  supposed  to  carry 
through  the  wheat  and  grass.  In  case  it  is  evidently  needed,  extra  fertilizer  if 
applied  to  these  crops,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  fertilizer  used  on  the  potatoes 
answers  for  potatoes,  wheat  and  grass.  A  quantity  of  fertilizer  is  used  in  addition 
to  the  manure,  on  the  corn. 


WHEAT  25  TO  30  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE.  HAY  2 >4  TONS 
PER  ACRE,  WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  FERTILIZER. 

Me  D.  C.  Lewis,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  in  a  recent  interview  states:  “My 
wheat  will  run  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  and,  even  in  this  dry  season,  I  have 
grass  that  will  cut  2%  tons  per  acre.  If  I  had  dropped  off  on  fertilizers  for  the 
past  two  years,  my  grass  would  have  been  poor  stuff.  At  present  prices  for  hay, 
an  acre  of  grass  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  things  on  the  farm.  You  might  say 
that  we  might  have  saved  by  putting  less  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes,  and  then 
applying  more  directly  to  the  wheat  and  grass.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  our 
plan  of  crowding  it  upon  the  potato  crop  has  always  given  us  the  best  general 
satisfaction.” 

“  But  how  did  you  manage  to  sell  $1,000  worth  of  potatoes  last  year  at  those 
awful  prices  ?  ” 

“I  sold  them  as  fast  as  they  were  dug,  and  took  my  chances.  Prices  seemed 
low  then — 30  and  40  cents  per  bushel — and  many  farmers  laughed  at  me  for 
selling.  I  knew,  however,  just  about  what  potatoes  cost  me,  and  felt  sure  that 


including  the  past  year  of  1896. 

any  price  above  25  cents  was  profit.  This  is  a  time  for  small  profits,  and  I  took 
what  I  could  get.  Some  of  those  who  held  potatoes  for  higher  prices  are  holding 
them  yet !  ” 

“  Have  you  not  cut  down  your  fertilizers  on  account  of  the  hard  times  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  ;  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  fertilizers  applied  in  1895. 
Our  total  outlay  for  fertilizers  in  1895  was  $681.11,  or  an  average  of  $6  81  for  each 
acre  on  the  farm.  You  will  notice  that  the  total  gross  income  was  $26  72  per  acre.” 
“  But  have  you  not  used  a  lower  grade  fertilizer  ?  ” 

“No,  I  use  the  same  brand  that  I  always  have.  This  is  no  time  to  cut  down  on 
quality.  If  the  high-grade  goods  are  cheapest  in  good  times,  they  are  even  more 
desirable  in  hard  times.  My  reason  for  keeping  up  to  the  mark  with  fertilizers 
in  these  hard  seasons  is  that  I  cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances  on  poor  crops.” 


LARGE  PROFIT  IN  STRAWBERRIES,  ETC. 
Highest  Quality  of  Fruit — Unusually  Heavy  Yield- 

Fourteen  to  Fifteen  Acres.  Over  6,000  Quarts  Strawberries  (Varieties: 

Bubach,  Warfie  d,  Wolverton  and  Gandy)  per  Acre.  Large 
Prices  Realized  Blackberries  and  Raspberries. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Davis,  of  Greensboro,  Md.,  reports  December  9,  1896  :  “The  Mapes 
Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  has  given  me  better  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  ever 
used.  I  apply  1,000  pounds  per  acre  at  the  time  of  setting  the  plants.  I  picked 
not  less  than  six  thousand  (6,000)  quarts  of  strawberries  to  the  acre.  This  fertilizer 
is  equally  good  for  blackberries  and  raspberries.  For  a  general  land  strengthener 
this  fertilizer  surpasses  any  I  ever  used  before.” 

Mr.  L.  Shanley  Davis,  commission  merchant,  100  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 
who  handled  52,100  quarts  of  the  fruit  shipped  to  New  York  by  J.  A.  Davis, 
Greensboro,  Md.,  reports:  “The  average  price  received  for  season  1896  for  the 
Davis  strawberries  was  eight  and  three-quarters  (8 %)  cents  net  per  quart.  This 
was  two  to  three  cents  above  the  market  price  for  berries  during  the  season.  The 
blackberries  were  of  the  Lucretia  Dewberry  variety.  These  were  also  very  fine 
and  sold  during  the  season  from  eight  (8)  to  twelve  (12)  cents  per  quart.” 


In  spite  of  the  hard  times  and  the  past  season  of  so-called  disastrously  low  prices  of  farm  produce  there  are  many 
growers  of  potatoes,  wheat,  hay,  strawberries  and  even  apples,  who  have  used  the  Mapes  Manures  exclusively  for  long 
periods  of  years  who  “weathered  the  storm”  of  the  past  depression  in  prices,  and  had  the  same  experience  as  related 
above  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Davis,  who  have  purchased  as  much  of  the  Mapes  Manures  for  use  in  1897  as  in  any 
previous  years. 

Says  the  American  Agriculturist,  March  13,  1897,  in  commenting  on  the  Mapes  Manures:  “It  is  in  times  like  these 
that  more  than  ever  the  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST.” 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Mailed  Free. — This  pamphlet  contains  full  descriptions  of  the  Mapes  Manures,  with  full  directions  up  to 
date,  embracing  the  practical  methods  used  by  the  most  successful  growers  of  potato,  farm  crops,  in  renovating  grass  and  clover 
lands,  and  growing  of  truck,  vegetables,  tobacco  and  fruits,  strawberries,  orchards,  etc. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  l43iLB^RY<££EET’ 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

8  ndthis  ad.  and  10c.  In 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
yon  H  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestlmported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  26c.  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  12. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

M  and  33  Vesey  St. .  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Rox  289. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES!  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits,  la  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
%.  W.  1NQERS0LL,  *40  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PAIHT 


Save  money  and  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturer 

ls,rm-LV  “FERINITE” 
COTTAGE  GOLORS 


Save  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Painting  and  get  a  better 
and  more  economical  result.  For  all  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  Painting  they  are  unparalleled  for  beauty  and 
durability.  Send  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to  THE 
TAYLOR  PAINT  &  OIL  CO.,  36  Burling  Slip, 
New  York.  It  will  pay  you. 


Buy  our  “ECLIP8E”  ROOFING  PAINT  and 
“  ECLIPSE  ”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Siglek  Street.  Niles,  O. 


X71RG  INI  A  FARM  Bargains;  1,292  acres.  $6,000;  140 
v  acres,  $1,400;  20  acres,  $120.  Near  schools,  churches 
and  railroads.  C.  D.  EPES,  Nottoway,  Va. 


QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLI>. 


CHEAP  UIATCD  DDfMC  Kot  affected 
STRONG.  VTA  I  Eli  rnUUri  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron . 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  ou  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  A  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO..  CAMDEN,  N.  i. 


The  American  Live  Stock  Co., 

24  State  St,  New  York, 

Offers  to  select  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your 
farm.  Close  connections  with  breedeis  in  the  United 
States  and  England  enable  them  to  save  largely  on 
freight  charges.  STATE  YOUR  WISHES. 

Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Improved  U.S.  Separator 

In  the  Cream=Gathering  Factory 

Only  the  Cream  goes 
to  the  Factory. 

Skim-milk  left  sweet 
to  feed. 

Saving  pays  for  out¬ 
fit  in  less  than  a 
year. 

We  started  our  cream¬ 
ery  in  1895,  with  two  out¬ 
side  skimming  stations 
and  about  sixty  patrons. 
The  skimming  stations 
have  not  held  their  own, 
but  we  now  have  one 
hundred  and  twenty- 

<0'  five  patrons,  mostly  for 

®  .  .n  taken  at  their  houses.  Many  of  them  use  the  Improved  U.  S.  dairy  size  Separators. 
1  htey  find  they  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  machine,  as  actual  experiment  shows  that 
the  extra  butter  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  will  soon  pay  for  it;  and 
besides  the  skim-milk  is  worth  much  more  for  feeding  purposes. 

1  he  favorite  outfit  for  farms  with  from  10  to  20  cowsi  s  the  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  Separator, 
at  $125.00,  with  Dog  or  Sheep  Power  at  $15.00.  For  farms  with  20  to  50  cows  thev  buy  the 
No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator,  at  $200.00,  with  Pony  Power  at  $60.00.  These  Separators 
are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  growing  in  favor  every  day. 

Island  Pond,  Vt ,  Sept.  1,  1896.  '  S.  D.  &  E.  F.  HOBSON. 

We  figure  it  out  for  you.  Write  us.  WE  HAVE  everything  for  Creamery  and  Dairy. 

WE  WANT  live,  hustling  agents  in  every  section  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO„  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


A  White  Michigan,  early,  hardy,  stand 

up  well;  yield  100  bu.  per  a.;  36c.  bu. 
Jk  Early  May;  yield  on  Rural 

■  I  FA  I  Grounds,  last  year,  404  bu. 

per  a.;  $3  per  bbl.  K.  HICKOK,  Rose,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders, used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  Itself.  Costs 
k  less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 
Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outflt5c., 
Stamps.  TIE  C4>.,  Box  72  1'nxdlllx,  N.Y. 
c  Ti-rTTri^r 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher's  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  /  GROW  FIRST-CLASS  STRAWBERRIES. 

PEDIGREED  PLANTS  AND  PERFECT  PREPARATION. 

Year’s  Treatment  in  a  Nut  Shell. 

The  Plants. — The  first  important  consideration  is 
good,  strong,  healthy  plants  that  can  show  a  pedigree 
of  their  ancestors  for  several  years  back.  If  one  must 
buy  the  plants,  he  would  better  get  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  that  have  not  been  abused  by  long 
and  improper  methods  of  cultivation,  and  then  insist 
on  having  nothing  but  the  very  best,  only  those  taken 
from  new  beds  that  have 
never  fruited.  If  possible, 
grow  the  plants.  If  one  has  a 
variety  that  does  well,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  plant  of  it  next  year, 
plant  a  small  piece,  enough  to 
produce  the  desired  number 
of  plants,  in  good,  rich,  well- 
prepared  soil,  being  careful 
to  keep  off  all  blossoms  and 
runners  until  about  June  20, 
and  then  let  them  run,  and 
he  will  have  made  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  way  of  plants. 

These  are  the  kind  I  plant, 
and  no  other. 

Soil  and  Preparation. — If 
available,  choose  a  soil  that 
was  manured  heavily  for  some 
hoed  crop  last  year,  and  that 
is  comparatively  free  from 
weed  seeds.  I  plant  on  ground 
that  has  grown  muskmelons 
the  previous  season.  I  sow 
Crimson  clover  in  the  melons 
at  the  last  cultivation,  and 
find  that  the  soil  contains  all 
the  nitrogen  necessary  to  grow 
a  good  crop  of  berries  without 
stable  manure,  the  melons 
having  been  planted  on  a 
heavy  crop  of  Crimson  clover 
turned  under  in  May  when  in 
full  bloom. 

Knowing  that  very  few  who 
may  wish  to  try  my  method, 
will  have  such  favorable  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  soil,  I  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  stable 
manure  is  to  be  used.  In 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition  to  work  up 
mellow,  spread  a  good  heavy 
coat  of  well-rotted  cow  ma¬ 
nure.  Then  with  a  Cutaway 
or  other  deep-cutting  harrow, 
go  over  the  ground  as  many 
times  as  required  thoroughly 
to  pulverize  and  stir  the 
soil  and  manure  to  half  the 
depth  it  is  intended  to  plow 
(see  Fig.  110).  If  one  has  no 
harrow  suitable,  use  a  com¬ 
mon  cultivator,  and  go  over 
it  several  times,  running  it 
very  deep.  I  use  a  two-horse 
cultivator  cutting  six  feet 
wide  and  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  then  I  harrow  with  the 
Acme  harrow.  If  still  lumpy, 
use  a  roller,  and  harrow  again. 

The  ground  is  now  ready  to  plow,  which  should  be 
done  not  less  than  10  inches,  or  as  deep  as  the  soil 
will  admit  without  bringing  to  the  surface  any  of  the 
subsoil.  Follow  this  with  a  subsoil  plow  loosening 
up  four  or* five  more  inches -of  the  hard  subsoil;  this 


will  make  a  place  for  the  water  where  the  plants  can 
get  it  during  a  dry  time.  Harrow  all  again  as  before 
plowing,  sowing  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  very  finely  ground  raw  or  steamed  bone  (I 
used  steamed),  and  150  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre.  Then  I  go  over  the  piece  with  a  plank  drag. 
The  ground  is  now  ready  to  mark.  I  do  not  do  this 
with  a  horse  and  plow  running  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  as  I  have  seen  some  do  ;  not  one  man  in  ten  can 
plant  at  the  proper  depth  when  planting  in  a  fur¬ 
row,  but  invariably  gets  the  plants  too  deep  when 


he  comes  to  level  up  the  ground  after  the  transplant¬ 
ing  is  finished. 

Marking  and  Planting. — I  use  a  marker  made  of  a 
thin,  light  board  of  the  desired  length,  with  pieces  of 
boards  cut  up  like  a  sleigh  runner  nailed  3}£  feet 
apart,  and  two  poles  like  thills  for  handles  ;  this  can 
be  drawn  by  a  man  very  easily  ;  it  need  not  be  cross 
marked  unless  one  wish  to  plant  in  hills.  Any  one 
with  a  little  practice  can  drop  the  plants  on  three 
marks,  15  or  18  inches  apart  according  to  the  variety. 


A  spade  has  often  been  recommended,  but  I  find  it  too 
clumsy  ;  I  prefer  a  mason’s  trowel ;  if  it  has  the  point 
broken  off,  all  the  better.  I  strike  this  into  the  soil, 
draw  it  to  me,  insert  the  plant  with  the  right  hand, 
spreading  the  roots  fan-shaped  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  and  again  strike  the  trowel  on  the 
near  side  of  the  plant,  being  sure  to  close  the  entire 
opening.  I  have  a  man  follow  and  with  a  hoe,  or 
better,  an  iron  rake,  draw  a  little  soil  to  the  plants, 
and  with  the  feet  press  the  soil  firmly  around  the 
plants.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  drop  more  than 

a  dozen  plants  ahead  of  the 
planters.  I  have  the  baskets 
lined  with  paper  and  plants 
well  dampened ;  a  few  minutes 
sun  or  wind  will  soon  ruin 
them. 

Immediately  after  planting, 
I  start  the  cultivator.  In 
about  one  week,  everything 
being  favorable,  the  plants 
will  have  rooted  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  running  theBreed’s 
or  other  weeder  over  the 
plants  without  injury.  I  cul¬ 
tivate,  at  least  after  each 
rain,  and  use  the  weeder  as 
often  as  necessary  to  kill  all 
weeds,  before  they  appear 
above  ground.  I  keep  off  all 
blossoms  and  runners  until 
about  July  1,  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York.  This  allows  of 
the  use  of  the  weeder  for  a 
long  time,  thus  saving  a  great 
deal  of  hand  labor  in  hoeing 
and  weeding.  Now  the  run¬ 
ners,  when  allowed  to  root, 
will  be  very  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  just  the  kind  we  want. 
I  consider  a  narrow  matted 
row,  about  15  inches,  the  best. 
After  the  desired  number  of 
plants  have  rooted  in  the  rows 
(four  or  five  inches  is  close 
enough),  keep  off  all  runners 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 
If  in  any  way  too  many  plants 
should  take  root  in  the  rows, 
thin  out  early  in  September, 
with  a  narrow-bladed  hoe, 
taking  out  the  weak  ones. 
This  thinning  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  if  fine  fruit  is  wanted. 
Cultivate  very  shallow  the 
remainder  of  the  season — one 
inch  is  enough,  just  to  form  a 
dust  mulch.  A  very  little 
nitrate  of  soda  sown  on  the 
rows  at  this  time,  would  bene¬ 
fit  them  very  much  ;  they  are 
now  ready  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  with  a  good,  strong 
constitution.- 

Winter  Treatment. — As 
soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen 
solid  enough  to  hold  a  team 
and  loaded  wagon,  I  cover  them  with  something  to 
protect  them  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  ; 
this  is  what  injures  them,  and  not  the  extreme,  steady 
cold.  I  never  use  fresh  stable  manure  ;  it  contains 
too  many  grass  and  weed  seeds,  which  will  give  an 
endless  lot  of  trouble,  especially  the  second  year. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  oat  or  wheat  straw.  I  use 
salt  meadow  or  marsh  hay  ;  this  contains  no  seeds 
that  will  thrive  on  upland.  Where  this  cannot  be 
obtained,  I  would  spread  the  straw  to  be  used  about 
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three  feet  thick,  so  that  it  will  be  moistened  by  the 
rain,  which  will  soon  sprout  the  seeds  it  may  contain. 

In  the  spring,  I  rake  enough  off  from  the  rows  to 
allow  the  plants  to  grow  through  readily  ;  this  covers 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  until  after  picking  is 
finished,  keeps  the  fruit  clean,  and  keeps  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  As  soon  as  picking  is  finished,  I  cut  off 
the  tops,  shake  up  the  hay,  spreading  a  little  more  on 
the  rows,  and  on  a  windy  day,  when  dry,  set  fire  to 
the  piece ;  this  cleans  it  of  all  fungi  and  insects. 
After  burning  and  before  growth  commences,  I  run 
the  cultivator  deep  between  the  rows,  and  follow  this 
with  a  light,  spike-tooth  harrow  with  the  teeth  slant¬ 
ing  backward,  crossing  the  rows  ;  this  will  draw  some 
of  the  mellow  soil  in  between  the  plants.  They  will 
now  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  I  care  for  them  the  same  as  the  first  year. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  martin  l.  bkll. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

The  “  Strawberry-Raspberry,”  Rubus  Sorbifo/ius. 

On  page  116,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
says  that  this  interesting  new  plant  is  a  “  worthless 
affair.”  As  there  is  likely  to  be  some  dissent  from 
this  rather  sweeping  assertion  in  the  near  future,  an 
account  of  a  two-years’  trial  may  be  of  interest.  In 
May,  1895,  a  number  of  pot-grown  plants,  propagated 
from  dormant  roots  received  from  Japan,  were  planted 
out  in  a  field  of  sandy  loam,  of  rather  ordinary  fer¬ 
tility,  setting  the  plants  about  3x4  feet  apart.  They 
received  fair  culture,  the  ground  being  kept  quite 
mellow  and  clean  with  the  cultivator  and  hand  hoe. 
By  September,  they  had  formed  handsome  tufts,  aver¬ 
aging  16  inches  high  and  nearly  two  feet  across.  Late 
in  October,  the  plot  was  carefully  dug  over  in  order 
to  secure  the  roots  for  further  propagation,  but  a  row 
of  seven  plants  was  not  disturbed,  in  order  to  make  a 
fruiting  test  the  succeeding  year.  The  winter  of  1895 
and  1896  proved  quite  severe,  the  temperature  run¬ 
ning  down  to  six  degrees  below  zero  on  one  occasion, 
with  many  sudden  changes  and  severe  freezes.  The 
short  canes  soon  died  to  the  ground,  which  seems  to  be 
their  habit,  but  live  buds  could  easily  be  found  an 
inch  or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  first  new  growth  appeared  in  April,  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  “  suckers”  coming  up  over  a  radius  of  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  parent  clumps.  From  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  until  late  September,  this  little  plot 
formed  a  compact  mass  of  brilliant  green  pinnate 
foliage  resembling  somewhat  a  particularly  well- 
grown  bed  of  the  dwarf  “  Spiraaa  ”  (Astilbe  Japonica),  ' 
but  covered  almost  constantly  with  pretty,  sweet- 
scented,  white  blooms,  accompanied  with  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  bright  and  showy  berries.  The  canes  covered 
the  ground  so  thickly  that  only  two  or  three  lusty 
rag-weeds  were  able  to  penetrate  the  matted  foliage. 
The  berries  began  to  color  about  J  uly  1,  and  continued 
to  ripen  until  frost  became  imminent.  The  plants 
apparently  made  little  effort  to  sucker  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  bed,  as  outlined  by  the  first  spring 
growth,  but  a  considerable  extension  of  its  area  may 
be  expected  the  coming  season,  if  left  unchecked. 

Fig.  109,  first  page,  will  show  the  natural  size  and 
form  of  leaf  and  fruit,  as  it  is  taken  from  a  photo¬ 
graph,  but  neither  description  nor  color  processes  can 
convey  a  fair  impression  of  the  brilliant  intensity  of 
color  in  the  ripe  berries.  They  color  up  when  still 
firm  and  hard,  but  later  the  receptacle  or  “core”  be¬ 
comes  quite  pithy,  and  they  easily  lose  their  shape. 
No  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  fruit 
ripened,  as  many  people  had  access  to  the  plants,  and 
carried  the  berries  away  as  they  ripened,  chiefly  as 
curiosities,  but  on  many  occasions,  a  quart  of  ripe 
berries  •  could  have  been  picked  at  once.  Probably 
more  than  half  as  many  were  produced  in  the  season, 
as  could  be  raised  on  a  similar  area  of  improved 
strawberries. 

“  But  what  are  the  beautiful  berries  good  for  ?”  is 
a  pertinent  question,  quite  likely  to  be  asked  by  one 
who  sees  a  fruiting  bush  for  the  first.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  liked  in  the  fresh  state,  as  the  flavor  varies 
from  sour  and  insipid  to  a  somewhat  bitter,  but 
fruity  taste,  according  to  the  stage  of  ripeness. 
When  stewed  in  sugar,  however,  in  the  usual  manner 
of  fruit  preserves,  they  develop  a  pleasant  flavor, 
curiously  enough,  midway  between  that  of  a  red 
raspberry  and  the  strawberry,  and  impart  a  most 
brilliant  and  rich  garnet  color  to  the  syrup.  All  who 
have  tasted  the  cooked  berries  like  them  very  well. 

In  conclusion,  the  defects  of  this  novel  herbaceous 
blackberry  may  be  included  in  the  statement  that  it 
is  not  in  its  present  undeveloped  condition  either  pro¬ 
ductive  enough,  or  of  sufficiently  agreeable  flavor  in 
the  uncooked  state,  to  warrant  extended  planting. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  entire  hardiness,  the  complete 
possession  it  takes  of  the  soil,  excluding  weeds  and 
other  plants,  the  beauty  of  leaf,  flower  and  fruit,  its 
extended  season  of  productiveness,  and  the  useful¬ 


ness  of  the  berries  for  preserving,  should  make  it  a 
very  agreeable  addition  to  any  private  garden.  The 
plants,  as  received  from  Japan,  produce  fruits  vary¬ 
ing  greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  even  flavor,  showing 
that  they  are  undoubtedly  seedlings.  It  is  not  too 
much  to'hope  that  Rubus  sorbifolius  can  be  eventually 
as  much  improved  by  selection  and  cross-breeding  as 
other  members  of  this  very  useful  genus  of  fruitiDg 
plants.  _  W.  VAN  FLEET. 

WHY  DO  WE  PLOW  ? 

WHAT  IS  THE  OBJECT  OF  TILLAGE  ? 

Part  I. 

The  casual  observer,  in  replying  to  this  question, 
would,  probably,  say  :  “  To  make  a  fine  bed  in  which 
to  plant  seed  for  the  next  crop.”  This  answer  is 
correct  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  same  person  might  also 
say  that  we  plow  to  kill  weeds  or  whatever  plants  are 
already  in  the  soil,  which  is  as  true  as  the  first  reply. 
Plowing  is  also  done  to  bring  to  the  surface  some  of 
the  fertility  that  has  been  carried  down  by  rains  ;  to 
bring  new  portions  of  the  soil  under  the  direct  action 
of  air  and  rains,  whereby  the  soil  is  made  finer,  and 
more  plant  food  is  unlocked  and  made  available  ;  to 
air  and  warm  the  soil  and  thus  make  it  more  comfort¬ 
able  as  a  work-shop  for  the  germs  of  nitrification. 
But  still  more  important  is  the  relation  which  the 
plow  bears  to  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  soil  water,  and  it  is  mainly  in  relation 
to  these  two  problems  that  this  article  will  be  con¬ 
fined. 

By  texture  of  the  soil  is  meant  the  degree  of  loose¬ 
ness  or  compactness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fineness  or 
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PREPARING  SOIL  FOR  STRAWBERRIES.  Fig.  110. 

The  upper  figure  represents  soil  that  is  simply  plowed  and  then 
harrowed.  The  lower  figure  shows  the  effect  of  first  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  then  turning  this  harrowed  portion  over, 

coarseness  of  the  soil  grains.  Sand  has  a  loose,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  coarse  texture,  for  the  individual 
grains  are  large  as  compared  with  the  grains  of  a  clay 
soil.  A  clay  containing  no  organic  substance  is  very 
compact,  and  its  texture  is  bad,  or  as  is  sometimes 
said,  it  is  in  a  poor  physical  condition.  The  same 
clay  mixed  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  organic  matter 
or  humus,  becomes  a  most  productive  clay  loam  with 
a  loose,  crumbly  texture,  and  is  in  a  good  physical 
condition.  The  clay  in  its  first  state  is  of  little  value 
to  the  farmer,  because  no  plants  will  thrive  on  it ;  but 
improve  its  texture  by  wise  cultivation  and  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  humus,  and  it  becomes  most  profitable. 

Prof.  Bailey,  in  Bulletin  119  of  the  Cornell  Station, 
gives  an  apt  illustration  showing  the  relation  of  an 
unproductive  clay  soil  in  a  poor  physical  condition  to 
a  good  bean  soil.  The  chemist  analyzed  samples  of 
each  soil  and  found  the  per  cent  of  plant  food  as 
follows : 

Pbos.  Organic 

Water.  Nitrogen,  acid.  Potash.  Lime,  matter. 
Unproductive  clay. 13. 25  .  08  .  20  1.10  .  41  3.19 

Good  bean  soil . 15.95  .11  .17  .75  .61  5.45 

This  shows  the  unproductive  clay  to  contain  more 
mineral  plant  food  than  the  soil  growing  a  good  crop 
of  beans.  The  two  plots  from  which  the  samples 
were  taken  were  not  more  than  20  feet  apart,  and  ail 
the  so-called  poor  soil  needed  to  make  it  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  the  other  was  judicious  plowing  and  tillage, 
and  the  incorporation  of  organic  matter  to  supply  the 
needed  nitrogen,  and  to  keep  the  soil  porous  after 
once  being  loosened  and  made  crumbly  by  tillage. 

The  grains  of  clay  are  exceedingly  minute,  which 
fact  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  clay  may  be  so 
tightly  packed,  even  so  that  it  is  impervious  to  water. 
The  ideal  condition  of  such  a  soil  is  not  that  each 


grain  should  be  separated  from  its  neighbors,  but 
that  several  grains  should  be  bound  together  in  a 
flake-like  body,  and  that  the  whole  mass  should  be 
composed  of  these  flakes.  This  making  of  flakes,  or 
flocculation,  is  done  by  the  action  of  lime ;  also, 
judicious  plowing  and  tillage  do  much  to  accomplish 
the  same  object — both  by  the  direct  use  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  themselves,  and  indirectly,  by  their  making  the 
incorporation  of  humus  possible. 

The  grains  of  sandy  soils  are  so  large  and  of  such  a 
composition  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  becoming 
compact  under  ordinary  usage.  Thus  these  remarks 
on  the  relation  of  plowing  to  soil  texture  will  not 
apply  as  well  to  them  as  to  clays  and  loams. 

The  instrument  which,  above  all  others,  is  best 
adapted  to  the  loosening  and  crumbling  of  the  soil  is 
the  plow,  and  a  plow  which  does  not  pulverize  the 
soil  is  not  worth  using.  However,  there  are  instances 
where  it  is  not  desirable  to  fine  the  surface  at  the 
same  operation  with  plowing,  as,  for  example,  plow¬ 
ing  in  the  fall,  when  a  pulverized  surface  soil  would 
be  likely  to  puddle  before  spring,  and  thus  injure  the 
texture.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
ground  is  planted  soon  after  plowing,  and  then,  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  pulverizing  can  be  done  by  the 
plow,  much  time  and  labor  are  gained. 

The  time  to  put  the  plow  into  the  soil  to  have  it  do 
its  best  pulverizing  work,  is  in  the  spring,  when  just 
enough  water  has  been  evaporated  from  the  soil  so 
that  it  will  crumble  and  not  pack  in  the  hand.  All 
clays  and  heavy  loams  that  are  to  be  plowed  should 
be  carefully  watched  at  this  season,  so  that  the  plow¬ 
ing  may  be  done  when  the  soil  is  “just  right.”  If 
plowed  then,  it  will  come  up  mellow  and  crumbly, 
and  require  but  little  harrowing.  If  plowed  too  wet,  it 
will  bake ;  if  too  dry,  it  will  be  cloggy.  Careless 
judgment  or  two  or  three  days’  delay  in  plowing  may 
mean  many  hours  of  extra  harrowing,  and  even  then, 
a  poorer  condition  of  soil  than  the  plow  alone  would 
have  left  if  used  at  the  proper  time.  If  the  field  is 
rolling  and  contains  different  kinds  of  soil,  it  will 
pay  to  plow  the  lighter,  drier  portions  first,  and  leave 
the  heavy  parts  until  later.  l.  Anderson. 

Cornell  University. 


TO  PREVENT  SCAB  IN  POTATOES. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  VALUABLE  AND  RELIABLE. 

It  seems  to  me  that  M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass.,  in  his 
article  on  page  87,  Sulphur  and  Potatoes,  has  unjustly 
accused  the  experiment  stations.  It  usually  takes 
more  than  one  witness  to  convict  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  hundreds  could  be  produced  to  testify  to  the  value 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment.  I  fear  that  he 
has  not  thoroughly  studied  his  bulletin  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  potato  scab,  or  else  he  has  jumped  at  con¬ 
clusions.  The  bulletin  which  I  have  before  me,  No. 
49  of  the  Geneva  Station,  states  very  plainly,  and  I 
have  found  truthfully,  that  where  the  soil  is  badly 
infested  with  scab,  no  treatment  as  yet  found  is  of 
any  practical  benefit.  Where  the  scab  fungus  has 
become  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  than  to  seed  and  use  the 
land  for  other  crops  for  a  few  years.  When  again 
using  the  land  for  potatoes,  plant  early  on  a  clover 
sod  and  dig  as  soon  as  fully  ripe.  If  possible,  select 
a  variety  that  does  not  show  a  tendency  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  An  undue  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  very 
often  produces  scab.  With  me,  the  application  of 
wood  ashes  invariably  induces  scab,  if  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  growing  crop.  The  use  of  stable 
manure  when  applied  direct  to  the  crop  will  some¬ 
times  have  the  same  effect ;  but  if  spread  broadcast 
on  a  sod  in  the  early  fall  or  winter  and  thoroughly 
pulverized  before  plowing,  they  have  given  me  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

Potatoes  planted  on  the  same  field  year  after  year, 
are  likely  to  be  more  affected  with  the  scab  than 
when  a  new  field  is  used  each  year.  Then,  as  Dr. 
Roland  Thaxter  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  says,  “  The  practice  of  feeding  scabby  tubers  to 
stock  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  by  which 
the  disease  is  spread  on  farms.  In  view  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  great  numbers  of  fungus  spores  can 
and  do  pass  through  the  digestive  tract  without 
injury,  and  that  the  scab  fungus  is  known  to  grow 
luxuriantly  in  decoctions  of  horse  or  cow  dung,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  its  spores  passing 
through  the  digestive  tracts  of  stock  fed  with  diseased 
potatoes  continue  their  development  in  the  manure 
after  evacuation.” 

In  this  section,  it  is  the  common  practice  of  farmers 
to  feed  to  their  stock  all  small  and  unsalable  potatoes, 
generally  in  the  raw  state.  If  the  means  are  not  at 
hand  to  cook  the  potatoes,  thereby  killing  the  germs, 
it  would  be  safer  to  bury  the  potatoes  out  of  sight 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  spreading  the  disease.  In  the 
concluding  remarks  in  the  bulletin  on  treating  for 
scab,  it  seems  to  me  the  results  are  underdrawn,  that 
better  effects  usually  follow  than  the  station  would 
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lead  its  readers  to  believe.  At  my  place,  I  have  found 
the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  a  sure  preventive 
when  soil  conditions  were  favorable.  When  I  first 
began  treating,  I  selected  several  bushels  of  scabby 
potatoes,  the  worst  that  could  be  found,  some  speci¬ 
mens  being  completely  covered,  so  that  an  eye 
could  not  be  seen.  I  treated  them,  and  planted  on 
a  field  that  had  not  grown  potatoes  for  a  number 
of  years.  At  digging  time,  not  more  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  crop  showed  any  trace  of  the  scab, 
and  those  only  slightly.  But  the  work  was  very 
carefully  done ;  no  box,  bag  or  barrel  that  had 
contained  scabby  potatoes  was  used  to  handle  the 
seed.  The  planter  was  also  disinfected  before  using, 
thereby  cutting  off  any  possible  means  of  introducing 
the  germs  from  other  sources. 

The  next  year,  the  seed  was  again  treated,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  smooth  crop,  except  a  spot  in  the  field  where 
an  old  barn  had  formerly  stood  ;  here  the  tubers  were 
quite  badly  affected,  showing  that  it  was  the  soil 
conditions  that  produced  the  germs.  To  prove  fur¬ 
ther  the  benefits  to  be  received  from  treating,  I 
planted  side  by  side  in  clear  soil  those  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  treated,  and  diseased  tubers.  The  un¬ 
treated  produced  their  like,  and  the  treated  a  smooth 
crop.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  seems  to  me  that 
M.  M.  will  find  that  there  are  conditions  existing  in 
his  soil  which  produced  the  scab,  and  his  failure 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  “station  teachings.”  I 
think  that,  if  he  will  give  the  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment  a  fair  test  another  season,  he  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  results.  l.  d.  gale. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  CULTURE  IN  THE  WEST. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  read  about  the  great  fruit 
orchards  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  In  some  instances, 
1,000  acres  of  apples  are  grown  in  one  block.  Readers 
will  naturally  wonder  how  such  immense  orchards 
are  cared  for,  how  they 
are  fertilized,  and  what 
tools  are  used.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  will  give 
us  an  idea  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  systems  followed  in 
western  orchards. 

Spading  Harrows  and 
Cow  Peas. 

The  treatment  of  or¬ 
chards  and  the  tools 
used  vary  widely  in 
different  parts  of  the 
West.  In  the  central 
and  northern  part  of 
Missouri,  where  the 
lands  are  mostly  allu¬ 
vial,  and  clear  of  stone 
or  gravel,  and  where  an 
orchard  is  seldom  planted  on  any  but  the  best 
land,  the  plow,  cultivator  and  some  of  the  various 
forms  of  harrows  now  made  are  used.  But  in  the 
Ozark  region,  or  southern  one-third  of  the  State, 
where  the  large  orchards  have  been  planted,  and 
where  much  of  the  land  is  stony  or  gravelly,  a  very 
different  treatment  is  required. 

New  land,  after  being  prepared,  is  planted  to 
orchard,  and  two  or  three  crops  of  corn  are  grown 
with  ordinary  corn  culture,  leaving  the  stalks  to  rot 
and  return  so  much  fertility  to  the  soil,  after  which 
the  Morgan  Spading  harrow  is  run  from  early  spring 
until  the  first  of  June,  going  about  three  times  each 
way,  which  is  equal  in  cost  to  a  little  more  than  one 
good  plowing,  but  is  the  very  best  cultivation  that 
could  be  given  it.  At  the  last  going  over  with  the 
harrow  we  broadcast  one  bushel  to  the  acre  of  cow 
peas.  The  peas  are  soon  up  to  shade  the  land  through 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  have  ample  time  to  make  a 
good  crop,  which  comes  very  handy  to  feed  down  to 
hogs  after  the  fruit  is  picked.  The  same  is  repeated 
year  after  year,  and  the  land  is  constantly  increased 
in  fertility.  We  have  demonstrated  by  repeated 
practical  tests  that  this  plan  is  as  good  for  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  land  as  plowing  under  the  crop  while 
green  ;  besides,  it  cheapens  and  simplifies  the  work  of 
the  entire  year.  If  the  winter,  however,  has  been 
warm  and  wet,  and  the  land  has  run  together  and 
packed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  either  the  cultivator 
or  one-horse  turning  plow  for  the  first  working. 

In  the  treatment  of  orchards,  our  motto  is,  thorough 
cultivation  and  ample  fertilization,  and  in  the  above 
we  have  the  happy  combination.  We  are  in  need  of 
no  new  tools  or  any  commercial  fertilizer.  The  cow 
pea  will  grow  on  any  land  and  is  a  wonderful  fer¬ 
tilizer  ;  the  cultivation  from  early  spring  until  June 
is  ample,  and  at  the  proper  time  for  the  orchard,  and 
the  peas  will  take  care  of  it  the  rest  of  the  year,  keep¬ 
ing  down  all  noxious  weeds  and  grass,  and  making 
the  land  loose  and  mellow.  j.  c.  evans. 

Missouri. 


No  Plowing  in  this  Orchard. 

Our  specialty  is  small  fruits  and  pears.  The  tools 
used  in  our  berry  fields  are  the  Planet  Jr.  cultivator, 
disk  pulverizers  and  garden  hoes.  The  disk  is  used 
to  subdue  weeds  and  pulverize  the  soil  in  two  and 
three-year-old  berry  fields.  While  the  disk  does  not 
clear  the  row  entirely  of  weeds,  it  is  cut  down  to  the 
desired  width  and  the  soil  put  into  better  shape  than 
with  the  common  turning  plow. 

Our  pear  orchard  was  planted  25  years  ago.  In  the 
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beginning,  40  acres  were  planted,  but  it  has  been  so 
reduced  by  blight  that  there  are  but  about  20  acres 
now.  No  plowing  has  been  done  in  this  orchard  the 
past  12  years.  It  is  covered  over  with  weeds  and 
clover,  which  are  mowed  off  before  they  take  on  the 
hard,  woody  growth.  By  cutting  them  down  when 
soft  and  full  of  sap,  they  become  a  fertilizing  power 
that  is  good  for  pears.  During  the  fall  and  winter, 


some  manure  and  old  wheat  straw  (when  we  have  it) 
are  scattered  about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  This  is  all 
the  treatment  this  pear  orchard  has  had  the  past  12 
years,  and  I  am  well  assured  that  the  trees  are  in 
much  better  shape  and  turning  out  much  better  crops, 
than  if  we  were  plowing  and  teariDg  up  the  roots. 

The  most  successful  apple  growers  of  the  State 
treat  their  orchards  pretty  much  in  the  same  way. 
Owing  to  the  extremes  of  drought  and  rainfall  in  our 


State,  it  is  believed  by  many  fruit  growers,  that  too 
frequent  stirring  the  soil  in  our  orchards,  after  they 
are  10  or  12  years  old,  is  not  good  for  the  orchard, 
or  to  be  compared  to  the  benefit  that  the  orchard  will 
receive  from  manuring,  and  mowing  the  clover  and 
weed  growth  at  the  proper  time.  But  if  it  become 
necessary  for  the  soil  to  be  stirred  in  an  old  apple  or 
pear  orchard,  I  would  never  use  a  turning  plow,  if  a 
disk  or  some  other  cutter  pulverizer  could  be  had.  It 
will  pulverize  the  soil  sufficiently  with  scarcely  any 
damage  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  As  to  the  working 
of  green  crops  into  the  soil,  I  have  had  no  experience, 
but  I  would  use  the  disk  cultivator  or  pulverizer.  If 
green  crops  are  to  be  worked  into  the  soil  of  open 
fields,  the  common  turning  plow  is  what  we  use. 

Kansas.  b.  f.  smith. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY;  FROM  BUD  TO  FRUIT. 

HOW  TO  START  THE  BABY  PLANTS. 

How  to  Keep  Them  on  the  Run. 

Among  the  various  canoed  and  preserved  fruits  that 
annually  stock  our  cellar  shelves  so  abundantly,  and 
which  daily  find  their  way  to  our  table  throughout 
the  months  of  winter  and  early  spring,  none  is  more 
attractive,  tempting,  sprightly,  delicious  and  health¬ 
ful  than  our  Downing  gooseberries.  Being  easily 
grown,  very  productive  and  quite  ornamental  in  form, 
foliage  and  fruit,  when  properly  cared  for,  this  fruit 
deserves  a  place  in  every  home  garden.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  most  readily  propagated  of  all  plants.  From 
a  single  strong,  two-year-old  plant  set  this  spring, 
one  might  easily  secure,  at  least,  10  or  12  well-rooted 
cuttings  next  autumn.  I  have  three  rows  containing 
75  fine  plants,  all  of  which  were  taken,  in  the  form 
of  rooted  cuttings,  from  six  two-year-old  plants.  To 
secure  these  rooted  cuttings,  the  plant  purchased  for 
propagation  should,  at  the  time  of  planting,  have  its 
laterals  or  branches  cut  back  to  three  or  four  strong 
buds  each.  Each  of  these  buds  will  produce  a  vigor¬ 
ous  shoot.  In  July,  the  entire  plant  should  be  banked 
with  fine,  mellow  soil  in  such  a  way  that  the  base  of 
each  new  shoot  will  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches.  In  November,  this  bank  of  earth 
should  be  carefully  removed  and  the  young  shoots, 
which  will  have  become  well  rooted,  severed  from  the 
parent  plant  and  firmly  set,  one  foot  apart,  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  row,  which  should  be  well  mulched  with  strawy 
manure  to  prevent  heaving  by  frost.  In  one  year 
from  planting,  with  good  culture,  these  cuttings  will 
have  developed  into  fine,  heavily-rooted  plants,  very 
desirable  for  permanent  planting  ;  or,  if  two-year-old 
plants  are  preferred,  they  may  be  cultivated  another 
season  in  the  nursery  row.  In  Fig.  Ill  are  shown 
samples  of  our  strong,  home-grown  plants  produced 
by  the  method  described  above. 

Cool,  moist,  well-drained  soil,  thoroughly  enriched, 

is  especially  suitable 
for  producing  the  finest 
gooseberries.  It  should 
be  well  prepared  and 
re-fined.  The  plants 
should  be  set  not  closer 
than  4x5  feet  apart. 
The  holes  should  be  dug 
sufficiently  large  to 
allow  the  roots  to  be 
spread  out  in  a  natural 
position.  In  preparing 
the  plants  for  setting, 
gather  the  roots  in  the 
left  hand  and,  with  the 
pruners,  shear  off  three 
or  four  inches  of  their 
extremities,  at  the  line 
indicated  with  the  pen 
at  Fig.  111.  Theheadof 
the  plant  should  also  be  thinned  out,  leaving  but  four 
to  six  strong  branches,  and  these  cut  back,  at  least, 
one-half.  The  plant  should  be  set  an  inch  deeper  than 
it  stood  in  the  nursery  row,  and  the  soil  well  firmed 
upon  the  roots.  Under  clean  culture — supposing  the 
plants  used  to  have  been  two  years  old — they  will  have 
developed,  by  autumn,  into  a  symmetrical,  tree-like 
form  as  shown  at  Fig.  114. 

The  pruning,  in  the  spring  following,  will  consist 
in  thinning  out  all  branches  that  extend  toward  the 
center  of  the  bush,  and  cutting  back  those  that  re¬ 
main  fully  one-half.  This  leaves  the  plant  as  shown 
at  Fig.  112.  This  not  only  induces  a  vigorous 
growth  of  new  wood,  but  promotes  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds  and  fruiting  spurs  upon  the  old. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  season  after  planting, 
the  bush  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  113.  The  pruning  of 
this  will  likewise  consist  in  courageously  thinning 
out  and  cutting  back  the  previous  season’s  growth. 
At  this  age  (the  third  season),  the  plant  should  pro¬ 
duce  quite  a  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Subsequent  prunings 
are  practically  the  same — with  the  exception  that,  as 
the  plants  lose  vigor  with  age,  they  may  be  removed 
by  removing  the  old  branches  entire,  which  will 
induce  the  formation  of  a  new  head.  Our  plants  or 
bushes,  so  far,  have  never  shown  a  trace  of  mildew  ; 
but  should  it  make  its  appearance,  we  would  promptly 
spray  with  liver  of  sulphur — one-half  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  currant  worm,  may  be  easily, 
safely  and  completely  annihilated  by  spraying  with 
white  hellebore — one  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water. 

The  gooseberry  patch  should  be  either  annually 
cultivated  or  given  a  thorough  mulch.  In  the  future, 
we  shall  use  a  heavy  covering  of  forest  leaves  and 
leaf  mold,  sufficient  to  keep  down  all  weeds  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  From 
Downing  plants  four  years  old,  we  picked,  last 
season,  as  many  as  six  quarts  of  fine,  large  berries. 
Why  not  include,  in  that  order,  at  least  one-half 
dozen  gooseberry  plants  ?  r.  H.  ballou. 

Ohio. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Varieties  of  Cabbage  ;  Seed  Per  Acre. 

J.  T.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.— 1.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  cabbage  for 
a  late  crop?  How  much  seed  is  required  to  grow  plants  sufficient 
for  one  acre?  2.  What  is  the  best  variety  of  onion  ?  How  much 
seed  is  required  per  acre  ?  3.  Will  salt  kill  mustard  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  standard  late  kinds  are  Flat  Dutch, 
Stone-Mason,  Deep  Head.  Try  also,  some  of  the 
newer  kinds,  and  the  newer  Danish  cabbages.  About 
one-fourth  pound  of  seed  will  give  sufficient  plants 
for  an  acre.  2.  The  standard  market  varieties  are 
Yellow  Danvers  and  Red  Wethersfield.  About  four 
pounds  of  seed  are  sown  per  acre.  3.  Probably,  if 
enough  be  used,  but  it  would  by  no  means  be  the 
most  economical  method. 

Alexander  and  “ Indian ”  Apples. 

E.  C.  G.,  Bullards,  Mich.— I  have  100  apple  trees;  I  ordered 
Alexander,  but  the  nursery  substituted  a  variety  known  as 
Indian.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  value  of  this  variety? 
Tbe  trees  are  four  years  old  and  have  made  a  fine  growth.  The 
year  past,  they  blighted  quite  badly,  though  I  had  never  noticed 
blight  on  them  before. 

Ans. — There  are,  at  least,  two  Indian  apples  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  One  is  frequently  known  as  Indian  Rare¬ 
ripe.  It  is  of  large  size,  of  showy  appearance  and  of 
“good”  quality — a  culinary  variety.  Another,  known 
simply  as  Indian,  is  of  medium  size,  moderate  quality, 
ripens  middle  of  September,  an  early  bearer,  and 
valuable,  if  at  all,  as  a  market  fruit.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  either  of  these,  or  even  the  Alex¬ 
ander,  will  be  found  profitable  in  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  excepting,  possibly,  the  Alexander,  when  well 
grown  and  colored  and  put  up  in  fancy  packages. 

T.  T.  LYON. 

Caterpillars  on  Dwarf  Apple  Trees. 

S.,  Dover ,  N.  If. — In  picking  caterpillars’  eggs  from  apple  trees, 
I  noticed  that  there  were  none  on  dwarf  apples,  although  I  got 
scores  from  the  young  standards  mixed  with  them.  I  have  never 
seen  any  nests  on  dwarfs.  Is  this  the  usual  experience  ? 

Ans. — This  observation  is  entirely  new  to  the  ex¬ 
perts  we  have  consulted.  We  can  imagine  no  reason 
why  the  dwarfs  should  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the 
mother  insect  when  she  lays  her  eggs. 

What  Lindens  for  Shade  Trees  ? 

E.  E.,  Deckertown ,  N.  J. — Which  of  the  lindens  make  the  most 
ornamental  and  best  shade  trees  for  large  lawns  ?  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  them  more  desirable  for  this  purpose  than  the  Sugar 
maple? 

Ans. — Among  lindens,  we  would  select  the  White¬ 
leaved  European  and  Red  Fern-leaved  as  being  among 
the  most  suitable  for  lawns.  If  we  could  have  but 
one  class  of  trees,  we  would  select  from  the  maples 
rather  than  from  the  lindens.  For  example  :  Wier’s 
Cut-leaved  Silver,  Norway,  Scarlet,  Sugar  and 
Schwedler’s. 

Blood  for  Hens  ;  Treatment  for  Trees. 

.T.  G.  M.,  New  York. — 1.  Would  blood  fresh  from  the  slaughter¬ 
house  be  good  for  hens  instead  of  meat  and  bones  ?  I  have  been 
giving  them  sheeps’  heads  chopped  up  and  sheeps’  livers.  I  have 
baked  the  bones  and  pounded  them,  as  I  had  no  green-bone  cutter. 

I  think  that  I  could  get  plenty  of  fresh  blood.  2.  Would  you  plow 
the  ground  between  apple  trees  that  are  30  to  35  years  old  and 
are  rather  too  close  together  ?  I  have  been  cutting  off  the  entire 
tops  (to  the  stem)  of  many,  where  they  were  very  crowded,  so 
that  they  might  grow  again  when,  perhaps,  something  would 
happen  to  some  of  the  trees  near.  All  the  others  were  very 
severely  pruned  last  fall,  and  I  have  put  about  one  quart  of  hen 
manure  to  each  tree,  the  manure  mixed  with  lime.  The  ground 
had  been  neglected  for  five  or  six  years,  also  the  trees.  Is  that 
enough  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  fresh 
blood  for  hens,  but  would  gladly  use  it  if  we  could 
get  it.  Dried  blood  of  good  quality  is  first-class 
for  hens.  Our  plan  would  be  to  mix  the  blood  with 
the  soft  mash — about  one-third  by  bulk  of  the  blood. 
2.  We  would  not  want  to  plow  that  orchard  deep, 
but  would  use  some  such  tool  as  a  Tornado,  Cutaway 
or  a  spading  harrow  and  tear  up  the  sod  to  a  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches.  One  quart  of  hen  manure  to  a 
good-sized  tree  is  like  feeding  a  cracker  to  a  hungry 
man  ;  it  makes  only  a  bite.  Those  trees  could  easily 
stand  two  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  five  pounds 
of  bone  for  each  one.  You  can  prune  a  tree  with  the 
thumb  nail  if  you  take  the  buds  while  they  are  babies, 
but  you  must  feed  it  with  a  shovel. 

Pine  Tar  on  Apple  Trees. 

J.  O.  A.,  Washington,  Ind. — I  have  heard  it  said  that  pine  tar 
applied  to  the  bark  of  small  apple  trees  from  the  ground  up,  18  to 
24  inches,  will  prevent  rabbits  and  mice  from  girdling  the  trees. 
Would  the  tar  be  likely  to  injure  the  trees  ? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  that  any  experiments  have 
been  recorded  of  the  use  of  pine  tar  on  young  trees. 

I  would  be  afraid  that  it  might  do  them  injury  and 
would,  therefore,  advise  that  J.  C.  A.  experiment 
with  a  tree  or  two  first.  In  Prof.  Bailey’s  Horticul¬ 
turist’s  Rule  Book  are  to  be  found  several  recipes  for 
washes  to  be  used  to  keep  rabbits  from  gnawing 
trees.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  all  brush  heaps 
or  rail  piles  in  which  the  rabbits  live  should  be 
removed.  Blood  smeared  upon  the  trees  is  said  to 


keep  the  rabbits  away.  Equal  proportions  of  sulphur, 
soot  and  lime,  made  into  a  thick  paint  with  cow 
manure  and  smeared  upon  the  trees  is  also  recom¬ 
mended.  Lime,  water  and  cow  manure  are  used. 
Slake  one  peck  of  lime  with  soft  water,  add,  when 
hot,  one-half  gallon  crude  carbolic  acid,  one-half 
gallon  gas  tar  and  four  pounds  sulphur ;  stir  well, 
and  thin  to  a  good  paint.  We  have  used  gas  tar, 
ordinary  tallow,  white  paint,  or  lime  and  linseed  oil, 
without  injurious  effects  upon  young  peach  trees. 
Any  of  these  would  make  a  good  rabbit  wash. 

m.  v.  s. 

No  Substitute  for  Crimson  Clover. 

M.  W.  W.,  Westfield,  Conn. — On  my  farm,  the  probabilities  of 
Crimson  clover  coming  through  the  winter  all  right  are  slight;  it 
may  do  so,  but  the  risk  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  the  trial  as  a  dependence.  It  must  be  used  as  an  annual, 
that  is,  put  to  some  use  the  same  season  the  seed  is  sown.  Is 
there  any  legume  that  can  be  sown  with  corn  at  the  last  working, 
or  with  buckwheat,  that  will  stand  the  winter  and  can  be  plowed 
under  the  next  spring  in  season  to  plant  corn  for  a  silo  ?  Dairy 
products  are  falling  in  price,  and  we  must  figure  to  furnish  cheap 
fodder. 

Ans. — There  is  no  other  legume  that  will  just  take 
the  place  of  Crimson  clover.  Most  of  these  legumes 
require  hot  weather  for  their  best  development.  The 
Crimson  does  most  of  its  growing  in  comparatively 
cool  weather,  and  is  often  called  “  cold- weather 
clover.”  We  would  continue  to  sow  the  Crimson,  even 
though  every  head  be  killed  in  the  spring.  Sow  it  as 
early  as  possible  among  the  corn.  Use  potash  abund¬ 
antly,  and  experiment  with  lime.  Get  the  largest 
possible  growth  by  fall.  There  is  no  other  plant  that 
will  take  the  place  of  the  Crimson  as  a  cool-weather 
plant. 

Three-Horse  Tongue. 

J.  E.,  Whitewater,  Canada. — On  page  6,  T.  A.  speaks  of  using  a 
three-horse  tongue  on  his  wagon.  I  would  like  a  description 
of  it.  Here  we  use  three  horses  on  almost  all  farm  implements, 
and  when  we  hitch  to  a  wagon,  one  horse  has  to  be  left  in  the 
stable,  when  a  great  saving  might  be  effected  in  drawing  our 
grain  to  market  by  using  the  third  horse.  In  backing  the  wagon, 
would  two  tongues  not  be  necessary  ? 

Ans — Fig.  115  shows  a  diagram  of  the  wagon  tongue. 
The  offset  or  crook  in  the  tongue  must  be  made  strong  ; 
we  used  two  pieces  of  iron  three  inches  wide,  one- 
half  inch  thick,  one  on  the  underside  of  the  tongue 


and  the  other  around  the  end  of  the  short  tongue  and 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  long  tongue.  We  use  a  set 
of  whiffletrees  with  the  two-horse  doubletree  fastened 
on  top  of  the  three-horse  doubletree,  by  which  we 
are  able  to  hitch  closer  to  the  wagon.  J.  F.  wishes  to 
know  whether,  in  backing  the  wagon,  two  tongues 
would  not  be  necessary.  Not  if  two  horses  can  back 
the  load.  By  fastening  the  whiffletrees  to  the  draw 
bolt  in  the  short  tongue,  you  get  a  direct  draft  the 
same  as  with  a  two-horse  team  and  wagon.  t.  a. 

The  Scurfy  Bark  Louse  on  Apple  Trees. 

J.  E.  F.,  East  Williston,  L.  I. — What  is  the  matter  with  the  in¬ 
closed  twig?  I  have  an  orchard,  two  years  old,  of  apple  trees, 
planted  33  feet  apart,  alternated  with  peach  trees.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  in  rather  poor  condition  from  previous  manner  of 
cultivation.  I  spread  quite  heavily  with  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure  before  planting  the  trees,  then  planted  to  potatoes,  using 
about  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Last  spring,  I  broad¬ 
casted  about  125  bushels  of  unleached  Canada  ashes  to  the  acre, 
planted  to  peas  that  I  fertilized  lightly  in  the  rows,  sold  the  peas 
green,  removed  the  vines,  and  sowed  to  Crimson  clover  about 
August  1.  The  clover  is  now  looking  well.  I  intend  to  plow 
under  this  clover  in  May,  and  plant  to  sweet  corn  for  sale  green 
or  soiling,  using  fertilizers  in  the  hill,  sowing  Crimson  clover 
again  in  July  or  early  in  August.  This  orchard  is  making  a  very 
rapid  growth.  The  peach  trees  were  cut  back  last  spring  and 
now,  one-half  the  previous  year’s  growth.  Am  I  treating  it  prop¬ 
erly?  The  apple  trees  are  principally  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis; 
the  Baldwin  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  infested. 

Ans. — The  white  scales,  scarcely  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  closely  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the 
branch  sent,  are  commonly  known  as  the  Scurfy 
Bark-lice.  They  resemble  a  small  fish  scale  adhering 
to  the  bark.  At  this  time,  or  in  the  winter,  most  of 
the  scales,  or  rather,  the  insects  that  secreted  them, 
are  dead.  But  if  J.  E.  F.  will  carefully  lift  some  of 
the  scales  with  a  pin  or  knife,  and  examine  the  spot 
closely  with  a  small  microscope  or  pocket  lens  (an  in¬ 
strument  that  every  fruit  grower  ought  to  own),  he 
will  find  many  minute,  purplish  eggs,  just  beneath 
the  white  scales.  The  body  of  the  mother  insect, 
which  secreted  the  scale,  will  be  found  all  shriv¬ 
eled  up  at  one  end  of  the  scale.  She  has  fulfilled 
her  destiny,  and  her  scale  affords  a  winter  home  for 
her  progeny. 

In  early  spring,  usually  in  May,  the  eggs  hatch  out 


minute,  purplish  lice  which  crawl  from  under  the 
scales  and  scatter  over  the  tree.  When  a  suitable 
place  is  found,  they  insert  their  little  beaks  into  the 
bark  and  there  remain,  sucking  the  juices  of  the  tree. 
They  do  not  move  after  once  establishing  themselves. 
The  white  scale  soon  begins  to  be  secreted,  and  by 
midsummer,  they  render  the  insect  quite  conspicuous. 
Hundreds  of  them  often  occur  on  a  small  branch.  All 
parts  of  the  trunk  and  branches  may  be  infested,  and 
the  thousands  of  little  beaks  pumping  out  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  tree,  may  seriously  weaken  and  cause 
the  death  of  the  affected  portion. 

Although  this  is  widely  distributed  and  quite  com¬ 
mon,  it  is  not  often  reported  as  killing  the  trees  it 
infests.  In  short,  it  is  not  considered  a  very  serious 
insect  pest.  Of  course,  when  very  numerous,  it  must 
greatly  weaken  a  tree,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
checked  as  soon  as  possible.  Its  scale-like  covering 
under  which  the  insect  lives,  renders  it  hard  to  reach 
with  insecticides.  Poisonous  applications  would,  of 
course,  have  no  effect,  as  the  insect  sucks  and  does 
not  bite  its  food.  I  would  advise  brushing  off,  with  a 
stiff  wire  brush,  all  the  scales  practicable  in  the  fall 
or  winter ;  and  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
young  lice  are  seen  crawling  about  the  trees,  spray 
thoroughly  witAi  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  from 
five  to  eight  parts  of  water.  The  young  lice  will  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  in  May,  and  for  a  few  days,  will  be  un¬ 
protected  by  scales  ;  they  are  thus  easily  reached  by 
the  spray,  and  the  emulsion  is  death  to  every  one  it 
hits.  Spray  thoroughly  and  in  time.  Probably  a 
good  washing  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  whale-oil 
soap,  one  pound  to  a  gallon  or  two  of  water,  in  the 
fall,  winter  or  early  spring  would,  also,  kill  the  eggs 
under  the  scales.  m.  v.  s. 

Potash  Needed  with  Manure. 

G.  B.  P.,  Waterbury,  Conn. — I  am  in  tbe  milk  business,  and  feed 
liberally  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  other  grains,  and  I  find  that  tbe 
mixed  fertilizers  contain  too  much  nitrogen  and  lack  potash.  In 
1895,  as  an  experiment,  I  used  678  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  1,500  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  on  both  corn  and  potatoes. 
The  corn  yielded  120  bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  and  the  potatoes 
gave  a  large  yield  of  large-sized  tubers,  but  the  quality  was  not 
No.  1.  I  also  used  some  special-crop  fertilizers  on  alternate  rows, 
using  double  the  amount  in  weight  of  fertilizer  to  that  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  potash,  as  I  was  aware  that  the  mixture  was  rich 
in  potash.  But  as  the  1895  potatoes  did  not  give  satisfaction  in 
the  retail  market,  I  concluded  to  use  sulphate  and  cotton-seed 
meal  in  1896.  But  the  season  was  not  favorable,  and  with  the  use 
of  rich  nitrogenous  fertilizer  and  also  a  liberal  coat  of  barnyard 
manure  rich  in  the  same  nitrogen,  they  made  a  very  large 
growth  of  vine  which,  I  think,  made  them  more  susceptible  to 
blight,  with  which  they  were  attacked  very  early.  This  stopped 
the  growth  of  those  fertilized  with  commercial  fertilizers  much 
earlier  than  those  where  cotton  seed  and  potash  were  used ;  the 
latter  kept  green  long  enough  to  make  a  fair  yield  of  good 
quality.  This  year,  I  purpose  to  use  a  mixture  of  500  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  500  of  fine  ground  bone,  and  1,000  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  acre.  I  w'ould  like  to  know  about  the  analysis 
of  the  mixture,  and  whether  ammoniated  bone  would  be  as  good 
as,  or  better  than,  that  untreated  for  both  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  whether  muriate  of  potash  would  do  better  than  sulphate  for 
the  corn,  both  high  grade.  For  the  past  10  years,  I  have  used 
large  quantities  of  about  all  brands  of  fertilizers  on  this  market, 
and  find  that  that  they  all  lack  in  potash.  If  lean  buy  guaranteed 
goods,  the  mixing  does  not  amount  to  much  when  we  know  what 
we  are  getting  for  our  money. 

Ans. — Taking  the  average  analyses  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  your  mixture  will  contain  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  plant  food  : 


Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


500  pounds  ground  bone . 

17 

125 

500  pounds  sulphate  potash . 

250 

1,000  pounds  cotton-seed  meal . 

60 

15 

17 

Totals . 

77 

140 

267 

This  gives  3%  per  cent  nitrogen,  7  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  and  13  per  cent  of  potash.  This  is  a  high  per 
cent  of  potash,  but  we  would  prefer  too  much  to  not 
enough.  We  would  not  use  an  “  ammoniated  bone.” 
This  term  is  often  misleading.  We  have  known  a 
mixture  of  dissolved  rock  and  fish  tankage  to  be  called 
by  this  name.  Use  raw  bone  as  fine  as  you  can  get 
it,  and  add  your  ammonia  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed 
meal.  We  would  certainly  use  the  muriate  of  potash 
on  the  corn.  Last  year,  in  growing  sweet  corn,  we 
concluded  that  the  sulphate  gave  us  a  little  better 
quality,  but  for  ordinary  corn,’ the  muriate  is  as  good 
and  costs  less  per  ton. 

" Concentrated  Fertilizers”  for  Flowers. 

L.  0.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  concentrated  fertilizer  has  been 
offered  in  the  past  for  use  as  a  liquid  manure  for  plants  growing 
under  glass.  There  now  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  securing  it  either  direct  from  the  agents  or  through  seed 
stores.  The  analysis  is  as  follows: 


Nitrogen . 12  per  cent. 

Water  sol.  phos.  acid . 13  per  cent. 

Potash . 21  per  cent. 


What  should  such  a  formula  cost  ?  Can  you  recommend  some¬ 
thing  that  will  answer  the  same  purpose  ?  Quite  a  number  of 
persons  who  gave  it  a  trial  claim  that  it  was  too  expensive  to 
make  it  profitable  to  use;  whereas,  others  say  that  they  want  it 
regardless  of  its  cost.  In  some  cases  where  it  was  tried,  it  did 
great  injury  to  the  plants  operated  upon,  even  when  it  was  used 
as  directed  by  the  selling  agents.  The  more  careful  experimenters 
say  that  half  strength  as  recommended  is  strong  enough,  and  no 
harm  is  done;  others  say  that  a  third  strength  is  safer  to  use.  In 
what  form  may  phosphoric  acid  be  obtained  that  is  soluble  in 
water  ?  It  should  be  without  sulphuric  acid.  Or,  what  can  be 
applied  to  neutralize  the  latter  acid  ? 

Ans. — The  fertilizer  referred  to  is,  evidently,  the 
“  Alberts  manures  ”  which  were  introduced  several 
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years  ago  by  an  English  house.  They  were  made  by 
mixing  nitrate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  potash  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia  in  the  right  proportions.  The 
phosphates  of  potash  and  ammonia  are  made  artifi¬ 
cially  by  using  phosphoric  instead  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  potash  or  ammonia.  This  gives  a  phosphate  in¬ 
stead  of  a  sulphate.  All  these  substances  are  soluble 
in  water.  Any  large  druggist  can  give  you  figures. 

How  a  Chicken  Breaks  the  Shell. 

J.  A.  S.,  Lyons  Station,  Pa.—  How  does  a  developed  chick  get 
out  of  its  shell?  Does  it  peck  and  peck  at  the  shell  till  it  is 
through ;  or  is  its  bill  so  placed  by  Nature  that  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  degree  of  development,  its  bill  is  forced  through  the  shell? 

Ans. — After  the  chick  becomes  fully  developed,  it 
pecks  its  way  out.  If  the  shell  is  too  dry  or  hard,  for 
any  reason,  the  chick  sometimes  dies,  being  unable 
to  break  through. 

Starting  in  the  Poultry  Business. 

A.  J.  A.,  Uazardville,  Conn. — 1.  In  starting  poultry  farming,  is 
it  better  to  buy  eggs  .and  incubators,  or  fowls  ?  2.  How  many 
can  profitably  be  kept  in  one  coop  ?  3.  Which  are  the  best  for 
eggs?  4.  Which  for  weight? 

Ans. — 1.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  A.  J.  A.  has 
had  no  experience,  though  he  does  not  say  so.  We 
would  advise  him  to  get  a  few  fowls  to  start  with, 
and  as  he  succeeds,  increase  the  number,  and  then  he 
will  know  better  whether  he  wants  an  incubator. 
Some  have  started  by  buying  a  brooder  and  purchasing 
newly-hatched  chicks  from  an  incubator  as  a  starter. 

2.  Not  to  exceed  50,  and  25  would  be  still  better. 

3.  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  though  the  breeders  of 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Wyandottes  and  P.  Rocks  claim  that 
their  breeds  will  give  just  as  many  eggs,  the  year 
’round.  The  first  two  are  more  susceptible  to  frost 
on  account  of  their  large  combs,  and  must  be  kept 
warm.  He  might  also  try  Indian  Games.  4.  Brahmas, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  and  Wyandottes.  Read 
the  symposium  on  page  190. 

Soaking  Potatoes  to  Prevent  Scab. 

II.  C.  P.,  Albany,  Oregon. — How  can  potatoes  be  handled  in 
soaking  in  corrosive  sublimate,  as  the  stuff  Is  very  poisonous  ? 

Ans. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  two  gallons  of  water,  using  a  wooden  bucket.  Add 
this  to  14  gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden  cask  or  tub 
and  stir  well.  Put  the  potatoes  into  a  coarse  sack, 
lower  into  the  liquid,  let  soak  90  minutes,  lift  out, 
drain  dry  and  cut  for  seed  or  spread  out  in  the  light 
to  sprout.  They  may  be  put  loose  into  the  liquid  and 
shoveled  out  with  a  wire  shovel.  A  pulley  may  be 
used  to  lower  and  raise  the  sacks  of  potatoes. 


Something  About  Dried  Prunes. 

F.  B.  R.,  Cumberland,  Md.— How  are  the  prunes  of  commerce 
dried  ? 

Ans. — A  recent  bulletin  of  the  California  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  at  Berkeley,  dealing  with 
the  “  frogging  ”  or  bloating  of  prunes  during  the 
drying  process,  states  that  the  fruit  is  first  treated  to 
a  bath  of  lye,  nearly  boiling,  and  then  passed  through 
clear  water.  This  breaks  the  skin  into  minute  cracks, 
called  “  checks  ”,  and  properly  “  checked  ”  prunes 
begin  to  dry  immediately,  wrinkling  into  minute 
folds.  In  some  drying  establishments,  a  pricking 
process  is  used  instead  of  the  lye-dipping,  the  fruit 
being  passed  over  a  series  of  needles  in  a  pricking 
machine  ;  the  prunes  are  sprayed  with  warm  water 
while  passing  over  the  needles,  but  no  lye  is  used. 
After  this  the  fruit  is  spread  on  trays  and  put  to  dry 
out  in  the  sun.  The  “  frogs  ”  are  small,  hard  fruit, 
having  a  smooth  skin  devoid  of  checks,  while 
“  bloaters  ”  are  large  swollen  prunes  with  hollow 
interior.  The  first  named  are  the  result  of  small, 
undeveloped  fruit,  while  the  last  are  soft,  over-ripe 
prunes  which  have  become  swollen  through  fer¬ 
mentation  during  drying. 

Growing  Gladioli  from  Seed. 

G.  R.  W.,  Lyndon,  Ky. — 1.  What  methods  do  the  florists  use  in 
growing  the  gladiolus  from  seed  ?  I  find  great  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  a  good  stand,  the  trouble  being  that  when  the  plants  get 
two  or  three  inches  high  they  die  out.  There  are  few  places 
where  the  gladioli  do  better  than  here;  this  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  bulb  and  seed,  for  I  have  never 
been  able  to  purchase  seed  as  good  as  my  home  grown.  2.  Is  the 
Spircea,  Anthony  Waterer,  perfectly  hardy  in  open  ground  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Gladiolus  seed  is  best  sown  in  wide  drills 
(two  to  three  inches),  making  the  rows  18  inches  or 
more  apart.  As  the  germination  is  slow,  taking  three 
or  four  weeks,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  cover  the  rows 
with  some  moisture-retaining  mulch.  In  practice, 
nothing  has  been  found  better  than  excelsior,  the  fine 
basswood  shavings  used  so  extensively  for  packing 
and  stuffing  furniture.  This  material  is  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  quantities  may  generally  be  had  at 
any  store  as  refuse  packing  matter.  It  is  light  and 
porous ;  does  not  pack  down,  while  it  freely  admits 
rain  and  air.  The  seedlings  are  quite  delicate  at  first, 
as  they  have  very  small  roots,  and  are  easily  killed  by 
hot  sunshine  or  drying  winds.  The  trouble  with  you 
is,  probably,  lack  of  shade.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
grow  gladiolus  seedlings  in  the  open  air  in  the  latitude 


of  Virginia  without  considerable  shade  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  A  series  of  frames  about  four  by 
six  feet  made  of  plastering  laths  nailed  an  inch  apart, 
proved  very  satisfactory.  These  frames  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  light  railing  at  any  convenient  height 
from  the  ground.  In  default  of  shading  frames,  the 
seedbed  may,  of  course,  be  made  on  the  eastern  or 
northern  side  of  a  building  or  tall  fence.  In  sowing 
the  seed,  put  it  in  thick  enough  to  insure  100  to 
150  plants  to  the  foot  of  row,  and  cover  with  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  of  fine,  light  soil,  firming  the  ground 
well  before  putting  on  the  mulch.  It  pays  to  have 
water  handy  and  frequently  saturate  the  soil  in  dry 
weather,  as  young  gladioli  are  quickly  checked  by 
drought.  Given  good  seed,  rich,  light  soil,  a  mulch 
and  shade  during  the  heat  of  summer,  there  should  be 
no  more  difficulty  in  growing  seedling  gladioli  in 
Kentucky  than  ordinary  onion  setts.  2.  Spiraea 
Anthony  Waterer  may  be  considered  entirely  hardy. 
Like  its  parent,  S.Bumalda,  late,  soft  shoots  are  some¬ 
times  cut  back  by  freezing,  but  the  ripened  wood  is 
seldom  injured.  w.  v.  F. 

Hen  Manure  in  Home  Fertilizer  Mixtures. 

D.  B.  B.,  Dormansville,  N.  Y. — I  have  purchased  1,000  pounds 
bone  flour,  1,000  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  500  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda.  How  shall  I  mix  for  small  fruits  ?  Shall  I  put  in  plaster 
for  a  filling  ?  I  have  a  quantity  of  hen  manure;  how  shall  I  mix 
the  chemicals  with  that,  to  make  it  best  for  berries,  also  for  corn 
and  potatoes  ?  Bone  flour  costs  $26  a  ton,  nitrate  $47,  muriate  $46 
and  plaster  $5.50  at  the  station.  At  these  prices,  cannot  I  mix  my 
own  fertilizers  cheaper  than  to  buy  already  mixed  ? 

Ans. — If  the  hen  manure  is  in  such  condition  that 
it  can  be  crushed  or  ground  fine,  we  would  fine  and 
sift  it  and  mix  in  about  these  proportions :  1,000 
pounds  hen  manure,  500  pounds  fine  bone,  300  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  and  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  will  make  a  good  mixture  for  potatoes.  For 
fruit,  we  would  leave  out  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
and  use  100  pounds  more  muriate  of  potash.  If  the 
hen  manure  is  not  in  such  shape  that  you  can  fine 
and  mix  it,  we  would  broadcast  it  on  the  corn  land 
and  harrow  it  in.  If  you  can  use  the  manure  as  sug¬ 
gested,  you  will  not  need  the  plaster.  Dry,  fine  muck 
or  dark  soil  would  answer  as  well  for  such  a  simple 
mixture.  Of  the  materials  named,  you  have  not 
enough  bone  to  make  a  balanced  fertilizer  with  the 
potash.  As  a  rule,  we  advise  the  use  of  three  parts 
bone  to  one  of  muriate  for  fruits.  At  the  prices  given, 
the  home  mixture  would  be  cheaper  than  ordinary 
complete  brands. 


OUR  1897  Catalogue 
°'  FRUIT  TREES  vuS 

&  Ornamental  Stock.  Stan¬ 
dard  Varieties  &  Novelties. 
Prices  Low.  Stock  first-class 
Mailed  Free.  -p.  J.  DWYEB, 
Orango  Cc.  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


“A  Thing  of  Beauty 

is  a  joy  forever,”  and  may  be  cheaply  and 
quickly  had  from  an  orchard  of  STAYMAN  and 
PARAGON  Apple  Trees.  No  finer  apples  grow. 
We  can  supply  you  these  and  many  other  varie¬ 
ties  at  bottom  prices,  either  whole  root  or  piece 
root,  any  size  or  age.  Write  now. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


1,000  Peach  Trees 


k— One  year  from 
bud,  2  to  3  feet, 
mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  for  120;  or  600  for  $11.50. 
8ample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  proportional 
prices.  R.  8.  JOHN8TON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Small 

Fruit 

Plants 

and 

Spray 

Pumps 


PLANTS  r.5.7 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Currant.  Morrill  &  Morley’s  Eclipse 
Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  catalogues. 

WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakeview  Farm,  Pokeepsie,N.Y 


12  Glen  Mary  Strawberry 
12  Clyde  Strawberry  -  - 
12  Miller  Raspberry  -  - 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J 


By  Mail 
For  $1.00. 


Tho  “  RiHnouiQV  A  new  Strawberry  of 
I  1 1 C  n  1 U  y  C  W  a  y .  great  merit.  For  price 
of  plants  and  free  catalogue  address 

M.  H.  RIDGEWAY,  Wabash  City,  Ind. 


Columbian  Raspberry  £22  ESSS-SSS 

and  cir.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates.  Nurseryman,  Rochester. N.Y. 


CITY 


lCE  ^strawberry 

Finest  flavor ;  large  and  solid.  ^ 

I  Bear  enormously.  Donald’s 
J  Elmira  Asparagus  Roots;  a 
/  new  production  of  rare  merit. 
Greensboro  Peach,  Japan 
V'Plums,  .Small  Fruits,  Teun. 

_  - —  Peach  Seed.  Catalogue  FREE. 

HARRISON ’8  NURSERIES,  KF.lt  I. IN,  Ain. 


HIM  PH. 


The  only  Y ellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
r  rDescrlptive  Catalogue  FREE 

’'plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  4.  CO..  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.X 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 


75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 
If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 


DO  YOU  WANT 


some  strictly  first-class  Trees  and  Plants  at  extremely 

_  low  prices  ?  If  so,  drop  us  a  postal  card.  In  the  next  two 

weeks  we  want  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorkeb,  to  send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  ask  for 
our  SPECIAL  OFFER.  No  matter  if  you  have  already  ordered  stock  elsewhere,  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us  at  once.  We  have  a  proposition  to  make  you  now,  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  Write 
us  to-day,  and  mention  Special  Offer.  Address 

THE  0E0.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1019,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Hat 


Campbell’s  Early  Grapes  without  eating  the  seeds.  The  pulp  Is  sweet  to  centre,  so  the  seeds  are 
easily  separated  without  making  the  tongue  sore,  as  common  grapes  do. 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  CRAPES 

are  unusually  hardy  and  vigorous.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality.  Ripen  early  and  keep  late. 

None  genuine  without  our  seals.  Elegant  Catalogue  free.  1 

CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 


CAR-LOAD 


after  car-load  of  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  BUSINESS  TREES  are  now 
going  to  Business  Farmers,  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Rogers  is  too  busy  to  talk  much  now,  but  his  trees  are  speaking  for 
themselves  wherever  they  go.  If  your  order  has  not  already  been 
sent,  better  write  to-day.  We  are  all  hustling,  and  will  give  it  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Rogers 
is  the  man  who  has  a  record  for  square  dealing,  and  Dansville  has  a  record  for  best  trees,  so  you 
are  sure  to  be  right  when  you  place  your  order  with 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


450,000  .TPFF.S 

800  varieties.  Also  Grapes. SmalH  rulU,et^lest  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  De»C.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  BOK8CH,  Fredoali,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES! 

■  It  I  I  SMALL  FRUITS,  Etc. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries,  at  prices  away  down.  Buy 
direct  and  save  one-half.  Price-list  mailed  free. 
D.  B.  GARVIN’S  SONS,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  in  a  200-page(FUEE)  Catalogue 
“kThe  Leading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Beading;,  Mass. 

BUY  DIRECT  and  pay  but  one  profit,  Our  assortment  Is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

)  Rarest  new,  choicest  old.  Send  for  our  catalogue 
today;  ittellsit  all;  an  elegant  book,  168  pages,  a. 
magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  free.  & 

Seeds,  Plants  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  by  mall  post-  * 

gaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
y  express  or  freight.  43d  Year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  Acres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  345,  Painesvllle,  O.  * 


I—,.  -  >»v*^ 

line 
rii  its 

come  from  the  best  trees. 
The  best  trees  are  grown 
in  the  far  North.  The 
very  best  trees  come 
from  our  great  Minne¬ 
sota  N  urseries  —  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best  and  hard¬ 
iest  that  money  will  buy. 

We  sell  millions  of 
trees  and  plants  every 
year.  This  season  we 
want  to  sell  more  than 
ever.  Nobody  at  any  price  can  sell  you 
as  good  trees  as  we  can  at  a  low  price. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  our  trees 
and  plants  grow.  And  they  bear  fruit. 

All  we  ask  is  your  name  and  address, 
so  we  can  send  you  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information  free.  Tell  us  where  you 
live,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  our  trees. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  15.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


Kansas  Raspberries^™^"?;!  Thi&2 ““ 

packing  first-class.  Plants  pure  and  true  to  name. 

K.  JOHNSTON.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

^GRAPEVINES 

100  Vurletlen.  Also  Small  Fruit*,  Tree*,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock  Genuine,  cheap,  it  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOESCU,  Frwlonla,  Ji.  X. 


099,999  Strawberry  Plants  at  prices  that  will 
sell  them.  Also  Novelties  in  Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers. 
Water  Lilies  (all  colors),  Celery  Plants,  Asparagus,  Boots, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  my  illustrated  Catalogue  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  I  have  a  reputation  of  thirty  years 
back  of  me.  C.  S.  PItATT,  Reading,  Mass. 
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This  season,  we  may  look  for  decisive 
reports  as  to  the  value  or  valuelessness 
of  Sakhalin  or  Sacaline,  which  started 
on  its  career  with  a  liberal  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Reports  of  the  relative  merits 
of  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  the  knotweed 
which  we  have  known  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  P.  arrrplexicaule  and 
Saghalin  (P.  Saghalinense)  have  been 
placed  before  our  readers  from  time  to 
time  as  they  have  conducted  themselves 
at  the  Rural  Grounds . 

Mr.  S.  E.  Blair,  of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  finds 
that  the  quality  of  the  Carman  No.  3 
potato  improves  as  the  season  advances 
up  to  planting  time.  He  also  finds  that 
every  year  he  raises  them  on  his  ground 
the  quality  improves.  It  is  rarely  safe 
to  decide  upon  the  quality  of  any  potato 
from  one  season’s  trial . 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ashman,  of  Philipsburg, 
Pa.,  writes  us  that,  acting  on  the  advice 
given  in  Ruralisms  of  last  year,  he  bought 
some  seed  of  the  Zig-Zag  sweet  corn, 
flattering  himself  that,  if  there  was  a 
better  corn  than  Burpee  &  Co.’s  old  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  which  he  had  been  using,  he 
would  have  it.  The  two  were  grown 
nearly  side  by  side  and  received  the  same 
treatment.  “  With  due  deference  for 
the  opinion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,”  he  says,  “  I 
must  differ  with  it  in  that  I  consider  the 
Ne  Pius  Ultra  far  ahead  of  the  Zig  Zag 
for  sweetness,  flavor  and  beauty  of  ears. 
My  wife,  friends  (to  whom  I  gave  some 
of  the  seed  for  trial)  and  visitors  at  my 
table  all  agree  with  me.” 

This  is  the  second  letter  of  the  same 
import  we  have  received.  The  Ne  Pius 
Ultra  has  been  introduced  under  several 
names  during  the  past  20  years  or  more, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  more 
than  once.  The  last  new  name  is  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman.  These  so  closely  resem¬ 
ble  the  Zig-Zag  that,  we  dare  say,  the 
one  is  sold  for  the  other  by  those  who 
have  not  carefully  tried  them  side  by 
side.  The  ears  are  perfect  in  shape, 
tapering  from  butt  to  tip,  the  kernels 
so  placed  that  the  rows  cannot  be 
counted.  We  find  the  Zig  Zag,  as  intro¬ 
duced  by  Northrup  Braslan  &  Co. — now 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — to  be  earlier  in  maturing,  and  in 
quality  better  than  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ; 
indeed,  the  quality  is  simply  perfect — as 
good  as  the  Ever  green  or  Black  Mexican, 
while  the  ears  are  shapely,  the  kernels 
deep.  We  confidently  assure  our  friend 
that,  if  he  will  try  the  true  Zig-Zag  be¬ 
side  the  Country  Gentleman  or  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  he  and  his  friends  will  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  change  their  opinion.  The  Zig- 
Zag  is  a  heavy  yielder — heavier,  we 
think,  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  though  that 
is  a  fine  yielder . 

It  will  not  be  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  fault  if 
a  tuber  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato 
be  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
of  our  readers  who  cares  to  try  new 
kinds.  An  application  and  a  two-cent 
stamp  are  all  that  are  necessary.  The 
stamp  will  simply  cover  postage.  We 
shall  hope  that  all  our  readers  who  try 
it  will  tell  us  how  it  behaves  ;  and  we 
ask  for  unfavorable  as  well  as  favorable 
reports . 

Under  Ruralisms  of  March  20,  we  re¬ 
quested  our  readers  to  favor  us  with 
their  experience  regardingthe  Kentucky 
Wonder  bean.  Mr.  James  S.  Brush,  of 
Plainville,  N.  J.,  replies  that  he  has 
raised  it  for  the  past  three  seasons.  He 
says  that  it  is  earlier  and  will  outyield 
any  of  the  many  kinds  of  pole  beans 
that  he  has  tried.  He  considers  it  an 
excellent  string  bean  and  very  good  as 
a  shelled  bean,  if  cooked  before  fully 
ripe. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gibson,  of  West  Alexander, 
Pa.,  replies  that  he  has  been  growing 
the  old  Kentucky  pole  bean  for  family 


use  for  20  years.  He  regards  it  as  the 
most  prolific  pole  bean  that  he  has  ever 
grown.  He  has  had  the  vines  bloom 
and  bear  beans  as  late  as  October. 

Mr.  Charles  E  McClure,  of  Newtown, 
Iowa,  raised  this  bean  for  the  first  time 
last  year.  The  beans  were  planted 
among  corn,  the  corn  stalks  serving  as 
supports.  He  says  that  it  far  surpassed 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  It  is 
the  best  pole  bean  cooked,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  pods,  that  he  has  ever  seen. 
The  vines  continue  to  bloom  and  set 
beans  until  frost . 

We  have  not  had  many  reports  as  to 
the  value  of  the  Carman  grape,  which 
originated  with  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson,  of 
Denison,  Texas.  It  does  not  seem  at  all 
adapted  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  we 
may  say  the  same  thing — and  we  say  it 
regretfully — of  the  other  varieties  of 
the  Munson  grapes  that  we  have  given 
a  fair  trial.  Even  his  Brilliant,  which 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  of  its 
class,  is  worthless  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  White,  of  Stonewall, 
Texas,  writes  that  he  is  delighted  with 
the  Carman  grape.  “  My  two-year-old 
vine  bore  last  season  at  least  six  pounds 
of  the  finest  of  grapes,  and  the  vines 
made  an  astonishing  growth.”  He  adds 
that  the  Agnes  Emily  Carman  rose  is  a 
beauty  and  thrives  well  in  his  climate. . 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  planting  of  dwarf  apples  be¬ 
cause  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried 
long  enough  to  give  us  exact  knowledge. 
He  is,  however  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  is  a  future  for  them  that  he 
has  ordered  2,000  trees  from  France  for 

his  own  farm . 

(Continued  nn  veat  wuje). 


Spring  Humors 

Those  unsightly  eruptions,  painful  boils,  an¬ 
noying  pitnples  aud  other  affections,  which  ap 
pear  so  generally  at  this  season,  make  the  use 
of  that  grand  Spring  Medicine,  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  a  necessity.  Take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
now.  It  will  do  you  w’onderful  good.  It  will 
purify  your  blood,  give  you  an  appetite,  tone 
your  nerves,  strengthen  your  stomach  and  cure 
all  spring  btimors.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best  —  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


HrtnrPc  Pi  lie  cure  Liver  ills;  easy  to 
J  1  111,3  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largestatock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
•  of  Colorado. 

Al»o  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Fore  it  True, 
Tret  Suds,  Etc,  - 
B.  DOUGLAS  *  SONS, 
Waukegan,  Hi. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREKS 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

X.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  N.  J. 


Beau-  CVFRf  Hardy  and  In  great  assort- 

tlful  L I  LllullLull 0  ment.  Splendid  general 
nursery  stock.  Including  Shade  &  Ornamental  Trees. 
Hedge  Pl'ts,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees.  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  If  you're  wise  you'll  get  our  price  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  Catalogue  free.  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY  CO..  Evergreen,  Wis.(8uc.  to  Geo.  Pinney) 


Pflt  if  one — Carman  No  3.  $1  25,  sack  of  2^  bu.;  Cabman 
I  UUUUL3  No  L  k.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Sir  William.  World  s 
Fair  and  others,  $1  sack.  E.  D.  Frost,  Plainfield.  Wls 


O  -  .  J  Carman  No.  3,  Banner 

)66Q  Potatoes  and  Onward.  $175  bbl  ; 

Carman  No.  1.  New  Ideal,  Early  Nortber.  $1.50  bbl. : 
Early  Thoroughbred,  $t  bbl.  List  Free.  20  varieties. 
GEO.  U.  COLVIN.  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


ARMAN  No.  3 

SEED  POTATOES 


.00 

per  bbl 


All  bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  free.  Geo.  A  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


k|  AlAf  Is  the  time  to  buy  the  best  potato  gr:wn 
N  II 1M  —  the  K  N.  Y.  No.  2,  guaranteed  first-class. 

w  ■■  free  from  scab,  heavy  yielders.  and  com¬ 
manding  better  prices  than  the  long  variety.  $1  per 
3-bu.  bbl.,  i.  o.  b.  Chas.  Herendeen.  Macedon.  N.  Y. 


Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  In  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.,  Minn 


DON’T  SCRUB  YOUR 
FLOORS. 

Paint  ’em  and  save  your  back.  Paint  will  not  allow  the 
grease,  water  and  dirt  to  settle  into  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  It  keeps  them  on  the  surface,  where  you  can 
get  at  them.  Paint  on  a  kitchen  floor  will  save 
many  a  tired  hour’s  work.  You  can  clean  it 
quickly,  easily  and  clean. 

The  Sh erwin- Williams  i~"iS 

Special  Floor  Paint  * 

“stays  put,”  We  make  paints  for  every  paintable  thing. 
A  special  paint  for  cupboards,  shelves,  baseboards,  an¬ 
other  for  tables,  chairs,  settees,  another  for  barns,  fences,  roofs,  another  for 
houses,  another  for  bath  tubs.  Our  booklet  “Paint  Points  ”  tells  why 
each  paint  is  the  best  for  its  purpose.  It  tells  what  is  good  paint  and  what  is 
poor  paint.  It  tells  just  what  kind  of  brushes  to  use  and  how  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  all  the  little  things  you  would  like  to  know  about  paint.  It  is  free 
for  the  asking. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland.  Chicago.  New  York. 


Montreal. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

U — Copyright  1897 — The  Bates- Whit  man  Co,  N.Y. — 696. 


Try  a  New  Shuffle 


I  Try  the  W.  &  C.  “Lightning,”  the  new  Shuffle  Hoe.  A 
i  long  way  ahead  of  the  old  style  hoes;  the  V  shaped  blade  cuts 
easier,  quicker;  the  turued-up  tips  are  guards  that  allow  A 
working  closer  to  plants.  Kk.b6*ft.cliahndS  11  is  typical  Sf1nd 

of  the  whole  line  of  W.  &.  C.  Farm  and  Gar- _.”?r  tile 
den  Tools.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  vv.ecc.Book 

best  for  its  purpose  ;  all  have  the  new-  an,  carn  about 

the  best  line  of 

hoes,  rakes,  forks, 


Every 

irpose ;  all  have  the  new¬ 
est  shapes  and  improved  designs 

Sol«l  bj  implement  dealers  everywhere. 


TYithlngton  A  Cooley  Mfg.  Co., 
Jackson,  Michigan. 


hooks.wheelbarrows,  etc. 
That  it  is  possible  to  make.  It’»  free* 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 


37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


MANGELS,  sugar  beets,  carrots— best  winter  stock 
foods  Sow  early.  And,  in  view  of  hay  C'op,  per¬ 
manent  pasturage,  soiling  ar.d  green  manuring,  send 
25c  for  our  ne*  book  on  Gra-ses  and  '  lover-.'' 

For  kitchtn  garden  helps  aud  hints  please  refer  to 
our  -  Open-Air  Vegetables,”  jast  published  25c. 
You'll  need  "Vegetables  UuderGlass"  in  the  autumn; 
aho  25c. 

F  ower  gardens  should  conta'n  our  Improved 
lpomoeas.  And  why  not  have  a  water  garden  ?  Get 
our  free  “  water  lily  leaflet  ” 

HENRY  A.  DREE R,  Philadelphia, Pa 


WE  LL  BUY  OR  SELL^*  T—  C-^ 

G  rasa, Clover  orTimothy  »■  ■*"  I  » 

a  We  clean  them  by  special Lbb 
methods  a  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seea  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds — over- run  the  farm 
— AThanst  It — a  reduce  quantity  a  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seed*  are  clean  W rite  today  for  free  booklet,  Bbbd  Sknsb 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.TOVSJfi" 


Primcmi  PlftVhr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
vIllllMJli  viol  LI  com.  Merchant.  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg..  Harrison  St,  N.  Y,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  1  and  3.  Sir  William.  Great  Divide, 
World's  Fair,  $1.50;  Maggie  Murphy.  Green  Mountain, 
Rutland  Bose.  American  Wonder,  $1 .25;  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.  Monroe  County  Prize.  $1  per  bbl,  f.o  b  ; 
Cash  with  order.  J.  H.  ARBOGAST,  Coral.  Mich. 


Early  thoroughbred  potatoes,  $a  so  boi. 

Miller  Red  Raspberry,  $7  per  M:  Brandywine 
Strawberry.  $3  Other  leading  sorts.  $2.  Golden  Queen 
Raspbeiry,  $4.  All  genuine  and  first-class 

E  G.  PACKARD,  Dover.  Del. 


Hammond’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Reduced  prices  on  Early  Michigan,  Maule's  and 
EverRt's  Thoroughbred,  Acme,  King  of  the  Karlles, 
Burr's  No.  1.  Uncle  Sam.  Carman  No.  3,  and  other 
varieties.  Rock  bottom  figures  on  barrel  lots.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  the  best  New  Muck  Land  Seed 
Potatoes  and  Farm  Seeds. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


IfiHeedS 
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VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

New  York.  CHIC  AGeO. 

14  Barclay  8t.  84  and  88  Randolph  St. 


Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  so.  send  for  sample  of  BATTLES  CUBAN  GIANT 
ENSILAGE  CORN.  Produces  more  fodder  and  solid 
cok.v  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety.  Kaki.y, 
Swbkt  and  nutritious.  Seed  grown  In  the  North. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  aud  contains  reports 
from  leading  dairymen  Write  to-day. 

FRANK  U.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


A 1  CYAIinCD’C  Earliest  Garden  Corn  In 
ALkAAnUbll  O  the  World.  20c.  per  pint. 
Try  it.  Columbian  Oats.  11  per  bushel.  Address 
O.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


CMM  J  New  and  Improved  va- 

linC  beefl  UatS  nety.  Original  seed 
from  Maine  Largest  crop  of  any  I  have  ever  raised. 
50  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

W.  W.  CORNWALL,  South  Wales,  Erie  Co,  N.  Y 


White  Siberian  Oats  and  Cheshires. 

Sows  in  farrow:  service  boars:  pigs  in  pairs  not  akin. 
Siberian  Oats,  one-half  bushel.  40c.;  one  bushel. 00c.; 
ten  bushels.  $5;  no  charge  lor  sacks.  Send  2-eent 
stamp  for  sample.  HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford, N.Y. 


for  our  choice,  large 
SEED  POTATOES. 
Kverltt's  or  Maule's 
Early  Thorough¬ 
bred.  75c  per  bu.;  Carman  No  3.  Burpee's  Extra 
Early  and  American  Wonder.  40c.  per  bu.  Second 
size:  Thoioughbred.  45c.  per  bu.:  K.  N.-Y  No.  2,  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Extra  Early.  25c.  per  bu.  We  pack  in  three  and 
four-bushel  barrels,  free.  Buy  Money  Order  on 
Caledonia  Post  Office.  Clreu'ar  free. 

D.  C  MCPHERSON  CO,  Garbutt,  N.  Y. 


TME  CARMAWS. 

Eos.  1  A  3  (Thorbum  Stock.) 

We  want  orders.  Do  you  want  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  ?  We  quote  prices  to  suit  the  times.  One  Tuber, 
Great  early  Thoroughbred  with  each  Rbl.  No.  3  at 
$1.50.  No.  1  at  $1  25.  References  given.  FRASER 
BROS,  Vernon,  Wls. 


Potatoes,  grown  especially  for  seed.  Stock  pure  and  flue,  in  bushel  or 
car  lots:  Caiman  No.  3,  Wisconsin  Seedling,  $1.50  per  bbl.  Thirty  new 
and  standard  varieties.  $1.25  per  bbl.;  three  pounds  your  choice  with 
every  barrel  sold.  Mortgage  Lifter  Oats,  40c.  per  bu.;  Lincoln,  Ameri¬ 
can  Banner  and  Bace-horse  Oats,  30c.  per  bi.:  Gold  Mine  Seed  Corn, 
tiOc.  per  bu  ;  Forsyth's  Prolific  (white),  75c.  per  bu.;  American  and  German  Millet.  00c.  per  bu.  New  cotton 
bags,  15c.  each.  C.  C.  HKAWLEY,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


me'Bovee’ana'Sir  Walter  Raieioli” 

POTATOES. 

Although  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time,  these  Grand  New  Potatoes  are 
already  too  well  known  by  readers  of  “  The  Rural”  to  need  description,  but  we 
will  mail  descriptive  list  on  application. 

Price,  $2.50  peck  ;  $7.50  bushel ;  $15.00  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.  35^7S^T.ST^ 
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RURALISMS— Continued. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Beard,  of  Petersburg,  Ill., 
is  a  potato  specialist.  He  says  that  the 
Lincoln  potato  offered  by  Frank  Ford  & 
Son,  Ravenna,  0.,  is  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  one  of  the  thriftiest  grow¬ 
ers,  yielding  abundantly  under  adverse 
circumstances.  His  observation  is  that 
the  roots  of  different  varieties  vary  as 
much  as  the  potatoes  and  tops,  some 
having  a  thick  mass,  penetrating  the  soil 
deeply,  others  having  only  a  few  strag¬ 
gling  fibers.  The  varieties  of  this  latter 
class  will  make  almost  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure  in  a  dry  season,  and  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  bugs  and  blight.  He  says  : 

“  Compare  the  Freeman  with  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  and  you  will  have  a  whole 
history  in  a  nutshell.”  He  tells  us  he  is 
a  very,  very  busy  farmer.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  him  tell  us  also  “how  a 
busy  farmer  manages  his  potato  patch.” 

Some  parts  of  a  report  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Experiment  Station  (State  Col¬ 
lege,  Center  County),  cannot  fail  to 
interest  our  potato-growing  readers. 
According  to  our  trials,  the  Bovee  was 
found  to  be  about  10  days  earlier  than 
the  Early  Ohio.  At  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  last  year,  planted  not  until 
May  5,  it  yielded  353  bushels  to  the  acre, 
maturing  August  14.  Early  Ohio  yielded 
235  bushels,  whicti  matured  September  2, 
a  difference  of  16  days.  Of  the  30  varie¬ 
ties  under  trial,  two  others  ripened  the 
same  date,  viz  ,  August  14.  They  were 
Early  May,  yielding  375  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  Victor  Rose,  yielding  328 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Freeman  ripened 
August  25,  yielding  331  bushels.  Enor¬ 
mous  gave  the  heaviest  yield — 480  bush¬ 
els,  ripening  August  25.  Of  varieties 
tried  for  two  years,  the  Bovee  gives  the 
highest  average  yield — 378  bushels — and 
Irish  Daisy  the  lowest — 276.  The  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  tried  last  year,  gave  the 
lowest  yield  (176  bushels),  and  the  lowest 
per  cent  of  small  tubers.  The  Carman 
No.  1  stands  second  for  the  average  trial 
of  two  years — 327  bushels — the  date  of 
ripening  being  September  2 . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Ruralisms  that 
there  are  very  few  who  fully  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  Smoke  tree  or  Venetian 
sumach — Rhus  Cotinus.  Its  beauty  is 
all  its  own.  There  is  no  other  tree  or 
shrub  that  resembles  it  when  in  bloom. 
There  isn’t  anything  in  hardy  plant  life 
that  equals  the  Smoke  tree  during  its 
early  and  middle  period  of  blooming.  It 
is  like  a  mist  when  the  early  morning 
sun  touches  it ;  at  first,  in  its  earliest 
period  of  bloom,  a  delicate  shade  of  light 
green,  then,  later,  a  roseate  color,  misty 
and  downy  as  one  can  conceive.  Trees 
properly  grown  are  one  mass  of  this  mist 
or  delicately  colored  fixed  little  cloud  of 
smoke,  tinted,  as  we  have  said,  first  a 
lively,  delicate  green,  then  in  a  few  days, 
a  feeble  rose  color,  so  feeble,  indeed, 
that  one  is  inclined  to  wonder,  as  he  looks 
at  it,  why  he  does  not  see  through  it. 

The  Smoke  tree  is  not  appreciated  be¬ 
cause  it  is  rarely  given  a  full  chance  to 
develop  its  beauty.  It  will  grow  any¬ 
where,  like  the  lilac  or  privet,  and  so, 
generally,  it  is  planted  anywhere  and 
left  to  care  for  itself.  We  know  of  a 
Smoke  tree  grown  by  itself  and  not  less 
than  30  years  old.  It  is  as  round  as  a 
globe,  nearly  10  feet  high  and  10  feet  in 
diameter.  Its  foliage  is  ample  and  the 
shrub  is,  therefore  attractive  enough 
while  not  in  bloom,  or  in  fruit  we  should 
say.  While  in  bloom,  it  is  just  one  cloud 
of  pale  green  or  rose,  according  to  the 
season. 

The  flowers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
abortive.  The  hairy  pedicels  Anally 
elongate  and  become  long  and  feathery. 
The  flowers  of  the  Smoke  or  Wig  tree, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  show  all  transi¬ 
tional  stages  of  sexes.  Some  are  stami- 
nate,  some  hermaphrodite,  some  pistil¬ 
late.  The  staminate  flowers  are  most 
conspicuous,  the  pistillate  the  least  so. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  north  this 
unique  bush  is  hardy.  At  the  Rural 
Grounds,  it  has  never  been  injured  by 
cold  or  insects . 


CATALOGUES. 

(Continued  from  ArBiL  10.) 

H.  G.  Faust  &  Co  ,  64  and  66  North 
Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  large¬ 
sized  seed  catalogue  of  65  pages,  16  of 
which  are  specialties.  Among  these,  it 
is  stated  that  Faust’s  Earliest  of  All 
cabbage  is  of  the  finest  quality,  the  heav¬ 
iest  yielder,  and  the  surest  and  most 
profitable  variety.  Faust’s  New  Queen 
lettuce,  it  is  claimed,  has  no  equal  for 
general  use.  The  heads  are  close  and 
compact,  and  it  is  slow  to  run  to  seed 
It  stands  the  heat  well.  The  leaves  are 
tender  and  crisp,  and  of  a  deep  green, 
changing  towards  the  center  to  a  creamy 
white. 

R.  J.  Stahelin,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A 
catalogue  of  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  There  is  no  better 
list  of  strawberries  than  the  38  varie¬ 
ties  offered  here.  The  “  Remarks  on 
Berry  Growing”  are  concise  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  Collections  of  the  best  varieties  of 
strawberries  are  offered  at  reduced 
prices. 

Only  One 
Standard 

You  and  we  may  differ  as  to 
money  standards  and  out  of 
our  very  differences  good  may 
come.  But  we  won't  differ  as 
to  the  merits  of  one  standard 
emulsion  of  cod- liver  oil. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  has 
won  and  held  Its  way  for 
nearly  25  years  In  the  world  of 
medicine  until  to-day  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  much  the  standard  in 
all  cases  of  lung  trouble,  and 
every  condition  of  wasting 
whether  In  child  or  adult  as 
quinine  is  in  malarial  fevers. 

Differ  on  the  money  ques¬ 
tion  if  you  will,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  health, 
perhaps  of  life  and  death,  get 
the  standard. 

Your  druggist  sells  Scott’s  Emulsion. 
Two  sizes,  50  cts.  and  $1.00 


SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


IT 

KILLS 


all  kinds  of  insects.  Goodell’s  Gray  Mineral 
Asli,  a  wonderful  new  product,  is  sure  death  to 
all  plant  destroying  pests.  It  goes  three  times 
as  far  as  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  and 
acts  in  half  the  time.  Can’t  harm  man  or 
beast.  To  introduce  it,  will  send  free  5  lb.  can 
to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

GRAY  MINERAL ASH 

5  lbs.  make  1  barrel  of  spray  for  Geld,  or  2  bbU.  for  garden 
plants.  For  sale  by  druggists,  seedsmen  and  fertilizer 

agents.  National  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Lug  no  more  water. 
Save  your  time  and 
strength.  Use 
LEGGETT’S 
CHAMPION  DRY 
POWDER  GUN 
to  distribute  any  dry- 
powder  or  Insecticide. 
Simply  adjust  tubes 
proper  length  to  dust 
low  vines  or  the  high¬ 
est  trees.  Funglroid 
(Dry  Bordeaur  Mix¬ 
ture)  prevents  b’ight, 
mildew  and  rot.  as  well  as  ibe  liquid,  and  saves  all 
the  labor  of  mixing  and  carrying  and  pumping.  One 
man  does  the  work  of  10  and  does  it  easier.  Dust  two 
rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  walk,  and  treat  1  000 
trees  a  day.  There  is  money  In  this  for  you.  You  will 
use  it  because  of  convenience  and  ease,  when  you 
would  neglect  the  heavy  knapsack,  and  mixing  and 
pumping.  Send  your  address  for  full  particulars. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO..  301  Pearl  Street  New  York. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  t 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  i 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 


•  Now  York. 


|  Chi 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


PRACTICAL  painters  every¬ 
where  use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  ot 
brands  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  because  they 
make  not  only  the  cheapest  but 
by  far  the  best  paint.  In  lact 
you  cannot  afford  to  use  any¬ 
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ing  e 


se. 


|-^pvj-sr-s  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
in  p  p  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  /  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HARTMAN’S  STEELP! 


PICKET 
ENCE 

is  constructed  of  such  material  and  on  such  lines  that  it  is 

STRONGER  THAN  IRON  — CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 
HANDSOMER  THAN  EITHER. 

Protects  all  grounds  and  at  the  same  time  Adds  to  their 
beauty.  Cannot  blow  down  or  burn  up.  Will  not 
harlmr  weeds.  When  built  with  our  ornamental 
steel  posts  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  true  worth. 


Free  Catalogue  and 
Circulars . 


msfl  HARTMAN  MFG,  CO.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa„  or  j  Manhattan  Building:  Chicago 


IS  PROVING  ITSELF 

EVERY  DAY 

TO  BE 

A  BOON 

TO  THE  WORLD. 

EASTERN  AGENTS: 

Russell  &  Irwin  Mtg.Co., 

43,  45  &  47  Chambers  St., 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 

15  John  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Factory  at 

"RIVERSIDE,” 

Niles,  Mich. 


W.  A. 

REDDICK, 

Proprietor. 
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^ »  21  STYLES.  Cl  : 

BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  ; 
and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMimiiiiimiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuj 


, IMPROVE! 


f— bucket  A  barrel — have  every  improvement. 
Best  for  orchard,  garden,  honse.  Continu¬ 
ous  stream,  50  feet.  176,000  sold.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Price.,  Kx.  paid,  No.  1,  tin,  $1.50  ,  No.  2, 
Iron.  $2;  No.  16.  two  ho.e.  nozzle,  and  exten.  pipe., 
[#12.00.  Catalog  free.  Agent,  wanted. 

*W.  II.  JOHISTOS  A  CO.,  Box  >4,  Canton,  Ohio. 


THE 

PUMP 


THAT 

PUMPS 


Pumps 

Force,  Tank,  Lift, 
j-- _  op  ray,  and  all  kinds  o 

RS  Hay  Tools 


Catalogue  fre«. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO., 

Afbiaad,  Ohio. 


THE  deCLERCQ 

Double -Action  Spraying  Pump, 

one  of  the  most  practical  devices  for 
spraying  Fruit  'i  rees.  Shrubs.  Pota 
toes,  etc.,  is  thted  with  two  nozzles 
one  delivers  a  tine  spray  Immediately 
after  leaving  nozzle,  the  other  from 
ID  to  15  feet  after  leaving  nozzle, 
which  Is  designed  for  till  trees  Can 
be  used  with  a  knapsack  cau  Write 
for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
deCLEBCy  BBOS.,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

ou  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


The  Mc5h  Around  T*l  Panc. 
5HOW5H01VTHL  Ftfid.  1$  Made. 
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2  ONOE  IN  A  LIFETIME  Z 

•  is  often  enough  to  do  some  things  if  done  * 
■  properly  In  the  first  place.  To  build  a  Key-  1 
"  stone  Fence  is  doing  the  thing  right  in  the  * 

•  beginning.  25  to  58  inches  high.  For  the  1 

•  farm,  lawn,  park  and  cemetery.  Our  • 

•  catalogue  contains  convincing  arguments. 


•  No.  19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  Ill.  • 
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FIELD  AND  HOG  FENG 

E  Wl 

RE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling,  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  Information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


850  Rods— 5  Years— No  Repairs. 

That  is  the  Page  fence  experience  of  a  prominent 
laud  owner  in  Michigan,  and  it’s  the  real  secret  of 
our  success  with  all  classes.  When  an  individual  or 
a  Company  adopt  the  Page,  it  settles  the  fence 
question  with  them  for  at  least  one  generation. 
Why  not  investigate?  Send  for  evidence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

W OVEN  ..Ml FENCE 

Best  on  K»rth.  Horw-hlgh,  Bull-  , 
throng,  Pig  and  Chlzkrn-tlgbL  With  , 

our  Bl’PLKX  AfTOMATIC  Machine  ■ 
you  can  make  80  rods  a  day  for  . 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Over  50  slrles.  Catalogue  t  ree. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Bn,  lnfi.  Ririgeville,  Ind. 


CN 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


<T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  |  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Bend  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK.O. 


SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC 

*  Spraying  Nozzles. 


Send  Tor  Clr.  John  J.  McGowex,  Forest  Home,  N.  Y. 

Profit  or  Loss? 

That’s  the  question. 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your  or¬ 
chard.  With  it  you  CAN 
make  a  profit.  Without  it, 
what  do  you  get? 

Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
-  Established  1850. 


Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 
John  J.  Dii.lon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8!4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING!  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only'. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  witli  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  N KW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  17,  1897. 


LOW-PRICED  BOOKS. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  little  fellows.  Here  are 
a  few  little  giants  that  tell  the  whole  story  for  a 
quarter : 


„  ,  Price.  Cents. 

The  Dairy  Calf,  by  L.  S.  Hardin .  25 

*  Or  asses  and  Clover,  by  Henry  A.  Dreer .  25 

Vegetables  Under  Glass,  by  Henry  A.  Dreer .  25 

Open  Air  Vegetables,  by  Henry  A.'  Dreer .  25 


was  at  its  height,  the  local  savings  bank  was  nearly 
forced  to  suspend  because  of  the  withdrawals.  In  a 
western  city,  at  least  $100,000  are  reported  to  have 
been  swallowed  up.  These  local  agencies  were  closed 
and  the  managers  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  the 
principals  from  the  New  York  office.  Not  even  the 
office  furniture  is  left  here  to  tell  the  tale.  It  simply 
shows  that  unprincipled,  but  specious  strangers  can, 
by  appealing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  public,  transfer 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  public’s  money 
to  their  own  pockets  in  a  few  brief  months,  and  then 
disappear  as  completely  as  though  the  earth  had 
swallowed  them  up.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  let  all 
such  schemes  alone. 

© 

You  wouldn’t  put  hot  ashes  into  a  wooden  barrel  ! 
For  nearly  the  same  reason,  you  should  not  mix  wood 
ashes  with  hen  manure.  The  most  practical  method 
of  utilizing  hen  'manure  is  to  put  a  platform  under 
the  roosts  to  catch  the  droppings.  Keep  the  platform 
well  whitened  with  plaster,  scrape  off  the  manure 
every  day  and  put  it  by  itself  in  a  dry  place.  It  will 
not  be  mixed  with  trash  and,  in  the  spring,  will  be 
firm  enough  to  crush  easily.  Fine  and  sift  it,  and 
mix  with  ground  bone,  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  you  will  have  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
corn  or  garden  crops.  We  receive  many  questions  as 
to  the  best  way  to  use  hen  manure.  Our  opinion  is 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  dry  and  fine  it 
as  here  described  and  use  it  for  a  “  filler”  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  mixed  fertilizer. 

O 


You  will  make  no  mistake  in  ordering  any  or  all  of 
these  books.  They  are  all  good.  Take  our  word 
for  it.  Here  are  two  combinations  : 


No.  l. 

New  Potato  Culture . $0.40 

Fortune  in  Two  Acres . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover . 20 

Any  Book  Named  Above . 25 


No.  2. 

New  Potato  Culture . $0.40 

The  Business  Hen . 40 

Fortune  in  Two  Acres . 20 

Any  Book  Named  Above..  .25 


Total . $1.05  Total . $1.25 

Combination  No.  1  costs  90  cents.  No  2,  $1  "There 
are  others.”  Make  your  own  combination  and  sub¬ 
mit  it  for  price  ! 
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In  his  interesting  article  on  strawberry  culture — see 
first  page — Mr.  Bell  speaks  of  harrowing  or  digging 
up  the  soil  before  plowing.  As  he  explains  the  mat¬ 
ter,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  advantage  of  such  a  course. 
We  are  trying  this  plan  on  land  intended  for  small 
fruits.  The  land  is  first  worked  with  a  Tornado  cut¬ 
away  and  then  turned  over  with  the  plow  and  well 
harrowed  with  the  Acme.  In  this  way,  the  entire 
plowed  soil  is  not  only  turned  over  but  well  pulver¬ 
ized.  Where  soil  is  simply  turned  over  and  harrowed 
on  top,  it  will  soon  pack  down  as  hard  as  before. 

G 

Keep  the  manure  pile  free  from  the  rubbish  of  dis¬ 
eased  plants.  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  mentions  a  case  where  the  refuse  from  a 
melon  bed  in  which  there  had  been  some  disease 
(melon  wilt),  was  mingled  with  the  compost  heap, 
and  when  the  infected  manure  was  put  on  the  melon 
beds  the  following  season,  disastrous  results  ensued. 
Cucumbers,  turnips  and  other  plants  become  diseased 
in  this  way.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  burn  the  remains  of 
any  diseased  plant,  j  ust  as  a  florist  removes  and  burns 
rose  leaves  when  they  are  affected  with  Black  spot. 

© 

Oub  Connecticut  friend  who  talks  about  fertilizers 
on  page  260,  has  found  that  his  soil  needs  potash. 
The  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  because  he  feeds 
strong  food  and  his  fertilizers  have  always  been  high 
in  phosphoric  acid,  for  that  is  what  the  fertilizer 
dealers  like  to  sell.  Potash  has  not  been  coming  to 
the  farm  either  in  feed  or  in  fertilizer,  but  it  has  been 
going  away  all  the  time.  This  man  is  fortunate  in 
understanding  the  situation.  The  same  problem 
comes  up  on  other  farms  where  stable  manure  is  used. 
Unfortunately,  the  farmers  do  not  understand  what 
is  wanted.  It  is  POTASH  nine  times  in  ten. 

© 


The  following  note  from  a  Long  Island  reader  calls 
for  little  comment : 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  feel  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  your  paper, 
since  I  find  on  the  first  page  of  the  number  just  received  more 
valuable  information  concerning  the  culture  of  the  blackcap 
raspberry  than  1  have  ever  been  able  to  find  before,  and  coming, 
too,  at  a  time  when  I  was  searching  for  this  information.  This  is 
only  one  case  in  a  hundred  where  1  have  found  a  single  article 
worth  many  times  the  year’s  subscription.  w.  w.  kenyon. 

We  think  the  article  this  week  on  propagating  the 
gooseberry,  by  the  same  author,  will  prove  equally 
valuable.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  some  of  our  learned 
men  to  get  down  to  first  principles  and  tell  their 
readers  the  A,  B,  0  of  science  or  practice.  When  they 
succeed  in  doing  it,  they  are  generally  surprised  to 
see  how  popular  such  writing  is.  There  are  lots  of 
readers  who  do  not  like  to  admit  that  they  need  a 
primer,  yet  how  grateful  they  are  when  some  one 
prepares  it  for  them.  Give  us  simple  science,  tested 
theory  and  pure  practice. 

© 

The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  hold  the  farm  and  the  farmer 
both  up  to  their  duty.  All  sorts  of  measures  are 
necessary  to  make  humans  and  brutes  do  “  what  they 
were  hired  to  do.”  There  are  balky  men  and  balky 
horses  who  shirk  their  duty.  Here  is  a  plan  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  latter  animals  which  may  be  new  to  you  : 

At  just  about  this  time  of  year  on  the  farm,  a  great  many  horses 
that  have  been  idle  all  winter,  when  put  in  to  work,  will  balk.  We 
had  one  to-day,  eight  years  old,  good  condition,  kind  and  gentle, 
but  with  half  a  load  he  refused  to  move.  An  apple-tree  sprout 
being  at  hand,  two  cuts  were  given,  with  the  result  of  planting 
him  more  firmly  than  ever.  The  anti-balker,  which  has  been  a 
success  for  two  seasons,  was  at  once  applied.  It  consists  of  a 
light  pole  10  feet  long  with  a  clevis  at  each  end.  We  fasten  one 
end  to  the  inner  end  of  the  pulling  horse’s  single  whiflletree  and 
tie  loosely  on  top  of  the  neck-yoke;  then  place  a  stake  chain 
around  balky’s  body  under  the  harness,  passing  it  through  the 
hook  so  that  it  will  tighten  and,  passing  between  the  fore  legs, 
fasten  rather  tight  to  the  front  clevis.  At  the  word,  “  Go,”  the 
other  horse  starts,  the  chain  tightens  at  once,  and  the  culprit  is 
cured.  After  two  or  more  starts  have  been  made,  we  unhook 
from  the  pole,  but  leave  the  chain  around  the  body.  If  all  horses 
are  alike  (and  we  have  tried  two),  one  will  have  more  trouble  to 
hold  than  to  start  them  thereafter.  This  is  not  a  patented  device, 
but  free  to  all,  and,  I  hope,  may  result  in  making  many  a  useless 
horse  valuable  property;  for  what  will  “rile”  a  man  quicker 
than  to  have  a  horse  refuse  to  do  the  only  thing  he  keeps  him  for? 

We  think  it  likely  that  this  will  answer  for  the  balky 
horse,  but  what  about  the  balky  man  ?  What  can 
his  “  pulling  mate  ”  do  to  bring  him  into  line  ?  Here 
is  a  chance  for  some  one  to  come  forward  with  a  good 
suggestion. 
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The  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  often  leads  to  great  losses.  A  firm  of 
gamblers  has  just  “  failed”  in  this  city,  and  develop¬ 
ments  show  the  extent  of  their  stealings.  They 
opened  business  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  claimed  to 
have  a  safe  system  of  dealing  in  stocks  and  grain — in 
other  words,  gambling.  One  feature  of  their  system 
was  the  opening  of  local  offices  in  out-of-town  places, 
and  advertising  extensively  in  the  local  papers.  The 
victims  who  were  thus  induced  to  invest  small  sums, 
at  first  received  large  returns,  and  this  induced  many 
others  to  invest.  In  one  New  Jersey  township,  where 
a  local  agency  was  established,  all  kinds  of  laborers 
and  factory  hands,  clerks,  farmers,  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  women  were  fleeced  out  of  large 
and  small  amounts,  some  of  them  losing  all  their 
savings.  In  this  township  alone,  $60,000  are  estimated 
to  have  gone  to  the  swindlers,  and  when  the  craze 


The  papers  have  been  filled  with  sad  reports  of  the 
damage  done  by  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A 
great  volume  of  water  has  been  moving  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  pushing  aside  the  banks  and  levees 
and  flooding  miles  of  territory.  It  is  a  singular 
thought  that,  right  in  these  flooded  districts,  by  next 
July  and  August,  there  will  be  a  drought.  Now  there 
is  an  excess  of  water,  then  there  will  be  a  lack  of 
moisture.  The  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
water  supply  is  not  under  control.  Before  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  forests  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributaries,  this  water  moved  slowly. 
Now,  at  the  first  warm  breath  of  spring,  it  rushes  pell- 
mell  to  the  rivers.  Formerly  the  forests  acted  as 
reservoirs  to  hold  the  water  back.  If  now  farmers 
could  construct  thousands  of  lakes  and  ponds  along 
the  smaller  streams,  the  water  would  be  held  back 
and  the  floods  prevented,  while  irrigation  along  the 


level  lower  lands  would  be  possible.  Tdis  plan  i 
impossible  for  this  season’s  work,  for  the  damage  has 
already  been  done.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that 
what  happens  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  every  spring, 
also  happens  on  a  much  smaller  scale  on  your  farm. 
The  annual  rainfall  is  not  evenly  distributed.  You 
are  soaked  in  spring  and  dried  up  in  summer  just 
when  the  plants  most  need  water  to  perfect  their  crop. 
We  must  store  the  water  by  deep  and  careful  tillage 
in  the  spring,  and  then  hold  it  there  by  constant  and 
shallow  cultivation.  The  reservoir  is  made  by  the 
plow.  Two  inches  of  “  dust  mulch  ”  kept  at  the  top 
of  the  soil  by  the  cultivator  will  hold  the  water  where 
the  plants  can  use  it. 
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We  had  a  talk  with  a  Kansas  “  boomer”  the  other 
day — a  man  who  10  years  ago  made  a  small  fortune 
selling  Kansas  land  to  “  suckers”.  He  located  in  a 
part  of  the  State  where  Nature  never  intended  that 
man  should  ever  turn  a  furrow.  For  three  months 
of  the  year,  when  the  spring  grass  is  growing,  this 
section  is  a  perfect  paradise.  During  that  brief  sea¬ 
son  the  "real  estate”  business  boomed.  "Tenderfeet” 
came  in  droves  from  the  East  and  bought  land  at 
sight.  Towns  went  up  as  though  by  magic  and 
flourished  for  a  few  years,  until  the  most  hopeful 
farmer  knew  that  the  dry,  hot  winds  were  too  much 
for  his  crops.  Millions  of  good  money,  dug  out  of 
small  farms  of  the  East,  went  into  these  "boom” 
towns.  It  is  there  now — dead  beyond  all  hope  of 
resurrection.  The  "boomers”  put  their  share  in  their 
pockets  and  got  out  of  the  State.  “  We  can’t  do  it 
again  for  20  years  1”  said  the  man  we  talked  with. 
“  There  must  be  another  crop  of  ‘suckers’.  When  the 
sons  of  the  present  crop  get  so  that  they  think  ‘  the 
old  man  ’  is  old-fogy  and  old-fashioned  they  may  go 
and  buy  the  same  land  !”  It  is  a  shame  that  Kansas 
as  a  State  should  be  made  to  suffer  from  such  prac¬ 
tices.  This  "old-fogy”  idea  seems  to  work  both  ways, 
however.  We  can  point  to  a  number  of  young  men 
who  have  gone  from  the  West  back  to  New  England. 
Their  fathers  left  the  East  because  they  felt  that 
Western  competition  would  swamp  them.  The  young 
men  we  speak  of,  think  their  fathers  were  mistaken 
and  they  go  back  to  try  to  prove  it. 
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BREVITIES. 

The  homeliest  man  that  I  most  ever  see 
Is  Pa.  I  haven’t  gut  no  brags  to  make, 

Altho’  when  he  come  ’round  a-eourtin’  me 
I  thought  I’d  ketched  a  mighty  handsome  stake. 

He  stood  up  straigliter  40  years  ago, 

But  trouble’s  been  a  ridin’  him  sense  then, 

An’  fate  aint  gin  him  jest  the  fairest  show; 

He’s  sorter  lost  his  grip  like  lots  o’  men. 

An’  here  he  comes  !  Why,  Pa,  how  fast  ye  walk  ! 

I  dunno  when  I’ve  seen  ye  quite  so  spry. 

What’s  that  ?  A  pussy-wilier  ?  How  ye  talk  ! 

I  hadn’t  no  idee  that  spring  was  nigh  ! 

I’ve  been  a  hankerin’  fer  a  bite  of  spring — 

An'  sparrergrass— what  day’s  this  here?  Well,  I 
Aint  quite  fergut  who  give  me  this  here  ring — 

Jest  let  me  blow  this  cobweb  out  my  eye  ! 

Some  how  or  ’nuther,  Pa,  it  ’pears  to  me, 

This  touch  o’  spring  hez  brightened  up  our  ways. 

You’re  jest  ez  handsome,  Pa— why  yes  ye  be— 

Ez  ’way  back  y under  in  our  dancin’  days  I 

Book  trade  notes— page  268. 

Industry  in  dust  is  good  for  the  hen. 

There  are  high  souls  in  lowly  places. 

Thin  blood  makes  a  thick  complexion. 

Are  you  raising  character  or  razing  it  ? 

The  good-natured  man  is  hullo!  hearted. 

There  are  too  many  hole-hearted  people. 

Live  and  give  !  Make  every  gift  a  self-lift ! 

The  weevil  that  men  do  not  kill  lives  after  them. 

Plants  cannot  enjoy  a  bone  meal  without  potash. 

Gardener.— Dealer  to  green  goods  and  watered  stock. 

Looks  bad— to  see  a  man  hoard  money  and  squander  time. 

If  your  potato  eye  be  single,  your  crop  will  be  likely  to  be  light. 

The  nurserymen  report  an  enormous  trade  in  raspberry  plants. 

We  would  like  to  have  sleep  put  a  tariff  on  the  infant’s  industry 
before  5  a.  si. 

Fighting  turns  the  scrub  roosters  into  “  blooded  stock.”  Noth¬ 
ing  else  will. 

We  would  not  sow  peas  with  the  oats  for  horse  fodder,  but  we 
would  for  cows. 

Yes,  you  can  kill  borers  by  pouring  kerosene  oil  into  the  holes. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  you  will  kill  the  trees,  too. 

Seed-potato  dealers  seem  to  be  mostly  “  sold  out”.  Stock  has 
sold  at  low  prices.  The  country  has  been  Hooded  with  “blooded” 
seed. 

Dr.  Halsted,  of  New  Jersey,  believes  that  rolling  cut  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  in  sulphur  before  planting  is  a  good  practice.  It  will  help 
prevent  scab,  and  also  keep  the  seed-pieces  from  drying  out. 
Try  it. 

Start  some  sweet  corn,  melons  and  Lima  beans  on  a  sod  in¬ 
doors,  and  transplant  when  the  season  is  right.  Gain  a  little 
time,  interest  the  family,  and  get  an  earlier  taste  of  these  vege¬ 
tables.  You  might  call  this  raising  vegetables  under  grass. 

Here  is  a  Crimson  clover  note  from  Geo.  T.  Powell:  “Seventy 
acres  of  Crimson  clover  have  come  through  in  fine  shape  this 
spring,  growing  now  rapidly,  but  it  is  being  plowed  in  as  fast  as 
possible.  When  farmers  know  how  to  use  this  plant,  it  will  be 
of  great  value  to  them.” 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

On  ajmilk  wagon  I  saw  the  announcement  that  the 
“  shop  ”  was  located  at  a  certain  street  and  number. 
This  was  a  new  use  of  the  term.  The  word  office,  or 
store,  or  depot  is  often  used  to  indicate  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  milk  business  ;  hut  the  word  shop,  as 
generally  used,  indicates  a  place  of  manufacture,  and 
I  don’t  believe  that  any  milk  dealer  would  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  he  was  manufacturing  milk  in 
his  city  shop.  The  place  of  manufacture  is  in  the 
country,  where  the  four-legged  milk  machines  are  in 
their  element. 

t  X  t 

A  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  was  working  about  the 
chicken  yards.  Noticing  the  full,  red  combs  of  the 
Leghorns,  he  said,  “  In  the  old  country,  they  cut  off 
the  combs  when  the  fowls  are  killed  and  pickle  them. 
In  the  restaurants  in  Dublin,  you  can  order  pickled 
combs,  and  they  make  a  fine  dish,  too ;  but  in  this 
country,  they  cut  off  the  heads  and  throw  them  away, 
combs  and  all.”  Which  goes  to  show  that  we  Yankees 
are  not  so  economical  as  some  other  people.  Our 
marketing  is  not  reduced  to  such  an  exact  science  as 
it  is  in  some  other  countries.  In  France,  one  may  buy 
any  part  of  a  chicken  desired — a  leg,  wing,  neck  or 
other  part.  Here  we  buy  the  whole  fowl  or  none  of  it. 

X  X  t 

A  New  Jersey  friend  inquires  what  style  of  berry 
crate  and  basket  is  most  popular  in  the  New -York 
market.  The  dealers  are  almost  unanimous  on  this 
matter.  In  brief,  they  say  a  32-quart  gift  crate,  and 
the  common,  square  quart  baskets.  For  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  sometimes  for  blackcaps  and  some  other 
berries,  pint  or  one-third-quart  baskets  are  used. 
Commissionmen  say  that  the  retailers  are  the  ones 
who  are  most  persistent  for  non-returnable  crates. 
They  will  not  buy  berries  in  crates  on  which  they  are 
required  to  make  a  deposit,  when  they  can  buy  them 
in  gift  crates.  The  handling  and  returning  of  crates 
is  a  tremendous  task,  where  thousands  of  them  are 
received  every  day,  as  they  are  here  during  the  berry 
season.  Crates  and  baskets  are  sold  so  cheaply  now 
that  there  isn’t  the  expense  that  there  formerly  was, 
when  their  cost  was  higher.  What  apple  or  potato 
grower  would  expect  to  have  his  barrels  returned  ? 
Yet  I  have  been  told  by  dealers  here  that  it  is  not 
more  than  30  years  ago  that  nearly  all  apple  barrels 
were  returned  to  the  shippers.  The  most  of  the 
apples  came  from  nearby  points.  When  more  distant 
parts  of  the  country  began  to  ship  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties,  the  futility  of  returning  the  barrels  was  evident. 


Now,  almost  no  packages  of  this  kind  are  returned. 
The  berry  shippers  are  almost  the  only  ones  who 
stand  out  for  the  return  of  their  crates. 

X  X  X 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Biltmore  Farm  (Geo. 
Vanderbilt’s  North  Carolina  estate),  wrote  to  know 
whether  we  could  help  him  to  find  an  ink  with  which 
to  stamp  his  eggs,  that  would  not  boil  off.  Each  egg 
is  stamped  with  a  rubber  stamp,  with  the  name  of 
the  farm,  and  the  date  on  which  it  is  laid,  and  the 
customers  wish  this  to  show  when  the  eggs  are  boiled 
and  brought  to  the  table.  But  the  ordinary  rubber- 
stamp  ink  wouldn’t  stand  the  boiling.  I  interviewed 
a  number  of  rubber-stamp  makers,  but  couldn’t  find 
anything  to  fill  the  bill.  Finally,  I  found  an  ink 
manufacturer  that  had  something  which  he  said 
would  do — an  indelible  ink  ;  so  another  problem  is 
solved. 

t  X  X 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  schemes  of  city  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  attract  attention.  One  clothing  firm  has 
a  small  wagon,  the  body  of  which  is  an  exact  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  coat,  in  which  the  driver  sits.  Of  course  it 
is  lettered  with  their  name,  address  and  business.  It 
is  drawn  around  the  streets  by  a  span  of  diminutive 
mules,  and  attracts  attention  wherever  it  goes.  A 
shoe  dealer  has  a  wagon  built  in  the  shape  of  an  im¬ 
mense  shoe,  lettered  with  his  name  and  business,  and 
no  one  who  sees  it  can  help  knowing  that  he  sells 
shoes.  A  furniture  firm  has  a  miniature  delivery 
wagon  which  is  drawn  by  three  ponies,  and  is  a  most 
attractive  and  taking  advertisement.  There  are  many 
other  similar  devices,  the  main  idea  of  which  is  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  by  some  original  method  which  is  sure 
to  be  noticed  and  commented  on.  Here  is  a  good  hint 
for  the  sellers  of  farm  produce.  F.  u.  v. 


We  find  the  following  bit  of  newspaper  science 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  : 

Here  is  something  that  is  worth  $5  to  every  farmer  in  the  land: 
Sprinkle  a  little  stone  lime  in  the  stock  tank,  and  not  a  particle 
of -green  scum  will  form  in  the  water.  When  the  lime  loses  its 
strength  and  scum  begins  to  form,  which  may  be  twice  during 
the  season,  wash  out  the  tank  and  repeat  the  dose.  It  is  cheap, 
not  only  harmless,  but  wholesome,  keeps  the  water  sweet  and 
saves  work. 

Sprinkling  stone  lime  into  the  water  tank  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  cause  a  precipitation  of  all  albuminous  matter 
and  of  all  sediment  which  may  be  in  the  water.  It  is 
largely  upon  this  suspended  material  that  the  green 
scum  subsists.  The  lime  purifies  the  water,  and  in 
pure  water,  this  scum  collects  slowly,  if  at  all.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  if  used  in  too  liberal 
quantities,  there  will  be  formed  lime  water,  which 
may  be  injurious  to  stock.  We  should  recommend 
using  it  in  very  small  quantities  and  cleaning  the 
tank  every  week.  Pure  water  will  have  no  scum. 
The  lime  tends  to  make  it  pure. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Grotto  Farm  seed  potatoes  are  grown  on  high,  slate  soil.  They 
are  choice,  vigorous  and  have  been  free  from  blight.  See  prices 
in  advertisement. 

Eighteen  to  'twenty-five  cents  a  rod  is  the  estimated  cost  of 
fencingby  the  Standard  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cananda-gua,  N.Y.  Their 
pamphlet  contains  considerable  valuable  matter  on  fences,  be¬ 
sides  the  illustrations  of  fence,  machine,  tensions,  etc. 

The  Eclipse  corn  planter  distributes  any  kind  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  wet  or  dry,  pulverizes  hen  manure,  and  covers  the  seed 
with  moist  earth.  This  planter  has  been  used  for  many  years,  and 
retains  its  popularity  wherever  used.  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Co., 
Enfield,  N.  H.,  will  be  glad  to  send  full  particulars  about  it. 

The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  oue  of  the 
oldest  fertilizer  houses  in  this  country.  Starting  with  a  small 
trade,  requiring  but  a  single  room,  their  business  has  grown  so 
that  acres  are  now  covered  with  buildings.  The  pamphlets  of  the 
Bradley  Company  are  attractive  and  useful.  They  will  add  to 
your  agricultural  library. 

De  Clercq  Bros.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  have  invented  a  spraying 
pump,  a  cut  of  which  appears  in  their  advertisement,  that  will 
be  found  most  useful  in  many  instances.  It  must  be  especially 
valuable  for  use  on  the  knapsack  sprayer,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  reach  the  under  side  of  low  plants.  The  firm  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  circular  on  application. 

Hogs  will  root  and  tear  up  the  ground  and  fences  unless  ringed. 
Ringing  them  used  to  be  quite  a  big  job;  but  Heeson  Brothers  A 
Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  have  made  it  easy  now  in  supplying  rings 
ready  made  and,  also,  the  Wolverine  hog  ringer  for  putting  them 
in  the  hog’s  snout.  Some  readers  write  that  they  would  not  be 
without  them  for  anything.  Most  hardware  men  keep  them. 

Horses,  like  men,  will  meet  with  accidents  of  one  form  or 
another,  and  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  be  prepared  for  them 
as  well  as  possible.  A  bottle  of  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  is 
one  of  the  good  things  to  have  in  the  stable  for  accidents  and 
emergencies.  It  reduces  swellings,  spavins  and  similar  blem¬ 
ishes.  It  can  be  had  at  druggists,  or  of  the  LawreDce-Williams 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

If  you  have  an  orchard  or  a  garden  or  a  vineyard,  you  have 
insects  and  fungi  to  fight  in  one  way  or  another.  To  carry  on 
the  battle  successfully  and  cheaply,  you  want  implements  of  war 
— spraying  implements.  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O.,  publish 
a  catalogue  giving  clear  illustrations  of  every  style  of  pump  and 
nozzle  they  make.  Better  send  for  it,  and  learn  about  them. 

About  one-half  the  value  of  the  rye  crop  is  in  the  straw,  if  pre¬ 
served  straight.  The  straw-preserving  rye  thrasher  made  by  the 
Grant-Ferris  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  delivers  the  straw  asstraigh 
as  if  thrashed  by  hand.  This  machine  can  also  be  changed  to  an 
oat  thrasher  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  above  company  also 
makes  the  Ferris  combined  drill  and  broadcast  seeder,  which  is 
said  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  work  perfectly.  Catalogue 
describing  these  machines  for  the  asking. 

The  writer  suggested,  three  or  four  y“ars  ago,  to  Leggett  Bros 
the  manufacturers  of  the  Champion  Dry  Powder  or  Paris-green 
gun,  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  a  dry  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  that  could  be  used  in  the  gun,  and  save  the  trouble  of  making 
the  mixture  and  the  labor  of  carrying  the  liquid  mixture.  They 
promptly  produced  a  satisfactory  powder  which  they  have  called 
Fungiroid.  The  reports  from  the  Rural  Grounds  on  its  use  have 
been  favorable,  and  practical  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  enthusiastic  over  it  from  the  past  two  years'  trial. 

When  you  cut  a  rose,  no  doubt  you  hold  it  with  one  hand  and 
cut  the  stem  with  a  knife  or  shears  held  in  the  other.  The  same 
with  other  flowers  or  a  bunch  of  .grapes.  Besides  the  inconven¬ 
ience,  you  necessarily  destroy  the  bloom  of  the  grapes  and  often 
damage  the  flowers.  The  Florist  shears  enable  you  to  hold  the 
basket  on  the  left  arm,  and  to  use  the  left  hand  to  manipulate  the 
branches  and  leaves.  The  shears  simply  catch  the  stem  cut  off, 
and  hold  it  firmly  until  placed  in  the  basket,  when  it  is  released 
by  a  motion  of  the  fingers  in  opening  the  shears  for  the  next  cut¬ 
ting.  Florists’  Shear  Company,  Fremont,  O.,  will  tell  you  more 
about  it  if  you  ask  them. 
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USE 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

ON  All  FARM  AND  GARDEN  CROPS. 

Being  superior  in  quality,  manufacture,  and  condition,  they  possess  the  highest  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  powers,  and  therefore  yield  at  harvest  larger  returns  than  those  of  any  other  make. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Augusta,  Ga. 
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Steam  Turbine  Improved  U.  S. 

Cream  Separators. 


New  features  introduced.  Steam 
motor  can  be  quickly  detached 
or  replaced.  Very  simple  and 
perfect  in  construction  and  op¬ 
eration.  Furnished  interchange¬ 
able  for  running  by  steam  tur¬ 
bine  or  belt.  Also  supplied  for 
operation  by  hand  or  by  animal 
power.  Closest  of  skimming 
and  full  capacity,  as  proven  by 
repeated  tests  in  Experiment 
Stations  and  in  creamery  and 

dairy  use.  Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


manufacturers  ok 

Engines,  Stone  Crushers,  Thrashers, 

HORSE  POWERS,  DRAG  AND  BENCH  SAWS, 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
drills  A  checks 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  Is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  In  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  COltN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton,  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


President  of  the  Vermont  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  on  the  DeLaval 
“Baby”  Cream  Separators. 

Mokrisyille,  Vt.,  March  5,  1897. 

“  Six  years  ago  1  took  a  De  Laval 
‘  Baby  ’  No.  2  separator  to  test  beside  my 
Cabinet  creamer.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  I  became  satisfied  that  I  could 
afford  to  be  called  a  fool  by  my  neighbors 
and  throw  away  my  nearly  new  $150 
creamer,  and  pay  $125  for  a  little  1  Baby’ 
separator.  It  has  run  from  two  to  three 
hours  every  day  since  then  with  but  very 
little  repairs.  It  is  driven  by  a  small 
tread  power,  is  situated  near  the  stable 
so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  carrying  the 
milk  to  it,  and  the  warm  skim-milk  is 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  calves’  stable. 
What  is  not  wanted  for  the  calves  is 
conducted  to  the  basement  beneath,  all 
warm  for  the  pigs.  It  not  only  saves  us 
hours  of  work  each  day,  but  we  have  sold 
more  than  $200  worth  of  butter  each  year 
more  than  we  could  have  made  and  sold 
had  we  kept  on  with  our  farmer  method. 

“  Farmers  to  be  successful,  under 
present  conditions,  must  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  careful  business  men,  stop  all 
wastes  of  every  kind,  and  employ  the 
best  known  methods  of  conducting  their 
business.”  C.  F.  Smith 

Semi  for  new  catalogue,  No.  257. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


THROUGH  A  CRACK. 

In  the  barn,  who  has  not  seen  a 
ray  of  sunshine  light  up  myriads  of 
particles  of  Oust,  each  laden  with 
bacteria.  They  must  get  into  the  milk,  but 
how  shall  we  so  care  for  it  that  they  will  do 
the  least  harm?  Our  free  book.  *•  Milk,”  tells 
how. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 


No.  39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Thk  present  month  sees  most  house¬ 
wives  busy  with  that  domestic  revolution 
described  as  housecleaning1,  and  all  the 
year’s  accumulations  in  closets  and  attics 
are  turned  out  to  the  light  of  day.  When 
we  mark  the  labor  added  by  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  useless  litter,  wuich  has  been 
put  away  because  it  1  may  come  in 
handy,”  we  can’t  help  thinking  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  dispose  of  articles  of 
doubtful  utility  before  storing  them 
away,  instead  of  after.  Especially  is 
this  true  where  old  clothing  is  stored 
away  without  cleaning  or  taking  apart. 
If  useless  in  its  existing  form,  it  should 
be  picked  apart,  washed  or  brushed,  and 
the  useless  portions  destroyed.  It  is 
easier  to  do  this  when  storing  away 
clothes  in  the  fall  than  when  houseclean¬ 
ing  in  the  spring,  and  the  fewer  dust¬ 
collecting  articles  we  store  away  in 
our  closets  and  attics,  the  better. 

* 

This  recalls  the  fact  that  many  are 
careless  in  properly  airing  the  store  and 
clothes  closets.  We  all  know  houses 
whose  rooms  are  always  “  stuffy,” 
and  where  the  family  linen  and  clothes 
seem  always  unaired.  Home  Sanitation, 
a  very  useful  little  housekeepers’  man¬ 
ual,  asks  whether  the  chamber  windows 
are  always  opened  as  soon  as  the  occu¬ 
pants  are  dressed  in  the  morning,  and 
whether  the  closet  doors  are  opened  at 
the  same  time.  Another  suggestion  in 
ventilation,  offered  in  the  same  volume, 
is  that  the  room  in  which  the  family  has 
been  sitting  during  the  evening  should 
be  thoroughly  aired  at  bedtime  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  circulation  of  foul  air  through 
the  sleeping-rooms  at  night.  Similarly, 
if  a  sleeping-room  is  used  as  a  sewing  or 
sitting-room  during  the  day,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  aired  at  bedtime. 

* 

Pube  air,  pure  water,  pure  food  ;  these 
are  the  three  great  requisites  for  the 
family  health.  And  don’t  be  afraid  to 
use  the  water  without  as  well  as  within. 
Of  course,  you  empty  and  rinse  the  tea¬ 
kettle  the  first  thing  every  morning, 
and  you  never  use  water  out  of  the  hot- 
water  tank  for  cooking ;  but  are  you 
quite  sure  that  there  is  no  risk  of  con¬ 
tamination  in  your  water  supply  ?  If 
there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  see 
that  all  the  drinking  water  is  boiled  and 
filtered.  Domestic  Sanitation  recom¬ 
mends,  as  a  test  of  the  drinking  water, 
that  a  pint  or  quart  be  evaporated  in  a 
white  earthenware  dish  over  the  stove. 
Sewage  contamination  causes  a  bad  odor 
in  such  case,  and  surface  water  drain¬ 
ing  into  a  well  causes  a  dark  residue 
which  “chars”  on  heating.  As  for  the 
food,  a  farmer’s  wife  should  be  able  to 
obtain  the  main  essentials  in  perfect 
purity  with  less  difficulty  than  her  city 
sister.  The  point  in  which  we  are  most 
likely  to  err  is  the  proper  proportion  of 
muscle-makers  to  fat-formers  and  pure 
fat  which  should  be  about  one  to  four. 
The  balanced  ration  of  pure  food — that 
is  what  we  need  to  build  up  a  healthy, 
and  consequently  happy,  family. 


WASHING  DAINTY  LACES. 

T  being  very  generally  believed  that 
washing  spoils  lace,  it  is  often  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  put  away  until  it  drops 
to  pieces  from  dirt.  The  way  to  preserve 
lace,  even  of  the  most  delicate  weave,  is 
to  keep  it  clean.  Of  course  the  washing 
must  be  properly  done,  and  by  careful 
hands.  When  ready  to  do  the  work, 
put  warm,  soft  water  in  a  basin,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  prepared  borax,  and 
wash  the  articles  through  it,  by  gently 
dipping  up  and  down  ;  do  not  rub  or 
wring.  When  clean  rinse  in  warm 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  strong 


coffee  have  been  added,  if  a  creamy  shade 
is  desired,  and  squeeze  free  of  water. 
Wrap  a  large  bottle  or  glass  jar  with  a 
piece  of  white  flannel,  cover  with  a  wide 
strip  of  clean,  soft  cotton,  and  sow  or 
pin  securely.  Wind  the  lace  carefully 
around  this,  spread  it  free  of  wrinkles, 
and  pick  out  the  loops  with  a  pin.  Stand 
in  the  shade  to  dry.  When  dry,  unwind, 
fold  smoothly,  place  between  a  clean 
towel,  and  press  down  with  a  light 
weight;  let  stand  several  hours,  fold  in 
tissue  paper,  and  lay  away  in  a  drawer 
or  box.  Lace  handkerchiefs  or  large 
articles  may  be  spread  on  a  pane  of 
glass,  covered  with  flannel,  in  place  of 
a  bottle.  Laces  washed  in  this  way  will 
retain  their  original  freshness  through 
years  of  usage,  and  will  look  none  the 
less  dainty  for  being  clean. 

ELIZA  R.  PARKER. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  DRESSMAKER. 

ANY  of  the  new  gowns  are  elabor¬ 
ately  trimmed  with  tucks,  and 
this  seems  likely  to  be  a  favorite  fashion 
during  the  summer.  Sleeves  are  tucked 
horizontally  all  the  way  up,  and  loose- 
fronted  bodices  are  trimmed  with  groups 
of  tucks.  Skirts  are  also  seen  trimmed 
with  wide  tucks,  and  this  will  be  found 
a  very  pretty  mode  for  wash  materials. 
A  full-fronted  waist  of  wash  fabric  is 
very  pretty  trimmed  with  nine  horizon¬ 
tal  tucks,  arranged  in  three  groups. 
Some  of  the  fashionable  French  silk 
waists  are  seen  with  a  full  front  of  this 
style,  fastened  at  one  side,  and  having  a 
full  frill  down  this  hem,  a  very  becom¬ 
ing  style  for  summer  gowns.  The  sleeves 
of  such  a  waist  should  be  trimmed  with 
a  tucked  cap  at  the  top,  and  have  a 
tucked  frill  at  the  wrist.  The  tucked 
ornamentation  is  often  applied  to  shirt 
waists,  the  yoke  being  tucked  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeve, 
just  above  the  cuff,  vertically.  This 
tucking  could  be  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  a  last  year’s  bishop  sleeve,  and, 
with  a  collar  of  this  year’s  style,  would 
bring  a  waist  quite  up  to  date.  All  the 
shirt  waists  are  now  made  with  separate 
collar  and  cuffs.  This  is  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for 
it  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  waist,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  make  the  detached  collar 
and  cuffs  with  the  true  shirtmaker’s 
finish.  These  may  be  bought  separately, 
and  the  waist  itself  made  at  home. 

Waists  of  the  thin  washing  materials 
are  seen  elaborately  shirred,  both  bodice 
and  sleeves.  They  are  very  difficult  to 
launder,  and  are  not  recommended  on 
that  account,  but  this  style  is  very  pretty 
in  thin  silk,  or,  for  mourning  wear,  in 
fine  black  India  linen.  The  sleeves  are 
shirred  from  shoulder  to  wrist,  a  narrow 
projecting  ruffle  running  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  sleeve  at  the  outside.  A  ruffle 
finishes  off  the  wrist.  The  shirred  yoke 
may  be  gathered  with  tiny  tucks,  form¬ 
ing  little  vertical  ruffles,  or  these  may 
be  further  embellished  by  a  narrow  lace 
edge  on  each  little  ruffle. 

The  skirts  of  wash  dresses  are  almost 
invariably  trimmed,  many  of  them  with 
ruffles.  On  a  gingham  skirt,  narrow 
ruffles  are  placed  overlapping  one  an- 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

It.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

_ Send  your  address with Sic  stamp  forlllus. 

"■/TTY.  Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Slnglo 
afaK&ml  Double  Custom  Hand  Made  Oak 
nUCK  Leather  Har  ness.  Sold  direct  to  consu- 
YSflt  mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  Kina;  IIui-iickm 
'*■**00.,  No.  lO  Church  80,  Out-go,  N.  Y. 


other,  but  we  hardly  recommend  this  ; 
they  are  so  troublesome  to  iron,  as  they 
must  be  quite  damp,  and  need  careful 
drying  out  with  the  iron.  We  should 
think  tucks  preferable,  and  they  are 
quite  in  vogue.  On  the  thinner  muslins, 
ruffles  are  very  suitable,  either  around 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  or  sloping  up 
from  front  to  back  like  an  apron  drapery. 
Sometimes  the  narrow  ruffles  are  put  on 
in  festoons,  similar  to  the  styles  of  about 
three  years  ago. 

House  dresses,  consisting  of  a  gath¬ 
ered  skirt,  with  a  pretty  round  waist 
attached  to  the  skirt-band,  are  now  to 
be  bought  cheaply  readymade,  and  seem 
likely  to  supersede  morning  wrappers. 
They  are  quite  as  quickly  put  on.  and 
“  do  up  ”  better  than  a  wrapper,  which 
always  sags  at  the  bottom  after  a  time. 
In  selecting  wash  materials  for  a  house 
dress,  it  must  not  be  considered  that  the 
darkest  fabric  is  necessarily  the  best 
for  this  purpose  ;  some  of  the  dark  pat¬ 
terns  soil  very  easily,  and  never  look 
fresh.  The  coloring  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  “fast,”  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  pretty.  A  good  quality 
of  cambric  is  often  better  than  gingham 
in  a  much-laundered  garment,  the  color 
standing  well,  while  the  material  is 
easier  to  iron  than  a  thicker  fabric. 


The  Modern 


STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


THE  DIETZ 

DRIVING  LAMP 

Is  about  as  near  perfection  as  50  years 
of  Lamp-Making  can  attain  to.  It 
burns  kerosene,  and  gives  a  powerful, 
clear, white  light,  and  will  neither  blow 
nor  jar  out.  When  out  driving  with 
't  the  darkness  easily  keeps  about  two 
hundred  feet  ahead  of  your  smartest 
horse.  When  you  want  the  very  best 
Driving  Lamp  to  be  had,  ask  your 
dealer  for  the  “  Dietz.’ 

We  issue  a  special  Catalogue  of  this 
Lamp,  and,  if  you  ever  prowl  around 
after  night-fall,  it  will  interest  you. 
’Tis  mailed  free. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

60  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  In  1840. 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phaeton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  ami  you  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  first  price,  ami  a  personal  guar¬ 
antee  of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  6afely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  It  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 

L  Box  T,  Columbus,  Ohio.  J 

-■& 


BUY  RIGHT 

Buggies,  Carriages,  Waj, 
gons  and  Harness  at/ 
prices  one-third  to  one-t- 
half  below  regular  prices* 

All  goods  guaranteed. 

8th  year  in  business. 

Freight  paid.  Illustrated  Buyers’  Guide  FREE* 

■  uni  BKU.  CO.,  104  West  4th  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


references. 


LOW 
Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  hike  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.  Hub*  to  fit 
any  axle.  Saves  labor.  No  resetting 
tires  Catalogue  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


The  WHEEL 
OFTIME 

for  all  time  is  the.... 

Metal  Wheel 

We  make  them  in  nil  sizes  and 
varieties  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
width  of  tire  you  may  walht 
Our  wheels  are  either  di¬ 
rect  or  stagger  spoke.  Oka 
FIT  YOUR  WAGON, 
Perfectly  without  change.... 

HO  BREAKING  DOWN 

no  drying  ont.no  resetting  tires 
CHEAP  because  they  endure 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prioee* 

Electric  Wheel  Co! 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires 
Dow  rates  of  freight  from 
our  works,  Tatainy,  I*a. 
—to all  points. 

IIOItSON  &  CO., 

No.  2  Stone  St.,  New  York 


BUGGIES,; 


Cart*.  Surrlr*, 
Flue  to  ns, 

1  Spring  Wagons, 
[  Harness  and  Saddles  shipped  C.  O.  1). 

anywhere  to  anyone  with 
.  privilege  to  examine  at  low- 
\est  wholesale  prices,  (iuar- 
Jantced  as  represented  or 
/money  refunded.  Send  for 
Illustrated  catalog&nd  testi¬ 
monials  Free.  Addr.fin  full) 
CtSII  BUYERS’  TCilO.N,  158  W.  Van  ltureu  St.,  11343  CIIICAU0 


CONSUMER  AT  ONg 


FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

Save  40  per  cent,  and  buy  our 
“PARLOR  CITY”  Bicycle 
at  $43.75— barrel  hub, 
seamless  tubing,  all 
latest  improvements; 
a  marvel  of  beauty, 
strength  and  speed. 

Our  “GOLD  COIN”  Top 
Buggjrat$44.50  cannot 
be  bought  elsewhere 
for  less  than  875.00. 

Sent  on  approval. 

BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  &  CYCLE  CO. 
Box  g  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 


Wo.UX. 


WE HAVE HO  AGENTS 

but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages.  90  sty  lea  of  Har¬ 
ness.  TopBuggiesaslow 
/as  $V>.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons, 

Surrey  H.men-Price  *15.00.  Road  Wagons,  etc.  Send 
An  Rood  .<  sells  for  $22.00.  for  large,  free  Catalogue. 


No.  606.  Surrey— Price  with  curtains,  lamps,  sun- 
■hade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  Bells  for  $00. 


ELKHART  OAKKIAUE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  1ND. 
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A  Few  Good  Cannas. 

Subscriber,  (No  address) —Vi hat  good  cannas 
would  you  recommend  for  an  amateur  ?  I  shall 
try  some  of  the  new  sorts  experimentally,  but  I 
want  tried  and  familiar  sorts  to  make  a  big 
show. 

Ans. — There  is  a  tremendous  list  of 
cannas  to  select  from,  and  the  number 
increases  every  year.  Omitting  newer 
introductions,  one  may  find  an  excellent 
selection,  capable  of  affording  a  fine 
show.  Among  dark-leaved  sorts,  Egan- 
dale  is  especially  good;  the  leaves  are 
purplish-bronze,  flowers  currant-red. 
When  planted  in  a  mass,  the  flowers 
have  a  particularly  vivid  effect.  J.  D. 
Cabos  is  a  very  good  sort  with  dark 
foliage  and  apricot  flowers  ;  it  is  vigor¬ 
ous  and  free,  but  the  flowers  burn  a 
little  under  a  very  hot  sun,  thus  giving 
a  faded  effect.  Among  varieties  with 
flowers  giving  an  effect  of  yellow 
(though  not  pure  yellow),  Capitaine  P. 
de  Suzzoni  and  Florence  Vaughan  are 
the  best  of  the  older  sorts,  the  last 
named  giving  the  more  vivid  effect. 

Among  red- flowered  sorts,  we  can 
select  a  large  list  of  meritorious  varie¬ 
ties.  Flamingo,  with  its  vivid  coloring, 
continues  to  retain  favor.  Alphonse 
Bouvier  bears  compact  spikes  of  pur¬ 
plish-carmine  flowers  ;  its  growth  is 
very  neat,  and  it  is  altogether  a  very 
satisfactory  sort.  Chicago  has  dazzling 
vermilion  flowers.  Columbia,  with 
brilliant  crimson  flowers  produced  in  a 
large  cluster,  and  very  dwarf  habit,  is  a 
beautiful  thing,  but  does  not  seem  quite 
as  popular  as  it  promised  at  introduc¬ 
tion. 

In  spite  of  all  the  new  introductions. 
Mme.  Crozy  has  never  been  really  super¬ 
seded  among  the  yellow-banded  sorts  ; 
it  is  still  the  general  utility  canna. 
Queen  Charlotte  is  a  fine  thing,  without 
doubt,  but  an  uninstructed  eye  does  not 
see  sufficient  difference  between  it  and 
Mme.  Crozy.  Mrs.  Fairman  Rogers,  in¬ 
troduced  last  year,  scarlet  banded  with 
yellow,  seems  to  be  extremely  promis¬ 
ing  ;  we  have  had  glowing  reports  of  it 
from  New  England.  In  spite  of  all  the 
new  acquisitions,  the  old  Ehemanni,  a 
tall-growing  variety  bearing  drooping 
spikes  of  crimson-pink  blossoms,  is  still 
worth  growing ;  the  flowers  are  very 
beautiful.  This  is  an  excellent  con¬ 
servatory  plant  in  the  winter.  A  “  Pink 
Ehemanni  ”  was  introduced  last  year. 

Cemetery  Planting. 

A.  K.  P.,  Passaic  County,  N.  J.—l.  How  can  I 
plant  a  grave  attractively  ?  The  mound  always 
looks  ragged  aDd  uneven;  grass  does  not  grow 
well,  and  the  little  trailing  myrtle  looks  no  bet¬ 
ter.  I  should  like  flowers,  If  I  could  make  any¬ 
thing  grow  there.  2.  What  flowering  shrubs 
could  I  plant  in  the  lot  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  a  mound  in  good  condition.  A 
cemetery  is  usually  situated  on  a  slope, 
or  high,  rolling  ground,  where  the  drain¬ 
age  is  good,  and  the  mound  dries  out  so 
rapidly  that  grass  or  other  plants  are 
literally  baked.  Many  of  the  newer 
cemeteries,  which  are  aiming  to  produce 
the  most  beautiful  landscape  effect,  do 
not  permit  any  mounded  graves,  they 
being  finished  level  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  ground.  We  recommend  you  to 
follow  this  plan.  The  eirth  with  which 
the  grave  is  filled  being,  as  a  rule,  very 


poor,  remove  this  to  the  depth  of  15  or 
18  inches,  and  fill  in  level  with  good, 
rich  soil.  Sod  over  entirely,  or  leave  a 
space  for  planting.  Pansies,  planted 
now,  would  be  attractive  until  hot,  dry 
weather  sets  in.  For  permanent  plant¬ 
ing,  A.  K.  P.  should  try  the  little  Me¬ 
morial  rose,  Rosa  Wichuraiana.  This 
rose,  which  has  been  mentioned  several 
times  before  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.,  trails 
upon  the  ground,  forming  a  thick  mat 
of  deep  green  foliage.  In  June  it  is 
covered  with  small,  single  white  flowers, 
followed  by  bright  red  heps.  Two  large 
plants,  or  four  small  ones,  would  soon 
cover  the  grave,  and  form  a  permanent 
rose  bed. 

2.  Very  few  cemetery  lots  have 
much  room  for  shrubs,  especially  where 
monuments  are  used.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  cemeteries  restrict  the  use  of 
monuments,  and  thus  have  better  scope 
for  landscape  planting.  One  excellent 
shrub  for  cemetery  use  is  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  and  the  fact  that 
it  gives  the  finest  effect  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  when  other  shrubs  have  lost  their 
beauty,  makes  it  the  more  valuable. 
Several  of  the  spiraeas,  such  as  the  double 
form  of  S.  prunifolia,  S.  Cantonensis,  S. 
grandiflora  (Exochorda  grandiflora)  and 
others,  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 
Yucca  recurvifolia  is  excellent  for  ceme¬ 
tery  use  ;  the  foliage  is  fine  at  all  times, 
and,  during  their  season,  the  noble  spike 
of  waxen,  bell-like  blossoms  makes  a 
beautiful  object. 

Book  on  Botanical  Terms. 

N.,  Bellaire,  O.—l  And  in  reading  Thk  R.  N.-Y., 
such  terms  as  ajstlvalls,  anthracuose,  vinlfera, 
etc.,  which  cannot  be  found  defined  in  diction¬ 
aries.  Is  there  a  book  in  which  I  can  find  such 
definitions  ? 

Ans. — The  terms  you  have  reference 
to  are  defined  only  in  botanical  diction¬ 
aries.  Crozier’s  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
Terms,  price  $2,  will  give  you  much  of 
the  information  required.  For  the 
specific  names  of  plants,  with  their 
definitions,  we  must  go  to  such  works 
as  Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening, 
four  volumes,  $20. 

Ca/las  Not  Blooming. 

J.  B.  S.,  Bureau  County,  III. — I  have  several 
calla  roots  which  have  not  bloomed  for  two  years, 
though  they  produced  flowers  formerly.  They 
appear  to  be  in  good  health,  the  leaves  being  in 
fine  condition. 

Ans. — J.  B.  S.  is  hardly  definite 
enough  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  opinion  without  learning 
just  how  the  plants  have  been  treated. 
Frequently  lack  of  bloom  in  eallas  is 
due  to  imperfect  ripening  of  the  tubers, 
the  plant  not  being  properly  rested 
during  the  summer.  See  that  you  give 
them  full  three  months’  rest.  Begin  to 
lessen  the  water  supply  about  the  middle 
of  May  ;  in  June  turn  the  pots  on  their 
sides  in  some  sheltered  place  outside, 
where  they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
drip.  Leave  them  there  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  they  should  be  repotted  in 
rich  soil.  Do  not  fill  the  pot  with  earth 
right  up  to  the  rim,  as  in  about  two 
months’  time  you  will  want  to  add  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  earth 
and  bone  dust.  When  the  flower  stalk 
begins  to  push  up,  give  manure  water. 
Never  starve  a  calla  ;  it  wants  plenty  of 
food  and  water.  It  may  be  that  J.  B  S. 
has  not  been  sufficiently  liberal  in  treat¬ 
ment,  and  this,  like  deficient  ripening, 
would  discourage  bloom. 

Filling  Hanging  Baskets. 

Hanging  baskets  form  a  very  pretty 
garden  decoration  around  a  country 
house,  not  only  on  the  porch,  but  pen¬ 
dent  from  trees  about  the  lawn.  A  good 
many  people  favor  the  rustic  wood  or 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


earthenware  basket,  but  we  consider  a 
basket  of  stout  wire,  lined  with  sheet 
moss  before  the  earth  is  put  in,  pref¬ 
erable  in  many  ways.  It  is  strong, 
light,  durable,  and  cheap.  An  earthen¬ 
ware  basket  becomes  exceedingly  hot  if 
in  the  sun,  baking  the  roots  where  they 
touch  it.  Make  the  soil  very  rich  ;  in 
addition  to  well-rotted  manure  some 
bone  dust  will  be  an  advantage.  Give  a 
soaking  with  water  once  a  day — a  soak¬ 
ing,  not  a  sprinkle.  When  the  plants 
are  put  in  the  basket  cover  the  surface 
of  the  soil  with  moss  ;  this  helps  to  re¬ 
tain  moisture,  and  also  prevents  the  soil 
from  washing  out  when  the  basket  is 
watered. 

As  for  the  plants  in  a  basket,  their 
selection  depends  on  the  taste  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  owner.  Geraniums  are 
always  good,  and  make  a  nice  center  for 
a  basket  of  ordinary  size.  Lobelia 
Erinus  is  often  used,  and,  at  first,  gives 
a  good  effect,  but  its  flowering  season  is 
soon  over,  and  it  looks  like  a  weed  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  The  little  varie¬ 
gated  geranium  Mountain  of  Snow  is 
showy,  and  makes  a  good  contrast  with 
crimson-leaved  aehyranthes.  Coleus  and 
petunias  are  good.  Trailing  vines  must 
be  used  freely  to  droop  over  the  edge, 
and  for  this  purpose  German  ivy,  Kenil¬ 
worth  ivy,  single  petunias,  Vinca  major, 
green  and  variegated,  nasturtiums,  Man- 
ettia  bicolor,  abutilon  and  Moneywort 
are  all  useful.  For  a  basket  in  a  shady 
situation,  Begonia  Rex,  Begonia  scan- 
dens  and  variegated  Wandering  Jew 
make  a  good  combination.  Solanum 
jasminoides  (sometimes  called  the  White 
potato  vine),  is  a  showy  plant  for  a 
basket. 

A  handful  of  horn  shavings  or  hoof 
parings  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  plants  late  in 
the  season,  when  the  soil  is  becoming 
exhausted. 


‘  Macbeth  ”  means  tough¬ 
ness  of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lamp-chimneys  ;  perfection  of 
draft  besides,  if  you  get  the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


FULL** 

WEALTH 


Every  ingredient  in 
Hires  Rootbeer  is  health  ! 
giving.  The  blood  is] 
improved,  the  nerves] 
soothed,  the  stomach] 
benefited  by  this  deliciousl| 
beverage. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

Quenches  the  thirst,  tickles 
the  palate  ;  full  of  snap,  sparkle 
and  effervescence.  A  temper¬ 
ance  drink  for  everybody. 

Hade  only  by  The  Charles  K.  Hlrei  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
A  package  makes  live  gallons. 


— To  any  one  sending 
names  and  addresses 
of  10  Fruit  Farmers 
■  ■■  (names  of  renters 
m  m  m  preferred),  we  will 
send  a  beautiful  WORLD’S  FAIR  PICTURE. 
An  ornament  to  any  borne.  Three  pictures,  all 
different,  for  20  names;  the  tinest  and  most  artis¬ 
tic  reproductions;  size,  13x  17  inches.  Only  a  few 
left;  semi  at  once.  BEAR  RIVER  IRRIGATION 
COMPANY,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Sadie  Steward 

OF  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Cured  of  Spasms  by  Dr.  Miles'  Nervine. 


THE  many  cases  of  spasms,  St.  Vitus 
dance  and  epilepsy  that  Dr.  Miles* 
Restorative  Nervine  has  cured, would 
alone  give  this  great  remedy  wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Steward,  773  Broadway, 
Kingston,  N.  Y„  says  March  3,  1890:  "In  1893^ 
while  on  a  visit  to  friends  our  little  girl  was 
taken  with  spasms.  We  hastened  home  to 
lie  did  all  lie  could 
but  failed.  Wo  called 
several  physicians  but 
the  spasms  continued, 
her  tongue  became 
partially  paralyzed 
and  the  doctors  said 
she  would  never  talk 
again.  Night  and  day 
we  watched  the  poor 
little  sufferer  and  tried  every  remedy  we 
saw  advertised  for  such  cases  but  got  no  re¬ 
lief.  We  began  giving  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine, 
and  after  taking  four  bottles  site  was  run¬ 
ning  about  as  well  and  happy  as  ever." 

Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart  Ind. 


our  family  physician. 


Dr..' 
Miles'* 

Nervine 

Restores 
Health 


WALL  PAPER 


The  best 
for  the 
least 
money, 


SAMPLES  SENT  FREE.  Blanks,  per  roll.  3e.; 
gilt,  5c.;  embossed,  8c.  Finer  grades,  10c.  up,  State 
color  and  price  desired,  size,  height,  and  use  of  room. 
SIEGEL- COOPER  CO. ,  NKW  York  and  CHICAGO 


w 


ALL  PAPER 


3c.  to  50c.  a  roll.  8end 
8c.  for  100  fine  samples. 
$1  will  buy  handsome 
paper  and  border  for  a  large  room. 

THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1200  Market  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


EXCELLENCE 

OF  THK  HIGHEST  OHDEK 
IS  FOUND  IN  TUB 

NEW  MODELS 

OF  THE 

Remington 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER. 


MANY  NOTABLE  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 

600  Second  Hand  Wheeln.  All 

Mukes.  Good  as  new.  $5  to 
$15.  Now  High  Grade  ’96 
models,  fully  guaranteed 
to  if 2 5.  Special  <' leav¬ 
ing  Sale •  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  approval. 

We  will  give  11  responsible  agt. 
in  each  town  free  uae  of  sample 
wheel  to  introduce  them  Our 
eputation  is  well  known  through¬ 
out  thecountry.  Write  at  once  for  our  wpeclal  offer 

N.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted-An  Idea 

Protect  vour  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  J6HN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO..  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys.  Washington,  I).  C„  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  oue  thousand  inventions  wanted. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


■—Containing  over  100 
acres,  divided  Into  till¬ 
able  pasture  and  wood, 
Well-watered;  living  stream  of  spring  water  of  the 
best.  Has  produced  to  keep  36  head  of  horses  and 
cows  for  milk  the  past  10  years;  all  manure  used  on 
the  place.  A  ready  sale  has  been  found  for  milk  at 
the  door.  Located  In  Wayne  township.  Passaic  Co., 
N.  J  ,20  miles  from  New  York,  via  rail. 2*4  miles  from 
Mountain  View,  on  Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  K.  R. ;  also 
Greenwood  Lake  U.  U  ,  and  three  miles  from  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  a  city  of  about  100.000  inhabitants,  and 
growing;  a  large  manufacturing  business.  Locomotive 
mid  machine  shops,  and  very  many  silk  mills.  Krle 
&  N.  Y..  Susquehanna  and  Western  pass  through  the 
city  to  New  York.  Macadam  roads  On  the  place  a 
large  and  commodious  two-story  house  with  ample 
cellar  room,  water  in  the  house  and  at  barn;  barn, 
40x70  feet,  hay  shed,  wagon  sheds,  henhouse  and 
granary  24x30.  Convenient  to  school,  church,  mill  and 
market.  Tillable  land  loam  soil,  clear  of  stone. 
Ample  and  convenient  springs  for  cooling  and  keen¬ 
ing  milk.  Apple  and  pear  orchard  and  grapes  nicely 
In  hearing  order.  For  a  gentleman's  home,  ora  farmer 
not  easy  to  be  excelled.  Terms  easy,  inquire  of 
I.  W.  BLA1N ;  or  MOSES  DRURY,  104  Washington 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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Money  Begging  Again. 

Our  last  week’s  report  showed  that  the  six  $2  weekly  premiums  were  all  taken  up 
for  the  first  time  in  this  contest.  No  money  went  begging.  This  week,  however, 
there  are  only  four  winners,  as  only  four  agents  sent  five  or  more  names  during 
the  past  week.  We  do  not  understand  why  this  should  be  so.  Our  direct  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  farmers  who  send  their  own  subscriptions  for  the  month  of  March 
ran  very  much  ahead  of  the  record  for  the  same  month  last  year,  wtile  agents 
under  more  liberal  terms  have  not  done  so  much.  Please  do  not  forget  that  those 
large  cash  premiums  are  going  out  May  1,  and  by  the  way,  all  names  mailed  May  1 
will  count.  In  the  meantime,  the  $ 2  bill  goes  out  every  Saturday  night  to  six 
agents  when  there  are  as  many  as  six  who  send  five  or  more  names.  Are  you  going 
to  have  one  of  them  next  week  ?  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Nkw  York. 


BOOK  TRADE  NOTES. 

We  are  having  a  good  many  calls  for  The 
American  Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.  The 
edition  we  oITer  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date.  Every  fruit  grower  should 
own  a  copy.  It  is  a  standard  volume.  The  price 
is  $2.50,  and  it  is  a  whole  library  in  one  volume. 

An  Indiana  reader  writes  this  note:  “I  wish 
you  would  give  directions  for  spraying  all  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  in  your  paper.”  We  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  do  that,  for  it  would  take  several 
complete  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  do  the  subject 
justice.  The  Spraying  of  Crops,  by  Lodeman, 
tells  the  whole  story.  Price  $1,  and  well  worth 
the  money. 

Lots  of  readers  are  rushing  in  with  questions 
that  were  fully  answered  in  Mr.  Carman’s  New 
Potato  Culture.  Newer  readers  do  not  always 
know  that  this  book  tells  the  whole  story  of  im¬ 
proved  potato  culture.  It  costs  only  40  cents,  and 
will  give  you  five  new  suggestions  for  every  penny 
of  its  cost. 

A  Butter  Chart . — “  How  much  butter  can  be 
made  from  127  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.8  per 
cent  butter  fat?”  We,  probably,  have  250  ques¬ 
tions  similar  to  that  every  year.  By  turning  to 
Van  Norman’s  Butter  Chart,  we  find  in  a  fraction 
of  a  minute  that  127  pounds  of  such  milk  repre¬ 
sent  5.63  pounds  of  butter.  This  chart  is  a  line 
thing  for  buttermakers.  The  amounts  of  butter 
in  varying  samples  of  milk  are  carefully  figured 
out,  so  that,  almost  at  a  glance,  one  may  tell  how 
much  butter  his  milk  should  churn  out.  The 
chart  is  printed  on  stiff  paper  so  that  you  can 
tack  it  up  in  the  dairy  room.  It  costs  only  25 
cents.  It  may  save  you  $25. 

The  Sugar  Problem. — Just  now,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  sugar  question.  We  are 
paying  about  $100,000,000  every  year  for  foreign 
sugar.  Germany  and  France  sent  us,  in  1896, 
nearly  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  this  immense  lump  of 
sweetness  should  not  be  produced  in  this  country. 
Americans  can  produce  the  finest  of  sugar  beets, 
and  American  brains  and  American  machinery 
are  fully  capable  of  solving  the  problems  of  man¬ 
ufacture.  In  these  days,  when  thousands  of 
farmers  are  eagerly  searching  for  some  new  crop 
that  has  not  been  “cornered  ”  or  driven  to  over¬ 
production,  this  vast  foreign  sugar  bill  makes 
Americans  very  thoughtful.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  want  to  know  all  the  facts  about  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  and  manufacture.  A  new  book,  Ameri¬ 
can  Sugar  Making,  by  Herbert  Myrick  and  Prof. 
W.  C.  Stubbs,  will  give  just  the  information  you 
desire.  We  sell  it  at  50  cents,  and  fully  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  complete  treatise  on  sugar-making. 

We  are  offering  a  little  book  entitled  The  Dairy 
Calf,  at  25  cents.  The  author  is  L.  S.  Hardin,  well 
known  as  a  dairy  authority.  This  little  book  tells, 
in  a  concise  and  practical  way,  just  how  to  breed 
and  feed  the  calf,  whether  it  be  a  baby  cow  or  an 
infant  steer.  We  are  guided  in  our  book  announce¬ 
ments  somewhat  by  the  questions  asked  by  read¬ 
ers.  There  are  many  questions  about  how  to 
start  the  calf  on  the  right  track,  therefore,  we 
offer  this  book.  It  is  worth  a  quarter,  and  more, 
too. 

Here  is  a  question  fro  m  a  Pennsylvania  reader : 
“  Should  Orchard  grass  be  sown  in  fall  or  in  the 
spring t"  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  there 
are  hundreds  of  questions  about  grasses  and 
clovers  that  are  constantly  bobbing  up.  It  has 
always  seemed  strange  to  us  that  some  one  has 
not  prepared  a  comprehensive  little  book  about 
grasses  that  will  answer  these  questions.  We 
now  have  the  book  in  Grasses  and  Clovers,  by 
Henry  A.  Dreer.  This  little  book,  of  120  pages, 
will  give  you,  in  a  few  words,  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  valuable  grasses  and  accurate  notes 
about  seeding.  Among  other  things,  it  tells 
about  Mr.  Clarke’s  new  method  of  grass  culture. 
The  book  costs  only  25  cents.  It  is  a  great  bar¬ 
gain.  We  sell  it. _ 

Meeting  of  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders.— The 
12th  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  was  held  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  March  17.  President  C.  R.  Payne,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  his 
opening  address  called  attention  to  the  growth 
of  the  association,  carrying  the  total  number  of 
members  to  514.  He  referred  to  the  thrifty  con¬ 
dition  of  the  business  of  the  association  and  the 
grand  record  of  the  breed  in  the  dairy  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  past  year,  in  which  the  Holstein- 
Friesians  won  a  majority  of  all  prizes  offered 
for  largest  production  of  butter.  The  officially 
authenticated  butter  records  when  placed  before 
the  public  must  force  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  of  the  breed  as  butter  cows.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  secretary,  F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattle- 


For  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Bron¬ 
chial  Troubles,  use  '■'Brown's  Bronchial  Troches .” 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


boro,  Vt.,  contained  the  details  of  the  registra¬ 
tion  for  the  year.  The  total  number  of  members 
admitted  under  the  $25  fees  was  179.  The  report 
of  the  treasurer,  W.  R.  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
showed  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $13,928.27. 
The  sum  of  $1,517.50  had  been  paid  out  for  butter 
prizes  at  fairs  and  officially  authenticated 
records  during  the  year.  The  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  advanced  registry,  S.  Hoxie, 
Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  showed  that  there  had  been  59 
entries  of  officially  authenticated  butter  records. 
Fifty-six  of  these  records  were  entered  for  butter 
prizes  of  the  association.  The  total  number  to 
date  of  officially  authenticated  seven-day  records 
was  49  full-aged  cows,  whose  average  butter 
record  was  19  pounds  5  ounces  per  cow:  28  four- 
year-olds,  whose  average  butter  record  was  18 
pounds  5.5  ounces;  18  three-year-olds,  whose 
average  butter  record  per  cow  was  16  pounds  3.7 
ounces,  and  40  two-year-oldb,  whose  average  but¬ 
ter  record  per  cow  was  11  pounds  11.5  ounces. 
The  sum  of  $1,250  was  appropriated  for  prizes  for 
officially  authenticated  records  and  $250  for  sup¬ 
plementary  butter  records  based  on  economic 
production  with  a  scientific  standard  of  value 
for  all  foods  used.  Special  prizes  for  dairy  tests 
at  fairs  were  arranged  and  $1,500  appropriated 
therefor.  These  prizes  will  be  offered  for  com¬ 
petition,  when  won  by  animals  recorded  in  this 
Herd  Book,  at  California,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Michigan,  New  England,  Bay  State, 
New  York,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  State  Fairs 
and  at  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition,  Provincial 
Fat  Stock  and  Dairy  Show  of  Canada  and  others. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  W.  D.  Powell,  Shadeland,  Pa.;  treas¬ 
urer,  W.  R.  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  F. 
F.  Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt. ;  superintendent 
advanced  registry,  S.  Hoxie,  Yorkville,  N.  Y. 


How  many  hap 
py  marriage  ties 
are  daily  cut  asun¬ 
der  by  the  grim 
destroyer,  death. 
How  many  women 
go  radiantly  to  the 
altar,  only  to  pass 
va  few  short  months 
Jlof  agony  and  pain, 
and  then  go  down 
to  early  graves. 
There  is  one  cause 
of  this  ever-recurring  tragedy.  No  woman 
should  enter  the  marriage  state  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
female  organs  of  reproduction,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  always  healthy 
and  vigorous.  Ignorance  on  these  points 
digs  graves  for  thousands  of  happy  brides 
but  a  few  months’  journey  from  the  altar. 
There  is  a  sure  and  speedy  remedy  at  hand. 

The  most  marvelous  medicine  ever  dis¬ 
covered  for  women  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription.  It  is  the  discovery  of  a  most 
eminent  and  skillful  specialist.  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  chief  consulting  physician  to  the  In¬ 
valids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  It  acts  directly  on  the  delicate 
organs  that  make  wifehood  and  motherhood 
possible.  It  makes  them  healthy  and 
strong.  It  cures  all  weakness  and  disease. 
Taken  during  the  expectant  period  it  in¬ 
sures  a  healthy  baby  and  makes  parturition 
easy  and  almost  painless.  Women  who 
wish  to  know  all  about  the  “  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  should  write  to  Dr.  Pierce. 

Mrs.  W.  Robinson,  Springhill,  Cumberland  Co., 
Nova  Scotia,  writes:  ,fI  feel  that  I  cannot  say 
enough  about  your  ‘Favorite  Prescription.’  I 
wa9  confined  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  I  was  only 
sick  about  thirty  minutes  in  all.  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  your  medicine  worked  wonders  in  my 
case.  Although  the  physician  was  in  the  house 
I  did  not  seem  to  require  his  aid.  I  am  going 
around  doing  my  own  work  and  before  I  had  to 
keep  a  girl  three  months  till  I  was  able  to  do  my 
work.  I  recommended  the  medicine  to  a  lady 
friend  of  mine  and  she  is  taking  it.  She  expects 
to  become  a  mother  next  month.” 

Constipation  if  neglected  will  lead  the 
most  robust  to  the  doctor’s  office.  The 
blood  gets  loaded  down  with  impurities 
which  it  deposits  in  every  organ  and  tissue 
in  the  body.  Serious  illness  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  result.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets 
cure  constipation.  They  are  prompt  and 
pleasant  in  their  action.  They  never  gripe. 
They  cure  permanently,  and  are  not  mere 
temporary  palliatives.  Druggists  sell  them. 
If  you  accept  something  said  to  be  “just 
as  good,”  you  will  regret  it 


Buy  our  “  KCLIP8K  "  ROOFING  PAINT  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  O. 


PAINT 


Save  money  and  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturer 

vseoNLr  “FERIN1TE” 

COTTAGE  COLORS 


Save  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Painting  and  get  a  better 
and  more  economical  result.  For  all  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  Painting  they  are  unparalleled  for  beauty  and 
durability.  Send  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to  THE 
TAYI.OR  PAINT  &  OIL  CO.,  36  Burling  Slip, 
New  York.  It  will  pay  you. 


This  is  certainly  the  SIMPLEST  MOWER 
now  on  th  j  market.  Little  by  little  we  have  ob¬ 
literated  those  complications  so  characteristic  of 
mowers  in  general  until  we  have  produced  the 

“GLOBE” 

•which  combines  the  highest  obtaina¬ 
ble  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

THE  DRIVING  GEAR  issim- 
ple,  powerful  and  durable.  The  high 
wheels  produce  powerful  traction  and 
light  draft.  Equipped  with  our 
FAMOUS  UNDER  HITCH,  which  ap¬ 
plies  tho  draft  to  the 
very  centre  of 
resistance. 


THE  GLOBE  has  a  long  pitman  f  all  farmers 
know  the  power  and  advantage  or  a  long  lever.  Easy 
foot  lift  carries  the  cutter  bar  over  all  obstacles 
—just  the  thing  for  rough  land.  The  grass  end  of 
cutter  bar  is  equipped  with  either  wheel  or  sole- 
will  cut  any  height  of  stubble  desired.  The 
knife  end  of  the  pitman  has  an  oil  reservoir 
which  is  self -feeding— no  need  of  oiling  every 
“round,”  and  no  danger  of  heating. 

More  about  the 
Simple  GLOBE 
Mower,  and  our 
Bonnie  Binder, 
Continental 


Mower,  Conti¬ 
nental  Reap¬ 
ers,  Globe  Hay 
Rakes,  Disk 
Pu  I  ve  rizers, 
etc.,  In  our  FREE  Catalogues. 


SELF -  LOCKING 

HAND  POTATO  PLANTERS 

Plant  three  Acres  Per  Day. 

Cam 
STICK 
MANOLC 
PLANT C 

"PlNGRtr 

6C.tr-  LOCKING 
HAND 

POTATO  P\_ANTtl 


'EUWEKZ" 

SCLr-LOCtMNS 
HAND  POTATO  PLANTtK 

Work  better  and  three  times  faster  than  the  hoe 
“KUKKKA,”  #1.25;  “  PINGHEE,”  #1.00 

GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO..  Greenville ,  Mich 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE,  U.  8.  A. 


SPANGLER  CORN  PLANTER 


and  Bow-Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill, 
IAine  Spreaders  and  Fertilizer  Distributors . 
We  make  the  BestonKarth.  Write  for  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money.  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


8TAb^lPlA,TNTgEsRN  Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis- 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 

made  cnlvbv  JIttICS  PlOW  CO.  Boston  and  new  York. 


Sold  p>ON  TRIALS 


J  Farmer. 

1  may  try  it 
! before  buying 

■■■■■YBBraaaa 


Imperial 
Pulverizer 
Clod  Crusher,! 
Roller  and  [ 
Leveler 
Plainly  descri¬ 
bed  in  circular  | 

SENT  FREE.! 

UPETEKSON  MFG.  OO  .  KenqO.J 

|*VW  UUHUMUIUM 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  In  use  In  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS,  7 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


E 


Saw  Mm.-,,  riiuiviA,  .it^u 
gle  Machine*,  Grinding 
Mills.BalingPresses.Wat 
or  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
world.  De£oacli  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  8.  A.,  New  York  and  St.Louis. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm,  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY 

and  CRFAMERY. 
Work  is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  GAS  EN6INE  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


CIDER 

Machinery 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
nesses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  80SCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

1 1 «  W.  Water  St*  Syracuse,  N. 


Old  reliable  * 

27  years  of  constant  use  earns  8 
the  above  title.  Direct  mo-  I* 
tion.  Made  in  eight  sizes,  ♦ 
from  15  to  24 


allourPower  _ 

and  Pumping  Mills,  Steel  j 
Tanks,  etc.,  i  t  is  made  of  the  r 
Best  material  throughout.  % 
Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free,  jj, 
Perkin9  Wind  Mill  Co.,  & 
9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  Imp.  L 


I  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  No  long  story 
here.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


WANT.  A  TANK 


THAT  WILI-HOT  LEAK 

fall  to  pieces,  rust  out,  . 
rot  away.but  will  hold  ; 
water  any  time  with¬ 
out  swelling  and  will( 
lust  through  years  of  < 
constant  use?  Then , 
BUY  A’COSHEN” 
STEEL  TANK. 
They  meet  all  the  re-  ’ 
quiremeuts.  All  sizes,  2  to  180 bbl.  Prices,  &c„  free. » 
KELLY  FOUNORY  &  MCH.  CO.  27Purl  St., Goshen, Ind.  < 


#Use  Our 


wenDrills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  LATEST  and  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  T<&W' 


WHtN  dULUNu 

UWILUIIIU  STEEL  ROOFINC  AND  SIDINC  will  repay 
you  handsomely.  It  is  cheaper  than  boards  or 
shingles,  because  the  first  cost  is  no  greater  and  the  lasting  qualities  are  double.  No 
body  knows  how  long  it  will  last  if  kept  properly  painted.  A  Cood  CORRUGATED 
STEEL  ROOF  at  2  1-2  cts.  per  Square  Foot.  For  testimonials  circulars  and 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  are 
fine  this  season.  Late-sown  wheat  was  badly 
damaged.  Oats  are  all  sown.  The  weather  is 
warm  and  rainy.  J.  c. 

Late  Spring  in  Idaho.— The  spring  is  unusually 
wet,  cold  and  backward,  so  that  spring  work  is 
20  days  behind  the  usual  season,  and  little  has 
been  done  yet  toward  making  gardens  or  putting 
in  spring  crops.  R.  M. 

Two  Crops  in  Fi.orida.— Down  here  inthepiney 
woods  of  western  Florida,  we  make  two  crops  a 
year  of  white  potatoes;  the  first  crop  is  planted 
late  in  February  or  early  March  (just  now  the 
vines  are  six  inches  high),  the  fall  crop,  which  is 
often  the  better  of  the  two,  is  planted  from  Aug¬ 
ust  15  to  30.  I  am  a  little  late  for  the  spring  crop 
with  this  new  potato,  but  perhaps  I  can  make 
seed  for  a  fall  crop.  c.  k.  mcc. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Potato.— If  the 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  is  better  than  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  I  would  like  to  try  it.  I  think  that 
the  latter  is  a  grand  potato,  and  a  great  yielder.  I 
have  a  farm  that  has  been  badly  used,  but  I  have 
got  it  so  that  I  raised  nearly  300  bushels  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  last  year.  I  planted  four  different 
varieties,  and  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  was  the  only  one 
that  would  stand  the  dry  weather  and  blight. 

Tunkhannock,  Pa.  n.  c. 

Crimson  Clover  a  Failure.— For  four  years,  I 
have  experimented  with  Crimson  clover,  sowing 
every  month  from  the  last  of  April  to  the 
first  of  September  on  rolling  and  flat  land,  with 
and  without  grain,  in  corn  and  a  little  buck¬ 
wheat  to  give  it  shade.  I  have  had  a  few  good 
catches,  but  it  never  would  stand  the  early  spring 
months,  and  the  little  growth  it  made  in  midsum¬ 
mer  did  not  amount  to  enough  to  pay  the  trouble 
of  sowing.  I  have  lost  the  815  worth  of  seed,  and 
the  use  of  some  of  my  best  land  in  striving  to  get 
a  catch  crop  for  a  fertilizer.  A  number  of  neigh¬ 
bors  have  had  the  same  experience.  d.  b.  l. 

Northern  New  Jersey. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Virginia.— In  1895,  1  made 
my  first  experiment  with  Crimson  clover.  So 
many  failures  occur  here  in  seeding  in  the  corn 
field,  that  I  cut  off  the  corn,  cultivated  the  land 
well,  and  seeded  about  20  pounds  per  acre,  on 
October  10,  covering  with  a  light  plank  drag.  The 
land  is  light  and  jioor  “  old  field,”  so  I  used  about 
300  pounds  of  dissolved  rock  and  the  same  of 
kainit  per  acre.  The  catch  was  good,  and  it  came 
through  the  winter  all  right,  but  the  following 
April  and  May  were  very  dry,  and  it  grew  but  10 
to  14  inches  in  height.  Yet  Red  clover  was  almost 
a  total  failure  from  drought.  I  turned  it  under 
the  last  of  May,  and  planted  to  corn  again.  Last 
fall,  I  seeded  again,  but,  although  I  ordered  the 
best  American-grown  seed,  it  failed  to  come  up, 
and  the  field  is  bare.  A  small  quantity  of  Red 
clover,  sown  at  the  same  time,  grew  nicely,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Crimson  clover  seed  was  at  fault. 
One  field  I  shall  harrow  well,  and  seed  to  Red 
clover  alone,  although  my  neighbors  advise 
against  it.  But,  then,  they  advised  against  sev¬ 
eral  successful  experiments  I  have  made.  a.  a.  s. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  April  10,  1897. 
CHKKSK— NKW. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  choice . 10)4010)6 

Good  to  prime . 10  @10)6 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  &  @6 

Full  skims .  2)6®  3 


CHEESE— OLD. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  white,  fancy. 12)40— 


Colored,  fancy . 12)f0  — 

Late  made,  white,  prime . 11^@12 

Late  made,  colored,  prime . 11?J@12 

Good .  . 11)4011)6 

Common  to  fair .  9  @11 

Small,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy . ^HQ- 

Small,  Sept.,  white,  fancy . 12  @12  'A 

Small,  late  made,  good  to  choice .  li)6@1194 

Small,  common  to  fair .  9  @11 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Ortamery,  Weitern,  extra*,  per  lb  . 20 

Western,  Oista . 18)6819 

Western,  aecond* . 17  @18 

Western,  third* . 15  @16 

State,  finest . 19)6020 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 15  @19 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tnbi,  fancy . 19  @— 

First* . 17  @18 

Second* . 14  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 18)6019 

Welsh  tab*,  seconds  to  firsts . 14  @18 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras . 17  @— 

First* . 14  @16)6 

Seoonds . 11  @12 

Western  factory,  extra . 12)6013 

Firsts . 11)6@12 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Rolls,  prime,  per  lb  . 12  @13 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @11 


EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy  elected, per  do*  10)4  *  10)6 
8tate&Penn. , country  marks, aver’ge  best  9940  10 
Northern  Ohio  and  Ind.,  prime  to  fancy.  994@  — 
Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime. . .  9)60  — 

Kentucky&Nashvile,  fresh  gath'd.cholce  9X@  — 
Other  South’n.  fresh  gath’d,  g’d  to  prime  9  @  — 


Western  seconds,  per  30-do*  case . 2  40  @2  55 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland,  per  doz .  25  @  — 

Western,  per  doz .  21  @  22 

Southern,  per  doz .  ]7  @  20 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  55  @  — 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  25@i  75 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  60 

Greening,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 3  0C@3  50 

N.  Spy,  ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Ben  Davis,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 3  0003  50 

.  Russet,  per  bbl  . 1  U5©1  76 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  per  bbll  00@  — 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  — @  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl .  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Per  crate .  . @  _ 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  15 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  ...3  00@3  60 

Grapes,  W est’n  N. Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  12@  16 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  persmall  basket.  8@  10 

Oranges,  Florida,  per  box .  _ 

California  navels,  per  box  .  — @  _ 

Grape  fruit,  per  box  .  _ 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  auart .  io@  25 

Charleston,  per  quart . .  . .  20®  35 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 75  @— 

Rye . 37  @40 

Barley  feeding . 25  @ — 

Barley  malting . 31)60— 

Buckwheat,  sliver .  36  @37 

Buokwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 28  @29 

Oats . 22  @— 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  75@10  00 

Tlmothv .  2  86@  4  00 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  0001  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . . 1  20@1  30 

State,  per  180  lbs .  80@l  00 

Jersey,  per  sack .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Maine  Rose,  per  bbl . 1  2601  35 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 8  00@9  60 

No.  2 . 5  00@6  00 

Sweets,  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 


VEGETABLES. 


P  otash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer- 


MHATS — DRESSED. 

Veal*,  country  dreised,  prime,  per  lb. 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

Grassers . 


Pork,  oountry  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 

Tenderloins,  per  pound . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb . 

Average  toms,  per  lb . 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair 
Phila.,  3)6  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lb 
Chickens,  Phlla.,wint’s,61bs  &  over  to  pr. 
Phtla.,  fall,  roasting,  prime,  per  lb.. 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  fair  to  good... 
8tate  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb. 
Western,  dry-picked,  average  best .. 

Western,  scalded,  average  best . 

Western ,  coarse  and  staggy,  per  lb . . 
Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W’n,  prime. 

Mixed,  West'n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb. 
Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime. ... 

Western,  prime,  ner  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Old  oocks.  per  lb . 

Capons,  Phlla  ,  large,  per  lb . 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb . 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb . 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb . 

Western,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .... . 
Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb. . . . 


7  @  7)6 

6)6@  6)6 
4  @  5 

3  @  3)6 

—  0  — 
—  0  — 

60  @6  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Turkey*,  mixed,  per  lb. 
Duoks,  looal,  per  paLr  .. 


Southern,  per  pair. 


Pigeons,  old,  per  pair. 
Young,  per  pair... 


1  — 

0 

— 

— 

0 

— 

6 

0 

6)6 

6)6® 

6 

4)6@ 

5)6 

14 

0 

16 

9 

0 

11 

.  9)6® 

10 

27 

0 

30 

1  22 

@ 

35 

16 

0 

17 

14 

@ 

— 

11 

0 

13 

— 

0 

— 

— 

© 

— 

— 

0 

— 

6)6® 

7)6 

.  8 

8)6 

6)60 

U6 

.  8)69 

,  8)60 

— 

7 

0 

1)6 

6 

(0 

— 

.  15 

0 

16 

.  12 

@ 

14 

.  10 

0 

11 

.  14 

0 

14)6 

,  11 

0 

12)6 

.  10 

0 

— 

.2  25 

0 

— 

.1  75 

@2  00 

01  60 

.  9 

0 

9)6 

.  9 

@ 

.  9 

0 

— 

0 

— 

.  9 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

11 

.  70 

@ 

85 

.  65 

0 

80 

0 

— 

.1  60 

@ 

— 

.1  12 

@1  37 

@1  00 

0 

— 

.  20 

0 

— 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches . 5  60@6  00 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches .  ....3  C0@5  00 

Beets.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  76@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 3  0005  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  10@  18 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  0004  00 

Red,  per  100 .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate  . 1  260  2  00 

Danish,  per  ICO . 2  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  . 1  00@1  50 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Celery,  California,  per  doz .  6001  00 

Florida,  large,  per  doz . 1  00@1  26 

Florida,  small,  per  doz .  4G@  76 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  )6-bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bbl . . .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  carrier .  — @  — 

California,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  . 2  6003  00 

Hothouse,  per  do* . 1  0001  25 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )6-bbl  box . 1  50@2  60 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  500  3  60 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches .  — @  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40®  65 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  7601  60 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  25@l  50 

Florida,  per!6-bbl  basket . 1  O0@2  50 

N.  C..  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Onions,  Red,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  50 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  2502  40 

Inferior,  per  crate . 2  00@2  60 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  5001  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  400  60 

Peas,  Ga.,  per  crate . 2  000  2  60 

S.  C..  per  basket . 2  26@2  76 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 3  00@3  60 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@15  00 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  per  basket .  60@  76 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  75 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25@1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  7502  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  —0  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket....  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  green,  perorate . 1  00@2  00 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  00@2  50 

Tematoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00@6  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl...  50@  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  600  65 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,141  cans  of  milk, 
163  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  503  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.20  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLES 

1897  Models,  5%  Nickel  Steel  Tubing,  Standard  of  the 
World,  have  no  equal,  1  OO. 


f  896  COLUMBIAS 

Models  40,  41  and  44,  known  everywhere  and  have  no 


superior  except  the  1897  Columbias, 

Model  42,  26-inch  Wheels, 


$75 

$65 


Hartford  Bicycles 

Patterns  7  and  8  reduced  from  $75  to  $60 
Patterns  9  “  I  O  reduced  from  $60  to  $55 

Equal  to  any  bicycles  made  except  Columbias. 

We  ask  experts  to  examine  them  piece  by  piece. 

Other  Hartfords,  $50,  $45,  $40. 

SOME  SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES  AT  BARGAINS. 

Columbia  catalogue  free  from  any  Columbia  nfl  DC  MCf2  PH  Uor+fnrH  Pnnn 

dealer ;  by  mail  from  us  for  one  2-cent  stamp.  lUlL  1*1 1  U  *  uUi,  lldl  IIUIU,  UUIIIIi 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3)6,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


o - THE - o 

Man  warring  Transplanter 

successfully  transplants  from  three  to  four  acres  of 
Tobacco,  Cabbage.  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes.  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  all  plants  of  like  nature,  watering  them 
In.  and  doing  it  much  better  than  it  can  be  done  by 
band.  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  D.  PECK,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


Pn,  Calo~An  AsPtnwa11  Potato  Planter,  In 
rill  w Cllw  good  order.  Price  low  to  quick 
buyer  WARREN  B.  MITCHELL,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITB0X  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


F’OR  SALE  from  W.  Wyandottes 
and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  per 
sitting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LESTER  M. 
LOVELESS,  Box  262,  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y. 


Coorl  DA#a#ftOe_Barly  Norther-  Carman 
OGCll  rUIdlUcb  No.  1.  U.  N.-Y. No.  2.  $1.75 
per  barrel,  five  barrels,  $8.  GROTTO  FARM,  Mon- 
gaup  Valley,  N.  Y.,  or  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


GARNER  &  GO., 

Product  Commission  Merchants 


*f  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMER1 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  F’ANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


rnil|TQ  VEGETABLES 
lIlUllu  PRODUCE 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  GAEDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAI- 
RY.  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports. 

References,  etc.,  free  upon  application. _ Address 

No,  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn'a. 

Somers,  Brother  &  Co. 


tilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
rnanure.  The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash— the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

TF~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings.”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  C0.f 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre— will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  oreps  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0,)N,Y. 


A  Natural 


Fertilizer 


for  all  kinds  of 

laivi  Field  and  Carden 

** ,  ?,P-  SuPP>ied  In  car¬ 

pi  I  fill  *°hd  lots,  direct  from  Ca- 
y  v  nadian  storehouses,  in 

..  bu  I  k,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 

I)  _  der  personal  supervision. 
,  Guaranteed  quality  and 
Jf\\  weight.  Write  ror  free  pam- 
f%}  pblet  and  price-list. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
L*gal  Successor  to  MUNROE.  LAI. OP  &  cn 


SAVE  MONEY! 

DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS! 

Economy  Is  the  Hoad  to  Wealth.” 
Then— Why  not  economize  ?  I’ave  your  way  by  1 
1  cash  dealings,  and  save  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton  on  ' 
1  your  fertilizers.  Per  ton. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal,  ...  $22 

Scientific  Corn  and  Grain  Fertilizer,  16 
“  Potato  Fertilizer,  -  -  25 

“  Bone  and  Meat,  -  -  18 

;  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WRITE 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

I  P.  O.  Box  1017.  PITTSB  URGE,  PA 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
Jor  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
I nsects 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up Riciiahd  Kesucii. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWAKD  K.  TAILOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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SILO  AND  ENSILAGE  NOTES. 

ANSWERS  BY  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Silo  from  a  Root-Cellar. 

I  have  a  barn  cellar  under  the  drive-way,  15x12 
ft.,  and  nine  feet  high,  which  has  been  used  for 
a  root-cellar.  The  wall  is  15  inches  thick.  There 
is  a  window  in  one  side,  near  the  top,  and  a  door 
at  the  end  near  the  top,  three  feet  in  the  ground. 
Could  I  use  it  as  a  silo  the  coming  season  ? 

Pennsylvania.  reader. 

Our  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  highly 
impracticable  to  use  for  a  silo,  such  a 
space  as  described.  The  chances  are 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  material  put 
into  such  a  place  would  not  be  well  pre¬ 
served.  The  silo  should  always  be  as 
deep  as  is  convenient  for  filling.  If  you 
should  fill  your  basement  with  ensilage, 
it  would  settle  after  filling  from  one  to 
two  feet.  This  would  leave  a  lot  of  en¬ 
silage  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  depth,  and  over  the  entire  surface,  at 
least  one  foot  would  probably  waste. 
Then  the  amount  of  waste  around  the 
sides  and  corners  would  be  so  great  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  a  very 
unprofitable  transaction  for  you.  We 
would  recommend  that  you  construct  a 
circular  tub  silo  on  plans  similar  to 
those  recently  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Your  ensilage  would  then  be  perfectly 
preserved,  and  you  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  loss  which  would  be  almost  sure 
to  be  incurred  the  other  way. 

Build  a  Stave  Si  to. 

I  want  to  build  a  silo  in  my  basement  barn  this 
spring.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  put  it  over  the 
stable,  as  putting  it  on  the  ground  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  my  stable  room  ?  a.  l.  s. 

Carlock,  HI. 

It  is  possible  to  construct  a  silo  in  the 
manner  described,  but  not  practicable. 
The  added  cost  of  bracing  under  the 
floor,  and  of  making  the  floor  tight,  and 
of  elevating  the  ensilage  the  extra  dis¬ 
tance,  would  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 
a  circular  stave  silo  built  outside  of  the 
barn.  I  would  recommend  that  you 
construct  a  stave  silo.  It  will  be  cheaper 
for  you  to  do  so  ;  the  cutter  can  then 
stand  on  the  barn  floor,  and  the  ensilage 
will  need  to  be  but  slightly  elevated, 
and  you  will  still  have  the  use  of  your 
barn  room.  Build  the  silo  on  a  level 
with  the  basement,  and  have  it  connect 
directly  with  the  cow  stable,  and  much 
better  results  will  be  secured  than  by 
trying  the  plan  mentioned. 

Ensilage  for  Steers ;  Stave  Silo. 

Is  ensilage  good  for  fattening  steers  ?  If  so,  I 
want  to  keep  10  or  12  to  fatten  during  tlie  winter. 
What  size  would  be  right  ?  I  thought  of  building 
a  tub  20  feet  high  and  12  or  14  feet  in  diameter.  I 
want  to  use  five-eighth  or  three-fourth-lnch 
round  hoops.  Where  can  I  get  the  couplings  ?  I 
thought  of  using  2x0-lnch  hemlock.  Would  that 
be  right  ?  t.  j.  b. 

Constitution,  Pa. 

Extensive  experiments  to  determine 
the  value  of  ensilage  for  fattening  steers 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  and  are  described 
by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  station,  pages  63 
to  66.  He  says,  “On  November  22,  1887, 
we  purchased  eight  large  steers  ;  six  of 
them  were  three-year-olds,  and  two  were 
two-year-olds.  They  all  had  some  Short¬ 
horn  blood  in  them,  and  were  above 
the  average  cattle.  *  *  *  They  were 
divided  into  two  lots  of  four  each.  One 
lot  received  ensilage  only,  while  the 
other  lot  received  ensilage,  shelled  corn 
and  bran.  *  *  *  Water  was  kept 

constantly  before  them  in  a  trough. 

*  *  *  The  experiment  began  on 

December  2,  and  closed  January  6,  run¬ 
ning  36  days.  *  *  *  The  lot  fed 

ensilage  only,  gained  1.5  pounds  daily. 
The  lot  fed  ensilage  and  grain  gained 
3.7  pounds  daily.  To  make  100  pounds 
of  gain  required,  with  ensilage  only, 
3,558  pounds.  To  make  100  pounds  of 
gain  with  ensilage  and  grain,  required 
654  pounds  ensilage,  394  pounds  corn, 
181  pounds  bran.  Four  hogs  were 
placed  with  the  steers  getting  grain  in 
order  to  consume  the  waste  in  the  drop¬ 
pings  ;  it  was  found  that  they  required 
only  92  pounds  additional  corn  to  make 
100  pounds  of  gain.  *  *  *  Assuming 
that  such  ensilage  as  we  fed  was  worth 
$4  per  ton,  and  the  mixture  of  corn 


bran  $15  per  ton,  we  can  calculate  what 
it  cost  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  in 
these  experiments.  To  make  100  pounds 
of  gain  from  ensilage  only,  we  have 
3,558  pounds  of  ensilage  at  $4  per  ton, 
S7  11.  To  produce  100  pounds  of  gain 
with  ensilage  and  grain,  we  have  : 


575  pounds  grain  at  $15  per  ton . $4.31 

654  pounds  ensilage  at  $4  per  ton .  1.30 

Cost  of  100  pounds  of  beef . $5.61 


To  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  with 
steers  and  100  pounds  gain  with  hogs,  or 
200  pounds  gain  in  all,  required  : 


669  pounds  grain  at  $15  per  ton . $5.02 

654  pounds  ensilage  at  $4  per  ton .  1.30 

Cost  of  100  lbs.  beef  and  100  lbs.  pork . $6.32 


Where  ensilage  is  fed  with  a  heavy 
grain  ration,  the  effects  seem  most 
admirable,  and  valuing  the  corn  and 
bran  at  $15  a  ton,  a  liberal  price,  we  get 
100  pounds  of  gain  for  $5.61.  *  *  * 

By  having  hogs  follow  the  steers,  feed¬ 
ing  to  the  hogs  only  a  little  additional 
corn,  we  get  100  pounds  of  gain  on  the 
steers  and  100  pounds  gain  on  the  hogs, 
200  pounds  gain  in  all,  for  $6  32,  or  only 
$3.16  for  100  pounds  gain.  It  may  be  a 
bold  statement,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  feeder  can  show  superior  results  to 
these  ;  at  least,  I  cannot  recollect  any 
as  good  ever  having  come  under  my 
observation.” 

A  silo  20  feet  high  and  12  feet  in 
diameter  would  hold  about  45  tons. 
This  would  be  much  more  than  you 
would  need  for  12  steers,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  have  a  silo  a  little  larger  than 
is  needed  by  present  demands.  You  can 
get  the  couplings  for  your  hoops  from 
the  Aermotor  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hemlock,  2x6,  will  do  for  the  .staves. 
It  should  be  sound,  well-seasoned  stuff. 
Georgia  White  pine  would  be  preferable 
if  it  can  be  obtained. 

Shredder  for  Cutting  Ensilage. 

Do  any  of  the  ensilage  men  use  shredders  in 
filling  silos?  If  not,  why  not?  Would  not  the 
ensilage  be  finer  and  better  ?  j.  p.  w. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

From  extensive  experiments  carefully 
conducted  by  the  experiment  stations, 
it  has  been  proved  that  ensilage  has  no 
greater  feeding  value  than  well-cured 
and  well-preserved  corn  fodder.  But 
when  ensilage  is  compared  with  corn 
fodder  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  field  from  one  to  two  months, 
then  ensilage  is  much  more  valuable. 
The  great  claim  made  for  the  silo  is  that 
it  enables  us  to  preserve  the  corn  with 
less  waste  than  by  any  other  known 
method.  If  corn  fodder  could  be  cured 
without  being  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  then  it  would,  probably, 
possess  a  feeding  value  as  great  as,  or 
greater  than,  it  would  possess  had  it 
been  made  into  ensilage.  In  the  report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
for  1892,  page  15,  an  account  is  given  of 
an  experiment  to  determine  the  “  In¬ 
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AGREED: 


Ten  Men 
a  Town 


f  V. 


/A/ 


BayshORF,,  L.  I.,  January  29,  1897. 
Dear  Sirs. — The  H-O  Co.’s  Horse  Feed  is  all  right. 
We  are  all  practical  horsemen  and  have  been  giving  it 
a  thorough  trial  and  have  found  it  to  be  all  you  claim. 
It  has  brought  our  horses  into  prime  condition,  and 
seems  to  add  to  their  strength. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Samuf.i.  B.  Gibson  O.  Boadley 
W.  S.  Young 
Gf.o.  Ticehurst,  Vet.  Sur. 
J.  Robbins  &  Son 
L.  J.  Collins 


E.  Reybert 
C.  J.  Mills 
JOHN  SCHENCK 

F.  V.  Cartwright 


SURELY  THEY  CAN'T 
ALL  BE  WRONG  J-  &  J- 

TheH-0  Co.’s  Horse  Feed  effects  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  strength  and  condition. 

The  H-0  Co.’s  Poultry  Feed  insures  more 
eggs,  quicker  growth. 

The  H-0  Co.’s  Dairy  Feed  guarantees 
more  milk,  and  of  better  quality. 

Kindly  write  us  for  quotation  on  a 

trial  lot,  and  for  fuller  information. 


w 
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The  H=0  Company 

New  York  City 

¥ 

LOCAL  AGENCIES  ASSIGNED  TO  ENERGETIC 
FEED  DEALERS 


^  ^  ^ 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

BOOK  ON  SILAGE 


rt 


BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wis.,  neatly  hound  Into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  185  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
i.  Co.,  Sai.km,  O.,  Is  unquestionably  thee, 
'  9  subject.  Includes 


"  Silver  mfg.  _ , _ .  _ 

I  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  sul 

1/ — Silage  Crops  II — Silos. 

Ill— Silage,  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—Comparision  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

I*  VI — The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  taides  and  compounded  ra- 
-  tlons  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going 
rapidly.  It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a 
copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  late- 
Salem,  Ohio. 


AFARM  POWER 

ivery  requirement,  in  any  on©  of  on 

r4  Horse  tread  powers,. 

They  are  the  beat  that  can  be  produced  7 
from  honest  material  and ^ 
honest  workmanship  con¬ 
structed  on  the  beat  tinea# 
known  to  the  art.J 
They  combine  all  the* 
good  qualities  of  the 
douhlo  and  triple^ 
geared  powers  with-* 
out  their  disadvant- ' 
w  -msyrgWH  ages.  They  are^ 
mounted  or  u  n  •  < 
mounted  as  desired. 5 
No.  1  of  the  above  1 
^pattern  is  for  light  horses;  No.  2  is  for  heavy  horses  and  i»^ 
I  made  a  little  wider.  All  about  them  in  free  Book  on  Power. 

,  ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  ALBAN8,  Vt. 


SILOS 

WILLIAMS  MFU.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


fluence  of  Ensilage  and  Field-curing  on 
the  Digestibility  of  Forage  Corn  ”.  The 
following  summary  is  given  : 

“  It  has  generally  been  held  that 
the  process  of  ensilage  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  digestibility  of  corn,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  both  ensilage  and  field¬ 
curing  decrease  its  digestibility.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  in  the  main 
support  this  belief  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  practice.  They 
do,  however,  indicate  that  it  is  possible 
to  increase  the  digestibility  of  the  woody 
fiber  of  corn  by  excessive  fermentation 
in  the  silo.  They  show,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  that  whatever  advantage  may 
be  gained  thus  in  increasing  the  digesti¬ 
bility  of  the  least  valuable  ingredient  of 
the  corn,  is  far  more  than  offset  by  the 
large  loss  of  valuable  material  by  fer¬ 
mentation  and  by  the  decreased  digesti¬ 
bility  of  the  other  ingredients.  The  re- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing,  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order. 

Q  1 1  |B  n  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
K  I  I  M  K  mill  warranted 
1#  W  1 1 1 1  “Book  onMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

1  All  kinds  mill 

Flour  mills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYKE 

270  DAY  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  ...u- 


•wr  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  poweR 

THE. MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

Sower  for  running 
ream  Separator*, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu¬ 
ll  ates  the  speed  to  a 
1  nicety.  A  success- 
Fful  power  for  run- 
_  _____  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemake2and3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutlers,  HERO  AHD 
AMERICAN  FEED  MlllS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  batavuv8Tlls. 


Mind  this.  It  makes  no  difference, 

Chronic, 
Acute,  or 
Inflammatory 


RHEUMATISM 


of  the  Muscles,  Joints,  and  Bones  is  cured  by 


ii|M= 

s 

try(J 

Llt 

BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 

Swing 
Stan¬ 
chions, 

Newton 
Ties. 

Dairy 
Supplies. 


We  make 
Watering 
Basins  for 
Horses  and 
Cattle,  with 
styles  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  fastening,  at 

prices  from  75c.  to  $1.50.  _ 

C  K.  HCCKLEY  &  CO..  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y 


Write  for 
Catalogue. 


Money=Making  Dairies. 

Down  in  Australia,  the  dairy  farmers 
make  money  in  sell¬ 
ing  butter  at  12c. 
per  pound.  Here 
in  America  dairy 
farmers  who  use 
the  Little  Giant 
separator  can  get  a 
cent  or  two  above 
market  price.  Those 
Australians  make 
their  profit  by  using 
this  same  machine.  You  can  draw  your 
own  eone'usions  from  these  facts.  Send 
for  circular.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill  . 

Rutland,  Vt. 
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SILO  AND  ENSILAGE  NOTES. 

(continued.) 

suits  of  the  experiments  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  as  follows : 

“  1.  The  ensilage  of  maize  may  con¬ 
siderably  increase  the  digestibility  of 
the  crude  fiber  of  the  green  material. 

“  2.  This  result  is  only  obtained  when 
the  loss  by  fermentation  is  so  large  that 
the  crude  fiber  is  attacked,  and  is  at  the 
cost  of  a  decreased  digestibility  of  every 
other  important  ingredient. 

“  3.  The  albuminoids  are  especially 
affected  by  ensilage,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  being  converted  into 
less  valuable  forms,  and  the  digesti¬ 
bility  of  the  remainder  being  reduced 
sometimes  nearly  or  quite  to  zero. 

“  4.  Such  ensilage  may  be  considerably 
more  digestible  than  poorly-cured  fod¬ 
der,  except  as  to  the  albuminoids. 

“  5.  Field  curing  seems,  in  every  case, 
to  decrease  the  digestibility  of  the  fresh 
substance. 

“6.  When  the  processes  are  success¬ 
fully  conducted,  and  the  losses  small, 
ensilage  and  field  curing  both  decrease 
the  digestibility  of  the  fresh  material 
somewhat,  and  to  about  the  same  ex¬ 
tent.” 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  no  ex¬ 
periments  have  disproved  the  results 
above  stated.  To  use  the  shredder  in 
preparing  corn  for  the  silo,  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  value  of  the  product.  It 
requires  more  power  to  shred  corn  than 
to  cut  it.  Then  the  breaking  up  of  the 
cell  structure  of  the  stalks  by  the  shred¬ 
der  would,  probably,  render  i  much 
more  liable  to  decomposition. 

Tub  Silo  in  ihe  Barn. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  silo.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  build  one  in  the  barn,  or  a  tub  silo 
outside  ?  I  can  make  one  in  the  barn  15  x  15  feet 
square,  24  feet  high  if  necessary.  What  kind  of 
corn  would  be  best  to  fill  with  to  feed  milch  cows? 

Elva,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  r. 

If  you  have  room  in  your  barn  for  a 
silo,  why  not  construct  a  tub  silo  there? 
Instead  of  building  one  15  x  15  feet 
square  and  24  feet  high,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  construct  a  tub  silo  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  24  feet  high.  Such  a  silo 
would  hold  about  84  tons  of  ensilage, 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  construct  than 
the  square  one,  and  would  keep  the  en¬ 
silage  in  better  condition.  If  constructed 
outside  of  the  barn,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  put  some  kind  of  a  protecting  shed 
around  it  to  keep  the  ensilage  from 
freezing.  A  tub  silo  in  the  barn  with 
the  dimensions  given  above,  would  cost 
about  $50.  If  built  outside  of  the  barn, 
add  about  one-half  more  to  the  cost.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  what  corn  will  do 
best  with  you  for  ensilage  ;  but  in  gen¬ 
eral,  some  large-growing  variety  which 
matures  early.  At  Cornell  University, 
Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North  has  given 
best  results. 

Capacity  of  a  Tub  Si/o. 

How  high  do  I  need  to  build  a  tub  silo  that  is 
10  or  12  feet  across,  to  hold  enough  ensilage  for  10 
or  12  cows  ?  Can  I  build  it  of  one-inch  boards  12 
feet  long,  or  must  I  use  2x0  plank  ?  h.  k.  h. 

Sangerfield,  N.  Y. 

To  keep  12  cows  on  ensilage  from 
November  1  to  April  1,  and  feed  them  40 
pounds  each  per  day,  would  require 
about  72,000  pounds.  A  tub  silo  12 
feet  in  diameter  to  contain  this  amount 
would  need  to  be  16  feet  high.  The 
inch  boards  would  not  be  practicable 
to  use  in  the  construction.  They  would 
be  so  elastic  that  the  weight  of  the 
ensilage  would  be  likely  to  cause 
springing  between  the  hoops,  and  this 
would  allow  the  air  to  enter,  and  the  en¬ 
silage  would  be  spoiled.  If  the  hoops 
were  put  close  enough  to  prevent  the 
springing  of  the  inch  boards,  the  cost 
would  be  greater  than  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  necessary  to  secure  the  2x6  plank. 
Purchase  2  x  6  plank  16  feet  long,  have 
the  edges  beveled  for  a  silo  12  feet  in 
diameter,  and  construct  according  to 
plans  already  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 


ting  will  be  required,  but  not  often.  A 
wart  with  a  neck  should  have  a  stout 
thread  tied  around  the  neck,  and  drawn 
more  tightly  from  time  to  time  until  the 
wart  falls  off.  Why  not  run  the  walnuts 
for  poultry,  through  the  bone  mill  ?  j.  s. 

On  page  186,  J.  A.  C.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt., 
wishes  to  know  regarding  castor  oil  for 
warts.  I  always  use  it  to  remove  warts  ; 
it  is  a  slow  but  sure  remedy,  and  acts 
without  pain.  Hut  he  must  be  sure  to 
get  the  pure  article,  not  that  which  is 
used  for  carriage  oil.  Apply  once  a  day 
or  wet  the  wart  all  over,  and  in  time  it 
will  commence  to  peel  off,  and  the  parts 
will  all  hair  over  and  leave  no  trace  of 
the  wart.  _  G.  N.  d. 

Hogs  and  Coal. 

D.  B.  L.y  Polkville,  N.  J.—l.  1  threw  some  rub¬ 
bish  containing  stove  coal  into  the  hog  pen,  and 
the  pigs  ate  it  greedily.  I  have  frequently  thrown 
some  in  since  to  see  how  greedy  they  were  for  it. 
Do  they  need  some  hard  substance  to  keep  their 
teeth  right,  and  is  coal  good  for  them  or  other¬ 
wise  ?  2.  I  can  sell  rye  straw  at  $10  per  ton, 
and  Timothy  hay  at  $15,  but  can’t  spare  both; 
which  shall  I  sell  or  feed  to  milch  cows  when  I 
am  feeding  wheat  bran  and  buckwheat  middlings 
at  $12  each  per  ton  and  crushed  corn  ears  at  $9 
per  ton  ? 

Ans. — We  have  often  fed  coal  screen¬ 
ings  to  hogs.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  soft  coal,  and  it  will  help  them. 
So  will  ordinary  charcoal.  Charcoal, 
wood  ashes  and  salt  are  excellent  for 
hogs.  Probably  tons  of  such  a  mixture 
have  been  sold  as  “  Hog  Cholera  Cure”. 
2.  Neither  Timothy  hay  nor  rye  straw 
are  profitable  for  feeding  cows.  Of  the 
two,  we  would  sell  the  straw.  Why  not 
get  samples  of  the  feed  sold  by  the  H.  0. 
Company,  New  York?  It  may  pay  you 
to  sell  both  hay  and  straw  and  spend 
the  money  for  this  feed. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  physician  told  me  I  would  soon 
die  of  consumption.  I  was  troubled  with  constant 
coughing.  Twenty  years  ago  1  commenced  to  use 
Jayne's  Expectorant,  and  whenever  troubled  with 
colds  and  hoarseness,  have  used  it  freely  ever  since. 
It  has  never  failed  to  bring  relief.— (Rev.)  r.  N. 
WILLIAMS,  Tarentum,  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
January  111,  1892. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher's  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves. 

Get  a  bull  calf  now.  He  will  be  fit  for  service 
next  year,  and  you  will  have  a  choice  lot  of  grades 
before  you  know  it.  The  investment  will  pay  you 
a  big  rate  of  compound  interest.  I  have  some 
bull  calves  from  tested  dams  and  “  Lord  Lofty,” 
at  prices  to  suit.  For  richness,  color  and  beauty, 
they  have  no  superiors.  Write  for  particulars 

O.  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  KILL  WARTS. 

Tell  J.  A.  C.  to  apply,  thoroughly,  pine 
tar  to  his  colts’  warts.  One  application 
will,  no  doubt,  be  sufficient  to  cure  each 
wart.  I  should  like  to  have  a  report  of 
his  success.  s.  k  m. 

Cutting  across  the  warts  with  a  razor 
or  sharp  knife  until  the  blood  flows 
slightly,  then  cutting  another  gash  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  will  cause  the 
warts  to  spread  and  flatten,  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  and 
finally  disappear.  The  cuts  will  heal  in 
a  few  days.  In  a  week  or  two,  cut  them 
again  ;  sometimes  a  third  or  fourth  cut- 


SHOO-FLY 

Snoo-FLY  Mkg.  Co., 


A  bonanza  for  AGENTS. 
One-third  more  MILK. 
Thousands  of  testimonials. 
1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phlla.,Pa 


Sheepmen 

You  will  have  health¬ 
ier  sheep,  more  and  better 
wool  if  you  use  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip.  Kills 
all  ticks  and  lice,  cures 
scab  and  foot-rot,  cleans 
and  increases  the  growth 
of  the  wool. 

Chloro=Naptholeum 

is  a  perfectly  harmless  antisep¬ 
tic,  insecticide,  and  disinfect¬ 
ant,  and  the  most  effective  stock 
remedy  known.  8ample  bottle 
aud  circulars  free.  Agts. wanted. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO., 

20H  A  208  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 
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A  REAL  REMEDY 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


one  that  CURES 
Curbs,  Splints,  Colic, 
all  Lamenesses,  Shoe 
Boils,  Contracted  ( 
and  Knotted  Cords, 
Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Strained  Tendons, 
Scratches,  etc.,  will 1 
_  be  found  in 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

1  the  only  standard  Horse  Remedy  In  the  world. 

1  Doesn't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Warranted  to 
)  locate  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  part 
i  affected;  the  rest  dries  out. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  is  a  safe  euro  for 
1  all  pain,  conquers  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 

I  Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc.  Sample  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

I  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 

,  or  it  will  bo  sent,  charges  paid,  by 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

1  37  R  lleverly  St..  -  IJOSTON,  MASS 


S O FT  HOKSE-flAK I >•  WORK ( 

-QALLEO  SHOULDERS.  A 

ant  urn  I  reRult.  But  why  f 
not  cure  the  poor  horse  f 
'  and  keep  him  at  work  ?  ) 
BICKMORE’S  QALL  CURE 
guarantees  cure  underl 
the  hurnPHR.  Scratches,  I 
cuts,  bruises.  Any  sorer 
on  man  or  beast.  Sumplo ) 
r  r>  ..  10c.  FICKMORK  UAIXOVRK  J 

je  Sure  And  workTheHorse-,'°-  l!"*  m  ow  t.w„,  h*.  < 


The  American  Live  Stock  Go., 

24  State  St.,  New  York, 

Offers  to  select  any  Durobred  animal  needed  on  your 
farm.  Close  connections  with  breeders  in  the  United 
States  and  England  enable  them  to  save  largely  on 
freight  charges.  STATE  YOtJR  WISHE9. 

Refers  by  permission  to  Thk  RITUAL  Nkw-Yoiikek. 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELtiERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

Kill  N  ECU  FF.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

Rf  CUlMWnU  )  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
.  I.  OflAIIIIUN,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.AC.R.lt 


Rptf  Pl1f'r!KPVQ-Three  Heifers  now  due;  three 
ucfv  uuul  lloCj  Jjje]ferS-  ig  lnos.;  two  Bulls  one  20 
mos.;  one  10  mos.  A.  J.  Snyder,  Plumsteadvllle,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
V.—  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rarnbouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  I).  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake.  N.  J. 


WHEN  A  COW 

Forgets  to  Breed 

it  is  no  sign  she  is  ready  to 
die  -  but  a  symptom  of 
something  wrong,  which 

Injectio  Vaginae  J*". 

BOOK  OP  UINT8  PH  EE. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cures  oaked  udder, 
garget,  etc.  Mail,  50o.  Scott’s  U.  P.  Co..  Roohester.N  V 


KEEPERS! 


_ 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illnstrntod  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  IIEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 
book  oa  hoes  given  FREE  to  each  one  who  men¬ 
tion.  this  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Medina.  O. 

POULTRY  8UPPLIE8  of  all  kinds.  Cut  olover  hay, 
bone,  shell,  grit,  animal  meal,  etc.  Large  catalogue 
free.  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  21  Ell.  8t„  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS  ,5 


and  up 


TRY  THRU  BE  YORK  YOU  PAY  POR  THEM. 
NOTHING  ON  EARTH  WILL 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  Ill.  catlg.  free  If  you  name 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  C0„  MILFORD.  MASS. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  In  the  world  nse 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  forlffl-pnge  catalog. 
P2AIEIE  STATE  KJOB.  CO.  Homer  City,  P». 


Reg  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  C.  Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old.  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 
bred.  Pure  Poultry  Egos. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


New  Poland-China  Pigs 

Just  arriving  in  large,  healthy  litters.  Orders  booked 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now-ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  6017,  Eureka 
King  6961.  George  R.,  7859, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows. 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


8.  W.  SMIT 


D. Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
Pros.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
m  and  House  DogB.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  do.,  Pa. 


enne  thatwlH  hatch,  *2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
LUUO  dottes.  Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks — business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Best 
Is  cheapest.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.J. 


Purebred  B.,  W.  and  Buff  P.  Rocks;  Buff  A  Br.  Leg.; 

L.  &  D.  Brail.;  Gol.  &  Buff  Wyan.;  Min. ;-Hamburgs 
Eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2.  H.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


THK  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
Relf-refulEtlnf.  The  almpleat,  moat 
reliable,  and  oheapeat  flrat-claaa  Hatcher 

Vv  Jith2.?J!Lket-  Circular*  FKEK. 

«EO.  KltTKI,  CIO.,  qEINOV.  ILL. 


HATCH  Chickens  ■v»TJiaSL 

EXCaSlOR  Miter 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self- Moist¬ 
ing.  Tboaasnds  la  isoMUfsl 
op«r»tlon.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
OEO.  II.  8TAHL, 
114to12g  8.  6th  St.  Quincy, Ill. 


THE 


SAUMENIBil 

Made  on  the  best  lines,  of  th< 

best  material  known  to  the  art 
HEATS  WITH  HOT  WATER 
Entirely  automatic;  will  hatcl: 
every  egg  that  can  be  hatched 
Simple,  durable,  effective. Semi  ; 

■  lamps  for  Illustrated  catalog  No.  26 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO., 

SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO. 


MONEYIN  POULTRY 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Book  of  Valuable 
Recipes  for  *97 ,  finely  printed  i  n  colors,  giv¬ 
ing  cuts,  descriptions  and  prices  of  45  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Fancy  Fowls,  with 
important  hints  on  the  care  of  poultry,  and 
hundreds  of  recipes  of  great  value.  Over 
1000  premiums  won  at  leading  shows. 
Prices  Reduced  One-Fourth.  Finest  hook 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address. 

C-  N.  BOWERS, 
Box  of,  DAKOTA,  II.L,  U.  H.  A. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons 
Eggs,  11  V  15;  $.’i  V  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c.,  clr.  free. 


MFVnp  22  varieties  Poultry  —  Buff  and  other 
1IW)  breeds.  Eggs  *1  per  13;  *6  por  100;  1.000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  I).,  Washington,  N.J. 


Polfin  flnolrQ — Thoroiifjlibrod  Pekin  Ducks  —  11 
rClMII  UUuna  Eggs,  $1. 50,  Letters  receive  prompt 
attention.  Clarence  Howell,  Box  76,  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


feP  Bl 


POULTRY 


40 Standard  Breed  slllna  I 

trated  A  fully  d ascribed  I 
1  n  my  new  Poultry  Book  I 
Reliable  Information  for  I 

Soul  try  me  a  A  Intending  I 
uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
A  Geese  J  also  Shetland! 
Ponies.  Send  6o  in  stamps  I 

ILCOOOoxdSHuntlejjn^' 


RIB  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Pet  Stock  and  Incubators  if  conducted 


for  4c  to  help  pay  postage,  eto.  Beet  eggs 
and  stock  cost  no  more  it  purchased  of 
us,  yon  can  then  sell  yonr  product  to 
i  and  thousands  others  for  high  fancy  prices. 
*We  own  300  acres  most  elegantly  adapted  to 
-ponltry.  CHAUTAUQUA  POULTRY  fit 
PET  STOCK  FARM.BOX  14  KENNEDY, N.Y 


MITU  TA  I  ITU  A  Disinfectant  Insect  Powder. 
DutllH  19  Llvu.For  all  klndsof  poultry  vermin. 
Book  free.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.I. 


For  Sale 


\—G  EltMAN  HARES.  Fine  healthy 
stock.  For  particulars  address 
A.  E.  BUNKER,  Box  106,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  AN  ACRE 

Can  only  be  made  from  one  source — POULTRY.  Wheat  and  corn  do  not  pay  by  comparison.  You 
may  smile,  but  have  you  ever  tried  keeping  poultry  rifiht.  The  egg  basket  is  a  handy  source  of 
revenue  these  hard  times.  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, Box  8  PARKESBURC,  Pa.  5°cts-  a  year 
tells  how  it  is  done.  Sample  free.  The  paper  i  year  aud  four  grand  Poultry  Books,  $i.  Write  to-day. 


STOP  THOSE  HOGS  FROG  ROOTING! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  slopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine 
Hog  Ringer  and  Kings.  For  sale  by  all  hard wure  stores, or  we 
will  send  by  mail,  one  Double  Ringer  and  lOO  Rings  on  receipt 
of  75c.  Address  HICKSON  BROS.  Sr.  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers.  Tectimseh.  Mich. 


LICE 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 
a.nl  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 
worid:  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 
.  .  .  .  ^  ■  '  7.5. 


mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealets.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U. 
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Humorous. 

An  eavesdropper — the  icicle. — Puck. 

“  What  are  you  doinj?,  Uncle  Joshua  ?” 
said  pretty  Annabel  Dimling  to  her  agri¬ 
cultural  relative,  who  was  sowing  wheat. 
“  I  am  planting  flour  seeds,”  replied  the 
truthful  granger.  “  Oh,  my  !  In  this  big 
field  1  ” — Up-to-Date. 

“  Talk  about  unreasonable  people, ’> 
said  the  real  estate  agent  who  is  just 
going  into  business,  “  that  man  wants 
me  to  be  sure  to  rent  his  farm  to  some¬ 
body  who  has  had  experience.”  “  What 
is  there  unreasonable  about  that?  ”  “  The 
idea  of  anybody  who  has  had  experience 
with  a  f'irm  wanting  to  live  on  one  !  ” 
— Washington  Star. 

“  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Cocker,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Gazzam,  “  I  am  told  that  you  are 
an  expert  in  dogs.  I  do  love  dogs  so.  I 
have  the  dearest  little  pug.  His  name 
is  Cupid.  The  sweetest  little  thing,  just 
as  fat  as  he  can  be.  Now,  Mr.  Cocker,  I 
want  to  ask  you  just  one  question.  You 
will  tell  me,  I  know.”  “  Certainly,  Mrs. 
Gazzam.”  “  Is  an  ocean  greyhound  any¬ 
thing  like  a  water  spaniel  ?” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Adam’s  Daughter. — Our  married  poet, 
who  has  been  known  now  and  then  to 
tell  the  truth,  tells  this  story  on  his 
little  daughter.  Her  mother  overheard 
her  explaining  the  origin  of  sex  to  her 
family  of  dolls.  “You  see,  children,” 
she  said,  “  Adam  was  a  man  alone,  and 
he  was  ever  so  lonely-ponely,  and  Dod 
put  him  to  sleep,  and  then  he  took  his 
brains  out  and  made  a  nice  lady  for 
him. ” — Illustrated  Bits. 


tire  you  going  to  build  ? 

Do  you  want  to  fix  up  your  old 
buildings  ? 

If  so,  do  not  use  common  tarred 
paper  for  any  purpose.  It  will 
soon  dry  out  and  become  lifeless. 
Use  Nep onset  Paper.  It  is  odor¬ 
less,  clean,  and  economical. 

For  outside  covering  use  Nepon- 
set  Red  Rope  Fabric.  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  substitute  for  shingles  and 
clapboards,  and  does  not  cost 
nearly  as  much, — only  one  cent 
a  square  foot  at  the  factory,  with 
the  necessary  nails  and  tin  caps. 

For  repairing  old  buildings, 
leaky  roofs,  for  making  warm  hot¬ 
beds,  green-houses,  sheds,  barnsj 
hen-houses,  etc.,  Ncponsct  Fabric 
does  the  business.  Absolutely 
water-proof,  wind-proof,  and  frost¬ 
proof.  Use  it  in  buildings  of  every 
description,  if  you  want  them  warm 
and  dry.  It  takes  the  place  of 
back  plaster  in  dwellings,  and  will 
not  crack  or  crumble. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


WANTED ! 

One  live  farmer  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER& CULTIVATOR, 


First  buyer  secures  the  agency. 
W&F  Write  quick. 

Teeth  guaranteed. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON 

YORK,  PH-  P-  O.  BOx,  80S. 

Z,  BREED  WEEK 

See  our  advertisement  in  this  paper,  issues 
for  February  27  and  March  13,  if  you  want 
to  save  time,  money  and  strength. 

THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO. 

26  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
*.  W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I 

™8  nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  In 

stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  M  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  ini  ported.  Good  Teat 
and  Coffees,  25c.  ^  lb.  We 
wiU  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re 
of  this  ad.  and  12 
TMKSSXHnSHBThis  is  a  special  offer. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

J1  and  33  Vesev  St.  N.  Y.  X*.  O.  Box  289. 


^  use,  and  make 
money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pnlland  its 
fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  lessthan  string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town  Agency 
now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Raves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shockcannot  fallorblow down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
L  binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 
a  1  and  monse  proof.  Put  up 
kuiflla  with  4, 6, 6, 8, 10  ft.  rope. 

T-T TIE  CO.,  BnxTI 
VjW  t’ondllla,  N.  Y. 


tvvvmYvvvvv'vvvwyv'^vv  • 

l  BUY  THE  ni-IIO  \ 

j  CULTIVATOR  j 

BEST  ON  EARTH.  112,000  NOWIN  USE 


Built  ill  4  Shovel,  6  Shovel,  8  Shovel 
and  Spring  Tooth.  All  beams  inter¬ 
changeable.  No  change  in  six  years. 

Was  made  perfect  in  the  first  place . 

KOBE  FAMOUS  OHIO  CULTIVAT0BS  sold 
than  any  other.  Its  lightnessof  draft,  ease 
of  management  and  perfect  construct¬ 
ion  establishes  all  claims.  For  shallow 
cultivation,  deep  cultivation  on  all  hoed 
crops,  or  for  working  corn  stubble  for 
seeding  to  oats,  or  fallowing  ground  it  has 
no  equal.  DO  NOT  BUY  till  you  have 
seen  the  OHIO.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  COMPANY, 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO. 


BUCKEYE 

<• 

Equipped  with  Spring 
Teeth  instead  of 
Shovels  if  desired. 


HILLSIDE 

i^ombined  Riding  and  Walking 

Cultivator. 


Most  wheel  Cultiva¬ 
tors  slide  in  hillside 
cultivation  and  the 
operator  has  great 
trouble  to  keep  the 
wheels  off  the 
row.  We  have 
overcome  all 
this  difficulty 
by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this 

HILLSIDE 
CULTIVATOR 

The  operator  can 
the  wheel  at  such  an 
to  gather  the  space 
the  con  stant  tendency  to 


P.  P,  MAST  &  CO. 


EASY  TO 
HANDLE. 
EASY  TO 
ADJUST. 
DURABLE. 
PERFECT. 


More  about  this  and 
our  Buckeye  Grain 
Drills,  Combined 
Grain  and  Fertilizer 
Drills,  Broadcast 
Seeders,  Hay  Rakes, 
Cider  Mills,  etc.,  in  our 
circulars  and  illustrated 
catalogue.  Send  for  them. 

9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  0. 
Braneh  House,  Philadelphia 


: 


cs 


The  Man^fho  is  Raising  a  Big  Crop 

X  — realizes  that  the  harvest  time  is  ahead. 

Ideal  far  ini’-  o,  comprehends  not  only  the  growing  of  the  tallest  grain — the 
most  tons-t  ^.e-acre  of  hay;  the  best  farming — the  farming  that  pays  —  must 
contempl  -c^omething  more  than  this;  for  there  is  a  harvest  time,  and  just  in 
proport*  ^  as  a  crop  is  saved  successfully,  speedily  and  economically,  in  just 
that  p'  ^.rtion  may  be  measured  the  season's  profit  or  loss. 


Harvesting  Machines  are  the  profit-bringing  kind;  they  are  built  for  long  wear, 
hard  work,  light  draft,  and  in  short,  to  satisfy.  There  are  other  kinds  that 
don't  cost  as  much,  but  there’s  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 

Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  he  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  isplanted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ONLY  PATENTED  RIDING  WHEEL. 

SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 

A  wonderful 
improvement. 

The  wheels  carry  the  _ 

frame  high  above  the  ground,  making  it  the  lightest 
draft  Harrow  in  the  world.  Rachet  tooth  hoWer;  Unto 
18  ins.  can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  Over  H.uoo  sold  in  1666. 
A  golden  opportunity  for  dealers.  Write  for  prices. 

CORN  PLANTS! 

with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Forsimplicity.neat- 
ness,  strength  and 
•durability  cannot 
be  equalled.  We 
Jalso  manufacture 
w  ^Circular  Saw  Mills. 

Cultivators,  Grain  Drills,  Threshers,  Engines,  and  all 
kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reli¬ 
able  dealers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  upon 
having  our  goods.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  YORK,  PA 


BUCHANAN  FENCE. 

INDIVIDUAL  TENSION  THROUGH  ENTIRE  FENCE 

100  RODS  $35.00. 

S  END  STAMP  FOR  CATALOCUl. 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO., 

258  MAIN  ST.,  SMlTHVILLE,0. 
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WHY  DO  WE  PLOW? 

WHAT  IS  THE  OBJECT  OF  TILLAGE  ? 

PAKT  IT. 

The  pulverizing'  capacity  of  the  plow  lies  wholly  in 
the  moldboard  which,  by  its  shape,  determines 
whether  the  furrow  shall  stand  on  edge  or  lie  flat, 
and  whether  the  soil  brought  to  the  surface  shall  be 
left  much  in  the  condition  it  was  found  or  be  made 
fine  and  fit  for  seed.  Sometimes  there  are  soils  on 
which  the  plow  can  only  begin  the  work  of  pulveriz¬ 
ing,  especially  if  they  are  not  in  the  right  condition. 
Then  the  work  must  be  carried  on  by  the  harrow  ; 
yet  without  the  beginning  by  the  plow,  the  harrow  is 
of  no  practical  use.  There  are  soils,  too,  where  the 
same  plow  with  differently  shaped  moldboards  will 
leave  the  furrow  slice  finely,  coarsely,  or  even  hardly 
pulverized  at  all.  An  example  of  such 
a  soil  is  shown  in  Fig.  117,  which  is  a 
photograph  of  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
Cornell  University  farm.  This  soil  is  a 
clay  loam,  bearing  a  very  loose  clover 
sod,  with  very  few  stones  and,  at  the 
time  of  plowing — April,  1896 — con¬ 
tained  about  22  per  cent  of  moisture. 

An  Oliver  chilled  plow,  letter  E,  having 
four  interchangeable  moldboards,  was 
used  for  the  work.  The  four  furrows 
to  the  right  of  each  lettered  stake  show 
the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  mold- 
board  corresponding  to  the  number  on 
the  stake,  the  moldboard  bearing  the 
numbers  E  I,  E  II,  E  III  and  E  O,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Notes  taken  at  the  time  of  plowing 
state  :  E  I  turns  the  furrows  very  flat. 

E  O  leaves  them  a  little  more  inclined, 
but  breaks  them  more,  making  the  soil 
in  a  better  condition  for  seed  and  not 
requiring  so  much  harrowing  as  E  I. 

E  II  leaves  the  furrow  slice  still  more 
inclined  than  E  I,  but  does  not  pulverize 
so  well.  It  leaves,  however,  a  ridge  of 
loose  soil  which  is  easily  attacked  by 
the  harrow.  E  III  does  the  roughest 
work  of  all,  in  some  places  leaving  the 
furrow  almost  perpendicular,  and  were 
it  not  that  the  jointer  turns  under  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sod,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  reduce  the  soil  to 
a  good  seed  bed.  As  it  is,  the  mold- 
board  does  little  pulverizing,  and  from 
the  point  of  economy  of  time,  would 
not  be  a  profitable  one  to  use,  because 
it  necessitates  so  much  harrowing. 

However,  for  fall  plowing  where  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  the  soil  as  rough 
as  possible  to  prevent  puddling,  this 
moldboard  would  be  most  excellent. 

This  illustrates  well  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  moldboards  of  different  shape,  and  shows 
how  the  farmer,  by  studying  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  his  soil  and  having  plows  adapted  to  the  various 
needs,  can  so  plan  his  plowing  as  to  accomplish  the 
most  work  in  the  shortest  time,  and  also  keep  his  soil 
in  the  best  physical  condition.  For  spring  plowing, 
use  a  moldboard  like  E  O,  and  the  seed  may  be 
planted  with  but  very  little  harrowing.  For  heavy 
lands  which  are  benefited  by  fall  plowing,  use  a 
moldboard  like  E  III,  and  the  soil  is  left  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  best  acted  on  by  the  winter  weather,  with 
no  danger  of  running  together  into  a  pasty  mass. 
The  general  shape  of  these  moldboards  i6  well  known 
to  plowmen,  and  almost  at  a  glance  they  can  tell 
whether  one  is  going  to  turn  a  furrow  fiat  or  leave  it 
on  edge.  We  have  also  seen  that  it  is  equally  advanta¬ 
geous  to  know  whether  it  will  pulverize  or  not ;  but 
this  is  most  readily  told  by  actual  practice  in  the  field. 


Further  experiment  at  the  University  farm  showed 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  power  needed  to  pull 
the  plow  is  consumed  by  the  action  of  the  moldboard 
in  turning  the  furrow.  This  experiment  found  that 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  draft  of  the  plow  is  used  in 
cutting  the  furrow,  33  per  cent  in  the  friction  of  the 
sole  and  landside.  and  but  12  per  cent  in  turning  the 
furrows.  We  are  more  assured  of  the  correctness  of 
these  proportions  since  the  Hon.  J.  Stanton  Gould,  in 
1867,  found  55  per  cent  due  to  cutting  the  furrow,  35 
per  cent  to  friction,  and  10  per  cent  to  turning.  Seeing 
that  the  shape  of  the  moldboard  will  not  materially 
influence  the  draft  of  the  plow,  there  is  one  more 
point  added  to  the  desirability  of  shaping  the  mold¬ 
board  so  as  to  do  the  best  work. 

The  Relation  of  Plowing  to  Movements  of  Soil 
Moisture. — In  this  connection,  we  need  regard  the 


soil  water  in  but  two  of  its  conditions,  viz.,  as  free, 
and  as  capillary  water.  Free  water  is  that  which 
moves  only  by  force  of  its  weight,  or  gravity,  and 
capillary,  that  which  moves  by  force  of  capillary  at¬ 
traction  or  surface  tension.  Bulletin  120,  by  L.  A. 
Clinton,  of  the  Cornell  Station,  treats  clearly  of  the 
movements  of  soil  moisture,  and  all  who  have  not  a 
copy  should  send  for  one  at  once.  A  diagram  like 
the  following  may  help  to  see  how  these  two  forces, 
gravity  and  capillarity,  act : 

CAPILLARITY 

A 

CAPILLARITY  < -  BOIL  WATER  >  CAPILLARITY 

\> 

CAPILLARITY  AND  GRATITY. 

Thus  while  gravity  draws  only  downward  upon  the 


soil  water,  capillarity  may  pull  the  water  in  any  or 
every  direction.  Capillarity  is  the  movement  of  the 
water  in  passing  from  a  moist  to  a  drier  portion  of 
soil.  Thus,  if  the  drier  soil  be  above  the  moister,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  water  will  move  upward  If 
the  drier  portion  be  at  the  side  or  below  the  moister, 
then  the  water  will  move  to  the  side  or  downward,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Gravity,  in  its  action,  affects  mostly 
the  free  water  of  the  soil ;  still  it  assists  capillarity 
when  that  is  working  downward,  but  hinders  it  when 
working  upward. 

Aside  from  the  effect  produced  upon  the  movements 
of  the  water  by  the  various  amounts  of  moisture 
present  in  different  portions  of  soil  in  contact,  there 
are  conditions  affecting  these  movements  which  are 
dependent  on  the  physical  texture  of  the  soil.  These 
may  be  briefly  stated  somewhat  as  follows  :  Gravity, 
in  taking  the  rain  water  down  through 
the  soil,  will  move  it  faster  through  a 
mellow  than  a  compact  soil  and,  there¬ 
fore,  get  more  water  into  the  soil  in  a 
given  time,  or  while  the  rain  lasts. 
Capillarity  works  slower  in  a  mellow 
than  in  a  compact  soil,  because  the 
pores  are  larger  than  in  the  compact 
soil,  and  thus  the  land  having  a  mellow 
surface  soil  not  only  receives  more 
water  but,  also,  retains  it  longer  be¬ 
cause  capillarity  cannot  take  it  so 
rapidly  to  the  surface  to  be  evaporated. 
A  loose  surface  soil  above  a  compact 
subsoil  keeps  the  moisture  for  the  use 
of  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com¬ 
pact  surface  soil  permits  the  moisture 
to  evaporate  through  the  soil  at  a  loss 
to  vegetation.  The  looser  the  surface 
soil,  the  more  completely  is  capil¬ 
larity  broken  between  it  and  the 
subsoil,  and  the  more  quickly  does 
the  surface  soil  lose  its  own  moisture. 
The  water-storing  power  is  greater  in 
a  fine-grained  than  a  crumbly  soil. 
Thus  the  condition  in  which  to  have 
the  most  water  available  to  the  plants, 
is  a  moderately  compact  subsoil  to  store 
water,  and  a  loose  surface  soil  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  escape  by  evaporation. 

To  see  the  relation  of  the  above  to 
the  art  of  plowing,  let  us  turn  again  to 
the  sample  of  plowing  shown  in  Fig. 
117,  but  this  time  to  look  at  the  end  of 
the  furrows  as  in  Fig.  118.  In  the  pen 
sketch,  the  furrows  are  shown  in  dif¬ 
ferent  order  for  better  comparison.  In 
each  of  the  four  cases,  seven  inches  of 
earth  are  turned  up  loosely  on  top  of 
the  remaining  soil.  The  reader  will 
readily  observe  which  of  the  four  kinds 
of  furrows  will  receive  the  most  water 
in  a  given  time.  From  this  standpoint, 
E  III  is  the  most  desirable  furrow,  and  E  II  stands 
next.  But  except  for  fall  plowing  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  we  seldom  care  for  such  extreme  looseness  in 
a  furrow.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  desire  is  to 
get  the  seed  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus  the 
farmer  looks  not  at  the  amount  of  water  the  soil  will 
catch,  but  how  soon  he  can  sow.  He  knows,  too,  that 
furrows  like  E  I  and  E  0  are  loose  enough  to  receive 
sufficient  water  for  practical  purposes.  In  each  of 
these  instances,  also,  the  plow  has  broken  the  capil¬ 
larity  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  between  the  furrow 
slice  and  the  subsoil.  In  E  I,  the  furrow  is  turned 
practically  upside  down  and,  unless  a  large  amount 
of  coarse  manure  or  rubbish  be  plowed  under,  capil¬ 
larity  will  act  again  in  a  short  time,  for  it  will  not 
take  long  for  the  furrow  to  become  packed  against 
the  lower  soil.  For  spring  plowing,  this  will  keep 
the  furrow  cool  and  moist  by  the  coming  up  of  the 


WHAT  TEOSINTE  DOES  ON  POOR  SOIL.  Fig.  116.  See  Page  274. 
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cool  water  from  below.  In  summer,  it  keeps  the  fur¬ 
row  from  drying  out  too  rapidly,  for  by  a  thin  mulch 
of  two  or  three  inches  made  by  the  harrow,  the 
moisture  can  be  prevented  from  evaporating. 

With  E  O,  the  capillarity  is  broken  more  than  in 
E  I,  because  it  is  not  so  flat  and,  therefore,  the  fur¬ 
row  slice  is  not  able  so  easily  to  draw  water  from 
below.  Thus  it  more  quickly  becomes  warm  and  dry 
in  the  spring,  and  would  be  a  good  furrow  for  corn. 
Keeping  the  same  principles  in  mind,  the  reader  can 
easily  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  such  oblique  or 
even  upright  furrows  as  E  II  and  E  III  ;  how  the 
capillarity  with  the  underlying  soil  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  broken,  and  how  quickly  the  surface  soil  must 
dry  out  if  left  in  that  condition,  and  also  how  com¬ 
pletely  they  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  subsoil. 

Cornell  University.  l.  andebson. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

How  Teosinte  Grows. 

Last  year,  I  saw  advertised  in  The  R.  N  -Y.,  some 
trial  packages  of  seeds  from  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Company,  and  sent  for  them.  These  packages  con¬ 
tained  one  package  of  Teosinte  (six  seeds),  of  which 
four  came  up  ;  two  were  cut  down  by 
cut-worms.  The  other  two  grew  very 
quickly  after  the  first  two  weeks.  As 
it  was  very  dry  and  poor  ground  where 
planted,  in  July  I  cut  off  half,  as  it 
was  killing  some  flowers  I  had  planted 
near,  and  fed  it  to  my  calves  ;  they  en¬ 
joyed  it.  September  23,  it  measured  17 
feet,  and  was  more  than  a  stout  man 
could  carry  at  once.  The  stalks  are 
not  so  coarse  as  common  corn,  there 
are  many  leaves  and  many  shoots  from 
the  stalks  and  from  the  ground  but  no 
seeds.  I  photographed  it  to  give  an 
idea  how  immense  one  little  plant  of 
Teosinte  can  grow  on  poor  soil.  I 
know  the  cows  and  calves  liked  it,  and 
left  the  large  corn  stalks,  but  very  little 
of  the  Teosinte  stalks.  I  will  try  one- 
fourth  acre  on  rich  ground  this  year, 
and  will  never  be  without  a  plant  of 
Teosinte  in  my  yard,  as  it  is  very  orna¬ 
mental.  I  send  a  photograph  of  my 
Teosinte  plant — see  Fig.  11G.  Have  any 
of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  Teosinte  for  a 
dry  winter  feed  or  in  the  silo  ?  I  planted  Saghalin 
on  the  same  kind  of  ground,  and  it  was  a  failure  ; 
it  grew  only  two  feet  high.  It  may  maice  up  for  last 
year’s  growth  if  it  outlive  the  winter. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  mbs.  anna  meldahl  wAtkins. 

Sulphur  on  Potato  Seed. 

In  Bulletin  120  of  the  New  Jersey  Station,  Dr.  B. 
D.  Halsted  gives  the  results  following  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  other  substances  in  preventing  the  scab  on 
potatoes.  The  indications  from  his  experiments  are 
that  no  variety  of  the  Irish  potato  is  absolutely  exempt 
from  attacks  of  the  scab  fungus.  The  make-up  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  tuber  may  determine  the  degree 
to  which  the  variety  is  liable  to  attack.  The  best 
results  in  this  experiment  were  ob¬ 
tained  on  soil  which  received  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  sulphur  in  1895. 

Soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  checked  the  scab  ; 
this  mere  soaking  will  not  prevent  it 
when  the  scab  fungus  is  already  in 
the  soil.  Sulphur  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  as  a  scab  remedy.  Where  the 
seed  is  soaked  in  the  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  and  sulphur  is  used  in  the 
drill,  the  scab  is  about  as  completely 
under  control  as  we  are  likely  to  get  it. 
of  kainit  has  proved  quite  effective  in 
the  amount  of  scab,  and  the  Bordeaux 
gave  fair  results.  While  rolling  the  seed  in  sulphur 
just  after  cutting  has  destroyed  the  scab  fungus  on 
the  seed,  it  will  not  give  a  clean  crop  if  the  germs  are 
already  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Halsted  says  that  rolling  the 
freshly-cut  seed  in  sulphur  keeps  it  from  drying  out, 
and  might  well  replace  land  plaster  for  this  purpose. 
To  test  this  matter,  equal  weights  of  potato  seed  were 
dusted  with  sulphur,  acid  phosphate,  sulphur  and 
acid  phosphate  mixed,  while  a  fourth  lot  was  left  un¬ 
treated.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  sulphured  seed 
weighed  two  ounces  more  than  the  untreated  lot, 
and  seven  ounces  more  than  that  which  was  dusted 
with  acid  phosphate.  Another  set  of  seed  was  rolled 
in  a  concentrated  fertilizer.  Later,  four  pieces  from 
each  of  the  five  sets  were  planted.  All  the  pieces 
that  were  dusted  with  sulphur,  and  all  those  left  un¬ 
treated  came  up,  while  none  of  the  others  ever  grew. 
The  plants  and  dead  seed  pieces  are  shown  at  Fig. 
119.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sulphured  seed  has 
produced  by  far  the  strongest  plant.  These  tests 


show  that  there  is  much  less  drying  out  of  the 
potatoes  where  sulphur  is  used.  A  quicker  and  larger 
growth  is  obtained.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Halsted  says  : 

The  field  experiments  indicate  that  corrosive  sublimate  will 
check  the  scab  when  the  soil  is  badly  infested,  but  the  mere 
soakinc  of  the  seed  is  ineffective,  and  it  needs  to  be  added  to  the 
soil.  The  proper  amount  is  not  determined,  for  the  quantity  em¬ 
ployed  proved  injurious  to  the  crop,  and  a  very  light  yield 
resulted,  mostly  from  a  replanting  of  missing  hills.  The  same 
failure  of  the  plants  to  come  up  well  was  experienced  with  the 
kainit  belts,  and  here,  while  the  scab  was  checked,  the  yield  was 
light.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  proper  amount  of  kainit  mixed 
with  sulphur,  about  300  pounds  of  the  former  to  an  equal  weight 
of  the  latter,  would  give  a  combination  of  fungicide  and  fertilizer 
that  may  prove  of  great  value  on  the  scab-infested  farms  of  the 
potato-growing  regions  of  our  State. 

Netting  for  Peas  —I  find  that  the  Rawson  Clipper 
pea  does  much  better  on  a  trellis  of  poultry  netting 
two  feet  wide.  It  yields  more,  is  better  picked  and 
more  easily  hoed.  The  netting  will  last  for  years.  I 
use  it  two  feet  wide,  costing  one  cenfper  running 
foot ;  use  stakes  of  furring  two  inches  wide.  I  cut 
the  netting  30  feet  long.  My  rows  are  300  feet  long, 
and  I  used  10  sections  to  a  row.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  it  is  rolled  up  on  stakes,  and  stored  for  an¬ 
other  year.  Last  year,  I  got  peas  for  market  in  60 
days,  planted  April  10,  marketed  June  10.  This  year, 


will  put  the 
readily  cleaned  out. 
Vermont. 


SAMPLES  OF  GOOD  AND  BAD  PLOWING.  Fig.  117. 

we  planted  April  1,  but  dare  not  hope  to  get  them 
June  1.  The  above  has  been  one  of  my  most  satis¬ 
factory  experiments.  b.  w.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Raspberries  Between  Plums. — My  plan  has  been 
to  set  Japan  or  native  plums  in  rows  15  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  black  raspberries  as  per  diagram  below. 
This  leaves  the  rows  7 )4  feet  apart.  I  use  plenty  of 
pure  ground  bone  and  hardwood  ashes.  My  bushes 
are  very  thrifty.  I  cut  them  back  in  August,  and  as 
soon  as  the  season  will  permit  in  April,  I  stake  and 
tie  the  bushes,  and  cultivate  one  way  thoroughly,  be¬ 
fore  they  show  much  signs  of  growth.  I  then  mulch 
the  entire  field  with  fine  straw,  taking  a  little  more 
pains  than  many  do.  I  find  that,  by  doing  this,  1 
can  pick  at  quite  an  advantage.  I  believe  that  I  can 


CLEARING  NEW  ENGLAND  SPROUT  LAND. 

TURNING  IT  INTO  PERMANENT  PA8TURE. 

In  January  last.  I  bought  adjoining  my  farm,  about  20  acres  of 
sprout  land  of  about  four  or  five  years’  growth.  About  one  week 
with  eight  or  ten  men  sufficed  to  break  off  the  sprouts,  and  cut 
the  brush,  and  in  May  when  dry,  I  purpose  to  burn  it  over.  Wbat 
is  the  best,  quickest  and  most  economical  method  to  get  this  lot 
into  permanent  pasture?  It  would  be,  of  course,  difficult  to  plow 
on  account  of  roots,  but  how  about  a  spring-tooth  harrow  ? 
Would  not  that  scarify  the  surface  sufficiently  to  allow  grass  seed 
and  grain  Coats),  to  grow  if  sown  in  spring?  Or  should  I  delay, 
and  sow  rye  in  September?  I  have  cleared  many  acres  of  rocks, 
but  have  never  yet  .subdued  a  wood,  or  stump  lot.  Some  one 
speaks  of  stumping  a  lot  with  dynamite.  Are  the  stumps  and 
roots  allowed  to  decay  partly,  or  taken  out  green  ?  What  is  the 
process  ?  With  what  seeds  should  such  a  lot  be  seeded  ? 

Worcester,  Mass.  c.  e.  r. 

Harrow,  Stump  Puller  and  Dynamite. 

In  clearing  stump  land  after  burning,  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  is  the  best  tool  I  have  ever  tried.  Get 
the  simplest,  strongest  kind  to  be  found  (wooden 
frame  if  possible),  and  procure  extra  teeth  and  bolts,  as 
you  are  sure  of  breaking  many.  Work  the  harrow  in 
two  sections,  one  horse  for  each.  I  think  that  you 
will  be  able  to  work  in  grass  seed  or  oats  so  as  to 
secure  a  good  catch  without  trouble.  Stumps  will 
pull  much  easier  after  waiting  three  to  five  years. 

For  pasture,  use  a  variety  of  seeds — 
June  grass,  Tall  Oat  grass,  Orchard 
grass,  Red-top,  Meadow  Fescue,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red,  A  1  s  i  k  e  and  White 
clovers.  f.  s.  cooley. 

Mass.  Agl.  College. 

I  believe  that  one  horse,  two  men,  a 
little  dynamite  and  a  Hawkeye  grub 
and  stump  machine,  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  fully,  as  regards  clearing  the  land 
of  stumps  and  roots  in  the  best,  quick¬ 
est  and  most  economical  manner.  This 
would  leave  the  land  in  condition  for 
plowing,  fitting  and  seeding.  This 
machine  will  clear  off  two  acres  at 
one  sweep,  and  will  take  out  both 
large  and  small  stumps,  either  “  dead 
or  alive”.  I  have  cleaned  out  Rock 
maple  stumps,  3%  feet  through,  with 
dynamite,  by  making  a  hole  with  an 
iron  bar  between  two  roots,  working 
it  in  under  the  stump  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  using  a  whole  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite  for  a  charge.  Three  charges 
most  obstinate  stump  in  shape  to  be 

A.  H. 
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II.  E.  II  E.0. 

END  VIEWS  OF  DIFFERENTLY-TURNED  FURROWS. 

See  First  Page. 
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Fig.  118. 


The  use 
reducing 
Mixture 


save  enough  this  way  to  pay  me  for  my  extra  work. 
There  is  no  dirt  on  the  berries  ;  it  is  clean  for  the 
pickers,  and  there  are  less  grass  and  weeds  to  bother. 
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As  I  stake  in  the  spring,  I  trim  all  poor 
leave  just  the  most  desirable  branches. 

Waverly,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  staking  of  raspberries  may  do  very 
well  for  a  small  plot ;  but  when  they  are  grown  by 
the  acre,  and  the  dozen  acres,  as  they  are  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry-growing  districts,  it  would  simply  be  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  pinching  out  of  the  tips  before  the  canes 
are  high  enough  to  sprawl  over,  makes  them  stocky, 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  t.  staking. 


In  my  opinion,  the  cheapest  way  to  get  this  lot  into 
permanent  pasture  would  be  to  use  a  good  spring- 
tooth  harrow  or  an  old-fashioned,  long  peg-tooth 
harrow.  As  soon  as  the  ground  thaws  two  or  three 
inches,  and  is  soft  on  top,  but  hard  underneath,  go  for 
it  with  the  harrow  and  work  it  until  you  are  more 
than  tired  of  the  job.  If  you  get  at  it  at  the  right 
time,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  this  way  at 
little  expense.  We  do  this  kind  of  harrowing  in 
orchards  in  early  spring,  as  it  saves  plowing.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  work,  sow  oats  and  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture  grass  mixture.  Do  not  feed  too  close 
the  first  season.  It  will  help  the  soil  to  burn  brush 
on  the  lot,  but  to  harrow,  it  must 
be  piled  out  of  the  way. 

Connecticut.  n  g.  Manchester. 

Wait  Until  July  Before  Burning. 

I  think  that  C.  E.  P.  will  be  unable 
to  get  his  brush  dry  enough  to  get  a 
good  burn  early  enough  in  spring  to 
insure  getting  his  grass  seed  started 
and  big  enough  successfully  to  resist 
a  usual  midsummer  drought.  I  should 
rather  wait  until,  say  July  ;  then 
the  sprouts  that  are  sure  to  start  early  will  get  a 
scorching  that  will  give  them  an  effectual  set-back. 
I  think  that  I  would  try  an  old-fashioned  peg-tooth, 
A  harrow  ;  it  is  of  such  shape  that  it  will  dodge  about 
the  stumps  with  less  likelihood  of  being  continually 
“hungup”  over  roots  and  stumps  than  the  spring- 
tooth  would  be.  I  would  brush  the  seed  in  with  a 
bushy  white  birch,  drawn  by  its  butt  end,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  several  if  one  is  not  large  enough,  chained  to¬ 
gether  by  their  butts  with  the  draft  chain.  Winter 
rye  could  be  sown  if  desired.  The  last  of  July 
and  early  August,  is  the  normal  time  for  most  of  our 
valuable  cultivated  grasses  to  start  when  self-sown, 
and  if  sown  at  this  time,  the  fall  rains  and  cool 
weather  will  give  the  grass  a  chance  to  get  a  good 
start,  so  that  by  the  next  summer,  the  roots  will  have 
sufficient  hold  on  the  soil  to  resist  being  pulled  up  by 
the  grazing  of  stock.  Oats  I  consider  the  worst  crop 
that  grass  seed  could  be  sown  with.  If  the  soil  is 
rich  enough  to  give  the  grass  a  good  start,  the  oats 
are  pretty  sure  to  tumble  down  and  smother  the 
young  grass  ;  and  if  not  rich,  the  oats  will  appropri¬ 
ate  all  the  available  plant  food  before  the  grass  can 
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get  started  sufficiently  to  hold  its  own,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  grass  is  stunted  if  not  killed  outright. 

For  seed,  I  would  use  principally  a  mixture  of 
Orchard,  June,  Fescue  and  Red-top  for  grass,  and 
Medium,  Alsike  and  White  clovers.  The  Medium  and 
Alsike  clovers  would  be  likely  to  make  a  good  growth 
the  first  summer  after  sowing,  and  the  White  would 
reseed  itself  after  once  established.  As  for  clearing 
the  land  with  dynamite,  I  have  had  no  experience  ; 
but  from  what  inquiry  I  have  made  as  to  this  method, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an  acre  of  sprout  land 
in  New  England  that  for  use  as  pasture  alone  would 
repay  for  clearing  of  the  stumps,  either  by  dynamite 
or  otherwise.  Here  in  a  climate  with  its  parching 
summer  drought  and  myriads  of  grass-eating  insects, 
a  permanent  pasture  of  much  value  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  F.  A.  PUTNAM. 

Massachusetts. 

An  Opinion  from  Connecticut. 

We  have  a  considerable  amount  of  land — tillage, 
pasture,  stump  land,  etc. — butithas  never  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  clear  stump  land,  or  to  get  such  land 
into  pasture,  as  we  already  have  land  enough.  I 
have  had  to  clear  off  small  growth  of  wood  from 
pastures,  and  have  had  to  take  up  quite  a  number 
of  large  stumps.  I  have  tried  dynamite  on  large 
stumps,  but  did  not  succeed  very  well ;  the  most 
I  could  get  of  a  result  was  to  loosen  or 
shatter  the  stumps 
so  that  they  were 
easier  to  take  out 
some  other  way.  I 
have  found  the 
Hawkeye  stump 
puller,  a  machine 
operated  by  a  horse 
or  yoke  of  cattle, 
one  of  the  best  for 
pulling  stumps.  But, 
though  I  have  had 
no  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  gettingsuch 
sprout  land  into  pas¬ 
ture,  I  am  willing  to 
offer  my  opinion  as 
to  what  would  be 
the  best  way  to  get 
the  land  into  pas¬ 
ture.  If,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose,  the  stumps  are 
good  size  and  not 
very  close  together, 
it  would  be  compar¬ 
atively  easy  to  get 
it  into  grass,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  roots 
were  of  a  kind  that 
go  down  into  the 
ground  like  oak  and 
cherry,  and  not  cov¬ 
ering  the  top  of  the 
ground  like  elm  or 
maple.  In  the 
latter  case,  I  should  think  it  would  be  best  to 
let  the  ground  grow  up  again  to  timber  ;  but  in 
the  former,  if  I  thought  there  was  no  great  danger 
of  breaking  the  harrows  on  the  roots,  I  would  cut  up 
between  the  stumps  with  the  Morgan  spading  harrow, 
aDd  seed  down  in  August  or  early  September,  with  a 
mixture  of  Red-top  and  Timothy  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
Blue  grass,  if  it  is  not  already  in  the  soil.  In  the  last 
snows  of  March,  sow  some  clover  seed,  and  it  will 
come,  and  helps  the  pasture  for  a  year  or  two.  I  do 
not  believe  in  spring  seeding  to  grass  ;  it  is  too  risky 

with  US.  THOMAS  J.  STROUD. 

Connecticut. 

HEADING  OFF  CANKERWORMS. 

BANDS  TO  CHECK  THEIR  CLIMBING. 

Of  the  whole  list  of  insects  that  infest  the  orchard, 
none  is  more  open  in  its  work  and  more  easily  ex¬ 
terminated  than  the  Cankerworm  ;  yet  this  msect  is 
now  doing  more  damage  than  any  other.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  indifference  is  the  fact  that  most 
farmers  don’t  know  that  they  have  them  in  such 
numbers  until  they  get  so  large  that  it  is  hard  to 
combat  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  extreme  top  of  the  tree.  Because  he  doesn’t 
see  any  young  worms  on  the  lower  branches,  the 
orchardist  thinks  that  he  has  none,  while  at  the  same 
time,  every  leaf  in  the  top  may  have  from  one  to  a  half 
score,  and  by  the  time  they  are  spread  to  the  lower 
limbs,  they  have  done  the  bulk  of  the  damage.  Then 
it  is  10  times  as  hard  to  kill  them  when  so  large  as 
when  they  were  just  hatched. 

While  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that,  by  thorough 
spraying  with  the  arsenites  when  the  worms  are  small, 
they  can  be  entirely  eradicated,  it  will  be  found  a 


great  help  to  band  the  trees,  and  to  put  such  a  prepa¬ 
ration  on  the  bands  as  shall  prevent  the  ascent  of  the 
females  to  deposit  their  eggs.  If  this  be  done  early 
and  followed  up  persistently,  so  few  females  will  get 
up  the  trees,  that  the  number  of  worms  will  not  be 
great  enough  to  do  much  injury.  While  it  is  better 
both  to  band  and  spray  so  as  to  exterminate  them, 
banding  alone  will  so  keep  them  in  check  that  the  in¬ 
jury  will  not  be  serious.  One  of  the  defects  in  the 
banding  of  the  trees  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  sticky 
substance  that  shall  not  coat  over  in  a  short  time  so 
as  not  to  catch  the  moths.  I  have  tried  Dendroline 
and  Raupenleim  and  all  the  other  recommended 
things  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  praised  ; 
but  I  have  not  found  anything  to  use  on  coarse  paper 
bands,  if  they  are  used,  better  than  pine  tar,  if  fresh. 
By  adding  castor  oil  and  crude  petroleum,  it  will  be 
made  more  limpid,  and  will  retain  its  “stickiness  ” 
longer.  Common  resin-sized  building  paper  may  be 
cut  in  strips  four  inches  wide,  to  be  drawn  around 
the  tree  and  tacked  with  small  tacks  with  a  tack 
stuck  so  as  to  hold  the  paper  into  every  little  depres¬ 
sion  ;  this  is  then  coated  with  tar  for  two-thirds  its 
width,  to  be  removed  once  in  two  days,  and  very  few 
moths  will  get  above  it. 

I  have  found  a  better  thing  which  I  purpose  to  use 
this  year.  I  have  secured  a  lot  of  heavy  glazed  paper, 
the  “sulphide  paper”  which  is  waterproof,  and  have 
cut  this  into  strips  on  a  circle  so  that,  when  brought 


about  the  trees,  the  bottom  will  stand  out  an  inch  or 
so  from  the  body.  These  strips  are  three  inches  wide, 
and  as  the  paper  cost  eight  cents  per  pound,  they  cost 
one-fourth  cent  each.  To  cut  these,  I  made  a  wooden 
pattern  and  bound  the  edge  with  iron  so  as  not  to  be 
cutting  the  pattern  when  cutting  against  the  edge. 
A  few  little  brads  or  sharp  points  should  be  put  into 
the  under  side  so  as  to  hold  the  paper.  As  the  inside 
and  outside  curves  will  not  be  alike,  all  the  cutting 
can  be  done  on  one  side  by  simply  moving  it  back 
each  time  the  width  of  the  center,  and  leaving  the 
ends  a  trifle  the  widest.  To  make  these  fit  so  snugly 
against  the  tree  that  no  moth  can  get  under,  when  a 
lot  of  bands  are  cut,  they  can  be  slipped  back  so  as  to 
expose  about  an  inch  of  the  inner  edge,  and  by  having 
some  strips  of  cotton  wadding  about  one  inch  wide 
cut  ready,  these  edges  can  be  coated  with  mucilage 
or  glue  and  the  wadding  stuck  on.  When  the  band 
is  put  about  the  tree  (see  Fig.  120),  these  strips  of 
wadding  will  fit  every  crack  and  crevice.  If  a  band  is 
too  long  for  a  small  tree,  it  may  be  lapped  over  to  fit 
it ;  if  not  long  enough,  another  piece  may  be  lapped 
on  at  each  end.  Where  these  glazed  bands  are  used, 
not  one  female  moth  in  ten  can  crawl  over  them,  even 
if  not  coated  with  anything  ;  but  by  melting  together 
resin,  Venice  turpentine,  and  castor  oil,  of  each  equal 
parts,  a  very  adhesive  compound  will  be  formed,  and 
one  that  will  remain  sticky  in  the  coldest  weather 
and  keep  its  stickiness  for  several  days.  This  is 
what  the  “  Tanglefoot  ”  fly  paper  is  made  of,  and 
everybody  who  has  used  that  knows  that  no  insects 
can  set  foot  on  it  and  get  away. 

While  this  preparation  will  cost  more  than  the  tar, 
it  will  remain  sticky  much  longer,  and  really  is  much 
more  adhesive  in  the  beginning.  I  have  been  trying 
it  during  cold  weather,  and  believe  that,  by  renew¬ 


ing  the  coating  once  a  week,  no  moth  can  get  over  it. 
When  the  bands  need  recoating,  by  having  the  mix¬ 
ture  slightly  warm,  one  can  coat  several  hundred  in 
an  hour,  and  each  time  they  are  covered  they  are 
better  than  when  new.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

What  Is  Onion  Smut  ? 

fV.  B.,  Ti'oujisville,  iV.  Y. — I  have  grown  onions  for  10  years  on 
the  same  plot.  This  year,  when  the  bulbs  were  one-fourth  grown, 
the  tops  began  to  die  of  some  disease.  Was  it  smut?  We  call  it 
blight.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  change  plots,  using  ground 
which  has  not  grown  onions  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SUNDERLAND. 

Onion  smut  is  a  fungous  disease  which  has  been 
known  to  occur  in  America  for  about  30  years,  and  it 
is  now  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  ;  it  is  especially  destructive  in 
the  onion-growing  regions  of  Connecticut.  According 
to  Dr.  Thaxter,  “The  presence  of  smut  in  onions  is 
first  indicated  by  one  or  several  dark  spots  at  different 
heights  in  the  leaves  of  seedlings,  which  are  seen  to 
be  more  or  less  opaque  when  the  plant  is  held  up  to 

the  light.  These 
dark  appearances 
may  be  seen  in  the 
first  leaf,  before  the 
second  leaf  has  be¬ 
gun  to  develop  at 
all,  and  are  more 
commonly  found 
just  below  the 
‘knee.’  After  a 
time,  usually  while 
the  second  leaf  is 
developing,  longi¬ 
tudinal  cracks  begin 
to  appear  in  one  side 
of  these  spots, 
which  widen  and 
show  within  a  dry, 
fibrous  mass,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  black, 
sooty  powder  made 
up  wholly  of  the 
ripened  fruit  or 
spores  of  the  fungus, 
which  are  blown  or 
washed  out  into  the 
ground.  As  a  rule, 
the  same  dark  ap¬ 
pearance  shows  it¬ 
self  in  the  second 
leaf  and  those  sub¬ 
sequently  formed, 
and  if  the  seedling 
be  pulled  and  ex¬ 
amined,  the  whole 
plant  will  be  found  to  be  pervaded  by  the  dis¬ 
ease,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Plants  thus 
diseased,  especially  if  the  soil  is  dry,  m.y  com¬ 
monly  succumb  early,  dying  while  in  thg  second 
or  third  leaf.  The  stronger  plants,  however,  espec¬ 
ially  if  the  ground  is  moist,  are  able  to  resist  the  smut 
sufficiently  to  make  a  considerable  growth,  and  may 
survive  even  up  to  the  time  of  harvesting.  In  such 
specimens,  the  smut  shows  itself  by  black  elevations 
upon  the  bulb,  running  down  to  its  very  base,  and  ex¬ 
tending  upward  into  the  leaves,  the  outer  ones  of 
which  may  split  open  and  show  the  characteristic 
sooty  powder  composed  of  spores  mingled  with  the 
stringy  mass  of  dead  leaf  tissue.  As  a  rule,  such  onions 
always  die,  either  drying  up  or  rotting  soon  after  they 
are  pulled.” 

When  onions  are  grown  upon  the  same  land  for  sev¬ 
eral  successive  seasons,  the  smut,  after  it  once  gets 
started,  gradually  increases,  until,  at  the  end  of  five 
or  more  years,  the  soil  is  so  full  of  smut  that  the  field 
generally  must  be  abandoned  and  some  other  crop 
substituted.  But  even  then  the  smut  remains  in  the 
soil  several  years — according  to  some  observers,  as 
many  as  12— in  such  a  condition  that  onions  cannot 
be  safely  planted.  The  local  dissemination  of  the 
smut  is  due  to  four  principal  causes  :  Agricultural 
implements  spread  the  soil  containing  the  spores. 
Smutted  earth  adheres  to  the  feet  of  men  and  farm 
animals,  and  is  thus  distributed  from  field  to  field. 
The  spores  are  readily  washed,  with  surface  earth, 
from  higher  to  lower  ground.  With  other  dust-like 
material,  the  spores  may  be  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

The  simplest  method  of  avoiding  injury  by  onion 
smut  is  to  transfer  the  planting  to  new  land  when¬ 
ever  the  disease  becomes  destructive.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  infection  by  smut  takes  place  before 


POTATO  PLANTS  AS  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATION.  Fig.  119. 

The  sulphured  “seed”  is  shown  at  1;  no  treatment  at  2,  and  fertilizers  at  3,  4  and  5. 
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the  young  plant  appears  above  ground.  These  facts 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  if  young  onions  were 
started  in  soil  free  from  smut,  and  then  transplanted 
to  smutty  soil,  they  would  escape  the  disease,  because 
the  period  of  infection  has  passed.  And  such  is  said 
to  be  the  case  with  transplanted  seedlings.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  practice  of  transplanting  onions — 
which  is  now  highly  recommended  by  leading  horti¬ 
culturists  for  other  reasons — there  is  a  simple  and 
efficient  remedy.  Experiments  made  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  indicate  that,  by  starting  onions 
in  forcing  houses  or  hotbeds,  the  yield  may  be  nearly 
doubled,  without  involving  any  more  labor.  Experi¬ 
ments  by  Dr.  Thaxter  indicate  that,  possibly,  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  air-slaked  lime  mixed  in  equal  parts, 
and  sowed  with  the  seed,  may  have  a  preventive 
effect.  He  says:  “At  the  second  and  subsequent 
hand  weedings,  all  onions  which  show  smut  in  the 
second  or  third  leaf  should  be  pulled,  collected  in  a 
basket,  and  burned  at  once.  This  practice  involves 
but  very  little  trouble,  and  the  folly  of  leaving  the 
larger  smutted  onions  to  discharge  crop  after  crop  of 
spores  upon  the  ground,  as  the  leaves  successively 
mature,  is  apparent ;  especially  when  the  enormous 
number  of  spores  thus  formed  is  considered.  It  is 
hardly  an  over-estimate  to  say  that  a  single  large 
onion  may  mature,  during  a  season,  something  like  a 
cubic  inch  of  smut,  which  means  between  one  and 
two  thousand  millions  of  spores,  each  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  smutty  onion  the  following  season.” 

It  is  not  clear  from  W.  B.’s  brief  description, 
whether  his  onions  died  from  smut  or  from  some 
mildew  or  bacterial  disease.  The  above  description 
of  onion  smut  (taken  largely  from  Weed’s  Fungi  and 
Fungicides)  will  enable  him  to  tell  whether  that  was 
the  nature  of  his  onion  disease.  If  the  description 
does  not  fit  his  disease,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
our  fungologist  look  in  to  the  trouble  further,  if 
W.  B.  will  send  us  specimens  when  the  disease  again 
appears. 

How  to  Test  Acid  Soils. 

W.  II.  McN.,  Stuart ,  Fla. — What  is  the  eorrect  way  to  use  blue 
litmus  paper  to  ascertain  whether  acid  is  present  in  the  soil  ? 

Ans. — It  is  understood  that  “litmus  paper”  is  a 
substance  like  ordinary  blotting  paper,  which  has 
been  colored  by  litmus  dye.  This  dye  is  originally 
blue  in  color,  and  is  obtained  from  certain  lichens  or 
moss.  Now,  when  this  blue  paper  comes  in  contact 
with  acid  of  a  certain  strength,  it  changes  to  red. 
When  you  put  this  red  into  an  alkali — the  opposite  of 
an  acid — it  changes  back  to  blue.  It  is  just  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  the  tongue  touching  alternately  vinegar  and 
sugar,  one  indicating  the  change  by  taste  and  the 
other  by  color.  When  a  soil  changes  the  litmus 
paper  from  blue  to  red,  we  have  fair  evidence  that 
there  is  too  much  acid  present  to  grow  good  crops. 
Then  we  know  that  lime  is  needed  to  “  sweeten”  the 
land.  The  usual  way  of  testing  is  to  take  say,  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  soil  in  a  cup  or  glass  and  add 
enough  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  After  the  soil 
has  stood  15  minutes,  push  a  piece  of  litmus  paper 
2  to  2%  inches  long  down  into  the  soil,  and  let  it  stay 
there  three  minutes  with  the  soil  pressed  up  around 
it.  Keep  the  fingers  away  from  the  end  of  the  litmus 
paper  which  goes  into  the  soil.  Use  a  spoon  or  knife 
blade  for  cleaning  off  the  soil.  Rinse  off  the  paper 
and  dry  it.  If,  after  drying,  the  red  color  show,  you 
have  fair  evidence  that  your  soil  needs  lime.  We 
would  not  make  the  test  after  a  rain  storm.  Take 
the  soil  in  its  ordinary  condition  and  moisten  it  with 
pure  water. 

Coal  Ashes  as  an  Absorbent. 

6.  S ..  Summit  Station,  JV.  Y.— What  is  the  chemical  action  of 
coal  ashes  in  connection  with  ammonia  in  manures  and  urine? 
Will  the  tendency  be  to  release  or  hold  the  nitrogen  ?  Somehow,  I 
have  formed  the  idea  that  coal  ashes  will  absorb  and  hold  the 
ammonia.  If  this  is  correct,  it  opens  up  great  possibilities  for 
the  much -despised  coal  ashes. 

Ans. — You  need  have  little  fear  that  coal  ashes 
will  act  as  wood  ashes  do  to  set  ammonia  free.  The 
coal  ashes  contain  only  small  quantities  of  lime  and 
potash,  and  have  little  value  as  a  fertilizer.  When 
sifted  and  dried,  the  coal  ashes  will  make  a  good  ab¬ 
sorbent.  In  some  instances,  potash  is  bought  in  the 
form  of  lye  and  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  sprinkled 
over  fine  coal  ashes.  The  ashes  hold  the  potash  and, 
when  broadcasted,  give  a  very  even  distribution  of  it. 
A  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  might  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Where  Lime  Benefits  Soil. 

A.  M.,  Massachusetts.— We  have  found  by  spreading  wood  ashes 
on  the  ground  the  year  before  we  plant  beets,  that  we  have  a 
much  better  crop.  Grass,  clover  and  peach  trees  do  better  on 
our  land  if  they  have  plenty  of  wood  ashes. 

Ans  — We  should  consider  that  a  pretty  sure  indica¬ 
tion  that  your  soil  needs  lime.  All  through  New 
England,  there  are  wide  areas  where  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  a  “catch”  of  clover.  It  has  been 
observed  that  stable  manure  and  wood  ashes  usually 
give  better  results  on  these  soils  than  superphosphates 
or  even  complete  fertilizers.  Most  of  such  farms  are 
on  uplands,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  soil 


could  be  sour  because  it  was  thought  that  sour  soils 
are  always  wet  and  undrained.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  these  dry  upland  farms  are  often  so  full 
of  acid  that  the  characteristic  bacteria  of  clover  can¬ 
not  develop  in  them.  Both  wood  ashes  and  stable 
manure  are  alkaline,  and  they  will,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  neutralize  the  acid  and  “  sweeten”  the  soil  so 
that  clover,  beets  and  other  plants  will  grow  and 
thrive.  This  explains  why  many  good  farmers  say 
that  there  is  something  about  ashes  and  manure  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  equal  amounts  of  plant  food 
in  other  forms.  A  thorough  liming  would  “sweeten” 
such  soils  and  put  them  into  a  much  better  condition 
for  tillage. 

Some  Failures  With  Incubators. 

B.  M.,  Connecticut. — I  am  using  an  incubater  this  season  for  the 
first  time.  In  my  first  hatch  a  month  ago,  I  got  a  two-thirds 
hatch,  which  I  called  good  for  a  novice  A  few  days  past,  used 
under  the  saroe  conditions,  I  got  only  30  chicks  out  of  100  fertile 
eggs  The  incubator  was  run  under  the  following  conditions: 
In  a  dry  cellar  with  earth  bottom,  the  temperature  of  which 
varied  from  43  to  50  degrees.  Tne  incubator  was  situated  near  a 
window  for  light,  egg  drawer  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  100 
to  103  degrees,  falling  once  during  the  first  few  days  to  98  degrees, 
remaining  there  for  a  day.  The  eggs  contained  chickens  nearly 
developed— I  should  judge,  within  three  or  four  days.  A  neighbor 
had  the  same  trouble.  Three  or  four  days  before  the  chickens 
were  due,  we  had  a  thunder  storm,  and  some  think  thatcau?ed 
the  trouble.  Do  thunder  storms  kill  chicks  in  that  way?  When 
the  chicks  came  from  the  shells,  they  seemed  to  have  trouble  in 
freeing  themselves  of  the  inner  lining  membrane.  Why?  I  used 
no  moisture  until  the  fourteenth  day,  and  but  very  little  then  until 
the  eighteenth.  I  ventilated  according  to  directions  which  came 
with  the  machine. 

Ans. — The  fact  that,  under  the  same  conditions, 
you  got  a  better  hatch  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
indicates  that  the  fault  may  be  in  the  eggs.  If  the  in¬ 
cubator  is  near  a  window,  you  will  be  liable  to  have 
the  temperature  in  the  incubator  lower  near  the  win¬ 
dow.  Thunder  does  not  injure  the  hatch,  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experiment.  If  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  plentiful,  it  is  possible  that  more  moisture 
would  have  been  beneficial,  though  the  method  used 
was  correct  under  some  circumstances.  The  failure 
to  break  the  shells  may  be  caused  by  eggs  being  from 
fat  hens  (producing  weak  chicks),  and  also  from  fre- 
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quently  opening  the  egg  drawer  during  the  time  the 
chicks  are  hatching.  Frequently  the  thermometers 
are  incorrect,  as  they  sometimes  vary  with  use.  There 
was  too  much  variation  in  the  temperature. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Nitrogen  ;  Bones  and  Meat  for  Poultry. 

F.  W.  A.,  Crystal  Springs ,  Wash.— 1.  Which  is  the  cheaper  source 
of  nitrogen,  dried  blood  at  $1  per  100  pounds,  or  nitrate  of  soda  at 
$3  ?  2.  With  granulated  bone  at  $1  per  100  pounds,  and  good  wheat 
at  $1.40  pe:  100  pounds,  what  proportion  of  the  bone  can  I  profit¬ 
ably  substitute  for  wheat  as  food  for  laying  hens  and  growing 
chicks?  3.  About  what  value,  compared  with  wheat,  have  scraps 
from  the  butcher  shop— bone  and  meat — as  food  for  poultry, 
young  and  old.  the  meat  and  bone  to  be  ground  in  a  green-bone 
mill? 

Ans. — 1.  A  fair  sample  of  dried  blood  ought  to  con¬ 
tain,  at  least,  10  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  This  would 
represent  a  cost  of  10  cents  a  pound.  Nitrate  of  soda 
contains  about  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  At  $3,  this 
means  18%  cents  a  pound,  which  is  too  much.  The 
dried  blood  is  the  better  bargain  at  the  prices  named  ; 
yet,  you  must  remember  that  these  two  su  bstances  rep¬ 
resent  different  forms  of  nitrogen.  In  the  nitrate,  it 
is  already  available.  All  that  is  required  is  water  to 
dissolve  it  and  carry  it  to  the  plant.  In  dried  blood,  the 
nitrogen  is  in  an  organic  form.  This  must  be  changed 
or  broken  up  before  the  plant  can  use  it.  Not  only 
moisture,  but  heat  as  well  are  required  to  do  this. 
Fertilizers  for  early  crops  at  the  North,  usually 
contain  both  forms.  The  soil  is  cold,  and  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  nitrate  is  at  once  available,  while  the 
organic  form  does  not  become  active  until  warmer 
weather.  In  the  climate  of  Washington,  the  dried 
blood  will,  probably,  prove  satisfactory.  For  New 
England,  we  would  advise  a  mixture  of  one  part 
nitrate  and  three  parts  blood.  2.  We  do  not  consider 
it  fair  to  compare  ground  bone  directly  with  wheat. 
We  do  not  consider  the  bone  a  substitute  for  grain. 
It  will  provide  materials  for  the  shells  and  for  the 
bones  of  the  hen’s  body,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  a 


direct  egg  food.  Our  plan  would  be  to  keep  the  bone 
constantly  before  the  hens  and  let  them  help  them¬ 
selves.  3.  By  analysis,  such  scraps  and  bone  are 
about  one-fourth  more  valuable  than  wheat.  You  can 
hardly  compare  them,  however,  as,  while  you  might 
safely  feed  them  nothing  but  wheat,  you  would  soon 
ruin  them  on  an  exclusive  meat-and-bone  diet.  Our 
plan  would  be  to  keep  small  quantities  of  the  cut 
meat  constantly  before  them  and  let  them  eat  what 
they  cared  to,  with  just  enough  of  the  grain  to  keep 
them  scratching  for  more. 

Cut  Bone  for  Hogs  ;  Scraps  for  Fertilizer. 

F.  L.  C.,  Elmhurst,  Pa. — 1.  Is  green  cut  bone,  such  as  is  used 
for  chickens,  a  safe  food  for  hogs;  or  would  it  be  better  fed  green 
or  boiled  and  the  fat  partially  taken  out  and  then  feed  the  re¬ 
mainder  ?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  put  into  the  soup  some  kind 
of  ground  feed?  If  so,  what  kind  ?  2.  How  can  I  treat  tallow 
scraps  that  have  been  cut  up  the  same  way  as  cut  bone,  and 
make  them  available  as  a  fertilizer  ?  There  is  some  bone  among 
the  scraps,  but  they  are  mostly  composed  of  gristle  and  meat 
fiber  from  which  the  tallow  has  been  rendered,  and  then  put  in  a 
press  and  most  of  the  fat  pressed  out. 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  had  reports  from  persons  who 
have  fed  the  cut  bone  to  hogs  just  as  it  came  from  the 
machine,  but  we  think  the  plan  of  cooking  it  much 
better.  We  would  mix  either  corn  meal  or  wheat 
middlings  with  this  soup.  2.  We  would  much  prefer 
to  feed  these  scraps  to  poultry  or  hogs  rather  than  to 
use  them  as  a  fertilizer.  If  we  had  any  great  quan¬ 
tity,  we  would  use  them  in  making  a  compost  of  muck, 
sods,  trash,  or  rich  earth.  Make  the  compost  heap  in 
the  usual  way,  putting  the  scraps  in  layers  as  you 
build  it  up.  We  doubt  if  you  can  mix  the  coarse 
scraps  with  chemicals  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

A.  E.  II..  Simsbury ,  Conn. — I  notice  in  Brevities,  on  page  246,  the 
advice  trJ  use  ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  for  small  fruits. 
What  is  the  matter  with  sulphate  of  potash  ?  I  have  raised  more 
or  less  small  fruits,  especially  strawberries,  in  the  last  few  years, 
for  home  use,  selling  the  surplus  when  we  had  any.  From  my 
experience,  I  have  decided  that  a  fertilizer  in  which  potash  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  sulphate  makes  the  strawberries  of  better  quality  and 
much  firmer  than  when  muriate  was  used. 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  sulphate  of 
potash,  except  that  it  costs  more  than  the  muriate. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  improved  quality  from 
using  the  sulphate.  Where  you  have  a  market  that 
appreciates  quality,  and  will  pay  an  extra  price  for  it, 
use  the  sulphate  by  all  means.  It  is  now  claimed 
that,  if  the  muriate  be  applied  in  the  fall  and  left  all 
winter  exposed  to  the  “  weather,”  it  will  produce  as 
high  quality  as  the  sulphate.  This,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  proved  by  experiment. 

"  A  Tree  Swindle  ”  in  New  York  State. 

M.  C.  B.,  Waterport,  iV.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  a 
model  peach  orchard  by  an  Ohio  nurseryman  ?  The  agent  said  that 
they  would  never  have  yellows.  We  bought  250  for  $45.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  changed  with  us,  so  that  it  is  hard  work  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  bill.  He  also  said  that,  if  taken  care  of  as  they 
advise  in  their  book  of  instructions,  they  would  bear  for  20  years. 
The  cold  of  winter  here  is  20  degrees  below  zero.  I  think  that 
we  can  sell  them  to  parties  that  are  making  peach  raising  a 
business.  Or,  will  it  pay  to  borrow  the  money  for  three  or  four 
years  ? 

Ans. — M.  C.  B.  is  the  victim  of  misplaced  confidence. 
In  the  first  place,  the  price  is  fully  twice  too  high,  as 
any  one  who  knows  the  retail  price  of  peach  trees  at 
the  present  time  can  testify.  No  kind  of  peach  tree 
is  exempt  from  yellows.  Neither  will  any  peach  tree 
“  bear  for  20  years  ”  where  the  cold  reaches  20  degrees 
below  zero  very  often,  or  even  on  rare  occasions.  My 
advice  is,  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  in  any  honorable 
way  possible.  If  any  peach  grower  is  willing  to  take 
the  250  trees  for  §45,  and  plant  them  and  expect 
them  to  do  as  any  ordinary  peach  trees  may  do,  let 

them  go.  h.  e.  v.  D. 

Winter  Apples  for  Michigan. 

E.  IV.  C.,  Isabella  County ,  Mich. — What  varieties  of  winter  apples 
would  be  best  to  graft  on  Ben  Davis  ?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  gravel, 
trees  thrifty,  but  the  quality  is  very  poor  here  and  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  market. 

Ans. — I  would  advise  E.  W.  C.  to  try  York  Imperial. 
It  is  far  better  than  Ben  Davis  in  quality,  especially 
as  the  latter  grows  in  the  climate  of  Michigan. 
Jonathan  is  still  better  in  quality,  and  fully  as  hand¬ 
some  as  Ben  Davis,  but  it  does  not  keep  so  late. 
Esopus  Spitzenberg  is  a  very  choice  apple,  and  with 
the  aid  of  spraying,  pays  very  well.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Fruit  Trees  Near  a  Pond. 

W.  II.  P.,  Mound,  111. — I  have  a  circular  pond,  which  fills  from 
the  barn,  the  dam  of  which  is  about  four  feet  above  the  natural 
level  of  the  ground.  The  dam  is  well  settled  and  set  with  clover 
and  Timothy,  on  which  I  purpose  to  set  a  row  of  pear,  plum, 
peach  and  cherry  trees,  alternating.  What  varieties  should  I  use 
for  central  Illinois  ?  How  should  they  be  set,  and  will  they  be 
likely  to  succeed  ?  The  water  will  likely  stand  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  top  of  the  dam.  What  distance  apart  should  they 
be  in  the  row  ? 

Ans. — The  plan  of  W.  H.  P.  seems  to  me  more  of  a 
matter  of  mere  fancy  than  a  practical  method  of  fruit 
growing.  By  extra  care,  he  may  succeed  in  growing 
good  fruit,  but  I  would  rather  plant  the  embankment 
with  some  kinds  of  forest  trees,  such  as  the  elm, 
maple,  weeping  birch  and,  perhaps,  a  few  willows. 
These  would  be  permanent  for  generations,  and  be 
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much  more  fitting  than  fruit  trees,  which  could  be 
better  cared  for  in  an  orchard.  However,  if  it  is 
positively  decided  to  plant  fruit  trdes,  the  following 
kinds  will  be  found  to  be  among  the  best :  Pear. — 
Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  Anjou  and  Buffum.  Plums. 
— Wild  Goose,  Ocheeda,  Stoddard  and  Burbank. 
Cherry. — Early  Richmond,  Wragg,  English  Morello 
and  Montmorency.  I  do  not  think  that  peaches  of 
any  variety  would  do  well.  The  trees  should  not  be 
closer  than  one  rod  apart  under  those  conditions.  If 
fruits  must  be  planted,  why  not  make  a  sort  of  wild 
fruit  garden  of  it  ?  Plant  seeds  of  the  wild  persim¬ 
mon,  and  when  they  get  about  two  or  three  years 
old,  graft  them  to  some  of  the  choice  varieties,  such 
as  Marion,  Golden  Gem  and  others  which  are  now 
being  brought  to  notice.  The  wild  papaw,  with 
here  and  there  a  native  plum  tree  of  some  choice 
variety  such  as  Ocheeda,  Hawkeye,  Gaylord,  Miner, 
American  Eagle,  etc.  I  would  have  ho  regularity  or 
formal  rows  about  it,  but  a  sort  of  wild  freedom,  for 
the  whole  will  have  to  be  worked  by  hand.  The  pond 
and  surrounding  bank  cannot  be  very  large  if  it 
depends  upon  the  water  supply  of  a  barn  roof. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Grafting  Chestnuts  on  Oak. 

L.  II.  G.,  Bristol,  Ind.— Can  I  graft  chestnuts  on  a  large  oak 
tree  and  have  them  do  well  ?  The  tree  has  about  35  to  40  feet 
spread,  and  Is  about  40  to  50  feet  high.  It  looks  some  like  a  Burr 
oak,  but  has  smoother  bark.  Some  say  that  it  is  a  Burr  oak,  as 
it  has  a  fringe  on  the  cups.  If  I  can  possibly  make  a  success  of 
it,  I  want  to  have  It  grafted.  It  will  take  several  hundred  grafts. 
When  shall  I  graft  it  for  best  results  ? 

Ans. — L.  H.  G.  refers  to  a  Burr  oak  tree,  judging 
from  the  fringe  on  the  “cup”  of  the  acorns.  I  would 
not  attempt  to  graft  it  to  chestnuts,  because  I  think 
failure  would  result  and  a  fine  tree  be  marred.  I 
have  heard  that  chestnut  grafts  will  grow  on  oak 
stocks,  but  put  little  faith  in  the  statements.  How¬ 
ever,  it  might  be  well  to  try  it  in  a  small  way  just  for 
experiment.  The  chestnut  scions  should  be  cut  at 
once,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  buried  in 
the  ground  in  a  cool,  shady  place.  When  the  stocks 
have  begun  to  grow,  graft  with  the  utmost  care  as 
directed  in  former  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Plums  for  Rhode  Island. 

G.  E.  A.,  Peacedale,  R.  /.—What  are  the  best  plums  for  general 
market  use  ?  Are  plums  budded  upon  peach  stocks  as  long-lived 
as  when  grown  upon  the  plum  ?  If  plum  stocks  are  used,  what 
is  the  best  ? 

Ans. — For  Rhode  Island  we  would  choose  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  Bradshaw,  Duane  Purple,  Imperial 
Gage,  Jefferson,  Lombard,  Pond  and  Smith’s  Orleans. 
Among  the  Japans,  we  would  advise  you  to  try 
Abundance,  Burbank  and  Hale.  Plums  budded  upon 
peach  stocks  are  not  so  long-lived  at  the  North  as 
when  grown  upon  the  plum.  Peach  stocks  are  pre¬ 


ferred  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  The  Marianna 
stock  is  used  the  most  at  present. 

Lincoln  Pear  ;  Prices  and  Apples. 

A.  P.  H.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — 1.  From  what  you  have  learned  about 
the  Lincoln  Coreless  pear,  would  you  consider  it  wise  to  plant 
the  variety  for  market  purposes  ?  2.  From  what  you  have 

heard  said  by  marketmen  in  New  York,  would  you  advise  the 
sale  of  evaporated  apples  now  or  hold  them  for  a  better  price  ? 
3.  Do  you  think  Greening  and  Baldwin  apples  will  ever  take  the 
position  they  once  held  in  the  markets  (No.  1)  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Not  until  it  has  been  more  thoroughly 
tested.  2.  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  advises  its  readers  in 
matters  of  this  kind  ;  it  gets  the  best  information 
obtainable  for  them,  but  further  than  this  it  cannot 
go.  Future  prices  will  depend  largely  upon  the  out¬ 
look  for  this  year’s  crop,  and  this  is  unlikely  to  be  so 
large  as  that  of  last  year.  3.  If  you  mean  No.  1  to 
apply  to  quality,  no.  The  tendency  is  constantly 
toward  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  there  isn’t 
likely  to  be  any  retrograde  movement. 

How  to  Grow  Little  Evergreens. 

II.  H.  G.  M.,  Milford,  Conn. — What  treatment  should  I  give  the 
small  evergreen  seedling  trees  that  are  sent  out  in  dollar  collec¬ 
tions  so  often  referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ? 

Ans. — These  little  trees  may  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  in  nursery  rows  a  foot,  more  or  less, 
apart,  according  to  size,  and  transplant  later. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs . 

F.  H.  G.,  Exeter,  N.  II. — Are  the  following  trees  hardy  In  south¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire:  Catalpa  speciosa,  Catalpa  Teas’s  Japan 
Hybrid,  Sa'isburia  or  Ginkgo,  Cladrastis  tinctoria,  or  Yellow 
Wood,  Magnolia  acuminata— Cucumber  tree — Candle  tree  ?  What 
is  the  botanical  name  of  the  last-named  tree  ? 

Ans. — Teas’s  Catalpa  would  not  be  hardy,  and  we 
doubt  whether  Specosia  would  be  entirely  hardy. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  Ginkgo  tree  would  stand 
your  climate.  The  botanical  name  of  the  Candle  tree 
is  Parmentiera  cerifera. 

Keeping  Hams  in  Warm  Weather. 

G.  A.  L.,  Lestershire,  N.  I. — How  can  I  manage  with  my  smoked 
hams  to  keep  them  into  warm  weather? 

Ans. — Slice  them  as  for  frying  ;  partially  fry,  then 
pack  in  layers  in  clean  stone  jars,  covering  all  with 
sweet  lard.  Packed  in  this  way,  ham  will  keep  almost 
indefinitely,  and  is  always  ready  for  use  in  a  very 

convenient  form. 

A  Permanent  Tree  Label. 

A.  L.  S.,  Spokane,  Wash.— 1.  I  wish  a  permanent  tree  label; 
what  would  you  suggest?  Would  thin  sheets  of  copper  that 
would  show  an  indentation  from  a  pencil  point  make  good  labels, 
and  where  can  they  be  purchased  ?  2.  Does  Prof.  Bailey’s  book 

post  one  in  regard  to  grafting  and  the  propagating  of  different 
fruits  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  tried  thin  sheets  oi  copper,  but  they 
are  too  easily  detached  from  the  tree.  The  best  labels 
that  we  know  of,  all  things  considered,  are  made  of 
zinc.  The  name  written  on  them  with  an  ordinary 


pencil  will  endure  for  a  lifetime.  They  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  hardware  stores,  any  size  or  shape,  with  a 
hole  punched  where  desired,  for  about  50  cents  per 
100.  2.  Yes. 

The  Cost  of  Spraying  Grapes. 

F.  E.  II.,  Bucyrus,  Kan. — How  much  sulphate  of  copper  will  I 
need  to  spray  1,800  vines,  in  full  bearing,  to  prevent  black  rot  of 
the  grape  ? 

Ans  — Mr.  Lodeman  states,  in  his  book,  The  Spray¬ 
ing  of  Plants,  that,  on  an  average,  each  grape  vine 
should  receive  about  one  quart  of  Bordeaux  Mixtnre 
at  each  application  ;  and  it  will  require  three  or  four 
thorough  applications  to  prevent  black  rot.  If  only 
three  applications  are  made,  it  would  take  about  110 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to  make  the  required  amount 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture  ;  that  is,  if  four  pounds  of  the 
copper  are  used  to  each  50  gallons  of  the  mixture  as 
the  standard  formula  requires.  If  four  treatments 
are  given,  it  will  take  about  150  pounds  of  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper.  m.  y.  s. 

The  Culture  of  Beans. 

E.  W.,  Akron,  0.— An  Ohio  Farmer,  who  “  doesn’t  know  beans,” 
would  be  glad  to  have  some  pointers  from  New  York  State 
growers— methods  of  planting,  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  best 
way  to  harvest,  clean,  etc.? 

Ans. — There  isn’t  much  encouragement  for  any  one 
to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  beans  for  market  at  the 
present  prices.  Large  growers  plant,  cultivate  and 
harvest  by  machinery.  The  beans  may  be  put  in 
with  a  grain  drill.  They  do  best  on  light,  warm 
land,  tolerably  fertile.  They  should  be  in  drills  2)4 
to  3  feet  apart.  Cultivation  should  be  level,  and  the 
soil  should  not  be  stirred  when  the  vines  are  wet. 
The  standard  old  sorts  are  White  Kidney,  Marrowfat 
and  Pea.  From  1)4  to  2  bushels  of  seed  are  required 
per  acre. 

Burning  Bones  for  Fertilizer. 

G.  II.  8.,  Sannybank,  Fa.— Will  it  pay  to  buy  bones  at  $5  per 
ton,  to  burn  for  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  them,  or  would  it  be 
better  to  boil  them  in  large  kettles  as  described  in  a  late  R.  N.-Y.? 
It  is  the  phosphate  of  lime  or  phospheric  acid  that  is  wanted.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  mauy  that  no  account  is  made  of  nitrogen, 
but  that  is  the  cheapest  part  of  fertilizers  in  this  section.  I  am 
interested  in  commercial  Ashing,  and  can  get  almost  unlimited 
quantities  of  waste  Ash  simply  for  the  hauling,  or  could  buy  any 
quantity  for  Ave  cents  per  bushel,  fresh  from  the  water.  Thecom- 
mon  method  of  using  “  green  ”  Ash,  Is  to  broadcast  on  the  laud 
and  plow  in;  but  in  a  few  years,  the  soil  becomes  almost  like 
pvitty  and  refuses  to  produce  good  crops  of  anything. 

Ans. — Yes,  under  such  circumstances,  we  would 
burn  the  bones.  Pile  them  between  layers  of  dry 
wood,  and  start  the  fire  at  the  bottom.  Make  the 
pile  on  hard  ground  with  a  saucer-like  depression. 
The  bones  will  be  reduced  to  ash,  or  left  so  that  they 
can  be  crushed  with  a  heavy  shovel.  It  will  pay  you 
to  compost  or  rot  the  fish  by  piling  it  with  manure, 
old  sods,  or  muck,  and  letting  it  ferment.  If  you  want 
the  best  results,  add  potash  in  some  form  to  this  com¬ 
post  heap,  and  uselthe  bone  ash  as  the  pile  is  made 
up.  If  you  use  green  fish,  we  would  plow  them  in 
and  broadcast  the  bone  ash  on  top  of  the  plowed 
ground  and  harrow  it  in. 


Fine 
ru  its 


coire  from  the  best  trees. 
The  best  trees  are  grow  n 
in  the  far  North.  The 
very  best  trees  come 
from  our  great  Minne¬ 
sota  N  urseries  —  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best  and  hard¬ 
iest  that  money  will  buy. 

We  sell  millions  of 
trees  and  plants  every 
year.  This  season  we 
want  to  sell  more  than 
j  ever.  Nobody  at  any  price  can  sell  you 
!  as  good  trees  as  we  can  at  a  low  price. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  our  trees 
and  plants  grow.  And  ihey  bear  fruit. 

All  we  ask  is  your  name  and  address, 
so  we  can  send  you  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information  free.  Tell  us  where  you 
live,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  our  trees. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  15.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


Hale’s  Fruits 

Are  up  to  date  market  and  family  varieties.  1200 
acres  fruiting  Aelds  enables  me  to  sell  more  dollars 
worth  of  fruitannually  than  any  ten  other  nurseries, 
Free  book  tells  whole  story.  I  get  my  money  back 
selling  trees  and  plants  at  half  agents  prices. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Columbian  Raspberry  SSSOTS 

and  clr.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates,  Nurseryman,  Rochester.N.Y. 


Tho  “  RiHnPU/SV  ”~A  new  strawberry  of 
I  IlC  niuycnaj,  great  merit.  For  price 
of  plants  and  free  catalogue  address 

M.  H.  RIDGEWAY,  Wabash  City,  Ind. 


Nut  Book 


200  pages,  illustrated,  telling 
how  to  Graft,  Grow.  Market  and 
Cook  Them.  Postpaid  for  $1, 
by  JOHN  R.  PARRY  Parry,  N.  J. 


BUY  DIRECT  and  pay  but  one  profit,  Our  assortment  Is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Rarest  new,  choicest  old.  Send  for  our  catalogue 
today;  it  tells  it  all;  an  elegant  book,  168  pages, 
magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  free. 

Seeds,  Plants  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  by  mall  post- 

Eaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
y  express  or  freight.  43d  Year.  32  Greenhouses.  l.OOOAcres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  345,  Painesvllle,  O. 


HIM  PH. 


The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


DEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 


SOS. 


75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times. 

If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 
plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peach, 

BLACK.  SON  &  CO..  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


DO  YOU  WANT 


some  strictly  first-class  Trees  and  Plants  at  extremely 
low  prices  ?  If  so,  drop  us  a  postal  card.  In  the  next  two 
weeks  we  want  every  reader  of  The  Rubai,  New-Yorkkb,  to  send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  ask  for 
our  SPECIAL  OFFER.  No  matter  if  you  have  already  ordered  stock  elsewhere,  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us  at  once.  We  have  a  proposition  to  make  you  now,  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  Write 
us  to-day,  and  mention  Special  Offer.  Address 

THE  6E0.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1019,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CAR-LOAD 


after  car-load  of  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  BUSINESS  TREES  are  now 
going  to  Business  Farmers,  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Rogers  is  too  busy  to  talk  much  now,  but  his  trees  are  speaking  for 
themselves  wherever  they  go.  If  your  order  has  not  already  been 
sent  better  write  to-day.  We  are  all  hustliDg,  and  will  give  it  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Rogers 
is  the  man  who  has  a  record  for  square  dealing,  and  Dausville  has  a  record  for  best  trees,  so  you 

are  sure  to  be  right  when  you  place  your  order  with  _  .  _______  _  _  __  _ 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Hat  ***** . 

A  Campbell’s  Early  Grapes  without  eating  the  seeds.  The  pulp  Is  sweet  to  centre,  so  the  seeds  are 
i  i  easily  separated  without  making  the  tongue  sore,  as  common  grapes  do. 

i;  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  CRAPES 

i  i  are  unusually  hardy  and  vigorous.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality.  Ripen  early  and  keep  late. 
i  i  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  Elegant  Catalogue  free.  , 

i>  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 


WE 

grow 


TREES.PLANTS 


and  vines;  all  kinds;  100,000 
FRUIT  TP.ElS.  Millions  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  plants;  ever¬ 
greens.  shrubs  and  shade 
trees.  Stock  first-class. 
Prices  low  Our  1897  cata¬ 
logue  free.  T  J.  DWYER, 
Orango  Co.  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  K.  ?. 


Pear  Trees  8c 

triipe  Vines  %c.  each  and  up,  as  to  size  and 
number  taken.  Pull  line  of  general  Nurserv  Stock. 
Best  ref'n's.  furnished,  lewis  roesch,  Errdimia,  jf.  y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TKEE8, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PUIVKT,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS.  Lakewood  N.  J. 


PEACH 

Plants,  cheap. 


TREKS.  FIRST-CLASS.  4  feet 
and  up,  at  $1  per  1U0 :  3  to  4  feet 
grade.  $2  per  100.  PLUMS,  $5  to  $8 
per  100.  All  kinds  of  'I’rees  and 
List  Free.  KELIANCE  NURSERY 


COMPANY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1,000  Peach  Trees  r.  re.EK 

mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any  station 
east  of  Mississippi  River  lor  $20;  or  500  for  $11.50. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  other  sized  trees  proportional 
prices.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


5  Abundance  Plum,  5  to  6  feet  £ 
Wickson  Plum,  5  to  6  feet 
Red  June  Plum,  5  to  6  feet  ^ 
By  Express  for  *3  50. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


PLANTS  iSSt 

Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blackberry, 
Currant  Morrill  &  Morley’s  Eclipse 
Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  catalogues. 

WALTER  F.  TABER, 
Lakeview  Farm,  Pokeepsie,N.Y 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M  Best  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  plants,  $3.50  to  $5  per  M. 

My  "97  ”  Catalogue  mailed  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Small  t 
Fruit  J 
Plants  j 
and  J 
Spray  £ 
Pumps  ' 
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White  Clover  in  Lawns  — Now  that 
we  have  discovered  that  all  sorts  of 
clover  and  leguminous  plants  add  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  soil  through  the  agency  of 
microdemes  that  cause  and  inhabit  the 
little  balls  or  nodules  of  the  roots,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  White  clover  will 
greatly  add  to  the  longevity  and  beauty 
of  lawns — especially  those  that  need 
renovation.  Potash  and  some  form  of 
phosphate  will  presumably  do  the  rest. 
A  White  clover  lawn,  pure  and  simple, 
is  by  no  means  unsightly.  It  is  the 
favorite  sod  of  many  of  the  little  plots 
about  the  large  hotels  and  apartment 
houses  of  up-town  New  York.  It  will 
make  a  strong  fight  against  many 
weeds  ;  against  Finger  grass,  Sour  grass, 
etc.  It  is  more  readily  and  evenly  cut 
by  the  lawn  mower,  and  will  stand  more 
drought  than  either  Red-top  or  Blue 
grass . 

Wk  are  sowing  a  worn-out  lawn  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  heavily  with  White 
clover  as  an  experiment.  The  old  lawn, 
the  soil  of  which  was  poor  enough  25 
years  ago,  is  now  a  lawn  more  of  docks, 
sorrels  and  plantains,  than  of  grasses. 
With  the  clover,  a  liberal  quantity  of 
fertilizer  has  been  sown . 

For  five  years,  the  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Manhattan),  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  to  find  out  which  seed  corn 
will  yield  most — kernels  from  the  ‘butt, 
middle  or  tip  of  the  ear,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  no  material  difference.  As 
we  remember,  this  was  precisely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  same  experiments  tried  at  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  under  Dr. 
Sturtevant,  and  we  think  by  other  sta¬ 
tions.  It  would  seem  a  waste  of  time, 
therefore,  to  remove  the  butt  and  tip 
kernels . 

Mb.  Benjamin  H.  Sheeley,  of  Gra- 
hamsville,  N.  Y.,  writes  interestingly  of 
his  potato  experience.  Besides  trying  all 
the  new  kinds,  he  has  raised  thousands 
of  seedlings,  many  of  which  have  been 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  He  says 
that  Columbus,  which  yields  so  well  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  is  only  a  fair  yielder 
with  him,  while  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  is  better 
than  Carman  No.  3  in  every  respect. 
Mr.  Sheeley  writes  further  that  he  set 
out  473  seedlings  last  spring,  selected 
from  over  1,200  seedling  plants.  From 
these,  he  saved  tubers  of  85  to  plant  this 
season.  Some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
were  from  seed  of  Carman  No.  1,  a 
variety  that  has  never  borne  a  seed  ball 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  He  says  that 
many  of  the  seedlings  from  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  are  purple.  We  may  say  the  same 
of  many  of  our  own  No.  2  seedlings 
raised  from  the  seed  sent  to  us  from 
Belgium.  Last  year,  Mr.  Sheeley  saved 
seed  from  over  200  crossbred  seed  balls, 
using  pollen  from  his  own  seedlings,  as 
they  alone  produce  pollen.  He  writes 
of  having  seed  of  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3, 


The  California  Violet. — We  alludec 
to  this  promising  novelty  last  summer. 
Our  plants  made  a  strong  growth.  Tiny 
things  when  set  out,  they  were  a  foot  in 
diameter  in  the  fall.  The  question  tha  ; 
no  one  seemed  capable  of  answering  was 
whether  they  would  stand  our  winters. 
We  may  now  say  that  they  were  not 
harmed  in  the  least.  They  began  to 
bloom  April  1,  the  flowers  being  as  yet 
rather  small,  but  of  intense  fragrance 
and  of  a  deep  violet  color.  We  hope  that 
our  friends  will  try  the  California  vio¬ 
let.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  trial,  though 
we  cannot  -just  yet  tell  them  all  that 
there  is  to  be  said  about  it . 

Mb.  C.  G.  Williams’s  annual  potato 
report  appears  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  of  a 
recent  date.  Of  30  of  the  later  varieties, 
Carman  No.  3  yielded  333  bushels  to  the 
acre,  10  per  cent  unmarketable  ;  the  R 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  323  bushels,  with  six  per 
centunmarketable  ;  Banner,  306  bushels, 
with  11  per  cent  unmarketable ;  Carman 
No.  1,  290  bushels,  with  five  per  cent  un¬ 
marketable  ;  Livingstone,  284  bushels, 
with  32  per  cent  unmarketable  ;  the 
Bovee,  267  bushels,  with  25  per  cent  un¬ 
marketable  (it  is  printed,  Bover,  but 
this,  we  assume,  is  a  typographical 
error)  ;  Hampden  Beauty,  363  bushels, 
with  56  per  cent  unmarketable  ;  Uncle 
Sam  (Henderson’s)  265  bushels,  13  per 
cent  unmarketable  ;  Maule’s  Early  Thor¬ 
oughbred,  256  bushels,  26  per  cent  un¬ 
marketable  ;  New  Queen,  253  bushels, 
33  per  cent  unmarketable  ;  American 
Wonder,  219  bushels,  21  per  cent  unmar¬ 
ketable  ;  Michigan  Peachblow,  213  bush¬ 
els,  31  per  cent  unmarketable  ;  Early 
Norther,  191  bushels,  18  per  cent  unmar¬ 
ketable  ;  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  194  bush¬ 
els,  29  per  cent  unmarketable  ;  Irish 
Daisy,  169  bushels,  31  percent  unmarket¬ 
able  ;  Freeman,  118  bushels,  27  per  cent 
unmarketable;  this  is  the  lowest  yield  of 
any.  Mr.  Williams  remarks  that,  of  the 
earliest  varieties,  Bovee  deserves  special 
mention,  having  most  of  the  requisites 
of  a  market  grower’s  best  potato.  He 
says  that,  in  quality,  the  Carman  No.  1 
does  not  have  to  take  a  back  seat  for 
anything . 

Any  information  regarding  varieties 
of  potatoes  that  is  to  help  our  readers 
during  the  season  that  is  upon  us,  should 
be  given  at  once.  Bulletin  No.  76  of  the 
Ohio  E.  S.  (Wooster),  by  W.  J.  Green, 
gives  as  much  information  as  any  similar 
publication  that  we  have  seen.  While 
every  portion  of  it  should  be  read,  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  call  attention  to 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Impure  Blood 

“I  have  found  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  an  ex. 
cellent  medicine.  My  little  girl  was  afflicted 
with  eczema  for  seven  years  and  took  many 
kinds  of  medicine  without  relief.  After  taking 
a  few  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  she  was 
cured.”  Mrs.  Emma  Franklin,  Honeoye,  New 
York.  Get  only  Hood’s,  because 

Hood’s  Sp a?rn a 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  one  True  Blood  Purifier. 


and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  but  does  not  say 
whether  they  are  self  or  crossed  seeds. 
If  the  former,  the  flowers  must  have 
produced  pollen,  of  course. 

Three  years  ago,  our  readers  may  re¬ 
member,  one  hill  of  a  seedling  of  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  yielded  157  tubers  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  Black  walnut. 
These  were  red.  We  naturally  hoped 
that  this  seedling  would  develop  into  an 
immense  yielder.  The  largest  were 
saved  and  planted  the  next  season.  The 
yield  was  small.  The  best  tubers  were 
again  saved  and  planted  last  year,  with 
the  result  that  the  yield  was  so  incon¬ 
siderable  that  the  variety  was  rejected 
as  not  worth  propagating . 

Evidently  the  Kentucky  Wonder  bean 
has  many  friends.  T.  F.  W.  writes  that 
he  has  grown  it  and  finds  it  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  every  particular  both  as  a 
a  snap  and  a  dry  bean . 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  best  after-dinner 
pills,  aid  digestion.  25c. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


made  only  bv  fllttCS  PlOW  GO.  Boston  and  heu>  York. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans. 
Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
drills  &  checks 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  is 


the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton,  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 


A  LITTLE  PAINT 

in  the  right  place,  and  of  the  right  kind, 
will  make  a  great  change  in  the  looks  of  the  room  or 
a  home.  The  window  casing,  baseboards,  picture 
mouldings,  chairs  and  tables— all  these  can  be  bright¬ 
ened  and  made  clean  with  paint. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Enamel  Paint 

is  just  the  thing  for  furniture  and  decorative  work. 
It  gives  a  fine,  glossy,  enamel-like  surface.  The  tints 
are  delicate  for  indoor  use.  “  Enamel  Paint  ’’  is  pre¬ 
pared  ready  for  the  brush.  Any  one  can  use  it.  We 
make  paints  for  every  purpose— each  is  a  special  kind  suited  to  a  special  use. 

Our  booklet  “Taint  Points”  tells  all  the  little  kinks  about  paint-the 
good  and  the  bad.  It  tells  the  best  special  paint  for  buggies,  boats,  farm  tools, 
barns,  fences,  roofs,  houses  and  all  other  painted  things.  Send  to-day  for  a 
free  copy. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


Montreal. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

o|W  cR  I 
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CHOICE  SEEDS 


Potatoes,  grown  especially  for  seed.  Stock  pure  and  tine,  in  bushel  or 
car  lots:  Carman  No.  3,  Wisconsin  Seedling,  *1.50  per  bbl.  Thirty  new 

and  standard  varieties.  $1.25  per  bbl.;  three  pounds  your  choice  with 

every  barrel  sold.  Mortgage  1  After  Oats,  40c.  per  bu.;  Lincoln,  Ameri- 
00c  t.er  bu  •  Forsyth's  Proiifln  S?11  Ban,ner  a!,d  Hace-horse  Oats,  30c.  per  bu.;  Gold  Mine  Seed  Corn, 

bagsPl5c  each  yth  1  10  (white)’  7oc-  Per  bu  American  and  German  Millet,  00c.  per  bu.  New  cotton 

bags.  15c.  each.  C.  C.  BKAWLEY,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

73d  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetablei  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


MANGELS,  sugar  beets,  carrots— best  winter  stock 
foods  Sow  early.  And,  in  view  of  hay  crop,  per¬ 
manent  pasturage,  soiling  and  green  manuring,  send 
25c.  for  our  new  book  on  "  Grasses  and  < ’lovers.” 

For  kitchen  garden  helps  and  hints  please  refer  to 
our  ‘-Open-Air  Vegetables,"  just  published  25c. 
You’ll  need  "Vegetables  Under  Glass”  in  the  autumn; 
abo  25c. 

F  ower  gardens  should  contain  our  Improved 
Ipomceas.  And  why  not  have  a  water  garden  ?  Get 
our  free  ‘‘water  lily  leaflet  ” 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL*** 

G  rass, Clover  orTimothy  |h  mr  I  ■ 

We  clean  them  by  special ^ 
methods  &  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  Beeds  contain  weeds — over-run  the  farm 
—exhaust  it — *  roduoe  quantity  A  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  8kkd  Sbnsh 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.'&Wj?." 


riflVPT  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
vlUYvi  Com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importerof  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Brices  to  dealers  on  application. 


nmson 


Delaware-Grown  Dow  Peas, 

Crimson  Clover  and  Ensilage  Seed  Corn.  Buy  of 
the  Grower  and  Save  Money.  List  FREE 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del 


SELF -  LOCKING 

HAND  POTATO  PLANTERS 

Plant  three  Acres  Per  Day. 


CAM 

STICK 

HANDLC 

PLANTCR 


"PINGREE" 

5C.LT-  LOCKIN6 
HAND 
POTATO  PLANT  C. 


ALMOST  CL05CD 
BUT  NOT 
YtT  LOCKtO 


5CLr-UXKlN& 
HAND  POTATO  PLANTER 


Work  better  and  three  times  faster  than  the  hoe 
“EUREKA,”  $1.25;  “  PINGR1SJS,”  $1.00. 

GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO..  Greenville.  Mich. 


IN6  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 


ADBDKN.  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


1897  Catalogue  gassf- 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


Wew  York 

14  Barola?  St. 


CHICAGO, 

Si  and  St  Randolph  gt. 


Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  so,  send  for  sample  of  BATTLES  CUBAN  GIANT 
ENSILAGE  CORN.  Produces  more  fodder  and  solid 
corn  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety.  Early, 
sweet  and  nutritious.  Seed  grown  in  the  North. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  it,  and  contains  reports 
from  leading  dairymen  Write  to-day. 

FRANK  U.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


ONION  SEED 


Southport  Glohk  seed  only 
HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 
SEED  DRILL8,  MEEKER'S  SMOOTHING  HARROW, 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co  .  Southport,  Ct. 


C|na  Cftnfl  fla#C-New  and  improved  va- 
rme  vCCU  Udib  riety.  Original  seed 
from  Maine.  Largest  crop  of  any  I  have  ever  raised. 
50  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

W.  W.  CORNWALL,  South  Wales,  Erie  Co.,  N.  V 


Vineless  Sweet  Potatoes, 

TUBERS  AND  PLANTS. 

“ McKinley’s  Choice" 

(No  one  else  has  them)  and 

Gold  Coin  Prolific.” 

(Genuine,  and  no  Arkansas  Yams ) 
Address  for  full  instructions 
G-  C  AMEB.ER, 

The  Original  Introducer  &  Grower 
of  the  Vineless  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Tubers  and  Plants, 
Madison  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind. 

I  grow  my  own  tubers  and  plants— plants  grown 
without  glass  or  manure,  stocky  and  hardy. 


Copyright  secured. 


ARMAN  No.  3  P0.00 

SEED  POTATOES  $Lper  bbl 

All  bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  free.  Geo.  A  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


THE  CARMANS. 

Nos.  1  &  3  ( Thorburn  Stock.) 

We  want  orders.  Do  you  want  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  ?  We  quote  prices  to  suit  the  times,  One  Tuber, 
Great  early  Thoroughbred  with  each  Bbl.  No.  3  at 
*1.50,  No.  1  at  *1.25.  References  given.  FRASER 
BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


Hammond’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Reduced  prices  on  Early  Michigan,  Maule’s  and 
Everitt’s  Thoroughbred,  Acme,  King  of  the  Earlies, 
Burr’s  No.  1,  Uncle  Sam,  Carman  No.  3,  and  other 
varieties.  Rock  bottom  figures  on  barrel  lots.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  the  best  New  Muck  Land  Seed 
Potatoes  and  Farm  Seeds. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich 


Finest  stock,  best  varieties,  grown  and  stored  in  cold 
Northwest.  Low  prices.  Small  lots  delivered 
free.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  W  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co.  Minn 
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RURAUSMS— Continued. 
the  more  helpful  portions.  The  Bovee, 
which  was  first  brought  to  public  at¬ 
tention  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  commented 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  varie¬ 
ties  thus  far  tested,  having  given  an 
average  of  362  bushels  per  acre,  which 
was  considerably  above  the  average  of 
all  the  others.  It  proved  to  be  as  early 
as  the  Early  Ohio — in  The  R.  N.-Y.  trials 
it  proved  to  be  earlier — more  vigorous 
and  far  more  prolific.  Its  fault  is  to  set 
too  many  tubers,  resulting  in  a  high  per 
cent  of  unmarketable  tubers-.  Of  the 
Carman  No.’s  1  and  3,  the  Bulletin  has 
this  to  say  :  “  There  are  other  varieties 
that  have  given  greater  yields  here,  but 
none  that  excelled  them  in  per  cent  of 
marketable  product.  Both  have  been 
found  to  be  variable  in  quality.” 

Everitt’s  Early  Thoroughbred  and 
Maule’s  Early  Thoroughbred  are  thus 
far  regarded  as  the  same.  Mr.  Green 
finds  the  same  objection  to  the  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  that  was  found  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  viz.,  variability  of  shape.  It 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  varieties 
for  late  planting  that  has  been  tried, 
yielding  more  than  any  of  the  early 
sorts  when  planted  late — a  noteworthy 
characteristic.  Uncle  Sam,  as  judged 
from  a  single  trial,  is  prolific  and  of  fine 
appearance — the  quality  fair.  The  Wise 
potato  is  described  as  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
lific — the  quality  excellent — the  average 
yield  being  340  bushels  per  acre;  the 
tubers,  however,  are  not  of  perfect  shape. 
Salzer’s  Champion  of  the  World  is  said 
to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wonder.  Salzer's  Wonderful  Har¬ 
vest  King  is  regarded  the  same  as  Har¬ 
vest  King,  which  could  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  The 
comment  is  made  that  there  are,  at  least, 
half  a  dozen  reproductions  of  the  No.  2, 
of  which  the  history  has  never  been  re¬ 
vealed. 

Several  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  as  follows  :  “  Keeping  seed  potatoes 
so  as  to  preserve  their  vitality  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  This  can  be  done 
fairly  well  by  pitting,  but  cold  storage 
where  the  temperature  is  held  at  about 
35  degrees,  is  the  ideal  method.” 

“A  good  crop  of  potatoes  may  be 
secured  if  planting  be  delayed  until  July 
1,  provided  the  seed  is  kept  properly.” 

“  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  best  re¬ 
sults  have  been  secured  by  using  medium 
and  late  varieties  for  late  planting.” 

“It  has  been  found  advantageous  to 
immerse  seed  potatoes  not  more  than 
one  hour  in  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  in  the  treatment  to  prevent 
potato  scab.” 

“Superphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
muriate  of  potash  in  combination  have 
given  better  results  than  either  alone, 
and  the  crop  increase  has  been  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  used  up  to 
1,100  pounds  per  acre.” 

At  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  profitable 
increase  of  crop  continued  up  to  the  use 
of  1,700  pounds  to  the  acre . . 

Me.  D.  H.  Goble,  of  Greenfield,  Ind., 
writes  as  follows  : 

I  read,  on  page  129,  your  notes  on  the  Pomona 
currant.  I  visited  this  field  of  currants  in  1893, 
1894,  and  1896.  Mr.  Blue,  the  owner  of  the  field, 
told  me  that  the  best  acre  brought  him  $720,  and 
the  entire  crop  yielded  as  stated  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y. 
I  thought  enough  of  it  to  buy  20,000  cuttings  of 
him,  and  now  have  eight  acres  in  growth . 


there  will  be  the  trouble  of  cutting  it 
when  taken  out,  or  the  stock  will  reject 
so  much  of  the  ensilage,  that  it  won’t 
pay  to  put  it  in  thus.  Of  course,  if  one 
has  not  the  cutting  machinery,  or  cannot 
hire  it  in  the  vicinity,  by  all  means  put 
it  in  whole,  as  it  is  even  in  that  way 
much  more  valuable  for  food  than  cured 
corn  or  corn  fodder.  But  better  by 
far  be  at  considerably  more  expense  to 
cut  it. 

The  Lincoln  Coreless  Pear. 

J.  C.  B.,  Judsonia,  Ark — I  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  E  A.  Riehl’s  condemnation  of 
the  Lincoln  Coreless  pear.  There  was  a 
tree  in  this  neighborhood  (since  dead), 
that  bore  a  pear  the  exact  image  of 
Vicar  in  shape ;  color,  ivory-gray  or 
marble-gray  covered  with  carmine  dots, 
solid  in  December  when  all  other  winter 
pears  such  as  Lawrence,  Anjou,  Winter 
Nelis  and  Beurr6  Easter  were  out  of 
season  for  over  a  month.  I  know  that 
this  pear  could  easily  have  been  kept  in 
this  climate  over  the  holidays  without 
cold  storage.  It  was  seedless  and  core¬ 
less,  buttery  Bergamot  flavor.  I  took  it 
to  be  the  Lincoln  Coreless.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  your  readers 
as  to  the  shape,  color  and  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  Coreless,  and  the 
probable  name  of  the  pear  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  The  Vicars  were  generally 
much  riper  here  in  October. 


Gun  Goes  Off 

instantly  when  you  pull  the 
trigger.  So  sickness  may  come 
on  suddenly.  But  it  takes  time 
to  load  the  gun,  and  it  takes 
time  to  get  ready  for  those  ex¬ 
plosions  called  diseases.  Coughs, 
colds,  any  “attack,”  whatever 
the  subject  be,  often  means  pre¬ 
ceding  weakness  and  poor  blood. 

Are  you  getting  thin?  Is 
your  appetite  poor?  Are  you 
losing  that  snap,  energy  and 
vigor  that  make  “clear-headed¬ 
ness?”  Do  one  thing:  build 
up  your  whole  system  with 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 
Cod-liver  Oil.  It  is  the  essence 
of  nourishment.  It  does  not 
nauseate,  does  not  trouble  the 
stomach.  And  it  replaces  all 
that  disease  robs  you  of. 

A  book  telling  more  about  it  sent 
free.  Ask  for  it. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  N«w  York. 


ioo  Cent  Dollars 

Is  what  we  put  into  the 

ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

And  we  warrant  more  hard 
service  for  a  dollar  and  50  per 
cent  less  hard  labor  for  a  given 
amount  of  spraying  than  any 
other  pump  made. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Uncut  Ensilage. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y. — In  your  answer  on  page  208,  to 
C.  O.  U.,  of  Colorado,  to  his  second  ques¬ 
tion,  you  say  that  you  doubt  whether 
good  ensilage  can  be  made  from  uncut 
corn  or  Alfalfa.  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  ensilage  from  Alfalfa, 
cut  or  uncut,  but  I  know  that  good 
ensilage  can  be  made  of  uncut  corn.  By 
taking  great  pains  in  putting  it  in 
straight,  and  packing  in  the  corners 
and  at  the  ends,  and  by  weighting  the 
silo  quite  heavily,  ensilage  will  keep 
made  of  whole  or  uncut  corn.  But  it  is 
so  much  more  work  to  put  it  in  and  put¬ 
ting  on  and  taking  off  the  weights,  and 


Lug  no  more  water. 
Save  your  time  and 
strength.  Use 
LEGGETT’S 
CHAMPION  DRY 
POWDER  GUN 
to  distribute  any  dry 
powder  or  Insecticide. 
8imply  adjust  tubes 
proper  length  to  dust 
low  vines  or  the  high¬ 
est  trees.  Funglroid 
(Dry  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture)  prevents  blight, 
mildew  and  rot,  as  well  as  the  liquid,  and  saves  all 
the  labor  of  mixing  and  carrying  and  pumping.  One 
man  does  the  work  of  10  and  does  It  easier.  Dust  two 
rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  walk,  and  treat  1  000 
trees  a  day.  There  is  money  in  this  for  you.  You  will 
use  It  because  of  convenience  and  ease,  when  you 
would  neglect  the  heavy  knapsack,  and  mixing  and 
pumping.  Send  your  address  for  full  particulars. 

LEGGETT  &  BUO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

L 

ECKSTEIN  J 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


w 


•  Cincinnati. 


New  York. 


-  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


HATEVER  is  worth  do¬ 
ing,  is  worth  doing  well. 
Painting  can  only  be  done  well  by 
having  the  best  materials — Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
properly  applied.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  “just  as  good.”  Avoid 
“mixtures”  and  unknown  brands 
of  White  Lead — the  “sold-for- 
less-money”  sort.  (See  list  of 
the  genuine  brands.) 

FREE 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co .,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


Sprayer  and  Sprinkler 


SIMPLEST 
iiud  BEST 
BEVIGE 


For  use  at  Country  Seats, 
Large  Estates,  Manufac¬ 
tories.  Also  for  Sprinkling 
Lawns,  Private 
Grounds,  Yards 
and  Drives,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Carrying 
Water,  Etc. 


STUDEBAKER  “Little  Gem” 


One  Horse  Karin,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  and  Lawn  Sprink¬ 
ler  (Capacity  150  gal.,  4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device 
for  the  distribution  of  liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or 
other  liquid  matter;  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nur¬ 
serymen,  farmers,  celery  anti  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will 
not  clog.  Busy  to  operate.  Flow  of  water  regulated 
from  driver’s  scat. 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees.  Vines  and  Shrubbery.  Does 
greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost.  Least  labor. 
Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC.  CO., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

(The  Largest  Vehicle  Works  in  the  World.) 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
hushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 

Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GUAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  onoe  will  never  be  without  it.  Can 
sprinkle  more  than  one  aore  in  an  hoar  with 
jifcvit.  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris  Green  against 
**  auy  other  method.  Price  $3.50 

oironlars  to  E.  Goettsche.  Mfr., 
1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  Iil 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


THE 

PUMP 


C.talogue  free. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  the  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences. 

TV.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


TWO  VALUES  FOR  ONE  PRICE. 


Every  user  of  Pago  fence  gets  fuil  value  in  the 
way  of  protection  for  crops  and  stock.  Then  there 
is  the  satisfaction  in  having  the  best  article  there 
is  made,  something  durable,  something  that  actu¬ 
ally  adds  value  to  the  premises.  Better  think  of 
this.  Write  us  and  investigate. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Indiana  Woven  Wire  Fence. 


aSMAZ 


jNisisnjSL 


7^m7Y/yXZ 


V\7\7\A7\7v 


The  best  all  around  Lawn,  Field, 

Hog  and  Poultry  Fence. 

THE  INDIANA  WIRE  FENCE  C0.,*S?E£ 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  1 1  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
1 0O  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH. 


STANDARDWIREFen 


CE- 


(DC  to  $8.50  for  machines 
to  weave  vour  fence 
at  18  to  25c.  per  rod. 
Strongest  indorsement. 
Send  for  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance 
for  agents  to  sell  fences 
and  machines.  Also  ten- 
tighteners.  STANDARD  WIRE 


slon  springs  and 
FENCE  COMPANY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


<N  ct: 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO , 


0*  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK. O. 


HAVE  A  GOOD  FENCE 


_  and  you  will  have  good  neighbors.  There  are 
_  no  trespass  suits  when  the  KEYSTONE 
m  FENCE  is  used.  Why!  It  holds  stock  and 
_  turns  stock.  Any  height  desired.  See  all  about 
^  it  in  our  free  book  on  fence  building. 

•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

^  No.  19  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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LAST  CALL  1 

It  is  time  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  under  the  sod. 


Put  a  halter 
On  Sir  Walter; 

Here's  a  two-cent  stamp, 

Send  the  lively  scamp. 

JOHN  SMITH, 

AUSTRALIA. 

That  order  is  good  for  one  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato. 
Last  chance  to  secure  this  fine  tuber.  You  will  be 
proud  of  him  if  you  treat  him  well  ! 

O 

The  farmer  with  a  good  grain  drill  has  little  use 
for  a  corn  marker  or  planter.  Thousands  of  farmers 
never  use  anything  else  for  planting  corn.  A  stick  at 
the  side  marks  the  track  for  the  first  row  on  the 
return,  and  by  adjusting  the  tubes  properly,  two 
rows  are  planted  at  each  trip  across  the  field.  The 
Rural  Thoroughbred  flint  corn  has  a  large  kernel,  yet 
the  grain  drill  plants  it  perfectly  one  foot  or  18 
inches  apart  in  the  drill  as  desired.  On  smooth  land, 
the  grain  drill  will,  also,  serve  as  a  marker  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  distributer.  The  chief  objection  is  that  the 
fertilizer  box  is  usually  too  small,  so  that  repeated 
filling  is  necessary. 

© 

Hebe  is  a  problem  presented  by  a  New  York  State 
subscriber  : 

My  lowland  was  thickly  seeded  with  clover  last  fall,  but  now 
the  frost  has  pulled  it  nearly  out,  some  entirely,  standing  wrong 
end  up.  If  I  roll  it,  the  plants  will  be  pushed  back,  but  the  horses 
will  make  holes,  and  the  soil  will  be  hard,  etc.  Which  would  you 
do— roll  or  let  it  go  7 

Our  own  plan  would  be  to  “  let  it  go.”  We  should 
expect  to  do  more  harm  than  good  with  horses  and 
roller.  In  other  words,  we  doubt  whether  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  crushing  the  plants  back  into  the  ground 
would  compensate  for  the  damage  done  to  the  damp 
ground  by  tramping.  Are  we  wrong  or  right  ? 

O 

On  page  138,  we  called  for  35,000,000  Americans  to 
pledge  themselves  to  eat  three  apples  every  day  from 
August  15  to  July  1.  The  Fruit  Exchange  Review 
adds  this  note  : 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  substitute  oranges  from  January  1  to  July 
1,  the  Review  will  assist  in  circulating  the  pledge. 

Then  comes  the  Texas  Stockman  with  this  amendment: 

We  indorse  and  desire  to  amend  by  asking  the  pledge  to  be 
taken  by  70  000,000  people  to  eat  three  apples  each  for  365  days  in 
each  year.  Why  not?  Apples  are  cheap  and  plentiful. 

We  can’t  accept  the  first  amendment — the  last  one  is 
good  enough  for  us  except  that  we  want  some  room 
left  for  small  fruits  in  summer.  If  any  reader  cares 
to  eat  both  apples  and  oranges  from  January  to  July, 
we’ll  not  complain — but  don’t  leave  off  the  apples  ! 

G 

During  the  past  winter,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  has  de¬ 
livered,  at  various  meetings,  an  interesting  address 
based  on  experiments  conducted  at  Cornell  to  deter¬ 
mine  something  of  the  effect  of  tillage  in  liberating 
the  plant  food  of  the  soil.  These  facts  have  now  been 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin,  and  all  farmers  who 
buy  fertilizers  should  read  it.  We  have  often  ob¬ 
served  that  farmers  who  use  large  quantities  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  likely  to  neglect  proper  tillage  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil.  Some  of  these  large  fertilizer  farmers 
do  not  even  use  a  harrow.  The  land  is  plowed  and 
the  fertilizer  applied  with  a  grain  drill,  which  light 
scratching  answers  for  a  harrowmg.  The  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  likely  to  give  some  farmers  an  idea  that 
soluble  fertilizers  are  so  readily  available  that  careful 
tillage  may  be  dispensed  with.  That  is  a  great  mis¬ 


take,  for  the  very  solubility  of  the  fertilizers  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  finely  pulverized. 
On  our  potato  ground  this  year,  we  have  first  worked 
the  soil  over  with  a  Cutaway,  then  plowed  deep  with 
a  swivel  plow,  and  then  worked  several  times  with 
the  Acme.  This  gives  a  loose,  mellow  seed  bed  into 
which  the  spring  rains  will  soak.  We  expect  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  crust  from  forming  on  the  surface  by  the 
constant  use  of  weeder  and  cultivator.  The  best  of 
cultivation  will  not  make  up  for  poor  preparation 
of  the  soil  before  planting. 

O 

We  constantly  receive  letters  and  circulars  from 
people  who  want  to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  giving 
references  from  governors,  mayors,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  presidents  of  banks,  and  such  notables.  Often¬ 
times  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  refer¬ 
ences,  because  their  schemes  are  frauds  on  the  face 
of  them.  But  when  we  do  follow  them  up,  we  find 
that  the  people  referred  to  are  usually  cautious  and 
guarded  in  reply  or,  which  is  more  often  the  case,  we 
find  that  the  references  have  been  given  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  persons  referred  to,  in 
the  hope  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  the  high- 
sounding  names  and  not  write  them  at  all.  In  other 
words,  the  references  are  pure  bluff.  This  is  a  trick 
often  played  successfully  by  unscrupulous  commission 
men,  and  other  frauds  who  ask  credit  of  farmers. 
Don’t  accept  titled  references  as  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  credit. 

© 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  applicants  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  horticultural  commissioner  must  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  horticulture,  and  prove  that  they  have  had 
experience  in  fruit  matters,  before  they  can  obtain 
certificates.  These  commissioners  are  to  enforce  the 
laws  regulating  the  spread  of  insect  and  fuDgous 
pests.  They  evidently  do  these  things  better  on  the 
Pacific  coast  than  they  do  at  this  end  of  the  country. 
We  have  heard  of  one  case  in  an  Atlantic  coast  State 
where  a  man  was  appointed  inspector  under  a  law 
regulating  the  spread  of  black  knot.  One  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  to  write  a  letter  about  like  this  to  a 
nurseryman  of  his  acquaintance:  “I  have  been 
appointed  black-knot  inspector  !  I  want  to  come  and 
see  you  some  day,  and  have  you  tell  me  just  what  black 
knot  is  so  that  I  can  always  tell  it !  ”  The  piurn  orchards 
of  that  State  are  “  plumb  safe”  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  as  that.  The  worst  breed  of  ticks  is  politics. 

© 

The  “  stove  shark  ”  is  still  at  work.  His  plan  is  to 
set  up  a  stove  in  your  kitchen,  and  get  you  to  sign  a 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  simple  receipt.  This  paper 
turns  up  later  as  a  note  for  $67  with  interest,  and  you 
will  be  made  to  pay  it.  Here  is  the  history  of  a  little 
stove  drama  which  was  acted  in  Massachusetts  : 

The  stove  man  and  mules  called  at  Mr.  B.’s  to  make  a  sale. 
Mr.  B.  would  make  no  promise  or  agreement  whatever,  but  the 
agent  Insisted  upon  leaving  a  stove  “  on  trial.”  While  the  agent 
was  setting  up  the  stove,  Mr.  B.  was  called  away.  When  the 
work  was  accomplished,  a  paper  was  presented  to  Mrs.  B.  for 
signature.  She  declining  to  sign,  the  agent  said  that  the  paper 
was  oniy  to  show  where  the  stove  was,  as  the  mules  might  “  kick 
off  his  head  ”  before  he  made  his  report  to  the  company.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  she  was  only  signing  an  acknowledgment  that  she 
had  the  stove,  she  finally  signed.  Of  course,  it  was  a  note.  When 
Mr.  B.  returned  home  and  learned  the  facts,  he  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  agent  who,  at  first,  declined  to  give  up  the  note,  but 
when  followed  up  with  threats  of  legal  proceedings,  “  came  to 
terms,”  took  his  stove  and  returned  the  note.  While  Mr.  B.  was  a 
responsible  man,  Mrs.  B.  owned  the  real  estate— as  the  stove  agent 
knew.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  near  here. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  sign  such  a  paper,  for  we  have  repeatedly 
exposed  this  method  of  doing  or  undoing  business. 
This  farmer  took  the  right  course  in  demanding  the 
return  of  the  note.  Would  that  farmers  generally 
would  be  equally  prompt  in  demanding  their  rights. 

© 

A  German  writer,  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  has  made  some 
remarkable  statements  regarding  the  money  which 
Eogland  has  invested  in  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  India  and  South  Africa.  He  figures  that 
the  United  States  alone  pay  to  England  each  year 
$250,000,000  as  interest  and  dividends,  while  French 
statistics  put  it  at  $400  000,000.  This  money  was 
originally  borrowed  chiefly  to  build  railroads  and 
other  public  works.  The  yearly  interest  is  paid 
largely  in  agricultural  products  such  as  wheat,  cotton, 
provisions,  etc.  In  other  words,  American  farmers 
are  sending  abroad  each  year  vast  quantities  of 
cotton,  beef  and  grain  to  pay  interest  on  debts 
which,  as  a  rule,  gave  them  only  an  indirect  benefit, 
if  any.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  outcry  there 
would  be  if,  for  any  reason,  there  was  no  surplus  of 
agricultural  products  to  be  sent  abroad,  so  that  the 
actual  borrowers  of  this  money  would  be  forced  to 
pay  their  interest  money  in  other  ways.  When  we 
consider  that  India,  Egypt,  Australia  and  South 
America  are  also  paying  yearly  interest  money  to 
England  in  the  form  of  cotton,  grain,  wool  and  meat, 


and  increasing  rather  than  reducing  the  debt,  it  seems 
very  clear  that  such  a  condition  of  things  must  affect 
prices — to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer.  It  would  also 
seem  next  to  impossible  that  the  principal  of  this 
great  debt  can  ever  be  paid  under  present  conditions, 
for  unless  prices  of  export  agricultural  products 
rise  greatly  in  value,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  pay 
more  than  the  interest  by  our  balance  of  trade  abroad. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  we  must  establish  a  “confidence” 
that  will  enable  us  to  borrow  more  foreign  money  ! 

© 

The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  chemists 
have  adopted  a  new  plan  of  stating  the  analysis  of  a 
fertilizer.  When  such  an  analysis  is  above  the  guar¬ 
antee  made  by  the  manufacturer,  the  exact  figures 
are  omitted.  When  they  are  below  the  guarantee, 
the  exact  figures  are  given.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
course  is  stated  as  follows  : 

It  will  prevent  manufacturers  from  sending  special  high-grade 
lots  of  their  fertilizers  into  the  State  early  in  the  season,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  analyses  which  might  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  regular  guarantee  of  the  brand  in  question.  After  the 
first  analysis,  if  such  is  the  case,  the  manufacturers  might  ship 
lower-grade  articles,  but  still  be  within  their  guarantee.  The  fact 
that  one  analysis  was  high  and  another  lower,  but  both  higher 
than  the  guarantee,  could  hardly  be  considered  unlawful  and 
opposed  to  the  present  fertilizer  laws.  Much  injustice  might  be 
done,  however,  to  farmers  who  might  be  persuaded  by  the  agents 
of  these  brands  that  all  their  fertilizers  would  run  as  high  as  the 
first  high  analysis. 

We  have  often  heard  of  this  practice.  Certainly  the 
station  should  not  help  such  people  to  a  false  reputa¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  several  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  goods  always  analyze  considerably 
above  the  guarantee,  and  they  deserve  recognition  in 
some  way.  It  is  quite  significant  that,  out  of  148 
analyses  printed  in  the  last  North  Carolina  bulletin, 
only  two  fell  below  the  guaranteed  value,  and 
one  of  these  was  but  22  cents  under. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Four  centuries  ago,  a  horde  of  fierce  barbarians  came 
From  Asia  into  Europe  with  a  track  of  blood  and  flame. 

And  since  that  time  within  his  lair  beside  the  southern  sea, 

The  Turk  has  lived  a  menace  to  our  Christian  liberty. 

A  cruel,  hateful  despot — reaching  out  his  bloody  hands 
In  search  of  helpless  victims,  like  an  evil  Fate  he  stands. 

The  bones  of  martyrs  whiten  in  the  sun  beside  his  track. 

Yet  Europe’s  Christian  rulers  shrug  their  shoulders  and  turn 
back. 

John  Bull  is  Turkey’s  creditor,  and  Englishmen  have  sold 
The  right  to  stand  for  liberty  which  England  claimed  of  old. 

And  Germany  with  all  her  pride  and  learning  does  not  dare 
To  speak  a  word  in  protest  to  the  sullen  Russian  bear. 

And  Austria  is  silent  now,  and  Italy  is  dumb, 

And  even  France  supinely  lies  with  conscience  cold  and  numb. 
And  only  Greece,  the  baby  State,  Greece,  feeble,  small  and  poor, 
Has  dared  to  knock  with  sword  in  band  upon  the  Moslem’s  door. 
God  save  the  State  when  craven  hearts  have  lost  the  fire  of  old, 
When  Christian  rulers  in  their  shame  sell  principle  for  gold. 

But  on  the  smouldering  fires  of  truth,  let  Freedom’s  breath  be 
blown, 

Till  men  like  those  of  old  shall  drive  the  coward  from  the  throne. 

Hoarse  flesh— a  sore  throat. 

Proud  flesh— a  turned-up  nose  ! 

Noisy  horses  are  bad  neigh  bores. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  printed  in  read  ink. 

The  ‘‘setter”  has  a  craze  for  a  laze. 

Don’t  let  the  hired  man  get  too  high. 

Is  Charity’s  chair  empty  at  your  house  ? 

It  is  hard  sometimes  to  give  a  soft  answer. 

Don’t  give  father  the  seat  farthest  from  comfort. 

White  grubs  make  splendid  grub  for  four-footed  grunters. 

Oats  and  peas  will  please  the  cow — in  the  silo  or  in  the  mow. 

Every-  species  of  wind — save  that  of  the  windy  man — dries  up  ! 

Crimson  clover  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  “heaves”  caused  by 
frost. 

“  Fixing  it  in  his  mind  ”  may  be  called  propagation  by  “  tell  ye 
graft.” 

A  New  York  State  reader  has  fattened  pigs  on  gluten  meal  and 
beets  and  “never  had  better  pork.” 

AVe  have  just  sowed  two  acres  of  oats  near  the  barn  to  cut  for 
horse  hay.  Three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

A  sterilized  conscience  always  agrees  with  what  you  want  to 
do.  You  might  call  it  an  unconscious  conscience. 

Prop.  Voorhees  suggests  a  mixture  of  one  part  each,  bone,  acid 
rock  and  muriate  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer  for  apple  orchards. 

Two  gluttons  for  food — Parker  Earle  strawberry  and  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  potato.  Gluttons  pay  when  they  use  their  food  to  good 
advantage. 

No,  sir,  we  do  not  advise  you  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in  the 
spring.  It  is  a  cool-weather  plant.  Hot  weather  will  make  it 
head  out  when  too  short  for  profit. 

Dr.  Kilborne  tells  us,  page  286.  that  the  horse  has  plenty  of 
gall  or  bile,  but  no  place  in  which  to  store  it.  We  wish  some  men 
were  built  more  on  the  horse  plan. 

A  North  Dakota  subscriber  tells  this  tale  of  woe:  “The  hired 
girl  dug  up  my  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  after  being  shown  where  they  were, 
and  given  a  special  admonition  not  to  touch.”  There  was  poetry 
about  that— per  verse  ity. 

Here  is  a  report  on  grass  seeding  from  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. : 
“Some  of  the  best  seeding  around  here  is  where  clover  was  sown 
with  flint  corn.  The  corn  was  sown  broadcast  and  used  for  fodder 
for  dry  stock.  It  is  cut  with  a  binder,  and  is  worth  more  than 
oats.” 

I’ve  seen  fond  hopes  go  up  in  smoke  with  no  compensating 
heat.  I’ve  seen  the  liveliest  living  lie  on  the  lips  of  the  deadest 
“  beat  ’’  ;  but  the  hardest  fraud  that  is  offered  up,  and  the  most 
regretful  steal,  is  the  good  horse  flesh  that  is  ground  away  in 
the  squeal  of  the  rusty  wheel. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  active  because  of 
the  Hebrew  holidays,  which  require  large  quantities 
of  this  class  of  stock.  Still,  arrivals  have  been  so 
heavy  that  there  is  a  large  accumulation.  This  sur¬ 
plus  comes  largely  from  the  West  and  South.  The 
low  price  of  eggs  has,  evidently,  caused  the  selling  of 
much  of  the  stock.  Still,  a  large  part  of  this  stock 
is  so  poor  that  it  sells  very  slowly,  and  then  at  low 
prices,  while  prime  stock  is  sought  at  good  prices. 
There  is  no  surplus  of  this  class  of  stock,  and  isn’t 
likely  to  be. 

X  X  X 

If  any  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  becomes  of  much 
of  the  poorer  quality  of  produce  that  comes  to  this  mar¬ 
ket,  he  should  take  a  walk  through  the  poorer  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city,  notably  the  Italian  and  Hebrew 
quarter.  Apparently,  nothing  is  too  poor  or  too  far 
gone  to  be  of  value  here,  and  the  wonder  is  that  so 
much  of  the  stuff  escaped  the  inspectors  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  In  warm  weather,  one  needs  a  strong 
stomach  to  go  through  these  quarters.  Much  of  the 
truck  is  sold  from  push  carts  or  street  stands,  and  the 
keepers  of  many  of  the  latter  are  women. 

X  X  X 

Every  year,  just  before  Easter,  large  consignments 
of  Easter  lilies  are  received  from  Bermuda.  They  are 
cut  when  but  partially  opened,  and  many  buds  are 
entirely  unopened.  They  are  in  poor  condition  as 
compared  with  the  lilies  produced  here,  because  of 
the  long  shipment,  but  many  misguided  people  buy 
them.  Moreover,  they  are  a  fraud  upon  florists  and 
the  growers  of  lilies  here,  for  the  latter  get  a  large 
part  of  their  bulbs  from  Bermuda,  and  these  bulbs 
are  supposed  not  to  have  had  the  lilies  cut  from  them; 
but  many  of  the  growers  do  cut  them,  and  afterwards 
send  us  the  bulbs.  Such  an  abuse  has  this  become, 
that  some  of  the  bulb  growers  take  pains  to  adver¬ 
tise  that  no  lilies  are  cut  from  their  beds. 

X  X  X 

One  of  the  features  of  the  plant  and  shrub  trade  in 
New  York,  is  the  auction.  Selling  plants  at  auction 
is  not  a  new  thing  by  any  means,  but  the  course  of 
trade  seems  to  be  changing.  Formerly,  this  was 
almost  entirely  a  wholesale  business,  and  plants, 
vines,  shrubs,  bulbs,  etc.,  were  offered  in  large  lots 
only  ;  now  they  are  sold  at  auction  in  a  retail  way, 
even  single  plants  of  many  kinds  being  sold,  and 
small  planters  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  getting 
choice  shrubs  at  low  prices.  These  auction  houses 
are  much  more  numerous  than  formerly.  Often  at 


these  auctions,  a  planter  may  buy  a  single  fine  shrub 
for  a  few  cents  that  ordinarily  would  sell  for  three 
or  four  times  as  much.  Fine,  large  rose  bushes  sell 
for  the  regular  price  of  small  ones.  A  list  of  plants 
sold  here  would  include  almost  everything  that  is  to 
be  found  in  garden  or  lawn.  f.  h.  v. 


SAND  VETCH  AND  GIANT  SPURRY. 

G.  G.  T.,  Little  Britain,  Conn. — I  would  like  to  know  about  Sand 
vetch.  Some  catalogues  say  to  sow  in  the  spring,  others  in  the 
fall.  Will  it  do  well  on  naturally  wet  land  with  a  clay  subsoil  ?  I 
would  like  information  in  regard  to  Giant  spurry  on  the  same 
kind  of  soil. 

Ans. — Sand  vetch  is  naturally  adapted  to  light, 
somewhat  sandy  soils,  where  it  grows  fairly  well,  and 
seed  may  be  sown  either  in  the  spring  or  fall.  It  is 
sown  at  the  rate  of  1 %  bushel  per  acre.  For  a  soil 
similar  to  the  one  described,  I  would  recommend  the 
European  vetch  or  tare  (Vicia  sativa).  This  makes  a 
good  growth  and  is  valuable  for  either  a  forage  crop 
or  to  plow  under.  For  forage,  it  may  be  sown  in  the 
spring  on  sandy  loam  or  clay  loam  soils.  It  grows 
rapidly  and  makes  valuable  feed.  Cut  when  well  in 
bloom  and  cured  as  clover  hay  is  cured,  it  makes  a 
quality  of  hay  second  in  value  to  almost  no  other.  It 
has  been  used  somewhat  extensively  as  a  cover  crop 
for  orchards.  Prof.  Bailey,  in  Bulletin  49,  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station,  gives  the  following 
account  of  it  : 

A  half  bushel  of  seed  was  sown  June  16,  upon  five-eighths  acre 
of  heavy  clay  loam.  It  was  sown  broadcast  upon  a  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  surface,  and  well  harrowed  in.  The  seed  could  have  been 
sown  later  with  equally  as  good  effect,  no  doubt,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  orchard  could  have  been  continued  for  10  days  or  two 
weeks  longer.  The  young  trees  of  pear,  plum  and  apricot  have 
made  an  excellent  growth  this  year  among  the  vetch.  The  vetch 
started  8omewh at  slowly  and  the  seeding  seemed  to  have  been 
too  thin;  but  by  the  middle  of  September  the  ground  was  covered 
thickly.  Frost  came  October  1,  but  the  vetch  was  not  injured, 
and  continued  to  grow  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  re¬ 
mained  green  still  longer.  It  made  a  remarkable  cover,  growing 
knee-high  in  a  dense  mat,  and  everywhere  completely  covering 
the  ground.  It  began  to  flower  in  September,  but  no  seeds  ripened 
except  upon  a  few  poor  spots.  Upon  light  soils,  seeds  would, 
probably,  form  freely,  but  the  plant  is  an  annual  and  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  weed.  The  roots  do  not  extend  deep.  With  the 
approach  of  hard  freezing  weather,  the  stalks  fell  upon  the 
ground,  where  they  now  lie  like  a  thin,  even  covering  of  old  hay. 
The  stems  are  soft  and  can  be  easily  plowed  under  in  spring  and 
will  soon  decompose;  and  they  will  not  keep  the  soil  wet  too  late 
in  spring,  which  is  an  important  point  upon  clay  soils.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  vetch  as  an  orchard  plant, 
and  shall  use  it  again. 

Samples  of  this  vetch,  including  four  to  six  inches  of  the  roots, 
gave  the  following  fertilizer  analysis: 

Original  substance.  Dry  substance. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid  (PiOs) . 116  .70 

Nitrogen  . 65  5.10 

Potash  (KaO) . 475  2  28 

Water . 79.15 

Compared  with  clover,  the  fertilizer  value  is  high.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  summaries  of  several  analyses  of  Red  clover: 

Dry  substance. 

Per  cent. 


Nitrogen . 2.05 

Phosphoric  acid . 66 

Potash . 2.24 


Giant  spurry  grows  well  on  sandy  soils,  and  this  is 
its  strong  point.  It  will  grow  where  most  other 
plants  will  not.  When  sown  on  rich  soils  there  is 
danger  of  its  becoming  a  troublesome  weed.  The 
plant  has  little  to  recommend  it  as  a  hay  or  a  forage 
plant.  It  is  not  well  liked  by  stock.  When  plowed 
under  on  sandy  soils,  it  increases  the  humus  and  is 
used  mainly  for  that  purpose.  l.  a.  c. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

Thk  Binghamton  Carriage  and  Cycle  Company,  Box  B,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  have  such  confidence  in  their  Parlor  City  bicycle 
and  Gold  Coin  top  buggy,  that  they  will  ship  either  subject  to 
approval,  and  pay  freight  both  ways  in  case  they  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  and  as  represented.  You  can  have  a  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  the  goods  for  the  asking. 

Thk  Kemp  manure  spreader,  made  by  Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg. 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  an  attachment  which  puts 
manure  in  rows  or  drills  as  fast  as  a  team  can  walk.  The 
manure  is  fined  and  broken  up,  and  thrown  into  two  rows  at  once 
as  the  team  passes  on.  This  means  relief  from  a  hard  job,  and 
the  machine  does  the  work  far  better  than  the  hired  man  would 
do  it. 

Thk  Goodhue  windmill  is  manufactured  by  the  Appleton  Mfg. 
Company,  Batavia,  Ill.,  in  several  sizes  for  pumping  and  power, 
and  either  direct  or  back-geared  stroke.  They  mount  their  mills 
on  either  three  or  four-cornered  steel  towers  of  any  desired 
height,  thoroughly  braced  with  properly  placed  steel  cross  rods. 
Fall  information  about  these  machines  will  be  found  in  their 
catalogue,  which  they  will  send  upon  request. 

Do  not  get  mixed  up  on  the  milk  coolers  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.  The 
Champion  cooler  is  made  by  a  responsible  firm,  and  will  be  found 
all  right  and  as  they  represent  it.  Advertising  a  Milk  Route,  is 
the  title  of  a  little  book  they  have  published  that  will  interest  any 
one  who  has  a  cow.  It  is  sent  free,  of  course  simply  because  the 
firm  want  to  tell  of  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  cooling  and 
aerating  milk,  but  the  information  is  no  less  valuable  on  that 
account.  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Company,  39  Railroad  Street, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  is  the  address. 

The  manure  spreader  has  made  a  heavy  job  light,  for  it  enables 
you  to  sit  on  a  comfortable  seat  and  let  the  horses  spread  for  you. 
The  Stevens  fertilizer  sower,  made  by  the  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agri¬ 
cultural  Tool  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  offers  the  same 
help  to  the  fertilizer  farmer.  It  will  broadcast  from  200  to  4,000 
pounds  per  acre,  leaving  the  fertilizer  in  an  even  strip  five  feet 
eight  inches  wide,  or,  if  you  desire,  will  drop  only  in  the  drills.  A 
smaller  size  is  made  for  hand  use  on  lawns.  This  hand  machine 
can  be  used  for  covering  icy  walks  or  roads  with  coal  ashes. 
Such  a  machine  has  long  been  needed. 

Thk  Granite  State  Evaporator  Company,  Temple  Court,  New 
York  City,  have  made  a  departure  in  the  methods  of  selling  their 
feed  cooker  and  water  heater  that  will  interest  many  readers.  It 
will  be  found  in  their  advertisement  on  page  286.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  farms  where  the  cooker  could  not  be  used  to  advantage, 
and  under  this  method  of  payment,  they  ought  almost  to  pay  for 
themselves  from  month  to  mouth,  so  that  when  the  payments  are 
all  made  the  account  would  be  even  and  a  cooker  ahead.  If  it 
strikes  you  favorably  you  need  not  hesitate,  as  the  company  is 
all  right,  and  guarantees  the  cooker. 

The  Field  Force  Pump  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  were  among 
the  very  first  manufacturers  of  spraying  pumps  for  fighting 
insects,  and  they  have  kept  right  up  to  the  requirements  and  im¬ 
provements  from  year  to  year.  They  make  a  very  complete  line, 
from  the  simplest  hand  sprayer  to  the  most  complete  machine 
for  horse-power,  and  though  they  have  been  advertising  in  The 
R.N.-Y.  every  year  from  the  beginning, we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
first  complaint  of  either  their  goods  or  their  methods  of  treating 
customers.  Their  catalogue  gives  illustrations  of  their  different 
makes  of  pumps,  nozzles  and  machines,  and  you  may  h  ave  it  for 
the  asking. 


We  now  import 
Wood  Ashes 

Direct  from  Canada,  collected  by 
our  own  employees,  in  the  hardwood  dis¬ 
tricts,  test  them ,  and  ship  them  out  under 
our  own  guarantee  of  strength  and 
purity.  When  you  buy  wood  ashes  or  any 
other  fertilizer,  take  Prof.  Johnson’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  deal  only  with  concerns  of  known 
responsibility.  Our  twenty-five  years  in 
business,  our  ample  capital  and  facilities, 
combine  to  make  our  guarantee  of  value. 
Our  Bowker’s 

Bone  and  Wood-Ash  Fertilizer 

at  $25  per  ton,  is  an  excellent  combination. 
Write  for  particulars. 

E201A/lf  ITD  fertilizer 

Dw  WW  WCI\  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre— will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S,  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0,)N,Y. 


Corn 

Is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
1%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

X3tT  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings  ”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MANURE  VALUE 


depends  very  largely  upon  its  being 
properly  pulverized  and  evenly  spread. 


This  can  be  done  quicker,  cheaper  and  with 
more  certainly  of  good  results  with  the 


KEMP  SPREADER 

than  by  any  means  known.  Spreads  tuiy  kind  of 
manure  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  nand.  It 
saves  all  waste  from  44  bunchy  spreading, ”  makes  the 
manure  go  farther.  16  YEARS  on  the  MARKET. 
Lar^ent  and  oldest  makers  of  Manure  Spreaders 
in  the  world.  Send  for  189?  CATALOGUE— FREE. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG. C0 

•  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY! 

DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS /; 

**  Economy  is  the  Road  to  Wealth.” 
T'hen— Why  not  economize  ?  Pave  your  way  by  i 
,  cash  dealings,  aud  save  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton  on  i 
i  your  fertilizers.  Per  ton. 1 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal,  ... 
Scientific  Corn  and  Grain  Fertilizer,  16 
“  Potato  Fertilizer,  25 

“  Bone  and  Meat,  -  -  18 

;  FOB  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WHITE 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1017.  PITTSBURGH.  PA 


pAr  ^ala“0ne  Leggett  Paii8  Green  Gun,  1896 
I  Ul  wfllv  pattern,  used  one  season;  all  com¬ 
plete.  Price,  $5,  C.  O.  1).  Address 

E.  LINDEN  BERG,  Dubuque,  la. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOB  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

8old  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular,  bow  prices  for  car-load  lota. 

YOKE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


CURRANTS. 

I  have  yet  a  few  thousand  No.  1  one-year  Cherry, 
Victoria  and  I  ay  Currant  Plants.  Will  take  $10  per  M 
while  they  last.  W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood,  Pa. 


Surplus  StoDk  Cheap. 

25.000  Brandywine  Strawberry;  10.000  Souhegan 
Blackcap.  Write  for  prices  to  WALTER  F.  TABER, 
basevlew  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale. 

Evans,  Champion  of  England.  King’s  Worthy. 
1‘onderosia  Perfection.  Salzer  E  irllest,  50  plants, 
35c.;  100.  00c. ;  500.  $2.50.  Edith.  Salzei  Late. 
Mastodon,  100.  $1 :  Seek-no- Further.  Bouncer,  100  60c  : 
000,  $1.75.  JAMES  LIPP1NCOTT  JK.,  Mt  Holly,  N  J. 


FARMERS’  FEJfCE. 
tanners,  send  for  circu¬ 
lar  &  testimonials  of  best 
&  cheapest  fence  on  earth 
Weaver  &  outfit,  $3:  Wire 
Stretchers,  per  100.  Ants 
w’t’d  Writeto-day  BoxA 
T.  J.  Andre,  Wauseon.  (>. 


1  jaag-y-  ' 


FIELD’S  SPRING  TENSION  RATCHETS 
can  be  applied  at  any  point  equalizing  tbeBtrhln  and 
keep  your  fence  wires  tight  and  in  uniform  tension. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Circular  and  terms  on 
application.  G.  W.  FIELD,  borth  Branch,  N.  J 


THE  WHEELER  EVCNER. 


Something  New 


Prevents  galling  your 
horses  during  the 
spring  plowing. 


Draft  is  always  even  on  both  tugs.  Sold  on  trial. 
First  order  secures  one  at  agents'  price. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  162  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

T  a  “  mothers’  meeting  ”  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  New  York 
churches  recently,  Dr.  Julia  Townsend 
Hill,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  heredity.  Dr.  Hill  announced, 
with  an  infectious  laugh,  that  she  was 
from  the  country  and  would,  therefore, 
tell  a  story  about  cows.  The  cows  are 
her  own,  it  appears,  and  are  very  fine 
ones,  with  pedigrees  reaching  back  unto 
the  third  and  the  fourth  generations. 
Dr.  Hill’s  cows  were  all  black  until  this 
spring,  when  a  calf  arrived  that  was 
spotted.  The  puzzled  doctor  got  out  the 
book  of  pedigrees,  and  began  investiga¬ 
tions  about  that  spotted  calf,  and,  sure 
enough  !  she  found  that  it  was  the  very 
image  of  its  grandmother  on  its  father’s 
side.  The  story  gave  her  the  opportunity 
to  point  to  an  evident  moral,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  a  good,  healthy  woman 
cannot  marry  a  wicked,  diseased  man 
and  hope  to  have  healthy,  moral  child¬ 
ren  from  such  a  marriage. 

* 

Another  of  the  speakers  was  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Kohut,  who  was  a  prominent 
speaker  at  the  recent  convention  of  Jew¬ 
ish  women  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Kohut  had 
spoken,  at  some  former  meetings,  of  the 
reverence  and  obedience  to  parents  in¬ 
culcated  in  Jewish  homes,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  remarks  on  this  occasion, 
she  observed  : 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  teach  our  children  to  find 
more  satisfaction  in  their  homes.  Aren’t  we  get¬ 
ting  too  theoretical,  anyway  ?  Don’t  we  need  the 
moral  courage  to  pul  into  practice  the  things  we 
already  know?  Isn’t  that  what  we  need,  rather 
than  to  know  more  things  and  do  less  ? 

The  mothers  smiled  a  little  sheepishly 
at  this,  but  frankly  applauded  and 
nodded  their  heads  approvingly. 

* 

During  the  past  three  weeks,  all  the 
shop  windows  have  been  gay  with  Easter 
gifts,  and  very  pretty  many  of  these 
trifles  are.  Rabbits,  butterflies,  eggs 
and  chickens  have  appeared  everywhere. 
Some  of  the  decorated  eggs  mounted 
upon  pen-wipers  or  paper-weights  are 
extremely  pretty.  The  egg-shell  is 
emptied,  decorated  and  glued  to  its  base. 
The  grinning  features  of  Humpty  Dump- 
ty,  wearing  a  clown’s  cap  of  tissue  paper, 
the  irrepressible  Brownies,  or  almond- 
eyed  Chinese,  appear  among  these.  A 
meek-featured  egg  with  the  head-dress 
of  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  made  in  black  and 
white  paper,  has  been  a  favorite  for 
two  or  three  seasons.  Little  cards,  with 
a  row  of  fat  kittens  seated  upon  a  fence, 
their  furry  bodies  made  with  pussy-wil¬ 
low  flowers,  glued  on  the  card,  were  a 
taking  novelty.  Some  of  the  quaintest 
little  figures  of  gnomes  and  Brownies 
come  from  Germany,  but  a  great  many 
of  the  Easter  novelties  are  made  by 
women  in  this  country,  and  many  of 
their  ideas  are  very  clever  and  artistic. 
Indeed,  it  is  hopeless  for  any  one  to  try 
making  such  articles  for  sale  unless 
capable  of  originality  and  taste,  as  well 
as  deft  and  clever  fingers. 

HOME  PAPER-HANGING. 

ANY,  especially  those  situated  some 
distance  from  the  larger  cities, 
undertake  to  do  their  own  paper  hang¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  benefit  of  these,  the  fol¬ 
io  wing  suggestions  are  given.  Indi¬ 
vidual  taste  must  be  relied  upon  in  the 
selection  of  colors  or  designs  suited  to 
the  various  rooms  to  be  papered,  and  so 
much  has  already  been  written  upon 
this  subject  that  I  shall  only  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  selection,  choose  for  the  first 
attempt,  a  good  quality  of  paper,  one 
that  will  not  tear  easily  ;  though  the  ex¬ 
pense  may  be  a  trifle  greater,  the  saving 
of  time  and  disappointment  will  more 
than  offset  it,  at  least,  until  you  have 


gained  a  little  experience  in  handling 
the  paper. 

The  first  matter  for  consideration  is  a 
proper  outfit  for  the  work.  Purchase  a 
“  smoothing  brush,”  a  wide,  thin-backed 
bristle  brush  which  may  be  had  for  75 
cents.  An  ordinary  whitewash  brush  of 
good  quality,  a  rather  soft  one,  is  a  good 
paste  brush.  Then  one  needs  a  large 
pair  of  scissors  and  a  pocket  or  pouch 
large  enough  to  hold  the  smoothing 
brush  and  shears.  This  pocket  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  waist  while  working. 
This  is  the  entire  outfit  of  necessary 
tools,  with  the  exception  of  an  old 
table  or,  better,  a  couple  of  broad, 
smooth  boards  supported  on  light  tres¬ 
tles,  making  a  table  about  two  feet  wide 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  room. 

Do  not  cut  the  paper,  piece  by  piece, 
as  needed.  Cut  several  at  a  time,  but 
before  doing  this,  the  paper  should  be 
trimmed.  Lay  a  bolt  across  the  feet  in 
an  ordinary  sitting  posture,  draw  the 
end  up  over  the  knees,  and  with  the 
right  hand,  shear  off  the  margin  with  a 
clean,  even  cut,  and  roll  up  the  ready 
trimmed  portion  with  the  left  hand,  pro¬ 


ceeding  in  this  way  until  the  whole  bolt 
is  trimmed. 

Always  begin  with  the  ceiling,  and  as 
there  are  20  yards  in  a  bolt,  a  little 
head  work  will  quickly  determine  which 
way  the  paper  should  run  to  cause  the 
least  waste,  though  the  shorter  width 
is  the  easier  to  handle. 

In  cutting  wall  paper,  never  cut  odd 
lengths,  but  always  a  certain  number  of 
repeats.  The  repeat  is  usually  from  13 
to  17  inches  long,  and  marked  by  a  dot 
or  print  on  the  margin.  The  ceiling 
pieces  must  be  cut  to  the  nearest  repeat 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  room.  After 
the  first  cut,  there  need  be  no  measure¬ 
ment,  as  one  lays  the  second  piece  over 
the  first  and  cuts  to  the  same  repeat  mark, 
and  so  on  until  a  whole  bolt  is  cut,  be¬ 
fore  beginning  to  paste  and  hang. 

This  done,  the  worker  will  have  a 
number  of  pieces  lying  upon  each  other. 
Do  not  separate  them.  Simply  turn  the 
whole  bunch  face  downward  on  the  long 
table.  Have  a  pot  of  smooth  flour  paste 
at  hand,  and  with  the  brush  quickly  and 
thoroughly  wash  over  the  first  or  upper¬ 
most  sheet,  and  when  done,  fold  each 
end  in  toward  the  center,  leaving  10  to 
12  inches  of  the  pasted  side  exposed  at 


the  middle  of  the  piece.  The  first  attempt 
at  folding  in  the  ends  will,  doubtless,  be 
a  failure,  as  it  requires  quickness  and 
decision.  Smooth  these  folds  flat,  and 
do  not  fear  that  the  sharp  break  in  the 
paper  will  do  any  harm. 

The  sheet  is  now  ready  for  hanging, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  all.  Along  one 
side  of  the  ceiling,  draw  a  cord  parallel 
to  the  side  wall  and  about  16  inches 
from  it,  marking  its  position  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  a  pencil.  Take  up  the  pasted 
paper,  paste  side  up,  and  holding  it  over 
your  head  on  upturned  palms,  carefully 
fit  the  untrimmed  margin  to  the  line 
marked,  at  a  point  equidistant  from 
either  end,  and  with  a  stroke  or  two  of 
the  smoothing  brush  paste  it  fast.  For 
one  person  alone  to  hang  the  ceiling  re¬ 
quires  great  dexterity,  and  an  assistant 
to  hold  one  end  while  you  brush  on  the 
other,  will  be  indispensable  at  first,  and 
at  all  times  helpful.  The  weight  of  the 
paper,  if  not  supported,  would  immedi¬ 
ately  tear  itself  away  from  the  wall,  so 
while  the  assistant  holds  one  end,  and 
with  the  left  hand  retaining  the  central 
part  already  placed,  loosen  the  corner 
of  the  fold  with  the  right  thumb  and 
finger  and  pull  it  down  part  of  its  length, 
after  which  its  own  weight  will  gradu¬ 
ally  unfold  it,  while  with  bold  strokes 
of  the  smoothing  brush  it  is  pressed 
firmly  and  smoothly  to  the  ceiling. 
Striking  the  edge  of  the  brush  into  angles 
will  push  the  paper  entirely  into  them 
without  tearing.  Treat  the  other  end 
in  the  same  way,  and  if  the  paper  should 
extend  down  the  side  walls  more  than 
three  or  foui  inches,  cut  it  off  to  that 
length  after  it  is  on  the  wall.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  for  each  successive 
sheet,  carefully  matching  the  paper  at 
the  middle.  Never  begin  at  one  end,  but 
always  at  the  middle,  and  then  if  the 
paper  does  not  perfectly  match,  the  ends 
may  be  allowed  to  loosen  by  their  own 
weight  till  near  the  middle,  and  then  be 
corrected  and  brushed  smooth  again. 

The  walls  are  not  so  difficult  as  the 
ceiling,  though,  in  cutting  the  paper  for 
them,  the  lengths  are  cut  in  the  same 
way.  Find  the  height  of  the  room,  be¬ 
ginning  five  or  six  inches  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  measuring  down  to  the  base¬ 
board,  including  the  chairboard  if  there 
is  one,  and  cut  to  the  nearest  repeat 
longer  than  this  measurement.  This 
will  always  result  in  the  least  waste  of 
paper.  Paste  and  fold  in  the  ends  as 
before,  and  mark  with  a  plumb  line  for 
the  edge  of  the  first  piece.  The  object 
in  folding  the  paper  paste  inward  is  that 


it  may  be  handled  then  like  dry  paper, 
and  while  at  work,  the  printed  side  will 
be  against  the  wall,  thus  allowing  it  to 
swing  clear  without  adhering  until  you 
have  it  properly  placed. 

Loosen  a  few  inches  of  the  upper  end, 
and  beginning  near  enough  the  ceiling 
so  that  the  border  will  cover  it,  fasten 
and  let  the  sheet  drop,  smoothing  it  to 
the  wall  as  it  unfolds.  Reaching  be¬ 
hind,  start  the  lower  fold,  and  with  the 
brush,  work  the  paper  into  the  angle  at 
the  top  of  the  chair-board  and  draw  the 
point  of  the  shears  along  the  angle,  not 
so  as  to  scratch,  however,  but  merely  to 
make  a  mark.  With  the  left  hand,  draw 
the  paper  away  a  few  inches  again  and 
cut  along  this  line,  and  smooth  down  a 
second  time.  This  makes  a  perfect  fit 
every  time,  if  properly  cut.  The  piece 
thus  cut  off  is  not  laid  aside,  but  is 
placed  beneath  the  chair-board,  extend¬ 
ing  several  inches  above  its  lower  edge 
as  well  as  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
base-board.  Mark  these  angles  as  above, 
cutting  to  the  line,  and  again  smoothing 
into  place  with  the  brush.  All  angles, 
horizontal  or  perpendicular,  are  treated 
in  this  same  way,  and  one  should  never 
undertake  to  cut  a  piece  of  paper  before¬ 
hand  to  fit  a  certain  space,  for  it  cannot 
be  done.  Spaces  over  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  will,  of  course,  require  the  cutting 
of  short  pieces,  which  often  results  in 
considerable  waste,  but  it  cannot  be 
avoided  if  you  would  do  nice  work.  Last 
of  all,  the  border  is  hung,  but  this  re¬ 
quires  no  new  method  of  handling.  It  may 
take  a  beginner  a  trifle  longer  to  paper 
a  room  than  it  would  a  professional, 
but  even  the  first  attempt,  if  carried  out 
in  this  way,  will  be  far  superior  to  the 
lower  grade  of  professional  work. 

J.  MARION  SHUI/L. 

Homemade  Hard  Soap. — J.  F.  F.  in¬ 
quires  for  advice  regarding  homemade 
soap.  The  following  recipe  has  been 
used  with  excellent  results  :  Dissolve 
one  can  of  concentrated  lye  in  three 
pints  of  warm  water.  Before  the  lye 
cools,  stir  in  slowly  five  pounds  of  liquid 
grease  which  has  been  previously 
strained  and  is  still  lukewarm.  Stir  for 
10  minutes.  Now  add  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  borax ;  stir  in  well.  Your  soap 
is  now  completed,  but  in  its  liquid  state. 
Pour  it  into  old  pans  which  should  be 
reserved  particularly  for  this  purpose, 
and  let  it  stand  overnight.  Before  it  is 
quite  cold,  it  should  be  marked  off,  and 
when  thoroughly  hardened,  it  can  be 
cut  into  cakes.  This  soap  will  be  found 
to  be  of  excellent  quality.  One  must 
wear  gloves  for  this  work  and  be  careful 
not  to  get  the  lye  on  the  flesh,  as  it  will 
burn  ;  one  must  also  be  careful  not  to 
inhale  the  lye. 


Best.  Rest.  Test. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  sarsaparilla:  The  best  —  and  the 
rest.  The  trouble  is  they  lodk  alike.  And  when  the  rest 
dress  like  the  best  who’s  to  tell  them  apart?  Well,  “the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit.”  That’s  an  old  test  and  a  safe  one. 
And  the  taller  the  tree  the  deeper  the  root.  That’s  another 
test.  What’s  the  root, — the  record  of  these  sarsaparillas  ?  The 
one  with  the  deepest  root  is  Ayer’s.  The  one  with  the  richest 
fruit ;  that,  too,  is  Ayer’s.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  a  record  of 
half  a  century  of  cures  ;  a  record  of  many  medals  and  awards  — 
culminating  in  the  medal  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  which, 
admitting  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  as  the  best  —  shut  its  doors  against 
the  rest.  That  was  greater  honor  than  the  medal,  to  be  the  only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted  as  an  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  If  you 
want  to  get  the  best  sarsaparilla  of  your  druggist,  here’s  an 
infallible  rule  :  Ask  for  the  best  and  you  ’ll  get  Ayer’s.  Ask 
for  Ayer’s  and  you’ll  get  the  best. 
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TWO  FLO RICULT URAL  BULLETINS 

Sweet  Peas. 

In  Bulletin  127,  of  the  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  a  second  account  is 
given  of  sweet  peas  tested  at  the  station 
grounds.  Last  year,  in  Bulletin  111,  re¬ 
ports  were  made  on  the  merits  of  sweet 
peas  obtained  from  seeds  commonly 
offered  by  dealers.  In  the  present  bul¬ 
letin,  an  effort  is  made  to  judge  upon 
the  merits  of  seeds  obtained  from  special¬ 
ists  and  plant  breeders. 

The  peas  were  sown  April  20,  upon  a 
low-lying  clay  loam,  which  was  kept 
thoroughly  tilled  until  the  plants  began 
to  bloom  freely.  The  tests  included  176 
varieties.  Growers  are  reminded  that 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  ground  too  rich 
for  sweet  peas.  When  complaints  are 
made  that  the  vines  grow  freely,  but  do 
not  bloom,  the  cause  is  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  stable  manure,  which 
causes  the  plants  to  run  to  vine.  The 
sweet  pea  belonging  to  the  leguminous 
class,  appropriates  nitrogen  for  itself, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  need  heavy 
applications  of  nitrogenous  manures. 
Another  trouble  reported  is  where  the 
young  plants  died  after  making  a  good 
growth  of  several  inches.  In  this  case, 
the  ailment  was  damping-off,  the  result 
of  frequent  surface  waterings,  which 
kept  the  top  of  the  ground  soggy.  A 
sweet-pea  bed  rarely  needs  watering 
more  than  once  a  week,  if  in  good  soil, 
and  if  the  seeds  are  sown  early,  frequent 
stirring  of  the  surface  is  better  than 
any  watering  at  all. 

As  a  result  of  the  growth  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  grounds,  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  are  given  as  the  best  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  different  classes  :  dark  pur¬ 
ple,  Waverly,  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  striped 
purple,  Gray  Friar,  Juanita,  Senator; 
lavender,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Lottie 
Eekford  ;  white,  The  Bride,  Emily  Hen¬ 
derson  ;  primrose,  Mrs.  Eekford  ;  white 
flushed  with  pink,  Blushing  Beauty, 
Katherine  Tracy,  Eliza  Eekford  ;  striped 
or  flaked  pink,  Ramona,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  ;  orange-pink,  Lady  Pen¬ 
zance,  Meteor  ;  rose-pink,  Her  Majesty, 
Splendor  ;  rose-pink  shaded  with  orange, 
Firefly,  Princess  Victoria.  This  list 
simply  gives  the  results  on  this  experi¬ 
ment  plot,  but  it  contains  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  selection.  Blanche  Burpee,  which 
is  very  highly  praised  by  most  growers, 
did  not,  in  this  trial,  come  up  to  Emily 
Henderson.  It  is  said  that  Emily  Hen¬ 
derson  is  inferior  to  Blanche  Burpee  be¬ 
cause  the  standard  is  notched,  curls  or 
reflexes,  and  the  color  is  not  pure  white, 
having  a  tinge  of  green.  Blanche  Bur¬ 
pee,  however,  showed  a  tendency  to 
fade  before  maturity,  and  was  not  a 
lasting  flower. 

The  plants  in  the  experiment  plot, 
sown  April  20,  were  in  fine  bloom  July 
20,  and  continued  until  the  first  week  in 
October,  a  few  isolated  blossoms  appear¬ 
ing  after  October  10.  For  a  small  col¬ 
lection  of  10  varieties,  the  following  list 
is  given  :  Blushing  Beauty,  Apple  Blos¬ 
som,  Countess  of  Radnor  or  Dorothy 


Tennant,  Duke  of  Clarence  or  Waverly, 
Boreatton,  Eliza  Eekford  or  Katherine 
Tracy,  Mrs.  Eekford,  Ramona,  Gray 
Friar,  and  for  white  either  Queen  of 
England  or  Alba  Magnifica.  Neither  of 
these  whites  is  equal  to  the  colored 
varieties,  but  these  two,  it  is  said,  show 
the  least  number  of  bad  points,  all  the 
white  varieties  being  put  below  the 
colored  ones  in  merit. 

Two  small  tests  in  sweet  peas  under 
glass  have  been  made  at  Cornell.  Seeds 
sown  in  a  bench  in  a  chrysanthemum 
house  October  24  began  to  bloom  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  and  continued  in  good  flower 
for  six  weeks.  Other  seeds  sown  in  pots, 
and  planted  out  in  the  chrysanthemum 
bench  December  10,  bloomed  very  freely. 
It  is  the  custom  with  many  carnation 
growers  to  grow  sweet  peas  in  their 
carnation  benches  as,  by  the  time  the 
sweet  peas  are  large  enough  to  shade 
the  carnations,  the  sun  is  strong  enough 
to  prevent  this  trifling  shade  from  being 
detrimental. 

A  Talk  About  Dahlias. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


The  dahlia  show  held  in  Philadelphia 
last  September  proved  a  revelation  to 
the  public,  regarding  the  beauty  and 
value  of  this  old-fashioned  flower.  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  128  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  entitled,  A  Talk  about  Dahlias, 
gives  experience  with  this  plant  at 
Ithaca  last  year,  354  different  named 
varieties  being  grown.  The  dahlias 
tested  were  of  the  single,  pompon,  large- 
flowered  and  cactus  classes.  The  cactus 
dahlias  are  entirely  free  from  the  stiff 
formality  that  detracts  from  the  beauty 
of  many  large-flowering  varieties,  and 
they  are  extremely  showy. 

In  sandy  soils,  dahlias  make  compara¬ 
tively  few  tuberous  roots,  tend  to  be¬ 
come  dwarf,  and  flower  profusely.  In 
very  rich,  loamy  soils,  they  make  more 
roots  and  fewer  flowers.  Too  much 
nitrogenous  food  makes  a  rank,  coarse 
growth  and  few  flowers.  No  amount  of 
added  plant  food  can  ever  atone  for 
neglect  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil.  Frequent  shallow  cultivation  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  into  the 
air,  is  necessary,  for  the  dahlia  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  lack  of  moisture.  The  large- 
flowered  varieties  need  a  space  about 
four  feet  square  to  attain  their  best 
growth  as  individual  plants. 

Three  systems  of  training  dahlias  are 
noted.  In  one,  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  come  up  from  the  roots  without  any 
interference,  and  in  this  way,  the  varie¬ 
ties  catalogued  as  pompons,  dwarfs  and 
bedders  are  grown.  With  the  large- 
flowering  and  cactus  types,  where  large 
and  perfect  blooms  are  desired,  only  one 
main  shoot  is  allowed  to  grow  from  a 
clump  of  roots,  all  other  shoots  being 
pinched  off.  This  produces  a  tree-like 
growth,  and  such  plants  require  staking 
and  tying,  as  they  are  easily  broken  by 
high  winds.  A  third  method  is  the 
single-stem  branching  system.  All  the 
shoots  but  one  are  removed,  and  this  is 
allowed  to  grow  until  two  pairs  of  leaves 
are  above  ground,  with  a  young  and 
unexpanded  growth  on  the  top.  This 
undeveloped  portion  is  pinched  off,  and 
the  young  buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  grow  out  into  long  branches. 
The  plant  will  then  have  a  very  short, 
thick  and  strong  single  stem  which 
comes  up  only  an  inch  or  two  above 
ground,  and  then  gives  place  to  four 
long  branches.  These  branches  are 
strong  enough  to  hold  themselves  up 
without  stakes,  and  they  can  endure 
heavy  winds.  The  object  is  to  have  the 
plants  branch  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  pinching  must  be  done 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  It 
is  a  common  belief  among  gardeners 
that  late  pinching  makes  short-stemmed 


flowers,  and  early  pinching  gives  the 
long  stems  so  much  desired. 

It  is  best  not  to  take  up  the  dahlia 
roots  for,  at  least,  a  week  after  frost,  as 
the  tubers  ripen  better  and  are  not 
so  likely  to  shrivel  when  stored  in  the 
cellar  over  winter.  The  roots  should  be 
turned  upside  down  in  the  sunshine  to 
let  the  water  drain  out  of  the  stems. 

The  following  list  is  given  as  the  best 
12  varieties  tested  :  Mrs.  A.  Peart, 
cactus,  white  ;  Nymphma,  cactus,  pink  ; 
Wm.  Agnew,  cactus,  scarlet-orange  ; 
Maid  of  Kent,  cactus,  scarlet  and  white  ; 
Black  Prince,  cactus,  dark  red  ;  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  large-flowered,  chiefly 
white ;  A.  D.  Livoni  or  Ethel  Vick, 
synonymous,  large-flowered,  pink  ;  Rev. 
C.  W.  Bolton,  large-flowered,  variegated 
red  and  yellow ;  Fern-leaved  Beauty, 
large- flowered,  banded,  red  and  white  ; 
Guiding  Star,  pompon,  white,  imbri 
cated ;  Vivid,  pompon,  scarlet-orange  ; 
Ami  Barillet,  single,  scarlet. 

Hydrangea  Otaksa. 

Amateur ,  Philadelphia.— Can  I  plant  out  the 
hydrangeas  forced  into  bloom  at  Easter,  after 
they  have  finished  flowering,  and  have  them  do 
well  ?  I  have  been  told  that  they  are  not  entirely 
hardy. 

Ans. — Hydrangea  Otaksa  is  the  variety 
usually  forced  for  Easter,  and  it  would 
be  useless  outside.  It  will  live,  but  the 
young  wood  is  killed  off  year  after  year, 
so  that  no  flowers  are  produced.  Let 
your  plant  stay  outside  all  summer, 
watering  sparingly  as  the  leaves  begin 
to  turn  yellow  and  the  wood  to  show 
signs  of  ripening.  By  autumn,  the  plant 
may  be  dried  off  entirely,  and  stored 
away  under  the  bench  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  in  a  cellar  free  from  frost,  until 
ready  to  start  into  growth  again.  Repot, 
cut  back,  and  start  into  growth,  about 
the  middle  of  December,  treating  liber¬ 
ally  when  growing  freely,  and  it  should 
be  in  bloom  again  at  Easter.  Never  let 
the  hydrangeas  suffer  for  want  of  water 
when  growing  freely  ;  the  heavy  foliage 
will  droop  and  receive  a  check  that  will 
be  apparent  in  the  whole  plant. 


No  other  lamp-chimneys  a 
quarter  so  good  as  Macbeth’s; 
or  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

You  want  the  right  shape 
besides.  We’ll  send  you  the 
Index  ;  free. 
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s^aotbceyyour  thirst 

HIRES 

lootbeer.. 


Elder  Wm.  Tennison 

OF  BUFKIN,  IND., 

Tells  of  the  Great  Benefits  Derived  From 
Dr.  Miles’  Heart  Cure. 


HEART  DISEASE  of  long  standing  is 
not  easily  cured,  but  it  is  curable. 
Elder  Wm.  Tennison  writes:  “I  was 
afflicted  for  thirty-five  years  with  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  in  fact,  troubled  with  it  nearly  all  my 
life;  I  think  it  heredi¬ 
tary  as  my  father  was 
afflicted  with  it.  I  have 
I  suffered  great  distress, 
i  my  heart  palpitated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to 
shake  my  whole  body. 
So  distressing  was  it  I 
I  could  only  with  great- 
est.  difficulty  compose  myself  to  sleep.  About 
two  years  ago  I  began  taking  Dr.  Miles’ 
Ileart  Cure.  The  first  bottle  gave  me  no 
perceptible  benefit,  but  after  taking  the 
third  I  began  to  feel  much  relief  and  I  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  months.  I  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  cure  is  permanent. 

Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


SNIPS  Hotels. 


The  best  for  florists. .  i 
gardeners,  etc.,  Is  i  | 

!*! 


Kelley’s  Florists’  Shears 

and  Flower  Gatherer. 
Circular  free.  FLORISTS 
SUE  AH  CO.,  Fremont,  Ohio 


’I 

if 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Steam  Engineering 
(Stat.,  Loco.  Sc  Mar.) 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Machine  Design 
Architectural  Drawiug 
Plumbing  Sc  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Mining  Sc  Prospecting 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  Reference t 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 
The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  01  <lt  Scranton,  Pa. 


W 


II  |  QIDCD  3c.  to  50c.  a  roll.  8eud 
•ILL  l  II*  CD  Be.  for  100  tine  .samples. 

'  ii  "■  $1  will  buy  handsome 

paper  and  border  for  a  large  room. 

THOS.  J.  M  YE  IIS,  1206  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
:t  your  ideas ;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C„  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  inventions  wanted. 


Blooded  Stock. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly  paper,  pul 
lisbed  by  a  farmer  on  his  farm,  and  amon 
his  stock.  It  is  full  of  practical  experienc 
from  breeders  of  purebred  live  stock.  Pric 
50  cents  a  year.  With  The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  fo 
$1.15. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub 
agents  selling  the  Combinatioi 
Cock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  an< 
others.  Self  locking;  alwayi 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profit 
S  CORMANY  MFO.  CO. 

bear  boro  Street,  Chicago 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

SendyouraddresswithZcstamp  for Illus 
.Catalog.giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  Kin*  Jinnies 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


CARRIAGE  WHEELS  KK.fin 

Per  Set  WITH  TIRE  ON. 

We  Sell  Direct  to  the  Farmer, 

SARVIN  PATENT  WHEELS, 

Tired  With  K.  K.  Steel  Tire, 

all  primed  ready  for  painting.  Also  set 
Boxes  and  furnish  Axles  cheap. 

For  particulars  write 
CARRIAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Geneva,  O 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS  W 

TX  Dir#»fE  from  Pn  cfnw  of  i>_i oo  __  ^ 


r-f  ~ WTTV/  »v  uujiHDiiu«iornew  oeautriuuy  Illustrated 

^fpage  Catalogue :  showing-  latest  styles  In  large  variety,  from  a  $10  eu rt  to  V 

Vrsd^.g-T  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  fmm 

awards  at  Wort ds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition.  “A  "  dr«i«.$  *o 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved. 

Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  onee  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  2C0( 


Write  to-day. 
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Money  Begging  Again. 

Last  week  only  four  agents  secured  the  weekly  premiums  of  $2  each.  In  other 
words,  only  four  agents  sent  five  or  more  names.  Of  course  the  other  two  pre¬ 
miums  of  $2  each  did  not  go  out,  as  there  were  not  clubs  enough  to  claim  them. 
There  are  nearly  two  weeks  yet  before  the  large  cash  premiums  are  awarded 
May  1,  and  in  these  two  weeks,  any  agent  who  started  out  with  a  purpose  to  win 
and  put  in  all  his  time  to  the  night  of  May  1,  could  yet  come  in  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  the  $100  premium.  In  the  meantime,  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  these 
premiums  are  going  easier  than  ever  before,  and  there  will  certainly  be  very 
agreeable  surprises  in  store  for  some  of  the  agents  when  they  get  their  checks. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Nkw  York. 


AS  WB  GO  TO  PRESS. 

WHAT  IS  A  BOOK? 

Here  is  a  letter  that  ought  to  be  good  reading 
just  now  : 

“  On  page  250,  you  say,  *  We  want  your  book 
trade,’  and  on  page  251  is  your  advertisement 
of  ‘The  It.  N.-Y.  Hook-Buyer.’  My  dear  Rubal, 
at  the  prices  asked  for  books  pertaining  to  agri¬ 
culture,  horticulture,  and  other  ‘cultures,’  for 
the  past  37  years,  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  cannot  afford  to  buy  books.  Anything  in 
the  book  line  on  farming,  fruit  growing,  or  dairy¬ 
ing,  etc.,  that  is  really  of  any  importance 
will  cost  from  $1.50  to  $2  and  upwards.  Now,  for 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  or  thereabouts,  1  can  receive  two 
of  any  of  the  following  papers  for  52  weeks,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  104  papers:  The  II.  N.-Y.,  Practical 
Farmer,  Ohio  Farmer,  Michigan  Farmer,  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  and  a  score  of  others.  How  will  these 
104  papers  compare  with  any  $1.50  or  $2  book  in 
amount  of  good,  varied  Information  that  is  up  to 
date  ?  What  say  you  f”  a.  d.  r.  young. 

Ohio. 

That  is  a  tine  point— so  line  that  it  sticks  right 
into  what  we  wish  to  say.  When  we  say  that  “  we 
want  your  book  trade,”  we  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  we  expect  to  take  people  by  the  throat  and 
make  them  buy  books  at  any  price.  Years  ago, 
in  our  book-agent  days,  we  came  near  doing  that; 
but  those  days  are  now  over. 

Of  course  a  year’s  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  by 
far  the  best  book  you  can  buy  for  a  dollar  !  There 
is  no  question  about  that  !  It’s  true  1  Of  course 
you  will  want  a  good  binder  to  hold  the  52  num¬ 
bers  together.  We  can  sell  you  such  a  binder  for 
only  25  cents.  That  is  the  first  slice  of  your  trade 
that  we  are  after.  Then,  if  for  any  reason  you 
want  other  books,  we  stand  ready  to  Ret  them 
for  you.  While  The  It.  N.-Y.  covers  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  and  tries  to  get  all  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion,  it  often  happens  that  a  small,  handy  volume 
on  some  particular  topic  is  desirable. 

For  example,  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  of  Cornell,  has 
just  issued  a  book  entitled,  Milk  and  Its  Prod¬ 
ucts,  which  gives  a  dairyman  just  what  he  wants 
to  know  about  milk.  Now  a  man  can  carry  this 
little  volume  around  in  his  pocket.  In  order  to 
keep  the  same  information  about  milk  constantly 
at  hand,  a  man  must  carry  three  or  four  bound 
volumes  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  around,  and  this  would 
give  him  quite  a  job. 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  we  take  no 
back  seat  in  our  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the 
matter  in  THE  R.  N.-Y.  We  don’t  need  to  when 
people  write  us  such  letters  as  this: 

“I  started  last  June,  commencing  with  the  first 
issue  of  1895,  and  think  that  I  have  already  made 
900  per  cent  on  my  $2.”  J.  h.  c. 

Deadwood,  S.  D. 

There,  you  see,  is  a  live  man  in  Deadwood.  If  a 
man  away  out  in  South  Dakota  can  make  The  It. 
N.-Y.  pay  him  900  per  cent  in  two  years,  we 
hardly  need  to  brag  about  the  paper.  At  the 
same  time,  such  men  realize  that  a  good,  sensible 
book  does  not  compete  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
rather  helps  it  out.  We  can  sell  Prof.  Wing’s 
book  for  $1 .  If  we  didn’t  think  it  a  good  bargain, 
you  wouldn’t  catch  us  saying  a  word  about  it. 
If  you  want  this  or  any  other  book,  we  want  the 
chance  to  get  it  for  you.  If  you  have  any  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  your  trade,  we’ll 
not  complain  a  bit.  Now  we  understand  the 
situation,  and  we  respectfully  announce  that 

We  want  your  book  trade. 

Here’s  another  thing  we  want:  We  want  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  that  indicates  progress 
on  your  farm.  Here  is  a  Canadian  reader,  for 
example: 

"You  ask  for  contributions  from  your  readers 
and  subscribers.  Well,  like  Whittington  in  the 
old  story  of  his  cat,  I  have  but  little  to  give.  Last 
summer,  I  planted  five  acres  to  fodder  corn, 
about  eight  grains  to  the  hill,  hills  three  feet  apart 
each  way.  As  it  was  coming  up,  I  noticed  a  great 
many  weeds  just  starting,  and  also  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  was  forming  a  crust  after  the 


SHORT,  SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

POETRY  FROM  POTATOES. 

Dear  Editor  of  The  Rubal,  I  write  to  you  to  say, 
As  how  it  is  a-raiuing,  it  is  raining  hard  to-day; 
Yes,  the  weather  has  been  rainy  and  the  season 
is  bo  wet, 

That  we  have  not  had  half  a  chance  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  yet. 

The  damage  that  the  floods  have  done  is  an  awful 
sight  to  see  ! 

The  river  waters  overflowed  a  pen  of  corn  for  me  ! 
It  has  overfiowed  the  lowlands  and  injured  grow¬ 
ing  wheat. 

And  if  the  late  poatoes  fail,  what  will  we  have  to 
eat  ? 

Oh,  how  it  is  a-raiuing,  our  oats  we  cannot  sow, 
And  the  outlook  is  quite  gloomy  ’most  anywhere 
you  go. 

But  I  inclose  this  two-cent  stamp  and  Bend  it 
straight  to  you, 

For  one  big  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  if  small  ones, 
why,  send  two, 

And  1  will  plant  it  carefully  in  the  very  best  of  soil, 
And  In  cultivating  it,  I’ll  spare  neither  pains  nor 
toil. 

I  ought  to  raise  at  least  a  peck,  depending  on  the 
season  ; 

Would  the  hope  to  raise  a  half  a  barrel  be  beyond 
all  reason  7  J.  c.  a. 

Washington,  Ind. 

I  am  still  growing  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  my  best  varieties  on  our  heavy  clay 
soli.  The  peach  crop  and  Cuthbert  raspberry 
will  be  failures  in  this  vicinity.  h.  g. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

The  season,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  is  back¬ 
ward  and  cold;  the  snow  went  about  two  weeks 
ago;  there  has  been  little  rain,  but  the  ground  is 
too  wet  for  seeding  yet.  We  usually  get  the  corn 
planted  from  May  1  to  25,  and,  as  a  rule,  get  a 
good  crop.  it.  P.  J. 

Mower  Couuty,  Minn. 

We  raise  a  good  many  potatoes  out  here  in  this 
“  neck  o’  woods,”  having  a  very  adaptable  soil 
for  potato  culture,  which,  in  an  ordinary  year, 
yields  an  enormous  crop  of  very  tine  tubers  cf 
excellent  quality  for  both  table  use  and  shipping 
purposes.  But  we  are  too  far  from  market  to 
make  a  success  of  them  financially,  as  the  freight 
rates  absorb  all  the  prolits.  Many  of  our  farmers 
are  turning  their  attention  to  dairying,  as  we 
have  unlimited  facilities  for  handling  stock, plenty 
of  free  range,  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  hay 
and  feed,  and  plenty  of  the  best  water  in  the 
world— flowing  wells  of  soft  water.  We  have  two 
good  creameries  in  close  proximity,  which  are 
turning  out  an  excellent  article  of  butter,  which 
brings  the  top  price  in  the  eastern  market. 

Holt  County,  Neb.  J.  d.  g. 

Crops  in  central  Pennsylvania  promise  fair. 
Wheat  came  through  the  winter  in  good  shape, 
and  with  a  favorable  season,  promises  a  fair 
crop.  Grass  is  also  in  good  shape.  Clover  was 
somewhat  heaved  by  frost.  Considerable  plow¬ 
ing  has  been  done,  but  no  oats  yet  sown;  acre¬ 
age  will  be  large.  Prices  are  away  down,  yet  we 
must  raise  something.  Central  Pennsylvania 
has  many  fertile  valleys,  and  in  this  couuty  we 
have  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in  the  State.  We 
have  a  healthful  climate,  and  much  to  make  life 
worth  living,  but  the  present  times  are  a  trial, 
and  many  are  leaving  the  farm.  a.  b.  b. 

Center  County,  Pa. 

Farming  is  at  a  standstill  here  on  account  of 
wet  weather.  Very  little  wheat  has  been  sown. 
Last  year’s  corn  is  in  very  poor  condition  from 
wet  and  warm  winter;  large  amount  on  hand 
price  10  cents  a  bushel;  oats,  10  cents.  Stock 
cattle  scarce  and  high.  a.  w.  u. 

Plymouth  County,  la. 

I  am  not  very  much  of  a  potato  grower,  but  if 
the  new  potato  will  do  as  well  for  me  as  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has,  I  can  afford  to  try  it.  I  make  dairying 
and  fruit  growing  the  main  things  on  my  farm. 
I  have  about  70  acres  of  land,  have  13  cattle,  15 


pigs,  about  50  fowls  and  a  few  geese.  I  have  a 
small  orchard,  from  which  I  sold  almost  $400 
worth  of  apples  last  fall.  We  evaporated  them 
and  sold  the  most  of  them  for  four  cents  per 
pound.  We  cannot  complain  about  farming  last 
year,  but  hope  that  the  future  may  bring  better 
times.  M.  P. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

I  had  good  success  with  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  but 
the  Carman  No.  1  went  so  far  ahead  of  it  that, 
last  year,  I  dropped  the  No.  2.  The  latter, 
although  the  tubers  were  practically  all  large, 
did  not  yield  like  the  No.  1.  Many  hills  would  not 
have  more  than  three  tubers,  and  they  so  large 
as  to  be  hollow.  No  1  is  the  best  potato  for  a 
great  yielder  I  have  ever  found ;  from  1%  bushel 
seed  pieces,  I  raised,  last  season,  54  bushels,  and 
only  1  *4  bushel  small  ones.  I  like  the  habit  of  its 
growth  much  better  than  the  No.  2.  I  shall  plant 
( Continued  on  next  page). 


tender-hearted  comrade  is  to  offer  succor 
and  sympathy.  There  are  many  wounded 
men  and  women  on  the  battle-field  of  life. 
Shattered  in  body  and  mind,  and  suffering 
tortures  before  which  the  brief  suffering  of 
the  wounded  hero  on  the  battle-field  of  war, 
pales  into  insignificance.  They  make  no 
outcry  and  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
pass  them  by  without  offering  help.  Their 
sufferings  are  known  only  to  themselves. 
These  are  the  thousands  of  sufferers  from 
ill-health.  Their  name  is  legion. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  if  they  but  knew  it 
there  is  relief  at  hand. 

An  unfailing  cure  for  all  the  multitude  of 
ills  that  are  due  to  disorders  of  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  to  impure  blood  is  found  in  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It 
makes  the  digestion  perfect.  It  restores 
the  appetite.  It  fills  the  blood  with  the 
life-giving  elements  and  drives  out  all  im¬ 
purities.  It  is  the  great  blood-maker  and 
flesh-builder. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Gibbs,  of  Russellville,  Logan  Co., 
Ky.,  writes  :  “  I  can  heartily  recommend  your 
‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  to  anv  one  who  is 
troubled  with  indigestion  and  torpid  liver.  I  was 
so  bad  I  could  not  lie  on  my  left  side  and  could 
scarcely  eat  anything.  I  had  a  dull  aching  and 
pain  in  my  stomach  all  the  time.  Now  it  is  all 
gone  after  taking  one  bottle  of  your  *  Golden 
Medical  Discovery." 


If  you  are 
thinking  about 


TRACTION  FBI 

Weprasent  "THE  NEW  RUMELY”  which  is  the  cli- , 
max  of  44  year's  experience  in  engine  building. , 
Embodying  all  the  best  inventions  of  our  own  and 


exp. 


_  M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LAPORTE,  IND. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Rest  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Haw  Mills,  Planers,  olitn- 
glo  Machines,  Grinding 
Mills.BalingPresses.Wat- 
r  ■  ■  ■  ■  er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
.naeh  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


All  sizes,  1  H.-P.  up; 
bottom  prices.  Cat.  free. 
Wm.  Butts,  Trestle, N.Y 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY 

and  CREAMERY. 
Work  is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARIER  GAS  EN6IHEC0. 

P.  O.  Box  2(1,  Sterling,  111. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

1 1  s  W.  Water  SL,  Syracuse,  K 


“The  People’s  Common  Sense  Adviser” 
explains  symptoms  of  ailments  common  to 
every  family,  and  suggests  remedies.  It 
has  several  chapters  on  woman’s  diseases 
and  weaknesses.  An  edition  in  heavy 
paper  covers  will  be  distributed  absolutely 
free.  Send  the  World’s  Dispensary  Med 
ical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  21  one-cent 
stamps,  to  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  only. 
Cloth  binding  may  be  had  for  10  cents 
extra — 31  cents  in  all. 


»  3 

That’s  the  Name  of  j 
Our  booklet.  •* 

Tells  why  most  sew-  , 
ing  machines  cost  » 
so  much — why  the  , 
“New  Crown”  3 
costs  only  $11). 50 —  . 
why  money  won’t  3 
make  a  better  mu-  J 
Send  for  book-  3 
On  receipt  of  3 
we’ll  ship  the  3 
Freight  3 
Try  it  a  3 

week.  If  you  like  it,  keep  it.  Otherwise,  3 
send  it  back.  We’ll  refund  money,  first  3 
mail.  No  agents.  The ‘‘New  Crown”  does  3 

its  own  talking.  5 

FLORENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  5 

18  Main  Street,  Florence,  Mass.  • 

7— COPYftlGMT  1(117,  Tilt  aATES-WHITLUN  CO.,  N.  Y.-110S.  \ 


chine, 
let  today, 
price,  $19.50, 

‘New  Crown”  to  any  address, 
prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi. 


Buy  our  “ECLIPSE”  ROOFING  FAINf  anc 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFINC 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  tive  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

67  Sigi.ku  Stheet.  Nii.es,  O. 


y -N.  -r- 

PERFECTION 

in  WIND  MILL 
Construction 

is  attained  in  the  I 
highest  degreein  this 
^  one.  All  these  mills 
i3»iux‘  self- oiling  and 
P  ■  have  the  most  perfect  1 
governor  known  — 
without  weights  or 
springs  or  other  oh- 1 
jectionable  parts.  I 

OurPUMPING 

J!  and  CALVANIZED  STEEL  j 

1P0WER  MILLS 

Sare  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  j 
and  durable;  the  gears  and  working  parts  j 
are  twice  os  strong  as  on  other  power  mills;  j 
complete  power  wind  mil*  equipments! 
ji  erected  by  any  workman  from  our  Illustrated  | 
i  directions;  Feed  Grinders,  Fodder  Cutters,! 
J  Shelters,  wood  Saws,  etc.  1’ower  Mills  can  k 
J  be  erected  on  barns,  and  pumps  operated  In  J 
j]  any  location,  write  us  if  you  want  any  kind  f 
2  <>f  a  wind  mill.  Responsible  Agents  J 
Wanted.  Bond  l’or  our  catalogue  —  free.  J 

APPLETON  IFG,  CO., 

27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL.  \ 

f-v  W  TV  V  v  v«iKV  vVrv  v  V  V 


OrAKTKK  OF  (  F.MTKY  OLD. 

fay’s  MANILLA 

ROOFING  i 

S! WATER  PROOF, 

»  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
)■■  ruble  Substitute  for  Plaster  011  walls, 
iter  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
t  A  cheapest  in  t  he  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 

b  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


rains.  As  we  had  not  time  to  hoe  or  cultivate,  I 
thought  of  the  sulky  horse  rake.  I  set  the  boy 
to  raking  tbe  ground  over  with  that,  and  twice 
over  made  the  finest  tilth  that  could  be.  A  boy, 
horse  and  sulky  rake  will  keep  a  field  of  corn 
growing.  Try  it.”  J-  8-  p- 

Itockton,  Canada. 

Now  that’s  worth  recording.  It  makes  progress 
on  that  farm.  What  have  you  been  doing  that 
shows  a  little  gain  ?  Tell  us  about  it.  Nothing  ? 
Well,  sir,  don’t  you  think  It’s  about  time  you  let 
out  a  link  and  did  something  ?  We  will  leave  that 
suggestion  with  you.  If  you  don’t  feel  like  doing 
anything  else,  why  don’t  you  nudge  up  your 
neighbor  to  take  Thu  R.  N.-Y.  this  year  ? 


No  Safeb  ob  Mobe  Efficacious  Remedy  can 

be  had  for  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat, 

than  “  Hr  own's  Bronchial  Troches."— Adv. 


m 

ns 

ns 
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ON  API,  CROPS  AND  UNDER  ARE  CONDITIONS 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

ARE  THE  WORLD  S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST. 

facilities  are  absolutely  unequalled  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  Mixed  Fertilizers,  Formulas  mixed  or  A|J}" 

iral  Chemicals,  Wood  Ashes,  etc.  We  positively  guarantee  the  superior  crop-producing  \alue  of  everything 


4V 

4V 

/IV 


/fly  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston,  Mass., ’■Cleveland,  Ohio.,  Rochester,  N.  V.,  Augusta,  Ga. |/|y 
J£~>.  -<■  ^  >g;  ^  ^  -tg; 
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this  year  what  I  raised  last  season  from  the  tuber 
sent  me  of  the  Carman  No.  3,  hut  it  did  not  do  as 
well  as  the  No.  1  did  the  first  year.  o  t.  n. 

Orange  County,  Vt. 

You  ask  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  10,  How  many 
have  drawn  a  prize  with  the  Gandy  strawberry  ? 

Not  I. 

It  doesn’t  bear  worth  a  cent  here.  f.  m. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

I  have  a  fine  stand  of  Crimson  clover  on  south 
lying  land,  while  on  the  ground  facing  north  in 
the  same  field,  most  of  it  died  ;  this  suggests  that 
it  may  pay  us  to  sow  it  on  sheltered  ground  when 
it  will  not,  on  ground  that  is  exposed  too  much 
to  the  cold  winds.  I  think,  however,  that  we  get 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  seed  back,  even  though 
the  clover  all  dies  in  the  winter.  The  roots  of  the 
clover  make  the  ground  richer,  mellower,  and 
thus  insure  a  large  crop.  Wheat  is  looking  liner 
than  it  has  for  many  years.  m.  e.  s. 

Harford  County,  Md. 

I  am  making  potato  growing  a  specialty,  and 
am  doing  very  well  despite  the  low  prices.  Wheat 
is  starting  nicely  where  sowed  early  on  sandy 
land;  late  sowing  on  clay  land  was  badly  frozen 
out.  Farmers  are  sowing  oats  and  planting  early 
potatoes;  the  usual  amount  of  the  latter  will  be 
planted.  Clover  is  in  fine  condition.  Farmers 
are  busy  sowing,  and  planting  early  potatoes. 
Some  potato  growers  are  discouraged  and  will 
not  plant  quite  so  heavily  this  season.  M.  o.  w. 

Jay  County,  Ind. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  April  17.  1897. 
BUTTER — NSW. 


oraamery,  Weuern,  extras,  per  lb . 17V6&18 

Western,  flute . 16)4317 

Western,  seconds . 16  @10 

Western,  thirds . 13  @M 

State,  finest . 17)4@18 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 13  @17 

State  dairy,  uatf-flrkln  tabs,  fancy . 1G)4@17 

Firsts . 16  @111 

Seconds . . . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 1(1  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  fl>n.«.  13  @1614 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras  . 16  @16)4 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds .  .  . . 11  @12 

Western  factory,  extra  .  .  ...11)4@12 

Firsts . ;0)4@U 

Seconds . 9)4@10 

Thirds .  8  @  St 

Rolls,  prime,  per  lb  ...  —  @— 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  ..  .—  @— 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  fall  cream,  large,  choice .  )0M@10)4 

Good  to  prime . 10  @10)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime.  .  7  @8 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  .  6  @8 

Fall  skims .  2 )4@  3 


CHKKSB-OT.il). 


State,  full  cream,  large,  Sept ,  white,  fancy.  12)f@— 

Colored,  fancy.  .  . 1 2 54 <3>  — 

bate  made,  white,  prime  .  Il9f®  2 

bate  made,  colored,  prime . 1194  ©12 

Good  . 1 1 '4  a  11)6 

Common  to  fair . 9  @11 

Small,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy . 12)4®— 

Small,  Sept.,  white,  fancy . 12  @12)4 

Small,  late  made,  good  to  oholoe .  1  )4®  11% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  0  @11 

HUGH. 


Near-by, new  laid, fancy  elected. per  do*  11  a  - 
8tateAPenn. .country  marks, aver ’ge  best  10  @  — 

Western,  selected  for  storage .  10M@  10)4 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime...  9)4®  - 
Kentuoky&Nashvile,  fresh  gath'd, choice  9).{@  9)4 

Other  8outh’n.  fresh  gath’d,  g’d  to  prime  9  @  0)4 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 2  65  @2  70 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland,  par  doz.  .  26  @  — 

Western,  per  doz .  21  @  22 

Southern,  per  doz .  18  @  21 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  60  @  — 

FRUITS— GBBHN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  2b@2  60 

Greening,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  09 

N.  Spy,  ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  Ice  house,  per  bbl . 2  60(63  00 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 1  26@2  00 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  760  1  00 
CranDerrles,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl.  — @  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  5006  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Per  crate .  — ®  — 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  16 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  60 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  V.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  12®  10 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  8@  10 

Oranges.  Florida,  per  box .  — @  — 

California  navels,  per  box  .  — @  — 

Grape  Duit,  per  box .  — @ 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  per  auart .  15®  27 

Charleston,  per  qnart .  25@  33 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  25@  36 

GRASS  SBBD. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  60@  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  4  00 


HAY  AND  8TRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  — 

No.  2 . 70  @72)4 

No.  3 . 00  @05 

Shipping . 66  @00 

Clover,  mixed . 00  @05 

Clover . 50  @55 

Salt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . SO  @— 

No.  2..  .  70  @75 

8hort  rye . 66  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @00 

Oat . 36  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 


MB  ATS — DRHSSBD. 


Veal*,  country  dreued,  prime,  per  lb....  7  @  7)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  0  @  0)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4)4®  6)4 

Small,  per  lb .  3)4©  4 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Grassers .  —  &  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 3  00  @0  00 

Pork,  oountry  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  00  lbs.,  per  lb  .  —  @  — 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  0  @  0)4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6)4®  694 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  .  4  @  6 

Tenderloins,  per  pound .  14  @  10 


NTERPRISE 

°°g-P0WER 


For  the  best  Dog  or  Sheep 
power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  information  about 
tlio  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-liullers, 
Kanning-mllls,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  saw Maeli inesand 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Foildei  cut¬ 
ters.  Carriers  and  Drag  saw 
Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MINA  Kb  HARDER,  Cobleskill.  N,  Y, 


THE 


DRB8SKD  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb . 

Average  toms,  per  lb . . 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  undor  to  pair. 

Phi  la.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lb 
Cmokans,  Phlla.  win  t’s, Gibs  A  over  to  pr. 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  prime,  per  lb.. 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  fair  to  good... 
State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb. 
Western,  dry-picked,  average  best .. 

Western,  scalded,  average  best  . 

Western,  coarse  and  staggy.  per  lb.. 
Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W'n,  prime. 
Mixed,  West’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb.. 

Fowls.  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  prime,  ner  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Old  cocks,  per  lb . 

Capons,  Phlla  ,  large,  per  lb . 

Meritnm  sizes,  per  lb  . . 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb..  . 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb . 

Western,  mixed  weights,  per  lb  .... 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb . 

Sqnabs.  tame,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 

POULTRY— LIVB. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair . 

Cnloxens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southerp,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 


8  @  10 
8  «  10 
27  @  30 
22  @  36 
16  @  17 
14  @  — 

11  @  13 
—  @  — 

—  @  — 
—  @  — 
—  @  — 

9  ®  9)4 

7) 4@  84 

9  &  9)4 

8) 4®  - 

7  @  7)4 

6)4®  8)4 

10  @  17 
14)4®  16)4 
11)4®  12)4 
lb  @  10 


14 

@ 

14)4 

11)4® 

12)4 

2 

25 

@ 

— 

75 

@2 

CO 

25 

@1 

50 
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— - 
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— 
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11 

05 

@ 

85 

GO 
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@ 
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!  00 

@1  12 
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— 

30 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 
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POTATOB8. 


Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  10@1  30 

State,  per  180  lbs .  89®  99 

Jersey,  per  sack .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Maine  Rose,  per  bbl .  I  26@1  35 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 9  00@10  09 

No.  2 . 0  09®  7  (10 

Flo  Ida,  No.  1 . 6  60@8  00 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  - 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

VBGBTABLK8. 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches . 4  60@6n60 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches....  ....2  60@4  00 

Beots.  L.  I.,  per  obi.  .  .  76@i  Oil 

Florida,  new,  per  orate .  75@l  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate  .  — @  — 

Charleston,  new.  per  100  bunches . 4  00@6  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  ]0@  18 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@4  09 

Red,  per  100 .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . 2  00@2  25 

Danish,  per  110 . 2  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-erate  . 1  60@2  CO 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  50@  76 

Celery.  California,  per  doz .  G0@1  00 

Florida,  large,  per  doz  .  76@1  10 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  U@  09 

Ononmoers  Florida,  per  crate . 2  0D@4  00 

Hothouse,  per  doz .  75  ©1  00 

Kgg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 1  50@2  61 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  50(83  £0 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches .  — @  - 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  20®  60 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  39@  40 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  doz .  60®  — 

iiocal.  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  60@1  25 

Charleston,  per  basket .  50@l  25 

Florida,  per!4-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  60 

N.  C..  per  bbl . 2  G0@4  00 

Onions.  Red,  per  bbl . 3  50@6  CO 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00®2  15 

Inferior,  per  orate . 2  00@2  50 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  orate .  60@1  25 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  40@  00 

Peas,  Ga.,  per  orate .  76@1  25 

S.  C..par  basket . 1  26@1  60 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  busbel  or  carrier . 3  00@3  60 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00015  00 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  per  basket .  60®  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Spinnoh  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  60®1  26 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans.  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bnsbel  basket....  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  green,  perorate . 1  50@2  60 

Wax.  per  crate . ,1  5003  CO 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  09@6  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl...  50@  76 
Canada,  per  bbl .  00®  05 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22.384  cans  of  milk, 
174  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  483  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  SI. 20  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 

CATTLE, 


SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO., 

“Lakeside”  Stock  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OFFER  SEVERAL 

VERY  FINE  YOUNG  BULLS, 

Now  ready  for  use,  aDd  whose  four  to  ten  near¬ 
est  female  ancestors  have  made  weekly  butter 
records  which  average  from  20  to  25  lbs.,  and 
yearly  milk  records  which  average  from  15,000 
to  20.000  lbs. ;  also  Females  of  all  ages,  and  of 
equally  good  breeding. 

No  Herd  of  any  breed  has  made  a  better 
showing  for  either  milk  or  butter. 

tfii'  Write  them  for  particulars. 


Stock  Farm 

desired.  Address  C.  It. 


A  1  500-acre  Stock  Farm 
for  sale,  in  Wisconsin, 
for  $15  per  acre.  Time 
on  half  the  amount  if 
GALLKTT,  Portage.  Wis. 


Fell  to  the  Floor. 


HIS  LEGS  SUDDENLY  CAVE  OUT. 


Thomas  P.  Bigg,  of  Cleveland,  Stricken  as  He  was  Preparing 

for  a  Visit  to  Friends. 


From  the  Leader, 

Of  the  list  of  the  many  so-called  incurable  dis¬ 
orders  none  has  proved  to  be  more  of  an  enigma 
to  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  physicians 
than  locomotor  ataxia,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  creeping  paralysis.  This  dread  disease 
has  baffled  their  skill,  and  they  have  been  forced 
to  admit  that  they  cannot  successfully  cope  with 
it.  All  they  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  mitigate 
the  accompanying  pain  and  suffering;  beyond 
this  the  science  of  medicine  has  been  of  little  or 
no  avail  to  the  many  unfortunates  who  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  dreadful  malady,  which,  many  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  those  who  are  thus  afflicted,  believe 
is  a  forerunner  of  the  grim  messenger  of  death. 

Thomas  P.  Bigg,  who  lives  at  No.  1073  St.  Clair 
Street,  corner  of  Lawrence  Street,  Cleveland,  O., 
has  been  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia  for 
nearly  five  years,  and  nothing  but  his  wonderful 
vitality  has  prevented  bis  dissolution  long  before 
this. 

The  malady  is  directly  attributable  to  his  ex¬ 
posure  during  army  life.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Third  Regiment  Ohio  Cavalry  in  Toledo,  and 
served  19  months  in  the  volunteer  service,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  18  months  In 
the  regular  army.  “At  first,”  he  said  in  narrat¬ 
ing  his  experience,  “my  stomach  went  back  on 
me,  and  for  six  weeks  I  was  laid  up  in  a  hospital 
in  Texas.  Ever  since  that  time  that  organ 
has  caused  me  trouble,  anil  about  seven  years 
ago  the  doctor  told  me  I  was  suffering  from  acute 
indigestion.  That  was  bad  enough,  but  four 
years  ago  last  July  paralysis  came  on,  and  I 
have  been  using  these  crutches  ever  since.  The 
paralysis  was  in  my  legs,  and  it  came  rather 
suddenly.  I  noticed  at  first  that  my  knees  were 
a  little  stiff,  a  sort  of  rheumatic  pain,  you  know. 
This  quickly  developed  into  paralysis. 

“I  tried  all  kinds  of  remedies,  and  I  tried  phy¬ 
sicians,  but  I  did  not  improve.  All  this  time, 
though,  I  was  holding  my  own — wasn’t  getting 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 

any  worse.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  induced  to 
try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  I  did  not  expect  this 
last  venture  would  prove  any  more  beneficial  than 
all  the  others  which  preceded  It.  But  I  am  pleased 
to  say  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed.  Dr. 
Williams’  Pills  are  simply  wonderful.  I  began  to 
use  them  two  months  ago.  My  legs  then  were 
perfectly  numb  and  cold — nothing  could  warm 
them.  After  suffering  with  paralysis  for  more 
than  four  years,  I  now  experience  a  comforting 
feeling  of  warmth  in  my  lower  limbs.  I  tell  you 
I  feel  like  shouting  when  I  think  of  escaping  from 
my  bondage,  and  my  mind  is  on  the  subject  pretty 
much  of  the  time.  I  intend  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  pills  until  my  legs  are  as  good  and  useful  as 
they  were  in  their  best  days,  and  I  feel  that  will 
be  soon. 

“  What  effect  hare  the  pills  had  upon  your 
stomach  ?  ”  Mr.  Bigg  was  asked.  “  As  regards 
that,”  said  he,  “you  can  readily  believe  that  a 
stomaeh  which  has  been  seriousiy  out  of  order 
for  35  years  is  in  bad  shape.  Nothing  used  to 
stay  on  my  stomaeh,  and  I  was  subject  to  violent 
fits  of  hiccough ing.  Then  I  would  have  to  take 
an  opiate  to  get  to  sleep.  But  now  I  find  that  food 
stays  on  my  stomach,  though  I  do  not  suppose 
that  organ  will  ever  be  in  first-class  shape  again. 
Still  I  am  satisfied  to  think  that  it  is  improved  to 
such  a  degree,  and  that  I  can  eat  with  a  feeling 
of  ease.” 

For  six  years  until  a  month  ago,  October,  1890, 
Mr.  Bigg  kept  a  stationery  and  confectionery 
store  at  347  East  Madison  Avenue,  directly  oppo¬ 
site  the  Madison  Avenue  School.  He  Hold  out  his 
business,  and  can  now  be  found  at  any  time  at 
No.  1073  St.  Clair  Street. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers, 
or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are  never 
sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr. 
Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cared  by  using  DR.  "WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  Intent,  sorest  and  bent.  Sample 
sent  tree  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  TFIK  DK.  WHITKIIAT. ,Z»  JCOJtXAMJN  MU  CO,,  South  I$en<l f  Xn<l. 


“There  is  Joy  in  Turning 


The  Improved  U.  S. 


Says  H.  L.  F5AYSON,  Hopewell 
Farm,  Hope,  Maine.  “My  sweet- 
cream  trade  has  doubled  since  I 
commenced  using  the  Separator." 

ANOTHER  SAYS: 

“  The  No.  5  Improved  U.  S. 
Separator  is  working  to  my  entire 
satisfaction,  the  skim-milk  showing 
only  1 14  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat.  The  machine  is 
operated  by  my  two  boys,  aged 
thirteen  and  eight  years.” 

£238!%%,  F.  1..TOTMAN. 


Many  such  ietters  in  our  Pamphlets 
They  are  free 

Live  hustling  agents  wanted  where 
we  have  none. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Bellows  vails,  Vt. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produo*  Commission  Morohants 


H  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICH  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GKK8K  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  l’KODUCK,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  12tli  St..  New  York. 


GNOL  EFIL 


For  Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia,  Heart- 
-burn  and  Wind  on 
the  Stomach.  Drug¬ 
gist,  or  by  mall,  50c.;  trial  package.  10c 

REDDING  LABORATORY.  Nutley,  N.  J. 


CDIIITQ  VEGETABLES 

rnuiio  produce 

Wo  receive  and  Hell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Produots  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports. 
References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn’a. 

Somers.  Brother  ^  Co. 


%Jh#  —  a -J  — A  foreman  for  a  large  dairy 
W  dll  lull  farm.  Applicant  must  be  young 
or  middle  aged,  with  an  experience  in  managing  men 
aud  an  exclusive  dairy  establishment.  Salary,  $.50 
per  month  and  $14  per  month  each  lor  boarding  front 
12  to  18  men.  Write,  stating  age,  number  of  children, 
experience  and  reference.  Address  P.  O.  Box  222, 
Mount  Vernon,  N  X. 


$1.90 

BUYS 


1,000  STRAW  DERRY  PLANTS-ALL  YOUNG. 

Haverland,  Warfield,  Gandy,  Gov.  Hoard,  Chair’s  Early,  Meek’s  Early, 
Kentucky,  Crescent,  Chas.  Downing,  Enhance,  Greenville,  Parry,  Lovett’s 
Early,  Lady  Thompson,  Tlmbrell.  Catalogue  free. 

AKTIIUK  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burllngtown  Co.,  N.  J. 


Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans 

And  other  leguminous  Seeds.  Write  for  prices 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue  giving  full  information 
T.  TV.  WOOD  dfc  SONS,  Klclimond,  Va. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  STRAWBERRY  GRATE. 


Id-Quart. 

32-Quart. 

48-Quart. 


24-Quart. 

36-Quart. 

60-Quart. 


BOTH  GIFTS  AND  STANDARDS.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 

Prices  in  car  lots. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MFG-.  COMPANY,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  UK.  F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 

Cows  Fail  to  Come  in  Heat. 

C.  B.  C.,  Medina ,  Ohio.— Haw  can  I  bring  my 
cows  in  heat?  Two  calved  last  summer,  but 
have  not  been  in  heat  since.  One  is  young  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  her  with  calf. 

Beyond  keeping  the  cows  in  good, 
thrifty  condition,  with  daily  out-door 
exercise  when  the  weather  is  suitable, 
there  is  very  little  you  can  do.  Over¬ 
feeding  and  idleness  both  tend  to  steril¬ 
ity,  and  are  to  be  avoided.  If  the  cows 
are  fat,  reduce  the  feed,  and  give  more 
exercise.  If  thin,  they  may  require  a 
more  nutritious,  stimulating  diet.  If 
the  heifer  is  two  years  old  without  ever 
being  in  heat,  she  is  probably  sterile, 
and  should  be  fattened  for  the  butcher. 

Poisoning  or  Indigestion  in  Calves. 

N.  N.,  Laney,  Wis. — What  is  the  trouble  with 
our  calves  ?  They  are  from  three  to  four  weeks 
old,  and  were  doing  nicely  until  within  the  last 
two  days,  when  they  have  quit  drinking  and 
commenced  to  grind  their  teeth.  The  hair  is 
coming  off  around  their  mouths. 

The  trouble  is  due  either  to  poisoning 
or  indigestion,  but  which  I  am  unable 
to  say  positively  from  your  description. 
I  suspect  that  the  calves  have  had  access 
to  fresh  paint,  or  old  paint  pails,  and 
have  eaten  sufficient  paint  to  cause  lead 
poisoning,  which  the  symptoms  resem¬ 
ble.  If  the  calves  are  still  living,  I  can 
only  advise  calling  the  nearest  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon  A  personal 
examination  would  be  necessary  before 
advising  treatment. 

What  Ails  the  Pigs  ? 

A.  C.,  Sarnia ,  Ont.—l  have  a  litter  of  pigs,  three 
weeks  old:  five  out  of  the  11  were  taken  sick,  and 
I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  They 
have  dysentery  at  first,  go  down  in  flesh  very 
rapidly,  and  then  die  one  by  one.  The  sow  is  in 
good  order,  in  a  new  pen,  kept  clean  and  fed  on 
boiled  roots,  milk,  whole  corn,  bran  and  shorts. 

The  diarrhea  is,  probably,  due  to  some 
digestive  disorder,  possibly  to  over-eat¬ 
ing.  Give  each  pig  one-half  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  castor  oil,  to  which  add  five  to  ten 
drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  stir  in 
just  before  giving.  In  addition  to  the 
sow’s  milk,  feed  the  young  pigs  only  a 
little  scalded  milk,  to  which  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  parched  or  browned  mid¬ 
dlings  for  each  pig.  I  would  also  omit 
the  roots  from  the  sow’s  ration  for  a  few 
days. 

A  Barren  Mare  in  Milk. 

B.  S.,  Brandon,  Mass.— I  have  a  mare,  aged,  in 
good  condition,  not  in  foal.  I  feed  her  on  sheaf 
oats  and  carrots.  About  six  weeks  ago,  I  noticed 
the  milk  dropping  from  her;  in  a  few  days,  she 
became  inflamed,  and  I  have  had  to  draw  the 
milk  daily,  which  shows  no  diminution.  I  called 
in  the  local  vets,  but  they  acknowledged  them¬ 
selves  beaten. 

Cases  are  occasionally  recorded  where 
an  undue  secretion  of  milk  has  taken 
place,  although  the  animal  was  not  preg¬ 
nant.  In  such  cases,  it  is  due  to  some 
unusual  stimulation  or  excitement  of  the 
mammae  that  causes  the  secretion  at  this 
time.  Paint  the  udder  daily  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine.  Then  by 
gradually  discontinuing  the  milking,  the 
secretion  should  be  checked  in  a  few 
days.  It  might  also  be  well  to  give  the 
mare  daily  in  her  feed  or  drinking  water, 
one  to  two  drams  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
If  the  udder  become  blistered  after  a  few 
applications  of  the  iodine,  apply  only 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Heaves  or  Indigestion  in  Mare. 

B.  C.  S.,  Warsaw,  Mo.— I  have  a  mare  that  eats 
and  drinks  well,  but  she  is  poor  and  her  life  is 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  Is  it  caused  by 
indigestion  ? 

The  mare  is  suffering  from  chronic  in¬ 
testinal  indigestion  and,  I  suspect,  also, 
from  the  heaves.  Give  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  feed,  one-half  ounce  each  of 
powdered  gentian  and  chalk,  and  one 
dram  of  powdered  nux  vomica.  Then 
feed  either  one-half  to  one  pint  old- 
process  oil  meal,  or  ground  flax  seed,  or 
one  to  two  ounces  raw  linseed  oil  daily. 
Feed  sparingly  of  coarse  fodders,  and 
increase  the  grain  ration  if  necessary  to 
keep  up  her -condition.  □  After  giving 


the  powders  for  two  weeks,  it  will  be 
well  to  omit  them  for  a  week.  If  there 
are  symptoms  of  heaves,  follow  the  above 
treatment  by  a  course  of  arsenic.  Begin 
by  giving  one  tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  in  the  feed  once  daily 
for  one  week  ;  then  increase  the  dose  to 
two  tablespoonfuls,  and  continue  for  two 
to  three  weeks.  After  a  few  weeks,  re¬ 
peat  the  course  if  desirable. 

Ho  Gall  Bladder  in  Horses. 

It.  W.  It.,  Swai'lzville,  Pa. — Does  a  horse  have 
any  gall  ?  We  are  told  by  some  that  he  does  not, 
and  therefore,  can  not  be  poisoned  like  other 
animals,  while  others  contend  that  a  small  gall 
bladder  can  be  found. 

The  horse  has  no  gall  bladder,  as  is 
found  in  the  other  domestic  animals, 
but  simply  a  vessel  or  duct,  the  ductus 
choledochus,  which  conveys  the  bile 
from  the  liver  to  the  duodenum.  The 
liver  of  the  horse  secretes  bile,  or  gall, 
just  the  same  as  the  liver  of  other 
domestic  animals,  the  principal  differ¬ 
ence  being,  that,  in  the  horse,  the  bile 
is  continually  poured  into  the  duodenum 
as  fast  as  secreted  ;  while  in  the  other 
animals,  the  bile  flows  into  the  duode¬ 
num  mainly  during  digestion,  and  at 
other  times  into  the  gall  bladder,  which 
serves  simply  as  a  surplus  reservoir. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  the  gall 
bladder  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  effect  of  poisons  upon  the  horse. 
The  horse  is  just  as  readily  poisoned  as 
the  other  animals.  The  so-called  com¬ 
mon  poisons  do  not  act  with  the  same 
violence  upon  the  different  domestic 
animals,  and  in  some  cases,  what  is 
poison  to  one  class  of  animals,  is  not 
poisonous  to  another  class. 

Retention  of  Afterbirth. 

E.  D.  It.,  Crooked  Tree,  Pa. — What  is  the  beat 
formula  for  a  cow  that  retains  the  afterbirth  ? 

Following  a  normal  parturition  in  the 
cow,  the  afterbirth  should  be  expelled 
within  24  hours  after  the  dropping  of 
the  calf.  If  retained  longer  than  this, 
it  is  due  to  some  unnatural  or  unfavor¬ 
able  condition.  It  is  true  that  the  mem¬ 
branes  are  occasionally  retained  for  a 
period  of  two,  three  or  four  days  before 
being  expelled,  without  apparent  incon¬ 
venience  or  injury  to  the  animal ;  but 
such  cases  are  the  exception,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  allow  it  to  remain  so  long  be¬ 
fore  attempting  its  removal.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  that  are  allowed 
to  run  along  in  this  way,  catarrh  or 
inflammation  of  the  womb  results  from 
the  putrefaction  or  rotting  away  of  the 
membranes,  with  rapid  loss  of  condition, 
often  terminating  in  death.  Even  in 
many  cases  that  recover,  the  recovery  is 
so  long  protracted  that  the  animal  is  of 
little  or  no  use  during  that  season. 
There  is  no  special  reliable  formula  or 
remedy  that  can  be  given  to  cause  the 
expulsion  of  the  afterbirth.  Various 
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©ne  Dollar 

SENT  TO-DAY 

will  give  you  the  immediate 
use  of  a  GRANITE  STATE 

FEED  COOKER  >« 

WATER  HEATER 

This  boiler  can  be  used  for 
cooking  all  kinds  of  food  for  hogs, 
cattle,  horses,  and  poultry,  also  for 
heating  water  when  butchering 
hogs;  for  rendering  lard,  making 
soft  soap,  preserving  fruits  or 
vegetables,  boiling  cider,  making 
apple  jell,  and  many  other  pur¬ 
poses  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  lightest  and  most  convenient 

FARM  BOILER  Only  36  Inches  high.  Weight,  only  150  lbs 

for  Poultrymen,  Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen 


The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel,  a  sheet 
metal  that  will  not  rust  or  corrode,  nor  require 
painting.  It  is  furnished  with  four  iron  drop  han¬ 
dles  for  convenience  in  lifting  from  furnace,  and  a 
tight-fitting  galvanized  steel  cover. 

The  Furnace — door,  frame,  smoke-pipe  plate, 
hearth,  legs,  and  grates  are  made  from  best  qual¬ 
ity  cast  iron.  Sides  and  linings  are  of  sheet  steel 
plates.  The  steel  linings  are  set  so  as  to  prevent 
the  direct  heat  of  the  fire  from  warping  or  burn¬ 
ing  the  body  of  furnace.  As  the  air  in  the  passage 
between  linings  and  outside  sheet  becomes  heated 
it  passes  into  the  fire  box  directly  under  bottom  of 
boiler  and  out  through  smoke  stack.  The  heating 
capacity  of  fire  box  isthus  increased,  and  less  wood 
is  needed  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  heat 
under  the  boiler  than  would  be  necessary  if  the 
sides  were  of  a  single  thickness  of  cast  or  sheet'iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  furnace  should  not  last 
a  lifetime.  The  linings  are  bolted  in,  and  can  be 
easily  taken  out  and  replaced  by  new  at  a  slight 
cost. 

“  By  cooking,  you  double  the  bulk  and 
value  of  the  food.” 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented 
in  the  illustration  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Hundreds  sold.  No 
complaints. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


HOWTO  ORDER: 

wish  a  25  1 


J  p 
ward  bv  fr 


Send  $1.00,  stat- 
ingwhethervou 
gallon  or  50 gallon  boiler,  and  we  will  for- 
eight  a  Granite  State  Cooker  made 
after  oiir  latest  model  and  warranted  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  front  the  best  of  steel  and  iron.  You  can 
pay  the  rest,  $12  if  25-gallon,  and  $18  if  50-gallon  is 
ordered,  at  the  rate  of  only  $2  per  month.  This 
very  low  price  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in  • 
troducing  our  goods  into  vour  township.  You  can 
thus  get  the  BEST  COOKER  EVER  MADE  for 
less  than  7  cents  a  day  !  On  account  of  this  liberal 
offer,  you  are  to  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  two 
town  officers  as  references.  Ask  any  bank  about  us 
or  write  to  the  publisher  of  this  paper.  Circulars  and 
valuable  book,  “  Cooking  Food  for  Stock,”  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE.  When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 

500-501-502-503  Temple  Court,  N.  Y.  City. 


Judd’s  Bridge,  Conn. 

tte  Evaporator  Co. 

Gknti.km  kn  ' The  50-gallon  Cooker 
1  ordered  from  you  was  received  1  >e- 
eember8rd,  O.  K.  I  used  it  on  the  4th 
for  scalding  hogs,  and  scalded  one 
weighing  523  lbs.,  and  had  plenty  of 
water.  1  should  recommend  the  60- 
gallon  size  for  farmers’  use. 

I  on  ii  lii-iit  50  gallons  of  water 
in  SO  ininilles  from  (lie  (lino  I 
start  tlio  lire  In  (lie  fnrnncn  ;  it 
is  the  best  boiler  I  have  ever  seen  for 
heating  water  or  cooking  feed  for 
hogs  and  poultry. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  11.  11ARTWELL. 

South  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 

Gentlemen:  — Having  used  your 
Feed  Boiler  and  Cooker  during  the 
past  season,  will  say,  I  think  it  can’t 
be  beat.  It  is  something  that  ought 
to  be  on  every  farm  where  live  stock 
Is  kept.  1  think  it  especially  good  for 
cooking  food  for  poultry. 

E.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 


Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  —The  "Granite  State 
Feed  Cooker  and  Water  Heater” 
which  I  purchased  of  you  some 
months  ago  gives  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  am  surprised  at  the  large 
amount  01  heat  which  can  be  secured 
with  very  little  wood.  Every  stock- 
raiser  should  have  one— simply  from 
tiie  standpoint  of  economy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  you  have  the  best.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  very  best  on  the 
market.  You  are  too  modest  in  your 
claims  for  it.  Truly  yours, 

HENRY  DECKER. 
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F at  the  Milk. 

You  want  it  all.  Reid's  Peerless  Creamery  cools  milk  quickest;  raises 
most  cream.  The  cans  are  in  pairs— wide  space  between  and  at  rear 
affords  largest  cooling  surface.  May  be  used  with  water  only.  Fau¬ 
cets  are  underneath  and  straight — easy  to  clean.  The  advantages  of 

PEERLESS 

CREAMERY 

are  all  explained  in  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of  creamery  and  dairy 
supplies  that  you  may  have  free  by  sending  yonr  name  and  address  to 


REID’S 


A.  H.  REID,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  anti  ELGIN,  ILL.  Agents  Wanted.  » 


remedies,  such  as  savin,  rue,  laurel, 
ergot,  etc.,  have  been  used,  probably 
successfully  in  some  cases,  but  they  are 
not  reliable.  A  bucketful  of  warm  slop 
or  thin  bran  mash  with  a  tablespoonful 
or  two  of  ginger  given  immediately 
after  calving,  favors  a  rapid  expulsion 
of  the  membranes.  If  the  bowels  are 
at  all  costive,  or  there  is  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  milk  fever,  give  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  two  ounces 
of  ginger  in  two  to  three  quarts  of 
warm  water. 

Of  the  various  methods  that  are  prac¬ 
ticed  by  dairymen  for  the  removal  of 
the  afterbirth,  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  by  band,  in  18  to  24  hours  after 
parturition,  if  it  has  not  been  naturally 
expelled  within  that  time.  In  removing 
by  band,  the  protruding  portion  of  the 
membrane  is  taken  in  the  left  hand,  and 
the  soaped  or  oiled  band  introduced  into 
on  n^rt  voce.) 


Home  Dairying. 

These  are  days  of  muddy  roads,  and  a 
visit  to  the  creamery 
every  morning  means 
waste  of  time.  Better 
put  in  a  Little  Giant 
Separator,  and  save 
that  waste  by  doing 
the  work  at  home. 
Your  young  stock 
that  gets  the  warm 
skim-milk  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  change. 
Send  for  circular  to 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 


West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


I  SPRAINS  I  St.  Jacobs  Oil  the  foil.  Use  g 

- and  —  &  it  and  promptly  feel  the  cure.  That’s  ^ 

g  PAINS*  all,  but  that  is  something  sure 


© 


Advertising  a 
Milk  Route. 

Is  the  name  of  a  unique  J 
little  booklet  worth  several 1 
times  its  weight  in  gold  to, 
any  milk  dealer.  ItissentJ 
free  if  you  ask. 


THIS  HORSE  POWER 


Is  our  Internal  Double  Ceared  Two-Horse. 
Tread  Power  with  Speed  Regulator. 


a 

Our  FREE 
Book  on  Powe. 


It  is  the  acme  of  perfection  in  tread 
powers,  and  just  the  thing  for  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  good  power  for  running 
his  Cream  Separator,  Churn,  Cutting 
and  Shredding  Fodder  and 
Fnsilage,  Shelling  Corn, 
Grinding  Grain,  &c. 
A  tread  power  is  saf  o 
and  economical. 
Can’t  blow  up  or 
lire  your  build ingH; 
does  not  consume 
coni;  don’t  even  re- 
uuire  a  man  to 
drive  as  do  the 
down  powers.  Man 
and  beast  BOTH 
WORK  INDOORS. 


ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  ALBANS, VT. 


aTI/IklCn&HC  GOUT  AND  KIIKU- 
AlIVlIVwUll  o  MAT1C  REMEDY. 

Asurecure.  For  sale  by  leading  druggUts.  If  you 
want  sample,  send  name  and  address  to 

ATKINSON,  938  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(■continued.) 

the  womb.  Pull  gently  upon  the  mem¬ 
branes  with  the  left  hand,  while  with 
the  right  search  for  the  “  buttons  ”  or 
cotyledons  where  the  membranes  are 
attached  to  the  womb.  When  a  cotyle¬ 
don  is  found  (of  which  there  may  be  85 
to  50),  carefully  separate  the  membranes 
from  it  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
leaving  the  cotyledon  on  the  womb.  Con¬ 
tinue  until  all  have  been  separated  and 
the  membranes  all  brought  away.  If 
possible,  the  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
structure  of  the  parts.  Other  methods, 
such  as  tying  a  pound  weight  to  the 
membranes,  or  pulling  and  dragging 
upon  them,  are  less  satisfactory,  and 
also  attended  with  danger  of  causing 
eversion  of  the  womb. 

Infectious  Garget  in  Cows. 

0.  W.  /'.,  North  Greenfield,  Wis.— A  short  time 
ago,  a  valuable  cow  was  taken  with  fever  in  the 
udder,  which  affected  two  of  the  teats.  All  reme- 
ties  such  as  saltpeter,  bathing  tne  udder  with 
hot  water  with  salt  in  it,  liniments,  etc.,  seemed 
to  be  ineffectual.  I  milked  her,  but  the  milk 
is  thin  and  watery  with  curds.  X  now  have  two 
other  cows  in  about  the  same  condition.  What 
is  a  remedy  ?  Is  it  contagious  ? 

Garget  occasionally  becomes  epidemic 
or  infectious  in  a  dairy,  the  septic  in¬ 
fection  being  commonly  conveyed  from 
the  diseased  to  the  healthy  on  the  hands 
of  the  milker.  I  suspect  that  the  trouble 
has  become  infectious  in  your  dairy, 
although  the  inflammation  may  be  due 
to  a  common  cause,  such  as  overfeeding, 
standing  in  cold  drafts  of  air,  lying  with 
the  udder  on  cold,  wet  or  frozen  ground 
or  floor,  or  confinement  in  an  unhealth¬ 
ful,  close  stable.  In  an  outbreak  so 
serious,  you  should  have  employed  a 
competent  veterinarian  at  once  person¬ 
ally  to  examine  and  treat  the  cases;  and 
especially  if  the  cows  have  a  cough  or 
are  unthrifty,  they  should  be  examined 
to  make  sure  that  the  garget  is  not  due 
to  tuberculosis.  In  the  absence  of  a 
veterinarian,  I  would  advise  a  very  light, 
restricted  diet  for  the  affected  cows.  If 
the  cows  are  in  good  condition,  give  to 
each,  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with 
two  ounces  of  ginger,  to  open  the  bowels 
and  lessen  the  milk  secretion.  If  there 
are  signs  of  suppuration  in  the  udder, 
continue  the  hot  applications  until  the 
abscesses  “  point,”  when  they  should  be 
carefully  opened  and  washed  out  daily 
with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  until  healed.  If  there  are  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  suppuration,  bathe  daily  with 
the  following  wash  :  tincture  of  iodine, 
six  ounces ;  tincture  of  opium,  two 
ounces ;  soap  liniment,  four  ounces  ; 
mix,  and  shake  before  using. 


What  Is  Gluten  Meal? 

T.  R.  R.,  Taunton,  Mass. — From  what  is  gluten 
meal  made? 

Axs  — Gluten  meal  is  a  part  of  corn 
just  as  bran  is  a  part  of  the  whole  wheat 
kernel.  In  making  starch  or  glucose  out 
of  corn,  the  kernels  are  ground  into  a 
fine  meal  and  soaked  in  water.  Most  of 
the  starch  sinks,  while  the  bran,  gluten 
and  other  parts  are  floated  away,  dried 
and  bagged  for  feeding  stock.  The  gluten 
meal  and  corn  bran  contain  all  the  pure 
fat  and  muscle-makers  in  the  corn. 


kitchen,  and  I  never  saw  sow  and  pigs 
do  better.  The  pigs  learned  to  eat  arti¬ 
chokes  by  the  time  they  were  three 
weeks  old.  By  running  a  few  furrows 
through  the  patch,  the  sheep  will  find 
all  that  have  been  exposed  to  view.  All 
stock  soon  acquire  a  liking  for  them, 
but  for  cows  or  horses,  it  is  necessary 
to  wash  them,  as  being  so  rough,  the 
dirt  sticks  to  them.  They  are  quite 
difficult  to  dig,  as  the  tubers  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  through  the  soil.  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  them  scattering  to 
other  fields,  and  do  not  find  them  any 
harder  to  exterminate  than  Irish  pota¬ 
toes.  I  usually  follow  with  corn,  give 
the  corn  thorough  cultivation  and  keep 
all  artichokes  cut  down  until  late  in  the 
season,  and  that  ends  them.  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  ground  where  I 
raised  them  three  years  ago,  and  fail  to 
find  an  artichoke.  The  ground  has  been 
in  corn  one  year  and  in  oats  last  year. 
I  usually  raise  them  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  where  I  can  turn  in  the 
hogs  and  let  them  do  their  own  digging. 
They  need  about  the  same  preparation 
of  soil  and  cultivation  as  corn.  From 
one  to  three  bushels  will  seed  an  acre, 
according  to  how  fine  they  are  cut.  I 
usually  make  the  rows  3%  feet  apart, 
and  plant  18  incites  apart  in  the  row.  I 
find  that  they  do  Dot  do  well  the  second 
year  on  the  same  ground.  I  think  them 
the  best  and  cheapest  root  we  can  raise 
here  for  hog  food.  c.  k.  brookhart. 

Tennessee. 

Pumpkins  in  Virginia — The  pumpkin 
“Reader,”  page  203,  wishes  to  know  “Who 
can  beat  that  ?  ”  Well,  I  believe  that  I 
can,  for  I  fed  pumpkins  to  both  hogs 
and  cows  for  a  period  about  two  weeks 
later  than  the  date  he  mentions.  I  alter¬ 
nated  with  turnips,  that  is,  I  fed  turnips 
one  day  and  pumpkins  the  next.  The 
pumpkins  were  kept  in  a  cellar  where 
sulphur  was  burned  occasionally  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  lower  vegetable  organisms  and 
prevent  rot.  When  ready  to  feed  pump¬ 
kins,  I  cut  them  in  two,  removed  the 
seeds,  aDd  sliced  the  pumpkin  in  halves 
with  my  root  cutter.  They  were  fed  in 
clean  troughs  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt. 
It  made  no  difference  whether  the 
troughs  or  the  pumpkins  got  the  sprink¬ 
ling.  Pumpkins  showing  signs  of  decay 
were  not  fed  to  the  cows  but  to  my  hogs; 
not  that  I  believe  in  feeding  filth  to 
hogs,  but  no  other  animal  seems  so  well 
adapted  to  utilize  what  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  But  when  it  comes  to  milch 
cows,  I  do  not  care  to  feed  anything  not 
clean  enough  to  put  it  into  my  own 
mouth.  The  food  that  cows  consume 

Only  Known  Antidote 
For  Low  Butter  Prices. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  delaying  the 
purchase  of  a  Cream  Separator  through 
fear  of  low  butter  prices.  Butter  prices 
are  fair  and  promise  to  remain  so.  They 
are  not  high,  and  not  likely  to  be.  This 
only  emphasizes  the  need  of  the  separa¬ 
tor.  With  good  prices  the  separator  is  a 
desirable  investment.  With  low  prices 
it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

I  am  glad  to  see,  on  page  303,  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  invites  the  discussion  of 
Jerusalem  artichokes.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  too  sweeping  in  its  condemnation 
of  the  artichoke.  My  experience  with 
them  extends  over  a  period  of  15  years, 
and  although  I  cannot  indorse  all  that 
many  seed  dealers  say  of  them,  yet  I 
think  they  have  a  place  on  every  farm 
where  hogs  or  sheep  are  raised.  Two 
years  ago,  I  had  a  small  patch  of  arti¬ 
chokes  (about  one-eighth  acre).  I  had 
a  sow  that  farrowed  in  February,  a  very 
trying  month  for  young  pigs.  Being 
short  of  grain,  I  let  the  sow  and  pigs 
have  the  run  of  the  artichoke  patch, 
feeding  the  sow  only  a  very  few  ears  of 
corn  daily  with' a  little  slop  from  the 


enters  too  soon  thereafter  the  mouths  of 
human  beings  (in  a  new  form,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  partaking  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  original),  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  what  we  feed  them. 
Pumpkins  seem  to  be  good  keepers,  and 
where  they  can  be  cheaply  produced, 
form  a  factor  in  the  item  of  succulence 
not  to  be  despised.  I  wish  that  I  could 
have  fed  them  longer,  but  I  had  to  stop 
because  my  supply  of  pumpkins  did  the 
same.  j  c.  sknger. 

Not  one-half  the  patients  supposed  to  he  suffering 
from  Consumption  really  have  that  distressing 
disease— though  ofttimes  the  symptoms  from  which 
they  are  suffering  lead  to  it.  Nearly  every  case  of  this 
kind  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  would  cure. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne's  Sanatlvo  Pills.— Adv. 


Morse  Owners  Should.  Use 
GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Preparod 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  0. 
Gombaulti 
cx-Votorl* 
nary  Sup* 
goon  to 
the  French 
Government 

"  j  8tud* 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  SafV.t 
bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes  the  place  of  all  lini¬ 
ments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes  all  Bunche. 
Or  Blemishes  from  Hornes  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY,  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  boro  ihront,  Ete.,  it  la  invaluablo. 

WE  GUARANTEE  'ca'ustiobaS'amwS! 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  ot 
liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Cgustlc  Balsam  sold  la  Wp.rran. 
ted  to  give  satisfac  ilon.  Price  g  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  - 

THIS  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BICKMORE’S  GALL  CUREs 

a«  is  a  sure  cure  for  ColinrL 
1®  and  Harness  Gal  Is. Cuts.! 
Ka  Scratches.  Grease  Heel,/ 
-SQr  Speed  Cracks  in  horses./ 
Guarantee  a  cure  and  no) 
loss  of  horse’s  service.! 
Equally  good  for  Sore) 
Jgfe  or  Chapped  Teats  onC 
EJS#  cows.  Send  10c  and  golf 
—z - to  _  —  enough  to  cure  1  horse.) 


ABORTION  C.:V”C°8 

CLEANED  OUT 

SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cures  caked  udder 
garget,  etc.  Mail,  50o.  Scott’s  H.  P.  Co..  Rochester. N  v 


SHOO-FLY 


A  bonanza  for  AGENTS. 
One-third  more  MILK. 
Thousands  of  testimonials. 
Shoo-Fly  Mug.  Co..  1005  Falrmount  Ave..  Phlla.,Pa 


1’rof.  Hills,  Director  Vermont  State 
Experiment  Station,  aptly  says:  “Low 
prices  of  butter  can  be  successfully  met 
by  maximum  production  only,  a  result 
possible  with  the  good  separator  prop¬ 
erly  run,  but  impossible  with  any  other 
creaming  system  ” 

Maximum  production  is  the  only  anti¬ 
dote  for  low  prices,  and  for  eventual 
competition.  The  sooner  secured  the 
better.  A  De  Laval  “  Baby  ”  separator 
can  alone  afford  it.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue,  No.  257,  just  out,  containing  a 
fund  of  useful  and  practical  dairying 
facts  and  information. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg,  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


KEEPERS! 


CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illnstrnted  Magazine  and  a 
Catalogue  of  BEE  SUPPLIES.  Valuable 
bookon  Bcrs  given  FKKil  to  each  one  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina.  O. 


DKA1  H  TO  T  TCP,  A  Disinfectant  Insect  Powder. 

BLfllU  IV  LlvL.|,or  an  kindsof  pouitry  vermin. 
Book  free.  I).  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.l. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves. 

Get  a  bull  calf  now.  He  will  be  lit  for  service 
next  year,  and  you  will  have  a  choice  lot  of  grades 
before  you  know  it.  The  investment  will  pay  you 
a  big  rate  of  compound  interest.  I  have  some 
bull  calves  from  tested  dams  at  prices  to  suit. 
For  richness,  color  and  beauty,  they  have  DO 
superiors.  Write  for  particulars 

O.  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE, 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

Elil/ERSI/IE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

R.  F.  SHANNON  ■!  J*07  Lllbert>r  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

In  I  1  OliHllllUllj  )  Farm, Edgeworth. P ,F .W .AC .R ,R 


Rptf  r,nPrnSPVS-Threc  Ueifers  now  due;  three 
dUeirers.  18  mos.;  two  Bulls  one  20 
mos.;  one  10  mos.  A.  J.  Snyder,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 

Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Rudd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


Reg  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  (’.Whites  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old.  not  akin.  Roars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 

HAMILTON  &  CO. 


uttkb’of  10  Poland-Ghina  Pigs, 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  oid, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  (5017.  Eureka 
King  8961.  George  It.,  7359. 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows. 

.  „  .  - Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 

send  -’-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  ami  prices.  Come 

WAtmi eu°Cv  an,d  Solec,t  for  y°urscit  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  West  Chester.  Pa 


55tf"HlA/C~Choice  Ketr'  Cheshire*,  bred  f  '  me. 
,7* ^  Bodies  long,  broad  and  d.  with 
tine  ends.  Only  $11  each  Also,  SPRING  PIGS. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y 


FRR9  thatwin  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  W’  - 
L.UUO  dottes.Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dm,  bus.,,,  ,s 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  mono,  t,,„  K  ;■ 

Is  cheapest.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N  J 


Hurebred  B..  W.  and  Buff  P.  Rocks;  Buff  &  Br.  L,  g  • 

,  Ij-  &,P'„Pral’':  Gol>  &  Buff  Wyan.;  Min.;  Hamburgs' 
bggs,  15,  $1;  10,  $2.  it.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Fggs° $ lS«UK,ers7S1  *2rd \Pa'  AI1,var-  Poultry,  Pigeons 
cl  15,  $  52.  Fine  col  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 

Rflflk  Free  22  varletles  Poultry -Buff  and  other 
,  ^  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $8  per  !00;  1.000 

prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  BoxD.,  Washington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  from  W.  Wyandottes 

■—  - and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  per 

sitting  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LESTER  M 
LOVELESS,  Box  2<>2,  Baldwinsville.  N.  V. 


POULTRY 


AIESbandar^Broed^TIIu? 

trated  A  fully  d. •scribed 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  Information  for 
poultrymen  A  Intending 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese  s  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  Sol  n  stamps 

E.  COOK,  Box  435nntley.nl. 


m 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  page  catalog. 
PBAIBIE  STATE  11703.  CO.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


the  IMPROVER 

VICTOR  Incubato 

Hatohea  Chickens  by  Steam.  Abeolute 
r fii Tm  e®' 11  * **0 " *•  The  simplest,  mo 
,Kbi  ’  ,?d  ohc*pe<t  first-class  Hatch, 
p  Ibc  market.  Circuliirii  Flip v 

geo,  ektel 


HATCH  Chickens  ** CTfljfe 

mmm 

Simple,  Psrfttt,  Sti? 
ing.  Thoiiaands  in  raeetufol 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Qret-ciaaa  Hatcher  made. 
CEO.  n.  STAHL, 
|H^ol2^^t|^tjjJo||ie2,ill 


FASTER  EGGS,. 


EGG.9  FOK  HATCHING— EGGS 
FOR. MARKET — doubled  in 
quantity  and  improved  in 
quality  by  feeding  liens 
green  cut  bone  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  CREEN, 

BONE  CUTTER.* 

Only  cutter  awarded- - premium  at 

Worlds*  air.  Cuts  easier,  finer 
and  faster  than  othors.  FREE 
circular  and  prices.  Address 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


|  HOfi 


THE  0E  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  and  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


©«3 


STOP  THOSE  HOGS  FROn  ROOTING! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine 
Hog  Ringer  and  Kings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores  or  wo 

of^endAd&  DOUbleHR»^dBk0^^gc8oOn  ^ 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers.  Teoumseh,  Mich. 
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Humorous. 

“  Let  me  see,”  mused  the  sporting 
editor;  “  what  is  an  incubator  ?  ”  “An 
incubator,”  replied  the  agricultural 
editor,  “  is  an  egg  plant.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Lady  Customer:  “  Are  you  sure  this 
is  real  Ceylon  tea?”  Well-Informed 
Young  Salesman:  “Certainly,  madam. 
Mr.  Ceylon’s  name  is  on  every  package.” 

— Twinkles. 

He:  “  Do  you  think  your  father  would 
offer  me  personal  violence  if  I  were  to 
ask  him  for  you?”  She:  “No,  but  I 
think  he  will  if  you  don’t  pretty  soon.” 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

Jones:  “What  is  the  idea  of  giving 
the  protected  manufacturers  a  hearing 
in  Washington  ?  Is  it  to  see  what  they 
want?”  Jenkins:  “No;  to  see  what 
they’ll  take.” — Puck. 

“  I  hear,  Mrs.  Derby,  that  your  hus¬ 
band  has  two  revolvers  and  a  Winchester 
for  any  burglars  who  may  call.”  “  He 
had,  but  they  came  the  other  night  and 
got  them.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  De  man  dat  boasts  ob  his  cha’ty,” 
said  Uncle  Eben,  “makes  some  folks 
criticise.  But  he  ain’  ez  bad  as  de  man 
dat  ain’  got  no  ’seuse  foh  boastin’,  even 
ef  be  wanted  ter.” — Washington  Star. 

Miss  Summers  :  “  That  was  an  awfully 
old  joke  your  friend  got  off  a  little  while 
ago.  I  can  remember  hearing  it  when  I 
was  a  girl.”  Mr.  Winters  :  “  Oh,  it  can’t 
be  as  old  as  that !  ” — Yonkers  Statesman 

Mother  :  “  When  the  boy  in  the  other 
house  threw  stones  at  you,  why  didn’t 
you  come  and  tell  me  ?”  Bobby  :  “  Be¬ 
cause,  mamma,  I  can  throw  them  back 
better  than  you.  He’s  more  likely  to 
get  hit.” — Hartford  Times. 

“So  you’ve  got  a  horseless  carriage, 
eh? ’’demanded  the  professional  caller 
down.  “What’s  its  motor?  Naphtha?” 
“No.”  “Electricity?”  “No.”  “Kero¬ 
sene  ?  ”  “  No.”  “  Well,  what  in  thunder 
is  it?”  “Mules,  you  darned  fool!” — 
Press. 


PU y  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Dtllwred  FREE 
For  Houses.  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  64  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
A  W.  INOERSOI.L.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


TEA  SET  FREE 

with  $10  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc. 
Great  Reduction  in  prices.  Send  for  Netv  Pre¬ 
mium  and  price  list,  etc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Kills  Prairie  Dors,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  np  "—Richard  Kesuch 
Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  yon  money. 
EIUVAKI)  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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IS  PROVING  ITSELF 


EVERY  DAY 

TO  BE 

A  BOON 

TO  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Russell  &  Irwin  Mfg.Co., 

43,  45  &  47  Chambers  St., 

J.  M.  Thorbnrn  &  Co., 

15  John  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Factory  at 

“RIVERSIDE.” 

Niles,  Mich. 


W.  A. 

REDDICK, 

Proprietor. 


ThVBONNIE  BINDER 


oak 

felloes 


stee. 


AUTOMATIC  TRIP  that  trips  every 
time— sure  to  discharge  the  sheaf,  a 

PERFECT  ADJUSTER— always  makes 

even  bundles  in  either  short  or  long 
grain,  single  lever,  quick  adjust- 
mcnt  grain  reel,  big  capa¬ 
city  elevators.  WIDEST  ELEVATORS  made— 
for  long  grain,  simplest  knotter,  nocom- 
plicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  sav  estwine. 
STEEL  SHEAF  CARRIER-f olds  ^  to  rear, 
obstacles. 


i  good  qualities  than  were 
ever  before  combined  in  one  machine. 

ALL-STEEL  FRAME  nections, 

thoroughly  braced— can’ t  strain, 
can’t  break.  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEEL 
with  broad  face,  gives 
great 
traction 
power 
and  light 
draft. 

STEEL 
WHEEL,  or 
wheel  with 


tire.  BestSTEEL  DRIVE  CHAiNmaUe.  SCREW  raising  gear  that  is  simple,  sure,  effective.  STEELGRAIN 
wheel  with  a  steel  truss  rod  that  keeps  it  where  you  put  it— can’t  sag,  wobble  or  break  down,  chain  drive 
binder— direct,  quick,  perfect:  no  long  train  of  gears,  friction  free,  non-cramping  packer.  Proof  posi¬ 
tive  will  be  found  in  our  Free  Book  on  Binders.  SendforiL  We  make  the  Bonnie  Binder,  Globe  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Mowers,  Continental  Reapers,  Globe  Rakes,  Disk  Pulverisers,  and  other  machines  of  special  merit. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO..  Batavia.  N.  Y.9  U.  S.  A. 


that  which  produces  a  profit  demands  a  shallow  cultivation,  which  thoroughly 
stirs  and  lines  the  top  soil,  killing  all  weeds  and  grass,  leaving  a  fine  mulch 
that  will  destroy  capillary  attraction  and  preserve  the  moisture  already 
in  the  soil.  All  these  conditions  can  best  be  produced  by  using  the 


THE  NEW  CORN  CULTURE^ 

4 

FAMOUS  OHIO  sulky  cultivators.  |I 

They  are  Built  in 

light,  strong,  4,  6  &  8  Shovel 

DURABLE  and  ^  Spring 

PERFECT.  F  6 


.  r 


All  the  beams  are  interchangeable.  Ov 

now  in  use.  Lightest  of  draft,  easiest  to 

ymiDh8ve’seen  The  “Best  on  Earth"  OHIO. 

Write  for  illust’ed  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper 

THE  OHiO  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO. 


o - THE - o 

Manwarring  Transplanter 

successfully  transplants  from  three  to  four  acres  of 
Tobacco,  Cabbage.  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes.  Straw¬ 
berries.  and  all  plants  of  like  nature  watering  them 
In.  and  doing  it  much  better  than  it  can  be  done  by 
hand.  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  D.  PECK,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


STEVENS 

FERTILIZER 


SOWER 


to 


Send  for  Circulars  of  above. 

Also.  Hand  Fertilizer  Sower. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG'L  TOOL  CO., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THRASHERBEH,  BE  UP  TO  THE  TIMES ! 


Grant-Ferris  Company  Combined  Oat  and 
Kye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Oat  and  Rye  Thrasher 
In  the  world  Changes  from  one  to  the  other  in  live 
minutes.  This  machine  will  thrash  mo-e  of  either 
rye  or  oats,  with  less  power,  than  any  thrasher  built. 
'Also,  makers  of  the  Ferris  Combined  Drill  aud 
Broadcast  Seeder.  Works  perfect  Fan  Mills 
and  Grain  Drills.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

GRANT-FKRRIS  CO..  Troy,  N.Y. 


Write 
Now. 


^  use,  and  make 
money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pulland  its 
fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs lessthan string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
atown.  Good  profits.  Get yourTown  Agency 
now.  Complete  outfit  for  6c.,  stamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Hinder 

i  Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 

binding.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 

Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
'  binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 
and  mouse  proof.  Put  up 
with  4, 5, 6,8, 10  ft.  rope. 

TIE  CO.,  Box  7* 

Viiiulilla,  X.  Y. 


WANTED ! 

One  live  farmer  in  every  place  to  write  at  once 
for  special  introductory  price  on  our 

Success  Anti-Clog 

WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR. 


First  buyer  secures  the  agency. 
fig^Write  quick 
Teeth  guaranteed. 

D.  Y.  HALLDCK  &  SDN 

YORK,  Pfl.  P.  O.  BOx.  805. 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 


Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


Patented  Feb.  25,  1896. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  be  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  tor  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 
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EVERGREENS  FOR  A  WIND-BREAK  IN  OHIO. 

EXPERTS  RECOMMEND  VARIETIES. 

How  to  Plant  and  Care  for  the  Trees. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Paulding  County,  Ohio,  wishes  to  set  a 
double  row  of  evergreen  trees  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  his 
farm,  which  consists  of  CO  acres.  He  also  wishes  a  double  row  of 
evergreen  trees  on  the  west,  north  and  east  sides  of  his  barnyard. 
He  says  that  he  will  plant  the  trees  both  for  ornament  and  to 
provide  shelter  for  the  farm  and  farm  buildings.  The  ground  is 
somewhat  elevated,  five  or  six  feet  higher  than  most  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  The  soil  Is  a  strong,  loamy  clay  with  a  stiff 
clay  subsoil.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  would  do,  if  you  were  in 
this  man’s  place  ?  What  variety  of  trees  would  you  plant  ?  How 
would  you  prepare  the  ground,  and  set  the  trees  ?  What  sized  trees 
would  you  buy,  and  how  would  you  care  for  them  the  first  year  ? 

How  to  Handle  the  Trees. 

I  would  prefer  the  Norway  spruce  for  an  evergreen 
wind-break.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  and  other¬ 
wise  worked  into  first-class  condition  for  any  crop, 
and  that  without  delay.  Order  small  trees  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  high,  that  have  been  at  least  once 
transplanted  in  the  nursery  (twice  is  better),  so  that 
all  will  be  quite  sure  to  grow.  It  is  quite  important 
and  decidedly  economical  to  have  a  stand  the  first 
year,  as  replantirg  is  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory 
in  most  cases.  Keep  the  ground  in  a  fine  state  of 
cultivation,  just  as  though  a  crop  was  on  it,  up  to 
the  time  of  planting.  This  can  be  done  most 
cheaply  by  running  a  harrow  or  other  pulverizer 
over  the  surface  at  least  once  a  week  and  as  soon 
after  each  rain  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  Have  the 
trees  taken  up  from  the  nursery  rows  just  as  they 
are  starting  to  grow,  which  will  vary  in  date  with 
the  season  and  climate  in  which  they  are  grown. 

I  have  found,  in  my  experience,  that  this  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  have  them  entirely  dormant.  Never 
expose  the  roots  a  minute  to  the  open  air  on  a  dry 
day,  and  never  on  any  kind  of  day,  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Dip  them  in  a  puddle  of 
thin  mud  prepared  handy  to  the  place  of  planting, 
and  set  fresh  from  this  in  a  furrow  made  with  a 
plow,  or,  set  with  a  spade  used  dibber  fashion.  I 
would  have  the  rows  10  or  12  feet  apart,  and 
“break  joints”  in  setting  the  trees.  The  closer 
the  trees  the  more  they  will  crowd  and  disfigure 
each  other’s  lower  branches  as  they  grow  old.  I 
would  put  them  10  feet  in  the  row,  which  will 
make  about  a  solid  wind-break  in  10  years  if  well 
cared  for.  Plant  the  intervening  space  to  beans 
or  some  such  crop,  and  cultivate  like  a  garden 
throughout  the  season.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  put 
good  money  into  trees  of  any  kind,  and  then 
neglect  them  either  in  fertilizers  or  cultivation. 

Virginia.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Norway  Spruce  for  Little  Money. 

I  would  recommend  the  Norway  spruce  as  the  best 
evergreen  for  the  purpose.  The 
pines,  such  as  White,  Scotch  and 
Austrian,  come  lower  in  price 
and  would  do  well  on  the  soil 
described,  but  they  are  not  so 
ornamental  as  the  spruces ; 
neither  are  they  so  durable,  ex¬ 
cept  the  White  pine,  which  is 
well-known  as  a  long-lived  tree. 

The  land  on  which  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted  should  be  prepared 
the  same  as  for  a  corn  or  potato 
patch,  and  the  trees,  planted  10 
feet  apart  each  way  breaking 
joints  thus  1  ,  1  ,  1  ,  1  and 
should  be  well  cultivated  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season — May, 

J une  and  J uly — after  which  they 
should  have  a  good  mulch  with 
partly  rotted  straw  or  hay  ;  never  use  green  manure. 
The  trees  should  be  planted  just  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  depth  they  stood  in  nursery,  not  deeper.  In 
planting,  however,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  firm 


church  Christmas  trees,  such  are  always  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  at  a  good  price — from  $2  to  85  each,  in  any 
city.  By  planting  the  above  sized  trees,  one  has  some¬ 
thing  for  immediate  effect.  If,  however,  your  reader 
is  compelled  to  economize  in  this  respect,  smaller 
trees  could  be  used  ;  and  even  pines  for  the  outer  rows 
around  the  farm,  and  the  spruce  for  the  home  lot  or 
barnyard  belt.  d.  hill. 

Illinois. 

Norway  and  Hemlock  Spruce. 

All  things  considered,  no  evergreen  is  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  named  than  the  Norway  spruce.  For 
a  double  row  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  farm 
I  would  plant  one  rod  apart  in  the  row,  with  rows  six 
feet  apart,  planting  the  second  row  so  that  the  trees 
would  be  opposite  the  openings  in  the  other  row. 
This  distance  gives  the  trees  sufficient  space  for  sym¬ 
metrical  development.  For  protection  for  farm  build¬ 
ings,  I  would  plant  about  eight  feet  apart  in  a  single 
row  and  for  diversity,  would  prefer  Hemlock  spruce 
for  this,  as  it  is  of  finer  foliage  and  much  more  grace¬ 
ful.  I  would  plow  the  ground  and  harrow  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  for  planting  corn,  and  dig  holes  of  sufficient 
size  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  their  natural 
position,  fill  in  with  well-pulverized  earth,  and  pack 
it  very  firmly,  about  as  much  so  as  if  planting  a  fence 
post,  leaving  an  inch  or  two  on  the  surface  as  a 
mulch  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  space  in  the 
rows  between  the  trees  could  be  planted  to  pota¬ 
toes,  beans  or  some  other  low-growing  plant  I 
would  not  think  it  desirable  to  use  trees  larger 
than  2  to  2%  feet,  and  would  not  use  that  size  un¬ 
less  I  was  anxious  for  immediate  results  ;  other¬ 
wise  12  to  15  inch  trees  with  lower  limbs  well 
developed  and  that  had  been  transplanted  in  the 
nursery,  would  in  time,  produce  just  as  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  ground  should  have  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  during  the  summer,  or  the  trees  should  be 
thoroughly  mulched  with  some  coarse  material 
that  would  keep  the  moisture  about  the  roots. 

Ohio.  J.  J.  HARRISON. 

Do  Not  Plant  a  Double  Row. 

Charge  the  correspondent  specially  not  to  plant 
a  double  row  of  evergreens  for  a  wind-break  !  I 
have  been  contending  against  this  practice  for 
over  40  years,  yet  every  now  and  then  we  see  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
papers,  saying,  “  Plant  a  double  row  of  ever¬ 
greens  four  feet  apart,  the  trees  in  one  row  op¬ 
posite  the  spaces  in  the  other.”  I  planted  my 
first  shelter  belt  very  early  in  the  fifties.  I  bought 
the  Norway  spruce  from  Andr6  LeRoy  in  France  (no 
foreign  evergreens  had  been  grown  in  America  from 
seeds  then);  they  were  four  feet  high.  A  number  of 
them  were  injured  on  the  way,  not  to  hurt  their 

vitality,  but  the  foliage  on  one 
side.  I  was  building  a  frost¬ 
proof  house  for  our  men  to  count 
and  assort  seedlings  in  during 
winter,  so  we  made  a  single  belt 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
the  building,  and  extending  be¬ 
yond,  we  planted  the  trees  over 
100  of  them,  so  close  as  to  press 
against  each  other.  The  belt 
stood  12  feet  west  of  the  oblong 
building,  the  roof  of  which  ran 
down  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground.  The  trees  extended 
their  branches  until  they 
reached  far  up  the  roof,  and 
rotted  the  shingles,  but  as  a 
wind-break,  it  was  a  perfect 
success  The  belt  extended  over 
25  feet  in  width,  and  you  could  not  see  light  through 
it  anywhere.  Three  years  ago,  city  improvements  re¬ 
quired  the  removal  of  the  hedge,  and  it  was  a  surprise 
to  many  to  see  the  trees  when  cut  down.  The  stumps 


the  earth  well  around  the  roots,  working  the  soil  be¬ 
tween,  among  and  around  the  fibrous  roots  with  the 
hand.  The  best  size  to  plant  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  planter’s  pocketbook.  A  five  to 


SEVEN  TREES  WITH  CHICKEN  COOP.  Fia.  122. 


six-foot  tree  is  just  as  safe  to  transplant  as  smaller, 
providing  the  roots  have  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation  and  often  transplanted  in  the  nursery.  I 
have  Norway  spruce  five  to  seven  feet  that  have  been 
three  times  transplanted,  which  are  loaded  on  cars  in 


HOW  THE  FRUIT  PACKS  ON  THE  LIMB.  Fig.  123. 


bulk,  using  plenty  of  wet  moss  about  roots,  for  825 
per  100.  During  the  hard  times,  we  have  not  sold 
anything  like  our  usual  amount  of  evergreens,  there¬ 
fore  they  have  increased  on  our  hands,  for  it  has  been 
more  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter  with  the  Western 


Fig.  124. 

For  Description  of  Illustrations  6ee  Page  290. 

farmers  than  trees  during  the  past  few  years.  Such 
trees,  as  an  investment  to  plant  for  Christmas  trees, 
would  pay  to  plant,  say  five  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
in  a  few  years  cut  out  every  alternate  tree.  For 


A  SPECIMEN  SINGLE  TREE.  Fig.  125. 
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when  cut  down  level  with  the  ground  were  10  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  to  28  inches  apart, 
and  each  tree  had  a  few  long  branches  from  top  to 
bottom  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Suppose  that  I 
had  planted  a  double  row,  even  though  the  two  rows 
had  been  two  rods  apart,  it  would  have  been  an  un¬ 
sightly  belt,  for  the  eastern  row  would  lean  to  the 
east  and  the  western  row  to  the  west,  to  get  the  light, 
and  in  time,  the  trees  would  have  only  a  narrow  strip 
of  foliage  on  one  of  the  sides,  and  in  less  than  20 
years,  the  double  belt  would  be  a  failure,  as  every 
one  has  been. 

If  a  shelter  belt  is  used  only  for  shelter  and  not  for 
looks.  I  would  advise  Scotch  pine  on  an  exposed  knoll 
of  stiff  clay,  such  as  described,  as  it  grows  rapidly 
without  any  care,  and  is  a  cheap  tree,  but  Norway 
spruce  in  that  climate  would  be  ornamental  and  use¬ 
ful.  I  would  advise  subsoiling  a  strip  20  or  30  feet 
wide  and  plow  a  little  fertilizer  or  well-rotted  manure 
into  the  surface  soil  before  planting.  Plant  a  single 
row  of  transplanted  trees  so  closely,  that  the  sides  of 
the  trees  meet  each  other.  After  that,  the  belt  will 
grow  on  without  special  care.  He  may  either  clip 
the  sides  or  let  it  grow  without  trimming  ;  it  will  be 
ornamental  either  way,  as  the  Norway  spruce  holds 
its  lower  limbs  remarkably,  and  will  be  clothed  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  ground,  even  when  it  begins  to  thin  at 
the  top  from  old  age.  As  to  the  kind  of  trees  for  a 
hedge  or  belt,  Norway  spruce,  White  pine  and  Arbor- 
vitm  are  all  good  and  ornamental.  Red  cedar  is  an 
exception,  as  the  trees  kill  the  foliage  on  each  other. 
Where  a  belt  is  required  partially  to  break  the  wind 
and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  a  circulation  of  air,  the 
European  larch  is  a  good  tree,  and  the  alternate  trees 
can  be  cut  out  for  farm  posts.  The  White  pine  makes 
a  fresh,  green  ornamental  and  beautiful  belt  if  kept 
trimmed  in,  but  requires  the  leader  to  be  shortened 
to  encourage  the  lower  growth.  The  trees  for  such 
belts  as  named  should  have  been  transplanted  before 
placing  in  hedge  or  belt.  Small  trees  cost  least  by  the 
thousand,  but  many  more  are  required.  The  closer  the 
trees  are  planted,  the  faster  they  increase  in  height. 

Waukegan,  Ill.  Robert  douglas. 

Simple  Way  to  Plant. 

I  would  recommend  the  Norway  spruce  for  the 
wind-breaks  proposed  by  your  correspondent.  I 
would  prepare  the  ground  by  plowing  and  harrowing 
well,  and  would  plant  the  trees  at  once,  placing  the 
rows  10  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  10  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  planting  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  tree  in 
one  row  is  opposite  to  the  center  of  the  space  between 
the  trees  in  the  other  row.  I  would  mulch  the  trees 
well,  and  would  keep  weeds  down  until  the  trees 
shade  the  ground  sufficiently  to  do  this.  I  should 
purchase  trees  not  to  exceed  two  feet  in  height.  In 
case  the  correspondent  desires  to  plant  more  than  one 
species  of  evergreen,  I  would  suggest  that  he  adopt 
the  American  arbor-vitae  for  a  part  of  the  planting. 

Wisconsin.  e.  s.  goff. 


RAISING  PLUMS  FOR  THE  HOME. 

PLANTING  IN  BLOCKS  OF  SEVEN. 

On  my  home  place,  in  the  spring  of  1890,  we  set  out 
three  clumps  of  plum  trees,  seven  trees  in  a  cluster, 
with  one  as  a  center  and  six  others  on  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  a  circle  18  feet  in  diameter  arranged  at  equal 
distances  about  the  center  tree.  Two  of  the  clusters 
are  native  plums — Weaver,  DeSoto  and  Forest  Gar¬ 
den — and  the  third  cluster  contained  part  native 
plums  and  three  Green  Gages.  The  trees  were  six  to 
eight  feet  high  when  set,  came  into  bearing  in  1893 ,  and 
have  borne  every  year  since.  In  1894,  we  picked  9  5 
bushels  of  ripe  fruit  from  the  two  clumps  of  native 
plums,  or  from  12  trees,  one  treedn  one  clump  having 
been  broken  down  by  accident,  and  the  other  nearly 
ruined  by  red  spiders.  In  1895,  we  were  absent  in 
Europe  from  June  until  October,  and  no  record  was 
kept  of  the  yield,  but  in  1896,  the  yield  from  the  same 
trees  was  7.75  bushels.  We  also  had  from  the  three 
Green  Gage  trees,  3  25  bushels  the  past  season. 

In  caring  for  these  trees,  we  have  kept  a  coop  of 
chickens  under  each  cluster,  and  thus  far,  our  trees 
have  carried  even  more  fruit  to  maturity  than  was 
proper  for  them  to  carry.  The  ground  under  the 
trees  has  been  kept  mulched  most  of  the  time,  and 
when  first  set,  the  whole  area  in  the  clusters  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  coarse  horse  manure,  and  last  fall  I  gave 
them  a  second  dressing.  In  midsummer,  if  the  mulch 
has  become  thin,  I  have  developed  a  soil  mulch  under 
the  trees  and  have  kept  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 
Fig.  124,  first  page,  shows  one  of  these  clumps  in  1894, 
when  the  fruit  was  mature.  Fig.  122  shows  the 
second  clump  of  plums  in  September,  1896,  with  a 
chicken  coop  still  under  it.  Fig.  125  is  a  closer  view 
of  a  single  tree  in  the  same  clump,  and  Fig.  123  shows 
how  closely  the  fruit  was  clustered  on  the  branches. 

These  trees,  at  this  writing,  are  all  looking  well 
and  vigorous,  and  promise  to  be  as  productive  as  they 
have  been.  This  method  of  planting  makes  it  pos¬ 


sible  to  care  for  the  trees  easily,  whether  cultivating, 
watering  or  protecting  them  from  curculios.  I 
believe,  also,  that  they  are  much  easier  to  be  fertil¬ 
ized  than  they  are  when  planted  singly  or  farther 
apart  in  rows.  We  have  never  yet  sprayed  the  trees 
or  done  anything  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  cur- 
culio  except  the  use  of  the  brood  of  chickens.  It  may 
fairly  be  a  question  how  long  a  cluster  of  such  trees 
will  remain  productive,  but  I  believe  that  with  good 
care,  they  will  do  well  for  a  long  time.  We  have  a 
similar  cluster  of  Early  and  Late  Richmond  and 
Black  Tartarian  cherries,  planted  also  in  1890,  and 
these  have  become  large,  vigorous  trees,  and  have 
given  us  three  large  consecutive  crops,  f.  h.  king. 

Wisconsin. 


1NHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Movable  Berry  Shanty. — I  send  you  a  sketch  of 
my  movable  berry  shanty  (Fig.  126),  which  is  much 
liked  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  My  berry  patch  is 


80  rods  long  and  40  rods  wide,  with  a  road  running 
lengthwise  through  the  center,  nine  feet  wide,  hence 
my  object  in  making  a  movable  shanty.  My  first  step 
was  to  go  in  the  woods  and  cut  two  straight  poles  12 
feet  long  and  six  inches  through,  and  a  number  of 
small  poles  two  inches  in  diameter.  Then  I  went  at 
it  as  though  I  was  about  to  make  a  large  wood-rack, 
using  a  13^-inch  auger.  I  first  bored  the  holes  for  the 
cross  pieces  and  fitted  them  in,  using  the  two-inch 
poles.  I  then  bored  the  holes  for  the  stakes  (using 
the  same  auger),  putting  one  on  a  side,  seven  feet 
high  on  one  side  and  five  feet  on  the  other,  in  order 
to  give  it  sufficient  pitch.  For  stays  to  nail  around 
the  top  of  the  stakes,  I  used  1x4  pine,  which  I  pro¬ 
cured  by  ripping  an  old  fence  board  in  two,  putting 
a  sufficient  number  on  top  to  support  the  canvas.  For 
&1.50,il  bought  enough  old  sailcloth  to  cover  the  entire 
shanty.  The  bottom  of  the  sills  on  each  end  should 
be  beveled,  so  as  to  prevent  dirt  from  clogging  in 


PRUNING  FROM  THE  WAGON.  Fig.  127. 

front  while  it  is  being  drawn.  If  properly  made,  the 
entire  weight  should  not  exceed  250  pounds.  One  horse 
easily  draws  mine  back  and  forth  through  my  patch. 
I  hitch  to  either  end,  using  a  log  chain  attached  to 
the  corners.  If  the  cheap  canvas  is  not  easily  procur¬ 
able,  half-inch  siding  could  be  used  for  the  roof,  and 
old  blankets  for  sides.  The  entire  cost  is  small,  and 
it  is  much  more  convenient  than  one  made  of  old 
boards,  and  stationary.  Much  time  is  saved  in  carry¬ 
ing  berries.  I  often  move  mine  twice  a  day,  keeping 
it  directly  opposite  the  pickers.  w.  f.  b. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Grain  Hay  in  Oregon.— For  the  benefit  of  E.  A., 
Adams,  Mass.,  page  224,  I  will  give  my  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  cutting  grain  hay.  I  prefer  a  mixture  of 
grain  to  a  single  grain.  My  mixture  consists  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  bald  barley  and  rye,  equal  parts. 
I  sow  plenty  of  seed  so  that  the  straw  will  be  fine, 
and  for  horse  feed,  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  grain 
in  the  hay  than  to  cut  it  in  the  blossom  ;  but  for  cows, 


I  wouid  cut  it  earlier.  The  reason  I  use  mixed  grain 
in  preference  to  a  single  grain  is  that  I  think  it  yields 
much  more,  and  stock  have  a  variety  of  feed.  Wheat 
and  oats  make  nice  hay — two  parts  wheat  and  one  of 
oats  by  weight — or  bald  barley  and  oats  ;  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  grain  makes  good  hay,  and  it  is  hay  that 
horses  will  do  hard  work  on  without  any  more  grain. 
I  am  feeding  headed  wheat  that  was  frosted,  and  my 
horses  are  fat  and  work  almost  every  day.  There  are 
any  number  of  teams  in  this  valley  that  never  eat 
anything  but  rye  hay,  and  they  do  well  on  it.  We 
prefer  rye  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the  dough.  One 
of  the  secrets  of  making  good  grain  hay  is  not  to  let 
it  bleach  in  the  field  after  it  is  mown  ;  let  it  cure  in 
the  cock.  I  have  thought  since  I  came  West  that,  if 
the  farmers  east  of  the  Rockies  would  plow  up  some 
of  their  old,  played-out  meadows,  and  sow  a  mixture 
of  grain  for  hay,  they  would  get  more  and  better  hay 
by  doing  so.  r.  a.  shinn. 

Oregon. 

Plum  Nonsense. 

A  writer  in  the  Germantown  Telegraph  writes  very 
learnedly  about  plums,  but  displays  most  profound 
ignorance  on  many  points.  In  one  paragraph,  he 
praises  the  Niagara  as  one  of  the  three  most  profit¬ 
able  market  plums,  and  in  the  next,  cautions  planters 
not  to  set  the  Bradshaw,  as  it  is  a  very  shy  bearer 
and  unreliable.  Every  one  who  is  posted  in  plums 
knows  that  Niagara  and  Bradshaw  are  one  and  the 
same  plum.  I  have  both  bearing,  and  no  one  can  tell 
the  least  difference  m  wood,  leaf  or  fruit  or  any  other 
point.  In  fact,  the  Niagara  was  renamed,  and  sent 
out  from  here.  A  man  from  here  was  in  Canada  and 
saw  the  plum,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  he  got  a  small 
tree  and  brought  home  with  him,  and  it  was  grafted 
largely  into  the  gardens  in  this  place,  and  for  many 
years  went  by  the  name  of  the  man  who  brought  it 
here,  “  Mooney.”  It  succeeded  finely,  and  was  named 
Niagara,  but  on  being  compared  with  that  variety, 
was  found  to  be  Bradshaw,  and  nothing  else. 

The  above  writer  also  mentions  the  trees  of  Hudson 
River  Purple  Egg  “rotting”  badly,  which  will  be 
news  to  those  who  have  grown  that  variety.  The 
trees  black-knot  quite  badly,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  rot,  either  on  trees  or  fruit.  Again  he  says, 
“  The  black-knot  is  the  great  trouble  with  growers 
of  plums,  and  trees  susceptible  to  that  disease  should 
not  be  selected,”  and  then  commends  the  Lombard 
as  the  most  desirable  market  plum  going.  “It stands 
at  the  high-water  mark.”  Of  all  the  varieties  we 
have  ever  grown,  the  Lombard  is  the  most  subject  to 
black-knot.  Although  we  hunt  our  trees  carefully 
and  cut  off  all  black -knots  every  month,  our  Lom¬ 
bards  are  many  of  them  dead,  killed  by  cutting  off  so 
much  of  the  top  with  this  disease.  I  can’t  see  why 
any  one  should  recommend  Lombard  for  planting. 
Of  course  it  is  a  good  grower  and  most  prolific  bearer, 
and  bears  young;  but  the  quality  is  poor,  and  it 
always  sells  for  a  low  price.  And  then,  when  we 
consider  its  liability  to  black-knot,  and  for  the  fruit 
to  rot  combined  with  the  low  price  at  which  it  sells, 
planters  would  better  go  slow  in  planting  it.  I  have 
known  Lombards  to  go  begging  at  1  and  1^  to  2 
cents  per  pound  in  the  Buffalo  market,  when  Fellen- 
bergs  were  sought  and  sold  quickly  at  six  and  seven 
cents.  I  think,  in  plum  planting  as  in  all  other  fruits, 
we  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  Better  raise  a  less  number  of  pounds  and  have 
them  sell  for  more  money.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of 
fine-quality  fruit  that  breaks  the  market,  but  the 
flood  of  that  just  good  enough  so  that  nobody 
wants  it.  _ j.  s.  woodward. 

PRUNING  FROM  THE  WAGON. 

Where  orchard  trees  are  pruned  each  year  as  they 
should  be,  it  necessitates  a  large  amount  of  work,  and 
any  device  that  will  lessen  this  work  is  a  great  help 
to  the  fruit  grower.  Mr.  C.  K.  Scoon,  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  has  devised  a  very  convenient  arrangement  which 
he  uses  in  pruning  peach  and  cherry  trees.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  127,  it  consists  of  a  box  about  three  feet  wide, 
three  feet  high,  and  10  feet  long,  placed  in  the  wagon 
bed  of  a  one-horse  wagon.  On  the  top  of  the  box, 
are  two  light  planks  which  extend  diagonally  across 
the  box  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  the  point  of  which  is  on 
the  side  of  the  wagon  away  from  the  tree,  so  that 
the  arms  of  the  V  extend  partially  around  the  tree. 
At  the  point  of  the  V,  each  plank  is  secured  by  a  rope 
which  passes  down  the  side  of  the  box  and  is  tied  to 
the  reach  of  the  wagon.  The  outer  end  of  each  plank 
is  free,  and  projects,  perhaps,  three  feet  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  box.  With  this  arrangement,  the  plank 
may  be  moved  to  any  angle  to  suit  the  size  of  the  tree 
to  be  pruned,  and  since  one  end  of  the  plank  is 
fastened  with  the  rope,  a  man  may  stand  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  outer  end  and  thus  reach  half  way  around  an 
ordinary  plum  or  cherry  tree  without  moving  the 
wagon.  When  driving  from  tree  to  tree,  the  front 
plank  is  swung  over  the  front  end  of  the  box  in  order 
tp  mjss  the  limbs  ;  the  rear  plank  takes  care  of  itself. 
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One  or  even  two  men  can  prune  to  advantage  from 
this  box  and  do,  at  least,  one-third  more  work  than 
when  using  ladders.  The  size  of  the  box  to  be  used 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  trees  and  the  height 
at  which  they  are  headed.  The  above  mentioned 
box  is  convenient  for  plum,  cherry  and  other  medium¬ 
sized  orchard  trees.  For  large  trees,  a  step-ladder 
may  be  used  very  nicely  on  top  of  the  box.  This  de¬ 
vice  does  away  with  tramping  in  the  mud  and  much 
climbing  up  and  down  ladders,  thus  turning  what 
would  be  wasted  energy  into  profitable  labor.  Of 
course  a  trusty  horse  is  essential  for  this  purpose,  for 
a  sudden  or  unlooked-for  start  might  throw  a  man 
headlong  to  the  ground.  The  reins  are  fastened  to  a 
standard  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  moved 
to  either  front  corner  of  the  box  as  desired.  The 
horse  must  be  blanketed  during  cold  or  stormy 
weather.  c.  f.  c. 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SORGHUM  FOR  SHEEP  PASTURE. 

NO  TROUBLE  WITH  SECOND  GROWTH. 

The  following  note  was  recently  received  : 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  23  last,  was  an  article  on  sorghum,  for 
sheep  pasture.  Can  it  be  safely  pastured  ?  If  so,  how  much  will 
I  have  to  sow  per  acre,  with  a  drill  ?  p.  i. 

Clinton  County,  Mich. 

About  a  year  ago,  we  printed  an  article  by  Prof. 
Thos.  Shaw,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 
on  summer  forage  for  sheep,  in  which  the  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  128  was  printed.  It  represents  sheep 
feeding  on  a  patch  of  second-growth  sorghum,  and  is 
interesting  in 
connection 
with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  state- 
ment  by  Prof. 

Shaw  : 

Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  grow¬ 
ing  sorghum  as 
a  pasture  for 
sheep  has  been 
of  the  most 
encouraging 
nature.  Last 
summer,  we 
pastured  86 
head  of  sheep 
and  lambs  on  10 
acres  of  land. 

The  pasture 
consisted  o  f : 

(1),  clover  ;  (2), 
peas,  oats  and 
rape;  (3),  winter 
rye ;  (4)i  corn 
and  rape  ;  (5), 
sorghum ;  (6), 

rape  alone  ;  (7), 
cab  bages. 

Some  other 
foods  were,  also 
sown  in  a  ten¬ 
tative  way,  but 
the  above 
named  were 
the  chief.  The 
land  was  not 
rich  naturally,  neither  was  it  made  so  ;  but  the 
season  was  favorable.  In  addition  to  the  pasture, 
we  got  more  than  nine  tons  of  food  from  the  same 
land,  and  more  than  six  tons  of  green  fodder. 
Of  course,  had  the  season  been  unfavorable,  the  land 
would  not  have  produced  thus  ;  but  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  that,  there  certainly  is  much  room  for  the 
growing  of  sown  pastures  for  sheep  in  many  parts  of 
this  country.  And  let  it  be  noticed  here,  that  the 
sheep  were  pastured  on  this  ground ;  the  food  was 
not  cut  and  carried  to  them. 

The  most  satisfactory  of  the  foods  grown  were  : 
Winter  rye  (fall-sown),  sorghum  and  rape.  Sorghum 
furnished  more  food  than  any  of  the  other  plants,  but 
the  rape  was  better  relished  by  the  sheep  than  the 
sorghum.  The  latter  is  a  warm-weather  plant. 
When  ordinary  pastures  are  sleeping  beneath  the  hot 
summer  suns,  and  when  rape  is  languishing  because 
of  the  oppressive  heat,  sorghum  is  at  its  best.  It 
luxuriates  in  warm  weather  where  there  is  enough 
moisture  present,  and  at  that  season  when  all  other 
pasture  is  short  or  dry  and  faded,  sorghum  furnishes 
an  abundant  supply  of  succulent  food.  Sorghum  may 
be  sown  as  a  sheep  pasture  in  various  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  sown  broadcast  and  alone.  In 
the  second  place,  it  may  be  sown  with  the  seed  drill, 
all  the  tubes  in  use.  In  the  third  place,  it  may  be 
sown  with  the  seed  drill  and  with  the  rows  far  enough 
apart  to  cultivate  as  corn  or  roots  are  cultivated.  It 
can  best  be  sown  on  fall-plowed  land  stirred  occasion¬ 
ally  ip  the  spring  with  the  harrow  until  it  is  time  to 


sow  the  seed  ;  or  it  may  be  sown  after  rye  has  been 
eaten  off.  One  bushel  of  seed  is  used  per  acre  when 
sown  broadcast,  three  pecks  when  sown  with  the 
drill,  all  the  tubes  running,  and  only  a  few 
quarts  when  sown  in  rows  for  being  cultivated. 
Except  when  sown  broadcast,  a  light  harrow 
with  the  teeth  slanting  backward  should  be  run 
over  it  just  when  it  begins  to  come  up,  to  destroy 
the  young  weeds  that  may  be  just  springing  into 
life.  Whether  harrowing  subsequently  would  be 
a  detriment  or  an  injury,  has  not  been,  as  yet,  satis¬ 
factorily  determined ;  doubtless  much  will  depend 
upon  soil  conditions  and  the  mode  of  harrowing. 

We  have  much  to  learn  about  the  best  way  to  grow 
it  for  pasture,  but  we  have  learned  this  about  it,  viz., 
that  it  furnishes  an  excellent  amount  of  pasture,  that 
unless  in  extremely  dry  weather,  it  will  at  once  grow 
up  again  when  eaten  off,  that  it  will  continue  to  grow 
thus  until  frost  comes,  and  that  it  is  very  easily 
grown.  We  have  now  pastured  it  for  two  years,  and 
with  much  success  both  seasons.  I  would  never  like 
to  be  without  a  plot  for  sheep  pasture  in  this  western 
country  in  midsummer,  where  sheep  are  to  be  kept  in 
any  considerable  numbers.  Our  sorghum  has  been 
eaten  down  two  and  three  times,  both  in  1895  and 
’96,  and  we  have  not  lost  ope  animal  from  bloat.  In 
1895,  we  lost  one  lamb,  but  from  a  cause  that  might 
have  resulted  thus  on  any  kind  of  pasture.  In  1896, 
we  lost  three  or  four  sheep  from  bloat  on  clover 
pasture,  but  the  sheep  on  sorghum  kept  quite  well, 
and  were  hearty.  We  have  pastured  them  on  third- 
growth  sorghum  after  frost  came,  and  no  harm  fol¬ 


lowed,  but  they  don’t  relish  the  sorghum  after  the 
frost  has  nipped  it ;  hence  they  should  never  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  eat  it.  Remember,  I  do  not  say  that  second 
or  third-growth  sorghum  will  not  injure  sheep  ;  but  I 
do  say  that  it  has  not  injured  them  in  our  experience 
of  pasturing  it  for  two  successive  seasons.  I  may,  in 
the  future,  find  some  reasons  for  modifying  my  views, 
but  as  yet  I  regard  sorghum  as  invaluable  in  provid¬ 
ing  summer  pasture  for  sheep. 

We  have  not  yet  determined  the  best  time  for  turn¬ 
ing  in  upon  it,  but  we  allow  it  to  got  up  fully  one 
foot  high,  or  even  higher  than  that,  before  we  begin 
to  feed  it  off.  It  is  a  tender  plant  when  young,  and 
therefore  will  not  stand  pasturing  when  quite  young. 
But  when  the  area  is  large,  it  would  not  be  well  to 
defer  pasturing  until  too  late  a  period  ;  it  grows  so 
quickly  that  it  would  get  quite  away  from  the  sheep. 
We  have  obtained  best  results  from  the  Early  Amber. 


Green  Scum  in  Watering  Troughs. — Sprinkling 
lime  in  stock  tanks  may  serve  to  keep  the  water  pure, 
and  green  scum  from  forming,  but  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  a  shed  over  the  tank  will  be  better,  be¬ 
sides  keeping  the  water  cooler.  According  to  my  ex¬ 
perience,  the  green  scum  and  mossy  growths  in  such 
places,  occur  only  where  the  water  is  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  a  strong  light,  and  they  will  form  in  running 
springs,  provided  the  sun  has  full  power  on  the 
water.  In  several  instances,  I  have  shaded  such 
places,  and  the  green  scum  and  mossy  growths  soon 
disappeared.  g.  h.  s. 
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SOWING  OATS  AMONG  STRAWBERRIES. 

Straw  /s  Much  Cheaper. 

I  have  sown  oats  among  strawberries  about  Septem¬ 
ber  15  in  1893,  September  1, 1894,  and  August  15,  1895, 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  more  bushels  per  acre.  The 
growth  in  1893  was  not  sufficient,  so  I  sowed  two  weeks 
earlier  in  1894,  and  that  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
sowing  in  1895  was  very  good,  but  it  was  not  sufficient 
during  the  drought  that  prevailed  when  the  berries 
were  ripening.  I  also  thought  that  the  plants  were 
seriously  injured  on  account  of  stopping  cultivation 
so  early.  To  grow  choice  strawberries  requires 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  Here,  we  usually  have 
a  drought  at  that  season,  and  in  my  experience,  noth¬ 
ing  equals  a  heavy  mulch  of  rye  straw.  The  value 
of  rye  straw  over  other  straws  is,  it  is  strong  and 
tough,  and  is  in  good  shape  for  mulch  when  the  drought 
comes.  The  last  time  I  visited  my  old  home  in  Che¬ 
nango  County,  N.  Y.,  for  seven  weeks  in  July  and 
August,  there  was  an  average  of  three  showers  a 
week,  and  not  a  drop  during  the  same  time  here. 
Again,  rye  straw  is  worth  $1  or  $2  per  ton  here  on 
the  farm,  and  $20  per  ton  might  change  the  outlook. 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill.  s.  e.  h. 

Oats  Feed  the  Grubs. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  30,  reference  was  made 
to  the  sowing  of  oats  or  cow  peas  among  strawberries 
for  a  mulch,  and  actual  experience  was  asked  for. 
Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommend¬ 
ing  the  oat  or  barley  mulch,  where  better  material 
can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  cost;  but  there  are  cases 

where  it  can  be 
used  to  advan¬ 
tage, and  where 
it  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages  over 
good  straw  at 
the  price  it 
usually  brings 
— from  $4  to  $6 
per  ton.  In  the 
spring  of  1893, 
I  planted  one- 
h  a  1  f  acre  of 
strawberries  on 
land  of  a  sandy 
nature,  some¬ 
what  rolling 
and  subject  to 
wash.  As  it 
was  an  old 
Timothy  sod,  I 
well  knew  the 
danger  of 
White  grubs. 
The  plants 
looked  very 
promising  until 
about  July  1, 
when  the  White 
grubs  began  to 
work  on  them 
badly,  and  I 
soon  found  that 
i  f  something 
did  not  stop 
th  em ,  there 
would  be  very 
few  plants  left.  As  the  rows  were  becoming  washed 
by  rains,  I  decided  to  try  oats  and  barley,  both  as  a 
remedy  for  the  grubs  and  a  preventive  of  the  washing. 
Accordingly,  on  August  16, 1  sowed  separately,  broad¬ 
cast,  one  bushel  of  clean  barley  and  about  1%  bushel 
oats,  and  worked  them  in  with  a  cultivator  and  steel 
rake.  They  came  up  in  good  season,  and  as  soon  as 
their  fine  soft  roots  had  started  nicely,  the  grubs  had 
fresh  pasture,  and  from  that  time  on,  my  strawberries 
were  not  harmed  to  speak  of  by  the  grubs.  The  oats 
and  barley  covered  the  ground,  stopping  the  wash 
effectually,  and  I  fully  believe  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  their  young  and  tender  roots,  the  plants 
would  have  been  entirely  ruined  by  the  grubs. 

Now  for  the  result :  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much,  if  any,  difference  between  the  oats  and  barley 
for  the  purpose,  as  both  froze  down,  making  a  very 
good  protection  for  the  plants ;  but  in  this  case  both 
grew  too  large,  thereby  checking  further  plant 
growth,  and  somewhat  smothering  them,  until  freez¬ 
ing  and  the  storms  of  winter  laid  them  down.  The 
oats  were  fully  15  inches  high  and  quite  thick.  The 
result  was  not  more  than  half  a  good  crop  of  berries. 
Some  advantages  are  s  oats  or  barley  can  be  sown 
quite  evenly  by  hand,  but  as  to  time,  September  1,  in 
Ohio,  would  be  early  enough.  The  cost  of  grain  or 
time  spent  is  almost  nothing.  On  high,  exposed  land, 
where  straw  is  liable  to  be  blown  off,  oats  will  stay. 
Well-cleaned  grain  will  contain  less  weed  seeds  than 
most  straw.  The  disadvantages  are  i  sowing  gram 
among  the  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year,  stops  all 
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cultivation,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  the  plants;  the  growing 
grain  absorbs  the  moisture  which,  in  very  hot  weather, 
the  plants  need  so  much,  and  unless  the  plantation 
has  received  the  cleanest  cultivation,  fall  weeds  and 
grasses  will  come  up  and  make  it  an  unsightly  place, 
a  good  shelter  for  rabbits,  mice  and  moles.  I  do  not 
mention  the  grub  feature  among  the  advantages,  as 
that  is  simply  my  belief  in  the  matter.  A  better  way 
out  of  that  difficulty  is  to  avoid  sod  ground.  I  have 
used  the  oats  on  two  or  three  occasions  since,  but 
where  good  straw  or  swamp  hay  can  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  I  prefer  it.  Charles  p.  brown. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  Worst  Material  Possible. 

As  far  as  oats  are  concerned,  I  think  that  they  are, 
for  several  reasons,  the  worst  material  that  can  be 
used  for  mulching  strawberries.  I  tried  them  15 
years  ago.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  a  very  exhaust¬ 
ive  crop  ;  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  be, 
at  least,  three  feet  high  to  be  effective  ;  this  growth 
could  not  possibly  be  attained  here  at  the  proper 
time  and  have  them  thick  enough  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  person  who  has 
tried  them  here.  Mulching  with  straw  in  August, 
after  cultivation,  has  been  found  very  beneficial  here, 
and  especially  so  after  a  good  shower  of  rain.  The 
reasons  for  this  will  be  obvious  to  all  strawberry 
growers,  and  need  no  explanation  here.  But  there 
are  several  things  that  are  usually  lost  sight  of  in 
writing  on  small  fruits,  especially  location,  soil  and 
aspect.  There  are  very  few  positive  rules  that  are 
applicable  to  the  growing  of  small  fruits.  The  time 
for  removing  the  mulch  certainly  depends  much  on 
location  ;  here  we  have  late  spring  frosts,  that  almost 
invariably  kill  the  first  blossoms  on  the  strawberry  if 
the  mulch  is  removed  too  soon.  The  first  blossoms 
generally  produce  the  largest  berries,  which  bring 
the  best  prices.  I  take  the  mulch  off  when  the  plants 
begin  to  lift  their  covering,  or  when  they  begin  to 
come  through  ;  even  then,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  re-cover  to  protect  the  blossoms.  wm  .tackson. 

Southern  Illinois. 


WHY  DO  WE  PLOW  ? 

WHAT  IS  THE  OBJECT  OF  TILLAGE  ? 

Part  TII. 

Referring  again  to  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  soil 
water,  and  how  it  is  enhanced  by  a  porous  soil,  we 
can  see  what  the  effect  would  be  to  plow  deeper  than 
usual  in  a  soil  almost  impervious  to  water.  The  deeper 
the  plow  goes,  the  more  storage  room  there  is  for 
water,  and  the  more  moisture  there  is  for  the  plants 
to  use.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  by  plowing  always 
at  the  same  depth,  a  hardpan  is  formed  that  is  not 
easily  penetrated  by  water.  Such  effects  should  be 
avoided  by  plowing  at  different  depths,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  shallow  in  spring  and  deeper  in  summer  or  fall. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  leachy  soil  may  be  benefited  by 
this  very  operation  of  plowing  at  the  same  depth  con¬ 
tinually.  The  weight  of  the  plow  and  of  the  horses 
always  on  the  same  layer  of  soil,  may  produce  a  hard- 
pan  that  is  beneficial  in  such  soils  by  hindering  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  water  downward. 

The  advantage  of  plowing  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  will  permit,  is  well 
shown  in  an  experiment  recorded  by  Prof.  King,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  Part  of  a  piece 
of  ground  was  plowed  on  April  28,  and  part  left  un¬ 
plowed.  On  May  6,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  from 
each  part  to  a  depth  of  four  feet,  and  tested  for  the 
amount  of  moisture  present.  During  the  eight  days, 
the  unplowed  was  seen  to  have  lost  by  evaporation 
from  the  surface,  9  13  pounds  more  water  than  the 
plowed  ground  for  every  column  of  soil  four  feet  deep 
and  one  square  foot  of  surface.  This  means  a  loss 
equal  to  1.75  inch  of  rainfall,  or  377.700  pounds  of 
water  per  acre.  As  it  requires  301.5  pounds  of  water 
to  produce  one  pound  of  dry  matter  in  corn,  this  loss 
of  water  represents,  in  a  season  of  shortage  a  loss  of 
1,319  pounds  of  dry  matter  of  corn  per  acre,  which  is 
about  15  per  cent  of  a  good  crop.  When  delaying  the 
spring  plowing  means  so  great  a  loss  as  this,  we  can 
see  how  necessary  it  is  to  put  the  plow  into  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition  to  be  turned  over. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  spring  plowing,  but  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year  as  well,  whenever  the  land  is  to  be 
planted  ;  and  if  it  is  bare  of  plants,  the  sooner  planted 
the  better  for  the  conservation  of  moisture. 

Some  consideration  of  the  mechanical  workings  of 
the  plow  in  regard  to  economy  of  time  and  effort  may 
be  of  interest.  In  this  connection,  I  will  speak  of 
some  experimental  work  carried  on  at  the  University 
farm  during  the  past  year.  First  as  to  the  weight  of 
the  plow.  It  is  a  law  of  physics  that  friction  is  due 
to  weight  and  speed.  Thus  by  keeping  the  speed  the 
same,  the  increase  in  the  friction  caused  by  adding 
more  weight  to  the  plow  could  be  easily  determined 
by  means  of  a  dynamometer,  which  would  record  the 


power  exerted  by  the  team  to  pull  the  plow.  The 
same  Oliver  E  plow  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article 
was  used  and,  without  the  jointer,  weighed  125 
pounds.  Plowing  at  the  same  depth  and  width,  it 
was  found  that  adding  63  pounds  to  the  plow,  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  in  weight,  increased  the  draft 
15  per  cent.  Adding  72  pounds  more,  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent,  gave  an  increase  in  draft  of  15%  per  cent. 
Still  another  increase  in  weight  of  62  pounds,  or  24 
per  cent,  increased  the  draft  10  per  cent.  These 
figures  clearly  show  the  effect  of  an  increased  weight 
on  the  plow,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
same  result  would  occur  if  the  plow  itself  contained 
material  enough  to  make  it  weigh  accordingly,  or 
from  added  weight  due  to  the  bearing  down  of  the 
plowman.  While  it  may  not  be  possible  that  any 
plows  are  used  so  heavy  as  the  one  carrying  197 
pounds,  still  the  principle  holds  true  that  as  light  a 
plow  as  is  consistent  with  its  strength  should  be  used, 
and  that  the  plowman  should  not  add  his  weight  to 
the  plow  and  thus  increase  the  pull  required  by  the 
team. 

Another  experiment  was  to  find  whether  the  jointer 
attachment  increases  the  draft  of  the  plow.  It  was 
found  by  several  trials  under  widely  varying  condi¬ 
tions  that,  by  using  the  jointer,  the  draft  of  the  plow 
was  increased  from  five  per  cent  to  16  per  cent.  This 
fact,  however,  ought  to  lead  no  one  to  discontinue  its 
use,  because  its  great  benefit  in  breaking  the  tenacity 
of  the  furrow  and  in  pulverizing  the  soil,  more  than 
repays  for  the  added  power  necessary.  With  the 
coulter,  the  matter  is  different.  This  is  necessary 
only  in  very  stiff  sod,  and  even  then  may  be  replaced 
with  a  coulter  point,  which  will  draw  much  easier. 
In  a  single  trial,  the  coulter  added  17.3  per  cent  to  the 
draft  of  the  plow.  Moreover,  it  gives  no  help  in 
pulverizing  the  soil  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  draft. 

A  third  experiment  was  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  most  economical  size  of  furrow  to  turn  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  Three  series  of  experiments 
were  tried.  In  the  first,  the  depth  of  the  furrow  was 
kept  at  seven  inches,  while  the  width  varied  from  10 
inches  to  17%  inches.  In  the  second,  the  width  was 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  while  the  depth 
varied  at  one-inch  intervals,  from  seven  to  10  inches. 
In  the  third,  the  depth  and  width  were  made  to  vary 
together  from  a  furrow  seven  inches  deep  by  9  4-5 
inches  wide  to  one  10  by  15%  inches. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  we  came  to 
the  conclusions  :  (1.)  That  the  narrowest  furrow  is 
the  most  expensive.  (2.)  As  the  depth  and  width  in¬ 
crease  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  ratio  between  the 
draft  and  the  amount  of  soil  turned  decreases.  (3.) 
The  cheapest  furrow  is  one  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  plow,  providing  the  team  is  not  taxed  to  its 
utmost. 

Turning  a  narrow  furrow  means  many  more  miles 
to  walk  in  plowing  a  given  area  than  if  a  wider  fur¬ 
row  were  turned.  Thus,  unless  there  are  other  rea¬ 
sons  to  the  contrary,  the  furrow  should  be  as  wide  as 
the  plow  will  carry  and  the  team  can  handle.  This 
is  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  time.  And  it  may  be 
profitable  to  purchase  heavier  horses  or  even  put 
three  to  the  plow  in  order  to  do  the  work  quicker. 
The  proportionate  power  needed  in  turning  a  large 
furrow  as  compared  with  a  small  one  is  much  less,  and 
thus  to  secure  the  greatest  return  for  the  time  spent 
and  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  horses,  we  should 
plow  as  large  a  furrow  as  the  team  and  plow  can  con¬ 
veniently  handle.  l.  Anderson. 

Cornell  University. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper .1 

The  Fanny  Apple. 

A.,  Morton ,  Mass.— Is  the  Fanny  apple  worth  trying  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  an  apple  of  much  promise  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  variety.  It  ripens  in  August.  The  apple  aver¬ 
ages  large,  of  a  dark  crimson  color.  The  flesh  is  sub¬ 
acid,  tender  and  juicy.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  very 
productive,  vigorous,  and  of  spreading  habit. 

Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant  and  Hubbard  Squashes. 

0.  S.t  Parkville,  Mich.— 1.  How  can  I  grow  cauliflower  and  egg 
plant  on  sandy  soil?  2.  How  can  I  grow  Hubbard  squashes? 
What  will  keep  ofF  the  bugs  that  trouble  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Both  require  rich  soil,  and  if  not  so  natur¬ 
ally,  it  must  be  well  fertilized,  deeply  plowed,  and 
well  fined.  Cauliflowers  must  be  set  so  as  to  head 
during  the  cool  weather  of  autumn.  Egg  plants  must 
be  set  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough.  Both 
should  be  frequently  hoed.  2.  Hubbard  squashes 
do  best  on  warm,  rich  soil,  which  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  and  deeply  pulverized.  Plant  nine  or  ten 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  leave  two  or  three  plants  in 
each  hill.  Keep  the  ground  clean  and  well  stirred. 
The  common  squash  bug  is  one  of  the  hardest  insects 


to  combat.  Insecticides  have  little  or  no  effect  on  it. 
When  the  vines  are  small,  they  may  be  covered  with 
netting,  but  when  they  get  larger,  hand  picking  of 
the  bugs  and  egg  clusters  seems  to  be  the  only  rem¬ 
edy.  You  should  have  Gregory’s  Squashes  and  How 
to  Grow  Them,  paper,  30  cents,  postpaid,  from  this 
office. 

Trees  to  Protect  Banks  of  Creeks. 

W.  M.  L.,  Arlington  Heights ,  0. — What  trees  do  you  consider  the 
best  to  plant  on  a  creek  bank  to  prevent  caving  and  washing? 
If  willows,  what  kind  ? 

Ans. — We  would  suggest  Liquidamber  first  of  all. 
Then  Salix  laurifolia,  almost  any  of  the  elms,  the 
common  hemlock,  the  Swamp  maple  and,  indeed,  most 
of  the  maples,  and  White  birch. 

The  Tree  Hydrangea  ;  Weeping  Cherry. 

M.  0.  W.,  Toledo,  O. — 1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  tree  hydrangea 
as  to  its  hardiness  or  the  general  liability  to  freeze  back  ?  2.  What 
are  the  best  and  in  all  points  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  the 
Weeping  cherry  tree,  keeping  in  mind  those  that  are  really  hardy 
in  this  climate  ? 

Ans  — 1.  We  presume  that  M.  O.  W.  alludes  to  the 
Great  panicled  hydrangea,  H.  paniculata  grandiflora. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  Canada.  But  even 
were  it  cut  back  by  the  cold  of  winter,  it  would  bloom 
just  as  well.  In  fact,  it  is  well  to  cut  it  back  severely 
every  winter,  as  it  is  the  shoots  of  the  current  season 
that  produce  the  panicles  of  flowers.  2.  Cerasus 
acida,  var.  semperflorens  pendula,  is  the  best  of  the 
ever-flowering  weeping  varieties.  Cerasus  Japonica 
pendula,  or  the  Japan  Weeping  cherry,  is  one  of  the 
best  weeping  varieties  bearing  white  flowers  and  red 
fruit.  Perhaps  the  Japan  Weeping  rose-flowered 
cherry,  is  the  best  of  the  pendulous  varieties  bearing 
rose-flowers. 

Black  Walnut  Hear  Fruit  Trees. 

A.  L.  S.,  Attleboro,  Mass. — “We  tell  you  again  not  to  have  a 
Black  walnut  tree  near  your  fruit  tree.  If  you  do,  you  will  get 
no  fruit  that  amounts  to  anything.”  1.  The  above  quotation  is 
from  The  Farm  Journal.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  do, 
but  if  that  is  true,  I’ll  pull  my  walnut  up.  If  it  is  true,  can  you 
tell  us  why  it  is  so  ?  2.  How  far  back  should  I  cut  plum  trees  in 

planting  them  ? 

•  Ans — 1.  I  have  noticed  from  childhood  the  ill 
effects  of  Black  walnut  trees  in  clcse  proximity  to 
fruit  trees  of  various  kinds.  There  has  not  been  any 
“  poisonous”  peculiarity  discovered  (ss  some  sup¬ 
pose),  so  far  as  I  know  ;  but  the  tree  is  one  which 
consumes  a  large  amount  of  moisture  and  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  these  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  fruit  trees,  vines  or  other  crops  planted 
near  Black  walnut  trees.  2.  The  tops  of  plum  trees 
should  be  cut  back  quite  severely  when  planted — 
fully  one-half  being  removed.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Hay, 

A.  S.,  Gratis,  0. — I  have  a  field  of  Crimson  clover,  and  have  had 
no  experience  with  it.  Will  it  make  good  hay  for  horses  or  cattle  ? 
When  should  I  mow  it? 

Ans. — Crimson  clover,  if  cut  early  enough,  makes 
good  hay  for  cattle.  We  would  not  advise  its  use  for 
horses.  If  the  heads  become  too  hard,  they  may  form 
balls  in  the  horse’s  stomach  and  make  trouble.  The 
clover  will  make  fine  spring  pasture  for  all  stock.  At 
the  time  it  is  ripe  for  cutting,  you  are  not  always  sure 
to  have  good  hay  weather,  and  the  chances  of  curing 
it  in  good  condition  are  not  first-class.  We  think  the 
safest  way  to  use  this  plant  is  for  pasture  or  green 
manuring. 

“  Fungiroid"  and  Paris-green  for  Potatoes. 

G.  S.,  Westfield,  N.  Y.. — I  intend,  for  the  first  time,  to  raise  pota¬ 
toes  for  early  market.  Would  The  R.  N.-Y.  recommend,  from  its 
own  experiments,  the  use  of  fungiroid  mixed  with  Paris-green  as 
profitable?  How  much  would  it  take  for  an  acre  ? 

Ans. — For  two  seasons,  we  have  used  fungiroid  and 
Paris-green  instead  of  plaster  and  Paris-green.  We 
have  had  neither  rot  of  tuber  nor  blight  of  vine. 
Our  remembrance  is  that  about  25  pounds  of  fungiroid 
with  about  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  Paris-green  is  the 
quantity  we  used.  The  Leggett  gun  was  used. 

Suggestions  about  Potato  Blight. 

G.  B.  P.,  Waterbury,  Conn. — I  find,  through  observation,  that 
when  potato  tops  grow  too  rank,  they  are  more  subject  to  blight 
which  follows  a  wet,  cloudy  spell  after  July  5,  when  the  ground 
is  quite  wet,  with  hot,  sultry  days,  when  the  sun  comes  out  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time  and  scalds  the  vines.  Therefore,  I  contend 
that  a  slower  growth  of  vine  is  stronger  and  will  withstand  the 
heat  and  not  blight  so  soon.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
which  will  prevent  blight  or  prevent  the  tubers  rotting  on  heavy 
soil,  except  pulling  the  vines  immediately.  I  did  this  on  two 
acres  in  1889,  and  saved  my  crop  on  this  piece,  of  415  bushels 
where,  beside  this  piece,  on  a  three-acre  field  nearly  one-half 
rotted  when  the  tops  were  not  pulled. 

Ans. — We  think  it  true  that  a  quick,  rank  growth 
of  vine  in  potatoes  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  by 
disease.  The  use  of  rich  cow  manure  from  cattle  fed 
heavily  on  such  food  as  cotton-seed  meal  would  be 
likely  to  give  a  rank,  soft  growth  of  vine.  That  is 
one  reason  why  we  advocate  the  use  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  manure.  We  would  use  such 
manure  on  the  corn  if  possible,  and  if  potatoes  fol¬ 
lowed,  use  a  mixture  relatively  low  in  nitrogen.  The 
plan  of  pulling  and  burning  the  vines  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  they  blight,  is  a  good  one.  Be  sure  to 
burn  them  as  quickly  asi  possible. 
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Life  Habits  of  Twig  Borers. 

R.  0.  M.,  Manzanola,  Col. — What  are  the  habits  of  the  twig- 
borer  that  works  on  apple  trees,  grapes,  etc.  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

The  twig-borer  which  works  on  apple  trees  and 
grape  vines  is.  a  beetle  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long,  of  a  dark-brown  color,  the  front  edge  of  the 
thorax  being  armed  with  short  horns,  and  from  near 
the  end  of  each  wing  cover  of  the  male  beetles,  there 
projects  a  single  quite  conspicuous  horn.  The  insect 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Apple-twig  borer.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Amphicerus  bicaudatus.  It  is  often 
destructive  in  the  western  States,  and  occurs  in  New 
York.  Although  it  has  been  known  since  1824,  its 
life  history  has  only  been  recently  worked  out.  In 
1887,  Prof.  Popenoe,  of  Kansas,  found  the  grubs,  pupae 
and  adult  beetles  in  burrows  in  tamarix  and  grape 
vines.  They  are  fleshy,  curved  objects  about  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  much  thickened  just 
back  of  the  head.  Prof.  Popenoe  concludes  that  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  April  and  May  in  the  unhealthy 
or  dead  wood  in  the  vineyards  or  elsewhere.  The 
larvae  bore  into  the  canes,  forming  cylindrical  bur¬ 
rows  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  Within  these, 
the  grubs  change  to  pupae,  and  these  reach  the  beetle 
state  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  remain  through  the 
winter  in  the  burrows.  In  the  spring,  the  beetles 
eat  their  way  out,  making  conspicuous  holes  leading 
into  the  burrows.  They  often  bore  into  fruit  and 
forest  trees  for  protection  and  food,  and  thus  fre¬ 
quently  do  serious  injury.  This  habit  of  boring  into 
apple  twigs  has  given  the  insect  its  common  name. 
Most  of  the  injury  to  grape  vines  is  done  by  the 
grubs,  and  to  the  fruit  trees  by  the  beetles.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  brood  during  the  year. 

This  is  a  hard  insect  to  combat.  All  tnat  can  be 
suggested  at  present  is  to  collect  and  burn  the  dying 
twigs,  caused  by  the  burrowing  of  the  beetles  in 
winter,  thus  destroying  the  pests.  Also,  the  diseased 
and  dead  vines  and  prunings  in  the  vineyard  should 
be  collected  and  burned,  thus  taking  away  all  sought 
breeding  places  and,  if  done  in  the  summer,  killing 
many  grubs. 

Some  of  the  branches  sent  showed  the  peculiar  rag¬ 
ged  slits  made  by  the  Snowy  Tree  cricket  in  laying 
her  eggs.  The  slit  consists  of  a  longitudinal  series 
of  punctures  placed  close  together,  and  extending 
through  the  woody  portion  of  the  branch  into  the 
pith  ;  in  each  puncture,  there  is  an  egg.  The  insect 
which  thus  sometimes  seriously  injures  the  smaller 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  but  more  often  of  raspberry 
canes,  is  a  delicate  greenish-white  cricket.  It  is  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  the  Snowy  Tree  cricket,  from  its 
habit  of  living  among  the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Its  wing  covers  are  broad  and  transparent,  and  are 
crossed  by  oblique  thickenings  or  ribs,  which  form 
the  musical  apparatus  of  the  male  insect ;  the  females 
are  not  musicians.  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  true  Katydid  does  not  occur,  the  familiar 
chirp  of  this  cricket  is  the  most  prominent  of  all 
sounds  made  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  evenings.  Except  for  the  injury  caused  by 
the  female  in  laying  her  eggs,  this  cricket  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  a  noxious  insect.  Its  diet  is  said  to  consist, 
in  part  at  least,  of  plant  lice  and  other  small  insects. 
The  eggs  are  laid  late  in  the  summer,  but  do  not 
hatch  until  the  early  part  of  the  following  summer. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  simple  matter  to  combat  the  insect 
by  cutting  out  the  infested  canes  or  branches,  and 
burning  them  before  growth  begins  in  the  spring, 
and  this  is  the  only  practical  way  of  fighting  the  pest. 

Boring  Stumps  to  Death. 

W.  F.  A.,  Eleanor ,  Penn. — We  have  a  large  lot  of  stumps  to  get 
rid  of.  I  am  told  that  a  cheap  way  Is  to  bore  holes  In  them  in  the 
fall,  and  fill  with  saltpeter,  and  by  spring  the  stumps  are 
saturated  with  this  material  and  burn  readily.  What  can  you 
say  on  this  subject,  and  have  you  a  remedy  that  will  do  the  work  ? 

Ans. — We  doubt  whether  the  saltpeter  will  do  any 
good.  These  stumps  were  put  into  the  ground  to 
stay  there.  You  must  dig  them  out,  blow  them  out 
with  dynamite,  or  pull  them  out  by  some  machine 
like  the  Hawkeye  stump  puller. 

Weeder  and  Cultivator. 

C.  A.  S.,  Vancouver ,  B.  C. — What  advantage  does  a  weeder  have 
over  a  cultivator  in  exterminating  weeds  ? 

Ans. — By  looking  at  the  pictures  of  weeders  in  the 
advertisements,  you  will  see  that  the  implement  is 
quite  different  from  the  cultivator.  The  working 
principle  of  the  weeder  is  that  of  a  long,  slender  and 
flexible  finger  which  scratches  rather  than  plows  or 
tears.  It  is  not  intended  for  deep  work,  and  is  most 
useful  when  the  plants  are  small,  or  even  before  they 
come  up.  It  will  work  directly  over  the  plants,  tear¬ 
ing  up  the  weeds  and  giving  the  soil  a  thorough 
working.  We  have  also  found  it  very  useful  in  putting 
in  oats,  millet  and  grass  seeds.  It  covers  a  space  of 
seven  or  more  feet  wide  at  one  operation,  is  lighter 
than  a  cultivator,  and  more  easily  under  control.  It 


does  not  dig  or  tear  out  the  roots.  It  works  best  on 
level,  smooth  land,  though  with  care,  it  will  prove 
useful  on  rough  land  as  well.  Until  the  plants  are 
a  foot  or  more  high,  we  think  that  the  weeder  does 
better  work  than  the  cultivator  ;  after  that,  the  culti¬ 
vator  is  necessary.  Our  opinion  is  that  a  man  who 
has  enough  of  a  crop  to  need  a  cultivator  can  use  a 
weeder  also  to  good  advantage. 

Raising  Rabbits  for  Market. 

R.  O.  I).,  Bennington,  N.  II. — Could  raising  rabbits  for  market 
be  made  profitable  ?  If  so,  what  breed  is  best  ? 

Ans. — Keeping  rabbits  is  much  like  keeping  poul¬ 
try  ;  some  people  make  money,  others  lose.  The  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  learned,  and  can  then  be  made  fairly 
profitable.  But  there  are  not  the  extraordinary  profits 
which  some  people  interested  in  the  sale  of  high- 
priced  breeding  stock  would  have  us  believe.  The 
German  or  Belgian  hares  are  the  ones  generally 
raised.  Practical  Rabbit  Keeping,  price  $1.50  post¬ 
paid  from  this  office,  is  a  good  guide  to  the  raising  of 
rabbits. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Ground  Bone. 

G.  II.  F.,  Tellar,  Pa. — Would  It  be  right  to  mix  hardwood  ashes 
and  pure  ground  bone  in  equal  parts  to  drill  with  oats,  the 
ground  to  be  seeded  with  clover  and  Timothy?  Jly  object  is  to 
get  a  good  grass  crop. 

Ans. — Wood  ashes  and  bone  make  a  good  combina¬ 
tion,  but  we  would  not  attempt  to  mix  them.  The 
ashes  are  too  fine  and  dusty  to  mix  well.  We  would 
apply  them  separately,  though  there  will  be  no 
chemical  loss  by  mixing.  We  would  prefer  two  parts 
of  ashes  to  one  part  of  bone. 

Lime  and  Salt  for  Oat  Smut. 

J.  J.  T ,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. — When  a  boy,  we  raised  con¬ 
siderable  spring  wheat,  and  sometimes,  the  crop  would  be  nearly 
destroyed  or  greatly  damaged  bv  smut;  if  there  was  not  enough 
to  destroy  it  entirely,  there  would  be  enough  to  blacken  it  and 
make  the  flour  nearly  worthless.  The  remedy  was  supposed  to 
be  an  application  of  quick-lime  applied  fresh  slaked,  but  as  it 
was  generally  spring  wheat  with  nearly  always  some  oats,  we 
usually  made  a  strong  brine  and  swam  out  as  many  of  the  oats 
as  possible,  and  then  dried  it  with  the  lime  and  sowed  immedi¬ 
ately,  always,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  perfect  success  so  far 
as  the  smut  was  concerned.  What  killed  the  smut  ?  Was  it  the 
lime  or  the  salt,  or  the  action  of  both  combined  ? 

Ans. — The  only  information  I  have  been  able  to 
find  that  has  any  connection  with  J.  J.  T.’s  question 
is  the  following,  taken  from  Bulletin  27  of  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station.  Prof.  Bolley  says : 
“Many  farmers  claim  success  in  preventing  stinking 
smut  by  mixing  dry  air  slaked  lime  with  the  seed. 
The  tests  made  last  year  indicate  that  the  process,  as 
there  carried  out,  has  merits,  but  in  these  tests,  lime 
was  used  in  quantities  such  as  it  would  scarcely  be 
economical  to  undertake  in  actual  practice.  It  is, 
also,  a  very  troublesome  substance  to  handle  in  the 
drill  upon  windy  days,  because  of  its  dustiness.  If  it 
is  used  for  treatment  purposes,  it  may  be  shoveled 
into  the  grain  a  month  or  more  before  seed  time.  I 
cannot  explain  whence  come  its  good  results,  for 
lime  water  in  saturated  solution  made  from  quick 
lime  seems  to  have  but  slight  effect  upon  the  smut 
spores.”  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to 
the  effect  of  salt  on  the  smut  spores.  The  bulletin 
referred  to  above,  contains  the  most  complete  account 
of  the  smuts  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  and  of  the 
latest  methods  of  treating  the  same,  that  I  have  seen. 
Any  one  having  trouble  with  these  fungous  diseases 
should  write  to  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
at  Fargo  for  a  copy  of  this  bulletin.  m.  y.  s. 

“Hot"  and  “  Cold  ”  Lightning. 

T.  P.,  Carlisle,  Pa. — Is  there  a  hot  and  cold  stroke  of  lightning  ? 
If  not,  why  do  some  barns  burn  and  others  not  ? 

Ans  — Lightning  is  not  hot  and,  of  course,  not  cold, 
for  hot  and  cold  are  only  terms  to  indicate  a  changed 
condition  of  matter.  Scientifically,  we  think  of  cold 
as  a  low  degree  of  heat,  that  is  all.  Lightning  is 
never  hot ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  force  or  energy 
transferred  suddenly  from  one  object  to  another. 
But  in  the  passage  of  this  energy  through  the  air,  it 
meets  with  resistance,  and  in  overcoming  this,  a  part 
of  the  energy  is  changed  into  heat.  Thus  when 
lightning— as  we  call  it,  but  really  this  current  of 
energy — passes  from  a  cloud  in  a  high  degree  of  ten¬ 
sion,  to  the  earth  which  has  a  less  degree,  and  makes 
the  effort  to  get  an  equal  balance,  it  has  to  push  its 
way  through  the  air,  and  this  resistance  produces 
heat ;  a  part  of  the  air  is  doubtless  decomposed  into 
its  elements  by  this  heat,  and  the  sudden  combustion 
of  these,  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen,  producing 
nitric  acid,  which  we  know  is  always  produced  during 
a  lightning  storm,  accounts  for  the  flash  of  light. 
Then  when  the  lightning  or  the  current  of  electricity 
which  we  call  this,  strikes  any  object  that  is  not  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  as  a  mass  of  hay  in  a 
barn,  it  will  again  produce  heat,  and  set  the  hay  on 
fire.  If  it  strikes  a  lightning  rod  which  is  a  good 
conductor,  or  a  wet  roof  which  is  also  a  good  conduc¬ 
tor,  it  is  carried  off  without  resistance  and  without 
heat  being  produced.  To  explain  a  little  more  easily 
perhaps,  we  think  of  a  telegraph  wire  and  a  current 


of  electricity  going  through  it  taking  a  message  ; 
there  is  not  enough  resistance  to  make  heat,  and  the 
wire  is  cold.  But  if  a  part  of  the  wire  be  not 
sufficiently  conductive,  the  resistance  makes  heat 
and  the  wire  is  melted  instantly.  The  same  happens 
with  lightning,  which  is  only  a  very  strong  discharge 
of  electricity,  in  its  passage  through  the  air  and  ob¬ 
jects  which  it  meets  in  this  passage.  Then  it  causes 
heat  when  these  objects  resist  this  passage,  other¬ 
wise  no  heat  is  produced.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
moving  objects  when  they  meet  with  resistance  ;  a 
lead  ball,  for  instance,  from  a  gun,  makes  heat  when 
it  strikes  an  iron  plate,  and  this  heat  sometimes  will 
melt  the  lead.  It  may  thus  be  correctly  said  that 
lightning  is  hot  or  cold  as  circumstances  may  affect  it. 

Lime  Paint  for  Outbuildings. 

N.  A.  A.,  Camp  Point,  111. — Wbat  Is  a  recipe  for  making  a  pain 
from  lime  for  outbuildings? 

Ans. — The  United  States  Government  uses,  for 
lighthouses,  etc.,  10  parts  freshly  slaked  lime  to  one 
part  of  the  best  hydraulic  cement,  mixed  well  with 
salt  water  and  applied  quite  thin.  Another  formula 
requires  one-half  bushel  of  lime  slaked  with  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  covered  during  the  process  of  slak¬ 
ing.  Strain  and  add  one  peck  of  salt  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  three  pounds  of  rice  flour  boiled  in 
water  to  a  thin  paste,  one-half  pound  of  whiting  and 
one  pound  of  white  glue  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
Allow  it  to  stand  several  days,  but  apply  hot.  Two 
coats  of  either  of  these  paints  are  usually  found 
necessary. 

How  to  Use  Dynamite. 

II.  H.  P.,  Mooney,  lnd. — How  can  'I  'dynamite  ground  to  get 
water  off  ? 

Ans. — To  make  holes,  a  set  of  steel  drills  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  one  five  and  one  seven  feet  long  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  suffice.  Octagon  steel  is  best  suited,  and  for 
H.  H.  P.’s  purpose,  I  would  not  have  it  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Have  the  blacksmith  put  a  “  bit” 
on  one  end  about  twice  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  the 
steel.  Start  the  hole  by  repeatedly  plunging  the 
steel  in  the  place,  taking  care  to  make  a  one-eighth 
turn  of  the  steel  every  time,  thus  insuring  a  round 
hole  with  a  minimum  danger  of  getting  the  drill 
stuck.  When  the  hole  is  from  one  to  two  feet  deep, 
pour  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  will  make 
the  drill  work  easier,  and  will  convert  the  clay  cut 
loose  by  the  bit  into  ta  thin  mush.  Water  should  be 
added  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  mud  quite  soft. 
Now  and  then  remove  this  soft  mud  with  a  “  swab- 
stick”,  made  by  battering  the  end  of  a  stick  for  about 
six  inches  with  a  hammer.  Plunge  the  “swab-stick” 
into  the  mud,  which  will  adhere  to  the  battered  end. 
The  mud  is  removed  by  simply  striking  the  stick 
against  a  stone  or  other  solid  substance.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  even  with  the  best  management,  a  drill  will 
stick.  Should  this  happen,  slip  a  pick  over  the  steel 
down  to  near  the  ground  and  wedge  fast  to  the  drill. 
Now  you  have  something  under  which  you  can  slip  a 
crowbar  or  pole,  and  if  the  work  has  been  done  right, 
the  bit  is  bound  to  loosen  its  hold,  after  which  the 
steel  is  readily  removed. 

But  when  it  comes  to  blasting,  a  man  must  know 
exactly  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced  in  order  to 
be  able  to  advise  the  most  judicious  method  of  load¬ 
ing  a  given  hole.  A  mass  can  be  lifted  in  a  body, 
shattered  all  to  pieces,  or  produce  an  intermediate 
effect.  In  the  case  of  dynamite,  it  is  possible  to 
make  quite  a  cavern  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with¬ 
out,  sometimes,  even  showing  a  trace  of  the  blast  on 
the  surface.  This  peculiarity  of  dynamite  is  often 
made  use  of  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  As  a 
general  thing,  it  is  better  and  cheaper,  not  to  say 
safer,  to  use  coarse-grained  blasting  powder  when 
one  has  a  hole  that  is  “  dry”,  i.  e.,  one  that  does  not 
make  water,  or,  in  other  words,  a  hole  in  which 
water 'will  not  accumulate  before  it  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  with  the  powder.  Unless  H.  H.  P.  knows 
how  to  handle  dynamite,  I  would  advise  him  to  let  it 
severely  alone,  as  not  only  will  it  not  be  likely  to 
give  him  satisfactory  results,  but  it  might,  also,  prove 
difficult  for  his  family  to  gather  his  remains.  An 
expert  can  do  wonders  with  it.  For  his  work,  nothing 
but  waterproof  tape  fuse  should  be  used.  Circum¬ 
stances  attending  each  hole  and  the  effect  desired  to 
be  produced  must  determine  the  size  of  the  charge  of 
any  blasting  material.  No  specific  rules  can  be  laid 
down  at  haphazard.  As  a  general  thing,  the  more 
the  charge  is  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole, 
and  the  more  and  firmer  the  “tamping”,  the  more 
ripping  and  tearing  there  will  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  object  is  to  move,  say,  a  large  rock 
without  cracking  it  too  much,  the  hole  must  be  filled 
nearly  full  of  powder,  leaving  space  only  for  the 
modicum  of  “tamping”  necessary  to  restrain  the  gases 
until  the  entire  mass  is  moved.  Blasting  and  getting 
results  as  wanted  are  quite  a  neat  art,  which  can  be 
learned  only  by  years  of  extensive  experience. 

J.  c.  sengeb. 
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Dr.  Hoskins,  under  date  of  April  10, 
writes  us  as  follows  :  “  I  am  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  studying  the  Russian  tree 
fruits,  of  which  Prof.  Budd  has  supplied 
me  with  a  full  line.  Even  the  Russian 
Baldwin  apple  unquestionably  came  to 
me  from  him,  although  he  has  not  been 
able  to  find  it  in  his  vast  collection. 
The  first  2,000  trees  will  be  planted  in 
my  own  orchard,  and  after  that,  the 
more  widely  they  are  spread  through 
the  cold  North  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased.” . . 

Some  years  ago,  attention  was  called 
to  Canaigre  as  a  valuable  plant  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  tannic  acid  in 
the  roots,  which  was  found  to  be  just  as 
effective  for  tanning  hides  as  the  tannic 
acid  of  bark.  According  to  a  bulletin 
of  the  Texas  Station,  issued  last  year  by 
Prof.  Harrington,  the  culture  of  Can¬ 
aigre  is  a  decided  success.  So,  too,  it  is 
a  success  in  Arizona,  where  a  large  com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  to  promote  this 
industry.  As  has  been  stated  in  these 
columns  before  several  times,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  growth  of  Canaigre  is  much  like 
that  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  yield  is 
said  to  be  something  like  10  tons  per 
acre.  The  tanning  qualities  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  Scotland,  and  this 
country  is  now  receiving  orders  not  only 
from  Scotland,  but  from  all  portions  of 
Europe.  James  Nimon,  of  Denison, 
Texas,  the  originator  of  the  Parker 
Earle  strawberry,  sends  us  a  number  of 
the  roots  of  Canaigre.  They  resemble 
those  of  carrots  as  to  shape  and  color  of 
flesh,  the  odor  being  that  of  tannic  acid, 
and  they  are  astringent  in  taste.  Mr. 
Nimon  writes  that  he  believes  that  it 
will  stand  the  winters  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  though  it  may  not  grow  much 
during  the  winter,  as  it  does  in  Texas 
and  farther  south.  It  grows  and  blooms 
at  a  very  low  temperature.  He  has 
plants  in  his  garden  that,  in  early 
March,  had  made  a  remarkable  growth 
of  top.  The  tops  were  partially  killed 
once  or  twice  during  the  winter,  when 
the  mercury  fell  as  low  as  six  degrees 
above  zero.  It  seems  that  growth 
entirely  ceases  during  hot,  dry  weather, 
and  the  tops  die  down  until  fall.  The 
seasons  of  most  rapid  growth  in  Texas 
are  during  March,  April,  October  and 
November.  Mr.  Nimon  says  that,  pos¬ 
sibly,  it  will  grow  with  us  during  the 
entire  summer  and  produce  as  large  a 
crop  as  it  does  in  the  South.  Bulletin 
No.  38  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station 
will  furnish  further  particulars  to  those 
who  may  feel  some  interest  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Canaigre . 

We  have  alluded  to  the  new  Vineless 
sweet  potato  several  times,  and  now  we 
have  occasion  to  allude  to  it  again.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  yam  grows  to  market¬ 
able  size  in  from  60  to  100  days,  yielding 
over  400  bushels  per  acre.  We  are  told 
further  that  the  vines  are  like  those  of 
the  white  potato — even  more  bushy;  that 
the  flesh  is  dark  yellow,  dry  and  sweet, 
and  said  to  contain  20  per  cent  more 
sugar  than  the  ordinary  kinds.  “  They 
are  easy  to  keep,  to  cultivate  and  to 
harvest,  and  will  grow  on  any  soil.” 

One  grower  says  :  “  They  will  be  the 
main  crop  potato  as  soon  as  their  merits 
are  known  ;  as  easily  grown  as  the  Irish 
potato,  and  more  productive.” 

Another  says:  “They  are  unexcelled 
in  size,  quality,  productiveness  and  ear¬ 
liness.” 

Kindly  responsive  to  our  request,  a 
quantity  of  these  sweet  potatoes  was 
sent  to  us  by  Johnson  &  Stokes,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Some  of  them  were  boiled 
in  the  usual  way,  and  they  were  found 
to  be  dry  and  as  sweet  as  any  sweet 
potatoes  we  have  ever  eaten . 

Our  respected  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of 
Newport,  Vt.,  during  his  30  years  of 
active  pomological  studies  and  work, 


has  introduced  a  number  of  valuable 
apples  —  Scott’s  Winter  and  Yellow 
Transparent,  for  instance.  But  popular 
as  they  have  become,  they  are  not,  in 
his  judgment,  likely  to  be  so  great  a 
boon  to  the  public  as  the  Russian  Bald¬ 
win.  It  is,  he  says,  as  near  perfection 
in  all  points  as  he  has  ever  known  any 
fruit  to  be,  both  commercially  and  as 
regards  widespread  usefulness  to  grow¬ 
ers  and  consumers.  Mark  the  prediction 
of  one  who  rarely  counts  without  his 
host . 

It  must  be  close  upon  45  years  ago 
that  the  writer  of  these  notes  first  heard 
of  the  half-sweet-half-sour  apple.  From 
time  to  time,  we  have  heard  of  it  since, 
but  have  never  seen  one  that  we  are 
aware  of,  certainly  never  eaten  one . 

Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  ex-United 
States  Pomologist,  writes  us  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  keep  on  spelling  Minnewaski 
blackberry  with  a  terminal  i,  instead  of 
a  terminal  a.  He  says  that  this  mistake 
was  made  years  ago.  He  wrote  to  the 
originator  and  introducer,  the  late  A.  J. 
Cay  wood,  regarding  the  correct  spell¬ 
ing.  and  he  replied  that  it  should  end 
with  an  a.  Mr.  Cay  wood’s  answer  is  on 
file  at  Washington.  Mr.  Van  Deman  adds 
that  it  is  an  Indian  name,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  never  use  Russian  terminals. 
“Perhaps  Mr.  Carman  may  have  it  on 
record  wrong.”  According  to  our  records, 
our  plants  were  received  in  1886  labeled 
Minnewaski.  Somewhat  later,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  whether  the  word  should  end 
with  an  i  or  an  a.  We  wrote  to  the  firm 
of  A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son  regarding  it, 
and  were  told  in  reply,  as  we  now  re¬ 
call  it,  that  they  preferred  to  call  it  Min¬ 
newaski.  We  have  since  printed  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  While  we  regard  Mr.  Van 
Deman  as  an  authority  second  to  none 
in  pomological  nomenclature,  we  would 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  President  P.  J.  Berckmans,  T. 
T.  Lyon,  Michigan  Experiment  Station, 
Georgia  Experiment  Station,  et  al  ,  pre¬ 
fer  to  spell  it  Minnewaski . 

Could  we  have  but  one  hardy  shrub, 
we  are  fully  half  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  that  one  shrub  would  be  Magnolia 
stellata.  One  single  specimen  was 
bought  from  the  old  Parsons  nurseries 
about  15  years  ago,  or  when  it  was  first 
introduced.  It  was  proposed  to  name 
it  Thurberi  after  the  late  Dr.  Thurber. 
Then  it  was  named  Hall’s  Magnolia 
after  Dr.  Hall,  who  introduced  it  from 
Japan.  At  length  the  specific  name 
“  stellata  ”  was  given  to  it. 

During  the  15  years  we  have  had  this 
beauty,  it  has  not  once  been  injured  by 
cold,  having  stood  23  degrees  below 
zero,  and  has  failed  to  bloom  but  twice, 
as  we  recall,  during  that  period.  It  is 
the  very  first  of  the  magnolias  to  bloom 
This  spring  its  first  buds  opened  April 
8.  It  blooms  before  the  leaves  appear, 
so  that  the  bushes  are  one  mass  of  rosy 
white,  sweetly  aromatic,  double-petaled 
flowers.  The  petals  are  two  inches 
long  and  only  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
there  are  about  20  to  a  flower.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  glossy  wax-like  green, 
obovate  to  elliptic  in  shape,  and  from 
three  to  five  inches  long.  The  foliage  is 
ample,  the  bushes  round  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  in  form.  Now  is  just  the  safest  time 
to  transplant  this  magnolia  if  selected 
from  Northern  nurseries . 


Vigor  and  Vitality 

Are  quicniy  given  to  every  part  of  the  body  by 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  That  tired  feeling  is  over¬ 
come.  The  blood  is  purified,  enriched  and  vital¬ 
ized  and  carries  health  to  every  organ.  The 
appetite  is  restored  and  the  stomach  toned 
and  strengthened.  The  nerves  are  fed  upon 
proper  nourishment  and  are  therefore  strong; 
the  brain  is  cleared  and  the  mind  refreshed  by 

Hood’s  parilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1,  six  for  $5. 


H And ’ c  Dillc  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
UUUU  »  I'llliJ  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Pnll  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  N.  J. 


Columbian  Raspberry  ,E.X'S 

and  cir.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates,  Nurseryman,  Rochester.N.Y. 


EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER 

7  and  every  house  owner  should  be  interested  in 
paint.  There  are  little  things  about  every  house 
that  ought  to  be  painted,  but  you  don’t  paint  them 
because  you  don’t  know  just  how  to  go  about  it.  We 
know  your  difficulties,  and  have  prepared  a  booklet  to 
meet  them.  It  is  called  “Paint  Points.”  It  will  fit 
your  case.  It  tells  the  best  paint  for  indoor  use,  the 
best  paint  for  outdoor  use,  for  floors,  for  bath  tubs, 
for  barns,  fences,  roofs,  for  houses,  for  chairs,  tables, 
settees,  for  anything  that  can  be  painted.  It  is  free. 
Send  for  it. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Varnish  Stain 

is  made  to  imitate  natural  wood,  Mahogany,  Oak,  Cherry, 
Rosewood,  Walnut,  Ebony.  It  gives  a  room  a  fine  finish, 
and  at  little  cost.  It  stains  and  varnishes  at  the  same  time.  It  is  ready  to 
use  when  you  buy  it.  It  is  sold  by  over  ten  thousand  dealers. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Cleveland.  Chicago.  New  York.  Montreal. 

FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST  ,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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HIM  PH, 


The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Arnsden. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


PEACH  TREES 


JOS. 


■  75  Varieties  in  Stock.  Largest 
stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  coun 
try.  PRICES  are  all  right  for  the  times 

If  you  have  never  received  our  three-colored 
plates,  send  10c.  for  three-colored  plates  of  New  Fruits  and  one  Triumph  Peaclv 

BLACK.  SON  &  CO..  Vliiagw  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN.  N.J- 


BERRY  PLANTS 
JAPAN  PLUM  TREES 


The  best  old  and  new  varieties.  Top 
stock  at  bottom  prices.  Every  Plant  we 
offer  is  growing  on  our  farms. 


We  have  largest  stock 
of  Wickbon  (Burbank’s 
greatest  production  in 

crossbred  Plums)  of  any  nursery  in  New  England.  Full  supply  of  all  standard  varieties.  All  the 
hardy  fruits.  Catalogue  free.  Our  cut  is  all  in  the  price,  none  in  the  quality  of  stock. 

BUTLER  &  JEWELL,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  In  a  200-page(KKKK)  Catalogue 
“ The  Leading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


RARE  TREES 


CAR-LOAD 


after  car-load  of  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  BUSINESS  TREES  are  now 
going  to  Business  Farmers ,  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Rogers  is  too  busy  to  talk  much  now,  but  his  trees  are  speaking  for 
themselves  wherever  they  go.  If  your  order  has  not  already  been 
sent,  better  write  to-day.  We  are  all  hustling,  and  will  give  it  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Rogers 
is  the  man  who  has  a  record  for  square  dealing,  and  Dansville  has  a  record  for  best  trees,  so  you 
are  sure  to  be  right  when  you  place  your  order  with 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


o 
u 

R 

is  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River.  It  is  first-class. 
Prices  are  Low.  60  acres  of 

FRUIT  TREES  «£? 

and  Ornamental  Stock  to  sell. 
1897  Catalogue  Free. 

T  J.DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


Small 

Fruit 

Plants 

and 

Spray 

Pumps 


Dl  AIIT0  0F  MY0WN 

n.HH  10  GROWING. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Currant.  Morrill  &  Morley’s  Eclipse 
Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  catalogues. 

WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakeview  Farm,  Pokeepsie,N.Y 


Mail 


i  Miller  Raspberry  j  - 

J  Loudon  Raspberry  !- 

I  M  Royal  Church  Raspberry  )  for 
T  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale. 

Evans,  Champion  of  England.  King’s  Worthy, 
Ponderosia,  Perfection,  Salzer  Earliest,  50  plants, 
36c.;  100,  60c.;  500,  $2.50.  Edith,  Salzer  Late, 
Mastodon,  100.  $1;  Seek-no- Further,  Bouncer,  100,  50c.; 
500,  $1.75.  JAMES  L1PP1NCOTT  JR.,  Mt.  Holly.  N  J. 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  1  and  3,  8ir  William,  Great  Divide, 
World’s  Fair,  $1.50;  Maggie  Murphy,  Green  Mountain, 
Rutland  Rose,  American  Wonder,  $1.25;  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.  Monroe  County  Prize,  $1  per  bbl.,  f.o  b  ; 
Cash  with  order.  J.  H.  AKBOGAST,  Coral,  Mich. 


Primenfi  f  lnvpr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
vllUljUU  VlUrCI  com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Delaware-Grown  Cow  Peas, 

Crimson  Clover  and  Ensilage  Seed  Corn.  Huy  of 
the  Grower  and  Save  Money.  List  FREE. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del 


999,999  Strawberry  Plants  at  prices  that  will 
sell  them.  Also  Novelties  in  Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers, 
Water  Lilies  (all  colors),  Celery  Plants,  Asparagus,  Roots, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  my  illustrated  Catalogue  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  I  have  a  reputation  of  thirty  years 
hack  of  me.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


MANGELS,  sugar  beets,  carrots— best  winter  stock 
foods.  Sow  early.  And,  in  view  of  hay  crop,  per¬ 
manent  pasturage,  soiling  and  green  manuring,  send 
25c.  for  our  new  book  on  "  Grasses  and  Clovers.” 

For  kitchen  garden  helps  and  hints  please  refer  to 
our  ” Open-Air  Vegetables,”  just  published.  25c. 
You'll  need  "Vegetables  Under  Glass”  in  the  autumn; 
also  2ac. 

Fjower  gardens  should  contain  our  Improved 
lpomceas.  And  wThy  not  have  a  water  garden  ?  Get 
our  free  “  water  lily  leaflet.” 

HENRY  A.  PREfcR,  Philadelphia, Pa 

Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans 

And  other  leguminous  Seeds.  Write  for  prices 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue  giving  full  information 
T.  YV.  WOOD  ife  SONS,  Kiclimond,  Va. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN. 


The  best  Dent,  for  Field  or  Silo.  Yield  of  crop  last  year,  160 
bus.  per  acre.  For  ensilage,  one  customer  reports  51  tons  per  acre 
by  actual  weight.  Price:  1  bu.,  $1.25;  2*4  bus.,  $3;  10  bus.,  $8. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
90-DAY  DENT. 

Catalogue  Free.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 
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Big  Ears  of  Sweet  Corn. 

H.  S.,  North  Carolina.  —  How  far 
apart  for  planting  corn  ?  is  asked  on 
page  52.  It  depends  on  what  one  wants. 
For  ears,  and  especially,  for  sweet  corn, 
and  if  the  ears  are  desired  to  be  large 
and  fine,  or  small  for  the  hoarding- 
house  keepers,  the  planting  is  to  be 
wide  apart  or  close  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  once  planted  some  Mammoth  sweet 
corn  between  the  hills  of  some  Hubbard 
squash,  which  were  nine  feet  apart. 
The  corn,  of  course,  was  the  same.  The 
ears  were  monstrous  in  size  and  fine  in 
quality  of  grain.  I  had  just  100  selected 
ears  from  the  patch,  and  showing  one  to 
a  leading  seedsman  in  New  York  City, 
he  immediately  offered  me  $1  an  ear  for 
the  lot.  The  squashes  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine,  and  were  all  sold  for  seed.  I 
have  taken  11,000  marketable  ears  of 
Stowell’s  Evergeen  corn  from  one  acre, 
and  had  the  fodder  besides  with  a  large 
number  of  small  ears  on  it.  For  ensil¬ 
age,  this  variety  of  corn  is,  I  think,  the 
best,  as  it  may  be  grown  quite  close,  as 
3x13^  feet,  and  where  the  ears  may  be 
sold,  two  crops  are  grown.  But  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  good  old  Narragan- 
sett  sweet  corn  that  it  gets  no  good 
word  nowadays?  It  is  certainly  the 
best  middle  variety  for  market  ears  that 
can  be  grown,  and  besides,  it  makes  a 
large  quantity  of  fodder  for  the  silo  or 
to  be  cured. 

“ Jadoo  Fibre”. 

P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  Exeter,  England  — 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  some  re¬ 
marks  in  your  issue  of  20th  February 
on  this  subject.  Having  used  Jadoo 
Fibre  for  two  years  I  am  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  its  merits  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  who  like  Messrs  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  have  made  only  one 
experiment  with  it,  and  that  too  at  a  time 
when  the  manufacture  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  My  opinion  is  decidedly  in  its 
favor.  Everything  seems  to  thrive  in  it. 

As  to  remark  made  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
there  is  no  possible  resemblance  between 
Jadoo  Fibre  and  Dumesnil’s  Fertilizing 
Moss,  for  plants  could  not  be  grown  in 
the  latter  without  carefully  protecting 
the  roots  from  touching  it.  Vide  following 
extract  from  Dumesnil’s  pamphlet, 

“Lorsqu’une  trop  grande  quantite  de  mousse 
lertilisante  est  mlse  inconsiderement  en  contact 
direct  avec  les  racines  nues  des  plantes.  Elies 
ont  quelques  jours  d’eclat  et  perissant  bienlot 
asphyxiees.” 

Whereas  they  are  grown  in  Jadoo  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  they  would  be  in  earth, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  Dumes- 
nil’s  preparation  for  sowing  seeds  or 
striking  cuttings,  the  use  to  which  Jadoo 
is  so  extensively  being  put  to  both  in 
East  and  West  Indies  and  in  France. 

To  further  show  this  point  orchids 
grow  admirably  in  Jadoo,  where  the  roots 
must  come  absolutely  in  contact  with  it. 
In  proof  of  this  statement  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  a  member  of  a  well-known  firm 
of  horticulturists  came  to  see  me  some 
weeks  ago,  and  wanted  some  orchids 
that  he  had  run  short  of.  He  went  into 
the  orchid  house  and  picked  out  a  dozen 
himself,  of  course  choosing  those  he 
thought  the  best  plants.  Now  in  that 
house  a  Jew  were  growing  in  Jadoo,  the 
rest  in  earth,  but  every  one  chosen  by 
him  was  grown  in  Jadoo. 

Best  Trees  for  Wind-Breaks. 

J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa. — If  two  rows  of 
conifers  be  set,  they  should  be  not  less 
than  30  feet  apart.  As  they  grow  up,  if 
planted  much  closer,  they  tend  to  sep¬ 
arate  at  the  top  and  lose  their  lower 
limbs.  The  best  shelter  belts  we  have 
in  the  prairie  States  are  single  rows  of 
White  pine,  Red  pine,  Norway  spruce, 
or  Scotch  pine  planted  not  less  than  five 
feet  apart.  These  single  rows  will  re  - 
tain  the  lower  limbs  and  make,  in  a  few 
years,  a  perfect  wind-break.  To  secure 
good  growth,  the  ground  should  be  well 


prepared  and  culture  should  be  kept  up 
at  least  six  years  after  planting.  The 
main  essentials  in  planting  are  to  keep 
the  roots  wet  before  earth  is  thrown  in, 
pack  the  earth  very  tightly  over  the 
roots  in  their  natural  position,  and 
mulch  by  giving  good  culture. 

A  Cheap  Oil-Cloth. 

T.  T.,  Stratford,  Conn. — Rip  bags — 
feed,  phosphate,  or  any  kind — and  then 
sew  together  enough  of  the  right  shape 
to  cover  the  floor.  Tack  down,  turning 
under  the  edges,  and  stretching  so  as  to 
make  perfectly  smooth.  Make  a  pailful 
of  glue  sizing — glue  dissolved  in  hot 
water — pour  it  over  the  floor  until  the 
bagging  is  thoroughly  saturated,  let  it 
dry  thoroughly.  Make  another  pailful 
of  sizing  of  hot  water  with  glue  enough 
to  be  a  thin  jelly  when  cold.  When  the 
glue  is  all  dissolved,  stir  in  dry  yellow 
ochre  or  any  other  dry  pigment  until  it’s 
almost  as  thick  as  cream,  and  put  it  on 
with  a  trowel  or  piece  of  board.  Get  the 
bagging  as  full  as  possible  of  it.  When 
it’s  perfectly  dry,  paint  with  white  lead, 
linseed  oil  and  dryer  and  any  desired 
color,  or  use  any  ready-mixed  paint.  At 
first,  it  will  be  rough,  bat  will  soon  get 
as  smooth  as  glass.  Paint  it  occasion¬ 
ally  and  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  If  there 
are  bad  cracks  or  seams  in  the  floor, 
tack  an  extra  layer  «of  bagging  over 
them  the  first  thiDg. 


Consumption 

Out-door  life  and  Scott** 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  with 
Hypophosphitcs  have  cured 
thousands  of  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  early  stages.  They 
cure  old,  advanced  cases  too; 
but  not  so  many,  nor  so  prompt¬ 
ly.  When  a  case  is  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  a  cure  cannot  be 
made,  even  then  SCOTT'S 
EMULSION  checks  the  rapid 
ity  of  the  disease,  relieves  the 
pains  in  the  chest,  reduces  the 
night  sweats,  and  makes  the 
cough  easier.  In  these  cases  It 
comforts  and  prolongs  life. 
Don't  experiment  with  cures 
that  destroy  the  digestion.  Pin 
your  faith  to  the  one  remedy 
which  has  been  ThB  STAN 
dard  for  Over  20  Years. 

Book  about  it  frt*  for  the  asking. 

For  fay  all  druggists  at  50c.  and 
$1.00. 

SCOTT  A  BOWNB,  N«w  Ytk. 


I.ug  no  more  water. 
Save  your  time  and 
strength.  Use 
LEGGETT’S 
CHAMPION  DRY 
POWDER  GUN 
to  distribute  any  dry 
powder  or  insecticide. 
Simply  adjust  tubes 
proper  length  to  dust 
low  vines  or  the  high¬ 
est  trees.  Eunglroid 
(Dry  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture)  prevents  blight, 
mildew  and  rot,  as  well  as  the  liquid,  and  saves  all 
the  labor  of  mixing  and  carrying  and  pumping.  One 
man  does  the  work  of  10  and  does  it  easier.  Dust  two 
rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  walk,  and  treat  1.000 
trees  a  day.  There  is  money  in  this  for  you.  You  will 
use  it  because  of  convenience  and  ease,  when  you 
would  neglect  the  heavy  knapsack,  and  mixing  and 
pumping.  Send  your  address  for  full  particulars. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO..  301  Pearl  8treet.  New  York. 


IT 

KILLS 

all  kinds  of  insects.  Goodell’s  Gray  Mineral 
Ash,  a  wonderful  new  product,  is  sure  death  to 
all  plant  destroying  pests.  It  goes  three  times 
as  far  as  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  and 
acts  in  half  the  time.  Can’t  harm  man  or 
beast.  To  introduce  it,  will  send  free  6  lb.  can 
to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

GRAY  MINERAL* ASH 

6  lbs.  make  1  barrel  of  spray  for  Held,  or  2  bbls.  for  garden 
plant&A  For  sale  by  druggists,  seedsmen  and  fertilizer 
agents.  National  kilning  and  Hilling  Co.,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER- BATMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CH  AMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

!•  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  1 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


J-  Chicago. 


St.  Lonis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


IGNORANCE  in  regard  to 
paint  materials  or  painting 
would  seem  in  this  age  to  be  in¬ 
excusable,  when  full  information 
can  be  had  free.  If  interested,  it 
will  pay  to  get  pamphlet  and 
color  cards,  also  twelve  pictures 
of  houses  painted  in  different 
shades  or  combinations  of  colors, 
free.  Send  your  address. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  Nezv  York. 

♦  i  »  tiff  J  i  i  f, ' iii* 


#J . . . . . . . . . 

^  The  “Hang”  of  a  Hoe  iT 

is  important  to  the  man  who  uses  one  all  day.  The  W.  &,  C.  “Ivan  Hoe”  0 
^as  just  the  proper  “hang.”  A  proper  tool  in  every  respect —  ® 
best  selected  ash  handle — all  special  steel — mirror  finished  J 

blade.  All  the  W.  &  C.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools— hoes,  0 

rakes,  forks,  wheelbarrows,  tool  handles,  etc.,  have  the  9 
newest  shapes  and  latest  improvements.  Ask  0 
the  dealer  for  them.  ^ 

I  Book  is  worth  &  Cooley  Mfg.  Co.  £ 

great  deal  to  any  farmer  or  gardener,  yet^^tac^^.  Jackson,  Mick, 

it  is  mailed  free  if  you  write  for  it. 


'  Our  Spray  Pumps  and  Nozzles  are  used  by  the  f 
i  experiment  stations  and  all  leading  horticultur- 
|  .  ists.  The  best  fruit  and  berries  can  only  bo  pro-  , 

•  duced  by  spraying.  We  send  a  valuable  illustrated  I 
36  Page  Book  on  Spraying,  FREE.  Address 
i  THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO.  V 
IIENION  &  IiCIlBKLL,  General  Western  Agents,  1 
61  to  69  North  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111.  \ 
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PUMfi, 

•  »  21  8TYLES.  * 

BEST  and  CHEAPE8T. 

Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit 
and  vegetable  cropB  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
■iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiuiHiiiiiiis 
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webel  picket  lawn  fence. 


■  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  68  in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


MAKE  IT  UNANIMOUS. 

Years  ago  a  Michigan  Farmer  commenced  using 
Page  fence,  and  afterwards  took  an  agency.  He  now 
boasts  that  he  can  travel  over  35  adjoiningfrarms 
without  going  off  "  Page  Territory."  He  hopes  to 
furnish  two  more,  thus  "tilling  gaps”  and  making  42 
consecutive  farms  using  Page.  You  will  Und  par¬ 
ticulars  in  March  •  Hustler." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


?VMP 


THAT 

PUMPS 


Pumps 

Force,  Tank,  Lift, 
^  opray,  and  all  kinds  o 

tis  Hay  Tools 


Catalogue  free. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


Our  Competitors 

Give  up  the  ghost 

when  they  meet  the 

ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

in  public  contest.  Of  course 
they  hope  to  win,  but  they 
never  do.  Send  for  our  cata¬ 
logue,  and  get  the  particulars. 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


BOWEN 

CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


<T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK.O. 


EV 


HAVE  A  FENCE  S 

Ft  V\  A  A  f\  "/V  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
\/\/\/\  /  \  /\  that  will  keep  peace  be- 
r\  /V  ‘  \  tween  you  *  your  nelgh- 

\/\/\/\/\/\  bors.  One  that  will  keep 

'\  /\  /  \  AAA  y°ur  stock  in  ami  y°ur 

\/  \  /  \/  \  /  \/  \  neigh  bor’sout.  Its  name  is 

“Hartman"  Stockade 

\  /  \  CCd  /  X  R  ls  constructed  of  the 
/  \  /  X  /  best  steel  wire, is  so  woven 

IN-/  /.  X  t.hfl  t.  it  takes  up  its  own 

.X  /.  X  /  X  /-X./.X/^X  expansion  &  contrac- 
-\T  tion  and  is  economical. 

It  meets  every  requirement  of  the  farm  at  a  cost  within 
the  easy  reach  of  all.  Cannot  blow  clown  or  burn 
up.  Catalogue  and  ptiee  list  upon  application.  Address 

HARTMAN  MFG,  CO.  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 


Manhattan  Building,  ) 
Chicago,  III.  j 


277  Broadway, 
New  York. 


o 

WOVEN  .WIRE.  FENCE ! 

rwy 

/V ,  West  on  harth.  Horse-high,  Hull-  ( 

t' 

\[„  our  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  Machine  i 

f\ 

If 

QZ!i2  to  20  cts.  a  Rod.! 

ty 

f\l  Over  50  hI  vies.  Catalogue  Free. 

Ji! 

iA 1 

tM  ki  i  btL. M AN  BR O S« , 

-V-  Hot  1  OB.  RidgeVi Did/ 

A  FENCE  THAT  CAN'T  SAG. 


is  the  KEYSTONE  FENCE.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  special  view  to  taking  up  all 
slack  by  expanding  and  contracting  as 
required  by  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold.  It  is 
25  to  58  inches  high  and  will  turn  anything 
but  wind  and  water.  Book  on  fence 
construction  sent  free. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


No.  19  Rush  St..  PEORIA,  ILL. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Ei-bert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Cbief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8!4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  certs  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1897. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  re¬ 
vised  edition,  is  now  our  best  volume  on  fruit  culture. 
It  costs  $2  50,  and  is  well  worth  the  money  to  those 
who  want  a  complete  fruit  treatise.  The  Book  of  the 
Dairy  is  a  translation  from  the  German,  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  volume  in  every  way.  It  costs  $4.  Of  course 
one  must  pay  a  good  price  for  a  complete  work.  The 
Sugar  Problem  costs  only  50  cents.  This  is  another 
complete  work.  It  tells  all  about  beet  sugar  making. 
Remember — we  can  furnish  any  book  you  want  from 
acorns  to  zebras. 

O 

A  good  many  readers  tried  the  experiment  of  seed- 
ing  to  grass  alone  after  very  careful  working  of  the 
soil  on  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Clark  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  We  would  like  to  have  them  tell  us  how  such 
fields  look  this  spring.  The  plan  of  seeding  alone  is 
new  to  many. 

© 

We  hear  some  little  complaint  from  poultrymen 
about  the  effect  of  dried  blood  as  a  part  of  the  hen 
ration.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  dried  blood 
usually  sold  for  fertilizer  is  not  suitable  for  stock 
feeding.  {Special  brands  of  this  dried  blood  are  now 
on  the  market,  and  they  are  designed  especially  for 
stock,  but  the  ordinary  fertilizer  blood  is  not  fit  for 
the  hens.  There  is  danger  in  it. 

a 

The  freeze  of  Tuesday,  April  20,  played  havoc  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  the  most  serious  damage  being 
done  to  the  collection  of  Japan  plum  trees,  many  of 
which  were  in  full  bloom.  Currant  blossoms  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  strawberry  plants  badly 
injured.  The  buds  of  grape  vines  had  not  pushed  and 
were  not  harmed.  Magnolia  flowers  were  blackened, 
horse  chestnut  shoots  killed,  and  the  first  growth  of 
asparagus  ruined.  If  the  terminal  bud  of  asparagus 
be  broken  off  or  frozen,  that  is  the  last  of  the 
growth  of  that  particular  stalk. 

© 

While  Prof.  Jordan  was  at  the  Maine  State  College, 
he  conducted  some  very  interesting  experiments  in 
determining  the  cost  and  composition  of  human  food. 
These  results  have  now  been  printed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  a  human  “  balanced  ration”. 
Prof.  Jordan  found,  among  other  things,  that  milk  is 
a  very  valuable  animal  food.  When  it  was  bought  at 
$2  per  100  pounds,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  edible  solids 
in  it  was  15.7  cents.  With  beef  at  $10  50  per  100 
pounds  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  edible  solids  was  34  3 
cents.  In  some  of  the  experiments  at  the  Maine 
College,  milk  was  supplied  in  unlimited  quantities, 
while  in  others  its  use  was  restricted.  In  every  ease 
where  the  milk  was  supplied  without  limit,  the  cost 
of  ttie  food  was  reduced  and  less  meat  was  required, 
as  the  extra  amount  of  milk  consumed  replaced  other 
animal  foods.  These  experiments  clearly  show  the 
great  value  of  milk  as  human  food.  Most  of  the 
people  who  buy  milk,  regard  it  as  a  luxury  rather 
than  as  a  food.  In  large  cities,  the  daily  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  is  but  little  over  half  a  pint  per  capita. 
Thousands  of  families  use  milk  only  for  tea  or  coffee 
or  with  fruit  or  pudding,  and  buy  costly  animal  food 
in  the  form  of  meat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
people  would  live  cheaper  and  have  smaller  doctors’ 
bills  if  they  could  be  supplied  with  all  the  pure  milk 
called  for  by  members  of  the  family.  It  is  a  fact  that 
a  quart  of  good  milk  has  about  the  same  food  value 
as  a  pound  of  beefsteak,  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  at  least,  would  be  better  off  were  they 
to  use  the  milk  entirely.  If  town  and  city  people 


could  be  made  to  understand  the  food  value  of  milk, 
the  business  of  the  milk  dairyman  would  soon  be 
prosperous. 

s 

The  device  for  pruning  from  the  wagon  pictured  on 
page  290.  is  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  wagon  used 
by  some  electric  light  and  electric  railroad  companies 
for  repairing.  The  latter  is  simply  a  high  ladder  or 
tower  built  upon  a  wagon  so  that  the  repairers  may 
work  on  the  arc  lights,  trolley  wires,  etc.,  without 
any  difficulty,  and  with  no  loss  of  time.  Some  of  the 
ladders  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  Why  couldn’t  one 
of  these  wagons  be  used,  also,  in  many  cases,  in 
gathering  fruit  ?  The  fruit  could  be  gathered  with 
less  injury  to  the  trees  than  when  ladders  are  used, 
and  could  be  loaded  right  into  the  wagon  without 
taking  it  to  the  ground  at  all.  Some  arrangement 
modified  to  suit  the  conditions  to  be  met,  ought  to 
result  in  great  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

® 

Prof.  Shaw’s  interesting  notes  on  sorghum  as  a 
summer  pasture  for  sheep  are  timely  in  bringing  up 
the  matter  of  providing  suitable  green  food  to  keep 
the  stock  during  next  summer’s  drought.  Last  year, 
Prof.  Shaw  told  us  how,  by  planting  successive  crops 
of  oats  and  peas,  rape,  corn,  rye  and  sorghum,  he  was 
able  to  grow  enough  fodder  on  one  acre  to  produce 
550  pounds  of  lamb.  The  great  value  of  sorghum  as 
a  summer  forage  plant  is  that  it  fairly  delights  in  the 
hot,  dry  weather  which  is  death  to  many  of  our  grass 
plants.  Corn  will,  also,  produce  a  large  amount  of 
food  in  hot  weather,  but  it  will  not  grow  up  when 
cut  or  pastured  off,  while  sorghum  will  give  a  second 
or  even  a  third  crop.  It  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume 
that,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  during  the  summer,  the 
pastures  on  your  farm  will  not  provide  a  fair  living 
for  the  stock.  If  you  wait  until  the  pastures  fail 
without  providing  food  substitutes,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  buy  grain  or  keep  the  stock  in  a  half- 
starved  condition.  By  starting  now  with  crops  of 
fodder  corn,  millet,  oats,  sorghum,  etc. ,  you  can  carry 
the  stock  along  without  trouble.  We  shall  plant 
oats,  sorghum,  millet  and  cow  peas  for  summer  feed¬ 
ing,  and  shall  also  use  the  stalks  of  early  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  for  this  purpose.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  dodge  the  drought. 

O 

Last  year,  Denmark  shipped  to  Great  Britain  137,- 
623,808  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $30,602,533. 
France,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  each  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  340,250,064  pounds  of  butter  eaten  in 
Great  Britain  duriDg  1896,  and  even  Victoria,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  shipped  more  to  England  than  did  the  near-by 
United  States.  So  far,  American  dairymen  have  not 
consulted  British  taste  in  color,  packing  and  salting, 
and  the  average  price  obtained  for  their  product 
during  the  past  five  years  has  been  17.8  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  average  on  other  makes  has  been 
23.1  cents.  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  making  a  special  study  of  the 
British  market  for  dairy  products,  the  result  of  his 
investigations  to  be  published  in  the  bulletins  of  his 
department.  The  imports  of  bogus  butter  into  Great 
Britain  have  greatly  fallen  off  during  late  years  ; 
most  of  this  stuff  sold  there  is  made  in  Holland.  The 
Danish  cows  that  supply  Great  Britain  with  butter 
are  largely  fed  on  American  grain,  but  as  last  year 
American  dairies  made  more  butter  than  the  country 
could  consume,  it  would  seem  very  necessary  to  seek 
wider  markets.  Last  year,  our  butter  exports  were 
19,373,913  pounds,  valued  at  $1,768,453. 

© 

We  are  often  asked  by  readers  how  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  the  pamphlets  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  one  application 
for  these  pamphlets  will  make  one  a  permanent  sub¬ 
scriber,  so  to  speak,  and  entitle  one  to  all  the  publi¬ 
cations.  In  order  to  settle  the  matter,  we  wrote  to 
Secretary  Wilson,  and  his  reply  follows  : 

The  Department,  in  fulfillment  of  its  fundamental  function  to 
acquire  and  disseminate  useful  information,  issues  publications 
of  various  kinds,  scientific,  technical,  and  popular.  The  varied 
character  of  the  bulletins  naturally  restricts  their  distribution  to 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  or  to  individuals  engaged  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  work,  comparatively  few  of  them  being  suitable  for 
general  distribution.  After  an  experience  of  some  years,  it  has 
been  found  more  satisfactory  to  allow  applicants  to  select  the 
publications  they  desire.  To  this  end  it  was  found  desirable  to 
discontinue  the  list  of  persons  to  whom  all  publications  of  the 
Department  were  formerly  mailed,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  issue 
monthly  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Department,  which  is 
mailed  regularly  to  all  applicants.  This  list  enumerates  the  pub¬ 
lications  issued  during  the  month,  and  gives  a  brief  synopsis  of 
each,  and  the  price  of  the  bulletins  that  are  for  sale,  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  January  12,  1895,  and  affords  the  applicant  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  selecting  for  himself  the  bulletins  in  which  he  is  inter¬ 
ested,  and  relieves  him  of  the  recipt  of  publications  for  which  he 
would  have  no  use.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  each  publication,  but  this  imposes  no  hardship,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  the  bulletins,  if  worth  anything  at  all,  are  certainly 
worth  asking  for.  I  think  you  will  understand  upon  a  moment’s 
reflection  how  the  method  here  outlined  prevents  the  wasteful 


distribution  of  valuable  publications,  and  permits  the  issuance 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  bulletins  and  reports  and  the  mailing 
of  them  only  to  persons  to  whom  they  will  be  of  value.  Many  of  the 
agricultural  papers,  in  a  commendable  endeavor  to  acquaint  their 
readers  with  the  work  of  this  Department,  especially  as  regards 
publications,  print  occasional  notices,  advising  them  to  write 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  monthly  list  of  publica¬ 
tions,  the  result  being  that  that  list  now  numbers  over  16,000 
names,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  increased 
to  50,000,  or  even  100,000.  james  wilson. 

Our  advice  to  readers  is  to  write  for  the  monthly  list  of 
publications,  and  select,  each  month,  what  they  want, 
and  send  a  special  order  for  it.  It  seems  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  great  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
secured  only  16,000  names  of  farmers  who  desire  these 
publications.  We  would  like  to  take  the  contract  of 
doubling  that  list  in  six  months  1 

O 

Last  year’s  experiments  at  Cornell  University 
showed  the  advantage  of  good  tillage  on  the  potato 
crop.  It  was  found  that  frequent  surface  tillage  with 
weeder  and  cultivator  increased  the  crop,  both  by 
conserving  moisture  and  rendering  the  plant  food  of 
the  soil  itself  more  available.  These  results  were  so 
marked  that  it  is  proposed  to  try  to  interest  farmers 
everywhere  in  the  matter,  and  thus  secure  a  wide 
range  of  experiments  with  tillage.  A  circular  has 
been  prepared  showing  just  how  a  tillage  experiment 
may  be  conducted.  In  brief,  the  plan  is  to  plant  the 
potatoes  under  uniform  conditions,  and  cultivate  part 
of  them  three  times,  others  six  times,  and  others  nine 
times.  We  shall  try  this  experiment  on  our  own  farm, 
and  we  advise  all  farmers  who  are  interested  in  such 
matters  to  write  to  Chief  Clerk,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  obtain  instructions  and 
blanks.  If  there  is  any  fertility  in  the  teeth  of  a 
cultivator,  let’s  help  to  measure  it. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Ben  Davis,  you  are  handsome  !  Ben  Davis,  you  are  neat ! 

But,  tell  the  truth,  Ben  Davis,  you  are  not  good  to  eat. 

Who’d  touch  you,  old  Ben  Davis,  with  Baldwin  at  your  side  7 
You  may  be  big  and  handsome  to  those  who  have  not  tried 
Their  teeth  against  your  skin,  sir,  to  test  your  quality. 

Ben  Davis,  oh,  Ben  Davis,  you  are  a  Pharisee, 

For  outside  you  are  handsome,  while  inside  you  are  flat; 

Yes,  flatter  than  a  pancake— as  tasteless  as  my  hat. 

I’ve  seen  men  stop  and  buy  you— attracted  by  your  face — 

And  toss  you  off  half  eaten— a  humbug  in  disgrace. 

And  every  other  apple  that  bears  your  earmarks,  Ben, 

Is  treated  with  suspicion  by  all  deceived  men. 

Ben  Davis,  oh,  Ben  Davis,  your  dress  is  smart  and  neat; 

You  push  yourself,  Ben  Davis,  up  to  a  good  front  seat. 

But  soon  old  Major  Market,  with  unrelenting  face, 

Will  say,  ''Come  down,  Ben  Davis,  give  better  fruit  your  place  ! 

Don’t  pin  your  faith — sew  it  on. 

Don’t  put  the  cent  in  sentiment. 

How  is  the  child  crop  getting  on  f 

Poor  packing  spoils  good  picking. 

Idolatry  of  the  dollar  is  too  prevalent. 

An  effective  “  wind  ”  brake — biting  the  tongue. 

Coarse  feathers  make  fine  birds — when  on  the  peacock, 

It  takes  a  wise  man  to  answer  the  ignorant  man’s  whys. 

Let  Nature  mix  your  fertilizers  for  you  whenever  possible. 

Have  your  name  and  business  printed  on  your  letter  heads! 

Rinse  the  seed  potatoes  before  soaking  them  in  sublimate  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  farm  crop  of  white  daisies  should  be  handled  as  “  cut 
flowers.” 

“  Oats  and  peace  suit  me,”  said  the  old  horse.  “  I’ve  earned 
both  by  hard  work.” 

Raise  “  hops  ”  in  the  garden — of  the  toad  variety.  They  will 
conduct  the  bugs  to  their  bier. 

“  Let  me  have  hens  about  me  that  are  fat  and  eat  much  corn!  ” 
says  the  man  who  does  not  like  to  hunt  eggs. 

Do  you  declare  your  belief  in  the  protection  of  home  industry 
by  showing  extra  consideration  for  your  hard-working  wife  ? 

Our  experimenters  must  remember  that  they  are  not  preparing 
bulletins  for  scientists  alone.  Make  them  clear.  Go  up  higher 
by  getting  down  lower. 

Thousands  of  failures  to  obtain  a  “  catch”  of  clover  are  due  to 
a  lack  of  lime.  Lime  “  sweetens”  the  soil  and  thus  enables  the 
clover  bacteria  to  “  catch  on.” 

Mr.  Douglas  (page  289)  does  not  think  much  of  the  usual  ad¬ 
vice  to  plant  two  rows  of  evergreens  for  a  wind-break.  He  ought 
to  know  something  about  evergreens. 

Eastern  farmers  who  have  used  large  western  farm  horses 
fresh  from  the  west,  will  please  tell  us  how  they  like  such  animals 
How  long  does  it  take  to  acclimate  them  7 

A  bulletin  from  the  Minnesota  Station  records  a  White  pine 
tree  which  had  348  annual  rings,  and  another  that  made  4,050  feet 
of  log  timber  !  This  tree  was  253  years  old. 

In  soaking  potato  seed  with  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  some 
of  the  solution  will  come  out  with  each  lot  of  potatoes.  In  add¬ 
ing  more,  we  use  the  same  strength  of  solution  as  at  first. 

Argentina  sends  to  Nebraska  for  a  man  to  come  to  South 
America  and  kill  grasshoppers.  China  sends  to  Cornell  for  the 
director  of  a  Chinese  experiment  station.  The  world  moves  out 
of  its  grooves. 

Let  Turks  delight  to  kill  and  fight,  and  shoot  and  hack  and 
chop;  but  let  us  hope  that  little  Greece  will  still  come  out  on  top. 
And  while  these  fighting  men  “  square  off”  and  strip  their  coats 
in  heat,  old  Uncle  Sam  will  hold  their  hats — and  sell  them  bread 
and  meat. 

We  are  quite  surprised  to  note  the  questions  concerning  tub  or 
stave  silos  that  have  come  pouring  in  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Evidently,  this  form  of  silo  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  We 
shall  have  some  very  interesting  notes  to  give  during  the  spring 
and  summer. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Commission  merchants  receive  all  sorts  of  queer 
consignments,  and  a  man  of  experience  will,  usually, 
find  some  one  to  buy  them.  In  front  of  one  store, 
three  peacocks  attracted  much  attention.  Each  was 
in  a  separate  box,  and  each  box  had  an  annex  several 
feet  long  to  accommodate  the  tail  of  the  bird.  The 
bird  was  compelled  to  remain  in  this  cramped  posi¬ 
tion.  The  commission  merchant  admitted  that  the 
demand  for  peacocks  is  not  large,  but  some  sales  are 
made  at  good  prices. 

X  X  X 

This  is  the  season  of  shad  in  the  city,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  fully  supplied  with  fine  fresh  ones  from  nearby 
waters.  Excellent  large  roe-shad  may  be  bought  for 
25  to  35  cents,  or  50  cents  in  some  of  the  more  aristo¬ 
cratic  markets.  But  a  big  difference  is  observable  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  by  the  deal¬ 
ers.  On  one  stand,  a  large  bed  of  green  parsley  was 
made,  and  on  this  the  shad  were  arranged  in  a  manner 
so  tasteful  as  almost  to  compel  a  hater  of  the  bundles 
of  bony  sweetness  to  buy.  There’s  money  in  catch¬ 
ing  the  eye  of  the  careful  buyer. 

XXX 

Hothouse  lambs  have  been  coming  in  at  a  great 
rate,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  price  has  kept  up  as 
well  as  it  has.  The  weather  has  been  cool  and  favor¬ 
able,  but  with  the  advent  of  warmer  weather,  which 
must  soon  be  expected,  arrivals  in  poorer  condition 
are  probable.  Some  shipments  of  live  lambs  have 
arrived,  and  thi3  is  usually  a  safer  method  to  ship,  as 
butchers  prefer  to  buy  city-dressed  meat  during  the 
hot  weather.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  dressing, 
cooling,  packing  and  shipping,  and  small,  light,  poor 
lambs  should  not  be  shipped  under  any  circumstances. 

X  X  * 

Some  of  the  finest,  largest  hothouse  strawberries  I 
have  seen  recently,  were  received  here  during  the 
week.  Some  of  them  were  immense.  But  they  brought 
a  low  price,  that  is,  low  for  hothouse  berries.  The 
regular  season  for  these  is  about  over,  and  strawber¬ 
ries  of  pretty  good  quality  are  plentiful  from  the 
South.  Such  berries  as  these  at  Christmas  would 
have  gone  off  like  hot  cakes  at  a  good  round  price. 
Which  only  goes  to  show  that  the  choice  products 
must  be  ready  for  market  just  when  the  market  is 
ready  for  choice  products.  f.  h.  v. 


NOTES  ON  GRASS  SEEDING. 

Will  you  tell  us,  now  that  results  are  most  evident,  what  you 
consider  the  surest  way  to  obtain  a  complete  catch  of  grass  and 
clover  ?  What  has  been  your  experience  this  past  year  ?  Do  you 
advise  sowing  grass  seed  alone  in  the  fall,  or  clover  alone  in  the 
spring  ?  What  seems  the  best  practice  one  year  with  another  ? 
Do  you  advise  seeding  with  buckwheat  ? 

Lime  Needed  for  Clover. 

On  a  gravelly  piece  of  land  from  which  a  good  crop 
of  barley  was  removed,  the  seeding  (clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy)  failed  last  year.  The  ground  was  well  prepared 
immediately  after  the  barley  was  removed,  was  left 
for  a  time  to  weather,  harrowed  four  or  five  times  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  sowed  to  Timothy  and  clover 
the  first  days  of  September.  This  effort  to  seed  with¬ 
out  a  crop  was  very  successful.  The  grass  is  now  more 
advanced  upon  this  piece  than  upon  the  old  meadows. 
Our  wheat  stubbles  which  were  seeded  to  clover  with 
a  little  Timothy  about  April  1,  1896,  show  a  good 
stand  in  both  Timothy  and  clover.  Judging  by  other 
years,  we  should  get  at  least  2)4  tons  per  acre  of  well- 
cured  hay. 

A  letter  just  received  from  one  of  my  correspondents 


states  a  case  of  success  where  failure  had  been  the 
rule  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  something 
like  the  following  language  :  “I  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  stand  of  grass  or  clover.  On 
one  part  of  the  field,  we  have  never  been  able  during 
the  last  28  years,  to  form  a  good  meadow  sod.  I  pur¬ 
chased  30  tons  of  lime,  spread  it  on  the  plowed  ground, 
sowed  grain  and  seeded,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  About  one-half  acre,  where  the  lime  run 
short,  was  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  rest  of  the 
field,  but  on  this  area,  there  are  not  a  half  dozen  liv¬ 
ing  clover  plants.” 

It  is  quite  probable  that  much  of  the  soil  is  too  acid 
for  clover,  and  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  10  to  15  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  Certainly  it 
is  worth  trying.  Those  who  suspect  that  their  land 
has  become  acid  from  long  cultivation,  should  pur¬ 
chase  a  little  blue  and  a  little  red  litmus  paper  at  the 
drug  store.  Cut  a  piece  half  an  inch  wide  and  an 
inch  long,  press  it  upon  tfie  damp  earth,  and  note 
first  if  there  is  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  to  wet  the 
paper.  If  there  be  and  the  soil  be  acid,  the  blue  lit¬ 
mus  paper  will  turn  reddish.  If  the  soil  be  alkaline, 
the  red  litmus  paper  placed  upon  it  will  turn  blue. 

I  have  not  had  enough  experience  to  learn  posi¬ 
tively  whether  it  is  best  to  sow  with  a  crop  or  to  sow 
as  indicated  above  where  the  seeding  failed.  My 
opinion  is,  that  we  should  till  our  wheat  during  the 
spring  by  thorough  harrowing,  and  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  seed  the  land  wherever  there  has  been 
failure  in  the  past.  As  soon  as  the  grain  crop  is  har¬ 
vested,  plow  and  treat  as  noted  above,  and  sow  liber¬ 
ally  to  both  clover  and  Timothy.  If  a  Timothy 
meadow  is  desired,  about  one  part  clover  to  six  of 
Timothy  will  suffice  ;  if  a  clover  meadow,  reverse  the 
quantities  of  seed.  Harrow  in  lightly  and  roll  to 
bring  the  moisture  to  the  surface.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

New  York. 

Like  to  Seed  with  Rye. 

I  have  been  very  successful  in  seeding  after  both 
rye  and  oats.  Rye  has  the  preference  because  it  is 
taken  from  the  ground  in  July,  leaving  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  season  for  the  grass  and  clover.  My  practice  is 
to  have  the  soil  in  as  fine  a  state  as  possible,  and  after 
drilling  the  rye,  I  follow  immediately,  sowing  about 
four  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  per  acre,  and  following 
this  with  a  heavy  plank  drag  that  grinds  the  soil  still 
finer,  and  compacts  it  enough,  besides  covering  the 
grass  seed  lightly.  The  following  spring,  I  sow  a 
mixture  of  four  quarts  clover  and  four  quarts  Timothy, 
and  on  low  ground  from  one  to  two  quarts  Alsike 
clover  per  acre.  I  like  to  sow  when  the  ground  is 
nicely  honeycombed  with  frost,  in  this  section  not  far 
from  April  1.  If  this  ground  has  been  top-dressed 
with  stable  manure,  the  chances  for  a  large  growth 
of  grass  the  first  season  are  bettered.  All  of  my  seed¬ 
ing  last  season  was  with  rye,  and  is  very  good  this 
spring.  I  have  never  experimented  in  sowing  Timothy 
without  grain  in  the  fall,  or  clover  alone  in  spring, 
because  it  interfered  with  my  regular  rotation,  and  I 
seldom  fail  to  secure  an  even  stand  after  a  grain  crop. 
If  any  thin  spots  appear  in  the  field,  I  sow  Timothy 
seed  on  them  in  the  faU,  which  insures  a  good  sod.  I 
believe  that  rye  is  a  benefit  to  the  young  grass  plant, 
furnishing  both  shade  and  protection  from  cold,  dry¬ 
ing  winds  during  the  early  growing  season. 

While  I  consider  rye  the  safest  crop  to  seed  after, 
yet  if  I  wished  a  grass  crop  one  year  quicker,  I  should 
sow  after  early-sown  oats.  Some  of  my  heaviest  crops 
of  clover  have  been  cut  the  year  following  an  oat 
crop.  I  would  not  advise  sowing  grass  or  clover  seed 
with  buckwheat.  This  crop  is  a  summer  crop  sown 
from  June  20  to  July  1  during  the  driest  and  hottest 


part  of  the  season,  which  would  be  against  the  ger¬ 
minating  of  the  grass  seed.  Again,  buckwheat  is  a 
rank,  thick-growing  crop,  a  sort  of  weed-killer  in 
itself,  and  this  would  be  very  much  against  the  growth 
of  the  little  grass  plants.  Buckwheat  roots  loosen 
the  soil  and  the  frost  honeycombs  it  more  than  after 
any  other  crop,  which  renders  the  grass  plants  more 
liable  to  be  winter-killed.  Buckwheat  is  largely 
grown  here,  but  very  little  grass  seed  is  sown  with  it 

Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.  chas.  chapman. 

Poor  Grass  in  Vermont. 

According  to  most  reports  of  farmers  in  this  section, 
new  seeding  has  come  through  in  very  poor  shape,  at 
least  all  seeding  on  this  farm  looks  so  now.  I  have 
no  set  rule  as  to  the  time  of  sowing  grass  seed.  Last 
spring,  I  sowed  it  with  my  grain.  I  usually  sow 
clover  in  the  early  spring — March  or  April — on  my 
winter  wheat  ground.  Most  of  my  meadow  land  is 
too  low  and  flat  for  clover  to  be  a  sure  crop.  I  have 
also  sown  grass  seed,  either  Timothy  or  Red-top,  in 
August  after  the  grain  is  taken  off.  I  then  work  the 
soil  up  in  good  shape,  using  a  Cutaway  harrow,  and 
then  cross-work  it  with  a  smoothing  harrow,  sowing 
the  seed  with  a  Monitor  seeder,  one-half  bushel  to 
the  acre.  If  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  rain  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  I  very  seldom  fail  of  a  good 
catch.  This  fall  seeding  is  when  I  wish  to  discard 
clover.  As  to  seeding  with  buckwheat,  I  never  did 
but  once,  some  18  years  ago,  on  a  lot  where  it  was  so 
wet  for  three  seasons  that  I  could  sow  only  buck¬ 
wheat  as  a  trial  crop.  I  put  the  land  in  fine  shape, 
sowing  one-half  bushel  of  Silver  Hull  buckwheat  and 
one-half  bushel  Red-top  to  the  acre  with  200  pounds 
of  Bradley’s  phosphate.  I  had  a  first-class  crop  of 
buckwheat  and  as  fine  a  stand  of  Red-top  as  ever 
grew.  But  where  the  bunches  of  buckwheat  stood 
while  drying,  it  was  killed  out,  making  the  meadow 
look  quite  spotted  in  the  spring.  Only  for  the  wheat 
having  to  stand  so  long  to  cure,  I  should  like  the 
practice  of  seeding  after  buckwheat,  w.  h.  holmes. 

Chittenden  County. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Hotchkiss  Brothers,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  have  Invented  an 
insect  powder  distributor,  for  dusting  plants  with  dry  powder  to 
kill  insects  and  fungous  growths.  They  have  an  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  they  want  to  send  people  who  are  interested. 

Harness  the  wind  and  you  have  the  cheapest  power  yet  known. 
The  Phelps  &  Biglow  Windmill  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will 
be  glad  to  tell  you  how  to  harness  it  with  their  line  of  windmills. 
In  addition  to  their  regular  line  of  pumping  mills,  they  manufac¬ 
ture  power  mills  for  running  feed  grinders,  corn  shellers,  etc. 

Preparing  and  applying  kerosene  emulsion  according  to  the 
old  method  is  a  very  laborious  operation.  A  very  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance  for  doing  this  work  Is  the  new  emulsion  sprayer  made 
by  the  Deming  Company,  Salem,  O.  These  sprayers  are  made 
both  in  knapsack  and  barrel  type.  The  catalogue  of  this  firm  is 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  of  spraying.  Send  for  it. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  is  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  non-poison- 
ous,  and  is  recommended  as  a  sheep  dip,  being  sure  death  to 
ticks  and  lice.  It  is  also  recommended  for  scab  and  foot-rot, 
galls,  sores  and  wounds  on  any  kind  of  stock.  As  a  disinfectant, 
it  is  said  to  give  excellent  results.  It  is  sold  by  the  West  Disin¬ 
fecting  Company,  206  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City.  Send  for 
circulars. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  fire  or  explosion  from 
the  use  of  the  Charter  gas  and  gasoline  engines.  This  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  an  enviable  record  when  considering  the  great  number  of 
these  engines  in  use.  These  are  well  adapted  for  all  farm  work 
where  engine  power  is  needed.  Write  to  The  Charter  Gas  Engine 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill.,  for  further  information.  This  firm 
also  make  portable  gasoline  engines. 

Tub  name  Buckeye  has  long  been  a  familiar  trade  mark,  and 
when  farmers  see  the  name,  they  realize  that  it  represents  the 
reliable  goods  made  by  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Buckeye  Hillside  culti¬ 
vator  is  that  it  is  equipped  with  spring  teeth  instead  of  shovels, 
if  desired.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  work  on  hillsides.  This 
firm  also  manufactures  grain  drills,  seeders,  hay  rakes,  etc. 


Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  60  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  HIKING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0.)N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS 


Cash  and  responsible  buyers 
Address  HUBBARD  &  CO.. 
708  Merchants  B'k,  Balt.,Md 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORK 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

York  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 
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Farmers, 


Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees>  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

nr  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings,”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Surplus  Stock  Cheap. 

23,000  Brandywine  Strawberry;  10.000  souhegan 
Blackcap.  Write  fur  prices  to  WALTER  F.  TABER, 
La. e view  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

PAD  CAl  C  Pile  AQ~ Good  Market  Garden 
run  OALk  UnCAr  and  Vegetable  Forc¬ 
ing  Business,  live  acres,  line  hothouses,  good  situ¬ 
ation,  big  demand,  part  exchange. 

Address  HARRY  W.  LEE,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


,\vvvvvvvv\vv\vvvvvv\vv\vvvvvvv\\v^ 
SAVE  MONEY! 

DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS / 

*  Economy  is  the  Hoad  to  Wealth.” 

Then — Why  not  economize  ?  Pave  your  way  by  i 
\  cash  dealings,  and  save  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton  on 
i  your  fertilizers.  Per  ton. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal,  -  $22 

Scientific  Corn  and  Grain  Fertilizer,  16 
**  Potato  Fertilizer,  -  -  25 

“  Bone  and  Meat,  -  18 

FOR  samples  and  book  write 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1017.  PITTSBURGH.  PA 
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If  Short 


of  HAY  or  FODDER,  get  our  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  FODDER,  and  our 
special  prices  on  pure 

Southern  German  Millet. 

State  quantities  wanted. 

JO  w  N  SO  N  &  STOKES, 

217  and  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

HI  _  X 10.000  Minnewaski  and  Snyder 
U  I  Q  II TO  Blackberry,  $5  per  M;  50,000  Paiker 
I  I  fl  ||  |  TV  Earle,  Greenville,  Timureil  and 
I  IUII1U  Bubach  No  3  Strawberry.  $2.50  per 
M;  all  exceptionally  tine,  strong  and  well  rooted. 

W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood.  Pa. 

£  —  y  Ca|n-One  Leggett  Paris  Green  Gun.  1895 
lUl  dale  pattern,  used  one  season;  all  com¬ 
plete  Price.  $5,  C.  O.  I).  Address 

E.  LINDEN  BERG,  Dubuque,  lu. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

One  of  the  great  New  York  stores 
recently  engaged  a  clever  teacher  of 
physical  culture  to  deliver  a  series  of 
free  lectures  on  dress  in  its  relation  to 
physical  culture.  The  addresses  were 
listened  to  by  a  great  many  interested 
women,  one  of  the  notable  features  be¬ 
ing  the  predominance  of  elderly  matrons 
in  the  audience.  The  lecturer,  slight 
and  graceful,  wore  an  Empire  dress  of 
changeable  velvet,  the  waist  line  de¬ 
fined,  just  below  the  arms,  by  a  wonder¬ 
ful  girdle  of  old  Russian  silver,  richly 
set  with  turquoise  and  pink  coral.  The 
effect  of  the  costume  was  beautiful,  but 
we  can’t  all  wear  trailing  velvet  and 
jeweled  girdles,  and  we  can’t  help  think¬ 
ing  a  trim  shirt  waist  and  a  plain  serge 
skirt  the  better  wear  for  a  hurrying 
business  woman,  though  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  may  not  adopt  the  Em¬ 
pire  style  for  her  home  costume. 

X  X  X 

The  lecturer  laid  especial  stress  on 
the  development  of  the  body  through 
the  mind.  A  serene  and  well-poised 
mind  should  develop  a  harmonious  body, 
while  “envy,  hatred  and  malice  and  all 
uncharitableness,”  must  inevitably  in¬ 
jure  the  physical  constitution.  She 
told  her  hearers  to  cultivate  a  sense  of 
humor,  to  help  them  over  the  rough 
places,  and  to  learn  the  art  of  com¬ 
pletely  relaxing,  unconscious  of  all 
effort  or  responsibility,  when  rest-time 
came. 

X  X  X 

When  she  touched  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  this  speaker  declared  that,  if  a 
woman  does  not  know  how  to  stand  or 
carry  herself,  she  is  more  unhygienic 
without  a  corset  than  with  one.  With¬ 
out  the  corset,  she  so  holds  herself  as 
to  relax  the  internal  organs  below  their 
proper  position  while,  with  a  snugly- 
fitting  corset,  some  outside  support  is 
given  that  modifies  the  relaxation.  Of 
course,  the  lecturer  herself  was  corset¬ 
less,  and  while  she  believed  that  an 
adult  might  wear  such  a  garment  with¬ 
out  any  actual  harm,  she  considered 
that  it  should  never  be  put  upon  a  grow¬ 
ing  girl,  under  any  circumstances.  An¬ 
other  time-honored  garment  considered 
unnecessary  by  the  lecturer  was  the 
flannel  underskirt,  which,  as  she  stated, 
offers  a  good  deal  of  resistance  in 
walking,  combined  with  little  actual 
warmth  where  most  needed.  Its  place 
is  to  be  taken  by  woven  wool  eques¬ 
trian  trousers  or  knickerbockers,  which 
give  abundant  warmth  with  little 
weight.  This  latter  innovation  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  business  woman 
who  must  be  out  in  all  weathers,  reliev¬ 
ing  her  from  any  anxiety  about  drag¬ 
gled  underskirts.  With  such  underwear, 
waterproof  leggings,  a  good  mackintosh, 
and  a  dress  skirt  that  can  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  shoe  tops  by  straps  and 
buttons,  the  rainy-day  costume  is  set¬ 
tled  without  the  wearer  feeling  herself 
conspicuous  or  ungraceful. 


POTATOES  IN  VARIETY. 

OTATO  SOUP. — Boil  six  potatoes, 
mash  thoroughly  and  while  hot, 
strain  through  a  colander.  Scald  one 
quart  of  milk  with  one  onion.  When 
scalded,  strain,  pour,  with  an  extra 
quart  of  boiling  water,  over  the  potatoes; 
add  pepper,  salt  and  butter. 

Potato  Macaroons. — Prepare  mashed 
potatoes,  putting  in  plenty  of  butter. 
Season  with  a  little  onion,  chopped  cel¬ 
ery,  pepper  and  salt,  or  anything  else 
taste  might  suggest.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
pinch  off  pieces  the  size  of  an  egg;  do  not 
smooth  them,  but  leave  the  edges  rough. 
Place  in  a  buttered  pan,  brush  all  over 


with  egg,  and  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven 
until  brown.  Browned  butter  as  a  sauce, 
is  an  improvement,  put  on  after  the 
macaroons  are  baked. 

Potatoes  with  Cheese — Put  in  a  but¬ 
tered  pudding  dish,  a  layer  of  boiled 
potatoes,  cut  in  slices,  beat  thoroughly 
together  one  cupful  of  sour  cream,  one 
of  cheese,  four  eggs  and  a  little  salt. 
Pour  over  the  layer  of  potatoes,  then 
alternate  potatoes  and  sauce,  till  the 
dish  is  filled.  Bake  half  an  hour  in  a 
warm  oven,  and  serve  at  once. 

Windsor  Potatoes. — Peel  and  wash 
well  six  large  potatoes.  Cut  into  balls 
with  a  Parisian  potato  scoop,  then  place 
in  a  saucepan,  covering  them  with  water 
containing  a  little  salt.  Cook  for  15 
minutes,  strain  and  place  in  another 
saucepan,  with  a  generous  piece  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  some  clipped  parsley.  Warm 
well  for  five  minutes,  and  add  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  before  serving. 

German  Potato  Sai.ad. — Cut  in  slices 
potatoes  (boiled),  and  Brussels  sprouts, 
sea  kale,  cauliflower  or  broccoli,  or  any 
kind  of  boiled  cabbage.  Season  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
chopped  parsley,  and  mix  thoroughly 


before  serving.  Shredded  raw  apples 
may  also  be  added  if  desired. 

Potato  Cakes. — Mashed  potatoes  left 
over,  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  a  little  flour  to  make  hold  together. 
Make  into  little  cakes,  place  in  a  pan 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  hot  ham  or  beef 
drippings,  and  cover  tightly.  When  the 
lower  side  is  brown,  turn  them,  leave 
the  cover  off,  and  brown  the  other  side. 
Serve  hot. 

Sweet  Potato  Cakes.  —  For  eight 
cakes,  use  potatoes  enough  to  make  a 
pint  when  mashed,  one-half  cupful  of 
hot  milk,  two  generous  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  two  eggs,  salt  and  bread 
crumbs.  Mash  the  potatoes  smooth  and 
light,  then  beat  in  the  hot  milk,  then 
the  salt  and  butter.  Beat  one  egg  till 
light,  then  beat  it  into  the  potatoes 
Mold  into  cakes,  dip  in  the  second  egg. 
previously  beaten,  then  in  the  bread 
crumbs.  Fry  in  lard  or  butter  to  a  rich 
brown,  and  serve  at  once. 

Potatoes  and  Beef.  —  Mash  pota¬ 
toes,  seasoned  with  milk,  butter  and 
well-beaten  egg.  Place  a  layer  in  a 
well-buttered  pudding  dish,  then  a  layer 
of  chopped  lean  beef  (cooked),  sprinkle 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  repeat  till  the 
dish  is  full.  Dot  the  last  layer  with 
bits  of  butter.  Bake  till  the  top  is  a 
light  brown,  and  serve  at  once. 

MAY  A.  RAYMOND. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

It.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


EASILY  MADE  KITCHEN  CABINET. 

A  CABINET  in  the  pantry  or  kitchen, 
in  which  all  kinds  of  groceries  can 
be  kept,  is  a  great  convenience  in  cook¬ 
ing.  To  have  a  cabinet  made  at  a  cabinet¬ 
maker’s  shop,  costs  considerable  money. 
The  one  shown  at  Fig.  129  can  easily  be 
made  at  home,  as  all  the  drawers  come 
readymade  in  the  form  of  empty  boxes 
at  the  grocers.  Get  neat  little  boxes,  all 
of  a  size,  and  cut  a  bit  from  the  tops  as 
shown.  Screw  into  the  front  picture 
knobs,  and  make  the  framework  to  hold 
the  drawers  of  %-inch  pine  boards.  D. 


A  five-cent  medicine  dropper  and  vase¬ 
line  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  misery 
of  clearing  a  child’s  nostrils,  says  a  writer 
in  Our  Little  Men  and  Women.  A  straight 
one  is  necessary.  Stick  it  into  the 
vaseline  with  the  bulb  expanded,  then 
insert  the  point  into  the  nostril  and 
pinch  the  bulb  quickly.  Do  this  two  or 
three  times.  In  a  few  minutes,  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble,  as  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  clear  themselves.  This 
is  especially  comfortable  for  little  babies. 


Your  chimney  has  as  much 
to  do  with  your  light  as  your 
lamp  has. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num¬ 
ber  to  get ;  sent  free. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl 
glass.” 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


The  Modern 


STOVE  POLISH, 


ii  * 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAYING. 

Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


The  WHEEL 
OFTIME 

for  all  time  is  the.... 

Meial  Wheel 

We  make  them  in  nil  sizes  and 
varieties,  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
.width  of  tire  you  may  want 
!Our  wheels  are  either  di¬ 
rect  or  stagger  spoke.  Can 
FIT  YOUR  WACON, 
Perfectly  without  change.... 

HO  BREAKING  DOWN 

no  drying  out.no  resetting  tires 
CHEAP  because  they  endure 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prioee* 

Electric  Wheel  Co! 

QUINCY,  ILL.  I 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  youraddresa  with  2cstamp  for Illus. 
Cat&log.giring  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  8t„  Onego,  N.  Y. 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  phaeton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar¬ 
antee  of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 
Box  T,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


LOW 

Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tire*.  Any  ii»  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.  Hubs  t©  At 
any  axle.  Save*  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Oatalogus  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  Co.,  Qalney,  HI, 


$6.50  -  Buys  4  BUGGY 

6.85  *  Buys  4  CARRIAGE^ 
g  2q  Buys  4  Milk,  Mill  or 


Light  Delivery  Wagon. 


<p 

(A 


All  tired  and  hubs  banded. 

Send  stamp fornew  pricelist  for  wheels 
and  axles  for  any  kind  of  wagon.  It  will 
pay  yon.  Wilmington  Wheel  Co., 

401  Union  St.,  W  llmlngton,  DcL 


CARRIAGE  WHEELS  S5.BQ 

Per  Set  WITH  TIRE  ON. 


We  Sell  Direct  to  the  Farmer, 

SA11YIN  PATENT  WHEELS, 

Tired  With  It.  E.  Steel  Tire, 
all  primed  ready  for  painting.  Also  set 
Boxes  and  furnish  Axles  cheap. 

For  particulars  write 
CARRIAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Geneva,  O , 


BUY  RIGHT 

Buggies,  Carriages,  Wa> 
gons  and  Harness  at/ 
priees  one- third  to  one-t 
naif  below  regular  prices' 

All  goods  guaranteed.  _  _ 

8th  year  in  business.  Highest  references. 
Freight  paid.  Illustrated  Buyers’  Guide  FREE. 
MUSH  BKU.  CO.,  104  We.t  4th  Street,  CLN’CLN’IUTI,  OHIO. 


BUtiUlES,; 


Carl.,  Surra-., 
Phr  toil., 

1  SprlngWagon., 
I  H.rurs.  and  Saddle,  shipped  C.  O.  1>. 

anywhere  to  anyone  with 
.  privilege  to  examine  at  low- 
\est  wholesale  prices.  Guar¬ 
anteed  as  represented  or 
/money  refunded.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog  and  testi¬ 
monials  Free.  Addr.fln  full) 
C4SII  BITERS’  PSION,  158  W.  Van  Huren  St.,  BStS  CHICAGO 


q  TO  CONSUMER  AT  ONf 


FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

Sav®  40  per  cent,  and  buy  our 
“PARLOR  CITY”  Bicycle 
at  $43.75— barrel  hub, 
seamless  tubing,  all 
t  latest  improvements; 
I  a  marvel  of  beauty, 
strength  and  speed. 


Our  “GOLD  COIN”  Top 
Buggy  at$44.50  cannot 
be  bought  elsewhere 
for  less  than  $75.00. 

Sent  on  approval. 

BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  i  CYCLE 
Box  G  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 


OGUE  FREE  FOR  TV' 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


Ito.STK.  Surrey  H»rne.«— Price  |15.00. 

A.  good  as  .ells  for  $22.00. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages.  90styles  of  Har¬ 
ness.  Top  Buggies  as  low 
as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 

as  $55.  Spring  Wagons,  _ 

Koiui  Wagons,  etc.  Send  No. 606.  Surrey— Price  with  curiam.,  lamps,  .un- 
for  large,  tree  Catalogue,  .hade,  aprou  and  fender.,  $00.  As  good  a.  sell,  for  $V0. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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Simple  Fountain. 


A 


G.  II.,  Macedon,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  make  a  foun¬ 
tain  in  my  yard.  I  have  plenty  of  water,  which 
is  brought  to  my  buildings  m  a  three-fourths- 
inch  pipe  from  a  spring  about  800  feet  away 
from  the  desired  location  of  the  fountain,  and 
with  about  20  feet  fall.  Could  I  use  stone  to  pile 
up  in  a  sort  of  cone  with  a  pipe  or  pipes  on  the 
inside,  or  would  it  be  better  to  use  some  other 
material  ? 

Ans — Yes,  we  think  that  suitable 
stones  arranged  with  taste  would  answer 
your  purpose.  Rough  limestone  or  tufa, 
piled  irregularly,  should  give  you  a  good 
effect.  You  do  not  allude  to  any  basin 
or  pool  around  the  fountain,  but  this 
would,  of  course,  be  needed.  A  small 
cemented  basin,  with  a  border  of  the 
rough  stone,  could  be  made  sufficiently 
ornamental,  either  filled  with  aquatics, 
or  merely  edged  with  moisture-loving 
plants.  A  beautiful  and  inexpensive 
plant  to  fill  such  a  basin,  where  the 
limited  space  would  not  permit  the  use 
of  larger  aquatics,  is  the  Water  hyacinth. 

Single  Tuberous  Begonia. 

M.  E.,  Kane  County,  III. — I  have  a  single  tub¬ 
erous  begonia  wlncu  was  raised  from  seed  last 
summer.  I  keep  it  in  an  east  window;  it  made 
a  good  growth  and  is  now  several  inches  tall, 
and  has  seven  stalks  from  the  bulb.  It  has 
bloomed  very  freely  for  some  time.  How  shall  I 
proceed  to  let  it  die  down  and  give  the  bulb  a 
rest  ?  Can  I  keep  it  blooming  in  the  house  next 
summer,  and  give  the  required  rest  next  fall  ? 
Will  a  cutting  from  it  take  root  ? 

Ans. — The  season  of  bloom,  under 
favorable  conditions,  is  about  six  months. 
Remove  the  faded  flowers,  and  give  the 
plant  occasional  manure  water  while 
in  good  bloom.  It  will  warn  you  that 
the  season  of  rest  is  at  hand  by  cessa¬ 
tion  of  bloom.  Water  must  then  be 
withheld,  gradually  at  first,  but  entirely 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  remove  the  stems, 
clean  off  the  tubers,  and  store  them  in 
pots  of  perfectly  dry  sand,  as  advised  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  leave 
them  in  the  pots,  perfectly  dry,  and 
keep  them  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 

Tuberous  begonias  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  or  by  division  of  the 
crowns  ;  choice  named  sorts  are  always 
reproduced  in  this  way,  instead  of  by 
seed.  Division  is  the  safer  way,  as  there 
is  the  risk,  with  cuttings,  of  getting  a 
plant  that  does  not  make  tubers,  and  so 
cannot  grow  the  second  season.  The 
cutting  should  be  made  from  the  base 
of  the  shoot  just  below  a  joint  and,  if  it 
is  a  growing,  not  a  blooming  bud,  a 
perennial  plant  will  be  produced.  It 
would  be  useless  to  make  the  cutting 
from  blooming  shoots,  when  the  season 
is  advanced. 

Care  of  Lemon  Trees. 

J.  J.  V.  I'1.,  Clover  Hill,  N.J. — I  have  a  lemon  tree 
nine  years  old,  which  is  now  bearing  11  lemons 
and  an  abundance  of  bloom.  The  fruit,  however, 
usually  drops  before  maturing.  What  sort  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  ought  I  to  use,  and  how 
should  the  plant  be  treated  ? 

Ans  — The  dropping  of  the  fruit  is  a 
very  common  trouble  with  orange  or 
lemon  trees  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  and 
may  result  from  several  causes,  impover¬ 
ished  soil  and  sudden  checks  in  growth 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


being  among  them.  A  lemon  tree  re¬ 
quires  generous  treatment.  A  soil  com¬ 
posed  of  one-half  turfy  loam,  and  one- 
half  leaf  mold  and  old  cow  manure, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  clean  sand, 
suits  admirably.  The  soil  should  be 
rather  coarse  and  rough,  and  ample 
drainage  must  be  given.  The  plant 
must  be  watered  freely,  receiving  a 
thorough  soaking  all  through  the  soil  ; 
good  drainage  will  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
coming  sour  or  stagnant.  Occasionally 
manure  water  will  be  of  benefit,  when 
the  plant  is  growing  well.  The  lemon 
does  not  require  or  enjoy  full  sun,  and 
during  the  winter  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  is  amply  warm  enough  ;  if  in  an 
ordinary  living-room,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  J.  J.  V.  F.  is  keeping  his  plant  too 
warm.  Many  people  store  lemon  trees 
over  winter  in  a  light  and  airy  cellar, 
where,  with  water  enough  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  dust  dry,  they  remain  in 
good  condition.  See  that  the  leaves 
are  bright  and  clean  ;  a  black  fungous 
growth,  looking  like  soot,  frequently 
appears  on  the  foliage  when  the  plants 
are  kept  in  too  close  a  place,  and  this 
should  be  washed  off  with  a  sponge  and 
lukewarm  water. 

Cemetery  Planting. 

Your  article  on  cemetery  planting  is 
very  good,  and  1  write  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  A.  K.  P.’s  question.  As  you 
remark,  “  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
a  mound  in  good  condition  where  drain¬ 
age  is  good,  and  the  mound  dries  out 
rapidly,  so  that  grass  or  plants  are 
literally  baked.”  You  are  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  in  this  opinion.  At  Fairmount,  we 
have  much  trouble  as  to  sodding  graves, 
since  the  majority  of  lot-owners  insist 
upon  having  the  graves  mounded  about 
10  or  12  inches  high,  and  this  we  fight 
against,  knowing  by  experience  that 
the  lower  graves  are  mounded,  the 
longer  they  will  preserve  the  grass  and 
plants  placed  on  them.  We  advise  that 
all  graves  be  mounded  not  over  six 
inches  high  (four  inches  would  be  better), 
and  sodded  all  over ;  to  raise  them 
higher  destroys  all  harmony  and  insures 
a  short-lived  plant  existence.  You  are 
right  in  saying  that  many  of  the  new 
cemeteries  do  not  permit  any  mounded 
graves,  they  being  finished  level  with 
the  ground.  I  have  visited  many  of  the 
modern  cemeteries  where  this  rule  is 
enforced,  and  nothing  seen  but  a  level 
surface,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  lawn. 
I  have  tried  the  Memorial  rose  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  graves,  and  find  the  plant  better 
adapted  for  covering  graves  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  have  ever  seen. 

CHARLES  NICHOLS. 

Supt.  Fairmount  Cemetery,  Essex  Co.  ,N.  J 

Border  for  Canna  Bed. 

O.  R.  L.,  New  York. — What  contrasting  plant 
can  I  use  to  border  a  bed  of  dark-foliaged  can- 
nas?  Small  plants,  like  Dusty  miller  or  silver- 
banded  geraniums,  would  look  too  insignificant. 

Ans  — An  admirable  plant  for  border¬ 
ing  a  bed  of  dark-leaved  cannas  is  the 
abutilon  Souvenir  de  Bonn.  This  has 
handsome  green  leaves  edged  all  around 
with  a  distinct  band  of  white,  and  is 
an  excellent  bedding  plant.  If  stocky 
branching  plants  are  selected  they 
should  be  well  covered  with  foliage 
right  to  the  ground,  so  that  no  other 
edging  plant  is  required.  The  contrast 
of  the  lighter  abutilon  with  such  a  canna 
as  Egandale,  for  example,  is  very  strik¬ 
ing,  and  such  a  bed  is  showy  and  un¬ 
usual.  As  a  border  for  a  bed  of  green¬ 
leaved  cannas,  the  bronzy  Acalypha  is 
showy,  and  as  attractive  as  the  com¬ 
bination  with  the  abutilon.  A  green¬ 
leaved  acalypha,  A.  Miltoniana,  having 
sharply  notched  bright  green  leaves 
edged  with  ivory  white,  looks  well  with 
dark  cannas,  though  hardly  so  showy  as 
the  abutilon. 


Seasonable  Notes. 

In  the  rose  garden,  the  protection  is 
all  removed,  dead  branches  cut  out,  and 
a  mulching  of  manure  put  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  Hardy  roses  are  planted  ;  the  ten¬ 
der  everblooming  sorts  may  wait  for  a 
time  yet. 

No  bedding  plants  are  put  out  yet, 
excepting  pansies  and  daisies,  but  the 
beds  which  are,  later,  to  contain  cannas, 
coleus,  geraniums,  etc.,  should  be  spaded 
over  and  put  in  good  condition.  The 
second  or  third  week  in  May  is  quite 
soon  enough  to  put  these  plants  out, 
for  the  nights  are  still  cold,  and  nothing 
is  gained  by  rushing  them  out  too  soon. 

The  first  flowers  to  bloom  with  us 
were  hyacinths  naturalized  in  the  lawn, 
which  were  in  flower  April  10.  These 
were  from  forced  bulbs,  which,  after 
flowering  under  glass,  were  dried  off 
and  planted  out  in  the  grass.  There  was 
no  bloom  the  succeeding  season,  but 
since  then  they  have  done  well,  and  the 
early  flowers  dotted  about  the  edges  of 
the  lawn  are  most  attractive.  Another 
very  attractive  spring  flowering  bulb  for 
the  lawn  is  the  crocus  ;  these  little  bulbs, 
dotted  through  the  grass  in  fall,  will 
give  a  charming  effect  in  spring. 

There  is  plenty  to  do  in  sowing  flower 
seeds  outside.  Nasturtiums  may  still  be 
sown,  but  they  can  go  in  quite  as  early 
as  sweet  peas  ;  indeed,  the  seeds  may 
lie  in  the  ground  all  winter  without 
injury,  and  self-sown  seedlings  are  often 
seen  coming  up  in  beds  where  the  plants 
have  been  allowed  to  seed  the  previous 
season.  Asters  should  be  sown  in  a  seed 
bed,  to  be  transplanted  later  to  per¬ 
manent  place.  Mignonette  may  now  be 
sown  out  in  the  open  garden,  the  tiny 
plants  being  properly  thinned  out. 
Earlier  April  sowings  in  a  frame  or  hot¬ 
bed  may  be  planted  out.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Drummond  phlox  and  petunia. 
Other  seeds  to  be  sown  now  are  sweet 
scabios,  zinnia,  verbena,  sunflower,  por- 
tulacca,  four  o’clock,  cockscomb  and 
morning  glory.  However,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  soils,  and  if 
the  earth  in  the  garden  is  still  cold  and 
sticky,  so  that  it  cannot  be  worked  prop¬ 
erly,  better  wait  a  few  days  longer  ; 
much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
seed  bed. 


SELF-ACTING’ 

SHADE  ROLLERS, 


NOTICE  * 

NAME  THUS 


^  ANDCEJ 

THE  GENUINE 


Mil  DIDCD  3o.  to  50c.  u  roll.  Sena 
HLL  r  H“tn  8c-  for  100  tine  samples. 

II  will  buy  handsome 
paper  and  border  for  a  large  room. 

THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1200  Market  St.,  Pbila.,  Pa. 


of  Hires  Rootbeer 
on  a  sweltering  hot 
day  is  highly  essen¬ 
tial  to  comfort  and 
health.  It  cools  the 
blood,  reduces  your 
temperature,  tones 
the  stomach. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

should  be  in  every 
home,  in  every 
office,  in  every  work¬ 
shop.  A  temperance 
drink,  more  health¬ 
ful  than  ice  water, 
more  delightful  and 
satisfying  than  any 
other  beverage  pro¬ 
duced. 

Made  ouly  by  the  Charles  E. 
Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A  pack¬ 
age  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  ev¬ 
erywhere. 


Miss  Maggie  Hannah 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Long  Suffering  from  Headache  Cured  by 
Dr.  Miles  Restorative  Nervine. 


HEADACHES  are  the  bane  of  woman’s 
life.  Frequently  relieved  but  seldom 
permanently  cured,  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  is  continual  misery.  Miss  Maggie  Han¬ 
nah,  521  Chestnut  St.,  Danville,  Ill.,  says  in 
June  1896:  “I  cannot  add  to  my  testimony  of 
last  year  except  that  I  am  well  and  strong. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  such  a  pain  in  my  head 
that  I  ate  nothing,  was  desperately  nervous 
and  could  not  sleep. 
Other  complications 
peculiar  to  my  sex  set 
in  and  our  physician 
called  another  in  con¬ 
sultation.  They  de¬ 
cided  I  had  consump¬ 
tion  and  must  die.  I 
commenced  taking  Dr. 
Miles’  Restorative  Nervine  and  the  second 
night  obtained  the  first  nights  real  sleep  in 
four  weeks.  I  know  that  Dr.  Miles’  Restor¬ 
ative  Nervine  saved  my  life. 

Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  hy  all  drug¬ 
gists  under  a  positive  guarantee,  first  bottle 
benefits  or  money  refunded.  Book  on  Heart 
and  Nerves  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


600  Second  Hand  WheeU.  AL 
Makes.  Good  as  new.  $5  tc 
SI 5.  New  High  Grade  ’96 
models,  fully  guaranteed  $17 
to  $23.  Special  Clear¬ 
ing  Sale .  Shipped  any 
where  on  approval. 

We  will  give  a  responsible  agt. 
in  each  town  free  une  of  sample 
wheel  to  introduce  them  Our 
reputation  is  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Write  at  once  for  our  apeelml  offer 

N.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill, 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thlngto  patent? 
Protect  your  Ideas ;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  I).  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  llstof  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 


E 


For  yourself  where 
land  is  good  and 
cheap.  Where  thou¬ 
sands  have  become 
prosperous.  Where 
the  climate  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  soil  is  rich.  NEBRASKA  offers  great 
opportunities  to  the  farm  renter  who  wants  to 
become  a  farm  owner.  Send  for  a  free  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  Nebraska  to  P.  S.  Eustis, 
Gen’l  Pass  r  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R„  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ta  |ntfOe#Arc~ Farm  Loans,  ranging  from 
ID  investors  1200  to  $800,  at  8  per  cent. 

1  solicit  Eastern  capital  for  Investment  In  North 
Dakota,  my  business  is  conhned  strictly  to  First 
Mortgage  Karin  Loans  on  Improved  tsrms  containing 
not  les  than  IliO  acres  and  guod  buildings,  security 
is  worth  at  least  four  times  the  amount  of  loan. 
Mortgages  run  live  years  and  absolutely  safe.  Clear 
abstract  is  furnished  with  every  loan  and  title  guar- 
anteeo:  Interest  guaranteed  ana  remitied  when  due; 
applications  for  loans  submitted  if  deslrea  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited.  Adorers  H.  D.  ALLEKT.  in¬ 
vestment  Broker,  Langdon,  N.  Dak. 


f  n  „  Famous  North  Carolina  Stock  and 
L  Q  I  III  Grain  Farm  Wheat  took  First  Pre- 
I  ft  I  III  mium  World’s  Fair  over  every  country 
I  Ul  III  in  the  world.  942  acres;  225  magnificent 
bottom  lands;  484  acres  beautifully  undulating  tlelds. 
balance  original  forest.  Absolutely  no  waste  laud 
on  farm.  No  stones,  stumps  nor  bills  Divided  into 
many  fields,  running  water  in  each.  Laud  averages 
over  20  bushels  per  acre.  Cottage  house  with  bath, 
etc.  Large  barns,  hay  sheds,  granaries,  steel  wind¬ 
mill,  two  tanks.  Everything  Hrst-class  and  well  kept 
up.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Railway.  Depot,  post, 
express  and  telegraph  otliee  on  farm.  Near  thriving 
city;  nine  hours  from  Washington.  Free  and  clear. 
Low  price.  Address  W.  G.  Stevens,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


■ — Containing  over  100 
acres,  divided  into  till¬ 
able  pasture  and  wood. 
Well-watered;  living  stream  ol  spring  water  of  the 
best.  Has  produced  to  keep  35  head  of  horses  and 
cows  for  milk  the  past  10  years;  all  manure  used  on 
the  place.  A  ready  sale  has  been  found  lor  milk  at 
the  door.  Located  In  Wayne  township.  Passaic  Co., 
N.  J  ,20  miles  from  New  York,  via  rail,  2)4  miles  from 
Mountain  View,  on  Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  R.  R  :  also 
Greenwood  Lake  K.  R  ,  and  three  miles  from  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J..  a  city  of  about  100.000  Inhabitants,  and 
growing:  a  large  manufacturing  business.  Locomotive 
and  machine  shops,  and  very  many  silk  mills.  Erie 
&  N.  Y..  Susquehanna  and  Western  pass  through  the 
city  to  New  York.  Macadam  roads  On  tho  place  a 
large  and  commodious  two  story  house  with  ample 
cellar  room,  water  In  the  house  and  at  barn;  barn, 
40x?0  feet  hay  bbed,  wagon  sheas,  henhouse  and 
granary  24x30.  Convenient  to  school,  church,  mill  and 
market.  Tillable  land  loam  soil,  clear  of  stone. 
Ample  and  convenient  springs  for  cooling  and  keep¬ 
ing  milk.  Apple  and  pear  orchard  and  grapes  nicely 
In  nearing  order.  For  a  gentleman's  home,  or  a  farmer 
not  easy  to  be  excelled.  Terms  easy.  Inquire  of 
I.  W.  BLA1N;  or  MOSES  DRURY,  104  Washington 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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THE  RUfcAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  1 


The  Last  Call. 

As  we  write,  there  is  just  one  week  left  for  those  cash  premiums  May  1.  They 
are,  $100,  $50,  $25,  $15,  $10,  $5,  for  the  six  largest  premiums.  By  the  time  this 
reaches  the  reader’s  eye,  there  will  he  only  two  or  three  days  left  in  which  to  add 
to  the  lists,  yet  these  two  or  three  days  may  make  a  difference  of  $50  to  some  one 
and  $25  to  some  one  else.  We  can  only  say  now  that  the  clubs  are  all  small,  and 
a  good  day  or  two  would  make  a  difference  in  the  relative  standing  of  several 
clubs.  Work  up  to  Saturday  night,  May  1,  but  be  sure  that  all  your  list  gets  into 
the  post  office  Saturday  nifcht.  TUIi  BlJEiL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yobk. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

Reports  from  the  war  in  Greece  are 
somewhat  mixed,  but  we  judge  that  the 
Turks  rather  out-generaled  the  Greeks 
in  several  important  battles.  The  Turks 
have  more  soldiers  than  the  Greeks. 
They  can  send  up  one  regiment  to  fight 
while  another  is  resting,  and  then  put 
up  the  rested  troops  so  that  the  Greeks 
are  kept  at  it  all  the  time  and,  unless  re¬ 
lief  comes,  they  will  be  worn  out.  It  is 
an  outrage  against  civilization  that  all 
Europe  seems  to  be  helping  on  “  the  un¬ 
speakable  Turk”,  even  to  the  extent  of 
perverting  the  war  news  in  his  favor. 
We  would  gladly  see  Greece  win  in  this 
struggle,  but  if  she  is  to  roast  Turkey 
in  proper  shape,  several  things  must  be 
done. 

Every  man  and  boy  capable  of  shoul¬ 
dering  a  gun  must  hasten  to  the  front 
and  stand  ready  to  stop  a  Turkish  bulLet. 
When  they  get  to  the  front,  good  wea¬ 
pons  must  be  put  in  their  hands,  and  they 
must  know  how  to  use  them.  There 
must  be  brave  and  wise  leaders  to  direct 
the  forces  in  battle.  These  men  must 
know  what  to  do,  and  when  and  how  to 
do  it.  Here  the  other  day  a  Greek  gen¬ 
eral  misunderstood  an  order  from  head¬ 
quarters  and,  as  a  resul*,  an  important 
fort  was  lost.  Now,  that  won’t  do  at 
all  !  The  leaders  must  know  what  they 
are  up  to.  They  ought  to  have  studied 
the  history  of  modern  and  ancient  wars 
so  well  that  they  understand  all  possi¬ 
ble  combinations  of  men  and  conditions. 
Mind  you  now,  they  must  get  this  in¬ 
formation  largely  out  of  books.  Of 
course  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that,  if  the 
Greeks  had  been  well  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  they 
would  have  been  sure  to  hold  the  famous 
Milouna  pass ;  but  a  study  of  Napoleon’s 
campaigns  should  have  shown  that  gen¬ 
eral  the  importance  of  holding  that  pass 
at  any  cost. 

Now,  the  average  farmer  and  his 
family  represent  the  Greeks,  while  frost, 
sickness,  drought,  flood  and  other  dis¬ 
turbing  elements  represent  the  Turks. 
While  flood  fights,  drought  is  resting  up. 
While  frost  is  pinching  things  hard, 
heat  is  asleep,  and  so  it  goes  through 
the  year.  The  farmer,  like  the  King  of 
Greece,  must  call  up  all  the  reserves. 
Mother  must  keep  things  moving  in¬ 
doors,  as  well  as  she  can,  Jack  must 
tackle  the  chores,  Billy  must  do  this 
and  Mary  that,  so  that  father  can  be 
free  to  do  his  best  work  in  the  field. 
The  Greeks  are  rallying  like  heroes  to 
defend  their  native  land,  and  so,  in  the 
well-managed  farm  family,  you  will  find 
each  member  taking  the  right  place  and 
working  hard  to  fill  it  well.  Just  as  the 
Greek  soldiers  need  good  weapons,  so 
the  farm  workers  must  have  good  tools, 
both  indoors  and  out.  Such  tools  enable 
workers  to  take  hold  of  a  job  at  just 
the  right  time,  and  push  it  hard  when 
work  will  count. 

Then  there  must  be  good  generals  to 
oversee  the  work.  Some  farmers  think 
that  they  are  good  enough  managers 
without  any  help  from  outside.  That  is 
where  they  are  wrong.  Some  new  bug 
or  blight,  or  some  other  plant  enemy  is 
sure  to  come  marching  upon  them  when 
least  expected.  They  are  lost,  unless 
they  can  have,  right  at  hand,  the  advice 
of  some  captain  who  knows  how  to 
fight  this  enemy  and  kill  it  off. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  most 
of  these  captains  are  found  in  books. 


Of  course,  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  ready  to 
find  an  answer  for  you  ;  but  though  we 
answer  hundreds  of  questions  by  mail, 
we  cannot  always  hope  to  get  the  facts 
to  the  battle  ground  until  the  Turks 
have  swarmed  up  into  the  pass.  Then 
it  means  a  fearful  job  to  drive  them  out. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  good  book,  right  on 
your  table,  will  often  give  you  just  the 
fact  you  are  after.  Of  course,  we  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  a  copy  of  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  carried  in  your  pocket,  will 
make  the  grass  seed  sprout  better,  but 
we  do  claim  that  the  men  who  write 
these  books  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  They  are  good  generals  to  con¬ 
sult,  and  their  advice  right  at  the  proper 
time  may  help  you  hold  a  pass  through 
which  some  Turk  is  trying  to  reach  your 
farm.  Here  are  a  few  books  that  have 
had  a  good  sale  during  the  past  week  : 


The  Dairy  Calf,  Hardin . $0.25 

Grasses  and  Clovers,  Dreer . 25 

Outdoor  Vegetables.  Dreer . 25 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.00 

Manures,  and  How  to  Mix  Them,  Sempers . 50 

Tue  Sugar  Problem,  Myrick . 50 

New  Potato  Culture,  Carman . 40 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  Goff .  1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Green .  1.25 


As  you  know,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
books.  For  expample,  The  Spraying  of 
Crops,  by  Lodeman,  price  $1,  is  a  great 
general  to  help  head  off  the  Turkish  bug 
and  fungus  brigade.  There  are  many 
others  equally  valuable.  You  naturally 
want  some  of  these  books,  and  we  want 
the  chance  of  getting  them  for  you. 

We  want  your  book  trade  ! 

And  don’t  forget  The  R.  N.-Y.  Here  is 
a  man  who  does  not  forget  us  : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever 
since  January  1,  1858,  and  have  all  the  copies 
since  that  date,  except  from  January  1  to  April 
23,  1898.  Tnrough  a  misunderstanding  between 
you  and  the  agent,  I  did  not  get  them.  That  is  39 
years  a  subscriber  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  thomas  allkn. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that 
makes  a  long  term  of  service  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Allen  will 
be  with  us  for  39  years  more.  Some  of 
you  younger  men  may  well  try  to  see 
whether  you  can’t  beat  that  record. 

SHORT,  SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

Last  spring,  I  planted  some  Hebron  and  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  potatoes  side  by  side:  both  received 
the  same  culture.  The  Hebron  was  fit  to  eat  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  the  Carman.  The  Hebron 
vines  were  dead  and  gone  a  month  before  the 
Carmans  died.  The  Carman  yielded  better,  and 
was  not  affected  by  a  blight  which  prematurely 
ripened  the  crop  in  this  section.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  against  the  Carman  is  that  it  has  a  distinct, 
sweetish  flavor  which  some  people  dislike. 

Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.  o.  h.  b. 

Spring  has  been  wet — more  rain  than  usual  for 
the  season.  Oats  are  sown  and  up.  Fully  50  per 
cent  of  the  winter  wheat  is  destroyed  in  our 
county,  and  much  of  the  remainder  is  very  thin 
and  uneven.  Feed  has  been  plentiful  the  past 
year,  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Thousands  of 
cattle  are  shipped  in  to  feed  the  cheap  corn, 
being  pastured  and  fed.  Farmers  are  getting 
ready  for  planting  corn;  some  have  already 
planted.  Fruit  is  promising  —  apricots  and 
peaches  are  blooming,  and  the  prospects  are  for 
a  good  crop.  But  the  codling  moth  has  been  very 
destructive  to  the  apple  crop  for  several  years. 
One  of  the  chief  industries  of  farmers  of  this 
county  is  dairying,  but  it  is  sadly  crude  with  the 
majority.  a.  m.  e. 

Dickinson  County,  Kan. 

Sussex  County,  N.  Y. — Oats  were  sowed  April 
8,  and  on  the  21st  and  22d,  it  was  10  degrees  be¬ 
low  freezing.  Prospect  for  peaches  good,  if  not 
hurt  by  the  cold  snap.  Warmer  to-day,  April  22. 

w.  s.  L. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Summit  County,  O.— I  take  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  articles  about  fertil¬ 
izers  in  the  shape  of  bone  meal,  also  in  Crimson 
clover.  I  have  sown  it  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  think  it  is  the  thing  that  every  man  should 
sow  in  his  corn  field  every  year.  If  it  fail  once  in 
a  while,  the  fall  growth  will  pay  all  it  cost  in  the 
seed  and  the  sowing.  But  it  must  be  sown  the 
last  of  July  to  get  enough  growth  by  fall  to  win 


ter,  and  it  does  best  when  it  gets  a  supply  of 
potash,  which  will  pay  a  large  per  cent  when 
sown  with  the  clover,  to  make  a  good  growth. 
The  trouble  seems  to  have  been  with  most  of  the 
farmers,  that  they  sowed  on  too  poor  land,  with¬ 
out  the  potash,  and  too  late,  so  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  on  account  of  too  small  a  growth 
in  the  fall  to  winter  well.  I  have  received  great 
benefit  from  this  clover;  it  took  first  rate  last  fall, 
has  been  green  all  winter,  and  is  growing  finely 
now.  One  year  ago,  there  was  a  hard  winter  for 
all  grasses,  but  the  Crimson  came  out  as  well  as 
the  other  clovers,  and  made  me  a  fine  corn  crop 
without  any  other  manure.  a.  u.  m. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Cumberland  County,  Tenn. 
— You  asked,  some  time  ago,  if  any  one  had  tried 
sowing  Crimson  clover  in  the  spring.  Here  is  my 
experience  with  it  In  1890:  I  sowed  one-fourth 
acre  in  the  spring  along  with  oats  in  the  far  end 
of  my  chicken  yard,  where  the  chickens  run  the 
least.  It  made  a  small  growth  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  then  died  out.  The  oats  were  thin, 
and  I  left  them  for  the  hens  to  harvest.  I  saved 
enough  seed  of  my  own  raising  to  sow  about  an 
acre,  which  I  sowed  in  the  corn  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  some  time  in  July.  It  came  nicely  and 
grew  well  until  our  fall  drought,  when  about  two 
thirds  of  it  died.  There  is  some  of  it  left  yet,  but 
it  is  only  in  spots.  It  was  sown  in  the  chaff.  The 
ground  was  heavily  manured  last  spring  for  the 
corn.  I  am  about  discouraged  with  Crimson 
clover.  This  makes  my  third  trial.  c.  e.  b. 

Cow  Peas  and  Crimson  Clover. — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  October  10,  1896,1  gave  my  experience  up  to 
date,  with  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover.  On  one 
part  of  the  field,  rye  had  been  cut  just  after  the 
pollen  fell;  part  had  a  light  and  heavy  spotted 
growth  of  rye  turned  under  when  the  grain  was 
in  the  milk,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece  was  stubble 
of  oats  and  peas  cut  for  hay.  On  the  part  that 
had  been  in  rye,  I  sowed  cow  peas  and  Crimson 
clover,  and  on  the  oat  stubble.  Crimson  clover  and 
turnips.  In  some  places,  the  peas  choked  the 
clover  out,  but  there  was  a  very  good  stand  on 
mostofthe  field,  and  a  perfect  one  on  the  oat 
stubble.  We  have  had  a  very  open  winter  with 
the  exception  of  three  short  cold  spells.  Once  the 
temperature  fell  to  zero,  with  the  ground  bare, 
and  once  a  little  below,  with  just  enough  brow  to 
whiten  the  ground.  The  other  time,  it  went  down 
to  12  degrees  below  zero,  and  killed  all  peach 
buds,  many  of  the  cherry  buds,  and  most  of  the 
Japan  plum  buds;  but  the  ground  was  covered 

(Continued  on  next  page). 


neglect. 


SAt  first  thought 
it  seems  impossi- 
ble  that  any  hu- 
man  Leing:  should 
a  No*  wilfullv  embrace 
death.  Yet  thou¬ 
sands  of  women 
.daily  court  the 
Igri m  -  visage  d 
monster.  Some 
j  do  so  through  ig¬ 
norance  and  others 
through  wilful 
The  woman  who  neglects  to  look 
after  the  health  of  the  organs  most  essential 
to  her  womanhood  ignorantly  or  wilfully 
courts  death,  and  death  in  a  slow  and  ago¬ 
nizing  form.  Ills  of  this  description  render 
a  woman’s  life  a  daily  burden,  and  approach¬ 
ing  motherhood  a  menace  of  the  grave. 

An  infallible  cure  for  all  weakness  and  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  delicate  organs  that  make  wife¬ 
hood  and  motherhood  possible  is  found  in 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  acts 
directly  and  only  on  these  organs.  It  pre¬ 
pares  the  maid  for  wifehood  and  the  wife 
for  motherhood.  It  does  away  with  the 
usual  discomforts  of  the  period  preceding 
motherhood.  It  insures  a  healthy  baby  and 
makes  parturition  easy  and  comparatively 
painless.  Thousands  of  women  have  testi¬ 
fied  to  its  wonder-working  virtues.  Get  it 
at  the  druggists  and  refuse  all  substitutes. 
There  is  nothing  “just  the  same”  or  “just 
as  good.  ”  The  druggist  who  tells  you  there 
is,  is  either  mistaken  or  dishonest. 


“I  am  very  thankful  to  you  indeed  for  what 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  has  done  for 
me,”  writes  Mrs.  Etta  E.  Smith,  of  Grenola,  Elk 
Co.,  Kansas.  “  About  a  month  before  I  was  con¬ 
fined  I  had  such  pains  I  could  stand  up  only  a 
little  while  at  a  time.  I  could  not  rest  at  night 
at  all,  nor  at  any  other  time.  I  could  scarcely  eat 
anything  at  all.  I  began  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  and  after  the  second  dose  I 
felt  better.  From  then  until  I  was  sick,  I  carried 
nearly  all  the  water  that  was  used,  up  a  long  hill, 
and  worked  in  the  garden  every  day,  besides  my 
other  work,  and  did  not  feel  at  all  bad.  When 
the  baby  was  born  the  doctor  and  the  women 
who  were  with  me  said  I  had  a  very  easy  time. 
The  women  said  I  had  an  easier  time  than  any 
one  they  ever  saw  for  the  first  time.  The  baby 
is  very  healthy  and  growing  right  along.  I  got 
up  when  she  was  five  days  old  and  have  been  up 
ever  since.  After  two  days  I  began  my  own  work 
in  the  garden,  and  felt  stout  and  healthy.  The 
baby  is  now  a  month  old." 


In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  sickness  is  caused 
by  constipation.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets  are  a  sure,  speedy  and  safe  cure  for  con¬ 
stipation.  One  little  “Pellet”  is  a  gentle 
laxative,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic.  They 
never  gripe.  Druggists  sell  them. 


■  Anything  in  the  line  of  economy 
appeals  to  the  farmer,  and  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  can  be  used  for  a  hundred 
different  purposes  ought  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated. 

That  article  seems  to  be  Nepon- 
set  Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric , 
which  can  be  used  for  covering 
roofs,  sides,  and  walls  of  houses, 
barns,  hen-houses,  green-houses, 
hotbeds,  haystacks,  wagon  covers, 
etc.  It  is  water-proof,  wind-proof, 
and  frost-proof.  It  takes  the  place 
of  back  plaster  in  dwelling-houses 
and  clapboards  and  shingles  on 
outhouses ;  insures  warmth  and 
dryness  wherever  used,  and  is 
inexpensive. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 
for  inside  lining  is  odorless,  clean, 
water-proof,  and  economical. 

Full  particulars  anil 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


FOR 

ROOFING 
or  Siding 

either  new 

or  old  buildings  there 
is  nothing  the  equal  of 
CORRUGATED  IRON  AND 
STEEL.  'Ihere  is  much 
less  danger  from  fire  which  is  an  object  to 
the  farmer  who  lives  away  from  the  ample 
fire  protection  of  the  city.  A  good  corru¬ 
gated  Steel  Roof  at  2K  C.  per  sq.  foot. 
THE  BERLIN  IRON  BRIDGE  CO.  E.  BERLIN, CONN. 


Buy  our  "ECLIPSE”  ROOFING  PAINT  and 
“  ECLIPSE  ”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street.  Niles,  O. 


BEST 

MADE. 


FULUf  POWER 

Steel  and  Wood 
i  WIND  MILLS. 

With  the  aid  of  one  of 
our  power  mills  you 

can  shell  and  grind 
yourcorn,  grindmix- 
ed  grain,  cut  feed, 
saw  wood,  churn  butter,  etc. 
STRONC,  EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE.  When  the  wind 
Blows  you  have  power.  All 
about  this  and  our  Steel 
umping  Mills,  Steel 
nks,  etc.,  In  free  catalogue. 

PERKINS  Wind  Mill  Co. 

9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  Inp. 


A  OOOI3  WBlwIv 

of  living  water  increases  the  value  of  any 
farm.  You  can  get  it  every  time  with  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  will  drill  to  a  depth,  through  »»y 
,  substance.  They  will  do  from  10  to  15  per 
l.  more  work  in  the  same  time  than 
any  other  machine.  They  have  a  longer 
l stroke  and  more  of  them  per  minute, 
r  Built  on  the  beat  plans  of  the  best 
I  material.  We  make  9  sties.  Catalog  of 
“machines  Si  full  line  supplies  free. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINECO.  AKRON, O. 


Drill 

Wells 

with 


UIC|  I  Drilling  Machines 

*»  CLL  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  bouse, 
farm,  City  and  Village  Water 
works.  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WHITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 


Profit 


LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  in  use  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr.  .Wilmington,  Del 


TO  THE 
)TANDARD  HARROW 

Utica,  N.Y. 


s 


|EpEST^OLLER 


[water  tanks 

ARE  MADE  TO  HOLD  WATER.  Some  of 

them  do  it  and 
others  do  not.  If 
you  want  a  tank 
that  will  hold 
water  everytime 
everywhere,  buy 
the’COSHEN* 
which  is  made  of 

lies  I  galvanized  if  eel. 
Can't  ahrlnk,  swell, 
leak  nr  ‘go  to  staves.' 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  cir.  prices,  Ac. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO., 
27  Purl  Street,  COSHEN,  IND. 
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Short,  Seasonable  Scraps. 

(CONTINUED.) 

with  about  a  foot  of  snow.  The  clover  on  the  oat 
stubble  has  come  through  all  right,  and  nearly 
all  the  turnips  that  were  too  small  to  pull  last 
fall,  are  as  solid  as  they  were  in  November,  and 
are  starting  new  leaves.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  knew  of  turnips  living  through  the  winter 
without  being  pulled.  The  clover  that  was  pro¬ 
tected  (?)  by  the  pea  vines  is  almost  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  None  of  it  froze  out,  but  with  the  exception 
of  what  grew  in  the  dead  furrow,  it  is  nearly 
all  dead.  Most  of  the  clover  in  the  cow  peas  was 
sending  up  stalks  when  frosts  stopped  its  growth, 
and  its  own  mass  of  foliage  and  the  dead  weeds 
and  pea  vines  seem  to  have  smothered  it.  There 
are  several  spots  on  the  oat  stubble  where  the 
growth  was  very  rank,  that  it  has  smothered  out. 
Is  Crimson  clover  more  liable  to  smother  out 
than  freeze  out  ?  e.  tully. 

Trumbull  County,  O. 


THE  FROST  IN  DELAWARE. 

We  find  very  little  damage  apparent  yet  from 
the  recent  frost,  though  it  certainly  was  a  heavy 
white  one.  Strawberries  have  had  the  open 
blossoms  cut,  but  already  there  are  plenty  of 
fresh  blooms,  strong  and  unhurt.  Bartlett  pears 
seem  to  have  suffered  severely,  and,  probably, 
all  the  pears  except  Keiffer,  which  is  all  right. 
Peaches  show  only  a  small  percentage  of  injured 
buds,  and  apples  and  plums  are  not  hurt  at  all. 
Our  fruit  has  had  a  very  remarkable  escape,  if 
present  appearances  are  not  deceiving. 

Dover.  a.  w.  slaymaker. 

Monday  night  was  very  cold — 28  degrees  in 
some  sections.  It  grew  colder  towards  noon  and 
ice  formed  one-fourth  inch  thick  in  horse  troughs. 
This  caused  a  big  frost  Tuesday  night,  which 
caught  most  peach  orchards  in  full  bloom  or 
just  shedding  bloom.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  25 
per  cent  live  buds.  None  are  on  some  varieties, 
while  on  others  a  fair  proportion  are  alive.  If 
not  entirely  killed  now,  they  are  injured  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  June  drop  will  take  off  the 
bulk  of  them.  Many  buds  look  all  right  which 
are  badly  affected.  Mountain  Rose,  Stump,  Ship- 
ley,  Walker,  Elberta  and  Peninsula  show  most 
live  buds,  while  yeUow  varieties  are  about  done 
up.  Such  kinds  as  Rivers,  Amsden  and  Alex¬ 
ander  still  have  a  considerable  number  of  live 
buds,  but  these  possess  no  market  value  as  com¬ 
pared  with  others.  Japan  plums,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  Ogon,  are  all  killed.  Natives 
still  have  plenty  of  live  buds,  as  many  of  these 
were  not  in  full  bloom.  Keiffer  pears  killed 
almost  entirely.  Others  not  in  bloom  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  I  do  not  think  apples  are  hurt  as  they  are 
not  in  bloom.  Strawberries,  especially  on  light 
lauds,  are  badly  hurt,  while  on  stiffer  lands  they 
were  notin  bloom.  Below  us  I  should  suppose 
the  strawberry  crop  is  a  failure,  as  the  plants 
were  in  full  bloom.  Michel’s,  Meeks’s,  Jessie  and 
other  early  blooming  sorts  hurt  most.  I  think  we 
have  a  fair  prospect  for  strawberries;  a  good 
one  for  red  raspberries  and  blackberries.  This 
is  my  opinion.  Some  growers  still  think  they 
have  a  fair  half  crop  of  peaches  left,  but  I  can’t 
see  it  in  that  light.  I  am  told  that  they  are  not 
hurt  much  at  Denton,  Md.  cuas.  weight. 

Seaford. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  BEAVER  CO.,  PA. 

I  have  just  finished  scarifying  and  cutting  out 
chick  weed  from  my  strawberry  patch,  cutting 
over  the  surface  between  the  rows  with  a  sharp, 
bladed  hoe,  and  allowing  the  weeds  to  dry  a  day 
or  two  before  replacing  the  mulch.  I  planted  my 
first  strawberries  in  this  section  in  the  spring  of 
1874,  and  have  planted  more  or  less  every  spring 
since.  I  have  tried  cultivating  with  a  horse  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  loosening  the  ground  well,  and 
realized,  as  the  bearing  season  came  on,  that  I 
had  made  a  serious  mistake.  From  my  experi¬ 
ence,  I  would  advise  all  growers  to  keep  horse 
and  cultivator  out  of  a  bearing  patch  in  spring, 
but  to  rake  the  mulch  to  one  side  (mine  was  re¬ 
moved  by  a  flood  in  the  Ohio  late  in  February) ; 
then  with  sharp  bladed  hoes,  cutover  the  surface 
not  occupied  by  plants.  If  carefully  done,  and 
the  mulch  replaced,  but  few  weeds  will  trouble 
the  grower  until  the  pickers  get  to  work,  when 
the  tramping  between  the  rows  will  prevent  any, 
or  but  few,  weeds  showing  up. 

The  fruit  buds  on  peach  trees  throughout  this 
section  are  mostly  killed.  Warm  weather  in  De¬ 
cember  caused  them  to  swell  perceptibly,  and  a 
drop  in  the  temperature  to  15  to  20  degrees  below 
zero  in  January,  gave  them  a  black  eye.  I  have  a 
new  orchard,  four  years  old,  vigorous  and  thrifty ; 
last  year,  I  cut  back  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  new  growth.  Last  week,  finding  my  hopes  of 
a  harvest  this  season  had  gone  glimmering,  I 
sharpened  my  pruning  shears  and  again  cut 
back  all  new  growth  one-half;  I  also  opened  out 
the  heads,  and  next  spring,  if  spared,  will  again 
clip  back,  how  much,  will  depend  on  how  the 
buds  have  wintered.  I  prefer  cutting  back  to 
taking  any  chances  of  hired  help  thinning  the 
fruit. 

For  years,  it  has  been  the  practice  here  and 
elsewhere,  generally,  in  blackberry  culture,  to  do 
no  spring  pruning,  or  shortening  of  laterals;  as 
a  consequence,  we  have  a  brambly  hedge  row 
that  taxes  the  patience  of  pickers,  and  also  causes 
a  great  waste  of  berries  in  the  center  of  the  rows. 
From  observation  and  practice,  I  have  concluded 
that  it  pays,  in  the  first  place,  to  thin  out  all 
weak,  spindling  canes  when  cutting  out  old  wood ; 
then  in  March  or  early  April,  cut  back  laterals 
well  that  extend  out  too  far  in  the  alleys,  and  clip 
off  points  from  three  to  six  inches,  of  all  laterals. 


Properly  pruned,  they  will  not  only  outyleld  a 
plantation  not  pruned,  but  the  berries  will  be 
larger  and  more  satisfacto  ry.  From  Snyders 
well  cut  back,  I  have  gathered  berries  almost  as 
large  as  Lawtons,  and  shipped  to  Pittsburgh, 
bringing  as  good  prices  as  the  Lawtons.  For 
several  years  past,  the  prices  have  been  discour¬ 
aging,  and  a  new  beginner  may  expect  to  have 
hard  work  and  poor  pay,  notwithstanding  the  rosy 
view  of  it  taken  by  nurserymen,  and  the  chaps 
with  plants  to  sell.  f.  r.  engle. 


MARKETS. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  24,  1897. 
BUTTER — NEW. 


ureamery,  Weitern,  extrat,  per  lb  . 

Western,  flzst* . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

8tate,  thirds  to  firsts . 

Sia.e  dairy,  nail-firkln  tabs,  fancy  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  fl'Bts.  . . 
Western  imitation  creamery,  extras 

Firsts . 

seconds . 

Western  factory,  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seoonds  . 

Tblrds . 

Rolls,  prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 


17  @- 
16  @16)4 
14  @16 
13  @— 


.16)4017 
.13  @16 
.16  @— 
.14  @15 
.12  @13 
.15)4®- 
.13  @15 
.14  @14)4 
.12  @13 
.10  @11 
.11  @U« 
.10)4®— 

.  9)4@10 
.  8  @  y 
.—  @— 


OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  Western,  summer  make,  fnest..—  @— 

Summer  make,  poor  to  prime . ....11  @15 

State  dairy,  tubs,  finest  . 13)4  al4 

Firsts  . .  13)4  8— 

State  dairy,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . 13  @13)4 

Firsts . 12  @12)4 

State  dairy,  fl: kins,  finest . 13)4@  — 

Firsts . 12  @12)4 

Tubs  or  firkins,  seconds . 11  @11)4 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds . 9  @10 

Western  factory .  8  @12 


CHEESE— NEW. 


8tate,  full  cream,  large,  choice . 10)4@— 

Good  to  prime . 10  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  5  @6 

Full  skims .  2)4®  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy  elected.per  do*  10)48  11 
8tate&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  994®  10 

Westarn,  selected  for  storage .  10  @  10M 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime. . .  9)4@  — 

Kentncky&Nashvile.  fresh  gath'd, choice  9  @  9)4 

Other  South’n.  fresh  gath’d,  g’d  to  prime  894®  9 

Western  seconds,  per  30-dot  case . 2  2d  @2  60 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland,  per  doz .  19  @  — 

Western,  per  doz .  16  @  17 

Southern,  oer  doz .  15  @  16 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz  .  30  @  — 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . 494®  6 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  394@  394 

Common,  per  lb .  2)4@  3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  @3 

Southern,  sundried.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters .  2)4@  3 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

8outh-We8t’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @— 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags . —  @ — 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1)4®  194 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @1)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . 11  @11)4 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 13)4@14 

Sundried,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)4 

Plums.  Southern  Damson.  1896,  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  60 

Greening,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

N.  8py,  ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Ben  Davis,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 2  G0@2  60 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 1  &0@2  25 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  per  bbl  7i@l  00 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  per  quart .  10@  15 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  13@  23 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 80  @81 

Rye . 39  @44 

Barley  feeding . 27  @32 

Barley  malting . 42  @44 

Buckwheat,  silver .  36  @37 

Bnokwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 30  @— 

Oats . 22  @— 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veala,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  6)48  7)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  —  ©  — 

Grassers .  _  @  — 

Spring  lambs,  each . 2  60  @5  50 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  —  @  — 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  —  @  — 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  694 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  494 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  3)4@  394 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2 )4@  294 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  494@  — 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hlckorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .2  00  @  — 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  76  @1  00 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  40  @  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  40  @  75 

Cnlcxens,  local,  per  lb .  8  w  8)4 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  7>4 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  _ 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4  @  4U 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  65  @  85 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 


Southern,  per  pair . . .  90  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  — 


The  records  show  this  Threshing  -machine  to  he  the 
»»siest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1)(  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  mikakb  harder.  Cobleskill. N. Y, 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  35  @  37 
Phlla.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lb  28  @  30 
Chiokens,  Phlla.,wlnt’s,61bs  &  over  to  pr.  18  @  20 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  prime,  per  lb..  14  @  — 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  fair  to  good...  12  @  13 
State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  —  @  — 
Western,  dry-picked,  average  best ..  —  @  — n 

Western,  scalded,  average  best .  —  @  — 

Western,  coarse  and  staggy.  per  lb. .  —  @  — 

Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W’n,  prime.  9  ©  9)4 

Mixed,  West’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..  7)4®  8)4 

Fowls,  State  &  P»nn.,  good  to  prime .  8)4®  9 

Western,  prime,  oer  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  ®  7)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6)4®  — 

Sqnabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  ®  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz-. . 1  75  @2  GO 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fancy .  12)4®  — 

No.  1 .  12  @  12)4 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  dry  picked .  15  @  17 

Scalded .  10  @  12 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  8  @  8J4 

No.  2 .  6  @  7 

CaDOns,  Western,  mixed  weights .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  12  @  13 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Geese.  No.  1 .  8  ®  10 

No.  2  .  8  ©  7 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  In  balk,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 130®  — 

State,  per  180  lbs .  80®  85 

8cotch  Magnum,  per  sack .  90®  1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . .  — @  — 

Maine  Rose,  per  bbl .  1  25@1  30 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 8  00@9  00 

No.  2 . 6  00@7  00 

Flo  Ida,  No.  1 . 4  01  @  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  3  00®4  03 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@l  26 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches . 5  01@6  00 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 2  60@4  00 

Beets.  L.  1.,  per  bbl .  7b@i  00 

Florida,  new,  per  crate .  75@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Charleston,  new.  per  100  buncbes . 1  00@6  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  10U . 2  00@4  00 

Red,  per  100 .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate  . 2  26@2  75 

Danish,  per  1110 . 2  00®4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  .  2  00@2  50 

Celery.  California,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Florida,  large,  per  doz .  75@1  10 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  U@  60 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  . 2  03@3  60 

Hothouse,  per  doz .  76 @1  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 2  0O@3  00 

BTorlda,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches .  — @  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  60®  — 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  50@1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  50®1  00 

Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  60 

N.  C.,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Onions.  Red,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  26@2  00 

Inferior,  per  orate . 2  00®2  60 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  orate .  50@1  25 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Peas,  Ga.,  per  crate .  76@1  25 

S.  C..  per  basket . 1  60®l  75 

N.  C.,per  bushel . 2  00@2  26 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 3  00@3  60 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 10  00@15  00 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  per  basket .  60@  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 2  50@3  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  65@1  26 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Sqnash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket _  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  green,  perorate . 1  50@2  50 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  50@2  76 

Tematoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl. . .  50®  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  65 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22.505  cans  of  milk, 
206  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  496  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  tl.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3%,  ^  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  your  supplies  now.  before 
the  busy  season  catches  you. 
Price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITB0X  GO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Peach  Trees,  $2  1  OO 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants,  cheap.  List  free. 
Beliance  Nursery  Co.,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Western  New  York  Seed  Potatoes. 

A  few  more  barrels  Maggie  Murphy.  Honeoye  Rose, 
Carman  No  1,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Chas.  Downing  (early), 
$1  per  barrel  to  close  out.  A.  T.  LANE,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes 


—Carman  No.  3.  Choice 


$1.25  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b  at  Wilawana.  Pa. 

L.  W.  McELWAIN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  np  ” — RlCHAiti)  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 
EDWARD  R.  TAILOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ATIf IllCnil’C  GOUT  ANI)  KIIEU- 
AIMIVOUn  O  MATIC  REMEDY. 

A  sure  cure.  For  sale  by  leading  druggists.  If  you 
want  sample,  send  name  and  address  to 

ATKINSON,  936  8ixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


EXCELLENCE 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  ORDER 
IS  FOUND  IN  THE 

NEW  MODELS 

OF  THE 

Remington 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER. 


MANY  NOTABLE  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WYCKOFF.  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


G ABNER  &  GO., 

Product  Commission  Merchants- 


*1  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGG8,  and  FINE  DRES8ED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CDIIITQ  VEGETABLES 
rnUIIO  produce 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  ear  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD.  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  and  FARM._Marke^JReports, 
References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH^  Penn’a. 

Somers,  Brother  A,  Co. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  WATCH  ? 

$|.  IF  NOT,  YOUR  BOY  DOES.  $|.  P 

This  is  fully  warranted  to  keep  good  time.  The  case  is 
solid  nickel,  nickel  movement,  jeweled,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set.  This  Is  not  a  clumsy  clock,  commonly  called  a 
watch.  It  is  a  watch,  and  a  very  neat  one  at  that.  For 
just  one  month — May — no  longer,  and  no  shorter — we  will 
make  a  special  drive  on  them  at  less  than  cost  even  to  us, 
cheap  though  we  get  them  by  the  thousand.  Anytime 
during  the  month  of  May  you  may  send  us  one  new 
subscription  and  $2,  and  15  cents  extra  for  postage  and 
registering  watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch  by 
return  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Of  course,  you  get  the  dollar  for  the  new  subscrip¬ 
tion,  so  the  watch  will  cost  you  only  $1  besides  the  post¬ 
age.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  we  will  return  all  the  money. 
This  will  hold  good  only  for  the  month  of  May.  These 
watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail.  We  want  the  new 
subscription,  but  we  positively  will  not  repeat  this  offer 
after  May.  Now  is  the  time  if  you  want  a  good  watch  for 
a-dollar.j  THEJRURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New,  York. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR,  F.  L.  KILBOBNK. 

Why  Twin  Lambs  Come  Dead. 

F.  S.  E.,  Farmer,  N.  Y. — We  have  a  few  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  which  we  have  kept  in  a  warm  shed 
with  a  small  yard  to  run  in,  and  have  fed  them 
oats,  straw,  corn  stalks,  and  clover  hay,  with  a 
grain  feed  of  whole  corn  and  oats.  We  also  fed 
either  chopped  apples  or  turnips  every  day.  In 
every  instance  where  there  are  twin  lambs,  one 
or  both  of  them  are  dead.  What  is  the  cause? 

Tiie  only  cause  I  can  assign  is  that, 
possibly,  your  winter  ration  has  been 
too  light  to  enable  the  ewes  to  supply 
sufficient  nourishment  for  two  lambs. 
I  would  advise  changing  and  increasing 
the  grain  ration.  The  ration  would  be 
better  if  it  consisted  largely  of  wheat 
bran  and  oats,  and  less  corn.  The  corn 
tends  more  to  fat,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
good  for  the  development  of  the  fetus 
as  the  oats  and  bran.  If  you  wished  to 
fatten  the  sheep,  then  the  corn  would 
be  in  order. 

Death  of  Cow  from  Foreign  Body  Puncturing 
Stomach. 

R.  D.,  Clearfield  County,  Pa. — A  cow  which  was 
sick  and  died,  did  not  chew  her  cud,  was  stiff  in 
her  walk,  more  so  in  her  hind  parts;  her  horns 
were  cold,  ears  cold,  hide  tight,  hair  rough,  eyes 
watery  and  dim.  She  had  three  hard  falls  before 
she  was  sick.  She  was  opened  and  her  lungs 
were  all  wasted  away  to  about  the  size  of  a  man’s 
hand,  and  were  of  a  diriy  color.  Her  heart  was 
very  large.  The  flesh  was  watery  and  green. 
What  ailed  the  cow  ? 

From  the  condition  you  describe,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  death  was  due  to  a 
sharp-pointed  body  (probably  a  piece  of 
wire,  nail  or  needle)  puncturing  the 
stomach  and  passing  through  the  dia¬ 
phragm  into  the  chest.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  not  uncommon  amoDg  dairy 
cows,  which  are  constantly  picking  up 
pieces  of  wire,  nails  and  other  such  for¬ 
eign  bodies  in  their  food.  There  is  no 
treatment  for  such  cases.  They  should 
be  prevented  by  extra  care  in  keeping 
such  dangerous  articles  out  of  reach  of 
the  cows,  and  where  they  cannot  be 
mixed  with  the  food. 

To  Breed  Early  Lambs. 

M.  E.  W.,  Chester,  S.  C. — Is  there  any  simple, 
practical  plan  to  bring  my  lambs  early,  say,  be¬ 
fore  January  1.  Our  climate  is  comparatively 
mild,  and  our  lambs  that  come  in  December  or 
January  grow  much  larger,  are  ready  for  market 
early  and  command  much  higher  prices. 

The  ewe  will  rarely  come  in  heat  while 
suckling  a  lamb.  In  order,  then,  to  have 
earlier  lambs,  the  lambs  should  be 
weaned  earlier,  at  least  six  to  seven 
months  before  the  next  lambs  are  de¬ 
sired.  For  instance,  if  you  desire  De¬ 
cember  lambs,  the  ewes  should  be  dry  as 
early  as  May  or  the  first  of  J  une.  Then 
by  July,  they  should  be  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  a  change  you  cannot  make  in 
one  season.  You  will  have  to  work  up 
to  it.  And  even  when  the  change  has 
been  made,  some  of  your  ewes  will  fail 
to  breed  early.  In  fact,  it  depends 
largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  breeder  in 
handling  his  sheep.  Some  breeders 
have  the  faculty  of  getting  their  sheep 
to  breed  so  as  to  have  early  lambs,  while 
others  find  it  very  difficult  or  impossible 
to  do  so. 

Anaemia  or  Anasarca  in  Sheep. 

S.  R.  W.,  Union,  A.  Y.— What  ails  my  sheep  ? 

I  have  two  lambs  nearly  a  year  old  that  have  soft 
swellings.  These  swellings  seem  to  begin  in  the 
point  of  the  jaw,  and  grow  large  and  farther 
back  to  the  throat,  until  the  affected  animals 
finally  die.  I  lost  one  the  same  way  last  spring. 
The  sheep  are  in  good  order,  and  it  seems  to  be 
the  best  ones  that  are  attacked,  and  always 
young  ones. 

The  swelling  is  due  to  an  anaemic  or 
anasarcous  condition  of  the  blood,  which 
may  have  resulted  from  improper  diet 
or  from  intestinal  parasites.  I  suspect 
that  you  have  been  feeding  mainly  on 
one  kind  of  food  which  is  deficient  in 
some  important  constituent.  If  that  is 
the  case,  a  change  of  diet,  with  a  liberal 
grain  ration,  to  consist  largely  of  wheat 
bran  and  oats,  will  effect  a  cure.  Even 
if  the  trouble  is  due  to  worms,  the  im¬ 
proved  diet  and  extra  care  may  carry 
the  lambs  safely  through.  Should  an¬ 
other  lamb  die,  open  and  examine  the 
stomach  and  whole  length  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  for  worms.  If  any  considerable 


number  are  found  (a  few  will  be  found 
in  almost  any  healthy  sheep),  note  in 
what  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  they 
occur,  and  also  their  color,  shape  and 
size,  and  report  fully,  referring  to  this 
page. 

Sunstroke  in  a  Horse. 

S.,  Northampton,  Mass. — Two  weeks  ago,  I 
bought  a  pair  of  horses  which  were  represented 
to  me  as  “  all  right  and  perfectly  sound  ”,  To¬ 
day,  I  find  that  one  of  them  had  a  sunstroke  last 
summer,  was  useless  for  any  labor  for  two 
months,  and  was  not  considered  at  the  time  of 
stroke  to  be  worth  $15.  He  has,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  come  out  of  it  all  right.  Will  it  be  liable 
to  come  on  again  this  summer?  Are  the  parties 
who  sold  them  to  me  liable  for  damages  ? 

The  horse  having  had  so  severe  a  sun¬ 
stroke  last  summer,  will  be  more  liable 
to  a  recurrence  of  sunstroke  this  sum¬ 
mer  than  if  he  had  not  been  previously 
attacked.  As  to  the  guarantee,  it  is  my 
opinion  that,  if  the  horse  has  recovered 
from  the  attack  so  that  he  shows  no 
symptoms  of  illness  resulting  from  the 
sunstroke,  or  does  not  suffer  another  at¬ 
tack,  there  is  no  liability ;  but  if  the 
horse  still  suffers  from  that  attack  in 
any  way,  or  should  have  another  sun¬ 
stroke  this  summer  without  being  un¬ 
duly  exposed,  the  parties  guaranteeing 
the  horse  would  be  liable,  and  if  re¬ 
sponsible,  could  be  compelled  to  make 
the  guarantee  good. 

Milking  Heifers  Before  First  Calving. 

8.  K.  M.,  Sheridan,  Mich. — I  have  a  high-grade 
Jersey  heifer  that  was  one  year  old  October  23 
last,  aud  was  served  October  26,  at  one  year  and 
three  days  old.  Eleven  days  after  service,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  her  udder  was  growing.  It  has 
made  steady  progress  ever  since.  She  now  looks 
like  a  milking  cow.  I  think  that  I  shall  have  to 
mUk  her  three  months  before  her  time  is  up,  or 
as  soon  as  she  gets  green  pasture.  A  neighbor 
told  me  that  he  had  a  heifer  which  he  had  to  milk 
six  weeks  before  she  had  her  first  calf,  and  she 
made  the  best  cow  he  ever  had. 

If  the  heifer’s  udder  be  left  entirely 
alone,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  have  to 
milk  her  before  calving,  at  least  not 
more  than  a  few  days.  A  heifer  very 
rarely  requires  milking  before  calving. 
With  cows  that  are  heavy  milkers,  it  is 
not  uncommon.  Handling  of  the  udder 
should  be  discontinued,  as  it  tends  to 
stimulate  the  secretion  of  milk.  A  re¬ 
stricted  diet  will  also  lessen  the  milk 
secretion.  If  the  udder  become  con¬ 
gested  and  hard,  so  that  you  fear  garget 
will  result,  it  might  be  better  to  begiu 
milking  ;  otherwise  not.  If  milking  be 
oegun,  it  should  be  followed  regularly 
and  continued  until  the  heifer  calves. 

Diarrhea  in  Sheep 

C.  F.  B.,  West  Groton  (No  State).— What  is  the 
matter  with  my  sheep  ?  They  are  dropping  their 
lambs  from  a  week  to  10  days  before  the  time. 
Some  are  dead  and  some  are  just  alive.  The 
sheep  are  in  good  condition,  have  been  fed  clover 
hay  in  tne  morning  with  oats,  corn  and  flat  tur¬ 
nips  and  stalks  at  noon,  and  hay  at  night,  until 
about  the  middle  of  March,  when  I  commenced  to 
feed  ensilage  to  them,  a  little  at  a  time  at  first  and 
increased  to  about  five  bushels  at  a  time,  morn¬ 
ing  and  noon,  and  clover  hay  at  night.  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  feed  oats  in  the  morning  and  turnips  at 
noon,  as  I  had  been  feeding.  I  discovered,  four  or 
five  days  ago,  that  some  of  them  were  scouring, 
and  commenced  to  slack  up  on  the  ensilage  at 
once.  About  the  same  time,  some  of  them  com¬ 
menced  to  drop  their  lambs  dead.  Did  I  com¬ 
mence  to  feed  ensilage  at  the  wrong  time,  or  did 
I  feed  too  much  of  it  ?  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do?  I  have  stopped  feeding  ensilage  entirely, 
and  am  feeding  hay.  I  have  lost  some  sheep  and 
several  lambs. 

Judging  from  the  favorable  reports 
received  from  our  experiment  stations 
on  the  feeding  of  ensilage  to  sheep,  the 
ensilage  is,  probably,  not  the  cause  of 
the  diarrhea  ;  but  the  turnips  with  the 
ensilage  form  a  diet  that  is  too  succu¬ 
lent  for  the  sheep  ;  even  mangels  are 
said  to  cause  diarrhea  in  ewes  in  lamb 
when  fed  to  excess  ;  and  turnips  would 
be  more  liable  to  cause  diarrhea  than 
mangels.  The  turnips  should  not  have 
been  fed  with  the  ensilage,  which  is 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


INSURES 

MORE  EGGS 
QUICKER  GROWTH 
SHORTER  MOULTING 

“Your  Money's  Worth 
or  Your  Money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

73  PARK  PLACE.  -  NEW  YORK 


Do  Your  Own  Separating. 

Skim-milk  is  of  value  on  the  farm. 

If  you  want  to  keep 
the  warm,  fresh 
skim-  milk  there, 
then  get  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator 
and  do  your  own 
skimming.  This  ib 
the  kind  of  sepa 
rator  which  makes 
no  froth  on  the 
cream.  Keep  clear 
of  the  froth  ;  it  is  bitter.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill 
Rutland,  Vt. 


R  THROUGH  A  CRACK 

jKKr  in  the  barn,  who  has  not  seen  a  ray  of 
iBau.  sunshine  light  up  myriads  of  particles 
X  of  dust,  each  laden  with  bacteria.  They 
must  get  Into  the  milk,  but  how  shill  we  so 
care  for  It  that  they  will  do  the  least  harm? 
IHV  Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  tells  how. 

f\  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

No.  39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  “  Baby”  or  Dairy  Cream 
Separators  are  now  made  in  various 
different  styles  and  sizes,  to  meet  all  sep 
arating  requirements,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  buying  its  milk  to  the  dairy  of  from 
one  cow  to  100.  They  range  in  milk 
separating  capacity  from  175  pounds  to 
700  pounds  per  hour,  and  from  $50  to  $225 
in  price. 


The  De  Laval  machines  were  first  and 
have  ever  continued  best.  Other  so-called 
cream  separators  are  mere  cheap,  inferior 
and  infringing  imitations.  There  are 
now  more  than  100,000  De  Laval  ma¬ 
chines  in  use,  scattered  over  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  Their  sales  are  10  to 
1  of  all  other  makes  combined.  Satis¬ 
faction  to  the  user  and  demonstrated 
superiority  to  every  other  machine  and 
creaming  system  is  the  universal  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  sale. 

Send  for  new  “  Baby  ”  or  Dairy  cata¬ 
logue,  No.  257,  just  out. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


$50 

TO 

$225. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


n 


and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 


A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 


11 


By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
Silver  Mfo.  Co.,  Salem.  O.,  is  unquestionably  the', 
best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject.  Includes:  | 

/ — Silage  Crops  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage,  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparision  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ra¬ 
tions  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going 
rapidly.  It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a 
copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  late>  ’ 

Salem,  Ohio. 


THE  BEST  GRINDER. 

Farmers  now  prefer  French  Ruhr  Mills,  which 
grind  fine  table  meal  buckwheat,  rye  and  Graham 
flour  for  family  use,  as  well  as  feed  for  stock,  to  mills 
tnat  grind  feed  only.  Are  less  expensive.  Write 
NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO..  270  Day  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind  ,  for  book  on  Mills  and  Sample  Meal, 
KIIKE. 


SILOS 

WILLI  AMSMFG.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  JIIC’H. 


THE “BABY” POWER 


The  best  power  for 
running  h  Farm  Cream 
Separator  and  Churn. 
Good  for  all  uses  re- 

_ _ quiring  a 

[  light  power 


Takes  up  little 
room. 

Steam  always  up. 


_ _  Like  all  our  powers  the 

*  BABY”  is  constructed  of  the  best  material  through 
out.  It  combines  ALL  the  HOOD  QUALITIES  of  the  DOUBLE 
and  TKIPLK  UEARF.D  powers  without  their  disadvant¬ 
ages.  TREAD  POWERS  are  SAFE  and  ECONOMICAL. 
Take  no  FUEL;  can’t  BLOW  UPt  no  danger  FROM  FIRE; 
man  and  beast  BOTH  INDOORS  out  of  THE  WEATHER. 
More  powers  and  more  about  them  in  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO. ,  St.  Albans, Vt. 


THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  speed  to  a 
I  nicety.  A  success¬ 
ful  power  for  run- 
_ _  _  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  eaRe.  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.  Wemake2and3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  8hel)ere  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powera.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  M FG.  CO  ■  bataviaSTlls. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO  ,  York  Pa. 


Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin¬ 
gle  Machines,  Grinding 
Mills, BalingPresses,  Wat- 
8  v  w  ....  er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
Hai  Mill  IVT» mi fiiet urine  Co. 


The  Charier  Gasoline  Engine 

is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY 

and  CREAMERY. 
Work  is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  GAS  EN6INEC0. 

P.  O.  Box 26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  ] 
yyeasea.Grf 
.to.  Send 


j  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
lend  for  Catalogue. 

B3QMER  &  BCSCHERT 

PRESS  CO..  _ 

118  W«  Waiteir  St*  hnu  iMt  N. 


WHO’S  SHELUBERGER  ? 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  sell 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  in  existence  for  all  pur 
poses.  Freight  paid  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K  L.  SHELL,  A  BERGER,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta.  Ga# 


BUCHANAN  FENCE. 

INDIVIDUAL  TENSION  THROUGH  ENTIRE  EENCE 

100  RODS  $  35.00. 

SEND  STAMP  F OR  CXTALOCUE  . 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.. 

oca  MAIN  ST.,  SMITHVILLEjO. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

sufficiently  succulent,  and  even  when 
fed  alone,  the  turnips  should  he  fed 
sparingly  to  ewes  in  lamb.  Medicinal 
treatment  will  not  be  required.  Discon¬ 
tinue  feeding  the  turnips  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so.  Ewes  that  still 
have  the  diarrhea  should  be  placed  on  a 
dry  diet  until  they  entirely  recover.  To 
the  sheep  that  are  unaffected,  and  to  the 
others  as  fast  as  they  recover,  I  would 
advise  feeding  the  ensilage  once  daily. 

Sheep  and  Cow  Out  of  Condition. 

H.  B.,  Waterloo,  Ind. — 1.  I  have  a  sheep  that  is 
not  doing  well;  it  is  in  poor  flesh,  and  lags  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  the  flock.  She  lost  her  lamb 
three  days  ago,  but  has  not  been  hurt  that  I  know 
of.  I  have  23  sheep  and  all  the  rest  are  doing 
well;  they  are  Sliropshires.  2.  I  also  have  a  cow 
that  dropped  her  calf  in  January,  was  in  good 
flesh  at  the  time  of  calving,  but  her  udder  did  not 
seem  to  develop,  and  she  gave  only  about  half  as 
much  milk  as  she  did  before.  Her  hair  seems  dry 
and  stands  out  more  than  common,  and  I  often 
see  her  standing  at  the  fence  or  barn  rubbing 
her  head.  One  man  said  that  she  had  hollow 
horn,  and  insisted  that  I  should  bore  her  horn 
with  a  gimlet,  and  to  satisfy  him  I  did,  but  soon 
found  that  she  would  not  stand  as  it  hurt  her.  A 
German  near  by  saw  the  cow  and  said  that  she 
had  the  wolf  in  the  tail;  on  examining  her  tail, 
the  end  of  it  was  dry  and  hard,  and  f  broke  off 
about  half  an  inch.  He  wanted  to  slit  the  tail 
and  put  in  salt  and  pepper,  but  I  would  not  con¬ 
sent.  The  cow  has  been  well  fed  and  stabled. 
What  can  I  do  for  the  cow  or  sheep  ? 

I.  This  ewe  should  be  placed  by  her¬ 
self  in  a  warm,  dry  stall,  and  given  an 
extra  ration  of  scalded  wheat  bran  and 
oats  twice  daily.  On  pleasant  days,  she 
might  run  in  the  yard.  Steam  the  ewe’s 
head  daily  for  15  to  20  minutes,  by  hold¬ 
ing  it  over  a  bucket  of  boiling  water, 
into  which  put  a  tablespoonful  of  spirits 
of  turpentine.  A  blanket  thrown  over 
the  head  will  confine  the  steam  so  that 
the  ewe  will  be  compelled  to  inhale  it. 
2.  I  cannot  tell  from  your  description 
whether  the  trouble  is  due  to  retained 
afterbirth  or  to  chronic  indigestion.  Try 
the  following  course  of  powders :  Sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  one  pound ;  powdered 
gentian,  one-half  pound  ;  powdered  nux 
vomica  and  nitrate  of  potash,  of  each 
one-fourth  pound  ;  mix  and  make  into 
30  powders.  Give  one  powder  in  the 
feed  night  and  morning.  You  did  well 
to  take  no  stock  in  the  “hollow  horn” 
and  “  wolf-in-the-tail”  fallacies.  As  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
both  are  nonsensical  whims  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  through  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition. 


SOME  CROSS-BRED  POULTRY. 


cents  each,  and  over  and  over  to  the 
same  houses  each  week.  I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  hatch  these  Brownies  as  late 
as -June,  and  expect  them  to  lay  all 
winter.  The  game  cock  is  the  only  one 
that  hat  been  on  the  place  since  I  sold 
off  the  youngsters.  I  am  getting  now 
about  50  eggs  a  day.  s.  A.  G. 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes. 

After  years  of  experiments  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  different  breeds,  pure  and 
crossed,  I  have  at  last  hit  on  my  ideal 
chicken — large  egg  production,  good- 
sized  carcass,  early  maturity,  and  many 
other  good  qualities  combined.  For  the 
past  two  years,  I  had  raised  the  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns,  which  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  are  unsurpassed  by  any  breed.  This 
breed  I  crossed  with  the  Golden  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  which  are  somewhat  similar  in 
plumage  and  shape,  and  have  also  rose 
combs,  the  first  necessity  for  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  some¬ 
what  heavier,  hens  weighing  from  seven 
to  nine  pounds.  Now  I  have  a  breed  of 
chickens  purely  American,  free  from 
Asiatic  strains  and  disease,  which  are 
business  from  the  word  go,  shell  out  the 
eggs  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  feather 
and  mature  quickly,  have  yellow  legs, 
are  very  tame,  good  foragers,  and  if  I 
wish  to  kill  one,  there  is  something  of 
it.  Breeders,  of  course,  will  scoff  at  my 
idea  of  crossing  two  pure  breeds,  and 
call  them  mongrels,  but  that  doesn’t 
matter  to  me ;  I  know  what  I  am  after. 
I  get  an  abundance  of  eggs  the  year 
around,  and  have  what  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  for  the  past  10  years,  my  ideal 
and  all  around  best  chicken.  g.  c. 

Jefferson  County,  Ind. 


Middlings  and  Bran  fob  Pigs. — Mr. 
J.  M.  Jamison,  in  answering  C.  H.,  on 
page  166,  March  6,  says,  “  If  I  could  feed 
the  bran  satisfactorily,  I  would  prefer 
to  do  it.  because  it  contains  more  bone 
material,  and  because  of  its  greater 
value  over  middlings  as  a  fertilizer.”  If 
he  will  get  the  fine  bran  or  have  the 
coarse  bran  reground,  which  we  can  get 
done  here  at  $1  per  ton,  I  think  he  will 
find  that  his  pigs  will  relish  it  fully  as 
well  as  the  middlings.  I  regard  this  re. 
ground  bran  mixed  with  15  per  cent  oil 
meal  as  an  ideal  pig  food.  I  have  never 
seen  any  food  that  would  make  a  greater 
gain  or  more  healthy  pigs  than  this 
provender  mixed  with  skim-milk. 

J.  8.  WOODWARD. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Tliatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


FREE  GIFT  TO  SHEEPMEN. 

Valuable  book  premium  to  purchasers  of  Cooper 
Sheep  Dip  between  April  lard  July  1:  “The  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Shee  i  their  Prevention  and  Cure”:  t>5 
pages.  Apply  Willm.  Cooper  &  Nephews.  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex.  Send  receipt  or  say  where  bought  If  you 
cannot  buy  locally,  send  $1.75  to  $2  (100  gal.)  packet,  to 
Cyril  Franklin,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 
G-  A.  Kelly  Co..  Pittsburg,  F.  S.  Burch  &  Co  , 
178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 


Save  Your 
HOGS. 

The  safest  and  surest 
remedy  for  hog  cholera, 
and  the  only  certain  pre- 
ventiveof  swine  epidem¬ 
ics  is 

Chloro=Naptholeum 

A  wonderful  non -poisonous 
germicide,  antiseptic,  and  dis¬ 
infectant.  One  gallon  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  $1.00  to  pay 
freight  charges.  Agts.  wanted. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO., 

200  & 208  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


DF4TH  TO  I  If  F  a  Disinfectant  Insect  Powder 
I/Lnlll  lit  LlvlJij,’()r  au  klndsof  poultry  vermin. 
Book  free.  I).  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  K.I. 


162  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

The  largest  breeders  in  the  world  use 
PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Send  for  168  pnge  catalog. 
PBAIEIE  STATE  I17CB.  CO.  Eoaer  City  Pi. 


|HATCH  Chickens°*?™AM- 

EXCELSIOR  incubator 

Simple,  Perfect ,  Self  -  Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrst-elMHH  Ilutohcr  made. 
OEO.  II.  8TA1II,, 
114  tol  22  8.  6th  St,  Quhiev. III. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 

CATTLE, 


SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO., 

“Lakeside”  Stock  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OFFER  8EVERAL 

VERY  FINE  YOUNG  BULLS, 

Now  ready  for  use,  and  whose  four  to  ten  near¬ 
est  female  ancestors  have  made  weekly  butter 
records  which  average  from  20  to  25  lbs.,  and 
yearly  milk  records  which  average  from  15,000 
to  20,000  lbs.;  also  Females  of  all  ages,  and  of 
equally  good  breeding. 

No  Herd  of  any  breed  has  made  a  better 
showing  for  either  tnilk  or  butter. 

W  Write  them  for  particulars. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves. 

Get  a  bull  calf  now.  He  will  be  flt  for  service 
next  year,  and  you  will  have  a  choice  lot  of  grades 
before  you  know  it.  The  Investment  will  pay  you 
a  big  rate  of  compound  interest.  I  have  some 
bull  calves  from  tested  dams  at  prices  to  suit. 
For  richness,  color  and  beauty,  they  have  no 
superiors  Write  for  particulars 

O.  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 


Highly  bred,  good  Individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FAEM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,! 


907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farm. Edgeworth, P.F.W.  AC.  R.  It 


/'‘HKNANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKEN BURGH. 


MIPLE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

Poland,  N.  Y— Special  8ale  of  IIOLST  FI  NS— 25 
Bulls.  Best  breeding.  Cheapest  prices.  READ  BROS. 

Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


Reg  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 


and  C. Whites.  Positively  hai 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  elgl 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Roai 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sow 

HAMILTON  A  CO.  CoKnvU^C^Wfpa. 


LITTER  OF 


|  y  r  U  I  Q  1 1  LI 1 


viiiiici  rigD| 

and  every  one  seems  anxious  to  head  some  noted  herd 
Orders  booked.  F.  H.  Gates  A  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.Y 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now.ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  6017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows. 
Q  _  „  Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  8tock  Farm.  West  Chester  Pa 


Indian  Game  and  Brown  Leghorn. 

I  think  that  my  cross-bred  fowls  beat 
anything  ever  hatched  for  an  all-around 
fowl  for  farmers’  use.  I  use  the  Indian 
Game  cock  on  Brown  Leghorn  hens  ;  the 
result  is  brown  birds  which  look  like 
partridges,  feathered  very  much  alike 
except  that  some  are  a  little  darker  than 
others.  The  chicks  are  very  hardy,  and 
make  fine  golden  broilers  at  three  to 
four  months  old.  I  think  they  are  fully 
as  good  layers  as  the  Leghorns,  good 
sitters  and  good  mothers.  I  wintered 
135  hens,  of  which  number  about  75  were 
these  cross-breds.  I  got  as  high  as  three 
dozen  eggs  a  day,  when  I  was  selling 
them  at  40  cents  a  dozen,  and  every  hen 
I  would  see  on  a  nest,  and  every  one  I 
would  hear  cackle,  was  a  Brownie. 
Consequently,  they  wanted  to  sit  early, 
and  at  this  date  (April  12),  I  have  eight 
hens  with  about  75  chicks,  10  more  hens 
sitting,  and  every  one  of  them  Brownies 
except  two.  The  cock  weighs  nine 
pounds,  three  ounces,  and  a  man  took 
him  away  Saturday  last  and  gave  me  a 
$2  bill  for  the  use  of  him  one  month. 
Every  bird  of  his  get  is  shaped  like  him. 

Brown  Leghorns  straight  are  good 
enough  hens  for  anybody  for  eggs  only, 
but  my  experience  in  hatching  them  is 
about  like  this  :  In  hatching  200  birds, 
about  125  of  them  would  be  cockerels, 
and  they  will  not  fetch  50  cents  each  for 
eating  purposes  when  they  are  a  year 
old :  but  I  sold  all  the  eocks  from  my 
yard  at  from  13  to  16iwe»ks  old  art  #0 


My  father  had  A  SEVERE  CASE  OF  PLEURISY, 
and  was  completely  prostrated.  His  physician  treated 
him  with  all  the  skill  at  his  command,  but  the  patient 
only  appeared  to  grow  worse.  We  Anally  resorted  to 
the  use  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant  with  the  most  happy 
results,  for  a  few  bottles  of  this  medicine  restored 
him  to  his  usual  health.— T II  K  O.  RICHARDS, 
Stewart,  Minn.,  October  15,  1895. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

Will  cure  your  horse  of  collar 
and  harness  gall  without  loss 
of  time  or  money.  You  work 
the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the 
same  time.  Equally  good  for 
Cuts,  Scratches,  Speed  Cracks, 
Sore  Teats  on  covvs,  Aa.  -Ask 
your  dealer  for  it.  If  ho  sllould 
_  _  not  have  it  ooriespond  direct 

«EteANDVlBRKTtelte^%a^^f*^ 

Blokmore  Call  Curs  Co.  Box  7o»  0L0  TOWN,  ME. 


Milk  Fever  and 
. Garget 

Banished  from  the  herd  ever  since  I  used 

“Moore’s  General  Cow  Drink  ” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Mas9et. 

freeulaes  Moore  Bros.,  alnayy’ 


SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  cure*  caked  ndder. 
garget,  ete.  Mall,  50c.  Scott's  H.  P.  Co..  Rochester.N  Y 


FOR 


PROFIT? 


DO 
YOU 

Why  E7  I  ICC  Rob  You  Mil  III/’  and 
let  r  LIC9  of  >A  IVI  I  L.  IV  Flesh? 

No  Flies,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cotes, 

if  1  cent  is  spent  in  —  “  “  —  — - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1006  Fair- 
mount  Ave.,  Phila., 

Pa.  They  will  return  1  pint,  and  guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  MERIT brought  more 
duplicate  in  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  e.rr 
before.  A  bonanza  for  Agents. 


SHOO-FLY 


dAUMbNIQ! 

HATCHERS  are  made  on  best 
lines  and  of  best  material  known 
to  incubator  art.  They  cannot  fail. 
HEATS  WITH  HOT  WATER? 

Hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  Send  2  Htamps  for  cata- 

invincible  hatcher 

COMPANY.  Springfield.  Ohio. 


Rlfi  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

|Pet  Stock  and  Incubators  if  conducted 

'll  lTin  W  A  X,  _  .  .  4,-.  ,  a  .  .  A 


forte  to  help  pay  postage,  etc.  Beet  eggs 
and  stock  oost  no  more  if  purchased  of 
us,  you  can  then  sell  your  product  to 
£us  and  thousands  others  for  high  fancy  prices. 
j  We  own  300  acres  most  elegantly  adapted  to 
•poultry.  CHAUTAUQUA  POULTRY  St 
PET  STOCK  FARM, BOX  14  KENNEDY, N.Y 


uuais  tv  ii j  uu.ucu,  per  I#1. 


dottes.  Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  money  back  Best 
is  cheapest.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.J. 


nurebred  B..  W.  and  Buff  P.  Rocks;  Buff*  Br.  Leg  • 
r  L.  &  D.  Brah. :  Gol.  &  Buff  Wyan. ;  Min. ;  Hamhurgs' 
Eggs,  15,11;  40,  $2.  H.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

J.  D  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons 
Eggs,  $1  V  15;  $3  y  52.  Fine  col,  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free 

Rftfik  Frpfi  22  yarletl(!8  Poultry -Buff  and  other 
u,  1  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $6  per  100;  1.000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  D.,  Washington,  N.  J. 

FOR  8ALE  from  W.  Wyandottes 

—  — - and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  per 

sitting  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LESTER  M 
LOVELESS,  Box  262,  Baldwinsvtlle.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


•Gbtandard  LTraed  a  Dins-  j 

t rated  A  fully  d«eoribadl 
1  n  my  new  Poultry  Boot  j 
Reliable  information  for  I 

eoultrymen  A  intending  I 
uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
A  Geese  ;  also  Shetland! 
Ponies.  Send  6cin stamps  I 

S.  COOS,  Box  4%  Huntley,  Ill.  [ 


SRRQ-WhIte  Le8'horn  Kggs  for  incubators  at 
i  CUMW  lowest  rates.  Single  sittings.  $1.  “THE 
■  FARM.”  100  Union  Ave.,  Brooklyn  E.  D.,  L.  1  ,  N.  Y 


MONEYIN  POULTRY 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Hook  of  Valuable 

Keelpesfor  '97,  finely  printed  in  colors, giv¬ 
ing  cuts,  descriptions  and  prices  of  45  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Fancy  Fowls,  with 
important  hints  on  the  care  of  poultry,  and 
hundreds  of  recipes  of  great  value.  Over 
1000  premiums  won  at  leading  show’s. 
Prices  Reduced  One-Fourl h.  Finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 

C.  3V.  BOWERS, 
Box  54,  DAKOTA,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


i  and  eggs  sell  for  cash  andi 
I  if  farmers  would  only  learn  I 
.how  to  produce  them  they  I 
Iwould  beat  anything  on  thel 
’farm.  THE  POULTRY  I 


■  KEEPER.  Box  •  PARK*. 

ESBURQ.  PA.  only  50  cents  perl 
year,  will  show  you  how  the! 
hens  may  beat  the  cows.  Send  I 
for  FREE  sample  copy.' 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  handy,  safe,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Noil-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation ;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sani- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

wiU  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  in  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  24  *»tate  St  New  York 
ear  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New- Yorker. 
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Humorous 


The 


Improved  U.S.  Separator’s 


A  toung  man  can’t  be  sure  that  a  girl 
is  economical,  just  because  she  makes 
one  chair  do  for  two. — Twinkles. 

“Mary,  I  hope  you  took  good  care  of 
my  pets  while  we  have  been  at  Mar¬ 
gate  ?  ”  “  Indeed  I  did,  mum  ;  only  once 
I  forgot  to  feed  the  cat  ?  ”  “  I  hope  she 
didn’t  suffer.”  “Oh,  no,  mum;  she  ate 
the  canary  and  parrot.” — Tit-Bits. 

Mamma:  “Why  did  you  strike  little 
Ethel,  you  naughty  boy,  you  ?  ”  Dick  : 
“  Well,  what  did  she  want  to  cheat  for, 
then  ?”  Mamma  :  “How  did  she  cheat?” 
Dick  :  “  Why,  we  was  playing  at  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  she  had  the  apple  to  tempt 
me  with — and  she  never  tempted  me — 
but  went  and  ate  it  all  up  herself  !  ” — 
Roseleaf. 

“  Mandy”,  said  Farmer  Corntassel,  as 
he  set  down  a  bucket  of  spring  water 
and  leaned  against  the  doorpost,  “’ain’t 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  a  female  ?  ” 
“Course.”  “Ain’t  Queen  Victoria  a 
lady?”  “Certainly.”  “Ain’t  all  our 
warships  called  ‘  she  ’  ?  ”  “  Invariably.” 

“  Ain’t  the  stattoo  of  Freedom  in  the 
feminine  gender?”  “It  is.”  “Well, 
what  do  you  ’mancipated  women  want, 
anyhow — the  earth  ?  ” — Credit  Lost 

She  walked  haughtily,  yet  flutter- 
ingly,  into  the  voting  place  to  cast  her 
first  ballot.  “  I  want  to  vote,”  she  said 
to  one  of  the  judges.  “  Very  well ;  you 
will  find  the  tickets  right  there.  How 
old  are  you?”  “None  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,”  she  retorted.  “  I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam,  but  it  is.”  “  Do  you  have  to 
know?”  “Yes,  madam.”  “  Do  I  have 
to  vote?”  “No,  madam.”  “  Then  good 
morniDg,”  and  she  flounced  out. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Unci.k  Reuben  was  visiting  the  me¬ 
tropolis  for  the  first  time.  “  What  do 
you  think  of  New  York?”  asked  his 
city  nephew.  “  Waal,”  replied  the  old 
man,  “  it’s  a  mighty  big  place,  but  it 
don’t  seem  sitified.  I  haiu’t  seen  a  tele¬ 
graph  pole  in  the  hull  town.”  “  The 
wires  are  underground.”  “Under¬ 
ground?”  “Yes — in  conduits.”  “Con¬ 
duits  ?  What’s  them  ?  ”  “Subterranean 
passages.”  Uncle  Reuben  was  thought¬ 
ful.  “  Waal,”  said  he,  “  they  must  be 
powerful  deep  to  take  in  them  tall 
poles.” — New  York  World 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTQRY,"  BIST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Por  Houses,  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S A  VB  Dealer* 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  4  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
A  W.  INQERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TEA  SET  -  !  FREE 

with  $10  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc. 
Great  Reduction  in  prices.  Send  for  Hew  Pre¬ 
mium.  and  price  list,  etc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Engines,  Stone  Crushers,  Thrashers, 

HORSE  POWERS,  DRAG  AND  BENCH  SAWS, 

St.  Jolinsville,  N.  Y. 


Write 
Now. 


~  use,  and  make 
money  Belling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pnlland  its 
fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  leBsthan string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
atown.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town  Agency 
now.  Complete  outfit  for  6c.,  stamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

\  Will  last  a  century.  Saves  labor  in 
J  rblo 


fm. 

If/  w 


binding.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 
and  mouse  proof.  Put  up 
w  ith  4. 5,  fi,  8, 10  ft.  rope. 

TIE  CIO.,  Box  7* 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Figures  Don’t  Lie. 


Records  at  Dairy  Schools,  1897.  | 

Ohio.  Skim-Milk  Test. 

Jan.  15 .  0.02 

Feb.  2 .  0.00 

“  15 .  0.02 

14  tests  under.  .. .  0.05 

Cornell. 

In  25  tests,  Jan.  7 
to  March  1 5. 

8  showed  only. .  .Trace 
1 1  showed  only 

0.03  to  0.05 


0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 


Maine.  Skim-Milk  Test 
Feb.  2 .  0.03 

“  9 . 

Wisconsin . 

Jan.  4 . 

“  5 . 

“  21 . 

New  Hampshire. 

Feb.  18 .  0.01 

“  19 .  0.04 

flassachusetts. 

Feb.  io .  0.01 

“  12 .  0.03 

Illinois. 

March  1 2 .  0.01 

“  is . 0.005 


Vermont. 

Jan.  is.. 
“  28.. 

:*  29.. 
30. . 


0.01 

0.02 

0.03 

0.04 


Thousands  of  dairymen  find  the  same  close  skimming 
in  daily  use. 

Our  catalogues  are  full  of  it.  Free  for  the  asking. 

We  want  agents  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


•'♦THE  FAMOUS  OHIO  SULKY  CULTIVATOR^ 

IT’S  RECORD— Over  112,000  Now  in  use. 
No  Changes  for  Six  Years. 

STRONG,  DURABLE,  PERFECT 


Built  in  4,  6  and  8  Shovel 
and  Spring  Tooth. 

vy'  All  beams  are  interchangeable.  Host  Perfect 
^  in  Construction.  Lightest  Draft,  Easiest  to| 
manage.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  BELLEVUE,  OHIO.  /J* 


IH§  GLOBE  MOWER 


This  is  certainly  the  SIMPLEST  MOWER 
now  on  th  i  market.  Little  by  little  wo  have  ob¬ 
literated  those  complications  so  characteristic  of 
mowers  in  general  until  we  have  produced  the 

"GLOBE” 

which  combines  the  highest  obtaina¬ 
ble  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

THE  DRIVING  GEAR  lssim- 
ple,  powerful  and  durable.  The  high 
wheels  produce  powerful  traction  and 
light  draft.  Equipped  with  our 
FAMOUS  UNDER  MITCH,  which  ap-  ‘ 
plies  tho  draft  to  the 
very  centre  of 
resistance. 


THE  GLOBE  has  a  long  pitman  f  all  farmers 
know  the  power  and  advantage  or  a  long  lever.  Easy 
foot  lift  carries  the  cutter  bar  over  all  obstacles 
—just  the  thing  for  rough  land.  The  grass  end  of 
cutter  bar  is  equipped  with  either  wheel  orsole— 
•willcutany  height  of  stubble  desired.  The 
knife  end  of  the  pitman  has  an  oil  reservoir 
which  is  self-feeding  —  no  need  of  oiling  every 
“round,”  and  no  danger  of  heating. 

More  about  tho 
Simple  OLOBE 
fin  R  Y  X  Mower,  and  our 
W  Wfi  1  Yfe\  Bonnie  Binder, 

Continental 


i 


-v-— 


Mowtr,  Conti¬ 
nental  Reap¬ 
ers,  Globe  Hay 
Rakes,  Disk 
Pu  I  ve  r  Izers, 
etc.,  In  our  FREE  Catalogues. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.A. 


Harvrs'er  rad 
strong  c’ai’ns. 


Binder, 

TIvkv 

& 


When  I  Saw 

—your  advertisement 

I  though!  that  it  was  probably  like  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  many  other  makers  of  harvesting  machinery 
— big  blow  and  little  show;  but  I'm  ready  to  surren¬ 
der}  go  ahead,  gentlemen,  you're  all  right;  I  bought 
one  of  your  binders  last  season  and  it  is  equal  to  any 
claim  you  ever  made  for  it." 

This  is  the  condensed  essence  of  what  Mr.  Thomas 
Carney,  of  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  has  to 
say  about  the  McCormick  Right  Hand  Open  Elevator 
The  claims  made  for  McCormick  Machines  are 
because 


Machine..  r7,  so  construc  ted  that  strong  claims  for  them  are  justified.  The  ma¬ 
chine  you  wax  t  will  cost  youmore  than  the  c‘her  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
j  it  is  worth  mon.  t  that'a  all  —  there's  no  other  reason  —  and  in  the  end  you'll  be 
glad  you  paid  the  difference,  freer  use  there’s  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,,  Chicago* 

The  Light  Runum?  McCor  nick  Open  Elet  itor  Harvester, 

The  Light-Running  McComkk  New  4  Steel  Mowei , 

Tlnr  Light -Running  McCor  nick  V,  rtical  Corn  Binder  and 

X’be  Light-Runtm!0’  McCormick  Daisy  Reap'  r,  for  sale  everywhere. 

A 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 

Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  be  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  fob  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
drills  Sc  checks 
1  n  distances 
desired.  It  is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  In  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield.  Grafton.  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


THRASHERMEN,  BE  UP  TO  THE  TIMES ! 


Grant-Ferris  Company  Combined  Oat  and 
Rye  Thrasher. 


The  only  successful  Combined  Oat  and  Rye  Thrasher 
in  the  world  Changes  from  one  to  the  other  In  five 
minutes.  This  machine  will  thrash  mo  e  of  either 
rye  or  oats,  with  less  power,  than  any  thrather  built. 

Also,  makers  of  the  Ferris  Combined  Drill  and 
Broadcast  Seeder.  Works  perfect  Fan  Mills 
and  Grain  Drills.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

GRANT-FKRRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
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A  GOOD  GUERNSEY  COW. 

MORE  ABOUT  UDDERS  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Importance  of  Good  Breeding. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  Udder  of  the  Cow.  I 
believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  dairy  cows  are 
unable  to  make  mil*  to  their  fullest  capacity,  simply 
on  account  of  defective  udders  ;  either  naturally  so, 
or  have  become  so  through  improper  care.  The  udder 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  and  we,  as  dairy¬ 
men,  must  become  better  acquainted  with  the  cow’s 
udder,  that  we  may  know  how  to  improve  it  in  breed¬ 
ing,  how  to  grow  the  calf  and  heifer  that  her  dairy 
tendencies  may  fully  develop,  and  then  how  to  main¬ 
tain  and  improve  its  condition  and  capacity  while 
working  it  under  full  steam.  And  of  more  import¬ 
ance  in  breeding  is  it  to  know  how  to  select  a  sire 
strongly  prepotent  in  this  direction.  In  these  times 
of  small  margins,  we  must  study  closely  to  cheapen 
our  product,  and  no  better  place  of  beginning  can  be 
had  than  to  learn  how  to  raise  and  select  cows  with 
good  milking  machines. 

I  wish  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  continue  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  by  showing  us  more 
explicitly  the  power  the  nervous  system 
exerts  in  the  working  of  the  udder  and 
digestive  apparatus,  and  how  important  it 
is  that  it,  too,  should  be  highly  developed 
and  kept  in  prime  working  order.  It  is 
not  always  the  cow  with  the  most  capa¬ 
cious  udder  that  will  produce  the  most 
butter  fat,  or  with  the  largest  belly  that 
will  assimilate  the  most  food.  Her  capa¬ 
city  depends  as  much  upon  her  haviDg  a 
strong  and  well-balaDced  nervous  system 
as  upon  the  size  of  these  special  organs. 

One  who  is  trying  to  compound  his  cows’ 
rations  by  their  weight  will  soon  discover 
this.  Did  you  ever  see  a  “  great  cow  ”  but 
had  an  expression  of  intelligence,  of 
“business”  in  her  countenance  that  at 
once  stamps  her  as  exceptional  ?  I  am 
aware  that  this  idea  in  its  development, 
will  oppose  the  level  back  ”  and  smooth, 
regular  outlines  of  our  score  cards.  But  I 
find  that  the  most  profitable  cows  have  a 
large,  prominent  backbone,  somewhat 
high  and  sharp  over  the  withers,  with 
coarse,  rising  pelvic  arch. 

The  cow  shown  at  Fig.  130  well  illus¬ 
trates  your  theory.  The  development  of 
her  fore-udder  is  remarkable,  though  the 
position  does  not  shown  it  plainly.  She  has  four 
evenly  balanced  quarters  with  four  good  handles; 
largo,  tortuous  milk  veins  divide  into  three  branches 
near  the  udder.  The  lean  face,  large  brain  and  large 
eyes,  with  a  prominent,  rugged  backbone  and  fine 
handling  qualities,  plainly  indicate  prominence  of 
the  nervous  temperament.  Dolly’s  Ada,  9289,  is  a  four- 
year-old  Guernsey.  When  fresh,  her  udder  measured 
62  inches  around,  and  the  line  of  attachment  to  the 
body  is  30  inches.  For  seven  days  beginning  January 
18,  she  gave  276  pounds  of  milk  testing  5  3  per  cent  or 
14.63  pounds  of  fat,  equivalent  to  17  pounds  of  butter. 
She  ate  during  this  time,  52%  pounds  of  bran,  costing 
26  cents  ;  17 %  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  17%  cents  ; 
14  pounds  of  corn  meal,  7  cents  ;  228  pounds  of  en¬ 
silage,  34  cents,  and  49  pounds  of  oat  and  pea  hay, 
19%  cents  ;  a  total  cost  of  $1.04.  The  food  cost  of  the 
butter  was  a  trifle  over  six  cents  per  pound.  You 
will  observe  that  this  is  only  an  ordinary  ration,  the 
same  we  are  feeding  all  cows  that  are  in  full  milk. 
She  would  handle  considerably  more.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  Guernseys  usually  have  good,  square 
udders,  are  remarkable  for  being  free,  rapid  milkers, 
and  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  profitable  cows. 
Perry,  N.  Y.  g.  b.  t. 


CREAMERY  OR  HOME  DAIRY. 

BUTTER  MADE  FOR  FOUR  CENTS  A  POUND. 

On  page  196,  the  following  statement  was  made  by 
a  subscriber  in  Vermont : 

A  creamery  one-quarter  mile  from  me  that  was  built  last  year, 
makes  and  sells  our  butter  for  four  cents  a  pound,  and  pays  the 
patrons  every  month.  We  think  that  is  doing  better  than  to 
make  it  at  home,  and  then  trade  it  out  at  the  store,  or  send  it  to 
some  commission  house  and  then,  perhaps,  lose  it  all. 

The  following  notes  of  discussion  have  come  from 
readers : 

A  Question  of  Arithmetic. 

The  Vermont  creamery  question  resolves  itself  into 
a  problem  of  simple  arithmetic  which  every  man  must 
solve  for  himself.  Multiply  the  average  amount  of 
butter  made  per  day  by  365,  and  the  product  by  four  ; 
this  represents  the  cash  paid  the  creamery  and  for 
which  the  same  must  be  debited.  Debit  it  also  with 
the  value  of  the  time  consumed  in  delivering  the 
milk.  Add  the  two  items  together ;  then  credit  the 
creamery  with  the  value  of  the  time  consumed  in 
churning,  marketing,  etc.  Ascertain  whether  the 
more  improved  appliances  at  the  creamery  will  yield 
more  butter  than  one  can  get  at  home  from  a  given 


amount  of  milk.  If  so,  we  must  credit  the  creamery 
with  the  value  of  the  gain  in  butter.  Which  is  ahead, 
the  debit  or  the  credit  column  ?  It  will  be  found  that 
scarcely  two  men,  though  possibly  handling  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  will  get  the  same 
figures.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  a  qviestion  of 
the  price  charged  per  pound,  as  a  question  of  net  re¬ 
sults.  Note  how  long  it  takes  to  churn  and  finish  the 
work  connected  therewith.  Multiply  the  pounds  of 
butter  made  by  four  ;  the  product  will  be  the  pay  for 
the  time  spent  at  the  work.  Is  the  time  profitably 
spent  ?  These  and  a  host  of  other  matters  must  be 
considered,  and  no  man  can  answer  the  question  for 
another  with  a  categorical  yes  or  no.  I  buy  new 
shoes  because  I  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  I  could 
make  them.  I  put  on  new  soles  because  I  can  do  the 
work  cheaper  than  I  could  have  it  done.  During  a 
shower,  I  can  thus  earn  just  about  half  what  I  would 
have  to  pay  another,  and  I  am  that  much  ahead.  I 
give  myself  the  job  and  pay,  too.  So  in  this  creamery 
matter,  all  the  pros  and  cons  must  be  weighed  lest  we 
give  a  job  to  some  one  else  the  pay  for  which  we  our¬ 
selves  might  earn  without  detriment  to  a  more  im¬ 
portant  matter.  j.  c.  sengeb. 

Virginia 


The  Home  Dairy  Side  of  It. 

I  agree  perfectly  with  the  Vermont  subscriber  who 
thinks  that  it  pays  better  to  pay  four  cents  a  pound 
to  have  his  butter  made  and  sold,  than  to  make  it  at 
home  and  then  trade  it  out  to  a  store  or  ship  it  to  a 
commission  merchant.  But  why  is  it  necessary  to 
trade  out  the  butter  ?  Is  it  so  poor  when  made  at 
home  that  there  is  no  chance  to  sell  it  to  private 
customers  at  a  good  price  ?  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
subscriber,  evidently,  has  not  been  a  subscriber  for  a 
long  time,  or  he  would  know  better.  I  will  give  my 
experience  in  the  dairy  business  :  I  began  by  taking  a 
dairy  farm  on  shares,  and  drew  my  milk  to  a  creamery 
which  was  about  one-half  mile  from  home.  The 
creamery  was  run  on  the  old  plan,  that  is,  the  milk 
was  weighed,  and  each  patron  credited  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  he  brought,  regardless  of  quality.  The 
man  who  managed  the  creamery  owned  a  Babcock 
tester,  and  from  time  to  time,  tested  the  milk  from 
the  various  herds,  just  out  of  curiosity.  My  dairy 
was  one  of  the  largest,  and  the  milk  averaged  about 
four  per  cent  butter  fat.  Another  large  dairy  aver¬ 
aged  about  three  per  cent.  I  figured  it  out  as  closely 
as  I  could,  and  I  found  that,  if  only  this  man  and 
myself  were  taking  milk  to  this  creamery, 

I  would  be  giving  him  about  $200  a  year. 
This  was  very  nice  for  the  other  fellow, 
and  from  it,  we  may  draw  the  conclusion 
that,  if  our  milk  is  very  poor,  it  pays  to 
take  it  to  the  creamery  and  thus  rob  our 
neighbors  of  part  of  their  earnings. 

Wishing  to  do  more  as  I  pleased  than  I 
was  able  on  a  rented  farm  (and  finding  a 
man  who  would  lend  me  some  money),  I 
next  bought  a  farm  and  began  making 
butter  at  home.  At  first,  I  sent  it  to  a 
commissionman,  and  it  generally  sold  at 
top  creamery  prices ;  but  I  wished  to  do 
better  than  this,  for  I  found  that  many 
people  near  home  were  willing  to  pay 
more  for  butter  that  suited  them  than  it 
sold  for  in  New  York.  The  next  thing 
was  to  get  started  with  a  home  trade.  I 
took  two  or  three  jars  to  a  neighboring 
village  and  tried  to  sell  it,  and  the  first 
trip  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  one 
even  to  look  at  it.  This  was  a  stunner  ; 
but  I  tried  again.  I  went  to  the  printing 
office  and  got  some  neat  business  cards 
printed,  and  armed  with  these,  made  an¬ 
other  trip.  This  time  I  called  on  some  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  place,  simply  made  my  bow  and 
let  my  card  do  the  rest.  This  time  I  sold  my  butter 
and  have  been  selling  all  I  could  make  ever  since.  I 
put  it  up  just  as  each  customer  wants  it,  salt  it  to  suit 
every  one’s  taste,  and  try  to  please  them  in  every  way. 
Last  year,  my  cows  turned  me  $83  each,  which,  I 
think,  is  as  good  as  I  could  have  done  at  a  creamery. 

Now  we  will  compare  the  cost  of  making  butter  at 
home  and  at  a  creamery.  When  I  started  to  make 
butter,  I  bought  a  Crystal  creamer,  at  a  cost  of  $25. 
This  was  a  $65  creamer,  and  as  good  as  new.  I 
bought  it  of  one  of  the  dairymen  who  think  that  mak¬ 
ing  butter  doesn’t  pay.  I  use  this  creamer  now,  and 
think  it  ahead  of  a  separator  for  making  fancy  but¬ 
ter,  for,  mind  you,  it  is  quality  not  quantity  that  I 
am  after.  I  use  ice  in  warm  weather,  and  it  takes 
myself,  man  and  team  about  five  days  to  fill  the  ice 
house  ;  but  next  year  I  shall  build  a  dam  across  a 
brook  in  my  pasture  and  get  ice  in  less  than  half  the 
time. 

My  wife  skims  the  milk  by  turning  a  faucet  in  the 
bottom  of  the  can,  and  letting  the  milk  run  off,  and 
then  draws  off  the  cream.  She  also  washes  the  cans 
and  other  dairy  utensils.  I  spend  about  an  hour 
every  other  day  in  hot  weather,  and  twice  a  week  in 
winter,  churning  and  packing  butter,  also  from  one- 
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half  to  a  whole  day  every  Monday  selling  butter  ;  but, 
as  I  would  have  to  go  to  town  every  week  any  way, 
not  over  half  of  this  time  should  be  charged  to  the 
butter  business.  We  will  say  that  I  give  an  hour 
every  day  to  the  butter  business,  and  use  a  horse  five 
hours  a  week.  Now  if  we  go  to  a  creamery,  even 
though  it  be  but  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  we  cannot 
harness  the  horse,  go,  unload,  load  up  skim-milk, 
come  back  and  unharness  in  less  than  half  an  hour  ; 
and  if  there  be  four  or  five  teams  ahead,  and  we  get 
to  talking  politics  or  prize  fight  with  Smith  or  Jones, 
it  is  likely  to  be  an  hour  before  we  return  (my  wife 
says  two  hours). 

Another  objection  to  the  creamery  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  liable  to  get  too  careless  about  the  milk  ;  we 
know  that  ours  is  cleaner  than  Murphy’s,  so  why 
should  we  be  too  particular  ?  Besides,  if  there  be 
anything  wrong,  we  can  blame  the  buttermaker  for 
it ;  but  the  result  is  a  poor  article  and  poor  prices. 
The  general  conclusion  I  come  to  is  this  ;  if  you  lack 
backbone,  and  need  some  one  to  lean  on,  cooperate. 
If  you  don’t,  “  Paddle  your  own  canoe”! 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 

The  Creamery  Is  Cheaper. 

I  would  patronize  the  creamery  ?  Why  ?  Because 
I  could  make  more  money  through  the  creamery.  In 
the  first  place,  the  butter  yield  is  nearly  enough  more 
to  pay  the  four  cents.  Next,  the  salt,  packages,  etc., 
to  say  nothing  of  time  taking  to  store  or  depot,  cost 
nearly  or  quite  two  cents,  and  nearly  always  there  is 
a  difference  of  three  cents  in  price  in  favor  of  the 
creamery,  and  some  months,  it  runs  as  high  as  five 
cents.  Lastly,  it  is  more  pleasant  to  ride  to  the 
creamery  than  to  wash  milk  pans  and  churns,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  harder  work.  Since  writing  the 
above,  I  have  talked  with  a  neighbor  and  he  says, 
“  He  would  better  pay  five  cents  per  pound  than  to 
make  it  at  home.”  c.  m. 

Vermont. 


A  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  GUERNSEY  FARM. 

NEW  THING  IN  STANCHIONS  ;  TUB  SILO. 

In  some  essential  particulars,  Orator  F.  Woodward 
of  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  is  not  a  typical  farmer  who  has 
made  his  success  in  life  out  of  the  immediate  products 
of  the  soil  ;  yet  the  same  business  care,  thrift  and 
good  judgment  that  built  up  a  town  business  are  mani¬ 
fest  in  his  farm  operations.  His  is  not  what,  in  some 
sections,  would  be  called  a  large  farm  ;  it  is  more 
distinguished  for  its  location  and  beauty  than  for  its 
size,  and  contains  75  acres  just  within  the  village 
limits.  Mr.  Woodward’s  purchase  of  the  farm  a  few 
years  ago  was  the  first  transfer  made  of  the  property 
in  nearly  a  century.  Dairying  is  the  principal  feature 
of  the  farm  business,  and  Guernseys  occupy  the  place 
of  honor.  Mr.  Woodward  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
selections.  Lord  Lofty  is  at  the  head  of  the  herd. 
He  is  a  son  of  Squire  Kent,  formerly  of  the  Old  Brick 
Guernsey  herd.  Some  of  the  cows  are  also  of  the 
finest  strains  of  this  breed,  and  for  richness,  color  and 
symmetry,  are  not  often  equaled  in  a  herd  of  farm 
cows  kept  and  used  on  a  business  basis. 

The  barn  is  commodious,  with  cemented  floors  and 
water  throughout,  affording  facilities  for  watering 
the  cows  without  leaving  the  stalls.  A  feature  of  the 
stable  is  the  fastenings  or  stanchions  invented  by  Mr. 
Woodward.  They  are  shown  in  Fig.  131.  The 
stanchions  are  made  of  ordinary  iron  pipe  bent  by  a 
blacksmith  as  shown.  A  ring  slips  up  and  down  one 
of  the  pipes,  and  into  this  the  halter  is  fastened,  the 
other  end  of  the  halter  strap  being  fastened  to  a 
strap  around  the  cow’s  neck.  When  the  cow  is  done 
eating  and  drinking,  she  backs  her  head  out  of  the 
stanchion,  and  the  convex  iron  pipe  may  be  lowered 
as  shown  in  the  vacant  stall  to  keep  the  cow’s  head 
out  of  the  stanchion,  and  away  from  food  or  water, 
the  tie  being  long  enough  to  permit  her  to  lie  down 
behind  it. 

Mr.  Woodward  believes  in  the  silo.  But  he  made 
some  mistakes  in  putting  in  his.  The  first  was  in 
making  it  too  large.  It  occupies  a  place  under  the 
roof  of  the  barn,  but  his  20  cattle  do  not  eat  enough 
ensilage  to  keep  the  top  of  it  fresh  all  the  time.  He 
built  a  smaller  tub  silo  under  the  same  roof,  which 
does  away  with  this  objection,  but  following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  those  who  claimed  to  know,  he  cemented 
around  the  inside  of  the  tub  after  the  staves  had  been 
put  in  place,  to  make  it  air-tight  at  the  bottom. 
During  the  summer,  the  staves  shrunk,  and  he  had  to 
tighten  the  hoops  as  he  had  provided  for  with  clasp 
screws  ;  but  the  cement  held  the  bottom  from  closing 
in,  and  he  had  to  cut  out  the  cement  around  the  in¬ 
side  in  order  to  let  the  bottom  close  up.  He  would, 
if  now  building,  set  the  staves  on  a  perfectly  flat  and 
smooth  surface,  and  if  necessary,  cement  over  the 
outside  to  make  it  tight.  Then  if  it  were  necessary 
to  tighten  the  hoops,  top  and  bottom  would  close  up 
together  and  a  little  more  cement  on  the  outside  to 
fill  up  could  easily  be  applied.  He  thinks  round  silos 


no  more  than  10  feet  in  diameter,  the  most  desirable, 
and  would  build  two  of  them  in  preference  to  one 
large  one. 

Mr.  Woodward  has  his  own  ideas  about  putting  in 
ensilage  with  matured  ears.  He  observes  that  the 
corn  passes  through  the  animal  undigested,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  good  authorities  to  the  contrary  that 
he  has  followed  in  the  past,  he  does  not  consider  this 
economy  in  feeding,  and  now  picks  off  all  the  mature 
ears  before  cutting.  These  he  feeds  ground  with  oats 
and  bran  with  the  ensilage.  He  grows  State  corn, 
Dibble’s  seed,  in  drills  three  feet  apart.  From  18 
acres  last  year,  he  picked  1,400  bushels  of  ears,  which 
gives  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  corn.  He  uses 
the  No.  16  Ohio  cutter,  made  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co., 
and  the  amount  it  will  cut  in  a  day,  he  says,  is  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  his  ability  to  feed  it.  The  field  cutting 
is  done  by  the  McCormick  corn  binder.  The  cutting 
he  is  able  to  hire  done  at  about  SI  an  acre,  he  fur¬ 
nishing  the  horses.  Milk  is  sold  to  the  cooperative 
creamery  at  LeRoy,  on  the  basis  of  butter  fats  which 
it  contains.  Mr.  Woodward  was  largely  instrumental 
in  putting  the  creamery  in  operation,  and  being 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  creamery  sharks  through 
The  R.  N.- Y.,  he  avoided  them,  and  had  the  creamery 
built  by  a  responsible  dairy  supply  house.  The  cream¬ 
ery  is  on  a  business  basis  and  is  paying.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  skim-milk  is  brought  back  to  the  farm  for  the 
pigs. 

At  first  thought,  the  young  man  who  goes  in  debt 
for  his  farm  may  not  see  much  in  Mr.  Woodward’s 
success  to  encourage  him,  as  it  began  outside  the 
farm.  True,  but  he  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  and  the  same  traits  of  character  and  enterprise 
that  fought  out  success  in  other  lines  are  now  promi¬ 
nent  in  his  farm  operations.  He  selects  one  of  the 
best  if,  indeed,  not  the  best  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  He 


profits  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  figured 
out  ways  and  means  for  their  own  success,  so  that  he 
saves  the  disappointments  and  losses  they  sustained 
in  earlier  experience.  j.  j.  d. 


WESTERN  HORSES  FOR  EASTERN  FARMS. 

ARE  THEY  SATISFACTORY  ?  WHY  NOT? 

What  has  been  your  experience  in  using  heavy  western  horses 
lor  farm  work  ?  Have  you  found  them  soft  and  unable  to  do  the 
hardest  work  for  the  first  year?  Do  you  find  them  liable  to 
become  strained  by  heavy  work  ?  Do  they  take  readily  to  oats 
and  other  feed  given  usually  on  eastern  farms  ?  How  long  does 
it  usually  take  them  to  become  acclimated?  On  the  whole,  do 
you  consider  these  horses  the  equal  of  horses  of  similar  breeding 
raised  on  our  eastern  farms  ?  What  would  you  advise  the  farmer 
taking  green  western  horses  to  do  In  order  to  make  the  best  use 
of  them  the  first  year  ? 

Prefers  Eastern-Bred  Horses. 

We  purchased  a  span  of  heavy  western  horses  this 
spring,  and  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  them 
hardened  and  acclimatized.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
western  horses  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  those  which 
have  been  eastern-bred,  during  the  first  season.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  their  taking  kindly  to  oats  and 
other  feed  used  on  eastern  farms.  From  observation, 
I  am  led  to  believe,  although  I  have  no  clear-cut 
facts  upon  which  to  found  the  belief,  that  horses 
bred  on  the  soft  prairies  of  the  West  which  have, 
relatively,  a  superabundance  of  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  and  a  relative  lack  of  bone-making  material 
in  the  soil,  are  not  so  firm  in  bone  or  so  hardy  as  are 
the  horses  raised  in  the  East,  where  the  soil  contains 
relatively  less  nitrogen  and  more  mineral  matter.  I 
believe  that  the  success  of  the  horse  breeders  about 
Lexington,  Ky.,  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  land  there  carries  very  large  quantities  of  mineral 
matter,  especially  phosphoric  acid.  A  few  days  since 
I  was  struck  by  the  wide  difference  between  the 
composition  of  some  good  hay  and  hay  grown  upon 
land  where  it  was  noted  that  the  animals  were  weak 
in  bone  structure.  These  German  analyses  showed 
that  the  good  hay  contained  more  than  twice  as  much 


mineral  matter  as  that  grown  in  the  district  where 
the  animals  were  noted  for  their  weak  bony  structure. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Buy  Them  Early  in  Winter. 

We  have  bought  about  a  dozen  western  horses  at 
different  times,  and  have  found  that,  when  we  first 
get  them,  which  is  in  the  winter  or  spring,  they  are 
very  liable  to  take  cold,  caused  by  a  difference  in  the 
climate  and  being  taken  from  a  warm  stable  ;  we 
have  also  found  that  they  were  unable  to  stand  heavy 
work  for  the  first  year.  In  order  to  make  the  best 
use  of  them  the  first  year,  we  buy  them  as  early  in 
the  winter  as  we  can,  keep  them  blanketed,  [feed 
them  on  a  ration  made  up  of  corn,  oats  and  '  peas 
ground  together.  f.  h.  gates  *  sons. 

New  York. 

How  they  Behave  in  New  England. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  with  western 
horses.  They  are  usually  very  fat  and  soft  when  we 
buy  them.  This  fat  is  made  on  corn  and  without 
work.  When  we  put  them  to  our  hard  work,  they 
run  down.  They  will  not  eat  cut  feed  and  oats,  but 
have  to  learn.  It  takes  about  a  year  to  acclimate 
and  get  a  good  oat-made  muscle  on  them.  They  are 
worth  more  for  work  the  second  year  than  the  first. 
I  consider  that  there  is  less  loss  to  the  farmer  who 
buys  horses  if  he  buy  those  raised  here,  or  those  that 
have  been  in  use  a  year,  if  of  western  breeding. 
When  a  farmer  buys  western  horses,  he  should  not 
use  them  too  hard  for  the  first  three  months,  and  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  get  overheated  and  catch 
cold.  They  are  quite  likely  to  have  a  cough  and  a 
distemper,  which  will  reduce  them  very  much  in 
flesh,  even  though  they  do  not  die.  kdwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

The  Western  Horses  Improve. 

I  have  bought  and  used  a  number  of  western  horses, 
and  have  three  such  now  in  use.  Without  an  excep¬ 
tion,  I  have  found  them  very  fat  and  soft,  and  unable 
to  stand  hard  work  or  heavy  drawing  for  the  first 
year — some  of  them  much  longer.  Their  only  grain 
food  seems  to  have  been  corn,  and  one  of  those  I  now 
have,  for  a  long  time  would  not  eat  oats  or  any  grain 
but  corn,  and  hardly  knew  what  that  was  when  it 
was  shelled.  Even  now,  after  five  years  with  me, 
there  is  nothing  he  likes  so  much  as  an  ear  of  western 
corn.  I  to-day  consider  this  particular  horse  the  best 
one  I  ever  owned,  but  for  the  first  year,  he  was  not 
worth  his  board ;  in  fact,  I  tried  to  sell  him  for  less 
than  he  cost  me.  He  was  five  years  old  then,  and 
grew  tougher  and  better  for,  at  least,  two  or  three 
years  after  I  bought  him.  Some  western  horses  be¬ 
come  acclimated  and  used  to  our  system  of  feeding 
sooner  than  others;  but  I  never  knew  one  to  do  as 
well  the  first  year  as  after.  Every  one  with  a  west¬ 
ern  horse  should  make  the  change  of  food  gradual. 
It  is  better  to  continue  the  corn  diet  for  awhile, 
slowly  mixing  in  bran  and  oats  ;  better  have  oats 
ground  at  first,  and  put  in  a  little  oil  meal.  If  they 
can  be  turned  to  pasture  for  awhile,  and  all  grain 
taken  away,  I  regard  it  as  advisable,  and  when  taken 
up,  they  may  be  fed  entirely  on  eastern  foods.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  they  be  not  overworked  or  driven, 
or  loaded  for,  at  least,  the  first  year.  I  certainly  do 
not  consider  a  western-raised  horse  equal  to  one 
raised  in  New  York,  and  if  buying  a  team,  and  I 
could  get  a  home-raised  pair  in  every  way  equal  in 
size  and  build  to  the  western  horse,  I  should  take 
them  at  $10  or  $20  higher  price  every  time,  and  think 
I  was  making  a  wise  choice.  J.  8.  woodward. 

Western  Horse  Needs  Much  Care. 

I  am  within  100  miles  of  Buffalo,  where  hundreds 
of  western  horses  are  sold  every  year.  I  have  not 
used  any  of  them  for  the  reason  that  those  buying 
them  have  been,  as  a  rule,  disappointed.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  buy  two  horses  this  spring,  but  from  the 
experience  of  others  in  this  section,  I  thought  it  un¬ 
safe  to  buy  green  western  horses  for  my  work.  They 
are  usually  soft,  and  if  put  to  hard  work  and  heavy 
feed,  bad  results  are  almost  sure  to  follow.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  more  liable  to  strain  than  native 
horses.  They  take  readily  to  the  feed  on  eastern 
farms.  A  neighbor  bought  one  that  liked  oats  so  well 
that  it  would  break  loose  every  night  to  get  at  the 
oat  bin,  unless  hitched  around  the  body  with  a 
heavy  rope.  It  takes  about  one  year  for  them  to  be¬ 
come  acclimated  ;  after  that,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  are  not  the  equal  of  eastern  horses.  Native 
horses  here  bring  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
than  western  of  the  same  grade.  I  would  advise  a 
farmer  buying  a  team  of  western  horses  to  buy  a  yoke 
of  cattle  at  the  same  time,  with  which  to  do  his  work 
the  first  year,  engage  a  veterinary,  then  give  the 
horses  plenty  of  out-door  exercise  when  not  doing 
light  work  ;  keep  them  out  of  the  stable  as  much  as 
possible — they  are  not  accustomed  to  confinement — 
and  let  them  lose  the  flesh  they  have.  Do  not  try  to 
keep  them  in  the  condition  they  are  in  when  fitted  for 
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the  market.  I  consider  it  neither  profitable  nor  safe. 
The  greatest  mortality,  probably,  is  due  to  influenza, 
to  which  nearly  all  western  horses  are  subject.  I 
know  of  some  western  hors:s  that  have  given  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction,  but  the  per  cent  is  small. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  l.  d.  gai,e. 

Get  the  “  Corn  Fat”  Off. 

Many  western  horses  are  sold  in  this  county  each 
year.  They  are  mostly  grade  Clydesdale  and  Per- 
cheron  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds.  Many  of 
them  soon  look  hard  and  are  spiritless.  They  do  not 
know  what  oats  are,  and  have  to  be  taught  to  eat 
them,  which  they  soon  learn  to  do.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  have  to  become  acclimated  at  all,  but  would 
call  it  becoming  used  to  work.  When  they  come  here, 
they  are  young,  but  little  more  than  broken,  and  fat¬ 
tened  with  corn  to  make  them  look  sleek.  They  are 
lacking  in  muscle,  but  look  able  to  do  any  work,  by 
reason  of  their  size  and  flesh.  They  are  usually  put 
into  heavy  work  the  first  thing,  and  are  more  liable 
to  become  strained  than  an  eastern-bred  horse  that 
has  been  used  more  or  less  for  light  work.  I  think 
they  are  equal  to  an  eastern-bred  horse,  after  they 
have  lived  here  long  enough  to  lose  the  “  corn  flesh  ” 
and  get  “  oat  muscle,”  but  with  the  treatment 
usually  given,  it’s  hard  on  them,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  are  spoiled.  I  would  advise  one  who  has 
immediate  use,  at  hard  work,  for  a  team,  to  buy 
something  else  than  green  western  horses  that  have, 
probably,  never  done  a  day’s  work.  I  would  treat 
such  a  team  as  I  would  a  big,  overgrown,  fat,  four- 
year-old  colt,  in  the  fall,  fresh  from  pasture.  Give 
them  slow,  steady,  light  work,  muscle-making  food 
and  good  care,  using  them  for  “extra”  until  they 
are  really  able  to  do  heavy  work  ;  then  the  most  of 
them  are  good  enough  for  any  one.  I  have  seen  some 
eastern  horses  of  similar  breeding  that  were  soft, 
too,  but  think  that  they  are,  as  a  whole,  better 
than  the  western  ones  until  the  latter  have  been 
here,  at  least  two  years,  and  have  stood  the  test. 

For  ordinary  farm  work,  a  -grade,  with  a  good 
per  cent  of  standard-bred  trotting  blood,  weigh¬ 
ing  1,050  pounds,  is  my  ideal.  Such  horses  are 
fast  walkers,  intelligent — which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  logy  draft  horse — full  of  grit  and  stay¬ 
ing  power,  which  carries  them  to  the  end  of 
the  day  without  lagging.  They  will  do  more 
plowing,  harrowing  or  cultivating,  and  keep 
on  less  feed,  while  on  the  road  they  are  excel¬ 
lent.  But  the  western  horse  can  be  raised  for 
one-quarter  the  cost,  and,  as  we  cannot  com¬ 
pete,  we  shall  have  to  buy,  learn  how  to  use, 
and  drive  slower.  c.  k.  chapman. 

New  York. 


EVERGREEN  WIND-BREAKS  FOR  OHIO. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  planting  wind¬ 
breaks,  and  numerous  opportunities  to  observe 
their  effects.  The  first  one  that  I  helped  to 
plant  was  on  the  west  side  of  a  field  that  was 
afterward  used  for  small  fruits.  These  trees 
were  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines,  and  were 
selected  because  there  was  a  surplus  of  these 
kinds  in  the  nursery  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.  The  trees  were  three  to  four  feet  high 
when  planted,  and  about  20  feet  high  in  10  years 
from  that  time.  They  were  planted  about  one  rod 
apart,  or  one  in  each  fence  corner,  and  made  a  fairly 
good  wind-break  in  10  years.  One  of  the  trees  died 
and  was  not  replaced,  by  which  means  we  were  able 
to  judge  as  to  the  value  of  those  remaining.  A  high 
wind  early  one  summer  made  a  swath  through  a 
raspberry  plantation,  just  opposite  the  gap,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  wind-break  was  a  profitable 
investment.  A  few  years  later,  I  planted  another 
wind-break,  using  Norway  pines,  as  they  were  in 
surplus  at  the  time.  It  would  have  been  better,  in 
both  cases,  had  there  been  a  double  row  of  trees,  and 
better  still  had  all  of  the  trees  been  of  Austrian  pine, 
as  it  is  more  bushy  than  either  of  the  others,  although 
the  Norway  pine  does  nearly  as  well.  The  Scotch 
pine  seems  to  grow  thinner  as  the  trees  increase  in 
age,  and  is  not  desirable.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  working  of  a  Norway  spruce  wind¬ 
break  planted  in  double  rows  eight  feet  apart,  the 
trees  alternating  in  the  rows.  This  makes  an  effec¬ 
tive  wind-break,  but  the  best  tree  of  all  is  the  White 
pine.  I  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  it  will  make  the 
best  wind-break  in  the  shortest  time,  of  any  tree 
found  in  the  nurseries.  White  pine  trees,  planted  10 
feet  apart  on  good  soil,  will  touch  branches  when  15 
feet  high,  which  will  be  in  about  six  years  from  the 
time  of  planting,  as  they  stretch  upward  at  the  rate 
of  two  to  three  feet  a  year,  and  increase  in  width  at 
about  the  same  rate.  This  makes  a  very  serviceable 
wind-break,  but  many  more  years  are  required  before 
it  reaches  its  best  estate.  A  double  row,  with  the 
trees  alternating,  placing  them  8  to  10  feet  apart, 
will  make  a  serviceable  wind-break  in  less  time  than 


a  single  row,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  better 
plan  under  all  circumstances.  Where  one  does  not 
care  to  devote  much  space  to  a  wind-break,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  something  in  the  cost  of  trees,  he 
can  get  very  satisfactory  results  by  planting  the  trees 
10  feet  apart  in  a  single  row.  Trees  so  planted 
retain  their  bottom  branches  longer  than  when 
crowded  more  closely.  In  the  end,  the  result  is 
about  the  same,  whether  a  single  or  double  row  is 
planted. 

To  get  the  best  results,  the  trees  should  be  planted 
and  cared  for  as  they  would  be  in  the  nursery.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  and  fitted  as  for  fruit  trees. 
Manuring  need  not  be  practiced  except  on  very  poor 
land,  and  then  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing.  If  the 
trees  must  be  planted  in  sod,  then  a  mulch  on  the 
surface,  after  planting,  is  advisable  ;  but  if  the  ground 
can  be  plowed  and  kept  cultivated,  a  mulch  is  not 
needed.  Cultivation  can  be  continued  several  sea¬ 
sons  with  profit,  but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  allow  the 
grass  to  grow  around  the  trees  when  small,  for  aside 
from  the  check  in  growth  to  the  trees,  by  the  grass, 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  fire,  which  means 
death  to  the  trees.  The  danger  is  lessened  when  the 
trees  become  large  enough  to  keep  the  grass  down, 
and  can  be  almost  wholly  obviated  by  raking  away 
the  dead  needles  each  season. 

The  selection  and  handling  of  the  trees  are  both  im¬ 
portant  matters,  and  both  are  beset  with  some  diffi¬ 
culties.  If  one  can  find  a  local  nurseryman  who  has 
a  stock  of  twice-transplanted  trees,  18  to  30  inches 
high,  which  can  be  bought  for  20  to  25  cents  per  tree,  he 
need  look  no  farther.  Larger  trees  can  be  moved  with 
safety,  but  if  the  trees  have  been  transplanted  often 
enough  to  make  good  roots,  they  will  come  up  with 
a  ball  of  earth  attached,  and  will  be  very  heavy  and 
bulky,  if  more  than  three  feet  high,  besides  being  no 
better  than  trees  of  half  the  size.  Pine  trees  will 


have  less  roots  than  Norway  spruce,  but  if  grown  on 
clay  soil  and  frequently  transplanted,  more  or  less 
soil  will  come  up  with  them,  and  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  It  is  difficult  to  get  evergreens  to  grow  that 
have  not  often  been  transplanted,  unless  small  trees 
are  taken.  In  any  case,  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  in  sun  or  wind  for  one  minute  even.  Keep 
the  roots  covered  with  moss,  straw,  soil  or  something 
to  prevent  drying,  all  of  the  time  that  they  are  out  of 
the  ground. 

If  trees  must  be  ordered  from  a  distance,  then  12 
to  18-inch  trees  are  large  enough.  Such  trees  ought 
to  be  bought  for  10  cents  per  tree,  or  less,  but  nur¬ 
serymen  often  make  quite  a  difference  in  price  be¬ 
tween  trees  once  and  twice  transplanted,  of  the  same 
size.  An  evergreen,  18  or  more  inches  high,  that  has 
been  transplanted  but  once,  has  very  poor  roots,  and 
is  dear  at  any  price.  I  would  not  select  trees  less 
than  12  inches  high,  for  they  grow  very  slowly  when 
young,  a  tree  three  feet  high  being  six  or  eight  years 
old,  but  after  they  reach  three  feet,  the  growth  is 
rapid.  I  have  transplanted  evergreens  successfully 
at  all  times  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  but 
prefer  the  time  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  grow, 
and  next  to  that,  a  favorable  time  in  September. 
With  trees  that  are  well  rooted,  I  have  never  done 
any  pruning  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  and  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  done  to  advantage  on  pines  and 
spruces  ;  but  Arbor-vitae  and  junipers  may  easily  be 
pruned,  if  it  seem  necessary.  Pines  and  spruces  are 
best  pruned,  for  the  purpose  of  thickening  the 
branches,  soon  after  the  new  growth  starts.  Wind¬ 
breaks  seldom  require  pruning,  but  if  it  be  desired 
to  make  them  as  dense  as  possible,  simply  nip  off  the 


tips  of  the  young  shoots  while  they  are  so  tender  that 
it  can  be  done  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  w.  j.  green. 


OUR  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES;  A  WORD 
OF  SUGGESTIVE  CRITICISM. 

I  have  a  word  or  two  of  criticism  on  the  work  done 
at  our  agricultural  experiment  stations,  or  rather, 
on  the  summing  up  of  that  work  as  presented  in  the 
monthly  reports  which  are  sent  out  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Washington.  I  have  appeared 
before  too  many  legislative  committees  in  their 
behalf  to  be  other  than  a  hearty  friend  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  and  as  the  crowning  of  my  indorse¬ 
ment  of  them,  sent  my  two  boys  to  be  educated 
within  their  walls.  My  criticism  in  this  article  is  on 
the  narrow  basis  on  which  some  of  their  experimental 
work  is  done,  and  the  unprofitable  results  that  are 
laid  before  the  public  by  the  organ  at  Washington, 
because  of  a  too  limited  generalization  from  the 
results  obtained.  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  test 
made  with  strawberries,  where  varieties  into  the 
hundreds  were  grown  side  by  side,  and  the  varying 
characteristics  most  carefully  noted,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  merits  of  the  different  kinds  presented  in 
their  bulletin  to  the  public  to  enable  those  who 
perused  them  to  decide  which  to  purchase  of  nursery¬ 
men,  for  planting  either  for  home  use  or  for  market¬ 
ing.  As  a  seedsman  dealing,  also,  in  small  fruits,  I 
was,  of  course,  much  interested  in  these  reports,  and 
read  them  with  care  to  ascertain  what  were  the  best 
of  all  the  numerous  varieties  before  the  public,  with 
the  view  of  cataloguing  them.  Among  the  various 
bulletin  reports,  I  read  those  issued  from  the  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  Stations,  which,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  gave  the  public  the  results  of  their 
experiments  with  a  great  many  varieties.  The  large 
plot  at  the  Massachusetts  Station  I  visited 
personally  when  the  fruit  was  in  its  perfect 
maturity,  and  there  had  the  pleasure,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  ever-courteous  Prof.  May¬ 
nard,  of  sampling  them  ad  libitum.  I  re¬ 
turned  with  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  compara¬ 
tive  merits,  and  felt  fully  competent  to 
instruct  the  public  accordingly  in  my  seed 
catalogue. 

Receiving  at  about  that  time  the  small  fruit 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  I  examined  it  to  see  how  nearly  the 
two  colleges  were  in  agreement  on  the  same 
subject,  being  prepared  to  find  more  or  less 
difference  in  the  degree  of  approbation  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  same  varieties  when  tested  by 
each.  To  my  chagrin,  I  found  them,  at  times, 
utterly  at  variance  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
same  strawberry  ;  it  was  a  fundamental  differ 
ence,  one  of  kind  and  not  of  degree.  Now  as 
I  knew  from  personal  experience  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  at  Amherst  that  the  merits 
of  the  various  sorts  had  been  honestly  and 
fairly  stated,  I  was,  at  first,  greatly  puzzled 
to  understand  why  the  results  at  Cornell 
were  so  contradictory.  On  reading  the  entire 
report,  I  found  the  solution  of  the  problem  : 
While  the  strawberries  at  Amherst  had  been 
raised  on  a  loamy  soil,  those  at  Cornell  had  been 
grown  on  one  of  so  clayey  a  nature  that  it  re¬ 
quired  underdrainage  to  give  them  any  chance  of 
success.  What  the  two  reports  did  actually  teach, 
was  how  certain  strawberries  deported  themselves  at 
Amherst  on  a  good  loam,  and,  again,  how  the  same 
varieties  deported  themselves  at  Cornell  on  a  soil 
underdrained  naturally,  yet  having  a  good  portion 
of  clay  in  its  composition.  Now  1  maintain  that  the 
results  of  each  of  these  reports,  though  made,  of 
course,  in  all  honesty  at  each  station,  could  not  but 
be  misleading  to  the  great  public  at  large,  who 
looked  to  them  for  information,  for  but  few  would  be 
likely  to  read  both  reports,  and  so  have  one  limit 
the  statements  contained  in  the  other,  but  in  most 
instances,  would  assume  that  they  were  learning  abso¬ 
lute  facts  as  regards  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
various  kinds,  and  not  how  they  deported  themselves 
on  a  clayey  soil  at  Cornell  and  a  loamy  soil  at  Am¬ 
herst.  As  strawberries  are  usually  raised  on  soil  of 
a  loamy  nature,  the  report  of  results  obtained  at  Am¬ 
herst  would  have  proved  a  safer  guide  for  the  great 
majority  of  planters. 

A  mere  statement  of  the  facts  makes  evident  what  is 
needed  by  the  public  to  obtain  the  most  profit  from 
these  costly  experiments  conducted  so  carefully  on 
so  large  a  scale.  They  need  to  have  presented  to 
them  tables  arranged  side  by  side,  showing  how  the 
same  varieties  deported  themselves  in  hardiness, 
quality,  yield,  etc.  under  different  conditions  of 
growth,  such  as  a  sandy,  a  clayey  or  a  gravelly  and  a 
loamy  soil,  and  where  should  they  look  for  the  gen¬ 
eralization  more  fittingly  than  in  the  monthly  bul¬ 
letins  sent  out  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
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Washington,  in  most  respects  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  publication,  whose  object  is  to  lay  before 
the  public  the  most  valuable  results  obtained  in  the 
experiments  at  the  many  stations  located  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  As  a  striking  result  of  what  appears 
to  me  a  great  waste  under  the  present  system  of  in¬ 
dependent  action  in  experimenting  at  the  various 
stations,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  report  from 
Cornell,  I  think  (I  speak  from  memory),  made  three 
or  four  years  ago,  where  the  statement  was  made 
that  several  hundred  (seven,  I  think),  were  carefully 
tested,  and  about  the  entire  number  condemned  as 
worthless.  Now,  as  varieties  that  do  first-rate  on  one 
kind  of  soil  fail  to  give  satisfaction  on  another  of  a 
different  character,  doubtless  more  or  less  of  this 
great  number  would  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
acquisitions  on  other  soil.  Would  not,  therefore,  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  interchange  of  seedlings 
between  stations  where  soils  are  different  be  a  step 
in  progress  along  the  lines  of  a  wise  economy,  and 
likely  to  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  great  public  ? 

Massachusetts.  j.  J.  h.  Gregory. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Drinking  Water  in  Cisterns. 

X.  Y,,  Memphis,  Mo. — Is  rain  water,  caught  in  eave  spouts  and 
carried  through  conductors  of  galvanized  iron,  as  good  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  culinary  use,  as  if  good  tin  was  used  instead  ?  Does 
water  standing  in  or  around  galvanized  iron  thereby  become  dan¬ 
gerous  to  health  if  used  as  above  indicated  ?  Water  caught  upon 
a  shingle  roof  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  worn 
from  the  wood,  which  is  not  desirable  in  water  to  be  used  for 
drinking  and  cooking.  Is  there  any  paint  or  preparation  which, 
applied  to  the  shingles,  will  stop  or  lessen  this  trouble,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  impart  any  injurious  or  disagreeable  qualities  to 
the  water  ? 

Ans. — There  has  never  yet  been  any  serious  ques¬ 
tion  raised  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
zinc  coating  of  galvanized  sheets  in 
regard  to  water  flowing  over  a  roof  of 
this  kind,  or  through  similar  pipes  for 
the  conveyance  of  water.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  run  any  risk  in  this  way, 
for  tin  may  be  used  for  the  roof  or 
pipes  and  made  sufficiently  durable 
by  the  mere  painting  of  it  with  the 
common  iron  oxide  paint,  which  is  quite 
insoluble.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the 
rain  water  from  a  shingle  roof  should 
be  filtered  before  it  is  stored  in  a  cis¬ 
tern  ;  this  is  done  in  a  very  simple 
manner  by  making  the  spouts  discharge 
into  a  barrel  in  the  lower  half  of  which 
a  filter  of  clear  sand  is  made.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  filter  is  made  in  this  way.  First 
some  coarse, well-washed  gravel  is  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  but  resting  on 
a  false  bottom  pierced  with  small  holes, 
leaving  two  inches  or  so  of  space  under 
the  false  bottom.  On  the  gravel  is  laid 
some  broken  charcoal,  and  on  this  some  more  gravel, 
on  this  some  coarse,  well-washed  sand,  and  on  this  a 
layer  of  gravel.  This  is  covered  with  a  board  having 
a  sufficient  number  of  holes  in  it  to  pass  the  water. 
The  two  boards,  one  at  the  bottom  and  that  at  the 
top,  are  firmly  fixed  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  barrel 
may  be  reversed  and  thus  washed  clean  by  passing 
water  through  it.  This  filters  the  water  of  solid 
matter,  and  the  charcoal  takes  away  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  dissolved  impurities.  Or  a  swinging  double 
pipe  may  be  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  leader 
from  the  eave  trough,  in  such  a  way  that  the  first 
water  runs  to  waste  into  a  drain  until  the  roof  is  well 
washed  of  all  filth  that  gathers  on  it,  such  as  dust, 
leaves,  droppings  of  birds  and  the  worn  fiber  of  the 
wood,  and  then  the  clean  water  only  is  turned  into 
the  cistern.  The  swinging  pipe  may  be  made  self¬ 
acting  by  having  a  small  hole  made  in  the  waste  pipe 
through  which  a  part  of  the  water  will  run  into  a 
receptacle  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  pipe,  and  when 
this  receptacle  is  filled,  the  weight  of  it  overbalances 
the  other  arm  and  this  swings  into  connection  with 
the  cistern  pipe,  thus  delivering  the  clean  water  into 
the  pipe  by  which  it  goes  to  the  cistern.  This  is  a 
simple  matter  that  any  mechanic  will  be  able  to 
arrange.  The  painting  of  the  shingles  with  the  red 
oxide  of  iron  paint  will  prevent  the  wear  of  the  wood 
into  the  fibrous  pulp  mentioned,  which  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  weather.  h.  s. 

How  to  Trim  York  Imperial  Apple  Trees. 

F.  W.  V.,  Pennsylvania.— How  shall  I  head  York  Imperial  and 
Sutton  Beauty  apple  trees  ?  Are  they  high  or  low-growing  trees  ? 

Ans  — York  Imperial  has  a  round,  well-shaped 
head,  neither  very  upright  nor  very  spreading.  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty  is  more  upright  in  habit.  Both  varieties 
make  very  nice  orchard  trees  with  little  trouble. 

Ht  E<  Vi 


Using  Salt  on  Peach  Trees. 

O.  H.  B.,  Milltown,  Pa.— Last  fall,  in  November,  after  examin¬ 
ing  for  borers,  I  placed  around  the  base  of  my  young  peach 
trees  (planted  in  the  spring  of  1896)  one  quart  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  common  salt  and  wood  ashes.  The  soil  was  then 
returned  around  the  trees  Early  in  the  winter,  a  chance  tree 
manifested  evidence  of  something  wrong,  as  the  tips  of  the 
branches  appeared  dead,  the  under  bark  brown  on  some  sides 
of  the  tree,  extending,  in  some  cases,  down  in  the  root.  At  that 
time,  I  thought  it  the  result  of  careless  work  in  burning  a  little 
rubbish  which  was  raked  up  and  burned  before  plowing  the 
ground  in  November.  As  spring  advanced,  I  noticed  that  the 
peach  trees  were  slow  in  pushing  forward,  and  soon  the  true  con¬ 
dition  was  manifested — the  entire  orchard  of  800  trees  being 
dead-  A  chance  tree  showed  some  life,  but  was  so  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  that  I  deemed  it  best  to  remove  all  and  replant.  My  reason 
for  applying  the  salt  was  this  :  Having  heard,  at  random,  many 
times,  that  salt  was  beneficial  to  peach  trees,  even  so  much  as  a 
peck  to  a  tree,  I  thought,  certainly,  one  pint  would  not  do  any 
harm.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  result  other  than  the 
application  of  the  salt. 

Ans. — G.  H.  B.  has  had  a  sore  experience  from 
either  following  bad  advice,  or  from  misunderstand¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  some  writers.  I  have  never  tried 
common  salt  as  a  supposed  manure,  or  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide  about  the  base  of  fruit  trees,  but  I  have  no  faith 
in  either.  That  it  is  a  virulent  poison  to  nearly  all 
vegetation,  except  when  applied  in  a  very  moderate 
way,  is  well  known  by  most  people.  As  a  manure,  it 
is  practically  worthless.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  soil  retentive  of  moisture,  and  has  proved  bene¬ 
ficial  in  some  cases  when  not  applied  thickly.  I 
would  never  put  salt  about  the  base  of  any  tree 
unless  I  wanted  to  kill  it.  This  I  have  done  in  a  few 
cases  where  I  wished  to  destroy  undesirable  trees  on 
the  lawn  or  in  a  field.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

“  California”  Grapes  in  Delaware. 

G.  T.,  New  Fo/vfc.-Will  California  white,  sweet,  big  grapes 
grow  in  Delaware  to  make  it  pay  ? 

Ans. — The  grapes  which  are  usually  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  of  an  entirely  different  species  (Vitis  vini- 
fera),  from  those  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  Eastern 
States ;  the  former  are  foreign,  while  the  latter  are 
of  native  American  origin.  All  of  the  foreign  varie¬ 


ties  are  of  very  different  character  of  vine  as  well  as 
of  fruit  from  our  own,  which  succeed  so  well  all  over 
the  country.  However,  in  California,  both  classes 
seem  to  flourish,  the  foreign  kinds  doing  as  well  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  more  tender 
than  our  native  kinds,  and  will  not  endure  a  climate 
where  the  ground  freezes  more  than  a  very  little. 
They  also  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  damaging 
effects  of  an  insect  called  phylloxera,  which  works  on 
the  roots  very  seriously,  and  also  to  the  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  which  prey  on  our  own  species,  but  in  a  less 
serious  degree.  They  will  not  succeed  in  Delaware  or 
anywhere  outside  of  a  glass  house  this  side  of  central 
Texas.  From  there  on,  and  into  southern  New 
Mexico,  they  are  grown  to  some  extent  by  covering 
the  vines  with  earth  from  fall  to  spring.  The  fungous 
diseases  are  less  prevalent  there.  It  has  often  been 
supposed  that  the  same  kinds  of  grapes  that  are 
grown  in  France  and  southern  Germany  would  do 
equally  well  in  the  milder  parts  of  this  country,  but 
thousands  of  trials  have  proved  that  they  will  not, 
and  for  the  above  reasons.  In  a  house  made  for  the 
purpose,  where  the  temperature  and  diseases  may  be 
under  control,  they  grow  luxuriantly.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  one  of  the  leading  white  varieties. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Grass  for  a  Sandy  Hill. 

C.  A.  J.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  best  grass  seed  for  a 
hot,  sandy  hill,  with  pine  trees  on  the  north  ?  Plenty  of  stable 
manure.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  lawn  or  with  one  crop  of  grass  fit 
for  winter  cow  feed.  2.  An  old  man  told  me  that  he  never 
mulched  his  strawberry  plants,  and  thought  it  made  them  more 
able  to  resist  the  cold  spring  weather,  not  being  checked  as 
readily  as  his  neighbors’  mulched  beds.  He  begins  picking  the 
last  of  May,  before  any  around  him  have  ripe  berries.  He  is  not 
particular  to  keep  the  kinds  separate. 

Ans. — 1.  Our  choice  would  be  Blue  grass.  2.  In 
soils  that  “heave”,  mulch  is  helpful  to  protect  the 
plants  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 


All  About  Whale-oil  Soap. 

A.  L.  H.,  Ithaca,  Wis. — Whale-oil  soap  is  a  better  basis  for 
kerosene  emulsion  than  common  soap.  In  solution,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  insecticide  alone.  Kerosene  is  so  injurious  to  rubber 
hose  that  it  is  very  objectionable  on  that  account  used  through 
the  common  spray  pump.  If  we  can  use  whale-oil  soap  in  mak¬ 
ing  our  insecticides  for  treating  the  whole  family  of  sucking 
insects,  the  true  bugs,  such  as  plant  lice  or  the  aphis,  the  gray 
squash  bug,  thrips,  etc.,  as  well  as  scale  lice  like  the  Oyster- 
shell  Bark-louse,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  more  efficient  spray 
and  use  less  kerosene.  At  10  cents  per  pound  as  sold  at  retail, 
the  price  is  too  high,  and  we  need  more  full  information 
about  buying  the  oil  and  making  the  soap  from  common  pot¬ 
ash,  which  ought  to  be  easily  done  and  cheapen  the  product  very 
much.  Can’t  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  us  all  necessary  information 
about  it,  at  least  let  us  know  where  the  crude  oil  can  best  be 
had,  as  that  is,  doubtless,  the  best  to  use  ?  The  gray,  stinking 
squash  bugs  last  year  killed  our  full-grown  pumpkin,  cucumber 
and  squash  vines,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to  b«  ready  for 
them  this  year  with  good  whale-oil  emulsion. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SUNDERLAND. 

It  is  true  that  whale-oil  soap  sometimes  makes  a 
better  kerosene  emulsion  than  ordinary  soap.  It  is 
also  true  that  kerosene  soon  injures  rubber  hose,  and 
that  whale-oil  soap  is  an  excellent  insecticide  when 
used  alone.  As  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
whale-oil  soap  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agents  to 
be  used  against  the  San  Jos6  scale  here  in  the  East, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  come  into  more  general  use  against 
sucking  insects.  But  the  different  whale-oil  or,  more 
properly,  fish-oil,  soaps  now  on  the  market  vary  so 
much  in  their  composition  that  they  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  the  desired  or  expected 
results.  It  has  been  found  that  the  per  cent  of  water 
in  these  soaps  may  vary  from  about  9  to  nearly  50. 
And,  curiously  enough,  those  that  contain  the  largest 
percentage  of  water  make,  by  far,  the  thickest  solu¬ 
tion  when  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  the  strength  required  to  kill  the  San 
Jos6  scale.  One  of  the  tests  to  be  used,  then,  when 
one  contemplates  buying  a  fish-oil  soap,  is  to  get  a 
small  sample  and  dissolve  it  at  the  rate  mentioned 
above  ;  if  the  solution  does  not  solidify  or  become  too 
thick  for  spraying  when  it  becomes 
cool,  it  may,  usually,  be  depended 
upon.  A  soap  made  with  potash  lye  is 
more  desirable,  but  nearly  all,  if  not 
all  of  the  fish-oil  soaps  are  made  with 
soda. 

Whale-oil  soap  was  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  an  insecticide  as  early  as  1842, 
but  has  never  come  into  very  general 
use,  although  Prof.  Comstock  found  it 
very  effective  against  scale  insects, 
and  strongly  recommended  it  in  his 
report  as  United  States  Entomologist. 
Plant  lice  are  killed  when  the  soap  is 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  10  gal¬ 
lons.  In  destroying  scale  insects,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  it  much  stronger,  the 
proportion  varying  from  one  pound  in 
five  gallons  to  two  pounds  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  It  can  hardly  take  the 
place  of  kerosene  emulsion  as  made 
with  ordinary  soap,  unless  it  is  sold 
for  considerably  less  than  its  present 
price.  Of  the  ready-made  fish-oil  soaps,  that  sold 
by  Leggett  &  Brother,  New  York  City,  has  been 
found  to  be  uniform  and  reliable.  It  is  sold  in 
barrels  of  about  450  pounds  at  four  cents  per  pound, 
in  boxes  of  100  pounds  at  six  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  50-pound  lots  at  6%  cents  per  pound.  Any  one 
can  make  his  own  fish-oil  soap  by  dissolving  3>£ 
pounds  of  concentrated  lye  in  7>£  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  to  this  boiling  solution  adding  one  gallon 
of  fish  oil ;  continue  boiling  for  two  hours,  and  then 
allow  to  cool.  Under  the  term  fish  oil,  may  be 
understood  whale  oil,  menhaden  oil,  sturgeon  oil,  seal 
oil,  or  any  other  similar  material.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  crude  fish  oil  can  be  obtained  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Perhaps  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  would  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  information. 

A  kerosene  emulsion  made  with  fish-oil  soap,  instead 
of  ordinary  soap,  would,  doubtless,  prove  more  effec¬ 
tive,  but  would  be  more  expensive  if  made  according 
to  the  usual  formula.  Of  the  two,  kerosene  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  more  effective  insecticide.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  use  the  whale-oil  soap  alone 
instead  of  trying  to  combine  a  less  amount  of 
kerosene  than  the  standard  emulsion  formula  calls 
for. 

One  cannot  hope  to  control  the  squash  stink-bug 
with  a  spray  applied  to  the  old  bugs  or  eggs.  When 
the  bugs  are  young,  that  is,  without  wings,  perhaps 
they  can  be  effectually  checked  with  a  fish-oil  emul¬ 
sion  spray.  This  stink-bug  is  a  very  difficult  pest  to 
control,  but  its  numbers  can  be  largely  reduced  by 
going  over  the  young  vines  once  or  twice  a  week 
early  in  the  season  and  hand-picking  the  old  bugs 
which  have  come  from  their  hibernating  places,  and 
also  destroying  any  egg  clusters  which  may  be  found. 
This  is  the  most  practicable  and  surest  method  of 
combating  the  insect  yet  sugge  sted. 


A  KATYDID  AND  THE  WORK  SHE  DID.  Fig.  133. 
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Katydid  “ Didn’t  Do  a  Thing”  to  the  Twigs. 

C.  T.,  Tupelo ,  Miss. — I  inclose  a  sample  twig  from  my  young 
apple  orchard.  What  is  the  pest  on  it,  and  how  shall  I  destroy 
it  ?  The  trees  were  set  one  year  ago.  I  have  about  600  trees. 

Ans. — The  apple  twig  from  Mississippi,  and  a  piece 
of  grape  vine  from  Pennsylvania,  both  bore  two  rows 
of  the  same  curious,  elongate-oval,  flat,  brown,  over¬ 
lapping  objects  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  133. 
They  are  the  eggs  of  an  insect  closely  related  to  the 
one  shown  on  the  leaf  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  133. 
The  insect  which  lays  these  large  eggs  in  such  a 
curious  and  regular  manner  on  the  branches  of  many 
different  plants,  is  one  of  the  green  grasshoppers 
which  are  commonly  known  as  Katydids.  The  song 
of  these  Katydids  is  known  to  every  lover  of  Nature 
that  lives  in  the  country,  but  the  insects  themselves 
are  much  less  familiar.  Only  the  careful  and  patient 
observer  succeeds  in  tracing  the  well-known  and  oft- 
repeated  “  Katydid,  Katydid,”  or  “  Katy-she-did”  to 
their  source.  The  successful  ones  are  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  a  pretty  insect.  The  Katydids  are  large, 
green  grasshoppers  with  leaf-like  wings  and  long, 
delicate  antennae  or  “  feelers”.  They  differ  from  the 
ordinary  meadow  grasshoppers  in  their  habits,  for 
they  more  often  live  in  trees.  Their  color  and  the 
resemblance  between  their  wings  and  the  leaves 
afford  them  protection  except  from  the  closest  observa¬ 
tion.  Although  they  may  feed  upon  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  upon  which  their  eggs  are  laid,  it  is  rare 
that  they  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  of  economic 
importance.  In  Florida,  they  sometimes  injuriously 
infest  orange  trees.  Thus  while  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  cut  off  and  burn  all  the  branches  bearing  the 
curious  eggs,  yet  one  need  have  little  fear  of  any 
serious  or  even  noticeable  damage  being  done  by  the 
insect  if  the  eggs  are  not  gathered.  m.  v.  s. 

11  Black  Lice  ”  on  Apple  Trees. 

H.  K.  II.,  South  Lincoln,  Mass.— I  see  on  some  apple  trees  and 
Rock  maples,  myriads  of  black  lice.  They  are  not  those  that 
adhere  to  the  tree  by  scales.  What  are  they;  and  what  their  pur¬ 
pose  ?  The  trees  infested  are  first-class,  healthy  ones. 

Ans. — The  “  black  lice  ”  seen  by  H.  K.  H.  on  the 
apple  trees  may  have  been  the  minute  shiny  black 
eggs  of  the  Apple  aphis  or  Apple  plant  louse,  or  they 
may  have  been  the  lice  themselves.  If  there  was  no 
movement  or  life  about  the  objects,  and  they  were 
scattered  promiscuously  about  on  the  bark,  they 
were,  doubtless,  the  eggs ;  if  they  moved  about  and 
were  on  the  opening  buds,  then  it  was,  probably,  the 
lice  that  he  saw.  Of  course,  this  answer  is  very  in¬ 
definite,  but  the  query  is  just  as  indefinite.  How 
quickly  a  few  specimens  could  have  been  inclosed 
with  the  query,  and  then  we  should  have  had  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  talk  about.  Send  specimens  when¬ 
ever  possible.  One  specimen  is  worth  more  than 
pages  of  descriptions.  It  is,  doubtless,  another  in¬ 
sect  on  the  Rock  maples.  There  is  no  practicable 
method  of  killing  the  eggs,  if  they  are  eggs,  but 
plant-lice  will  readily  succumb  to  kerosene  emulsion, 
whale-oil  soap,  or  a  hard,  cold  rain.  m.  y.  s. 

The  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse. 

JV.  R.,  Franklinton,  N.  T.—l  send  some  insect  scales  I  find  on  a 
young  apple  tree.  Are  they  the  San  Jos6  scale  ? 

Ans. — Ever  since  the  advent  in  the  East  of  that 
most  destructive  of  all  our  scale  insects — the  San 
Jos6  scale — fruit-growers  have  seen  more  scale-like 
objects  on  their  trees  than  they  ever  before  suspected 
were  there.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  I  receive 
some  of  these  things,  supposed  to  be  the  dreaded  San 
Jos6  scale.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  scales 
which  have  been  common  pests  in  the  East  for  many 
years.  The  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  is  the  one  most 
often  sent  in,  and  the  specimens  sent  by  N.  R.  proved 
to  be  this  insect.  It  is,  probably,  the  most  common 
and  most  widespread  of  any  of  the  orchard  scales. 
It  infests  many  of  our  orchard  and  garden  fruits  be¬ 
sides  the  apple,  and  is  also  found  on  a  large  variety 
of  forest  trees.  If,  during  the  winter,  one  of  the 
long,  narrow  scales  be  lifted,  it  will  be  found  packed 
nearly  full  of  minute  white  eggs  ;  and  the  scales 
contain  no  other  life,  the  shriveled  body  of  the  dead 
mother  being  tucked  into  the  more  pointed  end  of  the 
scale.  The  entire  winter  is  passed  in  the  egg  stage  ; 
there  may  be  from  40  to  90  eggs  under  the  scale,  all 
laid  by  one  mother.  These  eggs  usually  begin  to 
hatch,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  about  May  15. 
The  young  lice  are  minute,  yellow  creatures  that  can 
crawl  over  the  bark  at  quite  a  lively  rate.  They 
wander  over  the  bark  for  a  few  hours,  until  they  find 
a  suitable  spot,  when  they  work  their  piercing,  beak¬ 
like  mouth-parts  through  the  bark  and  into  the  soft 
tissue.  When  once  thus  established,  the  females 
never  leave  the  spot ;  those  that  develop  into  males 
acquire  wings  and  then,  of  course,  move  about  again. 
Soon  after  establishing  themselves,  the  little  lice  be¬ 
gin  to  secrete  their  scaly  covering,  and  this  is  com¬ 
pleted  about  August  1,  and  by  September  1,  most  of 
the  eggs  are  laid.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
tree  to  bear  millions  of  these  tiny  little  pumps_fsuck- 
ing  out  the  sap. 


If  the  scales  were  scraped  off,  as  many  thousands 
of  them  could  easily  be,  at  any  time  when  the  tree  is 
dormant,  many  of  the  eggs  under  them  would  be 
crushed  or  would  perish  in  some  other  manner.  The 
scale-covering  is  so  impervious  to  insecticides  that 
the  eggs  cannot  be  reached  successfully.  But  the 
young  lice  which  hatch  in  May  are  very  tender,  are 
not  protected  by  a  scale,  and  are  thus  easily  killed. 
Fruit  growers  having  trees  infested  with  this  long, 
narrow,  oyster-shell-shaped,  dark  scale,  should  watch 
their  trees  in  May,  and  when  the  young  lice,  looking 
like  minute  white  specks  on  the  bark,  are  seen,  then 
drench  the  bark  with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with 

9  or  10  parts  of  water,  or  a  whale-oil  soap  solution — 

one  pound  in  15  or  20  gallons  of  water.  As  these  lice 
are  sucking  insects,  it  is  essential  that  every  louse  be 
hit  with  the  liquid.  Prompt  and  thorough  work  in 
May  will  check  this  most  common  of  all  scales  in 
eastern  orchards.  If  very  numerous,  repeat  the 
spraying  a  week  after  the  first  one.  M.  v.  s. 

Onion  Thrips  on  Long  Island. 

O.  W.  II.,  Orient,  iV.  Y. — Is  there  any  known  remedy  for  the 
onion  thrips  ?  It  was  very  destructive  to  the  onion  crop  here  last 
season.  What  are  the  cause  and  cure  if  either  is  known  ? 

Ans. — The  onion  thrips  is  the  cause  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  “  white  blast”  of  onions. 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  many  whitish,  cor¬ 
roded  spots  appearing  on  the  leaves  where  the  little 
thrips  have  fed,  and  in  many  cases,  the  tops  wilt  and 
bend  over.  The  insect  is  a  minute,  yellow  creature 
scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  It  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  insect  pest,  which  has  come  to  us  from 
Europe,  and  now  occurs  in  many  of  the  States  in  this 
country.  During  recent  years,  it  has  done  much 
damage  here  in  onion  fields  in  widely-separated 
localities.  The  eggs  of  the  insect  are  inserted  in  the 
tissue  of  the  onion  leaves.  They  hatch  in  a  few  days, 
and  several  generations  of  the  pest  occur  during  the 
season.  The  thrips  collect  particularly  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  bent  portions  of  leaves  which 
have  drooped.  Cabbage  and  other  garden  crops  also, 
often  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  insect.  These 
thrips  can  be  controlled  by  several  applications  of 
kerosene  emulsion,  diluted  with  about  10  parts  of 
water ;  or  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  one  pound  in 

10  or  15  gallons  of  water,  or  a  strong  tobacco  decoction. 
Spray  the  infested  plants  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
days  until  the  pest  is  conquered.  The  insect  was 
discussed  in  detail  in  Bulletin  83  issued  from  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

M.  Y.  S. 

Rape  for  Pasture  in  Wisconsin. 

M.  J.,  Waldo,  FFia. — I  have  five  acres  of  good,  high  clay  land  In 
pasture.  I  wish  to  pasture  it  till  July,  then  plow  and  put  some¬ 
thing  on  it  for  fall  pasture  for  cows.  I  have  been  thinking  of  sow¬ 
ing  rape.  I  shall  plant  to  corn  next  season.  What  crops  will  be 
best? 

Ans. — Rape  may  be  sown  in  Wisconsin  any  time 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  August,  and  will  afford 
feed  about  eight  weeks  after  sowing,  if  conditions 
are  favorable.  The  crop  may  be  sown  broadcast  on 
well-prepared  land,  three  or  four  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  Or,  if  the  land  is  very  weedy,  it  may  be  sown 
in  drills  and  some  cultivation  given.  Generally, 
broadcasting  is  best.  Rape  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
sheep,  and  is  a  good  feed  for  pigs.  It  is  fed  off  by 
turning  them  directly  into  the  field.  I  think  that  it 
will  prove  a  fairly  good  feed  for  cows,  though  I 
should  not  want  to  rely  wholly  upon  it  until  careful 
tests  have  been  made.  The  rape  plant  will  die  this 
fall,  as  the  winter  climate  is  too  cold  in  Wisconsin  for 
it  to  live  over  w.  A.  henry. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Questions  About  Cow  Peas. 

W.  M.  B.,  Coleman' 8  Falls,  Fa.— Can  I  sow  and  mow  one  crop  of 
peas  each  year,  and  use  no  other  crop  or  fertilizer  without  im¬ 
poverishing  the  soil  ?  Would  the  roots  gradually  improve  the 
soil?  Which  is  better,  the  Gray  or  cow  pea  for  hay  and  im¬ 
prover?  Can  one  crop  of  peas  be  sown  and  allowed  to  ripen, 
then  be  turned  under  and  get  another  crop  the  same  season,  from 
seed  plowed  under  ?  When  should  the  first  crop  be  sown  ? 

Ans. — No,  you  cannot  remove  successive  crops  of 
cow  peas,  or  any  other  crops,  without  ultimately 
impoverishing  the  soil  in  some  of  the  elements  of 
plant  food.  Cow  peas  add  the  costly  nitrogen,  but 
the  hay  removed  subtracts  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  A  dressing  of  a  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  costs  less  than  the  hay  is  worth,  in¬ 
creases  this  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  leaves  the 
great  fertilizing  value  of  the  roots  and  stubble  free 
of  cost.  To  remove  continually  the  hay  without 
applying  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  would  put  the 
land  ultimately  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  land 
said  to  be  “  clover  sick”.  But  many  of  our  Virginia 
red  clay  subsoils  are  so  lavishly  rich  in  potash  that, 
if  the  land  be  well  broken  and  subsoiled,  it  will  take 
many  a  day  to  exhaust  it  of  this  element.  Under  the 
same  conditions,  allowing  the  presence  of  sufficient 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  second  and  succeed¬ 
ing  crops  will  be  better  than  the  first  for  reasons 
explained  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year.  The  roots  and 
stubble  add  humus  to  the  soil,  an  item  by  no  means 


to  be  despised.  I  know  of  no  other  plant  that  will 
add  so  much  nitrogen  in  so  short  a  time.  Carefully 
lift  a  vigorous  vine  out  of  mellow  soil,  examine  the 
nodules  as  regards  size  and  number,  and  it  will  be 
plain  that  the  roots  not  only  gradually,  but  very 
rapidly,  improve  the  soil.  I  find  the  Black  cow  peas 
best  suited  to  W.  M.  B.’s  needs,  and  as  we  both  live  in 
the  same  latitude,  save  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  will  also  prove  best  for  Bedford 
County.  The  Wonderful  will  make  more  growth, 
the  seed  costs  more,  it  yields  less,  and  I  question 
whether  a  ton  of  the  hay  is  as  rich  in  muscle-makers 
as  a  ton  of  hay  made  from  the  Black  cow  pea.  The 
latter  matures  in  much  less  time  than  the  Wonderful. 
The  amount  of  growth  obtained  by  plowing  under 
the  first  crop  to  get  a  second  would  not  compensate 
for  the  trouble.  As  soon  as  the  hay  is  removed  from 
the  field,  why  not  at  once  sow  to  Crimson  clover  ? 
The  stubble  would  be  rather  a  protection  to  the 
young  clover,  and  this  would  be  in  full  bloom  before 
the  ground  would  be  needed  for  the  next  year’s  cow 
peas.  J-  c.  SENGER. 

List  of  Shrubs  for  a  Lawn. 

R.  K.,  Somerville,  N.  J. — We  have  just  seeded  our  lawn,  which 
is  almost  square  and  contains  about  one-half  acre.  We  wish  to 
leave  it  mostly  in  grass,  but  would  like  two  clumps  of  shrubs  in 
two  triangles  formed  by  the  curving  driveway  and  the  three  fence 
lines,  and  a  third  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  large  plot  just  where 
the  driveway  curves  into  the  road  and  at  a  point  which  is  not 
only  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lawn,  but  also  at  the  lowest  point, 
and  directly  opposite  the  center  of  the  house.  What  would  you 
recommend  ? 

Ans. — For  one  plot  we  would  select  the  following  : 
Azalea  mollis,  A.  nudiflora,  A.  Pontica  ;  Berberis 
Fortuneii,  B.Thunbergii ;  Daphne  Mezereum,  Deutzia 
crenata,  D.  gracilis ;  Hypericum  Kalmianum  ;  Rhodo- 
typus  Kerrioides  ;  Spiraea  Billardi,  S.  Anthony  Wat- 
erer,  S.  Bumalda.  These  are  all  of  low  growth.  For 
the  second  plot,  we  would  choose  the  following  shrubs, 
which  grow  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  others  : 
Calycanthus  floridus  ;  Cornus  mascula  ;  the  Japan 
quinces  in  variety ;  Weigelas ;  Exochorda  grandi- 
flora  ;  Forsythia  Fortuneii ;  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora ;  Philadelphus  coronarius,  P.  Gordonia- 
nus  ;  RhusCotinus  ;  Viburnum  plicatum.  For  the  third 
plot,  we  would  select  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Aquilegias  ;  Campanulas  ;  Delphiniums  ;  Dicentras  ; 
Filnkias  ;  Phlox  ;  Paeonies. 

Lessons  Taught  by  Wood  Ashes. 

C.  E.,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon. — I  have.tried  Crimson  clover  on 
different  places,  and  seeded  at  different  times,  without  success 
except  around  an  old  stump  where  there  has  been  some  fire  and 
ashes.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  the  ground  needs  some 
chemical  substance.  Can  you  advise  me  on  this  subject  ? 

Ans — The  ashes  contain  potash  and  lime.  The  fact 
that  the  clover  does  well  where  they  were  used,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  soil  lacks  potash,  or  else  it  is  sour  and 
needs  lime  to  “  sweeten”  it.  Clover  cannot  do  well 
without  a  good  supply  of  potash.  When  soils  become 
acid,  the  bacteria  which  develop  on  the  roots  do  not 
thrive  and  grow,  the  result  being  that  the  plants  are 
weak.  Supply  lime  and  neutralize  the  acid,  and  the 
clover  will  grow  well.  The  chances  are  that  your 
soil  needs  potash.  That  is  usually  the  most  expensive 
fertilizer  to  obtain  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Nemaha  Raspberry  and  Fertilizers. 

S.  P„  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  does  the  Nemaha  raspberry  com¬ 
pare  with  Gregg  for  hardiness  and  yield  ?  2.  What  fertilizer  is 
best  for  raspberries  ?  3.  When  and  how  should  it  be  applied  ? 

Ans. — The  Nemaha  is  hardier  than  the  Gregg,  and 
the  yield  about  the  same.  2.  We  would  prefer  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  and  bone  in  the  proportion  of  three  of 
the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  3.  Early  spring  is 
the  best  time. 

What  Ails  the  Ducks  ? 

F.  E.  D.,  Jackson,  Mich. — What  is  the  cause  of  my  ducks  dying? 
First  I  notice  that  they  drink  so  much;  they  stand  by  the  trough 
and  drink  and  don’t  care  for  feed.  In  a  week  or  so,  I  find  them 
so  that  they  can’t  stand  on  their  legs.  If  scared,  they  hobble 
around,  will  not  eat,  but  drink  all  the  time.  They  will  seem 
better,  but  linger  a  few  weeks  and  die.  They  have  a  good  clean 
run  on  grass,  clean  trough  (iron),  to  drink  from,  and  clean 
water.  The  feed  is  corn  and  wheat.  The  trouble  is  with  my  old 
ducks — one  year  old;  I  have  no  trouble  with  the  young  ones. 

Ans. — F.  E.  D.  does  not  state  how  he  manages.  If 
the  ducks  are  in  damp  quarters,  they  will  be  attacked 
by  leg  weakness.  The  food  (corn  and  wheat),  is, 
probably,  too  fattening  and  should  be  ground.  The 
desire  to  drink  incessantly  may  be  due  to  some  local 
cause,  but  the  probability  is  that  a  change  of  food  to 
cooked  potatoes,  with  bran  and  ground  meat  added, 
with  dry  quarters  at  night,  will  effect  a  favorable 
change,  as  ducks  are  partial  to  bulky  food. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Sitting  Hen  Eating  Eggs. 

A.  B.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.— What  will  keep  a  sitting  hen  from 
eating  her  eggs  ? 

Ans. — A  sharp  ax  applied  across  the  neck.  A  hen 
so  depraved  as  to  eat  the  eggs  she  is  supposed  to 
hatch,  isn’t  worth  bothering  with.  But  perhaps  the 
hen  isn’t  to  blame  for  breaking  the  eggs.  Sometimes 
eggs  are  used  for  sitting,  the  shells  of  which  are  so 
poor  and  thin  that  it’s  a  wonder  they  aren’t  all 
broken.  A  sitting  hen’s  nest  should  be  tolerably 
dark,  and  so  arranged  that  other  hens  cannot  trouble 
her.  With  these  precautions  and  good  shells  on  the 
eggs,  there  should  be  little  trouble. 
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Notes  on  Grass  Seeding. 

B.  S.,  West  Chester,  Pa. — It  is  the 
almost  general  practice  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  to  sow  Timothy  in  the  fall 
with  wheat,  and  clover  in  the  spring. 
In  this  way,  I  have  never  failed  but 
once — and  that  shortly  after  I  began 
farming  41  years  ago — to  get  a  catch  of 
one  or  both.  If  the  fall  is  wet,  the 
Timothy  sometimes  so  covers  the  ground 
as  to  prevent  the  clover  catching.  I  find 
it  better,  on  this  account,  to  seed  rather 
lightly  with  Timothy — if  Timothy  is 
sown  alone,  the  ground  is  very  liable  to 
wash  in  winter.  It  is  better  to  sow 
wheat  in  this  dairy  region,  where  straw 
is  a  necessity.  My  last  year’s  wheat 
field  is,  this  spring,  covered  thickly  with 
a  beautiful  coat  of  green,  in  some  parts 
about  all  Timothy,  in  others  mostly 
clover  or  the  two  mixed.  Why  this 
difference  I  am  unable  to  explain.  The 
wheat  made  33  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
was  sold  for  90  cents  per  bushel.  Last 
year’s  new  seeding  was  mown  twice,  and 
is  now  in  places  nearly  all  clover. 
About  the  surest  way  to  obtain  a  good 
catch  of  grass  is  to  make  the  ground 
good,  then  something  is  bound  to  grow. 
Clover  seed  should  be  sown  very  early, 
before  the  frost  is  out  and  ground 
settled  ;  though  many  wait  till  it  cracks 
open  in  April.  Much  of  the  seed  falls  in 
the  cracks  too  deep  and  never  grows. 
Buckwheat  is  not  grown  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

The  Frost  in  Maryland. 

J.  W.  K.,  Denton,  Md. — The  peach 
crop  of  the  Peninsula  is  greatly  damaged, 
so  much  so,  that  one-fifth  of  a  crop  will 
be  the  maximum.  Cherries  and  pears 
are  also  injured.  The  Keiffer  pear,  of 
which  there  are  more  grown  than  any 
other  variety,  suffered  because  of  its 
precocity  in  blooming.  This  immediate 
section,  which  has  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  growing  fine  strawberries,  has 
sustained  but  slight  damage  in  this  fruit, 
as  only  the  quite  early  blooming  kinds 
were  advanced  enough  to  be  injured, 
and,  fortunately,  these  kinds  are  not 
grown  largely  in  this  part  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  South  of  this,  damage  to  straw¬ 
berries  was  greater.  The  mercury  was 
29  degrees,  Wednesday  morning,  April 
21.  Native  plums  were  uninjured. 

Killing  Apple  Tree  Borers. 

H.  W.,  Oakland,  Md. — For  the  past 
three  years,  I  have  treated  my  apple 
trees  in  the  following  manner,  and  find 
it  a  sure  preventive  against  borers  :  As 
soon  as  it  becomes  warm  enough,  say  in 
April,  I  carefully  remove  all  the  borers; 
then  whitewash  the  bottoms  of  the 
trunks,  and  tie  a  piece  of  stout,  light- 
colored  paper  about  10  or  12  inches  high 
around  them,  and  tuck  it  into  the 
ground  about  an  inch.  The  first  year,  it 
is  necessary  to  untie  the  paper  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  see  whether  all  the  borers  have 
been  found.  If  they  are  in  very  far 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  out,  lay  a 
match  in  the  hole,  and  the  brimstone 
will  destroy  them. 

How  to  Keep  Eggs. 

C.  W.  0.,  Kennebunkport,  Me. — In 
regard  to  keeping  eggs,  I  would  say  that 
thousands  of  dozens  are  kept  here  for  a 
year  in  good  condition  for  all  purposes 
except  for  boiling,  as  the  shells  will 
crack  open.  They  may  be  beaten  up  for 
frosting  cake,  also  be  used  for  spoDge 
cake.  I  lost  only  three  out  of  35  dozen, 
and  they  were  cracked.  I  used  the  last 
a  few  days  ago.  They  were  packed  one 
year  ago.  They  must  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  must  be  fresh  when  packed,  clean 
and  have  hard  shells.  To  every  three 
gallons  of  water,  add  one  pint  of  fresh 
slaked  lime  and  one-half  pint  of  salt. 
At  least  five  inches  of  the  liquid  must 
be  kept  on  top  of  the  eggs  when  packed. 
Use  clean  casks  ;  I  use  soft  wood  ones 


such  as  lard  comes  in  (half-barrel  size). 
They  will  hold  75  dozen  eggs.  Large 
butter  firkins  will  do. 

Pine  Tar  on  Trees. 

A.  M.  E.,  Moonlight,  Kan. — On  page 
260,  April  17,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  J.  C.  A. 
makes  inquiry  about  applying  pine  tar 
to  prevent  rabbits  from  injuring  fruit 
trees.  Last  fall,  before  I  had  any  idea 
that  rabbits  would  hurt  any  trees,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  number  of  my  young 
trees  were  gnawed — some  pretty  badly. 
I  had  some  pine  tar  which  I  mixed  with 
old  lard — probably  25  per  cent  tar,  and 
melted  sufficiently  to  mix.  I  applied  it 
with  a  woolen  cloth.  It  was  very  easily 
applied,  and'  not  a  single  tree  was  in¬ 
jured  after  the  application,  and  the 
trees  have  a  smooth  and  healthy  appear¬ 
ance.  1  intend  to  give  them  a  wash 
with  some  weak  lye  or  strong  soap  suds 
this  spring.  If  I  had  whale  oil,  I  would 
mix  it  with  the  tar  in  preference  to  lard, 
as  I  think  it  would  be  still  more  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  rabbits.  Two  years  ago,  I 
used  axle  grease,  but  I  would  prefer  the 
tar  and  oil  mixture. 

Late  Planting  Potatoes  ;  Mixed  Apples. 

W.  G.,  Elm,  Mich. — I  never  plant  my 
main  crop  of  potatoes  before  June  15, 
and  I  have  as  good  potatoes  as  any  ODe 
in  this  locality.  For  the  last  two  years, 
I  have  tried  the  deep  planting,  the  Rural 
Trench  system,  and  think  that  my  pota¬ 
toes  are  better  than  formerly  under  the 
old  hill  surface  planting.  In  a  recent 
issue,  you  spoke  of  apples  half  sweet 
and  half  sour.  I  have  seen  and  tasted 
such  apples  ;  they  grew  on  my  uncle’s 
farm  in  Oakland  County,  this  State.  He 
told  me  that  he  took  the  half  of  a  bud 
each  of  Talman  Sweet  and  Swaar,  and 
budded  the  tree  when  young.  The 
apples  resembled  a  Swaar,  and  there 
was  a  russeted  dark  line  entirely  around 
the  apple  between  the  sweet  and  sour 
sides. 

Cultivate  the  Orchards  Early. 

C.  H.  W.,  Niagara  Count*-,  N.  Y. — 
Early  cultivation  of  orchards  is,  without 
doubt,  the  surest  means  at  band  for  the 
average  farmer  to  make  certain  of  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit  every  year.  By  this  process 
of  stirring  the  soil  early,  more  moisture 
is  retained  in  the  soil,  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  early  development  of  the 
vigorous  fruit  buds,  which,  if  given  a 
strong  start,  are  much  more  liable  to 
become  insect  and  fungus-proof  in  the 
early  and  later  stages  of  fruit  develop¬ 
ment.  For  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
practiced  this  plan  together  with  spray¬ 
ing,  and  have  had  a  good  fair  crop  of 
apples  every  year.  In  1895,  I  received 
more  net  profit  from  the  orchards  than 
last  season,  although  last  year  I  sold 
600  barrels  of  sorted  fruit,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  75  cents  per  barrel,  from  four 
acres  of  orchard,  or  140  trees.  This  sea¬ 
son,  by  April  10,  I  had  the  orchards 
(pears  as  well)  all  thoroughly  harrowed 
both  ways.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  has 
10  acres  of  apple  orchard,  one-half  of 
which  he  plowed  in  the  summer  of  1895. 
Last  season,  he  thoroughly  harrowed 
his  orchard  early  in  April,  and  all  along 
the  early  summer  ;  the  part  which  he 
plowed  in  1895,  produced  double  the 
amount  of  fruit,  and  of  equally  as  fine 
quality  in  every  respect.  In  fact,  he  had 
the  honor  of  having  the  largest  and  best 
keeping  quality  of  Baldwin  apples  that 
have  gone  to,  and  been  held  in,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  markets  as  Niagara  County  fruit. 

ImpureBkiod 

Eating  rich  and  hearty  food,  sweets  and  fats  in 
winter,  close  confinement  and  breathing  vitiated 
air  in  office,  store,  shop,  house,  factory  or  school- 
room,  necessa-  hh  ■  rily  makes  the 
blood  impure,  I  <3  KG  and  eruptions, 
boils,  pimples,  humors,  are  the  result.  Dizzi¬ 
ness,  indigestion  and  many  other  troubles  are 
also  caused  by  impure  blood.  Remember 

HOOd’S  SparMl"a 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Hrtnrl’c  Dillccure  nausea,  indigestion, 
I1UOU  S  K1IIS  biliousness.  Price? 25c. 


PAINT  MEANS 
CLEANLINESS 

and  cleanliness  is  a  good  babit.  Many  want 
to  paint  the  little  things  about  the  home  but 
do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  It’s  easy. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Paints 

are  prepared  ready  for  immediate  use— no  mix¬ 
ing  to  get  the  shade  desired,  no  inconvenience, 
no  hard  work.  Just  open  can,  stir  the  paint,  dip  in  your  brush  and  go  ahead. 

Our  booklet  “Paint  Points  ”  will  help  you.  It  tells  just  the  things  you 
would  liketoknow.  It  is  a  practical  talk  about  paint.  It  tells  the  best  paint 
for  tables,  chairs,  settees,  for  buggies,  for  boats,  for  cupboards,  for  shelves,  for 
barns,  fences  and  roofs,  for  bath  tubs,  for  houses.  There  is  one  good  paint  for 
each  paintable  thing  and  only  one.  Mailed  free  to  any  address.  Send  to-day. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Cleveland.  Chicago.  New  York.  Montreal. 

FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  1  MICHIGAN  ST..  CLEVELAND,  O. 

C^Ci C  G$\  MGh  C/> C/G&  Cfish.  CC&h. 

It— Copyright  1897— The  Bates-Whitman  Co..  N.Y.^595. 


Rogers  Trees  are  Business  Trees. 

'KtEESTHAT  GROW  From  ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


The  best  old  and  new  varieties.  Top 
stock  at  bottom  prices.  Every  Plant  we 
offer  is  growing  on  our  farms. 


JAPAN  PLUM  TREES 


We  have  largest  stock 
of  Wickbon  (Burbank’s 
greatest  production  in 

crossbred  Plums)  of  any  nursery  in  New  England.  Full  supply  of  all  standard  varieties.  All  the 
hardy  fruits.  Catalogue  free.  Our  cut  is  all  in  the  price,  none  in  the  quality  of  stock. 


BUTLER  &  JEWELL,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


OUR  NURSERY  STOCK 

is  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River. 

It  is  First-class  Prices 
are  Low.  50  acres  of 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Plants,  Vines  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Stock  to  sell.  1807 
_  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


REACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H  BLACK,  SON  &  CO  , 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGIITSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PLANTS  55.E 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Currant  Morrill  &  Morley’s  Eclipse 
Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  catalogues. 

WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakeview  Farm  Pokeepsic,N.  Y 


Small  $ 
Fruit  ; 
Plants  £ 
and  J 
Spray  % 
Pumps  ? 


6  President  Wilder  Currant 
6  Fay  Currant 

By  Mail  for  50  cents. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N  J 


Colnmbian  Raspberry  £2;  CSXSS 

and  cir.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates.  Nurseryman,  Uochester.N.Y. 


35c.  s*e"'hp,“  35c. 

FREE.  WWW! 

OUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION. 

Cut  this  COUPON  out  and  mail  to  us  with  only  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  one  FULL-SIZE  PACK- 
AGK  of  each  of  10  named  varieties;  our  selection, 
including  Cupid,  the  only  dwarf  sort;  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  you  get  all  the  colors  and  shades  of  the  rainbow; 
worth  at  catalogue  rates  00  cents.  Send  to-day. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MANGELS,  sugar  beets,  carrots— best  winter  stock 
foods.  Sow  eariy.  And,  in  view  of  hay  crop,  per¬ 
manent  pasturage,  soiling  and  green  manuring,  send 
25c.  for  our  new  book  on  ■Grasses  and  Clovers." 

For  kitchen  garden  helps  and  hints  please  refer  to 
our  "Opeu-Air  Vegetables, ”  just  published.  25c. 
You’ll  need  "  Vegetables  Under  Glass”  In  the  autumn; 
also  25c. 

Flower  gardens  should  contain  our  Improved 
Iponneas.  And  why  not  have  a  water  garden  7  Get 
our  free  ,l  wuter  lily  leaflet.” 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 


flKilflkl  CCC  n~SouTHPORT  GLOHE  seed  only 
UnlUIV  Vkbll  HAND  WHEEL  HOBS  and 
SKKl)  DRILLS,  MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW, 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jellitf  &  Co..  Southport,  Ct. 


Crimson  Clover 


Thomas  MeElroy.  European  Seed 
Com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 


change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
Importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Potatoes 


name. 


Carman  No.  3.  Choice 
stock;  pure  anti  true  to 
$1.25  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  at  Wilawana,  Pa. 

L.  W.  McELWAIN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


Ir,sh  I^isy  Potatoes,  60c.  per  bu. 
I  Ul  031 V  Mills’  Banner  Beans,  $1.50  per  bu. 
White  Rice  Popcorn,  5c.  per  quart,  shelled. 

LESTER  M.  LOVELESS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  N.  J. 


SNIPS 


Then  The  best  for  florists, 
Holds,  gardeners,  etc.,  is 

Kelley’s  Florists’  Shears 

and  Flower  Gatherer. 
Circular  free.  FLORISTS 
SHEAR  CO.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


Nut  Book 


200  pages.  Illustrated.  Telling 
how  to  Graft,  Grow,  Market 
and  Cook  T  hem.  Postpaid 
for  $1,  by  JOHN  K.  PA  KKY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yoke. 
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The  Farmers’  Institute. 

E.  R.  G.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — I  hardly 
agree  with  my  friends  in  regard  to  free- 
lunch  counters  and  dime  shows  draw¬ 
ing  larger  crowds  than  a  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute.  That  is  not  our  experience  at  our 
institute  at  Union.  We  have  the  largest 
hall  in  the  village,  and  that  is  too  small 
every  year,  but  this  year  was  the  climax; 
at  every  session,  the  aisles  were  filled 
with  chairs,  and  a  great  many  were 
turned  away  for  want  of  room.  At  the 
last  afternoon  session,  every  inch  of 
standing  room  was  taken  long  before 
the  session  opened,  and  several  hundred 
were  unable  to  get  in.  Certainly  much 
good  comes  of  farmers’  institutes,  and 
the  money  is  well  spent.  A  person 
can  learn  something  every  year  if  he 
is  willing  to  ;  but,  of  course,  if  he  is  de¬ 
termined  to  follow  his  grandfather’s 
ways  of  farming,  he  might  as  well  stay 
at  home,  because  he  will  soon  be  behind 
the  procession  yelling  there  is  no  money 
in  farming.  _ 


Mr.  C.  S.  Scott  of  Monroe  County,  W. 
Va.,  writes  that  three  years  ago  he 
bought  plants  of  the  North  Star,  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Fay  currants.  At  this  time, 
the  North  Star  is  three  times  as  large  as 
the  largest  Fay,  and  one-third  larger 
than  the  Victoria.  Red  Jacket  and 
Downing  are  his  best  gooseberries.  He 
cautions  our  readers  against  the  Japan 
plums,  at  least  those  of  them  living  in 
similar  climates.  They  are  sensitive  to 
warm  weather,  and  the  flowers  often 
bloom  during  mild  spells  of  February, 
March  or  April,  only  to  be  blighted  by 
frosts,  and  this  occurs  four  years  out  of 
five.  Their  curculio-resisting  power, 
Mr.  Scott  declares,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  Last  year,  he  left  two  Abundance 
and  two  Burbank  trees  without  treat¬ 
ment,  and  every  plum  was  destroyed  by 
curculios . 

White-Cap  Yellow  Dent  Field  Corn. 
— From  the  Huntington  Seed  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — This  is  described  in 
their  catalogue  as  being  absolutely  new 
and  the  prediction  is  made  that  it  will 
prove  the  greatest  early,  heavy-yielding 
corn  in  America.  The  seed  was  planted 
May  23,  in  drills  four  feet  apart,  the 
plants  a  foot  apart.  The  plants  aver¬ 
aged  nine  feet  in  height,  generally  bear¬ 
ing  but  one  ear  and  this  midway.  The 
ears  averaged  10  to  11  inches  in  length, 
12  to  16  rows,  tapering  from  butt  to  tip, 
kernels  small  to  medium  in  size.  Some 
of  the  kernels  began  to  glaze  August  14, 
and  the  crop  was  ready  to  harvest  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

Seven  Ear  Fodder  corn,  from  the  same 
firm.  The  claim  is  made  for  this  variety 
that  the  plants  produce  from  five  to  ten 
ears  to  a  stalk,  averaging  seven.  “It  is 
the  most  productive  ear-producer  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  surpasses  everything  for 
big  foliage.  Plants  12  to  15  feet  high, 
stalks  short- jointed,  sweet  and  juicy. 
Will  mature  in  almost  any  latitude  and 
produce  double  the  amount  of  green 
fodder  and  nutriment  that  other  varie¬ 
ties  will  produce.”  The  seed  was 
planted  May  23.  September  1,  the  stalks 
were  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  bearing 
from  three  to  five,  and  even  six  ears 
each,  the  lowest  of  which  was  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  ears  taper  sharply 
from  the  butt  to  the  tip,  about  eight 
inches  long,  10  rows,  the  kernels  of 
medium  size  and  depth — color  white. 
There  was  an  average  of  15  leaves  to  a 
plant,  four  feet  long  and  four  inches  in 
width.  The  silks  began  to  wither  Sep¬ 
tember  3. 

Clark’s  Cuban  Giant  White  Dent  ensi¬ 
lage  com ,  from  the  same  firm.  Mr.  Clark 
says  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  ensilage 
corn  he  has  found  in  his  17  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  September  1,  the  stalks  were 
about  11  feet  high,  bearing  one,  rarely 
two,  ears  each  midway.  The  ears  are 
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about  12  inches  long,  12  rows,  the  ker¬ 
nels  large,  oval,  deep  and  crowded. 
Many  of  the  ears  are  over  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  proportion  of  ker¬ 
nel  to  cob  unusually  large.  One  of  these 
ears  would  yield  as  much  grain  as  2%  of 
the  Seven  -  Ear  Fodder.  This  variety 
matured  September  5 . 

Mr.  A.  C.  Worth,  whose  faim  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  this  city,  says  that 
Early  Champion  sweet  corn  planted 
April  23,  near  the  Cory,  was  only  from 
three  to  five  days  later  than  that  early 
variety,  and  for  size  of  ear  and  quality 
was  almost  equal  to  Evergreen.  He 
knows  of  no  other  sweet  corn  that  com¬ 
bines  so  many  excellent  qualities.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago,  describes  this 
variety  on  page  10  of  his  catalogue,  as 
follows  :  “  Produces  ears  12  inches  long 
in  60  days.  It  is  without  question  the 
earliest,  large  sweet  corn  yet  introduced, 
being  only  a  few  days  later  than  the 
early  small  sorts.  The  kernels  are  pure 
white,  very  sweet  and  tender.  The  best 
kind  for  early  and  late  planting.”  A 
photograph  illustration  of  the  Early 
Champion  sweet  corn  appears  on  page 
2  of  the  catalogue  of  Johnson  &  Stokes, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  there  said 
that  Mr.  E.  B.  Clark,  of  Connecticut,  is 
one  of  the  largest  growers  of  sweet  corn 
in  this  country.  He  prizes  the  Champion 
as  the  best  variety  he  has  ever  tried.  It 
ripens  a  little  earlier  than  Crosby’s 
Extra  Early,  with  an  ear  larger  than  that 
of  Concord . 


Thin,  Pale 
Children 

One  satisfaction  in  giving 
Scott's  Emulsion  to  children  is 
they  never  object  to  it.  The 
fact  is,  they  soon  become  fond 
of  it.  Another  satisfaction  is 
because  it  will  make  them 
plump,  and  give  them  growth 
and  prosperity.  It  should  be 
given  to  all  children  who  are 
too  thin,  or  too  pale.  It  does 
not  make  them  over-fat,  but 
plump. 

It  strengthens  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  nerves,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  material  for  rich  blood. 


We  have  a  book  telling  you  more  on 
the  subject.  Sent  free  for  the  asking. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  Y*rk. 


s  best  success 


The  Way  To  Spray 

NOVELTY  FORCE 
and  SPRAY  PUMPS 


Plenty  of  force  and  little  labor 
required.  Neat,  compact,  light 
“  and  economical.  We  deliver 
sample  for  only  $1.50.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


EMPIRE 
KING 

■  or  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

KIKCT  AGITATORS.  No  scorching 
leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 


foliage.  „ 

styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Faze, 
nttc  roRci  rear  co.,  Bt.Lo.kp.rt,  n.r 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GUAY'S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  once  will  never  be  without  it.  Can 
sprinkle  more  than  one  acre  in  an  hoar  with 
|Nvit.  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris  Qreen  against 
any  other  method.  Price  $3.50 

circulars  to  E.  Goettsche.  Mfr., 
£ 1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  El, 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


THE 

PUMP 


THAT 

PUMPS 


Pumps 

Force,  Tank,  lJft, 
..pray,  and  all  kinds  o 

tlS  Hay  Tools 


Catalogue  free. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


Now  York. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-  BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  } 

j  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Clovoland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


}a 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


WHAT  has  been  your  ex¬ 
perience?  That  the  “just> 
as-good,”  “  sold-for-less-money  ” 
kinds  are  the  most  expensive  ? 
That  the  best,  or  standard,  in  all 
lines  is  the  cheapest  ?  The  best 
in  paints  is  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil.  (See  list  of  the 
genuine  brands.) 

Pnr'C  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  CoU 
r<  r<  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
1  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  oi  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


ASK  YOUR  SEED  DEALER  FOR 

SLUG-SHOT 

TO  DESTROY 

Currant  and  Cabbage  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cucumber  Fleas, 
Rose  Lice  and  Slugs,  Lice  on  Cattle,  Fowls,  Etc. 

Slug-Shot  stands  to-day  the  most  successful  general  insecticide 
in  the  world  for  use  on  Vegetables,  Fruits  or  Flowers.  It  is 
put  up  in  various-sized  packages  to  suit  all  wants.  We  prepare  all 
sorts  of  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  for  spraying  or  in  powder.  GRAPE  DUST — Powder  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Mildew  on  Roses  and  Gooseberries.  If  you  have  trouble  with  Insects  or  Blights,  write  and  we  will 
try  to  help  you.  Send  a  postal  for  pamphlet  to  B.  IlAMMONl),  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


trade-mark. 


Lug  no  more  water. 
kSave  your  time  and 
,  strength.  Use 
j  LEGGETT’S 
.CHAMPION  DRY 
POWDER  GUN 
to  distribute  any  dry 
powder  or  insecticide 
81mply  adjust  tubes 
proper  length  to  dust 
low  vines  or  the  high¬ 
est  trees.  Funglrold 
(Dry  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture)  prevents  blight, 
mildew  and  rot,  as  well  as  the  liquid,  and  saves  all 
the  labor  of  mixing  and  carrying  and  pumping.  One 
man  does  the  work  of  10  and  does  it  easier.  Dust  two 
rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  walk,  and  treat  1.000 
trees  a  day.  There  is  money  in  this  for  you.  You  will 
use  it  because  of  convenience  and  ease,  when  you 
would  neglect  the  heavy  knapsack,  and  mixing  and 
pumping.  Send  your  address  for  full  particulars. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Farmin'  Don’t  Pay 

Those  who  do  not  MAKE 
It  pay.  If  you  will 
send  to-day  for  our 
catalogue  of  ...  . 

Eclipse  Spraying  Goods 

We  will  tell  you  how  to  make 
the  orchards  and  vineyards 
pay. 


DON'T  HAVE  A  LAWSUIT 

with  your  neighbor  because  his  stock  breaks  in  , 
and  destroys  your  crops.  It  is  better  and  cheaper  . 
to  fence  with  the  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence.  J 
Where  it  is  used  there  can  bo  no  such  trouble. 

,  Why?  Because  it  keeps  stock  in  or  out.  25  to  58  in. 
j  high.  Strong,  durable,  perfect.  Can’t  hurt  stock-  _ 
J  it’s  smooth.  Send  for  free  book  on  fence  buildings Jq 

4  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  • 

l#  No.  19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  III.  • 

•  **•*•*•*••*•  •  M  •  ••  M«  •*•••  •• 
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MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Sprayer  and  Sprinkler 


SIMPLEST 
a  nil  BEST 
DEVICE 


For  use  at  Country  Seats, 
Large  Estates,  Manufac¬ 
tories.  Also  for  Sprinkling 
Lawns,  Private 
Grounds,  Yards 
and  Drives,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Carrying 
Water,  Etc. 


STUDEBAKER  “Little  Gem” 

One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  and  Lawn  Sprink¬ 
ler  (Capacity  150  gal.,  4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device 
for  the  distribution  of  liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  01- 
other  liquid  matter-,  for  use  of  seedsmen,  ilorists,  nur¬ 
serymen,  farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will 
not  clog.  Easy  to  opcrutc.  Flow  of  water  regulated 
from  driver’s  seat. 


3  Grand  Letters  3 

In  the  April  ‘-Hustler,"  one  from  a  despondent 
agent  in  Oregon  to  a  successful  California  agent. 
He  being  out  canvassing,  his  wife,  also  a  “Page 
enthusiast,"  answers  the  letter,  sending  copy  to 
her  husband,  who  supplements  with  one  of  his  own 
and  sends  us  copies  of  all  three.  If  Interested  In 
fencing,  send  for  free  copy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

I  Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
I  tells  ail  about  the  Rest 
1  Farm  Fence  Made. 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences 

JW-jL  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


STANDARDWiREFence. 


to  $8.50  for  machines 
to  weave  your  fence 
at  18  to  25c.  per  rod. 
Strongest  indorsement. 
Send  for  Illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet,  giving  valuable  In¬ 
formation  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance 
for  agents  to  sell  fences 
and  machines.  Also  ten- 
tighteners.  STANDARD  W1UK 


sion  springs  and 
FKNCK  COMPANY,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  shrubbery.  Does 
reatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost.  Least  labor, 
et  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC.  CO., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

(The  Largest  Vehicle  Works  in  the  World.) 


s 


BOWEN 

CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


<T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
|  (J  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK. O. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  11  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
1 0O  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH.: 

WHO'SSHELL  ABERGER  ? 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sell 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  in  existence  for  all  pur 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  It. 
K.  L.  SHELLABERGER,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Tc  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10l/z  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1 ,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  certs  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  8 ,  189 7. 


THE  BEST  SELLERS. 

The  best  selling  books  for  the  past  week  were  : 


Van  Norman’s  Butter  Chart 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  Dreer 


The  butter  chart  is  hardly  a  book,  but  it  will  enable 
you  to  estimate  the  amount  of  butter  in  any  sample 
of  milk  when  the  per  cent  of  fat  is  given.  It  is  just 
what  a  dairyman  needs  in  dealing  with  a  creamery. 
It  costs  only  25  cents.  That  is,  also,  the  price  of 
Grasses  and  Clovers.  We  also  furnish  any  book  you 
may  wish  to  buy. 

O 

One  grocer  in  a  New  Jersey  town  is  selling  pound 
packages  of  butter  made  in  Aurora.  Ill.  The  butter 
is  excellent  in  quality,  put  up  in  neat  packages,  and 
is  remarkably  uniform  in  flavor  and  color.  Within 
10  miles  of  town,  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  idle  land, 
and  farmers  have  but  little  winter  work  to  do.  Sweet 
corn  is  a  profitable  crop  in  this  county,  and  some  of 
the  fodder  from  last  year’s  crop  is  still  out  in  the  field. 
Suppose  that  it  had  been  cut  into  a  silo  after  the  ears 
were  snapped  off  !  Suppose  that  Western  bran  had 
been  bought  in  car-load  lots  to  feed  with  it  to  good 
dairy  cows  !  Suppose  that  one  of  the  boys  or  girls 
had  taken  the  short  course  at  an  agricultural  college 
and  learned  how  to  make  first-class  butter  1  We  leave 
you  to  figure  out  the  result ! 

It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  the  fumes  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  are  poisonous  to  all  animal  life. 
This  substance  is  very  successfully  used  for  killing 
insects  in  stored  grain  or  any  animal  that  can  be  con¬ 
fined  amid  the  fumes.  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  in  Bulletin 
121  of  the  New  Jersey  Station,  tells  us  that  melon 
growers  are  using  the  bisulphide  to  destroy  the  melon 
louse.  By  keeping  close  watch  of  the  field,  they  are 
able  to  detect  the  hills  on  which  the  lice  begin  their 
work.  A  light,  tight  cover  of  cloth  or  paper  is  put 
over  the  hill,  and  under  it  is  placed  in  a  clam  shell  or 
small  dish  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  the  bisulphide. 
In  about  an  hour,  this  will  kill  every  louse  under  the 
cover.  By  taking  the  infested  hills  in  time,  the  lice 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  field.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
the  bisulphide  may  be  injected  into  the  soil  to  kill 
the  cabbage-root  maggot.  It  is  a  useful  insecticide, 
but  should  be  handled  as  carefully  as  gunpowder. 

Q 

The  English  House  of  Commons  recently  passed 
the  following  resolution  : 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  dependence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  foreign  imports  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
consequences  that  might  arise  therefrom  in  the  event  of  war,  de¬ 
mand  the  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  government. 

As  a  rule,  a  “  resolution  ”  does  not  mean  much  of 
anything,  but  the  discussion  which  followed  this  one 
brought  out  some  interesting  facts  about  John  Bull’s 
bakeshop.  Two-thirds  of  the  English  people  are 
fed  on  imported  breadstuffs.  The  reserve  supply  of 
grain  rarely  exceeds  three  months’  needs,  and  there 
is  often  only  enough  grain  ahead  for  one  month’s 
bread.  In  fact,  the  chief  grain  supply  for  England 
at  any  given  time  is  on  the  water.  It  was  pointed  out 
that,  if  Russia  and  America  together  were  to  pro¬ 
hibit  exports  of  grain,  there  would  be  a  famine  in 
England  within  six  months.  If  France  and  Russia 
were  to  declare  war  against  England,  the  price  of 
English  wheat  would  soon  be  doubled.  Various  plans 
were  suggested  for  providing  an  ample  supply  of 


grain.  One  was  to  build  great  national  granaries 
and  fill  them  at  once,  buying  the  world’s  wheat  until 
several  years’  supply  could  be  stored.  The  protec¬ 
tionists  argued  for  a  high  tariff  on  wheat  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  English  farmer  to  produce  more  grain  at 
home.  Others  advocated  spending  more  money  for 
the  navy  so  that,  in  any  event,  the  foreign  grain 
trade  could  be  protected.  The  fact  is  that  all  the 
European  rulers  seem  to  realize  that  they  are  sitting 
on  a  collection  of  gunpowder  barrels.  They  are  just 
now  enjoying  (?)  a  dishonorable  peace,  yet  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  they  will  grapple  in  a  mighty 
struggle.  When  the  struggle  comes,  America’s  trade 
opportunity  will  come  with  it.  Men  who  fight  can¬ 
not,  at  the  same  time,  feed  and  clothe  their  families. 
Europe  must  turn  to  America  for  food  and  clothing. 
It  would  be  fortunate  if  any  increase  in  prices  could 
be  used  in  paying  off  our  vast  foreign  debt,  so  that 
our  country  could  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

O 

Who  would  box  a  child -on  the  ear,  knowing  how 
the  ear  is  made  up  and  the  possible  consequences  of 
such  a  blow  ?  The  ears,  the  eyes  and  other  organs 
of  the  body  are  often  injured  through  ignorance. 
We  do  not  know  the  effect  of  a  blow,  because  we  do 
not  understand  what  there  may  be  inside — under  the 
skin.  In  much  the  same  way,  we  think  many  good 
horses  have  been  injured  by  blacksmiths  who  do  not 
know  what  there  is  inside  the  hoof.  We  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  horseshoers  you  meet 
cannot  tell  you  how  the  bones  of  the  horse’s  foot  are 
put  together.  It  is  pretty  dangerous  business  for  a 
man  to  pound  on  a  nail  that  is  sticking  into  a  horse’s 
foot  without  knowing  what  it  may  hit.  There  are, 
also,  too  many  horseshoers  who  burn  the  shoe  into 
the  hoof  to  make  it  fit.  That  is  a  bad  practice  and 
ought  to  be  stopped.  The  shoes  should  be  cold-fitted 
— the  hoof  should  be  trimmed,  not  burned.  Horses 
may  be  cheap,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  their  hoofs 
should  be  injured  by  bad  shoeing. 

© 

Students  of  the  “Balanced  Ration”  problem  might 
find  much  food  for  thought  in  the  analyses  of  various 
articles  of  human  food  used  in  a  “  dietary  study”  at 
the  Maine  State  College.  Here  are  a  few  familiar 
articles  : 


Muscle-makers. 

Fat-formers. 

Pure  Fat. 

Eggs . 

.  .  .  . 

10.5 

Rolled  oats . 

. 1(5 

67.8 

6.7 

White  bread  . . . 

. 12.1 

75.8 

1. 

Gingerbread. . . 

.  5.4 

66.1 

9.5 

Sponge  cake. . . 
“Cookies” . 

.  6  3 

65.9 

10.7 

75.4 

9.7 

Dougnnuts . 

.  0.8 

55  2 

21.6 

Apple  pie . 

.  3.2 

42.8 

9.8 

Mince  pie . 

.  5.8 

31.8 

12.3 

Squash  pie . 

.  4  4 

21.7 

8  4 

Bak-d  beans. . . 

23.2 

6.8 

Pickles . 

. 6 

3.4 

.3 

Boiled  potatoes 

.  2.8 

25.3 

.2 

Sausage  . 

. 14.7 

,,,, 

48.5 

Milk . 

5.2 

3.5 

Cheese . 

. 28.3 

1.8 

35.5 

As  an  average  of  four  trials,  it  was  found  that  the 
daily  food  of  one  man  contained  118%  grams  of 
muscle-makers,  158%  grams  of  pure  fat  and  515% 
grams  of  fat-formers.  One  ounce  is  31  grams,  so  you 
will  see  that  the  human  who  undertook  to  live  largely 
on  such  food  as  pie,  pickles,  doughnuts,  cake  and 
potatoes  would  need  to  eat  an  immense  weight  of 
food.  It  would  be  like  feeding  a  cow  on  corn  stalks 
or  ensilage  or  Timothy  hay  alone.  Most  persons  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  both  eggs  and  rolled  oats 
are  stronger  food  than  baked  beans.  If  we  were  to 
examine  these  foods  still  further,  we  should  find  that 
cake,  pie  and  similar  food  is  very  low  in  ash  elements. 
Oat  meal  contains  more  ash  or  bone-forming  material 
than  any  other  ordinary  vegetable  food  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  special  value  for  young  children  whose  teeth 
and  bones  are  forming.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  your 
energies  in  figuring  out  a  “  balanced  ration”  for  the 
barn  stock  while  the  house  stock,  young  and  old,  are 
far  off  their  feeding  balance. 

O 

For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  call  for  reports  of  the  behavior  of  Crimson  clover. 
There  is  no  need  of  it  this  year,  for  reports  of 
success  are  coming  from  all  quarters.  Three  years 
ago,  we  made  the  statement  that,  where  this  crop 
could  be  successfully  grown,  fruit  growers  and 
dairymen  would  find  it  unnecessary  to  buy  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  form  of  fertilizers.  This  seemed  like  an 
extravagant  statement,  yet  dozens  of  farmers  have 
already  reached  just  that  point.  The  clover  supplies 
all  the  nitrogen  required  for  their  fruits  or  com,  and 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  feed  the  clover.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  plant  has  proved  a  great  boon  to 
enterprising  farmers.  In  some  sections,  farmers  still 
report  poor  success  with  the  Crimson.  In  most  cases, 
these  failures  are  due  to  three  principal  causes:  Fail¬ 
ure  to  supply  potash,  a  sour  soil  which  may  be  cured 
by  the  use  of  lime,  and  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
at  the  time  of  sowing.  In  some  cases,  failure  resulted 
from  the  first  seeding,  while  subsequent  sowings  on 
the  same  field  gradually  improved  from  year  to  year. 


This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  successive  seed- 
ings  brought  in  the  bacteria  which  are  necessary  to 
the  crop.  We  do  not  regard  the  killing  of  the  crop  in 
March  as  sufficient  reason  for  condemning  it.  If  the 
seed  is  sown  early  enough  to  make  a  good  growth 
before  December,  the  crop  will  pay  a  good  profit,  even 
though  every  plant  be  thrown  out  in  March. 

© 

On  page  185  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Dr.  Kilborne  pre¬ 
scribed  a  powder  for  a  mare  troubled  with  hard 
breathing.  This  powder  was  to  be  made  as  follows  : 
“Sulphate  of  copper  and  powdered  nux  vomica,  each 
three  ounces,  arsenic  60  grains  ;  mix,  make  into  30 
powders — give  one  powder  in  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.”  A  reader  in  New  York  State  wanted  to  try 
this  powder,  but  was  a  little  afraid  of  it.  He  wrote  : 

Is  this  a  safe  dose  for  a  horse  ?  Sulphate  of  copper  in  five- 
grain  doses  is  an  emetic  for  an  adult,  and  according  to  this  pre¬ 
scription,  there  would  be  about  44  grains  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  in  each  powder. 

That  was  a  fair  question,  and  the  man  was  right  in 
coming  for  further  information.  Dr.  Kilborne’s  com¬ 
ment  is  as  follows : 

The  full  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  for  the  horEe  is  one  to 
two  drams,  or  more  than  double  the  quantity  given  in  the  above 
prescription.  While  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  an  active  emetic 
in  the  vomiting  animals— the  dog,  pig  and  in  man— it  does  not 
cause  emesis  in  the  horse,  which  is  not  a  vomiting  animal.  The 
horse  is  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  all  emetics. 

This  incident  well  illustrates  what  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  represents.  It  is  easy  to  give  an  off-hand  answer 
to  a  question  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  easiest 
manner.  That,  however,  does  not  suit  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Our  ambition  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  accuracy  of  statement,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  gathered  a  staff  of  experts  far  superior,  we 
think,  to  that  of  any  other  agricultural  paper. 

© 


BREVITIES. 

When  Rural  readers  in  their  might  rise  up  with  varied  verse, 
And  with  poetic  tuning  forks,  their  rights  and  wrongs  rehearse 
The  Rural  poet  is  content  to  take  a  far-back  seat; 

Let  fresher  lungs  blow  up  the  fires  of  true  poetic  heat. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lived  his  life  these  many  years  ago. 

The  woik  he  did  is  whispered  yet,  by  all  the  winds  that  blow; 
To-day,  his  namesake  lives  again,  in  fair  potato  skin. 

His  fame— but  then,  enough  of  this— hark  how  our  poets  sing : 

Two  months  ago,  we  sent  a  stamp  for  postage  on  a  “tater  ”; 
All  snugly  packed  and  safe  from  harm,  it  came  a  little  later. 

We  placed  it  in  a  window  among  the  plants  and  flowers; 

And  the  hopes  we  built  upon  it  rose  up  like  castle  towers. 

Alas!  those  towers  have  fallen,  and  we  are  sad  to-day; 

A  careless  hand  among  the  flowers  that  tuber  threw  away. 

And  now  we’d  like  another,  if  you’ve  any  more  to  spare, 

And  we’ll  try  to  give  Sir  Walter  the  vt  ry  best  of  care; 

And  we’ll  do  our  level  best  to  advance  the  reputation 
Of  the  best  of  all  the  papers  in  this  great  Yankee  nation. 

E.  J.  M.  K. 

Please  halter  another 
Sir  Walter’s  brother, 

And  send  him  on  a  tramp 

For  this  two-cent  stamp. — Wisconsin. 

On  Sir  Walter,  put  a  wrapper; 

Here’s  your  two-cent  stamp. 

We’ll  give  the  treatment  prapper, 

When  we  get  him  into  camp.— Pennsylvania. 

No  fun  in  fighting  fungi. 

How  is  your  strawberry  barrel  ? 

One  can  be  crude  without  being  rude. 

Lay  down  the  law — and  don’t  take  it  up  again. 

A  weak  will  is  often  the  bacterium  that  starts  a  bill. 

A  Jack-of- all-trades  should  be  master  of,  at  least,  one. 

How  does  milk  become  fowl  7  Skim  it  and  feed  it  to  the  hens. 

Yes,  a  scrub  is  a  keepsake— her  keep  makes  the  pocketbook 
ache. 


Felonious  assault— putting  salt  around  peach  trees.  You  steal 
their  life  ! 

How  many  farmers  have  a  definite  plan  for  the  season’s  work  1 
All  hands  up  ! 

Sorrow  !  It  embitters  one  man  and  sweetens  another  !  Why 
the  difference  ? 

Grace  before  meat  and  growling  afterwards,  make  an  un 
balanced  ration. 

You  take  one  u  out  of  fowl  and  you  will  have  foul.  You  gener¬ 
ally  illwse  this  u. 

Don’t  bother  about  the  “  mistakes  of  Moses”  until  you  correct 
a  few  of  your  own  mistakes. 

A  Maryland  man  cracked  his  whip,  hit  his  boy  in  the  eye,  and 
cut  the  eye  out!  Better  go  whipless. 

What  is  a  “scrub,”  anyway?  See  page  318.  We  call  it  an 
animal  that  doesn’t  pay  for  its  board  and  care  ! 

Mr.  Chapman,  page  307,  says  that  he  wants  a  pinch  of  trotting 
blood  in  the  work  team.  Why  not  have  [some  spirit  about  farm, 
work  ? 


If  you  would  kill  fungi,  use  sulphate  of  copper;  it  puts  them 
right  out  of  the  strife,  and  self  hate  for  actions  you  know  are  im¬ 
proper,  will  kill  off  the  fungi  of  life. 

Jack  Frost  was  too  much  for  the  Delaware  peach  crop.  The 
peach  army  was  forced  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  four-fifths  of  its 
soldiers'  Japan  plums  were,  also,  defeated. 

We  got  into  the  chicken  yard  with  horse  and  cultivator  with 
the  big  shovels  on,  and  tore  the  whole  ground  up.  The  hens  bal¬ 
anced  their  ration  with  cheap  meat  in  short  order.  Try  it ! 

Hand-picking  of  the  mature  insects  and  destruction  of  the  egg 
clusters  seem  a  tedious  way  of  combating  the  squash  stink-bug; 
but  it  is  the  surest  method,  says  Mr.  Slingerland,  on  page  308. 

There  is  no  r  in  May — therefore,  oysters  are  out  of  date.  The 
Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  doesn’t  think  so.  Kill  the  young  insects 
before  they  get  under  the  scale.  Kerosene  emulsion  will  do  it. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

Many  of  the  smaller  groceries  sell  milk  by  the 
quart,  customers  coming  for  it  and  carrying  it  home 
themselves.  This  milk  is  likely  to  vary  widely  in 
quality.  Many  of  the  stores  display  signs  stating 
that  they  sell  pure  milk  for  five  cents  per  quart,  and 
I  have  seen  some  recently  which  made  the  price  four 
cents.  The  regular  price  of  most  of  the  dealers  who 
deliver  milk  in  bottles  is  about  eight  cents,  and  the 
fancy  dairies  charge  as  high  as  12  cents  or  more.  The 
Ellerslie  milk  retails  for  12  cents,  but  it  is  about  as 
fine  an  article  as  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

t  X  t 

Displaying  goods  to  good  advantage  is  a  great  art. 
In  some  of  the  store  windows,  I  have  seen  hay  or 
straw  used  to  make  immense  nests  in  which  to  show 
off  the  eggs  offered  for  sale.  One  of  these  nests  gives 
a  very  rustic  and  taking  appearance  to  the  window, 
and  contains  many  times  more  eggs  than  any  nest 
that  ever  delighted  the  heart  of  a  country  boy  in  the 
old  hay-mow.  In  some  of  these  windows,  I  have  seen 
28  and  even  30  eggs  offered  for  25  cents,  w  hile  plenty 
offer  25  for  that  amount.  The  consumption  of 
eggs  has  been  largely  increased,  and  sales  of  meats 
have  decreased  in  consequence. 

X  X  X 

A  short  time  since,  we  received  from  the  Bridge- 
water  Box  Company,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  a  sample 
carrier  of  a  new  style  of  fruit  box  or  basket ;  one  of 
the  baskets  is  shown  closed  and  also  with  the  lid 
partially  raised  at  Fig.  134.  These  baskets  hold  five 
pounds  of  grapes.  They  are  of  pine,  very  solidly 
made,  the  top  rim  being  dovetailed  together  at  the 
corners  as  shown.  The  cover  has  a  shoulder  which 
fits  down  snugly,  more  so  than  is  necessary  for  a 
fruit  package,  as  most  fruits  are  better  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  most  packages  are  so  constructed  as 
to  give  ventilation.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  is 
the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  handle,  and  fastening 
down  the  cover.  The  handle  fits  squarely  over  the 
top  of  the  cover  into  a  groove  in  the  cover  and  rim  ; 
the  ends  are  bent  at  right  angles  and  slip  into  holes 
bored  into  the  sides  of  the  basket,  thus  holding  the 
cover  down  firmly.  By  this  means,  also,  the  handle 
is  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  baskets  can  be  packed 
in  crates  or  carriers.  The  sample  carrier  received  by 
us  contained  10  of  these  baskets  in  two  layers,  and  is, 
certainly,  a  very  neat,  attractive  package.  When  it 
is  desired  to  carry  a  single  basket,  the  handle  can  be 
slipped  out  of  place,  raised,  and  the  ends  inserted  in 
holes  just  under  the  rim. 

X  X  X 

The  firm  wrote  that  the  Boston  commission  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  seen  the  package,  “are  delighted 
with  it,  and  claim  that  it  will  save  an  immense 
amount  of  handling  and  waste  from  breakage,  etc.” 
To  learn  the  opinions  of  New  York  fruit  men,  I 
showed  it  to  a  number  of  them.  Without  an  excep¬ 
tion,  they  all  spoke  very  favorably  of  its  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  and  firm,  solid  construction.  Also,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  they  thought  that  it  could  not  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  a  price  to  compete  with  packages  usually 
used  for  grapes  and  other  fruits.  The  tendency  of 
late  years  has  been  constantly  to  cheapen  the  baskets 
and  packages  in  which  grapes  and  other  fruits  are 
sent  to  market.  Most  of  these  are  gift  packages,  and 
the  lower  price  of  fruits,  and  the  lessened  profits  have 
necessitated  cheaper  packages.  Many  of  the  baskets 
and  crates  are  very  frail,  but  they  are  strong  enough 
to  answer  the  purpose.  The  new  package  in  question 
is  on  the  same  principle  of  many  of  the  carriers  used 
for  sending  Southern  grapes  to  market,  and  for  ship¬ 
ping  the  California  fruits,  only  that  it  holds  more, 
and  is  more  substantially  made.  The  California 
baskets  are  square,  made  of  a  thin  veneer  of  wood, 
and  have  no  covers.  They  are  supposed  to  hold  five 
pounds  each.  A  large  part  of  the  Eastern  grapes  are 
sold  in  the  5  and  10-pound  handled  baskets.  Late  in 
the  season,  some  from  nearby  points  come  in  trays 
without  baskets,  holding,  perhaps,  25  pounds  or  more. 
Many  of  the  poorer  grapes  are  marketed  in  this  way, 
and  are  mostly  used  for  wine,  and  some  of  these  even 
come  in  barrels.  The  new  package  described  above, 
and  for  which  patents  have  been  asked,  is,  certainly, 
a  very  fine  one ;  but  it  is  likely  to  be  too  costly  to 
manufacture,  for  those  who  must  buy  cheap  pack¬ 
ages,  and  it  needs  more  ventilation.  The  makers 
were  fearful  that  the  pine  from  which  it  is  made 
would  be  objectionable,  but  fruit  men  here  say  not. 
Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  representative  of  the 
company  has  brought  in  another  basket,  in  which 
ventilation  is  provided  for  by  more  open  corners,  and 


a  row  of  holes  around  the  box.  He  also  said  that  the 
matter  of  competing  with  the  other  grape  baskets  as 
to  cost,  isn’t  bothering  them.  F.  h.  v. 

ALL  SORTS. 

How  to  Keep  Milk  Sweet. 

E.  C.  B.,  Uniondale,  Pa. — We  are  going  into  the  retail  milk  busi¬ 
ness;  have  to  carry  our  milk  about  six  miles  over  a  rather  rough 
road,  and  wish  to  have  it  in  as  good  shape  as  possible,  as  we 
shall  have  sharp  competition.  We  have  14  Jersey  cows,  13  of 
which  are  purebred,  so  the  milk  will  be  all  right.  Will  it  pay 
to  get  a  milk  cooler  ?  If  so,  which  kind  is  the  best  to  use  with 
ice,  as  we  have  no  spring  water  ?  We  wish  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  churning  as  much  as  possible  while  carrying,  as  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  Jersey  milk  is  to  churn  easily.  Will  cooling  it  before 
starting  prevent  this  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  JARED  VAN  WAGENEB  JR. 

The  fact  that  E.  C.  B.  lives  six  miles  from  the  town 
where  he  purposes  to  conduct  a  retail  milk  business, 
presents  considerable  difficulties.  It  involves  the 
question  of  keeping  the  milk  cold  while  in  transit 
during  hot  weather,  and  also  the  question  of  pre¬ 
venting  freezing  when  the  temperature  drops  to  zero 
or  below,  because  milk,  a  portion  of  which  is  frozen, 
is  not  satisfactory  to  retail.  The  best  protection 
against  either  trouble  would  be  to  use  the  heavy  felt 
jackets,  which  are  made  of  proper  size  to  fit  snugly 
over  a  40-quart  or  other  sized  can.  These  may  be 
obtained  of  any  leading  dairy  supply  house,  and  are 
listed  at  about  $3  each.  Lacking  these,  a  heavy 
blanket  thrown  over  the  cans  and  tucked  down  on 
all  sides,  would  be  a  great  protection.  We  are  coming 
to  understand  that  nothing  so  conduces  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  milk  in  fine  condition  as  does  cooling  and 
aerating  as  soon  as  possible  after  milkiDg.  This  is 
because,  even  where  the  most  scrupulous  care  is 
used  in  the  milking,  the  milk  is  at  once  infected  with 
very  many  bacterial  forms,  whose  growth  is  the 
cause  of  deterioration  of  the  milk.  These  grow  and 
multiply  with  immense  rapidity  at  all  temperatures 
between  60  degrees  and  the  body  temperature  of  the 
eow  ;  but  if  the  milk  can  be  at  once  cooled  to  50  de¬ 


grees  or  below,  bacterial  growth  will  be  very  slow, 
indeed.  Aeration  helps  remove  any  abnormal  taints 
due  to  food  or  other  causes,  and,  also,  in  some  not 
very  clearly  understood  way,  prevents  souring.  The 
Champion  cooler  and  aerator  made  at  Cortland,  N. 
Y.,  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  used  with  ice  where 
large  quantities  of  cold  water  are  not  available.  Quite 
possibly,  there  may  be  others  as  good.  The  smaller 
size  would  be  ample,  and  is  listed  at  $7.  Milk  will 
not  churn  in  full  cans,  and,  probably,  would  not  churn 
even  in  cans  partly  full  if  the  temperature  was  kept 
as  low  as  it  should  be  kept  in  milk  designed  to  be 
afterwards  retailed.  Remember  that  the  ideal  preser¬ 
vation  of  milk  consists  in  cooling  it  directly  from  the 
cow,  to  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  or  less,  and  never 
letting  it  get  above  this  temperature  until  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  Good  milk,  drawn  in  a  cleanly  man¬ 
ner,  aerated  and  cooled  at  once  and  kept  cold,  will 
keep  sweet  for  a  really  astonishing  length  of  time, 
and  for  48  hours,  at  least,  without  any  deterioration 
of  fine  flavor.  If  this  be  done,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  secret  formula  “  preservatives  ”  which,  at  best,  are 
the  lazy  man’s  substitute  for  care  and  skill. 

A  Leaking  Milk-Maker. 

T.  W.  B.,  Clearfield,  Pa. — I  have  a  young  heifer  that  loses  her 
milk;  not  only  when  her  udder  is  full,  but  shortly  after  milking. 
Is  there  any  remedy  ?  She  seems  in  good  health  and  promised  to 
make  a  good  cow. 

Ans. — For  a  cow  that  leaks  her  milk  so  readily,  I 
know  of  no  practical  remedy  or  prevention.  Collod¬ 
ion  can  be  used  to  prevent  the  leaking,  but  it  has  to 
be  applied  after  each  milking,  and  will  be  too  much 
trouble  to  make  it  profitable  to  keep  a  persistent 
case  of  this  kind.  f.  l.  k. 


Can  Salt  Injure  a  Horse  ? 

T.  S.,  Orange  County,  N.  F.— Can  a  horse  take  too  much  rock 
salt  if  left  always  in  reach  ?  I  leave  a  large  lump,  and  she 
works  at  it  constantly. 

Ans. — No.  That  is  an  excellent  and  perfectly  safe 
method  of  feeding  salt  to  a  horse.  When  the  salt  is 
first  placed  before  them,  some  horses  will  eat  enough 
to  physic  themselves  a  little  ;  but  after  that,  with  a 
lump  kept  constantly  before  them,  they  will  not  eat 
too  much,  and  they  can  lick  it  whenever  they  crave 
salt.  There  is  almost  as  much  difference  in  horses  as 
in  people,  about  eating  salt.  Some  horses  will  eat 
several  times  as  much  salt  as  others.  F.  L.  K. 

Grease-Heel  and  Acclimation  Fever  in  a  Horse. 

F.  W.  V.,  Milton,  N.  T. — 1.  What  should  be  the  treatment  for  a 
four-year-old  colt  that  inherits  a  tendency  to  grease-heel  ?  It  is 
strong,  healthy,  in  good  flesh  and  working.  2.  What  should  I  do 
for  a  western  horse  just  over  the  distemper  about  three  weeks 
which  has  slight  cough,  a  little  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  a 
very  bad  breath  ?  It  looks  and  feels  well,  and  is  also  at  work. 

Ans — 1.  Give  iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  one 
to  two  drams  (according  to  the  size  of  the  horse  and 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms),  twice  daily.  The 
iodide  may  be  given  either  in  ground  feed  or  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  drinking  water.  Continue  the  medicine 
for  10  days  to  two  weeks,  after  which  omit  for  a 
week,  and  then  repeat  as  before  if  necessary.  During 
the  treatment,  give  the  horse  a  little  salt  daily,  or 
preferably  provide  a  small  box  or  compartment  in 
the  feed  box  in  which  salt  can  be  kept  where  the 
horse  can  eat  it  at  his  pleasure.  2.  Give  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  powdered  gentian  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  sweet  spirits  of  niter,  in  one  pint  cold  water 
three  times  daily.  Rub  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear 
with  ammonia  liniment  and  repeat  the  application 
every  three  or  four  days  until  the  skin  is  well  blis¬ 
tered.  Steam  the  head  once  daily  by  holding  the 
nose  over  a  bucketful  of  boiling  water  for  15  to  20 
minutes.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  to  the 
water  just  before  steaming.  A  short  grain  sack  cut 
ope»  at  the  bottom  can  be  used  to  confine  the  steam, 
by  placing  the  horse’s  head  in  one  end  of  the  sack 
and  the  other  end  over  the  bucket.  f.  l.  k. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  are  receiving  Inquiries  about  a  portrait  artist  at  Tyrone, 
Fa.  From  all  accounts,  this  is  one  of  tbe  numerous  class  of 
work-at-home  humbugs,  and  a  more  contemptible  business  does 
not  exist  than  that  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Oub  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  advantages  of  spray¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  The  apparatus  made  by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ash¬ 
land,  O  ,  possesses  many  excellent  features  peculiar  to  their  line 
of  goods.  Their  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  free. 

It  is  said  that,  by  means  of  a  tread  power,  more  power  can  be 
secured  from  a  horse  than  in  any  other  way.  Many  farmers  can 
avail  themselves  of  their  advantages  for  whom  engines  of  any 
kind  would  be  impracticable.  The  St.  Albans  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  make  a  great  variety,  and  will  send  a 
catalogue  telling  about  them  if  you  write  for  it. 

On  page  247,  we  stated  that  the  Eureka  potato  planter  had  a 
large  tube.  The  tube  is  2%  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  the  whole 
tool  weighs  hardly  two  pounds.  It  is  very  light  and  easy  to 
handle.  The  “  lock”  by  means  of  which  the  seed  is  dropped  is 
a  very  ingenious  affair.  Send  for  a  circular  to  the  Greenville 
Planter  Company,  Greenville,  Mich.,  and  see  just  what  the 
planter  looks  like. 

The  “  Bonnie”  binder  is  made  by  the  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 
Batavia,  N.  Y.  It  has  an  all-steel  frame  with  solid  connections, 
and  combines  light  draft  with  high  power.  An  automatic  trip  is 
sure  to  discharge  the  sheaf — in  fact,  this  binder  combines  all  the 
newer  and  successful  devices  needed  to  cut  grain  and  bind  it,  and 
drop  the  sheaves  where  they  are  needed.  Our  readers  will  make 
no  mistake  in  examining  this  binder  carefully  before  buying. 

“The  New  Corn  Culture ”  requires  a  quick,  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  obtain  this  with  a  hired  man  riding  on  the 
handles  of  a  walking  cultivator.  The  most  perfect  work  is  done 
by  a  riding  cultivator  driven  by  a  sensible  man.  The  Ohio  sulky 
cultivators  work  the  ground  to  perfection,  fining  it  just  deep 
enough  to  kill  the  weeds  and  make  a  dust  mulch  over  the  surface. 
It  is  under  control.  The  horses  do  the  work.  The  Ohio  Cultivator 
Co.,  of  Bellevue,  O.,  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  mos  t  expensive  item  of  repair 
on  farm  buildings  is  that  which  relates  to  the  roof.  While  you 
are  about  it,  you  might  just  as  well  put  on  a  roof  which  will  last 
you  the  remainder  of  your  days,  and  which  will  insure  you 
against  danger  from  Are,  from  flying  sparks  falling  upon  it,  etc. ; 
in  other  words,  put  on  a  corrugated  or  sheet-iron  or  steel  roofing. 
The  first  cost,  when  you  consider  that  you  can  easily  lay  the  roof 
yourself,  is  but  little  higher  than  shingles,  and  it  will  outlast  them 
by  far.  The  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Co.,  Berlin,  Conn.,  will  send  you 
circulars. 

A  young  man  who  has  just  taken  possession  of  a  Long  Island 
farm,  provided  with  stock  and  farm  implements,  called  this  week 
and  says  that  the  wood  is  all  rotted  out  of  the  implements,  and 
the  iron  parts  are  so  rusted  that  they  are  of  no  use.  The  loss 
represents  thousands  of  dollars.  The  buildings  and  fences  he 
says  are  in  much  the  same  condition.  A  little  shelter  and  paint 
wouxd  have  saved  all  this  loss.  Don’t  say  you  neglect  your  paint 
ing  because  you  can’t  mix  paint,  and  it  costs  too  much  to  get  a 
painter.  O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
mixes  paint  ready  for  your  use,  and  wants  to  sell  it  at  first  cost. 
He  will  send  you  a  book  about  painting,  if  you  ask  for  it. 

If  a  modern  Rip  Van  Winkle  were  to  wake  up  to-day  after  10, 
or  even  five  years  of  sleep,  he  would  find  himself  quite  at  sea  in 
business,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  other  lines.  New  things  are 
constantly  being  developed  in  all  lines  of  business,  and  the  man 
who  does  not  keep  his  eyes  open  and  comprehend  the  situation  is 
sure  to  get  sadly  left.  This  is  no  less  true  of  dairy  business  than 
of  any  other.  Because  you  do  not  want  to  buy  something  in  your 
line,  or  because  you  cannot  spare  the  money  just  now  for  it,  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  know  all  about  it,  and  understand 
the  advantages  and  savings  of  it  in  comparison  with  what  you 
are  now  doing.  This  difference  will  be  the  advantage  the  people 
who  use  it  have  over  you  at  present.  These  reflections  come  to 
us  as  we  look  over  the  “  Baby  ”  catalogue  issued  by  the  DeLaval 
Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  If  you  are  in  the 
dairy  business,  you  ought  to  have  it,  unless  you  already  know 
all  about  it. 


THE  TRAINED  NURSE. 

HER  WORK  AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 

What  special  qualities  are  called  for  in  a  can¬ 
didate  for  a  nurses’ training  school’  IIow  long 
is  the  course  of  training?  Is  any  salary  paid 
during  the  period  of  tuition  ?  Do  the  smaller 
hospitals,  outside  of  the  large  cities,  receive 
pupils  ?  What  is  the  usual  salary  paid  to  a  com¬ 
petent  nurse?  Do  you  regard  the  profession  as 
over-crowded,  or  do  you  look  upon  it  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  an  energetic  woman  ?  What 
preliminary  education  do  you  regard  as  neces¬ 
sary  ? 

The  N.  Y.  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  bestknown  train¬ 
ing  schools  for  nurses  in  this  country  is 
that  attached  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  which  is  nowin  the  24th  year 
of  its  existence.  The  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  covers  a  period  of  two  years  ;  the 
preferable  age  for  candidates  is  from  25 
to  32  years.  The  applicant  must  send 
answers  to  the  questions  in  a  printed 
form  with  which  she  will  be  supplied, 
and  also  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  testi¬ 
fying  to  her  good  moral  character,  and 
one  from  a  physician  stating  that  she 
is  in  sound  health.  Applicants  are  re¬ 
ceived  at  any  time  of  the  year  when 
there  is  a  vacancy.  A  good  education 
is  indispensable.  After  receiving  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent, the  appli¬ 
cant  is  taken  in  upon  probation  for  two 
months.  During  this  period,  the  pupils 
are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense 
of  the  school,  but  receive  no  other  com¬ 
pensation.  After  the  trial  months,  those 
who  prove  satisfactory  are  accepted  as 
pupil  nurses,  after  signing  an  agreement 
to  remain  two  years  in  the  training 
school.  If  a  nurse,  for  reasons  of  her 
own,  leaves  the  school  before  the  two 
years  have  expired,  she  is  expected  to 
refund  to  the  school  the  money  she  has 
cost  it.  The  pupils  reside  in  the  Nurses’ 
Home,  and  serve  for  the  first  year  as 
assistants  in  Bellevue  ;  the  second  year 
they  are  expected  to  perform  any  duty 
assigned  to  them  by  the  superintendent, 
either  to  act  as  nurses  in  the  hospital, 
or  to  be  sent  to  private  cases  among  the 
rich  or  poor. 

The  pay  for  the  first  year  is  $7  a  month  ; 
for  the  second  year  $12  a  month.  This 
sum  is  allowed  for  the  dress,  text- books, 
and  other  expenses  of  the  nurse,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  her  work,  and  is  in  no  wise 
intended  as  wages,  it  being  considered 
that  the  education  given  is  a  full  equiva¬ 
lent  for  services.  After  the  months  of 
probation,  the  nurses  are  expected  to 
wear  when  on  duty,  the  dress  prescribed 
by  the  institution,  which  is  of  blue  and 
white  seersucker,  white  apron  and  cap, 
linen  collar  and  cuffs.  The  day  nurses 
are  on  duty  from  8  am.  to  8  p.  m.,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner.  They  are  also  often 
given  an  afternoon  during  the  week,  and 
a  half-day  on  Sunday. 

When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is 
ended,  the  nurses  thus  trained  can  choose 
their  own  field  of  labor.  The  Training 
School  has  a  registry  of  graduates,  and 
competent  nurses  may  be  obtained 
through  this.  The  terms  are  from  $3  to 
$5  a  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

Most  of  the  local  hospitals  in  smaller 
cities  have  now  established  nurses’  train¬ 
ing  schools,  some  of  them  of  very  high 
standing.  The  wisest  plan  for  any  one 
desirous  of  taking  up  this  work  is  first 
to  consult  the  family  physician  ;  he  can 
judge  of  the  applicant’s  eligibility,  and 
also  advise  her  of  any  nearby  school. 
Nursing  is  a  fine  profession,  but  a  very 
exacting  one,  and  only  women  thor¬ 
oughly  sound  in  body  and  mind  should 
attempt  it. 


though  less  in  size  than  the  great  city 
hospitals,  are  quite  as  desirable  in  their 
educational  facilities.  The  trimly-clad 
nurse  in  our  illustration,  Fig.  135,  is  one 
of  the  students  in  the  Hackensack  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  This  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  hospital,  but  a  very 
progressive  one,  and  the  instruction 
given  is  of  a  high  class. 

The  rules  regarding  applicants  are 
similar  to  those  quoted  above.  One 
wishing  to  obtain  this  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  must  apply  to  the  supervising 
nurse,  upon  whose  approval  she  will  be 
received  into  the  hospital  for  one  month 
on  probation.  The  acceptable  age  for 
candidates  is  from  22  to  30  years.  The 
applicant  should  send,  with  answers  to 
the  paper  of  questions,  a  letter  from  a 
clergyman  testifying  to  her  good  moral 
character,  also  one  from  a  physician 
stating  that  she  is  in  sound  health. 
Applicants  are  received  at  any  time 
during  the  year  when  there  is  a  vacancy. 
During  the  month  of  trial,  and  previous 


to  obtaining  a  position  in  the  hospital, 
the  applicant  must  be  prepared  for  an 
examination  in  reading,  penmanship  and 
simple  arithmetic.  The  examination  is 
to  test  the  applicant’s  ability  to  read 
well  aloud,  to  write  legibly  and  accu¬ 
rately  and  to  keep  simple  accounts.  This 
amount  of  education  is  indispensable  for 
women  desiriEg  hospital  training,  but 
applicants  are  reminded  that  women  of 
superior  education  and  cultivation,  when 
equally  qualified  for  nurses,  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  those  who  do  not  possess  these 
advantages. 

During  the  month  of  probation,  the 
applicant  is  boarded  and  lodged  at  the 
expense  of  the  hospital,  but  receives  no 
other  compensation.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  she  should  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
hospital,  but  she  must  come  provided 
with  dresses  of  washing  material.  Those 
who  prove  satisfactory  will  be  accepted, 
after  signing  an  agreement  to  remain 
two  years  in  this  hospital  as  nurse,  and 


them  by  the  supervising  nurse,  either  to 
act  as  nurse  in  the  hospital,  or  to  be 
sent  to  private  cases  among  the  rich  and 
poor.  The  applicant  gets  her  board, 
room  and  laundering,  and  also  $5  per 
month  for  the  first  year  and  $10  per 
month  for  the  second  year.  This  sum  is 
allowed  for  the  dress,  text-books,  and 
other  personal  expenses  of  the  nurse, 
and  is  in  nowise  intended  as  wages,  it 
being  considered  that  the  training  given 
is  a  full  equivalent  for  their  services. 
They  are  required,  after  the  month  of 
probation,  when  on  duty,  to  wear  the 
dress  prescribed  by  the  institution. 

The  course  of  training  includes,  among 
other  instructions,  the  dressing  of  blis¬ 
ters,  burns,  sores  and  wounds  ;  the 
application  of  fomentations,  poultices, 
cups  and  leeches ;  the  management  of 
helpless  patients  ;  making  beds ;  mov¬ 
ing,  changing,  giving  bath  in  bed,  and 
preventing  and  dressing  bed-sores. 
Bandaging,  making  bandages  and  roll¬ 
ers,  and  lining  of  splints,  and  the  pre¬ 


paring,  cooking  and  serving  of  delicacies 
for  the  sick,  are  also  taught.  Nurses 
are  trained  to  take  care  of  rooms  and 
wards  ;  to  keep  all  utensils  perfectly 
clean  and  disinfected  ;  to  make  accurate 
observations  and  reports  to  the  physician 
of  the  state  of  the  secretions,  expectora¬ 
tion,  pulse,  skin,  appetite,  temperature 
of  the.  body,  intelligence — as  delirium 
or  stupor — breathing,  sleep,  condition 
of  wounds,  eruptions,  formation  of  mat¬ 
ter,  effect  of  diet,  or  of  stimulants,  or  of 
medicines ;  and  to  learn  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  convalescents. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  “there’s  always  room  at  the  top,” 
say  the  authorities  at  Hackensack  Hos¬ 
pital.  Capable,  clear-headed  women, 
who  understand  and  enjoy  their  work, 
will  make  a  success  of  nursing,  as  of 
everything  else.  These  lesser  hospitals 
in  small  towns  offer  a  desirable  field  of 
instruction  for  women  in  the  country 
districts,  and,  we  would  suggest  to  such 
aspirants  that  they  seek  these  institu¬ 
tions.  The  visiting  physicians  include 
famous  specialists,  who  lecture  before 


the  nurses,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
course  of  instructions  given  by  the 
house  physicians.  The  clinical  instruc¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  quite  as  varied  as  in 
a  city  hospital,  for  there  is  usually  a 
large  number  of  surgical  cases,  as  well 
as  ordinary  illness. 

For  a  country  girl  who  wishes  to  fit 
herself  for  this  work,  the  first  requisite 
is  sound  health.  No  woman  with  defec¬ 
tive  sight  or  hearing,  with  a  weak  back 
or  delicate  chest,  should  ever  think  of 
the  nurse's  profession.  She  should,  at 
least,  have  a  good  common  school  educa¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  ready  to  study,  with 
close  attention,  any  subjects  bearing  on 
her  specialty.  She  may  be  fitting  her¬ 
self  for  her  chosen  profession  during 
several  years  before  her  hospital  train¬ 
ing  begins.  As  a  rule,  a  girl  is  most 
anxious  to  begin  a  course  of  hospital 
training  immediately  after  leaving 
school,  but  the  hospital  will  not  take 
her  at  that  age,  and  rightly,  too.  A 
woman  of  25,  who  wishes  to  adopt  this 
profession,  has  everything  in  her  favor, 
since  at  that  age  both  mental  and  bodily 
constitution  should  be  settled.  It  is  not 
an  easy  life  ;  far  from  it,  but  it  gives  an 
interesting  and  honorable  life-work,  in 
which  ability  is  freely  recognized  and 
repaid. 

Sanitarium  Nursing. 

Perhaps  the  one  quality  most  called 
for  in  a  mere  candidate,  is  capacity  for 
obedience.  Ability  for  thorough  study 
is  also  a  requisite,  since  there  is  always 
work  to  the  limit  of  the  nurse’s  strength, 
while  lectures,  examinations,  etc.,  are  a 
constant  part  of  the  weekly  routine. 
A  good  memory  is  a  sustaining  help 
throughout,  both  in  the  study  and  in  the 
applied  training.  Many  of  the  qualities 
for  which  we  look  in  a  nurse,  may  be 
merely  dormant  in  the  candidate.  The 
training  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  many  of  the  necessary  quali¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  qualifications.  Cheerful¬ 
ness,  courage,  firmness,  patience  and, 
above  all,  self-control,  may  be  developed 
in  great  degree.  No  work  offers  a  bet¬ 
ter  field  for  ability,  r 

The  most  usual  period  of  training  is, 
probably,  two  years.  Some  of  the  better 
schools  are  now  requiring  three  years. 

The  salary  paid  a  graduate  varies  ; 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  yet,  with  ca¬ 
pacity  as  with  location.  About  $10,  I 
think,  is  the  minimum  per  week,  $15  to 
$20  is  nearer  the  recognized  fair  com¬ 
petence,  while  more  is  paid  in  special 
cases,  as  in  contagious  diseases.  The 
profession  is  far  from  being  overcrowded, 
except,  possibly,  in  a  few  of  the  large 
cities.  The  call  for  trained  service  is 
increasing  very  rapidly.  At  present, 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
trained  worker  is  the  lack  of  means 
which  compels  hundreds  to  pay  $6  per 
week  to  the  untrained,  “old-fashioned  ” 
nurse  (who  has  had  some  experience,  yet 
may  have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
her),  when  they  really  want  the  trained 
nurse,  but  cannot  pay  the  price  her 
training  is  worth.  Naturally  all  reading 
and  study  previously  done  in  medical 
and  hygienic  lines  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  rendering  both  the  work  and 
the  study  of  the  regular  course  more 
easy  to  grasp  ;  while,  as  in  other  lines, 
the  more  of  general  knowledge  one  has, 
the  better  panoplied  is  she  for  the  field 
of  battle.  Music,  languages  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  simple  games,  all  of  which  might 
seem  to  be  foreign  to  nursing,  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  both  nurse  and 
patient,  as  they  help  wonderfully 
through  the  tedious  periods  of  convales¬ 
cence.  In  fact,  whatever  can  make  the 
worker  more  intellectual,  more  enter¬ 
taining,  in  brief,  more  agreeable,  is  of 
the  utmost  value,  especially  in  private 
nursing.  myra  y.  norys. 


A  Country  Hospital. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  great  cities  alone 
that  a  woman  may  study  the  nurse’s  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  institution, 
profession.  There  are  many  institutions  They  will  reside  in  the  hospital  and  be 
in  the  smaller  country  towns,  which,  expected  to  perform  any  duty  assigned 
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Honeysuckles. 

Jleader,  Passaic  County ,  N.  J.—  Can  I  get  aDy 
better  climbing  honeysuckle  than  the  old-fash- 
ioDed  one  we  all  know  ?  Are  there  any  other 
shrubby  honeysuckles  besides  the  wild  white  and 
pink  ones  ? 

Ans. — We  prefer  Hall’s  Japan  honey¬ 
suckle  to  the  familiar  vine  we  all  know  ; 
it  is  the  best  bloomer  of  all.  It  is  nearly 
evergreen,  holding  its  foliage  until 
January,  and  is  covered  with  its  fra¬ 
grant  flowers,  pure  white  shading  to 
yellow,  from  July  to  December.  Another 
very  handsome  variety  is  the  Japan 
Golden-leaved  honeysuckle,  the  foliage 
beautifully  netted  with  golden-yellow. 
The  Scarlet  Trumpet  honeysuckle,  Loni- 
cera  sempervirens,  is  not  fragrant,  but 
very  showy.  The  Monthly  Fragrant  or 
Dutch  honeysuckle  produces  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fragrant  red  and  yellow  flowers 
all  summer. 

The  white  and  pink  flowered  native 
shrubs  commonly  called  honeysuckle  or 
Pinxter  flowers  are  not  honeysuckles  at 
all,  but  azaleas  or,  according  to  recent 
botanical  classification,  rhododendrons. 
In  some  localities,  the  wild  columbine 
(Aquilegia  Canadense),  is  also  called 
honeysuckle.  The  true  honeysuckles 
are  known  to  botanists  as  Lonicera. 
There  are  many  shrubby-growing  varie¬ 
ties  which  do  not  twine.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  is  the  Tartarian  honey¬ 
suckle,  the  type  having  dark  green 
leaves  and  pink  flowers,  while  there  are 
varieties  of  it  with  white  and  bright  red 
flowers.  These  form  close,  shapely, 
rounding  bushes.  Standish’s  honey¬ 
suckle,  a  native  of  China,  has  fragrant 
creamy-white  flowers  appearing  before 
the  leaves  in  May.  The  Fragrant  Up¬ 
right  honeysuckle  forms  a  spreading 
bush  with  deep  green  foliage,  almost 
evergreen,  small,  fragrant  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  leaves.  These  upright 
honeysuckles  are  used  quite  freely  in 
park  planting,  especially  the  Tartarian 
varieties.  They  are  very  hardy. 

Variety  in  Lilacs. 

A.  K.  P.,  Passaic  County,  N.J. — We  have  plenty 
of  the  common  garden  lilacs,  but  would  like 
greater  variety  among  them.  Can  we  get  many 
distinct  sorts  ? 

Ans. — One  of  the  leading  nurseries 
catalogues  66  varieties  of  lilacs,  so  you 
see  there  is  quite  a  wide  range  of  choice. 
Among  the  new  ones  are  some  remark¬ 
able  double-flowered  sorts,  such  as  the 
Rubella  plena, olear  violet  red,  and  Hya- 
cinthiflora  plena,  lilac  red.  Another 
very  meritorious  lilac  of  more  recent  in¬ 
troduction  is  the  Japan  Tree  lilac, 
Syringa  Japonica.  This  grows  to  quite 
a  good  sized  tree ;  it  has  stout,  glossy, 
dark-green  leaves  rarely,  if  ever,  affected 
by  mildew,  and  great  panicles  of  creamy 
white  flowers.  The  flowers  are  without 
fragrance,  but  the  period  of  bloom  be¬ 
ing  a  month  later  than  that  of  the  other 
lilacs,  gives  this  variety  especial  value. 
S.  villosa  is  another  Japanese  species 
blooming  two  weeks  later  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type ;  its  branching  panicles  of 
fleecy-looking  flowers  are  light  purple 
in  bud,  but  white  when  fully  open.  A 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


very  graceful  plant  is  the  Chinese  Weep¬ 
ing  lilac,  Syringa  ligustrina  Pekinensis 
pendula  ;  the  flowers  are  white  and  fra¬ 
grant.  One  naturally  thinks  of  all  lilacs 
as  fragrant,  but  this  is  not  true  ;  there 
are  many  with  little  or  no  perfume. 
Among  new  varieties  of  the  common 
lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris)  President  Gr6vy 
is  one  of  the  very  finest ;  the  flowers  are 
very  large  and  double,  a  beautiful  blue 
in  color  ;  the  panicle  very  large.  Among 
dark  colors,  Ludwig  Spaeth  is  fine,  deep 
purplish  red,  with  large  panicles.  Frau 
Dammann  is  a  very  fine  pure  white. 
Lamarck  is  a  good  double,  with  large, 
rosy  lilac  flowers. 

Among  older  varieties  of  common 
lilac,  which  are  not  so  expensive  as  the 
new  sorts,  Marie  Legraye  is  an  excellent 
white  ;  this  is  much  used  by  florists  for 
forcing.  Charles  X.  is  a  fine  variety  with 
reddish-purple  flowers  and  large,  shining 
leaves.  Ville  de  Troyes  has  large  pani¬ 
cles  of  deep  purple  flowers.  A  very 
distinct  species  is  Josika’s  lilac,  with 
dark  shining  leaves  and  rich  purple 
flowers,  produced  in  June,  after  other 
lilacs  are  over.  The  fragrant  Persian 
lilacs  are  familiar,  but  the  Cut-leaved 
Persian,  with  deeply-cut  foliage  and 
reddish-purple  flowers,  is  not  so  often 
seen.  The  Rouen  lilac  (S.  rothomagensis) 
is  a  very  good  sort,  with  fine,  many- 
branched  panicles. 

Hardy  Tea  Roses. 

Amateur,  New  Jersey. — I  am  told  that  there  are 
some  hardy  Tea  roses,  and  should  like  to  plant  a 
permanent  bed  with  such.  What  varieties  would 
you  recommend  ?  The  June  roses  are  beautiful, 
but  their  season  is  so  short. 

Ans — None  of  the  true  Tea  roses  can 
be  described  as  desirably  hardy,  but 
with  slight  protection,  many  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas  will  endure  the  winter. 
These  may  be  bent  down  and  protected 
with  sods,  as  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  November  28,  1896,  page  791,  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  dry  leaves  held  in  place  by 
evergreen  boughs.  The  following  varie¬ 
ties,  all  Hybrid  Teas,  may  be  specially 
recommended  for  this  purpose  :  Mrs  W. 
C.  Whitney,  clear  deep  pink,  very  large 
and  double  flowers  ;  Souvenir  de  Woot- 
ton,  rich  crimson,  very  sweet ;  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  cream-white,  shading 
to  sulphur  at  the  heart ;  Meteor,  vel¬ 
vety  crimson  ;  Mme.  Caroline  Testout, 
satiny  rose  ;  Triomphe  de  Pernet  Pere, 
brilliant  red  ;  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher, 
canary-yellow,  long,  graceful  buds,  very 
sweet ;  La  France,  silvery-rose.  These 
are  all  free  bloomers,  and  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  varieties.  Properly  treated,  they 
will  give  Amateur  a  very  beautiful  bed. 

Bedding  Begonias. 

B.  A.,  Pennsylvania. — What  sort  of  flowering 
begonia  could  I  use  in  outside  bedding?  I  have 
seen  some  very  pretty  pink-flowered  ones  bloom¬ 
ing  as  freely  as  geraniums  in  the  garden,  but  do 
not  know  what  they  are. 

Ans. — The  begonia  B.  A.  mentions 
was,  probably,  B.  Vernon.  This  is  a 
very  popular  bedding  plant.  The  leaves 


/OU  can  save 
half  or  more 
on  a  sewing 
machine  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  “New 
Crown.”  It  is  the 
best  machine  made. 
More  money  couldn’t 
r  make  a  better.  No  big 
„  salaries  paid  to  agents.  Send 
us  $19-50,  and  we’ll  ship  it  direct 
to  you.  Test  it  thoroughly.  If  you 
like  it,  keep  it.  If  not,  send  "it  back  at 
#  our  expense.  We  refund  money,  first 
mail.  Send  for  our  booklet,  “All  About 
Sewing  Machines.”  It  tells  how  to  save  pin 
money.  We  prepay  freight  east  of  the 


Mississippi. 
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FLORENCE  MACHINE  CO.. 

18  Main  Street,  Florence,  Mass. 


GNOL  EFIL 


Cures  Indigestion, 
Dyspeosia.  Heart¬ 
burn  and  all  stom¬ 
ach  troubles.  Drug¬ 
gist,  or  by  mail.  50c.;  trial  package.  10c. 

READING  LABORATORY,  Nutley,  N.  J 


are  glossy  green,  shading  to  red  at  the 
edges  ;  buds  deep  red,  changing  to  rose 
when  fully  open.  The  flowers  are  very 
abundantly  produced,  and  the  plant  is 
always  so  fresh  and  bright  that  it  is 
most  attractive,  succeeding  well  in  open 
sunshine,  and  appearing  to  thrive  any¬ 
where.  This  begonia  is  very  freely  used 
in  the  Chicago  parks,  solid  beds  of  it 
edged  with  Dusty  miller  being  extremely 
showy.  Begonia  Thurstoni  is  a  very 
stately  plant  for  beddiDg  in  a  partially 
shaded  place  ;  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  is  purplish  red,  with  prominent 
veins,  the  upper  surface  lustrous  bronzy 
green.  Flowers  flesh  white,  in  close 
bunches.  This  is  a  fine  pot  plant,  but 
it  does  excellently  bedded  out  if  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  full  sun.  Semperflorens  nivea 
is  another  handsome  free-blooming  sort 
with  an  abundance  of  flesh-colored 
flowers  which  seems  very  satisfactory 
in  bedding.  The  old  Begonia  Evansiana 
is  a  useful  garden  plant,  bearing  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  cold  without  harm. 

Rex  Begonias. 

Subscriber,  Michigan. — I  have  seen  some  very 
showy  begonias  resembling  the  Rex,  but  more 
brilliantly  variegated;  some  covered  with  long 
hairs,  and  one  with  a  strange  spiral  twist  on 
the  leaf  just  above  the  stem.  What  begonias  are 
these  ? 

Ans. — The  begonias  alluded  to  are,  evi¬ 
dently,  some  of  the  newer  Rex  varieties; 
a  number  of  very  beautiful  forms  have 
been  sent  out  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
those  originating  in  France.  The  variety 
described  as  having  a  spirally  twisted 
leaf  is,  evidently,  Countess  Louise  Er- 
dody  ;  it  is  metallic  in  coloring,  with  a 
silvery  center.  Louise  Closson  is  an¬ 
other  very  beautiful  sort,  the  center  of 
the  leaf  deep  bronze,  with  a  broad  band 
of  silver,  the  whole  spotted  and  suffused 
with  rose.  Queen  of  Hanover  has  a  large 
leaf  of  velvety  texture  with  a  plush-like 
piie  of  red,  the  edge  of  velvety  green, 
with  a  zone  of  silvery  spots.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  has  a  silvery  leaf  with  reddish 
veins  and  fluted  reddish  edge.  Bertha 
McGregor  has  a  pointed,  deeply  notched 
leaf  of  silver  and  bronze,  very  distinct 
in  marking.  Magnifica  is  bronze  broadly 
banded  with  silver,  extremely  hand¬ 
some.  This  list  could  be  greatly  ex 
tended,  for  there  are  now  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  beautiful  begonias.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  still  a  place  for  the  old 
Rex  type,  many  of  these  newer  acces¬ 
sions  are  far  beyond  it  in  beauty  of  form 
and  coloring. 


“Pearl  top,”  “pearl  glass,” 


is  the  time 

when  the  nervous 
system  generally 
becomes  disor¬ 
dered,  more  than 
at  any  other  sea¬ 
son.  There  comes  that  tired,  weary  feeling, 
lack  of  energy,  weakness,  dullness  and  all 
run  down  sensations,  etc.,  which  seem  al¬ 
most  unaccountable.  The  true  cause  of  such 
troubles  is  due  to  the  inactivity  of  the  nerve 
centers  of  the  brain  which  supply  the  nerve 
fluid  or  life  force  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
When  these  small  but  all-important  organs 
become  deranged,  the  supply  of  nerve  fluid  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  whole  system  is  affected. 

Dr.MilesT'Iervlne 

is  a  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the  nerves.  It 
acts  directly  upon  the  nerves,  invigorates, 
strengthens,  ana  creates  ncr,v  life  and  vigor 
throughout  the  entire  body,  and  thus  it 

Restores  Health. 

All  druggists  guarantee  first  bottle  benefits 
or  money  refunded.  Book  free.  Address, 
DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind 


On  a  red  hot 
day  Hires 
Rootbeer 
stands  be-  'I 
tween  you  -* 

«  and  the  dis-  y 
A  tressing  ef- 

fects  of  the  heat.  11  ’• 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

cools  the  blood, 
tones  the  stom¬ 
ach,  invigorates 
the  body,  fully 
satisfies  the  thirst. 

A  delicious  , spark  - 
ling,  temperance 
drink  of  the  high¬ 
est  medicinal  value. 

Made  only  by  \\ 

The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Phila. 

A  package  makes  5  gallons. 

Sold  everywhere.  Jw 
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Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  slmplo 
thing  to  patent? 
Protect  vour  Ideas :  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBDRN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  inventions  wanted. 


“tough  glass,”  “no  smell,” 
and  “best  light,”  are  great 
big  things.  “Macbeth”  in¬ 
cludes  them  all,  if  you  get  the 
chimney  made  for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


ail  ninCD  •ic-  t0  50c.  aroll.  Send 
ALL  ■  A*  CIl  for  100  Une  samples. 

*1  will  buy  handsome 
paper  and  border  for  a  large  room. 

THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1200  Market  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub¬ 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Dock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profit. 
-  CORMANY  MFC.  CO, 

dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


CARRIAGE  WHEELS  SS.Sfl 

Per  Set  WITH  TIRE  ON. 

We  Sell  Direct  to  the  Farmer, 

SARVIN  PATENT  WHEELS, 

Tired  With  K.  E.  Steel  Tire, 
all  primed  ready  for  painting.  Also  set 
Boxes  and  furnish  Axles  cheap. 

For  particulars  write 
CARRIAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Geneva,  O 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved. 

Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  2P0 


“A”  tirade.  144 

Write  to-day.  Catalogue  Free.' 


.  - . J  — - -  ••  levonvvi  awi  uc>T  waumuu/  it  I  LtLtJU  1 

page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  In  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to  XAsflcWF&ftcy 
the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from  ^ 

everystate.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition.  A 


ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  230  Halt  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


YOU  WANT  A  WATCH  ? 

.  IF  NOT,  TOUR  BOY  DOES.  $|. 

This  is  fully  warranted  to  keep  good  time.  The  case  is 
solid  nickel,  nickel  movement,  jeweled,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set.  This  is  not  a  clumsy  clock,  commonly  called  a 
watch.  It  is  a  watch,  and  a  very  neat  one  at  that.  For 
just  one  month— May— no  longer,  and  no  shorter— we  will 
make  a  special  drive  on  them  at  less  than  cost  even  to  us, 
cheap  though  we  get  them  by  the  thousand.  Anytime 
during  the  month  of  May  you  may  send  us  one  new 
subscription  and  $2,  and  15  cents  extra  for  postage  and 
registering  watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch  by 
return  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Of  course,  you  get  the  dollar  for  the  new  subscrip¬ 
tion,  so  the  watch  will  cost  you  only  $1  besides  the  post 
age.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  we  will  return  all  the  money. 
This  will  hold  good  only  for  the  month  of  May.  These 
watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail.  We  want  the  new 
subscription,  but  we  positively  will  not  repeat  this  offer 
after  May.  Now  is  the  time  if  you  want  a  good  watch  for 
a  dollar..  TUE.UUUAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  8 


Subscription  Contest  Closed. 

The  returns  are  not  all  in  yet  for  the  Subscription  Contest  which  closed  May  1; 
but  before  this  reaches  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the  returns  will  be  all  in,  and  the 
checks  for  premiums  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  winners.  Next  week,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  fuller  report.  There  will  be  no  contests  during  the  summer,  but 
the  regular  commissions  will  be  allowed  for  all  subscriptions  sent  in,  and  the  six 
$2  weekly  premiums  will  be  continued  for  all  who  send  in  five  or  more  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  the  week.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

■‘WESTERN  HORSES." 

As  some  of  our  correspondents  are  telling 
about  their  experience  with  western  horses,  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  of  my  own  experience  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Early  in  April,  I  wanted  a  horse  for 
farm  work,  so,  with  two  men  who  “knew  all 
about  a  horse”,  I  went  up  to  “  Bull’s  Head”  in 
New  York  City,  where  thousands  of  these  horses 
are  sold,  to  buy  one.  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  much 
of  a  horseman.  When  it  comes  to  a  cow  or  a  hen, 

I  can  pick  out  just  what  I  want  and  give  a  reason 
for  it;  but  I  don’t  brag  about  the  horse  side  of 
my  make-up.  I  had  two  wise  men,  half  horse, 
along,  however,  who  can  see  spavins  and  splints 
with  their  eyes  shut,  and  hear  the  wheeze  of 
heaves  three  miles  away.  These  men  went  ahead 
and  I  kept  in  the  background. 

After  looking  at  various  nags,  they  brought 
out  a  big  Percheron  grade  weighing  about  1,300 
pounds.  He  was  a  big,  noble-looking  fellow,  not 
six  years  old.  My  horse  friends  couldn’t  find  a 
blemish  or  a  pimple  on  him.  Of  course,  the  horse 
dealers  called  him  “  sound  as  a  dollar,”  but  they 
said  that  about  several  poor  brutes  that  hobbled 
on  one  leg.  The  price  was  $90;  he  was  worth  it, 
and  I  would  have  bought  him  at  once,  but  my 
wise  friends  said,  “No— we  can  get  him  for  less.” 
They  dickered  a  w kjla  and,  after  a  while,  offered 
$75  —  which  was  rejected  with  great  scorn. 
Finally,  they  hitched  him  up  and  drove  him 
about  half  a  mile  at  a  good  pace.  As  soon  as  he 
came  back,  my  horse  friends  ran  and  listened  at 
his  lungs,  shut  one  eye  and  looked  wise  and, 
finally,  decided  that  his  wind  was  a  little  wrong. 
Then  they  came  down  and  offered  $50  !  This 
nearly  broke  the  horse  dealer’s  heart,  and  he 
waved  us  away  in  disgust.  Another  man,  how¬ 
ever,  followed  us  up  and,  after  more  dickering, 
one  of  my  horse  friends  hit  upon  a  brilliant 
scheme.  He  took  the  dealer  off  into  a  stall  and 
said.  “How  much  is  there  in  this  deal  for  me  ?” 

Five  dollars  if  you  make  the  sale!”  The  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  after  offering  the  horse  at  $90, 
they  couldn’t,  with  any  dignity,  come  down,  yet 
if  a  third  party  made  another  offer,  they  might 
accept  it.  Well,  after  much  dickering  and 
whispering  and  consultations,  my  friend  got  the 
horse  for  $75  and  they  gave  him  back  $5,  making 
the  actual  cost  to  me  $70. 

Think  of  a  big,  strong  Percheron  horse  for  $70! 
Take  half  a  dozen  profits  out  of  that  and  what 
can  there  be  left  for  the  farmer  who  bred  and  fed 
that  colt?  Think  of  1,300  pounds  of  horse  meat 
for  $70!  For  my  part,  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  it, 
for  it  represents  the  ruin  of  some  poor  fellow 
who  confidently  hoped  to  make  a  good  living  in 
the  horse  business. 

Well,  we  got  the  horse  home  and  named  him 
Frank.  The  first  step  on  our  farm  is  to  name 
things.  Big  Frank  did  well  for  a  week,  but  one 
day,  there  came  a  big  lot  of  fertilizer  that  had  to 
be  unloaded  at  once.  The  boys  hitched  Frank  up, 
and  when  night  came,  he  was  ready  to  admit 
very  frankly  that  he  had  had  a  good  brush.  In 
the  morning,  he  was  so  stiff  that  he  wouldn’t  get 
up.  He  was  just  about  the  sorest  horse  that  ever 
lived.  He  could  just  drag  his  hind  legs  along, 
and  that  was  all.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  some 
soft  clerk  or  bookkeeper  go  out  and  play  a  game 
of  base  ball  on  a  hot  holiday.  Do  you  remember 
how  he  walked  the  day  after  the  game  ?  Think 
of  that,  and  you  will  understand  how  big  Frank 
looked  as  he  crawled  about.  He  got  so  bad  that 
we  called  in  a  veterinarian  finally,  and  he  called 
it  “  rheumatic  founder  ”.  It  is  a  constitutional 
trouble,  he  says,  and  perhaps,  it  accounts  for  the 
low  price  of  the  horse.  Very  likely  some  one 
bought  him,  worked  him  and  got  him  stiff,  and 
then  took  him  back  and  made  the  dealers  change 
him. 

Well,  we  gave  big  Frank  good  doses  of  iodide 
of  potash  every  three  hours.  Potash  seems  to  be 
good  for  almost  anything  that  goes  lame,  from 
land  to  horses.  For  two  days,  Frank  hobbled 
like  an  old  veteran,  but  on  the  third  day  he  sud¬ 
denly  kicked  up  his  heels,  threw  away  his 
crutches,  and  acted  like  a  colt.  The  vet.  says  he 
is  liable  to  go  lame  again  at  almost  any  time, 
but  there  has  been  no  sign  of  it  yet,  though  we 
have  worked  him  right  on  the  plow  or  Cutaway 
every  day.  The  iodide  of  potash  certainly  took 
the  rheumatism  out  of  him,  but  we  don’t  want 
any  more  green  western  horses  on  our  farm. 
They  are  fine,  big  fellows,  but  their  bulk  con¬ 
sists  of  fat  rather  than  muscle,  and  you  must 
work  strings  into  the  fat  before  you  can  make 
the  horse  pay  for  his  oats.  We  bought  another 
old  fellow  for  $50,  and  Major  would  work  Frank 
into  rheumatism  in  two  days  if  we  let  him  out. 
Next  year,  Frank  will  be  likely  to  pull  Major 
and  his  load,  but  this  year,  we  must  go  easy  with 
him  or  break  him  down.  Of  course,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  those  horse  dealers  had  him  doctored 
up  with  arsenic  and  antimony  to  make  him  look 
fat  and  sleek.  That  is  their  business,  and  while 
he  is  getting  over  the  effects  of  the  drugs,  he  is 
likely  to  be  dull  and  stupid. 

I  am  not  going  to  buy  any  more  horses  of 
jockeys.  They  know  too  much  about  a  horse  to 
suit  me.  When  a  man  knows  all  there  is  about 


a  horse,  he  is  right  up  to  all  the  horse  tricks,  and 
it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  where  the  horse 
was  born— East,  North,  South  or  West — at  the 
conclusion  of  the  deal,  he  will  have  the  money 
and  you  will  have  the  experience— and  the  horse. 
It’s  just  like  a  paper — but  here  we  are  getting 
off  the  track  of  rheumatism  and  western  horses. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  is  this:  Plenty  of  people 
are  like  big  Frank.  Changes  in  the  times  are 
forcing  them  into  new  conditions  and  new  fields 
of  labor.  If  big  Frank  had  been  permitted  to  end 
his  days  eating  grass  on  some  western  prairie, 
he  never  would  have  had  the  rheumatism  in  my 
barn!  If  old-time  trade  and  crop  conditions  had 
remained  unchanged,  you  would  not  be  forced  to 
think  out  and  plan  new  departures  on  your  farm. 
But  Frank  had  to  be  sold,  and  you  and  all  the 
rest  of  us,  have  been  forced  to  hunt  up  new  plane 
and  root  out  old  theories  and  convictions.  The 
change  gives  us  all  more  or  less  rheumatism.  It 
stiffens  us  up,  and  we  hobble  like  big  Frank  until 
some  one  comes  along  with  good  big  doses  of 
iodide  of  potash  to  relieve  the  wired  feeling  in 
the  joints. 

Now  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  a  good  sensible  book, 
will  often  prove  just  the  dose  of  iodide  of  potash 
you  stand  in  need  of.  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  You  remem¬ 
ber,  we  have  promised  not  to  say  a  word  about 
ourselves;  but  read  what  this  man  says: 

Flavor  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

“  Connoisseurs  speak  of  a  wine’s  bouquet.  The 
word  conveys  the  idea  of  a  quality  so  delicate 
and  refined  as  not  to  be  accurately  definable, 
however  readily  appreciable  it  may  be  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  test.  Just  so  on  making  the  acquaintance 
of  a  farm  paper,  the  flavor,  so  to  speak,  or  spir¬ 
itual  quality  that  pervades  it  becomes  quickly 
felt.  Without,  perhaps,  being  able  to  explain 
just  why  it  is  so,  you  are  yet  quite  clear  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  effect  that  the  personality  of  the 
one  that  controls  it,  as  evidenced  by  the  contents 
of  the  paper,  has  upon  you.  It  either  attracts 
you,  repels  you,  or  else  fails  to  have  any  influ¬ 
ence  upon  you.  For  which  of  the  farm  papers 
that  you  read,  do  you  feel  warmest  regard,  is  a 
question  upon  which  I  would  like  to  take  the  vote 
of  agricultural  scholars  of  both  high  and  low 
degree.  As  that  is  not  practicable,  perhaps  I 
may,  without  committing  an  offence  against 
good  taste,  be  allowed  to  say  why  I  like  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

“  First  and  chiefly,  then,  let  me  say,  the  kindly, 
liberal,  honest  spirit  that  we  naturally  attach  to 
the  character  of  a  typical  farmer  and  gentleman, 
and  which  always  gives  character  to  its  pages, 
is  its  especial  flavor.  While  it  teaches,  and 
preaches,  and  lectures,  it  yet  contrives  to  do  so 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  wound  our  sensibilities 
by  letting  it  too  plainly  appear  that  it  is  doing  so. 
We  are  even  allowed  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
hand  that  directs  is  that  of  a  fellow-student, 
quite  free  from  the  characteristics  that  we  find 
so  unpleasant,  and  so  hard  to  bear  with  in  a 
master.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  giving  us  from 
behind  a  desk,  the  law  of  the  subject,  telling 
us  this  is  so,  and  that  is  so,  but  commencing 
at  the  alphabet  it,  as  it  were,  links  arms  with 
us,  and,  comrade-like,  conducts  us  onward 
and  upward,  helping  us  over  and  through  the 
difficult  and  intricate  passes  by  the  way,  making 
it  all  so  easy  and  pleasant  that  we  might  almost 
fancy  we  were  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  pleasure  tour.  Differences  of 
opinion,  conflicting  views,  diverse  interests,  etc., 
are  discussed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  no  cause 
of  offense  to  any  one.  No  one  is  afforded  occa¬ 
sion  to  complain  of  partiality  or  unfair  treatment. 


Great  pains  are  taken  to  elicit  from  its  large 
family  of  readers  whatever  there  may  be  of 
value  or  interest  to  the  common  cause  in  the 
possession  of  any  of  its  members,  and  to  add  it 
to  the  general  stock.  In  a  few  words,  the  paper, 
as  conducted,  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  living, 
breathing  personality  to  which,  as  to  a  dear  and 
loving  friend,  we  may  all  gather.  I  would  not 
like  to  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  flattery.  Whether 
this  is  flattery  may  be  left  to  The  R.-Y.’s  readers 
to  decide.  The  frequency  with  which  one  meets 
a  quotation  from  the  text  of  the  paper  offered  as 
proof  decisive  of  the  correctness  of  an  allegation 
concerning  the  quality  of  some  specific  article, 
is  remarkable.”  one  op  ourselves. 

Books?  Why,  we  can  furnish  anything  you 
want.  By  the  way,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  has  written 
a  grand  little  book  on  The  Fertility  of  the  Soil. 
It  is  a  companion  to  The  Soil,  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
King.  The  price  is  $1.  It  will  mean  100  doses  of 
iodide  of  potash  for  rheumatism  of  your  soil. 
The  two  books  together  would  make  your  soil  as 
frisky  as  big  Frank  after  his  dosing.  Your  book 
trade  !  We  want  it !  Any  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
have  it  ? 


Niagara  Grape  Seedling. — I  saw  a  notice  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  10,  about  vines  from  seeds 
which  The  Rural  had  sent  out  several  years  ago. 
I  raised  two  seedling  vines  from  the  seeds,  the 
one  a  genuine  Niagara,  the  other  a  black  grape 
as  good  as  Concord  in  quality,  ripening  with 
Moore’s  Early;  it  kept  its  foliage  as  well  as  Con¬ 
cord,  and  there  was  no  rot  or  mildew.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  20  degrees  below  zero  without 
being  harmed  much.  I  think  the  fruit  far  superior 
to  Moore's  Early;  I  think  it  a  better  bearer.  The 
birds  had  sampled  them  first,  and  took  nearly  all 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  p.  h.  b. 


That  is  the  story  the  morning  newspapers 
tell  of  the  modern  business  man.  Too 
much  money-getting.  Too  little  care  for 
health.  Too  much  rush,  and  strain,  and 
wear  and  tear.  Too  little  time  to  eat,  to 
sleep,  to  digest  the  food,  to  rest  tired  body 
and  tortured  brain.  Not  enough  time  to 
think  once  in  awhile  of  health  and  strength 
and  happiness  and  a  long  and  useful  life.  A 
widow  and  orphans  left  to  mourn.  A  big 
estate  that  under  the  dissecting  knife  of  the 
executor  falls  all  to  pieces.  ’  Tis  the  story 
of  thousands  of  business  men  in  life  reputed 
wealthy  and  successful.  It  is  a  story  that  is 
unnecessary  —  need  not  be. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  if 
resorted  to  occasionally  will  keep  a  man  or 
woman  in  good  health.  It  goes  to  the  roots 
of  things.  It  tunes  up  the  strings  of  life  and 
makes  them  vibrate  to  the  music  of  good 
health.  It  makes  the  appetite  keen,  the  di¬ 
gestion  good,  the  blood  pure,  and  the  nerves 
strong.  Then  ill-health  is  an  impossibility, 
and  work  is  a  pleasure.  Thouands  say  so. 

“  Your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  has  been  a 

freat  physician  to  our  family,"  writes  Mr.  Ira  S. 

oust,  of  Naylor,  Ripley  Co.,  Mo.  “  My  wife’* 
father  had  Bright’s  Disease.  His  water  was  al¬ 
most  pure  blood.  We  got  a  bottle  of  ‘Golden 
Medical  Discovery  ’  and  it  did  him  so  much  good 
that  he  tried  another  and  then  a  third,  ana  the 
fourth  entirely  cured  him." 

Nothing  in  the  world  so  many  times  pays 
for  itself  to  its  owner  as  a  good  medical 
book.  The  very  best  one  is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  Now  for 
a  limited  time,  an  edition,  paper-covered, 
will  be  distributed  free.  Send  21  one-cent 
stamps  (to  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  only),  to 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  For  31  stamps  you  may  obtain 
the  book  in  cloth,  beautifully  stamped. 


VICTORIES. 
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FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

|  AWARD^Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889, _ 

'GOLD  NIEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum- 
|  blan  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893, _ _ 

HIGHEST AWARDS-Westem  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. _ 

I  SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— California  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

'  345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sol<l  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

{y  Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
1  iron  — will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 

WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1.01118,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 
tFWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods .  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


RUMELY 


■  THE  RUMELY  Simple  and  Compound 
Traction  and  Portable  Engines  are  Good 
Engines.  The  Portable  Engines  are  8  to  15 
h.  p.  and  the  Traction  Engines  are  from  8  to 
20h.  p.  These  engines  possess  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  traction  power,  easy  steaming 
_  qualities,  simplicity,  strength  and 


NGINEB 


■  durability.  Boilers  made  of  best  steel 
boiler  plate  of  60,000  lbs.  tensile  strength. 
The  six  sides  of  the  fire  box  are  surrounded 
by  water.  They  are  built  to  meet  the  re- 
'  quirements  of  the  trade  and  tliey  do  it. 
More  about  them  in  our  free  catalogue. 
_  M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


REAR  GEAR 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Beat  Machinery  at  Eotceat  Brice*. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin¬ 
gle  Machines.  Grinding 
Mills,  BalingPressea.Wat- 
er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
ill  Manufacturing  Co. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  8.  A.,  New  York  and  St. Louis. 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY 

ami  CREAMERY. 
Work  is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  8ASEN6INEC0. 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  I1L 


Economic  Power 


Finds  its  complete  embodiment  in  our  1,  2,  3 
and  4-horse  TREAD  POWERS.  They 

are  made  especially  to  meet  the  need* 
of  the  man  who  wants  a  good,  *er« 
viceable,  long-lived  power  for 
use  on  the  farm.  Where  horses 
are  kept  these  become  the  cheap* 
est  powers  on  earth.  The  bull 
can  oe  made  to  shell  and  grind 
the  corn,  cut  the  feed  and  shred 
the  fodder,  separate  the  cream 
and  do  the  churning  for  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  much  to  his  advant¬ 
age  and  their  own.  They  will 
run  any  machine  from  a 

Churn  to  a  Threshing  Machine,  ah  about  them 
and  our  full  warranty  in  free  Book  on  Power. 

ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 
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PERFECTION 

in  WIND  MILL 

Construction 

is  attained  In  the  j 
highest  degreeinthis  j 
one.  All  these  mills  j 
are  self- oiling  and  I 
have  the  most  perfect  j 
governor  known  —  I 
without  weights  or  f 
springs  or  other  ob-  * 
P’  jectionable  parts.  a 

pumping! 

and  GALVANIZED  STEEL  g 

POWER  MILLS 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  j 
and  durable;  the  gears  and  working  parts! 
are  twice  as  strong  as  on  other  power  mills;  j 
complete  power  wind  mil*  equipments! 
erected  by  any  workman  from  onrlllustnsted  j 
directions;  Feed  Grinders,  Fodder  Cutters,! 
Shellers,  wood  Saws,  etc.  Power  Mills  can  j 
be  erected  on  barns,  and  pumps  operated  in  j 
any  location,  write  us  if  you  want  any  kind 
of  a  wind  mill.  Responsible  Agents  j 
Wanted.  Send  for  our  catalogue  —  free.  ’ 

APPLETON  MFGr.  CO., 

27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


bTHIS  BEATS  A  DROUTH 

No  matter  how  dry  the  weather  or  what  the 
crust  is  comj)o«ed  of,  you  can  get  a  good  will, 
every  time,  everywhere,  with  one  of  OUT 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

.They  are  better  than  others.  Why? 
[  Listen— No  springs,  no  cog  gearing, 
longer  stroke  and  more  strokes  per 
l  minute, truss  rod  ded  axles,  mounted 
*  on  best  wheels,  boiler  with  flues  in 
1  boiler  waste,  reverse  link  engine,  9 

_ ;  sizes.  Full  line  tools,  supplies.  Bend 

for  f  res  catalog.STAR  DR  I  Li  I N  Q  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0. 


Buy  our  “  ECLIPSE  ”  ROOFING  PAINT  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  O. 


OCAUTER  OF  CENTCBY  OLD. 


CHEAP  1AT  ATED  DDflflF  affected 
STRONG.  IT  A  I  EH  rnuur  9  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlast*  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walla. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  A  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  etc. 

The  FAT  MAXILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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VARIOUS  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Pbospectb  ix  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. — With  us,  in 
1896,  Royal,  Brandywine,  Warfield,  Parker  Earle, 
and  Lovett’s  Early  strawberries  did  well.  Ban¬ 
quet,  Marshall,  and  Timbrell  did  poorly.  White 
grubs  did  much  damage  here.  Pear  and  peach 
blossom  buds  are  looking  fine  at  this  writing. 

j.  j.  s. 

Wagener  Apple  in  New  England.— You  wish  to 
know  about  the  Wagener  apple  and  how  it  does 
in  New  England.  I  have  had  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  trees  of  that  variety,  grown  in  western 
New  York.  I  find  them  slow  growers;  about  all 
the  wood  made  is  fruit  spurs.  The  tree  seems  to 
be  weakly,  compared  with  many  other  varieties  I 
have,  such  as  Stark,  Fallawater  and  Wealthy, 
which  come  into  bearing  as  soon  and  are  good 
growers.  w.  j.  e. 

Waldoboro,  Me. 

I  purchased  of  a  local  agent  representing  a 
Rochester  firm,  in  1892,  and  fruited  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  apples  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
not  quite  good  enough  for  pigs.  D.  k  o. 

Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

I  have  fruited  it  for  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
only  fault  I  find  with  it  is  that  the  trees  are  not 
thrifty  growers,  the  Wageners  not  being  half  the 
size  of  others  of  the  same  age,  seldom  making  a 
foot  of  new  wood  when  others  are  making  two 
and  three  feet.  The  tree  grows  upright  with 
stubby  limbs  covered  to  the  trunk  with  fruit 
spurs.  They  rarely  have  an  off  year  with  me, 
the  fruit  keeps  well  and  hangs  well  on  the  trees. 

Warren,  Me.  a.  w.  b. 

Columbian  Raspberry  for  Canning.— I  have 
often  seen  questions  asked  about  what  kinds  of 
raspberries  to  grow.  I  have  grown  most  of  the 
old  kinds,  for  which  I  have  no  use  now,  as  some 
of  the  newer  sorts  are  far  ahead— so  much  so, 
that  I  would  not  let  them  be  set  if  a  man  would 
furnish  the  plants  and  set  them  for  nothing.  For 
a  blackcap,  give  me  the  Mills.  It  is  rather  late 
in  its  season.  The  next  is  the  Columbian;  this  is 
a  purple  berry.  It  is  the  strongest  grower  of  any 
I  ever  saw.  I  have  stalks  that  were  set  last 
spring  that  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  bushes 
from  last  year’s  growth  with  one  stalk  over  an 
inch  in  diameter,  that  are  as  firm  as  one  could 
ask  for.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  with  me,  and  the 
best  of  all  is  its  fruit.  It  is  a  great  yielder ;  I  have 
picked  a  quart  from  one  side  of  three  bushes 
more  than  once.  We  use  the  Columbian  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  black  or  red ;  it  is  the  berry  for 
canning.  Canned  whole  and  used  in  the  winter 
or  spring,  it  makes  one  wonder  whether  berries 
are  ripe,  it  holds  the  flavor  and  richness  so. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  o.  P.  H. 


MARKETS. 
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BUTTER — NSW, 

Creamery,  Weztem,  extra*,  per  lb  .. 

Western,  flMta . 

Western,  seoonds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  naif -firkin  tabs,  fancy  . . 

Firsts  . 

Seoonds  .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  extras 

Firsts . 

Seoonds . 

Western  fact  ->ry,  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seoonds  . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 


.17 

®- 

@16)4 

@16)4 

@13)4 

.13 

@16 

@- 

©16 

@13 

.13 

@15 

@14)4 

@13 

@11 

@11)4 

.10)4©- 

.  9)4@10 

©  9 

@- 

@- 

CHEESE — NEW . 


State,  foil  oream,  large,  choice . 10)4@— 

Good  to  prime . 10  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  7  0  8 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  6  0  6 

Full  skims .  2)4©  3 


EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy  elected, per  doi  119  — 
8tateAPenn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  10  O  10 M 


Western,  selected  for  storage .  10  O  1014 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime. ..  9)4©  10 

Kentucky&Nashvlle,  fresh  gath'd, choice  9)49  — 
Other  8outh’n,  fresh  gath’d,  g’d  to  prime  9  0  — 

Western  seconds,  per  30-dot  case . 2  10  ©2  to 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland,  per  doz .  19  ©  — 

Western,  per  doz .  16  O  17 

Southern,  per  doz .  15  ©  16 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  30  ©  — 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  75 

8pltzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  50 

Greening,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 3  00©4  00 

N.  Spy,  ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  C0@3  60 

Ben  Davis,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 2  000  3  00 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 1  50©2  60 

Nearby,  open  headB  and  oommon,  per  bbl  7601  00 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  per  quart .  10©  15 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  13©  23 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 79  @— 

Rye . 36  @42 

Barley  feeding . 27  @32 

Barley  malting . 44  @46 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn  ......................... .................. 29  @  - 

Oats . 21  @— 


MEATS— DRESSED . 


reals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . .  .. 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

Grassers . 

Spring  lambs,  each . 

Pork,  oountry  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

126  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 


6)4© 

6«a 


4  © 

3)4® 


6 

6 

4 


2  00  @5  50 
—  ©  — 
—  ©  — 

6  ©  6  M 

6  ©  6)4 

4  ©  4* 


POTATOES. 


Scotch  Magnum,  per  sack . 100©  — 

State,  per  180  lbs .  80©  85 

Per  sack .  80©  85 

Maine  Rose,  per  sack .  1  26@1  30 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  30©  — 

Maine,  Empire  State,  per  sack . 1  0U@L  15 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 6  00@7  00 

No.  2 . 3  50@4  00 

Florida,  No,  1 . 3  0C@4  60 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  5963  00 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — ©  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  26@l  50 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 


A  SCIENTIST  SAVED. 


President  Barnaby,  of  Hartsville  College,  Survives  a  Serious  Illness  Through 
the  Aid  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 


From  the  Republican,  Columbus,  Ind. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


S  prlng  chickens,  per  pair .  40  ©  76 

Cnloxens,  local,  per  lb .  8  ©  8% 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  ©  — 

Western,  per  lb..  .  9  ©  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  ©  — 

Roosters,  old,  pbt  lb .  4  ©  4)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  ©  — 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  65  ©  86 

Western,  per  pair .  60  ©  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  ©  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Southern,  per  pair .  90  ©  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  ©  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  ©  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  8  ©  10 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  8  ©  10 


Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  33  @  35 
Phila.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lb  26  @  30 
Chiokens,  Phlla.,wint’s,61bs  Aovertopr.  18  @  20 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  prime,  per  lb..  14  ©  — 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  fair  to  good...  12  ©  13 
Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W’n,  prime.  9  ®  9)4 

Mixed,  West’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..  7)4©  8)4 


Fowls,  State  A  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  8)4©  9 

Western,  prime,  ner  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6)4©  — 

squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  ©1  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches . 3  50@4  00 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Beets.  Florida,  new,  per  crate .  60©  76 

Bermuda,  per  orate .  — @  — 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@8  00 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  crate . 2  00@2  26 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . 2  C0@2  60 

Danish,  per  110 . 2  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate  . 1  60@2  00 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  60@1  25 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  It©  60 

Cuoumbers.  Florida,  per  orate . . 1  25@2  CO 

Hothouse,  per  doz .  75@1  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 2  00@3  00 

Florida,  per  bbl .  — ©  — 

Garlic,  per  100  bunches .  — ©  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  60@  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  60©  — 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  60©  — 

Local,  per  bbl . 2  O0@2  60 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  50©  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — ©  — 

Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  — ©  — 

N.  C..  per  bbl .  -@  — 

Onions,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

E.ypt  an,  per  bag' . 3  12@3  26 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  26@  — 

Inferior,  per  crate .  — ©  — 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  orate .  60@1  25 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . . .  40©  60 

Peas,  Ga.,  per  crate .  — @  — 

8.  C..  per  basket . 1  0031  25 

N.  C.,per  bushel . 1  00@l  60 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  00@1  60 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — ©  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl' .  65@1  25 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  — ©  — 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  — ©  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  76©  1  00 

Btrlng  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — ©  — 

Savannah,  per  crate . 2  25@2  50 

Florida,  green,  per  orate .  75@1  00 

Wax,  per  crate .  60@2  26 

Tematoes,  Fla.,  per  oarrler . 2  0034  60 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl. . .  50©  76 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60©  65 


The  Hartsville  College,  situated  at 
Hartsville,  Indiana,  was  founded  years 
ago  in  the  interest  of  the  United  Breth¬ 
ren  Church,  when  the  State  was  mostly 
a  wilderness,  and  colleges  were  scarce. 
The  college  is  well  known  throughout 
the  country,  former  students  having 
gone  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 


A  reporter  recently  called  at  this 
famous  seat  of  learning  and  was  shown 
into  the  room  of  the  President,  Prof. 
Alvin  P.  Barnaby.  When  last  seen  by 
the  reporter  Prof.  Barnaby  was  in  deli 
cate  health.  To-day  he  was  apparently 


in  the  best  of  health.  In  response  to  an 
inquiry  the  professor  said  : 

“Oh,  yes,  I  am  much  better  than  for  some  time 
I  am  now  in  perfect  health;  but  my  recovery  was 
brought  about  in  rather  a  pecular  way.” 

“  Tell  me  about  it,”  said  the  reporter. 

“  Well  to  begin  at  the  beginning.”  said  the  profes¬ 
sor,  “  I  studied  too  hard  when  at  school,  endeavoring 
to  educate  myself  for  the  professions.  After  com¬ 
pleting  the  common  course  I  came  here  and  graduated 
from  the  theological  course.  I  entered  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  accepted  the  charge  of  a  United  Brethren 
Church  at  a  small  place  in  Kent  County.  Mich.  Being 
of  an  ambitious  nature,  I  applied  myself  diligently 
to  my  work  and  studies.  In  time  I  noticed  that  my 
health  was  failing.  My  trouble  was  indigestion,  and 
this  with  other  troubles  brought  on  nervousness. 

“  My  physician  prescribed  for  me  for  some  time, 
and  advised  me  to  take  a  change  of  climate.  1  did  as 
he  requested  and  was  some  improved.  Soon  after,  I 
camo  here  as  professor  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
later  was  financial  agent  of  this  college.  The  change 
agreed  with  me.  and  for  awhile  my  health  was  better, 
but  my  duties  were  heavy,  and  again  I  found  my 
trouble  returning.  This  time  it  was  more  severe  and 
in  the  winter  I  became  completely  prostrated.  I 
tried  various  medicines  and  different  physicians. 
Finally,  I  was  able  to  return  to  my  duties.  Last 
spring  I  was  elected  president  of  the  college  Again 
I  had  considerable  work,  and  the  trouble,  which  had 
not  been  entirely  cured,  began  to  affect  me,  and  last 
fall  I  collapsed.  I  had  different  doctors,  but  none 
did  me  any  good.  Professor  Bowman,  who  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  natural  science  told  me  of  his  experience  with 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  and  urged 
me  to  give  them  a  trial,  because  they  had  benefited 
him  in  a  similar  case,  and  I  concluded  to  try  them. 

”  The  first  box  helped  me,  and  the  second  gave 
great  relief,  such  as  I  had  never  experienced  from  the 
treatment  of  any  physician.  After  using  six  boxes 
of  the  medicine  I  was  entirely  cured.  To-day  I  am 
perfectly  well.  I  feel  better  and  stronger  than  for 
years.  1  certainly  recommend  this  medicine.” 

To  allay  all  doubt  Prof.  Barnaby  cheerfully  mad 
an  affidavit  before 

Lyman  J.  Scudder.  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will 
be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  50 
cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they 
are  never  sold  in  bulk,  or  by  the  100),  by 
addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest,  surest  and  best.  Sample 
Mmt^ree  onl^nenUon  o?tbds  Magazine.  Title  DR.  WIIITKIIATT  M1CGRI1UINK  to.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,903  oans  of  milk, 
182  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  641  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.10  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 
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Strength 
Wheel. 


IN  THE 


The  delicate 
woman  is  un¬ 
fashionable — the 
woman  of  to-day 
is  seeking  health 
and  strength — 

Spring  cycling 
is  open  to  every¬ 
one — the  most 
delightful  and  in¬ 
vigorating  of  all  exercises. 

Thoughtful  purchasers  reap  a 
rich  reward  in 

|  Columbia  Bicycles 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

$100  to  all  alike. 

Hartford  Bicycles,  Next  $6q,$55,$50,$45 

Catalogue  free  from  DOPE  UCC  Pfl 
any  Columbia  dealer;  lUlL  mlo.  uU,, 
by  mail  for  one  2-c.  stamp.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  it. 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting  readable,  and  will  save  yon  money. 
EDWARD  R.  TAILOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


For  yourself  where 
land  is  good  and 
cheap.  Where  thou¬ 
sands  have  become 

31'OS 


the  c 


pe 

ilii 


erous.  Where 
mate  is  per- 
great 
is  to 


feet,  and  the  soil  is  rich.  NEBRASKA  offers 
opportunities  to  the  farm  renter  who  wan 
become  a  farm  owner.  Send  for  a  free  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  Nebraska  to  P.  8.  Eustis, 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


We  put  up  the  following  samples  in  neat  case  for 

SALESMEN  AND  BICYCLE  RIDERS. 


Half-pint  can  of  Cycle  Lantern  Oil,  $0.35 
Bottle  of  Gem  Cycle  Lubricating  Oil,  .10 

Box  Special  Chain  Grease,  for  racers,  .15 
Two-oz  bottle  "  Best”  Rubber  Cement.  .25 
Four-oz.  can  Ebony  Cycle  Enamel,  .35 

Two-oz.  bottle  Wood-Rim  Tire  Cement,  .25 
Can  Transparent  Varnish  for  Rims.  .25 

Four-oz.  bottle  “  Entire"  Cycle  Polish,  .35 
Piece  patching  Rubber  and  Emery  Paper,  .10 
Tire  Tape,  assortment  of  Repair  Plugs,  .20 
Six-Foot  Lace,  also  convenient  Brush,  .25 
Packed  in  a  neat  case  with  partitions,  .50 


All  the  articles  are  of  the  best  quality  and  $3.10 
the  same  as  we  ship  to  dealers. 


On  receipt  of  ONK  DOLLAR  we  will  send  you 
the  outfit,  complete,  which  you  can  use  or  sell  to  any 
rider,  as  it  is  worth  over  $3;  or,  if  you  will  also  send 
us  reference,  we  will  send  our  catalogue  and  confi¬ 
dential  Trade  Price  List  so  that  you  can  take  orders. 
With  a  bicycle,  you  can  work  a  large  territory.  Send 
$1  for  outfit  with  reference  and  get  Agency  at  once. 
The  National  Cycle  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Spraying  Crops. 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 


Surplus  Stock  Cheap. 

25,000  Brandywine  Strawberry;  10.000  Souhegau 
Blackcap.  Write  for  prices  to  WALTER  F.  TABER, 
Lakevlew  Fruit  Parm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK.  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  FruiU.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


QASNEB  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Morohants- 

II  LITTLB  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKBY8,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CDIIIT0VEGETABLES 

HUH  Id  PRODUCE 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lota, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  Itnd  FARM.  Market  Reports. 
References,  etc^  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  Penn'a. 

Somers.  Brother  &,  Co. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  STRAWBERRY  GRATE. 

16-Quart.  24-Quart.  J  BOTH  GIFTS  AND  STANDARDS.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
32-Quart.  36-Quart.  $  Prices  In  car  lots. 

48-Quart.  60-Quart.  5  SOUTH  SIDE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

A  CHAMPION  FOR  SCRUBS. 

Dairying  is  a  prominent  branch  of  my 
farming.  An  important  point  to  make 
it  successful  is  the  selection  of  cows. 
You  unhesitatingly,  unqualifiedly  con¬ 
demn  all  scrub  cows,  while  scrubs  have 
been  rather  favorites  with  me.  Though 
I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  as  to  what  you  in¬ 
clude  under  the  term  scrub,  yet  in  any 
sense  in  which  it  can  be  taken,  if  one 
wants  a  cow  for  milk,  1  would  say  look 
for  it  among  scrubs  in  preference  to 
seeking  it  among  large,  smooth,  hand¬ 
some  cattle.  Look  at  our  Jerseys,  ad¬ 
mittedly  the  best  butter  cows  we  have, 
yet  physically,  they  are  a  race  of 
scrubs,  and  the  scrubbiest  of  their  race 
are  the  best  cows.  Similar  statements 
might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  Ayr- 
shires.  But  if  scrub  is  intended  to  mean 
native  stock  and  grades,  I  still  insist 
that  among  them  are  good  cows,  though 
not  so  large  a  per  cent  as  among  cows 
that,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  been 
bred  for  milking  purposes. 

In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  state 
what  I  consider  another  fallacy  which 
you  are  teaching,  viz  ,  that  it  is  folly  to 
keep  anything  but  good  cows,  that  it 
costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good  than  a  poor 
one,  and  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  raise 
and  have  good  cows  as  poor  ones  ;  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  select  good  cows, 
buy  a  high-priced,  registered  bull  and 
the  thing  is  accomplished.  No  one  will 
deny  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  get 
extra  good  cows  ;  but  in  practice,  there 
is  great  liability  to  disappointed  hopes. 
From  my  own  experience  and  what  I 
have  seen  of  others,  I  feel  safe  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  most  expert  stock  raiser 
may  select,  we  will  say,  20  cows  (they 
may  be  registered  or  grades  or  “na¬ 
tives”),  breed  them  to  the  best  pedigreed 
bull  to  be  had,  the  heifer  calves  raised 
by  him  for  cows  will  not  make,  on  an 
average,  as  good  cows  as  their  mothers. 
And  why  not  ?  Because  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  really  good  cow  has  been  made 
such  by  select  breeding,  feeding,  etc., 
and  is  in  an  abnormal  state,  a  progeny 
of  sports,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  revert  back  to  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  To  obtain  all  the  good  cows  that 
are  desired,  is  far,  very  far,  from  being 
as  simple  a  thing  as  represented.  I  f  it 
were,  dairymen  would  soon  increase  the 
percentage  of  good  cows  ;  but  as  it  is, 
the  increase  of  percentage  is,  if  any, 
very  small. 

But  feed  has  very  much  to  do  in  the 
making  of  what  is  considered  a  really 
good  cow.  Something  cannot  come  out 
of  nothing.  A  cow  cannot  yield  a  large 
amount  of  rich  milk  without  a  large 
amount  of  rich  food  to  make  it  of,  and 
he  is  a  very  loose  reasoner  or  careless 
thinker,  who  claims  that  it  costs  no  more 
to  keep  a  good  cow  than  a  poor  one,  or 
a  cow  that  will  make  300  pounds  of 
butter  per  year  than  one  that  will  make 
only  150  in  a  year.  But  there  is  some 
excuse  for  his  not  seeing  that  this  extra 
cost  of  food  equals  the  extra  amount  of 
product,  and  that  there  is  no  more  profit 
in  keeping  a  400-pound  cow,  than  two 
200-pound  cows,  as  this  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Let  us  consider  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  a  majority  of  the  cows  in  this 
country  are  kept.  I  think  that,  with  a 
majority  of  farmers,  the  keeping  of  cows 
is  rather  a  side  issue  of  farming.  There 
is  necessarily  in  their  farming  operations 
a  large  amount  of  what  might  be  em¬ 
braced  in  the  general  term  “  roughage  ” 
produced,  such  as  corn  fodder,  straw, 
damaged  hay,  and  a  variety  of  bulky, 
unmerchantable  products  to  be  in  some 
way  disposed  of,  and  cows  are  kept  by 
them,  to  convert  these  waste  products 
into  available  manure.  This  reduces  the 
cost  of  the  keeping  of  cows  very  materi¬ 
ally  from  what  it  would  be  if  they  had 
to  pay  out  money  for  the  cows’  food. 
Your  registered  Jersey,  400-pound  cow 
has  become,  by  habit  and  otherwise, 
physically  incapacitated  for  this  kind  of 


food ;  she  must  have  richer,  more  con¬ 
densed,  more  expensive  food.  Turn  her 
out  with  native  Brin  to  browse  in  the 
brush  lot,  or  pick  their  winter’s  living 
from  the  corn  fields  and  straw  stacks, 
and  Brin  will  yield  more  butter  in  a 
year  than  Jersey.  Now  Brin  with  the 
farmers’  roughage  and  a  little  grain, 
may  yield  200  pounds  of  butter  per  year  ; 
Jersey,  by  having  rich,  concentrated, 
expensive  foods  and  extra  care  may 
yield  400  pounds  annually.  But  will  the 
Jersey’s  butter  cost  less  per  pound  than 
Brin’s  ?  We  will  consider  the  cow  merely 
a  machine  to  work  food  into  butter, 
also  that  there  is  a  difference  in  ma¬ 
chines.  That  Jersey  is  physically  so 
constituted  that  she  can  work  twice  as 
much  grain  into  butter  in  a  year  as  Brin, 
while  Brin  will  work  more  roughage 
into  butter  than  Jersey.  Will  it  pay  to 
work  grain  into  16  cent  butter  ?  I  think 
not.  Which,  then,  is  better  for  the 
farmer,  the  grain  machine  or  the  rough- 
age  machine  ?  Which  should  he  con¬ 
sider  the  “robber”  and  send  to  the 
butcher’s  block  ?  Cephas  breed. 

Tioga  County,  Penn. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWER  SB  Y  DR.  F.  L  .  KILRORNB. 

Sow  Eats  Her  Pigs. 

H.  A.  Or.,  Carlo .  Pa. — My  four-year-old  sow  far¬ 
rowed  March  25.  She  has  raised  50  piers,  from 
9  to  11  at  a  litter.  This  time  she  had  12  and  ate 
six  of  them,  when  one  and  two  days  old.  What 
is  the  matter  ? 

Various  causes  have  been  given,  such 
as  costiveness,  inflammation  of  the 
womb,  desire  for  salt  and  the  taste  of 
blood,  as  the  reason  why  a  sow  eats  her 
pigs.  In  some  cases,  it  is,  evidently, 
pure  viciousness.  Each  breeder  usually 
has  a  method  of  his  own  for  preventing 
the  habit.  F.  D.  Coburn  advises  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  kerosene  with  a  woolen  cloth 
to  the  hair  of  the  young  pigs,  care  being 
taken  to  get  as  little  of  the  oil  on  the 
skin  as  possible.  Sponging  the  pigs 
over  with  brandy,  is  said  to  prevent 
their  being  eaten  by  the  sow.  Before 
farrowing,  the  sow  should  be  fed  so  as 
to  avoid  costiveness.  Salt  should,  also, 
have  been  regularly  provided. 

Cow  With  Hard-Milking  Teat. 

E.  H.  L.,  Newkirk ,  0.  T. — My  cow  calved  March 
5,  and  up  to  time  of  calving  had  always  been  a 
very  easy  milker.  After  calving,  the  left  back 
tent  seemed  to  be  closed,  but  after  much  labor,  I 
succeeded  In  getting  milk  started  from  that  teat, 
but  instead  of  being  a  free  delivery  as  formerly, 
the  orifice  seems  to  be  nearly  closed,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  as  much  labor  to  milk  that  one  teat  as  it 
would  to  milk  any  three  cows  that  I  have.  I  fre¬ 
quently  have  to  use  a  knitting  needle  to  get  the 
milk  started.  The  teat  does  not  seem  to  be  sore 
in  any  way,  and  the  milk  is  as  good  as  from  the 
other  teats.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  enlarge 
the  opening  in  this  teat  without  injury  to  the 
cow  ? 

The  teat  should  be  opened  with  a  teat- 
slitter,  an  instrument  made  especially 
for  that  purpose.  Then  a  lead  probe  or 
a  small  quill,  not  exceeding  three-thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  inserted 
and  tied  in  the  teat,  to  allow  the  teat  to 
heal  without  closing  again.  The  quill 
is  to  be  removed  at  each  milking,  and 
after  the  second  or  third  milking  (24  to 
36  hours),  should  be  left  out.  If  at  the 
following  or  a  subsequent  milking  the 
opening  is  found  to  be  closing,  insert 
the  quill  again  for  24  hours.  If  left  in 
too  long,  there  is  danger  that  the  open¬ 
ing  will  heal  too  large  and  the  teat  leak 
the  milk.  During  the  treatment,  the 
milk  is  best  drawn  from  that  teat  with 
a  milking  tube,  although  the  milk  can 
be  carefully  drawn  by  hand.  Do  not 
intrust  the  operation  to  any  but  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinary  surgeon.  An  empiric 
would  be  liable  to  make  the  teat  worse, 
or  ruin  the  quarter  by  exciting  inflam- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


THE  |-J  -Q  CO.’S 

Horse 

Feed- 

(Nothing  but  Grain) 

GUARANTEES  THE  MAXIMUM  0E 

Endurance 


Condition 


and  Strength 


“Uour  money’s  Ulortb  or 
Vour  money  Back  ” 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

73  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  have 
revolutionized  modern  dairying.  They 
have  increased  its  productiveness 
throughout  the  world  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  a  year.  They  are  used  and 
strongly  indorsed  by  the  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
and  by  every  State  College  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  as  well  as  every  official 
Agricultural  and  Dairying  Institution  in 
Europe  and  Australia.  The  number  in 
use  now  considerably  exceeds  100,000 
scattered  over  every  civilized  country, 
or  more  than  ten  times  the  number  of  all 
other  centrifugal  separators  ever  made 
combined.  Their  use  and  conceded  su¬ 
periority  is  world  wide. 


(Improved  Baby  No  2.) 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  have 
created  and  developed  centrifugal  sepa¬ 
ration.  They  were  first  and  have  ever 
been  kept  best,  as  well  as  actually 
cheapest.  They  are  better  to-day  than 
ever  before.  The  standard  of  De  Laval 
perfection  is  constantly  raised  higher. 
Other  so-called  cream  separators  are  mere 
inferior  and  infringing  imitations.  They 
are  in  no  respect  the  equal  of  the  orig¬ 
inal.  Overwhelming  superiority  is  the 
universal  condition  of  De  Laval  sale. 
The  De  Laval  “Alpha”  and  “Baby” 
machines  are  now  made  in  every  size 
and  style,  from  $50  to  $800. 

Send  for  brand  new  “Baby”  or  Dairy 
Separator  Catalogue,  No.  257,  containing 
a  fund  of  practical  dairying  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Cream  Separating  at  Home. 

Roads  are  pretty  muddy  these  days, 
and  where  you  have  a 
two-mile  drive  to  a 
creamery  that  means 
28  miles  per  week 
through  the  thick 
mud.  A  Little  Giant 
Cream  Separator  in 
your  dairy  means  that 
you  can  save  this  28 
miles  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  drive  it.  Send 

for  circulars. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


One  Cow  or 
One  Hundred, 

The  size  of  your  dairy' 
does  not  matter.  It  is  not  J 
complete  without  a"Ohaui- , 
pion.”  Usi»e  It  may  turn « 
a  losing  dairy  Into  a  profit-  < 
able  one.  Our  book, "Milk. "» 
is  free. 

Champion  Milk:  Cooler  Co., 

H9  ltailroadSt., Cortland, NY  a 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher's  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


i  A  Thumbscrew  Torture  to  the  BIGGEST  NERVE  is 

SCIATICA.  St.  Jacobs  Oil 

J  It  turns  back  the  screw.  — It  unwinds  the  twist. —  IT  SOOTHES. —  IT  CURES, 

|  ^  NO  FURTHER  PAIN. 
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I" _  Famous  North  Carolina  Stock  and 

L  Q  r  III  Grain  Farm  Wheat  took  First  Pre- 
|  I  Ml  mium  World’s  Fair  over  every  country 
I  III  III  in  the  world.  942  acres;  225  magnificent 
bottom  lands;  484  acres  beautifully  undulating fields, 
balance  original  forest.  Absolutely  no  waste  land 
on  farm.  No  stones,  stumps  nor  hills  Divided  into 
many  fields,  running  water  in  each.  Land  averages 
over  20  bushels  per  acre.  Cottage  bouse  with  bath, 
etc.  Large  bams,  bay  sheds,  granaries,  steel  wind¬ 
mill,  two  tanks.  Everything  flrst-class  and  well  kept 
up.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Railway.  Depot,  post, 
express  and  telegraph  office  on  farm.  Near  thriving 
city;  nine  hours  from  Washington.  Free  and  clear 
Low  price.  Address  W-  G.  Stevens,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

mation.  If  a  competent  veterinarian 
cannot  be  employed,  better  try  to  dilate 
the  opening  without  cutting.  Insert  a 
lead  teat  probe  or  a  milking  tube  which 
has  been  plugged  and  tie  in  the  teat  to 
be  worn  for  a  few  days,  or  until  the 
opening  becomes  sufficiently  enlarged. 

Tumor  on  Pig’s  Throat. 

S.,  Massachusetts.— A  bard  bunch  about  tbree 
inches  in  diameter  bas  lately  grown  on  the  throat 
of  a  valuable  sow.  It  does  not  affect  her  appe¬ 
tite,  and  she  does  not  cough.  What  caused  it? 
What  shall  I  do  for  It?  Will  it  hurt  her  for 
breeding  purposes  ? 

It  is  either  an  enlarged  gland,  or  a 
tumor  formed  as  the  result  of  some 
injury.  If  it  do  not  increase  in  size  so 
as  to  interfere  with  swallowing  or  res¬ 
piration,  it  will,  probably,  not  injure 
her  for  breeding  purposes.  Blister  the 
tumor  with  biniodide  of  mercury  oint¬ 
ment — biniodide  of  mercury  two  drams, 
vaseline  one  ounce. 

Two  Openings  in  Heifer’s  Teat. 

H.  M.  ./.,  Oreenport,  N.  Y.— My  two-year-old 
heifer  has  dropped  her  first  calf,  and  I  find,  as  I 
milk  her,  that  the  milk  flows  from  two  places  in 
one  teat,  one  opening  being  in  the  proper  place, 
and  the  other  nearly  half  way  up  the  teat.  What 
can  be  done  to  remedy  this  ? 

First  ascertain  whether  you  can  milk 
that  quarter  out  dry  through  the  natural 
opening.  This  may  be  done  by  holding 
the  hand  or  a  finger  over  the  upper 
opening  so  as  to  close  it  while  milking. 
If  you  find  that  the  milk  can  all  be 
drawn  through  the  lower  opening,  treat¬ 
ment  consists  simply  in  cutting  or  scrap¬ 
ing  the  skin  all  around  the  opening  to 
be  closed,  for,  at  least,  one-fourth  inch, 
so  as  to  leave  a  raw  surface,  which  in 
healing  should  close  the  opening.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  milking  not  to  re¬ 
move  the  scab,  until  it  is  shed  naturally. 
A  milking  tube  could  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  to  draw  the  milk  during  treatment. 
Should  you  find  that  you  cannot  milk 
that  quarter  out  entirely  through  the 
lower  opening,  it  would  indicate  that 
there  are  two  sinuses  with  separate  milk 
ducts.  In  that  case,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  first  to  connect  the  upper  duct  with 
the  lower  before  it  would  be  advisable 
to  close  the  upper  opening. 

Garget  from  Teat  Obstruction. 

N.  A.  R.  [No  address ]. — My  purebred  Jersey, 
four  years  old,  always  had  a  lump  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  about  midway  between  the  end  of  the 
right  front  teat  and  the  udder.  She  calved  in 
October,  1895,  and  in  July,  1896,  that  lump  swelled 
up  and  obstructed  the  milk  passage  so  that  no 
milk  could  be  drawn,  and  she  went  dry  in  that 
teat.  She  calved  again  in  November,  1896,  and 
then  that  lump  prevented  the  flow  of  milk,  and  I 
bad  a  veterinary  cut  through  the  lump.  Then  the 
teat  swelled,  the  udder  caked,  and  she  again  went 
dry  in  the  same  teat.  After  the  inflammation 
was  gone  out  of  the  udder,  there  was  a  hard  lump 
in  the  udder  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  sore.  Now,  four  months  after¬ 
ward,  the  right  back  teat  (next  to  that)  cakes, 
and  at  one  milking  I  can’t  get  any  milk,  and  the 
next,  clotted  milk;  the  next  not  any,  and  the  next 
clotted  again.  Her  feed  is  good  clover  hay,  bran, 
shipstuff,  corn  ground  cob  and  all,  and  pure 
well  water.  What  ails  her,  and  what  is  a  remedy? 

With  the  first  teat,  the  trouble  was 
garget  due  to  the  obstruction  in  the 
teat.  In  the  second  quarter,  the  garget 
is  due  to  some  injury  to  that  quarter  or, 
possibly,  to  infection  from  the  first 
quarter.  The  cow  ought  to  be  person¬ 
ally  treated  by  a  competent  veterinarian, 
who  can  then  change  the  treatment  to 
meet  complications  as  they  arise.  A  diffi¬ 
cult  case  of  this  kind  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  treated  by  correspondence.  If 
there  is  no  qualified  veterinarian  near 
you  whom  you  can  employ,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  taking  the  grain  ration  from  the 
cow,  except  four  to  eight  quarts  of  the 
wheat  bran,  which  should  be  fed  in 
bran  mash  night  and  morning.  Then 
give  her  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  follow  with  one- 
half-ounce  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  25  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  two 
or  three  times  daily.  Bathe  the  in¬ 
flamed  quarter  several  times  daily  with 
hot  water,  after  which  rub  dry,  and 
apply  belladonna  ointment.  Milk  out 
dry  each  time.  Restore  the  grain  ration 


gradually  after  the  inflammation  has 
entirely  subsided. 

Lump  On  Colt’s  Foot 

S.  G.,  Northport,  Mich.— My  three-year-okl  colt 
got.bis  hind  foot  cut  just  above  the  hoof,  last 
November.  The  cut  is  healed,  but  a  sore  lump 
remains.  What  shall  I  put  on  to  cure  it  and  re¬ 
move  the  lump  ?  There  is  no  lameness. 

Paint  the  lump  twice  a  week  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine.  If  the 
skin  become  quite  severely  blistered, 
apply  less  frequently.  Should  there  be 
no  improvement  after  applying  the 
iodine  for  a  few  weeks,  allow  the  effect 
of  the  iodine  to  pass  off,  and  then  blister 
with  the  red  iodide  of  mercury — two 
drams  to  the  ounce  of  vaseline. 

Hock  Lameness  in  Mare. 

./.  A.  S.,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. — My  five-year-old  mare 
is  very  lame  in  one  hind  leg  at  the  hock  joint.  It 
is  swelled  on  the  frontside  where  the  hollow  or 
wind  puff  is.  It  has  been  coming  on  about  six 
weeks.  What  is  the  matter  and  what  is  the  cure? 

I  would  advise  employing  a  qualified 
veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  and  per¬ 
sonally  treat  this  case.  If,  however, 
there  is  no  veterinarian  near  you,  try 
ammonia  liniment — equal  parts  sweet 
oil  and  stronger  aqua  ammonia,  well 
shaken  together.  Rub  the  liniment  well 
in  over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  joint, 
and  for  a  distance  of  six  inches  both 
above  and  below  the  joint.  If  the  skin 
be  not  well  blistered  by  the  first  appli¬ 
cation,  repeat  it  in  one  week.  If  this 
blister  improve  the  lameness,  but  do  not 
effect  a  cure,  apply  the  liniment  so  as  to 
blister  again.  If  there  be  no  improve¬ 
ment  from  the  first  blister,  either  take 
the  horse  to  a  veterinarian,  or  write 
again,  referring  to  this  page,  and  give 
the  result  of  the  treatment. 

Hydrophobia  from  Bite  of  Pig. 

A.  G.  W.,  Bucyrus,  Kan. — Will  the  bite  of  a  pig 
suffering  from  hydrophobia  cause  other  stock  to 
go  mad?  Is  it  safe  for  healthy  pigs  to  run  in 
pens  in  which  pigs  have  recently  died  of  this  dis¬ 
ease? 

Yes,  the  bite  of  a  rabid  pig  or,  in  fact, 
of  any  rabid  animal,  is  liable  to  cause 
hydrophobia  in  any  animal  bitten.  An 
animal  known  to  have  been  bitten  by 
a  rabid  animal  ought  to  be  killed  at 
ODce  ;  or  if  not  killed,  should  be  iso¬ 
lated  and  watched  for,  at  least,  six  or 
eight  months.  There  will  be  very  little 
danger  in  allowing  the  healthy  pigs  to 
run  in  the  pen  previously  occupied  by 
rabid  pigs.  A  pig  might,  possibly,  be¬ 
come  inoculated  through  an  open  sore 
with  the  virus  remaining  in  the  pen,  but 
the  chances  are  very  much  against  it. 
However,  it  would  be  a  safe  precaution 
first  to  clean  and  then  disinfect  the  pen 
with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid — one- 
half  pint  of  the  concentrated  commercial 
acid  in  each  10  quarts  of  water.  Then 
the  pen  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

Scouring  in  a  Driving  Horse. 

P.  A.  Y.,  Newmarket,  N.  If.  —  My  10-year-old 
horse  is  in  good  condition,  eats  well  and  the  hair 
is  soft  and  smooth.  He  is  well-built  and  a  strong 
roadster,  but  frequently  on  giving  him  long 
drives,  his  bowels  seem  to  work  too  freely,  and 
at  times,  he  will  scour.  Is  it  indigestion  ?  What 
can  be  done  for  him  ?  He  sweats  easily. 

Such  scouring  in  horses  is  sometimes 
due  to  indigestion ;  but  the  description 
of  the  condition  of  your  horse  does  not 
indicate  that  this  animal  is  suffering 
from  indigestion.  The  trouble  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  constitutional  with  him  and  not 
due  to  disease.  A  full  drink  of  cold 
water  taken  just  before  or  during  a 
drive  will  scour  some  horses  on  the  road. 
In  such  cases,  the  horse  should  receive 
not  to  exceed  six  quarts  of  water 
immediately  before  starting  or  at  one 
time  during  the  drive.  Whole  grain  will 
sometimes  scour  a  horse  more  readily 
than  ground  feed.  Overfeeding  on  grain 
is,  -also,  liable  to  scour  a  horse.  If  a 
long,  hard  drive  is  anticipated,  a  light 
feed  just  before  starting,  or  during  the 
drive,  is  better  than  a  full  feed.  A  horse 
can  travel  better  and  farther  on  a  moder¬ 
ately  well  filled  stomach  than  he  can  on 
an  overloaded  one.  Oats,  either  whole 
or  ground,  with  a  little  wheat  bran  or 
oil  meal  will,  probably,  form  the  best 
grain  ration  for  this  horse. 


A  Cow's  Breeding  and  Feeding. 

•J.  IF.  C.,  New  Albany,  Ind.— How  long  after 
calving  should  a  cow  go  before  being  bred,  to 
obtain  the  best  flow  of  milk  ?  Can  we  obtain  a 
good  flow  of  milk  from  cows  fed  one-half  bushel 
shipstuff  and  one  gallon  corn-cob  meal  per  day, 
with  what  shredded  corn  fodder  they  will  eat  and 
properly  housed  and  watered  ?  If  the  cows  have 
access  to  dried  or  fallen  oak  leaves,  which  they 
seem  to  relish  very  much,  will  it  have  the  effect 
of  shrinking  the  flow  of  milk  ? 

Ans. — The  time  of  breeding  a  cow  is 
a  matter  of  convenience.  The  common 
custom  is,  doubtless,  the  best,  which  is 
to  have  the  cows  come  in  as  nearly  a  year 
from  the  last  calf  as  may  be.  This  is 
really  the  natural  habit  of  cows,  and  the 
largest  quantity  of  milk  for  the  food 
given  is  thus  gained.  The  feed  men¬ 
tioned — excepting  the  corn  cob  meal, 
which  is  poor  stuff  if  it  is  only  the  cobs 
ground — is  a  good  ration  for  milk.  If 
the  meal  is  made  of  the  whole  ear,  it 
is  better  than  from  the  cob  alone. 
Shredded  corn  fodder  is  nearly  as  good 
as  common  hay,  and  will  do  for  the 
roughness.  There  is  no  profit  in  grind¬ 
ing  the  cob,  as  it  is  quite  indigestible, 
or  so  nearly  so  as  to  render  it  a  waste  of 
money  to  grind  it.  Better  shell  the  corn 
and  grind  it  as  fine  as  possible.  It  is, 
however,  not  much  better  as  a  feed  than 
middlings,  which  is  what  we  understand 
as  shipstuff — it  has  a  little  more  fat,  but 
considerably  less  protein  in  it.  With 
the  quantity  of  middlings  mentioned, 
and  the  shredded  fodder,  the  ration  will 
be  very  nearly  the  standard  nutritive 
ratio.  Fresh  leaves  contain  nearly  as 
much  nutritive  matter  as  common  grass, 
but  when  dead  and  dried,  the  desire  of 
the  cow  for  them  goes  to  indicate  an 
abnormal  appetite,  which  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  profitable  condition  of  the 
cow,  which  does  not  properly  digest  her 
feed.  A  few  messes  of  bran  mash  will 
have  a  good  effect  on  a  cow  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  h.  s. 


The  worst  roughs  generally  yield  to  Dr.  D  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  and  not  a  few  estimable  physicians 
indorse  it  as  their  best  prescription. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adn. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

G  OMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Clevelaud  O 
CTHBamMaKMiM - 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

No  remedy  is  the  superior 
of  BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE. 

.  Cures  Harness  and  Collar 
Galls,  Cuts,  Speed  Cracks, 
Grouse  Heel  and  Scratches) 
in  horsesWHILE  THEY  WORK 
,  Cracked  &  Chapped  Teats 

•“-Sfe  in  cows,  and  all  kinds  of 
--  External  Sores  in  mjin.  If 

Bickmore  Call  Cure  Co.,  Box 708 OLD  TOWN,  ME. 


healed,  toughened  and  cured 
while  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 

Gall 
Powder 


for  profit? 

let  FLIES  Roof^ou  MILK  and 

,  Vermin ,  or  Sores  on  Cowi 

SHOO-FLY 


no 

YOG 

Why  Cl  ICC  Rob  You - _  Flesh? 

No  Flies,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cotes, 
if  I  cent  is  spent  in  —  — 

Send  25  centsto 
Mt'g.  Co.,  1005  Fair- 
mount  Ave.,  Phila., 

Pa.  They  will  return  I  pint,  and  guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  UK  FIT  brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  ever 
before.  A  bonanza  for  Agents. 


IWATH  TO  T  irp1  -A.  Disinfectant  Insect  Powder. 
I/Lnlil  lu  LlLEj,]cor  au  ktndsof  poultry  vermin. 
Book  free.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  K.I. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves. 

Get  a  bull  calf  now.  He  will  be  fit  for  service 
next  year,  and  you  will  have  a  choice  lot  of  grades 
before  you  know  It.  The  investment  will  pay  you 
a  big  rate  of  compound  interest.  I  have  some 
bull  calves  from  tested  dams  at  prices  to  suit. 
For  richness,  color  and  beauty,  they  have  no 
superiors.  Write  for  particulars 

O.  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 

CATTLE, 


SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO., 
“Lakeside”  Stock  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OFFER  SEVERAL 

VERY  FINE  YOUNG  BULLS, 

Now  ready  for  use,  and  whose  four  to  ten  near¬ 
est  female  ancestors  have  made  weekly  butter 
records  which  average  from  20  to  25  lbs.,  and 
yearly  milk  records  which  average  from  15,000 
to  20,000  lbs.;  also  Females  of  all  ages,  and  of 
equally  good  breeding. 

No  Herd  of  any  breed  lias  made  a  better 
showing  for  either  milk  or  butter. 

SO}’  Write  them  for  particulars. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

RF  SHANNON  \  W?  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
■  r,  onnnnun,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.R 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar? 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  8KWAKD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 


and  C. Whites.  Positively  har. 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eu  h 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Hoar 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sow 
„  .  bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eons. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.  .  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co'..  Pa. 


POI.AND-CHINA  PIGS,  formerly  sold  for  $10, 
reduced  to  $7,  caused  by  the  depression  in  farm 
produce,  and  not  from  being  overstocked.  Orders 
booked.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 


now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  6017.  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


rliliX  t,nat,wul  naten,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
L U  U  0  dottes.  Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Best 
Is  cheapest.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus.  N.J. 


RftOk  FrPP  22  var*eties  Poultry  —  Buff  and  other 
L»UUU  11W.  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $6  per  100;  1.000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  D  ,  Washington,  N.J 


F0U  SAT/K  fr0Tn  W.  Wyandottes 
and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  per 
sitting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LESTER  M. 
LOVELESS,  Box  262,  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y. 


X/CPY  DECT  B»ff  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  Brown  Leg- 
YCltl  ULO  I  horns  and  Polish.  My  Show  record, 
egg  basket  and  scales  proves  It.  15  warranted  eggs,  $1 
Circulars.  JOHN  BRUCKART,  Lititz,  Pa. 


EGGS!  EGGS!! 


We  guarantee  double 
the  yield  when  hens 
are  fed  green  cut  bone 
prepared  on  our  new 

•^Cutter, 

Only  cutter  awarded  -^53  Tprernlum  at 
World’s  Fair.  Cuts  easier,  faster,  finer 
than  others.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  our 
FREE  circular  and  prices.  Address 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


FREE  GIFT  TO  SHEEPMEN. 

Valuable  book  premium  to  purchasers  of  Cooper 
Sheep  Dip  between  April  land  July  l  :  “The  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Shee.>- their  Prevention  and  Cure”;  65 
pages.  Apply  Willm.  Cooper  &  Nephews.  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex.  Send  receipt  or  say  where  bought.  If  you 
cannot  buy  locally,  send  $1.75  to  $2  (100  gal.)  packet,  to 
Cyril  Franklin,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  V.  City. 
G.  A.  Kelly  Co.,  Pittsburg,  F.  S.  Burch  &  Co., 
178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

will  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  in  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  34  *tate  St.,  New  York. 

Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Humorous. 

Dairy  maid— nice  butter. — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

“  So,  after  they  began  to  fear  they  had 
buried  the  man  alive  they  exhumed 
him.”  “Exhumed  him?  What  for? 
Why  on  earth  didn’t  they  go  at  once  and 
have  him  dug  up  ?  ” — Chicago  Record. 

“  My  wife  was  rather  worried  when  I 
left  her  this  morning.”  “  What  was  the 
trouble  ?”  “  Well,  she  had  been  worry¬ 

ing  about  something  or  other  last  night, 
and  this  morning  she  couldn’t  remember 
what  it  was.” — 7 winkles. 

Mrs.  Shallow  :  “  What  a  queer  name 
for  a  fish — 1  smelt.’  I  wonder  where 
they  come  from?”  Mr.  Shallow:  “I 
can’t  say  for  a  certainty,  but  I  think 
they  are  of  German  origin  and  come 
from  the  Oder.” — Boston  Courier. 

Papa  :  “  Well,  Johnnie,  you  went  to 
church  this  morning  ?  ”  J ohnnie  :  “  Yes, 
papa.”  Papa:  “How  did  you  like  the 
sermon?”  Johnnie:  “  The  beginning 
was  good  and  the  end  was  good,  but 
there  was  too  much  middle  to  it,  papa.” 
— Credit  Lost. 

A  man  was  up  before  a  judge  the 
other  day  for  stealing  coal.  The  rail¬ 
road  detective  said  he  caught  the  fellow 
in  a  coal  car,  but  the  man  said  that  he 
was  only  sleeping  there  because  his  wife 
had  locked  him  out  and  he  had  no 
money  to  go  to  a  hotel.  “  Pretty  hard 
bed,  wasn’t  it  ?  ”  asked  the  judge.  “  Oh, 
no,  sir,”  he  answered.  “It  was  soft 
coal.”  And  the  judge  was  so  struck 
with  the  joke  that  he  let  him  go. — Buf¬ 
falo  Enquirer. 

“  Yes,”  said  Archie,  “I  should  admire 
to  be  a  soldier,  to  carry  a  sword  and  gun 
and  lead  my  men  through  fastnesses  in 
the  mountains,  where  the  enemy  lie 
concealed  two  to  our  one,  and  we  would 
die  like  heroes  with  our  boots  on.” 
“  Archie,”  said  his  mother,  “  go  into  the 
woodshed  and  get  an  armful  of  kindl¬ 
ing.”  “  Will  you  hold  the  light,  mam¬ 
ma  ?  ”  “  What  do  you  want  of  a  light  ?  ” 
inquired  his  mother.  “I’m  a-f-r-a-i-d  ” 
— Chicago  Record. 

BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LG  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Burns,  Roofs,  al  I  colors,  and  S  A  V  E  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I NGERSOLL,  6  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

TEA  SETS  FREE 

•with  $10  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc. 
Great  Reduction  in  prices.  Send  for  Feiv  Pre¬ 
mium  and  price  list,  etc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  A  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGOIV 


Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich. 

are  makers  of 

Low-Down 
Wide-Tire 


TRUCKS.  Also 

METAL 
WHEELS  M 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Circulars  Frs*. 


No  Great  Doss 

without  some  small  gain. 
The  hard  times  have  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  our 


“  Handy  ”  Wagon,  because  it  saves  the  wages  of  a 
hired  man  you  don’t  have  to  send  two  to  the  Held  to 
load  it.  You  can  put  on  twice  the  load  and  don’t  cut 
up  your  field  when  crossing  it.  They  are  cheap  to  buy 
and’  last  forever.  Free  wagon  for  2459X. 


WRITE 

NOW. 


^  nse.  and  make 


nse,  and  make 
money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pnll  and  its 
fast.  Tier,  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 
Never  wears  ont.  Thousands  easily  sold  m 
a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  yqurTown  Agency 
now.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed  for  &  cents. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

"Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  tho 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong 
and  mouse  proof.  Three 
sizes  made  with  3,  4,  5, 

.  6, 8, 10  feet  rope.  TIE  CO. 

a—  Box  72 

<  1 1  Enadiila, I.L 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 


Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


Patented  Feb.  25,  1896. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  be  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  fob  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  SO  to  100 
pounds  per  acre— will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0.)N,Y, 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Save  Money!  Direct  Sales  to  Farmers! 


Why  not  economize  ?  You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . »  Ammonia,  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acld,  22  to  25  p.c 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer. So  Ammonia.  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c. 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer . t-  Ammonia,  2)4  to  3)4  p.c. Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer . 4  I  Ammonia.  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer . y  \  Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . ■<  [Ammonia,  4)4  to  5!4  p.c.Pbos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c. 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WRITE 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  P.  0.  Box  1017, 708  Bingham  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Per  ton 
$22 

Potash,  1!^  to  2)4  p.c.  Ifi 
Potash.  3  to  4  p.c.  20 
Potash.  3)4  to  4)4  p.c.  22 
Potash,  5  to  fi  p.c.  25 
.  18 


THE  NEW  CORN  CULTURE 

which  produces  a  profit  demands  a  shallow  cultivation,  which  thoroughly 
stirs  and  lines  the  top  soil,  killing  all  weeds  and  grass,  leaving  a  line  mulch 
that  will  destroy  capillary  attraction  and  preserve  the  moisture  already 
in  the  soil.  All  these  conditions  can  best  be  produced  by  using  the 


FAMOUS  OHIO  SULKY  CULTIVATORS,  gj 

-T-l _ _  D..1U  In  *»' 


f 


Built  in 

4,  6  &  8  Shovel 
and  Spring 


They  are 

LIGHT,  STRONG, 

DURABLE:  and 
PERFECT. 

All  the  beams  are  interchange 

now  in  use.  Lightest  of  draft,  easiest  to 

The  "Best  on  Earth”  OHIO. 

Write  for  illust’ed  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO. 


ThVBONNIE  BINDER 


rood  qualities  than  were 
fined  in  one  machine, 
■n  i  lit  with  solid  con- 


Possesses  more  c 
ever  before  corn! 


oroughly  braced— can’ t  strain, 
n’t  break.  HIGH 
RIVING  WHEEL 
th  broad  face,  gives 
eat 
iction 
wer 
d  light, 


’  automatic  trip  that  trips  every 
time— sure  to  discharge  the  sheaf.  A 

PERFECT  ADJUSTER— always  makes 

even  bundles  in  either  short  or  long 
grain,  single  lever,  quick  adjust- 
,  '  — ’  ment  grain  reel.  BIG  CAPA¬ 

CITY  elevators.  WIDEST  ELEVATORS made- 
for  long  grain.  SIMPLEST  KNOTTER.  no  com¬ 
plicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order;  sav  es  twine. 
STEEL  SHEAF  CARRIER- folds  ^  to  rear- 
ward,  passes  obstacles. 


4 EEL,  or 

eel  with 


oak 
felloes 

&  steel  -  -  _  ^  . 

tire.  Best  STEEL  DRIVE  CHAIN  made,  screw  raising  GEAR  that  is  simple,  sure,  effective.  STEELGRAIN 
wheel  with  a  steel  truss  rod  that  keeps  it  where  you  put  it— can’t  sag,  wobble  or  break  down.  CHAIN  DRIVE 
BINDER— direct,  quick,  perfect:  no  long  train  of  gears.  FRICTION  FREE,  non-cramping  packer.  Proof  posi¬ 
tive  will  be  found  in  our  Free  Book  on  Binders.  Sendforit.  We  make  the  Bonnie  Binder,  Globe  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Mowers,  Continental  Reapers,  Globe  Rakes,  Disk  Pulverisers,  and  other  machines  of  special  merit 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator’s 

Figures  Don’t  Lie. 


Records  at  Dairy  Schools,  1897. 


Maine.  Skim-Milk  Test. 

Feb.  2 .  0.03 

“  o .  0.04 


Wisconsin. 

Jan.  4 . 

“  5 . 

“  2  1 . 


0.03 
0.02 
0.03 

New  Hampshire. 

Feb.  18 .  0.01 


>9- 


flassachusetts. 

Feb.  10 . 

“  12 . 


0.04 

0.01 

0.03 


Illinois. 

March  12 .  0.01 

“  is . 0.005 


Ohio. 

Jan.  15.... 
Feb.  2 .  . . . 
“  15.  . . . 

14  tests  under 


Skim-Milk  Test. 

.  0.02 

. 0.00 

.  0.02 

0.05 


Cornell. 

In  25  tests,  Jan.  7 
to  March  1 5. 

8  showed  only. .  .Trace 
1 1  showed  only 

0.03  to  0.05 


Vermont. 

Jan.  it.. 
“  28.. 

“  29-- 

“  30. . 


0.01 

0.02 

0.03 

0.04 


Thousands  of  dairymen  find  the  same  close  skimming 
in  daily  use. 

Our  catalogues  are  full  of  it.  Free  for  the  asking. 

We  want  agents  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


More 

in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

92  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

X3f~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings.”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IDITSTGr  and 


HENCH’S  R 

CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
Ifor’Sk.  Thousands  in  use  m 
levery  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catl’g  frer.  Address 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD, 
YORK,  PA. 
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A  CHEAP  WAGON  SHED. 

BUILT  OUT  OF  BOX  BOARDS. 

Keep  Tools  Under  Shelter. 

One  is  continually  advised  in  agricultural  papers 
(and  rightly  so)  to  keep  implements  and  tools  in  the 
dry.  Some  even  claim  that  a  straw  shed  is  better 
than  no  shelter.  As  occasion  demanded,  I  have  added 
shed  after  shed,  until  the  roadway  leading  to  my  barn 
had  several  on  each  side,  and  a  city  friend  suggested 
that  I  call  it  Midway  Plaisance.  The  purchase  of 
some  vehicles  the  past  summer  necessitated  more  shed 
room,  and  I  determined  that,  this  time,  it  should  not 
be  an  eyesore,  but  a  substantial,  painted  building. 
The  average  farmer  is  not,  at  present,  over-supplied 
with  money,  and  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  such  a  shed 
as  I  wanted  to  build — 16  by  30  feet — would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  for  materials  alone.  Happening 
through  the  streets  one  day,  I  noticed  a  large  dry- 
goods  box  with  a  sign  posted — 

Boxes  for  Sale,  Cheap! 

The  owner  being  crowded  for  room,  offered  the  lot, 
about  50,  for  $3.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  hired  man  and  myself 
arrived  with  sharp  saws,  reduced 
these  boxes  to  lumber  by  sawing 
around  each  box  1)4  inch  from 
the  ends.  The  sides  of  the  boxes 
were  mostly  of  inch  dressed, 
tongued  and  grooved  pine,  quite 
free  from  knots.  The  ends  were 
of  one  inch  stuff.  By  evening, 
we  had  them  all  piled  snug  and 
straight  in  a  large  wagon  bed, 
such  as  we  haul  manure  in.  At 
a  saw  mill,  I  now  purchased  for 
$150  two-inch  culls  enough  to 
frame  the  entire  shed.  The 
dressed  %-ineh  stuff  was  lapped 
on  the  center  girder,  and  the  one- 
inch  stuff  was  used  in  the  rafters 
under  tar  paper.  Instead  of  tar 
paper,  however,  I  used  the  heav¬ 
iest  resin-sized  sheathing  paper  ; 
the  tar  penetrates  it  thoroughly. 

The  tar  is  put  on  boiling  hot,  and 
the  third  coat  graveled.  We  did 
the  work  ourselves.  Fig.  136 
shows  shingles  on  the  front  side, 
which  I  happened  to  have  on 
hand.  They  cost  more,  take 
longer  to  lay,  are  hard  to  paint, 
and  should  I  build  again,  I  would 

use  tar  roof  only.  In  this  expense  account,  no  account 
is  taken  of  small  nails,  as  we  had  more  than  enough 
out  of  the  boxes.  Boxes,  $3  ;  2-inch  culls,  $1.50;  500 
feet  resin-sized  paper,  $1  ;  3  gallons  tar,  30  cents  ;  2 
gallons  boiled  linseed  oil,  70  cents  ;  12  pounds  best 
white  lead,  70  cents  ;  spikes  and  rollers  for  sliding 
door,  $1.70  ;  lumber  for  sliding  door,  $1.60  ;  labor,  $9  ; 
total,  $19.  WALTER  WALDIN. 

Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Waldin  is  the  man  who  told  us  how 
he  made  a  pond  by  building  a  dam  at  the  foot  of  a 
ravinev  Before  the  water  was  “held  up”,  it  ran 
through  the  farm,  simply  taking  some  of  the  fertility 
away.  It  was  in  one  sense  a  waste.  Now  it  is  put 
to  a  good  use.  Just  so  with  those  boxes.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  split  them  up  for  kindling,  and  that 
would  have  been  an  end  of  them.  Mr.  Waldin  uses 
them  to  make  a  shed,  and  in  this  form  they  will  do 
honorable  service  for  years.  This  is  an  age  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  wastes.  The  manufacturers  are  constantly  learn¬ 
ing  how*  to  obtain  value  out  of  what  was  formerly 
thro wnia way.  L  The  *.farmer  must  do  the  same,  and 
utilize  water,  boxes, 'manure,  force — everything. 


A  SOUTHERN  CATTLE  BARN. 

ONE  BUILDING  OR  SEVERAL  SHEDS? 

Should  the  Climate  Determine  the  Plans  ? 

My  farm  buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  I  wish  to  re¬ 
build  so  as  to  have  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for  stock 
feeding.  Shall  I  build  one  large  barn  to  shelter  the  stock  and 
their  food,  or  put  the  hay  and  grain  in  separate  buildings  ? 

VIRGINIA  FARMER. 

A  Modern  Virginia  Stock  Barn. 

Under  certain  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
separate  houses  for  hay,  stock  and  grain,  but  for  con¬ 
venience  and  easy  management  of  stock,  a  building 
well  arranged  for  these  three  uses  is  best  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  average  Middle  South  farmer. 
The  first  cost  of  farm  buildings  is  a  matter,  of  course, 
to  be  considered,  but,  important  as  it  may  be,  it 
should  be  secondary  to  any  arrangements  that  will 
facilitate  the  work  which,  for  generations,  may  be 
carried  on  within  it.  As  the  roof  is  often  the  most 
expensive  part  of  a  barn  and,  usually,  the  first  to  need 
renewing,  I  would  advise  the  reduction  of  roof  area 
by  having  the  stable  on  the  ground  with  storage  for 
feed  above ;  gravity,  then,  can  be  called  on  to  help 
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with  the  work.  There  is  not  much  need  here  to  build 
against  cold,  yet  it  is  best  to  be  prepared  to  close  the 
stables  against  the  tempered  remnants  of  the  northern 
storms  which  pay  us  their  respects  one  to  three  days 
after  giving  our  friends  at  the  North  the  lion’s  share 
of  frost  and  snow,  to  which  they  are  heartily  welcome. 

We  recently  built  a  barn  with  a  stable  for  cattle, 
keeping  in  mind  four  points,  cost,  strength,  capacity 
and  convenience.  See  Fig.  137.  The  cost  was  not 
great,  and  so  satisfactory  has  it  been  in  the  three 
latter  points,  that  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
description  of  it.  The  stable  and  barn  proper  are  150 
feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.  The  stable,  eight  feet 
high,  has  two  rows  of  stalls  with  cattle  facing  the 
feeding  aisle,  which  is  six  feet  wide.  There  are  two 
silos  at  the  north  end  of  400  tons’  capacity,  with  a 
passage  between  them  the  same  width  as  the  feeding 
aisle.  The  dairy  room  and  ice  house  are  north  of  the 
silos  with  engine  house  attached.  The  boiler  house 
is  50  feet  off  to  avoid  danger  of  fire  and  higher  rate  of 
insurance.  Three  doors  in  each  silo,  one  above  the 
other,  open  into  the  passage.  A  car  with  a  box  ten 
feet  long  and  one  foot  deep,  and  that  exactly  fits  be¬ 


tween  the  silos,  runs  the  full  length  of  the  stable.  It 
carries  enough  ensilage  at  once  for  the  88  cattle  that 
the  stable  holds.  The  wheels  are  flanged  and  run  on 
oak  tracks.  The  barn  above  is  30  feet  to  the  apex, 
and  is  arranged  so  that  there  are  no  cross  beams  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  unloading  hay  with 
slings,  or  to  be  strained  with  the  weight  of  hay  as  it 
settles.  Each  bent  has  two  purlin  posts  10  feet  apart 
with  braces  20  feet  long  reaching  from  sill,  near  out¬ 
side  post,  to  within  four  feet  of  top  of  purlin  post,  into 
which  it  is  tenoned  and  bolted.  Braced  this  way,  a 
barn  cannot  collapse  or  be  blown  down. 

Two  driveways  are  entered  from  the  east  side  where 
the  ground  is  high.  At  each  side  of  the  driveways, 
yet  close  to  them  so  that  the  proper  filling  of  mows 
is  not  prevented,  are  openings  through  the  floor 
directly  over  the  feeding  aisle  through  which  the  car 
can  be  filled  with  hay,  cut  corn  stalks,  etc.,  and 
quickly  carried  to  any  part  of  the  stable.  Thirty 
feet  of  the  barn  next  to  the  silos  is  used  for  meal 
bins,  grinder,  ensilage  and  fodder  cutter,  etc.  From 
the  stable,  a  slide  can  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  of 
the  meal  bins,  and  the  desired  quantity  of  meal  run 

into  the  car.  The  engine  is  on 
higher  ground,  and  from  it  a 
belt  passes  between  the  silos 
(high  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
way)  to  a  counter  shaft,  across 
the  end  of  the  barn,  with  pulleys 
to  suit  the  different  machines. 
Being  able  to  run  all  the  ma¬ 
chines  at  once,  saves  time  and 
fuel  and  enables  us  to  utilize 
wet  and  stormy  days  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  floor  of  the  barn  is 
tight,  so  that  odors  from  the 
stable  cannot  permeate  the  feed 
above.  A  manure  shed  at  the 
south  end  of  the  stable  saves  all 
the  manure  from  leaching  and 
deterioration  that  takes  place  if 
exposed  to  rains. 

A  proposed  addition  for  horses, 
calves  and  sheep,  and  box  stalls 
for  cows  that  are  about  to  calve, 
and  with  feed  space  above,  will 
run  at  right  angles  towards  the 
west  from  the  north  end  of  the 
present  barn.  With  another  car, 
feed  can  be  carried  from  the  same 
silos  and  meal  from  the  bins.  A 
water  trough  is  before  each  ani¬ 
mal,  but  we  let  the  cattle  out 
nearly  every  day,  believing  that 
they  are  better  for  a  little  exercise  and  an  hour’s 
basking  in  the  genial,  southern,  winter  sun.  With 
these  arrangements,  one  man  can  well  and  easily  at¬ 
tend  to  all  the  stock  this  building  will  accommodate. 

I  visited  a  farm  the  other  day  where  the  buildings, 
though  close  together,  were  so  unhandy  that  it  re¬ 
quired  three  men  properly  to  care  for  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  stock.  The  difference  in  wages,  for  a  few 
years,  would  build  the  more  convenient  barn.  This 
plant  can  be  reduced  to  the  size  required  without 
losing  any  of  its  labor-saving  features.  If  the  work 
will  not  warrant  the  use  of  an  engine,  other  power 
can  be  substituted.  In  many  cases,  in  this  part  of 
the  South,  the  farms  are  large  or  very  little  stock  is 
kept,  so  that  the  production  of  hay,  corn,  etc.,  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  consumed  at  home.  To  draw 
this  to  a  set  of  buildings  adjoining  the  stock  barn, 
would  be  incurring  unnecessary  and  unwise  risk,  as 
lights  are  oftener  used  in  the  stock  barn.  Then  to 
draw  all  the  products  to  one  point  would  consume 
time  that  one  cannot  afford  to  lose  during  the  haying 
and  harvesting  periods,  so  I  would  suggest  that  suit¬ 
able  buildings  be  placed  convenient  to  the  fields  where 
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the  sale  crops  are  grown,  and  that  no  more  of  the 
product  be  taken  to  the  stock  barn  or  near  it  than  is 
needed  for  home  feeding. 

A  barn  exclusively  for  hay  that  we  have  used  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  a  frame  similar  to  that  of  the 
cattle  barn  described  above,  is  40  feet  wide,  and  the 
timbers  are  eight  inches  square  instead  of  six.  It  is 
very  rigid  and  strong.  A  double  set  of  poles,  laid  on 
the  ground,  one  across  the  other,  takes  the  weight  of 
hay,  so  that  the  foundation  has  never  more  to  carry 
than  the  barn.  The  track  is  35  feet  from  the  ground, 
but  would  be  better  if  it  were  higher.  Of  course,  to 
handle  hay  easily  and  economically,  horses  should  do 
the  unloading,  and  if  the  right  kind  of  unloader  is 
used,  an  extra  10  or  15  feet  in  height  is  no  hindrance 
to  rapid  work,  and  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
quantity  that  can  be  stored  under  the  same  roof. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  barn  with  this  frame 
blowing  down.  The  sling  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  best  device  for  unloading  hay  in  a  barn,  needs 
plenty  of  space  free  of  beams.  In  a  barn  of  this  plan, 
it  works  to  perfection. 

A  hay  barn  should  be  boarded  tight  from  roof  to 
sill.  The  hay  will  keep  better,  and  the  driving  winds 
cannot  penetrate  it  and  carry  off  the  aroma  that  is  so 
pleasing  to  stock.  As  corn  in  the  South  is  almost 
always  gathered  with  the  husk  on,  a  slatted  house 
with  boarded  shed  adjoining  for  husks  answers  well 
for  storing  it.  It  may  be  husked  when  other  work  is 
not  pressing,  and  during  bad  weather.  Where  the 
grain  moth  is  troublesome,  a  quantity  may  be  left  in 
the  husk  for  the  next  summer’s  use.  This  insect  may 
attack  a  few  of  the  outside  ears,  but  will  not  pene¬ 
trate  far  into  a  pile  of  c*rn  if  the  husks  be  left  on. 

Chesterfield  County,  Va.  albert  b  bellwood. 

Plan  for  a  Cattle  Feeding  Barn. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  South  is  such  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  complicated  arrangements  needed 
for  the  farm  buildings  in  the  North.  But  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  particular  farm  vary  so  much,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  any  satisfactory  plan  with¬ 
out  knowing  precisely  what  number  of  cattle  are  to 
be  kept,  or  of  the  size  of  the  farm  itself.  As  cattle 
feeding  is  the  most  prominent  business  of  a  farm  in 
this  locality,  the  arrangements  made  are  to  be 
adapted  mostly  to  this  part  of  the  farm  management. 
But  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  reverse  of  economy  to  have 
the  buildings  separate  as  suggested  in  the  inquiry  ; 
the  excessive  labor  called  for  by  such  an  arrangement 
adds  greatly  to  the  expense,  when  every  smallest 
saving  in  these  close  times  is  to  be  considered  as 
requisite  to  profit. 

Quite  recently,  I  made  a  plan,  see  Fig.  138,  for  a 
large  cattle  feeder  who  feeds  200  or  300  cattle  yearly, 
for  the  Washington  market,  and  the  arrangement 
made,  which  has  been  found  very  convenient  and 
economical  of  labor,  is  on  the  principle  applied  in  the 
plan  shown.  The  plan  may  be  very  easily  extended 
to  suit  any  number  of  cattle ;  the  other  stables  for 
horses,  and  the  granary  and  hay  sheds,  are  separate 
but  near  by,  the  latter  being  made  on  the  cheap  plan 
of  the  common  hay  barrack  used  in  the  North.  This 
barn  is  a  central  building  surrounded  by  the  sheds 
as  shown,  the  feeding  is  all  done  from  the  central 
floor,  the  hay  and  fodder  being  thrown  down  from  the 
bays  on  each  side.  At  two  corners  are  silos,  each  16 
feet  square  and  opening,  also,  on  to  the  feeding  floor 
at  one  corner,  where  a  shute  comes  out  over  the  floor. 
The  hay  and  other  fodder  in  the  mows  overhead  is 
quickly  thrown  down  to  the  floor  and  fed  to  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  racks  which  open  to  the  central  floor.  By 
this  arrangement  the  feeding  is  done  very  quickly 
and  easily.  The  cattle  are  tied  in  stalls  divided  from 
each  other  by  short  partitions ;  there  are  manure 
gutters  behind  each  row,  and  drains  for  the  liquid 
matter  leading  to  the  manure  sheds  in  the  rear  and 
at  each  end. 

The  barn  is  located  in  a  large  field,  so  that  the 
cattle  may  be  fed  in  fine  weather,  if  so  desired,  in 
racks  filled  from  the  separate  hay  sheds  or  from  the 
barn.  A  12-foot  driveway  runs  through  the  building, 
the  hay  and  fodder  being  delivered  on  each  side.  The 
main  barn  is  20  feet  high,  the  roof  being  half  pitch 
so  as  to  get  as  much  room  as  possible  for  storage  ;  the 
roofs  of  the  sheds  are  only  a  quarter  pitch. 

The  hay  and  fodder  barracks  are  located  in  the 
fields,  where  they  are  quickly  filled,  this  being  im¬ 
portant  in  the  South  where,  at  the  haying  season, 
there  is  often  so  much  rain  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  get  the  crop  under  cover  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
corn  cribs  are  in  a  separate  building,  one  on  each 
side  with  the  floor  between  the  two,  and  a  small  mill 
worked  by  one  horse  is  placed  on  this  floor  by  which 
the  whole  ears  are  ground  for  feeding,  by  which 
it  is  found  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  grain  is  saved, 
and  some  nutriment  is  got  from  the  cobs.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  most  economical  to  have  the  buildings  as  close 
together  as  possible,  the  risk  of  fire  being  met  by 
adding  to  the  buildings  as  soon  as  they  are  finished, 
the  indispensable  final  modern  improvement  of  a  full 


insurance  policy,  something  that  no  farmer  anywhere 
can  afford  to  go  without.  It  has  been  found  by  the 
largest  cattle  feeders  that  the  finishing  by  the  ground 
grain  and  sheaf  oats  is  far  preferable  to  all  ensilage 
feeding.  h.  stewart. 

North  Carolina. 

Notes  on  Southern  Barn  Building. 


To  me  it  seems  that,  while  some  special  arrange¬ 
ments  of  farms  may  be  necessary  for  different  special¬ 
ties,  the  plats  may,  generally,  be  laid  out  under  a  few 
general  rules  which  are  simple  and  easily  understood. 
In  the  South,  an  airy  yet  shady  place  is  sought  for 
dwelling  and  for  farm  stock.  Where  possible,  the 
more  prominent  elevation,  partly  surrounded  with 
suitable  plantations  of  trees,  should  be  selected  for 
the  home.  The  barn  and  outbuildings  should  be  on 
one  side  or  other  out  of  the  range  of  the  prevailing 
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A  MODERN  VIRGINIA  STOCK  BARN.  Fig.  137. 


wind  from  the  dwelling,  and  if  just  as  convenient, 
also  favor  the  neighbors  in  this  respect — if  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  thickly  settled.  This  will  seldom  be  an 
object  of  much  care,  as  farms  are  large,  and  careful 
husbandry  keeps  things  and  places  clean.  If  separate 
buildings  are  to  be  used,  I  would  put  stock  between 
the  grain  and  hay  barn,  and  the  latter  farthest  from 
the  dwelling.  I  would,  perhaps,  range  the  swine, 
cows  and  horses,  and  put  the  swine  barn  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  prevailing  wind  from  the  buildings  for 
horses  and  cows.  Then  with  a  hay  barn  in  the  rear, 
there  would  be  comparatively  little  danger  with 
these  buildings  80  feet  apart  and  100  or  more  feet 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  dwelling.  But  cows 
and  horses  should  be  fed  largely  on  ensilage,  and  the 
silos  should  be  close  to  or  in  the  buildings  where  the 
stock  is  kept;  while,  if  much  hay  is  fed,  it  could  be 
from  racks  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  large  yard,  one 
side  of  which  might  be  formed  by  the  nearest  wall 
of  the  barn.  Then  a  slight  shelter  from  the  wind, 
and  a  roof  for  rain  shelter,  would  allow  all  young 
stock  to  live,  most  of  the  time  while  being  fed,  in  the 
yards. 

A  plan  of  circular  barn  with  yards  and  sheds 
ranged  round  on  a  segment  of  a  circle,  with  the  barn 
to  the  leeward  of  the  dwelling,  would  seem  to  offer 
desirable  qualities  where  the  lay  of  the  land  would 
permit.  Of  course,  I  would  bring  water  by  a  pipe 
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SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEEDING  BARN.  Fig.  138. 

from  an  elevated  spring,  or  from  some  lower  locality 
by  ram  or  wind  power,  and  supply  both  home  and 
stock  without  hand  pumping  ;  this  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  A  storage  tank  for  stock  would  then  be 
worth  much  as  a  guard  against  fire.  For  a  number 
of  years,  we  have  kept  boxes  and  bags  of  fine  salt  at 
handy  points  for  use  if  a  lantern  or  lamp  should  be 
overturned  ;  an  occasional  questioning  causes  every 
one  to  keep  prompt  on  the  use  of  salt,  and  recently, 
a  fire  may  have  been  averted  by  prompt  use  of  salt 
when  a  lantern  was  overturned  and  melted  by  the 
flame  in  the  Station  barn.  This  is  mentioned,  as 
a  “Virginia  Reader”  has  suffered  from  fire,  and 
others  may  be  saved  by  this  simple  and  effective 
means  to  subdue  a  small  fire  on  which  it  will  not  do 
to  throw  water. 

Farm  buildings  in  Piedmont  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  may  be  cheaply  constructed,  and  in  many  cases, 
a  mere  shell  of  a  shed,  but  made  to  be  closed  up  tight 
for  some  occasional  stormy  weather,  is  better  than 
expensive  barns  which  are  more  needed  in  a  severer 


climate.  Timber  is  cheap,  and  frames  should  be  made 
rather  low  and  strong,  and  covered  for  dryness  in  wet 
weather,  with  plenty  of  air-spaces  to  be  closed  when 
needed  during  storms.  Tree-shade  about  yards  and 
stock-runs,  is  needed.  For  this  purpose,  a  sheltered 
brookside  may  be  utilized  and  picturesque  grounds  be 
made  of  many  a  farm  building  site.  f.  e.  emery. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 


A  DIFFERENCE  IN  SALES. 

LOOK  ON  THIS  SID  E — T  HEN  ON  THAT. 

The  crop  of  apples  in  Grand  Isle  County,  Vt.,  in 
1896,  was  extremely  large,  and  of  remarkably  good 
quality.  Inasmuch  as  apples  constitute  the  chief 
crop  of  the  county,  it  was  important  that  they  bring 
a  good  price.  The  apple  market  of  last  winter  was 
disastrous  to  many.  There  were  those  who  didn’t 
get  enough  in  cash  returns  to  pay  for  their  barrels. 
The  more  apples  they  had,  the  worse  they  were  off. 
In  one  neighborhood  of  Grand  Isle  County,  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  was  consigned  to  a  certain  Phila¬ 
delphia  commission  house.  The  shipments  were 
mostly  made  early.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  best 
way  to  get  a  good  price.  But  a  large  part  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  of  early  varieties,  and  the  growers  had  no 
storage  for  late  varieties,  so  they  pretty  nearly  had 
to  go.  After  waiting  all  winter,  and  after  much  in¬ 
quiry  and  trouble,  here  are  some  of  the  returns  : 


Mr.  A.—  32  barrels  Pound  Sweets,  net . ...$  3  00 

Mr.  B. — 174  barrels  Snows,  net .  30  00 

Mr.  C.—  78  barrels  select  Kings,  net . 44  00 

Mr.  D.— 403  barrels  select  Snows,  net .  34  44 


But  these  figures  could  be  duplicated  in  many  other 
places.  They  are  given  here  only  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
trast  with  more  fortunate  sales  from  the  same  county. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Kinney,  President  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  has  always  made  a  specialty  of  growing  the 
best  late-keeping  winter  varieties.  He  has,  also,  built 
a  good  storage  house,  shown  at  Fig.  140,  with  cross 
section  at  Fig.  139.  In  this  house,  his  apples  were 
stored  as  picked,  and  were  held  till  February  and 
March,  when  they  were  shipped.  Mr.  Kinney  has 
handed  me  some  of  his  account  sales  for  apples  already 
sold,  cash  returns  having  been  made.  Returns  had 
been  made,  promptly  in  every  case,  for  794  barrels, 
the  selling  price  being  $1,759.75  in  New  York.  Sub¬ 
tracting  $441.13  for  freights,  cartage  and  commission, 
there  remains  a  net  cash  return  of  $1,318.62,  or  an 
average  net  price  of  $1.66.  That  isn’t  so  bad  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  storage  cost  nothing  but  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  house.  It  is  especially  good  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  returns  received  by  early  shippers. 
Greenings  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.50;  selected  Spys  at  $3 
and  $3  25,  and  selected  Spitzenbergs  at  $4. 

Mr.  Kinney  made  his  own  storage  house,  and  re¬ 
gards  it  as  a  complete  success.  His  opinion,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Vermont  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  55, 
from  which  the  illustration  is  taken,  is  as  follows  : 

We  have  stored  our  late-keeping  varieties  lor  several  years,  and 
it  has  always  proved  successful.  They  need  to  be  well  grown, 
free  from  fungous  diseases  and  from  insect  injuries,  and  care¬ 
fully  handled.  They  should  always  be  partially  sorted.  The 
market  calls  for  standard  Vermont  winter  stock  in  the  winter, 
and  it  should  not  be  crowded  on  to  the  market  at  any  other  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  cheaper  storing  fruit  at  home  than  in  the  large  cities; 
it  is  better  for  the  fruit  not  to  be  transported  long  distances  until 
it  is  to  be  used;  and  the  orchardist  also  has  the  advantage  of 
having  the  fruit  under  his  own  control. 

BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  APPLE  HOUSE. 

3,500  feet  wall  boarding,  3,000  feet  roof  boarding,  3,500  feet  ceil¬ 
ing  (inside),  7,200  feet  floor  boards  (double  floors),  4,000  feet  clap¬ 
boards,  25  bundles  lath,  22*4  squares  slate. 

OUTSIDE  FINISH. 

Lineal  Measure. — 200 feet  5-inch  crown  mold,  190  feet  3-inch  bed 
mold,  300  feet  %  x  10  mold  for  frieze  and  facia,  200  feet  %  x7  base 
and  water  tables,  200  feet  %  x  12  planers. 

Corner  Boards.— 4  pieces,  %  x  5, 15  feet,  4  pieces,  %  x  6,  15  feet. 
Sills.— 8  pieces  2  x  8, 15  feet,  10  pieces  2x8,  13  feet. 

Floor  Joists.— 56  pieces  2x9,  15%  feet,  26  pieces  2  x9,  30  feet. 
Collar  Ties  to  Rafters.— 26  pieces  1%  x  9,  19  feet. 

Wall  Studs.— 100  pieces  3  x  4,  14  feet,  20  pieces  3  x  4,  12  feet. 
Rafters.— 56  pieces  2x8,  21  feet. 

Braces.— 26  pieces  2  x  6,  10  feet,  26  pieces  1  x  6,  8  feet. 

Ribbons. — 16  pieces  1  x  4,  13  feet. 

Ridge  Poles. — 4  pieces  2  x  12, 13  feet. 

This  bill  of  lumber  is  estimated  by  Burlington  deal¬ 
ers  at  $443.69.  The  house  cost  $1,500  finished,  and  it 
pays  a  large  interest  on  the  investment. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station.  f.  a.  waugh. 


SEEDING  NOTES  FROM  INDIANA. 

The  sowing  and  planting  of  seeds,  both  of  the 
grasses  and  grains,  taxes  the  skill  of  the  husbandman 
beyond  that  of  any  other  branch  of  farming.  The  sea¬ 
sons  are  so  varied,  the  elementary  conditions  so  com¬ 
pletely  beyond  control,  and  so  perfectly  unknown 
more  than  a  few  hours  ahead,  that  it  does  not  seem 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  know  when  to  sow  or  how 
to  prepare  his  soil  for  best  results.  This  is  especially 
true  with  clover.  It  is  less  hardy  than  the  native 
grasses.  Timothy  should  always  be  sown  in  the 
fall,  and  the  best  results  will  always  follow  seeding 
alone  if  the  soil  is  properly  prepared,  and  good  re¬ 
sults  seldom  follow  where  the  ground  isiHy  prepared 
or  very  foul.  I  have  not  found  Orchard  grass  of  any 
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account  except  as  pasture,  and  on  my  soil,  Blue  grass 
is  always  present  and  better.  It  makes  little  hay  as 
a  crop  alone,  and  matures  too  early,  even  for  clover, 
in  this  section,  for  it  must  be  cut  very  green,  or  it  is 
woody. 

To  get  a  good  stand  of  clover  is  much  more  difficult. 
The  young  plants  are  tender,  and  the  old  plants  are  all 
destroyed  by  the  clover  maggot.  The  past  two  sea¬ 
sons,  those  that  sowed  clover  about  May  1,  or  a  little 
before,  on  wheat,  and  harrowed  thoroughly,  have  se¬ 
cured  the  best  stand  of  plants.  In  1895,  I  sowed  40 
acres  of  clover  in  February,  on  the  snow.  The  young 
plants  started  nicely,  but  the  dry  weather  of  summer 
destroyed  them  all.  In  1895,  I  sowed  again  on  the 
snow  about  March  1.  The  snow  went  away  with  a 
rain  and  flood  of  water,  and  the  seed  was  washed  in 
bunches — carried  away  entirely  in  many  places — and 
the  stand  of  plants  is  too  uneven  to  be  of  value. 
Wishing  to  sow  40  acres  to  clover  this  spring,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  try  the  late  plan,  and  on  April  23  and  24,  the 
seed  was  sown  on  wheat  and  thoroughly  harrowed 
after  seeding. 

Seeding  alone  to  clover  has  not  given  good  results 
here.  If  sown  in  spring,  the  young  plants  need  shade 
from  the  hot  sun,  or  many  of  them  perish.  If  sown 
in  fall,  the  plants  are  too  small  when  winter  comes, 
and  perish  before  the  growing  days  of  the  next  spring. 
I  have  never  seeded  with  buckwheat ;  it  is  a  plant  I 
do  not  raise  or  have  use  for.  The  most  valuable  of 
all  the  clovers  is  the  Medium.  Mammoth  clover  is 
not  its  equal  for  anything  except  seed,  and  the  Me¬ 
dium  clover  will  produce  about  as  much  seed  if  treated 
the  same.  Alsike  is  a  good  clover  on  low,  heavy  soil, 
and  will  grow  on  ground  as  low  and  wet  as  Timothy 
will.  It  is  hardy,  and  makes  the  best  pasture  of  all 
the  clovers.  Crimson  clover  is  of  no  value  at  all  here, 
and  much  time  and  money  have  been  spent  testing  it. 

Indiana.  w.  w.  latta. 


LIVE  NOTES  FROM  KANSAS. 

I  have  started  in  to  demonstrate  that  I  can  raise 
five  crops  in  four  years,  with  but  one  plowing,  and 
here  is  the  plan  :  A  previously  subsoiled  plot  of  10 
acres  that  has  had  one  crop  of  clover  taken  from  it 
since  the  subsoiling,  has  been  plowed  eight  inches 
deep  and  planted  to  potatoes,  15  inches  to  the  drill 
and  44  inches  between  the  rows.  When  the  potatoes 
are  laid  by,  German  millet  will  be  sown,  and  the  crop 
of  millet  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  potatoes  from 
two  to  four  cents  per  bushel  according  to  the  yield. 
When  the  millet  has  been  harvested,  the  potatoes  will 
be  dug  with  a  lister  shaped  digger,  and  the  furrow 
made  by  the  lister  will  answer  for  one  listing  for 
corn.  The  next  spring,  it  will  be  necessary  to  run 
the  new  process  sub-breaking  plow  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  and  the  corn  will  be  planted  in 
this  loose  bottom.  The  corn  will  be  cut  and 
hauled  off,  and  the  third  year,  the  disk  har¬ 
row  will  straddle  each  row  and  thus  double¬ 
disk  the  field  which,  after  cross-harrowing, 
will  be  sown  to  flax  and  clover  with  the 
Superior  roller  with  two  seeders  attached. 

Thus  we  shall  have  potatoes  and  millet  in 
1897,  corn  in  1898,  flax  in  1899  and  clover  in 
1900,  or  five  crops  in  four  years,  and  only  one 
plowing,  giving  perfect  tillage  and  keeping 
up  the  fertility.  See  what  Yankee  blood  will 
do  in  Kansas  ! 

I  bought  three  bushels  of  the  Bovee  potato, 
and  raised  125  bushels  from  the  three  bushels 
of  seed.  There  are  about  25  per  cent  of  small 
ones,  and  the  potato  will,  probably,  stand 
great  forcing.  The  vines  die  exactly  with  the 
Acme,  and  a  little  before  the  Ohio.  It  is  a 
pretty  and  shapely  tuber,  and  the  tops  are 
the  bushiest  I  have  ever  seen.  When  cut  to  a 
single  eye,  the  top  will  branch  out  with  six 
to  eight  branches,  and  completely  cover  the 
space  between  the  rows.  The  Carman  No.  1 
has  proved  the  best  of  keepers  here.  I  used 
sulphur  last  year,  and  there  are  millions  in 
it.  It  will  kill  scab  on  the  tubers  and  in¬ 
crease  the  yield,  and  at  the  same  time,  add  to  the 
keeping  qualities.  The  sulphured  crop  will  keep 
later  in  the  spring  without  sprouting,  and  the  tubers 
have  a  peculiar,  solid  feeling  found  only  in  northern- 
grown  potatoes. 

I  don’t  see  how  the  Thoroughbred  is  to  become 
popular.  I  selected  three  tubers,  cut  them  to  one 
eye,  and  they  made  61  pieces,  or  20  eyes  each.  The 
women  folks  will  object  to  so  many  eyes.  They  are 
inclined  to  grow  prongy,  but  I  have  never  seen  one 
that  was  hollow.  As  I  now  write  (April  25),  a  May 
beetle  has  come  into  the  room  and  is  now  humming 
around  the  ceiling.  In  the  spring  of  1896,  I  plowed 
up  an  old  clover  sod  and  planted  corn.  The  grubs 
worked  over  the  corn  badly  till  in  June,  when  they 
turned  into  the  beetle  state  and  the  corn  recovered 
and  made  a  good  crop.  1  cut  and  hauled  the  corn  off, 
and  as  the  field  was  very  mellow  and  perfectly  clean, 


I  have  just  listed  out  the  butts  and  shall  plant  corn 
again.  At  the  bottom  of  each  corn  hill,  the  lister 
subsoiler  would  throw  out  from  three  to  eight  May 
beetles  that  were  just  beginning  to  become  lively. 
It  has  taught  me  to  crop  clover  only  one  year,  then 
turn  it  under. 

I  want  some  plans  for  a  potato  cellar  or  cold  storage 
building.  How  far  apart  should  the  walls  be  ?  How 
many  doors  and  windows  ?  What  about  ventilation  ? 
What  sort  of  a  floor  overhead?  How  large  for  3,000 
bushels  ?  Probable  cost  ?  Should  the  inside  walls  be 
plastered  ?  Should  it  be  plastered  overhead  ? 

Kansas.  clarence  j.  Norton. 


ALL  SORTS  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

My  experience  fully  agrees  with  that  of  Mrs.  Wat¬ 
kins,  page  274,  in  regard  to  Teosinte,  and  from  a 
limited  experience,  I  think  it  the  most  promising 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  STORAGE  HOUSE.  Flo.  139. 

fodder  plant  of  which  I  know.  Planted  late  here  last 
year,  it  did  not  quite  ripen  its  leaves  as  does  earn, 
and  it,  probably,  should  be  cut  in  quite  small  shocks 
to  prevent  molding,  if  to  be  used  as  a  winter  fodder  ; 
for  the  stalks,  though  small,  are  exceedingly  sappy 
and  heavy.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  gives 
seed  in  this  latitude,  40  degrees.  If  not,  where  is  the 
limit  ?  Here,  no  sign  of  seed  appeared.  I  shall  plant 
earlier  this  year,  or  about  May  1,  to  learn  more  about 
this  point.  One  or  two  seeds  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  should  give  such  a 
mass  of  stalks  and  leaves  as  to  defy  exaggeration  by 
the  illustrations  in  our  most  enterprising  catalogues, 
and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal.  My  horses  ate  the 
fodder  greedily  this  spring,  seemingly  preferring  it 
to  ordinary  corn  fodder,  or  even  Timothy  hay.  Giant 
Spurry  and  Sand  Vetch  from  the  same  source  (Salzer), 
were  failures  here  on  our  black  prairie  soil. 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  results  shown  (page 
275)  from  sulphuring  potato  seed.  My  experience  has 
been  that  sulphur  and  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  cop¬ 


per  rather  retard  the  first  growth  of  a  plant,  the  extra 
growth  coming  in  later,  if  at  all,  from  the  killing  of 
the  fungi  that  may  be  damaging  the  plant. 

We  see  in  all  the  papers  about  the  benefit  coal 
ashes  are  to  currants  and  gooseberries.  I  have  used 
all  I  shall  ever  use  on  any  plant,  and  think  them  a 
positive  injury  to  currants  on  this  soil.  But  what 
about  them  to  use  in  the  place  of  sawdust  in  an  ice 
house?  In  February,  at  ice  harvest,  I  spread  three 
or  four  inches  of  soft  coal  ashes  on  the  ground,  placed 
a  single  block  of  ice  on  them,  covered  with  six  inches 
of  ashes,  and  the  ice  did  not  disappear  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April,  although  exposed  to  all  the  spring  rains. 
What  would  be  the  objections  to  the  use  of  coal  ashes 
for  this  purpose  ?  To  be  sure,  the  ice  will  be  soiled, 
but  this  will,  I  think,  wash  off  the  same  as  sawdust. 
Ordinary  sawdust  rots  out  an  ice  house  in  a  few 
years — how  would  it  be  with  the  ashes  ?  Sawdust 


needs  continued  watching  to  prevent  it  from  heating 
and  melting  away  the  ice — especially  at  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  unless  this  be  shaded.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  where  the  ashes  were  used. 

Who  knows  about  the  Taylor  plum  ?  As  a  young 
tree,  it  much  resembles  Cherry  as  I  have  it,  and  they 
are  the  only  varieties  I  have  that  give  a  pink  bloom. 
This  bloom  is  so  large  and  distinct  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  indicates  a  separate  type. 

Who  knows  anything  about  budding  or  grafting 
the  papaw  ?  I  have  some  seedlings  that  I  wish  to 
work  to  the  best  kinds — for  I  notice  that  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  quality  of  even  papaws.  I 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  propagating  chestnuts  and 
persimmons,  but  hickories  and  pecans  seem  very 
fickle  ;  the  papaw  I  know  nothing  about  propagating, 
except  by  seeds. 

What  is  the  proper  name  of  a  currant  known  here 
as  the  “  Long  Bunch  Holland”  ?  I  do  not  see  any 
notice  of  this  variety  under  the  above  name  in  any  of 
the  reports,  and  conclude  that  it  must  have  some 
other  name.  This  is  the  most  vigorous  and  the 
latest  of  any  currant  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  leaves  are  very  thick,  large  and  dark  colored,  but 
in  fruiting,  it  is  only  a  moderate  bearer  of  long 
bunches,  medium  and  rather  pale  red  berries  that  are 
quite  sour.  benj.  buckman. 

Illinois. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

‘‘Root  Lice"  on  Apple  Trees. 

B.  E.  T.,  Williamsport ,  Pa. — I  am  losing  my  apple  trees  from 
the  ravages  of  what  my  neighbors  call  the  root  louse.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  destroy  the  insect  and  save  the  trees  ?  The  trees 
are  seven  years  old,  and  I  have  lost  about  five  per  cent  each 
year  since  planting. 

ANSWERED  B Y  M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  Apple-root  louse,  or  the  Woolly  aphis  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  widely  distributed  apple 
pests.  It,  apparently,  confines  its  ravages  to  the 
apple,  and  is  more  destructive  in  some  localities  or 
soils  than  in  others.  It  usually  does  but  little  damage 
in  the  East,  but  works  great  havoc  when  carried  into 
many  parts  of  the  West  on  eastern  nursery  stock. 
The  insect  is  one  of  those  curious  forms  of  plant  lice 
that  secrete  a  woolly  covering  for  themselves,  which 
gives  them  their  name.  In  their  most  conspicuous 
forms,  they  appear  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  apple 
trees  in  clusters  of  individuals,  which  are  rendered 
quite  conspicuous  by  their  woolly  covering.  Often¬ 
times,  the  bark,  apparently,  ceases  to  grow  at  the 
point  of  attack,  but  swells  into  a  large  ridge 
about  the  cluster  of  lice,  leaving  them  in  a 
sheltered  pit  or  scar.  The  lice,  also,  fre¬ 
quently  congregate  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  the  forks  of  the  branches.  Like  the  well- 
known  Grape  Phylloxera,  this  apple  enemy 
also  has  a  root-inhabiting  form  that  causes 
the  knotty  swellings  on  the  roots.  It  is  this 
form  of  the  insect  that  is  so  difficult  to  com¬ 
bat.  The  aerial  form  on  the  branches  will 
succumb  to  two  or  three  thorough  applica¬ 
tions  of  kerosene  emulsion,  or  a  strong  soap 
wash. 

Until  recently,  few,  if  any,  careful  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  against  the  root- 
inhabiting  form  of  this  Woolly  aphis.  In  Bul¬ 
letin  35,  issued  from  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  in  July,  1896,  are  detailed  some  valu¬ 
able  and  successful  experiments  in  combating 
this  pest,  both  on  nursery  stock  and  on  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  The  author’s  conclusions  are  that, 
in  all  cases,  it  is  advisable  thoroughly  to 
drench  the  roots  of  apple  stock  bearing  any 
suspicious,  knotty  swellings  on  the  roots,  in  a 
strong  kerosene  emulsion,  by  placing  them  in 
the  mixture  for,  at  least,  a  minute  in  order 
to  kill  what  lice  may  be  on  the  roots.  It 
would  be  a  good  scheme  to  dip  the  whole  tree  so  as 
to  kill  any  individuals  of  the  branch  form  of  the 
insect  that  may  occur  on  the  branches.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  branch-form  may  migrate  to 
the  roots,  and  it  is  then  the  root-form,  the  two  forms 
thus  being  identical,  and  migrating  from  root  to 
branch  and  vice  versa.  When  it  is  being  planted, 
each  young  tree  should  have  a  liberal  supply  (a 
pound),  of  tobaceo  dust  placed  about  and  over  the 
roots  and  close  up  to  the  body,  and  a  little  earth  cov¬ 
ered  over  this  tobacco.  Then  every  spring,  just  as 
soon  as  settled  warm  weather  appears,  each  tree 
should  receive  a  pound  or  two  of  the  dust,  applied  by 
first  removing  the  earth  from  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  for  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  and  to  a  depth 
of  four  to  six  inches  ;  distribute  the  tobacco  evenly 
over  this  area,  and  replace  the  earth.  The  tobacco 
dust  will  leach  down  with  every  rain,  and  more  or 
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less  saturate  the  earth  about  the  apple  tree  with 
nicotine,  which  will  not  only  kill  every  aphis  that 
may  be  there,  but  it  will  prevent  others  from  enter¬ 
ing  and,  at  the  same  time,  act  as  a  good  fertilizer  to 
the  tree. 

In  the  Missouri  experiments,  badly  infested  10- 
year-old  bearing  apple  trees  were,  apparently,  freed 
from  all  the  root-lice  by  applying  as  described  above, 
from  2K  to  5  pounds  of  tobacco  dust  twice  in  one 
season  (June  29  and  August  15).  As  the  dust  can  be 
obtained  for  about  a  cent  per  pound  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  the  cost  of  the  treatment  is  comparatively  small. 
Only  the  dust  will  answer  ;  the  stems  will  not  do.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  simple  treatment  will  prove 
equally  effectual  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
may  prove  a  great  boon  to  many  afflicted  fruit  growers 
in  the  West.  I  would  advise  B.  E.  T.  to  give  the 
tobacco  dust  a  thorough  trial ;  it  may  rejuvenate  his 
orchard. 

Carbon  bisulphide  was  also  used  in  the  Missouri 
experiments,  and  with  much  success.  A  McGowen 
injector,  modified  for  use  in  an  orchard,  was  used, 
and  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  liquid  was  injected  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches  to  a  foot  into  each  of  two  or  three  holes 
made  two  feet  away  from  the  trunk  on  different 
sides  of  the  tree.  This  amount,  applied  in  this  way, 
apparently  killed  all  the  root  lice  on  young  bearing 
trees  and  did  not  injure  the  trees  ;  when  applied 
close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  many  cases,  the  trees 
were  killed  or  badly  injured.  The  liquid  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  ;  after  it 
vaporizes,  which  it  quickly  does,  then  it  will  not 
injure  the  roots.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  liquid 
only  when  the  soil  is  dry  ;  when  wet,  the  fumes  will 
not  penetrate  far. 

The  tobacco  dust  is  recommended  in  preference  to 
the  carbon  bisulphide,  for  the  former  is  more  lasting 
in  its  effects  than  the  latter.  While  the  bisulphide 
kills  the  lice  in  a  shorter  time,  it  remains  in  the  soil 
for  only  a  short  time,  and  thus  would  not  prevent  the 
re-stocking  of  the  roots  from  the  branch-form  of  the 
insect.  The  tobacco  dust  works  slower,  but  kills, 
and  remains  in  the  soil  to  prevent  other  colonies  of 
the  lice  from  forming  on  the  roots.  In  extreme  cases, 
where  bearing  trees  are  badly  infested,  it  may  be  well 
to  kill  the  lice  immediately  with  the  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide,  and  then  apply  the  tobacco  dust  a  little  later 
to  prevent  the  insect  from  getting  a  foothold  on  the 
roots  for  a  long  time.  Wherever  the  branch-form 
occurs  in  conspicuous  woolly  patches  on  the  branches, 
it  should  be  destroyed  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
whale-oil  soap,  for  individuals  of  this  form  may 
migrate  at  any  time  to  the  roots,  and  start  colonies 
there. 

Canker  Worms  in  Kansas. 

A.  M.  E.,  Moonlight,  Kan.— Last  spring,  wben  our  apple  trees 
were  in  bloom,  there  came  a  host  of  worms  or  caterpillars  which 
almost  ruined  some  orchards.  They  did  not  congregate  or  get  in 
bunches,  as  several  other  species  do,  but  were  over  the  whole 
tree  eating  the  blossoms  and  young  leaves  just  opening.  Many 
trees  were  so  much  weakened  that  they  made  but  little  after¬ 
growth  during  the  summer.  The  worms  were  about  1  or  1 H  inch 
long,  of  a  dark  or  brownish  color,  no  thicker  than  a  heavy  needle. 
They  remained  several  weeks.  1  am  told  that,  several  years  ago, 
large  orchards  were  destroyed  in  Illinois  by  them.  I  fear  their 
reappearance.  Can  anything  be  done  against  their  ravages  ? 

Ans. — The  worms  were,  doubtless,  the  well-known 
and  dreaded  canker  worms,  which  every  year  ravage 
apple  orchards  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Last 
year,  at  least  200  acres  of  orchards  were  defoliated  in 
western  New  York  by  these  insects.  Canker  worms 
are  the  caterpillars  of  certain  small,  delicately-built 
moths,  the  females  of  which  are  curious,  degraded 
forms,  having  no  wings,  so  that  they  can  only 
crawl,  not  fly,  from  place  to  place.  There  are  two 
distinct  kinds  of  canker  worms,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  designated  as  the  Spring  canker  worm  and 
the  Fall  canker  worm.  Both  kinds  are  what  are 
popularly  called  “  measuring  worms”  from  their 
peculiar  looping  gait  when  they  walk.  The  worms 
of  both  kinds  hatch  about  the  same  time  in  the 
spring,  and  feed  upon  the  foliage  during  the 
same  period  of  about  a  month ;  usually,  they 
hatch  early  in  May.  The  Spring  canker  worm  has 
only  five  pairs  of  legs,  while  the  caterpillar  of  the 
fall  species  has  six  pairs.  Sometimes,  both  kinds 
work  together  on  the  same  tree,  but  usually,  either 
the  spring  or  fall  kind  predominates  in  a  locality. 
When  the  worms  get  full-grown,  they  leave  the  trees, 
and,  dropping  to  the  ground  by  their  silken  threads, 
go  into  the  ground  a  short  distance,  and  there,  in  a 
slight  cocoon,  enter  the  pupa  state.  In  the  case  of 
the  fall  species,  the  moths  emerge  late  in  the  fall,  and 
the  wingless  females  crawl  up  the  tree  and  lay  their 
eggs,  shaped  like  truncated  cones,  in  large  clusters 
on  the  bark.  The  insect  then  winters  in  the  eggs. 
In  the  case  of  the  Spring  canker  worm,  however,  the 
pupa  does  not  give  out  its  moth  until  the  next  spring. 
The  moths  appear  very  early  in  the  spring,  some 
having  appeared  last  spring  as  early  as  March  27  in 
New  York.  The  wingless  females  at  once  proceed  to 
qrawl  up  the  trees  and  lay  their  oval  eggs  in  small, 


loose  clusters  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  This  is,  in 
brief,  the  life  story  of  canker  worms.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  multiply  in  an  orchard,  they  will  soon 
become  a  very  formidable  foe.  In  fact,  they  are  one 
of  the  worst  pests  of  the  orchardist,  but  are  not, 
usually,  numerous  over  large  areas  at  one  time. 

Two  methods  are  now  employed  in  fighting  these 
insects.  Either  may  prove  successful  when  thor¬ 
oughly,  faithfully  and  honestly  done.  When  the 
worms  are  very  numerous,  I  would  advise  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  methods.  Before  the  advent  of  spray¬ 
ing,  the  method  most  often  relied  upon  to  prevent 
their  ravages,  was  the  banding  or  trap  system.  This 
consists  in  painting  a  strip,  several  inches  wide,  of 
tar,  printers’  ink,  or  other  sticky  substance  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  either  on  the  bark  or  on  a  band 
of  paper  tied  around  the  tree.  This  band  prevents 
the  ascent  of  the  wingless  female  moths  to  lay  their 
eggs  ;  if  the  eggs  are  laid  below  the  band,  then  the 
ascent  of  the  young  caterpillars  is  stopped.  The  new 
substance  known  as  Dendrolene,  which  has  been 
widely  advertised  for  this  purpose,  has  not  given  good 
satisfaction  where  used,  and  when  applied  to  the 
bark,  it  may  injure  young  trees.  Of  course,  the  secret 
of  success  with  this  method  is  in  getting  the  band  on 
at  the  right  time,  and  in  keeping  it  sticky.  The  time 
to  apply  it  will  depend  upon  which  kind  of  canker 
worm  you  have  to  fight.  If  the  fall  species,  the  trees 
must  be  banded  in  the  autumn,  but  if  it  is  the  spring 
kind  that  is  doing  the  damage,  the  bands  need  not  be 
applied  until  about  March  15  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  They  should  be  kept  on  and  kept  fresh  for,  at 
least,  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

After  May  1,  the  trees  should  be  carefully  examined 
every  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  newly-hatched  worms 
are  seen,  preparations  for  thorough  and  frequent  ap¬ 
plications  of  Paris-green  (one  pound  to  150  or  200  gal¬ 
lons  of  water)  should  be  made.  As  some  had  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  about  the  success  of  arsenical  spray¬ 
ings  against  the  worms,  Prof  Bailey  demonstrated, 
in  a  New  York  orchard  in  1895,  that  “  The  canker 
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worm  can  be  killed  by  honest  spraying  with  Paris- 
green.”  Details  of  this  interesting  and  instructive 
experiment  may  be  obtained  in  Bulletin  101  of  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Had  the 
trees  been  thoroughly  banded  in  March  and  April, 
doubtless  the  same  results  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  much  less  spraying. 

If  there  be  reason  to  expect  an  onslaught  of  canker 
worms  in  an  orchard  (and  if  the  orchard  was  infested 
last  year  and  nothing  done  to  destroy  the  pests,  we 
may  depend  upon  having  a  crop  of  the  worms  in 
1897),  I  believe  that  the  most  successful  method  of 
fighting  them  will  be  to  get  in  one  blow  with  the 
sticky  bands  in  March  and  April,  and  then  be  ready 
to  give  the  newly-hatched  worms  a  m6nu  of  Paris- 
green  for  their  first  meal,  and  have  every  subsequent 
course  consist  largely  of  the  same  food  until  the  foe 
is  conquered.  It  will  require  prompt  and  thorough 
work,  and  must  be  begun  early,  the  earlier  the  better, 
as  it  takes  much  less  Paris-green  to  kill  a  young 
worm  than  one  half  or  two-thirds  grown.  I  believe 
that  a  good  preventive  against  the  attacks  of  these 
is  thorough  cultivation  ;  one  rarely,  if  ever,  hears  of 
a  well-tilled  orchard  suffering  from  canker  worms. 

m.  v.  s. 

Roofing  Paint  for  Painting  Trees. 

W.  H.  If.,  Charlotte ,  Vt. — Is  roofing  paint  or  prepared  coal  tar, 
that  used  for  paper  roofing,  safe  to  use  in  painting  over  the  cuts 
made  in  pruning  fruit  trees  ?  I  tried  a  few  trees  last  spring,  and 
it  works  well  thus  far  as  I  can  see,  but  I  don’t  want  to  run  any 
great  risk. 

Ans  — The  element,  creosote,  which  usually  occurs 
in  coal  tar  paint,  may  injure  the  growing  cells  of  the 
tissue  near  the  bark.  Not  knowing  the  constituents 
of  the  roofing  paint  mentioned,  we  could  not,  of 
course,  give  any  definite  answer  until  after  carefully 
testing  it.  Good  white-lead  paint  is  as  good  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  wounds  on  a  tree  as  anything  yet  devised,  ex¬ 
cept,  possibly,  the  well-known  fungicide,  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  One  cannot  hope  to  heal  the  wound  with 
any  coating.  The  true  use  of  the  paint  is  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  fungous  or  bacterial  germs  into 
the  wound.  These  are  what  cause  decay  and  prevent 
Nature’s  healing  process.  If  the  roofing  paint  con¬ 
tains  much  creosote,  one  would  better  use  something 


else.  In  any  case,  experiment  cautiously  with  a 
substance  whose  composition  is  unknown,  m.  v.  s. 

“  A  Roof  of  Third  Pitch  :  ”  Winding  Barbed  Wire. 

J.  N.,  New  Cas8el,  Win. — 1.  How  can  I  cut  a  rafter  for  a  build¬ 
ing,  for  a  roof  of  one-tblrd  pitch  ?  2.  How  can  I  make  a  fence-wire 
reel  to  wind  wire  as  the  reel  moves  along  ?  It  is  very  unhandy 
to  remove  an  old  fence  without  something  to  wind  the  wire  with. 
An  old  barrel  does  very  well  to  wind  it  on,  but  it  cannot  be  un¬ 
wound  as  well. 

Ans. — 1.  A  third-pitch  roof  means  that  the  distance 
between  the  ridge  pole  and  the  line  of  the  plates  is 
one-third  the  width  of  the  building.  The  rafter  may 
be  laid  off  entirely  with  the  square.  Supposing  the 
stick  of  timber  shown  in  Fig.  141  is  to  be  cut  for  a 
rafter  for  the  roof  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig. 
141.  The  rafter  must  rise  eight  feet  from  the  point, 
N,  and  span  a  distance  of  12  feet,  equal  to  the 
distance  from  N  to  0.  Lay  a  common  carpenter’s 
square  on  the  timber  so  that  the  one-foot  mark,  M, 
and  the  1%-foot  mark,  C,  shall  be  just  at  the  edge  of 
the  timber.  Draw  a  line  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
square,  marking  the  line  from  1  to  2.  This  will  give 
one  bevel  of  the  rafter.  Lay  the  square  the  second 
time  in  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  A,  B, 
C,  so  that  that  part  of  the  square  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  at  the  point,  M,  shall  be  at  the  point,  C.  Repeat 
this  eight  times,  and  mark  the  line  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  square  from  H  to  0.  This  will  give  a 
rafter  of  the  required  length,  and  the  bevel  at  both 
ends  will  be  correct  so  that,  when  the  rafter  is  set  in 
place,  it  will  fit  at  both  the  plate  end  and  the  ridge.  To 
make  the  necessary  length  of  the  projection  is  an 
easy  matter  after  it  is  clear  how  to  saw  the  rafter. 
This  same  principle  with  the  square  will  apply  in  all 
cases.  If  the  building  is  33  feet  wide  and  is  to  have 
a  roof  with  a  one-third  pitch,  then  the  measuring 
points  on  the  square  would  be  one  foot  and  IK  foots 
and  11  measurements  would  be  required.  This  would 
give  the  proper  length  of  rafter,  and  the  bevels  at 
each  end.  If  the  building  were  44  feet  wide  and  a 
one-third  pitch  roof  required,  the  rise  of  the  rafter 
would  be  14  feet  8  inches,  and  the  span  23  feet.  To 
mark  the  rafter  off  for  this,  the  measuring  points  on 
the  square  would  be  11  inches  and  1GK  inches,  and  16 
measurements  would  be  required. 

2.  The  best  arrangement  I  have  ever  seen  for  wind¬ 
ing  up  the  wire  from  an  old  fence  is  a  windlass.  This 
windlass  may  be  constructed  like  the  old-fashioned 
well  windlass,  and  placed  atone  end  of  the  wire  fence. 
Remove  one  wire  at  a  time,  and  attach  one  end  to  the 
windlass.  This  wire  can  then  be  wound  up  tightly  j 
after  which  the  other  wires  of  the  fence  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  wound  up  in  the  same  way.  This  wind¬ 
lass  may  then  be  placed  on  the  rear  end  of  a  wagon 
and  carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and 
unwound  one  wire  at  a  time.  By  the  use  of  the  wind¬ 
lass  in  this  way,  an  old  barb-wire  fence  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  rebuilt  with  but  little  trouble. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Skim-milk  and  Buttermilk. 

S.  C.,  Benick,  N.  S.— What  does  buttermilk  analyze  ?  Which  is 
best  for  young  pigs,  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  ?  I  can  get  either. 
Where  can  I  get  a  table  of  analyses  ? 

Ans. — The  average  composition  of  these  two  sub¬ 
stances  is  about  as  follows  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  HUNDRED. 

Muscle-makers.  Fat-formers.  Pure  fat. 


Ski  in-milk .  3.4  5.1  0.3 

Buttermilk .  3  4.8  0.5 


The  buttermilk  usually  contains  a  little  more  water 
and  is  slightly  less  valuable  as  a  food.  With  poor 
churning,  however,  more  fat  is  left  in  the  buttermilk 
and,  naturally,  that  makes  it  richer.  At  equal  prices, 
we  would  buy  the  skim-milk.  There  is  an  excellent 
table  of  analyses  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  sent  by  the  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Farmer’s  and  Dairyman’s  Handbook,  by  Prof. 
Woll,  has  an  excellent  table.  Price,  $1.50. 

Abscess  on  Mare's  Leg. 

) V.  F.  It.,  Peshtigo,  Wis. — The  mare  about  which  I  wrote  and 
about  which  you  made  reply  on  page  252,  is  still  ailing.  The 
swelling  in  her  leg  continued  until  it  burst,  and  bloody  pus  and 
water  ran  out  of  it  for  a  week  or  10  days.  I  have  poulticed  it 
with  flaxseed  for  more  than  a  week,  and  have  washed  it  with 
carbolic  acid  1  to  20  parts  water.  I  keep  the  opening — which  is 
about  half  way  between  the  hock  and  the  fetlock  on  the  back  part 
of  the  leg — bandaged.  I  have  driven  her  a  few  times  since  she 
has  been  able  to  walk  around.  She  is  apparently  all  right  other¬ 
wise.  Will  this  affect  the  colt  which  she  carries  ?  There  is  proud 
flesh  in  the  opening. 

Ans  — It  is  an  unusual  occurrence  for  an  abscess  to 
have  formed  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  unless  the  mare 
has  recently  injured  the  leg  in  some  way.  The  proud 
flesh  you  speak  of  is,  probably,  unhealthy  granula¬ 
tions.  If  it  is  still  present,  dust  over  thoroughly  with 
finely  powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  for  12  hours,  after  which  wash  off  with  the 
carbolic  solution.  It  would  then,  probably,  be  better 
to  discontinue  the  carbolic  wash,  and  apply  iodo¬ 
form  by  dusting  it  over  the  diseased  surface  night 
and  morning.  The  bandage  should  also  be  left 
off.  The  sulphate  of  copper  can  be  repeated  once  a 
week  as  long  as  necessary,  but  should  not  be  used 
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much  oftener.  For  dressing  purposes,  your  carbolic 
solution  is  too  strong.  It  should  be  reduced  at  least 
one-half,  or  one  part  of  acid  to  40  of  water.  The 
trouble  will,  probably,  not  affect  the  colt  in  any  way. 

F.  L.  K. 

Improving  Worn  Land  in  Texas. 

F.  W.  S.,  Hackberry ,  Tex. — I  have  a  piece  of  land  containing 
about  40  acres,  sandy  with  red  clay  subsoil  and  very  shallow.  I 
can  plow  up  clay  at  a  depth  of  from  four  to  seven  inches;  it  has 
been  in  cultivation  with  corn  and  cotton  about  35  years,  and  has 
not  received  manure  or  fertilizers.  In  its  wild  state  (I  am  told), 
It  was  heavily  covered  with  Post  oak  and  some  scattered  Live 
oak.  At  present,  it  makes  about  500  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  10 
barrels  of  corn,  per  acre.  I  have  it  worked  by  negro  tenants  on 
shares.  It  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  where  I  live.  I  wish 
to  improve  this  land  and  bring  it  to  a  good  state  of  fertility. 
What  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  for  me  to  do  so  ? 

Ans. — The  best  F.  W.  S.  can  do  toward  improving 
this  land  is  by  resorting  extensively  to  our  great 
Southern  soil  renovator,  the  cow  pea.  The  ground 
now  in  corn  should  be  thickly  planted  with  some 
strong  grower,  either  the  Black  or  little  clay-colored 
Conch  pea,  at  the  last  plowing  of  the  corn.  Ground 
in  cotton  should  be  sown  to  oats  next  fall.  The 
cotton  can  be  picked  ahead,  oats  sown,  and  a  culti¬ 
vator  behind  can  cover  just  like  a  plowing  of  the 
cotton.  The  stalks  are  not  to  be  plowed  up,  but  re¬ 
main  standing  to  give  the  new  crop  some  protection 
in  cold  weather.  When  the  ground  is  not  too  wet, 
stock  should  be  allowed  to  graze  the  oats  during 
winter.  While  this  crop,  as  a  rule,  is  hard  on  land, 
such  shallow  soil  as  this  is  often  very  materially 
injured  by  our  frequent,  heavy  rains  washing  from  a 
bare  surface.  Thousands  of  our  farms  all  over  the 
South  are  ruined  just  from  this  cause  alone.  If  oats 
pass  through  the  winter  all  right,  the  cotton  stalks 
should  be  broken  down  towards  spring  on  a  dry  day 
with  a  drag  or  log,  when  the  most  of  them  can  be 
raked  together  and  burned.  Passing  a  harrow  over 
the  land  across  the  cotton  beds  will  prove  of  benefit. 
As  soon  as  the  oats  are  off,  the  land  should  be  turned 
over  at  once  and  planted  to  cow  peas.  It  is  best  to 
plant  them  in  rows  and  cultivate  shallow.  By  Aug¬ 
ust  1,  the  vines  might  be  cut  for  hay,  which,  for 
nearly  all  classes  of  stock,  is  very  valuable.  The 
stumps  will  sprout  again  at  once,  begin  to  bloom  in 
a  few  days,  and  will  really  make  more  of  a  crop  of 
peas  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  vines  not 
been  cut.  Often  in  Texas,  a  fine  lot  of  wood  ashes 
may  be  had  at  the  cotton  gin  houses  for  the  mere 
hauling.  Spreading  them  over  the  land  at  the  rate 
of  even  a  ton  to  the  acre  will  greatly  stimulate  a 
growth  of  peas,  which,  plowed  under  after  decaying 
will  furnish  the  vegetable  matter  so  very  essential  to 
land  in  this  climate  which  has  grown  cotton  for  so 
long  a  time.  I  have  not  found  it  profitable  to  buy 
commercial  fertilizers  for  general  farm  operations. 
Enough  live  stock  should  be  kept  to  consume  all  the 
land  produces  in  the  way  of  feed,  the  manure  should 
be  carefully  saved  and  applied  to  corn  in  either  hill 
or  drill.  Planting  but  lightly  to  cotton  and  more  of 
peas  and  other  feed  stuff  and  keeping  enough  good 
stock  cattle  to  feed  to,  will,  before  many  years, 
show  decided  improvements  in  F.  W.  S.’s  farm,  as 
well  as  his  pocketbook.  By  deep  plowing  and  sub¬ 
soiling,  the  depth  of  soil  is  easily  increased. 

Texas.  j.  w.  stubknbauch. 

The  Use  of  Ice  for  Cooling. 

G.  E.  C.,  Stephenson,  Fa.— My  old  ice  house  Is  a  hole  in  the 
ground  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  wall  has  fallen  in,  and 
I  purpose  rebuilding  it  and  placing  a  new  frame  ice  house  over 
it,  using  the  old  ice  house,  or  basement,  for  a  cold  storage  room. 
The  Ice  house  part  is  to  be  16  feet  square  and  12  feet  to  the  top  of 
the  square,  with  eight  inches  space  for  sawdust  between  parti¬ 
tions  or  double  walls.  I  purpose  having  the  drainings  from  the 
ice  conveyed  to  a  trough  in  the  cold  storage  room.  Are  my  plans 
desirable  ? 

Ans. — In  these  days  of  enforced  economy,  it  will 
not  do  to  waste  ice  in  the  way  described  ;  besides,  the 
dampness  in  such  a  cold  storage  cellar  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous.  It  will  be  better  to  use  the  cellar  for  some 
other  purpose,  and  make  the  ice  house  on  the  present 
improved  principles.  This  idea  of  using  the  drainage 
from  an  ice  house  for  cooling  is  quite  out  of  date,  and 
altogether  too  wasteful  of  the  cold  of  the  ice.  It  should 
be  thought  that,  in  melting,  ice  loses  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  ability  to  make  cold,  for  in  the  mere  melting, 
it  absorbs  142  units  of  heat,  which  may  be  utilized  in 
cooling  the  milk  or  whatever  other  material  is  to  be 
cooled.  The  principle  involved  in  this  is  a  simple 
one,  and  when  understood,  explains  at  once  why  the 
way  suggested  will  not  do.  The  latent  heat  absoroed 
by  the  ice  alone  is  sufficient  to  cool  142  pounds  of 
milk,  for  one  pound  of  the  ice  melted,  one  degree  ;  or 
14  pounds,  10  degrees.  Then  the  water  is  at  the  same 
temperature  of  the  ice,  that  is,  32  degrees,  so  that,  by 
permitting  the  ice  to  melt  into  water,  this  cooling 
power  is  lost  for  no  use  at  all.  Consequently,  the 
ice  itself  is  to  be  used,  thus  gaining  the  whoW  re¬ 
frigerating  power  of  it.  Of  course,  less  ice  is-roeded 
for  the  cooling,  and  this  saving  will  go  far  to  repay 
the  cost  of  putting  up  the  ice.  It  would  never  do  to 
buy  ice  to  use  in  this  way.  The  method  of  construct¬ 


ing  the  ice  house  is  very  good.  But  in  addition  to  the 
inside  lining  of  it,  the  ice  should  be  protected  by  a 
few  inches  of  dry  sawdust  around  it.  This  dryness 
is  important,  for  dry  sawdust  is  a  good  non-conductor 
of  heat,  but  wet  stuff  is  quite  the  contrary.  So 
that  it  is  best  to  have  the  ice  house  adjacent  to  the 
cooling  house,  and  have  a  chamber  in  the  upper  part 
of  it  with  a  galvanized  iron  floor,  and  put  the  ice  in 
this  as  it  may  be  needed  ;  then  the  whole  cooling 
power  of  the  ice  will  be  utilized.  Of  course,  some 
means  of  drainage  from  the  ice  chamber  will  be 
needed,  and  the  cold  water,  if  desired,  may  be  taken 
into  a  cooling  tank  below  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  as  well. 
This  water  will,  however,  only  cool  milk  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  pound  of  water  for  one  pound  of  milk 
for  each  degree,  or  1  142  part  as  much  as  the  solid  ice 
will.  Thus  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  the 
using  for  this  purpose  even,  counting  the  trouble  of 
removing  it.  There  should  be  very  little  drainage 
from  a  well-constructed  ice  house.  h.  s. 

How  to  Soak  Potato  Seed. 

Several  Subscribers. — How  do  potato  growers  soak  their  seed  In 
the  corrosive  sublimate  solution?  What  tools  do  they  use,  and 
how  do  they  operate  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  I).  GALE. 

I  have  tried  several  different  plans  for  treating 
seed  potatoes.  A  wheat  sack  containing  two  or  three 
bushels  of  potatoes,  is  not  pleasant  to  handle;  it  also 
sticks  in  the  top  of  a  barrel  if  a  little  too  large.  Put¬ 
ting  the  potatoes  in  loose,  putting  on  a  head,  tying  a 
rope,  putting  in  a  twist,  calling  a  hired  man  from  the 
field,  both  of  us  lifting  all  we  can  on  the  barrel, 
potatoes  and  water,  the  latter  running  down  the  side 
and  making  a  mud  hole,  is  the  meanest  and  hardest 
way  I  ever  tried.  Soaking  in  a  vat  or  tank  and 
shoveling  them  out  is  a  good  way  if  a  large  number 
are  to  be  treated  ;  but  the  first  cost  of  the  tank  and 
its  liability  to  leak  from  year  to  year  are  objection- 
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Fig.  142. 

able  on  small  farms.  The  plan  I  am  using  now  has 
been  found  most  satisfactory.  I  procure  a  good  barrel, 
an  oil  barrel,  and  put  a  faucet  or  plug  in  close  to  the 
bottom.  Then  I  make  a  box  19  inches  wide  outside 
(or  three  inches  narrower  than  the  chines  of  the  bar¬ 
rel)  by  three  feet  long,  put  cleats  in  the  inside  cor¬ 
ners  to  strengthen  it  ;  it  is  open  top  and  bottom,  and 
as  high  as  the  tub  I  draw  the  liquid  into.  I  hollow 
out  one  end  a  little  so  the  barrel  will  not  roll  when 
turned  down  on  its  side  ;  the  swell  in  the  barrel  just 
hits  the  end,  making  it  just  about  balance. 

I  place  the  barrel  on  one  end  of  the  box,  faucet 
over  the  tub,  fill  with  the  solution  and  potatoes,  let 
stand  one  hour,  and  open  faucet.  When  the  solution 
has  all  run  off,  with  one  hand  the  barrel  can  be 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  potatoes  run 
into  crates.  Without  any  lifting,  lugging  or  getting 
wet,  a  person  that  can  lift  a  half  bushel  of  potatoes 
can  do  all  the  work.  I  am  using  the  same  barrels 
and  tubs  I  commenced  with  four  or  five  years  ago, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  are  not  good  for  several 
years  yet.  A  platform  will  not  do,  as  the  barrel  is 
hard  to  tip,  rolls  around,  and  when  it  passes  the 
center  comes  down  too  hard  and  all  the  potatoes 
want  to  get  out  at  the  same  time.  I  am  using  the 
box  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  think  now  that 
I  want  nothing  better.  See  Fig.  142  for  a  picture  of 
the  whole  thing. 

Late- Crop  Southern  Potatoes. 

B.  F.  If.,  Aiken,  S.  G. — How  can  I  get  Irish  potatoes  to  come  up 
Xjlanted  from  July  20  to  August  1  ?  The  crop  planted  in  February, 
and  harvested  in  June,  nearly  all  rots  before  that  time,  and  the 
sound  ones  left  and  planted  will  not  come  to  one-fourth  of  a 
stand.  The  ones  left  over  from  the  February  planting,  will  all  rot. 

Ans. — Start  by  getting  from  some  trucker  on  the 
coast  some  of  the  last-year’s  second-crop  potatoes. 
Keep  these  in  a  cool,  dark  place  till  they  show  indi¬ 
cations  of  sprouting.  Then  spread  them  in  single 
layers  in  shallow  boxes,  and  expose  them  to  full  light. 
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This  will  keep  the  sprouts  short  and  green  till  plant¬ 
ing  time,  when  they  can  be  cut  and  planted  as  the 
spring  crop,  and  will  certainly  come  up.  This  is  the 
plan  to  grow  mature  potatoes  for  the  table.  For  a 
crop  to  give  the  seed  for  next  year,  take  the  earliest 
mature  potatoes  of  the  crop  of  the  present  summer 
Spread  them  out  in  a  light  place  for  a  few  days  to 
green  somewhat.  Cut  off  ever  so  small  a  piece  from 
the  eye  end,  merely  to  break  the  skin,  as  they  sprout 
more  readily  thus.  Now  bed  the  clipped  potatoes  in 
a  single  layer  on  any  convenient  spot  outdoors,  and 
cover  them  a  foot  with  pine  straw.  Dampen  this  and 
see  that  it  never  gets  dust-dry.  Prepare  the  land  and 
plant  the  potatoes  that  sprout  and  no  others.  Keep 
planting  as  they  sprout  up  to  the  middle  of  August. 
Plant  in  a  deep  furrow,  but  cover  very  lightly  till 
they  appear  above  the  ground,  and  then  fiLl  in  the 
soil  as  they  grow.  There  is  very  little  difficulty  in 
getting  a  stand  in  this  way,  but  if  the  potatoes  are 
planted  at  once  when  dug,  there  will  be  a  scattering 
stand,  for  some  of  them  will  not  sprout  at  all. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  w.  F.  massky. 

What  Grasses  for  California  ? 

A.  A.  M..  Watsonville ,  Gal. — What  grass  is  good  for  a  hillside  of 
rich,  sandy  soil  for  a  hog  pasture?  No  freezing,  light  frosts 
only.  It  rains  in  November  up  to  April.  Cool  nights,  heavy  fogs 
during  the  summer  months,  only  three  hot  days  at  a  time,  say 
from  85  to  90  degrees.  We  raise  fine  potatoes,  hay,  corn,  etc. 

Ans — The  grasses  which  make  best  winter  growth 
with  such  conditions  as  are  described,  are  Tall  Oat 
grass,  Australian  Rye  grass  and  Awnless  Brome 
grass.  They  will  start  early  in  the  fall,  grow  all 
winter,  and  hold  more  summer  verdure  without  irri¬ 
gation  than  any  other  plant  so  far  tried  in  California. 
Alfalfa  would  give  a  rich  pasturage  from  March  to 
June  or  July,  but  it  does  not  make  much  winter 
growth,  and  without  irrigation,  it  would  make  very 
little  growth  from  July  until  the  first  fall  rains, 
unless  the  ground  is  moist  underneath  by  seepage. 
Probably  A.  A.  M.  knows  all  about  Alfalfa  already. 
If  so,  I  cannot  do  better  than  advise  him  to  try  the 
grasses  first  mentioned.  e.  j.  wickson. 

Starting  Asparagus  Roots. 

G.  W.  S.,  Clive,  Iowa. — We  have  a  bed  of  yearling  asparagus 
roots.  How  shall  I  prepare  the  permauent  ground  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  setting?  Is  It  absolutely  necessary  to  dig  trenches  three 
to  four  feet  deep,  aud  dll  with  manure?  Is  there  not  a  better 
way  ?  Can’t  the  ground  be  made  rich  enough  by  repeated  plow¬ 
ing  and  top-dressing  ? 

Ans. — The  old  method,  and  it  is  a  good  method,  is 
to  dig  deep  trenches  and  manure  them  heavily  ;  but 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  the  most  economical  way. 
Our  way  would  be  to  plow  the  land  a  foot  deep  and 
then  harrow.  We  would  then  broadcast  manure, 
more  or  less  in  quantity  as  desired,  and  plow  a  trench 
by  running  the  plow  both  ways.  Now  set  the  aspara¬ 
gus  roots  not  less  than  two  feet  by  four  feet  apart. 
After  this,  annual  dressings  of  manure  or  fertilizer 
will  serve  every  purpose,  and  the  yield  will  be  as 
large  as  if  deep  trenches  were,  according  to  the  old 
way,  filled  with  manure. 

Propagating  the  Smoke  Tree. 

J.  S.,  Springbrook,  Ore.— How  can  I  propagate  the  Smoke  tree  ? 

Ans. — The  best  way  is  to  layer  the  branches  in 
early  spring,  and  the  next  spring  transplant.  They 
may,  also,  be  propagated  by  suckers  or  cuttings  of 
green  or  nearly  ripe  wood. 

Late  Planting  of  Raspberries. 

J).  M.  G.,  Riverside,  Pa. — 1.  How  late  in  the  spring  will  it  do  to 
plant  raspberries?  2.  By  planting  next  fall,  how  much  of  a  crop 
of  berries,  If  any,  will  I  obtain  next  summer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Raspberries  would  better  be  transplanted 
while  the  buds  are  yet  dormant  for  the  best  results. 
They  may,  however,  be  transplanted  at  any  time,  if 
cut  back.  In  midsummer,  the  young  suckers  may  be 
transplanted,  giving  them  plenty  of  water  and  shade. 
2.  They  would  not  bear  the  first  year. 

One  Hundred  Hens  in  One  House. 

F.  W.  S.,  Vermont—  Would  it  be  practicable  to  keep  a  flock  of, 
say  100  hens,  in  a  house  divided  into  live  apartments,  and  allow 
them  to  occupy  a  yard  of  one  acre  in  common  ?  Would  they  re¬ 
turn  to  the  proper  place  to  lay  and  roost  ?  This  seems  the  only 
arrangement  that  can  be  made  without  sacriflcing  a  southern 
exposure,  as  one  end  of  the  house  only  can  join  the  yard  space  on 
the  southeast  corner.  Would  it  be  better  to  run  a  house  north 
and  south,  and  divide  the  yard  ? 

Ans. — The  hens  will  be  likely  to  mix  up  to  some  ex¬ 
tent;  especially  if  some  part  of  the  house  is  preferable 
to  other  parts,  they  will  be  likely  to  flock  there.  We 
would  prefer  to  have  the  house  face  the  southeast. 
This  might  be  done  and  the  house  divided  into  two 
compartments  instead  of  five,  and  each  have  an  outlet 
to  the  yard. 

Duck  Eggs  Under  Hens. 

A.  W.  B.,  Warren,  Ale. — How  can  we  hatch  duck  eggs  with  hens  ? 
Is  it  necessary  to  wet  the  eggs  ?  If  so,  how  often  and  how  much  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  wet  the 
eggs,  and  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  except, 
possibiy,  about  the  twenty-fifth  day.  Only  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  is  it  advisable,  even  then. 
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PHYSALIS  FRANCHETI. 

On  page  118,  of  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  20,  it 
Is  stated  that  some  years  ago,  the  writer  of 
Kuralisms  effected  a  cross  between  the  Straw¬ 
berry  tomato  and  the  potato,  and  that  “This  has 
since  been  introduced  as  a  novelty  under  the 
name  of  Physalis  Francheti.”  As  the  history  oi 
the  plant  does  not  bear  out  this  claim,  I  ask  you 
to  give  place  to  the  following  details: 

P.  Francheti  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  plants  raised  by  the  writer  of  Ruralisms,  and 
has  been  described  as  a  new  species  by  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters,  an  English  botanist,  in  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  October  13,  1894,  page  435.  It  bad  been 
introduced  into  English  gardens  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Veitch  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea, 
England,  who  had  discovered  the  plant  in  Japan 
during  his  travels,  Dr.  Masters  making  his  de¬ 
scription  from  plants  raised  from  seed  brought 
back  to  England  by  that  gentleman.  That 
the  plant  was  known,  but  unnamed  prior  to 
that,  is  seen  by  referring  to  Franchet’s  Enurner- 
atio  Plantarum  in  Japonica  sponte  crescenium, 
Vol.  II.,  page  454,  published  in  1879,  where  it  is 
listed  as  a  variety  of  P.  Alkekengi.  Its  habitat 
is  given  as  “Central  Europe,  Levant,  Persia, 
Turkestan,  China,  Corea’’  (Masters’s  loc  cit .)  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Tue 
R.  N.-Y.  can  claim  having  originated  the  plant. 

Mr.  Burpee,  to  whom  it  is  stated  that  seeds  of 
the  hybrid  were  given,  tells  me,  “The  hybrid  pro¬ 
duced  a  rather  small  fruit  inclosed  in  a  husk 
similar  to  the  ordinary  Alkekengi.”  The  novelty 
under  discussion  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
Alkekengi,  being  much  larger  in  all  ways,  and 
having  a  full  inflated  husk  of  a  gorgeous  scarlet 
color.  LEONARD  BARRON. 

New  York. 

The  writer  of  Ruralisms  is  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  seemingly  serious  error 
to  which  Mr.  Barron  kindly  calls  atten¬ 
tion.  The  error  is,  however,  in  the 
ambiguity  of  the  language — which  fully 
justifies  Mr.  Barron’s  criticism — not  in 
the  fact.  No,  we  did  not  “effect  a  cross 
between  the  Strawberry  tomato  and  the 
potato.”  As  many  as  100  flowers  were 
operated  upon.  One  fruit  (Strawberry 
tomato),  formed.  Undoubtedly,  in  spite 
of  our  usual  precautions,  this  fruit  was 
the  result  of  self-pollination,  since  all 
the  plants  that  grew  from  the  seed 
“were  alike  —  all  Strawberry  tomato 
plants  without  any  resemblance  to  the 
potato ,”  as  stated  in  the  note  to  which 
Mr.  Barron  alludes.  The  original  plant 
and  these  seedlings  were  all  alike,  re¬ 
sembling  the  true  Strawberry  tomato 
(P.  Alkekengi),  in  all  ways  except  in  the 
size  of  the  inflated  calyx,  which  was 
larger,  and  the  color  of  the  calyx,  which 
was  of  a  brighter  red.  Where  the  seed 
of  the  original  plant  came  from  we  have 
never  known.  We  assumed  that  it  was 
among  flower  seeds  sown  in  the  plot. 

When  we  saw  the  colored  picture  of 
Physalis  Francheti  (we  have  never  seen 
a  plant),  it  seemed  to  us  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  fruit  of  our  plant  both  in 
its  size  and  in  the  color  of  its  inflated 
pod,  and  we  think  that,  judging  from 
the  picture,  it  will  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them.  We  ought  not  to  have 
said  that  “this  has  since  been  introduced 
as  a  novelty  under  the  name  P.  Fran¬ 
cheti.”  It  would  have  been  in  keeping 
with  the  facts  to  have  said  that  we 
could  not  distinguish  Francheti,  as 
illustrated  in  colors,  from  our  own 
■variety,  whatever  it  was.  We  have  no 
longer  any  plants.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burpee 
raised  plants  from  the  seed  we  gave 
him  and  will  compare  them  with  P. 
Francheti . 

The  Columbian  White  seems  to  be  a 
day  or  two  earlier  than  any  other  kind 
of  asparagus . 

Some  of  our  seedling  magnolias — seed¬ 
lings  of  Lenn6 — are  blooming  now  for 
the  first.  The  flowers  are  much  like  the 
parent  in  color,  deep  purple  outside, 
nearly  white  within . 

Again  we  are  glad  to  record  that  Rosa 
Wichuraiana  has  come  through  the  win¬ 
ter  without  injury.  It  is  one  of  those 
beauties  among  new  roses  that  all  should 
have.  It  may  be  put  to  so  many  uses. 
It  is  a  charming  vine  trained  to  a  lattice. 
It  is  charming  if  permitted  to  spread 
over  the  soil,  and  a  single  plant  will 


cover  a  space  in  a  single  season  that 
would  astonish  one.  It  is  fine  for  rock 
works,  the  banks  of  lakes,  in  the  wild 
garden.  One  of  our  plants  is  so  near 
the  water  that  its  roots  are  never  dry. 
It  is  but  one  foot  from  the  water  and 
less  than  a  foot  above  the  water.  It  may 
be  used  for  dry  banks  and  out-of-the- 
way  places  the  same  as  Vincas  are  em¬ 
ployed  or  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  sweet 
little  white  flowers  are  as  dainty  and 
pretty  as  they  can  be,  and  the  little 
leaves  are  as  if  made  of  glossy  wax . 

April  27,  the  shoots  of  Saghalin  (Saca- 
line)  were  two  inches  high.  Planted 
two  seasons  ago,  the  roots  have  spread 
over  an  area  of  10  feet . 

Of  all  floriferous  and  fruitful  pear 
trees,  we  know  of  no  other  to  equal  the 
Japan  Russet  pear.  The  trees  bloom 
and  bear  fruit  the  second  year  after 
transplanting,  and  the  third  year  and 
the  fourth  year  (this  is  as  long  as  our 
experience  goes)  the  trees  are  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  garden  as  ornamentals 
both  for  their  profligate  bloom  and 
round,  long-stemmed  fruit  which,  in  the 
early  fall,  changes  from  green  to  yellow. 
For  canning,  these  pears  have  a  value  . . 

Among  the  happenings  of  the  last 
winter,  and  it  is  one  that  we  especially 
regret  the  necessity  of  recording,  is  that 
the  promising  novelty,  the  Logan  Rasp- 
berry-blackberry,  has  winterkilled  near¬ 
ly  to  the  ground.  One  plant  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Parrys,  of  Parry,  N.  J. 
The  canes  of  this  were  entirely  killed, 
and  the  new  shoots  come  from  the  roots. 
The  other  plant  was  sent  to  us  by  A. 
Blanc,  of  Philadelphia.  The  canes  are 
alive  a  foot  above  the  soil.  This  is  the 
second  year  of  trial.  There  is  so  much 
of  unusual  merit  in  this  novelty  that,  if 
found  similarly  tender  in  other  places, 
it  might  be  well  to  protect  it  during  the 
cold  season  by  laying  down  the  canes, 
or  vines  as  they  really  are,  and  covering 
them  with  soil  or  mulch.  The  Raspberry- 
blackberry  is  as  much  a  vine  as  is  the 
Lucretia  dewberry . 

Result  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Trial  of 
Dendrolene. — Last  spring,  a  quantity 
of  this  substance  was  sent  to  us  for  trial 
by  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company.  A 
full  account  of  Dendrolene  and  Raupen- 
leim,  the  foreign  product,  appeared  in 
these  columns  in  the  issue  of  August  22, 
1896.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
about  the  consistency  of  axle  grease. 
We  applied  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
[Continued  on  next  page.) 


That  Tired  Feeling 

Is  a  positive  proof  of  thin,  weak,  impure  blood, 
for  if  the  blood  is  rich,  pure,  vitalized  and  vigor¬ 
ous  it  imparts  life  and  energy.  The  necessity  of 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for  that  tired  feeling 
is,  therefore,  apparent  to  every  one,  and  the  good 
it  will  do  you  is  equally  beyond  question. 

H00d’S  SpaSrflia 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Insist  upon  Hood’s;  take  no  substitute. 


Hrkfirl’c  Dillc  act  easily,  promptly  and 
UUUU  *  *  effectively.  25  cents. 


Columbian  Raspberry 

and  cir.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates.  Nurseryman,  Rochester. N.Y. 


$10,000,000 

Could  easily  be  saved 
to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  if  they 
would  use  the 

Eclipse  Spray  Pump 


in  their  orchards.  It  pays  $50 
per  day  or  better.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  see  how  it  is 
done. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


EMPIRE 
KING 


■  ar  OABFIELD  KNAPSAM 

FIlffET  A0ITATOBS  No  .oorehm*  , 
foliage.  If*  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve  | 
styles  of  Spray  Puaps.  Catalogue  Fax*. 
ruL»  romcx  run-  co.,  m»rt.i st.,Lo«kpwt,  H.t.l 


A  WELL  PAINTED 

FL00R^=^ 

with  a  rug  is  always  clean.  It  saves  your  time, 
your  back  and  your  patience.  At  the  start  it 
costs  less  than  a  carpet.  It  is  cleaner,  healthier 
and  easy  to  take  care  of. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  is  the  best  door 
Special  Floor  Paint  paint  made.  It 

is  easy  to  put  on, 
and  will  stand  the  hard  uses  a  floor  always  gets. 
Color  cards,  showing  shades,  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  application. 

Our  booklet  *’  Paint  Points  ’•  is  a  plain  practical  talk  on  paint.  It 
tells  the  difference  between  good  paint  and  poor  paint.  It  tells  just  the  par¬ 
ticular  paint  to  use  for  each  purpose— for  houses,  fences,  roofs,  barns,  bath 
tubs,  cupboards,  shelves,  buggies,  boats,  furniture,  tables,  chairs,  settees  and 
every  other  paintable  thing.  Send  for  it  to-day— it  is  free. 


(J)  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


Montreal. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS, 


MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  in  a  200-page(FUEK)  Catalogue 
t4 The  heading  New  England  Nursery .**  JACOB  W.  MANNING-,  Reading,  Mass. 

Rogers  Trees  are  Business  Trees. 

You  can  get  the  BEST 
TREES  THAT  GROW  from 


ROGERS,  DANSVILLE, 


OUR  NURSERY  STOCK 

Is  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River. 

It  is  First-class  Prices 
are  Low.  60  acres  of 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Plants,  Vines  and  Orna- 
mental  Stock  to  sell.  1897 
_  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J-  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  8peclal  prices  on  PEACH  TREES, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  N.  J. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Glen  Mary  for  $1.50. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N  J 


AND  ALL 

FARM  SEEDS. 
Spraying  Apparatus,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DRtER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  Short  — 

of  HAY  or  FODDER,  get  our  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  FOLDER,  and  our  special 
prices  on  pure 

Southern  German  Millet 

State  quantities  wanted. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Primcnn  f  lflVPr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
VI I1U jolt  VlUiUl  Com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  In  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALK. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  In  baskets,  and 
delivered  here  at  express  offices:  250  plants  for  00c  ; 
500  for  90c  :  1 .000  lor  $1  50.  Special  price  on  quanti¬ 
ties  over  0.000.  Cash  with  order  Also  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower  plants.  WOODLAND  FARM,  Oanastota, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes 


name. 


Carman  No.  3.  Choice 
stock;  pure  and  true  to 
$1.25  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  at  Wilawana,  Pa. 

L.  W.  McELWALN,  Wilawana.  Pa. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Best  Stock  Yellow 
Nansemond,  75c.  per  100  by  mail;  $150  per  M  by 
express.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


For  Sale 


—Irish  Daisy  Potatoes,  50c.  per 
Mills’  Banner  Beans,  $1.50  per 
White  Rice  Popcorn,  5c.  per  quart,  shelled. 

LESTER  M.  LOVELESS,  Baldwinsville,  N. 


bu. 

bu. 


Lug  no  more  water. 
Save  your  time  and 
strength.  Use 
LEGGETT’S 
CHAMPION  DRY 
POWDER  GUN 
to  distribute  any  dry 
powder  or  Insecticide. 
Simply  adjust  tubes 
proper  length  to  dust 
low  vines  or  the  high¬ 
est  trees.  Funglrold 
(Dry  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture)  prevents  blight, 
mildew  and  rot,  as  well  as  the  liquid,  and  saves  all 
the  labor  of  mixing  and  carrying  and  pumping.  One 
man  does  the  work  of  10  and  does  It  easier.  Dust  two 
rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  walk,  and  treat  1.000 
trees  a  day.  There  is  money  in  this  for  you.  You  will 
use  It  because  of  convenience  and  ease,  when  you 
would  neglect  the  heavy  knapsack,  and  mixing  and 
pumping.  Send  your  address  for  full  particulars. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO..  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


IT 

KILLS 

all  kinds  of  insects.  Goodell’s  Gray  Mineral 
Ash,  a  wonderful  new  product,  is  sure  death  to 
all  plant  destroying  pests.  It  goes  three  times 
as  far  as  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  and 
acts  in  half  the  time.  Can’t  harm  man  or 
beast.  To  introduce  it,  will  send  free  6  lb.  can 
to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

GRAY  MINERAL ASH 

5  lbs.  make  1  barrel  of  spray  for  field,  or  2  bbls.  for  garden 
plants,^  For  sale  by  druggists,  seedsmen  and  fertilizer 
Events.  National  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md« 
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I*  91  STYLES.  w  I 


21  STYLES. 
BE8T  and  CHEAPEST. 


$ 


Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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THE 

PUMP 


THAT 

PUMPS 


Pumps 

Force,  Tank,  Uft, 
op  ray,  and  all  kinds  o 

R  S  Hay  Tools 


Catalogue  free. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO., 

Ashland,  Ohio, 


ASK  YOUR  SEED  DEALER  FOR 

SLUG-SHOT 

TO  DESTROY 

Currant  and  Cabbage  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cucumber  Fleas, 
Pose  Lice  and  Slugs,  Lice  on  Cattle,  Fowls,  Etc. 

Slug-Sho.  „t  Ands  to-day  the  most  successful  general  insecticide 
in  the  world  for  use  on  Vegetables,  Fruits  or  Flowers.  It  is 
put  up  in  various-sized  packages  to  suit  all  wants.  We  prepare  all 
sorts  of  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  for  spraying  or  in  powder.  GRAPE  DUST— Powder  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Mildew  on  Roses  and  Gooseberries.  If  you  have  trouble  with  Insects  or  Blights,  write  and  we  will 
try  to  help  you.  Send  a  postal  for  pamphlet  to  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
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RURAL  ISMS —  Con  tinued. 
to  the  trunks  of  two  plum  trees  and  two 
pear  trees — the  plums  being  the  Abund¬ 
ance  and  the  Burbank,  the  pears,  two 
varieties  not  yet  introduced.  The  sub¬ 
stance  remained  sticky  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  though  less 
so  during  the  latter  portion.  The  trees 
showed  no  evidence  of  injury  during 
the  season.  This  spring,  however,  we 
find  that  the  Abundance  and  Burbank 
are  dead.  The  pear  trees  seem  alive, 
but  whether  they  have  sustained  any 
injury  or  not,  it  is  yet  somewhat  too 
early  to  determine.  The  Dendrolene  is 
yet  soft,  though  covered  with  a  skin 
that  would  not  interfere  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  insects . 

Several,  Yellow  Rambler  roses  were 
received  from  Jackson  &  Perkins,  of 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  and  planted  August  6. 
It  was  known  that  this  would  be  a 
splendid  companion  to  the  Crimson 
Rambler,  if  the  plants  proved  to  be  as 
hardy.  We  find  that  the  vines  were 
killed  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
soil.  Perhaps  older  and  larger  speci¬ 
mens  planted  in  the  spring  instead  of  in 
August  would  prove  hardier . 

Crimson  Rambler  is  one  of  the  hardi¬ 
est  roses  in  our  collection.  Sime  of  the 
vines  are,  at  least,  eight  feet  in  length, 
trained  to  an  arbor  and  fully  exposed. 
Not  even  the  terminal  buds  have  sus¬ 
tained  any  injury.  This  rose  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  grand  acquisition.  All  that 
can  be  said  against  it  is  that  the  beauti¬ 
ful  little  roses  have  no  perfume.  In 
this  respect,  Yellow  Rambler  has  the 
advantage,  though  the  advantage  will 
be  of  little  avail  if  the  plants  are  not 
hardy. 

Mr  P.  H.  Chesebro,  of  South  Haven, 
Mich.,  noting  our  failure  to  give  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  London  Market 
currant,  writes  us  that  it  was  brought 
to  South  Haven  by  an  Englishman  many 
years  ago.  Although  its  merits  were 
not  appreciated  by  the  fruit  growers 
until  the  last  few  years,  Pres.  T.  T. 
Lyon,  he  says,  thinks  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  London  Red.  It  is  a  much 
stronger  grower  than  the  Victoria, 
which,  previously,  was  the  Michigan 
favorite,  and  will  yield  more  of  slightly 
larger  berries  upon  longer  racemes. 
Thousands  of  plants  have  been,  and  are 
being  set  out  in  the  country  about  South 
Haven,  and  the  prices  are  the  same  as 
Victoria .  . 

A  correspondent,  D.  M.  Williams,  of 
Smithton,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
writes  that,  for  the  past  three  years,  the 
Japan  plums  Ogon,  Abundance  and  Sat- 
suma  are  full  of  blossoms  long  before 
the  native  and  European  varieties.  As 
a  consequence,  the  blossoms  are  blighted 
by  frost,  and  the  trees  bear  no  fruit. 
He  regards  the  Japs  as  of  no  value  for 
his  region . 


Notes  and  Points. 

F.  B.,  East  Carver,  Mass. — May 
flowers  (Arbutus)  have  been  very  abund¬ 
ant  this  spring.  Some  are  very  dark 
pink.  Many  people  add  to  their  in¬ 
comes  by  gathering  these  flowers  and 
sending  to  cities. 

The  cold  wave  has  not,  apparently, 
injured  fruit  buds  to  a  serious  extent. 

The  White  pine  is  very  pretty,  but  it 
is  quite  a  nuisance  in  old  pastures  and 
other  land  not  often  plowed,  it  seeds  so 
abundantly. 

Blackberry  plants  have  been  injured 
seriously  by  the  winter,  all  but  the 
small  hardy  sorts.  Shaffer  raspberry 
is  apparently  all  dead. 

What  does  any  one  want  of  a  better 
gooseberry  than  Downing  ?  It  seems 
to  be  perfect  here. 

What  we  need  is  a  strawberry  with  as 
good  a  blossom  as  Chas.  Downing,  and 
as  good  a  plant-maker  as  Haverland, 
with  a  berry  equal  to  Bubach  No.  5.  Is 
there  such  a  berry  ? — [?  Eds  J 

Are  there  any  Japan  plums  that  will 
ripen  here  by  or  before  August  15,  and 


that  are  hardy  here — latitude  about  43 
degrees  north,  and  plenty  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  storms  that  are  death  to  all  tender 
trees? — [Willard.  Eds.] 

Why  should  farmers  ask  for  “  free 
delivery  ”  ?  Why  not,  rather,  advocate 
the  abolition  of  all  “  free  delivery  ”  in 
cities  ?  Why  should  a  merchant  making 
profits  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year, 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  getting  his 
letter  as  well  as  the  farmers  ?  Let  the 
farmers  unite  on  this,  abolish  free  de¬ 
livery,  and  teach  the  business  man  that 
he  cannot  run  the  government. 

Is  it  honest  for  a  nurseryman  to  sub¬ 
stitute  another  variety  for  the  one 
ordered  ?  Suppose  he  were  to  order  a 
barrel  of  flour,  and  received  a  barrel  of 
plaster,  would  he  feel  satisfied  ?  Why 
not  stop  trading  with  all  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  that  do  not  distinctly  say 
in  their  catalogues  that  they  will  return 
your  money  if  they  have  not  what  is 
ordered  ?  Is  it  honest  for  a  nursery¬ 
man  to  dig  trees  when  he  has  leisure 
and  put  them  in  “  The  largest  frost¬ 
proof  cellars,”  and  leave  them  to  dry 
and  die  through  the  winter,  and  then  to 
ship  to  some  unsuspecting  man  who 
relies  on  his  honor  ?  Trees  should  be 
dug  and  shipped  at  once.  Another 
point  on  which  we  can  hardly  be  so 
emphatic  is  —  they  (the  nurserymen) 
should  not  substitute  larger  sizes.  If 
we  order  a  five  foot  tree,  we  don’t  want 
one  eight  feet.  |And  further  yet,  tree 
agents  are  not  the  only  people  who 
mislabel  trees  and  plants.  We  have 
received  them  from  some  of  the  largest 
nurseries  in  the  country  with  wrong 
labels. 

It  is  an  error  for  any  farmer  or  com¬ 
munity  to  rely  on  one  product  alone. 
This  was  shown  in  this  vicinity  in  1890. 
Everybody  about  here  grows  cran¬ 
berries,  and  last  year  they  were  very 
low,  and  consequently  everybody  is 
poor. 

Is  there  any  blackberry  as  hardy  as 
the  Snyder  ?  We  have  failed  to  find 
any.  A  sort  as  hardy  as  Snyder,  as 
large  as  Erie,  as  good  as  Agawam,  is 
what  we  want. 

Would  seeds  of  melons  be  earlier  (of 
the  same  year)  if  grown  in  the  north  ? 
If  we  buy  melon  seeds  of  seedsmen,  of 
early  sorts,  we  can  rarely  get  them  to 
ripen  before  frost,  but  if  we  save  our 
own  seeds,  we  find  them  all  right. 

How  much  fertilizer  will  it  pay  to  put 
on  a  crop  ?  We  once,  by  mistake,  put  on 
at  the  rate  of  60  bags  (three  tons)  Cum¬ 
berland  Potato  Fertilizer  per  acre,  and 
the  strawberries  were  great.  And  we 
put  on  nearly  one  quart  per  plant  of 
ground  bone  to  a  few  Brandywine,  and 
they  made  lots  of  plants. 

Poor 

Blood 

When  a  horse  is  poor  in  flesh, 
a  new  harness  won't  give  him 
strength.  If  a  house  is  cold 
new  furniture  won't  warm  it. 

If  your  strength  is  easily  ex¬ 
hausted;  work  a  burden; 
nerves  weak;  digestion  poor; 
muscles  soft;  if  you  are  pale 
and  worn  out,  the  trouble  is 
with  the  blood.  It  is  not  so 
much  IMPURE  blood  as 
POOR  blood.  Pills  won't 
make  this  blood  rich ;  nor  will 
bitters,  nor  iron  tonics,  any 
more  than  a  new  harness  will 
give  strength  to  the  horse,  or 
new  furniture  will  make  a 
house  warm.  For  poor  blood 
you  want  something  that  will 
make  rich  blood. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 
Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  the  best  remedy  in  the 
world  for  enriching  the  blood. 

"We  have  prepared  a  book  telling  you 
more  about  the  subject.  Sent  Free. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  &  $1.00. 


SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sell 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  in  existence  for  all  pur 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K.  Li.  SHEUABEKCEK,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga, 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY* 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  -I 

•  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


New  York. 


|  Chicago. 


St.  Louie. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


VOU  will  find  that  painting 
properly  done  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil 
is  a  good  investment — more  than 
the  cost  will  be  added  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  value  of  your 
property.  Make  sure  that  the 
brand  is  right.  (See  list  of  brands 
which  are  genuine.)  Avoid  the 
“  just-as-good,  ”  “  sold-for-lcss- 

money  ”  sorts. 

rnnr  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
ors,  ajY  desired  shaders  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


It’s 


W  ork 


I  making  the  garden  ready  if  you  have  the  right-shaped,  properly 
made  tools.  Gardener  never  used  a  better 
shaped  or  finer  made  tool  than  the 
W.  &  C.  Bow  Rake  Patented ^‘s^nT  i 
noPieqliuu  Won’t  break — forged  from  one  jj  l  II  II 
'  piece  of  steel.  The  teeth  are  curved. 

L  All  of  the  VV.  &  C.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  are  unequalled  in  strength,  con- 
^  venienee,  effectiveness.  Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Write  for  the  W.  &  C. 
Book— free.  It  will  post  you  on  rakes,  hoes,  forks,  tool  handles,  wheelbarrows,  etc. 

WITHINGTOK  <to  COOLEY  IIFG.  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


STEEL 


BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO*  419  to 43!  w.  front  street,  DAVENPORTj  IOWAi 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  (fatal.  fkkb. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 

HARTMAN’S 

STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 


HANDSOME 

ENDURING 


STRONGER  THAN  IRON. 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 
HANDSOMER  THAN  EITHER. 

Made  from  the  best  steel  wire  and  woven  into  a  hand¬ 
some  fence, which  when  constructed  with  ourornamen- 
tal  steel  posts  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn, 
flower  garden  or  the  cemetery  lot.  The  ideal  fence  for 
enclosing  Public  Grounds,  Church  Yards,  Court  Yards, 
School  Grounds,  etc.  Catalougue  and  Circulars  Kkkk. 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  ELLW00D  CITY,  PA., or 

Manhattan  15Ulg.,  Chicago.  227  Broadway,  N.Y. 


STEE 


LP 


A 


A-A 


GKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


steel  gates,  steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  singleand  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


UOWtN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO  , 


«  13 

«.  o 

1  Si 

o  v. 
Co 


$10 


For  a  machine  to  build 
the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK. O. 


LOW 

Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tire*.  Any  iiii  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.  Huba  te  fit 
any  axle.  Saras  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Qnlnoy,  Ill. 


••••••••••eeeeeoeaee******* 


TRUE  FENCE  ECONOMY. 

consists  in  building  a  fence  that  will  last;  one 
that  cannot  be  blown  down;  one  that  cannot 
burn  up,  ami  which  will  turn  all  kinds  of 
stock,  from  the  smallest  pig  to  the  largest  bull 
or  horse.  Such  a  fence  is  the  KKYSTONK 
FENCE.  More  about  it  in  our  kkkk  book  on 
fence  building 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  l!)  Rush  St..  Peoria.  III. 


Luck  or  Merit  ? 

Our  competitors  say  it's  Luck  that  enables  us  to 
getulltbe  best  Kai  I  road  trailed  behest  farm  trade, and 
all  the  Parks  and  Game  preserves.  Our  customers 
buy  the  fence  on  its  merits,  we  sell  on  its  merits, 
and  no  one  objects  to  the  good  luck  that  goes  with  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich.‘ 


I  WOVEN  .ML FENCE 


Best  on  Earth.  Itorse-hlgh,  Bull- 
strong,  Fig  and  Chlcken-tlght.  With 
our  IHFI.KX  At  TOM  AHC  Machine  I 

you  can  make  (JO  rods  a  day  for  X 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod.1 

Over  50  styles.  Catalogue 

KITSELMAN  BROS 

B..x  loo.  Ridgeville 


i  Rod.  I 

rue  Free.  7 

tos.,  f 

»,  Ind.  “ 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8 (4  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  certs  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  15,  1897. 


BOOKS  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Here  are  some  excellent  books  on  growing-  vege¬ 
tables  : 


The  Forcing  Book.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey . $1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Prof.  S.  B.  Green .  1.25 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff .  1.25 

The  New  Potato  Culture,  E.  S.  Carman . 40 

Out-Door  Vegetables,  H.  A.  Dreer .  .25 

Vegetables  Under  Glass,  H.  A.  Dreer . 25 

My  Handkerchief  Garden,  Cbas.  Barnard . 25 

Success  in  Market  Gardening,  W.  W.  Rawson .  1.00 

Squash  Growing,  J.  ,T.  H.  Gregory . 30 

We  group  the  vegetable  books  together  this  week. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  a  combination  price  on  any 
two  or  more  of  the  above.  Put  in  the  combination 
any  other  book  you  want. 

O 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  spoke  of  “Nitragin”  or  the 
new  bottled  bacteria  of  leguminous  plants.  We  have 
secured  a  bottle  of  the  special  bacteria  of  Red  clover, 
and  shall  give  it  a  trial  this  spring.  Our  plan  is  to 
work  a  poor,  sandy  field  well,  and  add  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  basic  slag  and  kainit.  The  clover  seed  will 
then  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  “  Nitragin,”  and 
sowed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  theory  is  that  these 
bacteria  will  at  once  begin  their  work  on  the  clover 
plants,  and  enable  them  to  absorb  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  If  this  is  what  really  happens,  such  seed  ought 
to  produce  a  good  crop  without  any  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment,  and  we  shall 
watch  it  with  great  care. 

O 

“  Crimson  clover  is  of  no  value  at  all  here  !  ”  That 
is  the  opinion  of  W.  W.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  see  page 
333.  No  doubt  this  clover  has  proved  a  failure  in 
many  sections,  yet  in  others  it  has  proved  a  perfect 
boon  to  farmers.  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Latta 
see  15  acres  of  Crimson  clover  on  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  farm.  It  was  sown  in  the  corn 
last  summer,  has  grown  through  the  winter,  and  is 
now  worth  at  least  13  good  loads  of  stable  manure  to 
the  acre.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  condemn  any  plant 
entirely  because  it  fails  in  a  certain  locality.  There 
are  sections  where  corn,  wheat  and  Red  clover  are  all 
unprofitable  as  ordinarily  grown,  yet  it  would  not  do 
to  condemn  them  for  general  culture  because  of  local 
failures.  The  R.  N.-Y.  sticks  to  Crimson  clover. 

© 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  spraying  trees  to  destroy 
insect  and  fungous  pests  became,  in  any  sense,  popu¬ 
lar.  When  some  one  invented  a  gearing  so  that  the 
wagon  wheels  would  work  the  spraying  pump,  it  was 
thought  that  a  wonderful  advance  had  been  made. 
The  busy  brain  of  the  inventor  was  not  satisfied,  how¬ 
ever,  and  two  years  ago  a  Californian  mounted  a  small 
steam  engine  on  a  wagon  and  used  it  to  work  the 
pump.  Now  there  are  hundreds  of  such  outfits  in 
operation  all  over  the  country.  Next  week,  we  expect 
to  show  a  picture  of  a  new  spraying  device  which  em¬ 
ploys  compressed  air  for  working  the  pump,  by  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  pop-gun  principle  to  force  the  spraying 
mixture  through  the  nozzle.  Thus  it  is  that  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  lines  of  farm  work  is  going  on.  The  tend¬ 
ency  everywhere  is  to  utilize  the  power  of  steam  or 
horse  power  in  performing  the  work  which  formerly 
belonged  to  human  labor.  Last  week,  with  a  potato 
planter,  we  planted  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  two  barrels 
an  hour,  dropping  fertilizer,  mixing  it,  opening  the 
furrow,  dropping  and  covering  the  seed — all  at  one 
operation  by  horse  power.  Two  fields  away,  a  farmer 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  worked  hard  to  plant 
one  bushel  by  hoe  and  hand  in  an  hour.  It  would 
seem  evident  that,  if  this  development  of  mechanical 
skill  is  to  be  kept  up,  the  farm  laborer  must  lose  part 
of  his  occupation,  since  cheaper  horse  power  is  re¬ 
placing  him.  There  has  been  considerable  argument 


of  late  about  the  industrial  standing  of  the  American 
farm  laborer,  but  few  actual  facts  have  been  brought 
out.  In  order  to  learn  something  about  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  we  submit  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  it  hard  lor  you  to  obtain  pood  help  on  the  farm  ? 

2.  If  so,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  ? 

3.  Can  you  obtain  Americans  for  farm  labor? 

4.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid,  and  how  do  these  wages 
compare  with  former  years  ? 

5.  Do  you  find  that  improved  farm  machinery  has  displaced 
many  farm  laborers  ? 

6.  If  so,  what  seems  to  have  become  of  these  laborers  ;  in  other 
words,  what  are  they  doing  now  ? 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  our  readers  give  brief 
answers  to  these  questions.  We  do  not  want  indi¬ 
vidual  or  special  cases,  but  a  fair  average  opinion 
from  their  part  of  the  country. 

O 

While  horses  are  hardly  worth  S3  a  head  on  the 
ranges  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  good-sized  dogs 
for  draft  service  are  worth  $15  to  $30  each  in  the  local 
market ;  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  they  are  valued  at  double 
that  price,  and  on  the  Yukon  River,  a  good  dog  brings 
$100  to  $150.  The  native  Yukon  dog  is  more  valuable 
than  those  from  the  milder  region  of  Puget  Sound, 
and  animals  from  Montana  and  Dakota  suffer  less 
in  being  acclimated  to  the  severe  winters  than  those 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  They  are  taken  to  Dyea,  at 
the  head  of  salt-water  navigation,  thence  used  to  haul 
supplies  and  outfits  over  the  snowy  Chilkoot  passes 
to  the  distant  mines.  Ruckskin  moccasins  are  often 
supplied  to  keep  the  dogs’  feet  from  being  cut  by  the 
ice  and  sdow.  They  are  the  only  available  draft  ani¬ 
mals  in  this  region,  where  there  is  little  forage  for 
horses,  even  were  they  able  to  endure  other  hard¬ 
ships.  The  dogs  are  fed  on  dried  salmon,  but  a 
specially  prepared  dog  food  made  from  meal  and  pack¬ 
ing-house  refuse  in  the  form  of  crackers,  is  now 
being  manufactured  on  Puget  Sound.  It  is  expected 
that,  within  a  few  years,  the  Government  will  be  able 
to  supply  reindeer,  from  a  herd  now  established  at 
Point  Barrow.  Thus  a  sheep-killing  nuisance,  a  bur¬ 
densome  beast  in  Connecticut,  may  be  a  valuable 
beast  of  burden  in  Alaska. 

© 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  to  which  seeds  of 
noxious  weeds  are  broadcasted  over  the  country  in 
clover  and  other  grass  seeds.  Several  readers  have 
recently  sent  us  samples  of  grain  seed  distributed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  contained 
quantities  of  wild  radish  and  mustard.  The  following 
note  calls  attention  to  a  bad  feature  of  the  seed  trade: 

ADULTERATED  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  re¬ 
cently  called  to  the  fact  that  a  large  consignment  of  Red  clover 
seed  adulterated  heavily  with  “  trefoil  ”  or  Black  inedick  (Medi- 
cago  lupuliua)  has  been  imported  into  this  country  by  an  eastern 
seedsman.  This  seed  is  now  being  offered  for  sale  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  at  a  somewhat  lower  price  than  pure 
seed.  Farmers  throughout  the  country  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  it,  as  Black  inedick  will  prove  a  costly  weed  if  introduced 
into  pastures.  A  sample  of  Red  clover  seed,  probably  from  this 
lot,  was  recently  submttted  to  us  for  examination  by  a  seed  dealer 
in  Indiana,  who  suspected  that  it  was  not  reliable  seed,  and  was 
found  to  contain  “  trefoil  ”  seeds  at  the  rate  of  80,000  to  the 
pound  !  The  seed  of  this  pest  resembles  closely  that  of  Red 
clover,  both  In  shape  and  size,  and  is  almost  sure  to  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  majority  of  persons.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  examine,  free  of  charge,  any  samples  of  clover  seed 
suspected  to  contain  this  or  any  other  bad  seeds.  Such  samples 
should  be  sent  to  the  Seed  Laboratory,  Division  of  Botany,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  of  the  price  asked  per  pound,  and  the 
name  of  the  seedsman  offering  the  same  for  sale.  Farmers  should 
buy  their  clover  seed  from  reliable  dealers  only,  and,  if  possible, 
use  American-grown  seed.  o.  h.  hicks. 

In  charge  of  pure  seed  Investigations,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
opened  a  special  department  for  seed  testing,  both 
for  purity  and  germinating  power.  Definite  rules  lor 
such  testing  have  been  adopted,  and  it  is  likely  that 
most  of  the  experiment  stations  will,  in  time,  make 
seed-testing  almost  as  much  a  feature  of  their  work 
as  they  now  make  of  analyzing  fertilizers.  Certainly 
the  farmer  who  sowed  10  bushels  of  some  of  the  oat 
seed  that  we  have  seen  this  spring,  would  lose  more 
from  the  weed  seed  in  it  than  he  would  from  five  tons 
of  bogus  fertilizer  ! 

© 

Among  the  petty  rogues  at  large  among  farmers  is 
the  soap  fraud.  A  reader  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
thus  describes  his  operations  : 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  soap  scheme 
that  has  recently  been  worked  on  the  people  in  this  locality  by  a 
young  man  of  pleasant  appearance  and  an  easy  talker,  claiming 
to  be  from  Syracuse,  introducing  a  new  soap.  He  has  it  in  small 
boxes  that  sell  at  $1  each.  On  account  of  the  reduced  price  at 
which  he  is  selling  it,  they  cannot  afford  to  put  paper  on  it.  It  is 
one  solid  mass,  said  to  have  been  run  into  the  box  a  few  days 
previous,  so  that  it  is  soft.  He  then  cuts  it  into  cakes  and  re¬ 
marks  that,  if  taken  out  of  the  box,  it  will  harden  in  three  or  four 
days,  is  very  anxious  that  customers  should  try  it  at  once,  as  he 
will  be  along  in  a  few  days  with  a  wire  rug  with  your  name 
worked  in  with  marble.  This  is  given  as  an  inducement  to  get 
the  people  to  using  it.  He  is  not  like  the  bad  coin  that  always 
comes  back;  he  is  a  fraud  and  never  comes  back.  The  soap  is 
utterly  worthless.  After  being  laid  on  the  shelf  to  harden  a  few 


days,  it  is  covered  with  what  appears  to  be  snow  flakes;  they 
gradually  increase  until  they  are  half  an  inch  thick,  covering  the 
entire  surface  except  where  it  lies  on  the  shelf. 

Of  course  this  is  a  small  matter,  but  the  principle  of 
dealing  with  a  fraud  is  always  wrong.  It  is  only  a 
series  of  steps  from  soap  to  lightning  rods,  or  shares 
in  a  bogus  creamery.  A  Kansas  man  “  agreed”  with 
a  lightning  rod  man  to  put  rods  on  the  barn  “as  an 
advertisement.”  The  result  was  that  he  had  to  sign 
a  note  for  $1G0.  This  is  what  he  writes  a  local  paper : 

What  I  hate  the  worst  is  that  I  am  almost  60  years  old,  have 
lived  in  Kansas  over  30  years,  and  I  believe  that  my  neighbors 
and  friends  have  thought  that  I  was  a  man  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  then  to  be  taken  in  by  a  lightning  rod  man !  It  should 
certainly  convince  my  friends  of  their  mistake.  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  put  at  hard  labor  for  160  days  with  ball  and  chain  on 
the  public  streets,  with  a  sign  on  my  back  stating  that  “this 
comes  from  dealing  with  a  lightning  rod  man.” 

“  Confession  is  good  for  the  soul”,  but  it  doesn’t 
always  take  all  the  stings  and  scars  out.  Don’t  deal 
with  frauds ! 

O 

BREVITIES. 

There  aint  no  use  a  talkin’  fer  I  couldn’t  help  it,  mother  ! 

I  aint  gut  no  excuses— there  aint  nothin’  I  kin  say  ! 

I  aint  a  gonter  try  to  hatch  out  some  excuse  or  ’nuther; 

It  biled  up  jest  like  Natur  in  my  heart!  Git  up,  old  Gray  ! 

When  that  ere  organ-grinder  sorter  set  his  crank  a  turnin’. 

It  warn’!  my  fault,  I  tell  ye,  that  he  struck  “Virginny  Reel”. 

Fer  memory  was  jest  waitin’  fer  ter  set  her  fires  a  burnin’ 

An'  though  I  be  a  deacon,  there  was  springs  gut  in  my  heel. 

An’  I  jest  drifted  backwards  to  them  dancin’  days — you  know  ’em — 

I  see  Jim  Bates  a  fiddlin’  like  he’d  cut  them  strings  in  two. 

You  hed  on  them  new  ribbins,  an’  was  mighty  proud  to  show  ’em, 

An’  I  was  dancin’  Tucker  with  my  hand  held  out  to  you. 

I  heard  “Git  Ready!”  “Honors  to  yer  pardners  !”  “Corners 
Foller !” 

An’  “  Shassay  in  the  middle!”  Why,  it  sounded  jest  like  Jim. 

I  dunno  jest  what  happened— till  I  heard  the  people  holler, 

An’  see  old  Gray  a  rarin’  ez  I  shassayed  up  ter  hit/i. 

I  know  I  hadn’t  orter,  an’  it’s  likely  I’ve  disgraced  ye. 

But  life’s  a  good  deal  lighter  jest  fer  liftin’  up  the  haze 
That  borter  hid  ye,  mother,  ez  I  knowed  ye  when  I  faced  ye 

In  time  to  poor  Jim’s  fiddle  in  them  good  old  dancin’  days. 

Don’t  mince  your  piety. 

Make  fertilizer  out  of  the  dog. 

“  Sand  ”  warms  up  soil  or  man. 

A  peace  of  land  is  caused  by  good  culture. 

Destroy  the  bark  louse  in  the  cur’s  throat. 

Don’t  feed  raw  beans  to  any  stock  but  sheep. 

The  sitting  hen  thinks  that  hides  ought  to  be  free. 

Green  crops  agree  with  a  greedy  hen  and  save  grain. 

Let  your  blood  “  boil  ”  now  and  then  !  Boiling  purifies  ! 

Economy  is  a  good  crop.  Don’t  raise  too  much  of  it,  though. 

Mr.  Cushman,  page  335,  takes  issue  with  the  anti-corn  feeders. 

Greece  seems  to  be  like  grease— mighty  little  brain  food  in  her 
leaders  ! 

Don’t  try  to  break  your  boy’s  will;  just  bend  it  in  the  right 
direction. 

What  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  human  mind  ?  Some  useful 
thing  to  keep  it  constantly  busy. 

If  you  could  get  away  from  yourself,  the  chances  are  that  you 
would  be  rid  of  your  worst  enemy  ! 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  put  a  little  pressure  on  the  weeder!  Make  it 
scratch  hard!  ’Twill  do  more  good! 

Work  up  the  chicken  yards  !  Within  four  inches  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  there  is  a  wonderful  supply  of  worm  food. 

“  Mixed  in  the  drill!  ”  What?  The  plant  food  in  the  soil.  What 
does  the  mixing?  The  roots  of  clover  and  cow  peas. 

A  hearse  may  be  called  a  bury  wagon.  The  berry  wagon  that 
hauls  stale  fruit  is  also  a  hearse  with  dead  flavor  inside. 

Don’t  cut  the  potato  seed  too  small  !  The  little  plant  must  live 
on  the  starch  in  that  seed  piece  before  its  roots  can  feed  in  the 
soil. 

The  rabbit’s  foot  is  said  to  bring  luck,  but  there  is  small  luck 
in  the  rabbit’s  tooth  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  your  fruit 
tree. 

Many  so-called  “  fire  extinguishers”  contain  salt  and  water. 
See  what  Prof.  Emery  says,  page  322,  about  keeping  salt  In  the 
barn. 

The  plant  louse  cannot  chew  tobacco.  Now  let  some  scientist 
separate  the  non-tobacco  germs  and  inoculate  some  of  our  human 
tobacco  plants. 

Bio  pluck  and  poor  plan  make  a  flash  in  the  pan;  big  plan  and 
poor  pluck— man  says  poor  luck.  Good  pluck  and  good  plan, 
people  say,  lucky  man  ! 

The  mules  on  American  farms  last  year  were  worth  more  than 
all  the  silver  mined  in  this  country  during  1896,  or  twice  as  much 
as  the  year’s  product  of  gold. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes  are  not  planted  until  after  June 
1.  Farmers  who  plant  so  late  think  that  they  dodge  a  brood  of 
bugs.  We  prefer  to  fight  the  early  bug  ! 

The  “most  dangerous  class”  we  are  likely  to  have  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  city  dwellers.  They  have 
brick  and  stone  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

Yes,  sir!  If  your  wife  has  but  70  per  cent  of  your  strength, 
she  should  have  30  per  cent  more  rest  than  you  do.  “  Minding 
the  baby”  is,  probably,  as  hard  work  as  any  that  you  do. 

Excess  of  carbonaceous  food  is  stored  away  for  future  fuel; 
excess  of  nitrogen  jiasses  away  as  waste.  Mr.  Cushman  speaks 
a  good  word  for  corn  in  the  hen’s  business  ration,  page  335. 

An  English  national  law  will  compel  all  drivers  to  carry  at 
least  one  light  on  their  vehicles  one  hour  after  sunset.  The  light 
must  show  the  extreme  off  side  of  the  wagon.  Wagons  with  loads 
hanging  over  the  back  must  have  two  lights. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  see,  by  'actual  count,  how  few  seed 
pieces  a  barrel  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes  will  make,  as  compared 
with  some  other  varieties.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  makes  a  few  very 
strong  sprouts.  One  reason  for  its  popularity  may  be  the  fact 
that  oue  must  plant  large  and  strong  seed  pieces;  therefore, 
secure  Strong  plantB. 
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THE  NEW  TARIFF  BILL. 


The  question  that  has  been  sorely  troubling  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  past  two  months,  is  the  tariff.  The  law 
now  in  force  and  known  as  the  Wilson  law,  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1894,  and  took  the  place  of  the  McKinley 
law  previously  in  force.  The  bill  now  under  consider¬ 
ation  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  Representative  Dingley,  and  bears  his  name. 
It  was  thoroughly  considered  by  the  House,  and  was 
then  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  has  now  reported  it  to  the  Senate,  but  with 
many  changes,  some  of  the  sections  being  hardly 
recognizable.  The  House  bill  provided  for  retroac¬ 
tive  duties,  that  is,  that  payment  of  duties  should  be¬ 
gin  at  a  fixed  date  before  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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This  has  been  changed  by  the  Senate  Committee,  and, 
as  reported,  the  bill  provides  that  duties  shall  begin 
July  1.  The  House  also  provided  for  reciprocity,  but 
the  Senate  struck  out  this  clause.  Of  course,  both 
branches  of  Congress  must  agree  to  all  provisions  be¬ 
fore  the  bill  can  become  a  law,  but  the  bill  is  likely 
to  go  through  in  about  the  shape  that  it  comes  from 
the  Senate. 

Some  of  the  provisions  and  classifications  of  this 
bill  are  so  complicated,  that  several  Philadelphia 
lawyers  would  be  required  to  explain  them.  Many 
will  affect  the  agricultural  interests  indirectly,  while 
others  are  directly  on  agricultural  products.  Below 


are  given  the  proposed  duties  on  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  products  as  compared  with  the  rates 
of  duty  under  the  McKinley  and  Wilson  laws. 
“Cattle  if  one  year  old  or  over,  valued  at  not  more 
than  $10  per  head,  $4  per  head  ;  if  valued  at  more 
than  $10  and  not  more  than  $20,  $G  per  head  ;  if  less 
than  one  year  old,  $2  per  head  ;  any  cattle  valued  at 
more  than  $20  per  head,  30  percentum  ad  valorem.” 
Under  the  Wilson  law,  all  live  animals  not  specially 
provided  for,  were  taxed  20  percentum  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  McKinley  law,  horses  and  mules  were 
taxed  $30  per  head,  except  that  horses,  valued  at  $150 
and  over,  were  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  30  per¬ 
centum  ad  valorem.  Under  the  latter  law,  cattle 
more  than  one  year  old,  paid  a  duty  of  $10  per  head, 
those  under  one  year  old,  a  duty  of  $2  per  head. 
Hogs  paid  $1.50  per  head;  sheep,  one  year  old  and 
more,  $1.50  per  head,  less  than  one  year  old,  75  cents 
per  head,  and  all  other  animals  not  specially  provided 
for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.  On  wools,  the  classi¬ 
fication  is  long  and  complex,  and  the  duty  is  levied 
by  the  pound  instead  of  ad  valorem.  The  duty  varies 
from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound.  On  shoddy,  the  duty  is 
put  at  20  cents  per  pound.  The  rates  of  duty  on 
other  leading  agricultural  products  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  table,  and  the  rates  of  tax  under  the 
proposed  as  well  as  the  former  laws. 

The  new  law  provides  for  a  duty  on  nursery  stocks, 
cuttings,  seedlings,  etc.  Tea  is  taxed  10  cents  per 
pound  until  January  1,  1900,  after  which  it  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty.  Cider  is  assessed  five  cents  a 
gallon  and  vinegar  7 X  cents.  Tallow  is  taxed  one 
cent  per  pound,  and  lard  two  cents.  Poultry  is  ad¬ 
mitted  alive  for  three  cents  per  pound,  but  if  dressed 
must  pay  five  cents.  Bacon  and  hams  must  pay  five 
cents  per  pound,  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  pork, 
two  cents,  and  all  other  meats  not  specially  provided 
for,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Game  and  game  meats 
must  pay  two  cents  per  pound.  Oranges,  lemons  and 
similar  fruits  are  taxed  one  cent  per  pound.  Beer  is 
to  be  taxed  40  cents  per  gallon  if  in  bottles  or  jugs, 
and  otherwise,  20  cents  ;  the  Wilson  law  taxed  it  30 
cents  and  15  cents  respectively.  Hides  of  cattle  are 
to  be  admitted  on  payment  of  IX  Gent  per  pound,  and 
on  all  leather  exported  which  was  made  from  im¬ 
ported  hides,  a  rebate  equal  to  the  amount  of  duty 
paid  on  the  hides  is  to  be  allowed.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  tariff,  when  it  becomes  a  law,  will  largely  in¬ 
crease  the  revenues  of  the  Government.  v.  h.  v. 


Ai.deknky  is  ap  island  in  the  English  Channel,  near 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The  cattle  on  these  islands,  while 
very  similar  in  their  dairy  qualities,  are  quite  different 
in  color,  size  and  habits.  It  is  generally  understood  in 
this  country  that  “  Alderney  ”  is  but  a  local  name  for 
a  strain  or  family  of  Jerseys.  Breeders  in  Alderney 
object  to  this,  however,  and  insist  that  they  have  a 
distinctly  pure  breed,  and  they  purpose  to  start  and 
maintain  a  herd  book.  We  do  not  think  that  there  will 
be  much  room  for  Alderneys  as  a  distinct  breed  in 


this  country.  They  are  too  much  like  the  Jerseys, 
and  too  many  of  them  are  now  known  as  such.  The 
Guernseys  have  many  points  of  difference  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Jerseys,  but  the  Alderneys  are  too  much 
like  the  latter  as  now  bred  in  America. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Hill  and  Chapman,  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  have  issued  a  catalogue  of 
seeds,  plants  and  live  stock  which  tells  How  to  Keep  a  Brood 
Sow,  A  Cheaper  Ration,  History  and  Description  of  the  Cheshire 
Breed.  Shropshire  sheep  are  among  the  Interesting  matters 
treated.  Among  poultry,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas  are  the  specialties. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  O.,  have  two 
factories  with  a  combined  capacity  of  25,000  vehicles  annually. 
They  manufacture  every  kind  and  style  of  carriage,  single  and 
double,  but  only  the  best  grade  and  thoroughly  warranted.  They 
will  send  beautifully  illustrated  catalogues  telling  about  their 
goods  and  terms  If  you  write  for  them. 

Tub  papers  that  advertised  the  Minute  churn,  and  ran  illus¬ 
trated  reading  advertisements  of  it  as  editorial  information,  are 
now  hearing  from  their  subscribers  who  were  induced  to  buy  it. 
“It  was  made  to  sell,”  they  write,  “not  to  make  butter.”  We 
have  been  refusing  advertising  for  this  wonderful  churn,  and 
advising  readers  not  io  touch  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  much  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  has  saved  for  farmers  during  the  past  50 
years  in  cautioning  them  against  such  articles.  More,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  than  the  paper  lias  cost  them  during  all  that  time. 

Tub  world  moves,  sometimes  fast,  in  other  things,  slowly.  The 
time  was  when  the  left-hand  cut  harvester  was  a  necessity,  be¬ 
cause  the  binding  was  done  by  hand,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
man  who  did  the  work  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Now 
the  binding  is  done  by  the  machine,  and  the  right-hand  cut 
seems  to  have  advantages.  The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  already  adopted  the  right-hand 
cut.  We  cannot  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore,  but  a  postal  card  addressed  to  the  manufacturers,  will 
briDg  you  the  details  in  full.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  about  this  firm  ;  any  new  implement  or  improvement  they 
put  on  the  market  has  been  fully  tested  and  found  more  desirable 
than  the  old.  They  do  not  experiment  at  the  purchaser’s  expense. 

Tub  Stearns  Fertilizer  Co.,  15  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  is  man¬ 
aged  by  O.  H.  Stearns.  About  a  year  ago,  a  Pennsylvania  farmer, 
after  some  correspondence,  sent  Mr.  Stearns  the  money  for  a  ton 
of  muriate  of  potash.  He  has  never  received  the  potash  or  his 
money.  Last  August,  this  farmer  wrote  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  about  the 
case.  After  much  trouble,  we  found  Mr.  Stearns,  and  for  eight 
months,  have  been  trying  to  get- him  to  do  one  of  two  things — send 
the  potash  or  return  the  money.  He  has  done  neither.  His 
business  is  done  by  sending  out  circulars  of  fertilizers  and  hen 
foods  containing  alleged  “  testimonials  ”  from  farmers.  In  this 
way,  he  secures  new  customers.  Our  Pennsylvania  friend  thought 
that  he  was  a  customer.  He  finds  that  he  was  a  victim.  Mr. 
Stearns  appears  to  be  a  lawyer.  From  our  .experience  we  would 
certainly  make  sure  of  the  goods  before  sending  him  money. 

Evehy  onb  has  become  familiar  with  Hires’s  root  beer.  It  is 
a  wholesome  and  most  desirable  summer  drink.  The  firm  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  perfecting  it  to  get  it  just  right, 
in  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  local  druggists  and  grocers  within 
the  reach  of  consumers  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  have,  also, 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  advertising  it  in  various  ways. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hires  is  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Hires,  a  name¬ 
sake,  recently  allied  himself  witti  a  couple  of  other  men  and  began 
to  counterfeit  the  original  Hires  root  beer.  The  courts  have, 
however,  stepped  in  and  issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  new 
concern  from  imitating  the  packages  and  wrappers  of  the  Charles 
E.  Hires  company,  and  from  selling  under  the  name  of  Hires. 
Tub  R.  N.-Y.  approves  the  decision  of  the  court.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  a  counterfeit  article  of  this  kind  should  sell  for  the 
original  than  there  is  that  the  products  of  the  hog  should  be  dis¬ 
guised  to  compete  with  the  dairyman’s  pound  of  honest  butter. 


Cream  Separator  Facts. 

Since  the  Improved  United  States  Separators  have  made  records  at  the  Experiment  Stations,  excelling  all  others,  and  now  hold  the 


PENNANT, 

our  “  would-be  competitors  ”  are  trying  all  sorts  of  methods  to  break  the  force  of  the  victories  of  the  Improved  United  States  Separator,  and 
because  our  would-be  competitors  are  distanced,  they  wish  dairymen  to  have  no  confidence  in  Experiment  Station  tests  (remember  that 
when  the  tests  were  in  their  favor,  before  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  was  made,  they  advertised  Experiment  Station  tests  with  a 
gteat  llouiish  of  trumpets,  but  now  tell  dairymen  they  must  not  rely  on  them).  What  a  change  of  sentiment  of  our  “  would-be  competitors.” 

It  makes  a  great  difference,  in  their  eyes,  about  the  value  of  tests,  whether  they  are  ahead  or  behind. 


“  Oh,  Consistency,  thou  art  a  Jewel.” 

The  “would-be  competitors  ”  advertise  tests  juggled  to  suit  themselves,  from  Bulletin  No.  56,  and  these  tests  are  for  only  one  day  (one  day 
when  on  their  side  is  as  a  thousand),  but  if  they  are  willing  to  take  their  own  medicine,  why  not  admit  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything 
because  it  is  so  short — only  once. 

Ihese  “  would-be  competitors  ”  advertise  that  only  one  of  the  Alpha  Separators  personally  tested  by  Prof.  Farrington  left  more  than  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  skim-milk.  The  Bulletin  shows  that  the  milk  from  four  out  of  twelve  Alphas,  sent  in  by  the  butter  makers, 
tested,  on  an  average,  twenty  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  The  milk  from  the  only  two  United  States  Separators,  sent  in  by  butter  makers, 
averaged  only  twelve  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.,  showing  that  the  butter  makers  averaged  better  tests  with  the  Improved  United  States  than 
butter  makers  with  the  Alpha,  as  shown  by  this  Bulletin,  No.  56. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station  Records  show  that  during  January  and  February  twelve  tests  of  the  Improved  United  States  Separator 
No.  1  averaged  .08  of  one  per  cent.,  and  twelve  tests  of  the  Alpha  De  Laval  averaged  .12  of  one  per  cent. ;  the  Alpha  left  50  per  cent,  more  fat 
in  the  skim-milk  than  the  Improved  United  States. 


At  the  Wisconsin  Station  nineteen  tests  of  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  No.  1,  from  December  18th  to  February  15th,  averaged 
.07  of  one  per  cent.  The  Separators  were  operated  by  students  and  reported  by  Prof.  Farrington. 

At  the  riinnesota  Experiment  Station  four  tests  averaged  only  .05  of  one  per  cent. 

At  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  nineteen  tests  running  through  February,  March  and  April,  nine  of  these  averaged  .08  of  one  per  cent., 
and  the  remaining  ten  of  these  were  only  a  trace,  too  small  to  compute. 

The  above  records  of  Improved  United  States  Separators  are  not  confined  to  one  test  or  each  machine,  but  cover  weeks  and  months  of 
use,  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  I  he  records  show  that  under  all  conditions  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  is  not  equalled. 


Catalogs  free.  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

AST  week,  our  nursing  symposium 
gave  ample  information  on  the 
subject  of  a  most  useful  and  honorable 
profession.  It  is,  as  may  be  seen,  no 
easy  occupation,  but  to  a  woman  properly 
qualified,  it  offers  very  great  advantages. 
Many  a  girl  who  dreams  of  becoming  a 
second  Florence  Nightingale  or  Clara 
Barton  quails  when  the  harsh  duties  of 
the  hospital  are  brought  before  her. 
Think  of  all  the  most  disagreeable  de¬ 
tails  of  home  nursing,  multiply  them  a 
hundredfold,  and  one  begins  to  realize 
what  hospital  nursing  means  One  young 
woman,  brought  up  amid  the  daintiest 
surroundings,  told  us,  with  some  humor, 
of  one  of  her  first  hospital  experiences  ; 
she  was  called  upon  to  wash  an  old 
woman  who  was  so  shockingly  unclean 
that  scraping  suggested  itself  as  a 
needed  prelude  to  the  bath  ! 

* 

It  will  be  noted  that  very  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  good  health  as  the  first 
requisite  for  a  hospital  nurse.  This  is 
equally  true  of  every  occupation  for 
women.  It  is  often  urged,  by  those  who 
seek  to  dissuade  women  from  a  business 
career,  that  they  lack  the  power  of  con¬ 
centrated  effort  that  makes  a  man  suc¬ 
cessful  in  life.  We  think  this  is  more 
often  physical  than  mental  disability. 
Going  home  with  all  the  daily  toilers  in 
the  street  cars,  one  soon  notices  how 
fagged-out  and  haggard  the  women  look 
as  compared  with  the  men.  They  do  not 
appear  to  possess  enough  stamina  to  bear 
the  continual,  day-after-day  strain  as 
men  do.  They  forget,  too,  that  the  en¬ 
gine  must  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
fuel  to  keep  up  steam,  and  after  a  year 
or  two  of  hurried  business  life  and  coff  ee- 
and-Charlotte-Russe  luncheons,  they  ac¬ 
quire  “nerves”  and  begin  to  think  that 
life  is  a  failure.  Women  are  prone  to 
fritter  away  their  energies  in  too  many 
exacting  interests,  and  this  cannot  fail 
to  injure  business  capacity.  The  nurse 
in  training  soon  learns  that,  if  she  wishes 
to  devote  a  sound  mind  and  body  to  her 
profession,  all  other  pursuits  must  be 
set  aside  for  it,  and  other  women  of 
business  would  do  well  to  observe  the 
same  attitude. 

A  CONVENIENT  BOOKCASE. 

HE  accompanying  illustration,  re¬ 
produced  from  The  Modern  Pris¬ 
cilla,  shows  a  very  convenient  bookcase 
for  a  bedroom,  or  any  place  where  space 
is  restricted.  It  is  made  to  set  under 
the  window  sill,  which  projects,  always, 
more  or  less  from  the  window.  Five 
boards  are  all  that  are  necessary,  for  it 
need  have  no  back,  the  wall  serving 
that  purpose.  They  must  be  a  little 
over  half  an  inch  thick,  and  may  be  of 
any  kind  of  wood  ;  a  real  wood,  of  course, 
is  more  handsome,  but  a  common  wood 
is  cheaper,  and  may  be  stained  or  painted 
so  as  to  be  very  pretty.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  the  boards  will  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  space  at  command.  The 
two  at  the  sides  must  be  made  at  the 
bottom  to  fit  into  the  beveled  edges  of 
the  surface,  and  should  be  the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  window,  lacking 
about  half  an  inch,  if  the  top  board  is  to 
set  under  the  sill ;  but  a  better  way  is 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  window  and  to  have 
the  top  board  thicker  than  the  others, 
say  a  little  over  an  inch,  that  one  edge 
of  it  may  be  cutout  to  set  on  the  rounded 
edge  of  the  sill.  This  makes  it  more 
secure. 

The  two  shelves  must  extend  from  the 
wall  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  sides,  and 
it  is  better  to  have  them  both  lie  above 
the  surface,  that  they  may  be  of  the 
same  breadth.  Often,  though,  this  is  not 
possible,  and  one  shelf  has  to  be  fastened 
in  place  as  low  down  as  the  surface  to 


make  the  shelves  the  same  height,  and 
so  will  be  a  little  narrower.  Underneath 
the  lower  shelf  there  will  be  a  little 
room  left,  about  three  to  four  inches 
probably,  in  which  to  tuck  away  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  A  carpenter  will 
put  this  simple  bit  of  furniture  together 
for  very  little  cost.  Then,  when  it  is  in 
place,  if  it  be  of  common  white  wood, 
stain  it  some  dark  color — brown  is  pret¬ 
tier  than  anything  else.  Put  a  light 
brass  rod  at  the  top,  with  some  brass 
rings,  and  hang  a  curtain,  which  will 
hide  the  books  from  view  ,and  reach  to  the 
floor  in  graceful  folds.  So  many  pretty 
patterns  can  be  bought  in  silk,  or  silka- 
line,  and  a  curtain  to  harmonize  with 
the  prevailing  tint  of  the  room  will  make 
a  bright  spot  of  color.  A  scarf  of  the 
same  material  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
bookcase,  and  the  improvised  piece  of 
furniture  is  complete. 


COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

TOOK  collars  of  colored  ribbon  seem 
on  the  wane,  and  this  most  con¬ 
venient  fashion  is  likely  to  give  way  to 
newer  modes  of  neck  dressing.  Where 
ribbon  is  used,  it  is  often  lightened  by  a 
frill  of  white  lace  or  silk  muslin,  plaited 
stiffly.  This  is  widest  at  the  back,  and 
tapers  gradually  at  the  sides,  disappear¬ 
ing  entirely  in  the  front.  White  collars 
and  frills  seem  more  in  favor  than  for 
several  years.  A  full  plaited  ruche  of 
white  mull  or  chiffon,  extending  from 
the  back  half  way  around  the  sides,  is  a 
very  popular  and  becoming  style.  Some 
very  rich  cream  laces  are  made  into 
these  ruffs  ;  others  are  of  chiffon  with  a 


lace  edge,  and  some  are  of  plain  China 
crape. 

Among  the  collars  to  be  worn  with 
shirt  waists,  a  favorite  is  the  straight¬ 
standing  throat  band,  which  came  in 
just  at  the  close  of  the  last  season,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  shapes.  The 
cuffs  that  match  should  be  fastened 
with  the  regulation  button,  not  links,  or 
those  of  the  dumbbell  order.  The  next 
collar  in  popularity,  and  somewhat 
newer  and  more  generally  becoming,  is 
called  the  two-inch  turnover.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  high-standing  portion  with  two 
turnover  sections,  having  square  sections 
opened  both  back  and  front.  This  is  to 
be  worn  with  one  of  the  many  fashion¬ 
able  stocks  or  with  the  most  fashionable 
of  all  cravats  at  present — the  new 
Windsor  tie.  This  cravat  is  straight, 
not  bias,  as  was  the  Windsor  of  the  past. 
It  is  about  three  inches  wide  and  two 
yards  long.  It  is  carried  around  this 
collar  from  the  front  to  the  back,  where 
it  is  crossed,  then  brought  to  the  front 
again  and  tied  in  a  wide-open  bow.  The 
effect  is  not  as  stiff  as  the  stock. 

Other  neck  bands  to  be  worn  with  this 
new  cravat  are  those  that  flare  around 
the  throat.  The  most  novel  one,  which 
is  suited  only  to  faces  both  pretty  and 
fresh,  is  the  Portia.  This  consists  of  a 
band  of  medium  height,  closed  in  front 
with  two  studs,  and  has  an  outstanding 
portion  of  three  decided  points.  The 
cuffs  to  match  are  similar  in  shape,  but 
instead  of  flaring,  lie  neatly  against  the 
outside  of  the  sleeve. 

The  collars  adapted  for  smaller  ties  or 


those  made  up  in  stiff  bows  have,  in 
many  instances,  turnover  hemstitched 
points.  An  admirable  example  has  two 
double  points  in  front,  while  others 
have  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  put  on  all 
’round  the  neck  band  and  falling  just 
the  least  bit  below  its  lower  edge.  The 
new  high  turnover  collar,  which  should 
always  be  worn  with  a  stiff  bow,  opens 
in  the  back  as  well  as  the  front.  This  is 
an  improvement  on  the  old  style,  in  con¬ 
venience,  at  least,  since  it  is  much  easier 
to  slip  the  tie  in  place.  More  elaborate 
collars  are  made  of  grass  linen  edged 
with  a  hemstitched  band  in  white  or 
plain  colored  lawns,  bordered  with  white 
lace. 

Collars  suitable  for  shirt  waists  of 
silk — which,  by  the  way,  to  be  strictly 
up-to-date,  must  have  high,  crushed 
bands  at  the  neck — are  dainty  little 
strips  of  muslin  or  fine  linen,  hem¬ 
stitched  and  edged  with  delicate  ruffles 
of  lace.  The  cuffs  are  to  match,  and 
the  sets  are  to  be  had  not  only  in  white, 
but  in  cardinal,  navy  blue,  black  and  all 
the  delicate  tints.  Tabs  of  white  lace, 
of  white  chiffon  or  mousseline  de  soie, 
edged  with  lace,  are  also  popular. 

Ties  of  printed  India  silk  or  foulard 
are  very  suitable  to  be  worn  with  shirt 
waists.  Some  of  the  prettiest  seen  are 
bright,  but  carefully  blended  plaids. 
Loops  of  ribbons  are  still  used  at  the 
back  of  dressy  gowns,  with  the  lace 
ruche  falling  between,  and  one  pretty 
neck  finish  is  two  quarter-of-a-yard 
lengths  of  four-inch  black  satin  ribbon 
cut  with  slanting  ends  and  plaited  on 
one  edge  in  a  small  double  box-plait, 
forming  two  little  frills  meeting  in  the 
back,  and  the  lace,  which  begins  nar¬ 
rowly  in  the  sides,  falls  over  these.  The 
tucked  collar  bands  are  very  pretty  with 
simply  the  lace  ruche  in  the  edge,  and 
the  knot  effect  in  front  is  another  fancy 
this  season  which  is  very  pretty  on 
some  gowns.  Stocks  made  of  the  silk 
like  the  bodice  tied  in  a  soft  bow  with 
hemstitched  ends  in  front,  and  a  narrow 
linen  collar  turned  over  the  edge,  are  in 
excellent  taste  as  well  as  good  style. 
Ribbon  is  used  for  stocks,  with  the  order 
of  last  season  reversed  and  the  bow  tied 
in  front,  and  the  same  narrow  linen 
collar  is  the  finish,  with  narrow  cuffs  to 
match. 

HOUSEHOLD  NOTES. 

OW  great  a  source  of  comfort  as 
well  as  economy  it  would  be  if 
women  would  learn  that  a  very  hot  fire 
is  not  often  needed  for  cooking  !  It  is 
often  a  case  of  “  making  haste  slowly.” 
Even  potatoes  will  cook  quicker  if  not 
boiled  too  hard,  and  Mrs.  Rorer  says 
that  meat  should  be  kept  below  the 


boiling  point  after  the  first  10  minutes. 

Corn  meal  mush  is  not  much  used  in 
the  summer  in  many  families,  but  we 
consider  it  more  wholesome  than  pota¬ 
toes  for  supper,  and  use  it  very  often 
the  year  ’round.  Mush-making  is  not 
the  bugbear  it  was,  since  I’ve  learned 
to  make  it  the  new  way  ;  that  is,  mix 
the  meal  in  cold  water,  and  then  pour 
into  the  boiling  water,  stirring  quickly 
and  well.  We  think  the  mush  much 
better  ;  only  a  little  fire  is  needed  to 
keep  it  cooking  the  hour  required. 
About  one-fourth  as  much  meal  as  boil¬ 
ing  water,  mixed  with  a  little  more  cold 
water  than  meal,  is  the  proportion. 
Eaten  with  stewed  fruit  or  fruit  juice, 
it  makes  a  substantial  supper  dish. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  soaking 
dried  fruit  12  hours  before  cooking,  and 
new  I  read  that  it  would  be  better  yet 
if  soaked  24  hours  !  We  like  dried  apples 
cooked  until  they  mash  nicely — then 
sweeten.  We  also  cook  them  with  one- 
fourth  as  many  apricots,  and  think  them 
greatly  improved. 

A  round  pudding  or  pie-pan  two  inches 
deep  is  nice  for  pieplant  and  fruit  pies. 
Use  biscuit  dough  for  covering  ;  it  is 
best  to  stew  the  fruit  first,  and  then  one 
can  have  plenty  without  being  afraid  of 
its  not  being  done.  With  our  men  it  is 
liked  better  than  plain  stewed  fruit,  and 
fills  the  place  of  the  more  unwholesome 
pie. 

Have  we  all  learned  that  boiling  water 
poured  on  lemon  juice  makes  it  go  far¬ 
ther  ?  In  this  way,  one  large  lemon  will 
make  two  very  good  pies.  The  best  way 
to  get  the  most  benefit  from  lemonade 
is  to  take  a  glass,  very  sour,  a  half  hour 
before  breakfast,  or  a  half  hour  before 
bed  time. 

Cocoa  is  handier  and  quite  as  good  as 
chocolate  to  make  chocolate  icing ;  a 
tablespoonful  of  cocoa  to  a  cup  of  sugar, 
make  as  usual. 

A  friend  who  did  not  have  enough 
rags  for  her  carpet,  bought  the  rags  from 
one  of  her  butter  customers  in  the  city. 
As  the  city  woman  did  not  make  rag 
carpets,  the  buyer  found  many  nice  rags 
for  her  carpet,  and  then  sold  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  rag-man.  Perhaps  many 
who  need  material  for  rag  carpet  have 
acquaintances  in  town  who  would  be 
glad  to  sell  their  paper  rags  in  this 
way.  RAY  MORRIS. 


A  Wash-Day  Apron.  —  For  kitchen 
and  nursery  wear,  an  apron  of  oil-cloth 
or  rubber  saves  its  price  many  times  in 
saving  labor,  for,  besides  protecting 
dress  fronts,  it  is  kept  clean  without 
rubbing.  When  removed,  lay  right  side 
up,  on  a  dry  table,  and  with  a  damp 
cloth  wipe  the  surface.  If  of  rubber, 
it  will  outwear  many  aprons  of  cloth. 
White,  with  a  binding  of  red  braid, 
stitched  on  by  machine,  is  neat  and 
pretty.  It  may  be  cut  all  in  one  piece, 
with  a  bib.  D.  £..  T. 


VICTORIES. 


FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

|  AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

and 


— J 


C  OPP  M 

back! 


HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural 
M echanical  Association.  1889. _ 

’GOLD  MIEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bia  nExposition^CIhicago^J 8 9 3 . 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. _ 

I  SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— California  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 
.SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 


'  345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,'i>7  5 

CT^Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and  [ 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  front  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
I  iron  — will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 

WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER  COIO. 

E3?”We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods .  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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Propagating  Tea  Roses. 

R.,  Pennsylvania.— How  can  I  propagate  Tea 
roses  from  cuttings  ?  At  what  time  should  it  be 
done  ? 

Ans. — The  usual  way  of  propagating 
Tea  roses  is  by  means  of  cuttings  of  firm 
or  nearly  mature  wood,  and  they  are 
rooted  under  glass,  with  a  bottom  heat 
of  65  or  70  degrees.  From  January  to 
March  is  the  usual  time  of  propagating. 
One- bud  cuttings  are  commonly  selected, 
most  of  the  foliage  being  trimmed  off. 
Many  of  the  florists  select  their  cuttings 
from  flowering  shoots,  thinking  that 
this  will  produce  more  freely-blooming 
plants  than  “blind”  wood.  The  cuttings 
are  rooted  in  clean  sand,  and  then  potted 
off  into  thumb  pots.  Plants  thus  rooted 
in  winter  or  early  spring  are  planted 
under  glass  during  the  summer,  to  bloom 
the  following  winter. 

Monthly  Climbing  Rose. 

N.  A.,  Adams  County,  111.— Is  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  a  monthly  rose  ?  If  not,  can  you  tell  me  of 
a  climbing  rose  that  is  a  monthly  ? 

Ans. — The  so-called  monthly  roses  in¬ 
clude,  according  to  the  common  use  of 
the  term,  all  those  that  bloom  more  or 
less  all  through  the  summer  and  fall,  in 
distinction  from  June  or  summer-bloom¬ 
ing  varieties.  The  Crimson  Rambler  is 
a  Polyantha,  and  its  season  of  bloom, 
gorgeous  while  it  lasts,  is  not  very  long. 
Climbing  Jules  Margottin  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  suit  N.  A.;  it  is  free,  vigorous,  and 
hardy  ;  the  flowers  are  carmine  rose, 
rather  flat  and  full.  Climbing  Victor 
Verdier,  bright  rose,  not  fragrant,  is  an¬ 
other  good  variety,  but  not  quite  such  a 
free  bloomer  as  Margottin.  The  origi¬ 
nal  forms  of  these  varieties  are  not 
climbers  ;  so  in  buying  them,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  specify  that  the  climbing  variety 
is  wanted.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
the  climbing  Tea,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
is  extremely  satisfactory,  producing  an 
abundance  of  deep  rose  blooms  ;  but  we 
fear  that  this  would  not  stand  the  try¬ 
ing  winter  of  Illinois.  Climbing  Bessie 
Johnson  is  a  charming  Remontant  with 
fragrant  blush  flowers.  Princess  Louise 
Victoria,  with  soft  salmon  pink  flowers, 
is  a  very  beautiful  variety.  These  hybrid 
climbers  do  not  make  growth  enough  to 
cover  large  buildings,  but  for  trellises  or 
pillars,  they  are  extremely  attractive. 

Hardy  Phlox. 

Gardener,  Massachusetts.  —  Do  all  the  hardy 
phlox  bloom  all  through  the  summer  and  fall  ? 
How  should  they  be  treated  ?  Can  one  obtain 
much  variety  in  colors  ? 

Ans. — The  hardy  phlox  usually  seen 
in  our  gardens  is  P.  decussata,  of  which 
there  are  many  fine  named  garden  varie¬ 
ties.  It  usually  flowers  in  July  and 
August,  the  period  of  bloom  lasting 
about  six  weeks.  To  produce  autumn 
flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  pinch  out  the 
shoots  in  the  beginning  of  June  and 
again  in  July  ;  they  will  then  flower  in 
September.  Plants  left  unpinched  will 
begin  to  bloom  about  the  time  the  June 
roses  are  over.  These  phloxes  grow  well 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  they  will 
appreciate  liberal  treatment,  and,  while 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


in  bloom,  occasional  liquid  manure  will 
increase  the  size  of  the  truss.  While  in 
flower,  they  should  receive  a  good  water¬ 
ing  every  evening.  The  plants  produce 
their  finest  trusses  of  bloom  when  two 
years  old  ;  the  third  year,  they  should 
be  lifted  in  the  fall,  divided,  and  re¬ 
planted. 

“Gardener”  can  obtain  plenty  of  variety 
in  color  among  the  fine  named  sorts.  We 
may  recommend  Oberon,  coppery  red; 
Pantheon,  salmon  rose,  very  large  and 
distinct ;  Queen,  pure  white  ;  William 
Robinson,  pale  salmon,  center  rose;  Mat¬ 
ador,  bright  orange  red  ;  Henri  Murger, 
pure  white,  with  large  carmine  center, 
very  fine  ;  Flambeau,  bright  orange  red, 
darker  center ;  Lothair,  salmon  with 
crimson  eye,  very  fine,  large  spike  ; 
Richard  Wallace,  white  with  violet  eye. 

Seasonable  Work. 

All  the  planting  comes  at  once  now  ; 
most  people  endeavor  to  have  their  gar¬ 
dens  fully  in  order  by  Decoration  Day, 
and  as  we  may  consider  danger  of  frost 
over,  all  the  bedding  plants  may  be  put 
out.  The  flower  beds  are,  of  course,  well 
dug,  free  from  stones,  and  the  grass 
properly  trimmed  at  the  edges.  Before 
beginning  to  plant,  the  distances  at 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  put  should  be 
decided,  and  the  places  marked,  else 
there  is  risk  of  irregular  spacing  and, 
perhaps,  an  insufficiency  of  plants  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  work. 

With  many  people,  the  first  choice  in 
bedding  plants  is  the  ever-useful  gera¬ 
nium,  and  this  always  gives  a  showy 
bed.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  by  mass¬ 
ing  geraniums  of  one  type,  with  a  con¬ 
trasting  border,  but  no  intermingling 
plants.  Among  good  varieties,  S.  A. 
Nutt  is  one  of  the  best  doubles  ;  it  has 
a  close,  compact  habit,  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  rich  deep  red  flowers,  in 
large  trusses.  Beaute  Poitevine,  semi¬ 
double,  bright  salmon,  is  another  excel¬ 
lent  bedder,  these  two  varieties  being 
largely  used  in  the  parks  and  gardens 
where  a  continuous  show  is  desired. 
Heteranthe  is  a  good  semi-double  scar¬ 
let.  Single  geraniums  have  been  much 
improved  of  late  years,  and  some  of  the 
newer  French  ones  are  extremely  fine, 
with  extra  large  trusses.  Marguerite 
de  Layres  is  an  especially  fine  white  ; 
Mrs.  A.  Blanc,  reddish  salmon,  very  fine; 
Souvenir  de  Mirande,  white  shading  to 
salmon  at  the  edges,  very  striking  and 
uncommon  ;  Benjamin  Schroder,  very 
large  individual  flowers  and  large  truss, 
rosy  pink,  with  distinct  white  blotch  on 
upper  petals.  As  an  edging  to  the  bed, 
nothing  is  better  than  some  of  the  gera¬ 
niums  with  variegated  leaves.  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Snow,  green  and  white,  is  a  good 
old  sort ;  Happy  Thought,  green  leaves, 
with  bright  yellow  center,  very  showy  ; 
Mme.  Salleroi,  green  and  white,  excel¬ 
lent  ;  Mrs.  Parker,  deep  green,  edged 
with  white,  or  Mrs.  Pollock,  bronzy 
red,  yellow  and  green,  familiar,  but  still 
one  of  the  best  of  the  tricolored  section. 
Geranium  beds  are  very  often  seen 
edged  with  the  white-leaved  cineraria 
or  centaurea,  with  excellent  effect. 

Beds  planted  now  with  the  brilliant 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  colcx-  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

It.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Solti  by  all  Druggists. 
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blue  Lobelia  Erinus  make  a  handsome 
show,  this  little  plant  giving  an  intense 
azure  unapproachable  by  any  other  bed¬ 
ding  plant,  but  it  is  a  sad  disappoint¬ 
ment  under  a  blazing  July  sun,  when 
its  glory  of  bloom  fades  into  sad  dingi¬ 
ness.  Another  disappointing  plant  for 
bedding  is  the  bright  yellow  Shrubby 
calceolaria,  which  soon  finishes  its  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom  in  our  warm,  dry  climate. 
Both  this  calceolaria  and  the  lobelia  are 
often  seen  in  the  city  window  boxes, 
making  a  brave  show  in  early  summer, 
and  they  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  as 
the  house  is  usually  vacant  during  the 
midsummer  months,  so  a  prolonged  show 
of  bloom  is  not  expected. 

For  a  bed  in  a  very  warm  sunny  situa¬ 
tion,  the  old-fashioned  Lantana  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plant,  and  will  make  a  brave 
show  of  bloom.  There  is  great  variety 
in  the  color  of  the  bloom,  white,  lemon 
yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  mauve,  violet, 
purple  and  rose,  and  the  neat  round 
trusses  of  flowers  often  show  a  curious 
graduation  of  tint  from  white  to  bright 
shades,  arranged  in  concentric  rings  with 
perfect  regularity.  The  only  objection 
to  the  Lantana  is  its  peculiar  odor, 
which  becomes  more  pronounced  if 
leaves  or  flowers  are  bruised.  Another 
good  plant  for  a  light  dry  soil  is  the  In¬ 
dian  vinca,  first  cousin  to  the  little  trail¬ 
ing  plant  known  in  this  country  as 
“myrtle”;  it  is  a  neat  shrubby  plant 
with  shining  green  leaves  and  abundant 
flowers,  either  pure  white,  white  with 
red  eye  or  bright  rose  pink.  Where  a 
carpeting  plant  is  wanted  in  a  dry  sunny 
place  the  little  portulaca  is  excellent ; 
we  have  seen  this  used  to  carpet  beds  of 
June  roses,  where  it  formed  a  mulch  to 
protect  the  surface  from  excessive  heat, 
and  made  a  carpet  of  bright  little  blooms 
all  summer. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 

Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Buy  a  Buggy 

a  carriage,  a  pheeton,  or  a  vehicle  of 
any  sort  from  us  and  you  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  first  price,  and  a  personal  guar¬ 
antee  of  reliability.  We  sell  only  our 
own  work,  and  stand  responsible  for 
every  vehicle  that  leaves  our  factory. 
You  can  buy  direct  by  mail  as  safely 
as  you  can  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price 
list  free.  Send  for  It  to-day. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 

L  Box  T,  Columbus,  Ohio.  J 

•jfc  fr 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  its  particular  chimney. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num¬ 
ber  to  get ;  sent  free. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl 
glass.” 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 
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Raking 

and  health  making 
are  included  in  the 
making  of  HIRES 
Rootbeer.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  great  tem¬ 
perance  drink  is  an  event 
of  importance  in  a  million 
well  regulated  homes. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

is  full  of  good  health. 
Invigorating,  appetiz¬ 
ing,  satisfying.  Put 
some  up  to-day  and 
have  it  ready  to  put 
down  whenever  you’re 
thirsty. 

Made  only  by  The 
Charles  E.  Hires  Co., 
Philadelphia.  A  pack¬ 
age  makes  5  gallons. 
Sold  everywhere. 


Wanted-fln  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 

;t  your  ideas ;  tnoy  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys.  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 

CARRIAGE  WHEELS  S5.50 

Per  Set  WITH  TIRE  ON, 

Wo  Sell  Direct  to  the  Farmer, 

SARVIN  PATENT  WHEELS, 

Tired  With  K.  J£.  Steel  Tire, 
all  primed  ready  for  painting.  Also  set 
Boxes  and  furnish  Axles  cheap. 

For  particulars  write 
CARRIAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Geneva,  O 


BIGGIES,; 


Carts,  Surrles, 
Phatosi, 

1  SprlngWagons 
I  Harness  and  Saddles  shipped  O.  O.  L>. 

anywhere  to  anyone  with 
‘  .privilege  to  examine  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices.  Guar- 
Janteed  as  represented  or 
/money  refunded.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogand  testi¬ 
monials  Free.  Addr.fin  full) 
C4SII  BUYERS’  CHIOS,  158  W.  Van  Boren  St.,  H343  CHICAGO 


BUY  RIGHT 

Buggies,  Carriages,  Wt 
gons  and  Harness  at 

E rices  one-third  to  one-l 
alf  below  regular  prices' 

All  goods  guaranteed. 

8th  year  In  business.  Highest  references. 
Freight  paid.  Illustrated  Buyers’  Guide  FREE. 
•turn  UFO,  CO.,  104  West  4th  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


^  TO  CONSUMER  AT  ON£ 


FREIGHT  PREPAID. 


Save 


40  per  cent,  and  buy  our 
“PARLOR  CITY”  Bicycle 
at  $43.75 — barrel  hub, 
seamless  tubing,  all 
latest  improvements; 
a  marvel  of  beauty, 
strength  and  speed. 


Our  “GOLD  COIN”  Top 
Buggy  at$44.50  cannot 
be  bought  elsewhere 
for  less  than  875.00. 

Sent  on  approval. 

BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  i  CYCLE  CO., 
Box  G  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


OGUE  FREE  FOR  TV' 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


Ho.STH-  Surrey  Harnesa— Price  J15.00. 

As  good  as  sells  for  $22.00. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  24  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages,  90  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness.  Top  Buggiesaslow 
as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons, 

Road  Wagons,  etc.  Send  No.  606. 
for  largb,  tree  Catalogue,  shade,  apron  and 


■un- 
for  pO. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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The  Result. 


Here]are  the  winners  of  the  six  Sweepstakes  Premiums  in  contest  closed  May  1 : 

Names.  Amount. 


S.  S.  CHANDLER  JR.,  Wisconsin .  130  $100 

W.  J.  BILLS,  New  York .  109  SO 

W.  S.  MOORE,  New  York .  92  25 

C.  C.  LORD,  Connecticut .  89)4  15 

W.  F.  NEWCOMB,  Nova  Scotia .  49'A  10 

R.  R.  GAGE,  Ontario .  22  5 


Considering  the  premiums,  both  weekly  and  sweepstakes,  and  also  commissions, 
the  clubs  were  small,  but  the  last  week  increased  them  very  much,  especially  the 
first  two  or  three.  The  $5  premiums  have  been  sent  to  all  who  sent  20  names 
as  promised. 

We  will  announce  no  new  contests  now  until  after  the  summer  season  ;  but 
the  six  $2  weekly  premiums  will  be  continued  for  clubs  of  five  or  more,  so  as  to 
give  a  good  reward  to  any  one  who  sends  any  names  during  the  summer. 

Here  are  the  winners  of  the  $2  premiums  for  first  week  in  May : 


E.  B.  MILLER . Minnesota. 

W.  SWEET . Oregon. 

W.  H.  SPEERS . Ontario. 

W.  F.  NEWCOMB . . . Nova  Scotia. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


BOOK  TRADE  ROTES . 

Diseases  op  Horses  and  Cattle.— By  Prop.  D. 
McIntosh. — This  book  contains  379  pages,  and 
sells  for  $1.75.  It  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  dis¬ 
eases  among  animals,  and  we  are  selling  a  good 
many  copies. 

One  of  our  newer  readers  wants  a  back  number 
containing  an  account  of  the  way  Mr.  Carman’s 
seed  potatoes  are  originated.  We  cannot  supply 
the  paper,  but  Mr.  Carman’s  “New  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture”  tells  the  whole  story  and  a  good  deal  more 
besides.  It  costs  40  cents.  You  may  be  able  to 
make  It  worth  $40  to  you. 

Ailing  Animals. — There  has  been  considerable 
demand  for  a  good  book  on  the  diseases  of  live 
stock.  During  the  year,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  sick 
horse  or  cow  on  the  farm.  You  want  to  know 
what  to  do  at  once.  Not  being  a  veterinarian, 
you  want  a  book  that  tells  its  tale  in  simple  style 
without  words  so  long  that  they  strangle  compre¬ 
hension.  We  have  just  the  book  for  you. 

When  the  first  warm  spring  weather  comes, 
rhubarb  and  asparagus  start  up  so  rapidly  that 
we  can  almost  see  the  plants  move.  We  then 
realize  how  easy  it  is  to  force  these  succulent 
vegetables,  either  for  the  home  table  or  the  home 
market.  Prof.  Bailey’s  Forcing  Book  ($1),  or 
Dreer’s  Vegetables  Under  Glass  (25  cents),  are 
the  best  books  we  know  for  any  one  contemplat¬ 
ing  vegetable  forcing  on  ever  so  small  a  scale. 

During  the  past  week,  a  reader  asked  for  com¬ 
plete  works  on  the  chemistry  of  agriculture, 
human  physiology,  entomology,  and  the  practical 
side  of  mixing  fertilizers.  Here  is  our  list: 

Agriculture,  three  volumes,  Prof.  Storer. 

Human  Physiology,  Dalton. 

Economic  Entomology,  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith. 

Manures  and  How  to  Mix  Them,  F.  Sempers. 
That  covers  the  ground  well,  and  will  give  our 
friend  a  condensed  library. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  studies  is  the 
evolution  of  plant  life;  the  changes  induced  in 
familiar  plants  by  the  influence  of  selection  and 
environment.  The  selection  of  the  fittest  has 
changed  the  small,  watery,  thin-fleshed  fruit  of 
Lycopersicum  esculentum  into  the  solid,  meaty 
tomato,  just  as  the  many-pronged,  irregularly- 
branching  roots  of  the  native  European  carrot 
have  developed  into  the  present  shape  of  that 
vegetable.  Some  of  our  garden  fruits,  such  as 
the  cucumber,  are  being  gradually  cultivated  to 
a  seedless  state,  like  the  banana,  which,  during 
the  countless  years  it  has  reproduced  itself  by 
suckers,  has  got  outof  the  habit  of  making  seeds 
at  all.  A  very  interesting  book  dealing  with  this 
subject  is  The  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  by  Prof. 
Bailey,  price  $2.  It  is  a  book  every  horticultural 
student  needs,  and  one  of  value  to  the  general 
horticultural  reader,  the  nurseryman  and  the 
florist. 

Plant  Breeding. — Any  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  originating  of  new  varieties  of  plants,  either 
commercially  or  otherwise,  soon  begins  to  puzzle 
over  the  strange  results  produced  by  cross-fer¬ 
tilization.  Why  should  a  simple  cross  between 
two  distinct  varieties  produce  a  third  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  from  either  parent  ?  A  pure  white  carna¬ 
tion,  pollentzed  by  a  red-striped  variety,  may 
produce  half  a  dozen  different  sorts  from  the 
same  seed-pod,  and  none  of  them  like  the  parents. 
Some  will  be  single,  because  all  double  flowers 
have  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  single  type,  and 
some  will  show  the  ugly  dull  purplish  tint  that 
carnation  breeders  have  been  trying  to  eliminate 
for  many  generations.  If  a  plant  always  took 
after  its  own  parents,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
produce  a  strawberry  with  as  good  a  blossom  as 
Chas.  Downing,  as  good  a  plant-maker  as  Haver- 
land,  and  with  a  berry  equal  to  Bubach  No.  5, 
such  as  that  Massachusetts  man  longs  for  on 
page  327.  But  then,  you  can’t  be  absolutely  sure 
that  it  will  take  after  its  parents,  or  its  grand¬ 
parents,  or  its  great-great-great  grandfather. 
We  are  groping  after  the  laws  that  govern  in¬ 
herited  tendencies  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  and 
here  we  find  Prof.  Bailey  telling  us  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  crossing  of  plants,  in  his  handy 
little  book,  Plant  Breeding.  Years  ago,  the  same 
author  gave  us  his  experience  in  the  manual 
entitled,  Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing,  but 
this  is  now  out  of  print  and  superseded  by  the 
later  work.  The  price  of  Plant  Breeding  is  $1. 
The  detailed  directions  for  the  crossing  of  plants 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  those  who  are 
just  groping  towards  this  work;  the  chapter  on 
the  philosophy  of  variation  will  give  a  further 
incentive,  if  one  were  needed,  to  those  who  are 


aiding  Mother  Nature  in  her  marvelous  work¬ 
shop,  where  every  baby  orchid  has  an  insect 
sponsor,  and  every  waste  product  is  turned  into 
blossoming  beauty. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  this 
city,  May  5.  About  50  members  were  present, 
and  a  large  number  more  were  represented  by 
proxy  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
treasurer’s  report  showed  the  club  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Only  routine  business  is 
transacted  at  these  meetings.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  as  follows:  E.  A.  Dar¬ 
ling,  New  York,  president;  Hiram  Hitchcock,  New 
York,  treasurer  ;  Guy  C.  Barton,  Nebraska, 
Henry  S.  Redfield,  New  York,  E.  S.  Henry,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  J.  B.  Bradbury,  Ohio,  directors. 


VARIOUS  FRUIT  ROTES. 

Winnebago  County,  III.— The  freeze  of  April 
20  has,  apparently,  destroyed  the  peach  and  pear 
blossom  buds.  Willard  plums  are  just  beginning 
to  show  the  pink.  Forsythiaviridissimais  loaded 
with  bloom  —  that  is  my  conundrum,  how  the 
tender  Forsythia  should  escape  while  the  hardy 
peach  and  pear  blooms  were  destroyed.  Cabbage 
seeds  sown  four  weeks  ago  to-day,  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  show — cold,  late,  wet  spring.  Colum¬ 
bian  raspberries  have  come  through  the  winter 
in  fine  shape,  the  Superb  ditto.  s.  h. 

Butler  County,  Pa. — I  have  a  number  of  Japan 
plum  trees— Abundance  and  Burbank — set  out  in 
the  spring  of  1895,  which  came  through  the  win¬ 
ter  well,  the  temperature  falling  to  15  and  18  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  in  January.  Abundance  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  hardier  here,  having  scarcely  a 
bud  killed;  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom  April  20 
and  21,  when  we  had  a  very  hard  freeze,  the 
ground  being  frozen  to  a  depth  of  1%  inch  in 
many  places.  To  protect  my  trees,  I  covered, 
using  sheets  large  enough  to  extend  clear  around 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Isn’t  it  a  pity  that  so  many  women  go 
through  life  as  nervous,  fretful  invalids,  al¬ 
ways  in  a  sick  -  bed  or  on  the  verge  of  it. 
They  are  to  be  sincerely  pitied  for  the 

reat  majority  have  in  them  the  making  of 

ealthy,  amiable,  capable  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers.  These  cases  become  sadder  still  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  sufferings  they  endure 
are  unnecessary.  Any  woman  can  be  healthy 
and  amiable  and  helpful  if  she  will  take  care 
of  the  health  of  those  delicate  organs  that 
are  essentially  feminine. 

The  greatest  known  medicine  for  women 
is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
cures  all  weakness  and  disease  of  the  or¬ 
gans  that  make  wifehood  and  motherhood 
possible.  It  allays  inflammation,  soothes 
pain,  and  restores  calm  and  strength  to  the 
shattered  nerves.  It  prepares  for  wifehood 
and  maternity.  Over  90,000  women  have 
testified  to  its  virtues.  Druggists  sell  it. 

“  I  commenced  using  your  medicine  three  days 
after  my  child  was  born,”  writes  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bry¬ 
ant,  of  Wilbraham,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass,  (care  of 
Wesleyan  Academy).  “  It  was  the  fourth  one, 
and  I  never  got  up  se  strong  and  well.  I  can  do 
all  iay  own  work.  I  have  recommended  my 
friends  to  try  the  4  Favorite  Prescription.’  "  , 

If  somebody  was  offering  to  give  away 
gold  mines  for  the  asking  what  a  scrambling 
there  would  be  !  When  a  mine  of  health  is 
offered  there  is  some  lively  scrambling  too.  il 
Over  680,000  people  hurried  to  get  Doctoi  jj 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser  at  I 
$1.50  per  copy.  It  has  1,008  pages  with  over  jj 
300  illustrations.  Something  over  90  of  these  | 
pages  relate  to  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  o 
This  book  may  now  be  had  free.  Send  21 1 
one-cen'.  stamps,  to  World’s  Dispensary  j 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  the  coslj 
of  mailing  only,  and  get  the  book  in  paper  | 
•orers ;  or,  send  31  cents  for  cloth  binding. 
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MORE  AND 
BETTER 


MILK 


AND 

SUPERIOR  BUTTER 

“  Vour  money’s  mortb  or  Vour 
money  BacR” 

Address 

THE  H=0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


Time  is  money.  Pievention  betterthan 
cure  SCOTT'S  ARABIAN  PASTE 
will  reduce  swollen  shoulders  and  pre¬ 
vent  (jails.  Or  will  enre  a  gall  and 
work  the  horse  every  day.  One  appli¬ 
cation  will  remove  lumps  from  cows’ 
udder  and  save  the  bag.  Keep  it  In  the 
stable.  Guaranteed.  Druggists.  Har¬ 
ness-maker,  or  by  mail,  25c.,  50c.,  $1. 

SCOTT'S  HOOP  PA8TE  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  description  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C.  hogs,  two 
which  weighed  2806  lbs.  Sold 
2995  for  breeders  in  1895*96. 
despite  panic  and  hard  times. 

First  applicant  from  each  lo * 
cahty  secures  a  pair  ON  TIME 
and  an  agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

..  135  Summit  St.  CLEVELAND.  O. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


— Containing  over  100 
acres,  divided  into  till¬ 
able  pasture  and  wood, 
Well-watered;  living  stream  of  spring  water  of  the 
best.  Has  produced  to  keep  35  head  of  horses  and 
cows  for  milk  the  past  10  years;  all  manure  used  on 
tlie  place.  A  ready  sale  has  been  found  for  milk  at 
the  door.  Located  in  Wayne  township,  Passaic  Co., 
N.  J  ,20  miles  from  New  York,  via  rail.2‘<f  miles  from 
Mountain  View,  on  Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  R.  R.;  also 
Greenwood  Lake  R.  R  .  and  three  miles  from  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  a  city  of  about  100.000  inhabitants,  and 
growing;  alarge  manufacturing  business.  Locomotive 
and  machine  shops,  and  very  many  silk  mills.  Erie 
&  N.  Y..  Susquehanna  and  Western  pass  through  the 
city  to  New  York.  Macadam  roads.  On  the  place  a 
large  and  commodious  two-story  house  with  ample 
cellar  room,  water  in  the  house  and  at  barn:  barn, 
40x70  feet,  hay  shed,  wagon  sheds,  henhouse  and 
granary  24x30.  Convenientto  school,  church,  mill  and 
market.  Tillable  land  loam  soil,  clear  of  stone. 
Ample  and  convenient  springs  for  cooling  and  keep¬ 
ing  milk.  Apple  and  pear  orchard  and  grapes  nicely 
in  bearing  order.  For  a  gentleman's  home,  ora  farmer 
not  easy  to  be  excelled.  Terms  easy.  Inquire  of 
I.  W.  BLA1N;  or  MOSES  DRURY,  104  Washington 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


E 


For  yourself  where 
kind  is  good  and 
cheap.  Where  thou¬ 
sands  have  become 
prosperous.  Where 
the  climate  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  soil  is  rich.  NEBRASKA  offers  great 
opportunities  to  the  farm  renter  who  wants  to 
become  a  farm  owner.  Send  for  a  free  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  Nebraska  to  P.  S.  Eustls, 
Gen’l  Pass  r  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  It.  It.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


P  otash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
•Danure.  The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States— is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain , 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings,”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Morefon  Farm(P.0.)N.Y. 


$20  PR0SPHA1E  FOR  P01AT0ES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS^ 


Cash  and  responsible  buyer 
Address  HUBBARD  &  CO., 
(  708  Merchants  B’k,  Balt.,  Md 


Save  Money!  Direct  Sales  to  Farmers! 

Why  not  economize  ?  You  save  *10  to  *12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 


Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . * 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer. 35 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer . t- 

Seientitic  Tobacco  Fertilizer . ^ 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer . £ 

Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . <; 


Ammonia.  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Aeid,  22  to  25  p.c 

Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Aeid,  8  to  10  p.c. 

Ammonia,  2)4  to  SHj  p.c.  Phos. Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 
Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Aeid.  10  to  12  p.c. 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Aeid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

A  mmonia.  4)4  to  b)4  p.c.Phos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c. . 
FOll  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WHITE 


.*22 

Potash.  1)4  to  ‘i)4  p.c.  10 
Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 
Potash,  '04  to  4)4  p.c.  22 
Potash,  5  to  0  p.c.  25 
. 18 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  P.  0.  Box  1017,708  Bingham  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


YOU  WANT  A  WATCH  ? 

.  IF  NOT,  YOUR  BOY  DOES.  $|. 

This  is  fully  warranted  to  keep  good  time.  The  case  is 
solid  nickel,  nickel  movement,  jeweled,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set.  This  is  not  a  clumsy  clock,  commonly  called  a 
watch.  It  is  a  watch,  and  a  very  neat  one  at  that.  For 
just  one  month— May— no  longer,  and  no  shorter — we  will 
make  a  special  drive  on  them  at  less  than  cost  even  to  us, 
cheap  though  we  get  them  by  the  thousand.  Anytime 
during  the  month  of  May  you  may  send  us  one  new 
subscription  and  $2,  and  15  cents  extra  for  postage  and 
registering  watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch  by 
return  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Of  course,  you  get  the  dollar  for  the  new  subscrip¬ 
tion,  so  the  watch  will  cost  you  only  $1  besides  the  post¬ 
age.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  we  will  return  all  the  money. 
This  will  hold  good  only  for  the  month  of  May.  These 
watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail.  We  want  the  new 
subscription,  but  we  positively  will  not  repeat  this  offer 
after  May.  Now  is  the  time  if  you  want  a  good  watch  for 
a  dollar..  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Various  Fruit  Notes. 

(CONTINUED.) 

the  head  of  the  trees  barrel  or  skirt  shape;  this 
can  be  easily  done  by  using  a  stepladder  so  as  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  tree  easily,  then  slip  the 
cover  up  around  the  opposite  side,  and  bring  the 
upper  corners  together  and  fasten.  The  whole 
cover  can  be  drawn  around  snugly  without  much 
danger  to  blossoms  or  branches,  and  makes  a 
cover  that  the  wind  cannot  blow  off.  The  peach 
crop  will  be  an  entire  failure  here.  Apples  are  in 
bloom.  Cherries  have  been  greatly  damaged  by 
the  freeze.  o.  w.  h. 

Strawberry  Experiments.— My  specialty  is  the 
strawberry.  I  have  just  finished  setting  98  varie¬ 
ties  in  trial  plots,  shall  have  several  more,  and 
next  year,  shall  commence  with  plants  grown  on 
the  same  soil,  take  notes  as  to  growth,  and  in 
fruiting  season,  pick  each  variety  separately 
each  day,  count,  weigh,  grade  and  sell  them. 
This  will  give  the  exact  comparative  size,  time 
of  ripening,  total  yield  per  plot,  net  returns  per 
plot,  and  rate  per  acre.  I  offer  $20  for  three 
plants  of  any  new  variety  received  this  spring, 
which,  after  testing,  proves  worthy  a  place  on 
our  profitable  list.  After  carefully  testing  300 
of  the  varieties  offered  during  the  past  eight 
years,  I  find  that  all  those  which  are  worthless 
here  are  being  discarded  by  every  enterprising 
plant  grower  in  the  country,  while  every  variety 
which  succeeds  at  any  place  north  of  Alabama 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  succeeds  here. 

Dorchester  County,  Md.  r.  l.  gulick. 

Tolland  County,  Conn.— Pear,  plum,  cherry 
and  peach  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  promise 
an  abundance  of  fruit.  Apple  trees  also  promise 
to  bloom  freely.  Grass  has  started  well,  and  the 
hay  crop  will  be  a  good  one  unless  we  have  a  dry 
season  later.  Cattle  are  going  out  to  pasture. 
Potatoes  are  generally  planted.  There  will  not 
be  quite  so  large  an  acreage  on  account  of  many 
putting  in  more  tobacco.  The  “  handsomest 
potato  I  ever  saw,”  is  the  verdict  of  some  who 
have  seen  the  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  seed, 
recently  purchased  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  Berij. 
F.  Pinney  at  38  cents  per  bushel.  The  old  tobacco 
crop  having  been  cleaned  up  generally  at  fair 
prices,  farmers  have  regained  confidence  in  it  as 
a  money  crop,  and  the  acreage  will  be  increased 
accordingly.  Several  ex-growers  will  again  re¬ 
turn  to  it.  A  number  of  new  tobacco  barns  will 
be  put  up  this  season  to  replace  those  of  former 
years,  which  had  been  allowed  to  decay,  after  the 
owners  ceased  raising  tobacco.  Early  peas  are 
up,  and  asparagus  and  rhubarb,  lettuce  and  rad¬ 
ishes  are  large  enough  for  eating.  a.  e.  p. 

Rosie  Beauty  Apple.— On  page  244  of  Tub  R. 
N.-Y.  of  April  10,  S.  B.,  of  Crescent,  O.,  says  that 
the  Rome  Beauty  apple  is  no  better  than  the  Ben 
Davis.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  unless  he  raises 
very  poor,  scabby  ones.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
Rome  Beauty;  the  original  tree  stood  near  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  two  miles  above 
Proctorville.  A  Mr.  Gillette  brought  trees  from 
the  Putnam  nursery  at  Marietta,  O.,  about  1818, 
and  among  them  was  a  seedling  which  he  pitched 
out  to  his  boy,  saying,  “There  is  a  democrat; 
you  can  have  that.”  It  was  set  out,  and  brought 
into  existence  the  famous  Rome  Beauty,  named 
from  Rome  township.  There  is  no  variety  known 
here  that  will  equal  it  as  a  paying  apple.  It  is  a 
good,  early  bearer,  medium  to  large  fruit,  bright- 
red  skin  and  fair  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
for  cold  storage.  For  northern  Ohio  and  New 
York,  I  would  not  recommend  it  for  general 
planting  until  it  has  been  tried  fully.  The  fruit 
is  subject  to  apple  scab,  but  it  can  be  prevented 
by  using  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  I  have  sprayed 
and  proved  it.  Last  year,  we  had  no  apples,  and 
we  have  a  good  prospect  for  a  crop  this  year. 
Peaches  are  promising,  too,  in  full  bloom  now. 
Bradrick,  O.  U.  T.  c. 

SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

I  have  soaked  my  seed  potatoes  in  corrosive 
sublimate  for  the  past  two  years,  but  on  spots 
where  the  soil  is  coarse,  porous  and  dark  colored, 
they  grow  scabby,  while  on  yellow  loam  spots  in 
the  same  field,  they  are  free  from  scab.  l.  e.  t. 
Aroostook  County,  Me. 

We  live  three  miles  from  Newburgh  dock,  and 
l)f  from  the  city  line,  at  Washington  Lake.  The 
lake  supplies  the  city  with  water.  It  was  cleaned 
out,  and  some  of  the  muck  put  on  our  farm.  We 
have  been  cultivating  it.  It  is  different  from 
swamp  muck,  because  it  has  a  hard  bottom.  We 
raise  onions,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and  celery 
on  it.  We  had  the  finest  celery  in  market,  and 
could  not  supply  half  the  orders.  The  potatoes 
that  grow  on  it  are  excellent.  s.  m. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Crimson  Clover  in  New  England.— I  have  had 
a  little  experience  with  Crimson  clover  which  is 
different  from  anything  I  have  seen  in  print.  In 

1893,  I  planted  potatoes  on  a  piece  of  very  poor 
land;  the  soil  is  what  I  should  call  sandstone 
loam,  if  there  is  any  such  thing.  For  many  years 
this  land  had  been  skinned.  I  used  1,200  pounds 
of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  got  about  50  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  After  digging  the  pota¬ 
toes,  I  prepared  the  ground  with  a  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  and  sowed  wheat,  getting  a  small  crop  in 

1894.  September  3,  I  plowed  the  piece  and  next 
day  sowed  Crimson  clover,  15  pounds  to  the  acre, 
harrowed  it  in  and  rolled  the  piece.  The  clover 
came  up  nicely  in  about  five  days,  and  looked 
well  until  March,  when  it  began  to  die  out  on 
account  of  the  frost  heaving  the  ground  and 
leaving  the  roots  bare.  But  there  were  some 
small  patches  that  grew  thick  and  matured.  I 
intended  to  gather  the  seed,  but  it  ripened  sooner 
than  I  expected,  and  I  did  not  do  anything  with 
it,  and  supposed  that  was  the  end  of  it.  In  1896, 


I  was  going  by  the  piece  one  day  about  .Tuned, 
when  I  was  surprised  to  see  Crimson  clover  blos¬ 
soms.  I  went  on  to  the  piece  and  took  a  look  at 
it;  there  were  small  patches  of  it  all  over  the 
piece  where  it  ripened  and  died ;  in  July,  I  mowed 
the  piece,  which  was  a  mixture  of  grass,  daisies 
and  weeds.  April  3,  while  spreading  a  load  of 
manure  on  this  land,  I  noticed  little  spots  of 
green  which  proved  to  be  Crimson  clover.  It  had 
seeded  Itself  three  years,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  it  would  not  continue  to  do  so  indefi¬ 
nitely.  There  is  just  as  much  clover  there  to-day, 
as  there  was  in  1894.  I  think  this  shows  that 
Crimson  clover  will  live  through  the  winter  in 
southern  New  England.  I  also  think  it  should 
be  sown  on  unplowed  ground,  so  that  the  soil 
would  be  hard  and  firm,  and  then  it  would  root 
so  firmly  that  the  frost  would  not  heave  it  out  of 
the  ground  and  leave  the  roots  to  dry  up.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty.  If  we  can 
get  the  roots  to  stay  in  the  ground,  we  can  grow 
Crimson  clover  here.  p.  k.  ii. 

North  Guilford,  Conn. 

Genesee  County,  Mich.— Wheat  in  this  section 
of  Michigan  is  mostly  very  poor.  I  think  that  it 
will  be  a  good  lesson  to  many,  and  in  the  future, 
more  pains  will  be  taken  in  preparing  the  ground 
and  getting  it  sown  at  the  proper  time.  Farmers 
here  are  mostly  a  rather  blue  lot,  as  the  prospect 
is  for  low  prices.  I  think  it  will  prove  a  blessing 
to  many,  as  they  will  learn  that  the  slip-shod  way 
some  have  here,  will  not  do,  and  that  we  shall  see 
better  farming  and  more  abundant  crops  in  the 
future  than  the  past.  I  do  not  complain,  for  I 
find  that  a  farmer  can  adapt  himself  to  a  change 
in  times  and  prices  as  easily  as  any  one.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  only  what  I  can  do  well,  which 
pays,  best  I  am  convinced— sell  when  I  can  get  a 
reasonable  price,  and  look  hopefully  ahead. 

b.  g.  s. 


MARKETS. 


8ATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1897. 

BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Wenem,  extra*,  per  lb  . 17  @— 

Weitern,  first* . 18  Si- 

Western,  leoond* . 14  @15)6 

Western,  third* . 13  @14 

Btate,  finest . 17  @— 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 13  @16 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tub*,  fancy . 16  @— 

Flr*t* . 14  @15)6 

Becondl  .  . 13  @14 

Welsh  tub*,  fancy . 16)6®  — 

Welsh  tuba,  seconds  to  firsts . 13  @15 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras  . 14  @14)6 

First* . 12  @13 

Second* . io  @n 

Western  factory,  extra . 11)6@12 

Firsts . 10)6@ll 

Seconds . ]0  @— 

Thirds .  8  @  9 

Old  butter,  per  lb . 12  @13)6 

CIIEK8E— NEW. 

8tate,  full  cream,  large,  choice . 10)4® — 

Good  to  prime . 10  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  5  @6 

Full  skims .  2)6®  3 


EGOS. 


Near-by, new  laid, fancy  elected. per  doz  11@  — 
State&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  10  @  10)4 

Western,  selected  for  storage .  10  @  10' { 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime. . .  9)6@  10 

Kentuoky&Nashvile,  fresh  gatb'd. choice  9)69  — 
Other  8outh’n.  fresh  gath'd,  g'd  to  prime  8)6®  9 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 1  95  @2  40 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland,  per  doz .  18  @  — 

Western,  per  doz .  14  @  15 

Southern,  per  doz .  n  @  14 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  20  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  C0@3  00 

8pitzenberg.  per  bbl .  . 1  25@2  50 

Greening,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

N.  Spy,  ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  CD@3  60 

Ben  Davis,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 2  O0@3  25 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  60 

Nearby,  open  beads  and  common,  per  bbl  76®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  per  quart .  10@  15 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  8@  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . @79 

Bye . @42 

Barley  feeding . 27  @— 

Barley  malting . @40 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 29  @— 

Oats . 22  @— 

HAY  AND  8TRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 

No.  2 . 

8hort  rye . 

Tangled  rye  . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


.75 

.70 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.50 

.40 

.80 

,70 

,66 

60 

.36 


@- 

@72)6 

@65 

@60 

@65 

@55 

@50 

@— 

@75 

@60 

@60 

@40 

@- 


HONEY. 

8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  tancy,  per  lb . 11  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @5)6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @  41^ 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)6@  6)6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . . . —  @— 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  8tate,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 

Medium  to  prime . 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 

Medium  to  prime . . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice _ 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime. . . . 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 

German.  1895 . 

German.  1896 . 

MEATS— DRESSED. 


9  @10 
7)6®  8)6 
4  @  6 
—  @— 

2  @  6 
10)6@11)6 
9  @10 
—  @— 
,—  @— 
18  @25 


Fe*l*,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

8mall,  per  lb . 

Spring  lambs,  each . 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 


7  @  — 

6  @  6)6 

5  @  6)6 

3)69  4)6 

1  00  @6  50 

6  @  6)6 

5  @  6)6 

4  @  4)6 


ND  ROLLER. 

BOY  For  information  about 
the  the  host  Land-roller, 
Horsepower.  Thresher. 
Clover-IIuller,  Fanning- 
inill,  Feed-mill,  Circular- 
saw  Machine  and  Dog- 
power,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address.  MIN  ARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES. 


Scotch  Magnum,  per  sack . 1  00@  — 

8tate,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  12 

Per  sack .  9001  00 

Maine  Rose,  per  sack . 1  26@1  30 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  40@  — 

Maine,  Empire  State,  per  sack . 1  15@  — 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 4  00@5  50 

No.  2 . 2  60@3  00 

Floiida.  No.  1 . 3  000  4  60 

Charleston  and  Havana  . 3  00@4  00 

8weets,  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  26@1  60 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

8prlng  chickens,  per  nalr .  40  @  80 

Cnlckens,  local,  per  lb .  8  0  — 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4  @  4)6 

Turkey*,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  76 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  36  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

DRE8SED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  25  @  — 

Phlla.,  3)6  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lb  23  @  25 

Chickens,  Phlla. .wlnt’s, 6  lbs  &  over  to  pr.  16  @  18 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  prime,  per  lb..  —  @  — 
Phlla.,  fall,  roasting,  fair  to  good. . .  —  @  — 
Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W’n,  prime.  7)6®  — 
Mixed,  West’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..  5  @  6)6 

Fowls,  State  &  Pnnn.,  good  to  prime .  7)69  8 

Western,  prime,  oer  lb . . .  7)6®  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  6)6®  6 

Old  cooks,  per  lb .  6)6®  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 


FROZEN. 


Turkeys,  hens,  fancy .  12)6@  — 

No.  1 .  ll  @  12 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  dry  picked .  16  @  17 

Scalded .  .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  8  @  — 

No.  2 .  6  @  7 

Capons,  Western,  mixed  weights .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  12  @  13 

No.  2 .  8  ®  10 

Geese.  No.  1 .  8  ®  I1) 

No.  2 .  6  ®  7 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00@2  50 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  00@1  76 

Beets.  Florida,  new,  per  crate .  60@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@7  00 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  crate . . I  00@1  26 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@1  37 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  76@i  00 

Savannah,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@1  25 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  1U@  50 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . . 1  25@2  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )6-bbl  box . I  50@2  50 

Garlic,  per  100  bnnches .  — @  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  60@  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  60@  — 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  —  @  _ 

Local,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  60 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  30@  40 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  )6-bbl  basket .  — @  — 

N.  C..  per  bbl .  — @  _ 

OnlonB,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  CO 

E.ypt  an,  per  bag . 2  50@  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  20@2  25 

Inferior,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Peas.  Ga.,  per  crate .  — @  — 

N.  C..  per  H-bbi . 1  60@2  60 

N.  C.,  per  bushel . 1  00@i  25 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  00@1  to 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk  per  obi .  65@1  25 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  50@  93 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 

Savannah,  per  crate . 1  25@2  50 

Florida,  green,  per  crate .  75@1  50 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  50@2  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  60@2  50 

Turnip*,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl. . .  50®  76 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60@  65 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,840  oans  of  milk, 
166  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  623  oans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  tl.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  & 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12, 
and  16  quarts. 

1  Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3)6,  5,  8,  10  a: 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotto 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  fro 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  ca 
Io?  .  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St.,  New  York  Citj 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  Jf„;" 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  your  supplies  now,  before 
the  busy  season  catches  you. 
Price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITB0X  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


How  to  Make  a  Fortune! 

Continual  and  Cheap  Mush¬ 
room  Beds  Bearing 
at  any  Season. 

Own  supply  combined  with 
a  profitable  steady  income. 
Little  work,  easy  to  handle. 
Reasonable  rates  for  making 
up  beds.  Circulars  and  esti¬ 
mates  freej.of  charge  to  all 
countries.  E.  C.  FISCHER, 
Clvll  'Engineer,'  Specialist 
and  Establisher,  116  East 
11th  Street,  New  Y°rn:  City. 


The  columns  of  this  paper  are 
hardly  long  enough  to  print  all  the 
good  words  said  about  the  Nepon- 
set  Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric. 
Neponset  should  not  be  confounded 
with  ordinary  tarred  paper  or  build¬ 
ing  paper  that  quickly  rots  when 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Neponset  is  used  for  covering 
roofs,  sides,  and  walls  of  houses, 
barns,  hen-houses,  green-houses, 
hotbeds,  haystacks,  wagon-covers, 
and  numerous  other  purposes. 

It  is  very  inexpensive :  costs 
only  $5.00  for  500  square  feet  at 
the  factory,  with  the  necessary 
nails  and  tin  caps.  Any  one  with 
a  hammer  and  pocket  knife  can 
put  it  on.  With  this  Fabric  you 
can  repair  your  outbuilding  so  that 
it  can  storm,  blow,  or  freeze,  and 
your  stock  will  not  mind  it,  for 
Neponset  is  wind-proof  and  frost¬ 
proof. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  I. um¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 

Buy  our  “ECLIP8E”  ROOFING  PAINT  and 
“ ECLIPSE  ”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

67  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  O. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  np.”— Richard  Kksucu. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  yon  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


— This  little  circlet  3 
of  balls.  They  make  \ 

The  Peoria ' 
Washer 


The  easiest 
running 
machine  of 
its  kind. 

Ball 

Bearings 
Like  a 
Bicycle. 

A  Thorough 
Cleanser. 

No  wear 
and  tear  on 
clothing 
Booklet  Free. 

CLARK,  QUIEN  &  MORSE, 

315  TV.  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


600  Second  Hand  Wheel*.  All 

Makes.  Good  as  new.  $5  to 
$15.  New  High  Grade  ’96 
models,  fully  guaranteed  $17 
to  $25.  Special  Clear¬ 
ing  Sale .  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  approval. 

We  will  give  a  responsible  agt. 
in  each  town  free  use  of  i&mpla 
wheel  to  introduce  them  Our 
reputation  is  well  known  through¬ 
out  thecountry.Wrlte  at  once  for  our  special  offer 
N.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IU. 


ANEW  ASTHMA  REMEDY— The  latest  and 
best  remedy  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Asthma 
that  has  ever  been  discovered.  It  has  never  failed  to 
give  relief  In  five  minutes,  and  Is  a  permanent  cure. 
Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 

JONES  &  MILLER.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

QAfiNEB  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Morohants^ 

il  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
B  OTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEE8B  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CDIIITC  VEGETABLES 

r nun 0  produce 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car  loads  or  smaller  lots, 
all  Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAI¬ 
RY,  HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reporta, 
References,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 
No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  Penn's. 

Somers,  Brother  &  Co. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

BALANCED  RATION  FOR  BREEDING 
HENS. 

WHAT  TO  ADD  TO  CORN  MEAL  AND  RRAN. 

One  of  our  subscribers  in  Kansas,  wishes  us  to 
give  him  a  ration  for  a  pen  of  15  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  breeders  of  standard  weight.  He  wishes 
this  feed  to  consist  mainly  of  bran  and  corn 
meal,  as  that,  he  says,  is  the  cheapest  chicken 
feed,  but  he  wants  it  to  include  everything  else 
necessary  for  fertile  eggs.  In  other  words,  he 
wishes  to  know  what  to  add  to  bran  and  corn 
meal,  in  order  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for 
breeding  stock.  What  would  you  feed  under  the 
circumstances  ?  What  would  you  add  to  the  bran 
and  meal,  to  bring  them  to  your  idea  of  a  true 
chicken  feed?  We  are  also  informed  by  some 
authority,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  feed  breeding 
hens  a  large  amount  of  soft  food.  Is  it  true  that 
the  birds  will  lay  more  really  fertile  eggs  if  they 
are  fed  on  solid  grain  ? 

Whole  Grain  Is  Best. 

My  experience  clearly  proves  that,  for 
strongly  fertilized  eggs,  whole  grain  is 
the  best,  and  if  fowls  have  free  range, 
corn  is  the  best  of  the  grains,  care  being 
taken,  of  course,  not  to  feed  too  gener¬ 
ously,  to  make  then  over-fat.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed,  for  a  long  time,  that  hens  fed  al¬ 
most  exclusively  on  whole  corn  lay 
richer  eggs,  with  higher-colored  yolks, 
than  those  fed  on  a  more  nitrogenous 
ration  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs.  This  led  me 
to  think  that  corn  and  whole  grain  would 
give  better  eggs  for  hatching,  and  upon 
experimenting,  I  found  it  true.  While 
soft  feed  with  plenty  of  meat  will  bring 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs,  the  whole 
grain  will  give  much  more  strongly  fer¬ 
tilized  eggs,  which,  I  think,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  fowl  is  given  a 
grinding  machine  of  her  own,  and  she 
will  keep  in  better  health  if  allowed  to 
grind  her  own  food  with  it,  as  too  much 
soft  food  seems  to  derange  the  diges¬ 
tion,  which  makes  her  more  subject  to 
disease.  J.  k.  stkvknson. 

New  Jersey. 

‘•Add  Meat  of  Some  Kind.” 

I  would  add  to  the  corn  meal  and  bran, 
a  meat  food  of  some  kind,  either  1-10 
part  beef  scraps  or  meat  meal,  scald 
enough  for  the  morning  feed,  and  feed 
grain  at  night.  This  is  presuming  that 
he  has  a  large  run  for  the  fowls  with 
grass  ;  if  not,  I  would  add  cut  clover 
either  dry  or  green.  If  I  had  milk,  I 
would  mix  the  soft  feed  with  milk,  then 
I  would  do  without  the  meat  meal  or 
scraps.  I  prefer  to  feed  my  laying  hens 
a  soft  feed  once  a  day,  with  which  I  can 
best  give  a  meat  ration  and  whatever 
other  ingredient  I  may  wish  to  add. 

New  Jersey.  D.  A.  mount. 

Some  Poisonous  Dried  Blood. 

If  he  wishes  to  feed  bran  and  corn 
meal  to  his  hens,  let  it  be  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  seven  measures  of  bran  to  three 
of  corn  meal,  but  to  this  must  be  added 
nitrogenous  food,  which  forms  the  al¬ 
bumen  and  part  of  the  yolk  ;  this  I 
would  supply  in  the  form  of  ground 
dried  blood,  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
by  measure,  all  to  be  mixed  into  a  “  dry 
wet”  mash — crumbly,  not  sloppy.  This 
will  produce  eggs  at  a  rate  that  will  sat¬ 
isfy  anybody,  but  as  to  their  hatching 
qualities  that  is  another  matter.  1  am 
fully  convinced  that  any  forced  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  impairs  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  germ.  The  germ  dies  at 
all  stages  of  the  hatch.  The  majority  of 
breeders  of  poultry,  however,  aim  to 
have  their  hens  produce  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  possible  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time  ;  they  force  a  hen  to  lay  in  two 
years  what  nature  intended  her  to  be 
eight  or  ten  years  in  producing,  and 
then  they  search  in  every  direction  but 
the  right  one  to  find  the  cause  of  poor 
hatches  and  weak  chicks,  of  which  only 
a  small  percentage  ever  arrive  at  ma¬ 
turity. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  sup¬ 
ply  plenty  of  green  food  if  his  birds  are 
confined  ;  this  is  very  necessary,  as  there 
is  no  vigor  where  there  is  no  green  food . 
If  he  wishes  fertile  eggs  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  he  must  furnish  green  food 
in  some  shape  to  secure  them.  Other 
essentials  as  grit,  lime,  etc.,  he  will,  of 


course,  supply.  The  trouble  in  feeding 
soft  food  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  prepared.  It  will  not  do  to  make  it 
too  wet.  Neither  will  it  do  to  let  any 
stand  from  one  feeding  until  the  next  in 
warm  weather,  as  it  will  sour,  and  bad 
results  follow.  Soft  feed  is  all  right  if 
properly  prepared  and  fed.  My  prefer¬ 
ence,  however,  is  whole  grain  for  the 
evening  feed,  and  for  convenience,  would 
be  at  all  times  ;  but  I  use  the  ground 
feed  in  the  morning  so  as  to  feed  the 
blood  which,  being  a  meal,  must  be  fed 
in  this  way. 

I  must  add  a  word  of  caution  as  to  the 
dried  blood.  A  woman  in  Connecticut 
sent  me  a  sample  two  weeks  ago  of  so- 
called  dried  blood  which  she  had  been 
feeding  to  ducklings,  and  before  she 
located  the  trouble,  had  lost  1,000  early- 
hatched  ones.  I  had  the  sample  an¬ 
alyzed.  The  chemist  reports  as  follows  : 
“  Ash,  20  percent ;  organic  volatile  mat¬ 
ter,  68  per  cent ;  moisture  at  212  degrees, 
12  per  cent.  Remarks :  This  article  is 
not  dried  blood.  It  is  an  organic  com¬ 
pound  highly  putrid  and  extremely  de¬ 
composed  and  dangerous  to  animal  life. 
It  is  not  out  of  place  to  pronounce  it 
poison.”  I  use  but  one  brand  of  blood, 
and  as  it  is  especially  prepared  for 
poultry  and  not  for  fertilizing  purposes, 
I  can  rely  on  it.  For  stimulating  egg 
production  and  feather  growth  during 
the  moulting  season,  I  know  of  nothing 
to  equal  it.  H.  k.  moss. 

Missouri. 

Breeding  Stock  Must  Have  Exercise. 

One  of  the  essentials  to  answer  this 
query  satisfactorily  would  be  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  his  fowls  are 
kept,  whether  with  ample  range,  or 
confined  to  small  runs.  This  range 
question  has  all  to  do  with  the  answer. 
If  fowls  are  confined  to  close  quarters, 
some  provision  must  be  made  for  exer¬ 
cise,  no  matter  what  is  fed.  If,  as  I 
suppose,  his  birds  are  confined,  I  see  no 
way  to  feed  bran  and  meal  mainly,  and 
get  a  respectable  percentage  of  fertile 
eggs.  I  know  of  no  way  to  give  them 
needed  exercise  in  getting  this  class  of 
food.  Bran  and  meal,  to  save  waste, 
must  be  fed  out  of  boxes,  or  something 
suitable  ;  no  exertion  is  required  to  get 
the  food.  A  hen  must  be  kept  in  vigor 
by  exercise  and  by  proper  feed  ;  without 
sufficient  food  no  eggs  can  be  had  at  all. 

If  the  correspondent’s  birds  are  con¬ 
fined,  to  get  fertile  eggs  he  cannot  feed 
mainly  on  ground  feed.  If  he  is  a  soft 
feed  man,  he  should  feed  it  but  once  a 
day,  and  then  for  the  evening  meal  feed 
grain,  wheat  and  oats,  and  any  other 
small  grain  he  can  get,  except  rye, 
sparingly  in  the  morning  ;  this  must  be 
buried  in  straw  or  in  the  ground  and 
lightly  covered  so  that  they  will  have  to 
scratch  it  out.  Repeat  this  at  noon,  be¬ 
ing  sure  none  fed  before  is  left  over. 
This  gives  the  needed  exercise.  Then 
at  night,  they  can  have  his  soft  feed  if 
he  must  feed  it  at  all,  but  no  more  than 
they  will  clean  up  in  10  minutes.  To 
this,  to  be  sure  of  fertility,  some  animal 
food  must  be  added — not  too  much,  for 
too  much  spoils  all ;  they  need  a  little 
every  day.  A  small  handful  of  cut 
grease,  bone  and  meat  scraps,  beef  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  eight  or  nine  fowls  is  ample, 
more  is  an  injury,  but  they  need  it 
every  day,  not  twice  a  week  as  much  as 
they  will  eat,  as  many  writers  will  tell 
you.  Too  much  meat  and  bone  produces 
laxity  of  the  bowels,  impairs  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  and  soft  eggs,  thin-shelled 
eggs  and  infertile  eggs  result.  If  to 
these  things  he  adds  green  food  daily  in 
some  palatable  form,  and  does  his  part 
with  good  common  sense,  he  will  get 
fertile  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 

( Continued  on  next  pane). 


BECAUSE  IT  PAYS. 

Hundreds  of  people  ask  us  why  they 
should  use  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator, 
and  the  reply  we 
make  is  that  it  will 
pay  them  to  do  so. 
Thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  use  these  ma¬ 
chines,  and  they 
make  money  by  so 
doing.  Is  not  that 
the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  we  can  advance  ?  Is  not  your 
self-interest  paramount  ? 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  “BABY” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  Alpha  “  Baby  ”  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  are  best  and  cheapest.  Sales  ex¬ 
ceed  100,000,  or  more  than  ten  times  those 
of  all  imitating  and  infringing  machines 
throughout  the  world  combined.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  be  superior  in  all 
respects  as  a  condition  of  sale. 


Dc  Laval  Separators  save  S3  to  $10  per 
cow  per  year  over  and  above  any  gravity 
system,  and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per  year  over 
and  above  any  other  centrifugal  sepa¬ 
rator. 

Send  for  brand  new  “Baby”  or  Dairy 
Separator  Catalogue,  No.  257,  containing 
a  fund  of  practical  dairying  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher's  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Tliatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


THERE  ARE  NO  EXCUSES  NOT  TO  USE 


* » 

:: 


ST.  JACOBS 
OIL  ,or 


BRUISES 


A  PROnPT  AND  CERTAIN  CURE  NO  ONE  REFUSES. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' b  Columbian  Exposition, 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BLST  SLT  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple* 
menta  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
waste,  no  grain.  ’Clean,  ready 
for  market  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  II.  FA BQUH  A  It  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin¬ 
gle  Machines,  Grinding 
Mills.BalingPresses.Wat 
,  a  v  ■  ■  ■  ■  or  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
iioi.nseh  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 


M  CHEAPEST  POWER 


St, 


for  all  ordinary  use.  is  HORSE  POWER. 
The  best  wny  to  supply  it  is  by  means 

of  one  of  our  TREAD  POWERS. 

This  cut 
shows  our 
No.  X  and  2 
power. 

No.  1  for 
light 
horses. 

No.  2  for 
heavy 
horses. 
Mounted 
or  un¬ 
mounted, 
run  any  machine  from  a 
to  a  Threshing  Machine. 
POWER  SENT  FREE. 
ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Albans, Vt. 


TP  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  |\ 

Tread  power 

THE. MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 
power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu 
L lutes  the  speed  tor 
1  nicety.  A  success- 
I  ful  power  for  run- 
_ _  _  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.  We  make2  und  3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shelters.  Wood  Saws.  Sweep 
Powers,  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc, 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Sapta$Pa8Tlls. 


The  Charier  Gasoline  Engine 

is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY 

a  nd  CR  EA  MER  Y . 
Work  Is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

P.  O.  Box 26,  Sterling,  111 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
rYMSes,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
•4c.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ISOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.. 

118  W.  Water  wba  Bfraoiue,  It, 


THE  BEST  GRINDER. 

Farmers  now  prefer  French  Ruhr  Mills,  which 
grind  line  table  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  and  Graham 
hour  for  family  use,  us  well  as  feed  for  stock,  to  mills 
that  grind  feed  only.  Are  less  expansive.  Write 
NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO..  270  Day  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind  ,  for  book  on  Mills  and  Sample  Meal, 
FREE. 


Acre  of  corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  WJs.,  neatly  bound  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
Silveu  Meg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  , 
best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject.  Includes :  [ 

/ — Silage  Crops  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage,  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparision  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ra¬ 
tions  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going 
rapidly.  It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a 
copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too 

SILVER  MFC.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


late. 


THROUGH  A  CRACK 

In  the  barn,  who  has  not  seen  a  ray  of 
sunshine  light  up  myriads  of  particles 
of  dust,  each  laden  with  bacteria.  They 
must  get  into  the  milk,  but  how  shall  we  so 
care  for  it  that  they  will  do  the  least  harm  ? 
Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  tells  how. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

No.  39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

I  believe,  from  my  experience,  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  feed  breeding  hens  soft 
food  at  all.  No  mashes,  hot  or  cold,  for 
my  breeding  stock.  I  feed  good,  sound, 
sweet  grain,  a  variety  of  it.  My  bins 
contain  wheat,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat 
and  a  little  barley  when  not  too  dear  ; 
also  the  best  wheat  screenings  attain¬ 
able,  for  the  small  stuff  and  broken  grain 
in  it  is  harder  to  find  in  the  straw. 
These  fed  sparingly  three  times  a  day, 
the  most  at  the  last  feed,  fed  where  they 
must  work  for  every  kernel  of  grain. 
Then  they  get,  fed  on  the  ground  so 
they  shall  not  gobble  straw  with  it,  a 
small  handful  of  green  bone  cut  fine  to 
each  yard  of  nine  birds,  every  day,  and 
all  the  cabbage  or  some  equally  good 
green  food  they  will  eat.  They  get  this 
the  year  around.  They  have  clean,  dry 
houses  and  grounds,  and  I  get  fertile 
eggs  that  hatch  vigorous  chicks.  I  do 
not  lose,  accidents  excepted,  five  chicks 
out  of  a  hundred  clear  of  the  nests,  and 
I  get  plenty  of  eggs  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  when  I  want  them.  I  can  get  a 
good,  fair  egg  supply  during  the  moult¬ 
ing  season  if  I  try  to  get  them. 

New  York.  n.  s  burdick. 


Corn  Is  Good  Hen  Food. 

I  should  add  cut  clover  and  meat  or 
beef  scraps  to  the  ration  of  bran  and 
corn  meal.  If  sufficient  range  and  green 
food  are  given,  bran  and  corn  meal  make 
a  pretty  fair  ration  for  the  morning 
meal.  I  think  that  all  fowls  should  have, 
at  least,  one  feed  of  whole  grain  daily 
to  give  the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  and 
digestive  system  something  to  do,  other¬ 
wise  they  become  relaxed  and  weak.  If 
the  range  does  not  furnish  insects,  meat 
or  beef  scraps  are  good  substitutes.  Buy 
meat  scraps  that  are  coarse  enough  so 
that  you  can  see  the  meat  fibers,  instead 
of  being  ground  so  fine  that  you  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  composed  of  half  bone 
or  tankage  or  what  not. 

If  nitrogenous  green  food  is  not  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied,  more  bran  should  be 
given  as  well  as  wheat  middlings,  cheap 
flour  and  corn  gluten.  I  suppose  that  a 
small  quantity  of  cotton-seed  or  linseed 
meal  might  be  added  to  advantage, 
but  I  have  not  used  it.  Too  many  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of  green  food  in  in¬ 
suring  fertile  eggs  as  well  as  in  saving 
the  cost  of  the  most  expensive  food  ele¬ 
ments.  Second-crop  clover  is,  probably, 
the  most  valuable,  while  green  fodder 
from  rye,  oats,  peas,  sweet  corn  and  rape 
is  excellent  as  food  and  to  furnish  bulk. 
One  or  the  other  may  be  had  the  year 
through,  and  should  be  provided.  Vege¬ 
tables  may  be  used  to  give  bulk  or  dilute 
the  concentrated  grain  food  if  green 
stuff  or  clover  is  not  available,  and 
may  be  fed  both  cooked  and  raw.  Tur¬ 
nips,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  cabbage 
and  potatoes  may  be  utilized  in  this 
way. 

A  large  amount  -of  food,  a  quantity 
that  taxes  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
powers  to  the  utmost,  is  undesirable,  is 
not  only  detrimental  where  fertile  eggs 
are  desired,  but  is  the  principal  cause  of 
disease.  It  is  astonishing  how  small  a 
space  fowls  may  be  made  to  thrive  in. 
They  will  take  sufficient  exercise,  if  fed 
lightly  enough,  given  pure  air  and  kept 
clean.  Overfeeding  yarded  fowls  is  a 
more  common  evil  than  not  feeding  the 
right  elements.  An  overfeed  or  soft  food 
will  make  a  fowl  feel  more  sluggish  and 
inactive  than  an  oversupply  of  dry  grain; 
it  will  be  eaten  faster,  and  if  not  digest¬ 
ed,  will  ferment  and  cause  trouble 
sooner.  Although  a  small  quantity  is 
more  digestible  than  dry,  whole  grain, 
there  is  more  risk  in  giving  them  all  they 
can  fill  up  on.  I  advise  giving  it  but 
once  per  day,  and  then  only  about  half 
what  they  would  eat  if  very  hungry. 
Although  a  greater  egg  yield  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  feeding  soft  food,  a  greater 
per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  will  be  secured 
from  a  flock  fed  the  right  quantity  of 
dry,  unground  grain  containing  the  right 


elements,  as  well  as  meat  and  green  food. 
Birds  thus  fed  will  be  less  susceptible  to 
colds  and  more  active  and  vigorous, 
more  inclined  to  be  continually  on  the 
move.  Fowls  that  are  confined,  deprived 
of  out- door  air  and  exercise,  may,  like 
sedentary  people,  do  best  if  they  eat  a 
small  quantity  of  soft  food  of  the  right 
kind,  and  less  whole  grain. 

While  I  would  warn  poultry  keepers 
against  feeding  nothing  but  clear  corn 
to  confined  fowls,  I  believe  that  corn 
should  be  50  per  cent  of  the  food,  and 
that  any  other  or  all  other  grains  could 
be  dispensed  with  better  than  corn. 
The  greatest  value  of  corn  comes  to  the 
front  when  you  want  something  to  piece 
out  or  balance  a  ration  of  green  stuff, 
say  fresh  cut  clover,  oats  or  rye.  Corn 
possesses  properties  that  make  it  better 
for  this  purpose  than  any  other  one 
grain.  After  eating  mush  and  slops  for 
a  time  one’s  muscles  grow  softer,  he  is 
less  inclined  to  lift  heavy  weights,  and 
more  contented  to  sit  still.  A  small 
saucer  of  oatmeal  with  sugar  and  cream 
at  breakfast  may  limber  him  out  and 
make  him  feel  lighter  and  think  clearer, 
but  leave  off  the  sugar  and  the  cream, 
and  he  may  find  that  it  does  not  digest 
and  that  he  feels  weak  and  depressed. 
Distend  the  stomach  with  hasty  corn- 
meal  pudding  and  milk,  and  I  will  war¬ 
rant  that  you  will  feel  more  like  dozing 
or  going  to  bed  than  anything  else. 
Solid  food  in  small  quantities  has  the 
opposite  effect.  Beef  scraps  make  the 
soft  food  richer  and  more  appetising, 
and  furnish  similar  elements,  but  in  a 
more  digestible  form.  The  beef  scraps 
are  to  the  soft  mess  what  the  milk  is  to 
the  hasty  pudding,  or  the  sugar  and 
cream  are  to  the  oatmeal.  The  stiffer 
the  mess — the  less  water  there  is  in 
it  —  the  better.  Have  it  crumbly,  not 
sticky. 

I  find  that  birds  fed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  droppings  soft  are  not  as 
easily  kept  in  good  condition  as  those 
fed  so  that  the  excrement,  when  voided, 
will  almost  roll  off  from  a  board  ;  they 
will  not  be  as  active  or  produce  as  many 
fertile  eggs.  Fowls  fed  in  a  way  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  egg  yield  will,  I 
believe,  have  soft  droppings.  The 
greatest  possible  egg  yield  and  the 
greatest  possible  fertility  of  eggs  must 
not  be  expected  from  the  same  pen,  or 
will  not  be  secured  by  the  same  manage¬ 
ment. 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  evils  of 
too  much  carbonaceous  food,  I  believe 
that  an  excess  of  it  is  less  dangerous  to 
health  than  an  over-supply  of  nitrogen 
in  the  food.  Neither  is  desirable,  but  if 
it  is  to  be  one  way  or  the  other,  give 
me  the  excess  of  carbon.  The  system 
can  take  care  of  a  little  too  much 
of  either  of  the  iood  elements,  but  a 
great  excess  causes  trouble.  An  excess 
of  carbon  can  be  exercised  and  breathed 
off  or  stored  up  as  fat.  It  furnishes 
heat  and  force,  or  the  power  that  runs 
machinery.  An  excess  of  nitrogen,  if 
not  absorbed,  causes  the  most  serious 
bowel  troubles.  If  taken  into  the  blood 
in  excessive  quantities,  it  is  only  thrown 
out  through  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
According  to  high  authorities,  what  is 
not  required  to  build  and  renew  muscle, 
nerve  and  feathers  or,  supply  a  part  of 
the  material  for  the  eggs  produced,  is  a 
clog  and  a  danger.  It  cannot  be  stored 
away  for  future  use  in  the  same  way 
that  carbon  is.  It  seems  to  me  that 
corn  is  getting  a  black  eye  that  it  does 
not  deserve,  that  the  anti-corn  writers 
are  going  too  far.  The  various  grains 
have  properties  that  chemical  analyses 
do  not  show,  and  which  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  their  digestibility.  The 
experienced  feeder  will  not  feed  the 
same  combination  continually,  or  to  all 
breeds  alike,  but  will  make  up  his  pro¬ 
portions  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
breeds  to  be  fed,  and  will  watch  the 
results  closely  and  change  the  amount 
of  the  different  elements  as  the  condi 
tion  of  the  flock  requires. 

Rhode  Island.  samukl*cushman. 


Kicking  Cows.— All  cows  are  “  leg- 
roped”  in  this  colony  for  milking  ;  that 
is,  a  strong  rope  with  a  ring  or  loop  at 
one  end,  is  placed  around  the  leg  just 
above  the  hoof  and  drawn  tightly  enough 
to  bring  the  leg  on  the  milking  side 
back  clear  for  the  milker  to  get  at  the 
back  teats.  The  rope  is  secured  to  a 
post  behind  the  cow,  generally  the  post  at 
the  back  of  the  bails  (or  stanchions).  All 
heifers  are  trained  this  way,  and  when 
quiet  enough,  milk  without  being  leg- 
roped  ;  sometimes  a  “kicker”  or  “tricky” 
cow  (one  that  lifts  her  foot  quietly  into 
the  bucket,  you  know),  has  always  to  be 
roped  back.  reader. 

Australia. 

"  Drying  Off  ”  a  Cow. 

TV.  II.  E.,  Helena ,  Ark. — When  a  cow  is  with 
calf,  should  she  be  dried  off,  say  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  calving,  to  give  her  a  rest  ?  Or  should  she 
be  milked  right  along  until  she  drops  her  calf? 
Of  course,  some  cows  will  go  dry  themselves,  but 
mine  don’t.  How  soon  after  calving  can  the  milk 
be  used  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  at  least  three  weeks,  and 
some  say  that  six  weeks  is  none  to  long. 
Much  depends  upon  the  cow  and  her 
feed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dry  off 
some  of  the  heavy  milkers  of  the  great 
dairy  breeds.  Great  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  drying  off  such  cows,  and  it  is 
best  to  drop  all  grain  feed.  Even  then, 
they  cannot  be  dried  off  so  long  before 
calving  as  some  other  cows.  Milk  is 
usually  considered  good  about  the  10th 
milking  after  calving,  if  the  udder  is  all 
right. 

Recently  my  little  daughter  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  and  DEEP-SEATED  COUGH,  which  my  wife 
thought  she  could  cure  with  other  remedies,  but  they 
all  failed,  and  she  had  to  resort  to  our  old  stand  by, 
Jayne's  Expectorant.  This  medicine  cured  the  child. 
— F.  E.  HOLDEN,  Greenleaf,  Minn.,  October  15, 1895- 
Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills  — Adv. 


GALLl 

POWDER 

'gure§ 

roasts,  backs,  mouths,  otc., 
loaled,  toughened  and  cured 
while  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 

1  80c.  and  $  1  by  Poll 

1  mail, postpaid.  VJd.il 
k  Moore  Bros. 

|  Albany,  N.Y.  POWdCf 

WHILE  hi 

0RSE  WORKS 

THE  BEST  HORSE 

being  u  willing  worker  is  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  sore  back 
Vor  shoulders.  BICKMOEE'8 
'GALL  CURE  will  cure  him 
of  Buddie  sores  or  collar  or 
harness  gall  while  he  works 
Guaranteed  to  do  it.  Equal¬ 
ly  good  for  sores  in  man.  Ask 

fe&HEANDVfilRKTlf  HOUSE  wll'l’be  m’.flwUOQ1 lor  10  oSltf 

Bicbmora  Gall  Cure  Co  Bos  toy  Old  Town,  Me. 

?8o  FEED  for  PROFIT? 
FLIES  Soob(5“  MILK  F 

No  Flies,  Ticks ,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 

if  1  cent  is  spent  in  — - —  — - 

Send  25  centsto 
Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fair- 
mount.  Ave.,  Phila., 

Pa.  They  will  return  Ipint,  and  guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  MEKIT brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  80  gallon  orders  in  18%  than  ever 
before,  A  bonanza  for  Aftcmts* 


SHOO-FLY 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 


FREE  RIFT  TO  SHEEPMEN. 

Valuable  book  premium  to  purchasers  of  Coopkk 
Sheep  Dip  between  April  land  July  1:  “The  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Sheen- their  Prevention  and  Cure”;  85 
pages.  Apply  W i LLM.  Coopkk  &  Nephews,  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex.  Send  receipt  or  say  where  bought.  If  you 
cannot  buy  locally,  send  $1.75  to  $2  (100  gal.)  packet,  to 
Cyril  Franklin,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 
<L  A.  Kelly  Co.,  Pittsburg,  F.  S.  Ilurch  <B  Co., 
178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 


Sheepmen 

You  will  have  health¬ 
ier  sheep,  more  and  better 
wool  if  you  use  Uliloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip.  Kills 
all  ticks  and  lice,  cures 
scab  and  foot-rot,  cleans 
and  increases  the  growth 
of  the  wool. 
Chloro-Naptholeum 

is  a  perfectly  harmless  antisep¬ 
tic,  insecticide,  and  disinfect¬ 
ant,  and  the  most  effective  stock 
remedy  known.  One  gallon  sent 
free  upon  receipt  of  $1.00  to  pay 
freight  charges.  Agts.  wanted. 

>VKST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  Me' 
3WA  208  L.  6UUbt.>  flew  lurk. 


CATTLE, 


SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO., 
“Lakeside”  Stock  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OFFER  SEVERAL 

VERY  FINE  YOUNG  BULLS, 

Now  ready  for  use,  and  whose  four  to  ten  near¬ 
est  female  ancestors  have  made  weekly  butter 
records  which  average  from  20  to  25  lbs.,  and 
yearly  milk  records  which  average  from  15,000 
to  20,000  lbs.;  also  Females  of  all  ages,  and  of 
equally  good  breeding. 

No  Herd  of  any  breed  has  made  a  better 
showing  for  either  milk  or  butter. 

Write  them  for  particulars. 

Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  Individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RH1NECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-c 
Registered  CAI 

R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


First-class  Dairy  Stock. 
Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 


907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farm,  Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.B.K 

/CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
.V*  T.-Dut°h  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllot  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBURGH. 


For  Sale  Clicap-JoT^soid8157  BULIj  CALFt 

A.  CULBERTSON.  Knox,  Clarion  County,  Pa. 
Have  you  bought  a  Roar  ? 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 


and  C. Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old.  not  akin.  Boars 
anil  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 
„  „„  bred.  Pure  Poultry  Pays. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


POLANIJ-CIIINA  PIGS,  formerly  sold  for  $10, 
reduced  to  $7,  caused  by  the  depression  in  farm 
produce,  and  not  from  being  overstocked.  Orders 
booked.  F.  U.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now  ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
Hired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  0017,  Eureka 
King  8981,  George  R.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
a  „  Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 

Send  2-cont  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


EGGS 


that  will  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan 
dottes,  Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks— business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Best 
Is  cheapest.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N  J 


Rftflk  FrPiP  22  Poultry  — Buff  and  other 

wuu  niAi  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  13;  $8  per  100;  1.000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  I).,  Washington,  N.J. 


VERY  BEST 


Buff  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Polish.  My  Show  record, 
egg  basket  and  scales  proves  It.  15  warranted  eggs,  $1. 
Circulars.  JOHN  BRUCKART,  Lttitz,  Pa. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

llPet  Stock  and  Incubators  if  oonduoted 
(according  to  "The  Chautauqua 
‘  Guide  to  Big;  Profits  "lust  oat  and 
sent  postpaid  with  oar  1897  Catalogue 
for  4c  to  help  pay  postage,  etc.  Best  eggs 
and  stock  cost  no  more  if  pnrchaseaof 
us,  yon  can  then  sell  yonr  product  to 
j,UR  and  thousands  others  for  high  fancy  prices. 
nWr  own  300  acres  most  elegantly  adapted  to 
*  poultry.  CHAUTAUQUA  POULTRY  A 
PET  STOCK  FARM. BOX  14  KENNEDY, N.Y 


INfWUTftlW  Self- Regulating.  Catalogue  free. 

a  HIVGHIR  r,rriim,iAn  nh 


YMIR  IIFNQ  are  l°usy  unless  you  do 
■  VJUII  M  LUO  something  tc  prevent. 
Ub6  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  to  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable,  It's  a  disin- 
fectant  insect  powder  for  poultry  vermin, 
etc.  Hook  free.  Sample  10c.  100  ozs.  expr.  *L 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  807  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


SAUMEWIG1I 

Made  on  the  best  lines,  of  the 

best  material  known  to  the  art. 
HEATS  WITH  HpT  WATER 
Entirely  automatic:  will  hatch  i 
every  egg  that  can  be  hatched. 
Simple,  durable,  effective.Scmi  2 
stamps  for  illiutruied  catalog  No.  28- 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO 

SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  AN  ACRE 

Can  only  be  made  from  one  source  T>OTJl4fTR F.  Wheat  and  corn  do  not  pay  by  comparison.  You 
may  smtle,  but  have  you  ever  tned  keeping  poultry  right.  The  egg  basket  is  a  handy  source  of 
revenue  these  hard  times.  TH  E  POULTRY  KEEPER, Box  &PARKESBURC.  Pa.  5°cts.  a  year 
tells  how  it  is  done.  Sample  free.  The  paper  i  year  and  four  grand  Poultry  Books,  $i.  Write  to-day. 


LICE 

mail  soc.  For  sale  by  all  relial 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  ‘‘The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 

For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawkord  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U  S 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 


will  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  in  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  84  State  St.,  Mew  York. 
A3U  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rukal  New-Youkek. 
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Humorous. 

“You  can’t  keep  a  secret  to  save  your 
life,  Florence.”  “Yes,  I  can;  but  the 
women  to  whom  I  confide  it  can’t  keep 
it.” — Chicago  Record. 

A  gentleman  was  riding-  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  coach  in  the  West  of  England, 
when  the  driver  said  to  him  :  “  I’ve  had 
a  coin  guv’  me  to-day  200  years  old.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  coin  200  years  old  ?  ”  “Oh, 
yes  ;  I  had  one  myself  2,000  years  old.” 
“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  driver,  “  have  ye  ?  ”  and 
spoke  no  more  during  the  rest  of  the 
journey.  When  the  coach  arrived  at  its 


WRITE 

NOW. 


use,  and  make 
money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pull  and  its 
fast.  Tien  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  yourTown  Agency 
now.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed  for  5  cents. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  tho 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong 
and  mouse  proof.  Three 
sizes  made  with  4,  5, 

6, 8, 10  feet  rope.  TIE  CO. 

Box  72 
Unadilla,  3.1. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WACONf 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich. 

are  makers  of 

Low-Down 
Wide-Tire 

FARM 

TRUCKS.  „80 

METAL 
WHEELS  for 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Circulars  Free. 


This  Wet  Spring 

/A  is  going  to  keep  your  fields 
'// soft  a  long  time.  Our  •’Han- 
dys,”  with  six-inch  tire,  will 
roll  (hem  smooth  while  other  wagons  mire  and  cut 
ruts.  Order  now  and  save  your  fields  and  your  back. 
Free  wagon  for  2459X. 


destination,  the  driver  turned  to  the 
other  with  an  intensely  self-satisfied  air 
and  said  :  “  I  told  you  as  we  druv’  along 
I  had  a  coin  200  years  old.”  “Yes.”  “And 
you  said  to  me  as  you  had  one  2,000  years 
old.”  “Yes,  so  I  have.”  “That’s  not 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

M  anufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  lied  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile.  Chimney  and  Flue  Lining,  Chimney  Tops, 
Fireclay  Stove  Pipe.  FireClay,  Kaolin,  Encaustic  Sidewalk 
Tile,  Kosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  etc. 


true.”  “  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 
“  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  it’s  only  1897 
now  !  ” — Texas  Siftings. 

“  If  women  just  had  a  little  tact  and 
didn’t  fly  all  to  pieces  their  own  selves 
when  their  husbands  git  to  tearin’ 
’round,  there’d  be  less  trouble  in 
fam’lies,”  said  Mrs.  Grimm  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  “I  suppose  that’s  so,”  replied  the 
neighbor.  “  I  know  ’tis,”  replied  Mrs. 
Grimm.  “  Do  you  s’pose  I  lose  my  head 
and  my  tongue  and  go  all  to  pieces,  and 
say  things  I’m  sorry  for  afterwards, 
when  Grimm  gets  into  one  of  his  tan¬ 
trums?  Well,  I  don’t.  I  just  keep 
cool  and  calm  him  down.”  “How  do 
you  calm  him  down?”  “Well,  some¬ 
times  with  a  stick  o’  stove-wood  and 
ag’in  with  the  broom  handle,  or  mebbe 
I’ll  grab  up  a  pail  o’  water  and  douse 


» THE  p A  M  O U S 


OHIO  SULKY1 
CULTIVATOR 

Light-Strong-Durable 

to  operate,  lightest  draft, 
all  crops  rapidly 
and  perfectly. 

FOUR  I  4  sJlove}’ and  with  10 
„  r  6  shovel,  .  .  .. 

S  )  8  shovel,  sPnB2  teeth. 

BEAMS  INTERCHANGEABLE 

1 12-000  In  Use 

ease  of  operation  makes  it 
possible  for  a  boy  to  do  the 
work  of  a  man - 

U/ac  IV!  a  nr  Pcoccot  om  tup  Qtadt  Whether  for  shallow  or  deep 
¥VAS>  tVIADE  rERFECT  ON  THE  OTAKT.  cultivation,  or  for  breaking  up 

the  corn  stubble  for  sowing  oats,  or  for  fallowing  ground  the  “OHIO”  has  no  equal. 
Insist  upon  seeing  it  before  buying.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  Mention  this  paper. 

*  THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO.  BELLEVUE,  0.  i 


all  over  him.  There’s  plenty  of  ways  to 
calm  a  man  down  if  a  woman  will  only 
keep  cool  herself  and  try  ’em.” — Credit 
Lost. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLGSA LE  PllICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  al  I  colors,  ainl  NAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54- years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I  NGERSOLL,  3*46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TEA  SET  P  FREE 

with  $10  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc. 
Great  Seduction  in  prices.  Send  for  Ketv  Pre¬ 
mium  and  price  list,  etc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


ST.  JOHNSYILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


This  is  certainly  the  SIMPLEST  MOWER 
now  on  thJ  market.  Little  by  little  we  have  ob¬ 
literated  those  complications  so  characteristic  of 
mowers  in  general  until  we  have  produced  the 

“GLOBE” 

■which  combines  the  highest  obtaina¬ 
ble  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

THE  DRIVING  GEARissim- 
ple,  powerful  and  durable.  The  high 
wheels  produce  powerful  traction  and 
light  draft.  Equipped  with  our 
FAMOUS  UNDER  HITCH,  which  ap¬ 
plies  tho  draft  to  the 
very  centre  of 
resistance. 


THE  GLOBE  has  a  long  pitman:'  all  fanners 
know  the  power  and  advantage  of  a  long  lever.  Easy 
foot  lift  carries  the  cutter  bar  over  all  obstacles 
—just  the  thing  for  rough  land.  The  grass  end  of 
cutter  bar  is  equipped  with  cither  wheel  or  sole — 
will  cut  any  height  of  stubble  desired.  Tho 
knife  end  of  the  pitman  has  an  oil  reservoir 
which  is  self-feeding  —  no  need  of  oiling  every 
“round,”  and  no  danger  of  heating. 

More  about  the 
Simple  CJLOBB 
Mower,  and  our 
Bonnie  Binder, 
Continental 


Mower,  Conti¬ 
nent  a  I  Reap¬ 
ers,  Globe  Hay 
Rakes,  Disk 
Pu  Iverizers, 
etc.,  in  our  FREE  Catalogues. 


MANUFACT0BKES  OF 

Engines,  Stone  Crushers,  Thrashers, 

HORSE  POWERS,  DRAG  AND  BENCH  SAWS, 

St.  Jolinsville,  N.  V. 


Delivered 

WIGHT  jtyjD 

M  mv  \a/ t  j  ir 


F*  Prices 

q  TO  THE  "5 

Standard  Harrow 
Utica,  N.Y. 


Little  Giant 

Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator, 

With  Patent  Foot-Lever  Ex¬ 
pander. 

Something  you  have  been  looking 
for;  both  hands  to  handle  the  hoe 
while  you  adjust  the  lever  wit'<\j> 
your  foot.  Furnished  with  hors. 

hoe  attachment,  the  best 
hoe  on  the  market.  Write 
at  once  for  price  and  our 
1897  catalogue. 
ROSS  BROS. 

162  Front  St., 
WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


The  pine  knot — the  tallow 
■  candle— -the  oil  lamp  —gas — 
these  are  stages  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  illumination,  which 
today  finds  its  highest  expo¬ 
nent  in  the  electric  light. 

Similar  and  no  less  striking  has  been  the  evolution  of  grain  and 
grass  cutting  machinery.  In  J  831  the  scythe  and  the  cradle  were  superseded  by 
the  T  <\  Cormick  Reaper.  The  intervening  years  have  seen  many  improvements, 
unk^iow  we  have  that  model  Harvester  and  Binder,  the  McCormick  Right 
Hylci  Open  Elevator,  and  that  veritable  electric  light  of  mowerdom,  the 


New  4.  It  is  not  only  the  handsomest  mower  ever  built,  but  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  best— and  if  your  experience  has  taught  you  anything, 
it  is  that  there’s  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


SUNSHINE 


Will  start  the  hoops  on  your  wooden  tank 
and  in  a  little  while  you  will  have  only  a  pile 

buy  a “GOSHEN”  STEEL  TANK 

AND  ALWAYS  HAVE  A  TANK.  Imper¬ 
vious  to  heat,  no  shrinkage,  no  leak,  no  rot. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.CO.SKU. 

- - - - - 


THE  PERKINS 

BACK  GEARED  STEEL  J 
Wind 


PERKINS 


Mills 
Are< 
Cood  < 
Mills  ( 

They/ 
are . 
mado  S 

1  entirely  of  steel  and  are  fitted^ 
with  Graphite  Self  Lubricating/ 
Boxes,  mounted  on  galvanized! 
r  4-comer  Steel  Tower.  Ideal  Mill; 
for  the  farm.  Wemake  steel ) 
l\an d  wood  pum pin g  and  po  wer  m i  1 1 s. 
^Catalog  and  wind  mill  pointers  free. 
Perkins  Wind  Mill  Co.  *  Race  St..  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


EVERYBODY  SAYS  SO 

— that  is  everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject— that  the  STAR  DRILLINC 
MACHINES  are  the  most  rapid.  Mining  nnd 
durable  machines  made.  Over  100  unsolicited 
testimonials  offered  in  proof  of  this  claim. 
Here  aresome  of  the  reasons.  Nosprlnps, 
cog  gearing,  longer  stroke,  more  stroke* 
to  the  minute,  mounted  on  befit  wagon 
wheel*  with  truss  rodded  axles,  tee 
boilers,  drills  with  cable  and  solid  tools, 
new  spudding  and  pipe  driving  at¬ 
tachment.  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 
STAR  DRILLING  MAP.HINF  00..  AKRON,  O.orST  mills  Mn 


_ „  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto¬ 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew¬ 
eries,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  eta  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  in  use  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop.  Jr. .  Wilmington.  Del 


vim  y  xasrn a  ma 

:  f  M  .  I  wa  i  M  A 


GOOD  COUNTY  AGENTS  WANTED 


'new  steel  cable  fencing. 

Best  Quality-Greatest  Variety. 
Fencing,  Gates,  Poultry  Netting. 

MONEY  IN  IT  FOR  LIVE  MEN! 

Please  send  references  with  first  letter. 
HcHUI/LEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Chicago, 
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A  POP-GUN  TANK  SPRAYER. 

THE  HORSES  WORK  THE  WIND. 

Important  New  Departure  in  Spraying. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  to  the  use  of  compressed 
air  in  driving  machinery  or  propelling  vehicles.  In 
New  York  City,  this  force  is  used  for  driving  heavy 
street  cars,  and  in  France  it  seems  actually  to  be 
taking  the  place  of  electricity  for  many  purposes. 
We  have  often  thought  that  this  clean  and  easily- 
handled  force  would  be  of  great  use  to  farmers  if  de¬ 
vices  were  made  for  handling  it  properly. 

We  now  present  a  new  device  for  spraying  invented 
by  the  inventor  of  the  Farmers’  Handy  wagon.  The 
picture  shows  the  spraying  tank  mounted  on  the  low- 
down  wagon  with  the  condenser  and  gearing  shown 
below  the  platform.  The  wagon  shown  is  known  as 
the  lawn  or  park  truck.  The  wheels  have  six-inch 
tires,  the  front  wheels  tracking  inside  the  rear  ones, 
thus  making  a  24-inch  tread  that  acts  as  a  roller  in¬ 
stead  of  a  rut  maker.  On  each  of  the  hind  wheels  is 
a  sprocket  wheel.  From 
these  wheels,  the  power 
is  carried  by  sprocket 
chains  to  a  shaft  under¬ 
neath  the  bed  of  the 
truck.  At  the  end  of  this 
shaft,  is  a  crank  that 
works  a  piston  in  the  air- 
condensing  pump.  This 
pump  or  condenser  is  the 
simplest  possible  con¬ 
trivance,  consisting  of  a 
cast  cylinder  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  piston  that,  at  each 
stroke,  forces  a  full  cylin¬ 
der  of  air  through  a  check- 
valve  the  same  as  a  bicycle 
pump.  This  air  is  con¬ 
ducted  through  a  hose 
pipe  to  an  inlet  shown  at 
the  left  of  the  pressure 
gage  ;  this  inlet  is  a  gas 
pipe  that  discharges  the 
air  at  the  lowest  point  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
where  all  sediment  settles. 

This  forced  air  stirs  the 
sediment  and  bubbles  up 
through  the  liquid,  thus 
keeping  it  in  perfect  solu¬ 
tion.  At  the  top  of  the 
tank,  the  air  collects  and 
produces  the  pressure 
which  forces  the  liquid » 
out  of  the  exit.  Com¬ 
pressed  air  generates  heat,  and  this  heated  air  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  liquid  takes  off  the  chilling  effect  of 
the  water.  The  outlet  pipe  receives  the  liquid  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  allows  it  to  pass  out 
through  the  spraying  pipe  and  nozzle. 

The  10-barrel  tank  (larger  or  smaller  ones  are  made) 
is  filled  at  the  house  or  barn,  the  apparatus  thrown 
into  gear  and,  while  driving  to  the  orchard,  enough 
pressure  is  generated  to  spray  the  highest  trees.  The 
orchardist  stops  and  sprays  a  tree  ;  the  air  pressure 
furnishes  a  steady  stream.  If  the  drive  from  the 
house  to  the  orchard  be  long,  sufficient  air  will  have 
been  condensed  to  force  out  the  entire  contents  of 
the  tank  without  moving  the  wagon.  Driving  from 
one  tree  to  another  makes  good  all  lost  pressure. 

By  this  system,  nothing  but  dry  air  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pump  or  attachment,  and  as  the  tank 
has  a  man-hole  cap  screwed  on  top,  it  is  easily  rinsed 
or  washed  out  after  use,  so  that  nothing  can  be  cor¬ 
roded  or  eaten  by  the  spraying  liquid.  The  apparatus 
makes  a  most  excellent  fire  extinguisher,  as  it  can  be 


stored  in  the  barn  or  yard  with  pressure  on,  ready  to 
throw  out  10  barrels  of  water  among  the  rafters  of 
the  highest  barn,  or  the  straw  stacks  that  ignite  during 
thrashing.  Its  working  involves  nothing  but  the  long 
tested  principle  of  forcing  water  by  air  pressure. 

The  first  apparatus  was  built  by  the  inventor  in 
May,  1895,  and  received  its  initial  test  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  under  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  faculty.  The  apparatus  was  very 
crude,  the  tank  being  a  whisky  barrel  ;  yet  Prof.  L. 
O.  Taft  concluded  from  this  test  that,  when  perfected, 
it  would  prove  a  great  help  to  orchardists. 

We  understand  that  the  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
Company  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  sprayers  ;  they  have  been  to  all  the  expense  of  per¬ 
fecting  this  apparatus  with  the  intention  of  adding 
one  more  use  for  their  farm  trucks.  The  apparatus 
can  be  built  in  almost  any  village,  and  the  company 
issues  gratis  a  permit  for  any  one  to  build  or  use  it  in 
connection  with  one  of  their  handy  wagons. 

The  outfit  shown  in  Fig.  144,  was  made  for  use  in  a 


25-acre  place  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  will  be  used  to 
spray  fruit  and  shade  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  The 
only  connection  between  the  tank  and  the  trucks  is  a 
rubber  tube,  which  can  be  easily  removed  if  desired. 
When  the  tank  is  taken  off,  a  truck  or  wagon  for  or¬ 
dinary  farm  work  is  left.  From  the  shaft  under  the 
bed  of  the  truck  can  be  taken  power  for  revolving  a 
manure-spreader  attachment,  seeder,  corn-cutting 
knives,  etc.,  as  desired. 

It  seems  to  The  R.  N  -Y.  that  this  ingenious  and 
simple  device  is  sure  to  become  popular.  Here  is  a 
cheap  and  strong  force  always  ready.  You  can  fill 
the  tank  two-thirds  full,  drive  around  the  house 
several  times,  and  thus  generate  power  enough  to 
throw  a  stream  to  any  part  of  the  farm  buildings. 
Air  is  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  thing  in 
Nature,  and  this  simple  device  gives  us  an  idea  of 
what  can  be  done  with  it  when  we  learn  to  harness 
it  properly.  The  same  apparatus  may  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  case  of  fire,  or  may  be  used  in 
sprinkling  lawns,  strawberry  beds,  or  gardens. 


THE  BEST  SPRAYING  PUMP. 

HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  MADE. 

Good  and  Bad  Materials  and  Mechanism. 

There  may  be  some  place  where  no  insect  pests  or 
fungous  diseases  work  destruction  to  fruit  and  other 
useful  plant  life,  but  such  places  are  few.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  fruit  growers  are  either  waging  war  against 
the  destruction  of  their  crops,  or  else  viewing  the 
yearly  increasing  amount  of  poor  fruit  or  a  total  de¬ 
struction  of  it,  from  these  causes.  Many  growers  (un¬ 
informed  as  to  these  insidious  foes)  talk  of  what  the 
frost,  sun,  storms  or  fogs  destroyed,  when  in  many 
cases  the  weather  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  losses, 
except  to  furnish  proper  warmth  and  moisture  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  pests.  Much  of  such  losses 
(thanks  to  hardworking  scientists),  any  one  provided 
with  proper  material  and  machinery  can  prevent. 
Nearly  all  materials  used  can  best  be  distributed  in  a 
liquid  form  as  a  spray  and  by  a  pump.  Pump-making 
for  many  uses  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  a  cheap  pump 
that  would  handle  clog¬ 
ging  and  corrosive  mix¬ 
tures,  all  the  time  and  not 
intermittently,  bear  or¬ 
chard  and  field  use  by  men 
who  knew  little  more 
about  spraying  than  to 
work  the  pump  handle 
was  not  to  be  had  but  a 
short  time  ago.  What  was 
true  of  the  pump  was  also 
true  of  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus,  hose,  nozzles,  means 
of  controlling  the  supply 
from  pumps,  elevating  the 
nozzle,  etc.  Good  lines  of 
spraying  machinery  are 
now  offered,  still  there  is 
room  for  improvement, 
and  some  lines  are  yet  far 
from  good.  Users  socn 
found  that  all  iron  was 
unfit  material  for  spray¬ 
ing  pumps ;  sulphate  of 
copper  soon  destroyed  the 
nice  adjustment  of  the 
working  parts.  Leather 
valves  soon  became  hard 
and  unyielding.  Pumps 
for  small  orchards,  say  up 
to  50  acres,  and  intended 
to  be  mounted  on  a  barrel, 
in«  -that  position,  made 
the  whole  apparatus  top 
heavy  and  liable  to  accidents.  Too  much  suction, 
also,  was  required  to  bring  the  liquid  into  the  cylin¬ 
der,  when  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  piston  ought  to 
be  expended  in  forcing  it.  The  true  position  of  the 
cylinder,  then,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  liquid.  There  it  will  have  no  suction 
until  the  barrel  is  nearly  empty.  The  liquid  itself  is 
a  packing  then,  and  does  away  with  gum,  candle- 
wicking  or  any  other  work-making  packing  around 
the  piston  rod,  for  no  packing  is  needed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  term. 

Another  serious  fault  that  still  exists  in  some  makes 
of  pumps  is  the  lack  of  thorough  automatic  stirring 
apparatus.  This  part  ought  to  be  so  perfect  that  the 
last  spray  that  leaves  the  nozzle  is  just  as  perfect  a 
mixture  as  the  first,  as  strong  and  no  stronger.  No 
return  from  the  pump  to  the  barrel  of  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  can  keep  up  the  mix  without  too  large  a 
loss  of  power,  therefore  loss  of  what  should  be  effect¬ 
ive  spray.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  paddles 
which  work  as  the  pump  handle  is  moved.  The  pad- 
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die  or  paddles  ought  to  work  so  as  to  cause  up  and 
down  currents  ;  rotary  paddles  do  this  as  well  as 
those  with  an  up  and  down  motion,  provided  they  are 
set  at  the  proper  angle,  say  the  same  at  which  wind¬ 
mill  fans  are  set. 

So  far,  brass  pumps  have  given  most  satisfaction  ; 
not  all  the  construction  need  be  of  brass,  but  all 
working  parts  in  contact  with  the  spraying  material 
should  be  of  brass,  and  all  valves  of  that  or  other 
non-corrosive  material.  All  parts  should  be  strong, 
and  easily  reached  for  repairs,  replacement  or  clean¬ 
ing.  As  nearly  as  possible,  all  power  expended  ought 
to  be  applied  in  forcing  the  material — in  hand  work, 
especially.  In  orchard  work,  more  or  less  leaves, 
sticks,  etc.,  will  fall  into  an  open  barrel  and  cause 
much  annoyance.  Keep  this  trash  out  by  cutting 
holes  in  the  barrel  head  only  large  enough  to  fit  the 
pump  in  ;  it  is  best  to  put  cross  cleats  on  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  head  to  hold  the  head  together.  Where 
the  form  of  the  pump  admits,  bolt  it  fast  to  the  bar¬ 
rel  head,  then  cut  away  the  chine  so  that,  when  the 
top  hoop  is  loosened,  the  pump  and  barrel  head  can 
be  lifted  out  for  repairs,  etc.  Often  it  is  better  to 
make  a  new  barrel  head  out  of  one-inch  hardwood, 
because  barrel  heads  are,  usually,  uneven  and  out  of 
true.  Bore  a  two-inch  hole  in  the  head,  and  use  a 
large  funnel  to  get  the  liquid  in. 

Proper  manipulation  in  making  Bordeaux  Mixture 
will  make  a  mix  that  will  not  separate  quickly,  but 
as  ordinarily  made,  and  is  likely  to  be  made,  it  re¬ 
quires  nearly  constant  stirring  ;  for  that  reason,  the 
air  chamber  of  the  pump  ought  only  to  be  large 
enough  to  keep  the  pressure  up  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  pumping  ceases.  For  reasons  of  economy,  the 
supply  pipe  leading  from  the  pump  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  quick-acting  valve,  so  that,  when  not 
actually  using  the  spray,  none  need  issue  from  the 
nozzles ;  also,  that  when  any  clogging  of  nozzles 
occurs,  that  necessitates  removal  of  them  or  the  hose,  it 
can  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  waste  of  material 
or  deluging  the  workmen. 

The  hose  should  be  strong,  one-half  inch  inside  ; 
smaller  would  cause  too  much  friction  ;  larger  than 
that,  the  hose  would  be  very  heavy  when  full  of  ma¬ 
terial.  It  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance  that  manu¬ 
facturers  did  not  use  the  same  standard  in  cutting 
threads.  It  has  seemed  that  each  one  tried  to  use 
threads  unlike  those  used  by  any  one  else,  so  the  user 
of  pumps  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  machine  shop,  or  send 
to  the  factory  for  repairs,  when,  if  the  same  standard 
were  used,  repairs,  in  many  cases,  could  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  made.  Another  annoyance  of  the  same 
kind,  is  the  different  standards  used  in  cutting 
brass  and  iron  threads.  Practical  machinists  say  that 
no  good  purpose  is  served  by  these  differences. 

Delaware.  s.  h.  derby. 


IRRIGATION  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  only  requisite  for  irrigation  is  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  water.  Brains  combined  with  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  will,  in  nearly  every  instance,  find  a  method 
to  convey  it  to  the  field  and  distribute  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  Among  the  small  fruits,  the  strawberry 
will,  doubtless,  give  the  best  returns.  As  the  fruit 
alone  contains  90  percent  water,  a  dry  season  at  fruit¬ 
age  invariably  decreases  the  yield,  while  the  market 
price  is  correspondingly  raised. 

I  witnessed,  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
an  experiment  in  irrigating  strawberries, a  full  account 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  11th  and  12th  reports  of 
that  station.  The  water  was  obtained  from  a  lake 
adjacent  to  the  strawberry  ground.  A  thrashing  en¬ 
gine  worked  a  rotary  pump  connected  with  the  lake 
by  a  three-inch  suction  pipe.  From  the  pump,  a  2%- 
inch  discharge  pipe  connected  with  the  strawberry 
plantation,  the  water  pouring  into  a  line  of  wooden 
troughs  which  distributed  it  to  the  different  rows. 
The  water  flowed  from  the  troughs  through  %-inch 
auger  holes  placed  3%  feet  apart.  Fig.  145  shows  a 
section  of  trough  with  the  hole  partly  closed  by  a 
“gate  ”  This  consists  of  two  pieces  of  galvanized 
iron,  A  and  B.  A,  which  has  a  %-inch  hole  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  hole  in  the  trough,  is  nailed  to  the  trough. 
B  is  a  slide  held  in  place  by  the  folded  edges  of  A, 
but  can  be  raised  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water.  These 
troughs  were  arranged  across  the  field  and  moved 
from  place  to  place.  They  were  arranged  so  that  the 
water  ran  through  the  little  holes  directly  upon  a 
row  of  berries. 

The  bed  was  planted  3%  x  2  feet,  and  formed  matted 
rows  with  a  foot-space  between.  Irrigation  was  cir- 
ried  on  whenever  needed,  but  certain  rows  were  given 
no  water.  The  data  of  results  (Twelfth  Report)  are 
as  follows  : 

Twelve  rows  Warfleld,  four  rows  Wilson,  Irrigated  in  1894  Boxes 
and  189o,  yielded .  5(.j  jj 

Twelve  rows  Warfleld,  four  rows  Wilson,  irrigated  in  1894 

but  not  in  1895,  yielded .  ’  jjj  g 

Twelve  rows  Warfleld,  four  rows  Wilson,  never  irrigated 

?ielded .  . I  66.2 

The  season  was  exceptionally  dry,  giving  an  excel¬ 


lent  opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  irrigation.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  State  where  some 
system  of  irrigation  might  be  used  to  advantage. 
While  it  is  always  dry  at  fruitage,  scarcely  a  year 
passes  but  the  plants  suffer  from  lack  of  water  at 
some  period  of  their  growth.  Sometimes  water  may 
be  sprinkled  over  the  plantation  by  means  of  hose 
and  nozzle  ;  but  damage  often  results  from  sunscald 
unless  the  work  is  done  towards  evening,  hence  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch 
the  space  between  rows,  letting  the  water  soak  its 
way  aloDg  under  this  covering.  By  this  means,  the 
ground  will  not  be  washed,  baking  is  prevented, 
evaporation  is  reduced,  in  addition  to  keeping  the 
fruit  clean  along  the  borders.  If  water  be  applied 
during  the  picking  season,  it  should  be  done  imme¬ 
diately  after  picking  the  ripe  fruit,  so  that  the  ground 
may  become  firm  before  the  next  picking.  At  such  a 
time,  two  light  irrigations  are  much  better  than  ohe 
heavy  one.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  ground 
underdrained.  The  western  growers  were  forced  to 
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irrigate,  and  those  in  the  East  may  leaTn  some  valu¬ 
able  lessons  from  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
where  water  is  given  when  needed.  o  m.  TayloR 
Ontario  County.  N  Y. 


WHA  T  THEY  SA  Y. 

A  Homemade  Roller. 

The  roller  is  inexpensive,  and  is  a  tool  that 
every  farmer  should  Use.  It  smooths  the  land  and 
leaves  it  in  the  best  shape  for  the  mowing  machine. 
It  packs  the  earth  firmly  about  the  seed,  and  con¬ 
serves  moisture  to  germinate  and  start  the  seeds 
which  are  not  properly  covered  by  the  seeder  or  har¬ 
row,  that  would  otherwise  be  dried  and  lie  on  top  of 
the  ground  until  the  germ  is  killed,  thereby  giving 
place  for  a  weed  to  start.  It  is,  also,  beneficial  to  the 
old  meadows  which  are  poached  up  by  cattle  feeding 
on  them  in  late  fall  and  early  spring.  Another  im¬ 
portant  part  the  roller  plays  is  to  press  the  small 
stones  into  the  soft  earth,  so  that  a  man  can  run  his 
reaper,  mowing  machine  or  scythe  oYer  the  field 
without  the  perplexity  or  thought  of  breaking  a 
knife  or  guard  at  any  moment. 

The  weight  of  this  roller  is  about  1.000  pounds.  It 
is  made  from  an  old  mowing  machine  ;  the  shaft  is 
cut,  and  a  piece  welded  into  the  center  to  make  it  six 
feet  long  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  rim,  project¬ 
ing  through  the  hubs  of  the  wheels  about  four  inches 
to  receive  the  upright  frame,  with  a  Washer  ahd  pin 


to  keep  it  in  place.  The  pole  is  from  the  same 
machine,  also  the  braces  on  the  pole.  The  wheels 
are  drilled  with  a  %-inch  drill,  four  inches  apart,  the 
planks  are  made  of  any  hard  wood  which  is  most  con¬ 
venient,  and  bolted  to  the  rim  with  the  heads  of  the 
bolts  outside.  There  is  a  center  circle  made  of  planks 
spiked  together,  and  the  planks  of  the  rim  spiked  to 
it  to  keep  it  in  place.  This  roller  has  been  in  use  12 
years,  and  is  as  good  to  day  as  when  first  made. 
Although  it  is  not  as  easy  to  turn  as  a  roller  made  of 
two  or  more  sections,  it  being  large  in  diameter,  it 
does  not  turn  hard.  The  cost  of  the  roller  outside  of 
the  old  machine  should  not  be  more  than  $5.50  to  $6  ; 
it  is  cheap  and  durable  when  well  cared  for. 

Waterbury,  Conn.  o  b  p. 

Water  More  Expensive  than  Milk. 

Not  long  ago,  I  witnessed  a  strange  comparison.  At 
a  railway  station  in  southern  Vermont,  several  farmers 
were  seen  bringing  their  milk  in  five  gallon  cans  to 
be  shipped  to  Troy  and  Albany.  There  was  also  a 
man  at  the  station  with  a  wagon-load  of  five-gallon 
demijohns  filled  with  spring  water  to  l?e  shipped  to 


various  points.  The  express  agent  told  me  that  this  one 
firm  shipped  more  water  than  the  milk  of  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  combined.  A  printed  card  on  each  crate  told  the 
price  of  the  water — $2  delivered  to  New  York  and 
New  England  points,  with  a  rebate  of  $1  for  returh 
of  the  empty  package.  Cases  of  water  in  quart  bot¬ 
tles  were  quoted  at  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  prices. 
In  every  instance,  the  water  would  cost  the  consumer 
at  least  five  cents  a  quart.  The  cost  of  delivering  a 
five-gallon  cask  of  water,  to  average  points  in  New 
England,  is  estimated  to  be  from  1%  to  2  cents  per 
quart,  so  the  shipper  actually  receives  not  less  than 
3  to  3%  cents  a  quart  for  his  spring  water.  The 
dairyman  receives  from  2%  to  3  cents  a  quart  for  his 
Uiilk  at  the  depot. 

Sere  is  a  problem  to  think  about.  Why  should 
people  pay  more  for  pure,  natural  spring  water  than 
for  pure,  clean  whole  milk  $  The  dairyman  devotes 
all  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  care  of  his  farm, 
gives  all  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  feed  the  cows, 
and  puts  about  all  the  profit  derived  from  his  cows 
into  fertilisers  to  feed  the  farm  so  as  to  raise  more 
grain,  to  feed  more  cows,  to  make  more  milk,  to  sell 
for  more  money,  to  buy  more  phosphate,  to  grow 
more  feed,  and  so  on  year  after  year.  The  other  fel¬ 
lows  simply  spout  the  water  from  Nature’s  great, 
subterranean  reservoir,  down  to  the  spring  house 
where  the  bottling  is  done.  This  particular  case  that 
I  have  mentioned  does  not  claim  the  virtues  of  a 
mineral  spring  having  life-giving  qualities,  but 
simply  pure  uncontaminated  water.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  doing  this  same  thing.  There  are  thousands 
of  springs  bubbling  up  and  pouring  out  quantities  of 
pure,  cold  water.  Almost  every  community  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  genuine  article 
Which  Would  be  the  easier  fora  beginner,  unknown 
to  the  trade,  to  build  up  a  business  selling  water  or 
milk  ?  This  is  a  practical  question  (not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  With  the  experience  of  some  allegted  dealers 
Who  are  said  to  compromise  the  matter  by  mixing  the 
articles).  A  correct  solution  of  the  problfem  might  be 
Worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  us.  Should  we  try  to 
produce  a  standard  article  that  will  sell  at  some 
price,  regardless  of  quality,  or  produce  an  article 
that  without  merit,  has  no  price  at  all,  but  with  high 
merit  brings  a  fancy  price  ?  It  is  easier  to  ask  ques 
tions  than  to  answer  them,  so  I  will  stop  right  here. 
Vermont.  _  c.  w.  soarff. 

100  QUARTS  OF  MILK  PER  DAY. 

HOW  .MANY  COWS  NEEDED  TO  PRODUCE  IT  2 

In  your  experience  as  a  dairyman,  how  many  cows  would  you 
say  are  necessary  to  warrant  a  milk  trade  of  25,  50  and  100  quarts 
per  day,  the  year  ’round  ?  This  question  is  often  asked  by  readers 
who  wish  to  establish  a  little  milk  business  near  some  small 
town.  Probably,  from  your  study  of  this  matter,  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  them  about  how  many  quarts  per  day  a  good  cow  may  be 
expected  to  yield  during  the  year. 

Thd  Average  Is  Low. 

The  betteT  way  to  determine  the  number  of  cows 
which  would  be  required  to  furnish  a  given  amount 
of  milk  for  the  year,  is  to  calculate  what  each  cow 
of  the  herd  will  average  per  year.  In  this  respect, 
the  variation  of  different  hel-ds,  and  different  breeds 
of  cattle,  is  so  great  that  the  class  of  cows  must,  neces¬ 
sarily,  first  be  dal  rmined.  According  to  the  report 
of  State  Dairy  Commissioner  Brown,  giving  the  yield 
of  about  40,000  cows,  comprising  over  1,200  cream¬ 
eries  in  this  State,  a  few  years  ago,  the  average  of  the 
milk  furnished  to  the  creameries,  per  cow,  was  shown 
to  be  3,034  pounds.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  required  for  a  certain  quantity  of  milk 
can  easily  be  determined,  but  no  dairyman  should 
calculate  to  keep  cows  which  will  give  only  this 
amount  of  milk.  It  will  not  pay.  A  first-class  dairy 
of  well-bred  cows,  of  any  of  the  large-producing 
breeds,  ought,  at  the  least  calculation,  to  average 
from  5.000  to  6,000  pounds  per  year.  Of  course,  this 
would  require  good  cows,  and  they  must  have  good 
care  and  feed.  There  are  herds  in  this  State  which 
have  averaged  fully  double,  and  sometimes  more  than 
double,  this  largest  amount.  By  selecting  the  very 
best  class  of  animals,  and  those  from  the  largest- 
producing  families,  these  larger  amounts  can  be 
realized.  smiths  &  powells  co. 

New  York. 

Good  Record  by  Ayrshires. 

My  cows,  for  the  past  17  years,  have  averaged  13 
quarts  per  day.  The  quantity  of  milk  to  be  depended 
on  from  a  cow  or  a  number  of  cows,  is  uncertain  at 
best,  for  accidents  often  happen.  Then,  too,  it 
depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of  the  cow.  A  man 
may  say  that  a  cow  is  a  cow,  and  a  cow  should  give 
such  an  amount  of  milk,  but  that  depends  largely  on 
the  cow  as  to  her  natural  capacity,  and  again  on  the 
owner,  in  the  way  he  cares  for  the  cow.  Another 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  uncertainty  of  a  cow’s 
calving  at  the  right  time  to  keep  up  the  even  flow  of 
the  herd.  Suppose  he  has  cows  that  would  give  13 
quarts  a  day  average,  he  would  say  that  eight  cows 
would  run  a  milk  route  of  100  quarts  ;  but  he  would 
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need  more,  say  12  cows,  and  have  them  calve  one 
each  month.  Even  then,  he  would  sometimes  find 
himself  short  of  milk  with  a  lot  of  dry  cows,  and 
again  flush  with  a  lot  of  fresh  ones,  for  I  doubt 
whether  any  man  can  plan  to  have  his  cows  come  in, 
and  really  do  so  with  any  uniformity.  Twelve  good 
cows  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  a  100  quart  route, 
with  fair  uniformity.  c.  m  winslow. 

Vermont 

The  Cow  and  the  Care  Considered. 

A  similar  question  would  be,  “How  large  is  a  piece 
of  chalk  ?”  The  answer  to  the  above  all  hinges  on 
what  kind  of  a  dairyman  is  to  handle  the 
cows,  and  what  sort  of  cows  they  are  to 
be.  Cows  giving  3,000  pounds  of  milk, 
covering  a  period  of  six  or  seven  months, 
would  be  one  thing,  and  cows  giving 
6,000  pounds  and  milking  10  months  would 
be  quite  another  matter  to  take  into  the 
calculation.  In  talking  with  a  man  who 
buys  the  milk  of  3,000  cows  for  the  city 
milk  trade,  the  information  was  gleaned 
that,  with  this  number,  he  was  enabled  to 
get  a  pretty  constant  supply  for  the  year 
of  six  quarts — 12  pounds — to  the  cow. 

This  would  be  only  2,200  quarts  a  year 
for  a  cow,  or  a  trifle  over  4,400  pounds. 

Figured  on  this  basis — and  I  think  that 
the  average  cow  supplying  city  milk  is  no 
better  than  this — this  man  would  need 
four,  eight  and  sixteen  cows  respectively 
for  the  different  amounts  named. 

Then  they  would  require  careful  over¬ 
sight,  for  10  quarts  at  the  stables  does  not 
“  dip”  out  10  quarts  at  the  consumer’s 
door,  unless  the  dip  is  below  standard 
capacity,  or  the  milk  cart  driven  in  close 
proximity  to  some  well.  A  milkman  should 
not  keep  such  cows.  A  cow  is  not  fairly 
profitable  even  that  does  not  give  6  000 
pounds  or  better  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  this  would 
represent  3,000  quarts,  and  it  would  not  cost  a 
cent  more  to  keep  this  cow.  While  I  have  a  dairy 
which  could  be  depended  upon  to  supply  the  average 
3,000  quarts,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  give  nearly  twice  as  much  as  do  others,  and 
for  a  fact,  do  not  eat  a  cent’s  worth  more  feed,  neither 
can  they  be  economized  in  food,  as  any  curtailment 
in  food  is  followed  by  a  shrinkage  of  milk  even  more 
marked  than  that  which  would  be  observed  in  a 
greater  milker.  Given  the  food,  and  the  good  cow,  the 
other  element  which  is  to  be  considered  is  the  care  of 
the  cow,  asking  of  her  to  protect  herself  as  little  as 
possible,  the  owner  supplying  her  needs  in  way  of 
comfort  and  warmth,  and  from  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather  and  storms,  all  of  which  have  not  a  little  to 
do  with  a  generous  and  constant  flow  of  milk.  A  man 
who  is  making  milk  for  the  city  was  in  my  barn  a  few 
days  ago,  on  a  raw,  misty  day,  far  more  disagreeable 
than  zero  weather  ;  noticing  the  cows 
drinking  from  the  manger  buckets, 
he  remarked,  “  Backets  will  go  into 
my  barn.  I  have  to  turn  my  cows 
out  to  drink,  and  I  know  that  a  cow 
will  not  drink  enough  at  once  of  cold 
water  to  keep  her  in  the  best  milk 
flow  for  24  hours.”  I  should  say, 
have  only  good  cows,  of  the  6,000- 
pound  class,  have  them  come  in  at  as 
regular  intervals  as  possible,  feed 
cheaply  and  abundantly,  and  try  to 
have  the  food  go  to  milk  to  sell, 
rather  than  to  be  used  to  warm  barn¬ 
yards  and  chilled  cows  standing  in 
drenching,  cold  rains,  john  gould. 

Ohio. 

Twelve  Good  Jerseys  Will  Do  It. 

My  cows  are  purebred  Jerseys,  and 
I  think  that,  for  an  all-the-year- 
around  dairy,  they  will  give  about  as 
much  milk  as  other  breeds  with  the 
exception  of  Holsteins.  It  would, 
probably,  be  well  to  add  a  few  of 
the  latter  breed  to  thin  the  milk  down 
to  a  “standard”  article.  To  furnish 
100  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  I  would 
start  the  first  of  January  with  eight  new  milch 
cows.  I  would  give  these  all  they  could  eat  of 
both  grain  and  fodder,  and  they  ought  to  give  100 
quarts  per  day  for  two  months.  March  1,  I  would 
add  two  more  fresh  cows,  which  ought  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  until  grass  comes  in  May,  when  all  the  cows 
ought  to  gain  enough  to  keep  along  until  July  1.  By 
this  time,  the  January  cows  will,  probably,  be  giving 
about  eight  quarts  each,  or  64  quarts  ;  the  two  March 
cows,  10  quarts,  or  20  in  all,  so  we  will  have  to  add 
two  more  fresh  cows  to  keep  up  the  quantity  for  the 
next  two  months,  also  two  more  September  1,  and 


two  November  1.  November  1,  the  eight  January 
cows  ought  to  go  dry,  and  I  would  sell  four  of  them 
and  retain  the  other  four  to  be  fresh  again  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  after  which  I  think  that  the  12  cows  ought  to 
give  100  quarts  of  milk  the  year  ’round  if  they  came 
fresh  every  12  months.  Of  course,  as  fast  as  the  cow 
fails  from  any  cause,  she  must  be  replaced. 

I  would  have  more  of  the  cows  become  fresh  Janu¬ 
ary  1  than  at  any  other  time,  because  I  think  that 
they  will  then  give  more  milk  in  a  year  than  when 
fresh  at  any  other  time,  for  the  green  feed  in  the 
spring  keeps  them  along  for  a  loDger  time  before 
they  shrink  seriously  in  their  flow  of  milk.  Probably 


the  July  and  September  cows  will  give  the  least  milk 
in  a  year  of  any  of  the  herd,  for  I  have  never  been 
able  to  keep  these  from  shrinking  badly  when  cold 
weather  sets  in,  although  they  are  well  cared  for. 

Probably  many  will  say  that  12  good  cows  ought  to 
give  more  than  100  quarts  of  milk  per  day  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  we  cannot  have  the  whole  herd 
become  fresh  at  the  most  favorable  time,  but  that  we 
must  have  the  100  quarts  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  this  is  where  the  cow  that  gives  a  moderate 
quantity  and  gives  it  persistently  will  count.  For  a 
50-  quart  trade,  this  estimate  could  be  divided  by  two  ; 
but  for  a  25-quart  trade,  I  would  buy  two  good  cows, 
and  sell  the  poor  one  and  replace  it  whenever  necessary 

Chemung  County.  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  KALE. 

Considered  as  literary  material,  the  kale  suggests 
scenes  of  Scottish  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 


Vermont  farmers,  kale  is  the  most  obnoxious  weed  in 
existence  ;  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  kale  is 
interesting  as  representing  most  closely  the  specific 
type  from  which  all  our  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
Brussels  sprouts,  broccoli,  etc.,  have  been  evolved. 
First  of  all,  the  name,  “kale,”  ought  to  be  disposed  of 
in  its  use  for  certain  weeds.  These  weeds  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  “  kale”,  are  really  mustards, 
belonging  chiefly  to  three  different  species.  Two  of 
these  species  might  properly  be  called  charlock  and 
Black  mustard,  respectively.  The  third  one  is  not  so 
easy  to  name,  but  it  might  be  called  charlock,  too, 


or  English  charlock,  if  a  distinction  were  desirable. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  kale  are  quite  another 
thing.  As  already  stated,  they  represent  more  or 
less  the  original  type  of  the  cabbage  plant.  There 
are  many  varieties  in  cultivation  which  differ  widely 
among  themselves.  The  most  evident  distinction 
appears  between  the  curly  and  the  smooth-leaved 
sorts  ;  the  latter  especially,  are  very  rank  growers. 
Even  here,  in  our  short  Vermont  summer,  we  have 
grown  plants  in  the  open  garden  row  without  special 
attention,  to  the  height  of  a  man’s  head.  It  is  a 
venerable  story  that,  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  they 
grow  these  varieties  as  much  as  eight  feet  high.  We 
have  grown  several  of  the  smooth-leaved 
kales,  and  have  found  great  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  to  be  a  common  character¬ 
istic  of  them.  The  Branching  kale  is  pecu¬ 
liar  among  them  for  the  laige  mass  of 
subdividing  shoots  which  make  up  its 
large  head.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
as  suggesting  the  possible  course  of  evo¬ 
lution  toward  the  broccolis  and  cauli¬ 
flowers. 

The  curly  varieties  of  kale  are  extremely 
pretty,  either  considered  as  single  plants 
or  taken  in  masses  in  the  field.  In  fact, 
they  are  recommended  in  foreign  garden¬ 
ing  works  as  suitable  for  ornamental 
beds.  For  this  kind  of  planting,  white¬ 
leaved  varieties  are  grown  which  would, 
certainly,  give  a  striking  effect.  The  capa¬ 
bility  of  cold  resistance,  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  these  plants,  makes  it 
possible  to  keep  up  such  ornamental  beds 
long  after  cannas  and  geraniums  have  suc¬ 
cumbed.  Indeed,  they  are  said  to  be  able 
to  stand  through  the  winter  with  little  or 
no  protection  ;  but  we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  give  exact  information  on  this  point. 
Last  fall,  when  the  frost  struck  our 
grounds,  we  took  out  a  large  bed  of  castor 
beans  and  cannas,  replacing  them  with  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  kale  from  the  garden.  The  tall,  smooth  varie¬ 
ties,  five  feet  high  at  the  center,  gradually  rounded 
down  to  the  curly  sorts,  and  the  border  was  laid  with 
the  Dwarf  Curled  The  effect  was  altogether  hand¬ 
some,  see  Fig.  147. 

Kale  is  best  for  cooking  after  frost  strikes  it  ;  then 
it  makes  excellent  greens.  By  covering  it  in  the  field, 
or  by  storing  in  pits  or  in  the  cellar,  it  may  be  had  all 
winter  and  spring.  We  like  it  best  when  it  is  cooked 
like  spinach  and  chopped  fine  with  a  great  deal  of 
butter,  and  served  on  toast.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


GROWING  SWEET  POTATOES  IN  OHIO. 

A  few  years  ago,  very  few  sweet  potatoes  were 
raised  in  this  vicinity.  Since  the  price  of  other  pota¬ 
toes  has  depreciated  so  much,  more  time  and  thought 
are  being  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
sweet  potatoes.  The  sweets  sell  for 
a  larger  price,  aie  more  easily  raised, 
and  will  make  a  larger  yield  to  the 
acre,  than  Irish  potatoes,  if  the  proper 
methods  are  pursued.  Ground  that 
will  raise  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  corn 
will  invariably  raise  good  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Ground  intended  for  sweets 
should  be  cultivated  with  some  hoed 
crop  the  previous  season,  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  potatoes  will  be 
much  easier  raised.  After  the  hoed 
crop  is  removed  in  the  fall,  the  ground 
should  receive  a  coat  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  it  will  be  an  ideal  place 
for  sweet  potatoes  the  next  season. 

Sweet  potatoes  require  a  long  sea¬ 
son  for  their  growth,  therefore  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  past,  they 
should  be  set  out.  Do  not  plow  the 
ground  over  four  inches  deep  ;  if 
plowed  deeper,  there  is  too  much  loose 
soil,  and  the  potatoes  will  grow  long 
and  slim.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  grow  downward  until  they  strike 
the  solid  bottom,  and  will  then  grow 
thicker  and  shorter,  making  a  potato 
that  will  sell  better  than  a  long  potato  will.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  ridges,  make  but  slight  elevations  ;  these  can 
very  easily  be  made  by  placing  the  shovels  on  the 
double  cultivator  to  throw  the  earth  to  the  middle. 
This  will  almost  complete  a  ridge  ;  if  it  be  not  com¬ 
plete  in  all  places,  it  will  take  but  a  short  time  to  give 
it  a  few  finishing  touches  with  the  hoe.  Make  the 
ridges  three  feet  apart  from  center  to  center.  If  one 
wish  to  raise  only  enough  for  home  consumption,  he 
can  best  buy  his  plants ;  but  if  raising  them  for  mar¬ 
ket,  by  all  means  make  a  hotbed  and  raise  the  plants. 

In  setting  the  plants,  it  is  best  to  choose  a  cloudy 
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day.  The  ridges  should  be  made  a  few  days  before¬ 
hand  so  as  to  become  somewhat  compact.  Scatter 
the  plants  along  the  ridge  about  18  inches  apart  (not 
too  far  ahead,  as  they  will  soon  wilt)  ;  use  a  pointed 
stick  to  make  the  hole,  and  place  the  plant  in  it  the 
same  depth  as  it  was  in  the  hotbed.  If  the  ground 
be  dry,  pour  in  a  little  water  and  press  the  soil  down 
firmly  around  it.  If  the  ground  be  moist,  there  is  no 
need  of  using  the  water.  Plants  set  in  this  manner 
will  scarcely  show  that  they  have  been  moved. 
They  should  be  cultivated  after  each  rain  until  the 
vines  cover  the  ground  ;  they  will  then  take  care  of 
themselves.  Use  the  cultivator  between  the  ridges. 
In  cultivating  the  ridges  until  the  plants  get  started, 
I  find  nothing  better  than  a  common  garden  rake. 
After  the  vines  cover  the  ground,  I  do  not  disturb 
them  Last  fall,  I  tried  cutting  off  the  ends  of  some 
of  the  vines,  and  where  I  did,  the  potatoes  were  not 
as  good  as  where  I  did  not  disturb  them. 

In  the  fall,  as  soon  as  they  will  do,  they  should  be 
dug,  as  a  heavy  frost  will  injure  them  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground.  If  left  in  the  ground  until 
after  frost,  they  will  appear  all  right  when  dug,  but 
they  will  rot  very  badly  when  stored,  hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  digging  them  at  the  proper  time. 

Ohio.  M.  C.  THOMAS. 


GRASS  AND  CLOVER  NOTES. 

Fall  Seeding  ;  Spring-Sown  Crimson  Clover. 

Early  last  October,  we  sowed  four  acres  of  gravelly 
loam  land  from  which  a  heavy  growth  of  cow  peas 
had  just  been  taken,  with  a  mixture  of  Orchard  grass, 
Red-top,  Meadow  Fescue  and  perennial  Rye  grass,  the 
object  being  pasture.  Part  of  the  land  was  stirred 
deeply  with  a  shovel  plow,  and  then  harrowed  as  fine 
as  ashes.  The  remainder  received  no  treatment  but 
a  thorough  and  repeated  harrowing  with  a  spike¬ 
toothed  harrow,  making  a  very  fine,  loose  seed  bed 
two  inches  deep.  The  seed  on  both  plots  was  lightly 
harrowed  in.  The  grass  did  equally  well  on  all  parts 
of  the  field  in  the  fall,  but  that  on  the  land  which  was 
harrowed  only  came  through  the  winter  (a  very  try¬ 
ing  one)  in  much  better  shape  than  that  where  the 
land  was  stirred  deeply.  Altogether,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  experiment. 

On  March  20,  1805,  we  sowed  Crimson  clover  on  a 
young  apple  orchard,  on  thoroughly  prepared  soil, 
most  of  which  had  received  stable  manure  during  the 
winter.  The  plants  made  a  perfect  stand,  grew  to  a 
height  of  from  three  to  six  inches,  and  stopped  short. 
The  final  result  was  an  immense  growth  of  rag 
weed,  but  very  little  clover.  That  satisfied  me  with 
spring  sowing  of  Crimson  clover,  but  on  August  6 
last,  we  sowed  an  acre  of  good,  sandy  loam  from 
which  wheat  had  been  harvested,  with  turnips  and 
Crimson  clover,  applying  100  pounds  of  bone  and  pot¬ 
ash  fertilizer.  This  gave  us  a  heavy  yield  of  turnips 
and  a  good  growth  of  clover,  which  came  through  a 
very  trying  winter  in  good  shape.  When  plowing  it 
under  for  corn,  April  20,  several  average-sized  plants 
which  were  dug  up  for  examination  had  tap  roots  14 
inches  long,  although  the  tops  were  only  four  to  six 
inches  high  at  that  time.  I  shall  sow  six  acres  of 
corn  and  three  acres  of  turnips  with  Crimson  clover 
this  summer.  It’s  a  good  thing.  j.  b.  l. 

Eubanks,  Ky. 

A  Chance  for  Ohio  Scientists. 

I  send  you  one  plant  each  of  Crimson  and  Mammoth 
clover;  they  are  average  specimens,  sown  side  by  side, 
on  the  same  date.  Both  germinated  nicely,  but  the 
Mammoth  made  so  feeble  a  growth  that  a  little  hot 
sunshine  and  drought  killed  out  about  half,  while  the 
Crimson  made  a  quick  start,  got  a  firm  hold  and  every 
plant  lived.  I  have  not  been  dabbling  with  this  valu¬ 
able  plant  like  most  of  those  who  have  been  giving 
their  experience  ;  my  first  sowing  consisted  of  17 
acres  on  light  sandy  soil,  at  the  last  cultivation  of 
melons,  sweet  and  field  corn.  It  was  a  success,  covered 
the  ground  nicely  when  winter  set  in,  and  the  tops 
and  roots  were  then  worth  10  times  their  cost.  About 
one-half  killed  out  during  the  winter,  which  was  a 
very  severe  one  (1896).  What  lived  made  a  fine 
growth — 18  to  24  inches — and  in  some  instances  we 
had  to  use  a  chain  in  plowing  to  cover  it.  I  have,  at 
this  writing,  nearly  every  available  acre  of  my  farm 
covered  from  four  to  eight  inches  deep  with  Crimson 
clover.  I  sowed  from  June  to  September  (1896),  in 
nearly  all  cultivated  crops,  on  light  sand,  gravel, 
black  sand,  bleak  sand  knolls,  and  even  on  a  pond  of 
water  one  foot  in  depth  or  more ;  the  water  settled 
away  and  the  clover  is  a  perfect  stand.  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  first  plant  injured  by  the  past  winter,  and  we 
had  it  20  degrees  below  zero.  Sand  knolls  were  bare 
of  snow,  peach  buds  were  all  killed,  and  not  a  plant 
of  Crimson  clover  injured;  yet  some  of  our  noted 
agriculturists  of  Ohio  have  pronounced  it  a  fraud.  If 
such  will  visit  my  farm  before  June  15,  and  I  cannot 
prove  to  them  that  they  are  in  error,  I  will  pay  their 
traveling  expenses,  and  will  try  to  entertain  them 


royally  well.  Twelve  acres  will  be  cut  for  seed,  the 
ground  plowed  at  once  and  reseeded  with  the  same 
clover  in  the  fall.  It  will  again  be  plowed,  bone  and 
potash  applied,  and  the  following  spring  set  to  straw¬ 
berries.  GEORGE  BITTNER. 

Milan,  O 

R  N.-Y. — The  Crimson  clover  plant  sent  by  Mr. 
Bittner  had  roots  14  inches  long.  The  top  was  nine 
inches  long  with  56  stems  from  the  one  root.  The 
Mammoth  clover  had  roots  seven  inches  long,  with 
top  three  inches  high  and  12  stems  from  the  root. 


THE  FARMER'S  HOME  MARKET. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  BEST  USE  OF  IT. 

To  know  how  to  sell  the  perishable  crops  of  the 
farm  and  garden  is  very  important.  I  called  at  a 
village  market  last  season  to  sell  strawberries.  I 
stated  my  price.  “  Why,”  said  the  dealer,  “I  just 
had  a  chance  to  buy  very  much  lower.”  I  would  not 
sell  for  less,  and  started  out,  when  I  met  the  man  of 
low  prices  and  examined  his  fruit.  They  were  the 
smallest  berries  I  ever  saw  in  market.  The  dealer 
would  have  liked  to  buy  good  fruit  at  the  price  asked 
for  poor.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  drove  into  the 
Bame  village  and  commenced  retailing  Crescent  straw¬ 
berries  for  15  cents  per  basket.  Soon  a  neighbor — a 
good  peddler  and  first-class  man — drove  up  with 
some  very  handsome  Bubach  berries  which  he  was 
selling  at  retail  for  15  cents.  I  said  to  him,  “Those 
berries  are  worth  18  cents  wholesale,  in  the  city,” 
and  I  stated  what  I  knew  to  be  true.  But  he  replied 
by  saying  that,  the  day  before,  he  sent  some  to  the 
city  and  could  get  but  12  cents.  I  asked  who  carried 
them.  He  mentioned  a  neighbor  who,  probably, 
never  went  to  market  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life. 
I  know  just  the  experience  he  had.  As  he  entered 
the  city  dealers  would  say,  “  We  can  buy  for  12 
cents.”  After  being  told  that  two  or  three  times,  he 
was  ready  to  sell.  When  we  go  to  market  over  that 
same  route,  our  best  berries  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon  and  not  shown  to  the  class  of  dealers  who  will 
pay  about  as  much  for  Crescents  as  they  would  for 
Marshalls.  Only  regular  marketmen  know  about  the 
classes  of  customers. 

The  proprietors  of  the  best  markets  in  our  nearest 
city  are  always  (nearly  always)  ready  to  buy  extra 
good  goods.  Several  years  ago,  I  drove  up  and  offered 
squashes.  “No,  we  have  more  than  we  can  sell.” 
“  Look  at  them  ?  ”  I  asked.  “Yes,  bring  in  a  couple 
of  dozen,”  he  said.  Why  did  he  change  his  mind  ? 
Because  I  had  extra  good  goods.  We  sell  produce  in 
the  city  10  miles  one  way,  and  a  village  seven  miles, 
and  a  watering  place  10  miles  away  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  The  village  and  watering  place  require  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  goods.  I  usually  know  just  about 
what  and  how  much  to  carry.  Twice,  last  season,  I 
carried  a  couple  of  crates  too  many  of  berries.  On 
both  occasions,  the  fruit  was  in  good  condition,  and 
the  weather  was  wet  and  cold.  The  next  day  I  sent 
the  same  fruit  to  the  city,  and  got  a  fair  price.  Some 
others,  on  these  occasions,  sold  their  berries  for  very 
low  prices — almost  nothing.  It  has  been  the  practice 
— I  used  to  do  it  myself — to  sell  the  last  ends  at  any 
price  offered.  I  don’t  do  it  now,  and  urge  others  not 
to  do  so,  thinking  it  better  to  lose  a  trifle  entirely  to 
making  a  low  price  for  the  next  day.  I  used  to  retail 
largely  at  village  and  watering  place,  going  myself 
to  market,  my  son  attending  to  the  city  end  of  the 
business.  But  I  was  getting  old,  besides  it  was  im¬ 
portant  for  me  to  get  home  as  early  as  possible  to  at¬ 
tend  personally  to  gathering  and  loading  for  next 
day.  So  I  said  to  dealers  and  hotelkeepers,  “I  pur¬ 
pose  giving  up  the  retail  trade  entirely.  By  so  doing, 
I  can  get  to  my  last  customer  early  in  the  morning  ; 
I  will  try  to  serve  you  faithfully  and  sell  fresh  goods, 
properly  put  up  and  in  good  order  for  fair  prices.  I 
do  not  purpose  to  compete  in  price  with  those  who 
retail  all  they  can,  and  then  come  around  with  wilted 
or  damaged  goods  at  12  or  1  o’clock  to  sell  out.  I  will 
try  this  way  as  long  as  the  arrangement  is  mutually 
satisfactory.”  For  the  markets  and  hotels  to  be  sure 
to  get  fresh  stock  every  morning  was  appreciated.  Only 
once  in  a  while,  a  hotel  man  would  buy  a  “  tail  end 
lot  ”  of  stock  for  next  day’s  consumption,  because  it 
was  cheap.  I  have  frequently  seen  such  stock  in 
hotel  kitchens  and  cellars.  I  don’t  want  to  eat  it. 
The  plan  has  worked  well  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  I  am  frequently  on  the  way  home  at  7  o’clock. 
All  this  goes  to  show  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
market  and  values  and  customers. 

I  always  keep  account  of  sales.  Last  season,  I  was 
furnishing  cabbage  to  one  of  my  best  customers,  a 
perfectly  fair,  honest  man.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  “  How  much  ?”  and  paying  cash  for  what  he 
had  had.  I  usually  made  a  memorandum  and  handed 
it  to  him.  He  would  look  at  the  footing,  pay  the 
amount  and  throw  down  the  paper  without  further 
attention,  it  being  his  busy  time.  I  asked  him,  “How 
many  cabbages  ?”  “  Not  any,”  he  replied.  “  I  can’t 
afford  your  prices.”  I  went  on  my  way  thinking 


about  it.  Returning  half  an  hour  later,  i  ran  in  and 
asked,  “  How  much  do  you  think  you  are  paying  me 
for  cabbages?”  “1%  cent  per  pound,”  he  replied. 
“  You  have  not  paid  that  in  two  weeks,”  I  said,  and  I 
showed  him  that  I  had  fallen  to  l\i  and  then  to  one 
cent  per  pound  without  his  knowledge.  “  All  right, 
bring  me  a  barrel  to-morrow.” 

Many  times  I  have  found  that  reference  to  my  sales 
has  saved  trouble  and  settled  disputes.  Of  course,  I 
would  like  to  stay  at  home,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
the  right  man  to  go  to  market  now.  With  our  small 
business,  can  I  afford  to  pay  the  “right  man”  such 
wages  as  he  ought  to  have  ?  The  longest  days  and 
the  busiest  season,  especially  during  the  strawberry 
season,  I  get  up  soon  after  two  o’clock,  and  get  back 
home  about  10  A.  m.  I  usually  have  good  common 
help  and  have  been  especially  fortunate  in  getting 
good  pickers.  To  pick  berries,  peas  and  beans,  I 
employ  women  and  girls  almost  exclusively.  Those 
who  do  not  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  are  not  kept. 
My  pickers  are  always  told  at  night  where  to  pick 
next  morning,  and  always  keep  their  own  account  of 
how  many  they  pick.  I  won’t  have  a  picker  that 
I  can’t  trust.  I  pay  off  every  night,  and  compare  pay 
roll  with  quantity  of  berries  in  the  crates,  and  have 
never  found  too  few  berries  to  tally  with  the  pay 
roll,  but  once,  several  years  ago,  and  that  might 
have  been  a  mistake.  May  be  the  picking,  etc.,  has 
not  much  to  do  with  marketing,  but,  in  my  case,  it 
has  a  connection. 

Many  irregular  and  some  regular  peddlers  will  sell 
what  they  can  to  markets,  and  then  go  out  and  retail 
(in  front  of  the  store),  and  not  only  retail,  but  often 
at  the  same  price  they  charged  the  dealer.  This  is 
not  fair  or  right,  and  the  dealer  will  buy  of  such  men 
only  when  obliged  to  do  so.  b  t.  w. 

Rochester,  Mass. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.) 

Quality  of  an  Egg. 

O.  F.  T.,  Derrick  City,  Pa. — Does  the  size  of  an  egg  affect  its 
food  value  ?  In  other  words,  is  a  small  egg  worth  as  much  for 
eating  purposes  as  a  large  one  ? 

Ans  — We  find  the  following  differences  in  analyses 
of  eggs : 

PER  CENT  OF  COMPOSITION. 

Muscle-makers.  Pure  fat. 


Highest .  16.5  11.9 

Lowest .  13.9  9.9 


This  shows  quite  a  wide  difference  in  composition. 
It  happens  that  the  eggs  lowest  in  muscle-makers 
were  highest  in  pure  fat.  We  have  not  noticed  that 
small  eggs  are  richer  than  large  ones.  Some  authori¬ 
ties  claim  that  eggs  from  the  Brahma  or  other  Asiatic 
breeds  are  “  richer”  than  those  of  Leghorns  or 
Minorcas.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  breed 
at  all,  certainly  not  to  the  extent  that  the  milk  of 
different  breeds  of  cows  is  found  to  vary.  We  think 
the  quality  of  the  egg  is  determined  more  by  the 
character  of  the  food  than  is  the  milk  of  the  cow. 
Prof.  Atwater  analyzed  specimens  of  Buff  Ccchin  and 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  with  the  following  result  : 

ANALYSIS  OF  YOLK  ALONE. 

Muscle- makers.  Pure  fat. 

Buff  Cochin .  17  01  32.61 

Plymouth  Rock .  16.56  34.07 

ANALYSIS  OF  “  WHITE”. 

Muscle-makers,  Pure  fat. 

Buff  Cochin .  11.62  .05 

Plymouth  Rock .  11.43  .19 

ANALYSIS  OF  WHOLE  EGO. 

Muscle-makers.  Pure  fat. 

BuffCochin .  13.44  11.18 

Plymouth  Rock .  13.29  12.50 

If  the  habits  and  general  characteristics  of  the  breed 

had  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  egg,  we  should 

expect  the  fat,  sluggish  Cochin  to  put  more  fat  into 

the  egg  than  the  more  active  Plymouth  Rock.  It  is 

true  that  the  nervous  and  active  Jersey  secretes  milk 

with  a  larger  per  cent  of  fat  than  the  heavier  and 

slower  beef  breeds,  but  we  do  not  understand  that 

the  formation  of  an  egg  in  the  hen’s  body  is  a  process 

resembling  closely  the  secretion  of  milk.  This  is  a 

matter  that  some  of  our  poultrymen  might  well 

take  up. 

Making  a  Pond  in  Gravel. 

S.  A.  E.  L  ,  Cleveland,  0. — What  is  the  most  economical  method 
of  making  a  pond  in  a  gravelly,  sandy  soil,  to  contain  about 
1,000  barrels  of  water  ?  If  possible,  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Ans. — The  most  economical  way  to  make  a  pond  in 
a  gravelly  soil  is  to  remove  the  gravel  necessary  in 
making  the  excavation  entirely  with  horses  and 
scraper.  The  earth  can  be  removed  much  handier 
and  quicker  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  To  make 
the  pond  hold  water,  the  whole  of  the  bottom  and 
sides  must  be  covered  with  puddled  clay.  The  cost  of 
making  the  pond  will,  in  a  large  measure,  depend 
upon  the  clay  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  pond 
hole.  If  the  clay  can  be  put  in  with  the  scraper,  all 
the  better  and  cheaper.  In  any  case,  the  clay  should 
be,  at  least,  four  to  five  inches  thick  over  the  entire 
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bottom  and  sides.  Clay  must  be  wetted  down  and 
packed  with  a  pestle  or  by  the  tramping  of  horses. 
Upon  the  care  taken  in  packing  and  puddling  the 
clay,  will  depend  the  success  of  the  pond. 

L  A  CLINTON. 

Plank  or  Cement  Floor. 

O.  P.  ./.,  Mehoopany,  Pa.— Wh'ch  is  cheaper,  a  cement  or  a 
plank  floor  in  a  basement  barn  ?  How  many  barrels  of  cement 
will  be  required  for  a  36  x  40  barn  ?  Will  Rosendale  cement  do  to 
fill  in  between  the  stones,  and  finish  with  a  more  costly  cement  ? 
How  many  parts  sand  to  one  of  cement  ? 

Ans  — A  plank  floor  will  cost  less  at  first  than  a 
cement  floor.  In  central  New  York,  a  good  hemlock 
plank  floor  for  a  barn  36x40  will  cost  about  $16  for 
the  lumber.  A  good  cement  floor  for  the  same  size 
barn  would  cost  from  $75  to  $80  complete.  Rosendale 
cement  or  water  lime  can  be  used  for  the  lower  layers, 
about  20  barrels  of  it  b(  ing  required.  The  finishing 
coat  should  be  with  Portland  cement,  and  it  would 
need  about  five  barrels  for  the  work.  In  mixing  the 
water  lime,  use  four  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime.  In 
mixing  Portland  cement,  use  three  parts  of  good, 
clean  sand  to  one  of  cement.  l.  a.  c. 

Coiled  Springs  on  the  Tub  Silo 

W.  J.,  Gawas,  Canada. — I  see  that  most  farmers  complain  of 
having  to  tighten  the  hoops  on  the  tub  silo  when  emptied,  and 
then  watch  them  closely  after  filling  and  loosen  them  for  fear  of 
bursting.  Could  this  not  be  obviated  by  placing  underneath  the 
nut  on  the  hoop  a  coiled  spring  with  a  washer  between  the  wood 
and  spring,  and  another  over  the  spring  and  under  the  nut,  which 
would  draw  the  hoop  up  when  the  silo  is  empty,  and  give  way 
when  the  silo  is  filled,  thus  keeping  up  the  proper  tension  ? 

Ans  — While  it  might  be  possible  to  use  some  coiled- 
spring  arrangement  on  the  hoops  of  the  tub  silo,  yet 
we  hardly  think  it  practical.  The  extra  cost  of  the 
springs  would  be  too  great  to  warrant  their  use,  and 
then  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  would  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  After  filling  the  silo  in  the  ordinary  way,  it 
requires  attention  for  only  a  few  days  to  determine 
how  much  the  tension  on  the  hoop  must  be  relieved  ; 
and  when  the  silo  is  empty,  a  half  hour’s  work  will 
tighten  it  sufficiently  to  keep  it  from  collapsing. 

“  Alkali  Water"  in  Colorado. 

F.  S.  K.,  West  Cliff ,  Col. — What  is  good  for  man  or  beast  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  of  alkali  water  ? 

Ans. — It  can  be  said,  in  general,  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  be  taken  by  either  man  or  beast  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  alkali  water.  For  a  person 
who  moves  to  an  alkali  district  and  takes  the  water 
into  the  system  for  the  first  time,  small  doses  of  pare¬ 
goric  for  the  first  few  days  are  advisable.  After  that, 
Nature  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  accommo¬ 
date  the  system  to  the  new  beverage.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  claim  that  there  was  any  bad  effect  to 
either  man  or  beast  from  living  on  alkali  soil  or 
drinking  alkali  water.  We  are  in  a  country  where, 
within  a  few  miles,  can  be  found  farms  of  all  grades 
from  strongly  alkaline,  to  those  nearly  free  from 
alkali.  Practically  all  of  the  soil  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  has  a 
good  deal  of  alkali.  Where  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  form  a  white  cru9t  on  top,  it  does  not  seem  to 
injure  vegetation.  Some  of  the  most  successful  sheep 
raising  done  in  this  country,  has  been  accomplished 
where  the  only  water  available  is  strongly  alkaline. 
In  fact,  our  sheep  feeders  think  that  they  are  fortun¬ 
ate  if  they  can  get  near  some  gully  and  water  the 
sheep  from  the  small,  steady  stream,  rather  than 
depend  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  river,  and  they  do 
not  consider  the  alkali  in  the  water  as  a  disadvant¬ 
age.  Personally,  the  only  objection  I  have  to  alkali 
water,  is  that  it  does  not  quench  thirst.  I  require  from 
two  to  three  times  as  much  alkali  water  as  river 
water.  It  also  tends  to  crack  the  lips  and  chap  the 
hands.  Outside  of  these  minor  disadvantages,  I  would 
be  ju9t  as  willing  to  take  alkali  water  as  the  best 
artesian  well  water.  w.  w.  cooke. 

Colorado  Experiment  Station. 

To  Purify  Gas  Water. 

F.  C.  F.,  LaFayette,  Ind. — In  our  country,  natural  gas  is  often 
used  to  force  water  out  of  the  wells,  the  force  of  the  gas  bringing 
the  water  up.  In  this  way,  the  gas  mixes  with  the  water,  giving 
it  an  unpleasant  odor  and  taste.  Could  these  be  removed  by  a 
charcoal  filter?  If  so,  how  should  such  a  filter  be  constructed 
and  used  ? 

Ans. — A  charcoal  filter  will  purify  this  water  by 
absorbing  the  gas  in  it.  The  absorbent  power  of 
charcoal  is  very  great,  on  account  of  its  porosity,  and 
all  porous  substances  possess  the  ability  to  decompose 
all  kinds  of  matter  by  oxidation.  One  cubic  inch  of 
charcoal  has  a  surface — including  all  its  pores  that 
will  exercise  this  power — of  not  less  than  100  square 
feet,  and  as  it  is  insoluble,  it  is  really  the  best  purify¬ 
ing  agent  known.  It  is  especially  active  in  absorb¬ 
ing  gases  and  decomposing  them,  but  acts  most  effect¬ 
ively  when  finely  pulverized.  The  method  of  using 
the  charcoal  is  as  follows  :  The  hardest  kind  is  to  be 
chosen — that  made  from  hardwood  is  the  best.  The 
filter  should  be  a  box  or  barrel,  arranged  as  shown  at 
Fig.  149.  Shelves  of  perforated  metal — heavy  tin  will 
be  the  best — are  supported  on  cleats  as  shown  ;  the 
lowest  one  should  have  some  posts  under  it  for  sup¬ 


port.  On  the  lowest  one,  a  layer  of  finely-crushed 
charcoal  is  placed,  over  this  some  clean,  washed  sand, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  some  finely- broken  stone  or 
coarse  gravel.  These  will  help  the  charcoal  consider¬ 
ably,  for  sufficient  sand  alone  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  charcoal,  but  in  a  less  degree.  It  must 
be  understood  that  no  chemical  effect  is  exerted  by 
the  charcoal  more  than  by  the  sand  ;  any  finely  porous 
substance  will  do  the  same  by  its  ability  to  effect  the 
oxidation  of  the  impurities  of  the  water,  but  the  char¬ 
coal,  on  account  of  the  exceeding  fineness  of  its  pores, 
exercises  its  action  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  any 
other  known  substance.  As  there  is,  probably,  no 
other  impurity  in  the  water  than  the  gas,  there  will 
be  no  collection  of  filth  in  the  filter  to  make  its  cleans¬ 
ing  frequently  necessary,  as  would  be  in  the  case  of 
organisms  or  mineral  matter  suspended  in  the  water. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  filter  is  to  be  made  so  that 


A  HOME-MADE  FILTER.  Fig.  149. 

it  may  be  reversed  and  washed  clean,  by  reversing  the 
action  of  it.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  change 
the  charcoal  at  intervals,  as  when  its  action  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  fail.  The  box  should  be  of  some  tasteless 
wood — spruce  or  white  oak  will  be  preferable — and  a 
double  coating  of  the  iron  and  linseed  oil  paint  inside 
and  outside  will  make  the  wood  more  durable.  If 
the  water  corrode  the  tin — which  should  be  tried — 
wooden  shelves  must  be  used,  or  the  salt  of  the  tins 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  water  may  be  unwhole¬ 
some.  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  gas  in 
the  water,  and  whether  it  contains  sulphur  in  any 
form.  H.  s. 

A  Berry  Picker's  Ticket. 

F.  B.  H.,  Casky,  Ky. — Where  and  from  whom  can  we  procure 
berry  pickers’  tickets,  record,  etc.?  I  have  heard  that  there  is  an 
improved  system  for  keeping  accounts  with  pickers. 

Ans. — Most  country  printing  offices  ought  to  be  able 
to  supply  these  tickets.  Some  growers  have  discarded 
them,  however.  American  Gardening  last  fall  pub¬ 
lished  a  description  of  a  tally  card  used  by  M.  H. 
Ridgeway,  which  strikes  us  as  about  the  best  thing 
^hatwe  have  seen,  and  which  we  reproduce  herewith. 
The  picker’s  name  is  written  in  the  blank  space,  and 
the  card  is  tied  to  the  four-quart  picking  stand  used 
by  the  picker.  When  this  is  filled  with  berries,  the 
boss  inspects  the  berries,  and  if  all  are  satisfactory, 


punches  out  one  space  under  the  heading  “  4  Qts.” 
When  work  ceases,  the  boss  takes  charge  of  the  cards 
and  gives  them  out  when  picking  begins  again. 
When  a  card  is  used  up,  credit  is  given  for  it  on  the 
books,  and  another  is  issued. 

Substitutes  for  Timothy  Hay. 

M.  L.  A.,  Massachusetts.— On  page  219  of  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  Is  a  table 
of  fodder  analyses  which  I  desire  to  know  more  about.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  a  farm  in  eastern  Massachusetts  on  which  milk  is  the 
only  important  product  sold.  We  have  a  route  in  a  village  where 
competition  is  sharp  and  can  be  met  only  by  an  extra  quality  of 
milk.  We  have  been  feeding  mixed  hay,  corn  (on  cob)  meal  and 
gluten  with  good  results.  No.  1  English  hay  sells  for  $17  per  ton 
in  the  barn,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  at  all  economical  to 
feed  this  hay  to  cows  except  a  little  for  a  relish.  If  we  can  sub¬ 
stitute  the  fodders  for  the  hay,  we  ought  to  save  about  1  yt  ton  of 
hay  per  cow  during  the  winter,  which  will  enable  us  to  sell  some¬ 
thing  of  a  crop.  I  claim  that  corn  and  millet,  with  a  little  increase 
in  'grain  ration,  are  as  good  as  Timothy,  and  that  oat  hay  and, 
especially,  clover  are  much  superior  to  Timothy  without  any 
extra  grain,  but  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  others  believe  that 
Timothy  is  not  the  best. 

Ans. — We  consider  Timothy  hay  the  most  expensive 
food  one  can  feed  to  cattle.  Clover  hay  is  far  more 
nutritious  and  easier  to  “  balance”  when  fed  with 
grain.  We  consider  it  sound  economy  to  sell  the 
Timothy  hay  to  horsemen,  and  use  the  money  to  buy 


grain  to  feed  with  ensilage  or  clover  hay.  Some 
dairymen  seed  the  fields  most  distant  from  the  barn 
to  Timothy,  using  chemical  fertilizers.  This  hay 
crop  is  all  sold  and  really  pays  the  grain  bill  for  the 
farm.  All  the  stable  manure  is  crowded  upon  the 
fields  nearest  the  barn,  and  these  are  planted  to  ensi¬ 
lage  corn  with  clover  every  three  or  four  years.  The 
cow  food  on  such  farms  is  mostly  corn  ensilage,  clover 
hay  and  such  grain  food  as  cotton-seed  meal,  bran 
and  other  foods  rich  in  muscle-makers.  As  a  general 
thing,  dairymen  who  use  the  silo  are  feeding  less  and 
less  dry  hay.  In  some  cases,  only  three  or  five 
pounds  per  day  are  fed. 

On  our  own  farm,  we  have  no  Timothy  at  all.  We 
shall  keep  the  horses  this  year  on  oats  and  barley  cut 
in  the  milk  and  cured  like  hay.  The  cows  will  have 
millet  hay,  cow  pea  vines  and  the  stalks  of  sweet 
corn,  either  put  into  the  silo  or  field  cured,  cut  and 
steamed.  This  fall  we  expect  to  seed  down  10  acres 
to  Timothy,  using  fertilizers  entirely — the  hay  to  be 
sold.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  farm,  is  the  great 
Oradell  Stock  Farm,  where  hundreds  of  expensive 
horses  are  sent  to  be  boarded.  Mr.  J.  B  Lozier,  the 
proprietor,  formerly  bought  large  quantities  of  hay 
for  these  horses.  Last  winter,  he  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  substituting  corn  fodder  for  the  hay.  The 
stalks  answered  every  purpose,  and  the  horses  were 
kept  in  tine  condition.  We  are  certain  that,  by  feed¬ 
ing  oat  hay,  millet  and  corn  fodder  with  ensilage,  you 
can  certainly  save  for  sale  at  least  one  ton  of  hay 
that  each  of  your  cows  is  now  eating.  Clover  hay 
cut  in  the  bloom  and  well  cured,  is  the  ideal  dry 
fodder  for  dairy  cows.  We  put  next  to  it  the  dry, 
well-cured  stalks  of  the  medium-sized  varieties  of 
sweet  corn.  Next  we  like  oats,  wheat  or  barley  cut 
in  the  milk  and  well  dried  and,  from  our  experience, 
we  would  prefer  a  ton  of  such  fodder  to  a  ton  of  good 
Timothy  for  milk  production. 

What  Does  the  Soil  Need  ? 

F.  B.  T.,  Visalia ,  Ky. — I  have  a  field  set  to  strawberries  this 
spring,  and  I  desire  to  gather  the  largest  crop  at  a  minimum 
outlay.  The  soil  is  what  I  would  call  a  “  strong  loam.”  Barn¬ 
yard  manure  has  been  applied  at  irregular  intervals,  for  the  past 
30  or  40  years,  but  none  within  the  past  five  years.  Two  years 
ago,  it  failed  to  produce  a  crop  of  potatoes;  last  year,  it  grew  a 
tine,  rank  crop  of  fodder,  but  not  much  corn.  I  sowed  Crimson 
clover  late  in  July,  a  bushel  to  three  acres,  and  had  a  fine  growth 
to  turn  under  this  spring  (10  to  12  inches  tall).  Would  you  advise 
potash,  or  phosphoric  acid,  or  both  ?  How  much,  and  when?  I 
think  that  it  must  be  lacking  in  something,  from  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  growth  of  fodder  and  corn. 

Ans. — The  soil  needs  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
rather  than  nitrogen.  The  fact  that  the  clover  does 
so  well  indicates  that  it  is  reasonably  rich  in  potash, 
so  that,  probably,  the  greatest  need  is  phosphoric 
acid.  Use  bone  and  potash,  four  parts  bone  to  one 
part  muriate  of  potash,  or  five  parts  dissolved  rock 
to  one  of  muriate.  You  may  apply  them  now,  scat¬ 
tering  the  mixture  between  the  rows  and  cultivating 
it  in. 

Possibly  Peach  “  Yellows  "  in  Tennessee. 

J.  M.  G.,  Bradford,  Tenn.—l  have  a  fine  young  peach  orchard 
two  years  old,  on  thin  clay  land.  Last  year,  I  had  one  tree  turn 
yellow,  and  gum  exuded  from  almost  every  part  of  the  tree,  when 
it  finally  died.  Now  I  notice  that  the  leaves  on  one  near  the  spot 
are  fading  also.  What  is  the  trouble  and  what  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — It  may  be  “yellows”  that  is  affecting  the 
peach  trees  ;  if  so,  it  is  a  most  terrible  scourge,  and 
should  be  utterly  destroyed  at  once,  if  possible.  The 
first  sign  of  this  disease  on  bearing  peach  trees  is  the 
premature  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  a  peculiar  red 
mottled  coloring  of  the  skin  and  flesh.  Small,  wiry 
shoots  come  out  along  the  main  branches,  and  the 
leaves  gradually  turn  yellow  all  over  the  tree.  In 
any  case,  it  would  be  wise  at  once  to  dig  out  and  burn 
every  tree  that  shows  such  symptoms.  After  this  is 
done,  other  trees  may  be  set  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tagion  in  the  same  holes  where  the  others  were  dug 

out.  h.  e.  v.  D. 

When  to  Plant  Evergreens. 

J.  C.  G.,  LaGrange  County,  Ind. — 1.  Which  is  the  better  time  to 
plant  evergreens— early  spring  while  they  are  dormant,  or  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  after  growth  has  begun?  2.  When  is  the 
best  time  to  trim  evergreen  hedges  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  time,  in  our  opinion,  to  transplant 
evergreens  is  in  early  spring,  just  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.  2.  About  the  middle  of  September. 

Cherry  Trees  That  Do  Not  Sprout. 

D.  C.  A.,  Greencastle,  Ind. — What  stock  is  used  for  cherries  to 
avoid  the  sprouts  ?  The  latter  are  a  nuisance  with  us. 

Ans. — The  Mahaleb  is  the  stock  commonly  used  to 
work  the  cherry  upon.  It  is  a  wild  species  of  the 
cherry  family  from  Europe,  which  bears  a  small,  bit¬ 
ter  and  worthless  fruit,  but  does  not  sprout  from  the 
root,  and  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  besides  being  of  such 
a  nature  as  exactly  to  suit  nearly  all  our  cultivated 
varieties  when  they  are  budded  upon  it.  H.  k.  v.  d. 

How  Many  Bubach  Strawberries  ? 

J.  W.  II. ,  Mardela  Springs,  Md.— How  many  varieties  or  num¬ 
bers  of  Bubach  strawberries  are  there  ?  Are  they  all  perfect 
flowered  ? 

Ans. — There  is  but  one  Bubach  strawberry  that  we 
know  of,  the  No.  5,  imperfect  flowers. 
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Walnuts  for  Poultry. 

R.  C.  S  ,  Warsaw,  Mo  — Feeding  wal¬ 
nuts  to  hens  will  make  an  abundance  of 
eggs,  but  scarcely  marketable.  It  makes 
the  hens  so  fat  that  the  shells  are 
scarcely  thicker  than  tissue  paper,  and 
a  portion  would  be  broken  in  marketing 

Soaking  Oats  for  Smut. 

N.  S.  W.,  Willard,  Ga  — The  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  soaking  seed  wheat  and  oats  in 
bluestone  for  8  to  12  hours,  is  an  infalli¬ 
ble  remedy  for  smut  and  blast  in  either 
grain.  One  pound  of  bluestone  dissolved 
in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  five  bush¬ 
els  of  grain,  is  about  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  for  proportion.  I  have  practiced  it 
for  many  years  Copper  solution  kills 
the  spores.  The  remedy  is,  also,  as 
effectual  in  barley. 

Keeping  Bacon  and  Hams. 

J.  A.  McK.,  Kingsville,  Kv. — Bacon, 
hams  and  shoulders  that  have  been 
nicely  cured  and  smoked,  can  be  best 
kept  for  summer  and  fall  use,  by  making 
sacks  of  light,  close  woven  cotton  shirt¬ 
ing,  sufficiently  long  to  close  over  the 
piece  of  meat  and  fit  loosely.  Put  the 
piece  of  meat  into  the  sack,  and  with 
the  hand  stuff  fine,  nicely-cured  hay  or 
dried  grass  around  the  meat,  keeping 
the  cotton  at  least  one  inch  at  every 
point  from  touching  the  meat.  Tie  the 
sack  tightly  around  the  string  by  which 
the  meat  was  hung  in  smoking.  Hang 
again  by  the  string  attached  to  the  meat, 
so  the  meat  will  not  press  bard  against 
the  sack  at  any  point,  and  the  meat  is 
good  for  three  years. 

A  Good  Tree  Label 

H.  E.  Van  Dkman. — As  to  tree  labels, 
I  have  used  many  kinds  for  the  past  30 
years,  and  prefer  those  of  zinc.  Instead 
of  having  holes  punched  in  them,  and 
wires  run  through  to  fasten  about  the 
branch  of  the  tree,  as  on  page  277,  I 
have  found  it  best  in  my  experience  to 
have  them  long  and  wind  one  end  about 
the  branch.  Thin  sheet  zinc  is  cut  into 
strips  six  or  more  inches  long,  and  of 
tapering  shape,  being  half  an  inch  wide 
at  one  end,  and  almost  a  point  at  the 
other.  Before  writing  the  name  on  the 
broad  end  with  a  common  lead  pencil, 

I  rub  it  on  the  bottom  of  my  shoe  sole, 
thus  getting  a  fresh  and  slightly  rough¬ 
ened  surface,  which  will  take  a  much 
better  impression  than  the  smooth,  oxi¬ 
dized  surface.  I  have  read  such  labels 
in  my  orchard  after  20  years  of  exposure 
on  the  tree.  The  narrow  end  coiled 
about  the  branch  will  not  cut  into  the 
hark  and  injure  it  as  will  a  wire,  but 
will  expand  with  the  growth.  I  have 
made  hundreds  of  such  labels  in  a  few 
minutes,  out  of  scraps  in  a  tinshop  with 
shears  at  the  bench,  thus  costing  noth¬ 
ing  besides  a  little  time. 

Wind  Breaks  in  Canada. 

W.  W.  H.,  Leamington,  Ontario  —I 
have  planted  a  number  (some  of  which 
have  been  growing  18  years),  some  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  alone,  Scotch  pine  alone,  and 
others  pine  and  spruce  alternately.  The 
last  look  best  and  give  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  About  15  feet  apart  is  about  right. 
A  single  row  is  much  to  be  preferred  for 
planting  around  the  farm.  We  do  not 
wish  to  keep  out  all  the  wind,  only  to 
break  its  force  or  screen  it.  Around  the 
farm  buildings,  8  to  10  feet  apart  will 
give  good  results.  The  Scotch  pine 
grows  much  the  faster,  and  carries  its 
size  more  evenly  towards  the  top.  Ever¬ 
greens  should  never  stand  more  than 
two  years  in  a  nursery  row  without 
transplanting  ;  especially  is  this  true 
with  the  pine.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
transplanting  when  this  is  done.  I 
would  not  care  to  buy  pines  at  any  price 
that  hadnotbeen  recently  transplanted. 

I  would  buy  more  than  was  required  for 
the  desired  wind  break,  and  plant  in  nur¬ 
sery  row  where  they  can  be  cultivated 


for  one  or  two  years  much  more  cheaply 
than  they  can  if  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain.  Tbey  will  not  receive 
much  of  a  check  when  you  take  them 
from  the  nursery  row,  and  every  tree 
will  live  and  make  a  good  growth  if  the 
work  be  done  properly,  which  is  of  great 
importance. 

Nott's  Excelsior  Peas  ;  “Soda  Gun." 

G.  M.  B  ,  Kent,  0. — One  of  my  farm 
papers,  or  else  a  catalogue,  made  the 
statement  that  “  Nott’s  Excelsior  pea 
can  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  smooth 
varieties.”  I  planted  two  quarts  March 
16  last,  within  three  days  of  a  month 
earlier  than  I  planted  peas  last  year. 
The  ground  is  warm  and  sandy  gravel, 
with  natural  drainage,  and  was  in  good 
condition  to  work.  Nott’s  Excelsior 
nearly  all  rotted,  while  the  Alaskas, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  are  all  right. 
The  question  arises,  Was  the  seed  of 
Nott’s  Excelsior  first-class?  At  about 
the  time  the  peas  were  sprouted  half  an 
inch  or  more,  the  ground  froze  enough 
to  bear  up  a  team  and  wagon.  Did  the 
frost  harm  the  Excelsior  and  not  the 
Alaskas  ?  Of  course,  we  had  weeks  of 
wet,  cold  weather,  and  that  is  the  prob¬ 
able  reason  of  their  rotting.  Planted 
too  early. 

I  have  read  what  The  R  N.-Y.  has  to 
say  in  regard  to  catarrh  cures.  I  got 
some  soda,  but  I  could  not  blow  it  down 
my  own  throat  with  my  own  breath.  I 
took  an  old  rubber  syringe  bulb  with 
about  six  inches  of  the  injecting  tube, 
fastened  a  piece  of  paper  one-half  round 
the  end  of  the  tube  to  hold  the  soda, 
and  now  I  can  shoot  it  down  my  own 
throat  without  assistance  from  any  one 

R.  N.-Y. — Did  the  soda  help  the  nose 
and  throat  ? 
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Force,  Tank,  Lift, 
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Catalogue  free. 
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Ashland,  Ohio. 
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Lazy  Man  Wins 

For  years  we  sprayed  our  ex¬ 
tensive  orchards  with 
the  common  Spray 
Pumps,  but  became 
disgusted  with  the  hard  nasty 
work,  and  invented  the 
“ECLIPSE.”  Now  we  do  the 
work  easily  and  pleasantly. 
So  does  every  man  who  uses 
them.  Send  for  catalogue. 
MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Sprayer  and  Sprinklei 


STUDEBAKER  “Little  Gem” 


SIMPLEST 
aiul  BEST 
1IEVICE 


For  use  at  Country  Seats, 
Large  Estates,  Manufac¬ 
tories.  Also  for  Sprinkling 
Lawns,  Private 
Grounds,  Yards 
and  Drives,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Carrying 
Water,  Etc. 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  and  Lawn  Sprink¬ 
ler  (Capacity  150  gal.,  4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device 
lor  the  distribution  of  liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or 
other  liquid  matter:  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nur¬ 
serymen,  farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will 
not  clog.  Euay  to  operate.  Flow  of  water  regulated 
from  driver’s  seat. 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubbery.  Does 
greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost.  Least  labor 
Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC.  CO., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

(The  Largest  Vehicle  Works  in  the  World.) 


Any  one  can  use  Paint 

that  is  properly  prepared,  and  use  it  in  the  right 
place.  The  difficulty  is  that  most  people  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  good  paint  and  poor 
paint,  nor  the  proper  place  to  use  even  a  good 
paint.  All  paints  are  not  alike.  One  may  be  good 
for  outdoor  use,  and  not  for  indoor  use,  one  may 
give  a  bright,  glossy  finish,  another  an  oil  finish 
that  can  he  washed,  it  is  knowing  what  to  use, 
and  where  to  use  it,  that  makes  painting  a  success. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Family  Paint 

is  made  for  touching  up  the  little  things  about  the 
house.  It  gives  an  oil  finish.  It  can  be  washed— 
so  it  is  suited  for  shelves,  cupboards,  etc. 

Our  booklet  “  Paint  Points  ”  covers  the  ground.  It  tells  what  you  need 
to  know  about  good  or  bad  paint.  It  tells  what  to  use  for  a  buggy,  what  for  a 
bath  tub,  for  iron  bedstead,  for  a  house,  for  a  floor,  for  a  bench.  It  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  book  for  the  home.  It  is  free  to  any  address.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland. 
o 


Chicago.  New  York.  Montreal. 

FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

16— Copyright  1897— The  Bates- Whitman  Co.,  N.Y.— 697. 


Rogers  Trees  are  Business  Trees. 

TKEES^THAT  GROW  From  ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TREES 

in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H  BLACK,  SON  &  CO  , 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTO  WE,  IV.  ,7. 


PEACH 

75  Varieties 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  In  baskets,  and 
delivered  here  at  express  ofllees:  250  plants  for  60c  ; 
500  for  00c  :  1.000  for$l  50.  Special  price  on  quanti¬ 
ties  over  6.000.  Cash  with  order  Also  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower  plants.  WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS-Best  Stock  Yellow 
Nansemond,  75c.  per  100  by  mail:  SI  60  per  M  by 
express.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Ready  Each  Week. 

25»000  TRANSPLANTED  Celery  Plants, 
sure  to  grow,  all  varieties,  50  cents  per  100;  $4 
per  1,000.  CABBAGE  plants,  all  varieties,  $2  per 
1,000.  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER  plants,  50 
cents  per  100;  $4  per  1,000.  Our  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  list  ready  June  1.  Send  in  your  name  for  it. 

T  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREK8 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
81LVKR  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  N.  J. 


Nut  Book 


200  pages.  Illustrated.  Telling 
how  to  Graft,  Grow,  Market 
and  Cook  Them.  Postpaid 
for  $1,  by  JOHN  R.  PARKY,  Parry.  N.  J. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

iSsssE'1*  }*»■•••»• 

T  C  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N  J 


Columbian  Raspberry  ££.-  SS'SfS 

and  clr.  ad  C.  L.  Tates,  Nurseryman,  ltochester.N.Y. 


MANGELS 


SUGAR  BEETS 

AND  ALL 
FARM  SEEDS 


Spraying  Apparatus,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 


Cfk|>  Qa|A— Irish  Daisy  Potatoes,  50c.  per  bn. 
I  Or  ddlC  Mills'  Banner  Beans,  $1.50  per  bn. 
White  Rice  Popcorn,  5c  per  quart,  shelled. 

LESTER  M.  LOVELESS,  Baldwlnsville,  N.  Y. 


l/egetable  Plants— Sweet  Potato,  Tomato,  Cab- 
V  bage,  Cauliflower.  Lettuce.  Pepper,  Egg  Plants, 
etc.,  now  readv.  Price  List  free. 

E  C.  IIARGAOINE,  Felton,  Del 


rrimcmi  rifivor  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
UIllUjUll  UUHCI  com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
i  m  porter  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Spraying  Crops 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 

which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 
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SNIPS 


Then  The  best  for  lloribtav 
Holds*  gardeners,  etc.,  is 

Kelley’s  Florists’  Shears 

and  Flower  Catherer. 
Circular  free.  FLORISTS 
SHEAR  CO.,  Fremont,  Ohio- 


The  Way  To  Spray  s1® 


the  best  success 
use  the 

NOVELTY  FORGE 
and  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Plenty  of  force  and  little  labor 
required.  Neat,  compact,  light 
and  economical.  We  deliver 
sample  for  only  $11.50.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

How  to  Make  a  Fortune! 

Continual  and  Cheap  Mush¬ 
room  Beds  Bearing 
at  any  Season. 

Own  supply  combined  with 
a  profitable  steady  income. 
Little  work,  easy  to  handle. 
Reasonable  rates  for  making 
up  beds.  Circulars  and  esti¬ 
mates  tree  of  change  to  all 
countries.  E.  C.  FISCHER, 
C  ivil  Engineer,  Specialist 
and  Eslabiisher.  116  East 
11th  Street,  New  Y°rk  City. 


THE  ORIGINAL  DRY 
SPRAYER. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or  vine. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  No  plas¬ 
ter  or  water  used. 

Extension  tubes  for 
orchard  work  -with 
each. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

Leggett  &  Brother,  301  Pearl  Street,  N.  ¥, 


LEGGETT'S 


ASK  YOUR  SEED  DEALER  EOR 

SLUG-SHOT 


TO  DESTROY 

Currant  and  Cabbage  Worms,  Potato  Bugs ,  Cucumber  Fleas, 
Rose  Lice  and  Slugs,  Lice  on  Cattle ,  Fowls,  Etc. 

Slug-Shot  stands  to-day  the  most  successful  general  insecticide 
in  the  world  for  use  on  Vegetables,  Fruits  or  Flowers.  It  is 
put  up  in  various-sized  packages  to  suit  all  wants.  We  prepare  all 
sorts  of  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  for  spraying  or  in  powder.  GRAPE  DUST— Powder  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Mildew  on  Roses  and  Gooseberries.  If  you  have  trouble  with  Insects  or  Blights,  write  and  we  will 
try  to  help  you.  Send  a  postal  for  pamphlet  to  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  Y’ork. 


trade-mark. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  STRAWBERRY  GRATE. 

10-Quart.  24-Quart.  £  BOTH  GIFTS  AND  STANDARDS.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
32- Quart.  36-Quart.  %  Prices  in  car  lots. 

48-Quart.  60-Quart.  S  SOUTH  SIDE  MFGK  COMPANY,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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To  Use  Corrosive  Sublimate  on  Potatoes . 

H.  E.  S  ,  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.  —  H. 
C.  P.  should  fill  a  tight  barrel  with 
loose  potatoes,  then  pour  on  the  corros¬ 
ive  sublimate  prepared  as  directed  on 
page  261,  and  when  the  potatoes  have 
soaked  the  proper  time,  draw  off  the 
liquid  from  the  barrel  by  having  a  hole 
bored  just  above  the  bottom  with  a  plug 
to  fit  tbe  hole.  Have  the  barrel  set 
upon  a  bench  or  box  so  as  to  catch  the 
liquid  in  a  tub  or  pail,  and  then  the 
barrel  and  potatoes  can  be  moved  and 
the  barrel  emptied  and  again  filled,  and 
the  liquid  again  put  on. 

Summering  Stove  Pipes. 

C.  T.,  Niagara,  Ont. — Some  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  best  way  to  store  stove 
pipes  will  be  seasonable,  especially  pipes 
used  for  coal  stoves.  Is  it  best  to  leave 
them  up  till  fall,  or  take  them  down 
and  clean  them  ?  If  left  up,  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  stop  both  ends  with  some 
thick  paper  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  cir¬ 
culating  through  them  and  depositing 
damp  on  the  iron,  or  saturating  the  dust 
when  it  is  cold.  Would  it  be  practicable 
and  worth  while  to  clean  and  dip  the 
lengths  in  some  oily  preparation  so  as  to 
coat  the  insides  of  the  pipes  ?  Perhaps 
a  long,  air-tight  box  made  of  rough  lum¬ 
ber  lined  with  tar  paper,  would  be  the 
best  way  of  keeping  pipes  out  of  use, 
placed  in  clean  and  ready  to  put  up 
again. 


Magnolias  from  Seed. — Lenn6’s  mag¬ 
nolia  is,  perhaps,  the  showiest  as  to  color 
and  the  most  floriferous  of  the  foreign 
varieties.  It  is  not  quite  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  unless  given  a  somewhat 
protected  position.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  hybrid.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  fact, 
we  planted  seeds  several  years  ago  to 
find  out  in  what  way  the  seedlings  would 
vary  as  to  leal,  habit  and  flower.  About 
a  dozen  of  these  are  now  in  bloom,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  them  that  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  parent,  Lenn6,  was  of  a 
hybrid  or  even  cross-bred  origin.  There 
are  certain  slight  variations,  such  as 
fewer  or  more  petals  to  a  flower,  but 
this  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
seedlings  of  any  variety.  The  color  of 
the  outside  petals  is  a  bright  pinkish  pur¬ 
ple,  the  inside  being  nearly  white.  They 
are  obovate  in  shape  and  about  four 
inches  in  length.  Some  of  the  seedlings 
have  been  severely  cut  back,  while 
others  seem  hardier  than  the  parent. 
When  it  is  considered  that  nurserymen 
charge  from  SI  to  $3  each  for  the  foreign 
magnolias,  and  that  they  are  difficult  to 
transplant,  our  friends  should  see  the 
economy  in  raising  magnolias  from  seed. 
The  seeds  germinate  readily  if  properly 
treated.  The  best  way  is  to  plant  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  mature  in  the  fall, 
separating  them  from  the  pulp.  If  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  they 
will  not,  we  think,  germinate  at  all.  If 
spring  planting  is  preferred,  the  seeds 
should  be  put  in  sand  and  kept  moder¬ 
ately  moist.  Our  readers  should  bear  in 
mind  never  to  transplant  magnolias  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  spring,  just  as  the  buds  are 
about  to  push,  as  the  roots  are  soft  and 
fleshy  and  cannot  bear  any  exposure  or 
the  hardships  of  the  first  winter . 

The  Siberian  almond  is  a  satisfactory 
shrub  and  as  hardy  as  any  we  know  of. 
It  never  fails  to  blossom  in  mid-April. 
The  flowers  are  single,  of  a  pink  color, 
and  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
foliage,  too,  is  pretty,  and  the  habit  of 
the  shrub  is  compact  and  round.  We  do 
not  know  that  this  is  offered  by  nursery¬ 
men,  and  one  object  of  this  note  is  to 
call  their  attention  to  it,  for  it  certainly 
is  well  worthy  of  introduction.  Our 
plants  were  sent  to  us  by  Prof.  J.  L. 
Budd,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Ames,  la . 
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The  new  privet,  Ibota,  has  sustained 
no  injury  from  the  past  rather  trying 
winter.  For  this  climate,  and,  we  dare 
say,  further  north,  it  is  in  all  ways,  ex¬ 
cept  size  of  leaves,  superior  to  either  the 
Common  or  so-called  California  privet, 
and  more  suitable  for  hedges,  as  well  as 
single  specimens  upon  the  lawn  or  in 
shrub  collections . 

Grass  for  Dry  Places. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  often  asked  the  question,  “  Wbat  seed 
is  best  for  lawns  that  usually  suffer  from 
drought  ?  ”  Four  years  ago,  we  sowed 
a  quantity  of  Bromus  inermis  upon  the 
dryest  portion  of  the  Rural  Grounds  and 
of  low  fertility.  The  grass  has  been  cut 
twice  every  year  since  and  fed  to  horses. 
The  plot  has  had  no  care  whatever.  No 
weeds  have  grown  in  it,  and  the  sod  is 
dense.  Left  to  itself  in  this  way,  the 
grass  is  rather  coarse,  but  what  would 
it  be  if  treated  as  lawn  grasses  are 
treated  ?  That  is  the  question  that,  it 
would  seem,  is  worth  an  answer.  In  so 
far  as  we  may  be  permitted  to  guess 
from  the  above  data,  we  know  of  no 
other  grass  for  the  North  better  suited 
to  poor,  dry  soils  where  a  permanent 
sod  is  desired.  This  grass  is  known  by 
various  names,  Awnless  Brome  grass, 
Hungarian  Brome  grass,  Smooth  Brome, 
Austrian  Brome  grass,  Couch  Brome. 
The  price  in  New  York  for  the  seed  is 
about  25  cents  a  pound,  and  35  pounds  of 
seed  are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  The  seed 
panicles  resemble  those  of  Fescue  grass 
(Bromus  Unioloides).  This  Brome  grass 
grows  in  the  poor  soil  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  to  the  height  of  about  three 
feet.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  The  roots 
are  creeping  (stoloniferous)  like  those  of 
the  well-known  Quack  grass  (Agropy- 
rum  repens),  so  that  it  soon  makes  a 
strong,  firm  turf.  We  learn  that  it 
thrives  equally  in  Canada  and  Tennessee, 
remaining  green  in  the  latter  State 
throughout  the  winter.  Its  unusual 
drought-resisting  powers  are  dwelt 
upon  by  that  excellent  grass  authority, 
F.  L.  Scribner,  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  He  recom¬ 
mends  it  for  general  cultivation,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  semi-arid  regions  of 
North  America,  though  he  cautions 
farmers  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
eradicate  when  once  established.  In 
Europe,  it  is  classed  among  the  best  of 
forage  plants.  Now,  what  we  would 
especially  like  to  know  is  the  value  of 
this  hardy  grass  for  dry  lawns.  This 
and  its  economical  value  as  a  farm  grass 
might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  in¬ 
vestigation  by  our  experiment  stations. 


See  that 
it  is  there! 

This  is  the  trade-mark  which 
is  on  the  wrapper  (salmon-col¬ 
ored)  of  every 
bottle  of  the  gen- 
nuine  SCOTT’S 
EMULSION* 
Be  sure  this  is  on 
the  package,  and 
that  nothing  else 
is  palmed  off  on 
you  when  you 
ask  for  it. 

Nothing  has  been  made  that 
equals  it  to  give  strength  and 
solid  flesh  to  those  who  are 
run  down  or  emaciated* 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  one  food  for  all 
those  whose  weight  is  below 
the  standard  of  health. 

Put  up  in  50  cts.  and  $1.00  tiztu 
and  sold  by  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


New  York. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BATJMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  i 

>  Uiuciniiati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem.  Maas. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


J-  Chi 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  re¬ 
sponsible  dealers  sell  and  re¬ 
sponsible  painters  use  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They 
know  their  business.  Those  who 
don’t  know,  try  to  sell  and  use 
the  “  just-as-good  mixtures,”  “  so 
called  White  Lead,”  &c.,  8tc. 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
|-<  1^  I""*  I-*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  i  Broadway ,  New  York. 


Confidence  Restored. 

Not  confidence,  that,  was  never  tost.  Salos 

increased  every  year  through  the  late  “unprosper- 
ousness."  Now  conies  35 per-cent  increase  for  the 
uionthof  April.  This  shows  that  people  like  the 
Coiled  .Spring  and  like  to  liny  It  of  the  owner, 
rather  than  those  who  attempt  to  appropriate  it 
without  leave  or  1  icense. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


•ADAM 

♦  THE  FENCE  MAN 

f  Makes  Woven  Wiro 

0  Fence  that  “Stands 

f  Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 
t  Got  his  new  catalogue, 
f  tells  all  about  the  Best 
(  Farm  Fence  Made, 
f  Also  Steel  Lawn  and 

J.  AD 


Buy  our  “ECLIPSE”  ROOFING  PAINT  and 
“JSOLIP8K”  PAINTED  STEEL 


PLOW  TO  THE  LINE.! 

How  close  can  you  plow  to  a  hedge?  Or  for  that  + 
matter  a  rail  fence  or  a  barb  wire  fence?  Did  you  iq 
ever  stop  to  count  up  your  annual  loss  from  not  ^ 
being  able  to  cultivate  that  strip  of  land?  You  4 
can  plow  right  up  to  the  posts  of  the  Keystone  • 
Fence.  There  is  no  waste  land  when  it  Is  used.  4 
We  send  Inquirers  a  free  book  on  fence  building.  9 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ? 

No.  in  Rush  St.,  Peoria.  Til.  (• 


CYCLONE  FENCEJQ. 

From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  1 1  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 

hcmayTmIch. 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

tie's  the  Wire  Fence  Man.  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sell 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  In  existence  for  all  pur 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K.  Li.  SHELLABEKGER,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta.  Ga 


ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  live  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  O. 


1 

2 


cents  iter  square  foot  for  a  good 
corrugated  STEEL  ROOFINC, 
for  farmers’  houses  aud  barns. 
Circulars  explain  all  about  it. 
THE  BERLIN  IRON  BRIDGE  CO. 
EAST  BERLIN,  Connecticut. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub¬ 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  ana 
others.  Self  locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profit. 
1  CORMANY  MFQ.  CO. 

2'Jd  Den-bora  Street,  Chicago. 


CETANE 


For  yourself  wlicro 
land  is  good  and 
cheap.  Where  thou¬ 
sands  have  become 
prosperous.  Where 
the  climate  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  soil  Is  rich.  NEBRASKA  offers  great 
opportunities  to  the  farm  renter  who  wants  to 
become  a  farm  owner.  Send  for  a  free  handsome 
illustrated 
Gen’l  Pass’ 


I  <11  111  17  Wild.  ULUU  1171  ft  livu  Hftimouniu 

pamphlet  on  Nebraska  to  P.  S.  Eustis, 
st  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


YOU  WANT  A  WATCH  ? 

.  IF  NOT,  YOUR  BOY  DOES.  $|. 

This  is  fully  warranted  to  keep  good  time.  The  case  is 
solid  nickel,  nickel  movement,  jeweled,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set.  This  is  not  a  clumsy  clock,  commonly  called  a 
watch.  It  is  a  watch,  and  a  very  neat  one  at  that.  For 
just  one  month— May— no  longer,  and  no  shorter— we  will 
make  a  special  drive  on  them  at  less  than  cost  even  to  us, 
cheap  though  we  get  them  by  the  thousand.  Anytime 
during  the  month  of  May  you  may  send  us  one  new 
subscription  and  $2,  and  15  cents  extra  for  postage  and 
registering  watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch  by 
return  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Of  course,  you  get  the  dollar  for  the  new  subscrip¬ 
tion,  so  the  watch  will  cost  you  only  $1  besides  the  post¬ 
age.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  we  will  return  all  the  money. 
This  will  hold  good  only  for  the  month  of  May.  These 
watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail.  We  want  the  new 
subscription,  but  we  positively  will  not  repeat  this  offer 
after  May.  Now  is  the  time  if  you  want  a  good  watch  for 
a  dollar.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Tc  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8>4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  hotises 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  22,  1897. 


NOTICE. 

The  stock  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  exhausted;  we  can¬ 
not,  therefore ,  any  longer  send  tubers  to  applicants. 

O 

The  New  York  wharves  are  crowded  just  now  with 
sugar.  It  is  being  rushed  in  because  the  refiners 
anticipate  that,  when  the  Dingley  bill  passes,  they 
will  be  forced  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  sugar. 
By  the  time  our  laggard  Senate  passes  a  tariff  bill, 
there  will  be  nearly  a  year’s  supply  of  this  “  free 
sugar”  on  hand.  When  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  watch 
and  see  how  sugar  goes  up  in  price  “  on  account  of 
the  Dingley  bill  !  ”  It  is  a  shame  that  the  Senate 
should  play  with  this  bill  while  the  sugar  refiners  are 
preparing  for  vast  future  profits. 

©• 

One  merchant  states  that  he  knew  of  a  first-class-(?) 
boarding  house  where  nothing  but  oleomargarine  was 
given  the  boarders  as  butter,  and  they  all  thought  it 
fine.  The  boarding  mistress  acknowledged  that  she 
used  it,  and  said  that,  if  she  were  found  out,  she  knew 
that  she  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  her  scalp.  When 
asked  how  she  disguised  it,  she  said  that  she  bought  it 
in  pails,  and  then  pressed  it  into  prints  like  butter  as 
soon  as  it  got  into  the  house.  She,  probably,  removed 
the  brands  from  the  pails,  or  else  bought  it  of  a  dealer 
as  dishonest  as  herself  who  didn’t  have  it  branded.  In 
spite  of  the  severe  penalties  for  its  sale  under  a  false 
name,  immense  quantities  of  it  are  disposed  of. 

O 

You  are  right  in  saying  that  it  does  not  pay  to  send 
an  irresponsible  hired  man  out  alone  to  mix  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  four  or  more  different  substances. 
The  chances  are  that  he  will  not  get  the  proportions 
right,  or  that  he  will  not  give  the  pile  a  proper  mix¬ 
ing.  If  you  cannot  give  this  work  a  personal  over¬ 
sight,  you  would  better  buy  standard  brands  of  repu¬ 
table  manufacturers.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who 
are  very  willing  to  work  all  day  on  the  manure  pile, 
yet  object  to  a  few  hours’  work  mixing  chemicals. 
Another  job  where  the  hired  man  needs  watching  is 
in  broadcasting  fertilizer  by  hand.  He  does  not  like 
to  do  it  and,  left  to  himself,  he  will  usually  put  it  on 
in  streaks.  A  grain  drill  may  be  used  with  excellent 
success  for  applying  fertilizer.  It  works  evenly  and 
rapidly,  and  requires  only  a  careful  driver. 

G 

One  of  the  shortest  laws  we  have  seen  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  was  passed  by  the  last  Vermont  legis¬ 
lature  and  approved  November  20,  1896  : 

Section  1.  If  a  person  sprays  or  causes  to  be  sprayed,  or  puts 
or  causes  to  be  put,  any  Paris-green,  London-purple  or  other 
poisonous  substance  upon  fruit  trees  while  in  blossom,  he  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $40  and  not  less  than  $10. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

This  law  was  passed  at  the  request  of  the  Vermont 
Bee-Keepers’  Association,  which  asserted  that  honey 
bees  may  be  poisoned  by  visiting  trees  that  are 
sprayed  when  in  bloom.  This  assertion  is,  doubtless, 
correct,  and  since  it  is  not  necessary  to  spray  fruit 
trees  when  in  bloom,  this  law  will  not  prove  injurious 
to  fruit  growers.  The  best  advice  now  is  to  spray 
after  the  blossoms  fall,  since  we  can  then  do  most 
injury  to  the  insects. 

@ 

There  are  several  agricultural  papers  that  make  a 
great  parade  of  the  fact  that  they  print  so-called 
trade  and  market  reports  from  all  over  the  country. 
They  furnish  columns  of  notes  from  various  post- 
offices  purporting  to  give  facts  regarding  prices  and 
prospects.  The  following  incident  will  show  how 
accurate  such  “reports”  often  are.  A  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  read  in  one  of  these  papers  that,  at  a  certain 
place  in  New  York  State,  horses  were  so  cheap  that 
$30  would  buy  a  good  one.  This  man  at  once  wrote 


to  the  post-master  at  this  place  that  he  would  gladly 
buy  six  horses  at  that  price.  The  post-master  replied 
that  the  only  foundation  for  the  report  was  the  fact 
that  a  horse  was  sold  at  auction  for  $30,  and  it  was 
just  about  all  it  was  worth.  He  further  said  that 
the  reporter  was  a  woman  who  sent  such  notes  once 
a  month  in  payment  for  the  paper.  The  report  did 
not  give  anything  like  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  horse  market.  We  have  traced  up  several  of 
these  “  reports”,  and  they  have  all  turned  out  just 
about  the  same  way — in  other  words,  they  have  not 
fairly  represented  the  community  from  which  they 
were  written.  They  were  worse  than  useless  for 
basing  statistics  or  market  estimates,  and  yet  such 
papers  boastingly  refer  to  the  immense  advantage 
possessed  by  their  readers  in  knowing  so  much  about 
the  country’s  trade. 

O 

The  season  of  1894  was  an  awful  one  in  Nebraska 
and  adjoining  States.  The  drought  was  so  severe 
that  ordinary  crops  with  ordinary  culture  could  not 
grow.  In  this  trying  season,  Alfalfa  proved  its  great 
value  as  a  drought  dodger.  Even  in  this  awful  sea¬ 
son,  there  were  Alfalfa  fields  in  the  heart  of  the 
drought-stricken  area  that  gave  three  heavy  cuttings, 
while  all  other  forage  crops  were  dead.  The  cotton¬ 
wood  is  a  hardy  tree,  yet  in  these  dry  days,  the  leaves 
on  15-inch  trees  were  yellow  and  sere,  while  close  by 
Alfalfa  stood  green  and  growing.  Every  root  of 
Alfalfa  was  an  irrigating  pump.  If  Nebraska  had 
been  well  covered  with  this  plant  in  1894,  she  might 
have  fed  all  her  people.  While  this  wonderful  plant 
is  best  suited  to  the  arid  plains,  there  are  sections  in 
nearly  every  State  where  it  will  produce  good  crops. 

© 

The  city  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  is  the  seaport  for  an 
immense  area  of  productive  land  For  many  years, 
little  besides  cotton  was  shipped  from  Galveston, 
though  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  fat¬ 
tened  in  Texas,  and  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  were 
produced.  The  export  trade  in  live  stock  is  conducted 
largely  through  northern  ports,  the  Texas  cattle 
being  sent  North  for  shipment.  In  theory,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  steamers  should  not  start  direct 
from  Texas  with  live  stock,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  trial  shipments  are  being  made  from  Gal¬ 
veston  direct  to  England.  Cattle  are  fattened  within 
100  miles  of  the  sea-board,  and  can  thus  be  loaded  on 
board  ship  with  little  expense.  If  this  experiment 
prove  a  success,  the  Texas  live  stock  trade  will  be 
considerably  changed.  We  have  often  wondered  why 
the  export  trade  from  ports  on  the  Gulf  has  not  been 
increased.  It  seems  to  us  a  waste  of  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  carry  export  articles  a  long  distance  by  rail 
when  shorter  cuts  to  the  sea-board  might  be  made. 

O 

Thebe  are  great  possibilities  in  the  device  pictured 
on  our  first  page.  This  may  be  only  the  beginning 
of  the  application  of  the  pop-gun  or  air-pressure  prin¬ 
ciple  to  common  farm  operations.  This  air  pump  and 
tank  enable  the  farmer  to  store  up  the  power  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  gearing  on  the  wheels.  Spray  pumps 
worked  by  wheel  gearing  are  common,  but  the  force 
stops  when  the  wheels  stop,  and  the  force  developed 
by  driving  to  the  orchard  or  from  tree  to  tree  is  lost. 
With  the  air  pump,  however,  this  force  is  stored  up 
in  the  tank.  In  France,  successful  experiments  have 
been  made  with  forcing  air  into  tubes  several  miles 
in  length,  and  tapping  them  at  intervals  in  much  the 
same  way  that  water  pipes  are  tapped  by  hydrants. 
The  air  let  loose  from  the  pipe  is  used  for  turning 
machinery,  or  any  purpose  where  force  is  required 
to  turn  a  wheel.  It  will  be  possible  for  a  farmer  to 
work  an  air  pump  by  means  of  a  water  wheel,  and 
force  air  through  iron  pipes  to  various  parts  of  the 
farm  where  power  is  required.  The  chances  are  that 
this  will  be  cheaper  than  electricity,  and  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  much  safer. 

G 

The  fruit  growers  of  New  Jersey  have  suffered  con¬ 
siderably  because  the  railroads  carry  fruits  under 
different  classifications,  which  means  that  the  freight 
rates  are  not  uniform.  For  example,  apples  are  put 
in  one  class,  while  pears  are  put  in  another,  so  that 
the  freight  rate  on  pears  is  considerably  more  than 
that  on  apples.  Some  of  the  New  Jersey  fruit  growers 
are  trying  to  get  the  railroads  to  change  their  classi¬ 
fication.  A  committee  representing  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
State  Grange,  have  visited  various  railroad  men,  and 
stated  their  grievances.  They  have  not  obtained  any 
satisfaction,  for  one  official  refers  them  to  another, 
until  it  would  seem  as  though  no  one  were  responsible 
for  the  freight  classifications.  It  is  evident  that 
no  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  matter  until  con¬ 
certed  action  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  is  taken. 
The  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  Granges,  Farmers’ 
clubs,  fruit  associations,  and  other  organizations  must 
get  together,  form  a  definite  line  of  action,  and  then 


request  a  conference  with  the  railroad  manager.  In 
case  this  is  refused,  they  should  carry  the  matter 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  fruit  growers  have  just 
cause  for  complaint.  They  have  as  good  a  case  as 
that  of  the  milkmen,  who  demanded  changes  in  the 
rates  for  milk  transportation.  The  milkmen  won  in 
this  contest,  but  only  through  thorough  organization 
and  prompt  and  effective  action.  The  fruit  growers 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  who  ship  fruit  to 
New  York  City  should  get  together  and  make  a  strong 
effort  to  have  these  freight  classifications  overhauled 
and  amended.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  work,  and 
New  Jersey  fruit  men  should  lead  off  in  this  movement. 

O 

A  “  Pure  Food  Congress”  recently  held  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

We  place  ourselves  on  record  as  favoring  all  State  and  Federal 
laws  governing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  food  products 
which  shall  make  the  label  of  any  product  a  contract  between 
the  manufacturer  and  consumer,  the  essence  of  said  contract 
being  a  recital  of  all  the  ingredients  making  up  the  contents  of 
the  package.  We  are  also  in  favor  of  a  rigid  penalty  for  any  and 
all  misrepresentation  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods. 

That  is  right.  Farmers  and  consumers  everywhere 
should  keep  at  it  until  the  manufacturers  of  bogus 
food  products  are  driven  out  from  under  cover.  Cheap 
and  inferior  substances  are  colored  and  “  doctored” 
into  an  imitation  of  the  genuine  article,  until  the 
consumer  hardly  knows  what  he  is  eating.  We  have 
been  prompt  to  regulate  the  trade  of  those  who  sell 
the  plant  food  that  we  use  to  fertilize  the  farm.  It 
is  a  good  deal  more  necessary  to  regulate  the  food  we 
need  to  fertilize  ourselves.  Rigid  pure  food  laws 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  honest  farmers.  There 
is  ;one  article,  however,  that  a  simple,  pure-food  law 
would  not  touch.  That  is  “Deviled  Butter”,  the  stuff 
that  is  made  by  melting  and  chilling  the  sour  and 
rancid  grease  that  disgraces  the  honest  cow.  Special 
laws  «are  required  to  regulate  the  trade  in  that,  and 
we  must  have  them,  or  dairymen  will  be  hurt  worse 
than  they  were  by  “  oleo”. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

(REPRINTED  BY  REQUEST). 

Jim  and  Bill  were  brothers  on  the  old  New  Hampshire  farm. 

Jim  was  always  “steady”,  for  the  country  held  a  charm 
For  his  heart — he  loved  it,  and  he  knew  each  rock  and  hill; 

When  the  pine  trees  murmured,  all  his  being  seemed  to  thrill. 

Bill  was  never  happy  on  the  farm,  he  fretted  long, 

Never  cared  to  listen  to  the  wind  or  hear  the  song 

That  the  birds  were  singing;  he  grew  bitter  with  the  strife, 

Praying  to  be  taken  from  the  quiet,  humdrum  life; 

Hated  country  living  with  its  salt  fish,  beans  and  pork, 

Packed  his  little  bundle,  started  boldly  for  New  York. 

Bill  was  smart,  and  prorpered  in  the  city’s  crazy  race. 

Up  the  heights  he  clam  bered  at  a  most  surprising  pace ; 

Name  and  fame  and  money  sought  him  out  with  eager  feet, 

But  they  took  a  mortgage  on  contentment  pure  and  sweet. 

Back  to  old  New  Hampshire— to  his  boyhood’s  home  once  more, 
Bill  went  on  a  visit  just  to  look  the  old  place  o’er. 

Solitude  seemed  frightful,  for  the  pines  were  singing  loud; 
Shadows  on  the  hilltop  seemed  to  him  just  like  a  shroud. 

“Jim,”  he  said,  “old  fellow,”  as  he  turned  away  his  face, 

“  Don't  see  how  you  live  in  such  a  God-forsaken  place  /” 

Jim  went  to  the  city,  just  to  visit  Brother  Bill ; 

City  sights  and  doings  gave  his  honest  heart  a  chill. 

Saw  the  power  and  splendor,  and  the  heartless  race  for  fame, 

Saw  the  weak  ones  bravely  fighting  poverty  and  shame; 

Saw  where  crime  was  lurking  at  the  church’s  very  door. 

Saw  where  sneering  gamblers  stole  the  honest  toiler’s  store. 

“  Bill,"  he  said,  “old  fellow ;”  as  a  shade  passed  o’er  his  face, 

“  Don't  see  how  you  live  in  such  a  God-forsaken  place  /” 

Ensilage  for  the  horse — page  350. 

Crimson  clover  is  a  potash  crank. 

An  extended  scale— the  San  Jos6. 

Export  the  surplus  rooster — he  is  an  ex-sport ! 

We  believe  in  the  prohibition  of  whine  making. 

You  can’t  preserve  fruit  by  jamming  it  into  the  barrel. 

Let  the  “  old  scores  ”  rest  1  Don’t  try  to  pay  them  off  ! 

What  do  you  use  to  wind  up  the  mental  works  in  your  head  ? 

“  Ginger  ’’-bred — the  person  who  inherits  energy  from  his 
parents. 

Read  the  first  of  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  talks  to  young  horticultur¬ 
ists,  on  page  345. 

European  scientists  have  found  the  parasite  of  malaria  in  the 
blood  of  the  goose. 

We  are  trying  the  Japanese  millets  for  cow  hay.  Don’t  feed 
millet  to  the  horse  ! 

Money  makes  the  mare  go,  debt  makes  her  balk,  save  has  a 
fair  show,  spend  has  to  walk. 

What  do  you  use  for  a  berry  picker’s  ticket  ?  Is  it  better  than 
the  one  shown  on  page  341  ?  Why  ? 

“  Go  bury  thy  sorrow  !  ”  Turn  it  under  deep.  Use  it  to  fer¬ 
tilize  work  that  will  produce  happiness. 

How  many  eggs  do  you  put  under  the  hen  or  into  the  incubator 
to  provide  50  laying  hens  ?  Let  us  have  facts. 

□  Look  out  for  the  bogus  beau  guest  of  your  daughter.  He  should 
show  a  high  per  cent  of  honorable  intentions,  and  not  a  purse 
scent  after  your  property. 

We  had  two  roosters  in  the  pen,  one  large  and  the  other  small. 
We  bought  a  new  lot  of  poultry  with  four  roosters  to  25  hens,  and 
all  were  put  together  for  a  few  days.  The  big  original  rooster 
proceeded  at  once  to  fight  each  one  of  the  four  new  ones,  whip¬ 
ping  one  after  the  other.  The  next  morning,  he  was  found  dead 
— he  had  fought  himself  out.  The  small  rooster  waited  until  the 
other  four  had  sore  combs,  and  then  he  sailed  in  and  drove  them 
all.  The  head  is  greater  than  the  heel. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

A  fibe  in  a  cold  storage  house  damaged  about 
10,000  cases  of  eggs,  and  these  were  afterwards  sold 
at  auction  for  the  insurance  companies.  They  brought 
from  75  cents  to  $2  a  case,  most  of  them  bringing  from 
§1  to  $1.50.  It  is  the  poorer  class  of  trade  that  boys 
such  goods.  It  was  reported  that  most  of  these  went 
out  of  the  city. 

X  X  t 

A  Michigan  subscriber  wishes  to  know  where  he 
can  contract  several  car-loads  of  squashes  to  be 
grown  this  season.  The  only  persons  likely  to  make 
contracts,  especially  at  fixed  prices,  are  the  canners. 
Contracting  crops  to  be  grown  is  nothing  but  a  lot¬ 
tery.  Their  value  would  depend  on  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  all  in  the  future.  It  would  be  well 
to  correspond  with  dealers  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
such  products,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  being 
able  to  contract  for  them  ahead. 

t  t  t 

The  daily  papers  are  constantly  evolving  some 
wonderful  bits  of  news  about  agriculture  in  some  of 
its  forms.  One  of  them  has  just  gravely  informed  its 
readers  that,  for  a  long  time,  American  cheese  has 
been  highly  thought  of  and  has  been  an  important 
commodity  in  the  English  markets,  and  that  now  ex¬ 
perimental  shipments  of  butter  are  to  be  made  to  that 
market.  The  fact  is  that  both  butter  and  cheese 
have  been  sent  to  the  English  markets  for  a  long 
time,  and  that,  because  of  the  fraud  practiced  in  its 
manufacture,  cheese  from  the  United  States  has 
fallen  into  disrepute,  and  shipments  have  largely 
declined.  At  the  same  time,  because  of  its  superior 
quality,  shipments  of  cheese  from  Canada  have  in¬ 
creased  more  than  400  per  cent  in  the  few  years  just 
past.  The  butter  from  the  United  States  is  in  better 
favor  than  the  cheese,  the  greatest  objections  so  far 
being  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  cater  to  the 
requirements  of  the  English  market  in  the  matter  of 
the  amount  of  salt,  color,  style  of  packages  and  other 
details. 

%  X  X 

One  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  good  friends  who  has  been 
raising  hothouse  lambs  up  in  central  New  York  for 
several  years,  called  on  us  the  other  day.  He  was  in 
the  city  looking  after  the  receivers  of  his  lambs.  He 
said  that,  when  he  began  shipping,  he  resolved  to 
devote  the  price  of  two  lambs  every  year  to  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  market  end  of  the  business,  and  that  it 
had  been  a  very  profitable  investment.  He  has  raised 
good  lambs  to  begin  with,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
good  care  in  preparing  them  for  market,  and  in  put¬ 
ting  them  on  the  market,  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  good  profit.  Still,  he  says  that,  if  every  farmer 
went  into  the  business,  no  one  would  make  any 
money,  because  the  demand  for  these  lambs  at  prices 
that  would  make  the  raising  of  them  profitable,  is 
necessarily  limited.  But  the  special  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  attention  is  the  watch  he  keeps  over 
those  who  sell  his  lambs.  He  ships  now  entirely  to 
one  dealer,  and  keeps  in  close  communication  with 
him. 

X  t  t 

Anotheb  of  his  errands  in  the  city  was  to  call  on 
the  officials  of  the  express  company  that  transports 
his  lambs,  with  a  view  to  securing  better  service.  He 
went  direct  to  headquarters,  stated  the  grievances  of 
himself  and  fellow  shippers,  received  a  respectful 
hearing  and  a  promise  that  better  facilities  should  be 
provided.  A  large  number  of  hothouse  lambs  as  well 
as  dressed  veals  are  shipped  from  that  locality,  some¬ 
times  so  many  that  the  whole  end  of  an  express  car 
would  be  filled  with  them.  The  result  would  be  that 
many  of  them  would  heat  and  sour,  even  in  cold 
weather.  The  lambs  which  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap  would  suffer  most  and  would  often  arrive 
almost  worthless,  though,  perhaps,  among  the  best 
when  they  started ;  the  result  was  that  somebody 
would  get  almost  nothing  for  the  lambs  sent.  The 
shippers  want  some  provision  made  for  hanging  up 
the  lambs  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  around  them 
in  cool  weather,  and  also,  want  a  refrigerator  car  for 
warm  weather.  They  have  large  enough  quantities 
to  ship  to  secure  attention,  and  by  going  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  presenting  their  case  in  a  business-like 
way,  are  likely  to  secure  their  demands,  which  were 
recognized  as  reasonable.  Speaking  of  the  way  some 
shippers  send  in  lambs,  and  the  reasons  why  some  do 
not  secure  better  prices,  this  man  said  that  not  only 
had  he  seen  many  improperly  dressed,  but  he  had 
actually  seen  some  of  these  carcasses  wrapped  up  in 
old  phosphate  sacks  which  still  exhaled  the  odor  of 


their  original  contents.  Just  think  of  the  stupidity 
of  putting  a  fancy  product  that  is  expected  to  bring 
a  high  price,  into  such  wrappings  ! 

X  X  X 

A  westebn  shipper  asks  about  the  terms  carrier, 
crate,  basket,  etc.,  as  used  in  New  York  market  re¬ 
ports.  The  carrier  is  a  style  of  package  that  has 
been  growing  rapidly  in  favor.  It  varies  somewhat 
from  different  localities,  but,  usually,  consists  of  a 
light  case  carrying  two  layers  of  baskets,  three  in 
each  layer.  These  baskets  are  about  twice  as  long  as 
their  depth  and  width,  and  hold,  usually,  about  five 
pounds  each,  sometimes  more.  Thus  a  carrier  con¬ 
tains  about  30  pounds  of  fruit,  often  a  little  more. 
These  are  used  for  the  southern  tomatoes,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes,  etc.,  and  find  great  favor  in  market. 
The  barrel  crates  mentioned  are  of  a  size  to  hold  a 
barrel,  and  are  made  in  the  style  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  boxes,  only  larger.  Crates  holding  a  bushel 
are,  also,  often  used.  Many  of  the  baskets  used  are 
of  the  same  style  as  the  regular  peach  baskets,  only 
larger.  Most  of  them  hold  one-half  barrel,  others 
one  bushel,  but  the  size  is  generally  given  in  the 
quotations.  Boxes  holding  these  amounts  are,  also, 
often  used.  Southern  and  hothouse  tomatoes,  oranges, 
and  most  of  the  California  fruits  are  wrapped  in 
papers.  As  a  general  thing,  each  locality  has  some 
packages  peculiar  to  itself,  and  these  may  vary  from 
time  to  time.  The  packages  now  seen  in  the  markets 
are  quite  different  from  those  seen  a  half  dozen  years 
ago.  f.  h.  v. 


HORTICULTURE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Here  is  something  easy,  entertaining  and  useful  for 
the  boys,  and  it  will  not  hurt  the  girls  to  try  it.  When 
I  was  10  years  old,  a  visitor  at  our  house  did  a  little 
budding  on  the  sprouts,  under  the  shade  of  some 
fruit  trees  one  hot  August  day,  just  to  show  my  father 
how  it  was  done.  I  watched  him  closely,  and,  think¬ 
ing  that  I  could  do  it,  too,  after  he  went  away  I  tried 
it.  My  buds  took  about  as  well  as  those  he  set ;  so, 
the  next  spring,  I  got  father  to  give  me  a  little  coiner 
of  the  garden,  dug  up  little  seedling  peach  sprouts 
just  as  they  showed  above  ground  and  set  them  in 
rows.  I  kept  them  hoed  clean,  and  they  grew  so  well 
that,  by  August,  most  of  them  were  big  enough  to 
bud.  We  had  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  peaches 
in  our  orchard  then  known,  and  I  took  buds  from  them 
and  scoured  the  neighborhood  for  other  kinds.  The 
next  year,  I  had  all  the  choice  budded  peach  trees 
father  wanted  to  plant,  and  some  to  sell  for  pocket 
money. 

This  is  just  the  season  when  little  peach,  apple  and 
other  fruit  seedlings  are  coming  up  wherever  seeds 
happened  to  get  into  the  soil.  Boys,  why  not  dig  them 
up  with  plenty  of  earth,  and  plant  a  little  nursery  row 
or  two  for  your  own  pleasure  and  profit  ?  Ten  good 
budded  trees  will  be  worth  a  dollar  in  hard  cash,  and 
more,  if  planted  in  the  orchard.  You  can  have  100  or 
more  in  two  years,  if  you  will  begin  at  once.  You  can 
get  buds  from  the  best  trees  of  which  you  know  in 
your  own  or  the  neighbors’  orchards.  When  the  time 
comes,  I  will  try  to  tell  you  just  how  to  bud  them.  It 
is  easily  and  quickly  done,  and  any  bright  boy  or  girl 
can  do  it.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


APPLES  IN  WESTERN  COLD  STORAGE. 

We  had  in  cold  storage  this  year  about  55,000  barrels 
of  apples,  29,000  barrels  being  stored  by  the  American 
Fruit  Growers’  Union,  all  of  them  New  York  apples. 
A  good  many  of  these  apples  were  packed  without 
any  regard  whatever  for  business  principles,  or  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  procedure.  We  have  found  a  great 
many  barrels  that  were  packed  with  No.  2  apples  that 
ought  to  have  been  sold  on  the  ground.  Many  barrels 
had  the  tops  nicely  faced,  but  the  centers  contained 
poor  trash.  A  number  of  cars  of  apples  reached  us 
in  bad  shape,  in  many  cases  the  apples  being  frost¬ 
bitten. 

Naturally,  it  has  been  a  hard  year  for  apples,  but 
particularly  for  anything  that  is  not  in  the  best  of 
condition,  and  in  taking  these  apples  out  of  cold 
storage,  and  repacking,  we  have  often  been  confronted 
with  a  probable  shrinkage  that  was  a  great  deal  more 
troublesome  than  anything  we  have  ever  experienced 
in  that  line.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages, 
however,  we  marketed  the  New  York  stock  for  the 
Union  at  from  $1.35  to  $2  per  barrel,  and  had  all  the 
apples  been  as  carefully  selected  and  as  well  packed 
as  were  some  of  the  better  ones,  we  would  have  been 
able  to  make  returns  that  would  have  paid  the  grower 
handsomely  for  storing.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
claims  for  allowances,  etc.,  simply  knocked  out  the 
possibility  of  profit. 

We  kept  these  apples  in  a  temperature  of  33  degrees, 
even,  and  at  no  time,  from  the  first  of  November 
until  the  first  of  May,  was  there  a  difference  of  one- 
half  degree  up  or  down.  The  ventilation  was  so  per¬ 
fect,  in  fact,  that  a  match  could  be  struck  in  any  part 


of  the  cold  storage  rooms  with  no  trouble  whatever. 
Last  year  our  shrinkage  on  Missouri  apples  (Ben 
Davis  and  Winesaps)  did  not  run  five  per  cent.  This 
year,  our  shrinkage  on  western  apples  was  possibly 
20  per  cent,  while  the  average  shrinkage  on  the  New 
York  stock  was  over  30  per  cent,  due,  I  think,  to  the 
fact  that  New  York  apples  were  not  as  carefully 
selected  or  as  well  packed  as  was  the  western  stock. 

The  Ben  Davis  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
keeper,  but  we  have  found  a  new  apple  this  year  that 
beats  everything  on  the  list,  not  only  as  a  good  keep¬ 
ing  apple,  but  as  a  fine  appearing  apple,  having  the 
added  advantage  (which  is  not  possessed  by  the  Ben 
Davis)  of  being  juicy  and  palatable.  It  is  the  Ingram 
apple,  raised  by  W.  T.  Clark,  of  Golden  City,  Mo.  This 
apple  is  a  cross  between  a  Ben  Davis  and  a  Gennetting, 
and  the  apple  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  largest  Ben 
Davis.  It  is  beautifully  marked  in  red  and  yellow, 
and  has  a  fine  flavor.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
excellent  keeping  quality  of  these  apples,  I  will  say 
that  we  had  in  stock  304  barrels,  put  in  about  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  and  did  not  commence  to  move  them  until  the 
first  of  May.  At  that  time,  we  took  out  the  first 
apples  at  $2,25  per  barrel,  and  found  them  in  perfect 
condition,  with  no  deterioration  either  in  juiciness  or 
flavor.  Since  that  time,  the  price  has  been  advanced 
to  $3.50,  and  we  expect  before  closing  them  all  out  to 
realize  $4  to  $4.50  per  barrel,  which  is  at  least  $2  25 
per  barrel  more  than  any  apple  has  yet  brought  in 
this  market  this  year.  Oat  of  150  barrels  sold  so 
far,  we  have  found  but  one  barrel  that  contained 
imperfect  apples,  and  this  barrel  had  so  few  that  the 
shrinkage  practically  amounted  to  nothing.  It  looks 
as  though  the  Ingram  apple  is  the  coming  apple  for 
the  West.  h.  e.  f. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


On  January  1,  1892  tlere  were  15,498,140  horses  in 
this  country,  worth  $1,007,593,036.  Five  years  later, 
at  the  opening  of  this  year,  there  were  but  14,364,067 
horses,  worth  $452,649,396.  In  other  words,  the  horse 
stock  of  the  country  was  worth  less  than  half  of  its 
value  five  years  ago.  Dozens  of  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  this  awful  depreciation  in  values.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  prices  and  values  of  mules 
have  not  fallen  in  anything  like  the  proportion  of 
losses  in  horse  values.  The  Statistician  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  does  not  think  the 
bicycle  and  the  electric  motor  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  this  loss  of  values.  He  says  : 

In  truth,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  horses  is  exceptionally  heavy, 
and  some  cause  not  universally  operative  is  needed  to  explain  it. 
May  it  not  be  found  in  the  rapid  multiplication  of  horses  for  many 
years  in  the  vast  grazing  regions  opened  up  by  the  construction 
of  transcontinental  railroads,  where  animals  could  be  produced 
at  a  nominal  cost  for  subsistence;  in  the  gradual  overstocking  of 
the  ranges,  which  in  the  meantime,  are  diminished  in  extent  by 
the  progress  of  agricultural  settlement,  and  in  the  consequent 
forcing  of  the  surplus  into  the  market  ? 

There  is,  probably,  much  truth  in  that  view  of  the 
matter.  Horse  breeders  in  the  Middle  West  have 
found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  stockmen  on  the 
plains  who  paid  practically  no  taxes  or  land  rent. 
The  cheap,  free  Government  land  has  produced  the 
horses  that  have  destroyed  the  profit  in  the  business. 
The  same  thing  would  follow  with  other  products  if 
the  great  schemes  for  irrigating  the  western  deserts 
at  Government  expense  were  carried  out.  An  im¬ 
mense  area  of  food-producing  land  would  be  opened, 
and  the  men  who  have  worked  to  earn  their  farms 
would  be  crowded  still  harder.  There  is  plenty  of 
land  under  cultivation  now — too  much,  in  fact.  We 
should  learn  to  make  better  use  of  what  we  have, 
rather  than  to  try  to  open  a  larger  area. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Readers  are  invited  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  Hartman 
Stockade  fence,  made  by  the  Hartman  Mfg.  Company,  Ellwood 
City,  Pa.  It  is  said  to  combine  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  fence, 
at  a  low  price.  Address  as  above  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 

The  DeKalb  Fence  Company,  DeKalb,  Ill.,  have  had  extended 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  fencing,  and  the  DeKalb 
woven  wire  fence  is  the  result  of  that  experience.  It  is  made  in 
various  widths  so  as  to  make  a  fence  of  almost  any  desired 
height,  and  is  neat,  strong,  durable  and  rust-proof,  being  most 
thoroughly  galvanized.  Write  the  manufacturers  for  circulars. 

The  tools  for  farmers  and  gardeners  made  by  the  Withington 
&  Cooley  Mfg.  Company,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  embrace  nearly  100 
kinds  and  styles.  The  most  prominent  are  the  Ivan  hoe,  V-shape 
shuffle  hoe,  Acme  weeding  hoe,  solid  steel  bow-rake  and  Acme 
hay  and  manure  forks.  The  firm  also  manufacture  a  line  of 
wheelbarrows.  Their  W.  &  C.  book  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one 
that  writes  for  it. 

The  difference  between  profit  and  loss  is  frequently  a  very 
small  amount  indeed.  Those  things  which  possess  a  money¬ 
earning  power  almost  invariably  become  bills  of  expense  the 
moment  they  cease  to  be  active.  For  instance,  should  anything 
happen  to  deprive  you  of  the  use  of  a  horse,  the  moment  he  ceases 
to  be  useful  he  becomes  a  bill  of  expense.  If  he  could  be  cured 
by  a  few  simple  applications  of  any  remedy,  this  loss  would  im¬ 
mediately  cease  and  be  converted  into  a  profit.  Bickmore’s  Gall 
Cure  will  work  this  change.  The  manufacturers  guarantee  a 
complete  cure  of  collar,  saddle  or  harness  gall  when  the  horse  is 
being  worked,  It  is  said  to  be  of  equal  value  in  treating  grease- 
heel,  speed  cracks,  cuts  and  all  forms  of  external  sores  on  both 
horses  and  cattle.  Write  the  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Company,  Old- 
town,  Me.,  for  circulars,  etc. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Tue  idea  of  teaching  our  children  to 
find  more  satisfaction  in  their  homes,  is 
a  very  good  one.  It  recalls  the  little 
boy  who  was  asked  what  sort  of  home 
he  liked  ;  his  response  was  :  “  The  sort 

of  home  it’s  nice  to  go  to.”  If  our  domes¬ 
tic  arrangements  encourage  that  result, 
we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  worry  over 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  boys  and 
girls  at  home.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  an  undisciplined  home  ;  that  is, 
usually,  quite  as  uncomfortable  for  the 
children  as  for  the  parents.  But  a 
cooperative  home,  where  the  children 
feel  that  they,  too,  have  rights  and 
duties  in  securing  the  mutual  happiness 
of  the  entire  household,  is  “the  sort  of 
home  .it’s  nice  to  go  to.” 

* 

In  giving  a  girl  advice  on  the  subject 
of  letter-writing,  she  is  usually  told  the 
correct  thing  in  paper  and  envelopes, 
the  proper  way  to  fold,  seal  and  address 
her  letter,  and  the  most  fashionable 
style  of  handwriting.  She  is  told  how 
to  begin  her  letter,  how  to  end  it,  and 
how  to  sign  it,  but  she  rarely  receives 
advice  about  the  letters  she  ought  never 
to  write.  One  day  recently  we  heard 
two  girls  discussing  their  “  correspond¬ 
ence”  during  luncheon  at  a  downtown 
restaurant.  They  were  pleasant,  mod¬ 
est-looking  girls,  apparently  clerks  or 
stenographers.  Said  one,  “  I  got  such  a 
fright  Saturday.  Papa  was  home  early, 
and  when  he  heard  the  letter-carrier 
whistle,  he  started  to  go  down  to  see 
what  there  was,  but  I  says,  ‘Let  me  go,’ 
and  danced  downstairs  before  he  got 
started.  I  knew  I’d  get  a  letter  that 
mail,  and  if  papa  seen  it,  he’d  want  to 
know  who  it  was  from.”  Her  compan¬ 
ion  observed,  with  surprise,  “  Why  do 
you  have  your  letters  sent  home  ?  Mine 
all  come  to  the  office,  and  no  one  need 
know  anything  about  them.” 

* 


iently  familiar  with  social  usages  to 
know  better,  but  their  affectionately 
indited  letters  were  a  source  of  much 
embarrassment  to  the  recipients.  Had 
these  young  men  been  as  unscrupulous 
as  the  girls  were  foolish,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  where  the  folly  would  have 
ended.  If  a  girl  must  write  her  thoughts 
and  fancies,  let  her  write  them  in  a 
diary.  And  don’t  put  too  many  capital 
I’s,  even  in  the  diary  ;  indiscreet  letters 
and  gushing  diaries  both  spring  from 
youthful  egotism  more  than  anything 
else. 

A  SWINGING  FLOUR  BARREL. 

HE  family  flour  barrel  is  often  an 
unsightly  object  in  kitchen  or 
pantry,  and,  if  a  small  closet  is  con¬ 
structed  for  it,  it  is  often  very  unhandy 
for  the  bread-maker.  The  barrel  shown 
in  Figs.  151  and  152  is  free  from  the 
latter  objection,  and  shows  an  excellent 
arrangement  for  both  neatness  and  con¬ 
venience. 

The  little  closet  in  which  the  barrel 
is  kept  occupies  one  end  of  the  large 
pantry.  The  top  forms  a  broad  shelf  or 
table  of  polished  wood,  just  the  right 
height  for  the  bread-board  when  mixing 
or  kneading.  The  barrel  is  supported 
on  iron  clamps  which  swing  on  bolts  or 
pivots  fastened  just  inside,  the  upper 
clamp  being  firmly  screwed  to  the  lower 


suits  on  un planed  boards.  Lumber, 
nails  and  willing  hands  quickly  impro¬ 
vise  shelves,  to  be  papered  or  covered 
with  oilcloth,  as  taste  directs.  Boxes 
with  lids,  put  on  with  leather  hinges, 
are  safe  receptacles,  excluding  inquisi¬ 
tive  insects,  when  nailed  to  the  walls. 
In  one  of  these  rude,  improvised  kitch¬ 
ens  I  saw  a  discarded  zinc-lined  cream¬ 
ery,  shaped  like  a  great  box,  with  tight 
cover.  The  housekeeper  had  it  moved 
into  the  shed  when  a  new  cooler  was 
provided  for  the  milk.  She  said  that 
she  valued  it  next  to  her  ice-chest  during 
these  hot  months  when  her  store-room 
space  was  limited.  Besides  that  she  had 
a  movable  closet  close  to  the  stove,  with 
all  cracks  and  seams  tightly  cemented. 
The  rough  floor  was  covered  with  stout 
canvas,  which  had  been  painted  yellow, 
then  spotted  with  different  colors  that 
it  might  not  easily  show  the  dust,  and 
dried  in  the  shade  previous  to  tacking. 

“None,”  said  she,  “who  has  not  ex¬ 
perimented  with  a  summer  kitchen  can 
realize  the  comfort  of  it — the  luxury. 
Even  when  all  those  doors  and  windows 
are  closed  it  is  not  close  like  a  room. 
And  then  the  work  saved  !  The  satis¬ 
faction  of  clearing  up  the  rest  of  the 
house  ;  and  having  it  stay  so  while  I  work 
out  here.  Of  course,  I  cannot  keep  this 
immaculate,  so  no  one  expects  it,  and 
I  wouldn’t  feel  confused  if  company 


linen,  tape  for  binding,  pasteboard,  12 
small  brass  rings,  and  a  piece  of  thick, 
white  cotton  cord.  The  bottom  of  the 
basket  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  regular 
hexagon,  made  from  a  piece  of  stout 
cardboard  neatly  covered  on  both  sides 
with  the  linen.  Size  must  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  needs,  but  a  hexagon  six  inches 
across  is  suitable.  The  sides  require 
six  pieces  of  cardboard  ;  they  are  from 
three  to  four  inches  deep,  and,  of  course, 
the  same  width  at  the  bottom  as  the 
angles  of  the  hexagon,  but  a  trifle  wider 
at  top,  that  the  basket  may  flare  a  little 
when  closed  up.  These  side-pieces  are 
covered  with  the  linen,  and  are  joined 
with  a  small  triangular  gore  of  linen  at 
each  of  the  six  seams,  so  that,  when 
joined  to  the  bottom,  the  sides  will  lie 
out  perfectly  flat.  The  edge  is  finished 
with  tape,  stitched  on  with  machine,  and 
a  little  ring  is  put  at  the  top  of  each 
seam,  on  either  side  of  the  gore.  The 
cord  runs  through  this  and,  when  the 
basket  is  in  use,  the  cord  is  drawn  up 
and  tied,  closing  the  gussets  and  holding 
the  sides  in  place.  Two  or  three  little 
pockets,  a  needle-case,  and  small  pin 
cushion,  all  made  of  the  material  with 
which  the  basket  is  covered,  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  sides.  Pale  blue  or  pink 
butcher’s  linen,  or  unbleached  holland, 
is  very  pretty  covering  material.  The 
rings  through  which  the  draw-string 
runs  are  improved  by  covering  with 
crocheted  flax  thread.  We  have  seen  some 
of  these  baskets  made  without  the  addi¬ 
tional  gores,  and  each  join  tied  together 
at  the  top  with  a  bow  of  narrow  ribbon. 
This,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  con¬ 
venient  as  the  style  described ;  apart 
from  the  greater  ease  in  tying  up,  the 
corner  gores  prevent  small  articles  from 
slipping  through,  an  occurrence  very 
likely  to  happen  where  the  seam  is  only 
tied  at  the  top.  When  opened  out  flat, 
the  basket  takes  no  appreciable  room  in 
a  trunk,  and  its  lightness  is  an  additional 
advantage. 


When  a  girl  receives  letters  that  she 
dares  not  show  her  parents,  it  is  a  sign 
of  something  wrong.  The  letters  may  be 
innocent  enough  in  themselves,  but, 
evidently,  the  secret  correspondent  has 
no  right  to  send  them.  All  girls  pass 
through  a  letter-writing  period,  when 
they  pen  voluminous  epistles  about 
nothing  to  their  intimates,  and  talk  of 
their  extensive  range  of  correspondents  ; 
but  all  this  is  harmless  enough  if 
directed  into  the  proper  channels  by  a 
wise  mother.  It  is  when  a  girl  enters 
upon  an  unmeaning  correspondence  with 
one  of  the  boys  she  went  to  school  with, 
or  with  any  young  man  who  is  merely  a 
social  acquaintance,  that  she  should  be 
promptly  warned  off.  A  girl  should 
never  conduct  a  regular  correspondence 
with  any  young  man  who  is  neither  rela¬ 
tive  nor  fianc6  ;  there  may  be  occasions 
when  it  is  necessary  to  write  a  note 
about  some  social  or  business  matter  to 
a  man  of  her  acquaintance,  but  there 
should  be  no  continued  interchange  of 
letters.  A  good  many  girls  will  consider 
this  view  very  narrow  and  straight- 
laced  ;  we  are  so  accustomed  to  a  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  disregard  of  convention¬ 
ality  among  our  girls.  But  when  we 
think  how  much  unhappiness,  misunder¬ 
standing  and  ill-natured  gossip  may 
arise  from  one  foolish  letter,  we  can  see 
plenty  of  reasons  for  a  wise  reticence  in 
letter-writing. 

* 

One  would  imagine  that  no  girl  would 
ever  write  to  a  man  who  did  not  request 
the  favor,  and  who  did  not  answer  more 
than  one  letter  in  three,  and  then  but 
briefly.  Yet,  within  our  own  experience, 
we  can  cite  some  such  cases.  In  these 
eases,  the  girls  were,  presumably,  well 
brought  up  ;  certainly,  they  were  suffic¬ 


THE  BARREL  SWUNG  OUr.  Fio.  151. 

side  of  the  shelf,  the  lower  clamp,  which 
is  much  heavier,  to  the  floor.  The 
barrel  is  opened,  then  placed  between 
the  clamps,  which  grip  it  firmly.  With 
a  mere  touch,  it  swings  out  for  use,  as 
in  Fig.  151.  When  not  in  use,  it  is 
pushed  back  again,  as  in  Fig.  152.  There 
is  no  risk  of  dust  collecting  in  the  little 
closet,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  swing  the 
barrel  out  and  rub  off  the  polished  wood 
floor  and  hard-finished  wall  with  a  soft 
cloth.  Any  woman  who  has  struggled 
to  move  an  unwieldy  flour  barrel  when 
cleaning  the  place  in  which  it  stands, 
will  recognize  the  convenience  of  this 
device.  The  clamps  may  be  obtained 
from  large  hardware  dealers. 


A  SUMMER  KITCHEN. 

NE  of  the  indispensables  for  sum¬ 
mer  convenience  is  an  extra 
kitchen.  Here  and  there,  the  country 
through,  one  is  seen  in  these  Northern 
States,  built  especially  for  the  house¬ 
wife’s  comfort,  fitted  with  modern  appli¬ 
ances.  Few  think  they  can  afford  these, 
but  to  nearly  every  farmhouse  is  attached 
a  woodshed,  and  happy  is  its  mistress  if 
it  has  no  step  leading  from  it  to  the 
kitchen.  In  warm  weather  it  is  freed  of 
wood,  and  the  cook-stove  can  be  moved 
out,  the  pipe  to  be  run  through  the  par¬ 
tition  into  the  kitchen  chimney  ;  or, 
better,  secure  a  second-hand  stove  for 
temporary  use  here,  if  means  permit,  as 
moving,  unless  carefully  done,  wrenches 
the  expensive  range,  wearing  it  out 
more  than  many  years  of  service.  Some 
rainy  day  the  men  can  whitewash  the 
board  walls  of  this  improvised  work¬ 
room,  rendering  it  cheery  and  whole¬ 
some.  A  broom  will  take  the  place  of 
whitewash  brush  with  satisfactory  re¬ 


THE  BARREL  IN  PLACE.  Fig.  152. 

should  surprise  me  in  a  clutter.  I  wish 
all  weary  women  would  try  it.”  l  l.  t. 


A  TRAVELING  WORK-BASKET. 

NOVELTY  for  tourist  use  is  a  work- 
basket  which  can  be  opened  out 
perfectly  flat  for  packing  in  a  trunk.  It 
is  a  pretty  little  convenience,  just  the 
thing  to  hold  one’s  fancy-work  on  porch 
or  piazza,  and  may  be  made  by  any  deft¬ 
fingered  woman. 

The  materials  needed  are  butcher’s 


Ironing  Flannel. — I  have  noticed 
carefully  all  that  has  been  said  about 
ironing  wool  goods,  and  I  still  think  my 
way  a  good  one.  Dip  a  piece  of  thin 
muslin  in  water,  wring  it  out,  and  spread 
it  over  the  goods  to  be  ironed.  Pass  the 
iron  over  the  muslin,  dipping  this  in  the 
water  and  wringing  it  out  as  often  as  it 
gets  dry.  Never  touch  the  iron  to  the 
wool,  always  keeping  the  muslin  be¬ 
tween.  It  will  impart  that  gloss  we 
notice  on  new  flannel ;  a  hot  iron  can  be 
used  with  absolutely  no  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing.  MARY  BURWELL. 


m 
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Rattlesnakes,  Butterflies, 
and  . . .  ? 

Washington  Irving  said,  he  supposed  a  certain  hill  was  called 
“Rattlesnake  Hill”  because  it  abounded  in  —  butterflies.  The 
“  rule  of  contrary  ”  governs  other  names.  Some  bottles  are,  sup¬ 
posedly,  labeled  “  Sarsaparilla  ”  because  they  are  full  of  .  .  .  well, 
we  don’t  know  what  they  are  full  of,  but  we  know  it’s  not  sarsapa¬ 
rilla;  except,  perhaps,  enough  for  a  flavor.  There’s  only  one 
make  of  sarsaparilla  that  can  be  relied  on  to  be  all  it  claims.  It’s 
Ayer’s.  It  has  no  secret  to  keep.  Its  formula  is  open  to  all 
physicians.  This  formula  was  examined  by  the  Medical  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  World’s  Fair  with  the  result  that  while  every  other 
make  of  sarsaparilla  was  excluded  from  the  Fair,  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  was  admitted  and  honored  by  awards.  It  was  admitted  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  best  sarsaparilla.  It  received  the  medal  as  the 
best.  No  other  sarsaparilla  has  been  so  tested  or  so  honored. 
Good  motto  for  the  family  as  well  as  the  F  air :  Admit  the  best, 
exclude  the  rest. 

Any  doubt  about  it?  Send  for  the  “  Curebook.’* 

It  kills  doubts  and  cures  doubters. 

Address:  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Plants  for  Carpet  Bedding. 

A.  K.  P.,  Passaic  County,  iV.  — What  plants 
can  I  use  in  formal  geometrical  bedding,  such  as 
is  seen  in  some  of  the  parks  ?  Most  of  the  plants 
used  have  very  thick,  fleshy  leaves. 

Ans  — The  plants  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose  are  succulents,  such  as  Coty¬ 
ledons  (commonly  called  Echeverias), 
Sempervivums  or  houseleeks,  and  Me- 
sembryanthemums.  We  don’t  recom¬ 
mend  A.  K.  P.  to  do  much  in  geometrical 
bedding  ;  much  of  it  is  tasteless  and  ugly 
and  does  not  harmonize  with  a  home  gar¬ 
den.  We  still  see  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
some  parks,  because  it  is  popular  with  a 
great  many  people,  and  much  of  this  is 
extremely  ugly,  being  the  representa¬ 
tion  in  plants,  of  natural  or  mechanical 
objects,  such  as  persons,  animals,  houses, 
boats,  hearth  rugs,  etc.  Such  erections 
are  expensive  to  keep  in  order,  because 
any  plant  that  presumes  to  grow  larger 
than  its  neighbors  must  be  repressed, 
and  constant  care  is  needed  to  keep  the 
outlines  from  becoming  blurred. 

For  ordinary  bedding,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  A.  K.  P.  to  avoid  the  carpet  style, 
but  if  he  has  some  sunny,  dry  exposure, 
with  sandy  soil,  he  could  give  a  good 
effect  with  a  bed  of  succulents,  not 
strictly  arranged  in  carpet  style.  Aloes 
or  tall  cacti  might  occupy  the  center  of 
the  bed,  with  such  cotyledons  as  Metal- 
lica,  with  pinkish  bronze  leaves,  and 
Secunda  glauca,  silvery  bluish  gray. 
Among  Sempervivums,  the  common 
houseleek,  S.  tectorum,  is  attractive, 
with  its  neat  rosette  shape,  and  the 
little  S.  arachnoides,  with  tiny  filaments 
extending  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  leaves, 
like  spider  webs,  is  odd  and  pretty. 
The  little  ice  plant,  Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum,  would  look  well  trailing 
at  the  edges.  These  succulents  make 
an  attractive  and  uncommon  bed,  and 
are,  also,  good  house  plants.  Though 
they  are  chiefly  grown  for  their  foliage, 
the  cotyledon  flowers  are  very  pretty, 
suggestive  of  coral  or  wax. 

Black-Spot  on  Outdoor  Roses. 

R.  N.  G.,  Coweta  County,  Ga.—l  have  about  50 
rose  bushes  in  my  garden,  one  to  three  years  old, 
and  they  are  affected  with  a  kind  of  blight  that 
bids  fair  to  ruin  them  sooner  or  later  unless 
something  be  done.  The  foliage  only  seems  to 
be  affected,  and  in  this  way:  Black  spots  first 
appear,  gradually  covering  the  entire  leaf;  then 
the  leaf  turns  yellow  and  drops  off.  The  soil  is 
common  garden  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  and  the 
drainage  is  fairly  good. 

Ans. — The  roses  are,  evidently,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  fungous  disease  known  as 
black-spot.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  irregular  black  spots  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  which 
gradually  increase  in  size,  the  leaf 
finally  turning  yellow  and  falling.  It 
can  be  controlled  by  the  fungicides  con¬ 
taining  copper,  as  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
treatment  being  begun  early  in  the 
spring.  Affected  leaves  should  be 
plucked  off  and  burned,  and  all  fallen 
leaves  should  be  destroyed  in  the  same 
way.  This  disease  is,  at  times,  very 
destructive  to  roses  under  glass,  the 
American  Beauty  and  La  France  espec¬ 
ially  suffering  from  it. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Bedding  still  goes  on.  Window  boxes 
and  hanging  baskets  are  set  out ;  the 
latter  should  be  kept  in  a  sheltered 
place  for  a  few  days  after  planting, 
until  the  plants  get  over  the  shock 
caused  by  their  change,  or  they  may 
wilt  somewhat  when  hung  up  and  first 
exposed  to  the  drying  air.  We  should 
not  advise  daily  watering  of  the  beds 
yet.  Keep  the  surface  free  from  weeds, 
and  conserve  moisture  by  a  dust  mulch. 
When  the  cannas  have  taken  hold  and 
are  growing  freely,  they  need  liberal 
treatment ;  they  appreciate  plenty  of 
food  and  water.  We  do  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
growing  must  be  kept  wet  and  muddy. 
Some  of  the  finest  cannas  we  have  ever 
seen  were  growing  in  a  light,  sandy 
soil  with  free  drainage  ;  the  soil  had 
been  well  worked  and  enriched  and, 
around  each  plant,  was  a  mulch  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  When  watered,  instead 
of  the  general  surface  of  the  bed  being 
moistened  all  over,  without  particular 
care  for  the  plants,  each  particular  root 
received  a  good  soaking,  poured  over  the 
mulch,  thus  leaching  the  fertilizing 
material.  Never  mound  up  the  surface 
of  a  canna  bed.  One  would  imagine  this 
advice  needless,  were  it  not  for  the  many 
mounded  beds  one  sees  in  amateurs’ 
gardens.  They  are  always  ugly,  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  in  order,  and  they  dry  out 
badlj.  Where  there  is  a  very  stiff  sub¬ 
soil,  the  mounded  bed  may  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  during  an  extremely  wet  summer, 
but  we  do  not  expect  this  as  a  rule. 

Where  a  brilliantly  colored  dwarf  bor¬ 
dering  plant  is  required,  an  excellent 
effect  is  produced  by  the  cockscomb, 
President  Thiers.  This  is  the  dwarfest 
of  all  cuckscombs,  average  height  being 
from  four  to  six  inches  ;  its  bloom  is  an 
immense  solid  comb  of  rich  crimson.  It 
is  very  freely  used  in  parks  and  public 
gardens,  where  its  invariably  neat  habit 
and  showy  bloom  make  it  very  useful. 
An  exceedingly  showy  effect  is  produced 
in  a  formal  bed  by  combining  it  with  the 
Golden  feverfew.  It  also  makes  a  good 
edging  for  a  bed  of  coleus.  The  coleus, 
Golden  Bedder,  still  the  best  general- 
purpose  yellow,  is  very  handsome  con¬ 
trasted  with  this  cockscomb,  or  it  may 
edge  a  mixed  bed  of  Golden  Bedder  and 
the  old  crimson  coleus,  Verschaffeltii. 
Some  of  the  mixed  cockscombs,  white, 
piak,  and  golden  yellow,  solid  or  striped, 
are  really  pretty,  and  those  with  feath¬ 
ered  flowers  are  really  more  graceful 
than  the  solid  combs,  but  the  latter 
makes  the  best  edging  nlant. 

The  metallic-hued  foliage  plant,  Stro- 
bilanthes  Dyerianus,  which  has  not  yet 


been  supplied  with  a  generally  accepted 
common  name,  will  make  an  attractive 
appearance  in  a  sunny  place,  where  its 
brilliant  mingling  of  purple  and  green 
becomes  intensified.  In  a  shady  situa¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  become  duller  in  tint. 
It  should  be  bordered  with  a  plant 
having  lighter  foliage,  such  as  Golden 
feverfew  or  one  of  the  variegated 
geraniums. 

Among  the  bedding  plants  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  should  be 
planted  out  by  May  20,  are  carnations, 
pyrethrums,  asters,  phlox,  verbenas, 
and  in  fact  anything  that  will  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  a  slight  frost,  should  it  occur. 
Caladiums,  coleus,  alternantheras,  be¬ 
gonias  and  other  plants,  which  will 
suffer  from  even  a  slight  frost,  must  not 
be  put  out  until  J  une  1.  It  may  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words  here  about  planting. 
The  usual  way  is  to  make  a  hole  with 
the  trowel,  put  the  plant  in,  smooth  the 
soil,  and  then  water  the  bed  m  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  soaking  the  roots.  This  is 
not  very  easy,  for  it  is  difficult  to  moisten 
the  close  ball  of  roots  produced  in  a 
pot,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  may  be 
badly  washed  out  without  the  roots 
being  fully  wetted.  Then,  if  the  day  is 
sunny,  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  at 
once  bake  hard,  and  the  last  state  of 
that  bed  is  worse  than  the  first.  The 
right  way  is  to  put  the  plant  in  firmly, 
without  filling  in  all  the  soil,  then  water 
each  individual  plant,  and  after  the 
water  has  soaked  down  fill  in  the  de¬ 
pression  with  the  dry  earth.  The  dry 
earth  mulch  covering  the  wet  soil  around 
the  roots  is  worth  far  more  than  a 
copious  surface  watering.  Every  farmer 
knows  the  value  of  surface  cultivation 
during  a  dry  season,  and  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  holds  good  in  the  flower  garden. 

If  arranging  a  subtropical  bed  of 
shewy  foliage  plants,  the  big  green¬ 
leaved  Elephant’s-ear  Caladium  is  sure 
to  be  included.  For  a  taller  center 
plant,  one  of  the  tall-growing  cannas, 
such  as  J.  D  Cabos,  may  be  advised,  or 
a  castor  bean  (the  variety  Cambodgensis, 
much  darker  than  the  ordinary  type,  is 
very  effective)  The  stately  Variegated 
reed  (Arundo  donax  variegata),  is  even 
more  effective  than  the  foregoing,  and 
quite  uncommon  in  amateurs’  gardens. 
Next  to  the  caladiums  a  row  of  dark 
coleus,  acalyphas,  or  strobilanthes,  with 
an  edging  of  gray-leaved  Santolina  or 
Golden  feverfew,  will  finish  the  bed. 

Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


•V-  VICTORIES. 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

(  HIGHEST  AWARDS — Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
'Mt)  DIPLOMA — Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery, 

I  AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association.  1889. _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition.  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


[  SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — California  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 
SILVER  MEDAL — Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

1  345,584  Koine  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  Co  Jan. 

C  ST’Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
i  the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
I  iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 

WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  GO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  I.OUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER  COLO. 

IT^-We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods,  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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Symptoms 
of  heart  disa 
ease  are  eas- 
i  1  y  recog- 
nized.  If 
short  of  breath,  or  have 
pain  in  left  side,  palpi¬ 
tation,  fluttering,  irreg¬ 
ular  pulse,  etc.,  you 
have  heart  trouble  and 
should  not  neglect  it. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  nerves. 
Dr.  Miles’  Remedies  are  sold  by 
all  druggists  on  the  guarantee  first 
bottle  benefits  or  money  refunded. 
Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Who 

opened  that 
bottle  of 

HIRES 

Rootbeer? 

The  popping  of  a 
cork  from  a  bottle  of 
Hires  is  a  signal  of 
good  health  and  plea¬ 
sure.  A  sound  the 
old  folks  like  to  hear 
— the  children  can’t 
resist  it. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

Is  composed  of  the 
very  Ingredients  the 
system  requires.  Aiding 
the  digestion,  soothing 
the  nerves,  purifying 
the  blood.  A  temper¬ 
ance  drink  for  temper¬ 
ance  people. 

Made  only  by 

The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philo, 
A  package  makes  5  gallons. 
Sold  everywhere. 
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All  About  ^ 
Sewing  % 
Machines  § 

That’s  the  name  u 
of  our  booklet.  Tells 
why  niost  sewing  ^ 

a 
a 
a 

r  you  like  A 
t  hack.  We’ll  re-  Q 

nr  mm  money,  first  mail.  Noagents.  The  ••  New  7X7 
Crown  ”  does  its  own  talking.  LA 

jQ  PLORKNCE  MACHINE  CO.,  fs  Main  St. ,  Florence  Mass.  Q, 
7*  C0,r«l«HT  1»»7,  THt  UTIS-WHITMAM  CO..  1.  1.  -I10J 


sewing 

M.  TU,,.  “7V^«r  rrr,x,7„  ’>  machines  cost  so 
n  me  new  crown”  niuel, _Why  the 

M,  “S  o  w  C  r  o  w  ii  ” 

O  cosls  only  91  0.50— why  money  won’t  make 
a  better  machine.  Send  for  booklet  today,  on 
LA  receipt  of  price,  $19.50,  we’ll  ship  the  “New 

n  Crown”  to  any  address.  Freight  prepaid  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Try  it  a  week.  If  you  like 


Q  it,  keep  it.  Otherwise,  send 
fund  money,  first  mail.  Nor 
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Y  That’s  The  Trick 
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run  so  easy.  No  other  like  it.  A  child 
can  run  it.  Quick,  thorough,  and  does 
no  damage  to  the  finest  fabrics. 

Booklet  Free. 

CI,A  RK,  QVIHN&  MORSE, 

315  TV.  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
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Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  Ideas ;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO..  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C„  for  their  $1,800  prize  otter 
and  ne  w  list  of  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


May  22 


A  LITTLE  CHAT. 

This  is  not  the  season  for  subscription  work,  and  we  are  not 
urging  any  of  our  friends  to  exertions  along  this  line  at  present. 
We  are,  however,  often  asked  for  terms  during  the  summer  months, 
and  to  meet  this  demand,  we  offer  the  regular  commission  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  $2  weekly  premiums  for  clubs  of  five  or  more  during  each 
and  every  week.  But  let  us  say  here  that  the  offer  of  watch  and 
one  new  subscription  for  $2,  with  15  cents  extra  for  postage  on 
watch,  is  taking  watches  very  fast.  The  offer  holds  good  only 
during  the  month  of  May. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


We  want  your  hook  trade  ! 

And  now,  while  we  are  speaking  of 
letters,  here  is  one  from  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  is 
a  brief  history  of  16  years  of  work  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  subscriber  in  Montana  : 


VARIOUS  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Our  specialties  are  peaches,  berries  and  plums, 
and  this  is  the  way  we  were  surprised  bv  that 
much-talked-of  Abundance  plum.  Our  first  tree 
planted  in  the  chicken  yard  three  years  ago  this 
spring,  made  slow  growth,  and  is  now  only  a 
little  taller  than  an  ordinary-sized  man,  with  a 
stem  as  thick  as  a  stout  fork  handle.  Last  spring, 
it  was  covered  with  blossoms  from  stem  to  the 
tips  of  the  branches.  Everybody  admired  theitree 
Many  of  the  plums  dropped  off  during  spring, 
and  afterwards  I  picked  off  where  they  were  too 
bunchy.  Later,  I  stood  three  bean  poles  over  the 
tree,  and  tied  up  every  little  limb,  and  to  every¬ 
body’s  surprise,  it  brought  to  perfection  245 
plums  which  looked  as  beautiful  as  the  litho¬ 
grapher’s  plate.  We  have  some  more  Abundance 
ready  to  bear  which  are  now  full  of  buds,  and 
shall  plant  some  more  and,  also,  a  few  Burbanks 
and  others  for  trial.  n.  g.  h. 

Rothsville,  Pa. 

The  Carman  grape  sent  me  three  years  ago, 
fruited  last  year,  but  I  cannot  say  anything  in 
its  favor;  it  was  the  poorest  in  quality  of  any  of 
the  10  kinds  I  have  growing.  If  it  be  no  better 
this  year,  I  shall  put  something  in  its  place.  I 
shall  have  to  put  it  in  the  same  class  with  the 
Belle  strawberry  which,  on  my  soil,  is  a  strong, 
healthy  grower,  productive,  large  berry,  but  very 
poor  in  quality.  The  Annie  Laurie  is  one  of  the 
best  in  quality  I  ever  raised,  but  unproductive. 
My  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  sandy  subsoil. 

In  1895,  I  gave  an  old  strawberry  patch  a  good 
coat  of  stable  manure,  plowed  it  under  and  sowed 
it  to  Crimson  clover;  I  had  a  good  stand,  which 
wintered  well.  I  turned  it  under  the  next  spring, 
and  planted  to  potatoes— Late  Rose,  Carman 
No.  2  and  White  Star — in  rows  3*4  feet  apart. 
They  were  given  level  culture,  the  work  being  all 
done  by  hand,  mostly  with  a  garden  rake,  the  soil 
being  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap.  The  vines  made 
an  immense  growth,  completely  covering  the 
ground,  but  on  digging,  I  got  only  20  bushels 
where,  a  few  years  before,  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  1  got  40.  But  adjoining  this  patch,  which 
is  long  and  narrow,  I  had  another  patch  of 
strawberries.  As  soon  as  the  berries  were  gone, 
or  about  the  middle  of  July,  I  plowed  that  up  and 
turned  a  furrow  on  to  the  last  row  of  potatoes, 
leaving  it  there.  There  was  about  double  the 
yield  in  that  row,  and  more  large  potatoes  on  the 
side  of  the  row  under  the  furrow.  If  I  had  hilled 
up  the  whole  patch  would  I  have  had  double  the 
yield  ? 

When  we  moved  from  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  something  over  40  years  ago,  we  went  on 
to  a  place  about  a  mile  east  of  Penn  Yan,  and  in 
a  small  orchard  on  the  place,  found  a  tree  that 
bore  sweet  and  sour  apples  combined  in  the  same 
apple.  Some  of  the  apples  would  be  one-half 
sweet  and  half  sour,  some  a  quarter  and  less 
and  in  all  proportions;  evidently  one  was  a 
larger  apple  than  the  other,  as  the  line  of  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  sweet  and  sour  could  be  plainly 
seen,  looking  as  though  two  apples  of  different 
sizes  had  been  cut  and  fitted  together.  The  color 
was  also  different,  one  being  green  and  the  other 
yellow.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  tree  is  alive 
now  or  not. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  late  frost  hurt  the 
peaches  in  this  section ;  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  large  crop.  Strawberries  wintered  well  and 
are  looking  fine.  s.  y. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


ing  into  the  hundreds  of  acres,  and  the  “  old  set¬ 
tlers,”  some  of  whom  had  been  testing  varieties 
and  growing  fruits  here  for  years,  were  to  be 
taught  what  kinds  to  plant  and  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  business,  and  the  people  of  the 
East  were  to  be  enlightened  as  to  what  kinds  of 
fruit  it  was  proper  for  them  to  eat,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  new  era  generally.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem— as  it  was  with  the  town  lot  and  real 
estate  gambling  schemes  of  the  same  date — men 
who  were  looked  upon  as  quite  level-headed,  but 
who  lacked  common  intelligence  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  were  led  away  into  the  wildest  kinds  of 
schemes  in  this  line.  Many  large  Italian  and 
Silver  Prune  orch  ards  were  planted  in  localities 
where  it  was  not  even  known  that  the  seasons 
were  long  enough  to  ripen  these  fruits.  No 
investigations  were  made  as  to  the  soils  requisite 
for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  these  fruits  on 
any  extended  scale,  or  at  all.  One  man  (in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  western  Oregon)  planted  a 
block  of  ICO  acres  to  peach  trees,  as  that  was  a 
very  profitable  fruit  in  many  p  aces.  He  was 
going  to  show  the  more  practical  but  “  moss- 
back  ”  ranchers  how  to  do  things  in  that  line. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  he  planted  something 
else  on  the  land  that,  perhaps,  will,  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  more  judgment,  give  returns  for  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that — as  in  the  case  of 
the  victims  of  the  mining  stock  gamblers,  wild¬ 
eyed  and  credulous  moonshine  chasers — some 
will  be  disappointed  in  the  fruit-growing  industry 
and  outlook  of  our  grandly  favored  State  ?  We 
have  here — by  Nature  made — one  of  the  grandest 
regions  for  the  profitable  production  of  fruit 
when  it  is  intelligently  carried  on.  j.  f.  cabs. 

Sec.  State  Board  Hort.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

EAST  READING. 

The  baby  came  to  me  the  other  day 
and  said  : 

“  Fader,  I  wants  to  ivitc  a  letter  /” 

Considering  that  the  young  lady  is  not 
three  years  old,  that  was,  certainly,  a 
remarkable  proposition.  However,  I 
gave  her  a  pencil  and  piece  of  paper,  and 
she  started  in  with  much  flourish  and  a 
very  wise  expression  on  her  face.  In 
about  five  minutes,  she  came  with  the 
paper  folded  into  a  wad  and  explained, 
“  Dere  is  my  letter  !”  Here  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  -just  as  she  “wrote”  it : 


If  any  human  being  can  make  head  or 
tail  out  of  that,  he  is  smarter  than  I  am. 
I  had  to  call  the  baby  up  and  ask  her  to 
read  the  letter  to  me.  After  some  study, 
she  said  that  it  read  as  follows  : 

Dear  Fader  : 

I  is  a  good  baby.  You  is  a  nice  fader. 
I  love  munner ! 

Now  that  tells  the  whole  story  of  the 
baby’s  life  as  far  as  it  has  been  worked 
out.  Those  hen’s  tracks  represented  some¬ 
thing  after  all.  When  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  that  letter  is  about  as  good  an 
epistle  as  an  ordinary  man  cares  to  re¬ 
ceive.  I  am  satisfied  with  it,  at  least. 

Now  the  point  that  we  are  after  this 
week  is  that  some  people  do  not  always 
make  themselves  exactly  clear  when  they 
put  their  thoughts  on  paper.  The  baby 
may  have  known  what  she  wanted  to 
write, but  an  outsider  would  not  be  able  to 
see  anything  in  those  tracks.  A  few  words 
from  the  baby,  however,  made  it  all 
clear,  and  there  was  no  further  trouble. 
I  have  read  articles  in  the  agricultural 
papers  and  books  that  were  supposed  to 
help  farmers,  that  were  just  about  as 
clear  as  are  those  tangled  lines  in  the 
baby’s  “  letter.”  The  baby  was  right  on 
hand  to  explain  matters  and  straighten 
things  out  so  that  we  finally  got  a  true 
translation  ;  but  some  of  these  books 
and  articles  mix  the  reader  up  and  keep 
him  mixed,  because  the  author  is  not  on 
hand  to  tell  just  what  he  did  mean. 
You  see,  some  of  our  learned  men  forget 
their  old  primer  days,  and  cannot  realize 
that  there  was  a  time  when  what  they 
noiv  know  was  worse  than  Greek  to 


of  line  is  divided  represent  the  letters 
and  words  which  give  it  character.  Give 
President  Lincoln  that  length  of  line, 
and  he  could  almost  hang  his  Gettys¬ 
burg  speech  on  it.  Give  it  to  some  of 
our  writers,  and  they  will  hang  up  their 
meaning  by  the  neck  until  it  is  dead. 
We  try  to  have  the  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  clear  and  easily  understood.  If 
for  any  reason  they  seem  like  the  baby’s 
letter,  we  want  our  readers  to  call  right 
out  and  we  will  have  the  author  try  it 
again.  Every  person,  from  the  baby  up 
to  grandfather,  knows  what  he  or  she 
meant  to  say,  and  will  make  things  clear 
if  called  upon  to  do  so.  Don’t  hesitate 
to  call !  It  is  just  the  same  way  with 
books  !  The  old-time  agricultural  books 
were  oftentimes  as  complicated  as  the 
baby’s  letter.  The  modern  books  are 
much  better.  There  is  now  a  good  book 
to  cover  nearly  every  point  of  good 
farming.  When  you  want  any  books  of 
that  character,  remember  that 


We  came  to  Montana  in  1880,  and  began 
taking  The  R  N  -Y.  immediately  upon 
coming.  By  its  help  in  11  years,  we  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  snug  sum  of  money.  Against 
The  R  N.-Y.’s  advice  to  farmers,  we  went 
into  the  grocery  business  Same  old  story! 
Five  years  leaves  us  with  nwst  of  our  money 
gone,  and  back  on  a  farm.  By  the  aid  of 
The  R.  N.-Y  ,  we  intend  to  regain  what  we 
lia/ve  lost,  and  more  besides. 

You  don’t  need  to  call  him  up  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  he  means  by  the  note.  It  is 
as  clear  as  day — no  tangled  lines  about 
it  at  all.  There  are  plenty  of  worse 
places  than  the  old  farm.  Don’t  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry  to  run  away  from 
it !  The  chances  are  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  a  good,  sound  book  will  make  life 
on  the  farm  seem  a  little  better.  Try  it ! 


The  American  Institute  -will  hold  another  fair 
similar  to  the  successful  one  of  last  fall,  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  September  15  to  November  5. 
The  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  plants  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  will  begin  September  27,  and  last  four  weeks ; 
$5,000  will  be  given  in  addition  to  medals  and 
diplomas.  A  larger  number  of  small  classes 
will  be  provided  than  last  year. 


Fruit  Growing  on  the  Northwest  Pacific 
Coast.— A  few  years  ago,  on  this  northwestern 
Pacific  coast— about  the  time  of  the  “  booming” 
period  here — every  one  seemed  to  have  fruit 
growing  and  the  planting  of  orchards  on  the 
brain.  Not  quite  so  bad  as  the  mining  stock 
gambling  schemes  and  excitement  at  the  present 
time  in  the  region  of  Spokane,  but  people  had  it 
pretty  bad.  Orchards  were  planted  everywhere, 
on  soil  that  wouldn’t  grow  sorrel,  and  others  on 
good  land,  and  of  all  the  varieties  that  the  books 
told  about.  Any  one  that,  some  time  or  other, 
had  read  Downing,  was  a  great  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  a  great  deal  was  heard  about  horti¬ 
cultural  boards  and  pomological  societies,  etc. 
Many  large  orchards  were  planted,  some  extend¬ 


Many  a  man  will 
protect  his  money 
at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Thousands 
decline  to  protect 
their  lives  because 
it  would  require 
the  sacrifice  of  a 
few  dollars  of  their 
Imoney.  Thia 
seems  almost  in¬ 
credible  but  it  is 
true.  Men  feel 
and  realize  that  the  most  relentless  enemy 
of  mankind,  consumption,  is  slowly  but 
swiftly  creeping  upon  them.  But  in  the  mad 
race  for  money  they  refuse  to  stop  and  drive 
off  the  dread  disease.  It  would  require  a 
sacrifice  of  both  time  and  money  and  so 
they  neglect  it,  until  it  is  too  late. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this.  A  sure  and 
quick  remedy  is  at  hand.  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  98  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  of  consumption.  It  remedies 
all  disorders  of  the  digestion.  It  invigor¬ 
ates  the  liver.  It  makes  new  rich  blood 
and  builds  up  firm  healthy  flesh.  It  enters 
the  blood  ana  drives  out  all  impurities,  and 
acts  directly  upon  the  lungs  driving  out  all 
disease  germs.  It  builds  sound  vital  tissue 
in  the  lungs.  Thousands  have  testified  to 
their  cure  by  this  wonderful  remedy  after 
they  were  given  up  by  the  doctors  and  all 
hope  was  gone.  Druggists  sell  it. 

•*1  have  taken  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,  and  can  and  do  recommend  it  every 
place  I  go,”  writes  Mrs.  J.  D.  Graves,  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Academy  Street). 
“  I  am  a  traveling  saleslady  and  have  been  for 
eighteen  years.  When  I  find  people  who  are 
afflicted  I  tell  them  what  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines 
have  done  for  me.  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  given 
up  to  die.  I  had  what  all  my  physicians  called 
consumption.  I  had  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 
night-sweats,  and  in  fact  I  fully  realized  my  con¬ 
dition.  I  begged  of  them  to  let  me  try  the 
'Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  and  the  result  is,  I 
■till  live  and  do  lots  of  hard  work." 

w-w#  •  It  is  better  to  do 

Dr.  Pierce  sje£«?S5& 

than  wait  until  the  whole  structure  is  ready 
to  fall.  Constipation  is  the  one,  all-embrac¬ 
ing  disorder  that  is  responsible  for  many 
other  dis-  v-v*  1  eases.  Doc- 

tor  Pierce’s  PleaSant  *Ple?f“tir 
Pellets  cure  it.  Drug- 

gists  sell  them.  They  never  gripe.  One 

little  “  Pellet  ”  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and 
two  a  mild  cathartic.  They  are  tiny, 
sugar-coated  granules. 

Nothing  else  is  “just  as 

good.”  A  permanent  cure.  1  CllClo* 


them. 

The  pith  of  the  matter  is  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  wants  to  keep  the  baby  close  at 
hand  so  that  all  the  tangled  lines  may 
be  straightened  out.  According  to  my 
measurement,  there  are  just  25  inches 
of  black  lines  in  the  baby’s  letter. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the 
curves  and  angles  into  which  that  length 


Physical  Culture. 

The  necessity  for  castigating  the  “Baby"  again  gives  Uncle  Samuel 
great  pain,  but  as  the  “Baby"  still  persists  in  prevarication  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  he  must  be  broken  of  that  habit  if  possible. 

Uncle  Samuel  is  surprised  that  the  “  Baby"  still  keeps  up  that  old  bluff 
of  infringement  after  Judge  Grosscup,  in  the  U  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago, 
in  his  opinion  delivered  March  1st,  “busted"  the  “  De  Laval”  patent,  and 
the  “Baby's"  papa,  Mr.  De  Laval,  had  to  pay  the  costs. 

Uncle  Samuel  is  grieved  that  the  “  Baby  ”  should  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
value  of  Experiment  Station  records,  because  the  “  Baby  "  is  so  badly  beaten 
by  Uncle  Sam’s  infant,  The  Improved  United  States  Separator. 

But  Uncle  Samuel  smiles  when  he  sees  that  his  own  “  Infant  ”  is  voted, 
not  only  the  prettiest  and  strongest  baby,  but  does  its  voork  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other. 

All  Experiment  Stations  and  all  dairymen  freely  admit  that  Uncle 
Samuel’s  Infant,  The  Improved  United  States  Separator,  does  give  better  satisfaction  than  any  other. 

Send  for  full  illustrated  circulars. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  =  Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. 
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MARKETS. 

SATURDAY.  MAY  IB,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  oholce . . 1  17@1  20 

Medium,  choice . 87}$@  — 

Pea,  choice . 87}$®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  80®  85 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  15@1  20 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 1  70@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  26@l  65 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  90@  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  00@1  05 

Lima.  Cal.,  760  lbs) . 1  20@1  25 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel . . .  75®  77 

Bags,  per  bushel .  70®  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 15  @— 

Western,  Ossts . 14  @— 

Western,  seoonds . 18  @13}$ 

Western,  thirds . 12  @12}$ 

State,  finest . 15  @— 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 12  @14 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fanoy . 14  @— 

Firsts . 13  ®13}$ 

Seoonds . 12  ®12}$ 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 14  @- 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 12  ®13}$ 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras . 12}$®13 

Firsts . 11  ®12 

Seoonds . 10  @— 

Western  factory,  extra . 10  ail 

Firsts . 10  @— 

Seconds .  9  ®  9}$ 

Thirds .  8  a  9 

Old  butter,  per  lb .  8  @13}$ 

CHEESE — NEW. 

State,  full  oream,  large,  choice .  9%@— 

Good  to  prime . 10  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6  @  7 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  4  @5 

Full  skims .  2}$@  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  do*  12  9  - 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  11  @  — 

Western,  selected  for  storage .  10  @  10 A 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime. . .  9}$@  10 

Kentucky&Nashvile,  fresh  gath'd.cholce  9}$@  — 
Other  8outh’n,  fresh  gath'd,  g’d  to  prime  9  a  9}$ 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 1  £0  @2  20 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland,  per  doz .  18  @  — 

Western,  per  doz .  14  @  15 

Southern,  per  doz .  11  a  14 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  20  @  — 

FRUIT8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb .  5 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  4 M 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  3J$@  3?$ 

Common,  per  lb .  2J$@  3 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  a  3 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2 A®  3 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1}$@  1$$ 

Cores  and  skins,  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  1A 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . 11  @11}$ 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6  @  t>A 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 12  @12}$ 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @  6}$ 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  G0@3  00 

Spltzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  60 

Greening,  lee  house,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

N.  8py,  Ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  t0@3  60 

Ben  Davis,  Icehouse,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 1  60@2  60 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  oommon,  per  bbl  76@l  00 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  per  quart .  10@  16 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  7@  10 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 82  @84 

Rye . 38  @42 

Barley  feeding . 28  @32 

Barley  malting . 36  @40 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 30  @  — 

Oats . 22  @23 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50®  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85@  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  — 

No.  2 . 70  @72}$ 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 60  @55 

8alt . 40  @60 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @  — 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

Short  rye . . . 65  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 36  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 11  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @  6}$ 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  4  @  4}$ 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb...  ...—  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6}$@  6}$ 

Southern.  In  bulk,  per  gallon . —  @— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  9  @10 

Medium  to  prime .  7 }$@  8}$ 

Crop  Of  1895,  choice .  4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @ — 

Old  olds .  2  @6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 10}$@U}$ 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  9  @10 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  —  @— 

German,  1895 . —  @— 

German.  1896 . 18  @25 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb...,  6}$@  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5>$@  6 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4}$@  5 

Small,  per  lb .  3}$@  4}$ 

Bpring  lambs,  each . 1  00  @5  50 

Pork,  country  dretsed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  6}$ 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  @  6}$ 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  4}$ 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  3}$@  3H 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2}$@  2?J 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3}$ 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2}$@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  4?$@  — 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hlckorynuts,  new.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  .2  00  @  — 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  76  @100 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  40  @  50 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  sack . 1  20@1  40 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  C0@1  12 

Per  sack . 1  00@1  12 

Maine  Rose,  per  sack .  — @  — 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  60®  — 

Maine.  Empire  State,  per  sack . 1  16@  — 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 4  60@6  00 

No.  2 . 3  00@3  60 


Somers,  Brother  &  Co  ,  611  Liberty 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Established  in  1876.) 
Commission  Merchants  in  Fruits,  Vegeta¬ 
bles  and  Produce,  invite  inquiries  and 
correspondence,  and  furnish  reliable 
market  advices  and  references  upon 
application.  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the 
best  markets  in  the  country. — A.d/v, 


Florida,  No.  1 . 3  60@5  00 

Charleston  and  Havana  . 3  U0@5  00 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  26@1  60 

Vineland,  per  bbl . . 2  00@2  60 

POULTRY— LITE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  40  @100 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  8}$0  — 

Western,  per  lb .  8}$@  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4}$a  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  &  — 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  76 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  36  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  26  @  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  8  @  10 


Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  30@  — 
Phlla.,  3}$  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lb  26  @  27 
Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W’n,  prime.  8  ®  — 
Mixed,  West’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..  5  &  6}$ 


Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  8  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  6  @  7 

Old  oocks.  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  dot . 1  75  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fanoy .  12}$@  — 

No.  1 .  u  @  12 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  dry  picked .  16  @  17 

Scalded .  u  @  14 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  8  @  — 

No.  2 .  6  @  7 

Capons,  Western,  mixed  weights .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  12  @  13 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Geese.  No.  1 .  8  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  ®  7 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches . 1  76@2  00 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  00@1  60 

Beets,  Florida,  new,  per  crate .  50@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  i00  bunches . 3  00@4  00 

Charleston,  new,  per  100  bunohes . 4  00@6  00 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@1  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate  . 1  00@l  5U 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  90@i  25 

Savannah,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@1  26 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  60@1  75 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  It®  50 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  craze . . 1  26@2  CO 

Florida,  per  basket  . i  75@2  2b 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  }$-bbl  box . I  60@2  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  —  @  — 

juocal,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  26@  50 

Onions,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  00 

Egypt.an,  per  bag . 2  25@2  60 

Bermuda,  per  orate . 2  00@2  10 

Inferior,  per  orate .  — @  — 

Peas,  Norfolk,  per  )$-bbl  package . 1  00@1  25 

N.  C..  per  }$-bbl .  76@1  00 

N.  C.,  per  bushel .  60@  76 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  00@1  60 

Radishes,  local,  per  100  bunches .  60®  76 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  7B@1  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Halil  more,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  75@2  60 

String  beans,  Charleston,  per  basket . I  76@2  60 

Savannah,  per  crate . 1  6002  00 

Florida,  green,  per  crate . 1  00@1  75 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  25@2  26 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  25&1  75 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl...  50®  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  65 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,639  cans  of  milk, 
143  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  664  oans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Hkiiiiiiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiniiiiiinmu 


You  need 
Exerciser 


“  If  business 
men  knew 
how  much 
they  need 
out-door  ex¬ 
ercise  there 
would  not  be 
enough  Co¬ 
lumbia  bicy¬ 
cles  to  go 
’round." 


Standard  of  the  World. 

$100  to  all  alike. 

HARTF0RDS,  Next  Beat,  $60,  $55,  $50.  $45. 

POPE  MFG  CO. 

HARTFOSO,  CONN. 


Catalogue  free  from 
Colutiibia  dealers  ; 
by  mail  for  2-c.  stamp. 


Fainting  Spells  and  Dizziness 
Follow  La  Grippe. 

We  Hear  Less  About  this  Disease  than  Formerly, 
but  it  is  Still  Very  Prevalent. 


From  the  New  Era,  Greens  bury,  Ind , 


A  noteworthy  instance  of  the  fallibility 
of  even  the  most  skillful  physicians  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  J.  E  Smith,  of 
Greensburg,  Ind. 

For  four  years  Mrs  Smith  was  afflicted 
with  a  nervous  affection  that  finally  left 
her  almost  completely  helpless  add  which 
the  physician  who  first  attended  her  said 
positively  could  not  be  cured.  Subse¬ 
quently,  a  number  of  physicians  in  this 
and  other  cities,  declared  her  case  to  be 
hopeless. 

To-day  in  spite  of  the  verdict  of  the 
doctors,  and  without  their  aid,  Mrs. 
Smith  is  perfectly  well.  To  a  New  Era 
reporter  she  told  the  story  of  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  recovery. 

“  Five  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  la  grippe, 
followed  later  by  another.  During  the  four  years 
following,  my  health  continued  to  decline,  until 
finally,  I  was  hardly  able  to  move. 

“  After  having  the  grippe,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  “  1  was 
able  to  be  about  for  awhile,  and  to  do  some  work 
But  in  a  short  time  after  the  second  attack  I  began 
to  experience  nervousness,  and  often  had  fainting 
spells,  my  trouble  being  similar  to  hysterics.  I 
gradually  grew  worse,  and  in  a  short  while  I  became 
subject  to  such  spells  of  nervousness  that  I  could  do 
no  work,  being  scarcely  able  to  move  about  the  house. 
I  could  not  sleep  and  could  not  eat.  I  would  lie  awake 
nights,  my  muscles  twitching  continuously.  My 
physician  called  it  nervousness  of  the  throat  and 


breast,  and  after  treating  me  for  several  months  said 
that  my  case  or  any  case  like  mine  positively  could 
not  bo  cured.  Different  physicians  in  Greensburg 
and  other  cities  who  attended  me,  agreed  that  my 
case  was  hopeless.  For  three  years  I  lingered  in 
misery,  trying  different  doctors  and  remedies,  but 
none  did  me  any  noticeable  good.  Finally  my  drug¬ 
gist  advised  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  which  was  so  highly  recommended  by 
newspapers.  As  a  last  resort  I  tried  them,  thinking 
that  if  they  did  me  no  good  death  might  soon  give  me 
relief.  The  first  dose  helped  me.  and  with  every  dose 
I  improved.  I  took  about  three  boxes  and  a  half  and 
was  completely  cured,  as  you  see  me  to-day,  perfectly 
healthy  and  able  to  do  all  my  own  work." 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a 
condensed  form,  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar 
to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregu¬ 
larities  and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They 
build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow 
of  health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In 
men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases 
arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork  or 
excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct 
by  mail  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


Pernmnuntljr  cared  by  aging  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest.  Barest  and  best.  Samtdo 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  THK  PR.  W II  IT  R  It  A  LL  MEGRIMIN  K  CO.,  South  Rend,  Ind. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

White  Plume,  Golden  Self-Blanching.  Perfection 
and  Giant  Pascal,  $1.25  per  1,000;  10.000  at  $1  per  1.000. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Decatur,  Mich. 


ANEW  ASTHMA  REMEDY-Tho  latest  and 
best  remedy  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Asthma 
that  has  ever  been  discovered.  It  has  never  failed  to 
give  relief  In  five  minutes,  and  Is  a  permanent  cure. 
Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 

JONES  A  MILLER.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


The  Set  of  Three  New  $5  Gannas. 


Mrs.  Rogers  For 

^  On  r  now  II 


Italia 

Austria 


A8  DONG  AS , 
UNSOLD. 

)  Our  new  illustrated  cata-*  1 
/  logue  free.  Plants  for  1 
>  Garden  and  House  of! 
)  every  kind. 

<  ROSE  HILL  NURSERY,  i 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Patent  Case  Decided  on  Bean 
Harvester. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  Wells  Company,  of 
Milford,  Mich.,  brought  action  against  C.  H.  Bid- 
well,  of  Medina,  N.  Y..  for  infringement  on  Bean 
Harvesters.  Tbe  case  was  decided  last  week  in 
the  higher  court  by  Judge  Taft,  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
in  favor  of  C.  H.  Bid  well. 

Those  interested  in  knowing  the  details  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  decision  in  this  case,  address 
C.  H.  FISK,  Patent  Attorney,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 


upvr,  -  uv.w  vpvuwu  up-  -  iWV/HItUil  IkLDULtl. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  yon  money. 

KOWAKD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray ;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
In  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Morohants- 

H  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMER  1 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


Our  Metal  Wheels  are 
Successfully  handled  by 
Dealers  Everywhere. 


Weight,  600  Pounds. 
Will  carry  4,000-pound  load. 
Most  Profitable  Truck  Made, 
both  to  Dealers  and  Farmers 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest  .  .  .  . 


HANDY  WAGON 

Made.  A.II  Steel  except 
Tongue  and  Coup¬ 
ling  Dole. 


Also,  Metal  Wheels  for  Fi 
Wagons.  Any  size  and  w 
tire.  Can  fit  any  skein 


Will  couple  out  to  any 
length.  Front  Axle 
with  Hounds.  Any 
Size  Wheels.  Any 

l  Width . 


Cut  this  out;  it  will  not  appear  again. 


Catalogue  Free. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 
Manufactured  by 


HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  COMPANY,  Havana,  Ill. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

ENSILAGE  FOR  HORSE  FEEDING. 

IS  IT  A  8  A  F  K  FOOD  FOR  HORSES? 

Have  you  had  any  experience  in  feeding  horses 
or  mules  on  ensilage?  If  so,  will  you  tell  us 
whether  this  Is  a  safe  food  for  such  animals  ?  If 
you  have  known  cases  where  ensilage  injured 
horses,  will  you  tell  us  how  it  affected  them,  and 
when  it  appeared  to  be  injurious?  We  would 
very  much  like  to  know  whether  this  cheap  food 
can  safely  be  used  for  horses. 

Do  Not  Feed  Too  Much. 

I  have  never  fed  any  ensilage  to  my 
own  horses  or  even  to  cattle,  but  I  have 
known  it  fed  to  horses  without  any 
apparent  injury,  and  the  animals  seemed 
to  thrive  very  well  upon  it.  My  opinion 
is  that  ensilage  can  be  safely  fed  to 
horses  if  proper  precaution  be  used  by 
beginning  with  small  quantities,  just  as 
we  should  do  in  feeding  carrots,  western 
corn,  or  other  food  to  which  the  animals 
have  not  been  accustomed  for  some 
months  or  years.  It  is  well  known  that 
sudden  changes  of  food,  when  given  in 
full  feeds,  are  prone  to  produce  indiges¬ 
tion,  colic,  founder  and  other  diseases. 
Another  precaution  that  should  be  ob¬ 
served  with  ensilage  is  the  allowance  of 
only  a  moderate  quantity  at  any  time. 

I  think  that  much  of  the  trouble  that 
has  arisen  from  feeding  this  article  of 
diet  to  horses  has  been  due  to  the  ex¬ 
travagant  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
dealt  out  to  them.  It  was  cheap,  and 
plenty  and  green,  and  many  feeders 
have  been  altogether  too  lavish  in  dump¬ 
ing  basketfuls  into  the  mangers.  Many 
of  the  above  remarks  will  apply  also  to 
ensilage  as  fed  to  cattle,  but  it  is  assured 
that  cattle  can  take  a  much  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  sort  of  fodder  with  impunity, 
than  horses.  edwabd  moore. 

Ensilage  Improved  an  Old  Horse. 

About  five  years  ago,  much  was  said 
in  the  press  about  injury  to  horses  and 
mules  from  feeding  ensilage.  We  had 
been  feeding  our  work  horses  on  ensi¬ 
lage  to  a  limited  extent,  without  any 
apparent  injurious  effects.  Several  of 
my  friends  had  been  practicing  this  same 
method  of  feeding  with  safety,  but  to 
make  an  extended  test,  I  purchased  an 
old,  attenuated  horse  for  825,  and  fed  it 
exclusively  on  ensilage  and  what  straw 
t  cared  to  take  during  an  entire  winter. 
The  animal  soon  begun  to  improve,  and 
by  spring  we  were  working  it,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  selling  it  at  a  slight 
advance  on  the  cost.  Although  not  bear¬ 
ing  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated 
that  we  have  fed  ensilage  to  mature 
hogs  for  several  winters.  The  portions 
of  ensilage  which  become  moldy  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
silo  are  thrown  out  into  the  manure 
yard,  and  the  hogs  have  access  to  it. 
They  seem  to  like  it  and  thrive  upon  it, 
though  but  little  other  food  is  given  to 
them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  horses 
which  are  driven  or  worked  hard  might 
be  troubled  with  flatulency  of  the  bowels 
if  fed  largely  or  exclusively  on  ensilage. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Observations  in  Pennsylvania. 

While  I  have  had  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  horses  or  mules  on  ensi¬ 
lage,  1  have  had  frequent  opportunity 
to  observe  its  effects  when  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  not  a  common  food  for 
horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  reason  that  the  farmers  believe 
that  it  will  cause  the  disease  known  as 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which  is  a  par¬ 
alytic  affection  that  is,  probably,  caused 
by  some  of  the  chemical  products  of  par¬ 
ticular  fermentations.  I  have  known  of 
a  number  of  outbreaks  of  this  disease  on 
farms  on  which  this  ensilage  was  fed  to 
horses,  and  there  has  appeared  to  be 
some  connection  between  the  food  and 
the  disease ;  but  there  are  many  more 
instances  that  can  be  quoted  to  show 
that  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  de¬ 
pendent  on  food  of  this  character.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  fermentation  that  re¬ 
sults  in  the  production  of  this  poisonous 
substance  can  occur  in  damp  food  of  any 


kind,  and  some  of  the  worst  outbreaks 
which  I  have  known  have  occurred 
where  horses  were  fed  on  brewers’ 
grains,  or  were  kept  in  stables  where 
brewers’  grains  were  fed  to  cattle. 
About  two  years  ago,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  appeared  on  a  farm  near  by, 
and  several  horses  died ;  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  ensilage  had  caused  dis¬ 
ease.  I  secured  three  barrels  of  it  and 
fed  it  to  a  colt  at  the  veterinary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  failed  to  observe  any  bad  effects. 

Aside  from  the  production  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  I  do  not  think  that  ensilage  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  horses,  and  believe  that  it  can 
be  used  profitably.  If  any  damp  food  is 
used  for  horses,  their  mangers  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  all  of  their 
surroundings  should  be  kept  in  a  clean, 
dry  condition.  As  this  is  not  always 
possible  when  horses  are  kept  in  the 
old-fashioned  barns  with  stone  base¬ 
ments  an'd  small  windows,  the  surround¬ 
ings  must  be  carefully  considered  before 
this  question  is  decided  in  any  given 
case.  LEONARD  PEARSON. 

Excellent  Success  with  Ensilage. 

We  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
feeding  horses  on  eiisilage.  We  have 
wintered  horses  on  it  each  year,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  are  keeping  a  large  num¬ 
ber  in  that  way  this  season.  At  one  of 
our  stables,  where  we  haveyoung horses 
and  brood  mares,  we  are  feeding  twice 
a  day  on  ensilage,  once  a  day  on  dry 
corn  fodder,  cut,  with  one  or  two  feeds 
of  hay  a  week.  The  horses  are  all  in 
fine  condition,  healthy,  and  are  doing 
well.  We  feed  no  grain,  excepting  ears 
that  were  in  the  ensilage.  At  one  farm, 
for  several  years,  we  have  wintered  our 
horses  almost  entirely  on  ensilage.  They 
have  become  each  season  very  fleshy — 
the  only  trouble  being  that  they  are  a 
little  too  fat,  and  rather  too  soft  for 
hard  work — like  horses  on  grass.  But 
before  commencing  our  heavy  work  in 
the  spring,  we  change  them  gradually 
on  to  hay,  with  a  little  oats,  and  by  this 
means,  they  have  been  ready  for  a  good 
spring’s  business,  and  have  stood  the 
work  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  Old 
horses,  especially,  seem  to  do  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  on  ensilage.  We  have  never 
seen  any  bad  effects  from  the  use  of  this 
feed  on  horses,  when  judiciously  used. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  feed 
was  entirely  ensilage,  the  bowels  have 
become  rather  loose,  but  this  is  easily 
remedied  by  judicious  feeding  and  occa¬ 
sional  changes  to  dry  feed.  We  see  no 
reason  why  our  horses  are  not  as  healthy 
when  fed  in  this  way  as  in  any  other 
way  we  have  ever  wintered  them. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO. 

Three  Short  Notes. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  ensilage  to  horses.  I  can  see  no 
reason,  however,  why  ensilage  could  not 
safely  form,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the 
ration.  If  fed  in  too  large  proportion, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  too  laxative,  especially  for  road 
horses.  But  to  horses  doing  little  work 
during  the  winter,  I  believe  the  ensilage 
could  be  fed  to  advantage.  f.  l.  k. 

I  can  say,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  en¬ 
silage  for  horses,  cattle  or  hogs,  that  for 
five  years,  I  have  used  it  and  my  horses 
eat  it  just  as  well  as  corn,  and  it  never 
has  hurt  any  of  them.  I  have  fed  it 
till  June.  The  cows  eat  it,  all  they  can 
get,  and  thrive  on  it,  but  hogs  will  not 
eat  it  at  all.  The  only  trouble  with  me, 
is,  that  I  do  not  have  as  much  as  I  want 
of  it.  A.  B.  s. 

I  have  had  no  extended  experience  in 
feeding  horses  and  mules  on  ensilage.  I 


have  fed  it  to  a  slight  extent,  both  here 
and  in  Tennessee,  but  to  no  part’cular 
advantage.  The  most  extensive  case 
that  I  know  of  its  use  was  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Dunham,  of  Wayne,  Ill  ,  who  used  en¬ 
silage  for  a  while  on  his  horse  farm.  In 
a  letter  to  me  in  1895,  he  wrote  that  the 
results  “were  so  unsatisfactory  that  I 
discontinued  its  use.  I  don’t  consider  it 
a  fit  food  for  them  ”.  Mr.  Dunham  is 
one  of  the  largest  horse  breeders  in  the 
world,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  has  fed  en¬ 
silage  to  his  horses  more  extensively 
than  anybody  else.  A  friend  in  southern 
Indiana  fed  ensilage  to  his  horses  and 
some  of  them  died,  it  is  supposed  as  a 
result  of  eatiDg  it.  The  ensilage  ap¬ 
pears  to  cause  fermentation  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  that  produces,  in  some  instances 
where  fed,  fatal  results.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is 
not  capable  of  digesting  foods  of  a  fer¬ 
mented  character.  c.  s  plumb 


FACTS  ABOUT  TUBERCULOSIS. 

It  is  no  egotism  to  say  that  Vermont 
is  copiDg  with  tuberculosis  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  any  other  State.  The  cat¬ 
tle  commissioners  here  had  the  disease 
thrust  upon  them,  the  farmers  have  most 
intelligently  cooperated,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  being  eradicated  from  the  State. 
At  the  beginning,  the  commissioners 
knew  almost  nothing  of  the  disease,  but 
in  testing  20,000  cattle,  they  have  learned 
some  facts  which  ought  to  be  known  by 
all  keepers  of  neat  stock. 

It  is  often  said  that  tuberculosis  is  the 
same  as  the  consumption  of  which  cows 
died  years  ago;  but  they  occasionally  now 
find  an  old  cow  in  the  last  stages  of  this 
disease,  and  some  facts  have  been  learned 
about  it.  It  is  not  contagious.  It  does 
not  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  the 
disease  is  wholly  confined  to  the  lungs, 
in  which  is  found  a  thin,  watery  matter. 
In  all  these  poinls,  it  differs  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  When  tuberculosis  gets  into  a 
herd,  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  re¬ 
move  every  diseased  animal  as  indicated 
by  the  tuberculin  test.  While  sanitary 
conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  it  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  by  sanitation.  The  disease  is  found 
in  some  of  the  best  built  barns,  and  it  is 
not  found  in  some  of  the  poorest  and 
most  unsanitary.  Bad  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  originate  the  disease.  In 
all  the  900  diseased  cattle  which  have 
been  found  in  Vermont,  the  disease  has 
( Continued  on  next  v<Mje.) 
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money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H=0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


THESE  FIGURES  ARE  YEARS,  YEARS  IN  WHICH,  IN 
SINGLE  INSTANCES,  PAINS  AND  ACHES 
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Rheumatic,  Neuralgic,  Sciatic,  Lumbagic, 
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HAVE  RAVAGED  THE  HUMAN  FRAME.  ST.  JACOBS  i  ^  ^ 
OIL,  CURED  THEM.  NO  BOAST;  THEY  ARE  X  11 

SOLID  FACTS  HELD  IN  PROOF.  I  v 


“  ALPHA-BABY  ” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha-Baby  ”  Cream  Separators 
are  more  superior  to  imitatiDg  machines  than 
such  other  cream  separators  are  to  gravity 
creaming  processes.  In  fact  experienced  users 
of  different  separators  regard  such  imitating 
machines  as  of  little  if  any  advantage  over 
gravity  creaming.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is 
given  in  the  following  letter  from  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Station,  which  is  indirectly 
a  most  convincing  tribute  to  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  the  De  Laval  Machines: 

CLEMSON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
and  S.  C.  Experiment  Station, 

Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  April  23,  1897. 
The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen— Has  the  bowl  shipped  to  Works 
been  received?  We  are  needing  it  badly.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  a  U.  S.  and  a  Sharpies  Little 
Giant,  we  are  mainly  depending  on  gravity 
creaming  until  our  De  Laval  bowl  Is  rebalanced. 

Trulv  yours, 

J.  W.  Hart,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 


Don’t  let  anybody  fool  you  on  a  Cream  Separa 
tor.  Don't  be  humbugged  into  buying  an  inferior 
machine.  The  best  is  always  cheapest,  and  can 
alone  be  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for 
new  catalogue  No.  257. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Will  Last  a  Lifetime. 


There  are  two  important  points  about 
a  Little  Giant  Cream 
Separator,  which  can¬ 
not  be  found  about 
any  separators  except 
those  made  by  us.  This 
separator  will  last  a 
lifetime,  and  it  will 
deliver  the  best  qua¬ 
lity  of  cream  free 
from  froth  and  iD 
good  condition  for 
ice-cream  making  or  butter  making. 


P.  M.  SUARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


FOR  DAIRYMEN 

and  all  others  who  wish  a  Light,  Efficient  and  Dur¬ 
able  Power  we  recommend 


THE  BABY”  POWER 


Adjustable  Speed 
Regulator 


Tney  are  Safe 


Takes  no 
fuel. 

Can’t  fire 
a  building. 
Can  be 
used 
indoors. 


Shown  herewith.  It  embodies  all  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  well  known  powers  we  make.  Will 
run  Cream  Separator,  Churn,  Pump  Water,  etc. 
More  about  it  and  others  in  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRYCO.,  ST.  ALBANS.  VT. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg,  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
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(CONTINUE!).) 

been  traced,  in  every  case,  to  direct  con¬ 
tagion.  It  has  not  been  found  true  that 
the  germs  are  found  floating  everywhere 
in  the  air,  and  the  disease  springing  up 
here  and  there  without  any  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  diseased  animals.  Even  in 
only  one  case  has  it  been  found  that  the 
disease  has  been  communicated  when 
cattle  wet-e  out  in  pasture.  Then  an  old 
tuberculous  cow  gave  the  disease  to 
some  calves  pastured  with  her.  Five 
pastures  join  mine,  and  in  foul-  of  them 
cattle  were  condemned  and  killed,  some 
being  very  bad  cases.  The  fifth  man  has 
not  had  a  test  made.  My  cows  have 
been  in  some  of  these  pastures  occa¬ 
sionally,  have  reached  over  the  fences 
and  smelled  of  the  other  cattle,  but  have 
not  contracted  the  disease.  It  follows 
that  herds  can  be  freed  and  kept  free 
from  it,  and  that  towns  and  States  can 
also  be  kept  free,  after  the  disease  has 
been  eradicated. 

The  disease  does  not  stand  still  ;  get 
it  into  an  animal,  and  it  usually  de¬ 
velops.  Put  a  diseased  animal  in  with 
a  herd  of  well  ones,  and  it  will  gradu¬ 
ally  spread,  sometimes  slowly,  some¬ 
times  rapidly.  In  a  year,  many  animals 
may  be  involved.  A  neighbor  bought  a 
heifer  from  a  herd  that  has  since  been 
found  diseased.  In  about  a  year,  five  of 
his  cows  were  infected.  So  one  animal 
may  spread  the  contagion.  The  worst 
possible  policy  in  dealing  with  it  is  the 
let-alone  policy.  You  might  just  as  well 
expect  to  clear  your  farm  of  wild  mus¬ 
tard  or  orange  hawkweed,  or  Russian 
thistle  by  letting  them  alone.  It  is  the 
nature  of  tuberculosis  to  spread. 

As  to  physical  examinations,  they  are 
of  no  use  whatever.  In  one  herd,  seven 
per  cent  of  the  animals  were  killed 
annually  for  15  years  upon  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  but  when  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin,  75  per  cent  were  found  diseased. 
Those  who  claim  that  tuberculin  injures 
cattle  are  simply  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
Not  a  single  case  has  been  reported  in 
this  State,  where  tuberculin  has  injured 
any  animal.  My  cows  showed  no  more 
ill  effects  from  the  test  than  they  would 
from  the  prick  of  a  needle.  Heavy  in¬ 
jections  have  done  no  harm.  Cows  have 
been  heavily  dosed  to  see  whether  they 
would  be  injured,  and  no  ill  effects 
whatever  have  appeared.  After  a  herd 
has  *been  cleaned  out,  there  must  be 
the  most  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
stables.  The  germs  live  only  229  days. 

It  is  no  small  matter  properly  to  disin¬ 
fect  a  stable,  but  it  is  invariably  insisted 
upon  here  in  Vermont,  j.  w.  newton. 


two  tablespoonfuls  once  daily  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  to  three  weeks.  Feed  only 
a  moderate  allowance  of  hay,  which 
should  be  given  mostly  at  night.  If  no 
benefit  be  derived  from  this  treatment, 
or  you  are  satisfied  that  the  trouble  is 
not  the  heaves,  take  the  mare  to  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  for  a  personal  exam¬ 
ination. 

Pneumonia  in  a  Cow, 

1).  M.  J.,  Votlins  Center ,  N.  Y. — I  had  a  cow 
that  came  in  all  right  and  seemed  to  do  We'l. 
Two  Weeks  afterwards,  she  began  to  get  off  her 
feed  and  shrink  in  milk.  She  seemed  constipated, 
so,  after  about  three  weeks,  I  gave  her  salts, 
which  tnade  her  scour  badly.  The  veterinary 
gave  her  something  to  check  the  scouring,  which 
it  did  for  several  days,  after  which  she  continued 
to  scour  until  her  death,  a  week  from  the  time 
the  physic  was  given.  She  did  hot  cough,  but 
ran  at  the  nose  a  good  share  of  the  time.  We  ex¬ 
amined  her  and  found  one  lung  very  dark  in 
color,  and  I  should  say  solid;  the  other  was 
spotted,  but  not  so  dark  in  color.  There  seemed 
to  be  water  around  the  lungs  and  heart. 

The  symptoms  and  lesions  indicate 
that  the  cow  died  of  pneumonia  ;  also, 
that  death  was  hastened,  if  not  caused, 
by  super-purgation  from  the  dose  of 
salts.  Physic  should  be  given  very  cau¬ 
tiously  to  an  animal  suffering  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  or  other  febrile 
disease.  It  is  liable  to  act  with  undue 
severity,  as  in  this  case.  Small  doses  of 
a  milder  laxative,  supplemented  by  fre¬ 
quent  rectal  in  j  ections,  should  have  been 
employed  to  move  the  bowels.  Had  you 
employed  a  qualified  veterinarian,  the 
cow  might,  possibly,  have  been  saved. 
The  treatment  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
varies  with  the  symptoms  and  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  can  be  satisfactorily 
treated  only  by  personal  attendance. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L  KILBORNE. 

Abscess  on  Cow's  Leg 

E.  W.,  Pearline ,  Mich. — What  is  the  lump  which 
is  on  my  cow’s  hind  leg  on  the  outside  about  four 
or  five  inches  above  the  hock  ?  It  has  been  there 
about  three  or  four  weeks,  is  somewhat  soft, 
sticks  out  about  2J4  or  3  inches,  has  increased  in 
size  since  first  noticed,  and  seems  about  normal 
as  to  temperature. 

The  swelling  is  an  abscess  which  has 
formed  as  the  result  of  a  bruise  or  other 
injury.  If  it  has  not  already  opened,  it 
should,  probably,  be  opened  at  once 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Then  wash  out 
daily  with  a  two-per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  until  healed. 

A  Mare  With  the  Heaves 

A.  S.,  (No  address). — I  have  a  10-year-old  mare 
that  breathes  hard  like  a  horse  that  has  been 
overheated  when  at  work.  In  the  stable  she 
breathes  more  naturally,  sweats  a  great  deal 
when  at  work,  and  sometimes  when  she  first 
comes  dn  the  stable,  and  runs  water  at  the  nose 
all  the  time.  She  has  no  cold  or  cough,  is  fed 
good  Timothy  hay  and  12  quarts  of  oats  a  day. 
She  weighs  1,000  pounds,  is  in  fair  flesh  and 
works  all  the  time. 

The  mare  is,  probably,  suffering  from 
the  heaves,  although  I  cannot  give  a 
positive  opinion  from  the  description. 
Try  a  course  of  arsenic.  Give  one  table¬ 
spoonful  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
once  daily  in  the  feed  or  drinking  water 
for  a  week.  Then  increase  the  dose  to 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

“  Points  ”  of  a  Jersey  Cow. 

W.  It.  It.,  O'Brien,  Wash. — What  points  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  distinguish  a  Jersey  ?  Can  I  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one?  I  have  bought  several  claimed  by 
the  seller  to  be  Jersey  and  Jersey  grades. 

Ans. — You  should  have  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Swine,  by  Curtis,  which  gives 
history  and  descriptions  of  all  breeds  of 
these  animals,  besides  much  valuable 
matter  on  care  and  feeding.  It  is  sent 
for  $3  postpaid  from  this  office.  Jerseys 
are  of  varying  shades  of  fawn  or  brown 
color,  more  or  less  solid,  but  a  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  by  which  it  is  said 
that  even  low-grade  Jerseys  may  be 
recognized,  is  a  peculiar,  light,  mealy- 
colored  ring  of  hair  just  at  and  encir¬ 
cling  the  nostrils.  The  Jerseys  are 
small,  finely  built,  and  have  high-strung, 
nervous  temperaments,  the  most  so  of 
any  of  the  breeds  of  cattle. 

Dog  Trap  for  Woodchucks.  —  The 
festive  woodchuck  will  soon  be  with  us 
again,  and  the  best  remedy  I  have  found 
for  them  is  Jack,  a  Wire-haired  Fox 
terrier,  who,  as  soon  as  the  woodchuck 
season  opens,  devotes  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  making  the  lives  of  these  pests 
miserable.  Occasionally  he  kills  them 
in  the  open  by  sneaking  between  them 
and  their  refuge  of  stone  wall  or  hole, 
but  they  usually  succeed  in  gaining  a 
stone  wall,  where  Jack  sets  up  a  jubilant 
barking  until  some  one  goes  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  and  enables  him  to  get  a 
“  holt.”  It  takes  a  good  dog  to  pull  out 
a  frantic  chattering  woodchuck,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  grinning  nose  and 
teeth — especially  the  latter — can  be  seen ; 
but  this  particular  dog  is  always  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  for  three  years,  we 
have  had  no  anxiety  about  “  chucks  ”  or 
other  vermin. 

Many  of  my  neighbor’s  crops  suffer 
severely,  and  they  use  steel  traps  ;  but 
in  Jack,  we  have  a  trap  with  brains, 
always  set  and  in  working  order.  He 
has  been  badly  bitten  at  times  on  shoul¬ 
ders,  head  and  feet,  but  this  does  not 
trouble  him  ;  his  greatest  fault  is  his 
sensitiveness,  a  fault  of  this  breed  gen¬ 
erally,  I  think  ;  a  chiding  word  is  likely 
to  make  him  assume  a  most  broken 
spirited  appearance  for  two  or  three 
days.  On  washing  day,  when  he  has  (?) 
a  bath,  no  known  scheme  has  ever 
worked  to  inveigle  him  into  the  house. 
The  tub  of  warm  suds  he  hates  with 


every  fiber  of  his  being,  even  “  Rats, 
Jack”  is  too  thin  on  washing  day,  and 
only  a  habeas  corpus  act  performed 
when  your  attention  is  not,  apparently, 
turned  to  him,  insures  his  presence.  If 
he  escapes,  he  makes  at  full  speed  for 
the  woods,  where  he  remains  until  the 
afternoon,  when  he  has  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  danger  has  passed. 

Massachusetts.  t.  Webster. 

Cow  Not  Cleaning  — As  soon  as  a  cow 
drops  her  calf,  I  give  one-half  of  a  candy 
bucketful  of  scalded  bran  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  linseed-oil  meal  stirred  in.  If 
this  fail  to  clean  the  cow  in  six  hours,  I 
put  one-half  of  the  same  bucketful  of 
ear  corn  into  the  stove,  and  let  it  parch, 
or  shelled  corn  on  top  of  the  stove  in  a 
large  pan  and  parch  it,  being  careful 
not  to  burn,  and  feed  this  to  her  and  re¬ 
peat  in  three  hours.  If  this  fail,  I 
repeat  the  first  feed  of  bran  and  oil 
meal,  putting  into  it  one  tablespoonful 
of  common  gunpowder.  I  have  never 
yet  been  compelled  to  clean  by  hand, 
and  I  think  that  plenty  of  exercise  for 
one  month  before  the  time  to  calve,  the 
most  important  part.  w.  e.  k. 

Modale,  Iowa. 

A  Jersey  Test. — Allow  me  to  report 
the  test  of  my  young  Jersey  cow,  Coo- 
massie  Fawkes  122445,  as  I  think  it  may 
bring  hope  and  cheer  to  some  lovers  of 
“  the  little  Jersey.”  Do  you  know  of  a 
two-year-old  heifer  any  ahead  of  this 
one  ?  During  the  13  years  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  dairy  on  Hill  View 
Farm,  this  is  the  best  record  here  : 
Coomassie  Fawkes,  122445,  calved  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1897  (she  was  born  January  23, 
1895),  and  from  the  first,  she  yielded  33 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  the  fourth  day  35 
pounds,  and  by  the  tenth  day,  39  pounds, 
and  the  twelfth  day  40  pounds.  In  seven 
days,  she  gave  milk  as  follows  :  March 
26,  50  pounds,  14  ounces  ;  March  27,  53 
pounds,  12  ounces  ;  March  28,  55  pounds, 

6  ounces ;  March  29,  55  pounds  ;  March 
30,  54  pounds  ;  March  31,  53  pounds ; 
April  1,  55  pounds ;  total,  377  pounds. 
She  is  a  medium-sized  cow,  estimated 
weight  1,000  pounds.  From  this  milk  as 
named,  she  produced  17  pounds,  8  ounces 
of  fine  butter,  salted  and  well  worked 
before  being  sent  to  market.  For  a 
seven-days’  butter  record,  at  her  age, 
this  seems  satisfactory  —  even  to  the 
ambitious  Jersey  breeder;  and  espec¬ 
ially  with  the  fact  that  this  milk  was 
skimmed  at  nine  hours — and  skimmed 
by  hand  from  old-time,  open  pans.  But 
she  comes  honestly  by  her  great  dairy 
qualities  ;  to  name  merely  her  dam, 
Benefit’s  Daughter,  63932,  shows  a  milk 
record  of  62  pounds  in  a  day,  and  butter 
20  pounds  per  week.  mbs.  h.  e.  tbkmain. 
Hill  View  Farm,  N.  Y. 


From  pure  neglect,  many  a  slight  Cold  Is  suffered 
to  run  into  Consumption.  When  taken  in  time, 
Dr  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  never  falls  to  cure. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills  — 
Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRKNCE-W1LLIAM3  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


GALL^ 

POWDEFr 

’gUREs 

Ireasts,  backs,  mouths,  etc., 
healed,  toughened  and  curod 
while  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 

1  50c.  and  $  1  by  p  n  1 1 
k  mail, postpaid.  Vjd.ll 

1  Mookk  Bros. 

|  Albany,  N.Y.  POWdCI 

WHILE  hi 

0RBE  WORKS 

Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

EI/LERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  n.  y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

R  F  SHANNON  i  ®07  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
II.  I.  UllHnilUli,  ?  garm, Edgeworth, P.F.W. AC. K.R 


.IFRQFY  Rill  I  — A  Perfect  animal  of  the 

*  DULL  best  breeding -H  months 
old— eligible  to  registry  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Will  soil 
low  to  avoid  inbreeding. 

JAMES  THOMAS.  Chester,  N  J. 

Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  8EWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


,  Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  C. Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Roars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 
nn.TTmA,,  „  „„  bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eggs. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Berkshires 


-Three  very  fine  breed- 

„  -T - - kg  sows,  registered. 

Also  tirst-clats  young  boars  ready  for  service.  Good 
stock  and  low  prices. 

JAMES  THOMAS,  Chester,  N.  ,1, 


nOLAND-CIIINA  PFGS.  — Another  litter  of  10 
J  Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb  Yearling  Sow  at 
$7  Just  the  kind  to  improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  U.  Gates  &  Sots,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now-ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  tiOlT,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  K.,  7359. 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
a  .  „  Order  soon  and  get  the  best, 

send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

CfiGC  that  will  hatch,  $2  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan 
LUUO  dottes.  Mlnorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks—  business 
breeds  of  America.  Satisfaction  or  monev  back.  Bes' 
Is  cheapest.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus.  N.J 


Rook  FrPP  22  varieti«8  Poultry  — Buff  and  other 
mum  iiwj  breeds.  Eggs  SI  per  13;  $6  per  100;  1.000 
prizes  won.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  I).,  Washington,  N.  i , 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow 
where  LAMBERT'S  DEATH  to  LICE  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post¬ 
paid  ;  100  o/s.  by  Ex.,  HI  Rook  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.I 


FASTER  FGGS.. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— EGGS 
FOR  market — doubled  in 
Quantity  and  improved  in 
quality  by  feeding  hens 
green  cut  bone  pre- 
pared  by  our  GREEN. 

BONE  CUTTER.IL  „ 

Only  cutter  awarded - premium  at 

World’s  Fair.  Cuts  easier,  finer 
and  faster  than  others.  FREE 
circular  and  prices.  Address..  . 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


MILK  Flesl? 
»  r  Sores  on  Cows, 

SHOO-FLY 


?!5u  FEED  k>k  PROFIT? 

T.t’  flies  Eoob,5“ ■ 

No  Flies,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 

if  1  cent  is  spent  in  —  “  —  — - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fair- 

mount  Avo.,  Phila.,  -  —  —  -  _ 

Pa.  They  will  return  lpint,  and  guarantee  to  Left] ml 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  MS  It  IT  brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  ever 
before.  A  bonanza  for  Agents. 


Time  is  money.  Prevention  better  than 
cure  SCOTT'S  ARABIAN  PASTE 
will  reduce  swollen  shoulders  and  pre¬ 
vent  galls.  Or  will  cure  a  gall  and 
work  the  horse  every  day.  One  appli¬ 
cation  will  remove  lumps  from  cows' 
udder  and  save  the  bag.  Keep  it  in  the 
stable.  Guaranteed.  Druggists.  Har¬ 
ness-maker,  or  by  mail,  25c.,  50c.,  $1. 

SCOTT  S  HOOF  PASTE  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE  GIFT  TO  SHEEPMEN. 

Valuable  book  premium  to  purchasers  of  Cooper 
Sheep  Dip  between  April  land  July  1:  “The  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Sheeo-  their  Prevention  and  Cure'';  65 
pages.  Apply  Wii. EM.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex.  Send  receipt  or  say  where  bought  If  you 
cannot  buy  locally,  send  $1.75  to  $2  (100  gal.)  packet,  to 
Cyril  Franklin,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 
G.  A.  Kelly  Co.,  l’Ittsburg,  F.  S.  Burcli  &  Co., 
178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 


BAILING  HORSE 

.  means  loss  of  money.  We  * 
cure  him  while  he  works  < 
\  from  Harness  Gall,  Cuts,  i 
'Speed  Cracks.Grea.se  Heel,  j 
etc.  Also  good  for  sore  teats  , 
on  cows.  Askyour  dealer  for 
it.  Sample  mailed  for  10c. ' 
_  Enough  to  cureone  horse. 

!  ©E&JB^AnD  WoRkThe HoRSEr  ox^ 09^ **  Old  Town,  Me. 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

Lu1  buJ[  a°y  Purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  in  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  84  State  St..  New  York 
*3-  Refers  by  permission  to  The  rceal  New-Yorker. 
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Humorous. 

“That  was  rough  on  Davis.”  “What?” 
“  He  stepped  on  a  piece  of  orange  peel, 
fell,  and  was  arrested  for  giving  a  street 
performance  without  a  license.” — Credit 
Lost. 

The  Customer  :  “  Confound  you  1  You 
have  cut  my  cheek  !  ”  The  Barber  :  “  By 
Jove  !  so  I  have.  I  was  wondering  what 
had  taken  the  edge  off  my  razor.” — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

Jones  :  “  Hello,  Pat !  Slow  work  to 
sort  over  beans,  isn’t  it  ?”  Pat  :  “  Well, 
that  it  is.  Shure,  and  if  I  hadn’t  stopped 
the  clock,  we'd  never  got  through  by 
midnight.” — Texas  Siftings. 

Cashier  at  Bank  :  “  You  will  have 

to  bring  some  one  to  identify  you  be¬ 
fore  we  can  cash  this  draft.  Got  any 
friends  in  the  town  ?  ”  Stranger  :  “  No  ; 
I’m  the  dog  license  man.” — Golden  Penny. 

Officer  :  “  I  found  the  man  yelling 

and  breaking  dishes  with  an  ax.”  Magis¬ 
trate  :  “  What  have  you  to  say  for  your¬ 
self  ?  ”  Prisoner  (humbly):  “Your 
Honor,  I  was  only  trying  to  keep  the 
baby  quiet.” — Sketch ■ 

“  You  call  him  a  great  doctor?  Non¬ 
sense.”  “  But  he  cures  people.”  “Sup¬ 
posing  he  does.  I  say  he  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  profession.”  “  May  I  ask  your 
business,  sir?”  “You  may.  I  am  an 
undertaker,  sir.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

An  old  Scotchman,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  to  a  young  woman  of  25, 
was  rallied  by  some  of  his  friends  on  the 
disparity  between  his  age  and  that  of 
his  bride.  “  Aweel,”  he  responded  tran¬ 
quilly,  “she  will  be  near  me  to  close  my 
een.”  “It  may  be,”  remarked  an  old 
neighbor,  sententiously,  “  but  I’ve  had 
twa  wives,  and  they  opened  mine.” — 
New  York  Ledger. 

The  MISTRESS. — An’  now,  Jane,  in 
order  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity 
for  sanitary  care,  I  will  ask  you  to  look 
through  this  microscope.  Jane  (after 
looking)  :  “  Holy  smoke  !  Where’s  me 

hat  an’  shawl  ?  ”  The  Mistress  :  “  Don’t 
be  foolish,  Jane.  Those  are  only  typhoid 
germs.”  Jane  :  “  Well,  Germans  or  no 

Germans,  I’m  not  going  to  shtay  in  a 
house  where  they  grow  cockroaches  like 
that !  ” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


BUY 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESA  LE  PUICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Burns,  Roofs,  al  1  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  «  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I  NGERSOLL,  *46-  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TEA  SET  Id  FREE 

with  $10  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc. 
Great  Reduction  in  prices.  Send  for  New  Pre¬ 
mium  and  price  list,  etc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  *33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289 


1SILOS 

•By*  WILLIAMS  MF«.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Perfection 

in  WIND  MILL 

Construction 

is  attained  In  the 
highest  degree  in  this 
one.  All  these  mills 
are  self- oiling  and 
have  the  most  perfect 
governor  known  —  t 
without  weights  or  f 
springs  or  other  ob- 1 
jeetionable  parts. 

PUMPING 

and  CALVANIZED  STEEL  j 

POWER  MILLS 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful 
and  durable;  the  gears  and  working  parts 
are  twice  as  strong  os  on  other  power  mills; 
complete  power  wind  mill  equipments 
erected  by  any  workman  from  ourillustraked 
directions;  Feed  Grinders,  Fodder  Cutters, 
Shellers,  wood  Saws,  etc.  Power  Jill  Is  can 
be  erected  on  bams,  and  pumps  operated  in 
any  location,  write  us  if  you  want  any  kind 
of  a  wind  mill.  Responsible  Agents  jj, 
Wanted.  Send  for  our  catalogue  — free. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO., 

27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


the  FARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION |  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' $  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BK8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  belt  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FA  lUJUIl  A  R  CO.,  Ltd. ,  York,  Pa. 
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ItP  U  HI  ELY  i 

It  LATEST 

AND 


E 


Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Shin 
gle  Machines,  Grinding 
Mills.BalingPresses.Wat 
■  v  ■  ■  ■  ■  er  Wheels.  Best  in  the 
worlT.  DeLoach  Mill  Manufacturing: Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York  and  St.Louis. 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 


Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY 

and  CREAMERY. 
Work  is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  6AS  ENGINE  CO. 

P.  O.  Box 20,  Sterling,  Ill. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.^ 


WELL  DRILLING  SUCCESS  your  efforts 
Drilling  Machines 

They  will  drill  to  any  depth,  through  any 
substance  and  always  produce  a  strong  liv¬ 
ing  well.  We  make  them  in  9  sizes, 
suitable  for  drilling  for  water,  gas  or 
.  Wehave  a  new  spudding  and  pipe 
driving  attachment  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  well  drillers.  We 
carry  a  full  line  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  fully  described  ii 

'See  catalogT Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, C 


c 


orn 


jTHRESHER 


When  you  buy  a  * 
★  Thresher  be  sure  to  get  the  one  that  will  thresh 

J  cleanest,  fastest;simplest,  best  built, :will  last  the 
longest,  and  needs  least  repairs.  The  new  Rum-  ^ 
j  ely  Separator,  with  Uncle  Tom’s  Wind  Stacker  > 

J*  and  New  Rumely  Engine,  satisfies  all  users  and  J 
lias  all  of  these  points  and  more  that  are  ex-  W 
plained  in  new  Catalogue.— Sent  for  the  asking. 

*  M.  RUMELY  CO.,  .  LA  PORTE,  IN D.-k 

AAA*  k'k'kikit 


is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
1%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 


The  J.  A.  Cross  Hay  Carriers  and  Trade  profitable  culture. 


received  the  first  premium  for  four  successive  seasons 
and  were  awarded  the  only  medal  ever  granted  at  the 
New  York  State  Fairs  in  competition  with  eight  o^  her 
kinds.  Sent  to  any  responsible  farmer  for  one  sea¬ 
son’s  trial,  to  be  returned  or  paid  for  August  1,  as  you 
choose  Not  the  lowest  in  price,  but  the  cheapest  for 
long  and  severe  use.  J.  A.  CROSS,  Kultonville,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall — now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0.)N.Y. 


Save  Monev!  Direct  Sales  to  Farmers! 


Why  not  economize  ? 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer. 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer . 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer . 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer . 

Bone  and  Meat  I'ertilizer . 


You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton 
Ammonia, -I  to  5  p.c.  Phos 
I  Ammonia.  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos 
1  Ammonia,  216  to  316  p.c.Phos. 
Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos 
Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos, 
(Ammonia,  4*6  to  6J6  p.c.Phos. 

FOU  SAMPLES  AN1)  BOOK  W 


of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us. 
Acid.  22  to  25  p.c 
.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c. 

Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Acid.  13  to  15  p.c. 


Per  ton 

.$22 


KITE 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  P.  0.  Box  1017, 708  Bingham  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ThVBONNIE  BINDER 


Possesses  more  ffood  qualities  than  were  I 
lbined  in 


ever  before  com 


one  machine. 


alL-steeL  Frame  ihssj1"*' 


thoroughly  braced— can’ t  strain, 
can’t  break.  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEEL 
with  broad  face,  gives 
great 
fraction 
power 
and  light, 
draft. 

STEEL 
WHEEL,  or 
wheel  with 


AUTOMATIC  TRIP  that  trips  every 
time— sure  to  discharge  the  sheaf.  A 

PERFECT  ADJUSTER— always  makes 

even  bundles  In  either  short  or  long 
grain,  single  lever,  quick  adjust¬ 
ment  grain  reel.  BIG  CAPA¬ 


CITY  elevators.  WIDEST  ELEVATORS made- 
for  long  grain.  SIMPLEST  KNOTTER. 

plicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order;  sav  es  twine. 
STEEL  SHEAF  CARRIER— folds  to  icar. 

ward,  passes  obstacles. 


Best  steel  DRIVE  CHAIN  made,  screw  RAISING  GEAR  that  is  simple,  sure,  effective.  STEELGRAIN 
cel  with  a  steel  truss  rod  that  keeps  it  where  you  put  it— can’t  sag,  wobble  or  break  down,  chain  DRIVE 
BINDER— direct,  quick,  perfect;  no  long  train  of  gears.  FRICTION  free,  non-cramping  packer.  Proof  posi¬ 
tive  will  be  foundin  our  Free  Book  on  Binders.  Send  for  it.  Wemake  the  BonnieBinder,  Globeand  Con¬ 
tinental  Mowers,  Continental  Reapers,  Globe  Rakes,  Disk  Pulverizers,  and  other  machines  of  special  merit. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


FARMERS 


WRITE 
NOW. 


Use,  and 
Make  Money 
Selling  this 
Article. 


A 


8 


Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
q,  rfa  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  1  own 
^  Agency  now.  It  is  a  valuable  agency.  Sam¬ 
ples,  three  sizes,  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 
Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

"Isold  over  these  three  towns  8,000  Corn  Binders.” 

N.  A.  Elsinger,  Turner  Centre,  Maine. 

“  I  saw  your  Ad.  saying  that  I  sold  over  these  three  towns  8,000  Bind¬ 
ers  Please  exchange  that  for  19,000  and  you  will  tell  the  truth. 

N.  A.  Elsinger,  Turner  Centre,  Maine. 

*■  I  expect  to  sell  a  good  many  Binders  for  you  this  season.” 

Robt.  Crab  be,  Vanderbilt,  Pa.  He  sold  6,000  last  season. 

•<  Was  your  agent  last  year  for  Agawam,  Mass.,  and  Suflield,  Conn. 

Would  like  the  same  this  year.  Every  one  liked  them.” 

E.  F.  Newton,  Agawam,  Mass.  He  bought  7,900  last  season. 

“Sold  5,500  Corn  Binders  In  a  short  time.  Believe  I  can  sell 
many  more  than  I  did  last  season.  From  all  who  used  them 
I  get  only  words  of  praise.”  .  ...  . 

E.  R.  Keech,  Rockford,  Mich. 

W.  G.  St.  John,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  says;— “I 
Bold  6,000  in  small  lots  in  this  town.  Can 
sell  a  good  many  more  this  season,  as 

farmers  have  tried  them,  and  TIP  O  O 

know  wbat  they  are.  ”  1  1  ’ 

F  Box  TZ 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

g3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs, 
llrands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

t3f~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings.”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  I’a. 


Potash,  1!6  to  2^6  p.c.  16 
Potash.  3  to  4  p.c.  20 
Potash,  316  to  4 J6  P-c.  22 
Potash,  5  to  6  p.c.  25 
.  18 


IDINGjind 


UENCH’S  R 

”  CULTIVATOR 


.with  double  row  planter  and 
[fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
lfor’97.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
’entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catl’g  tree.  Address 

HENCH  A  DROMGOLD, 

YORK,  PA. 
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ONION  CULTURE  IN  MICHIGAN. 

M  U  C-K  LAND  MADE  VALUABLE. 

Culture,  Manuring  and  Handling. 

Onion  culture  has  received  the  attention  in  recent 
years  of  a  great  many  people.  Where,  formerly, 
onions  were  raised  in  a  small  way,  each  garden  with 
its  supply  for  the  family’s  use,  to-day  they  are 
grown  on  large  areas,  and  by  men  who  have  made  a 
study  of  their  culture.  Onion  growing  is  a  business 
in  itself  in  many  places,  and  in  order  to  make  it  a 
success,  the  grower  must  be  an  expert.  No  two 
successful  onion  growers  do  everything  alike  ;  each 
may  have  some  ideas  superior  to  those  of  the  other. 

Last  summer,  while  visiting  my  native  State  and 
town,  Whitmore  Lake,  Michigan,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that,  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  onion  crop  had 
become  such  a  leading  industry  with  a  few  farmers. 
On  visiting  one  of  these  farms,  that  of  Mr.  George 
Lavender,  many  interesting  points  were  obtained 
from  the  proprietor,  a  young  man  about  25  years  of 
age.  The  soil  is  a  black  muck,  very 
deep,  which,  15  years  ago,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  detriment  to  the  farms 
containing  it.  After  having  been 
cleared  of  its  swampy  growth,  this 
land  was  thoroughly  drained  by  a 
network  of  open  ditches,  which  has 
made  it  suitable,  not  only  for  onions, 
but  nearly  all  garden  truck.  While 
Mr.  Lavender’s  main  crop  is  onions, 
he  demonstrated  by  specimens  of 
other  vegetables,  such  as  celery, 
potatoes,  carrots,  etc.,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  soil. 

Some  of  the  principal  points  in 
onion  culture  gained  from  Mr.  Lav¬ 
ender,  were  about  as  follows : 

“  When  we  first  began  raising  onions 
on  this  soil,  no  fertilizers  were 
needed;  but  after  a  number  of 
heavy  crops  were  taken  off,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  yield,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  more  plant  food, 
and  with  good  success.  After  re¬ 
moving  the  refuse  of  the  previous 
crop,  the  ground  is  at  once  plowed  for 
the  next  year.  We  next  top-dress  with 
what  well-rotted  stable  manure  we  have, 
which  is  enough  to  cover  about  one-third 
the  area  each  year,  at  the  rate  of  12  to 
15  two-horse  loads  per  acre,  making  a 
dressing  for  each  one- third  once  in  three 
years.  At  the  same  time,  we  sow  from 
75  to  100  bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes 
per  acre  over  the  whole  patch,  and  drag 
them  in.  When  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
ashes  for  the  whole  patch  in  the  fall,  we 
gather  more  during  the  winter,  using 
with  it  what  hen  manure  we  can,  which 
usually  runs  from  25  to  30  bushels  per 
acre,  pulverizing  it  finely,  sowing  evenly, 
and  working  it  in  well.  After  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  dragged  to  get  it 
perfectly  level,  we  go  over  the  field  with 
a  hand  rake,  one  of  our  own  make,  with 
teeth  4%  inches  long,  about  two  inches 
apart,  and  the  head  of  the  rake  about  30 
inches  long.  Next,  we  go  over  the  field 
with  a  hand  roller,  and  then  it  is  ready 
for  seeding. 

“  We  use  the  Planet  Jr.  seed  drill,  and 
sow  about  4%  pounds  of  seed  per  acre, 
leaving  the  rows  13  and  15  inches  apart. 

Ground  that  is  full  of  weed  seeds  is  sown  in  rows  15 
inches  apart,  and  that  that  is  clean,  13  inches  apart. 
We  have  grown  various  varieties  of  onions,  but  find 


the  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  the  best  market  onion. 
After  the  seed  is  sown,  it  is  but  a  short  time  before 
the  work  commences  in  earnest.  We  generally  go 
over  the  patch  with  a  garden  rake  or  wheel  hoe, 
Planet  Jr.,  just  as  they  commence  to  show  above 


WHEN  THE  ONION  TOPS  FALL  DOWN.  Fig.  153. 


TOPPING  THE  ONION  CROP.  Fig.  154 
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CLEANING  AND  SORTING  THE  ONIONS.  Fig.  155 


ground.  We  hoe  them  at  least  once  a  week  and,  some¬ 
times,  oftener,  running  the  hoes  as  closely  to  the  rows 
as  possible,  as  this  saves  much  expense  when  it  comes 


to  hand  weeding.  The  soil  is  kept  well  loosened  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  when  the  weeds  are  pulled  by 
hand,  we  always  put  them  in  piles,  as  we  find  this  the 
cheapest  way  in  the  end.  The  patch  is  always  kept 
perfectly  clean  so  that,  when  we  are  ready  to  pull  the 
onions,  not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen.  We  sow  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  harvest 
about  August  25,  at  which  time  the  tops  should 
have  fallen  down  and  be  partly  dry  (see  Fig  153). 
We  never  roll  them  down,  as  they  will  fall  as  soon 
as  they  get  their  growth  ;  and  we  never  try  to  raise 
any  varieties  that  will  not  ripen  and  fall  over  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  are  not  hard,  and  will  not  keep  well. 

“Our  method  of  pulling  is  to  pull  three  rows  at 
a  time,  laying  the  tops  all  one  way  in  a  single, 
straight  row  across  the  patch  ;  and  the  next  three 
rows  are  likewise  pulled  but  placed  with  the  tops  in 
the  opposite  direction,  with  the  butt-ends  about 
two  feet  apart.  We  top  the  two  rows  into  one,  thus 
making  the  one  row  contain  the  onions  of  six  rows. 
Fig.  154  shows  the  gang  at  work  carrying  out  the 
above  method.  We  allow  the  onions 
to  remain  on  the  ground  about  a 
week  after  they  are  topped,  if  the 
weather  is  fine  ;  if  not,  we  leave 
them  longer.  We  used  to  pick  them 
up  and  sort  them  by  hand,  but  now 
a  machine  does  that  for  us.  We 
took  an  old  fanning  mill  and  made 
a  screen  of  slats,  which  allows  the 
smaller  onions  to  drop  into  a  box 
beneath  ;  the  larger  ones  pass  over 
and  through  a  shute  attached  to  the 
screen,  one  end  of  which  is  lower 
than  the  other  and  is  carried  to  one 
side,  where  the  onions  drop  into 
bags  or  baskets  (see  Fig.  155),  all 
cleaned  and  sorted  at  a  great  saving 
of  labor.  With  the  mill  and  eight 
men,  we  can  gather  from  800  to  1,000 
bushels  in  10  hours.  We  haul  them  at 
once  to  the  barn  and  sheds,  and  keep 
them  from  the  sun  and  weather. 

“  We  have  no  trouble  growing 
onions  continuously  upon  the  same 
piece  of  ground.  For  the  past  four 
years,  the  average  yield  per  acre  has 
been  as  follows  :  1893,  over  500  bushels  ; 
1894,  over  600  bushels  ;  1895,  600  bushels  ; 
1896,  725  bushels.  At  the  low  price 
onions  have  brought  the  past  few  years, 
there  is  not  much  money  in  them,  even 
with  this  yield,  but  as  our  ground  is 
adapted  to  growing  them,  there  is  as 
much  money  in  them  as  there  is  in  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

Mr.  Lavender  not  only  grows  onions, 
but  is  doing  something  in  growing  his 
own  onion  seed.  By  so  doing,  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  secure  a  uniform  shape  and  size. 
His  success  proves  of  great  value  to  the 
section  in  which  he  lives.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  by  his  example  of  thorough 
drainage  and  proper  husbandry,  much 
low  land  now  considered  worthless  in 
this  neighborhood  will  be  made  very 
valuable.  There  is  plenty  of  just  such 
land  scattered  throughout  the  country 
that,  some  day,  will  be  of  appreciated 
value.  F.  WM.  RANK. 

New  Hampshire  College. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  a  fact  that  many  if  not 
most  of -the  localities  that  have  become 
famous  through  the  growing»of  onions 
and  celery,  have -made  their  culture  a  success  on  low 
land  formerly  considered  almost  worthless.  There’s 
fertility  in  many  of  these  old  swamps. 
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LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

THE  “LITTLE  TURK”  AND  IT8  WORK. 

What  is  the  life-history  of  the  curculio?  How  many  egtzn  will 
a  female  curculio  lay,  and  over  how  many  days  doeB  the  layinp 
season  for  each  individual  extend?  How  many  generations  of 
curculios  are  there  each  season?  This  and  other  information 
will  greatly  aid  us  in  fighting  this  pest.  J.  B.  w. 

Cairo,  Ga. 

The  plum  curculio  is  a  native  of  America,  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  destructive  work  on  plums  can  be  traced 
in  the  literature  back  to  as  early  as  1736.  Now  there 
is  scarcely  a  plum  grower  in  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  who  is  not  too  familiar  with 
the  characteristic  crescent  trade-mark  of  this  “  Little 
Turk,”  as  the  beetle  is  sometimes  called.  The  insect 
seems  not  to  have  yet  scaled  the  Rockies,  and  is  un¬ 
known  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  To  any 
one  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
the  adult  insect,  I  would  say,  go  out  and  spread  a 
sheet  on  the  ground  under  a  plum  tree  about  a  week 
after  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  and  then  jar  some  of 
the  larger  limbs.  Rarely  will  one  fail  to  notice  on 
the  sheet  what  resemble  very  closely  little  irregular 
chunks  of  dirt  or  dead  buds  jarred  from  the  tree.  If 
these  be  picked  up  and  examined  carefully,  they  will 
be  found  to  have  legs  snugly  curled  up  against  the 
body,  which  belongs  to  the  plum  curculio.  They  are 
wonderfully  pretty  creatures  when  viewed  under  a 
microscope.  An  artist  whom  I  engaged  to  make  a 
drawing  of  one  of  the  curculios  said  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  brush  of  a  Michael  Angelo. 

The  beetles  hibernate  in  any  sheltered  nook  they 
may  find,  and  come  forth  in  the  spring,  a  few  days 
after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  from  the  plum  trees. 
Growers  notice  that  the  outer  rows  of  trees,  especially 
if  near  a  hedge  or  bit  of  woodland,  are  the  first  to  be 
attacked,  and  usually  suffer  the  most  from  the  insect. 
In  Georgia,  the  beetles  begin  work  about  April  1,  or 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  well  set ;  peaches  suffer  equally 
as  much  as  plums.  A  few  days  after  the  beetles  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  trees,  their  peculiar  crescent  marks  will 
be  noticed  on  the  fruit.  Comparatively  few  orchard- 
ists  who  suffer  from  this  insect  have  ever  watched  the 
“  Little  Turk  ”  make  its  crescent  trade-mark.  They 
may  be  seen  at  work  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day. 
Alighting  on  a  plum,  the  female  beetle  makes  with 
her  jaws,  which  are  at  the  end  of  her  snout,  a  small 
cut  through  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  then  runs  the  snout 
obliquely  under  the  skin  to  the  depth  of  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  moves  it  backward  and  lor- 
ward  until  the  cavity  is  smooth  and  large  enough  to 
receive  the  egg  to  be  placed  in  it.  She  then  turns 
around,  and,  dropping  an  egg  into  it,  again  turns  and 
pushes  it  with  her  snout  to  the  end  of  the  passage. 
When  she  is  satisfied  that  the  egg  is  properly  placed, 
she  proceeds  to  cut  the  characteristic  crescent-shaped 
slit  in  front  of  the  egg-hole  (see  Fig.  156)  so  as  to 
undermine  the  egg  and  leave  it  in  a  sort  of  flap,  her 
object,  apparel’-,  to  wilt  the  flesh  around  the 

egg,  acd  thus  prevent  the  growing  fruit  from  crush¬ 
ing  it.  The  whole  operation  occupies  about  five  min¬ 
utes.  The  stock  of  eggs  at  the  disposal  of  a  single 
female  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  50  to 
100,  of  which  she  deposits  from  5  to  10  a  day,  usu¬ 
ally.  Last  year,  the  beetles  kept  up  their  work  in 
Georgia  from  April  1  until  nearly  the  middle  of  June, 
being  the  most  abundant  from  May  20  to  June  1. 

The  egg  (see  Fig.  156)  is  of  an  oval  form,  of  a  white 
color,  and  large  enough  to  b8  distinctly  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  By  lifting  the  flap  with  the  finger-nail 
or  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  it  may  be  readily  found. 
The  eggs  usually  hatch  in  about  a  week,  and  the 
white,  footless  grub  tunnels  directly  into  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit,  boring  a  tortuous  tunnel  until  it  reaches 
the  center,  where  it  feeds  around  the  stone.  It  at¬ 
tains  full  growth  in  about  a  month,  when  it  is  about 
two-fifths  of  an  inch  long.  Except  in  the  case  of 
cherries,  infested  fruits  usually  drop  prematurely, 
and  the  grub  finishes  its  growth  in  the  fruit  on  the 
ground.  When  full  grown,  the  grub  deserts  the  fruit, 
buries  itself  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  where, 
turning  ’round  and  ’round,  it  compresses  the  earth  on 
all  sides,  until  a  smooth,  oval  cavity  or  cell  is  formed, 
within  which,  in  a  few  days,  it  changes  to  a  pupa, 
and  in  from  three  to  six  weeks,  is  transformed  to  a 
beetle,  which  is  at  first  soft  but  soon  hardens,  and 
makes  its  way  through  the  soil  to  the  surface  and 
escapes.  Sometimes,  some  of  the  beetles  emerge  in 
the  summer  before  those  which  hibernated  have 
finished  laying  their  eggs.  This  fact  misled  earlier 
observers  into  believing  that  there  were  two  broods 
of  the  insect  annually.  We  now  know  that  the  insect 
is  single  brooded;  those  which  emerge  late  in  sum¬ 
mer,  apparently  feed  for  a  time  and  then  go  into 
hibernation  in  secluded  spots.  There  is  thus  only  odo 
generation  of  the  insect  each  year. 

The  plum  curculio  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  destructive  and  the  hardest  to  combat  of  any  of 
our  orchard  insect  pests.  In  recent  years,  peaches, 
cherries,  apricots  and  prunes  suffer  equally  as  much 
as  plums,  and  some  years  it  looks  as  though  the  apple 


would  be  added  to  the  list.  Dozens  of  different 
methods  have  been  suggested  for  fighting  this  pest, 
but  by  the  sifting-out  process  of  experimentation, 
they  have  practically  been  reduced  to  two. 

Some  growers  claim  that  they  save  their  plums  by 
spraying  frequently,  once  a  week,  with  the  arsenites. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  curculios  do  feed  on  the 
foliage  early  in  the  spring,  and  would  thus  be  pois¬ 
oned  by  the  sprayed  foliage.  Others  who  spray  for 
the  insect,  theorize  that  they  lodge  some  of  the  poison 
in  the  crescent  cut,  and  when  the  grub  hatches,  it 
gets  some  of  it  in  eating  its  way  into  the  fruit.  I 
doubt  whether  those  who  hold  this  theory  have  ever 
carefully  investigated  the  operations  of  the  little 
grub  when  getting  its  first  few  meals.  I  find  that  the 
newly-hatched  grub  immediately  burrows  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  position  of  the  egg  into  the  flesh 
of  the  fruit,  and  in  doing  this,  its  tunnel  does  not 
intersect  the  crescent  cut  at  all.  It  is  true  that, 
when  first  made ,  the  crescent  cut  usually  extends 
under  or  undermines  the  egg  cavity,  and  if  it  entered 
the  fruit  at  that  time,  the  grub’s  tunnel  might  go 
into  the  crescent  cut.  But  before  the  egg  hatches, 
the  fruit  grows  considerably,  and  it  will  be  found 
that,  almost  invariably,  the  crescent  cut  has  filled  up 
somewhat  (note  this  in  Fig.  156),  and  a  pin  stuck 
through  the  egg  perpendicularly  into  the  fruit  would 
not  often  intersect  the  crescent.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  any  plum  curculio  grubs  ever  got  a  dose  of 
poison  at  their  first  meal  by  the  lodgment  of  a 
particle  of  Paris-green  in  the  crescent  cut.  We  shall 
test  this  theory  by  careful  experiments  here  at  the 
inseetary  this  spring;  crescents  will  be  painted  full 
of  poison,  and  results  will  be  noted  with  interest. 

For  me,  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  evidence  to  show 


THE  CRESCENT  ON  THE  PLUM.  Flo.  156. 

A  plum  showing  the  work  of  the  curculio.  One  of  the  “crescents” 
is  enlarged,  and  the  skin  of  the  fruit  cut  away  to 
snow  the  egg  in  the  cavity  of  the  “  flap.” 

that  the  method  of  spraying  with  Paris-green  for  this 
insect  can  be  made  uniformly  successful.  I  know  of 
many  instances  where  it  has  failed,  and  many  of  our 
largest  plum  growers  in  western  New  York  now  use 
the  jarring  method.  One  large  grower  used  the  jar¬ 
ring  method  for  a  time,  but  was  led  to  try  spraying 
and,  for  a  few  years,  when  his  trees  bore  heavy  crops, 
he  thought  that  he  controlled  the  curculio  with  the 
spray.  But  a  year  or  two  ago,  his  trees  set  a  rather 
light  crop,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  save  most  of 
the  fruits  to  insure  a  paying  crop.  He  started  in  as 
usual  to  prevent  the  work  of  the  curculio  with  Paris- 
green.  He  was  soon  convinced,  however,  that  the 
spray  was  not  diminishing  the  crescent  marks  any, 
and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  jarring  machines  to 
save  his  crop. 

The  jarring  process  is  familiar  to  all,  but  many  do 
not  use  it,  thinking  it  too  expensive.  It  is  a  success 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  our  most  successful  plum  and 
peach  growers  use  the  curculio  catchers — a  sort  of  in¬ 
verted  umbrella  on  a  wheel-barrow-like  frame — every 
year.  The  Hale  Georgia  Orchard  Company  last  year 
spent  $5,000  in  catching  the  curculio  in  this  manner 
on  their  extensive  Georgia  peach  orchard,  and  they 
are  satisfied  that  it  paid  to  do  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
begin  jarring  the  trees  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall, 
and  continue  the  operation  every  day  until  but  few 
curculios  are  caught  each  day.  Some  years,  it  is 
necessary  to  run  the  catchers  for  a  month  or  more. 
Early  morning  seems  to  be  the  best  time  to  jar  the 
trees;  it  must  be  a  jar,  not  a  mere  shake.  With  a 
moderate  setting  of  plums,  I  believe  that  the  spray¬ 
ing  method  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  save  the 
crop.  Our  New  York  growers  find  that  it  costs  from 
15  to  25  cents  to  jar  a  good-sized  plum  tree  every  day 
throughout  the  “  bugging  ”  season.  m.  v.  s. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

“Some  Pumpkins.” — In  our  patch  of  pumpkins  and 
squashes  last  year,  we  planted  some  seed  of  Maule’s 
Hundredweight,  cr  as  other  seedsmen  call  it,  Mam¬ 
moth  Potiron.  We  prepared  the  soil  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  planted  the  different  varieties  till  we  bad 
about  an  acre  in  all.  They  were  cultivated  with  a 
single  horse  hoe,  having  a  vine  lifter  attached  the 
last  time  or  two  that  they  were  tended.  Fordhook, 
Hubbard,  Red  Sugar  pumpkin  and  Dipper  Gourds 
grew  apace,  but  one  particular  “  Mammoth  ”  shone 
out  among  the  vines  and  got  to  be  an  immense  affair. 
Master  Two-years-old  called  it  his  pumpkin  from  the 
first  time  he  saw  it  as  he  rode  in  the  market  wagon 
while  we  were  preparing  the  next  day’s  load.  Every 
day  he  would  beg  us  to  “pick  it”  as  we  did  the 
melons  near  by.  Yv^e  let  it  lie  till  the  first  light  frosts 
had  touched  the  vines,  and  it  had  become  truly  a 
Hundredweight.  The  youDg  market  gardener  could 
not  part  from  his  treasure  till  he  had  its  picture 
taken  as  shown  at  Fig.  157.  Then  the  pumpkin  went 
to  the  large  show  window  of  an  enterprising  hard¬ 
ware  merchant,  who  had  a  collection  of  fine  farm  and 
garden  products.  Papa’s  business  card  was  tacked  to 
the  pumpkin,  that  “  he  who  ran  might  read”.  Seeds 
from  this  sold  for  five  cents  a  dozen  last  spring. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

At  one  time,  I  came  very  close  to  thinking  that 
there  was  just  one  variety  of  poultry  that  was  worth 
raising,  and  that  variety  wore  brown  feathers,  sported 
a  beautiful  rose  comb  and  danced  her  life  away  in 
the  active  guise  of  a  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  I 
have  not  ceased  to  love  my  Brovtnies,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  “there  are  others.”  I  began  experiment¬ 
ing  with  White  P.  Rocks  because  the  Leghorns  were 
so  late  about  sitting,  if  they  would  deign  to  sit  at  all. 
The  P.  Rocks  proved  to  be  good  mothers,  and  the 
second  year,  I  bought  a  sitting  of  eggs  from  which  I 
raised  one  cockerel  which  was  so  white  that  I  began 
to  dream  of  success  in  the  show  room.  1  now  have 
as  many  P.  Rocks  as  Leghorns,  and  their  egg  record 
is  so  nearly  alike  that  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  the 
P.  Rocks  the  better  birds.  The  Brownies  will  assert 
themselves  now,  however,  for  the  P.  Rocks  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  sit. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  fowl  which  comes  nearer 
absolute  perfection  than  a  White  P.  Rock,  bred  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  standard  requirements.  A  big, 
shapely  hen,  not  in  the  least  incumbered  by  her  size, 
but  carrying  her  weight  daintily  and  easily.  Pure 
white  plumage,  yellow  beak,  skin  and  legs,  the 
brightest  of  red  combs,  wattles  and  ear  lobes,  quiet 
in  disposition,  good  sitters,  good  mothers.  If  they 
have  a  fault,  I  have  yet  to  learn  it.  They  will  travel 
as  far  as  a  Leghorn  in  search  of  food,  and  they  will 
scratch  up  the  garden,  too,  if  you  do  not  feed  them. 
But  what  is  a  hen  good  for  if  she  will  not  “  scratch 
for  a  living”?  When  killing  time  comes,  you  will 
find  a  plump,  fine  bird  with  no  dark  pinfeathers  to 
vex  your  soul,  with  not  too  great  weight  to  insure 
delicate  meat,  yet  weight  enough  to  reward  you  for 
your  labor.  .  s.  a.  little. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

Rape  for  Sheep. 

1  am  surprised  at  the  answer  of  L.  A.  C.  to  H.  F.  of 
North  Steuben,  N.  Y.,  on  page  218,  in  which  by  in¬ 
ference,  at  least,  he  intimates  that  rape  is  tender 
north  of  central  New  York.  I  have  seen  it  growing 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance  away  up  north  in  Canada, 
more  than  100  miles  north  of  here.  I  am  also  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  says  that  it  resembles  the  mustard.  Of 
course  it  belongs  to  the  mustard  family  ;  so  do  the 
cabbage,  turnip,  horse  radish,  Shepherd’s  purse  and 
many  other  plants.  But  rape,  when  growing  in  the 
field,  looks  exactly  like  a  field  of  ruta-bagas  that  had 
run  to  leaves  and  tops  without  forming  bulbs.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  foods  for  sheep,  hogs  or  feeding 
steers  ;  and  in  Canada  it  is  fed  largely  to  milch  cows, 
the  same  as  cabbage  or  turnips,  just  after  milking, 
and  it  doesn’t  impart  any  bad  flavor  to  the  milk. 

Dwarf  Essex  is  the  best  variety,  but  it  may  be  sown 
in  many  ways.  The  seed  should  not  cost  over  seven 
or  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  if  II.  F.  will  sow  three 
pounds  of  seed  on  his  oat  or  barley  fields  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  harrow  or  drill  when  sowing 
those  grains,  he  will  find  it  all  there  when  he  harvests 
the  grain,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  it  will  come  on 
and  give  him  an  immense  amount  of  the  finest  sheep 
feed  he  ever  had.  He  may  also  sow  two  pounds  per 
acre  in  his  corn  fields  just  preceding  the  last  culti¬ 
vation,  and  after  the  corn  comes  off,  he  will  get  feed 
enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  100  times  over.  Rape 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  May  1  till  August  15, 
and  will  make  a  good  growth  and  paying  crop ;  but 
for  the  main  crop,  it  is  best  to  sow  it  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  July.  To  fit  the  ground, 
plow  early,  and  at  least  once  in  10  days  go  over  it 
with  a  harrow  until  time  to  sow.  The  object  of  this 
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is  to  cause  all  weed  seeds  within  germinating  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  surface  to  grow  and  be  killed.  It  may 
then  be  sown  broadcast,  but  is  much  better  sown  in 
drills  from  24  to  30  inches  apart,  and  1%  pound  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  When  the  ground  is  so  fitted,  once 
cultivating  and  no  hoeing  will  be  enough  to  insure  a 
good  crop,  and  the  rape  will  smother  out  all  other 
plants.  Two  hundred  pounds  each  of  bone  Hour  and 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre  will  have  a  wonderful 
effect  in  giving  it  a  strong  start,  and  making  a  big 
yield.  If  not  planted  before  June  20,  in  six  weeks  it 
will  be  ready  to  turn  in  the  stock,  and  can  be  fed  on 
same  field  until  frozen  solid,  as  it  will  start  up  from 
the  root  a  fresh  growth  as  fast  as  eaten. 

When  pasturing  on  rape,  sheep  should  have  an  old 
summer  pasture  on  which  to  run  and  graze,  and  also 
have  plenty  of  salt  always  accessible,  and  it  is  very 
much  better  to  feed  them  a  little  wheat  or  rye  bran 
every  day  as  a  corrective  to  so  much  succulence. 
They  should  never  be  turned  at  first  upon  rape  when 
it  is  wet,  either  with  dew  or  rain,  and  never  with 
empty  stomachs.  It  is  better  to  take  them  from  a 
pasture  in  the  afternoon  and  put  them  in  the  rape 
field  for  only  one  hour  the  first  day.  The  next  day 
after  filling  themselves  on  another  pasture,  they  may 
be  turned  upon  the  rape  after  dinner,  and  if  it  be  so 
arranged  that  they  can  go  upon  an  old  pasture  field 
at  will,  they  will  need  no  further  looking  after  except 
as  to  salt  and  dry  food.  Sheep,  especially  lambs, 
should  not  be  confined  to  a  rape  field,  as  an  exclusive 
diet  of  rape  is  very  likely  to  give  them  the  scours, 
and  I  have  seen  them  sicken  and  die  from  this  cause. 
As  to  saving  it  for  winter  fodder,  it  is  no  more  feasi¬ 
ble  than  to  try  to  make  fodder  out  of  a  heavy  growth 
of  cabbage.  Its  chief  and  only  value  is  as  a  late 
summer  and  fall  feed.  I  have  seen  sheep  digging  it 
out  of  the  snow  in  December  and  doing  well  on  it. 
If  H.  F.  will  try  an  acre  or  two  of  rape,  he  will  never 
again  be  without  it.  j.  s  woodward. 

Niagara  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


GROWING  AND  FEEDING  PUMPKINS. 

AI.L  STOCK  FOND  OF  THEM. 

For  a  number  of  years,  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
try  to  grow  a  crop  of  pumpkins  with  the  corn.  Grown 
in  this  way,  they  are  a  very  uncertain  crop.  Some¬ 
times  the  crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure,  and  again 
a  success.  In  1895,  from  38  acres  of  corn,  we  gathered 
only  three  loads  of  pumpkins,  and,  of  course,  when 
the  crop  is  so  light,  they  are  mostly  of  poor  quality. 
In  1890,  from  44  acres,  we  gathered  76  wagon-loads, 
that  would  average  about  2,200  pounds  per  load,  mak¬ 
ing  upwards  of  80  tons.  As  all  the  land  was  sown  to 
wheat  and  rye  after  the  corn  was  in  the  shock,  all 
the  pumpkins  must  be  gathered  before  the  seeding  is 
done.  With  a  driver,  two  of  us  would  load  and  unload 
14  to  15  loads  per  day. 

We  have  long  since  learned  that,  if  we  wish  a  crop 
of  pumpkins  in  corn,  we  must  be  liberal  with  seed  at 
planting,  and  last  year,  I  think  that  we  used 
between  two  and  three  gallons  of  seed.  We 
plant  corn  with  a  two-horse  planter  ;  each  grain 
box  holds  about  one  peck  of  corn,  and  we  put 
in  seven  quarts  of  corn  and  one  quart  of 
pumpkin  seeds,  mixing  them  well  with  the 
corn.  If  they  sprout  and  start  well,  they  may 
appear  thick  at  first,  but  some  are  destroyed 
in  cultivating  the  corn,  and  the  bugs  get  a  good 
share,  so  that  we  never  have  them  too  thick  in 
the  end.  On  the  heavily  manured  fields  last 
year,  the  crop  was  more  evenly  distributed  than 
on  a  field  that  had  not  been  plowed  for  several 
years  and  had  not  been  manured.  On  the 
richer,  low-lying  parts  of  this  field,  we  got 
some  of  the  largest ;  on  the  thinner  part  of  the 
field,  the  crop  was  very  light.  Readers  may 
wonder  how  we  seeded  the  land  with  all  these 
pumpkin  vines  over  it.  A  20-inch  disk  harrow 
lapping  half  way  cut  them  to  pieces  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  they  were  very  little  trouble  to  us 
when  using  the  drill. 

We  always  plant  pumpkins  with  all  the  corn 
planted.  Last  year,  we  hoped  to  sell  the  surplus 
to  the  canning  factory,  but  on  our  own  account,  we 
failed  to  make  a  sale,  because  the  factory  owners 
thought  ours  were  not  the  right  kind.  It  came  about 
that  two  car-loads  were  topped  out  with  our  pump¬ 
kins,  and  they  proved  to  be  the  finest  they  ever  bought. 
Rut  as  the  demand  was  limited,  only  four  wagon¬ 
loads  went  that  way,  and  they  to  fill  out  cars  for  other 
parties.  We  sold  and  gave  away  about  one-third  of 
the  crop.  The  remainder,  as  many  as  possible,  were 
consumed  on  the  farm.  Nearly  all  the  stock  on  the 
farm  eat  them.  Five  or  six  horses  eat  them  in  great 
quantities.  The  three  milch  cows  and  heifer  have 
all  they  wish,  and  they  seem  never  to  tire  of  them. 

We  commenced  feeding  them  the  last  week  in 
August,  first  those  that  grew  between  the  corn  and 
the  fence,  where  they  had  sun  and  air  to  ripen  them 


early.  Years  ago,  when  we  had  a  “  boom  ”  crop,  we 
tried  sheltering  them  in  a  long,  double-sided  rail 
pen,  the  sides  filled  with  straw  and  the  top  covered 
with  straw.  In  that  way,  we  kept  them  till  near 
Christmas ;  since  that,  we  have  piled  them  out  of 
doors,  and  aimed  to  feed  them  out  by  the  time  freez¬ 
ing  weather  came.  It  was  our  intention  to  build  a 
rail  house  protected  with  fodder  for  some  of  the  best, 
but  the  wet  weather  crowded  other  work  so  much 
that  we  were  not  able  to  get  it  done.  All  the  time 
after  they  were  ripe,  our  hogs  had  all  they  could  con¬ 
sume. 

We  had  five  brood  sows  and  a  male  hog  in  a  clover 
pasture  to  themselves  ;  they  ate  a  30-bushel  wagon- 
box  full  of  pumpkins  per  week,  fed  twice  a  day 
thrown  over  a  staked  and  ridered  rail  fence  ;  those 


SOME  PUMPKINS.  Fio.  157. 

that  did  not  burst  open  in  the  fall,  were  cut  with  a  corn 
knife.  We  aimed  to  feed  them  about  what  they 
would  eat  up  clean  before  leaving  the  feeding 
grounds.  The  proper  way  to  feed  pumpkins  to  fat¬ 
ten  hogs  is  to  feed  the  pumpkins  first  and  then  the 
corn.  The  pumpkins  do  not  spoil  their  appetites  for 
corn,  but  corn  would  for  the  pumpkins.  I  think  that, 
by  feeding  pumpkins,  we  get  more  corn  consumed 
than  we  could  without  them,  so  we  are  the  gainers 
by  what  the  pumpkins  put  on  and  the  increased 
amount  of  corn  digested  on  their  account.  As  illus¬ 
trated  at  Fig.  158,  the  pumpkins  are  on  the  side  of 
the  temporary  fence  next  the  corn  field,  the  hogs  are 
in  a  clover  field  that  will  be  plowed  for  corn  next 
year.  They  do  much  better  having  the  run  of  the 
clover  field  than  they  would  if  confined  to  corn  and 
pumpkins,  and  kept  in  a  small  lot.  Sows  that  are 
suckling  pigs  get  pumpkins  in  quantity  and  a  light 
feed  of  slop,  but  no  corn  ;  the  pigs  get  corn  in  their 
wanderings  and  are  very  fat.  With  full  feeds  of  corn 
and  pumpkins  without  slop  or  grass,  both  sows  and 
pigs  would  get  too  fat,  which  would  be  a  mistake. 


PUMPKIN  HANDY  FOR  HOG  FEEDING.  Fig.  158. 

While  the  pumpkins  are  mostly  water,  it  is  in  a 
shape  that  pleases  the  pig  wonderfully  well.  The 
solids  are,  in  the  main,  carbohydrates  and  tend  to 
fatten,  hence  they  should  not  be  fed  to  young  pigs 
with  too  heavy  quantities  of  grain.  When  we  go  to 
seed  them,  we  always  carry  a  corn  knife  to  cut  them 
open  ;  a  spade  is  an  excellent  tool  for  this  purpose. 
We  never  remove  the  seeds,  because  the  hogs  and 
cows  Hire  them  best,  and  we  are  certain  that  they  do 
no  harm.  When  cows  are  fed  pumpkins,  they  dry  up, 
because  the  grass  is  short  or  else  because  they  lay  on 
fat  too  fast.  Hogs  eat  them  better  when  fresh  cut ; 
if  too  many  are  fed,  they  eat  out  the  seeds  and  strings 
and  leave  the  solid  part ;  and  where  this  is  made  stale 
by  lying  in  the  sun  and  air  a  while,  they  are  slow  to 
return  to  it.  When  we  wish  to  take  out  the  seeds  to 


save,  we  give  the  pumpkins  a  few  jolts  on  the  ground, 
turning  them  over  while  doing  it ;  then  when  cut, 
the  seeds  will  be  found  separated  from  the  strings, 
and  are  easily  washed. 

The  canning  factory  previous  to  last  year,  paid 
from  $2  25  to  $3  25  per  ton;  last  year,  they  bought 
them  delivered  on  the  cars  at  my  station  for  $1.30  per 
ton — not  a  very  encouraging  price,  but  better  than 
let  them  go  to  waste.  The  poultry  also  had  their 
share.  Flat  pumpkins  were  selected,  cut  open  and 
placed  with  the  flesh  part  up — and  the  chickens  con¬ 
sumed  all  but  the  rinds.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop 
we  could  have  grown  that  would  have  suited  us  so 
well  for  all  the  stock  on  the  farm.  We  made  no 
effort  to  teach  the  horses  to  eat  them  ;  possibly  they 
thought  stolen  fruit  the  sweetest,  as  they  ate  them 
mostly  by  reaching  across  the  fence. 

Ohio.  _ JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

"AMERICAN  FARM  HELP." 

THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN  C0NNF.CTICUT. 

The  unskilled  labor  problem,  although  still  difficult 
enough,  is  not  so  troublesome  to  the  farmers  in  this 
locality  as  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago.  Then,  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  intelligence  offices, 
by  rail  or  boat,  were  the  order  of  the  day  from  April 
to  October.  In  those  offices,  the  policy  of  bullying 
and  double  dealing  was  a  fine  art.  Wages  of  men 
engaged  there  did  not  rule  high,  but  there  were  car 
fares,  office  fees,  and  dinners  to  be  counted  in.  Of 
course,  part  came  out  of  the  employee,  if  he  staid  his 
month  out;  but  the  farmer  was  never  sure  whether, 
after  all  the  expenses  of  importation,  he  would  stay 
longer  than  till  next  morning.  Cases  of  professional 
repeating  were  not  infrequent,  the  man  going 
directly  back  to  the  city  office  to  hire  out  over  again, 
in  collusion,  no  doubt,  with  the  keeper  of  the  office. 
Lately,  many  Polish  families  have  settled  hereabouts, 
and  each  Polish  house  becomes  a  boarding  place 
where  the  farmer  can,  generally,  pick  up  common 
labor  by  the  day  or  month.  The  quality  ranges  wide, 
but  the  expense  of  changing  is  so  much  less  than  by 
the  Greenwich  St.  plan  that  it  is  on  the  whole  an 
improvement. 

Skilled  American  farm  labor  is  scarcer,  and,  of 
course,  higher ;  but  locality  and  kind  of  work,  re¬ 
garding  which  the  American  is  growing  more  par¬ 
ticular  has  considerable  to  do  with  the  supply.  In 
the  50-mile  radius  of  New  York  where  I  live,  popula¬ 
tion  is  dense  enough  to  make  the  section  more 
socially  attractive  than  in  more  thinly  populated 
country  districts.  We  have  twice  advertised  for  a 
skilled  man  in  a  journal  widely  taken  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  received  each  time  about  30  answers  from 
New  England  and  New  York  State  at  wages  from  $18 
to  $25  per  month  with  board.  The  class  of  applicants 
was  quite  satisfactory  as  far  as  one  could  judge.  One 
was  an  Indian  graduate  from  Carlisle.  That  would 
come  under  the  head  of  American  farm  help,  would 
it  not  ?  A  boy  in  the  family  who  sleeps  with  the 
hired  man,  and  whose  ideas  of  Indians  have 
much  to  do  with  scalps  and  tomahawks,  was 
aghast  at  the  employment  of  this  applicant. 
The  Indian,  however,  was  finally  passed  over 
on  other  grounds.  In  this  section,  the  imported 
skilled  American  takes  more  kindly  to  dairying 
than  to  the  truck  or  vegetable  farm.  I  am 
dairying,  and  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  with  skilled  Americans  than  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  been  who  are  engaged  in  vegetable 
and  truck  growing.  They  do  better  with  good 
grades  of  foreign  help.  The  eastern  European 
likes  crawling  in  the  dirt  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age  American  who  has  not  grown  up  in  that 
line  of  work.  In  summer,  foreign  help  ranges 
from  $12  to  $16  per  month  and  board,  generally 
sleeping  in  some  comfortable  outbuilding.  In 
winter,  he  will  work  for  $5  or  $10  per  month. 
The  American  gets  about  $5  more  than  the 
summer  wages,  with  a  small  reduction  in 
winter.  With  the  small  farmer,  also,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  family  at  the  table  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  pew  in  church. 

Farm  wages,  as  inmost  salaried  situations,  are 
nearly  what  they  were  years  ago,  when  a  dollar  would 
not  go  as  far  as  it  will  now.  The  wage  earner  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  more  prosperous  than  his  employer, 
whether  he  be  farmer,  tradesman,  or  manufacturer. 
In  this  section,  for  three  or  four  years,  farmers  have 
but  just  paid  expenses.  The  hired  man,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  been  laying  up  a  good  sum  of  money  right 
along,  doing  so  well,  in  fact,  that  he  is  soon  able  to 
buy  a  farm  for  himself,  and  learn  that  eternal  worry 
is  the  price  of  liberty.  There  are  a  number  of  such 
cases  within  my  own  knowledge.  Polish  help  by  the 
day  can,  generally,  be  procured  at  $1  or  $1.25  per  day. 
If  these  men  have  no  families,  they  live  with  a  Polish 
family,  buying  their  own  provisions  and  hiring  them 
cooked  by  the  Polish  women.  American  help  by  the 
day  demands  $1.50.  Some  farmers,  tired  of  boarding 
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help,  are  employing  more  day  help.  This  does  very 
well  when  there  are  few  chores.  Day  help  and  month 
help  do  not  work  well  together,  on  account  of  the 
clashing  of  hours  of  labor. 

Farm  machinery  has  displaced  farm  labor.  Last 
week  I  planted,  with  a  hand  corn  planter,  a  field  in 
10  hours  which  has,  in  other  years,  taken  24  hours  of 
handlabor  with  hoes.  But  the  competition  of  machinery 
has  not  been  a  hardship  to  the  farm  laborer  ;  he  has 
gone  into  the  shop  to  build  the  machinery.  Further¬ 
more,  machinery  has  multiplied  and  cheapened 
products,  so  that  this  prosperous  person’s  dollar  will 
buy  more  than  formerly,  and  he  is  able  to  buy  bicy¬ 
cles  for  himself  and  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  and 
patronize  the  trolley  cars  ;  he,  therefore,  finds  em¬ 
ployment  buildiDg  bicycles  and  trolley  cars.  The 
unskilled  surplus  find  employment  as  motormen,  con¬ 
ductors,  and  track  builders.  Truly,  there  is  a  zinc 
pad  under  the  galling  collar  of  farm  servitude. 

Connecticut.  e.  c  bibge. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

THE  " FIXING ”  POWER  OF  LAND  PLASTER. 

W.  J.  M .,  Hazelmere,  British  Columbia.— Land  plaster  will  cost 
ine  $15  per  ton  and  a  three-mile  haul ;  can  I  afford  to  use  it  at  this 
price  for  sprinkling  on  my  manure,  made  under  cover  ?  In 
other  words,  how  much  free  ammonia  will  a  ton  of  land  plaster, 
used  in  this  way,  serve  to  fix  ? 

Dry  Earth  Instead  of  Plaster. 

A.  J.  M.  should  not  think  of  using  land  plaster  at 
$15  per  ton,  for  he  may,  during  the  summer,  pile 
under  shelter  dryish  earth.  If  it  contain  a  fair 
amount  of  organic  matter,  that  is,  unrotted  vegetable 
matter,  it  will  become  dry  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  For  arresting  the  escape  of  ammonia,  this  is 
better  than  gypsum.  Land  plaster  is  a  little  more 
convenient  for  sprinkling  on  the  stable  floors  than 
earth,  and  is  a  little  cleaner.  We  keep  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows  and  use  not  more  than  five  or  six  pounds 
per  day,  in  the  morning.  We  like  it  better  than 
earth,  but  we  would  use  earth  instead  of  plaster  if 
we  had  a  large  manure  heap  where  the  ammonia  was 
escaping.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  dry  earth 
as  described  is  the  best  conserver  of  fertility  in 
manures,  all  things  considered,  that  has  ever  been 
discovered.  I.  r.  bobebts. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Some  Losses  in  Manure  Piles. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  is  in  position  to  state 
exactly  what  the  fixing  power  of  gypsum  may  be 
under  different  circumstances,  for,  in  my  opinion, 
that  would  depend  upon  the  temperature,  amount 
of  moisture  and  proportion  of  liquid  manure  present 
to  be  acted  upon.  If  the  material  were  to  become 
dry,  it  is  stated  by  Mayer,  one  of  the  European 
authorities,  that  the  reverse  action  would  take  place, 
so  that  moisture  is  essential  if  gypsum  is  employed. 
The  chief  benefit  which  seems  to  accrue  from  the  use 
of  gypsum  is  simply  to  bind  the  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  which  is  liberated  from  the  urea  of  the  liquid 
manure.  Other  and  very  serious  losses  of  nitrogen 
as  gas  undoubtedly  take  place  as  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  nitrates  (according  to  Prof.  Wagner  and 
others)  or  by  oxidation,  as  claimed  by  Prof.  T.  H. 
Pfeiffer  and  others.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  most  ex¬ 
tended  investigations  in  relation  to  the  best  manner 
of  preserving  stable  manure,  the  leading  European 
authorities  seem  to  agree  that  close  packing  is  as,  if 
not  more,  essential,  in  effecting  preservation,  than 
gypsum  or  other  preservatives.  Gypsum  seems  to 
have  little  or  no  effect  in  preventing  the  reduction  of 
nitrates  and  the  liberation  of  free  nitrogen.  Caustic 
lime  has  been  found  to  do  this  very  effectually,  and 
Pfeiffer  suggests  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  treat 
manure  with  caustic  lime  to  prevent  reduction  of 
nitrates  and  then  cover  it  with  loam  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  ammonia.  This  does  not  seem  to  me, 
however,  to  be  a  practical  thing,  except  in  small  com¬ 
pact  heaps.  In  view  of  this  loss  of  nitrogen  by 
reduction  of  nitrates  and  oxidation  by  which  free 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  solid  excrement,  if  closely  packed  or  trodden 
down  by  animals,  suffers  but  slight  loss,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  best  plan  to  be 
followed  would  be  to  collect  the  liquid  manure  by 
itself  and  apply  it  as  frequently  as  it  can  be  done. 
The  coarse  manure  can  then  be  applied  when  most 
convenient,  or  if  the  two  are  collected  together,  I  am 
a  very  strong  believer  in  the  idea  that  the  quicker  it 
is  spread  upon  the  ground  the  better  and  that,  per¬ 
haps  even  in  winter,  where  the  land  does  not  slope 
too  much,  this  may  be  the  best  practice.  The  late 
Prof.  E.  Wolff  found,  in  some  experiments  which  he 
conducted  as  early  as  1859,  that  there  was  less  loss 


of  nitrogen  from  manure  where  lime  was  used  than 
where  it  was  left  to  itself  or  was  mixed  with  charcoal 
or  gypsum.  These  astonishing  results  were  inexplic¬ 
able  at  that  time,  but  the  recent  work  on  reduction 
of  nitrates  has  shown  that  the  caustic  property  of  the 
lime  is  sufficient  either  to  kill  or  prevent  the  action 
of  the  organisms  which  cause  this  reduction. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that,  on  our  experi¬ 
ment  plots  where  we  applied  the  same  amount  of 
lime  in  the  form  of  air-slaked  lime  and  of  gypsum, 
and  where  we  derived  much  benefit  from  the  gypsum 
upon  two  previous  crops  (beets  and  barley),  the  grass 
is  looking  very  yellow  this  spring,  and  suggests  that, 
probably,  the  lime  has  been  removed  by  the  plants 
and  now  we  shall  begin  to  suffer  from  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  residual  sulphuric  acid  in  the  soil.  These  re¬ 
sults  promise  to  explain  satisfactorily  why  the  use  of 
gypsum  upon  many  soils  has  proved  to  be  disadvan¬ 
tageous  eventually.  Of  course  there  are  other  rea¬ 
sons,  such  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  potash  which  the 
gypsum  has  set  free.  h.  j.  wheeler. 

Rhode  Island  Station. 

Two  Pounds  of  Plaster  Per  Day. 

The  “theoretical  working  capacity”  of  a  ton  of 
land  plaster  may  be  expressed  as  follows  :  A  ton  of 
land  plaster  would  fix  about  one-half  ton  of  am¬ 
monium  carbonate  ;  that  is,  if  all  of  the  lime  com¬ 
bined  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  land  plaster 
were  replaced  by  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  it  would  require  about  two  tons 
of  sulphate  of  lime  to  fix  the  ammonia  in  one  ton  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Practically,  however,  this 
would  not  take  place,  as  in  order  that  the  ammonia 
may  be  fixed,  the  plaster  must  be  thoroughly  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  manure  from  which  the  ammonia 
is  evolved.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
calculate  exactly  how  much  plaster  to  apply  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  manure,  as  the  kind  of  feed  used 
and  the  method  of  collecting  the  manure  would 
influence  the  proportion  of  ammonia  that  might  be 
set  free.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  usual  recom¬ 
mendations  made,  that  two  pounds  per  day  per  cow 
would  be  sufficient  to  fix  all  of  the  ammonia  that 
might  be  evolved,  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow.  This  would 
be  sufficient,  theoretically,  to  fix  the  nitrogen  in  the 
product  per  day,  provided  that  it  was  all  changed 
into  ammonia,  which,  of  course,  never  happens. 
Whether  a  farmer  can  afford  to  purchase  land  plaster 
at  $15  per  ton  for  use  as  “ammonia  fixer”  will  depend 
upon  how  much  he  has  to  pay  for  the  nitrogen  in 
other  forms  ;  unless  the  nitrogen  is  very  expensive, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  too  high  a  price 
to  pay.  I  am  using  waste  plaster  from  the  Rancoeas 
Phosphorus  Works,  which  answers  very  well,  and  is 
very  much  cheaper  than  the  regular  land  plaster — 
this  for  the  information  of  farmers  in  New  Jersey. 
Other  phosphorus  manufacturers  in  the  State  would, 
probably,  furnish  this  waste  material  at  a  relatively 
low  cost.  E  B.  VOOBHEES. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


GREAT  DANGER  FROM  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

PBOMPX  ACTION  IS  NEEDED. 

C.  T .,  Niagara,  Out. — I  send  a  pear  cutting  which  is  affected  by 
blight.  The  whole  tree,  a  dwarf  Bartlett,  is  covered,  and  since 
last  fall  it  has  spread  to  several  others.  What  is  it,  and  what  is 
the  best  way  to  treat  it?  A  friend  wishes  some  information  about 
black  aphis,  described  as  attacking  the  roots  of  peach  trees,  and 
causing  the  shoots  to  curl. 

E.  F.  F.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.—l  send  a  leaf  of  an  Idaho  pear,  and 
a  piece  of  branch  of  a  Bartlett  pear  tree.  What  ails  them,  and 
what  remedy  should  I  apply  ?  Last  summer,  I  sprayed  the  Bart¬ 
lett  alternately  with  Paris-green  and  whale-oil  soap,  using  an 
atomizer,  but  with  no  effect.  Again  last  fall,  I  wabhed  the  trunk 
and  heavier  branches  with  whale-oil  soap  and  very  little  water, 
using  a  scrubbing  brush;  then  they  were  quite  clean;  but  the 
smaller  branches  I  could  not  touch  in  this  manner,  therefore,  cut 
a  good  part  of  them  away.  I  fear  it  is  the  San  JosG  scale  of  which 
I  have  heard  so  much,  but  never  saw  before.  My  neighbors  have 
lost  most  of  their  trees  through  it. 

ANSWEBED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGEBLAND. 

I  am  fast  comiDg  to  believe  that  the  San  Jos6  scale 
is  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly  distributed 
among  eastern  fruit  growers  than  any  one  has  yet 
imagined.  The  pear  cuttings  sent  in  from  Niagara, 
Canada,  and  from  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  were  both  badly 
infested  with  the  dreaded  pest.  The  entomologist 
of  Canada  writes  me  that  he  did  not  before  know  of 
its  occurrence  in  Canada  except  at  Chatham,  Ontario, 
and  in  British  Columbia.  Canadian  fruit  growers  in 
southern  Ontario,  along  the  lake,  have  much  to  fear 
from  this  pest,  for  they  are  included  in  that  portion 
of  the  country  known  as  the  normal  life  zone  of  the 
insect,  or  where  one  may  expect  it  to  multiply  and 
spread  with  its  natural  vigor  and  thriftiness.  For 
this  reason  C.  T.  should  take  every  possible  means  to 
exterminate  the  insect  in  his  orchard. 

The  badly  infested  trees  should  be  burned,  root 
and  branch,  at  once,  and  those  having  but  few  scales 
be  treated  with  whale-oil  soap.  Paint  every  scale 
that  can  be  found  upon  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 


of  the  trees  with  whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Do  this  at  once,  and 
then  spray  the  whole  tree  at  least  once  in  two  weeks 
all  summer  with  whale-oil  soap,  one  pound  in  from 
five  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  depending  upon  how  much 
the  foliage  will  stand  without  injury.  Kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  about  eight  times  will,  probably, 
answer  the  same  purpose  for  a  summer  spray.  That 
is  the  way  I  should  treat  trees  of  my  own  which  were 
infested  with  the  pest.  Burn  all  badly  infested  ones 
at  once,  wash  the  trunks  with  a  strong  whale-oil 
soap  solution  now,  and  drench  the  trees  once  in  two 
weeks  during  the  summer  with  a  weaker  wash.  Then, 
if  I  could  not  see  that  I  had  the  insect  well  checked 
and  under  control  by  fall,  I  would  burn  every  tree, 
or  persevere  and  wash  the  whole  tree  with  the  strong 
wash  as  soon  as  all  the  foliage  was  off  and  the  tree 
dormant  for  the  winter.  Then  continue  the  warfare 
the  next  spring  along  the  same  lines  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  season.  Only  eternal  vigilance,  faithful  spray¬ 
ing  and  thorough  work,  will  ever  control  this  fearful 
pest. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  whichever  one  may 
consider  it,  we  shall  have  here  at  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  a  chance  to  practice  what  we  preach 
about  this  pest ;  for  25  or  more  infested  trees,  in¬ 
cluding  choice  ornamentals  and  fruit  trees,  have  just 
been  discovered  within  a  few  rods  of  the  door  leading 
into  the  horticultural  greenhouses.  It  is  a  very 
mysterious  and  unexplainable  infestation.  The  worst 
infested  trees  were  obtained  from  1888  to  1890  of  a 
leading  nurseryman  on  whose  plantation  the  scale 
has  never  been  known  to  occur.  Whether  the 
trees  were  infested  when  they  came,  or  have  been 
near  other  trees  from  infested  localities  since, 
is  not  known.  The  indications  are  that  the  insect 
has  been  on  the  trees  for  some  time,  but  has 
“  smouldered”,  as  it  were,  not  having  found  a 
favorable  season  to  develop  with  its  normal  vigor, 
until  last  year.  Mr.  Lodeman  and  Prof.  Bailey 
both  have  worked  around  and  have  had  some  of 
the  trees  under  almost  daily  observation  for  several 
years,  yet  neither  ever  suspected  the  presence  of  the 
insect  until  it  was  discovered  almost  encrusting  the 
trunks  of  some  dwarf  apple  trees,  and  had  already 
killed  some  bushes  nearby.  With  this  experience,  I 
can  now  readily  see  how  the  insect  may  be  present 
in  a  fruit  plantation  for  a  long  time  without  the 
owner  knowing  of  it  or  being  able  to  discover  it. 
This  is  a  startling  and  important  fact,  and  should  set 
every  fruitgrower  on  edge  until  he  has  scrutinized 
every  tree  he  has  with  eagle  eyes  and  a  microscope. 
Anything  of  a  scale-like  nature  should  be  at  once 
dispatched  to  the  proper  authorities  for  identification. 

As  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  the  counties  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  are  the  portions 
of  New  York  State  which  are  in  the  normal  life  zone 
of  this  pest,  it  behooves  orchardists  in  these  regions, 
especially,  to  keep  their  eyes  open  for  any  signs  of 
the  creature  on  their  trees.  I  believe  that  not  less 
than  1,000  fruit  trees  are  badly  infested  with  the  San 
Jos6  scale  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  to  day  !  Speci¬ 
mens  have  just  come  to  us  from  trees  which  have 
been  recently  killed  by  it  at  Germantown,  Columbia 
County.  Furthermore,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
receive  specimens  of  the  insect  from  any  county  in 
the  State  within  the  next  few  years.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  think  of  ever  exterminating 
the  pest  in  any  Eastern  State,  so  thoroughly  is  it 
scattered  over  the  country,  as  recent  records  show. 
In  short,  eastern  orchardists  will,  doubtless,  have  this 
pest  to  fear  and  contend  with  for  many  years,  prob¬ 
ably  always.  This  is  surely  not  a  pleasant  or  promis¬ 
ing  outlook,  but  it  is  better  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  I  believe  that  the  scale  can  be  killed  and, 
doubtless,  exterminated  on  fruit  trees,  it  will  mean 
several  years  of  faithful,  thorough,  and  intelligent 
work.  For  this  reason,  I  think  it  always  wise  to  burn 
all  badly  infested  trees  at  once,  thus  cutting  off  the 
principal  source  of  the  spread  of  the  scale  to  other 
trees,  and  enabling  one  to  confine  his  energies  to  the 
less  infested  stock.  The  worst  infested  trees  found 
here  at  the  station  have  been  burned,  and  we  shall 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  control  the  insect  on  the 
other  trees.  The  hibernating  scales  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  grow,  and  will  be  rearing  young  in  a  short 
time.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  apply  the  strong  whale- 
oil  soap  solution  now  on  anything  but  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches.  This  should  be  done,  and  then  every 
young  louse  that  crawls  from  under  the  mother  scales 
should  not  be  allowed  time  to  secrete  its  impervious 
scale. 

The  pear  leaf  sent  in  by  E.  T.  V.  was  too  dry  to  de¬ 
termine  definitely,  but  I  think  the  spots  on  it  are  the 
galls  of  a  minute  mite  known  as  the  Pear-blister 
mite.  It  can  be  reached  successfully  only,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  spraying  the  trees  during  the  winter  with 
kerosene  emulsion  diluted  only  four  or  five  times. 
The  mites  winter  under  the  outer  scales  of  the  buds, 
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where  the  kerosene  soaks  in  and  kills  them.  They 
cannot  be  reached  when  in  the  galls  on  the  leaves. 

The  black  peach  aphis  about  which  C.  T.  inquires 
is,  doubtless,  the  one  which  is  being  distributed  all 
over  the  country  on  peach  stock  from  the  Southern 
nurseries.  It  is  ravaging  some  Michigan  peach  or¬ 
chards,  and  has  recently  been  introduced  into  Canada. 
Some  of  the  lice  work  upon  the  roots  where  they  do 
the  most  damage,  but  during  the  summer,  many  of 
them  migrate  up  on  to  the  foliage,  and  may  there  do 
noticeable  injury,  causing  the  leaves  to  curl  some¬ 
what.  Those  feeding  on  the  foliage  are  easily  con¬ 
trolled  with  a  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap 
spray,  but  the  root  forms  are  hard  to  get  at,  hence 
difficult  to  combat.  Apparently,  the  most  promising 
method  of  reaching  plant-lice  which  work  on  the 
roots,  like  the  wooly  aphis  of  the  apple  and  others,  is 
to  remove  about  six  inches  of  the  soil  from  around  the 
base  of  the  tree  for  a  foot  or  two.  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  tree,  and  then  scatter  from  one  to  three 
pounds  of  tobacco  dust  around  the  tree  and  hoe  back 
the  earth.  The  tobacco  dust  acts  continuously  as  an 
insecticide  and  is,  also,  a  good  fertilizer.  Those  who 
set  peach  stocks  raised  south  of  New  Jersey,  should 
carefully  examine  the  roots,  and  it  would  be  a  wise 
precaution  to  dip  the  roots  in  a  strong  whale-oil  soap 
solution  before  setting  out  the  trees. 

French  Damson  Plums  in  Maryland. 

W.  J.  B.,  Caroline  County ,  Aid.— Could  the  French  Damson 
plum  be  grown  in  this  locality  ?  Wnat  is  the  bearing  age  ?  Is  it 
self-fertilizing?  Has  it  commercial  value? 

Ans  — French  Damson  is  but  little  known  or  grown 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  thought  by  those  who  have 
tried  it  to  be  valuable  for  market.  It  would  likely 
prove  profitable  in  Denton,  Md.  One  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  plum  growers  in  the  country,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kerr,  lives  at  that  place,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
W.  J.  B.  to  visit  his  place,  and  the  variety  may  be  in 
bearing  now.  It  is  very  hardy  and  healthy  in  foliage, 
but  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  black-knot.  It  is  per¬ 
fect  in  flower  and  self-fertilizing.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Wild  Bush  Fruits  for  Cultivation. 

0.  K.  £>.,  Hayward,  H  is.— I  am  living  where  I  can  get  black¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  etc.,  wild,  of  course,  but  fine  ones.  I  want 
to  plant  an  acre  of  each  next  year.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  take  up  the  roots  and  transplant  them,  or  purchase  those 
grown  for  sale?  I  can  get  plenty  of  sawdust,  shavings  or  saw 
dust-manure.  Would  they  be  good  for  mulch  ? 

Ans  —  It  would  seem  to  me  unwise  to  depend  on 
chance  wild  varieties  of  the  blackberry  and  raspberry 
for  field  culture.  There  may  be  some  very  good 
varieties  growing  wild  in  the  neighborhood  of  C.  K. 
D. ,  for  Wisconsin  is  a  good  region  for  bush  fruits; 
but  it  would  be  almost  certain  that  he  would  get 
many  inferior  kinds  in  digging  enough  plants  to  set 
two  acres.  They  would  grow  very  unevenly,  might 
need  quite  different  treatment,  would  ripen  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  very  trouble¬ 
some  and  costly  to  gather  the  fruit.  Besides,  many 
of  the  plants  would  likely  die  because  of  their  poor 
roots  and  the  change  from  the  forest  and  copses  to 
the  open  field.  It  would  be  well  to  remove  and  culti¬ 
vate  a  few  plants  of  each  of  the  varieties  that  seemed 
the  best,  and  test  them,  hoping  that  something  of 
superior  excellence  may  be  found.  Some  of  the  best 
fruits  we  have  in  cultivation  were  found  in  this  way. 
But  I  would  advise  C.  K.  D.  to  buy  of  some  good 
nursery,  the  very  best  varieties  that  have  been  well 
tested  in  that  section.  Consult  the  reports  of  the 
State  horticultural  society  as  to  varieties.  A.  J. 
Phillips,  of  West  Salem,  Wis.,  is  the  secretary.  Saw¬ 
dust,  either  fresh  or  decayed,  is  of  almost  no  manurial 
value.  It  is  not  worth  hauling  on  the  land. 

H.  E.  v.  D. 

Ben  Davis  Apple  in  Colorado. 

W.  II.  M.,  Grand  Junction,  Col. — In  my  orchard  containing  700 
apple  trees,  there  are  250  four-year-old  Ben  Davis  trees.  All  of 
the  finer  varieties,  such  as  Jonathan,  Newtown  Pippin,  Grimes’s 
Golden,  Northern  Spy,  Winesap,  etc.,  attain  their  highest  per¬ 
fection  here,  and  all  are  sure  and  heavy  bearers.  Would  you 
recommend  top-grafting  the  Ben  Davis  with  some  of  the  varieties 
mentioned?  How  long  wou  d  top-grafting  delay  the  trees  from 
coming  into  bearing  ?  Trees  bear  very  young  here. 

Ans  — Having  been  in  western  Colorado  and  ob¬ 
served  the  peculiar  success  of  the  varieties  of  the 
apple  mentioned  by  W.  H.  M.  and  that  of  many  other 
fruits,  I  would  not  advise  him  to  top-graft  his  Ben 
Davis  trees.  This  variety  is  not  of  high  quality,  as 
we  all  know,  but  it  is  profitable.  Indeed,  the  most 
profitable  rows  of  apple  trees  that  I  ever  saw  were 
Ben  Davis,  at  Pavonia,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Gun¬ 
nison.  It  would  set  back  the  trees  in  bearing  about 
two  years  to  top  graft  them.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Saving  and  Starting  Strawberry  Seeds. 

J.  J.  S.,  Bose,  JV.  T. — What  is  the  best  method  of  saving  and 
curing  strawberry  seeds,  and  raising  strawberry  plants  from 
seed  ?  When  is  the  proper  time  to  plant,  etc.  ? 

Ans  — In  a  small  way,  pressing  the  berries  between 
blotting  papers  answers  very  well.  To  gather  large 
quantities  of  seed,  it  is  best  to  let  the  berries  ferment 
a  trifle,  wash  them  out,  pouring  off  the  water  that 
contains  the  lighter  pulp,  then  spread  out  the  seeds 


to  dry  on  paper.  The  best  way  to  raise  seedlings  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  ripe,  in 
shallow  drills  of  fine,  rich  soil.  The  seedlings,  which 
germinate  freely,  should  be  kept  moderately  moist. 
Transplant  them  the  next  spring,  and  they  will  bear 

the  spring  after. 

Draining  a  Wet  Cellar. 

B.  W.,  Northport ,  Mich. — Can  water  be  kept  out  of  a  cellar  with 
cement  ?  I  built  a  barn  cellar  last  October,  13x26  inside  measure, 
four  feet  below  the  surface,  using  13  barrels  of  Buffalo  cement. 
I  made  the  walls  of  one  part  cement,  three  of  sand  and  four  of 
gravel.  The  walls  average  six  inches  thick,  bottom  three  inches 
thick.  Water  seeps  through  the  sides  and  bottom.  I  could  easily 
put  on  another  coat  of  Portland  cement  if  it  would  be  efficient, 
but  can’t  drain  easily.  The  walls  seem  to  have  hardened  well. 

Ans. — The  only  practical  way  to  keep  water  out  of 
the  cellar  is  by  drainage.  This  should  have  been 
done  at  the  time  of  construction,  and  will,  probably, 
have  to  be  done  now  before  your  cellar  becomes  dry. 
Try  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  water  which  is 
seeping  in.  If  from  a  spring  that  can  be  located,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  tap  it  with  a  line  of  tile.  As 
the  cellar  is  only  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  or  expensive  job  to 
put  a  drain  around  the  outside  of  the  wall,  at  least 
on  that  side  from  which  the  water  seems  to  come.  I 
would  recommend  putting  a  drain  around  the  entire 
outside  of  the  wall,  at  a  depth  of  feet.  Three-inch 
round  tile  should  do  the  work.  If  this  do  not  make 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar  dry,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  put  a  drain  or,  possibly,  several  drains  under¬ 
neath.  B.  A  c. 

Bad  Smell  in  Water. 

G.  V.  M.,  Mt.  Holly,  N. J. — I  have  a  well  that  I  have  had  settled, 
and  the  water,  though  clear,  smells  very  bad.  What  shall  I  do 
with  it  ?  I  have  tried  lime.  Would  it  do  any  good  to  have  an 
open  windlass  well  ?  I  have  had  it  well  pumped  out  once  or  twice. 
Is  there  anything  I  could  put  in  it  to  help  it  ? 

Ans. — Of  course  you  will  understand  that  we  must 
first  know  what  gives  the  water  the  bad  smell  before 
telling  what  will  help  the  well.  The  cause  of  the  bad 
smell  in  the  water  is,  probably,  sulphur.  This  very 
frequently  causes  water  to  have  a  strong  odor  with¬ 
out  seriously  injuring  it  for  drinking  purposes.  If 
you  will  put  into  a  small  glass  bottle  some  of  the 
water,  cork  it  tight,  and  then  with  an  auger,  bore  a 
hole  into  a  piece  of  pine  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
bottle,  pack  it  securely  with  cotton  and  mail  it  to 
L.  A.  Clinton,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  he  will  try  to  discover 
what  is  in  the  water,  which  causes  the  odor. 

Real  Value  of  the  Silo. 

C.  M.  T.,  Delavan,  H  is— If,  as  per  L.  A.  C.,  page  270,  the  corn 
crop  can  be  so  field-cured  as  to  equal  ensilage,  how  ?  How  can 
it  be  thoroughly  cured  by  him  or  any  one  without  standing  in  the 
field  “from  one  to  two  months”  ?  What  magical  combination  of 
X-rays  and  oil  stoves  or  apricot  evaporator  does  he  muster  up  to 
charm  away  the  obstinate  corn  juice  ?  Except  in  phenomenally 
dry  weather,  fodder  stacked  within  a  month  here,  would  soon 
become  a  volcano  of  smoke  and  smell. 

Ans. — The  question  asked  brings  out  very  forcibly 
the  point  I  wished  to  make,  i.  e.  ;  If  corn  stover  could 
be  cured  without  the  long  exposure  necessary,  then 
it  would  possess  as  great  feeding  value  as  ensilage. 
We  have  no  patent  method  of  curing  the  stover,  so 
we  make  use  of  the  silo.  The  reason  why  a  silo 
should  be  on  every  stock  farm  is  that  it  enables  the 
corn  product  to  be  preserved  with  the  least  possible 
waste.  b.  A.  c. 

“Pure  Bone  Meal ” — Fertilizer  “ Fillers”. 

J.  S.  K.,  Indiana.— It  has  been  9tated  that  there  is  no  pure  bone 
meal  sold,  that  the  law  only  compels  the  manufacturers  to  fur¬ 
nish  50  per  cent  bone.  Is  there  such  a  law  In  Ohio  or  Indiana  ? 
What  do  factories  use  for  a  filler,  if  one-half  the  weight  is  bone 
meal  ? 

Ans. — It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  pure 
bone  meal  sold  at  the  present  time.  In  general,  fer¬ 
tilizer  laws  do  not  state  that  such  materials  shall  or 
shall  not  be  pure.  Neither  do  the  laws  define  the 
proportions  of  bone  meal  or  of  any  other  material 
which  shall  enter  into  a  fertilizer.  In  most  States, 
the  laws  require  that  the  manufacturer  shall  print  on 
the  bags,  and  in  some  instances  shall  file  with  some 
State  official,  a  guaranteed  statement  of  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which 
the  goods  shall  contain.  A  variety  of  substances  may 
be  used  as  a  filler  to  bring  goods  up  to  a  given  bulk. 
Land  plaster  is  often  used,  but  this  is  too  expensive 
unless  it  is  needed  for  application  to  the  land.  Sifted 
coal  ashes,  very  dry  and  fine,  peaty  soil,  marl  and 
other  substances  may  be  used.  It  is  not  easy  at  the 
present  time  to  ascertain  just  when  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  the  original  materials  which  are 
necessary  to  furnish  the  valuable  elements.  The 
object  of  the  manufacturers  is  not  to  retain  the 
materials  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  to  make  up  their 
various  fertilizers  in  accordance  with  certain  for¬ 
mulae.  When  one  manufacturer  puts  up  a  $40  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  another  a  $30  fertilizer,  this  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  concentrated  materials  in  the  one  case 
and  a  lower  grade  of  materials  in  the  other  case,  or  a 
dilution  of  the  concentrated  materials  to  twice  their 
original  bulk.  It  is  to  the  farmer’s  advantage  to  buy 
the  concentrated  fertilizers,  especially  when  he  pur¬ 
chases  for  himself  in  the  large  markets,  for  the  obvious 


reason  that  he  saves  freight  by  so  doing.  If  a  farmer 
buy  the  highest  grade  goods  in  the  market,  he  will 
buy  no  filler  ;  if  he  buy  the  cheapest  goods  in  the 
market,  he  may  do  so.  w.  h.  Jordan. 

The  Use  of  Salt  on  Wheat. 

J.  H.  P.,  Belleville,  Pa.— Is  It  possible  to  keep  very  rank  wheat 
from  going  down  by  applying  salt? 

Ans. — In  some  localities,  back  from  the  ocean,  the 
use  of  salt  has  seemed  to  stiffen  the  straw  of  grain. 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  considerable  salt  is  used  in 
this  way,  though  not  so  much  as  formerly.  It  is 
usually  broadcasted  over  the  plowed  ground  and 
harrowed  in  just  before  sowing  the  wheat.  Farmers 
used  to  think  that  the  salt  “set  free  silica  in  the  soil” 
in  some  way,  and  thus  enabled  the  plant  to  produce 
a  harder  and  stiff  er  stem.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
the  best  results  from  salt  were  produced  on  rich  land. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  view  now  held  by  most  scien¬ 
tists,  that  the  action  of  the  salt  is  to  check  nitrifica¬ 
tion,  thus  preventing  a  too  rapid  growth  of  the  crop. 
A  quick,  “rank”  growth  of  grain  or  grass  is  likely  to 
be  soft  and  weak — more  liable  to  lodge  than  a  slower 
and  harder  growth.  Probably  the  salt  checks  this 
rapid  growth  and  thus  gives  a  stronger  stem.  You 
will  not  be  likely  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  results 
by  using  the  salt  on  the  present  crop.  We  would 
much  prefer  to  use  kainit.  That  will  supply  the 
needed  salt  and,  also,  provide  potash  for  the  crop. 

Alfalfa  in  the  Silo. 

T.  II.  8.,  Ouray ,  Col. — Have  any  of  your  readers  used  Alfalfa 
for  ensilage  ?  If  so,  how  does  it  act  in  regard  to  bloat  in  cattle  ? 
Does  it  bloat  the  same  as  green  Alfalfa  ? 

Ans  — Never  having  used  Alfalfa  for  ensilage,  I 
cannot  answer  the  questions.  In  the  one  case  where 
I  knew  of  its  being  used  some  years  ago,  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  it  was  not  very  satisfactory.  Oa  our 
dairy  farm,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that, 
where  Alfalfa  can  be  raised  as  it  can  in  Colorado, 
the  silo  does  not  pay.  Our  silo  has  stood  empty  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  that  reason.  s.  e.  h. 

Greeley,  Col. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  actually  tried  Alfalfa  in  the  silo. 

Plaster  or  Kainit. 

D.  8.  G.,  Hardwick,  Vt. — In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  H.  G.  Manchester 
says  that  land  plaster  can  be  obtained  for  $4  or  $5  per  ton,  freight 
added.  Where  can  it  be  bought  for  that  price?  Where  I  am  get¬ 
ting  it  now,  it  is  going  to  cost  me  $10  to  $12  per  ton,  delivered. 
Can  I  afford  to  pay  that  price  ?  If  not,  what  could  one  pay  and 
expect  to  get  his  money  back  in  the  added  value  of  the  manure? 
If  plaster  is  used,  will  manure  heat  as  quickly  as  without  ?  How 
about  the  use  of  kainit  ?  Which  is  more  profitable,  that  or  plas¬ 
ter?  Could  it  be  safely  used  in  the  henhouse,  and  if  so,  in  what 
quantities,  and  what  could  I  afford  to  pay  ?  How  much  plaster 
should  be  used  per  day  in  the  stables  and  henhouses  ?  If  ab¬ 
sorbents  be  used,  and  the  manure  spread  evenly  under  cover  and 
trodden  down  hard,  or  if  spread  at  once  on  the  land,  would  it  be 
necessary  to  use  plaster  at  all  ? 

Ans. — Mr.  Manchester,  of  West  Winsted,  Conn., 
bought  of  a  local  firm  at  Canaan,  Conn.  We  think 
the  article  on  page  356  will  answer  your  questions 
about  the  cost  and  value  of  land  plaster  and  manure. 
In  “  The  Fertility  of  the  Land,”  a  new  book  by  Prof. 
I.  P.  Roberts,  these  matters  are  explained  at  some 
length.  We  would  use  kainit  in  place  of  plaster  in 
stables  where  cows  and  horses  are  kept.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  use  it  in  poultry  houses.  The  hens 
would  eat  it  and,  as  it  contains  considerable  salt,  the 
effect  would  be  bad.  It  would,  also,  prove  injurious 
to  hogs  if  they  got  too  much  of  it. 

Fertilizers  for  Grain  and  Grass. 

E.  E.  W.,  Tomhannock,  E.  T. — I  wish  to  purchase  the  chemicals 
and  mix  my  own  fertilizer  for  winter  rye.  I  wish  to  seed  the  land 
the  following  spring  to  Timothy,  clover  and  Red-top.  What  is  a 
formula  for  a  mixture  of  2,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  be  drilled  in 
with  the  grain  when  sown  ?  The  soil  is  upland  and  dry— gravel 
with  some  loam.  No  clay. 

Ans  —Our  own  plan  would  be  to  use  1,500  pounds 
of  fine  ground  bone  and  500  pounds  muriate  of  potash 
with  the  rye  this  fall.  In  the  spring,  we  would  use 
250  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  grain 
just  after  seeding  to  grass. 

Hole  in  Cow's  Teat;  Crimson  Clover. 

C.  H.  AIcL.,  Putnam,  N.  1.— 1.  I  have  a  cow  that  gives  milk  out 
of  one  side  of  her  back  teat.  There  is  a  ridge  showing  that  the 
milk  comes  from  the  udder.  She  is  being  dried  off  now  and  will 
be  fresh  the  first  of  July.  How  can  I  treat  the  teat  to  stop  the 
flow  from  the  side  ?  2.  How  would  you  sow  Crimson  clover  seed 

in  corn,  as  I  see  it  is  recommended  to  be  sown  during  the  last 
cultivation  ?  Would  not  the  seed  lodge  in  the  corn  if  sown  broad¬ 
cast  ?  3.  Would  Crimson  clover  be  of  any  value  to  the  land  if  not 
plowed  under  ? 

Ans — 1.  Read  the  answer  on  page  319.  This  will 
probably  cover  your  case.  2.  In  Delaware,  where 
large  areas  of  Crimson  clover  are  sown,  a  man  rides 
on  horseback  through  the  corn  with  a  Cahoon  or 
other  seed  sower  and  broadcasts  it  as  he  rides  along. 
While  some  of  the  seed  sticks  to  the  corn,  enough  of 
it  gets  to  the  ground  to  provide  a  good  seeding.  On 
smaller  fields,  the  sower  walks  through  the  corn,  sow¬ 
ing  one  row  at  a  time  or  two  rows  where  the  corn  is 
in  hills.  3.  Certainly  the  clover  would  benefit  the 
land  if  left  to  die  on  the  surface. 
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“  That  Potato  Experiment.  " 

E.  T  ,  Penza,  O  — The  more  I  study 
the  potato,  the  less  I  think  I  know  about 
it,  and  the  less  I  think  other  people 
know  about  it.  We  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  seed  kept  in  cold  storage 
would  produce  a  heavier  crop  than  would 
the  wilted,  sprouted  tubers  taken  from 
a  warm  cellar  late  in  the  spring.  But  if 
Dr.  Funk  made  no  mistake  (page  191), 
and  is  sure  that  there  i6  no  other  cause 
for  the  inconsistent  behavior  of  his  pota¬ 
toes  than  the  difference  in  condition  of 
the  two  lots  of  seed  at  planting  time, 
then  we  have  surely  been  “  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree  ”  again.  I  don’t  like  to 
find  any  fault  with  what  the  doctor  has 
said,  but  we  all  want  to  know  the  truth 
if  it  can  be  learned,  and  the  only  way  to 
find  it  is  to  hunt  for  it,  and  keep  hunting 
and  comparing  results  until  a  theory  is 
either  killed  or  proved  to  be  a  fact.  I 
am  not  prejudiced  in  either  direction,  as 
1  wouldn’t  keep  potatoes  in  cold  storage 
if  I  had  it,  neither  would  I  plant  seed 
that  was  badly  sprouted ;  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  tendency  of  all  varieties 
to  “  run  out”  is  due  more  to  planting 
sprouted  seed  than  to  any  other  one 
cause. 

A  single  one  of  several  things  might 
have  caused  the  result  stated,  and  I 
would  ask  the  doctor  why  he  kept  only 
one  barrel  of  seed  in  the  refrigerator. 
Is  he  sure  that  the  early  bug  didn’t 
make  its  nests  more  numerous  on  the 
refrigerator  potatoes  than  on  the  others 
that  came  up  three  days  later  ?  Did  the 
refrigerator  potatoes  die  naturally,  or 
did  they  blight  ?  Did  he  fertilize  this 
plot  with  the  Spangler  machine,  and,  if 
so,  did  he  run  the  machine  himself  ?  He 
says  that  “  The  refrigerator  potatoes 
came  up  first,  strong  and  robust,  fully 
three  days  ahead  of  the  others,  and  kept 
the  lead  for  about  three  weeks.” 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  of  a  tuber  or  “piece”  would 
be  entirely  transmitted  to  the  growing 
plant  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  its 
appearance  above  ground.  The  fact  that 
the  refrigerator  seed  kept  the  lead  for 
three  weeks,  is  good  evidence  that  it 
was  better  seed  than  the  other,  and  that 
some  cause  that  has  been  overlooked 
led  to  the  strange  result.  “  With  insuffi¬ 
cient  manure  for  the  past  30  years  ”, 
may  be  the  cause  of  it.  Such  land  is 
generally  “  streaked,” caused  by  manur¬ 
ing  pretty  heavily  in  strips  and  letting 
the  rest  go  without.  Those  refrigerator 
potatoes  might  have  been  on  a  strip  that 
had  been  repeatedly  neglected,  while 
the  others  were  on  land  that  had  been 
manured. 

Seeding  to  Grass  and  Clover. 

C.  S.  Bice,  Lewis  Co  ,  N.  Y. — In  this 
vicinity,  in  an  average  season,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  stand  of 
grass  or  clover  on  thoroughly  tilled, 
well-manured  soil.  For  more  than  20 
years  previous  to  1895,  there  had  been 
no  marked  failure  in  such  seeding  on  my 
farm.  My  practice  was  to  pile  the 
manure  in  the  field  during  the  winter 
and  spread  on  the  surface  after  plowing 
in  the  spring.  Very  little  was  used  on 
sod  ground,  and  very  little  was  plowed 
under.  The  meadows  were  kept  newly 
seeded  and  yielded  an  average  of  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  The  after¬ 
growth  was  pastured  off.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  desired 
acreage  of  profitable  meadow.  But  now 
all  this  is  changed.  The  seeding  of 
1895  was  so  far  a  failure  that  only  half 
a  crop  was  harvested  last  summer,  and 
the  seed  sown  in  1896,  was  almost  an 
entire  loss.  This  occured  on  the  best  of 
land,  well-tilled  and  manured  on  the 
surface  at  the  time  of  seeding,  and  also, 
where  corn  was  grown  the  previous 
year  on  a  manured  clover  sod  turned 
under.  Six  quarts  of  Timothy  and  six 


quarts  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre  were 
sown  after  drilling  in  the  grain,  anc 
covered  with  the  smoothing  harrow  and 
roller.  These  conditions  were  all  that 
could  be  desired  so  far  as  soil  and  seed¬ 
ing  were  concerned. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  practica¬ 
ble  way  to  avoid  failure  in  a  season  like 
that  of  last  year.  At  Lowville,  there 
was  only  one-fourth  the  usual  amount 
of  rainfall  in  April  and  about  one-half 
in  May  and  June.  The  soil  was  moist 
enough  to  secure  germination  of  seed, 
but  very  soon  became  so  dry  that  most 
of  the  plants  died  when  only  an  inch  in 
height.  Land  plowed  the  previous  fall 
retained  moisture  better  than  spring 
plowing,  and  more  of  the  clover  lived 
through  the  summer,  but  no  Timothy. 
I  have  not  tried  seeding  to  grass  with¬ 
out  a  grain  crop,  but  such  a  seeding 
here  last  year  would,  probably,  have 
proved  a  failure  and  would,  also,  have 
involved  the  loss  of  the  crop  of  grain, 
which  was  a  good  one. 

Why  not  sow  grass  seed  in  the  fall  ? 
A  large  amount  was  sown  here  last 
September,  but  the  ground  was  so  dry 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  seed  until  too 
late  to  secure  much  growth  before  win¬ 
ter,  and  good  sugar  weather  with  the 
ground  bare  this  spring  has  made  sad 
work  with  the  small  plants.  On  the 
whole,  I  can  see  no  better  method  of 
seeding  here  than  the  one  practiced  for 
many  years  with  almost  uniform  success. 

Using  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

F.  B.,  Vernon,  Wis.— For  using  the 
sublimate  treatment  for  potato  scab,  we 
have  used  three  large  casks  or  barrels 
with  a  faucet  in  each.  We  soak  in  two 
at  a  time,  and  have  the  third  to  receive 
the  liquid  while  the  other  two  are  being 
emptied  of  potatoes  ;  then  we  place  back 
in  one  of  the  barrels  half  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  liquid,  and  are  again  ready  to  fill 
with  potatoes  until  no  more  can  be  sub¬ 
merged.  We  have  the  barrels  on  a  low 
platform,  and  empty  out  the  potatoes  on 
the  ground  to  dry.  We  are  getting 
ready  a  new  tank  that  will  hold  25 
bushels,  in  sacks  containing  about  a 
bushel  each,  and  have  a  swinging  crane 
like  those  used  in  slaughter  houses,  to 
lift  out  the  sacks  ;  it  is  easy  to  operate, 
and  is  far  more  convenient  for  those  who 
plant  a  large  acreage. 

Crimson  Clover  in  New  York. 

J.  C.  B.,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.— After 
harvesting  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas  early 
in  July,  I  plowed  and  harrowed  the 
ground,  and  sowed  a  peck  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  per  acre,  July  15.  I  har¬ 
rowed  and  rolled  once  after  sowing.  It 
made  a  quick  and  heavy  growth  last 
fall,  and  covered  the  ground  completely. 
There  was  no  snow  on  it  except  about 
half  of  the  winter,  but  it  came  out  in 
perfect  condition  this  spring,  and  at 
present  is  looking  finely. 

A  Perfect  Strawberry. 

A.  T.  G.,  Washington,  D  C  —  On  page 
327,  F.  B.  says,  “  What  we  need  is  a 
strawberry  with  as  good  a  blossom  as 
Chas.  Downing,  and  as  good  a  plant- 
maker  as  Haverland,  with  a  berry  equal 
to  Bubach  No.  5.  Is  there  such  a  berry?” 
If  he  were  familiar  with  the  French 
berry  called  Louis  Gauthier,  he  would 
not  ask  this  question.  The  L.  G.  has  as 
fine  a  blossom,  a  better-flavored  fruit 
and  more  of  it  than  the  Downing.  It 
makes  stronger  runners  than  the  Haver¬ 
land,  which  are  quicker  to  root.  Its 
fruit  is  larger  and  better-shaped  and 
flavored  than  the  Bubach.  The  Bubach, 
after  the  Gandy,  is  the  best  American 
sort,  but  a  great  part  of  its  value  lies  in 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  strong  grower, 
with  healthy  foliage,  and  a  maker  of  a 
few,  but  strong  runners.  I  should  never 
quote  its  fruit,  though,  as  a  standard  of 
excellence;  being  only  fairly  shaped, 
soft,  and  only  medium  as  to  quality. 


Pumps 

Force,  Tank,  Lift, 
Spray,  anti  all  kinds  of 

HayTools 

Catalogue  free. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0.,  1 

Ashland ,  Ohio. 
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PAINT  YOUR 
HOMES 


^  Paint  them  inside,  paint  them  outside. 
Paint  will  preserve  them.  It  will  make 


them  look  better, 
of  paint. 


Use  the  right  kind 


the  Sherwin-Williams  paints 

are  the  right  kind.  They  are  made 
right,  they  wear  right,  and  they  look  right.  There  is  a  SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS  paint  for  every  purpose— not  one  paint  for  all  purposes, 
but  a  special  paint  for  each  purpose.  Paint  for  your  buildings,  paint 
for  your  floors,  paint  for  your  furniture.  Paint  with  a  gloss,  paint 
without  a  gloss— just  the  right  kind  for  anything  you  want  to  paint. 

Our  booklet  “  Paint  Points ”  tells  all  about  It  is  free— send  for  it  to-day. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Cleveland. 


Chicago.  New  York. 


MONTREAL. 


FOR  BOOKLET  ADDRESS,  7  MICHIGAN  ST.  ,  C  LE  V  E  LA  N  D,  O. 
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SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  in  a200-page(FitEE)  Catalogue 
“Thu  heading  1 Veto  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W  MANNING,  Reading',  Mass. 


RARE  TREES 


Rogers  Trees  are  Business  Trees. 


You  can  get  the  BEST 
TREES  THAT  GROW  from 


ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  GlenMary  \  }'or  $2  50 ' 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Ready  Each  Week. 

25,000  TRANSPLANTED  Celery  Plants, 
sure  to  grow,  all  varieties,  50  cents  per  100;  $4 
per  1,000.  CABBAGE  plants,  all  varieties,  $2  per 
1,000.  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER  plants,  50 
cents  per  100;  $4  per  1,000.  Our  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  list  ready  June  1.  Send  In  your  name  for  it. 

T.  J.  dwyer,  Cornwall,  n.  y. 


CELERY  PLANTS  $1  per  1.000  for  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Sweet  Potatoes  same  price.  Potted  Strawoer- 
riesonly  $1  per  100.  Slaymakkk  &  Sox,  Dover,  Del. 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALK. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  In  baskets,  aud 
delivered  here  at  express  oftices:  250  plants  for  t!0e  ; 
500  for  90c  :  1.009  ior$l  50.  Special  price  on  quanti¬ 
ties  over  6.000.  Cash  with  order  Also  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower  plants.  WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota, 
Madison  County.  N.  Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

White  Plume,  Golden  Self-Blanclilng.  Perfection 
and  Giant  Pascal.  $1.25  per  1,000:  10.000  at  $1  per  1.000. 

HARKY  N.  HAMMOND,  Decatur,  Mich. 


MANGELS 


SUGAR  BEETS 

AND  AI.L 

FARM  SEEDS. 


Spraying  Apparatus,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Thief  of  Time! 

Procrastination  says  :  I 
will  surely  buy  an 
‘•ECLIPSE”  Spray 
Pump  NEXT  YEAR, 
and  take  care  of  the  orchard.” 
Result— Nothing  but  cider  ap¬ 
ples  and  another  promise. 
Isn’t  it  about  time  you  sent  for 
our  catalogue  and  learned  how 
to  care  for  this  valuable  crop? 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Micb. 


The  Set  of  Three  New  $5  Cannas. 

Mrs.  Rogers  For  Sl 

®  Our  new  Illustrated  rata- 


Our  new  Illustrated  cata-  j 
Itolio  logue  free.  Plants  for, 

B  I  d  1 1  d  Garden  and  House  ol 

every  kind. 

ROSE  HILL  NURSERY 
New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
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Columbian  Raspberry (NewK 


Hardy  Perpetual 
Roses.  For  prices  of  pits 
and  cir.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates,  Nurseryman,  ltoehester.N.Y. 


How  to  Make  a  Good  Living! 
Continual  and  Cheap  Mush¬ 
room  Beds  Bearing 
at  any  Season. 

Own  supply  combined  with 
a  profitable  steady  Income. 
Little  work,  easy  to  handle. 
Reasonable  rales  for  making 
up  beds.  Circulars  and  esti¬ 
mates  tree  of  charge  to  all 
countries.  E.  C.  FISCHER, 
Civil  Engineer,  Specialist 
and  Estabiisher,  116  East 
11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


If  Short. 


of  IIAY  or  FODDER,  get  our  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  FOLDER,  and  our  special 
prices  on  pure 

Southern  German  Millet 

State  quantities  wanted. 

Johnson  <&  Stokes, 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PrinKMl  PlflVPr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
ulillloUU  vlUiCi  Com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 
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IT 

KILLS 

all  kinds  of  insects.  Goodell’s  Gray  Mineral 
Asli,  a  wonderful  new  product,  is  sure  death  to 
all  plant  destroying  pests.  It  goes  three  times 
as  far  as  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  and 
acts  in  half  the  time.  Can’t  harm  man  or 
beast.  To  introduce  it,  will  send  free  6  lb.  can 
to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

GRAY  MINERAL ASH 

6  lbs.  make  1  barrel  of  spray  for  field,  or  2  bbls.  for  garden 
plants.  For  sale  by  druggists,  Beedsmen  and  fertilizer 
agents.  National  Blining  and  Milling  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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21  STYLES. 

BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

Catalogne  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  i 
and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM,  8TAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL.  f 
luiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiufiiitaJ 


EMPIRE 
XING 


or  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 
.  PERFECT  AGITATORS.  No  scorching 
foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Fbde. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  18  Market  St., Loekport,  N.Y.I 


THE  ORIGINAL  I»RY 
SPRAYER. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or  vine. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  No  plas¬ 
ter  or  water  used. 

Extension  tubes  for 
Orchard  work  with 
each. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

Leggett  &  Brother,  801  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y, 
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Wagener  Apple  in  Vermont. 

E.  C.  B.,  Wilmington,  Vt. — I  was 
surprised  to  read  what  D  K.  G.  wrote 
about  the  Wagener  apple,  page  317. 
I  should  hardly  think  that  his  can  be 
true  to  name.  I  have  it  in  bearing,  and 
like  it  so  well  that  I  have  top-grafted  it 
into  several  trees  this  spring,  hoping 
that  it  will  grow  better  so  than  on  its 
own  roots.  The  trees  are  slow  growers, 
and  have  rather  a  stunted  appearance, 
but  bear  full  nearly  every  year. 


Mil  W.  T.  Macoun,  me  assistant 
director  of  the  Central  Experiment  Farm 
of  Ottawa,  Can.,  which  is  45  degrees 
north  latitude,  alluding  to  our  answer 
as  to  the  hardiness  of  certain  trees,  says 
that  they  have  upwards  of  2,500  trees  in 
their  arboretum  which  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  there  for  from  seven  to  nine  years, 
the  temperature  meanwhile  going  as 
low  as  28  degrees  below  zero.  He  writes 
that  some  specimens  of  Teas’s  Catalpa 
are  quite  hardy,  and  bloom  profusely. 
So,  too,  a  few  specimens  of  Catalpa 
speciosa  have  proved  hardy,  most  of 
them  proving  but  half  hardy.  The 
Ginkgo  is  so  hardy  that  even  the  tips 
are  rarely  killed.  Cladrastis  tinctoria  is 
perfectly  hardy.  Magnolia  acuminata 
is  but  half  hardy.  This  is  the  Cucumber 
magnolia,  upon  which  most  of  the  for¬ 
eign  varieties  are  worked.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  further  from  Mr.  Macoun 
as  to  the  hardiness  of  other  trees . 

Again  we  may  refer  to  that  beautiful 
shrub  still  comparatively  new,  Hall’s 
apple.  To  call  it  an  apple  is  misleading, 
since  the  fruit  is  hardly  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  good-sized  pin.  It  was  first 
introduced  as  Malus  Halleana,  and  we 
have  called  it  Hall’s  apple  ever  since. 
It  has  since  been  reintroduced  as  Pyrus 
malus  Parkmanni,  Parkman  being  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Hall.  In  our  opinion,  there 
is  not  a  more  beautiful  flowering  shrub 
in  existence  among  the  early-blooming 
shrubs  or  little  trees.  It  is  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  Of  dwarf  habit  and  a 
compact  grower,  the  foliage  is  a  dark, 
rich  green,  and  it  is  retained  until  late 
in  the  fall.  The  flowers  are  so  borne  as 
to  suggest  the  name,  as  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  one,  of  the  Hardy  Fuchsia  tree, 
though,  of  course,  there  is  far  from  any 
botanical  relationship.  The  reason  for 
this  resemblance,  as  seen  from  a  little 
distance,  is  that  the  peduncles  are  so 
long  and  slender,  that  the  weight  of  the 
flower  causes  them  to  droop  much  as  do 
those  of  the  Fuchsia.  The  flowers  them¬ 
selves  are  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
of  a  delicate  pink  and  white  color.  We 
have  had  our  plants  about  15  years,  and 
they  have  never  been  harmed  by  the 
cold  of  winter  or  the  heat  of  summer. . . 

We  have  received  specimens  of  the 
new  winter  pear,  Dorset,  from  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry.  We  have  alluded  to 
this  variety  before.  It  is  a  seedling 
raised  by  the  late  Lemuel  Clapp.  It  is 
described  as  very  handsome  and  showy, 
of  large  size,  of  a  golden  yellow  ground 
with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side.  The 
flesh  is  sweet,  melting  and  of  good 
quality.  It  ripens  in  February,  but 
keeps  in  perfection  until  May.  Fine 
specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  May . 

Among  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the 
inscrutable  notions  of  city  people  is  that 
asparagus,  as  offered  in  the  city  mar¬ 
kets,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
spring  vegetable  delicacies.  When  one 
looks  at  a  bunch  of  asparagus  about  10 
inches  long  and  containing  from  60  to 
75  stalks,  according  to  thickness,  25  cents 
does  not  seem  exorbitant  for  a  bunch. 
The  price  ranges  from  75  cents  for  the 
earliest  asparagus  to  about  12  cents  for 
the  latest,  this  being  offered  late  in  the 
season — about  the  middle  of  June.  The 


price  of  asparagus  to-day  (May  12)  in  the 
up-town  markets  of  New  York,  is  25 
cents,  the  bunches  averaging  65  stalks 
of  about  10  inches  in  length.  A  careful 
examination  shows  that  the  average 
edible  part  of  the  stalks  is  not  over  1 M 
inch,  the  rest  (whiter  portion)  being 
quite  worthless.  Thus  the  price  is  25 
cents  for  about  nine  stalks  if  all  parts 
were  as  edible  as  the  tips.  In  the  early 
season,  the  same  sized  bunches  would 
cost  nearly  one  cent  per  inch  of  edible 
stalk.  Upon  careful  inquiry,  we  find 
that  there  is  little  preference  shown  for 
green  stalks.  Size  is  alone  considered. . 

Among  bush  honeysuckles — those  that 
bloom  after  the  leaves  unfold — there  is 
not  one  more  desirable  variety  than  the 
old  Tartarian.  Blooming  in  early  May, 
it  is  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired  as 
to  leaves,  form  and  flowers . 

Rhodotypus  Kebbioidks  or  the  Japan 
White  Kerria  is  a  very  hardy  shrub  be¬ 
longing  to  the  rose  family,  with  leaves 
like  the  old  J apan  Kerria,  being  strongly 
plicate.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly, 
pure  white  in  color,  about  1%  inch  in 
diameter,  followed  by  four  black,  shin¬ 
ing  nutlets  which  persist  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  The  shrub  grows  to 
about  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  it  is 
well  worthy  a  place  in  all  collections, 
large  or  small . 

The  North  Carolina  (Raleigh)  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  finds  the  Broad-leaved 
Japan  clover  much  superior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  well-known  variety.  It  is  an  annual , 
reseeding  itself  every  year.  Saghalin 
has  no  value  in  North  Carolina  “  The 
stems  are  woody,  and  the  broad,  heart- 
shaped  leaves  diseased  by  a  rust  fungus. 
Canaigre  requires  three  to  five  years  to 
mature  a  crop  of  roots.  It  is  a  feeble 
grower,  appearing  above  ground  not 
until  Novemberand  growing  until  May.” 

Db.  Southwick  has  been  the  ento¬ 
mologist  of  Central  Park  for  14  years. 
He  says  that  he  knows  of  no  more  effec¬ 
tive  plants  than  the  Knotweeds,  Polygo¬ 
num  cuspidatum  (Sieboldii)  or  Sagha¬ 
lin  (P.  Saghalinense)  to  hold  precipitous 
banks  together  ;  to  bind  sandy  soils  and 
prevent  washing.  It  is  our  experience 
that  this  old  P.  cuspidatum  is  just  as 
effective  for  such  purposes  as  the  newer 
Saghalin.  It  seems  to  have  absolutely 
no  choice  as  to  soils.  Thousands  of 
plants  grow  thriftily  out  of  clefts  of 
rocks,  in  wet  and  poorly  drained  soil  as 
well  as  upon  the  driest  of  knolls . 

Broken  I 

Chain 

The  family  circle 
is  never  so  happy 
after  the  chain  is 
broken  and  a  link 
taken.  Some  family 
chains  are  strong, 
others  weak.  Have 
you  a  good  family 
history?  Or  is 
there  a  tendency  to  coughs, 
throat  or  bronchial  troubles, 
weak  lungs?  Has  a  brother,  9 
sister,  parent  or  near  relative  [ 
had  consumption?  Then  your  I 
family  chain  is  weak.  |j 
Strengthen  it.  Take  SCOTT’S  || 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  I 
with  Hypophosphites.  It  I 
makes  rich  blood,  gives  strength  ■ 
and  vigor  to  weak  lungs  and  I 
run-down  constitutions.  With  I 
its  aid  the  system  throws  off  I 
acute  coughs  and  colds.  It  pre-  I 
vents  the  chain  from  breaking.  I 
Shall  we  send  you  a  book  about  this,  I 
free? 

For  sal*  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and  $1.00 
SCOTT  &  BOWNF,  New  York.  ' 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKi.LV  £ 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 


■  Cincinnati. 


Now  York. 


•  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Moss. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


^T^HERE  is  no  getting  away 
j  from  the  fact  that  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list  of  brands 
which  arc  genuine )  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  make  the  best  paint. 

Properly  applied,  it  will  not 
chip,  chalk  or  scale  off,  but  will 
outwear  any  of  the  mixtures 
offered  as  substitutes.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  by  far  the  most  economical. 

mCr  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
|-t  J“<  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 

*  va)uable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


LOW 
Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tire*.  Any  sirs  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.  H aba  ta  IS 2 
anysxie.  Bares  labor.  No  resetting 
tires.  Ostalogne  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFC.  CO.,  Qulnoy,  Ill. 


Flood  Sufferers— Attention. 

Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  Page 
fence  in  use  will  usually  tint!  it  intact  after  the 
waters  subside.  If  the  posts  are  washed  out  it  will 
need  re-stretching.  1  nd  you  should  notify  us  at 
once.  See  April  "Hustler  for  latest  flood  test. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.  Catalogue  free. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,315  HICH  ST.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


STJnequaled  for 
all  purposes. 
Stock,  hog, 

T  sheep  <ft 
poultry 
fence 

O  combi, 
nat’n 
M’de, 
in  8 

Cheig 
hts 
of 

Kbest 
Gal- 
van- 

Aized 
8teel 
Wire 

DNo.  13. 

Protects 
against  rab- 

Ebits.  Meets  all 
climatic  changes. 


'No 
3a«- 
_.  King 
in  sum- 

_  mer, 

Send  for  catalogue,  etc. 


Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago.  277  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  COUNTY  AGENTS  WANTED 


Best  Quality— Greatest  Variety. 
Fencing,  Gates,  Poultry  Netting. 

MONEY  IN  IT  FOR  LIVE  MEN! 

Please  seud  references  with  first  letter. 
KellULLEN  WOVEN  WIKK  FKNCB  CO.,  lhle»go. 


Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  b  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


.MISTAKES  ARE  EXPENSIVE. 

.  To  avoid  any  mistakes  on  t  he  fence  question  buy 
.  the  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence.  Itpos- 
.  sesses  all  the merttsof  a  perfect  farm  fence.  It  is 
.  strong,  durable  and  handsome.  It  will  turn  nny- 
.  thing  from  the  smallest  pig  or  lamb  up.  It  is 
smooth — can't  hurt  stock.  Much  more  about  it  in 
2  our  free  book  on  fence  construction.  Wrttetoday. 

4  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

'•  No.  19 Hush  st.,  Peoria,  ill. 


VOVEH.  WJRE. FENCE 


Best  on  Earth.  Horne-high,  Bull- 
el  rung,  Pig  and  Chicken-light.  With 
our  DLTI.KX  AUTOMATIC  Machine 
you  can  make  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rpd. 

O'er  BO  styles.  Catalogue  I  ree. 

K1TSELMAN  BROS., 


L\ 


BOWEN 

, _ CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 

- 


(T  |  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
I  LI  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

,  .  Bend  for  large  circulars 


«*.  o 
<N  Q; 
©  v. 

■fj 

Co  Q. 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

lie’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta.  Qa.,  and  sells 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  in  existence  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K.  1..  SHliLLAlJKKGKK,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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THE  BUSINESS  F ARM EES'  PAP  EE. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  Manaping  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Tc  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-ofllce  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  29  1897. 


BOOKS  FOR  SOIL  STUDENTS 

Here  is  a  great  combination  of  books  on  the  soil 
and  its  treatment : 


The  Fertility  of  the  Land,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts . $1.00 

The  Soil,  Prof.  F.  H.  King.  . 75 

Manures  and  How  to  Mix  Them,  Sempers . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming . 20 


Total . $2.05 


Our  price  for  this  combination  is  $2.  These  books 
should  be  in  every  farm  library  in  the  land.  Write 
for  prices  on  other  combinations  ! 

G 

We  are  receiving  some  very  interesting  replies  to 
the  questions  about  farm  labor.  Next  week,  we  shall 
begin  to  print  some  of  them.  The  most  surprising 
thing  is  that  improved  machinery  does  not  seem  to 
have  thrown  so  many  laborers  out  of  employment  as 
was  generally  supposed.  Improved  grain  harvesting 
machinery  has,  without  doubt,  taken  work  away 
from  transient  field  hands,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  farm  hand  has,  relatively, 
weathered  the  depression  better  than  the  small  farmer. 

O 

On  page  356,  Prof.  Voorhees  speaks  of  waste  plaster, 
which  he  has  found  valuable  to  use  in  the  stable. 
This  plaster  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
phosphoric  acid  from  phosphate  rock.  It  is  true 
sulphate  of  lime,  but  contains  small  quantities  of 
phosphoric  acid  also.  It  is  light  brown  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  not  so  dry  and  powdery  as  the  pure  plaster, 
yet  fine  enough  to  scatter  well.  When  used  in  the 
manure  gutters,  it  gives  good  results  in  “  fixing”  the 
ammonia,  and  also  adds  some  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
manure.  It  costs  considerably  less  than  the  ordinary 
plaster,  and  might  well  be  used  by  farmers  who  are 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  factory. 

O 

It  appears  that  quite  a  number  of  our  readers  are 
experimenting  with  spring-sown  Red  clover  this  year. 
On  our  own  farm,  we  can  hardly  afford  to  use  Red 
clover  where  C  imson  clover  will  thrive.  The  Red 
occupies  the  ground  too  long  before  giving  any  satis¬ 
factory  returns  in  the  crops  we  plan  to  produce.  We 
expect  to  sow  some  Red  clover  early  in  June  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  new  “  Nitragin  ”  or  clover  bac¬ 
teria.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  greatest  drawback  to 
spring-sown  clover,  is  the  rank  growth  of  weeds 
which  come  up  in  June  and  July,  and  threaten  to 
smother  out  the  young  clover  plants.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  clipping  off  the  weeds  at  about  the 
height  of  the  clover  plants,  and  leaving  the  clippings 
on  the  field  to  serve  as  a  mulch.  If  the  seed  be  put 
in  properly,  and  the  weeds  kept  down,  the  chances 
for  obtaining  a  good  stand  of  clover  by  May  or  June 
seeding  are  good. 

O 

The  comments  concerning  the  value  of  land  plaster, 
which  are  printed  on  page  356,  are  well  worth  study¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  no  one  can  tell  how  much  ammonia 
one  ton  of  plaster  can  save  or  “fix”.  In  theory,  100 
pounds  of  pure  plaster  are  capable  of  absorbing  and 
holding  56  pounds  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  20 
pounds  of  ammonia  gas.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  obtain  such  results  from  it  in  practical  use.  As 
usually  applied,  it  does  not  reach  all  the  manure,  and 
unless  it  is  kept  moist,  there  will  be  little  or  no  “  fix¬ 
ing”  done.  Probably,  two  pounds  of  plaster  per  day 
scattered  behind  each  animal  will  give  profitable 
returns  though,  in  some  cases  dry  earth  will  answer 
as  well.  Prof.  Roberts  tells  all  about  this  in  his  new 
book.  Our  opinion  still  is  that,  in  most  cases,  kainit 
will  give  better  returns  than  plaster  as  a  stable 
dressing,  or  for  use  in  manure  piles.  It  is  evident 


that  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the  best  way  to 
save  manure.  On  our  own  farm,  where  we  have,  at 
present,  poor  arrangements  for  saving  manure  in 
piles,  we  shall  try  to  work  it  into  the  ground  as 
rapidly  as  a  load  accumulates.  Until  we  can  build  a 
good,  manure  shed,  we  shall  consider  the  manure 
safer  in  the  ground  than  on  top  of  it. 

O 

Me.  Slingerland  makes  a  startling  statement  on 
page  356.  The  dreaded  San  Jos6  scale  has,  without 
doubt,  firmly  established  itself  in  the  orchards  of  the 
eastern  States.  Our  fruit  growers  may  as  well  face 
the  matter  and  understand  that  the  time  for  action 
has  come.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  little  insect 
is  an  insignificant  thing,  and  that  our  entomologists 
are  simply  trying  to  work  up  a  scare.  That  is  a  very 
dangerous  position  for  any  fruit  grower  to  take.  It 
may  cost  him  his  orchard  within  the  next  five  years. 
Growers  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  are  in  special 
danger  from  this  San  Jcs6  scale.  Our  new  horticul¬ 
tural  society  should  push  this  matter  and  bring  it 
forcibly  before  eastern  New  York  fruit  growers.  Mr. 
Slingerland  gives  the  most  practical  way  of  fighting 
this  pest.  Up  and  at  them  with  whale-oil  soap  ! 

0 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
year’s  work  at  the  experiment  stations,  is  the  great 
number  of  bulletins  on  sugar-beet  culture  that  are 
being  issued.  Station  after  station  has  taken  up  this 
matter,  and  if  there  is  any  farmer  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  who  does  not  know  how  beet  sugar  is 
made,  he  will  have  small  excuse  for  his  ignorance. 
Efforts  have  been  made  before  now  to  encourage  the 
American  beet-sugar  industry,  but  it  never  before 
received  so  much  advertising  as  it  is  getting  now. 
The  development  of  this  industry  is  a  good  thing. 
We  would  like  to  see  every  ounce  of  the  sugar  that  is 
consumed  in  this  country  grown  on  American  soil. 
If  we  had  our  way,  75  per  cent  of  it  would  be  pro 
duced  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  That  region  needs 
a  new  crop.  The  beet  crop  grown  there  would  mean 
less  grain  and,  therefore,  a  better  chance  for  the 
central  West. 

O 

Experiments  at  the  Connecticut  Station  continue  to 
show  the  great  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  source 
of  organic  nitrogen.  It  ranks  above  dried  blood, 
dried  fish,  or  tankage  in  the  availability  of  this  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  is,  also,  an  excellent  “  dryer,”  and  when 
used  in  fairly  large  quantities,  improves  the  mechani¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  mixture  and  gives  it  a  charac¬ 
teristic  color.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  find  how  gen¬ 
erally  cotton-seed  meal  is  used  by  farmers  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  where  the  practice  of  home  mix¬ 
ing  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Where 
the  analysis  is  guaranteed,  we  would  prefer  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  at  $19  per  ton  to  any  form  of  organic  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  is  remarkable  how  practical  experience  with 
cotton-seed  meal  in  the  Florida  orange  groves  agrees 
with  scientific  work  in  New  England.  In  Florida, 
growers  have  found  that  large  dressings  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  have  stimulated  the  trees  beyond  their 
strength.  Its  nitrogen  is  too  readily  available  for 
such  trees.  That  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  useful  in 
the  New  England  soil,  which  is  cold  in  the  spring,  so 
that  the  crops  require  nitrogen  in  an  available  form. 

G 

The  State  of  Mississippi  seems  to  have  solved  the 
convict  labjr  problem.  In  former  years,  convicts 
were  leased,  that  is,  their  labor  was  sold  to  farmers 
or  contractors  so  that  the  State  was  put  to  no  expense 
for  their  care.  Abuses  grew  out  of  this  system,  and 
in  1892,  a  new  State  constitution  was  adopted  which 
declared  that,  after  a  certain  date,  no  convicts  should 
be  leased.  The  State  purchased  three  large  farms, 
and  is  now  renting  or  working  in  partnership  10  other 
farms.  The  former  State  prison  is  now  simply  a  dis¬ 
tributing  point  and  hospital,  and  only  lifetime  con¬ 
victs  are  kept.  The  usual  farm  crops  of  grain,  cotton 
and  meat  are  produced,  and  in  1896,  the  prison  farm 
labor  netted  the  State  the  sum  of  $55  000.  The  board 
of  control  consists  of  the  governor,  attorney  general 
and  three  railroad  commissioners.  Where  the  State 
owns  or  rents  a  farm,  it  furnishes  all  tools  and  stock. 
When  the  farm  is  worked  on  shares,  the  State  fur¬ 
nishes  and  feeds  the  convicts,  while  the  land,  stock, 
implements,  etc.,  are  furnished  by  the  other  party, 
and  all  crops  are  equally  divided.  This  plan  is  giving 
excellent  satisfaction.  At  first,  some  farmers  objected 
because  such  farming  would  compete  with  private 
citizens  and  increase  the  production  of  grain  and  cot¬ 
ton.  These  objections  have  now  been  largely  over¬ 
come  by  other  evident  advantages.  In  thus  solving 
the  prison  problem,  Mississippi  shows  the  way  for 
northern  States  where  prisons  are  filled  with  fat  and 
idle  convicts,  whose  idleness  is  a  burden  not  only  to 
the  State  but  to  themselves.  The  farming  plan  might 
not  be  suitable  for  the  North,  but  there  is  no  good 


reason  why  convict  labor  should  not  be  employed  in 
breaking  stone  for  roads.  Locate  the  prison  near 
some  large  quarry,  crush  the  stone  in  suitable  sizes 
for  building  macadamized  roads,  and  sell  it  for  road 
purposes  at  cost.  That  would  prove  a  public  benefit, 
and  such  work  would  compete  with  ordinary  work¬ 
ingmen  less  than  any  other. 

0 

On  page  366,  some  of  our  friends  are  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  “scrub”  cow.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  for  or  against  this  much-abused  animal,  one 
thing  is  sure,  she  has  a  vigor  and  hardiness  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  of  the  so-called  improved  breeds.  She 
can  stand  more  abuse,  if  there  is  any  advantage  in 
that.  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Maine,  in  a  recent  discussion  of 
tuberculosis,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  way 
some  men  do  business  : 

I  have  found  hardly  a  case  among  the  rugged,  hardy  little 
native  cows.  I  have  been  on  the  Board  15  years,  ever  since  the 
tuberculosis  law  went  into  effect.  We  have  about  300,000  cattle  in 
the  State.  In  many  cases,  the  cattle  are  kept  under  poor  sani¬ 
tary  conditions.  One  herd  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  bad 
stood  on  frozen  manure  all  winter,  which  had  accumulated 
until  the  cattle  stood  2)4  feet  higher  behind  than  in  front.  I 
asked  the  owner  what  advantages  he  expected  from  this  plan. 
He  said  that  the  cows  were  easier  to  milk  that  way.  Yet  to  my 
surprise,  there  was  no  tuberculosis  in  that  herd. 

Let  us  imagine  a  herd  of  highly-bred  Jersey  cows  in 
such  a  situation  !  Naturally,  the  first  cross  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  that  herd  would  be  with  a  pickax  and 
hammer  to  level  the  manure,  and  cover  the  cracks  in 
the  barn.  Improved  barn  would  do  these  cows  more 
good  than  improved  blood.  “What  is  a  scrub  anyway  ?” 

O 

BREVITIES. 

“  DECORATION  DAY.” 

He  was  just  a  country  boy,  big  and  awkward— brown  with  tan, 
Slow  of  speech  and  slow  of  thought— just  a  common,  common  man. 
Slow  and  homely  were  his  thoughts  from  the  hillside  looking 
down 

Through  the  valley  where  the  smoke  curled  above  the  busy  town. 
But  the  silent  hills  reached  out  with  a  message  strong  and  true. 
And  he  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  old  red,  white  and  blue. 

And  the  soldier’s  uniform  gave  him  dignity  and  grace; 

All  his  bashfulness  was  gone— there  was  courage  in  his  face, 

And  his  gray-haired  mother  wept  and  his  father  looked  with  pride, 
And  the  maiden  of  his  choice  vainly  sought  her  grief  to  hide. 

With  her  Bible  in  his  coat  and  her  promise  in  his  heart, 

Just  a  common  man  he  marched  just  to  do  a  soldier’s  part. 

’Tis  the  old,  old  tale  again— just  a  soldier  lying  dead, 

Just  a  mother  weeping  sore,  just  a  maiden’s  heart  like  lead. 

Just  a  lonely  soldier’s  grave  on  a  hillside  far  away. 

Just  a  woman,  faithful  still,  keeping  Decoration  Day. 

’Tis  a  common,  common  tale  of  a  common,  common  man, 

Just  a  simple,  manly  life  offered  up  in  God’s  great  plan; 

Just  a  name,  forgotten,  dropped,  by  the  cruel,  rushing  years, 

Just  a  memory  kept  green  by  a  woman’s  bitter  tears. 

But  a  nation  strong  and  true,  and  a  race  redeemed  and  free, 

Stand  to  crown  the  martyred  lives  of  such  common  men  as  he. 


Scrubbing  the  scrub — page  366. 

The  “  sitter  ”  is  chairy  of  work. 

Anoint  the  chick’s  head  with  lard. 

The  weed  is  full  of  greed  and  speed. 

A  “  handy  binder  ’’—shaking  hands  over  it. 

It  is  time  to  sow  cow  peas  north  of  New  York. 

How  about  admitting  the  wife  to  partnership  ? 

Our  Crimson  clover  was  in  full  bloom  May  18. 

A  good  plea  for  White  Plymouth  Rocks— page  354. 

The  “  horny-handed  son  of  toil  ”  is  un  soft  fist  icated. 

Don’t  expect  Sunday  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of  the  week. 

Does  “  face  value  ”  of  the  human  depend  on  beauty  or  duty  ? 

Badly  fizzled  out— the  Greeks  and  that  “  wave  of  prosperity.” 

You  might  experiment  with  a  small  patch  of  sorghum  for  green 
food  for  stock. 

Too  many  small  fruit  novelties  are  due  berries.  All  they  bring 
in  is  a  due  bill. 

Don’t  delegate  your  mouth  as  sole  conveyor  of  your  prayers. 
Pray  with  your  whole  life. 

Apples  kept  in  cold  storage !  How  did  they  come  out  this  past 
season  ?  Is  cold  storage  profitable  ? 

Drought  comes  in  August,  prepare  for  it  in  June,  sow  a  lot  of 
fodder  corn — that’s  the  proper  tune. 

Lonesome  as  a  white  blackbird— a  man  who  has  had  his  cattle 
dishorned  and  now  wants  the  horns  back  ! 

Bone  flour  will  bake  you  a  good  strawberry  cake— if  you  stir  in 
enough  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  to  raise  it. 

Read  the  account  of  the  plum  curculio’s  life  and  work.  It  is 
late,  but  Prof.  Slingerland  waited  to  get  a  true  photograph. 

Break  up  the  broody  hen  and  the  brooding  man.  Make  one  lay 
eggs,  and  make  the  other  ay  brighter  plans  for  the  future. 

The  strawberry,  Louis  Gauthier,  mentioned  by  A.  T.  G.  on  page 
358,  is  highly  esteemed  abroad,  where  it  is  often  grown  in  pots 
under  glass.  It  is  less  familiar  in  this  country. 

Steamed  leather  gives  but  little  value  as  a  fertilizer.  There  is 
fertility  in  teamed  leather.  “Teamed”  leather  is  in  the  form  of  a 
harness  on  a  stout  horse  with  a  cultivator  and  a  careful  man 
attached. 

The  action  of  salt  on  land  is  to  check  nitrification,  and  thus 
produce  a  harder  growth.  For  this  reason,  florists  use  salt  on 
their  smilax  beds,  when  hurried  growth  needs  “  hardening  off  ” 
to  make  the  foliage  keep  well  after  cutting. 

Who  will  start  up  a  factory  until  he  knows  that  the  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  are  to  be  sold  ?  Who  is  to  buy  these  goods  ?  The 
farmer— without  his  trade  the  city  streets  will  grow  into  pastures. 
Start  the  farm  before  you  start  the  factory. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB, 

The  sign,  Delaware  Strawberries,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  many  a  dealer’s  stand  days  before  a  Dela¬ 
ware  strawberry  made  its  appearance  in  the  market. 
The  nearer  the  source  of  supply  of  these  and  other 
fruits,  the  more  desirable  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
hence  the  deception  often  practiced.  If  buyers  were 
posted  on  these  matters,  they  couldn’t  be  fooled  in 
this  way,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  not. 

X  X  t 

I  saw  a  retailer  thawing  out  some  chickens,  which 
had  just  been  brought  out  of  a  refrigerator,  and  had, 
probably,  been  frozen  solid  for  months,  possibly  since 
last  fall.  They  were  put  into  cold  water  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  time.  When  taken  out,  each  one  was 
coated  with  ice,  the  chickens  being  so  cold  as  to  freeze 
the  water  on  them,  even  on  a  tolerably  warm  May 
day.  The  chickens  came  out  as  fresh  and  fine-looking 
as  though  they  had  been  killed  but  the  day  before. 

t  X  X 

One  commission  man,  who  does  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  told  me  that 
he  is  now  selling  about  $3  000  worth  more  of  produce 
per  week  than  he  was  one  year  ago,  but  is  handling 
about  the  same  amount  of  goods.  This  indicates  that 
prices  average  considerably  better,  and  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  the  shippers.  He  said,  also,  that  sales  are 
brisker  and  business  more  satisfactory  all  around. 
The  extra  commission  on  that  $3,000  alone  makes  a 
pretty  sum. 

X  X  X 

California  cherries  have  made  their  appearance  in 
our  market  about  a  week  earlier  than  usual.  The 
varieties  comprised  in  these  earlier  shipments  are 
Mayduke,  Rockport,  Purple  Guigne,  Gov.  Wood  and 
Belle  D’Orleans.  The  first  shipments,  which  have 
been  coming  for  some  time,  were  by  express,  but  the 
fruit  is  now  arriving  regularly  by  the  car-load.  It  is 
reported  to  be  in  prime  condition,  and  prices  received 
are  very  satisfactory.  These  cherries  are  all  packed 
in  regular  layers  and  rows  in  flat  boxes,  and  make  a 
beautiful  appearance  when  opened  up. 

X  X  X 

A  western  reader  wishes  to  know  the  variety  of 
potatoes  that  are  now  coming  to  this  market  from 
Florida.  We  frequently  receive  such  questions,  the 
idea  frequently  being  that  the  variety  has  something 
to  do  with  the  high  price.  This  is  not  the  case,  the 
high  prices  being  due  to  the  fact  that  these  early 
products  find  a  market  which  is  looking  for  something 
new  and  fresh,  and  is  ready  to  pay  high  prices  for  it. 
The  quantity  which  can  be  sold  at  these  prices  is 
limited.  In  this  case,  the  variety  of  potato  which 
seems  to  be  most  in  favor  is  the  Red  Chili,  because 
this  stands  shipment  best.  Then  come  Early  Rose, 
Hebron  and  others.  The  seed  of  most  of  these  is  sent 
from  the  North. 

X  X  X 

An  example  of  the  extreme  fluctuations  to  which 
the  market  is  subject  occurred  last  week.  On  Friday, 
the  market  was  nearly  swamped  with  strawberries, 
and  dealers  were  doing  their  best  to  get  rid  of  them 
at  almost  any  price.  Of  course,  prices  went  very 
low.  On  Saturday,  arrivals  were  very  light,  not 
nearly  enough  to  meet  the  demand,  and  prices  jumped 
up,  while  some  retailers  could  not  get  enough  to 
supply  their  trade.  Probably  shippers  had  heeded 
the  oft-repeated  advice  not  to  ship  perishable  goods 
so  that  they  would  arrive  on  Saturday.  This  is  the 
safest  plan  in  general,  but  there  are  occasioual  excep¬ 
tions  in  the  case  of  some  special  product  like  the  one 
noted. 

X  X  X 

Apples  are  still  arriving  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  trade  is  dull.  One  dealer  says  that  there  is  no  use 
in  shipping  apples  longer  to  this  market,  as  straw¬ 
berries  are  too  plentiful  and  cheap.  Of  course,  some 
will  sell,  but  they  are  now  practically  out  of  season. 
Asked  about  some  apples  he  had  received  packed  in 
boxes,  he  said  boxes  are  no  good  for  packing  apples  ; 
that  the  best  packages  for  apples  are  full-sized  bar¬ 
rels,  and  that  careful  assorting  and  packing  will  help 
sales  more  at  good  prices,  than  any  smaller  packages. 
At  another  store,  I  saw  some  sweet  apples  wrapped 
in  old  newspapers  and  packed  in  boxes ;  they  were 
overripe,  did  not  present  an  attractive  appearance, 
and  were  very  hard  to  sell.  The  dealer  had  just  sold 
a  fine  lot  of  Roxbury  Russets  packed  in  barrels  for 
shipment  to  Richmond,  Va.  He  said  that  many  of  the 
apples  now  being  sold  went  to  the  South.  They  send 
us  their  strawberries  and  we  send  them  our  apples. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  first  cargo  of  grain  ever  ship¬ 
ped  from  this  country  to  Egypt,  cleared  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  this  week.  It  consisted  of  137,906  bushels  of 
corn,  and  the  exporters  said  that  it  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Egyptian  Government  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  part  of  it  would  be  sent  away  into  the 
interior  on  the  backs  of  camels.  It  seems  that  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  are  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  our  products.  Why  not  have  more  trade  with 
those  countries  ?  Egypt  sends  us  onions  and  other 
vegetables,  and  we  might  as  well  send  her  corn  and 
other  grains.  f.  h.  v. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Diarrhea  in  Sucking  Calves. 

R.  IF.  C.,  Waterbury,  Conn. — What  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
remedy  for  diarrhea  in  young  calves  ?  I  raise  about  100  yearly, 
and  am  much  troubled  with  this  complaint.  The  calves  suck  the 
cows. 

First  give  the  calf  one  to  two  ounces  (two  to  four 
tablespoonfuls)  of  castor  oil  with  one  to  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  size  of  the  calf. 
In  severe  cases,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  laudanum 
and  tincture  of  Jamaica  ginger  may  be  given  every 
six  or  eight  hours  until  the  diarrhea  is  checked.  The 
laudanum  should  not  be  repeated  unless  the  diarrhea 
is  very  bad,  and  then  should  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  there  is  an  indication  that  the  diarrhea  is  being 
checked.  If  the  calf  become  weakened,  give  him  a 
teaspoonful  of  whisky  in  an  ounce  of  water  three  or 
four  times  daily. 

A  Knee-Sprung  Horse, 

J.  B.,  Oordon8ville,  Minn. — I  have  a  fine  driving  liorae  five  years 
old,  which  stands  leaning  forward  a  little  with  the  front  knees 
bent.  What  can  I  do  to  make  him  stand  straight  ? 

Remove  the  shoes,  and  allow  the  horse  to  run  on 
pasture  for  a  couple  of  months.  Apply  ammonia  lini¬ 
ment  to  the  back  tendons  from  the  joint  above  the 
fetlock  to  a  little  above  the  knee  joint.  Repeat  the 
application  every  third  day  until  the  skin  is  well 
blistered.  As  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  blister  has 
passed  off,  rub  the  back  tendons  daily  with  a  little 
soap  liniment.  Following  the  application  of  the  lini¬ 
ment,  rub  the  legs  actively  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
using  considerable  force.  A  complete  recovery  can 
never  be  expected.  The  knees  may  become  nearly 
straight  under  treatment,  but  they  will  be  very  liable 
to  give  way  again,  if  the  horse  be  put  to  active  road 
work. 

Heaves  in  a  Pony. 

C.  P.,  New  York.— Can  anything  be  done  for  a  pony  that  has 
the  heaves?  He  was  affected  some  early  last  spring,  through 
the  summer  did  not  appear  much  affected,  but  this  spring  is 
much  worse. 

Feed  the  pony  exclusively  on  chop  feed  or  grass 
and  grain,  and  no  hay  or  other  dry  corn  fodder.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  grass,  with  sufficient  grain  to  keep 
him  in  condition,  would  be  excellent.  During  the 
winter,  or  if  grass  cannot  be  conveniently  fed,  feed 
chop  feed,  i  e.,  cut  hay  with  which  ground  feed  is 
mixed,  and  the  whole  slightly  dampened.  Equal 
parts  of  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  with  one-fourth 
part  corn  meal,  would  be  excellent  for  the  ground 
feed.  The  grass  or  cut  hay  should  be  fed  sparingly, 
the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  feeding  more  grain 
if  necessary.  A  handful  of  oil  meal  in  the  feed  night 
and  morning  could  be  given  to  advantage.  Always 
water  before  feeding,  and  do  not  allow  a  full  drink 
of  water  for,  at  least,  two  hours  after  eating.  When 
possible  to  do  so  feed,  at  least,  two  hours  before  driv¬ 
ing.  Medicinally  give  him  one  teaspoonful  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  in  his  feed  once  daily  for  several 
weeks.  Then  omit  for  a  week,  and  repeat  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  there  is  costiveness,  give  one  teaspoonful 
raw  linseed  oil  once  daily  until  relieved. 

Periodic  Blindness  in  Horses. 

T.  M.,  Nelson  County,  Va. — Oar  horses  seem  to  be  losing  their 
sight;  one  is  about  blind  in  both  eyes  and  the  other  three  are 
affected  only  in  one  eye  'as  yet.  It  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
distemper,  which  they  seem  to  have  had  for  the  past  six  months. 
At  first,  they  lose  their  appetite,  then  are  dull  and  very  short- 
winded  and  heavy,  but  never  very  sick.  Then  the  eye  seems  to 
get  milky,  and  they  get  gradually  worse.  We  have  only  blown  a 
little  calomel  into  the  eye  and  given  them  a  dose  of  it  at  night 
and  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  next  morning.  They  then  seemed 
some  better  in  health,  but  the  eyes  get  gradually  worse.  The 
horses  are  kept  at  two  different  places  and  fed  a  variety  of  food, 
mostly  mill  offal  and  corn  for  grain,  and  hay,  oats  and  cut  corn 
stover  for  the  roughage;  the  last  was  musty,  and  some  seemed  to 
think  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  we  have  discontinued 
feeding  that  for  some  time. 

The  symptoms  indicate  periodic  ophthalmia,  a  con¬ 
stitutional,  incurable  disease  of  the  horse,  which 
usually  terminates  in  blindness.  At  the  onset  of  an 
attack,  temporary  relief  is  afforded  by  a  dose  of 
physic  (three-fourths  to  one  ounce  each  of  aloes  and 
ginger),  followed  by  a  tablespoonful  of  Epsom  salts 
with  one  teaspoonful  nitrate  of  potash  twice  daily. 
As  soon  as  the  animal  shows  signs  of  improvement, 
give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powders  in 
the  feed  night  and  morning  :  Sulphate  of  soda,  one 
pound  ;  powdered  gentian,  eight  ounces  ;  powdered 
nux  vomica  and  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each,  four 
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ounces  ;  mix.  A  recurrence  of  the  attack  is  best  pre¬ 
vented  by  keeping  the  animal  in  prime  condition. 
Daily  exercise,  thorough  grooming  and  good  feeding 
are  essentials. 


COLD  STORAGE  FOR  FRUIT. 

Apples  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  had  a  car-load  of  Baldwins  in  cold  storage  at 
Rochester,  which  were  sold  on  board  the  cars  for  $1  50 
per  barrel,  without  commission.  It  cost  us  40  cents 
per  barrel  for  cold  storage,  and  7%  cents  per  barrel 
to  sort  over  the  apples.  Although  there  were  few 
decayed  apples,  the  barrels  had  to  be  unheaded  and 
filled  up  a  little  to  keep  the  apples  from  rattling. 
The  day  these  apples  were  put  on  the  track,  we  were 
told  that  they  were  worth  $2  per  barrel  here  in  ad¬ 
vance.  We  sold  them  to  a  man  from  Washington,  D  C. 

You  will  note  that  the  apples  netted  something 
over  $1  per  barrel.  Had  we  sold  them  last  fall,  we 
would  not  have  received  over  70  cents,  possibly  not 
that.  So  we  think  our  cold  storage  venture  a  profit¬ 
able  one.  The  apples  were  placed  immediately  in 
barrels  after  picking  without  beiDg  sweated,  and 
were  placed  in  cold  storage  as  soon  as  possible  there¬ 
after.  They  kept  better  than  other  apples  in  cold 
storage  which  were  picked  up  here  and  there,  and 
doubtless  had  been  sweated.  The  quality  of  our 
Baldwins  is  more  than  ordinarily  good,  hence  I  think 
cold  storage  improves  the  quality  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  I  find  that  the  apples  keep  well  three  or  four 
weeks  after  being  removed  from  cold  storage  and 
placed  in  an  ordinary  cellar.  There  were,  perhaps, 
30,000  barrels  of  apples  in  this  same  cold  storage 
house,  and  all  kept  reasonably  well.  c.  A.  green. 

Not  Generally  Successful  this  Year. 

The  past  season,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  disastrous 
one  to  cold  storage  holders.  My  own  crop  of  pears 
came  out  in  excellent  condition,  and  sold  well,  aver¬ 
aging  fully  60  per  cent  advance  by  holding  about  40 
days.  Many  other  pears  taken  out  of  the  same  build¬ 
ing  were  a  total  loss,  because  not  taken  from  the 
trees  soon  enough.  The  ammonia  and  brine  or  chem¬ 
ical  process  was  used  to  cool  the  air,  and  for  pears 
was  kept  at  34  degrees.  For  apples,  33  degrees  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  this  temperature  can  be  kept  uniform 
only  by  the  chemical  process.  Where  icehouses  are 
used,  there  is,  at  least,  50  per  cent  more  loss,  for 
the  same  low,  even  temperature  cannot  be  maintained. 
Apples  have  not  kept  as  well  as  usual  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  entire  crop  matured  too  early.  Large 
quantities  of  eastern  apples  were  sent  to  Kansas  City 
and  stored,  as  the  houses  were  comparatively  empty, 
the  crop  of  Missouri  being  light ;  but  prices  even 
dropped  instead  of  advancing  when  the  fruit  had  to 
come  out,  and  many  lost  heavily.  Russets  and  Bald¬ 
wins  were  selling  at  Atlanta  and  other  southern  mar¬ 
kets  early  in  May  for  $210  to  $225  per  car,  which 
does  not  leave  a  satisfactory  result  for  the  time  of 
year.  In  Cleveland,  the  first  week  in  May,  common, 
sound  apples  sold  for  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  barrel, 
while  the  best  quality  brought  but  $1.50  per  barrel. 
In  New  York,  Pniiadelphia  and  Baltimore,  some 
really  fine  selections  have  brought  $3  to  $3  50  per 
barrel,  but  such  sales  are  rather  limited  in  extent. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  the  past  winter  to  hold 
oranges  in  cold  storage,  but  results  have  not  been 
satisfactory.  They  have  come  out  in  poor  condition, 
and  have  sold  for  less  than  when  they  first  reached 
the  market.  The  cold  storage  system  is  all  right,  but 
there  have  been  many  circumstances  that  have  made 
the  past  year  an  exceptional  one  in  the  production  of 
losses.  Apples  have  been  introduced  where  they  have 
never  before  been  used  in  quantity,  and  the  low 
prices  and  wide  distribution  will  make  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  this  fruit  in  the  future,  and  this 
can  be  met  only  by  the  cold  storage  system.  It  can 
safely  be  said  that  there  has  been  more  money  lost 
than  made  oh  cold  storage  fruit,  especially  on  apples, 
the  past  year;  but  tue  losses  will  more  than  be  made 
up  in  the  future  from  the  wider  distribution  and 
greater  demand  following  from  the  present  low  prices. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  geo.  t.  powell. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Changed  conditions  and  the  decrease  of  wood  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  render  wire  fencing  a  necessity.  The  question  is  as 
to  the  best  fence  to  meet  the  requirements.  The  Keystone  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Company,  19  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill.,  think  that  they 
have  solved  the  problem.  Write  them  for  their  book  on  fencing. 

One  of  the  best  of  wells  for  the  farm  is  a  drilled  well.  These 
wells  are  also  the  thing  for  oil  and  gas.  An  experience  of  30  years 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  this  business  ought  to  count 
for  something,  and  this  is  what  the  Arm  of  Loomis  &  Nyman, 
Tiffin,  O.,  have  had.  Write  them  for  any  information  in  this  line. 

We  are  told  by  a  subscriber  that  a  minister  at  Tyrone,  Pa., 
recommends  the  artistic  establishment  that  we  condemned  a 
short  time  ago.  The  best  that  we  can  say  for  the  minister  is  that 
his  confidence  is  not  well  placed.  This  is  one  of  the  meanest 
frauds  we  know,  because  it  allures  money  from  poor  and  helpless 
people  under  the  promise  of  profitable  employment.  The  scheme 
is  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  it,  and  the  wonder  to  us  is  that  any  per¬ 
son  should  be  caught  by  it,  much  less  a  minister  under  the 
shadow  of  the  humbug. 
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A  SCHOOL  SYMPOSIUM. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  START  THE  CHILD. 

The  Home  Training. 

What  preparatory  education  do  you  give  your 
child  before  he  begins  to  go  to  school  ?  Do  you 
believe  in  sending  him  at  the  earliest  school  age 
(five  or  six  years)  ?  If  living  at  a  distance  from 
school,  what  system  of  education  can  a  busy 
housewife  undertake,  for  the  benefit  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years?  Are 
your  district  school  and  its  government  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  you?  If  not,  what  departments 
need,  In  your  opinion,  especial  change  and  re¬ 
form  ?  If  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  district  school,  what  individual 
course  may  be  pursued  by  a  parent,  to  bring 
about  a  reform  ? 

it  Depends  upon  the  Child. 

I  would  no  more  think  of  sending  a 
child  to  school  before  he  knew  his  let¬ 
ters  and  figures  than  I  would  of  sending 
him  without  sufficient  clothing,  or  lunch 
basket.  All  children  do  not  need  the 
same  care,  and  where  there  are  several 
little  tots  in  a  class  trying  to  learn  their 
A,  B  C,  some  will  do  nicely,  some  only 
fairly  well,  while  others  get  such  a  set¬ 
back  and  distaste  for  lessons  of  any  kind 
that  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  eradi¬ 
cate  bad  impressions  thus  made.  The 
age  at  which  a  child  starts  to  school  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  upon  the  child 
himself.  If  he  is  strong,  well-developed, 
mentally  and  physically,  I  would  start 
him  at  six  years.  Many  think  this  too 
early,  but  if  such  a  child  is  well  fed  and 
the  school-room  is  not  overcrowded,  and 
properly  heated  and  ventilated,  there  is 
little  danger.  A  delicate  child  may  not 
be  able  to  go  regularly  to  school  before 
he  is  10  years,  or  even  older,  and  if  he 
is  particularly  bright  and  precocious,  I 
would  hesitate  about  it  even  then. 

When  a  little  country  boy  comes  home 
bright  and  joyous,  with  an  almost  in¬ 
satiable  appetite,  full  of  the  many  won¬ 
derful  happenings  of  the  day,  goes  to 
sleep  with  the  chickens,  and  is  awake 
at  the  first  cock-crow  in  the  morning, 
eager  to  repeat  yesterday’s  experiences, 
I  am  not  the  least  alarmed  about  the 
work  hurting  him,  no  matter  what  his 
age  may  be.  But  if  he  comes  in  with  a 
drag,  has  no  appetite,  is  nervous  and 
feverish,  sleeps  poorly  and  is  loath  to  go 
again,  he  has  no  business  in  school,  be 
he  six  or  twelve.  Country  children,  as 
a  rule,  I  believe,  can  start  to  school 
earlier  than  city  children.  They  are 
forced  to  take  much  more  exercise  in 
getting  to  and  from  school,  and  there  is 
not  the  same  danger  from  over-full 
rooms  and  fetid  air. 

“  If  living  at  a  distance  from  school,” 
a  busy  housewife  can  take  any  “system” 
of  education  for  the  benefit  of  young 
children  she  may  map  out,  if  she  has  the 
will  power  to  carry  it  through.  No  mat¬ 
ter  at  what  age  a  child’s  education  may 
begin,  there  must  be  some  system  about 
it.  The  desultory,  haphazard  way  of 
teaching  children  in  many  homes  is  not 
to  be  commended,  and  most  of  our 
bright,  up-to-date  teachers  would  rather 
have  a  pupil  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet  than  one  whose  mind  was  lit¬ 
erally  crammed  full  of  things  badly 
learned.  The  time  may  have  been  when 
simply  to  know  a  thing  was  enough  ;  but 
now,  a  child  must  know  it,  and  know 
why  he  knows  it,  and  how  he  knows  it. 
The  “  system  ”  must  be  of  each  one’s  own 
devising.  The  busy  mother  must,  first 
of  all,  decide  that  the  education  of  her 
children  is  of  paramount  importance, 
before  which  laces  and  ruffles,  puddings 
and  pies,  and  many  other  things  the 
model  housewife  indulges  in,  sink  into 
insignificance.  It  can’t  be  done  on  some 
leisure  afternoon,  either,  but  will  con¬ 
sume  many,  many,  busy  forenoons,  and 
afternoons  as  well.  If  our  home-taught 
child  is  to  keep  up  with  those  in  school, 
it  means  giving  lessons  regularly  five 
days  out  of  each  week,  for  about  nine 


months  of  the  year.  But  it  can  be  done. 

When  our  two  “young  hopefuls”  were 
six  and  eight  respectively,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  send  them  to  school,  so  I 
decided  to  keep  a  school  of  two  myself. 
The  first  thing  was  to  see  what  line  of 
work  and  what  books  they  would  have 
in  school.  By  keeping  in  touch  with 
our  district  teacher,  I  got  along  fairly 
well.  The  next  winter,  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  tackle  the  work  again,  and 
they  were  sent  to  school ;  but  this  year’s 
work  was  not  satisf -ictory.  We  are  as 
near  the  city  as  the  district  school,  but 
on  investigation,  I  found  that  there  was 
an  average  of  50  pupils  to  the  room.  I 
did  not  feel  like  risking  our  children 
when  so  small,  so  I  decided  to  try  again 
teaching  them  myself.  The  children 
being  older,  we  could  work  much  faster 
than  before,  and  the  idea  of  “  making  a 
grade”  was  a  spur  to  each  of  us.  I  as  be¬ 
fore  frequently  consulted  with  teachers, 
and  the  result  was  that,  when  the 
children  were  examined  for  admission 
to  the  city  schools,  they  made  two 
grades,  and  have  not  lost  them  in  five 
years.  But  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
these  two  winters  were  the  busiest  of 
my  life.  Of  course,  if  there  had  been 
eight  or  ten  children  in  my  family  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  I  could  not  have  done  this. 

There  are  years  when  our  district 
school  and  its  government  are  satisfac¬ 
tory — except  as  to  length — and  others 
when  they  are  not.  Indiana  has  a  school 
fund  of  $110,000,000  and,  we  think,  the 
best  system  of  schools  and  finest  equip¬ 
ped  teachers  to  be  found  anywhere;  but 
our  district  schools  have  not  their  share 
of  the  funds,  consequently,  can’t  always 
get  the  best  teachers.  Our  boys  and 
girls  use  the  district  school  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  else.  They  aim  to 
teach  here  a  few  years,  and  get  money 
enough  to  go  off  to  college  or  into  busi¬ 
ness,  hence  much  of  their  work  is  ex¬ 
perimental,  and  there  is  not  as  much 
pains  taken  as  if  these  schools  were  the 
end,  instead  of  a  means  to  an  end.  In¬ 
diana  has  565,780  district-schoolchildren 
who  deserve  nine  months’  school  and  a 
teacher  who  is  a  thoroughly  equipped 
State  Normal  graduate.  When  we  have 
these,  we  shall  solve  many  domestic 
problems,  as  well  as  problems  of  State. 

The  dissatisfaction  that  now  exists 
with  the  management  of  our  district 
schools  is  largely  due  to  our  township 
trustee,  and  this  will  not  only  always 
exist,  but  grow  worse  so  long  as  this 
office  is  made  part  of  local  politics. 
Now  I  have  truly  struck  a  reef.  So  long 
as  fathers  are  blinded  by  party  ties,  so 
long  we  shall  have  incompetent  or  dis¬ 
honest  trustees,  who  will  barter  even 
their  souls  for  a  vote,  and  can’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  a  good  teacher  from  a 
poor  one.  But  we  must  take  conditions 
as  we  find  them,  and  see  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  do  good,  honest  work,  and  individu¬ 
ally  give  our  support  to  our  own  district 
school  and  teacher. 

Indiana.  sirs.  w.  w.  stevens. 

The  Friday  Evening  Club. 

The  family  that  has  been  more  or  less 
educated  in  this  isolated  country  place, 
may  both  encourage  and  discourage  any 
other  family  so  situated,  and  my  large 
experience  has  proved  to  me  that  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  child,  and  its  will 
and  capacity  to  receive  instruction. 
Teaching  my  oldest  two  children  their 
letters,  1  offered  a  bribe  of  five  cents  to 
the  one  who  could  first  give  the  alpha¬ 
bet  correctly,  and  it  was  won  by  the 
baby  just  able  to  speak,  who  learned 
the  letters  by  hearing  and  seeing  the 
others  conning  their  lesson.  No  one 
attempted  to  teach  her,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  surprise  and  delight 
when  she  brought  the  book,  and  saying 
over  the  alphabet  perfectly,  came  out 


ahead.  A  mother  who  devotes  her  time 
to  her  children,  and  is  not  overburdened 
with  care,  can  teach  her  little  ones,  if  it 
is  necessary,  by  planning  her  work. 
They  can  read  while  she  darns  the  socks; 
they  can  write  while  she  gets  the  din¬ 
ner  ready,  and  say  prepared  lessons  in 
a  half  hour  that  she  can  surely  fit  in. 
If  she  is  busy  and  cannot  give  them 
present  attention,  let  them  pick  a  few 
odd  leaves  from  her  house  plants,  and 
with  a  pencil  and  paper  draw  a  copy  of 
them  and  write  against  them  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  shape  from  a  botany  ;  a 
prize  of  some  trifle  will  often  bring  out 
latent  talent.  I  would  never  send  a 
young  child  to  a  district  school  “  at  the 
earliest  school  age,  five  or  six,”  for  no 
school,  unless  a  regular  kindergarten, 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a 
child,  and  children  learn  more  evil  than 
good  from  the  black  sheep  that  are  sure 
to  be  in  every  flock. 

Speaking  now  from  a  pleasant  past 
experience,  I  think  that  no  happier  time 
exists  in  the  life  of  a  wife  and  mother 
than  that  when,  with  her  children 
around  her,  she  is  able  to  give  them  the 
first  rudiments  of  education.  Teach 
them  the  first  elements  of  music  as  a 
recreation,  not  a  task  ;  interest  them  in 
natural  history,  in  the  birds  and  trees 
and  plants  that  grow  about  their  home. 
Send  Bobby  out  to  pick  up  a  stone,  and 
make  its  formation  a  lesson  in  geology, 
while  you  pare  the  potatoes  ;  then  set 
the  children  to  work  to  draw  the  speci¬ 
men  and  write  all  they  can  remember 
of  the  conversation. 

For  20  years,  composition  and  elocu¬ 
tion  were  taught  in  our  home  by  the 
Friday  Evening  Club,  as  it  was  called. 
We  put  on  our  party  clothes,  if  we  had 
any,  the  same  as  though  going  to  a  con¬ 
cert.  Then  at  7:30,  papa  was  taken  by 
the  youngest  child  into  the  parlor,  the 
meeting  called  to  order  by  the  child, 
and  a  president  elected  every  month. 
First  came  the  paper;  it  was  called  “The 
Children’s  Home  Circle,”  and  contained 
each  member’s  composition,  signed  by  a 
nom  de  plume  ;  and  then  notes  of  the 
week,  and  often  an  editorial  by  the 
mother  on  some  point  in  the  family  life 
that  needed  to  be  brought  to  notice.  In 
this  way,  many  little  reprimands  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  good  part  that  would  not  have 
seemed  the  same  if  spoken  of  in  any 
other  way.  After  the  paper  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  accepted,  and  the  next  child 
appointed  editor,  the  programme  con¬ 
tinued  with  music  and  readings  or  reci¬ 
tations. 

I  remember  that,  sometimes,  we  had  a 
certain  author’s  writings  for  the  whole 
evening,  and  how  in  the  Longfellow 
evening,  the  children  sang  and  recited 
dialogues  from  the  “Golden  Legend,” 
and  had  tableaux  from  Evangeline.  In 
this  way,  English  literature  came  to 
them  in  easy  form,  and  as  a  pleasant 
memory.  They  were  very  happy  hours. 
I  look  back  now  when  the  youngest  of 
the  flock  cherishes  a  line  upon  his  upper 
lip,  and  looks  down  on  me  from  his  six 
feet  of  height,  and  recall  the  pleasure 
his  early  efforts  in  singing  and  reciting 
gave  us.  He  is  more  critical  in  his  taste 
now,  sings,  no  doubt,  in  truer  time,  but 
I  do  not  think  his  efforts  can  give  more 
pleasure  than  they  did  on  the  literary 
evenings  at  home.  Now,  the  railway 
station  is  in  sight  of  that  home,  and  he 
goes  to  the  city  every  morning  for  les¬ 
sons,  but  I  think  I  can  trace  in  his  high 
marks  for  composition,  reading,  elocu¬ 
tion  and  spelling,  the  influence  of  those 
early  years  when  happily  “  snowbound,” 
we  were  all  together,  and  mother’s 
teaching  sufficed. 

It  is  true  that  teachers  have  many 
disadvantages  when  striving  with  boys 
and  girls  in  graded  schools,  who  are 
gradually  led  along  the  paths  of  knowl¬ 


edge  ;  but  they  can  have  counter  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  study  of  the  subjects  I  have 
mentioned  that  help  when  further  on. 
Teach  a  child  the  use  of  money,  and  how 
to  keep  accounts  of  his  expenditure,  and 
it  is  the  best  practical  lesson  in  arith¬ 
metic.  Let  him  become  interested  in 
the  history  of  his  own  locality  first,  then 
of  his  country,  and  after  that  it  is  time 
enough  to  learn  that  of  the  world.  I 
had  a  number  of  study  games  that  were 
played  on  Saturday  night,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  kept  care-free  from  lessons, and  I  re¬ 
member  once  cutting  up  a  dilapidated 
colored  picture  book  of  history  and  put¬ 
ting  the  pictures  in  a  box  ;  then,  with 
a  set  of  questions  that  matched  the  pic¬ 
tures,  it  gave  us  quite  an  interesting 
knowledge  of  the  chief  events  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
“  history  muddle,”  as  I  called  it,  was  a 
leading  and  instructive  game. 

As  regards  reform  in  district  schools, 
so  much  depends  on  the  teacher  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  where  to  begin. 
Little  children’s  morals  are  of  the  first 
consideration,  and  they  are  often  cor¬ 
rupted  at  school.  I  should  insist,  as  a 
teacher,  on  being  allowed  to  punish  for 
evil  speaking  more  than  for  imperfect 
lessons,  and  inculcate  regular  lessons  in 
temperance,  truth  telling  and  honest 
dealing  of  every  sort.  If  the  mothers 
were  visitors  or  on  the  school  board  of 
management,  it  would  be  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  in  some  cases,  and  regular  visiting 
would  remedy  some  points  that  fail  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  men  who  never  look  in¬ 
side  the  school  door  except  at  an  ex¬ 
pected  and  prepared-for  examination. 
A  few  studies  well  learned,  perfectness 
instead  of  a  smattering,  should  be  the 
aim  in  the  district  school,  and  then  those 
who  wish  to  go  up  higher,  if  they  are 
fitted  for  it,  will  soon  master  the  “  olo- 
gies  ”  that  are  taught  in  higher  grades. 
Latin,  which  is  the  root  of  so  much  that 
follows,  should  have  its  beginning  in 
the  district  school,  showing  children 
how  words  began,  and  being  necessary 
in  every  grade.  With  good  teachers, 
there  is  no  reason  why  country  children 
should  not  fill  any  sphere  in  their  future 
life  work,  if  given  opportunity. 

Canada.  annie  l.  jack. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Hardy  Bordering  Plant. 

B.  M.,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich. — What  hardy  plant 
could  I  use  to  border  a  lily  bed  ?  Something  with 
handsome  leaves,  that  would  look  well  when  not 
in  flower,  would  be  preferred. 

Ans — A  very  suitable  plant  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Plantain  lily  (Funkia). 
The  longitudinally-ribbed  leaves  are 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Lily-of-the- 
Valley,  but  a  lighter  green,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  droop,  making  the  plant  a 
mound  of  luxuriant  foliage.  This  habit 
makes  it  excellent  for  edging  a  bed  of 
tall  herbaceous  plants,  or  a  shrubbery 
border.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  very 
handsomely  variegated  with  white  or 
yellow,  and  the  drooping  flowers,  pro¬ 
duced  in  graceful  spikes,  vary  from 
white  to  purple.  Funkia  ccerulea  is  a 
familiar  variety,  having  glossy,  deep 
green  foliage  and  light,  lilac-blue 
flowers;  it  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
one  foot.  For  your  purpose,  F.  For- 
tuneii  maculata,  which  forms  a  very 
neat  plant  six  to  nine  inches  high, 
would  be  most  suitable  ;  the  leaves  are 
showily  marked  with  golden  yellow. 
F.  Sieboldiana,  which  has  silver  gray 
foliage  and  light  lavender  flowers,  is 
distinct  and  pretty.  F.  Japonica  is 
larger,  growing  to  a  height  of  two  feet, 
and  there  is  a  variety  of  it  having  the 
leaves  margined  with  a  band  of  white. 
This  variety  is  too  tall  for  a  bordering 
plant,  but  a  bed  of  it,  edged  with  one  of 
the  dwarfer  sorts  is  pretty  at  all  seasons. 
F.  undulata  media  picta  is  one  of  the 
best  for  edging;  it  has  variegated  leaves 
and  pale  purple  flowers.  These  Funkias 
are  all  hardy,  natives  of  Japan,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  Day  lilies  ;  they 
require  a  sandy  loam,  and  prefer  a 
rather  dry  situation,  with  good  drainage. 

A  Neglected  Lawn. 

Just  now,  when  the  lawn  should  be 
smooth  and  green,  we  note  any  deficien¬ 
cies  in  it  caused  by  carelessness  or  im¬ 
proper  treatment.  Establishing  a  new 
lawn  seems  a  simple  matter,  if  one  has 
patience  to  wait  for  the  grass  to  grow  ; 
but  an  old,  irregular,  lumpy  and  shabby 
lawn  seems  a  difficult  case  to  treat. 
No  matter  how  carefully  it  is  trimmed, 
it  never  looks  neat,  and  is  a  subject  for 
heroic  treatment.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
restore  it  for  this  summer;  it  should  sim¬ 
ply  be  kept  clear  of  all  rubbish,  sticks, 
stones,  etc.,  and  no  weeds  should  be 
allowed  to  seed.  Dandelions,  plantains, 
sorrel,  etc.,  should  be  dug  out  as  far  as 
possible.  Sorrel  cannot  be  eradicated 
so  long  as  any  creeping  roots  are  left  ; 
it  will  be  noticed  that  a  colony  is  soon 
established,  just  as  young  strawberry 
plants  are  connected  with  their  parent. 

In  the  autumn,  active  operations  are 
begun  by  rendering  the  surface  of  the 
lawn  quite  level.  Holes  are  filled 
up  with  soil,  which  is  pounded  down 
so  as  to  be  solid;  humpy  places  are 
skinned  off.  The  entire  surface  is 
then  scratched  thoroughly  with  a  sharp- 
toothed  harrow,  first  drawn  length¬ 
wise  and  then  across  the  plot  to  re¬ 
move  the  weeds.  After  this,  all  rough 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


scraps  are  raked  off  with  a  wooden¬ 
toothed  rake,  and  the  lawn  is  ready  for 
a  top-dressing.  This  may  consist  either 
of  good  loam  and  well-rotted  manure, 
mixed  in  equal  proportions,  or  loam  en¬ 
riched  with  a  lawn  dressing  prepared  by 
one  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
The  great  advantage  about  a  chemical 
lawn  fertilizer  is  its  freedom  from  weed 
seeds,  usually  present  in  stable  and 
barnyard  manures,  and  for  this  reason 
the  commercial  fertilizers  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  use  among  park  and  cemetery 
superintendents,  who  have  large  lawn 
areas  in  charge.  This  dressing  is  spread 
over  the  entire  surface  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  inches.  It  will  not  smother 
the  strongest  grass  underneath  it,  and 
will  give  a  good  surface  for  seeding. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March  or 
April.  Proper  care  having  been  taken, 
the  result  should  be  a  smooth,  firm  turf. 
Old  lawns  usually  contain  a  great  many 
weeds,  especially  Mouse-ear  chickweed. 
Yarrow,  sorrel  and  dandelion,  and  much 
care  is  needed  to  eradicate  them.  The 
chickweed  is  especially  annoying,  and 
nothing  but  constant  scratching  out 
seems  to  affect  it.  The  other  weeds  can 
be  kept  in  check,  to  some  extent,  by 
constant  mowing,  though  dandelions 
and  plantain  should  be  dug  out  with  a 
stout  knife.  The  Ox-eye  daisy,  which  is 
such  a  nuisance  in  neglected  fields,  is 
always  kept  in  check  in  the  lawn  if  it  is 
properly  cut. 

Seasonable  Work. 

A  few  flower  seeds  may  be  sown  now 
in  a  nursery  bed,  ready  for  transplant¬ 
ing,  if  necessary,  when  there  are  gaps 
in  the  regular  flower  beds.  Zinnias, 
marigolds,  coreopsis,  or  petunias  will 
start  along  nicely  if  not  too  dry,  and 
will  give  flowers  late  in  the  season.  If 
very  dry  and  warm,  a  mulch  of  excelsior 
might  be  placed  over  the  bed  until  the 
seeds  sprout.  Excelsior  is  an  excellent 
mulch  for  seed-beds,  g  i  v  i  n  g  shade 
enough  to  keep  the  ground  cool  without 
clogging  the  surface.  The  same  sub¬ 
stance  is  also  used  sometimes  as  drain¬ 
age  in  small  flower  pots,  a  wad  of  excel¬ 
sior  being  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  in  place  of  stones  or  potsherds.  A 
nursery  bed,  from  which  plants  may  be 
taken  when  needed,  is  always  useful 
where  a  good  show  of  bloom  is  expected, 
giving  material  to  fill  vacancies,  or  for 
cut  flowers. 

The  tulips  in  early  flowering  beds  are 
all  out  of  the  way  now.  When  flower¬ 
ing  is  over,  these  bulbs  are  left  for  a 
little  while,  until  the  leaves  begin  to 
yellow,  then  dug  up,  thoroughly  dried 
off  in  an  airy  place,  the  withered  leaves 
removed,  and  the  bulb  stored  away  until 


fall.  The  beds  areithen  filled  with  sum¬ 
mer  flowering  plants.  It  is  the  general 
experience  that  tulips  are  all  the  better 
for  being  lifted  and  properly  dried  off, 
instead  of  remaining  in  the  ground. 
Narcissus,  however,  are  not  disturbed 
oftener  than  every  three  or  four  years, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
clumps ;  an  annual  disturbance  is  re¬ 
sented,  and  they  make  the  finest  show 
when  left  to  establish  themselves.  Natur¬ 
alized  in  the  edges  of  the  lawn  or  in  a 
shrubbery  border,  they  have  a  beautiful 
effect.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Lily- 
of-the-Valley,  which  should  only  be 
disturbed  when  the  clumps  become  too 
thick.  In  addition  to  the  common  Lily- 
of-the-Valley  with  deep  green  leaves, 
there  is  a  variety  with  very  prettily 
striped  foliage,  making  it  additionally 
ornamental  when  not  in  flower. 

Among  shrubs  which  were  attractive 
during  May,  Spiraea  (Exochorda)  grandi- 
flora  made  an  especially  good  impres¬ 
sion.  The  complaint  is  often  made  that 
this  is  quite  uninteresting  when  out  of 
bloom,  and  always  thin  and  straggly  in 
habit.  The  first  complaint  may  be  made 
of  many  spiraeas.  The  straggling  habit 
is  not  noticed  when  the  sprays  are 
covered  with  the  snowy  flowers  which 
give  the  shrub  its  popular  name  of 
Pearl  bush,  but  it  might  be  corrected,  to 
some  extent,  by  trimming  into  shape 
while  the  bush  is  small.  Whatever 
pruning  is  done  must  be  attended  to  im¬ 
mediately  after  flowering,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  early  blooming  shrubs.  This 
shrub  is  not  easy  to  propagate,  conse¬ 
quently  is  not  likely  to  be  common. 

A  Book  about  Landscape  Gardening. 

American  works  on  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  are  not  very  numerous  as  yet,  and 
Lawnsand  Gardens,  by  N.  Jonsson-Rose, 
just  issued,  is  sure  of  an  appreciative 
audience.  This  is  a  large,  handsomely 
bound  and  beautifully  printed  volume, 
finely  illustrated  from  drawings  by  the 
author.  The  subject  is  treated  from 
the  beginning,  grading,  lawn  and  road¬ 
making,  the  modification  of  natural 
water  courses,  and  the  making  of  arti¬ 
ficial  ponds  all  coming  under  discussion. 
The  planting  directions  are  full  and 
varied,  and  much  enhanced  in  value  by 
the  illustrations,  which  give  an  idea  in 
treatment,  either  for  groups  or  isolated 
specimens.  The  copious  list  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines  and  herbaceous  plants, 
with  descriptive  comment,  is  another 
valuable  feature.  Any  one  interested 
in  ornamental  gardening,  whether  the 
owner  of  a  tiny  home  plot  or  a  stately 
country  place,  will  find  something  of 
interest  in  Lawns  and  Gardens.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  $3.50. 


The  best  lamp  -  chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  “  Mac¬ 
beth,”  whether  English  or 
French  or  blemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  “pearl 
top”  or  “pearl  glass.”  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


VICTORIES.^*- 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA — Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

I  AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. _ 

1  GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 

|  SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — California  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 
i  SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto.  Canada,  1895. 

1  345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  l.st,'}»7 

ITi?“Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
{ the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
I  iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 

WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  I.OITIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER  COCO, 
manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods .  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
1.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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health 


Every  ingredient  in 
Hires  Rootbeer  is  health1 
giving.  The  blood  is] 
improved,  the  nerves  I 
soothed,  the  stomach 
1  benefited  by  this  delicious^ 
beverage. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

Quenches  the  thirst,  tickles 
the  palate  ;  full  of  snap,  sparkle 
and  effervescence.  A  temper¬ 
ance  drink  for  everybody. 

Made  only  by  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
A  package  makes  five  gallons. 


BUY  RIGHT 


Buggies,  Carriages,  Wa-/ 
gons  and  Harness  at/ 

E  rices  one- third  to  one-l 
alf  below  regular  prices* 

All  goods  guaranteed. 

8th  year  In  business.  Highest  references. 
Freight  paid.  Illustrated  Buyers’  Guide  FREE. 

MIAMI  JU'U.  CO.,  104  We«t  4th  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

EARN  A  BICYCLE 

600  Second  Hand  Wheel*.  All 

Makes.  Good  as  new.  $5  to 
$15.  New  High  Grade  ’80 
models,  fully  guaranteed  $17 
to  $25.  Special  Clear¬ 
ing  Sale.  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  approval. 

We  will  give  a  responsible  agt. 
in  each  town  free  nse  of  aample 
wheel  to  introduce  them  Our 
reputation  is  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer 
N.  L.  MKAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wanted-fln  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  Ideas ;  thoy  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDEKBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C„  for  their  $1,800  prize  oflar 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  In  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 

described.  How  to  light  them.  Cloth . $1 

Spraying  Crops. 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  Is  used.  Paper . 25 
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BOOK  TRADE  NOTES. 

WK  WANT  YOUR  BOOK  TRADE. 

A9  an  indication  of  the  way  The  R.  N.-Y  ’shook 
business  is  developing,  we  print  the  followiog 
letter  from  a  reader  in  New  Hampshire:  “We 
have  about  $300  to  invest  in  a  library  for  a  small 
country  village.  It  will  be  patronized  mostly  by 
farmers,  and  so,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  strong- 
in  its  aericuitural  section.  I  notice  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  things  hum  in  the  book  trade,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  send  a  list  of  the  best  agricultural 
books  and  your  best  terms  on  them,  I  will  see 
that  it  is  considered.  I  should  think  that  we 
might  use  $50  to  $75  for  that  department.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  of 
localities  in  this  country  where  school  libraries 
are  being  formed,  and,  of  course,  an  assortment 
of  agricultural  books  will  be  in  order  It  is  some¬ 
times  pretty  hard  for  the  directors  of  such  libra¬ 
ries  to  select  the  books  best  suited  to  their  needs. 
We  wish  to  say  that  this  is  a  part  of  our  reeular 
business.  We  make  it  a  point  to  study  all  the 
agricultural  books  that  are  placed  on  the  market. 
We  know  something  about  the  authors,  and  are 
in  a  position  to  recommend  the  volumes  that  are 
best  suited  either  for  private  reading  or  for 
library  service.  We  hope  our  friends  will  con¬ 
sult  us  before  forming  these  libraries.  We  shall 
take  pleasure  in  offering  advice  in  the  matter  of 
selection,  and  we  are  prepared  to  quote  as  reason¬ 
able  prices  as  any  one  else,  when  the  order  is 
made  up.  Do  not  forget  us  now!  We  want  a 
share  of  that  book  trade! 

You  will  notice,  on  the  editorial  page,  a  new 
combination  offer.  The  Fertility  of  the  Land  is 
a  new  book  just  published  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is,  by  all 
odds,  the  best  work  on  soil  culture  that  has 
ever  been  written.  We  say  “best”,  because  we 
mean  that  it  is  the  clearest  and  the  sim¬ 
plest  book  of  the  kind.  Prof.  Roberts  gets  right 
down  close  to  the  people.  He  does  not  go 
hunting  after  great  long  words,  but  he  says 
what  he  has  to  say  in  simple,  clear  language, 
and  beingoa  practical  farmer  himself,  he  knows 
just  what  farmers  want  to  know.  You  will 
And  in  this  book  just  the  poln  s  that  have 
troubled  you  so  many  times  in  your  farming 
operations,  and  when  you  put  the  book  down, 
you  will  simply  take  a  long  breath  and  pick  it  up 
again,  and  keep  at  it,  studying  and  rereading 
until  you  come  to  have  a  respect  for  the  soil  that 
you  never  had  before.  We  shall  have  an  extended 
review  of  this  book  in  a  few  weeks,  but  now  we 
ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it,  and  we  want  to 
show  you  that  you  make  no  mistake  if  you  add 
this  book  to  your  agricultural  library.  The  other 
books  named  in  this  combination  are  all  good, 
and  will  give  you  all  sides  of  the  question,  the 
theoretical,  the  practical  and  the  scientific.  We 
advise  you  to  get  these  books  just  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Now  is  the  time  for  active  work  on  the 
farm.  The  soil  is  now  alive.  Tnese  books  are 
brain  tools,  and  you  need  them  to  go  with  the 
wood  and  steel  that  make  up  the  ordinary  imple¬ 
ments  on  the  farm. 

Another  excellent  book  for  students  of  horti¬ 
culture  is  the  Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  by 
Prof.  E.  S  Goff,  Wisconsin.  Lots  of  young  men 
and  old  ones,  too,  have  often  wished  for  the 
chance  to  take  a  course  of  horticulture  at  some 
good  horticultural  college.  They  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  one  reason  or  another  from  carrying 
out  this  plan,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  give  it  up  entirely.  In  this  book,  Prof. 
Goff  has  given  a  synopsis  of  his  lectures  on  plant 
growth  and  development.  It  is  really  the  next 
best  thing  to  sitting  m  the  lecture  room  and 
listening  to  Prof.  Goff’s  voice.  His  words  live  in 
this  little  volume,  because  he  is  one  of  those  men 
with  the  faculty  of  making  plain  printer’s  ink 
almost  think.  We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  com¬ 
mend  this  book  to  horticulturists.  It  gives  one 
just  exactly  the  information  he  has  been  hunting 
for  so  long.  The  price  is  $1.25,  and  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  many  a  man  who  buys  this  book  and 
gives  it  a  careful  study,  will  say  when  he  puts  it 
down,  that  he  would  not  be  without  it  for  $5. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  like  to  have 
you  all  remember,  viz.,  that  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  in  the  book  business”.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  quote  prices  on  any  book  that  has  ever 
been  printed  or  sold  in  this  country.  We  have 
already  received  calls  for  the  revised  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  books  on  leather  making,  and  one 
man  has  engaged  us  to  supply  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  shall  certainly 
fall  very  low,  before  we  decline  to  quote  a  price 
on  any  book.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  during  the  coming  year, 
will  want  three  or  four  books.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  that  means  quite  a  good  sized 
transaction  in  literary  matter,  and  we  want  our 
full  share  of  that  trade.  We  are  ready  to  do 
our  part,  and  it  only  remains  for  you  to  come 
forward  and  tell  us  what  you  want. 

And  by  the  way,  do  not  forget  that  52  copies  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  make  just  about  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  that  you  can  ever  get  together.  If  you 
can  get  your  neighbor  and  frirnd  to  subscribe  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  are  ready  to  make  you  a  first- 
class  present  in  the  book  line  Just  mention 
what  you  can  do  in  the  way  of  subscriptions, 
when  you  send  your  order  for  books,  and  you 
will  find  that  we'  are  more  than  ready  to  meet 
you  half  way.  Do  not  forget,  by  the  way,  to  order 
that  combination  named  on  the  editorial  page. 


Through  your  advice  to  stick  to  it,  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  Crimson  clover  this  year.  The  first 
year  was  an  entire  failure  of  20  acres;  s*cond 
year,  one-half  acre  matured  seed ;  the  third,  or 
this  year,  four  acres,  perfect  stand  and  about 
ready  to  come  in  head.  This  was  sown  in  July 
on  a  piece  of  sweet  corn,  cut  and  fed  green. 

Elderton,  Pa.  t.  h.  r. 


SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Apples.— I  saw  one  of  those 
apple  trees  that  always  bore  apples  sweet  and 
sour  in  each.  The  sections  of  sweet  were  yellow, 
the  sour  green,  and  numbered  from  five  to  seven. 
The  dividing  line  was  so  even  that  they  could  all 
be  cut  out  separately.  The  owner  said  that  the 
graft  taken  from  the  parent  tree  was  formed  by 
cutting  two  buds,  one  of  sweet,  the  other  sour,  in 
two  parts,  and  once  in  a  wuile  one  of  those  half 
double  buds  would  live  and  form  the  singular 
tree.  Another  excellent  apple  was  one  that  all 
called  sweet  when  they  first  tasted  it,  and 
afterwards  thought  it  sour.  I  think  the  outer 
circle  was  sweet  and  the  rest  sour.  q.  a.  t. 

Ludington,  Mich. 

I  sowed  12  acres  of  Crimson  clover  by  itself,  and 
10  acres  with  buckwheat,  all  on  freshly-plowed 
land,  using  150  pounds  oi  commercial  fertilizer 
per  acre  on  the  10  acres;  sowed  all  about  the  last 
of  July.  I  pastured  tue  12  acres  considerably 
until  the  first  oi  May.  It  is  now  16  to  24  inches 
high,  and  so  thick  that  1  can  see  the  ground  only 
in  a  few  places.  I  am  turning  the  10  acres  under 
for  corn  or  buckwheat.  Tue  ground  is  full  of 
rootlets  covered  witn  nodules.  All  who  see  the 
clover  say  that  it  is  the  prettiest  thing  they  ever 
saw  growing,  but  their  objection  is  its  naving  to 
be  so wn  yearly,  whicn  I  consider  no  disadvant¬ 
age,  as  tae  roots  soon  decay,  in  time  to  make  a 
crop  of  corn,  cow  peas  or  buckwheat.  I  trunk  a 
crop  of  it  will  improve  tne  laud  as  much  as  the 
Medium  clover  will  in  two  years.  My  ciover 
would  turn  off  twice  as  much  hay  if  cut  now  as 
the  Red  clover  would  cut  next  month  on  similar 
land.  I  wish  Mr.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  could  see  my 
clover.  I  want  to  sow  it  in  tne  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation  this  year,  but  am  doubtful  about  it 
doing  so  well,  but  hope  it  may  succeed  there. 

Moab,  Va.  A-  c*  M- 

In  the  face  of  the  large  losses  returned  from 
northern  New  Jersey  fruit  growers  from  the 
sharp  freezes  of  late  April,  we  can  now  see  pretty 
clearly  the  extent  of  tne  damage  to  the  peach 
crop.  Favorable  indications  show  a  proportion 
of  healthy  buds  saved,  about  40  per  cent  on  such 
varieties  as  Champion,  Alexander,  Eiberta,  St. 
John,  and  Reeves’s  Favorite.  The  more  sensitive 
are  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Crosby,  Globe,  and 
Mt.  Hose.  Injuries  to  the  Crosby  are  the  most 
severe,  and  strongly  show  a  loss  of  70  per  cent; 


still  an  ample  crop  will  be  savPd,  barring  out  a 
later  frost.  Japan  plums  show  but  little  injury. 
Keiffer  pear  buds  are  in  good  condition  for  a 
favorable  crop.  Strawberries  in  old  beds  show 
more  injury  than  plants  in  new  beds. 

Passaic  County,  N.  J.  t.  c.  kkvitt. 

Strawberries,  a  fair  crop;  plums  and  apricots, 
one-fifth  crop;  peaches,  one-balf  crop,  and  they 
promise  to  be  fine:  cotton  doing  well.  Dewber¬ 
ries  are  now  ripe.  Blackberries  ripening  fast, 
also  cherries.  I  have  a  few  mulberries  planted 
near.my  strawberry  beds;  they  are  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  birds.  They  ripen  at  the  same  time 
as  the  strawberries,  and  I  am  satisfied  to  have 
the  birds  eat  mulberries,  in  place  of  picking 
holes  in  the  largest  of  my  strawberries.  They 
still  love  berries,  but  do  not  destroy  so  many 
as  they  did  before  they  could  get  mulberries. 

Aiken,  S.  C.  w.  t. 

Random  Notes  from  Wisconsin. — We  have  had 
a  cold,  backward  spring,  although  small  grain 
looks  well  now.  Only  about  one-half  the  corn 
and  potatoes  are  planted.  Strawberries  have 
only  just  begun  to  show  blossoms.  Apple  and 
plum  trees  are  loaded  with  bloom,  but  few  apples 
are  grown  here  and  only  native  plums.  I  laid  and 
covered  only  a  few  of  my  black  raspberries,  but 
they  wintered  well,  although  the  mercury  showed 
30  degrees  below  zero  two  or  three  times.  As  to 
the  hardiness  of  the  Loudon,  every  bud  was  alive, 
also  the  Marlboro;  but  Turner,  Cuthbert  and 
Golden  Queen  were  hurt  a  good  deal.  The  Shaffers 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Outdoor  Light 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  attractive¬ 


ness  of  a  village  or  home, 
and  safety  from  night  prowl¬ 
ers,  as  well  lighted  streets 
and  grounds.  This  is 
secured  by  the  Steam 
Gauge  &  Lantern  Co.’s 
Tubular  Globe  Street 
Lamp,  which  is  cheap, 
ornamental,  burns  4  hours 
for  a  cent,  and  almost  takes 
care  of  itself ;  will  not  blow  out. 


We  make  Tubular  Porch,  Carriage  and  Stable 
Lamps  besides,  and  all  of  them  are  as  good  as  the 
Street  Lamp.  Your  dealer  has,  or  can  get  them.  Send 
o  us  for  detailed  description.  Mention  this  paper. 
STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE * 


A  new  unused  ACME  ENGINE  AND  STEAM 
SPRAYING  MACHINE  —  light,  powerful;  very 
rapidly  oovering  liignest  trees  with  fine  mist. 
Only  $150.  W.  H.  HART,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 


DUKOC  JERSEY  PIGS  and 
fine-bred  ST.  BERNARD 
PUP3  for  sale.  Write  .1.  H.  FARRINGTON,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Those  “Pesky”  Weeds^f 

/will  bother  you  this  year  again,  unless  you  keep  them  4 
down  with  an  Acme  Weeding  Hoe.  No  other  weeding  , 
tool  approaches  it  in  shape  and  effectiveness.  Strong, 
light;  designed  and  put  together  with  the  careful  thor-, 
oughness  that  have  made  the  W.  &  C.  Farm  and  Garden  < 
Tools  famous  wherever  hoes,  rakes,  forks  and  wheel- 4 
barrows  are  used.  The  IV.  &  C.  Book  is  interesting  and  4 
profitable  reading.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  to  do  • 
your  work  easier  and  better.  Mailed  free.  £ 

Wirliington  &  Cooley  life.  Co,  Jnckson,  Mich. 


Smashing  Separator  Bubbles. 


It  is  very  amusing  to  see  how  disparagingly  “would-be  competitors  ”  speak  and  write  of  the  value 
of  Experiment  Station  tests  of  Cream  Separators,  when  the  tests  show,  as  they  do,  that  The  Improved 
United  States  Separators  do  better  and  more  thorough  separation  than  any  others.  Before  The  Improved 
United  States  Separators  came  on  the  market,  and  the  “  would-be  competitors”  had  some  records,  but 
not  so  good  nor  so  many  as  The  Improved  United  States  Separators  have,  they  esteemed  them  very 
highly  and  advertised  them  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  Now  that  they  are  left  behind,  they  strive 
to  make  dairymen  think  there  is  no  value  to  Experiment  Station  records,  but  dairymen  can  see  through 
such  “hubbies”  without  sticking  a  pin  in  them. 


Examine  the  Records — some  of  which  we  give  below  : 

New  York  Experiment  Station  (Cornell).  In  2  3  tests, 


between  Jan.  7  and  March  18,  9  showed 

only  - 

T  race 

14  showed 

only 

0.03  to  0.05 

flame  Experiment  Station, 

- 

Feb.  2, 

0.03 

C  C  ic  11  _ 

- 

Feb.  9, 

0.04 

New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station, 

- 

Feb.  18, 

0.01 

r  (  C  C  11 

- 

Feb.  19, 

0.04 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 

- 

Jan.  4, 

0.03 

C  C  a  u 

- 

Jan.  5, 

0.02 

CC  (  C  t 

- 

Jan.  21, 

0.03 

Vermont  Experiment  Station,  - 

- 

Jan.  13, 

0.01 

H  cc  cc  _ 

- 

Jan.  28, 

0  02 

cc  cc  CC 

- 

Jan.  29, 

0.03 

CC  Cl  11  _ 

- 

Jan.  30, 

0.04 

flassachusetts  Experiment  Station, 

- 

Feb.  10, 

0.01 

1C  11  CC 

- 

Feb.  12, 

0.03 

Ohio  Experiment  Station, 

- 

Jan.  15, 

0.02 

CC  CC  1 c  _ 

- 

Feb.  2, 

0.00 

CC  CC  CC  _ 

Feb.  15, 
14  tests  under 

0.02 

0.05 

Illinois  Experiment  Station, 

- 

March  12, 

0.01 

C  C  CC  l  c 

- 

March  15, 

0.005 

So.  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 

- 

April  23, 

0.04 

CC  CC  CC 

- 

April  24, 

0.05 

CC  CC  CC 

- 

April  30, 

0.04 

The  Improved  United  States  Separators  are  taking  the  lead  in  all  dairy  sections,  and  this  is  what  makes 
the  “would-be  competitors”  writhe  so  and  talk  about  “pins,”  “crowbars”  and  “bubbles”  in  lieu  of  records. 

If  any  dairyman,  wishing  a  separator,  cannot  decide  otherwise,  let  him  try  this  “crowbar”  on  the 
agent  of  the  “would-be  competitor.”  Ask  him  if  he  will  meet  The  Improved  United  States  Separator  in  a 
test  of  one  day,  or  one  week,  or  a  month,  each  separator  to  be  run  on  its  published  rules,  and  the  separator 
that  excels  on  the  most  points  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  agent  of  the  other  separator  ?  Ask  him  to  sign  the 
agreement  on  the  spot.  Such  a  proof  of  our  willingness  to  meet  our  “would-be  competitors”  must 
convince  thoughtful  dairymen  that  the  Experiment  Station  Records  can  be  and  are  duplicated  in  every-day 


work  in  the  dairies. 


Catalogs  furnished  free. 
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Seasonable  Scraps. 

(CONTINUED.) 

were  laid  and  tbe  tips  covered,  but  are  badly 
hurt.  I  have  not  tried  tbe  Columbian  as,  if  it 
prows  as  large  as  it  is  said  to  do,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  protect  It.  I  have  set  five  peach  trees, 
and  shall  try  the  plan  of  laying  down,  but  shall 
cut  the  roots  on  two  sides  and  dip  out  on  one 
side  as  we  do  for  laying:  the  blackberry,  and  bind 
them  over  and  cover  with  earth.  Not  a  spire  of 
Crimson  clover  is  alive  this  spring.  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  a  report  of  the  insect  that  almost 
destroyed  our  strawberry  crop  last  season  in  re¬ 
ports  from  Michigan  and  some  parts  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  which  I  received.  Tbpy  say  it  was  owing  to  im¬ 
perfect  fertilization,  although  admitting  that  the 
perfect  flowered  varieties  suffered  with  the  rest. 
Now  the  blossoms  were  filled  with  a  very  small 
insect,  almost  as  lively  as  a  flea;  when  disturbed, 
they  would  run  out  all  around  on  tbe  petals.  The 
smallest  were  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  larger 
ones  nearly  black.  They  seemed  to  take  the  life 
out  of  the  berries,  causing  them  to  stop  growing 
in  the  center.  Out  of  a  dozen  or  more  kinds,  only 
the  Lovett  and  Beder  Wood  bore  a  good  crop.  Gov. 
Hoard,  Parker  Earle,  and  Wilson  were  failures, 
although  great  pollenizers.  Bubach  bore  about 
one-half  crop.  I  haven’t  discovered  any  of  the 
pests  yet  this  spring,  but  if  they  are  here,  will 
send  a  sample  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  name. 

Wisconsin.  c.  a.  s. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  15,  you  said,  “Stick  to 
Crimson  clover.”  That  is  right!  Stick  to  it  well; 
in  fact,  you  stick  to  all  good  tbiDgs  and  expose 
frauds.  Last  year,  I  sowed  about  two  acres  of  it 
in  sugar  corn,  about  July  1.  It  came  up  and 
grew  well  this  spring.  About  March  15  T  plowed 
it  under,  and  it  was  a  fair  sod,  about  four  inches 
high.  We  considered  it  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  seed  and  trouble.  f.  h.  m. 

Cumberland,  County,  Md. 

Season  backward,  cold  and  wet,  wheat  gen¬ 
erally  poor,  considerable  being  plowed  under 
and  sown  to  oats.  Grass  very  good,  oats  small 
and  thin  on  the  ground  owing  to  rotting  from 
continued  cold  and  wet  weather.  Corn  not  yet 
planted.  Apples  one-half  a  crop  from  present 
appearance.  Peaches  and  strawberries  just  in 
bloom.  No  regular  market  for  oats,  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes.  Wheat,  85  cents;  oats,  15  cents;  potatoes, 
5  to  lOcents;  corn,  11  cents;  wool,  from  10  to  20 
cents,  according  to  quality.  s.  F.  w. 

Shaftsburg,  Mich. 

A  good  many  readers  tried  the  experiment  of 
seeding  to  grass  alone  after  very  careful  work¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  on  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Clark 
of  Connecticut.  We  would  like  to  have  them  tell 
us  how  such  fields  look  this  spring.  The  plan  of 
seeding  alone  is  new  to  many. 

I  seeded  15  acres  on  the  Mr.  Clark  plan,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1896—  three-fifths  bushel  clear  Timothy 
per  acre.  Cultivated  20  times,  seeded  three  ways; 
fine  catch,  October  1,  1896.  April  15,  1897,  the 
field  looked  like  a  cement  celar  floor;  not  a  blade 
of  grass  insight.  “  Winterkilled  !”  e.  at.  jick. 

Batavia,  Ill. 

Pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  have  bloomed 
freely  and  promise  a  fine  crop.  Apple  trees  are 
blooming  fairly  well.  Grass,  with  the  exception  of 
new  meadows,  under  the  recent  heavy  rains,  has 
started  well,  and  the  prospect  now  is  for  a  good 
crop.  The  acreage  of  potato- s  planted  is  very 
large.  Strawberries  are  blooming  freely,  and 
promise  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Crimson  clover 
does  not  succeed  here.  Gregg  raspberries  have 
come  through  the  winter  in  fine  shape.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  an  abundant  harvest  are  fine. 

Lackawanna  County,  Pa.  w.  s.  o. 

Our  potato  ground  (Blue-grass  sod)  was  in 
corn  last  year.  We  cut  it  up  thoroughly  with  the 
disk  harrow  before  breaking.  I  think  it  a  great 
help  in  preparing  a  seed  bed.  We  finished  sow¬ 
ing  clov„r  seed  April  21,  and  harrowed  it  in 
without  aDy  catch  crop.  If  we  get  plenty  of  rain, 
we  shall  have  a  crop  to  mow  this  fall.  Our  late 
wheat  all  killed;  early-sown  is  spotted,  and  some 
is  good.  d.  c.  a. 

Pu'-nam  County,  Ind. 

The  spring  opened  April  1,  with  about  10  days 
of  propitious  weather,  and  considerable  plowing 
was  done  just  then,  so  that  the  oat  crop  was  put 
in  early.  An  increased  acreage  of  corn  will  be 
drilled  in  for  use  as  winter  fodder  in  the  silo,  and 
as  dry  for  cows  and  even  horses,  hogs  and  sheep. 
The  winters  here  at  this  elevation  are  long  and 
rigorous,  and  the  farmer  without  a  good  base¬ 
ment  barn  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The  waters  How 
in  streams  of  all  sizes,  in  all  directions,  and  I 
think  the  height  above  sea  level  is  from  -1,000  to 
5,000  feet.  Among  the  pure  breeds  of  cattle  are 
the  Jersey,  Devon,  Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Short¬ 
horn,  but  the  Jersey  is  considered  the  best  for 
single  village  and  suburban  keeping.  Milk  de¬ 
livered  twice  daily  for  April,  70  cents  per  100 
pounds.  j,  r.  f. 

Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  all  the  clover  seed  sown 
here  was  bought  outside  the  State;  now,  we  raise 
enough  for  our  own  use  and  some  to  sell.  The 
clover  huller  passes  through  the  neighborhood 
the  same  as  the  wheat  thrasher.  In  this  imme- 
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diate  neighborhood,  the  wheat  is  very  promising. 
This  is  becoming  quite  a  wheat  section.  We  can 
sell  it  for  money.  It  is  selling  now  at  about  $1 
per  bushel,  the  best  Wheat  is  now  heading.  Rye 
and  barley  have  been  in  head  nearly  a  month. 
Crimson  clover  is  in  full  bloom,  and  other  clover 
coming.  Blue  grass  is  in  head.  Our  peach  crop 
here  will  be  about  half;  the  late  kinds  are  killed, 
the  early  kinds  are  full.  The  sweet  cherries  are 
injured,  but  the  old  Morello  cherry  is  full.  This 
kind  grows  in  this  couutry  everywhere  like  the 
Damson  plum,  and  both  rarely  fail  to  make  fruit; 
only  a  few  years  ago,  they  made  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  dried  fruit  carried  to  the  stores.  The  Wild 
Goose  plums  have  very  few  on,  but  other  plums 
are  full.  A  Japan  plum  we  have  is  very  full.  It 
was  in  bloom  before  the  freeze  came  that  hurt 
the  peaches  and  cherries.  Our  pears  will  not  be 
many,  but  app’es  promise  an  abundant  crop. 

Thomasville,  N.  C.  j.  l.  b. 


MARKETS. 

SATURDAY.  May  22,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice  .  . 1  15@  — 

Medium,  choice .  9U@  — 

Pea,  choice . 87*4®  90 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  811®  85 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  2t@l  25 

Red  Kidney,  choice  . 1  75@l  80 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  26@l  6J 

Black  Turtle  soup  .  . I  90@  - 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  00@1  Oi 

Lima.  Cal.,  760  lbs) . 1  ;0@1  25 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bols.,  per  bushel ...  75@  77 
Bags,  per  bushel .  70@  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

dreamery,  Western,  extra*,  per  lb  . 14  @— 

Western,  flute . 13  @13)4 

Western,  seconds . 12  @lz)4 

Western,  thirds . 11  @11)4 

State,  finest . 14  @- 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 11  @13)4 

State  uairy,  naif-firkin  tabs,  fancy . 13*4  3i4 

First* . 12)4  ii8 

Seoonds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  f»noy . 13)4®  - 

Weish  taas,  seconds  to  fl'sts . li  @13 

Western  imitation  oieamerT.  extras  . il)4@.2 

Firsts . 10)4  *11 

Beoonds  .  9^@10 

We«»ern  factory,  extra . —  @  — 

Firsts . 10  @111)4 

Seoonds  . 9  @  9)4 

Tnlrds .  7)4  ®  8)4 

Old  butter,  per  lb .  7  @10 


CHEESE— NEW. 


8tate,  full  cream,  large,  choice .  9)4®— 

Good  to  prime  .  8%®— 

Pan  skims,  good  to  prime  .  6)4®  894 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  4  @6 

Full  skims .  2)4@  3 


EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected. per  do*  13  @  — 
State&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  12)4®  — 

W  stern,  selected  for  storage  .  10  @  10)4 

Oth-r  Western,  fresh  gathered  prima...  9)4®  10 
Kentucky&Vashvile.  Ores'  gam’d. choice  10)4®  11 
Other  8outh’n.  tresh  gath’d,  g’d  to  prime  9  @  ll 


Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 1  60  @2  50 

FRUIT8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 494®  5 

Choice,  1896.  per  lb .  4  @  494 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb . 

Common,  per  lb  .  2)6®  4)4 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  @2)4 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2)4@  3 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1)4@  194 

Cores  and  skins.  1896.  per  lb .  1  @  1)4 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9t4@10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb . .  6)4®  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 12  @.2)4 

Sundrled,  per  lb  ....  . —  @— 

Huckleberries.  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson.  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS — GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  C0@2  25 

Spltzenberg.  per  bbl  . 1  25@2  60 

Greening.  Ice  house,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

N.  Spy,  Ice  home,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@3  SO 

Ben  Davis,  Icehouse,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  75 

Nearov.open  beads  and  common,  oerbbll  OOffll  25 

Strawberries.  Charleston,  per  quart .  12®  18 

Noith  Carol. na,  er  quart .  8®  15 

Jersey,  per  quait .  10®  13 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 71  @80 

Rye . 38  @42 

Barley  feeding . 28  @32 

Barley  malting . 36  @40 

Bnokwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 29  @- 

Oats . 22  @  — 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  60®  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85@  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  — 

No.  2 . 70  @7?)4 

No.  3 .  61)  @65 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @35 

Clover . 50  @55 

8alt  . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 .  70  @75 

8hort  rye . 65  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 60  @60 

Oat  . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @_ 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)4®  5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 3)4®  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  uer  lb .  5  @5)4 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  8tate,  crop  of  1896.  choice .  8  @9 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7)4 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 4  @  6  ~ 

Medium  to  prime . —  @  — 

Old  olds .  2  @6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1836  choice . 10  @n 

Crop  Of  i896,  medium  to  piline .  7  @9 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  —  @— 

German.  i89b . .  @_ 

German.  1896  . 18  @25 


Somers,  Brother  &  Co  ,  611  Liberty 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Established  in  1876  ) 
Commission  Merchants  in  Fruits,  Vegeta¬ 
bles  and  Produce,  invite  inquiries  and 
correspondence,  and  furnish  reliable 
market  advices  and  references  upon 
application.  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the 
best  markets  in  the  country. — Adv. 


MEATS— DBE88BD. 


Ve*l»,  oountry  dreiaed,  prime,  per  lb....  7  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  5)4 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Spring  lambs,  each . 1  0j  @4  00 

Pork  cou  try  dressed  60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  8)4 

80  to  i2U  lbs  ,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)4 

126  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  ®  4)4 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  sack . 1  20@1  40 

State,  per  180  Ins .  9J@1  00 

Per  sack  .  9J@l  00 

Maine  Rose,  per  sack  .  -@  — 

Maine  Hebron,  ner  sack . 1  25@  — 

Maine.  Empire  State,  per  sack . 1  16®  — 

Bermuda  No.  1 . . . 4  60@5  00 

No.  2 . 3  00@3  50 

F!o  ida  No.  1 . 3  5  @4  26 

(  h„r)estoi  and  Havana  . 3  U0s*4  0J 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  b.  bbl . 1  25@!  60 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  40  @  90 

Fowls,  loaai,  per  ib .  8  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  &  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4)4®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  76 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  ©  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  76  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  8  @  10 


Broilers,  Phlla..  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  32  @  36 
Phlla..  3)4  lbs  ana  over  to  pair, per  lo  27  @  30 
Chickens  and  fowls,  mix  d,  W’n,  prime.  8)4®  — 
Mixed,  W  st'n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..  7  @  7)4 


Fowis  State  &  P"nn.,  good  to  prime.  ...  8*4®  — 

Western,  prime,  ner  10 .  b  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb  .  5  @  5)4 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  0J  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do*  . ICO  @125 

B’ROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fancy .  12)4®  — 

No.  1 .  li  @  12 

No.  2 . 8  @  10 

Broilers,  dry  picked .  16  @  17 

Scalded .  11  @  14 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 .  9  @  10 

No  2 .  6  @  8 

Fowls.  No.  1 .  8  @  - 

No.  2 .  6  @  7 

Capons  Western  mixed  weights .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  12  @  13 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Geese.  No.  1 . 8  @  19 

No.  2  .  6  ®  7 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  large,  per  doz  bunches . I  75@2  25 

Fal  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  2  @1  10 

Beets,  Norfoln,  per  Oo  bunc  es . 2  60@4  00 

Charleston,  new.  per  ui)  bunenes . 4  00@5  00 

Cab  Dug  t  N  C.,  per  bol-crate .  65®  93 

Charleston,  per  bbf-crato  .  60@1  00 

Nor/o  per  Dbl .  6b@  90 

Savan  •  h.  per  nbl-crate .  50@1  00 

Celery  Florida,  large,  per  doz  . .  40@  b0 

Florida,  small  to  med. urn,  per  doz .  il@  80 

Cucumeers.  Florida  per  crane . .  75@1  25 

Florida,  per  nasket  . 1  00@1  10 

Sav-noah  ar  d  Charleston,  per  basket. .1  75@2  26 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  >4-001  box . I  60@2  60 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  doz .  —  @  — 

Local,  per  bbl . 1  00;®l  60 

Norfolk  per  basket .  @  — 

Onions.  N.  O  ,  per  obi . 3  6C@  — 

E  ypt  an  per  bag  . 2  26@2  35 

Bermuda,  per  orate . 2  0U@  — 

Inferior,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Peas.  Norfo  k.  per  )4-bbl  package .  76@1  2a 

Ma'yland.  per  M>-ob.  lasket  . 1  00@1  2b 

N.  C..  per  bushel  .  60®  7b 

Peppers,  Fla.  per  oushel  or  carrier . 1  00@l  tO 

Radishes,  local,  per  ell  punches .  60®  — 

Rhuoarb.  per  i0J  bunches .  7a@l  CO 

oplnaon.  Norfolk  per  bbl  .  .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bol  .  — @  — 

Squasn,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  25@3  10 

String  Deans.  Charleston,  per  oasket .  50 a i  2s 

Savannah,  per  crate .  t0»l  2b 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  nas  been  22,922  cans  of  milk, 
161  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  664  oans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  tne  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  ll.iO  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


(jlNOCpj 


Gec.D.  Harder 


MANUFACTURER 
COBLESKILL 
N.  Y. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up  ”—  Richard  Kesucii 
Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

IlltWAKD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GAKiJJKK  <3fc  OO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

m  Washington  si.,  new  York. 


o  no  v  o  on  01  ira  pcuianu  lor  uuuiuu  U  It  n,  AM.  Hi  it 

B  OTTER,  CHOIOK  CUKESK:,  FANCY  LEG  HO  HI 
KGG8,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  an< 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Caras  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Rank. 


Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 

and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall— now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  In¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0.)N.Y. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  Improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grans,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Jirands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

Z3f~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings  ”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  ANO  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular,  bow  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


rrnTM  1  "7  C  D  CM  Cash  and  responsible  buyers 

rtn  I  lUiLrio  ft  CL- 

(  1O8  Merchants  ilk,  Balt.,  Md 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  2fn£! 

Also  lieekeepers’  Supplies. 

Order  your  supplies  now.  before 
tne  busy  season  catches  you. 
Price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITB0X  CO. 

Berlin  ^eights.  Erie  Co..  Ohio. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes>  3 lA.  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car- 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

_  Manufacturers  and  Agents. 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


Save  Money!  Direct  Sales  to  Farmers! 


Why  not  economize 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . & 

Scientific  Corn  ,4  Grain  Fertilizer,  j 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer . >• 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer . " 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer . ^ 

Rone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . < 


Yon  save  §10  to  §12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us 
-  Ammonia,  4  to  a  p.e.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c 
Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos  Acid,  8  to  10  p.c. 

Ammonia,  2)4  to  8*4  p.c.Phos.Acld,  HI  to  12  p.c. 

Ammonia,  3  to  1  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Ammonia,  4)4  to  5)4  p.c. Phos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c. 

FOR  SAMPLES  AMI  HOOK  WHITE 


Per  ton 

. §22 

Potash,  1)4  to  2)4  p.c.  16 
Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 
Potash,  3)4  to  4)4  p.c.  22 
Potash,  a  to  6  p.c.  25 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  P.O.  Box  1017,108  Bingham  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

WHAT  IS  A  SCRUB  COW? 

A  WYOMING  MAN  TALKS. 

Mr.  Cephas  Breed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
May  8,  in  attempting  to  defend  scrub 
dairy  stock,  puts  himself  in  the  novel 
position  of  denouncing  Jerseys  and  Ayr- 
shires  as  scrubs.  Webster  defines  scrub, 
in  the  abstract,  as  mean,  dirty,  con¬ 
temptible,  scrubby  ;  scrubby  as  small 
and  mean,  stunted  in  growth.  The 
name,  scrub,  as  used  with  reference  to 
stock  breeding,  is  defined  by  the  same 
authority  as  one  of  the  common  live 
stock  of  a  region  of  no  particular  breed, 
a  native. 

We  may,  therefore,  have  scrub  Jerseys 
and  Ayrshires,  as  well  as  scrubby  in¬ 
dividuals  of  any  other  pure  breed  ;  but 
the  commonly  accepted  technical  use  of 
the  word  scrub  is  too  well  understood  to 
permit  its  unchallenged  application  to  a 
breed  or  class  of  live  stock,  simply  on 
account  of  inferiority  of  size  or  weight 
as  compared  with  some  other  breed  or 
class.  The  injustice  of  stigmatizing  a 
well-bred  Shetland  pony,  of  proper  build 
and  proportions  as  compared  with  other 
representatives  of  the  same  breed,  as  a 
scrub  on  account  of  diminutiveness  as 
compared  with  a  representative  animal 
of  one  of  the  draft  breeds,  or  character¬ 
izing  a  purebred  bantam  fowl  as  scrubby 
because  it  does  not  assume  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  Brahma  or  Buff  Cochin,  would, 
probably,  be  apparent  even  to  Mr.  Breed. 
He  then  proceeds  to  qualify  his  remarks 
by  saying,  “  But  if  scrub  is  inten  ded  to 
mean  native  stock  and  grades,  etc.” 
The  term  “  grides  ”  as  applied  to  live 
stock,  is  commonly  understood  as  in¬ 
dicating  a  positive  knowledge  of  the 
breeding  of  the  animals  included  in  this 
class — which  knowledge,  of  course,  may 
be  meager  or  comprehensive,  applying 
to  either  male  or  female  ancestor  or 
both;  hence  grades  are  not  “common 
live  stock  of  a  region  of  no  particular 
breed 

Any  one  of  experience  is  prepared  to 
admit  that  animals  of  exceptional  merit 
are  occasionally  developed  in  herds  or 
localities  where  the  lack  of  attention  to 
breeding  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  re¬ 
sult  in  anything  but  merit,  and  Mr. 
Breed  frankly  admits  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  such  animals  is  small.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  “  scrubs  ”  (common  cows  of 
no  particular  breed)  to  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  in  any  given  locality  in  the 
United  States,  outside  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der,  and  especially  in  Mr.  Breed’s  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  is,  probably,  much  less 
than  that  at  which  a  casual  observer 
would  estimate  it.  The  numerous  herds 
of  purebred  cattle,  whether  of  beef  or 
dairy  types,  that  have  been  dispersed 
during  the  last  decade,  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  largely  by  farmers  who  care  less 
for  aristocratic  pedigree  than  actual 
test  at  the  pail  or  churn,  or  on  the  block, 
and  it  is  small  wonder  that,  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two,  the  granddaughter  of  some 
celebrated  dairy  sire  crops  up  as  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  “scrub”,  or  the  sweepstakes 
prize  at  some  local  fair  is  carried  off  by 
a  well-fed  “  native,”  furnishing  conclu¬ 
sive  (?)  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  pin¬ 
ning  one’s  faith  to  pure  breeds  or  high 
grades. 

The  result  of  a  cross  between  two  pure 
breeds  should  not,  of  right,  be  termed 
a  “  scrub  ”  ;  neither  should  any  animal 
carrying  enough  foreign  blood  to  influ¬ 
ence  its  performance  for  the  better, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  of  the  common  live  stock  of 
a  region  of  no  particular  breed.  Who 
is  to  say  that  old  “  Brin  ”  does  not  in¬ 
herit  a  strain  of  Simmenthal  blood,  intro¬ 
duced  too  far  back  to  be  on  record,  and 
that  it  is,  after  all,  to  a  purebred  that 
the  credit  now  given  her  is  due  ?  Mr. 
Breed  would  then  have  us  believe  that 
he  finds  his  favorite  dairy  cows  among 
the  now  limited  class  of  animals  defined 
as  the  “  native  live  stock  of  a  region,  of 
no  particular  breed  ”  (A  “  particular 
breed  ”  is  simply  the  result  of  select 
breeding  Lalong  some  given  line,  for  a 


sufficient  length  of  time  to  fix  the  char¬ 
acteristic  or  characteristics  aimed  at)  ; 
but,  like  the  man  who  sawed  off  the 
branch  on  which  he  was  sitting,  he  forth¬ 
with  destroys  his  favorite  “scrubs,”  “Be¬ 
cause  what  is  considered  a  really  good 
cow  has  been  made  such  by  select  breed¬ 
ing,”  etc. 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  enter¬ 
prise  is  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment  and  careful  attention  to 
detail ;  and  certainly  no  business  calls 
for  a  closer  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  than  stock  breeding.  That  a  man 
should  assume  that,  because  he  has  the 
best  cows  in  his  neighborhood,  he  can 
make  the  best  butter  and  then  sell  it  at 
the  highest  price  without  giving  the 
matter  any  further  attention,  is  a  fallacy 
no  one  has,  as  yet,  attempted  to  teach. 
A  manufacturer  would  scarcely  invest 
his  capital  in  costly  buildings,  expensive 
machinery  and  modern  appliances,  and 
then  turn  ’round  and  buy  his  raw  ma¬ 
terial  haphazard,  turn  it  over  to  inex¬ 
perienced  employees,  and  complacently 
sit  down  and  await  the  result  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  output  will  be  a  well- 
finished  product ;  neither  should  the 
farmer  buy  high-priced  purebred  cows, 
and  then  expect  them  to  do  the  rest, 
without  further  attention  from  him. 

Mr.  Breed  closes  his  article  with  a 
question  the  reply  to  which  is  obvious  ; 
whichever  animal  goes  to  the  block, 
practical  tests  must  be  applied  to  each 
individual  case,  and  such  tests  would 
certainly  be  incomplete  if  not  so  con¬ 
ducted  as  to  show  the  ratio  of  cost  of 
production  to  product.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  knows,  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent, 
what  his  product  has  cost  him  ;  that  the 
farmer  does  not,  indicates  a  degree  of 
indifference  which  would  soon  wreck 
any  ordinary  business  enterprise.  The 
capacity  of  a  dairy  cow  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  or  butter 
produced  in  a  given  time,  and,  presum¬ 
ably,  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  ;  a  change,  however,  to  more  ex¬ 
pensive  feeds  may  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  milk  or  butter  produced.  Just 
what  will  constitute  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  ration  necessary  to  produce  a  certain 
result,  must  be  determined  by  each  in¬ 
dividual  owner  for  each  individual  ani¬ 
mal  in  his  herd.  henry  white. 

Sheridan  County,  Wyo. 

“Brin”  and  Jersey  Compared. 

“What  is  a  ‘scrub’,  anyway?”  I 
would  define  her  as  a  cow  that  fails  to 
pay  her  owner  a  dividend  over  and  above 
the  expense  of  keeping  her.  The  defi¬ 
nition  given  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  exacting. 
But  I  fail  to  grasp  the  definition  Mr. 
Breed  means  to  give,  page  318,  except 
impliedly,  as  a  native  cow  of  uncertain 
origin.  Now,  I  must  contend  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  not  guilty  of  the  charges  he 
prefers,  for  it  does  not  contend  for  the 
superiority  of  any  particular  breed,  and, 
in  waging  war  on  the  robber  cow,  it 
does  so  regardless  of  breed  or  previous 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  strikes 
me  that  Mr.  Breed’s  argument  is  extreme¬ 
ly  illogical,  based  on  false  premises, 
and  the  conclusion,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  exceedingly,  damagingly  mis¬ 
leading.  He  represents  Brin  as  being  a 
profitable  cow.  If  she  is,  then  she  is  not 
a  robber  cow.  But  is  one  Brin  as  good 
as  another  ?  Plainly  not.  He  still  seems 
to  cling  to  the  long  since  exploded  fal¬ 
lacy  that  it  pays  to  keep  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  certain  vegetable 
substances  into  manure,  forgetting  that 
the  sort  of  farmers  to  whom  he  refers  is 
not  likely  to  regain  50  per  cent  of  the 
manurial  value  of  the  substance  after  it 


passes  through  the  animal  that  might 
have  been  obtained  by  returning  the 
raw  material  directly  to  the  soil.  He 
asks  whether  it  pays  to  feed  grain  to 
Jerseys  at  present  prices  of  butter,  but 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  says  that 
Brin  will  make  half  as  much  with  “  some 
grain”  added  to  her  roughage.  Some 
men  may  contend  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  use  a  two-horse  cultivator,  because  it 
will  do  no  more  work  than  two  one- 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Cutting  up  pranks  with 
baby  is  great  fun  for  a  young 
mother.  But  before  she  can 
cut  pranks  with  the  baby 
she  must  have  a  healthy 
baby.  A  puny,  sickly,  peev¬ 
ish  baby  has  no  use  for 
pranks.  It  lies  in  every 
young  mother’s  power  to 
insure  the  health  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  newcomer. 
If  she  will  see  that 
the  organs  which 
make  motherhood 
possible  are  healthy 
sand  vigorous,  and 
will  keep  them  so 
during  the  period 
preceding  matern¬ 
ity,  she  may  be  sure 
that  the  baby  will  be  healthy  and  happy. 

A  marvelous  medicine  for  young  mothers 
is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  Taken 
during  the  period  preceding  motherhood  it 
makes  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  the  or¬ 
gans  upon  which  rest  the  burdens  of  ma¬ 
ternity.  It  allays  inflammation,  soothes 
pain,  and  restores  steadiness  to  the  nerves. 
It  does  away  with  the  discomforts  of  the 
expectant  period.  It  insures  the  health  of 
baby  and  makes  its  coming  easy  and  almost 
painless.  It  is  the  discovery  of  an  eminent 
and  successful  specialist,  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
chief  consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids’ 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“  I  took  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
before  my  confinement,  and  I  was  only  in  labor 
a  short  time,”  writes  Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Peterson, 
Box  5,  Easton,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.  “The  physician 
said  I  got  along  unusually  well.  I  think  the 
medicine  saved  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  I 
get  all  my  friends  who  need  it  to  try  it.” 

One  of  the  best-known  of  American  nod¬ 
ical  men  said  :  “If  you  want  to  reform  a 
man,  begin  with  his  grandfather.”  That 
would  be  wise  if  it  could  be  done.  Since  it 
cannot  be  done,  try  something  else.  Reform 
the  future  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
Do  this  through  education.  The  greatest 
thing  for  a  man  or  woman  to  know  is  him¬ 
self  or  herself.  To  know  one-half  the  capa¬ 
bilities  and  disabilities  of  the  human  bodv 
is  a  liberal  education.  A  good  start  for  this 
education  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser.  Any  one  can  have  this 
finely  illustrated  iooo-page  book  for  the 
small  price  of  twenty-one  one-cent  stamps. 
This  is  simply  to  pay  for  mailing.  If  you 
would  like  the  book  in  fine  cloth  binding 
instead  of  paper,  send  thirty-one  stamps  to 
World’*  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MILKMAN 
WRITES 

that  on  account  of  the  Imp-oved  flavor 
of  his  milk  the  first  week  lie  used  the 
“Champion,”  he  sold  extra  milk  enough  to 
pay  for  it— a  pretty  good  investment. 

Get  our  free  book,  "  Milk.” 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

No.  39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  V.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

AND  AERATOR.  Latest 
and  Itest.  Why?  Because 
it  is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  coollngsur- 
face.  It  is  cheap  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  in¬ 
ferior  coolers  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  it  LEWIS. 
i')0  Main  St.  Cortland. N  Y 


•W*  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  power 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu- 
llates  the  speed  tor 
1  nicety.  A  success- 
I  ful  power  for  run- 
_  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.  Wema'“?2Bnd3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  ANu 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CE  L  E  BRA  TED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc, 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO  «  batawaS Tlls. 


[51  WITH  EVERY  CHANGE  OF  WEATHER  COMES'ACHANCE  FOR  jcU 

SORENESS  STIFFNESS  ® 

w,laTHE  St.  Jacob’s  Oil 


Save  the  Butter. 


What-  the  use  of  feeding  good  butter 
to  the  calves  and 
pigs  and  chickens 
in  the  ski  m-milk 
from  the  dairy, 
when  every  ounce 
of  it  can  be  saved 
with  a  Little  Giant 
cream  separator  ? 
Now  is  the  season 
when  the  waste  is 
greatest,  for  the 
milk  sours  quickly.  Save  this  waste, 
save  your  labor  and  make  a  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  butter.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  “BABY” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I>e  Laval  Alpha 
“Baby”  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  were  first  and 
ever  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  superi¬ 
or  to  all  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed  by 
all  authorities.  More  than 
100,000  in  use.  Sales  ten  to 
one  of  all  others  combined. 
All  styles  and  sizes—  $50.-  to 
$235.-  Save  $5.-  to  $10.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
setting  system,  and  $3.-  to 
$5.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 

Send  for  brand 
new  “Baby”  or 
Dairy  Separator 
Cat  alogne,  No.  257, 
containing  a  fund 
of  practical  dairy¬ 
ing  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


AFARM  POWER 

'That  will  meet  every  requirement  is  any  one  of  our  1,  2.  3  1 

or  4  HORSE  TREAD  POWERS. € 

They  are  the  best  that  can  be  produced  7 
from  honest  material  and^ 
honest  workmanship  con¬ 
structed  on  the  best  Unes< 
known  to  the  art.  1 
They  combine  all  the^ 
good  qualities  of  the^ 
double  and  triple^ 
geared  powers  with-* 
out  their  disadvant-^ 
ages.  They  are^ 
mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted  as  desired.' > 
No,  1  of  the  above  < 
^pattern  is  for  light  horses ;  No,  2  is  for  heavy  horses  and  is* 
\  made  a  little  wider.  All  about  them  in  free  Book  on  Power. 

ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  ALBANS,  Yt.  < 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfjg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  185  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
Silvkk  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the'j 
best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject.  Includes : 

/ — Silage  Crops  II — Silos. 

Ill— Silage,  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V —  Comparision  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ra^ 
tions  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going 
rapidly.  It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a 
copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too  , 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  late’ ‘ 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

horse  cultivators.  How  about  the  extra 
man  ?  Given  a  high-grade  fertilizer 
actually  worth  $40  per  ton,  and  a  low- 
grade  fertilizer  only  worth  $20  per  ton, 
which  will  pay  best,  to  apply  half  a  ton 
of  the  former  to  one  acre  or  a  ton  of  the 
latter  to  two  acres,  if,  in  that  case,  the 
two  acres  will  yield  only  just  as  big  a 
crop  as  the  one  acre  ?  He  admits  that 
the  cow  must  have  the  proper  feed  to 
produce  the  desired  results.  But  just 
think  of  it ;  Brin  would  have  to  masticate 
about  160  pounds  of  corn  stover  every  24 
hours  in  order  to  get  all  the  muscle¬ 
making  substance  to  which  she  is  en¬ 
titled,  and  unless  that  “some  grain”  be 
given  in  very  fair  proportions,  her  200- 
pound  record  will  soon  be  smashed  into 
fractions. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  figures  have 
to  say.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a 
farmer  who  raises  Red  clover  mainly  to 
improve  his  land.  Say  that  he  cuts  30 
tons  for  hay,  and  keeps  10  Brins  to  con¬ 
vert  this  into  manure  in  six  months’ 
time,  and,  incidentally,  at  the  rate  of 
200  pounds  per  year,  they  yield  1,000 
pounds  of  butter,  worth  at  16  cents  per 
pound,  $160.  His  neighbor  cuts  as  much 
clover  hay,  but  keeps  10  400-pound 
Jerseys  for  profit.  He  sells  half  of  the 
hay  at  the,  here,  fair  average  price  of  $10 
per  ton  and  gets  $150  which  he  invests 
in  10  tons  of  bran.  He  can  now  feed  a 
nicely  balanced  ration  without  unduly 
cramming  the  paunches  of  his  cows. 
Both,  plainly,  feed  the  same  value. 
Brin  is  apparently  satisfied  ;  Jersey  does 
not  “kick”  against  her  ration.  But 
during  the  six  months,  the  10  Jerseys 
yield  2,000  pounds  of  butter,  which,  at 
the  above  price,  are  worth  $320,  or  a 
gain  of  $160  without  feeding  the  Jerseys 
one  cent’s  worth  more  value  than  the 
Brins  get.  Ah,  but  the  manure  of  no 
less  than  five  tons  of  feed  is  gone  !  Well, 
let  us  be  fair.  If  a  man  can  save  75  per 
cent  of  the  manurial  value  of  a  given 
feed,  he  is  doing  fairly  well ;  better  than 
most  of  us  are  doing.  On  this  basis,  30 
tons  of  clover  hay,  after  feeding,  are 
worth  about  $100.  Credit  the  Brins  with 
this  amount.  Then  15  tons  of  clover  hay, 
after  feeding,  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  are  worth  $95,  and  10  tons  of  bran, 
$96,  or  a  total  of  $191  with  which  the 
Jerseys  must  be  credited.  By  way  of 
parenthesis,  the  manurial  value  of  10 
tons  of  bran  is  rather  more  than  that  of 
15  tons  of  clover  hay.  As  the  cost  of  the 
feed  for  the  two  sets  of  cows  exactly 
balances,  we  may  drop  the  cost  from  our 
calculations.  Summing  up  we  get  the 
following  statement : 


10  Jerseys  are  credited  with  : 

2, COO  pounds  butter  at  16  cents . $320 

Value  of  their  manure .  191 

Total .  $511 

10  Brins  are  credited  with  : 

1  000  pounds  butter  at  16  cents . $160 

Value  of  their  manure .  190 

Total .  $350 

In  favor  of  Jerseys . $161 


Were  it  necessary,  I  could  show  that 
the  Jerseys  could  yield  a  still  better 
profit,  by  selling  more  of  the  hay  and 
investing  the  proceeds  in  cheaper  rough- 
age  and  some  more  concentrated  feed, 
such  as  linseed  and  cotton -seed  meal. 
Different  cows  are  different  kinds  of 
machines,  and  Mr.  Breed  has  no  more 
right  to  condemn  Jersey  because  she 
cannot  rough  it  like  Brin,  than  he  has  a 
right  to  condemn  his  reaper  because  he 
cannot  drive  with  it  from  the  wheat 
field  into  the  woods  and  cut  his  wood 
for  the  winter.  The  different  machines 
require  different  material  to  work  upon, 
and  when  each  machine  is  supplied  with 
the  material  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and 
does  not  pay  a  profit,  it  then  becomes  a 
robber.  Friend  Breed  need  not  fear 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  teaching 
heresies  all  these  years.  An  old  colored 
woman  had  extreme  faith  in  prayer. 
One  day,  being  out  of  bread,  she  prayed 
for  some.  A  mischievous  boy  over¬ 
heard  her,  procured  a  loaf,  dropped  it 
down  the  low  chimney  into  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  ran  to  the  door  to  note  the 


effect.  The  old  woman  was  saying  :  “I 
knew  that  the  Lord  would  send  me 
bread.”  The  boy  remonstrated  and 
narrated  his  part  in  the  matter.  “Well,” 
she  said,  “  anyhow  the  Lord  sent  it,  if 
the  devil  did  bring  it.”  In  like  manner, 
a  little  reflection  and  figuring  must 
prove  to  Mr.  Breed  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  presenting  the  truth  about 
cows,  although,  sometimes,  “the  devil 
did  bring  it.”  j  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

TWIN  BULLS  AND  FREE- MARTI  NS. 

Have  you  ever  known  cases  where  cows  have 
given  birth  to  twin  bulls  ?  Are  not  such  twins 
usually  one  of  each  sex  ?  Will  such  twin  bulls 
prove  profitable  as  breeders?  Have  you  ever 
known  a  free-martin  or  twin  heifer  calf  to  prove 
a  breeder  ? 

Twin  bull  calves  are  not  unusual.  We 
have  known  of  no  less  than  50  pairs  of 
such.  They  are  all  right  for  breeding 
purposes.  Heifers  which  are  twins  with 
bulls  are  usually  failures  as  breeders, 
although  we  have  known  of  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  they  have  bred  success¬ 
fully.  SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO. 

New  York. 

Twin  bull  calves  are  as  frequent  in 
our  herd  as  twin  heifers.  One  pair  of 
bull  twins  were  turned  to  beef,  and  one 
pair  were  sold  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  gave  good  satisfaction.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  breeding  a  free-martin, 
but  it  is  said  among  cattlemen  that,  in 
very  rare  cases,  they  do  breed.  The 
bull  twin  of  a  free-martin  will  breed. 

Illinois.  D  F.  MILLER. 

I  have  known  twin  bull  calves,  and 
have  seen  oxen  that  were  claimed  to  be 
twins.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
rare  occurence.  I  have  never  had  my 
attention  called  to  it.  I  have  never 
known  a  free-martin  to  breed,  but  I 
understand  they  do  in  rare  instances.  I 
have  failed  to  get  them  in  calf,  and 
when  slaughtered  they  seemed  not  fully 
developed.  I  should  not  raise  one  with 
any  expectation  of  its  breeding. 

Vermont.  c.  m.  winslow. 

I  refer  you  to  the  published  herd  books 
of  the  several  associations  of  cattle 
breeders,  as  giving  the  most  satisfactory 
and  reliable  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  requested.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
records  which  make  up  these  books  come 
from  breeders  who  are  reputable  them¬ 
selves  and  that  they  are  so  far  guarded 
and  verified  by  the  associations  accept¬ 
ing  them,  that  the  facts  as  presented 
may  be  relied  upon.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cite  specific  cases  of  twin  births 
from  our  domestic  cattle,  the  records 
referred  to  will  show  both  to  be  males 
in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases,  although  it 
is  more  common  to  find  both  females, 
and  my  impression  is  that  it  is  still 
more  so  to  find  one  of  each  sex.  The 
general  impression  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  female  will  prove  to  be  what 
is  known  as  a  free-martin,  or  non¬ 
breeder,  is  borne  out  by  a  majority  of 
the  cases  on  record.  Yet  there  are  a 
goodly  number  of  well-authenticated 
cases  in  which  free-martins  have 
proved  to  be  regular  and  prolific  breed¬ 
ers.  Most  of  the  herd  books  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  will  give  examples  of  the 
kind  cited  above.  henry  e.  alvord. 

Chief  Dairy  Division,  Dept,  of  Ag. 

No  case  of  this  kind  (twin  bulls)  has 
ever  occurred  in  my  experience.  I  have 
known  free-martins  prove  useful  breed¬ 
ers.  It  seems  to  be  invariably  true 
that  when  the  heifer  in  such  instances 
has  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  sex, 
in  having  a  strong,  straight  horn,  square, 
burly  head  and  short,  thick  neck,  she 
proves  a  non-breeder.  This  maintains 
the  position  you  will  find  most  veteran 
breeders  insisting  on  in  their  selections, 
namely,  that  the  strong  development  of 
the  sexual  characteristics  is  good  evi¬ 
dence  of  desirable  breeding  qualities 
and  that  possession  of  characteristics 

I  have  been  using  Jayne's  Expectorant  for  the  past 
THIRTY  YEARS.  During  that  time  I  have  cured 
myself  as  well  as  the  members  of  my  family,  of  some 
very  severe  Colds.  I  consider  It  the  very  best  and 
safest  remedy  made  for  the  relief  of  all  pulmonary 
troubles.— P.  M.  GREEN,  Culbertson,  Neb.,  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1895. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills,— Adv.a 


belonging  to  the  opposite  sex  is  equally 
good  evidence  of  non-breeding  tenden¬ 
cies.  Sex  characteristics  spring  from 
sexual  development,  and  on  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  latter  largely  depends  the 
future  breeding  qualities  of  the  animal. 
Almost  every  breeder  has  innumerable 
instances  within  his  experience  bearing 
out  the  position  that  when  animals  have 
the  characteristics  peculiar  to  those  of 
the  opposite  sex,  they  are  likely  to  prove 
infertile,  or  at  least,  devoid  of  the  ma¬ 
ternal  instincts  common  to  good  brood 
animals.  .tohn  a.  craig. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station. 


I  have  never  had  any  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  cows  that  have  given  birth  to 
twin  male  calves.  Our  veterinarian, 
however,  has  had  personal  experience  of 
this  kind  several  different  times,  and  my 
foreman  also  tells  me  that  his  father  had 
a  Short-horn  heifer  that  gave  birth  to 
two  roan  male  calves.  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  he  anything  novel  in 
this  circumstance.  I  have  among  my 
notes  several  cases  of  free-martins  that 
gave  birth  to  calves.  These  are,  how¬ 
ever,  exceptional  cases,  and  free-martins, 
as  a  rule,  must  be  sold  to  the  butcher. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station.  c.  s.  plumb. 


Used  and 
endorsed  by 
t  he  Adams 
Express  Co. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


This  trade  mark  has  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years,  it  stands  for 


the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.  it  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won’t  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elizir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-ceut 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug¬ 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  free. 

PR.  P.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Breasts,  backs,  mouths,  oto.v 
healed,  toughened  and  curod 
whilo  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 


50c.  and  $  1  by  p  rj  1 1 
mail,  postpaid.  VJd.lI 

Albany,  N.Y.  Powder 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

EL.LERSLJE  STOCK  FARM, 

RUINECIJKF,  N.  Y. 


Time  is  money.  Prevention  better  than 
cure  SCOTT’S  AKA  WAN  PASTE 
will  reduce  swollen  shoulders  and  pre¬ 
vent  galls.  Or  will  cure  a  gall  and 
work  the  horse  every  day.  One  appli¬ 
cation  will  remove  lumps  from  cows' 
udder  and  save  the  bag.  Keep  it  In  the 
stable.  Guaranteed.  Druggists.  Har¬ 
ness-maker,  or  by  mail,  25c.,  50c.,  $1. 

SCOTT'S  HOOF  PASTE  CO  , 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DO 

YOU 


FOE  PROFIT? 
'S’  FLIES  H MILK  Flesh? 

No  Flies,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 
if  1  cent  is  spent  in  ■■■  %  M 

Send  25  cents  to  (Ut  9  R  I  I  LI  If 

Mfg.  Go..  1(KI5  Fair-  bJ  11 II  ■  f  1 
mount  Ave.,  Phila.,  ■  ■  ^0  ^0  ■  ■■  ■ 

Pa.  They  will  return  Ipint,  and  guarantee  to  vefnnd 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  MERIT brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  80  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  ever 
before.  A  bonanza  for  Agents. 


Save  Your 
HOGS. 

The  safest  and  surest 
remedy  for  hog  cholera, 
and  the  only  certain  pre¬ 
ventive  of  swine  epidem¬ 
ics  is 

Chloro=Naptholeum 

A  wonderful  non -poisonous 
germicide,  antiseptic,  and  dis¬ 
infectant.  One  gallon  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  $1.00  to  pay 
freight  charges.  Agls.  wanted. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO., 


SITTING  HENS 

Wi’l  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT'S  DEATH  to  LICE  Is 
used  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post¬ 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  $1.  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAM  BERT,  Rox  307,  Apponaug.  R.l. 


SAUMENIG! 

HATCHERS  are  made  on  best 
lines  and  of  best  material  known 
to  incubator  art.  They  cannot  fail. 
HEATS  WITH  HOT  WATER! 

Hatohes  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  Send  2  stamps  for  cata- 

>°kNo.2S.  invincible  hatcher 

COMPANY.  SrniNOFiELD.  Ohio. 


f-Kevulatlng.  Catalogue  free. 
S.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


|/\/\-egg  Monitor  Incubator,  too  small  for  my 
Ivw  use.  with  R  C.  B  leghorn  or  White  P. 
Rock  eggs  to  All  it  at  $12.  Victor  Brooder.  $5.  Both  In 
perfect  order.  It.  C.  B.  Leghorn  bens,  six  far  $5. 
White  I*.  Rock  Breeding  Pens  very  cheap  for  qual¬ 
ity.  An  outflt  for  the  manufacture  of  Amber  Cane 
Syrup  cheap,  if  taken  on  the  farm. 

S.  A.  LITTLE.  Malcom,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS^ 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.K.lt 


/CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Bolted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Sullolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBUKGH. 

Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


ui»5.  1  .  uimiao,  ucinoinic 

and  C.Whites.  Positively  har 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eigb 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Boar 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sow 
_  . ,,,,  bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eyas. 

HAMILTON  Sc  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now  ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  6017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  It.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa 


Send  for  description  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C.  hogs,  two 
which  weighed  2806  lbs.  Sold 
2995  for  breeders  in  18 95 *96. 
despite  panic  and  hard  times. 

First  applicant  from  each  Joe 
cality  secures  a  pair  ON  TIME 
and  an  agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

..  135  Summit  St.  CLEVELAND.  O. 


nOLAND-CHINA  PIGS.  —  Another  liiter  of  10 
I  Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb  Yearling  Sow  at 
$7.  Just  the  kind  to  improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked  F  li.  Gates  &  Soi  s.  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


P  I  O  Q  Registered  DUROC-JEltSEY  PIGS. 
*  I  ^  w  Boars  tit  for  service,  etc. 

J.  M.  DANIELS,  Box  zOS,  Saratoga  Springs  N.Y. 


FPPQ-|,|iI('KS  KKDDCED.  B  &  W.  P. 

Rock,  W  Sc  S  Wyandotte.  W.  Rr. 
«  Buff  Leghorn.  Bi.  Minorca  13.  81;  80  $2;  100  $-1.  W 
Wyandottes  best,  tanners’  fowls.  Catalogue  free. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jatnesburg,  N.  J. 


rhfiN  t,lat  hatch-  Prices  cut  in  two.  210  Pekin 
LUUO  Ducks:  selected  breeders;  must  be  sold. 
Stamp  for  cat.  Hrookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus. N.J 


suffering  from  Harness  or  C oi laT C al Is ^ScT atcheis ^Cuts^ ^peecTJ 

Cracks-  can  be  worked  every  day  and  at  Hame  time  effectually  cured  f 
by  the  uae  of  BICKMORE’S  CALL  CURE.  We  guarantee  such  results,  f 
Equnlly  good  for  Chapped, Cracked  Teats  i u  cows  or  external  sores  in  man.  f 
Send  10  cents  for  sample.  Enough  to  cure  one  horse.  Fully  guaranteed.  A 

BICKIYIORE  CALL  CURE  CO. -Box  709.  OLD  TOWN  MAINE.  I 


THYMO-CRESOL^P^ 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md 


TICKS 


UUMrANY 


Am tKKJAiM  LIVE-STOCK 

wiU  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  in  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  24  State  St  New  York 
HSr  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 
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Humorous. 

1  ‘  Violet  Ray  ?  What  a  pretty  name  !  ” 
said  the  unpopular  suitor.  “  Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  Miss  Ray,  “too  pretty  to  change.” 

— Pick  Me -Up. 

Mb.  Sappy  :  “  Has  not  my  devotion 
aroused  in  you  some  sort  of  feeling  for 
me  ?”  Miss  Thorne  :  “  Yes  :  1  that  tired 
feeling’  ”. — Credit  Lost. 

Teacheb:  “We  call  a  thing  trans¬ 
parent  when  we  can  see  through  it. 
Who  can  name  such  a  thing?”  Peter: 
“  A  ladder.” — Fliegende Blaetter. 

She  :  “  How  do  you  account  for  the 

enormous  increase  of  the  English  Bpar- 
row  in  America?”  He:  “  They’re  too 
ugly  to  go  on  women’s  hats  !  ” — Chicago 
Record. 

An  Irish  groom  applying  for  medical 
advice  was  told  by  the  doctor  that 
he  needed  more  “animal  food.”  On 
meeting  him  sometime  after,  the  doctor 
asked  how  he  was  getting  along  ;  the 
reply  was  that  he  had  managed  the  oats 
all  right,  but  he  had  a  terrible  bother 
to  get  the  chopped  hay  down. 

The  milkman  was  plainly  irritated. 
“  Here,  just  as  times  are  so  hard,”  he 
exclaimed,  “you  think  you  must  have  a 
new  silk  dress  !”  “  Yes,  dear,”  said  his 
wife,  “  but  this  is  to  be  only  a  watered 
silk,  you  know !”  Feminine  tact,  it 
seemed,  never  did  a  thing  but  find  man 
an  easy  mark — New  York  Press. 

Faemeb  Jones  :  “  Well,  Willie,  what 
did  you  learn  in  college  this  year  ?  ” 
Willie  (facetiously):  “Oh,  I  learned  to 
smoke,  and  to  plow  up  a  field  with  my 
golf  clubs.”  Farmer  Jones  :  “  Well  done. 
To-morrer,  I’ll  set  you  to  work  smokin’ 
a  few  hams,  an’  next  week  I’ll  let  you 
take  th’  golf  clubs  an’  plow  up  a  ten-acre 
field.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  Pay  as  you  go,  William,”  said  the 
grocery  man  to  his  assistant.  “  It’s  a 
good  motto.”  “Yes,  sir.”  “And,  by 
the  way,  you  needn’t  bother  so  much 
about  Mr.  Jaykins.  He  always  pays 
cash,  and  when  he  takes  anything  he 
knows  he  can’t  get  his  money  back.  But 
be  very  careful  about  Mr.  Faykins.  See 
that  he  gets  the  best  of  everything,  lie 
owes  us  $27  ” — Washington  Star 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bsrns,  Roofs,  al  1  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  A4  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I  NGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TEA  SET  FREE 

■with  $10  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc. 
Oreat  Reductiosi  in  prices.  Send  for  Autv  Pre¬ 
mium  and  price  list,  etc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Buy  our  “  KCLIPSE  ”  ROOKING  PAINT  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

67  SlGLEll  STREET,  NH.E8,  O. 


The  J.  A.  Cross  Hay  Carriers  and  Track 

received  the  first  premium  for  four  successive  seasons 
and  were  awarded  t  he  only  medal  ever  granted  at  the 
New  York  State  Fai>s  in  competition  with  eight  o  her 
kinds  Sent  to  any  responsible  farmer  for  one  sea¬ 
son’s  trial,  to  be  returned  or  paid  for  August  I,  as  you 
choose  Not  the  lowest  in  price,  but  the  cheapest  for 
long  and  severe  use.  J.  A.  CKOSS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


WRITE 

NOW. 


use,  r.nd  make 
money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pull  and  its 
fast.  Tier,  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  yourTown  Agency 
now.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed  for  6  cents. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  caunotfull  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  tho 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong 
and  mouse  proof.  Three 
sizes  made  with  3,  4, 5, 

6, 8, 10  feet  rope.  TIE  CO. 

Box  72 
Unadilla,  I.L 


Did  you  ever  look  at  any  of  your 
outhouses  and  say  to  yourself : 
"Well,  that’s  a  pretty  tough  look¬ 
ing  building.”  But  it  won’t  pay 
to  shingle  or  clapboard  it  —  costs 
too  much.  Too  valuable  to  de¬ 
stroy.  What  is  wanted  is  a  cheap 
way  to  fix  it  up. 

Rip  off  the  old  shingles,  make 
the  sides  smooth,  and  cover  with 
Neponset  Red  Rope  Fabric.  Treat 
the  inside  of  the  building  with 


Neponset  Black  Building  Paper, 
which  is  clean  and  odorless.  Re¬ 


set  the  broken  window  panes,  and 
you  have  a  snug  building,  as  good 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  though 
you  had  built  it  entirely  new. 

Neponset  Fabric  is  absolutely 
water-proof,  wind-proof,  frost¬ 
proof,  bug-proof,  lice-proof.  It 
won’t  last  forever,  but  it  will  last 
a  mighty  long  time. 


Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


PerkinsWind  Mill  Co.  9  RaceSt.  Mishawaka, Ind. 


Meet  all  tho 
demands  of  a 
strong,  dura¬ 
ble  tank  for 
stock  purpos¬ 
es.  We  make 
them  In  all 
shapes  and 
sizes. They  are 

made  from 
Best  Steel 
Calvanized 

Free  catalog, 
gives  particu¬ 
lars  in  full. 


\i< 
0/ 
Vi/ 
0/ 
Vi/ 
\il 
vi/ 
vt/ 
Vi/ 
Vi/ 
Vi/ 
Vi I 
Vi / 
Vi/ 
Vi/ 


ST-A-TSTIDS 

No  Leakage  about . 

!  No  Need  of  Repairing.. 

’  No  Hoops  to  come  off... 

You  will  be  Pleased  with 


XT  3?  ! 


This  One 


JA  Tank  that  Holds  Water! 
I  and  always  ready  for  it. 

|  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  i 
!  now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it.  | 

t  KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO.,  | 

*  27  Purl  Street,  -  GOSHEN,  IND .  j 


IMPKUV  hL)  UK  DUAL  Lit  ttAMb. 

Thousands  in  nse  In  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue ,  Albany,  N.  F. 


M  anufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile.  Oblmnev  and  Flue  Lining,  Chimney  Tops, 
Fire  t  lay  Stove  Pipe.  FireClay,  Kaolin,  Encaustic  Sidewalk 
Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  etc. 


HE  “STRUCK  OIL.” 

Thai ’s  what  happened  to  the  man  who  bought 
STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINE  because 
they  drill  faster  and  at  less  expense  than 
any  machine  made.  Either  steam  or  horse 
power.  Operator  can  pull  tools,  sand 
f  pump,  reverse  and  stop  engine  with- 
t  removing  from  his  position  at  well. 
No  springs,  no  cogs,  longer  stroke 
Vand  more  of  them  than  any  other 
'machine..  Catalogue  of  machines 
land  full  line  of  tools  and  supplies 
“sent  on  application.  Write  for  it. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON, O.orST.  LOUIS, MO. 


Use  Our 


wenDrills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  LATEST  and  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 


i  nnuie  9.  uvmau 


TIFFIN. 


theFARQUHAR 


NT  VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
.Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAKQUHARCO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pju 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

Is  used  for  almost  every  pur 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY 

a  ml  CR  FA  M  ER  Y. 
Work  Is  unequalled  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  6ASEN6INE  CO. 

P.  O.  Box 26,  Sterling,  111. 


This  is  certainly  tho  SIMPLEST  MOWER 
now  on  th  •  market.  Little  by  little  w©  have  ob¬ 
literated  those  complications  so  characteristic  of 
mo  were  in  general  until  we  have  produced  the 

“GLOBE” 

which  combines  the  highest  obtaina¬ 
ble  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

THE  DRIVING  GEARissim- 
ple,  powerful  and  durable.  The  high 
wheels  produce  powerful  traction  and 
light  draft.  Equipped  with  our 
FAMOUS  UNDER  HITCH,  which  ap¬ 
plies  tho  draft  to  the 
very  centre  of 
resistance. 


THE  GLOBE  has  a  long  pitman:  all  fanners 
know  the  power  and  advantage  of  a  long  lever.  Easy 
foot  lift  carries  the  Cutter  bar  over  all  obstacles 
—just  the  thing  for  rough  land.  The  grass  end  of 
cutter  bar  is  equipped  with  either  wheel  or  sole— 
willcutany  height  of  stubbie  desired.  The 
knife  end  of  the  pitman  has  an  oil  reservoir 
which  is  self-feeding —  no  need  of  oiling  every 
“round,”  and  no  danger  of  heating. 

More  about  the 
Simple  GLOBE 
Mower,  and  our 
Bonnie  Binder, 
Continental 


Mower,  Conti¬ 
nental  Reap¬ 
ers,  Globe  Hay 
Rakes,  Disk 
Pulverizers, 
etc.,  In  our  FREE  Catalogues. 


CO.,  Batavia,  N.Y.,U.  S.  A. 


The  Man  who  is  Raising  a  Big  Crop 

— realizes  that  the  harvest  time  is  ahead. 
Ideal  farming  comprehends  not  only  the  growing  of  the  tallest  grain — the 
most  tons-to-the-acre  of  hay;  the  best  farming — the  farming  that  pays  —  must 
contemplate  something  more  than  this;  for  there  is  a  harvest  time,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  a  crop  is  saved  successfully,  speedily  and  economically,  in  just 
that  proportion  may  be  measured  the  season’s  profit  or  loss. 


^  - - 

Harvesting  Mac'-  are  the  profit-bringing  kind;  they  are  built  for  long  wear, 
hard  work,  ligf  -  j\raft,  and  in  short,  to  satisfy.  There  are  other  kinds  that 
don’t  cost  as  <^N.vh,  but  there’s  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  Si.,  Syracuse,  N 


MANtTPACT UK  K  RS  OF 

Engines,  Stone  Crushers,  Thrashers, 

HORSE  POWERS,  DRAG  AND  BENCH  SAWS, 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 
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RECENT  CRIMSON  CLOVER  EXPERIENCE 

AT  THE  NEW  JERSEY  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Different  Methods  of  Seeding. 

In  the  summer  of  1896,  a  number  of  experiments 
were  begun  in  continuation  of  our  studies  of  Crimson 
clover.  The  chief  objects  in  these  experiments  were 
to  study,  first,  the  influence  of,  and  method  of,  seed¬ 
ing  upon  the  catch  and  growth  of  the  crop,  and, 
second,  the  relative  advantages  of  the  crop  secured  as 
a  green  manure  and  as  forage,  both  when  seeded  as 
catch  crops  in  corn  and  upon  raw  ground. 

The  entire  area  included  in  the  experiments 
was  18  acres.  The  first  seeding  was  in  corn 
on  July  9,  which  at  the  time  was  nearly  five 
feet  high ;  no  cultivation  followed  the  seed¬ 
ing.  The  second  seeding  was  made  July  12 
on  raw  ground  harrowed  and  rolled ;  the 
third,  in  corn  July  13,  and  cultivated  in  ;  the 
fourth,  July  15,  immediately  after  cultiva' 
tion  without  covering ;  the  fifth,  in  corn 
July  17,  immediately  after  cultivation,  and 
then  covered  with  Breed’s  weeder  ;  the  sixth, 

July  27,  on  land  well  manured  and  thoroughly 
prepared,  the  seed  harrowed  in  and  then 
rolled  (see  Fig.  160);  the  seventh,  in  August 
on  well-prepared  raw  ground,  and  harrowed 
in  without  rolling.  The  eighth  was  seeded 
with  rye  August  27,  for  use  as  a  forage  crop. 

With  the  exception  of  experiment  one,  a 
full  stand  was  secured,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  but  little,  if  any,  dif¬ 
ferences  could  be  observed  in  the  growth 
upon  the  different  plots.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  plot  6,  consisting  of  one  acre,  there 
was  hardly  a  loss  of  a  plant  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  spring  has  been 
favorable,  and  on  May  5,  all  of  the  seedings 
averaged  about  16  inches  in  height  ;  a  repre¬ 
sentative  stool  is  shown  at  Fig.  159.  On  plot 
6,  small  patches  throughout  the  acre  were 
found  to  be  dead  in  the  spring.  At  first,  this 
loss  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  character 
of  the  soil — heavy  clay  with  impervious  clay 
subsoil — but  inasmuch  as  the  plants  continued 
dying  around  the  spots  that  were  dead,  a 
further  observation  was  made  which  revealed 
the  presence  of  genuine  clover  sickness. 

This,  by  the  way,  may  be  the  true  cause  of 
the  frequent  loss  of  this  crop  in  March  and 
April,  rather  than  lack  of  hardiness,  to  which 
it  has  been  attributed. 

Fig.  161  shows  the  growth  on  a  15-acre  field 
on  May  5,  when  it  was  being  plowed  under  as 
a  green  manure  for  corn.  The  land  of  this 
field  is  a  rather  heavy  clay,  and  was  lightly 
manured  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and  then  fer¬ 
tilized  with  about  200  pounds  per  acre  of  an 
even  mixture  of  bone  and  potash.  Corn  was 
planted,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  12  tons 
of  fodder  per  acre,  an  equivalent  of  three 
tons  of  dry  matter. 

In  our  experiments  in  1894,  it  was  shown 
that  a  crop  14  inches  high  would,  if  a  full 
stand,  furnish  nearly  2%  tons  of  dry  matter 
containing  168  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  crop 
this  year,  now  being  used  as  green  manure,  is  fully 
equal  in  amount  of  organic  matter  and  fertilizing 
material  to  that  reported  at  that  time.  It,  therefore, 
contains  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  equivalent  to 
that  contained  in  about  15  tons  of  average  yard 
manure.  The  very  great  value  of  the  crop  for  this 
purpose  is  then  abundantly  apparent,  since  the  entire 
cost  of  seed  and  seeding  was  less  than  $1.50  per  acre, 
the  seed  alone  costing  80  cents. 

The  seeding  of  clover  with  rye  has  also  proved  to 
be  a  singular  success,  though  in  a  line  somewhat  dif¬ 


ferent  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  seeding. 
The  hope  was  that,  by  an  early  cutting  of  rye,  the 
clover  would  make  a  second  growth,  and  thus  give  us 
two  crops  from  the  same  land  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  clover,  however,  seems  to  have  matured  more 
rapidly  in  the  rye,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  secur¬ 
ing  a  very  considerable  increase  in  our  forage  from 
the  first  cutting.  Fig.  162  shows  very  distinctly  the 
thickness  and  height  of  the  clover.  That  the  palata- 
bility  of  the  forage  is  improved  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  animals  pick  out  all  of  the  clover  before  eat¬ 


ing  the  rye.  The  clover  also  improves  the  food  value, 
because  richer  in  nitrogenous  matter.  The  two  acres 
seeded  for  forage,  one  in  corn  and  one  in  raw  ground, 
will  be  ready  to  cut  as  soon  as  the  rye  is  too  hard, 
thus  furnishing  a  crop  before  others  now  growing — 
wheat  and  Red  clover — are  sufficiently  matured. 

It  was  shown  in  our  experiments  in  1894,  see  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  100,  that  an  acre  of  clover  would  furnish  suf¬ 
ficient  food  for  20  cows  for  10  days,  if  used  as  the 
entire  ration.  The  very  great  value  of  the  crop  from 
this  standpoint  is  also  apparent,  and  it  seems  to  me 


that,  in  the  dairy  regions  where  crops  can  be  secured, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  grow  this  crop.  Many 
farmers  complain  that  they  cannot  get  a  catch.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that,  when  properly  seeded, 
a  crop  will  be  secured  whenever  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  insure  a  catch  and  a  reasonable  growth 
in  the  fall.  The  last  season  was  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able,  to  be  sure,  so  much  so  that  our  experiments 
were  failures  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  indicate 
any  best  time  or  method  of  seeding.  Even  if  a  miss 
be  made  as  often  as  every  other  year,  the  value  of  a 
good  crop  will  more  than  repay  the  losses  in¬ 
volved  in  two  or  three  years  of  failures.  A 
loss  of  three  crops  would  not  mean  more  than 
$5  of  actual  outlay  for  seed  and  labor,  while 
a  crop  is  worth,  as  a  green  manure,  from  $10 
to  $15  per  acre,  particularly  in  sections  where 
manure  is  not  available,  or  only  available  at 
the  prevailing  prices,  viz. :  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton. 
As  forage,  it  is  fully  equal,  ton  for  ton,  to  a 
crop  of  rye,  besides  the  added  value  due  to 
its  character  as  a  catch  crop  that  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  regular  rotations  for  dairy  farms. 
Where  it  has  been  seeded  in  corn,  naturally 
a  large  portion  will  remain  upon  the  soil,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  cut  close,  but  where 
seeded  on  raw  ground,  yields  frequently  reach 
six  and  eight  tons  per  acre.  e.  b.  voorhees. 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

The  Crop  in  Delaware. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  country  better 
suited  to  growing  Crimson  clover  than  the 
peninsula  embracing  Delaware  and  the  east¬ 
ern  shore  of  Maryland.  In  former  years,  we 
have  spoken  of  the  great  possibilities  of  this 
plant.  This  year,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
less  of  it  growing  than  before.  On  May  14, 1 
found  acres  of  it  growing  on  the  farms  of  E. 
H.  Bancroft  and  S.  H.  Derby,  south  of  Dover, 
but  there  was  little  to  be  found  on  other 
farms  in  the  neighborhood.  It  appears  that 
last  season  was  so  dry  that  the  first  seeding  in 
July  failed  to  start.  Most  farmers  gave  up  at 
this  failure,  and  did  not  attempt  to  sow  again. 
Mr.  Bancroft  seeded  some  fields  three  times 
before  he  secured  a  stand,  but  he  kept  at  it 
until  the  seed  started  and,  as  a  result,  he  has 
his  fields  well  covered,  and  enough  of  the 
clover  to  fill  the  silo  and  plow  under  on  fields 
that  need  the  green  manure. 

This  experience  shows  that  Delaware  farm¬ 
ers  should  stay  by  Crimson  clover,  even 
though  the  first  seedings  do  fail.  We  all 
know  how  hard  farmers  will  work  to  obtain 
a  catch  of  Red  clover.  They  are  not  dis¬ 
couraged  at  one  failure,  but  keep  at  it,  year 
after  year,  trying  new  methods  and  seasons, 
because  they  recognize  the  value  of  the  Red 
clover.  On  many  of  these  Delaware  farms,  the 
Crimson  is  more  valuable  than  the  Red,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  less  of  a  break  in  the  rotation, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  any  other  crop. 
It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  farmers 
should  give  up  at  the  first  failure.  Messrs. 
Bancroft  and  Derby  have  shown  that  the 
Crimson  can  be  sown  even  as  late  as  September,  and 
furnish  a  paying  crop. 

The  more  I  see  of  this  Crimson  clover,  the  more  I 
think  that  it  will  prove  most  useful  for  green  manure 
or  spring  pasture.  Mr.  Bancroft  uses  large  quantities 
of  it  in  the  silo.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  his  farm, 
the  clover  was  being  cut  for  ensilage,  which  is  to  be 
fed  out  during  the  summer.  Most  of  those  who  try 
to  cut  the  clover  for  hay  will,  however,  be  disap¬ 
pointed  for,  at  the  time  it  is  ready  to  cut,  we  have  our 
poorest  haying  weather,  and  have  most  to  do  with 
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planting  and  early  cultivating,  and  these  things  can¬ 
not  be  neglected. 

The  great  value  of  the  crop  for  most  of  us  will  be 
as  green  manure.  It  can  be  plowed  into  the  ground 
to  take  the  place  of  stable  manure.  Prof.  Voorbees 
tells  us,  in  this  issue,  how  he  uses  the  crop.  Let  us 
think  what  this  means.  At  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn,  the  seed  is  scattered.  If  the  conditions  are 
favorable  enough  to  obtain  a  “  catch”,  nothing  more 
need  be  done  to  the  crop  of  clover  until  the  next 
corn-planting  season,  when  the  whole  thing  is  plowed 
under  and  fertilized  with  a  little  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  plant  that 
spreads  over  your  corn  field  the  equivalent  of  15  tons 
of  good  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  does  it  while  you 
are  asleep  and  without  bothering  you  in  the  least. 
Year  by  year,  this  increases  the  size  of 
the  corn  crop,  and  every  bit  of  the 
manure  made  from  the  stalks  and 
grain  may  be  used  to  fertilize  other 
fields  on  the  farm.  There  are  fields  on 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  farm  that  have  now 
been  used  for  a  number  of  years  for 
corn  and  Crimson  clover.  The  texture 
and  color  of  the  soil  have  perceptibly 
improved.  The  crops  of  ensilage  corn 
have  improved  to  such  an  extent,  that 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  start  the 
clover  while  the  corn  is  on  the  ground. 

It  makes  such  a  rank  and  heavy  growth 
that  the  clover  can  hardly  be  seeded  on 
horseback. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  perfect  stand 
on  this  ground  is  to  wait  until  the  corn 
has  been  cut  off,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  same  thing  will  be  true  of 
the  field  mentioned  by  Prof.  Voorhees 
if  several  more  crops  of  Crimson  clover 
are  plowed  into  the  soil.  Ton  for  ton, 
green  Crimson  clover  will  give  more 
corn  than  average  stable  manure.  We 
are  hearing  from  squash  and  melon 
growers  who  say  that  they  broadcast 
Crimson  seed  among  the  vines  at  the 
last  cultivation,  and  in  this  way  ob¬ 
tain  their  best  stands  of  clover.  As 
a  rule,  when  the  vines  are  left  alone 
after  cultivating,  the  field  is  filled  with 
weeds  before  frost.  If  Crimson  clover 
can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
weeds,  a  double  gain  will  be  made. 

We  have  found  Crimson  clover  a  good 
weed-killing  crop. 

Crimson  clover  has  been  called  “  a 
potash  crank.”  It  is  true  that  this  clover 
requires  an  abundance  of  potash,  but 
it  also  requires  phosphoric  acid.  With 
these  two  substances  supplied,  the 
clover  will  make  its  growth  with  but 
little  nitrogen,  and  in  this  fact  lies 
its  great  value  as  a  soil  improver.  It 
will  take  the  crude  forms  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  make  them 
over  into  an  organic  form  that  will 
serve  as  manure  for  any  crop.  There 
are  two  points  about  this  method  of 
green  manuring  that  we  hope  to  dis¬ 
cuss  during  this  season.  We  find  fruit 
growers  at  the  North  who  fear  that 
the  continued  use  of  Crimson  clover 
will  furnish  too  much  organic  nitrogen 
for  trees  and  vines.  They  use  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  spring  when  growth  is 
most  needed.  The  hot  summer  and 
early  frosts  of  fall  seem  to  be  just  the 
ideal  condition  for  securing  a  quick, 
late  growth  from  organic  nitrogen,  and 
leaving  the  wood  soft  and  tender,  and 
likely  to  be  cut  by  the  cold.  Such  men 
question  the  wisdom  of  growing  Crim¬ 
son  clover  largely  in  the  orchards.  It  is 
also  urged  that  the  continued  use  of 
large  crops  of  the  Crimson  will  tend  to 
sour  the  land  so  that,  without  frequent 
liming,  it  will  fail  to  respond.  These  are  interesting 
questions,  and  we  shall  try  to  make  them  clearer  as 
the  time  draws  near  for  seeding  the  clover. 

The  other  crops  that  Mr.  Bancroft  finds  very  useful 
are  Alfalfa  and  cow  peas.  From  five  acres  of  Alfalfa, 
he  cut,  last  year,  hay  enough  to  feed  all  the  horses 
and  mules,  and  give  one  feed  a  day  to  all  the  cows. 
He  says  Alfalfa  makes  better  hay  than  Red  clover. 
It  may  be  cut  four  to  six  times  during  the  season,  and 
will  last  15  years,  besides  being  able  to  stand  the 
drought  better  than  any  other  forage  crop. 

Cow  peas  are  the  “poor-land  crop.”  They  grow 
where  nothing  else  will  thrive.  You  may  see  on  some 
poor  fields  cow  peas  and  rye  growing  side  by  side. 
The  rye,  for  all  its  “  hustling  ”  qualities,  can  scarcely 
grow  one  foot  high,  while  the  cow  peas  cover  the 


ground.  The  cow  peas  are  plowed  under  when  the 
vines  are  dead,  the  soil  above  them  is  well  worked 
over,  and  rye  is  sown.  It  will  now  make  a  strong 
growth  and  make  a  fair  crop  of  grain,  though,  if  sown 
where  the  rye  grew  before,  the  crop  would  still  be  a 
dwarf.  On  good  soil,  corn  will  give  more  stock  food 
than  cow  peas.  On  poor  soil,  nothing  can  equal  this 
crop.  h.  w.  c. 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  CLOVER. 

TO  PRODUCE  CORN  IN  1898. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Miami  County,  O.,  puts  the  following 
problem  to  us:  In  the  spring  of  1896,  he  sowed  74  acres  of  Red 
clover,  which  are  now  looking  well.  Ten  acres  are  for  pig  pas¬ 
ture;  28  acres  are  to  be  plowed  under  in  August  for  wheat  sowing 
in  September,  and  he  wishes  to  treat  the  remaining  36  acres  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  give  him  the  most  profitable  corn  crop 


in  1898.  Can  he  take  a  hay  crop  from  either  of  these  last  two 
without  lessening  the  value  of  the  clover  to  the  land  ?  He  thinks 
that,  if  both  hay  and  seed  crops  are  taken,  the  land  is  benefited 
but  little.  But  if  a  hay  crop  is  taken,  cannot  the  plants  be  made 
to  grow  without  going  to  seed  ultimately  7  Everything  raised  on 
this  farm  except  wheat,  is  consumed  on  the  place.  No  live  stock 
is  pastured  on  these  fields,  except  swine,  and  they  only  in  rota¬ 
tion.  Will  you  tell  us  from  your  own  experience,  if  possible,  just 
what  this  man  would  better  do  with  the  36  acres,  in  order  to  make 
them  most  profitable  ? 

Sell  Seed,  Buy  Fertilizers,  Says  J  S.  Woodward. 

Your  reader  can  take  a  hay  crop  from  both  the  28 
acres  and  the  36  acres.  Of  course,  by  mowing  the 
clover  before  it  seeds,  and  leaving  the  crop  on  the 
ground,  unless  so  heavy  as  to  smother  the  clover, 
much  more  can  be  put  into  the  soil  than  by  making 
hay  of  the  firgt  crop  ;  but  this  is  expensive,  for  good 


land  should  give,  at  least,  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
and  he  ought  to  know  enough  to  feed  this  so  as  to  get, 
at  least  §5  per  ton  clean  money  out  of  it,  and  still 
have  the  manure  left  for  his  farm.  If  he  do  this,  it 
makes  the  crop  worth  $10  per  acre,  which  is  too  much 
to  pay  for  its  manurial  value.  By  mowing  it  early 
and  letting  the  second  crop  grow  until  the  middle  of 
August,  it  ought  to  be  knee-high  to  his  horses,  and 
can  then  be  turned  under  and  the  land  put  in  fine 
shape  for  winter  wheat,  and  the  clover  will  almost 
insure  a  good  crop. 

I  have,  years  ago,  before  we  were  cursed  with  the 
clover  midge,  often  taken  both  a  hay  and  seed  crop 
from  clover,  and  then  sown  the  ground  to  wheat; 
but  for  western  New  York,  it  makes  seeding  pretty 
late.  In  Ohio,  he  can  get  the  clover  seed  crop  out  of 
the  way  in  time  to  sow  wheat.  If  he 
will  use  one-quarter  of  the  value  of 
the  seed  on  the  land  in  the  proper 
chemicals,  it  will  pay  him  better  than 
to  use  the  second  crop  of  clover  for 
manure.  From  the  36  acres  to  be  used 
for  corn  next  year,  by  all  means  cut 
the  first  crop  for  hay.  It  has  by  far 
too  great  a  feeding  value  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  its  manurial  value, 
and  especially  so  when  it  is  to  be  fed 
and  the  manure  returned  to  the  farm. 
After  haying,  if  it  be  mowed  once  or 
twice,  each  time  before  seed  is  formed, 
the  cut  clover  will  form  a  mulch  and 
stimulate  the  growth  of  clover  so  as  to 
make  the  aggregate  amount  to  be 
plowed  under  for  corn  in  the  spring 
much  larger.  As  left  by  the  mowing 
machine,  it  will  not  in  any  way  hinder 
the  growth  of  clover,  neither  will  it 
rot  so  far  as  to  lose  any  appreciable 
amount  of  its  manurial  value.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  manurial  value  of  the 
clover  plant  is  in  the  root  growth,  and 
this  is  at  its  best  when  not  allowed  to 
ripen  seed  in  the  fall  of  the  second 
year  of  its  growth.  Also,  by  having 
this  mulch  of  cut  clover  on  the  ground 
the  second  winter,  there  will  be  much 
less  danger  of  winter-killing,  and  the 
clover  will  come  up  quicker  and 
stronger  in  the  spring  of  1898  to  be 
plowed  under  for  corn. 

But  if  in  Ohio  they  are  not  troubled 
with  midge  so  as  to  prevent  seed  grow¬ 
ing,  I  am  sure  that  he  can  get  better 
corn  by  taking  both  a  hay  and  seed 
crop  from  the  36  acres,  and  then  use 
one-half  the  value  of  the  seed  in  pur¬ 
chasing  chemicals  to  use  on  corn.  Not 
only  this,  but  by  feeding  the  hay  and 
putting  the  manure  made  back  on  the 
same  field,  during  winter,  it  will  so 
stimulate  the  clover  to  a  quick  growth 
in  spring  that,  by  the  time  to  plow  for 
corn,  he  will  have  a  large  growth  to 
plow  under.  But  no  matter  how  rank 
the  growth  of  clover,  or  how  much 
manure  made  from  it,  he  may  plow 
under,  he  will  put  nothing  into  the 
soil  not  taken  from  it,  except  the  ni¬ 
trogen  taken  from  the  air,  while  the 
corn,  to  do  its  best,  should  have  plenty 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  enable 
it  to  develop  its  seed.  Now,  by  growing 
clover  seed  and  with  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  buying  these  chemicals, we  supply 
them  to  the  corn.  In  this  way,  we  get 
better  corn  and  make  the  land  grow 
better. 

On  our  farms,  before  the  advent  of 
the  clover  midge,  we  raised  a  great 
deal  of  seed,  and  were  sure  that,  by 
investing  a  part  of  the  money  from  its 
sale  in  fertilizer,  we  were  doing  a  wise 
thing.  But  since,  by  reason  of  the 
midge,  we  can  raise  no  seed,  it  is  a  de¬ 
batable  question  with  us  whether  it  pays  better  to 
plow  under  the  second  crop  or  to  make  hay  of  it  and 
return  the  manure  made  by  feeding  it,  with  a  part  of 
the  value  invested  in  chemicals.  I  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  effects  upon  the  land  and  crop  ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  labor  and  profit. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

An  Opinion  by  Prof.  Roberts. 

A  hay  crop  cannot  be  taken  from  “  either  of  these 
last  two”  without  lessening  the  value  of  the  clover  to 
the  land.  Since  about  one-half  of  the  manurial  value 
of  clover  is  in  the  roots,  the  question  might  be  asked, 
Is  there  not  enough  benefit  in  the  roots  without 
sacrificing  the  tops  ?  On  good  land,  I  never  plan  to 
plow  under  the  tops  of  clover.  Except  in  extreme 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEDED  IN  CORN  JULY,  1896.  Fig.  160. 


FIFTEEN  ACRES  OF  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEDED  IN  CORN.  Fig.  161. 


RYE  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER.  PHOTOGRAPHED  MAY  10.  Fig.  163. 
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cases,  the  roots  contain  enough  plant  food  to  supply 
the  land,  in  connection  with  good  tillage,  with  all  the 
plant  food  an  ordinary  crop  is  capable  of  utilizing.  If 
the  clover  be  allowed  to  bear  seed,  the  roots  will  not 
be  as  valuable  as  they  are  soon  after  the  hay  crop  is 
removed.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  by  all  means 
take  off  one  or  two  crops  and  put  a  movable  fence 
around  the  clover  field  and  pasture  some  of  the  second 
crop.  Let  the  cattle  tramp  it  down.  To  give 
emphasis  to  my  opinion,  I  quote  the  following  from 
The  Fertility  of  the  Land,  page  348  : 

Nitrogen  in  an  Acre  or  Clovers  Three  Months  and  Four  Days 

From  Seeding. 

Pounds  in  tops.  Pounds  in  roots.  Pounds  total, 

Crimson  clover . 125.28  30.66  155.94 

Mammoth  clover....  67.57  78.39  145.96 

Medium  clover .  63.11  40.25  103.36 

Our  rotation  here  is  wheat,  clover  mowed  for  hay 
and  pasture,  ground  manured  in  the  winter  with 
about  10  loads  barnyard  manure,  followed  by  spring 
plowing  and  corn  and  then  followed  by  a  catch  crop 
of  Crimson  clover  or  rye,  the  ground  plowed  in  the 
spring  and  seeded  to  oats.  The  oats  are  removed  as 
early  as  possible,  the  ground  plowed, 
manured  lightly,  harrowed  and  culti¬ 
vated  frequently  and  sowed  to  wheat 
in  September.  This  system  has  resulted 
during  the  last  15  years  in  more  than 
doubling  the  average  yield  of  the  crops 
named  per  acre. 

Cornell  University. 


The  Experience  of  L.  N  Bonham 


THE  LOGANBERRY. 


ITS  HI8TOBY  AND  CHARACTERISTICS. 
The  Loganberry  is  briefly  described 
as  a  red  blackberry,  with  a  slight  bu 
distinct  raspberry  flavor.  It  originated 
with  Judge  J.  II.  Logan,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal  Writing  to  Mr.  L.  F.  Kinney, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  who  gives  his  experience  with 
the  fruit  in  Bulletin  45  of  that  insti¬ 
tution,  Judge  Logan  states  that  the 
cross  which  produced  the  Logan¬ 
berry  was  accidental.  Plants  of  a  nameless  red 
raspberry  were  growing  together  with  the  Texas 
Early  and  Aughinbaugh  blackberries,  the  latter  being 
a  selected  variety  of  the  Pacific  coast  Rubus  ursinus. 
The  Texas  was  planted  on  one  side  of  the  Aughin¬ 
baugh,  and  the  raspberry  on  the  other.  The  canes 
of  all  three  intermingled,  flowering  and  fruiting  to¬ 
gether.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  intermediate 
form  between  the  Texas  and  Aughinbaugh,  Judge 
Logan  gathered  and  planted  seed  of  the  latter  (a  pis¬ 
tillate  variety)  in  August,  1881.  The  growth  of  the 
canes  the  following  season  showed  that  the  cross  had 
produced  something  hitherto  unknown.  The  canes 
of  all,  except  one,  were  very  distinct,  the  exception 
being  a  plant  very  similar  to  the  Aughinbaugh,  but 
much  larger  and  stronger.  In  May,  1883,  the  fruit 
ripened.  Judge  Logan  says  :  “It  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  in  public  prints  that  I  entertained  the  idea, 
when  I  planted  these  seeds,  of  a  cross  between  the 
raspberry  and  the  blackberry.  *  *  *  Candor  com¬ 
pels  me  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  did  not 


LOGANBERRY  BLOSSOMS  AND  BERRIES.  Natural  Size.  Fig.  163. 

Grown  in  the  Open  Air  in  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Gathered  and  Photographed  January  8,  1897. 


Being  familiar  with  the  farming 
land  of  Miami  County,  and  my  farm 
and  crops  being  similar  to  theirs,  my 
25  years’  experience  with  clover,  corn, 
wheat  and  hogs  may  help  to  throw 
some  light  on  tne  questions  presented. 

From  the  way  the  problem  is  stated,  I 
infer  that  the  inquirer  is  first  anxious 
to  have  land  benefited  by  the  clover 
crop  ;  second,  to  secure  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  crops  of  corn  and  wheat.  Let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  plant  food  the  corn 
and  wheat  can  appropriate.  Also,  that 
the  roots  and  stubble,  after  the  clover 
hay  has  been  removed,  afford  more 
plant  food  than  a  crop  of  wheat  and 
corn  will  appropriate.  Dr.  Kedzie  has 
stated  that  the  sod  of  an  acre  of  clover 
making  5,000  pounds  of  hay,  contains 
enough  phosphoric  acid  for  more  than 
double  an  average  farm  crop,  enough 
nitrogen  for  more  than  four  average 
crops,  and  potash  for  more  than  six 
average  crops  of  wheat. 

On  our  Miami  and  Butler  County 
bottom  lands,  wheat  after  clover  shows, 
by  its  rankness,  that  there  is  too  much 
nitrogen  available  for  the  best  yield  of 
grain.  Hence,  I  follow  clover  with 
corn,  and  then  follow  corn  with  wheat. 

1  find,  also,  that,  after  removing  a  crop 
of  clover  hay  and  plowing  the  sod  in 
July  for  wheat,  it  grows  too  rank  and 
the  yield  of  grain  is  not  equal  to  that 
made  when  grown  after  corn.  I  have 
tested  this  more  than  once.  If  wheat 
is  to  follow  clover,  it  is  better  to  break 
the  clover  sod  some  weeks  before  seed¬ 
ing,  that  the  ground  may  settle  and 
have  that  degree  of  compactness  so 
necessary  for  prompt  and  even  germi¬ 
nation.  August  is  too  late  to  plow  a 
clover  sod  for  wheat.  The  gain  of  a 
few  inches  of  clover  to  turn  under 
does  not  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
condition  of  the  seed  bed,  or  storage 
of  moisture  from  rains  that  may  fall  on  early-plowed 
clover  sod. 

Let  us  not  forget,  first,  that  the  sod  and  stubble 
will  furnish  more  plant  food  than  the  wheat  can 
appropriate,  and,  second,  that  success  with  wheat 
depends  very  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  seed  bed. 
As  to  his  opinion  that,  “  if  both  hay  and  seed  crops 
are  taken,  the  land  is  benefited  but  little,”  I  think 
differently.  First,  the  highest  authorities,  like  Voel- 
cker  of  England,  Roberts  of  Cornell,  Kedzie  of  Lans¬ 
ing,  and  others  have  shown  that  the  abundance  of 
fertilizing  elements  from  even  the  stubble  and  roots 
of  clover  is  such  as  to  leave  much  for  the  land,  after 
one  or  two  grain  crops  have  been  taken.  Second,  on 
my  farm,  my  fields,  110x38  rods,  have  been  farmed  in 
the  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover  for  24  years. 
When  in  clover,  a  field  is  divided  by  a  portable  fence, 
part  used  for  pasture  and  part  for  hay  and  seed. 
Before  breaking  the  sod  for  corn,  the  portable  fence 
is  removed  and  the  land  plowed  the  long  way  of  the 
field.  The  part  pastured  is  never  in  as  good  tilth, 


know  of  no  better  place  to  feed  than  the  clover  field 
in  the  fall  and  until  snow.  It  affords  plenty  of  succu¬ 
lent  feed  to  keep  in  condition  hogs  and  sheep  that 
have  plenty  of  grain.  The  droppings  are  all  saved 
with  no  labor.  It  is  a  waste  of  a  good  thing  to  neg¬ 
lect  to  make  clover  hay.  If  he  prefer  not  to  take  a 
seed  crop,  which  is  seldom  of  much  value  unless  the 
hay  is  made  early,  he  can  pasture  or  clip  the  second 
growth  before  it  is  in  bloom.  If  he  prefer  a  good 
seed  crop  to  the  hay,  and  especially  if  the  clover 
midge  has  appeared  in  his  neighborhood,  then,  as 
soon  as  the  first  bloom  appears,  take  the  grass  board 
off  the  mower,  and  cut  the  clover,  letting  it  cover 
evenly  the  soil  as  a  mulch.  This  is  a  grand  thing  for 
the  land,  and  the  crop  of  seed  will  be  better.  When 
I  have  neither  cattle  nor  sheep  to  consume  the  clover 
hay,  I  have  found  this  plan  profitable.  It  not  only 
gives  some  cash  return  for  the  clover  crop,  but  does 
about  all  for  the  soil  that  is  possible,  and  it  holds  in 
check  the  clover  midge. 

Butler'  County,  0. 


and  the  root  growth  never  so  strong  as  in  the  part 
devoted  to  hay  and  seed.  There  is  no  distinguish¬ 
able  difference  in  yield  of  corn  or  wheat  crops  on  the 
two  parts  of  the  field.  There  are  more  cut  and  grub 
worms  on  the  pastured  part,  and  it  is  rather  harder 
to  get  as  good  a  stand  of  corn  there,  because  the 
ground  is  never  so  fine  and  evenly  pulverized.  The 
land  is  in  better  heart  than  it  was  25  years  ago. 

I  would  say,  take  off  the  hay  crop  from  the  28  acres, 
and  plow  earlier  than  August.  It  ought  to  make  1>£ 
or  2  tons  per  acre.  Fed  and  returned  to  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  land,  it  is  far  more  valuable  than  left  to 
plow  under.  The  thin  places  need  it,  while  the 
richer  places  do  not. 

As  to  “  what  he  would  better  do  with  the  36  acres,” 
I  will  say  that  I  have  48  acres  from  which  I  shall 
take  the  hay  and  seed,  and  feed  hogs  and  sheep  all 
the  fall,  selecting  the  thinnest,  highest  parts  of  the 
field  to  feed  on.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  off,  we  begin 
to  cut  up  green  corn  for  feed.  Hogs  will  eat  the 
entire  stalk  until  the  corn  hardens,  and  then  we  feed 
ears  and  pumpkins  grown  on  an  adjoining  field.  I 


Some  Indiana  Practices  by  I/If.  I/If.  Latta. 

How  to  treat  any  particular  piece  of  ground  in  1897 
to  make  it  produce  the  largest  crop  of  corn  possible 
in  1898,  no  man  knoweth  ;  the  seasons  are  so  variable, 
and  the  unexpected  thing  so  often  visits  us.  The 
conditions  that  would  briDg  the  most  success  in  a  dry 
season,  might  ruin  the  crop  if  it  was  a  wet  one,  etc. 
If  the  whole  object  is  a  big  corn  crop  in  1898,  I  would 
say,  do  not  touch  the  clover  this  year  at  all.  Let  it 
grow,  go  to  seed,  fall  down  and  grow  up  again.  This 
will  secure  the  greatest  growth  of  top  and  root  pos¬ 
sible,  will  make  a  heavy  mulch  for  the  ground,  and 
so  lighten  it  to  the  greatest  extent.  Do  not  pasture 
or  plow  the  ground  at  all  this  year,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  plow  deep  just  before  planting,  work  a  good 
seed  bed  and  plant,  and  if  the  season  be  not  too  dry, 
the  best  results  will  follow.  If  he  wishes  to  plow 
this  year  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1898,  plow  the  36 
acres  in  August  with  that  intended  for  wheat,  sow  the 
36  acres  to  rye  in  September,  do  not  pasture  at  all, 
but  turn  the  rye  under  in  the  spring  for  the  corn 
crop.  Either  of  these  ways  will  give  the  greatest 
results  in  root  and  top  growth  to  turn 
under  for  the  corn  feeder.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  first  would  be  preferable. 

As  to  just  what  should  be  done  to 
make  this  36  acres  the  most  profitable, 
would,  with  me,  demand  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  answer.  To  make  this  ground 
the  most  profitable,  I  would  not  pas¬ 
ture  or  clip,  but  would  let  it  alone 
until  the  seed  is  ripe,  cutting  when 
the  first  half  of  the  seed  is  ready.  I 
would  hull  the  seed  and  scatter  the 
straw  and  hulls  back  over  the  field. 
Then  let  it  make  all  the  growth  it  will, 
and  plow  for  corn  in  the  spring.  In 
this  way,  we  get  the  same  root  growth 
we  would  by  the  first  process,  and  the 
same  aftergrowth.  If  we  put  back  the 
straw  and  hulls,  we  lose  only  the  seed 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  top  growth. 
The  seed  would  yield  here  from  three 
to  five  bushels  per  acre,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  of  more  value  than  any  loss 
to  the  corn  crop  of  1898,  if,  indeed, 
there  would  be  any  loss  at  all.  The 
soil  would  suffer  less  than  from  the 
taking  of  a  hay  crop,  because  most  of 
it  is  put  back,  and  the  aftergrowth 
would  not  go  to  seed.  If  the  clover 
maggot  should  prove  bad  and  destroy 
the  plants  in  the  fall,  he  would  be 
ahead  just  a  crop  of  seed  that  might 
easily  prove  of  more  value  than  any 
corn  crop,  and  his  chance  for  a  full 
crop  of  corn  be  almost  equal  to  that 
under  other  treatment.  To  take  both 
hay  and  seed  leaves  the  ground  nearly 
bare  of  top  during  the  winter,  and 
benefits  the  land  only  by  root  growth, 
and  that  minus  the  loss  of  fertility  by 
taking  off  two  growths  of  top,  which 
leaves  nothing  as  a  benefit. 

Noble  County,  Ind. 
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then  deem  such  a  cross  possible,  and  did  not  know 
what  I  had  done  until  May,  1883,  when  the  plant  first 
fruited.” 

It  is  impossible  to  state  yet  whether  the  Logan¬ 
berry  can  be  considered  hardy.  Mr.  Kinney  states 
that,  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  the 
winter  of  1895-6  was  so  severe  that  blackberries  and 
raspberries  were  in  jured.but  Loganberry  canes  covered 
with  earth  were  not  injured  in  the  least.  Some  of  the 
canes  were  10  feet  long,  and  alive  to  the  tips  when  the 
earth  was  removed  in  the  spring.  None  of  the  plants  had 
been  left  uncovered  because  the  canes  had  grown  late  in 
the  season,  and  were  so  soft  and  green  that  it  did 
not  seem  possible  for  them  to  survive  the  winter 
without  protection.  In  1896,  the  Loganberry  canes 
ripened  earlier,  and  most  of  the  leaves  had  fallen  by 
November  20.  Most  of  the  canes  were  covered  with 
earth,  but  a  few  were  left  uncovered,  and  though  the 
winter  was  not  so  severe  as  the  preceding  one,  most 
of  the  bare  canes  were  killed  to  the  ground.  As  the 
Loganberry  is  semi-trailing  in  its  habit,  and  the  canes 
are  very  flexible,  the  covering  is  not  difficult. 

The  Loganberry  canes  naturally  trail  upon  the 
ground,  so  some  support  must  be  devised  for  it,  to 
keep  the  berries  clean.  In  California,  where  there  is 
little  or  no  rain  during  the  season  when  the  fruit  is 
maturing,  this  trailing  habit  is  no  disadvantage.  At 
the  Experiment  Station,  a  trellis  made  of  wire  strung 
upon  posts  was  used,  the  canes  being  wound  around 
the  wires  when  first  uncovered. 

The  beautiful  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  163, 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station,  shows  fruit  and  blossoms,  natural  size,  grown 
in  the  open  air  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  and  gathered  Jan¬ 
uary  8  last.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  fruit  ripened  with 
the  raspberries,  but  perhaps  a  little  later,  lasting 
somewhat  longer.  Mr.  Kinney  says  that  the  berries 
were  not  highly  flavored  when  eaten  from  the  bushes, 
but  were  much  improved  by  cooking.  When  cooked, 
it  is  of  richer  flavor  than  the  raspberry,  and  milder 
flavor  than  the  blackberry. 

The  propagation  of  the  Loganberry  is  naturally 
slow,  since  it  is  best  increased  by  stolons.  At  the 
Experiment  Station,  the  canes  could  not  be  induced 
to  root  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  a  stolon  formed  at 
the  tip  of  each  shoot,  where  properly  covered.  As  a 
second  choice,  single-eye,  hard- wood  cuttings,  planted 
horizontally,  were  found  to  root  readily  from  the 
base  of  the  buds,  but  they  need  very  careful  hand¬ 
ling,  or  they  die  before  roots  enough  to  support  the 
tiny  plant  are  formed.  Two-eye  cuttings  were  less 
satisfactory.  Rootlets  never  start  from  the  end  of  the 
cutting,  but  always  from  the  base  of  the  buds.  Soft¬ 
wood  cuttings  give  few  plants,  and  root  cuttings  none. 
The  plants  produced  from  cuttings  are  not  so  vigorous 
as  those  from  stolons.  Seeds  of  the  Loganberry  ger¬ 
minate  readily,  and  the  young  plants  are  not  difficult 
to  raise,  but  it  seems  likely  that  these  may  not  be 
reliable  for  fruiting. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

STRAWBERRIES  ON  STEEP  SOUTHERN  SOIL. 

WHAT  TOOLS  ARE  BEST? 

We  have  a  letter  from  one  of  our  readers  in  Tennessee,  who 
says  that  he  has  just  set  out  60  acres  of  strawberries  on  steep 
hillside  land.  He  wants  to  get  hold  of  the  best  method  of  caring 
for  such  a  plantation,  and  the  best  tools  with  which  to  handle  the 
same.  The  plants  are  set  out  4  feet  by  20  and  36  inches,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  habit  of  the  variety,  using  the  matted  row  system. 

It  Is  a  Big  Contract. 

Your  subscriber  has  certainly  undertaken  a  large 
venture  in  strawberries — 60  acres  on  steep  hillside 
land.  I  trust  that  he  will  favor  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
with  a  full  account  of  his  venture  after  a  couple  of 
years’  experience.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  but  if  it  is  a  washy  soil  like  many  of  our  steep 
hills,  he  will  have  great  trouble  to  retain  the  soil  and 
keep  the  plants  from  being  buried  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  wash.  However,  if  it  is  a  fairly  retent¬ 
ive  soil,  and  the  rows  have  been  laid  on  contour  lines 
without  regard  to  points  of  the  compass,  he  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  retaining  the  surface  in  good  condition.  I 
have  seen  very  fine  strawberry  beds  on  steep  land. 
Cultural  methods  are  important  in  such  a  case,  and 
unless  considerable  care  be  exercised,  the  land  will 
form  into  a  terraced  condition  instead  of  preserving  a 
fairly  smooth  contour,  which  latter  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  so  there  shall  be  no  special  concentration  of 
water  at  any  point.  In  this  case,  I  would  not  use 
large  bladed  cultivators  at  all,  but  would  work  the 
soil  deeply  with  single  horse  coulters,  which  can  be 
easily  made  by  a  country  blacksmith  or  purchased 
from  dealers,  and  follow  this  working  by  a  light  har¬ 
row-tooth  cultivator.  This  operation  should  be  re¬ 
peated  often  enough  to  keep  the  soil  in  prime  tilth, 


and  it  will  operate  to  absorb  the  rainfall,  and  thus 
prevent  the  rush  of  water  over  the  surface.  The  beds 
should  be  deeply  worked  as  late  in  fall  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  will  permit,  and  then  not  disturbed 
in  spring  until  the  crop  is  off.  However,  if  late  work¬ 
ing  cannot  be  given,  I  would  cultivate  very  early  in 
spring,  as  the  soil  ought  not  to  become  hard  and 
compact.  wm.  b.  alwood. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station. 

Small  Culture  in  Kentucky. 

I  have  a  small  strawberry  bed  located  on  a  very 
steep  hillside  (southeastern  slope  of  mound  builders’ 
mound).  The  soil  is  an  exceedingly  rich,  black  loam, 
and  the  berries  ripen  10  days  ahead  of  those  on  the 
level.  I  terraced  the  hillside  two  years  ago,  and 
worked  with  an  Avery  “  man-power”  cultivator.  Of 
course  this  would  not  be  practicable  on  60  acres.  I 
should  work  often  with  a  Planet  truckers’  cultivator, 
using  very  narrow  blades  or  plows  the  first  season  ; 
then  cultivate  after  the  first  season  entirely  by  hand 
hoes  and  hand  weeding.  If  the  extensive  field  of  our 
Tennessee  friend  is  not  naturally  fertile,  he  should 
fertilize  liberally  with  potash  and  bone.  If  possible, 
he  should  use  a  mulch  in  winter,  that  would  not  wash 
down  hill,  and  I  don’t  know  what  mulch  to  recom¬ 
mend.  I  use  broom  sedge  ;  this  could  not  be  used  on 
a  large  scale.  d.  w.  Dickinson. 

Kentucky. 

Strawberry  Culture  in  Texas. 

While  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  steep  hillsides  (our  land  in  Texas  doesn’t  stand  on 
edge),  I  have  never  found  any  tool  superior  to  the 
Planet  Jr.  horse  hoe  or  cultivator,  with  its  numerous 
changeable  shovels  and  easy  adjustability  to  any 
width  or  depth  desired  ;  it  is  almost  a  perfect  tool  for 
the  berry  patch.  Frequent  but  shallow  cultivation 
with  this  or  a  similar  tool  is  the  key  to  success.  The 
soil  should  be  stirred  as  soon  after  every  rain  as  it 
becomes  dry  enough  to  work  properly,  and  at  least 
every  8  or  10  days  during  the  growing  season  whether 
it  rain  or  not.  By  going  through  the  rows  the  same 
way  each  time,  after  the  runners  begin  to  root,  and 
not  quite  so  close  to  the  row  as  the  previous  time,  the 
cultivator  will  throw  the  runners  around  into  the 
proper  place  and  cover  them  sufficiently  to  root  well. 
This  is  continued  until  the  desired  width  of  matted 
row  is  obtained,  after  which  all  runners  should  be 
treated  as  weeds.  In  this  country,  we  find  it  best  to 
keep  the  rows  quite  narrow  until  after  the  middle  of 
summer,  for  if  the  rows  are  allowed  to  get  too  wide, 
the  plants  are  likely  to  suffer  during  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  July  and  August.  The  amount  of  hand 
hoeing  and  weeding  to  be  done  will  depend  on  the 
skill  and  care  with  which  the  cultivator  is  handled, 
and  the  previous  condition  of  the  soil,  whether  clean 
or  foul,  and  the  kind  of  weeds  with  which  it  is  in¬ 
fested.  The  weeds  must  be  kept  down  at  any  cost, 
and  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  is  done,  de¬ 
pend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  final  results.  If  I  had 
60  acres  of  strawberries,  the  harvesting  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  crop  would  worry  me  much  more  than  the 
cultivation.  _  .tames  nimon. 

PICKING  LIVE  DUCKS. 

How  to  Kill  Lice. 

A  reader  in  Kansas  asks  this  question:  1.  “  Does  it  pay  to  pick 
the  Imperial  Pekin  duck  during  the  summer,  and  does  it  interfere 
with  egg  production?  ”  2.  He  also  says:  “  We  burn  sulphur  and 
tobacco  in  our  main  poultry  house,  which  is  20  by  30  feet,  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  but  now  we  have  some  hens  sitting  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  consequently,  must  discontinue  that.  We  keep  sulphide  of 
carbon  in  open  bottles  hung  up  in  the  building,  and  pour  kero¬ 
sene  on  the  roosts.  Is  anything  else  better  ?  ” 

THE  ANSWERS. 

1.  We  get  only  one  pound  of  feathers  from  every 
10  ducks  when  we  dress  them  and  take  all  the  feath¬ 
ers,  and  I  don’t  believe  that  one  would  get  one  pound 
from  15  picked ;  that  would  not  pay  for  the  time  of 
picking  at  the  present  price  of  feathers,  besides  being 
a  positive  injury  to  egg  production.  2.  Make  the 
nests  for  sitting  hens  partly  of  tobacco  stems. 

WM.  H.  TRUSLOW. 

1.  I  don’t  think  it  pays  to  pick  live  poultry  of  any 
kind.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  cruel  practice  and,  aside 
from  that,  it  couldn’t  yield  more  than  three  or  four 
cents’  worth  of  feathers  per  bird  at  most,  which 
wouldn’t  pay  for  the  time  of  the  picker.  It  must 
hinder  them  laying,  as  a  bird  cannot  make  new 
feathers  and  eggs  at  the  same  time.  2.  We  use  kero¬ 
sene  on  the  perches  and  powder  on  the  hens  and 
nests,  and  have  no  trouble  with  lice.  I  don’t  think 
anything  more  is  necessary.  G.  h.  pollard. 

1.  That  depends.  I  think  not  under  modern  man¬ 
agement.  If  done  just  before  they  shed,  it  might  not 
make  much  difference  except  the  fright  it  would  give 
them.  I  would  not  do  it  in  any  case.  2.  I  should 
spray  the  whole  building,  nests  and  all,  thoroughly 
with  crude  carbolic  acid  diluted  with  warm  water,  be¬ 
fore  setting  the  hens.  Crude  acid  added  to  kerosene 


emulsion  would  be  still  better  for  this  purpose.  The 
house  should  dry  out  during  the  day  before  the  fowls 
go  back  into  it.  The  hens  should  be  thoroughly 
dusted  with  Persian  insect  powder  before  they  are 
put  on  the  nests,  and  this  should  be  repeated  several 
times  before  the  eggs  are  due  to  hatch.  A  mixture 
of  tobacco  dust,  powdered  sulphur  and  ashes  is  a 
good  substitute  for  insect  powder. 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN. 

1.  With  us,  the  feathers  on  the  Pekin  ducks  just 
about  pay  for  the  picking,  and  nothing  more.  The 
best  time  for  picking  is  when  the  egg  production 
stops  and  before  the  bird  begins  to  moult,  from  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  July.  2.  The  best  antidote  for 
lice,  is  to  paint  the  perches  with  coal  gas  tar.  If 
boiled  and  applied  when  hot  to  the  bearings  and 
perches,  what  is  not  absorbed,  will  harden  at  once. 
The  remedy  is  effectual,  and  one  application  will  last 
for  years.  One  of  our  buildings,  the  perches  of  which 
were  painted  for  the  last  time  eight  years  ago,  has 
not  had  a  louse  in  it  since,  and  it  has  been  constantly 
occupied.  j.  rankin. 

I.  It  might  not  affect  the  Pekin  ducks  seriously  so 

far  as  egg  production  goes,  if  they  were  to  be  picked 
in  July,  or  just  as  laying  ceases,  and  the  fall  moult 
begins  ;  but  I  prefer  not  to  do  it.  When  the  egg 
product  is  valuable,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  impair  it,  as  this  would  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  2.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  any  fumiga¬ 
tion  or  lice  exterminator  of  any  kind,  and  could  not 
answer  from  experience.  I  use  nothing  but  wood 
ashes  which  I  dust  on  the  dropping  boards  to  prevent 
the  droppings  from  sticking  to  them.  More  or  less 
of  the  ashes  finds  its  way  into  the  litter  or  the  floor, 
and  whenever  the  fowls  are  scratching,  the  dust  rises 
and  settles  in  every  crevice.  Lice  and  dust  will  not 
abide  together,  especially  the  dust  of  wood  ashes.  It 
renders  the  droppings  of  little  or  no  value  as  a 
manure,  as  it  liberates  the  ammonia,  but  it  banishes 
lice.  h.  E.  MOSS. 

I.  While  picking  the  ducks  out  of  the  breeding 
season  would,  probably,  not  interfere  directly  with 
their  egg  production,  it  would  make  them  more 
timid,  and  thus  indirectly  cause  more  loss  than  would 
be  gained  by  the  feathers.  It  takes  the  feathers 
from  about  10  ducklings  to  weigh  one  pound,  and  it 
would  likely  take  all  the  feathers  that  should  be 
removed  from  15  to  20  old  ducks  to  weigh  a  pound,  so 
as  to  the  paying  part,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  value  of 
time  required  to  do  the  picking,  and  the  value  of  the 
feathers.  2.  Kerosene  on  the  roosts  will  prevent  the 
red  mites  from  gaining  a  lodging  place,  but  will  not 
interfere  with  the  large  gray  lice.  I  use  Lake’s  lice 
killer,  the  fumes  of  which  will  kill  the  lice.  For 
sitting  hens,  I  remove  the  nest  material,  paint  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  box,  and  replace  the  nest ; 
this  will  effectually  kill  the  lice  on  the  hen.  Tobacco 
dust  or  stems  are  also  good  to  put  in  the  nests. 

_ J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

The  Danqerous  Strawberry  Weevil. 

J.  W.  Catawi88a,  Pa. — How  can  I  destroy  the  bug,  similar  to 
the  plum  curculio,  but  much  smaller,  which  cuts  the  fruit  stems 
off  from  the  strawberry  plants,  just  back  of  the  fruit  ?  I  have 
lost  heavily  for  several  years.  I  must  have  a  remedy  that  will 
not  poison  the  fruit  or  make  it  unfit  to  sell,  or  injure  the  plants. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

J.  W.  well  describes  the  destructive  work  of  a  very 
serious  strawberry  pest,  the  Strawberry  weevil  (An- 
thonomus  signatus).  This  little  curculio  measures 
only  one-tenth  inch  in  length,  and  is  provided  with  a 
slender,  curved  snout,  about  half  as  long  as  the  body. 
It  varies  in  color  from  nearly  black  to  dull  red,  and 
each  wing  cover  is  ornamented  with  a  dark  spot.  The 
diminutive  size  of  this  beetle  protects  it  from  observa¬ 
tion,  and  its  presence  is  thus  manifested  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  decreased  number  of  blossoms,  and  by 
the  severed  buds  and  stems.  Often  the  beetles  appear 
in  great  numbers  from  the  outset,  and  as  the  earliest 
blossoms  are  chiefly  attacked,  the  shortage  in  the 
crop  is  largely  in  the  early  fruit,  or  that  which  would 
have  commanded  the  highest  market  price.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  weevil  restricts  its  work  to  the  perfect 
varieties  of  the  strawberry,  and  to  such  pistillate 
varieties  as  may  furnish  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pollen,  since  it  is  this  pollen  which  constitutes 
the  chief  food  supply  of  both  the  grubs  and 
the  beetles.  This  explains  the  well-known  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  insect  for  such  varieties  as  the  Sharpless, 
Charles  Downing,  Jessie,  and  Wilson.  Among  the 
imperfect  pistillates,  Crescents  are  often  attacked. 
The  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  appears  to  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pollen  pro¬ 
duced,  and  also  to  the  amount  of  exposure  of  the 
buds  and  flowers  to  the  sun.  The  beetles  work  most 
actively  during  bright,  sunshiny  days.  It  is  also  for¬ 
tunate  that  this  weevil  is  more  or  less  intermittent  in 
the  character  of  its  attack,  appearing  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  for  one  or  more  seasons  in  certain  districts,  and 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  damage,  and  then  without  any 
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apparent  reason,  relapsing  into  comparative  obscurity 
only  to  reappear  after  a  number  of  years  in,  perhaps, 
some  new  locality. 

Although  the  cultivated  strawberry  appears  to  be 
the  favorite  food  of  the  weevil,  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  that.  We  received  it  a  few  days  ago  from 
Texas,  where  it  was  working  on  dewberry  and  black¬ 
berry  buds.  It  also  breeds  in  the  buds  of  the  wild 
strawberry,  occasionally  the  black  raspberry,  the 
common  yellow-flowered  cinquefoil,  and  the  red-bud 
tree.  America  is  the  native  home  of  the  pest,  and  it 
is  widely  distributed  here.  It  is  now  known  to  occur 
from  Canada  southward  through  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  a  portion  of  the  southern  States.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have 
suffered  the  most  from  the  pest.  In  1896,  it  is  thought 
that  half  of  the  strawberry  crop  of  Maryland  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  little  curculios. 

The  life-story  of  this  insect  reads  as  follows  :  At 
about  the  time  of  the  first  blooming  of  the  earliest 
staminate  varieties  of  strawberries,  the  weevils  emerge 
from  the  winter  quarters  and  fly  to  the  nearest  flowers 
and  strawberry  beds.  Evidently,  the  beetles  continue 
to  come  from  their  places  of  hibernation  for,  at  least, 
a  month  longer,  though  their  principal  damage  is 
done  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  The  injury 
done  by  the  insect  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  female 
in  the  operation  of  egg  laying.  Selecting  an  un¬ 
opened,  nearly  matured  bud,  she  perforates  with  her 
beak  the  outer  husk,  and  then  turning  about,  deposits 
in  the  hole  thus  formed  a  single  oval,  whitish  egg. 
She  then  crawls  to  the  flower  stem  just  below  the 
bud,  and  with  the  microscopic,  but  scissor-like  mand¬ 
ibles  at  the  extremity  of  her  beak,  deliberately  cuts 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  portion  containing  the 
bud  hangs  by  a  mere  shred  of  the  skin,  and  soon 
afterwards  falls  to  the  ground.  In  thus  severing  the 
stem,  the  parent  attains  two  objects :  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  bud  is  stopped,  its  outer  envelopes  of 
sepals  and  petals  remain  folded,  thus  retaining  the 
eggs  or  growing  grubs  of  the  insect,  and  the  pollen 
upon  which  the  latter  feed  ;  also,  the  bud  falling  to 
the  ground,  is  kept  moist,  whereas  if  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  stem,  it  would  eventually  have  become 
so  dry  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  insect 
within.  Ordinarily,  only  a  single  grub  inhabits 
a  bud. 

The  minute  yellowish  grubs  hatch  from  the  eggs  in 
about  five  days,  and  at  once  begin  to  feed  upon  the 
pollen  in  the  buds  ;  when  this  is  eaten,  they  attack 
the  harder  portions.  They  get  their  full  growth  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  form  in  the  bud  a  hollow, 
cocoon-like  receptacle  in  which  the  pupal  and  after¬ 
ward  the  adult  condition  is  assumed.  The  pupal  stage 
lasts  about  seven  days,  when  the  beetle  develops  and 
cuts  its  way  out  of  the  bud.  The  entire  life  cycle 
requires  only  about  30  days.  The  beetles  which 
emerge  from  the  several  buds  in  June  and  July  some¬ 
times  congregate  on  the  flowers  of  the  strawberry  in 
large  numbers.  Horse-mint  or  wild  bergamot  is  also 
frequented  by  the  beetles  in  the  same  manner.  After 
feeding  for  a  few  days,  the  beetles  disappear  in  quest 
of  suitable  places  for  passing  the  winter.  Thus  hiber¬ 
nation  evidently  begins  very  early.  There  seems  to 
be  but  one  generation  of  the  insect  annually. 

Several  parasitic  insects  help  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  the  beetle,  but  more  is,  doubtless,  accomplished  in 
this  line  by  two  species  of  predaceous  ants  which 
have  been  seen  actively  engaged  in  eating  the  grubs 
in  the  buds.  Where  ant  hills  occur  in  strawberry 
beds,  it  may  be  well  to  encourage  them  a  little,  if 
this  weevil  appear. 

This  Strawberry  weevil  is  an  extremely  difficult 
insect  to  combat.  The  very  nature  of  the  insect  and 
its  life  economy  enable  it  to  evade  most  measures 
that  are  in  successful  use  against  leaf-feeding  species. 
The  fact  of  the  grubs  living  concealed  within  the 
buds  places  the  insect,  in  its  earlier  stages,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poisons  ;  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  adult  derives  its  chief  sustenance  from  the  pollen 
within  the  buds,  and  does  not  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
limits  the  effectiveness  of  any  direct  poison.  A  nearly 
perfect  preventive  consists  in  covering  the  beds  with 
muslin  or  some  other  light  material.  This  should  be 
put  in  place  at  least  a  week  before  the  appearance  of 
the  first  blossoms,  and  may  be  safely  removed  as 
soon  as  the  first  berries  are  ready  for  market.  Pistil¬ 
late  plants  or  such  as  produce  no  pollen  require  no 
such  protection.  Of  course  this  method  is  practicable 
only  on  small  areas  of  choice  varieties. 

In  districts  where  the  weevil  is  known  to  be 
abundant,  it  is  advisable  to  grow  chiefly  pistillate 
varieties,  with  just  as  few  staminates  as  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilization.  The  insects  will  then 
often  mass  themselves  upon  the  staminate  plants, 
where  they  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  or  similar 
measures.  The  Charles  Downing,  as  it  blooms  early 
and  its  blossoms  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  may  be  used 
to  trap,  or  rather,  allure  the  beetles  and  thus  protect 
later-blooming  varieties ;  the  insects  can  be  more 


readily  controlled  with  the  arsenites  when  con¬ 
centrated  upon  a  few  rows  of  Downings  or  some 
other  early,  staminate  variety. 

The  beetles  are  not  readily  captured  with  a  sweep- 
net.  The  following  substances  have  been  tested  and 
found  unsatisfactory,  either  as  deterrents  or  insecti¬ 
cides  :  lime,  ashes,  dissolved  bone,  hen  manure,  kero¬ 
sene  and  plaster,  Paris-green  and  plaster,  a  mixture 
of  tobacco  dust,  lime,  Paris-green  and  kerosene, 
pyrethrum,  whale-oil  soap,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  lime.  Kerosene  emulsion  has  been 
only  partially  successful.  One  grower  has  reported 
some  success  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

The  arsenites  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the 
average  strawberry  grower  because  of  the  fear  of 
poisoning  the  consumer  ;  but  experiment  has  shown 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  the  poison 
remaining  upon  the  fruit,  since  the  spray,  to  have  any 
effect  upon  the  weevil,  must  be  applied  while  the 
plants  are  in  bud  or  blossom,  the  last  application 
being  made  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  first 
berries  ripen.  Paris-green  may  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  in  100  gallons  of  water  or  of  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Spray  the  vines  a  day  or  two  before  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  again  two  or  three  days  after  the  first  bloom, 
at  least  three  applications  being  made  at  intervals, 
the  different  applications  being  graded  with  a  view 
to  keeping  the  buds  and  blossoms  constantly  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  the  poison.  This  poison  treat¬ 
ment  has  given  the  best  results  so  far  obtained  in  the 
effort  to  control  this  serious  strawberry  pest.  Bear 
in  mind  that  whatever  method  be  employed,  it  must 
be  begun  before  the  insect  appears  on  the  plants. 
Two  weeks’  uninterrupted  work  on  the  part  of  the 
insect  is  sufficient,  during  its  years  of  abundance,  so 
to  damage  a  crop  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  pick¬ 
ing.  New  York  strawberry  growers  thus  far  have 
suffered  little  from  the  insect,  but  it  occurs  in  the 
State  and  our  growers  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
the  characteristic  severing  of  the  buds  in  their  straw¬ 
berry  beds.  The  Division  of  Entomology  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  have  just 
issued  a  circular  letter  dealing  with  this  pest. 

What  is  “Pure  Paris-Green”  ? 

A.  W.  K.,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.— What  constitutes  pure  Paris- 
green,  and  what  way  do  we  have  of  knowing  before  using 
whether  it  is  good  or  not  ?  Our  dealers  tell  us  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  pure  and  strictly  pure,  and  claim  that  they  can 
get  strictly  pure  a  little  less  per  pound. 

Ans. — The  best  Paris-green  contains  about  58  per 
cent  of  white  arsenic,  and  the  remainder  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  copper  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  Schweinfurth’s  green.  There  is  another 
similar  product  upon  the  market  which  is  known  as 
Scheele’s  green.  This  contains  practically  the  same 
amount  of  arsenic,  but  no  acetic  acid  enters  into  its 
composition.  It  can  be  bought  for  a  trifle  less  per 
pound  than  the  genuine  Paris-green.  Possibly  this  is 
what  your  dealer  means  by  strictly  pure  Paris-green, 
and  his  pure  Paris-green  may  be  the  Schweinfurth’s 
green.  There  is  practically  no  difference,  so  far  as 
the  insecticidal  properties  of  these  two  “  greens”  are 
concerned,  and  one  is  just  as  safe  to  use  as  the  other. 
The  Scheele’s  green  is  a  finer  powder  and  is  said  to  be 
held  in  suspension  better  in  the  water,  almost  equal¬ 
ing  London-purple  in  this  respect.  The  most  practi¬ 
cable  way  for  a  farmer  to  determine  whether  his 
Paris-green  is  pure  is  to  get  an  ounce  of  ammonia  at 
the  drug  store  and  mix  with  it  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
the  Paris-green  ;  stir  well,  and  if  the  Paris-green  be 
entirely  dissolved,  forming  a  dark  blue  liquid,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  poison  is  of  standard  quality.  Should 
any  sediment  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  mixture,  the 
Paris-green  is,  probably,  adulterated  and  should  be 
submitted  to  a  chemist  for  definite  analysis,  si.  v.  s. 

Cultivation  of  Castor-Oil  Plants. 

J.  H.  O.,  Absecon,  N.  J.— Will  you  give  information  regarding 
the  cultivation  of  the  Castor-oil  plant?  What  is  the  average 
product  per  acre  ?  What  crops  are  best  to  precede  and  succeed 
it  ?  What  soil  is  best  adapted  to  it  ? 

Ans. — The  Castor-oil  plant  cannot  be  successfully 
cultivated,  that  is,  so  as  to  be  pecuniarily  profitable, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  several  varieties  of  it  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  where  it  ripened  its  seeds.  It 
requires  a  warm  climate  and  a  deep  and  fertile  soil. 
The  heavy  clays  and  light  sands  are  not  suitable,  but 
a  sandy  or  clay  loam  is  best,  and  the  soil  must  be  well 
drained.  It  may  follow  almost  any  crop  that  has  been 
kept  clean,  provided  the  soil  be  made  rich.  The 
seeds,  after  soaking  12  hours  in  lukewarm  water,  are 
planted  in  hills  five  or  six  feet  apart  each  way,  two 
in  each  hill,  and  covered  one-half  inch  deep.  When 
three  or  four  inches  high,  the  weaker  plant  is  re¬ 
moved,  leaving  one  plant  to  each  hill.  Thorough, 
shallow  cultivation  is  necessary.  The  seed  spikes  are 
collected  as  soon  as  tne  pods  assume  a  brownish 
color,  and  are  exposed  to  the  sun  until  the  seeds  part 
freely  from  the  pods.  Frequent  gatherings  are  neces¬ 


sary.  From  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre  are  said  to  be 
an  average  yield.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  circular  on  the  culture  of 
this  plant,  for  which  those  interested  should  send. 

Cow  Peas  and  Crimson  Clover. 

J.  B.  W.,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. — 1.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  plant 
fodder  corn,  in  rows,  or  in  hills  to  work  both  ways?  2.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  cow  peas,  and  how  much  seed  per  acre  ? 

Ans  — 1.  We  would  plant  fodder  corn  in  drills  or 
rows  and  work  oneway.  You  will  obtain  a  greater 
weight  of  fodder  in  this  way.  2.  Sow  cow  peas  now. 
We  sowed  a  field  of  about  three  acres  on  May  22. 
This  is  in  northern  New  Jersey.  These  peas  were 
broadcasted  at  the  rate  of  a  trifle  more  than  one 
bushel  per  acre.  The  soil  is  very  poor,  and  was  fer¬ 
tilized  with  1,(500  pounds  of  basic  slag  and  600  pounds 
of  kainit.  On  better  soil,  we  would  use  more  peas, 
say  1  )4  bushel  per  acre.  We  use  the  Early  Black 
variety  on  the  advice  of  Delaware  farmers. 

How  to  Keep  Hen  Manure. 

H.  C.,  McKean,  Pa.— I  save  the  droppings  of  my  henhouse  in 
barrels,  and  they  heat  badly.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it? 
Which  is  best  to  sprinkle  under  the  roosts,  kainit,  air-slaked  lime 
or  land  plaster  ? 

Ans. — Use  enough  land  plaster  to  keep  the  manure 
perfectly  dry  and  keep  it  under  cover.  Land  plaster 
is  best  for  use  in  henhouses.  The  air  slaked  lime  is 
bad,  for  it  will  set  free  the  ammonia  in  the  manure. 
Kainit  would  answer  but  for  the  fact  that  it  contains 
considerable  salt,  which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
hens. 

How  to  Clean  an  Ice  Pond. 

W.  W.  W.,  Mount  Sterling,  Ky. — We  have  a  pond  which  contains 
about  V/t  acre  made  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  ice,  which  we 
have  been  doing  for  more  than  20  years.  Last  year,  a  small 
quantity  of  moss  or  a  green  scum  formed  on  it,  and  I  pulled  the 
most  of  it  out  with  a  hook  last  fall,  but  the  ice  near  the  edge  had 
some  moss  in  it.  In  March,  I  drained  the  pond  through  a  six- 
inch  pipe,  which  is  in  the  dam,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  the 
German  carp  and  black  perch  out  in  order  to  stock  it  with  white 
perch.  Since  the  pond  has  fll'ed  with  water,  it  is  nearly  covered 
with  the  moss,  and  unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  we 
shall  lose  the  use  of  it  for  ice  purposes.  We  could  drain  it  and 
let  it  remain  dry  duriug  the  summer,  but  we  would  miss  the  use 
of  the  water  very  much,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  would  not  fill 
again  in  time  for  ice  to  form. 

Ans  — The  only  effective  method  of  ridding  the 
pond  of  the  “moss”  will  be  to  drain  it,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bottom  is  dry,  to  plow  and  harrow  it  thoroughly, 
so  as  to  kill  this  growth  by  exposure  to  the  hot  sun. 
The  cause  of  this  growth  is  the  stagnant  state  of  the 
water  due  to  the  small  supply,  evident  by  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  pond  can  be  drained  through  a  six- 
inch  pipe.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  occasion¬ 
ally,  as  the  green  scum,  which  is,  doubtless,  Lim- 
nobium  Spongia,  one  of  the  Frog’s-bit  family  that 
grows  in  stagnant  or  slow-running  water  and  floats  on 
the  surface  may  be,  in  time,  quite  killed  out.  The 
work  should  be  done  in  a  dry  time,  and  a  few  days’ 
exposure  to  the  hot  sun  will  destroy  the  plant.  A 
good  harrowing  will  greatly  help  in  exterminating 
the  weed.  h.  s. 

A  Talk  About  Hay  Caps. 

J.  J.  P.,  Elk  Run,  Va. — Nearly  all  my  meadow  this  year  la  nice, 
clean  clover,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  cure  it  green  and  nice  for 
feeding  purposes.  Where  can  I  buy  cheap,  or  how  can  I  make, 
good  hay  caps  ? 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  whether  hay  caps  pay  for 
themselves.  Good  ones  cannot  be  made  or  secured 
for  less  than  from  25  to  50  cents  each.  Cheaper  ones 
can  be  made,  but  it  is  poor  policy  to  invest  in  them, 
as  they  would  be  of  value  for  not  more  than  one  or 
two  seasons.  Common  muslin  may  be  made  water¬ 
proof  by  a  paint  made  up  as  follows  ;  Old  pale  linseed 
oil,  three  pints ;  sugar  of  lead,  one  ounce ;  white 
resin,  four  ounces.  Grind  the  lead  with  a  little  of  the 
oil,  then  add  the  rest  and  the  resin.  Heat  in  an  iron 
kettle  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  apply  with  a  brush 
while  hot. 

Cloth  may  also  be  made  waterproof  by  saturating 
it  with  pure,  raw  linseed  oil.  If  cloth  is  to  be  treated 
with  oil  or  paint,  it  should  first  be  cut  and  sewed  and 
made  the  proper  size — five  feet  square  will  be  found 
a  good  dimension.  Then  spread  the  cloth  on  boards 
and  apply  the  paint  hot  with  a  brush  ;  if  the  linseed 
oil  be  used,  no  heating  is  required.  In  making  the 
caps,  sew  to  the  corners  of  each  a  small  ring,  say  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Through  these  rings,  the 
wooden  pins  are  to  be  stuck  into  the  side  of  the  hay 
cock  to  hold  the  caps  in  place  during  a  wind  storm. 
When  not  in  use,  the  covers  should  be  kept  in  rolls, 
for  if  folded,  they  will  be  likely  to  crack  along  the 
fold,  which  would  render  them  useless  for  hay  covers. 

The  best  covers  are  made  from  regular  tent  canvas, 
which  requires  no  painting  or  oiling,  and  which  will 
outwear  a  dozen  of  the  oiled  cloths.  The  material 
for  the  tent-cloth  covers  can  be  purchased  in  quantity 
for  from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  yard.  Will  those 
farmers  who  have  had  experience  with  hay  covers 
please  write  what  covers  they  used,  the  cost,  and  if 
satisfactory  ?  l.  a.  clinton. 
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Taking  the  Pledge. 

J.  W.  S.,  Mexia,  Tex. — Some  time 
back,  the  good  old  Rural  asked  many 
to  “  Take  the  Pledge  ”  to  eat  a  certain 
number  of  apples  per  day.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
that  taking  this  pledge  and  living  up  to 
it  would  entirely  obviate  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  other  pledge,  “  to  abstain 
from  strong  drink  ”  ?  Who  has  ever 
known  a  person,  that  dearly  loves  fruit, 
and  who  cares  anything  for  strong 
drink  ?  Let  any  interested  person  watch 
now  a  gathering  of  representative  fruit 
men,  and  see  if  the  stamp  of  sobriety  as 
well  as  intelligence  is  not  impressed  on 
their  very  countenances.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  has  ever  known  of  a  regular 
confirmed  drunkard  to  care  the  least  for 
fruit  ?  Whenever  a  man  tells  the  writer 
that  he  cares  nothing  for  fruit,  by  so 
doing  he  right  there  and  then  tells  me 
that  he  is  a  slave  to  either  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco,  or  both.  Human  beings  are  all 
creatures  of  habit.  Now,  if  the  habit 
of  eating  plenty  of  fruit  will  vaccinate 
the  system  of  a  person,  so  to  speak, 
against  the  terrible  disease  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  why  should  not  all  of  us  take  the 
pledge  ?  Could  we  not  be  the  happiest 
and  most  prosperous  nation  that  ever 
existed  if  the  “  drink  evil  ”  was  not 
known  ?  Indeed,  take  the  pledge  to 
partake  freely  of  the  greatest  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  gifts, ripe  fruit,  and  thereby  fortify 
the  system  against  this  great  “  curse,” 
strong  drink. 

Potatoes  in  the  South. 

J.  B.,  Thomasville,  N.  C. — Joseph 
Harris  once  wrote  that  the  way  to  raise 
Irish  potatoes  was  to  manure  and  plow 
the  land  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring, 
work  it  over  and  plant.  Several  years 
ago,  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  a 
writer  on  the  growing  of  root  crops, 
made  the  statement  that  the  manure 
ought  to  be  close  about,  or  in  contact 
with,  the  plant.  If  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  referred  more  especially  to 
the  mangel.  It  struck  me  at  the  time 
that  such  a  method  would  suit  the  Irish 
potatoes.  I  have  since,  now  more  than 
20  years,  manured  them  that  way,  I 
make  the  rows  with  a  two-horse  turn¬ 
ing  plow,  going  twice  in  a  row.  Then  I 
put  in  the  manure  and  drop  the  potatoes 
on  it,  and  cover  with  the  same  kind  of 
plow,  going  twice  to  the  row.  That 
makes  quite  a  ridge,  but  after  a  week  or 
two,  or  about  the  time  that  weeds  begin 
to  appear,  I  hook  one  horse  to  the  har¬ 
row,  if  not  too  heavy,  and  let  him  fol¬ 
low  the  rows,  going  between  two  ;  the 
harrow  striking  both  at  the  same  time 
will  knock  the  top  off,  tearing  up  and 
covering  up  about  all  the  weeds  that 
have  started.  The  same  process  may  be 
repeated  in  a  week  or  so  ;  after  that, 
the  ordinary  corn  cultivator  or  turning 
plow  finishes  what  cultivation  they  get. 

I  have  also  dropped  the  potato  in  the 
furrow  first,  and  put  the  manure  on  the 
top  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any 
difference  in  the  yield,  but  when  planted 
on  top  of  the  manure,  they  came  up 
quicker.  Irish  potatoes,  in  this  section 
of  North  Carolina,  come  about  as  early 
as  they  do  about  Norfolk,  Va.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  greater  number  of  our  farmers 
litter  their  Irish  potato  patch  with  leaves 
and  brush,  or  straw,  if  they  have  it. 
They  rarely  fail  to  make  good  potatoes 
and  big  yields  that  way,  but  they  will 
not  come  quite  as  quickly,  and  all  that 
litter  gives  considerable  extra  work  at 
digging  time.  With  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  we  can  raise  two  crops,  the  second 
crop  after  the  first  has  been  dug.  The 
method  is  well  described  by  Prof.  Mas¬ 
sey  in  a  recent  North  Carolina  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Bulletin.  The  seed  from 
this  second  crop  is  decidedly  the  best 
for  spring  planting.  Our  people  are  not 
at  present  in  the  way  of  thus  securing 


their  seed.  It  will  be  a  boon  to  them 
when  once  they  reach  it.  A  good  deal  of 
money  goes  out  of  the  State  for  north¬ 
ern-grown  seed. 

A  Nest  of  Notes. 

J.  B.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — The  reason 
why  there  is  “  fertility  in  the  teeth  of 
a  cultivator,”  and  “  tillage  is  manure,” 
etc.,  is  because,  the  soil  being  stirred 
and  turned  so  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  air  can  act  on  it,  the  unavailable 
elements  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  used  undergo  a  chemical  change, 
and  are  made  available.  Moist,  porous 
soil  is  a  nitrogen  trap,  absorbs  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  That  “  poor  subsoil  ”  that 
some  are  afraid  to  turn  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air,  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  and 
furnishes  available  plant  food.  The 
color  of  the  soil  is  no  proof  that  it  is 
poor  ;  it  is  blanched,  or  rather,  has  never 
been  tanned  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
hot  winds.  It  will  make  a  dust  mulch. 
While  the  soil  will  be  made  deeper,  and 
make  more  space  to  conserve  the  mois¬ 
ture,  plants  will  root  deeper  and  stand 
drought  better. 

Poor  Ben  Davis  !  I  have  set  you  higher 
than  a  King  !  I  have  grafted  you  on  to 
the  Tompkins  County  King,  alongside 
of  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg.  The  Kings 
will  not  stay  on  the  tree,  with  me,  until 
the  picking  time.  They  grow  large,  the 
flavor  is  good,  but  they  rot  so  badly  that 
they  are  of  little  value.  If  I  can  get  the 
blood  of  the  three  in  one  fruit,  I  may 
have  something  large,  a  good  keeper, 
and  something  good  to  eat,  as  well  as 
something  fit  to  send  to  market. 

That  “human  balanced  ration”  of 
Prof.  Jordan  should  be  brought  to  the 
front,  and  kept  before  the  people  con¬ 
tinually.  It  would  help  the  people  gen¬ 
erally,  increase  the  sale  of  milk,  and  so 
increase  the  income  of  all  in  the  milk 
business,  and  make  stronger  men  and 
women.  1  have  thought,  for  some  time, 
that  the  experiment  stations  could  not 
do  the  people  a  greater  good  than  to  give 
us  a  “  balanced  ration  ”  for  humans,  as 
well  as  animals,  so  that  we  could  know 
what  to  eat  and  feed  for  best  results. 

I  have  some  Frances  Willard  grapes 
yet.  You  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  a  certain  variety  of  potatoes  set  too 
many  tubers.  When  a  grape  vine  is  short 
jointed,  and  sets  too  much  fruit,  we  trim 
closer,  or  thin  the  fruit.  That  variety 
of  potato,  probably,  does  not  grow  as 
large  tops  as  some,  and  sets  the  buds 
closer.  Remedy,  use  smaller  seed  pieces, 
or  thin  by  pulling  out  some  of  the 
sprouts,  or  don’t  hill  or  plant  so  deep, 
as  the  more  buds  on  a  stalk  are  covered, 
the  greater  number  of  tubers  will  be 
formed.  Potatoes  never  mix  in  the  hill, 
unless  mixed  seed  is  used,  and  the 
stronger-growing  vines  set  the  buds  far¬ 
ther  apart,  make  longer  stems  on  the 
tubers,  and  so  scatter  more  in  the  hill 
than  the  smaller-topped  varieties.  Many 
sprouts  in  a  hill,  more  tuber  buds  on 
them.  The  greater  the  number  of  tubers, 
the  smaller  they  will  be.  Better  have 
half  the  number  and  twice  the  size. 

Fruit  in  Cold  Storage. 

W.  H.  H.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — No 
system  of  cold  storage  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory  in  keeping  apples  unless  care 
and  experience  are  used.  In  theory,  the 
ammonia  process  would  seem  to  give  the 
most  uniform  results,  yet  much  fruit  has 
been  frozen  and  lost  when  subjected  to 
this  expensive  process,  while  others  have 
had  excellent  results  from  using  ice. 
Last  winter,  cold  storage  fruit  did  not 
yield  much  profit,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
petition  from  low-grade  apples  sent  in 
by  the  growers  until  very  late.  These 
low-grade  apples  must  have  been  held  at 
a  considerable  loss,  owing  to  unusual 
wastage.  The  fine,  cool  weather  of  April 
gave  a  better  market  after  the  low-grade 
fruit  was  exhausted,  but  the  weather 
was  exceptionally  fine,  and  thus  saved 
the  latest  market  from  a  ruinous  col¬ 
lapse,  which  would  surely  have  occurred 
had  the  temperature  been  such  as  ruled 


a  year  ago.  The  experience  of  the  past 
season  indicates  that  only  strictly  fancy, 
hard  apples  should  go  into  cold  storage 
for  the  late  spring  market,  and  in  any 
system,  the  fruit  should  be  moved  be¬ 
fore  any  considerable  loss  from  decay 
or  scald  takes  place. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTO  WN,  N.  ,T. 


Rogers  Trees 

ARE  BUSINESS  TREES. 

Tou  can  get  the  BEST  TREES 
THAT  GROW  from 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


I  A\VWVA\VVVVVVVVVWVVVVVVWVVVV\'/ 


The  Set  of  Three  New  $5  Cannas. 

Mrs.  Rogers 
Italia 
Austria 


For  $1  AS  L0NG  ASI 

'  w  '  UNSOLD. 

Our  new  illustrated  cata-  j 
logue  free.  Plants  for , 
Garden  and  House  of  < 
every  kind. 

ROSE  HILL  NURSERY, 

/  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Glen  Mary  for  $1.50. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


REMEMBER.  .  .  . 

That  we  guarantee 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

To  be  the  best  on  the  market, 
and  we  prove  it  or  refund 
money. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


LEGGETTS 


Gurt 


THE  ORIGINAL  DRY 
SPRAYER. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or  vine. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  No  plas¬ 
ter  or  water  used. 

Extension  tubes  for 
orchard  work  with 
each. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
CATALOGUE  FB*B 


Leggett  &  Brother,  301  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE 
KING 

_  P!«rar'«olfAT«'%»i5,S 

_  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 

styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Fbe«. 

FIELD  FOItl  K  PI  MP  CO.,  18  Market 8t.,Loekport,  1LY.| 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  onoe  will  never  be  without  it.  Can 
sprinkle  more  than  one  acre  in  an  hoar  with 
it.  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris  Green  arainwt 
any  other  method.  Prioe  $3.50 

circulars  to  E.  Goettsche.  Mfr. . 
1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  I .  • 

•MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Columbian  Raspberry  BSS 

and  clr.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates,  Nurseryman,  Rochester.N.Y 


Ready  Each  Week. 

25,000  TRANSPLANTED  Celery  Plants, 
sure  to  grow,  all  varieties,  50  cents  per  100;  $4 
per  1,000.  CABBAGE  plants,  all  varieties,  $2  per 
1,000.  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER  plants,  50 
cents  per  100;  $4  per  1,000.  Our  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  list  ready  June  1.  Send  in  your  name  for  it. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


I  PLANTS.  Strong  and  stocky. 

VCLCni  I  S'  1 .40  per  1,000.  Low  Ex  rates. 
Will  exchange  for  Incuoator.  Eggs.  Potato  Digger  or 
Sorter.  Most  practical  Book  on  Celery  Growing.  75c. 
FOR  SALE, — 100  second-hand  3x0  Hotbed  Sashes; 
fifty  3x3  Top  Shutters;  25  H.-P.  Locomotive  Boiler 
for  Greenhouse  heating;  a  few  inch  Headers;  nice 
Round  Radiator;  Big  lot  of  Floral  Magazines. 

Address  UNION  SEED  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

White  Plume.  Golden  Self-Blanching.  Perfection 
and  Giant  Pascal,  $1.25  per  1,000:  10  000  at  $1  per  LOCO. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Decatur,  Mich. 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  in  baskets,  and 
delivered  here  at  express  offices:  250  plants  for  00c  ; 
500  for  90c  :  1.000  for  $1  50.  Special  price  on  quanti¬ 
ties  over  0.000.  Cash  with  order  Also  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower  plants.  WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota, 
Madison  County.  N.  Y. 


to  Make  a  Good  Living! 
Continual  and  Cheap  Mush¬ 
room  Beds  Bearing 
at  any  Season. 

Own  supply  combined  with 
a  profitable  steady  income. 
Little  work,  easy  to  handle. 
Reasonable  rates  for  making 
up  beds.  Circulars  and  esti¬ 
mates  tree  of  charge  to  all 
countries.  E.  C.  FISCHER. 
Civil  Engineer,  Specialist 
and  Establishes  110  East 
11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


I 

i 

! 


Nut  Book 


200  pages.  Illustrated.  Telling 
how  to  Graft,  Grow,  Market 
and  Cook  Them.  Postpaid 
for  $1,  by  JOHN  R.  PARKY,  Parry.  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

By  the  Celebrated  Geneva  Nurseries. 
Established  1840. 

Address  W.  &  T.  SMITH.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas,  Teosinte, 

GERMAN  MILLET,  all  fresh  and  pure.  Buy  of  the 
grower.  E  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


f  lfiTPT  Tbomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
VlUiLl  com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Ovov  OUtVvSS 


i  ne  way  10  bpray  istousethe 

NOVELTY  FORGE 
and  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Plenty  of  force  and  little  labor 
required.  Neat,  compact,  light 
and  economical.  We  deliver 
sample  for  only  Agents 

wanted  everywhere. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


pSjjC "  '.v;  ‘  '-i  ' 

I' 


WITH  THE  "INCOMPARABLE" 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE 

used  on  “Worid's  Best”  Spraying  Outfits  made' 
onlybyTHE  DEMfNG  CO.,  Salem.Ohio.  1 
Makers  of  PUMPS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

er  for  Deming  Sprayers. 

Cl  tofi?Ni?  JII!11KLL  General  Western  Agents, 
Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ii,l.  Valuable  ! 
illustrated  40  page  book  on  Spraying  free  Our 

U-iubuL-  b n rrV ^  Vt  awV18ed,and  recommended  by  ( 
leading  horticulturists  and  experiment  stations. 


STUDEBAKER  “Little  Gem” 


Sprayer  and  Sprinkler 


SIMPLEST 
and  BEST 
DEVICE 


For  use  at  Country  Seats, 
Large  Estates,  Manufac¬ 
tories.  Also  for  Sprinkling 
Lawns,  Private 
Grounds,  Yards 
and  Drives,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Carrying 
Water,  Etc. 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  and  Lawn  Sprink¬ 
ler  (Capacity  150  gal.,  l  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device 
for  tlie  distribution  of  liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or 
other  liquid  matter;  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nur¬ 
serymen,  farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will 
not  clog.  Easy  to  operate-  Flow  of  water  regulated 
from  driver’s  seat. 


Crimson  clover 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Application. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 

For  Spraying  Fruit.  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubbery.  Does 
greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost.  Least  labor. 
Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper, 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC.  CO., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

(The  Largest  Vehicle  Works  in  the  World.) 


Crimson  Glovers  Cl0v' 

JOHN  HEYD,  Jbelton,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Order  your  supply  of  seed  for  July.  August,  September  and  October  sowing,  NOW,  direct  from  a  grower. 
Seed  No.  1.  Price  low  for  quality  of  seed.  Catalogue  free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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Late  Planted  Potatoes. 

W.  C.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. — I  was 
somewhat  startled  to  read  in  a  recent 
R.  N.-Y.  that  it  was  time  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  under  the  sod,  as  it  will  be 
some  time  yet  before  we  can  plant  pota¬ 
toes  here.  I  notice  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  with 
corrosive  sublimate  as  a  preventive  of 
scab.  About  three  years  ago,  I  tried  it 
on  an  extremely  scabby  lot  of  potatoes 
(Freeman);  they  could  hardly  have  been 
worse.  The  crop  was  first-class,  and 
could  not  have  been  smoother  or  cleaner, 
but  the  most  of  them  might  very  well  be 
much  larger. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  large  proportion  of  the 
potato  crop  is  not  planted  until  late  in 
June. 

How  Many  Bubach  Strawberries  ? 

Ciias.  Wright,  Delaware  — Oa  page 
341,  J.  W.  H.  inquires  how  many  Bubach 
strawberries  there  are.  I  grew  at  one 
time  Nos.  5,  132  and  164,  and  think  there 
is  another,  124.  All  of  these  were  im¬ 
perfect  flowered.  The  No.  5  is  the  only 
one  retained,  and  is  generally  called 
Bubach.  There  are,  no  doubt,  several 
strains  of  this,  as  the  so-called  Western 
Union  sold  here  is  only  Bubach,  but  a 
better  plant-maker  than  the  old  strain. 
This  may  have  come  from  continued  se¬ 
lection  for  propagating  purposes,  or  it 
might  have  been  a  seedling.  Mr.  Bubach 
grew  any  number  of  seedlings  and  sent 
them  out,  but  No.  5  was  always  the 
best. 


A  Remarkable  Vine. — In  some  re¬ 
spects,  there  is  no  other  hardy  vine, 
known  to  the  writer,  that  can  take  the 
place  of  Actinidia  polygama  or  A.  arguta, 
as  we  believe  it  should  be  called.  Our 
single  plant  was  sent  to  us  by  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  about  seven  years  ago.  It  is  as 
yet  comparatively  little  known,  and  we 
rarely  see  any  allusion  to  it  in  print, 
two  surprising  facts  when  its  many  gen¬ 
eral  and  several  special  merits  are  known. 
No  familiar  name  has  as  yet  been  sug¬ 
gested.  The  generic  name  comes  from 
a  Greek  word  meaning  a  ray.  Throttle 
vine  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  familiar 
name,  suggested  from  the  fact  that  it 
chokes  any  branch  that  it  coils  about. 

Of  all  the  vines  grown  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  the  growth  of  the  Actinidia  is 
the  most  rapid.  During  the  second  year, 
as  we  now  recall,  the  vine  made  a  growth 
of  not  less  than  30  feet.  It  was  planted 
among  other  vines  (Akebia  quinata, 
Dutchman’s  pipe  and  various  Clematis) 
at  the  base  of  an  octagon  arbor,  about 
10  feet  high.  After  growing  to  the  top 
of  this  arbor,  it  reached  out  to  a  Mag¬ 
nolia  about  20  feet  high,  and  very  soon 
the  vines  were  wandering  about,  so  to 
say,  for  further  support.  The  rubber¬ 
like  stems  wind  about  whatever  they 
come  in  contact  with,  and  the  hold  seems 
to  tighten  until,  in  the  case  of  soft-wood 
branches,  they  are  soon  strangled  and 
killed.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
the  foliage  of  the  vines  had  fallen  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  show  the  arbor,  it  was  found 
that  the  Actinidia  had  pulled  the  arbor 
towards  the  magnolia  10  or  15  degrees. 
The  vines  were  cut  off  three  feet  above 
the  soil,  and  the  plant  removed  to  a  place 
where  we  needed  just  such  a  vine,  and 
where  it  would  have  space  to  grow  in 
any  direction  without  restraint.  This 
place  was  one  of  the  two  piers  of  our 
lakelet.  It  was  needed  there  to  “  plant 
out”  objects  on  an  adjacent  farm  not 
wholly  pleasing  to  look  upon.  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  particular  place  was  that 
there  was  little  soil  upon  the  pier, 
and  that  little  soil  was  placed  over 
cement  beneath  with  stones  and  rubbish 
used  to  fill  in.  The  old  plant  nearly 
died  the  next  year,  but  survived  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  a  fine  growth  the  next 
season.  "Wires  were  placed  across  the 


dam  and,  we  fancy  that  the  objection¬ 
able  view  will  be  curtained  the  present 
season.  It  will  appear  from  the  forego¬ 
ing  that  the  Actinidia  will  thrive  in  any 
soil — no  matter  how  poor.  It  will  fur¬ 
ther  appear  that  it  is  absolutely  hardy 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  know  of  no 
hardier  vine  or  plant  of  any  kind.  As  a 
rapid,  rampant  grower,  we  do  not  know 
of  its  equal. 

The  flowers  are  borne  in  ordinary 
corymbs,  are  white,  with  a  purple  cen¬ 
ter,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  fra¬ 
grant,  blooming,  as  we  recall,  in  mid¬ 
summer.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  and 
makes  a  fine  jam.  We  do  not  think  that 
any  of  our  friends  will  go  far  astray  if 
they  try  a  plant  of  the  Actinidia  arguta 
or  Actinidia  polygama,  as  it  is  printed 
in  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  catalogue. 

Our  vine  has  never  fruited.  We  think 
it  is  dioecious  or,  at  any  rate,  polyga¬ 
mous.  The  fruit  alluded  to  was  sent  to 
us  by  a  friend — we  have  forgotten  whom. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  heart-shaped,  the 
petioles  are  red,  hairy  and  about  an  inch 
in  length.  These  leaves  are  borne  so 
closely  together  that  they  seem  to  be  in 
clusters  of  about  six . 

From  Foster  &  Pirtle,  of  Fruit,  Smith 
County,  Texas,  we  received  May  15,  a 
new  peach  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
earliest  variety  in  existence.  The  Sneed 
ripens  eight  days  before  the  Alexander, 
and  this  new  variety,  it  is  clai  med,  ripens 
10  days  before  the  Sneed.  The  specimen 
when  it  reached  us  was  over-ripe,  so  that 
we  could  not  judge  of  its  quality.  In 
the  same  box,  were  several  Alexanders 
not  over  half  grown.  These,  the  firm 
tell  us,  were  the  largest  they  could 
gather,  picking  over  several  trees.  The 
first  peaches  ripened  May  9,  the  entire 
crop  being  ripe  May  13. 

The  Carman  Peach.— Mr.  J.  W.  Stu- 
benrauch  of  Mexia,  Texas,  writes  us 
that,  while  the  peach  crop  generally  in 
his  part  of  the  country  is  very  short,  all 
the  trees  in  the  Carman  orchard  are 
bearing  a  full  crop.  “  This,”  he  says, 
“  makes  the  sixth  regular  crop  for  the 
original  tree  in  as  many  years,  a  record 
not  a  single  variety  out  of  many  on  the 
place,  has  thus  far  made.  It  evidently 
proves  that  the  Carman  is  the  hardiest 
in  bud  of  any  tried,  and  practically 
proof  against  rot,  it  has  certainly  come 
to  stay  ” . 

For  20  seasons  or  more,  we  have  used 
firm  paper  to  wrap  around  tomato  and 
similar  plants  to  protect  them  from  in¬ 
jury  by  the  cut- worm.  It  is  perfectly 
effective,  and  the  work  adds  little  to  the 
time  and  cost  of  setting  the  plants.  The 
paper  is  readily  held  in  place  by  the  soil 
being  heaped  up  about  the  bottom  of  the 
coil.  This  paper  will  stand  both  rain 
and  wind,  until  the  stems  are  so  tough 
that  the  cut-worm  doesn’t  attack  them. 
We  dare  say  that  most  farmers  and 
gardeners  who  raise  tomatoes  know 
about  this.  We  were  surprised,  how¬ 
ever,  to  receive  a  communication  from  a 
well-known  horticulturist  recommend¬ 
ing  tin  cans  for  the  same  purpose . 

L.  H.  Ketohum,  Union  Center,  N.  Y., 
writes  us  that  unleached  ashes  will  kill 
the  Currant  worm  if  sifted  on  the  leaves 
when  they  are  wet,  and  is  as  good  as 
hellebore,  and  much  cheaper.  This  is 
valuable  information,  if  true . 


Can’t  Sleep, 

Because  the  nerves  are  weak 
and  easily  excited,  and  the 
body  is  in  a  feverish  and  un¬ 
healthy  condition.  Nerves  are  fed  and  nourished 
by  pure,  rich  blood.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  gives 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep,  because  it  purifies  and 
enriches  the  blood,  and  builds  up  the  system. 

HOOCI’S  SparMl"a 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
All  druggists.  $1,  six  for  $5.  Get  only  Hood’s. 

HrtrtH’c  Pi  lie  cure  liver  1118  >  easy  to 
1  *buU  mis  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BATJMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  } 

1  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


New  Y ork. 


|  Chi 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


^ON’T  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  by  buying 
the  “just-as-good  mixtures,”  “  so 
called  White  Lead,”  or  other 
substitutes  for  Pure  White  Lead. 

In  painting,  the  cost  ol  labor 
so  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  the  best  only  should  be 
used.  The  best  is  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  brands  which  are 
genuine)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich, 
are  makers  of 
Low-Down 
Wide-Tire 


FARM 

TRUCKS.  80 

METAL 
WHEELS  for 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Circulars  Frse. 
our  HANDY  TRUCKS. 


Did  you  read  what  The 
R  N.-Y.  had  to  say  last 
f  week  about,  our  Wagon 
and  Sprayer?  That  is  only 
one  of  a  thousand  uses  for 


$6.50  ■  Buys  4  BUGGY]  41 

6.85  *  Buys4  CARRIAGE  tg" 
q  „n  Buys  4  Milk,  Mill  or  n>_ 
«7i&U  Light  Delivery  Wagon  J  {/> 

All  tired  and  hubs  banded. 

Send  stamp  fornew  price  list  for  wheels 
and  axles  for  any  kind  of  wagon.  It  will 
pay  you.  W  ilmington  Wheel  Oo., 

401  Union  St.,  W  Ilmlngton,  DcL 


bcntnflL  AUtfllS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub¬ 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clovis  to  farmers  ana 
others.  Self  locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profit 
,  CORMANY  MFC.  CO. 

iiu  D.arbnra  Street,  Chicago, 


16  TO  I  AGAIN. 


An  Illinois  farmer  writes  for  an  agency  for  our 
fence.  Has  had  some  in  use  several  years  and  his 
next  neighbor  has  a  regular  object  lesson,  having  no 
less  than  sixteen  different  styles  of  wire  fence 
on  his  farm.  After  testing  and  comparing  for  years, 
he  declares  the  Page  leads  them  all. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


KEYSTONE 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


•  will  keep  your  stock  in  and  your  neighbor’s 

•  out.  Stray  Hogs,  Cattle,  Horses  or  Sheep  can- 

*  not  destroy  your  crops  when  you  fence  with 

*  the  KEYSTONE.  25  to  58  inches  high.  Send 

ft  for  free  book  on  fence  construction 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


No. 10  Kush  St-  Peoria,  Ill. 


Mi 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta,  6a.,  and  sells 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  In  existence  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K.  L.  SHELEABEKGEK,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


H 
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PERFECTION 

in  WIND  MILL  Z 

Construction  Z 

is  attained  in  the  . 
highest  degreein this  f 
e^oue.  All  these  mills  * 

§_Mare  self- oiling  and  £ 
I  have  the  most  perfect  [ 
1  governor  known  —  J 
without  welRhts  or  r 
springs  or  other  ob-|> 
jectlonable  parts.  jj, 

'oiirPUMPING! 

CALVANIZED  STEEL  j> 

POWER  MILLS 

I  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  y 
and  durable;  the  gears  and  working  parts  ^ 
are  twice  as  strong  as  on  other  power  mills;  ||, 
complete  power  wind  mil.  equipments?, 
erected  by  any  workman  from  our  illustrated  t 
directions;  Feed  Grinders,  Fodder  Cutters,  Z 
Shelters,  wood  Saws,  etc.  Power  Mills  can  Z 
be  erected  on  barns,  and  pumps  operated  in  J 
any  location,  write  us  If  you  want  any  kind  J 
I  of  a  wind  mill.  Responsible  Agents  J 
I  Wanted.  Send  for  our  catalogue  — free.  I 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO., 

27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL.  \ 


THE 

PUMP 


THAT 

PUMPS 


Force,  Tank,  Lift, 
Spray,  and  all  kinds  of 

Hay  Tools 

Catalogue  free. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0., 

A«  bland,  Ohio. 


GOINTOBUSINESS 

for  yourself  and  make  money  drilling  weila. 
People  must  have  water,  und  will  always  pay 
liberally  for  good  service  of  this  kind.  For  all 
kinds  of  drilling  -  water,  gas  or  oil  you  will 
find  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES 
to  be  the  most  rapid  and  most  durable 
made.  Are  made  on  new  and  improved 
lines,  and  embody  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  the  best  material  and  work¬ 
manship  procurable,  jiither  steam 
!*-  R  tfSTT  or  horse  power,  and  made  in  9sizes. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 
Catalog  free  on  application.  AKltON,  0,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It; 
tells  all  about  the  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made.  t 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences. 

TV.  J.  ADAM,  .Joliet,  Illinois, 


Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In— Home 
Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned. 

wounds,  etc . 20 

The  ltural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  Managing  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10!4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1, 000-llne  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv."  75  certs  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1897. 


Here  is  a  question  we  wish  to  submit  to  our  readers: 
“  If  a  man  has  200  rods  of  poultry  fencing  to  put  up, 
will  it  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  ready-made  fencing,  or 
buy  the  wire  fence  machine  and  make  the  fence  at 
home  ?  ”  We  are  somewhat  interested  in  this  matter 
ourselves,  as  we  expect  to  put  up  considerable  poul¬ 
try  fence  this  fall.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
experience  in  this  matter,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  them. 

O 

We  are  constantly  receiving  from  our  readers,  re¬ 
quests  for  the  symptoms  and  cure  for  chicken  cholera. 
It  seems  that  the  ordinary  poultrykeeper  assumes 
that  a  dozen  or  more  different  diseases  of  hens  are 
all  grouped  under  one  heading  as  “  cholera.”  When 
a  hen  is  troubled  with  diarrhea  from  any  cause,  the 
tendency  is  to  treat  her  for  ‘ 1  cholera  ”  at  once.  True 
chicken  cholera  is  not  at  all  common,  and  an  easy 
way  of  distinguishing  and  treating  simple  poultry 
diseases  is  greatly  needed  by  many  amateurs.  The 
notes  on  page  382  ought  to  be  helpful  in  this  line. 

O 

Judge  Logan,  the  originator  of  the  Loganberry, 
has  this  to  say  about  the  way  some  nurserymen  have 
treated  the  public : 

The  Loganberry  is  reproduced  from  seed,  and  while  such  seed¬ 
lings  are  essentially  Loganberries,  not  one  in  one  thousand  is 
equal  to  the  original.  Such  seedlings  are  rank  frauds  when  sent 
out  as  the  Loganberry,  and  unprincipled  nurserymen  in  this 
Slate,  having  in  view  only  a  little  temporary  advantage,  have 
been  flooding  the  East  with  such  seedlings,  and  wherever  sent, 
the  result  has  been  condemnation  of  the  Loganberry.  It  is  like 
testing  the  merits  of  the  Bellefleur  apple  by  trees  raised  from 
its  seed. 

Judge  Logan  has  received  no  pecuniary  advantage 
whatever  from  this  fruit.  He  gave  it  freely  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  shame  that  nurserymen  should  nurse 
frauds  in  this  way.  The  true  Loganberry  is  well 
worth  testing,  but  many  will  condemn  it  because 
worthless  seedlings  do  not  represent  it  fairly. 

Q 

Suppose  you  are  supplying  butter  to  private  fami¬ 
lies,  and  one  of  your  customers  tells  you  that  Jones 
over  the  way  buys  lots  of  butter,  but  wants  it  put  up 
in  square  packages  with  a  rose  stamped  on  each  cake, 
and  just  so  much  salt  to  the  pound.  You  go  to  Jones 
and  say,  “I  would  like  to  sell  you  butter,  Mr.  Jones, 
but  you  must  take  what  my  other  customers  take.  I 
can’t  stop  to  satisfy  all  your  cranky  notions.  Here  is 
my  butter — I  want  you  to  take  it.”  You  would  not 
get  Jones’s  trade.  He  might  buy  your  butter  for 
cooking,  but  that  is  all  he  would  do.  If  you  expect 
to  sell  butter  to  Jones,  you  must  give  Jones  what  he 
wants.  While  he  has  a  tongue  of  his  own,  you  can’t 
make  him  swallow  your  ideas  about  butter.  The 
customer  dictates  the  trade.  The  English  people  are 
the  great  butter  buyers  of  Europe.  There  was  a 
time  when  they  bought  large  quantities  of  American 
butter.  At  that  time,  there  was  comparatively  little 
competition.  Since  then  Denmark,  Australia,  and 
other  countries  have  sent  more  and  more  butter  to 
England,  and  American  exports  have  steadily  declined. 
Why  ?  Largely  for  the  same  reason  that  you  lost 
the  trade  of  Jones.  The  dairymen  of  Australia  and 
Denmark  have  studied  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  the 
English  people.  A  good  share  of  the  American  butter 
and  cheese  sent  abroad  was  made  for  the  American 
market,  which  demands  a  different  class  of  goods 
from  the  English  market.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
the  English  must  buy  our  butter  or  go  without.  They 
are  now  in  the  position  of  Jones — we  must  give  them 
what  they  desire  or  lose  their  trade.  It  is  a  pity  that 
more  of  our  creamerymen  do  not  study  the  needs  of 
the  foreign  trade  and  prepare  butter  specially  for 
export.  It  is  not  likely  that  our  exports  of  butter 


will  ever  become  what  they  ought  to  be  until  this 
very  thing  is  done.  Then  there  will  be  less  competi¬ 
tion  in  our  own  market. 

O 

The  reports  concerning  the  condition  of  the  farm 
hired  man  indicate  that  he  has  held  his  own  during  the 
depression  as  compared  with  other  workmen.  Except 
in  grain  and  hay  farming,  improved  machinery  does 
not  seem  to  have  crowded  him  very  hard,  in  fact,  on 
many  farms,  he  has  had  a  surer  income  than  the 
farmer  who  hires  him.  We  would  like  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  Mr.  Garrahan  says  on  page  380  : 

To  sum  up,  I  have  never  known  a  person  who  Identified  himself 
so  closely  with  his  employer’s  interests  that  his  presence  seemed 
necessary  for  best  results,  who  ever  had  to  look  for  a  job  for  any 
length  of  time.  Neither  does  he,  as  a  rule,  have  to  move  far  from 
home  to  obtain  employment.  Such  men  are  usually  appreciated 
at  their  face  value,  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  It  seems 
impossible  to  get  a  competent  foreman  who  knows  how  to  handle 
men  to  advantage,  and  plan  work  intelligently. 

Young  men  who  have  lived  on  the  farm  all  their 
lives  may  well  consider  that  statement  before  they 
decide  to  hunt  work  in  town  or  city. 

© 

In  1895,  the  Michigan  Legislature  passed  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  orchards  infested  with  injurious  in¬ 
sects  or  contagious  diseases  should  be  sprayed  or  dis¬ 
infected.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  “  Peach  Yellows”  Commissioners,  of 
whom  there  are  three  in  each  township  appointed 
on  petition  of  10  freeholders.  Last  winter,  this  law 
was  amended  so  as  to  cover  the  effectual  spraying  or 
destruction  of  trees  infested  with  the  San  Jos6  or 
other  scale  insects.  This  law  permits  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  enter  an  orchard  to  spray  or  destroy  the 
trees  when  the  owner  refuses  to  do  so,  or  the  law 
may  be  enforced  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment.  This  law  is  said  to  have  worked  reasonably 
well,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  found  necessary  to 
bring  any  cases  into  court.  Many  orchards  have  been 
sprayed  that  would,  otherwise,  have  been  neglected 
when  such  neglect  meant  danger  to  nearby  trees. 
Now  that  the  San  Jos6  scale  has  been  well  scattered 
over  the  country,  such  laws  are  necessary.  The  man 
on  the  next  farm  has  no  more  right  to  breed  insects 
and  send  them  to  destroy  my  crops  than  he  has  to 
send  his  dog  to  steal  my  dinner  or  his  horse  to 
trample  down  my  corn  field. 

O 

Which  will  yield  the  more  food,  a  pasture  or  a 
meadow  ?  The  Michigan  Station  people  undertook 
to  answer  this  question  by  selecting  two  plots  of 
grass  as  nearly  alike  as  possible — each  plot  two  rods 
wide  and  four  rods  long.  On  one,  the  grass  grew  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  was  cut  for  hay  ;  on  the  other, 
it  was  cut  frequently  with  a  lawn  mower  in  imitation 
of  pasture.  The  pasture  crop  was  cut  seven  times 
and  produced  29  pounds  of  dried  hay.  On  the  date  of 
the  last  cutting,  the  grass  on  the  other  plot  was  cut 
and  dried,  producing  100  pounds  of  hay.  Two  other 
trials  were  made  and,  as  an  average  of  the  whole,  the 
frequent  clippings  gave  95  pounds  of  hay  and  the 
single  cutting  gave  384  pounds.  Analysis  showed  that 
the  young  grass  from  the  clipped  plot  was  more 
nutritious  than  the  grass  from  the  single  cutting. 
That  agrees  with  the  universal  belief  that  young 
pasture  grass  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  green 
fodder.  The  extra  weight  of  the  hay  shows  that 
there  is  more  actual  food  in  an  acre  of  grass  when  it 
is  permitted  to  stand  until  large  enough  for  hay. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  cattle  leave  much  grass 
uneaten,  and  also  destroy  more  or  less,  and  it  is  seen 
that  soiling  stock  has  some  advantages  not  always 
considered.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
farm,  the  cattle  run  in  a  yard  for  exercise,  but  are 
never  at  pasture.  The  green  food  is  ali  cut  and 
brought  to  them,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  most  profitable  way  to  feed  them. 

© 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  seed-testing  laboratory.  This  laboratory  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  testing  seeds,  having  in  use 
a  greenhouse  where  soil  tests  are  conducted.  The 
chief  object  of  this  laboratory  is  to  examine  samples 
of  farm  and  garden  seeds  which  are  suspected  of 
adulteration.  As  many  of  our  readers  know  to  their 
cost,  seedsmen  frequently  send  mixtures  containing 
inferior  or  dead  seeds,  and  a  large  amount  of  weed 
seeds.  We  venture  to  say  that  thousands  of  farms 
have  become  infested  with  dangerous  weeds  in  this 
way.  The  Department  now  purposes  to  test  free  of 
charge  all  samples  of  seed  which  are  sent  them  by 
farmers  or  dealers.  We  hope  the  time  will  come, 
when  farmers  can  buy  such  seeds  under  an  official 
guarantee  j  ust  as  they  now  buy  fertilizer.  Certainly 
it  is  no  more  disastrous  for  a  farmer  to  buy  ground 
leather  in  the  place  of  dried  blood,  than  it  is  un¬ 
knowingly  to  seed  down  his  farm  to  thistles  or  wild 
carrot.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  take  advan¬ 


tage  of  this  seed-testing  laboratory.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  better  class  of  farmers  will  refuse  to 
buy  small  seeds  except  from  such  seedsmen  as  will 
agree  to  an  official  test.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  be  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  we  hope  farmers  everywhere  will  endeavor 
to  work  with  the  Department,  to  make  seed  testing  a 
success. 

o 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  tested  “  artificial  ”  soils  for  forc¬ 
ing  crops  under  glass.  Very  good  results  have  been 
obtained  with  sifted  coal  ashes,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  peat  mixed  through  them.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 
states  that  he  advocated  the  use  of  peat  in  1862.  The 
“  soil  ”  mixture  used  at  the  Connecticut  Station  con¬ 
sists  of  300  pounds  of  coal  ashes,  nine  pounds  of  peat 
moss,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  This  mixture 
has  given  excellent  results  when  used  in  the  green¬ 
house.  It  is  entirely  sterile.  There  are  no  insects  or 
fungi  about  it,  and  when  well  watered  and  supplied 
with  soluble  plant  food,  plants  grown  in  it  have  given, 
on  the  whole,  better  results  than  those  grown  in  the 
ordinary  compost.  It  seems  to  be  evident  that,  where 
the  conditions  of  watering  and  feeding  are  under  con¬ 
trol,  it  is  more  economical  to  apply  the  fertilizer  as 
needed  rather  than  to  store  it  up  in  the  soil  ahead  of 
the  crop. 

o 

BREVITIES. 

Have  you  canker  worms  or  pear  slugs  ? 

Keep  a-flghtln’  ! 

Sawflies,  codling  moths  or  plant  bugs  ? 

Keep  a-fightin’  ! 

While  you’re  foolin’  roun’,  they’re  feedin’, 

While  you’re  cussin’  ’em  they’re  breedin’ — 

An’  good  pizen’s  what  you’re  needin’, 

Keep  a-fightin’  ! 

You  will  want  some  Paris-green,  sir, 

Keep  a-fightin’  ! 

Insect  powder,  kerosene,  sir, 

Keep  a-fightin’  ! 

Oh,  these  bugs’ll  keep  you  humpin’ 

With  their  hoppin’,  skippin’,  jumpin’, 

What  you  got  to  do  is— pumpin'. 

Keep  a-fightin’  ! 

Butterflies,  an’  grubs,  an’  millers, 

Keep  a-fightin’  ! 

Beetles,  bugs,  an’  caterpillars, 

Keep  a-fightin’  ! 

Be  they  plump,  or  be  they  flaccid, 

Hellebore,  arsenic  acid, 

Are  the  things  to  make  ’em  placid, 

Keep  a-fightin’  !  m.  g.  k. 

Don’t  lower  the  hired  man  ! 

Search  the  peach  for  vermin. 

Keep  the  dog  in  a  tied-y  condition. 

Coal  gas  tar  for  hen  lice,  page  372. 

No  use  putting  culls  in  cold  storage. 

Failure  comes  and  slugs  the  sluggard. 

Fob  a  nervous  hen,  the  Minorca  makes  mighty  little  fuss. 

“Come  off  the  perch!  ’’  says  Mr.  Kerosene  to  Mr.  Hen  Louse. 

Eternal,  internal  and  external  vigilance  makes  the  price  of 
success. 

Keep  kainit  away  from  manure  that  is  worked  over  by  hogs  or 
poultry. 

The  potato  bugs  are  upon  us.  The  flea  beetles  have  had  their 
innings. 

We  promise  an  excellent  fruit  article  next  week  on  From  Plant 
to  Consumer. 

Want  to  do  something  for  your  grandson  ?  Plant  White  pine 
on  your  waste  land  ! 

There  is  grit  in  a  grindstone,  but  you  won’t  gain  any  when 
your  nose  is  held  to  it. 

“Yes,”  said  Crimson  Clover,  “lam  an  in  corn  grew  us  crop, 
yet  in  perfect  harmony  with  profit.” 

A  “  piece  ”  means  a  lunch  or  small  meal.  Dyspepsia  would  like 
to  make  a  “  piece  ”  maker  out  of  you. 

Make  the  barn  gutter  get  tight,  so  it  will  hold  water.  You 
can’t  abstract  fertility  through  concrete. 

We  have  had  too  much  rain.  Good  for  the  oats,  millet  and  cow 
peas,  but  bad  for  the  Lima  beans  and  potatoes  ! 

In  1890,  there  were  14,213,837  horses  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time,  the  total  steam-power  capacity  of  the  country  was 
4,662,029  horse  power. 

Seed8mkn  seem  to  think  that  the  plan  of  supplying  seed  sweet 
corn  on  the  ear  does  not  pay.  Yet  that  is  the  way  to  know  what 
ears  you  expect  to  raise. 

A  neighbor  has  two  acres  of  Crimson  clover  which  he  is  cut¬ 
ting  green  for  the  cows.  Usually  he  feeds  green  rye  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  the  rye  is  so  far  advanced  this  year  that  it  is  too  hard  for 
such  feeding. 

Beets,  mangels  and  turnips  will  “  take”  the  potato  scab  if 
grown  on  soil  where  potatoes  were  scabby.  Radishes,  parsnips, 
salsify  and  carrots  are  in  but  little  danger.  So  say  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station  experimenters. 

While  California  is  taking  steps  to  punish  food  adulterations, 
Oregon  purposes  to  economize  by  abolishing  the  office  of  food 
and  dairy  commissioner  and  putting  the  State  veterinarian  in 
charge  of  the  work.  That  is  extravagant  economy  ! 

It  is  said  that  a  ton  of  butter  can  be  sent  from  Montreal  to 
England  for  45  shillings.  The  American  line  from  New  York 
charges  75  shillings  a  ton,  yet  this  American  line  is  paid  nearly 
$13,060  per  voyage  in  subsidies  on  the  theory  that  this  increases 
American  trade  I 
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H/AARKETMEN 


WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

The  stalks  of  a  good  deal  of  the  asparagus  in  mar¬ 
ket  seem  to  run  smaller  in  size  than  usual.  I  asked 
a  dealer  about  this,  and  he  explained  it  by  saying 
that  the  probability  is  that  the  beds  are  becoming 
older,  and  new  ones  are  not  being  put  out.  The  prices 
of  asparagus  in  recent  years  haven’t  always  been 
such  as  to  encourage  the  planting  of  new  beds. 


bottom  ?  This  is  no  new  trick,  but  is  continually 
seen  in  every  line  of  produce,  and  often  in  a  worse 
form  than  this  ;  but  is  it  honest  ?  f.  h.  y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  VINEGAR  LAWS. 

CAN  FARMERS  SELL  VINEGAR? 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  New 
York  State  has  a  law  regulating  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  vinegar.  Ostensibly  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  sale  of  anything  but  the  pure  article, 
and  to  protect  the  makers  and  sellers  of  such,  as  well 
as  the  consumers.  Here  is  the  law  : 

VINEGAR  LAW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


t  X  X 

Several  times  recently  I  have  noticed  a  huckster 
who  was  selling  figs.  A  large  sign  displayed  on  the 
wagon  proclaimed  to  the  anxious  public  that  they 
were  a  choice  California  product ;  but  the  small 
wooden  boxes  in  which  the  figs  were  encased,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  contents  were  of  Turkish  descent. 
They  couldn’t  very  well  be  both,  but  this  was  such  a 
barefaced  deception,  that  no  one  need  be  much  de¬ 
ceived.  Still  there  are  cases  innumerable  where 
goods  are  offered  for  what  they  are  not,  and  cases  in 
which  the  fraud  isn’t  so  apparent. 

X  X  X 

Five  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  about  the  arrival  of  some 
hothouse  lambs  alive,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  safer  method  to  ship.  The  weather  since 
has  been  unseasonably  cool,  and  dressed  lambs  have 
come  in  pretty  good  condition  in  consequence.  But 
dealers  prefer  city-dressed  lambs,  and  receivers  are 
insisting  that  shippers  shall  send  no  more  dressed 
lambs,  but  shall  send  them  alive.  We  are  liable  to 
have  extremely  hot  weather  at  almost  any  time  now, 
and  it  is  unsafe  to  risk  any  more  shipments  of  dressed 
lambs  from  any  distance.  When  refrigerator  cars 
are  available  for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  different. 

X  X  X 

A  dealer  speaking  of  the  terms  applied  to  eggs, 
said  that  he  saw  a  sign  in  a  western  town  which  read: 

Fresh-laid  Eggs,  30c.  a  dozen. 

Fresh  Eggs,  20  c.  a  dozen. 

Eggs,  10c.  a  dozen. 

Evidently  there  is  a  difference  in  eggs  even  in  the 
West  as  well  as  elsewhere.  There  are  plenty  of  signs 
in  various  parts  of  this  city  offering  25  “ fresh  eggs” 
for  25  cents  ;  but  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  saw  a  sign  offer¬ 
ing  54  for  25  cents.  The  latter,  evidently,  were  more 
ancient  than  honorable,  to  be  sold  for  such  a  price. 

X  X  X 

In  one  commission  store,  1  saw  some  very  fancy 
string  beans  which  came  from  Charleston.  The  whole 
store  was  well  filled  with  a  choice  lot  of  vegetables. 
Besides  the  beans,  there  were  cucumbers,  cabbages, 
potatoes  and  beets  from  Charleston,  Savannah  and 
Norfolk ;  squashes,  egg  plants  and  tomatoes  from 
Florida  ;  green  peas  and  beets  from  Norfolk  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  ;  beets,  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  asparagus  from  Long  Island  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Supplies  come  from  a  wide  range  of  territory, 
and  nearly  all  seemed  to  be  in  fine  condition.  I  don’t 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  the  average  condition 
of  vegetables  in  this  market  better. 

X  X  X 

A  lot  of  fine-looking  apples,  in  the  very  pink  of 
condition,  were  enough  to  make  one’s  mouth  water. 
Doubtless  their  very  appearance  would  sell  them. 
But  the  name  on  the  cover,  “  Fancy  Ben  Davis,”  told 
a  story  to  the  initiated  of  fine  appearance  but  lacking 
the  quality  to  sustain  it.  J.  S.  Woodward  tells  a  story 
of  a  friend  with  whom  he  stopped  in  New  York.  This 
friend  had  some  Ben  Davis  apples  on  the  table.  Mr. 
W.  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  buy  good  apples  when 
they  were  so  plentiful  and  cheap.  “  Well,”  said  the 
friend,  “  When  I  buy  a  barrel  of  good  apples,  they 
last  but  a  short  time  ;  but  when  I  buy  a  barrel  of 
Ben  Davis,  they  last  all  winter,  and  I  have  apples  to 
give  away  in  the  spring.”  This  about  illustrates  the 
quality  of  Ben  Davis. 

X  X  X 

I  have  been  buying  strawberries  of  a  market- 
woman  who  isn’t  addicted  to  the  common  practice  of 
‘•facing”  her  baskets  of  berries,  and  fixing  them  up 
with  the  nicest  on  top.  She  sells  them  as  she  buys 
them,  just  as  they  are.  I  bought  a  couple  of  boxes 
of  Sharpless,  large  and  nice.  On  dumping  them  out 
at  home,  the  bottoms  of  the  baskets  were  filled  with 
smaller  berries  of  an  entirely  different  variety.  They 
were  good,  firm  berries,  and  of  good  quality,  so  there 
was  no  great  loss ;  but  the  grower  had,  evidently, 
concluded  that  large  berries  would  sell  better  than 
small  ones,  else  why  had  he  put  the  small  ones  in  the 


Article  3  of  chapter  338  of  the  Laws  of  1893,  provides  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  III. 

Adulterated  Vinegar. 

Section  50.  Definition  of  adulterated  vinegar. 

51.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  or  imitation 

vinegar  prohibited. 

52.  Packages  containing  cider  vinegar  to  be  branded. 

53.  Penalties. 

§  50.  Definition  of  adulterated  vinegar. — All  vinegar  which 
contains  any  proportion  of  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
ingredients  injurious  to  health,  or  any  artificial  coloring  matter 
or  which  has  not  an  acidity  equivalent  to  the  presence  of  at  least 
4‘A  per  centum,  by  weight,  of  absolute  acetic  acid  or  cider  vinegar 
which  has  less  than  such  an  amount  of  acidity,  or  less  than  two 
per  centum  of  cider  vinegar  solids  on  full  evaporation  over  boiling 
water,  shall  be  deemed  adulterated.  The  term,  cider  vinegar, 
when  used  in  this  article  means  vinegar  made  exclusively  from 
pure  apple  juice. 

§  51.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  or  imitation 
vinegar  prohibited. — No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale 
keep  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale: 

1.  Any  adulterated  vinegar. 

2.  Any  vinegar  or  product  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  cider 
vinegar,  which  is  not  cider  vinegar. 

3.  As  or  for  cider  vinegar,  any  vinegar  or  product  which  is  not 
cider  vinegar. 

§  52.  Packages  containing  cider  vinegar  to  be  branded. — 
Every  manufacturer  or  producer  of  cider  vinegar  shall  plainly 
brand  on  the  head  of  each  cask,  barrel,  keg  or  other  package  con¬ 
taining  such  vinegar,  his  name  and  place  of  business  and  the 
words  “  cider  vinegar  ”.  And  no  person  shall  mark  or  brand  as 
or  for  cider  vinegar  any  package  containing  that  which  is  not 
cider  vinegar. 

§  53.  Penalties.—  Every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  sum  of 
$100  for  each  violation. 

We  have  received  many  inquiries  from  farmers  who 
have  a  small  quantity  of  cider  vinegar  to  sell,  as  to 
whether  this  law  will  interfere  with  their  selling  it. 
We  know  of  cases  in  which  retailers  who  had  cider 
vinegar,  which  they  had  purchased  of  farmers,  have 
been  threatened  by  agents  of  vinegar  manufacturers 
with  prosecution  if  they  offered  this  vinegar  for  sale. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  received  : 

o  I  have  three  or  four  barrels  of  genuine  cider  vinegar,  and  have 
customers  that  want  from  two  quarts  to  two  gallons  at  a  time, 
and  would  rather  get  it  where  they  know  what  they  are  getting. 
As  to  the  Raines  law,  I  am  afraid  to  sell,  for  I  think  I  would  lay 
myself  liable  to  a  fine.  If  I  cannot  sell,  I  will  throw  away  what 
I  have,  but  it  looks  wasteful,  for  it  is  very  strong,  and  more 
wasteful  that  a  poor  farmer  cannot  sell  what  he  produces;  but  if 
things  keep  on  we  will  have  to  take  out  a  license  to  sell  anything 
or  we  will  be  arrested  and  fined,  and  the  farmer  will  have  to 
knuckle  down  to  everybody.  c.  v.  p. 

The  sale  of  vinegar  comes  not  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Raines  law,  but  under  the  vinegar  law.  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  and  other  laws  relating  to  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Wishing  to  know  his  views  in  the 
matter,  we  sent  him  the  following  letter  of  inquiry  : 

New  York,  May  19,  1897. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wieting ,  Com.  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir — We  have  inquiries  from  farmers  who 
have  vinegar  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  is  pure 
cider  vinegar  and,  of  course,  is  entirely  unadulterated 
in  any  way.  Here  is  a  typical  case :  “  A  man  has 
three  or  four  barrels  and  has  customers  for  it,  who 
wish  it  in  small  quantities  of  a  few  gallons  each  ; 
they  know  that  this  vinegar  is  just  what  they  wish, 
and  prefer  to  buy  it  of  the  producer,  but  as  we 
understand  it,  the  strict  construction  of  the  existing 
vinegar  law  would  prevent  his  selling  it  in  this  way.” 

Would  you  kindly  tell  us  how  this  law  is  construed, 
and  if  these  people  would  be  molested  if  they  sell 
just  what  they  produce  themselves,  of  a  pure,  un¬ 
adulterated  article  in  small  quantities  ?  It  certainly 
seems  a  hardship  if  a  farmer  is  not  allowed  to  sell  in 
this  way.  This  law  primarily  was  supposed  to  be  for 
the  protection  of  the  manufacturer  of  honest  goods, 
which  the  farmer  almost  uniformly  is,  although  it  is 
generally  the  accepted  opinion  that  the  law  was 
framed  by  the  manufacturers  of  vinegar  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  shutting  out  the  sale  of  other  goods 
than  their  own.  the  rural  new-yorker. 

To  this  Commissioner  Wieting  replied  as  follows  : 

There  is  nothing  in  your  letter  to  show  that  the 
vinegar  mentioned  is  not  up  to  the  standard,  or  that 
its  sale  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law.  There  is  no 
reason  why  pure  cider  vinegar  should  be  below  the 
standard  fixed  by  the  statute,  unless  it  has  been  tam¬ 
pered  with,  and  then  it  would  not  be  pure  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  Of  course,  if  a  person  undertakes  to  sell  hard 
cider,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  “cider-vinegar 
stock”,  for  vinegar,  he  is  selling  a  material  that  is 
not  vinegar.  The  one  thing  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  goods  you  mention  is  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  determine  when  his  goods  have  ceased  to  be 
“vinegar  stock,”  and  have  become  vinegar.  Their 
sale  will  then  be  no  violation  of  the  statute.  We  in¬ 


close  you  a  copy  of  the  statute,  a  perusal  of  which 
will  show  you  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  farmer  from  selling-  his  vinegar  in  any 
shape  or  form,  or  in  any  quantity  that  he  may  desire, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  an  adulteration  or  below  the 
standard. 

The  feature  of  this  law  which  has  been  criticised  is 
the  standard,  the  claim  being  made,  of  course,  that 
the  average  farmer  could  not  tell  when  the  vinegar 
had  ceased  to  be  “  vinegar  stock”,  or  had  the  required 
amount  of  acidity.  There  were  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  made  last  winter  so  to  modify  this  law  as  to 
relieve  the  situation,  but  those  interested  could  not 
apparently  agree  upon  which  was  the  best  way, 
so  that  the  statute  was  not  amended.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  agreed,  however,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it 
would  not  be  a  wise  or  wholesome  thing  to  do  away 
entirely  with  the  standard  for  vinegar,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  make  the  State  of  New  York  the  dump¬ 
ing  ground  for  all  poor  vinegar  of  other  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  imitation  vinegar. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  c.  A.  wieting. 

Not  considering  this  answer  satisfactory,  we  wrote 
again  as  follows,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  : 

Your  letter  only  partially  answers  the  questions  we 
asked.  As  we  remember  the  law,  not  having  it  on 
hand,  it  provides  for  the  branding  of  packages  con¬ 
taining  vinegar.  Is  this  provision  imperative  with 
the  farmer  who  sells  only  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar, 
and  that,  perhaps,  dealt  out  in  jugs  and  pails  brought 
by  his  customers  ?  Another  point,  you  say  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  farmer  should  not  sell  his  vinegar, 
providing  he  is  able  to  determine  that  it  is  vinegar, 
and  actually  comes  up  to  the  standard.  Now,  how  is 
the  small  farmer  to  determine  this  ?  In  the  city  as  we 
understand  it,  it  is  necessary  that  a  chemical  analysis 
be  made  of  a  sample,  and  this  will  not  cost  the 
farmer  or  storekeeper  much,  if  any  less  than  $10. 
Probably  there  are  many  farmers  who  have  a  small 
amount  of  vinegar,  the  whole  of  which  would  not 
amount  to  enough  to  pay  for  the  chemical  analysis. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  simply  shutting  out  the  small 
farmer  from  the  market  absolutely.  If  we  are  right 
in  this  conclusion,  the  law  is  a  hardship  to  the  small 
producer,  and  the  very  one  whom  the  law  is  supposed 
to  help  and  protect. 

Will  you  tell  us  then  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  many 
readers  who  are  anxious  to  be  informed  accurately 
on  this  matter  so  that  they  may  know  what  they  are 
about,  what  will  be  exacted  of  them  in  the  way  of 
branding  ;  and  second,  what  they  must  do  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  to  show  what  the  standard  of  their  vinegar  is  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  reply  to  this  still  fails  to  notice  at  all  the 
point  of  branding  the  packages,  so  we  are  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  construction  to  be  placed  upon  it.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  a  farmer  who  dealt  out 
the  vinegar  to  his  customers  in  a  retail  way,  would 
be  interfered  with. 

You  ask,  “  How  is  a  small  farmer  to  determine  this 
question  ?  ”  As  the  question  reads  in  connection  with 
the  letter,  it  means  how  is  he  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  vinegar  comes  up  to  the  standard 
or  not.  The  standard  requires  4>£  per  cent  acetic 
acid  and  two  per  cent  cider  vinegar  solids.  There  are 
implements  on  the  market  costing  not  to  exceed  $3  or 
$3.50  that  can  be  used  to  determine  both  of  these 
questions  without  a  chemical  analysis.  We  use  simi¬ 
lar  instruments  in  determining  whether  we  shall  take 
the  sample  for  analysis.  We  do  make  analyses,  but 
it  is  only  of  samples  that  have  been  taken  by  our  in¬ 
spectors,  if  they  have  been  tested  in  the  way  above 
indicated,  and  the  analysis  is  made  as  a  matter  of 
evidence  in  court,  as  a  chemical  analysis,  and,  of 
course,  is  absolute.  If  any  small  farmer  in  this  State 
is  in  doubt  about  his  vinegar,  if  he  will  send  us  a 
sample,  we  will  test  it  without  expense  and  give  him 
a  statement  of  how  it  stood. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Assistant  Commissioner.  g.  l.  flanders. 

The  last  clause  shows  that  the  farmer  may  get  his 
vinegar  tested  free  of  expense. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Any  bicycle  rider  will  tell  you  that  ball-bearings  reduce  the 
friction  to  a  minimum.  That’s  what  makes  all  ball-bearing 
machines  run  so  easily.  The  Peoria  washing  machine  is  made 
on  the  ball-bearing  principle.  The  other  points  in  its  favor  are 
that  it  is  a  thorough  cleanser,  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  gar¬ 
ment.  Booklet  which  tells  all  about  it  for  the  asking.  Address 
Clark,  Queen  &  Morse,  315  W  Street,  Peoria,  Ill. 

If  we  were  making  butter  and  needed  to  color  it  to  maintain  a 
uniform  color  and  grade,  we  would  use  Thatcher’s  orange  butter 
color.  The  committee  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  that 
awarded  it  the  medal,  only  confirmed  our  own  previous  estimate 
of  its  worth.  It  is  made  by  the  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
This  company  also  makes  the  Common-Sense  milk  bottle  that 
every  milkman  who  bottles  milk  ought  to  know  about. 

In  machinery,  the  simpler  the  construction  the  less  friction 
there  is  to  overcome,  and  necessarily  less  power  is  required  to 
operate  it,  and  the  liability  to  breakage  proportionately  reduced. 
The  Johnson  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  have  eliminated  one 
little  complication  after  another  in  their  Globe  mower  until  it  is 
now  about  as  simple  in  construction  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
Their  free  catalogue  gives  detailed  information  and  illustrations 
of  this  mower,  their  reapers  and  hayrakes. 

We  do  not  want  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  get  mixed  up  on  milk 
coolers  emanating  from  Cortland,  N.  Y.  The  Champion  Milk 
Cooler  Company  have  been  there  for  several  years,  and  are 
thoroughly  responsible.  Mr.  L.  R.  Lewis  is  also  a  responsible 
manufacturer  of  milk  coolers  at  the  same  place.  This  word  of 
distinction  is  due  these  houses,  as  we  have  before  referred  to  the 
irresponsibility  of  another  maker  there,  who  is  able  to  do  some 
advertising  in  some  other  papers  by  paying  the  papers  in  advance 
for  the  advertising.  We  do  not  propose  to  introduce  any  house 
to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in  a  business  way,  unless  we  are  able  to  trust 
them  and  give  them  credit  ourselves.  Don’t  overlook  the  point 
that  the  Champion  Company  and  Mr.  L.  R.  Lewis  are  both 
responsible. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  school  symposium,  which  forms 
our  chief  feature  again  this  week,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  unanimous  on  one  point  at 
least ;  that  is,  that  no  home  education 
can  take  the  place  of  school  unless  fol¬ 
lowed  out  systematically.  Mrs.  Stevens 
remarked  last  week  that  a  child  must 
not  only  know  a  thing,  but  also  know 
how  he  knows  it  and  why  he  knows  it. 
If  the  mother  feels  unable  to  teach  the 
child  the  reasons  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  things  themselves,  she  would  do 
better  to  send  her  child  to  school. 

* 

Even  though  the  mother  may  not  give 
the  children  all  their  instruction,  she 
may  lighten  the  teacher’s  labors  ma¬ 
terially  by  giving  them  love  and  respect 
for  disciplined  6tudy.  We  say  “  disci¬ 
plined  ”  advisedly,  because,  in  most 
schools,  the  teacher  encounters  far  more 
difficulty  from  the  undisciplined  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  her  scholars  than  from  any 
form  of  stupidity  or  ignorance.  Too 
often  the  mother  allows  the  child  to 
grow  to  school  age  without  the  least 
idea  of  control  ;  it  is  the  teacher’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  him  obedient.  This  view 
is  certainly  most  unjust  to  the  teacher  ; 
if  the  mother  does  not  teach  anything 
else,  she  should,  at  least,  train  her  child 
to  submit  to  legitimate  authority. 

* 

The  Friday  Evening  Club  described 
by  Mrs.  Jack,  was  very  suggestive.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  Sunday  object  lessons 
of  another  busy  housewife.  It  was 
rather  hard  to  keep  her  active  brood 
reasonably  quiet  on  Sunday  ;  they  were 
not  all  of  an  age  to  be  interested  in 
books,  and  week-day  amusements  were 
barred.  Finally,  the  object  lessons  were 
decided  upon,  and  were  found  to  be  both 
profitable  and  interesting.  The  children 
were  allowed  to  select  some  object  noted 
by  them  during  the  week  ;  it  might  be 
a  seed,  a  plant,  a  stone,  or  some  article 
of  domestic  utility.  First  the  children 
were  asked  to  give  their  impressions  of 
the  object  selected,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  general  discussion,  the 
mother  giving  a  descriptive  talk,  and 
answering  all  the  children’s  questions 
to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Naturally, 
the  questions  asked  often  went  beyond 
the  mother’s  knowledge,  but  when  such 
was  the  case,  she  frankly  admitted  her 
deficiency,  and  searched  for  information. 
The  elder  children  usually  wrote  a  little 
essay  on  the  subject  afterwards,  fixing 
the  discussion  on  their  memory,  and 
showing  their  comprehension  of  it. 
“Nature  study”  has  its  place  inmost 
schools  now,  but  its  influence  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  home  training  on  simi¬ 
lar  lines. 


A  SCHOOL  SYMPOSIUM. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  START  THE  CHILD. 

(i Continued  from  last  week.) 

Writing  and  Talking. 

It  was  a  long  distance  to  our  country 
school,  and  I  was  just  eight  years  old 
when  I  first  saw  the  inside  of  a  school- 
house.  I  was  in  the  grammar  school 
reader,  had  been  through  the  primary 
geography,  knew  the  multiplication 
table  by  heart  and  could  write  fairly 
well.  My  writing  lessons  were  letters 
to  friends,  written  by  my  mother,  and 
copied  by  me  ;  in  fact,  letter  writing 
was  commenced  when  I  was  only  six 
years  old.  This  is  one  branch  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  sadly  neglected.  What  a 
joy  it  is  to  receive  letters  from  some 
friends  !  They  are  looked  forward  to 
eagerly,  and  read  with  the  feeling  that 
they  were  not  written  because  they  had 
to  be — not  a  task,  but  a  pleasure.  When 
13  years  of  age,  I  entered  the  academy, 


and  the  writing  of  compositions  was 
rigidly  enforced.  I  found  it  much  easier 
to  write  the  composition  than  to  read  it, 
and  when  others  were  worried  about 
what  they  should  write,  I  told  them  of 
my  early  teaching  in  this  direction. 

My  mother  was  a  farmer’s  wife,  with 
no  help,  but  we  were  isolated  from 
society  to  a  great  extent,  and  her 
daughters  were  kept  from  the  outside 
world  and  its  contaminating  influences. 
The  young  minds  are  always  busy,  and 
if  directed  in  right  channels  of  thought, 
how  different  the  after  life  may  be  !  A 
mother  who  can  instruct  her  child  in  the 
formation  of  the  rocks,  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant  and  flower,  the  soil 
and  air  that  gives  them  life,  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  things  seen  and  un¬ 
seen,  is  laying  a  foundation  strong  and 
deep  in  the  youthful  mind. 

One  thing  greatly  neglected  is  to 
know  how  to  express  one’s  thoughts 
orally  in  the  best  possible  manner.  We 
may  know  how  to  put  them  on  paper, 
but  to  talk  well  is  another  matter.  How 
often  we  hear  the  expression,  “  I  know, 
but  cannot  tell !”  The  art  of  conversa¬ 
tion  should  be  taught  in  our  schools. 

Illinois.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 

A  Home  School. 

These  are  very  important  questions, 
and  I  wonder  that  the  agricultural  press 
has  not  taken  up  the  matter  more  gener¬ 
ally.  All  the  criticism  I  have  to  make 
is  that  there  are  rather  too  many  topics 
to  discuss  adequately  in  a  short  article. 

When  our  oldest  child  was  five  years 
old,  we  felt  that  she  might  learn  to  read 
at  home.  We  intended  to  send  her  to 
school  when  she  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eight  years.  We  procured  a  reading 
book,  and  began  to  teach  her  at  home. 
She  learned  easily,  and  when  we  found 
a  suitable  arithmetic,  etc.,  we  began  to 
instruct  her  in  other  branches.  I  am 
fond  of  teaching,  though  I  never  taught 
a  regular  school.  My  wife  does  not  like 
to  teach,  and  has  had  no  time  for  it,  but 
has  helped  me  a  little  with  the  younger 
children.  As  time  went  on,  we  liked 
home  teaching  better  and  better.  One 
bad  thing  about  country  schools  is  the 
corrupt  moral  influences  to  which  child¬ 
ren  are  often  subjected.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  are  quite  free  from  this.  A  teacher 
can  do  much  by  talking  plainly  to  the 
children,  giving  them  such  moral  teach¬ 
ing  as  they  need.  There  are  things 
about  country  school  houses  which  no 
civilized  community  should  at  all  toler¬ 
ate.  I  give  an  extract  from  an  address 
by  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  this 
country  : 

What  sanitation  !  Was  there  ever  anything 
more  fiendish  in  the  immorality  of  New  York 
under  Tammany  Hall  than  is  the  indecency  of 
the  sanitary  privileges  (?)  and  associations  of 
many  a  rural  school  ?  As  well  expose  a  boy  to 
the  street  life  of  New  York  at  18,  as  to  the  lava¬ 
tory  (?)  arrangements  of  some  rural  schools 
at  10. 

There  are,  usually,  some  children  in  a 
school  of  any  size  with  whom  careful 
parents  do  not  want  their  children  to 
associate.  When  these  children  live  on 
the  road  between  our  homes  and  the 
school,  our  children  must  unavoidably 
be  thrown  into  their  company  on  the 
way  to  and  from  school.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  ordinary  coun¬ 
try  school.  As  to  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  after  several  years  of  experience, 

I  am  better  and  better  satisfied  with  the 
system  which  we  have  adopted.  Almost 
any  reader  will  do  for  the  beginner.  We 
have  used  different  ones  with  different 
children,  and  the  only  difference  we  see 
is  that  the  newer  books  are  the  best. 
The  beginners’  readers  are  three  little 
10  cent,  paper-covered  books  which  con¬ 
tain  a  great  amount  of  reading  for  the 
price.  Then  Cyr’s  Children’s  Primer  and 
First,  Second  and  Third  Readers  are 


good  to  follow.  They  are  instiuctive 
and  very  valuable.  The  thing  to  care 
for  in  teaching  children  to  read  is  to 
use  a  number  of  small  readers,  first  and 
second  readers,  instead  of  using  only  one 
first,  one  second,  etc.  Then  get  some 
easy  books  to  read  in  history,  geography, 
etc.  Learning  to  get  thoughts  and  in¬ 
formation  from  the  printed  page  is  the 
most  important  part  of  education.  It 
can  be  well  taught  at  home,  as  the 
children  need  to  spend  only  a  little  time 
twice  each  day  in  learning  to  read  and 
spell. 

Writing  is  easily  taught  from  the 
school  copy-books  now  in  use.  We  like 
the  Educational  Series  the  best.  They 
begin  at  the  very  beginning  and  go  up 
to  the  highest  book.  The  best  arith¬ 
metic  for  beginners  is  Wentworth’s  Pri¬ 
mary,  and  it  is  so  made  that  it  can 
easily  be  used  at  home.  Some  children 
are  very  quick  in  arithmetic,  others 
backward.  After  going  over  to  where 
it  gets  too  hard  for  the  child,  which  will 
ordinarily  be  about  200  pages  of  the 
book,  then  take  South  worth’s  Essentials 
of  Arithmetic,  Part  I.  This  and  Part  II. 
are  the  best  books  on  arithmetic  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  teach  one  or  two  children  if  they  are 
easy  to  learn,  but  more  than  that  take 
a  good  deal  of  time.  History  is  easily 
taught  at  home.  Thomas’s  is  one  of  the 
latest  and  best  histories. 

You  will  want  books  on  nature  study, 
and  you  will  not  find  anything  better 
than  Sea-side  and  Way-side.  Even  when 
children  go  to  school  a  part  of  the  year, 
they  can  do  some  studying  at  home. 
Home  study  is  a  most  excellent  discipline. 

Vermont.  j.  w.  newton. 

Too  Much  Haste  for  Accuracy. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  pupils  are  hur¬ 
ried  over  their  studies  so  fast  that  they 
have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  facts,  and 
lack  the  power  to  apply  them  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems.  I  gave 
the  weigh  bills  of  the  loads  of  potatoes 
sent  back  from  the  cars,  to  a  boy  who 
had  “finished”  compound  numbers, 
and  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  many 
bushels  there  were,  and  how  much  was 
due  me.  He  could  do  neither  correctly. 

New  York.  c.  k.  chapman. 

No  Rule  Without  Exception. 

Many  teachers  prefer  having  children 
sent  to  them  without  any  preparatory 
education  whatever,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  rid  myself  of  the  notion 
that  what  a  child  knew  before  starting 
school  (if  thoroughly  learned),  was  so 
much  clear  gain.  No  rule  for  age  could 
be  given,  as  this  depends  on  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  child.  I  would  not 
send  him  until  he  is  seven,  unless  he  was 
anxious  to  go,  and  had  a  natural  bent 
towards  learning.  I  knew  one  child  of 
four  years  who  could  count  and  spell, 
who  begged  so  hard  to  attend  school 
with  his  older  brothers  that  he  was 
allowed  to  go.  Instead  of  becoming 
tired,  as  was  expected,  he  went  every 
day  and  has  always  been  a  credit  to  his 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
boy  of  my  acquaintance  was  eight  years 
old  before  starting  to  school,  could 
scarcely  count  to  20,  and  did  not  know 
one  word  from  another.  His  third  term 
saw  him  in  the  second  reader,  and  he  is 
unusually  accurate  in  arithmetic. 

I  believe  the  education  a  busy  house¬ 
wife  would  find  possible  to  impart  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  system,  as  regular 
hours  would  be  well  nigh  impossible. 
Better  give  it  the  form  of  an  amusement, 
for  younger  children,  at  least. 

We  should  not  expect  anything  like 
perfection  in  the  management  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  school.  The  teacher  has  a  great 
deal  to  contend  with,  but  as  a  rule,  our 
teachers  are  conscientious  and  try  to 


do  the  best  possible.  There  are  gener¬ 
ally  persons  in  every  district  who 
attempt  to  regulate  the  school  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  views,  but  observation 
has  taught  me  that  an  individual  effort 
to  bring  about  a  reform  usually  results 
in  disaster,  with,  frequently,  a  worse 
state  of  affairs  than  before.  If  matters 
became  unbearable,  I  would  quietly 
take  my  children  from  school,  keeping 
my  own  counsel,  unless  those  in  author¬ 
ity  questioned  me,  waiting,  if  necessary, 
until  the  advent  of  another  teacher 
(which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
country),  then  state  my  grievance  to  her 
and  ask  her  help  in  a  reform. 

New  York.  sweet  fern. 

The  Township  School  System. 

The  child  should  be  sent  to  school  as 
early  as  five  or  six  years  of  age.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  any  education  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  is  as  likely  to  hinder  as  it 
is  to  aid  the  teacher.  Attempts  at  edu¬ 
cation  by  one  who  has  the  cares  of  a 
household  weighing  upon  her,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  desultory.  Something 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
a  healthful  curiosity  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  to  know  something  of  the  objects 
and  phenomena  with  which  he  daily 
comes  in  contact.  From  its  nature,  the 
education  of  a  child,  if  it  is  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  in  any  degree,  requires  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  pupil  and  teacher  a  considerable 
number  of  hours  daily. 

The  education  which  was  thought  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  child  30  years  ago, 
is  deemed  inadequate  at  the  present 
time.  A  child  is  expected  to  know  more 
facts  now  at  12  years  of  age  than  for¬ 
merly  at  16.  The  ability  of  the  country 
school  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it.  The  graded  schools 
of  the  villages  and  cities  do  undertake 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands.  The 
brainy  boys  and  girls  who  were  for¬ 
merly  the  life  of  our  district  schools,  are 
early  sent  where  their  opportunities  will 
be  commensurate  with  their  needs. 
While,  many  times,  this  degeneration  in 
the  rural  schools  is  due  to  parsimony 
and  false  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  I  believe,  generally,  that  the 
districts  are  doing  about  all  they  can  be 
expected  to  along  this  line.  The  length 
of  the  assessment  roll  measures  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  in  a  given  locality. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  present 
system  of  public  schools  should  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  past,  along  with  the  other 
relics  of  that  time.  The  conditions 
which  it  was  created  to  cope  with  are 
now  so  intensified  that  it  is  no  longer 
adequate.  The  township  school  system 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
union  of  the  resources  of  many  small 
districts  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education. 

New  York.  c.  edwards. 


Pros- 

tration;  ex¬ 
haustion, 
nervous- 


Nerve 

ness,  etc., 

are  due  to  a  weakened  condition  of  the  neiye 
centers  of  the  brain,  and  a  consequent  in¬ 
sufficient  supply  of  nerve  fluid  to  the  nerves 
throughout  the  whole  body,  rendering 
the  patient  weak,  irritable,  tired,  nervous  and 
completely  unstrung.  The  cause  of  these 
troubles  are  varied.  Over-work,  mentally  or 
physically,  worry,  over-exertion,  continued 
strain  upon  the  nerves  in  any  capacity,  will 
sooner  or  later  result  in  some  form  of  nervous 
disorder.  In  such  cases  you  will  find  that 

Dr.  Miles’  Nervine 


Restores  Health. 

Rev.  O.  O.  Wiard,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“Hard  work  as  pastor,  editor  and  lecturer, 

F laced  me  in  a  condition  which  plainly  told 
must  obtain  relief.  I  was  nervous  and  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted.  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  prompt¬ 
ly  and  permanently  restored  me  to  nealtn.” 

All  druggists  guarantee  first  bottle  benefits 
or  money  refunded.  Book  free.  Address 
Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.,  Elkhart,  Tndt 
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Plants  in  Iron  Vase. 

B.  W.  L.,  New  Jersey. — What  plants  can  I  use  to 
fill  an  iron  vase,  to  be  placed  In  a  sunny  situa¬ 
tion  ? 

Ans. — An  iron  vase  in  a  sunny  situa¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  become  extremely  warm 
during  the  summer,  and  is  not  a  very 
desirable  receptacle.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  line  the  sides  with  boards,  thus 
keeping  the  roots  away  from  the  baking 
iron.  Put  plenty  of  coarse  drainage  in 
the  bottom,  and  use  rich  earth,  for  you 
will  have  a  number  of  hungry  plants  in 
the  vase.  Use  plenty  of  vines  ;  they 
will  screen  the  sides,  and  keep  the  sun 
off.  Nasturtiums  are  always  useful,  and 
Mme.  Gunther’s  hybrids  are  particularly 
beautiful.  Pfordt’s  Passion-vine,  Varie¬ 
gated  Vinca,  Cobaea,  and  Lophospermum, 
with  its  beautiful  crimson-pink  bells, 
are  all  handsome.  Next  to  the  vines 
use  petunias,  as  their  sprawling  habit 
makes  them  very  suitable.  Good  gera¬ 
niums  or  Lantanas  will  do  for  taller 
plants,  and  in  the  center  a  dwarf  Canna 
or  Dractena  will  give  satisfaction.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  vase  will 
dry  out  rapidly,  therefore  it  must  be 
well  watered  ;  not  a  mere  splashing  over 
the  foliage,  but  a  thorough  soaking, 
that  will  permeate  the  entire  mass  of 
soil. 

Roses — Dying  Lawn. 

M.  B.,  Bergen,  County ,  N.J. — 1.  My  outdoor  roses 
do  not  seem  to  be  doing:  well;  they  look  stunted, 
show  few  signs  of  bloom,  and  the  leaves  are 
feeble.  They  have  been  in  the  same  place  for 
several  seasons,  and  perhaps  the  soil  is  not  rich 
enough.  They  have  a  lot  of  little  green  insects 
on  the  tender  shoots.  2.  My  lawn  is  dying  and 
turning  brown  in  patches  here  and  there,  while 
the  remainder  is  in  good  condition.  Is  it  a 
disease  ? 

Ans  — 1.  Prune  the  roses  quite  severe¬ 
ly,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil 
loosened  and  in  good  condition.  In  the 
autumn  give  them  another  but  lighter 
pruning,  and  transplant  to  another  situ¬ 
ation,  where  the  ground  has  been 
well  prepared  and  enriched.  The  small 
green  insects  are  aphides.  Spray  them 
thoroughly  with  tobacco  tea,  whale-oil 
soap  solution,  or  kerosene  emulsion. 

2.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  dying 
spots  in  the  lawn,  of  which  M.  B.  com¬ 
plains,  are  due  to  the  larva?  of  the  May 
beetle  or  “June  bug”,  the  clumsy  insect 
so  often  seen  bumping  about  our  lighted 
rooms  at  night  in  early  summer.  These 
larvae,  commonly  known  as  White  grubs, 
are  very  destructive,  feeding  on  the 
roots  of  grass  and  other  plants.  In  a 
lawn,  their  presence  is  marked  by  sere, 
brown  patches  and,  frequently,  the 
roots  are  so  completely  severed  from  the 
plant  that  the  turf  can  be  lifted  up  like 
a  rug.  There  appears  to  be  no  remedy 
when  the  grubs  once  get  in  a  lawn,  ex¬ 
cept  turning  up  the  suspected  patches 
and  searching  for  the  insects,  though 
Prof.  Smith  states  in  his  book,  Economic 
Entomology,  that  where  grass  lands  are 
infested,  heavy  top-dressings  of  kainit 
and  nitrate  of  soda  have  proved  bene¬ 
ficial.  Where  farm  land  is  thus  trou¬ 
bled,  fall  plowing  is  advised,  especially 
when  chickens  follow  in  the  furrows  to 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 
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'fcS  pick  up  the  grabs.  The  use  of  soil  m- 
fested  with  White  grubs  in  the  green¬ 
house  benches,  occasionally  causes  great 
damage  to  forced  roses. 

Fuchsias — Oxalis. 

A.  R.  L.,  Connecticut. — 1.  Can  the  Fuchsia  be 
used  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  if  so,  what  situation 
is  best  for  it  ?  2.  Can  the  Oxalis  be  planted  out  in 
a  bed,  after  blooming  in  the  house  during  the 
winter  ? 

Ans. — In  this  country,  we  rarely  see 
the  Fuchsia  doing  well  as  a  bedding 
plant,  because  it  is  usually  planted  in  a 
dry,  exposed  situation,  and  it  does  not 
enjoy  our  hot  summers.  In  England,  it 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  makes  a  showy 
feature  in  the  garden.  Still  this  plant 
can  be  used  here,  if  its  needs  are  con¬ 
sulted.  A  somewhat  shaded  situation, 
with  a  northeast  exposure,  suits  ad¬ 
mirably,  or  an  east-facing  border,  where 
shade  is  provided  during  the  warmer 
part  of  the  day.  The  soil  should  be  light 
loam,  well  enriched,  and  the  plants 
must  be  watered  quite  freely.  During 
a  prolonged  hot,  dry  spell,  the  foliage 
should  be  well  sprayed  each  evening,  to 
prevent  red  spider,  which  is  troublesome 
on'  Fuchsias  if  once  allowed  to  gain  a 
foothold.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
plants  produce  a  profusion  of  bloom. 
The  plants  should  be  hardened  by  being 
placed  in  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse  before 
they  are  sent  out ;  if  they  have  been 
kept  very  warm,  they  are  likely  to  drop 
some  of  their  leaves  when  first  put  out. 

2.  When  used  for  bedding,  the  Oxalis 
should  not  be  grown  on  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  dried  and  rested.  The  pink 
variety  commonly  grown  (0.  rosea)  will 
do  well  outside,  but  it  must  be  put  in  a 
sunny  place,  as  the  flowers  do  not  open 
in  the  shade.  The  red-flowered  Oxalis 
Deppei  is  grown  in  Europe  outside  in 
the  open  ground  as  a  vegetable,  the 
tuberous  roots  being  boiled  and  pre¬ 
pared  with  sauce,  while  the  acid  leaves 
are  used,  like  sorrel,  to  flavor  soups,  and 
the  flowers  are  put  in  salads.  We  must 
own  that  Oxalis  roots,  like  Jerusalem 
artichokes  and  Elephant’s  ear  Caladium 
tubers,  would  seem  an  acquired  taste ; 
after  several  efforts  in  that  direction, 
we  still  prefer  the  humble  everyday 
potato. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Where  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground  all 
summer,  as  in  some  herbaceous  beds, 
these  beds  should  not  be  mulched,  as 
this  is  likely  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  start 
up  again  in  the  fall.  Leave  the  mulch¬ 
ing  until  settled  cold  weather ;  it  is  an 
error  to  cover  such  beds  too  early  in 
autumn,  just  as  it  is  to  leave  the  cover¬ 
ing  on  too  late  in  the  spring.  In  plant¬ 
ing  tulips  in  a  permanent  bed,  it  is  well 


to  use  some  of  the  species,  as  well  as 
garden  varieties.  Gesner’s  tulip  (Tulipa 
Gesneriana),  the  Levantine  plant  from 
which  many  of  our  garden  tulips  derive 
their  brilliancy,  is  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory,  especially  a  brilliant  red  form, 
with  purple-black  center.  The  Parrot 
tulips,  too,  are  excellent  in  a  permanent 
bed,  their  extraordinary  colors  and 
shapes  always  attracting  admiration. 

All  the  house  plants  are  set  outside  by 
this  time,  excepting  some  of  the  tender- 
est  ferns  or  Begonias.  Palms  or  rubbers 
may  be  stood  on  the  piazza  or  in  the 
shade  under  trees,  or  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  shaded  bed  with  the  pots  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  the  earth.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  last  plan  is  the  risk  of 
earthworms  getting  into  the  pots. 
Florists  who  keep  some  of  their  palms 
outside  during  the  summer,  usually  set 
the  pots  in  a  bed  of  sifted  coal  ashes, 
raised  off  the  ground  by  a  few  loose 
boards.  This  circumvents  the  worms, 
and  lessens  the  watering  necessary,  as 
the  ashes  prevent  the  earth  in  the  pots 
from  drying  out  quite  so  rapidly.  Where 
there  is  no  natural  shade,  such  plants 
are  usually  put  under  lattice  roofs. 
Azaleas,  Acacias,  and  a  variety  of  green¬ 
house  shrubs  are  cared  for  during  the 
summer  in  this  way. 

The  pansies  sown  last  August,  and 
wintered  over,  are  now  failing,  while 
spring-sown  pansies  are  coming  into  fine 
bloom.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
prevention  of  seeding  prolongs  the 
blooming  season,  so  the  blooms  may  be 
plucked  lavishly.  If  it  be  desired  to  save 
seed,  however,  better  not  defer  it  much 
longer,  and  be  sure  that  the  best  blooms 
are  reserved  for  this  purpose. 

At  this  season,  one  can  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  a  permanent  herbaceous  bed, 
where  our  old  favorites  appear  year  after 
year,  with  little  care  beyond  the  removal 
of  weeds  and  an  occasional  mulch. 
About  Decoration  Day,  the  peonies  are 
flaunting  their  brilliant  colors.  The 
earliest  are  the  old  Officinalis  peony  and 
its  varieties,  which  bloom  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  end  of  May  ;  these  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Chinese  varieties,  bloom¬ 
ing  through  June  and  July.  To  those 
who  know  only  the  old-fashioned  Euro¬ 
pean  sorts,  some  of  the  newer  Chinese 
sorts  are  a  revelation.  These  peonies 
are  hardy,  free  from  insects  or  disease, 
and  handsome  even  when  out  of  bloom, 
making  one  of  the  finest  herbaceous 
plants  the  amateur  can  grow.  They  like 
a  good,  rather  moist  ground,  in  an  open 
but  not  exposed  position.  Though  they 
will  continue  to  do  well  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  the  same  place,  they  are  the 
better  for  being  moved  every  few  years. 
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VICTORIES.^* 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


|  AWARD— Chattahoochie 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


HIGHEST  AWARDS-St.  Louis  Agricultural 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 
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GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum-  te.l0'0 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 

|  SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Dipjomas — California  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto.  Canada,  1895. 

345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sol<t  Co  Jan. 

C  ??~Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
I  iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 

WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  €01.0. 

S^"We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods,  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth’s ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 
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<0X1  can  save 
half  or  more 
on  a  sewing 
machine  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  “NEW 
CROWN.”  It  is 
the  best  machine 
made.  More  mon¬ 
ey  couldn  t  make 
a  1  otter.  No  big 
salaries  paid  to 
agents.  Send  ns 
$19.50,  and  we’ll 
ship  it  direct  to 
von.  Test  it  thoroughly,  if  you  like  it, 
keep  it.  If  not,  send  it  hack  at  our  ex- 


Tlie  '■‘New  Crown” 


pense.  Wo  refund  money,  first  mall.  Send 
for  our  booklet,  “All  About  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines.”  It  tells  how  to  save  pin  money. 
We  prepay  freight  east  of  I  lie  Mississippi. 

Flokrncr  Machine  Co.,  18  Main  St.,  Florence,  Mrs s. 
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Laugh 
at  the  Sun 
Drink  r  f/ 

HIRES  LKeeP . ,, 

Rootbeer / Cool'Dflfll\\ 

HIRES 

^ Rootbeer 


Keep^ 

Well-Drinlh 

ffj RE Sjfouenche^ 

^ootbccyy0iir  thirst 

MIRES 

lootbeer.^ 
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— This  little  circlet  5 
of  balls.  They  make  5 


The  easiest 
running 
machine  of 
its  kind. 

Ball 

Bearings 
Like  a 
Bicycle. 

A  Thorough 
Cleanser. 

No  wear 
and  tear  on 
clothing 
Booklet  Free. 

CLARK,  QVIEN  &  MORSE, 

315  TV.  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 

;t  your  ideas ;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  1>.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  FARM  HELP. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  HIKED  MAN. 

1.  Is  it  hard  to  obtain  good  help  on  the  farm  ? 

2.  If  so,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  reason  ? 

3.  Can  you  obtain  Americans  for  farm  labor  ? 

4.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid,  and  how 
do  these  wages  compare  with  former  years? 

5.  Do  you  find  that  improved  farm  machinery 
has  displaced  many  farm  laborers  ? 

6.  If  so,  what  seems  to  have  become  of  these 
laborers;  in  other  words,  what  are  they  doing 
now  ? 

Notes  from  New  England 

1.  Yes.  2.  Too  long  hours,  too  little  excitement. 
3  No.  4.  820  to  $22  per  month  and  board;  $1.75 
per  day  and  board  themselves.  5.  Not  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  section.  6.  A  great  many  prefer  to 
go  to  town  or  city,  get  short  days  and  a  few  busy 
ones,  in  the  end  have  less  than  they  would  on  the 
farm.  Ninety  per  cent  are  either  of  foreign  birth 
or  else  descendants  of  foreigners.  a.  w.  b. 

Harvard,  Mass. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  help  on  the  farm 
in  this  section.  2.  The  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  our  best  young  men  all  go  to  the  cities,  and 
the  prevailing  idea  is  that  it  is  degrading  to  do 
farm  work.  3.  It  is  difficult  to  get  Americans  for 
farm  labor.  4.  The  average  wages  paid  are  $18 
per  month  for  eight  months  and  board ;  not 
much,  if  any,  change  from  former  years.  5.  Im¬ 
proved  farm  machinery  here  has  not  displaced 
many  farm  laborers,  except  in  the  haying  sea¬ 
son.  We  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  depend  on 
foreign  labor.  The  majority  of  the  farmers,  if 
they  cannot  get  American  labor,  lay  their  plans 
for  the  season  accordingly,  and  will  not  hire  for¬ 
eigners.  j.  w. 

South  Merrimack,  N.  H. 

1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  farm  labor 
in  Rhode  Island  unless  we  get  it  fresh  landed 
from  the  old  country,  free  from  notions.  2.  The 
craze  to  live  in  cities.  3.  Scarce  and  unreliable. 
We  prefer  Scotch,  Scandinavians  and  Portuguese. 

4.  Farm  hands  $18  to  $20  per  month,  and  the 
neighbors  pay  higher.  5.  No,  because  the  ma¬ 
chinery  enables  us  to  take  better  care  of  the  land 
and  keep  just  as  many  men.  We  farm  higher, 
and  there  is  still  so  much  room  for  improvement 
in  this  respect  that  we  see  no  prospect  of  good 
farm  laborers  being  thrown  out.  Take  a  Portu¬ 
guese  boy  just  landed,  and  get  him  to  do  a  day’s 
work  around  trees  with  a  spade,  and  he  will 
always  be  in  demand  in  our  section.  6.  Loafing 
around  cities,  living  in  part  on  churches  and 
misdirected  so-called  charities,  afraid  to  do  an 
honest  day’s  work.  The  sudden  growth  of  the 
city  has  so  dazzled  and  turned  the  heads  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  population,  that  every  man 
thinks  that  he  must  aspire  to  live  in  a  city, 
whether  he  can  support  himself  there  or  not.  j. 

From  New  York  Farmers. 

1.  It  is  not  very  hard  to  obtain  good  help  nn 

the  farm.  2.  - .  3.  Yes,  Americans  can  be 

procured  on  the  farm.  4.  The  average  wages  are 
$15  to  $20  per  month  and  board.  They  should  be 
certainly  in  favor  of  the  present  time.  5.  Good 
machinery  is  certainly  a  great  saving  of  labor; 
but  it  is  not  used  extensively  enough  to  discard 
good  laborers.  6.  Good  labor  is  always  in  good 
demand  on  our  small  truck  farms.  a.  h. 

Long  Island. 

1.  Yes.  2.  No  man  who  can  get  other  employ¬ 
ment  will  engage  as  a  farm  hand.  Reasons:  Its 
solitariness,  slow  pay,  long  days,  no  chance  to 
rise.  3.  Yes — nothing  else  here.  4.  Eighteen  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  for  six  months— $10  to  $12  per 
month  for  the  year— boarded  and  washing  done. 

5.  Not  in  the  past  20  years.  Much  machinery  is 
used,  but  much  larger  crops  are  raised  (greater 
acreage! .  Brick  and  terra  cotta  industries  have 
taken  a  great  many  men  from  our  farms  in  this 
locality.  Our  young  men  are  better  educated 
than  formerly,  and  many  are  teaching  school. 

Allegany  County.  T.  8.  p. 

1.  There  has  been  plenty  of  good  help  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  season.  3.  Most  of  the  help  here  are  Ameri¬ 
cans,  a  few  English  and  Irish.  4.  About  $18  per 
month  with  board ;  day  help,  75  cents  in  winter  and 
$1  in  summer,  with  board.  Until  this  year,  wages 
have  been  $20  to  $22  per  month,  that  is,  for  good 
farm  hands.  5.  I  do  not  think  it  has  very  much, 
as  although  farmers  used  more  machinery,  they 
did  more  work  on  their  farms;  but  for  the  two 
years  past,  and  especially  this  season,  it  has  had 
the  effect  to  displace  the  farm  laborer,  as  farmers 
are  doing  what  they  can  themselves,  and  letting 
the  rest  go  to  grass.  This  includes  some  of  our 
best  farmers.  6.  Some  are  renting  farms  or 
working  them  on  shares  for  farmers  who  have 
moved  into  villages,  many  are  working  by  the 
day,  when  they  can  find  work,  and  many  still 
looking  for  work.  t.  h.  k. 

Tompkins  County. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  county 
is  one  of  the  most  favored  agricultural  sections 
of  New  York  State.  Its  chief  products  are  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese.  Times  are  hard  here,  money  is 
close,  yet  I  believe  that  the  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  know  nothing  of  the  scarcity  of  money  as 
do  the  hop  growers  of  Madison  County,  or  the 
grape  growers  of  Chautauqua.  This  place  is  run 
as  a  market  garden,  and  the  10  acres  cultivated 
are  wholly  within  the  village  limits.  1.  I  have 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  help.  I  have  my  choice  of  at  least  a  dozen 
applicants.  When  school  closes,  I  hire  boys  from 
17  to  20  years  of  age  to  hoe  onions,  carrots,  etc., 
to  pick  peas,  dig  early  potatoes,  or  whatever 
else  there  is  to  do.  The  number  of  boys  who  apply 
for  a  “job”  is  legion.  In  the  matter  of  picking 
berries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  I  generally 


let  women  or  girls  do  that.  I  think  if  I  had  1,000 
acres  of  small  fruits,  there  would  be  more  women 
anxious  to  earn  a  dollar  than  I  could  give  em¬ 
ployment.  2.  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  too  many  human  beings  in  this  section, 
or  not  enough  money  in  circulation,  probably  the 
latter.  3.  I  never  heard  of  any  one  experiencing 
difficulty  in  this  section  in  obtaining  Americans 
for  farm  help.  Some  half  dozen  years  ago,  I 
asked  a  young  man  visiting  here  who  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  teacher  in  an  institution  upon  thelludson, 
what  help  the  farmers  of  that  section  employed. 
He  told  me  that  they  had  to  put  up  with  the  scum 
of  Castle  Garden.  This  may  have  been  an  exag¬ 
geration,  yet  I  doubt  whether  any  such  remark 
was  ever  made  of  farm  help  in  this  section.  4. 
From  $16  to  $20  per  month  and  board.  Sometimes 
a  maiden  lady  or  a  widow  who  has  a  farm  upon 
her  hands,  will  give  a  little  more  than  this  to  a 
steady  man  upon  whom  she  can  rely.  I  can  get 
good  help  in  school  boys  for  50  cents  per  day  of  10 
hours.  The  boys  board  at  home  and  generally 
spend  every  cent  they  earn  as  fast  as  they  get  it. 
I  think  wages  for  farm  help  a  little  lower  this 
year  than  in  years  past.  w.  g.  b. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  Talk. 

1.  Not  if  you  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and 

are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price.  2.  - .  3.  Yes. 

4.  Average  wages  per  day,  75  cents;  per  month, 
$6  to  $8,  compared  with  $1  per  day  and  $10  to  $15 
formerly.  5.  Through  harvest  and  haying,  yes, 
otherwise,  no.  6.  Some  of  these  displaced  labor¬ 
ers  have  gone  West,  some  have  gone  to  towns  to 
work  in  mills,  etc.,  and  when  work  is  slack,  which 
is  quite  the  common  case  at  present,  these  labor¬ 
ers  frequently,  or  whenever  an  opportunity  offers, 
return  again  to  the  farms  to  work.  h.  c.  w. 

Northumberland. 

1.  Yes.  2.  To  a  great  extent,  I  think  the  foreign 
element  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  regard  to  ob¬ 
taining  good  help  on  the  farm.  These  foreigners 
will  generally  work  from  25  to  50  per  cent  cheaper 
than  Americans,  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  this 
discourages  American  farm  labor.  I  live  five 
miles  from  the  coal  fields,  and  tnere  seems  to  be 
a  continual  rush  of  this  class  to  the  country  in 
search  of  work,  and  as  cheap  labor  rules  in  other 
industries,  it  rules  in  farm  labor  as  well.  They 
can  generally  be  obtained  at  any  price,  and  in  a 
short  time,  some  of  them  make  fairly  good  farm 
hands,  and  are  able  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  work  required  of  them.  I  think  that,  in  my 
neighborhood,  the  foreign  laborers  will  exceed 
the  American  two  to  one.  3.  It  is  very  hard  to 
obtain  good  American  farm  laborers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  4.  The  wages  paid  farm  hands  average 
from  $12  to  $18  per  month.  This,  I  think,  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  with  wages  paid  in  former 
years.  5.  The  introduction  of  improved  farm 
machinery  has  not  displaced  farm  labor  to  any 
extent.  w.  8.  o. 

1.  Very  hard,  indeed.  Contractors  and  foremen 
in  other  occupations  tell  me  that  they  experience 
the  same  difficulty.  2.  Men  of  sufficient  intelli¬ 
gence  to  be  helpful  on  the  farm  are  constantly 
looking  around  for  an  opportunity  for  better¬ 
ment,  by  engaging  in  the  same  business  for 
themselves,  or  securing  a  position  in  some  com¬ 
mercial,  municipal,  or  corporate  concern,  per¬ 
haps  more  congenial,  that  promises  shorter  hours 
(this  latter  is  being  fulfilled  to  the  letter  here¬ 
abouts  of  late),  with  more  time  for  relaxation 
and  social  intercourse.  3.  Extremely  difficult  for 
the  reasons  given  above.  4.  Hard  to  answer, 
but  about  $16  per  month,  with  board,  would  be  a 
fair  average.  Wages  run  from  $13  to  $20  per 
month,  which  is  the  same  as  formerly.  5.  In  sec¬ 
tions  devoted  exclusively  to  grain  growing,  this 
question  might  be  answered  in  the  affirmative; 
but  with  us,  no  displacements  have  been  made 
on  that  account,  though  good  tools  seem  to  call 
for  more  intelligence  in  their  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  To  sum  up,  I  have  never  known  a  person 
who  identified  himself  so  closely  with  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests  that  his  presence  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results,  who  ever  had  to  look  for  a 


SI  DO  YOU  SHAVE?  SI 

If  so,  you  want  a  good  razor — one  that 
you  can’t  make  cut  you.  There  is  only 
one  such.  It  is  the  Safety.  The  price 
is  $2.  You  can’t  buy  it  any  place  for 
less,  because  it  is  worth  it.  B'or  just  one 
month — June — no  longer,  no  shorter,  we 
will  let  you  have  one  for  less  than  they 
cost  us  by  the  dozen.  Any  time  during 
the  month  of  June,  you  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $2,  with  10  cents 


extra  for  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
the  razor  by  return  mail,  and  the  paper 
for  a  year  to  the  new  subscriber.  Of 
course,  you  will  get  $1  for  the  new  sub¬ 
scription,  so  the  razor  will  cost  you  only 
$1  besides  the  postage.  This  will  hold 
good  only  for  the  month  of  June.  We 
positively  will  not  repeat  this  offer  after 
June.  If  not  satisfied,  we  will  return 
the  money.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if 
you  want  comfort  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  shaving. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yobker,  New  York. 


job  for  any  length  of  time.  Neither  does  he,  as  a 
rule,  have  to  move  far  from  home  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment.  Such  men  are  usually  appreciated  at 
their  face  value,  in  their  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  a  competent 
foreman  who  knows  how  to  handle  men  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  plan  work  intelligently.  m.  g. 

Luzerne  County. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  farm  help  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  Very  few  foreigners  are  employed. 
Our  workmen  are  mostly  whites,  a  few  trusty 
colored  laborers  find  berths  with  farmers,  but 
the  mass  of  them,  like  the  foreign  element  of  our 
population,  congregate  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
Wages  have  not  perceptibly  declined  within  the 
last  10  years.  They  range  from  as  low  as  $6  per 
month  for  those  who  are  dear  at  their  board,  up 
to  $18;  $11  up  to  $15  secures  a  very  fair  class  of 
workmen.  In  paying  higher  wages,  we  expect, 
besides  muscular  skill,  a  higher  order  of  intelli¬ 
gence;  men  who,  with  the  means,  would  be  fully 
competent  to  run  a  farm  successfully  for  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course,  these  prices  include  board 
with  the  employer.  A  very  fair  average  hand 

( Continued  nn  next  vaoe.) 


Economy 


A  daily  constitutional  | 
and  a  Columbia  bicy-  § 
cle  —  there’s  healthy  f 
economy  for  you — in-  j 
vigoration  in  the  exer-  I 
cise — economy  in  the  j 
wheel.  Perhaps  Colum-  § 
bias  cost  a  little  more  in  [ 
the  beginning,  but  they  | 
are  cheapest  in  the  end.  [ 


|  Columbia  Bicycles 

STANDARD  OF  $lf|nT0ALL 
THE  WORLD.  ALIKE. 

j  HARTFORDS,  next  best,560,555,550,s45 

POPE  MFG.  CO., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

g  Catalogue  free  from  any  Columbia  dealer;  by 
mail  for  one  2-cent  stamp. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumj 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  ny  -J1 

ROOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  YV.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  IS.  Y. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AN1)  HA XI)  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Ebls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PDLLE  Y  &  PRESS  CO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees }  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

tW*  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings."  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall— now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0.)N.Y. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Senp 
fur  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


THE 


FARQUHAR 

^  11  ^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION i  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition* 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  MUIb,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple* 
menta  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  niarket.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  R.  FA  KQUH  A  K  CO.,  Ltd.,  York, P®. 


YOU  WILL  BE  SURPRISED 

at  the  testimony  we  will  send 
you  from  all  over  the  United 
States  regarding  the 

“  CHARTER,” 
used  for  nearly  every  purpose 
power  Is  applied  to  under  the 
sun.  when  you  drop  us  a  line. 

CHARTER  6ASEN6INE  GO. 

Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


The  Smalley  Family  of  Feed  Savers 

are  used  by  leading  “up-to-date”  farmers  throughout  U.e  United  States  and  Canada. 
!45  years  practical  experience  enables  us  to  give  better  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  any  of  our  competitors.  It  pays  others  to  use  them;  it  will  pay  you. 
_  .  —  our  Cutters  will  have  slircddlng  and  husking  attachments  if  desired 

l  fir  XH/  Feed  mills  will  have  either  shake,  or  automatic  screw  feed.  Ensilage 
w  *  Carriers  will  be  made  straight,  angle  or  semi-circle.  Farm  Powers, 

8  sizes  of  sweep,  G  sizes  tread  and  3  sizes  engines.  Root  Cutters,  Elec¬ 
tric  for  hand  or  power  use.  Wood  Saws,  “Smalley” 
‘Battle  Creek”  drag  and  circular  saws. 


I 


Monarch  Feed  Mills. 
The  bust  farm  and 
feed  mills  on  earth. 


Our  famous  Silo  Machine 
No.  14,  with  elevator  and 
1897  semi  circle  carrier. 


I  feed  mills  on  ear 

|  SM1L1 

Liiii  ■■  iii.nm— • 


Electric  Hoot  Cutter 
for  hand  or  power. 


Smalley  reed  Cutters  for 
hand  use  only.  Nos.  0,  100. 


SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


REDUCE  the  Price  of  Your  Insurance 

by  roofing  your  building  with  our  COEEUGATED  ^ 

IRON  AND  STEEL  ROOFING. 

,  No  more  fires  from  defective  flues,  where  the  chimney 
passes  through  the  roof,  or  from  sparks  falling  upon  the 
roof.  Cheaper  than  Bliingles,  because  the  first  cost  is  no 
greater,  while  the  lasting  qualities  are  double.  A  COOD 

CORRUCATED  STEEL  ROOF  at  2^  cts.  per  square 
foot.  A  building  roofed  with  iron  or  steel  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rate  per  thousand  of  insurance  as  one  which  is 
roofed  with  slate— the  difference  in  first  cost  is  in 
favor  of  iron  and  steel. 

For  circulars,  prices  and  estimates,  address 

The  Berlin  Iron  Bridce  Co., 

PART  BERLIN.  CONNECTICUT 
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American  Farm  Help. 

(CONTINUED.) 

boarding  himself,  can  be  had  at  $25  per  month. 
But,  as  farm  wages  have  not  declined  with  the 
shrinkage  of  other  values,  something  has  to  be 
done,  and  fewer  laborers  are  employed,  more 
labor-saving  machinery  is  used,  and  fewer  re¬ 
pairs  are  made.  The  surplus  workmen  find 
employment  on  the  railways,  in  the  iron  mills, 
and  other  large  industrial  works,  or — become 
tramps.  With  this  compulsory  economy — for  it 
is  compulsory  and  not  what  we  would  like— the 
farms,  as  a  rule,  are  deteriorating  in  value,  build¬ 
ings  are  going  out  of  repair,  fences  are  crumb¬ 
ling  away,  more  and  more  each  year  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  of  the  farm  are  being  sold  and 
not  replaced;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
farmers’  sons,  discouraged  with  the  outlook,  are 
leaving  for  other  employment.  w.  t.  8. 

Chester  County. 

What  Western  Men  Say. 

1.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  2.  - .  3.  Yes.  4. 

From  $1  to  $1.25  per  day.  I  have  paid  the  same 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  or  whenever  I  have 
been  obliged  to  hire.  5.  Yes.  6.  I  presume  that 
many  have  gone  west  where  land  can  be  taken 
up,  or  bought  cheaper,  and  some  have  joined  the 
tramp  army.  a.  m.  c. 

Bunker  Hill,  Ill. 

1.  Yes.  2.  The  work  is  too  hard,  and  the  hours 
too  many  for  the  pay.  3.  Not  very  often.  4.  $15 
per  month  and  board ;  they  were  $18  and  $20  in 
former  years.  5.  No;  the  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  hire  the  laborers  on  account  of  low  prices  for 
farm  produce.  6.  They  first  became  tramps 
looking  for  work;  not  finding  it,  they  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  burglars,  highwaymen,  train  wreckers, 
murderers,  etc.  R.  b. 

Plymouth,  Mich. 

1.  Yes,  but  I  mean  good  help;  we  have  enough 
good-for-nothings.  2.  They  are  mostly  foreigners, 
and  are  too  lazy  to  work  as  a  man  has  to.  3.  No, 
there  aren’t  many.  4.  Eighteen  dollars  a  month 
for  nine  months,  the  other  three  months  for  their 
board— $2  less  than  four  years  ago.  5.  Yes,  about 
one-half.  6.  Mostly  gone  to  town,  others  work 
for  themselves,  are  renting  farms,  have  gone  to 
get  cheap  railroad  land  or  free  government  land. 

Ghent,  Minn.  e.  c.  d. 

1.  Good  and  reliable  farm  help  is  scarce  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  2.  A  dislike  for  farming  and  a 
woful  lack  of  training  in  the  practical  details  of 
farm  work.  3.  Yes.  4  Day  wages,  $1  per  day. 
By  the  month,  $14  to  $20  for  the  season,  with 
board.  By  the  yfar  $200  to  $240,  with  house, 
garden  aDd  fuel  furnished.  About  15  per  cent 
less  than  five  years  ago.  5.  Yes;  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  6.  I  have  no  idea;  perhaps  some  of  them 
are  in  the  shops  making  our  farm  machinery. 

Lake  County,  O.  w.  T. 

1.  It  is  in  the  West.  2.  Because  a  man  that  is 
good  for  anything  will  buy  a  team  and  rent  or 
buy  a  home,  and  then  pay  for  it.  3.  Yes,  though 
there  are  many  others.  4.  From  $12  to  $18  per 
month,  very  seldom  the  latter.  5.  For  harvest,  it 
has,  as  formerly  it  took  four  or  five  to  bind  and 
two  to  shock ;  now,  generally,  one  does  the  shock¬ 
ing.  Very  rarely  corn  or  potatoes  get  any  hoe¬ 
ing;  all  is  done  by  team  and  plow.  6.  All  of  any 
ambition  are  for  themselves,  those  that  have 
none  are  tramping,  because  people  will  feed  them 
and  they  would  rather  beg  and  steal  than  work. 

Galesburg,  Mo.  c.  s.  l. 

1.  For  ordinary  farming,  help  appears  to  be 
plenty.  As  this  part  of  the  country  is  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  dairying,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  good 

help  for  that,  owing  to  inexperience.  2. - . 

3.  As  this  county  is  largely  composed  of  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  Poles,  and  Germans,  there  are  few 
Americans  to  be  obtained.  4.  About$15  per  month 
for  the  season;  in  haying  and  harvesting,  $1  to 
$1.25  per  day,  about  one-fourth  less  than  former 
years.  5.  Of  course,  improved  machinery  lessens 
the  demand  for  help;  the  old  reaper  required  four 
to  6ix  men  to  follow  it,  now  only  one  to  two  are 
required  with  the  self-binders.  The  same  differ¬ 
ence  exists  with  thrashing;  the  stackers  displace 
two  to  three  men.  c.  a.  s. 

Whitehall,  Wis. 

1.  There  appeared  to  be  about  as  much  help  as 
could  find  steady  employment,  for  last  year  and 
this;  for  several  previous  years,  there  was  a 
scarcity.  Some  of  the  help  is  not  quite  what  we 
would  like,  and  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
employers  are  not  the  best  of  men  to  work  for. 
If  you  mean  to  include  work  in  the  house,  my 
answer  would  be  that  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain 
good  help,  or  even  any  help.  2.  The  reason  it  is 
hard  to  get  help  for  the  house,  is  because  most 
mothers  look  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  for  their 
daughters  to  work  out  doing  housework ;  it  seems 
to  be  the  height  of  their  ambition  to  be  school 
teachers.  3.  In  this  vicinity,  most  of  the  farm 
help  are  Americans.  The  northern  part  of  this 
county,  and  Dubuque,  are  largely  settled  by  the 
Irish,  and  there  the  Irish  are  employed.  Some 
localities  are  settled  by  the  Germans,  and  they 
mostly  employ  their  own  country  people.  4. 
Eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month,  for  eight 
or  nine  months,  $12  to  $18  for  the  winter  months; 
formerly,  $20  to  $22  for  eight  or  nine  months,  and 
$15  to  $18  for  the  winter  months.  Some  have  paid 
$20  per  month  by  the  year,  but  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  5.  It  has  displaced  a  good  many.  6.  Some 
have  bought  teams  and  rented  land.  Some  have 


The  best  Horse-power, 
Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill, 
ltye- thresher,  Land-rol¬ 
ler,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine  (circular  & 
drag).  Sweep-power, 
Fodder  and  Ensilage  Cutter,  Kound-silo. 

Ceo.  D.  Harder,  Manufacturer.  Coblesklll.  N.Y. 
esr  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


gone  farther  west  and  purchased  cheap  land  and 
gone  to  farming.  e.  E.  b. 

Jones  County,  la. 

1.  It  is  not  hard  to  obtain  good  farm  help.  2. 
Men  are  looking  for  work  and  cannot  get  it. 
Farmers  are  not  able  to  hire  the  help  they  need 
at  any  wages.  3.  Yes,  we  can.  4.  The  average 
wages  paid  this  year  are  $12  per  month,  compared 
with  $18  a  few  years  ago.  5.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  improved  machinery  has  displaced  any  farm 
help,  but  enables  them  to  do  better  work  and  do 
it  easier.  The  binder  displaces  a  few  transient 
men  that  were  employed  for  about  two  weeks  in 
harvest,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  general  farm 
help.  6.  Quite  a  number  of  men  have  gone  from 
here  this  spring  to  Manitoba,  where  they  claim 
they  can  get  $20  per  month,  and  if  the  low  prices 
of  labor  and  produce  continue,  good  help  will  be 
hard  to  obtain  in  the  near  future.  J.  w.  M. 

Clare,  Mich. 

1.  It  is  hard  to  obtain  good  help.  2.  The  cause 
is  that  a  good  farm  hand  receives  good  wages, 
saves  his  money  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
rents  a  farm  and  starts  for  himself.  3.  Yes,  and 
no;  they  are  worthy  citizens,  that  is,  they  have  a 
vote,  but  are  mostly  German  or  of  German  de¬ 
scent,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  other  nationalities. 
4.  The  average  wages  paid  this  year  I  should 
judge  to  be  about  $17  per  month,  where  a  year  or 
two  back,  $20  or  a  little  better  was  paid.  5.  I  do 
not,  that  is,  laborers  working  for  the  season  or 
year.  Day  or  harvest  laborers  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  hay  loader  which  does  the  work  of 
three  men,  and  the  self-binder  which  is  equal  to 
eight  or  ten  men,  that  is,  it  will  do  as  much  work 
in  a  day  as  10  men  would  do.  6.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
what  lias  become  of  them;  they  are  about  as 
plenty  now  as  then.  When  there  is  nothing  to  do, 
there  are  plenty  of  them,  but  if  you  wanted  one 
for  a  few  days,  you  could  not  find  him  in  the 
State,  or  if  you  did,  he  would  only  stay  one  day. 

Oxford,  Iowa.  L.  c. 

1.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  so  far  as 
I  know,  in  securing  plenty  of  efficient  farm  help 
in  this  section.  This  season,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
laborers.  I  live  in  a  district  where  many  people 
are  employed  in  mining.  Farmers’  boys  work  in 
mines  in  the  winter,  and  on  farms  in  the  summer. 
When  mining  is  very  brisk,  farm  labor  is  not  so 
easily  secured.  3.  Nearlv  all  farm  laborers  are 
American  born.  4.  Wages  average  about  $16  per 
month  and  board.  Very  little  change  for  10  years 
past.  5.  Improved  machinery  has  displaced  but 
little  farm  labor  here  that  is  usually  employed 
by  the  month  or  for  the  season.  Harvest  hands 
are  no  longer  a  necessity.  The  principal  dis¬ 
placement  of  labor  has  been  during  harvest. 
These  extra  laborers  were  formerly  secured  from 
the  towns  and  from  other  vocations,  tempted  by 
high  wages.  The  men  who  sow  the  crop,  now 
harvest  it.  The  principal  change  here  since  the 
era  of  low  prices,  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  laborers  hired  by  farmers.  Fewer 
hired  men  and  more  renters  or  those  who  farm 
on  shares  is  the  adjustment.  Thus  the  wages  in 
the  aggregate  have  been  reduced,  but  no  material 
reduction  by  the  month.  r.  w.  m. 

Ashboro,  Ind. 

MARKETS. 
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Oreimery,  Weitern,  extras,  per  lb  . 16)60— 

We*tern,  flssts . 14)60— 

Western,  seoonda . 12)6013)6 

Western,  thirds . 11  012 

State,  finest . 15  015)6 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 11  @14 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fancy . 14>60— 

Firsts . 12)6  013)6 

Seoonds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fsnoy . 14  @  — 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 11  @13)6 

n  extern  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 11)6®  12 

BTrsts . 10)6  0H 

Seconds .  9h@10 

Weuern  factory,  extra . —  @— 

BTrsts...  .  . 10  @1U)6 

Seconds .  9  @  9)6 

Thirds .  7)6@  8)6 

Old  butter,  per  lb .  7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  choice .  8)60— 

Good  to  prime . 8  @8)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  @  5)6 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)6@  4)6 

Full  skims .  2)6®  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected. per  dot  11)6®  — 
State&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  11  @  — 

Western,  selected  for  storage .  10  @  10)4 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime. ..  10  @  — 

Kentucky&Nashvile.  fresh  gath’d. choice  9  0- 
Other  8outh'n.  fresh  gath’d,  g’d  to  prime  9  @  11 

Western  seconds.  per30-doz  case . 2  40  @2  fc5 

FKUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 4 94®  5 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  494 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  496® 

Common,  per  lb .  2)6®  4)4 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  ®  2)6 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled.  quarters .  2)4@  3 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1)6®  196 

Cores  and  skins,  1896.  per  lb .  1  @1)4 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896.  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9)6@10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6)6®  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 12  @  12)6 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  5  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

FB  HITS — GBHNN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  C0@2  25 

Spltzenberg,  per  bbl  . 1  2502  50 

Greening,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

N.  Spy,  ice  home,  fancy,  per  bbl .  ..3  C0@3  50 

Ben  Davis,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 2  0003  25 

Husset,  per  bbl  . I  5Q@2  7) 


Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  nerboll  00@l  25 

Somers,  Brother  &  Co.,  611  Liberty 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Established  in  1876.) 
Commission  Merchants  in  Fruits,  Vegeta¬ 
bles  and  Produce,  invite  inquiries  and 
correspondence,  and  furnish  reliable 
market  advices  and  references  upon 
application.  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the 
best  markets  in  the  country. — Adv. 


Cherries.  Va.,  per  ib .  8®  10 

Huckleberries,  N.  t\,  per  quart .  150  — 

Pnaches,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  5U@3  00 

PIneabples,  per  100  .  . 6  00@lU  00 

Strawberries.  Charleston,  per  quart .  6®  10 

Ml.  and  Dal.,  ter  quart .  4®  7 

J  rs  »y.  per  quai  t  .  5@  7 

Muskmeions.  per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100  . 30  0D@  — 

HONE'S . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  5  @7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 4)6®  5)6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3)6®  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  Der  lb .  6  ©  5)6 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 60  @— 

HOBS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896.  choice .  8  @9 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7)6 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @ — 

Old  olds .  2  @6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896.  choice . 10  @11 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  7  @  9 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  —  @— 

German.  1895 . —  @ — 

German,  1896  . 18  @25 

MBATB— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  7)60  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6)6@  7 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  0  6 

Spring  lambs,  each . 1  00  @4  00 

Pork,  cou  try  dressed ,60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  0  6)6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  5)6 

126  lbs  and  np,  per  lb .  4  @  4)6 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  3)6®  394 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2)6@  294 

Shelled,  No.  I,  per  lb .  3  @  3)6 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)6®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  494©  — 

Peoans  selected  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Mixed.  p»r  lb .  5  @  7 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hlckorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .2  00  @  — 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  75  @1  00 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  40  ®  50 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  sack . 1  20®  1  40 

State,  per  180  lbs....  .  9001  00 

Per  sack  .  9J01  00 

Maine  Rose,  per  sack .  —  @  — 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  25®  — 

Maine.  Empire  State,  per  sack . 1  15®  — 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 3  50@5  00 

No.  2 . 2  50@3  00 

Flo  Ida  No.  1 . 3  0l)®4  00 

Charle&toi  and  Havana  . 3  00&4  0J 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  b.  bbl . 1  25@l  60 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  0002  60 

POULTRY— LIVH. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  16  @  22 

B  owls,  local,  per  lb .  9  0  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  0  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  0  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  0  8 


Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  00  @  76 

Western,  per  pair .  60  0  76 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  0  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  0  — 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  76  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  0  — 

Yonng,  per  Dalr .  20  0  25 

DRB8SED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  0  8 


Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  33  @  — 
Phlla.,  3k  lbs  and  over  to  pair, per  lb  27  @  30 
Chickens  and  fowls,  mixed,  W’n,  prime.  8  ®  8)6 

Mixed,  West’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..  7  @  7)6 


Fowls.  State  &  P«nn.,  good  to  prime .  8  0  8)6 

Western,  prime,  oer  lb .  8  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7)6 

Old  cooks,  per  lb .  .  5  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dot . 2  00  @2  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  76 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  01  26 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fancy .  12)6®  — 

No.  1 .  11  @  12 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  dry  picked .  16  @  17 

Scalded .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  soft  meated.  No  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  @  8 

Fowls.  No.  1 .  8  @  — 

No.  2 .  8  @  7 

Capons,  Western,  mixed  weights .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  12  @  13 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Geese.  No.  1 .  8  ®  19 

No.  2 .  6  ®  7 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  large,  per  doz  bunches . 1  75®  — 

Fai'  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  2i@l  60 

Beets,  Norfolk,  per  .00  bunories . 1  00@2  00 

Charleston,  new.  per  loO  bunches . 1  00@2  00 

Cabbage.  N  C.,  per  bDl-crate .  66®  85 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate .  60@1  00 

Norfoia,  per  bbl .  6b@  86 

Savannah,  per  bbl-erate .  5t@l  00 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  40®  50 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  It®  30 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  26@1  75 

Florida,  per  basket  . I  60(32  CO 

Savannah  and  Charleston,  per  basket.. 2  00@2  60 

Egg  plant.  B'lorida,  per  )6-bbl  box . I  60@2  00 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  doz .  — @  — 

i-iocal,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  -@  — 

Onions.  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  50®  — 

E.ypt  an,  per  bag . 2  00®  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60@1  75 

Inferior,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Peas.  Norfolk,  per  )6-bbl  package .  76@  90 

Maryland,  per  k-bbi  Dasket  .  7601  00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  busnel  or  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Radishes,  local,  per  iUO  bnnches .  300  40 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  7b@l  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk  per  Dbl .  —0  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Squash,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  26@2  CO 

String  beans.  Charleston,  per  basket . 1  503.2  25 

Savannah,  per  crate . 1  2b@l  75 

Tematoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  75@1  26 

MILK  AND  CREAM 


The  total  dally  Bupply  has  been  23.274  oans  of  milk, 
147  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  700  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.10  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


SHATTERED. 


The  Precarious  Condition  nf  Prnf.  A.  H.  Nye 

A  Prominent  Iowa  Educator’s  Painful  Experience  as  Related 

by  Him  to  a  Newspaper  Man. 


From  the  Gazette , 

The  la  grippe,  that  dread  disease  that  had  such 
a  run  throughout  this  country  three  and  four 
years  since,  left  many  who  were  previously  in 
robust  health  with  shattered  constitutions  and 
seemingly  confirmed  invalids. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Nye,  living  at  No.  2500  Olive  Street, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  was  among  the  number  left 
by  the  disease  in  a  precarious  condition,  his 
nervous  system  shattered,  and  with  a  general 
debility  of  his  entire  system;  no  strength,  feet 
and  limbs  badly  swollen,  in  fact,  he  was  almost 
helpless.  Prof.  Nye  is  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  having  come  west  in  1886— a  healthy,  robust 
man.  He  is  a  school  teacher  by  profession, 
having  served  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  this  (Black  Hawk)  county,  several 
terms,  and  he  has  the  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  His  helpless  condition 
called  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity.  He  tried  the  best  medical  skill  procurable, 
and  spent  most  of  his  ready  means  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  recover  his  health,  and  had  about 
given  up  completely  discouraged.  He  had 
stopped  taking  treatment,  being  fully  convinced 
In  his  own  mind  that  there  was  no  help  for  him, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  spend  the  balance  of 
hisdays  as  an  invalid,  a  burden  to  family  and 
friends.  Some  one  who  had  heard  of  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills,  spoke  to  him  about  them  and  urged 
his  giving  them  a  trial.  His  poor  success  with 
eminent  physicians  made  him  skeptical  and  he 
had  no  faith  in  what  was  called  proprietary 
medicine,  and  would  not  listen  to  this  advice  for 
some  days.  The  friend  being  persistent,  how- 


Cedar  Falls ,  Iowa. 

ever,  and  having  faith  in  Pink  Pills,  would  not 
let  up,  until  he  had  finally  prevailed  upon  the 
sufferer  to  send  for  a  box,  which  he  reluctantly 
did,  and  after  receiving  them  decided  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial.  The  first  box  relieved  him  In  a 
surprising  manner;  yet  he  was  not  convinced 
that  it  was  the  medicine  that  helped  him,  but  the 
weather  which  had  turned  pleasant,  and  did  not 
send  for  a  further  supply  until  he  was  again 
about  as  bad  as  before  taking  the  pills.  Then  he 
concluded  he  would  make  another  trial,  and  took 
three  boxes,  and  to-day  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
well  as  before  the  attack  of  la  grippe.  It  is  need* 
less  to  state  he  cannot  say  too  much  for  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  for  people 
who  have  been  left  in  poor  health  from  la  grippe 
or  any  other  cause.  Any  one  wishing  to  test  the 
validity  of  this  letter  can  write  Mr.  Nye,  No.  2500 
Olive  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  and  he  will 
cheerfully  recommend  the  medicine,  and  state 
his  condition  before  and  after  using. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such 
diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
nervous  headache,  the  after  affect  of  la  grippe, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  com¬ 
plexions,  all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or 
female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  ail  dealers,  or  will 
be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  50  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are  never  sold  in 
bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


m 


Permanently  cared  by  aainK  DR.  WHxTEHALL*8  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest.  Bares 
sent  free  on  mention  of  thi**  Maija/ine.  TIIIC  DH.  IV II  IT  K II A  TT  Jtf  KCS  TtTIHINK  CO.,  A 


South  Jiettd ,  Inti. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produoo  Commission  Morohants 

844  WASHINGTON  SI..  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CHEAMER1 
B OTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  appKoatlon. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Place  on  Fiuit  Farm  Wanttd  f°reamry8  TU8 

Address  H.  W.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

SOMK  EXPERIENCE  WITH  HENS. 

The  object  of  giving  the  results  of 
operations  at  Hope  Farm,  is  not  to  re¬ 
cord  successes  alone,  but  rather  to  give 
exact  accounts  of  farm  operations,  which 
may,  possibly,  result  in  failure.  We  find 
farmers  quite  ready  to  record  successes, 
but  they  are  often  silent  about  failures, 
without  thinking  that  it  is  only  by 
bringing  the  failure  out  into  the  light, 
that  it  can  be  brought  up  to  a  success. 

We  started  early  in  March  to  obtain 
as  large  a  flock  of  laying  hens  as  we 
could  conveniently  get  together  by  fall. 
The  first  purchase  was  a  breeding  pen 
of  10  black  birds  from  Mr.  A.  Johnson, 
whom  our  readers  will  remember  as  the 
“One-IIorse  Jersey  Farmer.”  The  orig¬ 
inal  stock  of  these  black  birds  was  a 
cross  between  the  White  and  Brown 
Leghorn  made  several  years  ago.  From 
the  eggs  resulting  from  this  crossing, 
were  batched  a  number  of  large  black 
birds,  of  pure  Leghorn  blood.  These 
hens  were  mated  with  a  Minorca  cock, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  has  kept  them  separate 
from  his  other  stock,  believing  them  to 
be  better  layers  and  larger  birds  than 
either  the  Whites  or  the  Browns.  We 
bought  them  because  of  their  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  and  because  of  their  good  egg 
record.  We  have  mated  them  with  a 
young  Minorca  cock,  and  have  kept 
them  in  a  separate  pen,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  just  how  many  eggs  10  hens 
will  lay  during  their  natural  life.  They 
were  kept  in  small  quarters  in  town 
until  May  1G,  when  they  were  moved 
out  to  the  farm.  We  purpose  to  call 
this  strain  Black  Business  Birds,  and  to 
breed  the  hens  alternately  with  Black 
Minorcas  and  Brown  Leghorn  cocks. 

In  30  days  of  March,  these  hens  laid 
121  eggs.  For  the  first  week  after  we 
got  them,  they  laid  only  one  or  two 
eggs  per  day,  as  a  change  in  quarters 
always  seems  to  affect  such  birds  injur¬ 
iously.  In  the  30  days  of  April,  they 
laid  175  eggs,  and  the  16  days  of  May,  84 
eggs,  making  a  total  of  380  eggs  in  76 
days,  or  an  average  of  exactly  five  eggs 
a  day.  We  do  not  pretend  that  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  this  egg  rec¬ 
ord.  The  hens  had  been  laying  for,  at 
least,  two  months  before  we  bought 
them.  Only  two  of  them  have  shown 
any  inclination  to  sit  thus  far,  and  they 
were  broken  up  without  any  trouble, 
and  have,  apparently,  gone  to  laying 
again.  As  to  feeding,  we  started  with 
the  design  of  preparing  the  simplest 
possible  ration.  We  fed  a  morning  mash 
of  half  wheat  bran  and  half  wheat 
middlings,  with  table  scraps  and  dry 
bran  at  noon,  and  whole  corn  at  night. 
During  the  past  two  weeks,  we  have  fed 
in  the  place  of  the  bran  and  middlings, 
the  poultry  food  prepared  by  the  II. -O. 
Company,  and  this,  we  think,  has  given 
us  better  returns  than  the  former  mix¬ 
ture.  The  380  eggs  laid  till  May  16,  cost 
us  less  than  $1.25  for  food.  We  shall 
now  begin  a  different  ration  containing 
meat  and  oil  meal  and,  during  the  year, 
we  purpose  to  try  different  combinations 
of  foods  in  order  to  try  to  answer  several 
important  questions. 

The  eggs  from  these  hens  were  all  in¬ 
tended  for  hatching,  most  of  them  being 
used  in  the  incubator.  Our  experiment¬ 
ing  has  been  done  with  a  Prairie  State 
incubator,  of  100-egg  capacity.  For  a 
starter,  we  put  in  56  eggs,  not  of  our 
own  breeding.  As  a  result,  we  hatched 
seven  chickens.  For  the  next  run,  we 
used  80  eggs  of  our  own  breeding,  and 
20  from  other  flocks.  The  result  was  35 
chickens  from  57  fertile  eggs.  From  the 
third  run,  with  100  eggs  of  our  own 
breeding,  we  obtained  41  chickens  from 
63  good  eggs  at  the  last  testing.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  failures  are  slowly  coming 
to  us,  and  we  shall  discuss  them  later. 
We  conclude  that  the  trouble  with  the 
last  hatch  vs  as  chiefly  that  we  kept  our 
eggs  too  long,  and  did  not  handle  them 
properly,  before  putting  them  into  the 


incubator.  We  were  anxious  to  obtain 
all  possible  chicks  from  this  breeding 
pen,  therefore,  used  some  eggs  that  were 
20  days  old.  The  dates  of  laying  were 
carefully  marked  on  the  eggs,  and  we 
now  find  that  most  of  those  which  failed 
to  hatch  were  the  oldest  eggs.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  eggs  put  in  the 
incubator  within  10  days  of  their  laying, 
have  hatched  safely.  We  have  learned 
from  this  to  put  our  eggs  under  hens 
about  as  fast  as  they  are  laid,  and  not 
to  hold  them  as  long  as  we  formerly  did. 
We  shall  now  fill  the  incubator  in  a 
different  way,  and  thoroughly  test  this 
matter  of  holding  the  eggs  for  more  than 
10  days. 

It  had  been  hard  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  20  percent  of  these  eggs  proved 
infertile  at  the  first  testing.  In  theory, 
every  egg  from  such  a  small  breeding 
pen,  with  only  10  hens  to  one  cock, 
should  be  fertile  and  strong.  We  notice, 
however,  that  many  breeders  make  the 
same  complaint,  and  we  think  that  40 
hens  running  with  four  cocks  would 
give  a  larger  proportion  of  fertile  eggs 
than  the  same  number  divided  into  four 
pens.  There  seem  to  be  several  hens  in 
the  pen  that  are  entirely  neglected  by 
the  cock.  We  know  that  geese  must  be 
carefully  mated  before  they  will  breed, 
and  to  some  extent,  the  same  matter  of 
individual  likes  and  dislikes  seems  to 
hold  true  of  “chickens.”  In  a  large 
flock,  each  individual  seems  to  find  an 
agreeable  mate.  In  one  small  pen  there 
seem  to  be  some  “  misfits.” 

We  also  conclude  that  our  food  ration 
has  contained  too  much  soft  food  for 


that,  when  their  flocks  are  attacked  in 
that  respect,  they  diagnose  all  cases 
as  “cholera”.  Usually,  they  give  no 
symptoms  or  details,  simply  stating, 
“  My  fowls  have  cholera  ”.  1  have,  for 

30  years,  made  it  a  point  to  investigate 
all  supposed  cases  of  cholera,  going  to 
quite  an  expense  at  times  in  order  to  do 
so,  but  so  far,  have  met  only  two  cases, 
roup  or  indigestion  having  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  cholera.  In  fact,  cholera  is  a 
very  rare  disease.  Overfeeding,  espe¬ 
cially  on  grain,  with  no  exercise,  has 
caused  many  diseases  incidental  to  such 
management,  such  as  fatty  degeneracy, 
enlarged  liver,  diarrhea,  etc.,  whole 
flocks  being  affected  because  of  the 
treatment  in  feeding,  all  individuals 
being  alike. 

Cholera  is  a  disease  that  sweeps  quickly 
through  a  flock.  It  “  kills  or  cures  ”  in 
36  hours.  There  is  no  lingering  illness 
or  slow  progression  of  the  disease.  In¬ 
digestion,  on  the  contrary,  may  exist  for 
weeks,  and  so  may  roup  (really  consump¬ 
tion,  scrofula,  etc  ).  The  term  roup 
covers  a  great  many  ills,  and  is  not  spe¬ 
cific  in  its  application.  Cholera  may  be 
noticed  by  large  evacuations  of  a  green¬ 
ish  color,  which  are  very  watery  and 
frequent.  The  fowl  has  intense  thirst,  a 
peculiar,  anxious  expression,  and  refuses 
all  food,  growing  weaker  rapidly,  dying 
usually  in  24  hours.  If  it  survive  36 
hours,  it  recovers  rapidly.  The  disease 
spreads  among  all  the  members  of  the 
flock,  but  few  escaping.  If  disease  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  flock  beyond  the  few  hours 
in  which  it  proves  so  destructive,  it  is 
not  cholera. 


producing  the  most  vigorous  eggs.  We  There  is  no  certain  remedy,  as  it  is  a 
want  to  learn  how  to  secure  the  great-  germ  disease.  Medicines  can  be  given 
est  number  of  fertile  eggs  from  this  only  through  the  agency  of  the  drinking 


pen  of  Black  Business  Birds,  and  at  the 
same  time,  obtain  a  large  egg  record. 
Can  a  hen  prove  a  reliable  breeder  while 
being  pushed  to  lay  eggs  rapidly  ?  We 
doubt  it,  but  we  are  going  to  try  to  find 
out.  We  have  had  better  success  in 
nursing  the  little  chicks  than  in  hatch¬ 
ing  them.  We  have  lost  but  two  thus 
far  in  our  homemade  brooders.  More 
about  them  at  another  time.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  a  hen  should  ever  fly  ? 
We  fail  to  see  any,  and  we  expect  to 
keep  the  wing  feathers  of  pullets  clipped 
as  fast  as  they  sprout.  h  w.  c 


NOTES  ON  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

IS  THE  DISEASE  liEALLY  COMMON  ? 

I  have  never  had  a  case  of  chicken 
cholera  on  my  place,  therefore  have  had 
no  experience  in  treating  the  disease, 
but  like  other  diseases  of  poultry,  it  is 
much  easier  prevented  than  cured.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  of  cholera  where 
the  fowls  had  pure,  clean  water,  good, 
sound  food  and  plenty  of  grit.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  they  will  find  enough 
grit  when  allowed  free  range,  as  all  the 
suitable  hard,  sharp  grit  is  soon  picked 
up.  The  disease  is  much  less  frequent 
in  this  vicinity  than  in  former  years, 
when  I  have  known  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  haul  the  carcasses  out  by  the 
cart-load  almost.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  people  think  their 
fowls  have  cholera  when  they  have  any 
kind  of  bowel  trouble.  True  cholera 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  greenish- 
yellow  droppings,  and  by  its  quick 
work,  as  it  usually  kills  within  48  hours  ; 
while  with  indigestion  or  ordinary  diar¬ 
rhea,  they  will  linger  for  days  and  weeks, 
sometimes  die,  but  mostly  get  over  it. 
I  have  known  the  cholera  to  kill  15  or  20 
per  day,  and  when  once  started,  it  usually 
keeps  at  it  at  about  that  rate  while  the 
supply  lasts.  j.  e.  Stevenson. 

One  difficulty  with  farmers  and  others 
who  are  not  familiar  with  diseases  is 


water.  Good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid 
carbolic  acid  in  three  pints  of  drinking 
water,  but  nothing  is  reliable  as  a  cure. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  man  cannot  run 
away  from  Death. 
If  he  would  con¬ 
quer  it  he  must 
stand  and  fight 
with  the  weapons 
of  common  sense 
and  science.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and 
women  try  to  es- 
‘cape  Death’s  most 
active  agent,  con¬ 
sumption,  by  running  away.  They  flee 
from  one  climate  to  another,  and  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  forgetting 
their  demon  is  within  them  and  not  to  be 
escaped  from  by  a  change  of  locality.  Con¬ 
sumption  has  been  pronounced  incurable. 
It  is  not.  It  is  curable  and  without  change 
of  climate  if  the  proper  remedy  is  resorted 
to,  in  reasonable  time. 

q8  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  consumption 
are  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It  goes  to  the  seat  of  the  troub¬ 
le.  It  cures  all  disorders  of  the  digestion. 
It  makes  the  appetite  keen  and  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  food  perfect.  It  fills  the  blood 
with  life-giving  elements.  It  is  the  great 
blood-purifier,  flesh-builder,  and  nerve-in- 
vigorator.  It  acts  directly  on  the  lungs.  It 
not  only  cures  consumption,  but  all  other 
wasting  diseases  due  to  improper  nourish¬ 
ment.  All  good  druggist  sell  it. 

“  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  *  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  ’  and  am  now  on  the  second  one," 
writes  Amanda  E-  Blankenship,  of  Templeton, 
Dyer  Co.,  Tenn.  "I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I 
have  received  more  benefit  from  it  than  from  all 
the  medicine  I  have  taken  from  our  home  doctors 
in  the  last  twelve  mouths." 

Whoever  would  like  a  complete  medical 
library  in  compact  form  should  send  for  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser. 
This  is  a  book  of  1,008  pages,  illustrated 
with  more  than  300  drawings  and  colored 
plates.  Dr.  Pierce  is  one  of  the  best  known 
medical  men  in  the  United  States.  The 
best  of  what  he  knows  is  “boiled  down  ”  in 
this  book.  He  talks  to  you  in  plain  En¬ 
glish  of  all  the  sickness  you  ever  heard  of. 
Several  chapters  relate  to  the  physiology  of 
woman’s  reproductive  organs.  This  book, 
until  recently,  sold  for  $1.50.  At  this  price 
680,000  copies  were  sold.  Now  an  enor¬ 
mous  edition  in  paper  covers  is  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  absolutely  free.  Send  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  pay  the  cost 
of  mailing  only.  If  a  copy  in  fine  French 
cloth  with  embossed  covers  is  desired,  seud 
10  cents  extra — 31  cents  in  all. 


•  Is’t  so  ? 


,  ,  Don't  idle 
and  ask, 

i  .  BUT  USE  till  f°r 


Jacobs 


NEURALGIA, 


]  |  and  you'll  find  out  how  quickly  and  surely  it  SOOTHES  and  CURES.  ■  ' 


DE  LAVAL  “BABY” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha 
“Itaby”  Cream  .Sepa¬ 
rators  were  first  and 
ever  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  superi¬ 
or  to  all  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed  by 
all  authorities.  More  than 
100,000  in  use.  Sales  ten  to 
one  of  all  others  combined. 
Ail  styles  and  sizes— $50.-  to 
$225.-  Save  $5.-  to  $10.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
setting  system,  and  $3.-  to 
$5.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 

Send  for  brand 
new  “Baby”  or 
Dairy  Separator 
Cat  alogue,  N  o.  257. 
containing  a  fund 
of  practical  dairy¬ 
ing  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


CREAM  FOR  ICE  CREAM. 


When  you  want  to  make  ice-cream 
you  need  good,  sweet, 
and  rich  cream,  free 
from  froth.  The  most 
profitable  way  to  get 
this  kind  is  to  do  your 
own  skimming  with  a 
Safety  Hand  Sepa¬ 
rator.  It  is  easy  to 
operate  and  increases 
the  quantity  of  cream 
about  25  per  cent  in 

summer  time. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfer.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

AVI)  AERATOR.  Latest 
and  Best.  Why?  Because 
It  is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  cooling  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  cheap !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  In¬ 
ferior  coolers.  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  II.  LEWIS. 
f>0  Main  St.  Cortland  N  Y 


THIS  HORSE  POWER 


Is  our  Internal  Double  Geared  Two-Horse 
Tread  Power  with  Speed  Regulator. 


Our  F 
Book  on  Powe. 


It  is  the  acme  of  perfection  in  tread 
powers,  and  just  the  thing  for  the  fanner 
who  wants  a  good  power  for  running 
his  Cream  Separator,  Churn,  Cutting 
and  Shredding  Fodder  and 
KtiNllage,  Shelling  Corn, 
Grinding  drain,  &c. 
A  tread  power  is  saf  o 
and  economical. 
Can’t  blow  up  or 
lire  your  buildings; 
does  not  consume 
coal;  don't  even  re* 
quire  a  man  to 
drive  as  do  the 
down  powers.  Man 
and  beast  B  0  T II 
*  WORK  INDOORS. 


ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  ALBANS, VT. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  8,  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  Illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  82. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

The  disease  under  which  so  many  dis¬ 
eases  are  grouped  is  “roup”,  which  is 
the  scourge  of  the  poultryman.  In  or¬ 
dinary  cases  of  diarrhea,  the  best  remedy 
is  to  withhold  all  food  for  48  hours, 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  to  every  half  gallon  of  drinking 
water,  for  a  week,  allowing  only  one 
meal  a  day  after  the  fasting  of  48  hours. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWKB8  BY  UR  F.  I.  KII.BOKNE. 

Hair  Falling  from  a  Cow. 

C.  K.  1).,  Hayward,  W’is. — I  inclose  specimen 
of  hair  and  the  scale  which  forms  at  its  root,  on 
my  cow.  The  hair  is  all  coming  off.  What  shall 
I  do  to  stop  it  and  induce  the  hair  to  grow  again? 

Dissolve  one  dram  each  of  arsenic  and 
carbonate  of  potash  in  one  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Give  the  cow  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  this  solution  in  her  feed  once 
daily.  Also  feed  one-half  to  one  pint  of 
oil  meal  twice  daily  with  wheat  bran  or 
ground  oats.  Remove  the  scales  by  ac¬ 
tive  rubbing  with  a  stiff  brush.  If  the 
brush  do  not  satisfactorily  cleanse  the 
skin,  scrub  with  Castile  soapsuds  or 
borax  water  to  soften  and  loosen  the 
scales,  after  which  brush  them  out. 
When  dry,  rub  with  the  following  wash: 
Oil  of  tar  and  glycerine,  of  each  one 
ounce ;  alcohol,  one  pint ;  mix,  and 
shake  well  together. 

Chronic  Cough  in  Horse. 

J.  A.  S.,  Oowanda,  N.  Y. — I  have  one  mare  four 
years  old  that  had  the  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1886,  was  very  sick  a  long  time,  and  became 
very  thin,  with  a  bad  cough  and  fetid  discharge 
from  the  nostrils.  She  has  now  regained  flesh, 
and  done  the  spring’s  work  with  her  mate,  but 
still  has  a  hard  cough  two  or  three  times  a  day 
with  slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  The 
difliculty  seems  to  be  between  the  breast  bone 
and  the  lungs,  as  I  can  hear  a  slight  rattle  by 
placing  the  ear  close  to  the  windpipe  at  its  lowest 
point. 

Give  the  horse  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  its  feed  night  and  morning  : 
Sulphate  of  copper  and  powdered  nux 
vomica,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  arsenic, 
50  grains ;  mix  and  make  into  24  pow¬ 
ders.  Rub  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear 
with  ammonia  liniment  (equal  parts  of 
strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well 
shaken  together)  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  every  third  or  fourth  day  until  the 
skin  is  well  blistered.  Feed  sufficient 
grass  or  other  green  food  to  keep  the 
bowels  moving  freely. 

Corns  Cause  Lameness. 

H.  L.  C.,  Winchendon,  Mass.— My  horse  has 
spells  of  beiug  lame  In  her  right  fore  foot.  In  the 
fall,  after  the  ground  freezes,  she  becomes  lame 
and  continues  lame  more  or  less  of  the  time 
whenever  she  is  driven  on  the  road.  After  snow 
comes,  she  gets  well,  and  is  not  lame  at  all  until 
the  ground  again  becomes  bare.  After  the 
mud  is  dried  up,  she  gets  well  again  except  now 
and  then  after  stumbling,  probably  from  step¬ 
ping  on  a  stone,  she  will  be  lame  a  little  for  a 
short  time.  This  hoof  is  perceptibly  larger  than 
the  other,  and  upon  digging  out  the  mud,  I  find 
the  bottom  of  the  foot  dry  from  the  extra  heat 
there,  while  the  bottom  of  the  other  will  be  wet. 
She  had  a  bad  corn  on  the  inside  quarter,  and 
a  small  one  on  the  outside  quarter;  although 
frequently  cut  out  and  treated  with  muriatic 
acid,  they  do  not  get  well.  She  has  had  a  little 
thrush,  but  1  can  keep  it  down  with  muriatic 
acid  and  water.  What  can  1  do  for  her  ? 

The  lameness  is,  probably,  due  to  the 
corns.  Have  the  corns  well  cut  out,  and 
the  heels  rasped  down  so  that  there  will 
be  no  pressure  of  the  affected  quarters 
upon  the  shoe.  Apply  a  bar  shoe  and, 
finally,  a  dressing  of  hot  tar.  Repeat 
the  tar  dressing  twice  a  week  at  night. 
Have  the  horse  re-shod  as  often  as  every 
four  weeks,  or  before  the  affected  heel 
presses  upon  the  shoe.  A  run  on  a  damp 
pasture  with  the  shoes  off,  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  feet. 

Speed  Cracks  and  Quarter  Cracks. 

/.  P.  Q.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  a  horse 
troubled  with  speed  cracks.  What  will  take  out 
the  soreness  and  heal  up  the  wounds  ?  2.  How 
shall  I  treat  quarter  cracks  ? 

I.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant 
by  “speed  cracks”.  You  will  have  to 
describe  the  location  and  nature  of  the 
cracks  or  wounds  before  I  can  advise 
treatment.  2.  For  quarter  cracks,  first 


close  the  cracks  properly  with  the  wire 
clasps  used  by  veterinarians.  If  these 
clasps  cannot  be  obtained,  the  black¬ 
smith  may  close  the  crack  with  two  or 
three  slender  nails  driven  through  the 
edges  of  the  crack  and  clinched,  so  as 
to  prevent  movement.  Then  apply  a 
bar-shoe,  after  lowering  the  wall  each 
side  of  the  crack  for  a  distance  of  three- 
fourths  to  one  inch,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  pressure  of  the  wall  on  the  shoe 
at  this  point.  If  the  crack  extend  to  the 
hair,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  apply  an 
active  blister  or  fire  the  coronet  above 
the  crack,  and  give  the  horse  a  rest  for 
three  to  lour  weeks  to  allow  the  hoof- 
wall  to  grow  down  unbroken  for,  at 
least,  one-half  inch.  As  soon  as  this 
growth  has  been  made,  or  if  the  crack 
does  not  extend  to  the  coronet,  cut  a 
transverse  groove,  at  least  three-fourths 
inch  in  length  just  above  the  end  of  the 
crack.  The  groove  should  be  cut  to  the 
quick,  and  is  intended  to  check  the 
further  extension  of  the  crack  upward. 
You  have  now  only  to  wait  until  the 
crack  grows  off,  which  will  require  about 
a  year.  During  this  time,  the  horse 
should  be  used  carefully,  especially  on 
hard  roads.  Success  depends  largely 
upon  securing  the  edges  of  the  crack  so 
as  to  prevent  movement,  and  in  giving 
the  horse  a  rest  until  an  unbroken 
growth  is  obtained  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  transverse  groove. 

'•  Lumps”  on  Horse:  In-and-in  Breeding. 

A.  W.  W.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.—l.  I  have  bought 
a  Holstein  cow,  but  find  her  milk  very  poor;  she 
is  sweating  every  morning,  and  her  calf,  a  year 
old,  is  the  same  way ;  but  both  eat  well  and  look 
healthy.  What  can  be  the  reason  ?  2.  I  have  a 

mare  that  gets  lumps  all  over  her  body  the  size 
of  a  pea  every  summer;  they  seem  to  itch.  What 
are  they,  and  how  can  I  cure  them  ?  3.  A  two- 

year-old  colt  has  colic  very  frequently.  What 
can  I  do  for  it?  It  has  been  fed  hay  and  oats. 
4.  To  obtain  healthy  stock,  is  it  necessary  to 
breed  to  non-relatives  ?  What  difference  does  it 
make,  if  any  ?  Some  people  say  that  it  makes  a 
difference,  and  others  that  it  doesn’t. 

1.  The  only  reason  I  can  assign  for 
the  sweating  is  that  the  stable  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  too  close  and  warm.  2.  The  lumps 
are  due  to  an  inflammation  or  disease  of 
the  skin.  If  the  lumps  are  smooth, 
simply  elevations  of  the  skin,  it  is  sur¬ 
feit  or  urticaria  ;  but  if  scaly,  the  con¬ 
dition  is  known  as  pityriasis.  Give  the 
mare  six  drams  each  of  Barbadoes  aloes 
and  ginger,  and  follow  by  a  bran  mash 
diet  until  the  bowels  move  freely.  If 
not  purged  by  the  third  day,  repeat  the 
dose  of  aloes.  Then  give  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  powders  in 
the  feed  twice  daily  :  Sulphate  of  soda, 
one  pound ;  powdered  gentian,  eight 
ounces  ;  carbonate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  of  each  four  ounces ;  mix. 
Thorough  daily  grooming  will  also  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  skin.  A 
run  at  pasture  would  also  remedy  the 
trouble.  3.  A  complete  description  of 
the  symptoms  would  be  necessary  in 
this  case  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  colic, 
before  I  could  advise  treatment.  4.  In- 
and-in  breeding,  or  the  breeding  of  ani¬ 
mals  closely  related,  is  frequently  prac¬ 
ticed  by  breeders  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  a  breed,  or  of  perpetuating 
desirable  characteristics  or  qualities 
possessed  by  some  animal  or  family. 
All  of  our  improved  or  registered  stock 
has  been  produced  by  judicious  in-and- 
in  breeding  and  selection.  Brother  and 
sister,  father  and  daughter,  or  mother 
and  son  have  often  been  bred  together. 
Experienced  breeders  have  thus  prac¬ 
ticed  in-and-in  breeding  with  great  im¬ 
provement  in  their  stock.  But  it  re¬ 
quires  skill  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  stock  breeding  to 
enable  them  to  accomplish  such  results. 
When  in-and-in  breeding  is  practiced  by 
inexperienced  persons,  or  is  carried  to 
excess,  there  is  a  tendency  to  degener¬ 
acy,  a  weakened  constitution  and  ster¬ 
ility.  While  the  breeding  of  close  rela¬ 
tions  can,  usually,  be  safely  practiced 
for  a  few  generations,  in  some  instances 
for  several  generations,  it  is  better 
occasionally  to  introduce  fresh  blood  by 
crossing  with  other  families  or  strains. 
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VALUE  OF  CORN-AND-COB  MEAL. 

Does  it  pay  to  grind  corn,  cob  and  all  ?  How 
does  cob  meal  compare  with  pure  corn  meal  ? 

No  experiments  have  been  made  at 
this  station  upon  the  value  of  cob  meal. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  West 
seems  to  be  that  corn-and-cob  meal  has 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  an 
equal  amount  of  corn  meal  without  the 
cob,  providing  always  that  the  cob  is 
ground  sufficiently  fine.  This  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  due  to  the  mechanical  effect 
of  the  ground  cob  rather  than  to  its 
nutrient  value,  and  inasmuch  as  the  cob 
constitutes  about  20  per  cent  of  the  ear, 
it  indicates  a  substantial  loss  from  feed¬ 
ing  corn  meal  ground  without  the  cob. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  loss  can 
be  saved  by  feeding  the  corn  whole  to  beef 
cattle  and  following  them  with  swine; 
in  other  words,  by  making  both  beef 
and  pork  out  of  the  whole  corn  instead 
of  resorting  to  grinding  for  the  sake  of 
making  beef  only.  The  practice  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  region  of  shelling  and  soak¬ 
ing  the  corn  for  summer  feeding  after 
it  has  grown  too  hard  and  dry  in  its 
natural  condition.  Feeders  have  learned 
that  whole  grain  that  escapes  digestion 
will  be  very  readily  discovered  and  con¬ 
sumed  by  swine,  while  any  waste  of 
ground  feed  is  invisible  and  will,  there¬ 
fore  be  entirely  lost.  This  all  means 
that  feeders  are  preferring  to  let  the 
animals  do  their  own  grinding,  particu¬ 
larly  since  they  have  learned  that  hogs 
and  steers  in  partnership  will  do  a  thor¬ 
ough  job.  E.  DAVENPORT. 

Illinois  Station. 


We  have  made  no  exact  determination 
of  the  comparative  feeding  value  of 
corn-and-cob  meal  and  pure  corn  meal 
at  this  station,  but  we  have  fed  both 
quite  extensively,  and  I  consider  a  given 
quantity  of  finely  ground  corn-and-cob 
meal  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  value  as  a 
feed  for  cows  than  the  same  amount  of 
pure  corn  meal.  This  estimate,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  also  confirmed  by  the  work  of 
experiment  stations  where  this  subject 
has  been  investigated.  I  also  place  a 
similar  estimate  upon  it  for  feeding  to 
fattening  steers,  though  1  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  grinding  corn  for  this  purpose 
where  hogs  follow  the  cattle,  except 
when  the  corn  becomes  thoroughly  dried 
and  hardened.  While  the  corn  is  fresh 
and  palatable  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  months,  I  do  not  consider 
it  profitable  either  to  shell  or  grind  for 
feeding  cattle  when  hogs  follow,  and 
corn  is  rated  at  the  prices  ordinarily  pre¬ 
vailing  here.  It  is  quite  difficult  to 
grind  corn-and-cob  meal  successfully, 
and  I  think  that  one  reason  why  so  many 
mills  have  been  discarded  is  that  they 
have  not  been  suited  to  the  work.  We 
have  found  the  buhr  mills  more  suitable 
for  this  purpose  than  the  steel  mills  we 
have  used.  c.  f.  curtis. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


Croup,  that  swift-working,  alarming  enemy  of 
children,  can  nearly  always  be  vanquished  with 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

Regulate  your  bowels  with  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

G  OMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hornes 

no  cinfifA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
eent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRKNCE-WXLLIAM3  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farm,  Edgeworth,  P.F.W.&C.R.R 


R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  T 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

W1LL8  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


■  iu&.  i  .  uiiniuo,  uoinomico 

and  0.  Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Bows,  all  ages.  Sows 

HAMILTON  &  CO. .  Cooiua'n vBl^l^estei^Coffpa. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now  ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  (1017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7:if>9, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
„  .  „  —  Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 

Nend  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


o  untaniKt  kius. 

Ptock  by  World’s  Fair  Prize  Winner.  $3  delivered. 

B.  L  HURD,  Wballonsburtfh,  N.  Y. 

CHAPMAN'S  CHESHIRES& CATALOG 

a  re  worth  all  they  cost.  Send  for  one.  Some  tine  pigs 
and  young  sows  ready.  PKRDV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


POLAND-CIIIXA  PIGS.  —  Another  litter  of  10 
Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb  Yearling  Sow  at, 
$7  Just  the  kind  to  improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked  F  n  Gates  &  Sors.  Ohlttenango.  N.  Y 


DUROC-J  ERSE  Y  PIGS  and 
fine-bred  ST.  BERNARD 
J.  II.  FARRINGTON,  Sara- 


REGISTERED 

PUPS  for  sale.  Write 
toga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


BoarB  fit  for  service,  etc. 

J.  M.  DANIELS,  Box  206,  Saratoga  Springs  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


—8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  for  lay¬ 
ers.  Egvs.  $1  for  15. 

SYDNEY  T.  BENSON. 
Falconer.  Chautauqua  t'o.,  N.  V. 


—  —  —  —  Rock,  W.  &  S.  Wyandotte.  W.  Br. 
&  Buff  Leghorn.  Bl.  Minorca.  13.  $1 :  30.  $2;  100.  $4.  W 
Wyandottes  best,  farmers'  fowls.  Catalogue  free 

PINE  TREK  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


that  ,latch-  Prices  cut  in  two.  200  Pekin 
LUUO  Bucks:  selected  breeders;  must  be  sold 
St  amp  for  cat.  Brooksidc  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus. N  J 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  batch,  chicks  will  grow 
where  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  to  LICK  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post¬ 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  »1.  Book  fkeb. 

I).  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.l, 


EGGS!  EGGS'! 


W.  guarantee  double 
the  yield  when  hens 
are  fed  green  cut  bone 
prepared  on  our  new 

°broeneenCUTTER. 

On  iy  cutter  awarded  'pferm’im  at 

World  s  Fair.  Cuts  easier,  faster,  finer 
than  others.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  our 
1’  REE  circular  and  prices.  Address 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 
CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR 


PROFIT? 


DO 
YOU 

'let*  FLIES  R°obf5°U  MILK  Flesh? 

No  Flies,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 
it  1  cent  is  spent  in  — - -  —  — - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1006  Fair- 

mount  Avo.,  Phila.,  — - —  —  —  —  _ 

Pa.  They  will  return  lplnt,  and  gnarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  l/tfA’/rbronght  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  ever 
before.  A  bonanza  for  Agent". 


,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 

SHOO-FLY 


GALL^ 

POWDEfT 

fcUREs 

'roasts,  backs,  mouths,  etc., 
lealod.  toughened  and  curod 
while  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 

,  60c.  and  $  I  by  Poll 
k  mail, postpaid.  VIa.ll 

1  Mookb  linos.  j 

|  Albany,N.Y.  POWdCI 

WHILE  H 

[0RSE  WORKS 

Insects. 


“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”—  Richard  Kkhucu. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

Kl>  WARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  Individuals,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELiLiERSLIB  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


BE  SURE  KND  WORK  THEHORSE^SHS:^^^ 

CALL  CURE  CO.  Boxiou  OLD  TOWN  ME  £ 

—ar imnr  mnr  ■*  *  *  ■»  .  .  *  »  v  vvvv-rir.n.vVvvTvvil 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

p  ’  — *** 
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Humorous. 


A  CLAIMED  DEFEAT  PROVES  A  GREAT  VICTORY 


“  How,”  asked  the  rooster,  “  did  you 
celebrate  Washington’s  birthday  ?  ”  “I 
celebrated  it,”  said  the  hen,  proudly, 
“  with  my  little  hatch  it.” — New  York 
Press. 

“  Kabl,  you  left  the  kitchen  door 
open,  and  a  draught  of  wind  has  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  cook  book  and 
lost  the  place.  Now,  how  am  I  to  know 
what  I’ve  cooked  ?  ” — Sketch. 

Mrs.  Boardem  :  “  How  do  you  find 

the  chicken  soup,  Mr.  Boarder  ?  ”  Mr. 
Boarder  :  “  I  have  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 

ing  the  soup,  madam,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  chicken  will  be  able  to 
prove  an  alibi.”. — Richmond  Dispatch. 

Little  Willie:  “Say,  pa.”  Pa:  “Well, 
what  is  it  ?  ”  Little  Willie  :  “  Why  do 

they  always  weigh  the  babies  as  soon 
as  they’re  born  ?  Do  people  pay  for 
them  by  the  pound,  the  same  as  for  raw 
meat  ?  ” — Cleveland  Leader. 

Tramp  (at  kitchen  door)  :  “  That  cake 
smells  temptin’.”  Cook  :  “  It’s  some  the 
cookin’  school  young  leddies  made — 
twinty  things  mixed  wid  forty  things.” 
“  I  wish  I  had  some.”  “  Wull  oi’ll  give 
ye  a  piece  if  ye’ll  ate  it  outdoors. 
Oi  don’t  want  ye  to  die  in  th’  house.” — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Miss  Marie  Devoe  (at  the  cooking 
school):  “  Do  you  mean  to  say,  chef, 
that  we  must  put  our  bare  hands  into 
the  dough?”  Prof.  Tartopommes:  “Sair- 
tainly,  m’mselle.”  Miss  Marie  Devoe  : 
“  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  failed  with  my 
bread  the  last  time.  My  gloves  seemed 
rather  in  the  way.” — Christian  Secretary. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PHICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bhrns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  V  *,  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  A  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I NQERSOLI..  .048  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TEA  SET  :  FREE 

with  J10  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc. 
Oreat  Reduction  in  prices.  Send  for  Aew  Pre¬ 
mium,  and  price  list,  etc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Q  Improved  U.  S.  Separators  to  j  of 
Our  “WouId=be  Competitors.” 


The  reader  may  recall  that  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  “a  great  victory"  was  claimed  for  the  De 
Laval  Alpha  Separators,  because  of  their  introduction  in  the  Montpelier  (Vt. )  district  by  Messrs.  Francis 
Batchelder  &  Co.,  after  they  had  contracted  to  put  in  The  United  States  Separators  ;  Messrs.  Batchelder 
&  Co.  refusing  to  fulfill  their  contract  in  regard  to  The  United  States  Separators. 

The  sequel  shows  that  the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  The  Improved  United  States  Separators, 
because  in  the  district  occupied  by  Messrs.  Francis  Batchelder  &  Co.,  whose  business  was  advertised  as  a 
proof  that  the  De  Laval  was  superior,  we  take  pride  in  saying  that  in  the  outfits  purchased  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Creameries  formed  by  the  dairymen  who  have  discontinued  patronizing  Messrs.  Batchelder  &  Co., 

9  OUT  OF  THE  1  0  SEPARATORS 

are  THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES,  and  only  one  creamery 
purchased  the  De  Laval  Alpha. 

Six  Co-operative  Creameries  have  been  started,  and  Messrs. 
Francis  Batchelder  &  Co.’s  business  has  fallen  off  correspondingly 
and  their  Stations  have  been  closed,  and  the  use  of  the  much- 
boasted  Alpha  Separators  discontinued. 

We  place  these  facts  before  the  public  that  they  may  see  that 
the  victory  was  The  Improved  United  States  Separator’s,  as  the 
decision  was  made  in  favor  of  The  Improved  United  States 
Separators,  because  associations  using  those  machines  show  better 
net  proceeds  to  the  patrons,  who  receive  credit  for  a  larger  amount 
of  butter  fat  and  are  paid  a  greater  price  per  pound  for  this  butter  fat. 
We  are  more  than  satisfied  with  this  verdict  of  the  Dairy 
Public.  This  record  is  far  superior  to  any  that  our  “would-be  competitors”  can  truthfully  assert. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned  the  De  Laval  Company,  in  order  to  frighten  people  from  buying 
the  better  Separator,  viz.,  The  Improved  United  States,  advertised  with  a  great  flourish  that  “  two 
eminent  firms  of  patent  attorneys”  claimed  The  Improved  United  States  Separators  infringed  the  De 
Laval  patents.  We  replied  that  that  was  in  the  nature  of  a  bluff. 

The  Courts  have  now  decided  that  the  De  Laval  Patent  is  not  valid,  thus  fulfilling  our  prophecy 
that  these  “  eminent  attorneys”  would  in  the  future  be  ashamed  that  they  ever  made  such  a  statement. 

The  outcome  proves  that  : 

Quality  wins  in  the  long  run. 

Advantages  gained  by  jealousy  and  intrigue  cannot  be  held. 

A  mere  bluff  has  no  lasting  qualities. 

The  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  receives  righteous 
judgment  before  the  final  jury  of  an  intelligent  da:ry  public. 

Our  circulars  are  free. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


IDXKTG  antf 


|b|ENCH’S  RwaXliing 

CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
for  ’t*7.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catl’g/ree.  Address 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD, 

YORK,  PA. 


WRITE 

NOW. 


^  use.  nnd  make  ”liJ 


use,  nnd  make 
money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pull  and  its 
fast.  Tien  itself.  Costs  less  than  string.  ' 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  yourTown  Agency 
now.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed  for  5  cents. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannotfall  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong 
and  mouse  proof.  Three 

sizes  made  with  3,  i,  6,  ^ _ „„ 

6, 8, 10  feet  rope.  TIE  c(>- 

^  Box  72 
tnuUlla,  I.L 


Little  Giant 

(  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator, 

With  Patent  Foot-Lever  Ex¬ 
pander. 

Something  vou  have  been  looking 
for;  both  hands  to  handle  the  hoe 
while  you  adjust  the  lever  with 
your  foot  Furnished  with  horse 
hoe  attachment,  the  best 
hoe  on  the  market.  Write 
at  once  for  price  and  our 
1897  catalogue. 
BOSS  BROS- 
1G2  Front  St., 
WORCESTER. 
MASS. 


BUCKEYE 


'en  vearsof  un- 
laliiied  success 
ive  proven  the 
iperiority  of 

ir  COMBINED 
RAIN  AND 
ERTILIZER 
RILL.  Itsows 
1  kinds  of  grain 
><1  all  kinds  of 
rtilizer  suo- 
ssfully.  By  the 
leoftheGLASS 
ERTILIZER 
E  E  D  E  R  we 
ive  overcome 
rrosion.  rust- 
g  ami  clogging 
liich  haveoper- 
ed  against  sim- 
ir  machines. 
HIS  GLASS 
7EDER 
:EDS.  ) 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 

Fertilizer  Drill 

The  acids  of  the  average 
fertilizer  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  all  metalic 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  anil  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed¬ 
ing  attachments.  Glass 
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FROM  PLANT  TO  CONSUMER. 

'PICKING,  SORTING  AND  SEELING  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

What  Makes  a  Business  Berry? 

To  place  upon  the  table  of  the  consumer  a  basket  of 
well-grown,  fresh,  ripe  strawberries,  costs  the  careful, 
progressive,  enthusiastic  fruit-gardener  quite  a  good  deal 
of  well-directed  labor,  plenty  of  business,  affords  consider¬ 
able  profit  and  some  fun.  Especially  may  this  be  true 
if  he  attend  personally  to  all  the  details  of  planting, 
cultivation,  pruning,  weeding,  mulching,  picking,  pack¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  While  to  such  a  person  a  well-man¬ 
aged  strawberry  plantation  is,  at  all  stages,  a  source  of 
interest  and  delight,  there  is  ever  a  pleasant  anticipation 
of  the  season  when  he  may  throw  open  the  doors  of  the 
packing-house,  welcome  in  and  entertain  his  little  “  busi¬ 
ness  friends  ”  as  they  pass  through  upon  their  way  from 
plant  to  consumer. 

A  view  very  similar  to  that  shown  at  Fig.  165  is  a  very 
familiar  one  indeed  from  the  door-way  of  our  packing¬ 
house,  during  the  busy  days  of  berry  picking.  While  we 
often  employ  many  more  pickers  than  are  shown  in  the 
picture,  we  much  prefer  just  such  a  little  company  of 
really  expert,  steady,  reliable  ones,  who  will  stay  right 
with  us  from  start  to  finish.  We  have  never  needed  a 
bristling  code  of  iron-clad  laws  for  the  government  of  our 
pickers.  A  few  simple  rules  kindly  given  are  at  all  times 
respected  and  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Each  picker  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  light,  strong  picking  stand  holding  four 
baskets.  One 
of  these 
stands — our 
own  design 
and,  as  well 
as  all  of  our 
fruit  ‘pack¬ 
ages  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  our 
“home  fac¬ 
tory” —  is 
shown  at 
Fig  168.  For 
various  rea¬ 
sons ,  and 
from  the 
fact  that  our 
portable 
packing- 
house  is  al¬ 
ways  nearby 

we  prefer  this  size.  When  the  baskets  are  nicely 
filled,  they  are  carried  at  once  to  the  packing¬ 
house  and  delivered  upon  the  receiver’s  counter, 
where  a  “check ’’for  the  number  of  baskets  is 
given.  We  use  1,  2,  3,  4  and  20-quart  checks. 

These  bits  of  manilla  paper  are  passed  as  freely 
among  the  pickers  and  received  with  as  much 
confidence  at  an  adjacent  country  store  as  if  they 
bore  the  stamp  of  Uncle  Sam.  At  the  close  of 
each  week,  these  checks  are  presented  and  cashed. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  “  pay  day  ”,  which  seems 
to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  our  pickers,  is  the 
“  free  drinks”.  This  means  to  each  one  that  he 
shall  test  his  capacity  from  a  large  bucket  of  rich, 
cold  lemonade.  Such  a  “  treat”  costs  less  than  50 
cents  and,  to  me,  it  is  worth  at  least  $1  to  witness 
the  real  enjoyment  it  affords  the  little  company  of 
hard-working,  hot  and  tired  pickers.  See  Fig.  166. 

As  the  well-filled  baskets  are  received  from  the 
pickers,  they  are  packed  at  once,  each  variety 
separately,  in  attractive  packages  of  16  quarts 
each.  As  to  grading  strawberries,  each  grower 
should,  by  experimenting  a  little  along  this  line, 
determine  for  himself  just  what  the  demand  of 
his  particular  market  will  justify.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  pay  one  to  grade  our  smaller  varieties. 

Last  season,  for  the  first  time,  we  graded  such 
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THE  PICKERS  IN  THE  FIELD.  Fig.  165. 


THE  START  FOR  THE  MARKET.  Fig.  167. 


varieties  as  Wolverton,  Bubach,  etc.,  and,  as  wemot  only 
dispose  of  our  berries  in  our  home  market,  but  each  day 
meet,  face  to  face,  a  class  of  consumers  who  appreciate 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  additional  time  and  care 
required  to  prepare  for  them  a  superior  grade  of  fruit, 
the  result  was  such  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
again  this  season.  In  grading,  we  use  a  small,  shallow 
tray,  upon  which  the  berries  are  emptied,  one  basket  at 
a  time.  The  small  and  imperfect  ones  being  quickly  re¬ 
moved,  the  “fancys”  are  very  carefully  transferred  to 
clean,  new  baskets,  and  packed  in  their  separate  crates. 
From  one  season’s  experience,  all  things  considered,  I 
believe  one  may  realize  at  least  50  cents  per  bushel  extra 
for  grading,  providing  his  market  demand  this  sort  of 
treatment.  From  the  fact  that  a  skilled  grader  might 
prepare  many  bushels  a  day  for  the  fancy  trade,  it  is 
evident  that  he  would,  at  the  above  conservative  estimate, 
make  pretty  good  wages,  especially  if  he  be  the  “  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  concern  that  gives  him  employment  ”.  The 
“culls”  from  our  Bubachs,  Muskingums,  Wolvertons, 
etc.,  were  of  equal  size,  and  were  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  the  smaller  and  medium  varieties. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition,  success  or  failure  in 
fruit-gardening  is  usually  determined  upon  the  “smoky 
side  ”  of  the  packing-house.  The  boy  who  resolves  that 
he  will  win  a  home  of  his  own  upon  a  little  corner  of  the 
old  farm  should  be  well  prepared  to  fight  the  decisive 
battle  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  That  he  may  win  the 
victory,  he  must  necessarily  be  a  good  salesman  ;  and 

v  good  breed- 

i n  g  in  a 
salesman  is 
as  indispen- 
sable  as 
thorough 
culture  i n 
the  straw¬ 
berry  plan¬ 
tation,  or 
good  taste  in 
the  packing¬ 
house.  Easy, 
courteous, 
pleasant 
manners 
and  a  strict 
regard  for 
personal 
cleanliness 
and  neat¬ 
ness,  constitute  a  “  crop  ”  that  he  should  not  fail 
to  cultivate  if  he  would  be  successful.  A  neat, 
serviceable  business  suit  does  not  cost  much,  and 
its  introduction  into  his  “outfit”  may  make  a 
surprising  difference  in  the  season’s  returns. 
Dusty,  rusty,  sweaty  raiment,  at  the  door  of  the 
consumer,  is  as  decidedly  out  of  place  as  kid  gloves 
and  a  silk  hat  at  the  handles  of  the  cultivator. 

Perhaps  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  167  will  be  of 
double  interest  to  some  of  the  younger  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  it  shows  not  only  a  load  of  our 
“home-grown  berries”,  ready  for  market,  but 
also  a  partial  view  of  our  “  berry-grown  home  ” — 
the  product  of  “  a  little  corner  of  the  old  farm  ”. 
Our  wagon  was  built  to  order  especially  for  the 
business,  and  hangs  very  low  upon  the  “  Duplex  ” 
gear.  It  snugly  accommodates  26  16-quart  pack¬ 
ages  or  13  bushels,  when  loaded  to  its  full  capacity. 
The  little  gray  mare  shown  in  the  picture  is  a 
veteran  in  berry  transportation,  she,  herself, 
having  safely  landed  in  our  market,  8%  miles 
away,  fully  1,000  bushels  of  small  fruits  during 
the  past  seven  seasons. 

Fig.  164  represents  my  assistant  as  having 
reached  the  vital  point  in  strawberry  culture — 
the  point  at  which  it  is  determined  whether  his 
labor,  time  and  care  have  been  at  a  premium  or 
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discount.  He  stands  at  the  door  of  the  consumer.  It 
is  a  sultry  morning  in  June.  The  market  is  flooded. 
There  are  lusty  voices  down  the  street  proclaiming, 
Fresh  strawberries  for  $ 1  per  bushel !  But  at  his  quiet 
statement  of,  “  Ten  cents  per  quart — six  for  fifty  !  ” 
he  and  his  “  little  business  friends  ”  part  company. 
Why  ?  F.  H  BALLOU. 

Ohio. 


AN  OHIO  DAIRY  PROBLEM. 

CLOVER  ROTATION  AND  PASTURE  FOR  COWS. 

A  farmer  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  makes  this  state¬ 
ment  about  his  business  and  plans  : 

I  want  to  establish  a  rotation  which  will  give  me  the  greatest 
amount  of  protein  or  muscle-makers.  Oil  meal  and  bran  cost  too 
much,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  oats  to  exchange  for  them.  We 
have  54  acres  for  the  plow,  and  are  thinking  of  corn,  wheat, 
clover  and  clover  for  our  rotation.  This  would  give  27  acres  in 
clover  each  year.  We  expect  to  feed  our  cows  in  the  stable  the 
year  ’round,  on  the  ensilage  of  corn  and  clover  mixed,  and  clover 
hay.  As  27  acres  of  clover  are  more  than  we  think  we  can  make 
into  hay  at  the  proper  time  of  ripeness,  we,  therefore,  expect  to 
put  half  of  the  first  crop  into  the  silo,  and  also  half  of  the  second 
crop.  Another  three-year  rotation  suggested  is  corn,  wheat  and 
clover,  18  acres  each;  but  this  does  not  give  quite  enough  of 
nitrogenous  substance.  Now,  if  I  adopt  the  four-year  rotation,  can 
I  raise  corn  on  a  two-year-old  clover  sod,  on  account  of  cut  and 
grub  worms  ?  Another  problem  :  I  cannot  pasture  to  any  great 
extent.  At  a  distance  of  1^  mile,  we  have  18  acres  of  bottom 
land,  which  is  at  present  a  good  pasture.  I  consider  it  too  far 
from  home  to  pasture  cows  continually,  but  it  would  keep  20  cows 
for  six  months.  Will  it  be  more  profitable  to  save  all  our  home¬ 
grown  feed  in  winter,  and  pasture  the  cows  on  this  lot  in  summer? 
We  might  make  a  cheap  summer  home  for  them  there,  milk, 
stable  in  the  daytime,  and  take  the  milk  directly  to  the  factory. 
My  idea  of  stabling  is  on  account  of  flies  in  hot  weather. 

In  answer  to  this  statement,  the  following  advice 
is  given  : 

Corn  and  Clover  for  Cows. 

I  am  in  the  same  boat  with  your  correspondent.  1 
would  like  a  four-year  rotation — two  in  corn  and  two 
in  clover — but  I  have  not  got  a  practical  plan  of  secur¬ 
ing  it.  I  consider  corn  king  and  clover  queen  of 
crops  ;  the  two  crops  combined  make  the  cows  laugh. 
I  can  grow  20  per  cent  more  corn  after  clover  than 
any  other  crop.  My  land  is  too  rich  for  oats  ;  they 
lodge  and  kill  my  seeding.  I  do  not  like  rye  as  a  feed; 
it  is  good  to  seed  with.  Corn  and  clover  are  good  for 
the  land  and  for  the  cows.  I  have  had  good  success 
in  seeding  rye  and  Timothy  in  the  fall,  and  clover  in 
the  spring,  and  I  pasture  it  the  first  season  (the  rye 
and  Timothy  and  clover).  I  think  I  shall  try  that 
next  fall  again.  h.  b.  gurler. 

Illinois. 

Don't  Hesitate  to  Buy  Grain. 

The  inquirer  seems  to  invite  discussion  of  his  entire 
project.  He  seems  certain  only  of  his  determination 
to  beep  cows.  From  the  conception  I  get  of  his 
situation  from  his  statements,  I  suggest  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  plans  proposed.  During  May,  June,  July 
and  October,  pasturing  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  in  which  to  keep  cows.  I  believe  that  the  silo 
has  not  proved  very  satisfactory  for  summer  storage, 
except  for  ice.  I  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  feed 
them  ensilage  fast  enough  in  very  warm  weather  to 
keep  it  from  spoiling  near  the  surface.  Then  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  ensiloing  clover  has  not  proved  a  success, 
not  in  the  same  degree  as  with  corn.  With  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine,  it  was  almost  a  total  failure.  It  seems 
to  me  entirely  within  the  range  of  possibilities  for 
one  team  and  two  men  to  put  up  27  acres  of  clover  in 
the  average  season  before  any  of  it  should  get  too 
ripe.  It  is  in  line  with  advanced  farming  to  have  a 
definite  plan  and  system  for  cropping,  but  no  plan 
can  be  strictly  adhered  to  on  account  of  failure  of 
some  crop,  usually  the  seeding.  Then  clover  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  give  two  crops  of  hay.  It  will 
freeze  out,  on  most  soils,  every  third  or  fourth  win¬ 
ter  so  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  retain  the  field 
for  mowing.  The  wheat  not  infrequently  meets  the 
same  fate.  In  such  cases,  the  oat  crop  would  be  the 
most  profitable  catch  crop,  in  my  judgment.  Indeed, 
in  my  own  system,  oats  have  about  displaced  wheat. 
We  can  rely  upon  getting  a  crop  with  more  certainty 
than  from  wheat.  It  is  also  a  better  crop  with  which 
to  sow  clover.  For  the  clover,  it  is  best  to  sow  as 
early  a  ripening  variety  as  possible. 

Twenty  cows  can  not  eat  18  acres  of  ensilage  in  six 
months.  There  is  the  other  fatal  weakness  in  the 
plan  proposed.  When  ensilage  is  made  a  very  large 
factor  in  the  ration,  as  I  think  it  may  be  to  profit,  it 
is  not  possible  to  “  balance  ”  the  ration  with  clover. 
I  think  that  the  inquirer  makes  a  mistake  in  thinking 
he  can  not  afford  to  buy  bran  or  oil  meal.  The  latter 
was  too  high  in  comparison  with  other  feeding  stuffs 
the  past  winter,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  corn 
crop  put  into  the  silo  and  wheat  bran  purchased,  per¬ 
haps  from  Chicago,  make  the  cheapest  ration  for  the 
Ohio  dairyman.  I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  protein  can 
be  bought  in  bran  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  even  in  the  indispensable  clover.  Grow  clover, 
yes,  grow  all  you  can  in  connection  with  corn.  Those 
two  are  the  crops  for  the  Ohio  dairyman.  To  get  the 


clover,  sow  oats  or  wheat  as  circumstances  and  your 
soil  determine  best.  If  wheat,  sell  it  and  buy  bran, 
if  oats,  you  can  come  nearer  making  a  balanced 
ration  from  your  own  farm  Cut  it  before  thoroughly 
ripe,  cure  well,  store  in  barn  or  stack,  and  run 
through  an  ensilage  cutter.  Feed  with  ensilage  and 
clover  hay,  and  a  fairly  good  ration  can  be  made, 
even  for  cows. 

Regarding  the  distant  18-acre  pasture,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that,  if  circumstances  make  it  convenient  to  go 
there  to  milk  them,  the  cows  be  kept  there  during 
the  months  I  have  named,  and  that  they  be  brought 
to  the  home  stable  during  August  and  September, 
and  soiled  with  green  corn  and  second-growth  clover. 
The  18  acres  would  have  to  be  remarkably  good  to 
support  20  cows  for  that  length  of  time  There  will 
always  be  some  dry  cows  that  might  be  left  at  the 
pasture.  I  recommend  the  planting  of  sweet  corn  to 
feed  during  August  and  September. 

Try  the  two  years  of  clover  in  the  rotation  ;  when¬ 
ever  it  fails  the  second  season,  sow  oats  and  clover, 
turning  the  clover  under  the  following  spring  for 
corn.  This  will  avoid  any  serious  interruption  of 
your  rotation.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  this  on 
account  of  the  cut  and  grub  worms.  They  will  inter¬ 
fere  sometimes  just  as  frosts  sometimes  come  in  June, 
but,  probably,  no  more  frequently.  Though  not 
asked  for  advice  upon  the  point,  I  want  to  advise 
that  the  manure  be  hauled  directly  from  the  stable, 
and  spread  upon  the  field.  I  think  farmers  are  slower 
to  realize  the  advantage  in  this  than  almost  any  other 
point  of  advanced  farming.  h.  p.  miller 

Delaware  County,  Ohio. 

Buy  and  Feed  Some  Grain. 

I  should  keep  no  less  than  30  good  business  cows, 
and  have  them  freshen  from  September  to  January, 
besides  a  small  number  of  young  stock  and  horses.  I 
would  use  the  bottom  land  for  a  pasture  for  the  milk¬ 
ing  stock  only  about  six  weeks,  or  would  bring  them 
to  the  barn  before  hot  weather,  flies  and  short  feed 
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make  them  shrink.  I  would  turn  them  on  to  this 
pasture  as  early  as  the  ground  was  sufficiently  dry 
and  weather  would  allow,  leaving  them  out  only  a 
few  hours  each  day,  at  first ;  feed  them  all  they  will 
eat  while  at  the  stable,  gradually  increasing  the  grass 
feed  and,  after  10  days  or  two  weeks,  they  could  be 
left  in  the  pasture  continuously.  Build  a  convenient 
yard  and  drive  there  to  do  the  milking  The  inquirer 
would  get  most  of  the  good  out  of  this  pasture  before 
July  1,  but  it  would  keep  some  young  stock  and  dry 
cows  through  July  and  August,  and  in  September 
would  make  a  fine  run  for  the  cows  that  are  soon  to 
freshen.  A  small  pasture  near  the  barn  for  them  to 
run  in  nights  in  hot  weather,  is  almost  a  necessity. 
If  a  few  acres  of  the  clover  after  the  first  cutting 
could  be  used  as  a  night  pasture,  it  would  be  capital. 

For  summer  stabling,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
stable  be  roomy  and  cool,  with  good  ventilation,  while 
windows  are  darkened.  On  this  account,  a  “cheap 
summer  home”  at  the  pasture  is  hardly  practicable. 
I  would  practice  the  three-year  rotation  ;  18  acres  of 
good  clover  will  produce,  the  first  year,  nearly  as 
much  nitrogenous  substance  as  13 %  acres  of  new 
seeding,  and  13%  acres  two  years  old  ;  not  much 
clover  will  show  the  second  year.  Besides,  every 
acre  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  clover  crop  once  in 
three  years  instead  of  once  in  four  years,  4%  acres 
more  corn  and  4%  acres  more  wheat  would  be 
raised,  and  the  land  would  be  in  better  condition 
for  these  crops.  I  would  try  seeding  some  with 
oats  and  peas  in  place  of  wheat,  or  if  the  land 
is  prime,  an  excellent  seeding  can  be  had  after 
cutting  oats  and  peas  for  early  forage.  The  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  produce  a  properly  balanced 
ration  from  the  farm  alone  in  this  way.  It  will  not 
supply  sufficient  protein  the  year  around,  for  cows  to 
make  milk  economically.  I  think  from  §80  to  §90 
invested  in  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  or  buckwheat 
middlings,  and  a  little  bran,  for  30  cows,  and  fed  to 
them  for  the  first  five  or  six  months  of  lactation,  in 


addition  to  the  ensilage  and  clover  hay,  will  produce 
milk  and  butter  at  a  lower  cost  per  pound.  I  would 
feed  about  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  its 
equivalent  daily,  mixed  with  the  ensilage.  If  his 
cows  calve  in  the  fall,  he  can  get  along  very  well 
after  April  without  grain,  by  feeding  considerable 
clover  in  some  form  to  the  cows  that  are  milking  well 
in  July  and  August.  Good  cows,  fresh  in  the  fall, 
fed  a  properly  balanced  ration,  a  small,  good  pasture 
for  early  spring,  a  summer  silo  and  a  short  run  at 
good  pasture  while  dry,  will  make  money  if  the 
product  do  sell  low.  g.  b.  tallman. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 

Oats  Will  Buy  the  Bran. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  answer  will  not  be  of 
great  assistance  to  this  man,  as  he  starts  out  with 
the  proposition  that  bran  and  oil  meal  cost  too  much, 
and  raising  oats  to  exchange  for  them  is  out  of  his 
calculation.  I  have  never  known  successful  dairying 
carried  on  without  purchased  protein  in  addition  to 
that  raised  on  the  farm  ;  neither  has  it  ever  been 
shown  that  a  cow  could  get  all  the  protein  she  needed 
out  of  a  clover  ration,  as  with  the  best  clover  hay, 
the  ration  would  be  1  to  5.9.  and  with  the  usual  farm 
curing  of  the  crop,  it  would  be  nearer  1  to  6.5.  Then 
again,  the  corn  is  so  largely  carbonaceous  that  it 
would  widen  out  the  ration  certainly  to  unprofitable 
proportions.  Instead  of  the  bran  and  oil  meal  costing 
too  much,  they  actually  cost  very  little,  as  their 
manurial  value  after  having  been  tolled  by  the  cow, 
is  close  to  the  purchase  value,  that  is,  if  water¬ 
tight  gutters  and  plenty  of  absorbents  be  provided 
so  that  none  of  the  liquids  are  lost,  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  be  drawn  daily  and  spread  upon  the  land. 
Corn  ensilage — a  starchy  food — is  itself  low  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  value — a  trifle  over  §5  a  ton — while  a  ton  of 
bran  fed  to  a  cow  increases  the  value  of  the  manure 
made  during  the  time  of  its  feeding,  if  the  above  pre¬ 
cautions  be  observed,  about  §11.  Cows  must  have,  to 
do  their  best — and  only  in  doing  their  best  do  they 
longer  pay  to  keep — fully  2%  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  per  day.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  cow  to 
eat  clover  hay  and  ensilage  enough  to  supply  that 
want,  but  it  would  be  at  the  same  time  out  of  the 
power  of  the  cow  to  digest  the  great  mass  of  food,  so 
that  the  end  sought  would  not  be  attained  ;  I  hold 
that  it  is  as  essential  to  buy  some  bran  and  oil  meal 
to  help  out  the  farm  fodders,  and  so  save  the  manure 
that  the  gain  in  fertility  has  about  balanced  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  leaves  the  milk  as  a  profit,  or  nearly  so. 

Then  he  will  not  succeed  every  year  in  putting 
clover  into  the  silo,  and  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether 
it  pays  to  attempt  to  make  ensilage  of  it  as  it  is  very 
strange  in  its  behavior  in  the  silo.  Fill  the  silos  with 
corn  that  will  keep,  and  make  the  clover  into  hay,  and 
feed  with  it.  I  should  by  far  prefer  the  three-year 
rotation  suggested,  and  add  to  the  fertility  of  the 
farm  by  adding  bran  and  oil  meal  to  the  rations,  and 
buy  less  phosphate.  If  1  had  a  pasture  of  18  acres 
which  would  keep  20  cows  through  a  summer  of  six 
months,  I  should  build  a  feeding  shed  there,  and  milk 
as  suggested.  1  followed  such  a  plan  on  a  farm  two 
miles  distant  for  several  years,  and  found  it  in  every 
way  better  than  to  attempt  to  drive  the  cows.  1  can¬ 
not  see  any  objection,  however,  to  the  raising  of  oats 
enough  to  exchange  for  the  bran,  and  this  leaves  a 
nice  clover  catch,  makes  a  fine  lot  of  feeding  straw — 
with  oil  meal — and  bedding  galore  for  the  stock,  and 
more,  one  year  with  another.  A  ton  of  oats  exchanges 
for  2,800  pounds  of  bran,  which  as  an  all-’round  cow 
feed,  excels  any  other  grain,  or  protein  in  any  form 
for  assimilation  into  milk.  jobn  gould. 

Ohio. 

Keep  an  Eye  on  Alfalfa. 

I  do  not  think  that  clover  can  often  be  profitably 
mown  the  second  year.  I  suggest  a  variation  in  the 
plan  proposed,  leaving  out  wheat  from  the  rotation. 
Sow  clover  with  oats,  on  18  acres.  Mow  the  oats  and 
either  make  into  hay  or  put  in  the  silo  when  in  bloom. 
This  relieves  the  clover  of  the  heavy  competition  of 
the  oats,  and  it  will  at  once  grow  vigorously,  if  not 
too  dry  a  season,  and  make  quite  a  good  cutting  the 
same  year,  which  may  be  cut  in  August  or  September. 
The  earlier  the  oats  are  removed,  the  better  for  the 
clover.  The  second  year,  the  clover  will  be  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  next  season  will  be  plowed  under  for  corn. 
Insects  are  certainly  likely  to  give  trouble  in  corn  on 
clover  sod  two  years  old.  Apparently,  corn  does  not 
prove  so  good  on  sod  of  this  age  as  on  clover  turned 
under  one  year  earlier.  By  all  means,  pasture  the  18- 
acre  field  and  milk  the  cows  on  the  ground.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  cows  be  given  the  freedom  of  a  dark 
shed,  but  be  not  confined  thereto  in  the  day  time.  It 
is  probable  that  you  have  over-estimated  the  capacity 
of  this  pasture.  Better  experiment  carefully  with 
Alfalfa  if  you  wish  the  greatest  amount  of  nitrogenous 
forage  possible.  If  it  will  grow  with  you,  adopt  the 
four-year  rotation,  sowing  Alfalfa  with  oats. 

Central  Ohio.  s.  s.  staley. 
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MILLE1  FOR  HAY  AND  SEED. 

•  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  -way  to  cure  Hungarian  grass 
and  common  millet  for  hay  ?  How  should  the  seed  crop  be 
handled  ? 

Cure  Quickly  as  Possible. 

Millet,  when  grown  for  hay,  should  be  cured  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the 
stems,  the  hay  will  keep  well  if  not  dried  till  the 
stems  are  brittle.  There  is  a  general  tendency  among 
farmers  to  dry  all  hays  too  much,  and  thus  to  lessen 
their  palatability.  One  day’s  thorough  drying,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  hours’  airing  the  second  day,  are  suf 
ficient  for  nearly  all„hays  except  clovers.  If  millet 
is  to  be  grown  for  seed,  it  should  be  mown  when  the 
seeds  are  beginning  to  harden,  and  after  one  day’s 
drying,  should  be  cured  in  the  heap  for  two  or  three 
days.  After  storing  on  a  loft  or  scaffold  for  one 
month  or  more,  the  seed  will  thrash  easily  and  can  be 
preserved  the  same  as  rye  or  any  other  grains. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Need  More  Curing  Than  Timothy. 

I  have  had  some  experience  and  less  success  in  raising 
millet  and  Hungarian  grass.  Theoretically,  they  are 
very  valuable  chink-fillers  in  the  raising,  and  nutritious 
in  the  feeding.  Practically,  the  conditions  are  not 
always  easy.  My  failures  may  be  attributed  to  a 
tough  seed  bed  generally.  It  is  recommended  to  turn 
over  a  depleted  sod  after  the  hay  is  taken  off  in  July. 
But  the  ground  is  then  generally  dry  and  hard  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  plow  well  and  get  a  mellow  seed  bedf  The 
mellow  seed  bed  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  water  for  starting  the  seed  another.  July  and 
August  are  not  always  flush  with  water.  If  one  can 
meet  the  conditions,  a  valuable  crop  can  be  raised. 
The  millets  must  be  cut  early,  as  the  seed  matures 
quickly.  The  curing  is  like  that  of  Timothy  hay,  e’x- 
cept  that  more  of  it  is  needed.  I  have  put  apparently 
well-cured  Hungarian  into  a  mow  to  find  it  smoky  in 
the  winter.  We  forget  that  a  September  sunshine 
has  not  the  quality  for  haymaking  possessed  by  the 
July  sun.  It  is  claimed,  I  believe,  that  its  cherrical 
action  even  is  different.  At  least  one  extr~  good 
day  more  should  be  given  to  drying  than  would 
be  given  to  curing  Timothy.  k.  c.  birgk. 

Connecticut. 

The  Hay  and  Seed  Crop. 

For  hay,  I  cut  when  in  early  bloom.  If  they  stand 
longer,  the  stems  of  the  larger  varieties  get  tough 
and  harsh.  If  seeds  form  and  the  hay  is  for  horses,  it 
is  liable  to  affect  their  kidneys.  Cut  in  the  morning, 
at  evening  turn  over,  and  the  next  day  place  in 
small  cocks  and  cover  with  hay  caps.  I  have  had 
good  success  curing  in  cocks  by  simply  opening 
once  or  twice  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  find  it  very 
hard  to  prevent  birds  getting  the  most  of  the  seeds. 
As  soon  as  the  seed  is  well  formed  (the  birds  tell  me  just 
when).  I  have  a  boy  watch  the  fields  with  a  shotgun  from 
5  to  9:30  A.  M.  and  3:30  to  6:30  p.  M.  ;  with  clapper  and 
occasional  shot,  he  keeps  them  away.  My  experience 
with  seed  millet  is  largely  with  the  Japanese,  which 
grows  from  5  to  7%  feet  tall.  This  I  sow  in  drills  12 
to  15  inches  apart,  according  to  kind,  using  about 
three  quarts  of  seed  per  acre.  When  the  seed  begins 
to  dry,  1  cut  by  hand  and  lay  in  small  bundles.  After 
these  get  well  dried,  I  bind  and  stook  in  the  field, 
standing  up  about  eight  or  ten  bundles,  bind  the  tops, 
and  tie  my  cloth  hay  caps  over  the  top  to  keep  the 
birds  away.  As  soon  as  dry,  I  thrash  from  the  field. 
Some  kinds,  as  Hungarian,  thrash  very  easily,  while 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  shell  others  clean  with  a  flail. 

Mass.  Ag’l  College.  [prof.]  h.  m  Thomson. 

Cure  in  the  Shade. 

Hungarian  and  Millet,  when  intended  for  hay, 
should  be  handled  very  much  the  same  as  clover,  as 
they  do  not  cure  so  quickly  as  Timothy.  They 
should  be  cut  with  a  mowing  machine  just  as  they 
are  coming  into  bloom,  in  the  afternoon,  late  enough 
so  they  will  not  cure  much  the  same  day.  The  next 
day,  rake  with  a  steel-toothed  rake  into  windrows, 
then  cock  up  nicely,  not  making  the  cocks  too  large, 
and  cure  in  the  shade.  The  hay  should  only  be  nicely 
wilted  in  the  sun,  and  cured  in  the  cock.  No  matter 
how  favorable  the  weather,  one  should  not  attempt 
to  cure  with  sun  and  air  alone  if  the  best  quality  is 
desired.  There  is  no  kind  of  hay  injured  so  little  if 
caught  out  in  a  rain.  Any  observing  farmer  very 
well  knows  how  greedily  stock  will  eat  hay  that  has 
been  cured  in  the  cock,  while  the  same  hay,  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  burning  sun  and  hot  wind  until  it  is  over- 
dried,  is  not  much  more  relished  by  stock  than  good 
bright  straw.  If  intended  for  seed  the  millets  may 
be  left  to  stand  until  ripened,  when  they  may  be  cut 
with  a  binder,  bound  into  small  bundles,  and  set  up 
like  other  grain  until  cured  sufficient  to  keep  in  the 
mow  without  heating.  Or  they  may  be  cut  with  a 
drop  reaper,  and  either  bound  by  hand  or  taken  up 
loose  with  a  barley  fork,  and  put  into  the  mow  the 


same  as  hay.  The  latter  method  does  not  require  as 
much  time  to  cure  as  when  the  millet  is  bound  into 
bundles.  l.  d.  gale. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  SPRAYING. 

On  page  337,  The  R.  N.-Y.  truly  describes  a  new 
departure  in  spraying  apparatus.  I  predict  for  it 
success.  It  is  likely  that  some  details  remain  to  be 
worked  out  in  actual  field  practice.  Some  little 
points  suggest  themselves  at  a  glance.  The  10-barrel 
tank  drawn  by  one  horse  as  per  illustration  will  need 
modification  as  to  horse  or  tank  as  soon  as  the  outfit 
leaves  city  pavements,  and  strikes  plowed  orchards. 
There  will  be  a  demand  for  a  2,200-pound  Clydesdale 
or  a  dwarf  tank,  as  the  weight  of  the  liquid  alone 
would  be  'IM  tons;  add  to  this  the  weight  of  tank, 
wagon  and  men,  and  only  a  very  strong  team  could 
handle  it  on  soft  ground. 

I  like  the  width  of  tires  U3ed  on  the  wagon  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  tread  of  the  wheels.  Those 
points  have  been  worked  out  enough  to  show  that 
the  wagon,  as  built  and  arranged,  is  ideal  for  hauling 
on  the  farm,  except  the  low  wheels.  My  experience 
is  that  the  lower  the  wheels  the  greater  the  power 
needed,  and  the  softer  the  ground,  the  harder  the 
pull.  For  many  uses  around  the  farm,  a  wagon  on 
low  wheels,  from  its  convenience,  is  of  more  use  than 
a  wagon  on  high  wheels,  and  the  increased  horse 
power  used  is  more  than  offset  by  the  diminished  man 
powder  needed.  I  think  for  a  general  spraying 
wagon,  it  is  best  to  use  rear  wheels,  say,  four  feet 
high  and  front  wheels  as  high  as  can  be  used  to  turn 
completely  under  the  platform. 

To  make  this  new  rig  doubly  effective  in  orchard 
work,  the  elevated  platform  invented  by  New  York 
orchardists  or  some  modified  form  needs  to  be  added, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  topmost 
branches  of  even  ordinary  trees  from  the  ground 
with  a  fine  spray  ;  also,  because  effective  spraying 


TWO  IDEAS  FOR  SPRAYING  WAGON.  Fig.  169. 


can  be  done  in  quite  windy  weather  from  an  eleva¬ 
tion,  but  not  from  the  ground.  In  actual  use,  the 
square  platform  is  found  to  occupy  more  space  than 
exists  free  from  limbs,  even  in  a  grown  peach  orchard 
with  trees  set  20x20  feet,  consequently  some  scraping 
of  branches  and  loss  of  time  in  getting  around 
obstructions  occur.  Those  objections  can  be,  at 
least,  partly  overcome  by  crossing  the  supports  for 
the  elevated  platform,  having  the  cross  come  at  a 
height  where  the  limbs  nearest  approach  each  other 
or  a  single  row  of  supports  may  be  used  well  braced 
top  and  bottom,  and  the  elevated  platform  overhang 
the  sides — see  Fig.  169.  s.  h.  derby. 

Delaware. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Writing  on  Zinc  Labels — Mr.  Van  Deman  has  a 
good  idea  about  wrapping  zinc  tags  around  the  limbs 
of  trees,  and  writing  the  names  on  them.  If  he  would 
dissolve  some  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  in 
water,  and  with  a  quill  pen  write  the  names  of  trees 
on  zinc  tags,  it  would  remain  on  them  until  the  tag 
had  rotted  out,  even  if  they  were  buried  in  the  ground. 

Medina,  N.  Y.  A.  h. 

Raising  Teosinte  Seed  — Some  time  ago,  a  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  his  experience  with 
Teosinte,  and  said,  among  other  things,  that  it  failed 
to  seed  for  him,  and  that  he  would  try  to  secure  this 
end  by  planting  as  early  as  May  1.  But  his  inten¬ 
tions  are  confronted  by  two  serious  drawbacks  :  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Teosinte  is  of  a  tropical 
origin  and  sensitive  to  frost,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  thiDg  for  severe  frosts  to  occur  as  late  as  the  last 
week  in  May,  even  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina. 
Such  was  the  case  this  year,  on  the  night  of  May  25, 
when  considerable  damage  was  done  to  gardens  in 
different  localities.  Teosinte  seed  is  too  costly  to 
risk  planting  it  too  soon  on  anything  but  a  small 
scale.  My  Teosinte  seed  was  planted  the  very  day 
when  the  low  thermometer  indicated  threatening 
frost,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to  defer  planting  tender 
things,  including  cow  peas,  until  I  anticipate  the 
last  frost  of  the  season.  This  puts  the  seed  under 
ground,  where  it  is  secure  and  can  germinate 


preparatory  to  springing  forth  as  soon  as  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  over.  But  the  most  serious  drawback  toward 
getting  Teosinte  to  seed  by  planting  eariy  is  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  not  ripen  its  seed  in  the 
United  States  save  in  a  few  particularly  favored 
localities  in  the  extreme  South.  Even  in  Texas,  it 
has  failed  to  do  so.  So,  if  any  one  wishes  to  raise 
Teosinte  seed,  he  will  practically  have  to  leave  this 
country.  But  for  a  palatable  fodder,  green  or  dry, 
the  unanimous  report  is  that  it  cannot  well  be  ex¬ 
celled.  As  it  withstands  drought  so  much  bettor  than 
corn,  those  who  plant  the  latter  for  soiling  purposes 
might  find  it  to  their  interest  to  experiment  with 
Teosinte  ;  with  this  advantage  in  favor  of  tbe  latter, 
that  it  can  be  cut  three  times  instead  of  only  once. 
The  last  cutting  must,  of  course,  be  made  before  frost. 

Buckingham  County,  Va.  j.  c.  S. 

The  Strawberry  Barrel. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
May  8,  you  ask  in  Brevities,  How  is  your  strawberry 
barrel?  so  I  will  answer  for  mine,  an  account  of 
which  was  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  6.  I  took 
the  covering  off  of  the  barrel  April  1,  and  it  was 
frozen  solid,  yet  I  think  that  mine  was  covered  too 
deep,  for  I  had  to  reset  several  plants  ;  they  were 
moldy.  But  all  have  started  nicely,  and  at  this  date 
(May  14),  they  are  all  full  of  bloom.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  eight  degrees  below  zero  three  days 
at  one  time  the  past  winter.  If  there  is  no  further 
mishap,  I  think  that  I  shall  get  some  fruit  from  it 
this  summer.  A.  a. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Seeding  Timothy  in  Corn. — On  page  365,  you  re¬ 
quest  the  experience  of  subscribers  in  seeding  to 
grass  alone.  In  a  small  way  I  have  had  excellent 
success  in  seeding  Red  clover  and  Timothy  between 
sweet  corn  (practicing  clean  and  level  culture),  at  the 
last  cultivation,  either  in  July  or  early  in  August. 
This  is  the  third  season  of  this  practice.  By  this 
means,  I  have  a  full  crop  from  the  land  each  year. 
On  May  26, 1  mowed  a  piece  thus  seeded  last  summer  ; 
the  clover  was  immense,  already  lodging  before  show¬ 
ing  any  bloom.  I  suppose  that  I  shall  mow  it  a 
second,  and  possibly,  a  third  time.  Of  course,  the 
corn  stubble  was  rolled  down  this  spring.  The  above 
plan  secures  a  strong  growth  before  winter  sets  in. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  w.  p. 

What  Is  a  Scrub? — You  ask,  What  is  a  scrub? 
Why,  a  scrub  cow  is  a  cow  kept  by  a  scrub  farmer. 
To  prove  this,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  highly- 
bred  young  animals  of  fine  individuality  which,  by 
some  mischance,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
scrub  farmer,  and  you  will  see  that  they  almost  in¬ 
variably  turn  out  scrubs  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  business  farmer,  by  careful  attention  and  much 
time  and  patience,  will  bring  a  very  scrubby  herd  up 
to  a  high  standard — when  they  are  scrubs  no  longer. 
The  reason  why  it  pays  better  to  start  with  purebred 
animals  is  because  life  is  too  short  for  one  man  to 
take  the  scrubs  and  improve  them.  A  farmer  might 
be  able  to  invent  a  reaper  ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  easier  and  cheaper  to  buy  one  that  some  one  else 
has  been  to  the  trouble  to  invent,  j.  grant  morse. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Red  Cross  Currant. 

In  reply  to  a  recent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which 
speaks  of  this  currant,  I  will  say  that  I  saw  Jacob 
Moore  recently,  and  had  a  talk  with  him  on  this  sub¬ 
beet.  Mr.  Moore  is  an  honest  man,  not  inclined  to 
exaggerate,  and  is  known  as  a  man  whose  statements 
can  be  relied  upon.  He  says  that  he  has  fruited  the 
Red  Cross  currant  for  nine  years.  During  the  first 
seven  years  not  only  were  the  berries  large,  but  the 
clusters  were  remarkably  long,  and  he  selected  this 
as  the  best  of  all  his  seedlings  for  this  reason.  The 
last  two  years,  however,  Mr.  Moore  says  the  clusters 
were  shorter  than  in  the  earlier  years. 

I  askted  him  what  his  method  of  trimming  was  on 
the  bushes  of  Red  Cross  currant.  He  replied  that  he 
gave  the  old  bushes  no  pruning  except  to  cut  off  the 
young  wood  occasionally  for  propagation.  “Why,” 
said  I,  “will  not  this  account  for  the  reduced  length 
of  cluster  ?  Surely  you  cannot  expect  to  continue  to 
get  long  clusters  of  currants  on  old  bushes  which  are 
left  to  grow  wild,  with  three  or  four  times  as  much 
bearing  wood  upon  the  canes  as  there  should  be.” 
Mr.  Moore  thought  very  likely  this  might  be  the 
reason  why  the  clusters  were  shorter  the  last  two 
years.  I  myself  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
reason.  I  could  not  expect  to  get  a  large  cluster  of 
any  variety  of  currant  without  cutting  back  the  wood 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  fruit  buds  nearly  one- 
half  each  season. 

I  asked  Mr.  Moore  how  much  larger  the  berries  of 
Red  Cross  were  than  those  of  Red  Dutch.  He  replied 
that  berries  of  Red  Cross  will  average  one-fourth 
larger  than  those  of  Red  Dutch.  I  asked  whether  he 
had  bushes  of  Red  Dutch  growing  where  he  could 
compare  them  with  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Moore  replied 
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that  he  had,  and  had  compared  them  often.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Red  Cross  is  superior  in  quality 
to  Red  Dutch  and  to  many  other  currants. 

_  C.  A.  GREEN. 

CEMENT  FLOORS  FOR  STABLES. 

A  group  of  seven  structures  were  burned  at  our 
nursery  farm  last  March,  making  it  necessary  for  us 
to  erect  large  buildings,  among  them  a  horse  barn.  I 
had  read  so  much  in  agricultural  papers  about  cement 
floors  that  I  gave  orders  to  the  carpenter  to  make 
plans  for  putting  in  such  a  floor  in  our  horse  stables. 
He  seemed  surprised  at  the  order,  stating  that  a  good 
plank  floor  was  good  enough.  I  informed  him  that 
my  idea  was  to  save  the  liquid  manure  as  well  as  to 
have  a  durable  floor.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  began  to 
investigate  the  question  of  cement  floors.  I  called  at 
the  large  sale  stables  and  livery  stables  at  Rochester, 
and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  owners  about  cement 
floors.  The  reply  was,  “  We  do  not  use  them.” 

“  What  is  the  trouble  with  cement  floors  ?  ” 

“  Our  horses  would  slip  upon  them.” 

“  But  suppose  the  cement  floors  were  corrugated?  ” 

“That  might  be  better,  but  it  would  be  an  experi¬ 
ment.” 

“Are  there  any  cemented  floors  in  the  stables  here 
in  the  city  ?” 

“Yes,  our  largest  dry  goods  company  has  such  a 
stable  floor.” 

“  Do  you  know  of  any  other  floor  of  that  character  ?” 

“  We  do  not  know  of  any  other.” 

Later  I  inquired  of  a  friend  of  large  experience,  and 
he  informed  me  that  cement  floors  were  not  desirable 
for  horse-stable  floors. 

“  What  is  the  trouble  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Cement  floors  are  too  hard  for  horses  to  stand 
upon.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  it  is  more  weari¬ 
some  to  walk  upon  rocks  than  to  walk  upon  carpets, 
or  a  grassy  lawn  ?  Of  course  you  have.  Well,  it  is 
just  as  much  harder  for  a  horse  to  stand,  day  in  and 
day  out,  upon  the  rock  floor  than  it  would  be  on  a 
turfy  pasture  or  board  floor  as  it  would  be  for  you.” 

“  How  about  the  thousands  of  car  horses  which 
were  stabled  at  Rochester  for  so  many  years  ?  ” 

“  They  were  all  stabled  on  wooden  floors.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  had  charge  of  them,  after  careful 
investigation,  would  not  have  a  cement  floor  in  their 
stables.” 

“  What  kind  of  lumber  should  be  used  ?  ” 

“  Green  elm  spiked  down  so  that  it  will  not  warp 
makes  the  best  horse-stable  floor.” 

“  How  would  hemlock  do  ?  ” 

“  Hemlock  would  splinter  up  under  the  horses’ 
feet.” 

“  How  would  hemlock  do  for  the  general  floor  of 
the  stable,  with  a  two-inch  green  elm  plank  length¬ 
wise  over  the  hemlock  floor  in  the  stalls  ?  ” 

“  That  would  do  very  well.” 

On  investigating  still  further,  I  at  once  wrote  the 
carpenter  that  I  had  changed  my  mind,  and  would  not 
put  the  cement  floor  in  my  horse  stables,  but  would 
use  the  hemlock  covered  with  green  elm  plank.  This 
will,  probably,  cause  some  comments  from  your  read¬ 
ers,  and  indicates  that  some  things  are  advocated  in 
the  agricultural  papers  which  are  recommended 
rather  on  theory  than  actual  experience.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  I  had  been  asked  a  week  ago  about  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  putting  in  cement  floors,  I  should  have 
said  by  all  means  put  them  in.  While  I  have  had  no 
actual  experience  with  cement  floors,  as  a  matter  of 
theory  I  approved  of  them  on  account  of  the  saving 
of  the  liquid  manure,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
durability  of  such  floors,  but  after  investigating  the 
subject  as  I  have,  I  would  not  recommend  them. 
Cement  floors  cost,  perhaps,  twice  as  much  as  ordinary 
plank  floors,  and  require  an  experienced  man  to  make 
them  suitable  for  stable  use.  chas  a  green. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


STEAM  PLOWING  IN  CANADA. 

To  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  steam  plow  I  am 
using,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  land  on 
which  it  is  used.  The  County  of  Kent  in  which  this 
city  is  situated,  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Essex 
to  the  west,  are  largely  flat  tableland  whose  streams 
discharge  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  At  the  mouth  of  these 
streams  are  large  blocks  of  wet,  marshy  land,  varying 
from  a  few  hundred  acres  in  extent  to  many  thou¬ 
sands.  These  lands,  until  within  the  last  10  or  12 
years,  were  considered  worthless,  the  haunts  of  wild 
ducks  and  other  game,  the  huntsman  thinking  that 
Providence  had  provided  him  a  perpetual  hunting 
ground.  However,  during  the  period  of  agricultural 
prosperity,  land  had  attained  a  high  price,  conse¬ 
quently  any  land  capable  of  cultivation  was  eagerly 
sought.  The  attention  of  some  was  directed  to  these 
low-lying  lands  ;  most  of  them  proved  to  be  a  bed  of 
clay  covered  with  the  richest  black  loam,  varying  in 
depth  from  a  few  inches  to  10  and  11  feet  thick,  but 
their  altitude  in  many  cases,  was  only  a  few  inches 


above  the  lake  level.  Nearly  every  one  said  that  they 
were  the  natural  dumping  grounds  for  the  overflow 
and  sediment  of  the  higher  lands,  and  should  remain 
so  for  all  time  to  come.  Others,  seeing  the  great  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  lands,  determined  to  reclaim  them, 

The  Provincial  Legislature  was  applied  to  to  pass  a 
drainage  act  which,  in  application  and  scope,  is  very 
much  the  same  as  a  State  law.  This  law  provides  that, 
when  a  majority  of  the  land  owners  make  a  petition 
to  the  municipal  council  to  have  a  survey  and  an  es¬ 
timate  of  the  cost  of  draining  a  section  of  those  low 
lands,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  have  the  survey  made, 
with  estimate  of  cost  annexed.  When  this  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  council,  they  frame  a  by-law  based  on 
the  engineer’s  report,  and  submit  it  to  a  popular  vote 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  affected.  If  a  majority  are 
in  favor,  the  by-law  is  passed,  and  a  court  of  revision 
is  appointed  to  adjust  any  differences  in  assessment. 
When  all  is  passed,  the  municipality  issues  deben¬ 
tures,  usually  extending  over  15  or  20  years  ;  these 
are  sold  by  public  tender.  They  usually  bear  five  per 
cent.  One  becomes  due  each  year.  The  municipality 
charges  these  as  they  become  due,  directly  to  the 
lands  improved.  The  engineer’s  estimate  and  speci¬ 
fication  is  advertised  ;  the  lowest  tender,  if  satisfac¬ 
tory  security  is  furnished,  is  usually  accepted,  and 
the  work  proceeds.  Dredges  are  usually  employed. 
Channels  are  cut  to  convey  the  water  to  the  lowest 
point,  either  on  the  lake  shores  or  on  the  river  as  the 
point  of  outlet  may  be,  and  embankments  are  thrown 
up  to  prevent  the  water  outside  the  system  from  com¬ 
ing  in.  When  the  dredging  is  finished,  steam  pumps 
are  put  in  at  the  point  of  discharge.  In  two  works 
that  I  finished,  these  pumps  are  supposed  to  have  a 
capacity  of  32,000  gallons  per  minute. 

In  two  of  these  systems,  the  canals  cut  by  the 
dredge  were  from  nine  miles  long  in  one  case,  to  11 
in  the  other,  averaging  30  feet  wide,  and  from  six  to 
eight  feet  deep.  The  land  on  which  I  am  trying  the 
steam  plow  is  one  of  these  reel  aimed  blocks,  700  acres 
in  extent,  with  a  dredge  cut  on  three  sides  as  above. 
It  is  within  the  gas  belt  of  Leamington.  The  black 
muck  varies  on  this  block  from  2>£  to  11  feet  deep.  It 
was  covered  with  a  rank  wild  grass,  but  as  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  dry,  this  grass  ceases  to  grow,  and  weeds  of  a 
most  luxuriant  growth  take  its  place.  The  land  is 
too  soft  to  plow  with  horses,  but  when  plowed  with 
the  steam  plow,  and  drained  quickly,  it  becomes  solid 
and  then  can  be  worked  easily  with  horse  power. 
My  experiments  so  far  are  with  two  traction  engines 
placed  60  rods  apart,  each  having  a  five-eighth  inch 
wire  cable  62  rods  long.  This  cable  is  wound  on  a 
horizontal  spool,  propelled  with  a  sprocket  chain 
from  the  main  shaft.  The  plow  is  of  steel,  with  a 
reversible  board,  turning  a  furrow  16  inches  deep, 
and  3  %  to  4  feet  wide.  The  engines  are  run  on  three- 
inch  oak  plank,  and  draw  the  plow  back  and  forth 
between  them.  We  have  done  good  work,  but  so  far, 
it  is  too  slow  to  reverse  the  plow,  and  therefore, 
makes  the  work  too  expensive.  alisteh  mckay. 

Chatham,  Ont. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Keeping  Qualities  of  ‘  Dairy”  and  “ Creamery ”  Butter. 

J.  D.,  York  County,  Ont. — Will  creamery  butter  keep  as  long 
and  as  well  as  dairy  ?  I  find  some  consumers  who  claim  that  it 
will  not.  If  such  is  the  case,  farmers  should  be  slow  in  buying 
separators,  because  they  eau  send  their  butter  to  market  only 
once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks,  while  the  creameries  ship 
theirs  daily,  and  it  goes  at  once  to  the  consumer.  Does  the  but¬ 
ter  made  from  cream  allowed  to  sour  keep  better  than  butter 
from  sweet  cream  ? 

Ans. — It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that 
butter  spoils  because  of  the  development  therein  of 
undesirable  forms  of  -bacterial  growth.  If  an  unde¬ 
sirable  form  get  into  a  butter,  whether  it  originates 
in  the  creamery  or  the  dairy,  and  if  the  conditions 
enable  it  to  multiply  rapidly,  the  character  of  the 
butter  will  deteriorate  regardless  of  its  origin.  The¬ 
oretically,  because  of  the  large  number  of  dairies 
contributing  to  creamery  butter,  there  is  a  greater 
probability  of  this  class  of  bacteria  finding  access. 
Moreover,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  creamery 
butters  contain  rather  more  water  than  do  most  dairy 
butters,  and  that  the  conditions  of  bacterial  growth 
are,  on  that  account,  a  little  better.  I  think,  too, 
that,  as  a  rule,  creamery  and  separator  butter  is 
usually  made  from  cream  that  is  not  soured  quite  as 
much  as  the  average  dairy  and  deep-setting  creams. 
In  proportion  as  the  development  of  the  lactic  acid 
bacillus  extends,  it  tends  to  kill  out  other  bacilli,  and 
there  would,  consequently,  be  somewhat  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  development  and  growth.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why,  if  the  butters  be  frozen,  the  average 
creamery  butter  should  not  keep  as  long  as  the  aver¬ 
age  dairy  butter ;  but  when  not  thus  kept,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  from  the  above  theoretical  reasons,  the 


probabilities  would  be  somewhat  in  favor  of  the 
longer  keeping  of  dairy  butter  ;  not  because  it  is 
made  in  a  dairy,  but  because  of  lessened  opportunity 
for  bacterial  infection,  smaller  amounts  of  water,  and 
greater  development  of  the  acidity. 

Vermont  Ex.  Station.  Joseph  l.  hides. 

This  matter  has  never  been  a  subject  of  experiment 
in  our  laboratory.  All  I  can  say  is,  therefore,  at 
second  hand,  and  is  not  of  special  value  consequently. 
My  opinion  from  all  I  can  learn  is  something  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Creameries  do  not,  as  a  rule,  sour  their  cream 
as  thoroughly  as  do  private  dairies.  This  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  affect  the  keeping  property  of  the  butter  in 
some  degree.  While  experiments  are  in  conflict,  the 
majority  of  experimenters  conclude  that  the  souring 
of  the  cream  assists  in  the  keeping  property  of  the 
butter,  and  that  butter  made  from  sweet  cream  has 
less  keeping  power  than  that  made  from  soured 
cream.  The  reason  is,  apparently,  something  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  bacteria  in  the  cream  will  grow  in  the 
cream  during  the  ripening  and  after  a  proper  growth, 
the  acid  developed  or  the  churning  and  salting  largely 
checks  the  bacteria  growth,  thus  enhancing  the  keep¬ 
ing  property  of  the  butter.  If,  however,  the  cream 
is  churned  at  once,  the  bacteria  begin  to  grow  in  the 
butter  and  continue  to  do  so  without  check  until  the 
butter  is  impaired  in  quality.  The  souring  thus 
causes  a  fermentation  to  take  place  in  the  cream  in 
condition  in  which  it  can  be  checked  by  the  churning, 
while  if  the  souring  does  not  occur  beforehand,  there 
is  nothing  to  check  the  fermentation  in  the  butter 
before  it  becomes  too  pronounced.  Of  course,  if  sour¬ 
ing  does  thus  enhance  the  keeping  property  of  the 
butter,  the  fact  that  creameries  do  not  sour  their 
cream  so  completely  as  private  dairies,  would  tend  to 
produce  a  butter  with  less  keeping  property  As  to 
the  fact  of  creamery  butter  being  inferior  in  this 
respect,  I  have  no  information  beyond  the  somewhat 
general  opinion  to  that  effect.  You  will,  of  course, 
recognize  that,  in  making  the  above  statements,  I  am 
merely  giving  second-hand  opinion  and,  moreover, 
that  experiments  are  at  present  not  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  Some  dairymen  have  insisted  that  butter 
made  from  sweet  cream  has  better  keeping  property 
than  that  made  from  sour  cream,  while  others  insist 
that  there  is  no  difference.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  enough  uniformity  in  the  results  of  observation  to 
make  it  possible  to  state  the  “exact  facts  in  the  case.” 
The  above  is,  so  far  as  I  can  say,  the  more  general 
opinion  of  those  who  have  had  experience  and  made 
direct  experiment  on  the  subject. 

Connecticut  [prof  ]  h.  w.  conn. 

Short  Cuts  to  Clover  and  Timothy. 

A  reader  in  Paulding  County,  O.,  has  10  acres  of  clay  land  now 
rented,  which  he  wishes  to  get  into  Red  clover  and  Timothy  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  ground  is  now  in  rye,  and  he  cannot  work 
it  before  the  first  of  July.  The  ground  is  not  well  drained.  He 
suggests  the  following  plan  for  working  this  land:  Work  up 
about  the  first  of  July  and  sow  cow  peas;  late  in  the  fall,  turn 
under  the  peas  and  sow  rye;  in  the  spring,  seed  to  clover  and 
Timothy.  Cut  the  rye  for  feeding  in  June,  and  then  let  the  grasses 
come  on  to  occupy  the  land.  What  do  you  think  of  this  plan  ? 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  cow  peas,  but  if  it 
were  mine,  I  would  plow  as  soon  after  the  rye  is  off 
as  possible,  keep  it  well  worked  until  the  time  of 
seeding,  and  then  drill  in  the  rye  with  about  six 
quarts  of  Timothy  and  300  pounds  per  acre  of  cone  and 
superphosphate  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 
In  spring,  sow  clover.  c.  w.  b. 

Ford,  O. 

I  would  harvest  the  crop  now  on  the  ground,  then 
plow  it  in  headlands,  three  or  four  rods  apart,  to  give 
drainage,  work  it  up  well,  and  sow  to  wheat  or  rye 
about  September  20.  I  would  sow  the  Timothy  seed 
with  the  wheat  or  rye,  seed  to  clover  in  the  spring, 
and  let  the  grasses  then  take  possession.  I  have  had 
no  experience  with  cow  peas.  i.  c. 

Muskingum  County,  Ohio. 

In  this  county,  I  would  tile  drain  as  soon  as  I  got 
possession,  after  which  I  would  put  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  order  for  seeding,  and  sow  to  Crimson  clover ; 
plow  under  as  late  in  the  spring  as  I  could  sow  oats 
with  a  good  prospect  of  success  ;  harrow  well,  then 
sow  three-fourths  seeding  of  oats  and  a  peck  of  grass 
seed  to  the  acre  ;  cut  the  oats  in  the  milk  for  hay, 
and  let  the  grass  have  the  land.  If  I  could  not  tile 
drain,  then  I  would  plow  the  land  in  August,  let  it 
lie  fallow  until  spring,  then  treat  as  above,  with  oats 
and  grass.  I  do  not  like  rye  as  a  nurse  crop — think  it 
smothers  the  grass  and  leases  it  too  tender  to  stand 
the  sun  after  the  rye  is  removed.  I  am  trying  cow 
peas  for  the  first  time,  this  summer,  on  heavy  clay 
land.  I  have  a  tract  of  seven  acres  of  heavy  red  clay 
on  a  hilltop,  and  last  June  was  an  old  worn-out  field, 
so  badly  grown  up  with  sprouts  and  briers,  that  it 
was  impassable  for  horse  or  man,  except  in  cattle 
paths.  In  July  and  August,  I  had  it  grubbed  and 
burned,  and  August  12  plowed  deep.  I  let  it  sun¬ 
burn  during  August  and  September,  and  freeze  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  The  first  part  of  April,  I  seeded  to  oats 
lightly,  and  sowed  a  peck  of  Red  clover  to  the  acre. 
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At  this  writing  (May  24)  it  is  a  sight  to  behold  ;  looks 
as  though  every  seed,  both  clover  and  oats,  had  grown. 
I  shall  cut  the  oats,  in  the  milk,  for  hay,  and  expect 
to  cut  a  fine  late  crop  of  clover  this  year.  In  the  fall, 
1898,  I  shall  set  the  land  to  apple  and  peach  trees. 

Uallipolis,  Ohio.  f.  m  b. 

Life  and  Work  of  the  Pear  Slug. 

II.  T.  L.,  Brighton,  Canada.— Last  year,  my  pear  orchard  was 
attacked  by  a  little  green  worm  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  It  ate  all  of  the  leaves  on  some  of  the  branches,  leaving 
only  the  skeleton,  or  frame,  remaining.  It  worked  most  on  the 
Lawrence,  but  some  on  the  Clapp.  It  commenced  to  work,  I  think, 
in  June,  and  continued  to  work  until  we  had  a  very  heavy  rain 
for  two  or  tnree  days,  after  which  it  did  not  work  so  badly. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  insect  described  by  H.  T.  L.,  is  the  one  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  pear  slug.  It  was  especially 
numerous  and  did  great  damage  in  western  New  York 
and  Canada  last  year.  The  adult  insect  is  a  small, 
four-winged  fly  about  the  size  of  a  house  fly,  with 
black  body  and  yellow  legs.  It  closely  resembles  the 
adult  of  the  well-known  currant  worms.  As  the 
females  have  a  saw-like  appendage  at  the  end  of  the 
body  with  which  they  cut  slits  in  the  leaves  in  which 
they  lay  their  eggs,  they  are  known  as  saw-flies. 
These  flies  may  be  seen  early  in  June  sawing  little 
semicircular  slits  through  the  skin  of  either  the  upper 
or  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  pear,  cherry,  quince  or 
plum.  A  single  egg  is  placed  in  each  slit.  In  about  a 
fortnight,  these  eggs  hatch  out  small,  white  larv®. 
Soon  a  slimy  matter  oozes  out  of  the  skin  and  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  an  olive-colored, 
sticky  coating.  This  slimy  appearance  of  their  bodies 
reminds  one  of  a  snail  or  slug,  hence  arose  the  popu¬ 
lar  name  of  pear  slug  for  the  larval  stage  of  this  pest. 

After  shedding  its  skin  four  times,  the  slug  attains 
a  length  of  about  one-half  inch,  and  is  then  full 
grown.  Several  slugs  of  various  sizes  are  shown  at 
work  in  Fig.  170.  They  are  disgusting  looking  crea¬ 
tures,  with  the  slimy,  greenish-black  skins,  with  the 
head  end  of  the  body  so  swollen  as  to  resemble  some¬ 
what  a  tad-pole  in  form,  and  having  a  disagreeable 
sickening  odor.  The  small,  reddish  head  is  almost 
entirely  concealed  under  the  front  segments  of  the 
body.  Each  slug  has  20  pairs  of  very  short  legs  on 
the  underside  of  its  body.  The  last  time  it  sheds  its 
skin,  it  loses  its  slimy  appearance  and  dark  color,  and 
appears  in  a  clean,  yellow  skin  free  from  slime  ;  it  is 
also  somewhat  longer.  After  this  change,  it  does  no 
more  feeding,  but  soon  crawls  or  drops  to  the  ground, 
where  it  buries  itself  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  four 
inches.  By  wriggling  its  body,  it  there  forms  an 
oval  earthen  cell,  which  it  afterwards  lines  with  a 
sticky,  glossy  substance,  which  makes  it  retain  its 
shape.  Within  this  little  cell,  the  slug  soon  changes 
to  a  tender  pupa,  and  in  about  two  weeks  after  it  left 
the  tree  as  a  yellow  slug,  the  four- winged  fly  is  devel¬ 
oped,  breaks  open  the  cell,  crawls  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  is  soon  ready  to  lay  eggs  for  a  second 
brood. 

About  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  flies  are  actively 
engaged  in  depositing  eggs  for  a  second  brood,  the 
young  slugs  appearing  early  in  August.  They  reach 
maturity  in  about  four  weeks,  then  retire  under 
ground,  change  to  pup®,  and  remain  in  that  condition 
until  the  following  spring.  The  flies  which  may  be 
seen  at  work  in  early  June,  come  from  these  hiber¬ 
nating  pup®. 

Fig.  170  illustrates  the  way  in  which  these  curious 
slugs  eat  one  skin  and  inner  soft  tissues  of  the  leaves, 
leaving  all  the  little  veinlets  and  one  skin  uneaten, 
thus  skeletonizing  the  foliage.  The  leaves,  deprived 
of  their  substance,  wither  as  if  scorched  by  fire,  and 
soon  afterwards  drop  from  the  trees.  In  traveling 
through  western  New  York  last  year,  I  saw  thousands 
of  trees  in  orchards,  and  even  in  dooryards,  with 
scarcely  an  unskeletonized  leaf  on  them.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  such  destruction  being  wrought  by 
this  slug  on  fruit  trees,  if  the  growers  will  only  be 
on  the  lookout  for  the  pest  in  June,  or  even  as  late  as 
August,  when  the  second  brood  is  at  work.  Prompt 
work,  however,  in  June,  will  kill  so  many  of  the  first 
brood  of  slugs  that  the  August  brood  will  be  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  numbers.  Evidently,  many  people  do  not 
understand  the  simplest  principles  of  insect  warfaie, 
else  how  can  any  wideawake  fruit  grower  see  these 
slugs  eating  the  foliage  of  his  trees  and  not  make  an 
effort  effectually  to  check  their  work  by  simply 
spraying  a  coating  of  Paris-green  on  the  leaves,  and 
thus  including  a  poisonous  dose  in  their  menu  ?  One 
or  two  thorough  sprayings  with  Paris-green,  in  .Tune, 
will  so  diminish  their  numbers  that  the  second  brood 
will  not  be  numerous  enough  to  cause  any  anxiety  ; 
or  the  trouble  of  again  poisoning  their  food.  I  have 
met  some  people  who  seem  to  want  to  fight  this  slug 
with  the  most  trouble  possible.  Hence,  the  old 
remedies  of  dusting  the  trees  with  lime,  road  dust, 
etc.,  are  often  resorted  to.  Sometimes  these  measures, 
which  are  much  more  disagreeable  to  apply  than  a 
Paris-green  spray,  are  quite  effective.  The  dust-like 
particles  stick  to  the  slimy  skins  of  the  slugs  and 


either  smother  them  or  kill  by  their  alkaline  action. 
Often,  however,  the  slugs  simply  shed  off  their  skins 
and  thus  rid  themselves  of  their  dusty  coat,  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  feeding.  With  the  dusts,  one  has  to  shoot 
at  the  insects,  while  the  poison  spray  has  only  to  be 
aimed  at  their  somewhat  spacious  feeding  grounds. 
In  short,  this  pear  slug  is  one  of  the  easiest  pests  we 
have  to  combat,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  any  fruit 
grower  to  allow  the  slugs  to  skeletonize  his  pear, 
cherry,  plum  or  quince  leaves,  and  thus  greatly 
weaken  the  trees  for  their  vital  effort  to  produce 
fruit  buds  for  the  next  season. 

A  Patent  “  Tree  Wash.” 

A.  Q.,  Weedville ,  Pa.— Agents  are  offering  a  so-called  patent 
recipe  fora  mixture  for  washing  trees  to  “protect  them  from 
black-knot,  blight,  yellows,  and  the  ravages  of  rabbits,  mice, 
borers,  etc.”  The  following  extracts  are  made  from  the  circular: 
“  To  make  100  gallons,  take  four  gallons  gas  tar,  two  bushels 
unslaked  lime,  slake  in  water,  add  one  bushel  of  mud,  free  from 
grit,  then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  then  add  four  pounds 
copperas,  two  pounds  gum  shellac,  four  pounds  saltpeter,  two 
pounds  potash ;  dissolve  the  shellac,  saltpeter  and  potash  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  then  add  it  to  the  lime  and  clay,  then  add  water 
enough  to  make  100  gallons.  Directions  for  use:  Dig  the  turf 
away  from  the  base  or  trunk  of  the  tree,  then  apply  the  prepared 
preparation  to  your  trees  once  each  year.  The  above  prepara¬ 
tion  will  make  your  trees  produce  more  and  better  fruit,  as  it  is  a 
fertilizer  and  a  preventive  of  insects.  To  make  a  preparation  to 
spray -your  trees,  take  one  gallon  of  the  above  invlgorator  and 
insecticide  in  20  gallons  of  water,  and  add  two  ounces  of  Paris- 
green  and  spray  your  trees  with  the  above  preparation  just  as 
the  blossoms  begin  to  fall,  and  then  again  in  about  two  weeks 
afterward,  which  will  complete  the  work.”  I  would  like  to  know 
if  it  is  safe  to  apply  to  trees,  and  is  it  likely  of  any  benefit  when 
applied  ? 

Ans. — Probably  the  mixture,  made  according  to  the 
patented  recipe,  would  not  injure  trees,  but  it  would 
be  more  expensive  and  require  more  trouble  to  make 
than  it  would  be  worth  as  an  insecticide  or  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  it  of  an  insecti¬ 
cidal  nature,  and  the  only  effect  it  would  have  upon 
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insects  might  be  to  prevent  them  from  boring  into 
the  trunk,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  would  prove 
very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  The  clay  and 
lime  alone  would  be  equally  as  effectual  as  the  whole 
mixture,  so  far  as  preventing  the  work  of  insects  is 
concerned.  As  to  its  use  for  spraying  upon  the  foli¬ 
age  in  combination  with  Paris-green,  it  would  cost 
more  and  not  be  nearly  so  effectual  as  the  standard 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  is  reliable  as  a  fungicide. 

Our  knowledge  of  washes  to  prevent  the  work  of 
insects  on  trees,  is,  unfortunately,  very  indefinite, 
since  no  careful  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
and  their  results  recorded.  We  have  now  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  for  three  years  at  the  insectary  with  all 
sorts  of  washes,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  peach 
borer,  and  our  experiments  have  shown  that  three- 
fourths,  at  least,  of  the  washes  are  of  little  or  no 
avail  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  washes  recom¬ 
mended  have  killed  our  trees  in  a  short  time.  There¬ 
fore,  on  young  trees,  one  should  be  very  careful  about 
the  application  of  such  mixtures  as  the  recipe  calls  for. 
I  would  advise  A.  G.  to  try  the  wash  upon  one  or  two 
young  trees  if  he  cares  to  go  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  making  it. 

One  should  always  look  with  suspicion  upon  these 
patented  insecticides  until  they  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  one  or  more  of  the  experiment  stations 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  altogether  too 
many  humbugs  in  the  way  of  insecticides  upon  the 
market.  Most  of  them  have  for  their  active  prin¬ 
ciple  some  of  the  standard  insecticides,  like  Paris- 
green,  white  arsenic  or  pyrethrum.  It  might  be  well 
to  say  here  that  our  three  years  of  experimentation 
with  washes  for  the  peach  borer  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  will  be  cheaper  and  more  effective  for  the  fruit 
grower  to  dig  out  the  borers  once  a  year.  One  or  two 


washes  are  giving  good  indications  of  being  fairly 
successful  preventives,  but  the  trouble  of  making  and 
applying  is  usually  greater  than  the  work  of  digging 
out  the  borers.  So  far  as  the  fertilizing  constituents 
of  the  recipe  are  concerned,  the  fruit  grower  will  get 
far  better  effects  from  the  application  of  potash 
directly  to  the  soil  under  the  tree,  rather  than  to  put 
it  into  a  wash  and  paint  it  upon  the  trunk.  M.  v.  s. 

How  to  Figure  a  Fertilizer. 

C.  II.  O.,  Black  Hall,  Conn. — I  have  just  used  1,400  pounds  ot 
fertilizer  on  corn,  and  the  following  formula  is  on  the  bag  : 

Per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  254  to  3 

Equal  to  ammonia .  214  to  3 yt 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .  414  to  5 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid .  5 14  to  0 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  from  bone. . .  2  to  3 

Total  phosphoric  acid . 12  to  14 

Actual  potash .  214  to  314 

This  on  corn,  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre,  has  given  good 
results,  at  $28  per  ton.  If  I  buy  1,500  pounds  of  bone  meal,  500  of 
muriate  of  potash,  and  500  of  nitrate  of  soda,  how  much  filling 
can  I  put  in  to  get  a  result  similar  to  this  analysis,  the  filling  to 
be  fine  manure  from  the  bottom  of  the  barnyard.  Would  half  a 
ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  take  the  place  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Ans. — The  average  composition  of  the  chemicals 
named  is  as  follows  : 

Pounds  in  One  Hundred. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  acid. 


Bone  meal . 

.  3J4 

25 

Muriate  of  potash . 

50 

Nitrate  ol  soda . 

.  16 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

.  6*4 

1% 

i'A 

Your  present  fertilizer  contains  in  one  ton  45  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  200  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  50  pounds  of  potash.  Now,  800  pounds  of  a  good 
quality  of  bone  will  furnish  200  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  ;  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  will  supply 
the  50  pounds  of  potash,  and  250  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  will  furnish  with  the  nitrogen  in  the  bone  more 
than  enough  to  make  three  per  cent  in  the  ton.  This 
mixture  of  1,150  pounds,  with  850  pounds  of  your  dry 
and  fine  manure,  will,  evidently,  make  a  better  corn 
fertilizer  than  the  one  you  have  been  using.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  800  pounds  bone,  100  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  and  200  pounds  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  with  700  pounds  of  the  dry  manure, 
will  make  a  better  mixture,  because  it  will  furnish 
two  forms  of  nitrogen — the  mineral  in  the  nitrate 
which  is  at  once  available,  and  organic  in  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  which  will  be  more  slowly  available  in  hot 
weather. 

Is  Silica  Needed  by  Crops  ? 

A.  M.  A.,  Morton,  Pa. — Prof.  Johnson,  in  How  Crops  Grow 
(page  183),  quotes  evidence  to  show  that  silica  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable  to  crops.  Have  later  investigations  borne  out  this  con¬ 
clusion  and,  if  so,  why  and  in  what  manner,  and  for  what  use,  is 
such  a  large  percentage  of  silica  found  in  all  plants  ?  Surely,  it 
is  not  accidental,  it  must  be  for  some  purpose. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Later  investigations,  referred  to  in  the  revised  edi¬ 
tion  (1890)  of  How  Crops  Grow,  have  confirmed  the 
conclusion.  In  1882,  Jodin  published  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  bred  maize  by  “  water  culture  ”  with 
the  utmost  practicable  exclusion  of  silica,  for  four 
generations — whereby  the  substance  was  reduced  to 
the  merest  traces — without  interference  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plant.  It  must,  accordingly,  be 
concluded  that,  as  regards  plant  nutrition,  silica  is 
accidental.  Silica  is  present  in  plants  because  it  is  a 
large  ingredient  in  most  soils,  and  commonly  exists 
in  solution  in  the  water  of  soils,  springs  and  wells. 
Plants  appear  to  have  no  power  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  into  their  roots  of  any  kind  of  mineral  matter 
that  is  dissolved  in  the  soil  water  which  they  absorb 
so  copiously.  When  How  Crops  Grow  was  written,  30 
years  ago,  nothing  was  certainly  known  as  to  any  use 
of  the  silica  which  is  found  in  plants.  In  1884,  Wolff 
and  Kreuzhage  published  an  account  of  extended  in¬ 
vestigations  which  led  to  the  result  that  a  supply  of 
silica  is  accompanied  by  diminished  root  formation 
and  increased  seed  production,  and,  also,  has  the 
effect  to  bring  about  a  timely  and  uniform  ripening 
of  grain  crops.  Seed  formation  is  largely  carried  on 
and.  finally  completed  by  transfer  of  the  substance 
of  the  vegetable  organs — roots  and  leaves — to  the  re¬ 
productive  organs — flowers  and  fruit.  It  is  reason¬ 
ably  supposed  that  accumulation  of  silica  in  the  roots 
and  leaves  checks  their  vegetative  functions,  ripens 
them  off,  and  thus  favors  and  hastens  seed  production. 
Wolff  and  Kreuzhage  found  that  phosphates  and  lime 
salts  employed  in  quantities  considerably  greater 
than  needed  for  nutrition,  had  the  same  effect  as 
silica.  They  concluded,  therefore,  that  unessential 
silica  partially  takes  the  place  and  diminishes  the 
consumption  of  essenial  plant  food  in  the  reproductive 
processes. 

Southern  Corn  Fertilizer ;  Cow  Peas. 

A.  G.  McN.,  Brookhaven,  Miss. — What  is  a  good  formula  for  a 
commercial  fertilizer  for  corn  on  clay  land,  with  cotton-seed  meal 
as  a  basis?  Will  it  do  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in  corn  at  the  last 
plowing  in  June  or  July  ?  Will  the  seed  germinate  and  stand  the 
heat  of  the  southern  sun  ? 

Ans. — A  mixture  of  100  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 
250  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  500  pounds  dissolved 
rock,  and  250  of  dried  muck  or  black  soil,  will  make 
a  good  corn  fertilizer.  Our  opinion  is  that,  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  cow  peas  sown  in  the  corn  at  the  time  men¬ 
tioned,  will  be  better  than  Crimson  clover.  Crimson 
clover  is  a  cool-weather  plant.  It  will  not  make  its 
best  growth  in  the  summer.  Cow  peas  make  their 
best  growth  in  hot  weather,  and  if  sown  between  the 
corn  rows  at  Lhe  last  cultivation,  will  make  a  heavy 
crop  to  feed  or  plow  under. 
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A  “  Cw/'e  "  /or  Rheumatism 

B.  T.  W.,  Bochesteb,  Mass. — I  used  to 
suffer  very  severely  with  sciatic  rheu¬ 
matism.  On  one  occasion  12  or  15  years 
ago,  when  every  movement  required  a 
great  amount  of  moral  or  physical  cour¬ 
age,  a  very  skillful  physician  came  into 
my  place  of  employment.  Before  that, 
I  had  heard  him  express  the  opinion 
that  there  was  no  known  remedy  for 
this  painful  disease.  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  do  nothing  for  my  relief.  He  took 
from  his  medicine  case  a  small  package 
containing  a  whitish  powder,  and  lift¬ 
ing  upon  one-half  inch  of  the  small  or 
pen  blade  of  his  pocketknife  as  much  of 
the  powder  as  he  could,  he  told  me  to 
take  about  that  quantity  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  once  every  few  hours.  I  re¬ 
plied,  ‘‘all  right”,  and  asked,  “How 
much  is  your  bill?”  “Oh”,  said  he, 
“nothing  ;  it  can  do  you  no  harm  and 
may  do  good.  I  would  like  you  to  re¬ 
port  the  effects.”  The  whitish  powder 
was  salycilate  of  soda,  then  a  new 
remedy.  I  used  it  with  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Rheumatism  is  caused  by  too  much 
acid  in  the  blood.  Salycilate  of  soda 
seems  to  neutralize  this  acid.  Since  then, 
when  I  have  had  slight  returns  of  the 
trouble,  one  or  two  doses  of  the  salyci¬ 
late  always  give  immediate  and  perfect 
relief.  I  think  many  pains  and  aches 
are  called  rheumatism  that  are  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  but,  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  that  of  others,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  salycilate  will  cure  any  case  of 
real  rheumatism.  I  get  10  cents’  worth 
of  the  salycilate  of  soda  from  any  good 
druggist,  and  take  what  I  can  lift  on 
the  point  of  my  knife  once  in  about  three 
hours.  I,  probably,  never  took  10  cents’ 
worth  in  my  life,  but  I  frequently  have 
given  to  others,  who  were  suffering, 
what  I  had  and,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
got  a  new  supply,  as  I  do  not  like  to  be 
without  it.  This  is  hardly  a  farming 
subject,  but  its  importance  and  interest 
to  suffering  farmers  are  my  excuse  for 
writing  of  details  and,  indeed,  of  writ¬ 
ing  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

R.  N.-Y. — Salycilate  of  soda  is  now 
considered  a  specific  in  some  cases  of 
rheumatism.  Iodide  of  potash  is  also 
used  quite  extensively. 

German  Carp  Defended. 

H.  S.,  Highlands,  N.  C. — The  recent 
excitement — as  it  may  deserve  to  be 
termed — in  disfavor  of  the  German  carp, 
is,  certainly,  to  be  considered  with  a 
large  allowance  for  misrepresentation 
and  ignorance.  The  introduction  of  this 
fish  has  been  of  great  service  in  such 
localities  as  are  not  well  fitted  for  the 
better  kinds  as  trout  or  black  bass, 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  every¬ 
where,  for  the  fish  does  not  deserve 
the  maledictions  cast  upon  it.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  not  a  first-class  fish,  but 
it  is  better  than  none,  and  as  it  feeds 
on  vegetable  matter  only,  it  serves  some 
useful  purpose  in  keeping  stagnant 
water  pure  by  freeing  it  from  undesir¬ 
able  vegetable  growths,  as  some  kinds  of 
algae  and  other  aquatic  plants  which, 
by  decay,  give  forth  unhealthful  influ¬ 
ences.  The  charge  that  it  devours  the 
eggs  of  other  fish  is  wholly  baseless,  as 
it  feeds  only  on  vegetable  matter  as  the 
roots  and  other  parts  of  aquatic  plants, 
while  its  numerous  eggs  deposited  on 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  vegeta¬ 
tion  afford  useful  food  to  carnivorous  fish. 
When  properly  cooked,  it  is  quite  equal 
to  many  other  species  which  are  sold  in 
the  markets,  and  it  affords  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  table  where  other  fish 
are  not  to  be  procured.  Indeed,  it  fills 
one  of  those  places  in  nature  where  it 
becomes  a  truly  hygienic  instrument  for 
the  purification  of  such  ponds  as  may  be 
kept  for  the  supply  of  ice,  and  in  this 


way,  tends  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
nature — as  it  may  be  termed — for  the 
interest  of  mankind.  Large  trout  and 
bass  find  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
food  in  the  small  carp,  and  on  the  whole, 
the  introduction  and  distribution  of  this 
fish  may  be  gratefully  accepted  as  one 
of  the  good  works  of  our  fish  commis¬ 
sion,  which  has  quietly  and  industriously 
done  so  much  for  the  increase  of  an  in¬ 
valuable  supply  of  food  for  the  nation. 

Farm  Labor  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

H.  S.,  Woodlawn,  Pa. — In  former 
years,  we  have  had  trouble  to  get  good 
help  on  the  farm,  but  in  the  past  three 
years,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
fairly  good  help.  We  get  laborers  from 
an  employment  office  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
They  are  usually  farmers’  sons  who 
drifted  to  the  city  and  were  pinched  by 
the  hard  times.  They  all  expect  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city  when  prosperity  returns. 
Hiring  farmers’  sons  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion — they  all  want  to  work  in  the  city. 
The  reason  is  a  deep  social  problem. 
Why  do  people  drift  to  the  centers  of 
population  ?  There  are  people  in  all 
large  cities  who  do  not  have  nearly  so 
comfortable  quarters  as  many  farm 
animals,  yet  no  amount  of  wages  would 
induce  them  to  leave  their  filth  and  evil 
associations  to  work  for  a  farmer.  But 
the  farmers  themselves  are  largely  to 
blame  ;  they  have  held  the  dark  side  of 
farm  life  up  until  they  have  shut  out 
the  light.  When  a  son  is  away  to  col¬ 
lege  it  never  enters  the  farmer’s  mind 
to  make  a  good  farmer  of  him  ;  he  must 
choose  a  profession,  which  is  considered 
higher  than  farming.  But  the  common 
school  is  good  enough  for  the  son  who 
is  to  remain  on  the  farm.  Just  as  long 
as  this  condition  of  things  lasts,  good 
farm  laborers  will  be  scarce,  for  all  men, 
both  high  and  low,  have  an  innate 
desire  to  be  well  thought  of.  There¬ 
fore,  they  will  not  work  at  a  business 
that  is  looked  down  on,  unless  com¬ 
pelled  to. 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  this 
neighborhood  are  for  sale,  some  at  very 
low  prices,  which  is  proof  enough  of  dis¬ 
content,  and  as  long  as  the  bosses  are 
out  of  heart,  we  can’t  expect  the  hands 
to  be  over- enthusiastic.  We  can  get  all 
the  Americans  we  want  since  the  finan¬ 
cial  depression.  Wages  are  from  $12  to 
$20  per  month,  according  to  ability,  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than,  they  have  been 
in  the  past  20  years.  In  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  improved  machinery  has  increased 
production,  but  has  not  decreased  the 
demand  for  good  hands. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Grind  the  Cob  ? 

Prof.  C.  C  Georgeson,  Kansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. — In  reply  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  whether  we  have  made  a  practical 
test  at  this  station  to  determine  the 
value  of  corn-and-eob  meal  as  compared 
with  pure  ground  corn,  I  will  say  that 
such  a  test  was  made  several  years  ago 
in  the  fattening  of  both  steers  and  hogs. 
The  facts  were  briefly  these  : 

The  hogs  fed  corn-and-cob  meal  made 
just  about  the  same  gains  as  the  lot  fed 
pure  ground  corn.  There  was  not 
enough  difference  in  the  results  to  in¬ 
dicate  any  marked  difference  in  the 
feeding  value.  Of  two  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  with  steers,  one  gave  decidedly 
the  best  results  from  the  corn-and-cob 
meal,  while  the  other  was  as  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  corn  meal.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  question  resolves  itself  to 
this:  Are  the  14  or  15  pounds  of  feed 
obtained  from  the  cobs,  of  sufficient 
value  to  pay  for  the  grinding,  or  would 
not  the  cobs  be  worth  more  for  fuel 
than  for  feed?  The  answer  must, 
evidently,  depend  more  or  less  upon 
circumstances.  If  the  power  that  runs 
the  grinder  costs  but  little — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  water  power,  or  wind  power — 
and  corn  is  worth  50  cents,  or  more  per 
bushel,  it  will  probably  pay  to  grind 
the  cob  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
grind  by  animal  power,  or  by  steam 
power,  and  corn  is  less  than  50  cents  a 


bushel,  my  judgment  would  be  against 
the  practice  of  grinding  the  cob. 

The  cob  has,  moreover,  no  small  value 
for  fuel.  Farmers  here  in  the  West  find 
a  ready  sale  for  their  cobs  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  at  about  $1  a  load,  the  load 
consisting  of  an  ordinary  wagon  box 
with  side  boards  filled  level.  In  my  own 
experience,  I  have  found  that,  in  shell¬ 
ing  and  grinding  corn  at  one  operation, 
the  cobs  that  come  from  the  sheller 
would  furnish  sufficient  fuel  to  grind 
the  grain  shelled  from  them,  when 
burned  under  the  boiler  of  a  10-horse¬ 
power  engine.  With  a  low-grade  coal, 
worth  between  $4  and  $5  a  ton,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  cobs  the  cheaper  fuel  ;  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  when  we  take  into 
account  that  it  takes  three  or  four  times 
as  long  to  grind  the  cob  as  it  does  to 
grind  the  pure  corn,  and  we  consequent¬ 
ly  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  for 
labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
wear  and  tear  on  machinery.  When 
these  factors  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  as  they  must  be  in  all  practical 
operations,  it  is,  in  my  judgement,  de¬ 
cidedly  unprofitable  to  grind  the  cob. 

The  following  table  gives  the  per  cent 
of  digestible  nutrients  in  corn,  corn  cob, 
and  corn-ard-cob  meal  respectively  : 


Feedstuff's. 

Protein. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

Corn . 

....  7.1 

62.7 

4.2 

Corn  cob . 

43.9 

.3 

Corn-aDd-cob  meal  .. 

...  6.5 

56.3 

2.9 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  100  pounds 
of  cobs  contain  only  1.6  pound  of  digesti¬ 
ble  protein,  or  in  other  words,  the  cobs 
in  a  bushel  of  ear  corn  will  contain  only 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  and  about  6  5  pounds  of  digestible 
carbohydrates,  worth,  at  the  present 
prices  for  corn,  not  more  than  1)4  cent 
at  most.  It  is  evident  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said  above  that,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  it  will  be  a  losing  business  to 
grind  the  cobs. 


Dyspepsia 

Is  weakness  of  the  stomach.  It  is  the  source 
of  untold  misery.  It  may  be  cured  by  toning 
and  strengthening  the  stomach  and  enriching 
and  purifying  the  blood  with  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  Many  thousands  have  been  cured  by 
this  medicine  and  write  that  now  they  “can  eat 
anything  they  wish  without  distress.” 

H00d’SSpaarill'a 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s 


Pi  1 1  c  aet  easily,  promptly  and 
i  lllo  effectively.  25  cents. 
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PUMP 

I*  STYLES.  W  I 


81  STYLES. 
BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 


s 


Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit 
and  vegetable  orops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
■iiiiiimiiitiiiiiiiiisi(iiiiiii(iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiisi>iiii>u(isr(iiiir 


Ready  Each  Week. 

25,000  TRANSPLANTED  Celery  Plants, 
sure  to  grow,  all  varieties,  50  cents  per  100;  $4 
per  1,000.  CABBAGE  plants,  all  varieties,  $2  per 
1.000.  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER  plants,  50 
cents  per  100;  $4  per  1,000.  Our  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  list  ready  June  1.  Send  in  your  name  for  it. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS.  □ 

White  Plume.  Golden  8elf-Blanchlng.  Perfection 
and  Giant  Pascal.  $1.25  per  1.000:  10  000  at  $1  per  1.000. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Decatur,  Mich. 


T>X#  PLANTS.  Strong  and  stocky. 
Ci  Li  CL  IY  T  $1.40  per  1,000.  bow  Ex  rates. 
Will  exchange  for  Incuoator.  Eggs.  Potato  Digger  or 
Sorter.  Most  practical  Book  on  Celery  Growing,  75c. 
FOR  SALE.— 100  second-hand  3x0  Hotbed  Sashes; 
fifty  3x3  Top  Shutters;  25  H.-P.  Locomotive  Boiler 
for  Greenhonse  heating;  a  few  inch  Headers;  nice 
Round  Radiator;  Big  lot  of  Floral  Magazines. 

Address  ONION  SEED  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Winnlgstadt,  Fottler’s,  Succession,  Ea.  Summer  and 
Flat  Dutch.  E  J.  HULL,  Olypnant,  Pa. 


If  Short 


of  HAY  or  FODDER,  get  our  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  FOLDER,  and  our  special 
prices  on  pure 

Southern  German  Millet 

State  quantities  wanted. 

Johnson  A  Stokes. 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Rrimson  Rlover 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Application. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 


fTimcnn  Plfivpr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
v/IHlioUli  U1UVCI  com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
Importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Av!  fl I  —  For  Cri  mson  Clover 

urimson  uiovcr  seed  apply  t0 

JOHN  HE  YD,  kelton,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas,  Teosinte, 

GERMAN  MILLET,  all  fresh  and  pure,  liuy  of  the 
groover.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


»/VVVVVVVVVVVWVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV\A/5? 

The  Set  of  Three  New  $5  Gannas. 


Mrs.  Rogers 
Italia 
Austria 


For  St 


AS  LONG  AS  « 
UNSOLD. 

)  Our  new  illustrated  cata-  | 
logue  free.  Plants  for  , 
Garden  and  House  of  i 
every  kind. 

ROSE  HILL  NURSERY.  1 
)  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


Rogers  Trees 

ARE  BUSINESS  TREES. 

You  can  get  the  BEST  TREES 
THAT  GROW  from 

ROGERS,  D ANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Columbian  Raspberry  £">■  KSS 

and  clr.  ad.  C.  L.  Yates.  Nurseryman,  Kochester.N.Y 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Glen  Mary  for  $1.50. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


.  EMPIRE 
*  KING 

*RFECT  ADITATORSF.IEL^o  Bcoro^nn| 
foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Fee*. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  18  Market  8t.,Loekport, 


IT 

KIII.S 

all  kinds  of  insects.  Goodell’s  Gray  Mineral 
Asli,  a  wonderful  new  product,  is  sure  death  to 
all  plant  destroying  pests.  It  goes  three  times 
as  far  as  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  and 
acts  in  half  the  time.  Can’t  harm  man  or 
beast.  To  introduce  it,  will  send  free  6  lb.  can 
to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

GRAY  MINERAL ASH 

5  lbs.  make  1  barrel  of  spray  for  field,  or  2  bbla.  for  garden 
plants,  For  Bale  by  druggists,  seedsmen  and  fertilizer 

agents.  National  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Profit  or  Loss  ? 

That’s  the  question. 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your  orchard. 
With  it  you  CAN  make  a  profit. 
Without  it,  what  do  you  get  ? 


Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY , 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


LEGGETT'S 

r  G^fi. 


THE  ORIGINAL  I)KY 
SPRAYER. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or  vine. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  No  plas¬ 
ter  or  water  used. 

Extension  tubes  fop 
orchard  work  with 
each. 

AGENTS  WANTBD. 
CATALOGUE  FE1B 

Leggett  &  Brother,  801  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y, 


RARE  TREES 

“  Hie  Leading  New  England  Nursery. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AHD  FRUITS. 

Most  oomplete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  in  a200-page(FKEE)  Catalogue 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading-,  Mass. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Order  your  supply  of  seed  for  July,  August,  September  and  October  sowing,  NOW,  direct  from  a  grower. 
Seed  No.  1.  Price  low  for  quality  of  seed.  Catalogue  free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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On  May  17,  we  received  from  Chas.  A. 
Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  raceme  of  the 
green  fruit  of  the  Red  Cross  currant 
measuring  four  inches  in  length.  Mr. 
Green  says,  “It  is  a  fair  sample  of  young 
bushes  growing  at  Rochester.” . 

Prof.  Van  Deman  agrees  with  Rural- 
isms  that  the  best  sort  of  a  label  is  one 
of  zinc,  the  name  being  written  upon  it 
with  an  ordinary  black  lead  pencil. 
This  was  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Gale 
made  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  in  1878.  In  1879, 
August  20,  we  wrote  the  following  upon 
a  piece  of  zinc  and  wired  it  to  the  tree 
whose  name  we  desired  to  commemor¬ 
ate  :  “  Ulmus  gras.  Written  with  lead 
pencil  August  20,  1879.”  That  writing  is 
perfectly  plain  to-day.  The  trouble  is 
that  all  zinc  is  not  alike.  Some  pieces 
of  zinc  will  oxidize  so  that  the  pencil 
marks  soon  become  quite  illegible.  This 
has  often  occurred  in  our  experience  the 
first  season.  We  have  lost  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  our  plants  for  this  reason. 
Other  pieces  of  zinc  retain  the  name 
perfectly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ulmus 
gras  label.  Now  we  ask  Prof.  Van 
Deman  if  that  is  his  experience,  and 
whether  he  can  account  for  it.  Is  there 
any  way  to  be  sure  that  the  zinc  used 
will  not  oxidize?  We  have  asked  this 
question  of  our  readers  in  general  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  reply.  We  would  like 
positive  information  for  their  benefit  as 
well  as  for  ours . 

The  P.  D.  Q.  Insecticide.  —  A  few 
weeks  ago,  we  received  from  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Compound  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  a  package  of  P.  D.  Q.  disinfectant 
insect  powder  or  Cranberry  Mixture, 
with  the  request  that  we  test  it  and 
oblige  the  company  with  our  opinion  as 
to  the  results.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
powder  is  not  poisonous,  is  not  explosive 
or  dangerous  to  anything  but  vermin. 
It  will  not  injure  foliage  or  fruit;  is 
especially  prepared  to  adhere  to  plants, 
and  after  it  has  become  thoroughly 
dried,  will  withstand  several  rains  with¬ 
out  washing  off.  The  powder  will  destroy 
all  insects  that  infest  cranberry  vines, 
potato,  squash,  rose,  currant,  canker, 
grape,  tobacco  worms,  roaches  and  other 
insects.  Further  claims  are  made  that 
P.  D.  Q.  can  be  used  on  all  animals  and 
poultry  without  harm.  “  Fleas  and  lice 
will  drop  dead  before  your  eyes  instantly 
after  using  it.  It  is  also  the  best  de¬ 
stroyer  and  preventive  of  moths  and 
carpet  bugs  in  clothing,  carpets,  furni¬ 
ture,  etc.  It  does  not  soil  or  stain.  It 
is  the  best  disinfectant  in  stables,  ken¬ 
nels,  henhouses,  outhouses,  etc.  It  is 
healing  to  the  sores  of  animals,  does  not 
smart  or  irritate  and  cures  mange  on 
dogs.”  Following  these  claims  are  favor¬ 
able  testimonials  from  those  who  have 
tried  it.  The  price  is  25  cents  per 
pound. 

At  8:45  a.  m.,  we  placed  a  few  potato 
beetles  in  a  box  and  treated  them  to  the 
P.  D.  Q.  In  three  hours,  the  beetles 
seemed  nearly  dead.  At  1:30  p.  m.,  we 
placed  50  beetles  in  a  box  (with  potato 
leaves),  sprinkling  some  of  the  powder 
upon  them.  Some  were  feebly  alive  at 
noon  the  next  day.  At  3-6  o’clock  some 
revived. 

At  the  same  time  (1:30  p.  m.,)  we  cut 
off  a  short  branch  of  a  gooseberry  bush 
infested  with  currant  worms.  At  four 
o’clock,  the  worms  seemed  nearly  dead. 
All  were  dead  the  next  morning,  but 
two  or  three.  These  moved  feebly  when 
touched.  They  were  dead  at  noon. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  imper¬ 
fect  tests.  We  are  neither  condemning 
the  new  powder  nor  commending  it.  We 
shall  try  it  later  upon  rose  bugs.  As  a 
potato-beetle  insecticide,  evidently  it 
will  not  take  the  place  of  Paris-green, 
unless  the  price  be  greatly  reduced, 
assuming  that  it  is  just  as  effective, 
which  we  have  no  right  to  assume  at 
present . 


New  [Radishes. — The  new  Leafless 
radish,  introduced  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  queer  little 
plant.  We  would  suppose  that  the  few 
small  leaves  could  scarcely  give  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  roots,  which  are  ready  for 
table  use  in  36  days.  There  are  about 
five  small  leaves  to  a  plant,  about  two 
inches  high  and  three  inches  wide.  They 
are  peculiarly  reticulated  with  mid¬ 
veins  and  stems  much  larger  than  ordi¬ 
nary  kinds.  It  would  seem  that  these 
mid-veins  and  stems  must  do  much  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  leaves  of 
other  varieties.  In  shape,  the  radishes 
are  roundish- oblong  and  of  a  bright  red 
color. 

Seeds  of  Ruby  Pearl  (Burpee)  were 
sown  the  same  day  with  those  of  the 
Leafless.  They  were  ready  for  use  May 
23,  also  36  days  from  time  of  planting. 
The  radishes  are  nearly  round,  a  little 
longer  than  wide,  about  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  with  white  tips.  The  color  of  the 
skin  is  that  of  a  bright  pink.  The  foli¬ 
age  is  ample. 

Seeds  of  the  White-Tipped  Early  Scar¬ 
let  Turnip  radish  (J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.) 
were  sown  April  21 — four  days  later  than 
the  others.  May  25,  the  radishes  were 
about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Ruby. 
From  this  trial,  we  should  judge  it  to 
be  a  somewhat  earlier  variety.  The 
plants  are  about  half  the  size . 

We  reported  a  week  or  so  ago  that 
the  Yellow  Rambler  rose  planted  last 
summer,  started  a  feeble  growth  this 
spring.  The  plant  is  now  dead.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  has  been  injured  by  digging 
around  it,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  not 
hardy,  and  that  it  will  not  prove  to  be 
the  charming  companion  to  the  Crimson 
Rambler  that,  in  all  other  respects, 
there  was  reason  to  hope  it  would  be¬ 
come  . 

The  Strawberry-Raspberry  Again. 
— We  are  only  too  glad  to  speak  kindly 
words  of  -novelties  when  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  speak  kindly  about.  From  one 
plant  set  in  the  Rural  Grounds  during 
April  of  1895,  there  are  now  over  100 
plants,  covering  an  area  of  at  least  12 
feet  in  diameter.  That  is  the  way  it 
spreads,  if  we  may  judge  other  plants 
by  this  one  specimen . 

The  first  strawberries  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
present  collection  of  125  kinds  to  ripen 
were  borne  by  See’s  No.  1  (EL  S.  &  A.  J. 
See,  Geneva,  Pa.).  This-variety  was  the 
first  to  give  ripe  berries  last  year,  though 
neither  last  season  nor  this  have  we  had 

Beder  Wood  or  Michel’s  to  compare  with. 
The  berries  of  See’s  No.  1  are  small  this 
year.  The  first  were  of  medium  size 
last  season . 

May  26.  Last  night  there  was  a  light 
frost  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  enough  to 
retard  the  tomato  plants,  though  not 
enough  to  blacken  the  leaves.  Rye  never 
looked  finer,  and  the  grass  crop  is  equally 
promising.  All  fruits  are  promising - 


The  Buckeye 
Dash 
Lamp 

lights  the  darkest  road 
200  feet  ahead,  and  is 
equally  good  as  a 
side  lamp  or  hand  lan¬ 
tern.  Has  a  powerful 
reflector  and  bull’s- 
eye  lens.  Won’t  blow  out  in  the  strong¬ 
est  wind.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can  get  it  if 
you  insist.  Mention  this  paper. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 


<r  I  r»  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  |  (J  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 

NORWALK.O. 


ARMSTRONG  4  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  > 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


|  Chi 


Chicago. 


•St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  BROS  CO 
Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


CONSIDER  THE  COST.  Suppose  the 
building  is  60x25x20.  It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  14  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  $1.25  per  gal.— $17.50. 

Or,  four  25-lb.  kegs  of  white  lead,  $6.00; 
five  gals,  pure  linseed  oil,  $ 2.00  ;  four  cans 
tinting  colors,  80  cts.  ;  pt.  Japan  dryer, 
15  cts.  ;  pt-  turpentine,  5  cts.  Total, 
$9.00 — a  saving  of  $8.50  in  favor  of 
Pure  White  Lead  without  considering 
its  greater  durability.  Examine  the  brand 
(see  list). 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Cob 
\\  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


en 


o 


You  can  Pitch  more"; 

and  do  it  easier  with  a  W.  &  C.  ACME  FORK  than  with  any  other  fork  you  ever  • 
^  Mried.  The  bent  V-shank  and  straight  tines  give  it  a  “  hang”  like  a  shovel  and  • 
jThe  easiest  possible  delivery.  Best  crucible  steel ;  extra  ash  handles.  The  O 
Acme  Manure  Fork  is  on  the  same  principle— same  materials.  • 


There  are  nearly  a  hundred  more  kinds  and  styles  of  W. 
C.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools— hoes,  rakes,  tool 
handies,  wheelbarrows,  etc.— and  a  book  about  them  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  write  for.  Sent  free.  M 


■v. 


Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

'buy  a  set  to  fit  your  new  or  olo  wacos 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  frek. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  GO.,  Quincy,  III. 


EXPANSION  and  is  what  destroys  ^ 

CONTRACTION  • 

completely  overcoming  this  difficulty  in  the  : 
construction  of  tho  KEYSTONE  FENCE.  T 
That’s  one  reason  why  it  outlasts  all  others,  r 
Full  particulars  in  our  book  on  fence  con-  * 
construction — free. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  p 

No  19  Rush  Street.  Peoria,  Ill.  )» 


All  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


LOW 
Metal  Wheels 

with  Wide  Tires.  Any  lit,  and 
width  of  tire  wanted.  Hub,  te  It 
Any  axle,  lava*  labor.  No  reaattlng 
tirsa.  Oatalocno  free.  Addraaa 
BMP  IRE  MFG.  CO.,  Qnlnoy,  HI. 


T 

I 

JT} 

£ 

E 

5s 

£ 

A  Conscientious  Farmer. 

He  lives  in  Indiana.  After  some  one  had  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  buy  another  coiled  spring  fence,  he 
satistied  himself  that  it  infringed  on  the  Page 
Company’s  patents.  Then  he  wrote  asking  us  to 
name  a  reasonable  royalty,  on  payment  of  which  he 
might  bo  allowed  to  use  it.  and  hereafter  he  will 
buy  of  the  rightful  owners. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


I  WOVEN  .WIRE.FENGE 

I  i  A  A  A  A  A  A'7\  A  A  i  Best  on  Karth.  Horse-high,  Ball- 

It  L  U  l  U  U  J  \J  II  _ _ ni..  J  I'L  I.L-iin.t  llrhi  With 


'  ,  Best  on  Karth.  Horse-nign,  Hall-  , 
■I  strung.  Pig  audChlehm-tlghL  With  ( 
J  our  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  Maohine  ! 
j  you  can  make  60  rods  a  day  for  , 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod., 

,  Over  60  styles.  Catalogue  Free. 

\  KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  in«.  Ridgeville,  lnd._ 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sells 
the  bobt  and  cheapest  fencing  in  existence  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  It. 
K.  L.  SUE  LI,  ABE  KG  EH,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


HARTMAN’S  STEELP! 


Free  Cataloi 
Circulars 


PICKET 
ENCE 

Is  constructed  of  such  material  and  on  such  lines  that  it  is 

STRONGER  THAN  IRON  — CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 
HANDSOMER  THAN  EITHER. 

Protects  all  grounds  and  at  the  same  time  adds  to  their 
beauty.  Cannot  blow  down  or  burn  up.  Will  not 
harbor  weeds.  When  built  with  our  ornamental 
Steel  posts  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  true  worth. 

ms?|  HARTMAN  MFG,  CO.,  Eliwcod  City,  Pa.,  or  {  Manhattan  Building;  Chicago! 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  certs  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  JUNE  12,  1897. 


the  plan  will  succeed.  Immigration  has  usually 
traveled  along  certain  lines  of  latitude  and  not  from 
pole  to  pole.  The  proposed  scheme  would  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  future  of  this  country,  but  we 
doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  immediate  and 
heavy  rush  of  immigration  from  North  to  South. 

Q 

That  dairy  question  from  Ohio  brings  up  the  old 
problem  about  the  relative  cost  of  buying  stock  foods 
rich  in  muscle-makers  or  attempting  to  produce  them 
on  the  farm.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  easy  to  argue 
that  clover  and  similar  crops  would  supply  the  food 
cheaper  than  any  ordinary  grain.  Since  that  time, 
wheat  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  price,  while  the  silo  has  shown  us  how  to 
provide  large  quantities  of  fat-forming  fodder.  It 
can  no  longer  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that 
clover  is  always  cheaper  than  bran  or  cotton-seed 
meal.  There  are  places  where  it  is  better  economy 
to  grow  corn  for  the  silo,  and  Timothy  on  the  out¬ 
lying  fields.  The  money  received  for  the  Timothy 
can  be  spent  to  buy  grain.  The  day  for  cast-iron  rules 
in  farming  has  been  cast  out. 


Several  years  ago,  there  was  a  good  deal  said  about 
the  use  of  a  cheap  binder  twine  made  of  twisted  grass. 
At  one  time,  a  quantity  of  such  twine  was  made  and 
used  in  an  experimental  way,  with  some  success,  but 
the  price  of  ordinary  binder’s  twine  fell  to  such  a  low 
figure  that  the  grass  twine  could  not  compete  with  it. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  grass  twine  can  be  made, 
and  the  necessary  grasses  are  abundant  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  inventor  of  the  machine  for  twisting  the 
grass  is  still  at  work  in  an  effort  to  perfect  it,  and 
there  are  possibilities  in  the  scheme  ;  but  at  present, 
other  binding  twines  are  too  cheap.  Should  ordinary 
twine  increase  in  price,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  grass 
twine  would  come  into  use.  Calculations  made  some 
years  ago  showed  that  600  feet  of  twisted  grass  twine 
could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  eight  cents,  or  some¬ 
what  more  than  the  same  length  of  sisal  and  manila. 
The  grass  twine  was  of  much  greater  bulk,  was  more 
difficult  to  handle,  and  needed  moistening  in  order  to 
make  it  work  well. 

© 

Last  fall,  we  saw,  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  an  apple  orchard  containing  a  “  cover  crop  ”  of 
buckwheat  and  peas.  Prof.  Beach  was  pleased  with 
this  combination  for  sowing  in  young  orchards.  Buck¬ 
wheat  covers  the  ground  and  makes  a  vigorous  growth 
until  frost  comes.  When  this  grain  is  used,  the  ground 
is  moist  and  in  a  good,  friable  condition,  not  becoming 
so  dry  and  hard  as  it  does  when  other  cereals  are 
used.  One  object  in  sowing  buckwheat  with  the  peas 
was  to  keep  the  latter  up  off  the  ground  so  that  they 
would  be  less  liable  to  attack  by  mildew.  The  mix¬ 
ture  was  found  especially  useful  on  hard  clay  knolls, 
but  it  does  not  live  through  the  winter  like  the 
clovers.  In  one  sense  this  is  not  an  objection,  for 
spring  culture  is  easier  when  the  crop  dies  down.  A 
combination  of  winter  vetch  and  winter  rye  has  given 
excellent  satisfaction  as  a  late  crop  sown  in  orchards. 
The  indications  are  that  some  combination  of  a 
legume  and  a  cereal  will  give  better  results  than 
either  crop  used  alone. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

Mr.  Green,  of  Paris,  has  arrived  in  town  to-day. 

Mrs.  Colorado  Bug  is  indisposed,  they  say; 

Has  no  appetite  at  all — Bhe  quite  neglects  her  food; 

Salad  of  potato  tops  that  used  to  taste  so  good, 

Now  is  quite  beyond  her  taste— it  gives  her  cramp  and  chill— 

J ust  the  merest  nibble  makes  her  very,  very  ill. 

Wise  Prof.  Codling  Moth  was  formerly  so  fond 
Of  his  dish  of  apple  sauce,  but  now  he  can’t  respond ; 

He  has  notified  his  friends  that,  really,  he  don’t  wish 
Mr.  Green,  of  Paris,  to  have  fingers  in  the  dish. 

Arsenate  of  Copper  is  his  true  Parisian  name, 

But  as  Green,  of  Paris,  he  will  get  there  all  the  same. 

If  he  ran  for  office,  every  bug  that  eats  its  food 

Would  vote  straight  against  him  for,  to  them,  he  is  no  good. 

But  we  common  people  pin  our  faith  to  Brother  Green; 

He’s  the  best  policeman  for  the  bugs  that  we  have  seen. 

Every  eating  crawler  is  a  rascal  and  a  thief; 

Sail  in,  Green  of  Paris,  bring  the  scoundrels  up  to  grief  ! 

It  is  wind  that  dries  the  hay. 

String  has  a  bad  cold  this  year. 

Bind  sight  is  calculated  to  sight. 

Hens  like  catnip.  Try  them  and  see. 

Asparagus  culture  in  rhyme,  page  396. 

The  hen  that  won’t  lav  is  a  wouldn’t  hen. 

“I  like  a  shoddy  job  on  my  feet!”  says  the  horse. 

“  I’m  extracting  a  square  root,”  said  the  hog  in  the  orchard. 
Cotton-seed  meal  makes  a  good  balance  with  pasture  grass. 
Silence  often  marks  the  difference  between  bray  and  brains. 

It  seems  that  millet  hay  should  be  handled  about  the  same  as 
clover. 

The  evil  that  men  do  gets  after  them,  the  good  they  do  is  stirred 
into  their  bones. 

Pull  the  wool  over  the  I — in  other  words,  keep  the  great  opin¬ 
ion  of  yourself  inside  your  head. 

Wet  the  walls  inside  before  you  burn  sulphur  in  the  henhouse. 
The  water  will  absorb  the  fumes. 

I  have  to  think  of  certain  men  who  love  to  brag  their  doings 
when  the  rooster  cackles  for  the  hen. 

When  a  hen  lets  you  catch  her  on  the  roost  in  the  day  time,  she 
is  either  sick,  a  setter  or  sucker— too  old  and  lazy  to  lay. 

In  100  pounds  of  milk,  there  are  87  pounds  of  water;  in  100 
pounds  of  lettuce,  there  are  94  pounds.  Milk  runs— lettuce 
stands  up. 

On  page  361,  one  teaspoonful  of  raw  linseed  oil  was  suggested 
for  a  pony  with  the  heaves.  Too  small  a  dose!  It  should  have 
been  one  teacwpful.  Don’t  dose  horses  with  a  teaspoon. 

The  Delaware  peach  crop  is  peculiar  this  year.  Some  orchards 
near  the  bay  have  a  full  crop,  while  others  in  the  same  latitude, 
more  distant  from  the  water,  have  less  than  25  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gage  tells  the  people  that  the 
promised  prosperity  is  surely  coming.  Wonder  if  we  will  know 
it  when  we  see  it!  Who  ever  saw  a  person  who  would  admit  that 
present  times  were  really  good  ? 

One  of  our  Connecticut  readers  remarks,  “  I  am  so  close  to  the 
sea  that,  at  times,  the  windows  are  coated  with  salt,  and  no 
animal  will  touch  it.  I  have  something  less  than  1,000,000  tons  of 
rock  to  the  acre!  ”  How  would  some  of  our  Kansas  friends  like 
to  change  with  him  ? 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  of 
Waukegan,  Ill.  Mr.  Douglas  was  known  all  over  the  country  for 
his  connection  with  horticulture  and  forestry.  Millions  of  ever¬ 
greens  will  stand  for  years  as  monuments  to  his  industry  and 
skill.  Surely,  such  monuments  will  be  more  truly  enduring  than 
stone. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  MILK 

The  following  books  discuss  the  manufacture, 
handling  and  sale  of  milk  : 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Prof.  II.  H.  Wing . $1.00 

Milk  Making  and  Ma'keting . 20 

The  Dairy  Calf .  ’->5 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo . .20 

Van  Norman’s  Butter  Chart . .25 

Total . . . . 

We  will  supply  this  combination  for  $1.50.  This  is 
dairy  time.  These  books  will  tell  you  what  you  want 
to  know  about  milk. 

O 

Charles  A  Green,  on  page  388,  gives  his  reasons 
for  not  wanting  cement  floors  in  the  stable.  There  is 
likely  to  be  quite  a  little  discussion  regarding  this 
matter.  Most  people  will,  probably,  say  offhand  that 
the  cement  floors  are  best.  Our  opinion  is  that,  if 
cement  be  used,  it  should  be  kept  covered  with  two 
inches  or  more  of  soft  bedding  of  some  sort.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  a  mistake  to  compel  an  animal  to  stand  directly 
upon  the  rock.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  so 
far  as  cleanliness  and  saving  of  manure  are  concerned, 
the  cement  floors  are  ahead. 

O 

Some  of  the  papers  have  announced  that,  after  July 
1,  private  business  cards  may  be  sent  anywhere 
through  the  mails  by  affixing  a  one-cent  stamp.  This 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  many  people,  and 
would,  doubtless,  increase  sales  of  stamps,  but  it 
seems  that  such  announcements  are  not  correct. 
The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  writes  us  as 
follows  : 

I  have  to  state  that  the  bill  to  which  you  refer,  relative  to  private 
mailing  cards,  did  not  become  a  law.  Cards,  other  than  those 
issued  by  the  Department,  bearing  written  communications,  are 
subject  to  letter  postage,  two  cents.  Only  cards  entirely  in  print, 
so  as  to  constitute  circulars,  are  mailable  for  one  cent. 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  John  a.  merritt. 

We  must,  therefore,  wait  awhile  for  this  “  reform 

O 

Here  is  a  curious  dog  case  recently  tried  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Two  little  boys  were  playing  near  a  farm 
house,  and  were  ordered  by  the  farmer  to  go  away. 
The  farmer  turned  and  spoke  to  a  Collie  dog  which 
at  once  ran  after  the  boys.  One  of  the  boys,  in 
running  from  the  dog,  fell  down  and  broke  his  leg 
and  cut  his  face.  The  boy’s  father  sued  the  farmer 
for  $125  damages.  The  defense  was  that  the  farmer 
did  not  set  his  dog  on  the  boys,  but  that  it  simply 
ran  after  them.  According  to  the  English  law,  an 
owner  is  not  liable  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
dog  is  dangerous,  yet  the  judge  gave  the  boy’s  father 
judgment  for  $75  and  costs.  The  question  now  arises, 
suppose  the  farmer  himself  had  started  to  run  after 
the  boys  to  frighten  them,  and  the  same  accident  had 
occurred  ! 

Q 

The  daily  papers  report  a  plan  among  leading 
members  of  the  Populist  party  to  organize  immense 
colonies  in  Texas.  In  some  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  farmers  have  come  close  to  failure.  In  many 
cases,  they  went  West  with  high  hopes,  attracted  by 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country.  Taxes,  interest  and  fuel  are  all  high,  while 
transportation  is  so  managed  that  farmers  are  really 
at  the  mercy  of  railroads  and  elevator  companies.  It 
is  argued  by  the  leaders  of  this  movement  that,  if 
such  farmers  could  now  go  to  the  cheap  lands  of 
Texas  and  begin  life  over  again,  with  the  experience 
of  the  past  10  years  to  guide  them,  they  would  have  a 
fairer  chance  and  happier  lives.  It  is  true  that  many 
settlers  in  the  Northwest  are  out  of  place  in  the 
nation’s  economy.  Texas  is  a  wonderful  State,  rich 
in  natural  resources,  while  there  is  room  for  millions 
of  home-seekers.  In  spite  of  this,  we  doubt  whether 


0 

If  you  were  to  catch  the  hired  man  out  back  of  the 
barn  trying  to  vaccinate  your  boy  with  some  terrible 
disease,  there  would  be  a  vacancy  on  your  farm  in 
less  than  an  hour,  or  you  are  a  poor  apology  for  a 
man  !  That  boy  belongs  to  you,  and  his  future  is 
worth  more  to  you  than  all  the  stock  on  the  place. 
What  about  the  hired  man  who  tries  to  innoculate 
your  boy  with  the  germs  of  bad  language  and  bad 
habits  ?  You  might  cure  smallpox  or  diphtheria,  but 
there  are  bad  habits  and  vulgarities  that  a  child  can¬ 
not  outgrow.  We  venture  to  say  that  many  a  boy  on 
the  farm  has  been  trained  in  evil  ways  by  a  hired  man. 
A  vulgar,  profane  and  drinking  hired  man  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  farm  where  young  children  are  forming 
habits  of  thought  and  life.  Putting  a  young  boy  as 
roommate  for  such  a  man  is  a  direct  bid  for  bad  habits. 
Many  farmers  are  not  careful  enough  about  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Keep  clean  clotn  away  from  pitch  ! 

© 

We  sometimes  hear  thoughtless  city  people  speak 
of  the  “  narrow”  life  of  the  farmer.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  farmer’s  life  is  trimmed  to  the  narrow 
limitations  of  the  farm,  and  they  have  no  idea  that 
his  thoughts  ever  leap  over  the  fence  and  range  in  the 
world  outside.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  average  man 
of  town  or  city  is  very  much  more  dwarfed  and 
narrow  in  his  views  than  is  the  farmer  of  equal  social 
rank.  The  city  man  is  merely  a  part  of  a  great 
machine.  He  seldom  or  never  gets  his  foot  upon  the 
soil.  Nature  cannot  teach  her  mysteries  from  brick 
and  stone.  The  city  man  reads  little  beyond  his  daily 
paper.  His  life  is  a  round  of  rush,  worry  and  nervous 
strain,  with  little  time  for  serious  thought  or  reflec¬ 
tion.  He  is  smart  rather  than  solid  and  sure.  The 
narrowness  of  the  city  man  increases  with  each  gen¬ 
eration  of  city  life.  A  contempt  for  country  life  and 
thought  is  pretty  likely  to  be  bred  into  the  grand¬ 
child  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  both  city 
men.  Such  a  citizen  might  not  like  to  believe  it,  but 
he  may  often  be  classed  as  a  dangerous  element  in 
American  society.  We  believe  that  the  better  class 
of  farmers  are  to-day  reading  better  books,  thinking 
sounder  and  healthier  thoughts,  and  living  more  gen¬ 
erally  helpful  lives  than  the  classes  of  city  people 
who  take  rank  with  them  in  the  scale  of  society. 

“  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town.” 

© 

The  etherizing  of  dormant  plants,  as  a  means  of 
developing  early  growth,  is  a  process  now  under 
investigation,  Mr.  Johannsen  of  the  Agricultural 
High  School,  Copenhagen,  having  obtained  some  re¬ 
markable  results.  The  dormant  plants  are  placed  in 
an  air-tight  receptacle,  and  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  ether  for  from  24  to  96  hours,  48  hours  being 
the  usual  time.  Lilacs  and  tulips  were  among  the 
plants  experimented  with,  some  lilacs  being  in  bloom 
September  10,  and  La  Reine  tulips  blooming  Decem¬ 
ber  19.  After  the  etherizing,  the  plants  are  forced  in 
a  hothouse.  We  do  not,  however,  regard  the  experi¬ 
ments  as  conclusive,  for  the  plants  treated  are  all 
easy  to  force  under  normal  conditions.  With  prop¬ 
erly  ripened  wood,  the  lilac  can  always  be  forced  into 
bloom  with  comparative  ease,  and  though  December 
19  is  early  for  La  Reine  tulips  to  bloom,  further  trial 
is  needed  before  we  can  give  unqualified  credit  for 
the  performance  to  the  ether,  especially  as  it  is  stated 
that  the  etherizing  has  no  effect  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  roots.  Mr.  Johannsen  is  experimenting  with 
Lily-of-the-valley,  which,  under  the  conditions  given 
by  American  florists,  is  forced  into  bloom  within  21 
to  28  days,  in  a  bed  of  pure  sand.  While  the  etheriz¬ 
ing  shows  the  possibilities  of  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ments,  we  should  hardly  consider  that  its  present 
results  lead  to  any  certain  conclusions. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HKAB. 


The  canning1  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  meats  and  other  products,  is  constantly  on  the 
increase.  Hardly  an  article  of  food  that  goes  on  our 
tables,  but  can  be  purchased  in  cans  of  our  large  city 
grocers.  Even  Boston  baked  beans,  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  turkey  and  the  English  plum  pudding  may  be 
bought  all  ready  for  the  table.  This  relieves  the  city 
housekeeper  of  a  vast  amount  of  work,  and  in  many 
cases  gives  her  her  table  supplies  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The 
material  most  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
cans  is  tin  ;  it  has  been  considered  cheaper  than  glass 
and  less  liable  to  breakage.  But  there  are  objections 
to  its  use,  especially  for  acid  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  glass  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  The 
latter  gives  more  of  a  chance  for  displaying  fancy 
products,  and  the  windows  of  some  of  our  fancy  city 
grocers  are  a  sight  to  see  when  filled  with  glass  cans 
of  all  the  different  fruits  and  vegetables. 


t  X  X 

On  the  farm,  the  largest  part  of  the  winter’s  supply 
of  fruits  is  put  up  in  glass.  There  have  been  great 
advances  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  jars  for  this 
purpose.  Still  there  are  many  unsatisfactory  features 
about  most  of  them,  and  one  of  the  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  is  the  method  of  screwing  on  the  cover.  This 

often  requires  a  great  outlay 
of  muscular  force,  and  often¬ 
times  a  still  greater  outlay 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
remove  the  cover  when  the 
fruit  is  required  for  use.  At 
Fig.  171,  is  shown  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  thing  in  this  line. 
It  is  a  German  invention,  and 
has  been  in  use  for  several 
years  in  Europe.  It  is  called 
the  Easy  or  Vacuum  jar.  Its 
appearance  is  much  like  the 
ordinary  jar,  but  it  has  a  wider 
mouth.  It  is  made  in  different 
qualities  of  glass.  It  has  a 
metal  cap,  underneath  which  is 
A  steel  clamp  to  hold  the  cover  in 
can  is  cooling  is  removed  after  the 


Fia.  in. 


a  rubber  ring, 
place  while  the 
can  is  cooled,  the  cover  being  held  in  place  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  upon  it.  The  fruit  is  put  in  hot 
the  same  as  in  other  jars.  The  metal  cap  is  lined 
with  a  preparation  of  wood  pulp  which  keeps  the 
contents  of  the  jar  from  contact  with  the  metal. 
There  is  no  screwing  or  wrenching  to  fasten  on  the 
covers,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  to  stay  on  is 
evidenced  by  a  reward  of  $100  for  any  one  who  will 
remove  by  hand  a  cover  from  a  can  that  is  sealed.  It 
is  removed  by  simply  puncturing  it,  when  the  air 
enters,  the  vacuum  is  destroyed,  aad  the  cover  may 
be  lifted  off.  New  covers  may  be  purchased  cheaply, 
or  a  drop  of  solder  on  the  puncture  will  make  the  old 
cover  good  for  another  year’s  use. 


X  X  X 

The  extra  size  of  the  mouth  of  this  jar  is  a  great 
advantage  infilling  and  emptying,  as  well  as  in  clean¬ 
ing.  An  ordinary  sized  hand  easily  goes  into  the 
quart  jar.  The  price  of  the  jars  is  said  to  be  a  trifle 
less  than  the  old  Mason  jars.  At  the  offices  of  the 
company  in  this  city,  is  a  large  assortment  of  canned 
goods  of  every  conceivable  kind,  from  different  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturers  as  well  as  from  California.  There 
are  preserves,  pickles,  catsups,  vegetables,  etc.  Butter 
and  other  products  are  also  on  exhibition.  Some  of 
these  have  been  packed  for  four  years,  and  are  per¬ 
fect  in  color  and  condition.  Some  have  voyaged 
around  the  world,  crossed  the  equator  and  gone  into 
the  frigid  zone.  One  of  the  largest  fruit  packing 
companies  in  California,  the  San  Jos6  Packing  Co., 
has  adopted  this  jar,  and  has  faith  that  it  is  the  best 
for  its  purpose.  The  claims  made  for  it  certainly 
appear  reasonable,  and  the  goods  shown  in  it  bear 
silent  testimony  to  its  efficiency. 


X  X  t 

The  stores  of  the  commission  merchants  are  often 
dark  and  dingy,  not  to  say  dirty.  I  entered  one  the 
other  day,  which  was  so  far  above  the  average  as  to 
be  noticeable.  It  was  light,  airy  and  clean.  The 
inside  was  newly  painted  a  light  color,  and  the  whole 
appearance  was  attractive.  The  merchant  and  his 
helpers  had  the  same  air  of  neatness.  The  goods, 
also,  were  nicely  and  attractively  displayed.  Then, 
too,  the  merchant  said  that  trade  was  good  and  every¬ 
thing  satisfactory.  Think  you  there  was  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  this  and  the  general  appearance  of  his 
store  ?  Appearances  do  go  a  long  way  in  selling  goods. 


Formerly  the  Philadelphia  market  didn’t  require 
much  live  poultry,  and  the  reason  assigned  was  that 
there  was  a  small  Hebrew  population.  Now,  the 
population  has  changed  somewhat  in  this  respect,  and 
more  live  poultry  is  in  demand.  Our  city  markets 
are  constantly  changing  in  many  other  respects. 

X  t  X 

A  resident  of  Brooklyn  tells  me  that  his  grocer  is 
selling  good,  pure  milk  for  four  cents  per  quart,  just 
as  good  milk  as  that  for  which  the  regular  milkman 
charges  eight  cents.  How  does  he  do  it  ?  He,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  three  or  four  other  grocers,  has  an 
arrangement  with  a  farmer  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 
to  send  him  a  regular  supply  at  a  price  a  trifle  higher 
than  that  paid  by  the  creameries.  He  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  express  company  by  which  the  milk  is 
delivered  to  him  promptly  and  regularly  at  a  fair 
price.  The  milk  costs  him,  delivered  in  his  store,  a 
trifle  over  three  cents  per  quart.  His  customers  come 
after  the  milk  so  he  is  put  to  no  expense  to  deliver  it. 
While  the  margin  of  profit  may  not  seem  large,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  goods  are  delivered 
quickly  ;  it  is  a  case  of  the  nimble  sixpence,  so  the 
percentage  of  profit  is  large.  The  only  drawback 
would  seem  to  be  the  surplus  that  he  may  possibly 
have  left  on  his  hands  ;  milk  cannot  be  kept  like  sugar 
or  tea.  But  he  knows  about  what  the  demand  is  likely 
to  be,  and  need  have  little  surplus  left.  But  just 
think  what  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  milk 
that  lower  price  will  insure  !  The  middleman  isn’t 
eliminated  in  this  case,  but  he  is  reduced  to  the  min¬ 
imum.  If  the  price  of  many  other  of  the  products  of 
the  farm  could  be  reduced  in  the  same  way,  the  cry 
of  overproduction  and  underconsumption  might  be 
largely  abated,  and  many  of  the  city  dwellers  be 
better  fed.  f.  h.  v. 


AMERICA’S  DEBT  TO  ENGLAND. 

The  Money  Was  Honestly  Borrowed. 

The  remarks  on  page  280,  regarding  interest  and 
dividends  paid  to  England  by  the  United  States,  are 
open  to  criticism.  I  am  not  questioning  the  figures 
quoted  which,  at  best,  are  mere  guesses.  The  asser¬ 
tion  that  American  farmers  send  their  products 
abroad  to  pay  interest  on  debts  which,  as  a  rule,  gave 
them  only  an  indirect  benefit,  if  any,  is  misleading. 
The  facts  are  that  the  men  that  borrowed  the  money 
buy,  with  the  earnings  of  the  properties  they  con¬ 
structed  with  the  borrowed  money,  the  products  of 
the  American  farmer,  *and  send  them  abroad  to  pay 
their  obligations.  With  no  surplus  products  to  send, 
and  no  other  commodities  for  the  earnings  of  the 
borrowed  money  to  buy,  there  would  be  no  earnings, 
and  the  English  loaner  would  then,  of  necessity, 
foreclose  and  own  the  railroads  or  other  property  in 
which  he  invested  his  money.  Why  not  ?  His  money 
built  it.  He  then  need  not  be  envied.  The  railroad 
would  be  in  the  United  States,  its  owner  in  England, 
and,  paying  only  running  expenses,  there  would  be 
no  earnings  to  forward.  If  borrowed  money  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  we  want  it,  otherwise  not.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  our  people  think  that  borrowed 
money  can  be  used  with  profit.  We  should  remember 
that,  for  every  dollar  borrowed  from  England,  the 
United  States  furnished  a  borrower  asking  for  it. 

Wisconsin.  f.  j.  frost. 

Where  are  the  Figures  ? 

I  have  just  read  the  editorial  about  Dr.  Karl  Peters, 
and  the  statements  he  has  made  regarding  the  amount 
of  money  that  England  has  invested  in  the  United 
States.  In  looking  over  the  Custom  House  reports 
for  the  past  30  years,  there  are  only  a  few  years  that 
our  imports  exceeded  our  exports,  and  the  balance  in 
our  favor  during  that  time  ought  to  have  made  us  rich 
and  England  our  debtor.  What  I  want  you  to  explain 
is,  what  England  gave  us  for  the  amount  she  is  said 
to  have  invested  here.  How  could  she  get  either 
money  or  goods  into  this  country  without  their  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  Custom  House  reports? 

Nebraska.  Andrew  harney. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  are  the  figures  showing  our  trade 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  past  five  years  : 


Imports  from  Great  Britain. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Merchan¬ 
dise . 

Gold . 

$156,300,881 

12,790.336 

267,627 

$182,859,769 

•190,575 

3 

$107,372,995 

31,618,545 

13,508 

$159,083,243 
14  108,369 
66,541 

$169,963,434 

11,501,989 

13,928 

Silver . 

Exports  to  Great  Britain. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Merchan¬ 
dise . 

Gold . 

Silver . 

$499,315,332 

6,508,060 

19,566,392 

$421,134,551 

21,415,797 

25,223.522 

$131  059,267 
15,069,290 
35,107,908 

$387,125,458 

8,392,583 

32,030,527 

$405,741,339 

61,325.138 

43,383,127 

In  1896,  therefore,  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor 
on  merchandise  alone  was  $235,777,905.  We  sent,  in 
addition,  $104,708,265  worth  of  gold  and  silver,  while 


Great  Britain  sent  us  $11,515,917  worth.  The  total 
balance  in  our  favor,  therefore,  was  $338,970,353.  The 
argument  of  Dr.  Karl  Peters  is  that  this  trade  bal¬ 
ance  is  not  sent  back  to  this  country,  but  is  credited, 
in  the  English  banks,  to  those  who  hold  American 
securities,  as  interest  on  their  investments,  just  as  the 
values  of  wool  or  wheat  or  hogs  shipped  from  a  west¬ 
ern  town  by  buyers  are  credited  at  Chicago  or  New 
York  to  the  creditors  of  these  buyers  or  to  those  who 
have  lent  money  to  the  farmers  or  townsmen. 

What  part  of  this  balance  of  trade  is  earned  by 
values  of  agricultural  products  ?  Here  is  a  table 
showing  it  : 

Exports  of  Agricultural  Products. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Live  stock . 

$34,108,958 

$25,673,155 

$32,978,368 

$30,841,240 

$36,632,583 

Bread  stuff's. . . 

136  249,625 

115,221,839 

89.243,222 

69,109.527 

75,734,520 

Cotton . 

146,605,503 

99,661.909 

117,573,470 

101,101,243 

93,050,467 

Fruit . 

3,704,883 

2,046,996 

771,020 

2,908,277 

2,169,873 

Hops . 

2,365,520 

2,621,088 

3,662,493 

1,782,879 

1,387,349 

Provisions . 

65,069,00-1 

79,665,629 

78,272,623 

76,664,858 

78,342,754 

Dairy  goods. . . 

7,434,435 

7,155,771 

6,855,094 

4,497,832 

4,259,541 

Tobacco . 

6,446,113 

8,015,581 

9,153,360 

10,444,894 

9,768,440 

Seeds . 

1,908,320 

737,353 

2,123,680 

1,315,254 

485,529 

Oil  cakeA  meal 

5,789,974 

5,008,709 

4,151,784 

3,216,971 

3,506,715 

Rosin  &  turp’e. 

4,062,198 

3,250,550 

2,979,503 

3,291,795 

3,435,222 

In  1886,  $14,332,533  worth  of  leather  was  exported 
to  Great  Britain,  and  there  were,  also,  about  $12,000,- 
000  worth  of  other  articles  that  may  fairly  be  classed 
as  agricultural  products.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore, 
that  the  American  farmer  supplied  the  articles  that 
paid  our  debts  abroad.  The  manufacturer,  the  miner 
and  the  lumberman  did  very  little  for  the  export 
trade.  The  most  that  England  wants  of  us  is  food, 
cotton,  gold  and  silver.  This  would  be  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  if  prices  on  agricultural  products 
could  have  been  maintained.  The  trouble  is  that  it 
now  takes  more  bushels  and  pounds  of  food  and  cot¬ 
ton  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  borrowed  money. 

The  export  prices  of  these  products  have  been 
steadily  declining,  so  that  while,  in  some  cases,  we 
now  send  abroad  more  than  ever  before  of  food  and 
cotton,  the  total  amount  obtained  for  them  is  less 
than  in  former  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  amount 
of  interest  on  borrowed  foreign  money  does  not  de¬ 
crease,  but  really  grows  larger. 

Dr.  Peters  made  two  points  :  1.  England  is  the 

creditor,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  all  others 
that  compete  with  us  in  exporting  cotton  and  food. 
It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  presume  that  this  fact  has 
much  to  do  with  regulating  prices  of  the  goods  which 
the  English  buy.  2.  Under  present  conditions,  America 
can  never  hope  to  pay  her  debts  abroad.  Food,  cot¬ 
ton  and  gold  are  about  the  only  products  our  cred¬ 
itors  will  take  from  us.  We  as  a  nation  cannot  secure 
the  necessary  gold,  and  we  are  on  the  wrong  side  to 
force  higher  prices  for  food  and  cotton. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $150,000  to  be  used  in  destroying  the 
Gypsy  moth.  This  destructive  insect,  introduced 
from  Europe  nearly  30  years  ago,  has  not  yet  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  Massachusetts,  according  to  Prof. 
Smith,  but  last  year  that  State  expended  about 
$120,000  in  fighting  it,  and  if  efforts  are  abandoned 
for  a  single  season,  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  danger 
to  other  localities.  The  entomologist  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  last  report,  estimated 
that  to  exterminate  the  moth  would  require  $200,000 
annually  for  the  next  five  years,  then  $100,000  a  year 
for  five  years  more,  and  $15,000  a  year  for  a  third 
period  of  five  years.  It  is  estimated  that  this  amount, 
added  to  that  previously  expended,  would  exceed 
$2,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  the 
insect  upon  trees  and  farm  and  garden  crops. 

BUSINESS  BITS 

Almost  every  farmer  lias  something  that  needs  painting  all 
the  time.  There  is  really  no  good  excuse  for  not  having  the 
painting  done.  O.  W.  Ingersoll,  216  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  makes  a  business  of  putting  up  paint  ready  mixed  for 
use,  and  he  sells  it  direct  to  consumers. 

O.  H.  Stearns  is  still  advertising  fertilizers  from  115  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City.  He  has  not  yet  sent  the  goods  to  two  of 
our  subscribers  who  sent  him  the  money  for  them,  one  over  a 
year  ago,  the  other  three  or  four  years  ago;  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  though  he  admits  getting  the 
money. 

About  30  years  ago,  some  one  wrote  a  song  entitled,  “  Shoo  fly, 
don’t  bodder  me  !  ”  Thousands  began  to  sing  it,  and  it  served 
to  brush  care  away,  but  the  flies  kept  on  biting  the  cattle  and 
horses.  Now  the  same  name,  “  Shoo-fly,”  has  been  given  to  a 
preparation  for  keeping  flies  away  from  stock  and,  also,  for  heal¬ 
ing  sores.  We  all  know  how  flies  steal  milk,  meat  and  comfort 
from  the  stock.  “  Shoo-fly  !  ”  That  is  good  advice.  The  ifext  best 
is,  use  “  Shoo-fly  ”  to  make  them  “  shoo.” 

The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis.  For  a  long  time,  farmers  worked  in  a  hap-hazard 
manner— calling  everything  a  “phosphate”  from  kainit  to  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  Now  they  study  the  needs  of  the  crop,  find  out 
what  fertilizers  are  made  from,  how  they  are  made,  and  avoid 
former  wastes.  Our  western  readers  are  using  more  fertilizers 
tban  they  formerly  did,  largely  because  they  now  understand 
them  better.  Some  western  dealers  have  hurt  the  trade  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  one-sided  fertilizers  not  suited  to  general  culture.  The 
Cleveland  Dryer  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  been  quick  to 
see  the  needs  of  farmers.  They  have  made  fertilizers  suited  to 
ail  sorts  of  crops  and  soils,  and  those  who  deal  with  them  have  a 
great  variety  to  select  from. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

EARLY  all  those  writing  their  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  school  symposium 
suggest  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
home  education  is  keeping  regular  hours, 
and  carrying  out  an  orderly  system. 
There  is  another  deficiency,  too,  that  is 
not  touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  lack 
of  the  incentive  to  study  supplied  by 
emulation  with  other  members  of  the 
same  class.  Two  or  three  eager  students 
will  often  raise  the  average  of  the  whole 
class.  There  is  the  likelihood,  too,  that 
subjects  uninteresting  to  both  pupil  and 
mother  will  be  rather  slighted  in  the 
general  plan  of  study.  These  strictures 
apply  more  to  the  home  education  of 
older  children.  The  younger  ones,  in 
our  opinion,  should  always  receive  their 
first  instruction  from  the  mother,  unless 
there  is  opportunity  to  go  to  a  kinder¬ 
garten. 

* 

Among  the  pretty  accessories  to  dress 
now  displayed  in  the  large  shops,  are 
full  vests  of  lawn  or  batiste  to  be  worn 
under  a  blazer  or  Eton  jacket.  They  are 
in  shape  like  a  sleeveless  waist  button¬ 
ing  down  the  back,  the  front  full,  but 
not  hanging  in  a  bag,  as  it  did  last  year. 
The  front  is  shirred  at  the  waist  line  by 
a  draw-string,  so  that  it  is  easily  ironed. 
The  stock  collar  is  plain  or  shirred,  often 
finished  with  a  ruching,  narrow  in  the 
front,  and  deeper  in  the  back.  Some  of 
the  prettiest  are  of  white  mull  or  dotted 
swiss,  the  front  trimmed  with  rows  of 
narrow  width  lace,  either  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal.  Flowered  dimities  make  very 
pretty  vests,  especially  if  lined  with  a 
bright  color,  like  some  of  the  very  smart 
dimity  shirt  waists.  Vests  of  this  style 
make  a  pretty  change  with  an  outing 
suit,  looking  more  dressy  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  shirt  waist,  and  they  can  be  made 
very  cheaply. 

* 

These  vests  recall  some  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  shirt  waists  noted  this  year.  Many 
of  the  flowered  muslins  are  worn  over 
silk  under-waists  of  a  contrasting  or 
harmonizing  color  ;  others  are  lined 
throughout  with  the  contrasting  silk. 
A  shirt  waist  of  washing  material  with 
a  silk  lining  seems  rather  an  absurdity 
to  a  woman  of  frugal  habits.  These  are 
often  very  elaborately  trimmed  with 
lace  and  embroidery.  One  example 
noted  was  of  twine-colored  sheer  batiste, 
trimmed  with  white  lace  and  embroid¬ 
ery,  and  lined  with  pale  green  silk. 
There  are,  however,  plenty  of  the  plain 
shirt  waists  with  stiff  collars  and  cuffs, 
and  their  popularity  is  in  no  wise  lessen¬ 
ing.  Among  the  materials  for  summer 
skirts  to  be  worn  with  shirt  waists,  are 
linen  homespun,  in  the  same  unbleached 
gray  or  twine-color  as  the  crash  skirts 
of  last  season,  but  the  weave  is  quite 
distinct.  Some  are  twilled,  some  woven 
in  stripes,  and  some  show  basket  effects. 
Many  wearers  of  the  crash  skirts  last 
summer  complained  that  they  lost  shape 
very  badly  when  washed,  pulling  at  the 
seams  so  much  that  no  effort  could  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  hanging  awry.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new 
weaves  are  free  from  this  objection,  a 
very  serious  one  in  a  washing  skirt. 

A  SCHOOL  SYMPOSIUM. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  START  THE  CHILD. 

(Concluded  from  last  iveek.) 

School  Matters  in  Washington. 

I  believe  very  little  in  preparatory 
eduction  for  a  young  child,  except  in 
the  matter  of  training.  A  child  should 
have  all  the  pleasure  possible  before  the 
age  of  six  ;  I  do  not  mean  extravagant 
pleasures,  or  allowing  the  child  to  have 
its  own  will  in  all  ways.  A  child  well 
trained  at  home  will  cause  a  teacher  no 
trouble  in  school,  and  the  teacher,  whose 


business  it  is,  will  soon  impart  to  the  child 
the  first  rudiments  of  reading  and  spell¬ 
ing,  where  it  would  require  many  hours 
of  time  that  should  be  employed  in  recrea¬ 
tion  and  rest  on  the  mother’s  part.  The 
mother  who  has  properly  trained  her 
child  up  to  the  age  of  six,  has  wisely 
prepared  the  way  for  easy  training  for 
both  the  teacher  and  herself  in  after 
years.  Where  there  is  school  nine 
months  of  the  year,  it  is  as  well  not  to 
send  a  child  to  school  before  seven, 
unless  it  be  to  the  kindergarten,  which 
affords  the  most  admirable  training  for 
young  children. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  difficult  matter 
for  the  busy  mother  to  train  and  edu¬ 
cate  her  children  at  home.  We  were 
compelled  to  try  this  plan  a  few  years 
ago,  as  there  was  no  school  in  our 
vicinity  at  the  time.  In  this  case,  the 
three  oldest  girls  were  allowed  to  study 
in  the  morning,  from  nine  until  ten, 
around  the  kitchen  table,  I  overseeing 
them  while  at  work.  In  the  afternoon, 
they  recited  their  lessons  and  had  other 
lessons  given  them  for  the  next  day. 
They  were  taught  only  reading,  spell¬ 
ing,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

We  are  quite  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  system  of  country  schools  in  our 
own  State.  The  country  schools  with 
which  we  have  had  to  do  are  ungraded, 
the  districts  so  deeply  in  debt  that  first- 
class  teachers  could  not  be  employed. 

In  this  State,  fine  school  buildings 
have  been  built  by  bonding  the  districts  ; 
as  a  result,  the  different  counties  are 
deeply  in  debt,  and  can  in  many  cases 
have  only  short  terms  of  school  each 
year,  and  also  employ  cheap  teachers. 

MABEL  H  MONSEY. 

Experience  from  Wisconsin. 

Surrounded  with  books,  pictures,  and 
papers  from  their  earliest  recollections, 
our  little  ones  believe  that  they  are  full 
of  good  things  which  “  going  to  school  ” 
will  help  them  to  enjoy,  and  the  words 
“school,”  and  “study,”  and  “learn” 
mean  the  same.  The  next  important 
part  of  their  “  preparatory  education  ” 
is  all  their  father’s  work.  He  began 
when  our  first  baby  was  in  his  third 
year,  to  take  the  little  fellow  with  him 
to  the  postoffice,  the  village  store,  the 
gristmill,  etc.  The  other  children  have 
enjoyed  the  same  favor.  This  has  been 
of  such  real  benefit  to  them  that  I  often 
think  it  is  a  pity  that  more  fathers  do 
not  give  themselves  the  pleasure  of  look¬ 
ing  at  their  familiar  roads  and  places 
through  the  bright  eyes  of  inquiring 
babyhood.  They  have  learned  to  count, 
have  gained  some  idea  of  direction  and 
local  geography,  and  learned  to  read, 
spell,  and  write  or  print  short  words 
before  going  to  school.  When  near  the 
schoolhouse,  the  teacher  has  allowed 
them  to  come  home  at  11  o’clock  and 
again  at  3,  a  most  excellent  practice. 

In  Wisconsin,  four  years  is  the  earliest 
legal  school  age.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
right  to  send  a  child  to  school  at  that 
age.  In  the  first  district  school  I  taught, 
was  a  sweet,  patient  little  boy  of  four. 
I  used  to  let  him  sit  on  the  floor  in  baby 
content,  and  whittle.  If  any  mother 
thinks  of  sending  her  little  one  to  school, 
let  her  begin  to-day.  Give  the  child 
the  easiest  chair  in  the  house  and  require 
him  to  sit  there  quietly  without  speak¬ 
ing  13^  hour.  After  a  few  trials,  I  think 
that  she  will  understand  how  wrong  it 
is  to  send  him  where  he  must  be  quiet 
in  justice  to  the  older  ones.  I  feel 
deeply  on  this  subject.  The  bright  little 
boy  of  my  nearest  neighbor  has  been 
seriously,  probably  permanently,  in¬ 
jured  by  sitting  at  school  where  his  feet 
could  not  touch  the  floor,  and  by  being 
pushed  ahead  by  injudicious  teachers. 

We  have  taught  our  children  at  home. 
They  studied  the  text  books  and  recited 
their  lessons  sometimes  while  1  made 


bread,  washed  dishes,  sewed,  etc.  (I  am 
not  called  a  perfect  housekeeper.)  But 
when  their  father  has  heard  the  lessons, 
they  have  always  reached  further,  the 
questions  have  seemed  to  require  larger 
answers,  and  deeper  thought.  No  “  sys¬ 
tem  ”  that  any  “  busy  housewife  ”  may 
undertake  can  be  as  successful  without 
a  husband’s  help  as  with  it. 

In  our  district,  all  the  families  except 
two  are  foreigners.  They  send  their 
children  to  school  very  young.  As  soon 
as  they  can  work  well,  boys  and  girls 
alike  are  kept  at  home  to  work,  except 
a  few  weeks  in  winter.  Many  of  the 
“  graduates  ”  from  our  school  cannot 
read  well  in  a  Second  reader,  write  a  let¬ 
ter,  or  recite  one  word  of  history,  gram¬ 
mar  or  geography,  and  they  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  only 
hope  of  reform  lies  with  the  young  peo¬ 
ple.  The  old  folks  cannot  change  from 
customs  handed  down  for  generations. 

In  answering  the  last  question,  the 
old  saying,  “  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  is  applicable. 
In  Wisconsin,  women  hold  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
vote  for  school  district  officers.  The 
more  progressive  women  and  men  should 
know  who  are  the  best  teachers  in  their 
county.  They  should  elect  school  boards 
who  will  hire  only  competent  teachers. 
After  the  teacher  comes  among  them, 
they  should  treat  her  kindly,  seek  her 
acquaintance,  prove  by  actions  that  they 
consider  her  calling  a  noble  one,  worthy 
of  her  best  efforts,  and  that  they  take 
deep  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  good  of  their  school.  Better  yet, 
impress  their  children  by  word  and  deed, 
with  the  truth  that  the  teacher  is  with 
them  to  help  them.  When  parents 
openly  advocate  a  teacher,  their  children 
do  riot  usually  do  otherwise.  But,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  we  have  many  times 
taken  our  children  out  of  school  because 
we  were  justly  “  dissatisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
isting  management.”  aunt  susan. 

Visit  the  Schools. 

I  think  that  my  children  all  knew  the 
alphabet,  had  some  idea  of  adding  small 
numbers,  and  were  able  to  make  a  part 
of  the  letters  when  they  first  went  to 
school.  Some  of  them  could  read  short 
sentences.  The  school  age  with  us  is 
six  years,  a  good  age  for  children  to  be¬ 
gin  school  work.  I  have  not  felt  that  I 
could  spare  my  babies  from  my  home  to 
attend  the  kindergarten,  neither  have  I 
learned,  by  comparing  the  school  work 
of  my  children  with  that  of  children 
who  received  kindergarten  teaching, 
that  they  suffered  by  my  decision. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  a 
plan  of  education  that  would  exactly 
suit  all  families  of  children,  or  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  one  family.  A  child  who  has 
no  desire  to  learn,  may  circumvent  every 
attempt  of  the  busy  house-mother  to 
make  a  student  of  him,  while  the  child 
who  is  determined  to  learn,  will  advance 
with  almost  no  help.  I  recall  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  boy,  who,  for  three  years, 
lived  too  far  from  school  to  attend ;  he 
was  obliged  to  study,  but  seldom  learned 
a  lesson  willingly.  The  offer  of  prizes 
did  not  tempt  him  to  do  better  work. 
His  little  sister  found  letters  she  did  not 
know  on  every  piece  of  paper  she  picked 
up,  and  insisted  on  being  given  names 
for  them.  That  child  made  rapid  prog¬ 
ress.  The  mother,  as  well  as  the  teacher, 
must  study  the  child,  and  find  something 
to  appeal  to  his  higher  nature. 

The  schools  of  our  district  are  most 
excellent.  At  present,  I  have  nothing 
but  good  to  say  of  them.  I  consider  it  a 
great  mistake  that  the  text-books  are 
not  bought  in  quantity  and  furnished 
the  pupils  free.  Oftentimes  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  parent  is  one  who  is  least  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  teacher’s  work.  The 
individual  course  to  be  pursued  is  to 


visit  the  schools.  Become  acquainted 
with  the  teacher  and  her  methods  of 
work.  Unite  your  influence  with  hers. 
In  union  there  is  strength,  here  as  else¬ 
where.  s.  E.  H. 

Colorado. 

FOR  BABY'S  COMFORT. 

COMFORTABLE  baby  is  a  peace¬ 
able  one.  To  insure  comfort,  a 
baby  must  be  kept  warm  and  wear  easy 
clothing.  It  is  natural  for  a  baby  to 
love  to  cuddle  down  into  something 
warm  and  soft,  especially  when  sleepy. 
My  experience  is  that  there  is  nothing 
better  than  an  oblong  clothes  basket  for 
baby’s  bed  for  the  first  six  months  of  its 
life.  Such  a  one  has  served  as  a  bed 
night  and  day  for  my  two  babies.  During 
the  day,  it  rested  on  a  large  square 
stool,  being  up  from  floor  drafts,  and  so 
that  we  could  rock  it  a  little  when 
necessary.  At  night,  it  stood  on  two 
chairs  in  front  of  the  bed.  It  was  easily 
carried  from  one  room  to  another  and 
even  to  the  nearest  neighbors.  The 
basket  may  be  fitted  up  as  daintily  as 
one  wishes,  lined  inside  with  white 
muslin  over  a  layer  of  wadding,  ribbons 
tied  on  the  handles,  the  outside  draped 
with  bright  cambric,  challie  or  silkaline, 
or  the  willow  may  be  painted  white, 
cream  or  cherry,  or  bronzed  or  gilded. 
The  busy  farmer’s  wife  does  not  find 
much  time  for  fancy  decorations,  so  our 
basket  was  lined  inside  and  out  with 
dark  blue  chambray-gingham.  The  out¬ 
side  hung  down  in  a  sort  of  ruffle  with  a 
row  of  feather-stitching  done  in  pale 
blue  along  the  hem.  The  inside  fittings 
were  a  pillow  and  cheesecloth  com¬ 
forters. 

These  same  comforters  are  soft,  pretty 
coverings  for  baby.  I  use  two  yards  of 
cream-colored  cheesecloth  for  one,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  yard  square,  using  a  layer  of 
cotton  batting,  and  tying  with  pink  or 
blue  zephyr;  featherstitch  the  edges  with 
the  zephyr.  This  is  also  nice  to  lay  on 
the  lap  when  dressing  baby,  and  one 
mother  tells  me  that  she  kept  her  babies 
pinned  up  in  one  for  the  first  few  weeks. 
After  baby  was  dressed,  she  would  lay 
it  cornerwise  of  the  comforter,  bringing 
the  corners  at  sides  and  one  at  its  feet 
together  in  front,  and  pinning  with  a 
safety  pin.  The  upper  corner  would  be 
loose  to  bring  over  the  head  in  case  of  a 
draft.  This  makes  baby  into  a  compact 
bundle,  warm  and  easily  handled.  This 
should  not  be  done,  however,  when  baby 
is  large  enough  to  kick  about;  then 
there  should  be  nothing  to  prevent  free 
use  of  the  limbs,  not  even  a  pinning 
blanket.  Have  short,  light  skirts,  long, 
loose  woolen  hose,  crocheted  bootees, 
knit  bands,  and  you  have  a  comfortable 
baby.  maby  s.  stelson. 

A  mixture  for  removing  grease  spots, 
particularly  from  men’s  clothing,  is 
composed  of  four  parts  alcohol  to  one 
part  ammonia  and  about  half  as  much 
ether  as  ammonia.  Apply  the  liquid  to 
the  spots  and  rub  diligently  with  a 
spoDge  and  clear  water.  The  alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  the  grease,  and  the 
ammonia  forms  a  lather  of  it,  which  is 
washed  out  with  the  water. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Arundo  Donax  Variegata. 

M.  C.  G.,  Worcester  County,  Mass.— In  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  bulbs,  I  received  a  root  marked  Arundo 
donax  variegata,  but  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
an  outdoor  or  hotise  plant.  How  should  it  be 
treated  ? 

Ans. — The  Arundo  was  an  odd  speci¬ 
men  to  be  included  in  a  bulb  collection  ; 
it  is  an  ornamental  reed  with  variegated 
foliage,  green  striped  withcream-white, 
making  a  beautiful  center  for  a  bed  of 
handsome  foliage  plants.  It  will  grow 
to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  It  is 
very  suitable  for  wet  places,  as  the 
margins  of  streams  or  lily-ponds,  but 
succeeds  well  in  an  ordinary  garden 
bed,  and  a  clump  of  it  is  extremely 
effective  on  the  lawn.  A  plain  green 
type  (the  original  Arundo  donax),  is 
hardy  when  mulched,  but  the  variegated 
form  is  more  tender,  so  it  should  be 
taken  up.  Cut  the  reeds  off  close  to  the 
ground  in  the  autumn,  take  up  the 
roots  and  store  them  in  a  cold  (but 
frost-proof),  cellar  ;  do  not  let  them  be¬ 
come  dust  dry,  but  do  not  water  enough 
to  stimulate  into  growth.  The  ordinary 
green  form  should  be  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected,  after  the  reeds  are  cut,  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  mulch  of  dry  leaves  a  foot  deep 
over  the  crown.  The  complaint  is  made, 
however,  that  though  the  roots  will 
stand  several  successive  winters  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  when  mulched,  the 
growth  is  feebler  year  after  year,  until 
it  finally  dies  out.  If  the  root  M.  C.  Q. 
received  is  really  a  bulb,  it  is  not  the 
Arundo ;  the  roots  of  this  are  thick, 
tough  and  fleshy,  but  in  no  wise  resemble 
a  bulb. 

Ants  in  Lawn — Shrubs. 

W.  J.  M.,  Chautauqua  County,  JV.  Y.—l.  How 
can  I  get  rid  of  ants  in  the  lawn  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  grass  and  plants  ?  2.  What  two  shrubs 
would  you  recommend  for  a  cemetery  lot  ?  I  want 
one  to  be  in  bloom  on  Decoration  Day,  and  the 
other  to  come  into  bloom  soon  after,  and  continue 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  3.  Is  the  Magnolia  hardy 
in  western  New  York  ?  If  hardy,  would  it  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  a  cemetery  ? 

Ans. — 1.  To  destroy  ants  in  the  lawn, 
W.  J.  M.  must  first  find  where  they  come 
from,  and  then  destroy  their  nest.  To 
do  this,  pour  bisulphide  of  carbon  into 
each  opening  of  the  nest,  closing 
the  openings  by  stepping  on  them  as 
treated.  The  fumes  will  penetrate  the 
nest  in  every  direction,  not  only  killing 
the  adult  ants,  but  the  larvae  as  well. 
Sometimes,  when  the  colony  is  very 
large,  it  may  be  that  some  part  escapes, 
and  the  ants  reappear ;  in  such  case  a 
second  application  will  prevent  any 
further  trouble.  It  is  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended  that,  after  the  bisulphide  is 
poured  into  the  nest,  the  vapor  be  ex¬ 
ploded  by  means  of  a  match  held  on  the 
end  of  a  stick.  This  completely  wrecks 
the  colony,  the  poisonous  vapor  being 
forced  all  through  the  nest,  which  it 
wrecks  so  completely,  that  the  larvae 
have  no  chance  of  making  their  way  to 
the  surface.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  vapor  of  the  bisul¬ 
phide  is  extremely  inflammable,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  igniting  it. 

2.  A  number  of  our  shrubs  are  in 
bloom  about  Decoration  Day  ;  perhaps 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adtv. 


the  very  best  thing  for  your  purpose 
would  be  Viburnum  plicatum,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  snowball.  This  is  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  snowballs,  the  flowers  being 
more  refined  in  effect  than  the  common 
snowball  or  Guelder  rose  (V.  Opulus  var. 
sterilis).  The  foliage  is  also  handsomer, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  attractive 
when  out  of  bloom.  It  is  reliably  hardy 
and  well  suited  for  cemetery  use.  For 
second  choice,  we  would  select  Spiraea 
Van  Houttei  or  S.  Beevesii,  both  of 
which  are  a  mass  of  snowy  flowers  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  The  sec¬ 
ond  shrub  inquired  for  by  W.  J.  M. — one 
to  continue  in  bloom  all  the  rest  of  the 
summer — is  more  difficult  to  suggest, 
for  most  of  our  showy  shrubs  give  a 
profusion  of  bloom  at  one  season,  and 
then  subside  into  foliage  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer.  However,  the  white  variety 
of  Fortune’s  Spiraea,  Spiraea  callosa 
alba,  keeps  in  flower  all  summer,  and 
makes  a  neat,  compact  dwarf  shrub.  A 
fine  thing,  blooming  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  Hydrangea  paniculata  gran- 
diflora,  and  this  will  make  a  great  show. 
By  pinching  out  a  few  of  the  buds,  when 
the  shrub  first  makes  growth,  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  is  prolonged.  The  flowers 
last  a  long  time  on  the  plant. 

3.  Magnolias  are  certainly  suitable 
for  cemetery  planting,  where  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  them  ;  the  average 
lot  is  rather  restricted  for  trees,  unless 
they  are  planted  with  reference  to  a 
general  landscape  plan.  The  Cucumber 
magnolia,  M.  acuminata,  makes  a  noble 
pyramidal  tree  60  to  90  feet  high.  It  has 
large,  rich  green  leaves,  and  yellowish 
flowers,  tinged  on  the  outside  with  pur¬ 
ple.  This  is  said  to  be  not  reliably 
hardy  north  of  Buffalo,  but  should 
stand  the  winter  in  western  New  York. 
We  have  seen  specimens  near  Chicago. 
When  young,  however,  it  would  be  wise 
to  give  winter  protection.  Probably, 
however,  W.  J.  M.  has  in  mind  some  of 
the  Chinese  species,  often  seen  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  most  familiar  of  these  is  the 
Yulan  magnolia,  M.  conspicua,  with 
large,  pure  white  flowers  produced  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves.  While  young,  it  is 
shrub-like,  but  in  time  becomes  a  tree. 
M.  Soulangeana,  somewhat  similar  to  M. 
conspicua,  has  white  flowers  tinged 
with  purple  on  the  outside,  and  three  to 
five  inches  in  diameter.  Another  very 
beautiful  and  hardy  variety  is  Hall’s 
Japan  magnolia,  M.  stellata.  This  is 
dwarf  in  habit,  producing  a  quantity  of 
pure  white,  semi-double,  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers  early  in  April.  These  three  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  hardy  with  W.  J.  M.,  but 
should  not  be  put  in  an  exposed  situa¬ 
tion  and,  while  young,  some  protection 
should  be  given  during  the  winter,  to 
prevent  their  being  cut  back  too  severely. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

A  very  good  show  is  made  by  the  Pyre- 
thrums,  single  and  double.  To  many, 
the  name  Pyrethrum  only  recalls  the 
familiar  insect  powder  made  from  some 
varieties  of  the  plant,  but  the  beautiful 
pink  and  crimson  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  herbaceous  garden.  The  double 
varieties  are  propagated  by  division  in 
early  spring,  or  in  August  ;  the  single 
by  division  or  seed. 

The  mignonette  sown  outside  is  now 
blooming  freely,  and  the  more  we  cut 
the  bloom  the  better,  for  it  soon  runs  to 
seed.  Snapdragons  should  now  be  in 
good  bloom  ;  the  seed  was  sown  last 
year,  and  the  plants  wintered  over, 
being  planted  out  in  April.  The  large 
white  variety  is  especially  handsome. 

Our  garden  roses  are  already  suffer¬ 
ing  quite  severely  from  insect  attacks, 
and  constant  vigilance  is  required  to 
obtain  good  blooms.  The  familiar  green 
flies  or  aphides  have  multiplied  rapidly 
in  the  warm,  humid  weather,  but  they 


are  easily  controlled  by  tobacco  in  the 
form  of  decoctions  or  snuff,  or  by  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  More  troublesome  than 
these  are  the  Rose-chafers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  this  month,  small  dark-colored 
beetles,  feeding  by  preference  on  the 
blooms  of  roses  and  grape  vines.  Some 
years  they  appear  in  almost  countless 
numbers  ;  other  seasons  they  are  less 
prevalent.  They  utterly  ruin  the  flowers, 
disfiguring  and  mutilating  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
obnoxious  to  them,  but  hand  picking  is 
really  the  best  remedy.  An  open- 
mouthed  vessel,  containing  several 
inches  of  water,  with  a  coating  of  kero¬ 
sene  on  the  top,  should  be  carried,  and 
the  beetles  jarred  into  this.  The  same 
process  must  be  gone  through  later, 
when  the  China  asters  are  in  bloom,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Black  blister- 
beetle,  which  devours  these  flowers  most 
voraciously.  On  ground  where  the  Rose- 
chafer  appears,  some  benefit  is  obtained 
by  turning  over  the  earth  quite  deeply, 
with  spade  or  plow,  in  early  spring,  thus 
destroying  many  of  the  pupae  just  chang- 
ind  into  adult  form. 

Rose  slugs,  which  skeletonize  the 
leaves,  are  easily  poisoned  by  White 
hellebore,  either  a  decoction  made  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the 
powder  to  one  gallon  of  water,  or  the 
dry  powder  dusted  over  the  infested 
leaves.  When  used  dry,  the  powder 
may  be  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  more 
than  its  bulk  of  flour.  Complaint  is 
made  this  year  of  the  ravages  of  a  tiny 
white  grub,  which  bores  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  rosebuds,  arresting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  flower.  This  seems 
likely  to  be  the  larva  of  one  of  the 
“  horn-tail  ”  flies,  which  often  attack 
raspberry  and  blackberry  canes.  The 
only  advice  to  be  given  is  to  pluck  off 
and  destroy  any  bud  showing  signs  of  this 
visitant.  The  Rose  leaf-roller  is  a  more 
familiar  trouble,  spinning  and  folding 
together  the  foliage.  Spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion  is  advised,  and  it  is 
always  wise  to  pluck  off  and  burn  the 
affected  leaves. 

Seeding  a  Lawn. 

Charles  Nichols,  Supt.  Fairmount 
Cemetery,  Essex  County,  N.  J. — Your 
article  in  issue  of  May  29,  “  A  Neglected 
Lawn,”  is  replete  with  common-sense 
suggestions.  To  have  a  good  lawn,  the 
work  must  be  started  in  good  form, 
ground  well  pulverized  and  raked 
smoothly  after  having  been  carefully 
dug  and  well  manured.  After  seeding, 
it  should  be  rolled,  and  some  chemical 
fertilizer  applied  to  give  growth.  We 
have  had  a  large  experience  in  seeding 
for  grass,  as  we  usually  seed  some  acres 
every  year,  and  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  by  seeding  during  the 
month  of  September,  which  we  find  to 
be  the  best  time  with  us.  We  always 
use  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  Red-top, 
which  have  never  failed  to  give  us  a 
splendid  yield  of  grass. 


A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $100 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 
What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 
What  lamp  have  you  got  ? 
We’ll  send  you  an  Index; 
free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


'■  of  Hires  Rootbeer 
on  a  sweltering  hot 
day  is  highly  essen¬ 
tial  to  comfort  and 
health.  It  cools  the 
blood,  reduces  your 
temperature,  tones 
the  stomach. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

should  be  in  every 
home,  in  every 
office,  in  every  work¬ 
shop.  A  temperance 
drink,  more  health¬ 
ful  than  ice  water, 
more  delightful  and 
satisfying  than  any 
other  beverage  pro¬ 
duced. 

Made  only  by  the  Charles  E. 
Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A  pack¬ 
age  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  ev¬ 
erywhere. 
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)  That’s  The  Trick 
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Washer) 

run  so  easy.  No  other  like  it.  A  child  ^ 
can  run  it.  Quick,  thorough,  and  does  w 
no  damage  to  the  finest  fabrics.  L 

.  Booklet  Free. 

Cl. A  RK,  QUIRN  &  MORSE, 

V  315  W.  St.,  Peoria,  Ill.  v 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 

Protect  your  ideas :  thev  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBtTRN  Sc  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 


■v — VICTORIES _ *■ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

I  AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 


1  I 


HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum- 
blan  Exposition.  Chicago,  1893. _ 

.HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 
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|  SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — California  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 
.  SILVER  MEDAL — Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan. 

|  rer  Range  Illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 

the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Slade  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
I  iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 

WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1884.  Paid-up  Capital  8 1 ,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stuck  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods .  also  the 
unequaled  ROME  COM  FORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"  LONESOME ." 

A  few  weeks  since,  we  had  an  account 
of  the  doings  of  our  western  horse,  Big 
Frank.  The  old  fellow  is  still  hard  at 
work  on  the  plow  and  Cutaway,  and 
hasn’t  made  a  complaint  thus  far.  The 
rheumatism  has  not  been  heard  from 
since  that  last  hard  attack,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  Frank  has  proved  to  be 
a  big,  honest,  clumsy  and  willing  old 
thing,  ready  to  do  his  duty  at  all  times. 
Since  those  notes  about  western  horses 
were  written,  some  of  our  western  read¬ 
ers  have  come  to  the  front  with  their 
side  of  the  story.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  note  from  a  Kansas  man  : 

Horses,  in  most  sections  of  the  West,  represent 
good  blood  and  breeding;  they  are  good  servants, 
hardy  and  free  from  disease,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that, 
when  they  are  taken  from  one  point  to  another  of 
different  climate,  they  suffer  more,  apparently, 
in  becoming  acclimated  than  the  people  do. 
When  western  Kansas  was  being  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment,  the  horses  from  eastern  Kansas  had  to  be 
carefully  used  the  first  season,  or  get  seriously 
sick,  and  many  died;  but  after  the  first  season, 
they  were  as  tough  as  any,  or  if  moved  in  the  fall 
to  their  new  home,  they  were  ready  for  the  spring 
work.  The  same  result  of  changing  horses  to 
the  East  is  expected.  It  is  not  corn  fat  that  hurts 
them;  homesickness  for  their  mates  may  be  a 
more  reasonable  cause  of  ailment.  a.  h.  o. 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Our  observation  shows  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  that  idea.  Big  Frank  is  a 
perfect  baby  about  being  left  alone.  If 
we  hitch  up  Major  and  take  him  out  in 
a  single  harness,  Frank  will  cry  and 
grieve  almost  like  a  child,  and  will  worry 
and  fret  until  his  mate  comes  back. 
When  old  Major  gets  in  sight  again, 
Frank  will  brighten  up  and  look  like  a 
new  horse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it — horses  are  often  homesick,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  homesickness  often  runs 
them  down  and  changes  their  nature  as 
well  as  their  capacity  for  work.  An  or¬ 
dinary  horse  buyer,  looking  at  Frank 
with  Major  away  from  him,  would  make 
quite  a  difference  in  the  offer  he  would 
make,  if  he  saw  them  together. 

Now,  of  course,  you  know  that  men 
and  horses  are  much  alike  in  their  ways 
and  doings.  We  have  seen  lonely  men 
and  women,  and  observed  their  work 
and  actions.  Some  of  them  were  in 
crowded  cities — others  were  on  lonely 
farms  far  away  from  human  society.  It 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  where  one 
lives  ;  if  there  are  no  kindred  minds  and 
hearts  ready  with  words  or  thoughts  of 
kindly  sympathy,  we  are  lonely  and 
homesick.  Life  loses  its  best  fire  and 
hope.  We  are  weak  both  in  our  labor 
and  in  our  thought.  We  fail  in  our  duty 
to  God  and  man.  Hunger  of  the  heart ! 
Hunger  for  home  and  its  cherished  sym¬ 
pathies  and  associations  !  That  is  the 
worst  of  all  diseases. 

But  time  is  short  and  you  are  waiting 
for  the  point.  Here  it  is.  I  have  seen 
sad  and  lonely  people  in  country  homes, 
and  I  have,  also,  seen  bright,  happy  and 
cheerful  folks  in  farm  houses  far  away 
even  from  the  sight  of  the  neighbor’s 
lamp  at  night.  These  happy  families 
had  something  pleasant  to  think  about. 
Friends,  absent  and  unseen,  were  con¬ 
stantly  talking  with  them  and  giving 
them  words  of  cheer.  These  friends 
talked  in  ink.  Sometimes  it  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  which  Uncle  Sam  had  carried 
over  the  mountains  and  across  the  val¬ 
leys  from  the  other  side  of  the  country. 
More  often  it  was  a  book  or  paper 
through  which  the  author  talked  right 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  these  happy 
people.  Why,  I  wish  every  boy  and  girl 
in  America  could  read  what  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  says  to  young  farmers  in  his 
wonderful  book  on  “  The  Fertility  of 
the  Land.”  Such  men  are  friends  of 
these  happy  farm  folks.  They  speak 
words  of  cheer.  You  put  down  the 
book  or  paper  with  a  thoughtful  look  on 
your  face.  There  are  pleasant  things  in 
your  mind,  and  you  go  about  the  dull 
and  commonplace  things  of  life  with 
something  that  is  a  little  higher  and 
nobler  sounding  in  your  ears.  Life,  you 
know,  is  something  like  an  old  fiddle. 


Constant  use  makes  the  strings  sag,  and 
the  notes  are  dull  and  off  the  key. 
Thought  and  ambition  come  along  and 
screw  up  the  strings,  and  how  they  do 
strike  up  loud  and  clear  !  You  would 
hardly  recognize  them. 

Why,  see  what  this  man  up  in  Ontario 
says  : 

Taking  four  agricultural  papers  this  year,  and 
finding  vours  the  best,  I  send  the  inclosed  ques¬ 
tions  for  you  to  answer  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
separated  them  so  you  could  dispose  of  them  as 
you  might  see  fit.  I  am  just  working  away  these 
times  hoping  for  better,  and  am  trying  to  get 
some  help  from  your  paper.  The  questions  are 
from  different  members  of  my  family.  I  have 
five  boys  reading  your  paper,  and  your  hints  will 
do  good. 

Now  there  is  a  family  where  all  the 
members  are  interested  in  obtaining  new 
friends  from  outside.  They  will  wait 
for  these  answers  and  talk  them  all  over 
and  discuss  them.  There  won’t  be  any 
mental  homesickness  there.  Why  should 
there  be  in  your  house?  Just  answer 
me  that  !  Here  is  The  R.  N.-Y.  glad  to 
obtain  your  question  or  your  problem, 
and  only  too  glad  to  introduce  you  to 
some  friend  who  will  talk  to  you  in  ink. 
Be  like  Big  Frank.  Call  out  and  make 
things  lively  when  you  need  friends  to 
bring  help  and  suggestion  !  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  cover  almost  any  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem,  and  we  can  furnish  any  book  you 
call  for.  If  you  use  tobacco  and  beer, 
suppose  you  use  the  money  spent  for 
these  articles  in  one  year  for  good  books 
and  papers.  There’s  a  proposition  for 
you  !  We  will  agree  to  do  our  share  by 
quoting  you  the  lowest  possible  figures. 
Try  it !  Don’t  be  homesick  for  a  drop  of 
good  ink  ! 


ASPARAGUS  IN  INDIANA. 

How  do  you  manage  an  asparagus  bed  ? 

It  is  a  subject  on  which  much  has  been  said. 

I’ll  now  try  to  tell  you  how  I  do  mine, 

And  I’ve  succeeded  in  raising  it  sweet,  juicy  and 
fine. 

The  best  place  to  plant  is  well-enriched  ground; 

For  early,  have  a  wind  break  on  the  northwest 
around, 

Set  it  out  in  furrows,  all  mellow  and  deep, 

On  ground  nearly  level,  not  a  hill-side  too  steep. 

Eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  and  rows  four  feet 
wide, 

Is  the  very  best  way  that  I  have  yet  tried; 

Keep  putting  on  fertilizer  from  barnyard  and 
store, 

And  do  not  cut  it  back  for  two  years  or  more. 

Now  should  you  prefer  the  shoots  tender  and 
green, 

When  seven  inches  high,  cut  them  off  smooth  and 
clean ; 

But  I  choose  to  have  it  all  tender  and  white, 

So  I  cut  below  the  surface  when  it  first  comes  in 
sight. 

Of  a  new  plan  I’m  trying,  I’ll  now  try  to  tell, 

And  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  succeeds 
very  well ; 

To  keep  the  surface  from  crusting,  and  moisture 
to  keep, 

I  covered  with  rotten  sawdust  about  three  inches 
deep. 

And  now  the  shoots  come  up  so  tender  and  white, 

That  when  you  eat  it,  you’re  bound  to  say,  “  It’s 
clear  out  of  sight.” 

I  don’t  know  what  is  proper  with  you  people  in 
New  York, 

But  out  here  in  Indiana,  we  eat  it  with  a  fork. 

Washington,  Ind.  J.  c.  a. 


SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

There  were  two  new  departures  from  ordinary 
farming  last  season  on  our  street,  one  by  myself 
and  the  other  by  my  next  neighbor.  As  his  has 
ended  favorably,  I  will  mention  it  first:  In  1895, 
he  turned  under  a  field  of  sod  that  had  lain  for 
three  or  four  years  and  was  pretty  well  supplied 
with  Blue  grass,  as  old  meadows  often  are,  and 
raised  a  good  piece  of  corn.  In  the  spring  of 
1896,  instead  of  plowing,  he  cultivated  and  har¬ 
rowed  till  in  fine  tilth,  and  planted  to  corn  the 
second  time  and  had  a  good  yield  of  100  bushels 
of  ears  or  more  per  acre.  His  experiment  proved 
a  success,  although  many  disapproved  of  such  a 
course.  The  old  sod,  also,  will,  probably,  be  well 
subdued.  The  sand  is  a  high,  gravelly  loam. 

After  reading  the  experience  of  Mr.  Clark  in 
seeding  to  grass  alone  without  grain,  I  concluded 
to  try  the  experiment.  My  field  of  five  acres  is, 
also,  a  strong  gravelly  loam  and  has  not  been  in 
sod  for,  at  least,  15  years.  It  was  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  for  several  years,  then  grew  buckwheat, 
oats,  tomatoes  and  beans.  As  soon  as  the  beans 
were  off  last  fall,  I  plowed,  rolled  and  harrowed 
several  times,  and  sowed  one-half  bushel  of  Tim¬ 
othy  seed  with  the  drill,  with  200  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  strong  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
about  September  14.  It  came  up  nicely,  stood 
the  winter,  and  now  gives  promise  of  a  fine  crop 
of  hay.  Being  something  new  and  on  a  much 


traveled  road,  it  is  watched  with  interest  by 
farmers  for  miles  around.  w.  j.  b. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

The  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Pendleton,  Madi¬ 
son  County,  June  15  and  16.  All  members  present 
will  be  entertained  by  the  citizens.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  large  exhibit  of  strawberries. 
Premiums  arc  offered  for  fruits  and  flowers.  A 
most  interesting  programme  is  presented.  Jas. 
Troop,  secretary,  La  Fayette. 

Much  of  the  early-planted  corn  has  rotted  in 
the  ground ;  it  has  been  so  cold.  Wheat  has  been 
an  almost  entire  failure — not  a  fifth  of  a  crop. 
Oats  will  be  short,  rye  half  a  crop.  Markets 
dull;  but  little  changing  hands,  as  the  farmers 
are  holding  their  wheat  and  corn  for  better 
prices.  Prospects  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries  are  very  promising— were  never  better. 

Vandalia,  Ill.  H.  N.  w. 

September  1,  last,  I  seeded  about  one-third  acre 
and  followed  Mr.  Clark’s  plan  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  plow.  I 
first  plowed,  and  then  harrowed  thoroughly, 
sowed  about  one-half  bushel  of  Timothy  and 
Mammoth  clover  seed.  As  I  had  no  fine-toothed 
harrow,  I  rolled  instead.  It  rained  soon  after, 
the  seed  came  up  and  the  grass  completely  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground.  I  then  sowed  75  pounds  of  a 
complete  fertilizer.  This  spring,  nine-tenths  has 
winter-killed,  so  I  shall  plow  it  up.  What  was 
the  cause  of  its  winter-killing  in  spots  ? 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  t.  d.  n. 

While  good,  reliable  help  is  none  too  plentiful, 
it  is  not  as  hard  to  obtain  as  in  former  years. 
Very  few  Americans  work  on  farms  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  Many  of  our  young  men  are  drawn  to  the 
cities  owing  to  the  better  chance  of  advancement, 
shorter  and  regular  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
pleasures  and  excitement  of  town  life.  Men  are 
paid  from  $16  to  $20  a  month  for  eight  months, 
which  is  20  per  cent  less  than  in  former  years. 
Many  men  have  had  a  horse  and  carriage  kept 
for  them,  but  now  they  use  the  wheel,  and  are  in 
clover  just  the  same.  They  are  doing  better  and 
have  less  care  than  their  employers.  Farm  ma¬ 
chinery  has  displaced  many  farm  laborers,  as 
very  little  extra  help  is  needed  now  during  hay¬ 
ing  and  harvesting;  this  change  has  come  so 
gradually  that  laborers  have  naturally  met  the 
changed  conditions.  The  saw  mills  and  paper 
mills  employ  more  men  now  than  formerly ;  rail¬ 
road  construction  and  manufacturing  companies 
give  employment  to  many  of  them  when  business 


enterprises  are  in  a  normal  condition,  but  at 
present,  many  are  without  employment.  d.  u. 
Caldwell,  Wis. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Tbe  light  in  tha 
window  after 
midnight  but  too 
frequently  tells 
the  old,  old  story 
of  the  awful  tor¬ 
ture  of  approach¬ 
ing  motherhood 
for  some  illy-pre¬ 
pared  women. 
All  too  often 
death  lurks  on  the 
doorstep.  This  is 
a  story  tnat  would 
aeldom  be  told  if  women  would  but  properly 
prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  of  moth¬ 
erhood.  If  a  woman  will  take  the  right  care 
of  the  organs  that  make  motherhood  possi¬ 
ble,  approaching  maternity  will  have  no 
fears  for  her.  Nature  intended  that  all  wo¬ 
men  should  bear  children,  and  did  not  mean 
that  this  duty  should  be  a  cruel  torture. 
Woman’9  own  ignorance  and  neglect  have 


made  it  so. 

All  weakness  and  disease  of  woman’s  re- 

?roductive  organism  are  cured  by  Doctor 
ierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  acts  di¬ 
rectly  upon  these  organs.  It  makes  them 
strong  and  healthy.  It  prepares  them  for 
approaching  maternity.  It  allays  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  the  expectant  period.  It  makes 
baby’s  coming  easy  and  comparatively  pain¬ 
less,  and  insures  the  health  «f  the  child. 
All  good  druggists  sell  it. 


‘‘I  have  had  three  miscarriages,”  writes  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Shaffer,  of  Ney,  Sully  Co.,  S.  Dakota.  “  Last 
Spring  I  received  one  of  your  Memorandum 
Books  in  which  I  found  your  ‘  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  ’  recommended  to  prevent  it.  I  took  eleven 
bottles  of  it  and  have  a  bright  boy  five  months 
old,  which  I  owe  to  God  and  your  medicine.” 


What  woman  does  not  wish  to  make  her 
family  cares  as  light  as  possible,  consistent 
with  her  family’s  well-bein^  ?  The  greatest 
care  of  all  is  the  fear  of  sickness.  It  i*  a 
common  saying  amongst  conscientious 
mothers:  “  As  long  a9  the  children  are  well, 
I  don’t  mind  anything  else.”  For  these 
mothers  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Med¬ 
ical  Adviser  would  prove  ‘‘The  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.”  This  book 
of  1,008  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  gives 
plain  talks  and  kindly  sensible  medical  ad¬ 
vice.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  mothers 
of  young  daughters.  More  than  a  half  a 
million  copies  of  thi9  book  have  been  sold 
for  $1.50  each.  Now  there  is  an  enormous 
edition  to  be  given  away.  Send  21  one-cent 
stamps,  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only,  for 
a  copy  in  paper  cover.  For  cloth  binding, 
send  31  one-cent  stamps.  World’s  Dispen* 
aary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE 


FARQUHAR 

l,^pATENT  VARIABLE 
FBICTIONi  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment*  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
_ f°r  niarket.  Send  for  catalogues, 

B.  FAKQUH  ARCO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 

YOU  WILL  BE  SURPRISED 

at  the  testimony  we  will  send 
you  from  all  over  the  United 
States  regarding  the 

“CHARTER,” 
used  for  nearly  every  purpose 
power  is  applied  to  under  the 
sun, 

When  You  Drop  Us  a  Line. 

CHARTER  6AS  EN6INE  CO.,  Bon  26,  Sterling,  ll| 


r-  -v  • 


•  **-  ~ 


GOOD  MILL  * 

The  Perkins  Direct-Geared  Steel  Mill,  t 
Meets  every  requirement  of  the 
'farm.  They  won't  blow  down,  can’t  H 
warp,  twist  or  buekle.  Rudder  is  * 

1  truss  _  rod  braced.  lL 

Our  Mills  J 
are  War- F 
ranted.  We 
make  all 
styles  of 
Steel  ami 

Wood  Mills  for  pumping  and  ih 
power,  steel  Tanks,  etc.  Send  * 
forreasonswhythisisthe  best.  > 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO. 

9  Race  St. ,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

-Sr  -Sr-*-  -S-  V  -r 


Drill 

Wells 

with 


UfCi  I  Drilling  Machines 

»*  £l«l»  of  ull  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village  Water 
works,  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  OH  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE 
US  WIIAT  YOU  WANT. 


Profit 


LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


A  OOOI >  WELI  , 

of  living  witter  increases  the  valuo  of  any 
farm.  You  can  get  it  every  time  with  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  will  drill  to  a  depth,  through  any 
substance.  Thoy  will  do  from  10  to  15  per 
cent-  more  work  in  the  same  time  than 
mi,  oilier  machine.  They  have  a  longer 
stroke  and  more  of  (hem  per  minute. 
Built  on  the  best  plans  of  the  best 
material.  YVe  make  9  sites.  Catalog  of 
J‘“  machines  &  full  line  supplies  free. 

STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  O. 


THE 

PUMP 


CftUlofcue  free. 

Valve  MB  F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0., 

Ashland ,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  in  use  In  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr. ,  Wilmington,  Del 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
I  resseB,  (iraters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  -5^ 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHE8T  v 

press  co„ 

li  VV .  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POYVElt  AND  UANU  PRESSES. 
Capacity,  10  to  ]20  /ibis,  in  10  hr 8 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

tlTIIP  rWANPPR  For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 
lllu  viIvnliuLlV.  the  market.  $3.  $5  &  *8.  Cir. 
EASTERN  MFO.  CO.,  257 South 5th  St.,  Phlla., Pa. 


Three-in-One  Ladder. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  straight  ladder  to  a  step 
ladder  or  to  an  elevated  platform,  for  painting, 
paper  hanging,  etc.  Strong  and  durable.  Needed 
in  every  house,  hotel,  factory,  fruit  orchard— 
everywhere  that  ladders  are  used. 

State  or  county  rights  sold  for  cash  or  on  royalty. 
Circulars  or  fall  information  for  the  asking. 

S.  L.  KNISSELL,  Camden,  N.  J. 


“GOSHEN” STEEL  TANKS 

represent  unsurpassed  tank  value.  Are  made  of  sheets  of  best  annealed 
steel,  heavily  galvanized  and  thoroughly  riveted  together.  They 
have  heavy  steel  angles  for  top  rim.  These  qualities  go  to  make  a  tank 
thatcannot  burstfrom  freezing,  that  cannot  dry  outorfallto 
piecesfrom  hot  weather ;  cannot  rotor  leakand  will  notrust. 
Mark  you  they  are  not  stuck  together  with  solder,  they  are  riveted.  Any 
capacity  you  desire.  Descriptive  circulars  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO.,  27  PURL  ST.,  GOSHEN,  IND. 
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Seasonable  Scraps. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Farmers  just  begin  to  talk  of  dishorning  their 
cattle  around  here,  myself  among  the  rest.  I  have 
acted  in  the  matter,  and  am  not  at  all  sorry,  as 
I  always  hated  horns,  for  years  ago  my  good  old 
grandfather  was  killed  by  a  horn.  Very  little 
fruit  is  blooming  this  spring,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  after  such  an  enormous  crop  as  we  had 
last  season.  The  huckleberry  crop  beat  all  the 
other  crops  last  year  for  an  over-abundance.  We 
have  about  20  acres  of  swamp,  and  in  many 
p’aces,  we  could  stand  still  and  pick  what  we 
could  reach,  and  get  about  a  half  bushel.  This 
spring,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  bushes 
have  bloomed  the  fullest  I  ever  saw  them,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  a  year  ago.  Hay  bids  fair  to  be  a  good 
crop  this  season;  plenty  of  rain,  and  in  time. 
There  seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  beef  cattle  here. 
Three  car-loads  of  western  horses  have  been  sold 
in  Pontiac  this  spring,  mostly  to  farmers. 

Pontiac,  Mich.  p.  w.  J. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  will  hold 
the  first  of  a  series  of  summer  field  meetings  at 
the  fruit  farm  of  President  J.  H.  Hale  at  South 
Glastonbury,  during  the  strawberry  season. 
Acres  of  irrigated  field  strawberries  and  a  large 
trial  bed  of  many  varieties  will  be  leading  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest,  not  to  speak  of  the  big  peach 
orchards  and  fields  of  small  fruits  comprised  in 
the  famoua  farm.  The  fruit  growers’  societies  of 
the  New  England  States,  the  Eastern  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  New  Jersey  Society, 
have  been  invited  to  make  this  a  union  meeting. 
It  is  sure  to  be  the  largest  field  meeting  of  fruit 
growers  ever  held  in  this  country.  The  exact 
date  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  it  will  occur  in 
the  height  of  the  strawberry  season,  probably 
about  June  15.  Programmes  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  had  of  the  secretary,  H.  C.  C.  Miles, 
Milford,  Conn. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  certainly  has  done  the  country  a 
great  service  in  introducing  the  R.  N  -Y.  No.  2 
potato.  I  hope  you  will  now  give  us  a  red-skinned 
variety  equal  to  No.  2,  and  at  the  same  time  hunt 
us  a  red  winter  apple  that  will  do  as  well  as  the 
Red  Astrachan  and  Maiden’s  Blush  do  for  sum¬ 
mer  apples.  This  would  be  a  good  time  of  year 
to  test  a  winter  apple.  Some  of  your  readers 
may,  possibly,  have  the  desired  apple  and  not 
know  its  value.  Here  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
hilly  land  that  is  better  suited  to  fruit  growing 
than  to  grain  growing,  and  the  coal  mines  make 
as  good  market  for  it  as  for  anything  else.  Very 
few  new  orchards  are  being  planted.  The  Bald¬ 
win  bears  large  crops  here,  but  most  of  them  are 
too  dark-colored  and  get  dark  spots  under  the 
skin.  Crimson  clover  sown  on  last  year’s  straw¬ 
berry  bed  winter-killed,  but  some  of  that  sojvn 
with  turnips  survived  and  is  now  in  bloom.  Frost 
here  Saturday  morning,  May  22,  killed  some 
strawberry  blossoms,  but  did  not  hurt  tree  fruits. 

Center  County,  Pa.  p.  w. 

Crimson  Clovhb.— Near  July  1,  I  cleaned  the 
ground  thoroughly  in  an  acre  of  grapes,  and 
sowed  Crimson  clover.  It  has  lived,  and  is  now 
in  full  bloom,  covering  the  ground  completely  ex¬ 
cept  where  smothered  by  snowbanks.  This  was 
pastured  in  November.  The  fall  feed  paid  for 
the  seed  and  labor.  When  should  this  be  turned 
under  to  enrich  the  ground?  Will  it  harm  the 
grapes  to  seed  again  in  July  ?  Another  grapery 
near  here,  seeded  the  last  of  June,  made  a  heavy 
growth  and  bloomed  some  in  the  fall.  It  was 
not  pastured.  That  piece  did  not  survive  the 
winter.  I  am  in  favor  of  Crimson  clover  as  a 
catch  crop  to  turn  under  to  enrich  the  ground. 
I  think  there  is  much  to  be  learned  yet  about 
this  valuable  plant.  0.  M. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

New  Benefit  from  Crimson  Clover.— After  re¬ 
peated  failures  with  this  crop,  having  last  fall  a 
good  piece  of  ground  and  seasonable  weather, 
seed  of  this  kind  was  sown  once  more.  Unlike 
former  sowings,  the  seed  came  up  well  and  the 
plants  grew  finely  from  the  start.  Passing 
through  the  winter  uninjured,  it  made  one  of  the 
finest  crops  I  ever  saw.  Owing  to  scarcity  of 
other  feed  stuffs,  the  crop  proved  of  much  value. 
It  not  only  fed  cows,  horses  and  mules,  but  it  also 
delighted  the  “pestiferous  rabbits”,  who  took 
such  a  liking  to  it  that  they  entirely  forgot  to 
visit  the  garden  and  tender  vegetables  growing 
therein.  Instead  of  ruining  three-fourths  of  the 
English  pea  crop  as  they  usually  did,  they  never 
touched  a  single  one  of  them.  In  consequence, 
we  have  now  this  most  delicious  dish  before  us 
almost  daily.  We  further  enjoy  yet  the  pleasure 
of  dividing  with  our  good  neighbors  who,  not 
having  Crimson  clover  on  their  places,  had  theirs, 
as  usual,  eaten  by  rabbits.  From  now  on,  this 
place  shall  never  be  again  without  its  Crimson 
clover  patch,  when  possible  at  all  to  have  it. 

Mexia,  Texas.  j.  w.  s. 

Notes  from  Texas.— One  of  my  renters  planted 
several  acres  to  a  kind  of  early  corn  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  we  all  have  been  so  happy  as  to  have 
roasting  ears  to  eat  ever  since  May  25,  and  the 
later  kinds  will  also  have  ears  large  enough  to 
eat  in  about  10  days  from  now.  This  spring  was 
about  the  best  I  have  seen  In  Texas  since  1853; 
we  had  rain  so  often  that  the  corn  and  all  kinds 
of  garden  stuff  have  not  suffered  for  want  of 
water  since  they  were  planted.  If  we  had  such 
fine  seasons  always  in  Texas,  this  would  be  one 
of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world.  When  the 
weather  is  as  favorable  as  it  has  been  this  year 
(so  far),  then  farming  is  surely  the  finest  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  world.  Why  is  it  so  many  people 
are  lingering  around  in  the  cities  and  towns,  r  i 
though  they  were  waiting  for  something  to  ti  n 
up,  by  which  they  could  make  money  as  fa?  -  as 
they  have  any  use  for  it  ?JWhy  do  they  not  come 


out  on  God’s  great  earth  and  work  with  the  plow 
and  the  hoe  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ures  to  sae  the  corn,  the  wheat,  the  oats,  the  cot¬ 
ton,  the  cabbage,  the  potato,  and  all  the  other 
useful  and  beautiful  plants  grow  ?  Surely,  our 
great  Heavenly  Father  gave  room  enough  for 
all  !  Why,  then,  be  crowded  in  the  cities  ?  Land 
Sharks,  Railroad  Kings,  why  do  you  not  give  the 
poor  people  a  chance  to  work  on  your  lands? 
Do  you  want  to  take  your  laud  along  when  you 
die?  Does  it  make  you  happy  to  forbid  God’s 
earth  to  your  fellow  beings  ?  h.  t.  f. 

From  New  South  Wales. 

This  has  been  a  most  trying  year  with  a 
drought  nearly  the  whole  of  last  winter,  reach¬ 
ing  right  up  to  the  present  time.  Fruit  was  a 
failure,  as  nearly  all  the  stone  fruits  were  very 
small.  Tomato  crop  was  burnt  off  in  three  hours 
In  the  December  hot  wind,  and  the  later  crop  was 
of  little  value  owing  to  dryness.  The  grapes 
suffered  equally  as  bad,  though  some  parts  were 
better  protected  with  the  bush.  My  worst  loss 
has  come  from  the  failure  of  the  various  plant¬ 
ings  of  corn,  sugar,  etc.,  for  summer  feed  for  the 
cows,  and  the  great  falling  off  of  milk  consequent 
on  shortness  of  feed.  Many  lessons  stood  to  me 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  through  the  drought,  and  in 
the  old  numbers  where  you  had  a  synopsis  of 
“Lessons  from  the  Drought,”  I  got  much  help; 
notably  in  your  “replies”  last  year  after  your 
bad  season,  when  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  how 
to  help  out  the  shortage  of  hay.  Rape  and  millet 
were  stated  as  likely  to  come  up  well,  so  I  tried 
a  breadth  of  each,  and  so  far,  they  promise  well ; 
and  apparently,  will  prove  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success  for  the  early  winter  feed. 
We  had  the  most  damaging  hail  storm  last  week 
I  ever  saw;  it  cut  up  everything  in  the  plant  line, 
leaving  the  late  corn  in  ribbons,  and  vines,  etc., 
stripped  of  leaves.  It  lasted  only  10  minutes,  but 
what  a  havoc!  But  most  things  are  looking  up 
again, some  are  spoiled  for  this  season  completely. 
Really  it  has  been  unsafe  the  past  two  years  to 
expect  much  from  the  crops  of  any  sort;  we  have 
had  anxiety,  care  and  perpetual  labor,  watching 
a  chance  to  pop  in  something  after  a  shower,  and 
then  with  a  promise  of  something  growing, 
comes  a  hot  wind  or  hot  days  and  drought  to 
stop  it.  _  J.  D.  I*. 


MARKETS. 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  5.  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice .  115®  — 

Medium,  choice .  91)®  — 

Pea,  choice .  S5@87)6 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  80®  82 

White  Kidney,  choice  . 1  20®  1  25 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  75@l  80 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  25@l  GO 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  90®  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  00@1  05 

Lima.  Cal.,  (ISO  lbs) . 1  20@1  25 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1898,  bbls.,  per  bushel . ..  75®  77 
Bags,  per  bushel .  67®  70 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Orsamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 15  @— 

Western,  firsts . 14  @14)6 

Western,  seconds . 12  @13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @u  % 

State,  finest . is  @— 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . U  @14 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fanoy . 14)63— 

Firsts . 12)6  813)6 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 14  @- 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 11  @13V^ 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras  . 12  ®  — 

Firsts . 10)6  311 

Beoonds .  9)6  810 

Western  factory,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts . 10  @IU)6 

Seoonds .  9  @9)6 

Thirds .  7)6®  8)6 

Old  butter,  per  lb . 7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  oream,  large,  choice .  .  8)6®  8)4 

Good  to  prime .  8  @  8>4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  @  5)6 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 3)6@  4)6 

Full  skims .  2)6®  3 

EGGS 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  do*  12  ©  — 
8tate&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  11  ©  11)6 

Western,  selected  for  storage .  I!)  @  104 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prlmo...  10@  — 
Kontucky,  fresh  gathered,  3J  doz  case.  2  10  @  — 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @  — 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . 49f@  5 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  494 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4>6@  4® 

Common,  per  lb .  2)6®  4)4 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  @2)6 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  ®  3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2 M®  3 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb .  1)6®  1% 

Cores  and  skins,  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  14 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9)6@10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6)6®  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 12  @12)6 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  4  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895.  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  C0@3  00 

N.  Spy,  Ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  O0@3  60 

Ben  Davis,  Ice  house,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 1  60@2  75 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  per  bbll  0G@1  25 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  12®  16 

Cherries,  per  ib .  4®  10 

Huckleberries,  N.  O.,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Peaches,  per  carrier . 2  0J@3  00 

Pineapples,  per  100 . 2  25@8  00 

Strawberries,  Md.  and  Dal.,  per  quart .  4®  7 

Jersey,  per  quait .  4®  8 

Muskmelons,  per  basket . 1  00®  1  50 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100  . 20  03  a  30  10 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 76  @— 

Rye . 35  @38 

Barley  feeding . 27  @31 

Barley  malting . 36  @40 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buokwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 29  @- 

Oats . 22  @— 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50®  9  00 

T  mothv .  2  85®  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 76  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @72)6 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @66 

Clover . 60  @55 

Salt . 40  @50 


Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @76 

Short  rye . 66  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 60  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)6®  6)6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3)6@  4 

California,  ootnb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb..  ... —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @5)6 

Southern.  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 60  @— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  8tate,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  8  @9 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7)6 

Crop  of  1895,  choloe . 4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  2  @  6 

Paciflo  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 10  @11 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 7  @  9 

Crop  Of  1896,  choice .  —  @— 

German,  1895 . —  @— 

German.  1896  . 18  @25 

MHAT8— DRESSED. 

YcaU,  country  dreasod,  prime,  per  lb....  7)6®  8)6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6)6®  6)6 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  8  ®  6)6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  ,@  5)6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  4)6 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  3)6®  394 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2)6®  294 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3)6 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)6@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  494®  — 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hlckorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  Of  50  lbs.  .2  00  @  — 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  76  @100 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  40  @  50 

POTATOES. 

8tate,  per  180  lbs . 1  50@1  75 

Per  sack . 1  40@1  60 

Bermuda  No.  1 . 3  50@6  00 

No.  2 . 2  60@3  60 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  No.  1 . 3  25@4  00 

Charleston  and  Savannah . 3  26@4  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  11  ®  20 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  per  lb . 9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  &  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Duoks,  looal,  per  pair .  60  @  76 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  76 

Southern,  per  pair . ». .  60  @  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  76  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  76  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  26  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  &  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  23  @  26 

Phila.,  3)6  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  30  @  — 

Fowls.  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  8)6®  9 

Western,  prime,  ner  lb .  8)6®  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7)6 

Old  cooks,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Mixed  lots,  por  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  large,  per  doz  bunches . 2  0G@2  50 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  26@1  76 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bunobes . 2  60@3  00 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl-crate .  86@l  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  86@1  00 

Savannah,  per  bbl-crate .  — @  — 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Cuoumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@1  26 

Florida,  per  basket  .  75@1  00 

Savannah  and  Charleston,  per  basket.. 1  25@1  50 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  )6-bbl  box . I  60@2  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Local,  per  bbl .  50®  76 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  —  @  — 

Onions,  N.  O  .  per  bbl . 3  00®3  50 

E.ypt  an,  per  bag .  . 2  20®  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60@1  90 

Inferior,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Peas.  Norfolk,  per  )6-bbl  package .  40®  60 

Maryland,  per  )6-bbl  basket  .  60®  75 

Jersey,  per  )4-bbl  basket  .  60@  76 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  0l)@l  60 

Radishes,  local,  per  100  bunches .  26®  30 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  760 1  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk  per  bbl .  — ©  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl  .  -@  — 

8quash,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  25@2  00 

String  beans,  Charleston,  per  basket . 1  COO  I  60 

Savannah,  per  crate . 1  00®  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  7601  26 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,927  oans  of  milk, 
136  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  727  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  tl.05  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


SI  DO  YOU  SHAVE?  $1 

If  so,  you  want  a  good  razor — one  that 
you  can’t  make  cut  you.  There  is  only 
ODe  such.  It  is  the  Safety.  The  price 
is  $2.  You  can’t  buy  it  any  place  for 
less,  because  it  is  worth  it.  For  just  one 
month — June — no  longer,  no  shorter,  we 
will  let  you  have  one  for  less  than  they 
cost  us  by  the  dozen.  Any  time  during 
the  month  of  June,  you  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $2,  with  10  cents 


extra  for  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
the  razor  by  return  mail,  and  the  paper 
for  a  year  to  the  new  subscriber.  Of 
course,  you  will  get  $1  for  the  new  sub¬ 
scription,  so  the  razor  will  cost  you  only 
$1  besides  the  postage.  This  will  hold 
good  only  for  the  month  of  June.  We 
positively  will  not  repeat  this  offer  after 
June.  If  not  satisfied,  we  will  return 
the  money.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if 
you  want  comfort  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  shaving. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


insures 

MORE  EGGS 

QUICKER  GROWTH 
SHORTER  MOULTING 

“Your  Money's  Worth 
or  Your  Money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

73  PARK  PLACE.  -  NEW  YORK 


N.Y.  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

August  23  to  28,  1897. 

$25  OOO  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JAS,  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
ail  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds 

0AKNEB  &  OO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

844  WASHINGTON  SI..  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
BGG8,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCK8.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE 


Wo  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  tho  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIHY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports.  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &CO. 


lies,  voire a  strawberries 


only  $1  per  100.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


HITE  POND  LILIES.— Good  roots  by  mail, 
15  cents.  A.  B  TAYLOR,  Lawton  Station,  N.  Y. 


lAInvaf  ^f|~Aniaawho  has  actually  made 
(111  his  living  on  a  farm.  Must  know 

about  milk  and  plain  gardening  Address,  with  ref¬ 
erence  and  wages,  Oak  Grove  Farm,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Place  on  Fruit  Farm  Wanted  f°re“y8  s0°fn;gi8 

Address  H.  W.,  care  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FINE  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK  FARM  of  90  acres 
for  sale  cheap  for  cash  Possession  at  once 
C.  E.  COMPTON.  Redden,  Sussex  County,  Del. 


POR  SA.XjR. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Nurseries 

AND  FRUIT  FARM. 

A  rare  opportunity  for  an  energetic  young  man. 
Send  for  Circular,  giving  reasons  for  selling,  and  full 
description  of  property. 

J.  W.  KERR,  Denton,  Caroline  County,  Md. 


USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
-  grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  countx-y  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fnxit  ti-eated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 

Spraying  Crops. 

Prof.  Clai-ence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

“MY  HORSE  IS  A  MULE.” 

BETTER  FOR  SOUTHERN  FARMING. 

Ab  many  farmers,  in  coming  to  the 
South,  briDg  their  horses  with  them  or, 
upon  reaching  here,  immediately  buy 
the  required  team  force  of  western 
horses,  a  great  many  of  which  are  now 
being  sold  by  auction  in  our  chief  cities, 
it  may  be  worth  something  to  know  just 
what  to  expect  of  such  animals.  Not 
having  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
climate  conditions  in  this  latitude,  we, 
in  coming  from  Ontario,  Canada,  brought 
as  many  horses  (15,  mostly  mares),  as  we 
thought  necessary  to  do  the  work  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  with  a  Clydesdale 
stallion  to  keep  up  the  supply.  They 
were  put  to  work  plowing,  harrowing, 
etc.,  at  once,  March  1,  1888.  In  less  than 
six  weeks,  we  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  team  force  or  curtail  our 
plans  of  work. 

The  horses  did  not  seem  to  have  enough 
stamina  to  stand  nearly  as  much  work 
as  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
doing.  It  was  not  from  heat,  as  the 
weather  here  does  not  get  very  warm 
till  June.  Perhaps  the  change  from  oats 
to  corn  bad  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
I  am  certain  not  all,  as  a  number  of 
western  horses  that  have  recently  come 
into  this  neighborhood,  that  had  been 
used  to  corn,  yielded  to  the  same  indis¬ 
position. 

Some  of  the  horses  brought  from  Can¬ 
ada  nine  years  ago  are  still  here  and 
have  been  at  work  to-day.  During  the 
first  year,  they  had  but  little  energy  ; 
since  then,  though  at  pretty  constant 
work,  they  have  done  well.  Their  colts 
born  here  have  not  shown  the  climatic 
enervation  their  mothers  underwent  the 
first  year  ;  but  for  ordinary  farm  work 
in  Tidewater  Virginia,  neither  the  north¬ 
ern  nor  western-bred  horse,  or  heavy 
horse  raised  here,  is  equal  to  the  same 
in  the  drier  and  more  invigorating  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  West  and  North. 

For  this  climate  and  labor  to  be  had 
here,  mules  by  far  surpass  horses.  It  is 
an  exceptional  horse  that  will  do  the 
same  work  as  a  mule,  even  in  a  white 
man’s  hands ;  but  with  the  average 
negro,  mules  are  the  best  every  time. 
We  put  a  1,000-pound  mule  with  a  1,200- 
pound  horse,  and  expect  the  mule  to  do 
an  equal  share  of  the  work,  which  he 
does,  and  keeps  in  better  flesh  with 
much  less  feed  and  care.  We  long  since 
were  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
mule,  and  have  used  a  jack  of  late.  A 
mule  from  a  good  jack  and  a  1,200-pound 
Clydesdale  or  Percheron  mare  will  do 
quite  a  half  more  work,  in  this  climate, 
than  its  mother,  and  is  good  for  15  or 
more  years.  We  find  that  because  one 
owns  a  mule,  he  need  not  keep  his  life 
insured  either,  albert  r.  bellwood. 

Virginia.  _ 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  by  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Iodide  of  Potash  for  Horses. 

J.  3.,  Spooner,  Wis.—I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an 
account  of  a  horse  with  rheumatic  founder.  I 
think  that  I  have  a  1,600-pound  mare  that  is 
troubled  the  same  way.  She  has  been  that  way 
for  three  years,  off  and  on.  If  I  give  her  a  hard 
day  at  harrowing,  she  will  be  so  stiff  the  next 
day  she  can  hardly  turn  around ;  the  muscles  of 
her  legs  and  thighs  will  seem  to  be  tied  in  knots. 
How  shall  I  give  the  iodide  of  potash  ?  What 
size  doses,  how  often,  and  how  long  is  it  safe  to 
give  it  ? 

The  dose  of  the  iodide  of  potash  for  a 
medium-sized  horse  is  two  drams,  re¬ 
peated  once  or  twice  daily  and  continued 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  after  that  the 
medicine  should  be  withheld  for  two  or 
three  days.  It  can  then  be  repeated  if 
necessary.  For  a  1,600-pound  mare, 
three-dram  doses  could  be  safely  given. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  marked  effect 
in  three  or  four  days,  the  full  dose  can 
be  given  three  times  daily ;  but  more 
satisfactory  results  are,  usually,  ob¬ 
tained  by  giving  only  once  or  twice 
daily  and  continuing  for  the  longer 
period.  The  iodide  is  best  administered 
in  solution',  as  a  drench,  and  before  feed¬ 


ing.  But  owing  to  the  trouble  of  drench¬ 
ing,  it  is  more  conveniently  given  mixed 
with  a  little  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats, 
when  it  will  be  readily  eaten.  If  the 
horse  be  given  a  pinch  of  salt  daily  dur¬ 
ing  the  treatment,  the  effects  of  the 
iodide  are  said  to  be  increased. 

Remedy  for  “  Thick  Wind”. 

J.  C.  F.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  thick  wind,  caused  by  throat  dis¬ 
temper,  breaking  out  on  the  side  of  the  left  jaw, 
and  leaving  the  throat  enlarged  and  wind  thick  ? 
Can  it  be  cured  ? 

A  personal  examination  would  be 
necessary  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury 
before  I  could  satisfactorily  advise  treat¬ 
ment.  Take  the  horse  to  a  qualified 
veterinarian  for  treatment.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  curable,  depending  upon  the 
condition. 

Retained  Testicle  in  Pig. 

S.  S.  C.,  Hardwick,  VI—  In  castrating  pigs  at 
three  weeks  old,  I  found  one  in  which  I  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  testicle  on  one  side.  The  other 
side  was  removed  properly.  Is  it  possible  that 
I  can  fully  castrate  him  later,  or  if  not,  would  it 
injure  the  quality  it  the  meat  if  the  pig  is  killed 
at  seven  or  eigh  •  i  nths  of  age  ? 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  other  testicle 
will  come  down  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  when  it  can  be  removed.  If  it 
do  not,  I  would  advise  butchering  at 
least  as  early  as  six  months.  The  flesh 
might  not  become  strong  if  kept  until 
the  eighth  month,  depending  upon  the 
development  of  the  retained  testicle  ; 
but  there  would  be  danger  of  it  after 
the  fifth  or  sixth  month. 

Rheumatism  in  Lambs. 

G.  E.  H  ,  Bristol  Springs,  N.  Y.— Several  lambs, 
about  two  months  old,  have  been  taken  with 
what  seems  to  be  some  form  of  rheumatism. 
Their  legs  become  stiff,  and  they  are  unable  to 
stand,  although  apparently  healthy  in  other 
respects,  and  having  good  appetites.  They  are 
grade  Shropshires  from  good  stock. 

The  stiffness  is,  probably,  due  either 
to  rheumatism  or  joint  ill.  Give  the 
lambs  three  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda 
in  powder  placed  on  the  tongue  several 
times  daily.  House  both  the  ewes  and 
lambs  during  cold  or  wet  weather.  The 
ewes  should  be  well  fed,  including  a 
liberal  grain  ration,  to  insure  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  for  the  lambs.  If  the  stiff¬ 
ness  continue,  rub  the  legs  daily  with 
mustard  water,  after  which  rub  dry  or 
bandage.  Also  give  three  grains  of  iodide 
of  potash  three  times  daily  dissolved  in 
a  spoonful  of  water. 


KILLING  THE  HORN  FLY. 

What  is  a  reliable  formula  for  destroying  the 
Texas  horn  fly,  or  keeping  it  off  the  cows  ? 

Otego,  N.  Y.  g.  N.  C. 

Ans. — Undoubtedly,  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
the  horn  fly  is  to  apply  to  the  cattle 
some  substance  that  serves  as  a  repel- 
lant.  A  mixture  of  crude  cotton-seed 
oil  or  fish  oil,  100  parts,  and  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  three  parts,  applied  lightly 
to  those  parts  of  the  cattle  frequented 
by  the  flies,  will  keep  off  the  flies  for 
four  or  five  days.  The  mixture  may  be 
applied  with  a  paint  brush,  a  sponge,  or 
even  a  woolen  cloth.  Where  many  cattle 
are  to  be  treated,  a  very  satisfactory 
method  is  to  spray  them  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  kerosene  emulsion  and  tobacco 
decoction. 

To  make  the  emulsion,  thoroughly 
dissolve  one-half  pound  hard  or  soft 
soap  in  one  gallon  boiling  water.  While 
this  solution  is  still  very  hot.  add  two 
gallons  of  kerosene  and  quickly  begin 
to  agitate  the  whole  mass  through  a 
syringe  or  force  pump,  drawing  the 
liquid  into  the  pump  and  forcing  it  back 
into  the  dish.  Continue  this  for  five 
minutes,  or  until  the  whole  mass  assumes 
a  creamy  color  and  consistency  which 


will  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  not  glide  off  like  oil.  It  may  now 
be  readily  diluted  with  cold  rain  water, 
or  the  whole  mass  may  be  allowed  to 
cool,  when  it  has  a  semi-solid  form,  not 
unlike  loppered  milk.  This  standard 
emulsion,  if  covered  and  placed  in  a 
cool,  dark  place,  will  keep  for  a  long 
time.  In  making  a  dilution  from  this 
cold  emulsion,  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  amount  required  in  three  or  four 
parts  of  boiling  water,  after  which  cold 
rain  water  may  be  added  in  the  required 
quantities. 

For  the  horn  fly,  dilute  this  standard 
emulsion  with  nine  parts  of  water,  and 
then  add  to  this  dilution  one  gallon  of  a 
decoction  made  by  boiling  one  pound  of 
tobacco  stems  in  a  gallon  of  water.  A 
knapsack  pump  fitted  with  a  fine  spray 
nozzle  will  be  found  very  useful  in  apply¬ 
ing  this  mixture,  although  it  may  be 
applied  with  a  sponge.  A  good  time  to 
do  it  is  just  after  milking  time.  One 
man  adopts  the  following  method  :  The 
cattle  are  driven  into  an  inclosure 
through  a  gate  which  admits  only  one 
at  a  time.  A  man  with  a  knapsack 
pump  on  his  back  stands  at  the  gate  and 
sprays  one  side  of  each  animal  as  it 
passes  ;  they  are  then  driven  out  again, 
and  the  other  side  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  quantity  of  liquid  thus 
applied  is  very  small,  but  it  has  been 
found  sufficient.  Wherever  the  liquid 
comes  in  contact  with  the  flies,  it  is  said 
to  kill  them  instantly,  and  it  will  remain 
on  the  cattle  in  condition  to  act  as  a 
repellant  for  two  or  three  days.  By 
spraying  with  this  combination  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  the  cattle  can  be 
kept  comparatively  free  from  the  insect 
with  very  little  trouble  and  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  The  emulsion  and  tobacco  de¬ 
coction  will  leave  the  cattle  cleaner  and 
less  greasy  than  the  mixture  j  ust  men¬ 
tioned.  There  is  no  danger  of  injuring 
the  cattle  with  these  mixtures,  m.  v.  s. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Every  farmer  and  poultry  raise, 
knows  that  to  make  hens  profitable 
the  poultry  houses  must  be  kept 
dry,  warm,  and  draughtless. 

Chickens  grow  faster,  hens  lay 
more  eggs,  and  more  eggs  bring 
more  money.  How  can  you  do 
all  this?  Simply  cover  your  hen¬ 
houses  with  Neponsct  Waterproof 
Red  Rope  Fabric.  It  is  inexpen¬ 
sive,  practical,  and  durable. 

Treat  your  cow  and  horse  stables 
the  same  way,  and  see  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  appreciate  it.  Nepon¬ 
sct  is  much  cheaper  than  shingles 
or  clapboards,  and  for  the  above 
purposes  answers  about  as  well. 
Guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  water, 
wind,  frost,  and  vermin  proof. 

Neponsct  Black  Building  Paper 
for  inside  lining  is  very  economi¬ 
cal  and  durable. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


WHY  PAINT  YOUR  ROOFS 

every  year  or  two  when  one  coat  of  American  Cold 
Japan  will  preserve  a  Tin.  Iron  or  Steel  Koof  more 
than  10  years  '!  Costs  no  more.  Any  one  can  apply  it 
AMERICAN  COLI)  JAPAN  COMPANY. 
Cor.  Third  Street  and  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mind  this.  It  makes  no  difference, 


i  RHEUMATISM 


Chronic, 
Acute,  or 
Inflammatory 


of  the  Muscles,  Joints,  and  Bones  is  cured  by 


The  Farmer’s  Separator. 


The  picric  t.Rp  farmer’s  best  friend  this 
year,  and  the  way 
to  make  the  pig 
show  his  keep  is  to 
feed  him  with 
warm  skim-milk 
fresh  from  a  Little 
Giant  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator.  It  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  butter-fat 
in  it,  but  it  tastes 
good,  and  it  in¬ 
creases  the  yield  of  butter  in  the  dairy. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “Alpha”  and  '•  Baby”  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Save  HO  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

PUAUDinM  AUTOMATIC  MILK 

UnHmrlUli  coolersaeratoe 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

AND  aerator.  Latest 
and  Best.  Why?  Because 
it  is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  cooling  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  cheap  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  In¬ 
ferior  coolers.  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  U.  LEWIS, 

50  Main  St..  Cortland. N.Y 


CRE  OF  CORN 


<< 


and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 


n 


BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the', 
best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject.  Includes:  | 

/ — Silage  Crops  // — Silos. 

Ill— Silage,  IV— Feeding  of  Silage 

V —  Comparision  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ra¬ 
tions  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going 
rapidly.  It  is  FREE.  Wntefora 
copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  late> 

Salem,  Ohio 


THE  BEST  GRINDER. 

Farmers  now  prefer  French  Ruhr  Mills,  which 
grind  fine  table  meal  buckwheat,  rye  and  Graham 
flour  for  family  use,  as  well  as  feed  for  stock,  to  mills 
that  grind  feed  ODly.  Are  less  expensive.  Write 
NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO..  270  Day  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind  ,  for  book  on  Mills  and  Sample  Meal, 

FREE. 


_ _  How  to  Build.  , 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  ■** 

Tread  power 


THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 


Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu- 
L  lutes  the  speed  tor 
1  nicety.  A  suocese- 
Iful  power  for  run- 
_  _ _  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  We make‘2and 8 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS.  etc, 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO  *  BATAVUV8 TilLS. 


h  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
1,2  and3Howes.g^ 


G I A  N  T  T  h res h Ins  Machine.*-*''' 

■ain.  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Feed  and  EnsilageCutter8,Feed  Grinders,  Ao 
j <SR  &  SONS,  Lar.  ra.,U.&.A* 


UEEDIIED9C  Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

HttUHcKd  horse-  Ppwer 


nth 


or 
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SOME  INCUBATOR  QUESTIONS. 

HEAT  J  HYGROMETER  ;  THERMOSTAT. 

1.  I  have  two  incubators,  one  holding  200  eggs, 
and  one  300  eggs.  I  have  juft  had  anew  tank 
made  of  copper  for  the  small  one,  but  it  requires 
more  heat  for  the  necessary  temperature  now 
than  before,  though  1  have  two  sheets  of  asbestos 
over  the  top,  more  than  the  usual  covering.  The 
tank  is  so  hot  that  I  cannot  hold  my  hand  on  it. 
The  large  incubator  heats  with  less  fire  than  the 
small  one,  and  the  tank  is  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  as  hot.  The  large  one  is  constructed  so 
that  the  air  passes  entirely  around  the  tank, 
while  in  the  small  one,  only  the  under  side  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  quite  cool  under  the  egg 
trays  in  the  latter,  while  it  is  quite  warm  in  the 
other.  Will  some  one  explain  the  reason  ?  2. 
What  kind  or  make  of  hygrometer  is  best  ?  How 
long  can  they  be  depended  upon  to  record  the 
moisture  fairly  accurately?  3.  Who  makes  the 
best  and  longest-lived  thermostat  bar  ?  o.  a.  r. 

Nebraska. 

1.  I  cannot  account  for  the  loss  of  heat 
in  any  way  except  that  the  egg  chamber 
has  more  ventilation  in  the  small  ma¬ 
chine  than  in  the  larger  one.  I  think 
there  is  both  bottom  and  top  ventilation 
in  the  small  machine,  which  causes  a 
current  and  carries  the  heat  off.  2.  The 
best  hygrometer  for  incubator  use  is  the 
egg  itself.  The  inexperienced  can  easily 
learn  the  amount  of  air  space  required 
by  placing  some  eggs  under  hens  at  the 
same  time  he  puts  them  in  the  incubator, 
examining  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
use  moisture  or  more  ventilation  as  the 
case  may  require  to  keep  the  air  space 
the  same  in  the  eggs  in  the  machine  as 
in  those  under  the  hens.  As  a  rule, 
there  are  few  incubators  that  require 
much  moisture,  in  most  localities,  only 
those  having  a  great  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  which  dries  the  eggs  down  unless 
supplied  with  moisture.  3.  The  best  and 
strongest  working  thermostat  is  made 
by  Chas.  A.  Cyphers,  534  Moore  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  it  is  made  of  alumi¬ 
nium  and  steel,  and  so  constructed  that 
it  will  lift  quite  heavy  regulators,  and 
cannot  weaken  with  age  or  heat,  as  is 
the  case  with  those  bars  made  with  rub¬ 
ber  and  metal.  J.  e.  stevknson. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  Probably  the  pipes  contain  air, 
which  prevents  the  water  from  circulat¬ 
ing  and  uniformly  distributing  the 
warmth.  Raise  the  incubator  as  high 
as  possible  at  one  end,  shake  briskly, 
and  then  repeat  at  the  other  end,  so  as 
to  allow  the  confined  air  to  escape.  In 
nearly  all  cases  where  the  heat  is  greater 
at  one  point  than  another,  the  cause  is 
due  to  non-circulation  of  the  water.  2. 
A  hygrometer  is  of  no  value  in  an  incu¬ 
bator,  as  it  records  the  moisture  in  the 
incubator,  but  gives  no  assistance  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  eggs  require  it 
or  not.  The  best  hatches  are  secured 
by  the  use  of  little  or  no  moisture, 
Nature  providing  the  egg  with  a  suffic¬ 
iency.  Which  particular  make  of  hygro¬ 
meter  is  best  is  unknown.  3.  Hard 
rubber  is  considered  the  best  material 
for  thermostatic  bars.  r.  H.  JACOBS. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  small 
machine  should  take  more  heat  than  the 
large  one,  unless  it  should  be  in  the  cir¬ 
culation.  I  have  had  but  very  little  to 
do  with  hot- water  incubators,  and  when¬ 
ever  I  have,  I  think  the  hot  air  prefer¬ 
able.  2.  I  use  no  hygrometer.  3.  L.  R. 
Oakes,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  I  believe, 
makes  what  is  considered  the  best  ther¬ 
mostat  bar.  D.  A.  MOUNT. 

New  Jersey. _ 


FEEDING  YOUNG  STOCK. 

The  Dairy  Calf. — Our  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  calves  at  the  New  Hampshire  Sta¬ 
tion  is  as  follows  :  A  short  time  after 
the  calf  is  dropped,  it  is  taken  from  the 
dam  altogether,  she  is  milked  by  hand 
and  the  milk  is  given  to  the  calf  by 
means  of  a  Smalley  calf  feeder.  We 
then  aim  to  give  the  calf  the  dam’s  milk 
for  a  week  following,  in  amounts  of 
about  12  pounds  per  day,  in  two  feeds, 
morning  and  night.  The  cow  by  this 
system  does  not  miss  her  young  so  sadly 
as  if  left  a  longer  period,  and  soon  gives 
down  her  milk  in  a  most  natural  manner. 

After  the  first  week,  we  make  the  calf’s 


food  one-half  sweet  separator  milk  and 
one-half  of  the  dam’s  whole  milk  ;  we 
feed  this  a  few  days,  and  gradually 
taper  down  to  all  separator  milk,  when 
we  substitute  one  pound  per  day  of  flax¬ 
seed  jelly  made  by  boiling  three  pounds 
of  the  ground  flax  seed  in  24  pounds  of 
water,  about  five  hours.  We  have  used 
the  whole  flax  seed  in  the  jelly  form, 
and  while  the  calves  gained  each  week 
by  actual  proof  on  the  scales,  it  was  a 
decreasing  gain  to  that  of  the  ground 
flax  seed,  because  so  much  of  the  whole 
seed  passed  through  undigested.  We 
then  increase  the  amount  of  milk  as  the 
calf  will  take  care  of  it  without  scour¬ 
ing,  up  to  20  pounds  per  day,  which  we 
find  to  be  quite  enough  for  calves  at 
three  and  four  months  of  age. 

As  they  grow  older  and  learn  to  eat, 
we  give  a  little  ensilage  at  morning  and 
noon,  composed  of  Sanford  corn  and  soja 
beans,  of  which  we  are  careful  to  sepa¬ 
rate  all  the  stalks,  and  ears  of  corn,  and 
feed  only  the  soft,  juicy  leaves.  On  the 
ensilage  at  noon,  we  give  to  a  group  of 
three  calves,  one  pound  each  of  dry  oil 
meal  and  whole  oats  per  week,  that  is 
one  pound  of  each  lasts  one  week  for 
three  calves.  After  two  months  or  so, 
we  increase  the  oats  to  two  pounds  per 
week,  and  give  what  hay  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  We  use  the  calf  feeder  only  a 
few  days;  then  we  get  the  milk  warmed 
to  90  degrees  or  so  in  a  pail,  and  as  yet 
have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  them  to 
drink,  for  they  take  to  it  at  once  very 
readily.  The  milk,  however,  should  be 
warmed  all  through  the  feeding  with  it. 
If  the  calf  scour,  reduce  the  ration  and 
feed  little  and  often  ;  if  to  an  alarming 
extent,  a  tea  made  from  white  oak  bark, 
or  a  little  laudanum,  acts  as  a  preventive. 
Under  this  system  we  successfully  fed 
our  calves  this  past  winter,  and  have  six 
on  hand  now  of  grade  Jerseys,  Holsteins, 
and  purebred  Ayrshire,  that  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  for  their 
extremely  good  growth,  form  and 
healthy  appearance. 

Feeding  Young  Heifers. — Having  fed 
three  Short-horn  heifers  the  past  winter 
without  hay  or  any  other  dry  matter,  it 
may  interestsome  New  England  farmers 
to  learn  how  it  was  done.  They  were 
carrying  their  first  calves,  and  coming 
two  years  old.  They  were  fed  108 
pounds  of  ensilage,  18  pounds  of  roots, 
15  pounds  of  bran,  three  pounds  of  mid¬ 
dlings  and  nine  pounds  of  oil  meal  per 
day.  The  latter  part  of  the  winter,  the 
roots  were  left  out  and  apples  fed  in 
place  of  them  in  the  same  quantity. 
This  ration  was  equally  divided  into 
three  parts  by  weight,  and  each  animal 
got  the  same  amount.  They  were  given 
water  once  a  day,  and  also  were  well 
groomed  daily.  They  came  out  in  the 
spring  in  a  most  healthy,  hearty  condi¬ 
tion,  good  form  and  flesh,  and  altogether 
animals  that  one  would  take  pride  in 
showing  to  visitors.  The  experiment 
was  started  on  December  12,  1896,  and 
was  completed  April  10,  1897.  Their  re¬ 
spective  weights  at  the  start  were,  741, 
611%  and  692%  pounds  ;  at  the  finish, 
they  weighed  941,  838%  and  901%,  which 
proves  quite  clearly  that  they  did  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  food.  h.  m.  h. 

New  Hampshire  Ex.  Station. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle. — The  Dutch 
Belted  cattle  are  very  hardy.  In  regard 
to  their  milking,  they  are  ahead  of  the 
Holsteins  with  the  care  of  the  average 
farmer  ;  that  is,  with  the  same  feed  and 
care,  a  herd  of  Dutch  Belted  will  give  as 
much  milk  as  a  herd  of  Holsteins,  or 
very  near  it.  Of  course,  Holsteins  are 
ahead  of  all  breeds  as  milkers.  The 
Dutch  Belted  give  better  milk,  but  not 
as  rich  as  the  Jerseys  on  the  same  kind 
of  feed,  bran,  corn  meal,  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  Jersey  is  No.  1,  the  Dutch 
Belted  No.  2,  the  Ayrshire  No.  3,  and 
the  Holstein  No.  4.  That  is  the  record 
just  as  I  received  it  from  the  milk  fac¬ 
tory  where  the  milk  is  tested,  and  the 
cream  always  stood  in  those  lines.  I 


have  a  herd  of  Dutch  Belted  cattle  I 
which  are  giving  a  good  yield,  but  I  | 
could  not  say  just  how  much  to  a  cow.  I 
In  regard  to  quantity  of  milk,  it  is  all 
owing  to  the  feed.  I  think  there  is  more 
profit  and  more  milk  in  a  given  quantity  . 
of  feed  with  the  Dutch  Belted  than  with 
the  Holstein.  What  I  mean  by  that  is 
eight  quarts  of  bran  and  four  of  meal. 
That  is  a  good  feed  for  Dutch  Belted, 
but  Holsteins  would  get  poor  on  it. 

New  York.  A.  c. 

“  The  Helpful  Hen.” — The  Report  of 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  is 
mostly  devoted  to  “  Farm  poultry,  its 
rearing,  management  and  marketing, 
especially  as  applicable  to  Kansas  con¬ 
ditions  and  by  Kansas  people.”  The  re¬ 
port  shows  that,  during  1896,  the  poultry 
products  of  the  State  sold  for  $3,608,815. 
A  number  of  selected  articles  on  various 
poultry  topics  are  given,  the  Business 
Hen  being  among  the  publications  levied 
upon.  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
numerous  breeds  of  fowls  are  taken 
from  Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens, 
issued  recently  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  secre¬ 
tary,  F.  D.  Coburn,  has  collected  a  great 
number  of  valuable  articles  on  every 
branch  of  poultry  raising,  with  artificial 
incubation  and  without,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  remedies  for  almost  every 
known  poultry  disease.  It  is  a  valuable 
compilation  for  the  poultry  farmer. 
Part  II.  is  made  up  of  addresses,  papers 
and  discussions  at  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board.  It  will  be  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply  to  the  secretary,  F.  D. 
Coburn,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Two  years  ago  I  was  aflllctsd  with  a  bad  Cough, 
which  the  physicians  pronounced  tobeCONSUMP- 
TION,  but  after  usingtwo  bottles  of  .layne’s  Expec¬ 
torant,  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  myself  entirely 
cured.— C.  II.  THOMAS,  Cedarvllle,  Texas,  October 
17, 1895. 

The  Best  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Aclv. 


<jS  Money  talks  !  Wc  guarantee  that 

|  T  uttle’s 
1  Elixir 


(jk  will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
®  cure— $ioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn’t, 
flv  Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

W  Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to 
•W  DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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healed,  toughened  and  cur 
while  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS 

50c.  and  $  1  by  Poll 
mail, postpaid.  Vjd.ll 

“"““K  Powdt 


y8u  FEED  fob  PROFIT? 

rFLIES'S?'  MILK  Flesh? 

No  Fites,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 
if  1  cent  is  spent  in  U  M  A  mm  mm  m  mm 

Send  25  cents  to  U  3  9  1 1  L  H  W 

Mfg.  (Jo.,  1005  Fair-  nji  99  fijj  ® 
mount  Ave.,  Phi  la.,  ^  w  ■  bl  ■ 

Pa.  They  will  return  1  pint,  and  gnarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  MERIT  brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  eve,- 
before.  A  bonanza  for  Airents. 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT'S  DEATH  to  MCE  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post¬ 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  11.  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSEIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  I. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

R  F  SHANNON  ■!  907  Liberty  8t„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ii>  I,  onnnnun,  )  Farm.  Edgeworth,  P.F.W.&C.R.R 


You  Do  Not  Need  Jerseys  to  increase 

their  constituti  mal  vigor.  Buy  a  vigorous  young  hull 
from  some  strain  not  related  to  your  own.  We  have 
a  yearling  bull  from  Imported  Cypress  17413  (aged  18 
years  at  birth  of  calf),  sire  Isabella’s  Combination 
34757  that  will  suit  you.  S50  will  buy  him.  Write  for 
pe  ilgreo  and  picture  to  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hickory  - 
nilt  Farm,  Poolvilie,  N.  Y. 


^  n.  ^5  I  extra  lot  of  thoroughbred 

xJ  I  OCll  v  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  of  the 
choicest  breeding,  from  great  milkers  and  good  but¬ 
ter-makers.  I).  M.  CAMPBELL.  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKEN BURGH. 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 


and  C. Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 
_  bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eaas. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

nowready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  6017,  Eureka 
King  6901,  George  R.,  7369, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  8tock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.  —  Another  litter  of  10 
Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb.  Yearling  Sow  at 
$7  Just  the  kind  to  Improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 


DU  ROC- JERSEY  PIGS  and 
fine-bred  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPS  for  sale.  Write  J.  H.  FARRINGTON,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


Send  for  description  of  the 
Famous  O,  I.  C.  hogs,  two 
which  weighed  2806  lbs .  Sold 
2995  for  breeders  in  1895*96. 
despite  panic  and  hard  times. 

First  applicant  from  each  lo * 
cality  secures  a  pair  ON  TIME 
and  an  agency. 

L,  B.  SILVER  CO. 


P  O— i PRICES  REDUCED.  B.  &  W.  P. 

»  O  Rock,  W.  &  s  Wyandotte.  W.  Hr. 

&  Buff  Leghorn.  Bl.  Minorca.  13.  *1:  30  $2;  100  $4.  W 
Wyandottes  best  farmers’  fowls.  Catalogue  free. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


cuuo  Ducks;  selected  breeders;  must  be  sold. 
Stamp  for  cat.  Brookskle  Poultry  Farm.Columbus.N.J 


|/\rt-egg  Monitor  Incubator,  too  small  for  my 
■  W  use.  with  R  C.  B  leghorn  or  White  P. 
Rock  eggs  to  fill  it  at  812.  Victor  Brooder.  $5.  Both  In 
perfect  order.  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn  hens,  six  for  $5. 
White  P.  Rock  Breeding  Pens  very  cheap  for  qual¬ 
ity.  An  outfit  for  the  manufacture  of  Amber  Cane 
Syrup,  cheap.  If  taken  on  the  farm. 

S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


f-Regulatlng.  Catalogue  free. 
8.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 

Healthy 
Hens 

Keep  your  hens  well  by  the 
use  of  Chloro-Naptholeum. 

Cures  and  preventschicken 
cholera,  cures  gapes  and 
kills  hen  lice  and  fieas. 

Chloro-Naptholeum 

is  a  potent  scientific  harmless 
germicide,  insecticide,  disin¬ 
fectant,  preventive  and  general 
stock  remedy.  1  gallon  sent 
freight  paid  upon  receipt  of 
$1.50.  Agent*  Wanted. 

We»t  lMulnfectiiifc  Co., 

206  St  *208  E.  57th  St.,  .New  York. 


INCUBATORS^ 


.»  .  <■»  i  <«>.  w  a  m,  m»  <>- 

Be  sure  and  work  your  horso  when  you  are  treating  him  with  I 
BICKMORE’S  CALL  CURE  for  Collar  or  Harness  Galls,  Cuts,? 
Berate  tyjs  and  Speed  Cracks.  We  guarantee  a  cure  under  those  con-  X 
ditions.  This  remedy  is  equally  good  for  Cracked  or  Chapped  Teats  I 
on  cows  and  for  external  sores  in  man.  Your  dealer  has  it.  If  not  send  » 
10c.  for  sample;  enough  to  cure  one  horse.  BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  709, Old  Town.  Me.  S 


GALL  CURE 


LICE 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

_  ■  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  bv 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  LaIvfgrd  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

will  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  In  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  In  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  S4  State  St.,  New  York. 
4®” 'Refers  by  permission  to  Tilt:  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Humorous. 

Little  Sister  :  “  What’s  the  diff’rence 
’tween  ’lectric’try  an’  lightnin’?”  Little 
Brother  :  “You  don’t  have  to  pay  nuthin’ 
for  lightnin’.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  I  bought  a  pair  of  handsome  em¬ 
broidered  suspenders  to-day,  John,”  she 
said  as  she  smoothed  out  her  bloomers  ” 
“For  me  or  for  you?”  he  asked. — 
Chicago  Post. 

Wife;  “It  does  seem  hard  when  a 
woman  marries  she  has  to  take  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name.”  Husband  :  “  Well,  she 
takes  everything  else  he’s  got,  why  leave 
that  out  ?  ” — Judy. 

She  :  “  I  think  you  would  better  send 
up  another  rat-trap,  John.”  He  :  “  But 
I  bought  one  only  the  other  day.”  She  : 
“  I  know,  but  there  is  a  rat  in  that 
one.” — London  Tid-Bits. 

Bridget:  “Ye  give  thim  cows  too 
much  salt.”  Milkman:  “How  do  yer 
know  ?  ”  Bridget :  “  Sure,  and  Oi  can 
till  by  th’  milk  thot  they  dhrink  too 
much  wather  intoirely.” — Credit  Lost. 

Papa  :  “  The  Bible  says  that  people 
multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 
Bright  Boy:  “Wasn’t  that  nice,  pa?” 
Papa  :  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  Boy  : 
“  Having  school  outdoors.” — Twinkles. 

Con  Vivial  :  “  Doctor,  my  wife  suffers 
greatly  from  insomnia.”  Physician  : 
“Insomnia?  How  do  you  know  ?  ”  Con 
Vivial :  “  Why,  every  time  I  come  home 
at  2  or  3  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  always 
find  her  wide  awake  !  ” — Puck. 

He  :  “  They  tell  me  your  husband  is  a 
great  artist.”  She  :  “  That  he  is.  He 
painted  a  picture  of  some  onions  for  the 
last  exhibition,  and  they  were  so  natural 
that  the  committee  put  them  on  the 
top  line,  so  that  people  wouldn’t  smell 
them.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

“  Mr  wife  has  been  studying  geology 
and  the  house  is  so  full  of  rocks  I  can’t 
find  a  place  to  sit  down.”  “  What  will 
you  do  about  it  ?  ”  “  I’ve  induced  her  to 

take  up  astronomy.”  “Is  that  any  bet¬ 
ter?”  “Of  course;  she  can’t  collect 
specimens.” — Chicago  Record. 

“  How  old  are  you,  Johnny?”  “Six.” 
“Ever  been  ill?”  “Yes.”  “Often?” 
“  No.”  “Have  you  ever  had  the  doctor  ?” 
“Yes.”  “How  often?”  “Just  once.” 
“  How  long  ago  was  that  ?  ”  “  ’Bout  six 

years  ago.”  “What  was  the  matter, 
then  ?  ”  “I  was  getting  borned.” — Fun 

Smart  Tourist  (in  New  Hampshire, 
where  cobblestones  and  granite  are  the 
principal  crops):  “  I  say  there,  friend, 
what  are  you  building  a  wire  fence 
around  that  field  for  ?  There  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  in  there  that  any  animal  could 
possibly  eat.”  Farmer  :  “  Huh  !  Reckon 
1  know  what  I’m  about,  sonny.  I’m  put¬ 
ting  up  this  fence  for  fear  some  of  my 
cows  might  stray  in  there  an  d  starve  to 
death.” — New  York  Tribune. 

A  couple  of  small  Country  Week 
children  on  invitation  to  our  house,  went 
down  to  see  the  milking.  “  Ho,”  said 
one,  “  I  know  where  the  milk  comes 
from.  It  don’t  come  from  stores.  You 
just  go  up  to  a  cow  and  hold  a  bucket 
under  her  and  pull  a  string,  and  the 
milk  comes  down.”  Another  child,  last 
summer,  was  interested  in  one  of  the 
habits  of  cows.  “  Where,”  he  asked, 
“  does  they  git  their  chewing  gum  ? 
Does  the  Country  Week  buy  it  for  ’em  ?  ” 
American  Kitchen  Magazine. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY/'  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bi>rns,  Roofs,  al  I  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I  NGERSOI.L.  *40  Plymouth  St.,  Bnoklyn.N.Y 


TEA  SET  |.q  FREE 

with  $10  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc. 
Oreat  Reduction  in  prices.  Send  for  Few  Pre¬ 
mium  and  price  list,  etc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Reasons  for  their  Faith 

IN  THE 

Improved  U.  S.  Separator 


“It  paid  for  itself 
the  first  year.” 

S.  W.  Russeix. 
Highgate,  Ctr.  Vt. 

Jan.  is,  1897. 

“  ‘Uncle  Sam’  gets 
all  the  cream  every 
time.” 

Albert  Davis. 
lia.  Sullivan,  N.  H. 

May  3,  1897. 

“The  U.  S.  beat 
both  the  American 
and  the  De  Laval.” 

C.  H.  Bentlhv. 
Groton  City,  N.  Y., 
May  22,  1897. 

“The  Improved  U.  S.  was  making  us  $3o.ooa  month 
more  than  the  creamery  could.”  Gardner  &  15ly. 
Ashville,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1897. 

More  such — and  the  reason  explained  in  our 
Catalogues — Free. 

We  want  agents  where  we  have  none. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3 %,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES kfnds’ 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  your  supplies  now.  before 
the  busy  season  catches  yon. 
Price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUITBOXCO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

M  anufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
drlck,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Lining,  Chimney  Tops, 
Fire  Clay  Stove  Pipe.  Fire  Clay,  Kaolin,  Encaustic  Sidewalk 
Tile.  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement.  Lime,  Plaster,  etc. 


FARMERS 


Use,  and 
Make  Money 
Selling  this 
Article. 

/ 

/A 


Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 


WRITE 

NOW. 


Ff 


Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town 
Agency  now.  It  is  a  valuable  agency.  Sam¬ 
ples,  three  sizes,  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 
Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

••  I  sold  over  these  three  towns  8,000  Corn  Binders." 

N.  A.  Elsingkr,  Turner  Centre,  Maine. 

'•  I  saw  your  Ad.  saying  that  I  sold  over  these  three  towns  8,000  Bind¬ 
ers.  Please  exchange  that  for  19,000  and  you  will  tell  the  truth.” 

N.  A.  Elsinuer,  Turner  Centre,  Maine. 

•'  I  expect  to  sell  a  good  many  Binders  for  you  this  season.” 

Robt.  Ckahbk,  Vanderbilt,  Pa.  He  sold  6.000  last  season. 

•'  Was  your  agent  last  year  for  Agawam,  Mass.,  and  Suffield,  Conn. 

Would  like  the  same  this  year.  Every  one  liked  them.” 

E.  F.  Newton,  Agawam,  Mass.  He  bought  7,900  last  season. 

"Sold  5,500  Corn  Binders  in  a  short  time.  Believe  I  can  sell 
many  more  than  I  did  last  season.  From  all  who  used  them 
I  get  only  words  of  praise.” 

E.  R.  Keech,  Rockford,  Mich. 

W.  G.  St.  John,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  says “  I 
sold  6,000  in  small  lots  in  this  town.  Can 
sell  a  good  many  more  this  season,  as 

farmers  have  tried  them,  and  TIr  f\e\ 

know  what  they  are.”  lit 

**  Box  72 

Unadilla,  PLY 


^  _ 

% 

and  Binder, 
claims.  That’s 


When  I  Saw 

=your  advertisement 

I  thought  that  it  was  probably  like  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  many  other  makers  of  harvesting  machinery 
— big  blow  and  little  show;  but  I’m  ready  to  surren¬ 
der;  go  ahead,  gentlemen,  you’re  all  right;  I  bought 
one  of  your  binders  last  season  and  it  is  equal  to  any 
claim  you  ever  made  for  it.” 

This  is  the  condensed  essence  of  what  Mr.  Thomas 
Carney,  of  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  has  to 
say  about  the  McCormick  Right  Hand  Open  Elevator 
The  claims  made  for  McCormick  Machines  are 
because 


Machines  are  so  constructed  that  strong  claims  for  them  are  justified. 


:  justitied.  The  ma¬ 
chine  you  want  will  cost  you  more  than  the  other  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  worth  more;  that’s  all  - —  there’s  no  other  reason  —  and  in  the  end  you’ll  be 
glad  you  paid  the  difference,  because  there’s  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 


McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  anrl 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper,  for  sale  everywhere. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall— now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  In  .he  Spring,  60  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.Q.)N.Y. 


Farmers, 


Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  Improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Eruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees]  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

XIT  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings.”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 


No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

kVWVVWWWVV 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

8old  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Scnp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  I'a. 


rrnT||  I7CDCM  Cash  antl  responsible  buyers 

rrn  I  ILI/tho^  Address  HUBBARD  &  CO  . 
1  hiiiii.ii.h.iu  1  708  Merchants  B’k,  Balt.,  Md 


ST.  JOMSVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Engines,  Stone  Crushers,  'Thrashers, 

HORSE  POWERS,  DRAG  AND  BENCH  SAWS, 

St.  .lolinsville,  N.  V. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“1  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAILOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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A  NURSERY  BOTTLE  FOR  STRAWBERRIES! 

FEEDING  THE  PLANTS  THROUGH  TIPES. 

Sired  by  a  Hydraulic  Ram. 

A  drought  in  June  had,  for  several  years,  shortened 
my  crop  of  strawberries  about  one-half.  This  caused 
me  to  consider  whether  it  would  pay  to  irrigate  them, 
and  what  kind  of  plant  would  be  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory.  My  truck  farm  is  favorably  situated 
for  irrigation,  having  a  large  brook  running  through 
it,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  bed 
of  the  brook  is  from  four  to  eight  feet  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  garden.  The  problem  for  me  was,  how 
the  most  economically  to  elevate  the  water  to  be  able 
to  use  it  for  irrigating  purposes  :  a  windmill  was  too 
uncertain,  and  an  engine  too  expensive.  I  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  use  a  hydraulic  ram.  I  placed  one  of  the 
largest  sized  rams  in  the  brook.  The  drive  pipe  was 
extended  60  feet  above,  where  a  dam  was  made,  rais¬ 
ing  the  brook  about  four  feet.  The  fall  in  the  drive 
pipe  is  about  one  foot,  which,  with  the  dam,  makes  a 
fall  of  five  feet,  which  is  sufficient  to  elevate  all  the 
water  I  usually 
need. 

Near  the  ram, 
on  the  highest 
bank  of  the 
brook,  a  tank 
was  built  of 
pine  planks, 
holding  100  bar¬ 
rels.  See  Fig. 

172.  From  the 
tank,  iron  pipes 
are  laid  in  dif- 
ferent  direc¬ 
tions  over  the 
gardens.  Every 
third  coupling 
in  the  pipe  is  a 
T  coupling 
with  an  iron 
plug  which  can 
b  e  unscrewed 
and  a  hose  at¬ 
tached.  The 
water  is  usual¬ 
ly  distributed 
over  the  garden 
at  night,  and 
may  be  applied 
either  through 
a  sprayer  or 
poured  on  in  a 
stream  as  de¬ 
sired.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  ground  from  baking  with  surface  irrigation, 
and  to  retain  moisture,  I  sometimes  place  a  mulch  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  strawberries  and  celery. 

One  object  I  had  in  view  in  building  the  water  tank, 
was  to  dissolve  fertilizers  in  the  water,  and  feed  them 
to  the  plants  through  the  pipes.  The  objections  to 
putting  stable  or  poultry  manure  directly  in  the  tank 
is,  that  it  may  clog  the  distributing  pipes  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  overcome,  by  building  a  slatted  box  in 
the  center  of  the  tank,  putting  the  slats  close  enough 
together  to  hold  the  manure,  while  allowing  the 
water  to  go  in  and  carry  out  the  fertilizing  materials 
in  the  manure.  In  using  fine  manure,  such  as  poultry 
or  sheep  manure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
receptacle  with  wire  cloth,  or  put  it  in  loosely  made 
sacks.  The  manure  should  be  taken  out  every  few 
days,  when  it  can  be  placed  between  the  rows  of 
plants  for  mulch,  and  more  manure  put  in  the  tank. 

My  experiments  in  irrigating  strawberries  have 
been  quite  satisfactory  ;  I  begin  when  the  blossoms 
appear.  The  pipes  are  laid  over  the  field  about  1Q0 


feet  apart,  and  I  can  distribute  the  water  with  75  feet 
of  hose.  I  have  sometimes  used  a  revolving  sprinkler, 
but  it  applies  the  water  too  slowly  for  me.  I  take  a 
large  hose,  start  the  water  at  the  upper  end  of  a  row, 
then  move  the  hose  when  it  has  run  as  far  as  it  will. 
If  the  hose  is  laid  on  the  ground,  manure  water  may 
be  run  between  the  rows  without  injuring  the  foliage 
of  the  plants.  I  am  looking  forward  with  interest  to 
the  result  of  some  experiments  in  dissolving  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  water  and  feeding  it  to  the  plants. 

May  23,  there  was  a  hard  frost,  and  the  plants  were 
badly  frozen.  Just  before  daylight,  I  began  to  sprinkle 
them  with  the  hose,  and  before  the  sun  was  shining 
upon  them,  I  had  drawn  the  frost  nearly  all  out. 
They  did  not  escape  some  injury,  but  I  think  the 
water  did  much  to  save  the  crop.  The  hydraulic  ram, 
which  is  not  shown,  is  placed  in  the  brook  close  by 
the  water  tank,  and  a  discharge  pipe,  22  feet  long, 
carries  the  water  from  the  ram  into  it.  The  ram  sets 
about  10  feet  below  the  top  of  the  tank,  and  fills  the 
inch  discharge  pipe,  which  fills  the  tank  once  in  24 
hours.  By  raising  the  dam  to  get  more  pressure  on 


the  ram,  I  can  get  considerably  more  water.  I  am 
not  well  satisfied  with  the  dam,  for  it  is  often  injured 
by  high  water,  and  shall  lay  a  pipe  in  the  brook,  as 
far  up  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  sufficient  fall  to  operate 
the  ram.  For  irrigating  two  acres,  I  use  about  60 
rods  of  iron  pipe.  The  cost  of  the  plant  was  about 
$100.  I  use  it  for  irrigating  celery  and  other  crops,  also 
in  transplanting,  and  consider  it  a  good  investment. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  w.  n.  jenkins. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  present  season,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  irrigation  hasn’t  been  needed  for  strawber¬ 
ries  or  anything  else.  We  have  had  an  excess  of  rain  ; 
but  its  effects  are  plainly  apparent  in  an  extra  and 
vigorous  growth  of  vines,  and  increased  size  of  fruit. 
But  irrigation  in  a  dry  time  would  prove  superior 
even  to  this  natural  watering,  for  then  we  would 
have  the  sun  to  ripen  the  fruit,  whereas,  this  year, 
there  has  been  so  much  cool  and  cloudy  weather  that 
it  has  been  deficient  in  flavor.  Nothing  brings  out 
the  sweetness  and  flavor  in  fruit  like  sunshine.  With 
plenty  of  water,  the  combination  is  ideal, 


gasoline  or  wind  for  pumping. 

WHICH  IS  THE  BETTER  POWER? 

Gasoline  Engine  Suits  Me. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  157,  appeared  a  query  about 
gasoline  engines  for  pumping.  I  purchased  a  three- 
horse- power  gasoline  engine  last  year  for  irrigation, 
pumping  water  from  a  stream  running  through  my 
place,  furnishing  18  to  20  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
This  stream  I  dammed,  collecting,  ia  16  hours,  about 
20,000  gallons.  My  engine  and  pump  would  pump 
these  20,000  gallons  to  an  elevation  of  62  feet  in  eight 
hours,  or  by  actual  test,  55  gallons  per  minute.  My 
engine  would  consume  one  gallon  of  gasoline  to  pump 
60,000  gallons  of  water.  The  engine  requires  no  atten¬ 
tion  after  everything  is  in  running  order,  except 
lubricating.  We  have  left  the  engine  running  by  it¬ 
self  hours  at  a  time.  I  have  watered  half  an  acre 
during  a  severe  drought  in  three  hours,  so  that  it  was 
so  wet  that  the  land  would  not  bear  walking  over  it. 
There  is  no  danger  whatever.  The  gasoline  tank  may 
be  located  outside  the  building.  I  had  mine  outside, 

but  I  shall 
move  it  inside, 
as  I  believe 
there  can  pos- 
sibly  be  no 
danger.  There 
is,  however,  a 
great  differ¬ 
ence  in  pumps, 
and  some 
pumps  require 
more  power  to 
do  a  certain 
amountof  work 
than  others. 

The  past  win¬ 
ter  and  spring 
were  extreme¬ 
ly  wet  here  and 
about  April  10, 
the  weather 
turned  dry  ;  by 
May  1 ,  our 
crops  were  suf¬ 
fering  and  we 
had  a  drought 
on  us.  We  at 
this  time  began 
irrigating.  The 
strawberries 
especially  were 
most  in  need  of 
moisture.  Our 
soil  is  a  light 
loam,  and  the  surface  is  subject  to  baking  after  heavy 
rain  or  irrigation  ;  for  this  reason,  when  we  prepare 
the  land,  which  is  somewhat  undulating,  we  bed  it  in 
beds  so  as  to  leave  a  small  furrow  between  each  two 
rows.  These  furrows  are  run  at  a  light  incline,  so 
when  the  water  gets  in  them  it  will  move,  yet  not 
wash.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  pipe  as  it  comes 
from  the  pump,  and  is  divided  in  as  many  rows  as  the 
rows  will  admit  without  washing  or  rising  above  the 
beds.  By  this  method,  the  surface  about  the  plants 
never  bakes,  while  the  moisture  rises  under  the  plants. 
We  have  been  irrigating  in  this  manner  for  the  past 
month,  strawberries,  cabbage,  beans,  tomatoes,  beets, 
and  cucumbers.  The  water  was  turned  in  these  fur¬ 
rows  as  described  above,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground 
was  well  saturated  about  these  furrows,  the  water 
was  moved  to  as  many  more  new  ones,  and  so  on  till 
the  field  was  well  watered.  In  43  hours,  the  ground 
had  sufficiently  dried  to  admit  the  cultivator,  which 
was  run  turough  the  rows,  and  the  furrows  thereby 
were  leveled  down.  In  the  course  of  8  or  10  days,  we 
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found  that  the  crops  needed  more  water,  the  shovel 
plow  was  run  through  the  rows  and  the  same  furrows 
again  were  opened,  and  the  water  was  run  as  be¬ 
fore.  To-day,  June  3,  while  our  neighbors’  fields 
look  wilted  and  have  stopped  growing,  our  crops  that 
had  been  irrigated  have  not  suffered,  and  their  growth 
was  not  checked.  Our  strawberries  (several  acres), 
did  not  set  a  very  heavy  crop  in  spring,  but  every 
berry  developed  to  perfection,  making  it  a  full  crop  ; 
while  the  berry  picking  has  gone  on  a  month  to-day, 
the  fields  are  white  with  blossoms  and  loaded  with 
young  fruit.  Our  strawberries  received  no  mulch, 
yet  the  fruit  is  as  clean  and  bright  as  a  new  pin. 
Georgia.  c.  dkckner 

Value  of  a  Windmill. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  a  gasoline  engine 
for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water  for  stock,  but  have 
used  a  windmill  successfully  for  many  years.  I  think 
P.  C.  will  have  no  trouble  in  procuring  a  constant 
supply  of  water,  also,  providing  the  conditions  are  all 
properly  arranged.  In  the  first  place,  a  first- class 
mill  and  pump  are  required,  pipes  for  conveying 
water  to  and  from  the  storage  tank  well  protected 
from  frosts  during  the  most  severe  weather,  and  the 
tank  of  sufficient  capacity  to  insure  water  for  his 
amount  of  stock,  even  during  a  period  of  three  or  four 
days  if  necessary,  when  there  is  not  wind  sufficient 
to  run  the  mill — instances  that  seldom  occur,  how¬ 
ever.  Our  own  mill,  which  has  faithfully  performed 
its  work  during  the  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s 
storms  for  nearly  17  years,  without  a  dollar’s  expense 
for  repairs,  is  running  this  morning  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition,  apparently,  as  ever. 

A  near  neighbor,  after  considering  the  matter  a 
year  or  two  since,  decided  to  replace  his  old  mill  with 
another  with  later  improvements  (instead  of  testing 
a  gasoline  engine),  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  fur¬ 
nishing  an  abundance  of  water  for  about  50  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle,  200  or  more  fattening  lambs,  besides  a 
number  of  horses,  cows,  etc.  The  large  storage 
capacity  enables  him  to  keep  this  amount  of  stock, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  F.  C.  should  not  have  the 
same  success  if  the  proper  measures  be  taken  to 
secure  it.  From  ray  own  experience  and  observation 
regarding  the  matter,  I  should  assume  that  he  will 
find  no  cheaper  or  pleasanter  method  of  furnishing 
the  amount  of  water  required  for  his  stock. 

New  York.  irving  d  cook 

An  Argument  for  Windmills. 

It  is  true,  as  F.  C.  says  on  page  155,  “  The  windmill 
sometimes  fails,”  but  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  am 
sure  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest  way  he 
can  supply  his  place  with  water.  “The  windmill 
sometimes  fails,”  but  the  gas  engine  always  fails  un¬ 
less  he  furnishes  the  gasoline,  and  then  he  has  to  be 
there  to  start  and  stop  it.  What  is  needed  with  a 
windmill  is  a  tank  large  enough  to  hold  a  two  or 
three  days’  water  supply.  With  such  a  tank  he  need 
have  no  fear  of  a  water  famine.  With  a  good  gaso¬ 
line  engine  there  is  very  little  danger  of  accident  or 
fire,  if  carefully  handled  ;  but  the  engine  costs  a  good 
deal  of  money  ;  it  makes  lots  of  noise  ;  and  the  gaso¬ 
line  costs  money,  but  it  will  get  the  water  all  right. 

The  windmill  has  these  advantages  :  It  is  cheap  ;  it 
is  durable.  The  power  to  run  it  doesn’t  cost  a  cent. 
“The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,”  and  when  it 
listeth,  and  it  is  going  to  blow  whether  we  use  it  or 
not,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  harness 
(windmill),  and  keep  it  well  oiled,  and  the  work  will 
be  done,  and,  with  the  tank  as  mentioned,  well  done. 
The  man  who  has  water  to  be  pumped,  and  stands 
hour  after  hour  and  pumps  by  hand,  or  who  buys 
gasoline  to  run  an  engine  for  pumping  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  horse  power  are  wasting  over  his  head  in 
the  force  of  the  wind,  is  not  wise,  to  put  it  very 
mildly. 

By  a  system  of  floats  in  the  tank,  the  miJl  can  be 
made  to  shut  itself  out  of  wind  when  the  tank  is  full, 
and  start  again  when  any  desired  portion  is  used  out. 
With  such  an  arrangement,  all  one  need  to  do  is  to 
oil  the  mill  once  a  week  and  let  it  alone.  There  isn’t 
a  doubt  that,  in  the  near  future,  we  are  going  to  light, 
and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised,  warm  our  houses  and 
light  our  barns  with  electricity  generated  by  wind¬ 
mills.  Dynamos  for  generating  the  electricity  can 
be  run  now  with  windmills,  and  all  that  is  needed  is 
some  economical  storage  plant. 

On  my  own  farms,  I  have  had  four  wooden  wind¬ 
mills  and  four  steel  ones,  and  now  have  three 
aeromotors  in  successful  operation.  I  have  had  the 
aeromotors  from  nine  down  to  four  years,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  cost  a  cent  for  repairs  in  all  that  time. 
On  two  farms,  we  have  the  water  not  only  in  the 
barns,  but  in  the  houses  as  well.  On  one  farm,  the 
mill,  an  eight-foot  one,  supplies  four  barns,  the  horse 
stable  and  house,  with  hydrants  in  the  garden.  On 
another,  it  supplies  a  barn  96  x  160  feet  and  the  house 
and  garden.  It  is  strange  to  me  that  so  few  farmers 
have  the  water  in  their  houses.  Many  have  tanks 


and  supply  the  stock,  but  not  one  in  fifty  of  these 
takes  it  to  the  houses.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
farmer  may  not  have  all  the  water  conveniences  of  a 
city  house.  By  putting  a  large  tank  up  high  enough 
to  bring  the  water  all  over  the  house,  he  may  have 
hot  and  cold  water  and  a  water  closet  in  the  house 
at  a  very  small  cost.  If  the  tank  is  put  into  some 
building  or  covered,  and  an  overflow  put  to  it,  so  that 
the  mill  can  be  let  to  run  a  good  part  of  the  time — to 
keep  water  cool  in  hot  weather,  and  warm  in  very 
cold  weather  so  it  will  not  freeze — the  water  will  be 
good  to  drink. 

I  remember  when  we  put  up  our  first  mill  and  tank, 
that  in  going  to  the  horse  barn,  we  came  very  near 
the  house,  and  so  concluded  to  run  a  pipe  to  the 
house,  never  thinking  that  we  would  ever  use  the 


tank  water  for  drinking,  as  there  was  a  good  well 
within  30  feet  of  the  door.  But  in  less  than  a  year, 
we  began  drinking  the  tank  water,  and  soon  after 
took  the  pump  out  of  the  house  well  and  filled  it  up. 
On  another  farm,  we  have  a  well  close  by  the  kitchen 
door,  but  not  a  pail  of  water  has  been  pumped  from 
it  since  the  water  from  the  tank  was  brought  to  the 
house.  It  costs  us  about  25  cents  per  year  for  oil  on 
each  of  our  mills,  and  if  F.  C.  doesn’t  think  that  is 
economical  pumping  of  water,  let  him  try  a  gasoline 
engine  for  a  year,  and  he  will  come  to  that  conclusion. 

New  York.  ,r  s.  woodward. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  FIELD  ROLLERS. 

I  wish  to  protest  against  the  roller  figured  on  page 
338  of  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  because  it  will  bear  down  so 
hard  on  the  horses’  necks.  It  will  do  this  because 
the  hitch  is  so  high  above  the  line  drawn  from  the 
end  of  the  tongue  to  the  center  of  the  roller,  and  while 
the  horses  are  pulling,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
power  applied  to  the  double-trees  is  exerted  in 
forcing  the  end  of  the  tongue  down.  ,  This  must  be 
counteracted  by  lifting  up  on  the  neckyoke,  thus 
causing  a  double  waste  of  power.  To  balance  the 
weight  of  tongue  and  double-trees,  a  seat  is  usually 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  roller,  and  the  driver,  as 
the  horses  are  resting  at  the  end  of  the  row,  shows 
his  neighbor  how  nicely  it  is  balanced,  and  that  there 
is  no  weight  on  the  horses,  by  swaying  back  and  forth 
in  his  seat  and  making  the  neckyoke  rattle.  But  let 
him  try  to  rattle  the  neckyoke  when  the  horses  are 
pulling,  and  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  do  it.  I  know, 
for  I  have  tried.  I  notice,  also,  that  most  of  the 
advertised  rollers  have  the  same  defect,  and  it  is  a 
very  serious  one.  I  positively  would  not  use  such  a 
roller,  at  least  on  any  considerable  job. 

It  is  not  hard  to  construct  a  roller  properly.  Ilere 


is  the  description  of  one  that  I  made  several  years  ago, 
and  that  gave  good  satisfaction  : 

A  frame  of  4  x  4  oak  was  made  and  the  tongue 
placed  as  shown  at  Fig.  174,  which  also  shows  the 
braces  and  the  gudgeons  or  pins  which  held  the  rollers 
in  place.  The  logs  were  solid,  334  feet  long  and  18 
inches  in  diameter.  Gudgeons  about  16  inches  long 
were  driven  into  the  ends  of  the  logs.  These  were 
1 M  inch  iron  squared  for  12  inches  of  their  length  and 
driven  into  one  inch  holes,  leaving  the  four  inches 
round  part  to  project.  One  log  was  set  four  inches 
ahead  of  the  other  in  the  frame.  To  keep  the  frame 
from  tipping  back  quite  so  much,  the  tongue  was 
placed  over  the  front  4x4,  and  under  the  hind  one. 
An  old  mower  seat  was  fastened  on  the  back  part  of 
the  frame.  No  trouble  with  this  roller  bearing  down 
on  the  horses’  necks  !  Also,  it  was  pheap,  easy  to 
turn,  was  just  the  right  width  to  go  between  the 
rows  of  cor©,  and  last  but  not  least,  it  would  do  bet¬ 


ter  work  than  a  large  roller,  because,  instead  of 
riding  over  the  big  clods  as  a  large  roller  would,  it 
would  push  them  ahead  of  it,  grind  away  at  them 
and,  probably,  break  them  in  several  pieces  before  it 
mounted  them.  A  large  roller  of  the  same  weight 
would  run  easier,  but  a  small  one  will  break  up  more 
clods,  and  that  is  what  a  roller  is  for.  A  large  roller 
strikes  a  clod  nearly  on  top.  and  simply  pushes  it 
down,  while  a  small  one  strikes  it  on  the  side  and  gets 
several  whacks  at  it  before  it  is  done. 

There  are  very  few  rollers  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  I  do  not  have  one  myself.  One  reason  of  their 
scarcity  is  because  no  fall  grain  is  sown,  and  spring 
crops  do  not  often  need  a  roller.  Of  course  we  do  not 
have  any  stones  to  push  into  the  soil.  Still  there  are 
times  when  a  roller  would  come  very  handy. 

Newton,  Iowa.  k.  b  w 

GRINDING  MOWING-MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Every  farmer  that  I  ever  saw  grinding  mowing- 
machine  knives  held  them  out  at  arm’s  length,  and 
ground  them  on  the  top  of  the  stone,  similar  to  the 
way  that  a  scythe  is  ground.  This  is  not  only  a  slow, 
laborious  way,  but  as  good  an  edge  cannot  be  got  as 
where  a  proper  rest  for  the  knife  section  is  used.  I 
use  a  flat  board  rest  for  grinding  mine,  which  is  made 
by  simply  nailing  a  board  about  seven  or  eight  inct  es 
wide  on  top  of  the  frame  that  the  stone  is  hung  upon. 
The  stone  should  be  trued  up  so  as  to  run  true,  and  the 
edge  of  the  rest  should  come  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  so  as  not  to  permit  the  knife  section  to  be 
drawn  down  between  the  stone  and  rest.  My  stone 
is  bung  upon  the  common  friction  wheel  bearings 
which  raise  the  center  of  the  stone  just  high  enough 
from  the  frame  so  that  an  inch-board  rest  on  top  of 
the  frame  makes  it  just  about  right  for  grinding  the 
mowing-machine  knife  when  the  back  of  the  knife 
section  rests  on  the  rest.  Fig.  173  gives  an  idea  of 
how  the  thing  is  managed. 

One  side  of  the  knives  has  to  be  ground  on  one  side 
of  the  stone,  and  then  the  other  side  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stone,  on  account  of  the  crank  being  in  the 
way  of  the  end  of  the  section.  The  stone  should 
revolve  towards  the  knife,  and  the  knife  should  be 
held  with  the  point  pitching  a  little  toward  the  stone 
and  at  such  an  angle  to  the  face  of  the  stone  as  will 
bring  it  to  a  proper  cutting  level  ;  this  position  can 
readily  be  ascertained  by  the  operator  in  one  or  two 
trials.  The  knives  are  held  in  position  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  are  pressed  against  the 
stone.  After  becoming  accustomed  to  this  way  of 
grinding  bevel-edged  tools,  one  will  wonder  how  he 
ever  got  along  with  the  old  way.  Chisels  and  similar 
tools  can  be  ground  in  this  way.  Whenever  grinding 
tools  that  do  not  reach  across  the  face  of  the  stone, 
they  should  be  given  a  side- ways  motion,  so  as  to 
prevent  wearing  the  stone  unevenly. 

In  grinding  my  mowing-machine  knives,  I  always 
grind  three  or  four  of  the  end  sections  on  the  side 
of  the  stone  next  to  the  crank  end,  so  as  to  wear  that 
side  of  the  stone  down  with  the  other  ;  this  with 
what  scythe  and  other  grinding  we  have,  seems  to 
keep  that  side  of  the  stone  worn  down  even  with  the 
other.  f.  A.  i\ 

Dudley,  Mass. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  FOR  SEED. 

HOW  THEY  HARVEST  THE  CROl’  IN  DELAWARE. 

Crimson  clover  seed  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
crops  to  save  in  good  order.  Those  who  have  tried  it, 
realize  this  already,  and  those  who  try  it  this  season 
for  the  first,  will  agree  with  me  fully  after  the 
season’s  experience.  I  have  been  growing  this  clover 
for  seed,  eight  years  ;  and  have  much  to  learn  about 
it  yet.  There  is  a  golden  time  to  cut  the  seed,  which 
is  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  fully  mature  and  hard, 
but  before  it  begins  to  loosen  from  the  stem. 

It  requires  experience  to  be  able  to  determine  this 
stage  of  growth  exactly.  If  cut  a  day  or  two  too  soon, 
the  seeds  will  not  be  as  large  and  plump  ;  while  if 
allowed  to  stand  a  little  too  long,  much  of  it  will 
drop  and  be  wasted. 

When  I  began  saving  this  seed,  I  cut  it  with  a  com¬ 
mon  mowing  machine,  doing  the  work  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  while  it  was 
damp,  and  following  immediately  with  a  wire  tooth 
horse  rake,  drawing  it  into  small  windrows.  When 
partially  cured,  the  rows  were  bunched  in  small  piles. 
When  treated  in  this  way,  in  good  weather,  I  have 
hulled  it  out  in  four  or  five  days  after  cutting.  For 
the  past  four  years,  1  have  used  a  self-rake  reaper  for 
cutting,  and  find  that  much  less  seed  is  wasted  than 
when  a  mower  is  used.  In  ordinarily  good  clover,  I 
set  the  rakes  to  drop  a  gavel  every  second  rake.  This 
makes  the  bunches  so  small  that  they  cure  nicely 
without  turning,  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  As 
soon  as  perfectly  dry,  it  should  be  hulled  out  or 
hauled  to  barn  or  stack.  It  is  desirable  to  secure  it 
without  rain  ,  for  even  a  moderate  amount  of  rain 
after  cutting,  will  stain  the  seed,  and  one  or  two  days 
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of  wet,  muggy  weather,  will  eause  the  seeds  to 
sprout ;  four  days  of  such  weather  will  generally  ruin 
the  crop  entirely.  Great  care  must  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  needless  handling,  as  the  seeds  drop  at  the 
slightest  touch  when  dry.  We  use  large  four-tine 
steel  forks,  for  handling  it. 

Although  the  seeds  in  the  haulms  drop  so  easily 
from  the  stems,  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the 
seeds  from  the  haulms.  Ordinary  steam-power  hull- 
ers  are  used,  fitted  with  riddles  and  sieves  especially 
made  for  Crimson  clover,  as  the  seeds  are  larger  than 
those -of  Red  clover.  I  use  low-down  wagons  with 
tight  racks  for  hauling  to  the  huller  or  barn.  A  full 
outfit  for  hulling,  with  10-horse  power  traction 
engine,  etc.,  of  latest  pattern,  costs  about  $3,000. 
Seven  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  are  a  good  yield  ; 
more  often  it  will  not  exceed  five  or  six.  Fifty  to 
sixty  bushels  make  a  good  day’s  work  for  these  power 
hullers.  Thrashermen  who  own  a  full  rig,  and  make 
a  business  of  going  around  among  farmers  to  hull 
seed,  charge  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  with 
board  and  coal  found.  At  present  price  of  seed — $3 
per  bushel — it  is  not  a  very  remunerative  crop  for 
farmers,  and  much  less  than  usual  has  been  saved  for 
seed  here.  k.  g.  PACKARD. 

Delaware. 


FARM  BOOKKEEPING. 

WHICH  CHOPS  PAY  A  PROFIT? 

Every  merchant  must  know  what  his  goods  cost 
him  if  he  is  to  do  business  at  a  profit.  We  would  have 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  ability  of  a  storekeeper 
who  did  not  know  the  cost  of  the  goods  he  was  sell¬ 
ing.  But  that 
is  just  what  the 
farmers  are 
doing,  selling 
their  produce 
year  after  year, 
not  knowing 
whether  the 
price  they  re¬ 
ceive  is  above 
or  below  the 
cost  of  raising. 

I  do  not  know 
of  a  single 
farmer  in  this 
town,  though 
there  may  be 
some,  who 
knows  what  it 
costs  him  to 
grow  a  bushel 
of  corn,  wheat 
or  potatoes.  Six 
years  ago,  a 
lecturer  in  our 
farmers’  insti¬ 
tute  asked 
every  farmer 
present  who 
knew  what  it 
cost  him  to 
grow  each  of 
his  crops,  to 
hold  up  his 
hand.  Two  hands  went  up  out  of  the  200  who  were 
present.  Since  that  time,  I  have  kept  an  account  of 
the  cost  of  raising  every  crop  which  I  have  grown. 

One  of  the  reasons  and,  I  think,  the  main  reason,  why 
farmers  do  not  keep  an  account  of  the  cost  of  growing 
their  crops,  is  because  they  think  it  a  difficult  opera¬ 
tion.  Many  think  it  a  good  theory,  but  hard  to  put 
in  practice.  In  reality,  it  is  simple,  practical,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  profitable.  My  method 
is  simple  and  original.  I  use  a  small  (7  x  9  inches)  day 
book  large  enough  to  hold  the  accounts  for  one  year. 
I  charge  the  crop  with  all  the  work  I  do  for  it,  with 
all  seed  and  other  material  used,  and  the  rent  of  the 
land.  Oats  being  the  crop  on  which  we  do  the  first 
work,  have  the  first  place  in  my  book.  I  write  “  Oats  ” 
on  the  top  of  the  page,  and  make  the  entries  for  labor 
and  material  as  they  come  along  ;  for  example  : 


Oats— 1895. 

March  30— To  plowing .  $1.00 

April  2 — To  plowing .  3.50 

April  5— To  one-half  ton  E.  T.  &  Co.  fertilizer  at  $29 .  14.50 

April  5 — To  carting  and  sowing  same .  1.50 

April  5— To  914  bushels  oats  at  42  cents .  4.00 

April  6 — To  harrowing  and  roiling .  3.15 

July  27— To  cutting  with  binder .  .  7.00 

July  30— To  carting  and  stacking .  4.00 

Sept.  18— To  thrashing  186  bushels  at  3i4c .  6.51 

Sept.  18— To  thrashing;  hired  help .  1.00 

To  rent  4*4  acres  at  $3  50  per  acre .  15.75 


Cost  of  oat  crop .  $‘14.91 

Three  tons  straw  (estimated)  at  $7 .  $21.00 


186  bushels .  $43.91 


Cost  of  growing  oats,  per  bushel,  23.6  cents. 

The  above  is  just  as  I  have  it  in  my  account  book. 
Oats  being  a  crop  on  which  there  is  but  little  work,  the 
account  is  short.  On  potatoes  or  cauliflower,  the 
account  would  occupy  several  pages,  as  they  are  crops 
which  have  more  labor  done  on  them.  All  ordinary 


work,  such  as  plowing,  cultivating,  hoeing,  etc.,  I  esti¬ 
mate  at  $1  a  day  of  10  hours,  or  10  cents  an  hour, 
which  makes  it  very  easy  to  estimate  the  price  of 
the  labor  put  on  any  crop,  whether  it  be  one,  two  or 
ten  hours.  For  cutting  grain  with  a  binder  and  for 
thrashing,  I  charge  the  crop  with  what  I  have  to  pay 
when  I  have  it  done.  With  strawberries,  I  charge  the 
crop  what  I  have  to  pay  for  picking. 

Each  crop  has  charged  to  it  the  rent  of  the  land 
on  which  it  grows,  the  actual  market  value  of  all 
material  used  on  it,  and  what  the  labor  would  cost  if 
I  hired  it  all  done.  My  oats  would  have  cost  me,  if  I 
had  hired  all  the  work  done,  23.6  cents  per  bushel.  I 
could  have  sold  them  for  at  least  10  cents  per  bushel 
more  than  they  cost,  which  would  leave  me  a  clear 
profit  of  $18  60  ;  but  I  did  the  work  myself,  and  so 
have  the  wages  beside.  This  method  may  not  fur¬ 
nish  an  exact  way  of  finding  what  it  costs  the  farmer 
to  grow  his  crop,  but  it  does  show  which  crops  pay 
him  the  best.  I  have  heard  my  neighbors  say  many 
times  that  we  could  not  afford  to  grow  potatoes 
around  here  for  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel  j  I  know 
better,  for  it  does  not  cost  more  than  half  that  to 
grow  them. 

Another  lesson  we  might  learn  from  the  merchants 
is  to  take  an  account  of  stock.  Every  progressive 
merchant  takes  an  inventory  of  the  goods  he  has  on 
hand  when  his  stock  is  the  smallest  and  trade  is  dull, 
which  is  after  the  holidays.  Then  he  knows  whether 
he  has  made  or  lost  in  the  past  year.  The  time  for  a 
farmer  to  take  his  inventory  is  April.  Then  his  barns 
are  nearly  empty,  granaries  are  low,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time.  Go  all  over  the  place,  in  the  house, 


barn,  hogpen,  henhouse,  etc.,  and  take  down  what  he 
thinks  the  different  things  would  sell  for  if  they  had 
to  be  sold.  Then  compare  it  with  the  inventory  of 
the  year  previous,  and  see  whether  he  is  worth  more 
or  less  than  a  year  ago.  In  this  way,  he  will  know 
whether  farming  pays. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  farm  accounts.  It  is  very  simple  and  very  easy. 
Two  minutes’  time  every  day  is  enough  for  all  ordi¬ 
nary  times,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  a  farmer  can  earn 
$1  a  minute  in  keeping  accounts  of  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  h.  K.  T. 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


ONIONS  WITHOUT  HAND  WEEDING. 

Having  been  close  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  having  heard  the  opinion  of 
many  writers  upon  the  subject  of  onion  culture,  we 
feel  interested  in  giving  to  its  readers  what  many 
years  of  experience  have  taught  us.  Our  farm  is 
located  in  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  and  consists  mostly  of  a 
light  sandy  soil.  We  plow  the  ground  where  we  wish 
to  plant  onions,  in  the  fall,  and  leave  it  open  during 
the  winter,  so  that  all  the  maggots  or  insects  may,  if 
possible,  be  frozen  out.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  we  thoroughly  harrow  it  and  drill  in  with 
a  grain  drill  from  1,600  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
fertilizer  composed  of  3}£  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  8  per  cent  potash.  We,  at 
one  time,  used  a  large  amount  of  stable  manure,  but 
have  dropped  it  altogether  for  every  purpose  except 
for  mulching  strawberries.  We  found  stable  manure 
of  little  value  compared  with  commercial  fertilizers. 


Then,  too,  the  stable  manure  in  the  ground  interfered 
much  with  the  drilling  of  the  seed  and  cultivating 
afterwards, 

Late  in  March  or  early  in  April,  we  sow  the  seed 
with  the  New  Model  or  Iron  Age  seed  drill,  sowing 
about  60  pounds  to  the  acre,  with  the  rows  14  inches 
apart.  As  soon  as  the  onions  have  reached  the  size 
shown  at  Fig.  175,-  we  cultivate  with  the  Iron  Age 
double  wheel  hoe.  As  we  have  about  six  acres 
to  cultivate,  it  keeps  one  man  about  half  of  his 
time  wheel-hoeing.  We  sow  nitrate  of  soda  twice 
during  the  season,  once  when  the  onions  are  about 
two  inches  high,  and  again  two  or  three  weeks  later. 
We  do  this  always  at  the  time  of  a  shower,  so  that  the 
soda  may  readily  dissolve. 

We  pull  the  onions  about  July  15,  with  an  onion- 
set  gatherer  attached  to  our  double  wheel  hoe.  We 
let  them  lie  on  the  ground  for  about  a  week,  and  then 
put  them  in  trays  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  long 
with  slats  on  the  bottom,  and  store  them  in  the  barn 
to  dry.  Late  in  the  winter,  we  sort  and  prepare  them 
for  sale.  We  raise  from  500  to  1,000  bushels  of  sets 
per  year,  and  sell  them  mostly  directly  to  the  farmers. 
Besides  raising  sets,  we  make  a  specialty  of  onion 
seed,  having  grown  one  ton  last  year,  which  we  also 
sold  direct  to  the  farmers.  joijn  repp  &  sons. 

Camden  County.  N.  J. 

PAINTS  FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

Having  one  building  to  paint,  which  is  100  feet 
square  and  24  feet  above  the  walls,  and  another  not 
quite  so  large,  the  question  of  painting  has  become 
an  important  one.  It  costs  considerable  money  to 

keep  a  lot  of 
farm  buildings 
properly  paint¬ 
ed  with  lead 
and  oil.  The 
question  arises 
as  to  what  is 
the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  thing 
to  use.  I  am 
told  that,  in 
Europe,  tar  is 
successfully 
used  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  roofs 
and  sides  of 
farm  buildings. 
I  was  planning 
to  cover  our 
buildings  with 
coal  tar,  and 
immediate  ly 
after  it  to  use 
upon  the  tarred 
surface  sand, 
hoping  that  the 
sand  would 
cover  the  tar 
and  adhere  to 
it,  giving  the 
building  a 
stone  color.  I 
am  informed, 
however,  by  an 
experienced  painter,  that  this  will  not  answer,  as  the 
coal  tar  would  heat  and  run  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  but  that  it  would  do  for  roofs  that  were 
not  too  steep. 

I  remember,  in  olden  times,  seeing  picket  fences 
which  had  been  painted  with  lead  and  oil,  into  which 
sharp  sand  had  been  blown  immediately  after  appli¬ 
cation  when  the  paint  was  soft.  This  sanded  paint 
was  remarkably  durable,  lasting  often  15  or  20  years 
without  repainting.  One  trouble  would  suggest  itself 
in  connection  with  sanded  paint — that  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  apply  a  second  coat.  The  sanded 
surface  certainly  is  almost  indestructible,  being  virtu¬ 
ally  a  granite  surface  exposed  to  the  weather.  My 
experienced  painter  advised  me  to  use  raw  oil,  mixed 
with  yellow  ochre  and  Venetian  red.  He  says  this  is 
the  most  enduring  and  cheapest  paint  that  can  be 
applied.  One  coat  applied  now,  auother  in  a  year 
from  now,  ought  to  protect  the  buildings  for  15  years. 
The  only  object  in  using  both  ochre  and  red  is  that, 
by  mixing  half  and  half,  we  get  a  more  desirable 
terra  cotta  color.  The  Venetian  red  is  too  strong  of 
itself,  and  the  ochre  is  not  strong  enough  of  itself  in 
color.  My  painter  tells  me  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  now  as  boiled  oil,  but  that  oils  sold  as  boiled 
oils  are  of  inferior  quality,  mixed  with  cheap  dryers, 
etc.  Therefore,  the  boiled  oils  are  not  so  enduring 
as  raw  oil.  I  am  offered  Venetian  red  and  yellow 
ochre  at  1 %  cent  per  pound,  and  oil  at  30  cents  per 
gallon  by  the  barrel.  This,  undoubtedly,  will  make 
the  cheapest  paint  to  be  had  at  the  present  moment. 

The  roofs  of  my  buildings  I  have  made  almost  flat, 
and  have  covered  them  first  with  three  courses  of 
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tarred  paper,  and  then  with  pitch  and  gravel.  This 
is  no  experiment,  but  a  form  of  rooting  which  has 
been  successfully  used  in  our  large  cities  for  many 
years.  Such  a  roof  as  this  will  last  from  15  to  20 
years,  and  can  be  renewed  at  considerably  less  than 
first  cost,  when  it  shows  signs  of  giving  out.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  flattish  roof  is  that  it  does  not  require 
nearly  so  much  surface  as  a  pitch  roof.  This  is  quite 
an  item  as  regards  lumber  and  other  material.  The 
disadvantage  of  a  flat  roof  is  that  it  does  not  furnish 
so  much  room  for  the  storage  of  hay  and  other 
products.  C.  A.  GREEN. 


TURNIPS  AS  A  FALL  FARM  CROP. 

Few  farmers  recognize  or  appreciate  the  value  of 
turnips  as  a  fall  crop  when,  in  reality,  the  crop  sells 
for  nearly  the  same  as  potatoes  when  jobbed  out  to 
the  retailers  in  our  local  markets.  More  than  double 
the  yield  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  area  with 
much  less  labor  involved  in  cultivation  or  harvesting, 
while  the  crop  requires  only  about  one-half  of  the 
season  to  grow  in,  so  that  an  early  crop  of  some  kind 
or  early  potatoes  can  be  taken  off.  On  every  farm, 
about  this  time,  a  piece  of  ground  becomes  vacant, 
and  turnips  are  one  of  the  best  crops  to  fill  in.  Last 
season,  we  had  a  piece  of  about  one-quarter  acre  on 
which  second-early  peas  were  grown ;  after  these 
were  marketed,  the  ground  was  cleared  and  plowed, 
and  on  July  25,  according  to  the  adage,  “  On  the  25th 
of  July  sow  your  turnips,  wet  or  dry,”  two  ounces  of 
White  Egg  turnip  and  one  ounce  of  White  French 
ruta-baga  seed  were  sown.  The  turnips  were  sown 
in  drills  16  inches  apart,  and  thinned  to  three  inches 
apart ;  and  the  ruta-bagas  20  inches  and  thinned  to 
six  or  eight  inches  apart. 

On  September  26,  two  months  from  sowing,  we 
commenced  pulling  the  largest  of  the  White  Eggs 
throughout  the  plot ;  these  were  washed  and  thrown 
on  the  wagon  each  day  as  it  went  to  market.  They 
sold  readily  at  35  and  40  cents  per  bushel,  and  we 
soon  had  a  good  trade  established  for  white  turnips, 
as  they  were  smooth  and  of  excellent  quality.  This 
thinning  gave  the  others  a  chance  to  grow,  thus 
giving  a  larger  crop.  However,  before  we  had  got 
over  the  piece,  they  had  grown  so  large  that  we  felt 
like  putting  them  in  the  middle  of  the  crates  to  hide 
them.  We  thought  the  name  “Pumpkin”  would 
have  been  just  as  descriptive  of  the  variety  as  “  Egg,” 
but  the  large  ones  cooked  just  as  well  as  the  smaller 
ones.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  those  not  sold  were 
pulled  and  put  in  the  cellar.  The  price,  however, 
went  down  at  this  time,  so  that  only  30  cents  were 
obtained;  this  we  considered  a  paying  price  compared 
with  potatoes. 

The  ruta-bagas  were  left  out  till  severe  freezing, 
which  improves  their  quality ;  these  were  all  sold 
readily  in  the  neighborhood  at  40  cents  per  bushel. 
The  ruta-bagas  should  have  been  sown  earlier  to 
obtain  the  largest  yield  ;  as  it  was,  they  were  of  good 
size. 

Aside  from  the  marketing  value  of  turnips,  they, 
like  carrots  and  mangels,  have  an  especial  value  for 
winter  feed  for  cattle,  especially  young  stock  and 
oxen.  If  fed  to  milch  cows,  they  should  be  given 
immediately  after  milking,  and  fed  sparingly.  The 
tops,  also,  are  relished  by  cattle.  Such  foods  help 
digest  the  drier  part  of  the  ration  and  tone  up  the 
system.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  sow 
a  large  area  with  a  view  to  marketing  at  the  prices 
named,  but  it  is  these  catch  crops  that  help  to  fill  out 
and  give  a  variety  to  the  load  taken  to  market  each 
day,  and  swell  the  pocket-book.  A  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  is  also  had  from  supplying  one’s  customers 
with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  vegetables  they  may 
use  each  day.  j.  a. 

Westport,  Conn. 

CUTTING  HAY  WITH  THE  BINDER. 

LITTLE  TO  COMMEND  THE  PRACTICE. 

We  are  told  every  year  of  people  who  use  their  binders  in  cut¬ 
ting  Timothy  hay.  It  is  said  that  the  Timothy  hay  is  cut  in  bundles 
about  as  large  as  ordinary  sheaves  of  wheat.  These  bundles  are 
dried  in  small  shocks  and  put  in  the  barn  like  ordinary  grain. 
Those  who  reported  this  practice,  claimed  excellent  results  for 
it.  If  you  can  tell  us  anything  about  it,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  do  so. 

I  have  n  ever  used  my  binder  for  cutting  Timothy  hay. 
I  can  see  no  advantage,  except  in  the  way  of  storage. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  outside  of  the  bundles  must 
be  weather-beaten  before  the  inside  would  be  cured 
enough  to  keep  when  packed  in  the  mow.  One  of  my 
neighbors  used  his  binder  for  cutting  ripe  Timothy 
hay  for  seed,  and  claims  that  it  was  a  very  success¬ 
ful  way  of  handling  this  crop.  chas  chapman. 
m  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 

Cutting  hay  with  a  binder  is  a  new  idea  that  I  had 
not  heard  of  before,  and  I  have  been  studying  about 
it  a  good  deal  to  see  what  the  advantages  are.  There 
are  two  objections  in  my  mind  against  it.  First,  that 
binders  are  not  made  for  cutting  grass  ;  their  knife 
heads  are  not  so  strong,  and  the  motion  is,  usually, 


much  slower  than  the  mower.  I  have  experienced 
some  trouble  with  a  binder  choking  where  there  was 
much  grass  or  other  green  stuff  in  the  grain.  Second, 
Will  the  Timothy  cure  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  by 
the  usual  method  ?  I  have  noticed  when  hauling 
wheat  after  much  rain,  that  sheaves  which  had  con¬ 
siderable  grass  or  other  green  stuff  in  them  were  in 
bad  order.  j.  H.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  never  cut  Timothy  hay  with  a  binder  but  once, 
and  then  only  a  few  acres.  I  could  see  no  particular 
advantage  in  so  doing,  but  many  disadvantages.  Our 
Timothy  falls  down,  or  lodges  badly  when  there  is  a 
good  crop,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  work  on  team 
and  man  to  cut  it  with  a  binder.  The  shocking  also 
requires  a  good  deal  of  labor,  and  the  handling  then 
must  be  done  with  men  and  forks,  and  the  haying 
thus  progresses  slowly.  We  prefer  to  cut  with  a 
Eureka  six-foot  machine,  aud  take  it  up  with  the  hay 
loader,  never  windrowing  or  shocking  our  hay  in  the 
field.  We  usually  cut  evenings  and  mow  it  away  the 
day  following.  When  Timothy  is  thin  and  stands  up 
straight  and  nice,  and  one  has  a  binder  that  he  can 
set  to  cut  low  down,  it  might  be  used  in  making  hay  ; 
but  I  wouldn’t  consider  it  advisable  to  do  so,  as  a 
matter  of  economy  or  to  expedite  the  harvest.  I 
have  known  a  few  of  my  neighbors  to  try  their 
binders  in  the  hay  field,  but  one  experiment  seems 
to  satisfy  them,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  uses  the 
binder  in  haying,  except  to  cut  seed. 

Southern  Indiana.  w.  w.  stevens 

I  have  never  seen  a  binder  that  would  cut  close 
enough  to  the  ground  to  get  all  the  grass.  I  like  to 
cut  Timothy  not  more  than  two  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  stalks  of  Timothy  shrink  very  much  in 
curing  and,  unless  bound  very  tightly,  the  bun¬ 
dles  would  “  spill  out  ”  when  being  handled  ;  if  bound 
sufficiently  tight,  the  green  grass  would  take  a  long 
time  to  dry  out,  and  the  outside  would  suffer  from 
weathering  before  the  inside  was  fit  to  put  in  the 
mow.  I  like  to  cut  Timothy  for  hay,  if  for  home 
feeding,  when  just  out  of  the  first  bloom;  even  a  little 
before  does  no  harm  ;  when  cut  at  this  period,  it  con¬ 
tains  so  much  moisture  that  I  think  it  would  be  a 
slow,  expensive  process  to  get  it  well  cured.  It  is 
possible  that,  if  allowed  to  stand,  as  many  practice 
when  expecting  to  sell  the  hay,  until  nearly  ripe 
before  cutting,  and  it  had  but  “  little  bottom,”  that  it 
might  be  cut  and  bound  and  made  into  fair  hay. 
But  even  then,  the  expense  of  twine  for  tying  the 
bundles  would  be  too  much  to  make  the  practice  com¬ 
mendable. 

I  like  to  put  Timothy,  when  thoroughly  wilted, 
into  good-sized  cocks,  and  let  it  do  most  of  its  curing 
while  in  these  cocks,  as  hay  cut  green  and  so  cured 
will  be  greener,  brighter,  sweeter  and  more  palatable 
and  digestible  than  that  allowed  to  get  more  mature 
before  cutting.  I  am  aware  that  the  weight  of  hay 
cut  from  the  same  ground,  when  cut  so  early,  will 
be  less  than  when  standing  to  a  mature  stage,  and 
as  the  market  calls  for  this  riper  hay,  it  is  policy  to 
let  it  stand  when  to  be  sold  ;  but  when  to  be  put  into 
the  “home  market  ” — fed  on  the  farm — the  net  result, 
in  growing  stock,  is  in  favor  of  early  cutting.  I  well 
remember  that,  when  a  boy  at  home  with  my  father, 
he  always  insisted  that  the  later  cut  hay  was  the  best, 
because  the  stock  ate  so  much  more  of  it ;  but,  boy 
as  I  was,  I  always  noticed  that,  though  they  ate  more 
hay,  the  stock  did  not  do  nearly  so  well  on  this  ripe 
hay  as  when  eating  the  earlier  cut.  My  own  practice 
has  been  to  cut  all  hay  early.  j.  s  woodward. 

Western  New  York. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Wheat  and  Chess  Again. 

N.  0.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Is  what  is  commonly  called  Cheat  in 
grain,  some  particular  kind  of  grass,  or  does  the  grain  really 
turn  to  what  is  commonly  known  among  farmers  as  Cheat  ?  The 
inclosed  samples  are  turf  oats  and  what  the  owner  says  is  Cheat. 
He  says  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Cheat  this  year,  and  he  never 
has  noticed  any  in  his  oats  before. 

Ans. — Cheat  or  Chess  is  a  grass  ;  so  are  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  corn.  etc.  Cheat  is  botanically,  Bromus  secali- 
nus  ;  oats,  Avena  sativa.  They  are,  therefore,  generi- 
cally  and  specifically  distinct.  It  is  just  as  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  corn  would,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  turn  to  Chess,  as  that  wheat  or  oats  would  or 
could  turn  to  Chess,  or  Chess  to  corn,  rye,  wheat  or 
oats.  It  is  among  the  possibilities  that  Cheat  and 
oats,  or  Cheat  and  wheat  or  rye  can  hybridize.  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  as  is  well  known,  has  crossed  wheat  and 
rye,  and  these  are  no  further  removed  from  each 
other  than  Chess  and  rye  or  wheat.  That,  however, 
the  one  may  turn  into  the  other  is  contrary  to  all 
that  is  known  of  vegetable  life, 


The  Analysis  of  Soils. 

E.  E.  S .,  Middlebury,  Conn. — The  inclosed  is  a  duplicate  copy  of 
a  report  made  by  a  reliable  chemist  upon  a  sample  of  soil  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  The  sample  was 
obtained  by  taking  a  shovelful  of  earth  from  different  parts  of 
the  fi“ld,  covering  an  area  of  some  four  acres.  The  result  of  the 
analysis  is  rather  discouraging,  but  I  trust  that  you  may  be  able 
to  assist  with  your  counsel  toward  taking  proper  steps  to  remedy 
the  difficulties.  You  w  ill  observe  that  there  is  quite  a  deficiency 
of  lime,  but  of  course,  th  is  can  be  easiiy  overcome.  The  presence 
of  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt  is  quite  another  matter. 
What,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the  best  manner  to  treat  such 
land  V 

Analysis  op  Soil. 


Water .  16.170 

Organic  and  volatile  matter .  7.380 

Mineral  matter .  76.450 


Total . 100.000 

Organic  nitrogen .  0.267 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates .  0.014 

Ammonia .  0.049 


Composition  op  Mineral  Matter. 

Sllicious  matter  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  66.940 


Soluble  silica .  0.041 

Alumina  and  ferric  oxide .  7.200 

Lime .  0.200 

Magnesia .  0.653 

Phosphoric  acid .  0.110 

Sulphuric  acid .  0.017 

Chlorine .  0.427 

Potash .  0.278 

Soda .  0.536 

Carbonic  acid,  etc .  0.048 


Ans. — We  cannot  say,  from  this  analysis,  what  cul¬ 
ture  or  fertilizing  this  soil  requires.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  regard  soil  analyses  as  of  any  particular  import¬ 
ance  as  a  guide  to  manuring.  In  Bulletin  119  from 
Cornell  University,  Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey  gives  analyses 
of  the  soil  on  a  hard  knoll,  soil  that  produced  a  good 
crop  of  beans,  and  a  piece  of  rock  chipped  from  his 
house,  as  follows  : 


Mois¬ 

Nitro¬ 

Pbos. 

Organic 

ture. 

gen. 

acid. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

matter. 

Clay  knoll.  13.25 

.08 

.20 

1.1 

.41 

3.19 

Good  land. 15. 95 

.11 

.17 

.75 

.61 

5.45 

Lime  rock . 

.... 

.08 

2.12 

2.55 

•  •  •  • 

You  will  see  from  this,  that  the  chemist  states  that 
the  clay  knoll  soil  which  would  not  produce  a  crop  of 
bqans,  is  richer  in  plant  food  than  the  good  soil 
which  produced  a  full  crop.  The  rock  is  richer  in 
potash  and  lime  than  the  good  soil.  It  lacks  only 
nitrogen  and  a  little  phosphoric  acid  to  give  it  a 
better  analysis,  but  who  would  think  of  putting 
nitrate  of  soda  and  bone  on  top  of  a  rock  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  raise  even  a  crop  of  moss  ?  The  texture  and 
“grain”  of  the  soil  have  more  to  do  with  the  crop 
than  the  chemical  composition.  You  cannot  analyze 
a  Jersey  cow  and  thus  tell  how  much  butter  she  will 
give.  The  amount  of  the  butter  is  determined  by  the 
working  capacity  of  the  little  glands  in  the  udder 
which  secrete  the  butter  fat  and  put  it  into  the  milk. 
One  soil  may  be  rich  enough  by  analysis  to  serve  as 
fertilizer  for  another,  yet  the  latter  may  give  larger 
crops  because  its  texture  is  better.  From  a  bire 
statement  of  the  analysis  of  this  land,  we  can  offer  no 
suggestion  except  that  it,  probably,  needs  liming. 
Such  books  as  The  Fertility  of  the  Land,  by  Prof. 
Roberts,  and  The  Soil,  by  Prof.  King,  are  just  what 
E.  E.  S.  needs  in  studying  such  questions. 


What  Crops  Take  from  the  Soil. 

C.  S.  M.,  Cheriton ,  Va. — A  tabulated  form  of  the  amount  of  each 
of  the  plant  foods,  per  acre,  extracted  from  the  soil  by  the  fol. 
lowing  products,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  farmers:  Irish 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  strawberries,  corn,  oats,  cabbages, 
spinach,  kale,  onions,  tomatoes,  clover,  Orchard  grass,  rye> 
wheat,  barley,  and  any  other  products,  either  in  farming  or 
trucking.  Of  course,  in  giving  thin  information,  it  should  be  in 
as  plain  terms  as  can  be,  as  it  is  for  plain,  every-day  farmers, 
and  not  for  men  who  have  the  time  to  indulge  in  technicalities. 

Ans  — The  following  table  shows  the  average  com¬ 
position  of  these  products  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  HUNDRED. 


Water. 


Potatoes .  79 

Sweet  potatoes .  72 

Strawberries .  91 

Corn  (grain) .  11 

Oats .  18 

Cabbage .  91 

Lettuce .  94 

Onions .  88 

Tomatoes .  94 

Clover  hay .  11 

Orchard  grass  hay .  9 

Rye .  15 

Wheat .  15 

Barley .  14 

Apples .  85 

Asparagus .  94 

Blackberries .  89 

Raspberries .  82 


itrogen. 

Potash. 

Phos.  acid. 

0.32 

0.46 

0.12 

0.23 

0.50 

0.10 

0.15 

0.30 

0.11 

1.82 

0.40 

0.70 

2.06 

0.62 

0.82 

0.38 

0.43 

0.11 

0.23 

0.37 

0.07 

0.14 

0.10 

0.04 

0.16 

0.27 

0.05 

2.07 

2.20 

0.38 

1.31 

1.88 

0.41 

1.76 

0.54 

0.82 

2.36 

0.61 

0.89 

1.51 

0.48 

0.79 

0.13 

0.19 

0.01 

0.29 

0.29 

0.08 

0.15 

0.20 

0.09 

0.15 

0.35 

0.48 

Thus  a  crop  of  300  bushels  of  potatoes  will  contain 
14,220  pounds  of  water,  57>£  pounds  of  nitrogen,  83 
pounds  of  potash,  and  23  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
This  is  all  that  the  crop  will  remove  from  the  soil  if 
the  vines  are  left  on  the  land.  A  quart  of  strawberries 
weighs  about  two  pounds.  A  crop  of  5,000  quarts  will 
remove  from  the  soil  9,100  pounds  of  water,  15  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  30  of  potash,  and  11  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  amounts  of  plant  food  taken  by  other  crops  may 
be  estimated  in  the  same  way.  You  must  remember, 
however,  that  there  is  something  besides  the  amounts 
of  plant  food  thus  taken  to  be  considered.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  to  add  to  the  soil  only  just  what  the  crop 
removes  and  continue  to  produce  profitable  crops. 
The  condition  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  moisture 
present,  and  a  dozen  other  things  will  all  affect  the 
result. 
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Moles  Will  Injure  Asparaqus. 

J.  D.  Y.,  Lexington,  Ky. — Do  moles  injure  asparagus  or  their 
roots  f 

Ans. — Yes,  moles  do  injure  asparagus  roots — not  by 
eating  them,  but  by  burrowing  around  and  under  the 
roots  for  the  worms  and  other  insects  that  accumulate 
there  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  bed. 

Grass  on  Muck  Land. 

J.  if.,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  muck  Hat  with  muck  about 
two  feet  deep,  which  is  well  drained.  What  would  be  the  best 
grass  to  seed  it?  I  have  sown  Timothy  and  Alsike  clover,  but 
fail  to  get  a  good  crop. 

Ans  — We  would  seed  that  ground  to  Timothy  and 
Red-top.  Possibly  the  land  is  sour  and  this  may 
account  for  the  failure.  A  good  dressing  of  lime  or 
wood  ashes  harrowed  into  the  ground  after  plowing, 
would  very  likely  keep  the  grass. 

Ashes  and  Bone  on  Clover  Sod. 

G.  C.  B.,  Fairland ,  N.  5". — How  near  a  balanced  fertilizer  for 
general  farm  crops  are  ashes  applied  with  a  drill  on  '.and  (clover 
sod  preferred),  with  fresh  stable  manure  (liquid  and  solid)  ? 

Ans. — Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  ashes  and  manure  : 

Pounds  in  Ton. 

Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  acid.  Potash. 


Ashes .  36  100 

Manure .  10  5  13 


On  a  good  clover  sod,  especially  if  the  clover  be 
plowed  under  while  green,  the  clover  will  supply 
nitrogen  which  is  as  available  as  that  in  the  stable 
manure,  while  the  ashes  will  furnish  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  more  available  form  than  in  the 
manure.  The  ashes  also  furnish  lime  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  trouble  with  the  ashes  is  that  they 
do  not  give  enough  phosphoric  acid  in  proportion  to 
the  potash.  If  you  could  use,  with  them,  equal  parts 
of  fine  ground  bone,  you  would  have  a  better  com¬ 
bination  with  the  clover  sod.  On  our  own  farm,  we 
would  use  the  ashes  and  bone  for  the  sod  and  the 
manure  on  the  lighter  land. 

Value  of  Lime  and  Ashes. 

G.  E.  B.,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. — What  is  slaked  lime  worth 
per  ton  ?  I  can  buy  it  for  $2.50  and  have  to  drive  it  15  miles.  Is  it 
good  for  peach  trees  ?  Which  is  cheaper,  lime  or  ashes  at  $8.50, 
hauled  four  miles? 

Ans. — Most  soils  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation 
need  lime  every  few  years.  We  do  not  use  lime  as 
we  would  use  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid,  as  a  direct 
plant  food,  but  chiefly  because  it  “sweetens”  the 
soil,  and  also,  has  various  chemical  effects  that  give 
the  plants  that  grow  in  the  soil  a  better  chance  to 
develop.  At  $2.50  per  ton  it  is  cheap  enough,  and  on 
fruit  land  of  average  condition  we  would  use  it,  at 
least  once  in  four  years,  if  the  soil  be  found  to  be 
acid.  It  must  not  be  used  in  the  place  of  manure  or 
complete  fertilizers.  It  will  not  take  their  place  any 
more  than  salt  will  take  the  place  of  grain  in  a  cow’s 
ration.  A  ton  of  average  wood  ashes  contain  about 
100  pounds  of  potash,  35  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  700  pounds  of  lime.  You  could  buy  the  potash  in 
other  forms  for  $4.50,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  will  cost 
you  about  $1.50,  leaving  $2.50  as  the  cost  of  700  pounds 
of  lime.  With  half  a  ton  of  the  lime  at  $1.25,  and 
$6  50  invested  in  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  rock,  you 
will  have  a  greater  amount  of  fertility -than  you  will 
have  in  a  ton  of  average  wood  ashes  at  $8  50.  Of 
course  you  understand  that,  if  the  ashes  have  been 
partly  leached,  they  are  not  worth  as  much  as  we 
have  figured. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  Canada. 

J.  L.  //.,  Leamington,  Ontario. — No  doubt  it  was  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  I  decided  to  sow  about  25  acres  of 
my  newly-planted  peach  orchard  to  Crimson  clover.  I  also  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  investment  will  pay  my  subscription 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  even  though  I  live  to  be 
100.  At  this  date,  most  of  it  that  is  left  (we  plowed  under  about 
eight  feet  of  a  strip  at  each  row  of  trees  early),  is  about  18  to  20 
inches  high  and  very  thick ;  it  would  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  and 
we  intend  to  cut  some  for  feed,  but  will  let  most  of  it  ripen  seed  if 
it  will.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  information  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  :  1.  If  cut  as  soon  as  most  of  it  is  in  bloom  (which  will  be 
in  three  or  four  days),  and  made  into  hay  is  there  any  danger  in 
feeding  it  to  horses  along  with  Timothy  hay  ?  2.  Will  it  be  likely 

to  fill  well  with  seed  where  it  is  so  thick  and  heavy  ?  3.  Is  an 

ordinary  clover  huller  such  as  is  used  for  thrashing  Red  clover 
the  proper  machine  for  thrashing  this  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Seed  grown  so  far  north  ought  to  be  valu¬ 
able.  We  would  not  feed  the  hay  to  horses,  though 
Delaware  farmers  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  We  would 
feed  both  millet  and  Crimson  clover  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  Thousands  of  horses  eat  Crimson  clover  hay, 
while  only  now  and  then  is  one  injured  by  it.  The 
only  danger  is  the  fact  that,  when  the  heads  of  clover 
get  too  hard,  they  are  liable  to  form  balls  in  the 
stomach.  Such  balls,  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist,  have 
been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  horses  and  mules,  with 
a  Crimson  clover  head  in  the  center.  We  doubt 
whether  there  would  be  any  trouble  if  the  horses  were 
fed  oil  meal,  ensilage,  or  other  laxative  food,  but  the 
perfectly  safe  way  is  to  feed  Crimson  clover  hay  to 
cattle  and  sheep.  2.  There  ought  to  be  a  fair  amount 
of  seed  in  such  a  crop.  3.  The  Red  clover  huller  will 
answer,  but  it  must  be  adjusted  differently,  and  have 
sieves  and  riddles  to  suit  the  size  of  the  Crimson 
clover  seed. 


Tickets  for  Berry  Pickers. 

Several  Subscribers.— Will  some  of  your  readers  tell  us  bow  they 
keep  account  with  berry  pickers  ? 

Here  is  a  berry-pickers’  ticket  that  I  have  found 


very  useful.  I  think  it  is  better  than  the  one  pic¬ 
tured  on  page  341.  c.  s.  crego. 

While  in  the  canning  factory,  we  had  a  card  we 
used  for  hulling  strawberries.  I  would  hand  out 
checks  in  receipt  for  berries,  and  then  when  I  got 
time,  I  would  take  up  the  checks  and  punch  them  on 
the  cards.  The  card  is  shown  herewith.  The  price 
usually  is  one  cent  per  box  ;  should  one  pay  more, 
say  1)4  cent  per  box,  punch  it  in  the  number  of  boxes 


Card  for  Picking  (1*7)  Berries  at  (  )  per  Box. 

For  W.  C.  DEMPSEY. 

Week  ending . 1897. 


Name . 

No  corrections  made  next  day.  Preserve  this  card. 
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TOTAI,. 


instead  of  changing  the  price.  These  cards  will 
tally  546  quarts,  about  all  one  woman  will  pick  in  a 
week.  They  can  be  made  with  a  hole  in  one  end  to 
tie  on  the  basket  or  carrier,  if  desired.  h.  c  d. 

New  York. 


The  accompanying  card  is  the  one  I  use,  and  prefer 
it  to  any  other  I  have  ever  tried.  I  use  six-quart 
stands  and  prefer  them  to  fours.  Each  card  holds 
just  100  quarts,  and  when  it  is  full,  I  pay  the 
holder  a  dollar  for  it,  and  issue  another  card,  num¬ 
bering  it  one  higher.  I  keep  the  cards  paid  for,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  give  the  pickers  who  stay 
by  me  through  thick  and  thin,  25  cents  bonus  for  each 


card  filled.  Transients  and  pickers  who  come  late, 
drop  out  on  circus  days,  and  are  unreliable  in  any 
way,  do  not  get  the  bonus.  In  this  way,  I  hold  my 
best  pickers,  and  have  them  when  I  need  them.  The 
picker  holds  his  card  until  full,  and  presents  it  with 
his  berries,  and  has  it  punched.  A  good  quality  of 
shipping  tags  is  used,  and  enough  for  recording  500 
bushels  of  berries  can  be  ruled  by  a  boy  or  girl  in  an 
evening  or  two.  j.  h.  van. 

Meridian  Fruit  Farm,  Michigan. 


I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  22,  a  cut  and  de¬ 
scription  of  a  berry-pickers’  card.  I  have  just  had  a 
number  printed,  and  in  some  ways,  I  think  mine  an 
improvement  over  anything  I  have  used  or  seen. 
I  inclose  a  sample  card,  on  which  part  of  the  numbers 
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are  punched.  I  use  picking  stands  holding  nine 
quarts,  and  pickers  like  them  because  they  do  not 
have  so  much  running  back  and  forth  to  do.  I  am 
expected  always  to  be  at  the  shed  to  receive  the  ber¬ 
ries  from  the  pickers.  Each  picker  has  a  card  which 
is  numbered  ;  the  picker  keeps  this  card  until  it  is  all 
full ;  I  then  pay  it  off  and  issue  another  card.  The 


first  card  a  picker  gets  is  No.  1,  the  next  No.  2,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  season.  After  I  pay  off  the 
cards,  I  file  them  away  for  future  reference.  Each 
picker  also  has  a  number  which  is  his  number  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Smith  is 
No.  14  ;  when  she  comes  with  a  picking-stand  full  of 
filled  boxes,  I  receive  them,  set  them  out  of  her  pick¬ 
ing-stand  on  a  table,  and  as  I  hand  her  empty  boxes, 

I  place  her  number  (14)  on  the  bottom  of  each  box. 
If  I  think  necessary,  I  can  inspect  the  full  boxes 
which  I  set  on  the  table  before  putting  them  in  the 
crates,  and  if  anything  is  wrong  with  the  berries,  the 
picker’s  number  is  on  the  bottom  of  every  box.  Pick¬ 
ers  know  that  their  boxes  are  all  numbered,  and  are 
careful  not  to  be  tricky  in  the  way  they  fill  their 
boxes.  If  any  one  has  an  improvement  on  this,  I 
should  like  to  see  it.  c  w.  Conner, 

Iowa. 

Calomel  for  Pear  Blight. 

E.  n.  L.,  Newkirk,  0.  T.— Has  the  following  been  tried  at  any  of 
our  experiment  stations  as  a  remedy  for  blight  in  pear  trees  ?  A 
certain  physician  told  me  that  to  cut  the  bark  of  a  pear  tree  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  turn  up  the  bark  so  cut  and  put  under  it  a 
little  calomel,  and  then  replace  the  bark  with  a  bandage,  that 
the  calomel  would  enter  the  circulation  of  the  trees  and  effectu¬ 
ally  kill  blight. 

Ans — I  have  never  before  heard  of  treating  pear 
trees  for  blight  in  the  manner  described  by  E.  H.  L. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  calomel  injected  under 
the  bark  would  enter  the  circulation  of  the  tree  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the 
bacteria  which  cause  the  blight.  If  E.  H.  L.  has 
sufficient  faith  in  the  remedy,  he  can  very  easily  test 
it  -on  a  few  trees.  It  will,  doubtless,  not  injure  the 
trees,  and  if  applied  soon  after  the  blight  starts  in  a 
tree,  one  could  very  soon  determine  whether  it  had 
any  effect  upon  the  disease.  m.  v.  s. 

Insects  in  Cow  Peas;  Melon  Disease. 

,/.  F.  K.,  Gainesville,  Fla. — 1.  Last  year,  I  ordered  five  bushels 
of  cow  peas,  but  received  them  too  late  in  the  summer,  so  planted 
two  bushels  and  saved  three  bushels  to  plant  this  spring.  I 
looked  at  them  in  December,  and  the  weevils  were  eating  them  so 
that  I  would  have  had  nothing  left  of  them  by  spring.  I  had  a 
quart  of  turpentine  handy,  so  I  poured  it  all  into  the  barrel  over 
the  cow  peas.  This  spring,  I  tried  some  to  see  whether  they 
would  grow,  and  they  all  seemed  to  come  up  and  grow  as  well  as 
if  never  soaked  with  turpentine.  Can  I  put  turpentine  on  all 
seeds  to  protect  from  worms  and  weevils  without  injury,  and  how 
much  ?  Or  is  there  something  better  that  I  can  use  and  the  seed 
be  fit  for  sale  or  use  as  food  for  animals  or  human  beings 
without  injury?  2.  I  planted  some  watermelons  in  January, 
about  500  plants;  they  came  up  nicely  and  grew  for  about  four  to 
six  weeks,  then  some  of  them  began  to  die,  and  they  kept  on 
dying.  Some  of  the  vines  have  almost  ripe  melons  on  when  they 
wilt  and  finally  die.  It  looks  as  though  I  wouldn’t  get  a  single 
ripe  melon  from  the  whole  patch.  I  also  planted  about  100  plants 
of  cantaloupes,  and  none  of  them  has  died.  I  put  a  pailful  of 
well-rotted  stable  manure  into  each  hill,  and  worked  it  well  with 
the  garden  soil,  and  hoed  and  watered  all  alike.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  melon  vines  dying,  and  not  the  cantaloupes  ? 

Ans  — 1.  The  insect  which  destroyed  J.  F.  K. ’scow- 
pea  seed  was,  doubtless,  the  Southern  pea  or  bean 
weevil.  I  think  that  carbon  bisulphide  would  prove 
more  effectual  than  turpentine  in  killing  the  insects 
in  whatever  stage,  and  experiments  have  shown  that 
it  does  not  injure  seeds  of  any  kind  for  use  as  food  or 
for  sowing.  The  seed  must  be  put  in  nearly  air-tight 
boxes  and  the  liquid  either  scattered  over  the  top  or 
placed  in  a  shallow  dish  put  upon  the  top  of  the  seed. 
The  liquid  quickly  evaporates,  and  the  vapor  being 
heavier  than  air  sinks  all  through  the  mass  of  the 
seed.  The  box  should  be  left  closed  until  the  liquid 
is  all  evaporated.  As  it  is  explosive,  no  light  should 
be  brought  near  the  treated  seed.  2.  The  Florida 
Experiment  Station  is  located  at  Lake  City,  and  I 
would  advise  J.  F.  K.  to  send  fresh  specimens  of  his 
diseased  melon  vines  to  Prof.  P.  H.  Rolfs  at  the 
experiment  station.  Without  specimens,  I  cannot 
diagnose  the  trouble.  m.  v.  s. 

Work  of  the  Currant  Louse. 

G.  S.  G.,  Newport,  N.  Y. — I  inclose  two  currant  leaves  infested 
with  an  insect  that  I  would  like  to  destroy  in  an  easier  manner 
than  by  picking  the  leaves  off  and  burning  them.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  insect? 

Ans. — The  insects  upon  the  currant  leaves  sent  by 
G.  S.  Q.  are  the  common  currant  aphides,  which  seem 
to  be  unusually  numerous  this  season  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  plant  lice  appear  upon  the 
leaves,  soon  after  they  expand,  and  begin  sucking 
the  sap.  They  seem  to  multiply  in  great  numbers, 
and  by  their  work  upon  the  underside  of  the  leaves, 
cause  the  foliage  to  wrinkle  or  curl  up,  and  often 
these  wrinkles  change  to  a  dark,  reddish  color.  The 
insect  is  not  often  a  very  serious  pest,  because  its 
enemies  among  the  lady-bird3  and  other  insects  usu¬ 
ally  soon  check  it.  The  aphides  can  be  readily  de¬ 
stroyed  by  spraying  the  bushes,  before  the  leaves  have 
begun  to  curl  very  much,  with  kerosene  emulsion 
diluted  with  from  nine  to  ten  parts  of  water,  or  with 
whale-oil  soap  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  in  six  or 
eight  gallons  of  water.  It  is  important  that  the 
bushes  be  sprayed  before  the  leaves  are  curled  much. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  hit  the  insects.  No 
poisonous  applications  will  reach  the  pest,  because  it 
is  a  sucking  insect  and  gets  its  food  from  the  interior 
of  the  leaves.  Only  the  contact  insecticides,  like  those 
mentioned  above,  will  prove  effectual.  m.  y.  s. 
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“A  Better  Peach  than  Alexander.” 

A.  W.  F.,  Birmingham,  Aha. — I  am 
interested  in  early  fruit  in  this  section, 
and  have  been  very  successful  with  the 
Amsden  and  Alexander  peaches,  which 
ripen,  with  me,  about  June  1.  They 
will  be  a  week  late  this  year  on  account 
of  late  blooming.  I  wish  to  put  out 
quite  a  large  lot  of  trees  this  fall,  and 
am  waiting  to  hear  something  more 
about  the  Triumph  and  Greensboro.  I 
tried  hard  last  year  to  get  something 
reliable  about  the  Triumph,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  that  the  Triumph  was  “said 
to  be,”  or  “  reported  to  be,”  as  .early  as 
the  Alexander,  but  of  better  quality, 
yellow  color,  etc.  I  write  this  to  ask 
you  to  get  from  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  something  definite — that 
is,  the  exact  time  of  ripening  in  each 
locality  (South);  also  a  description  of 
the  peach,  and  its  comparison  with  the 
Alexander ;  also  size,  shape,  color,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  full  description  of 
the  Triumph,  so  we  can  determine  as  to 
its  value  as  an  early  peach.  As  far  as 
possible,  we  would  like  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Greensboro.  The  Sneed  has 
been  on  the  market  for  some  years,  yet 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  one’s 
positive  testimony  as  to  its  being  a 
better  or  earlier  peach  than  the  Alex¬ 
ander. 

Black-knot  and  Plums. 

S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — I  am 
a  little  surprised  at  the  report  from 
H.  E.  V.  D.,  page  357,  regarding  the 
tendency  of  French  Damsons  to  black- 
knot  in  Maryland.  I  have  grown  them 
for  many  years,  and  have  found  them 
remarkably  free  from  that  disease  ;  in¬ 
deed,  out  of  several  hundred  trees,  I 
cannot  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an 
evidence  of  black-knot  on  any  of  them. 
But  while  this  is  so,  I  am  well  aware 
that  different  experiences  follow  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  in  regard  to  the  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  varieties  to  this  trouble. 

Small  Air  Sprayers  Wanted. 

F.  H.  P.,  Melrose,  Mass. — After  read¬ 
ing  the  article  on  compressed  air  spray¬ 
ing,  it  seems  that  the  true  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  a  disagreeable  work  has  been 
reached.  My  experience  with  pumps 
has  been  enough  to  devilize  a  saint.  I 
commenced  with  an  up-and-down  push 
pump,  held  by  the  foot  and  supplied 
from  a  pail,  until  now  I  have  a  pump 
attached  to  a  cart,  McGowen  nozzle,  ex¬ 
tension  rod  with  shut-off  and  plenty  of 
hose.  This  pump  has  made  a  record  for 
being  in  repair  shops  ;  parts  have  been 
substituted  until  now  I  have  a  leaky 
article  that  cannot  be  tightened  until 
made  over.  The  purchase  price  of  the 
pump  was  small,  the  present  cost  is 
something  immense. 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  a  tank 
to  hold  liquid,  and  into  this  force  air 
until  pressure  enough  is  reserved  to 
drive  out  all  the  liquid  ?  I  would  rejoice 
to  purchase  such  an  outfit.  I  can  almost 
see  one  on  my  wheelbarrow  :  easily  re¬ 
movable  manhole  at  top  with  cap, 
through  which  pass  feed  (air)  pipe,  dis¬ 
charge  (liquid)  pipe  and  valve  to  indicate 
pressure.  We  should  have  a  good  air- 
pump  easily  operated.  A  circular  should 
accompany  the  outfit,  giving  capacity 
of  tank,  maximum  pressure,  and  amount 
of  various  insecticides  and  fungicides 
required  for  tank.  The  advantages  are 
many  over  the  old  way.  The  parts  of 
the  pump  are  not  corroded  by  the  action 
of  spraying  liquids.  All  the  attention 
can  be  given  to  directing  the  spray  and 
moving  the  tank.  One  man  can  operate 
alone  and  with  considerable  length  of 
hose.  Many  rose  bushes  may  be  treated 
without  moving  the  tank.  I  could  climb 
my  big  apple  tree  with  hose  in  hand  and 
treat  my  foes  without  asking  help  from 
any  one. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  if  these  ideas  are 
correct,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  a  reward 
of  merit  or  free  advertisement  for  one 
month  to  the  manufacturer  who  first 
places  this  appliance  on  the  market. 
Why  wait  a  year  or  so?  Let  us  have 
something  at  once,  and  the  amateurs 
and  owners  of  small  places  will  rise  up 
and  bless  you. 

Fall  Seeding  of  Grass. 

L.  G.,  Beaver  Center,  Pa. — We  have 
been  practicing  the  plan  of  fall  seeding 
for  about  five  years,  with  good  success. 
We  have  seeded  after  buckwheat  and 
potatoes,  but  have  fully  as  good  results 
by  plowing  the  sod  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  hay  is  cut  off,  and  working  the 
ground  very  thoioughly  with  a  roller, 
Cutaway  harrow  and  pulverizer.  We 
have  not  tried  Mr.  Clark’s  plan,  but 
think  it  much  more  work  than  ours.  We 
are  well  satisfied  with  our  results.  We 
have  the  poorest  show  this  spring  that 
we  have  had  in  the  five  years  that  we 
have  tried  it.  We  have  formerly  seeded 
pretty  thickly  with  Timothy  in  the  fall 
to  get  a  sod  to  stand  the  winter,  but  last 
fall,  we  used  less  seed — about  eight 
quarts.  We  go  over  it  in  the  spring 
with  a  little  Timothy  and  clover  (prefer 
Alsike  and  Medium  clover  mixed).  This 
fills  any  places  that  may  have  been 
killed  out.  The  hay  is  rather  too  fine 
the  first  year  for  best  quality  for  mar¬ 
ket,  but  has  excellent  feeding  value.  It 
matures  later,  which  extends  the  time 
of  cutting.  We  get,  the  first  year,  an 
average  crop,  and  the  second  year  as 
good  as  any  we  ever  have  with  any  plan 
of  seeding.  Perhaps  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  use  from  300  to  500  pounds 
of  a  good  commercial  fertilizer  well 
worked  in. 

Likes  Western  Horses. 

0.  B.  M.,  Carlton  Station,  N.  Y. — In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  8,  page  306,  the 
question  is  asked  whether  western 
horses  are  satisfactory  and  why  not. 
From  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
written,  one  would  think  them  anything 
but  valuable  to  a  farmer.  I  have  waited 
in  hopes  that  some  one  could  say  some¬ 
thing  in  their  favor.  On  New  Year's 
Day,  1895,  I  purchased  a  work  team  in 
Buffalo ;  the  next  April,  another,  and 
April  12,  last,  another  worker.  I  have 
fed  them  the  same  as  native  horses, 
ground  oats  with  rye  or  corn  as  it  hap¬ 
pened.  I  have  never  had  a  veterinarian 
for  them,  or  a  yoke  of  cattle  to  do  the 
work.  Two  of  them  have  cut  18  acres 
of  beans  in  a  day.  Two  hitched  to  a 
common  walking  plow,  and  two  others 
with  a  native  mare  hitched  to  a  sulky 
plow,  have  plowed  six  acres  for  me  in  10 
hours,  and  repeated  it  the  next  day.  I 
have  never  seen  them  act  weary  or 
fagged  in  the  least,  but  they  are  as 
honest  as  the  day  is  long.  If  any  one 
thinks  they  must  be  used  up  by  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  compare  horses 
with  him. 

Breeding  the  Horse. 

D.  S.  M.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  discussion  about  western 
horses  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  8,  in 
order  to  make  the  discussion  more  com¬ 
plete,  I  copy  a  part  of  an  article  I  wrote 
a  good  many  years  ago  : 

The  formative  period  of  the  life  of  a 
horse  is  the  colt’s  first  year.  Endurance 
and  speed  depend  much  upon  a  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  nerves,  muscles  and  bones  ; 
without  full  development  of  these,  there 
can  be  no  endurance,  but  these  are  not 
the  highest  impulse.  Horses  have  men¬ 
tal  and,  seemingly,  moral  faculties,  mind 
and  spirit ;  if  there  be  but  partial  de¬ 
velopment  herein,  there  will  be  no 
horse.  The  object  is  a  two-fold  one,  a 
full  development  of  physical  energy, 
pushed  to  the  highest  limit  of  endurance 
by  mental  energy.  The  study  of  history 
proves  that  all  animals,  man  included, 
brought  up  in  mountain  lands,  are  more 
fleet  than  those  of  the  plains.  Why  ? 
Because  the  ascent  and  descent  of  sur¬ 
face  brings  into  use  and  action  more 
than  one  set  of  muscles  and  nerves,  and 


there  is  fuller  development  of  all  the 
different  sets  of  motor  nerves,  some  of 
which  are  unused  and  flabby  in  colts 
raised  upon  flat  lands.  A  colt  in  climb¬ 
ing  or  descending  a  declivity,  or  travers¬ 
ing  the  slope  of  a  hill  lengthwise,  when 
its  up-hill  legs  must  be  comparatively 
shortened,  its  down-hill  ones  lengthened, 
brings  in  play,  develops  and  strengthens 
all  the  different  sets  of  its  motor  nerves, 
also  what  are  known  as  temporary  car¬ 
tilages,  enabling  a  colt  at  this  time  of 
life  to  gain  a  development  of  parts  not 
obtainable  upon  flat  lands.  Fully  as 
important,  the  articular  cartilages  that 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joints  in 
adult  life  are  better  developed,  so  better 
able  to  withstand  shocks  that  would  be 
injurious  to  a  horse  brought  up  on  level 
lands  and  not  thus  developed. 

But,  perhaps,  higher  and  more  im¬ 
portant  than  muscular  cartilage,  is  the 
development  of  the  brain  of  the  colt, 
giving  to  the  horse  his  spirit,  love  of 
approbation  and  emulation.  There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that,  after  all,  brain 
power  is  the  highest  force  pertaining  to 
organic  beings.  The  race  horse  is  emi¬ 
nently  characterized  by  this  force.  The 
good  work  horse  needs  it,  also.  Their 
intelligence  and  keen  appreciation  of 
the  strife,  their  supreme  endurance  and 
endeavor  to  come  out  ahead,  can  come 
only  from  such  development.  Mountain 
countries,  the  world  over,  have  been 
noted  for  this  stimulated  brain  power. 
Breeders  of  horses  should,  therefore, 
study  this  important  question.  Farmers 
who  have  hill  pastures  are  fortunate  ; 
they  can  profit  by  these  important  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  realize  a  money  value,  in 
studying  the  topic  and  putting  their 
ideas  into  practical  use.  High  develop¬ 
ment  of  strength  and  speed  must  com¬ 
mence  and  be  founded  in  the  formative 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Nervous  Weak  Tired 

■  »  W  ■  f  W  M  W  Thousands  are  in 
this  condition.  They  are  despondent  and  gloomy, 
cannot  sleep,  have  no  appetite,  no  energy,  no 
ambition.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  soon  brings  help 
to  such  people.  It  gives  them  pure,  rich  blood, 
cures  nervousness,  creates  an  appetite,  tones  and 
strengthens  the  stomach  and  imparts  new  life 
and  increased  vigor  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 

HOOCJ’S  SparHla 

Is  the  Best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 


HnnH’ft  Pilfc  cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
1  ,ul,u  ^  r  1113  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


Sprayer  and  Sprinkler 


STUDEBAKER  “Little  Gem” 


SIMPLEST 
stud  1SEST 
DEVICE 


For  use  at  Country  Seats, 
Large  Estates,  Manufac¬ 
tories.  Also  for  Sprinkling 
Lawns,  Private 
Grounds,  Yards 
and  Drives,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Carrying 
Water,  Etc. 


One  Horse  Kami,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  and  Lawn  Sprink¬ 
ler  (Capacity  150  gal.,  4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device 
for  the  distribution  of  liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or 
other  liquid  matter;  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nur¬ 
serymen,  farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will 
not  clog.  Eusy  to  operate.  Flow  of  wutcr  regulated 
from  driver’s  seat. 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubbery.  Does 
greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost.  Least  labor. 
Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC.  CO., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

(The  Largest  Vehicle  Works  in  the  World.) 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO  , 

Village  Nurseries,  1IIG11TSTOWN,  N. 


Rogers  Trees 

ARE  BUSINESS  TREES. 

You  can  get  the  BEST  TREES 
THAT  GROW  from 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


DWYER’S 


SUMMER  AND 

AUTUMN  LIST 


of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Ulants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forit  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

lfiO  Glen  Mary  for  $1  50. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N  J. 
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The  Set  of  Three  New  SS  Gannas. s 


Mrs.  Rogers  For  S1 

®  Onr  now  i  1 

Italia 
Austria 


AS  LONG  AS i 
UNSOLD. 

Our  new  illustrated  cata-  j 
loguc  free.  Plants  for  , 
Garden  and  House  of  ■ 
every  kind. 

ROSE  HILL  NURSERY, 
New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  POND  LILIES.-Good  roots  by  mail 
"  15  cents.  A.  B.  TAYLOR,  Lawton  Station,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Plover 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Application. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 


f  VUTKfin  f  lfiVPT  lhoui!ls  McFllroy.  European  Seed 
vl lUi jUU  ClUVbl  Com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Cri  msou  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Delaware-Grown 
Crimson  Glover. 


Absolutely  pure. 

New  crop. 

Now  ready. 
BROWN  SEED  CO. 
Wyoming,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas,  Teosinte, 

GERMAN  MILLET,  all  fresh  and  pure.  Buy  of  the 
grower.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

DERBY'S  GROWS.  Pedigree  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1897  for  Sale.  Address 

SAM  H.  DERBY,  Woodside.  Del. 


Crimson  Clover 


For  Crimson  Clover 
Seed  apply  to 

JOHN  HEYD,  Felton,  Del. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


*1  per  1,000. 

*4  50  for  5,000. 
Winnlgstadt,  F^ottler's,  Succession,  Ea.  Summer  and 
F’lat  Dutch.  E  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


CDVP1'ANT8'-Wlllte  Plume, 
Ci  Li  Ci  ¥  Golden  Self-blanching, 
Golden  Heart  and  Giant  Pascal.  First-class  stock 
at  $2  per  1,000;  81  50  In  5,000  lots. 

T.  W.  HOWELL,  Port  Huron,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y. 


PCI  CDV  PI  A||TQ  Produced  by  the  oldest  and 
ULLui)  I  iLHlllOmost  experienced  firm  in 
the  business.  Best  plants.  Lowest  prices.  Prompt 
delivery  in  good  order.  Fallowing  varieties:  White 
Plume,  Giant  Pascal.  Giant  Golden  Heart,  Pink 
Plume  and  Golden  Self-blanching.  Addrt  ss  for  prices 
and  other  information,  THE  PKAIR1E  SIDE 
CELERY  CO.,  Drawer  N,  Tecumseh,  Midi. 


.  EMPIRE 
*  KING 

_  "or  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

_  PERFECT  AGITATORS.  No  scorching  | 

foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  F'bee. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  1»  Market  8t., Lot kport,  N.Y. 


The  Way  To  Spray  s1# 


the  best  success 
use  the 

NOVELTY  FORGE 
and  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Plenty  of  force  and  little  labor 
required.  Neat,  compact,  light 
and  economical.  We  deliver 
sample  for  only  41 1.50.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


FUNGIROID  A_D RY  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Add  Water  and  it's  ready  to  Spray. 
ask  for  i.eggett’s  whale  oil  soap. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 
j  Circular  Free.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Order  your  supply  of  seed  for  July,  August,  September  and  October  sowing,  NOW,  direct  from  a  grower. 
Seed  No.  1.  Price  low  for  quality  of  seed.  Catalogue  free.  ARTHUR  .1.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  i. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

(CONTINUED.) 

period  of  the  life  of  the  horse,  the  first 
year  of  the  colt.  This  explains  why 
horses  from  hill  countries  always  bring 
the  top  prices  in  our  markets. 

Crimson  Clover  on  Long  Island. 

E.  J.  P..  Central  Ist.tp,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y  — My  experience  with  Crimson 
clover  leads  me  to  think  that  it  has  come 
to  stay  in  this  neighborhood.  I  think  I 
bought  the  first  seed  that  was  sown  in 
Hauppauge,  about  three  years  ago,  pay¬ 
ing  $5  a  bushel  for  it.  It  did  moderately 
well  the  first  year,  and  I  saved  about 
eight  or  ten  bushels  of  seed  in  the  hulls. 
Next  year,  it  was  better,  and  I  sowed 
more  ;  this  year,  it  has  made  a  very 
heavy  growth,  except  on  a  hillside 
where  it  was  very  dry  and  gravelly,  and 
on  that  it  died  early  this  spring.  I  went 
over  the  field  this  afternoon  and  picked 
some  of  the  finest  blooms ;  it  is  so  rank 
in  many  places,  as  to  lodge  badly.  I 
picked  two  or  three  stalks  to  measure, 
and  one  was  25%  inches  from  root  to 
tip  of  bloom.  I  sow  the  seed  in  the 
hulls,  having  gathered  it  by  hand.  I 
can  gather  from  one  to  two  or  three 
bushels  an  hour.  I  get  it  much  cleaner 
this  way  than  when  I  cut  it  and  had  it 
pounded  out,  and  save  all  the  seed  but 
what  is  left  in  the  field. 

The  Bubach  Strawberries. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Virginia. — In 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  there  is  only  one 
Bubach  strawberry,  so  far  as  the  editor 
knew.  This  is  a  mistake.  Having  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Bu¬ 
bach,  now  deceased,  so  I  have  heard,  and 
having  talked  with  him  several  times 
at  his  home  and  elsewhere  in  regard  to 
his  seedling  strawberries,  I  had  it  from 
his  own  mouth  that  he  has  originated  a 
great  many  varieties.  Among  the  first 
lot  which  he  grew,  the  one  he  had  as 
his  “  No.  5  ”  proved  to  be  the  best,  and 
it  is  this  one  that  has  made  the  name 
Bubach  famous.  It  is  very  proper  to 
drop  the  number  from  the  name  as  has 
been  done.  It  would  be  well,  and  save 
much  annoyance,  if  all  varieties  of  fruits 
were  sent  out  to  the  general  public  shorn 
of  their  numbers,  as  they  are  very  trou¬ 
blesome  and  almost  meaningless.  Mr. 
Bubach  grew  several  batches  of  seed¬ 
ling  strawberries,  one  of  which  under 
the  number  174  (?),  as  I  remember  it, 
he  told  me  the  last  time  I  met  him,  he 
thought  would  eclipse  all  his  others. 
But  this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case, 
so  far  as  the  public  has  known  it.  I 
think  it  is  imperfect  in  flower,  as  is  the 
one  which  bears  his  name  so  proudly  in 
almost  all  sections.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
later  kinds  from  this  source  has,  so  far, 
proved  of  special  value. 


We  Have  aoout  125  varieties  oi  straw¬ 
berries  on  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
this  season.  That  is  about  the  number 
we  have  had  for  20  years.  There  are 
among  all  these  varieties  just  about  five 
that  we  would  select  for  family  use,  and 
about  five  others  for  market.  That  is 
not  very  encouraging  for  the  originators 
of  new  varieties,  is  it  ?  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  raising  seedlings  from  the  best 
varieties  for  many  years.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  have  one  variety  that,  all 
things  considered,  is  better  than  those 
already  on  the  market . 

Color  Groups. — With  the  arrival  of 
spring  once  more,  we  are  reminded  to 
call  again  to  the  minds  of  our  readers 
the  desirability  of  planting  trees  for 
color  contrasts.  To  illustrate,  let  us 
speak  for  a  moment  of  a  certain  clump 
of  trees  on  the  Rural  Grounds  which, 
more  than  any  other,  is  praised  by  vis¬ 
itors.  The  group  numbers  six.  Most 
prominent  among  them  is  a  Golden  oak 
about  25  feet  tall,  trimmed  to  a  pyram- 
dal  shape.  At  the  time  of  writing 


(June  1),  this  tree  -is,  one  might  say,  a 
mass  of  sunshine.  We  have  looked  at 
it  on  a  dark  day  and  felt  that,  in  that 
spot,  at  least,  the  sun  was  shining  This 
oak  is  the  light  of  the  group.  It  brings 
out  the  richness  of  the  darker  surround¬ 
ing  trees,  which  in  their  turn  heighten 
its  color.  Close  beside  the  oak  stands 
a  Purple  beech,  looking  darker  and 
richer  for  a  position  beside  its  fair  com¬ 
panion.  Next  in  the  group  stand  two 
evergreens.  One  of  these,  the  Alcock’s 
spruce,  is  a  beautiful  dark  green  tree 
with  a  softening  suggestion  of  gray 
which  grows  more  pronounced  as  one 
nears  the  tree  and  looks  up  into  its 
branches.  This  appearance  is  given  by 
the  silvery  under  side  of  the  needles. 
The  other  evergreen  is  a  Weeping  hem¬ 
lock  now  covered  with  the  light  green 
new  growth.  The  largest  tree  of  the 
group  is  a  Yellow  horse  chestnut  which, 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  Golden  oak, 
shows  off  well  its  dark  green  foliage — 
that  rich  foliage  that,  in  the  sunlight, 
has  a  touch  of  blue.  In  the  foreground 
stands  the  smallest  of  the  group,  a 
charming  little  Japanese  maple,  our 
especial  delight,  botanically  Acer  poly- 
morphum  dissectum  atropurpureum.  It 
is  only  about  three  feet  tall,  and  its 
branches  droop  on  every  side  to  the 
ground.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  it 
is  red  in  color,  bordering  on  pink,  with 
hardly  a  tinge  of  green.  The  leaves  are 
so  finely  cut  that  the  little  tree  has  the 
appearance  of  extreme  fern-like  deli¬ 
cacy.  Such  is  our  most  pleasing  color 
group,  showing  four  distinct  colors  and 
twice  as  many  shades.  This  little  spot 
in  our  grounds  has  given  us  more  actual 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  we  can 
well  describe . 

Planting  for  contrast  in  foliage  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  satisfactory  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  ever  so  little  contrast  is  effect¬ 
ive  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
fear  of  producing  too  violent  an  effect. 
The  range  of  color  in  foliage  is  so  tem¬ 
pered  that  there  is  almost  no  chance 
of  inharmonious  combinations,  against 
which  we  have  to  guard  so  carefully  in 
flowers.  Start  your  little  color  groups  or 
belts  at  the  very  next  tree  planting.  They 
will  be  an  unceasing  source  of  comfort 
to  you  and  your  family  in  the  years  to 
come . 

The  growth,  in  the  early  years,  at 
least,  of  the  Golden  oak  is  so  much 
faster  than  that  of  the  Purple  beech  that, 
for  several  years,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it 
back,  if  we  would  have  them  suitable 
companions . 

.Minnewaska  is  Correct. — Oo  page  294,  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Carman,  the  editor  of  Rurallsms,  in 
discussing  the  nomenclature  of  the  Minnewaska 
blackberry,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  I  may  be 
wrong  in  the  above  spelling,  and  that“Minne- 
waski”is  correct.  Ido  not  blame  any  one  for 
holding  to  the  mistaken  idea  about  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  word  until  the  facts  are  clearly  stated 
upon  good  authority.  Having  stated  these  years 
ago,  I  thought  the  matter  would  adjust  Itself  in 
the  fruit  lists  and  elsewhere,  and  so  it  has  for 
the  most  part.  But  now  that  the  matter  is  again 
in  dispute,  I  have  obtained  the  information 
afresh  and  in  detail  and  give  it  this  additional 
publicity.  This  valuable  blackberry  originated 
in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  introduced  by  A.  J. 
Caywood  &  Son,  nearly  15  years  ago.  Specimens  of 
the  fruit  were  received  from  them  by  me  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  1888,  under  the  name  “Minne¬ 
waska”.  Later,  when  there  was  some  conflict  of 
opinion  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  name,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  W.  C.  Caywood,  son  of  A.  J.,  deceased, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  informed  us:  “  It  is,  as  you 
infer,  a  name  given  to  a  lake  in  our  vicinity  by 
the  Indians,  and  is  spelled  Minnewaska.”  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  there  is  a  post  office  by  that  name 
near  where  the  variety  originated,  and  the  name 
is  spelled  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Caywood,  Sr., 
had  told  me  the  above  in  substance  in  conversa¬ 
tion  before  his  death,  but  I  was  desirous  to  have 
the  matter  on  record  from  headquarters.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  facts  ought  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  cer¬ 
tain  State  experiment  stations  and  eminent 
nurserymen  to  whom  Mr.  Carman  referred  me, 
are  incorrect  in  the  use  of  the  spelling  “  Minne- 
waski  ”.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
stickler  for  absolutely  correct  nomen¬ 
clature.  In  this  case,  we  would  say 
that,  while  Minnewaska  is  the  correct 
way  to  spell  the  name,  Minnewaski  is, 
perhaps,  more  euphonious,  and  might 
be  permitted  to  stand  for  the  same  rea¬ 


son  that  one  would  be  justified  in  spell¬ 
ing  Fanny,  Fannie,  if  he  so  preferred. 
Mr.  Caywood  did  prefer  the  i  to  the  a 
terminal . 


Nevertheless  it  is  our  experience  that 
these  little  trees  overtake  the  larger 
trees  in  a  few  years,  and  they  usually 
make  shapelier  and  thriftier  specimens. 


Cold  Storage  Baldwins. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  is  from  Cbas.  A.  Green,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  : 

You  asked  me  to  make  a  report  on  cold  storage 
apples.  I  mail  you  to-iay  a  small-sized  Bald¬ 
win  apple  which  came  from  our  cold  storage 
house  three  weeks  ago  (May  5),  and  which  has 
since  been  kept  in  an  ordinary  house  cellar. 
Notice  the  quality  which,  I  think,  is  as  good  as 
any  Baldwin  I  ever  ate.  Also,  you  will  probably 
notice  that  the  core  has  a  brownish  tint.  I 
noticed  this  a  month  ago  in  cold  storage  apples, 
and  was  fearful  that  this  was  an  indication  that 
the  apples  would  rot  at  the  core.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  since  I  have  not  found  a  single 
specimen  rotting  at  the  core.  I  have  a  few  bar¬ 
rels  yet  in  cold  storage,  which  I  am  experiment¬ 
ing  with,  intending  to  keep  them  there  for  several 
months. 

The  apple  was  as  sound  as  an  apple 
could  be  and  the  quality  much  the  same 
as  a  winter  Baldwin — possibly  not  quite 
so  j  uicy . 

Transplanting  Small  Evergreens 
in  Late  Fall  — All  experienced  nursery¬ 
man  agree  that  late  fall  is  not  the 
best  time  for  transplanting  evergreens. 
Spring  is  regarded  as  the  best  time,  and 
even  late  summer  is  preferred  to  late 
fall.  This  preference  has  to  do  with 
evergreens  from,  say,  two  to  three  feet 
high  and  upwards.  IIow  about  little 
evergreens  from  three  to  four  inches  up 
to  a  foot?  To  answer  this  question,  we 
put  the  little  trees  to  be  transplanted  to 
a  severe  test.  They  were  ordered  by 
mail  from  Robert  Douglas  &  Sons,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill.,  and  were  received  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  not  until  the  middle  of 
November.  The  ground  was  so  frozen 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  pick  in 
some  places  to  loosen  the  soil.  They 
were  planted  in  one  long  row  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  the  soil  about  them 
covered  with  a  mulch  of  manure.  These 
little  trees  were  the  following  :  36  White 
pines  four  inches  high  ;  13  Pinus  ponde- 
rosa,  five  inches  high  ;  52  Blue  spruce 
(Picea  pungens),  five  inches  high  ;  Doug¬ 
las  spruce,  eight  to  ten  inches  high  ;  51 
Abies  ooncolor,  six  inches  high  ;  50  seed¬ 
lings  of  Douglas  spruce,  six  inches  high  ; 
7  Douglas  Arbor  vitae  about  10  inches 
high  ;  1  Douglas  Golden  juniper,  10  in¬ 
ches  high  ;  7  European  larches,  18  inches 
high.  Of  these,  all  lived  and  are  now 
growing  freely  except  the  following  : 
Three  Arbor  vitae,  five  Abies  concolor, 
So  that  out  of  a  total  of  225  trees,  but 
eight  died. 

Certainly  this  is  very  instructive,  and 
valuably  so,  since  it  is  far  more  con¬ 
venient  to  most  farmers  to  order  and 
plant  such  trees  late  in  the  fall  after  the 
main  crops  are  harvested  than  in  the 
spring,  when  there  is  always  a  pressure 
of  important  work. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  larch  would  not  live  unless  trans¬ 
planted  in  early  spring. 

We  secured  also  a  dozen  of  the  Hardy 
catalpa,  C.  speciosa,  about  a  foot  high. 
All  are  alive . 

It  is  true  that  these  little  trees  give 
more  trouble  in  one  way  than  larger 
trees.  It  is  best  to  plant  them  in  nursery 
rows  or  plots,  and  so  cultivate  them  for 
two  years.  Then  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  their  permanent  places.  The 
larger  trees  may,  of  course,  be  planted 
at  once,  where  they  are  to  remain. 


Minnewaski  or  Minnewaska  —  We 
have  received  the  following  from  Wm. 
H.  S.  Wood,  of  this  city  : 

I  have  noticed  recently  a  communication  in  Tue 
It.  N.-Y.  respecting  the  proper  spelling  of  “Minne¬ 
waska,”  In  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  terminal 
letter  should  be  “i”  instead  of  “  a.”  In  a  com¬ 
munication  recently  received  from  my  friend,  Mr. 
Albert  II.  Smiley,  of  Mohonk  Lake,  and  of  Minne¬ 
waska,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  he  states  that,  years 
ago,  a  Kingston  paper,  in  speaking  of  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  property  which  he  has  brought  into 
such  public  notice,  erroneously  spelt  the  name 
with  a  terminal  “  i,”  and  has  ever  since  persisted 
in  the  error,  and  that  that  is  the  only  authority 
that  Messrs.  Caywood  have  for  the  spelling 
which  they  say  they  “  prefer.”  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  erroneous  spelling  referred  to,  Mr.  Smiley 
says,  the  word  was  always  spelled  with  a  termina 
“  a,”  and  that  he  considers  it  the  only  correct 
spelling  of  this  Indian  word.  Unless  some  one 
has  some  better  reason  for  spelling  it  with  an 
“i”  instead  of  “  a,”  than  simply  “  preference,” 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  retain 
the  original  spelling. 

It  is  rather  a  nice  question.  Suppose 
Mr.  Caywood  had  named  the  blackberry 
he  originated  Waskaminne,  would  any 
one  have  challenged  his  right  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga.,  is 
a  great  admirer  of  the  new  Japan  morn¬ 
ing  glorys.  From  his  own  experience, 
he  knows  that  there  are  superior  and 
inferior  strains.  He  has  20,000  running 
feet  of  trellis  given  to  these  vines,  and 
“  such  a  show  can  be  seen  nowhere  else 
on  earth.”  He  has  no  seeds  for  sale. . . . 


N.  Y. STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

August  23  to  28,  1897. 
$25,000  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JUS.  B.  DOCHARTV,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds 


Irresponsible  Agents. 

They  are  always  ready  to  guarantee  you  against 
all  claims  for  infringement.  Fence  buyers  should 
remember  that  other  gentleman  (?)  who  was  ready 
to  give  a  warrantee  deed  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
buy  the  Coiled  Spring  article,  of  the  ubm.lute 

owners,  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian,  Mich. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

|  Got  his  new  catalogue.  It: 

1  tells  all  about  the  Best 
I  Farm  Fence  Made.  _____ 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  .Joliet,  Illinois. 


WHO’S  SHELLABERfiER  7 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sells 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  in  existence  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K.  Li.  SUKLL.ABKKGEK,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub¬ 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  ana 
others.  Self  locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profit 
CORMANYMFO.  CO. 

225  Dearbors  Street.  Chicago. 


STEEL 


BETTENDORF  AXLE  GO  .  4!9  to  431  W.  FRONT  STREET,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 
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PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
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The  great  agricultural  book  of  the  year  is 


The  Fertility  of  the  Land. 

BY 

PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


It  is  suggestive,  sound  and  soluble.  What  we  mean 
by  Holnble  is  that  it  is  written  in  a  clear  and  simple 
style  tnat  any  one  can  understand.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
thoroughly  indorses  this  book.  It  ought  to  be  found 
in  every  agricultural  library.  Retail  price  $1.25.  We 
want  your  book  trade. 

O 

On  June  18  and  19,  a  Horticultural  School  will  be 
held  at  Vassar  Institute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Among 
other  speakers  will  be  M.  V.  Slingerland,  L.  A.  Clin¬ 
ton,  and  B  M.  Duggar,  of  Cornell,  S.  A.  Beach,  of 
Geneva,  and  George  T.  Powell.  An  exhibit  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  flowers  will  be  made,  and  such  topics  as 
injurious  insects,  plant  diseases,  soil  cultivation  and 
small  fruit  varieties  will  be  discussed.  The  new 
Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at 
the  same  time.  The  dreaded  San  Jos6  scale  is  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  Come  and  learn  how  to  fight 
it.  On  June  17,  there  will  be  a  similar  school  at  the 
home  of  George  T.  Powell,  at  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

© 

We  have  been  quite  a  little  surprised  that  so  good 
a  dairy  authority  as  Ex  Governor  W.  D.  Hoard  should 
argue  against  dishorning  the  dairy  bull.  The  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  practice  are  so  evident  that  one  should 
have  strong  facts  to  support  such  a  position.  Mr. 
Hoard  cannot  prove  that  dishorning  injures  the  bull 
— the  construction  of  the  horn  and  the  way  it  is 
attached  to  the  head  show  that  there  cannot  be  any 
such  serious  shock  as  he  thinks  there  must  be.  The 
opinions  printed  on  page  415  are  mostly  against  his 
view  of  the  case,  and  we  think  people  will  go  on  saw¬ 
ing  the  horns  from  bulls  and  cows,  and  generally 
agree  that  dishorning  stands  about  at  the  head  among 
recent  discoveries  that  have  benefited  dairymen. 

O 

Four  years  ago  the  so-called  Nixon  bill  “for  the 
extension  of  horticultural  knowledge”  was  passed  by 
the  New  York  Legislature.  The  object  was  to  try  to 
adopt  some  means  for  creating  more  interest  in  horti¬ 
cultural  studies.  Under  Prof.  Bailey’s  management 
schools  were  held  in  western  New  York,  at  which  the 
principles  of  horticultural  science  were  explained. 
These  schools  were  very  different  from  the  regular 
farmers’  institutes.  They  continued  for  several  days, 
and  gave  a  regular  short  course  of  instruction.  Out 
of  these  meetings  has  grown  a  scheme  for  introducing 
nature  studies  in  the  rural  schools,  and  establishing  a 
reading  course  among  farmers.  Already  49  bulletins 
and  leaflets  have  been  issued,  while  there  are  1,600 
regular  readers  of  the  extension  course.  The  teachers 
of  rural  schools  in  New  York  State  have  taken  hold 
of  the  matter,  and  most  people  would  be  astonished 
to  learn  how  the  idea  is  developing.  Prof.  Bailey  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  course  of  nature  study,  brought  right 
down  to  the  district  school,  is  the  most  promising 
feature  that  has  yet  come  from  the  experiment  station 
idea.  Mr.  George  T.  Powell  has  been  lecturing  in  the 
public  schools  along  the  Hudson  River.  While  at 
Germantown  he  went  with  the  school  children  into 
the  apple  orchards  to  show  how  injurious  insects 
actually  live  and  work.  While  there  he  found  the 
San  Jus6  scale,  and  the  result  was  the  calling  of  a 
public  meeting  which  served  to  arouse  fruit  growers 
over  the  danger  from  this  insect.  These  meetings  in 
school  houses  and  studies  of  simple  science  are  creat¬ 


ing  a  great  interest  among  the  younger  people.  Every 
school  district  in  New  York  State  should  receive 
benefit  from  them.  Has  your  teacher  begun  to  use 
the  leaflets  and  charts  sent  out  from  Cornell  ?  If  not, 
it  is  a  part  of  your  business  to  learn  the  reason  for  it. 

© 

All  sorts  of  wild  animals  are  kept  at  Central  Park, 
in  this  city.  The  other  day,  a  woman  came  to  one  of 
the  keepers  and  asked  him  to  get  her  a  piece  of  meat 
that  had  been  bitten  by  a  wolf.  She  had  heard  that 
such  meat  would  cure  a  large  wart  on  her  boy’s  face, 
and  wished  to  try  it.  When  a  wolf  once  gets  hold  of 
a  piece  of  meat,  it  is  very  hard  to  secure  it  for  medi¬ 
cal  purposes,  but  this  woman  was  accommodated 
finally.  Another  woman  with  a  hunchback  boy 
wanted  him  to  crawl  three  times  under  the  stomach 
of  a  donkey.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  to  find  how 
many  people  still  have  faith  in  these  old  signs  and 
superstitions.  What  possible  connection  can  there 
be  between  a  wolf’s  tooth  and  a  wart  ?  Probably  just 
about  as  much  as  there  is  between  a  full  moon 
and  a  full  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes. 

O 

Mr.  Jenkins  tells  us,  page  401,  how  he  saved  his 
strawberry  plants  from  frost  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water  before  the  sun  came  up.  We  have  tried  much 
the  same  plan  with  considerable  success.  At  the 
Wisconsin  Station  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  frost 
by  running  water  in  furrows  over  the  land.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  not  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  evident  that 
to  be  of  real  service  the  plants  must  be  drencned  with 
the  water  or  surrounded  by  the  vapor.  In  California, 
light  frost  has  been  rendered  harmless  by  throwing 
out  a  watery  vapor  in  the  orchards.  This  is  done  by 
burning  a  fire  under  wet  straw  or  manure  on  a  wagon 
which  is  driven  through  the  orchard.  The  heat  of  the 
fire  drives  the  moisture  out  of  the  wet  straw  or 
manure  in  the  form  of  a  fog  or  vapor,  and  this  settles 
about  the  trees,  equalizing  the  temperature  and 
delaying  the  threatened  freeze. 

G 

The  first  man  to  grow  a  field  of  Crimson  clover  in 
any  locality  finds  himself  famous  when  the  clover 
bursts  into  bloom.  It  gives  a  new  color  to  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  neighbors  are  not  long  in  finding  it  out. 
A  reader  in  western  New  York  gives  this  account  of 
his  experience  : 

To-day  being  Decoration  Day,  team  after  team  stopped  and 
picked  bouquets.  I  counted  20  people  in  the  field  at  once,  it  being 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Some  would  come  to  the  house  and  ask 
what  kind  of  flowers  they  were,  and  when  told  that  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  clover,  they  could  hardly  believe  it. 

Another  man  who  grew  a  field  of  Crimson  clover  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  tells  this  story  : 

The  ladies  all  say  the  crop  was  beautiful.  They  come  for  miles 
to  see  it,  and  all  want  to  take  some  with  them.  Some  are  satisfied 
with  a  handful,  but  others  want  an  armful.  One  came  in  her 
carriage  for  miles  to  see  it  and  get  a  handful  of  it.  I  had  to  put 
up  a  notice,  No  Trespassing;  Seed  tor  Sale.  This  lady  bought 
some  seed.  Some  wanted  a  root,  but  I  told  them  they  would  better 
sow  the  seed  and  wait  until  next  season,  when  they  could  have 
plenty  of  it. 

The  beautiful  flowers  of  Crimson  clover  were  largely 
used  for  decorating  the  soldiers’  graves  in  our  home 
cemetery  this  year,  and  dozens  of  homes  were  made 
bright  with  them.  It  is  a  lovely  crop  when  at  its 
best.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  having  a  beautiful 
crop  on  the  place  ?  We  think  so.  It  not  only  does 
the  farmer  and  his  family  good,  but  brings  customers 
to  the  farm.  Anything  that  advertises  the  farm  is  a 
good  thing — that  is,  if  you  have  anything  on  the 
place  that  you  are  proud  of. 

O 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  England  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  an  interest  in  national  storage  of 
wheat.  Members  of  this  society  believe  that  England 
should  always  keep  several  years’  supply  of  wheat  on 
hand,  whereas  now  there  is  seldom  enough  ahead  to 
last  six  months.  At  a  recent  meeting,  one  speaker 
undertook  to  show  that  a  European  power,  at  war 
with  England,  might,  if  it  could  raise  the  money, 

“  corner”  the  American  market  and  thus  prevent  ex¬ 
ports  to  England.  The  English  people,  however, 
refuse  to  be  frightened  at  such  statements,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  create  public  interest  in  the  stor¬ 
age  scheme.  To  show  how  English  wheat  has  declined, 
a  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  presents  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 


Year.  Acres  in  wheat.  Men  employed.  Wages  paid. 

1856 . 4,213,651  168  546  6,573,294 

1866 . 3.649,584  145  9-3  4,693  337 

1876 . 3,114,555  124,582  4,858,698 

1886 . 2,355,451  94,218  3,674,502 

1896 . 1,734,118  69,364  2,705,196 


The  wages  figures  are  in  English  pounds,  which 
equal  about  $5  in  our  money.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  figures  that,  during  the  past  40  years,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  wheat  fields  have  steadily  declined  in  area,  while 
only  40  per  cent  of  the  men  who  produced  the  wheat 
crop  in  1856  are  now  needed.  America,  India  and 
Russia  are  now  producing  the  wheat  for  England’s 
bread.  England  is  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the 


world.  The  wheat-producing  countries  owe  her 
money,  and  the  English  money  lenders  find  it  more 
to  their  advantage  to  encourage  importations  of  grain 
than  to  encourage  the  home  production. 

O 

On  page  406,  a  correspondent  calls  for  exact  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Triumph,  Sneed  and  Greensboro 
peaches.  He  wants  to  know  how  they  behave  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  how  they  compare  with  Alex¬ 
ander  in  size,  shape  and  color.  Are  any  of  these 
peaches  better  than  Alexander  for  Southern  growers  ? 
If  so — why  ?  Let  us  have  the  why  of  it  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  rather  than  from  theory. 

O 

Put  up  a  shingle  in  front  of  your  farm,  and  adver¬ 
tise  what  you  have  for  sale. 


COLD  MILK. 

BREAD  AND  BUTTER. 
BERRIES  AND  CREAM. 


If  there  are  bicycle  riders  passing  your  farm  that 
sign  will  be  sure  to  attract  them.  A  blackboard 
with  chalk  of  different  colors  will  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing,  and  the  family  artist  can  put  in  some  fancy 
flourishes.  Advertise  !  Let  the  world  know  that  you 
are  alive  !  Make  a  bid  for  new  trade  and  call  it  up  to 
your  door.  That  is  legitimate  farming. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

I  don’t  like  tbe  style  of  my  stye,  Mr.  Man, 

I  don’t  like  the  style  of  my  stye. 

Imagine  yourself  prisoned  here,  if  you  can. 

With  mud  plastered  up  to  your  eye. 

My  ancestors,  out  in  the  field  and  the  wood, 

Were  able  to  run  or  to  walk ; 

They  gathered  up  grasses  and  nuts  for  their  food, 

And  ran  some  lean  meat  in  their  pork. 

But  I  am  expected  to  stay  in  my  stye, 

And  grunt  with  contentment  and  fat; 

I’m  only  a  hog,  it  is  true,  sir,  but  I 
Have  a  higher  ambition  than  that. 

Oh,  let  me  out  into  the  clover  field  green, 

And  hustle  with  legs  and  with  snout. 

I’m  pensive  inside  of  this  pen,  sir,  I  ween ; 

I’m  pent  up  I  Oh  !  pension  me  out  ! 

You  say  you  are  willing  to  do  what  you  can 
To  better  my  lot— I  reply, 

I  don’t  like  the  style  of  my  stye,  Mr.  Man, 

I  don’t  like  the  style  of  my  stye. 

Fertile  lies  for  a  fool  crop! 

Wren  a  man  is  tired  he  can’t  be  inspired. 

Put  on  your  “  eh  ?”  cap  and  ask  questions. 

Better  be  backward  about  giving  back-talk. 

Picking  Crimson  clover  seed  by  hand— page  407. 

Barley  Is  the  best  hot-weather  grain  for  soiling. 

“  Food  for  reflection  ”  is  too  often  not  a  balanced  ration. 

Wanted  !  A  remedy  for  Quack  grass  that  is  not  a  quack. 

The  man  who’ll  not  clean  out  the  henhouse  sells  eggs  by  wait. 

Tiie  boy’s  thoughts  turn  on  a  baseball  bearing  about  this  time. 

Soai*  thickens  water.  Crossed  with  a  scrub,  it  makes  a  pure 
dairy. 

“Sugarine”  is  a  new  substance  said  to  be  500  times  as  sweet  as 
ordinary  sugar. 

Cutting  Timothy  with  the  binder  !  The  arguments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  cow-vincing. 

Good  Parker  Earle  strawberries  smothered  in  cream  hitch  up 
with  contentment  and  make  a  full  team. 

It’s  time,  it’s  time  !  that  farmers  realized  that  lime  is  needed  if 
they  hope  that  clover  will  cover  all  their  meadows  over. 

In  spite  of  the  work  performed  by  the  patriotic  American  hen, 
the  United  States  imported  one  million  dozens  of  eggs  last  year. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  information  about  the  use  of  lime. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  unproductive  and  sour.  They  need  lime. 

Mr.  Repp,  page  403,  tells  how  he  avoids  hand  labor  in  the  onion 
field.  Fertilizers  contain  no  weed  seed.  Wheel  hoes  act  as 
fingers. 

Is  it  possible  to  make  up  a  cow  ration  out  of  dry  food  that  can 
give  results  obtained  with  young  pasture  and  cotton-seed  meal  ? 
We  doubt  it  ! 

Spraying  is  the  same  as  life  insurance  for  plants.  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  not  pay  one  year  out  of  five,  but  you  never  can  tell  which 
year  that  one  will  be. 

There’s  many  a  farmer  who  owes  his  start  to  the  fact  that  his 
wife  is  true  and  smart,  but  after  he’s  started,  he’ll  soon  forget 
that  but  for  her  he’d  be  halting  yet. 

Mr.  Euprocti8  Chrysorrcea  or  brown-tailed  moth  has  arrived 
in  this  country  from  Europe.  At  present,  he  is  in  Massachusetts 
and  will  cause  immense  damage  to  trees  if  not  checked  promptly. 

Yes,  sir,  if  you  could  cover  a  potato  plant  with  a  thin  coating 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  blight  fungus 
to  start  its  work.  The  plant  could  not  blight.  That  is  what 
you  aim  to  do  in  spraying. 

A  little  girl  on  Long  Island  was  recently  frightened  to  death 
by  the  snoring  of  a  drunken  man.  A  sober  snore  is  bad  enough, 
but  a  snore  with  rum  in  it  is  about  the  worst  thing  a  sleeping 
man  can  have  about  him. 

June  11. — The  exceptionally  wet  weather  is  lodging  tbe  grand 
rye  crop  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J.  Strawberries  are  soft  ana  rot¬ 
ting.  The  grass  crop  is  assured  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  grown. 
Oats  were  never  finer,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  wheat. 

Down  in  Ukiah  County,  California,  where  the  Army  worm  has 
recently  appeared  in  immense  numbers,  the  Indians  are  trying 
to  restore  the  balance  of  nature  by  eating  the  worms.  They 
regard  Army  worms  as  a  greater  luxury  than  grasshoppers,  and 
are  drying  them  for  future  use. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

My  talk  this  week  will  he  from  the  other  end  of  the 
line — about  what  I  saw  and  heard  among  some  of  the 
people  who  grow  and  ship  the  produce  to  our  great 
markets.  Naturally,  they  look  at  matters  through 
eyes  different  from  those  of  the  receivers  and  sellers. 
They  are  not  encouraged  by  the  prices  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  this  year,  and  are  solicitous  for  a  change  that 
shall  give  them  better  returns  from  their  investments, 
and  a  greater  reward  for  their  labors.  Some  have  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  reasons  for  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
ditions,  while  others  don’t  pretend  to  reason  about  it  ; 
they  simply  know  that  things  are  as  they  are,  and 
they  grumble  at  them,  but  do  nothing  more.  The 
latter  class  aren’t  likely  to  improve  or  help  to  improve 
matters  much,  while  the  former  may. 

X  X  X 

Dubing  the  week,  I  visited  the  farm  of  Theo.  F.  D. 
Baker,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Nearly  his  entire  farm  of 
110  acres  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  truck,  vege¬ 
table  seeds  and  strawberries.  Of  his  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture,  many  of  which  are  worth  careful  study,  I  shall 
write  at  another  time.  This  region  is  a  great 
strawberry  country  ;  I  believe  something  like 
3,000  acres  are  grown  in  the  county.  They  are 
growing  fine  strawberries,  too,  large  and  of  fine 
appearance,  though  some  of  the  growers  say 
that  they  haven’t  the  quality  possessed  by  the 
old  Wilson,  formerly  the  great  market  variety. 

They  say  that  the  market  has  been  demanding 
large  size  berries  and  of  fine  appearance,  and 
the  varieties  that  furnish  these  requirements 
have  gradually  taken  the  place  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Baker  told  me  that  he  had  picked  many 
berries,  20  of  which  would  fill  a  quart  basket. 

I  met  many  other  growers,  and  their  testimony 
all  agrees  on  the  main  points.  None  is  making 
the  money  of  former  times,  and  all  seem  dis¬ 
satisfied. 

X  X  X 

Mb.  Baker  said  that  some  of  his  fine  berries 
this  year  had  netted  him  after  picking,  ship¬ 
ping  and  selling  expenses  were  paid,  about  one 
cent  per  quart — all  this  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
land  and  the  labor  of  growing.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  to  which  he  ascribes  this  state 
of  affairs.  Some  talk  overproduction,  and  this 
may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the  fact 
is  that  our  country  is  changing,  and  new  con¬ 
ditions  arise  through  the  growing  of  new  crops 
in  new  places.  New  Jersey  formerly  grew  grain 
and  live  stock  ;  then  the  broad  and  fertile  West 
was  developed,  and  it  grew  and  shipped  in  these 
products  at  prices  lower  than  they  could  be 
grown  on  our  high-priced  eastern  land.  So  the 
New  Jersey  farmers  took  up  the  culture  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  found  a  ready  sale 
in  the  large  eastern  cities.  So  properous  times 
came  again.  But  another  turn  in  the  wheel 
brought  other  changed  conditions,  and  the  South 
took  up  the  growing  of  small  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  with  the  improved  facilities  for  shipment, 
has  been  an  important  competitor  in  the  northern 
markets.  Of  course,  the  number  of  those  growing 
these  products  in  the  North  increased  while  prices 
were  good,  and  the  supply  has  been  increasing. 


X  X  X 

But  another  element  has  entered  into  the  account. 
There  has  been  a  business  depression,  and  many  have 
not  had  the  money  to  buy  as  they  formerly  did.  In 
Bridgeton,  for  example,  which  is  largely  a  manufac¬ 
turing  town,  there  have  been  a  number  of  failures 
among  manufacturers,  and  their  operatives  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  have  not  the  means 
to  buy  other  than  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  Some 
of  them,  too,  who  have  small  plots  of  ground,  have 
begun  raising,  to  some  extent,  the  products  they 
formerly  purchased.  This  condition  of  affairs,  though 
worse  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others,  is 
general,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  corrected. 

X  t  X 

Anotheb  element  of  depression  is  the  greed  of  some 
middlemen.  This  is  a  more  important  matter  than 
some  are  willing  to  admit.  Mr.  Baker  gave  instances 
of  this.  When  he  was  selling  lettuce  to  the  retailers 
for  two  to  three  cents  a  head,  some  of  the  retailers 
were  charging  their  customers  10  cents  per  head  ;  the 
result  was  that  not  a  quarter  so  much  was  consumed. 
One  man  told  him  that  he  had  bought  but  one  basket 
of  strawberries  so  far  this  season  ;  he  couldn’t  afford 
them,  for  his  grocer  charged  him  15  cents  per  quart, 


while  the  shippers  were  getting  only  five  or  six. 
Numerous  other  instances  of  the  same  character  were 
given.  It  would  seem  that  a  retailer  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  profit  of  less  than  200  or  more  per 
cent,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  see 
that  it  is  for  his  own  interest  to  increase  his  trade  by 
selling  at  a  reasonable  profit.  The  remedy  here 
would  seem  to  be  for  the  grower  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  retailer  and  deal  directly  with  the 
consumer,  even  though  he  do  a  smaller  business.  The 
shipper,  too,  is  sometimes  robbed  by  the  overcharging 
of  the  commission  man,  or  by  his  not  remitting  the 
prices  for  which  produce  is  sold. 

X  X  X 

Still  another  important  factor  is  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  shipping  and  marketing.  The  land  on  Mr. 
Baker’s  farm  is  assessed  at  $75  per  acre,  and  the  tax 
rate  is  high— just  as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  it 
was  years  ago.  Taxes  are  too  high.  Labor  is  just  as 
high  as  it  was  years  ago,  and  labor  is  an  important 
part  of  the  cost.  His  berry  pickers  get  1%  cent  a 
quart,  and  a  smart  one  will  earn  not  less  than  $2  a 
day,  the  day  ending  at  about  2  o’clock.  His  hands  by 
the  day  are  well  paid,  while  the  supplies  they  can 
procure  for  $1,  will  nearly  double  those  in  former 
years.  Then  freight  rates  are  just  as  high  as  they 
were  when  the  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
two,  three  and  four  times  as  high  as  now.  The 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  DOUGLAS.  Fig.  170. 

charges  in  the  city  for  cartage  and  commission  are 
the  same,  too,  so  that,  while  the  cost  of  production 
and  selling  has  not  been  materially  reduced,  the  sell- 
ing  prices  are  far  below  former  times.  If  the  former 
had  been  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  latter,  it  would 
be  a  little  encouragement. 

X  X  X 

It  frequently  happens  that  market  prices  are  bet¬ 
ter  in  some  cities  than  in  others.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  small  fruits  in  some  of  the  more  northern 
cities  as  compared  with  a  great  distributing  center 
like  New  \ork.  Mr.  Baker  made  some  experiments 
in  shipping  strawberries  to  some  of  these  last  year, 
and  results  were  encouraging.  He  isn’t  doing  it  this 
year.  To  make  it  a  success,  it  is  necessary  for  grow¬ 
ers  to  combine  their  shipments,  so  that  car-loads  may 
he  forwarded.  He  hasn’t  succeeded  in  inducing  his 
neighbors  to  organize,  hence  is  shipping  mostly  to 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  selling  in  the  home 
market.  But  prices  in  these  other  places  haven’t 
been  so  much  higher  this  year,  as  the  supply  has  been 
large  all  around.  In  connection  with  this  subject  of 
cooperation  and  organization,  I  visited  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Union  at  Hammonton,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  mcst  successful  in  the  country,  and  I  shall 
describe  its  plan  of  organization  and  operation  in  a 
later  issue. 

X  t  X 

I  visited  the  Philadelphia  market,  but  there  is 
really  so  little  difference  between  this  and  the  New 
York  market  now  that  what  is  true  of  supplies  and 


prices  in  one  is  also  true  of  the  other.  At  Bridgeton, 
the  different  growers  bring  their  berries  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  a  car-load  or  more  is  made  up,  and  the  cars  are 
started  from  there  about  3  o’clock  p.  m.  If  no  acci¬ 
dent  occur,  they  arrive  in  Jersey  City  at  12.  and  the 
fruit  is  on  the  market  and  sold  shortly  after.  The 
consumer  gets  them  next  day.  But  it  does  seem  that 
the  grower  who  has  his  money  invested  in  land  and 
tools,  who  gives  his  work  the  benefit  of  many  years 
of  experience,  should  get,  at  least,  as  much  of  the 
consumer’s  money  as  the  laborer  who  cultivates  and 
hoes,  the  picker  who  gathers  the  fruit,  the  railroad 
which  transports  it  to  market,  or  the  seller  who  puts 
it  iuto  the  consumers’  hands.  Under  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  many  of  these  growers  in  south  Jersey  aren’t 
getting  as  much  as  any  one  of  these  different  classes. 

F.  H.  v. 


R0BER1  DOUGLAS. 

The  death  of  Robert  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  removes 
a  familiar  figure  from  American  horticultural  and 
forestry  circles.  In  view  of  the  great  interest  felt  in 
Mr.  Douglas’s  life  and  work,  we  reprint,  at  Fig.  17G, 
a  portrait  which  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  born  at  Galeshead,  in  the  north 
of  England,  April  20,  1813,  and  came  to  America  in 
the  spring  of  1836.  In  1819,  he  made  the  overland 
trip  to  California  from  Illinois,  and  observing 
the  vast  tracts  of  prairie  uncovered  by  trees,  he 
then  began  his  great  work  of  growing  seedling 
forest  trees.  His  first  efforts  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  successful,  but  he  finally  connected  the 
growing  cf  apple  and  pear  seedlings  with  that 
of  forest  tree  seedlings,  and  this  venture  proved 
quite  successful.  This  was  particularly  true 
after  the  first  year  of  the  war,  as  at  that  time, 
eastern  nurserymen  had  neglected  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  fruit  seedlings.  During  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  he  came  east  and  made  contracts 
for  seeds  with  cider-mill  owners  and  others. 
He  planted  50  acres  of  such  seeds  in  broad 
drills,  and  has  said  that  he  sold  50  bushels  of 
apple  seeds  to  nurserymen  in  and  around  one 
city  in  Iowa.  At  that  time,  eastern  nurserymen 
laughed  at  his  idea  of  shipping  trees  from 
west  to  east,  but  results  proved  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  his  trade  in  one-year-old 
seedlings  became  immense.  Until  about  the 
close  of  the  war,  nurserymen  generally  im¬ 
ported  evergreen  seedlings,  and  secured  the 
native  kinds  from  the  forest.  Here  seemed 
to  be  a  great  opportunity  for  American  grow¬ 
ers,  and  Mr.  Douglas  began  to  study  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  every  possible  detail.  The  story  of  his 
failures  and  painstaking  efforts  for  success 
would  fill  volumes,  and  our  modern  nursery¬ 
men  do  not  realize  what  Robert  Douglas  did 
in  the  early  days  of  forest-tree  planting.  Mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  his  trees  have  been  sent 
about  the  country,  planting  the  waste  places, 
adding  beauty  and  shade  to  the  farm  and  city 
homes,  cooling  the  parks  and  crowded  streets, 
and  everywhere  whispering  stories  of  praise 
and  love  for  the  man  who  spent  so  much  time 
in  creating  the  new  industry. 

Robert  Douglas  was  one  of  those  true,  lovable 
men  who  give  so  much  time  and  work  to  the 
service  of  the  public.  His  long  and  useful  business 
life  was  without  a  stain  or  flaw  of  reproach.  Those 
who  knew  him  in  business  or  in  social  life,  loved  and 
respected  him,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  a  memory 
that  other  men  may  well  envy  and  strive  to  emulate. 
We  may  well  say  of  such  a  man,  “  Thou  shalt  be 
missed  ”,  yet  the  trees  which  he  so  faithfully  and 
carefully  planted  and  propagated,  will  live  for  a  cent¬ 
ury,  and  tell  the  story  of  a  true,  simple  and  useful  life. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tue  Sboo-Fly  Mfg.  Company,  1005  Fairmount  Avenue.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  Shoo-fly  referred  to  last 
week.  They  send  one  pint  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  and  guarantee 
that  it  will  protect  cows  from  flies  and  vermin. 

Everybody  doesn’t  want  water  tanks,  but  most  stockmen  do, 
and  those  who  do  want  one  that  will  not  dry  out  m  the  heat  of 
summer,  or  burst  from  frost  in  winter.  They  will  like  one  that 
will  notrot  or  rust.  The  Kelly  Foundry  Machine  Company,  27 
Purl  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.,  make  one  to  fill  all  these  requirements. 
The  tanks  are  made  of  the  best  galvanized  steel,  and  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best,  that  can  be  provided  for 
storing  water.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes.  Fuller  particulars 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  firm  as  above. 

Emerson  once  wrote  of  Concord,  Mass.:  “By  drainage,  we 
have  gone  to  the  subsoil,  and  we  have  a  Concord  under  Concord 
a  Middlesex  under  Middlesex,  and  a  basement  story  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  more  valuable  than  all  the  superstructure.”  Emerson 
of  course,  referred  to  the  moisture  in  the  subsoil,  and  went  on 
further  to  show  how  it  could  be  made  available  by  tile  drainage. 
Tiling,  however,  has  a  double  value  ;  it  removes  a  surplus  of 
water,  as  well  as  providing  moisture  for  the  plants  during 
droughts.  It  is,  in  fact,  sometimes  claimed  that  drainage  has 
reclaimed  more  land  than  has  the  ax.  If  you  purpose  to  do  any 
draining,  anu  need  tile  or  other  draining  implements,  write  John 
H.  Jackson,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  his  catalogue. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Tins  summer  seems  to  be  another  belt 
season,  and  these  useful  accessories 
appear  in  all  varieties  of  attractiveness. 
The  harness  belts  of  black  patent 
leather,  so  much  worn  last  year,  seem 
entirely  out  of  date,  and  are  no  longer 
seen,  though  the  harness  effect  is  still 
used  in  buckles.  Belts  are  still  narrow, 
but  a  little  wider  than  last  summer. 
The  favorite  buckles  are  no  longer 
square,  but  half  as  long  again  as  their 
width.  The  best  leather  belt  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear  with  a  variety  of  waists  is 
black  or  dark  brown  seal  leather,  with 
a  leather-covered  buckle  ;  this  is  always 
in  good  taste,  and  a  well-made  belt  of 
this  leather  may  be  bought  for  from  75 
cents  to  $1.50.  Very  cheap  leather  belts 
are  a  great  mistake  ;  their  cheapness  is 
always  shown  in  their  appearance,  and 
they  soon  stretch  out  of  shape.  Green 
or  red  morocco  belts  with  a  nickel- 
plated  harness  buckle  are  again  very 
popular,  while  in  the  more  expensive 
materials,  gray  lizard  skin  mounted  in 
silver  is  charming.  Bicycle  belts,  hav¬ 
ing  a  purse  fastened  Hat  to  the  belt, 
instead  of  hanging  from  it,  are  often 
seen  worn  with  street  gowns,  but  this  is 
a  great  mistake  ;  they  are  not  only  in¬ 
appropriate,  but  they  detract  from  the 
trim  appearance  of  the  waist.  The 
white  kid  belts,  so  much  worn  last  year, 
are  never  seen  now,  and  the  belts  of 
gold  and  silver  tinsel  have  also  disap¬ 
peared.  Belts  of  filagree  silver  or  silver- 
gilt,  set  with  colored  stones  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  are  seen  in  the  shops, 
but  rarely  on  the  street.  Some  very 
dainty  belts  noted  were  of  moir6  silk  in 
various  colors,  supporting  chatelaine 
bags  of  the  same  material,  both  belts 
and  bags  mounted  in  silver. 

■fr 

Skirt-holders  of  metal,  to  slip  over 
the  belt,  were  very  commonly  worn  last 
season.  This  year  we  see  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  a  skirt-holder  broader  and 
firmer  than  the  metal  ones,  covered  with 
leather  to  match  the  belt.  It  is  incon¬ 
spicuous,  and  so  firm  that  the  skirt-band 
cannot  slip  below.  Many  women  seem 
to  find  much  trouble  in  keeping  shirt 
waist  and  belt,  in  place,  and  nothing 
makes  the  wearer  look  more  slatternly 
than  carelessness  in  this  particular.  A 
piece  of  firm  belting  slipped  through  a 
loop  stitched  on  flat  at  the  waist-line 
in  tbe  center  of  the  back,  and  hooked 
or  buckled  firmly,  will  always  hold  the 
waist  in  place  and,  if  the  skirt-band  fits 
properly,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
work  out  of  place  when  held  by  a  sup¬ 
porter.  Where  a  woman  replaces  the 
hooks  on  her  skirt-band  with  a  safety- 
pin,  she  can  hardly  wonder  if  the  result 
is  unsatisfactory. 

SOUP  AND  SOUP-MEAT. 

E  used  to  consider  that,  when 
meat  had  been  boiled  to  make 
soup,  its  usefulness  was  over,  all  nutri¬ 
ment  being  extracted.  Modern  cooks 
will  tell  us,  however,  that,  although  the 
long,  slow  boiling  has  extracted  the 
gelatine,  the  muscle-makers  still  remain 
in  the  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the  soup 
meat,  and  if  we  throw  that  away,  we 
are  throwing  away  the  valuable  pro- 
teids.  The  French  middle-class  house¬ 
keeper,  whose  family  dish  of  bouillon  is 
always  followed  by  the  “  bceuf  ”  or 
soup  meat,  is  providing  her  household 
with  a  balanced  ration.  Soup-meat  is 
very  insipid  to  American  palates,  but 
the  recipes  given  below,  from  Table 
Talk,  include  a  palatable  and  economi¬ 
cal  soup,  and  a  very  appetizing  way  of 
preparing  the  soup-meat. 

Creole  Soup. — Use  one  pound  of  beef, 
either  hock  or  marrow  bone,  with  the 
meat,  for  eight  persons.  Place  this  on 


the  fire  with  three  quarts  of  water,  one 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  red  pepper  to 
taste,  allowing  it  to  boil  for  four  hours. 
After  it  has  boiled  well,  add  one  leaf  of 
tender  cabbage,  chopped  fine,  a  carrot 
cut  in  small  pieces,  some  onion  tops,  a 
large  roasted  onion,  and  one  teacupful 
of  tomatoes  ;  let  this  boil  one  hour  more, 
then  set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  to  sim¬ 
mer,  add  a  teacupful  of  vermicelli  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  rice,  and  allow  this  to 
boil  until  done. 

Vinegrette  — Allow  the  soup-meat, 
used  in  above  recipe,  to  become  cold, 
chop  it  fine,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Chop  fine  one  large  cucumber 
pickle,  and  one  large  white  onion  ;  mix 
these  with  the  chopped  meat,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce, 
one  teaspoonful  of  Colman’s  mixed  mus¬ 
tard,  three  tablespoonfuls  olive  oil,  two 
tablespoonfuls  vinegar,  and  a  few  capers. 
Mix  this  all  up,  shape  in  an  oval  form, 
place  in  a  dish  as  one  would  chicken 
salad,  and  dress  with  lettuce  leaves,  and 
a  sliced,  hard-boiled  egg. 

SUMMER  DRINKS. 

IIE  old-fashioned  beverage  con¬ 
cocted  of  sugar,  ginger,  vinegar 
and  water  is  still  a  favorite,  but  I  prefer 
some  fruit  acid  to  the  acetic,  although 
the  latter  is  often  used  with  the  fruit. 

Currant  Water. — Pick  over  a  pint  of 
raspberries  and  strip  a  quart  of  currants 
from  the  stems  ;  bruise  the  fruit  in  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  with  a  wooden  spoon,  pour 
over  it  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  add 
one-half  pound  of  sugar,  and  set  the  ket¬ 
tle  over  a  moderate  fire,  when  the  con¬ 
tents  will  heat  gradually.  After  the  cur¬ 
rant  water  begins  to  boil,  remove  the 
kettle  from  the  fire  and  pour  its  contents 
into  a  flannel  jelly  bag,  letting  it  drain. 
When  it  is  clear,  cool  it,  adding  sugar 
to  taste. 

Raspberry  Shrub. — Place  red  rasp¬ 
berries  in  a  stone  jar,  cover  with  good 
cider  vinegar,  let  stand  overnight.  Next 
morning  strain,  and  to  one  pint  of  juice 
add  one  pint  of  sugar,  boil  10  minutes, 
and  bottle  while  hot.  When  used,  dilute 
with  water  to  taste. 

Iced  tea  may  be  made  like  any  other 
tea,  but  a  trifle  stronger  and  sweeter, 
then  strained  and  set  away  on  ice  ;  or  a 
slice  or  two  of  lemon  and  a  little  of 
the  juice  may  be  added.  Cream  is  not 
served  with  iced  tea.  A  tea  which  we 
like  is  simply  made  by  placing  some  tea 
in  a  pitcher,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  letting  it  stand  a  few  hours,  then 
adding  cold  water  to  make  the  desired 
quantity.  This  has  a  pleasanter  taste, 
to  my  notion,  than  where  the  tea  has 
been  scalded.  A  bottle  of  this  “  diluted 
tea”  is  nice  to  take  when  one  is  traveling. 

We  consider  strong  tea  and  coffee  in¬ 
jurious,  cocoa  and  cambric  tea  have 
grown  tiresome,  so  we  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  warm  drinks  that  are  palatable 
and  healthful.  Our  latest  is  bran  coffee. 
Mix  clean  white  bran  (we  have  used  the 
coarse  siftings  from  Graham  flour)  with 
a  little  molasses,  and  brown  in  the  oven  ; 
stir  it  often  so  that  it  does  not  scorch. 
Use  like  coffee.  It  tastes  similar  to  the 
cereal  drinks  so  much  advertised,  and  is 
cheaper.  mary  s.  stelson. 

OIL  STOVES  FOR  SUMMER  USE. 

HE  cook  stove  is  the  daily  com¬ 
panion  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  even 
during  the  broiling  days  of  July  and 
August.  Gas  stoves  are  not  for  us  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  country  ;  of  gasoline,  many 
of  us  are  afraid  ;  besides  it  seems  like  a 
lack  of  economy  to  buy  fuel  when  we 
have  plenty  of  it  in  the  wood  lot.  This 
last  argument  is  often  the  hardest  to 
meet.  Still,  it  is  not  true  economy  to 
waste  those  priceless  things,  health  and 
comfort.  An  oil  stove  can  be  bought  at 


a  trifling  expense,  and  the  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  it  is  small.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  one  season.  I  have 
one  purchased  of  a  wholesale  house  for 
$1.10.  Of  course,  this  does  not  include 
an  oven.  In  the  catalogue,  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  two-burner”,  but  the  two 
burners  are  so  close  together  that  the 
dish  placed  upon  them  covers  both.  I 
do  not  claim  that  two  of  these  stoves 
will  do  the  cooking  for  a  large  family, 
but  I  do  claim  that  they  can  be  so  man¬ 
aged  as  to  bring  the  housewife  many 
hours’  relief  from  the  bondage  of  the 
cook  stove. 

First,  be  careful  about  trimming  the 
wicks,  or  it  will  smoke.  Keep  the  stove 
clean  and  the  oil-tank  filled.  Never  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  the  stove  in  a  draft.  Al¬ 
ways  cover  what  you  are  cooking.  For 
many  purposes,  such  as  heating  water 
or  boiling  potatoes,  I  find  a  two-quart 
pail  with  a  tightly-fitting  cover  an 
ideal  cooking  dish.  The  oven  that  fits 
these  little  stoves  will  bake  two  small 
loaves  of  bread  nicely,  care  being  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  do  not  bake  too  hard 
upon  the  bottom.  This  difficulty  can  be 
remedied  by  turning  down  the  wicks 
after  the  bread  has  been  in  the  oven 
10  minutes.  The  heat  is  sufficient  for 
frying  fish  or  meat.  An  asbestos  mat 
placed  upon  the  stove  makes  a  perfect 
place  for  toasting  bread.  The  toasting 
process  will  be  hastened  if  a  basin  be 
turned  over  the  bread. 

During  a  two-years’  illness  of  my 
mother,  it  was  often  necessary  to  have 
hot  water  in  the  night.  Then  we  learned 
the  real  worth  of  our  little  stove.  There 
is  often  an  invalid  or  a  child  for  whom  a 
late  breakfast  must  be  prepared.  In  dog 
days,  it  is  a  relief  not  to  have  to  keep  a 
wood  fire  going.  Try  one,  or  better  yet, 
two,  this  summer.  You  will  need  only 
a  few  days  to  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  my  words.  hope  daring. 

WATER  IN  THE  FARM  HOUSE. 

UR  water- tank,  that  is  filled  by  the 
windmill,  is  in  the  attic  of  the 
house;  we  can  draw  water  on  the  first 
and  second  floors  as  well  as  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  barn.  The  pipes  are  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  laid  four  feet  under 
ground  from  the  mill  to  the  cellar  and 
to  the  barn.  From  the  cellar,  the  pipes 
go  up  between  the  partitions  to  the 
tank  in  the  kitchen  and  bath-room 
above  it,  so  we  can  always  get  the  cold¬ 
est  and  freshest  water  from  the  faucets. 
Any  man  who  can  use  tools  can  place 
the  pipes,  if  one  have  a  tank  and  mill. 
It  is  surprising  that  so  few  farmers  have 


running  water  in  their  homes  ;  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  piping  is  very  little  for  the 
convenience  given.  The  bath-room  fix¬ 
tures  may  be  had  at  all  prices.  Our  hot 
water  tank  is  connected  with  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  a  stove  in  the  basement  used 
for  laundry  work,  where  there  is  a  sink, 
so  the  much-dreaded  weekly  wash  is  out 
of  the  kitchen. 

The  bath-room  is  used  for  a  dressing 
room;  it  saves  so  many  steps  every  day 
in  the  year.  We  have  all  the  comforts 
of  a  modern  city  house.  Drain  pipes 
lead  out  to  a  large  cess-pool  on  a  hill¬ 
side,  so  the  drainage  is  perfect.  h. 


CORNING  BEEF  —  CANNING  CORN 
AND  PEAS. 

RS.  E.  H.  L.,  Oklahoma,*  asks  for 
the  above  recipes.  To  corn  beef 
for  boiling,  wipe  the  meat  carefully  and 
then  rub  hot  salt  into  it  until  it  all  dis¬ 
appears  ;  then  add  more  salt  and  rub 
again,  until  the  meat  will  absorb  no 
more.  Place  it  in  a  jar  or  crock,  and 
stand  in  a  cold,  dry  cellar  for  one  week, 
turning  daily.  This  is  for  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  meat,  to  be  used  as  soon  as 
corned.  Another  recipe  requires  that 
the  meat  be  well  rubbed  with  salt  on 
all  sides,  and  stood  for  one  day  in  a  cool 
cellar.  A  brine  is  then  made  by  adding 
to  a  tub  of  water  one-half  pound  of 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  salt¬ 
peter,  and  salt  enough  to  make  the  brine 
support  an  egg.  The  meat  remains  in 
this  brine,  well  covered,  for  two  weeks. 
Beef  corned  in  this  way  may  be  dried  or 
smoked,  if  desired. 

Canning  Corn  and  Peas. — In  canning 
corn,  select  fine,  fresh  ears,  remove  the 
husk  and  silk,  and  cut  the  kernels  care¬ 
fully  from  the  cob.  Pack  into  glass 
jars,  pressing  down  very  closely,  and 
fill  very  full.  Put  on  the  tops  and  screw 
them  down.  Place  hay  or  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wash-boiler,  stand  the  jars 
on  this,  and  pour  in  sufficient  water  to 
half  cover  the  jars.  Cover  the  boiler 
tightly,  and  boil  continuously  for  three 
hours,  seeing  that  there  is  sufficient 
water  to  keep  up  plenty  of  steam.  When 
done,  lift  out  the  jars,  screw  the  covers 
as  tightly  as  possible,  and  set  away  to 
cool.  When  cool,  tighten  the  covers 
again,  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
Peas  should  be  shelled  and  placed  in 
the  jars,  which  are  then  filled  with  cold 
water,  the  tops  laid  on,  but  not  screwed. 
The  jars  are  put  in  the  boiler,  standing 
upon  straw,  as  before,  with  enough  cold 
water  to  half  cover  the  jars.  The  boiler 
is  then  put  over  the  fire,  and  kept  boil¬ 
ing  for  three  hours,  when  tue  covers  are 
screwed  on  tightly,  and  the  jars  set  aside 
to  cool.  The  j ars  should  be  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  when  closed. 
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AVER’S  Argument. 


If  there  is  any  reason  why  you  should  use 
any  sarsaparilla,  there  is  every  reason  why  you 
should  use  Ayer’s.  When  you  take  sarsaparilla 
you  take  it  to  cure  disease  ;  you  want  to  be  cured 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  Ayer’s :  it  cures 
quickly  and  cheaply — and  it  cures  to  stay.  Many 
people  write  us  :  “I  would  sooner  have  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  than  three  of  any  other 
kind.”  A  druggist  writes  that  “  one  bottle  of 
Ayer’s  will  give  more  benefit  than  six  of  any  other 
kind.”  If  one  bottle  of  Ayer’s  will  do  the  work 
of  three  it  must  have  the  strength  of  three  at  the 
cost  of  one.  There’s  the  point  in  a  nutshell.  It 
pays  every  way  to  use 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
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Cemetery  Fence. 


J.  A.  II.,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. — Will  you  recom¬ 
mend  an  iron  or  steel  fence  suitable  for  a  ceme¬ 
tery  ?  We  wish  to  put  up  a  durable  fence;  the 
cemetery  Is  so  located  that  it  requires  one  that 
will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Ans  — Communicate  with  any  cf  the 
fence  manufacturers  advertising  in  The 
R  N.-Y.,  tellingthem  your  needs.  When 
cemetery  fencing  is  named,  it  is  often 
inferred  that  the  ornamental  railings 
used  around  lots  are  meant.  These  are 
a  very  great  mistake,  spoiling  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  cemetery,  as  well 
as  giving  the  individual  lots  a  cramped 
look,  and  in  many  modern  cemeteries 
their  use  is  not  permitted. 

Anemone  Japonica. 

J.  It.,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. — What  hardy  Anem¬ 
ones  are  those  seen  in  bloom  in  September? 
They  have  large  pink  or  white  flowers,  looking 
rather  like  those  of  the  Cosmos,  and  appear  to  be 
hardy. 

Ans. — The  plant  described  is  Anemone 
J aponica,  a  very  effective  autumn-bloom¬ 
ing  plant,  growing  two  to  three  feet 
high.  The  type  has  bright  rose  flowers, 
with  showy  golden  stamens ;  there  is 
also  a  beautiful  white  variety,  Honorine 
Jobert.  These  plants  are  thoroughly 
hardy,  and  make  a  fine  feature  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  or  at  the  edges  of 
shrubbery.  They  bloom  from  September 
to  November,  giving  late  flowers  in  shel¬ 
tered  spots  after  frost  has  injured  all 
other  blossoms  They  like  a  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil,  and  plenty  of  moisture,  with 
good  drainage.  The  foliage  is  fine  and 
abundant,  giving  the  plant  an  attractive 
appearance  even  before  it  blooms. 

Clematis  Panic u / a ta — Carnations. 

Subscriber,  Boston,  Mass— l .  What  is  the  best 
method  of  propagating  Clematis  paniculata  ?  2. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  raise  carnations  for  out¬ 
door  summer  blooming  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Clematis  paniculata  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  seeds,  layering,  cuttings  of 
young  wood,  and  root  grafting.  Layer¬ 
ing  would,  perhaps,  be  least  trouble¬ 
some,  and  may  be  tried  at  any  time. 
When  the  plants  seed  freely,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  little  seedlings  to  spring 
up,  self-sown,  the  year  following.  The 
seed  must  be  fully  ripened,  and  sown 
out  in  the  open  ground  ;  it  may  come  up 
the  following  spring,  or  it  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  the  autumn.  The  ground 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bake  hard,  or 
to  become  smothered  with  weeds. 

2.  Subscriber  does  not  specify  whether 
he  means  Perpetual  or  Tree  carnations, 
as  they  are  known  abroad — the  type 
ordinarily  bloomed  under  glass — or  the 
border  carnations,  such  as  the  Mar¬ 
guerite,  Grenadin  and  Chabaud  types 
and  others.  The  greenhouse  carnations, 
planted  out  in  April  or  May,  begin  to 
bloom  about  July,  continuing  until  frost, 
when  they  may  be  lifted  if  desired. 
These  are  raised  from  cuttings  taken 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year.  They  may,  also,  be  increased  by 
layers  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
beginning  of  August,  these  plants  being 
carried  over  winter  in  frames,  and  giv- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


ing  robust  specimens  for  planting  in  the 
spring.  Short-growing,  stocky  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  chosen  for  bedding.  The 
border  carnations  are  raised  from  seed. 
Sow  them  early  in  spring  in  the  open 
ground,  afterwards  transplanting  to  a 
distance  of  one  foot  apart.  They  may, 
also,  be  sown  in  August,  and  wintered 
over  in  a  frame,  thus  giving  robust 
specimens  for  early  planting.  They 
are  also  sown  under  glass  in  January, 
February  and  March,  to  be  planted  out 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  The 
Viennas  or  Grenadins,  which  give  some 
very  brilliantly-colored  blooms,  though 
often  single,  are  usually  the  earliest  to 
bloom,  succeeded  by  the  English  border 
carnations,  and  these  are,  in  turn,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Marguerites. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

The  White  Fringe,  Chionantbus  Vir- 
ginica,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
garden  shrubs  noted  during  the  present 
month.  It  was  a  mass  of  fringe-like, 
pure  white  blossoms,  thickly  set  in  droop¬ 
ing  racemes  among  tender  green  leaves. 
This  is  a  native  shrub  or  small  tree, 
forming  a  rounding  bush  of  graceful 
shape  ;  it  is  hardy,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
single  specimen  upon  the  lawn.  Like 
many  of  our  other  handsome  native 
shrubs,  it  is  not  very  common  in  gardens. 

Our  roses  have  been  suffering  severely 
from  the  Leaf-hopper,  a  tiny  whitish  in¬ 
sect  infesting  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  which  sucks  out  the  substance  of 
the  leaf-cells  and,  frequently,  reduces 
them  to  a  mere  shell.  This  insect  has 
very  long  hind  legs  and,  on  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  jumps  a  considerable  distance. 
There  are  several  broods  in  a  season 
and,  congregating  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  they  often  multiply  greatly 
before  remedial  measures  are  taken. 
Pyrethrum  or  tobacco,  either  as  a  dust 
or  spray,  is  a  remedy,  and  kerosene 
emulsion  is  also  useful. 

The  Sweet  Williams  are  giving  us 
some  very  brilliant  flowers.  Although 
these  are  perennials,  appearing  in  a 
dense  mass,  year  after  year,  in  many  old 
gardens,  we  get  the  finest  flowers  by 
making  a  new  sowing  every  year.  Sow 
in  August,  and  treat  like  August-sown 
pansies. 

This  year,  the  copious  rain  keeps  the 
herbaceous  Phlox  in  fine  order,  but  we 
often  see  it  with  the  lower  leaves  brown 
and  withered.  This  is  often  due  to  a 
crowded  situation  and  dry  or  impover¬ 
ished  soil,  but  it  will  be  noted,  during  a 
dry  season,  that  the  trouble  is  lessened 
by  copious  overhead  watering. 

The  Cosmos,  which  are  expected  to 
give  abundant  bloom  late  in  the  autumn, 


are  coming  on  well.  If  planted  out, 
they  make  such  a  rampant  growth  that 
they  run  all  to  top,  and  are  so  late  in 
blooming  that  they  give  no  flowers  out¬ 
side.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  keep 
them  in  pots,  to  confine  the  roots.  The 
pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  earth  to  the 
rim,  to  keep  them  cool ;  about  once  a 
week,  we  should  raise  the  pot  so  as  to 
break  off  any  roots  that  may  have  wan¬ 
dered  outside.  With  plants  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  in  the  house  all  winter,  we 
should  use  ashes  or  spent  tan  bark  banked 
around  the  pots,  instead  of  plunging 
them  in  the  earth,  because  we  should 
wish  to  avoid  the  risk  of  earth  worms 
entering  the  pots,  but  there  is  less  need 
for  care  with  the  Cosmos.  The  shoots 
should  be  pinched  out  at  the  tips  every 
two  weeks  until  near  the  end  of  August. 
When  frost  comes,  the  plants  may  be 
lifted  and  taken  inside  to  a  cool  room, 
where  they  will  keep  on  blooming  for 
some  time. 

The  Plume  poppy,  Bocconia  cordata, 
looks  very  handsome  with  its  large, 
glaucous  leaves;  in  July  or  August,  it 
will  show  large  plumes  of  small,  cream- 
white  flowers.  This  is  a  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plant,  growing  six  to  eight  feet 
tall  ;  it  forms  a  picturesque  clump  on 
the  lawn,  or  in  the  edges  of  shrubbery. 
While  the  plant  does  well  with  literally 
no  care,  it  is  well  to  lift  it  and  separate 
the  clump  every  second  year  ;  otherwise 
it  becomes  so  crowded  that  a  good  many 
of  the  lower  leaves  die  out. 

The  Rose  locust,  or  Rose  Acacia,  Ro- 
binia  hispida,  is  now  displaying  long 
clusters  of  beautiful  pink  pea-shaped 
flowers.  These  flowers  are  produced  at 
intervals  through,  the  entire  summer, 
making  the  bush  or  tree  very  orna¬ 
mental,  in  spite  of  its  irregular  shape. 
It  is  a  native  tree,  very  attractive  on  the 
lawn. 

The  continued  rain  and  humid  heat  of 
May  have  given  the  weeds  such  a  start, 
that  constant  work  is  needed  on  the 
flower  beds  and  walks.  One  rarely  sees 
weed-killing  preparations  advertised  in 
this  country,  but  in  Europe  they  are 
sold  largely  for  use  on  gravel  walks  and 
similar  places.  They  are,  of  course, 
highly  poisonous  corrosive  mixtures, 
needing  great  care  in  the  handling.  A 
year  or  two  ago  one  of  the  great  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  London  was  heavily 
fined  for  selling  one  of  these  weed¬ 
killers,  under  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  poispns  without  an  apothecary’s 
license.  Common  coarse  salt,  however, 
is  often  used  on  garden  walks  as  a  weed¬ 
killer,  though  it  should  never  be  put 
where  it  will  wash  on  nearby  lawn  or 
flower  beds. 

If  it  be  desired  to  retard  the  blooming 
of  the  herbaceous  Phlox,  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  may  be  lightly  pinched  out  now, 
a  second  pinching  being  given  three 
weeks  later.  We  not  only  retard  the 
season  of  bloom  by  this  process,  but 
also  considerably  extend  it. 


•*> — VICTORIES. 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  188*. 

i^,  HIGHEST  AWARDS — Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair 
3^  DIPLOMA — Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery 


AWARD — Chattalioochie 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 
HIGHEST 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 


and 


GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS — World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  - Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada.  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition.  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

li  I5.5S  I  Horn*;  <  Omforl  Itiiicirs  Sold  to  Jnn,  I.sL'!>7 

C  I  {on  ire  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
tue  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  onr  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 
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WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1,0 ITS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER.  COLO. 

K'  -Wo  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Ilotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
Qua  led  MOM  K  COMFORT  STEER  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  ,  .rices. 


“Pearl  top  ”  is  nothing. 

“  Pearl  glass  ”  is  nothing. 
“Index  to  Chimneys”  is 
nothing. 

“  Macbeth  ”  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We’ll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Neat, 

Strong 

Sewing 
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/  trial.  I  lie  sale  isu  t  made  until  you  are  satisfied.  V 
^  Your  money  is  simply  on  deposit  during  the  trial — if  J 
^  5  .  isn’t  right,  we’ll  refund  it.  We  prepay  •/ 
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is  the  kind  done  by 
the  New  Crown  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine.  It  is 
guaranteed  the  best 
machine  that  money 
can  make.  It  is  sold 
direct  to  you  at  the 
factory  price,  $19.50. 
Send  us  that  amount  and  we  will  ship  it  to  you  for  a 


The  “New  Crown” 
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.  -  -  «  --»  - --  — - .  prepay 

freight  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Send  for  our  booklet, 
“All  About  Sewing  Machines.” 


THE  FLORENCE  MACHINE  CO., 

18  Main  Street,  Florence,  Mass. 

9A  COPYRIGHT  1897,  THE  BATtS-WHITMAN  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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day  Hires 
*  Root  beer 
i]  stands  be- 
V  tween  you 
€  and  the  dis- 
rt  tress  ing  ef-  •'  /  /j!\YY'-'>/ 
•1  fects  of  the  heat.  ’•  :  '•  (j 


HIRES 

Rootbeer 


cools  the  blood, 
tones  the  stom¬ 
ach ,  invigorates 
the  body,  fully 
satisfies  the  thirst. 

A  delicious, spark-  m 
ling,  temperance 
drink  of  the  high¬ 
est  medicinal  value. 

Made  only  by 

The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Phila. 

A  package  makes  5  gallons. 

Sold  everywhere. 
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4  The  back  break - 
1  ing  strain,  of 
1  tub’s- work,  the 
> annoyance  of 
half  cleansed  clothes  when  she  uses 

THE 

Peoria  Washer 

It’s  built  on  the  BALL  BEARING  principle 
— no  friction  in  its  wearing  parts.  That’s 
why  it  works  so  easily.  It’s  a  thorough 
cleanser  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  laces. 

Booklet  Free. 

CLARK,  QUIEN  &  MORSE, 

316  W.  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
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Wanted-fln  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thlug  to  patent? 
Protect  your  Ideas ;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDEKBtJKN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys.  Washington,  D.  C„  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  new  list  of  one  thousand  Inventions  wanted. 


FINK  Fit  CUT  AND  TltUCK  FARM  of  90  acres 
for  sale  cheap  for  cash.  Possession  at  once 
C.  K.  COMPTON.  Itedden,  Sussex  County,  Del. 


FOR  SiO.Xj'B. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Nurseries 

AND  FRUIT  FARM. 

A  rare  opportunity  for  an  energetic  young  man. 
Send  for  Circular,  giving  reasons  for  selling,  and  full 
description  of  property. 

J.  W  KKRK,  Denton,  Caroline  County,  Md. 
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BOOK  TRADE  NOTES. 

The  following  note  was  sent  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  : 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  by  John  J. 
Thomas,  that  you  sent  me  has  come  to  hand  all 
right  and,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  I  am 
well  pleased,  for  the  work  certainly  exceeds  my 
expectation.  You  will  please  accept  thanks  for 
favors.  s.  o.  s. 

National  City,  Cal. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  more  our 
friend  examines  the  hook,  the  more  he 
will  be  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  complete 
thing.  Every  fruit  student  ought  to  have 
it.  The  price  is  $2.50 — worth  every  cent 
of  it. 

A  woman  up  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
sends  this  helpful  little  note  : 

I  take  a  few  minutes’  time  each  day  to  look  the 
papers  over  and  mark  those  In  which  I  think  the 
head  of  the  house  would  be  most  interested  when 
he  is  through  work  for  the  day,  and  rest  both 
mind  and  body.  We  raise  more  than  double  per 
acre  what  we  did  when  we  bought  subject  to  the 
mortgage  which  the  farm  has  had  to  pay,  besides 
all  new  buildings  and  other  improvements,  such 
as  clearing  the  farm  of  stumps  and  stones.  We 
keep  as  much  stock  as  neighbors  with  double  the 
number  of  acres,  yes,  twice  as  much  as  some.  I 
think  that  our  best  results  are  due  to  knowledge 
acquired  bv  reading  and  knowing  what  is  going 
on  outside  our  own  neighborhood.  Success  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  m.  A.  R. 

That  is  as  true  as  can  be.  That  woman 
is  a  real  help  to  her  husband.  If  she 
were  to  read  The  Fertility  of  the  Land, 
by  Prof.  Roberts,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
books  we  might  mention,  she  would 
mark  every  page  for  his  reading.  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  read  trash.  We  want 
farmers  to  put  meat  into  that  “  food  for 
reflection.”  That  is  why  we  talk  about 
good  farm  books.  You  need  them  on 
your  farm.  We  can  supply  them. 

Here  is  a  man  who  wants  The  Fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  Land.  He  sends  for  it  and 
writes : 

Of  my  last  order,  I  found  Greiner’s  Practical 
Farm  Chemistry  well  worth  the  price  of  the  whole 
five.  It  makes  very  plain  many  points  respecting 
soil  and  plant  food  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
would  never  know  without  just  such  a  clear  and 
simple  explanation.  In  a  larger  and  more  pre¬ 
tentious  work  on  chemistry,  I  failed  to  discover, 
in  a  careful  study,  one-half  the  information, 
applicable  on  the  farm,  that  I  found  in  an  hour’s 
perusal  of  Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

ALBERT  R.  BELLWOOD. 

That’s  right  1  Farmers  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  out  how  useful  some  of 
these  little  books  are.  This  Farm  Chem¬ 
istry  will  open  a  new  line  of  thought  to 
you — right  on  your  own  farm.  Why, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
there  is  to  think  about  in  one  acre  of 
poor  soil.  Another  great  little  book  is 
The  Story  of  the  Plants,  by  Grant  Allen. 
It  costs  only  40  cents,  and  tells  a  story 
of  botany  that  reads  like  a  novel.  In 
fact,  there  are  dozens  of  books  ready  for 
you — they  cover  every  department  of 
farm  life.  Write  and  tell  us  what  you 
want,  and  we  can  give  you  advice — and 
take  your  order  !  And  now,  then,  read 
the  following  : 

Buy  a  Book. 

One  of  the  best  things  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  for 
a  long  time  is  going  into  the  book  business.  Farm¬ 
ers  need  books,  but  many  of  them  do  not  know  it. 
So  farmers  generally  buy  few  books.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  great  publishing  houses  told 
me  that  farmers,  as  a  rule,  buy  very  few  books. 
But  they  need  books,  they  ought  to  buy  books, 
and  anything  that  will  help  them  do  so  is  a  bless¬ 
ing. 

Farmers  need  books  on  farming.  Let  me  tell 
you  a  secret.  The  most  successful  farmer  is  the 
one  who  puts  the  most  brains  into  his  work. 
Again,  no  man  has  brains  enough  of  his  own  to 
make  the  greatest  success  in  farming.  He  must 
use  the  brains  of  other  men.  He  can  do  this  in 
four  ways:  Seeing  what  other  successful  farmers 
do,  hearing  them  tell  what  they  do,  reading  what 
they  have  written,  and  using  other  men’s  inven¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  thealectures  and  writings  of 
scientific  men  are  to  be  included  in  this  list.  The 
man  who  only  sees  and  hears  may  learn  a  good 
deal,  the  amount  depending  on  the  opportunities 
he  has  and  the  use  he  makes  of  them,  but  his 
field  of  knowledge  must  be  a  limited  one.  The 
man  who  reads  papers  will  get  a  great  deal,  but 
he  who  does  not  read  some  of  the  books  on  agri¬ 
culture  cannot  do  his  best;  he  cannot  make  the 
greatest  use  of  other  men’s  brains.  The  modern 
farm  paper  is  a  marvel  of  condensed  information 
but  no  farm  paper  can  take  the  place  of  the  books 
which  are  now  being  issued  for  farmers.  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  now  arrived  at  that  stage  which  calls 
for  discussion  and  elucidation  of  its  foundation 
principles.  The  farm  papers,  by  their  very  na¬ 
ture,  are  compelled  to  print  short  articles,  mostly 


of  a  practical  nature.  Once  in  a  while,  they  dis 
cuss  principles  as,  for  instance,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
articles  on  Primer  Science.  But  these  had  to  be 
continued,  the  discussion  had  to  be  prolonged, 
and  any  adequate  discussion  of  principles  must 
far  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  ordinary  farm  paper 
article.  Hence  the  need  of  books.  You  can  get 
from  them  what  you  cannot  from  the  very  best  of 
the  papers.  If  you  buy  books  and  your  neighbor 
do  not,  you  will  get  so  far  ahead  of  him. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  do  not  need  other  books; 

I  do  say  that  every  progressive  farmer  needs 
books  on  farming.  Two  objections  at  once  will 
present  themselves  to  most  readers:  “I  haven’t 
time  to  read  books,”  and  “I  can’t  afford  them.” 
Now  see  here  !  How  many  hours  are  there  in  a 
day  ?  Twenty-four.  You  sleep,  probably,  eight, 
take  from  1  to  154  to  eat.  How  many  hours  do 
you  work  ?  What  do  you  do  the  rest  of  the  time  ? 
Looking  at  your  day  in  this  way,  can  you  not  see 
that  you  have  time  to  read  a  little  each  day  in 
some  book  which  will  make  you  a  wiser  farmer  ? 
You  certainly  should  not  work  more  than  12 
hours  a  day.  Better  not  work  so  long  and  take 
time  to  read.  Then  as  to  the  cost  of  books,  do 
you  use  tobacco  ?  How  much  does  that  cost  you 
a  year  ?  Many  people  buy  tea  and  coffee  to  drink 
and  give  the  nice,  sweet  skim-milk  to  the  pigs. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  no  better  beverage 
(except  pure  water),  than  nice  skim-milk.  Or 
drink  it  cream  and  all,  but  don’t  pay  out  dollars 
and  dollars  for  tea  and  coffee,  and  then  say  that 
you  are  too  poor  to  buy  a  few  books  on  farming 
which  would  be  worth  many  dollars  to  you  and 
yours.  J.  W.  NEWTON. 

HALF-SWEET,  HALF-SOUR  APPLES. 

On  page  176  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  H.  E.  Van  Deman 
said  that  he  bad  never  seen  an  apple  really  half 
sweet  and  half  sour.  We  now  present  notes  from 
some  of  our  readers  who  say  that  they  have 
known  of  such  fruit. 

Sometimes  Sweet,  Sometimes  Sour. 

There  is,  or  has  been,  an  apple  grown  part 
sweet  and  part  sour.  I  was  as  incredulous  as 
yourself  when  I  first  heard  the  report,  but  a 
neighbor  who  told  me,  offered  to  get  a  scion  from 
the  tree  if  I  would  graft  it  into  one  of  my  trees.  I 
did  so,  and  in  time,  it  bore  fruit.  The  apples  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  year  or  two,  were,  in  all  respects,  like 
a  Rhode  Island  Greening;  then  it  bore  a  crop 
of  mixed  quality.  A  part  of  an  apple  would 
be  sweet  and  a  part  sour,  but  the  portion  sweet 
varied  much  in  size,  some  apples  being  nearly  all 
sweet,  and  some  only  a  small  portion.  The  line 
of  demarkation  was  distinct,  usually  a  slight 
ridge  and  a  decided  difference  in  color;  the  sour 
portion  having  all  the  appearance  and  flavor  of 
a  Rhode  Island  Greening,  while  the  sweet  part 
had  yellow  skin  and  yellow  flesh.  The  sweet 
flavor  was  as  decided  as  in  the  Talman  Sweet. 
The  difference  in  quality  did  not  depend  on  ripen¬ 
ing,  but  was  apparent  in  the  green  condition. 
One  year,  the  tree  bore,  to  all  appearances,  only 
Rhode  Island  Greenings;  the  next  year,  some 
were  part  sweet  and  part  sour,  some  all  sweet 
and  some  all  sour,  and  all  these  different  kinds 
might  be  growing  on  the  same  branch. 

I  took  a  small  branch  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant; 
this  branch,  hardly  more  than  a  twig,  bore  seven 
apples,  some  of  which  were  all  sweet,  some  all 
sour  and  some  mixed.  The  quality  could  readily 
be  told  at  sight.  A  year  or  two  after,  the  tree 
bore  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  sweet  apples;  not  one 
sour  or  mixed  apple  could  be  found.  I  never 
knew  what  the  tree  would  produce  until  the  crop 
presented  itself.  I  have  seen  the  statement  made 
that  the  tree  was  produced  by  joining  halves  of 
buds  from  sweet  and  sour  apple  trees,  but  I  can¬ 
not  credit  it.  I  imagine  that  it  must  be  a  sport. 
I  can  certainly  assert  that  the  tree  was  greatly 
addicted  to  sporting.  Observations  on  this  tree 
suggested  some  thoughts.  Where  and  when  is 
the  distinctive  quality  of  the  juice  of  an  apple 
produced  ?  I  had  supposed  that  the  leaves  did 
the  work,  but  observation  here  would  point  to 
the  change  taking  place  in  the  fruit  itself.  When 
I  bought  my  present  farm,  I  sold  my  old  place  in 
Franklin,  Mass.,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
when  I  sought  to  get  some  scions  from  the  freak¬ 
ish  tree,  I  found  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
present  owner,  so  I  have  no  living  tree  of  the 
kind  now.  The  scions  from  which  the  tree  grew 
came  from  Cumberland,  R.  I.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

Mostly  All  Sweet  or  All  Sour. 

I  am  glad  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Van  Deman,  puts 
in  the  qualification,  ‘‘so  far  as  I  know,”  because 
I  do  not  want  flatly  to  contradict  him  by  saying 
that  such  a  thing  as  an  apple  part  sweet  and  part 
sour  has  been  really  grown,  and  that,  too,  on  my 
father’s  farm  in  the  town  of  Pawling  in  Dutchess 
County,  now  owned  by  my  brother.  The  sour 
apple  that  grew  upon  this  tree  was  a  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  The  sweet  apple  was  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est,  sweetest  apples  I  ever  tasted,  but  matured 
earlier  than  the  Greening.  The  bulk  of  the  apples 
were  either  all  sweet  or  all  sour,  but  very  many 
of  them  were  mixed.  Sometimes  all  sweet  except 
a  strip  on  one  side  the  width  of  one  finger  or  two 
fingers,  and  again  one-half  of  each,  and  the  flavor 
would  be  so  pronounced  that,  if  a  strip  one-half 
inch  in  width  was  taken  out  at  the  line  of  division, 
the  part  left  on  one  side  would  be  sugar  sweet, 
and  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  cut  would  be 
very  sour.  So,  you  see,  there  is  not  a  misguided 
belief  in  this  matter,  but  another  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  old  things  may  become  new,  even  to 
those  who  have  had  the  extensive  experience  of 
Mr.  Van  Deman.  My  justification  in  this  case 
must  come  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  little  older 
than  he.  How  the  production  of  this  mixed  fruit 
was  accomplished,  I  cannot  say,  as  this  tree  was 


probably,  25  years  old  when  I  first  knew  it,  which 
was  about  60  years  since;  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  splitting  the  buds  of 
the  two  varieties  and  joining  the  halves  of  each. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  for  some  of  our 
horticulturists  in  our  experiment  stations  to  try. 

New  York.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Knows  What  He  Affirms. 

I  know  that  such  a  thing  exists.  A  neighbor 
about  half  a  mile  from  my  house  has  such  a  tree 
in  his  orchard  that  bears  apples  one-half  sweet 
and  the  other  half  sour.  I  have  eaten  the  apples 
and  know  whereof  I  affirm.  This  was  brought 
about  by  inoculation,  taking  one-half  of  two  buds 
-one-half  of  the  sour  Greening  and  one-half  bud 
of  the  Paine  Sweeting — and  uniting  them,  which 
makes  a  plain  distinction  both  in  appearance 
and  taste.  biram  cole. 

New  York. 

Sweet  Ripened  Earlier. 

On  the  old  homestead  farm,  my  father  grafted 
part  of  a  tree  with  the  sweet-and-sour  apple.  I 
have  eaten  many  of  the  apples  that  grew  on  those 
grafts.  The  sour  part  was  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  the  sweet  part  was  said  to  be  Golden  Sweet. 
The.  apples  containing  most  sweet  would  ripen 
first,  and  drop  off.  Those  first  to  ripen  would 
have  several  ridges  which  would  be  as  sour  as 
any  Greening;  the  hollows  between  would  be 
quite  yellow,  and  as  sweet  as  a  Golden  Sweet. 
They  were  governed  by  no  apparent  rule,  as 
some  would  have  several  sweet  and  sour  streaks, 
others  would  have  one  large  side  which  would 
always  be  green  and  sour,  the  small  side  always 
yellow  and  sweet.  Some  of  the  apples  would  re¬ 
main  on  the  tree  much  later  than  the  general 
crop,  and  these  were  all  sour.  In  some  of  the 
apples,  the  flesh  would  be  very  sweet  up  to  a  given 
line,  and  very  sour  just  adjoining.  In  others,  the 
sweet  and  sour  were  so  blended  that  you  could 
not  tell  where  one  began  or  the  other  ended.  It 
was  of  no  value,  only  as  a  curiosity. 

Canada.  w.  w.  hilborn. 

Ripen  at  Different  Times. 

We  have  on  our  farm  several  trees  bearing 
such  apples,  the  variety  being  known  as  Half- 
sweet-half-sour.  It  is  a  variety  closely  resemb¬ 
ling  Rhode  Island  Greening,  except  that  part  of 
the  apples  ripen  in  September,  this  part  being, 
as  a  rule,  very  sweet,  as  sweet  as  Early  Bough. 
Those  that  fall  next,  are  usually  very  sweet  on 
one  side  and  very  sour  on  the  other;  the  sweet 
part  being  colored  yellow  and  the  sour  part  like 
Rhode  Island  Greening.  Very  often  there  is  a 
distinct  line  shown  on  the  apple,  marking  the 


dividing  line  between  sweet  and  sour.  The  latest 
portion  of  the  crop  would  pass  as  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  and  is  sold  as  such.  This  variety  has 
been  grown  in  this  vicinity  for  more  than  e0 
years.  People  here  believe  that  the  growing 
together  of  two  split  buds  was  the  manner  of  its 
origination.  w.  a.  potter. 

Ohio. 

Caused  by  Splitting  the  Buds. 

On  the  farm  where  I  was  born  and  lived  for  28 
years,  there  was  a  tree  which  bore  such  fruit. 
The  “  blood,”  so  to  speak,  of  a  Greening  and  Tal¬ 
man  Sweet  seemed  to  be  mingled  in  a  peculiar 
way.  Some  of  the  apples  were  all  Greening,  some 
all  sweet,  some  one-fourth,  one-third  or,  perhaps, 
two-thirds  sweet.  Sometimes  the  first  apple  on 
a  twig  or  small  limb  would  be  sour,  the  next  two 
sweet,  the  fourth  sour,  the  fifth  a  mixture  of  the 
sweet  and  sour.  I  have  often  cut  a  quarter  out 
of  an  apple  which  would  be  all  sweet  and  the  re- 
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One  secret  of  Columbia  superiority  lies 
in  the  infinite  care  taken  to  bring  all  the 
features  into  harmonious  relation.  Well 
rounded  and  thoroughly  adjusted  in  its 
smallest  details  it  may  be  examined  with 
minute  scrutiny, 
with  certainty  of 
finding  construc¬ 
tion  that  is  not 
equalled  nor  even 
approached.  There 
is  beauty  and 
strength  in  every 
line.  «•«•«« 
1896  Columbias,  $75. 
Hartford  Bicycles, 
$60,  $55,  $50,  $10. 
POPE  MFG.  CO., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalogue 
free  from  any 
dealer;  by 
mail  for  one 
2-c.  stamp. 


xneir  natneg 
are  in  the  paper 
every  day.  In  the 
obituary  Column. 
The  names  of  men 
killed  by  neglect 
of  their  health 
combined  with 
overwork.  They 
should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  others 
who  are  fast  fol¬ 
lowing  in  their 
footsteps.  No  man  can 
stand  the  strain  of  modern  business  com- 

fetition  who  wilfully  neglects  his  health, 
t  is  not  good  policy  to  overwork,  but  the 
man  who  looks  after  his  health  can  stand  a 
great  deal  of  it.  The  man  who  neglects  his 
health  is  soon  unfitted  for  work.  When  a 
man’s  digestion  is  disordered  and  his  bow¬ 
els  are  irregular,  his  blood  becomes  impure 
and  the  body  is  badly  nourished.  The  vic¬ 
tim  of  these  conditions  suffers  from  brain 
fag,  nervous  prostration,  and  debility,  and 
eventually  falls  a  victim  to  consumption. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
corrects  the  digestion,  invigorates  the  liver, 
improves  the  appetite  and  regulates  the 
bowels.  It  is  the  best  blood-purifier,  blood- 
maker,  flesh-builder,  and  nerve  tonic.  It 
makes  a  man  well,  strong,  clear-headed  and 
fit  for  business.  It  enables  him  to  stand  a 
reasonable  amount  of  overwork.  All  good 
druggists  sell  it.  There’s  nothing  ‘‘just 
as  good.” 

Chas.Faulhaber,  ofBrownlee,  Cherry  Co.,  Neb., 
writes:  “I  have  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines, 
especially  the  *  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  with 
much  benefit.  Some  time  ago  I  was  troubled 
with  great  distress  in  my  arms  and  hands.  It 
rot  so  bad  I  could  not  sleep  at  night.  I  thought 
it  was  the  muscles  of  my  arms  that  caused  the 
trouble.  I  began  taking  the  *  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.’  Soon  I  felt  a  decided  improvement, 
and  before  I  had  taken  the  second  bottle  the 
aching  was  all  gone,  and  it  has  not  returned.  I 
have  a  copy  of  your  ‘  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser’  and  would  not  do  without  it  for  any 
money.” 

Knowing  how  to  take  care  of  health  is  half  the 
battle  against  illness.  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  book, 
“Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser"  is  the  educa¬ 
tor  of  the  age.  This  book  reached  a  sale  of 
680,000  copies  at  $1.50  each.  Within  its  1,008  pages 
is  compressed  the  best  that  Dr.  Pierce  has  gath¬ 
ered  by  study  and  practice  in  thirty  years.  It 
is  illustrated  with  over  300  drawings,  some  of 
them  colored.  Its  90  pages  addressed  exclusively 
to  women  are  worth  the  original  price  of  the 
hook.  A  new  edition  in  paper  covers  is  now 
ready  for  free  distribution.  By  sending  21  cents 
in  one-cent  stamps,  to  pay  for  mailing,  you  will 
receive  this  great  book.  For  cloth  binding,  send 
10  cents  extra,  Address,  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffa’o.  N.  Y. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Rrands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

tW  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings,”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall— now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc- 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0,)N,Y, 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Smp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York,  Pa. 


We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  ! 


Save  Money  ! 

Why  not  economize  ?  You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . 95  Ammonia,  4  to  0  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c . $22 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert. ..  5J  Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  H6  to  2)6  p.c.  16 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  .  6*  Ammonia,  2>4  to  3)6  p.c.Phos. Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 

'  Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  316  to  *14  P-c.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  0  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  414  to  516  p.c.Phos.  Acid,  13  to  15  p.c .  18 

for  samples  and  book  write 


Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer..^ 
Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer....  £ 
Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . ^ 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO..  P.  0.  Box  1017,708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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mainder  of  the  apple  all  sour,  being  able  to  cut 
bo  as  to  separate  the  two  flavors  by  the  different 
colors,  one  being  green  and  the  other  a  light  yel¬ 
low  with  the  distinctive  marking  of  the  Talman 
Sweet.  My  father  said  that  he  caused  the  freak 
by  splitting  a  bud  of  each  variety  and  putting  a 
half  of  each  kind  together  and  inserting  it  as  one 
bud.  E.  c.  Oil. LETT. 

New  York. 

Half  and  Half. 

On  my  father’s  farm  in  Ingham  County,  Mich., 
was  a  tree  that  bore  apples  one-half  of  each  of 
which  was  sour,  the  other  half  sweet.  The  half 
that  was  sour  was  the  color  of  a  Greening,  or 
dark  green,  the  part  that  was  sweet  was  quite 
light  green,  so  that  one  could  tell  the  difference  at 
a  glance.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  tree  is  there 
now  or  not.  m.  isbell. 

Michigan. 


MARKETS. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  12,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  oholce . 1  15@1  17}$ 

Medium,  choice .  9U@  — 

Pea,  choice .  86@87}$ 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  80®  82 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  30®  — 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  75@1  80 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  30® t  60 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  90@ 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  0t@l  10 

Lima,  Cal.,  160  lbs) . 1  *0@1  25 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bbls.,  per  bushel ...  75®  77 
Bags,  per  bushel .  67®  70 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Oraamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 16  0— 

Western,  Ante .  14  014}$ 

Western,  seoonds . 12  013 

Western,  thirds . 11  @11}$ 

State,  finest . 14}$015 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 11  @14 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fanoy . 14}$@— 

Firsts . 12}$013}$ 

Seoonds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 14  @- 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 11  @131$ 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  extras . 12  @12}$ 

Firsts . 10}$  011 

Seoonds .  9}$@10 

Western  factory,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts . 10  @10}$ 

Seoonds .  9  @  9}$ 

Thirds .  7}$@  8}$ 

Old  butter,  per  lb .  7  @10 

CHEE8E — NEW. 

State,  fnlloream,  large,  choice .  8}$@  8}$ 

Good  to  prime .  8  @  8}$ 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  @  6}$ 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3k@  4}$ 

Full  skims .  2}$@  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  do*  12}$  0  — 
8tateftPenn. , country  marks, aver'ge  best  11}$@  12 

Western,  choice .  US- 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime...  10  0  — 
Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  3J  doz  case.  ..2  70  @2  80 
Western  seconds,  per  30-dox  case . 2  40  @2  65 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . 494®  5 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  494 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  49 $®  4)4 

Common,  per  lb .  2}$@  4)4 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  @  2}$ 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2)4®  3 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  l}$@  19$ 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  l}$ 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9)$@10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6}$@  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 12  @12}$ 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries.  1896,  per  lb  .  4  @  6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1896,  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  25 

N.  Spy,  Ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  C0@3  60 

Ben  Davis,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 2  0003  25 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  76 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  oommon,  per  bbll  00@1  25 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  120  16 

Cherries,  per  id .  4®  8 

Huckleberries,  N.  O.,  per  quart .  io@  14 

Peaches,  per  oarrler . 1  5U@3  00 

Pineapples,  per  10U . 2  25@8  00 

Strawberries,  Md.  and  Dal.,  per  quart .  6®  7 

Jersay.  per  quart .  6®  10 

New  York,  fancy,  per  quart .  10®  18 

Up-River,  per  quart  .  8®  11 

Muskmelons,  per  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100  .  20  00  *  30  to 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @76 

No.  2 . 70  @72}$ 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 66  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 60  @55 

Salt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

8hortrye . 66  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 36  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4}$@  5}$ 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  .  .  3}$@  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb . 5  @  5}$ 


Southern.  In  bulk,  per  gallon . .  ..50  @— 


HOPS. 

N.  T.  State,  orop  of  1896.  choice .  I  @  9 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7}$ 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  2  @  6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896.  choice . 10  @11 

Crop  Of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  7  @  9 

Crop  of  1895.  choice .  —  ® — 

German,  1895 . —  @— 

German,  1896 . 18  @25 

MBAT8— DRESSED. 

Veal*,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  8}$@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  0  8 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

8mall,  per  lb .  6  0  6 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  6}$ 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5)$ 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  4 }$ 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  3}$@  394 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2}$@  294 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3}$ 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2}$@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  494®  — 

Pecans,  selected,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Mixed,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  —  @  — 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @  — 

Hlckorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .2  00  @  — 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel .  75  @1  00 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  40  @  50 

POTATOES. 

8tate,  per  180  lbs . 1  5001  76 

Per  sack . 1  6001  75 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  No.  1 . 3  00@4  00 

Charleston  and  Savannah . 3  25@4  00 

Southern,  No.  3  and  2 . 2  00@2  60 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  18 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  9}$@  — 

Western,  per  lb.. .  9!$S  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9}$  0  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6}$0  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  0  8 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  60  0  76 

Western,  per  pair .  50  0  76 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  0  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  0  — 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  0  — 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fanoy .  12}$@  — 

No.  1 .  u  @  ll}$ 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  dry  picked .  16  @  17 

Scalded .  12  ®  14 

Chickens,  soft  moated,  No  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  8  @  — 

No.  2 .  6  @  7 

Capons,  Western,  mixed  weights .  12  @  13 


One  of  the  many  persons  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  who  have  been  benefited  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Williams’  PiDk  Pills  for  Pale 
People  is  Miss  Jerusha  McKinney,  of  50 
South  Center  Street.  Miss  McKinney  is 
well  and  favorably  known,  especially  in 
educational  circles,  as  she  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years,  a  faithful  and  pro¬ 
gressive  school  teacher. 

For  some  time  she  has  been  very  ill 
and  the  sufferings  and  tortures  endured 
by  her  for  months  have  been  unusually 
severe. 

The  tale  of  her  sufferings  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  relief  and  final  cure  which  she 
derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  agitation  among  her  many 
friends  and  others. 

A  reporter  was  detailed  to  obtain  a 
reliable  account  of  this  marvellous  case, 
and  when  he  called  he  found  Miss 
McKinney  at  her  comfortable  and  cozy 
home  where  she  cheerfully  complied 
with  his  request.  She  said  : 

“The  first  Indication  that  I  had  that  anything  was 
radically  wrong  with  me  was  about  three  years  ago. 
I  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains  in  different 
parts  of  my  body  and  was  almost  crazed  at  times. 
My  sleep  was  disturbed  by  horrible  dreams  and  I  had 
begun  to  waste  away  to  almost  a  shadow.  To  add  to 
my  other  afflictions  the  malady  assumed  a  catarrhal 
turn  and  I  was  soon  a  victim  to  that  horrible  as  well 
as  disgusting  disease.  1  consulted  the  family  physi¬ 
cian  who  gave  mo  some  kind  of  a  nostrum  and  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  it  benefited  me.  I 
followed  the  advice  of  the  physicians  but  noticed  no 
perceptible  improvement  in  my  condition  and  was 
about  to  despair  of  ever  becoming  a  strong  and  well 
woman  again. 


Ducks,  No.  1 .  12  @  18 

No.  2 .  8  0  10 

Geese.  No.  1 .  8  @  19 

No.  2 .  6  @  7 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  20  @  23 

Phlla.,  3}$  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  25  @  26 

Fowls,  State  ft  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  8}$@  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8)$@  9 

Western,  "air  to  good .  7  @  7}$ 

Old  cooks,  per  lb . . . .  5  0  6}$ 

Bquabs,  tame,  white,  per  doc . 2  00  @2  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doc . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doc . 1  00  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  large,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00@2  50 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  2f@2  10 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bunches . 2  00®  — 

Cabbage.  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  60@3  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate . 1  3701  60 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  25®  l  50 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  60@3  00 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  orate . . .  6D@  80 

Florida,  per  basket  .  . .  60@i  CO 

Charleston,  per  basket  .  75@1  25 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  }$-bbl  box . 2  000  2  50 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  do* .  — @  — 

Local,  per  bbl .  50@  — 

Onions,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  60 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  20@  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60@1  90 

Inferior,  per  orate .  — @  — 

Peas.  Norfolk,  per  }$-bbl  package .  60®  60 

Maryland,  per  }$-bbl  basket  .  76@l  00 

Jersey,  per  t$-bbl  basket  .  76@1  00 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00@1  25 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  oarrler . 1  00@1  60 

Radishes,  local,  per  100  bunches .  30®  60 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunchss .  76@1  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbL .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  25@2  00 

String  beans,  Charleston,  per  basket .  75@l  60 

Savannah,  per  crate .  7501  60 

Tematoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  75@1  25 

Mississippi,  per  fiat  oase .  90@l  00 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 22  @— 

X,  Ohio . 19  @20 

Other  grades . —  @— 

No  1  combing . 24  @— 

No.  I  Michigan  combing . 23  @— 

No.  2  Michigan  combing . 22  @23 

Pennsylvania  X  and  above . 19  <820 

California . —  @  — 

Oregon . —  @— 

Territory . —  @— 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  nas  been  22.637  oans  of  milk, 
126  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  736  cans  of  oream. 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.05  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


“  Some  of  my  lady  friends  were  calling  on  me  one 
afternoon  and  before  them  I  happened  to  mention 
my  troubles,  when  one  of  them  recommended  that  I 
try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  had 
never  had  any  faith  in  medicines  of  that  kind  and 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  suggestion.  It  was 
not  long  after  this,  however,  that  I  again  heard  the 
pills  highly  recommended,  by  several  persons,  and 
then  it  was  that  I  decided  to  give  them  a  trial  and 
purchased  one  box  of  the  pills.  1  soon  began  to 
notice  an  improvement  in  my  condition  and  before 
the  whole  box  had  been  taken  my  health  was  so 
much  improved,  that  I  was  about  ready  to  begin  sing¬ 
ing  the  praises  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People. 

“  I  was  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced  and  decided 
to  wait  awhile  before  growing  enthusiastic  over  the 
results,  and  had  begun  on  the  second  box  before  I 
was  confident  that  I  had  at  last  found  a  medicine  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  my  case.  I  discontinued 
my  calls  to  the  physicians  and  have  left  them  alone 
since.  I  am  now  as  well  and  strong  as  ever  I  was  In 
my  life  ;  am  entirely  free  from  all  pains  and  never 
felt  better  in  my  life.  I  eat  regularly  and  sleep  like 
a  babe.  No  more  are  my  slumbers  haunted  with 
fearful  dreams  and  when  1  retire  at  night  I  go  to 
sleep  at  once.  I  regard  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  as  my  salvation,  and  would  recommend 
them  to  all  ladies  troubled  as  1  was.  The  pills  are 
more  than  what  is  claimed  for  them  and  anyone 
giving  them  a  trial  will  soon  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  regarding  their  merits  that  I  have.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo¬ 
ple  contain  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or 
may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for 
50c.  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2  50. 


REWARD 

FOR  GETTING  US 

NewSubscriptions 

Any  person  sending  us  new  subscriptions  may 
select  the  books  or  other  rewards  mentioned  be¬ 
low  for  the  number  of  names  sent.  They  are  not 
given  to  the  subscriber  direct,  but  as  a  reward 
for  the  work  done  by  our  friends  in  getting  new 
subscriptions.  The  full  dollar  must  accompany 
each  subscription,  and  we  send  the  rewards  post¬ 
paid.  We  fill  subscript  ons  now  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  for  50  cents,  and  two  such  subscriptions 
will  count  as  one  yearly. 

For  One  New  Subscripti  n. 


The  Nursery  Book.  Paper .  $.50 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  Cloth .  1.00 

American  Grape  Training.  Flexible  cloth. . .  .75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  Cloth . 75 

The  Business  Hen.  Paper . 40 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Paper . 40 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  Paper  .60 

Ensilage  and  Silo . 20 

Syraying  and  Crops . 25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place . 20 

Sheep  Farming . 25 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres . 20 

Landscaoe  Gardening . 50 

Country  Roads . 20 

Fruit  Packages . 20 

Asparagus  Culture . 50 

Cabbages . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels . 30 

Fertilizers . 40 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New . 50 

Onion  Raising . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Squashes . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . .25 


Literary  Gems.  Noted  Books  of  Noted  Authors 
All  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 


Hyperion . 30 

Outre-Mer . 30 

Kavanagh . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables . 30 

Twice-Told  Tales . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse . 30 

The  Snow-Image . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls . 30 

Early  Life  of  Lincoln . 50 


For  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Cloth . $1.00 

Plant  Breeding  or  Cross-Breeding  and  Hybri¬ 
dizing.  Cloth .  1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Cloth .  1.25 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Cloth .  1.00 

Improving  the  Farm.  Cloth .  1.00 

The  Cauliflower.  Cloth .  1.00 


For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine . $2.00 

Our  Farming.  Cloth .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Illustrated .  2.U0 


Any  Two  For  One  New  Subscription. 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . $  .50 

The  New  Botany.  Beal .  .25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  Groff .  .20 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  aud  Farms  of  Rats, 
Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  and  other 

Pests . 20 

Milk;  Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 20 

Insect  Foes.  Long . pj 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits.  Colling  wood . .20 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres.  Grundy . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming.  Collingwood . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade . .'20 

Ensilage  aud  Silo.  Collingwood . 20 

Insect  Supplement.  Long . ‘  '10 

Canning  and  Preserving . !“0 

Cnemicals  aud  Clover.  Collingwood . !“0 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed . ...]  ’25 

Cooking  Cauliflower .  ]20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . ’20 

Tuberous  Begonias . .20 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 
Crozier . 25 


For  Ten  New  Subscriptions, 

A  handsome  Waltham  watch,  men’s  size. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  compensation 
balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  aud  set¬ 
ting  apparatus,  and  all  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  made 
of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  The 
case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com¬ 
pany  aDd  guaranteed  In  every  respect.  The  case 
is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $5.50. 
We  will  send  it  for  awhile  for  a  club  of  10  new 
subscriptions. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 


A  Sufferer  Relieved. 


A  TALE  OF  SUFFERING  AND  SUBSE¬ 
QUENT  RELIEF. 


From  the  Press,  Columbus ,  Ohio. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 76  @76 

Rye . 35  @38 

Barley  feeding . 27  @31 

Barley  malting . 36  @40 

Buckwheat,  sliver .  36  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 29  @- 

Oata . 22  @— 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50@  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  4  00 


ensilage 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
positively  the  best.  Carriers  to  match.  For 
full  information 
about  these,  also 
best  H  orse- 
power,  Thresher, 

Fan  n i  n g-nrili. 

Feed-mill,  Rve 
Thresher  and 
Binder,  Saw- 
machine  (cir¬ 
cular  and  drag). 

Log-power,  I. ami  -roller.  Steam-engine,  Round-si 
Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N. ' 
iftr  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Permanently  cared  by  nsing  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest,  Barest  and  best  Samnb 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  Maiinzine.  THK  Jill.  WHITEHALL  JUJC Q It I M  IN S  CO.,  South  Send,  hid. 

GEO. 

Commission  S 
COUNTRY 
Poultry.  Fore 
solicited  34 

Established  1875. 

P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

lerchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
ion  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
&  3(1  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 

CHEAP  FARM. 

000  wil1  buy  7011  acres  rich  land,  two  small 
houses,  125  acres  river  low  grounds;  1}$ 
mile  from  station,  27  miles  largo  city.  Particulars 

D.  H.  LYNCH,  Richmond,  Va. 

QAKNES  &  CO., 

Produea  Commission  Morehants 

844  WASHINGTON  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CUHK8E,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenolls  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 

r'pTTT nr Q  vegetables, 
JP  iv  U  I  1  U  PRODUCE. 

Wo  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BHOTHEK&CO. 

This  cut  represents  a  section  of  a  handsome 
rolled  gold  watch  chain  warranted  for  10  years. 


It  is  strong  and  durable  without  being  too  heavy. 
W^  will  send  it  free  for  four  new  subscriptions 
with  $4.  If  not  satisfactory  send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  you  for  your  time. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions, 

Ladies’  Solid  Silver  Chatelaine  Watch,  Waltham 
or  Elgin,  seven  jeweis,  and  all  improvements. 
The  front  case  is  cut,  and  a  heavy  crystal  is  in¬ 
serted  so  as  to  see  the  dial  without  opening  the 
case.  It  is  called  “  skylight.”  Price,  $8.  We 
will  send  it  postpaid  for  a  club  of  15  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  return 
the  price  to  any  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it.  \ 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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NOTES  FROM  HOPE  FARM. 

Our  10  “Black  Business  Birds”  laid  1G3 
egg s  in  May,  which  makes  a  total  of  459 
for  March,  April  and  May.  Only  two  of 
them  have  shown  any  inclination  to  sit, 
and  these  were  quickly  “  broken  up”  by 
putting  them  in  a  hen  jail  and  keeping 
food  away  from  them  for  24  hours.  We 
have  just  begun  to  feed  meat  in  the 
form  of  “  Animal  Meal”.  Three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  this  meal  are  daily  mixed 
in  the  mash  for  10  hens.  The  first  effect 
was  a  slight  loosening  of  the  bowels, 
which  passed  away  in  three  days.  The 
hens  seem  brighter  and  more  active  as  a 
result  of  feeding  the  meat,  and  have 
already  begun  to  lay  more  eggs.  We 
have  decided  to  buy  a  green-bone  cutter 
and  shall  test  the  cut  bone  against  the 
dried  meat.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
feed  an  all-corn  ration  to  sitting  hens. 
Our  experience  is  that  a  fair  allowance 
of  meat  benefits  such  hens.  They  seem 
brighter,  less  feverish  and  better  na- 
tured. 

The  oldest  chicks  are  now  large 
enough  to  enable  us  to  pick  out  the 
pullets.  We  shall  separate  the  sexes  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  feed  the  roosters  on 
cracked  corn  and  green  cut  bone.  The 
pullets  will  be  fed  largely  on  dry  bran 
and  cut  bone  in  order  to  make  as  much 
growth  as  possible.  Late  in  June,  we 
hope  to  buy  several  hundred  southern- 
bred  pullets.  Our  plan  is  to  clip  their 
wings  and  let  them  run  in  the  orchard 
with  a  ration  of  corn,  wheat  bran  and 
cut  bone.  These  early-hatched  southern 
birds  ought  to  be  forced  into  good  win¬ 
ter  layers. 

The  boys  were  quite  taken  with  Mr. 
Waldin’s  cheap  house — pictured  on  page 
321.  The  grocer  sold  us  a  load  of  empty 
boxes  for  25  cents.  With  the  nails  and 
boards  in  these  boxes,  we  have  made  a 
low  house  large  enough  to  hold  75  of  our 
oldest  chicks.  With  two  such  loads  we 
can  piece  out  a  house  large  enough  for 
40  full-grown  birds.  We,  are  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  boxes  and  other  old 
lumber. 

Two  barrels  of  June  Eating  potatoes 
were  planted  on  April  17,  between  rows 
of  Parker  Earle  strawberries.  The  first 
potato  blooms  were  found  June  4,  or  44 
days  from  planting.  These  potatoes 
have  been  remarkably  free  from  bugs, 
though  we  have  used  no  Paris- green  at 
ail.  The  little  chickens  run  among  the 
potatoes  all  day,  and  the  boys  declared 
that  they  saw  the  chickens  eat  the  bugs. 
As  this  was  an  unheard-of  performance, 
we  picked  a  number  of  the  bugs  and  put 
them  into  the  brooder.  Not  a  bird  would 
touch  them  after  the  first  pick.  1  am 
sure,  however,  that  these  chickens  have 
eaten  the  eggs  of  the  potato  beetle  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  that 
they  have  kept  down  the  number  of 
bugs  in  this  way. 

We  have  had  more  or  less  discussion 
as  to  the  proper  size  of  the  “  air  space  H 
in  the  incubator  eggs,  with  every  at¬ 
tempted  hatch.  When  starting  the  last 

run,”  we  set  a  good  hen  on  the  same 
day  that  we  started  the  incubator.  The 
eggs  were  all  out  of  the  same  pens.  The 
eggs  under  the  hen  have  been  tested  at 
intervals,  and  an  effort  has  been  made 
so  to  regulate  the  incubator  that  the  air 
spaces  will  be  uniform  in  size.  As  a 
result,  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
fertile  eggs  than  ever  before,  yet,  do 
what  we  will,  the  proportion  of  good 
eggs  under  the  hens  is  greater  than  in 
the  machine. 

While,  with  us,  the  hen  is  beating  the 
incubator  out  of  sight,  our  brooders 
badly  distance  the  hens  as  nurses.  The 
brooders  are  all  homemade.  They  ara 
the  common  square  box  with  a  bottom 
of  tin,  with  a  large  funnel  beneath  it  in 
which  the  lamp  is  placed.  There  is  a 
layer  of  sand  and  coal  ashes  on  this  tin. 
The  chicks  scatter  about  the  brooder 
and  stretch  out  flat  on  the  sand,  instead 
of  hovering  together  as  they  often  do 
when  the  heat  comes  from  above.  We 
have  lost  only  two  chicks  out  of  about 
200  put  in  the  brooders  thus  far.  The 


brooders  stand  out  in  the  open,  with  no 
protection  during  these  cold  and  stormy 
nights  but  fertilizer  sacks  and  old  quilts. 
We  made  the  mistake,  at  first,  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  temperature  too  high.  We  now 
put  the  lamp  at  one  side  so  that  part  of 
the  brooder  is  heated  to  90  degrees,  while 
other  parts  are  at  75  degrees.  The  chicks 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  temperature. 

Oats  and  hay  retail  in  our  local  market 
at  the  same  price — one  cent  a  pound. 
There  was  not  a  square  foot  of  good  sod 
on  Hope  Farm  in  April,  and  we  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  all  hay  and  grain. 
Now  we  have  stopped  the  hay  buying — 
substituting  pasture  and  early-cut  grass. 
In  three  weeks,  we  shall  begin  to  cut 
and  cure  the  green  oats  for  horse  hay. 
A  pen  of  30  hens  are  expected  to  supply 
eggs  enough  to  pay  for  the  oats  needed 
by  the  farm  team.  Last  week,  they  did 
it  with  a  little  to  spare.  The  eggs  are 
mostly  exchanged  for  the  oats  at  the 
store.  h.  w.  c 


Live  Stock  Matters 

DISHORNING  THE  DAIRY  BULL. 

DOES  IT  INJURE  UI8  ‘•PREPOTENCY”? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  we  find 
the  following:  “It  follows,  then,  that  so  serious 
a  mutilation  as  dishorning,  so  near  the  brain, 
the  great  seat  of  the  nerve  power  and  force,  can¬ 
not  but  result  in  lessening  that  finer  prepotency 
which  constitutes  the  greater  value  of  any  desir¬ 
able  bull.”  The  idea  advanced  is  that  dishorn¬ 
ing  is  injurious  to  the  bull,  by  destroying  his 
“  prepotency”,  or  ability  to  transmit  desirable 
qualities  from  his  ancestors  to  his  oilspring.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  practice  of  dishorning  has 
now  gone  on  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  obtain 
true  facts  bearing  on  this  matter.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  you  have  observed  in 
this  connection?  Is  dishorning  a  detriment  to 
the  dairy  bull  ? 

I  agree  entirely  vith  tie  article  to 
which  you  refer  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  1 
have  not  dishorned  any  of  my  cattle, 
and  do  not  intend  to  as  long  as  I  want  to 
breed  fine  cattle.  As  for  the  bull,  I 
would  not  buy  a  bull  which  was  dis¬ 
horned.  We  handle  our  bull  as  carefully 
as  a  stallion,  for  he  is  the  head  and 
foundation  for  the  future  of  the  herd. 

Wisconsin.  peter  hammen. 

I  cannot  say  from  personal  observa 
tion.  As  I  have  never  taken  a  liking  to 
the  practice,  I  have  done  very  little  of 
it  I  have  dishorned  two  bulls,  by  saw¬ 
ing  off  the  horns  when  the  bulls  were 
about  four  years  old,  and  in  each  case, 
the  bull  had  little  use  afterwards.  As  a 
matter  of  opinion,  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  it  is  a  detriment.  I  believe  that  any 
mutilation  of  the  parts  produces  suffi¬ 
cient  shock  to  the  system  to  impair  its 
full  vigor  and  usefulness. 

Iowa.  GEO.  H.  EASTMAN. 

All  cases  I  can  now  call  to  mind  of 
dishorned  bulls  and  cows  are  opposed 
to  the  theory  that  the  prepotency  to 
transmit  desirable  qualities  is  lacking  in 
such  animals.  If  dishorning  bulls  affected 
them  in  that  way,  reasoning  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  it  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  cows.  I  can 
recall,  at  present,  one  herd  of  Short¬ 
horns  in  this  State,  in  which  the  animals 
have  been  dishorned  for,  at  least,  three 
generations,  yet  they  are  conceded  to 
be  the  finest  animals  bred  in  this  State. 
I  can  also  recall  to  mind  Jersey  bulls 
that  have  been  dishorned,  and  whose 
progeny,  after  dishorning,  is  the  equal 
of  the  progeny  previous  to  dishorning. 

Vet.  N.  D.  Exp.  Sta.  t.  d.  hinebauch. 

There  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  facts 
to  warrant  the  assumption  that  dishorn¬ 
ing  lessens  the  prepotency  of  a  bull. 
Neither  can  I  see  any  physiological  rea¬ 
son  why  dishorning  should  affect  the 
prepotency  of  the  animal.  The  fact 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  refers  to 
dishorning  as  a  “  mutilation”  plainly  in¬ 
dicates  that  he  is  opposed  to  dishorning, 
and  is,  probably,  looking  for  some  plaus¬ 
ible  theory  or  objection  upon  which  to 
condemn  the  practice.  The  objections 
to  dishorning  have  almost  invariably 
been  raised  by  persons  who  have  never 
had  an  animal  dishorned  and,  in  many 


instances,  have  never  witnessed  the 
operation.  Dishorning  is  growing  in 
favor  every  year  in  this  State,  and  I 
have  yet  to  meet  a  stockman  who  has 
had  his  herd  dishorned,  who  would  have 
the  horns  replaced  if  he  could. 

New  York.  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

I  have  dishorned  only  two  bulls,  one 
because  he  was  ugly,  and  the  other  to 
keep  him  company.  I  believe  in  exer¬ 
cise,  proper  feed,  and  care,  and  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  I  shall  let  the  horns 
alone.  I  have  do  good  foundation  to 
start  from  in  saying  that  I  believe  horns 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  bull,  still  I 
would  rather  have  them  on  than  off,  for 
my  stock  bull.  I  apprehend  that  no  one 
has,  as  yet,  any  practical  experiment 
to  prove  which  is  the  better  for  the  dairy 
bull,  horns  or  no  horns.  I  should,  for 
my  part,  want  it  proved  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  heifer  ;  she  will  tell  the  tale 
better  than  any  one  else  when  she  comes 
to  fill  the  pail  and  find  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat.  w.  s.  carpenter. 

Michigan. 

(Continued  nv  treat  page' 
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INSURES 

MORE  and 
BETTER 


MILK 


AND 

SUPERIOR  BUTTER 

“Vour  money's  Ulortb  or  Vour  | 
money  BacR” 

Address 

THE  H=0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  Yom  < 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  •  Baby”  Separators 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street. 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Profits  of  a  Separator. 


Did  you  ever  figure  up  the  profit  of 
running  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator?  The 
machine  costs  as 
much  as  two  good 
cows.  If  you  are 
milking  16  cows,  it 
brings  you  as  much 
butter  as  if  you 
milked  20  cows.  It 
gives  you  sweet  skim- 
milk  worth  15  cents  a 
100  pounds,  and  it  is  a  labor-saver. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

AND  AERATOR.  Latest 
and  Best.  Why?  Because 
it  is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  cooling  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  cheap  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  in¬ 
ferior  coolers.  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  It.  LEWIS, 

50  Main  St..  Cortland. N  Y 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 


A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Colliugwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  layiDg  out,  constructing  and  maintain 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  82. 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Slinks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Elias  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated 
with  more  than  60  original  engravings,  and 
desigued  to  cover  the. various  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  planting  a  plaee.  Paper  . 20 

Improving  the  Farm. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that 
shall  Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
crease  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  The  contents 
treats  exhaustively  on  renewing  run-down 
farms.  Cloth . || 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An 
illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  milk-producing  farms . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Charles  Barnard.  An  explicit  account  of  Mr. 
Barnard’s  actual  operations  on  a  suburban 
village  house-lot.  Interesting  and  valuable 
to  all  suburban  dwellers,  professional  men 
and  mechanics . 20 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . $1 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the 

Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valu¬ 
able  to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a 
useful  guide  in  studying  “The  Beautiful 
Science.” . 25 
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SI  DO  YOU  SHAYE?  $1 

If  so,  you  want  a  good  razor — one  that 
you  can’t  make  cut  you.  There  is  only 
one  such.  It  is  the  Safety.  The  price 
is  $2.  You  can’t  buy  it  any  place  for 
less,  because  it  is  worth  it.  For  just  one 
month — June — no  longer,  no  shorter,  we 
will  let  you  have  one  for  less  than  they 
cost  us  by  the  dozen.  Any  time  during 
the  month  of  June,  you  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $2,  with  10  cents 


extra  for  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
the  razor  by  return  mail,  and  the  paper 
for  a  year  to  the  new  subscriber.  Of 
course,  you  will  get  $1  for  the  new  sub¬ 
scription,  so  the  razor  will  cost  you  only 
SI  besides  the  postage.  This  will  hold 
good  only  for  the  month  of  June.  We 
positively  will  not  repeat  this  offer  after 
June.  If  not  satisfied,  we  will  return 
the  money.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if 
you  want  comfort  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  shaving. 

'  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

I  know  of  no  information  available 
in  the  way  of  facts,  which  would  show 
that  dishorning  in  any  way  injures  the 
prepotency  of  the  male,  or  his  ability  to 
transmit  his  desirable  qualities  from  his 
ancestors  to  his  offspring.  Further¬ 
more,  I  take  very  little  stock  in  this 
notion.  I  think  the  greatest  advocates 
of  the  idea  are  those  who  have  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  the  dishorning  busi¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  consider  that  dishorning 
destroys  the  ambition  of  the  male. 
Several  years  ago,  I  had  the  horns  of  a 
Jersey  bull  sawed  off,  and  I  did  not  see 
afterwards  that  it  in  any  way  injured 
his  aggressiveness.  It  destroyed  his 
ability  to  gore,  but  if  help  had  not  come 
at  one  time,  after  being  dishorned,  he 
certainly  would  have  killed  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  him.  Of  course,  the 
greatest  per  cent  of  dishorning  has  been 
done  on  beef  cattle  in  the  West,  and  I 
see  very  few  dairy  herds  in  this  country 
that  are  dishorned.  I  take  no  stock  in 
the  quotation  which  you  give  from 
Hoard’s  Dairyman.  You  might  just  as 
well  say  that  the  children  of  a  man  who 
has  had  his  skull  trepanned  are  of  in¬ 
ferior  prepotency  to  their  father,  as  to 
say  that  the  offspring  of  a  bull  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  finer  qualities  of  that  animal, 
simply  because  he  has  his  horns  sawed 

off.  c.  s  PLUMB. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 

The  claim  made  by  some,  that  dis¬ 
horning  a  bull  weakens  his  powers  of 
prepotency,  I  believe  to  be  yet  only  a 
theory,  which  has  not  been  proved  or 
disproved  by  sufficient  experience  and 
observation.  Our  experience  is  limited 
to  one  case.  Our  first  Guernsey  bull  be¬ 
came  an  expert  in  the  use  of  his  horns. 
For  our  own  safety,  we  had  him  dis¬ 
horned.  This  tamed  him  for  a  while,  as 
he  found  his  weapons  of  warfare  were 
gone  ;  but  his  bullish  nature  and  vigor 
seemed  unabated.  His  get,  after  this, 
while  remaining  with  our  herd,  were 
mostly  males  ;  from  these,  we  received 
good  reports.  That  was  the  only  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  animal  we  ever  dishorned. 
While  we  do  not  think  horns  are  of  much 
advantage,  we  prefer  to  breed  them 
small  and  leave  them  on.  Breeders  of 
choice  dairy  stock  in  this  section  do  not 
dishorn,  fearing  that  the  theory  may  be 
a  fact,  and  also  when  the  stock  is 
brought  into  the  show  ring,  the  horns 
are  considered  necessary  in  helping  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  animal. 
So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  hornless 
breeds  of  cattle  are  in  no  wise  inferior 
in  prepotency  and  vigor  to  the  horned 
breeds.  In  the  absence  of  horns,  they 
become  expert  with  their  heels  and 
other  parts  in  defensive  and  offensive 
warfare.  Of  course,  this  does  not  prove 
that  an  animal  with  horns  is  not  injured 
in  their  removal.  geo.  c.  hill. 

Wisconsin. 

The  question  is  almost  necessarily 
largely  one  of  opinion,  and  the  most 
that  can  be  said  on  either  side  is  mere 
assertion.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
prove  by  actual  demonstration  whether 
his  prepotency  is  injured  or  not,  because 
if  he  were  first  tested  as  a  sire  before  re¬ 
moving  the  horns,  there  would  not  be 
time  again  to  test  his  prepotency  after 
dishorning  before  he  would  become  aged 
and  almost  necessarily  a  different  animal 
than  before. 

The  discussion  will  have  to  turn  upon 
the  reasons  for  or  against,  whichever  as¬ 
sertion  may  be  made.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  a  serious  mutilation  of  a  part  near  the 
brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  nervous 
power  and  force.  This  seems  to  me  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  horn  is  not  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  nerve  cen¬ 
ters,  and  its  removal  represents  a  far  less 
invasion  of  the  animal  economy  than  is 
the  amputation  of  -a  limb,  or  even  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth.  Indeed,  there  is 
little  evidence  to  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  the  process  of  dishorning  results  in 
any  disturbance  of  the  nerve  centers. 
There  is  some  local  pain,  of  course,  for 
both  the  skin  and  the  core  are  supplied 


with  a  local  plexus  of  nerves,  but  they 
are  all  terminal.  If  it  were  possible  to 
think  of  any  physiological  disturbance 
sufficient  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
animal,  or  if  the  practice  of  dishorning 
resulted  in  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
individual,  I  might  be  led  to  consider  it 
disadvantageous  to  the  breeder ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  either, 
hence  it  seems  to  me  as  one  of  the  most 
humane  and  one  of  the  safest  operations 
that  can  be  performed  upon  animals.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  almost  all 
feeders  agree  in  saying  that  dishorned 
animals  are  not  only  more  quiet,  but 
are  better  feeders  than  before,  and  to 
the  student  of  physiology,  regular  feed¬ 
ing  habits  are  good  evidence  of  normal 
conditions.  e.  davenport. 

Illinois  Experiment  Station. 

The  thought  of  the  writer,  evidently, 
is  that  it  is  not  the  absence  of  horns, 
but  the  “mutilation”,  probably  meaning 
thereby  the  pain  and  wound  that  re¬ 
sult  from  the  operation.  Of  course,  it 
is  clear  that  bulls  naturally  without 
horns  possess  as  much  prepotency  as 
bulls  with  horns,  as  shown  by. the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  polled  breeds.  So  the 
problem  is  :  Is  the  act  of  dishorning  or 
the  wound  resulting  therefrom,  in  any 
way  injurious  to  the  animal  ?  We 
should  remember  that  the  base  of  the 
horn  is  not  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  bony  covering  of  the  brain,  but  is 
separated  therefrom  by  the  frontal  sinus 
— an  air-space  which  any  one  can  see  by 
opening  the  head  of  a  slaughtered  beef, 
which  removes  the  seat  of  operation  in 
dishorning  from  two  to  three  inches 
from  the  brain  itself.  When  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  properly  performed,  the  disturb¬ 
ance  is  purely  local,  and  in  the  rare 
cases  in  which  complications  occur,  they 
are  usually  confined  to  the  air-spaces 
and  passages  of  the  head,  and  do  not 
reach  the  brain.  I  have  never  known 
brain  disturbance  of  any  sort  to  follow 
the  operation  of  dishorning,  and  if  there 
be  danger  of  such  a  disturbance,  it  is 
greatest  immediately  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  would,  probably,  be  fatal. 
Dishorning  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  memory  or  the  intelligence  of 
an  animal  in  the  least  degree,  showing 
that  the  activity  of  the  brain  is  not 
interfered  with,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  operation  can  have  any  influ¬ 
ence  whatever  upon  the  prepotency  of  a 
bull.  The  operation  has  been  performed 
upon  such  vast  numbers  of  animals  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years,  that  its  injurious 
effects  could  not  fail  to  be  very  prom  - 
inent  at  this  time  if  they  occurred 
8>t  8.11.  LEONARD  PEARSON. 

Pennsylvania  State  Veterinarian. 

The  horns  are  grown  from  the  skin 
much  as  the  nails  on  our  hands,  or  the 
toe  nails  and  dewclaws  of  the  animal.  In 
time,  they  become  attached  to  the 
frontal  bone,  but  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  horns 
are  weapons  originally  intended  for  de¬ 
fence  more  than  offense,  as  they  have 
come  to  be  used  in  numerous  instances 
Since  domestication  has  so  completely 
removed  the  necessity  for  defending  self 
or  the  common  herd,  they  are  useless 
except  as  ornaments  and  should  be  bred 
off.  We  do  not  particularly  object  to 
them  if  the  wearer  does  not  insist  on 
using  them  on  all,  or  any,  occasions. 
We  doubt  its  having  very  much,  or  any, 
effect  on  the  vigor  of  a  bull  in  the  sense 
of  reducing  the  natural  endowment,  to 
remove  the  horns.  We  have  yet  to  see 
the  first  evidence  to  support  such  a 
claim,  while  there  is  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  evidence  from  those 
who  have  dishorned  bulls,  to  show  that 
they  are  just  as  good,  more  docile  and 
pleasanter  to  handle,  while  it  may  be 
that,  if  we  were  to  advance  a  step 
further  and  assert  that,  by  dishorning, 
and  thus  quieting  a  bull  inclined  to 
fight  and  waste  energy  that  should  be 
otherwise  employed,  it  might  result  in 
a  decided  gain  in  his  ability  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  his  progeny  those  good  qualities 
handed  down  to  him,  but  obscured  by 
his  vice  of  fighting.  His  inheritance 


would  thus  be  intensified  by  removing 
these  weapons,  the  possession  of  which 
leads  to  misuse  of  power  and,  thereby, 
loss  of  natural  ability  to  stamp  the  best 
qualities  on  offspring.  One  instance  of 
a  dishorned  bull  is  prominently  before 
me.  In  March,  1895,  I  cut  off  the  horns 
of  Jersey  King  No.  2.  He  was  beginning 
to  show  a  disposition  to  stand  out  against 
his  keeper.  The  disposition  to  rule  was 
curbed,  but  not  destroyed.  This  bull  is 
now,  after  two  years,  as  active  and 
alert  as  a  yearling.  No  one  could,  for 
an  instant,  suppose  him  in  the  least  in¬ 
jured  by  dishorning.  But  may  we  not 
suppose,  with  some  show  of  correctness, 
that  some  of  the  energy  which  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  worked  off  in  fights 
with  keeper,  or  posts,  may  have  been 
concentrated  in  offspring,  and  that  the 
later  calves  from  this  bull  are  better 
than  they  could  have  been  had  he  been 
kept  with  horns  ?  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  others  on  this  point  for  dishorning 
a  vicious  bull.  frank  e  emery. 

North  Carolina  Exp.  Station. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  using 
dishorned  bulls,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
notice  any  difference  in  reference  to 
their  prepotency.  I  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  noticing  it  if  such  an  effect 
would  result  from  this  operation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  matter  of  prepotency  in  a  sire 
is  an  unlimited  field  for  speculation,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  de¬ 
cided  in  regard  to  it,  for  in  such  a  mat 
ter,  as  soon  as  one  weaves  a  fine-spun 
theory  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
from  getting  tangled  in  its  meshes.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  theory  in  so  far  as  it  would 
perhaps  affect  the  vigor  of  a  bull.  I 
have  grown  by  observation  to  be  a  thor¬ 
ough  believer  in  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  each  of  the  sexes  possess  in  the 
greatest  degree  those  characteristics 
that  are  peculiar  to  each.  All  varieties 
of  animals  have  certain  peculiarities 
which  are  distinctly  sex  characteristics, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  breeding  qualities 
I  do  not  know  of  any  feature  that  will 
compare  with  these  as  evidence.  In  the 
dairy  bull  the  possession  of  a  strong 
horn,  a  high,  thick  crest  and  overflowing 
vigor,  are  the  chief  evidences  of  mascu¬ 
linity.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes 
the  bull  that  is  thoroughly  masculine  is 
invariably  prepotent,  and  the  reverse 
has  also  been  the  result  of  such  observa¬ 
tions  as  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  the  latter 
is  so  often  observable  as  the  former.  If 
dishorning  lessens  that  vigor  which  a 
bull  should  have  to  be  impressive  as  a 
dairy  sire,  then  I  should  expect  his  pre¬ 
potency  to  be  somewhat  affected  by  the 
operation.  But  in  my  experience,  while 
dishorning  has  proven  a  safeguard 
against  the  bull  doing  any  injury,  it  has 
not  in  those  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  affected  the  inherent 
vigor  possessed  before  the  operation  was 
performed.  john  a.  craig. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

When  Croup  conies  suddenly,  a  life  may  be  lost  be¬ 
fore  you  can  «o  for  the  doctor.  Give  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant.  It  almost  invariably  cures. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills  —Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safeit,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


Guernseys. 

2U5  purebred  Guernsovs  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  brooding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  818 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECL1FF,  N.  I. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  ]  >SSs"Imtkp™w'lc:iR< 

You  Do  Not  Need  Jerseys  to  Increase 

their  constitutional  vigor.  Buy  a  vigorous  young  bull 
from  some  strain  not  related  to  your  own.  We  have 
a  yearling  bull  from  Imported  Cypress  17418  (aged  18 
nt’  birth  of  calf),  sire  Isabella's  Combination 
that  will  suit  you  $50  will  buy  him.  Write  for 
poiigreo  and  picture  to  .1.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hickory- 
Hill  Farm,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


ET  O  I  — An  extra  lot.  of  thoroughbred 

OGH3  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  of  tho 
choicest  breeding,  from  great  milkers  and  good  but¬ 
ter-makers.  I).  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Have  you  bought  a  Boar? 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Beg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 


and  C.  Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
w«eks  old,  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 
r,  .  .„„VT  .  „„  bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eggs. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now, ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  (1017,  Eureka 
King  61X11 ,  George  H.,  7859, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best, 
send  2-cont  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


POLAND-CIUNA  PfG.S.  —  Another  litter  of  10 
I  Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb  Yearling  Sow  at 
*'•  •lust  tho  kind  to  improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


RFRI^TFRFn  DUROC-JBRSEY  PIGS  and 
•  •''Ulv  I  l~ni.ll  fine-bred  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPS  for  sale.  Write  J.  II.  FARRINGTON,  Sara¬ 
toga  8prlngs.  N.  Y. 


i— PRICES  REDUCED  B  &  W.  P. 
- —  —  —  — I  Rock,  W.  &  S  Wyandotte.  W.  Rr. 
&  Buff  Leghorn.  Bi.  Minorca.  1.8  $1:  80  $2;  100  $-1  W 
Wyandottes  best  farmers’  fowls.  Catalogue  free. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


FfifiQ  that  hatch.  Prices  cut  in  two.  2(0  Pekin 
LUUu  Ducks;  selected  breeders;  must  be  sold 
Stamp  for  cat.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.N.J 


EASTER  EGGS 


•Hr. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— EGG8 
FOR  MARKET — doubled  in 
quantity  and  improved  in 
quality  by  feeding  hens 
green  cut  bone  pre- 
pared  byour  GREEN 
BONE  CUTTER.* 

Only  cutter  awarded-^  premium  at 
World’s  Fair.  Cuts  easier,  finer 
and  faster  than  others.  FREE 
circular  and  prices.  Address  .  . 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  willgrow, 
where  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  to  LICE  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post¬ 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  *1.  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kbsuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 
HOWARD  It,  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


no 

YOU 


FEED  for  PROFIT? 


Tehty  FLI  ES 


MILK* 


No  Flies,  ricks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Coirs, 

if  1  cent  is  spent  in  —  —  —  —  —  - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  luufi  Fair- 

mount  Ave.,  Phiia.,  — - —  —  —  — _  _ 

l  a.  1  hey  will  return  1  pint,  and  gnarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  ME  PIT  brought  more 
^  duplicate  1(1  and  20  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  eve.- 
Trial  gal.,  $1 15;  lasts  Scows  a  season.  Agents  wanted 


SHOO-FLY 


Breasts,  backs,  mouths,  etc., 
healed,  toughened  and  cured 
while  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 

50c.  and  $  1  by  Poll 
mail,  postpaid.  VjHIl 
Moore  Bros. 

Albany,  N.Y.  POWdei 


WHILE  MORSE  WORKS 


YOUR 

HORSE 


A  sure  cure  for  Harnessand^oTiapGal^^Scratchl^^utjninci^peetr 
Cracks,  in  horses, Cracked  and  Chapped  Teats  in  cows,  and  almost  all 
external  sores  in  man  is  BICKMORE’S  CALL  CURE.  No  loss 
of  labor— yoa  work  the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the  same  time, 
g.a'nple  for  10  cents— enough  to  cure  1  horse.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
_BICfCMORECALL  CURE  CO. -Box  100  OLD  TOWN  ME. 


sure! 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 


r*\ILbUyvany  Pur^red  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  in  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  34  State  St  New  Yrvrfc 
M&r  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yobkbb.  ’’ 
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Humorous. 

Some  women  think  that  they  want  a 
vote  when  all  they  want  is  a  voter. — 

New  York  Press. 

“  Freddie,  why  did  you  drop  the  baby 
on  the  floor?”  “Well,  I  heard  every¬ 
body  say  it  was  a  bouncing-  baby,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  it  bounce.” — Punch. 

She  :  “  What  is  this  mineral  wool  one 
reads  so  much  about  ?  ”  He  :  “  Mineral 
wool  ?  Why,  that’s  the  wool  they  shear 
from  hydraulic  rams.” — New  York  Times 

“Do  you  know  a  good  tonic  for  nerv¬ 
ous  persons,  Simpkins?”  “No;  what 
I  want  to  find  is  a  good  tonic  for  people 
who  have  to  live  with  them.” — Chicago 
Record. 

Doi.kr  :  “  Are  you  troubled  with  the 
toothache?”  Moler  (in  agony) :  “Great 
Caesar  !  Did  you  ever  know  a  person  to 
have  toothache  without  being  troubled 
with  it  ?  "—Judy. 

Bertha  :  “  And  you  permitted  him  to 
kiss  you  ?  ”  Ethel :  “  How  was  I  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  ?  His  face  was  so  near  mine,  you 
know,  that  I  couldn’t  see  what  he  was 
about.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“George,  before  we  were  married 
you  were  pleased  if  I  sat  in  your  lap.” 
“  Yes,  dearest.”  “  But,  now,  if  I  do, 
you  say,  ‘  Gracious,  Julia,  you’re  forever 
roosting  on  my  lame  knee.’” — Chicago 
Record. 

Sunday-School  Teacher  :  “  So  you 
forgave  the  bad  boy  that  hit  you  ?  That 
was  very  good  Now  tell  me  why  you 
showed  such  a  Christian  spirit.”  Tim¬ 
my  Scrapper  :  “  ’Cause  he  was  twicet 
my  size.” — Credit  Lost. 

The  Parson:  “Your  neighbor  looks 
like  a  very  persistent  man.  He  doesn’t 
look  as  if  he  would  give  up  anything.” 
The  Deacon  :  “  Well,  I’ve  been  passing 
the  plate  for  hard  on  10  years,  and  I 
never  see  him  give  up  anythin’  yet.” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Gladys  (aged  six) :  “  Ma,  acrobats 
stand  on  their  heads,  don’t  they?” 
Mother:  “Yes,  sometimes.”  Gladys: 
“Is  Mr.  Jones  an  acrobat?”  Mother: 
“  No,  of  course  not.”  Gladys:  “Then 
how  did  the  hair  get  worn  off  the  top  of 
his  head  ?” — Pick-Me-Up. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALI5  Pit  IOKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bi>rns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 


BOYS— GIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks.  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets , 

with  #5.  !$ 7  and  #10  orders.  Now 
\  is  your  chance  to  get  orders  for  our 
f  nPr  TEAS.  COFFEES,  etc.  Send  for  new 
|  1 1  La  La  Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Improved  U.  S.  Separator 
Saved  $30  a  Month. 


“  Being  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  our 
milk  to  a  cream¬ 
ery  for  eighteen 
days,  it  was  de¬ 
monstrated  that 
our  Improved 
U.  S.  Separator 
was  making 
$30.00  a  month 
more  than  the 
creamery  could, 
reckoning  butter 
at  creamery  prices 
in  both  cases. 
Although  our 
milk  was  5.4  per 
cent,  butter-fat, as 
tested  at  the  creamery,  it  took  2 1  lbs.  of  it  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter,  while  at  home  it 
took  only  17  lbs.  ’  Gardner  &  Bly. 

Ashville,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1897. 

Our  Catalogues  are  free. 

"We  want  agents  where  we  have  none. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT. 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 


is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY 

and  CREAM  FRY. 
Work  is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  GiS  ENGINE  CO. 

Box 26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


eTHIS  beats  a  drouth 

Vo  matter  how  dry  the  weather  or  what  the 
BT/ust  is  composed  of,  you  can  cet  a  good  well, 
every  time,  everywhere,  witn  one  of  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

•  They  are  better  than  others.  Why? 
[  Listen— No  springs,  no  cog  gearing, 
.  longer  stroke  and  more  strokes  per 
l  minute, truss rodded  axles, mounted 
r  on  best,  wheels  boiler  with  flues  in 
l  boiler  waste,  reverse  link  engine,  9 
sizes.  Full  line  tools,  supplies.  Send 
for  fres  catalog.  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0. 


j-JENGH’-S  R'walliins 

CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
!for  ‘H7.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catl’g  free.  Address 

BENCH  &  DR0MG0LD, 
YORK,  PA. 


the  FARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FBICTIOJii  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' §  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

REST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  ¥ork,Pa. 


THE 

PUMP 


THAT 

PUMPS 


Pumps 

Force,  Tank.  Lift, 
Spray,  and  all  kinds  of 


IMk  “r  ’  ttj  |  iUlU  itl  1  KlflUs  UI 

IS  Hay  Tools 


Valve 


Catalogue  free. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


HALLOCK’S  Success  “Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Harvester. 

[Patent  applied  ‘or.] 


Sent  on 
trial  :  to 
be  return¬ 
ed  at  our 
expense  if 
not  satis 
factory. 


AT  LAST  ;  just  what  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  have  long  wished  for  ;  a 

LOW  PRICED  DIGGER, 

that  will  do  work  equal  to  a  man  with 
a  fork.  Insist  on  your  dealer  getting 
“Success  Gilt  Edge’’  for  you  ;  if  lie 
is  will  not,  write  us  at  once. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  pa. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper  and  give  your  Co. 


The  Smalley  Family  of  Feed  Savers 

are  used  by  leading  “up-to-date”  farmers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
25  years  practical  experience  enables  us  to  give  better  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  any  of  our  competitors.  It  pays  otliers  to  use  them;  it  will  pay  you. 

our  Cutters  will  have  shredding  and  husking  attachments  it  desired 
Ffir  mn  /  Feed  mills  will  have  either  shake,  or  automatic  screw  feed.  Ensilage 
I  UI  IUU#  carriers  will  be  made  straight,  angle  or  semi-circle.  Farm  Powers, 

I  sixes  of  sweep,  G  sixes  tread  and  3  sixes  engines.  Root  Cutters,  Elec¬ 
tric  for  hand  or  power  use.  Wood  Saws,  “Smalley” 
and  “Baltic  Creek”  drag  and  circular  saws. 


Our  famous  Silo  Machine 
No.  14,  with  elevator  and 
1897  semi-circle  carrier. 


Monarch  Feed  Mills.  - - — 

The  best  farm  and  Electric  Root  Cutter  Smalley  feed  Cutters  for 
feed  mills  on  earth.  for  hand  or  power.  hand  use  only.  Nos.  0,  100. 

SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


iMKhUvYit 


Ten  years  of  un¬ 
qualified  success 
have  proven  the 
superiority  of 

OUr  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc¬ 
cessfully.  By  the 
useof  theGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust¬ 
ing  and  clogging 
which  have  oper¬ 
ated  against  sinv- 
ilar  machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


The  acids  of  the  average 
fertilizer  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  all  metalic 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed¬ 
ing  attachments.  Glass 
is  impervious  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  moisture  or 
acids  of  any  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  will  find  more 
aboutit  in  our  catalog 
and  circulars  of  our 

H  Buckeye  Riding 
and  Walking  Cul- 
^Etivators,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 
Send  for  them. 
9  Canal  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FARHIF^S 


WRITE  NOW 
NEVER 
WAIT 


Use,  and 
Make  Mor  -?yj 
Selling  *  ^is, 
Artie'  Z 


Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string, 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  town 
agency  now.  It  is  a  valuable  agency. 

SAMPLES  THREE  SIZES,  FOR  FIVE  CENTS 

Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

“Sold  the  best  of  anything  I  ever  handled.  Farmers  are  well  suited 
with  them.  Sold  about  6,000.  Have  quite  a  few  orders  without  solicit¬ 
ing  lor  this  season.  Want  my  old  territory.” 

H.  Lee  Aber,  Bentley  Creek,  Pa. 

“Sold  over  9,000  in  this  vicinity,  all  are  unqualified  in  their  praise. 

I  never  take  the  agency  for  an  article  but  what  is  all  right— that 
'vhen  I  sell  a  man  am  not  afraid  to  look  him  in  the  eye  and  ask  lor 
i  another  order.  That’s  the  kind  of  an  article  the  Holdfast  Corn 
k  Binder  is.”  F.  N.  Sattehlek,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

‘Sold  7,000  in  four  days  in  two  towns.  Everybody  is 
much  pleased  with  them.  I  expect  to  sell  many  more  this 
season.”  W.  H.  White,  Deerfield  Center,  N.  H. 
c  j  i?  E.R.Kekch, Rockford, Mich., says:— “I  have  sold 

bend  5C.  your  corn  binders  two  seasons,  they  are 


w 


in  Stamps 
I  for  Samples, 
[Costs  us  4  cts. 
Ito  Send  Them. 


growing  in  popularity.  Believe  I  can 
sell  many  this  season.”  Has 
bought  over  10,000. 


TIE  CO., 

Box  72, 

Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


If  you  are 

thinking  about  _ 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

We  present  “THE  HEW  RUM  ELY’’  which  is  the  cli¬ 
max  of  44  year’s  expeneuce  in  engine  building. 
Embodying  all  the  best  Inventions  of  our  own  nnd 
m?ny  Others.  IT  IS  STRONG— SIMPLE— DURABLE 
AND  EASILY  OPERATED.  But  thero  is  more  to  Un¬ 
explained  in  dotail  in  our  new  catalogue— FREE. 
^  M.  RUMEl.Y  CO.,  LAPGRTE,  BND. 


PERFECTION 

in  WIND  MILL  t 
Construction  J 

is  attained  in  the  u, 
highest  degreein  this  r 
one.  All  these  mills  f 
are  self- oiling  andf 
have  the  most  perfect  P 
governor  known  —  f 

Pf-q  without  weights  orf 
X  springs  or  other  ob-> 
▼  jectionable  parts. 

OnrPUMPING 

and  CALVANIZED  STEEL 

POWER  MILLS 

l  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful 
land  durable;  the  gears  and  working  parts 
!  are  twice  as  strong  as  on  other  power  mills; 
complete  power  wind  mil*  equipments  j, 
erected  by  any  workman  from  ourlllustroted  r 
directions;  Feed  Grinders,  Fodder  Cutters, 
Shellers,  wood  Saws,  etc.  Rower  Mills  can 
be  erected  on  barns,  and  pumps  operated  in 
any  location,  write  us  if  you  want  any  kind 
I  of  a  wind  mill.  Responsible  Agents 
Wanted.  Send  for  our  catalogue  —  free. 

APPLETON  MFGr.  CO., 

27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


► 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  XV.  Wuler  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity.  10  to  120  bbls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  GO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 

WHY  PUNT  YOUR  ROOFS 

every  year  or  two  when  one  coat  of  American  Cold 
Japan  will  preserve  a  Tin.  Iron  or  Steel  Hoof  more 
than  10  years  ?  Casts  no  more.  Any  one  can  apply  it 
AMERICAN  COLO  JAPAN  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Third  Street  and  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 
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$1.00,  PER  YEAR 


A  BIG  CROP  OF  GRASS. 

WHOLE  STORY  FROM  SEED  TO  BARN. 

Geo.  M.  Clark’s  Thirteen  Years’  Experience. 

This  is  my  thirteenth  year  in  the  experimental  work 
on  grass,  and  I  am  still  at  it  and  more  fully  confirmed 
in  conclusions  heretofore  formed.  E:ght  things  are 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  results  :  First,  moist 
land ;  second,  thorough  cultivation  ;  third,  perfect 
grade  ;  fourth,  suitable  fertilizers  ;  fifth,  plenty  of 
grass  seed  ;  sixth,  well  worked  in  ;  seventh,  sown  at 
proper  time  ;  eighth,  secured  in  season.  These  eight 
conditions  are  necessary  to  best  results.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  moist  land  is  quite  important.  One-third  more 
grass  can  be  grown  on  moist  land  than  on  medium 
dry  ;  better  results  can  be  obtained  on  dry  by  forcing 
the  crop  with  the  fall  and  early  spring  rains.  Send 
the  grass  plants  on  such  land  into  winter  full  of  life, 
and  push  them  with  the  earliest  warmth  of  spring. 
By  the  use  of  bone,  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
fall,  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring,  over  four  tons 
of  excellent  hay  were  secured  to  the  acre  in  one  crop. 
Such  land  should 
then  rest  until  fall 
when  it  can  be 
again  pushed. 

My  field  is  com¬ 
posed  of  part  dry 
and  part  moist 
land  ;  in  fact,  all 
kinds  of  land 
moist  to  very  dry 
can  be  found  in 
the  10-acre  field. 

Hillside  swamps 
make  good  grass 
land.  This  class 
of  land  usually  has 
a  water-tight  bot- 
toqi  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  Some  of  my 
field  is  such,  and 
in  grading,  no  at¬ 
tention  was  paid 
to  the  distribution 
of  muck.  When 
the  grading  was 
finished,  much  of 
the  surface  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but 
clay  hardpan  and 
gravel,  the  muck 
being  swept  away 
into  the  holes,  yet 
no  difference  has 
ever  been  visible  in  the  crops  grown  on  this  field. 

Thorough  Cultivation  Is  Very  Important. — In 
all  these  years,  I  have  given  this  branch  of  the  work 
special  attention.  Some  of  my  first  experimental 
work  was  upon  a  field  previously  down  to  grass.  In 
April,  the  sod  was  nicely  turned  about  seven  inches 
deep,  and  rolled,  then  harrowed  with  the  best  tool 
then  known  to  the  art,  a  solid  disk  harrow,  several 
times  each  month  until  September,  at  which  time  the 
surface  was  in  fine  condition.  Then  it  was  sown  to 
Timothy.  The  grass  came  up  well,  in  fact  the  out¬ 
look  was  good.  One  thing  I  had  noticed  during  the 
summer,  that  when  the  harrow  had  been  idle  a  few 
days,  some  grass  would  appear.  When  new  grass 
came  so  perfectly,  my  conclusions  were  that  the  old 
grass,  if  any  remained,  must  go.  A  little  later,  there 
appeared  more  of  the  old  grass.  It  increased  in  vol¬ 
ume  ;  as  that  multiplied,  the  new  grass  vanished. 
Soon,  half  the  grass  in  the  field  was  of  this  old  natural 
grass.  It  flourished  well  with  the  better  cultivation 
and  fertilizers.  With  the  opening  spring,  the  Timothy 
was  nearly  gone  and  the  natural  grass  had  substan¬ 


tially  captured  the  field.  My  farmer  neighbors 
around  said,  “I  told  you  so  ;  some  cereal  crop  must 
be  sown  with  it  to  protect  the  young  grass  in  winter.” 

I  had  sown  grass  many  times  in  spring  with  grain, 
nearly  always  making  a  failure  ;  also  had  sown  many 
times  in  fall  with  grain.  The  grass  thus  sown  grew 
coarse  and  woody.  The  real  thing  was  to  know  why 
that  fine  stand  of  Timothy  had  gone.  None  of  us 
quite  solved  the  problem.  The  real  facts  were  that 
the  old  sod  had  been  inverted,  not  destroyed  ;  in  fact, 
transplanted.  The  solid  disk  harrow  had  been  cul¬ 
tivating  the  old  grass  ;  it  had  stirred  and  loosened 
the  soil,  thereby  improving  its  condition.  The  young 
grass  had  fine  earth  to  start  in,  but  the  native  grass 
had  the  under-hold  and  took  possession  of  the  water 
and  fertilizers.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Cutaway 
harrow.  Something  must  be  done  with  the  inverted 
sod  ;  it  must  be  reached  and  destroyed.  It  often  re¬ 
quires  years  of  time  and  labor  to  subdue  the  sod ; 
with  the  old  machines  some  remedy  was  needed. 

The  remedy  was  found  in  the  bladed  disk  that 
would  penetrate  the  inverted  sod  and  by  thorough 


use  exterminate  all  vegetation.  The  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  and  plow  enable  the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  soil 
thoroughly  and,  with  the  new  machines,  in  less  time 
than  with  the  old  machines  in  the  old  way.  Perhaps 
my  first  light  of  thorough  cultivation  came  from  a 
part  of  my  field  which  was  covered  with  wild  brush, 
briers  and  worthless  vegetation,  which  was  hard  to 
subdue.  This  worthless  trash  must  go  and,  in  the 
meantime,  I  wanted  to  try  the  effect  of  sunlight  and 
air  so  that,  in  April,  the  Cutaway  harrow  was  started, 
and  except  on  Sundays,  the  section  of  the  field  was 
cut  in  half  lap  or  double-harrowed  with  the  Cutaway 
until  September  1,  when  it  was  sown  to  grass,  giving 
wonderful  results.  At  least  seven  inches  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  this  land  was  lifted  and  given  a  new  position 
in  the  sunshine  and  shadow  twice  each  day.  It  was 
made  into  and  kept  a  perfect  ash  bed  ;  it  was  lifted 
and  turned  at  least  230  different  times.  All  sourness 
was  removed,  all  vegetation  killed,  new  life  was 
given  the  soil  ;  the  result  was  magical. 

I  was  not  the  first  to  find  constant  cultivation  of 
great  benefit — perhaps  the  first  in  the  grass  field. 


J.  H.  Hale  had  previously  found  Witch  grass,  which 
he  wished  to  kill,  in  a  corn  field  It  was  an  extreme 
drought,  so  that  the  corn,  under  the  old  theory,  must 
be  a  failure.  He  cultivated  daily  for  weeks  until  the 
corn  was  ripe,  and  found  that  he  had  not  only  killed 
the  Witch  grass,  but  had  formed  a  dust  bed  and  held 
the  subsoil  water  back  among  the  corn  roots  ;  while 
his  neighbors  who  worked  their  corn  in  the  usual 
way  had  no  corn,  he  had  100  bushels  per  acre.  My 
theory  was,  if  good  for  corn,  why  not  for  grass?  A 
Mr.  Butler,  of  Fresno,  and  Upper  Sacramento,  Cal., 
had  found  that  five  cultivations  would  kill  out  weeds 
and  foul  trash  among  his  vineyards  and  orchards. 
He  also  found  that  24  thorough  cultivations  would 
increase  the  crop  yield  five-fold.  The  company  with 
which  I  am  connected  have  thousands  of  letters  on 
file  giving  evidence  of  25  to  50  per  cent  more  crop 
with  the  greater  cultivation.  Since  my  first  exces¬ 
sive  cultivation,  I  have  treated  all  the  fields  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner,  never  reseeding  a  field  without  giving 
it  at  least  25  to  50  most  thorough  cultivations  and, 
I  am  sure,  it  has  always  paid  me  well  to  do  so. 

Perfect  Grad¬ 
ing  is  important, 
for  whether  o  n 
hillside  or  plain, 
depressions  may 
occur  that  will 
hold  water,  or 
make  it  move 
slowly  and,  there¬ 
by,  kill  out  the 
grass  in  winter.  A 
good  grade  is  also 
very  important  in 
handling  the  crop 
with  the  mowers, 
tedders  and  horse 
rake,  much  money 
and  time  are  saved 
in  repairs,  and  a 
much  larger  crop 
obtained  by  a 
good  grade. 

Suitable  Fer¬ 
tilizers  —  That 
was  an  important 
question.  I  had 
previously  tried 
Peruvian  and  fish 
guanos,  and  phos¬ 
phates  of  different 
kinds,  nearly  all 
of  which  soon 
failed.  Yard  ma¬ 
nures  are  all  right  to  work  into  the  soil  before  seed¬ 
ing,  but  cannot  be  used  after  seeding  and  secure  the 
best  results,  for  the  reason  that  much  of  the  stand 
will  be  killed  out.  Bone,  muriate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda  have,  thus  far,  been  found  to  give 
best  results,  the  bone  and  potash  being  used  for  the 
body,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  driver.  On  very 
dry  land,  I  use  some  nitrate  of  soda  in  fall  and  more 
in  early  spring. 

Amount  of  Grass  Seed  — That  is  a  question  of  im¬ 
portance,  one  that  has  had  much  attention.  The 
average  farmer  sows  four  to  eight  quarts  of  Timothy, 
rarely  more,  to  the  acre.  Some  add  a  little  clover. 
Many  farmers  have  explained  to  me  why  they  use  so 
small  an  amount  of  seed.  They  say  that,  in  sowing 
their  Timothy  in  fall  with  grain,  four  quarts  are 
ample,  for  the  reason  that  the  grain  is  cut  the  next 
season  before  the  grass  matures,  and  that  soon  the 
Timothy  matures  and,  not  being  gathered,  soon  falls 
and  fully  completes  the  seeding,  so  that  the  secoad 
year  after  seeding,  they  get  a  fine  stand  of  grass. 
That  is  the  talk.  They  are  often  surprised  at  the  re- 
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suits.  The  second  year  comes  and  no  grass.  It  is 
laid  to  the  hard  winter,  or  to  the  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  they  say  seldom  makes  a  good  stand,  and 
the  field  is  torn  up  again  for  better  luck.  Thousands 
of  farmers  have  told  me  this  story.  Had  they  known 
what  1  know  about  grass,  or  would  believe  what  I 
tell  them,  they  would  not  wonder  at  their  failures. 
They  would  have  known  at  the  start  that  grass  will 
not  grow  from  the  second  seeding  ;  that  the  first  seed 
sown  takes  the  field,  even  if  sown  within  10  days 
after  the  first  seeding.  Only  last  season,  I  tried  a 
field  that  had  been  seeded  but  a  week  with  14  quarts 
each  of  Timothy  and  Red-top,  28  quarts  to  the  acre. 
The  work  bad  not  been  satisfactorily  done.  It  was 
reseeded,  putting  28  quarts  more  to  each  acre  ;  remem¬ 
ber,  28  quarts  of  Timothy  and  28  quarts  of  Red-top 
on  to  each  acre  within  10  days,  and  yet  there  was  not 
a  full  stand.  The  first  28  quarts  not  properly  sown 
captured  t^e  field  ;  few  if  any  plants  ever  came  fiom 
the  second  seeding.  In  fact,  it  was  bunch  grass.  A 
third  of  the  field  was  bare.  All  should  be  sown  at 
one  time  ;  no  second  seeding,  whether  sown  in  a  week 
or  five  years,  will  succeed. 

Best  Method  of  Sowing  Grass  Seed. — When  the 
field  has  been  plowed,  harrowed  and  cultivated  at 
least  25  times,  and  made  as  soft  as  an  ash  bed  six  or 
seven  inches  deep,  and  the  surface  made  as  true  as  a 
mill  pond,  with  every  living  vegetable  above  the  sub¬ 
soil  killed,  you  can  safely  sow  14  quarts  each  of 
Timothy  and  Red-top  upon  each  acre.  It  is  better  to 
sow  each  kind  of  seed  separately,  for  the  reason  that 
different  seeds  vary  in  weight,  and  in  sowing,  will 
not  sow  evenly  together.  Sow  only  one  kind  of  grass 
seed  at  one  time, 
and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  greater 
accuracy,  I  sow 
my  field  twice 
over  with  each 
kind  of  seed. 

When  sowing 
grass,  I  use  two 
lines.  They  are 
pulled  across  the 
field  at  each  half 
rod  ;  one  of  these 
lines  is  cut  and 
looped  together 
every  four  rods. 

The  user  should 
make  no  mistake. 

When  the  lines 
are  thus  drawn 
8 H  feet  apart, 
seven  quarts  of 
Timothy  seed  are 
divided  into  80 
equal  parts  ;  one 
part  is  spread  as 
evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  to  the 
first  two  rods, 
and  thus  the 
work  goes  on  un¬ 
til  the  field  has 
been  once  gone 
over.  Then  the  lines  are  drawn  across  the  field 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
seed  is  sown.  Usually,  I  have  one  man  to  sow  each 
kind  of  seed,  and  a  third  man  to  sow  fertilizers,  so 
that  the  lines  are  drawn  across  the  field  but  twice. 
The  fertilizer  is  divided  and  sown  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  grass  seed,  thus  more  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted.  When  the  sowing  is  completed,  a  fine-toothed 
harrow  is  drawn  across  the  field  in  the  direction  of 
each  quarter  in  half-lap,  thus  double  harrowing  the 
field  in  the  four  directions.  Eight  times  the  field  is 
harrowed  with  this  fine-toothed  harrow.  The  teeth 
are  less  than  one  inch  apart;  they  are  gauged  to 
penetrate  the  earth  but  1  to  1%  inch,  according  to 
the  moisture.  With  perfect  grading,  this  can  be  done. 
In  drawing  this  fine-toothed  harrow  eight  times 
across  the  field,  every  square  inch  of  land  is  harrowed 
with  eight  different  teeth,  which  most  thoroughly 
distributes  the  seed  and  fertilizer.  It  also  works  the 
seed  down  to  the  water  line,  and  kills  out  all  other 
vegetation.  In  fact,  the  grass  seed  has  the  first 
chance.  When  the  work  is  thus  done,  a  field  roller  is 
used  to  finish. 

The  Time  of  Seeding  is  Also  Important. — Nature 
tells  its  own  tale.  Grass  seed,  in  this  latitude,  ma¬ 
tures  in  August  and,  if  sown  at  or  near  the  time  it 
matures,  we  get  the  best  results.  The  field  to  be 
sown  should  be  made  perfect  in  form,  and  the  seed 
well  put  in,  and  if  possible,  all  other  vegetation  kept 
out.  If  it  is  well  to  sow  grain  with  grass,  why  not 
have  an  all-’round  general  crop  ?  Suppose  we  try  an 
acre  next  spring.  Sow  grass,  oats,  barley,  corn,  cow 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  in  fact  plant  and  sow 
100  kinds  of  different  vegetation  on  the  acre,  and  then 


watch  results.  What  will  people  say  ?  Why,  they 
will  say  we  are  children,  or  idiots.  One  crop  is  all 
that  we  can  raise  at  a  time  to  advantage,  particularly 
if  it  be  grass.  Sow  it  September  1,  and  cut  it  June 
25  to  July  1.  Last  summer,  my  best  acre,  first  crop, 
cut  in  June,  285  days  after  sowing,  yielded  12,340 
pounds  ;  next  best  acre,  11,955  pounds  ;  average  on 
the  best  six  acres,  10,777  pounds;  64,662  pounds  of 
well- dried  hay  taken  in  one  crop  from  six  acres  of 
land  seeded  less  than  10  months  before  the  grass  was 
cut.  Let  him  who  will,  sow  grain  with  grass,  but  I 
have  no  use  for  that  method. 

The  Crop  Should  be  Secured  in  Season. — My 
grandfather,  his  sons  and  grandsons  before  1860,  cut 
their  grass  with  hand  scythes.  The  haying  began  in 
July  and  ended  in  September.  They  commenced 
mowing  at  4  A.  m.,  and  mowed  all  the  spare  time  from 
that  on,  whether  morning  or  evening.  In  the  60’s, 
good  power  mowers  came.  They  were  then  worth 
$150  each,  but  competition  has  now  cut  the  price  to 
$50,  and  we  all  have  them.  When  we  have  heavy 
grass,  three  to  six  tons  per  acre,  it  is  well  to  com¬ 
mence  mowing  on  a  clear  morning  about  June  25,  or 
when  the  blossoms  begin  to  show.  Grass  cut  just  as 
soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  mature,  while  it  will  not 
weigh  quite  so  heavy,  makes  softer,  sweeter  hay  and 
is  less  woody,  and  if  well  cured  and  recured,  worth 
much  more  money.  There  is  also  another  fact  worth 
knowing,  if  you  desire  to  cut  a  second  crop — the  grass 
roots  at  that  early  stage  have  not  yet  completed  their 
work  ;  their  mission  was  to  grow  a  top  and  mature 
the  seed  upon  it,  but  when  cut  off  just  before  the  seed 
matures,  they  make  another  grand  rush  to  complete 


their  work  before  the  season  closes.  Hence,  a  much 
larger  second  crop  can  be  secured  by  cutting  the  first 
early. 

To  Cut  and  Cure  Heavy  Grass. — At  7:30,  start 
the  mower,  following  with  hand-turning  the  cut  grass 
off  the  standing  grass  as  fast  as  cut.  The  fourth 
round,  start  the  hay  tedder  ;  keep  that  running  full 
time  until  2:30,  turning  the  hay  by  hand  at  11  and  1, 
then  rake  and  heap  and  nicely  trim  each  as  quickly 
as  possible — the  larger  the  heaps  the  better.  If 
likely  to  rain,  put  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  in  a  heap 
while  hot,  thus  keep  up  the  sweat.  Open  next  morn¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off.  Tedder  four  times  be¬ 
fore  1,  and  turn  twice  by  hand,  when,  if  the  weather 
be  good,  it  will  be  ready  for  the  barn.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  fast  grass,  handled  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  will  turn  into  well-cured  hay.  The  tedder  forks, 
while  they  do  not  break  the  body  of  the  grass,  bend 
and  open  the  woody  crust,  thus  give  vent  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  steam,  allowing  it  to  escape  freely.  Heaping  up 
the  hay  while  hot  continues  the  sweat  through  the 
night,  and  if  heaped  up  very  large,  a  much  larger 
percent  of  it  is  kept  hot,  and  it  will  resist  a  storm 
much  better.  With  the  lesser  surface  of  the  one 
great  heap,  and  more  heat,  the  outside  water  will  be 
thrown  off.  Some  use  caps  to  cover  their  heaps. 
They  are  good,  but  if  a  storm  is  to  come,  give  me 
the  1,500-pound  heap,  rather  than  the  small  heap  and 
the  hay  cap.  A  rain  storm  of  a  day  or  two  cuts  no 
figure  with  1,500-pound  heaps,  and  on  heavy  grass, 
one  doesn’t  have  far  to  go  to  find  one.  Always  in 
turning  by  hand,  shake  and  spread  all  wet  or  green 
locks  upon  the  surface.  With  a  quick-moving  horse, 
an  acre  can  be  teddered  in  20  minutes, 


Many  people  desire  to  know  what  tools  are  best  to 
use  in  this  thorough  farming.  Use  any  tools  that 
will  accomplish  the  results  in  the  best  manner  and 
shortest  time.  I  use  the  Tornado  Cutaway  plow, 
Cutaway  harrows  and  eight-foot  smoothing  harrow 
to  pulverize  the  ground,  and  a  smoothing  harrow  and 
a  common  field  roller  to  put  in  the  seed.  When  the 
crop  is  grown,  I  use  a  Walter  A.  Wood  mower,  a 
Spicer  tedder,  and  a  Monitor  horse  rake.  When  the 
hay  reaches  the  barn,  it  is  drawn  up  with  a  harpoon 
fork  upon  the  mow.  As  to  this  fork,  the  next  one  I 
get  will  be  of  the  broad-jawed,  open-and-shut  kind. 
I  want  the  hay  I  take  hold  off  to  go  upon  the  mow. 
I  want  no  more  harpoons.  george  m  clark. 

Connecticut. 


RAPE  AS  PASTURE  FOR  HOGS. 

PROMOTES  HEALTH  AND  SAVES  GRAIN. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  (Madison)  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  important 
matter  of  providing  soiling  crops  for  live  stock.  The 
last  few  years  of  terrible  drought  have  taught  farm¬ 
ers  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  some  culti¬ 
vated  substitute  for  pasture  grass.  The  differerce 
between  the  grass  crop  on  a  worn-out  meadow,  and 
the  crop  of  corn  or  millet  that  can  be  produced  from 
that  same  old  sod  with  careful  cultivation's  enormous. 
The  plan  of  plowing  the  old  meadows,  seeding  to 
some  usetul  plant,  cutting  the  crop  and  carrying  it  to 
the  cattle  in  the  stable,  is  gaining  ground  every¬ 
where.  Well  it  may,  for  this  plan  enables  two  cows 
to  feed  where  one  fed  before,  makes  the  land  earn 

better  wages  for 
the  farmer,  and 
makes  a  better 
1  ooking  and 
richer  farm. 

Among  other 
crops  tried  at  the 
Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion  during  the 
past  few  years, 
is  the  Dwarf  Es¬ 
sex  fodder  rape. 
Bulletin  No.  58 
gives  an  account 
of  the  latest  ex¬ 
periments  witb 
this  plant.  We 
have  given  re¬ 
ports  of  former 
experiments  ;  we 
wish  now  par¬ 
ticularly  to  call 
attention  to  a 
new  use  for  the 
rape,  namely, 
that  of  pasturing 
hogs.  Fig.  177 
shows  a  field  of 
rape  containing 
three-fifths  of  an 
acre.  This  pro¬ 
vided  rough  fod¬ 
der  for  19  hogs 
for  seven  weeks.  These  19  hogs  gained  during  the 
seven  weeks  1,C66  pounds,  or  7.9  pounds  per  head 
weekly.  In  addition  to  the  green  rape,  these  hogs 
received  2,220.3  pounds  of  corn,  and  1.109  pounds  of 
shorts.  To  show  how  much  of  this  gain  may  fairly 
be  attributed  to  the  rape,  another  lot  of  19  hogs  of 
about  the  same  grade,  were  put  in  pens  for  seven 
weeks.  During  that  time,  they  consumed  3,106.5 
pounds  of  corn  and  1,553  pounds  of  shorts.  They 
gained  1,076  pounds  during  the  seven  weeks.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  three-fifths  of  an  acre  of 
rape,  was  worth  about  1,330  pounds  of  grain,  as  the 
gain  of  both  lots  was  about  the  same.  This  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  value  of  rape  for  hog  pasture. 
The  picture  shows  a  field  when  the  hogs  had  about 
eaten  the  rape  down.  At  the  right  and  left  are  shown 
sections  of  a  portable  fence  that  has  been  frequently 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

This  experiment  shows  that  rape  is  likely  to  prove 
a  valuable  feed  for  hogs.  It  is  well  Known  that  sheep 
will  eat  this  plant  greedily.  There  is  less  risk  in 
feeding  it  to  swine  than  to  sheep,  as  the  former  will 
not  bloat  on  it  or  scour  if  properly  fed.  The  grain 
fed  to  the  hogs  in  the  pens,  was  in  the  proportion  of 
two  parts  soaked  corn  and  one  part  shorts.  Rape  is, 
evidently,  especially  valuable  for  late  summer  or 
early  fall  hog  pasture.  At  that  season  of  the  year, 
swine  are  liable  to  have  fevers,  cholera  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  and  as  a  rule,  grass  pastures  are  dry  at  that 
season.  A  succulent  crop  like  rape  will  add  greatly 
to  the  thrift  and  vigor  of  the  swine,  and,  thereby, 
lessen  the  losses  so  likely  to  occur  during  the  summer 
months. 

A  few  points  regarding  the  seeding  and  growth  of 
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rape  may  interest  our  readers.  We  advise  all  who 
are  anxious  to  learn  more  about  this  plant,  to  send 
for  this  Wisconsin  bulletin.  Rape  is  not  a  crop  that 
can  be  cured  or  stored  in  any  way.  It  is  useful  only 
as  a  pasture.  It  gives  fresh  feed  for  several  weeks, 
but  when  cut,  wilts  very  rapidly  and  must  be  fed  the 
day  it  is  cut.  It  does  best  on  rich  soils  containing 
much  vegetable  matter.  Old  pastures,  finely  worked 
up,  are  excellent  for  rape.  When  sown  in  drills,  two 
pounds  of  seed  will  answer  for  an  acre  ;  when  broad¬ 
casted,  three  will  be  sufficient.  At  the  Wisconsin 
Station,  the  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  30  inches  apart, 
the  plants  being  cultivated  like  ordinary  crops.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  give  all  the  land  to  this 
crop,  and  not  to  attempt  seeding  it  with  other  grain 
or  grass. 

The  crop  under  ordinary  conditions,  requires  about 
two  months  to  make  its  full  growth.  Fig.  179  shows 
the  plant  two  months  old  in  about  the  right  con¬ 
dition  for  the  first  cutting.  Fig.  180  shows  the  branch¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  plant  after  being  cut.  This  plant 
has  had  the  second  cutting,  while  Fig.  178  shows  the 
appearance  of  a  field  that  was  cut  three  times.  This 
third  cutting  was  made  from  October  22  to  28.  The 
yield  of  this  third  cutting  was  2,218  pounds  which, 
with  the  yield  of  the  two  previous  cuttings,  makes  a 
total  of  7,669.5  pounds  of  green  fodder  from  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre.  It  is  stated  in  the  bulletin  that  a 
careful  review  of  all  results  indicates  that  three  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  season, 
yielding  about  30 
tons  of  succulent 
food  to  the  acre. 

Of  course,  such 
returns  cannot  be 
made  where  the 
animals  are 
turned  into  the 
field  to  eat  down 
the  crop.  In 
feeding  the  rape 
to  sheep,  i  t  i  s 
possible  to  work 
up  part  of  an  old 
pasture,  and  seed 
it  to  rape.  A  port¬ 
able  fence  is  then 
placed  between 
the  rape  and  the 
rest  of  the  old 
pasture.  The 
stock  run  in  the 
latter,  and  the 
rape  is  cut  day 
by  day  and 
thrown  over  the 
fence,  so  that  the  stock  can  eat  it  from  day  to  day. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements,  that  Dwarf 
Essex  fodder  rape  affords  the  farmer  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  provide  an  immense  amount  of  green 
fodder  for  his  stock.  It  has  not  been  found  advisable 
to  feed  the  rape  largely  to  milch  cows,  but  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  steers,  this  plant  provides  a  remarkably 
useful  substitute  for  grass.  We  advise  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  particularly  interested  in  this  crop, 
to  send  for  a  copy  of  this  bulletin.  We  feel  sure  that 
it  will  pay  many  of  our  readers  to  experiment  with 
rape  this  year.  Formerly  it  was  claimed  that  this 
crop  was  of  value  chiefly  as  sheep  food.  These  re 
suits  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,  however,  show  that 
all  who  desire  to  make  cheap  beef  and  pork,  may  find 
in  rape  a  valuable  assistant. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Mulching  Fruit  with  Live  Rye.— Yesterday,  I 
visited  an  extra  successful  operator,  found  everything 
in  very  fine  condition  and  noticed  one  thing  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  he  practiced  that  has  not  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention  before.  He  thinks  that  the  method  is  not 
practiced  by  any  one  else,  and  that  it  was  an  original 
idea  with  him.  He  cultivates  his  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries  (red  and  black),  and  blackberries  up  to  the  time 
of  blooming,  and  at  the  last  cultivation,  sows  rye 
pretty  thickly,  cultivates  it  in  and,  by  the  time  of 
picking,  it  has  come  up  and  makes  a  nice,  clean 
mulching  carpet.  He  has  not  failed  in  15  years  to 
have  the  best  in  the  market  and  enormous  yields.  He 
gives  very  shallow  cultivation.  With  strawberries, 
he  uses  a  fine-toothed  harrow  with  teeth  slanting 
backward,  so  as  to  keep  the  cut  mulch  in  good  uni¬ 
form  spread.  His  methods  have  paid  him  and  so  must 
be  good.  g.  c.  m. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

An  Experience  with  Cold  Storage.— Our  experi¬ 
ence  in  holding  apples  in  a  ventilated  storage  room 
last  winter,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  prices 
received  for  some  of  the  apples  were  such  that  it 


would  not  warrant  anybody  in  paying  for  the  storage 
and  labor  in  holding  apples  over  the  winter  ;  yet,  if 
all  red  fruit  had  been  held  until  March,  there  would 
have  been  a  nice  profit  in  storage.  Some  kinds,  of 
course,  kept  better  than  others,  and  the  season  seemed 
to  be  such  that  nearly  all  Greenings  scalded  badly 
early  in  the  season,  and  were,  therefore,  a  loss  to  the 
owners  ;  but  red  apples  that  were  gathered  before  the 
early  frosts,  and  carefully  packed,  that  is,  packed 
with  as  few  bruises  as  possible,  seem  to  keep  as  well 
as  in  former  seasons.  Baldwins  were  taken  out  of 
our  building  in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  first 
of  April  as  fresh  and  nice  as  any  apples  I  ever  saw. 
A  great  many  apples  were  slightly  frosted  last  fall 
before  they  were  picked,  which,  I  think,  was  one 
reason  for  so  much  complaint  of  apples  keeping  so 
badly  last  winter.  Another  reason  is  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  many  of  them,  that  people  were  care¬ 
less  in  handling  them.  I  cannot  give  a  good  reason 
for  Greenings  scalding  as  they  did,  although  I  think 
Greenings  that  were  carefully  handled  and  sweat 
before  being  packed  in  the  barrel,  kept  much  better 
than  those  that  were  packed  before  they  sweat. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Shrinkage  of  Apples  in  Cold  Storage. — We  have 
been  asked  a  good  many  times  since  the  publication 
of  the  note  on  page  345,  the  cause  of  the  heavy 
shrinkage  of  apples  in  cold  storage  this  year,  espe¬ 
cially  such  good  keepers  as  the  Baldwin,  Winesap, 


etc.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  shrinkage. 
In  the  first  place,  the  apples  were  imperfect.  We 
don’t  refer  now  to  the  fruit  that  was  injured  by  hail, 
insects,  etc.,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  very  wet  early 
summer,  followed  by  the  very  hot,  dry  weather  in 
August  and  September,  caused  an  unhealthy  growth 
of  the  fruit.  The  apples  lacked  that  necessary  vitality 
which  enables  them  to  withstand  decay.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  heavy  shrinkage. 
Another  cause  was  that,  in  many  a  barrel,  we  found 
a  few  (or  more)  inferior  apples  that  should  never  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  orchard.  Some  fruit  growers 


ANOTHER  HOMEMADE  ROLLER.  Fig.  181. 


would  even  put  in  a  windfall  here  and  there,  think¬ 
ing  that,  possibly,  three  or  four  such  in  a  barrel 
would  make  no  difference,  whereas  these  three  or 
four  apples,  with  a  slight  bruise  in  them  somewhere, 
were,  probably,  the  cause  of  the  decaying  of  other 
apples  around  them.  As  a  usual  thing,  we  found  that 
the  apples  packed  by  the  commission  men  or  apple 
buyers  were  much  better  than  these  packed  by  the 
grower  of  the  fruit.  Of  the  29,000  barrels  of  apples 
stored  with  us  by  the  American  Fruit  Growers’  Union 
for  New  York  farmers,  not  over  half  should  have 
been  shipped  here,  much  less  gone  into  cold  storage. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  armour  packing  company. 

Another  Homemade  Roller — The  cut  of  a  home¬ 
made  roller  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  22,  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  job  to  con¬ 
struct  a  roller  on  a  pair  of  old  machine  wheels.  Con¬ 


sider  the  many  holes  to  be  drilled  in  the  rims,  and  the 
beveling  and  fitting  of  the  numerous  strips  to  cover 
them,  the  bother  of  repairing  when  the  strips  get 
broken,  the  frequent  loss  of  nuts  and  bolts  as  the 
wood  shrinks.  Double  the  roller,  as  all  should  be, 
and  double  the  trouble.  Besides,  is  not  the  diameter 
of  such  a  roller  too  great  to  do  as  effective  work  as 
one  of  a  slightly  less  size  ?  Knowing  this  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  and  remembering  how  readily  we 
made  one  of  logs  several  years  ago,  I  send  a  picture 
of  the  same  as  it  appears  to-day,  with  a  few  lines  in 
explanation.  See  Fig.  181. 

The  roller  was  required  for  immediate  use,  hastily 
constructed,  therefore  does  not  present  as  finely  fin¬ 
ished  an  appearance  as  it  might  had  more  time  been 
given  to  it.  It  is  made  in  part  from  an  old  machine. 
The  old  shafting  furnished  the  journals  upon  which 
the  logs  turn,  excepting  that,  in  the  inside  end  of  one 
of  the  logs  is  placed  a  piece  of  gaspipe  extending 
three  inches  or  so,  which  serves  for  a  solid  pin.  Into 
this  is  thrust  the  pin  of  the  other  log.  This  manner 
of  construction  places  all  the  bearings  on  a  straight 
line,  permitting  the  frame  to  be  made  more  compact 
and  rigid.  The  length  of  the  logs  in  each  section  is 
three  feet  two  inches,  made  this  length  because  it  is 
just  the  right  one  if  we  wish  to  roll  ground  planted 
to  corn — driving  astride  one  row  (rows  three  feet  six 
inches).  The  diameter  of  the  logs  is  about  24  inches, 
which,  with  the  length  given,  is  just  right  for  two 

horses  to  draw 
with  ease. 

On  the  end  of 
each  roller  is  se¬ 
cured  a  plate  of 
old  boiler  iron, 
through  which 
the  pins  project. 
The  pins  are  15 
inches  long.  The 
cost  of  the  bolts 
and  blacksmith 
work  was  $2  or 
$3.  All  rollers, 
owing  to  the 
manner  of  con¬ 
struction,  with 
reference  to  the 
line  of  draft, 
have  a  decided 
tendency  down¬ 
ward  on  the 
tongue,  which  is 
likely  to  make 
the  necks  of  the 
horses  sore.  To 
correct  this  in¬ 
clination,  we  bolt 
the  old  machine 
seat  properly  in  place  on  the  middle  crosstie  of  the 
frame,  and  have  a  comfortable  driving  position  from 
which  to  observe  and  direct  the  work.  l.  i.  s. 

Georgetown,  Ill. 

Blackcap  Raspberries  for  Home  Use. — The  black¬ 
cap  raspberry  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  farm¬ 
er’s  fruit  garden.  I  cultivate  one  row  of  blackcaps 
12  rods  in  length,  which  yields  plenty  of  berries  for 
home  use.  They  are  good  either  fresh  or  canned,  are 
excellent  for  pies  at  all  times,  and  require  but  little 
sugar.  The  plants  are  set  3%  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
and  the  soil  is  kept  well  tilled  and  free  from  grass  or 
weeds  The  first  year,  the  tips  of  the  canes  are 
pinched  off  when  18  inches  in  height.  This  causes 
branching,  but  the  plant  is  quite  flexible  and  will  not 
be  damaged  by  snow  at  this  period  of  growth.  In 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  we  usually  have  snow  in  winter, 
and  low  branching  canes  are  very  liable  to  have  the 
laterals  broken  off,  and  the  plant  nearly  ruined  by 
snowdrifts.  For  this  reason,  also,  because  I  think 
canes  perfecting  a  natural  growth  withstand  our 
severe  winters  better  than  when  pinched  back,  I  no 
longer  practice  such  pinching.  So  far  from  being  an 
advantage,  experience  has  taught  me  that  lateral 
growth  is  a  positive  damage  in  this  climate.  The 
Ohio  blackcap  of  vigorous  natural  growth  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  32  degrees  below  zero  and  come 
through  the  winter  in  perfect  condition. 

But  strong  canes  of  natural  growth  are  liable  to 
damage  by  high  winds,  especially  when  loaded  with 
damp  snow  or  sleet.  To  avoid  such  damage,  also  for 
convenience  in  picking,  I  bend  the  canes  over  when 
nearly  full  grown,  and  tie  them  to  a  trellis.  Narrow 
strips  of  board  are  nailed  to  stakes  driven  on  each 
side  of  the  row,  and  the  trellis  completed  by  cross 
pieces  once  in  two  or  three  feet.  When  finished,  the 
trellis  is  20  inches  wide  and  two  feet  high.  With  the 
canes  bent  over  and  tied  along  this  frame,  the  fruit¬ 
bearing  shoots  will  stand  erect,  and  the  berries  will 
nearly  all  be  in  plain  sight.  Trained  in  this  way,  the 
berries  make  a  fine -show,  forming  an  almost  perfect 
canopy  over  plants  and  ^trellis.  c.  s.  rice. 
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MAKING  THE  ORANGE  GROVES  OVER. 

HOW  MANY  SPROUTS  ARE  USED  ;  COTTON-SEED  MEAD. 

After  the  great  freeze  Id  Florida,  the  iDjured  orange  trees  were 
sawed  back  to  the  ground,  new  sprouts  coining  up  from  the 
stumps.  We  understand  that  some  growers  cultivate  a  single 
sprout  from  each  stump,  while  others  let  several  sprouts  grow 
and  bring  them  together  to  form  one  dwarf  or  low-down  tree. 
What  is  your  view  of  this  matter  ?  Which  method  do  you  prefer  ? 
Will  you  also  tell  us  what  you  think  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  orange  trees  ? 

We  bud  three,  five  or  ten  shoots,  and  do  not  try  to 
bring  them  together,  hut  have  several  trunks.  Later, 
we  may  take  out  part  We  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  make  a  good  trunk  the  way  you  mention.  We 
don’t  know  everything  yet  about  frozen-out  trees. 
Cotton-seed  meal  will  do  for  young  groves,  hut  I  do 
not  believe  that,  alone,  is  suitable  for  bearing  trees  ; 
there  must  be  potash  and  bone.  L.  h.  g. 

Merritt,  Fla. 

.Bring  the  Sprouts  Together. 

I  am  leaving  four  or  five  sprouts  from  the  old 
orange  tree  roots,  for  the  reason  that  one  sprout  com¬ 
ing  up  beside  the  old  dead  stump  is  more  than  likely 
to  get  broken  or  blown  off  from  the  old  root,  while 
if  several  are  left  around  the  stump  and  joined  over 
it  to  grow  together,  they  brace  each  other.  I  think 
it  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  dwarf  the  tree,  as 
each  sprout  is  supported  by  a  different  set  of  roots 
which  would  be  continually  sprouting  or  die  back, 
and  I  am  confident  that,  if  they  are  trimmed  up  after 
they  are  well  started  and  grown  together,  they  will 
grow  as  tall  a  tree  as  though  grown  from  one  sprout. 
I  consider  cotton-seed  meal  a  good  fertilizer  to  force 
along  young  trees,  but  would  hardly  use  it  year  after 
year,  as  it  is  certainly  a  one-sided  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  a  great  excess  of  nitrogen,  and  is  likely  to  make 
wood  at  the  expense  of  fruit,  and  fruit  that  does  not 
ship  well.  I  have  used  on  my  grove  of  bearing  trees, 
with  excellent  results,  bone  meal  and  sulphate  of 
potash  They  make  fruit  that  will  carry  well,  and 
seem  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  land. 

Stark,  Fla.  j.  m.  r. 

Bud  AH  the  Best  Sprouts. 

In  rebudding  our  grove,  our  practice  has  been  to 
bud  all  the  best  sprouts,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  on  a  tree,  pinch  the  ends  of  the  buds  as  soon  as 
they  get  18  inches  long,  so  as  to  make  them  branch 
low.  Each  of  these  buds  makes  as  much  growth  as 
any  single  one  would,  and  the  quicker  we  can  get  the 
most  leaves  on  our  trees,  the  better  for  the  health  of 
the  roots.  A  single  stem  would  look  better  just  now, 
perhaps,  but  in  two  years,  we  expect  our  branches  to 
touch  the  ground  all  around,  covering  the  stems  from 
sight  as  well  as  sun  and  frost.  In  sprouting  off  the 
stump  to  keep  down  to  one  bud,  one  would  be  con¬ 
tinually  shocking  the  tree  in  its  very  weakest  point ; 
this  in  my  opinion,  must  seriously  injure  the  tree. 
Instead  of  removing  many  sprouts  even  now  (when 
we  have  six  or  eight  buds  to  a  tree),  we  inarch  them 
into  the  buds  and  so  save  that  growth  and  at  the  same 
time  brace  our  buds.  I  do  not  consider  cotton-seed 
meal  very  good  for  orange  trees.  Small  applications 
at  a  time  would  do  pretty  well  for  growth,  but  would 
never  produce  the  high-grade  fruit  that  brings  the 
profit.  A  dollar  is  just  now  as  big  as  a  barn  door  to 
most  of  us  struggling  orange  growers,  and  we  can  get 
the  meal  at  $16  a  ton.  It  analyzes  about  six  per  cent 
ammonia,  one  per  cent  potash  and  two  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  so  you  can  see  it  is  cheap  ;  but  in  the  end, 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  best  to  use  much  of  it. 

Boardman,  Fla.  F.  G.  s. 

“The  Survival  of  the  Fittest.” 

In  this  section,  when  the  trees  were  young  (that  is 
under  five  or  six  years  old),  most  of  them  were  grown 
to  one  stalk  and  this  stalk  budded.  The  trees  thus 
treated  are  now  nicely  shaped  and  as  symmetrical  as 
they  were  before  the  freeze.  With  old  trees,  10  to  25 
or  30  years  old,  the  case  is  different.  Most  growers 
have  left  sprouts  growing  all  around  the  trunks,  and 
are  budding  from  five  to  fifteen  or  more  of  these 
sprouts,  intending  to  let  these  grow  as  they  will,  and 
expecting  the  strongest  to  crowd  the  weaker  out  in 
time  and  make  a  tree  with  two  to  four  or  five  forks 
from  the  ground  up.  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  very 
few  who  are  bringing  the  sprouts  together  to  form 
one  trunk,  and  do  not  think  that  many  are  doing  this. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  method  of  leaving  sprouts  all 
around  the  trunk  is  the  best  plan.  On  the  large  trees, 
where  only  one  or  two  sprouts  have  been  left,  they 
have,  in  a  great  many  cases,  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  as  they  have  made  a  union  only  on  one  side  of 
the  trunk. 

I  do  not  think  that  cotton-seed  meal  alone  is  good 
for  orange  trees.  It  will  stimulate  and  make  a  rank 
growth,  but  the  wood  does  not  seem  to  harden  up 
well,  and  the  trees  treated  to  cotton-seed  meal  alone 
seem  to  be  susceptible  to  the  disease  known  as  die- 
back.  The  same  result  follows  from  the  use  of  blood 
and  bone  and  other  highly  ammoniated  fertilizers. 


Where  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  meal,  however,  no  ill  effects  are 
seen.  The  trouble  is,  of  course,  in  the  badly  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizing  elements  in  cotton-seed  meal  and 
blood  and  bone  (which  has  very  little  bone  in  it),  they 
having  a  great  excess  of  nitrogen.  Our  soil  is 
especially  deficient  in  potash.  Men  who  have  mixed 
their  fertilizers  and  made  a  complete  fertilizer  with 
cotton-seed  meal  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  have  no 
more  trouble  with  disease  and  insects  than  farmers 
who  use  the  ready-made  complete  fertilizers.  The  only 
trouble  is  the  excess  of  nitrogen  and  deficiency  of  the 
other  fertilizing  elements.  o.  h.  s. 

Eustis,  Fla.  _ 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  ABk 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

The  Grape-Vine  Flea-Beetle. 

F.  M.,  Smitheburg,  Md. — I  send  with  this  some  beetles  that  are 
eating  grape  buds;  what  are  they  and  what  is  the  best  way  to 
destroy  them  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  grape  bud-eaters  prove  to  be  the  common  Grape¬ 
vine  flea-beetle,  sometimes  called  by  grape  growers, 
the  “  steely  beetle  ”.  It  is  a  small,  shining,  dark  blue 
beetle,  about  one-third  as  large  as  the  common  potato 
beetle.  It  comes  from  its  hibernating  place  early  in 
the  spring,  just  as  the  grape  buds  are  swelling,  and 
when  numerous,  will  eat  out  and  kill  all  the  buds  on 
inauy  vines.  Although  the  vines  usually  put  out  a 
second  growth  later  in  the  season,  the  fruit  does  not 
mature,  so  that  the  destruction  of  the  bur’s  by  the 
beetles  early  in  the  spring  means  the  loss  of  the  crop 
for  that  year.  It  is  a  rather  local  insect,  and  is  often 
very  destructive  in  certain  localities.  A  few  years 
ago,  every  bud  upon  some  grape  vines  near  the  In¬ 
sectary,  and  in  a  neighbor’s  yard,  was  eaten  out  by 
these  beetles  before  we  discovered  what  was  the 
trouble.  It  was  then  too  late  to  save  these  buds,  but 
the  next  season  we  were  on  hand  with  our  spraying 
outfit  loaded  with  Paris- green  (one  pound  to  150  gal¬ 
lons  of  water),  and  with  two  or  three  applications,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  we  kept  the  swelling  buds 
thoroughly  coated  with  the  poisonous  mixture ; 
although  the  beetles  appeared  in  destructive  num¬ 
bers,  they  were  killed  and  the  crop  saved.  We  had 
no  further  trouble  with  the  beetles  upon  these  vines 
for  two  or  three  years  and  had  become  careless  in  con¬ 
sequence,  so  that  this  year  we  were  not  upon  the 
watch  and  the  insect  got  the  start  of  us  again,  so  that 
now  nearly  all  of  the  buds  have  been  killed  again 
this  spring.  We  demonstrated,  to  our  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  least,  that  this  insect  can  be  successfully  com¬ 
bated  by  thorough  work  with  a  Paris-green  spray 
upon  the  buds  early  in  the  season. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  come  out,  the  beetles  lay 
their  eggs  upon  the  under  sides  in  clusters,  and  from 
these  eggs  are  hatched  the  young  brown  grubs  which 
may  be  found  feeding  in  groups  upon  the  leaves  later 
in  the  season.  Whenever  large  numbers  of  these 
small  brown  grubs  are  seen  feeding  upon  the  leaves, 
if  one  would  spray  those  parts  of  the  vine  with  a 
Paris-green  spray,  the  insects  could  be  easily  killed 
and  their  development  into  the  blue  beetles  which 
would  go  into  hibernation  and  come  forth  next  spring 
to  feed  upon  the  buds,  would  thus  be  prevented.  Be 
on  the  watch  early  in  the  season  and  keep  the  buds 
coated  with  Paris-green  spray  and  this  insect  can  be 
successfully  checked. 

Lice  On  Plum  and  Apple  Trees. 

E.  S.  K.,  Kankakee  County,  III.— A  green-colored  louse  is  getting 
on  some  of  my  plum  and  apple  trees.  The  lice  gather  in  large 
flocks  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  then  the  leaves  curl  up 
and  inclose  them  and  cover  them  from  the  spray.  What  are  they, 
and  what  is  best  to  combat  them  ?  I  see,  on  page  324,  that  M.  V. 
S.  recommends  white-lead  paint  as  a  covering  for  wounds  on 
trees.  I  tried  it  last  winter  on  trees  that  had  been  gnawed  by 
rabbits — pear  and  plum  trees  the  size  of  a  man’s  finger  up  to  the 
size  of  a  man’s  wrist.  The  paint  acted  like  caustic  on  those 
wounds,  and  around  the  wounds  as  far  as  the  paint  was  applied, 
and  killed  all  but  two  pear  trees,  which  were  gnawed  very  little. 
Had  I  covered  all  of  these  trees  with  grafting  wax,  I  don’t  doubt 
that  all  (except  a  few  which  were  completely  girdled),  could  have 
been  saved.  White-lead  paint  may  be  all  right  on  cuts  made  by 
pruning  large  trees,  but  I  would  much  rather  apply  wax  if  I 
had  it. 

Ans  — The  green  lice  on  the  apple  trees  are  the  com¬ 
mon  Apple  aphides  which  always  appear  in  greater  or 
less  numbers  every  year  upon  the  buds  and  young 
growth  of  apple  trees.  The  lice  upon  the  plum  trees 
are,  doubtless,  a  distinct  species.  Both  of  these 
insects  can  be  easily  killed  by  sprayiDg  the  infested 
trees  early  in  the  season  before  the  leaves  get  badly 
curled.  Either  kerosene  emulsion  (diluted  with  nine 
or  ten  parts  of  water),  or  whale-oil  soap  (one  pound 
in  six  or  eight  gallons  of  water),  if  thoroughly  applied, 
will  prove  effectual.  As  these  are  sucking  insects, 
none  of  the  poisonous  insecticides  will  prove  effec¬ 
tive.  The  insects  must  be  hit  with  the  spray  to  be 
killed.  If  the  spray  be  thrown  with  a  very  strong 


force  pump,  it  can  be  made  to  reach  most  of  the  lice, 
even  though  the  leaves  be  badly  curled.  Usually 
their  insect  enemies  soon  diminish  their  numbers  so 
that  it  is  not  often  that  one  finds  it  necessary  to  spray 
for  these  plant  lice  upon  fruit  trees.  This  year  seems 
to  be  an  exceptional  year,  as  we  are  daily  receiving 
inquiries  and  specimens  of  these  lice  upoD  all  sorts  of 
fruit  trees.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  E  S  K.’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  white  paint  for  wounds  upon  trees.  We 
have  used  the  paint  upon  young  peach  trees  in  our 
experiments  against  the  peach  borer,  and  no  injury 
seems  to  have  resulted  to  the  trees  during  the  two 
years  that  we  have  made  applications.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  grafting  wax  would  be  a  better  and  safer 
thing  to  apply.  m.  v.  s. 

Plum  Curculio  and  Its  Eggs. 

J.  A.  0.,  Courtney ,  Pa. — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Life 
History  of  the  Plum  Curculio,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  29.  I  find  a 
great  many  plums  on  my  Bradshaw  trees  with  the  curculio  mark, 
but  I  caonot  find  a  single  egg,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  with 
a  glass  We  have  had  a  very  cool  spring,  a  great  many  cloudy 
days  and  frequent  light  frosts.  I  have  thought  perhaps  the  eggs 
have  been  destroyed  by  this  cold  weather.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  M.  V.  S.  on  this  point  Also,  will  the  plums  above  described 
likely  rot  from  effect  of  these  wounds  ? 

Ans  — I  cannot  understand  why  J.  A.  G.  is  unable 
to  find  the  eggs  of  the  Plum  curculio,  when  he  finds 
the  crescents.  It  may  be  that  he  has  mistaken  for  the 
crescents  the  small  holes  which  the  curculios  often 
eat  into  the  sides  of  the  fruit  early  in  the  season.  Of 
course,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  insects  lay 
infertile  eggs.  As  the  egg  is  laid  before  the  crescent 
is  cut,  if  J.  A.  G.  finds  the  crescent,  the  egg  should 
be  there.  If  often  happens  that,  where  the  plum-rot 
fungus  is  very  serious,  the  crescents  cut  by  the 
curculio  do  form  a  more  favorable  starting  point  for 
the  fungus  to  work,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  stung 
fruits  do  rot  sooner.  m.  v.  s. 

Protection  for  Fig  Bushes. 

B.  B.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. — 1.  Can  I  protect  my  fig  bushes  in  any 
way  to  keep  them  from  dying  down  in  winter?  2.  What  do  you 
consider  the  best  strawberry,  gooseberry,  and  currant,  quality 
alone  considered  ? 

Ans  — 1.  No,  not  with  certainty.  The  best  way  is 
to  take  them  up  in  the  fall,  place  them  in  tubs  or 
boxes  or  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a  frost-proof  cellar. 
2.  Among  strawberries,  our  choice  would  be,  making 
quality  the  first  consideration,  Ladies’  Pine.  Jucunda, 
Timbrell  and  Charles  Downing.  The  first  two  are  not 
productive.  The  Downing  is  the  best  gooseberry  we 
know  of,  except  the  Dougal  No.  2,  which  has  not  been 
introduced.  The  old  Red  and  White  Dutch  are  the 
best  flavored  currants. 

Fire-Drying  Seed  Corn. 

Reader,  La  Crosse,  IDs. — Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  ask  some  of  its  read¬ 
ers  to  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  building  is  needed  for  fire-drying 
seed  corn  ? 

I  have  grown  seed  corn  on  a  large  scale  for  over 
30  years,  but  never  have  cured  by  artificial  heat.  I 
have  large,  high,  roomy,  airy  buildings  with  doors 
and  windows  on  all  sides,  and  a  good  many  of  them. 
I  spread  on  slat  floors,  one  above  the  other  about  two 
feet  apart.  The  ears  are  not  placed,  but  spread  as 
one  would  naturally  empty  from  a  basket.  Corn  put 
in  this  way  will  dry  out  in  good  shape,  if  the  build¬ 
ing  be  kept  open  when  pleasant. 

Connecticut.  albertus  n  clabk 

My  kilns  are  20  feet  square  outside  measure,  of 
brick  with  slat  floors  14  feet  from  the  ground  floor. 
Slats  one  inch  square  placed  one  inch  apart  on  strong 
2x12  joists.  The  corn  is  put  on  from  two  to  four  feet 
thick,  regardless  of  order  as  regards  position  of  ears. 
Temporary  props  are  set  under  a  joist  running  trans¬ 
versely  when  necessary  to  support  the  weight.  I  use 
stoves  of  heavy  castings  taking  cord-length  wood, 
with  12  inch  pipe  dividing  in  a  T  and  running-  thence 
each  way  around  the  kiln  about  three  feet  from  the 
wall,  gradually  rising,  connecting  again  in  one  and 
entering  the  chimney.  I  keep  a  very  moderate  heat 
four  or  five  days,  or  until  all  moisture  is  evaporated, 
shown  by  testing  the  cob  at  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
ear.  If  at  any  time  subsequently,  damp  weather  pre¬ 
vail  for  any  considerable  period,  I  take  the  precaution 
again  to  light  the  fires,  for  I  deem  it  essential  that 
the  seed  corn  should  be  to  a  degree  free  from  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  moisture  in  the  sudden  changes  from  mild  to 
severe  winter  weather.  These  kilns  are  furnished 
with  huge  revolving  “cowls”,  providing  ample  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  much  cheaper  building  would,  undoubtedly, 
possess  all  the  requisites.  The  difference  in  produc¬ 
tiveness  between  properly  fire-dried  and  ordinarily 
kept  seed  corn  is  not  at  all  well  understood  or  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  it  required  a  somewhat  costly  experience  to 
teach  me  the  lesson.  Falling  short  on  occasion  of 
properly  cured  seed,  recourse  was  had  to  a  supply 
not  so  treated,  and  every  kernel,  so  to  speak,  grew 
and  the  stand  was  perfect,  with  only  the  hasty  noon¬ 
ing  of  the  pushing  farmer  between  the  plantings. 
Still  the  latter  failed  to  attain  the  height  of  stalk — 
the  difference  plainly  observable  from  the  highway 
at  a  distance  of  30  rods,  and  badly  “  short”  when  put 
to  the  test  of  husking.  A  neighbor,  planting  a  part 
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of  his  field  from  my  fire-dried  stock  last  season,  cor¬ 
roborates  my  experience  and  adds  that  it  kept  two 
weeks  ahead  the  whole  time.  clement  freeman. 

□  Illinois. 

To  Kill  Out  Wild  Onions. 

B.  }V.  B.,  Brazil ,  Ind.—l  have  a  meadow  badly  infested  with 
wild  onions;  how  can  I  get  rid  of  them  ?  I  have  tried  burning 
brush  over  them  and  digging  them  out,  but  they  only  increase 
the  faster.  Would  a  heavy  application  of  lime,  crude  oil  or  salt 
kill  them  ? 

Ans  — Wild  onions  are  among  the  most  serious  pests, 
and  once  they  get  a  foothold  in  a  field,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  land  on  which  the 
onions  grow  should  not  be  used  as  a  meadow  or  past¬ 
ure,  for  if  the  cows  eat  the  onions,  it  will  cause  the 
milk  to  taste.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  applica¬ 
tions  of  salt  or  lime  will  do  any  good.  The  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  land  is  to  raise  some  crop  which  can 
be  given  clean  culture.  Corn  should  do  well  and  is 
the  best  crop  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  meadow. 
Give  the  corn  most  thorough  tillage,  and  the  onions 
may  be  kept  in  check.  Usually,  the  presence  of  wild 
onions  indicates  that  the  soil  is  in  need  of  drainage. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  a  system  of  drainage,  either 
complete  or  partial,  should  be  put  in.  The  wet  spots, 
at  least,  should  be  drained.  If  Crimson  clover  does 
well  in  your  section,  it  should  be  sown  in  the  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation,  and  be  allowed  to  cover  the 
ground  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  be  plowed 
under  in  the  spring.  If  Crimson  clover  does  not  grow 
there,  use  rye  instead.  If  the  land  be  treated  m  this 
way,  from  two  to  three  good  crops  of  corn  should  be 
raised  in  succession.  Clean  tillage  must  be  given  for 
a  few  years  and  the  onions  given  no  opportunity  to 

breathe.  L.  A.  c. 

Why  Do  We  Use  Lime  ? 

N.  A.  M.,  Fawn  O-rove,  Pa.— I  would  like  to  know  what  difference 
there  would  be  in  the  analysis  of  soil  that  had  not  been  limed 
for  a  number  of  years,  before  liming,  and  after  it  had  been  limed. 
In  other  words,  will  a  dressing  of  lime  show  any  difference  in  the 
analysis  of  the  soil  ?  If  not,  what  do  we  put  it  on  for  ? 

Ans — This  is  a  good  question — oae  that  often  arises. 
An  even  cubic  foot  of  average  soil  was  weighed  and 
analyzed  at  Cornell  University.  It  was  found  that 
the  soil  in  one  acre  just  one  foot  deep  weighed  2082% 
tons.  Suppose  we  put  a  ton  of  lime  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  an  acre  and  work  it  thoroughly  into  the 
soil.  It  forms  such  a  small  part  of  the  whole  weight 
that  chemical  analysis  could  hardly  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence.  It  would  be  like  dropping  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  into  a  gallon  of  milk  and  then  expecting  the 
Babcock  test  to  register  the  difference.  If,  however, 
the  chemist  found  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  soil 
before  liming  and  then  afterward  he  would  certainly 
find  a  difference.  We  do  not  add  lime  to  soil  in  order 
to  increase  the  amount  that  is  available  for  plant 
food,  but  in  order  to  sweeten  the  soil  and  correct  the 
acid  condition.  A  man  may  have  a  sick  headache 
caused  by  a  “sour  stomach.”  He  takes  a  dose  of 
soda  and  feels  better — not  because  the  soda  acted  as 
food,  but  because  it  helped  put  the  stomach  into  con¬ 
dition  so  that  it  could  digest  real  food.  It  is  much 
the  same  way  with  the  soil.  When  it  becomes  sour 
and  acid  the  little  bacteria  which  act  on  the  roots  of 
plants  cannot  do  their  work  properly,  and  no  matter 
how  much  manure  or  fertilizer  you  may  put  on  the 
ground,  those  plants  will  not  thrive  until  you  do 
something  to  “  sweeten  ”  or  change  that  acid.  You 
would  not  give  corned  beef  hash  or  baked  beans  to  a 
man  with  a  sick  headache  !  A  pill  or  a  dose  of  soda 
would  make  things  right  by  neutralizing  the  acids  of 
the  “  sour  stomach.”  We  use  lime,  therefore,  not  to 
add  to  the  soil  but  to  improve  its  condition.  The 
lime  will  break  up  heavy  clays  and  make  them  less 
compact,  while  it  will  often  bind  coarse,  open  soils 
closer  and  make  them  hold  water  better.  All  of  these 
things  are  discussed  in  The  Fertility  of  the  Land,  by 
Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts — a  book  that  every  thinking 
farmer  ought  to  read. 

Cold  Storage  Rooms  in  the  Barn. 

G.  S.  S.,  Middleburgh,  Pa. — I  am  very  much  interested  in  grow¬ 
ing  apples.  Is  ice  used  in  the  house  described  on  page  323  ?  I 
have  a  big  barn,  and  do  not  need  all  the  room.  Could  I  construct 
a  room  in  the  basement  at  one  end,  and  should  I  use  ice  or  not  ? 
I  have  a  shed  used  for  wagons  at  one  end,  18x45  and  10  feet 
high.  The  barn  is  a  bank  barn,  and  apples  keep  very  well,  but 
in  winter,  they  would  freeze.  How  to  keep  apples  into  the  late 
spring  or  summer  is  the  question  for  the  grower. 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  A.  WAUGH. 

G.  S.  S.  could  easily  make  an  apple  storage  room  in 
the  barn  space  which  he  mentions.  If  the  barn  is  a 
good  tight  one,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  do  off  the 
space  by  sheathing  up  with  heavy,  well-matched 
seven-eighths-inch  lumber.  The  doors  and  windows 
should  be  made  very  tight,  yet  hung  so  as  to  move 
easily  in  order  that  ventilation  may  be  secured  at 
frequent  intervals.  It  will  be  well  worth  while, 
also,  to  paint  the  inside  of  the  room  heavily.  If  this 
be  not  done,  the  boards  will  absorb  the  water  given 
off  by  the  sweating  of  the  apples,  and  will  swell  and 
shrink  so  as  to  leave  disagreeably  large  cracks  after 
a  little  while.  If  this  room  be  kept  clean  and  venti¬ 
lation  attended  to,  it  would,  probably,  be  quite  as 


efficient  as  any  apple-storage  room.  Mr.  Kinney  does 
not  use  any  ice  or  artificial  refrigeration  in  the  house 
described  on  page  323.  I  know  of  a  number  of  other 
houses  in  the  country  which  are  operated  on  exactly 
the  same  plan,  notably  those  of  the  Olden  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri. 

The  way  the  work  is  done  with  houses  of  this  sort 
is  about  as  follows  :  The  apples  are  packed  into  bar¬ 
rels  and  hauled  immediately  to  the  house  for  storage. 
During  the  early  fall,  the  doors  are  kept  open  even¬ 
ings  and  nights  in  order  to  reduce  the  temperature. 
During  the  daytime,  windows  and  doors  are  tightly 
closed  in  order  to  prevent  warm  air  entering  from  the 
outside.  By  keeping  up  this  process  steadily  for  some 
weeks,  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  gradually  re¬ 
duced  to  the  desired  point  During  this  time,  the 
apples  also  gradually  give  up  a  large  amount  of  heat, 
which  is  taken  out  by  the  ventilation.  After  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  reduced  to  about  33  degrees,  it  may  be 
held  at  that  point  by  practicing  the  same  method 
already  deseribed.  When  one  sees  by  reference  to 
the  thermometer  that  the  temperature  is  going  up 
toward  40,  the  ventilators  may  be  opened  and  the 
temperature  reduced  during  the  night.  Or,  if  the 
temperature  get  too  low,  some  sunlight  may  be  let  in 
at  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  thermometer  will 
show  a  rapid  rise. 

Some  apple  growers  in  this  section  devised  tem¬ 
porary  storage  houses  last  year  by  methods  somewhat 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  G  S.  S.  One  man  con¬ 
verted  his  packing  shed  into  a  storage  room  by  sheath¬ 
ing  it  inside.  Another  grower  cleaned  up  and  sheathed 
an  old  stone  woodshed  and  made  it  answer.  These 
makeshifts  do  not  keep  apples,  however,  as  well  as 
a  better  made  room.  Some  cellars  will  keep  apples 
well  if  rightly  managed.  The  man  who  secured  really 
highest  prices  in  this  country  for  his  1896  crop,  held 
them  in  a  large,  well-ventilated  cellar  which  he  has 
It  will  not  do,  however,  to  keep  apples  in  a  cellar  with 
potatoes,  cabbages,  vinegar,  smoked  hams,  dressed 
poultry  and  other  family  supplies.  Some  of  the 
goods  are  bound  to  suffer,  and  probably  the  apples 
will  deteriorate  with  the  rest.  The  specially  built 
storage  house  is  the  best,  although  it  is  very  easy 
to  remodel  any  well-constructed  building  into  a  fruit 
house  if  occasion  demand.  In  such  a  room,  with 
proper  attention,  well-grown  apples  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition  late  into  the  season,  and  the  business, 
one  time  with  another,  will  be  found  to  pay  well  for 
the  investment. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

Food  and  Quality  of  Milk. 

8.  8.  G.,  Waujiaca,  Wis.— Can  the  quality  of  milk  be  improved 
by  the  feed  ?  It  is  stated  by  a  farmer  near  us  that  butter  fat  in 
the  milk  will  be  the  same  in  a  given  amount  of  milk  from  the 
same  cow,  no  matter  of  what  the  feed  consists. 

Ans. — As  a  result  of  a  good  many  experiments  with 
changing  food  and  analyzing  the  milk  produced  from 
it,  scientific  men  seem  to  agree  that  the  quality  of  the 
milk  is  not  changed  by  the  food  to  any  great  extent. 
Each  cow  seems  to  have  the  ability  to  secrete  milk  of 
a  fixed  quality,  varying  somewhat  as  to  her  condition 
and  health.  A  change  in  food  may  change  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  butter  fats  somewhat,  but  not  their  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  milk.  Some  foods  may  produce  a 
thicker  cream  or  have  an  effect  upon  the  “churn- 
ability”  of  the  cream,  and  this  sometimes  leads  farm¬ 
ers  to  think  that  the  milk  is  richer. 

Charcoal  for  a  Refrigerator ;  Cob  Meal  for  Horses. 

A.  G.  D.,  Somerset,  Pa.— Which  is  best  to  pack  a  refrigerator 
with,  charcoal  dust  or  sawdust  ?  Of  corn  ground  with  the  cob 
for  horse  feed,  mixed  with  oats  and  bran,  what  should  be  the 
proportions,  for  young  and  old  horses  ? 

Ans  — Tne  makers  of  refrigerators  pack  the  lining 
between  the  walls  of  mineral  wool  or  asbestos  fiber, 
on  account  of  the  very  excellent  non  conducting 
property  of  these  substances.  This  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
numerable  minute  air  spaces  between  the  fibers,  and 
it  is  this  separation  of  the  materiaL  into  these  spaces, 
each  of  which  offers  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
heat  through  the  mass,  which  renders  the  material 
so  effective.  As  well  as  this,  these  substances  are 
practically  indestructible,  not  decomposing  in  the 
least  in  many  years,  thus  providing  an  antiseptic 
medium  as  well  as  a  non-conducting  one.  Of  the  two 
substances  suggested  by  A.  D.,  the  finely  powdered 
charcoal  is  better  on  this  account,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  antiseptics  known,  absorbing  and  neutral¬ 
izing  noxious  gases  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  needful 
in  closing  in  the  lining  of  a  refrigerator  totally  to 
exclude  air  and,  of  course,  with  it  dampness  Either 
of  these  would  spoil  the  useful  effect  of  the  non  con¬ 
ductor  used.  If  the  sawdust  is  kiln-dried  and  then 
perfectly  sealed  in  the  lining,  it  will  be  quite  as  good 
as  the  charcoal,  but  otherwise  the  latter  is  preferable. 

Corn,  oats  and  bran  will  make  an  unexcelled  grain 
food  for  horses  young  or  old.  To  get  the  proper 
proportion  to  make  a  balanced  ration,  take  oats  and 
braa  in  about  equal  quantities  and  one- third  as  much 
corn  as  of  both  tne  others.  If  corn  ears  are  ever  used, 
ground,  as  horse  feed,  they  should  be  broken  in  a 


cob  cracker  first,  and  then  ground  as  finely  as  possible 
in  a  very  sharp  burrstone  or  chilled  steel  mill.  If  at 
all  coarse,  they  are  likely  to  produce  scouring  by  their 
mechanical  effect  on  the  bowels.  H.  s. 

Wood-Shewing  Cows  ;  Old  of  the  Moon. 

F.  J.  E.,  Orleans,  JV '.  Tc. — 1.  I  have  a  young  cow  that  is  a  wood- 
eater.  Also  one  that  chews  bone.  What  is  the  preventive  ?  2. 

What  is  your  idea  of  planting  potatoes  in  the  old  of  the  moon  in 
June?  I  have  tried  it  several  times,  and  had  good  success  and 
few  bugs,  and  expect  to  do  the  same  this  year. 

Ans. — 1.  Cows  that  chew  wood  and  bones  or  eat  ma¬ 
nure  or  other  filth  are,  usually,  constipated  and  in 
need  of  phosphates.  Feed  bran,  oil  meal  or  oat  meal. 
Many  dairymen  give  a  handful  of  fine  bone  meal  per 
day  to  each  cow,  with  excellent  results.  Food  rich  in 
phosphates  or  bone-forming  food  will,  usually,  re¬ 
move  this  bad  habit.  2.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
moon  has  any  perceptible  influence  upon  vegetation. 
We  would  plant  potatoes  when  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  moisture  were  right,  without  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  moon. 

Rye  Fodder  for  Hay. 

R.  P.  B.,  Addison,  N.  Y. — Will  it  pay  to  make  hay  of  rye?  If 
so,  when  and  how  ? 

Ans. — Rye  hay  is  harder  and  harsher  than  that 
made  from  any  of  the  other  grains.  Cattle  will  leave  it 
for  almost  any  other  coarse  fodder.  If  used  at  all  for 
hay,  it  should  be  cut  before  the  heads  form.  If  you 
can  chop  such  hay  and  mix  it  witn  ensilage,  it  will  be 
eaten  pretty  well.  For  feeding  alone,  it  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  It  should  be  cut  and  cured  about  like 
Timothy. 

Colt  with  Swelling  on  Knee. 

Wellington,  B.  G.,  Ganada. — I  have  a  young  mare  which  has 
singing  noise  in  ner  ears;  wnat  is  tne  cause  ?  A  two-year-old 
colt  nas  a  swelling  on  the  knee;  it  was  soft  and  fluctuating.  I 
blistered  it,  and  it  is  now  a  hard  lump.  It  does  not  cause  lame¬ 
ness,  but  swells  if  she  strikes  it. 

Ans. — A  personal  examination  would  be  necessary 
in  either  case  before  a  satisfactory  answer  could  be 
given.  I  can  only  advise  catling  a  competent  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  to  examine  and  treat  the  cases.  F.  L.  K. 

Warty  Growth  on  Cow's  Foot. 

E.  N.  U.,  Bradford,  Pa.— One  of  my  cows  has  a  warty  growth 
just  at  the  base  of  tne  heel  on  her  hind  foot  where  the  hoof 
divides;  it  is  in  a  place  that  is  liable  to  be  hurt,  and  makes  her 
lame,  especially  when  she  first  starta  out  in  tne  morning.  It  is 
increasing  in  size  slowly.  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  it  was  first 
noticed.  I  have  put  on  crude  oil,  also  vaseline,  but  with  no  per¬ 
ceptible  improvement. 

Ans  — The  growth  can,  probably,  best  be  removed 
with  the  knife.  Inasmuch  as  it  lies  so  closely  to  im¬ 
portant  structures  that  are  liable  to  be  injured,  it 
would  be  safest  to  employ  a  regular  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  to  do  it  for  you.  f.  l.  k. 

Unthrifty  Pigs. 

D.  L.  G.,  Ingham  Gounty,  Mich. — What  ails  our  pigs?  They  are 
three  and  four  mouths  old,  and  up  to  two  weeks  ago,  were  doing 
nicely;  at  that  time,  we  turned  them  into  the  orchard,  which  had 
been  sown  early  to  oats  and  rye  on  purpose  for  them.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  lot  there  is  water,  as  it  is  near  the  river,  so  that 
they  always  have  drink  and  a  place  to  wallow.  Their  feed  is 
cooked  beans  and  potatoes  with  corn  and  oat  meal  mixed  with  it, 
and  they  have  done  well  on  it  up  to  now.  Now  they  are  scabby, 
the  skin  cracks  open,  and  some  of  them  act  as  though  they  could 
hardly  walk.  Tney  act  as  though  their  backs  were  weak,  and 
stagger  as  they  go  as  though  there  was  a  heavy  weight  on  their 
back.  What  shall  we  do  for  them  ? 

Ans. — Give  each  pig  once  daily  in  the  feed  10  drops 
Donovan’s  solution  (one  teaspoonful  to  six  pigs), 
which  can  be  obtained  of  any  druggist.  Replace  the 
beans  and  corn  by  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  f.  l.  k. 

Rye  for  Horses  ;  Thoroughpin,  Galls  and  Scratches. 

O.  G.  B.,  Fair  land,  N.  Y. — 1.  Has  rye  any  effect  on  the  kidneys 
of  horses  when  fed  12  quarts  per  day  ?  2.  Is  there  any  practical 
remedy  for  a  thoroughpin,  of  two  years’  standing,  on  a  horse? 
3.  Give  a  remedy  for  galls,  scratches,  mud  fever. 

Ans  — The  rye,  if  free  from  must  or  mold,  will 
have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  kidneys  of  the 
horse.  But  instead  of  feeding  exclusively  on  the 
rye,  I  should  prefer  to  grind  the  rye  and  add  one- 
third  or  one-half  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats.  Rye, 
like  wheat,  is  too  heavy  to  be  safely  fed  alone.  2. 
The  thoroughpin  can  be  removed  by  blistering  and 
rest ;  but  it  will  be  very  liable  to  return  if  the  horse 
be  again  put  to  hard  work.  If  there  is  no  lameness 
and  the  swelling  not  very  prominent,  I  would  not 
advise  treatment.  3  If  the  skin  is  unbroken  or  the 
sore  small,  bathe  with  a  solution  of  tannin  in  alcohol 
— tannin  one  ounce,  alcohol  one  pint.  For  large  sores, 
if  dry,  apply  benzoated  ox.de  of  zinc  ointment,  or  if 
moist,  dust  with  the  finely  powdered  oxide  of  zinc. 
Cut  out  the  collar  or  pad  so  as  to  remove  the  pressure 
until  healed.  See  page  252  of  The  R  N.-Y  for  April 
10,  for  scratches  in  horses.  The  same  general  care 
and  treatment  as  there  advised  for  scratches  will 
apply  equally  well  to  mud  fever.  In  addition,  if  there 
is  much  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  heels,  bathe 
with  a  solution  of  four  drams  of  acetate  of  lead  in 
one  quart  of  soft  water.  Or  if  the  skin  is  extensively 
broken  apply  a  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  six  drams, 
with  three  drams  each  of  caroolic  acid  and  glycerine 
in  one  quart  of  water.  f.  l.  k. 
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Sowing  Clover  Alone. 

G.  T.  T.,  Token,  Wis. — I  have  bad 
some  experience  in  sowing  clover  seed 
without  a  nurse  crop.  I  sowed  some 
last  year,  April  15,  and  it  did  remark¬ 
ably  well ;  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  two 
tons  per  acre,  being  cut  July  17.  I  also 
sowed  some  on  the  adjoining  land,  but 
with  a  nurse  crop,  and  that  did  very 
much  poorer.  I,  for  my  part,  would  very 
highly  recommend  sowing-  clover  seed  in 
the  spring  without  a  nurse  crop. 

Soda  for  Catarrh. 

G.  M.  B  ,  Kent,  Ohio  —The  It.  N.-Y. 
inquires  whether  the  soda  did  the  nose 
and  throat  any  benefit  in  case  of  catarrh. 
It  is  a  good  cleanser  and  a  great  benefit 
in  an  acute  attack  of  catarrh  ;  whether 
it  is  of  any  permanent  benefit  I  can  not 
say.  Our  family  doctor  supplied  me 
with  an  atomizer,  and  I  have  sprayed 
my  throat  for  about  a  year  with  a  liquid 
called  Glycoline,  and  am  not  cured  yet. 
Catarrh  bothers  me  only  when  I  take 
cold.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  soda  in 
my  throat,  as  I  consider  it  bad  for  the 
stomach. 

Root  Pruning ;  Crimson  Clover. 

G.  W.,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y.— Apple  and 
pear  trees  put  out  last  spring  and  severely 
pruned  at  the  roots  according  to  String- 
fellow  method,  described  and  illustrated 
in  Txie  R.  N.-Y.,  have  made  very  little 
growth.  I  have  pulled  out  many  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  find  but  few  new  roots.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  was  sown  in  turnips  last  July. 
There  was  a  fine  crop  of  turnips,  and  the 
clover  was  a  mass  when  turned  under 
for  potatoes  early  in  May.  In  two  weedy 
corn  fields,  Crimson  clover  was  sown  at 
the  last  attempted  cultivation,  lived 
through  the  winter,  and  May  20,  the 
second  one  plowed  was  about  a  foot 
high,  in  full  bloom,  and  covered,  proba¬ 
bly,  three-fifths  of  the  surface — that  is, 
bare  spaces  where  seed  did  not  fall  or 
plants  did  not  live  were  hardly  notice¬ 
able.  I  sowed  a  field  to  Crimson  clover 
and  oats  for  hay  this  spring.  The  clover 
is  there,  but  grows  slowly. 

Dried  Fish  or  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

R.  E.  M.,  Columbus,  N.  C. — I  am  asked 
for  my  experience  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  ground  fish,  or  fish  scrap  as  we 
call  it,  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  sources 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  fertilizers.  By 
analysis,  we  find  that  cotton-seed  meal 
contains  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  2%  per  cent  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  nearly  two  per  cent  of 
potash.  This  cotton-seed  meal  costs  us, 
at  the  oil  mills,  from  $18  to  $22  per  ton, 
usually  about  $20.  The  analysis  of  fish 
scrap  shows  component  parts  of  10  per 
cent  ammonia  and  three  per  cent  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid,  and  this  fish  scrap 
sells,  at  the  sea  coast,  for  from  $24  to  $27 
per  ton.  If  we  consider  the  two  per  cent 
of  potash  contained  in  the  cotton-seed 
meal  as  an  offset  to  the  increased 
amount  of  ammonia  in  the  fish  scrap,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  intrinsic  value,  the 
scrap  and  the  meal  are  on  all  fours ; 
therefore,  meal  at  $20  per  ton  is  cheaper 
than  fish  scrap  at  $24.  My  experience 
has  been,  however,  that  the  fish  scrap  is 
more  rapidly  available  to  the  crop  in 
early  spring  than  is  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
will  push  a  crop  to  market  sooner  by 
several  days,  the  quantities  of  each  being 
equal  in  percentage  of  ammonia.  I  al¬ 
ways  use  nitrate  of  soda  in  combination 
with  the  other  source  of  nitrogen,  in 
sufiieient  quantity  to  give  seven  per  cent 
of  ammonia,  at  least,  for  an  early  truck 
crop.  But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  fish  scrap  is  rapidly  consumed  by 
the  crop,  it  becomes  the  sooner  ex¬ 
hausted  and  if,  by  the  time  it  is  gone, 
the  crop  is  not  matured,  the  plants  will 
suffer  and  the  yield  be  diminished; 
therefore,  for  a  crop  which  takes  con¬ 


siderable  time  to  mature,  cotton-seed 
meal  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  converted 
into  plant  food  much  more  slowly  than 
the  fish  scrap,  and  supplies  nourishment 
extending  over  a  longer  period. 

I  have  tried  fish  scrap  and  cotton-seed 
meal  in  a  fertilizer  for  corn,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  bore  out  my  theory  ;  the  corn  which 
was  supplied  with  the  meal  showed 
much  the  best  results  in  both  grain  and 
fodder.  The  corn  which  was  supplied 
with  the  fish  scrap  grew  rapidly  and 
promised  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  it  progressed  no  further,  but  sim¬ 
ply  matured,  while  that  which  was  fer¬ 
tilized  with  the  cotton-seed  meal  kept 
on  the  increase  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards.  This  is,  of  course,  merely  an  in¬ 
dividual  experience  and,  no  doubt,  has 
been  influenced  by  local  conditions, 
character  of  soil,  etc. ;  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  uniformly  the  same  during 
the  four  years  I  have  been  mixing  my 
fertilizer  at  home.  There  is  one  draw¬ 
back  with  fish  scrap,  and  that  is  that  it 
is  very  often  supplied  very  coarsely 
ground,  and  is,  therefore,  hard  to  mix 
and  hard  to  distribute,  while  cotton-seed 
meal  can  always  be  had  finely  ground. 

Withstood  Frost  and  Disk  Harrow. 

It.  II.,  Wavnksvilx.e,  O — On  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1896,  I  sowed  a  peck  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  on  one-half  acre  of  ground 
with  a  northern  exposure.  The  ground 
had  been  sown  to  Hungarian  grass  early 
in  June,  and  was  pastured  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  it  was  plowed  and  sowed  to 
Crimson  clover.  It  grew  up  very  well 
through  the  winter,  standing  the  change¬ 
able  weather  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  well,  and  was  about  1%  inch  high 
when  zero  weather  came  in  January  and 
killed  it  all  as  I  thought.  The  plants 
looked  dead  and  yellow.  Early  in  April 
I  had  the  ground  disked  over  for  oats 
and  noticed  that  a  part  of  the  cloyer 
was  not  killed  at  all.  The  plants  were 
showing  up  finely  about  two  inches  tall. 
Last  week,  1  noticed  red  spots  in  the 
oats  and  on  examining  them,  found 
Crimson  clover  in  bloom  and  about  a 
foot  high.  I  was  satisfied  with  my  ex¬ 
periment  and  thought  that  Crimson 
clover  could  be  grown  here  as  it  stood 
the  winter  and  disk  harrow  so  well.  I 
am  51  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati. 

Quantity  vs.  Quality. 

E.  T.,  Penza,  0. — When  potatoes  had 
to  be  grown  without  the  aid  of  machin¬ 
ery,  it  was  laboriouj  work  that  but  few 
were  anxious  to  engage  in,  and  the 
supply  was  nearly  always  below  the  de¬ 
mand.  It  was  more  profitable  to  grow 
such  heavy  croppers  as  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  than  the  lighter  croppers  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  that  make  up  the  Hebron, 
Rose  and  Snowflake  classes.  There  was 
a  demand  that  kept  the  average  price  for 
a  series  of  years  well  up  towards  the  dol¬ 
lar,  and  when  the  wool  and  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  were  forced  to  seek  a  new  money- 
crop,  the  potato  gave  the  best  promise 
of  success.  Every  one  knows  what  the 
result  was,  but  opinions  differ  as  to 
what  the  cause  was.  Some  say  that  it 
was  nothing  but  over-production,  others 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  masses  to  buy.  Both  assertions 
may  be  true  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
present  condition,  but  there  has  been 
another  important  element  that  has  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  that  growers  are  inclined  to  dis¬ 
regard,  and  that  is  the  table  qualities 
of  the  varieties  that  they  grow. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  consumers 
who  are,  at  all  times,  able  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  good  potatoes,  were  they  sure 
that  they  would  be  good  ;  but  they  have 
been  able  to  get  nothing  but  wet,  soggy 
varieties  that  had  nothing  but  their  ap¬ 
pearance  to  commend  them,  A  few  such 
doses  have  disgusted  a  great  many 
potato  eaters  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  have  become  weaned  from  potatoes 
almost  entirely.  Many  families  that 
would  consume  10  to  20  bushels  of  Car¬ 
man  No,  1,  will  use  less  than  half  as 
many  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  A  family  will  buy  four  or  five 


barrels  of  potatoes  in  the  fall  ;  if  they 
are  of  poor  quality,  they  will  use  only 
two  or  three  ;  the  next  season  they  will 
buy  only  two  or  three  barrels  and,  if 
they  are  good  and  are  used  before 
spring,  they  buy  then  at  the  grocery 
store,  where  a  dozen  varieties  are  mixed 
together  in  one  bin,  and  again  they  quit 
potatoes  and  eat  something  else. 

As  a  rule,  the  heavy  croppers  are  poor 
in  quality,  but  there  is  an  occasional  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule,  such  as  the  Empire 
State,  White  Elephant  and  Carman  No. 
1.  The  first  two  have  been  generally 
discarded  on  account  of  their  poor  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  the  last  is  so  fickle 
that  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  it 
Seedsmen  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
recent  popularity  of  the  heavy  croppers, 
farmers  wanted  the  variety  that  would 
turn  off  the  greatest  number  of  bushels 
per  acre,  regardless  of  quality,  and  then 
they  would  lie  to  get  them  sold.  No 
amount  of  lying  could  sell  the  Victor, 
the  Dakota  Red  or  McCormick  after 
their  quality  became  known.  It  is  just 
about  impossible  to  sell  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  in  our  markets  here,  and  if  one 
has  an  apple  that  looks  anything  like  it, 
he  can’t  sell  it  to  dealers  because,  even 
if  they  know  it  is  not  Ben  Davis,  they 
say  they  can’t  get  their  customers  even 
to  taste  it. 

Some  fruit  growers  are  getting  conso¬ 
lation  out  of  the  thought  that  they  have 
made  many  new  customers  in  the  South, 
where  they  have  shipped  to  towns  that 
never  had  a  car-load  of  apples  before. 
If  they  sent  Ben  Davis  and  other  equally 
poor  kinds,  their  market  has  been 
killed.  Fruit  growers  must  look  to  the 
quality  of  their  apples  hereafter,  for 
Ben  Davis  is  no  match  for  Big  Banana. 
The  supply  of  Ben  Davis  will  always  ex¬ 
ceed  the  demand,  but  it  will  take  a 
bigger  crop  than  the  last  two  to  over¬ 
supply  the  market  were  it  furnished 
only  with  such  varieties  as  Esopus  Spit- 
zenberg. 


LEGGETT'S 

r  r. 


Gun 


THE  ORIGINAL  DRY 
SPRAYER. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or  vine. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  No  plas¬ 
ter  or  water  used. 

Extension  tubes  for 
orchard  work  with 
each. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 


Leggett  &  Brother,  801  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y, 


KILLS 

all  kinds  of  insects.  Goodell’s  Gray  Mineral 
Asli,  a  wonderful  new  product,  is  sore  death  to 
all  plant  destroying  pests.  It  coos  three  times 
as  far  as  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  and 
acts  in  half  the  time.  Can’t  harm  man  or 
beast.  To  introduce  it,  will  send  free  6  lb.  can 
to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

GRAY  MINERAL A§H 

6  Ibi.  make  1  barrel  of  spray  for  field,  or  2  bblt.  for  garden 
plant*.  For  sale  by  drought*,  seedsmen  and  fertilizer 

agents.  National  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Baltimore,  Jld. 


-s  EMPIRE 
“  KING 

PE R HC T  A G I T  A T  0AR SFI E  N o  s c o r  <§n g 

foliage.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  Twelve 
styles  of  Spray  Pumps.  Catalogue  Fbbw. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  1*  Market  Bt., Lot kport,  N.Y.I 


THE 

PUMP 


THAT 

PUMPS 


_  Pumps 

Force,  Tank.  Lift, 

^  Spray,  and  all  kinds  of 


HayTools 

Catalogue  free. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0., 

Aahland,  Ohio. 


DWYER’S 


SUI1MK.R  AND 

AUTUMN  LIST 


of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forit-  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


I  *9  essential  for  health  and 
physical  strength.  When 
A  nnotStfi  Die  kloo<*  *s  weaki  thin  and 
r  impure  the  appetite  fails. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  a  wonderful  medicine  for 
creating  an  appetite.  It  purities  and  enriches 
the  blood,  tones  the  stomach,  gives  strength  to 
the  nerves  and  health  to  the  whole  system.  It  is 
just  the  medicine  needed  now.  Remember 

HOOCI’S  SpaHHa 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 


HrwtH’c  PMlc  are  tasteless,  mild,  effec 
*  &  F  llid  tive.  All  druggists.  VKn 


25c. 


If  Short 


of  IIAY  or  FODDER,  get  our  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  FOLDER,  and  our  special 
prices  on  pure 

Southern  German  Millet 

State  quantities  wanted. 

Johnson  A  Stokes, 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Delaware-Grown 

Now  ready. 
BROWN  SEED  CO 
Wyoming,  Del. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Glen  Mary  for  $1  50. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATEENIA,  N.  J. 

THE  Great  French  STRAWBERRY,  Louis  Gauthier. 

only  large  sort  which  bears  on  new  runners  Old 
plant  fruits  in  June,  making  runners  which  irult  lu 
September.  A  T.Golijs borough. W. Washington. D  C. 


PFI  FRY  PI  AltlTQ  Produced  by  the  oldest  and 

ULLLIII  I  LnlllO  most  experienced  linn  in 
the  business.  Best  plants.  Lowest  prices.  Prompt 
delivery  In  good  order.  Following  varieties:  White 
Plume,  Giant  Pascal.  Giant  Golden  Heart,  Pink 
Plume  and  Golden  Self-blanching.  Addn  ss  for  prices 
and  other  information,  THE  PRAIRIE  SIDE 
CELERY  CO.,  Drawer  N,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


CELERY 


PLANTS.— White  Plume, 
Golden  Self-blanching. 
Golden  Heart  and  Giant  Pascal.  First-class  stock 
at  12  per  1,0(10;  $1  50  in  5,000  lots. 

T.  W.  HOWELL,  Port  Huron,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y. 


New  Crop  1897  Crimson  Clover. 

READY  NOW.  Simula  for  2c  stamp.  My  own 
growing.  K.  G  PACKARD,  Dover, Del. 


flRIMSON  RLOVER 

Descriptive  Circular  on  App'ication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

*1  per  1 .000 ;  *7.50  per  10,000. 

Dani-h  anil  Imported  Holland. 

M.  A.  TUTTLE,  Horne! isville,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

DERBY'S  GROWS.  Pedlgiee  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1897  for  Sale.  Address 

SAM  H.  DERBY,  Woodslde.  Del. 

CrimQnn  f  Invpr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
UllUloUII  UIUVCI  Co,„  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
i  mporter  of  high  grade  rel  table  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Order  your  supply  of  seed  for  July,  August,  September  and  October  sowing,  NOW,  direct  from  a  grower. 
Seed  No.  1.  Price  low  for  quality  of  seed.  Catalogue  free.  AUTHOR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


For  Business  Trees  for  Business  Farmers 


—WRITE  TO  — 

Rogers,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  in  a  200-page(FHKK)  Catalogue 

“The  Leading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


1897 
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The  following  information  comes  to 
us  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Van,  Hudson,  Mich.  : 

In  Ruralisms,  you  speak  of  the  Siberian  almond 
and  say  that  you  do  not  know  where  it  may  be 
had.  The  veteran  P.  K.  Phoenix,  of  Delavan, 
Wis.,  catalogues  It.  His  objection  to  it  is  its 
sprouting  habit.  He  also  catalogues  .another 
novelty  worthy  of  extended  introduction,  the 
Double-flowered  native  crab . 

Richards’s  Transplanter. — We  have 
several  times  alluded  to  this  serviceable 
device  for  transplanting  strawberry  and 
other  small  plants.  Last  August,  we 
transplanted  about  50  strawberry  seed¬ 
lings.  Those  plants  are  now  among  the 
most  vigorous  in  our  entire  collection, 
and  are  bearing  as  heavily  as  any  others. 
This  is  not  usual,  even  with  potted 
strawberries  transplanted  during  the 
previous  August.  For  soil  such  as  that 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  it  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  have  a  fresh  supply  of  full-bear¬ 
ing  plants  nine  months  after  removal. 
The  device  would  not  work  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  stony  land,  but  for  ordinary 
loam — inclining  either  to  clay  or  sand — 
it  is  invaluable . 

Most  of  our  readers  who  know  any¬ 
thing  about  trees  are  familiar  with  the 
Honey  locust  or  Three-thorned  acacia, 
the  first  name  on  account  of  the  sweetish 
pulp  of  the  long  seed  pods.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tree  when  well  grown,  but  objec¬ 
tionable  on  lawns  because  of  the  for¬ 
midable  sharp  and  hard  thorns  which 
grow  on  all  parts  of  the  tree — especially 
the  larger  branches.  These  fail  off,  and 
are  liable  to  wound  the  feet  of  both 
people  and  animals.  There  is  a  Chinese 
species  known  as  Gleditschia  Sinensis 
inermis,  or  Unarmed  locust,  that,  as  the 
varietal  name  indicates,  is  free  of  thorns, 
or  nearly  so.  There  is  one  specimen  of 
this  tree  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  there 
is  no  other  tree  more  highly  prized.  It 
was  planted  23  years  ago,  and  is  now 
about  35  feet  in  height,  though  it  has 
been  cut  back  twice  because  of  the  too 
close  proximity  of  other  trees.  Just  at 
this  time  (June  10),  it  is  especially  beau¬ 
tiful,  light  and  feathery.  The  new 
growth  is  of  a  light  green.  The  leaves 
have  from  12  to  16  leaflets  of  a  narrowly 
ovate  shape,  the  latest  growth  being  of 
lighter  green,  and  so  drooping  as  to 
give  the  tree  a  gracefully  pendulous 
form. 

It  is  well  to  cut  back  the  Unarmed 
locust.  It  changes  the  habit  so  that  the 
branches  are  quite  concealed.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  is  not  a  favorite  of  any 
sort  of  insects  that  we  have  discovered. 
The  flowers  are  not  conspicuous . 

There  is  a  pendulous  variety  of  the 
Three-thorned  Gleditschia  called  Bujot’s, 
an  elegant  tree,  but  less  hardy  than  the 
species  . 

Mr.  N.  T.  Pulsifee,  of  Manchester, 
Conn.,  writes  us  that  he  is  just  (June  8) 
turning  under  nearly  three  acres  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  that  “stands  at  least  30  inches 
high.”  The  seed  was  sown  upon  an  old 
piece  of  mowing,  that  had  practically 
run  out,  last  August,  and  it  stood  the 
winter  finely,  dying  out  only  in  a  few 
spots,  probably  not  100  square  feet  in 
the  whole  three  acres.  The  year  be¬ 
fore,  Crimson  clover  failed  with  him. 
His  more  recent  experience  shows  that 
a  single  failure  with  Crimson  clover 
should  not  wholly  discourage  farmers 
from  trying  it  again . 

Gregory’s  Surprise  pea  is  the  earliest 
wrinkled  pea  we  have  ever  tried.  The 
vines  grow  about  two  feet  high.  It  is  a. 
prolific  variety,  too.  We  make  this  note 
for  the  benefit  of  our  northern  friends- 
who  have  still  ample  time  to  plant  it 
and  get  a  full  crop.  The  Surprise  gives 
peas  of  edible  maturity  in  about  50  days 
after  planting.  Mr.  Hosford,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  is  the  originator,  and  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory  the  introducer.  Try  a  package 
of  the  Surprise  pea,  and  favor  The  R. 


N.-Y.  with  your  report.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  it  in  a  few  weeks . 

The  P.  D  Q  Insecticide. — Here  is  our 
final  report  regarding  the  P.  D.  Q.  in¬ 
secticide,  the  letters  being  the  initials  of 
the  words,  Powder  Drives  Quickly.  A 
number  of  Rose  bugs  were  carefully 
gathered  from  the  flowers  of  Magnolia 
hypoleuca  and  placed  in  a  box  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  petals  of  the  Magnolia.  The 
P.  D.  Q,  was  dusted  liberally  in  the  box. 
This  was  3:30  p.  m.  on  Monday,  June  7. 
They  were  not  only  alive,  but  very  lively, 
48  hours  afterwards,  and  so  we  concluded 
that  the  Rose  chafers  were  in  no  wise 
harmed  by  the  P.  D.  Q.  Our  trials  seem 
to  show  that  this  insecticide  cannot 
economically  be  used  to  kill  the  Potato 
beetle  ;  that  it  is  less  effective  than  hel¬ 
lebore  to  kill  the  Currant  worm  ;  that  it 
will  not  kill  the  Rose  bug . 

“  Fleas  and  lice  will  drop  dead  before 
your  eyes,  after  using  the  P.  D  Q  ” 

“It  is  the  best  destroyer  and  pre¬ 
ventive  of  moths  and  carpet  bugs  in  car¬ 
pets,  furs,  robes  and  furniture.” 

“It  is  the  best  disinfectant  in  stables, 
kennels,  henhouses  and  outhouses.  It 
cures  mange  on  dogs.” 

These  claims  may  be  well  founded. 
We  do  not  know.  The  claim  that  it  will 
kill  Potato  beetles  and  Rose  bugs  is  not 
well  founded . 

The  past  winter  was  a  hard  one  upon 
blackberries  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
following  varieties  will  not  bear  a  berry: 
Kittatinny,  Bonanza,  Erie,  Wilson  Jr  , 
Taylor,  Bangor,  Minnewaski. 

The  following  will  bear  a  few  berries  : 
Childs’s  Everbearing  Tree  (Topsey). 
Thornless,  Early  Cluster,  and  Bagnard 
Eldorado  has  sustained  less  injury  than 
any  other  in  the  collection,  and  will  bear 
at  least  half  a  crop.  The  plants  were 
from  E.  W.  Reid  and  J.  T.  Lovett,  April, 
1896.  Two  plants,  unnamed,  from  J. 
W.  Mersereau,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  were  but 
little  injured,  and  are  making  a  fine 
growth,  the  old  canes  bearing  a  few 
flowers. 

June  9.  Strawberries  are  now  in  full 
bearing,  and  despite  the  cold  nights  and 
too  much  rain,  the  crop  is  heavy  and 
promises  so  to  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  season.  Naturally,  the  berries  are 
less  firm  than  usual  and  greatly  inferior. 

Our  present  opinion  (and  one  unlikely 
to  change)  of  the  new  Strawberry-rasp¬ 
berry  is  that  it  is  a  troublesome  weed 
that  spreads  as  rapidly  as  any  other  we 
know  of,  and  that  whatever  of  beauty 
there  is  in  the  flowers  or  value  in  the 
fruit  will  not  compensate  for  the  care 
required  to  keep  it  within  desired 
bounds.  It  might  prove  valuable  for 
poor  soils,  wild  gardens  or  steep  banks 
where  choicer  plants  will  not  grow . 

Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry. — 
We  have  had  enough  of  this  novelty,  and 
our  last  plants  were  destroyed  last  week. 
As  a  bush,  it  is  sprawling  and  the  foliage 
subject  to  blight,  so  that  half  of  the 
branches  are  dead.  The  cherries  are, 
in  our  opinion,  quite  worthless . 


Light  for 
Street  and 


Driveway. 

Steam  Gauge  &  Lantern  Co’s 
Tubular  Globe  Street  Lamp 

is  equal  to  the  best  gas  light. 
Will  not  blow  out,  smoke,  or 
freeze.  Can  be  set  by  wick  regu¬ 
lator  to  burn  from  four  to  sixteen 
hours.  Is  cheap,  yet  perfect. 
Burns  four  hours  for  one  cent. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can 
get  it  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  complete 
lamp  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


:  WOVEN  JVM.  FENCE 

- T  Best  on  Karth.  Horse-high,  Bull-  , 

4  strong, Pig aad Chlcken-tlght.  With  ( 

'  our  DUPLKX  AUTOMATIC  Machine  I 
you  can  make  60  rods  a  day  for  . 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod., 

Over  50  style*.  Catalogue  Free. 

K1TSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  106.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 1 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEY.MER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  i 

Cincinuati. 

ECKSTEIN  J 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN  . 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Lraisville. 


Now  York. 


J-  Ohicftgo. 


St.  Louis. 


INHERE  is  a  right  way  to  paint 
and  a  wrong  way.  The  right 
way  is  to  have  the  best  paint — 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  gen¬ 
uine  brands)  and  Linseed  Oil  — 
applied  by  a  practical  painter.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  get  some  mixture 
about  which  you  know  nothing 
and  apply  it  yourself  or  have 
some  inexperienced,  irresponsi¬ 
ble  person  do  it. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co i  Broadway ,  New  York. 


’Try  a  New  Shuffle 


^  Try  the  W.  &  C.  “Lightning, "  the  new  Slinfflc  Hoe.  A 
to  'long  way  ahead  of  the  old  style  hoes;  the  V  shaped  blade  cuts 
to  easier,  quicker;  the  turned-up  tips  are  guards  that  allow 
©  working  closer  to  plants.  §SSS?kM  fS.°fc«&S5lZ  It  is  typical  Sc,n(1 

®  of  the  whole  line  of  W.  &  C.  Farm  and  Gar-  ~  rr  , 

®  den  Tools.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  *  ’VT 

©  best  for  its  purpose ;  all  have  the  new-  aiV  cai!1. :i  out, 

•  est  shapes  and  improved  designs.  the  h?st  hlie,° 

Sold  by  implement  dealer.1?  everywhere.  IOCS,  I'd  'CS,  lOrKS, 

*2*  Withington  Sc  Cooley  Mfg.  Co.,  .  nooks, wheelbarrows,  etc. 

Jackson,  Michigan.  ^r^p^That  it  is  possible  to  make.  It’u  FREEi 


LOW 

Metal  Wheels 

with  Wld®  ¥dsr®So  Any  six.  ant 
width  of  tir.  wmt®<5.  fflialbo  Hu  118 
ftay  nxlti&o  3av®c  lsbox.  Mi 
tissa.  Ostftloxn®  lTir«i®o  A<Sldk®ss 

EMPIRE  MF0.  CO.,  Qwtisey,  HI. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACO'i 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  fbkk. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


The  Whirligig  of  Time. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Page  Company  was  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  elastic  fences,  while  other 
manufacturers  insisted  that  they  must  be  rigid. 
Later  they  claimed  those  •'rigid  fences’  were  full 
Of  elasticity.  Some  of  them  are  now  trying  to 
"appropriate''  the  Page  principle  and  want  you  to 
believe  that  Adam  used  the  same  device  Until 
settled  by  the  Courts,  it  is  safest  to  buy  of  the 

owners. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


9  begins  with  good  fencing.  The  Keystone  _ 
e  Fence  will  increaso  the  valuo  of  your  farm.  ^ 
9  No  damago  to  crops  from  stock  depredation.  9 
w  No  loss  of  crops  from  smothering  under  snow  _ 
9  drifts.  Can’t  blow  down.  Can’t  burn  up.  All 
m  about  it  in  our  FREE  book  on  fence  building.  m 

l  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Z 

•  No.  19  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill.  • 


5,teebel  picket  lawn  fence. 


FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  llog. 
Fence,  24  to  58  in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free.  ■ 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


<T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  (J  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Bend  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK. O. 


THAT 

WILL 


stock  and 
peace  be- 


HAVE  A  FENCE 

W.  A  A  A  A  "/return  all  kinds  of 
\/\/\/\/\/  \  That  will  keep 
rV  A  TT  7\/\  tween  you  &  your  neigh- 

\  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  \  bors.  One  that  will  keep 
r\  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  \  your  stock  in  and  your 
\  /  \  /  \/  \  /  \/  \  neigh  bor’sout.  Its  name  is 

Stockade 

\  /  \  /  \  /  V  It  is  constructed  of  the 
'  /  S  s  /,  .X  best  steel  wire, is  so  woven 

-/7JS  /'v/,  that,  it  takes  up  its  own 


expansion  *contrac- 
uC tlon  and  is  economical. 
It  meets  every  requirement  of  the  farm  at  a  cost  within 
the  easy  reach  of  all.  Cannot  blow  down  or  burn 
up.  Catalogue  and  price  list  upon  application.  Address 

HARTMAN  MFG.  GO.  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 


Manhattan  Building,  ) 
Chicago,  III.  S 


OB 


i 


277  Broadway, 
Nkw  York. 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sells 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  In  existence  for  all  pur- 
oose8.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  It. 
K.  L-  SHELEABERGER,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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A  Swiss  pomologist  exhibited  last  autumn  a  fruit 
intermediate  between  the  apple  and  pear,  which 
matured  on  an  espalier  apple  tree  in  an  orchard  in 
the  Canton  Vaud  in  1893  The  fruit  bore  traces  of 
both  species,  having  the  eye  of  an  apple,  while  the 
stem  was  inserted  in  the  oblique  manner  of  the  pear. 
The  cross-breeding  was  accidental,  like  that  of  the 
Loganberry,  several  branches  of  the  apple  having 
intercrossed  with  those  of  the  pear.  This  case  is  con¬ 
sidered  different  from  simple  hybridization,  and  what 
is  termed  botanically , 1  ‘xenia.  ”  This  consists  of  a  cross¬ 
breeding  evident  in  the  seed  and  fruit,  though  usu¬ 
ally  fecundation  of  a  flower  by  pollen  from  a  different 
species  results  in  a  seed  resembling  that  of  the  mother 
plant,  while  the  plant  growing  from  this  seed  has 
the  characteristics  of  the  male  parent. 

O 

The  past  season  has  been  too  wet,  in  many  sections, 
to  give  the  irrigators  much  of  a  chance  to  show  the 
value  of  their  system.  Many  of  them  have  not  had 
occasion  to  turn  the  water  on  to  the  ground  at  all. 
In  fact,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  use  their  pumps 
for  taking  water  out  of  the  soil.  We  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  with  whom  we  have  talked  have, 
almost  without  exception,  enlarged  the  capacity  of 
their  irrigating  plants.  In  spite  of  this  wet  season, 
they  realized,  more  than  ever,  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  perfect  supply  of  water  on  tap.  There  is  no 
desire  to  give  up  irrigating,  and  the  water  will  be 
used  later  in  the  season  on  grass,  grain,  or  general 
farm  crops.  In  fact,  irrigation  for  the  small  farmer 
has  come  to  stay,  and  fruit  growers  especially  are 
coming  to  understand  that  water  is  just  exactly  as 
important  as  manure,  if  they  expect  to  produce  a  per¬ 
fect  crop. 

O 

Mr.  Clark’s  article  on  grass  culture  this  week,  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  many  farmers.  We  believe 
that  what  he  says  about  constant  and  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  true.  Prof.  Roberts  has  shown  time 
and  time  again  how  the  latent  fertility  in  the  soil 
can  be  made  available  by  constant  stirring.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  this  benefit  is  obtained 
simply  by  crushing  or  breaking  up  the  ground.  That 
is  only  one  part  of  the  programme.  The  air,  the  sun¬ 
light  and  the  water  play  an  important  part  in  setting 
free  this  native  plant  food,  and  the  stirring  and  pul¬ 
verizing  enable  these  elements  to  do  their  best  work. 
Many  farmers  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  manure 
and  fertilizer,  and  then  expect  the  soil  to  utilize  this 
fertility  without  help.  The  fact  is  that,  without 
constant  and  thorough  tillage,  the  soil  cannot  make 
effective  use  of  the  most  soluble  fertilizers.  Mr.  Clark 
is  also  right  in  saying  that  the  old  grass  and  weeds  in 
the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  killed  before  the  new 
crop  of  grass  can  have  a  fair  showing.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  fact  this  year  in  a  tough  sod  which 
we  are  trying  to  break  up  for  corn  and  reseeding.  A 
part  of  the  field  was  carefully  prepared  early  in  the 
season  and  planted  to  corn.  Wet  weather  prevented 
careful  culture,  and  now,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
the  old  grass  has  started  until  it  forms  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  mat  among  the  corn.  The  grass  on  an  old  sod  is 
one  of  the  hardest  plants  to  kill  out.  Unless  it  is 
thoroughly  killed,  it  will,  in  time,  master  the  young 
grass,  and  the  results  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure 
in  attempting  to  seed  down  afterward.  Mr.  Clark  has 
proved  this  theory  in  practice,  and  those  who  follow 
his  methods  to  the  letter,  will  be  reasonably  sure  to 
secure  a  good  stand  of  grass  Some  of  our  readers 
may  say  that  the  plan  is  too  complicated,  and  requires 
too  much  labor.  Our  reply  to  that  would  be  that, 
where  20  tons  of  hay  are  grown  on  four  acres,  it  costs 
considerably  less  per  ton,  than  when  20  tons  are 


grown  on  10  acres,  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hale’s  strawberry  plants.  The  tendency  of  modern 
farming  is  to  concentrate  labor  and  fertility  upon  the 
best  acres  of  the  farm,  and  this  applies  to  hay  farm¬ 
ing  as  well  as  to  any  other  department  of  farm  life. 

© 

Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  are  just  beginning 
to  talk  about  the  new  feed  stuff  obtained  by  grinding 
corn  stalks.  This  was  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  months  ago.  As  was  stated  then,  the  pith  of 
the  corn  stalk  is  used  for  packing  between  the  plates 
of  ironclad  warships.  The  hard  shell  of  the  stalks, 
after  the  pith  is  taken  out,  is  ground  into  a  fine 
powder.  It  can  be  bagged  like  oats  or  bran  and  will 
keep  as  well  as  any  other  ground  feed.  It  is  richer 
in  muscle-makers  than  the  whole  corn  stalk,  and 
stock  will  eat  all  of  it.  When  mixed  with  oil  meal  or 
cotton-seed  meal,  a  balanced  ration  can  be  easily 
made  up.  A  ton  of  this  ground  stalks  will  occupy  but 
little  more  space  than  a  ton  of  ensilage.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  experiments  are  now  being  made  with 
cattle  that  are  fed  on  this  feed  and  the  wastes  of  dis¬ 
tilleries,  and  it  is  proposed  to  sell  these  ground  stalks 
on  the  general  market.  The  chances  are  that  it  will 
have  some  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  hay. 

© 

Last  Tuesday,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  note  the  prices  for  first-class  strawberries 
in  the  local  market.  Large,  fine  berries  were  selling 
at  20  and  22  cents  per  box,  while  some  samples  of 
small  and  inferior  fruit  brought  8  and  10  cents  with¬ 
out  much  trouble.  Of  course,  these  were  retail  prices, 
and  we  cannot  say  just  what  the  growers  received. 
We  noticed  one  lot  of  fruit  from  New  Jersey  which 
was  retailed  at  18  cents  a  quart.  The  market,  evi¬ 
dently,  demanded  a  large,  high-colored,  firm  berry, 
and  there  were,  evidently,  a  good  many  people  in  the 
city  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  satisfactory  fruit. 
Mr.  Kevitt’s  experience  in  New  Jersey  is  much  the 
same.  He  has  found  no  trouble  this  year  in  disposing 
of  his  fine  fruit  at  satisfactory  prices.  Two  of  the 
points  he  makes  are  well  worth  remembering :  Never 
put  a  small  or  inferior  berry  into  a  box  that  bears 
your  name  and  guarantee.  Let  such  rot  on  the 
ground  rather  than  do  that.  Cultivate  your  loeal 
market.  Get  the  best  possible  fruit,  of  large  size  and 
high  color.  Put  it  up  in  the  most  attractive  package, 
and  advertise  it  by  every  reasonable  means. 

Q 

The  orange  growers  of  Florida  are  slowly  getting 
their  groves  into  working  shape  again.  The  memor¬ 
able  freeze  blasted  the  hopes  of  thousands,  and  some 
growers  abandoned  their  groves  in  disgust.  Others 
took  a  long  breath  and  began  again.  The  roots  of 
the  trees  were  still  in  the  ground,  and  the  problem 
was  to  utilize  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
trunks  were  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  or  below  the 
frost  line,  new  sprouts  started,  and  then  new  prob¬ 
lems  arose  as  to  how  best  to  bud  and  develop  these 
sprouts.  The  notes  on  page  420  show  what  some  of 
the  best  growers  are  doing.  The  chances  are  that,  10 
years  from  now,  these  growers  will  consider  the 
freeze  a  blessing,  since  it  has  compelled  them  to  adopt 
new  and  better  methods  of  budding,  training  and 
feeding  their  trees.  There  has  always  been  a  great 
temptation  for  the  orange  grower  to  use  cotton-seed 
meal  alone  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  cheap  and  makes  a 
great  showing  in  the  growth  of  young  trees.  It  is 
not  economical  in  the  end,  since  it  forces  the  trees 
into  a  quick  and  soft  growth,  for  it  contains  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrogen.  The  orange  is  the  most  delicate 
feeder  of  any  of  our  fruit  trees,  and  is  quickest  to  be 
injured  by  an  unbalanced  fertilizer. 

O 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  met  last  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  home  of  J.  H.  Hale.  It  was,  probably,  one 
of  the  most  successful  field  meetings  ever  held  in  this 
country.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  much  to  see, 
and  from  the  groups  of  enthusiastic  growers  noted  on 
different  parts  of  the  farm,  it  was  evident  that  straw¬ 
berry  growing  was  being  thoroughly  discussed.  Mr. 
Hale  had  prepared  a  striking  display  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  varieties  of  strawberries.  These  were  planted 
on  a  small  plot  of  rich  soil,  with  arrangements  for 
sub-irrigation  if  that  were  needed.  The  plants  were 
placed  about  10  inches  apart,  with  the  runners  re¬ 
moved  so  that  each  plant  stood  by  itself.  Clean, 
bright  straw  was  placed  over  the  plot  so  that  the  ber¬ 
ries  could  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Forty- three 
varieties  were  thus  shown,  and  the  result  of  this 
painstaking  care  was  astonishing.  The  question 
naturally  arose  after  viewing  this  wonderful  display 
of  fruit,  “  Why  cannot  one  prepare  acres  of  such 
fruit  as  well  as  a  small  plot  ?  ”  Careful  estimate  of 
the  yield  of  this  plot  would  show  the  enormous  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  acre  cultivated  with  equal  skill.  Here 
were  shown  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  in  strawberry 
culture,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  least  half  of  the 


growers  present  went  home  determined  to  practice 
this  method  on  a  larger  or  smaller  area.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  to  show,  in  this  way,  the  possibilities  of 
a  small  piece  of  land.  That  is  what  American  farm¬ 
ing  is  coming  to.  We  have  been  scattering  our  efforts 
over  too  much  space.  We  must  condense  operations 
and  make  a  patch  produce  what  the  acre  has  formerly 
given  us.  Mr.  Hale’s  experiment  was  a  remarkably 
striking  one,  and  now,  if  some  enterprising  grower 
will  show  us  the  possibilities  of  a  whole  acre  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way,  he  will  do  a  great  service  to 
American  horticulture. 

© 

Farmers  living  near  New  York  often  have  trouble 
with  the  employment  agents  who  furnish  hired  hands. 
One  of  our  New  Jersey  readers  recently  went  to  an 
office  on  Greenwich  street  to  hire  a  man.  He  paid  $2 
as  a  fee.  The  man  worked  14  days  and  then  left. 
The  farmer  went  back  to  the  agent,  who  stated  that, 
when  a  man  did  not  fill  his  full  month  out,  he  could 
lawfully  collect  §1  extra,  which  he  proceeded  to  do. 
The  farmer,  therefore,  paid  $3  without  securing  his 
man.  In  order  to  learn  the  exact  rights  of  farmers 
in  such  matters,  we  sent  a  copy  of  this  farmer’s  state¬ 
ment  to  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York.  Here  is 
his  reply  : 

The  matter  of  intelligence  offices  in  New  York  City  is  regulated 
by  special  legislation,  viz.:  Chapter  330  of  the  Laws  of  1891,  en¬ 
titled,  “An  act  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  intelligence  offices,  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  or  other  places  where  a  fee  is  charged  for  the 
procuring  of  employment  or  situations  in  the  city  of  New  York.” 

Among  other  provisions,  the  act  declares  that  “  every  keeper  of 
such  intelligence  office  ...  Is  hereby  required  to  give  to  each 
person  from  whom  they  accept  a  fee  a  receipt  stating  the  amount 
so  paid,  .  .  .  and  in  case  the  applicant  fails  to  procure  .  .  . 

said  employment,  then  said  intelligence-office  keeper  shall  refund 
the  full  amount  of  such  fee  paid ;  ,  and  every  intelligence- 

office  keeper  is  required  to  give  the  employer  a  guarantee  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  servant  for  at  least  one  month  for  a  fee  paid,  and  in  case 
of  failure  to  furnish  such  servant,  such  intelligence-office  keeper 
must  refund  to  the  employer  the  full  amount  of  such  fee  paid.” 

According  to  the  facts  stated  in  your  correspondent’s  letter,  it 
would  appear  that  instead  of  refunding  the  fee  as  by  law  re¬ 
quired,  the  agency  made  the  failure  of  the  employee  to  continue 
a  pretext  for  another  charge  against  the  employer.  If  such  is 
the  case,  a  complaint  should  be  lodged  with  the  Mayor  of  this 
city ,  who,  under  the  statute  above  referred  to,  has  power  to 
revoke  the  license. 

There  is  another  provision  of  law,  contained  in  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Act,  yvhich  gives  to  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  cap¬ 
tains  within  their  precincts,  power  of  general  police  supervision 
and  inspection  over  intelligence  offices. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  M.  K.  Olcott,  District  Attorney. 
Farmers  who  have  dealings  with  these  employment 
agents  will  do  well  to  remember  these  facts.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  these  alleged  hired  men  are  repeat¬ 
ers  who  “  accept  positions  ”  again  and  again,  only  to 
remain  a  few  days,  and  then  get  back  to  the  agency 
for  another  fee.  A  few  complaints  made  to  Mayor 
Strong  would  soon  weaken  this  game. 

Q 

BREVITIES 

“  You’re  loudly  screaming,  Mr.  Wheel, 

You  make  shrill  music  on  your  axle; 

I  prithee  tell  me  why  you  squeal, 

For  I  am  very  sure  the  fact’ll 
Be  full  of  value  to  the  men 
And  horses,  too,  who  fall  in  panics 
And  lose  their  grip  and  courage  when 
Old  friction  grips  up  their  mechanics.” 

Then  William  Wheel  groaned  sad  and  slow, 

“  My  very  spokes  and  hub  are  boiling, 

Because  my  driver  cannot  know 
The  virtues  of  a  little  oiling. 

He  breaks  his  harness,  strains  his  team, 

His  loads  are  constantly  decreasing; 

My  throat  is  sore— I  have  to  scream, 

All  for  the  lack  of  proper  greasing. 

I  may  not  take  the  proper  way, 

Perhaps  I  do  not  use  good  diction, 

But  this  is  what  I  want  to  say, 

‘Good  grease  is  stronger  far  than  friction.’  ” 

More  rain — more  rust. 

Sprayed  fruit  for  cold  storage. 

A  “try”-state — working  in  the  sun  ! 

Early  peaches  for  Georgia— page  428. 

A  pretty  pickle— the  Mary  strawberry. 

A  scientific  discussion  for  celery — page  428. 

Scratch  over  the  ground.  It  is  like  a  latch  to  hold  in  the  water. 

The  corn  crop  is  late  all  through  the  East.  Maize  cannot  stand 
wet  feet  or  wet  Mays. 

A  hobby  is  all  right  if  you  can  make  it  spell  ideal,  and  put 
yeast  into  it  to  raise  it. 

But  a  few  years  and  you  will  be  but  a  memory.  You  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  flavor  of  that  memory  now. 

A  sharp  frost  and  a  keen  disk  harrow  will  kill  almost  anything 
—but  Crimson  clover  endured  the  strain— see  page  422. 

Is  Mr.  Kevitt,  page  425,  the  first  man  to  wrap  boxes  of  strawber¬ 
ries  in  parchment  paper  ?  If  not,  who  is  first  ?  Speak  up  1 

The  R.  N.-Y.  boomed  Crimson  clover,  but  after  all  is  writ  and 
said,  it  most  resembles  common  clover,  because  you  see— it’s 
always  read. 

Try  a  small  patch  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  as  an  experiment.  Re¬ 
member  that  you  cannot  make  it  into  hay.  You  must  feed  it 
before  it  wilts. 

That  question  about  silo  or  soiling  on  page  430  is  an  interesting 
one.  There  is  considerable  cost  and  trouble  about  seeding  and 
cutting  crop  after  crop.  If  it  can  be  cut  once  and  stored  in  the 
silo,  there  will  be  a  great  gain. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

Butter  dealers  here  say  that  the  best  trade  de¬ 
mands  goods  in  packages  lined  with  parchment 
paper.  The  absence  of  the  paper  often  spoils  the 
sale  of  an  otherwise  fine  lot  of  butter.  When  this 
paper  can  be  procured  so  cheaply,  and  the  advantages 
of  its  use  are  so  apparent,  it  seems  a  short-sighted 
policy  not  to  use  it. 

X  t  X 

More  complaints  are  made  about  the  color  of  butter 
at  this  time  of  year  than  about  almost  any  other  de¬ 
fect.  Receivers  say  that  much  of  the  butter  is  too 
highly  colored.  Often,  too,  the  color  varies  between 
different  shipments  and  between  different  tubs  of  the 
same  shipment.  The  nearer  the  color  comes  to  that 
produced  by  the  grass  the  better,  and  oftentimes  no 
artificial  color  is  needed. 

X  %  X 

Before  the  old  apples  have  disappeared  from  mar¬ 
ket,  the  new  ones  have  come  in.  A  few  from  North 
Carolina  have  made  their  appearance,  but  the  price 
per  barrel  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  old  stock. 
Receipts  of  both  old  and  new  are  light,  and  there  is 
not  much  demand  for  either.  The  crop  of  1896  is 
practically  a  back:  number,  though  there  will  be  some 
light  arrivals  for  a  time  longer. 

XXX 

The  heavy  receipts  of  southern  new  potatoes  are  a 
little  later  in  arriving  this  year  than  usual ;  but  they 
have  come,  and  the  price  has  declined  accordingly. 
Some  very  good  potatoes  are  in  market.  It  seems 
strange  that  there  should  still  be  a  demand  for  old 
stock,  but  there  is,  enough  so  that  the  price  has  not 
suffered  the  same  decline  as  new  stock.  Some  ship¬ 
pers  occasionally  make  the  mistake  of  shipping  new 
potatoes  in  sacks.  This  spoils  their  appearance. 
Sacks  should  not  be  used  until  the  potatoes  are  so 
well  matured  that  the  skins  will  not  slip. 

X  X  X 

Large  quantities  of  so-called  buttermilk  are  sold 
from  carts  and  stands  in  the  city  during  the  summer. 
Most  of  the  restaurants  furnish  buttermilk,  and  many 
of  them  of  very  good  quality;  but  much  of  that  which 
is  sold  by  the  peddlers,  generally  at  three  cents  per 
glass,  is  poor  stuff.  It  is  simply  sour  milk  (which  is 
no  longer  salable  in  its  original  state)  churned  and 
thus  made  into  a  beverage  that  many  who  drink  it 
fondly  imagine  is  full-fledged  buttermilk.  Pure 
buttermilk  is  a  healthful  and  nutritious  beverage, 
but  this  abomination  is  as  much  like  the  genuine 
article  as  oleomargarine  is  like  genuine,  fresh-made 
country  butter. 

X  t  X 

Most  of  the  fakirs  who  sell  wares  of  various  kinds 
about  the  city,  are  adepts  in  choosing  just  what  is 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  public.  On  a  hot,  sultry  day, 
they  may  be  selling  fans  or  ice-cold  lemonade,  and  if 
it  rain  next  day,  will  be  hawking  umbrellas.  They 
are  quick,  too,  to  adopt  any  method  to  catch  public 
attention.  There  are  great  numbers  of  ice  cream  and 
lemonade  venders  during  hot  weather,  at  prices  as 
lo  s v  as  one  and  two  cents  per  plate  or  glass.  One  of 
them  has  devised  an  ingenious  scheme  to  catch  trade. 
He  has  a  large  cask  fitted  upon  a  push  cart,  and 
labeled,  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET  LEMONADE.  There 
isn’t  any  moss  on  his  oaken  bucket,  for  it  is  nicely 
pamted,  and  looks  as  neat  and  clean  as  you  please. 
Judging  from  appearances,  the  idea  takes  immensely, 
and  there  isn’t  likely  to  be  any  moss  on  the  dollars  he 
coins  from  his  unique  idea.  The  point  is  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  public. 

X  X  X 

I  noticed  two  village  milkmen  this  morning.  Both 
deliver  the  milk  from  their  dairies  direct  to  customers. 
One  drives  a  fine-looking  team  of  horses,  wearing  a 
well  polished  harness,  and  hitched  to  a  bright  new 
wagon,  painted  and  lettered  in  an  attractive  manner. 
The  name  of  the  dairy  displayed  on  the  wagon  is  an 
attractive  one.  The  driver  is  neat,  clean,  well  aressed, 
and  the  whole  outfit  tends  to  inspire  confidence.  His 
milk  is  delivered  in  bottles.  The  other  milkman 
drives  a  bony  old  horse,  attached  to  a  wagon  which 
was,  evidently,  originally  intended  for  some  other 
purpose,  and  is  now  weather-beaten  and  dilapidated. 
His  milk  is  carried  in  old  tin  cans  rather  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  the  milkman  himself  is  not  an  attract¬ 
ive  looking  object.  The  milk  one  carries  may  not 
be  any  better  than  that  of  the  other,  but  if  one  were 
to  choose  his  milkman  just  from  the  appearance  of 
these  two  rigs,  it  wouldn’t  take  the  most  of  us  long 
to  decide  which  it  would  be. 


One  day,  a  man  came  into  the  store  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  merchant,  looked  over  his  stock  of  eggs,  and  re¬ 
marked  that,  when  he  got  some  good-looking  ones, 
he  wanted  to  get  a  sitting.  This  method  is  often 
resorted  to  by  people  who  want  to  get  a  new  stock  of 
poultry.  I  have  heard  of  people  who  watched  the 
stores  to  which  breeders  of  purebred  stock  took  their 
eggs  after  the  regular  season  was  over,  thinking  thus 
to  get  choice  eggs  at  the  price  of  common  ones.  But 
the  breeder  had  removed  the  males  from  his  yards, 
and  these  individuals  had  their  labor  for  their  pains. 
When  we  get  to  the  point  that  we  can  tell  which  eggs 
will  hatch  males  and  which  females,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  judge  eggs  for  sitting  by  the  appearance. 

X  X  X 

The  earliest  fruits  don’t  always  catch  the  highest 
prices.  Recently  a  shipment  of  white  grapes  arrived 
from  Florida.  They  were  labeled  Niagara,  but  were 
not  that  variety.  Some  of  the  light  crates  in  which 
they  were  shipped  were  badly  broken,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  to  whom  they  were  sent  refused 
to  receive  them.  They  were  turned  over  to  another 
by  the  express  company,  but  were  slow  of  sale.  The 
trouble  was  that  they  were  too  green  to  attract  a 
first-class  trade,  also  came  into  competition  with 
heavy  strawberry  shipments.  Even  hothouse  grapes, 
which  have  been  arriving  freely,  have  not  sold  for 
very  high  prices,  and  these  go  to  a  class  that  buys 
what  it  wishes  regardless  of  price.  The  fact  is  that 
the  strawberry  is  both  king  and  queen  while  it  lasts. 

X  X  X 

With  the  growth  of  export  trade  in  butter,  the 
matter  of  packages  comes  to  the  front.  The  favorite 
market  package  for  the  bu  k  of  the  butter  in  this 
country  is  the  tub  or  firkin.  For  the  English  trade, 
however,  a  square  box  is  desired,  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  used  largely  by  the  Australiau  butter  ex¬ 
porters,  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Australian  but¬ 
ter  box.  Retailers  on  the  other  side  prefer  a  package 
of  this  shape,  because,  when  it  is  stripped,  it  is  in 
good  shape  to  cut  up  for  sale.  Small  quantities  can 
be  cut  off  from  a  square  block  in  much  better  shape 
than  from  a  round  one.  The  box  commonly  used  is 
12  inches  square.  Many  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  country  with  the  object  of  getting  up  a  box 
that  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  exacting 
butter  trade.  The  wood  must  be  such  as  will  not  im¬ 
part  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  butter,  and  will  not 
warp  or  shrink.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  style  of 
package  does  not  meet  with  favor  with  the  butter 
trade  on  this  side.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  this 
package  is  that,  in  packing  on  the  steamers,  the  boxes 
fit  so  closely  together  that  the  cold  air  cannot  pene¬ 
trate,  and  the  butter  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  is  not 
sufficiently  cooled,  and  often  spoils.  And  now  the 
Produce  Review  tells  us  of  a  package  which  has  been 
registered  by  the  Australian  government,  under  the 
name  of  Glacier  Export  Butter  Box.  It  is  like  the 
other  in  shape  and  size,  but  the  sides  are  cut  away  in 
the  form  of  a  broad  cross,  leaving  only  a  small  square 
on  each  corner  of  the  original  flat  surface.  When 
these  boxes  are  stowed  away,  there  are  channels  on 
every  side  for  the  air  to  circulate.  Now  what  we 
want  is  some  smart  Yankee  who  will  get  up  a  box 
better  than  this,  for  the  use  of  Americans,  to  carry 
to  the  markets  of  the  Old  World  the  pure  products  of 
our  American  dairies.  f.  h.  y. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  NEARBY  MARKETS. 

FOUR  GREAT  VARIETIES  FOR  HEAVY  SOIL. 

We  were  told  last  week  about  some  of  the  troubles 
of  the  strawberry  growers  of  southern  New  Jersey. 
These  men  are,  evidently,  anxious  over  the  outlook. 
Their  expenses  are  about  as  large  as  ever,  while  the 
prices  they  obtain  for  fruit  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  retail  price  and  really  leave  no  margin  for 
wages  or  profit.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that,  right  in 
the  same  season,  when  these  men  are  meeting  with 
losses,  other  growers  are  making  money.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  our  old  friend,  T.  C.  Kevitt,  of  Athenia,  N.  J., 
told  me  last  week  that  this  season  will  be  the  most 
profitable  he  has  known  in  the  strawberry  business. 
A  short  time  before  my  visit,  one  groceryman  had 
sold  1,300  quarts  of  his  berries  in  one  day,  and  they 
brought  at  retail  12  and  15  cents  per  quart. 

You  may  say  that  Mr.  Kevitt  has  a  special  market. 
That  is  true,  and  he  prepares  a  special  product  for  it. 
Nothing  but  firm  and  large  berries  ever  go  into  his 
first-class  baskets — no  culls  are  ever  sneaked  in  at  the 
bottom.  The  boxes  are  all  heaped  up  for  good 
measure  and,  after  filling,  each  box  is  neatly  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  of  white  parchment  paper,  such  as  is  used 
by  dairymen.  Then  these  boxes  are  packed  in  flats 
holding  24  boxes  in  one  layer.  These  flats  have  proved 
far  more  attractive  than  the  old-fashioned  crate. 
They  give  a  better  chance  for  display,  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  heating,  while  expressmen  or  handlers 


cannot  throw  them  roughly  about.  The  parchment 
paper  keeps  the  berries  clean.  Not  a  speck  of  dust 
can  reach  them  between  the  packinghouse  and  the 
consumer’s  table.  The  red  berries  under  the  white 
paper  make  a  striking  appearance.  Mr.  Kevitt  says 
this  is  the  best  thing  he  has  struck  yet,  and  for  years 
he  has  been  trying  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  make  his 
fruit  more  attractive.  Most  of  these  berries  are 
handled  by  one  large  grocery  house  in  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Kevitt  does  not  even  haul  the  berries  to  town — 
this  work  being  done  by  an  expressman. 

Mr.  Kevitt  has  been  called  a  Parker  Earle  crank. 
He  has  made  a  great  feature  of  the  Parker  Earle,  and 
found  it  exactly  suited  to  his  soil  and  market.  He 
grows  it  in  hills,  and  has  produced  enormous  crops  of 
fine  berries.  This  year,  he  has  three  new  varieties 
which,  he  says,  will  fairly  divide  his  market  with 
Parker  Earle.  Parker  Earle  Jr.  ripened  this  year 
with  him  on  May  25,  or  10  days  ahead  of  the  original 
Parker  Earle.  The  berry  has  much  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  old  variety — a  longer  neck  and  a  bright, 
glossy  skin,  “looking  as  though  it  had  been  var¬ 
nished”.  It  is  not  so  productive  as  the  old  variety, 
otherwise  its  habit  of  growth  is  much  the  same. 

Gardner  is  another  great  success  on  “Mr.  Kevitt’s 
ground.  This  gives  immense  berries  of  rich,  dark 
crimson  color,  fine  flavor  and  very  productive.  Last 
week,  Mr.  Kevitt  sold  two  boxes  of  Gardner  berries 
at  50  cents  each.  A  visitor  took  a  fancy  to  the  fruit 
and  paid  $1  for  two  quarts  of  the  largest  berries  he 
could  find.  Two  years  ago,  a  man  willingly  paid  $1 
for  a  single  heavily  fruited  plant  of  Parker  Earle. 
Of  course  such  visitors  do  not  come  by  every  train, 
but  this  gives  an  idea  of  the  market  Mr.  Kevitt  is 
studying  to  please. 

Glen  Mary  is  the  fourth  member  of  the  great  quar¬ 
tette.  This  variety  gives  large  berries  with  a  rich, 
dark  color,  and  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  Kevitt  is  after 
large  fruit.  He  wants  the  variety  that  will  yield  such 
fruit,  and  then  tries  to  give  the  culture  and  care  that 
will  force  such  fruit  along.  I  asked  him  what  he 
would  do  with  small  berries.  He  said  that  he  would 
either  sell  them  for  canning  or  for  strawberry  juice, 
or  let  them  rot  in  the  field.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  he  put  one  into  a  box  of  first  class  strawberries. 
His  opinion  about  the  future  of  the  strawberry  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  the  money  in  it  will  be  made  by  local 
growers  who  can  sell  in  a  nearby  market  and  ship 
fine  fruit  straight  from  the  vine.  Large,  high-colored 
fruit  of  fine  quality,  put  up  in  attractive  packages  with 
the  grower’s  guarantee,  will  catch  the  local  trade.  He 
doubts  whether  strawberry  growing  in  sections  where 
the  crop  must  be  shipped  for  a  long  distance,  will  ever 
be  as  profitable  as  formerly.  h.  w.  c. 


BUSINESS  BiTS. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  new  summer  catalogue  of  the  Orange 
County  Nurseries,  issued  by  T.  J.  Dwyer,  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  It  is 
just  double  the  size  of  Mr.  Dwyer’s  catalogue  of  a  year  ago,  which 
serves  to  indicate  the  steady  growth  of  his  enterprise,  which  we 
are  glad  to  note.  It  is  an  object  lesson  of  practical,  every-day 
business  life,  that  industry,  integrity  and  merit  are  sure  to  win. 

Tue  Sandwich  Mfg.  Company,  Sandwich,  Ill,,  are  manufac¬ 
turers  of  agricultural  machinery  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and 
are  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The  advantages  of 
their  famous  South  wick  baling  press,  a  machine  which  has 
undergone  the  most  rigorous  tests  and  in  every  instance  come  oil 
victorious,  are  set  forth  in  their  advertisement.  Write  them  for 
catalogue,  prices,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  hay-making  is  to  protect 
the  hay  from  rain  and  dew.  It  is  always  well  to  have  some  hay 
caps  on  hand  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower.  Half  a  dozen  hay  caps 
will  cover  about  a  ton  of  hay  and  save  from  82  to  $5  of  its  value. 
These  caps  cost  not  over  $3  for  half  a  dozen  and  last  from  four  to 
five  years.  They  may  be  had  of  Derby,  Abercrombie  &  Co.,  36 
South  Street.  New  York  City. 

Chloro-Naptuoleum  is  a  non-poisonous  disinfectant  which  is 
used  as  a  lice  and  tick  destroyer,  for  mange  on  cattle,  etc.  The 
disinfectant  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  the  animals  to  be 
treated  are  dipped  in  this  solution.  It  is  said  to  free  animals  per¬ 
fectly  from  these  pests  with  no  injury  to  the  animals.  This  is  an 
important  matter,  for  no  animal  can  thrive  so  long  as  he  is 
annoyed  by  parasites  of  any  kind.  It  is  poor  economy  to  feed 
such  animals.  Full  particulars  by  addressing  the  West  Disin¬ 
fecting  Company,  206-208  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

No  stable  should  be  without  a  bottle  of  good  liniment.  It  is 
especially  valuable  in  the  horse  stable,  but  is  needful  with  any 
kind  of  domestic  animals.  Tuttle’s  Elixir  is  one  of  the  safe  lini¬ 
ments  to  have  on  hand  ready  when  wanted.  It  will  save  many 
a  blemish  and  limp  on  a  horse  if  used  in  time.  If  it  can’t  be  had 
at  the  druggists  or  country  store,  it  will  be  sent  direct  at  the  same 
price,  50  cents  a  bottle,  or  sample  for  three  two-cent  stamps  to 
pay  postage.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  as  recommended  or  money 
refunded.  For  full  information,  address  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  27  Bev¬ 
erly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mb.  W.  I.  Moody,  Nashua,  Iowa,  has  just  instituted  a  new  plan 
in  the  operation  of  his  creamery  at  that  place.  His  plan  is  to  put 
a  hand-separator  in  each  dairy.  The  fanner  is  to  separate  his 
own  cream  and  use  the  skim-milk  himself  on  the  farm.  The 
creamery  sends  a  wagon  around  for  the  cream.  This  scheme 
saves  the  carting  of  the  milk  and  leaves  practically  all  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  milk  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Moody  thiaks  the  saving  to  the 
farmers  will  pay  for  the  separators,  and  he  has  already  ordered 
500  machines,  proposing  that  his  patrons  pay  for  them  in  install¬ 
ments  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  tae  montnly  savings  through  the 
new  system.  Tne  macuines  used  are  the  Sharpies,  made  by  P.  M. 
Sharpies,  Elgin,  Ill. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  simplest  food  and  plainest  table 
service  gain  an  air  of  refinement  when 
order  and  neatness  are  observed.  With 
a  crooked  tablecloth,  dishes  dropped 
anywhere,  and  an  insufficient  array  of 
unpolished  spoons  and  forks,  the  best  of 
food  becomes  unappetizing.  Naturally, 
a  busy  woman  without  help  cannot  pre¬ 
sent  all  the  little  niceties  of  serving,  but 
order  and  cleanliness  are  surely  within 
her  power.  A  frequent  cause  of  untidi¬ 
ness  is  the  serving  of  cold  dishes  on  the 
platters  in  which  they  made  a  previous 
appearance  at  table,  with  unsightly 
scraps  or  portions  of  sauce  or  gravy  dis¬ 
figuring  the  neatness  of  the  dish.  A 
dish  of  cold  meat  arranged  in  neat  slices 
with  a  garnish  of  parsley,  watercress, 
young  carrot  tops,  or  even  wild  sorrel,  is 
vastly  more  attractive  than  the  same 
meat  brought  on  in  a  gravy-smeared 
dish,  with  no  attempt  at  daintiness. 

* 

Thk  butter  dish  is  another  stumbling- 
block  to  careless  housewives.  We  all 
know  the  large,  uncouth  dish,  with  a 
ragged-looking  lump  of  butter  in  the 
center,  which  is  not,  by  any  means,  con¬ 
fined  to  farmers’  tables.  In  the  summer, 
where  ice  is  not  obtainable,  it  almost  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  butter  in  a 
shapely  pat,  when  served  in  this  way. 
It  should  be  rolled  into  little  balls,  not 
at  all  a  difficult  operation  with  the 
wooden  utensils  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  served  in  a  dish  of  cold  water,  a 
sprig  of  parsley  floating  with  it.  If  the 
water  is  freshly  drawn,  the  lack  of  ice  is 
hardly  noticeable.  A  little  tub  of  clear 
glass,  standing  on  a  glass  plate,  makes  a 
very  pretty  dish  for  this  purpose.  In 
serving,  the  butter-knife  ordinarily  used 
is  replaced  by  a  silver  butter-spear  or 
little  fork. 

* 

Cheese  is  another  viand  often  served 
very  carelessly.  A  plate  of  carelessly- 
sliced  cheese,  some  of  the  pieces  in  a 
state  of  wooden  dryness,  others  appar¬ 
ently  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  is  any¬ 
thing  but  inviting.  It  should  be  kept  in 
a  covered  dish,  all  the  crumbs  and  small, 
irregular  pieces  being  set  aside  for  cook¬ 
ing.  Many  good  housekeepers  hardly 
realize  the  value  of  cheese  in  cooking, 
and  this  indifference  often  leads  to 
waste.  When  cheese  is  bought  cut  from 
the  large  makes,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
avoid  waste,  unless  care  be  taken  to  use 
all  the  fragments  before  they  grow  stale. 
The  small  cheeses,  like  the  little  Dutch 
makes,  are  brought  on  the  table  whole, 
a  lid  of  rind  being  removed  from  the 
top,  and  the  interior  scooped  out,  while 
the  rest  of  the  rind  is  left  intact. 


It  is  not  every  one  who  can  gauge  the 
degree  of  an  oven’s  heat  at  any  moment 
with  even  approximate  accuracy,  says 
Table  Talk.  A  useful  and  simple  test 
is  to  try  the  oven  every  10  minutes  with 
a  piece  of  white  paper.  If  too  hot,  the 
paper  will  blaze  up  or  blacken  ;  when 
the  paper  becomes  dark  brown  ( i .  e., 
rather  darker  than  ordinary  meat-pie 
crust),  the  oven  is  fit  for  small  pastry. 
When  light  brown — the  color  of  really 
nice  pastry — it  is  ready  for  tarts,  etc. 
When  the  paper  turns  dark  yellow,  one 
can  bake  bread,  large  meat  pies,  or  large 
poundcakes;  while  if  it  is  just  tinged, 
the  oven  is  fit  for  sponge  cake,  me¬ 
ringues,  etc. 

* 

Some  of  the  best  bread  made  by  large 
bakers  comes  to  the  consumer  in  a  wrap¬ 
ping  of  waxed  paper,  held  in  place  by  a 
very  light  rubber  band.  It  is  thus 
wrapped  as  soon  as  cooled,  insuring 
cleanly  handling.  This  wrapping  keeps 
it  much  fresher,  too,  and  prevents  the 


absorption  of  flavors  from  other  articles, 
which  are  sometimes  quite  apparent. 
The  same  plan  would  be  found  very 
useful  by  a  housekeeper  who  wished  to 
keep  her  bread  fresh  as  long  as  possible, 
and  it  would  also  be  an  advantage  in 
storing  away,  especially  where  several 
different  kinds  of  cake  are  kept  in  one 
box. 

SOME  IDEAS  IN  FANCY  WORK. 

THE  “mint  sticks”  shown  in  Fig.  182, 
are  covered  with  white  and  crim¬ 
son  ribbons  intertwined,  bearing  a  most 
taking  resemblance  to  the  stick-candy 


city  shops  were  large  butterflies  of  white 
crepe  tissue  paper,  ornamented  with 
splashes  of  gilding  or  dainty  coloring. 
Of  course,  no  rule  need  be  followed  in 
applying  the  splashes,  further  than  in 
getting  the  opposite  wings  alike.  The 
divisions  of  the  body  are  to  be  marked 
with  tinsel,  and  the  antenme  made 
from  two  single  tufts  taken  from  an 
ostrich  tip.  eleanor  root. 


of  our  childhood.  They  are  the  most 
useful  and  pretty  of  sachet  bags,  and 
may  be  filled  with  lavender  sticks,  rose 
leaves,  violet  powder  or  any  other  of  the 
dainty  perfumes  which  convenience  or 
fancy  may  dictate. 

Fig.  183  is  a  court-plaster  case  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  with  the  words,  “  I 


STICKING  PLASTER  CASE.  Fig.  183. 

will  stick  to  you  if  others  cut  you,”  in 
fancy  lettering  and,  to  carry  out  the 
idea,  a  decoration  of  forget-me-nots. 
The  flowers  and  letters  may  be  either 
painted  or  embroidered.  Of  course,  the 
painting  is  far  more  quickly  done,  and 
where  one  has  a  knack,  is  very  effective. 


A  box  of  cheap  water-colors,  a  little 
courage  and  a  little  practice  will,  gener¬ 
ally,  accomplish  wonders.  A  most  use¬ 
ful  thing  to  have  in  decorative  or  fancy 
work,  and  one  whose  uses  are,  indeed, 
legion,  is  a  bottle  of  gilding.  Directions 
for  using  come  with  each  bottle,  so  that 
the  merest  tyro  can  use  it.  If  desired, 
the  flowers  may  be  embroidered  and  the 
letters  painted  or  gilded. 

Fig.  184  gives  another  chance  for  gild¬ 
ing  and  paint  brush.  The  prettiest 
lamp  or  chandelier  screens  noted  in  the 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HOME  TEACHING. 

WHEN  families  live  on  plantations 
15  or  more  miles  from  a  school 
of  any  kind,  as  was  the  case  with  our 
own  large  family,  the  question  of  the 
children’s  education  necessitates  a  choice 
between  boarding  school  or  home  in¬ 
struction.  My  parents  were  opposed  to 
sending  young  children  to  boarding 
schools,  and  wisely  kept  them  under 
their  own  supervision  and  influence, 
undertaking  their  education  themselves. 
Hut  educating  a  large  family  of  children 
is  rather  a  formidable  task  for  parents 
who  have  other  duties  as  well,  and  in 
such  eases,  the  eldest  boy  or  girl  can  be¬ 
come  an  important  assistant  and  teach 
all  the  younger  children,  if  properly 
directed.  They  should  be  allowed  a 
small  room  for  their  exclusive  use,  a 
table,  a  desk  or  so,  and  good  books  ;  and 
after  the  young  teacher  learns  how  to 
assemble  and  conduct  the  school,  it  will 
flourish,  and  be  a  great  source  of  enter¬ 
tainment  as  well  as  instruction  to  all 
the  children  concerned.  When  only  13 
years  old,  I  presided  over  one  of  these 
liliputian  school  rooms,  and  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  children  learned  quite 
as  much  as  if  they  had  been  under  the 
care  of  a  grown  teacher. 

It  was  our  delight  to  devise  methods 
by  which  lessons,  otherwise  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  little  minds,  became 
clear  and  interesting.  Much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  trying  to  teach  the 
children  the  difference  between  penin¬ 
sulas,  capes,  isthmuses,  etc.;  they  were 
just  so  many  great-sounding  words  to 
the  little  minds,  and  nothing  more. 
Realizing  this,  I  put  down  the  book,  got 
a  large  shallow  tin  pan  from  the  kitchen, 
tilled  it  half  full  of  clean  sand,  and 
poured  in  enough  water  thoroughly  to 
saturate  it.  With  the  hands,  the  sand 
was  pushed  together,  forming  two  rough 
bodies  of  land  joined  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  sand.  This  represented  our  continent, 
and  the  water  around  the  sand  the 
ocean.  A  bit  of  paper  was  then  twisted 
in  shape  for  a  ship,  and  the  children 
were  shown  how  it  must  sail  around 
South  America  because  of  the  isthmus. 
The  lesson  was  instantly  clear  to  them, 
and  so  interesting  that  the  little  hands 
would  contend  for  the  privilege  of  cut¬ 
ting,  with  one  sweep  of  the  fingers, 
through  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  see  the 
ship  sail  proudly  through.  Islands,  etc. , 
were  represented  in  like  manner,  and 
making  “  land  and  water  features  ”  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  lesson  that  was  never 
forgotten. 

We  also  found  the  following  little 
homemade  device  a  most  useful  aid  in 
teaching  children  the  names  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  different  States.  A  good- 
sized  map  of  the  U  nited  S  tates  was  drawn 
off  carefully  by  putting  a  sheet  of  trans¬ 
parent  white  paper  over  the  geography 
map,  or  if  the  map  can  be  spared  from 
an  old  book,  that  may  be  used  instead. 
Paste  the  map  on  a  board,  one  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  We  used  the 
side  of  a  clean  wooden  cracker  box. 
When  the  paste  is  dry,  cut  through  all 
the  division  lines  of  the  States  with  a 
scroll  saw.  When  this  is  done,  lay  the 
board  together  in  its  original  form,  and 
place  it  on  another  whole  board.  The 
sawed  board  has  a  margin  all  around 
the  United  States,  and  this  margin 


should  be  tacked  all  around  its  edge  to 
the  whole  board  on  which  it  rests,  but 
the  little  blocks  representing  the  States 
must  be  left  loose.  Into  the  middle  of 
each  State,  drive  a  round-headed  tack 
just  far  enough  to  hold  firmly.  This 
tack  is  to  be  used  as  a  knob  by  which 
the  State  may  be  lifted  from  and  re¬ 
turned  to  its  place  again.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  put  the  tack  at  the  capital  city  of 
each  State.  Lift  all  the  States  from 
their  places,  mix  them  together  in  a  box, 
and  offer  little  prizes  to  the  children 
who  will  replace  them  all  correctly.  Let 
them  refer  to  the  geography  map  for 
assistance  at  first,  then  gradually  they 
will  learn  to  locate  the  States  from 
memory. 

If  the  drawn  map  is  to  be  used,  color 
the  States  with  water-color  paints  or 
colored  pencils ;  trace  the  rivers  and 
towns  carefully  with  ink,  and  write  the 
name  of  each  State  clearly  and  neatly. 
At  first,  let  the  capital  city  of  the  State 
be  the  only  one  represented,  and  only 
the  largest  rivers  ;  when  these  are  thor- 
oroughly  memorized,  the  child  may  be 
allowed  to  add  other  towns  and  rivers 
to  the  map  by  referring  to  the  one  in 
his  book.  M  LANE  GRIFFIN. 


CANNING  GREEN  PEAS. 

1HAVE  often  tried  to  can  green  peas, 
and  invariably  failed  till  last  year, 
when  I  came  across  a  recipe  in  an  old 
Danish  journal,  which  I  tried  success¬ 
fully.  After  shelling  the  peas,  they  are 
mixed  with  dry  salt,  about  one  handful 
of  salt  to  the  quart  of  peas.  Let  them 
stand  two  days,  and  then  put  peas  and 
the  brine  that  has  formed  in  bottles, 
not  necessarily  preserve  jars,  shaking 
them  well  together.  Then  make  some 
paper  stoppers  and  put  in  the  bottles, 
wrap  them  up  in  hay  or  straw,  and  place 
in  the  boiler.  Fill  in  water  enough  to 
reach  the  necks  of  the  bottles  ;  then 
bring  them  to  a  boil  and  let  boil  till  the 
peas  begin  to  look  tender,  generally 
half  an  hour.  Lift  the  boiler  off,  leav¬ 
ing  the  bottles  in  till  perfectly  cold, 
when  they  are  taken  out.  Screw  on  the 
tops,  if  preserve  jars  ;  if  bottles,  cork 
with  new  scalded  corks,  and  seal  with 
sealing  wax.  Place  them  upright  in  the 
cellar,  and  when  wanted  for  use,  put  the 
peas  in  lukewarm  water  to  soak  over 
night ;  then  prepare  like  fresh  peas. 
By  this  method  they  lose  none  of  their 
original  flavor.  sophy  valentine. 


The  Dictionary  as  an  Educator  — 
There  is  no  more  useful  or  helpful  thing 
in  the  education  of  a  family  than  an 
unabridged  dictionary.  The  habit  of 
finding  out  the  meaning  of  words  is  an 
important  one,  and  where  the  means  of 
finding  them  are  at  hand,  it  very  soon 
becomes  a  pleasure  to  search  them  out. 
I  know  the  mother  of  a  large  family  who, 
when  asked  by  some  one  of  the  children 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  invariably  re¬ 
plied,  “  Look  in  the  dictionary  ;  that 
will  tell  you  plainer  and  in  better  words 
than  I  can.”  One  of  the  best  invest¬ 
ments  that  can  be  made  for  growing 
children  is  in  an  unabridged  dictionary. 
Although  the  first  cost  often  seems  con¬ 
siderable,  it  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  a  few  years.  aunt  rachel. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

It.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Azalea  Mollis. 

E.  W.  M  ,  Acushmt,  Mass. — What  shall  .1  do  to 
root  Azalea  mollis  ? 

Ans — Layering  in  spring,  tbe  part 
buried  being  wrapped  in  moss,  is  a  cus¬ 
tomary  practice  ;  the  layer  must  be  left 
two  years  before  separating.  Cuttings 
of  the  previous  year’s  wood  may  be 
rooted  in  early  autumn  ;  they  should  be 
two  or  three  inches  long,  taken  with  a 
heel,  and  rooted  with  sand.  If  placed 
outside,  they  should  be  covered  with  a 
handlight 

Ornamental  Nut  Tree. 

A.  B.  C.,  Ocean  County,  N.  ./. — What  is  the  best 
rapid-growing  nut  tree  to  be  used  for  shade  and 
ornament  ? 

Ans. — We  should  choose  the  Ridgeley 
chestnut,  the  pecan  next.  A  well¬ 
shaped  chestnut  makes  a  very  handsome 
tree,  apart  from  its  economic  value,  and 
it  is  an  object  of  great  beauty  when  in 
bloom.  A.  B.  C.  may  be  determined  in 
his  choice  of  a  nut  tree  by  his  soil  and 
location.  The  chestnut  thrives  in  a 
light,  well-drained  soil,  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  sand  and  decomposed  quartz  or 
slate,  but  it  does  not  like  heavy  clay  or 
limestone.  In  New  Jersey,  it  is  found 
in  comparatively  low-lying  situations, 
but  with  a  sandy  or  porous  subsoil.  The 
pecan  likes  a  deep,  moist  soil,  and  grows, 
by  preference,  in  such  a  situation.  If 
planted  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  it  should  be 
enriched,  and  a  mulch  of  leaves,  straw 
or  old  manure  put  over  the  roots  of  the 
newly-planted  tree  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches.  It  will  be  wise  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  mulch  until  the  tree  attains  a 
good  size. 

Climbing  Greenhouse  Roses. 

J.  B.  Y.,  Montrose  County,  Col.—l.  The  center 
bed  in  my  greenhouse  is  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground  floor,  and  there  is  a  space  above  the  bed 
about  five  feet  to  the  center  of  the  top.  I  would 
like  some  climbing  roses  to  place  in  the  center 
bed.  Will  you  tell  me  the  best  for  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  soil  best  adapted  for  them  ?  I  prefer 
roses  for  winter  blooming.  2.  I  would  also  like 
the  names  of  some  bush  roses  that  would  bloom 
best  in  winter. 

Ans. — 1.  J.  B.  Y.  does  not  say  whether 
the  bed  is  to  be  occupied  by  other 
plants,  as  well  as  the  climbing  rose  ;  if 
so,  he  must  be  careful  that  too  much  roof 
space  is  not  occupied,  or  the  plants  be¬ 
neath  will  suffer  for  want  of  light.  The 
climbing  rose  most  commonly  seen  in 
greenhouses  is  the  beautiful  Noisette 
Marechal  Niel,  without  doubt  the  finest 
of  all  yellow  roses,  but  unfortunately, 
it  is  a  cropper,  and  will  not  give  the 
flowers  when  J.  B.  Y.  needs  them. 
Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins,  yellow, 
would  be  fine  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is  very 
vigorous  and  free-blooming,  and  the 
flowers  are  fine  and  salable.  It  is  a 
sport  from  the  old  Perle  des  Jardins,  the 
standard  yellow  for  forcing.  Climbing 
Meteor,  crimson,  is  an  other  good  rose  for 
the  situation  given,  but  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  would  require  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  the  Perle,  for  the  bush 
form  of  Meteor,  from  which  it  sported, 
requires  more  heat  than  any  other  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea.  With  plenty  of  warmth,  it 
flowers  most  abundantly,  while  in  a  tem¬ 


perature  tnat  suits  other  Hybrid  Tea 
roses  it  will  sulk  all  winter,  producing  a 
sparse  quantity  of  stunted  and  badly- 
colored  blooms.  Qloire  de  Dijon,  rosy 
salmon  and  yellow,  exquisitely  fragrant, 
is  a  fine  Climbing  Tea,  while  for  summer 
bloom,  the  old  Bourbon  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  flesh  shaded  fawn,  is  often 
grown  as  a  greenhouse  climber.  There 
is  also  a  climbing  form  of  the  beautiful 
silvery  pink  La  France,  and  this  is  a 
good  winter  bloomer.  The  soil  for  these 
is  the  same  as  for  other  roses  grown 
under  glass  ;  a  compost  formed  by  stack¬ 
ing  fibrous  loam  and  manure  in  layers 
outside,  the  pile  being  turned  and 
chopped  over  at  intervals,  until  all  is 
well  rotted  together.  When  used  in  the 
greenhouse  benches,  a  small  quantity  of 
bone  dust  is  a  desirable  addition.  J.  B. 
Y.  may  have  to  modify  the  stacking 
process,  however,  in  Colorado,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  climate,  which,  pos¬ 
sibly,  will  not  permit  the  slow  rotting 
that  takes  place  in  a  lower  altitude. 

2.  The  best  “  bush  roses  for  blooming 
in  winter,”  would  be  some  of  the  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas  ordinarily  forced  under 
glass.  The  following  list  comprises 
some  of  the  best  for  general  commercial 
use :  The  Bride,  white ;  Bridesmaid, 
bright  pink  shaded  flesh  ;  La  France, 
silvery  rose,  changing  to  pink ;  Belle 
Siebrecht,  rich  crimson  pink,  with  sil¬ 
very  shadings,  very  fine  ;  Mrs.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  rich  crimson  pink  ;  Perle 
des  Jardins,  the  best  forcing  yellow  ; 
Mme.  Cusin,  rosy  crimson,  shaded  yel¬ 
low  at  base,  a  beautiful  rose,  but  does 
not  do  well  in  all  sections ;  Mme.  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  satiny  rose,  shape  of  La 
France,  very  fine ;  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  pure  white,  shading  to  amber 
at  center,  very  popular,  especially  for 
summer  use;  Mme.  Pierre  Guillot,  cream, 
banded  with  carmine  pink,  base  of 
petals  coppery  orange  ;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Whit¬ 
ney,  clear  deep  pink,  fine  foliage,  very 
sweet ;  Souvenir  de  Wootton,  crimson. 
The  last  named,  though  a  very  beautiful 
rose,  is  now  being  superseded  by  Meteor, 
but  the  fact  that  it  does  not  demand  so 
high  a  temperature  as  Meteor,  makes  it 
valuable  where  a  crimson  variety  is 
needed  in  a  house  of  mixed  roses. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  rosy-flowered  Oxalis  is  blooming 
very  freely,  making  a  fine  show  out  in 
the  sun.  In  a  bed  shaded  during  a  part 
of  the  day,  the  flowers  close  up,  so  a 
sunny  place  should  always  be  selected 
for  this  plant.  In  a  very  sunny  place, 
especially  a  dry,  sandy  slope,  where  most 
plants  refuse  to  grow,  the  common 
Prickly  pear  (Opuntia)  and  mixed  Por- 


tulacas  make  a  fine  show  without 
trouble. 

In  a  bed  shaded  by  large  trees,  and 
protected  from  the  full  force  of  the 
wind,  palms,  rubbers,  and  Begonias, 
which  are  used  as  house  plants  during 
the  winter,  spend  the  summer  to  great 
advantage.  Rubber  trees  are  often  seen 
growing  up  to  one  very  tall  spindling 
shoot,  without  any  disposition  to  branch; 
this  should  be  altered  by  pinching  out 
the  top  bud  in  the  fall,  causing  the  plant 
to  form  other  shoots.  As  a  rule,  the 
rubber  plant  does  not  branch  without 
pinching  out,  under  our  system  of  cul¬ 
ture,  though  one  well-known  florist  is 
familiar  in  the  trade  as  the  producer 
of  naturally  branching  rubbers,  without 
the  pinching  process.  We  should  hardly 
advise  putting  the  variegated  rubber 
plant  outside  during  summer,  because  it 
is  so  very  susceptible  to  leaf  injury  ;  in¬ 
deed,  we  should  not  recommend  it  as  a 
house  plant,  either.  When  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  the  foliage  is  very  handsome, 
but  it  is  extremely  subject  to  a  species 
of  leaf  blight  which,  beginning  in  the 
creamy  variegation,  gradually  extends 
over  the  remainder  of  the  leaf.  This 
trouble  attacks  the  plant  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  though  it  is 
naturally  intensified  by  any  check  to 
growth.  No  doubt  it  is  the  result  of 
constitutional  weakness,  of  which  varie¬ 
gation  is  often  an  evidence.  Some  of 
the  large  wholesale  florists  have  almost 
given  up  growing  the  variegated  rubber 
for  commercial  purposes,  on  account  of 
this  trouble. 

German  Irises  have  given  a  very  fine 
show  this  year,  as  usual.  These  are 
some  of  the  most  satisfactory  plants  in 
the  hardy  border.  They  seem  to  thrive 
equally  well  in  any  soil  or  situation, 
and  give  an  abundance  of  bloom,  in  all 
shades  of  blue,  purple,  white  and  yel¬ 
low.  Old-established  clumps  of  these 
plants  make  a  fine  feature  in  the  edges 
of  a  lawn  or  shrubbery  bed.  A  little 
later  the  Japan  Irises  (I.  Kmmpferi) 
will  be  a  very  showy  feature. 

Among  red  roses,  none  now  in  bloom 
is  more  satisfactory  than  Fisher 
Holmes  and  Marie  Baumann.  T  h  e 
former  may  be  described  as  an  improved 
Gen.  Jacqueminot;  it  has  the  brilliant 
color,  good  foliage  and  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  last-named  rose,  but  is 
fuller  and  more  shapely  in  bloom.  Marie 
Baumann  is  a  brilliant  crimson,  though 
less  fiery  than  Fisher  Holmes,  the  flower 
extremely  full.  No  flowers  should  be 
allowed  to  wither  on  the  plant,  as  by 
cutting  them  we  insure  some  scattering 
autumn  blooms.  In  the  case  of  the 
beautiful  pink-flowered  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
the  fall  crop  becomes  more  than  a  scat¬ 
tering  ;  this  variety  can  usually  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  autumn  roses.  The  old 
Hybrid  China  Mme.  Plantier  is  now  a 
mass  of  white  flowers ;  the  blooming 
season  of  this  rose  is  short,  but  while  it 
lasts  it  is  most  attractive.  It  is  very 
hardy,  healthy  and  free-blooming  ;  a 
fine  rose  for  cemetery  planting. 


VICTORIES.  ^ 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver.  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie 
bus.  Ga.,  1888. 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Miciwinte7FaIr~’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition.  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst.'<>7 

t?T Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adtv. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER.  COLO. 

H^  We^manufaeture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods; 

STEEL*  FURNACES,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


tmequaled  HOME  COMFORT 


also  the 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  yon  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


(Haking 

and  health  making 
are  included  in  the 
making  of  HIRES 
Rootbeer.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  great  tem¬ 
perance  drink  is  an  event 
of  importance  in  a  million 
well  regulated  homes. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

is  full  of  good  health. 
Invigorating,  appetiz¬ 
ing,  satisfying.  Put 
some  up  to-day  and 
have  it  ready  to  put 
down  whenever  you’re 
thirsty. 

Made  only  by  The 
Charles  E.  Hires  Co., 
Philadelphia.  A  pack¬ 
age  makes  5  gallons. 
Sold  everywhere. 


— This  little  circlet  1 
of  balls.  They  make  ] 


The  Peoria 
Washer 

its  kind. 

Ball 

Bearings 
Like  a 
Bicycle. 

A  Thorough 
Cleanser. 

No  wear 
and  tear  on 
clothing 
Booklet  Free. 

Cl. ARK,  QVIF.N  &  MORSE, 

315  W.  St.,  Rear  in,  Ill. 


FINE  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK  FARM  of  90  acres 
for  sile  cheap  for  cash  Possession  at  once 
0.  K.  COMPTON.  Redden,  Sussex  County,  Del. 


SI  DO  YOU  SHAVE?  SI 

If  so,  you  want  a  good  razor — one  that 
you  can’t  make  cut  you.  There  is  only 
ODe  such.  It  is  the  Safety.  The  price 
is  ®2.  You  can’t  buy  it  any  place  for 
less,  because  it  is  worth  it.  For  just  one 
month — J  une — no  longer,  no  shorter,  we 
will  let  you  have  one  for  less  than  they 
cost  us  by  the  dozen.  Any  time  during 
the  month  of  June,  you  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $2,  with  10  cents 


extra  for  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
the  razor  by  return  mail,  and  the  paper 
for  a  year  to  the  new  subscriber.  Of 
course,  you  will  get  81  for  the  new  sub¬ 
scription,  so  the  razor  will  cost  you  only 
81  besides  the  postage.  This  will  hold 
good  only  for  the  month  of  June.  We 
positively  will  not  repeat  this  offer  after 
June.  If  not  satisfied,  we  will  return 
the  money.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if 
you  want  comfort  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  shaving. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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EARLY  SOUTHERN  PEACHES. 

Of  Greensboro,  I  can  say  but  little 
from  personal  experience,  as  we  have 
not  fruited  it ;  but  from  all  that  I 
can  learn,  it  is  of  the  Alexander  class, 
and  claimed  to  be  earlier  and  larger 
than  that  variety.  It  is  extensively 
grown  in  some  sections  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Sneed. — We  have  cultivated  this  va¬ 
riety  eight  years,  and  first  received  it 
under  the  name  of  "Peebles”  which,  I 
understand,  was  its  original  name.  It 
is  also  grown  in  Mississippi  under  the 
name  of  “  Bowers.”  It  is  of  the  Chinese 
strain  ;  tree  exceedingly  thrifty  ;  foliage 
large  and  luxuriant.  Habit  of  tree  is  of 
open  growth ;  fruit  medium,  creamy- 
white,  carmine  blush  and  mottlings  ; 
flesh  greenish- white,  fine  grain,  juicy, 
sprightly,  vinous,  adheres  slightly  to  the 
stone  ;  quality  good.  Its  period  of  ma¬ 
turity  at  Augusta  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  on  the  average  six  to 
eight  days  before  that  of  the  Alexander. 
This  year,  perfectly  ripe  specimens  were 
gathered  on  May  23.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  best  earliest  peach  we  have.  Those 
who  have  shipped  it  largely,  state  that 
it  carries,  on  the  average,  as  well  as 
Alexander. 

Triumph. — Fruit  above  medium,  skin 
downy,  dark  orange-yellow,  nearly  cov¬ 
ered  with  dark  carmine  ;  flesh  yellow 
half  way  to  the  stone,  where  it  changes 
to  greenish-white  and  adheres  slightly 
to  the  stone  like  Alexander.  Juicy, 
melting  and  slightly  sub-acid.  Quality 
good,  but  not  as  good  as  the  Alexander, 
with  which  it  ripens.  Tree  moderately 
vigorous,  compact  grower,  and  bears 
very  young.  The  great  value  of  this 
peach  for  market  purposes  is  its  yellow 
color  and  attractive  appearance,  it  being 
the  earliest  yellow  peach  so  far  known, 
and  possesses  excellent  carrying  quali¬ 
ties. 

Red  River. — This  is  of  western  origin 
and  may  be  said  to  be  an  improvement 
on  Early  Louise,  which  it  resembles  in 
general  appearance  and  size,  but  is  of 
better  quality,  and  matures  before  Alex¬ 
ander  is  half  gone,  therefore  from  six 
to  eight  days  earlier  than  Early  Louise. 

Georgia.  p.  j.  bekckmans. 

The  Sneed  peach  commenced  ripening 
here  this  year  May  15  ;  first  shipment, 
May  17,  seven  days  ahead  of  Alexander. 
The  size  is  good.  It  bruises  easily,  not 
much  color.  Care  will  have  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  pick  at  just  the  right  time  for 
shipment.  Fair  quality. 

Greensboro  fruited  here  the  first  time 
this  year;  ripe,  May  27.  Similar  to  Rivers 
in  looks,  has  a  soft  place  same  as  Rivers, 
and  not  near  so  good  quality. 

Triumph.  I  had  100  of  the  original 
1,000  trees  sold  by  Mr.  Rusted,  the  origi¬ 
nator,  planted  January,  1895.  I  picked 
75  peaches  June,  1895,  five  months  after. 
June,  1896,  shipped  10  six  basket  car¬ 
riers,  and  this  year,  May  27,  I  shipped 
two  crates,  and  I  shall  ship  30  to  40 
crates  in  all  this  season  from  the  100 
trees  now  two  years  old.  It  is  a  few 
days  later  than  the  Alexander,  averages 
larger,  yellow  fleshed,  color  red  all 
over,  and  will  remain  on  the  tree  one 
week,  or  even  longer,  after  fully  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  not  drop  oU  or  rot.  The  best 
shipper  of  any  peach  known.  Very  good 
quality.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  very  free  bearer  ;  fruit  needs  thin¬ 
ning  to  obtain  best  results. 

Georgia.  J.  s.  crooks. 

This  station  has  only  young  trees  of 
the  Sneed  and  Greensboro  peaches,  and 
has  not  yet  fruited  either.  Sneed,  how¬ 
ever,  from  what  we  have  seen  elsewhere, 
appears  to  be  quite  promising,  and  may 
displace  Alexander  in  course  of  time, 
when  it  becomes  better  known.  It  is 
being  planted  largely  in  this  State.  Tri¬ 
umph  we  are  well  acquainted  with,  as 
its  originator,  Mr.  Husted,  is  a  near 
neighbor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  trees  ever  introduced.  In  growth 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  also 
quite  productive.  The  fruit  is  larger, 


better  colored  and  of  much  better  quality 
than  Alexander,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
early,  neither  is  it  a  perfect  freestone. 
It  belongs  properly  to  the  semi-cling 
type.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  displace 
either  Alexander  or  Sneed,  but  it  would 
form  an  admirable  close  succession  to 
them,  and  I  think  will  prove  a  money 
maker.  h  n.  stabnes. 

Horticulturist  Georgia  Esp  Sta. 


TWO  CELERY  BULLETINS. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  CORNELL  STATION 

Notes  on  Celery.— Bulletin  No.  132.— The 
special  subjects  discussed  in  this  bulletin  are  the 
destructive  diseases  known  as  early  and  late 
blight,  the  construction  of  storage  houses  and 
experiments  with  fertilizers  on  celery. 

Early  blight,  which  has  proved  very  destruct¬ 
ive,  makes  its  appearance  both  in  the  seed  bed 
and  the  field.  Beginning  on  the  outer  leaves,  it 
appears  in  spots  more  or  less  circular,  grayish- 
green  at  first,  afterwards  becoming  brown  and 
ashen.  In  its  early  stages,  there  is  a  well-defined 
spot  with  slightly  raised  border,  but  when  the 
spots  become  numerous  on  a  leaf,  it  begins  to 
turn  yellow,  and  the  fungus  develops  abundantly 
in  indefinite  areas,  giving  ashen  spots.  The  fila¬ 
mentous  vegetative  organs  of  this  fungus  grow 
within  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  soon  protruding 
minute,  fertile  filaments,  or  hyphie,  through  the 
pores  of  the  leaf.  These  hypbae  bear  the  spores, 
or  reproductive  bodies  which,  falling  upon  other 
leaves,  under  suitable  conditions,  germinate  by 
the  protrusion  of  thread-like  tubes,  which  enter 
the  leaf,  carrying  on  the  destructive  work  of  the 
fungus.  These  spores  retain  their  vitality  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  feared  that  they  are  able  to 
pass  through  the  winter  without  injury. 

This  disease  has  been  reported  as  most  abun¬ 
dant  during  hot,  dry  periods,  and  also  most  in¬ 
jurious  during  warm,  muggy  days.  In  dry,  hot 
weather,  the  vigor  of  the  plant  is  reduced,  and 
with  heavy  dews  at  night,  the  action  of  the  fun¬ 
gus  is  marked,  especially  on  the  lower  leaves. 
With  a  wet  soil  and  muggy  days,  a  rapid  spread 
of  the  disease  is  noted.  It  is  stated  that,  where 
the  air  is  cool  and  moist,  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
unknown.  This  disease  disappears  with  the  cool 
nights  of  autumn,  but  it  may  be  followed  by  what 
is  called  the  late  blight. 

In  treating  this  disease  with  fungicides,  the 
most  pronounced  results  are  so  far  in  favor 
of  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution, 
although,  in  one  region,  sulphur  has  seemed 
more  successful.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  in  1891,  Dr.  Halsted  found  that  the  yield 
of  marketable  celery  from  a  row  treated  with  the 
copper  compound  was  nearly  double  that  of  an 
adjacent  untreated  row,  although  applications 
were  not  made  until  the  celery  was  badly  blighted. 
At  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Experiment  Station, 
sulphur  was  recommended  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  for  1,200  plants.  It  is  suggested  that,  at 
the  time  of  planting,  the  leaves  of  young  plants 
might  be  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  copper, 
and  the  growing  plants  sprayed  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks  with  a  solution  of  the  same  strength. 
Young  plants  showing  traces  of  the  disease  in 
the  seed  bed  should  never  be  set  out.  All  refuse 
matter  and  diseased  material  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  As  the  wild  parsnip  suffers  from  a  dis¬ 
ease  closely  resembling  this  celery  blight,  it  is 
wise  to  destroy  any  of  these  plants  that  may  be 
about  the  fields. 

The  disease  known  as  late  blight  follows  the 
early  blight,  continuing  until  late  in  the  fall.  In 
general  appearance,  it  resembles  the  early  blight, 
but  is  distinguished  by  more  irregular  spots,  of 
a  tawny  color.  With  a  slight  attack,  the  irregular 
spots  are  well  defined,  but  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  fungus  may  spread  to  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaves,  and  even  to  the  petioles.  The 
minute  black  fruit  bodies  are  then  so  abundant 
as  to  be  visible  without  a  magnifying  glass.  This 
disease  is  active  until  the  plants  are  lifted,  and 
even  continues  its  ravages  after  they  are  stored. 
Spraying  with  a  weak  solution  of  copper  car¬ 
bonate  is  suggested  as  a  remedial  measure. 

The  proper  construction  of  a  celery  house  calls 
for  protection  against  freezing  and  excessive 
moisture,  and  a  temperature  low  enough  to  sus¬ 
pend  the.  activities  of  the  plant,  and  discourage 
fungous  growth.  The  celery  house  advised  has 
a  brick  foundation,  and  the  roof  is  provided  with 
air  chambers  and  paper  linings.  There  is  a 
large  air  chamber,  with  separate  windows,  above 
the  collar  beams.  This  style  of  house  seems  to 
give  highly  satisfactory  results. 

Varieties  and  Marketing  in  Rhode  Island. — 
Bulletin  44,  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 
— In  addition  to  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
leading  market  varieties  of  celery,  this  bulletin 
describes  prevailing  methods  of  culture  and  the 
diseases  affecting  celery.  The  advantages  of 
the  trench  system,  now  superseded  by  level  cul¬ 
ture,  are  mentioned,  though  the  active  competi¬ 
tion  in  market  growing  has  compelled  a  change 
to  the  latter  less  costly  system.  In  the  trench 
method,  trenches  are  dug  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
six  inches  or  more  in  depth,  and  a  foot  or  more 
in  width,  the  sides  being  perpendicular;  from 
two  to  four  inches  of  stable  manure  and,  per¬ 
haps,  some  concentrated  fertilizer  are  worked 
into  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  two  rows  of  celery  are  planted  in 
the  trench.  It  is  blanched  either  by  boards,  or 
by  the  earth  that  was  thrown  out  in  digging  the 
trench.  The  advantages  of  the  trench  system 
are  the  richness  of  the  soil  provided,  the  moisture 
secured,  and  the  fact  that  the  roots  are  protected 


from  burning  sun  heat.  The  first  two  requisites 
can  be  provided  in  level  culture  by  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  artificial  irrigation, 
but  the  third  requisite,  the  coolness  of  the  soil 
during  a  very  warm  period,  still  seems  an  un¬ 
solved  problem. 

The  chief  diseases  affecting  cultivated  celery  are 
Black-heart,  blight,  and  blast.  It  is  suggested  that 
one  of  the  causes  leading  to  these  troubles  may  be 
the  need  of  additional  covering  for  the  roots, 
which  is  not  supplied  in  level  culture.  In  support 
of  this  view,  it  is  stated  that,  when  a  mulch  of 
fresh  sea-weed  two  inches  thick  was  placed 
about  plants  showing  these  diseases,  it  checked 
the  progress  of  the  troubles.  A  similar  result 
was  obtained  by  mulching  the  plants  with  two 
inches  of  earth  from  the  center  of  the  rows,  and 
then  filling  the  ditches  with  fresh  sea- weed,  turn¬ 
ing  water  into  them  occasionally  to  keep  the  sea¬ 
weed  moist.  Lawn  clippings,  coarse  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  and  even  the  leaves  from  other  affected 
celery  plants,  seemed  of  material  benefit  when 
used  as  a  mulch.  In  the  experiments  recorded 
in  the  bulletin,  the  blight  was  more  prevalent  on 
plants  of  Paris  Golden  celery  which  stood  18 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  thus  allowing  the  sun 
to  strike  the  ground  all  about  them  more  than 
where  a  dense  mat  of  foliage  was  produced  by 
closer  planting.  When  celery  plants  are  put  in 
properly  prepared  trenches,  and  two  or  three 
inches  of  soil  drawn  in  over  their  roots  upon  the 
approach  of  hot  weather,  there  is  no  serious 
trouble  from  these  diseases  if  the  trenches  always 
have  a  proper  supply  of  water.  While  the  lack 
of  proper  protection  of  the  roots  of  celery  plants 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  all  celery  diseases,  this 
seems  to  be  the  principal  fault  of  the  level  cul¬ 
ture  as  now  practiced.  There  are  two  ways  of 
correcting  these  faults;  either  by  carrying  the 
roots  farther  below  the  natural  surface  of  the 
soil  by  setting  the  plants  in  shallow  furrows  and 
drawing  the  earth  in  about  them  as  they  grow, 
or  by  raising  the  surface  of  the  soil  along  the 
rows  by  “  hilling”  them,  or  by  mulching  them. 

All  the  leading  market  varieties  of  celery  are 
described  in  this  bulletin.  The  Paris  Golden  or 
Golden  Self-Blanching  is  said  to  be  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  all  sorts  now  grown  for  sale.  This  never 
has  the  bitter  flavor  present  in  poorly  blanched 
White  Plume,  though  it  is  sometimes  marketed 
before  fully  ripened,  owing  to  its  self-blanching 
habit. 


Collingsworth  County,  Texas.  —  Crops  are 
more  promising  than  for  five  years  past.  If  we 
escape  destruction  by  hail,  wheat  and  oats  will 
be  exceptionally  good.  Peaches,  apricots  and 
plums,  which  are  about  all  the  fruits  grown  here, 
are  a  full  crop.  e.  m.  r. 


Women  nowadays 
are  learning  that  it  pays 
to  be  healthy,  that  it 
pays  to  be  strong.  Weak 
women  make  bad  wives 
and  worse  mothers.  A 
woman  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  become  an  athlete 
in  order  to  fit  herself  for 
the  duties  of  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  If  she 
will  obey  common  sense 
rules  of  health,  and  be 
sure  that  the  organs  that 
constitute  her  woman¬ 
hood  are  always  healthy  and  strong,  she  will 
be  a  capable  and  healthy  wife  and  mother. 
The  best  medicine  for  the  treatment  of 
weakness  and  disease  of  the  organs  dis¬ 
tinctly  feminine  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  a  regularly  gradu¬ 
ated  physician  —  an  eminent  and  skillful 
specialist,.  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consult¬ 
ing  physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  There 
are  on  file  at  that  institution  letters  of  over 


90,000  women  testifying  to  the  marvelous 
merits  of  the  “Favorite  Prescription.”  It 
acts  directly  on  the  organs  that  make  wife¬ 
hood  and  motherhood  possible.  It  makes 
them  strong  and  healthy.  It  cures  all 
weakness  and  disease.  It  smoothes  the  way 
to  almost  paugless  maternity.  It  insures 
healthy  children.  All  good  druggists  sell  it. 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Reynolds,  of  North  Fenton,  Broome 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  ‘‘I  thought  I  would  write  you 
a  few  lines  as  I  have  been  taking  your  medicine 
and  using  it  in  my  family.  I  have  just  taken  an¬ 
other  bottle  of  your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and 
it  has  done  me  lots  of  good.  I  think  it  is  a 
grand  medicine." 

The  newly-wedded  wife,  above  all  other 
women,  needs  a  good  medical  book.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser 
fills  this  want.  It  contains  over  1000  pages 
and  300  illustrations.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  physiology  of  the  organs  dis¬ 
tinctly  feminine.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps, 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only ,  to  the  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  free  copy,  paper-covered.  If 
a  cloth  binding  is  wanted,  send  10  ^entk 
extra  (31  cents  in  all). 


Neponset  Fabric  should  not  be 
confounded  with  ordinary  tarred 
building  papers  that,  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  crack,  crumble, 
and  quickly  rot  away. 

Neponset  is  absolutely  wind, 
water,  frost,  and  vermin  proof, 
and  is  a  splendid  roof  and  side 
covering  in  place  of  shingles  and 
clapboards  for  outbuildings,  is  un¬ 
excelled  as  a  substitute  for  back 
plaster  in  dwellings,  and  it  does 
not  crack,  crumble,  or  draw  from 
the  studs.  You  can  use  it  for 
a  hundred  different  things, —  for 
roofs,  sides,  and  walls  of  houses, 
barns,  hen-houses,  green-houses, 
hotbeds,  haystacks,  wagon-covers, 
and  on  the  kitchen  floor  and 
shelves  of  closets,  etc. 

Neponset  should  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  of  every 
description  to  make  them  warm, 
dry,  and  draughtless  ;  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  shingles  or  clap¬ 
boards.  It  won’t  last  forever,  but 
it  will  last  a  mighty  long  time,  and 
it  is  the  cheapest  fabric  on  the 
market. 

For  inside  lining  Neponset  Black 
Building  Paper  is  best. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


i 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall— now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  in  the  Spring,  50  to  100 
pounds  per  acre — will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P,0.)N.Y, 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  EERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain , 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

VST  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings.”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Senp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York,  Fa. 


1  Cash  and  responsible  buyers 
■<  Address  HUBBAUD  &  CO., 
(  708  Merchants  B’k,  Balt.,  Md 


Save  IVIoney  !  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  ! 


Pure  Haw 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Bone  and 


Why  not  economize  ? 

Bone  Meal . 

Corn  &  Grain  Fert  . .  33 
Economy  Fertilizer .  > 
Tobacco  Fertilizer.,  d 
Potato  Fertilizer. ...  *5 
Meat  Fertilizer . < 


You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 

Ammonia.  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c . $22 

Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  1)4  to  'i)4  p.c.  16 

Ammonia,  '2)4  to  3)4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,:!  tot  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid.  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  314  to  4)4  p.c.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid.  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  0  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  4)4  to  5)4  p.c.Phos.Aeid,  13  to  15  p.c . 18 

ECU  SAMPLES  AND  HOOK  WRITE 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO..  P.  0.  Box  1017. 708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 


Sue  ess  With  Fruits  in  Snyder  County,  Pa  —I 
have  been  engaged  in  fruit  culture  13  years,  atd 
started  with  nothing'',  or  but  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  Everybody  tried  to  talk  the  idea  out  of  me, 
even  my  parents,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  The 
old  field  on  which  I  started  was  such  as  nobody 
else  wanted,  so  poor  that  an  old  man  tbatcleared 
it  said  that  they  never  raised  more  than  the  seed 
on  it  I  kept  my  courage  and  started  peaches 
and  raspberries,  and  a  few  years  pave  me  some 
money  to  plantmore  largely.  My  firstpeacb  trees 
were  a  partial  failure,  due  to  not  having  the  best 
varieties.  To-day  I  have  a  home  worth  what  I 
owe,  and  have  3.600  peach  trees  on  my  own  land, 
and  between  7.000  and  8,000  planted  on  shares.  I 
also  have  200  apple  trees  coming  into  bearing, 
300  pear  trees,  85  cherry.  82  apricot  and  about 
65,000  raspberry  plants,  three  acres  in  blackber¬ 
ries,  2,100  currants,  some  gooseberries  and  straw¬ 
berries,  horses,  wagons  and  implements  to  culti¬ 
vate  these  fruits.  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Butz,  from  our 
State  experiment  station,  paid  me  a  visit  last 
May.  The  land  on  which  I  started  this  orchard 
was  bought  for  $7  an  acre.  I  live  about  35  miles 
from  the  anthracite  coal  region,  and  have  to  ship 
all  my  fruit — I  haul  it  six  miles  to  the  railroad. 
A  great  many  farmers  are  complaining  and  some 
not  making  a  square  liviDg,  but  I  have  managed 
to  succeed  ro  far.  .j.  f.  b. 

Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — We  are  just 
(June  10)  commencing  to  pick  strawberries  in 
this  vicinity,  and  they  promise  a  full  crop, 
although  there  is  rather  a  small  acreage.  Cher¬ 
ries  are  a  light  crop;  a  very  light  set  of  sour 
except  English  Morello.  The  sweet  cherries  have 
set  quite  full.  Pears  promise  a  full  crop  except 
Seckel,  which  did  not  bloom  as  early  as  last  year. 
The  apple  crop  will  be  considerably  smaller  than 
last  year,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  summer 
and  fall  apples.  In  talking  with  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  cold  storage  houses  in  this  vicinity, 
most  of  them  say  that  there  was  no  profit  in  stor¬ 
ing  pears  the  last  season,  although  one  owner 
said  that  he  had  made  a  profit  on  his  pears.  It 
has  also  been  a  very  bad  season  for  apples, 
farmers  holding  large  quantities  in  the  cellars 
and  shipping  them  in  the  spring  for  what  they 
could  get.  Some  apples  were  shipped  from  here 
the  past  week,  coming  out  in  perfect  condition 
and  selling  for  the  best  prices  of  the  season. 
Many  cold  storage  men  have  made  the  mistake 
of  not  putting  in  only  the  best  grades;  culls  do 
not  pay.  There  seems  to  be  the  most  money  in 
storing  apples  like  Greenings,  if  they  do  not 
scald,  Spys  and  Spitzenbergs.  One  cold  storage 
man  sold  Spitzenbergs  in  the  New  York  market 
for  $6  per  barrel,  Spys  for  $5,  and  could  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  They  were  well  colored,  large, 
smooth  and  firm.  The  Spitzenbergs,  in  the  words 
of  the  coldhouse  man,  “  were  as  large  as  Kings.” 
Those  apples  were  bought  for  $1.50  per  barrel, 
and  bad  been  sprayed.  Most  of  the  coldhouse 
men  would  rather  buy  sprayed  fruit;  one  buys 
only  sprayed  fruit.  b.  d.  y.  b. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.— For  two  years  past, 
Crimson  clover  was  a  partial  failure  on  this  lake 
shore,  partly  for  the  want  of  a  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  more  largely  on  account  of 
the  excessive  droughts  of  those  two  seasons.  In 
1896,  I  secured  seed  enough  from  40  rods  to  seed 
about  six  acres,  seeding  in  the  chaff,  from  July  1 
to  August  1,  on  well-prepared  soil.  The  season 
has  been  favorable,  the  plants  made  a  s  rong 
growth  and  have  now  been  in  full  bloom  for  a 
week.  The  sight  is  almost  equal  to  a  bed  of  roses 
aDd  the  blooms  are  plucked  by  the  passer-by  and 
carried  away  for  their  bright  color.  The  strip  of 
land  that  produced  my  seed  in  1896  was  plowed, 
harrowed  and  rolled,  alter  the  seed  was  removed, 
and  this  reseeded  itself,  ard  will  yield  seed 
enough  for  15  or  20  acres  this  year.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  among  fruit  trees  and  was  turned 
under  for  the  benefit  of  the  land. 

From  personal  observation  and  information 
from  various  points  throughout  the  State,  it  is 
safe  to  make  the  following  estimate:  The  peach 
crop  will  hardly  exceed  one-tenth  of  a  crop;  the 
excessive  curl-leaf  has  partially  ruined  the  crop, 
and  damaged  the  trees.  Cold  north  winds  have 
prevailed  through  May  and  part  of  June;  these 
in  connection  with  the  over-abundant  crop  last 
year,  leaving  the  trees  in  an  exhausted  condition, 
will  readily  account  for  our  failure  this  year. 
Early  apples  promise  a  full  crop,  late  ODee,  par¬ 
ticularly  Baldwin,  light.  Pears,  a  good  average, 
and  cherries  the  same.  Plums,  a  medium  crop. 
Small  fruits  abundant.  w.  a.  s. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  June  19,  1897. 
BEAN3  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice . l  I5@i  17U 

Medium,  choice .  9U@  — 

Pea,  choice  .  85@87* 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  80®  82 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  33@  — 

Ked  Kidney,  choice  . 1  75©l  80 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  30@l  61 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  90@  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  ot@l  10 

Lima,  Cal.,  160  lbs) . 1  *o@l  25 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel . . .  75@  77 

Bags,  per  bushel .  67@  70 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Or.amery,  Wanern,  extra:,  per  lb  . 

Western,  first* . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

8tate.  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  naif-flrkln  tubs,  fancy  . 

Firsts .  . . . ... 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts.  . . 
Western  imitation  oreamery,  extras 

Firsts  . 

Seconds.. .  . . 


.16  @- 
.14  @- 
.12  @13 
.11  @11* 
.14*315 
.11  @14 
.14  @- 
.12*  813* 
11  @12 

•  13)£@  14 

11  @13 

12  @12* 
,10*811 

•  9*310 


Wester’-  factory,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts..  ...  .  . 10  @10* 

Seconcs . . 9  @9* 

Third* .  7*@  8* 

Old  butter,  per  lb .  7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  choice .  83j<@— 

Good  to  prime  .  8;*@— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  6  @6* 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3*@  4* 

Full  skims .  ....  2*@  3 

HOGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected. per  dor  13  @  — 
State&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  12  @  12* 

Western,  choice  . .  li  ®  11* 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime. . .  10  @  11 
Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  3J  doz  case.  2  10  ®2  8j 

Western  seoonds.  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @2  65 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb .  494®  6 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4  ® 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4-%@  4* 

Common,  per  lb .  2*@  4* 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  @  z* 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2*@  3 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1*@  19g 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  1* 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896.  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9*@10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6*@  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 12  @12* 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  4  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  £0 

N.  Spy,  Ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  O0@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  ice  house,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 2  25@3  25 

N.  C.,  new.  per  bbl  .  75@l  00 

Inferior  stock,  per  bbl .  1  75@2  00 

Blackberries,  N  C.,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Cherries,  oer  10  .  2@  6 

Grapes,  Fla.,  per  cases . 1  £0@3  00 

Huckleberries,  N  per  quart.  ....  10®  16 

Peaches,  per  carrier . .  1  50@3  00 

Pears,  LeConte,  per  bbl .  3  t0@4  00 

Pineapples,  per  100 . 2  00@8  00 

Plums,  per  carrier .  ....  ...  10002  00 

Strawberries.  Jtrsay  and  Del.,  fer  quart....  4®  8 

Staten  Island,  per  quart  .  8®  12 

New  York,  fancy,  per  quart .  8@  20 

Up-River,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Muskmelons,  per  basket .  1  00@2  00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100  . 20  0D«30  10 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 76  @76 

No.  2 . 70  @72* 

No.  3 .  60  @65 

Shipping . 65  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 50  @55 

8alt .  40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

8hort  rye . 66  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HONEY 

8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  tancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4*@  5* 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3*@  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  5* 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 60  @— 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 75  @76% 

Rye . 36  @40 

Barley  feeding . 27  @31 

Barley  malting .  36  @40 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Com . 29  @- 

Oats . 22  @  — 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50@  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  4  00 

HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896.  choice .  8  @9 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7* 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @ — 

Old  olds .  2  @6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  choice . 10  @11 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  7  @9 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  —  @ — 

German.  1895 . —  @_ 

German.  1896  . 18  @25 


MEATS— DRESSED 


Veals,  country  dressea,  prime,  per  10 

FaP  to  good,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Sma  .,  a t  10  . 

Pork  cou.  try  dressed ,60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb  . 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  .. 

Pecans  selected  per  lb . 

Mixed.  p»r  lb . 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs.. 

Southern,  per  bushelof  6J  lbs . 

nickorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .2 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel . 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel . 


8  & 

8* 

e*« 

7* 

5*8 

6* 

6  @ 

6* 

6  ® 

6* 

6  @ 

6* 

4  @ 

4* 

3*@ 

394 

2*@ 

m 

3  @ 

3* 

2*@ 

4H@ 

— 

7  @ 

9 

5  @ 

7 

-  @ 

— 

-  @ 

— 

00  @ 

— 

75  @1 

00 

40  @ 

50 

POTATOES. 

8tate,  per  180  lbs . 1  6281  75 

Per  sack . .  62  8  1  75 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  No.  1 . 2  50@3  25 

Va.  and  N.  C.,  Chili  Red,  No.  1 . 2  25@2  75 

Southern.  No.  3  and  2 . 1  sy@i  75 

POULTRY-LIVE 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fancy . 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Broilers,  dry  picked . 

Scalded .  . 

Chickens,  soft  meated.  No  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Fowls,  No.  1 . 

NO.  2 . . 

Capons,  Western,  mixed  weights 

Ducks,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Geese.  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 


11 

@ 

16 

8*8 

9 

8*8 

9 

8*8 

9 

6 

@ 

— 

.  7 

0 

8 

60 

0 

75 

,  50 

@ 

76 

.  60 

® 

— 

1  00 

@ 

— 

,  75 

@1 

00 

,  75 

@ 

— 

,  25 

@ 

— 

16 

@ 

20 

12*@ 

_ 
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@ 

11* 
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@ 

10 

16 

@ 

17 

12 

@ 

14 

9 

@ 

10 

6 

@ 

8 

8 

@ 

— 

8 

@ 

7 

12 

@ 

13 

12 

® 

13 

8 

(a 

10 

8 

® 

10 

6 

7 

DKB88ED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  average  best,  oer  lb .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  17  @  19 

Phila..  3*  lbs  ana  over  to  pair,  per  lb  20  @  22 

Fowls  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  ...  8  @  — 

Western,  prime,  oer  ib .  8  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7* 

Old  cocks,  per  lb  .  5  @  — 

■squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dot .  2  00  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  75 

Dark  and  ooor,  per  dot.  1  00  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  large,  per  doz  bunches  . 1  75@2  00 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunch  s . 1  01  @1  60 

Beets,  local  per  ,0U  bunones . 2  00@  — 

Caobagr  Jersey  and  L  I  ,  per  100 .  2  60®  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate  .  75@1  25 

Norfols.,  per  bbl .  76@  12 

Caulltower.  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Oe;ery.  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Cucumbers.  Charleston,  per  basket  .  1  0Q@1  25 

Savannah,  per  basket  .  75@1  CO 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  *-bbl  box . 2  00@2  50 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Local.  per  bbl .  50®  — 

Onions,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  60 

E.ypt  an  per  bag . 2  25@2  40  : 

Eastern  8hore .  ,...l  00S1  25  1 

Peas,  Maryland,  per  *-bbl  basket  .  40@  60 

Jersey,  per  *-bbl  basket  .  ....  50@  61  1 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  6C@  9:  j 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier . 1  00@1  60 

Radishes,  local,  per  100  bunches .  60@  — 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  60@1  CO 

Splnaoh.  Norfolk  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate . 1  26@1  50 

8trlng  beans,  N.  C.,  per  basket .  75@1  CO 

Norfolk,  per  *-bbl  basket . I  25@1  75 

Jersey  wax,  per  *-bbl  basket .  1  50@1  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  75@l  00 

Mississippi,  per  fiat  case.  .  6£@  8J 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,703  cans  of  milk, 
130  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  646  oans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.05  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Cost  but  L  Cents  a  Month 

TO  RUN  AN 

Improved  U.S.  Separator 

“  My  Improved 
U.  S.  Separator 
is  running  right 
along,  and  I  make 
more  and  better 
butterthan  I  made 
before.  From  19 
lbs.  of  milk  we 
make  1  lb.  of 
blitter.  1  have 
used  it  fifteen 
months  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  only 
twenty-five  cents. 
Children  are  in  no 
danger  when  the  machine  is  running.” 

Edw.  Schaeffer. 

Greble,  Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1897. 

Catalogues  free.  Prices  from  $75.00,  up. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none; 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT. 


N.Y.  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

August  23  to  28,  1897. 

$25  OOO  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y.  Albany,  N.Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich 

are  makers  of 


TRUCKS.  j/so 

METAL 
WHEELS  for 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Circulars  Frse, 


Big  Crop  for ’97. 

,  Don’t  strain  vour  back  by 
,  pitching  it  over  high 
,  wheels  or  cut  your  fields 
up  with  narrow  tires  when 
you  can  get  a  “Handy.”  Free  wagon  for  CC6.402 
and  V2.272. 


HAY!  HAY! 


Farmers,'  use  HAT- 
CAI'S,  and  get  Best 
Prices  for  your  HAY. 


Waterproof  Caps,  60-inch  by  60-lnch . $32  per  100 

Plain  Caps.  60-inch  by  60-lnch... .  22  per  100 

Wagon  Covers,  Implement  covers.  Tents.  Etc. 

ItT  Send  for  our  Hay  Pamphlet,  Price-Lists,  Sam¬ 
ples,  etc.  DERBY.  ABERCROMBIE  &  CO  . 

36  South  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAY  PRESS 

Purchaser  to  keep  ome 

OOIMG  HOST  ANO  BEST  WOK 


DAI  R !  MAN. 


26.  student  of  Cornell  College, 
wants  work  on  dairy  farm  or 
creamery  as  helper  at  low  wages. 

Address  BERTRAND,  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Reasons  why  every  farmer  should  plant  It,  sent 
free.  HOLMES  &  MacKUBIUN,  Harrisourg,  Pa. 


NEW  CROP  CRIMSON  ClOVER  SEFD 

Bright  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  For  sample  aDd 
price  address  the  grower,  Chas.  Barker,  Milford,  Del. 


.^CRIMSON  GLOVER 


DAVrS  "IDEAL" 

Attachable 

SPRINC  SEAT. 


ALL  TESTED  SEEDS. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

II.  W.  DOUuHTEk.  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

My  crop  just  hulled.  Pure,  clean  and  bright,  $3.50 
per  bushel,  including  bags;  10  bushels  or  more  at 
discount.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


WHY  PAINT  YOUR  ROOFS 

every  year  or  two  when  one  coat  of  American  Cold 
•Japan  will  preserve  a  Tin.  Iron  or  Steel  Roof  more 
than  10  years?  Costs  no  more.  Any  one  can  apply  it 
AMERICAN  COLD  .JAPAN  COMl’ANV, 
Cor.  Third  Street  and  Penn  Ave.,  Plttsburgli,  Pa. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“THE  CRANCER."7r«lr  £”»  STAS' 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257 South  5th  St.,  Phila  ,Pa. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds, 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4(  6,  8,  10.  i 
1  and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3 lA,  5,  8,  10 

IS  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

„  Wood,  burlap  and  co 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATE: 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
fljf . manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SOW 

1  on  -nr  Manufacturers  and  Agents,  ’ 

k120  Warren  St.,  New  York  C 


County  and  township  agents  wanted 
to  sell  Davy’s  Ideal  Attachable 
Spring  Seat  for  Farming  Imple¬ 
ments,  Locomotives,  Wagons,  Road 
Carts,  etc.  Liberal  commission  to 
At  men.  Sample  sent  on  receipt  of 
55,  or  by  express  COD.  charges 
prepaid  Write  for  particulars. 

A.  JAMES  FAKE, 

New  York  State  Agent, 

FT.  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  best  farms  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
about  160  acres.  10  timber,  and  under  high  cultiva¬ 
tion;  rich  and  fertile;  well  watered:  buildings  new 
and  of  modern  type;  barn.  40x  70  feet,  new  hennery, 
icehouse  and  milk  cooling  laollitles;  plenty  of  fruit; 
60  head  of  Cattle.  Beautifully  located  for  suburban 
Residence,  and  especially  adapted  for  a  Stock  Farm 
or  Dairying  Located  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Middletown.  To  be  sola  on  account  of  death  of 
owner.  For  particulars  address 

M its.  M.  J.  ARNOUT,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


QASNEE  &  GO., 

Produo*  Commission  Morohants 

844  WASHINGTON  SI..  NEW  YORK. 


—  1V1  VUV/lVyJM  o  x*  uaiu  n  x*  X 

BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  8tenolla  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-loads  orsmaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc  .  free  upon  application  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHEH&CO. 
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SOME  DELAWARE  NOTES. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.  | 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Delaware,  I  found 
that  farmers  were  paying  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  poultry  than  in  former  years. 
At  the  farmers’  institutes  held  last  win¬ 
ter,  Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman,  of  New  York, 
gave  his  familiar  poultry  talk  in  many 
places,  and  this  seems  to  have  stirred  up 
quite  a  little  interest  in  The  Business 
Hen.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bancroft,  of  Camden, 
has  just  built  a  large  house  in  which  he 
expects  to  winter  several  hundred  White 
Leghorn  hens.  This  house  is  built  of 
culled  oak  timber,  double  boarded  with 
six  inches  of  sawdust  between  the 
boards,  thus  making  a  very  warm,  tight 
building. 

The  White  Leghorns  on  this  place  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  standard- 
bred  Leghorns.  They  are  large,  fine, 
active  birds,  good  layers  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  hardy.  Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  he 
bought  the  breeding  stock  of  a  man  who 
has  bred  several  times  with  Black  Span¬ 
ish.  Most  of  the  birds  from  this  cross 
are  pure  white,  although  an  occasional 
spotted  or  black  bird  crops  out  in  breed¬ 
ing. 

I  find  everywhere  complaints  about 
poor  hatches  with  incubators.  After 
following  printed  directions  with  the 
utmost  care,  not  over  half  a  hatch  with 
fertile  eggs  can  be  obtained.  It  will  be 
interesting  for  those  who  are  beginning 
the  use  of  incubators,  to  compare  notes 
this  season,  and  give  accurate  results 
with  these  machines.  Mr.  Bancroft  uses 
a  brooder  with  the  heat  above  the 
chicks.  Our  own  experience  this  year, 
has  been  with  the  bottom  heat,  and  we 
are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results, 
that  all  our  new  brooders  will  be  fitted 
with  heat  below  the  chicks. 

Mr.  Bancroft  uses  a  large  amount  of 
corn  in  his  hen  ration.  The  hens  run  on 
the  Crimson  clover,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  they  will  eat  of  it.  Oar  own 
experience  with  this  plant  has  been  that 
the  poultry  preferred  it  to  any  other 
green  fodder  that  we  could  give  them 
and.  certainly,  the  weight  of  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft’s  egg  basket  will  show  that  Crim¬ 
son  clover  makes  a  fine  balance  with 
corn.  One  cheap  source  of  meat  supply 
on  these  Delaware  poultry  farms,  is 
found  in  the  horseshoe  crabs,  which  are 
taken  from  the  bay.  They  are  thrown 
into  the  poultry  yard,  the  hard  shells 
smashed  through  with  a  hatchet,  and 
the  hens  will  pick  them  clean  down  to 
the  bones. 

Mr.  Bancroft  fills  a  large  silo  each 
year  with  a  mixture  of  ensilage  corn  and 
cow  peas.  This  mixture  makes  excel¬ 
lent  ensilage,  and  gives  an  increase  in 
the  milk  yield  whenever  a  change  is 
made  from  ensilage  composed  entirely 
of  corn.  A  large  part  of  the  Crimson 
clover  on  this  farm  is  cut  directly  into  a 
silo  early  in  May.  This  clover  ensilage 
is  fed  out  during  the  summer,  and  is  all 
the  rough  forage  that  the  cows  receive. 
The  cows  are  never  at  pasture,  but  sim¬ 
ply  exercise  every  day  in  a  large  barn¬ 
yard. 

Mr.  Bancroft  regards  Alfalfa  as  the 
most  remarkable  forage  plant  of  which 
he  knows.  From  five  acres  of  Alfalfa, 
he  cutover  20  tons  of  good  hay  last  year. 
The  beauty  of  this  crop  is  that  it  may  be 
cut  again  and  again  during  the  year, 
while  it  will  remain  in  good  seeding  for 
a  dozen  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  experience  with  cream 
separators  has  not  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  For  many  years,  he  raised 
cream  in  deep  pans  set  in  cold  water. 
The  cream  and  butter  produced  in  this 
way  were  very  satisfactory,  but  hearing 
the  good  reports  from  the  use  of  separ¬ 
ators,  he  determined  to  give  the  machine 
a  fair  trial.  An  agent  of  the  separator 
company,  a  skilled  dairyman,  came  to 
the  farm  and  made  accurate  tests.  As  a 
result  of  these  tests,  it  was  found  that 
the  separator  produced  two  per  cent 
more  butter  from  the  milk  than  the  deep¬ 
setting.  It  was  concluded,  however, 
that  there  was  more  work  connected 


with  the  separator,  and  that  the  work 
must  be  done  at  a  certain  time,  regard¬ 
less  of  other  needs.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  given  up  the 
separator,  and  gone  back  to  the  deep 
cold  setting.  He  claims  that  there  is 
really  less  work  about  this,  that  the 
work  can  be  done  at  odd  times  when 
nothing  else  is  pressing,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  he  is  satisfied  to  let  others  turn 
the  separator.  I  give  this  bit  of  experi¬ 
ence  because  it  is  out  of  line  with  the 
general  verdict.  It  is  usually  claimed 
that  the  separator  saves  work,  and  gives 
considerably  more  cream  and  butter. 
These  accurate  tests,  however,  show  that 
the  increase  was  only  two  per  cent, 
while  taking  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Bancroft’s  judgment  is  that 
there  is  less  labor  connected  with  the 
deep  setting.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
have  other  dairymen  tell  what  they  think 
about  this  statement,  and,  if  possible, 
give  facts  and  figures  to  show  wherein 
they  find  the  separator  ahead  of  the  deep 
cold  pail.  h.  w.  c. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

OATS  AND  PEAS  IN  THE  SILO. 

WILL  THIS  SAVE  SUCCESSIVE  SOWINGS  ? 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State,  wishes 
to  know  whether  he  can  safely  put  fodder  from 
three  or  four  acres  of  oats  and  peas,  into  the 
bottom  of  a  10x14  silo.  He  thinks  that,  by  doing 
this,  he  can  feed  the  ensilage  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  thus  avoid  sowing  a  succession  of  oats 
and  peas  in  order  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of 
green  fodder.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experi¬ 
ence,  that  this  plan  would  be  satisfactory? 
Would  you  prefer  to  sow  the  oats  and  peas  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  feed  them  from  the  field  ?  Do  you 
think  this  ensilage  would  keep  perfectly  in  the 
silo,  and  be  equal  to  the  green  fodder  cut  from 
the  field  ? 

Prefers  Si/o  to  Soiling. 

If  your  New  York  reader  has  facilities 
for  cutting  the  oats  and  peas  into  the 
silo,  I  think  it  would  pay  him  better  to 
adopt  that  plan,  especially  if  he  can 
thereby  make  other  use  of  the  land 
used.  The  crop  of  3^  acres,  if  good, 
should  fill  the  10x14  silo  to  a  depth  of 
12  to  15  feet,  perhaps  more.  The  greater 
the  depth  the  better. 

The  question  asked  squarely  presents 
the  issue  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  silo  vs.  soiling.  It  is  a  question  best 
settled  by  trial.  In  my  case,  after  long 
use  of  soiling  with  clover,  Alfalfa  ano 
corn,  the  silo  takes  preference  by  virtue 
of  the  wonderful  availability  of  Crimson 
clover  for  filling  in  May.  Sown  last 
September  with  a  half  bushel  winter 
oats  per  acre,  it  gives  a  heavy  crop  in 
May  following  ;  the  ground  then  growb 
a  crop  of  corn  or  cow  peas  for  the  Au¬ 
gust  filling,  and  is  immediately  reseeded 
with  the  Crimson  clover  and  wint<  r 
oats.  These  materials  all  make  gocd 
ensilage  and  keep  well  if  proper  judg¬ 
ment  be  used  as  to  maturity,  condition, 
etc.  Whether  there  be  weather  showery 
or  droughty,  hot  or  cold,  Sundays  or 
week  days,  days  busy  or  of  leisure,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  owner  and  cattle. 

“  Do  you  think  this  ensilage  would 
keep  perfectly  in  the  silo,  and  be  equal 
to  the  green  fodder  cut  from  the  field  ?” 
No  ;  there  is  no  absolute  perfection  in 
ensilage,  and  “  green  fodder  fresh  from 
the  field,”  may  be  a  little  better  than 
ensilage.  In  my  experience,  it  wou.d 
sometimes  be  better,  but  oftener  not  as 
good — certainly  less  uniform.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  behavior  of  clover  in 
the  silo  is  erratic,  uncertain  and  inex¬ 
plicable.  Such  has  not  been  the  case 
here.  Put  in  at  the  proper  stage  of 
maturity,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry, 
the  results  are  uniform  and  satisfactory. 

Delaware.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

Oat  and  Pea  Ensilage. 

We  have  put  two  acres  of  oats  and  peas 
into  the  bottom  of  our  14  x  14  feet  corn 
silo,  three  different  times,  I  think,  and 
intend  to  do  the  same  this  year.  Last 
year,  the  crop  was  so  largely  oats,  the 
peas  not  doing  well  for  some  cause, 
that  we  feared  we  could  not  exclude  the 
air,  so  we  made  hay  of  the  surplus  not 


fed  before  the  crop  matured  and  stored 
it  in  the  mow.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
haymaking  are  several  :  Bad  weather 
makes  curing  uncertain.  With  good 
weather,  the  cocks  occupy  the  ground 
for  a  week,  perhaps.  This  week,  at  this 
season,  is  very  valuable  for  starting  the 
next  crop.  As  soon  as  cut,  and  the  cur¬ 
ing  begins,  the  green  food  value  de¬ 
teriorates.  Vermin  eat  the  oats  in  the 
mow  and  the  peas  shell  in  handling,  so 
that  much  of  the  grain  is  wasted. 

Succession  sowing  is  one  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  necessities  of  the  old-fashioned 
soiling  system.  Probably  some  of  the 
later  sowings  are  upon  ground  that  has 
lain  idle,  waiting,  since  the  earliest  sow¬ 
ing,  and  these  later  sowings  will  lap 
along  too  late  for  some  crop  which  would 
have  ample  time  after  the  first  sowing 
was  harvested.  Then,  too,  if  the  whole 
acreage  could  be  sown  at  once,  it  would 
be  cheaper  than  sowing  in  fragments. 
The  only  excuse  for  fragmentary  sow¬ 
ing  is  the  economical  dovetailing  of 
crops.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  frag¬ 
mentary  work  is  an  expense  and  a  nuis¬ 
ance. 

While  the  filling  of  the  silo  in  early 
July  with  the  oat  and  pea  crop  is  still 
somewhat  experimental,  it  is  becoming, 
year  by  year,  more  experimental  in  the 
detail  than  in  the  general  idea  which  it 
gathering  support  from  the  success  of 
corn  filling  later.  No  matter  how  hot 
the  air  may  be  outside,  we  can  keep  it 
out  of  well-tramped  ensilage  in  a  tight 
silo.  The  only  trouble  is  with  the  open 
top  from  which  we  are  feeding.  In  a 
10  x  14  foot  silo  it  were  well  to  covei 
one-half,  leaving  a  10x7  foot  surface  to 
feed  from.  I  would  say,  then,  from  my 
experience,  sow  all  at  once,  fill  the  silo 
at  once,  and  have  land  clear  for  the  next 
crop. 

We  usually  begin  feeding  the  green 
oats  and  peas  10  days  or  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ready  to  cut  for  the  silo. 

{Continued  on  next  va oe.) 


HOTHINC  BUT  CRAIN  L 

'TT'  GUARANTEES 

Endurance 

Condition  And 

Strength 

“Vour  money's  Worth  or  Vour 
money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  GraiD 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“1  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.” — Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAVLOH.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO, 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  Baby”  Separators. 

First—  Best.— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Bond  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


The  Safety  Hand  Separator. 


There  is  all  over  the  country  a  general 
interest  in  what  is 
known  as  the 
Moody  plan  of 
using  dairy  sepa¬ 
rators  in  the  cream¬ 
ery.  Mr.  Moody 
is  putting  in  500 
Sharpies  Hand  Ma¬ 
chines  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  fac¬ 
tory.  If  you  want 
to  know  his  plan,  send  to  us  for  circular, 
fully  describing  it. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland.  Vt. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

PUAUDlfHI  automatic  milk 
un  AlmlUll  cooler  a  aerator 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO 

NJd  QO  Qfroftf  Port!  DTI  fl .  N.  V. 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

AND  AERATOR.  Latest- 
and  lirst..  Why?  Because 
it  Is  low  down.  It  has 
toe  gr,  atest  eoolingsur- 
face.  It  is  cheni>  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  n  ore  'ban  in¬ 
ferior  coolers  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  11.  I.KWI8. 

50  Main  St.  Cortland. N  Y 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

BY  prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  105  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
Sn.VKii  Mro.  Co.,  Kai.km.  O.,  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject.  Includes: 

/ — Silage  Crops  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage,  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparision  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ra¬ 
tions  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going 
rapidly.  It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a 
copy  to-day  to-morrow  may  be  too 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  late- 
Salem,  Ohio. 


T  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  power 

TNI  MOST 

@«©®®#®74g»  Siysaj 
Safcgistf’sofcfipir 

power  8s®  rastalng 
Oream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pica  pa,  bo- 
cause  it  haa  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regp. 
I  bites  the  speed  tor 
1  nicety.  A  suoceoo 
I  ful  power  for  run 

_  _  _  ning  small  Grind 

ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  jecuuse  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.  We  mak«2  and  3 
horse  Treud  Power",  also  Ensilage  Cutters.  HERO  ANu 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers,  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WINDMILLS,  etc. 
Our  ISO  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  gir^lilLs. 


HEEBHER’S 

With  SPEED  RECULATOR. 
For  1,2  and  3  Horses.. 


Patent  Lcvel-treau 

Horse- Power 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Machine Jw 

I'hreshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders,  Ac 
11 F  KILN  Hit  &  SO. VS,  I.a  nxelale.  Va...V.S.A» 


THE  BEST  GRINDER. 

Farmers  now  prefer  French  Ruhr  Mills,  which 
grind  fine  table  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  and  Graham 
Hour  for  family  use,  as  well  as  feed  lor  stock,  to  mills 
tnat  grind  feed  only.  Are  less  expensive.  W  rite 
NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO..  270  Hay  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind  ,  for  book  on  Mills  and  Sample  Meal, 
FREE. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Generally,  July  1,  the  oats  are  going1  out 
of  the  milk  and  that,  I  think,  is  the 
right  time  to  put  them  into  the  silo. 
Mow  with  a  machine  if  possible.  Let  a 
man  follow  the  machine  with  a  fork  and 
throw  three  swaths  into  one  windrow. 
Pitch  from  these  windrows  on  to  the  hay 
gears.  After  the  field  is  cleared,  rake 
with  a  horse  rake  and  feed  the  rakings 
to  the  cows  instead  of  the  cutter,  for 
there  are  likely  to  be  stones  and  rubbish 
in  the  rakings,  unfit  for  the  cutter. 
There  will  probably  be  some  waste  in 
the  silo,  as  the  hot  weather  readily  at¬ 
tacks  the  scattered  bits  and  outside  ; 
but  the  saving  of  labor  will  many  times 
offset  this  loss.  The  ensilage  is  as  pala¬ 
table  to  the  cows  as  the  green  fodder 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  as  valuable. 
Connecticut.  k.  c.  bikge. 

Some  Short  Opinions. 
Although  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  oats  and  peas  for  ensilage,  in  fact, 
with  anything  but  corn  and  millet,  I 
think  the  reader  would  have  no  trouble 
with  the  plan  he  proposes.  The  amount 
is  rather  small,  but  the  size  of  his  silo 
would  correspond  with  it.  I  would 
earnestly  advise  him  to  fill  that  small 
silo  this  fall  with  good  corn,  and  there 
will  be  no  guess-work  about  it.  I  have 
one  that  holds  about  40  tons,  that  is 
awaiting  the  promised  drought.  After 
last  year’s  experience  in  feeding  ensi¬ 
lage  up  to  the  time  of  refilling  the  silos, 
I  think  it  just  fits  the  case. 
Pennsylvania.  a.  l.  wales. 

Oats  and  peas  ensiloed  together  do  not 
usually  keep  as  well  as  dees  ensiloed 
corn.  Even  if  it  be  a  fair  success,  the 
top  of  the  material  will  be  quite  moldy, 
and  since  plants  gain  nothing,  but 
always  lose  some  of  their  feeding  value 
when  put  into  the  silo,  it  would  be  far 
better  economy  to  sow  at  intervals  and 
feed  from  the  field  than  to  store  in  a 
silo  for  subsequent  use.  The  only  thing 
that  might  be  gained  by  ensiloing  the 
material,  would  be  economy  in  cutting 
and  handling  it  all  at  one  time. 

New  York.  [prof.]  i  p  rorerts. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  oats  and 
peas  sown  at  intervals  and  cut  and  fed 
green,  would  be  more  nutrici  >us  and 
healthful  than  if  put  into  the  silo  to  be 
fed  out  during  the  growing  season.  I 
look  upon  the  silo  only  as  a  vehicle  for 
late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring  use. 
New  York  o.  f  woodward. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

AN8WKBS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  Ji II. BOHN K. 

Chronic  Bloat  in  a  Cow. 

J.  II.  II.,  Ilenryellen,  Ala.— My  cow  is  badly 
swollen  on  the  left  side,  and  has  been  for  two 
months.  She  is  due  to  calve  in  a  month,  and 
hasn't  made  any  showing  at  all  towards  spring¬ 
ing.  She  eats  but  very  little.  I  have  noticed  her 
chewing  her  cud  once  In  the  past  two  weeks. 

Chronic  tympany  may  be  due  to  indi¬ 
gestion,  foreign  bodies  in  or  puncturing 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  or  to  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  two  latter  are  incurable. 
If  due  to  indigestion,  the  following 
powders  should  afford  relief  :  Bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  soda,  powdered  gentian  and  gin¬ 
ger,  of  each  eight  ounces ;  powdered 
nux  vomica,  three  ounces  ;  mix  and 
make  into  16  powders.  Give  one  pow¬ 
der  two  or  three  times  daily. 

A  “  Wind  Broken  ”  Horse. 

Q,  S ,  Westfield.  N.  Y. — I  bought  a  mare  at  auc¬ 
tion,  thin  in  flesh,  eight  or  nine  yeais  old.  She 
breathes  or  blows  hard  when  at  work  or  trotting; 
has  not  the  heaves,  but  I  am  told  that  she  is 
“  wind-broken.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  wind- 
broken  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for  it  ? 

Wind-broken  is  the  popular  name  for 
heaves,  and  is  most  commonly  applied 
only  to  that  disease.  But  horsemen 
sometimes  apply  the  term  wind-broken 
or  broken  wind  to  any  difficulty  in 
breathing  that  is  accompanied  by  a  blow¬ 
ing  sound.  If  you  are  correct  in  your 
statement  that  the  mare  “  has  not  the 
heaves,”  the  trouble  is,  probably,  due  to 
some  obstruction  to  free  respiration,  the 
nature  of  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  personal  examination.  I  can,  there¬ 


fore,  only  advise  you  to  take  the  mare 
to  a  competent  veterinarian  for  exami¬ 
nation  and  treatment. 

Indigestion  in  Pigs. 

J.  M.  P.,  Macomb,  Mich. — I  have  had  two  pigs, 
one  last  November,  the  other  this  spring,  that, 
when  about  seven  weeks  old,  two  weeks  after 
castration,  from  which  they  seemed  to  recover 
all  right,  were  ‘  aken  by  vomiting;  then  their 
bowels  became  very  loose,  and  when  recovered 
so  that  they  seemed  to  do  well  for  a  week,  they 
are  taken  again  in  the  same  way.  The  pen  is 
kept  clean,  and  the  pigs  are  fed  milk,  middlings 
and  corn,  also  have  grass  on  which  to  run.  Two 
others,  females  of  the  same  age,  were  taken  the 
same,  but  recovered  at  the  first  attack  and  are 
doing  nicely.  The  one  of  last  fall  was  allowed 
to  become  four  months  old  and  weighed  about  40 
pounds  when  he  was  killed.  They  seem  very 
sick,  will  not  eat  much  and  keep  very  poor,  but 
do  not  seem  to  die.  My  neighbor  says  that  it’s 
“  black  tooth.”  Is  there  any  such  thing  any  more 
than  wolf-in-the-tail  ? 

The  trouble  is  due  either  to  worms  or 
to  indigestion.  If  due  to  indigestion,  it 
is,  probably,  from  overfeeding  at  the 
time  of  weaning.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  worms  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
One  of  the  best  vermicides  is  the  oil  of 
turpentine  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful 
for  each  30  pounds  of  pig.  The  turpen¬ 
tine  should  be  well  shaken  up  in  about 
four  parts  of  castor  oil  or  eight  parts  of 
milk,  and  administered  on  an  empty 
stomach.  The  dose  can  be  repeated  in 
two  or  three  days  if  desirable.  The  black 
teeth  theory  belongs  to  the  same  cl&fs 
of  diseases  as  the  wolf-in-the-tail,  etc. 
See  p^ge  196  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1896. 

Chronic  Indigestion  in  a  Mare. 

II.,  Sjiarku,  Mich. — My  mare  is  about  12  years 
old.  She  shed  off  well  except  on  the  ribs  on  both 
sides;  she  is  very  thin  in  flesh,  has  an  extra  good 
appetite,  eats  any  and  everything  (nearly),  and 
keeps  poor.  The  urine  Is  somewhat  thick.  She 
wrenched  her  back  in  a  stump  hole,  and  can’t 
get  up  without  help.  After  working  a  little  and 
stopping,  she  hangs  her  head  as  though  sleeping. 
Her  feed  is  20  to  30  ears  of  corn,  three  bundles  of 
oats  (two-tnirds  ripe),  three  bundles  of  fodder 
every  day,  8  to  10  pounds  of  shucks  about  three 
times  a  week,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  linseed 
meal  once  a  day.  I  do  not  work  her  much,  and 
she  does  not  take  on  any  flesh  as  I  can  see.  I 
have  been  battling  across  the  loins  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  bottle  of  mustang  liniment,  and  one- 
half  this  quantity  each  of  kerosene  and  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  one  ounce  of  laudanum.  She 
is  hungry  all  the  time,  but  does  not  gnaw  or  bite 
wood,  and  drinks  only  a  moderate  quantity  of 
water. 

Give  the  mare  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  her  feed  night  and  morning  ; 
Sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound  ;  powdered 
gentian,  one-half  pound  ;  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  four  ounces;  powdered  nux  vomica, 
three  ounces ;  mix  and  make  into  20 
powders.  Increase  the  quantity  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  to  one-half  pint  and  feed 
twice  daily.  Ground  oats  or  wheat  bran 
could  replace  one-half  of  the  corn  to 
advantage,  and  would,  also,  be  conven¬ 
ient  in  which  to  feed  the  powders  and 
linseed  meal.  If  there  is  constipation, 
give  pint  doses  of  raw  linseed  oil  once 
daily  until  the  bowels  move  freely. 

How  to  Kill  Horns. 

It.  P.  8 ,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.— Is  there  an 
acid  that  will  remove  the  horns  from  young 
calves  without  using  a  dishorning  machine  ? 

Ans. — Since  it  has  been  officially  de¬ 
cided  that  dishorning  is  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  and  can  be  done  only  for  pay  by 
veterinary  surgeons,  it  becomes  some¬ 
what  important  that  the  farmers  know 
how  to  prevent  the  growth  of  horns.  It 
can  be  done  easily  and  safely,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  expert  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Caustic  potash,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  any  drug  store,  should  be 
used.  The  following  directions  for  ap¬ 
plying  were  published  in  this  paper 
January  30,  last,  on  page  68,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  article,  or  who  may  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  directions  given,  it  is  repub¬ 
lished  here.  The  calves  should  be 
operated  upon  when  about  one  month 
old,  or  as  soon  as  the  little  horns  make 
their  appearance.  The  hair  should  be 
closely  clipped  from  the  skin  around 
the  horn  and  the  horn  moistened  with 
water  to  which  soap  or  a  little  am¬ 
monia  have  been  added  to  dissolve  the 
oily  secretion  of  the  skin,  so  that  the 
potash  will  more  readily  adhere  to  the 
horn.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
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moisten  the  skin  except  on  the  horn 
where  the  potash  is  to  be  applied.  One 
end  of  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  is  dipped 
in  water  until  it  is  slightly  softened.  It 
is  then  rubbed  on  the  moistened  surface 
of  the  little  horn.  This  operation  is  re¬ 
peated  from  five  to  eight  times  until  the 
surface  of  the  horn  becomes  slightly 
sensitive.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  any  of  the  potash  to  get  on  the 
flesh  surrounding  the  horn,  or  an  ugly 
sore  will  be  produced.  A  little  lard 
rubbed  on  the  surrounding  flesh  would 
tend  to  protect  it  from  the  potash. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

A  Silo  for  Five  Cows. 

J.  T.  S.,  Lincoln,  N.  Y. — Can  I  build  a  silo  for 
four  or  five  cows  to  advantage?  What  should 
the  dimensions  be,  and  about  how  many  acres 
of  a  fair  corn  crop  would  fill  it  ? 

Ans. — Five  cows,  if  fed  about  the 
maximum  amount  of  ensilage  per  day, 
would  consume  in  six  months  about 
36  000  pounds.  A  tub  silo  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  15  feet  high,  would  have  a 
capacity  of  45,000  pounds,  and  would 
cost  $20  to  $30.  It  could,  no  doubt,  be 
used  to  advantage  even  with  the  small 
number  of  cows  mentioned.  A  smaller 
silo  would  have  capacity  sufficient,  but 
it  is  never  economical  to  have  a  depth 
of  less  than  15  feet.  Four  acres  of  corn 
with  an  average  yield  would  fill  the 
silo.  l.  A.  c 

Something  About  Guinea  Fowls. 

G.  8.  G.,  Ontario,  Canada.— Are  all  varieties  of 
Guinea  fowls  rather  wild  in  their  habits  ?  What 
ones  do  you  recommend  ?  Do  they  frighten 
hawks  and  crows  from  the  farmyard  ? 

Ans. — All  varieties  of  Guinea  fowls 
are  of  the  same  wild  nature.  The  Pear 
is  the  mest  common  variety.  There  if- 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  varieties 
as  to  breeding  or  quality.  All  depend* 
on  one’s  fancy  what  variety  he  should 
breed.  They  make  a  great  deal  of  noise 
when  hawks,  crows  or  any  strange  ani¬ 
mal  comes  near.  j.  k.  s. 


About  six  years  ago  my  sister  oontraeted  a. severe 
Cold,  and  was  troubled  with  a  bad  Cough.  She  be¬ 
came  very  weak  and  delicate,  and  a  physician  was 
cal'ed  In  who  pronounced  her  di'ease  CONSUMP¬ 
TION.  She  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  the  doctors 
said  she  could  not  recover.  A  friend  induced  her  ti 
try  Jayne  s  Expectorant.  After  taking  a  few  dcses, 
she  began  to  improve  and  kept  on  with  the  medicine 
until  she  was  entirely  well,  and  has  ever  since  en¬ 
joyed  good  health. --L.  W.  MILLER,  Dexter,  Texas. 
October  21. 1895. 

For  tho  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.  - 
Ad  v. 


Veterinary  Column. 

J.  /-.  II.,  Cambridge,  Mass. —  A  sprain  such  as  you 
describe  is  not  incurable.  Use  Tuttle's  Elixir. 
Horseman,  Elgin,  III. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
of  escaping  a  lameness.  Apply  Tuttle's  Elixir. 
and  it  will  remain  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  71,  Richmond,  Fa, —  If  you  find  a  case 
of  colic  that  1'uttle's  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en¬ 
title  you  to  the  £100  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle. 
IVilbul  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes  : 

“  To  whom  it  may  concern  This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
hadly  that  she  was  pronounced  worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
and  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tuttle's  Elixir, 
and  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
it  1  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars.” 


Tuttle’s 

Elixir 


will  do  all  we  claim  for  it, 
£  or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  will  cure  all 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cockle  joints,  etc. 

Send  to  us  for  full  particulars,  mailbd  fkkk. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Sprains,  Rruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of 
either  klixir  free  lor  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
aKe»  I<ifty  cents  buys  either  Klixir  of  any  drug¬ 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BICKMORE  S  CALL  CURES' 


is  a  sure  cure  for  Colbo-V 
and  Harness  Gal  iB.Cut.sA 
Scratches.  Grease  Heel.f 
Speed  Cracks  in  horses./ 
Guarunteeacureund  no) 
loss  of  horse’s  service.) 
Equally  good  for  SoreS 
or  Chapped  Teats  onv 
cows.  Send  10c  and  get! 
enough  to  cure!  horse.) 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Iiutter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
poundB  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLlT  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

RF  SHANNON  ]  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
■  I.  onwnnun,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.R 


rnv  Qal/v-An  extra  lot  of  thoroughbred 
■  wJI  WF  O  »  KS  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  of  the 
choicest  breeding,  from  great  milkers  and  good  but¬ 
ter-makers.  I).  M.  CAMPBELL.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

/■>HKNANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 
^  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKN BURGH. 

Have  you  bought  a  Boar  ? 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


DCQ|fC|||DCC~ Breeding  stock  descendants 
DtlllVQllinCg  of  Black  Knight  3  003.  Rom¬ 
ford  XXIV.  27954.  and  other  Columbian  winners.  Pigs 
sired  by  Earl  Majestic  42.r»0 a  grandson  of  Lord 
Windsor  30461  and  Majestic  30450. 

GEO.  STAPLI V,  ,|H.,  Manrsville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 


and  C. Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  jirlces.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Hoars 
i F.  an<1  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 

_  .  .... _ _ _  bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eons. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  fi017.  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  K.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices,  (tome 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


POLAND-CIIIVA  PIGS. -Another  litter  of  10 
Poland-Chlna  Pigs  from  a  400-lb.  Yearling  Sow  at. 
$7  Just  the  kind  to  improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked  F  TT.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


Send  [or  description  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C  hogs,  two  oJ 
which  weighed  2806  lbs.  Sold 
2995  for  breeders  in  1895*96. 
despite  panic  and  hard  times. 

First  applicant  from  each  lor 
caJity  secures  a  pair  ON  TIME 
and  an  agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

115  Summit  St.  Ct  FVFI  AND.  O. 


INCUBATORS. 


CRfiC  that  hatch.  Prices  cut  in  two.  2C0  Pekin 
L.UUO  Ducks;  selected  breeders;  must  be  sold. 
Stamp  for  cat.  Brookside  Poultry  Karin,  Columbus.N.J 

Seif-Uogulatlng.  Catalogue  free. 
-G.  8.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 

SITTING  HENS~ 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAM  HERT  S  DEATH  to  LICK  is 
used.  Sate,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post¬ 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  |1.  Book  fkkk. 

D  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  K.l, 


Save  Your 
HOGS. 

Tho  safest  and  surest 
remedy  for  hog  cholera, 
and  the  only  certain  pre- 
ventiveof  swine  epidem¬ 
ics  is 

Ch!oro=NapthoIeum 

A  wonderful  non-poisonous 
germicide,  antiseptic  and  disin¬ 
fectant.  I  gallon  sent  freight 
paid  upon  receipt  of  $1.50 

A</ cut s  Wanted.  .. 

Went  1)1  mIii  foot. I  nig  Co.,  ^ 


200  &  208  2.  57  th 


•otliiiff  1 

h  St.,  N« 


lew  York 


FEED  roit  PROFIT? 

-  ‘  >  Eo.i5“  milk 

,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 

SHOO-FLV 


no 
YOU 

T.hJ  FLIES  E°„b,5“ _ 

No  Flies,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 

if  1  cent  ia  spent  in  —  —  —  —  — - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1U)5  Fnir- 

mount  Ave.,  Phila.,  _  _  _ 

Pa.  I  hey  will  return  1  pint,  and  guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not,  protected.  MF.IilT  brought  more 
duplicate  Id  and  3(1  gallon  orders  in  1396  thau  eve.- 
Trial  gal.,  $1  15;  lasts  3 cows  a  season.  Agents  wanted 


Breasts,  backs,  mouths,  eto., 
healed,  toughened  and  cured 
while  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 

50c.  and  $  1  by  Poll 
mail, postpaid.  VXa.Il 
Mookk  Bros.  rj_„ 

Albany,  N.Y.  POWQer 


WHILE  HORSE  WORKS 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  handy,  safe,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous; Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore. Md. 


TICKS 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

"51  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  in  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  24  State  St..  New  York 

Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rubai,  New-Yobkeb. 
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Humorous. 

A  COURTIN’  CALL. 

Him  ! 

He  dressed  hisself  from  top  ter  toe 
Ter  beat  the  lates’  fashion. 

He  pave  his  boots  an  extra  glow, 

His  dickey  glistened  like  the  snow, 

He  slicked  his  hair  exactly  so, 

An’  all  ter  indicate  “  bis  passion.” 

He  tried  his  hull  three  ties  afore 
He  kept  the  one  on  that  he  wore. 

Her  ! 

All  afternoon  she  laid  abed 
Ter  make  her  features  brighter. 

She  tried  on  every  geoun  she  bed, 

She  rasped  her  nails  until  they  bled  ; 

A  dozen  times  she  fuzzed  her  bed, 

An’  put  on  stuff  ter  make  her  whiter, 

An’  fussed  till  she’d  a-cried,  she  said, 

But  tbat’d  make  her  eyes  so  red. 
****** 

Them  ! 

They  sot  together  in  the  dark 
’Itbout  light,  excep’  their  spark. 

An’  neither  could  have  told  or  guessed 
Which  way  the  other  un  was  dressed  ! 

— Lewiston  Journal. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  terrible,  Robbie,” 
said  little  Mabel,  as  they  drank  their 
morning’s  milk,  “if  there  wasn’t  no 
cows.”  “Yeth,”  said  Robbie.  “We’d 
have  to  dwink  condenthed  milk  then, 
and  it’s  horrid.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  I  think  there  are  other  ways  of  cor¬ 
recting  children  than  by  whipping 
them,”  observed  Bobby’s  mother,  sweet¬ 
ly,  to  her  guest.  “  Yes’m  !  You  kin 
pinch  ther  legs  till  they  holler,  can’t 
you  ?  ”  put  in  Bobby  from  his  supposedly 
silent  corner. — Chicago  Record. 

Walker  :  “  Er — when  you  run  into  a 
man,  the  rider  is  as  likely  to  get  the 
worst  of  it  as  the  pedestrian,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 
Wheeler:  “You  bet  he  is!  The  last  fel¬ 
low  I  ran  into  only  lost  a  front  tooth, 
while  I  had  four  spokes  broken  and  my 
sprocket  wrenched  all  out  of  true  !  ” — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Here  is  a  drought  story  told  by  a 
traveling  man  :  I  was  driving  across  the 
country  to  a  little  town  in  western  Kan¬ 
sas  the  other  day  when  I  met  a  farmer 
hauliEg  a  wagon  load  of  water.  “Where 
do  you  get  water?”  said  I.  “Up  the 
road  about  seven  miles,”  he  replied. 
“And  you  haul  water  seven  miles  for 
your  family  and  stock  ?  ”  “Yep.”  “Why 
in  the  name  of  sense  don’t  you  dig  a 
well?”  “Because  it’s  jest  as  far  one 
way  as  the  other, stranger.” — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


BUY  "DIRECT  from  factory,"  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Burns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  541  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I  NGERSOLL.  4*0  Plymouth  St..  Br  joklyn,  N.  Y 


BOYS-CIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks .  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets. 


with  #5  *7  and  #10  orders.  Now 
is  your  chance  to  get  orders  for  our 
TEAS,  COFFEES.  ETC.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


ST.  JOMSVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Engines,  Stone  Crushers,  Thrashers, 

HORSE  POWERS,  DRAG  AND  BENCH  SAWS, 

St.  JolmsvUIe,  N.  Y. 


the  FARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION)  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World'!  Columbian  Exposition, 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beet  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
market  Send  for  catalogues, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  P», 


jro* 

the 


XII  C?  A  I  Al  1^  I  A  Al  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pi 

ILiEL  UKAIIiLU  LAIlU  ductive  land,  By  usini;  tile  you  get  rid  of*t 

1  1  ■  mm  k  ™ ™  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil— 

kboth  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
I  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick.  Chimney  Tops  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
what  you  wantand  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  7f> Third  Ave. ATbany.N.Y. 


nYTJRABILITY' 

Is  the  most  desirable  quality  in  a  tank. 
These  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  They 
are  made  in  any  size  with  capacity  from 
2  bbls.  to  180  bbls.  They  are  so  made  that 
they  cannot  leak.  Especially  desirable  for 
use  in  buildings.  Notinjured  from  freez¬ 
ing.  We  can’t  tell  you  all  about  them 
here.  Better  write  for  prices,  &c.,  to 
Kelly  Foundry  &  Hob.  Co.,  27  Purl  St.  Goshen,  Ind 


ML  ANY  IN  OF  Li 


FASTEST  WORKING  HAY  PRESS  MADE. 


When  your  hay  is  baled,  your  market  is  at  your  door.  In  the  field  or  in  the 
barn,  and  particularly  for  bank  barns,  the  best  press  is  the 

SOUTHWIGK  BALING  PRESS 

Fastest— bales  12  to  16  tons  per  day.  Most  compact 
.  bales— put  more  into  car.  Biggest  —  r  moutli 
’ — easiest  to  feed.  Longest  chamber  \\  —easiest 
to  tie.  Short  crank— ten  inches. 

Longest  stroke— 4  feet.  _______ 


We  believe  it  to  be  the  BEST  FULL  CIRCLE  PRESS  MADE.  _ _ 

MAILED  FREE.  Ust  SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Main  St.  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS. 


MALLOCK’S  Success  “ 

[Patent  applied  for.] 


Sent  on 
trial  :  to 
be  rfeturn- 
ed  at  our 
expense  if 
not  satis¬ 
factory. 


Gilt  Edge’’  Potato  Harvester. 

AT  LAST  ;  just  what  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  have  long  wished  for  ;  a 

LOW  PRICED  DIGGER, 

that  will  do  work  equal  to  a  man  with 
a  fork.  Insist  on  your  dealer  getting 
“Success  Gilt  Edge”  for  you  ;  if  lie 
will  not,  write  us  at  once. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  pa. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper  and  give  your  Co 


FARMERS 


WRITE  NOW 
NEVER 
WAIT 


Use,  and 
Make  Money] 
Selling  this> 
Article. 


i// 
/  / 
s  / 


Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast 
Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  town 
agency  now.  It  is  a  valuable  agency. 

SAMPLES  THREE  SIZES,  FOR  FIVE  CENTS 

Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

“Finest  thing  for  holding  corn  shocks  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  best 
seller.  .Sold  200  to  a  farmer,  he  liked  them  so  well  ordered  800  more. 

Sold  from  100  to  1000  to  almost  every'  farmer  to  whom  I  showed  them. 
Expect  to  sell  more  this  fall.”  J.  W.  Gidbekt,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

“Had  good  luck  with  them  for  the  bard  times  and  no  money.  Those 
sold  to  are  more  than  pleased  with  them.  Want  more  this  fall.” 

He  bought  6,000  in  1896.  C.  E.  Livkrmork. 

“Best  things  for  the  purpose  I  ever  used  or  sold.  Used  4,000  my¬ 
self  last  season.  Sold  ten  thousand  in  a  very  few  hours  to  my 
neighbors.”  C.  H.  Taylor,  Round  Hill,  Conn. 

“Holdfast  Corn  Binders  are  just  what  their  name  implies, 
they  do  hold  fast.  I  sold  4,750  last  year.” 

Lewis  Roy,  Stillwater,  N.  J. 

c  .  -  Tiieron  Lawrence,  Denver,  N.Y.  says:— “Have 

oenu  sold  them  for  two  j’ears.  A  good  selling  article 

in  C»omr\c  based  on  their  actual  merits.  Have  sold 

,  \  nearly  20.000  in  the  last  two  seasons  4  _  _  — 

for  Samples,  and  have  never  heard  one  TIE  CO., 

ICOStS  US  4  CtS.  ^^W8;ngle  complaint.^^#^  Box  72, 

|to Send  Them.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


/7// 


The  pine  knot — the  tallow 
•  candle— the  oil  lamp  —  gas— 
these  are  stages  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  illumination,  which 
today  finds  its  highest  expo¬ 
nent  in  the  electric  light. 

Similar  and  no  less  striking  has  been  the  evolution  of  grain  and 
grass'  zyting  machinery.  In  1831  the  scythe  and  the  cradle  were  superseded  by 
the '  .^ormick  Reaper.  The  intervening  years  have  seen  many  improvements, 
up*  <^ow  wc  have  that  model  Harvester  and  Binder*  the  McCormick  Right 
T  ^  Open  Elevator,  and  that  veritable  electric  light  of  mowerdom,  the 


m 


New  4.  It  is  not  only  the  handsomest  mower  ever  built,  but  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  best— and  if  your  experience  has  taught  you  anything, 
it  is  that  there’s  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Compang,  Chicago. 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 

The  I,ight-Runniug  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


j.  j.  j.  j.  J.**  j.  *  *  * •< 

OLD  RELIABLE”); 

27  years  of  constant  use  earns  I* 
the  above  title.  Direct  mo-  l1 
tion.  Made  in  eight  sizes,  * 
from  15  to  24  ^n. 

■feet.  * 


Like 

allourPower  _ 

and  Pumping  Mills,  Steel 
Tanks,  etc.,  it  is  made  of  the 
Best  material  throughout. 
Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 
Perkins  Wind  Mill  Co., 
9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


EVERYBODY  SAYS  SO 

— that  is  every  body  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject-that  the  STAR  DRILLING 
MACHINES  are  the  most  rai.ld,  stronc  and 
durable  machines  made.  Over  100  unsolicited 
testimonials  offered  in  proof  of  this  claim. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons.  Ko  springs, 
no  cog  irearintr,  longer  stroke,  more  strokes 
to  the  minute,  mounted  on  best  wagon 
wheels  with  truss  rodded  axles,  tee 
bolters,  drills  with  cable  and  solid  tools, 
newspudding  and  pipe  driving  at¬ 
tachment.  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  AKRON.  O.or  ST.  LOUIS, MO. 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes,  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto¬ 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew¬ 
eries.  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


A 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  In  use  In  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr. ,  Wilmington.  Del 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  Is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY 

and  CJi EA  M  ER  Y. 
Work  is  unequalled  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  GAS  EN6INEC0. 

Rox26,  Sterling.  Ill 


%  Horse-Power 
GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
No  Fire.  St  arte 
Instantly.  For  run¬ 
ning  Separators  or  any 
light  work.  All  sizes  to 
25  Horse-Power 


Send  for 
Catalogue  stat¬ 
ing  size  wanted 


PIERCE 


PIER5E  ENGINECO, ,45-45  Racine  St, ,BwcisjE 
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THE" MYSTERIOUS  ORIGIN”  OF  BARN  FIRES 

SOME  OF  THE  MYSTERIES  EXPLAINED. 

“  No  Smoking  in  This  Barn  !  ” 

“  How  did  the  fire  start?”  “  How  did  it  origi¬ 
nate  ?”  “  Who  set  it  on  fire  ?  ”  These  queries  were 
eagerly  asked  by  an  excited  gathering  of  farmers  at 
the  midnight  burning  of  a  large  bank-barn,  in  which 
were  burned  alive,  a  line  of  17  fine  dairy  cows,  four 
horses,  besides  25  tons  of  hay,  a  large  quantity  of 
oats  and  other  grain,  and  many  farm  implements. 
The  fire  was  not  discovered  in  time  to  save  the  live 
stock,  and  the  poor  things  perished — miserably  per¬ 
ished  by  being  burned  alive.  The  owner,  walking 
slowly  around  the  smouldering  ruins,  wherein  lay 
the  roasted  car¬ 
casses  of  his 
noble  herd,  to¬ 
gether  with  the 
ashes  of  their 
food  supply, 
could  answer 
those  queries 
only  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way — 

“  I  don’t  know, 

I  don’t  know.” 

And  he  after¬ 
wards  added, 

“It  is  a  sad 
blow.  At  my 
time  of  life,  I 
do  not  feel  as 
though  I  had 
the  strength  to 
go  forward  and 
replace  the 
cattle  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and 
make  the 
mighty  effort 
necessary  t  o 
build  another 
barn.” 

It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  pitiable 
sight.  Here 
was  the  accu¬ 
mulated  labor 
of  many  years, 
stored  up  in  the 
cattle,  the  wag¬ 
ons  and  farm 
machinery,  the 
hay  and  the 
grain,  and  the 
fine  barn  itself 
— all  of  them 
his  strong  hope 
of  the  future — 
ruthlessly 
swept  from  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  few  hours  of  time.  That  same  answer, 

“  I  don’t  know,”  has  so  often  been  the  only  reply  that 
could  be  given  as  to  the  origin  of  fires  that  have  de¬ 
stroyed  many  barns,  that  I  determined,  if  possible,  to 
learn  the  cause  of  them. 

When  a  house  burns,  it  is  usually  a  case  of  sparks 
on  the  roof,  or  of  defective  flue  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
barn,  the  cause  is  often  very  obscure  or  entirely  un¬ 
known.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  have  propounded 
many  times,  to  many  persons,  the  following  query : 
“In  what  queer  and  unexpected  ways  have  you 
known  a  fire  to  start  in  a  barn,  or  any  other  build¬ 
ing  ?  ”  The  result  has  been  surprising.  Enough  well 
authenticated  instances  of  anomalous  origin  of  fires 
have  been  obtained  to  account  for  nearly  all  of  the 


mysterious  barn-burnings  of  my  experience  for  many 
years  past. 

While  at  a  social  gathering  recently,  the  question 
as  to  queer  origin  of  fires  was  quietly  started,  and  the 
free  discussion  of  the  subject  by  those  present, 
brought  out  many  startling  and  unexpected  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  intelligent  hostess  related  this  incident :  “  My 
father  was  a  great  smoker.  He  smoked  in  his  barn 
and  out  of  hia  barn,  and  in  all  the  farm  buildings. 
Though  repeatedly  warned  of  the  danger  of  entering 
the  barn  with  a  lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  gave 
but  little  heed.  One  Sunday  morning  as  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  team  for  the  regular  church  service,  he 
noticed  a  thin  column  of  smoke  issuing  from  between 


the  cracks  of  the  barn  floor.  A  hasty  examination 
revealed  a  fire  well  started  in  the  straw  and  chaff  that 
had  sifted  down  through  the  cracks.  Of  course  he 
soon  put  out  the  fire,  and  was  frank  enough  to  tell 
us  all  about  it,  and  admit  that,  in  all  probability,  a 
coal  of  fire  had  rolled,  unobserved  by  him,  from  his 
pipe,  and  fell  through  the  crack  and  ignited  the  chaff. 
Had  he  failed  to  discover  the  fire  just  as  he  did,  the 
barn  and  all  its  contents  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  destroyed,  as  the  entire  family  were  just  ready 
to  start  for  church.  As  father  often  smoked  with  his 
pipe  nearly  upside  down,  we  all  believed  that  to  be 
the  true  origin  of  the  fire.” 

Now  let  the  intelligent  reader  observe  this  fact.  If 
the  fire  had  remained  undiscovered  until  they  were 


away  to  church,  the  barn  would  have' been  “'mysteri¬ 
ously  burned”,  and  the  finger  of  suspicion  would 
have  been  pointed  at  some  unfortunate  wretch,  who, 
though  he  might  have  plenty  of  sins  of  his  own  to 
bear,  yet  would  be  entirely  innocent  of  this  unde¬ 
served  reproach.  And  it  would  be  something,  too, 
that  he  could  not  shake  off,  for  the  whispered  suspicion 
is  a  dark  shadow  that  may  cling  to  a  person  for  life, 
observed  by  everybody  but  himself.  So  much  for  the 
pipe. 

A  young  woman  then  gave  this  account :  “  A  friend 
of  mine  left  his  lantern  lighted  in  the  barn  one  even¬ 
ing  while  he  was  out  driving,  so  that  it  might  be  handy 
to  aid  him  to  put  out  his  horse  when  he  returned.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  the  barn  was  burned  and  with  it  a 

horse,  buggies, 
harnesses, 
robes,  etc.  The 
carcass  of  the 
horse  that  was 
burned  was 
found  in  a  part 
of  the  barn 
quite  distant 
from  his  stall. 
It  was,  of 
course,  very 
reasonably  sup¬ 
posed  that  the 
horse  got  loose 
and,  in  wander¬ 
ing  about  the 
barn,  over¬ 
turned  the  lan¬ 
tern,  and  thus 
set  the  barn  on 
fire.”  Although 
there  was  no 
great  mystery 
about  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this 
fire,  it  devel¬ 
oped  food  for 
thought,  for, 
on  further  in¬ 
quiry,  the  fact 
was  brought  to 
light  that, 
though  there 
was  a  consider¬ 
able  insurance 
on  the  barn, 
the  company 
promptly  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  it 
on  the  ground 
of  criminal 
carelessness. 

Another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  gath¬ 
ering  said :  “  I 
set  my  lantern 
down  upon  the  barn  floor,  where  there  was  consider¬ 
able  hay  scattered  about.  A  single  stalk  of  the  hay 
ran  up  through  one  of  the  round  holes  in  the  plate 
beneath  the  globe,  and  touehed  the  blaze.  As  I  lifted 
the  lantern  the  stalk  was  in  a  blaze.  I  put  it  out 
quickly,  but  had  I  not  noticed  it  as  I  left,  the  barn 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  mysteriously  burned.” 
So  much  for  the  lantern. 

The  genial  host  then  related  the  most  extraordinary 
instance  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  “  While 
riding  with  a  friend  at  quite  a  distance  from  home,” 
said  he,  “  a  sudden  and  violent  storm  came  up,  and 
we  drove,  with  the  owner’s  permission,  into  a  way- 
side  barn,  which  afforded  convenient  shelter  from  the 
copious  rainfall  which  followed.  While  there,  the 
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horse  fell  to  eating  hay  from  the  side  of  the  mow,  and 
pulled  considerable  litter  beneath  his  feet.  Suddenly 
we  heard  something  pop,  and  on  looking  toward  the 
horse’s  head  we  saw  him  drop  a  blazing  match  from 
his  mouth.  It  fell  into  the  litter  at  his  feet  and 
straightway  began  to  blaze  up  in  the  dry  stuff.  Of 
course  we  quickly  put  it  out.” 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens.  Here  was  a 
source  of  fire  so  strangely  anomalous  that,  had  it 
occurred  when  no  one  was  near,  its  true  origin  could 
h  rdly  have  been  guessed  at,  and  very  likely  it  would 
have  been  called  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  with  the 
sure  result  of  accusing  an  innocent  person  with  a 
heinous  crime.  Yet  it  really  happened.  The  heavy 
incisors  of  the  horse,  closing  sharply  upon  the  match- 
head  ignited  it,  when  he  quickly  dropped  it  in  the 
litter  at  his  feet.  So  much  for  the  match. 

Other  tires  may  have  been  started  in  the  same  or  in 
a  similar  manner.  Who  has  not  stepped  upon  a  match 
on  the  bard  floor  and  been  startled  by  its  sudden 
ignition?  Who  has  not,  when  scratching  a  match, 
seen  a  fragment  fly  away  and  set  something  on  fire  at 
a  distance  ?  These  flying  fragments  are  not  always 
observed  at  the  time,  and  the  slow  beginning  of  its 
little  fire  may  not  be  noticed  ;  but  in  a  few  hours, 
the  awful  work  of  the  mysterious  fire-fiend  is  ac¬ 
complished. 

1  might  add  to  this  account  a  long  list  of  instances 
in  which  fires  were  known  to  start  in  decidedly  queer 
and  unthought-of  ways  ;  but  this  seems  enough  and, 
no  doubt,  will  set  some  to  thinking  on  the  subject.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  fires  mentioned  originated 
from  three  sources — the  pipe,  lantern  and  match. 

So  strongly  am  I  impressed  that  there  is  much  in¬ 
excusable  carelessness  on  the  part  of  many  who  daily 
and  nightly  go  out  and  in  our  barns,  that  I  want  to 
preach  a  little  sermon  on  the  subject.  So,  line  up  be¬ 
fore  me,  boys  and  hired  men,  and  owners  of  barns, 
and  hear  what  the  preacher  saith.  I  shall  take  as 
my  text,  “  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth.”  In  matches,  we  find  the  primal  source  of 
nearly  all  our  fires.  They  are  made  to  ignite  easily. 
Boys  and  men  often  carry  them  loosely  in  their 
pockets.  Pockets  sometimes  have  holes  in  them. 
Boys  roll  and  tumble  upon  the  hay,  and  matches  fall 
from  their  pockets.  Men  reach  in  their  pockets  for  a 
match  and  a  sliver  on  one  draws  another  out,  and  it 
falls  unobserved  to  the  floor.  Sometime  after  that, 
the  sharp  hoof  of  a  cow,  or  the  iron-armed  foot  of  a 
horse  treads  upon  it  and  the  fire  is  started  that  roasts 
the  poor  brutes  alive  and  entails  a  loss  upon  the 
owner  and  his  family  that  years  cannot  efface.  No 
one  saw  it  done  and  its  origin  is  a  mystery  for  all 
time.  Boys,  hired  men,  and  owners,  beware  of  the 
match  in  the  barn.  If  you  must  carry  matches  at  all, 
have  a  good  secure  match-safe.  That  is  my  firstly. 

My  secondly  is :  Look  out  for  the  lantern.  Never 
leave  it  lighted  in  the  barn  while  you  go  away.  Take 
it  out  of  doors  and  place  it  in  some  conspicuous  place 
where  its  light  can  always  be  seen.  Have  secure 
hooks  in  the  barn  where  it  is  always  hung.  When 
walking  along  the  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of 
cattle,  never  carry  the  lantern  on  the  side  next  to  the 
cows.  If  the  cow  kick,  she  will  certainly  hit  the  lan¬ 
tern  and  spatter  the  oil  around  on  yourself  and  the 
surrounding  objects.  It  will  be  sure  to  blaze  up  and 
be  almost  impossible  to  extinguish. 

My  thirdly  is  for  him  who  uses  the  pipe.  Possibly 
the  pipe  has  its  place.  I’m  not  going  to  discuss  that 
question  now.  But  certain  I  am  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  its  place  is  not  in  the  barn.  It  were  better  in 
the  house,  but  I  am  going  to  let  your  wife  decide  that 
matter  for  you.  and  1  want  yqu  to  listen  to  her  advice, 
lie  who  habitually  smokes  becomes  careless  both  with 
his  pipe  and  his  matches.  He  often  smokes  with  his 
pipe  bottom  side  up,  he  frequently  lays  it  down  with 
a  fire  in  it,  and  he  is  forever  knocking  out  the  little 
ball  of  ash  in  the  bottom  of  his  pipe  when  there  is 
considerable  fire  there.  Keep  the  pipe  out  of  the  barn. 

My  lastly  is  this  :  Let  every  owner  of  a  barn  who 
values  his  buildings,  who  has  a  humane  heart  for  his 
dumb  creatures  securely  fastened  in  their  stalls,  let 
every  man,  I  say,  do  as  every  business  man  in  the  city 
does,  where  there  is  much  danger  from  fire,  post  up 
notices  in  several  conspicuous  places,  ‘‘NO  SMOKING 
ALLOWED  IN  THIS  BARN  ”  a  u  Phillips 

Ohio. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Usk  ok  Hay  Caps. — About  10  years  ago,  I  made  200 
hay  caps  out  of  heavy  muslin  two  yards  wide,  making 
a  cap  six  feet  square  with  a  loop  at  each  corner  to  tie 
the  rope,  about  12  inches  long,  to  the  stick.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  my  best  investments.  I  use  them  only 
when  rain  is  feared.  Grass  well  teddered  with  one 
day’s  sun,  and  well  cocked  in  large  cocks,  will  stand 
a  storm  of  three  days  without  material  injury,  while 
uncovered  cocks  are  soaked  from  top  to  bottom.  I 
always  use  them  in  curing  clover,  green  oats  for  hay, 
and  Hungarian  grass.  I  take  care  of  them,  and  think 


they  will  last  several  years  longer.  No  paint  or  oil  is 
needed.  The  cloth,  when  drawn  over  the  cock,  forms 
a  perfect  umbrella.  w.  m. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  Strawberry  Barrel. — I  made  a  strawberry  bar¬ 
rel  last  spring — see  Fig.  18G.  I  took  up  some  soil 
with  the  roots,  and  the  plants  are  yielding  quite  a 
crop.  I  got  nearly  a  quart  of  berries  to-day  (June  12) 
The  probability  is  that 
some  varieties  will  do 
better  than  others 
under  this  method  of 
culture,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  opinions 
of  strawberry  experts 
on  the  matter.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  barrel,  and 
with  earth  on  the 
roots,  a  person  will 
find  some  trouble  in 
getting  the  foliage 
through  an  inch  hole. 

I  did  until  the  happy 
thought  struck  me  to  a  strawberry  barrel.  Fio.  186. 
roll  the  leaves  and 

stems  in  thin  cardboard,  then  put  through  the  hole 
and  slip  the  cardboard  off,  thus  getting  them  through 
easily,  quickly  and  with  no  bruised  foliage. 

Fleming,  O.  s.  w.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  own  strawberry  barrel  was  not  filled 
until  late  in  September.  Parker  Earle  plants  were 
used — dug  with  the  Richards’s  transplanter,  and  put 
through  the  holes  from  the  inside.  Absolutely  no 
protection  was  given  during  the  winter,  and  only  12 
plants  lived — all  of  them  on  the  south  side  of  the 
barrel.  This  spring,  young  plants  were  put  in  the 
holes  by  making  a  ball  of  mud  around  the  roots  and 
pushing  in  from  the  outside.  These  have  nearly  all 
lived  and  have  given  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  Mr.  Kevitt 
took  great  pains  with  his  barrel  and  gave  it  the  best 
of  care,  but  was  unable  to  save  the  lower  plants  on 
the  barrel.  They  seem  to  have  suffered  from  lack  of 
moisture. 


A  MANURE  SHED  FOR  A  BANK  BARN. 

WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS  THINK  OF  IT 

We  have  a  good,  substantial  bank  barn  on  our  farm,  such  as 
are  mostly  seen  through  the  fertile  valleys  of  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  with  it  the  ordinary  open  barnyard  for  the  manure 
pile  and  straw  stack.  I  have  in  mind  the  erection  of  a  shed  for 
the  covering  of  the  manure,  so  as  to  prevent  leaching  and  conse¬ 
quent  loss.  Is  the  idea  a  good  one,  and  would  you  have  any  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  its  erection,  or  any  points  in  its  favor  or  against 
it?  Or  could  you  tell  me  anything  particular  in  its  construction  ? 

Quincy,  Pa.  D.  M.  w. 

Uncovered  Manure  Means  Loss. 

1  believe  that  the  practice  of  keeping  manure  under 
cover  is  a  good  one.  My  experience  with  stable 
manure  convinces  me  that  the  uncovered  manure  pile 
is  a  source  of  loss  to  the  farmer.  Neither  would  I 
advise  the  keeping  of  manure  in  a  shed  until  it 
becomes  heated  and  dried.  Lst  it  accumulate  until 
enough  is  gathered  for  a  day’s  hauling,  then  draw  to 
the  field.  Concerning  the  building,  there  are  but  few 
in  this  locality.  While  attending  a  farmers’  institute 
in  an  adjoining  county  last  winter,  I  saw  quite  a 
number  of  manure  sheds.  These  were  really  a  part 
of  the  barn.  Frames  were  erected  about  25  feet  from 
the  front  of  the  barn,  made  high  enough  to  have  the 
roof  a  continuation  of  the  barn  roof  proper.  The 
barn  floor  also  extended  even  with,  and  same  width 
of,  the  shed.  The  upper  story  of  the  shed  was  used 
for  hay,  grain  and  storage  for  implements  ;  the  lower 
part  was  inclosed  with  siding  and  doors,  making 
shelter  for  stock,  manure,  vehicles,  water  and  feed¬ 
ing  racks.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  economical 
shed.  The  principal  objection  is  dark  stables.  But 
if  the  barn  bridge  does  not  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  barn,  light  may  enter  from  the  rear,  and  serve 
as  a  means  of  ventilation  also.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  manure  Bhed  should  be  attached  to  the  barn. 

Belleville,  Fa.  j  h.  p. 

The  Cows  Made  Comfortable. 

Almost  all  the  bank  barns  in  southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  now  have  an  “overshoot”  for  straw  above, 
and  shelter  for  stock  and  manure  below.  When  the 
custom  was  to  keep  most  of  the  manure  over  summer 
for  the  wheat  field,  the  careful  farmers  would  pile 
the  manure  from  the  yard  under  the  shed  as  soon  as 
the  stock  was  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  spring 

One  load  of  the  manure  made  under  the  shed  was 
easily  worth  two  of  that  made  outside.  When  I  came 
into  possession  of  this  farm,  the  shelter  for  stock  and 
manure  was  a  stone  bank  barn  00x40  feet,  double 
decker,  with  straw  house  20  feet  wide  on  the  south 
front,  and  wagon  house  20  feet  wide  oa  the  east  end. 
These  were  open  under,  except  on  the  outer  end  of 
each,  which  was  walled  up.  These  furnished  partial 
shelter  for  the  stock  and  manure. 


Several  years  ago,  I  filled  in  the  corner  left  open  at 
the  south  end  of  the  wagon  house  and  east  end  of  the 
straw  house,  and  added  18  feet  to  the  front  of  the 
straw  house,  making  a  shed  80  x  38  feet  on  the  south- 
side  of  the  barn,  which,  with  30  feet  of  walled  in 
yard  in  front,  made  the  daytime  range  for  the  cows. 
This  seemed  none  too  much  for  15  to  20  head  of 
horned  stock  to  be  comfortable  in.  In  the  winter  of 
1895  I  decided  to  remove  the  horns  to  see  whether 
the  cattle  could  be  confined  to  the  shed  safely.  This 
proved  so  satisfactory  that,  early  last  winter,  I 
closed  up  the  front  and  east  end  of  the  shed,  putting 
in  all  the  windows  of  12  panes  of  7  x  12  glass  ;  there 
was  room  for  25  in  all.  After  this  was  done,  the  cows 
were  turned  out  day  and  night,  only  staying  in  the 
stable  long  enough  to  eat  their  feed  of  ensilage  and 
meal  and  to  be  milked.  Fodder  and  hay  were  fed  to 
them  in  cribs  in  the  yard. 

On  warm  days,  we  raised  the  windows  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  cows  scarcely  knew  of  the  change  of 
weather  outside,  surely  it  did  not  have  any  influence 
on  the  flow  of  milk.  The  cows  were  sleek  and  con¬ 
tented,  and  got  through  the  winter  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  a  manure  stain  on  them.  The  manure  did  not 
have  a  drop  of  rain  touch  it.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
best-paying  investment  I  ever  made.  The  extra  win¬ 
ter  eggs  we  get  from  the  hens  having  the  range  of 
the  yard  with  opportunity  to  go  out  when  they  wish, 
will,  in  a  few  years,  pay  the  cost  of  closing  in.  At 
times,  last  winter,  when  the  wind  was  whistling,  and 
the  mercury  hovering  close  to  zero  outside,  I  have 
looked  at  the  cows  contentedly  chewing  the  cud,  and 
thought  I  would  try  to  get  a  photograph  to  show 
their  contentment.  edward  t.  Ingram. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

All  the  Goodness  Left  In. 

There  need  be  no  question  about  the  value  of  a 
large  shed  at  the  barn  for  the  protection  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  stcck.  If  there  is  no  shed,  the  cows  ought 
to  be  kept  in  the  stable  most  of  the  time,  and  the 
manure  hauled  to  the  field  as  fast  as  made.  Hauling 
manure  in  winter  through  snow  drifts  or  rain  and 
soft  ground,  is  not  a  good  practice  for  this  latitude. 
The  very  best  plan  is  to  have  sufficient  shedding  to 
cover  all  manure  wheeled  from  the  stables,  with 
some  open  yards  besides.  I  have  at  my  barn  an  open 
shed  about  70x  50  feet.  The  bottom  is  somewhat 
dish-shaped,  so  nothing  will  waste  from  the  manure. 
The  gutters  behind  the  cows  are  water-tight ;  also 
the  wheelbarrow,  and  with  the  bottom  of  the  shed 
as  mentioned,  there  is  no  loss  of  liquids.  By  spring, 
the  manure  is  four  feet  deep  in  most  of  it.  The 
ground  slopes  from  the  stables  so  there  is  no  uphill 
wheeling.  This  manure  never  burns,  it  is  too  wet ; 
a  hole  sunk  in  it  to  the  bottom  would  soon  partly  fill 
with  the  liquid  manure.  I  have  more  shedding  for 
the  protection  of  the  cows,  and  running  spring  water 
under  cover,  and  the  Buckley  basins  in  the  stable. 
The  south  side  of  the  yard  is  partly  open  to  the  sun. 
The  cows  are  shut  in  the  yard  in  December,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  roam  over  the  fields  in  winter. 

Part  of  the  large  shed  mentioned  has  storage  for 
straw,  and  is  arranged  to  fill  readily  from  the  barn 
floor  when  thrashing.  D  M.  W.  says  that  he  has  an 
open  barnyard  for  “  manure  pile  and  straw  stack.”  I 
should  think  that  he  needed  a  new  building  pretty 
badly,  one  to  hold  that  straw,  cover  the  manure  pile 
and  shelter  his  stock.  It  should  be  closed  on  all  sides 
but  the  south,  or  so  as  to  keep  out  the  cold  northwest 
winds.  Most  of  our  barns  are  built  on  south  lying 
ground,  with  an  open  shed  or  straw  house  on  the 
south  side  over  yard,  the  ground  sloping  from  the 
building.  This  is  a  nice  sunny  place  for  the  cattle, 
but  a  bad  place  for  manure  from  the  stables,  as  the 
liquids  would  soak  away,  and  the  pile  be  in  the  way. 
A  better  plan  is  to  have  the  manure  shed  L  shaped 
on  one  end  to  the  main  barn,  and  built  on  the  west 
side  of  the  yard,  being  then  a  better  protection  from 
the  wind.  b.  shakblkss. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Build  a  Shed  for  Chemicals. 

Manure  such  as  generally  seen  in  the  barnyards  of 
Pennsylvania,  composed  of  straw,  refuse  stover,  and 
all  stable  cleanings,  will  require  the  ordinary  rain¬ 
fall  to  keep  it  at  a  proper  moisture  for  decomposi¬ 
tion  ;  a  roof  would  be  detrimental  to  this  class  of 
manure.  However,  there  should  be  great  care  that  no 
water  from  roofs,  or  any  other  source,  be  allowed  to 
run  on  and  leach  through  it.  Manure  composed  mostly 
of  stable  droppings,  if  to  be  kept  a  length  of  time, 
can  be  kept  under  cover,  if  kept  moist  with  water  or 
stable  drainage  ;  if  not  kept  at  the  proper  moisture, 
it  is  far  better  to  pile  in  a  compact  heap  outside.  A 
covered  barnyard  invites  an  unprofitable  condition 
to  the  farm  ;  it  should  never  be  the  question,  how  to 
store  manure,  but  how  to  apply  it,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  manure  is  worth  more  when  first  made 
than  it  will  ever  be  worth  again,  and  should  be 
applied  direct  from  the  stables,  or  at  the  earliest  pos- 
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sible  time  when  it  can  be  utilized.  The  straw  stack 
should  not  be  a  feature  of  the  barnyard,  as  straw  has 
a  commercial  and  feed  value  in  excess  of  the  manurial 
value,  and  should  be  utilized  in  the  most  profitable 
way.  Instead  of  covering  the  barnyard,  where  the 
ultimate  object  is  profit,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
build  a  shed  and  buy  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  its  commercial  form,  and  mix  especially 
for  each  crop  to  supplement  the  manure,  and  the 
profit  will  be  a  reality.  h.  b.  richards 

Northampton  County,  Pa. 


THE  USEFUL  AND  BUSY  TOAD. 

A  TRUK  FRIEND  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Bulletin  No.  46,  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station,  Amherst,  deals  with  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  American  toad.  This  friend  of  horti¬ 
culture,  which  revels  in  the  somewhat  sonorous  name 
of  Dufo  lentiginosus  Americanus ,  has  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  peculiar  creature.  We  are  told  in  this 
bulletin,  how  the  ancient  wise  men  held  curious  ideas 
regarding  its  venomous  qualities  and  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues.  It  was  supposed  that  the  toad  was  poisonous, 
and  one  instance  is  given,  where  a  thrifty  housewife, 
finding  the  support  of  a  sickly  husband  too  great  a 
burden,  decided  to  poison  him  with  the  ashes  of  a 
toad.  The  toad  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  these  were 
mixed  in  a  cup  of  warm  drink  which  was  given  to  her 
husband.  To  her  surprise,  the  poison  failed  to  work, 
and  the  husband  refused  to  die,  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
a  fair  sample  of  the  results  whenever  efforts  have 
been  made  to  show  the  evil  qualities  of  toads. 

There  is,  probably,  no  living  animal  which  destroys 
a  greater  number  of  injurious  insects,  in  proportion 
to  its  weight,  during  the  season,  than  the  toad.  Care¬ 
ful  estimates  made  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Kirk¬ 
land,  show  that,  in  one  single  stomach, 
there  were  found  55  Army  worms  ;  in 
another,  65  Gypsy  moth  caterpillars,  and 
37  tent  caterpillars  in  a  fourth.  One 
toad,  in  three  hours,  consumed  35  full 
grown  celery  worms.  One  toad  killed 
at  9  p.  m.,  May  11,  1896,  was  found  to 
have  in  his  stomach  at  that  time,  nine 
ants,  six  cut  worms,  five  myriapods,  six 
sow  bugs,  one  weevil  and  one  beetle, 
besides  other  insect  food.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  toad  feeding  as  heartily  as 
this  one  did,  would  devour,  in  the  three 
months,  May,  June  and  July,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  3,312  ants,  2,208  cut  worms,  1,840 
myriapods,  2,208  sow  bugs,  368  weevils 
and  368  beetles,  and  some  ingenious 
statistician  has  figured  that  the  cut 
worms  alone  that  were  destroyed,  would 
have  damaged  crops  to  the  extent  of 
3519  88  !  The  toad  devours  caterpillars, 
potato  bugs,  ants,  spiders,  grasshop¬ 
pers,  cut  worms,  and  dozens  of  other 
injurious  insects. 

The  life  and  habits  of  the  toad  are 
unique.  He  usually  emerges  from  his 
winter  quarters  during  the  month  of  April,  and  on 
warm  days  at  this  season,  toads  may  be  found  on  their 
way  to  the  ponds  and  stagnant  pools.  By  July  1  to 
15,  the  young  toads  leave  the  water  where  they  are 
hatched,  and  spread  out  over  the  field.  At  this  stage, 
they  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  heat,  and  secrete 
themselves  under  rubbish,  stones  and  sticks  during 
the  day.  Once  let  a  heavy  shower  descend,  and  out 
they  come  from  their  hiding  places,  until  the  very 
ground  seems  alive  with  them,  and  it  almost  seems  as 
though  it  were  true  that  the  toads  had  rained  down. 
The  fact  that  the  young  toad  is  unable  to  endure  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  prevents  many  of  them  from  being 
killed,  as  they  would  be  by  birds  and  animals  which 
prey  in  the  daytime. 

Many  stories  have  been  told  regarding  the  age  of 
toads.  It  has  been  said  that  they  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  rocks  or  masonry  or  trees,  but  all  these 
stories  lack  confirmation.  Three  toads  were  placed 
in  sealed  boxes  of  plaster,  and  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science.  Upon 
opening  the  boxes  after  18  months,  two  of  the  toads 
were  found  to  be  alive.  Other  experiments  show  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  toad  to  exist  one  year  or  more 
without  food.  It  is  also  reasonably  certain  that  many 
toads  live  to  reach  the  age  of,  at  least,  10  or  15  years. 
Four  or  five  times  during  the  year,  the  toad  molts  its 
skin,  and  is  reported  to  swallow  the  molted  skin. 
Previous  to  and  some  hours  after  molting,  the  toad 
remains  quiet  in  some  dark  or  sheltered  place. 

The  toad  cannot  endure  high  temperatures,  and  is 
not  commonly  seen  in  the  daytime.  It  is  really  a 
nocturnal  animal,  though  when  tempted  by  hunger 
it  will  venture  out  during  the  day,  especially  when 
the  air  is  full  of  moisture.  Soon  after  sundown,  or 
even  before  on  cool  evenings,  the  toad  comes  out  from 
its  daily  shelter,  and  slowly  hops  about  in  search  of 


food.  It  covers  something  of  a  regular  beat,  as  its 
sense  of  locality  is  quite  strong.  It  is  stated  in  this 
bulletin,  that  in  cities  and  suburban  villages,  the 
toads  hunt  largely  beneath  electric  lamps.  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
land  says  that  he  once  counted  eight  large,  well-fed 
toads  seated  under  an  arc  light  actively  engaged  in 
devouring  insects  which,  deprived  of  wings,  fell  from 
the  lamp  above.  Another  instance  is  given,  where  a 
colony  of  half  a  dozen  toads  occupied  the  sheltered 
space  under  a  piazza.  Each  summer  night  at  about 
10  o’clock,  they  hopped  forth  down  the  walk  across 
the  street,  and  took  up  their  station  under  an  arc 
light,  where  they  remained  and  fed  on  the  fallen 
insects  until  the  electric  current  was  turned  off. 

Many  gardeners  make  a  practice  of  caring  for  toads 
and  teaching  them  to  stay  in  their  fields  and  gardens. 
This  is  done  by  keeping  them  penned  for  a  while  in  a 
hole  or  under  stones.  Unless  provided  with  such 
shelter,  the  toad  would  hop  away  in  the  direction  of 
its  old  home.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
toad  is  a  true  friend  of  the  farmer.  He  has  many 
virtues  and  no  serious  vices. 


FROM  BARN  TO  PASTURE;  GREEN  RYE. 

I.  Have  you  found  that  winter  rye,  when  used  for  pasturing 
milch  cows  in  May  or  June,  gives  the  butter  a  bad  flavor?  2. 
Why  is  it  that  butter  made  at  early  pasturage  in  April  and  early 
May,  does  not  keep  as  well  as  that  made  when  the  season  is  more 
advanced  ?  How  can  the  keeping  quality  of  such  butter  be  im¬ 
proved  ?  3.  What  have  you  found  the  best  way  to  change  the 
feed  of  the  cows  in  spring  from  grain  ensilage  and  cut  straw,  to 
grass  ?  Would  you  wait  until  the  grass  is  sufficiently  grown  for 
full  feed,  or  would  you  put  them  out  for  an  hour  at  first,  and 
gradually  increase  their  time  ? 

Let  Grass  Get  a  Good  Start. 

Our  cows  are  kept  in  the  stable  through  the  winter. 
They  are  watered  in  the  stalls  and  are  fed  good 
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ensilage,  clover  hay  and  grain.  They  are  not  turned 
out  until  there  is  plenty  of  feed  in  the  pasture.  It  is 
better  for  the  pasture  if  the  grass  be  permitted  to 
have  a  fair  start  in  early  spring,  and  quite  as  well  for 
the  cows.  The  change  from  ensilage  to  grass  is  not 
so  great  as  to  do  the  cows  aDy  harm.  They  are 
allowed,  when  first  turned  out,  to  eat  as  much  grass 
as  they  choose,  but  are  kept  in  the  stable  for  a  few 
nights,  and  are  fed  the  usual  grain  ration  with  all  the 
hay  they  will  eat.  Managed  in  this  way,  there  is  but 
little  disturbance  of  digestion,  and  the  cows  are  doing 
their  best  all  the  time.  c.  s.  rice. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  with  Pasture. 

I  have  never  pastured  winter  rye,  as  it  is  not  grown 
in  northern  Vermont,  where  I  have  lived.  I  notice 
that  the  milkmen  near  Albany,  where  I  now  live,  cut 
winter  rye  to  feed  to  their  cows,  and  I  purpose  trying 
this  next  spring.  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be 
any  objection  to  cutting  and  feeding.  If  there  were, 
the  city  milkmen  would  not  do  it,  as  they  have  to  be 
very  careful  to  not  feed  anything  which  will  give  the 
milk  a  bad  flavor.  As  to  the  keeping  qualities  of 
butter  made  from  early  pasturage,  the  feed  at  that 
time  is  of  a  very  different  quality  from  June  feed, 
and  immature  feed  would  lack  the  qualities  which 
make  butter  keep  well.  The  only  suggestion  I  can 
make  as  to  adding  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  butter 
made  from  early  feed,  is  to  try  cotton-seed  meal  or 
pea  meal.  I  would  also  make  the  change  from  barn 
feed  to  pasturage  very  slowly,  both  to  tone  up  the 
quality  of  the  butter,  and  to  benefit  the  cows.  I  have 
always  sold  our  butter  as  fast  as  made.  I  prefer  to 
turn  out  the  cows  a  half  day  at  a  time  at  first,  feed¬ 
ing  them  as  usual  in  the  barn.  But  in  case  the  hay 
is  scarce,  I  drop  that  and  feed  grain.  I  have  found 
gluten  feed  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  cows  in  pasture. 


We  feed  the  cows  as  usual  in  the  foreuoon,  turn  them 
oat  after  dinner,  and  let  them  eat  until  night.  Then 
offer  them  a  part  at  least  of  their  usual  night’s  feed, 
but  often  some  of  it  is  left,  and  the  night  and  then 
the  morning  feeds  are  gradually  withdrawn. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y.  j.  \v.  newton. 

Wait  for  Well-Matured  Grass. 

We  have  never  discovered  that  winter  rye  gave  an 
ud  pleasant  flavor  to  butter  in  May  or  June.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  definitely  why  butter  does  not  keep  as  well 
when  made  in  April  or  May,  on  fresh  pasture,  unless 
it  be  that  the  grass  is  very  soft  and  watery,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  animal’s  system  is  just  changing 
from  winter  feed.  We  think  the  keeping  quality 
could  be  improved  by  feeding  the  cows,  when  first 
turned  to  pasture,  dry  hay  and  grain  feed,  with  the 
grass,  and  leaving  them  out  but  a  short  time,  at  first, 
until  the  system  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  We  do 
not  turn  cows  to  pasture  until  the  grass  is  well  ma¬ 
tured,  and  has  made  a  good  growth  ;  we  then  change 
gradually,  leaving  them  out  but  a  short  time  at  first. 
By  this  means,  we  avoid  a  bad  flavor  in  the  butter, 
and  have  not  had  trouble  about  its  keeping.  The 
custom  of  turning  the  cows  out  early  in  the  spring, 
when  grass  is  very  weak,  and  pastures  wet  and  miry 
is,  in  our  judgment,  a  bad  one  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  as  it  ruins  the  pasture,  and  is  a  damage  to  the 

COW.  SMITHS  <fc  POWELL  CO. 

New  York. 

Don't  Make  Butter  to  Keep. 

1.  Rank  winter  rye  does  give  a  flavor  to  milk  ;  when 
young  and  succulent,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  this 
effect.  We  do  not  pasture  it,  but  feed  it  in  the 
stables  and  have  not  observed  any  bad  flavor  on  milk 
or  butter.  2.  I  have  not  observed  that  April  and  May 
pasture  butter  does  not  keep  so  well  as 
other  butter,  largely  for  the  reason  that 
we  make  butter  to  eat  at  once,  and  not 
to  keep.  The  keeping  quality  of  butter 
may  be  improved  by  churning  at  a  low 
temperature  ;  washing  butter  to  free  it 
from  the  buttermilk  ;  salting  it  heavily 
— 1  to  13s i  ounce  of  salt  per  pound  of 
butter  (a  small  proportion  of  sugar  and 
saltpeter  added  to  the  salt  and  butter 
will  help  preserve  it) ;  keep  in  cold 
storage,  if  possible,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  the  free ziDg  point.  3.  In  chang¬ 
ing  from  stable  feeding  to  pasture,  we 
proceed  as  follows  :  Turn  out  to  a  piece 
of  bush  pasture  for  two  or  three  hours 
for  the  first  week,  and  reduce  the  en¬ 
silage  and  grain  about  one-half.  We 
allow  the  cows  to  remain  in  the  pasture 
a  little  longer  each  day,  until  they 
grow  accustomed  to  it.  Blue  grass 
pasture  is  the  safest  for  the  first  grass 
feed.  This  afternoon,  we  intend  turn¬ 
ing  our  cows  on  their  regular  pasture 
field  of  clover  and  Timothy  for  the  first 
time,  after  they  have  filled  themselves 
first  on  bush  pasture.  We  are  careful 
about  turning  on  clover  when  wet,  or  for  too  long 
a  time  at  first.  We  are  still  feeding  two  to  four 
pounds  of  meal  per  day,  but  will  reduce  this  to  about 
one  pound  per  day  at  once  h.  h.  dean. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Begin  Gradually  With  Pasture. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  in  feeding  winter 
rye  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  keeping  quality  of  early 
butter.  I  have  found  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  change  of  cows  from  barn  feed  to  grass,  to  be  in 
letting  them  have  a  run  of  the  grass  as  soon  as  it 
starts  in  the  spring,  and  keep  up  the  full  hay  and 
grain  ration  as  long  as  the  cows  eat  the  hay  clean. 
Then  diminish  the  hay  feed  to  correspond  with  their 
appetites,  and  the  grain  likewise.  In  this  way,  cows 
work  off  from  winter  feed  to  grass  so  gradually  that 
it  is  not  noticeable.  If  cows  are  kept  from  grass 
until  they  get  a  full  bite,  the  change  is  so  sudden 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  troubled  with  indigestion, 
and  scour.  c.  M.  winslow. 

Vermont. 

CEMENT  FLOORS  FOR  STABLES. 

Planks  Laid  on  Cement. 

I  put  a  cement  floor  in  my  horse  barn  five  years 
ago,  and  I  would  not  get  along  without  it  now  for 
four  times  its  cost.  I  have  a  plank  floor  laid  on  top 
of  the  cement,  leaving  a  gutter  wide  enough  to  put 
a  shovel  in  close  to  the  rear  wall.  These  planks  are 
two-inch  pine,  and  have  been  down  ever  since  the 
cement,  but  are  now  about  worn  through.  The 
planks  last  three  times  as  long  on  the  cement  as  they 
would  if  laid  upon  stringers.  There  are  no  foul 
odors  arising  from  this  floor  as  from  an  entire  plank 
floor.  I  would  not  think  of  using  the  cement  floor 
bare  ;  as,  aside  from  its  being  hard  on  the  horses,  the 
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calks,  especially  in  the  winter,  would  soon  spoil  the 
cement.  Planks  laid  upon  stringers  are  twice  as  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  long  run,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
saving  in  liquid  manure  and  general  health  of  the 
horse,  by  having  the  cement  bottom.  I  would  as 
soon  think  of  shutting  a  horse  up  in  a  stable  with 
only  a  plank  floor  as  sleeping  there  myself. 

Sandusky,  O.  o.  B.  u. 

Why  Cement  Floors  Are  Better. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  article  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  of  June  12,  by  C.  A.  Green,  on  cement  floors  for 
stables.  I  am  the  more  surprised  because  Mr.  Green, 
only  a  short  time  ago,  returned  from  a  trip  through 
Great  Britain,  and  I’m  sure,  in  allhiB  journey  through 
that  country,  he  did  not  see  a  single  wooden  floor, 
except  it  was  in  an  up-stairs  stable,  for  all  have  cob¬ 
blestones,  granite  blocks,  or  cement.  I  have  worked 
among  horses  for  the  past  18  or  20  years,  and  never 
had  a  wooden  floor  until  five  years  ago.  I  had  my 
first  stable  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  in  all  that  time, 
I  never  had  a  horse  lame  by  standing  on  a  hard  floor. 
Seven  years  of  this  time  I  spent  in  a  horse  regiment 
in  the  British  army,  and  there  are  none  but  cobble¬ 
stones,  granite  blocks,  and  cement  floors  ;  no  litter 
is  allowed  in  the  stables  from  6  A.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  and 
each  horse  gets  only  eight  pounds  of  straw  daily  for 
bedding,  so  you  can  guess  what  a  nice,  soft  bed  that 
will  give  him.  Their  labor  is  of  the  worst  kind, 
quick  and  hard  for  a  short  time  during  drill,  and  then 
stand  still.  In  all  that  time,  I  never  knew  a  horse 
lame  from  standing  in  the  stable,  and  I  never  had 
one  sprained  by  slipping  on  the  cement,  and  we  have 
have  had  all  three  kinds  of  floor  in  different  stables 
at  the  same  place. 

The  last  stable  floor  I  had  in  Stirling,  Scotland,  was 
cement — stable,  coachhouse  and  court — and  I  never 
had  an  easier  place  to  keep,  or  more  healthful  stables. 
Many  private  stables  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
laid  with  glazed,  corrugated  bricks  ;  they  make  a  very 
nice  floor,  but  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  worn  off,  they 
soon  wear  into  holes  and  have  to  be  replaced.  I  have 
worked  on  farms  where  they  were  used  in  the  cow 
barn,  and  were  excellent  for  that  purpose.  I  have 
had  cement  floor  pigpens,  and  when  I  let  the  hogs 
out  and  put  the  hose  on  the  floor,  you  could  not  tell, 
by  the  smell  of  the  place,  there  had  been  a  hog  in  it 
for  a  year. 

A  horse  stable  with  cement  floor  gives  good,  sweet 
air  to  breathe,  and  a  wooden  floor  gives  ammonia  ; 
a  cement  floor  is  easier  cleaned,  therefore  more  likely 
to  be  better  cleaned.  A  cement  floor  saves  litter,  be¬ 
cause  it  retains  no  moisture  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
straw.  A  cement  floor  saves  the  urine  and  the  vet’s 
bills,  because  the  urine  is  where  it  can  be  used,  and  so 
are  the  dollars  the  owner  would  have  paid  the  vet. 
A  cement  floor  is  vermin-proof,  so  it  also  saves  the 
corn  crib.  An  ammonia-laden  atmosphere  and  a  newly- 
painted  buggy  make  a  good  pair.  Try  them  ! 

WILLIAM  BUSSELL. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Keeping  Ahead  of  Cut  Worms. 

T.  F.,  Lynch's  Station,  Va. — I  frequently  lose  tomato,  straw¬ 
berry  and  cabbage  plants.  How  can  I  hold  some  of  all  the  tender 
plants  ready  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  cut  worms  or  in  any 
other  way  ?  For  instance,  if  I  set  out  1,000  tomato  plants  and  50 
be  destroyed  in  some  way,  can  you  suggest  a  plan  by  which  I  can 
hold  some  ready  to  replace  those  lost,  at  once  ?  Would  paper 
boxes,  say  several  inches  square,  accomplish  the  end  in  view  ? 
If  a  box  containing  a  plant  were  set  in  the  ground,  would  the 
paper  rot  in  time  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  spread  ? 

Ans. — If  the  cause  of  the  loss  is  mainly  cut  worm 
ravages,  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  kill  them. 
Poisoned  bran  is  very  good.  Use  a  tablespoonful  of 
Paris-green  to  a  pailful  of  bran  and  enough  water  to 
moisten  the  mixture.  The  stuff  is  made  more  enticing 
if  some  molasses  is  added.  Tarred  paper  cut  in  hex¬ 
agons  with  a  hole  in  the  center  is  often  very  good.  A 
cut  is  made  from  the  center  to  one  of  the  corners  to 
allow  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  slip  into  place  in  the 
hole.  Many  growers  of  cabbages  who  practice  this 
method  have  a  special  tool  for  cutting  the  pieces  at  a 
single  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  common  methods  of 
replacing  lost  plants  are  to  grow  extra  plants  in  in¬ 
verted  sods,  in  pots,  in  tin  cans,  and  in  paper  pots  or 
boxes.  The  best  of  these  is,  perhaps,  the  sod,  which  is 
cut  in  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  the  seeds  sown  on 
them  direct  or  allowed  to  grow  in  the  seed  pans  until 
large  enough  to  transplant.  When  set  in  the  field, 
the  whole  mass  is  set  out.  Corn  and  tomato  cans  are 
burned  to  remove  the  solder,  etc.,  are  then  wired 
(sides  and  bottom)  and  used  the  same  as  pots.  There 
is,  generally,  less  earth  in  pots,  and  with  tomato 
plants  this  is  a  disadvantage.  The  method  is  prac¬ 
ticed  most  extensively  with  tomatoes.  The  pot  method 
is  the  most  common.  At  or  before  transplanting 
time,  young  plants  are  set  in  three  or  four-inch  pots, 


kept  in  the  hot- bed  or  cold  frame  until  needed,  and 
then  transplanted  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  paper 
method,  so  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
paper  that  little  can  be  said  as  to  its  practicability. 
It  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  method  where  the  paper  is 
sure  to  decay  early.  m.  g.  k. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Ruins  Zinc  Labels. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III — Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  yet  learned  why,  of 
late  years,  most  of  the  zinc  is  attacked  by  a  white  powdery  rust, 
and  also  whether  any  may  be  bought  that  is  not  so  liable  ?  This 
is  important  to  any  who  -wish  to  use  zinc  for  labels.  I  have  found 
the  Bordeaux  spray  very  harmful  to  zinc  labels  in  a  vineyard, 
and  have  noticed  further  that,  where  the  label  is  simply  wrapped 
around  the  wire  of  the  trellis,  it  either  corrodes,  or  wears  oil  (I 
cannot  say  which),  and  drops  to  the  ground  entirely  too  soon. 
If  your  questioner,  A.  L.  S.,  page  277,  wishes  to  use  very  many 
labels,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  him  to  buy  tinner’s  shears 
and  cut  his  own  labels,  for  zinc  may  be  bought  at  about  60  cents 
a  yard,  and  a  yard  will  make  200  or  300  labels— depending  on  the 
size.  On  an  average,  I  use  in  this  way  a  yard  of  zinc  yearly. 

Ans — If  the  “  white,  powdery  rust  ”  appears  only 
where  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  copper  sulphate 
solutions  are  used  for  spraying,  the  destruction  of  the 
labels  is  due  to  formation  of  zinc  sulphate.  Sulphuric 
acid  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  zinc,  so  strong  that 
it  will  leave  copper  sulphate  in  solution  and  form  a 
compound  with  the  zinc.  The  copper  forms  other 
compounds  with  the  water  or  the  lime  or  both,  and  is 
washed  away  by  the  rains.  With  each  successive 
spraying,  the  same  results  follow,  and,  little  by  little, 
the  zinc  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  zinc  (a  very 
poisonous  substance),  and  is  washed  off  by  dews  and 
rains.  There  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  preventing 
this  loss.  If  the  labels  were  covered  with  beeswax  or 
some  similar  substance,  they  might  last  longer,  but 
not  long  enough  to  pay  for  the  additional  trouble  and 
expense.  Where  no  sulphates  come  in  contact  with 
zinc  labels,  they  are  very  lasting  and  satisfactory, 
since  nothing  naturally  in  the  air  attacks  them  to  any 
extent ;  in  fact,  on  this  depends  the  lasting  qualities 
of  “  white  bronze”,  which  is  composed  almost  wholly 
of  zinc  and  is  exposed  to  all  weathers  in  our  ceme¬ 
teries,  where  it  resists  the  effects  of  time  and  the 
elements  even  better  than  marble  or  stone.  Labels 
of  some  other  material,  preferably  wood  or  sheet 
lead,  should  be  used  where  spraying  with  sulphates 
is  practiced.  m.  g.  k, 

Those  Sweet-and-Sour  Apples  Again. 

A.  W.  W.,  Highland,  N.  T.— A  few  weeks  since,  there  appeared 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  statement  from  some  one,  that  some  apple  trees 
bore  fruit  one  side  of  which  was  of  one  color  and  flavor,  while  the 
other  side  was  of  another  color  and  of  different  flavor.  I  send  an 
apple  which  grew  on  a  Roxbury  Russet  tree,  and  the  two  darker 
sections  are  decidedly  Roxbury  Russet,  but  I  am  unable  to  say 
what  the  other  sections  are;  suffice  it  to  say  that  you  will  find  as 
much  difference  in  the  flavor  of  the  different  sections  as  there  is 
in  the  color.  I  found  several  specimens  of  this  fruit  while  pack¬ 
ing  Roxbury  Russets  in  my  refrigerator  this  A.  m. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  apple  mentioned  by  A.  W.  W.  was  forwarded 
to  me  for  inspection  and  very  carefully  examined.  In 
all  important  particulars,  it  was  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  Roxbury  Russet,  except  that  there  were 
two  broad  stripes  or  patches  of  smooth  yellow  skin 
running  from  stem  to  calyx.  While  this  is  very  rare, 
there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  about  it.  I  have 
seen,  perhaps,  100  similar  cases  of  external  marking  of 
fruits,  especially  in  apples,  pears  and  oranges.  It  is 
commonly  claimed  by  those  who  find  such  things, 
that  they  are  the  result  of  the  pollen  of  other  varie¬ 
ties  affecting  certain  portions  or  segments  of  the 
fruit ;  that  one  or  more  of  the  pistils  of  the  flower 
were  cross-pollinated  and  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  fruit  changed  in  character  from  core  to  skin. 
This  is  not  claimed  by  A.  W.  W.  in  regard  to  the 
apple  sent.  In  all  the  cases  wherein  such  claims  have 
been  made,  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  and 
those  that  I  have  found  myself,  the  facts  did  not  sup¬ 
port  the  theory,  because  the  outer  marks  did  not 
correspond  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  sections 
of  the  core.  The  patches  of  normal  and  abnormal 
skin  were  irregular  in  size  and  did  not  match  with 
the  core  lines  of  one  or  more  of  the  internal  sections 
or  seed  cells.  For  instance,  an  apple  has  five  cells  to 
its  core,  and  if  one  cell  and  its  corresponding  part  of 
the  fruit  had  been  affected  by  the  pollen  of  another 
variety  in  so  far  as  to  change  the  color  of  the  skin, 
that  part  of  the  skin,  and  that  only,  immediately 
opposite  the  cross-pollinated  cell,  would  be  changed. 
In  the  present  case,  this  was  very  evident,  as  I  not¬ 
iced  after  critical  examination. 

A.  W.  W.  says,  “  You  will  find  as  much  difference 
in  the  flavor  in  the  different  sections  as  there  is  in  the 
color.”  This  point  was  most  carefully  considered  in 
my  examination,  and  I  found  no  difference  whatever 
in  flavor.  I  subjected  parts  of  the  flesh  from  beneath 
each  color  of  the  skin  to  all  the  members  of  my  family 
without  letting  them  know  why  I  did  so,  asking  them 
if  there  was  any  difference  in  flavor,  and  they  could 
not  notice  any.  I  have  made  tests  of  other  specimens 
of  similar  character  for  many  years  past  with  like 
results. 

The  sweet-and-sour  apple  discussion  is  continued  at 
length  on  page  412  by  several  persons,  some  of  whom 


I  know  personally.  They  make  positive  statements 
as  to  there  being  a  variety  or  varieties  of  the  apple 
having  one  or  more  parts  sweet  and  others  sour. 
From  the  similarity  of  description,  I  judge  that  they 
may  all  refer  to  the  same  variety,  which  is  like  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  if  not  a  freak  or  sport  of  that  variety 
from  bud  variation.  I  wish  to  state  plainly  that  I 
have  no  desire,  neither  did  I  ever  have  any,  to  affirm 
or  even  to  argue  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
sweet-and-sour  apple,  except  as  the  facts  have  come 
to  my  notice.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  variety  for 
about  40  years  past,  but  have  never  seen  one  up  to 
this  day.  Now  that  we  have  positive  statements  as 
to  the  existence  of  one  or  more  varieties,  I  hope  to 
get  specimens  the  coming  fall,  if  the  trees  bear.  I 
am  anxious,  as  others  are,  no  doubt,  to  have  the 
matter  settled  once  for  all,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall 
find  the  variety  according  to  description  and  well 
fixed  in  type.  It  is  no  more  wonderful  that  there 
be  a  parti- flavored  apple  than  a  parti-colored  flower 
from  bud  variation. 

But  I  have  no  faith  in  the  idea  that  such  a  variety 
was  originated  by  splitting  the  buds  of  two  varieties 
of  different  flavor,  and  inserting  them  side  by  side  in 
a  stock,  so  they  would  unite  and  combine  the  diverse 
flavors  of  the  two.  I  have  tried  that  same  thing 
repeatedly,  and  rarely  succeeded  in  getting  either 
part  to  grow,  and  never  any  varietal  union.  I  fully 
believe  that  this  is  as  much  of  a  myth  as  that  about 
the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon.  Maybe  she  can  do 
it,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  performance.  It  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  sweet-and-sour  apple 
growers  bring  or  send  a  copious  supply  of  specimens 
of  the  variety  or  varieties  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  at  Columbus,  O.,  next 
September,  with  full  history,  etc.,  in  each  case. 
These  can  be  passed  upon  by  an  expert  committee 
and  the  facts  placed  on  record. 

The  Plum  and  Its  Seedlings. 

C.  B.,  Haskinville,  N.  Y. — We  were  just  having  a  little  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  plum  trees  grow  true  from  the  seed.  Will  you 
enlighten  us  ? 

Ans  — The  plum,  like  other  fruits,  varies  greatly  in 
its  seedlings.  There  is  no  certainty  of  getting  the 
same  variety  as  the  parent  from  which  the  seed  came  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  almost  an  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  seedling  will  be  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter  in  fruit  and  style  of  tree  and  leaf.  However, 
the  Damson  plums  are  far  more  likely  to  come  nearly 
true  from  seed  than  any  other  class.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

What  Soil  for  Chestnut  Culture  ? 

F.  II.,  Oakland,  Me.— What  is  an  ideal  soil  for  sweet  chestnuts 
(American)  ?  I  have  a  rather  moist  piece  of  land,  and  should 
like  to  plant  some  in  it  ?  Would  spring  or  fall  he  the  best  time 
to  set  them  ?  Would  it  be  a  profitable  investment  ?  Do  they 
need  any  pruning  to  make  them  bear  young  ? 

Ans. — Well-drained  sandstone  land  is  the  best  for 
chestnuts  of  any  kind.  Limestone  land  does  not 
seem  to  be  congenial  to  them,  although  there  are 
rare  cases  of  large  trees  having  grown  up  on  such 
land  that  are  doing  very  well.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  they  have  not  done  well  on  it, 
and  especially  on  low,  rich  land.  The  wild  chestnut  for¬ 
ests  of  N orth  America  are  chiefly  on  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Appalachian  Range  from  New  York  to  Geor¬ 
gia  and  the  neighboring  country.  The  most  thrifty  and 
productive  trees  are  on  rich  but  well-drained  slopes 
and  rocky  hills.  I  would  not  advise  F.  H.  to  plant 
the  American  or  any  other  species  of  chestnut  on  land 
that  is  inclined  to  be  wet.  If  loose,  and  only  some¬ 
what  moist,  with  good  underdrainage,  his  land  might 
do  for  chestnut  culture.  As  yet,  we  have  no  varieties 
of  our  native  chestnut  that  have  proved,  under  cul¬ 
ture,  to  be  of  sufficient  value,  when  compared  with 
the  best  varieties  of  the  foreign  species,  to  warrant 
propagation  by  grafting.  There  are  several  such 
under  trial  that  may  prove  worthy.  Their  flavor  is 
better  than  almost  every  variety  of  the  foreign  kinds, 
but  the  latter  are  so  much  larger,  hence  more  attrac¬ 
tive  in  market,  that  they  are  more  profitable.  In 
Maine,  where  the  growing  seasons  are  short,  it  would 
be  well  to  plant  the  earliest  kinds,  such  as  Early 
Reliance,  Alpha  and  Advance,  which  are  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  strain.  Paragon  is  a  variety  of  the  European 
species  and  of  large  size  and  good  quality,  but  it  may 
not  be  early  enough  for  Maine  ;  however,  it  should 
be  tried  there.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  these  varieties  in  that  climate,  and  only  a  few 
should  be  planted  until  after  further  trial.  If  wild 
chestnuts  glow  and  bear  well  in  that  locality,  which 
is  certainly  near  the  northern  limit  of  chestnut  for¬ 
ests,  or  if  planted  trees  are  doing  well  there,  it  might 
pay  financially  to  plant  a  chestnut  orchard  there.  It 
is  always  wise  to  look  well  into  local  experience,  if 
possible,  before  venturing  much  in  the  way  of  plant¬ 
ing  untried  things,  and  not  to  strain  nature  too 
greatly.  I  would  prefer  spring  planting  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Maine.  Pruning  is  rarely  necessary  with 
chestnut  trees.  The  varieties  named  above  bear  at 
an  early  age.  h.  e.  v.  d, 
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“  Bitter  Rot  ’’  m  Australia. 

P.  H.  F.,  Vermont  Mitcham,  Victoria ,  Australia—  Some  varieties 
of  apples,  especially  Shockley,  Jonathan,  Dumelous  Seedling  and 
Gravenstein,  are  badly  affected  with  a  lot  of  small,  dark  spots, 
nearly  always  on  the  under  or  eye  end.  These  look  as  though 
they  were  a  little  black  on  the  skin  when  just  picked,  but  In  a  few 
weeks,  expand  and  make  the  apple  quite  worthless.  Our  papers 
call  it  bitter  pit  or  ripe  rot,  but  I  think  it  is  something  else,  and 
would  like  your  opinion. 

Ans. — Our  Australian  friend  is  almost  certainly  trou¬ 
bled  with  “  bitter  rot  ”  on  his  apples.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  growth  of  a  fungus  beginning  on  the  skin  of  the 
fruit.  Some  varieties  are  much  more  affected  with  it 
than  others.  A  part  of  those  he  mentions  I  know  to  be 
peculiarly  subject  to  it.  The  germs  find  lodgment  on 
the  surface  and  germinate  when  conditions  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  temperature  are  favorable.  The  remedy  is 
the  copper  solutions,  if  sprayed  on  before  the  disease 
gets  a  strong  foothold.  At  the  first  sign  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  use  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of 
copper,  which  is  fully  described  in  the  publications 
relative  to  plant  diseases.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
cheaper  and  equally  effective,  but  it  discolors  the 
fruit  by  the  adhesion  of  the  lime  in  it.  In  about  two 
weeks,  a  second  application  should  be  given,  h.  e.  v.  d. 

How  to  Kill  Quack  Grass. 

F.  A.  B.,  Lewisville,  Wash. — Can  you  or  anybody  else  inform 
me  how  to  kill  Quack  grass?.  I  have  it  in  an  orchard,  and  it  seems 
to  thrive  and  increase  under  a  cultivation  of  two  plowings  and 
half  a  dozen  harrowings  a  year. 

D.  B.,  Springville,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me  of  some  way  to  kill 
Quack  grass  ? 

Ans. — It  appears  that  Agropyrum  repens,  which  is 
known  by  a  multitude  of  names,  such  as  Quack, 
Couch  grass,  etc.,  is  attracting  wide  attention,  and 
producing  much  solicitude  among  many  farmers. 
This,  in  part,  is  uncalled  for,  for  with  suitable  tillage, 
short  rotations  and  thick  seeding,  it  can  be  so  kept  in 
check  that  it  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  pro¬ 
duction.  True,  the  presence  of  Quack  grass  necessi¬ 
tates  far  more  tillage,  and  that  of  a  better  character 
than  where  this  grass  is  not  present ;  but  this  very 
fact  is  of  great  value,  since  the  more  perfect  tillage 
which  must  be  given  to  keep  the  grass  in  check  bene¬ 
fits  the  land  and  the  crop  which  is  grown  upon  it  to 
such  an  extent  that,  usually,  the  cost  of  the  extra 
culture  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increased 
yield.  True,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  entirely  to  eradi¬ 
cate  Quack  grass  ;  it  can  be  done  only  by  conducting 
a  systematic,  long  summer  fallow  which  shall  prevent 
the  grass  from  “  breathing  ”,  that  is,  making  any 
stems  or  roots  above  ground  for  an  entire  season. 
Most  farmers  are  not  willing  to  till  perfectly  enough 
to  accomplish  this  end,  hence  are  unable  to  destroy 
this  grass. 

If  the  ground  be  plowed  late,  and  the  furrows  left 
on  edge  so  that  they  will  be  acted  upon  energetically 
by  the  frost,  much  of  the  Quack  will  be  killed  or  in¬ 
jured,  but  perhaps  the  better  plan  is  to  wait  until  it 
makes  a  start  in  the  spring,  then  plow  deeply  with  the 
jointer  or  skim  plow  attachment  also  set  deep,  that 
all  of  the  grass  may  be  turned  under.  If  an  inter- 
cultured  crop  is  to  be  planted,  as  corn,  a  shallow  seed 
bed  should  be  formed  that  as  few  roots  as  possible 
may  be  brought  to  the  surface.  A  few  days  after  the 
corn  is  planted,  it  should  be  cultivated  with  suitable 
implements,  and  rolled  and  harrowed  ;  then,  as  soon 
as  the  corn  is  up  enough  to  till,  a  cultivator  with 
many  small  teeth,  that  is,  one  which  will  cut  all  of 
the  ground,  should  be  run  shallow  through  the  corn 
at  least  once  every  week.  Corn  should  be  planted  in 
cheek  rows,  and  the  man  who  cultivates  the  corn  should 
be  taught  to  cultivate  it  so  closely  that  every  hill  will 
tremble  as  the  implement  passes  it.  The  middle  of 
the  spaces  will  take  care  of  themselves.  A  little  hand 
weeding  to  supplement  the  horse  tillage  which  should 
be  kept  up  until  the  corn  is  in  the  milk  stage,  will  so 
annoy  Quack  grass  that  it  will  become  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

Replow  in  the  fall  and  leave  to  freeze.  Plow  in  the 
spring  early,  and  sow  barley  or  oats  about  20  per  cent 
thicker  than  usual  as  early  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
these  are  off,  plow  shallow,  two  to  three  inches  deep, 
and  harrow  and  cultivate  and  bring  the  roots  to  the 
surface  where,  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  and 
their  stunted  condition,  they  will  perish.  But  it  is 
not  always  dry  in  midsummer,  and  if  not,  the  roots 
may  have  to  be  raked  up  and  carried  off.  Finally, 
the  only  remedy  for  Quack  grass  is  “  hot  plowshares” 
and  a  boss  that  has  long  since  discarded  his  third 
hand — behind  hand.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Rye  or  Buckwheat  Before  Wheat. 

X.,  The  Parks,  Ont. — Is  it  Injurious  to  the  growth  of  fall  wheat, 
to  grow  rye  and  buckwheat  upon  the  fallow,  and  plow  it  in  pre¬ 
vious  to  sowing  the  wheat  in  the  fall  ? 

Ans  — Buckwheat  and  rye  sown  upon  the  land  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  green  fallow  if  plowed 
under,  need  not  increase  smut,  rust  or  blight,  or  tend 
to  winter-killing  if  fall  wheat  be  sown  upon  inverted 
land.  The  only  pre-requisite  to  insure  success  con¬ 
sists  in  plowing  under  the  rye  or  buckwheat  most 
thoroughly,  at  least  one  month  before  the  wheat  is  to 
be  sown.  During  this  month,  the  land  should  be 


rolled  and  harrowed  frequently,  and  the  former  im¬ 
plement  should  precede  the  latter  that  the  land  may 
be  left  with  a  soft  mulch  on  the  surface  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  different  tillage  operations.  This 
frequent  tillage  will  solidify  the  sub-surface  soil,  set 
free  plant  food,  tend  to  bring  moisture  from  the  sub¬ 
soil  to  near  the  surface,  and  in  every  way  to  tend  to 
fit  the  land  for  successful  winter  wheat  culture. 
Frequently,  winter  wheat  is  sown  upon  land  which  is 
entirely  too  loose  in  the  sub-surface  soil.  This  plant 
loves  a  soft,  mellow  surface,  and  well  fined,  com¬ 
pacted,  fairly  moist  sub-surface  soil. 

"  Fire  Blight  ”  on  Apple  Trees. 

II.  L.  T.,  Ashboro,  Ind. — What  is  killing  my  apple  trees?  They 
seem  to  be  burned.  I  send  you  a  part  of  an  affected  branch. 
The  varieties  affected  most  are  Grimes’s  Golden. 

Ans. — The  affected  apple  branches  sent  by  H.  L.  T. 
were  killed  by  the  well-known  fire  blight  of  the  pear, 
which,  also,  attacks  apples,  quinces,  and  some  other 
fruit  trees.  No  spray  will  have  any  effect  in  check¬ 
ing  this  disease.  The  only  way  to  combat  it  success¬ 
fully  is  to  cut  off  all  affected  branches  several  inches 
below  the  diseased  part,  and  burn  them.  When  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  branches,  care  must  be  used  not  to  cut 
through  the  diseased  portion  of  the  shoot,  or  some  of 
the  germs  will  adhere  to  the  knife-blade  and  inocu¬ 
late  the  next  branch  through  which  the  knife  is 
drawn.  m.  v.  s. 

Do  17 -Year  Locusts  Damage  Fruit  Trees? 

S.  B.,  Crescent,  0.—' The  cicadas  appeared  here  during  June. 
I  have  seen  them  on  the  same  farm  four  times;  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  seeing  them  in  1829,  MO,  ’68  and  ’90.  Recently  while 
plowing  near  an  apple  tree  that  was  planted  in  1859,  I  placed  my 
hand  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  could  cover  11  of  their  bur¬ 
rows.  But  a  few  days  since,  while  digging  around  a  pear  tree,  I 
found  50  within  a  circle  of  13  inches.  A  late  writer  says:  “  Plant 
your  orchards  to  corn  to  save  the  fruit  trees  from  harm.”  One  of 
our  political  editors  says  that  they  did  great  damage  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  during  their  last  visit.  I  say  that  they  eat  nothing  after  they 
appear  on  the  wing.  Ami  correct  on  this  point  ?  I  regard  them 
as  a  great  benefit  to  fruit  trees ;  they  bore  the  ground  full  of  holes 
down  into  the  subsoil,  letting  in  the  water  and  heat.  It  is  true 
that  they  bore  the  small  limbs  of  the  trees  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
but  the  eggs  hatch  in  about  six  weeks,  and  the  wounds  soon  heal 
over  and  no  apparent  damage  is  done  to  the  trees. 

Ans. — Seven  broods  of  the  17-year  locust,  or  cicada, 
are  known  to  occur  in  Ohio.  During  the  past  12 
years,  they  have  appeared  in  some  part  of  the  State 
in  1885,  ’89,  ’95  and  '96.  It  is  true,  as  S.  B.  states,  that 
what  is  known  as  brood  15  is  due  in  Ohio  this  year 
(1897).  This  brood  of  the  insect  occupies  a  compact 
area  comprising  western  Pennsylvania,  western  West 
Virginia,  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Ohio  and  adjacent 
portions  of  northern  Kentucky.  It  occupies  more  terri¬ 
tory  in  Ohio,  and  occurs  in  greater  numbers  than  any  of 
the  other  broods  recorded  from  the  State.  The  brood 
has  been  recorded  in  Ohio  as  far  back  as  1812,  and  in 
West  Virginia  as  early  as  1795.  In  1898,  a  few  cicadas 
may  be  expected  in  northeastern  Ohio,  as  a  portion 
of  brood  17  has  appeared  in  that  section  in  previous 
years.  No  more  of  the  insects  may  be  expected  in 
Ohio  until  1900,  when  members  of  brood  20  may 
appear  in  Mahoning,  Carroll,  Trumbull,  Columbiana, 
and  adjacent  counties  in  eastern  Ohio.  Judging  from 
the  interesting  notes  in  S.  B.’s  inquiry,  the  insect  will 
be  very  numerous  this  year  in  his  locality. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  orchards  planted  to  corn 
should  not  be  as  badly  attacked  by  the  cicadas  as  the 
other  trees,  unless  this  corn  ground  should  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  woodlands  where  the  insects 
more  often  breed.  S.  B.  is  wrong  in  stating  that  the 
cicadas  eat  nothing  after  they  come  out  of  the  ground 
and  acquire  wings.  They  have  very  strong  sucking 
beaks,  with  which  they  puncture  foliage  and  bark, 
and  suck  out  the  sap.  There  is  no  question  about 
their  feeding  to  some  extent,  but  they  rarely  do 
noticeable  damage  in  this  way.  One  or  two  instances 
are  on  record  where  they  have  injured  young  fruit 
trees  by  sucking  out  the  sap.  They  do  much  more 
damage  in  laying  their  eggs  than  in  eating,  and  sev¬ 
eral  instances  are  known  where  they  have  ruined 
many  young  trees,  and  especially  nursery  stock,  by 
ovipositing  in  the  small  branches.  The  young,  or 
nymphs,  of  cicadas,  which  work  entirely  on  the  roots 
of  vegetation  below  the  surface,  grow  so  slowly  that 
no  noticeable  injury  has  been  recorded  from  their 
work  in  this  way.  m.  v.  slingebland. 

Late  Planting  of  Potatoes  in  Vermont. 

A.  G.  B.,  Norwich ,  Vt. — How  late  is  it  safe  to  plant  potatoes  in 
central  Vermont? 

Ans. — July  1  is  about  the  latest  date  for  planting. 
I  have  known  of  a  man  in  southern  Vermont — hill  farm 
— who  planted  Early  Rose  as  late  as  July  15.  He  said 
that  he  had  a  fair  crop  so  far  as  size  and  bulk  were 
concerned,  but  not  well  matured.  One  rather  large 
grower  in  southeastern  Vermont,  again  onahillfarm, 
slaty  soil  and  warm,  southern  exposure,  told  me  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  planting  regularly  about  June 
15  to  20.  By  so  doing,  he  said  that  he  entirely  escaped 
the  Colorado  beetle,  attributing  that  fact  to  late 
planting  and  a  certain  degree  of  isolation.  The  bugs 
all  went  to  his  neighbors’  earlier  fields. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station.  l.  r.  jones. 


The  Waters's  Success  Raspberry. 

J.  II.  T.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  1895,  you  gave  a 
very  favorable  report  on  the  Watera’a  Succeaa  raspberry.  I  have 
seen  no  report  for  1896.  What  baa  become  of  it  ?  I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this  first  report. 

Ans. — Many  of  the  vines  were  last  year  killed  by 
anthracnose.  It  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  caps  we 
have  ever  tried,  the  berries  large  and  of  good  quality. 

Salicylic  Acid  in  Vinegar. 

F.  M.,  York  County,  Ontorio. — Can  cider  into  which  silicic  acid 
has  been  put  to  cure  it,  be  made  into  good  vinegar  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

Ans. — We  take  it  you  mean  salicylic  acid,  as  silicic 
acid  has  no  powers  for  preserving  vinegar.  Salicylic 
acid  stops  the  formation  of  alcohol  in  the  liquid,  and 
keeps  the  cider  from  undergoing  further  change.  II  s 
action  is  to  kill  the  organisms  upon  which  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  and  vinegar  depend.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  feasible  to  make  vinegar  out  of  salicyl- 
ized  cider.  m.  g.  k. 

Draft  of  a  Sulky  Plow. 

P.  F.  C.,  Saginaw  County,  Mich. — What  would  be  the  Increase 
in  draft  of  a  sulkv  plow  by  adding  the  weight  of  a  150-pound  man 
to  the  plow  ? 

Ans. — I  have  never  conducted  any  experiments 
with  the  sulky  plow,  and  so  cannot  say  definitely 
what  the  increase  in  draft  would  be  from  the  driver 
riding.  Theoretically,  in  the  sulky,  the  friction  of 
the  sole  of  the  plow,  also  that  of  the  landside,  if  the 
furrow  wheel  hug  closely  to  the  land,  is  transferred 
to  the  oiled  axles.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  driver 
does  not  increase  the  friction  of  the  plow,  but  is 
simply  borne  by  the  axles.  Such  being  the  case, 
there  would  be  slight,  if  any,  increase  in  the  draft. 
A  dynamometer  would,  probably,  show  very  little 
difference,  if  any,  whether  the  man  rode  or  not. 

L.  ANDERSON. 

Horse  Colic  from  Worms. 

II.  0.  H.,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. — What  can  I  do  for  my  five-year-old 
mare?  She  is  troubled  with  spells  like  colic.  She  is  in  fair  con¬ 
dition,  as  she  has  not  done  very  much  work.  She  is  a  very 
free  driver,  but  she  sweats  very  easily,  and  if  driven  a  little  fast, 
she  is  sure  to  have  a  spell  of  colic.  One  year  ago,  she  was  taken 
down  with  what  the  veterinarian  called  kidney  trouble,  and  for 
six  days  I  expected  to  find  her  dead;  but  I  had  her  bled,  and  she 
soon  got  better.  At  times,  when  driven,  her  bowels  get  very 
loose,  and  a  very  large  number  of  worms  are  passed,  some  of 
them  red  and  small.  There  is,  at  most  times,  a  roaring  in 
her  stomach.  The  blood  I  got  from  her  when  bled  was  very  thick 
and  dark  colored  and  more  than  half  water.  She  is  now  in  pas¬ 
ture. 

Ans. — The  worms  are  one  of  the  common  pin-worms 
of  the  horse,  and  are,  very  likely,  the  cause  of  the 
colics.  Feed  the  horse  on  a  light  bran  mash  diet, 
with  no  coarse  fodder,  for  24  hours.  Then  give  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  well  shaken  up  in  one  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil,  on  an  empty  stomach  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Continue  the  bran  mash  diet  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  give  six  drams  each  of  best  aloes  and 
ginger,  either  in  ball  or  drench.  After  three  or  four 
days,  repeat  the  course,  then  give  one  of  the  following 
powders  twice  daily  in  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats  : 
Sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces  ;  powdered  nux  vomica, 
four  ounces  ;  powdered  gentian,  16  ounces  ;  mix  and 
make  into  32  powders.  The  bowels  will,  probably, 
keep  sufficiently  loose  on  the  grass;  but  if  they  do  not, 
give  pint  doses  of  raw  linseed  oil  daily  as  required. 

F.  L.  K. 

Diabetes  in  Horse;  Breeding  a  Cow. 

F.  W.  S ,  Benton,  Mich. — 1.  I  have  a  gelding  five  years  old  this 
month,  that  I  broke  and  worked  a  little  last  season,  but  found 
that,  whenever  he  was  worked  steadily  at,  say,  plowing  or  har¬ 
rowing,  he  had  to  stop  for  two  or  three  to  six  times  in  a  half  day 
to  urinate.  As  he  did  little  through  the  winter — perhaps  five  or 
six  hours  in  the  tread-power  a  week— I  thought  that,  perhaps,  he 
would  be  all  right  by  this  time,  but  find  he  is  not  much,  if  any 
better.  He  has  a  very  hearty  appetite,  yet  is  rather  thin.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  troubled  when  at  rest  or  when  worked  very 
moderately.  Is  a  very  sluggish  and  clumsy  driver,  in  fact  never 
seemed  to  have  any  life.  Would  you  advise  a  course  of  treatment 
or  to  try  to  replace  him  with  another  ?  2.  I  have  a  valuable  cow 

that  cast  her  withers  the  last  time  she  calved,  soon  after  having 
the  afterbirth  removed.  Would  you  advise  breeding  again  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Try  the  following  prescription  :  Iodine, 
four  drams  ;  potassium  iodide,  two  drams  ;  mix,  and 
dissolve  in  one  pint  soft  water.  Give  one-eighth 
of  this  solution  once  daily,  preferably  morning,  by 
feeding  in  a  little  wheat  bran  or  other  ground  feed. 
Also  give  one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
twice  daily  :  Dry  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces  ;  pow¬ 
dered  gentian,  eight  ounces  ;  mix  and  make  into  16 
powders.  The  diet  should  consist  of  good,  sound 
grain  and  hay  free  from  any  suspicion  of  mold  or 
must.  If  the  horse  be  benefited  by  this  course  of 
treatment,  it  can  be  repeated  after  a  few  days  if 
desirable.  If  there  be  no  improvement,  I  should  then 
either  replace  him,  or  if  you  wish  to  try  further 
treatment,  I  would  advise  catching  about  one  pint  of 
the  urine  and  taking  to  a  competent  veterinarian  for 
examination,  after  which  proper  treatment  could  be 
advised.  2.  Being  a  valuable  cow,  I  would  advise 
breeding  again.  While  there  is  more  danger  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  eversion  than  if  it  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  occurred,  there  may  be  no  tendency  at  the  next 
calving.  By  watching  her  closely  when  about  to 
calve,  and  applying  a  rope  truss  as  soon  as  the  calf 
is  dropped,  the  emersion,  if  threatened,  can  be  pre¬ 
vented.  f.  L.  K. 
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The  Actinidia  Vink. — i'fce  folio wirg 
note  is  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Buckman,  of 
Farmingdale,  Ill.  : 

Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  gives  its  experience  with  Actinidia 
polygama  I  planted  a  single  vine  in  1891,  and 
have  been  waiting  for  some  one  to  say  something 
about  its  fruit  in  this  country,  for  mine  has  never 
bloomed  until  this  year.  It  was  said  to  bear 
fruit  in  its  native  country  about  the  size  of  a 
small  persimmon.  My  vine— contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  The  R.  N.-Y. — has  been  cut  down  or 
back  by  the  winter  twice,  as  I  recollect,  but  I  can¬ 
not  now  recall  whether  this  was  caused  by  the 
degree  of  cold  or  by  the  condition  of  the  sap.  On 
the  whole,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  hardy  here.  Its 
unattractive,  greenish  white  flowers  are  quite 
fragrant,  and  bees  and  other  insects  are  drawn 
to  them  in  great  numbers.  The  blooming  period 
seems  long.  It  is  sure  enough  a  choke,  but  no 
joke  to  the  other  plants  growing  nearby. 

We  Had  that  our  Actinidia  vine  came 
from  Eilwanger  &  Barry  during  the  year 
1883.  An  illustration  first  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  27,  1889,  showing 
the  clusters  of  flowers,  the  leaves  and 
stems,  the  picture  being  not  less  than 
a  foot  in  length.  The  flowers — about  12 
in  a  cluster — are  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  white,  fragrant,  beginning  to 
bloom  in  June  and  lasting  two  weeks. 
This  vine  has  never  borne  fruit,  and  we 
fancy  that  it  is  a  male  plant.  It  came 
to  us  as  Actinidia  polygama,  and  we  de¬ 
scribed  it  under  that  name.  Later  we 
received  a  communication  from  Prof. 
William  P.  Brooks,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  showing  conclu¬ 
sively  that  this  plant  is  not  Actinidia 
polygama,  but  A.  arguta,  as  a  residence 
of  12  years  in  that  part  of  Japan  where 
both  species  grow,  abundantly  enabled 
him  to  prove.  Kokuna  (pronounced  Ko- 
koo-na)  is  the  common  name  of  Actinidia 
arguta,  and  Matatabi  (Mar-tar-tar-bee) 
the  common  name  of  Actinidia  poly¬ 
gama.  The  latter  plant,  Prof.  Brooks 
says,  never  stretches  across  ravines,  or 
climbs  about  and  entangles  the  tops  of 
trees.  This  can  be  true  only  of  A.  arguta. 
A.  polygama  is  a  far  less  rampant 
grower,  and  usually  climbs  only  over 
clumps  of  bushes.  Prof.  Brooks  says 
that  Arguta  should  prove  valuable  here 
for  its  fruit,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  propagate  it  from  cuttings  of  fertile 
plants,  as  seed  would  produce  a  large 
proportion  of  males.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  a  Green  Gage  plum.  The  skin 
is  astringent,  but  the  pulp,  which  is 
readily  pressed  out  at  the  stem  end,  is 
delicious,  as  we  may  testify.  It  is  readily 
made  into  jams,  the  “  skins  being  sifted 
out  in  the  making.”  For  ornamental 
purposes,  however,  Prof.  Brooks  prefers 
the  weaker  grower,  Matatabi,  the  real 
Actinidia  polygama.  Its  peculiarity  is 
that  it  produces  snow-white  leaves  at 
the  tips  of  the  shoots,  which  add  much 
to  its  beauty.  This  is  the  species,  too, 
of  which  cats  are  exceedingly  fond. 
They  eat  it  voraciously.  “  They  even 
rub  their  bodies  upon  it,  rolling  upon 
their  backs,  secreting  an  abnormal 
amount  of  saliva,  and  seeming  for  the 
moment  as  if  mad.” 

What  Ruralisms  would  like  to  know 
is  this  :  Who  has  a  genuine  Actinidia 
polygama  or  Mar-tar-tar-bee  ?  Who  has 
a  perfect-flowering  variety  ?  Does  it 
fruit  abundantly  as  it  does  in  Japan, 
and  what  is  the  value  of  the  fruit  to  eat 
out  of  hand  or  to  preserve  ? . 

Akebia  Quinata. — “  What  about  the 
Akebia  quinata,  that  came  from  Japan 
with  Actinidia  polygama  ?”  asks  Mr. 
Buckman.  “  As  I  recollect,  it  was  to 
have  borne  fruit  three  inches  long  and 
somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the  papaw. 
lias  it  done  so  in  this  country  ?  Mine 
has  advanced  no  further  than  to  show 
the  chocolate-colored  bloom  that  here 
drops  without  fruit.  Are  its  flowers 
perfect?  I  have  not  examined.  This  is 
a  graceful,  dainty-looking  little  vine, 
and  should  be  planted  in  its  proper 
place,  for  its  looks,  even  though  it  do 
not  fruit.” 

In  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  vine 


Akebia  quinata,  was  introduced  from 
China  in  1844.  We  have  had  it,  at  least, 
23  years,  and  it  has  never  been  harmed 
by  cold.  Each  plant  bears  the  two 
sexes,  the  male  flowers  having  six 
stamens  and  a  rudimentary  ovary,  the 
female  flowers  six  or  nine  rudimentary 
stamens.  The  fruit  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  Mr.  Buckman  describes  it.  Our  vines 
have  borne  fruit  several  times  only,  and 
it  does  not  fruit  freely  anywhere  that 
we  know  of . 

The  Japan  Plums.  —  Many  of  our 
Japan  plums  were  destroyed  by  the 
tornado  of  1895.  Of  those  that  remain, 
the  following  notes  may  be  instructive 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  just 
set  out  trees,  or  purpose  to  do  so.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  our  first  Japan 
plum  was  the  Abundance,  planted  in 
April  of  1890.  It  bore  the  next  year. 
This  was  killed  by  Dendrolene,  applied 
during  the  spring  of  last  year.  So,  too, 
a  Burbank  tree  planted  October,  1894, 
was  killed  by  the  use  of  this  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  bore  a  few  plums  last  year, 
which  did  not  ripen.  A  Willard  was 
planted  October,  1894.  The  tree  is  now 
nine  feet  high,  though  considerably  in¬ 
jured  by  the  tornado.  It  has  not  yet 
fruited.  A  Satsuma  tree  was  also  planted 
in  October  of  1894.  It  is  nine  feet  high, 
but  has  not  yet  fruited.  Both  trees  are 
thrifty.  These  were  received  from  the 
Parry  Nurseries,  of  Parry,  N  J.  A  tree 
of  the  Lincoln  plum  was  received  from 
the  Lovett  Company,  Little  Silver,  N. 
J.,  April,  1890.  This  is  now  bearing  for 
the  first  time — only  five  plums,  however. 
The  leaves,  at  present,  are  infested  with 
aphides.  The  claim  was,  and  is  made 
by  Mr.  Lovett,  that  it  is  the  finest  of  all 
plums  ;  enormous  in  size,  delicious  in 
quality  and  curculio-proof.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  Japan  plum,  and  we  men¬ 
tion  it  in  this  connection  because  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  curculio-proof  and 
bears  very  early. 

A  single  tree  of  the  Ogon  was  received 
from  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  October, 
1894.  The  tree  is  now  12  feet  high  and 
bearing  a  full  crop — more,  indeed,  thin 
it  should  be  permitted  to  bear.  The 
plums  are  at  this  time  (June  15),  three- 
fourths  inch  in  diameter  and  nearly 
round  in  shape.  There  are  many  clus¬ 
ters  of  a  dozen  upon  from  three  to  four 
inches  of  stem. 

A  Willard  was  received  October,  1894, 
from  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  which 
escaped  serious  injury  from  the  tornado. 
It  is  now  10  feet  high,  bearing  a  few 
plums  which  are  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  of  an  oblong  shape. 
Satsuma  from  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 
October,  1894,  is  now  11  feet  high.  This 
was  less  injured  by  the  tornado  than  the 
tree  received  from  the  Parry  Nursery. 
It  is  bearing  a  small  crop,  the  plums  at 
this  time  being  three-fourths  inch  in 
length,  of  an  egg  shape.  The  Hale, 
which  was  sent  to  us  before  it  was 
named  as  “  J,”  Mr.  Burbank’s  letter  of 
identification,  was  received  from  Mr. 
Hale  in  April,  1895.  This,  owing  to  its 
sheltered  position,  was  not  injured  at 
all  by  the  tornado.  The  tree  is  now  12 
feet  high,  bearing  a  few  plums  here  and 
there.  They  are  about  one  inch  long, 
somewhat  egg-shaped  and  pointed. 

Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
these  plums  will  all  drop,  from  the 
effects  of  the  curculio,  or  like  the 
Abundance  show  themselves  to  be  cur¬ 
culio-proof . 

Magnolia  hypoleuca  is  still  a  rare 
tree  in  the  United  States.  And  it  is  one 
of  those  rare  trees  that  ought  not  to  be 
rare.  Magnolia  tripetala  or  the  Um¬ 
brella  magnolia  has  long  been  a  favorite, 
probably  because  it  is  a  native  ;  but  it  is 
in  several  respects  inferior  to  Hypoleuca, 
though  the  leaves  and  habit  of  the  tree 
are  not  unlike.  The  leaves  of  Hypoleuca 
will  average  14  inches  long,  of  an  obovate 
shape  very  pronounced  and  a  stem  less 
than  two  inches  long.  Beneath,  the 
color  is  a  soft,  pea  green,  above  a 
velvety  medium  green.  They  grow  in 
whorls  of  about  six,  so  that  the  tree  is 


a  mass  of  tropical  foliage  which,  in  well- 
grown  specimens  hides  the  branches  en¬ 
tirely.  It  begins  to  bloom  in  late  May, 
continuing  until  mid- June.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  cream-white  color,  with  three 
very  large  purplish  sepals,  and  about 
eight  obovate  petals  about  four  inches 
long,  so  that  the  flowers,  if  spread  open, 
are  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Now  magnolias  are  not  celebrated  for 
odor  as  a  general  thing.  Certainly 
those  of  the  Umbrella  and  most  of  the 
Japan  kinds  are  not.  But  the  flowers  of 
Hypoleuca  have  the  odor  of  pineapple 
so  pronounced  as  to  perfume  the  air 
about  the  tree  while  in  bloom  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  the  same  as  does  the 
Swamp  magnolia  or  Sweet  Bay,  M. 
glauca. 

Magnolia  hypoleuca  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  as  hardy  as  any  other  mag¬ 
nolia  in  the  collection  at  the  Rural 
Grounds . 

Crimson  Rambler.  —  Miss  N.  Elle- 
brecht,  of  Hewlett,  Va.,  kindly  sends 
the  following  note  regarding  the  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  rose,  which  we  have  so 
highly  praised  : 

I  so  often  read  your  notices  of  the  Crimson 
Rambler,  that  I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  praise. 
Last  spring,  we  bought  one  plant.  It  has  grown 
at  least  15  feet,  and  is  now  in  a  perfect  glory  of 
bloBsoms,  having  over  100  bunches  with  as  many 
as  50  buds  on  a  bunch.  Some  of  the  new  shoots 
are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  the 
finest  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen . 


Scrofula  Cured 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Just  Was 
Needed. 

“  I  have  taken  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for  scrofula 
troubles  and  it  has  given  me  relief.  I  find  it 
drives  away  that  tired  feeling  and  it  is  just  what 
is  needed  when  the  system  is  run  down.  I  gladly 
recommend  Hood’s.”  Ciiaklks  A.  Baker,  Little 
Utica,  New  York.  Remember 

HOOCTS  SparMl"a 

Is  the  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  Liver  Ills  ;  25  cents. 


DWYER’S 


SUMMER  and 

AUTUMN  LIST 


of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forit-  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


pEAGH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO  , 

Village  turneries,  JIIOHTSTO  WN,  N.  J. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Tennessee  Prolific  for  $1. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 

WHITE  POND  LI  LIES.— Good  roots  by  mail. 
'*  16  cents.  A.  B.  TAYLOR,  Lawton  Station,  N.  Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


Produced  by  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  firm  in 
the  business.  Best  plants.  Lowest  prices.  Prompt 
delivery  in  good  order.  Following  varieties:  White 
Plume,  Giant  Pascal,  Giant  Golden  Heart,  Pink 
Plume  and  Golden  Self-blanching.  Address  for  prices 
and  other  information,  THE  PRAIRIE  SIDE 
CELERY  CO..  Drawer  N,  Tecumseh,  Midi. 


CELERY 


PLANTS.— White  Plume 
Golden  Self -  blanching. 
Golden  Heart  and  Giant  Pascal.  First-class  stock 
at  $2  per  1,000;  $1  50  in  5,000  lots. 

T.  W.  HOWELL,  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


and  other 
S  u  m  in  e  r 
Seeds. 


(Millets,  Buckwheats.  Cow  Peas,  etc.) 
Lowest  Market  Prices  for  high-grade  seeds  on 
application.  Large  or  small  lots. 

A.  W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DIBBLE  9  §  NORTHERN  -  GROWN 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

Hardy,  Vigorous,  Pure. 

NOW  READY. 


.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Sprayer  and  Sprinkler 


STUDEBAKER  “Little  Gem 


SIMPLEST 
and  BEST 
DEVICE 


For  use  at  Country  Seats, 
Large  Estates,  Manufac¬ 
tories.  Also  for  Sprinkling 
Lawns,  Private 
Grounds,  Yards 
and  Drives,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Carrying 
Water,  Etc. 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  and  Lawn  Sprink¬ 
ler  (Capacity  150  gal.,  4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device 
for  tlie  distribution  of  liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or 
other  liquid  matter;  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nur¬ 
serymen,  farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will 
not  clog.  Easy  to  operate.  Flow  of  water  regulated 
from  il  rl  ver'x  scat. 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 

For  Spraying  Fralt  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubbery.  Goes 
greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost.  Least  labor. 
Get  our  Illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC.  CO., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

(The  Largest  Vehiole  Works  in  the  World.) 


fhe  Way  To  Spray 

NOVELTY  FORCE 
AND  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Plenty  of  force  and  little  labor* 
r(i  required.  Neat,  compact,  light 
“  and  economical.  We  deliver 
sample  for  only  $  1.50.  Agents  , 
wanted  everywhere. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


THE 

PUMP 


THAT 

PUMPS 


Pumps 

Force,  Tank.  Lift, 
opray,  and  all  kinds  o 

iS  Hay  Toils 


Valve 


C»ulopue  fre®. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0.. 

AihUad,  Ohio. 


FUNGIROID  A  DRY  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Add  Water  and  it's  ready  to  Spray. 

ASK  FOR  LKOGETT’S  WIlAl.E  OIL  SOAP. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

Circular  Free.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


crimson  Clover 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Application. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 


2^500 

BUSHELS 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


ALL  TESTED  SEEDS. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

II.  W.  DOUUHTEN,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  ,J. 


Delaware-Grown 

Now  ready. 

BROWN  SEED  CO. 

Wyoming,  Del. 


New  Crop  1897  Crimson  Glover. 

READY  NOW.  Sample  for  2c.  stamp.  My  own 
growing.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

DERBY’S  GROWS.  Pedigree  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1897  for  Sale.  Address 

SAM  H.  DERBY,  Woodslde.  Del. 


PrimefVn  riflFAT  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
vlllHjuil  vlUYCI  couj.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

My  crop  just  hulled.  Pure,  clean  and  bright,  $3.00 
per  bushel,  including  bags;  10  bushels  or  more  at 
discount.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Reasons  why  every  farmer  should  plant  it,  sent 
free.  HOLMES  &  MacKUBBLN,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NEW  CROP  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

Bright  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  For  sample  and 
price  address  the  grower,  Chas.  Barker,  Milford,  Del. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


For  Honest  Trees  for  Honest  Farmers 


— WRITE  TO — 

Rogers,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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Farm  Labor  in  ihe  Souih. 

A.  R  B.,  Drewry’s  Bluff,  Va — As 
nearly  all  the  employees  on  thefarms  here 
are  negroes,  the  term,  “  good,”  is  hardly 
applicable,  that  is,  if  compared  with  the 
intelligent  white  help  usually  to  be 
had  in  the  North.  But  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  ways  of  the  negro, 
the  farmer  in  the  South  gets  along  very 
well  with  him,  and  finds  him  greatly 
preferable  as  farm  help  to  the  white 
laborers  to  be  secured  here.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  available  farm  hands  fluctuates 
somewhat,  as  many,  particularly  young 
men,  come  from  distant  counties  every 
spring  to  this  and  other  points  that  afford 
more  work  and  better  wages.  Were  it 
not  for  this  influx  during  the  busiest 
times,  a  sufficient  farm  force  would  be 
hard  to  obtain  ;  as  it  is,  however,  the 
farmer  here  has  little  in  this  line  to  give 
him  concern. 

The  wages  are  about  as  unvarying  as 
the  earth’s  rotation.  Eight  to  ten  dol¬ 
lars  with  about  81.50  worth  of  pork  and 
corn  meal  as  rations,  have  been  for 
years  and  now  are  the  compensation  for 
26  days  of  work,  the  day  ending  with  sun¬ 
set.  Hired  by  the  day,  average  hands 
are  paid  60  cents.  The  best  men  receive 
75  cents  for  haying  and  harvest  work. 
Improved  farm  machinery  has  enabled 
the  farmer  to  accomplish  much  more, 
with  less  help,  than  formerly,  still  it  has 
not  displaced  as  many  laborers  as  one 
might  suppose  it  would,  as  more  work 
and  a  greater  variety  are  undertaken. 
The  few  men  w  hose  employment  is  taken 
up  by  machinery  seem  to  gravitate  to  the 
cities. 

Fertilizer  Bags  tor  Hay  Caps. 

F.  A.  P.,  Dudley,  Mass. — For  bay 
caps,  we  have  for  many  years  made  use 
of  waste  burlap  grain  and  fertilizer 
bags.  Emptying  several  every  week,  we 
lay  them  away,  and  always  have  a 
plenty  for  the  purpose.  The  smaller 
ones,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal  comes  in, 
need  to  be  sewed  two  together  at  the 
sides  in  order  to  be  large  enough  for 
this  purpose,  but  we  often  use  the  large 
bran  sacks  without  sewing  together. 
Although  we  have  a  lot  made  of  heavy 
unbleached  cotton  cloth,  we  prefer  the 
burlaps,  as  they  will  stay  on  without  the 
bother  of  fastening.  Usually  wind  that 
is  strong  enough  to  blow  them  off  blows 
the  cock  over  too. 

Hay  that  is  dry  enough  to  keep  with¬ 
out  turning  yellow  or  souring,  will  keep 
for  a  long  time  under  these  burlaps,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  rain  comes  down. 
Notwithstanding  that  burlap  swells 
enough  when  wet  to  turn  rain,  it  allows 
the  steam  from  the  hay  beneath  to  pass 
off  readily,  which  the  patent  paper  or 
waterproof  cloth  does  not.  In  catching 
weather,  we  have  often  made  over  the 
cocks  of  clover  or  rowen  between  show¬ 
ers  when  they  had  begun  to  heat  so  as 
to  endanger  the  quality,  and  when  there 
did  come  a  few  hours  of  sunshine,  they 
could  be  got  ready  for  the  barn  with 
very  little  trouble.  We  prefer  to  cure 
our  clover  and  rowen  in  the  cock  in  the 
field  under  hay  caps  if  necessary,  to 
taking  chances  of  burning  our  buildings 
during  the  process  of  curing  in  the  barn. 

More  About  Hay  Caps. 

E.  D.  G.,  Ashburnham,  Mass. — I  have 
used  hay  caps  many  years,  and  consider 
them  of  great  value.  Here  most  farmers 
use  heavy  cotton  sheeting  one  yard  wide, 
two  lengths  two  yards  long,  and  sew  to¬ 
gether  and  hem  the  edges,  making  a  cap 
six  feet  square ;  then  we  tie  into  each 
corner  10  or  12  inches  of  cord,  fastening 
the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  a  hardwood 
pin  8  or  10  inches  in  length.  When  fold¬ 
ing,  we  first  lay  the  pins  close  together 
in  the  center,  and  all  one  way,  then  fold 
one-third  the  width  of  the  cap  over  the 
pins  across  the  end  of  the  pins,  then  the 


other  side  the  same  way  ;  then  double 
the  other  way,  take  hold  of  the  pins  and 
roll  up,  and  we  have  a  roll  two  feet  long 
and,  perhaps,  four  inches  through,  with 
the  pins  in  the  center  altogether  ready 
for  use,  or  to  pack  away.  Such  a  cap 
will  cover  a  large  amount  of  hay,  and 
the  pins  being  put  into  the  ground 
stretching  the  cap  out  tent  fashion,  will 
conduct  rain  away  from  the  hay  much 
better  than  when  pins  are  thrust  through 
rings  into  the  hay.  Such  caps  are  much 
better  for  curing  hay,  allowing  a  much 
better  circulation  of  air.  Clover  and 
also  oats  put  up  after  one  day’s  sun  will 
cure  into  a  much  better  quality  of  hay 
than  in  any  other  way.  I  have  known 
many  instances  where  the  use  of  these 
caps  through  one  storm  has  paid  all 
they  cost  (hay  here  is  often  worth  818  to 
822  per  ton).  Of  course  when  we  have 
nice  settled  weather,  we  do  not  use 
them  ;  but  when  the  weather  at  night 
looks  at  all  doubtful,  on  go  the  caps, 
and  we  feel  as  though  we  had  taken  out 
a  valuable  insurance  policy.  Also  when 
showers  are  seen  gathering  and  the  hay 
cut  is  not  ready  for  the  mow,  we  hastily 
get  it  into  cocks,  put  on  the  caps  and 
avoid  much  after  work,  and  damage  to 
hay  from  the  wet.  We  don’t  apply  any¬ 
thing  to  the  caps,  and  they  last  12  or  15 
years.  I  know  some  that  have  been 
used  much  longer.  It  is  said  to  be  un¬ 
safe  to  coat  with  linseed  oil,  as  packing 
together  will  cause  heating  and  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion.  One  having  these 
caps  will  find  them  handy  many  times. 
I  use  them  to  protect  the  garden  from 
early  frosts ;  in  fact,  I  should  not  want 
to  get  along  without  them. 

Some  Costly  Oats. 

J.  B.  F.,  Mattoon,  III. — Here  is  my 
experience  with  last  year’s  oat  crop  : 


Rent,  20  acres  at  $4.06J4 . $81.25 

Seed,  50  bushels  at  17  cents .  8.50 

Cutting  20  acres  at  70  cents .  14.00 

Twine,  50  pounds  at  8  cents .  4.00 

Shocking  at  10  cents .  2.00 

Help  thrashing .  10  00 

Thrashing  machine  bill .  8.00 

Total  cost . $127.75 

Oats  received,  400  bushels  at  10  cents .  40  00 

Net  loss .  $87.75 


The  straw  was  almost  rotten.  I  did  not 
charge  for  sowing,  as  I  did  that  myself. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Indiana. 

J.  H.  H.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — My  ex¬ 
perience  with  Crimson  clover  is  wholly 
different  from  Mr.  Latta’s,  page  323. 
Two  years  ago,  I  decided  to  try  the 
clover  after  reading  what  you  said  about 
it,  and  sowed  four  or  five  acres.  The 
season  was  very  dry,  and  I  got  no  catch 
except  on  one  plot  of  about  1J4  acre,  on 
which  rain  fell  just  after  seeding.  It 
was  a  complete  success,  and  when  it 
bloomed  the  next  May,  made  the  pret¬ 
tiest  sight  I  ever  saw  on  a  farm.  Last 
year,  I  seeded  about  six  acres,  but  the 
catch  was  only  partial,  though  the  sea¬ 
son  was  wet,  perhaps  too  wet.  What 
caught,  however,  grew  finely  and  was 
not  affected  by  cold  weather.  The  past 
winter  was  a  fine  test,  as  there  was  much 
thawing  and  freezing,  as  well  as  intense 
cold,  the  thermometer  falling  to  14 
degrees  below  zero.  My  experience  is 
that  it  will  stand  the  winter,  and  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  good  catch  to  begin 
with.  This  year,  in  sowing  in  corn,  I 
shall  cover  with  Breed’s  weeder.  I  send 
some  buds,  part  of  which  are  white. 
They  grew  along  the  edge,  and  near 
some  stray  White  clover,  which,  evi¬ 
dently  “corrupted  the  breed.” 

Crimson  Clover  and  Grass  Seeding 

E.  S.  S.,  Eagle  Harbor,  N.  Y. — I  send 
a  box  containing  one  root  of  Crimson 
clover.  The  field  from  which  this  root 
was  taken  was  sown  July  21,  on  land 
planted  to  potatoes  in  1895,  plowed  early 
in  the  spring  and  worked  over  two  or 
three  times.  The  seed  was  harrowed  in 
with  a  48-tooth  harrow.  The  clover 
covers  the  land  like  a  brush  ;  there  is 
hardly  any  room  for  another  plant  to 
grow.  I  discovered  to-day  that  it  was 
going  to  seed.  I  intended  to  plow  it 
under  to  benefit  peach  and  pear  trees, 
but  I  don’t  think  it  could  be  done  on 
account  of  the  length  and  the  amount  of 


it  on  the  land. — [This  was  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Crimson  clover  we 
have  yet  seen,  as  it  reached  us.  This 
one  stool  weighed  29  ounces,  and  aver¬ 
aged  33  inches  in  height. — Eds  ] 

Being  a  victim,  I  wish  to  enter  a  pro¬ 
test  against  nurserymen  substituting 
something  else  for  what  is  named  in  an 
order,  simply  because  they  have  the 
money  and  can’t  supply  what  an  order 
calls  for.  In  regard  to  seeding  land  to 
Timothy  alone,  I  sowed  five  acres  of  oat 
stubble  last  year.  The  land  was  mostly 
a  clay  loam  with  a  hard  clay  subsoil ; 
and  perhaps  one-half  acre  a  hard  white 
clay.  As  soon  as  the  oats  were  har¬ 
vested,  I  plowed  the  ground  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep,  rolled  and  harrowed 
it  several  times  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks,  until  it  was  a  perfect  seed  bed. 
I  sowed  broadcast  200  pounds  of  the  best 
fertilizer  I  could  get,  and  two  bushels 
of  seed,  mostly  hulled.  The  seed  was 
then  covered  by  going  over  it  with  a 
harrow  bottom-side  up.  It  did  not  make 
much  growth  last  fall,  not  near  what  I 
expected  ;  it  looked  very  slim  this 
spring,  the  first  of  April,  but  to-day  it 
covers  the  land  like  a  mat  and  is  doing 
finely.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  shall  try  another  six 
acres  of  the  same  field  this  fall,  with  a 
little  variation  on  account  of  having 
learned  a  thing  or  two. 

Cellars  for  Apple  Storage. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. — Since  writing  the 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  Mr.  Kin¬ 
ney’s  apple  storage  house  in  Grand  Isle 
County,  Vermont,  and  since  replying  to 
the  question  of  your  correspondent  re¬ 
garding  convenient  home  storage  of 
apples,  I  have  been  supplied  with  some 
interesting  notes  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Allen,  of 
South  Hero,  Vermont,  who  has  been 
quite  successful  in  growing  and  market¬ 
ing  apples.  He  uses  three  cellars  under 
different  parts  of  his  buildings.  There 
is  little  or  no  fire  over  any  of  them,  and 
the  mercury  can  be  kept  at  30  to  34 
degrees,  34  being  the  temperature 
desired  by  Mr.  Allen.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  goes  up  to  40  degrees  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  is  likely  to  result  in  some 
damage  to  the  apples,  but  it  may  go 
down  to  25  degrees  for  a  short  time 
without  any  injury.  The  apples  are  put 
into  these  cellars  as  they  are  drawn 
from  the  orchard  at  picking  time,  and 
are  sorted  just  before  shipping.  Ship¬ 
ments  were  made  this  year  in  February 
and  March  to  Boston  and  New  York, 
mostly  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Allen  has  500  bearing  apple  trees, 
mostly  young.  During  this  spring,  he 
disposed  of  562  barrels  of  sorted  apples 
in  New  York  and  Boston  markets,  be¬ 
sides  what  had  been  used  elsewhere. 
He  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
fine  sorting  and  packing,  and  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  prices  received.  The  562 
barrels  sold  for  81,273.52,  the  net  return 
being  8071.45.  This  means  that  the 
apples  averaged  82.26  a  barrel  in  the 
city  markets,  and  returned  81.73  a  bar¬ 
rel  in  cash  after  paying  freights,  cartage 
and  commission.  In  a  season  when  a 
great  many  growers  did  not  get  enough 
to  pay  for  their  barrels,  this  is  a  very 
gratifying  showing.  It  merely  indicates 
what  may  be  done  by  intelligent  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  against  adverse  conditions, 
even  without  a  great  cash  capital. 


Some  of  the  individual  sales  were 
quite  remarkable.  4X  Spys  sold  as  high 
as  83.75  a  barrel  in  New  York,  and  4X 
Greenings  as  high  as  83.50.  In  apples 
carefully  handled,  as  these  were,  there 
was,  too,  a  comparatively  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  grade  of  fruit. 

Fence  Machine  Cheaper  Than  Wire. 

F.  R.  C.,  Florence,  Ky. — “If  a  man 
has  200  rods  of  poultry  fence  to  put  up, 
will  it  pay  best  to  buy  fence  ready-made 
of  wire,  or  buy  a  machine  and  build  it 
himself  ?  ”  One  can  get  a  very  good 
fence  for  about  60  cents  per  rod  in  60- 
inch  fence,  stay  wires  six  inches  apart. 
He  can  get  the  Carter  fence  machine  for 
813,  and  weave  about  nine  or  ten  rods 
per  day.  Wire,  etc.,  will  cost  about  25 
cents  per  rod,  leaving  35  cents  for  the 
work,  or  if  he  weave  10  rods,  83  50  per 
day.  Still,  I  think  the  stay  wires  should 
be  about  four  inches  apart,  which  he 
can  get  by  cutting  off  the  bolt  which 
holds  the  ball  of  wire.  The  balls  may 
be  made  shorter  by  driving  a  hole  in  a 
block  of  wood  and  placing  it  on  the 
spooler.  The  above  count  is  for  a  heavy, 
square-mesh  fence  of  No.  9  to  No.  12 
wire,  and  will  turn  any  bull  as  well  as 
poultry.  Any  diamond-mesh  fence  such 
as  the  regular  poultry  netting  will  draw 
up  between  the  posts  at  the  bottom  and 
top  if  stretched  as  tight  as  it  should  be. 
Of  course,  the  stay  wires  being  closer, 
will  make  the  work  correspondingly 
slower. 


You  Will  Never  Miss  Tlio  Pago  Fence* 
’Till  The  Cows  Itreak  lu. 

Many  a  fanner  who  lias  been  persuaded  to  but,,. 
One  or  tlio  many  substitutes  "warranted  just  as 
good  as  the  Pago  has  llattored  himself  that  a  sav¬ 
ing  has  been  made.  Sooneror  later  the  real  test 
comes,  and  as  the  smooth  tongned  agent  Is  not 
present  to  "argue'  with  the  unruly  stock,  the  un¬ 
lucky  farmer  awakens  to  the  fact  that  his  imagln- 
ery  •savings”  have  been  transformed  into  an  actual 
loftn,  not  to  mention  tlio  "loss  of  confidence." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

J  Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
1  tells  all  about  the  Heat 
'Farm  Fence  Made. 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sells 
the  best  aud  cheapest  fencing  In  existence  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K.  L.  SHELLABERGER,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga 


$6.50  -  Buys  4  BUGGY’ 

C  DC  -  Buys 4  CARRIAGE 

a'on  Buys  4  Mill  or 
U.&U  Light  Delivery  Wagon, 

All  tired  and  hubs  banded. 

Send  stamp  fornew  price  list  for  wheels 
ami  axles  for  any  kind  of  wagon.  It  will 
pay  you.  Wilmington  Wheel  Co., 

401  Union  St.,  W  llmlngton,  l>eL 


<D 
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GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub¬ 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profit. 
CORMANY  MFQ.  CO, 

--»  Ilearbora  Street,  Chicago, 


Spraying  Crops 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Od.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Pcst-offlce  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  3,  1897. 


Sound  books,  by  cool-headed  people,  make  good 
reading  for  hot  weather.  Keep  track  of  the  soil  and 
the  crop. 

| - 

Send  for  Our 

New  Book  List. 

That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  you  want !  Then 
write  us  for  prices  !  Come  now  !  It  is  time  to  start 
that  farm  library  !  Others  are  ahead  of  you  1 

O 

Reports  from  those  who  tried  to  keep  fruits  in 
cold  storage  last  winter,  plainly  indicate  several  im¬ 
portant  things.  Cold  storage  cannot  make  good, 
salable  fruit  out  of  poorly  picked  and  bruised  speci¬ 
mens,  No  fruit  can  improve  in  the  cold  room — it  will 
be  sure  to  fall  off  more  or  less.  The  cold  tempera¬ 
ture  is  a  preventive  and  not  a  cure.  Only  smooth  and 
perfect  fruit  should  ever  be  put  into  storage.  It  is 
not  designed  for  culls  and  specked  apples.  Use 
the  best  fruit  or  none  at  all. 

Q 

In  this  season  when  insect  and  fungous  pests  are  so 
prevalent,  the  man  who  has  sprayed  carefully  for  the 
past  few  years  has  the  advantage.  Last  year,  some 
fruit  growers  who  did  not  spray  got  as  large  a  crop  as 
their  neighbors  who  did,  and  some  of  them  at  once 
concluded  that  spraying  does  not  pay.  This  year, 
they  will  tell  a  very  different  story.  In  sections 
where  Canker  worms,  Tent  caterpillars  and  similar 
pests  abound,  the  orchard  that  has  been  thoroughly 
poisoned  for  the  past  few  years  will  stand  the  attack 
far  better  than  those  that  have  not  been  sprayed. 
Spraying  is  like  life  insurance.  This  is  the  year  when 
the  policy  ought  to  be  paid  up. 

© 

Last  week,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  Slinger- 
land  found  in  an  apple  orchard  only  three  miles  out 
of  the  city,  40  or  50  trees  infested  with  the  San  Jos6 
scale.  Many  of  these  scales  were  alive,  with  good 
promise  of  a  big  future  crop  of  young  scales.  Most  of 
these  trees  were  set  within  the  past  few  years.  As 
the  crop  of  scale  insects  grows  larger,  the  crop  of 
fruit  will  grow  smaller,  and  the  insect  will  certainly 
spread  all  over  the  valley  if  it  is  not  fought  and  killed 
at  once.  In  fact,  it  now  seems  evident  that  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  is  pretty  well  infested  already.  This 
shows  how  rapidly  the  insect  spreads,  and  ought  to 
urge  growers  on  to  fight  the  scale  while  it  is  possible 
to  fight  it  cheaply. 

O 

The  report  on  the  food  and  habits  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  toad,  which  appears  on  another  page,  gives  some 
idea  of  our  indebtedness  to  this  little  policeman,  who 
patrols  the  farm  and  garden  to  protect  our  crops. 
Florists  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of  this  humble 
batrachian,  and  many  large  greenhouse  establish¬ 
ments  can  show  a  corps  of  semi-domesticated  toads 
that,  in  return  for  the  protection  given  them,  devour 
sow-bugs,  myriapods,  slugs,  ants  and  earth-worms.  In 
a  palm  house,  ants  are  a  great  nuisance,  because  they 
carry  scale  insects  from  plant  to  plant,  while  among 
orchids  and  ferns,  sow-bugs,  myriapods  and  slugs  are 
very  destructive ;  but  the  greenhouse  toads  soon 
lessen  their  numbers  to  a  surprising  degree.  One 
florist  used  to  maintain,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
toads,  several  of  the  common  gray  wood  lizards  and  a 
number  of  Box  turtles,  the  lizards  being  valuable  on 
account  of  their  agility,  which  enabled  them  to  climb 
the  benches  in  search  of  insects.  They  all  grew  very 
tame,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  man 


washing  palms,  surrounded  by  an  interested  audience 
of  toads,  lizards  and  turtles,  watching  expectantly 
for  any  stray  insect  which  might  be  thrown  to  them. 
The  London  market-gardeners  m  the  region  of  Dept¬ 
ford  will  pay  a  shilling  each  for  toads,  and  especially 
encourage  them  around  their  strawberry  beds. 

O 

A  singular  story  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  of  late  about  the  use  of  the  famous  X-rays  in 
locating  the  eggs  in  a  hen.  It  is  stated  that  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  ranchman  became  convinced*  that  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  hens  were  sterile.  He  had  them  ex¬ 
amined  with  X-rays,  and  located  the  “unborn  eggs”! 
The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
hens  “  had  no  eggs.”  We  regard  this  as  a  silly  fake. 
Possibly  five  per  cent  of  our  hens  are  sterile  or  nearly 
so,  but  we  have  no  idea  that  the  X-rays  would  prove 
of  any  value  in  detecting  them.  There  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  robber  hens  in  every  flock — birds  that  do 
not  lay  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  their  board.  How 
can  we  detect  them  ?  That  is  a  hard  question,  and 
some  of  our  leading  breeders  will  try  to  answer  it  in 
a  coming  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

G 

Last  week,  we  visited  a  strawberry  farm  on  Long 
Island,  and  noticed  particularly  the  work  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  shed.  A  large  patch  of  Gandys  was  being  picked. 
The  yield  was  not  large,  as  is  usually  true  of  this 
variety,  but  the  fruit  was  large  and  fine  and  of  a 
rich,  dark  color.  The  fruit  might  have  been  sold  just 
as  the  pickers  brought  the  boxes  from  the  field,  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  packers.  Every  box  was  ex¬ 
amined,  and  all  small  fruit  was  taken  out.  The  top 
was  neatly  packed  with  the  largest  and  finest  berries 
to  be  found — nine  to  eleven  of  such  berries  filling  the 
top.  This  took  time,  but  it  improved  the  appearance 
of  the  package  by  50  per  cent.  It  paid,  too.  The 
grower  has  kept  this  practice  up  for  years.  There  is 
most  profit  in  it  in  seasons  when  ordinary  fruit  is 
most  abundant  and  low  in  price. 

Q 

Two  years  ago,  the  meat-eating  public  was  startled 
to  learn  that  serious  efforts  were  being  made  to  sell 
horse  flesh  openly  as  human  food.  There  was  no 
effort  to  disguise  the  business.  Young  and  healthy 
western  horses  were  used,  and  everything  about  the 
trade  was  as  clean  as  it  could  be.  It  did  not  prosper. 
Americans  do  not  want  to  buy  horse  meat.  Europeans 
who  use  it  seem  to  prefer  cheap  meat  from  broken- 
down  old  hacks  to  higher-priced  meat  from  sound 
animals.  The  experiment  failed,  but  it  served  to 
show  that  a  few  old  knackeries  in  this  country  were 
actually  turning  out  horse  meat  and  attempting  to 
palm  it  off  as  beef.  These  have  now  mostly  been 
closed,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Oregon  slaughter  houses 
are  now  feeding  the  horse  meat  to  hogs.  These  hogs 
make  a  rapid  growth  on  boiled  horse  meat,  and  when 
finished  by  about  six  weeks’  feed  on  corn,  will  produce 
cheap  pork.  It  seems  a  shame  that  such  a  noble  ani¬ 
mal  as  the  horse  should  be  used  as  hog  food,  but  that 
is  but  one  of  the  industrial  changes  that  modern  times 
have  forced  upon  Americans.  If  the  present  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  horses  keep  on,  there  must  be  an  increase  in 
their  value — in  spite  of  electric  lines,  bicycles  and 
horseless  carriages. 

© 

In  the  semi-arid  region  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
tests  are  now  being  made  in  thorough  tillage  as  a 
substitute  for  irrigation.  The  work  is  being  done 
under  the  “  Campbell  system,”  adapted  by  W.  H. 
Campbell  of  Iowa.  The  process  begins  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  pulverizing  of  the  surface,  for  three  or  four 
inches,  with  a  disk  harrow  ;  the  land  is  then  plowed 
eight  inches  deep,  the  fine  surface  soil  being  turned 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  After  this,  comes  the 
“surface  packer”,  a  tool  packing  the  lower  subsoil 
firmly,  leaving  the  surface  loose.  After  this,  a  drag 
makes  the  surface  perfectly  smooth.  Corn  is  planted 
with  a  check-rower,  and  such  small  grains  as  wheat 
and  oats  are  drilled  20  inches  apart.  The  crops  are 
cultivated,  at  least  once  a  week,  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches,  forming  a  mulch  of  loose  earth.  Some  of  the 
western  railroads  are  trying  this  system  on  model 
farms,  considering  that,  when  properly  carried  out,  it 
will  add  to  the  value  of  farm  lands.  Many  farmers, 
not  alone  in  the  arid  West,  scarcely  realize  how  much 
is  added  to  the  fertility  of  the  land  by  constant  till¬ 
age  ;  it  will  certainly  be  a  necessary  complement  to 
irrigation. 

O 

From  all  over  the  country  come  reports  of  great 
damage  from  insects  and  fungi.  In  western  New 
York,  for  example,  many  apple  orchards  have  been 
stripped  by  the  Tent  caterpillars,  and  plant  lice  of  all 
kinds  were  never  so  numerous  as  now.  We  receive 
dozens  of  samples  of  leaves  that  are  alive  with  these 
lice.  Many  people  are  wasting  time  and  energy  in 
trying  to  kill  the  insects  with  a  Paris-green  spray. 


Every  fruit  grower  should  understand  that  insects  of 
this  kind  do  not  feed  as  caterpillars  or  the  potato  beetle 
and  other  chewing  insects  do.  The  plant  lice  suck 
their  food  from  the  inside  of  the  leaves  or  branch, 
and  as  it  is  impracticable  to  get  the  poison  into  the 
inside  of  the  plant,  necessarily  the  lice  cannot  eat 
Paris-green  or  other  poisons.  For  all  sucking  insects 
(which  include  the  plant  lice,  scale  insects,  stink  bugs 
and  others),  we  must  use  some  solution  which,  when 
it  hits  the  insect,  will  soak  through  its  skin  and  kill 
it  in  that  way.  Entomologists  are  now  recommend¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  (one  pound  in  six  or 
eight  gallons  of  water),  for  killing  plant  lice.  It  is 
easier  to  make  than  the  kerosene  emulsion  which  is 
often  recommended  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  appar¬ 
ently,  it  is  just  as  effective. 

o 

“  How  often  do  you  cultivate  your  crops  ?” 

We  have  often  asked  that  question  of  farmers,  and 
the  usual  answer  is, 

“  As  often  as  I  think  the  crops  need  it  ?” 

Opinions  as  to  when  the  soil  needs  stirring  vary 
considerably.  One  man  may  have  a  big,  blunt-toothed, 
barbarous  cultivator  that  plows  and  gouges  up  the 
soil  in  big  gashes.  He  cultivates  to  kill  weeds,  then 
hoes  the  soil  in  great  hills  around  the  corn  or  potato 
plants.  Another  man,  with  a  cultivator  with  many 
small  teeth  cultivates  to  make  what  he  calls  a  dust 
mulch  or  layer  of  fine  soil  on  the  surface,  and  he  may 
give  the  corn  six  such  workings  during  an  ordinary 
season.  Most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  shallow 
cultivation  fail  in  a  wet  and  cold  season  when,  on 
undrained  land,  there  is  a  surplus  of  water.  On  soil 
that  is  well  tile-drained,  shallow  cultivation  may 
prove  very  successful,  even  in  wet  seasons.  On  low, 
flat  land,  without  such  bottom  drainage,  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  hold  an  excess  of  water  in  the  soil.  In  a  sea¬ 
son  like  the  present  one — wet  and  cold — we  would 
put  the  cultivator  teeth  down  deep  into  the  soil  for 
the  early  workings,  and  in  this  way  warm  the  upper 
surface  as  much  as  possible.  On  heavy  clay  land,  we 
would  not  do  even  this,  but  would  let  the  land  alone 
until  dried  out.  If  the  weeds  got  the  start,  we  would 
hoe  them  out  of  the  hills  by  hand. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Pedigree  !  Pedigree  !  Turn  up  your  nose, 

If  your  great  grandfather  turned  up  his  toes 

Over  a  portion  of  money  or  fame 

Which  he  had  captured  in  life’s  little  game. 

Pedigree  !  Pedigree  !  Hail  and  all  hail  ! 

Though  you  but  represent  pedigree’s  tail  ! 

Why  be  content  to  be  pedigree’s  end  f 

Why  not  improve  on  life’s  chances,  my  friend  ? 

Pedigree  !  Pedigree  !  What  does  it  matter; 

If  your  old  grandfather  kicked  up  a  clatter, 

If  you  knock  all  of  his  promise  to  batter. 

Making  his  money  and  manhood  both  scatter  ?• 

Don’t  take  grandfather’s  performance  for  bail, 

Don’t  be  content  to  be  Pedigree’s  tail; 

Don’t  live  a  purposeless  life,  but  instead, 

Start  a  new  pedigree,  stand  at  the  head. 

Let  your  ancestors  all  rest  as  they  ought, 

Give  your  descendants  the  best  of  your  thought. 

How  much  is  the  plow’s  share  ? 

Get  ready  for  Crimson  clover  seeding. 

This  is  the  season  for  pasture  ized  milk. 

I  want  cut  bone  for  my  crop,  says  Mrs.  Hen. 

The  early  bird  has  the  coolest  time  for  work. 

Mix  some  sympathy  with  your  chickens’  feed. 

The  breeding  pen  is  mightier  than  the  scrub. 

Irrigate  the  corn  with  sweat— horse  and  man. 

Sad— the  lot  of  the  man  who  still  thinks  he  is  a  boy. 

The  cockerel’s  first  effort  is  generally  a  crude  crow. 

How  does  the  apple  crop  in  your  neighborhood  look  ? 

The  American  toad  is  a  square-toed  friend  of  the  farmer. 

The  first  hired  hand  to  discharge  is  B.  Hind  Hand— page  437. 

Better  be  a  first-class  farmer  than  a  second-class  “  agricul¬ 
turist.” 

Ip  you  must  pen  the  pig,  give  him  green  food  anyway.  Weeds 
make  good  pork  ! 

Read  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  reply  to  the  sweet-and-sour  apple  dis¬ 
cussion  on  page  436. 

The  Tent  caterpillar  will  not  camp  in  the  orchard  that  is  regu 
lariy  Paris-greened. 

The  toad  knows  his  business— and  does  it.  Lots  of  men  know 
their  business — and  fall  to  do  it. 

The  cement  stable  floor  people  have  their  innings  this  week, 
and  they  make  some  good  base  hits. 

In  1896,  this  country  imported  55,380,520  pounds  of  cotton,  valued 
at  $6,578,212.  It  ought  to  be  grown  at  home  ! 

There  is  food  in  a  fertilizer  bag,  even  after  the  fertilizer  is  used 
—if  you  use  it  for  a  hay  cap  during  a  rain— see  page  439. 

Put  plenty  of  parental  love  into  the  home  discipline.  You  can’t 
rear  even  incubator  chicks  without  the  warmth  of  a  brooder. 

Rest  the  horse  with  heaving  flanks— you  will  find  him  giving 
thanks  in  the  shape  of  faithful  work;  overloading  makes  the 
shirk. 

No,  the  wheelman  does  not  own  the  country  road,  by  a  long 
shot.  He  has  rights,  but  that  gives  him  no  license  to  commit 
wrongs. 

There  is,  evidently,  some  skill  needed  in  arranging  a  breeding 
pen  of  poultry,  see  page  446.  It  requires  something  more  than 
merely  selecting  the  best  hens.  We  must  also  mate  them. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB, 

□  The  quotations  of  hay  published  from  week  to 
week  are,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  for  old 
hay.  But  little  new  hay  finds  its  way  into  market 
until  fall.  Many  papers  quote  prices  on  “  prime” 
hay.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  this  grade  means  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  Timothy  with  not  a  spire  of  anything 
else  and  of  perfect  color.  Not  enough  such  is  received 
here  to  be  worth  mentioning,  and  some  dealers  say 
that  not  a  bale  of  such  is  received  here  in  a  year. 
Good  No.  1  is  a  fine  quality  of  hay,  what  many  would 
call  prime,  but  it  isn’t  so  graded. 

X  X  X 

In  one  commission  store,  I  saw  a  lot  of  exceedingly 
dirty  eggs,  and  was  told  by  the  merchant  that  the 
poor  ones  had  been  sorted  out.  What  the  lot  could 
have  been  before  they  were  “  sorted”,  I  don’t  know. 
The  best  of  them  were  simply  filthy.  What  people 
can  be  thinking  of  to  ship  such  things  when  water  is 
usually  so  plentiful,  beats  me.  It  is  a  losing  busi¬ 
ness.  Have  the  eggs  clean  by  all  means.  Egg  buyers 
in  some  localities  are  now  refusing  to  pay  as  much 
for  dirty  eggs  as  for  clean  ones,  thus  putting  a  prem¬ 
ium  on  cleanliness. 

X  X  t 

A  dairyman  who  supplies  a  number  of  select  cus¬ 
tomers  with  choice  butter  for  family  use,  sends  his 
surplus  to  a  commission  merchant  in  this  city.  Of 
course,  this  surplus  is  a  variable  quantity,  but  it’s 
choice  what  there  is  of  it.  The  commission  merchant 
wanted  more,  and  told  the  dairyman  that,  if  he  would 
send  him  a  certain  fixed  amount  each  week,  he  could 
get  him  a  price  considerably  above  the  quoted  mar¬ 
ket  price.  This  only  goes  to  show  that,  despite  the 
heavy  receipts  and  the  sometimes  glutted  market, 
choice  butter  is  always  in  demand  and  at  good  prices. 
Why  not  make  more  of  it  ? 

X  X  t 

The  wholesale  meat  dealers  have  advanced  the 
price  of  meat.  Do  the  farmers  get  more  for  the  live 
stock  ?  Not  very  much,  it  is  true,  but  enough  to 
make  quite  a  sum  on  the  large  quantity  of  meat 
handled  by  the  great  packers.  I  asked  my  butcher 
whether  he  would  advance  his  retail  prices.  He  said 
no,  that  it  would  drive  his  trade  all  away,  and  he 
couldn’t  afford  to  do  that.  But  while  the  retailers 
will  stick  to  the  old  prices,  they  are  likely  to  weigh 
more  closely,  to  cut  out  a  little  less  bone  and  waste 
before  weighing,  and  in  other  ways  to  make  the  con¬ 
sumer  pay,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  advance.  So  the 
increase  is  likely  to  be  distributed.  But  what  occa¬ 
sion  was  there  for  any  increase,  anyway  ?  The 
demand  for  meat  is  less  during  the  summer  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year. 

X  X  X 

New  York  butter  exporters  are  disposed  to  criticise 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  upon  its 
recent  experiments  in  shipping  sample  packages  of 
butter  to  British  markets.  They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Government  is  not  likely  to  do  much  to  help 
the  export  trade.  Many  of  these  exporters  have  been 
in  the  trade  for  years,  and  think  that  they  know  more 
about  the  business  than  Government  agents  could 
possibly  learn  in  one  or  two  visits,  and  by  a  single 
shipment.  The  report  stated  that  60-pound  packages 
were  sold  as  half-hundredweights,  and  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  preiudiced  in  favor  of  the  latter  package  and 
weight,  and  also  will  pay  less  for  butter  in  tubs.  The 
English  do  prefer  the  square,  packages,  but  exporters 
say  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  any  dealer  would 
consent  to  lose  four  pounds  of  butter  on  each  package 
on  this  account,  or  to  sell  for  a  materially  lower  price. 
The  report  also  stated  that  the  English  prefer  only 
one-fourth  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter.  This 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  during  the  passage. 
The  English  don’t  like  so  much  salt  as  is  commonly 
used,  but  one-half  to  three-fourths  ounce  per  pound 
is  about  right.  The  Department  has  also  brought 
over  samples  of  fine  butter  purchased  in  the  English 
market,  and  representing  different  countries  that  send 
butter  there.  These  were  exhibited  in  New  York, 
but  were  seen  largely  by  the  exporters  who  are 
already  familiar  with  these  goods.  If  the  butter 
makers  could  see  these,  it  would  be  more  helpful  to 
the  butter  interests.  The  United  States  stands  sixth 
in  the  amount  of  butter  shipped  to  the  British  mar¬ 
kets  from  the  different  foreign  countries,  but  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  it  is  increasing  its  trade  more  rapidly 
than  any  of  the  others,  while  some  of  the  others  are 
sending  less  than  formerly.  If  the  United  States 
Government  will  effectually  choke  off  the  bogus  butter 


business,  the  reputable  exporters  of  the  country  will 
build  up  a  big  trade  for  our  butter.  Cold  storage 
facilities  for  this  trade  are  being  extended  and 
improved.  f.  h.  v. 


A  STOVE  AND  A  '•  STOVE  SHARK." 

VERBAL  PROMISES  OP  AGENTS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  had  something  to  say 
about  the  agents  who  sell  the  Home  Comfort  range, 
and  our  advertisement  of  the  Wrought  Iron  Company 
may  seem  to  many  as  inconsistent  in  consequence.  It 
is  true  that,  for  a  time,  we  supposed  the  company 
acquiesced  in  the  actions  of  their  agents.  We 
are,  however,  assured  by  the  representatives  of  the 
company  that  they  not  only  do  not  authorize  the 
agents  to  make  any  variations  in  the  price  or  agree¬ 
ment,  but  discharge  the  agents  that  they  detect  in 
promising  special  prices,  or  making  special  agree¬ 
ments.  The  price  of  the  stove  is  $69,  and  you  can  get 
it  only  by  signing  the  following  note : 

$69. 

. State  of . ,  . 189.. 

On  the  first  day  of . after  date,  we, 

or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

SIXTY-NINE  DOLLARS 

Value  reoeived,  without  discount  or  offset,  waiving 
our  rights  to  all  exemptions  allowed  us  by  law,  witli 
interest  at  six  per  cent  from  date,  if  not  paid  when 
due  or  when  presented. 

County  of .  . . 

Witness .  . 


In  addition  to  this,  the  following  agreement  is 
signed  by  the  buyer  and  the  agent  who  sells  the  stove: 

STATE  OF . 

. COUNTY. 

This  Memorandum  of  Agreement ,  Made  and  entered  into 

this . day  of . . . A.  D.  189 ... .  Between  the 

Wrought  Iron  Range  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  the  first  part, 

an(i . of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH:  That  the  Wrought  Iron  Range  Company  has  this 
day  sold  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  one  Home  Comfort 

Range  No . and  delivered  the  same  in  good  order.  And  in 

consideration  of  the  same  the  parties  of  the  second  part  have 
caused  to  be  executed  their  promissory  note  bearing  even  date 
herewith  for  the  sum  of  Sixty-Nine  Dollars,  payable  to  the 
order  of  Wrought  Iron  Range  Company,  without  discount  or 

offset,  and  due  on  the  first  day  of . 189 _ 

with  six  per  cent  interest  from  date,  if  not  paid  when  due  and 
presented. 

Now,  be  it  understood,  that  the  Wrought  Iron  Range  Company 
warrant  said  Range  to  bake,  boil,  and  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  in 
a  good,  workmanlike  manner,  and  agree  to  furnish  free  of  charge 
any  parts  that  may,  with  ordinary  usage,  get  out  of  repair  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  injure  the  working  of  said  Range  during  the  period  of 
Twelve  Months  from  the  date  of  this  writing,  provided  that 
the  above  note  is  paid  when  due  and  presented,  and  that  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  furnish  such  flue  and  fuel  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  perfect  operation.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Range 
is  not  transferable  until  paid  for,  and  that  no  receipts,  discounts, 
or  offsets  will  be  accepted  against  the  above  note.  This  is  the 
only  agreement  or  stipulation  recognized  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  said  Range,  and  no  alteration  of  above  conditions,  or 
erasure  by  salesman,  is  authorized,  or  will  be  recognized  by  said 
Company.  [Signed  in  duplicate.] 

No*  WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  COMPANY. 

Witness .  . 

On  the  back  of  this  agreement  is  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

NOTICE— SPECIAL. 

Ranges  must  be  sold  at  prices  regulated  by  the  Company,  and 
no  other  time  for  payment  given  than  as  instructed  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  in  charge. 

Any  erasures  or  alterations  upon  notes  or  warrants,  or  any 
endorsements  allowing  discounts,  except  for  cash  paid  on  ac¬ 
count,  or  for  payment  on  delivery,  are  positively  forbidden. 

We  furnish  our  salesmen  with  lithograph  receipts,  numbered 
and  signed  with  fac-simile  of  name  as  below,  which  is  charged  to 
them  as  cash,  and  is  used  by  them  in  payment  of  bills  to  custom¬ 
ers,  or  for  cash  received  from  parties  who  are  indebted  to  us  for 
Home  Comfort  Ranges. 

We  were  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  scrip  partly  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  ourselves,  but  more  particularly  for  the  protection  of  our 
customers.  It  has  occurred  that  irresponsible  persons,  repre¬ 
senting  themselves  as  having  authority  from  us,  have  collected 
money  on  sales  and  given  receipts  for  the  same,  signing  the  name 
of  the  Company. 

Now  we  want  to  caution  all  persons  that  no  receipts  for  money, 
bills  or  anything  whatever,  will  be  accepted  either  in  full  or  part 
payment  of  any  note  or  claim  held  by  this  Company,  unless 
endorsed  on  the  note,  except  the  scrip  above  named,  and  it  only 
in  the  manner  specified  on  its  face. 

Neither  will  we  recognize  any  transaction  outside  of  the  guar¬ 
antee  which  is  signed  with  fac-simile  of  Company’s  signature, 
nor  any  erasures,  alterations  or  additions  to  its  printed  condition. 

No  old  stoves  taken  in  part  payment  for  Home  Com¬ 
fort  Ranges.  wrought  iron  range  company. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  these  words  are  plain  enough, 
and  the  agreement  seems  fair  provided  the  buyer  is 
ready  to  pay  $69  for  the  stove.  In  every  case  that  we 
have  investigated,  the  trouble  if  any,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  agent  was  said  to  agree  to  let  the  stove 
go  for  less  than  $69.  In  one  case,  the  agent  verbally 
agreed  to  let  the  farmer  have  the  stove  for  $64 — 

“  knocking  off  $5”  to  make  the  sale.  The  farmer 
signed  the  note  for  $69  and  was  forced  to  pay  it.  The 
agent’s  verbal  agreement  amounted  to  nothing  when 
it  came  to  settlement.  Other  agents  have  promised 
and  agreed  to  do  various  things,  but  these  promises 
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are  repudiated  by  the  company,  as  they  state  in  the 
contract,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  farmer  will  be 
able  to  buy  this  stove  for  less  than  $69,  no  matter 
what  the  agent  may  say  or  promise,  since  the  agree¬ 
ment  distinctly  states  that  “no  receipts,  discounts  or 
offsets  will  be  accepted  against  the  above  note.”  This 
point  seems  to  be  as  clear  as  it  can  be  possibly  made, 
and  we  have  never  heard  of  a  farmer  who  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  more  than  his  written  agreement 
called  for. 

We  have  one  of  the  Home  Comfort  ranges  on  the 
farm.  It  cost  $69,  and  was  bought  of  an  agent  in  the 
regular  way  by  giving  a  note  for  the  amount  and  pay¬ 
ing  when  due.  It  is  an  excellent  stove,  and  our  folks 
would  not  have  it  taken  out  to-day,  after  several 
years’  use,  for  the  return  of  the  first  money.  A  cheaper 
stove  may  answer  every  purpose,  and  for  a  time,  we 
thought  the  price  very  high  ;  yet  we  had  no  trouble 
hauling  or  setting  up — the  agent  did  both.  The  parts 
cannot  be  broken  with  a  sledge  hammer,  so  there  is  no 
breakage  and  no  cost  for  repairing,  and  in  the  long 
run,  it  may  be  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than,  one 
that  would  cost  less  on  the  start  and  give  less  com¬ 
fort  during  daily  use.  It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose 
to  advise  any  one  either  to  buy  the  stove  or  let  it  alone. 
We  only  frankly  express  our  own  experience,  and 
leave  it  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  farmer  whether 
his  conditions  are  such  as  will  justify  the  purchase  ; 
but  we  want  to  make  clear  that  the  agent  who  sells 
it  has  no  authority  from  the  company  to  sell  it  for 
less  than  $69,  and  that  he  cannot  sell  it  for  less  under 
any  circumstances.  Further,  that  you  will,  probably, 
never  again  see  the  agent  who  sells  it,  and  if  you  sign 
the  note  and  contract  above,  the  company  will  insist 
on  your  paying  the  note  for  full  amount  when  due. 
If  our  readers  buy  this  stove,  we  want  them  to  buy 
it  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  If  you  can  afford  to 
pay  $69  for  it,  and  want  it  bad  enough  to  do  so,  then 
you  need  have  no  trouble.  Otherwise,  do  not  try  to 
drive  a  special  bargain  with  the  agent.  He  may  ver¬ 
bally  agree  to  your  terms,  but  he  will  make  a  liar  out 
of  himself  when  he  hands  you  the  contract  to  sign,  if 
you  read  it. 

Many  farmers  who  do  business  mostly  with  neigh¬ 
bors  or  friends,  consider  a  man’s  word  as  good  as  his 
bond.  When  the  dashing  and  talkative  agent  so 
readily  agrees  to  cut  the  price  of  the  stove,  they  be¬ 
lieve  him  and  sign  the  note  without  carefully  read¬ 
ing  the  agreement.  The  note  is  collected  by  a  second 
party  who,  of  course,  says  that  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  the  other  man  said,  and  simply  points  to 
the  printed  agreement.  These  practices  are  wrong 
from  every  point  of  view.  The  company  inform  us 
that  they  do  not  sanction  them,  and  that  they  will 
discharge  agents  who  deceive  buyers.  They  should 
certainly  do  so,  for  such  practices  are  dishonest  and 
fraudulent. 

We  advertise  the  stove  because  we  know  it  is  a 
good  one.  We  warn  our  readers  that  they  cannot 
possibly  buy  it  for  less  than  $69.  If  any  agent 
promise  you  a  reduction,  he  is  simply  trying  to  de¬ 
ceive  you.  Sooner  or  later,  if  you  sign  that  note  or 
agreement,  you  will  be  obliged  to  pay  it  in  full.  We 
do  not  believe  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  $69,  for  the  note  cannot  be  fraudulently  in¬ 
creased. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  about  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  we  may  only  say  that  we  refused  to  run  their  advertis¬ 
ing  though  our  pay  was  secured,  because - well,  because. 

A  rigid  seat  such  as  we  find  on  most  farm  implements  and 
wagons,  usually  makes  one  feel  rather  stiff  and  sore  after  a  few 
hours’  ride;  but  now  comes  along  a  manufacturer  with  the  Daisy 
seat,  attachable  to  wagons  and  implements  generally,  which 
makes  riding  a  land  roller  or  a  mowing  machine  as  easy  as  a 
buggy.  A.  J.  Fake,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y..  will  tell  you  all  about  it  if 
interested. 

THE  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  give,  as  an 
advertising  inducement,  with  each  free  catalogue,  a  picture  of 
their  wagon.  Each  picture  is  numbered,  and  each  month  they 
announce,  in  their  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  number  of  a 
free  gift  wagon,  which  they  will  ship  to  the  farmer  who  holds  the 
right  card.  The  wagon  for  June  went  to  Enos  Wood,  a  farmer  at 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  who  held  No.  2,272  V. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  late  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  power  for  farm  use.  After  all,  the  wisdom  of  a  general 
character  is  in  the  peculiar  requirements  of  each  place  and  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  One  great  advantage  of  the  gasoline 
engine  is  that  you  can  get  a  very  low  horse  power  for  light 
work.  The  Pierce  Engine  Co.,  45-45  Racine  Street,  Racine,  Wis., 
make  one  as  low  as  three-fourths  horse  power,  while,  of  course 
making  larger  sizes  also. 

As  the  season  for  thrashing  approaches,  many  will  be  looking 
for  new  machines  for  the  first  time,  and  others  to  replace  the  old 
ones.  The  first  thrasher  the  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  was 
the  Fearless.  This  machine  was  then,  and  until  this  year,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  father  of  the  present  maker,  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Harder, 
of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  From  time  to  time,  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  new  features  have  been  added,  so  that  it  is  always  up 
to  the  developments  of  the  times.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  business, 
since  it  must  leave  the  father,  pass  to  the  son.  Mr.  Harder  built 
up  a  most  successful  business,  and  enjoys  a  reputation  for  integ¬ 
rity  and  honor,  which  his  son  will  find  it  hard  to  improve,  though 
from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  we  believe  that  he  will 
fully  maintain  it.  His  descriptive  catalogues  will  be  sent  free  on 
application. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  motto  of  the  graduating  class  at 
a  Kansas  high  school  this  year  was, 
“  Labor  conquers  all,”  and  one  of  the 
local  papers,  commenting  on  it,  says 
that  it  is  hoped  that,  if  the  labor  lies 
near  at  hand,  and  consists  of  dish- wash¬ 
ing,  mending,  or  chopping  kindling,  it 
will  not  be  despised.  These  mottoes 
apply  to  just  such  work,  though  a 
graduate  dressed  all  in  white  is  likely 
to  connect  her  class  motto  dreamily  with 
mountains  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
on  the  path  to  success,  and  great  battles 
to  be  fought.  Doing  up  the  dishes  well 
is  a  good  skirmish  to  begin  with.  The 
pupils  are  only  privates  in  the  war, 
and  should  not  take  to  themselves  the 
rights,  privileges,  duties  and  glories  of 
the  generals. 

* 

Passe-partout  photograph  frames  of 
embroidered  linen  or  fancy  drawing- 
board  painted  in  water  colors,  while 
very  dainty,  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  very  easily  soiled.  This  difficulty 
is  obviated  in  the  newer  styles  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  frame  with  a  pane  of 
glass.  An  example  noted  was  a  rectan¬ 
gular  frame  covered  with  white  linen 
embroidered  with  scattered  violets.  A 
circular  space  was  cut  out  for  the  photo¬ 
graph,  the  back  of  the  frame  being 
neatly  covered  with  plain  linen.  A  pane 
of  glass  the  exact  size  of  the  frame  was 
laid  over  it,  frame  and  glass  being  held 
together  at  the  edges  by  a  binding  of 
violet  ribbon.  Naturally,  the  photo¬ 
graph,  as  well  as  the  frame,  is  protected 
by  the  glass.  Another  pretty  frame  was 
smoothly  covered  with  violet  satin. 
Around  the  oval  opening  for  the  picture 
was  a  band  of  very  fine  crocheted  lace 
about  1%  inch  wide,  laid  smoothly  on 
the  satin.  The  whole  frame  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  the  edge  be¬ 
ing  bound  with  violet  satin  ribbon. 
This  was  a  very  inexpensive  frame,  but 
was  made  with  such  exactitude  that  the 
effect  was  excellent.  The  same  idea 
would  be  very  attractive  with  the  use  of 
Delft  blue  satin  and  ribbon  in  place  of 
violet.  Some  of  the  prettiest  painted 
frames  are  decorated  in  this  color. 

* 

Summer  sofa  cushions  seem  meant  for 
comfort  rather  than  display,  and  many 
of  the  prettiest  among  them  are  of  wash¬ 
ing  materials.  There  is  a  special  make 
of  gingham  for  this  purpose,  usually 
seen  in  large  plaids  and  simple  colors  ; 
red  and  white,  blue  and  white,  red  and 
blue,  etc.  A  cushion  of  red  and  white 
plaid,  bordered  with  a  frill  of  solid  red, 
is  a  favorite  style.  A  plaid  of  Delft  blue, 
in  large  squares  upon  a  white  ground,  was 
decorated  with  fancy  stitches  in  blue 
linen  floss  upon  the  white  squares,  the 
edge  being  a  blue  frill  embroidered  in 
white.  White  butcher’s  linen  embroid¬ 
ered  in  blue  rope  silk,  with  a  frill  of 
blue  linen  around  it,  makes  another 
pretty  washable  cover.  Old  red  denim 
embroidered  in  black  rope  silk,  with  a 
frill  of  soft  black  silk,  is  pretty  and  ser¬ 
viceable.  These  cushions  are  certainly 
far  preferable  to  the  stuffy  pillows  of 
elaborately  adorned  plush,  which  we 
used  to  pile  upon  our  uninhabited  sofas. 

J ELLY- MAKING  CONVENIENCES 

HE  two  devices  shown  at  Figs.  188 
and  189,  are  designed  to  aid  the 
housewife  when  making  jelly.  It  is  both 
hard  and  uncomfortable  work  to  extract 
the  juice  from  a  jelly-bag  filled  with 
hot,  cooked  fruit,  by  hand  power.  Fig. 
188  shows  a  homemade  contrivance  for 
extracting  the  juice  from  the  jelly-bag 
without  touching  it  with  the  hands. 
Hang  up  the  bag  and  insert  it  between 
the  curved  faces  of  the  blocks,  and  the 
handles  will  apply  sufficient  strength. 


As  the  bag  grows  thinner,  turn  up  the 
nut  to  bring  the  handles  nearer  together. 

A  homemade  jelly  press  is  shown  in 
Fig.  189.  A  cooking  “steamer,”  with 
large  holes  in  the  bottom,  is  fitted  with 
a  circular  board  cover,  and  placed  under 
pressure,  as  shown.  The  steamer  sets 
on  a  board  that  is  perforated,  and  that 
is  raised  above  another  board  that  is 
grooved  to  catch  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
and  conduct  it  into  a  pan  below. 
The  bottom  of  the  steamer  cannot 
thus  be  pressed  out  of  shape.  The  hinged 
lever  presses  a  wooden  block  down  upon 
the  lid,  being  steadied  by  an  upright 
fastened  to  the  block  on  which  the  press 


A  JELLY  SQUEEZER.  Fig.  188. 


stands.  Extract  the  juice  quickly,  as 
the  crushed  fruit  should  not  stand  long 
in  a  metal  vessel.  A  granite  -  ware 
steamer  is  preferable  to  tin. 

WEBB  DONNELL. 

THE  FARMER’S  VACATION. 

EARLY  every  farmer  is  so  situated 
that  he  can  spare  a  day  occasion¬ 
ally  for  recreation,  and  also  give  his 
family  a  share  in  his  pleasure.  Every 
farmer  has  a  horse,  perhaps  two  or 
three,  and  a  comfortable  wagon,  prob¬ 
ably  a  carriage.  Let  him  plan  his  work 
so  that  he  can  spend  a  day  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  on  some  pleasure  trip.  If  too  far 
from  the  seashore  to  go  and  get  back 
comfortably  at  night,  let  the  ride  be 
somewhere  nearer.  Near  every  New  Eng¬ 
land  town,  there  are  pleasant  woods, 
perhaps  some  good  ponds  for  fishing. 
The  children  will  enjoy  going  to  some 
new  place,  even  though  they  have  woods 
around  their  home.  Do  not  let  the  good 
wife  weary  herself  preparing  an  elab¬ 
orate  lunch  ;  something  would  be  pro- 
vined  for  dinner  if  they  stay  at  home, 
so  why  not  take  the  same  dinner  along 
with  them  to  the  woods. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  will  be  much 
more  refreshed  than  if  they  had  gone  to 
the  seaside  for  a  week,  and  stowed  the 
whole  family  into  one  small  room  of  a 
cottage,  paying  one  dollar  per  day  for 
the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  hard  bunks, 
or  on  the  floor,  and  cooking  three  meals 
a  day  with  a  smoking  cookstove  until 
all  the  family  were  in  tears.  That  has 
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been  my  experience  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  have  a  pleasant  outing  without  the 
expense  of  hotel  accommodations.  About 
all  the  benefit  received  was  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  saying  that  we  had  been 
to  the  beach  for  a  few  days. 

For  illustration,  I  will  give  two  cases 
that  came  under  my  observation  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  in  a  New  England  town. 
One  family,  consisting  of  a  man,  his 
wife  and  daughter,  had  tried  the  beach 
outing  for  several  summers,  to  their 
utter  disgust,  as  they  invariably  came 


home  tired  and  sick,  trying  to  have  a 
good  time  on  an  economical  scale.  For 
several  years  after,  they  tried  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  plan.  They  owned  a 
horse  and  carriage  and  took  several  de¬ 
lightful  trips  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  sometimes  going  for  blueber¬ 
ries  or  raspberries,  which  grew  wild  in 
profusion,  thus  combining  pleasure  and 
profit.  Sometimes  it  was  a  fishing  trip 
to  a  pond  about  eight  miles  distant  ;  at 
other  times,  a  picnic  in  some  beautiful 
pine  or  oak  woods.  They  always  car¬ 
ried  a  good  supply  of  food  for  the  horse 
and  themselves.  The  horse  was  unhar¬ 
nessed,  and  tied  to  some  tree,  and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  these  outings  as  much 
as  the  family.  The  daughter,  who  was 
quite  a  botanist,  took  great  delight  in 
roaming  about  the  woods  in  search  of 
plants  new  to  her.  A  small  oil  stove, 
frying  pan  and  kettle  were  always 
tucked  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  so 
that  fish  or  vegetables  could  be  cooked 
nicely. 

Another  family,  living  in  a  convenient, 
roomy  house,  worked  for  weeks  to  make 
up  dresses  of  all  descriptions,  traveling, 
dinner,  evening  and  bathing  dresses,  for 
mother  and  daughters.  Then  they  left 
the  husband  and  father  at  home  to  take 
care  of  the  house,  taking  his  meals  at 
the  house  of  one  of  his  hired  men,  while 
the  mother  and  daughters  were  at  the 
seashore,  each  paying  $8  a  week  at  a 
hotel,  two  occupying  a  little  8  x  10  bed¬ 
room  with  only  one  window  in  it.  Which 
family  had  the  most  real  enjoyment  and 
derived  the  most  benefit  ?  s.  s.  A. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

HILE  reading  the  opinions  in  the 
school  symposium,  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  a  boy  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  has  three  sisters — all  school  teach¬ 
ers — with  “  views”  on  the  education  of 
children.  Long  before  he  was  out  of 
kilts,  the  plan  of  his  education  had  been 
settled. 

From  a  mere  baby,  he  was  read  to  and 
amused.  His  favorite  books  were  read 
and  reread,  he  played  with  ABC  blocks, 
and  had  his  little  blackboard  and  slate. 
Not  the  slightest  effort  was  made  to 
teach  him  anything.  If  he  asked  ques¬ 
tions,  they  were  answered  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  language.  He  does  not  remember 
when  he  learned  to  read.  His  earliest 
recollections  are  of  standing  by  the 
table  reading  to  his  mother,  while  she 
mixed  bread.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby, 
the  Alcott  books,  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  A  Boy’s  Town,  Boys  of  ’61,  and 
many  other  books  had  been  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  long  before  he  entered  school.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  learned  to  like 
any  poetry  besides  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  but  he  now  reads  Longfellow  and 
Whittier. 

He  was  sent  to  school  for  14  months 
in  the  country,  where  much  of  the  home 
culture  was  destroyed  by  careless  teach¬ 
ing.  But  nothing  can  ever  destroy  the 
independent  habits  of  thought  and 
study  acquired  through  the  wise  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  sister.  Before  he  was  12 
years  old,  he  successfully  passed  the 
Boxwell  examination  which,  m  Ohio, 
passes  country  scholars  into  the  city 
high  schools,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
high  school  of  a  second-class  city.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  mother 
did  all  her  own  work,  as  the  daughters 
were  away  most  of  the  time  at  their 
schools.  The  farm  on  which  they  lived 
was  heavily  mortgaged,  yet  somehow, 
by  saving  and  wearing  old  clothes,  they 
managed  to  have  books  and  maps  and 
magazines.  The  daughters  had  been 
sent  to  school  when  quite  young,  and  the 
remembrance  of  long  hours  spent  among 
noisy  scholars  in  poorly-ventilated 
school-rooms,  as  well  as  pity  for  their 
own  small  scholars,  made  them  particu¬ 


larly  anxious  that  their  brother  should 
be  kept  at  home  as  long  as  possible. 

Children  should  be  kept  at  home  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  Teach  them  to  read,  give 
them  the  best  books  and  magazines,  and 
they  will  soon  learn  to  think  and  act 
independently,  and  half  the  battle  will 
be  over.  Does  this  sound  too  hard  ?  Do 
you  like  to  send  the  little  ones  to  school 
to  have  them  out  of  your  way  '?  If  you 
trust  them  to  the  public  school,  you 
must,  of  course,  take  the  consequences. 
Many  people  are  even  too  thoughtless 
and  indifferent  to  inquire  how  tbeir 
children  are  getting  on  at  school.  They 
spend  more  time  and  money  and  thought 
on  the  temporal  affairs  of  life,  and  for¬ 
get  that  the  minds  of  their  children  are 
eternal. 

As  to  making  the  country  schools 
better,  that  can  never  be  so  long  as  the 
best  and  brightest  people  cannot  afford, 
for  the  exceedingly  low  wages,  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


KITCHEN  DRUDGERY. 

0  the  woman  who  has  the  well¬ 
being  of  her  family  at  heart,  and 
who  takes  pleasure  in  gratifying  their 
tastes,  cooking  is,  by  no  means,  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  it  is  often  supposed  to 
be.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  many  attrac¬ 
tions.  But  the  labor  which  necessarily 
follows  in  the  cleaning  of  pots  and 
kettles,  and  washing  of  dishes,  is  dreaded 
by  every  housekeeper  upon  whom  it  de¬ 
volves. 

To  women  who  wish  to  keep  their 
hands  in  good  condition,  dishwashing 
with  very  hot  water  and  strong  soap  is 
objectionable  and  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary.  After  a  meal,  gather  and  scrape 
clean  the  plates,  meat  and  vegetable 
dishes.  Fill  the  dish-pan  half  full  of 
warm  water,  to  which  add  a  teaspoon ful 
of  powdered  borax.  Put  the  silver, 
glasses,  teacups  and  saucers  in  first  and 
wash  quickly  ;  then  wash  the  plates  and 
greasy  articles  in  the  same  way.  For 
the  kitchen  utensils,  water  of  the  same 
temperature  with  the  addition  of  borax 
may  be  used.  All  dishes  washed  in  this 
way  will  be  quickly  cleansed  from  grease 
far  better  than  if  soap  be  used.  The 
hands  will  not  only  not  be  injured  by 
the  work,  but  made  white  and  smooth. 

For  washing  dish  cloths  and  tea  tow¬ 
els,  put  a  kettle  of  water  on  the  stove, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  borax,  drop  the 
articles  to  be  washed  into  it,  let  boil 
two  or  three  minutes,  set  off  and  let 
stand  until  cool,  then  rinse,  wring  and 
hang  out  to  dry.  No  handling  or  rub¬ 
bing  will  be  necessary,  yet  the  grease 
and  dirt  will  be  entirely  removed.  The 
kitchen  presses,  oil  cloths  and  sinks  may 
be  cleansed  in  this  way  with  equally 
good  results.  eliza  r  parker. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS . 

A  Quaker  acquaintance,  while  seated 
at  our  table,  mentioned  the  method  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  family  for  keeping  hams 
through  the  heated  season.  He  assured 
us  at  the  time  that  they  were  using  ham 
two  years  old,  which  had  kept  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  When  thoroughly 
“  cured,”  they  dipped  the  entire  ham  in 
liquid  whitewash,  thoroughly  coating 
every  part. 

Don’t,  for  an  instant,  suppose  that  the 
woman  who  is  continually  cleaning  and 
scrubbing  is  necessarily  the  neatest 
housekeeper  of  your  acquaintance.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  “  one  keep-clean 
is  worth  a  dozen  make-cleans.”  The 
same  might  be  said  with  equal  force  of 
keeping  a  house  in  order,  and  a  home 
with  rooms  in  a  partial  state  of  chaos 
never  gives  the  impression  of  neatness, 
though  it  be  ever  so  clean. 
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Carpeting  Plant  Under  Shrubs. 

K.  Bergen  County ,  N.  ./.—What  plant  can  I 
line  to  carpet  bare  spaces  under  shrubs  ?  Grass 
does  not  grow,  and  the  bare  spots  look  very 
unsightly. 

Ans. — Try  the  common  Japanese 
honeysuckle.  Small  plants,  put  12  inches 
apart,  soon  make  a  carpet  of  green. 
This  honeysuckle  is  thus  used  in  large 
stretches  of  shrubbery  planting  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  and  is  found 
most  satisfactory.  In  the  spring,  some 
of  the  straggling  branches  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
scythe.  No  other  care  is  given,  and  the 
honeysuckle  grows  so  closely  that  no 
weeds  spring  up.  A  few  flowers  appear, 
but  the  luxuriant  foliage  is  itself  a 
beautiful  carpet. 

Oriental  Poppy. 


than  the  center.  The  heating  pipes  are 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  walks. 

A  house  for  flowering  plants  has  even 
greater  need  for  abundant  sunlight  than 
a  vegetable  house  during  the  dull  win¬ 
ter  days,  and  here  again  we  should  think 
the  eastern  exposure  suggested  by  J  C. 
inadvisable.  A  southern  slope  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  house  should  run  east  and 
west,  though  one  fine  range  of  com¬ 
mercial  houses  near  New  York,  built  on 
a  southern  slope,  runs  north  and  south, 
giving  quite  a  steep  slope  to  both  walks 
and  benches.  This  has  several  incon¬ 
veniences,  one  disadvantage  being  the 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  heat  circula¬ 
tion.  The  house  should  be  built  three- 
fourths  span,  preferably  16  or  18  feet 
wide,  with  one  narrow  bench  on  either 
side,  and  a  wider  one  in  the  center.  If 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  is 
to  be  grown,  it  would  be  wise  to  divide 
the  length  J.  C.  proposes  into  two  com¬ 
partments,  that  they  may  be  kept  at 
different  temperatures.  A  small,  hot- 
water  boiler  should  be  used  ;  the  warmer 
house  should  be  next  to  the  boiler,  and 
have  two  additional  pipes.  A  valve 
should  be  placed  on  the  flow  pipes  where 
they  enter  the  cooler  house,  so  that  the 
temperature  may  be  controlled.  The 
benches  are,  of  course,  level,  but  rise 
one  above  the  other  like  steps.  The 
best  pitch  for  such  a  house  is  7}£  inches 
to  the  foot. 


C.  W.  A'.,  Bristol  County,  Mass. — What  care 
should  the  Oriental  poppy  receive  in  winter  ? 

Ans  — The  Oriental  poppy  is  a  hardy 
perennial,  and  requires  little  special 
care  during  the  winter.  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  perennials  die  down,  a  loose 
mulch  of  well-rotted  manure  may  be  put 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  this  to  be 
forked  into  the  ground  in  spring.  The 
Oriental  poppies  root  deeply,  so  they 
stand  drought  well.  Handsomer  than 
the  type  of  Papaver  Orientale  is  the 
variety  bracteatum,  by  some  botanists 
treated  as  a  separate  species.  This  has 
a  stiff  er  stalk  than  the  ordinary  Oriental 
poppy,  more  fully  clothed  with  foliage  ; 
the  flowers  are  six  to  nine  inches  across, 
glowing  scarlet,  with  a  large  purple- 
black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal  in¬ 
side.  Recent  hybrids  promise  us  almost 
as  great  a  variety  in  color  among  the 
Oriental  as  the  Opium  poppies. 

Side  hi  1 1  Greenhouse. 

J.  G.,  Macomb  County ,  Mich. — I  wish  to  build  a 
greenhouse  on  a  hill  sloping  to  the  east.  I  can 
drain  it  four  feet  down,  and  shall  build  a  brick 
cellar  16x20  feet.  I  intend  to  build  my  green¬ 
house  from  that  about  16  feet  wide  and  eight  rods 
long.  Would  it  not  make  it  better  to  take  out 
three  feet  of  earth  the  entire  length  ?  Could  you 
give  me  some  idea  of  how  to  heat  it  inexpens¬ 
ively  ? 

Ans. — J.  C.  does  not  say  whether  he 
wants  to  use  his  house  for  flowers  or 
vegetables,  and  this  would  modify  the 
answer.  Sidehill  greenhouses  for  vege¬ 
table  growing  are  often  built  on  a  slope 
facing  the  south,  but  we  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  facing  the  east.  In  the  dark 
days  of  winter,  when  every  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  is  needed,  the  east  slope  would  be 
a  distinct  disadvantage.  We  do  not 
understand  J.  C.’s  reference  to  a  cellar, 
unless  a  boiler  pit  is  meant ;  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  cellar  under  the 
greenhouse. 

The  usual  sidehill  houses,  which,  of 
course,  run  across  the  slope,  are  a 
species  of  lean-to,  and  are  found  desir¬ 
able  in  vegetable  growing.  They  should 
be  placed  upon  a  hillside  having  a  slope 
of  25  degrees.  Each  section  consists  of 
a  lean-to  structure  any  width  from  10  to 
25  feet.  The  sash  bars  are  laid  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  slope  of  the  hill.  If 
only  one  house  is  built,  a  walk  is  cut 
down  the  center,  the  natural  earth  be¬ 
ing  left  to  make  solid  beds.  Where 
several  houses  are  built  side  by  side,  the 
walk  may  be  at  the  south  side  rather 


Matrimony  Vine  for  a  Hedge  Plant. 

M.  O.  W.,  Toi.kdo,  0. — There  are  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  the  Lycium,  commonly 
called  Box  thorn  or  Matrimony  vine, 
but  according  to  my  experience,  L.  Bar- 
barum  is  the  only  one  hardy  with  us. 
This  is  a  very  attractive  vine,  running 
15  to  20  feet  in  a  season,  when  provided 
with  such  support  as  we  would  give  a 
honeysuckle.  It  is  covered  with  little 
purple  flowers,  followed  by  bright  red 
berries,  which  last  well  into  the  winter. 
It  will  grow  on  any  soil  except  white 
clay,  but  like  most  plants,  appreciates 
good  soil.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
layers,  suckers  and  cuttings  made  in  fall 
or  spring. 

The  Matrimony  vine  makes  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  hedge,  being  a  rapid  and  clean¬ 
growing  plant,  entirely  free  from  insects 
of  any  kind  excepting  the  bees,  which 
make  some  of  the  finest  honey  from  it. 
The  foliage  is  always  attractive,  also  the 
berries,  and  it  can  be  grown  in  one- 
third  of  the  time  generally  needed  for 
hedge  plants  ;  its  cheapness  and  general 
availability  should  make  it  a  great  fav¬ 
orite.  I  have  been  experimenting  with 
it  for  some  time,  and  find  it  valuable  in 
every  respect. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  The  Chinese  Matrimony 
vine  (Lycium  Chinense),  regarded  by 
some  botanists  as  a  variety  of  L.  Bar- 
barum,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  much 
more  showy  than  the  latter,  the  fruit 
being  decidedly  larger.  It  blooms  a 
little  later  than  Barbarum,  the  flowers 
being  slightly  different  in  color.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  common  old 
Barbarum,  introduced  to  Europe  from 
Africa  in  1696,  is  often  confused  with 
the  real  Chinese  variety  so  much  super¬ 
ior  to  it.  The  greatest  fault  of  the 
Matrimony  vine,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
straggling  habit  ;  it  is  a  sprawling 
shrub,  rather  than  a  vine.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  also  made  that,  when  growing 
on  a  porch  or  piazza,  the  leaves  stain 
the  woodwork  by  rubbing  against  it. 
The  Chinese  plant  makes  a  fine  show  in 
the  fall  if  trained  up  to  a  pole,  the 
branches  being  allowed  to  droop.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  effect  is  very  good 
in  this  position.  While  this  vine  may 
often  be  used  to  great  advantage,  we 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ada. 


consider  it  hardly  refined  enough  for  use 
as  a  climber  on  or  around  the  house. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Among  the  shrubs,  the  early  Spirteas, 
now  out  of  bloom,  should  receive  any 
necessary  pruning.  Deutzia  gracilis, 
each  season  a  mass  of  flowers,  is  past, 
but  the  double  form  of  Deutzia  crenata 
is  now  a  mass  of  bloom.  This  shrub 
is  often  noted  in  bad  condition  for 
want  of  pruning ;  if  not  properly 
trimmed  after  flowering,  it  is  disfigured 
by  straggling  growth  and  dead  wood, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Diervillas 
(Weigelas). 

The  owner  of  a  cool  greenhouse  should 
now  sow  mignonette  for  winter  cutting. 
This  is  not  at  all  an  easy  plant  to  trans¬ 
plant,  therefore,  sow  by  preferance  in  a 
bed  where  it  may  remain.  A  solid  bed 
of  earth  is  preferred  by  the  mignonette, 
but  it  will  grow  well  on  a  bench  with 
about  six  inches  of  earth.  When  well 
up,  the  tiny  plants  must  be  carefully 
thinned  out ;  a  foot  apart  is  not  really 
too  much  for  them,  if  they  grow  prop¬ 
erly.  During  the  summer,  the  ventila¬ 
tors  in  a  house  containing  mignonette 
should  be  covered  with  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  ;  grasshoppers  like  nothing  better 
than  juicy  young  mignonette,  and  half 
a  dozen  of  these  insects  will  do  almost 
as  much  damage  as  a  hungry  cow. 
Then,  the  netting  will  keep  out  the 
small  white  butterfly  whose  caterpillar 
feeds,  by  preference,  on  mignonette  ; 
this  is  a  very  destructive  pest. 

The  first  Canna  to  bloom  in  our  gar¬ 
den  was  Pierson’s  Premier,  a  dwarf¬ 
growing  variety  having  a  brilliant  red 
flower  edged  with  a  band  of  golden  yel¬ 
low.  The  first  spike  bore  open  flowers 
June  19.  This  was  planted  May  9,  rather 
too  early  for  prudence,  and  later  in  the 
month  we  were  visited  by  continued 
cold  storms,  followed  by  frost,  all  this 
being  very  discouraging  to  Cannas.  El¬ 
dorado,  a  green-foliaged  variety  having 
golden  yellow  flowers  slightly  spotted 
with  pale  red,  was  second  in  blooming. 
The  cold,  wet  weather  affected  the  foli¬ 
age  of  the  cannas  considerably,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  good  many  brown  and  withered 
leaves.  Egandale,  with  bronze  purple 
leaves,  looks  very  much  the  worse ; 
Black  Beauty,  with  extremely  rich  deep 
purple  foliage,  seems  less  affected.  This 
last  is  a  dwarf  grower  and  extremely 
rich  in  tint.  A  striking  foliage  bed  may 
be  obtained  by  filling  the  center  with 
some  tall,  green-leaved  Canna  surround¬ 
ed  by  Black  Beauty,  with  an  edging  of 
the  green  and  white  Abutilon  Souvenir 
de  Bonn.  The  orchid- flowered  Cannas, 
Italia  and  Austria,  have  borne  the  cold 
well,  and  are  growing  finely,  throwing 
up  abundant  new  shoots.  Under  glass, 
it  has  been  stated  that  they  will  not 
stand  such  copious  waterings  as  most 
other  varieties  do,  having  a  tendency  to 
a  species  of  blight  in  the  stem  tissue, 
which  seems  to  disappear  when  more 
care  is  taken  in  the  watering  ;  but,  so 
far,  there  has  been  no  trace  of  this  trou¬ 
ble  outside. 
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Sewing- 

Machine 

savings 


The  “New  Crown” 


arc  made  by  buying 
the  New  Crown  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine.  We  will 
ship  it  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  price— $19.50.  To  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
we'll  prepay  freight.  When  the  “New  Crown" 
comes,  take  it  home  and  test  it  thoroughly.  If  it 
isn't  the  best  machine  that  money  can  make,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  We  ll  refund  your  money. 
There’s  no  sale  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Other 
machines  cost  more  because  sold  through  agents  who 
get  big  commissions.  Send  for  our  booklet,  "All 
About  Sewing  Machines." 

Florence  Machine  Co.,  18  Main  St.*  Florence.  Mass. 
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that  makes  the 
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Ball  ( 
Bearing  ( 

')  Thai’s  The  Trick  / 

\ 
4 
\ 
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Washer) 

run  so  easy.  No  other  like  it.  A  child  ^ 
can  run  it.  Quick,  thorough,  and  does  # 
no  damage  to  the  finest  fabrics.  L 

Booklet  Free. 

CLARK,  QUIliN &  MORSE, 

315  W.  St.,  Peoria,  Ill.  \ 


SI  DO  YOU  SHAVE?  SI 

If  so,  you  want  a  good  razor — one  that 
you  can’t  make  cut  you.  There  is  only 
one  such.  It  is  the  Safety.  The  price 
is  $2.  You  can’t  buy  it  any  place  for 
less,  because  it  is  worth  it.  For  just  one 
month — June — no  longer,  no  shorter,  we 
will  let  you  have  one  for  less  than  they 
cost  us  by  the  dozen.  Any  time  during 
the  month  of  June,  you  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $2,  with  10  cents 


extra  for  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
the  razor  by  return  mail,  and  the  paper 
for  a  year  to  the  new  subscriber.  Of 
course,  you  will  get  $1  for  the  new  sub¬ 
scription,  so  the  razor  will  cost  you  only 
$1  besides  the  postage.  This  will  hold 
good  only  for  the  month  of  June.  We 
positively  will  not  repeat  this  offer  after 
June.  If  not  satisfied,  we  will  return 
the  money.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if 
you  want  comfort  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  shaving. 


<^VICTORIES.^* 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Cotum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 


don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
3-i.’5,584  Home  Comfort  Kanges  Mold  to  Jim.  1st, ’97 

Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1804.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  L’ANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DEJiVEK,  COLO. 
tW'We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  1IOM  E  COM  FORT  STEEL  FURNACES,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"  UNDERSTOOD 

I  will  ask  you  this  week  to  step  with 
me  into  a  little  restaurant  in  this  city, 
where  thousands  of  people  go  each  day 
for  a  meal.  It  is  a  simple  little  place. 
Up  on  the  wall  hangs  a  printed  bill  of 
fare,  with  no  dish  costing  over  20  cents. 
Behind  the  counter  stands  a  man  with  a 
big  knife  in  his  hand.  On  one  side  of 
him  is  a  great  hunk  of  boiled  beef  ;  on 
the  other,  a  big  boiled  ham.  In  front  is 
a  pan  of  baked  beans,  and  at  his  elbow 
dozens  of  loaves  of  bread.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room  are  two  large  tanks — one 
for  coffee  and  one  for  tea — and  a  set  of 
drawers  in  which  are  hundreds  of  pies 
of  all  sorts  and  flavors.  Through  a  door 
can  be  seen  the  kitchen,  where  half  a 
dozen  cooks  and  dishwashers  are  at  work. 
It  is  a  busy  place  at  noon.  Every  one  is 
in  a  hurry.  As  we  take  our  seats,  a 
waiter  bawls  out : 

“  Beef  and  !  Ham  and  !  ” 

You  may  not  understand  it,  but  see 
the  carver  behind  the  counter  !  With  a 
sweep  of  his  big  knife  he  clips  off  a 
slice  of  beef  and  drops  it  upon  a  plate. 
Whisk  !  There  goes  a  slice  of  ham  on 
another  plate  !  A  big  spoonful  of  beans 
goes  by  each  slice,  and  we  know  what 
“beef  and”  and  “ham  and”  mean.  With 
each  order,  go  two  slices  of  bread  with 
unlimited  butter — all  for  10  cents. 

“  Draw  one  in  the  dark!  ” 

There  goes  another  order.  No  mystery 
about  that  to  those  who  know.  The 
waiter  draws  a  cup  of  coffee  from  the 
big  tank  and  delivers  it  without  the  milk! 

“  Brown  the  wheats!  " 

That  is  easy.  There  is  a  great  bustle 
in  the  kitchen,  and  the  cook  pours  some 
batter  on  the  hot  griddle,  and  with  a 
quick  turn  dishes  the  well  browned 
wheat  cakes  or  slapjacks. 

“  Two  on  two — turn  'em  over!  ” 

That  is  as  clear  as  mud.  Some  one  has 
ordered  two  eggs  on  toast,  and  wants 
them  cooked  on  both  sides  so  they  will 
not  run.  I  once  knew  a  man  to  order 
eggs  on  toast,  and  this  is  what  the  waiter 
bawled : 

“  Adam  and  Eve  on  a  Raft!  ” 

I  might  go  on  and  give  dozens  more  of 
these  strange  cries ,  but  space  is  short 
this  week.  I  introduce  a  few  of  them 
here  to  show  how  business  men  in  all 
lines  of  work  learn  to  economize.  These 
waiters  give,  probably,  500  orders  each 
day.  Breath  is  worth  something. 

“  Beef  and  !"  “  Be  fanned  !  ” 

That  means  something.  They  can 
put  force  into  it.  Suppose  they  were  to 
walk  up  to  the  carver  with  each  order 
and  say,  “  My  dear  sir,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  cut  a  slice  from  that  beef  and 
place  with  it  a  portion  of  those  beans  ? 
A  gentleman  at  yonder  table  has  ordered 
that  mixture  !  ”  How  long  could  they 
stand  it  ?  There  wouldn’t  be  a  customer 
left  in  a  week. 

1  ‘  Draw  one  !  ” 

That  is  enough.  Why  ?  Because  the 
carver  “  understands  what  is  under¬ 
stood  ”  !  It  is  the  great  mass  of  white 
that  makes  the  picture  just  about  as 
much  as  a  few  sharp  black  lines — it  is 
the  contrast.  In  these  orders  it  is  what 
is  left  unsaid  that  tells  the  story.  Econ¬ 
omy  of  breath  and  time  comes  through 
understanding  what  was  left  unsaid. 

Now  there  are  two  things  to  be  ob¬ 
served  from  this.  In  the  first  place — 
learn  to  “boil  it  down.”  Don’t  go  talk¬ 
ing  and  walking  all  around  Robin  Hood’s 
barn  when  you  have  something  to  do  or 
say.  Cut  it  down  to  “  Brown  the  wheats /” 
and  put  force  into  it.  People  will  know 
what  you  mean,  and  they  will  think 
more  of  you  for  getting  down  to  the 
point. 

The  other  thing  is  this.  Suppose  you 
hear  a  man  shake  his  head  and  say  em¬ 
phatically  : 

“  You'll  get  your  money  back  !" 

Why,  of  course,  you  will  know  at  once 
that  he  is  talking  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  a 
great  long  oration  to  explain  what  he  is 
talking  about. 


“  Couldn't  farm  without  it." 

That’s  very  easy.  The  man  does  not 
mean  a  hoe  or  a  plow — he  means  The 
R.  N.-Y.  every  time.  It  is  just  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face. 

“  Father  used  to  take  it  !  ” 

Take  what?  Why  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of 
course.  What  a  question  that  is  !  Father 
was  a  good  farmer,  and  knew  a  good 
thing  from  a  bad  one.  How  about  the 
son  ?  Of  course  he  agrees  with  father, 
and  now  occupies  a  prominent  seat  on 
our  subscription  list. 

“  Books  that  have  helped  me  !  ” 

What  books  ?  Why  what  a  foolish 
question — of  course  he  means  the  agri¬ 
cultural  books  sold  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
How  about  that  farm  library  ?  You 
need  it — your  family  needs  it.  We  can 
supply  it. 

We  want  your  book  trade! 

.T ust  see  what  this  man  says  : 

Please  quote  me  your  lowest  price  on  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  books;  also  send  cata¬ 
logues,  as  I  wish  to  get  a  good  farm  library  for 
my  children  as  complete  as  possible.  Wish  to 
get  30  or  40  volumes  this  fall.  j.  s.  b. 

Iowa. 

That  is  the  way  they  are  coming.  We 
understand  the  situation  without  an¬ 
other  word. 

Why — but  here  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  space.  The  “jumping  off  place  ”  is 
sometimes  a  little  too  hard,  but  here  is 
a  good  sound  bit  of  poetry  from  an  In¬ 
diana  friend,  that  will  make  a  good  end¬ 
ing  for  this  week. 

In  reply  to  your  kind  notice, 

I  will  tell  you  that  our  vote  is, 

That  the  valiant  R.  N.-Y.’s  without  a  peer; 

And  we  cannot  do  without  it, 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it, 

We  must  have  it  in  our  home  another  year. 

So,  to  avoid  the  awkward  blunder 
Of  missing  a  valued  number 
I  inclose,  at  once,  a  dollar — as  you  see— 

And  trust  you  will  receive  it, 

As  I  verily  believe  it 

Will  insure  The  Rural’s  continuance  to  me. 

J.  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Now  what  is  “understood”  there? 
Why  we  understand  that  you  will  “go 
and  do  likewise”,  and  just  send  your 
neighbor’s  name  with  your  own. 


THE  YORK  STATE  APPLE  CROP. 

BAD  SHOW  FOR  BALDWINS. 

Baldwin  trees  did  not  bloom  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent,  and  of  other  varieties  such  as  Green¬ 
ings,  Russets,  Kings  and  20-Ounce,  there  was  a 
fair  show  of  blooms — enough  for  a  tolerable  crop 
if  they  come  to  fruitage.  But  the  trees  do  not  yet 
show  without  careful  examination  whether  the 
fruit  holds  on,  and  I  have  not  examined  enough 
to  learn  whether  it  adheres  or  not.  No  one  about 
here  has  ever  attempted  a  regular  or  extensive 
thinning  of  fruit  on  apple  trees.  Apples  without 
the  Baldwins  must  necessarily  be  a  light  crop. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  t.  g.  yeomans. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
make  anything  like  a  careful  estimate  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  apple  crop  in  western  New  York 
just  at  present.  In  addition  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Canker  worm  and  Tent  caterpillar,  the  foliage 
has  been  very  much  in  j  ured  by  the  aphis.  Baldwins 
seem  to  be  a  light  crop.  I  have  seen  Greenings 
and  Spys  that  gave  promise  of  a  heavy  crop,  but 
whether  this  is  generally  true  or  not,  I  cannot 
say.  I  understand  that  many  of  the  summer  and 
fall  varieties,  including  20-Ounce,  Oldenburg  and 
Maiden’s  Blush  give  prospects  of  a  fair  crop; 
Hubbardston  trees  are  in  some  instances  heavily 
loaded.  I  have  not  the  data  at  hand  for  forming 
anything  like  a  correct  idea  as  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  apple  crop.  s.  a.  beach. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

I  do  not  think  the  apple  crop  will  be  one-half 
as  large  in  this  section  this  year  as  last;  but 
there  will  be  quite  a  few  apples  and  more  green 
than  colored  fruit  this  year,  as  Greenings  are 
quite  generally  in  bearing.  In  regard  to  thinning 
fruit  last  year,  I  cannot  say  that  it  had  any  effect 
whatever  on  bearing  this  year.  This,  I  think,  is 
one  of  the  worst  years  I  ever  saw  for  fungi  and 
insect  life.  There  are  many  orchards  in  this  part 
of  the  State  that  appear  to  be  completely  stripped 
by  the  Tent  caterpillar,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  I  have  been  told  that  the  Army  worm 
is  doing  a  great  amount  of  damage.  In  this  im¬ 
mediate  section,  I  do  not  think  trees  are  hurt 
much  by  the  ravages  of  the  Tent  caterpillar, 
for  the  orchards  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
sprayed.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  early  yet  to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  apple  crop.  The  Baldwin  is  the  staple 
sort.  In  view  of  the  heavy  crop  of  last  season, 
they  will  be  light.  In  the  main,  the  crop  will  be 
grown  only  on  trees  that  bore  none  last  year.  The 
excess  will  be  on  Greenings  and,  of  course,  pur¬ 
chasers  will  want  red  apples  in  this  event.  Ben 
Davis,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  and  a  few  others, 
including  Sutton’s  Beauty,  that  produced  last 
season,  will  produce  fair  crops  this  year,  show¬ 
ing  their  inclination  to  make  annual  crops,  a  fea¬ 


ture  worth  remembering  by  the  planters  of  apple 
orchards,  But  there  are  so  few  of  these  apples 
grown  in  the  commercial  orchards,  that  they 
hardly  have  any  effect  in  estimating  the  crop.  In 
my  opinion,  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  planters 
is  taking  place,  and  the  future  will  show  it.  The 
indications  are  not  favorable  for  a  large  crop. 
The  Tent  caterpillar,  Canker  worm,  aphis  and, 
indeed,  every  insect  that  preys  upon  the  apple, 
have  been  at  work  drawing  upon  the  vital  forces 
of  the  trees  to  such  an  extent  as  will  materially 
reduce  the  crop  that  will  hang  and  mature;  this, 
certainly,  is  my  opinion  from  all  that  I  can  see 
and  learn.  The  exceptions  are  those  where  feed- 

( Continued  on  next  page). 


Many  a  buisness  man 
who  is  envied  by  his  as-  , 
aociates  and  acquaint-] 
ances  as  a  “lucky  fel¬ 
low”  stands  but  a  step  I 
from  the  grave.  He  has 
purchased  success  at  the 
cost  of  health.  For  every 
•tep  forward  in  wealth  he  has  taken  two 
backward  in  health.  Now  that  he  has  al¬ 
most  achieved  his  ambition  as  a  money-get¬ 
ter,  he  is  standing  on  the  verge  of  his  grave. 
Just  one  more  big  business  strain — just  one 
more  step  backward  in  health — and  he  will 
step  into  his  grave.  No  man  has  the  right 
to  gain  money  at  the  expense  of  health.  He 
owes  something  to  wife  and  children — some¬ 
thing  to  himself.  He  may  have  health  easily. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
makes  men  and  women  strong  and  well.  It 
wards  off  disease.  It  makes  pure  blood, 
solid  flesh,  and  strong  nerves.  When  the 
arteries  are  filled  with  rich,  pure  blood,  a 
man  doesn’t  easily  break  down  or  get  sick. 
He  can  stand  almost  any  amount  of  work  or 
strain.  The  “Golden  Medical  Discovery” 
corrects  the  all-embracing  disorders  that 
cause  all  manner  of  disease.  It  corrects  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  digestion,  irregularities  of  the 
bowels,  and  impure  blood.  Druggists  sell  it. 

“I  was  afflicted  with  pimples  and  boils,  and 
running  sores  on  face  and  neck,”  writes  Robert  S. 
Wert,  of  No.  615  Galloway  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
“  Nothing  did  me  any  good.  I  took  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  ‘Pleasant  Pellets;’ 
before  I  had  taken  four  bottles  I  was  cured.” 

Every  family  should  have  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  The 
book  wa9  cheap  at  $1 . 50 — its  regular  price. 
Now,  for  a  limited  time,  it  may  be  had 
for  nothing.  21  one-cent  stamps,  to  pay 
the  cost  of  mailing  only,  will  procure  you 
the  book  in  strong  paper  covers,  post-paid. 
Or  you  can  have  the  book  in  elegant 
cloth  binding,  for  10  cents  extra;  31  cents  in 
all.  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HENCH’S 

CULTIVATOR 

with  double  row  planter  and 
fertiliser  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
for  ’97.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Oatl’g  Aor.  Address 

HENCH  &  DROMGQLD. 
YORK,  PA. 

“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 
►46  Inch  BiMJ — ^  Bell 

Feed  Opening  1 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  W'easels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Ellas  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated 
with  more  than  60  original  engravings,  and 
designed  to  cover  the  various  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  planting  a  place.  Paper . 20 

Improving  the  Farm. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that 
shall  Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
crease  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  The  contents 
treats  exhaustively  on  renewing  run-down 

farms.  Cloth . $1 
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N.Y. STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

August  23  to  28,  1897. 
$25,000  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JAS.  B.  DOGHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds 
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_  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue,* 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy.  IU» 


CHEAP  FARM. 

SL9  nnn  buy  acres  rich  land,  two  small 

houses,  125  acres  river  low  grounds;  one- 
half  mile  from  station,  27  miles  large  city.  Particu¬ 
lars  D.  H.  LYNCH,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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THE  S.  &  H.  CO 

desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy, 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
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Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous 

Pla  ntS,  Greenhouse  Stock,  Etc.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free. 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  I,  Painesville,  O. 
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The  York  State  Apple  Crop. 

(CONTINUED.) 

ing,  pruning  and  spraying  have  been  followed 
with  care  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  A  fine 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  this  work  may  be 
seen  at  the  experiment  station,  where,  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  Beach,  is  set  a  much  finer 
crop  of  fruit  than  has  ever  before  been  grown. 
The  orchard  man,  to  find  profit  in  his  work,  how¬ 
ever,  wants  varieties  that  will  stand  a  measure 
of  neglect  and  still  make  a  crop.  He  wants  a 
goodly  proportion  of  red  apples  that  are  late  fall 
or  winter  sorts.  He  wants  sorts  that  will  give 
him  a  crop  in  the  off  years  when  the  Baldwin 
does  not  respond;  hence  we  say, to  cover  this 
ground  best,  he  should  grow  more  of  Twenty- 
ounce,  Gilliflower,  Ben  Davis,  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Sutton’s  Beauty,  and  some  others  of 
equal  value  not  much  known.  Thinning  of  the 
fruit  on  the  tree  has  many  advantages,  yet  how 
far  it  can  be  carried  by  the  average  grower  as  a 
practical  measure,  is  a  question  yet  hardly  set¬ 
tled.  The  work  of  a  single  season  will  hardly  do 
to  bank  on,  but  a  series  of  years  only,  furnish 
the  proof  that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  paying  work  to  be 
done,  and  shall  soon  begin  it  on  one  variety  that 
I  grow  to  sell  as  a  fancy  apple  for  the  retail  city 
trade.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  opportunity  pass  without  doing  it.  But  we 
do  not  all  think  alike,  and  it’s  perhaps  well  we  do 
not.  Two  weeks  hence,  when  the  droppings  are 
all  over  and  the  insects  have  generally  finished 
their  aggressive  work,  I  imagine  we  can  tell  bet¬ 
ter  as  to  the  apple  crop  for  the  fall  of  1897.  But 
in  any  case,  extremely  low-priced  apples  I  imag¬ 
ine  will  hardly  be  found  in  western  New  York. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  s.  D.  willard. 


A  HORTICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

A  very  successful  horticultural  school  was 
held  at  Poughkeepsie  last  week  in  connection 
with  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  Dutchess 
County  Horticultural  Societies.  These  horticul¬ 
tural  schools  differ  somewhat  from  the  ordinary 
institutes.  They  are  rather  more  like  a  school, 
in  the  fact  that  a  regular  short  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  carried.  At  Poughkeepsie,  Prof.  Sllnger- 
land  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  insects  that 
attack  the  strawberry.  He  told  all  about  the  life 
habits  and  business  methods  of  the  White  grub, 
the  Strawberry  weevil,  plant  lice,  caterpillars 
and  other  insects.  It  is  not  possible  yet,  to  give 
any  satisfactory  way  of  fighting  the  White  grub. 
That  insect  has  proved  itself  too  cute  for  our 
entomologists.  Possibly,  however,  when  we  know 
more  about  him,  we  may  be  able  to  put  up  a  bet¬ 
ter  fight  and  hurt  him  more  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Prof.  Slinger- 
land  easily  found  specimens  of  the  San  JosG 
scale  in  Hudson  River  Valley  orchards,  and  we 
can  only  repeat  here  what  we  said  before  to  the 
effect  that  these  dangerous  insects  must  be 
fought  if  orchardists  expect  to  save  their  trees 
from  their  attack.  Prof.  Slingerland  also  de¬ 
scribed  the  Pear  midge.  It  was  said  that  kainit 
applied  to  the  soil  after  the  insect  had  gone  back 
into  it,  would  prove  effective  as  an  insecticide. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Duggar  discussed  the  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  strawberry  plant,  such  as  blight  and 
mildew.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  applied  before 
the  plants  bloomed,  and  also  a  week  after  the 
petals  fall,  is  the  best  treatment  known  at  the 
present  time.  This  same  treatment  is  excellent 
for  the  mildew  of  the  gooseberry.  Rust  on  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  is  so  dangerous  that  the 
surest  remedy  is  to  cut  out  the  plants  affected, 
and  destroy  them.  Mr.  Taber  suggested  that 
certain  varieties  of  raspberries  and  blackberries 
are  less  subject  than  others  to  blight  and  rust, 
and  other  things  being  equal,  such  varieties 
could  be  grown  in  preference  to  others. 

Saturday  morning’s  meeting  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  whose  remarks  were  upon 
plant  diseases  and  their  treatment,  much  upon 
the  lines  indicated  by  Prof.  Slingerland  on  Fri¬ 
day.  He  then  introduced  Prof.  L.  A.  Clinton,  of 
Cornell,  who  gave  an  address  upon  Tillage  in  the 
Preparation  of  the  Soil  for  Small  Fruits,  dwelling 
largely  upon  the  work  of  the  plow,  which  should 
be  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  whether 
clay  or  sand  retentive  of  moisture  or  easily  in¬ 
fluenced  by  drought.  He  claimed  that  plows 
should  be  made  with  different-shaped  mold- 
boards  to  meet  these  different  conditions  of  soil. 
He  gave  the  result  of  the  use  of  Crimson  clover 
when  grown  upon  and  incorporated  into  the  soil 
in  enabling  it  to  retain  moisture,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  humus  and  nitrogen  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  also  the  comparative  amounts  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  tops  and  roots  of  Crimson,  Mammoth  and 
Medium  clovers  as  shown  by  analysis  after  three 
months’  growth. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  Powell  gave  an 
address  upon  Roots,  explaining  by  blackboard 
sketches  the  different  systems  of  growth,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Timothy  and  clover,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  soil  and  upon  the  growth  of  plants  or 
trees  when  grown  upon  the  soil  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  robbing  the  soil  and  the  other  leaving  it 
better  than  it  found  it. 

The  principal  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
made  by  W.  F.  Taber.  The  subject  was  Market¬ 
ing  Strawberries,  but  the  speaker  dwelt  more 
particularly  upon  the  thorough  prejiaration  of 
the  soil,  the  proper  selection  of  varieties  to  meet 
the  varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
cultivation  and  care  from  start  to  finish,  believ¬ 
ing  that,  if  all  these  directions  are  properly  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  marketing  of  the  product.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  excessive  charges  now  paid  in  marketing 
our  products,  considering  the  low  prices  at  which 


they  have  to  be  sold,  and  the  need  of  organized 
effort  to  reduce  these  charges,  and  that  the  East¬ 
ern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  should,  by 
united  effort,  endeavor  to  secure  the  grower  a 
fair  return  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  amount 
for  which  the  goods  are  sold,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case  at  the  present  time. 


MARKETS. 


SATURDAY,  June  26,  1897. 

BUTTER— NSW. 


Craamery,  Wei  tern,  emu,  per  lb  .. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seeonds . 

Western,  thirds . 

8tate,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tabs,  fanoy  .. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Old  butter,  per  lb . 


..16  a— 

..14  ®14)4 
..12  @13 
..11  ®11)4 
..14H@15 
..11  @14 
..14  @— 
,.12)4ai3)4 
.11  @12 
,.13)4®14 
.11  @13 
.12  @12  )4 
.. 10)4811 
..  9J4@10 
®— 

.10  @10)4 
.  9  @  9)4 
..  7)4®  8* 
,.7  @10 


CILKK8K— NEW. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  choice .  8)4@  8)4 

Good  to  prime .  8)4®  8)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4;,t@  5H 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)4®  *14 

Full  skims .  2)4@  3 


EGGS. 


Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  12  a  — 
8tate&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  11)4®  — 

Western,  oholce .  10)4@  — 

Other  Western,  fresh  gatherod,  prime. . .  10  @  1014 
Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  30  doz  case.  2  40  @  — 
Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 2  25  @2  40 


Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  8 )4®  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4®  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7)4 

Old  cooks,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  SO  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  large,  per  doz  bunches . 1  50@1  76 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  0C@1  60 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@2  50 

Cabbage,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 .  2  60@3  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate .  75@1  25 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Norfolk,  per  basket . l  00@1  25 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  50@1  00 

Savannah,  per  basket  .  60@  75 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 1  60@2  CO 


Lettuee,  Boston,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Local,  per  bbl .  60@  — 

Onions,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  60 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  25@2  35 

Eastern  Shore . 1  1201  26 

Peas,  N.  C.,  per  barrel . 2  60@3  00 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  60@  60 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  bushel  or  carrier .  — @  — 

Radishes,  local,  per  100  bunches .  50®  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  60@1  00 

Splnaoh.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate . 1  25@1  50 

N.  C.,  yellow,  per  basket .  60@  75 

8tring  beans,  Norfolk,  per  )4-bbl  basket ....  40@  76 

Jersey  wax,  per  J4-bbl  basket .  75®  — 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00®  l  37 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 1  50@1  75 

Mississippi,  per  flat  case . 1  00®  — 

MILK  AND  CREAM 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  24,030  cans  of  milk, 
139  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  847  cans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.05  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


A  PIONEER  SHOEMAKER. 

WORKING  AT  HIS  TRADE  ALTHOUGH  EIGHTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 

Mr.  James  McMillen,  of  Champaign,  Has  Followed  the  Shoemaker’s 
Trade  All  His  Life— Every  Day  at  His  Bench  Working  with  Apparently 
the  Same  Vigor  as  a  Young  Man— A  Sketch  of  His  Life. 

From  the  Gazette,  Champaign ,  III. 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb .  494®  5 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  494 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  494@  4)4 

Common,  per  lb .  2)4@  4)4 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2  @2)4 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2J4@  3 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb .  1)4@  19 4 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  1)4 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9)4@10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 12  @12)4 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  4  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  -@  — 

N.  Spy,  ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  ice  house,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Russet,  per  bbl  . 2  25@3  25 

N.  C.,  new,  per  bbl  . 1  oo@l  60 

Inferior  stock,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Blackberries,  per  quart .  7®  12 

Cherries,  per  lb .  4@  8 

Grapes,  B'la..  per  cases . 1  00@2  00 

Huckleberries,  N.  O.,  per  quart .  8®  12 

Peaches,  per  carrier . 1  03@2  50 

Pears,  LeConte.  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Pineapples,  per  100 .  2  00@8  00 

Plums,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Raspberries,  per  quart  . .  3®  8 

Strawberries,  JersBy  and  Dal.,  per  quart....  6@  8 

Staten  Island,  per  quart .  6®  12 

New  York,  fancy,  per  quart .  8@  16 

Up-River,  per  quart .  6®  10 

Muskmelons,  per  basket . 1  00@2  50 

Watermelons,  JB’la.,  per  100  . 15  00  0  30  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 

No.  2 . 

Short  rye . 

Tangled  rye  . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

HONEY. 

8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  fanoy,  per  lb 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb . 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb.. 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 


.75  @76 
.70  @72)4 
.60  @65 
.55  @60 
.60  @65 
.60  @55 
.40  @50 
.80  @— 
,70  @75 
.66  @60 
60  @60 
.36  @40 
.—  @- 


9  @10 
6  @  7 
■  4)4®  5)4 
3 )4@  4 
,-  @- 
5  @  6)4 
50  @— 


MEATS— DRESSED. 
Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

8mall,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 

POTATOR8. 

8tate,  per  180  lbs . 

Per  sack . 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  Rose  No.  1 . 

Va.  and  N.  C.,  Chili  Red,  No.  1 . 

Southern,  No.  3  and  2 . 


8  ® 

6)4® 
4)4® 
4  @ 
6  @ 
6  @ 
4  @ 


7)4 

6)4 

6)4 

6)4 

6)4 

4)4 


1  12«1  37 
1  12@1  37 
.2  00@2  60 
.1  76@2  00 
75@1  25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb..  . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Duoks,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . l 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fancy . 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Broilers,  dry  picked . 

Scalded . 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Fowls,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . . 

Capons,  Western,  mixed  weights . 

Ducks,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Geese,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


12 

@ 

16 

8 

® 

8)4 

8 

@ 

8)4 

8 

@ 

8)4 

5 

a 

7 

a 

8 

60 

a 

76 

50 

a 

76 

60 

a 

— 

00 
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— 

75 

®i 

00 

75 
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— 

26 
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— 

15 
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20 
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11 
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10 
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11 

6 

© 

7 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  17  @  19 
Phila.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  20  @  22 


Easiest,  running  ami  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “  Best  Ever  Made.’’ 
Bor  full  lnformation.also  best  llyc  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Clpver-huller,  Fanning- mill,  B’eed-tuill.  Saw-tnachine 
(circular  and  drag).  Land-roller.  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D.  Harder*  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

■OUT  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


At  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years,  James 
McMillen,  of  112  West  Washington  street,  is  one 
of  the  most  active  men  in  Champaign,  Illinois. 
Mr.  McMillen  is  a  pioneer  citizen  of  the  city,  and 
his  form  is  as  familiar  on  the  streets  as  that  of 
any  citizen  of  the  town.  All  his  life  Mr.  McMillen 
has  followed  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  every 
day  finds  him  at  his  bench,  bending  over  his  work 
with  apparently  the  same  vigor  he  commanded 
when  he  was  a  young  man. 

He  has  a  little  shop  on  North  Wright  street,  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  he  is 
the  official  shoemaker,  as  it  were,  for  the  students 
of  that  institution. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  McMillen  was  absent 
from  his  bench  for  several  weeks,  and  his  famil¬ 
ial-  form  was  missed  along  the  streets.  The  local 
newspapers  announced  that  he  was  dangerously 
ill.  For  months  he  was  a  sufferer,  but  finally  he 
appeared  again  at  his  shop,  and  has  lost  but 
very  few  days  since  then  and  none,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  sickness.  His  friends  were  surprised 
to  see  him  out  again,  and  they  were  more  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  told  them  the  cause  of  bis  recovery. 

There  was  no  small  amount  of  local  interest  In 
his  case,  and  a  reporter  visited  him,  to  have  him 
relate  the  story. 

“  I  feel,”  said  the  spry  old  gentleman,  “that  I 
owe  my  life  to  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  Something  like  a  year  ago  it  appeared 
to  me  that  I  was  almost  a  physical  wreck.  I  was 
suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.  A  thick 
scurf  had  formed  on  the  bottoms  of  my  feet  and 
my  ankles  were  terribly  swollen  and  inflamed. 
In  fact,  they  reached  such  a  condition  that  I 
could  not  walk,  and  it  looked  as  though  my  days 
were  numbered. 


“  I  read  in  the  newspaper  testimonials  from 
people  who  claimed  to  have  been  cured  of  kidney 
trouble  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  and  thought  that  it  would  do  me  no 
harm  to  give  them  a  trial.  I  bought  a  box  of 
them  at  the  drug  store  and  began  taking  them 
according  to  directions.  It  may  seem  strange, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  felt  the  benefit  of  them 
almost  as  soon  as  I  began  to  take  them.  After  I 
had  taken  a  few  pills  my  urinal  discharges  be¬ 
came  almost  as  black  as  tar  and  I  noticed  at  the 
same  time  that  the  pain  and  soreness  were  leav¬ 
ing  my  kidneys. 

“  A  few  days  later  the  swelling  began  to  go  out 
of  my  ankles,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  it  had 
entirely  disappeared,  taking  with  it  that  terrible 
scurf  which  had  formed  on  the  bottoms  of  my 
feet  and  caused  me  so  much  trouble.  I  continued 
to  gather  my  lost  strength,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  I  felt  entirely  recovered  and  resumed  my 
work  at  the  shop.  I  think  I  took  from  from  four 
to  five  boxes  of  the  pills,  and  have  taken  none 
since.” 

Mr.  McMillen’s  residence  on  West  Washington 
street,  is  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  his  shop, 
but  nearly  every  d  ay  he  walks  the  entire  distance, 
morning  and  evening,  and  he  could  not  do  this  if 
that  swelling  still  existed. 

Mr.  McMillen  has  no  backwardness  in  talking 
of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
form,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred)  at  50  cents  a  box, 
or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  drug¬ 
gists  or  directly  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medi¬ 
cine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  00., 

Product  Commission  Merchants 


844  WASHINGTON  SI..  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMER  1 
B OTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCK8.  Shipping  Cards  and  Btenolls  on  application. 
Reference :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


600 Second 


Hand 


BICYCLES 


toclosKout.  All  makes, 600D 
AS  NKW,  #5  to  $1».  NEW, 

HICH  CRADE  J6  Models, 
fully  guaranteed,  *18  to  $24. 

’97  Models  $20  to  $30.  Shipped  | 
anywhere  on  approval. 

Special  Clearing  Sale.  L 

EARN  A  HICYCLF.' 
by  helping  advertise  us.  We 
will  give  ono  agent  in  each  town  FREE 
USE  of  sample  wheel  to  Introduce  them.  C'- 

tVri'e  at  once  far  nnw Btteria I  OITer. 

N.  M.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


YOU  WANT  THIS  OUTFIT? 

It  need  cost  you  only  $1.25.  There  are  44  first-class  tools  and  materials,  as 
shown  in  cut,  for  repairing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware.  We  ship  them 

from  the  factory  by  freight,  in  neat 
wooden  boxes,  weight  20  lbs.  You 
neglect  small  breaks  because  you  have 
no  tools  to  mend  them,  and  forget  it 
when  you  go  to  town.  Another  stitch 
breaks,  another  rivet  loosens,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  the  shoe  is  worthless,  the 
tin  pail  is  beyond  repair,  and  the  harness 
gives  way,  all  with  loss  of  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  This  complete  outfit  need  cost  you 
only  $1.25,  though  the  regular  price  is 
$2.50.  Send  us  one  new  subscription  from 

I - "  I  one  of  your  neighbors  and  $2.25,  and  we 

will  send  you  the  complete  outfit.  Of 
course,  the  neighbor  gives  you  the  $1  for 
the  paper,  so  it  will  cost  you  only  $1.25. 
This  must  be  a  new  subscription.  The 
price  is  less  than  it  costs  us,  but  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  work  in  getting  the 
new  subscription.  We  cannot  send  it  at 
this  price  with  a  renewal.  We  make  this 
price  only  for  the  month  of  July. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

What  shall  we  charge  for  one  day’s 
labor  of  man  and  team  ?  The  ordinary 
price  in  our  section  is  $4 — $1.50  for  man 
and  $2.50  for  horses.  Is  this  fair  ?  Who 
have  ever  figured  it  out  ?  Our  own  team 
of  horses  cost,  this  spring,  $120,  the  har¬ 
ness  $20.  The  first  15  days  of  June,  the 
feed  for  these  horses  cost  $6.64  in  cash, 
as  we  have  been  obliged  to  buy  both 
grain  and  hay.  With  Sundays  and  wet 
days  out,  the  horses  worked  85  hours  in 
these  15  days  of  June.  In  round  num¬ 
bers,  this  means  about  eight  cents  an 
hour  as  the  food  cost  of  our  team.  After 
July,  this  cost  will  be  reduced,  as  we 
shall  be  feeding  oat  hay  of  our  own  rais¬ 
ing,  and  can  feed  less  grain  with  lighter 
work.  One  month  with  another,  we  can 
feed  the  team  for  $125  per  year,  and  buy 
all  the  grain  but  corn.  Shoeing  will  cost 
about  $35  per  year,  wear  and  tear  on 
harness  not  over  $10.  The  horses  cost 
$120  in  the  spring.  One  is  six  years  old 
and  in  good  condition,  the  other  11,  and 
good  for  two  years,  at  least.  We  can 
allow  for  a  depreciation  in  value  of  25 
per  cent  for  one  year’s  work,  and  have 
$200  as  the  necessary  earnings  of  the 
team  in  one  year  to  cover  expenses  and 
risk.  An  average  of  five  hours  each  day 
for  250  days,  means  a  cost  of  16  cents  an 
hour  for  the  team,  or  $1.60  per  day  of 
10  hours.  All  above  that  is  profit.  One 
year  with  another,  the  average  farm 
team  will  not  do  more  than  1,400  hours 
of  good  work.  We  consider  this  esti¬ 
mate  a  fair  one  for  figuring  the  cost  of 
producing  our  crops  this  year. 

Corn  planting  this  year  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory  on  most  fields.  The  cold, 
wet  season  has  held  the  crop  back,  and 
much  replanting  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary.  Low  sod  fields  are  full  of  grass. 
At  Hope  Farm,  we  raise  sweet  corn 
almost  entirely — a  small  patch  of  early 
Adams  planted  late  being  all  the  field 
corn  we  have.  The  greater  part  of  the 
crop  is  Sto well’s  Evergreen.  This  variety 
is  noted  for  starting  poorly.  In  a  grassy 
corn  field,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  rows  of  young  Evergreen 
corn,  and  a  careless  man  with  a  cultiva¬ 
tor  will  often  do  more  harm  than  good 
in  such  a  field.  When  about  10  days  out 
of  the  ground,  Evergreen  seems  to  make 
a  sudden  jump  and  grows  rapidly. 
Country  Gentleman  seems  far  more 
vigorous  than  Evergreen,  as  it  first 
comes  up. 

The  potato  bugs  appeared  very  sud¬ 
denly  this  year  on  June  19.  We  used  a 
Paris-green  gun  in  fighting  them.  By 
smearing  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  with 
vaseline,  there  is  no  discomfort  from 
breathing  in  the  green.  A  few  blighted 
plants  were  found  in  the  early  crops  on 
June  21.  These  were  pulled  up  and 
burned  at  once,  and  the  plants  near 
them  were  well  dusted  with  fungiroid. 
Two  barrels  each  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  and  Orphan  are  planted  in  the 
same  field.  The  Orphan  gives  nearly  600 
feet  more  in  the  drill  than  either  of  the 
other  varieties.  Its  eyes  are  better  dis¬ 
tributed  for  cutting.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
2  did  not  cut  well  for  use  in  the  Robbins 
potato  planter.  The  plants  of  Orphan 
planted  on  the  same  day  are  now  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2.  The  early  habit  of  growth  of  the 
latter  variety  fairly  frightens  the  grower 
who  is  not  used  to  it.  It  seems  to  spindle 
along  with  a  single  upright  stem  and 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  sprawls  out  with 
an  immense  vine.  One  would  think  that 
this  single  vine  would  fall  an  easy  victim 
to  bugs  and  blight  as  compared  with 
such  varieties  as  Orphan.  I  observe 
fewer  bugs  on  it  than  on  the  others.  Its 
leaves  do  not  seem  to  give  so  good  a 
place  for  laying  eggs,  and  they  are,  also, 
tougher  and  more  leathery. 

I  have  been  wondering  how  to  culti¬ 
vate  this  year.  The  season  has  been 
very  wet  and  cold,  and  low,  flat  land 
has  been  in  no  condition  for  perfect 
tillage.  We  have  one  piece  of  sweet 
corn  on  light,  well-drained  soil  that  we 
hope  to  cultivate  at  least  18  times  as  an 


experiment.  The  object  is  to  keep  the 
upper  soil  constantly  stirred  up.  Shal¬ 
low  cultivation  tends  to  keep  the  land 
moist  and  cool  by  preventing  evapora¬ 
tion.  How  then  shall  we  treat  land  that 
is  already  too  cold  and  wet  ?  We  can¬ 
not  let  sod  ground  alone,  for  the  grass 
will  soon  capture  it,  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  retain  the  water  in  it.  What  is  the 
rule  for  cultivation  in  wet  weather  ? 
Here  is  a  note  from  Prof.  Roberts  : 

“  We  always  cultivate  both  corn  and 
potatoes  deeply,  with  corn  as  deeply  as 
we  can  and  not  cover  up  too  much  of  the 
corn,  until  about  the  first  of  July  ;  then, 
as  the  roots  begin  to  spread  across  the 
rows,  we  cultivate  shallow  and  towards 
the  last,  we  do  not  like  to  use  even  a 
spring-tooth  cultivator,  although  we  do 
sometimes,  but  rather  prefer  the  one 
which  is  illustrated  on  the  front  page  of 
Bulletin  No.  130.  This  leaves  the  ground 
fine  and  quite  smooth,  and  not  in  a  cor¬ 
rugated  condition  as  do  most  of  the 
cultivators.  You  are  quite  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  when  the  land  is  wet  and  cold 
as  it  has  been  this  spring,  one  object  of 
tillage  is  to  dry  and  warm  the  land. 
Corn  land  with  us  is  always  too  cold  in 
the  spring,  so  in  any  case  we  cultivate 
deeply  at  first.  (See  The  Fertility  of 
the  Land,  page  76).  With  potato  cul¬ 
ture  (see  Bulletin  No.  137),  we  found 
that  seven  to  eight  cultivations  gave  us 
the  best  results,  but  all  of  this  depends 
so  much  upon  the  land  and  the  crop, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  mois¬ 
ture,  that  no  definite  rule  can  be  given.” 

Our  old  friend,  D.  C.  Lewis,  of  Middle 
sex  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  this  opinion  : 

“The  conditions  of  moisture  have  so 
much  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  crops, 
that  to  me  the  whole  matter  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  it.  I  do  not  comprehend  that 
the  cultivation  of  corn  18  or  20  times 
during  the  crop  season  could  be  of  any 
possible  advantage.  By  our  mode  of 
cultivation,  we  should  deem  it  unwise  to 
cultivate  our  corn  more  frequently  than 
once  each  week.  More  frequently  than 
that, I  believe,  would  be  a  positive  injury. 
We  have  not  had  the  experience  of  fre¬ 
quent  shallow  cultivation,  for  the  entire 
season,  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  final 
yield.  Take  this  season  of  frequent  rains, 
moisture  ample  for  all  crop  demands. 
I  would  not  care  to  go  through  the  corn 
more  frequently  than  once  in  10  days, 
and  then  not  more  than  four  times 
previous  to  J  uly  15,  if  once  got  in  order. 
Last  year,  we  went  through  our  corn 
five  times  and  cultivated  so  frequently 
that  it  was  a  damage,  and  our  corn  did 
not  grow  properly,  until  we  let  it  alone. 
I  believe  that,  in  arid  regions,  shallow 
and  frequent  cultivation  would  prove 
efficient,  and  even  with  us,  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son,  frequent  cultivation  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  that  cultivation  must  be  shal¬ 
low,  indeed.  In  a  wet  season,  we  should 
cultivate  deeper  to  keep  soil  loose,  as 
with  frequent  rains,  the  ground  would 
become  compact,  and  besides,  to  disturb 
the  roots  would  cause  little  damage.” 

Mr.  C.  J.  Norton,  of  Kansas,  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  to  deal  with  this  year, 
lie  says  : 

“  Our  soil  is  so  much  different  from 
yours,  that  what  I  would  do  here  might 
not  be  of  any  use  there.  Many  cultiva¬ 
tions  of  corn,  made  with  an  ordinary 
cultivator,  have  not  been  a  benefit,  but 
a  positive  drawback.  Extreme  shallow 
workings,  only  often  enough  to  prevent 
the  moisture  line  rising  into  the  dust 
mulch,  have  proved  to  be  an  advantage  ; 
but  by  such  work,  I  mean  that  done  by 
a  very  light  tool,  such  as  a  weeder,  har¬ 
row  or  Planet  Jr.  12  tooth  with  pul¬ 
verizer  set  so  the  rear  teeth  only  scrape 
along.  In  our  soil,  in  a  wet  time,  only 
deep  cultivation  is  of  avail.  If  the  corn 
roots  are  cut,  the  continued  wet  will  re¬ 
store  them.  To  run  a  subsoiler  between 
the  rows,  if  corn  is  not  over  18  inches 
tall,  will  rapidly  allow  air  to  enter,  and 
allow  the  soil  to  mellow  up  and  dry  out, 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  cuts  the  roots 
and  confines  them  to  their  own  territory. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  true  way  to 


fertilize  corn  is  by  running  a  subsoiler 
that  has  a  spout  that  conveys  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  directly  to  the  freshly  broken  off 
roots.  When  we  can  learn  to  apply 
liquid  fertilizer  in  this  way,  we  can 
more  than  double  the  crop  over  any 
other  way,  and  I  think  here  is  a  grand 
opening  for  some  one. 

“  We  are  almost  dried  up  here,  and  my 
potatoes  smell  like  cut  clover  wilting. 
We  are  almost  eight  inches  short  of  the 
normal  rainfall  since  I  planted  the  pota¬ 
toes.  I  introduced  75  bushels  of  the 
Bovee  here,  and  the  result  is  that 
new  potatoes  were  put  on  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  by  May  20,  in  quantities,  or  about  16 
days  earlier  than  ever  before.  One  man 
produced  them  in  five  weeks.”  h.  w.  c. 


The  Farmers’  Favorite. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  sep¬ 
arator  trade  has  there 
been  so  many  of  these 
machines  sold  as  this 
season.  More  Safety 
Hand  Separators  have 
gone  to  the  farmers 
this  year  than  of  all 
makes  combined  dur¬ 
ing  any  previous  sea¬ 
son.  The  Safety  Hand 
is  a  mechanically  per¬ 
fect  separator,  and  produces  the  finest 
quality  of  butter. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Live  Stock  Matters 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


THE  BREEDING  PEN. 

HOW  LARGE  ?  HOW  ARRANGED  ? 

What  has  been  your  experience  in  the  matter 
of  breeding  poultry  to  secure  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  fertile  eggs  ?  Small  pens,  with  us,  have 
not  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  We  conclude 
that  50  hens  running  with  four  roosters  will  give 
a  larger  proportion  of  fertile  eggs  than  when 
divided  into  four  separate  small  pens.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  matter? 

Fred  Grundy  Agrees. 

During  the  15  years  I  have  been  breed 
ing  fancy  poultry,  I  have  tried  about 
all  the  plans  recommended,  as  well  as 
some  not  recommended,  to  insure  a  large 
per  cent  of  fertile  eggs,  and  have  found 
that  the  only  one  that  will  invariably 
give  good  results  is  to  give  the  flock  largr 
range  and  to  have  about  four  males  to 
fifty  females.  This  season,  I  have  three 
males  and  36  females  in  one  flock,  and 
95  per  cent  of  the  eggs  proved  fertile 
Small,  penned-up  flocks,  comprising  six 
to  twelve  females  and  one  male,  will 
give  60  to  80  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs,  and 
strong  chicks  for  15  to  25  days  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season.  After  that,  the 
per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  decreases  rapidly, 
and  the  chicks  are  invariably  weak  and 
never  make  good,  vigorous  breeding 
fowls.  The  breeder  may  feed  the 
penned-up  fowls  whatever  he  pleases, 
the  results,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are 
the  same  ;  viz.,  infertile  eggs  and  weak 
chicks.  Many  will  deny  this  emphati¬ 
cally,  but  I  have  bought  eggs  from 
many  well-known  breeders  who  follow 
the  small  pen  plan,  and  unless  I  pro- 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


INSURES 


MORE  EGGS 
QUICKER  GROWTH 
SHORTER  MOULTING 

“Your  Money's  Worth 
or  Your  Money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H=0  COMPANY 

73  PARK  PLACE.  -  NEW  YORK 


De  Laval  “ Alpha  ”  and  '■  Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles  Sizes 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  71  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

AND  AERATOR.  Latest 
and  Best.  Why  ' Because 
It  is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  cooling  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  cheap  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  in¬ 
ferior  coolers.  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  R.  LEWIS. 

50  Main  St..  Cortland. N.Y 


HEEBHER’S 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1.2  and  3  Horses.. 


Patent  level-tread 

Horse- Power 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Machine  J 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice.  Flax,  Millet  an  1  (trass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted,  P'eed  and  EnsilagoCutters, Feed  Grinders,  Ao 
UEEBNElt  &  SONS,  Lanadnle.  l*a.,U.S.A» 


We 
want 
re¬ 
spons¬ 
ible 

Agents  1 

Write 
for 
what  you 

®  wantand  our  • 
illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue — FREE. 


Calvanized  Steel 

Pumping 
b  Power  mills 

1  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  ami  l 
i  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back-, 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  ami  Fodder  Cutters,  i 
Corn  Huskers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
1  Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO. 

27  Fargo  Street,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. ; 

BOOMER  &  OOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO..  ■ 

118  YV.  YV liter  St.,  Syracuse,  K,  Y.' 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  to  to  120  Lbls .  in  lOhrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  LIE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


NEBRASKA 
FARM 


A  dry  healthy  cli¬ 
mate,  free  from 
malaria,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  pure  water,  a  soil 
which  is  unsurpassed  for 
richness,  and  is  easily  culti- 
B  1  lin  A  vated,  yielding  all  va- 
U  nl  I  !  X  rieties  crops.  That  is 

1 1  U  0  ■  w^at-  Nebraska  offers  to 
the  home  seeker.  Lands 
are  cheap  now.  Send  for  a  pamphlet 
describing  Nebraska,  mailed  free  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 


SILofToAP 


OINT  OF 
ERFECTION 
REVIOUSLY 
UNKNOWN 


-( 


Don’t  build  until  you  hear  from 

AMERICAN  SILO  GO., 

Seneca  and  Jefferson  Streets, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

cured  them  at  the  opening  of  the  season, 
the  hatch  was  disappointing  and  the 
chicks  worse.  I  give  my  flock  free  range 
with  an  average  of  one  male  to  twelve 
females,  and  90  to  95  per  cent  of  their 
eggs  prove  fertile,  and  about  the  same 
per  cent  of  chicks  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Immediately  after  the  hatching  season 
is  over,  the  males  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock  and  sold  or  penned  up. 
Males  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with 
females,  especially  if  the  latter  are  pure¬ 
bred.  from  early  in  July  till  after  the 
moulting  season  is  well  over. 

Large  Pens,  Says  Mr.  Wyckoff. 

My  experience  in  mating  my  breeding 
pens  agrees  exactly  with  yours.  I  have 
frequently  tried  mating  one  male  with 
10  to  15  females,  and  have  invariably 
found  that  I  had  a  smaller  per  cent  of 
fertile  eggs  than  when  I  followed  my 
usual  custom  of  mating  three  males  with 
40  females,  or  four  with  50.  I  have,  also, 
thoroughly  tried  the  plan  so  often  rec¬ 
ommended,  of  keeping  the  males  con¬ 
fided  by  themselves,  and  allowing  only 
one  to  run  with  the  hens  at  a  time, 
changing  every  day,  but  have  abandoned 
this  method,  as  results  were  often  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  the  extra  labor  and 
care  of  the  male  birds  were  considerable. 
During  the  last  two  seasons,  I  have  had 
such  good  results  from  a  few  hens  mated 
three^males  to  50  females  that  I  am 
thinking  seriously  of  mating  all  that 
way  next  season,  provided  the  males  are 
as  vigorous  as  I  desire  always  to  have 
them. 

Twenty-five  Hens  in  One  Pen 

The  best  results  that  I  ever  had  were 
from  four  pens  of  hens  of  25  each,  with 
one  cock  in  each  pen,  the  cocks  taken 
away  each  week,  and  a  fresh  one  put  in 
from  a  surplus  kept  for  that  purpose. 
There  was  no  knocking  each  other  off, 
and  every  germ  was  strong,  and  there 
were  no  half-fertilized  germs  which  I 
find  to  a  large  extent  among  chickens 
which  run  at  large.  With  the  right 
kind  of  care,  I  think  the  eggs  will  be 
the  best  from  hens  that  are  in  yards  with 
only  one  cock.  .james  h  sekly. 

Alternate  the  Roosters. 

I  have  always  had  the  best  results  for 
fertile  eggs  when  I  kept  about  30  to  40 
hens  in  one  pen,  and  kept  two  vigorous 
cockerels,  allowing  only  one  of  them 
with  the  hens  at  a  time,  keeping  one  in 
a  coop  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and 
changing  them  every  day.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  good  fertile  eggs  with 
two  or  more  cockerels  in  one  pen  at  the 
same  time.  I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  too 
many  cockerels  are  kept,  and  I  think 
that  too  many  are  even  worse  than  not 
enough.  I  never  had  eggs  hatch  better 
than  one  year,  about  10  years  ago,  when 
I  kept  about  90  hens,  running  at  large, 
and  had  only  two  cockerels  with  them. 
As  a  rule,  one  vigorous  cockerel  to  20  or 
25  hens  I  think  better  than  more.  I 
notice  in  a  recent  R.  N.-  Y.  that  you  are 
looking  for  best  results  in  fertile  eggs, 
and  many  of  them.  I  don’t  think  that 
you  will  go  far  wrong  if  you  feed  corn 
as  the  principal  grain  (with  other  grains 
only  as  a  change),  and  meat  scraps  to" 
make  a  balanced  ration,  feeding  the 
grain  in  litter,  or  covered  in  the  ground 
to  give  plenty  of  exercise. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

Experience  of  D.  A.  Mount. 

I  prefer  using  enough  hens  for  one 
cock  in  each  pen  ;  with  the  small  active 
breeds,  such  as  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  etc., 
20  hens  to  one  cock  are  about  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  with  the  larger  breeds  such  as 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  etc.,  15 
hens  to  one  cock.  With  Brahmas  and  all 
very  large  breeds,  10  hens  are  enough 
for  one  cock.  Were  I  keeping  only  one 
breed  and  could  let  them  have  their 
entire  liberty,  I  would  then  be  obliged 
to  have  more  than  one  rooster  with  a 
flock  unless  the  flock  were  small.  I 
have,  this  season,  a  pen  of  15  W.  P.  Rock 


hens  with  one  cock,  that  are  kept  in  a 
pen  about  30  x  100  feet,  with  a  house 
12  x  20  feet,  that  I  have  reports  of  every 
egg  hatching.  Last  year,  this  same  lot 
with  others  had  the  run  of  my  farm,  and 
then  they  did  not  lay  as  well,  neither 
did  the  eggs  hatch  as  well  as  this  season. 

Large  Flocks  Not  Desirable. 

I  never  kept  fowls  in  large  flocks.  If 
the  50  females  and  four  males  were  con¬ 
fined  I  should  expect  fewer  fertile  eggs 
than  if  they  were  in  four  pens,  as  there 
is  much  jealousy  between  the  males, 
and  one  will  often  make  abortive  the 
service  of  the  other.  If  they  had  un¬ 
limited  range,  so  that  each  male  could 
take  his  favorites  and  roam  where  they 
pleased,  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  the  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs. 
In  pens,  the  male  often  has  his  particular 
favorites,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
others  ;  this  can  be  remedied  by  substi¬ 
tuting  other  females.  Where  infertile 
eggs  result  from  this  cause,  the  breeder 
is  to  blame,  as  he  does  not  give  his  birds 
sufficient  attention  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  both  in 
fertile  eggs  and  vigor  of  chicks,  by  hav¬ 
ing  two  males  for  each  pen,  and  using 
them  alternate  days,  although  I  have 
never  practiced  the  method.  If  one  has 
but  a  few  hens,  say  half  a  dozen  or  less, 
better  allow  the  male  with  them  but  a 
half  day  at  a  time.  b  holmes 

Why  Eggs  Are  Not  Fertile. 

We  have  been  unable  so  to  mate  our 
yards  for  the  past  two  seasons,  that  we 
could  procure  a  large  per  cent  of  fertile 
eggs.  We  have  tried  few  in  a  pen,  also 
large  numbers  with  three  and  four 
males  ;  still  the  eggs  were  not  fertile, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint 
all  over  this  season  that  eggs  are  not 
fertile.  As  a  rule,  Leghorn  eggs  are 
about  all  fertile,  but  we  haven’t  been 
able  to  mate  these  fowls  so  that  we  can 
get  over  25  per  cent  of  chicks.  I  have 
one  small  yard  of  Brown  Leghorns  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  yearling  cock  and  eight 
pullets  that  I  put  out  in  a  grass  run  a 
few  weeks  since  ;  from  this  small  pen,  I 
am  getting  about  95  per  cent  fertile 
eggs,  the  best  lot  of  fertile  eggs  we  have 
had  in  several  years.  I  think  our  sea¬ 
sons  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  eggs 
being  fertile  ;  cold,  damp  weather  dur¬ 
ing  early  spring  is  of  no  value  to  poultry 
which  has  been  in  warm  winter  houses 
all  winter.  Then  again,  poultry  that 
lay  well  throughout  the  winter  months 
do  not  furnish  eggs  in  the  spring  that 
will  be  very  strong  in  the  line  of  fertil¬ 
ity.  Poultry,  as  a  rule,  give  us  more 
eggs  in  cold  weather  or  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  than  they  formerly  did,  for 
two  reasons ;  their  winter  houses  are 
more  comfortable,  and  egg-forcing  food 
is  fed  more  or  less.  I  find  that,  when 
fowls  are  forced  for  egg  production, 
their  eggs  are  more  or  less  infertile.  I 
can’t  say  that  we  go  by  any  rule  ;  we 
get  more  fertile  eggs  in  June  than 
earlier.  g.  w.  Randolph. 

More  Hens  in  Warm  Weather. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  call  a  small 
pen  of  birds,  but  with  a  very  active 
rooster  with  only  eight  hens  or  less,  the 
eggs  are  likely  to  hatch  poorly.  For 
winter  broilers  or  early  spring  fancy 
(fertile)  hatching  eggs  in  mating,  from 
the  heavy  breeds  such  as  I  handle,  the 
average  rooster  is  good  for  only  about  10 
to  15  hens  (average  about  13  hens).  For 
Leghorns  and  the  lighter  weight  breeds, 
about  the  same  number  per  male  bird 
or,  perhaps,  a  few  more.  There  can  be 
no  set  rule  in  mating  fowls,  as  the  stock 
and  conditions  vary  so  much.  The 
breeder  must  use  a  large  amount  of  horse 
sense  in  mating.  In  warmer  weather 
or  when  fowls  can  run  at  large  on  bare 
ground  and  grass  land,  the  same  male 
birds  will  often  properly  attend  to  twice 
the  number  of  females  mentioned  for 
cold  weather.  The  main  reason  for  this 
is  that  they  get  more  exercise  when 


running  at  large.  Plenty  of  exercise — 
for  the  stock — is  one  of  the  greatest 
essentials  to  any  branch  of  successful 
poultry  culture.  Some  male  birds  are 
barren  and  of  no  account,  while  others 
will  have  only  a  few  favorite  hens  that 
they  will  serve  properly  ;  eggs  from 
these  disliked  hens  will  generally  prove 
infertile.  One  must  either  remove  these 
unpopular  hens  to  another  pen,  or 
change  males  in  the  same  pen  every  few 
days,  that  is,  let  one  rooster  in  with  a 
flock  a  few  days,  then  take  him  out  and 
let  him  rest  by  himself  while  the  other 
male  is  with  these  hens.  By  taking 
some  pains  in  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
one  can,  as  a  rule,  get  males  suited  to 
and  mated  to  10  to  15  females  that  will 
do  all  right  without  changing  males  as 
mentioned  above.  chan  e  davis. 

Some  Interesting  Experiments. 


Guernseys. 

295  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

RF  SHANNON  )  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
I  I  .  onnnnun,  )  Farm  Edgeworth. P.F.W.&C.R.H 


CT  r\  v  Q  o  I  An  extra  lot  of  thoroughbred 
■  »  W  Cl  1 Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  of  the 

cho'cest  breeding,  from  great  mUkers  and  good  but¬ 
ter-makers.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


A  ,J.  c.  CLUIi  Young  Bulls  of  the  ST.  L  \MREHT 
blood,  from  our  best  cows,  at  farmers’  prices. 

E.  L.  CLAKKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  Nkw-Yohker. 


21  Times  Stoke  Po^ls ;  5  Times  Ida’s  Rioter. 

St.  Lambert  .lersoys  by  Comelv's  Matilda  Rioter; 
also  comoination  by  Brown  Bessie's  Prince.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  S.  E.  NIV1N,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


In  a  general  way,  my  experience  has 
been  in  accord  with  your  conclusions. 
The  eggs  which  I  have  used,  however, 
have  been  from  several  different  breeds, 
and  occasionally  from  crosses,  kept 
under  somewhat  different  conditions,  so 
that  the  results  of  hatching  have  not 
been  strictly  comparable.  I  have  bred 
often  from  a  pair  of  birds,  and  some¬ 
times  found  the  proportion  of  fertile 
eggs  low  and  sometimes  high.  Several 
matings  of  one  male  and  one  female  this 
season  gave,  in  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs, 
8(5,  25,  88,  93  and  90.  Sometimes  for  two 
weeks  or  so,  every  egg  from  a  hen 
would  be  fertile,  and  sometimes  most  of 
them  infertile.  Eggs  from  a  flock  of 
(56  hens  and  pullets  having  a  large  run 
with  only  two  cockerels  were  93  per  cent 
fertile.  These  were  Leghorns,  and  the 
fertile  eggs  hatched  well,  as  they 
usually  do  from  Leghorns,  either  single 
matings  or  large  flocks.  Eggs  from  a 
pen  of  a  larger  breed,  nine  females  and 
one  male,  were  92  per  cent  fertile.  A 
pen  of  four  hens  and  a  cockerel  gave  82 
per  cent,  fertile  eggs,  as  did  another  pen 
of  three  hens  and  a  cockerel.  From  a 
pen  of  six  hens  and  a  cockerel  (Light 
Brahmas)  the  proportion  of  fertile  eggs 
was  in  April.  40  per  cent,  and  in  May,  70 
per  cent.  From  another  pen  of  six  pul¬ 
lets  and  a  cock,  also  Brahmas,  the  eggs 
were  44  per  cent  fertile.  Some  of  the 
best  results  in  fertile  eggs  and  good 
hatching  I  have  had  were  from  ten  hens 
mated  with  a  one-year-old  male.  The 
hens  were  in  three  peDS,  four  in  one 
and  three  in  each  of  the  others.  The 
male  bird  was  in  each  pen  one  day  in 
three.  I  cannot  now  give  the  exact  re¬ 
sults.  I  am  not  sure  which  is  best,  but 
prefer  matings  of  the  larger  flocks  sim¬ 
ply  to  obtain  many  fertile  eggs,  though 
for  other  reasons,  I  have  usually  pre¬ 
ferred  to  breed  from  small  pens  of  about 
three  females,  full  sisters.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience,  there  have  been  more  fertile 


Have  you  bought  a  Boar  7 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


fct  Reg.  r,  cninas,  Berkshires 

“  and  C. Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 
bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eggs. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


stored  Chester  Whites 

nowready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  0017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


POLAND -CHIN A  PIGS.  -  Another  litter  of  10 
Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb.  Yearling  Sow  at 
$7.  Just  the  kind  to  Improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


COOP  that  hatch.  Prices  cut  in  two.  2C0  Pekin 
CuUu  Ducks;  selected  breeders;  must  be  sold. 
Stamp  for  cat.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus. N.. I 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  to  LICE  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post¬ 
paid  ;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  H.  Book  fhek 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


EGGS!  EGGS!! 


W.  guarantee  double 
the  yield  when  hens 
are  fed  green  cut  bone 
prepared  on  our  new 

cbroeneenCUTTER. 

Only  cutter  awarded  rssa  -premium  at 
World’s  Fair.  Outs  easier,  faster,  finer 
than  others.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  our 
FREE  circular  and  prices.  Address 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK. 


FEED  jor  PROFIT? 

MILK  F?cnsh? 

,  .  - . . . .■  Sores  on  Coxes, 

SHOO-FLY 


t»o 
YOU 

FLIES  ■  . 

No  Flies,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cotes, 

if  1  cent  is  spent  in  —  —  —  —  — - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fair- 
mount  Aye.,  Phi  la.. 

Pa.  They  will  return  1  pint.,  and  prnarantee  to  refnnd 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  MERIT  brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  th 
Trial  gal.,  $1  15;  lasts  3 cows  a  season 


an  ever 
Agents  wanted 


eggs  from  such  breeds  as  Leghorns, 
Hamburgs  and  Iloudans,  than  from 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  etc  ,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  w.  p  wheeler. 


“Stick  to  the  bridge  that  carries  you  safe  over.’’ 
For  more  than  62  years  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant 
has  done  that  for  thousands  of  sufferers  from  Lung 
and  Throat  troubles. 


nealea,  toughened  and  cured 
while  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 

50c.  and  $  1  by  Poll 
mail, postpaid.  VJdll 
Moore  Bros.  j 

Albany,  N.Y.  POWflei 


WHILE  WORSE  WORKS 


If  bilious  takeJayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— Adv 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  GO.,  Cleveland  O- 


BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

Will  cure  your  horse  of  collar 
i  nnd  harness  gall  without  loss 
i  of  time  or  money.  You  work 
)  the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the 
same  time.  Equally  good  for 
Cuts,  Scratches,  Speed  Cracks, 
Sore  Teats  on  covvs,  Ao.  .Ask 
your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  should 

_  _  not  have  it  correspond  direct 

&JRE AND WORKTkE HuRSB  wi us.  Sample  mailed  for  10 
cents.  Knowtn  to  cure  1  horse. 

Bickmore  Call  Cure  Co.  Box  709  0L0  TOWN,  ME. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

will  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  in  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  In  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  *4  State  St.,  New  York . 

Refers  by  permission  to  Tub  Rural  NewYobkeb. 
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Humorous. 

Customer  :  “  These  apples  are  so  very 
small.”  Grocer :  “  Yes’m.  That’s  the 
style  in  apples  this  year.  How  many 
did  you  say  ?  ” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Woman  of  the  World  (to  youthful  ad¬ 
mirer) :  “You  seem  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  married  life.  Are  you  mar¬ 
ried  ?  ”  Youthful  Admirer  (with  a  blas6 
air):  “No,  but  my  father  is.” — Fun. 

Mu.  Cari.ots:  “Those  arctic  nights  are 
sometimes  six  months  long.”  Little 
Clyde:  “Yes,  and  I’ll  bet  the  old  folks 
sit  up  three  or  four  weeks  after  they 
send  the  boys  to  bed. — Credit  Lost. 

Excited  Wife:  “Oh,  professor,  the 
cook  has  fallen  and  broken  her  collar¬ 
bone  !  ”  Professor:  “Discharge  her  at 
once !  You  told  her  what  to  expect  if 
she  broke  anything  more.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“  I  wish  I  were  an  ostrich,”  said  Hicks, 
angrily,  as  he  tried  to  eat  one  of  his 
wife’s  cakes  and  couldn’t.  “  I  wish  you 
were,”  returned  Mrs.  Hicks.  “I’d  get 
a  few  feathers  for  my  hat  then.” — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

“  See  here.  That  horse  you  sold  me 
runs  away,  bites,  strikes  and  tries  to  tear 
down  the  stable  at  night.  You  told  me 
that  if  I  got  him  once  I  wouldn’t  part 
with  him  for  $1,000.”  “  Well,  you  won’t.” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  I  sent  a  dollar  last  week,”  said  the 
Good  Thing,  “in  answer  to  that  adver¬ 
tisement  offering  a  method  of  saving  one- 

half  my  gas  bills.”  ‘  ‘  And  you  got - ?” 

“  A  printed  slip  directing  me  to  paste 
them  in  a  scrap-book.” — American  Drug¬ 
gist. 

“  Have  you  had  all  you  can  eat, 
Johnny  ?  ”  asked  the  good  lady  who  was 
waiting  on  one  of  the  tables  at  the 
church  festival.  “  Do  you  mean  sittin’ 
down  or  standin’  up,  ma’am  ?  ”  returned 
little  Johnny  Stauffer.  “  Why,  what 
difference  does  that  make  ?  ”  “A  good 
deal,  ma’am.  I’ve  eaten  all  I  can  hold 
sittin’  down,  but  I  guess  if  I  stand  up  I 
can  hold  a  couple  more  pieces  o’  pie.” — 
The  World. 

“I  reckon  if  I  wus  to  ketch  my 
daughter  kissin’  of  a  man  I’d  just  natch- 


theJFARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION i  FEED. 


Medal  and  Hlgheet  Award  at  the  World'*  Columbian  Erposltion, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment!  of  Beet  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
_ market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAHQUHAKCO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 

The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY 

and  CREAMERY. 
Work  Is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  6AS  ENGINE  CO. 

Box  20,  Sterling,  111. 


WELL  DRILLING  SUCCESS  your  efforts 
^you'emX^he  Star  Drilling  Machines 

They  will  drill  to  any  depth,  through  any 
substance  and  ulways  produce  a  strong  liv¬ 
ing  well.  We  make  them  in  9  sizes, 
suitable  for  drilling  for  water,  gas  or 
oil.  Wehave  a  new  spudding  and  pipe 
driving  attachment  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  well  drillers.  We 
[  carry  a  full  line  of  tools  and  sup- 
I  plies  which  are  fully  described  in 


iUM _ 

our  free  catalog. 


"Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0 


“  Chews  Her  Cud  ” 

While  Running  the 

Improved  U.  S.  Separator, 


and  makes  easy  work  of  it  ;  is  always  ready 
to  take  her  place  on  the  power.  The  Separator 
skims  well  and  runs  stiller  and  more  steadily 
than  machines  made  by  other  companies. 

W.  HENRY  CHAFFEE. 
Albany,  Vt.,  May  29,  1897. 

Catalogues  of  the  best  Separator,  the  best 
Power,  everything  for  Dairy  and  Creamer v. 

FREE. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Hendrick's  Hay  and  Straw  Balers.  Best,  cheapest, 
on  market.  Upright  Perpetual.  18  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  for  circular.  D.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.Y 


Save  Money  !  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  I 


Why  not  economize  ? 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . * 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert. . .  55 
Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  .  >■ 
Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer..^ 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer J 

Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . «• 


You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 

'Ammonia,  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.AcId,  22  to  25  p.c . $22 

Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  114  to  2*4  p.c.  10 

Ammonia,  2t6  to  S14  p.c.Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3hi  to  4J^  p.c.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  0  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  4 ]4  to  b!4  p.c.Phos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c .  18 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WHITE 


ruiv  JjDo  yv an  i i  uwun.  >*  iuil 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO,.  P.  0.  Box  1017. 708  Bingham  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


H  ALLOCK  S  Success  “Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Harvester. 

[Patent  applied  Jor.] 


Sent  on 
trial  :  to 
be  return¬ 
ed  at  our 
expense  if 
not  satis¬ 
factory. 


AT  LAST  ;  just  what  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  have  long  wished  for  ;  a 

LOW  PRICED  DIGGER, 

that  will  do  work  equal  to  a  man  with 
a  fork.  Insist  on  your  dealer  getting 
“Success  Gilt  Edge”  for  you  ;  if  he 
rfm  will  not,  write  us  at  once. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  v^.T.. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper  and  give  your  Co 


elly  cut  him  into  mince  meat  ground 
fine,”  said  the  old  man  from  the  swamps 
of  the  Bracken  hills.  “  Then  your 
daughter  won’t  kiss  the  boys  ?  ”  ven¬ 
tured  a  Dover  youth  with  spectacles. 
“  Well,  I  reckon  not,  young  man,”  and 
the  old  man  gave  him  a  look  that  dazzled 
his  specs.  “  But — ah,  you  know,  some 
girls — who  are  engaged — you  know — 
sometimes  kiss  their — their — boys — you 
know — and — it’s  all  right  and  proper — 
and  ” —  The  old  man  looked  at  him  real 
hard,  and,  after  watching  the  youth 
wilt  like  a  tobacco  leaf  in  an  August 
sun,  thundered  out,  “  Well,  my  daugh¬ 
ter  never  kissed  a  livin’  man,  not  even 
her  pap — ner  a  poodle  dog,  ner  a  cat, 
ner  nothin’.”  “  But  there’s  no  harm — 
and  why  —  er — why— er?”  stammered 
the  brave  youth.  “  Well,  I  reckon  the 
most  principalist  reason  why  my  daugh¬ 
ter  never  kissed  nothin’  is  that  I  never 
had  any  daughter.”  And  the  thought¬ 
ful  silence  of  the  young  man  was  so 
dense  that  you  could  hear  the  price  of 
farm  lands  drop  quietly,  drop  by  drop, 
while  the  farm  products  hanging  in  the 
tobacco  shed  tier  by  tier. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bhrns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I NGERSOLL.  **o  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


BOYS^CIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks ,  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets, 


with  $ 5,  !$7  and  #10  orders.  Now 
Is  your  chance  to  get  orders  for  our 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  Etc.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  <fc  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


BUCKEYE 


Ten  yearsof  un¬ 
qualified  success 
have  proven  the 
superiority  of 

our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc¬ 
cessfully.  By  the 
useoftheGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
liavo  overcome 
corrosion,  rust¬ 
ing  and  clogging 
which  have  oper¬ 
ated  against  sim¬ 
ilar  machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 

rill 

-  -  erage 

fertilizer  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  all  metalic 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed¬ 
ing  attachments.  Glass 
is  impervious  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  moisture  or 
acids  of  anv  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  Is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  will  find  more 
about  it  in  our  catalog 
__  and  circulars  of  our 

Buckeye  Riding 
and  Walking  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 

'  ’  Send  for  them. 
9  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FARMERS 


Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sola 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  town 
V  ageucY  u°w.  It  is  a  valuable  agency. 

53eiimgtniy^  samples  three  sizes,  for  five  cents 

Article.  /  ^  A  Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 


WRITE  NOW 
NEVER 
WAIT 


Use,  and 
Make  Money; 


Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

„‘‘^0UI?,d  the  Binders  in  a  store  at  Mead  ville.  I  was  told  they  were  not  a 
good  seller  Had  no  trouble  to  sell  what  they  had  quick.  This  was  in 
1895.  In  J6  got  a  couple  of  spare  days  and  took  orders  for  3000.  ” 

Leslie  Hunt,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

“Gave  entire  satisfaction  to  every  one.  The  5000  that  I  sold  last 
year  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  year’s  sales.  Easy  to  sell 
them  hereafter.  All  who  have  used  them  will  recommend"” 

Ellas  Cassel,  Worcester,  Pa, 

Is  just  what  the  farmers  want  and  need.  Sold  10,835  in  seven 
days;  delivered  them  in  two  days.  Expect  to  sell  more  this 
coming  season.”  J.  B.  Feathek,  Roaring  Spa,  Pa.  Box  25 

J.  C.  Boo  use,  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  says:-“  After  being  used 
^  a  Lot  °'d  :’;t  public  sale  in  February  last 

Send  5c.  for  $1.30  per  100  ties.  Shows  they  are  liked  or 
In  would  not  have  sold  as  well  out  of 

ill  o lamps  season.”  He  bought  five 

for  Samples,  thousand  in im  TIE  CO. 

[Costs  US  4  CtS.  Box  72, 

ito Send  Them.  '-**&m&**^  Unadilia,  N.  Y 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Tree*,  Vines  and  Sht-ubs. 

Rrands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

XW  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings,"  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHEAT 

Will  probably  bring  good  prices 
next  Fall— now  for  a  big  crop. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Applied  In  the  Spring,  60  to  100 
pounds  per  acre— will  greatly  In¬ 
crease  the  yield.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  enterprising  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Please  ask  for  pamphlet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  NITRATE  on  Wheat  and 
other  crops  and  instructions  for  MIXING 
FERTILIZERS  at  home.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm(P.0.)N.Y. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Senp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


I  fhj|  p— Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
k  I  I  w  1  Cs  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana 
lysis  95ki  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.50  per  ten.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  In 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO.,  McAfee  Valley.  N.  J. 


POTATO 


DICCER 

Price  Reduced  for  1897 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO  ,  Avery,  O 


— THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  16-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 
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SHIPPING  LIVE  STOCK  ABROAD. 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  AS  OCEAN  PASSENGERS. 

Scenes  on  an  Outbound  Steamer. 

These  lines  are  being  written  at  sea  on  the  Georgic, 
a  steamer  engaged  in  the  transatlantic  live-stock 
trade.  She  is  the  largest  steamer  in  the  world  at 
present  engaged  in 
this  business,  and 
contains  the  most  im¬ 
proved  conveniences 
for  this  line  of  com¬ 
merce.  She  is  557  feet 
long,  has  a  tonnage 
of  10,800  pounds  and 
a  freight  capacity  of 
18,000  tons.  In  the 
early  days  of  live 
stock  exportation, 
the  amount  of  fatal¬ 
ity  to  the  beasts  was 
large ;  the  animals 
were  often  penned  on 
the  upper  deck,  in 
very  rough  accom¬ 
modations,  and  on 
many  voyages,  the 
heavy  seas  swept 
these  away  and 
drowned  or  injured 
the  animals.  On  the 
Georgic,  an  entirely 
different  condition  of 
affairs  exists.  This 
vessel  is  of  steel, 
there  is  very  little 
woodwork  about  her. 

The  animals  are  all 
kept  in  permanent 
decks,  with  the 
danger  of  being 
washed  overboard  by 
heavy  seas  entirely 
removed.  In  the 
severest  storms,  the 
most  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  is  a  shaking 
up  from  which  no  one 
is  exempt  at  sea  when 
elements  are  at  work. 

The  third  and 
fourth  decks  are  re¬ 
served  in  the  main  for 
live  stock.  Imagine 
a  large  room  with  a 
great  number  of  ver¬ 
tical  iron  posts  dis¬ 
tributed  in  system¬ 
atic  order  throughout 
it,  to  which  may  be 
affixed  sets  of  hori¬ 
zontal  iron  piping,  so 
as  to  construct  a  set 
of  shelter  stalls  ail 
through  the  room, 
with  narrow  passage 
ways  extending  here 
and  there,  just  as  you 
would  expect  to  find 
them  in  a  barn.  Each 
stall  is  eight  feet  deep 
and  wide  enough  to  contain  four  large  steers  or  horses 
comfortably.  In  a  long  line  of  cattle,  each  four  is 
separated  by  two  of  these  horizontal  bars  (2%-inch 
iron)  about  a  foot  apart.  The  rule  is  to  allow  each 
horse  or  steer  a  space  2%  x  8  feet,  but  if  there  is 
plenty  of  room  on  board,  it  is  not  rigidly  observed. 
While  the  iron  bars  separate  the  cattle,  the  horses  are 


kept  apart  by  close  board  partitions,  at  least  when 
the  voyage  begins,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  from  kick¬ 
ing  each  other. 

I  was  up  bright  and  early  to  see  the  Georgic  loaded 
at  the  dock  in  New  York.  A  number  of  transport 
boats  came  from  Jersey  City  loaded  with  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  made  fast  to  the  wharf  and  to 


the  side  of  the  steamer.  A  lot  of  men  had  rapidly 
bedded  with  nice  baled  straw  all  the  space  devoted  to 
stalls.  Some  iron  rods  were  then  arranged  so  as  to 
form  close  alleyways,  easily  adjusted  to  suit  the  con¬ 
venience,  and  extending  to  any  part  of  the  decks  de¬ 
sired,  so  that,  in  three  hours’  time,  66  horses,  850  steers 
and  1,310  sheep  were  safely  stowed  away  and  we  were 


ready  to  start  for  Liverpool.  Their  work  was  done 
with  neatness  and  dispatch,  and  not  a  single  instance 
did  I  observe  of  anything  approaching  cruelty  in  the 
loading.  A  trained  gang  of  men  were  there,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  better  handling  of  stock  than  there 
took  place.  The  horses  were  led  off  one  at  a  time  to 
their  stalls,  and  fastened  in  with  halters,  while  the 

sheep  and  cattle  were 
driven  on  board  in 
detachments.  Each 
steer  had  a  rope  about 
his  head  at  the  horns 
or  neck.  With  this, 
he  was  tied  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  rod  in  front  of 
him,  leaving  about 
2 14  feet  of  rope  for 
play.  The  sheep  were 
led  in  by  a  decoy. 
For  some  months,  a 
bell  wether  cosset, 
surnamed  Billy,  a 
most  demure  looking 
beast,  has  been  used 
in  New  York  to  lead 
the  sheep  from  the 
transports  on  to  the 
steamer.  He  takes 
the  lead,  a  man 
shakes  his  bell  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  ones 
follow  into  the  for¬ 
ward  part  of  the  ship, 
where  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  commo¬ 
dious  pens  usually 
two  tiers  deep.  In 
some  cases,  50  are  in 
a  pen,  but  there  is 
sufficient  room  for 
each  animal  to  lie 
down  and  chew  the 
cud  at  pleasure. 

When  the  cattle 
were  first  brought  on 
board,  they  were 
naturally  wild,  espe¬ 
cially  as  about  400  of 
them  were  Colorado 
steers  ;  but  they  soon 
settled  down,  and 
within  24  hours, 
seemed  well  at  home 
on  board.  The  fore¬ 
man  of  the  gang  in 
charge  of  their  ship¬ 
ment,  told  me  that 
just  as  soon  as  the 
animals  found  that 
they  were  not  to  be 
abused,  they  settled 
down  quietly,  and 
were  easy  to  handle. 

The  cattle  are  first 
watered  about  four  or 
five  o’clock  in  .  the 
morning,  after  which 
they  are  given  corn 
on  the  ear,  or  corn 
meal,  followed  by 
hay.  They  are  again  watered  about  2  to  3  p.  m.,  grain 
is  again  fed,  followed  by  a  hay  feed  about  4:30.  The 
sheep  have  water  in  tubs  before  them  all  the  time, 
and  are  fed  a  dry  mixture  of  half  corn  meal  and  half 
oats  once  or  twice  a  day  according  to  circumstances. 
When  we  first  started  out,  they  were  fed  twice,  now 
they  are  feeding  once.  The  horses  are  watered  three 


THE  DELAWARE  CRIMSON  CLOVER  CROP.  CUTTING  THE  CLOVER.  Fig.  190. 


THE  HULLER  AT  WORK  ON  THE  CRIMSON  CLOVER  CROP.  Fig.  191.  See  Page  451. 
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to  four  times  per  day,  and  are  fed  bran  mashes  in 
which  oats  are  mixed,  about  twice  a  day — at  6  A.  m. 
and  3:30  r.  m.,  each  animal  getting  about  two  quarts 
or  so  at  a  feed. 

As  1  watch  the  feeding  from  day  to  day,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  most  liberally  of 
both  hay  and  grain — all  they  will  eat.  Yet  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  appetites  here  that  they  do  on 
shore,  for  often  when  the  grain  is  poured  in  front  of 
them,  they  give  it  scant  attention.  It  has  seemed  at 
times  as  though  some  of  them  must  be  a  little  sea¬ 
sick,  for  they  lie  down  and  stretch  out  head  and  legs, 
just  as  though  they  didn’t  care  whether  school  kept 
or  not.  The  general  health  of  the  animals  on  board 
is  excellent.  Eight  sheep  have  drooped  and  died, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  horses  have  got  out  of  condition 
and  one  has  died,  and  two  or  three  steers  have  got 
“off”  their  feed;  but  otherwise,  nothing  has  occur¬ 
red  worth  noticing.  We  are  now  on  our  eighth  day 
out,  and  the  stock  are  looking  fresher  and  brighter 
than  when  we  started,  including  the  droopy  ones. 

About  half  of  the  cattle  are  being  shipped  by  one 
New  York  exporter,  while  another  New  York  house 
is  shipping  the  rest  of  the  cattle,  all  the  sheep  and  26 
of  the  horses.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  horses,  a 
dealer  in  Ireland  has  a  part,  while  a  Liverpool  dealer 
has  the  rest.  All  the  stock  on  board  is  being  shipped 
by  men  permanently  in  the  export  trade.  Each  firm 
has  a  foreman  and  a  gang  of  men  where  necessary,  to 
work  under  him.  About  40  men  all  told  are  looking 
after  the  stock  on  board,  of  whom  a  large  percentage 
are  working  their  passage  back  to  the  old  country. 
The  permanent  employees,  excepting  the  foremen,  re¬ 
turn  on  this  boat  and  come  back  with  a  fresh  consign¬ 
ment.  The  foremen  return  on  a  passenger  boat  of 
the  same  line,  so  as  to  save  time  for  the  exporters. 

The  stock  is  kept  well  bedded,  and  but  little  ma¬ 
nure  is  thrown  overboard,  it  being  covered  with  bed¬ 
ding,  and  serving  as  a  protection  to  the  animals  in 
rough  weather,  preventing  slipping  and  bruising. 

If  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  look  into  this 
magnificent  ship,  they  would  see  as  contented  a  look¬ 
ing  lot  of  animals  as  can  be  found,  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see  any  disturbance  among  them,  or  hear  any 
bellowing.  They  lie  about  and  chew  the  cud  with 
the  supremest  comfort.  The  persons  shipping  furnish 
their  own  feed,  while  the  steamer  provides  the  neces¬ 
sary  water.  The  boat  is  lighted  with  electricity,  and 
has  water  on  each  deck.  The  ventilation  is  of  the 
best  character. 

The  export  business  is  rapidly  growing,  and  numer¬ 
ous  steamers  now  ply  between  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore  and  other  large  places  to  English  ports. 
As  yet,  I  have  secured  no  definite  figures,  but  I  am 
told  that,  when  one  stays  by  the  business  and  watches 
the  markets  carefully,  there  is  good  money  in  it.  Of 
course  only  the  best  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  exported. 
We  have  some  magnificent  specimens  on  board,  and 
the  average  of  the  lot  is  high.  The  sheep  are  mostly 
wether  lambs  of  extra  quality,  showing  a  strong  ad¬ 
mixture  of  South  Down  blood.  Merino  grades,  how¬ 
ever,  make  the  best  shippers. 

These  animals  will  be  landed  at  Liverpool,  will  be 
inspected,  as  they  also  were  at  New  York,  and  the 
sheep  and  steers  will  soon  be  killed,  there  being  a  ten- 
days  limit  to  keeping  them  alive  on  shore  when  ex¬ 
ported  for  slaughter  purposes.  Each  steer  has  a  tag 
in  his  ear  with  U.  S.  A.  and  a  number  on  it.  This 
number  is  recorded  by  the  United  States  inspector  at 
the  point  of  shipment  on  the  coast,  and  if  he  should 
be  thrown  out  for  any  cause  on  reaching  the  other 
side,  he  could  easily  be  traced  up  to  the  party  from 
whom  he  was  purchased  for  export.  The  British 
government  has  elaborate  printed  laws  governing  the 
introduction  of  stock  to  her  dominion  ;  the  United 
States  also  has  similar  laws,  every  animal  is  carefully 
inspected  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  why  should 
not  our  English  cousins  eat  good  meat  ?  They  do. 
They  eat  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  good  ship  Georgic  carries  in  her  hold,  below  the 
cattle  and  other  stock,  two  enormous  refrigerators,  in 
which  I  saw  3,200  quarters  of  dressed  beef  and  a  lot 
of  other  meat  placed,  and  she  also  contains  over 
270,000  bushels  of  grain  and  a  great  load  of  other 
merchandise.  She  has  a  crew  of  about  60  men,  and 
her  captain  looks  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
on  the  safe  transmission  of  the  animals.  For  that 
reason,  he  is  popular  with  the  shippers  and  the  men 
who  have  charge  of  the  animals.  c.  s.  plumb. 

At  Sea,  Steamship  Georgic,  June  14,  1897. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  appears,  from  Prof.  Plumb’s  article, 
that  our  brute  friends  are  carried  about  as  comfort¬ 
ably  as  are  human  passengers  in  the  steerage.  We 
hope  that  this  careful  and  humane  treatment  will 
lead  to  a  heavy  increase  in  our  export  trade  in  live 
stock.  It  is  singular  that  live  stock  and  dressed  beef 
are  carried  in  the  same  steamer.  With  such  careful 
inspection,  it  would  seem  that  our  European  friends 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  cattle  we  are  sending  them, 
as  some  of  them  seem  to  have, 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Young  Stock  on  the  farm. — The  little  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  193  illustrates  a  scene  often  witnessed 
on  the  farm.  We  like  to  encourage  the  children  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  poultry  and  other  small  stock. 
On  our-  own  farm,  the  poultry  are  as  tame  as  dogs, 
and  follow  the  children  about  from  field  to  field  all 
over  the  farm.  The  other  day  we  were  surprised  to 
find  some  of  the  smallest  chickens  down  in  the  oat 
field  far  away  from  the  brooder.  They  had  followed 
the  children  down  the  road  and  into  the  field,  and  in 
the  end  they  all  came  back  at  night  safe  and  sound. 
We  like  to  encourage  the  children  in  this  plan  of 
making  friends  with  farm  animals.  It  develops  a 
side  of  character  too  likely  to  be  neglected  and,  as 
we  believe,  teaches  the  children  to  be  useful,  as  well 
as  to  be  kind  and  considerate  with  living  pets. 

A  Trial  Bed  of  Strawberries. — On  page  424,  we 
spoke  of  a  wonderful  trial  plot  of  strawberries  ex¬ 
hibited  by  J.  H.  Hale  at  the  Connecticut  Pomological 
Meeting.  Mr.  Hale  tells,  in  the  Strawberry  Culturist, 
how  this  plot  was  prepared  : 

The  bed  was  prepared  by  spading  in  a  liberal  amount  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  to  the  depth  of  15  inches,  early  in  July  last; 
three  weeks  later,  100-pounds  fine  ground  bone  and  50  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  were  spread  on  the  surface  and  thoroughly 
hoed  in  ;  a  week  later  we  began  setting  the  plants  and  continued 
the  operation  until  about  the  middle  of  August.  All  runners  were 
kept  off  and  they  were  hoed  as  often  as  once  a  week  until  late  in 
the  fall,  when  they  were  given  a  good  mulch  of  coarse  hay;  this 
was  removed  early  in  April.  When  first  uncovered,  they  were 
given  a  spray  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  have  had  three 
applications  since  for  the  purpose  of  checking  any  leaf  rust  that 
might  appear.  It  was,  probably,  a  mistake  not  to  give  them  one 
spraying  in  October  last. 

Such  a  trial  bed  is  a  great  advertisement  in  any 
strawberry  field.  It  helps  sell  the  crop. 

Hens  in  Narrow  Quarters. — In  November,  1896,  I 
shut  in  a  room  12  x  14  feet,  22  hens  and  one  rooster. 
They  were  not  out  of  this  room  until  the  middle  of 
May,  1897.  They  began  laying  soon  after  being  shut 
up,  and  averaged  six  eggs  per  day  up  to  January  1, 
and  from  that  date  to  May  15,  averaged  12  eggs  per 


PIANO  OUT;  HENS  IN.  Fig.  192. 

day.  These  fowls  were  fed  in  the  morning  ground 
feed  consisting  of  about  eight  parts  wheat  bran,  one 
part  corn  meal  and  one  part  linseed  meal  by  measure, 
mixed  in  water  salted,  a  handful  of  salt  for  125  fowls. 
In  cold  weather,  I  used  warm  water.  They  had 
crushed  oyster  shells  and  clean  water  by  them  all  the 
time,  crushed  green  bone  twice  a  week,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  crushed  flint  rock.  The  room  was  white¬ 
washed  twice,  and  the  hens  were  treated  to  a  dusting 
of  air-slaked  lime  once  by  holding  the  hen  up  by  the 
legs  and  sifting  the  lime  in  the  feathers  with  the 
hand.  The  fowls  are  descendants  of  a  cross  of  the 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  I  have  no  bone  mill, 
but  have  in  the  hennery  a  bowlder  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  on  which  with  a  three-pound  hammer,  I 
mash  the  bones  and  the  stone  for  my  fowls.  I  also 
have  50  fowls,  same  age,  hatched  in  the  spring  of 
1896,  which  had  comfortable  rocsting  quarters,  a  shed 
12  x  16  feet  and  unlimited  range,  fed  exactly  the  same 
as  those  confined,  except  the  crushed  stone,  which 
have  done  no  better  than  those  confined.  From  this 
experiment,  I  concluded  that  no  one  who  wishes  to 
keep  fowls  need  be  without  them,  even  though  their 
quarters  should  be  narrow.  d  p  a. 

Bullville,  N.  Y. 

A  Piano-Box  Poultry  House. 

Oftentimes,  the  keeper  of  a  small  flock  of  hens  does 
not  feel  that  he  can  afford  an  expensive  house  for 
his  poultry  ;  the  lumber  necessary  might  not  cost 
much,  but  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  a  carpenter 
build  it,  which  would  materially  add  to  its  cost.  This 
is  frequently  the  state  of  affairs  in  town,  where  the 
chickens  have  to  be  kept  in  an  inclosure,  In  such  a 
place,  was  recently  seen  the  poultry  house  shown  at 
Fig.  192.  It  was  simply  an  upright  piano  box  ;  such 
a  box  may  frequently  be  bought  in  town  very  cheap 
from  some  one  who  has  no  place  to  store  it,  and  if 
arranged  as  described,  will  make  a  desirable  home  for 
ten  or  a  dozen  chickens  with  “  the  lord  of  the  flock.” 
The  box  was  set  up  on  bricks,  two  high,  to  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  air  under  it  in  the  summer.  The 


upright  front  was  fastened  firmly  to  the  sides,  after 
a  hole  was  cut  at  one  side  to  allow  the  fowls  free 
passage.  Inside,  laths  were  nailed  over  the  cracks, 
and  in  the  fall,  the  entire  inside  was  sheathed  with 
building  paper,  making  it  warm  and  cosy.  The  slant¬ 
ing  front  was  arranged  to  work  on  hinges,  being 
hinged  to  the  upright  front  so  that  it  could  be  brought 
for.ward  when  raised.  Inside,  cleats  were  attached 
the  width  of  a  window  sash,  and  in  this  a  sash  was 
fastened  arranged  so  as  to  slide  under  the  cover.  The 
cover,  by  the  way,  was  sawed  in  half  so  that  the 
part  covering  the  glass  could  be  raised  and  the  other 
half  remain  closed.  The  expense  of  this  house  was 
small,  and  the  labor  necessary  to  put  it  in  shape  did 
not  require  the  services  of  a  mechanic.  Moreover, 
the  slope  of  the  box  was  just  right  for  the  glass  front, 
and  the  whole  made  a  warm,  light  house.  The  nests 
were  arranged  so  that  they  could  be  easily  reached 
by  letting  down  the  cover.  In  the  fall,  the  space 
between  the  box  and  ground  was  banked  up  with  sod 
which,  of  course,  added  to  the  warmth  of  the  house. 

“  Edgewood.”  e.  R.  k. 

Trees  Planted  by  Robert  Douglas. 

Below  I  give  you  the  measurements  of  a  few  trees 
growing  on  the  dear  old  homestead,  planted  by  my 
father  during  the  past  50  years.  Here  is  a  Norway 
spruce  with  an  eight-foot  body  circumference, 
branched  to  the  ground,  and  measuring  54  feet  from 
tip  to  tip  of  branches.  Beside  it  is  a  hemlock  33  feet 
across  the  branches.  A  Blue  spruce  of  deepest  blue 
is  about  30  feet  high.  A  group  of  White  pines  on 
the  bank  of  a  ravine  are  40  to  65  feet  high.  Here 
are  grouped  Austrian  hemlock,  balsam,  Douglas 
Golden  Arbor  vitae,  etc.,  20  to  30  feet  high.  Here  is 
the  Broad-leaved  Large-coned  balsam,  a  variety  much 
superior  to  the  Abies  balsamea  in  that  it  is  darker, 
denser  foliage,  branches  to  the  ground,  holds  out  in 
old  trees  as  well  as  in  the  spruces  ;  it  is  in  every  way 
a  superior  tree.  As  yet  it  is  unnamed,  except  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it,  we  call  it  the  Large-coned  from  its  larger 
cones,  and  Broad-leaved  from  its  much  broader  leaves 
than  the  common.  It  is  well  worth  introducing,  and 
should  replace  the  common  balsam,  for  its  marked 
superiority  is  great.  An  American  elm  is  eight  feet 
in  circumference,  and  74  feet  across  the  branches.  A 
Silver  maple  measured  2%  feet  in  circumference.  A 
Tulip  tree  is  50  feet  high.  A  European  elm  is  two 
feet  two  inches  through  the  body,  an  Abies  concolor, 
the  most  beautiful  of  evergreens,  20  feet  tall,  and  an 
Englemanii  18  feet.  There  are  many  more  trees  of 
large  proportions,  but  thinking  some  of  the  trees  re¬ 
markable,  I  send  you  this.  One  tree  worthy  special 
notice  is  an  elm  father  dug  in  the  woods  and  planted 
in  front  of  his  residence.  The  lowest  branches  of 
this  tree  are  15  to  20  feet  from  the  ground  at  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  but  the  tip  ends  of  the  branches  about 
30  feet  from  the  tree,  droop  so  that  they  touch  the 
ground  on  either  side.  The  drive  to  the  front  door 
is  under  this  green  arch  of  nature.  What  could  be 
finer,  what  could  be  a  better  monument  to  the  tree- 
loving  parent  that  planted,  trained  and  cared  for  this 
noble  tree  ?  chas.  w.  Douglas. 

Illinois. 


FROM  TIMOTHY  MEADOW  TO  HAY. 

WHAT  CROP  FOR  (  ONNKCTING  LINK? 

Tbe  following  questions  are  sent  by  a  subscriber  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa. :  “I  have  a  20-acre  field  of  Timothy  that  I  wish  to 
plant  to  corn  next  spring,  and  would  like  a  green  manure  to  turn 
down,  say  May  1,  1898.  I  wish  the  stable  manure  for  my  clover 
fields.  What  would  be  the  best  to  do  with  it  after  the  hay  is  re¬ 
moved  ?  Would  it  pay  to  sow  to  rye?”  Will  you  tell  us  what  you 
would  do  in  such  a  case?  In  other  words,  what,  has  been  the 
result  of  your  experience  with  various  short-lived  crops  for  green 
manuring  ? 

Cow  Peas,  Rye  and  Chemicals. 

I  would  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  re¬ 
serving  the  manure  for  the  Timothy  field,  and  fertil¬ 
izing  the  clover  fields  with  a  mixture  of  say  600 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  150  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  something  like  $7.  In 
that  case,  I  should  turn  and  pile  the  manure  in 
the  yard  where  it  lies,  taking  pains  to  shake  it 
well  apart  and  tramp  it  down  firmly  in  broad,  flat 
piles  to  assist  decomposition,  and  get  it  in  better 
shape  for  top-dressing  the  Timothy  field  after  plow¬ 
ing.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  every  man  under¬ 
stands  his  own  situation  best,  and  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  no  doubt,  has  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  course  he  expects  to  pursue.  With  reference 
to  a  green  crop  for  turning  under,  my  way  would  be 
to  get  on  the  meadow  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  good 
breaking  plow  say,  No.  40  Oliver  chilled,  put  the 
other  team  on  a  subsoil  plow  behind,  have  the  roller 
in  the  field  and  roll  thoroughly  noon  and  night. 
After  plowing,  cut  it  up  in  good  shape  with  the  Cut¬ 
away  harrow,  finishing  with  the  Acme,  and  roll. 
Then  with  a  grain  drill  set  to  sow  2%  bushels  wheat 
per  acre,  and  for  each  acre,  about  500  pounds  acid 
phosphate,  150  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  and  100 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  sow  30  bushels  cow  pe^s,  of 
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Black  or  Clay  variety  ;  it  would  not  take  long1  to  make 
a  first-class  job.  During  the  month  of  October,  or 
when  the  frost  had  killed  the  vines,  with  a  rolling 
coulter  and  chain  on  the  plow,  I  should  turn  under 
the  peas  and  with  roller  heavily  loaded,  firm  the  sur¬ 
face  and  fit  it  for  rye.  If  I  could  see  the  way  clear,  I 
should  apply  at  the  time  of  sowing,  100  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  and  300  pounds  ground  tankage 
per  acre,  plant  to  corn  in  the  spring  and  seed  to 
clover,  not  less  than  a  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre  before 
the  corn  gets  too  high.  Right  here  is  where  your 
correspondent  would  be  benefited  by  the  perusal  of 
Bulletin  No.  34  of  the  Missouri  Station,  regarding  the 
value  of  clover  and  cow  peas  as  soil  renovators,  the 
substance  of  which  is  (so  far  as  the  present  article  is 
concerned),  that  cow  peas  sown  on  wheat  ground, 
harvested  July  1,  1 %  ton  of  field-cured  hay,  and  the 
ground  was  sown  to  wheat  September  20. 
Pennsylvania.  m.  gabrahan. 

Use  the  Timothy  Sod. 

If  that  20-acre  field  is  of  ordinary  fertility  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  fair  sod,  I  would  not  plow  it  for  corn 
until  next  spring,  as  I  think  the  growth  of  Timothy 
after  mowing  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  any  crop 
of  rye  that  could  be  grown.  But  if  the  soil  is  deficient 
in  humus,  perhaps  it  would  pay  to  plow  after  mowing 
and  sow  to  rye  and  Crimson  clover  as  early  as  July  15 
or  August  1.  I  have  plowed  under  rye  for  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  and  strawberries  for  about  five  years  on  small 
plots  of  one-half  acre  or  more,  and  never  could  see 
any  benefit  except  in  loosening  the  soil  some  and 
adding  humus.  Last  season,  about  May  25,  I 
plowed  under  two  acres  of  Crimson 
clover  for  corn,  which  showed  most 
decidedly  in  the  corn  crop.  The  piece 
was  three-cornered,  and  in  sowing  the 
clover  seed,  the  fall  before,  I  sowed 
around  the  piece  with  the  seeder,  and 
not  having  clover  seed  enough,  I  finished 
the  piece  by  sowing  one-eighth  acre  in 
the  center,  to  winter  wheat  alone.  When 
plowed  for  corn  last  May,  the  wheat  on 
this  plot  in  the  center  was  very  rank 
and  in  head.  There  was  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  growth  of  the  corn  all  sum¬ 
mer  in  favor  of  the  clover,  and  at  husk¬ 
ing,  the  shocks  on  the  clover  sod  averaged 
1%  bushel  of  ears,  while  on  the  wheat 
sod,  the  shocks  averaged  1%  bushel  of 
ears,  36  hills  to  the  shock  in  each  case. 

The  variety  of  corn  was  Dibble’s  Mam¬ 
moth  Yellow  Flint.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam.  The  same  piece  was  sown  to 
Crimson  clover  at  the  last  cultivation  of 
the  corn  in  July,  1896,  which  has  come 
through  the  winter  in  fine  shape  ;  a  nicer 
stand  would  be  hard  to  find.  It  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  me,  thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  also  sowed  a  small  plot  to  rye  and 
Crimson  clover,  which  came  through  the 
winter  all  right.  I  sowed  at  the  rate  of  Vi  bushel 
rye  and  10  quarts  clover  seed  per  acre.  J.  E.  p. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Crimson  Clover  Will  Do. 

I  would  plow  as  soon  after  mowing  as  possible, 
harrow  well,  and  sow  15  or  20  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  per  acre  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  in 
good  condition  for  the  seed  to  grow.  It  is  probable 
that,  even  though  the  clover  should  winterkill,  it 
will  make  sufficient  growth  this  fall  to  be  of  more 
value  than  a  crop  of  rye,  which  would  not  make  here 
a  very  large  growth  by  May  1.  Medium  clover  sown 
here  in  the  spring  with  oats,  made  a  more  rapid 
growth  the  following  spring  than  did  Crimson  clover 
that  survived  the  winter.  If  Medium  clover  will  suc¬ 
ceed  as  well  sown  in  midsummer  as  the  Crimson,  it 
is  far  more  desirable  here,  as  it  will  endure  the  win¬ 
ter  if  a  thick  stand  be  secured,  either  of  clover  alone 
or  of  Timothy  and  clover.  I  shall  try  the  experiment 
of  sowing  Medium  clover  and  Timothy  (which  is  more 
desirable  than  oats,  as  it  will  not  make  a  more  rapid 
growth  than  the  clover)  after  strawberries.  If  it  will 
make  as  good  a  growth  as  I  hope,  it  will  solve  the 
humus  problem  for  me.  I  would  suggest  that  your 
correspondent  give  it  a  trial  in  a  small  way. 

Bradford  County,  Pa.  g.  a.  parcell. 

All  things  being  equal,  I  would  sow  Crimson  clover 
about  August  1,  being  careful  to  have  my  land  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared.  On  poor  land  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Pittsburg,  it  has  never  failed  to  give  a  good 
stand.  I  would  be  particular  to  get  fresh  American 
seed.  b.  F.  SHANNON. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

A  Nitrogen  Gatherer  Wanted. 

If  the  field  in  question  that  has  produced  Timothy 
for  a  number  of  years  is  to  be  planted  to  corn,  the 
chances  are  that  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  nitrogen  in  some  form  to  this  land.  It  is 


well  understood  that  the  grasses,  including  cereals, 
are  all  nitrogen  consumers  ;  they  have  to  make  use 
of  large  amounts  of  this  element  in  building  up  their 
structure,  and  they  do  not  have  the  power  of  using 
through  the  agency  of  bacteria  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere  as  do  the  plants  of  the  leguminosae 
or  clover  family.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  clear  that 
rye  would  not  be  the  best  crop  to  follow  Timothy  to 
prepare  the  land  for  corn.  Some  leguminous  crop 
should  be  grown  instead.  If  the  soil  and  climate  will 
warrant  the  use  of  Crimson  clover  for  this  purpose, 
perhaps  no  better  crop  than  it  can  be  grown.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Crimson  clover,  by  repeated  trials,  has 
proved  to  be  too  uncertain,  then  some  of  the  fall 
vetches  should  be  used  instead.  Crimson  clover  has 
not  proved  satisfactory  over  the  greater  portion  of 
central  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  If  it  is  known 
that  this  clover  can  be  grown  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty,  the  land  should  be  plowed  and  thoroughly 
fitted  immediately  after  harvesting  the  hay  crop  of 
the  previous  season.  Sow  to  Crimson  clover  some 
time  during  the  month  of  August.  This  should  give 
an  excellent  crop  to  plow  down  late  in  the  following 
April.  Unless  it  is  known  through  previous  trials 
that  Crimson  clover  is  likely  to  succeed,  the  vetches 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  after  removing  the  hay  crop.  o.  c.  watson. 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 


SECURING  THE  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED  CROP 

On  page  402,  Mr.  E.  G.  Packard,  of  Delaware,  told 
us  how  the  farmers  in  his  State  proceed  to  harvest 


the  seed  crop  of  Crimson  clover.  This  week,  on  our 
first  page,  we  are  able  to  show  some  pictures  which 
will  make  it  clearer  than  ever  just  how  this  work  is 
done.  Mr.  Packard  tells  us  that,  this  year,  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  seed  was  done  on  June  10  and  11,  and  with 
favorable  weather  for  cutting,  they  were  able  to  hull 
it  out  in  fine  order  on  June  15.  The  yield  this  season 
averaged  about  eight  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  In 
hulling,  the  best  record  was  40  bushels  in  7%  hours, 
using  the  Matchless  huller.  The  Crimson  clover  seed 
is  large,  and  unless  care  is  taken  with  the  ordinary 
clover  huller,  a  portion  of  the  seed  will  be  ruined  by 
splitting  and  crushing. 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  the  clover  is  cut  with  a 
self-rake  reaper.  With  the  rake  set  so  as  to  drop  a 
gavel  every  second  rake,  this  makes  small  bunches 
which  cure  nicely  in  favorable  weather,  and  in  this 
way,  less  seed  is  wasted  by  shattering.  Bright, 
pleasant  weather  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
seed  in  the  best  condition.  Rain  or  wet  muggy 
weather  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  will  be 
very  sure  to  ruin  the  seed.  This  is  one  reason  why 
farmers  in  the  North  have  become  dissatisfied  with 
Crimson  clover.  They  expected  to  use  it  for  hay  or 
seed  just  as  they  would  the  Red  clover,  forgetting 
that  its  season  comes  early  in  the  year,  and  at  a  time 
when  more  or  less  bad  weather  is  always  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

We  become  more  and  more  certain  each  year  that 
the  proper  use  for  Crimson  clover  on  the  farm,  is  as 
pasture  or  green  manure.  We  believe  that  most  of 
those  who  attempt  to  use  it  for  a  hay  crop,  will  be 
dissatisfied  in  the  end.  The  field  shown  in  the  picture 
will  be  followed  with  Early  Black  cow  peas.  To 
show  how  things  are  done  in  Delaware,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  hulling  of  the  seed  was  finished  on 
June  15.  On  the  evening  of  June  19,  the  clover 
ground  was  all  plowed,  harrowed,  smoothed  and 
planted  to  cow  peas.  It  is  necessary  to  move  lively 


with  such  crops  in  order  to  get  them  in  at  the  right 
time,  and  a  crop  like  cow  peas  makes  its  heavy 
growth  in  hot  weather.  No  time  must  be  lost  in  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  ground  if  any  large  growth  of  vine  is 
to  be  expected. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  WHEAT. 

SHAM,  WE  SELL  RIGHT  FROM  THE  THRASHER? 

THE  QUESTION. 

What  is  the  gain  in  selling  new  wheat  from  the  thrasher  at  75 
cents,  over  keeping  it  four  months  and  selling  at  80  cents  ?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  ordinary  shrinkage  in  wheat  when  kept 
under  ordinary  conditions  ? 

THE  ANSWERS. 

When  to  Sell  From  the  Stack. 

The  first  question  involves  more  than  ordinary 
shrinkage.  I  have  measured  wheat  at  the  time  of 
thrashing,  and  again  after  it  had  been  stored  in  the 
granary  several  months,  but  find  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  problem 
involves  several  factors,  such  as  the  degree  of  dryness 
of  the  grain,  tightness  of  the  granary,  the  number  of 
rats,  mice  and  fowls  that  find  access,  and  so  on.  If 
grain  be  abnormally  dry  when  it  is  thrashed,  and  be 
held  until  spring  without  any  loss  from  rats,  mice, 
fowls  and  thieves,  there  will  be  little  or  no  loss  of 
weight.  There  may  be  a  gain.  If  the  wheat  be  taken 
out  during  a  thaw,  when  the  air  is  warmer  than  the 
wheat  in  the  granary,  every  grain  collects  a  little 
dampness,  and  by  the  time  it  has  been  sacked  and 
hauled  to  the  scales,  the  increase  in  weight  may  be 
considerable.  Prof.  Brewer  several  years  ago  re¬ 
ported  for  the  government  the  atmospheric  influences 
on  wheat  from  the  time  it  left  the  thrasher 
.to  the  time  it  went  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel.  This  report  shows  the  condensa¬ 
tion  on  the  grain  as  it  runs  ice  cold  from 
an  elevator,  of  a  warm  day  on  the  lake  or 
ocean  coast,  to  be  several  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  weight  of  a  car-load  of  new 
wheat  from  the  ranch  in  California  to  the 
port  in  San  Francisco,  was  enough  more 
than  to  pay  the  freight.  This  factor  of 
condensation  will  vary  so  much  between 
the  time  of  thrashing  in  August  and 
selling  in  the  spring,  that  the  farmer 
needs  more  accurate  means  of  measuring 
and  weighing  for  making  the  test. 

When  the  granary  is  so  tight  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  any  loss  by  vermin  or  thieves, 
it  is  safe  to  count  on  taking  out  as  many 
pounds  in  February  or  March  as  we  put 
in  in  August  or  September.  The  factor, 
however,  that  has  concerned  me  more  is 
the  labor.  I  have  sold  from  the  thrasher, 
hauling  direct  to  the  elevator,  and  have 
stored  it  in  the  granary  and  for  a  short 
time  on  the  barn  floor,  when  I  could  not 
get  teams  enough  to  haul  to  the  eleva¬ 
tor  as  fast  as  it  was  thrashed.  Keeping 
an  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of  the  two 
methods,  I  have  concluded  that  there  is  a  saving  in 
labor  of  five  cents  a  bushel  by  hauling  at  once  to  the 
elevator.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  wind,  rats, 
fowls,  or  men  from  neglect,  caused  the  grain  to  get  so 
dirty  in  bulk  as  to  need  cleaning  with  a  fanning-mill, 
then  the  cost  is  increased  one  or  two  cents.  Unless 
one  is  sure  of  more  than  five  cents  advance,  it  is 
better  to  haul  the  grain  to  market  as  it  comes  from 
the  thrasher,  when  we  thrash  from  the  shock  or 
stack.  If  the  grain  is  thrashed  in  the  barn,  the  labor 
of  sacking,  loading  and  hauling  the  thrashed  grain 
from  stack  or  field  is  saved,  and  there  is  less  gained 
by  hauling  direct  from  the  machine  to  market. 

Ohio.  L.  N-  BONHAM. 

Estimate  of  an  Iowa  Grain  Dealer. 

We  have  not  conducted  any  experiments  in  that 
line  at  this  station,  but  Mr.  P.  L.  Fowler,  local  man¬ 
ager  for  the  B.  A.  Lockwood  Grain  Co.  at  this  place, 
informs  me  that  they  estimate,  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  75  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat  from  the  thrasher 
soon  after  harvest,  equivalent  to  90  cents  per  bushel 
three  or  four  months  afterwards.  He  also  states  that 
the  shrinkage  varies  largely  in  different  localities, 
and  that  in  California  and  other  places  where  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  drier  during  the  summer  months,  the 
shrinkage  is  very  much  lighter.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  shrinkage  in  Ohio  would  be  similar  to  that 
in  this  State.  c.  f.  curtiss. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

Shrmkaqe  of  Wheat  in  the  Granary. 

The  following  experiment  made  by  Mr.  J.  Fremont 
Hickman,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  gives  the 
only  definite  data  concerning  the  shrinkage  of  wheat 
which  I  have  seen  :  Twenty  samples  of  wheat  from 
as  many  different  varieties  were  put  in  small  boxes, 
the  bottoms  of  which  were  covered  with  window 
screen  wire  and  the  tops  with  glass.  These  boxes 
filled  with  wheat,  were  buried  in  a  bin  of  wheat, 
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where  they  remained  nearly  a  year.  They  were  then 
left  in  one  corner  of  the  bin  without  any  covering 
two  years  longer.  It  was  then  found  that  six  out  of 
the  20  varieties  had  been  injured  by  insects.  The 
shrinkage  of  the  14  which  were  weighed  varied  from 
nothing  up  to  nearly  five  percent,  the  average  shrink¬ 
age  being  about  2)4  per  cent.  The  report  states  that 
the  wheat  experimented  with  was  thrashed  out  of 
the  shock  after  standing  in  the  field  during,  at  least 
four  weeks  of  fair  drying  weather.  The  average  loss 
from  shrinkage  in  this  experiment  at  the  price  named 
amounts  to  about  two  cents  on  a  bushel.  This  ex¬ 
periment  does  not,  of  course,  take  account  of  shrink¬ 
age  from  injury  by  insects  or  vermin,  neither  does  it 
take  into  account  the  cost  of  storing. 

Ohio  State  University.  thomas  f.  hunt. 


LIME  HAS  BROUGHT  THE  SOIL  TO  TIME. 

SWEETENED  THE  CUP  FOR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHT. 

We  in  this  county  believe  that  it  has  been  truthfully 
said  that  fa-mers  can  use  pitchforks  more  weeks  and 
months  in  the  year  than  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States.  Were  it  not  for  our  good  grass,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  would  be  one  of  the  most  miserable  counties 
in  New  York  State.  But  of  late  years,  for  some  cause, 
our  meadows  and  pasture  have  become,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  a  failure.  We  have  failed  in  getting  our 
meadows  and  pastures  to  grow  clover  and  Timothy  as 
in  years  gone  by.  We  prepare  our  land  the  best  we 
know  how,  manure  and  fertilize  all  we  can  afford,  and 
sow  more  seed  than  we  did  years  ago.  The  clover  and 
Timothy  germinate  and  make  a  start,  but  as  the 
months  pass  along,  the  seeding  becomes  thin,  and  as 
the  year  comes  around,  the  clover  and  Timothy  have 
become  minus  for  anything  like  a  meadow.  We  can 
plainly  see  the  effect,  and  we  try  to  console  our¬ 
selves  by  a  cause.  Sometimes  we  attribute  it  to  the 
drought,  at  other  times  to  the  frost,  then  again,  the 
season  was  not  right  some  way. 

But  now  some  of  our  experiment  stations  have  in¬ 
vestigated  and  experimented  with  different  soils,  and 
tell  us  that  the  reason  we  fail  in  getting  our  seeding 
to  grow  and  become  a  meadow  is  that  our  soil  has 
become  sour.  There  has  developed  an  acid  in  our 
soil  that  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  clover  and 
Timothy.  Now,  to  the  credit  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  kindly 
assisted  by  Chas.  O.  Flagg,  director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station,  we  were  furnished  a  class  of 
reading  which  tells  us  how  to  test  our  soils,  and  what 
to  use  to  overcome  this  acidity.  We  had  the  faith  to 
try  the  experiment,  it  being  done  with  our  common 
stone  lime.  We  sowed  broadcast  on  our  land  air- 
slaked  lime,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  it  into  the 
soil.  Our  land  is  what  would  be  called  gravelly 
loam,  dark  yellow  soil,  with  many  smooth,  flat  stones 
intermixed.  The  land  has  been  thoroughly  tilled, 
and  for  the  past  15  years  has  been  either  liberally 
manured,  or  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  applied.  We  could  grow  on  most  of  the  land 
a  fair  crop  of  grain,  mostly  oats. 

In  1896,  I  purchased  a  car-load  of  air-slaked  lime, 
30  tons,  spread  the  most  of  it  on  16  acres,  plowed  the 
previous  fall,  sowed  about  one  bushel  of  oats,  three- 
fourths  bushel  of  barley  and  one-half  bushel  Canada 
peas  per  acre,  and  seeded  with  12  quarts  of  Timothy 
and  clover  seed  per  acre,  half  and  half.  As  to  the 
grain,  it  was  a  good  crop.  The  straw  was  good  length 
and  stiff,  the  heads  well  filled,  but  the  main  thing  I 
was  after  was  clover,  and  I  have  it.  There  is  not 
just  a  uniform  mass  of  clover  over  the  whole  field  on 
account  of  incompetent  help  in  spreading  the  lime  ; 
but  as  a  whole  field,  it’s  a  tine  show  for  a  meadow.  I 
have  to-day  cut  Timothy  and  clover  from  one  rod 
square  which  weighed  191  pounds.  The  Timothy  is 
not  headed,  few  clover  heads  are  to  be  seen,  and  it  is 
still  growing  very  frost.  On  the  east  side  of  the  field, 
I  lacked  lime  to  cover  about  one-half  acre.  The  land 
was  cultivated  all  alike  and  fertilizsd  300  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Where  there  was  no  lime,  at  the  opening 
of  spring,  not  a  spire  was  to  be  seen.  Right  from  the 
start  of  the  lime,  the  contrast  is  very  marked. 
Through  the  middle  of  three  acres,  we  left  a  few 
paces  unlimed  except  what  the  wind  blew  when 
being  spread,  and  perhaps  a  little  harrowed  through 
it  by  cultivating.  It’s  no  meadow.  I  have  now 
limed  all  the  unlimed  parts,  and  seeded  to  clover. 
Some  portions  of  the  south  end  of  the  field  were  not 
properly  limed,  and  the  contrast  is  apparent.  There 

is,  on  three  acres  out  of  the  sixteen,  more  actual 
cattle  food  standing  on  the  ground  to-day,  June  17, 
than  there  has  been  in  any  five  years  since  I  have 
owned  the  farm — 28  years. 

Another  very  marked  and  striking  difference  is 
that,  where  the  lime  was  evenly  put  on  and  plenty  of 

it,  no  sorrel  is  to  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  lime  was  unevenly  spread,  the  sorrel  is  quite 
visible.  Now,  the  land  above  described  was  culti¬ 
vated,  fertilized,  and  last  fall,  a  light  dressing  of 
barnyard  manure  was  spread  on  the  limedand  un¬ 


limed  all  alike,  not  to  exceed  ten  two-horse  loads  to 
the  acre,  and  the  marked  result  is  that,  where  limed, 
there  is  a  large  growth  of  Timothy  and  clover;  where 
there  was  no  lime,  there  is  no  meadow.  I  now  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  lime  has 
changed  the  condition  of  the  soil,  that  gave  the  plants 
a  better  chance  to  grow.  This  land  has  long  been  in 
cultivation,  perhaps  more  than  50  years,  and  with 
this  test,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  had  become  sour. 
By  testing  the  soil  with  the  blue  litmus  paper  before 
applying  the  lime,  and  taking  soil  from  different 
parts  of  the  field,  the  blue  would  turn  red  and  stay 
red.  Now,  where  the  lime  was  mixed  in  the  soil  one 
year  ago,  the  blue  paper  will  not  stay  red,  but  will 
turn  back  quite  blue.  Last  March,  we  took  a  sample 
of  soil  each  from  the  limed  and  unlimed,  five  feet 
apart ;  the  unlimed  stayed  red,  the  limed  showed  a 
prominent  shade  back  to  blue. 

Every  farmer,  I  believe,  should  post  himself  to  test 
his  soils,  and  where  the  blue  litmus  paper  stays  a  de¬ 
cided  red,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  spending  time 
and  money  trying  to  make  a  meadow  of  the  land, 
until  it  has  been  sweetened  with  lime.  o.  h.  smith. 


SOME  MAKESHIFTS  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

HOW  THEY  LIVED  DURING  THE  DELUGE. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  great  “  Father  of  Waters” 
jumped  out  of  his  bed  and  swept  over  the  surrounding 
country  in  a  flood  of  water.  Very  likely,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers,  whose  homes  are  on  safe,  dry  ground,  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  how  we  lived  during  the 
“deluge.”  During  a  trouble  like  this,  the  man  who 
possesses  a  bit  of  forethought  and  inventive  talent, 
fares  far  better  than  his  less  fortunately  endowed 
neighbor.  On  hundreds  of  plantations,  the  pressure 
of  the  water  rising  rapidly  under  cabins  and  out¬ 
houses,  and  even  large  dwellings,  lifted  them  off  their 
pillars  and  whirled  them  away  like  bits  of  bark.  The 
owner  of  another  place,  realizing  that  this  must  be 
the  inevitable  fate  of  his  own  property  if  something 
were  not  quickly  done  to  avert  danger,  hurried  over 
his  entire  plantation  and  ripped  out  several  planks  in 
every  floor.  The  water  was  thus  admitted  to  the 
house  through  the  aperture,  and  the  pressure  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  top  of  the  flooring,  the  result  being  that 
the  houses  stood  firmly  on  their  pillars  during  the 
entire  overflow. 

This  same  man  made  it  possible  for  his  family, 
laborers  and  stock  to  continue  living  in  these  houses, 
by  means  of  the  following  simple  constructions  :  A 
lot  of  floating  rails  from  fences  were  caught,  and  of 
these  pens  were  built — log-cabin  fashion — in  every 
house  over  the  apertures  in  the  floors,  and  the  planks 
from  the  aperture  laid  upon  the  pens  to  form  a  plat¬ 
form  ;  no  nails  were  used,  and  as  the  water  rose  daily 
in  the  houses,  other  rails  were  added  to  the  pen  to 
elevate  the  platform  sufficiently.  Stoves  and  furni¬ 
ture  were  hoisted  on  barrels  or  anything  at  hand. 
Where  brick  was  to  be  had,  the  bottoms  of  the  broad, 
open  fireplaces  in  most  of  the  houses  were  built  up 
above  the  water ;  but  very  few  bricks  were  available, 
and  the  difficulty  was  obviated  by  building  in  the 
fireplaces  a  pen  like  the  one  above  described,  of  logs 
and  short  rails,  with  old  pieces  of  iron  and  boards 
forming  a  place  on  top  whereon  to  make  a  fire  for 
warmth  and  cooking  purposes,  the  boards  having  to 
be  replaced  by  others  when  they  burned  through.  In 
many  of  these  houses  the  water  reached  such  height 
that  the  false  hearths  were  within  half  a  foot  of  the 
throat  of  the  chimney,  allowing  only  shallow  cooking 
vessels  to  be  used,  and  the  poor  women  had  trials  and 
tribulations  equal  to  Job’s,  living  and  cooking  for 
weeks  in  this  cramped,  wretched  manner. 

In  many  instances  where  dwelling  houses  were 
near  the  breaks  in  the  individual  levees  along  sloughs 
and  bayous,  the  inmates  of  the  dwellings  who  had 
congratulated  themselves  on  having  provided  their 
houses  with  pillars  high  enough  to  put  their  floors 
above  the  water  mark,  were  horrified  on  finding 
themselves  confronted  with  a  danger  for  which  they 
were  wholly  unprepared.  The  water,  tearing  with 
furious  current  through  the  breaks  in  these  small 
levees,  washed  the  dirt  from  under  the  pillars  so 
swiftly  as  to  put  the  house  in  imminent  danger  of 
crashing  over.  In  several  such  cases,  one  man  saved 
his  own  house  as  well  as  his  neighbors,  by  construct¬ 
ing  before  the  break  a  kind  of  fender  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Two  lines  of  stout  stakes  were  driven 
in  the  ground,  the  lines  starting  from  the  two  front 
corner  pillars  of  the  house  and  meeting  about  40  feet 
from  the  front  steps.  Planks  were  nailed  along  these 
stakes,  and  thus  the  angle  they  formed  in  the  path  of 
the  on-rushing  current,  divided  and  carried  it  off  in 
two  directions,  leading  away  from  the  sides  of  the 
house  instead  of  directly  under  it. 

In  instances  where  no  plank  could  be  had,  pickets 
and  boards  were  ripped  off  the  fences  and  made  to 
form  the  same  kind  of  fender,  by  driving  one  end  far 
enough  in  the  ground  to  hold  firmly.  When  boards 
and  pickets  were  too  scarce  to  allow  placing  them 


close  together  in  the  line,  they  were  put  several 
inches  apart,  and  though  the  water  wash  ed  through 
the  openings  to  some  extent,  the  whole  served  prac¬ 
tically  to  change  the  direction  of  the  current  and 
saved  the  house. 

Some  kind  of  a  boat  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
every  householder,  and  thousands  of  people  who  had 
neither  lumber  nor  money  to  buy  it,  were  obliged  to 
take  planks  from  the  ceilings  and  galleries  of  their 
houses  and  make  of  them  what  they  called  “bateaus.” 
which  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but  shallow  boxes,  six 
or  eight  feet  long  by  three  or  four  wide,  and  six  or 
eight  inches  deep.  The  cracks  were  calked  with  cot¬ 
ton  or  rags,  and  smeared  over  with  tar  or  mud  to 
keep  them  from  leaking.  On  these  sorry  crafts,  these 
unfortunate  people  were  forced  to  depend  as  a  means 
to  get  to  the  stores  for  their  scant  food  supply,  and 
to  move  about  from  cabin  to  henhouse  and  stable  in 
the  care  of  their  stock.  Many  white  people  as  well 
as  the  poor  negroes,  were  forced  to  share  their  one 
and  two-roomed  houses  with  their  cow,  horse,  chickens 
and  pigs,  as  stables  seldom  have  any  but  dirt  floors 
in  this  country,  and  it  was  a  choice  of  taking  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  house  or  seeing  them  drown  before  their 
eyes.  The  suffering  of  the  poor  animals  was  intense, 
standing  in  cramped  rooms  and  on  platforms,  and 
thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  had  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  but  the  bundles  of  leaves  and  switches 
which  their  poor  masters  each  day  cut  from  trees  in 
the  woods  and  brought  back  in  the  crazy  little  boats. 

Several  parties  who  had  growing  gardens,  dug  up 
their  plants  on  hearing  of  the  first  breaks  in  the  river 
levee,  and  before  the  water  reached  them  that  night, 
had  nailed  a  plank  around  one  side  of  the  back  gal¬ 
lery  and  thrown  upon  the  floor  of  the  gallery  several 
inches  of  earth.  In  this  the  vegetables  were  planted  ; 
each  of  the  largest  plants  was  put  into  a  hastily  made 
paper  box,  then  set  in  the  earth.  In  this  way,  a 
greater  part  of  the  garden  was  saved,  and  as  soon  as 
the  water  was  well  off  the  ground,  the  bottoms  of 
the  boxes  were  removed  and  the  plants  set  back  in 
their  places  in  the  garden.  Thus  these  few  people 
are  able  to  exhibit  well-grown  garden  plants  a  few 
days  after  the  water  has  disappeared,  where  all  around 
them,  others  are  just  beginning  to  sow  seed.  So  much 
for  energy  and  perseverance. 

But  alas,  energy  and  perseverance  avail  little,  in 
trying  to  save  the  orchards.  They  invariably  succumb 
to  several  weeks  of  standing  water,  and  when  the 
farmer  who  lost  a  fine  orchard  in  1890,  sees  the  one 
he  subsequently  planted  destroyed  in  like  manner  in 
1897,  just  as  it  was  coming  well  into  bearing,  he  has  lit¬ 
tle  heart,  and  is  not  very  likely  to  go  forth  and  plant 
another  to  be  killed  in  the  next  overflow  that  comes. 

The  peach — that  best  of  all  fruit  trees — is  always 
the  first  to  wilt  and  die.  Indeed,  about  the  only 
fruit  tree  that  seems  able  to  endure  three  or  four 
weeks  of  standing  water  is  the  plum,  ordinary  hardy 
varieties.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  only 
means  by  which  the  overflowed  regions  of  the  South 
can  hope  to  grow  peaches  hereafter,  is  the  method  of 
grafting  the  peach  on  the  plum.  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  is  possible,  but  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  it  tested.  Surely,  if  this  is  a  fact  [It 
is. — Eds  j,  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment  suc¬ 
cessfully  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  this  suffering 
section  of  the  country,  by  giving  their  experience  on 
the  subject  to  the  people,  through  the  medium  of  the 
farm  papers  that  reach  them.  m.  lane  griffin. 

Mississippi.  _ 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

STARTING  GRASS  IN  A  WOOD. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT  1  WHAT  GRASS  ? 

I  have  about  20  to  30  acres  of  thin  woods  that  afford  very  poor 
pasture.  The  timber  is  mostly  White  oak,  Sugar  maple,  etc.,  ex¬ 
cept  about  10  acres  of  creek  bottom  which  is  elm,  Hackberry, 
Burr  oak,  etc.  What  can  I  sow  on  it  to  make  it  good  pasture, 
with  or  without  underbrushing  ?  I  had  thought  of  sowing 
Timothy  this  fall,  and  Red  clover  in  spring,  but  have  read  much 
of  the  good  qualities  of  Blue  grass.  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
the  last,  and  will  it  do  well  in  this  latitude — northwestern  Ohio, 
Paulding  County  ?  Would  grass  seed  catch  in  this  woods  without 
plowing  or  harrowing  ?  What  method  shall  1  pursue  ?  The  land 
is  not  underdrained,  but  has  good  natural  drainage.  J.  a.  b. 

Melrose,  Ohio. 

None  of  the  good  perennial  pasture  grasses  will 
grow  well  in  a  grove.  They  cannot  endure  to  be 
shaded,  either  by  trees  or  broad-leaved  weeds,  or 
even  by  dead  leaves.  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  which, 
no  doubt,  is  native  and  common  in  Paulding  County, 
is  a  choice  pasture  grass,  but  must  have  open  air  and 
sunshine.  Orchard  grass  grows  very  well  under  trees, 
as  in  orchards,  whence  its  name,  and  is  very  enduiing 
and  very  quick  to  present  new  blades  after  being 
eaten  or  mowed  off.  While  young  and  tender,  it  is 
freely  grazed  by  cattle,  but  if  allowed  to  run  up  to 
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seed  stems,  it  becomes  rough  and  unacceptable  to 
them.  It  should  be  sown  rather  thickly  ;  if  thin  on 
the  ground,  it  grows  strong  and  coarse,  and  stools  out 
into  big  tufts.  Timothy  is  more  suited  to  make  a  big 
bulk  of  hay  than  to  furnish  pasture,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  clover.  The  best  time  to  sow  Orchard 
or  Blue  grass  is  August,  soon  after  the  seed  ripens, 
and  when  the  fall  rains  are  imminent.  The  seed  will 
catch,  if  birds  don’t  eat  it,  on  any  surface  that  is  a 
little  open  and  not  encumbered  with  shading  litter. 
The  yield,  however,  on  ground  filled  with  thirsty  tree 
roots,  will  be  but  moderate.  Any  reliable  dealer  in 
seeds  in  any  of  the  large  wholesaling  cities  can  fur¬ 
nish  fresh  seed  in  the  season,  and  it  will  be  likely  to 
be  pure  and  genuine — conditions  that  are  of  prime 
importance.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  for  myself,  I  would  not  sow  either  Timothy  or 
Red  clover  in  woods,  although  I  have  never  had  any 
experience  with  grass  sowing  in  such  a  locality.  I 
have  seen  woods  with  very  good  pasture  in  them,  and 
I  believe  if  J.  A.  B.  would  cut  his  brush  and  clean  up 
his  woods,  give  them  a  good  harrowing,  and  sow  in 
the  spring,  he  would  have  a  good  pasture  I  would 
sow  Blue  grass,  and  would  prefer  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  although  if  it  is  too  much  shaded,  I  would  sow 
English  Blue  grass.  I  have  seen  in  Iadiana,  Madison 
County,  as  nice  a  pasture  as  any  one  could  wish  in 
woods,  and  it  was  composed  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass. 

Ohio.  w.  F.  s. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  such  seeding.  In 
the  spring  of  1896,  I  seeded  a  piece  of  thin  woods 
with  a  mixture  of  Timothy,  Red  and  Alsike  clovers, 
and  the  woods  are  now  giving  me  fine  pasture. 
The  Timothy  shows  but  little  yet,  but  the  clovers 
nearly  cover  the  ground,  the  Alsike  showing  the  best. 
Clovers  will  catch  well  when  Timothy  will  not,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deeper  root  growth  of  clover  getting 
hold  of  the  firm  soil,  while  Timothy,  not  rooting 
deeply,  gets  hold  only  of  the  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  a  drought  catches  it  before  it  gets  a  firm 
hold.  Blue  grass  ought  to  be  natural  for  such  land, 
unless  it  is  lacking  in  lime.  Timothy  might  do  best 
if  sown  in  the  fall,  but  the  clovers  should  be  sown  in 
the  spring.  Early  harrowing  is  not  essential,  but 
might  do  good.  s.  8.  bailey. 

Michigan. 

My  experience  in  sowing  grass  seed  to  improve 
pasture,  has  been  confined  to  Blue  grass  on  wild  land 
which  had  never  been  cultivated,  but  which  had  been 
pastured  by  cattle.  The  seed  was  sown  early  in  the 
spring,  without  any  attempt  at  cultivation  of  any 
kind,  and  the  Blue  grass  soon  crowded  out  the  native 
grass.  There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  about  Blue 
grass  doing  well  in  northwestern  Ohio.  It  is  the  most 
common  grass  in  southern  Minnesota.  It  is  our  best 
pasture  grass,  but  is  a  nuisance  in  the  meadows,  for 
it  crowds  out  all  other  grasses,  and  amounts  to  little 
or  nothing  as  hay.  Our  meadows  have  to  be  broken 
up  and  reseeded  often  on  account  of  the  Blue  grass 
taking  possession.  j.  M.  drew. 

Minnesota.  _ 


How  to  Enlarge  a  Silo. 

A.  B.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  silo  11  feet  wide  and 
22  feet  long,  inside  measure,  and  14  feet  deep,  10  feet  in  the  ground 
and  four  feet  above  the  surface,  built  of  stone  laid  in  mortar. 
The  wall  is  214  feet  thick,  cemented  smooth  on  the  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom.  I  would  like  to  enlarge  it  by  making  it  10  feet  deeper,  and 
dividing  it  Into  two  pits  so  that  I  can  feed  off  the  top,  one  at  a 
time.  It  is  covered  with  a  frame  building  and  shingle  roof. 
Would  it  be  best  to  raise  the  roof  and  build  up  the  walls  of  mason 
work  or  of  wood  ?  Would  a  16-inch  brick  partition  laid  in  cement 
and  well  cemented  on  each  side,  be  sufficiently  strong  ? 

Ans. — Raise  the  roof  of  your  silo  and  build  the  ad¬ 
ditional  10  feet  of  wood.  On  the  top  of  the  wall,  lay 
the  sills  one  inch  from  the  inside  of  the  wall.  Set  up 
the  studding  even  with  the  inside  face  of  the  sills. 
Board  up  with  lumber  one  inch  in  thickness.  This 
would  better  be  matched  lumber,  and  to  insure  its 
being  air-tight,  give  the  interior  a  coating  of  coal  tar. 
Make  the  connection  between  the  old  part  and  the 
new  tight  by  means  of  cement.  Lay  the  sill  in  fresh 
cement,  and  no  loss  of  ensilage  should  occur  at  that 
point.  Build  the  partition  of  wood.  It  will  be  just 
as  good  as  and  much  cheaper  than  brick.  If,  when  you 
are  filling  the  silo,  you  will  keep  the  ensilage  at  near 
the  same  height  on  both  sides  of  the  partition,  no 
extra  bracing  will  be  required.  The  lateral  pressure 
will  be  about  equal  on  both  sides  while  the  ensilage 
is  settling,  and  when  once  it  is  settled,  the  pressure 
against  the  walls  almost  entirely  ceases,  l,  a.  Clinton. 

Walk  of  Portland  Cement. 

I.  I).  <7.,  South  Byron,  N.  T.— Will  you  give  instructions  for  lay¬ 
ing  Portland  cement  walks,  stating  the  materials  used,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  in  the  mixture,  and  the  mode  of  applying? 

Ans. — The  first  requisite  for  success  in  a  stone  walk 
is  to  have  the  foundation  well  drained.  This  drainage 
may  be  secured  by  tile  or  by  crushed  rock  placed  deep 
enough  to  prevent  heaving  by  frost.  Upon  this  well- 
drained  foundation,  place  four  inches  of  well-mixed 


mortar  made  of  three  parts  Portland  cement  and  one 
part  water  lime,  with  two  or  three  times  the  quantity 
of  sand  as  of  Portland  cement.  Before  this  sets,  put  on 
a  finishing  layer  one  inch  thick  made  up  of  one  part 
Portland  cement,  one  part  water  lime,  and  one  part 
sharp  sand.  Add  enough  water  to  cause  it  to  spread 
well.  Before  this  is  finally  set,  dust  on  the  surface 
some  pure  Portland  cement,  and  work  it  in  with  a 
trowel.  L.  A.  c. 

What  Dry  Fodder  for  a  Dairy  Farm  ? 

If.  W.  If,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. — In  producing  dry  fodder  on  a  dairy 
farm,  to  feed  in  connection  with  well-eared  ensilage,  which  is  the 
most  economical,  clover  hay,  corn  fodder  sown  thickly  so  as  to 
produce  stalks  only,  or  corn  planted  so  as  to  produce  ears  to  husk 
and  turn  into  meal,  the  stalks  being  used  as  fodder  ?  The  soil  is 
in  good  heart,  but  is  more  certain  of  producing  a  big  corn  crop 
than  clover. 

Ans. — Corn  is  the  great  American  forage  or  fodder 
crop.  It  will  give  greater  returns  per  acre  than  any 
other  crop  that  is  grown  in  connection  with  dairy 
farming.  Yet  the  question  of  economy  depends  upon 
several  things.  The  farm  must  be  conducted  m  such 
a  manner  that  its  fertility  shall  not  be  diminished, 
and  at  the  same  time  profitable  crops  must  be  taken 
off.  Corn  and  clover  should  both  form  a  part  of  the 
rotation  on  a  dairy  farm.  If  corn  fodder  and  ensilage 
be  the  only  form  of  roughage  provided  for  the  cows, 
then  the  grain  ration  must  be  furnished  with  some 
protein-producing  food,  as  linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal, 
or  both.  It  is  nearly  always  wise  to  grow  on  the 
farm  those  crops  from  which  a  balanced  ration  can 
be  made  up,  and  if  the  corn  crop  be  supplemented  by 
clover,  a  proper  ration  for  cows  can  be  made  up  with 
the  ordinary  farm  grains.  If  it  is  desired  to  grow 
corn  alone,  by  all  means  plant  it  in  drills  and  do  not 
sow  it.  Have  the  drills  3%  feet  apart,  and  the  stalks 
eight  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  row.  A  great  mis¬ 
take  made  by  many  farmers  is  in  raising  sowed  corn. 
Corn  is  a  sun  plant  and,  if  sown  so  thickly  that  the 
larger  part  of  it  is  entirely  shaded,  it  makes  an  in¬ 
ferior  growth,  and  its  feeding  value  is  greatly  les¬ 
sened.  Plant  the  corn  so  it  can  be  cultivated,  and 
give  it  thorough  culture.  The  more  the  ears  form  on 


it,  the  better  feed  it  will  make,  and  do  not  harvest 
the  corn  until  near  maturity.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  land  without  having  clover  as 
a  regular  crop  in  the  rotation,  it  can  be  done  by  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  Crimson  clover.  Sown  in  the  corn  just  be¬ 
fore  the  last  cultivation,  it  will  make  a  cover  for  the 
land  during  the  winter,  and  bring  a  valuable  supply 
of  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  l.  a.  c. 

A  Device  for  Distilling  Water. 

G.  F.  W.,  Alexandria,  0.— Can  you  give  me  a  plan  for  an  appar¬ 
atus  that  a  tinner  can  make  with  which  I  can  condense  steam 
enough  to  make  a  quart  of  distilled  water  ? 

Ans  — Fig.  194  shows  the  outline  of  a  distilling 
apparatus  which  any  tinner  can  make.  The  water 
to  be  distilled  is  placed  in  the  can,  A,  and  the  tight- 
fitting  cover,  B,  put  in  place.  The  heat  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  placing  an  alcohol  lamp  under  the  can,  but 
the  stove  can  be  used  as  well.  The  steam  developed 
passes  through  the  tube,  B,  to  the  spiral  tube,  C.  This 
spiral  tube  is  placed  in  a  can  of  cold  water,  and 
the  steam  is  condensed  in  passing  through  it,  and  the 
distilled  water  comes  out  at  C.  The  can,  F,  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  cold  water  through  the  pipe,  E,  the  over¬ 
flow  being  carried  away  through  the  outlet,  O.  The 
spiral  tube  should  be  made  of  block  tin,  and  the  ves¬ 
sel  used  to  catch  the  distilled  water  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  l.  a.  c. 

Various  Fruit  Questions. 

J.  M.  G.,  Fort  Garrett,  Ky 1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  com¬ 
batting  anthracnose  in  blackcap  raspberries  ?  2.  Is  anthracnose 
worse  in  some  localities  than  others,  e.  g.,  Kentucky  than  New 
York?  3.  Are  any  varieties  exempt  from  this  disease;  if  so, 
which  are  they  ?  4.  We  often  hear  that  the  strawberry  or  rasp¬ 
berry  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  two  well-known  varieties; 
is  this  the  product  of  seed  from  a  berry  produced  by  cross-fertili¬ 
zation  ?  5.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  can  the  quality  or  appearance 
of  a  strawberry  be  changed  by  using  different  perfect  flowering 
varieties  with  the  same  imperfect  sort  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Spraying  the  canes  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  thought  to  be  the  best  way  of  combatting  anthrac¬ 
nose.  2.  Yes,  in  many  places  where  the  raspberry 
thrives,  the  disease  is  unknown.  We  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  worse  in  Kentucky  or  New  York.  We 
know  of  instances  where  the  disease  prevails  on  one 


farm  and  not  on  the  adjoining  farm.  3.  At  the  Rural 
Grounds,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  variety  that 
is  exempt.  4.  Yes.  5.  It  is  our  belief  that  neither 
the  quality,  shape  nor  size  is  changed  by  the  variety 
furnishing  the  pollen.  That  is  to  say,  a  Timbrell  will 
be  just  the  same  whether  the  pistils  be  fertilized  with 
pollen  of  Wilson  or  Sharpless. 

“  Rusts”  on  Blackberries  and  Raspberries. 

T.  R.  W.,  Roselle,  F.J. — What  causes,  and  wbat  is  a  preventive 
for  rust  on  blackberry  bushes  ?  I  know  that  digging  them  up 
and  burning  them  is  a  temporary  remedy,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  disease;  is  it  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or  spontaneous  in  the  plant?  My  jjlants  are  badly 
.affected  by  it,  and  although  I  dig  up  and  burn  all  that  show  dis¬ 
ease,  in  a  few  days  others  appear  to  be  as  badly  affected  as  those 
destroyed. 

A.  L.  C.,  Winchendon ,  Mass. — I  send  a  leaf  from  some  black¬ 
berry  bushes  here,  and  would  like  to  know  what  ails  them.  It 
has  completely  covered  one  vine,  and  started  some  on  others. 
What  is  the  disease,  as  I  think  it  must  be  a  disease  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

The  Orange-rust,  or  Red-rust,  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries  is  a  peculiar  fungous  disease  with  which 
most  growers  of  these  fruits  are  familiar.  The  dis¬ 
ease  becomes  noticeable  as  soon  as  the  leaves  expand 
in  the  spring  ;  the  affected  leaves  are  smaller  and 
have  a  peculiar  golden  color,  which  at  once  distin¬ 
guishes  them.  A  little  later,  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
becomes  more  or  less  covered  with  small  patches  of 
orange-colored  spores  or  fungus  seeds.  So  numerous 
are  these  patches,  that  often  the  whole  leaf  is  nearly 
covered  by  the  fungus,  and  the  common  name  of  the 
fungus  well  describes  their  appearance. 

This  disease  exists  on  the  plants  in  two  very  differ¬ 
ent  stages.  The  orange  spores  which  are  developed 
on  the  leaves  in  such  numbers  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  germinate  or  grow  on  the  leaves.  The 
germinating  tubes  or  “  spore-roots”,  enter  the  leaf 
through  its  breathing  pores  ;  once  inside,  they  de¬ 
velop  a  mycelium  or  root  growth  which  ramifies 
through  the  leaf  tissues,  and  finally  in  the  fall,  pro¬ 
duces  upon  the  leaves  a  crop  of  spores  of  an  entirely 
different  character  from  the  orange-colored  ones  so 
copiously  produced  in  the  spring.  These  fall  spores 
were  supposed,  for  a  long  time,  to  belong  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  fungus.  It  is  believed  that  this  fall  crop  of 
spores  is  washed  on  to  the  underground  shoots  of  the 
plants,  where  they  germinate  and  develop  a  growth 
of  mycelium  or  roots  within  the  shoots.  This  myce¬ 
lium  spreads  from  the  underground  shoots  all  through 
the  canes  and  branches  of  the  plant  and,  in  the 
spring,  produces  the  orange  spores  on  the  leaves. 
Thus  when  the  disease  shows  itself  on  the  leaves  as 
the  Orange  or  Red-rust,  it  means  that  a  plant  thus 
affected  has  the  mycelium  or  vegetative  portion  of 
the  fungus  thoroughly  scattered  all  through  the 
canes. 

A  plant  once  infested  with  this  perennial  mycelium 
thus  cannot  be  cured  of  the  disease.  Such  plants 
should  be  burned  root  and  branch  at  once,  as  soon  as 
they  show  any  signs  of  the  disease.  Doubtless  spray¬ 
ing  neighboring  plants  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  or 
some  other  fungicide  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
disease  into  their  tissues.  It  will  not  pay  to  treat 
plants  upon  which  the  characteristic  Orange-rust  has 
appeared  on  the  leaves.  Burn  them  at  ooce,  for  they 
will  be  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  your  other 
plants. 

Galls  on  Grape  Vines. 

C.  F.  L.,  Chester,  Conn. — What  causes  the  enlargement  of  the 
stems,  veins  of  leaves,  and  the  tender  growth  of  vine  on  grapes  ? 

Ans  — The  enlargement  of  the  stems  and  tender 
growth  of  C.  E  L.’s  grape  vines  is  caused  by  a  minute 
insect  whose  larva  lives  within  the  swellings.  The 
affection  is  known  as  the  Grape-vine  Tomato  gall. 
By  cutting  open  the  galls,  one  can  readily  find  the 
yellowish  maggots  witnin.  Liter  in  the  season,  the 
maggots  leave  the  galls,  go  into  the  ground,  and 
there  pass  through  their  transformations  into  minute 
little  Hies.  Rarely  does  the  insect  seriously  injure 
the  vines.  By  simply  cutting  off  and  burning  the 
affected  branches  at  once,  one  suould  be  able  effec¬ 
tually  to  check  the  further  work  of  the  pest.  m.  v.  s. 

A  Simple  Way  of  Making  Butter. 

A.  R.  Fallston,  Md. — la  there  a  machine  or  churn  to  make  but¬ 
ter  direct  from  milk  in  a  commercially  practical  manner,  without 
the  interposition  of  the  separator  or  other  method  of  creaming? 
I  have  read  of  a  machine  which  produces  butter  (sweet)  direct 
from  the  milk.  I  tnink  it  was  a  foreign  machine,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  it  since.  Is  there  any  better  way  than  the  use  of  a  sep¬ 
arator — any  simpler  route  to  attain  the  end  of  butter-making  ? 

Ans — A  few  years  ago,  a  Swedish  machine,  the 
butter  accumulator,  was  advertised  and  sold.  This 
machine  actually  made  butter  directly  from  the  milk. 
The  milk  was  poured  into  it  the  same  as  in  a  sepa¬ 
rator,  and  the  grains  of  butter  dropped  from  a  spout. 
Another  machine,  known  as  the  butter  extractor, 
worked  upon  a  different  principle,  and  actually  made 
butter  from  whole  milk  Neither  of  these  machines 
has  been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  practical  business. 
The  sweet  butter  made  in  this  way  would  not  keep 
so  well  as  that  made  from  ripened  cream,  and  there  is 
not  yet  in  this  country  any  large  demand  for  sweet 
butter.  Small  machines  are  advertised  to  make  but¬ 
ter  in  three  minutes,  but  they  are  more  in  the  way 
of  toys  than  practical  machines.  The  best  butter 
will  continue  to  be  made  in  the  good  old  way. 
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Phosphoric  Acid  for  Humans. 

J.  C.  S.,  Virginia. — The  phosphoric 
acid  prescription  mentioned  in  recent 
numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  worth  to  any 
reader,  not  previously  acquainted  there¬ 
with,  decidedly  more  than  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  the  paper.  When  overcome 
by  heat,  or  broken  down  with  fatigue 
from  an  extremly  hard  day’s  work,  noth¬ 
ing  else  will  more  quickly  revive  one’s 
drooping  spirits  than  a  diluted  dose  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  prepared  as  set  forth. 
It  is  an  excellent  tonic  for  dyspeptics, 
and  if  the  remedy  were  more  freely  used, 
many  of  the  quack  (not  to  say  fraudu¬ 
lent)  advertisements  would  soon  give 
way  to  more  desirable  reading  matter. 
The  It.  N.-Y.’s  prescription  evidently 
aims  at  a  dose  approximating  10  drops 
of  the  officinal  dilute  phosphoric  acid, 
this  being  one-half  the  minimum  dose 
for  an  adult,  according  to  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  works. 

But  I  have  a  serious  objection  to  the 
directions  for  preparing  this  valuable 
remedy,  based  on  a  holy  horror  for  all 
prescriptions  using  the  expression,  “tea¬ 
spoonful.”  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
a  teaspoonful  is  no  longer  a  reliable 
unit  of  measure.  Teaspoons  vary  mate¬ 
rially  in  size,  and  there  is  anything  but 
a  small  number  of  persons  who  do  not 
recognize  the  difference  between  a  des¬ 
sertspoon  and  a  teaspoon.  A  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  proper  size  will  hold  exactly  one 
dram  of  a  liquid.  On  the  other  hand, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  errs  in  supposing  that  310 
drops  of  glycerine  will  measure  the  same 
as  310  drops  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid. 
In  310  drops  of  phosphoric  acid,  there  are 
15  drops  “more”  than  five  drams;  in 
310  drops  of  glycerine,  there  are  25  drops 
“  less  ”  than  five  drams  ;  or  a  total 
difference  of  over  two-thirds  of  a  dram 
in  absolutely  correct  measure.  Every 
family  ought  to  be  supplied  with  a  gradu¬ 
ated  medicine  glass  so  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  the  dose  of  any  medi¬ 
cine  owing  to  the  uncertain  size  of  tea¬ 
spoons. 

My  way  of  putting  the  prescription 
would  be,  and  thereby  covering  the 
ground  for  any  desired  quantity  to  be 
made,  to  take  any  given  quantity  of 
dilute  phosphoric  acid,  add  an  equal 
amount  of  glycerine,  and  then  add  four 
times  as  much  “  simple  syrup  ”  as  I  use 
dilute  phosphoric  acid.  For  example,  to 
two  ounces  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid, 
add  two  ounces  of  glycerine  and  eight 
ounces  of  simple  syrup.  This  gives  us 
12  ounces  or  three-fourths  pint.  In  this 
quantity,  there  are  96  dram  doses,  one- 
sixth  of  each  of  which  is  dilute  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  or  just  about  10  drops  of  the 
same.  I  would  not  think  of  making  less 
at  a  time,  and  double  the  amount  is  bet¬ 
ter  still.  You  can  buy  the  larger  quan¬ 
tity  cheaper  in  proportion,  and  it  takes 
no  longer  to  mix  it  than  the  smaller 
amount.  Except  in  case  of  emergency, 
the  dose  is  a  dram  in  one-half  glass  of 
water,  after  each  meal  and  just  before 
retiring  for  the  night. 

To  make  simple  syrup,  dissolve  one 
pound  of  granulated  sugar,  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  with  eight  fluid  ounces  (half  a  pint) 
of  water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  strain  at 
once.  Add  only  as  much  more  water  as 
will  make  the  syrup  measure  exactly  one 
pint  and  two  fluid  ounces.  There  are 
rare  individuals  who  cannot  eat  straw¬ 
berries  with  impunity,  so  there  may  be 
some  whom  glycerine  will  constipate  ; 
but  ordinarily,  it  has  a  reverse  effect, 
being  acknowledged  by  the  medical 
authorities  as  laxative  in  its  tendency. 
Buy  only  pure  glycerine.  Have  your 
druggist  test  it.  If  he  understands  his 
business,  he  can  decide  in  a  fraction  of 
a  minute. 

R.  N.-Y. — One  word  of  caution  may  be 
added  here.  The  phosphoric  acid  may  have 


an  injurious  effect  on  partly  decayed 
teeth.  Where  one  is  troubled  with  gums 
that  “  recede  ”  or  shrink,  the  acid  is 
likely  to  cause  trouble.  To  avoid  this, 
the  dose  may  be  taken  through  a  glass 
tube.  The  writer  uses  a  little  milk  of 
magnesia  in  a  half  glass  of  water  for 
rinsing  the  mouth  after  taking  the  acid. 
The  milk  of  magnesia  forms  a  coating 
over  the  gums  and  teeth  which  neutral¬ 
izes  the  effect  of  the  acid. 

To  Burn  Old  Stumps. 

W.  C.  B.,  Faribault,  Minn. — To  burn 
out  stumps,  roots  and  all,  no  matter  how 
large  or  whether  green  or  dry,  bore 
three  or  four  two-inch  auger  holes  in 
the  top  a  foot  deep  and  fill  them  with 
kerosene  every  day  for  a  week.  Then 
build  a  fire  on  top  of  the  stump,  and  it 
will  not  cease  to  burn  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  consumed.  I  have  seen  big  oak 
roots  burned  out  to  a  depth  of  four  feet 
in  this  way.  It  is  the  cheapest,  safest 
and  easiest  way  to  clear  the  field  of  big 
stumps,  while  the  mattock  is  good  for 
small  stumps. 

Another  Berry  Ticket. 

J.  C.  E.,  Simsbury,  Conn. — 1  send 
herewith  a  berry  ticket  that  suits  me 
the  best  of  anything  I  have  ever  tried. 
The  whole  contract  is  on  each  card,  and 
leaves  no  chance  for  dispute.  We  use  4, 
2  and  1-quart  tickets  when  the  berries 
are  taken  up  ;  then  at  noon,  or  whenever 
there  is  time,  the  small  tickets  are  taken 
and  the  number  of  quarts  represented 
punched  out  of  the  big  ticket.  We  ad¬ 
vance  pay  only  in  even  dollars,  and  not 
more  than  S3  on  one  ticket,  punching 
out  the  $  mark  when  we  do  so.  Every 


full  card  represents  $5  at  the  end  of  the 
picking  season,  or  S3. 75  if  the  picker 
drops  out  before.  The  number  of  the 
ticket  is  punched  out  when  it  is  given 
out,  so  we  know  at  any  time  how  much 
any  picker  has  picked. 

Cement  Floors. 

J.  W.  M.,  Monroe,  Mich. —  Six  years 
ago,  I  put  cement  floors  in  my  horse  and 
cattle  stables,  and  I  would  put  in  no 
others  if  I  could  manage  to  get  them. 
I  first  filled  in  with  such  stones  as  I 
could  pick  up  on  the  farm,  well  tamped 
down  ;  then  drew  fine  stone  chippings 
from  a  quarry,  broke  in  and  pounded 
down  with  hammer.  I  mixed  thoroughly 
good  coarse,  sharp  sand,  three  parts  to 
one  of  Louisville  cement,  and  wet  it  so 
it  would  run  in  and  fill  all  openings. 
After  two  days,  I  broomed  over  a  cement 
two  parts  sand  to  one  of  cement,  so  as 
not  to  have  it  slippery,  and  it  is  a  success. 

Calomel  for  Pear  Blight. 

H.  W.,  Bonaparte,  Ia.— In  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  of  June  19,  E.  H.  L.,  Newkirk,  0.  T., 
asks  about  calomel  for  pear  blight.  I 
and  one  of  my  neighbors  tried  it  last 
summer.  It  worked  all  right,  and 
seemed  to  act  immediately,  as  neither  of 
us  saw  a  dead  leaf  afterward.  Our 
manner  of  application  was  as  follows  : 
We  cut  a  cross  upon  the  body  and 
affected  limbs  mainly  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  sun,  then  raised  the  bark 
carefully,  placed  the  calomel  under¬ 


neath,  and  tied  with  a  soft  bandage. 
We  cutoff  all  affected  limbs,  put  calomel 
upon  the  fresh  cut,  and  the  work  was 
done.  I  hope  that  some  one  else  will 
experiment  and  report  results. 

Sick  Calves  ;  Cement  Floors. 

J.  L.,  Red  Deer,  Can. — I  have  been 
very  successful  in  relieving  calves  scour¬ 
ing  by  giviDg  one,  two  or  three  raw 
eggs  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  Open  the  calf’s  mouth  and 
shove  the  egg  as  far  down  as  possible, 
then  close  the  jaws  on  it  so  as  to  crush 
it,  and  let  the  calf  chew  shell  and  all  to¬ 
gether.  It  is,  also,  a  good  remedy  for  a 
calf  that  is  off  its  feed.  In  regard 
to  Chas.  A.  Green’s  letter,  re  stable 
floors,  I  would  not  put  hemlock  under 
elm  ;  my  experience  has  proved  that  it 
will  dry  rot.  I  would  lay  one  thickness 
of  plank,  and  put  coal  or  gas  tar  on  hot, 
brushing  it  in  with  an  old  broom. 

Japan  Plums  in  Ontario. 

G.  B.,  Dresden,  Ont. —  Abundance, 
Burbank  and  Satsuma  plums  are  said 
not  to  stand  this  climate.  With  me, 
they  are  all  right.  They  stood  the  win¬ 
ter  well,  with  the  thermometer  below 
zero,  and  came  out  first-class,  loaded 
with  bloom,  and  set  every  blossom.  I 
have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the 


IT 

KILLS 

all  kinds  of  Insects.  Goodell’s  Gray  Mineral 
Asli,  a  wonderful  new  product,  is  sure  death  to 
all  plant  destroying  pests.  It  Roes  three  times 
as  far  as  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  and 
acts  in  half  the  time.  Can't  harm  man  or 
beast.  To  introduce  it,  will  send  free  6  lb.  can 
to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

GRAY  MINERAL ASH 

5  lbs.  make  1  barrel  of  apray  for  field,  or  2  bbla.  for  garden 
plant*.  For  sale  by  drug^iaU,  aeedsmen  and  fertilizer 
agent*.  National  (lining  and  Hilling  Co.,  Baltimore,  M(* 


LEGGETT'S 


THE  ORIGINAL  DRY 
SPRAYER. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or  vine. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  No  plas¬ 
ter  or  water  used. 

Extension  tatves  for 
orchard  work  with 
each. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

CATALOGUE  7B1B- 


Leggett  A  Brother,  801  Pearl  Street,  N.  T. 


pointers  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

the  TNthat  n 

ptSL  JfTjlr  Pumps 

IN^^  *  pif  Force,  Tank,  Lift, 

w  Spray,  and  all  kinds  of 

YEk  S  Hay  Tools 

1  AI  ,  WKM  CkUlopu®  fre®. 

BGIas*  W  Valve^B  p.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO., 

Troublesome  Pimples 

Blood  Perfectly  Purified  Iby  Hood’s 

“I  have  been  troubled  with  small  red  pimples 
breaking  out  on  my  face.  They  caused  me  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  I  have  taken  several  bottles 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  it  has  given  me  relief. 

I  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  pimples  since 
I  began  taking  it.”  Lucy  Fischer,  230  West  144th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Crimson  Clover 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Application. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  constipation.  25c. 

•as.  CRIMSON  CLOVER 

ALL  TESTED  SEEDS. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

H.  XV.  DOUuHTEn,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 

rMIfV/ITIlO  SUMMER  AND 

U  YY  I  Lr\  u  autumn  list 

.  ,.w.a  of  Pot-groum  and  layer  Strawberry 

Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
knm  1,6  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forit’  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

(Millets,  Buckwheats,  Cow  Peas,  etc.) 
Lowest  Market  Prices  lor  high-grade  seeds  on 
application.  Large  or  small  lots. 

A.  W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Gardner  for  75c. 

T  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 

Delaware-Grown 

n  ,  .  Now  ready. 

Crimson  Clover,  b*°wnsEEDCO. 

Wyoming,  Del. 

CELERY  PLANTS. 

WHITE  PLUME,  (  at  75  cts.  per  l.OOO.  Any 
GOLDEN  HEART,  f  other  variety  at  $1  per  1.U0U. 
Large  orders  at  much  lower  prices.  Prompt  delivery 
in  good  order  guaranteed.  Full  instructions  regard¬ 
ing  culture  with  every  shipment.  Address  PRAIRiE 
SIDE  CELERY  CO.,  Drawer  N.,  TKCUMSEH,  MICH. 

PRIMCflll  PI  ft UC D~ The  largest  handler 
unimoun  ULUVkfl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 

CT  D  V  PLANTS.—  White  Plume 
Ei  Ei  ■  ¥  ¥  Golden  Self-blanching. 

Golden  Heart  and  Giant  Pascal.  First-class  stock 
at  $2  per  1,000;  $1  50  in  5,000  lots. 

T.  W.  HOWELL,  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

My  crop  just  hulled.  Pure,  clean  and  bright,  $3.00 
per  bushel,  including  bags;  10  bushels  or  more  at 
discount.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 

Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed,  f.  o  b.  here* 
Celery  Plants.  250  forOOc.;  500  for  00c.;  1.000  for  $1.50. 
Cabbage  Plants.  250  for  40c  ;  500  for  75c.;  1.000  for  $1. 
Special  price  for  6  000  &  over.  Cash  with  order.  Plants 
very  fine.  Woodland  Farm,  Canastota,  Mad.  Co.,  N.Y. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

DERBY'S  GROWS.  Pedigree  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1897  for  Sale.  Address 

SAM  H.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del. 

If  Short  — 

of  HAY  or  FODDER,  get  our  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  FOLDER,  and  our  special 
prices  on  pure 

Southern  German  Millet 

State  quantities  wanted. 

Johnson  A  Stokes, 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

CriTIKflTl  flnwr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
UUWWU  U1UVG1  Com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  In  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  p“r„T.7»SUE.3: 

ing quantity  wanted.  R.  S.  Johnston,  B.4,  Stockley.Del 

Northern  Ohio-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  1  have 
n  a  limited  quantity  g'own  on  my  farm  for  2  yeais. 
and  is  thoroughly  acclimated.  Write  for  prices 

GEO.  BITTNER.  Milan,  Ohio. 

DIBBLE’S  NORTHERN  -  GROWN 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

Hardy,  Vigorous,  Pure. 

NOW  READY. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Crimson  Clover. 

Reasons  whv  every  farmer  should  plant  It,  sent 
free.  HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

NEW  CROP  CRIMSON  ClOVER  SEED 

Bright  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  For  sample  and 
price  address  the  grower,  Chas.  Barker,  Milford,  Del. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Order  your  supply  of  seed  for  July,  August,  September  and  October  sowing,  NOW.  direct  from  a  grower. 
Seed  No.  1.  Price  low  lor  quality  of  seed.  Catalogue  free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


For  Thrifty  Trees  for  Thrifty  Farmers 


— WRITE  TO— 

Rogers,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  oomplete  General  Collection  In  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  in  a200-page(FUEE)  Catalogue 

,f  The  Leading  Nets  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading^  Mass. 
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This  has  been  the  most  favorable 
season  for  gooseberries  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  that  we  have  had  in  certainly 
20  years.  The  plants  are  laden  with 
fruit,  and  there  isn’t  a  particle  of  mil¬ 
dew  upon  either  fruit  or  leaves.  We  have 
a  number  of  interesting  new  varieties  to 
talk  about  a  little  later,  one  of  them 
bearing  the  largest  berries  ever  raised 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  without  mildew. 
Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the  Columbus 
as  the  best  variety  under  trial ;  but  now, 
unless  the  favorable  season  mislead  us, 
the  Columbus  is  no  longer  entitled  to 
first  place . 

Fkw  novelties  have  pleased  us  more 
than  the  new  St.  John’s  Wort,  Hyperi¬ 
cum  Moserianum.  The  first  and  second 
seasons,  the  roots  (it  is  herbaceous)  stood 
the  winter  without  protection,  but  the 
plant  was  dead  this  spring.  A  little 
protection,  we  dare  say,  would  have 
saved  it.  It  is  a  marvelous  bloomer, 
and  its  blooming  industry  begins  early 
in  the  season  an  d  lasts  until  cold  weather. 
The  flowers  are  of  an  intense  yellow, 
two  inches  or  more  in  diameter . 

The  single-flowering  Siberian  almond 
to  which  allusion  was  made  several 
weeks  ago  in  this  department,  was  sent 
to  us  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  Iowa  State 
College  (Ames).  He  now  writes  us  that 
it  has  proved  hardy  far  north,  and  en¬ 
dures  drought  remarkably  well.  It  bears 
nuts  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the 
shops,  though  they  are  scarcely  edible. 
One  of  these  was  illustrated  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  November  3,  1894.  The  past 
spring,  Prof.  Budd  crossed  it  with  the 
pollen  of  the  sweet  almond  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  to  make  sure  work,  not  only 
were  the  stamens  removed  before  the 
buds  unfolded,  but  all  the  blossoms  not 
operated  upon  were  destroyed.  He  hopes 
that  some  of  the  seedlings  may  prove 
extra  hardy,  yet  bear  sweet  nuts . 

Prof.  Budd  says  that  his  experience 
during  the  past  20  years  agrees  with 
Prof.  Van  Deman’s  and  our  own  regard¬ 
ing  zinc  labels  written  on  with  pencil. 
He  says  : 

As  to  the  variability  of  zinc,  we  get  around  it 
by  ordering  the  supply  for  a  year  of  the  sheet 
zinc  used  by  chemists  in  the  laboratory.  It  is 
always  uniform  and  far  more  pliable  than  that 
sold  in  hardware  stores.  We  have  labels  that 
have  been  rolled  and  unrolled  100  times  in  10 
years,  that  never  crack  or  break.  To  fit  the 
smooth  surface  for  the  pencil  mark,  we  lay  the 
sheet  to  be  cut  up  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  moist 
cellar  bottom . . . 

The  Yellow  wood. — An  objection  to 
this  otherwise  almost  perfect  tree — and 
we  speak  from  upwards  of  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  having  planted  our  specimens 
25  years  ago — is  that,  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  (early  June),  leaflets  here  and 
there  die  and  fall,  and  this  continues 
until  fall.  So,  too,  many  of  the  leaf 
stalks  continue  to  fall,  and  these  are 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  The 
lawn,  therefore,  under  the  Yellow-wood 
should  be  raked  at  least  once  a  week,  if 
we  would  have  the  lawn  as  trim  and 
tidy  as  it  should  be . 

Germanic  Fobcer. — This  radish  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Thor  burn  &  Co.,  who  sent  us 
the  seed,  as  a  thoroughbred  new  strain 
for  forcing  under  glass,  maturing  in 
about  20  days  after  the  seed  is  sown:  “It 
is  the  earliest,  prettiest  and  best  of  all 
the  forcing  sorts.”  The  seed  was  sown 
May  29,  and  the  radishes  were  suitable 
size  for  the  table  J une  19 — 21  days.  They 
were  of  a  rich,  dark  crimson  color,  twice 
as  long  as  broad,  about  one  inch  long 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

On  the  same  day,  May  29,  seeds  of  the 
White-tipped  Early  Scarlet  were  sown. 
On  June  19,  these  radishes  were  at  least 
one-third  larger  than  the  Germanic. 
They  vary  in  shape  from  nearly  round  to 
oblong.  In  quality,  the  two  varieties 
are  much  the  same . 


Zinc  Labels. — Two  of  our  readers 
have  kindly  replied  to  our  inquiry  how 
to  prevent  zinc  labels  from  so  oxidizing 
as  to  obscure  or  destroy  the  names 
written  upon  them.  Mr.  James  R.  Town¬ 
send,  of  New  York  City,  says  that  he  has 
used  zinc  labels  lor  10  years,  and  has 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble  in  this 
respect.  The  secret,  he  says,  consists  in 
oxidizing  the  labels  before  using  them. 
He  spreads  them  out  singly  exposed  to 
the  rain  and  sun  about  a  week  ;  the  other 
side  is  then  exposed  for  the  same  time. 
It  will  then,  he  says,  be  easier  to  write 
upon  them,  and  the  writing  will  never 
become  illegible.  We  have  never  ex¬ 
posed  labels  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr. 
Townsend,  but  after  the  writing  has 
become  illegible,  because  of  the  zinc 
oxide,  we  have  re-written  the  words, 
only  to  find  that  the  second  writing 
would,  in  a  short  time,  almost  entirely 
disappear. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Andrews,  of  Boulder,  Col., 
suggests  that  the  trouble  is  probably 
due  to  a  poor  quality  of  zinc.  He 
says  that  ordinary  sheet  zinc  contains 
more  or  less  lead,  which  would  tend  to 
hasten  oxidization,  while  the  old  label 
to  which  we  referred  was,  probably, 
nearly  pure  zinc.  Mr.  Andrews  has  had 
good  success  with  thin,  smooth,  galvan¬ 
ized  iron,  the  coating  of  which  is  pure 
zinc.  For  permanent  labels,  he  is  now 
using  tin  or  iron  stamped  by  means  of 
steel  dies.  For  herbaceous  plants,  these 
are  attached  to  wire  stakes,  and  a 
record  is  kept  for  reference.  These,  he 
says,  can  be  read  as  long  as  the  label  re¬ 
mains  . 

Acer  Tricolor. — Again  we  would  re¬ 
fer  to  this  beautiful,  variegated  syca¬ 
more  maple  as  being,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  the  most  satisfactory  variegated 
tree  that  has  ever  been  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  tree  was  planted 
about  23  years  ago,  and  is  now  about  25 
feet  in  height,  of  a  beautiful  round  form, 
and  so  clothed  with  the  beautiful  leaves 
that  the  branches  are  not  visible  at  a 
little  distance.  All  the  leaves  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  one  another,  being  white,  half 

green,  half  white,  speckled  and  blotched 
in  all  possible  ways.  It  is  the  younger 
leaves  that  show  the  third  color,  a  rosy 
tint.  A  distinctive  merit  of  this  showy 
tree  is  that  the  variegation  is  retained 
during  the  entire  summer . 

Veitch’s  Perfection  is  the  name  of  a 
new  strawberry  now,  for  the  first, 
offered  by  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  544 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  England.  It  was 
pronounced  by  the  fruit  committee  at 
Chiswick,  as  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  “  of 
marvelous  sweetness  and  flavor.”  A 
first-class  certificate  was  recommended. 
The  illustration  shows  a  berry  of  per¬ 
fect  form  two  inches  in  diameter . 

Among  our  collection  of  Hybrid  Teas 
this  season — it  is  not  extensive,  to  be 
sure — the  comparatively  new  rose,  Ger¬ 
maine  Trochon,  pleases  us  most.  The 
buds  are  large,  full  and  sufficiently 
pointed,  the  petals  reflexed,  broad  and  of 
fine  substance.  The  outer  petals  are  of 
a  creamy  or  yellowish  white,  the  inner 
petals  j  ust  a  tint  of  pinkish  salmon.  The 
odor  is  feebly  that  of  the  Tea  class.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  seems  to  be  half 
climbing,  the  leaflets  very  large,  five  in 
number,  coarsely  toothed  and  of  a  glossy, 
deep  green  color . 


DAVY’S  “IDEAL” 


Attachable 

SPRING  SEAT. 

County  and  township  agents  wanted 
to  sell  Davy’s  Ideal  Attachable 
Spring  Seat  for  Farming  Imple¬ 
ments,  Locomotives,  Wagons,  Road 
Carts,  etc.  Liberal  commission  to 
A1  men.  Sample  sent  on  receipt  of 
$3.75  or  by  express  C.  O.  D.  charges 

prepaid.  Write  for  particulars. 

A.  JAMES  FAKE, 

New  York  State  Agent, 

FT.  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


ARMSTRONG  a  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BATJMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CH  AMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

}•  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


•  Now  York. 


■  Chicago 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


THESE  brands  ol  White  Lead 
(see  list)  are  not  made  by 
any  patent  or  quick  process,  but 
by  the  “  old  Dutch  ”  process  ol 
slow  corrosion.  They  are  the 
best ;  are  the  standard,  and  have 
been  for  years.  Protect  your  in¬ 
terests  by  making  sure  the  brand 
is  right. 

CODC  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
l-*  1^  r1  I-*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
11  va|„able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadzvay,  New  York. 


vv.  &  c. 

Hook  is  worth  a 


The  “Hang”  of  a  Hoe  ? 

is  important  to  the  man  who  uses  one  all  day.  The  W.  4,  C.  “Ivan  Hoe”  j 
Jias  just  the  proper  “hang.”  A  proper  tool  in  every  respect —  I 
best  selected  ash  handle — all  special  steel — mirror  finished 

Jllade.  All  the  W.  *fc  C.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools— hoes, 
rakes,  forks,  wheelbarrows,  tool  handles,  etc.,  have  the  ( 
newest  shapes  and  latest  improvements.  Ask  4 
IThe  the  dealer  for  them.  4 

.\Vitlilngton Ac,  Cooley  Mfjg.  Co.  ^ 


great  deal  to  any  farmer  or  gardener,  yet 
It  is  mailed  free  if  you  write  for  it. 


Jackson,  Midi. 


STEEL 


BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO  •  419  to  431  W.  FRONT  STREET,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 


GOOD  FEr  


.■OR  A _ 

that  can’t  blow  down  nor  burn  up;  that 
turns  all  kinds  of  stock  without  Injury;  that 
can’t  sat;  because  it  takes  up  its  own  slack  by 
expanding;  and  contracting;  bb  required ; 
a  fence  which  meets  every  requirement 
of  a  farm  fence— buy  the  KEYSTONE. 
25  to  58  inches  high.  Fully  described  In  our 
free  book  on  fence  construction.  Send  for  it. 
Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
No.  1  9  Rush  Street,  Pkohja,  III. 


•••*••••• ••*•••«•••« ••••••••• 


HARTMAN’S 


STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 


HANDSOME 

ENDURING 


STRONGER  THAN  IRON. 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 
HANDSOMERTHAN  EITHER. 

Made  from  the  best  steel  wire  and  woven  into  a  hand¬ 
some  fence, which  when  constructed  with  our  ornamen¬ 
tal  steel  posts  adds  greatly  to  tho  beauty  of  the  lawn, 
flower  garden  or  the  cemetery  lot.  The  ideal  fence  for 
enclosing  Public  Grounds,  Church  Yards,  Court  Yards, 
School  Grounds,  etc.  Catalouguo  and  Circulars  Fukk. 


HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA., or 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago.  227  Broadway,  N.Y. 


BOWEN 

.  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO, 

<T  I  fl  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Bend  for  large  circulars 

NORWALK  .O. 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

He's  the  Wire  Fenee  Man,  of  Atlanta,  Qa.,  and  seiia 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  In  exlstenoe  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  It. 
K.  L.  SUELLABEKGEK,  7C  F  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga 


steel  gates,  steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farmgates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 


No  Expense  For  Threshing. 

There  is  a  simple  little  machine  on  the  market, 
which  can  be  had  for  SI.—,  with  farm  right  to  uso  It. 
This  tool  was  named  “flan,’’  but  if  it  is  called  “hur¬ 
ricane.-'  the  work  will  be  easier.  The  farmer’s 
time  is  nothing,  and  after  threshing  is  finished,  he 
can  buy  a  little  "pocket  whirligig"  and  build  fence. 
Of  course  the  progressive  farmer  will  not  try  to 
compete  with  steam,  either  In  threshing  or  fence 
building.  He  uses  the  PAGE. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


WOVEN  .WJRE.FENGE 


1 


IWiWiTiflT 


mmmrim 

ayayayayayayayaYav 


Best  on  Kmrtk.  llors*-Mgh,  Bull- 
strong,  Fig  andthleken. tight.  With 
our  1H.TI.KX  ArTOMATlC  Buklne 
youcan  make  61)  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Over  SO  styles.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Bo«  infi.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


A  dry  healthy  cli¬ 
mate,  free  from 
malaria,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  pure  water,  a  soil 
which  is  unsurpassed  for 
richness,  and  is  easily  culti- 

I  II  till  vated’  yielding  all  va¬ 
il  m  II  V  rieties  of  crops.  That  is 
UOa  whbJ  Nebraska  offers  to 
the  home  seeker.  Lands 
are  cheap  now.  Send  for  a  pamphlet 
describing  Nebraska,  mailed  free  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
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Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6<J.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  JULY  10  1897. 


Here  is  a  plant  growth  combination  that  ought  to 
suit  you : 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture ,  $1.00 

The  Nursery  Book,  ....  1  00 
The  Story  of  the  Plants,  ...  40 

Total, . $2  40 


We  sell  the  combination  for  S3. 10,  and  it  is  a  good 
bargain.  These  books  cover  the  subject  of  plant 
growth  in  a  very  interesting  way.  Excellent  for  the 
boys  and  girls. 

0 

Some  of  the  points  urged  in  favor  of  butterine  by 
city  housekeepers  of  small  means  were  that  it  was  of 
uniform  quality,  put  up  in  convenient  packages,  and 
better  in  flavor  than  much  of  the  genuine  butter 
offered  them.  Surely  the  dairymen  can  put  up  honest 
butter  to  suit  this  class  of  trade.  Don’t  be  ashamed 
to  learn  from  the  butterine  people  if  they  have  any¬ 
thing  worth  teaching. 

0 

Here  is  a  note  well  worth  considering  : 

To  Mr.  Phillips’s  article  on  origin  of  fires  might 
be  added 

ABOLISH  THE  PARLOR  MATCH. 

Use  only  Safety  matches.  I  never  allow  the  so- 
called  “  Parlor  ”  match  in  house  or  place.  Safety 
matches  are  never  “  carried  around,”  are  now 
very  cheap,  never  borrowed,  never  ignite  spon¬ 
taneously. 

That  is  good  advice  ;  put  the  Safety  match  at  the  head  ! 

O 

Every  one  familiar  with  a  bicycle  knows  the  won¬ 
derful  change  in  the  power  required  to  propel  an  old 
one  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  becomes 
dirty  and  gummy.  A  good  soaking  with  kerosene  oil 
cuts  loose  all  this  gum,  and  it  may  all  be  cleaned  off, 
oil  applied,  and  the  old  machine  runs  like  new.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  old  mower  or  reaper.  Dirty  or 
gummy,  it’s  a  horse  killer,  neither  will  it  do  good 
work.  A  thorough  application  of  kerosene  oil  to 
every  bearing  part,  will  cut  out  this  gum  and  make  it 
run — not  like  new,  perhaps — but  many  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter.  Great  is  oil,  and  greater  is  kerosene  oil ! 

0 

The  destructive  Rocky  Mountain  locust  has  made 
its  appearance  in  South  Dakota,  and  effort  is  being 
made  to  destroy  the  insects  before  they  reach  the 
winged  stage.  The  destruction  caused  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  by  these  insects  in  1873,  1874,  and  1876  makes  the 
visitation  an  alarming  one,  and  in  one  of  the  infested 
districts  the  county  commissioners  are  said  to  be  pay¬ 
ing  a  bounty  of  50  cents  a  bushel  for  the  insects.  The 
machine  used  to  trap  the  locusts  or  grasshoppers  is 
what  is  termed  a  “  hopper-dozier.”  It  consists  of  a 
sheet-iron  pan,  about  10  or  12  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide.  At  the  back,  a  frame  is  fastened,  over  which 
a  canvas  sheet  is  drawn.  The  front  edge  of  the  pan  is 
turned  up,  so  that  it  will  glide  along  smoothly.  A 
rope  is  stretched  across  about  six  inches  in  front  of 
the  pan,  to  scare  up  the  grasshoppers.  A  cloth  is 
placed  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  both  this  and 
the  canvas  screen  at  the  back  are  saturated  with  kero¬ 
sene.  The  kerosene  kills  the  locusts  instantly.  The 
“  hopper-dozier  ”  is  dragged  over  the  field  by  horses 
just  as  any  farm  implement  would  be,  without  injury 
to  the  growing  grain.  Where  the  insects  are  thick, 
the  hopper-dozier  will  gather  from  four  to  five  bushels 
in  an  hour.  But  while  this  destroys  many  of  the 
insects,  it  is  impossible  to  exterminate  them  without 
destroying  the  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  ground  in 
July  and  August.  Prof.  Lugger,  State  Entomologist 
for  Minnesota,  recommends  fall  plowing  of  all  sus¬ 


pected  fields,  the  eggs  being  thus  buried  too  deeply 
for  the  young  insect  to  force  its  way  through.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter,  as  the  insect  is  a  serious 
menace  to  agriculture  within  its  radius.  The  insect 
cannot  thrive  in  moist  eastern  localities,  its  home  be¬ 
ing  the  high,  dry  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

0 

Notice  what  Mr.  Bonham  says  about  California 
wheat.  A  car-load  of  dry  wheat  may  absorb  water 
enough  more  than  to  pay  the  freight  to  market. 
Water  is  a  good  thing  to  sell,  but  a  poor  thing  to  buy. 
Some  farmers  buy  several  hundred  pounds  of  water 
in  their  coal.  This  can  often  be  saved  by  laying  in 
the  coal  supply  during  a  long  dry  season.  At  such  a 
time,  the  coal  contains  least  water  and  most  actual 
fuel.  Hay,  grain,  and  many  other  things  that  are 
bought  by  weight  contain  considerable  water,  and  it 
is  good  economy  to  have  them  weighed  out  to  us  when 
as  dry  as  possible. 

O 

It  has  been  so  cool  this  season  that  the  old-time 
“  Preservaline  ”  fraud  has  been  slow  in  starting  his 
rounds.  He  is  coming.  Already  readers  begin  to  ask 
if  they  may  safely  use  the  stuff  in  their  milk.  NO  1 
It  is  against  the  law  to  do  so.  It  is  also  a  mean  and 
dirty  trick  to  sell  milk  containing  such  drugs  as  borax 
and  salicylic  acid.  Pure  milk  can  be  made  and  handled 
in  such  a  way  that  these  drugs  are  not  necessary. 
Don’t  try  to  sell  what  you  would  not  dare  give  your 
own  children.  Some  stranger  may  have  confidence  in 
you  and  use  your  drugged  milk  to  poison  a  sick 
child!  Preserve  us  from  “Preservaline.” 

O 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  printed  on  page 
452,  describing  life  in  the  flooded  districts  of  the 
South,  during  the  recent  overflow.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  few  of  our  readers  will  ever  be  called  upon  to 
make  use  of  these  devices.  We  are  thankful  that  we 
are  living  on  high  land,  as  we  would  rather  irrigate 
than  feel  the  need  of  constant  drainage.  As  plum 
trees,  as  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  can  stand 
wet  feet  with  better  success  than  peaches,  it  may  be 
that  peach  worked  on  plum  roots  or  stocks,  will  make 
more  satisfactory  trees  in  flooded  or  damp  countries. 
Here  is  a  point  for  our  wise  men  to  discuss,  and  we 
hope  to  hear  from  them  without  delay. 

0 

E^Let  those  who  intend  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in 
corn  fields  remember  that,  in  Delaware,  where  this 
plan  succeeds  so  well,  the  corn  rows  are  44  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  only  two  stalks  are  allowed  in  a 
hill.  This  allows  considerable  sunshine  to  reach  the 
young  clover.  If  sown  among  ensilage  or  other 
thickly-planted  corn,  the  clover  is  shaded  too  much, 
and  will  be  spindling  and  puny.  Another  thing,  sow 
the  clover  early  enough  and  get  a  large  growth  by 
fall.  Get  it  in  a  little  ahead  of  a  shower,  if  possible. 
Crimson  clover  is  not  a  weed.  It  needs  good  soil  and 
fair  treatment.  Then,  with  a  reasonable  season,  it 
will  work  for  you. 

© 

A  reader  in  New  York  State  sends  this  little  note : 

Many  people  who  have  never  tried  it,  say  that  there  is  profit  in 
raising  Belgian  hares.  What  is  your  opinion  ?  Is  there  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  during  the  whole  year  ?  I  have  three  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  which  furnishes  no  income:  Could  it  be  well  used  for  a  rab¬ 
bit  warren  or  poultry  range  ? 

We  have  noticed  the  same  thing  not  only  about  rab¬ 
bit  breeding  but  other  things  as  well.  People  who 
have  never  invested  money  or  time  in  a  business,  are 
often  very  free  with  strong  advice.  We  have  never 
found  but  one  man  who  really  seemed  to  get  any 
profit  out  of  rabbits.  If  the  business  is  really  a  good 
one,  we  would  like  to  know  about  it.  A  few  men 
seem  to  have  made  some  money  in  skunk  farming,  but 
that  business  is  not  “  one  to  be  desired”. 

0 

We  have  found  the  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerine 
mentioned  on  page  454,  very  useful  as  a  tonic.  When 
properly  mixed  and  used  with  care,  it  is,  probably, 
as  useful  as  most  of  the  so-called  “  phosphates  ”  which 
are  sold  at  a  high  price.  We  are  quite  sure  that  some 
persons  do  not  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphates 
in  their  food.  They  suffer  in  consequence,  and  are 
more  liable  to  various  ailments.  Those  who  use  this 
phosphoric  acid  must  remember  that  it  may  injure 
defective  teeth  unless  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  rinse  out  the  mouth,  and  brush 
the  teeth  after  taking  the  mixture.  Milk  of  magnesia 
may,  also,  be  used  as  mentioned  on  page  454.  We  do 
not  have  much  faith  in  dosing  or  in  constantly  taking 
medicine,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  many  humans  need 
phosphates  in  their  systems  j  ust  as  much  as  in  their 
soils.  Many  a  soil  is  weak  and  halting  in  its  yield, 
because  of  a  lack  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  many  a  man 
becomes  tired  and  depressed  for  much  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  At  least,  that  is  our  conviction. 


A  reader  in  Illinois  sends  the  following  note  of  in¬ 
quiry  : 

I  would  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  gather  information  from  various 
sections  as  to  the  price  paid  this  year  for  picking  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  In  this  section,  the  price  is  1)4 
cent  for  strawberries,  l'/4  to  2  cents  for  raspberries  and  1  cent  for 
blackberries.  Considering  the  low  price  of  fruit,  I  think  these 
prices  are  rather  high,  and  I  know  that  considerably  less  is  paid 
in  many  sections.  Is  it  practicable  to  have  a  sliding  scale  of 
prices  according  to  the  price  for  which  the  fruit  sells  ? 

Will  our  readers  please  give  us  the  facts  ?  Generally 
speaking,  we  conclude  that  prices  for  pickers  are  less 
than  in  former  years. 

o 

On  page  452,  Mr.  Smith  gives  us  a  forcible  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  lime.  For  some  years,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  been  trying  to  show  farmers  that  the  old 
theory  of  liming  was  a  mistaken  one.  Farmers  used 
to  think  that  lime  is  necessary  as  a  direct  plant  food 
just  the  same  as  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  For  a 
few  years,  lime  gave  good  results  ;  after  that,  it  began 
to  fail,  naturally  so,  as  it  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
other  elements  of  plant  food.  Now  we  know  that  the 
chief  need  of  lime  is  not  as  a  direct  fertilizer,  but 
rather  to  overcome  the  acid  condition  of  the  soil. 
Certain  plants  cannot  thrive  and  grow  when  the  soil 
contains  too  much  acid.  Let  this  acidity  be  overcome, 
and  the  soil  at  once  responds  to  applications  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  The  experiments  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station 
have  certainly  shown  the  need  of  lime.  Now  that  we 
know  why  it  is  needed,  we  are  able  to  use  it  far  more 
intelligently  than  ever  before.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  most  of  the  other  important  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  following  out  Prof.  Wheeler’s  lime  experi¬ 
ments,  and  have  generally  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  namely,  that  many  dry,  upland  soils  contain 
an  excess  of  acid  which  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
application  of  lime. 

© 

BREVITIES 

The  robber  hen !  The  robber  hen ! 

Her  thieving  may  be  due  to  men. 

Men,  lazy,  careless,  slack  and  slow,  who  do  not  give  her  half  a 
show ; 

Who  sit  around  and  hold  down  chairs,  discussing  other  people’s 
cares, 

While  Mistress  Hen  so  vainly  begs  the  food  to  manufacture  eggs. 
Upon  her  comb  the  frost  nips  hard,  and  Mr.  Vermin  leaves  his 
card. 

Sir  Henry  Hunger  claims  his  own,  and  Thomas  Thirst  sits  on  the 
throne. 

By  Misery  the  hen  is  kissed.  No  wonder  she’s  an  anarchist! 

The  robber  hen!  The  robber  hen! 

Let  some  one  do  her  j  ustice  when 
The  cackle  dies  within  her  neck,  and  her  egg  record  is  a  wreck; 
For  Mistress  Hen  is  not  to  blame,  Go  blazon  out  her  owner’s 
name; 

The  careless  wretch,  for  such  as  he  have  taught  her  all  her 
thievery. 

A  sterile  hen  was  never  found  whose  pedigree  did  not  abound 
In  carelessness  and  greed  of  man— deny  the  statement  if  you  can. 
Unglue  yoursel  f  from  yonder  seat,  and  give  the  hens  enough  to  eat. 

Whisky  is  water-*1  tight.” 

The  hay  crop  will  be  heavy. 

Keep  the  cultivator  on  the  move. 

It’s  very  comfortable  to  lean  on  a  fat  salary. 

Yes,  sir,  a  spavin  makes  leg  gloom  in  the  horse. 

Seventeen-year  locusts  have  appeared  in  Ohio. 

Barley  and  peas  make  a  hot-weather  forage  crop. 

Don’t  let  Mr.  Stomach  steal  too  much  of  your  living  ! 

Yes,  ma’am  !  Bread  making  is  a  dough  me  stick  duty. 

We  wonder  if  you  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken. 

A  sore  on  the  shoulder  makes  the  horse  tender-hearted. 

The  surplus  rooster  and  the  scrub  bull  are  weed  breeders. 

What  has  become  of  the  demand  for  buff  color  in  poultry  ? 

Raw  bone,  if  finely  ground,  is  good  enough  for  most  crops. 

Does  it  pay  to  pinch  off  the  ends  of  squash  and  melon  vines  ? 

Here  is  a  tariff  for  you:  Tear  “  if”  out  of  some  of  your  plans. 

The  moral  y  dead  are  not  “Here!”  when  duty  calls  their  names. 

Corn  on  the  ear  makes  a  fine  breakfast  for  the  horse  this  hot 
weather. 

The  “egg  candlers”  now  use  electricity  to  throw  light  into 
their  subjects. 

Baldwin  apples  are  likely  to  make  a  light  crop  in  New  York 
State  this  year. 

A  “riE  melon”  grown  in  Oklahoma  shows  as  rich  an  analysis 
as  corn  ensilage. 

Will  Bordeaux  Mixture  take  the  curl  out  of  a  peach  leaf  ?  No, 
but  it  will  make  the  leaves  leave  off  curling. 

What  varieties  of  stock  are  you  after  ?  The  ones  that  will 
stand  the  most  abuse  ?  Are  you  a  scrub  hunter  ? 

“  Miscibility”  is  a  good  word  which  means  really  mix  ability. 
We  hope  you  and  happiness  are  miscible  in  all  proportions. 

Steer  away  from  sterile  hens.  How  to  do  it?  Keep  your  pens 
clean  and  keep  your  houses  neat— give  the  hens  enough  to  eat. 

Firm  russet  apples  are  still  on  sale  in  New  York  with  new  crop 
apples  and  pears  on  the  same  stands.  What  other  fruit  will  last 
lor  365  days  ? 

What  sends  your  berry  cane  to  cain,  and  fills  your  feelings  full 
of  pain,  and  makes  your  labor  hard  and  vain  ?  A  great  big  dose 
of  anthracnose  ? 

Can’t  beat  it !  What?  Young  pasture  grass  for  making  milk 
and  butter.  Young  soiling  crops  come  next.  Look  ahead  30  days 
to  the  dry  pastures.  Fodder  corn  will  help  you  out. 

The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  an  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  dogs  into  England  without  a  license.  Why 
not  make  yourself  a  board  of  agriculture  for  your  own  farm,  and 
put  the  licensing  of  dogs  into  your  own  hands  ? 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

In  front  of  one  restaurant  where  buttermilk  is  sold, 
I  saw  two  old-fashioned  dash  churns,  but  neat  and 
freshly  painted,  bearing  on  their  sides  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  within  PURE  BUTTERMILK,  FRESH 
DAILY,  is  for  sale  at  five  cents  per  glass.  I  don’t 
suppose  that  this  sort  of  sign  makes  the  buttermilk 
any  better,  but  it  is  a  taking  way  to  advertise,  and 
one  that  attracts  attention. 

t  X  X 

I  notice  that  the  strawberries  coming  from  Oswego 
are  largely  in  baskets  of  different  shape  from  those 
that  come  from  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  They  are 
deeper,  but  not  so  large  across  the  top,  and  the  sides 
are-  more  sloping,  though  the  baskets  are  of  about 
the  same  capacity.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
these  are  better  for  any  reason  than  the  larger,  but 
more  shallow  ones.  It  seems  to  me  not,  but  if  they 
are,  let’s  hear  from  those  who  can  tell  us  why  they 
are.  Which  do  you  consider  preferable,  and  why  ? 

XXX 

Pineapples  are  a  feature  of  the  city  markets  these 
days.  Not  that  we  don’t  have  them  the  year  ’round, 
but  this  is  the  season  of  greatest  abundance.  There 
is  considerable  variety  in  pineapples — and  in  prices. 
Some  of  the  little  strawberry  pines  from  Florida  may 
be  bought  occasionally  for  as  low  as  five  cents 
apiece.  Then  there  are  what  the  dealers  call  sugar- 
loaf  pines,  a  little  longer  in  shape,  and  of  a  yellowish 
color,  sweeter,  but  not  of  such  characteristic  flavor. 
Then  the  big  Porto  Ricos,  the  largest  of  all,  of  fine 
quality  and  flavor,  sell  for  from  25  to  50  cents  each, 
according  to  size.  Under  the  existing  tariff,  im¬ 
ported  pineapples  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  va¬ 
lorem,  while  the  McKinley  law  admitted  them  free. 
As  the  bill  with  which  the  Senate  is  struggling  now 
stands,  pineapples  are  taxed  seven  cents  per  cubic 
foot  in  barrels  and  packages,  and  $7  per  1,000  in  bulk. 
This  is,  of  course,  to  protect  the  industry  in  Florida, 
which  is  a  growing  one. 

X  X  X 

Eveky  little  while,  some  paper  brings  out  a  fabu¬ 
lous  story  of  a  frog  farm  on  which  some  one — gen¬ 
erally  an  invalid  or  a  woman — is  coining  money  in 
raising  frogs  for  market.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  to 
run  down  several  such  stories  and  find  the  mythical 
farm,  but  has  never  yet  succeeded.  I  inquired  in  the 
office  of  Eugene  Blackford,  formerly  Fish  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  York  State  and  a  high  authority  on 
fish,  if  they  knew  of  any  place  where  frogs  were  regu¬ 
larly  cultivated,  and  they  said  that  they  did  not. 
Many  frogs’  legs  are  received  in  this  market  from 
about  March  until  early  winter.  They  come  largely 
from  northern  New  York  and  Canada.  The  hind  legs 
only  are  taken  off,  skinned  and  sent  to  market.  The 
usual  sizes  run  about  seven  or  eight  pairs  to  the 
pound,  although  of  some  of  the  largest,  three  or  four 
pairs  weigh  a  pound.  The  usual  price  is  about  25 
cents  per  pound,  varying  according  to  the  supply  and 
the  demand.  To-day,  they  are  quoted  at  25  to  40 
cents  per  pound.  Taking  the  average  price  and  the 
average  size,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  frog  will  be 
worth  but  a  few  cents. 

X  X  X 

In  this  column,  last  week,  I  spoke  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  butter  exporters  upon  the  Government’s  report 
on  its  trial  butter  shipments.  But  the  trial  shipment 
seems  to  have  been  effective  in  a  very  practical  way, 
for  it  is  now  reported  that  a  London  firm  has  placed 
an  order  for  the  entire  output  of  the  Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  which  was  one  of  the  two  dairies  fur¬ 
nishing  the  butter  for  the  experiment.  The  samples 
of  foreign  butter  brought  over  were  viewed  and  sam¬ 
pled  by  a  large  number  of  butter  men.  The  Danish 
was  considered  by  far  the  finest,  but  not  equal  to  the 
American  in  flavor.  The  Australian  was,  at  least, 
three  months  old.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  American  buttermakers  have  a  good  chance  in 
competing  with  the  butter  which  now  goes  to  the 
English  market.  The  official  butter  inspector  of  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  scored  the  butter,  as 
well  as  a  sample  from  Minnesota  and  one  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  samples  scored  as  follows  : 


Flavor.  Grain.  Color. 

Salt. 

Pkge. 

Total. 

Standard  percentage . 

Percentages  of  samples  ex¬ 
amined — 

40 

30 

15 

10 

5 

100 

Minnesota . 

36*4 

30 

15 

10 

5 

98* 

Massachusetts . 

35 

29 

15 

10 

5 

94 

English . 

30  */* 

29 

15 

014 

5 

89 

Danish . 

35 

30 

15 

10 

5 

95 

Normandy . 

31 

29 

15 

10 

5 

90 

Australian . 

29 

29 

15 

10 

5 

88 

Normandy  (fresh) . 

3014 

30 

15 

10 

5 

90*4 

Irish . 

20 

2814 

14* 

10 

5 

84 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  two  samples  of 
American  butter  had  somewhat  the  advantage  of 


the  others  in  age  and  distance  traveled.  Some  of  the 
foreign  butter  showed  up  remarkably  well  consider¬ 
ing  the  circumstances.  f.  h.  v. 


IRRIGATION  ON  CAPE  COD. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  heard  little 
about  the  irrigation  schemes  in  the  Far  West.  There 
are  vast  tracts  of  arid  land  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Government  should  help  build  great  reservoirs  in  the 
mountains,  so  that  the  water  thus  stored  might  be 
used  for  irrigating  the  plains.  Of  late  we  have  heard 
less  of  these  schemes,  for  two  good  reasons  :  It  is 
evident  that  the  times  will  not  permit  any  large  in¬ 
crease  in  expenditure.  It  is  also  seen  that  such  irri¬ 
gation  would  simply  throw  vast  tracts  of  land  into 
direct  competition  with  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West,  who  already  find  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their 
crops.  Smaller  irrigation  schemes,  however,  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  developed,  and  it  may  surprise  many  of 
our  readers  to  learn  that  plans  are  actually  on  foot 
to  irrigate  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts. 

There  were  times  when  Cape  Cod  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  America.  Early  in  this  century,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  fish  business 
prospered  along  the  Massachusetts  coast,  and  Cape 
Cod  was  ranked  as  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  section. 
Most  of  the  old  whale  ships  have  long  since  rotted  at 
the  wharves,  and  the  fleets  of  fishing  vessels  have 
gone  elsewhere.  The  harbors  are  becoming  deserted, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  Portu¬ 
guese  have  settled  on  the  Cape,  the  population  is 
steadily  decreasing.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy  for 
the  most  part,  but  capable  of  producing  large  crops 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  if  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  moisture.  It  has,  therefore,  actually  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  State  might  profitably  engage  in  the 
construction  of  irrigating  plants  on  Cape  Cod,  so  that 
the  old-time  farmers  and  fishermen  might  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  driven  away.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  scheme 
will  succeed  in  this  generation  ;  but  it  gives  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  changes  that  have  come  over  the 
agricultural  sections  of  New  England. 

In  former  years,  with  his  market  close  at  hand  in 
the  fishing  towns,  the  Cape  Cod  farmer  was  prosper¬ 
ous.  Now  his  market  has  been  taken  from  him,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  extensive  manufacturing,  since 
fuel  must  all  be  brought  from  a  distance.  Here  is  a 
struggle  to  counteract  the  effect  of  industrial  changes 
for  which  the  Cape  Cod  farmer  was  not  responsible. 
He  turns  to  water,  the  cheapest  and  most  common 
thing  in  the  universe,  to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that,  all  over  the  country,  farm¬ 
ers  are  certainly  waking  up  to  the  thought  that  irri¬ 
gation,  meaning  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  is 
necessary  to  them  if  they  would  hold  their  own  in 
the  struggle  against  competition. 


WIDE  GUESSING  AT  TRUTH. 

LEARN  TO  SAY,  ‘‘I  DON’T  KNOW!” 

The  issue  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  for  June  25,  contains 
a  report  of  a  farmers’  institute  held  last  winter  in 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  In  these  meetings,  a  “  ques¬ 
tion  box  ”  is  prepared.  Farmers  are  supposed  to  write 
questions  on  pieces  of  paper  and  drop  them  in  the 
box  for  the  wise  men  who  conduct  the  institute  to 
answer.  When  actual  questions  run  short,  and  in 
order  to  encourage  others,  the  institute  workers  often 
ask  themselves  questions,  and  answer  them  for  the 
edification  of  the  audience.  In  the  report  just  noted, 
we  find  the  following  : 

Q.— What  about  H-O  cattle  food  ?  Is  It  first-class  ? 

Mr.  Smith.— Prof.  Jordan,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
recently  said  the  farmer  who  buys  these  patent  cattle  foods  pays 
300  or  400  per  cent  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer.  They 
are  made  of  ground  oil  cake  or  cotton-seed  meal  with  a  little 
ginger  or  some  other  tonic  added,  and  their  only  value  is  in  the 
oil  meal  or  cotton  seed,  which  may  be  bought  at  $15  to  $25  per  ton. 
Don’t  buy  them,  except  at  their  real  value,  and  then  not  unless 
you  know  what  their  analyses  are,  and  then  have  them  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  The  H-0  food  has  for  its 
base  oat  bran  and  other  refuse  in  the  preparation  of 
oatmeal  for  human  consumption.  With  the  bran  are 
mixed  corn  meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and  oil  meal  in  ex¬ 
cellent  proportions,  making  a  cheap  and  very  useful 
food.  We  have  used  it  on  the  farm  for  the  past  two 
months,  and  consider  it  excellent  in  every  respect. 
It  is  sold  on  a  guaranteed  analysis,  and  is  usually 
cheaper  than  bran. 

Now  Mr.  Smith,  probably,  never  heard  of  it  before. 
He  did  not  want  to  say,  “I  don’t  know,”  so  he  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  H-0  food  is  some  sort  of 
a  condition  or  condimental  powder.  Therefore,  he 
quotes  Prof.  Jordan  in  a  general  way,  poses  as  a  very 
wise  man,  and  does  injustice  to  an  excellent  and 
cheap  product.  At  this  same  institute,  Mr.  Smith 
went  on  to  tell  how  salt  liberates  too  much  plant 
food,”  and  how  Alsike  clover  puts  too  much  olein  in 


the  butter,  while  Timothy  hay  puts  too  much  stearine 
into  it  !  Is  this  a  fair  sample  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  at  our  farmers’  institutes  ?  Such  guesses 
at  truth  and  examples  of  spavined  science  are  of  very 
little  value  to  the  farmer  who  honestly  desires  to 
obtain  reliable  information. 

Our  observation  has  been  that  the  New  York  State 
institutes  have  improved  of  late  years.  The  more  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  certainly  speak  well  of  them,  and 
we  understand  that  last  winter’s  meetings  were  well 
attended.  There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  general 
feeling  that  few  new  recruits  are  brought  in.  One 
sees  much  the  same  faces  year  after  year.  The  meu 
who  conduct  these  meetings  and  those  who  answer 
questions  cannot  be  too  careful  about  their  facts. 
Why  can’t  they  learn  to  say,  “I  don’t  know  !”  now 
and  then — at  least,  when  such  a  statement  would 
represent  the  truth  ? 


BLANKETS  FOR  PLANTS  AND  HORSES. 

The  plant  bed  mats  in  general  use  are  chiefly  made 
from  straw  or  bast ;  they  are  light,  warm,  and  fairly 
durable,  but  where  used  in  quantity,  their  first  cost 
becomes  an  item  of  considerable  expense.  A  novelty 
in  this  line  is  a  burlap  mat  with  a  filling  of  wool, 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  cotton  filled  com¬ 
fortables  used  for  bed  coverings.  The  burlap  is 
quilted  at  intervals  with  machine  stitching,  which 
holds  the  filling  in  place.  The  mats  are  about  one 
inch  thick,  in  size  6x6  and  6x3  feet  6  inches,  and 
weigh  about  seven  pounds  each.  The  filling  is  held 
firmly  in  place  by  the  quilting  without  lessening  the 
flexibility  of  the  mat ;  the  edges  are  bound  with  tape. 
It  was  suggested  that,  during  exposure  to  winter 
weather,  the  mats  might  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to 
stiffen  them  through  freezing,  but  they  appear  to  dry 
out  so  rapidly  that  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
from  this  cause,  and  they  are  easily  rolled  up  when 
removed  from  the  frame  or  hotbed.  Experience  with 
them  during  two  seasons  proves  their  entire  relia¬ 
bility  as  a  means  of  protection.  While  they  equal  the 
straw  or  bast  mats  in  general  usefulness,  they  possess 
the  advantage  of  inexpensiveness,  since  they  cost  but 
about  one-fourth  the  price  of  straw  mats,  which  they 
excel  in  durability.  They  are  made  by  the  R.  T. 
Palmer  Company  of  New  York,  a  firm  engaged  in 
making  quilted  comfortables  for  bedding,  this  line 
suggesting  the  idea  applied  to  the  plant  mats. 

The  same  idea  is  used  in  making  horse  blankets, 
giving  the  warmth  of  a  heavy  blanket  of  wool  at  a 
very  small  cost.  These  blankets  are  made  of  canvas 
lined  with  burlap,  having  the  wool  filling  held  in 
place  by  quilting.  They  are  finished  with  strap  and 
surcingle,  like  ordinary  horse  coverings,  and  weigh 
about  eight  pounds  each.  The  cheapness,  durability, 
and  warmth  supplied  by  this  blanket  make  it  especially 
suitable  for  farm  horses. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  have  not  done  so  yet,  now  is  a  good  time  to  write  Dr. 
S.  A.  Tuttle,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  sample  of 
Tuttle’s  Elixir.  It  is  a  liniment  that  ought  to  be  in  the  house  or 
barn. 

If  you  have  a  churn  or  separator  to  run,  or  want  to  get  either, 
just  send  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.,  a  postal  card  and  ask  for  a  catalogue  of  their  dairy  and 
creamery  goods. 

The  owners  of  the  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J., 
have  decided,  for  good  reasons,  to  sell  their  entire  stock  of 
Plymouth  Rocks— Buff,  Barred  and  White.  A  tine  chance  to 
obtain  good  stock. 

Ark  you  going  to  make  any  cider  this  year,  much  or  little 't 
You  can  get  a  press  to  make  any  quantity,  large  or  small,  of  the 
Empire  State  Pulley  and  Press  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  Their  free 
catalogue  will  tell  all  about  them. 

The  points  of  superiority  in  well-drilling  machinery,  we  are 
frank  to  say.  we  are  not  well  posted  on.  The  manufacturers’ 
claims  for  the  Star  machine,  however,  seem  well  founded,  and 
the  reports  from  its  practical  working  seem  to  justify  them.  The 
particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Star  Drilling  Machine  Company, 
Akron,  O. 

Answering  an  inquiry,  we  are  not  running  the  Baldwin  &  Co. 
cheap  wagon  advertisement,  though  payment  was  guaranteed  to 
us,  because  we  could  not  advise  readers  to  send  to  this  house  re¬ 
mittances  in  advance  of  receipt  of  goods.  If  any  of  our  readers 
are  really  anxious  to  take  the  risk,  they  can  get  the  address  in 
almost  any  of  the  other  farm  papers. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  trade  catalogues  we 
have  seen  is  the  one  issued  by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  of  Ashland,  O. 
Pumps  and  hay  tools  are  the  specialties  offered  by  this  house, 
and  these  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  conceivable  variety. 
One  feature  of  this  catalogue  is  the  complete  price  list  so  arranged 
that  the  buyer  can  easily  find  the  cost  of  any  part  or  fixture.  We 
notice  pictures  of  gate  hangers,  fire  escapes  and  tracks.  This 
catalogue  is  well  worth  studying,  and  our  readers  should  send 
for  it. 

This  week  records  the  first  great  cut  in  prices  of  real  high- 
grade  bicycles.  It  will  be  seen  in  their  advertisement  on  another 
page,  that  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.  have  reduced  their  high-grade  Colum¬ 
bia  from  $100  to  $75,  and  the  Hartford  to  $50  and  less.  The  wheel 
is  bound  to  be  as  common  on  the  farm  as  the  buggy,  or  even  more 
so.  For  a  really  fine  wheel,  nothing  can  surpass  the  Columbia; 
but  for  a  really  first-class  wheel  for  general  purpose  aDd  service, 
the  Hartford  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  wheel  on  the  market,  when 
we  consider  the  guarantee  given  by  so  reliable  a  firm  as  the  Pope 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

In  the  place  of  the  ordinary  pillow¬ 
casing  muslin  we  can  now  buy  pillow¬ 
case  tubing,  which  is  woven  together  at 
the  sides,  so  that  there  are  no  trouble¬ 
some  side  seams  to  sew  up.  The  end 
seam  and  hem  are  all  the  sewing  re¬ 
quired. 

* 

While  we  believe  that  a  woman  who 
understands  the  chemical  changes  pro¬ 
duced  by  heat  ought  to  bake  a  better 
cherry  pie  than  she  who  regards  “  luck” 
as  an  important  factor  in  cookery,  it  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  women  of  wide 
general  education  often  find  themselves 
very  much  at  sea  among  the  household 
mysteries.  Then  we  often  blame  the 
higher  education  of  women,  declaring 
that  it  unfits  a  woman  for  domestic  life, 
which  is  just  as  reasonable  as  if  we  were 
to  blame  a  good  cook  because  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cooking  did  not  give  her  a  taste 
for  the  higher  mathematics.  If  we 
occupy  the  decade  from  eight  to  eighteen 
in  fitting  a  girl  for  some  profession  in 
which  domestic  economy  has  no  part, 
we  can  hardly  wonder  if  she  feels  little 
interest  in  home  affairs.  She  has  never 
been  taught  to  regard  them  as  important 
in  her  own  case  ;  they  are  simply  the 
things  mother  always  attends  to. 

* 

It  is  evident,  from  the  courses  in 
domestic  science  now  offered,  not  alone 
in  technical  schools,  that  we  are  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  such 
work.  Still,  the  best  part  of  such  train¬ 
ing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mother,  aDd 
she  is  delinquent  in  her  duties  if  she 
omit  such  education.  When  a  child 
begins  to  “  help  mother”  as  soon  as  her 
baby  hands  can  carry  a  tiny  duster  or 
brush,  to  make  wonderful  cakes  with  a 
pinch  of  mother’s  dough,  and  to  make 
strangely-cut  frocks  for  the  dolls  from 
mother’s  patches,  the  course  of  domestic 
science  is  like  seed  upon  a  well  tilled 
soil.  But  if  she  has  always  looked  upon 
housework  as  something  to  be  slurred 
over  and  crowded  into  the  background, 
all  the  domestic  science  in  the  world 
cannot  fit  her  for  a  well-balanced  home¬ 
maker. 

* 

The  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  though 
the  greatest  of  boons  to  women,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  lessened  our  readiness  to  do  good, 
plain  work.  Indeed,  the  sewing  of  our 
grandmothers  is  almost  a  lost  art.  Think 
of  Rosamond,  in  Middlemarch,  deciding 
that  all  the  ruffles  in  her  wedding  outfit 
must  be  double-hemmed.  Think  of  a 
shirt-bosom  and  ruffles,  stitched  to 
threads  with  the  exactness  of  a  machine. 
By  the  time  the  writer  was  12  years  old, 
she  had  cut  out  and  stitched,  with  pains¬ 
taking  care,  a  boy’s  shirt,  the  bosom  and 
cuffs  backstitched,  two  threads  forward 
and  two  threads  back,  the  selvedge  seams 
overhanded  with  stitches  two  threads 
deep  and  two  threads  apart.  A  set  of 
girl’s  underwear  was  the  next  thing,  all 
stitched  with  equal  exactness  and,  after 
that  accomplishment,  the  use  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  was  allowed.  The  work 
seemed  a  great  trial  to  the  little  fingers, 
but  its  benefit  has  often  been  felt  in  later 
life,  and  although  handmade  underwear 
is  now  an  absurdity  for  a  busy  worker, 
the  neatness  and  dexterity  gained  by 
such  work  is  a  valuable  accomplish¬ 
ment.  A  great  deal  of  the  poverty  of 
the  very  poor  in  great  cities  is  due  to  the 
thriftlessness  of  mothers  who  do  not 
know  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  means  at  their  disposal,  and  much 
discontent  and  unhappiness  among  those 
of  moderate  means  is  due  to  the  same 
cause.  So  we  have  reason  to  bless  any 
thought,  suggestion,  or  movement  to¬ 
wards  greater  comfort  in  the  homes  that 
make  the  nation. 


A  DOMESTIC  SYMPOSIUM. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  OUR  DAUGHTERS. 

Do  you  give  your  daughters  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  in  sewing  and  general  housework, 
or  do  you  allow  them  merely  to  “pick  up”  such 
knowledge  ?  Do  you  give  the  girlB  some  personal 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  the  house  ? 
Do  you  insist  upon  thorough  practice  in  sewing 
by  hand,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  sewing 
machine  ?  Does  the  prevailing  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  girls  give  much  opportunity  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  sewing  and  housekeeping  ?  Are  we  not 
lowering  our  conception  of  domestic  science  by 
crowding  this  work — the  life-work  of  most  women 
— into  a  subordinate  place  in  our  educational 
plan  ?  What  plan  have  you  found  most  effectual 
in  interesting  young  girls  in  such  work  ? 

Doctor,  Nurse  and  Teacher  in  One. 

Women  living  in  cities  do  not  feel  the 
lack  of  knowledge  so  much  as  farmers’ 
wives  do,  who  must  teach  our  children 
nearly  everything.  We  cannot  call  upon 
a  skilled  physician,  nurse  or  teacher 
when  the  case  demands  it.  I  often  wish 
I  had  spent  a  year  in  a  hospital,  an¬ 
other  in  a  kindergarten,  and  taken  a 
course  in  domestic  science  before  marry¬ 
ing. 

My  daughters  are  mere  babes,  but 
already  I  am  planning  for  their  future 
training.  It  is  one  of  my  hobbies  that 
girls  should  be  taught  the  best  and 
easiest  ways  of  doing  all  work  pertain¬ 
ing  to  home-making,  and  above  all, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  think  it 
drudgery,  but  rather  that  it  is  women’s 
highest  work,  and  worthy  of  their  best 
efforts.  So  much  of  the  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  family  depends  upon  food 
and  its  preparation,  that  I  cannot  see 
how  mothers  can  allow  their  daughters 
to  go  into  homes  of  their  own  with  only 
a  little  “  picked  up”  knowledge  of  the 
work  before  them. 

While  regretting  that  my  little  farmer 
girls  would  not  be  able  to  attend  a 
kindergarten  on  reaching  the  proper 
age,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have 
a  little  class  at  home  ;  teach  them  to 
sweep,  dust,  set  table,  wash  dishes,  cook 
and  sew,  all  in  play  ;  have  little  brooms, 
dust-pans,  dishes,  tables,  gay  dusting 
caps,  white  aprons  and  caps  for  cook¬ 
ing,  perhaps  little  songs  to  accompany 
the  work — anything  to  make  these  plain 
duties  seem  pleasant.  This  is  only  a 
“  thought  germ”,  and  I  have  two  years 
to  fit  myself  for  the  work. 

When  my  daughters  are  old  enough 
to  work,  I  wish  to  have  them  feel  that 
certain  things  rest  entirely  upon  them  ; 
for  instance,  they  shall  have  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparation  of  certain  meals, 
and  if  successful,  they  shall  be  given 
due  credit.  Girls  like  to  feel  that  their 
work  is  of  some  importance — just  “help¬ 
ing  mother”  does  not  always  call  forth 
their  best  efforts — I  remember  that  from 
my  girlhood  days.  Although  I  never 
had  any  taste  for  sewing,  I  am  glad  that 
my  mother  understood  it  well,  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  my  performing  a  daily  task 
in  that  line. 

Cooking  was  always  a  fascinating 
work  for  me.  To  concoct  dishes  which 
are  healthful,  palatable  and  economical, 
is  the  most  agreeable  work  I  can  do.  I 
trust  that  one  of  my  daughters  will 
inherit  a  taste  for  this  work  ;  if  so,  she 
shall  take  a  course  in  domestic  science 
after  she  has  got  beyond  my  teachings. 
If  she  never  uses  such  knowledge  in  a 
home  of  her  own,  there  will  be  a  chance 
somewhere,  in  a  cooking  school  or  some 
one’s  home. 

It  is  only  when  girls  become  wives 
and  mothers  that  they  realize  how  much 
knowledge  it  requires  to  do  their  duty 
in  that  line.  Then  it  is  too  late  to  learn 
except  by  sad  experience,  but  mothers 
can  certainly  see  that  their  daughters 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  home¬ 
making,  which  includes  cooking,  sew¬ 
ing,  nursing,  care  of  a  house,  etc. 

MARY  S.  STELSON. 


An  Early  Beginning  Needed. 

Having  no  daughters  of  my  own,  I 
must  draw  on  the  experience  of  my 
mother’s  daughter  ;  that  ought  to  be  of 
some  value,  because  it  has  been  tested 
by  time,  and  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  theory  and  practice  that,  had  I  girls 
to  train,  they  should  profit  by  it. 

Sewing  was  a  regular  branch  of  my  edu¬ 
cation  ;  a  good  maiden  aunt  drilled  me 
thoroughly  in  over-and-over,  felling, 
hemming  and  stitching,  and  the  care  of 
my  own  apparel,  from  stockings  upward, 
gave  me  a  useful  knowledge  of  darning. 
I  began  sewing  so  young — children  are 
generally  born  industrious — that  it  never 
seemed  irksome  to  me,  and  I  remember 
taking  much  innocent  pride  in  keeping 
all  things  in  order,  and  a  lofty  scorn  and 
pity  for  other  girls  who  did  not  always 
look  neat.  Faithful  Scotch  Janet  of  the 
kitchen  taught  me  to  knit  and  to  net,  but 
rather  resented  having  me  mess  about 
her  domain  ;  so  I  never  became  very  pro¬ 
ficient  in  practical  housework  at  home, 
and  suffered  for  my  ignorance  accord¬ 
ingly  when  I  became  a  housekeeper  my¬ 
self. 

Certainly,  every  girl,  no  matter  what 
her  station  in  life  may  be,  should  have 
regular  teaching  in  all  branches  of  house¬ 
hold  science.  No  study  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  or  important,  or  will  bring  better 
results.  I  do  not  think  any  special  effort 
to  interest  girls  in  such  work  is  neces¬ 
sary,  if  an  early  beginning  is  made. 
Where  there  are  several  daughters,  each 
should  have  some  particular  work  for 
which  she  is  especially  responsible,  tak¬ 
ing  turns,  as  I  am  told  they  do  in  Shaker 
settlements,  cook  one  week,  chamber¬ 
maid  the  next.  This  plan  works  well, 
and  sometimes  develops  particular  skill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  girls  are  too  much 
crowded  nowadays.  They  have  so  many 
school  studies  to  learn  at  home,  that 
there  seems  little  time  for  household 
work,  and  bicycling,  tennis  and  other 
outdoor  pleasures  use  up  most  of  the 
odd  minutes  at  their  command  ;  from 
these  they  come  in  weary,  and  lounge 
and  dawdle  away  the  rest  of  their  leisure. 
Perhaps,  if  work  and  play  were  more 
systematized,  there  might  be  time  found 
for  domestic  economy ;  if  it  cannot  be 
found,  it  must  be  made,  or  the  maiden 
will  rue  it  some  time. 

I  believe  most  heartily  in  what  is 
called  higher  education  ;  send  your  girl 
to  college  if  you  can,  but  before  she  goes, 
be  sure  she  has  some  practical  knowledge 
of  household  science.  Country  girls  used 
to  be  supposed  to  know  more  of  house¬ 
work  than  their  town  sisters  ;  but  I  see 
quite  as  much  inefficiency  on  the  farm  as 
elsewhere.  Slop-shop  calico  wrappers 
take  the  place  of  the  neat  homemade 
print  dresses  we  used  to  see,  and  as  they 
are  generally  ragged  after  a  few  days’ 
wear,  with  no  pieces  to  mend  with  (and 
sometimes  no  “  know-how”),  they  look 
draggled  and  untidy,  and  make  me  wish 
the  days  of  cheap  (?)  clothing  were  over, 
and  that  there  were  more  old-fashioned 
girls  with  skill  enough  to  make  their 
own  work-dresses.  mary  mann. 

Interest  the  Mother  First. 

I  have  not  given  my  daughter  a  regular 
course  of  instruction,  but  we  have 
worked  together  through  the  years.  It 
has  been  “helping  mother”,  and  it  may 
be  in  this  I  voice  the  experience  of  some 
other  mother.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  my  daughter,  had  I  given 
regular  instruction  instead  of  letting 
her  learn  by  watching  me  in  cooking, 
sewing,  etc.;  still  I  find  in  absence  or 
sickness,,  the  household  wheels  roll 
smoothly  on  under  her  hand. 

I  do  not  think  the  prevailing  system  of 
education  leaves  us  mothers  very  much 
time  for  home  teaching.  Our  girls  are 
“  so  tired  ”  by  Friday,  nay,  I  would  bet¬ 


ter  say,  Saturday  night,  for  the  weekly 
essay  claims  a  part  of  that  so-called 
holiday,  we  mothers  feel  more  inclined 
to  indulge  them  in  a  long  breath  that 
does  not  savor  of  book,  or  pencil,  rather 
than  setting  them  at  household  tasks, 
however  good  it  may  be  for  them  in 
after  life. 

As  to  instructing  our  daughters  in 
sewing,  when  my  girl  was  quite  a  little 
tot,  she  begun  fashioning  clothes  for  her 
doll.  Quite  astonishing  garments  they 
were  at  first,  as  to  style  of  cut  and  the 
stitches,  but  as  the  years  went  on,  that 
all  mended,  and  somewhere  in  the  house, 
there  stands  a  well-filled  doll’s  trunk — 
dainty  skirts,  waists,  hats,  bonnets, 
toques,  etc. — all  laid  aside,  and  daughter 
cuts  by  larger  patterns,  and  standing 
before  the  glass  fits  them  herself,  and 
makes  and  trims  hats  for  her  own  wear 
as  well  as  mine. 

As  to  interesting  our  daughters  in  all 
that  pertains  to  house  and  home  work, 
it  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  all  that  yourself.  Enter 
heartily  into  all  their  plans  of  change, 
even  if  it  does  jar  on  your  settled  ways. 
Let  them  make  fig  cake,  even  if  you  do 
like  jelly  better.  Let  them  ice  it  with 
confectioner’s  sugar,  notwithstanding 
you  always  have  used  powdered  sugar 
and  white  of  egg.  Above  all,  keep  the 
house  atmosphere  cheerful ;  commend 
their  efforts,  and  blame  seldom;  it  were 
better  never  than  too  much. 

EMILY  H.  STEEDMAN. 

Mother,  who  has  been  an  invalid  for 
years,  remarked  the  other  day,  that  it 
was  not  the  woman  who  attempted  to  do 
all  and  be  all,  and  continually  worked 
beyond  her  strength,  who  got  the  credit 
of  being  a  “  smart”  woman,  as  the  time 
surely  came  when  these  intense  ambi¬ 
tions  burned  out  youth,  life  and  strength, 
and  their  owners  were  partially  or  en¬ 
tirely  “laid  on  the  shelf  ”  for  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  their  days — faded,  sick  and  worn. 
Then  the  ones  who  had  never  been  noted 
for  anything  in  particular,  show  in  the 
foreground,  well,  strong,  young-looking, 
and  every  one  is  ready  to  exclaim,  “What 
a  smart,  well-preserved  woman  !  ”  Do 
you  see  the  point  ?  Perhaps  it  is  worth 
considering. 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest.* 
“How  often  we  see  it  exemplified,  but 
fail  to  take  it  to  ourselves,”  said  a  dear 
old  lady  to  me  recently.  “  1  thought 
when  William  and  I  began  life  that, 
if  we  ever  got  the  farm  paid  for  and 
could  breathe  free  of  debt,  I  should  be 
perfectly  happy.  We  struggled  along, 
year  after  year,  working  hard  and  prac¬ 
ticing  rigid  economy,  always  looking 
forward  to  that  happy  time  when  we 
should  owe  no  one  and  could  please  our¬ 
selves.  At  last  it  came,  but  we  were 
both  middle-aged,  the  children  were 
married  and  in  homes  of  their  own.  A 
few  short  years,  and  William  was  gone 
to  his  long  home,  and  I  am  left  with 
the  consciousness  that  those  long  years 
of  toil  and  struggle  were  the  happy 
years  of  my  life  and  his — only  wonder¬ 
ing  that  we  could  not  realize  it  while  we 
were  passing  through  them.” 

SWEET  FERN. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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land,  it  does  not  thrive  here,  and  can¬ 
not  be  recommended  as  a  bedder  in  the 
East,  though  we  have  had  some  favor¬ 
able  accounts  of  it  in  California.  For  a 
pink  H.  R.,  Mrs.  John  Laing  is  the  best 
bedding  rose  we  can  recommend. 

The  black  or  bronze  spots  appearing 
on  some  of  the  leaves  are  no  doubt 
Black  spot,  often  a  serious  trouble. 
Spray  the  affected  branches  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  and  cut  off  and  burn  the 
spotted  leaves.  Do  not  allow  any  dead 
leaves  to  lie  about  the  bed. 

Violets  in  Frame. 


Cutting  Back  Maple  Trees. 

F.  W.  B.,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — I  have 
some  maple  trees  about  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
which  have  grown  to  10  or  12  feet  in  height  before 
throwing  out  any  branches.  They  now  have  a 
few  at  the  extreme  top.  Could  I  cut  them  down 
to  about  six  leet  high  in  the  fall,  and  would 
they  branch  at  that  height  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  our  friend  may  cut  them 
back  without  hesitation.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  only  way  to  make  shapely  trees  of 
them.  Maples  treated  in  this  way  are 
not  uncommon  among  city  shade  trees, 
where  carelessness  in  selection  or  im¬ 
proper  trimming  of  the  young  trees  re¬ 
sults  in  unshapeliness. 

Trees  Near  the  Seaside. 

It.,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.— What  kinds  of 
trees  would  be  most  suitable,  both  as  to  adapt¬ 
ability  and  effect,  for  planting  around  a  long 
lake  at  a  seaside  resort  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  our  friend  pre¬ 
fers  deciduous  trees,  we  would  mention 
the  following  :  Liquidambar,  Double 
White  horsechestnut,  Purple-leaved 
beech,  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron),  Yellow- 
wood  (Cladrastis),  Cut-leaved  Silver 
maple,  Norway  maple,  Reitenbach’s 
Norway  maple,  European  White  Weep¬ 
ing  birch,  Catalpa  speciosa,  Cercis  Cana¬ 
densis,  Gleditschia  Sinensis  inermis, 
Magnolia  acuminata,  M.  trinetala,  M. 
Soulangeana,  M.  speciosa,  Golden  oak, 
Salisburia  adiantifolia,  Salix  laurifolia. 

Decumana ;  Climbing  Hydrangea. 

B.  A.  if.,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.— AreDecumaria 
barbara  and  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides  suf¬ 
ficiently  hardy  for  this  locality  ?  The  tempera¬ 
ture  in  winter  runs  as  low  as  at  Utica,  but  does  not 
moderate  quite  as  soon  in  the  spring.  If  hardy, 
what  situation  is  best,  and  do  they  require  any 
particular  culture  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  recommend  the  Decu- 
maria ;  while  it  makes  a  good  show 
south  of  New  York,  in  this  latitude,  it  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  and  we  think  it 
would  merely  exist,  without  being  a 
very  attractive  feature  with  yon.  The 
Climbing  llydrangea  (Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides)  is  worth  trying,  though, 
possibly,  it  may  not  make  much  progress 
for  a  year  or  two.  Select  a  warm,  shel¬ 
tered  situation,  with  rich,  moist,  but 
well-drained  ground.  While  not  as 
showy  as  the  true  Hydrangeas,  this  vine 
is  beautiful  when  in  bloom. 

Mildewed  Roses. 

J.  A.,  Passaic  Co.,  N.J. — My  Tea  roses,  which 
looked  well  at  first,  now  show  some  disease  in  the 
leaves.  At  first,  marks  that  look  like  white 
powder  rubbed  on  the  leaf  appear,  and  as  these 
progress,  the  leaf  is  all  crumpled,  as  if  blistered. 
The  disease  seems  to  spread  to  other  sorts  of 
roses,  a  large  plant  of  Her  Majesty,  from  which 
I  expected  fine  flowers,  being  very  badly  affected. 
Some  of  the  plants  also  have  black  blotches  on 
the  leaves. 

Ans.  —  The  powdery  white  disease 
noted  on  the  foliage  is  mildew,  often 
very  troublesome  both  under  glass  and 
outside.  Warm,  humid  days,  followed 
by  cold  nights,  form  an  ideal  condition 
for  the  spread  of  this  fungus;  it  almost 
invariably  follows  a  sudden  chill  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  plants.  The  best  remedy 
is  dry  sulphur,  dusted  thoroughly  over 
the  affected  leaves  and  shoots  as  soon 
as  any  trace  of  the  disease  appears. 
Some  varieties  of  roses  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  this  disease,  and  the 
beautiful  Hybrid  Remontant,  Her  Majes¬ 
ty,  is  one  of  these.  Though  fine  in  Eng¬ 


A.  C.,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. — Can  I  grow  sweet 
violets  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  southern  side  hill, 
which  is  very  shady  after  the  leaves  of  a  large 
oak  are  out  ?  How  and  when  should  they  be 
planted  and  how  protected  ? 

Ans  — A  warm,  sheltered  spot  facing 
the  south  is  excellent  for  violet  frames, 
especially  when  protected  toward  the 
north  and  west.  As  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  the  violets  in  the 
frame  during  the  summer,  the  shade  of 
the  oak  tree  is  immaterial  ;  but  if  the 
branches  are  thick  enough  to  shade  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  it  is  a  decided  disadvantage, 
for  A.  C.  will  need  all  the  sunlight  possi¬ 
ble.  A  great  many  violets  are  grown  in 
frames,  and  they  seem  more  free  from 
disease  when  thus  grown  than  when  in 
greenhouses  ;  but  in  the  North,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  flowers  and 
caring  for  the  frames  during  prolonged 
snow  and  frost  drives  most  professional 
florists  to  the  use  of  greenhouses. 

Ordinarily  violet  plants  are  grown 
out  in  the  field  during  the  summer,  be¬ 
ing  kept  tolerably  free  from  runners,  and 
encouraged  to  make  vigorous  growth. 
Between  September  15  and  October  l, 
the  plants  are  lifted,  all  remaining 
runners  cut  off,  and  planted  in  the 
frame  almost  touching  one  another. 
They  should  be  sturdy  crowns,  showing 
plenty  of  flower  buds.  A  touch  of  frost 
will  not  hurt  them.  The  strong  runners 
removed  may  be  planted  in  another 
frame,  and  carried  over  winter,  ready  to 
plant  out  the  following  season.  The 
frame  should  be  an  ordinary  box  frame, 
six  to  ten  inches  deep  in  the  front, 
and  double  that  in  the  back,  the  bed 
made  up  on  the  level  ground.  Rich, 
mellow  loam,  well  enriched  with  old 
cow  manure,  is  suitable  soil.  It  will 
be  well  to  bank  the  walls  of  the  frame 
heavily  with  earth  or  coal  ashes,  to  keep 
out  the  frost  as  far  as  possible,  and  as 
soon  as  winter  sets  in,  the  sashes  must 
be  covered  with  mats  and  shutters, 
which  are  removed  on  warm  days,  and 
every  opportunity  taken  to  give  sunshine. 
A  night  temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees 
suits  the  violet  best,  but  during  severe 
weather,  it  is  sure  to  fall  below  this  in 
a  frame,  so,  naturally,  few  flowers  will 
be  produced  under  these  circumstances. 
This  is  why  greenhouses  must  be  used 
to  give  an  abundant  supply  of  flowers 
all  winter ;  but  the  violet  will  not  en¬ 
dure  forcing,  and  any  attempt  to  rush 
the  plants  in  a  high  temperature  re¬ 
sults  in  disaster.  It  is  considered  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  mysterious  violet  disease 
which  so  often  results  in  heavy  loss 
may  be  traced  to  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  consequent  upon  unnatural  condi¬ 
tions  of  culture.  Watering  must  be 
managed  carefully ;  the  plants  in  the 
frame  wiU  not  dry  out  very  rapidly. 
Many  growers  advise  that  water  be  kept 
off  the  leaves  entirely,  considering  that 
this  lessens  the  risk  of  disease  ;  but 
occasionally,  Red  spider  appears,  and 
this  may  be  discouraged  only  by  syring¬ 
ing  the  foliage.  All  dead  leaves  and 
flowers  which  may  become  moldy  by 
lying  upon  the  ground,  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  everything  kept  thoroughly 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


clean.  As  for  varieties,  among  doubles, 
the  familiar  Marie  Louise  is  being 
gradually  superseded  by  the  newer 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  very  similar  in 
color,  while  in  single  fragrant  sorts 
either  California,  which  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  several  times  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
or  Luxonne  may  be  recommended.  The 
latter  has  been  a  favorite  market  sort 
in  Philadelphia  for  a  number  of  years. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Among  the  hardy  plants  now  in  bloom, 
the  native  Bee  balm  or  Oswego  tea 
makes  a  fine  show  with  heads  of  bright 
red  blooms.  This  is  an  inexpensive  plant, 
giving  satisfaction  year  after  year.  It 
likes  moist  ground,  but  flourishes  in  any 
garden  soil.  Being  quite  a  tall  grower,  it 
should  be  put  towards  the  back  of  a  bed, 
or  among  the  low  shrubbery.  This 
plant  was  a  showy  feature  on  the 
Wooded  Island  in  Jackson  Park,  Chicago, 
during  the  World’s  Fair.  There  is  a 
white-flowered  variety  which,  though 
attractive,  is  not  nearly  so  showy  as  the 
red. 

If  warm  weather  continue,  the  sweet 
peas  will  soon  begin  to  suffer  from  it. 
A  mulch  of  grass  clippings,  to  keep  the 
sun  from  baking  the  ground,  will  bene¬ 
fit  them,  or  a  constant  stirring  of  the 
surface,  thus  conserving  the  moisture 
and  making  a  dust  mulch.  Of  course, 
the  sprays  should  all  be  plucked,  so 
that  the  flowers  do  not  go  to  seed.  If 
Red  spider  appear — it  was  very  trouble¬ 
some  last  summer — spray  the  vines  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  hose,  directing  a  good, 
hard  stream  towards  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves. 

It  will  be  well  to  pinch  out  the 
Phloxes  for  the  second  and  last  time 
before  the  middle  of  July.  Bedding 
Coleus,  which  are  making  a  tall  growth, 
should  be  pinched  out  to  make  them 
branch,  and  the  pinching  out  of  the 
Cosmos  must,  also,  be  borne  in  mind. 
Verbena  flowers  should  be  nipped  off  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  stem  as  they 
fade,  and  this  will  induce  branching.  A 
good  effect  is  produced  by  pegging  Ver¬ 
benas  down  flat,  to  form  a  carpet  for 
taller  growing  plants  ;  they  will  soon 
make  a  thick  carpet,  throwing  up  their 
flowers  above  very  prettily. 

The  Japan  Irises  are  among  the 
showiest  garden  plants  now  in  bloom. 
Those  who  have  only  grown  the  or¬ 
dinary  English  and  German  Irises  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these 
Japanese  sorts.  Their  broad  overlapp¬ 
ing  petals  make  them  appear  double, 
some  of  them  being  actually  semi-double, 
and  in  color  they  are  pure  white,  deep 
purple,  bright  magenta,  and  blue,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  variety  of  shades,  some¬ 
times  laced  and  feathered  like  fancy 
tulips.  These  Irises  grow  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  but  they  prefer  moisture. 
One  amateur  grower  near  New  York 
gives  his  Iris  bed  a  daily  flooding,  the 
water  being  held  by  a  band  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  some  four  inches  deep,  which 


is  stuck  into  the  ground  for  about  half 
its  depth,  forming  a  rim  all  around  the 
bed.  The  plants  revel  in  the  moisture 
thus  retained,  and  its  effect  is  seen  in 
size  and  abundance  of  bloom.  Unnamed 
seedlings  of  this  Iris  (I.  Kaempferi) 
give  fine  results,  but  many  of  the  finer 
sorts  are  named.  The  Emperor  of  Japan 
is  rich  maroon  ;  Empress  of  Japan,  laven¬ 
der  penciled  with  white;  Murusaki,  a 
rich  purple,  has  strangely  waving 
petals  ;  Daibutz,  deep  indigo,  semi¬ 
double  ;  Virginalis,  pure  white,  very 
fine  and  double.  These  Japanese  Irises 
are  comparable  only  to  orchids  in  their 
richness  and  beauty,  and  they  form  a 
very  showy  bed,  either  alone  or  as  a 
background  for  smaller  plants. 


Don’t  fire 

your  barn  ! 

Drop  a  common  lantern 
and  it’s  done.  The  lan¬ 
terns  made  by  the  Steam 
Gauge  &  Lantern  Co. 
have  a  Patent  Safety  At¬ 


Victor  Lantern. 


tachment,  assuring  entire  freedom  from 
this  danger.  They  are  perfect  lanterns. 
They  can  be  filled,  lighted,  regulated  and 
extinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 

l.uy  them  of  your  dealer.  He  has  them,  or  can  get 
them  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  descriptive  lamp 
catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“THFi  For  family  use-  Cheapest  in 

luu  uunjuuu.  tlie  market  |3i  js  &  jg  Clr 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257South 5th  St.,  Phlla.,Pa. 


AutNIo 


,7  ,  ,  ■  ■  •  at t tiliiu. 


Weekly  sales  pay 
big  money. 

We  make  a  high  grade 
us  low  as  ^24.00.  wauiuhltj 
Fully  guaranteed.  Shipped  anywhere 
on  approval,  direct,  from  our  factory.  Na***- 

AIjPINE  CYCLE  CO.f  Dept. 90  . Cincinnati, O. 


uiuuoy, 

BICYCLE 


A  The  back  break- 
1  ing  strain,  of 
1  tub’s-work,  the 
1  annoyance  of 
half  cleansed  clothes  when  she  uses 

THE 

Peoria  Washer 

It’s  built  on  the  BALL  BEARING  principle 
—no  friction  in  its  wearing  parts.  That’s 
why  it  works  so  easily.  It’s  a  thorough 
cleanser  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  laces. 

Booklet  Free. 

CLARK,  QUtEN  &  MORSE, 

815  W.  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


— VICTORIES. _ >■ 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Sliver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans.  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA — Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Assocjation,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS — World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893 


HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition.  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
343,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,"97 

ft?"  Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canudas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  .LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER.  COLO. 

t®r‘We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  tha 
nnequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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BOOK  TRADE  NOTES. 

WHAT  BOOKS  A  HE  FOR. 

It  is  a  fact  which  no  sensible  person 
can  deny,  that  many  boys  and  girls  are 
anxious  to  get  away  from  the  farm. 
You  will,  also,  find  grownup  men  and 
women  who  frequently  say  that  they 
would  like  to  run  away  from  the  farm 
and  never  see  it  again.  There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  dodge 
this  matter  or  attempt  to  deny  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  true,  and  the  man  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  dodge  around  the  truth,  will 
usually  get  bruised  by  knocking  against 
it.  The  question  arises,  “Why  should 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  want 
to  leave  the  farm?”  We  might  fill  a 
complete  issue  of  The  R.  N -Y.  with 
theories  and  facts  about  this,  but  to-day 
we  have  only  two  sides  of  the  matter  to 
consider  : 

In  the  first  place,  good  farmers  are 
born  and  not  made,  j  ust  the  same  as  may 
be  said  of  poets  or  carpenters.  Some 
boys  have  a  natural  inclination  for  me¬ 
chanics,  or  for  trading,  or  for  some  other 
line  of  business  or  professional  work. 
These  inclinations  are  born  with  the 
boys,  and  there  is  little  use  trying  to 
root  them  out.  Daniel  Webster  would 
have  made  a  very  poor  farmer  had  he  been 
forced  to  stay  on  the  old  farm,  Edison 
might,  possibly,  have  made  a  living  on  a 
good  farm,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  question, 
and  think  what  the  world  would  have 
lost  if  Edison  had  not  followed  his 
natural  inclination  and  given  his  life  to 
the  work  of  digging  into  the  mysteries 
of  electricity  !  Therefore,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  some  boys  go  away  from  the 
farm  because  they  ought  to  go.  It  is  a 
part  of  human  destiny  and  the  world  is 
better  for  their  going. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  some 
boys  and  men  think  they  are  called  away 
from  the  farm  when  really  they  ought 
to  stay  there.  In  other  words,  when 
they  go  out  into  the  world,  they  obey  a 
false  call.  It  is  like  the  young  man  who 
came  to  the  old  minister  and  said  that 
he  felt  he  was  called  on  to  preach.  The 
minister  looked  at  him  and  said,  “  All  I 
have  to  say  is  that  I  think  you  must 
have  mistaken  the  call.”  Lots  of  boys 
become  dissatisfied  with  life  on  the  old 
farm  and  consider  it  too  dull  and  too 
quiet  to  suit  them.  Such  boys  are  driven 
from  the  farm  by  their  thoughts  ;  a 
thought  may  be  a  comfort  or  a  whip.  It 
may  take  out  the  sting  or  it  may  put  an¬ 
other  one  in.  My  opinion  is  that  lots  of 
boys  would  be  only  too  glad  to  stay  at 
home  and  develop  the  old  homestead  if 
their  thoughts  were  right,  and  if  they 
could  see  something  besides  a  daily 
grind  of  work  in  the  life  of  the  farm. 

Now  thoughts  are  made  chiefly  by  as¬ 
sociations.  We  take  them  from  those 
who  are  around  us,  and  from  books  and 
from  papers,  and  I  am  going  to  say  that 
it  is  largely  the  boy’s  association  that 
has  to  do  with  his  thoughts.  I  well  re¬ 
member  that  when  I  was  ahoy,  I  was 
obliged  to  spend  half  an  hour  each  day 
in  reading  an  old  copy  of  the  History  of 
Josephus.  I  did  not  understand  what  it 
was  all  about,  and  I  called  it  about  the 
driest  reading  I  ever  ran  across.  As  I 
look  back  upon  it  now,  1  do  not  consider 
it  a  strange  thing  at  all  that,  as  a  relief 
from  Josephus,  I  became  an  ardent 
student  of  dime  novels.  I  dug  a  big 
tunnel  into  the  hay  mow,  and  there 
made  a  cave  where  I  kept  a  dozen  or 
more  dime  novels,  and  ofttimes,  when 
the  old  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived 
thought  I  was  doing  my  chores,  I  was 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Dread,  the 
Avenger,  Big  Joe’s  Last  Scalp,  Big-Foot 
George  and  many  others  who  always 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  coming  to  life 
again  after  being  carved  or  crushed  or 
buried  or  drowned.  It  did  not  make 
any  difference  how  badly  those  old  fel¬ 
lows  were  injured,  they  always  turned 
up  alive  or  well,  and  I  knew  that,  on 
the  last  page  of  the  book,  the  whole 
story  was  coming  out  just  exactly  right. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  this 
course  of  reading,  namely,  the  History 


of  Josephus  and  these  dime  novels,  gave 
me  a  wrong  view  of  life.  I  came  up  to 
the  time  when  I  ought  to  have  stayed 
on  the  farm,  with  the  wrong  thoughts 
and  wrong  ideas  about  life.  I  often 
think  now,  that  if,  at  that  time,  I  could 
have  had  in  my  hands  some  of  the  books 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  offering  for  sale, 
I  would  not  have  run  away  from  the 
farm  as  I  did.  When  I  got  to  the  city 
on  a  salary  of  $3  a  week  with  a  board 
bill  each  week  of  $4,  I  discovered  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  life,  and 
that  the  old  farm,  after  all,  was  a  good 
place  ;  yet  there  was  something  wrong 
about  that  farm  life.  It  was  not  a  good 
thought  factory,  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way.  A  boy  did  not  get  to  love  a  farm. 
He  did  not  realize  that  the  soil  is  a  living 
thing.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  plants 
and  the  animals  as  intimate  friends.  He 
was  not  taught  to  go  into  the  mysteries 
of  Nature  and  try  to  find  out  something 
of  the  “why ’’and  the  “wherefore”  of 
the  great  secrets  that  were  locked  up  all 
around  him. 

To-day,  as  I  look  back  upon  those  old 
days  on  the  farm,  I  make  up  my  mind 
that  my  children  are  going  to  be  taught 
to  read  and  think.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  put  before  them  the  best  books  that 
I  can  find,  and  you  do  not  know  how 
glad  I  am  that,  nowadays,  wise  men  are 
writing  about  farm  matters  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  made  almost  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  story. 

One  great  reason  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  went 
into  the  book  business  is  the  fact  that 
we  realize  how  barren  and  empty  a  farm¬ 
er’s  life  may  be  without  sound  and  true 
thought.  The  R.  >N.-Y.  gives  you  the 
pith  of  the  matter  from  week  to  week, 
but  you  and  your  boys  want  something 
a  little  different  from  that.  You  want 
books — books  that  you  can  carry  right 
in  your  pocket  and  have  for  handy  ref¬ 
erence  ;  books  that  will  come  right  up  to 
the  front  when  there  is  any  knotty  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  settled,  and  tell  you  just  ex¬ 
actly  the  facts  that  you  want  to  know. 
Only  two  weeks  ago,  I  was  traveling  on 
the  train  with  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  Connecticut,  and  we  got  to  talking 
about  soil  culture,  and  how  to  produce 
a  large  crop  of  fruit.  I  told  him  some¬ 
thing  of  what  Prof.  Roberts  had  said  in 
his  wonderful  little  book  on  The  Fer¬ 
tility  of  the  Land.  The  man  was  inter¬ 
ested  at  once.  “  Why,”  he  said,  “  I  must 
have  that  book.  I  have  heard  about 
Prof.  Roberts,  and  heard  him  make  a 
short  speech,  and  if,  as  you  have  said, 
he  has  put  a  synopsis  of  his  life’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  farming  into  this  book,  I  must 
have  it  and  have  it  at  once.”  The  result 
was  that  I  sold  my  own  personal  copy 
that  I  carried  with  me,  and  he  put  it 
into  his  pocket,  glad,  indeed,  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  it. 

And  now  I  do  not  want  this  little  talk 
to  degenerate  into  a  mere  advertising 
dodge,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  say 
much  more  about  the  books  we  have  to 
sell.  I  do,  however,  want  to  say  to  you, 
“Yes,  sir,”  right  straight  to  you  as  a 
farmer  and  head  of  a  family,  “  Those 
boys  and  girls  of  yours  are  the  best 
plants  you  can  possibly  raise  on  your 
farm,  and  the  thoughts  that  are  growing 
in  their  minds  will  make  the  most  valu¬ 
able  crop  that  will  ever  come  out  of  your 
soil.  You  may  be  proud  of  your  wheat 
or  your  potatoes,  and  when  people  come 
and  praise  them,  you  like  to  throw  your 
shoulders  back  and  tell  them  how  much 
manure  and  fertilizer  and  how  much 
careful  tillage  have  been  required  to 
produce  that  crop.  That  big,  strong, 
active  boy  of  yours  may  fail  because  he 
has  not  the  right  thoughts  in  his  head. 
The  time  may  come  when  you  are  an 
older  man  than  you  are  now,  and  just 
at  the  time  you  want  that  boy  to  stay 
on  the  farm  and  help  you  out,  he  may 
get  the  idea  into  his  head  that  he  wants 
to  go  to  town,  and  sell  dry  goods  or 
make  figures  in  a  book. 

Now,  my  friend,  what  will  send  him 
there  ?  Let  me  ask  you  that.  Wrong 
thoughts  ;  a  wrong  idea  of  farm  life, 
and  a  failure  to  become  interested  in  the 


scientific  side  of  farming.  Begin  now 
and  help  put  the  right  thoughts  into  his 
head.  Here  are  three  good  ways  to  do 
it :  In  the  first  place,  set  him  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  You  are  a  good  farmer,;  study 
to  be  a  better  one,  and  in  that  way,  get 
him  interested  in  improvement.  In  the 
second  place,  subscribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
of  course,  and  talk  over  the  articles 
with  him  ;  discuss  them,  and  if*  you 
think  they  are  wrong,  sit  down  and  tell 
us  wherein  our  correspondents  have 
made  mistakes.  In  the  third  place, 
spend  the  value  of  one  acre’s  crop  this 
fall  in  good  agricultural  books  for  that 
boy.  Send  for  our  new  book  list,  and 
let  the  boy  pick  out  the  volumes  that  he 
desires.  Then  come  and  get  the  books, 
and  you  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that 
such  an  investment  will  fertilize  that 
boy’s  mind  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
We  want  your  book  trade  !  The  time  is 
coming  when  you  ought  to  have,  at 
least,  the  beginning  of  an  agricultural 
library.  You  cannot  really  get  along 
without  it,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to 
get  it  for  you  to  better  advantage,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  one  else. 


Ontario  Countt,  N.  Y. — The  season,  thus  far, 
has  been  dry  and  cold,  but  to-day  (June  29),  we 
have  had  a  very  refreshing  rain.  Corn  is  very 
backward;  it  has  had  a  good  many  drawbacks. 
Clover  hay  is  an  excellent  crop.  Timothy  hay 
will  be  light.  Barley  and  oats  are  doing  well. 
Heavy  growth  of  wheat  straw,  but  very  short 
heads.  Late  potatoes  are  being  eaten  badly  with 
bugs.  E.  T.  B. 


Making  the  baby 
happy  is  a  woman¬ 
ly  woman’s  best 
pleasure.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a 
healthy  baby  hap¬ 
py.  Such  a  baby 
is  born  happy. 
Smiles  and  dim¬ 
ples  are  as  natural 
to  it  as  fretfulness 
is  to  a  puny,  sick¬ 
ly  child.  It  rests  with  every  woman  wheth¬ 
er  her  baby  shall  be  healthy  and  happy,  or 
puny  and  miserable.  If  during  the  period 
preceding  maternity  a  woman  takes  proper 
care  of  the  organs  upon  which  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  the  *u*e  depends,  she  insures  the 
health  of  herwrlf  and  child.  It  is  easy  to  do 
this.  The  ptoper  medicine  is  at  hand. 
Over  90,000  women  have  testified  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  valne  of  it. 

The  organs  that  make  wifehood  and  moth¬ 
erhood  possible  are  directly  acted  upon  by 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
makes  them  strong  and  healthy.  It  cures 
all  weakness  and  disease.  It  prepares  for 
maternity.  It  does  away  with  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  expectant  period.  It  insures 
baby’s  health  and  makes  its  advent  easy 
and  almost  painless.  Druggists  sell  more 
of  the  “Favorite  Prescription  ”  than  of  all 

it.  _  ? -  it.,  -a.  ~  -  ^  J  «  r.,  M  A  ,  V\  4  *4  A  H 


“  I  am  anxious  to  add  my  testimonial  to  your 
‘  Favorite  Prescription,’  *’  writes  Mrs.  C.  G.  Bran 
don,  of  Fort  Grant,  Graham  Co.,  Ariz.  “  I  had 
been  using  the  ‘  Prescription  ’  for  several  months 
previous  to  my  confinement,  and  I  am  sure  I 
have  been  benefited  greatly  from  the  time  I  com¬ 
menced  to  use  h.  I  feel  roily  as  well  as  ever  I 
did  in  my  life.  Up  to  the  very  day  when  the 
baby  was  born  I  did  all  my  own  housework;  and 
during  confinement  I  had  not  the  least  symptoms 
of  fever.  The  ‘ordeal’  was  nothing  to  what 
I  expected." 

The  woman  who  owns  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser 
probably  does  not  realise  at  once  all  that 
she  gave  in  exchange  for  it.  There  was  the 
price  of  $1.50.  That  paid  for  the  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  1,008  pages.  Then,  as  day  by  day 
she  looked  into  these  pages,  one  by  one  she 
gave  away  her  anxieties  for  her  family’s 
health.  She  learned  how  to  make  her  chil¬ 
dren  well.  In  the  chapters  especially  treat¬ 
ing  of  her  own  weaknesses,  she  learned  the 
causes  and  the  cures.  680,000  copies  have 
been  sold  at  $1.50  each.  Now  an  edition 
in  strong  paper  covers,  will  be  distributed 
free.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps  to  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  only. 
Send  31  stamps  for  cloth  binding. 
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Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Emit,  and  make 
healthy  Treest  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Erands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

tW  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings."  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHEAT 

will  probably  bring  goad  prices  next  fall.  For  a 
big  crop  ule  Nit  rate  of  Soda.  Ask  for  pamphlet 
with  full  instructions. 

S.  M.  HARRIS.  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O  ),  N.  Y. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Senp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


I  Cash  and  responsible  buyers 
<  Address  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

[  708  Merchants  B’k,  Balt.,  Md 


I  |fij|  (^—Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
I  Iwl  CL  prove  tfteii  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
11.50  per  t<  n.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  in 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO..  McAfee  Valley.  N.  J. 


A  FARM  LUXURY. 

With  milk  selling  in  the  country  at 
one  cent  a  quart  and  cream  in  propor¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  cheaper  or  more  de¬ 
licious  luxury  than  a  plate  of  ice  cream, 
and  there  are  no  other  people  in  the 
world  who  can  have  it  with  all  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  smoothness  and  freshness  and 
delicacy  as  can  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  This  we  know  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  many  farmers  sell  the  milk  at  one 
cent  a  quart  and  buy  ice  cream  at  30 
cents  a  quart,  and  then  take  an  article 
inferior  to  that  which  they  could  make 
themselves  right  on  the  farm.  All  you 
want  is  a  little  ice  and  a  four- quart 
White  Mountain  Freezer.  We  have 


made  arrangements  to  get  one  for  each 
of  our  readers  that  wants  it  this  month. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  a 
dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  send  his  name  and 
address  and  $2. 25  and  we  will  have  the 
freezer  sent  you  at  once,  and  the  paper 
will  be  sent  your  neighbor  for  a  year. 
This  is  the  exact  cost  of  the  freezer,  so 
you  see  we  pay  you  liberally  for  getting 
the  new  subscription.  This  freezer  is 
made  by  the  White  Mountain  Freezer 
Co.,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  we  will 
guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
This  is  an  especially  liberal  offer  and  is 
only  good  until  August  15.  It  will 
positively  not  be  repeated  after  that  date. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, New  York 


$25  000  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’,.  Alban,,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds 


Plant  Breeding. 

Bv  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Coutains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


Save  Money  !  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  I 

Why  not  economize  ?  You  save  *10  to  *12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us, 
'Ammonia,  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c 

Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c. 

Ammonia,  2)4  to  3)4  p.c.Pbos.Aeid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c. 

Ammonia,  4)4  to  5)4  p.c.Pbos.Aeid,  13  to  15  p.c . 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WRITE 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  C0„  P.  0.  Box  1017. 708  Bingham  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . to 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert. . .  55 
Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  .  b» 
Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer. .  3 
Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer....^ 
Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . 


Per  ton 

. *22 

Potash,  1 )4  to  2)4  p.c.  16 
Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 
Potash,  3)4  to  4)4  p.c.  22 
Potash,  5  to  6  p.c.  25 
.  18 
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Apples  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.— The  pros¬ 
pect  for  apples  is  not  good  in  this  section.  As 
far  as  I  have  been,  but  few  trees  have  any  fruit 
on  them.  Those  exceptional  trees,  principally 
Greenings,  which  did  not  bear  last  year,  have 
some  fruit  on  them,  but  close  inspection  shows 
that  it  is  thinly  scattered  over  the  whole  tree, 
and  makes  more  show  than  usual.  A  good  deal 
of  fruit  has  dropped  off  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
There  has  been  almost  universal  neglect  of  the 
worms,  and  many  orchards  are  stripped  bare. 
Some  of  the  men  who  make  a  business  of  fruit 
growing  have  attended  to  them,  but  the  low  price 
of  apples  last  season,  and  lack  of  fruit  this,  dis¬ 
couraged  the  owners  of  nearly  all  small  orchards, 
and  the  worms  have  so  completely  destroyed  the 
foliage  that  it  will  take  several  years  for  the  trees 
to  recover.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  trial  of 
thinning  in  this  section.  c.  e.  c. 

Minnesota  State  Horticultukal  Society.— The 
regular  summer  meeting  and  strawberry  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  experiment 
station,  June  24.  The  forenoon  was  spent  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  work  of  the  horticultural  division  in 
charge  of  Prof.  Samuel  B.  Green.  Owing  to  the 
cold  and  wet  weather  last  spring,  the  strawberries 
and  other  fruits  are  very  backward.  The  grounds 
were  in  excellent  condition,  which  made  them 
very  attractive  to  the  visitors.  Mention  might 
be  made  of  the  fine  showing  of  the  peonies  that 
were  in  bloom  at  this  time.  At  noon,  all  sat  down 
to  a  picnic  dinner  in  the  large  armory,  and  en¬ 
joyed,  among  other  things,  the  nice  strawberries 
that  were  on  exhibition.  A  short  meeting  was 
held  after  dinner,  when  various  timely  topics 
were  discussed.  The  exhibition  of  strawberries 
was  not  as  large  as  hoped  for  on  account  of  the 
cold,  wet  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks.  If  the 
meeting  could  have  been  held  a  few  days  later,  the 
show  would  have  been  larger  and  of  much  better 
quality.  The  society  is  in  a  thriving  condition. 
The  legislative  committee  reported  the  failure  of 
the  passage  of  their  San  Joa6  scale  bill,  which 
they  worked  hard  to  get  through  the  legislature 
during  the  winter  session.  m. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  JULY  3,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choloe . 1  1501  17% 

Medium,  choice . 87160 

Pea,  choice  .  850  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  800  85 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  3001  35 

Red  Kidney,  choice  . 1  7601  77% 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  3001  60 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  900  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  0601  07 

Lima,  Cal.,  TOO  lbs) .  . 1  2001  22% 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel . ..  770  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  700  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

ii> i winery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 16  @— 

Western,  flrsts . 14  014% 

Western,  seconds . 13  013 

Western,  thirds . 11  @11% 

State,  finest . 14%@15 

State,  thirds  to  flrsts . 11  014 

Btat«  dairy,  nall-flrkln  tubs,  fanoy . 14  @— 

Firsts . 12%  013% 

cooonds . 11  012 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 13%©14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  flrsts . 11  013 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  extras  . 12  012% 

Firsts . 10%  011 

Seconds .  9%01O 

Wettern  factory,  extra. . —  ©— 

Firsts . 10  ©10% 

Seoonds .  9  O  9% 

Thirds .  7%©  8% 

Old  butter,  per  lb .  7  ©10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

Btate,  full  cream,  large,  choice .  7%@  7% 

Good  to  prime .  7940  7% 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6%©— 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  0  4 

Fnll  skims .  2%©  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doi  12  ©  — 
State&Penn. .country  marks,  aver'ge  best  11%©  — 

Western,  choice .  10%©  — 

Other  Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime...  10  O  10% 
Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  30  doz  case. ..  —  ©  — 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 1  60  ©1  80 

FRU1T8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb .  5  0  6% 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4  ©  4% 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4%©  4% 

Common,  per  lb .  2%©  4% 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  l%@  2% 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  0  3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2%©  3 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1%©  1% 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  ©  1% 

Peaches,  8undrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  ©— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9%©10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 12  012% 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  ©— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  4  ©  6 

Plums.  Southern  Damson,  1895.  per  lb . —  ©— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  N.  C.,  new,  per  bbl  . 1  OOOl  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  new.  Der  bbl .  400  1  00 

Blackberries,  per  quart .  6©  8 

Cherries,  oer  id .  40  7 

Grapes,  Fla.,  per  cases . 1  0002  00 

Huckleberries,  per  quart .  tj©  12 

Peaches,  per  carrier . 1  0j©4  £0 

Pears,  LeConte.  per  bbl . 1  ro©2  60 

Pineapples,  per  100 .  4  000  7  00 

Plums,  per  carrier . 1  0002  00 

uaspberiies  nerquaTt  . 3©  8 

Strawberries,  Staten  Island,  per  quart .  60  10 

New  York,  fancy,  per  quart .  6©  12 

Up-River,  per  quart  . 6©  10 

Muskmelons,  per  basket .  5001  50 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100  . 15  00  8  30  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 73  074 

Rye . 86  ©41 

Harley  feeding . 27  ©31 

Barley  malting . 36  040 

Buckwheat,  silver .  85  ©37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  ©37 

Corn . 28%©  — 

Oats . 22  @— 

GRABS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  IOC  lbs .  6  60©  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85©  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @76 

No.  2 . 70  @72% 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 66  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @85 

Clover . 50  @65 

Salt . 40  @60 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

8hortrye . .  @go 

Tangled  rye  . 60  @60 

Oat . .  @40 

Wheat . . . —  @— 


HONEY. 


WOOL. 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  8%@  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @5% 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  .  .50  ®— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896.  choice .  8  @9 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7% 

Crop  Of  1895,  choice . 4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  2  ©6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 10  @11 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  7  @  9 

Crop  of  1896,  choice .  —  @ — 

German,  1895 . —  @ — 

German,  1896  . 18  @25 

ME  ATS— DRBB8HD . 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  8%0  9 

v* i-  to  good  per  lb .  6  ©  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  ©  6 

small,  per  lb .  6  ©  6 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  ©  6% 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  .  5  ©  5% 

126  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  ©  4% 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  3%® 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2%@ 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  8  @ 

No.  2,  per  lb .  .  2%@ 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  5%@ 

Pecans,  selected  per  lb .  7  @ 

Mixed,  per  lb . 


4 

3 

3% 


Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs 
Hlckorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  of  6( 

Bull  nuts,  per  bushel . 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel . 


POTATOES. 


Norfolk  and  N.  C. 


8outhem,  No. 


POULTRY— LITE. 


8 prlng  chickens,  per  lb. 

c  owls,  looal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb..  .. 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb. 
Duoks,  local,  per  pair  ... 
Western,  per  pair  . . . 
Southern,  per  pair... 


Western,  per  pair . . 
Southern,  per  pair 
Pigeons,  old,  per  pair. 
Young,  per  pair  — 


FROZEN. 


Scalded 


No.  2. 


Geese.  No.  1. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair. 

Phila.,  3%  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per 
Fowls.  8tate  &  P«nn.,  good  to  prime. . . 

Western,  prime.  Der  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz. 


6 

@ 

7 

— 

@ 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

2  00 

@ 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

• 

@ 

— 

. 1  6001  75 

75@1  00 

.  11 

@ 

13 

8%0 

— 

.  8%0 

— 

.  8%0 

— 

© 

— 

© 

8 

© 

75 

© 

76 

© 

— 

.1  00 

0 

— 

@1  00 

@ 

— 

© 

— 

© 

20 

■  12%@ 

_ 

@ 

11% 

.  8 

@ 

10 

.  16 

@ 

17 

@ 

14 

9 

@ 

10 

@ 

8 

@ 

— 

.  6 

@ 

7 

.  12 

© 

13 

@ 

13 

.  8 

@ 

10 

8 

@ 

10 

6 

@ 

7 

.  7 

© 

8 

.  17 

@ 

19 

3  20 

@ 

22 

.  8%@ 

— 

■  8%@ 

— 

7 

@ 

7% 

4%@ 

5 

.2  00 

© 

— 

@1  75 

.1  (10 

@1  25 

VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  large,  per  doz  bunches . 1  26@1  50 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches _  _  76@1  00 

Beets,  local,  per  lOU  bunches . 1  5002  00 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L  I„  per  160 .  2  E0@3  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  50©  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  60@2  25 

Caulloower.  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  — ©  _ 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Corn,  N.  C.,  per  00 . 1  00@1  60 

Jersey,  per  i00  . 1  00@  — 

Cuoumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket .  4Q@  60 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  60©  76 

Norfolk,  do'  bbl . 2  0C@2  25 

N.  C.,  per  orate .  400  60 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  %-bbl  box . 1  00©  1  60 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  doz .  — ©  — 

Docal.  per  bbl .  60©  — 

Onions,  N.  C.  and  Ky.,  per  bbl . 2  0l)@2  25 

E„ypt  an  per  bag . 2  00@2  10 

Eastern  8hore,  per  basket .  75©  — 

Jersey .  . 2  25@2  6C 

Peas,  N.  C.,  per  barrel . 2  50@3  00 

Long  Island  per  bag .  66@  60 

Peppers,  South  Jersey  per  bushel  crate...  1  26@1  60 

Radishes,  local,  per  xuO  bunches. .  .  .  60@  76 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  60@1  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squasb.  marrow,  per  bbl  crate . 1  26@1  60 

N.  C.,  yellow,  per  basket .  60©  75 

String  Deans.  Norfolk,  per  %-bbl  basket ....  40@  76 

Jersey  wax,  per  %-bbl  basket .  76@  — 

Tematoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  OO&l  37 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 1  60@1  75 

Mississippi,  per  flat  case . 1  00@  — 


Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania  XXX  . 24  @— 

XX  and  above .  21  @23 

X .  20  @21 

Michigan,  X  and  above . 18  @19 

No.  1 . 21  @22 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  one  . . . 34  @39 

Spring,  med .  33  @34 

Fall,  tine . 31  @— 

California,  scoured  Basis,  spricg,  Northern.35  @38 

Southern .  33  @36 

Fall  ..  26  @30 

O  egou.  scoured  basis,  Eastern  . 33  @38 

Valley  . 59  @34 

Territory  Staple,  scoured  oasis  . 35  @40 

Kentucky.  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing  IS  @H 

Clothing . 18  @18% 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  24.643  oans  of  milk. 
140  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  8i6  oans  of  oream, 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  *1.01  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


NEW  PRICES 

ON 

COLUMBIA  BICYCLES 


REDUCED  TO 


The  Standard  of  the  World, 

1897  GOLUMBIAS 

The  best  bicycle  made. 

1896  COLUMBIAS 

REDUCED  TO 

Second  only  to  1897  Models. 

1897  HARTFORDS 


REDUCED  TO 


REDUCED  TO 


REDUCED  TO 


Equal  to  most  bicycles 

HARTFORDS 

Pattern  2. 

HARTFORDS 

Pattern  I. 

HARTFORDS 

REDUCED  TO 

Patterns  5  and  6. 

Nothing  in  the  market  approached  the  value 
of  these  bicycles  at  the  former 
prices;  what  are  they  now  ? 


$75 
60 
50 
45 
40 
30 


POPE  MFG  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Catalogues  free  from  any  Columbia  dealer; 
by  mail  from  us  for  one  S  cent  stamp. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3%,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


THE  BOOR  YOU  WART™';  £;.!?  IVZ 

farm  produce.  Wo  have  It:  postpaid.  *5  cents. 

.1,  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Broaoalhin.  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  ano  Stencils  on  application. 
Referencs:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  orsmaller  lots,  all 
Products  Of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD.  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports.  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &CO. 


YOU  WANT  THIS  OUTFIT? 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WRENCH 


HEELPLATES 


BRISTLES 


rubber 

cement! 


It  need  cost  you  only  $1  25.  There  are  44  first-class  tools  and  materials,  as 
shown  in  cut,  for  repairing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware.  We  ship  them 

from  the  factory  by  freight,  in  neat 
wooden  boxes,  weight  20  lbs.  You 
neglect  small  breaks  because  you  have 
no  tools  to  mend  them,  and  forget  it 
when  you  go  to  town.  Another  stitch 
breaks,  another  rivet  loosens,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  the  shoe  is  worthless,  the 
tin  pail  is  beyond  repair,  and  the  harness 
gives  way,  all  with  loss  of  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  This  complete  outfit  need  cost  you 
only  $1.25,  though  the  regular  price  is 
$2.50.  Send  us  one  new  subscription  from 
one  of  your  neighbors  and  $2.25,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  complete  outfit.  Of 
course,  the  neighbor  gives  you  the  $1  for 
the  paper,  so  it  will  cost  you  only  $1  25. 
This  must  be  a  new  subscription.  The 
price  is  less  than  it  costs  us,  but  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  work  in  getting  the 
new  subscription.  We  cannot  send  it  at 
this  price  with  a  renewal.  We  make  this 
price  only  for  the  month  of  July. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


PUNCH 


& 

HEELPLATES 


RIVETS 


REWARD 

FOR  GETTING  US 

NewSubscriptions 


Any  person  sending  us  new  subscriptions  may 
select  the  books  or  other  rewards  mentioned  be¬ 
low  for  tiie  number  of  names  sent.  They  are  not 
given  to  the  subscriber  direct,  but  as  a  reward 
for  the  work  done  by  our  friends  in  getting  new 
subscriptions.  The  full  dollar  must  accompany 
each  subscription,  and  we  send  the  rewards  post¬ 
paid.  We  fill  subscript  ons  now  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  for  50  cents,  and  two  such  subscriptions 
will  count  as  one  yearly. 

For  One  New  Subscription. 


The  Nursery  Book.  Paper .  $.50 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  Cloth .  1.00 

American  Grape  Training.  Flexible  cloth.. .  .75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  Cloth . 75 

The  Business  Hen.  Paper . 40 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Paper . 40 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  Paper  .60 

Ensilage  and  Silo . 20 

Syrayiug  and  Crops . 25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place . 20 

Sheep  Farming . 25 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres . . . 20 

Landscaoe  Gardening . 50 

Country  Roads . 20 

Fruit  Packages . 20 

Asparagus  Culture . 50 

Caobages . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels . 30 

Fertilizers . 40 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New . 50 

Onion  Raising . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Squashes . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 


Literary  Gems.  Noted  Books  of  Noted  Authors 
All  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 


Hyperion . 30 

Outre-Mer . 30 

Kavanagh . .30 

The  Scarlet  Letter . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables . 30 

Twice-Told  Tales . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse . 30 

The  Snow-Image . 30 

A  V\  ouder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls . 30 

Early  Liie  of  Lincoln . 50 


For  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Cloth . $1.00 

Plant  Breeding  or  Cross-Breeding  and  Hybri¬ 
dizing.  Cloth .  1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Cloth .  1.25 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Cloth .  J.00 

Improving  the  Farm.  Cloth .  l.uo 

Tne  Cauutiower.  Cloth .  1.00 


For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine . $2.00 

Our  Farming.  Cloth .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Illustrated . . .  2.00 


Any  Two  For  One  New  Subscription. 


Landscape  Gardening.  Long . $  .50 

The  New  Botany.  Beal . 85 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  Groff . 20 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats, 
Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  and  other 

Pests . 20 

Milk;  Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler  . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 20 

Insect  Foes.  Long . 10 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits.  Colling  wood . 20 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres.  Grundy . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming.  Collingwood . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade . 20 

Ensilage  aud  Silo.  Collingwood . 20 

Insect  Supplement.  Long . 10 

Canning  and  Preserving . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Collingwood . 20 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed . 25 

Cooking  Cauliflower . 20 

Ilow  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

Crozier . 25 


For  Ten  New  Subscriptions, 


A  handsome  Waltham  watch,  men’s  size. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  compensation 
balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  aud  bet¬ 
ting  apparatus,  and  all  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  made 
of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  Tne 
case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com¬ 
pany  and  guaranteed  in  every  i-espect.  The  case 
is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $5.50. 
We  will  send  it  for  awhile  for  a  club  of  10  new 
subscriptions. 


For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

This  cut  represents  a  section  of  a  handsome 
rolled  gold  watch  chain  warranted  for  10  years. 


It  is  strong  and  durable  without  being  too  heavy. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  four  new  subscriptions 
with  $4.  If  not  satisfactory  send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  you  for  your  time. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions, 

Ladies’  Solid  Silver  Chatelaine  Watch,  Walua am 
or  Elgin,  seven  jewels,  and  all  improvements. 
The  front  case  is  cut,  and  a  heavy  crystal  is  in¬ 
serted  so  as  to  see  the  dial  without  opening  the 
case.  It  is  called  “  skylight.”  Price,  $8.  We 
will  send  it  postpaid  for  a  club  of  15  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Kl’kal  New-Yorker,  and  return 
the  price  to  any  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

THE  ROBBER  HEN. 

SHE  EATS  AND  DOES  NOT  LAY 

How  Is  She  Detected? 

In  every  flock  of  poultry,  there  seem  to  be  In¬ 
dividual  hens  that  are  nearly  if  not  quite  sterile. 
They  lay  comparatively  few  eggs,  and  do  not  pay 
their  way.  We  believe  that  such  birds  are  often 
found  in  breeding  pens,  so  that  the  few  eggs  they 
lay  are  used  for  hatching.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
system  you  have  for  detecting  these  robber  birds? 
How  do  you  pick  them  out  and  get  rid  of  them  ? 
What  proportion  of  hens  in  your  flocks  do  you 
consider  sterile  or  nearly  so  ? 

Never  Saw  a  Sterile  Hen. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  hens  are 
better  layers  than  others,  and  I  am  also 
aware  that,  should  the  eggs  be  set  and 
hatched  from  a  poor  layer,  the  pullets 
from  her  would  be  poor  layers.  Should 
we  breed  from  a  hen  that  is  often  broody, 
her  pullets  would  haye  the  same  disposi¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  Light 
Brahma  hen  that  will  lay  through  the 
season  without  an  inclination  to  sit,  we 
can  raise  pullets  that  are  like  her  in  this 
respect.  Follow  this  up  a  few  seasons, 
and  we  would  have  Light  Brahma  hens 
that  will  lay  three  seasons  without  sit¬ 
ting.  I  don’t  remember  ever  having  a 
sterile  hen.  I  did  raise  a  Light  Brahma 
pullet  once  that  took  on  flesh  so  fast 
that  she  did  not  lay  that  season,  but  she 
attained  a  very  large-size.  I  always  sup 
posed  that  she  filled  up  with  fat  and  left 
no  room  for  the  egg  organs.  1  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  hen  that  is  healthy  and  fed 
properly  will  ever  be  sterile. 

Massachusetts,  philander  williams. 

One  Way  to  Detect  Them. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  solve  this 
question  of  robber  hens  satisfactorily. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any  but,  at 
least  pay  their  way  ;  but  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  some  do  a  great 
deal  better  than  others,  and  I  think  the 
best  way  is  to  select  those  that  I  know 
to  be  profitable,  which  can  be  done  by 
taking  notice  of  them,  when  caring  for 
them  or  at  any  spare  time.  The  pens 
could  be  arranged  so  that  one  could  tell 
just  which  hens  lay  each  day  by  having 
the  nests  arranged  so  that,  after  a  hen 
laid,  she  would  have  to  go  out  the  other 
side  of  the  nest  into  another  pen.  This 
plan  would  work  all  right,  providing 
some  of  them  did  not  just  go  on  the  nest 
and  out  the  other  side  for  a  pastime, 
and  neglect  to  leave  the  egg. 

New  Jersey.  J.  e.  stevenson. 

It  Is  “  Failure  to  Respond .” 

When  I  have  found  such  hens  as  you 
describe,  I  have  always  assigned  and 
generally  found  other  causes  to  bring 
about  this  condition.  Close  inbreeding 
of  a  small  flock  might  cause  it  to  de¬ 
generate  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  sterility  as  it  is  one 
of  a  failure  of  the  bird  to  respond  to 
the  high  pressure  to  which  we  endeavor 
to  force  it.  We  are,  in  a  measure,  re¬ 
versing  its  nature,  and  must  expect  to 
find  some  that  will  not  respond.  We 
demand  that  a  hen  should  produce,  in 
two  years,  what  nature  intended  her  to 
be  six  or  eight  years  in  producing.  When 
one  fails,  I  would  not  call  it  sterility  or 
partial  sterility.  h.  e.  moss. 

Missouri. 

How  to  Tell  a  Good  Hen. 

I  have  never  been  bothered  very  much 
with  sterile  hens,  especially  since  I  have 
been  breeding  the  B.  P.  Rocks  almost 
exclusively,  and  selecting  the  finest 
developed  specimens,  both  in  shape  and 
color.  I  rarely  find  a  hen  that  does  not 
lay  well ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  had  such  a  hen  in  my  breeding 
yards  for  several  years,  and  I  have  made 
no  special  effort  to  weed  them  out,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  selection  of  finely  developed 
exhibition  specimens.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  such  a  course  of  selection 
of  the  prime  specimens  of  a  flock,  would 
rarely  include  a  barren  hen  ;  but  if  it 
did,  one  can  soon  detect  such  by  the 
failure  of  the  comb  to  redden  and  swell, 
as  is  invariably  the  case  with  constant 


layers,  especially  in  spring.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  too,  that  you  will  find  many  such 
hens  in  the  cross-bred  flock,  while  in  a 
carefully  selected  flock  of  purebreds  you 
will  rarely  find  them.  In  the  crossing 
of  breeds,  we  get  many  good  specimens, 
and  then  get  a  number  that  seem  to  be 
a  miss  ;  they  do  not  resemble  either  the 
sire  or  dam,  and  as  a  result,  are  almost 
a  failure  all  around  ;  among  such,  you 
will  find  the  barren  hens,  at  least  such 
has  been  my  observation.  If  I  were  se¬ 
lecting  a  flock  wholly  as  layers,  I  should 
select  the  long-bodied  hens  with  good, 
full  combs.  The  comb  is  generally  a 
good  index  to  the  laying  qualities  of  a 
hen,  and  if  I  were  making  laying  hens 
my  sole  object,  I  should  go  very  much 
on  the  size  and  strength  of  the  comb. 
I  would  use  a  pure  breed  of  some  kind, 
and  have  a  uniformity  in  my  flock. 

F.  J.  MARSHALL. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  American  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  Club,  Georgia. 

Well-fed  Hens  Never  Sterile. 

I  do  not  think  the  proportion  of  sterile 
hens  large  enough  to  pay  me  to  take 
any  special  pains  to  detect  them.  I  have 
never  seen  a  hen  which  I  knew  to  be 
sterile.  I  marked  two  hens  in  the  fall 
of  1895,  which  did  not  stop  to  moult  at 
the  usual  time,  but  continued  to  lay 
right  through  the  usual  moulting  sea¬ 
son.  In  February  of  1896,  they  stopped 
laying  and  began  to  moult.  One  of  them 
shed  off  quickly,  became  nearly  naked, 
and  froze  to  death  one  cold  night.  The 
other  shed  more  gradually  and  came 
through  all  right.  I  kept  my  eye  on 
her,  and  she  repeated  the  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  moulting  season,  laying 
continuously  until  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1897.  Thinking  it  possible  to 
perpetuate  the  trait,  I  mated  her  at 
that  time  with  one  of  the  best  cocks  on 
the  farm,  in  order  to  get  a  few  sittings 
of  her  eggs.  About  April  1,  she  stopped 
laying  and  gradually  put  on  a  new  coat 
of  feathers.  She  laid  no  eggs  through 
April  and  most  of  May,  when  every  hen 
is  supposed  to  be  laying.  A  casual  ob¬ 
server  at  this  time  would  have  said  that 
she  was  a  sterile  hen.  I  now  have  one 
sitting  of  her  eggs  hatching,  laid  since 
May  22,  and  she  is  still  at  it  and  looks 
like  a  pullet,  although  four  years  old, 
at  least.  I  am  convinced  that  the  usual 
cause  of  apparent  sterility  is  in  the  feed 
box.  The  hen  does  not  get  enough  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  make  an  egg, 
in  proper  balance,  and  is  forced,  on  that 
account,  to  quit  business. 

New  York.  o.  w.  mates. 

Summing  Up  Long  Experience. 

I  believe  that  this  question  of  survival 
of  the  fittest  (not  fighters)  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance,  and  too  generally  over¬ 
looked,  in  various  ways.  First,  in  the 
yards  of  the  keeper  of  fowls  who, 
through  carelessness  or,  by  the  pressure 
of  other  affairs,  we  often  see  such  flocks, 
which  look  as  though  their  carcasses 
would  be  unfit  for  food,  and  not  even 
their  eggs  seem  appetizing.  These  are 
generally  mongrels,  and  often  composed 
largely  of  old  and  decrepit  specimens.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  except  by  isolating  each  specimen 
for  a  time,  which  are  worth  preserving 
for  layers.  Again,  in  the  yards  of  those 
who  observe  every  careful  detail  of  cor¬ 
rect  management,  the  prevalence  of 
these  comparatively  sterile  specimens 
depends  much  upon  the  style  of  fowl 
bred.  If  of  the  broiler  type,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  by  outward  signs. 
Among  the  egg-type  Mediterranean 
breeds,  the  signs  of  prolificacy,  or  the 
reverse,  are  to  the  practiced  eye  quite 
apparent,  and  among  these  the  occur¬ 
ence  of  a  poor  layer  is  quite  rare.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  B.  P.  Rocks 
which  were  notable  layers  as  pullets, 
which  trait  rapidly  declined  the  second 
season,  and  again,  specimens  which 
never  proved  satisfactory  layers.  Among 
these,  I  could  not  detect  any  consider¬ 
able  difference.  They  all  looked  better 
to  eat,  than  to  lay  actively. 


Among  the  egg-type  varieties,  it  is  not 
my  practice  to  cull  my  flocks  with  the 
aim  to  remove  the  inferior.  With  these 
breeds,  the  expressed  difference  is  more 
a  matter  of  vigor  and  longevity  than 
actual  performance.  These  inferior  ones 
lay  well,  but  drop  out  sooner.  My  flocks 
now  contain  a  good  proportion  of  hens 
from  four  to  six  years  old.  It  is  seldom 
that  I  dress  off  females,  being  confined 
to  a  certain  small  proportion  which  run 
to  carcass  rather  than  egg  development. 
Such  are  removed  after  the  cockerels 
are  dressed  and  sold,  and  furnish  the 
best  of  eating.  A  little  later,  say  in 
February  and  March,  a  few  pullets  will 
always  be  found  which  show  no  signs  of 
ever  becoming  layers,  which  are  also 
killed  and  many  of  these  which  are  be¬ 
low  rather  than  above  average  size,  are 
suitable  for  the  table,  the  remainder 
going  to  the  cats,  as  a  reward  for  having 
spared  the  chicks.  From  this  time  on 
(unless  occasionally  one  which  goes 
heavy  by  midsummer,  an  indication  of 
waning  laying  capacity)  my  flocks  re¬ 
main  intact  except  as  Nature  asserts  a 
limit  to  their  days.  So  long  as  correct 
egg  type  is  observed  in  breeding,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  superannuated  hen. 
I  would  rather  have  a  flock  of  Leghorns 
at  any  age,  so  long  as  their  vigor  is 
manifest,  than  the  gross-bodied  breeds 
after  their  first  egg  season  is  past.  It  is 
my  impression  that  enough  feed  is  con¬ 
sumed  and  enough  hens  kept  on  this 

(.Continued  on  next  page.) 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 

Quickly  and 
Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero” 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  cutter. 
,  Sizes  to  suit 

1 1  all  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

!:  SOMETHING  NEW: 

l  i  desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
,  to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  >ew  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Corn  Buskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  GO. 

Batavia,  ills. 


That 
is  how 
much 
the  NEW 
TRAVEL¬ 
ING  FEED 
TABLE,  which 
we  have  applied 
to  our  machines  this 
season  has  increased 
the  cutting  power  of 

FEED  St  ENSILACE  OHIO 
CUTTERS  St  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Then,  too.  it  saves  about  that  much  of  the  labor 
of  feeding.  With  their  large  throats,  high 
speed  knives,  rapidly  revolving  feed  rods,  and 
this  new  traveling  feed  table,  they  will  cut 
more  feed,  green  or  dry,  than  any 
other  machine  made  positively  a 
self  feeder.  Catalogue  and 
“Book  on  Silage'’  free. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  O. 


HEEBNERS’7r,*.7?"lrH0RSE  POWER 


With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1,  ti  and  3  Horses.  . 


Catalogue  “  Ensilage :  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut 
{er  with  Crasher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Feec 
A  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc 
UEEUNEK  <k  SONS,  Lunsdale,  Pa.,  V.  H.  A 


THE  BEST  GRINDER. 

Farmers  now  prefer  French  Ruhr  Mills,  which 
grind  fine  table  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  and  Graham 
flour  for  family  use,  as  well  as  feed  for  stock,  to  mills 
that  grind  feed  only.  Are  less  expensive.  Write 
NORDYKE  &  MAEMON  CO..  270  Day  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind  ,  for  book  on  Mills  and  Sample  Meal, 
FREE. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Freeses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  80SCHERT 

PRESS  CO..  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “Alpha"  and  “  Baby”  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity.  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  k  PRESS  CO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


The  Safety  Hand  Separator. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

PUAMDinW  automatic  milk 
unAmriUN  cooleu&aerator 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,"  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO 

No.  39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION 

UILK  COOLER 

AND  AERATOR.  Latest 
and  Best.  Why?  Because 
It  Is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  cooling  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  cheap  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  In¬ 
ferior  coolers.  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  R.  LEWI8, 

50  Main  St.,  Cortland, N.Y 


There  are  not  as  many  agents  selling 
Safety  Hand  Sepa¬ 
rators  as  there 
would  be  if  the 
profit  to  them  was 
greater.  We  prefer 
to  put  the  money 
into  the  machine 
in  the  shape  of 
high  -  grade  work¬ 
manship.  If  you 
can’t  find  an  agent 
we  will  supply  you  direct  or  refer  you  to 

one  near  at  hand. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Don’t  build  until  you  hear  from 

AMERICAN  SILO  CO., 

Seneca  and  Jefferson  Streets, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 
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(CONTTNTTED.) 

continent  to  supply  America  with  eggs, 
were  they  only  the  right  breeds  for  the 
business.  f.  w.  proctor. 

Massachusetts. 

A  Slow  But  Sure  Method. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  pick  the  sterile 
hens  from  any  except  the  very  best  pens. 
As  soon  as  all  eggs  should  be  fertile 
after  mating,  six  or  seven  days,  one- 
half  the  fowls  are  placed  each  in  a  small 
separate  pen  until  each  has  laid  four 
eggs,  these  are  marked  with  the  num¬ 
ber  on  the  leg  band,  and  put  in  an  in¬ 
cubator.  Should  any  set  of  eggs  fail  to 
start,  the  hen  bearing  that  number  is  at 
once  removed.  When  four  eggs  have 
been  laid  by  a  hen,  another  takes  her 
place  until  all  have  been  tested.  The 
cock  is  put  in  with  the  confined  birds  an 
hour  or  so  every  other  day.  More  than 
one  sterile  hen  is  seldom  found  in  a  pen 
of  12,  and  a  great  many  times  not  any. 
This  method  is  rather  slow,  and  some¬ 
times  the  hens  do  not  take  well  to  con¬ 
finement  ;  but  it  is  the  most  reliable  way 
known  to  me.  l.  m.  loveless. 

New  York. 


DRY  FEED  vs.  PASTURE  GRASS. 

STORY  OF  TWO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COWS. 

I  have  been  making'  from  eight  to  nine  pounds 
of  butter  per  week  from  two  Jersey  cows  fed 
each  three  pounds  of  bran  and  2)4  pounds  of 
corn  meal  per  day,  with  one  pound  of  oil  meal 
every  other  day,  and  for  hay  oats  cut  in  the  milk, 
top  stalks  and  hay  made  from  Red-top  and  June 
grass.  The  cows  were  fresh  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Since  Slay  20,  they  have  been  in  the  pasture, 
and  have  had  two  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  one 
pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  day.  Yesterday 
we  churned  14  pounds  2  ounces  from  six  days’ 
cream;  the  increase  in  quantity  of  milk  has  been 
small,  about  one  quart  per  day  for  both  cows. 
What  I  wish  to  know  is,  How  should  I  have  fed 
last  winter  to  get  as  much  butter  as  I  do  now  ? 
Could  it  have  been  done  on  dry  feed  ?  j.  w.  m. 

Rochester,  N.  II. 

Other  Facts  are  Needed. 

I  fear  that  some  points  are  wanting  in 
this  diagnosis.  We  need  the  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  milk  at  the  stated  times  to 
help  draw  correct  conclusions.  If  we 
had  a  record  of  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the 
buttermilk  at  the  two  periods,  it  might 
clear  up  some  of  this  difference.  I 
should  expect  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  as  the  cows 
approached  the  time  of  calving  again,  or 
as  the  period  from  the  last  calving 
lengthened.  I  should  not  expect  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  per  cent  of  fat  to  come 
from  the  change  from  dry  feed  to  grass. 
I  do  not  remember  an  instance  where 
this  occurred.  I  do  not  think  it  practica¬ 
ble  to  make  a  combination  of  dry  feed 
and  grain  that  will  produce  as  much 
milk  or  butter  as  a  combination  of  past¬ 
ure  grass  and  grain.  It  is  evident,  to 
my  mind,  that  these  cows  were  not 
handled  as  intelligently  in  the  winter  as 
they  were  after  being  put  to  pasture,  or 
at  least,  the  conditions  were  comparat¬ 
ively  more  favorable  in  the  summer  or 
grass  period  than  in  the  winter  period. 

I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  faulty  management  during  the 
winter  period  I  can  see  no  other  rea¬ 
sonable  way  to  account  for  all  of  the  60 
per  cent  increase  of  butter  when  the 
cows  were  at  pasture.  h.  b.  gurler. 

Illinois. 

Never  Heard  of  Such  a  Case. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  the  facts  as  stated.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  figures,  the  two  cows  in  ques¬ 
tion  gave,  when  fresh  in  milk,  1  29-100 
pound  of  butter  per  day,  taking  the 
larger  figure  given,  nine  pounds  per 
week.  When  six  months  along  in  lacta¬ 
tion,  with  half  as  much  grain,  they  gave 
almost  twice  as  much  butter,  2  35-100 
pounds  per  day,  the  increase  in  the  milk 
for  six  days  being  but  one  quart.  It 
would  appear  then  (1),  that  the  milk 
was  twice  as  rich  on  pasture  as  it  was 
upon  barn  feeding  ;  or  (2),  that  there 
were  excessive  losses  in  the  handling  of 
milk  for  the  making  of  butter  when  the 
pows  were  fresh,  as  compared  with  those 


obtained  when  the  cows  were  further 
along  in  lactation  ;  or  (3),  that  there  is 
some  error  in  the  statement.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  quality  of  milk 
was  doubled  as  the  result  of  going  to 
pasture.  Cows  on  early  pasture  give, 
usually,  more  and  somewhat  richer  milk 
than  they  did  during  the  last  month  or 
so  of  barn  life.  I  have  never  known  a 
case,  however,  when  the  per  cent  of  fat 
was  doubled,  or  any  approach  to  it. 

Our  Ninth  Report  contains  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  variations  in  one 
lactation  period  of  115  cows.  One  of  the 
115  was  found  to  vary  as  much  as  3.0G 
per  cent  of  fat.  The  average  variation 
was  1.26  per  cent.  Of  63  cows  in  the 
Vermont  and  Minnesota  Station  herds 
there  quoted,  but  two  gave  their  richest 
milks  before  the  seventh  month  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  and  in  these  two  cases,  moderate 
changes  in  quality  were  made.  More¬ 
over,  the  average  of  62  fall-calving  cows 
(page  166),  showed  remarkable  evenness 
in  the  quality  of  the  milk  throughout 
lactation,  the  extremes  in  the  first  eight 
months  being  but  0.14  apart,  4.55  and 
4.69.  The  average  increase  in  fat  per¬ 
centage  of  136  cows  in  these  experiments 
as  between  barn  feeding  and  early  pas¬ 
turage  (Seventh  Report,  page  109),  was 
0.17  per  cent  fat.  The  average  test  for 
over  10,000  cows  in  April,  1892,  was  3  69  ; 
in  May,  3.88  (Sixth  Report,  page  113). 
It  hardly  seems  possible,  in  view  of  such 
results  as  I  have  here  quoted,  which  are 
in  line  with  others  which  might  be 
cited,  that  this  marvelous  change  in  the 
quality  of  milk  can  have  occurred. 
Whether  the  second  or  third  supposi¬ 
tions  made  above  will  account  for  the 
results,  can  only  be  answered  by  the 
party  making  the  observations. 

The  barn  feed  may  be  justly  criticised 
as  not  being  well  adapted  to  maximum 
production.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
a  ration  more  nearly  balanced  might 
have  been  fed  without  materially  adding 
to  the  cost,  which  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  produce  good  results.  The 
substitution  of  ensilage  with  the  ears 
left  on  in  the  place  of  corn  stalks,  of 
some  of  the  corn  meal  and  of  some  of 
the  hay,  and  the  more  liberal  use  of 
concentrated  meals  and  of  bran  would, 
probably,  have  bettered  the  ration  more 
than  enough  to  compensate  for  its  ex¬ 
tra  cost. 

Turning  now  to  the  specific  questions 
asked,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no 
combination  of  grain  and  dry  feed  can 
ever  equal  good  June  pasturage,  and  that 
its  quality,  succulence  and  palatability 
all  serve  to  bring  about  the  well-known 
favorable  results.  The  reason  why  qual¬ 
ity  is  improved  is  not  clear,  unless  it  be 
that,  as  a  rule,  pasture  feed  is  richer 
than  barn  feed.  This  doctrine,  how¬ 
ever,  is  somewhat  heretical.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  your  belief  that  pasture 
feeding  increases  “  churnability”  of 
milk.  That  word  is,  I  believe,  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
results  given  in  our  Fourth  Report,  page 
74,  very  clearly  prove  that  churnability, 
so-called,  is  not  influenced  by  the  succu¬ 
lence  or  by  the  dryness  of  the  feed,  but 
is  simply  a  term  used  to  conceal  the 
poorness  of  the  apparatus  or  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  operator.  .Joseph  l  hills 
Vermont  Exp.  Station. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Don’t  Dig  Down  for  a  Tub  S/To. 

S.  B.,  Hanoverdale,  Pa.— I  purchased  a  run¬ 
down  farm  of  70  acres  of  land,  and  intend  to  build 
a  tub  silo.  Would  you  advise  digging  in  the 
ground  about  10  or  12  feet,  and  cement  the  floor 
and  sides,  and  use  plank  on  top  of  the  ground 
with  iron  hoops  ?  I  filled  the  cistern  last  year 
with  green  corn,  and  the  neighbors  laughed  and 
said  it  would  spoil;  but  I  trusted,  and  with  good 
results.  It  certainly  is  the  substitute  for  grass. 
In  three  days  from  the  first  feed,  my  cows  gave 
twice  the  amount  of  milk  they  gave  before. 

Ans. — We  would  advise  you  not  to  dig 
in  the  ground  for  your  tub  silo,  but 
build  it  all  above  the  ground.  Make  the 
foundation  by  removing  the  earth  to  a 
depth  of  about  six  inches  and  filling  in 
with  rocks,  the  larger  ones  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  andj -smaller  ones  at  the  surface. 


With  a  pestle,  pound  the  rocks  so  that 
they  shall  rest  securely  in  place.  Make 
a  thin  mortar  with  waterlime  and  pour 
over  the  rocks  until  the  spaces  are  filled 
and  the  foundation  is  firm  and  solid  ; 
then  set  up  the  staves,  using  iron  or 
steel  hoops  as  you  suggest. 

Which  Is  the  Male  Pigeon  ? 

D.  S.  M.,  Oaks,  Pa. — How  may  one  distinguish 
the  male  from  the  female  pigeons  ? 

Ans. — It  is  no  easy  task  for  the  inex¬ 
perienced  to  distinguish  a  male  pigeon 
from  the  female.  The  female  is  more 
slender  through  the  neck,  and  with  a 
smaller  head  than  the  male,  and  usually 
smaller  than  the  male  of  the  same  breed, 
and  has  a  more  feminine  appearance  to 
the  experienced  eye.  The  surest  way  is 
to  watch  them,  and  when  you  notice 
one  bird  “  driving  ”  another,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  “  driver  ”  is  the  male 
bird,  and  that  they  are  mated,  with 
either  a  nest  of  eggs  or  about  to  build. 
When  sitting,  the  male  usually  sits  on 
the  nest  in  the  morning  and  the  female 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  male  bird  often 
struts  around  brushing  the  floor  with 
his  tail ;  this  the  female  seldom  does. 

j.  e.  s. 

Hen  Roosts  in  Texas. — The  dropping 
boards  in  my  henhouse  are  scraped  daily 
with  a  hoe,  early  in  the  morning.  At 
dinner  time,  the  boards  are  thoroughly 
dry.  I  use  a  sieve  with  a  long  handle, 
and  sprinkle  wood  ashes  over  the  roosts 
and  dropping  board  to  prevent  lice  and 
mites  and  keep  the  droppings  free.  I 
keep  the  droppings  mixed  with  the  ashes 
in  a  large  barrel,  covered.  I  believe  that 
the  ashes  mixed  with  the  droppings  will 
make  a  good  fertilizer  for  peach  trees 
or  any  plant  needing  potash.  Are  my 
views  correct  ?  My  roosts  are  1x3  inches, 
thoroughly  whitewashed  when  new. 
They  are  18  inches  above  the  dropping 
boards.  The  height  of  the  latter  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  size  of  the  chicks  ;  the 
larger  the  bird,  the  nearer  the  dirt  floor. 
I  do  this  to  get  all  the  air  I  can  through 
the  house.  I  have  a  ladder  for  all  of 
them.  I  use  tobacco  stems  in  my  nests, 

which  are  death  to  insects  of  all  kinds. 
My  chicks  have  clean,  fresh  water  from 
two  to  three  times  per  day.  Their  food 
is  looked  after  as  closely  as  my  own. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  eat  any  tainted 

f°od-  subscriber. 

Texas. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  a  mistake  to  use  wood 
ashes  with  the  hen  manure.  The  lime 
in  the  ashes  will  set  free  the  ammonia 
in  the  manure.  Wood  ashes  and  manure 
make  a  good  combination  for  fruit,  but 
they  must  not  be  put  together  above  the 
ground,  or  the  best  part  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  will  be  lost.  Dry  road  dust  or 
land  plaster  is  much  better  for  use 
under  the  roosts  and  to  mix  with  the 
manure.  Scatter  the  manure  and  ashes 
separately  around  the  trees,  and  work 
them  into  the  ground  at  once. 


Sometime  ago  my  wife  had  an  attack  of  Asthma. 
I  procured  a  bottle  of  Jayne's  Expectorant  and  ad¬ 
ministered  It  to  her  with  the  result  that  she  was  en¬ 
tirely  cured.-K.  A.  PIER  POINT,  Springvllle  Iowa 
May  27, 1897. 

Aid  dlRestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard¬ 
ing  testimonials.  We  offer 

$5,000.02  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes¬ 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


Guernseys. 


2‘ili  purebred  Guernsevs  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

BHINECLIFF,  n.  y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farm.Edgeworth.P.F.W.&C.R.R 


21  Times  Stoke  Pogis ;  5  Times  Ida’s  Rioter. 

St.  Lambert  Jerseys  by  Comely's  Matilda  Rioter; 
also  com&ination  by  Brown  Bessie's  Prince.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  8.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


It  is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  it  is 
LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 


Willswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

A  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  8heep;  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 


and  C. Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
woeks  old,  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 

T-, .  _ _ _ _  bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eggs. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Coohranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  0017,  Eureka 
King  6961 ,  George  It.,  7359, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices,  (tome 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Send  for  description  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C.  hogs,  two  of 
which  weighed  2806  lbs.  Sold 
2995  for  breeders  in  18 95 '96. 
despite  panic  and  hard  times. 

First  applicant  from  each  lo*  m 
cality  secures  a  pair  ON  TIMEW 
and  an  agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

135  Summit  St,  CLEVELAND.  O.  \ 


mJ 


P GLAND-CHINA  PIGS.  —  Another  litter  of  10 
Poland-Chlna  Pigs  from  a  400-lb.  Yearling  Sow  at 
$7.  Just  the  kind  to  improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  2C0  Selected  Pekin  Ducks:  must  be  sold  Prices 
cut  in  two.  Ground  mpat.  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus.  N.J 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  batch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  to  LICE  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post 
paid ;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  *1.  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


INCUBATORS 


Self-Roirulatlng.  Catalogue  free. 
— G  S.  8INGEK,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


"S’  FLIES  »$8"  M  ILKA 

No  Fixes,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Coxes, 

if  1  cent  is  spent  in  —  “  “  —  — - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fair- 

mount  Ave.,  Phila.,  — - —  —  _  _ 

Pa.  They  will  return  1  pint,  and  guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  ME  It  IT  brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  ever 
Trial  gal.,  $1 15;  lasts  3 cows  a  season.  Agents  wanted 


SHOO-FLY 


MOORE  BROS.’ 

Gall 
Powder 


50c.  and  $  1  by 
mail,  postpaid. 
Mooke  Bros. 
Albany,  N.Y. 


WH I  le  HORSE  WORKS 


•  w .  (  limn  vn  DLMO  I  . 

No  remedy  is  the  superior 
of  BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE. 

Cures  Harness  and  Collar 
•wA3r~NT'  i-,M  as*  'w  Galls,  Cuts,  Speed  Cracks, 
’.A  -F  Grease  Heel  and  Scratches 

MjF  ■  ill  horsesWHILE  THEY  WORK 

'.jfr  ’IT  -  U  n  Cracked  &  Chapped  Teats 

.  Q.  :  '  4j  in  cows,  and  all  kinds  of 

tr  External  Sores  in  man.  If 

^ESUREANDWORKTHEtlORSE-^ndToafS^tria*  sampll! 

Blckmore  Call  Cure  Co.,  Box  toy  OLD  TOWN,  ME. 


LICE 


InTIYlU-UntSUL 


other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 

Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended  _  _ 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

- -. - „  — — - —  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Samplebv 

mail  5°c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U  S 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

company  to  make «««,  St.,  Tor*. 
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Humorous. 

“  Didn’t  you  say  that  the  former  Miss 
Dashaway  was  defeated  in  her  campaign 
for  Mayor?  How  do  you  figure  out  that 
she  rules  the  town?”  “She  married 
her  successful  opponent.” — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

“Thebe  was  a  strange  man  here  to 
see  you  to-day,  papa,”  said  little  Ethel, 
who  met  her  father  in  the  hall.  “  Did 
he  have  a  bill?”  asked  Binks.  “No, 
papa.  He  had  just  a  plain  nose.” — 
American  Druggist. 

Wallace  :  “  There  is  nothing  like 
matrimony  to  make  a  man  appreciate 
the  value  of  money.”  Ferry  :  “  That’s 
so.  A  dollar  a  man  gives  to  his  wife 
does  look  bigger  to  him  than  any  other 
dollar. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Mks.  Harduppe  :  “  The  butcher  is 
outside  and  says  he  won’t  leave  until  he 
knows  the  color  'of  your  money.”  Ilard- 
uppe :  “Oh,  certainly.  Tell  him  I’m 
glad  to  accommodate  him,  and  that  it’s 
an  invisible  green.” — Credit  Lost. 

Some  men  have  an  idea  that  their 
views  should  be  obtruded  whenever 
there  is  an  opening.  There  was  an 
illustration  of  this  want  of  tact  given 
on  a  Woodward  Avenue  car  the  other 
evening.  After  a  thin,  pale  man  and  a 
big,  florid  man  had  been  engaged  in  a 
warm  discussion  for  a  time,  the  smaller 
and  more  peppery  of  the  two  made  it 
apparent  that  he  wanted  all  those  pres¬ 
ent  for  an  audience.  He  was  averse 
to  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel.  “  I 
am  a  vegetarian,”  he  shouted.  “  I  never 
saw  one  of  your  beef  eaters  yet  that 
could  think  clearly  or  reason  intel¬ 
ligently.”  Then  some  of  the  indignant 
passengers  that  did  not  agree  with  him 
and  resented  his  sweeping  assertions 
came  in  with  their  voluntaries.  “  Hair’s 
just  the  color  of  a  carrot,”  chuckled  the 
fat  man,  with  a  wheeze.  “  Nose  is  a 
little  ‘reddish,’”  said  the  young  man  in 
evening  dress.  “  And  something  of  a 
‘  turnup,’  ”  tittered  the  pretty  girl  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  same  strap.  “  Bet  he’s  a 
1  beat,’  ”  snorted  the  butcher.  “  Regular 
*  punkin  ’ead,’  ”  growled  the  English¬ 
man  who  had  eaten  many  an  ox,  and 
everybody  expected  a  fight.  When  the 
vanquished  vegetarian  raised  a  parsnip 
shaped  finger  to  the  conductor,  the 
parson  in  the  corner  murmured,  “  Let¬ 
tuce  have  peas,”  and  the  tittering  girl 
ended  the  fusillade  by  requesting  the 
little  man  not  to  “  squash  ”  her  as  he 


WITH  THE 

Improved  U.  S.  Separator 


Bei.lf.fontaine,  O.,  June  14,  1897. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  the  Separator  we 
could  scarcely  reach  over  250  lbs.  of  butter 
per  cow  per  year.  With  the  Improved  U.  S. 
Separator  we  average  considerably  above 
300  lbs.  JOHN  L.  SHAWVER, 

Dairy  Lecturer  and  Ag’l  Editor. 

Figure  it  for  the  whole  herd.  Send  for  our 
Catalogues.  Free. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Engines,  Stone  Crushers,  Thrashers, 

HORSE  POWERS,  I)RAO  AND  BENCH  SAWS, 

St.  .lolinsville,  N.  V'. 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 
FARM,  DAIRY 

and  CREAMERY. 
Work  Is  unequalled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

CHARTER  GAS  EN6INEC0. 

Box 26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


Send  for 
Catalogue  stat¬ 
ing  size  wanted 


PIERCE 

%  Horse-Power 
GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
No  Fire.  Started 
Instantly.  For  run¬ 
ning  Separators  or  any 
light  work.  All  sizes  to 
25  Horse-Power 


PIERCE  ENGINECO., 45-45  Racine  St., 


RACINE 

WIS. 


Ta 


BEST 

MADE. 


FULLof  POWER! 

and  Woodi 

ND  MILLS. 

theaid  of  one  of/ 
our  power  mills  you, 
shell  and  grind) 
corn,  grinamix- 
grain,  cut  feed, 
saw  wood,  churn  butter,  etc. 1 
STRONC,  EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE.  When  the  wind1 
blows  you  have  power.  Alll 
about  this  and  our  Steel 
umping  Mills,  Steel, 
nks,  etc.,  In  free  catalogue.  | 
PERKINSWind  Mill  Co. 

9  Race  St.,  Misha  waka,  Ind. 


WINGER’S  STEEL  KB? 

Mechanically 
constructed  and 
simple.  A  warded 
World's  Fair  Di¬ 
ploma  &  Medal. 
GalvanizedSteel 
Tanks.  Regula¬ 
tors  and  Grinders 

K.  B.  WINGER, 

532  Kenwood  Terrace.  Chicago 


theFARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FKICTIONi  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World'e  Columbian  exposition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BE8T  8KT  WORKS  IN  THE  WORI.D.  Warranted  the  ben  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  >Cleans  rcadj 
for  market.  Send  lbr  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAROUHAKCO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

Bell 

-ft) 


_  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue.  / 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  IU> 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

PUMP  WATER  BY  WATER  POWER. 
Put  in  Place  of  Hams. 
Deliver  More  Water. 

Never  Stop. 

Your  Money  Hack  It 
You  Want  It- 
Send  your  conditions  for 
catalogue  and  guaranteed 
estimate. 


Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 


HE  “STRUCK  OIL.” 

That’s  what  happened  to  the  man  who  bought 
STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINE  because 

they  drill  faster  and  at  less  expense  than 
any  machine  made.  Either  steam  or  horse 
power.  Operator  can  pull  tools,  sand 
r  pump,  reverse  and  stop  engine  with- 
out  removing  from  his  position  at  well. 
No  springs,  no  cogs,  longer  stroke 
Rand  more  of  them  than  any  other 
■  machine..  Catalogue  of  machines 
Hand  full  line  of  tools  and  supplies 

. . .  esent  on  application.  Write  for  it. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0.  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Use  Our 


wenDrills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  LATEST  and  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 


Make  an  Early  Season 


ROUND  TILE 


by  using  our  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 
Tile,  k  very  man  of  experience  knows  that 
land  that  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 
in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 
Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  f»r  what 
vou  want.  J OH N  H .  J  ACKSO N  76  Th  ird  Ave. ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  SOUTHWICK  HAY  PRESS 


Largest  feed  opening  of  any 
Double  Stroke  Press  made. 

Longest  Stroke— 4  feet. 

Short  Crank— 10  inches.  - - - 


luiMiiniiiniiii 


■  works  equally  well  with  power  on  incline  or  level.  Well  adapted  for  work  at 
HANK  HAHNS.  Stands  up  to  its  work;  no  digging  holes 
for  the  wheels. 

ACTUAL  CAPACITY  12  TO  16  TONS  PER  DAY. 

Light 
Draft 


Will  turn  out  from4  to  6  tons 
more  per  day  titan  any  press  made.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free. 


SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  119  Main  St.,  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAIS. 

Thousands  In  use  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


WANT  A  T  All  If  THAT  will-hot  leak 

■  ■All  I  •  A  I  A II IV  fall  to  pieces,  rust  out,  . 

rot  uway.but  will  hold  ' 
water  any  time  with- A 
out  swelling  and  will! 
last  through  years  of  ( 
constant  use?  Then , 
BUY  A'COSHEN” 
STEEL  TANK.  , 
They  meet  all  the  re-' 
auirements.  All  sizes,  2  to  ISO  bbl.  Prices,  Ac.,  free.  ( 
FOUNDRY  &.  MCH.  CO.  27Purl  St.,Goshen,Ind.  ( 


Hendrick's  Hay  and  Straw  Balers.  Best,  eheapest, 
on  market.  Upright  Perpetual.  18  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  lor  circular.  l5.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.Y 


wedged  his  way  to  the  rear  platform. — 

Detroit  Free  Press. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BUST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Dellvertd  FREE 
For  Mouses,  Barns,  Roofs,  al  1  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  64  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  »*©  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


BOYS^GIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks.  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets , 


HALLOCK  S  Success  “ 

[Patent  applied  tor.] 


Sent  on 
trial  :  to 
be  return¬ 
ed  at  our 
expense  if 
not  satis¬ 
factory. 


Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Harvester. 

AT  LAST  ;  just  what  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  have  long  wished  for  ;  a 

LOW  PRICED  DIGGER, 

that  will  do  work  equal  to  a  man  with 
a  fork.  Insist  on  your  dealer  getting 
“Success  Gilt  Edge’’  for  you  ;  if  lie 
will  not,  write  us  at  once. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  pa. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper  and  give  your  Co. 


FREE 


with  $5.  #7  and  *10  orders.  Now 
is  your  chance  to  get  orders  for  our 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  ETC.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  A  33  Vesey  St ,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


ERTEL’S  VICTOR 

SmPPCDAMV  WHERETO  OKR*1 
ON  TRIM.  AGAINST  ALL  OTHER 

M 


HAY  PRESS 

Purchaser  to  keep  one 
Doing  most  and  best  won 


PRIMERS 


GEO.ERTETL& CO,  aUlNCY,  ILL.* 


HENCH  &  DltOMGOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 

ET-b  II  I  Positively  the 

11  rc  I  E_  '  t  neatest,  lightest, 
I  and  strongest,  grain 
drill  on  the  market. 
Many  points  of  mi- 
periurity;  it  is 
geared  from  the  cen¬ 
tre.  Quantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  be 
changed  while 
in  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 
tively  necurate  in  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  &  DltOAIG OL1),  Alfr’s,  York,  Pa. 


Use,  and 
frlake  Money 
Selling  this 
Article. 


/ 

/A 


// 


// 


H 


b 


WRITE 
NOW. 

Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town 
Agency  now.  It  is  a  valuable  agency.  Sam¬ 
ples,  three  sizes,  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 
Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

I  sold  over  these  three  towns  8,000  Corn  Binders.” 

N.  A.  Elsinger,  Turner  Centre,  Maine. 

“  I  saw  your  Ad.  saying  that  I  sold  over  these  three  towns  8,000  Bind¬ 
ers.  Please  exchange  that  for  19,000  and  you  will  tell  the  truth.” 

N.  A.  Elsinger,  Turner  Centre,  Maine. 

“  I  expect  to  sell  a  good  many  Binders  for  you  this  season." 

Robt.  Crabbe,  Vanderbilt,  Pa.  He  sold  6,000  last  season. 

"  Was  your  agent  last  year  for  Agawam,  Mass.,  and  Suffield,  Conn. 

Would  like  the  same  this  year.  Every  one  liked  them.” 

E.  F.  Newton,  Agawam,  Mass.  He  bought  7,900  last  season. 

"Sold  5,500  Corn  Binders  in  a  short  time.  Believe  I  can  sell 
many  more  than  I  did  last  season.  From  all  who  used  them 
I  get  only  words  of  praise.” 

E.  R.  Keech,  Rockford,  Mich. 

W.  G.  St.John,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  says:— “I 
sold  6,000  in  small  lots  in  this  town.  Can 
sell  a.good  many  more  this  season,  as 

farmers  have  tried  them,  and  wy  TIP 

know  wbat  they  are.”  lit  vvj., 

Box  73 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  CREAM  RIPENING 

WHAT  CAUSES  “  OEF-FLAVOR”  CREAM? 

The  Alkaline  Tablet  Test. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  I  encounter 
in  attacking  this  subject,  is  the  fact  that  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  that  any  of  the  patent  preparations  or  pet 
temperatures  which  have  been  proposed  up  to  the 
present  time,  will  prove  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the 
poor  flavors  conveyed  to  the  cream  by  polluted  milk. 
If  the  cream  ripener  or  buttermaker  could  always  de¬ 
pend  on  the  purity  of  the  milk  which  he  has  to  handle, 
he  could  follow  a  uniform  course  of  cream  ripening, 
and  expect  to  obtain  a  uniform  quality  of  butter  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  ;  but  the  experienced  butter- 
maker  knows  that,  during  the 
year,  he  has  many  varieties  and 
conditions  of  milk  to  contend 
with,  and  that  nearly  all  of 
these  varieties  are  transmitted 
to  the  cream,  and  finally  to  the 
butter.  It  is  much  easier  to 
enumerate  the  difficulties  and 
varieties  of  flavors  met  with  in 
cream  ripening  than  it  is  to 
write  a  prescription  for  each 
one  of  them,  or  to  propose  one 
method  of  treatment  that  will 
overcome  them  all.  Defective 
butter  from  creameries  may  be 
due  to  some  of  the  following 
common  causes,  and  the  expert 
cream  ripener  cannot  always 
be  expected  successfully  to  re¬ 
move  them  all. 

Common  Causes  of  Bad 
Flavor  in  Butter. 

First,  unclean  tinware,  sour 
strainer  cloths,  dirty  milkers, 
poorly  ventilated  stables  and 
milk  houses,  comprise  one 
group  of  causes  for  bad  flavors 
in  butter.  Nearly  every  cream¬ 
ery  buttermaker  has  to  struggle 
more  or  less  with  these  evils, 
and  his  success  in  overcoming 
them  depends  more  on  the 
amount  of  well-cared-for  milk 
which  he  receives  than  any 
magic  way  he  may  have  of 
ripening  the  cream.  Creamery 
patrons  are  generally  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  neighbors, 
and  sometimes  ask,  “What  is 
the  use  of  cleanliness  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  our  milk  when 
it  is  mixed  at  the  creamery 
with  that  of  our  careless  neigh¬ 
bor  ?  ”  It  does  seem  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  and  sometimes  use¬ 
less  to  the  model  dairyman,  to 
send  his  pure  milk  in  a  well-scoured  can  to  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  have  it  associate  with  the  tainted  milk  de¬ 
livered  at  the  same  time  by  his  neighbor  in  battered 
and  rusty  cans. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  these  two  varieties  of 
milk  bring  the  same  price  per  100  pounds,  if  they  con¬ 
tain  the  same  amount  of  butter  fat.  The  Babcock 
test  has  accomplished  wonders  in  honestly  regulating 
the  prices  paid  for  milk  of  different  fat  qualities,  but 
the  next  advance  step  should  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  paying  for  the  purity  of  milk,  according  to  its 
grade,  above  or  below  a  certain  standard.  As  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  the  salvation  of  creamery  butter,  if  it 
be  saved  and  receive  the  pries  of  extras,  depends  on 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  milk  is  received  in  a  compar¬ 


atively  clean  condition.  If  such  milk  is  not  in  the 
majority,  about  the  only  thing  a  buttermaker  can 
hope  to  do,  to  help  save  the  quality  of  the  butter,  is 
to  ripen  the  cream  quickly  with  the  use  of  a  clean 
skim-milk  starter,  or  one  made  from  selected  whole 
milk. 

Second,  the  weather  is  something  that  the  cream 
ripener  must  take  into  consideration  ;  a  sudden  change 
from  a  clear,  bright  atmosphere  to  warm  and  sultry 
days  and  nights  will  ofteu  cause  both  milk  and  cream 
to  ripen  faster  and  in  a  different  way  than  when  there 
is  more  uniformity  in  the  weather.  The  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  rate  of  cream  ripening  is  some¬ 
thing  very  generally  understood  by  buttermakers. 
They  know,  at  least,  that  heat  accelerates  and  cold 


retards  the  ripening  of  cream,  but  sometimes  forget  it 
These  two  factors,  the  variation  in  the  purity  of 
the  milk,  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  weather 
are,  probably,  the  most  common  causes  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  flavor  of  butter  produced  at  one  cream¬ 
ery.  The  milk  is  received  at  about  the  same  time 
every  day,  the  cream  remains  in  the  cream  vat  nearly 
the  same  number  of  hours  before  it  is  churned,  and 
the  churning  is  done  at  a  certain  time  every  morning, 
so  that  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  ripening  which 
the  cream  receives  has  to  take  its  chances,  because 
it  may  ripen  much  faster  one  day  than  another,  but 
it  is  left  in  the  cream  vat  about  the  same  number  of 
hours  every  day,  regardless  of  its  ripeness.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  an  exact  rule  regarding  the  length 


of  time  that  each  lot  of  cream  should  be  kept  at  a 
certain  temperature  cannot  be  safely  followed  with 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  the  same  degree  of 
ripeness  every  time.  Buttermakers  ought  to  make 
careful  observations  during  their  daily  work,  and 
make  a  record  of  these  observations. 

Buttermakers '  Record. 

Note  the  temperature  of  the  thoroughly  mixed 
sweet  cream,  and  the  number  of  hours  which  it  is 
kept  at  certain  temperatures,  also  the  ripeness  of  the 
milk,  thickness  of  the  cream,  and  condition  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  during  the  ripening,  then  regulate  your 
practice  by  these  records.  A  systematic  demonstra¬ 
tion  from  accurate  records  is  much  more  useful  than 

mysterious  tasting  and  smell¬ 
ing  of  the  cream. 

There  are  three  things  that 
are  especially  desirable  in  but¬ 
termaking.  delicate  flavor, 
good  grain  or  body,  and  an  ex¬ 
haustive  churning.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  enumerate 
all  the  known  causes  and 
effects  that  may  have  been 
noticed  by  different  persons  in 
their  practice  to  have  had  an 
influence  on  these  desirable 
points  in  buttermaking,  but  a 
few  general  statements  regard¬ 
ing  them  may  be  of  some  in¬ 
terest  as  suggestions  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Clean  milk  from 
healthy,  fresh  cows  undoubt¬ 
edly  gives  the  most  delicate 
flavor  to  butter,  and  with  such 
milk,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
butter  with  an  “off  flavor”, 
unless  it  come  from  some  rank 
fodder  which  the  cows  have 
eaten.  The  buttermaker  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  fancy  but¬ 
ter  from  the  milk  of  fresh  cows 
if  he  is  capable  of  making  it  at 
all.  Since  this  is  a  generally 
acknowledged  fact,  that  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed  by 
many  dairymen,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  good  practice  to 
have  the  milk  supply  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  shall  contain 
milk  from  some  fresh  cows 
during  the  entire  year.  The 
more  fresh  cows  the  better  for 
the  flavor  of  the  butter. 

On  the  other  hand,  cream  is 
sometimes  so  polluted  with  a 
lot  of  filthy  milk  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  overcome  the  bad 
flavors  by  any  system  of  cream 
ripening.  Another  way  of 
spoiling  the  butter  flavor  is  by 
letting  the  cream  sour  too  long,  or  over  ripening  it. 
The  amount  of  salt  which  butter  contains,  also,  has 
an  influence  on  its  flavor. 

Salting  Butter. 

A  definite  rule  for  salting  butter  “  one  ounce  to  the 
pound  ”  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  salt  that  the  finished  product  contains. 
The  size  of  the  butter  granules  to  which  the  salt  is 
added,  the  dryness  of  these  granules  or  the  length 
of  time  the  butter  is  allowed  to  drain  in  the  churn 
before  it  is  salted,  and  the  amount  of  working  the 
butter  receives  after  adding  the  salt,  all  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  quantity  of  salt  left  in  the  butter. 
Butter  in  very  fine  granules  requires  more  salt  than 
coarse  granules,  because  more  of  the  salt  is  lost  dur- 
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ing  the  working  of  fine  than  of  coarse  granular  but¬ 
ter.  A  lack  of  salt  sometimes  allows  a  poor  flavor 
to  become  more  noticeable  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  butter  contained  more  salt.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  then,  that  the  milk  or  the  cream  ripening 
are  not  entirely  responsible  for  all  the  butter  flavor. 

Wisconsin  Dairy  School.  k.  h  farrington. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOEING  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

ARE  WIDE  DRILLS  AND  CULTIVATION  PROFITAHLK  ? 

One  of  our  readers  in  Kentucky  asks  us  the  following  questions: 
1.  Would  it  pay  to  drill  winter  wheat  in  rows  18  or  20  inches  apart 
and  cultivate  in  spring  with  a  horse  hoe  ?  2.  Have  there  been 
any  conclusive  experiments  in  this  country  along  this  line  ?  3. 
What  varieties  of  wheat  for  high  culture  and  heavy  manuring 
would  you  recommend  for  the  Cumberland  Plateau  in  southeast 
Kentucky  ? 

Will  Not  Pay  for  Labor. 

For  the  regions  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Illinois,  I  can  say  it  would  not  pay  to  drill 
and  cultivate  winter  wheat.  It  is  possible  that  a 
somewhat  larger  yield  may  be  obtained,  but  not 
nearly  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense.  In 
England,  where  land  is  very  expensive,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice  to  drill  in  wheat,  putting  two 
rows  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  then  leaving 
20-inch  spaces  between.  In  Michigan,  I  have  grown 
wheat  by  this  method,  and  so  feel,  for  that  region, 
that  I  can  answer  with 
some  degree  of  experience 
and  authority.  The  method 
of  growing  wheat  in  drills 
is  very  simple,  and  it  is 
cultivated  very  much  as 
sugar  beets  are  cultivated, 
with  a  one-horse  cultivator 
which  covers,  at  least, 
three  rows  at  a  time,  the 
man  walking  in  the  center 
row.  Cultivation  generally 
takes  place  once  or  twice 
in  fall,  and  as  many  times 
in  spring.  In  regard  to 
using  less  seed  than  is  com¬ 
monly  used,  I  will  say  that 
I  believe,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  very  much  less 
seed  would  give  superior 
results.  Two  years  since, 

I  sowed  one-half  bushel  on 
one  acre,  and  on  the  re¬ 
maining  19  acres  of  the 
field,  I  sowed  five  pecks  to 
the  acre.  The  acre  with 
the  one-half  bushel  ex¬ 
celled  in  quality  and  yield 
that  of  the  remainder  of 
the  field.  However,  in  the 
case  of  a  severe  winter  in 
which  the  wheat  suffers 
from  winterkilling,  so 
light  a  sowing  as  one-half 
bushel  to  the  acre  might 
prove  almost  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure.  P.  G  HOLDEN. 

Illinois  Agr.  College. 

Interculture  of  Wheat. 

In  1878  and  1879,  I  made 
experiments  on  the  farm 
of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  the  intercullure  of 
wheat,  the  wheat  being 

drilled  in  rows  14  inches  apart  at  the  rate  of  three 
pecks  per  acre.  In  both  cases,  adjoining  plots  of 
land,  sown  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  not  cultivated, 
made  decidedly  the  best  returns.  The  disadvantages 
of  cultivation,  as  found  in  these  experiments,  which 
were  made  on  rich  bottom  land,  were  that  some 
plants  were  unavoidably  destroyed  by  the  trampling 
of  the  teams  and  by  being  covered  with  earth,  and 
that  the  cultivation  retarded  the  ripening  of  the 
grain,  rendering  it  more  liable  to  injury  from  rust. 
In  following  seasons,  wheat  was  harrowed  as  early  in 
the  season  as  the  ground  could  be  worked,  and  while 
this  tore  up  some  plants  and  covered  others,  it  was 
found  to  do  less  injury  than  the  more  elaborate  cul¬ 
ture,  and  to  be  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  getting 
a  catch  of  clover,  the  seed  being  sown  at  the  time  of 
harrowing. 

The  following  experiments  in  interculture  of  wheat 
have  been  made  by  American  experiment  stations : 

Alabama  (bulletin  No.  2,  October,  1888.)— Difference 
not  enough  to  pay  cost  of  cultivation. 

Kentucky  (Bulletin  No.  15,  September,  1888  )— Wheat 
was  sown  in  drills  14  inches  apart  and  alternate  plots 
were  cultivated  twice — once  before  the  wheat  began 
stooling,  once  just  before  heading.  The  cultivated 
rows  made  the  best  appearance,  but  the  uncultivated 
rows  gave  a  higher  yield  of  grain  and  straw. 


Indiana  (Bulletin  No.  16,  August,  1888). — For  three 
seasons,  wheat  was  sown  in  wide  drills  and  the  spaces 
were  harrowed.  The  results  were  unfavorable  to 
harrowing. 

Kansas  (Bulletin  No.  4,  September,  1888)  Alternate 
rows  of  wheat  were  removed  and  the  spaces  cultivated 
with  the  hoe,  with  inconclusive  results.  Harrowing 
across  the  rows  was  found  injurious.  In  later  ex¬ 
periments  (Bulletin  No.  20,  July,  1891),  harrowing 
again  proved  injurious. 

South  Carolina  (Bulletin  No.  7,  September,  1892). — 
In  five  experiments  out  of  six,  wheat  harrowed  in 
April,  yielded  slightly  less  than  that  not  harrowed. 

Utah  (Reports  for  1892  and  1893) — Hoeing  wheat  re¬ 
duced  the  yield, the  injury  being  proportionate  to  the 
depth  of  the  hoeing. 

The  experiments  of  the  Ohio  Station  do  not  lend 
encouragement  to  a  reduction  of  quantity  of  seed 
wheat  per  acre  below  about  six  pecks.  Our  highest 
average  yields  have  come  from  seedings  of  six  to 
seven  pecks.  We  hesitate  to  recommend  a  variety  of 
wheat  for  a  latitude  so  far  distant  as  that  of  southern 
Kentucky.  At  the  Kentucky  Station,  as  reported  in 
Bulletin  No.  57,  September,  1895,  in  a  very  unfavor¬ 
able  season,  Democrat,  Unnamed,  Lancaster  and 
Jones’s  Winter  Fife  made  the  best  yields.  At  the 
Tennessee  Station,  the  best  returns  were  given  in 
1889  (Bulletin,  vol.  3,  No  2,  April.  1890),  by  Tasmanian 


Red,  Nigger,  New  Golden,  German  Emperor  and 
Michigan  Amber.  The  same  year,  Lancaster,  Ful- 
caster  and  Everitt  High  Grade  gave  the  best  yields  at 
the  North  Carolina  Station  (Bulletin  No.  71,  May, 
1890).  Fultz  and  Michigan  Amber  are  recommended 
by  the  Arkansas  Station  (Bulletin  No.  11,  September, 
1889),  as  the  result  of  two  years’  observation,  as  being 
*•  varieties  well  suited  to  that  latitude”.  Fultz  has 
done  relatively  better  in  general  in  southern  latitudes 
than  at  the  Ohio  Station.  In  1895  the  Maryland  Sta¬ 
tion  reports,  in  Bulletin  No.  35,  that  Fultz,  Currell’s 
Prolific,  Valley,  Badger,  Tuscan  Island  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Triumph  have  given  the  best  three-year  average 
yield. 

ELEVEN  YEAK8  COMPARISON  OF  WHEATS  AT  OHIO  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Average  Yield  per  Acre.  Average  Weight  per  Bushel. 


Valley . 

Velvet  Chaff . 

. 60.13 

Poole . 

Dietz . 

. 59  85 

Red  Fultz . 

. 29  97 

Martin’s  Amber . 

....  59  82 

Tuscan  Island . 

. 29  40 

Nigver . 

Egyptian . 

Egyptian . 

. 29  21 

Valley . 

Dietz . 

Theiss . 

Velvet  Chaff . 

Fultz . 

. 59  14 

Democrat . 

.  27.28 

Mediterranean . 

. 26  87 

Mediterranean . 

. 58  85 

OlawBon . 

. 26  58 

Silver  Chaff . 

Poole . 

. 58  52 

Surprise . 

Red  Fultz . 

. 58  51 

Fuliz . 

Theiss . 

...  57  39 

Martin’8  Atnber . 

Surprise . 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  pHAs.  e.  thoknk. 


A  Prophecy  by  Prof.  Roberts. 

Two  years  ago,  I  prophesied  that,  wherever  land  is 
high-priced  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  is  continued,  interculture  would,  necessarily, 
have  to  be  adopted  in  many  localities.  We  have  been 
practicing  it  for  three  years  with  wheat,  not  so  much 
for  a  practical  experiment  as  to  illustrate  to  our  stu¬ 
dents  the  large  growth  of  the  plants  produced  by 
tillage.  We  now  have  a  plot  of  oats  drilled  with  wide 
intervals  (16  inches),  which  we  are  hand  cultivating  ; 
up  to  this  time,  the  results  are  very  marked.  Another 
year,  we  shall  construct  a  horse  hoe  suited  to  cultivate 
all  of  the  drill  rows  made  by  one  passage  of  the  drill 
over  the  field.  This  we  purpose  to  do  on  a  large 
scale  and  then,  after  the  crop  is  removed,  plow  the 
ground,  fit  it  thoroughly  and  seed  without  a  crop. 
We  have  already  mowed  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  from 
land  which  was  seeded  last  year  by  this  method  after 
the  barley  had  been  removed.  We  had  made  two  at¬ 
tempts  to  seed  with  barley  [? — Eds  ],  and  had  failed 
both  times.  On  the  small  field  referred  to,  we  shall 
get,  by  the  early  mowing,  another  heavy  crop  of  hay. 
As  to  varieties,  it  can  only  be  said  that  those  which 
will  stand  up  under  this  intensified  culture,  will  be 
adapted  to  intercultured  wheat  raising.  The  weaker- 
strawed  varieties  will,  without  doubt,  lodge  if  inter¬ 
cultured  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring.  Of  course, 
if  the  drill  marks  be  twice  as  wide  as  is  now  common, 

but  half  of  the  seed  will  be 
necessary.  Our  oats,  at 
the  present  time,  look  as 
though  they  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  we  had  used  only  a 
quarter  as  much  seed  as  is 
common  in  this  locality, 
that  is,  skip  every  other 
drill  mark,  and  sow  half  as 
much  as  usual  in  the  drills. 
The  cultivation  which  is 
purposed  will,  without 
doubt,  cause  the  plants  to 
become  very  strong  and  to 
tiller  freely,  i.  r.  Roberts. 
Cornell  Exp.  Station. 

Hoeing  Wheat  Will  Yet 
Become  Popular. 

1.  It  cannot  yet  be  de¬ 
cided  positively,  for  this 
country,  from  the  few  ex¬ 
periments  so  far  conducted. 
The  opinion  prevailing  at 
present,  so  far  as  I  can  de¬ 
termine,  is  that  the  extra 
expense  or  labor  does  not 
justify  hoeing  wheat  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  yet  be¬ 
come  advantageous  to  prac¬ 
tice  it,  as  intensive  farm¬ 
ing  increases,  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  labor  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheap.  The 
heads  are  larger  and  better 
filled,  and  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  grain  to 
straw  in  weight.  Experi¬ 
ments  already  conducted 
seem  to  warrant  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  care  to  run  some 
risk  in  trying  it :  Make 
the  rows  no  more  than  16 
inches  apart,  sow  a  little  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  seed  to  the  acre,  in  rows  eight  inches 
apart,  and  cultivate  shallow,  perhaps  no  more  than 
one  inch.  The  disadvantages  claimed  for  wide  rows 
are  that  the  wheat,  growing  ranker,  is  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  disease  and  lodges  easily.  2.  Experiments  in 
hoeing  wheat  have  been  carried  out  on  a  very  small 
scale  in  Kansas  and  Utah,  and,  I  think,  at  Cornell 
University,  and,  of  course,  in  many  places  in  Europe. 
In  Spain,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  it  is  quite  com¬ 
mon.  It  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  given  a  more 
thorough  trial  in  this  country.  3.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend,  with  any  authority,  any  particular  wheat 
varieties  for  southeast  Kentucky.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  following  be  tried,  however,  if  they  have 
not  been  already,  with  preference  in  the  order  named: 
Zimmerman  (Kansas),  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  (Michi¬ 
gan  and  Canada),  Rudy  and  Turkey.  As  to  the  rate 
of  seeding,  until  our  system  of  farming  changes  ma¬ 
terially,  an  average  of  six  pecks  per  acre  is  required 
for  the  best  fields  m  a.  carleton. 


Dairying  on  Small  Farm. — 1.  Will  dairying  on  a 
small  farm  pay  ?  2.  Will  soiling  dairy  cows  pay,  that 

is,  will  the  profits  justify  the  cost?  3.  What  is  the 
best  rotation  on  a  dairy  farm  where  ensilage  is  used  ? 

Ohio.  buckeye 
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LEAF  CURL  IN  MICHIGAN  PEACH  ORCHARDS. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Proves  a  Remedy. 

The  peach  crop  of  western  Michigan  is  estimated 
by  good  judges  to  be  from  a  tenth  to  a  quarter  of  a 
crop.  The  leaf  curl  commenced  just  after  the  leaves 
were  out,  when  the  structure  of  the  leaf  was  very 
tender.  The  weather  was  exceptionally  cool,  both 
night  and  day,  and  we  had  cold  northerly  winds  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  Elberta  peach  trees  were  affected 
the  worst,  but  the  curled  leaves  are  now  all  fallen 
off,  and  the  new  growth  has  grown  so  fast  their  loss 
is  hardly  perceptible,  except  that  the  trees  appear  a 
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little  thin  in  foliage.  It  hardly  appeared  upon  some 
varieties  such  as  the  Foster.  The  remedy  is  to  spray 
the  trees  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  before  the  buds 
open.  r.  u.  s. 

Watervliet,  Mich. 

Characteristics  of  the  Disease. 

The  disease  called  leaf  curl  has  been  known  and 
feared  by  peach  growers  here  for  many  years,  but 
this  spring  was  much  more  prevalent  than  usual. 
The  disease  was  quite  manifest  when  the  foliage  first 
started,  and  developed  very  rapidly  until  nearly  every 
orchard,  excepting  those  on  very  light 
land,  presented  a  very  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance.  If  left  to  take  its  own  course,  the 
curled  foliage  will  remain  on  the  tree 
until  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
terminal  buds  begin  to  grow  rapidly  and 
new  foliage  takes  the  place  of  the  dis¬ 
eased,  the  latter  shedding  off  much  the 
same  as  matured  leaves  in  the  fall.  By 
July  1,  if  the  tree  is  in  a  thrifty  condition, 
it  is  well  covered  with  new  foliage,  and 
shows  very  little  effect  of  the  disease. 

Just  how  much  the  disease  has  affected 
the  present  crop  is  hard  to  determine,  but 
some  orchards  that  were  fairly  covered 
with  fruit,  dropped  a  large  share  of  it 
when  the  diseased  leaves  fell.  If  the  trees 
are  kept  in  a  thrifty  condition  by  proper 
fertilizing  and  judicious  cultivation,  very 
little  permanent  injury  to  the  tree  seems 
to  result. 

For  a  few  years  previous  to  1897,  the 
disease  had  not  been  troublesome,  and 
very  many  had  become  careless  about 
using  any  means  to  prevent  it,  for  as  is 
well  known,  it  is  a  fungus,  and  very  little 
can  be  done  to  save  the  foliage  that  is 
once  affected  ;  still,  enough  trees  have 
been  carefully  treated  to  show  that  the 
disease  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
fungicides.  When  the  disease  is  prevalent, 
the  best  treatment  seems  to  be  to  spray 
very  thoroughly  just  before  the  buds 
open,  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  with 
copper  sulphate  and  water,  one  pound  of 
sulphate  to  25  gallons  of  water,  without 
adding  the  lime.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  whole  treatment ;  if  this 
has  been  thoroughly  done,  one  or  two 
sprayings  about  10  days  apart,  with  the 
regular  Bordeaux  Mixture,  after  the  foliage  has 
started,  will  prevent  the  disease  doing  any  serious  in¬ 
jury.  Care  should  be  taken  after  the  foliage  starts, 
to  use  plenty  of  lime,  which  can  easily  be  tested  by 
putting  in  a  bright  piece  of  steel,  as  a  knife  blade  ;  if 
there  is  sufficient  lime,  the  steel  will  not  be  discolored. 
Or  a  few  drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  may  be 
added  ;  if  there  is  sufficient  lime,  there  will  be  no 
change  of  color,  if  not,  a  brownish  color  will  result. 

In  many  cases,  where  people  have  been  careless  in 
this  regard,  the  remedy  has  been  much  worse  than 
the  disease.  Very  many  orchards  in  this  county  are 
looking  bad  for  other  reasons  than  the  result  of 


leaf  curl.  We  experienced  a  severe  freeze  in  April, 
just  as  the  trees  were  gorged  with  sap,  causing  the 
gum  to  exude  from  the  limbs  and  bodies  ;  many  trees 
were  killed,  and  many  more  permanently  injured. 
The  Twig  borer  has  been  very  prevalent,  and  in  some 
cases,  destroyed  nearly  every  young  sprout  on  the 
tree.  This  county  will  give  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  a  good  crop,  while  some  fa,vored  localities 
nearer  the  lake,  and  on  light,  sandy  land  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  give  50  per  cent.  While  some  are  becoming 
discouraged,  very  many  will  expect,  by  increased 
diligence,  to  overcome  present  difficulties,  and  still 
make  a  success  of  peach  growing.  l.  j.  p. 

Leaf  Curl  Not  a  Serious  Matter. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  leaf  curl  has  done  much 
damage  to  peaches  here.  We  had  a  cold,  wet  and 
backward  spring,  which  seemed  to  produce  the  leaf 
curl,  the  young  leaves  being  tender.  When  the 
weather  moderated,  the  leaf  curl  disappeared,  and 
the  trees  are  now  growing  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred.  I  do  not  think  the  disease  a  serious  one, 
if  it  be  a  disease.  There  were  no  peach  blossoms  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  favored  locations.  The  leaf  curl  will 
not  seriously  affect  our  orchards.  s.  s.  bailey. 

Kent  County,  Mich. 

A  Note  from  T.  T.  Lyon. 

The  extent  of  injury  from  leaf  curl  of  the  peach  in 
this  vicinity  varies  greatly  ;  depending,  as  it  does, 
upon  exposure  to  lake  winds,  the  vigorous  condition 
of  the  trees  and  the  greater  or  less  susceptibility  of 
varieties.  Owing  to  the  enfeeblement  of  most  or¬ 
chards,  consequent  upon  the  excessive  crop  of  last 
year,  we  might  reasonably  have  anticipated  a  light 
crop  this  season.  Aside  from  this,  the  past  spring 
has  been  persistently  cold  and  backward,  with  condi¬ 
tions  of  moisture  and  temperature  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  very  unusual  development  of  the  malady 
named,  thus  rendering  the  foliage  ineffective,  just 
when  specially  needed  to  promote  the  setting  of  the 
young  fruit.  As  the  result  of  this  combination  of  in¬ 
fluences,  the  peach  crop  of  this  vicinity  is  likely  to  be 
little  above  one-third  of  an  average.  The  malady 
usually  attacks  the  foliage  while  yet  but  partially 
developed  and,  when  prevalent,  sadly  depletes  the 
vigor  of  the  trees.  Spraying  early,  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  most  effective  treat¬ 


ment,  though  this  is  rather  a  preventive  than  a 
remedy.  The  diseased  foliage  is  crowded  off  or 
dropped  as  soon  as,  with  favorable  weather  and  re¬ 
newed  growth,  a  healthy  leafage  is  again  developed, 
and  the  trees,  usually,  nearly  or  quite  regain  their 
pristine  vigor  during  the  growing  season,  if  not  en¬ 
feebled  too  seriously  by  previous  ill  treatment. 
Thorough  spraying,  in  early  spring,  with  strong  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  is  usually  an  effectual  preventive, 
destroying  the  spores  of  the  fungus  before  they  start 
into  growth.  At  this  time,  the  spray  can  be  safely 
applied  of  double  or  even  quadruple  strength,  since 
there  is  no  foliage  to  be  injured. 


FITTING  SOIL  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

A  subscriber  in  Ohio  says  that  his  soil  is  black,  with  a  yellow 
clay  subsoil,  and  is  now  growing  potatoes.  When  first  planted 
with  strawberries,  they  were  thrifty  and  gave  a  large  crop  for 
three  years  ;  then  it  was  plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  potatoes 
and  cabbage,  all  of  which  did  well  for  about  four  years,  during 
which  time  it  was  heavily  manured  several  times.  It  was  then 
manured  again,  and  set  to  berries  for  the  second  time,  but  this 
time  the  berries  did  not  thrive.  They  yielded  only  one-fourth  of 
a  crop,  and  the  plants  looked  as  though  they  were  starved,  while 
the  plants  on  the  adjoining  ground  were  tine  and  yielded  a  large 
crop.  He  says  that  a  large  amount  of  hard  wood  ashes  has  been 
applied  to  this  piece,  but  not  to  the  patch  that  yielded  a  large 
crop  of  berries.  He  wishes  to  know  what  to  do  with  this  field  in 
order  to  set  it  to  berries  again,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success,  and 
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asks  this  question,  “  Would  you  advise  sowing  to  clover,  and 
using  commercial  fertilizers  7  ” 

What  A.  Johnson  Says. 

I  cannot  say  positively  what  is  the  trouble,  but  I 
think  it  is  because  he  has  cropped  his  ground  every 
year,  since  he  had  strawberries  on  it.  If  he  had 
seeded  it  down  to  grass  a  few  years,  the  ground  would 
have  been  better  suited  for  strawberries  again.  I  did 
once  succeed  a  crop  of  strawberries,  after  taking  off  a 
crop  of  cabbage  and  potatoes,  with  strawberries 
again,  manuring  well  for  each  crop  ;  but  the  second 
crop  of  berries  was  far  inferior  to  the  first  crop.  My 
method  for  a  number  of  years  has  been, 
after  picking  the  crop  for  three  years,  to 
plow  the  bed,  raise  a  crop  of  cabbage, 
the  next  year  take  off  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
then  seed  with  rye  and  Timothy,  sowing 
clover  in  the  spring  ;  mow  the  grass  for 
three  years,  then  turn  under  the  sod  early 
in  the  fall,  spread  manure  late  in  the  fall, 
plowing  in  lightly.  Next  season,  plant 
with  potatoes,  using  fertilizers  in  the 
rows  ;  put  on  another  coat  of  manure  in 
the  fall,  plowing  it  in,  then  next  spring, 
set  with  berries  again.  By  that  system, 
I  always  get  a  good  crop  of  berries.  I 
don’t  think  sowing  to  clover  alone  and 
only  one  year’s  growth  would  be  sufficient; 
it  should  lie  in  grass  two  or  three  years. 
He  can  try  the  method  and  I  think  he  will 
find  a  remedy.  a.  Johnson. 

New  Jersey. 

Opinion  of  W.  F.  Taber. 

It  is  evident  from  the  results  that  the 
crop  did  not  have,  so  to  speak,  a  balanced 
ration,  that  something  was  lacking  to 
produce  vigorous  growth  of  plant,  and 
power  to  produce  fruit.  Now,  what  was 
it  ?  I  think  we  may  infer  that  both  ni¬ 
trogen  and  phosphoric  acid  were  deficient, 
producing  the  starved  condition  of  which 
he  speaks.  This  soil  may  need  lime  to 
correct  acidity.  This  may  be  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  testing  it  with  blue  litmus 
paper ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  this  soil 
needs  humus,  which  can  best  be  supplied 
by  growing  upon  it  a  crop  of  clover  to  be 
plowed  under.  This  clover  will  add  ni¬ 
trogen  to  the  soil,  but  I  would  apply  a 
fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  grow  the  clover.  I  find  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  soils  that,  if  I  can  incorporate  sufficient 
humus  into  the  soil  (and  I  can  do  it  by  green  manur¬ 
ing),  to  make  it  porous  so  the  air  can  permeate  it,  and 
the  moisture  contained  in  the  air  be  condensed  and 
retained  in  the  soil  to  dissolve  its  mineral  elements, 
the  problem  of  plant  growth  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
solved,  provided  proper  surface  cultivation  of  the  soil 
be  given  to  prevent  evaporation.  I  presume  that  the 
Red  clover  would  be  safest  for  this  subscriber  to  sow 
in  his  locality,  but  if  he  could  get  such  a  crop  of 
Crimson  clover  as  I  turned  under  on  May  10  in  my 
vineyard,  10  inches  high  and  about  as  thick  as  it 
could  stand,  it  would  do  the  work.  My  practice  now 
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is,  when  the  old  beds  are  through  fruiting  (I  pick  them 
two  years),  to  plow  them  underand  sow  to  Mammoth 
clover — no  grain  ;  cut  the  first  crop  for  hay  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  and  allow  the  second  crop  to  grow  all 
the  fall,  planking  it  down  to  prevent  seeding,  and 
plow  under  in  the  spring  and  set  to  strawberries  again. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  waltkr  f.  tabes. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Killing  Wild  Onion. — Garlic  or  wild  onion  is  killed, 
root  and  branch,  if  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  on  my 
farm.  My  grounds  were  so  infested  after  the  war 
that  garlic  followed  a  crop  as  thickly  as  rag  weed  did 
oats  or  wheat  on  my  ante-bellum  farm  in  Ohio.  I 
simply  waited  till  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom  in  my 
field,  and  cut  with  a  mower  with  consequent  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  plants  cut.  Subsequent  growths  were  due 
to  seed  already  in  the  soil.  I  can  show  100  acres 
cleared  of  wild  onion  by  mowing  when  in  full  bloom. 

Washington,  D.  C.  R.  s.  L. 

Waterproof  Hay  Caps. — My  formula  for  making 
hay  caps  water  and  mildew  proot  at  a  very  slight  cost, 
had  its  origin  under  my  own  hat.  I  know  it  is  hard 
to  beat.  It  is  made  of  red  glue,  four  ounces  ;  starch, 
four  ounces  ;  alum,  two  ounces  ;  sugar  of  lead,  two 
ounces.  Soak  the  glue  overnight  in  cold  water.  Wet 
the  starch  with  cold  water  enough  to  soften,  then  add 
to  it  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Make  a  smooth 
paste  if  you  have  to  squeeze  it  through  cheese  cloth. 
After  draining  off  the  water,  add  the  soaked  glue  to 
the  hot  paste  and  mix  well ;  add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  strong  vinegar.  Dissolve  the  alum  in  one  quart  of 
hot  water,  and  add  to  the  above.  Last  of  all.  dissolve 
the  sugar  of  lead  in  one  quart  of  soft  hot  water  and 
mix  with  the  last  solution.  The  last  addition  should 
turn  the  whole  quite  a  milky  white.  Mix  in  the  order 
given,  or  you  fail  in  results.  J.  A.  rose. 

New  York. 

Watch  the  Horse’s  Shoulders  — Noticing  an  article 
some  time  ago  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  about  horses  refusing 
to  draw  in  spring,  I  would  like  to  remark  that  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  on  that  line.  My  trouble  was, 
probably,  the  trouble  with  others.  A  horse  that  is 
driven  only  occasionally  or  with  a  breast  collar,  be¬ 
comes  tender  where  the  collar  bears  on  the  shoulder, 
and  should  not  be  put  right  into  steady,  heavy  work, 
but  should  be  worked  part  of  the  day  and  then  laid 
off  for  a  while.  In  this  way,  the  shoulders  will  grad¬ 
ually  harden  again.  If  I  draw  1,200  or  1.500  pounds 
seven  miles  one  day,  my  horse  is  not  fit  to  do  it  next 
day  ;  but  if  I  skip  a  day,  he  will  do  it  easier  than  at 
first,  and  will  not  show  the  tendency  to  balk  as  at 
first.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tender 
shoulders  are  the  first  cause  of  balky  horses,  and  that 
care  is  a  better  cure  than  the  whip,  even  should  the 
whip  cure  (?).  If  horses  go  wrong,  there  must  be  a 
cause,  and  that  cause  sometimes  hard  to  find. 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  j  h  t. 

Budding  Orange  Trees. — I  have  just  read  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  the  way  in  which  some  people  treat 
frozen-down  orange  trees.  I  cut  mine  down  to  the 
ground  and  then  let  all  the  sprouts  that  came  up, 
grow  the  first  year.  The  next  spring,  I  cut  out  most 
of  the  smallest  sprouts,  leaving  from  three  to  eight 
or  ten  and,  later  in  the  season,  gave  them  another 
thinning,  leaving  three  to  six  of  the  best  ones.  This 
spring,  I  thinned  again  to  two  to  four  or  five,  and  put 
buds  into  the  best  one  that  stood  firm  on  the  stump, 
then  thinned  again  to  two  or  three,  and  later  to  two 
only.  I  shall  let  the  two  stand  until  next  spring,  or 
until  the  bud  gets  a  good  growth,  so  that  it  will  use 
most  of  the  sap  from  the  roots,  and  eventually  cut 
out  all  but  the  budded  stem.  The  only  change  I 
should  make  if  we  have  another  freeze,  would  be  to 
put  buds  in  the  second  spiing  instead  of  the  third,  if 
I  could  get  buds.  Many,  perhaps  half  of  our  groves, 
were  not  cut  down  at  all,  a  sad  mistake,  as  many  of 
the  owners  now  admit.  Very  few  realize  how  near 
we  came  to  losing  all  our  orange  trees  again  last 
winter.  January  was  so  cold  that  the  sap  had  not 
begun  to  flow  much  when  we  had  the  heavy  frost  in 
February.  That  is  all  that  saved  us.  A.  y.  a. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Hay  Caps  and  Clover  — J.  J.  P.  can  make  a  good 
hay  cap  of  heavy  bleached  factory  or  muslin,  that 
will  answer  every  purpose  and  last,  with  good  care, 
for  six  or  eight  years.  I  usually  bought  6/4  cloth,  cut 
the  caps  square,  and  made  a  pocket  in  the  corners 
for  a  weight  of  two  or  three  pounds  (brick  or  stone 
will  do).  This  cover  spread  over  a  hay  cock  will  pro¬ 
tect  it  through  several  days  of  heavy  rain.  It  will 
hardly  wet  through  at  all  if  properly  put  on.  He  will 
find  that,  if  clover  is  cut  and  left  to  wilt,  then  when 
hot  from  sun  put  in  cocks  and  covered  with  such 
covers  and  left  for  several  days  to  cure,  then  before 
puttie  g  in  the  barn,  turned  over  so  as  to  air  the 
bottom,  he  will  have  a  quality  of  hay  that  cannot  be 
excelled  for  a  cow  for  milk.  Clover  should  never  be 


exposed  to  any  great  amount  of  sun,  and  no  dew  or 
rain.  When  cured  in  the  above  manner,  it  will  retain 
its  color  and  its  sweetness  as  finely  as  when  first  cut. 
It  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  in  full  bloom.  The  hay 
covers  I  refer  to  will  not  cost  more  than  12  cents 
aside  from  the  making.  When  through  with  them, 
thoroughly  dry,  fold  and  lay  away  for  future  use, 
and  he  may  have  good  covers  for  six  to  eight  years. 
Hay  made  in  this  manner  excels  clover  hay  made  in 
any  other  way.  h.  a.  w. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Hybrid  Gooseberries. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago,  we  secured  some 
plants  of  the  wild  gooseberry  of  Manitoba,  from 
open  prairie  exposure.  This  wild  type  has  very  small 
cut  leaves,  and  bears  very  sparingly,  fruit  of  the  size 
of  a  small  pea.  In  the  spring  of  1894,  the  blossoms 
were  fertilized  with  great  care  with  pollen  of  the 
Champion.  This  variety  was  selected,  as  we  believe 
it  has  foreign  parentage,  and  never  has  shown  mildew 
in  our  trying  climate.  The  resulting  seeds  were 
planted  in  a  box  kept  in  the  plant  house  over  winter, 
but  did  not  germinate  until  the  box  was  set  outside 
in  the  spring  of  1895,  The  little  plants  were  potted 
and  set  in  a  well-prepared  bed  about  the  first  of  June, 
1895.  In  the  fall,  they  were  packed  away  in  the 
cellar.  In  the  spring  of  1896,  they  were  set  in  rows 
for  fruiting.  At  this  date  (June  26,  1897,)  they  are 
strong,  well-branched  plants,  well  loaded  with  fruit 
fully  as  large  as  that  of  the  Champion  or  Pearl.  In 
vigor  of  growth,  and  size  and  thickness  of  leaf,  they 
are  superior  to  either  parent.  Our  hope  was  to  secure 
varieties  hardier  than  any  we  now  have  with,  pos¬ 
sibly,  one  or  two  equal  to  the  Champion  in  s'zi  and 
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quality  of  fruit.  The  surprise  comes  in  to  find  all 
plants — 100  in  number — vigorous,  free  from  mildew, 
with  cultivated  expression  of  leaf,  and  loaded  when 
young  quite  uniformly  with  fruit  as  large  as  Champ¬ 
ion.  Not  a  single  plant  reverts  to  the  wild  type  with 
its  small  cut  leaf,  prostrate  habit,  and  very  small 
green  fruit. 

In  trying  to  select  the  best  six  varieties,  we  are 
puzzled  and  decide  to  wait  another  year.  This  uni¬ 
formity  of  “  new  creations”  from  seed  of  wild  plants 
is  wholly  new.  In  our  crosses  of  fruits,  roses,  etc., 
we  have  always  found  wide  variations.  But  in  this 
gooseberry  experiment,  the  Champion  appears  to  be 
so  prepotent  as  to  control  largely  both  plant  and 
fruit.  In  crossing  the  wild  strawberry  of  Manitoba 
with  pollen  of  Shuster’s  Gem,  Beder  Wood,  Warfield 
and  Parker  Earle,  we  have  had  all  kinds  of  variation 
in  plant,  but  the  fruit  in  no  case  has  half  the  size  of 
that  of  the  male  parents,  and  retains  largely  the  form 
and  fragrance  of  the  wild  species.  In  this  case,  the 
wild  species  was,  in  all  cases,  prepotent. 

Iowa  Exp.  Station.  j.  l.  budd. 

United  States  Senators  as  Horticulturists. 

There  are  many  people  who  know  many  things,  but 
there  are  few  people  who  know  everything.  This  is 
made  manifest  by  the  recent  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  duties  on  Mahaleb  and  Mazzard 
cherries,  and  on  Manetti  and  Multiflora  roses.  The 
distinguished  Senators  attempted  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  duty  on  these  articles,  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  they  were  talking  about.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  two  cherries  named  are  valu¬ 
able  fruit-producing  varieties  which  are  imported  into 
this  country,  whereas  they  are  simply  small  seedling 
stocks  which  nurserymen  produce  in  France,  plant 
here,  and  bud  to  valuable  varieties,  The  two  roses 


named  are  simply  stock  on  which  valuable  roses  are 
budded  after  they  arrive  in  this  country,  after  they 
have  been  planted  several  months.  Doubtless,  the 
Senators  are  puzzled  to  know  why  nurserymen  who 
are  obliged  to  buy  these  stocks  should  want  to  have 
the  duty  placed  upon  them.  This  is,  indeed,  a  puz¬ 
zling  question.  I,  myself,  am  a  nurseryman  of  20 
years’  standing,  a  grower  of  trees  and  plants,  and  I 
can  see  only  one  reason  why  nurserymen  should  desire 
this  duty  : 

Old-established  nurseries  have,  during  recent  years, 
found  competitors  in  their  wholesale  business  in  men 
of  small  means,  who  have  planted  upon  their  own 
land,  or  land  rented,  from  five  to  fifty  acres  of  these 
stocks,  and  grown  trees  which  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  market,  and  which  have  caused  a  reduction  in 
prices.  If  a  duty  be  placed  upon  the  stocks  which  all 
nurserymen  have  to  purchase,  these  small  nurserymen 
of  limited  means  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  so 
many.  Indeed,  many  will  be  choked  off  entirely, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  nursery  business. 
There  may  be  other  reasons  for  the  action  of  prom¬ 
inent  nurserymen  along  the  line  of  asking  for  duties 
on  stocks,  but  >1  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  cannot 
discover  what  such  objects  are.  chas.  a  green. 

Sweet-and-Sour  Apples. 

I  heartily  second  H.  E.  V.  D.’s  motion  to  have  the 
sweet-and-sour  apple  men  make  an  exhibit  at  our 
State  Fair,  or  some  of  our  horticultural  fairs,  say  at 
the  American  Institute  Fair  next  fall,  where  their 
claims  can  be  verified.  I  have,  for  60  years,  heard 
of  that  divided  bud  that  somebody  had  grown  ;  al¬ 
ways  but  once,  it  was  R.  I.  Greening  and  Talman 
Sweet,  but  a  western  man  used  a  Swaar  and  Talman 
Sweet.  Several  times  I  have  had  grafts  sent  me  of 
the  so-called  sweet-and-sour  apple,  but  on  mv  trees, 
they  all  reverted  to  the  sour,  and  never  anything 
else.  Yet  one  was  sent  by  the  late  Dr.  Farleigh, 
of  Union  Springs,  saying  that  he  had  it  from  well 
authenticated  stock.  I  have  another  tree  I  am  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  suprised  with,  a  genuine  cross  sweet-and- 
sour.  Supposing  a  bud  so  split  did  grow,  would  not 
the  branches  from  the  sweet  side  bear  sweet  apples, 
and  from  the  sour  side,  sour  ?  I  think  so,  at  least. 
Sometimes  a  person  may  have  only  seen  the  apple. 
As  they  all  use  the  Talman  for  the  sweet,  all  say  it 
shows  the  brown  cross  lines  peculiar  to  that  apple. 
Last  fall,  while  judging  apples  at  the  Orange  County 
Fair,  a  number  of  plates  of  Talman  Sweet  were  cut, 
all  showing  the  characteristic  stripe.  One  plate  of 
nicely  marked  fruit  I  sent  away  as  not  true.  A  pro¬ 
test  was  made  and  an  apple  cut,  and  all  proved  to  be 
quite  sour.  Yet  the  markings  were  so  true  to  the 
Talman  Sweet  that  they  thought  the  judge  wrong 
until  the  knife  told  the  story.  But  let  us  have  an 
exhibit,  by  all  means.  n.  h. 

Queens,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

PINCHING  OFF  MELON  VINES. 

Subscriber. — Do  large  growers  practice  pinching  off  the  ends  of 
melon  vines  after  flowering?  Does  it  really  pay  to  do  this  ? 

The  terminal  buds  of  the  melon  vines  are  never 
pinched  off  in  field  culture  here.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  good  result  that  would  follow  such  a  course,  and 
if  there  is  sny,  it  would  entail  too  much  labor  to  be 
practiced.  Owing  to  lice  and  scald,  melon  culture  is 
a  lottery  here,  and  it  is  imperative  to  spend  in  labor 
only  what  is  really  necessary.  Neither  the  lice  nor 
the  scald  would  respect  a  patch  that  had  been 
pinched.  Charles  parry. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  not  much  of  a  melon-raising  section.  When 
I  could  raise  melons,  I  tried  the  pinching  process 
when  the  fruit  blooms  appeared,  let  them  go  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  and  could  see  no  difference.  I  think 
it  does  not  pay  to  pinch  these  terminals.  I  should 
let  squashes  run ,  as  that  is  the  practice  of  the  large 
raisers  here.  When  they  grow  eight  or  ten  acres,  it 
would  be  a  tedious  job  to  go  over  and  pinch  off  buds. 
Let  them  go  !  n  iiallock. 

Long  Island. 

This  section  of  country  is  naturally  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  melons,  and  nearly  every  farmer  in  a 
radius  of  two  miles  grows  them  for  market.  There 
being  more  hustle  and  bustle  as  springtime  approaches 
over  this  crop  than  all  other  crops  combined,  each 
grower  exercises  all  the  skill  in  his  power  to  get 
ahead  of  the  crowd,  and  I  know  of  not  one  who 
pinches  off  the  terminal  buds  of  his  melon  vines.  I 
have  generally  been  successful  in  keeping  ahead  of 
the  crowd,  and  doing  so  has  required  much  careful 
thinking  and  experimenting.  I  have  nipped  the  run¬ 
ners  at  all  stages  of  growth,  and  have  never  derived 
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any  benefit  from  the  practice.  In  regard  to  tbe 
watermelon,  I  would  say,  go  slow  ;  nipping  the  run¬ 
ners  of  one  or  two  vines  will  be  enough  for  the  ex¬ 
periment.  GEO  BITTNER 

Ohio. 

I  have  never  given  the  matter  a  thorough  trial. 
Those  of  my  neighbors  who  have,  do  not  seem  to  be 
over-enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  method,  and  in 
large  field  culture,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable. 
We  find  that  leaving  one  plant  in  the  hill  and  giving 
them  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  allowing  the  vines  to 
make  all  the  growth  they  choose,  gives  best  results. 
The  melon  family  does  not  like  to  be  crowded  for 
room,  and  any  mutilation  of  the  vines  seems  to  be 
resented  by  the  growing  plant.  Pinching  back  may 
do  for  the  small  Gem  varieties  where  fruitfulness  and 
not  size  is  the  object  to  be  obtained.  r  s  cole 

Maryland. 

In  growing  cucumbers  and  melons  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  sometimes  in  garden  culture,  we  pinch  the 
main  vine  j  ust  beyond  the  first  fruit.  When  a  fruit  has 
appeared  on  the  side  shoot  which  is  thus  forced  out, 
that  also  is  pinched  and  the  same  method  is  practiced 
with  succeeding  shoots,  More  attention  is  given  to 
the  training  of  the  vines  in  the  greenhouse  than  in 
the  garden  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  pays  to 
follow  the  method  above  described  in  greenhouse 
culture.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  pays  in 
garden  or  field  culture.  The  pinching  is  done  as  soon 
as  the  female  flower  bud  appears,  without  waiting 
for  the  fruit  to  set.  s.  A.  beach. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE 

Horse  Eats  His  Manger. 

B.  F.,  Tingley,  Pa.— What  is  the  difficulty  and  remedy  when  a 
horse  in  good  condition  eats  away  the  bottom  of  his  manger? 

The  habit  of  eating  the  manger  is,  usually,  due  to 
mischievousness  from  want  of  exercise.  Idle  horses 
quite  frequently  acquire  the  habit  of  eating  their 
mangers  or  the  sides  of  the  stall,  while  it  is  rarely 
seen  with  horses  that  are  worked  regularly.  The 
natural  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  give  the  horse  more 
exercise.  Where  this  is  impracticable  or  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  it  may  be  necessary  to  board  the  sides  of  the 
stall  up  tight,  so  that  the  horse  cannot  reach  the  top. 
The  manger  should,  also,  be  made  tight,  and  the  top- 
rail,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  if  necessary,  covered  with 
heavy  tins  or  sheet  iron.  The  desire  for  salt  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  habit  in  some  cases.  It  is  well  al¬ 
ways  to  keep  a  lump  of  rock  salt  in  the  feed  box,  or 
have  a  small  box  or  compartment  of  the  feed  box  in 
which  a  liberal  supply  of  salt  is  kept  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  horse.  He  can  then  eat  it  at  will,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  will  he  eat  too  much. 

A  Case  of  Bloody  Milk. 

.7.  //.,  Greendale,  Mass. — I  have  a  valuable  young  cow  subject  to 
what  I  suppose  to  be  bloody  garget.  The  milk  is  reddish  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  after  standing.  Is  there  a  sure  remedy,  and  if 
not,  will  the  trouble  be  likely  to  recur  after  the  next  calf  ? 

The  bloody  milk  is  the  result  of  congestion  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  udder,  probably  due  either  to  injury 
or  to  over-stimulation  of  the  gland.  Give  the  cow 
one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  an  ounce  of  ginger  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  quart  of  warm  water.  Then  follow 
with  one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed  or 
drinking  water  twice  daily  :  Nitrate  of  potash,  eight 
ounces  ;  chlorate  of  potash,  four  ounces  ;  mix  and 
make  into  16  powders.  Bathe  the  udder  frequently 
with  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear.  If  there  is 
any  garget,  rub  with  hot  lard,  and  knead  vigorously 
with  the  hands  until  the  induration  is  softened.  If 
the  cow  is  a  heavy  milker  or  is  being  fed  liberally, 
reduce  the  feed  until  the  trouble  ceases.  The  trouble 
will  not  be  likely  to  recur  after  next  calving  unless 
the  same  or  other  causes  should  again  excite  conges¬ 
tion.  If  not  relieved  in  a  week  or  10  days,  write 
again,  giving  full  particulars,  including  feed,  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  udder  and  time  of  calving. 

Contracted  Foot  in  Horse. 

G.  II.  S.,  Laconia ,  N.  7/.— My  young  horse  has  one  contracted 
fore  foot,  is  a  little  lame,  and  it  seems  inflamed.  It  was  so  when 
I  got  him.  What  shall  I  do  for  it  ? 

Remove  the  shoe  and  lower  the  heels.  If  the  foot 
is  unduly  long,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  should  be 
shortened  and  the  sole  pared  away  until  all  the  old 
brittle  horn  is  removed.  Do  not  cut  the  frog  or 
weaken  the  bars  by  “  opening  the  heels”.  Finally, 
put  the  foot  in  a  flaxseed  poultice,  where  it  should  be 
kept  for  36  to  48  hours,  renewing  the  poultice  every 
12  hours.  When  the  hoof  has  been  well  softened,  the 
poultice  is  to  be  removed,  the  foot  dried,  and  a  can- 
tharides  blister  applied  around  the  coronet  and  to  the 
sides  and  front  of  the  lower  half  of  the  pastern.  The 
blistering  ointment  is  best  applied,  after  clipping  the 
hair  as  closely  as  possible,  by  rubbing  well  into  the 
skin  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  for  15  to  20  minutes. 
The  horse  should  now  be  turned  to  pasture,  preferably 
on  low  or  damp  ground.  If  on  a  dry  pasture,  the 


hoof  should  be  smeared  daily  with  an  ointment  of 
equal  parts  of  pine  tar  and  vaseline  mixed  together, 
to  prevent  drying  and  further  contraction  of  the  hoof. 
If  the  first  application  of  the  cantharides  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  blister,  repeat  the  application  after  five  or  six 
days.  Then  as  soon  as  the  crusts  from  the  first  blister 
have  been  shed,  it  will  be  well  to  blister,  at  least, 
once  or  twice  more. 

No  “  Sure  Cure  ”  for  Heaves. 

J.  H.  S ,  New  Pallz,  N.-Tc. — I  had  a  horse  that  had  the  heaves 
very  badly,  and  after  trying  several  things  that  did  no  good,  I 
heard  of  Sure  Cure  for  Heaves.  Tae  first  box  made  such  an  im¬ 
provement  that  I  continued,  and  by  the  time  I  had  fed  five  boxes 
at  a  cost  of  $2.50,  the  horse  was  completely  cured. 

The  heaves,  when  once  well  established,  is  prac¬ 
tically  incurable.  Occasionally  a  case  of  so-called 
heaves  is  reported  to  have  been  cured ;  but  such 
cases  were,  undoubtedly,  either  not  true  heaves,  or 
they  were  not  cured.  The  heaves  can  be  relieved  by 
careful  dieting  and,  usually,  benefited  by  a  course  of 
arsenic  with  or  without  other  tonics  or  antispasmodics. 
Much  more  depends  upon  the  diet  than  upon  the 
medicine.  Like  nearly  all  patent  medicines,  the 
claims  of  this  heaves  cure  are  very  extravagant.  U sed 
in  connection  with  a  suitable  diet,  it  may  be  a  good 
general  tonic  and,  possibly,  relieve  some  cases  ;  but 
it  will  not  cure  the  heaves. 


Harlequin  Bugs  on  Cabbage;  Gooseberries 

A.  F.  A.,  Claremont ,  Fa.— One  of  my  best  paying  crops  is  early 
cabbages,  part  of  which  are  set  in  the  fall.  I  also  grow  some 
turnips,  and  get  some  money  out  of  them.  Last  fall,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Harlequin  bug  appeared  on  the  turnips.  I  had  turnips 
till  late  in  the  spring,  so  they  kept  on  them  and  did  not  trouble 
the  cabbages.  I  tried  to  kill  them  with  very  strong  kerosene 
emulsion,  also  with  hot  water,  and  succeeded  very  well  ;  but  a 
few  escaped,  and  went  for  the  cabbages,  where  I  hand-picked 
them.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  new  crop  began  to  hatch 
and  is  now  working  on  some  late  cabbages.  Would  I  better 
drop  the  turnips  and  rutabagas,  get  the  place  cleared  of  all  of 
the  cabbage  family  as  soon  as  possible,  say  July  15,  and  plant 
nothing  that  they  will  feed  on  till  I  plant  the  fall  cabbage  October 
1  ?  Will  this  do  any  good,  or  shall  I  sow  turnips  and  let  them 
work  on  them  ?  I  find  that  they  will  not  touch  cabbages  while 
there  are  turnips  growing.  I  can’t  pick  them  on  the  turnips  ;  it 
would  cost  more  than  the  crop  is  worth,  and  any  thing  that  will 
kill  them  will  kill  the  turnips.  Will  it  pay  to  plant  gooseberries 
here,  in  Tidewater  Va.,  for  market.  The  Downing  and  Houghton 
do  well,  and  are  ready  for  market  the  flrst  week  in  June.  What 
should  they  bring  then  in  New  York  or  Washington?  They  have 
advantages  over  most  small  fruits,  as  they  can  be  gathered  at 
once,  keep  well,  and  do  not  suffer  by  too  much  rain  as  straw¬ 
berries  do. 

Ans. — A.  F.  A.’s  experience  with  the  Harlequin  bug 
is  similar  to  that  of  many  others  in  Virginia.  For 
years,  it  has  steadily  advanced,  until  now  the  State  is 
practically  occupied.  I  am  surprised  that  he  did  not 
have  it  sooner,  as  we  have  had  it  here  on  top  of  the 
mountains  for  five  years.  I  have  experimented  care¬ 
fully  with  remedies,  and  can  say  that  applications 
are  quite  impracticable.  To  kill  the  insect,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  U3e  such  strong  substances  that  the 
plant  itself  is  nearly  or  quite  destroyed.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  have,  for  several  years,  destroyed  them 
by  trapping  and  picking.  Our  cabbages  are  not  set 
until  March,  but  we  have  winter  turnips,  and  in  these 
the  bugs  always  settle.  As  soon  as  they  become  so 
bad  that  the  turnip  salad  is  of  no  further  value,  we 
either  burn  the  remaining  plants,  bugs  and  all,  by 
heaping  straw  over  them,  or  else  plow  them  under  as 
deeply  as  we  can,  and  work  and  compact  the  soil  to 
prevent  their  escape.  Should  any  escape  or  others 
come,  they  will  take  to  the  kale  or  early  radishes,  and 
can  here  be  treated  in  like  manner.  Or,  I  believe,  it 
would  be  wise  to  sow  successive  crops  of  turnips  in 
convenient  strips,  purposely  to  trap  this  gaudy  fellow. 

If  they  get  on  our  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  I  send 
little  boys  over  to  pick  them,  both  bugs  and  eggs, 
with  great  care.  Strange  to  say,  after  five  years  of 
fight,  we  haven’t  a  single  bug  thus  far  this  year.  It 
seems  probable  that  we  have  actually  cleaned  them 
out  of  our  grounds,  but  they  will  soon  fly  in  again 
from  surrounding  places.  I  believe  strongly  in  trap 
strips,  and  our  crop  work  is  such  that  we  always  have 
them  in  regular  succession. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  answer  about 
the  probable  profit  in  gooseberries.  If  A.  F.  A.  can 
grow  them  well,  free  from  mildew,  he  ought  to  try  a 
limited  area  first,  and  develop  as  his  market  wai  rants. 
The  crop  is  a  cheap  one  to  grow.  wm.  b.  alwood, 

Virginia  Experiment  Station. 

Peach  Budding  ;  When  and  How  to  Do  It. 

J.  R.  L .,  Birdsboro,  Pa. — I  have  3,000  or  more  peach  trees  from 
the  seed  this  spring;  when  is  the  proper  time  to  bud  them?  2. 
Would  you  advise  taking  buds  from  trees  two  years  old  in  my 
own  orchard  ?  3.  What  would  be  a  fair  price  per  hundred  for 
doing  the  work  ?  4.  Where  could  I  get  an  experienced  man  for 
budding  by  the  hundred  ?  5.  Is  the  Triumph  peach  a  good  one 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  time  to  bud  peach  seedlings  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  about  August  15  to  September  15.  2.  If 

there  is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  name  of  the 
young  orchard  trees,  and  they  are  in  thrifty  and 
healthy  condition,  they  would  afford  good  buds  for 
insertion.  But  I  always  like  to  be  sure  of  the  identity 
of  trees  from  which  I  propagate,  therefore  I  usually 


select  bearing  trees  It  is  also  claimed  by  some  good 
authorities  that  buds  or  grafts  from  such  trees  as  have 
proved  their  productiveness,  will  produce  more  fruit¬ 
ful  trees  than  those  cut  from  young  trees.  In  any 
case,  the  buds  should  be  large  and  well  developed  3. 
If  a  budder  is  hired  who  understands  his  business 
well,  he  will,  probably,  want  to  select  and  cut  the 
buds  from  the  tree,  instead  of  trusting  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  person  to  do  it.  He  may,  also,  wish  to  do  the 
tying,  which  is  a  particular,  but  not  very  difficult 
part  of  the  work.  If  he  do  the  entire  work,  assum¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  for  the  job  being  well  done, 
$10  would  not  be  too  much  to  pay  him  for  the  3,000 
trees.  This  should  include  rebudding  those  that  fail 
to  take,  after  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  the 
buds  are  set.  There  are  those  who  can  set  3,000  or 
more  buds  per  day,  but  this  does  not  include  tying, 
which  is  done  by  another  person.  Almost  any  smart 
boy  or  girl  can  be  taught  to  tie  buds.  I  have  taught 
many  to  do  it,  and  in  several  cases,  they  soon  were 
able  to  do  it  as  neatly  as,  and  more  quickly  than, 
myself.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  quick  hand,  but  I 
do  it  so  that  there  are  few  failures.  I  like  to  begin 
early  and  have  time  to  rebud  those  that  miss.  4.  Ask 
some  nurseryman  to  direct  you  to  some  good  budder. 
5.  Triumph  is  a  very  good  peach  for  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Strawberry  Culture  in  Kansas. 

F.  0.  C.,  Washington  County,  Kan.— I  wish  to  raise  strawber¬ 
ries  and  raspberries  in  northern  Kansas— Washington  County — 
for  a  family  of  10.  Waat  varieties  shall  I  plant  and  how  cultivate 
for  best  results  ?  How  many  of  each?  Could  they  be  success¬ 
fully  planted  this  summer  or  fall  ? 

Ans  — Washington  County,  Kan.,  is  a  good  section 
for  the  culture  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  if 
proper  attention  be  given.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
a  good  set  of  strawberry  plants  in  Kansas  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall,  because  of  the  lack  of  moisture  which 
usually  prevails  there  during  the  fall  and  winter.  If 
good  potted  plants  are  to  be  had,  and  irrigation  is 
practiced,  the  case  would  be  quite  different,  and  suc¬ 
cess  attainable.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  set  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  plants  in  the  whole  of  that  great 
prairie  region,  from  Illinois  westward  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  A  good  list  of  strawberries  for  family  U3e 
would  be  :  Michel,  Beder  Wood,  Warfield,  Babaeh, 
Cyclone,  Brunette,  Parker  Earle,  Windsor  and  Gandy. 
These  varieties  will  make  a  succession  from  early  to 
late.  Of  raspberries,  the  following  named  kinds  will 
do  likewise  :  Progress,  Palmer,  Kansas,  Offier,  Turner, 
Loudon.  As  to  cultivation,  etc.,  this  would  be  a  long 
story.  The  two  species  require  different  distances 
and  methods  of  culture,  but  these  are  carefully 
described  in  almost  every  nursery  catalogue,  and  are 
easily  understood.  The  narrow,  matted  row  is  the 
best  for  the  strawberry,  in  a  general  way.  Rows 
should  be  four  or  five  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  18 
inches  in  the  row.  Keep  the  patch  scrupulously 
clean  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe  from  start  to  finish. 
Raspberries  may  be  set  in  rows  seven  feet  apart,  the 
plants  being  three  feet  apart  at  the  start ;  or  they 
may  be  set  five  or  six  feet  apart  each  way,  and  culti¬ 
vated  so.  The  hill  system  is  liked  by  those  who  have 
tried  it.  Nothing  will  ever  compensate  for  neglect  of 
cultivation  the  first  season.  As  winter  comes  on, 
about  December  1  in  Kansas,  apply  a  mulch  of  old 
prairie  hay  or  very  coarse  stable  manure,  h  e  v.  d. 

Apples  for  North  Carolina. 

B.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.—l  have  recently  come  into  possession 
of  an  orchard  six  years  set  of  the  following  varieties:  100  each  of 
Stark,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Red  Limber  Twig,  50  Red  Vandevere, 
25  each  of  Yellow  Vandevere  and  Virginia  Beauty.  Our  local 
shipper  says  that  Stark,  Red  Limber  Twig  and  Yellow  Vandevere 
are  not  profitable.  Shall  I  graft  them?  To  what  varieties  ?  In 
branches  or  trunks  ? 

Ans  — Ben  Davis  and  Winesap  are  profitable  apples 
for  the  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina.  Stayman 
is  a  new  variety,  a  seedling  of  Winesap,  and  is  much 
better  in  several  respects  than  its  parent.  As  Stark 
is  Jtoo  dull  colored  and  Limber  Twig  too  small  and 
often  too  dull  in  color,  also,  to  sell  well,  it  would  be 
well  to  top  graft  the  trees.  B.  will  find  York  Imperial 
and  Stayman  decidedly  better.  Paragon  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Black  Twig  are,  also,  very  good  kinds  for  that 
section.  There  is  much  confusion  about  the  varieties 
bearing  the  name  Vandevere  (Vandiver  is  the  correct 
name),  and  just  what  B.  may  mean  by  the  terms 
Yellow  Vandevere  and  Red  Vandevere  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain,  as  both  are  used  for  the  variety  that  is  commonly 
grown  the  country  over.  Supposing  he  means  this 
one,  I  would  think  that  his  trees  should  be  grafted 
over,  for  it  usually  rots  badly  and  does  not  sell  high 
on  the  market.  It  will  be  necessary  to  graft  in  the 
branches,  as  the  trees  are  six  years  old.  u  e.  v.  d. 

What  Strawberries  to  Plant. 

A.  J.  P.,  Branford ,  Conn.— 1.  What  are  the  best  strawberries  to 
raise  for  market— soil  a  ligat,  sandy  loam?  2.  Should  blackber¬ 
ries  be  cut  back  when  about  three  feet  high  ? 

Ans  —  1.  Our  choice  for  market  would  be  Haver- 
land,  Eahauce,  Brandywine,  Babaeh  and  Warfield. 
2.  We  nave  found  no  advantage  ia  cutting  back  the 
bearing  canes.  It  makes  them  less  productive.  Let 
them  grow  naturally,  and  stake  them  securely. 
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STRAWBERRY  NOTES  FOR  1897. 

The  season  could  hardly  have  been 
more  favorable  for  strawberries ;  except 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  frosts  were 
of  almost  nightly  occurrence.  The  rain¬ 
fall,  too,  has  been  somewhat  excessive, 
causing  the  berries  to  be  softer  than 
they  would  have  been  in  a  drier  season, 
and  of  lower  quality. 

Bouncer. — Received  from  J.  H.  Hale, 
April,  1895,  as  “Big  Unnamed.”  June 
1  :  Vines  moderately  vigorous,  fairly 
productive,  berries  medium  size,  uneven 
shape;  a  few  changing  color.  June  8  : 
This  is  not  a  success  here,  either  as 
to  vigor  of  vine,  productiveness,  shape 
or  quality.  This  was  essentially  our 
report  last  year. 

Giant. — J.  H.  Hale,  1895  — Perfect 
flower.  Our  report  last  year  was  un¬ 
favorable.  J  une  1  :  Foliage  scanty,  bear¬ 
ing  many  berries,  now  ripe.  June  21  : 
Many  small  berries. 

No.  25.  —  From  Slaymaker  &  Son, 
Dover,  Del.  April  1895. — Perfect  flower. 
June  1 :  Not  productive.  June  8  :  Plenty 
of  foliage,  but  no  berries. 

No.  12. — From  same,  April,  1895. — J  une 
1 :  Beginning  to  ripen ;  of  no  especial 
value. 

No.  1. — From  same.  Imperfect  flower. 
Our  last  year’s  report  was  quite  favor¬ 
able,  but  this  season  the  variety  seems 
of  no  especial  merit. 

Hall.  —  From  David  Baird  &  Son, 
Manalapan,  N.  J. — Not  a  success  with 
us. 

Hudson. — From  J.  H.  Lindsley,  White 
House  Sta.,  N.  J.  Imperfect  flower,  a 
late  variety,  productive  of  berries  of 
irregular  shape,  berries  not  well  held 
up. 

Excelsior. — From  James  Shaw,  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass.,  April,  1895.  Perfect  flower. 
June  2:  Ripening;  berries  large,  long, 
heart-3haped,  good  quality,  not  well 
held  up,  too  soft  for  market.  Vines 
short  lived. 

Starta. — From  M.  A.  Thayer,  Sparta, 
Wis.,  April,  1895.  Perfect  flower.  Vines 
healthy  and  vigorous,  but  not  produc¬ 
tive  ;  berries  variable  in  shape. 

Enormous. — From  W.  F.  Allen,  Jr., 
Salisbury,  Md.,  April,  1895  Imperfect 
flower.  June  1 :  Vines  vigorous  and 
productive — no  ripe  fruit.  June  8  :  Very 
productive,  many  berries  to  a  peduncle, 
medium  size,  fair  shape,  medium  quality, 
berries  not  well  held  up.  June  21  :  Still 
bearing  many  berries  small  to  medium 
in  size. 

Arrow.  —  From  same.  —  Imperfect 
flower.  Not  recommended. 

Champion  of  England.  —  From  R. 
Johnston,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  April,  1895. 
— Perfect  flower.  June  1  :  Among  the 
most  vigorous  growers ;  promises  to 
be  as  prolific  as  it  was  last  year.  June 
8  :  Berries  fine  shape,  broadly  conical, 
medium  red  in  color,  good  quality,  from 
large  to  very  large;  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  in  our  collection.  J  une 
11 :  Just  at  the  height  of  its  season;  fine 
quality,  flesh  red.  Commended  for  vigor 
of  vine,  size  of  berry,  shape,  quality 
and  productiveness — and  productiveness 
through  a  long  season.  June  16  :  Still 
bearing  well  ;  berries  of  fair  size.  June 
21 :  Still  bearing  quite  freely  berries  of 
small  to  medium  to  large  size  and  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  Vines  still  vigorous  and 
healthy.  See  Fig.  199,  page  467. 

Erie.  —  From  same,  1895.  —  Perfect 
flower.  June  1  :  Vines  vigorous  and 
set  with  many  berries,  none  yet  ripe. 
J  une  8  :  Erie  is  later  than  Champion  of 
England,  and  in  most  respects  inferior. 
June  11:  One  of  the  latest  varieties; 
berry  of  medium  size,  very  dark  red  and 
of  good  quality  :  firm,  peduncles  rather 
short.  June  16  :  Bearing  well,  but  the 
berries  are  somewhat  under  size.  June 
21  :  Thousands  of  berries  ;  no  other 


variety  is  bearing  so  many,  but  they  are 
all  resting  on  the  ground  and  rotting. 

Carrie. — From  Thompson  Sons,  Rio 
Vista,  Va.,  April,  1895. —  Flower  imper¬ 
fect.  June  1:  Vines  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  a  few  ripening  ;  broadly  conical 
shape  and  quite  regular.  June  8  :  Ripen¬ 
ing  freely  and  highly  productive.  Its 
chief  failing  is  that  the  berries  are  not 
well  held  up;  quite  firm,  medium  quality. 
June  11 :  Not  yet  at  height  of  its  sea¬ 
son,  though  very  productive  ;  berries 
average  large  size,  conical  shape  and  fair 
quality.  June  16  :  Bearing  well.  Ber¬ 
ries  of  medium  size,  not  very  firm.  June 
21  :  Still  ripening  many  berries  of  me¬ 
dium  size. 

Seedling  of  Geo.  Sloan. — Seely,  O., 
April,  1895. — Imperfect  flower.  June  1  : 
Vines  of  medium  vigor  only.  They  are 
productive,  but  the  berries  are  of  poor 
shape  ;  a  few  changing  color.  It  is  a 
productive  variety,  and  this  is  about  the 
most  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  June 
11 :  Some  large  berries  of  crinkly 
shape.  June  21:  Bearing  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  berries  of  small  size. 

Superb  — From  B.  F.  Albaugh  &  Son, 
Covington,  O.,  April,  1896.  —  June  1  : 
Plants  of  medium  vigor,  produetive  and 
early.  Berries  short,  heart-shape  and 
regular  ;  scarlet  color,  medium  firmness 
and  high  quality.  The  peduncles  are 
rather  short.  It  is  a  promising  early 
variety,  larger  than  most  other  berries 
ripening  at  this  time.  June  8  :  Soft,  of 
high  quality.  Its  season  is  medium. 
Vines  vigorous  and  fairly  productive. 

Ridgeway. — From  M.  H.  Ridgeway, 
Wabash,  Ind. ,  April,  1895. — Perfect 
flower.  Vines  very  thrifty,  but  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  not  well  held  up.  J  une  6  :  A 
few  ripening,  broadly  heart-shaped,  reg¬ 
ular,  excellent  quality,  scarlet  color, 
light  flesh.  One  of  the  best  of  our  later 
collection.  June  10  :  Ripening  in  large 
quantities,  splendid  vines.  June  17:  Lots 
of  little  green  berries. 

See’s  No.  1.  —  From  H.  S.  &  A.  J. 
See,  Geneva,  Pa  ,  April,  1895. — Perfect 
flower.  One  of  the  earliest  in  our  col¬ 
lection.  The  vines  are  very  prolific,  the 
chief  objection  to  the  variety  being  that 
the  berries  are  too  small. 

See’s  No.  2. — From  same,  1895. — Im¬ 
perfect  flower.  June  2:  Very  produc¬ 
tive,  vines  vigorous  ;  a  few  ripening, 
large  size,  irregular  shape  ;  tips  often 
white.  June  8  :  Many  berries  ripening 
of  medium  size.  This  variety  ripens 
through  a  long  period.  Good  quality. 

See’s  No.  3  — From  same,  April,  1895. 
— Imperfect  flower.  June  1  :  Vines  vig¬ 
orous  and  productive  ;  none  ripe  yet. 
June  8  :  Berries  roundish  heart-shaped, 
regular  and  of  fair  quality.  This  is  a 
fair  berry  in  all  ways,  but  in  no  way  re¬ 
markable. 

See’s  No.  4. — From  same,  April,  1895. 
— Imperfect  flower.  This  is  a  very  pro¬ 
ductive  late  variety  ;  the  berries  are 
large,  of  a  medium  red  color,  uniformly 
irregular  in  shape  and  of  poor  quality. 
The  berries  are  not  well  held  up. 

See’s  No.  5. — From  same,  April,  1895. 
— Imperfect  flower  ;  not  desirable. 

Clyde.  —  From  Enos  W.  Dunham, 
SteveDSville, Mich.,  1896. — Perfect  flower. 
June  8  :  A  very  promising  variety,  vines 
vigorous.  Berries  from  large  to  largest, 
fair  quality.  For  so  large  a  berry,  it  is 
of  excellent  shape  ;  it  is  of  a  medium  r  d 
c  alor  ;  fairly  firm  ;  berries  not  well  held 
up,  but  it  would  require  very  strong 
stems  to  hold  up  such  large  berries  and 
so  many  of  them.  Among  our  most 
productive  varieties.  June  11:  Berries 
not  firm  as  judged  during  this  wet  sea¬ 
son.  June  16  :  Fairly  productive  of  ber¬ 
ries  from  large  to  medium  size,  not  well 
held  up,  good  quality. 

Miller  No  2. — From  same,  March, 
1896. — Perfect  flower.  June  8  :  Gener¬ 
ally  conical,  medium  red  color,  red 
flesh,  good  quality.  June  16:  Some  of 
the  vines  are  very  productive  at  this 
time.  Some  of  the  berries  have  a  slight 
neck  ;  quite  firm,  medium  to  large  in 
size,  yellow  seeds,  quality  not  high. 
Another  season  required. 


Marguerite. — From  J.  C.  Grossman, 
1896.— Perfect  flower.  From  medium  to 
large  size,  occasionally  largest  ;  berries 
red  flesh,  of  remarkably  good  quality 
for  so  large  a  berry  ;  not  firm  as  judged 
during  this  rainy  season.  June  11  :  Still 
productive.  June  16  :  Berries  not  well 
held  up ;  small  to  medium  size,  fair 
quality.  The  variety  seems,  at  least, 
worthy  of  trial  for  home  use. 

Anna  Kennedy. — From  J.  T.  Lovett, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  August,  1895. — Im¬ 
perfect  flower.  June  1  :  The  vines  are 
still  of  medium  vigor  and  ripening  a 
few  berries  of  perfect  shape  and  fine 
quality.  In  quality  and  shape,  it  is  the 
best  of  any  ripening  at  this  time.  The 
berries  are  of  medium  size  and  ripen 
evenly. 

Michigan. — From  same,  August,  1895. 
— Perfect  flower.  This  was  recommended 
as  the  latest  of  all  strawberries,  10  days 
later  than  Gandy.  At  the  Rural  Grounds, 
the  peduncles  are  short  and  do  not  sup¬ 
port  the  berries  above  the  soil.  The 
berry  is  of  medium  size,  good  shape  and 
excellent  quality.  June  1  :  Vines  not 
vigorous. 

Henry.— From  W.  A.  Baker,  Wolcott, 
N.  Y.,  April,  1896  — Perfect  flower.  June 
2  :  Leaves  diseased,  plants  feeble. 

Ocean  City. — From  J.  G.  Harrison  & 
Sons,  Berlin,  Md.,  April,  1896  —Not 
promising. 

Columbus  —From  J.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  August,  1894. — Per¬ 
fect  flower.  This  is  an  early  variety, 
but  not  productive. 

Carrie.— From  J.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
Hightstown,  N.  J  ,  September,  1895  — 
Imperfect  flower.  The  berries  of  1896 
began  to  ripen  June  3.  They  were  of 
the  largest  size  and  much  the  shape  of 
Parker  Earle,  having  some  neck  and 
being  largest  in  the  middle  and  taper¬ 
ing  towards  the  stem  and  tip.  June  2, 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


I 00  Doses  in  a 

la  peculiar  to  and  true  only  of  |">  _  ■  ■  I  . 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  is  proof  tSO  III  © 
of  its  superior  strength  and  economy.  There  is 
more  curative  power  in  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  than  in  any  other.  This  fact,  with  its  un¬ 
equalled  record  of  cures,  proves  the  best  medi¬ 
cine  for  all  blood  diseases  is 

Hood’s  sjSia 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


Crimson  Rlover 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Application. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, Pa 


CRIMSON 
CLOVER SEED 

The  great  land  improver.  Home  grown 
seed,  free  from  weeds,  at  lowest  cash 
price.  Write  at  once. 

.T.  G.  HARRISON  <fc  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


DIBBLE  *§  NORTHERN  -  GROWN 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

Hardy,  Vigorous,  Pure. 

NOW  READY. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


bSs  crimson  clover 

ALL  TESTED  SEEDS. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

II.  VV.  DOUcillTK M.  MOOKESTOVVN,  N.  ,J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


and  other 
S  u  m  in  e  r 
Seeds, 


(Millets.  Buckwheats,  Cow  Peas,  etc.) 
Lowest  Market  Prices  lor  high-grade  seeds  on 
application.  Large  or  small  lots. 

A.  W.  LIVINGSTON'S  SONS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

My  crop  just  hulled.  Pure,  clean  and  bright,  $:t.(K) 
l>er  bushel,  including  bags;  10  bushels  or  more  at 
discount.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

DERBY'S  GROWS.  Pedigree  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1897  for  Sale.  Address 

8AM  H.  DERBY,  Woodslde.  Del. 


PDIIICnH  PI  ft  If  CB— The  largest  handler 
UnlmdUfl  OLU  veil  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Primeftll  rifivpr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
vIIUIjUII  UlUVCi  com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  to  dealers  on  application. 


NEW  CROP  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

Bright  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  For  sample  and 
price  address  the  grower,  Chas.  Barker,  Milford,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Reasons  why-  every  farmer  should  plant  it,  sent 
free.  HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN,  Uarrisourg,  Pa. 


frimcfin  P  fiVPT  QppH— Home-grown;  new  crop. 
UllliioUil  U1UVC1  OllU  priCes  on  application,  stat- 
ing quantity  wanted.  B.  8.  Johnston,  B.4,  Stockiey.Del 


Northern  Ohio-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  I  have 
a  limited  quantity  g  own  on  my  farm  for2  years, 
and  Is  thoroughly  acclimated.  Write  for  prices. 

GEO.  BITTNER.  Milan,  Ohio. 


HftftH’c  Pi  lie  cure  liver  ills;  easy  to 
13  r,,ls  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


n\Af\/ rniP  summer  and 
L#  ft  I  Ll\  O  AUTUMN  LIST 


of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forit-  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


CELERY 


PLANTS.— White  Plume. 
Golden  Self-blanching, 
Golden  Heart  and  Giant  Pascal.  First-class  stock 
at  12  per  1.WJ0;  $1  50  in  5,000  lots. 

T.  W.  HOWELL,  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed,  f.  o  b.  here. 
Celery  Plants.  250  forOOc.;  500  for  *.*0c. ;  1.1MUI  for  $1.50. 
Cabbage  Plants.  250  for  40c  ;  500  for  75c.;  1.000  for$l. 
Special  price  for  (i  000  &  over  Cash  with  order.  Plants 
very  tine.  Woodland  Farm,  Canastoia,  Mad.  Co.,  N.Y. 


pri  rny  ni  A  HIT 0  -Transplanted  only.  Lead- 
bCLtni  rLMll  I  O  ing  kinds.  40c.  per  100;  $2 
per  1,000  Carefully  packed;  safe  for  two  yveeks’ 
transit.  Good  Plants.  It.  M.  Welles,  Towanda,  Pa. 


ATI  CDV  Dl  AUTC  $1  perl, 000  for  leading  varle- 
wELCIll  rLMll  I  O  ties.  Potted  Strawberries 
only  $1  per  100.  Slaymakek  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Parker  Eirle  for  75c. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

A.R.TIHTR.  «T.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  3XT.  J. 


For  Business  Trees  for  Business  Farmers  Rogers,  Dansvme.N.Y. 


i 


THE  S.  &  H.  CO-  4 

desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy,  Q 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

f  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous  ft 

Plants,  Greenhouse  Stock,  Etc.,  onthe  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
ft  and  see  for  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored  V 
faithfully  lor  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free.  X 

f  Address  THE  STORRS  &.  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  I,  Painesville,  O:  " 
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Strawberry  Notes  for  1897. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Plants  exceptionally  vigorous ;  leaf  stems 
long,  peduncles  stout  and  berries  well 
held  up.  June  8  :  Just  beginning  to 
change  color.  Large  to  largest  size. 
The  shape  this  season  varies  from  round 
to  broad  heart-shaped,  few  berries  hav¬ 
ing  any  neck.  Medium  red  color,  red 
flesh,  of  good  quality,  and  fairly  firm. 
June  16  :  There  are  many  ripe  ber¬ 
ries,  and  so  many  green  ones  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  not  only  a  late 
variety,  but  one  ripening  through  a  long 
period.  Berries  are  of  medium  siz3  and 
firmness.  June  21 :  Still  bearing  many 
berries  which,  however,  do  not  ripen 
well.  It  would  seem  that  the  strength 
of  the  plants  went  rather  to  the  vines 
than  to  ripening  the  berries. 

Joe. — From  the  same,  September,  1895. 
— Perfect  flower.  June  8  :  Just  chang¬ 
ing  color.  June  11  :  Berries  large  to 
largest  size  ;  quite  firm,  medium  red, 
red  flesh,  of  good  quality.  June  16  : 
Moderately  productive  of  berries  of 
medium  to  large  size  and  of  good  form. 
June  21  :  Still  ripening  a  few  berries  of 
medium  to  large  size  and  of  good  quality. 
Vines  still  of  exceptional  vigor.  See 
Figs.  195  and  197,  pages  465  and  467. 

Stella. — From  same,  September,  1895. 
— Imperfect  flower.  June  2  :  Vigorous 
plants.  June  8:  None  ripe  yet.  June 
11:  Berries  from  large  to  the  largest 
size,  varying  from  round  to  broadly 
heart-shaped  and  irregular;  scarlet  color, 
red  flesh,  quite  firm,  of  mild  quality. 
June  16  :  Moderately  productive  of  ber¬ 
ries  of  medium  size,  good  form  and  fair 
quality.  June  21  :  Many  berries  green 
and  ripe,  variable  shape,  peduncles  too 
short.  June  27  :  Still  bearing  a  few. 

Free  Silver  —  From  T.  C.  Kevitt, 
Athenia,  N.  J.,  September  5,  1896. — 
Potted  plants.  J une  2  :  Plants  of  medium 
vigor,  peduncles  short,  berries  lie  upon 
the  ground.  June8:  Berries  firm,  of 
medium  size  and  fair  quality. 

Selection  from  1,000  Seedlings  — 
From  J ackson  &  Perkins,  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  September,  1895.  —  Imperfect 
flower.  Our  report  last  year  was  fav¬ 
orable.  June  2  :  Ripening  a  few.  This 
variety  disappoints  us  ;  vines  not  vigor¬ 
ous.  June  8:  Height  of  season.  Vines 
low  ;  berries  lie  on  the  soil. 

Parker  Earle  Jr  — From  T.  C.  Kevitt, 
September  2,  1896  — Potted  plants.  June 
2  :  Plants  of  medium  vigor.  Berries 
vary  from  heart-shaped  to  conical,  gen¬ 
erally  without  neck.  Scarlet  color, 
glossy,  not  very  firm,  medium  size  and 
fair  quality. 

Greenville.  —  From  J.  T.  Lovett, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  April,  1894. — Imper¬ 
fect  flower.  June  2:  Long  lived,  hardy 
and  vigorous.  A  few  ripening.  June  8: 
In  their  third  season,  the  vines  have  held 
out  remarkably  well  in  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  June  16  :  At  this  date, 
the  vines  are  bearing  as  many  as,  or  more 
berries  than,  any  other  variety  in  our 
collection.  The  berries  are  not  held  up 
well.  They  ripen  in  such  large  quanti¬ 
ties  that  the  ground  is  red ;  medium 
firmness. 

Robbie  — From  J.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
September,  1895. — Perfect  flower.  June 
2:  Vines  of  unusual  vigor  and  productive¬ 
ness  ;  berries  well  held  up  on  strong, 
tall  peduncles.  June  11:  Berries  be¬ 
ginning  to  change  color ;  fine  form, 
broadly  heart-shaped.  The  largest  ber¬ 
ries  in  our  collection  ;  medium  firmness, 
pink  flesh,  splendid  quality.  We  have 
rarely  seen  such  large  berries  so  well 
held  up.  As  now  judged,  it  is  the  most 
valuable  late  berry  we  have  ever  raised. 
June  21  :  Still  bearing  many  berries  of 
medium  to  large  size  and  good  quality. 
See  Fig.  198,  page  467. 

Reba. — From  same,  September,  1895. 
— Imperfect  flower.  June  2  :  Vines  of 
unusual  vigor.  A  few  ripening.  Round 
shape,  red  flesh,  fairly  firm  and  of  good 
quality.  June  11  :  Moderately  produc¬ 
tive. 


Nina. — From  same,  September,  1895. 
— Imperfect  flower.  June  2  :  Vines  of 
unusual  vigor.  It  will  be  noted  that  all 
the  varieties  from  this  firm  are  of  un¬ 
usual  vigor.  A  few  changing  color  ;  ber¬ 
ries  large,  of  variable  shape,  fair  quality, 
not  firm.  June  16  :  Not  remarkable  in 
any  way. 

Nan. — From  T.  J.  Dwyer,  Cornwall, 
N.  Y.,  April,  1894. — Perfect  flower. 
Among  the  earliest  varieties.  Plants  not 
productive. 

William  Belt. — From  C.  A.  Green, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1895  — Perfect  flower. 
June  2  :  Peduncles  slender.  This  variety 
disappoints  us,  though  we  have  received 
many  favorable  reports  from  other  locali¬ 
ties.  Berries  not  well  held  up,  quality 
good,  berries  from  small  to  medium  size. 

Clyde. — From  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.,  April,  1896  — Perfect 
flower.  June  2  :  Vines  not  vigorous, 
foliage  scanty,  peduncles  weak  ;  not 
desirable. 

Columbian. — From  same,  April,  1896. 
— Perfect  flower.  June  2  :  Vines  of 
medium  vigor ;  does  not  succeed  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

Rural  (proposed)  — From  Samuel  G. 
Winant,  Rossville,  S.  I.,  September,  1895. 
— Perfect  flower.  June  2  :  Vines  lack¬ 
ing  in  vigor  ;  short  peduncles,  small 
berries. 

McKinley. — From  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Auguste,  1896. — Per¬ 
fect  flower.  It  is  too  soon  to  make  any 
positive  report  regarding  this  newcomer. 
June  2:  Vines  vigorous  ;  berries  of  dark 
crimson  color,  quite  firm,  broadly 
conical ;  tips  unevenly  pointed.  Begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen,  berries  of  fine  quality. 
June  16,  vines  still  vigorous  and  bearing 
well  for  August-set  plants.  June  21  : 
Berries  still  ripening,  of  fine  quality  and 
good  size.  The  foliage  is  dark  green, 
leaves  large  and  healthy.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate  variety.  On  June  29,  we  re¬ 
ceived  by  express  from  the  introducers  a 
quart  of  this  variety.  Every  berry  was 
sound  and  shapely,  and  of  fine  flavor. 
The  shape  of  this  berry  might  fairly  be 
described  as  triangular,  that  is,  the 
berry  never  has  a  neck  and  tapers  to  a 
point.  For  so  large  a  berry,  it  must  be 
considered  of  good  shape,  as  is  shown 
by  the  two  illustrations  Figs.  196  and 
200,  pages  466  and  468,  one  of  a  single 
berry,  the  other  of  a  cluster. 

Goodkll’s  No.  3.  —  From  Samuel 
Goodell,  Blaine,  Wash.,  April,  1896. — 
Perfect  flower.  June  2  :  Vines  vigorous 
and  moderately  productive.  June  8  : 
Berries  of  medium  size,  scarlet  color, 
golden  seeds,  not  very  firm,  fair  quality. 

Goodell’s  No.  4. — From  same,  April, 
1896  — Perfect  flower.  June  2  :  An  im¬ 
mense  number  of  berries  have  set  upon 
the  vines,  but  the  foliage  is  scanty.  J  une 
21 :  Not  recommended. 

Goodell’s  No.  12  — From  same,  April, 
1896. — Perfect  flower.  June  2  :  Vines 
vigorous,  berries  well  held  up  on  strong 
peduncles.  It  is  a  very  late  variety. 
June  21  :  Ripening  freely,  berries  of 
large  size,  good  shape,  white  flesh  and 
fair  quality. 

H.  W.  Beecher. — August,  1893  — June 
2  :  There  is  one  thing  that  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  variety,  the  vines  are 
very  hardy  and  long-lived. 

Magoon. — From  W.  J.  Magoon,  Port¬ 
land,  Or  eg.,  April,  1896. — Feeble  vines. 
An  entire  failure  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

S  t  r  o  u  s  e  Champion. — From  David 
Strouse,  Royersford,  Pa.,  July  10,  1895. 
— Our  report  for  1896  was  favorable,  but 
this  year  it  has  been  close  upon  a  failure. 

Glen  Mary. — April,  1894.  —  Perfect 
flower.  Our  previous  reports  of  this 
berry  have  been  favorable.  The  vines 
this  season,  as  might  well  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  are  growing  feeble. 

NOTES. 

Of  the  following  kinds,  which  have 
been  tried  sufficiently,  we  shall  no  longer 
make  reports  :  Bouncer,  Giant,  Slay- 
maker,  1,  12  and  25,  Hall,  Hudson,  Ex¬ 


celsior,  Sparta,  Arrow,  Enormous,  H.  S. 
and  A.  J.  See’s  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5, 
Allen,  Ridgeway,  Seedling  of  Geo.  Sloan, 
James  Truitt,  Wolverton,  Anna  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Michigan,  Henry,  Ocean  City, 
Columbus,  Nina,  William  Belt,  Clyde, 
Columbian,  Greenville,  H.  W.  Beecher, 
Strouse  Champion,  Magoon,  Glen  Mary, 
Edith,  Annie  Lawrie,  Elinor,  Mele,  May- 
trott,  Blonde,  Marston,  Tennessee  Pro¬ 
lific,  Thompson’s  No.  66,  Charlie,  Satis¬ 
faction  and  Berlin. 

Some  Poultry  Experience. 

W.  R.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. — I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  poultry  notes  on 
page  414,  I,  also,  was  a  beginner  with 
the  incubator  this  year  ;  I  bought  as  a 
beginning  a  50-egg  hatcher.  The  ma¬ 
chine  ran  very  well,  but  I  got  only  one 
chick  from  50  eggs  the  first  hatch,  hav¬ 
ing  removed  almost  all  the  eggs  at  the 
second  testing.  I  filled  it  the  second 
time,  and  at  the  second  testing  had  only 
about  half  the  eggs  left  in  the  hatcher. 
When  hatching  time  came,  no  chickens 
came  out,  but  we  could  hear  them  peep. 
There  was  no  sign  of  breaking  the 
shell,  so  we  let  them  stay  for  two  days 
after  they  were  due,  and  then  I  broke 


one  shell,  but  the  others  were  so  hard 
that  I  was  afraid  of  hurting  the  chick¬ 
ens,  so  I  let  them  go.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  one  I  broke  was  hopping  around 
the  hatcher,  and  the  wife  then  broke 
the  others.  We  saved  five  chicks  alive  { 
the  rest  had  life  in  them,  but  were  too 
far  gone  to  recover.  If  I  had  broken 
all  the  shells  when  I  broke  the  first  one, 
I  believe  that  I  would  have  25  chicks  to¬ 
day.  I  think  my  eggs  were  infertile. 
My  wife  set  a  hen  with  the  same  eggs  ; 
she  sat  well,  but  with  the  same  results. 

The  trouble  about  keeping  two  roost¬ 
ers  in  a  pen  together  is  that  they  will 
fight,  as  I  found  by  the  death  of  my 
best  rooster  this  spring.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  putting  in  the  fresh  rooster  every 
night  after  roosting  time,  keeping  the 
other  confined  during  the  day.  My  pen 
consisted  of  10  one-year-old  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  and  one  rooster. 

Which  would  be  the  best  to  grow  to 
take  the  place  of  posts  in  permanent 
chicken  runs  to  fasten  the  netting  to, 
plum,  cherry  or  nut  trees  ?  I  think 
grapes  could  be  grown  on  these  division 
fences  with  great  profit,  without  taking 
any  room  from  the  chickens  ;  or  plum 
trees  might  be  trained  as  they  do  on  the 
garden  walls  in  Europe. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  prefer  plum  trees  for 
the  chicken  yard. 


Too  little  Potash  in 
the  fertilizer  used  pro¬ 
duces  a  “scrubby” 
•  crop,  just  as  a  lack 
of  sufficient  grain  fed 

to  stock  means  a  “scrubby”  animal. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Save  Money  !  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  ! 


Why  not  economize  ? 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . vi 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert  ..3J 
Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer.^ 
Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer. .  ^ 
Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer. ...  J 
Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer <; 


Yon  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  yon  buy  from  us.  Per  fen 
Ammonia.  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c . $22 


Ammonia,  2  to  2  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  114  to  214  p.c.  10 

Ammonia,  2J^  to  it^o  p.c. Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  2  to  4  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  2  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3M,  to  4!^  p.c.  22 

Ammonia,  2  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  0  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  414  to  5J4  p.c.Phos.Acid,  12  to  15  p.c .  18 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WU1TK 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO..  P.  0.  Box  1017. 708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Graaa,  Vegetablea  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Treeaf  Vinea  and  Shruba. 

Brands  for  all  aoila  and  all  cropa. 

I3f~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings,”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Smv 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York.  Pa. 


■  IkJB  Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
La  I  Iwl  Ci  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  'Jjtfj  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.50  per  ti  n.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  in 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO.,  McAfee  Valley,  N.  J. 


FUNGIROID  A  D RY  B DRDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Add  Water  and  it's  ready  to  Spray. 

ASK  FOB  I.EOGETT’S  WHALE  OIL  SOAP. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

Circulab  Fbke.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


AD  Am 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  the  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences 
_ W-_J-  ADAM.  Joliet.  Illinois. 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  sells 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  In  existence  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  It. 
K.  L.  SHELLABERGER,  75  F  St.,  Atlanta.  Ga 


A  Fence  Not  Made  By  Hand. 

The  average  farmer  can  not  afford  to  indulge  In 
hand  made  fence,  nor  hand  painted  pictures.  Even 
if  he  does  the  work  himself,  a  "botch'' and  a  "daub' 
will  likely  bo  the  result,  while  the  time  consumed, 
if, properly  applied  in  his  regular  business,  would 
provide  means  for  beautiful  photographs,  engrav¬ 
ings.  etc,,  and  lots  of  the  "old,  reliable”  Page  fence 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (3d.,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  HATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line 
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Here  is  a  little  note  from  one  of  our  readers : 

The  Fertility  of  the  Land  is  fully  up  to 
my  expectations.  /  shall  want  some  more 
books  of  this  type  when  /  get  this  digested, 
that  is  if  /  need  them  ;  but  /  think  this 
contains  it  all. 

Think  of  buying  the  whole  story  for  $1.25  !  Wheat  is 
going  up  in  price  !  Where  is  your  book  order  ? 

o 

One  of  the  Australian  agricultural  colleges  has  been 
experimenting  with  poultry  houses  made  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  surface  soil  mixed  with  straw  being  used.  This 
is  made  into  bricks  18  inches  long,  9  inches  wide 
and  G  inches  deep,  dried  in  the  sun  before  using. 
The  inside  walls  are  whitewashed,  and  a  bark  roof  is 
used.  These  structures,  convenient  where  wood  is 
scarce,  are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

O 

It  is  evident  that  the  sweet-and-sour  apple  dis¬ 
cussion  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  The  men  who 
believe  in  this  singular  freak  of  Nature,  are  still 
coming  forward  with  statements  about  mixed  apples 
that  they  have  seen  and  eaten.  We  certainly  hope 
that  some  of  these  men  will  secure  specimens  of  these 
and  send  them  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  In  this  way,  we  may  settle  the 
matter  definitely,  for  until  such  fruit  is  submitted  to 
a  competent  jury  of  pomologists,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  facts  concerning  it. 

O 

Last  week,  we  saw  a  horse  deliberately  eat,  at 
least,  25  leaves  of  poison  ivy.  We  are  told  that  cows 
and  horses  often  eat  this  plant,  which  is  so  dangerous 
for  many  humans.  We  have  a  cow  that  is  very  fond 
of  several  common  weeds  like  dock  and  tansy.  The 
horses,  too,  often  eat  various  weeds — apparently  se¬ 
lecting  them  with  some  sort  of  order.  Do  these  ani¬ 
mals  take  this  method  of  doctoring  themselves  ?  Are 
they  taught  by  instinct  to  hunt  for  the  medicinal 
properties  which  their  systems  crave  ?  It  would  seem 
so  from  their  actions.  Another  thing  that  seems 
strange  to  us  is  the  fact  that  stock  turned  into  a 
strange  pasture  will  go  at  once  to  the  best  feeding 
ground.  How  do  they  know  where  it  is  so  readily  ? 

O 

In  some  forms  of  kidney  troubles,  doctors  prohibit 
the  use  of  meat  as  food.  In  such  cases,  meat  causes 
an  acid  condition  in  the  blood,  which  irritates  the 
kidneys  and  brings  on  serious  trouble.  One  of  the 
simplest  remedies  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  take 
frequent  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  neutral¬ 
izes  the  acid  and,  if  large  quantities  of  pure  water  are 
taken  into  the  system,  the  patient  often  obtains  re¬ 
lief  without  a  more  expensive  treatment.  In  one 
sense,  this  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  reason  why 
lime  often  gives  such  excellent  results  when  applied 
to  acid  soils.  These  soils  have  become  sour  through 
various  causes,  to  such  an  extent  that  plants  cannot 
develop  in  them.  The  lime  neutralizes  the  acid  or 
‘•sweetens  ”  the  soil  just  as  the  soda  neutralizes  the 
acid  in  a  man’s  body.  By  reason  of  this  “  sweetening,” 
both  man  and  soil  are  able  to  do  better  work — not, 
however,  because  they  have  obtained  more  food.  Com¬ 
mon  salt  contains  soda,  but  it  would  not  take  the  place 
of  bicarbonate  in  correcting  the  effects  of  a  meat  diet. 
Plaster  contains  lime,  yet  it  will  not  “  sweeten  ”  the 
soil  ?  Why  is  this  ?  We  begin  to  get  many  such 
questions.  They  are  encouraging  because  they  show 
that  farmers  are  trying  to  reason  these  matters  out. 
We  shall  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  the  form  in  which 
the  substance  is  combined  that  measures  its  value 


The  fifty-seventh  annual  fair  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Syracuse, 
August  23-28.  The  entries  for  the  $25,000  worth  of 
premiums  will  close  Monday,  August  2.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  an  excellent  exhibition,  and  there 
will  be  an  immense  display  of  live  stock  and  other 
farm  products.  A  State  fair  always  calls  out  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  farmers  who  attend 
are  able  to  pick  up  new  acquaintances  and  learn 
much  by  talking  with  exhibitors.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  “  get  together  ”  now  and  then.  This  fair  will 
afford  a  grand  opportunity  for  you  to  renew  old 
acquaintances  and  make  new  ones.  Remember  the 
date  !  Take  the  whole  family  ! 

O 

In  his  article  on  cream  ripening  this  week,  Prof. 
Farrington  makes  the  point  that  the  Babcock  test 
does  not  always  tell  the  wholo  story  with  regard  to 
two  different  samples  of  milk.  Milk  rich  in  butter 
fat  sent  to  the  creamery  in  a  sour,  rusty  can,  may  be 
worth  less  for  the  production  of  fine  butter  than  milk 
with  less  butter  fat,  which  was  properly  cooled  and 
carried  in  an  absolutely  clean  can.  In  order  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  fair  to  those  patrons,  it  is  evident  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  creamery  must  consider  the  purity  of 
milk  as  well  as  its  per  cent  of  butter  fat ;  in  other 
words,  makers  must  offer  some  sort  of  a  premium  for 
pure  and  clean  milk,  so  that  the  careless  dairymen 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  every  necessary 
precaution  for  cooling  and  handling  their  product. 

® 

Our  old  friend,  A.  I.  Root,  of  Ohio,  sowed  about 
three  acres  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  winter  oats  last  fall.  The 
crop  wintered  perfectly,  and  this  spring  he  had  a 
fine  stand.  All  of  a  sudden  he  discovered  a  queer 
thing  about  this  crop.  Large  quantities  of  Chess 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  those  who  believe  in  such 
things,  at  once  began  to  say  that  the  cold  winter  had 
turned  the  oats  into  Chess.  As  the  crop  grew,  it  was 
evident  that  the  oats  had  entirely  disappeared  and 
that  Chess  had  taken  its  place.  Mr.  Root  went  so  far 
as  to  send  samples  of  the  crop  to  The  R  N.-Y.  and  to 
various  experiment  stations.  The  plants  sent  were 
certainly  Chess,  and  here  was,  apparently,  strong 
confirmation  of  the  old-time  belief  that  wheat  and 
oats  will  turn  *to  this  worthless  plant.  At  last,  Mr. 
Root  went  to  his  seed  bin  and  examined  a  sample  of 
those  winter  oats.  To  his  surprise,  seeds  of  Chess 
were  found  mixed  with  the  oats.  Here,  then,  was  the 
explanation  of  the  whole  thing.  Both  oats  and  Chess 
were  sown  in  the  field  ;  the  cold  winter  killed  the 
oats  and  left  the  Chess,  which  grew  and  produced  a 
full  crop.  Thus  the  oats  did  not  turn  to  Chess  at  all. 
They  simply  proved  themselves  incapable  of  standing 
the  severe  winter.  The  Chess  being  more  of  a  hustler, 
grew  up  and  filled  the  ground  If  the  original  seed 
had  not  been  carefully  examined,  here  would  have 
been  more  strong  support  of  the  belief  that  oats  will 
turn  to  Chess.  We  venture  to  say  that  hundreds  of 
farmers  would  have  taken  this  field  as  conclusive 
proof  that  this  impossible  thing  can  take  place. 

O 

Some  of  the  city  papers  are  very  much  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Illinois  has  prohibited 
manufacturers  of  butterine  from  coloring  their  stuff 
in  imitation  of  butter.  Bradstreet’s,  of  New  York 
City,  rounds  up  a  long  editorial  on  the  subject  as 
follows : 

Politics  in  other  States— for  that  is  about  all  there  is  in  it— has 
induced  legislatures  to  prohibit  the  production  of  a  cheap,  health¬ 
ful,  commercial  article,  when  restrictive  laws  as  to  its  sale  should 
have  been  ample  to  prevent  fraud,  and  thus  throw  the  excess  de¬ 
mand  into  the  hands  of  dairy  buttermakers.  The  latter  are  well- 
meaning  people,  but  are  as  susceptible  to  desires  to  acquire 
dollars  as  any  one  else.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  them, 
their  periodicals  or  attorneys  tell  why  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
jiure  hog  and  beef-fat  butter,  colored  or  uncolored,  should  not  be 
permitted  under  a  name  of  its  own,  not  as  butter.  This  is  even 
worse  than  burning  down  the  house  to  roast  the  pig. 

Of  course  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion 
as  to  the  value  and  healthfulness  of  bogus  butter. 
We  do  not  believe  the  editor  of  Bradstreet’s  would 
eat  the  stuff  himself  in  any  event.  His  paper  is  a 
high-priced  sheet  with  a  specialty  for  trade  and  mar¬ 
ket  reports.  It  has  a  characteristic  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  own.  Suppose  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  to  get 
out  a  paper  with  cheap  and  stale  market  news,  and 
copy  Bradstreet’s  name  and  appearance  as  closely  as 
possible.  Within  an  hour,  every  force  of  the  law 
would  be  operated  to  stop  such  work.  For  many 
years,  farmers  have  been  making  butter  with  a  char¬ 
acteristic  yellow  color.  This  color  has  distinguished 
butter  from  tallow,  lard  and  other  grease.  Manufac¬ 
turers  undertake  to  color  the  cheaper  fats  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  butter,  and  then  sell  them  at  butter  prices. 
At  first,  it  was  a  clear  case  of  counterfeiting.  At 
last,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  fraud,  laws  for  regulating 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  bogus  butter  were 
passed.  They  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  will  not  be  so  long  as  manufacturers  can  color 


the  cheap  fats  in  imitation  of  butter.  We  cannot 
object  to  the  sale  of  hog  or  beef  fat  uncolored  and 
under  a  name  of  its  own.  This  would  be  the  best 
possible  thing  for  those  who  desire  cheap  food  for  the 
poor,  for  the  uncolored  fat  would  be  several  cents  per 
pound  cheaper,  just  exactly  as  valuable  as  food.  Per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  yellow  color  is  an  injustice  to  the 
poor,  since  it  makes  them  pay  more  for  the  food. 

O 

The  notes  on  calf  feeding  which  are  printed  on 
page  479,  will  appeal  to  some  owners  of  small  dairies 
who  are  unable  to  dispose  of  their  milk  with  profit. 
By  buying  young  calves  from  the  larger  dairy  herds 
around  them  and  feeding  them  until  four  or  five 
weeks  old,  they  will  often  be  able  to  obtain  more  for 
their  milk  than  if  it  were  sold  on  the  general  market. 
By  making  use  of  milk  substitutes  and  feeding  only  a 
small  quantity  of  whole  milk,  they  will  be  able  to 
turn  off  eight  or  ten  calves  to  each  cow  during  the 
year,  and  at  present  prices  for  veal,  this  will  pay 
reasonably  well.  As  nearly  as  we  can  figure,  our  last 
calf  sold  in  this  way,  paid  between  3%  and  4  cents  a 
quart  for  the  milk  he  consumed.  This  plan  of  acting 
as  dry  nurse  for  a  calf,  may  not  appeal  to  dairymen 
as  an  ideal  life,  but  when  rightly  handled  on  a  small 
scale,  there  is  money  in  it.  Every  local  butcher  is 
anxious  to  buy  calves,  and  in  many  towns,  the  calf  is 
the  only  animal  that  can  be  sold  alive. 

O 

BREVITIES 

“I  SAVED  MY  LIFE.” 

I  kept  my  money  to  insure  me  ease; 

I  saved  my  strength  for  length  of  days; 

I  shunned  the  sad 
To  keep  me  glad, 

And  won  some  heartless  praise. 

My  brother  perished  for  my  surplus  bread ; 

My  feeble  sister  fainted  by  the  way ; 

As  proud  I  strode 
Along  the  road 
“  I’m  safe,”  f  used  to  say. 

Money  has  not  secured  me  ease; 

There  is  no  joy  in  length  of  days. 

Would  I  had  fed. 

Would  I  had  led 

The  weak  in  their  hard  ways!  m.  a.  marshall. 

Don’t  de  lay  the  hen. 

Are  your  milk  cans  scoured  or  soured  ? 

How  the  pigs  dn  enjoy  pure  cold  water  ! 

Soul  leather — the  toughened  conscience. 

Help  your  own  family  to  cream  first  of  all. 

Truth  is  the  axle  on  which  an  axiom  turns. 

We  are  having  wonderful  weed-killing  weather  ! 

Sunburned  hay  is  poor  stuff.  Wind  dries  grass. 

Don’t  give  heaping  measure  in  a  peck  of  trouble. 

At  40,  one  should  get  into  the  grow  serious  bu -tineas. 

Let  the  little  calf  eat  hay  and  oats  as  soon  as  he  will. 

Who  knows  of  a  State  weed  law  that  is  really  enforced  ? 

Sono  of  the  bugs :  “We  prey  because  the  farmer  did  not  spray.’i 
Look  out  for  the  baby’s  “carriage.”  Have  him  walk  straight. 

Why  do  potato  beetles  prefer  certain  varieties  to  others? 
Page  478. 

In  bad  shape!  The  head  that  is  convinced  that  hogs  must  live 
on  corn  alone. 

No  man  can  add  a  featherweight  to  bis  real  character  by  put¬ 
ting  on  a  silk  hat  ! 

Don’t  expect  to  grow  good  fruit  in  a  damp  location.  Apples 
cannot  stand  wet  feet ! 

Don’t  let  the  hens  get  thirsty.  An  egg  contains  nearly  70  per 
cent  water,  including  the  shell. 

Mr  Pillsbury,  the  wheat  and  mill  man  of  Minnesota,  says  that 
the  shrinkage  of  wheat  in  storage  is  less  than  one  per  cent. 

You  can’t  do  a  more  foolish  thing  or  kill  yourself  off  quicker, 
than  in  these  hot  and  boiling  days  to  fill  yourself  with  liquor  ! 

Some  English  breeders  want  a  law  compelling  owners  of  cows 
that  have  aborted  to  mark  them  so  they  cannot  be  sold  as  sound 
stock  ! 

The  litt’e  verses  at  the  head  of  this  department  are  taken  from 
The  Independent.  It  might  prove  time  well  spent  to  commit  them 
to  memory. 

Bisulphide  op  carbon  will  kill  the  insects  in  stored  grain.  No 
doubt  about  it.  This  treatment  will  not  injure  the  germinating 
power  of  the  grain.  Experiments  have  proved  it. 

A  wheat  harvester  recently  made  in  California  cuts  a  swath 
50  feet  wide,  and  travels  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  a  day,  thus  cutting 
nearly  00  acres.  There’s  development  from  the  old  grain  cradle 
for  you! 

And  now  the  housewife  vents  her  ire— no  woodpile  and  a  needed 
fire.  Now,  madame,  do  not  fret  or  scold,  but  let  the  cooking  stove 
grow  cold.  And  let  an  empty  stomach  tell  your  man  to  do  his 
duty  well. 

Reports  from  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  state  that  the  caterpillar 
of  the  dreaded  Gypsy  moth  has  appeared  there,  and  is  stripping 
both  forestand  orchard  trees.  Prompt  action  is  needed,  or  we 
shall  see  a  repetition  of  the  damage  so  far  confined  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  the  authorities  have  been  fighting  this  insect  for 
several  years. 

Michigan  now  requires  the  proprietor  of  any  cheese  factory, 
butter  factory  or  creamery  in  the  State,  where  cream  is  purchased 
of  or  contributed  by  more  than  three  persons,  to  register  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  such  establishment,  and  the  name  of  its  manager,  with 
the  State  Dairy  Commissioner.  A  heavy  penalty  is  provided  for 
failure  to  register. 
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Successful  Co-operative  Selling  and  Buying. 


The  selling'  of  produce  is  receiving  more  and  more 
attention  from  farmers.  Formerly  most  of  the  produce 
was  bartered  at  the  country  store,  or  sold  to  the 
produce  dealer,  the  matter  of  price  being  left  wholly 
to  the  buyer.  Where  there  was  sharp  competition, 
the  latter  was  generally  as  high  as  circumstances 
would  warrant ;  but  combinations  among  buyers 
usually  looked  after  this,  and  prices  were  not  allowed 
to  go  too  high.  Then  the  commission  trade  has  be¬ 
come  a  prominent  feature  in  every  large  city,  but  the 
shipper  often  suffered  here  from  various  unjust  exac¬ 
tions.  Various  attempts  at  cooperation  among  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
goods  have  been  made  ;  some  have  been  flat  failures 
from  various  causes,  some  have  attained  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  degree  of  success,  while  in  a  few  cases,  the 
objects  sought  have  been  attained. 

t  X  X 

Belonging  to  the  last  class  is  the  Fruit  Growers’ 
Union  and  Cooperative  Society  (Limited)  of  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J.  It  was  organized  as  a  union  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  for  cooperation  in  selling  their  products,  30  years 
ago,  the  cooperative  society  for  the  purpose  of  buy¬ 
ing  goods  being  added  13  years  ago.  No  other  proof 
is  needed  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  than  the 
fact  that  ithaS'Continued  to  increase  its  business,  and 
has  added  largely  to  its  buildings  and  the  facilities 
for  doing  business.  The  railroad  has  put  in  side¬ 
tracks  leading  to  its  store  building,  and  affords  every 
facility  in  the  way  of  refrigerator  and  ventilated 
cars,  for  the  safe  and  rapid  transportation  of  its 
products.  The  store  is  a  commodious  two-story  build¬ 
ing,  and  in  it  is  found  every  conceivable  article  likely 
to  be  needed  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  This  part 
of  the  business  is  separate  from  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment,  each  being  run  on  its  own  basis.  Sales  are 
made  to  non-members  as  well  as  to  members.  I  asked 
whether  much  of  a  saving  was  effected  by  this  cooper¬ 
ative  store,  and  the  answer  was  that  not  so  much  of  a 
saving  was  made  as  formerly.  Before  this  was 
started,  the  local  storekeepers  charged  the  fruit 
growers  exorbitant  prices,  and  many  of  the  poorer 
ones  were  practically  in  their  power,  as  they  had  to* 
receive  credit  until  their  fruit  crops  were  sold.  Since 
this  store  was  started,  increased  competition  has  re¬ 
duced  prices  in  the  regular  stores,  until  there  isn’t  so 
much  difference  as  formerly. 

X  t  t 

The  Fruit  Growers’  Union  is  regularly  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  The  Certificate  of 
Association  is  such  a  model  of  conciseness  and  clear¬ 
ness,  that  we  reproduce  it  entire.  It  may  well  be 
taken  as  a  pattern  by  those  contemplating  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  similar  societies  : 

Fiust. — The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be,  “  The  Fruit  Growers’ 
Union  and  Co-operative  Society,  (Limited).” 

Second. — The  place  of  business  and  principal  office  shall  be 
located  in  the  town  of  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Third. — The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  arrange  the 
methods  for  shipping  and  selling  fruit  and  other  products  of  the' 
soil,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  shippers.  To  conduct  a  store 
for  the  sale  of  general  merchandise,  to  its  members  and  others.. 
To  purchase  and  hold  such  real  estate  as  may  be  needed  to  con¬ 
duct  its  business,  and  to  sell  any  portion  of  the  same,  when  in 
the  opinion  of  its  officers,  such  sale  is  desirable. 

Fourth. — The  Capital  Stock  of  the  Society  shall  be  Fifty  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollars  ($50,000),  which  shall  be  divided  into  Ten  Thousand 
Shares  of  the  Par  value  of  Five  dollars  each.  Stock  may  be  issued 
to  members  in  payment  of  any  dividend  made  from  profits  accruing 
from  shipments  or  sales  of  fruit  or  produce ;  each  share  so  issued,, 
must  be  paid  up,  but  fractional  sums  of  such  dividend  may  be 
made  up  to  a  full  share  by  the  member  to  whom  it  is  due,  may  be 
credited  to  his  account,  or  may  be  paid  to  him  in  cash  at  the 
option  of  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Shares  may  also  be  sold  for 
cash  at  their  par  value,  whenever  the  officers  may  deem  it  ex¬ 
pedient,  but  the  par  value  of  such  shares  must  be  paid  when  thus 
sold.  Tue  number  of  shares  issued  at  the  date  of  this  certificate 
is  Twenty  Three  Hundred  and  Eighty,  which  are  fully  paid  up, 
making  the  capital  on  hand  Eleven  Thousand  and  Nine  Hundred 
dollars  ($11,900). 

Fifth.— Any  person  satisfactory  to  the  officers,  may  become  a 
member  by  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar,  subscribing  for 
one  or  more  shares  of  stock,  and  agreeing  to  the  provisions  of 
this  certificate  and  the  By-laws  of  the  Society,  but  no  member 
shall  hold  office  or  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election,  who  has  not- 
at  least  one  paid-up  share  of  stock. 

Sixth.— Annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  shall  be 
paid  to  share  holders,  and  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits  shall  be  set  aside  annually  for  a  contingent  fund  and 
safely  invested  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  balance  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  Society  shall  be  computed  at  the  end  of  each  year  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  a  dividend  declared  and  paid  to  members 
and  purchasers,  of  such  portion  of  said  profits  as  such  Board, 
may  deem  consistent  with  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  Society, 
Provided,  that  purchasers  who  are  not  members  shall  receive 
one-half  the  rate  of  dividend  paid  to  members.  Profits  derived 
from  the  bale  of  merchandise  may  be  paid  in  goods  or  in  cash,  as- 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine. 

Seventh.— This  certificate  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  the  following  manner:  Such  changes  as 
are  desired  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  submitted  to  a  regu¬ 


lar  or  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  when  if 
approved  by  a  majority  of  members  present,  such  amendment 
may  be  deemed  a  part  of  this  certificate  and  shall  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  by  law 
for  the  original  certificate. 

X  X  t 

The  by-laws  provide  that  the  officers  shall  consist 
of  a  president,  eight  directors,  and  an  auditing  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot.  The 
society  may  acquire  and  hold  such  real  and  personal 
property  as  its  purposes  require,  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  transaction  of  business  with 
members,  and  the  transfer  of  stock.  Six  per  cent 
annually  is  paid  on  all  shares  of  stock  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  financial  year.  The  society  makes  a 
strong  point  in  protecting  its  members  in  their  sales 
of  produce  to  commissionmen.  Before  a  merchant 
can  secure  consignments,  his  reliability  must  be 
established.  Then  these  commission  merchants  are 
required  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  society  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  on  all  sales  made  for  members.  Lists 
of  all  merchants  approved  by  the  directors  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  members  annually.  Any  member  shipping 
to  a  firm  not  on  these  lists,  except  it  be  in  a  city 
where  the  society  does  no  business,  shall  forfeit  $1 
for  each  offense. 

X  t  t 

The  last  annual  report  shows  cash  received  during 
the  year,  $10(5,199  19,  and  cash  paid  out,  $105,916.61. 
In  the  store,  $52,707.78  worth  of  goods  were  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  a  stock  of  goods  worth  about  $12,000 
is  carried.  The  number  of  members  at  the  time  of 
the  last  report  was  624,  and  the  number  of  shares 
issued  4,978,  The  quantity  of  fruit  shipped  for  last 
year,  was  as  follows:  Strawberries,  213  857  quarts  ; 
raspberries,  220,000  quarts  ;  blackberries,  1,401,027 
quarts  ;  peaches,  4,482  baskets  ;  pears,  260  barrels  ; 
grapes,  2,128  pounds  ;  apples,  60  barrels.  There  are 
two  other  associations  in  Hammonton,  one  an  Italian 
organization,  as  many  of  these  people  are  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  fruit  in  this  locality.  F.  H.  v. 


WHAT  IS  "  A  BUSHEL  CRATE  ”  ? 

DIFFERENT  STANDARDS  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS. 

In  western  New  York  and,  I  presume,  elsewhere,  bushel  crates 
are  quite  generally  used  by  farmers  in  selling  potatoes,  apples, 
onions,  etc.,  from  their  wagons.  These  crates  are  supposed  to 
be  made  of  such  dimensions  that  one  can  be  set  atop  of  another 
without  bruising  the  contents  of  the  under  one.  A  bushel  crate, 
then,  ought  to  hold  a  bushel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
dimensions  and  capacities  of  the  crates  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  vary  considerably  from  each  other  and  from 
those  set  down  in  books.  Here  are  a  few  sam  pies :  No.  1 — length, 
18  inches;  width,  12  inches;  height,  11  inches,  all  inside  measure¬ 
ments;  capacity,  2,376  cubic  inches.  No.  2 — length,  18%  inches; 
width,  11%  inches;  height,  11%  inches;  capacity,  2,478.5  cubic 
inches.  No.  3— length,  18*4  inches;  width,  12%  inches;  height, 
11%  inches;  capacity,  2,549.5  cubic  inches.  According  to  an 
authority  at  hand,  the  Winchester  bushel,  which  is  in  general  use 
in  the  United  States,  contains  2,150.4  cubic  inches.  This  is  for 
the  measurement  of  grain.  My  authority  adds  that  roots  and 
some  other  articles  are  measured  by  the  heaped  bushel  of  the 
capacity  of  2,747.7  cubic  inches,  or  a  little  more  than  five  pecks, 
stricken  measure.  It  will  be  seen  how  much  this  exceeds  even 
the  largest  of  my  three  crates.  But,  then,  I  can  put  60  pounds  of 
It.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes  into  my  No.  2  crate  by  shaking  them  down 
well.  What  is  a  bushel  crate,  anyway  ?  r.  j.  f. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Boxes. 

Most  of  the  market  gardeners  here  use  bushel 
baskets  which  vary  in  size  and  shape  about  as  much 
as  the  parties  that  make  them.  They  are  made  in 
remote  parts  of  the  county  and  sold  to  the  gardeners 
and  grocerymen.  They  cannot  be  set  on  top  of  each 
other,  but  are  separated  by  dividers  in  the  wagon 
bed.  Others  use  boxes  12%  x  13%  x  16  inches,  holding 
2,700  cubic  inches  inside  measurement ;  these  are 
supposed  to  hold  a  bushel  without  being  filled  full 
enough  for  the  contents  to  get  bruised  when  the 
baskets  are  placed  on  top  of  each  other.  Almost  all 
our  fruit  packages  vary  in  size  and  shape,  and  it  is 
the  exception  when  you  find  two  factories  in  the  same 
neighborhood  making  the  same  sized  berry  basket  ; 

I  believe  it  is  the  same  with  almost  all  other  packages. 

Beaver  County,  Pa.  w.  A.  f. 

Some  Crates  in  Indiana. 

I  use  bushel  crates  of  the  following  dimensions  : 
18  x  15  x  11  inches.  The  end  boards  are  %-inch  thick, 

II  inches  wide  and  15  inches  long.  Slats  for  side  and 
bottoms  are  each  three  inches  wide,  18  inches  long 
and  %-inch  thick.  Three  of  these  slats  are  used  for 
each  side,  the  top  and  bottom  ones  coming  flush  with 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  end  boards.  For  the  bot¬ 
tom,  there  are  four  slats,  the  two  outside  ones  coming 
flush  with  the  outside  of  the  bottom  side  slats,  to 
which  they  are  nailed.  This  makes  a  square,  tight 
joint  the  whole  length  on  the  bottom  of  each  side  of 
the  crate,  the  same  as  an  ordinary  tight  box,  and  adds 
much  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  crate.  I 
find,  also,  that  it  pays  to  nail  light  %-inch  strap  iron 
around  the  ends  of  a  crate,  to  prevent  the  slats  from 
splitting  or  getting  knocked  off.  Handles  are  made 
in  the  ends  for  convenience  in  lifting.  This  crate, 
without  heaping,  has  a  capacity  of  nearly  2,700  cubic 


inches,  and  when  I  sell  by  measurement,  it  is  always 
taken  for  a  bushel.  However,  we  are  selling  less  and 
less  by  measure  as  the  years  goby,  when  our  products 
go  to  dealers,  and  crates  with  us  are  used  mostly  in 
hauling  crops.  In  hauling  potatoes,  we  are  now 
using  bags  instead  of  crates,  as  they  can  be  handled 
more  easily,  in  loading  and  unloading  wagons.  Some 
farmers  in  this  section  use  crates  21  inches  long,  11 
inches  deep  and  13  inches  wide.  I  have  tried  both, 
and  prefer  the  measurements  just  given  above,  and  I 
think  this  crate  is  the  one  most  generally  used  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  w.  w.  stevens. 

Washington  County,  Ind. 

Need  of  a  Standard  Package. 

I  am  convinced  that  what  the  fruit  growers  of  this 
State  need  above  anything  else  is  a  standard  package. 
I  received  a  call  from  a  manufacturer  a  short  time 
since,  whose  chief  argument  to  sell  goods  was  the 
claim  that  his  quarts  were  smaller  than  others,  while 
appearing  just  as  large,  and  charging  75  cents  per  M 
more  for  the  small  ones.  The  common  practice 
among  commission  merchants  now,  is  to  sell  grapes 
by  the  case.  The  effort  of  the  manufacturer  is  to 
make  a  small  crate  look  large,  while  the  grower  often 
tries  to  deceive  by  filling  the  lower  tier  of  baskets  or 
tills  slack.  Dealers  all  have  discovered  this  trick, 
and  now  make  a  price  commensurate  with  the  goods 
in  the  slackest  crate  ;  this  fixes  the  market  rate,  and 
the  honest  shipper  can  get  no  more  for  his  full  crate 
or  regular  quart.  Can  you  not  bring  this  subject 
before  your  readers  and  arouse  their  interest  enough 
to  compel  our  representatives  at  Albany  to  give  us 
some  relief  from  this  growing  evil  ?  j  a  s. 

Marlborough,  N.  Y. 

Measurements  tor  Northern  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  table  gives  the  dimensions  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  various  crates  offered  for  sale  in  the 
markets  near  here.  Many  make  their  own  crates, 
using  the  dimensions  of  some  of  these  : 

No.  1. — 13%  x  12%  x  15*4  inches . 2,644  cubic  inches. 

No.  2.— 12‘/a  x  13  x  16%  inches . 2,701  cubic  inches. 

No.  3.— 12  x  13  x  17%  inches . 2,671  cubic  inches. 

No.  4. — 12%  x  13  x  17%  inches . 2,774  cubic  inches. 

No.  4  is  the  one  in  general  use  iu  this  immediate 
vicinity.  I  weighed  an  empty  one,  then  emptied  an¬ 
other  into  it,  and  found  that,  level  full  without  any 
shaking,  it  contained  not  quite  60  pounds  of  potatoes. 
A  slight  shaking  settled  them  so  that  it  held  60 
pounds,  and  would  allow  another  to  be  placed  upon 
it  without  bruising  the  potatoes.  No.  4  is  accepted 
as  a  bushel  wherever  it  is  used,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
have  not  weighed  the  different  varieties  of  potatoes 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  various  kinds.  While  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  60  pounds  can  be  put  in  crate  No.  4, 
if  vigorously  shaken,  I  think  it  is  none  too  large, 
while  those  described  by  R,.  J.  F.  are  decidedly  too 
small  for  use  where  one  expects  60  pounds  for  a  bushel. 

Bradford  County,  Pa.  g  a.  parcell. 

“A  Peach  Basket ”  in  Maryland. 

The  bushel  crate,  as  used  in  this  immediate  section, 
a  few  years  back,  for  shipping  peaches  and  summer 
apples  mainly,  was  made  of  slats  one-quarter  inch 
thick,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  and  23  inches  in 
length,  nailed  to  “heads”  one-half  inch  thick,  eight 
inches  wide,  and  14  inches  in  length,  with  a  third 
piece  same  dimensions  of  the  “  heads  ”  or  ends,  used 
as  a  division  in  the  middle  of  the  crate,  to  give  it 
strength  for  handling,  and  piling  one  crate  on  top  of 
another.  When  crates  were  in  general  use  here, 
every  shipper  was  a  law  unto  himself  as  to  size, 
some  using  heads  only  six  inches  wide,  others  seven 
inches,  etc.  The  peach  basket  has  superseded  the 
crate,  but  these,  too,  vary  more  or  less  in  size.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  usually  sold  by  the  barrel,  which  are  fairly 
uniform  in  size  if  used  for  potatoes  ;  but  apples  some¬ 
times  apparently  have  a  shrinking  influence  on  barrels. 
When  we  buy  seed  potatoes  in  the  spring  from  city 
seedsmen  or  commissionmen,  weight  determines  the 
bushel.  When  potatoes,  fruit,  etc.,  are  sold  out  of 
wagons  in  local  markets,  it  is  generally  by  the  basket 
— a  peach  basket — and  buyers,  as  a  rule,  are  fully 
satisfied  with  this  practice.  j.  w.  kerb. 

Maryland. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  address  of  the  Empire  State  Pulley  and  Press  Co.  is  Fulton 
N.  Y.,  and  not  Sutton,  as  appeared  in  Business  Bits  last  week,  by 
error.  The  company  manufacture  cider  presses. 

The  Rife  hydraulic  engine  will  make  water  pump  itself.  The 
force  of  a  falling  stream  may  be  utilized  to  lift  the  water  so  that 
it  may  be  used  for  irrigating  or  other  purposes.  This  engine 
requires  no  fuel  or  belting.  Send  to  the  Power  Specialty  Co.,  126 
Liberty  Street,  N.  Y.,  for  full  information. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  late  about  the 
need  of  lime  to  sweeten  sour  soils,  some  readers  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  White  Rock  Lime  and  Cement  Co.,  McAfee  Valley, 
N.  J.,  is  prepared  to  supply  it.  This  is  an  especially  good  house, 
and  orders  sent  there  are  sure  to  receive  careful  attention. 

Geo.  Eutel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  want  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
know  that  they  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  Victor  hay  press.  If 
you  are  interested,  send  for  descriptions,  and  they  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  and  tell  you  in  what  points  it  excels  others.  We  only 
want  to  say  that  Mr.  Ertel  has  been  in  this  business  for  many 
years,  and  has  the  facilities  and  experience  that  enable  him  to 
meet  all  demands  in  the  hay  press  industry. 

In  a  grain  drill,  it  is  quite  important  to  avoid  “skips”  and 
“  bunches  ” ;  in  other  words,  to  have  the  drill  so  regulated  that  it 
will  distribute  the  grain  evenly,  and  not  deliver  large  quantities 
in  some  places  and  none  at  all  in  other  places.  This  defect  of 
many  drills  is  avoided  in  the  Buckeye  grain  drill  by  a  new  force 
feed  device,  which  is  extremely  simple  in  construction  and  op.  ra¬ 
tion.  It  simply  increases  or  decreases  the  speed  of  the  feed  roll, 
as  is  required  for  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  instead  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  or  decreasing  the  feed  apertures  as  is  the  usual  custon.  This 
drill  is  made  by  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  O. 


A  DOMESTIC  SYMPOSIUM. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  OUR  DAUGHTERS. 

( Concluded  from  last  week  ) 

Neglected  Opportunities. 

The  members  of  too  many  otherwise 
happy  families  are  victims  of  this  *  ‘picked 
up  ”  knowledge,  which  is  weak  in  every 
point,  and  emphasizes  the  lack  of  early 
training  to  all  who  enter  their  homes. 
A  sense  of  responsibility  is  of  great 
help  in  interesting  girls  in  housekeep¬ 
ing.  It  is  human  nature  which  makes 
girls  enioy  feeling  that  they  are  of  some 
importance  in  running  the  household 
machinery,  and  that  every  little  task 
they  do  amounts  to  something.  Yet, 
unless  it  is  necessary,  I  do  not  believe 
in  making  a  child  old  before  her  time  by 
requiring  her  to  share  all  the  cares  and 
worries  of  the  older  members  of  the 
household. 

Many  mothers  excuse  themselves  for 
not  teaching  their  children  to  sew,  on 
the  plea  that  sewing  can  be  done  so 
much  quicker  on  the  machine.  But  no 
girl  or  woman  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
hand  sewing  can  do  really  good  work  on 
the  machine,  or  finish  off  work  nicely. 
It  should  be,  as  in  olden  times,  the 
mother’s  privilege  to  teach  her  girls  to 
sew,  for  a  girl  or  woman  who  does  not 
know  how  to  make  or  mend,  works  at  a 
continual  disadvantage.  The  lives  of 
many  girls  brought  up  with  the  one  idea 
that  a  literary  and  scientific  education 
will  fit  them  for  their  life  work,  are  too 
crowded  to  allow  any  time  for  learning 
to  sew  or  keep  house,  the  two  most 
necessary  branches  of  knowledge  for 
women,  and  those  which  occupy  the 
later  lives  of  the  greater  majority  of 
women.  Consequently,  that  later  life 
is  often  a  disappointment  to  themselves 
and  their  friends,  and  the  school  educa¬ 
tion  is  found  to  be  of  minor  importance, 
although,  when  combined  with  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  make  and  keep 
a  pleasant  home,  it  enhances  the  value 
of  the  latter,  and  all  other  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  good  things  added  to  it. 

Many  mothers  lower  the  child’s  con¬ 
ception  of  domestic  science  by  treating 
people  engaged  in  such  work  as  inferiors, 
or  as  if  they  were  far  below  tfie  plane 
occupied  by  people  of  education,  or  by 
those  engaged  in  scholarly  pursuits, 
thus  fostering  a  distaste  for  such  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  work.  Girls  should 
be  taught  by  their  mothers  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  knowing  how  to  do 
these  things,  even  though  they  may 
never  be  obliged,  in  later  life,  to  do  the 
work  with  their  own  hands.  Instinct 
early  asserts  itself  ;  little  girls  of  three 
or  four  years,  and  often  boys,  want  to 
sew  when  they  see  older  people  sewing, 
and  they  want  to  help  bake  and  iron, 
etc.  These  wants  generally  precede  the 
desire  to  learn  to  read,  and  usually  prove 
more  attractive.  This  is  the  time  when 
mothers  should  begin  to  teach  them  to 
sew,  before  their  school  days  begin,  and 
before  the  world  and  outside  interests 
crowd  the  child’s  time  and  the  mother’s 
claim.  Too  many  mothers,  to  escape  the 
bother  of  teaching  their  children  useful 
things,  send  them  to  that  vast  modern 
treadmill,  the  public  school,  where  the 
little  minds  and  souls  are  ground  down 
with  their  daily  studies,  until  they  lose 
all  appetite  to  learn  to  do  anything  at 
home,  and  never  bother  their  mothers  in 
that  way  again.  The  kindergarten 
recognizes  this  fact,  and  aims  to  fill  a 
mother’s  place  by  reaching  out  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  save  the  little  one  from  the 
clutches  of  the  modern  giant,  higher 
education,  for  a  year  or  two,  realizing 
that  lower  or  necessary  education  should 
come  first.  But  popular  opinion  is  still 
too  strong  for  the  motherly  kindergar¬ 
ten  to  be  able  to  keep  them  long,  and 
the  little  ones  are  forced  into  the  pub¬ 


lic  school,  where  many  little  lives  are 
sacrificed  or  “  crushed  like  butterflies  on 
the  wheel”  of  the  busy  mother’s  in¬ 
difference  and  neglect,  ai.ice  e.  pinnev. 

Rewards  and  Incentives. 

It  has  been  my  theory,  reinforced  by 
practice,  to  regulate  the  supply  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand.  Hence,  in  regard  to 
giving  instruction  in  sewing  and  general 
housework,  the  impulse  or  wish  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  work  proceeded  from  the 
child.  As  soon  as  the  desire  to  sew  had 
awakened  in  the  child  mind,  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  rendered  favorable.  The 
continual  replenishing  of  the  dolls’ 
wardrobes  furnished  inexhaustible  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  basis  for  “  a  course  of 
instruction”  in  the  art  of  sewing.  Clothes 
of  every  sort  could  be  made  for  the  dear 
dolls,  and  I  am  sure  these  wee  doll 
mammas  worked  as  faithfully  and  as 
patiently  in  fashioning  and  making 
the  tiny  garments  as  any  real  mothers, 
and  material  was  furnished,  and  such 
assistance  and  instruction  given  as  was 
necessary ;  thus  learning  to  sew  was  a 
labor  of  love.  The  sewing  machine  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  young 
seamstress  when  the  first  small  garment 
was  in  process  of  making,  but  it  was 
learned  by  experience  that  the  sewing 
machine  could  not  take  the  place  of 
needle,  thread  and  thimble  entirely. 
They  were  found  to  be  necessary  supple¬ 
ments  in  countless  ways,  in  finishing  up, 
basting,  etc.,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  knowledge  of  machine  and  hand¬ 
sewing  proceeded  together. 

The  successful  plan  for  interesting 
girls  in  general  housekeeping  is  the 
occasional  entertaining  of  company  in 
which  they  are  especially  interested.  If 
there  is  something  beyond  the  mere 
manual  labor  to  which  they  can  look 
forward,  the  work  loses  its  drudgery. 
There  >is  a  certain  exhilaration,  an  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  performance  of  what  is 
often  denominated  household  drudgery, 
when  coveted  compensation  follows 
upon  the  completion  of  the  task.  To 
the  experienced  housekeeper  it  is  suffic¬ 
ient  reward  for  house  cleaning  that  her 
house  is  clean — to  the  novice,  and  espec¬ 
ially  to  the  child,  the  incentive  must  be 
stronger ;  she  must  have  especial  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  performance  of  certain 
duties.  She  must  wipe  the  dust,  not 
simply  because  it  needs  to  be  done,  but 
because  so-and-so  is  coming,  or  for  some 
extraneous  reason.  Gradually,  through 
oft-repeated  doing,  the  habit  of  doing 
becomes  second  nature,  and  girls  gradu¬ 
ally  learn  to  do  things  about  the  house 
because  it  is  in  harmony  with  their 
nature  to  do  such  things.  But  we 
should  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  very  young  girls  to 
take  the  interest  in  the  housework  that 
the  mother  herself  does.  It  is  unjust  to 
expect  them  to  see  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  this  or  that  line,  when  they  are 
but  little,  active  creatures  that  seem 
as  irresponsible  as  the  caroling  birds. 
Many  a  time  has  my  heart  ached 
for  some  little  girl,  but  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  who  has  been  reprimanded  by 
her  mother  for  not  seeing  that  such  and 
such  should  be  done.  The  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  comes  in  time,  and  every 
duty  should  be,  and  can  be,  taught  to 
the  child  in  such  a  way  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duty  will  be  a  pleasure. 
To  educate  one,  is  to  render  him  more 
capable  in  every  way  ;  but  commanding 
and  scolding  are  not  conducive  to  his 
progress.  I  would  never  cut  a  certain 
number  of  quilt  patches  and  tell  a  child 
she  must  sew  so  many  before  she  can  go 
and  play.  I  would  not  “make”  her  wipe 
the  dust  or  wash  the  dishes  when  there 
is  rebellion  in  her  heart  against  doing 
these  tasks.  I  would  teach  her  by  ex¬ 
ample  that  “labor  is  worship.” 


The  prevailing  system  of  education 
certainly  does  not  give  much  opportun¬ 
ity  for  instruction  in  domestic  science, 
but  the  curriculums  of  some  of  the 
prominent  educational  institutions  con¬ 
tain  more  or  less  extended  courses  in 
this  science.  The  Ohio  State  University 
has  recently  added  the  chair  of  Domestic 
Science  to  its  curriculum,  a  fact  which 
augurs  well  for  the  signs  of  the  times. 
A  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  domestic  science  will  be  a  strong 
factor  towards  elevating  this  important 
branch  of  learning.  What  a  boon  to 
humanity  when  woman  shall  have 
learned  that  the  highest  and  best  educa¬ 
tion  possible  is  that  which  fits  her  to  be 
the  best  and  truest  housekeeper  ! 

MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

T  was  my  mother’s  custom,  when  I  was 
safely  tucked  into  my  bed,  to  seat  her¬ 
self  in  another  room  with  her  work,  and 
to  sing  or  relate  extracts  from  her  fav¬ 
orite  authors  till  I  was  asleep.  Her  voice 
was  very  sweet,  either  in  singing  or 
talking,  the  words  pleasant,  and  from 
constantly  hearing  them,  I  learned  to 
say  them  myself.  In  after  years,  when 
I  read  and  loved  the  productions  of  these 
writers,  the  familiarity  of  some  of  their 
work  would  puzzle  me  for  a  while,  till 
all  at  once,  it  would  flash  across  my 
mind  when  and  where  I  heard  and 
learned  them  ;  that  was  a  part  of  our 
education  at  home.  What  we  received 
there  was  of  the  highest  order,  not  from 
any  special  teaching,  but  constantly 
breathing  that  sort  of  atmosphere  made 
us  familiar  with  many  things  which  few 
children  learn  even  in  school.  Happy 
the  child  whose  home  training  is  on 
such  an  order. 

My  mother  thoroughly  believed  in 
schools  for  children  ;  she  thought  that 
teachers  should  be  carefully  chosen,  then 
trust  your  children  to  their  care.  Chil d  ren 
who  attend  school  are  more  amenable  to 
discipline  ;  they  respect  their  mother 
more,  if  for  a  time  they  are  separated 
from  her.  A  busy  mother  cannot  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  her  children  in  the  way  of  edu¬ 
cation.  If  she  has  leisure  and  taste  for 
teaching,  she  may  be  able  to  do  it ;  but 
those  cases  are  rare.  With  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day,  no  mother  can 
attend  to  all  her  household  duties,  and 
teach  her  children  successfully..  Much 
better  use  the  leisure  moments  in  rest¬ 
ing  the  body  in  some  easy  chair,  and 
the  tired  nerves  with  some  favorite 
author,  keeping  pace  with  your  children, 


even  a  little  ahead,  if  possible.  At  any 
rate,  one  should  be  able  to  discuss  the 
important  questions  of  the  day.  Let 
“What  does  mother  think?”  be  the 
most  repeated  question,  and  mother’s 
decision  settle  the  question,  leaving 
no  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

Children  are  sociable  creatures  ;  they 
enjoy  meeting  others  of  their  kind,  and 
all  that  is  best  in  them  is  more  likely  to 
be  brought  out  in  a  good  school  than  in 
any  other  way.  Do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  children  learn  what  is  bad 
only  in  school ;  if  it  is  in  them,  it  will 
manifest  itself  some  time  ;  better  then, 
when  if  the  teacher  is  a  suitable  one,  it 
can  be  corrected,  while  the  character 
can  be  easily  molded.  This  talk  of 
heredity  is  nonsense.  Suppose  we  do 
inherit  vice,  or  a  taste  for  drink,  or  any 
glaring  sin,  shall  we  accept  it  calmly 
and  do  nothing  to  prevent  it?  Suppose 
you  have  two  trees  growing  side  by 
side,  one  from  the  start  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  possible,  the  other,  determined 
to  grow  wrong  from  the  start,  crooked, 
knotted.  Will  it  not  be  your  pride  to 
make  it  what  it  should  be  ?  You  are 
rewarded  at  last  by  seeing  it  the  equal 
of  the  other,  and  the  chances  are  you 
will  love  it  better  for  having  given  your 
best  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  You 
have  confidence  in  your  banker,  you 
give  him  your  money  to  keep  in  perfect 
confidence  that  it  will  be  returned  with 
interest.  Have  equal  confidence  in  the 
teacher  to  whose  care  you  commit  your 
children,  and  expect  a  like  result. 

SARAH  I8HAM  COIT. 


More  novel  than  the  rose  jar  is  a 
rose  sachet,  consisting  of  a  bag  of  sheer 
muslin  or  silk,  into  which  rose  petals 
are  dropped  and  allowed  to  dry,  without 
the  salt  or  spices  U3ed  in  the  jars.  One 
exceedingly  dainty  style  noted  was  a 
bag  of  flowered  chiffon  in  pale  colors, 
with  drawstrings  of  pale  green  taffeta 
ribbons.  Another  pretty  bag  was  of 
white  chiffon  embroidered  in  colored 
butterflies,  and  was  trimmed  up  the  sides 
with  accordion-pleated  frills.  These 
bags  are  suspended  from  the  backs  of 
chairs,  and  emit  a  faint  fragrance  in  a 
heated  room.  Thin  muslin  bags  contain¬ 
ing  rose  leaves  are  also  used  in  drawers 
and  closets,  giving  a  faint  fragrance 
preferred  by  many  to  the  more  pungent 
lavender.  The  sachet  powders  in  popu¬ 
lar  use  consist  largely  of  powdered  orris 
root,  which  may  be  purchased  alone, 
and  is  less  expensive  than  a  prepared 
powder.  Next  to  the  abominable  musk, 
which  no  person  of  refined  taste  will 
ever  use,  the  pure  attar  of  roses  gives 
the  most  permanent  of  perfumes,  but 
this  is  extremely  expensive.  Rose  ex¬ 
tracts  are  often  confused  with  the  true 
attar,  which,  while  used  by  manufactur¬ 
ing  perfumers,  rarely  finds  its  way  to 
the  toilet  table. 
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Pill  Clothes. 

The  good  pill  has  a  good  coat.  The  pill  coat 
serves  two  purposes;  it  protects  the  pill,  en¬ 
abling  it  to  retain  all  its  remedial  value,  and  it 
disguises  the  taste  for  the  palate.  Some  pilll 
coats  are  too  heavy;  they  will  not  dissolve  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  pills  they  cover  pass 
through  the  system  as  harmless  as  a  bread 
pellet.  Other  coats  are  too  light,  and  permit  the 
speedy  deterioration  of  the  pill.  After  30  years 
exposure,  Ayer’s  Sugar  Coated  Pills  have  been 
found  as  effective  as  if  just  fresh  from  the  labor¬ 
atory.  It’s  a  good  pill  with  a  good  coat.  Ask 
your  druggist  for 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills. 

More  pill  particulars  in  Ayer’s  Curebook,  100  pages. 
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Plants  for  a  Sunny  Bed. 

J.  M.  P.,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. — I  want  some 
nice  flowering  plant  for  a  rather  light,  sandy  bed 
in  a  sunny  situation.  It  runs  along  by  the  porch, 
and  I  do  not  want  a  very  tall-growing  plant,  but 
would  like  something  to  flower  freely. 

Ans  — The  Indian  Vinca  would  be  a 
very  suitable  plant  for  your  purpose  ;  it 
is  very  neat  in  habit,  with  stout,  shining 
green  leaves,  and  flowers  freely.  The 
flowers,  in  shape  similar  to  those  of  the 
common  trailing  Vinca  usually  known 
as  myrtle,  are  bright  rose,  white  with 
crimson  eye,  or  pure  white.  The  plant 
never  seems  to  suffer  from  heat  or 
drought,  but  goes  on  producing  its 
cheerful-looking  blooms  profusely.  The 
Lantanas  are  other  plants  suitable  for 
the  position  J.  M.  P.  describes,  and  by 
judicious  pinching  at  the  tips,  they  may 
be  kept  even  and  shapely.  Dwarf-grow¬ 
ing  Cannas  might,  also  suit,  if  the  soil 
be  properly  enriched,  and  watering  be 
attended  to.  Premier,  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  Black  Beauty  would  be  good  varie¬ 
ties  where  height  is  not  desired. 

Planting  Under  Trees. 

A.  J.  8.,  Middlesex  County,  Mass. — My  lawn  is 
flanked  by  spruce  trees;  they  are  set  about  15 
feet  apart,  and  I  have  the  branches  trimmed  off 
the  trunks  for  about  eight  feet  up.  Grass  does 
not  grow  underneath,  leaving  a  swath  of  nearly 
10  feet  that  looks  unsightly.  Can  I  make  a  bed  of 
either  flowers  or  bushes  in  this  place  ?  Are  there 
any  that  will  grow  set  out  there  ? 

Ans — A.  J.  S.  has  an  unfortunate 
situation  for  planting  ornamentally ; 
the  difficulty  of  covering  such  a  spot  is 
shown  by  the  refusal  of  grass  to  grow 
there.  The  shade  of  the  spruces  would 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  most  flow¬ 
ering  plants  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
earth  will  be  impoverished  by  the  tree 
roots.  If  the  soil  is  hard  and  rough,  the 
surface  may  be  unfastened  and  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  loam  and  leaf  mold  put  on. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  any  regu¬ 
lar  flower  bed  in  such  a  situation,  and 
the  better  plan  will  be  to  naturaliz3 
shade-loving  or  easily  treated  plants, 
leaving  them  to  grow  as  they  will. 
Hardy  ferns,  such  as  the  native  Christ¬ 
mas  fern,  Aspidium  acrostichoides,  or 
the  Ostrich  fern  (Struthiopteris),  and  a 
few  other  common  wood  ferns  will  soon 
take  hold  if  the  ground  is  fairly  rich. 
Or  the  ground  may  be  covered  with  a 
trailer,  such  as  the  common  Japanese 
honeysuckle  or  Wichuraiana  rose.  But 
we  think  A.  J.  S.  will  find  best  results 
from  a  wild  border  of  native  ferns  and 
other  woodland  plants. 

Rose  Rust. 

M.,  Wisconsin.— Can  you  can  tell  me  a  cure  for 
a  deadly  Rose  rust  or  disease,  Phragmidium 
mucronatum,  or  must  we  destroy  every  plant 
affected  ? 

Ans. — This  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
disease,  and  of  late  years,  many  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  made  of  it.  It  usually 
attacks  the  tender  young  shoots,  often 
causing  them  to  become  bent  and  twisted 
by  its  growth.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  it  is  characterized  by  small, 
reddish- yellow  spots,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  in  size.  The  color  of  the  spots 
deepens  during  midsummer  to  dark  red. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


In  the  autumn,  small  dark  bodies  appear 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  ;  these 
contain  the  spores,  which  perpetuate 
the  fungus  over  winter.  Treatment 
must  be  directed  against  such  spores, 
as  well  as  against  the  growth  which 
first  becomes  visible.  Before  the  leaves 
appear  or  the  suspected  plant  makes 
growth,  both  it  and  the  ground  around 
it  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  This 
will  burn  the  leaves,  so  while  the  plant 
is  making  growth,  it  must  be  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  instead.  All 
fallen  leaves  should  be  gathered  up  and 
burned,  particularly  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  form  a  home  for  the  spores. 
The  applications  should  be  continued, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
until  midsummer.  This  Bcse  rust  is  not 
usually  so  severe  as  the  fungus  known 
as  Rose  Phragmidium  (Phragmidium 
speciosum).  In  this  the  mycelium  is 
perennial,  and  affected  twigs  should  be 
removed  and  burned.  This  appears  in 
the  form  of  irregular,  elevated  black 
patches  on  the  stem,  consisting  of  the 
spores.  When  badly  affected,  the  stems 
die.  This  disease  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Rose  rust,  with 
the  additional  precaution  of  burning  the 
affected  twigs.  Many  enemies  of  the 
rose,  both  fungous  and  insect,  find  a 
home  in  fallen  or  decaying  leaves,  and 
it  is  always  wise  to  rake  up  and  burn 
any  litter  lying  about  the  bed. 

Easter  Lilies. 

K.  P.,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. — How  can  I  grow 
white  lilies  for  Raster,  and  what  is  the  variety 
usually  grown  ?  When  are  they  potted,  and  what 
temperature  is  required  ? 

Ans — The  large  white  lilies  ordinarily 
grown  for  Easter  are  two  varieties, 
Lilium  longiflorum  and  L.  longiflorum 
eximium,  known  here  in  the  trade  as 
Ilarrisii.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the 
lilies  grown  here  are  the  latter  variety, 
as  it  flowers  more  freely  than  Longi¬ 
florum,  and  can  be  safely  forced  in 
greater  heat.  The  ordinary  observer 
sees  very  little  distinction  between  the 
two  varieties,  but  to  a  trained  eye  the 
difference  is  marked,  both  in  the  shape 
of  the  flower,  and  the  angle  at  which  it 
is  borne  on  the  stalk.  Both  these  lilies 
are  natives  of  Japan,  but  the  majority  of 
the  bulbs  are  grown  in  Bermuda,  reach¬ 
ing  this  country  in  July  and  August  ; 
Japanese-grown  bulbs  arrive  later  in 
the  season.  All  lily  bulbs  suffer  by  ex¬ 
posure  after  fully  ripened,  and  they 
should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received. 
The  soil  used  is  a  light,  sandy  loam, 
with  one-third  well-rotted  manure.  The 
bulbs  are  graded  according  to  size,  and 
in  potting,  a  5%  to  6-inch  pot  is  used  for 
a  5  to  7-inch  bulb  ;  6%  to  7-inch  pot  for 


7  to  9-inch  bulbs,  and  a  7  to  9-inch  pot 
for  the  very  large  9  to  12-inch  bulbs. 
Ample  drainage  is  given  in  potting,  and 
the  bulb  is  placed  about  one  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  pots  are 
then  put  close  together  in  a  frame  out¬ 
side,  thoroughly  watered,  and  covered 
with  a  straw  mulch,  which  saves  water¬ 
ing)  Ay  holding  moisture.  A  frame  is 
not  by  any  means  a  necessity  ;  they  may 
stand  outside  in  any  sheltered  spot,  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  mulch,  and  protected  by  a 
foundation  of  boards  or  coal  ashes  from 
the  entrance  of  earth-worms  into  the 
pots. 

The  pots  are  left  outside  until  frost ; 
two  or  three  degrees  of  frost  will  not 
hurt  them.  The  idea  is,  during  this 
period,  to  produce  a  strong  root-growth 
without  starting  the  tops.  When  brought 
inside,  they  do  not  need  much  heat ;  in 
fact,  injudicious  forcing  causes  them  to 
“  go  blind,”  as  florists  say,  and  no  flower 
is  produced.  A  Dight  temperature  of  40 
to  45  degrees  is  sufficient  until  about  New 
Year’s,  when  it  may  be  increased  to  60 
or  65  degrees.  They  need  plenty  of  air 
at  all  times.  If  it  is  desired  to  bloom 
the  plants  during  the  winter,  before 
Easter,  they  are  brought  in  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  above,  but  the 
temperature  increased  to  65  degrees  after 
they  have  been  inside  about  a  week. 
When  the  flowers  first  open,  it  is  wise  to 
remove  the  deep  yellow  anthers,  as  the 
pollen  drops  about  and  stains  the  waxen 
flower. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  attack 
of  aphides.  These  insects  have  a  great 
liking  for  the  juicy  lilies,  and  they  are, 
doubtless,  responsible,  in  many  cases, 
for  blighted  buds,  which  fail  to  open 
properly  The  insects  go  right  dowD 
into  the  heart  of  the  leaves,  before  the 
flower  bud  is  perceptible,  and  ruin  its 
future  progress  by  their  attacks.  Vigor¬ 
ous  spraying  with  tobacco  tea. right  down 
into  the  heart,  must  be  resorted  to  if  any 
aphides  appear. 


The  Bicycle 
Sensation. 

1897  COLUMBIAS  AT  $75 

STANDARD  OP  THE  WORLD. 


1896  Columbias  -  -  . 

.  at 

$60 

1897  Haitfords  .  .  . 

.  at 

50 

Hartford  Pattern  2  -  . 

•  at 

45 

Hartford  Pattern  1  .  . 

.  at 

40 

Hartford  Patterns  5  and  6 

-  at 

30 

These  are  the  new  prices. 
They  have  set  the  whole 
bicycle  world  talking— 
and  buying. 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalog  free  from  any  Columbia  dealer; 
by  mail  for  a  2-cent  stamp. 
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•<. — VICTORIES ->• 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair, 

DIPLOMA — Alabama  Agr'l  Society,  Montgomery, 


AWARD— Chattahoochie 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


HIGHEST  AWARDS — -St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical^Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS — World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 
SILVER  MEDAL — Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada, 
845,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan. 

P?"  Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1,0 ITS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DKNVKK.  COCO. 

We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  HOMK  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


— This  little  circlet 
of  balls.  They  make 


The  easiest 
running 
machine  of 
its  kind. 

Ball 

Bearings 
Like  a 
Bicycle. 

A  Thorough 
Cleanser. 

No  wear 
and  tear  on 
clothing 
Booklet  Free. 

CLARK,  QVIEN  &  MORSE, 

315  W.  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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MavIhik 

Economy 
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Send  us  $19.50,  and 
we  will  ship  you  the 
New  Crown  Sewing] 
Machine  —  a  better  ‘ 
machine  than  you ; 
can  buy  from  any 
agent  for  $50.  You  1 
may  keep  it  30  days  1 
on  trial.  Then,  if  it] 
isn’t  the  best  ilia-  ] 
chine  that  money  ] 
]  can  make,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense,  anti 
]  we’ll  return  your  money.  We  don’t  count] 
]  your  $19.50  ours  until  you  are  satisfied.  1 1  is  ] 
]  simply  on  deposit,  subject  to  yourordcr.  The 
]  “  New  Crown  ”  is  cheap  because  sold  by  mail 
] at  factory  prices— no  big  commissions  to] 
agents.  If  you  live  east  of  the  Mississippi,  ( 
we’ll  prepay  the  freight.  Write  for  our  book-  ] 
let,  “  All  About  Sewing  Machines.” 

FI.0RK.VCP,  MACHINE  CO.,  18  Main  St.,  Florence,  Mass. 

1  1  A  COPYRIGHT  1897,  THE  BATCS-WHlfMAN  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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600  BICYCLES 

to  close  out.  All  makes,  hood 
AS  NEW,  *5  to  *15.  NEW, 

HIGH  CRADE  ’««  Models, 
fully  guaranteed,  *16  to  *24. 

’97  Models  *20  to  *H0.  Shipped  | 
anywhere  on  approval. 

Speelal  Clenrlng  Bale. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE ' 
by  helping  advertise  us.  We 

will  *lve  °ne  aaent  In  each  town  FREE 
USE  of  .ample  wheel  to  Introduce  them.  _ 

Write  at  once  for  our  Special  Offer. 

N.  M.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


A  FARM  LUXURY. 

With  milk  selling  in  the  country  at 
one  cent  a  quart  and  cream  in  propor¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  cheaper  or  more  de¬ 
licious  luxury  than  a  plate  of  ice  cream, 
and  there  are  no  other  people  in  the 
world  who  can  have  it  with  all  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  smoothness  and  freshness  and 
delicacy  as  can  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  This  we  know  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  many  farmers  sell  the  milk  at  one 
cent  a  quart  and  buy  ice  cream  at  30 
cents  a  quart,  and  then  take  an  article 
inferior  to  that  which  they  could  make 
themselves  right  on  the  farm.  All  you 
want  is  a  little  ice  and  a  four- quart 
White  Mountain  Freezer.  We  have 


tnade  arrangements  to  get  one  for  each 
of  our  readers  that  wants  it  this  month. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  a 
dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  send  his  name  and 
address  and  $2.25  and  we  will  have  the 
freezer  sent  you  at  once,  and  the  paper 
will  be  sent  your  neighbor  for  a  year. 
This  is  the  exact  cost  of  the  freezer,  so 
you  see  we  pay  you  liberally  for  getting 
the  new  subscription.  This  freezer  is 
made  by  the  White  Mountain  Freezer 
Co.,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  we  will 
guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
This  is  an  especially  liberal  offer  and  is 
only  good  until  August  15  It  will 
positively  not  be  repeated  after  that  date. 
THE  RURAL  NE  W-YORKE.w.New  York 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

" QUALITY ." 

When  we  moved  out  to  the  farm  this 
spring* 1 * * * * 6,  we  had  all  hands  get  on  to  the 
scales  so  that  we  might  see  how  much 
we  gained  during  the  summer.  We 
were  all  weighed  except  the  Madame. 
She  had  not  stepped  on  a  pair  of  scales 
in  several  years,  and  we  find  it  pretty 
hard  to  get  her  to  talk  about  weight. 
Being  troubled  with  what  you  may  call 
a  “  forced  coinage  of  weight,”  she  does 
not  care  to  know  how  fast  the  increase 
is  made.  The  children,  however,  were 
very  glad  to  get  on  the  scales,  and  they 
are  now  doing  all  they  can  to  put  on 
several  pounds  of  good  hard  flesh.  They 
are  brown  as  berries  in  the  hot  sun,  and 
sometimes  when  they  run  around  bare¬ 
footed  all  day  in  the  dirt,  it  is  hard  to 
tell  where  the  tan  begins  and  the  dirt 
ends.  But  a  few  minutes  in  the  tub 
soon  tell  the  story,  and  they  are  all 
ready  for  a  good  sleep  and  another  run. 

When  they  stood  on  the  scales  the 
little  girl  weighed  30  pounds,  while  the 
little  boy  weighed  35,  and  we  observe  a 
very  singular  thing  with  regard  to  their 
•‘feeding  habits,”  if  you  might  put  it 
that  way.  They  both  stuff  all  the  milk, 
oatmeal,  vegetables,  fruit  and  bread 
and  butter  that  they  possibly  can  get 
past  their  teeth.  Yet,  while  the  girl 
grows  plump  and  hard,  we  can  no  more 
put  flesh  on  the  ribs  of  the  little  boy 
than  you  can  fatten  a  Jersey  cow.  Every 
one  of  those  ribs  will  be  as  plain  as  day, 
and  his  little  legs  and  arms  are  just 
about  the  shape  of  pipe  stems.  Yet,  he 
could  not  by  any  human  possibility,  eat 
more  than  he  does,  and  he  seems  as  well 
and  hearty  as  it  is  possible  for  any  boy 
to  be.  The  little  girl  puts  on  flash  that 
is  as  hard  as  pork.  Her  face  and  neck 
are  as  brown  as  a  berry,  and  both  the 
children  are  perfect  pictures  of  health, 
although  there  is  a  great  difference,  as 
I  have  said,  in  the  way  they  grow.  I 
have  seen  children  eat  plenty  of  good 
food,  and  turn  out  soft  and  flabby  flesh 
that  has  no  spring  or  firmness  about  it. 
That  is  the  sort  of  growth  that  I  have 
no  use  for  in  my  family.  I  would  rather 
have  one  pound  of  the  hard,  sunburnt 
meat  that  the  little  girl  is  making,  than 
10  pounds  of  soft  flab  that  would  dry  out 
into  nothing  in  10  days’  sickness.  One 
ounce  of  the  little  boy’s  hard  muscle  is 
worth  five  pounds  of  the  pale  and  color¬ 
less  flesh  that  some  children  are  obliged 
to  carry  around  with  them  every  day. 

Yrou  see  it  is  a  question  of  quality, 
and  this  same  thing  holds  true  to  other 
farm  products.  You  take  strawberries, 
melons,  sweet  corn,  eggs,  live  stock,  in 
fact  any  farm  product  that  you  may 
mention,  and  the  firm,  fine  grained, 
solid  meat  is  always  worth  more  than 
the  flab  and  fat.  This  matter  of  quality 
runs  all  through  every  living  thing,  and 
my  experience  has  been  that  nothing  in 
life  pays  so  well  as  does  the  habit  of 
breeding  and  feeding  out  the  flab  and 
producing  a  hard,  firm,  fine-grained 
product,  whether  it  be  boys  and  girls, 
strawberries  and  what  not.  The  same 
thing  exactly  is  true  of  reading  matter. 

Of  course  you  have  been  expecting 
that  this  article  would  take  this  turn 
before  we  got  done  with  it.  Take  farm 
papers  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  You  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  against  our  principles  to 
talk  about  The  JR.  N.-Y.  ourselves.  But 
just  see  what  this  man  far  off  in  Australia 
has  to  say  : 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  fox- 
several  months  now,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
farmers’ papers  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  all 
those  to  whom  I  have  lent  it  are  equally  as  em¬ 
phatic  as  I  am.  I  would  not  be  without  it  for 
double  the  price.  I  received  many  a  worthless 
sa  nple  of  farmers’  papers  from  America  before 
I  dropped  on  to  your  address.  I  would  like  to 
subscribe  to  another  Yankee  agricultural  paper, 
one  from  the  southern  or  hot  States,  d.  j.  mca. 

Now  there  is  a  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  flab.  Good,  sound,  hard,  mental 
muscle  is  what  he  is  after  ;  sunburnt  by 
exposure  on  the  farm,  and  fine-grained, 
solid  and  wholesome  food. 


And  here  is  another  friend  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  See  what  he  says  : 

I  do  not  want  to  go  without  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  it 
is  a  part  of  my  balanced  ration. 

Now  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that 
in  buying  our  stock  foods  to  make  up 
balanced  ration,  we  are  obliged  to  buy 
mostly  the  muscle-makers  or  nitrogenous 
parts.  We  can  raise  the  fat  and  flab  at 
home  on  the  farm,  but  we  buy  the 
muscle-makers  from  some  other  farm, 
and  when  this  man  says  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  balances  up  his  ration,  he  just  the 
same  as  says  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  supplies 
the  mental  muscle  to  help  him  out. 

And  now  let  us  take  this  note  from  a 
friend  in  New  York  State  : 

I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  long  time,  and  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  it.  That  is  where  I  got  my 
Crimson-clover  “  fever.”  I  plowed  under  22  acres 
this  year.  A  10-acre  field  makes  a  nice  bouquet, 
that  is,  it  suits  my  eye.  r.  c. 

He  says  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  him  the 
Crimson-clover  fever  and  that  nobody 
can  tell  how  much  good  that  fever  will 
do  him  before  he  gets  over  it.  It  is  the 
love  for  warm  milk  right  straight  from 
the  cow  that  is  doing  so  much  for  the 
boy  and  girl  up  on  the  farm,  and  just 
in  the  same  way,  this  Crimson-clover 
fever  will  put  new  life  into  this  man’s 
soil,  and  not  only  save  him  money,  but 
give  him  more  of  an  eye  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  things  that  are  all  around  him. 

And  here  is  another  man,  again  from 
New  York  State  : 

We  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  get  your  breezy, 
wide-awake  paper  into  the  bands  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  for  they  cannot  have  ours  unless  they  will 
return  it.  n.  c.  v. 

Now  that  brings  us  to  the  very  point  we 
are  after.  A  man  came  to  our  farm  the 
other  day  looking  around  to  see  what 
he  could  see.  He  was  very  much  taken 
with  a  tool  that  has  done  good  work  for 
us  this  year,  and  saved  us  much  time  and 
labor.  We  are  not  agents  for  the  tool, 
and  we  had  no  interest  in  its  sale  ;  but 
we  were  very  glad,  indeed,  to  tell  him 
all  about  it,  and  urge  him  to  buy  one 
himself,  because  we  knew  that  that  tool 
would  help  him,  make  money  for  him, 
and  make  farm  life  easier  and  pleasanter. 

Now  here  is  our  New  York  State  friend 
saying  that  his  neighbors  cannot  have 
his  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  that  he 
will  do  all  he  can  to  get  them  to  take  it 
into  their  own  families.  That  is  the 
•point  exactly.  This  paper  has  helped 
you  in  various  ways.  You  know  that  it 
is  a  good  thing,  and  you  know  that  your 
neighbors  would  be  better  off  if  they 
could  have  it  week  after  week  going 
right  into  their  homes.  Now,  can’t  you 
put  two  and  two  together  and  make  four 
out  of  it  ?  Why  can’t  you  speak  a  good 
word  when  your  neighbor  comes  around 
a  little  doubtful  about  the  profit  or  pleas¬ 
ure  in  agriculture  ?  Suppose  you  come 
right  straight  in  and  say,  “  My  friend,  if 
you  will  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  rest 
of  this  year,  and  read  it  carefully,  I  am 
just  about  as  certain  as  I  can  be  that  you 
will  find  it  a  profitable  piece  of  business. 
I  think  you  will  get  something  out  of  it 
that  will  pay  you  in  a  business  way,  and 
that  you  will  get  to  thinking  about  some¬ 
thing  that  will  make  life  a  little  pleas¬ 
anter  and  easier  for  you.”  Now  that  is 
just  what  we  would  do  about  a  tool  or 
any  other  device  for  house  or  farm  that 
pleases  us,  and  we  just  come  to  you  as 
a  straightforward  business  farmer,  and 
want  to  know  why  you  cannot  do  the 
same  thing  now  and  then.  Come  now, 
let  us  get  right  down  to  business.  We 
want  your  help  and  you  want  The  R. 
N  -Y.  We  are  going  to  give  you  quality 
with  the  sun  and  air  blown  right  straight 
into  it.  We  are  going  to  drive  all  the 
flab  out  of  the  paper  that  we  can,  and 
give  you  good,  firm,  fine-grained  muscle. 

And  now,  just  one  more  thing:  We 
are  in  the  book  business.  We  want  your 
book  trade.  We  do  not  want  to  knock 
you  down  and  say,  “  Your  book  trade 
or  your  life  !  ”  because  we  can  live  with¬ 
out  your  book  trade,  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  we  do  think  that  there 
are  some  books  on  our  shelves  that  would 
do  good  missionary  work  in  your  home. 


We  want  to  tell  you  what  they  are,  and 
want  to  give  you  the  best  advice  we 
know  how ,  as  to  what  to  pick  out,  and 
when  you  learn  what  you  want  in  the 
way  of  books,  we  want  a  fair  chance  to 
sell  them  We  call  that  a  fair,  plain 
business  proposition,  and  we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  not  come  right  to 
the  front  with  your  good  words  about 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  your  good  order  for 
books. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Indiana.— My  Crimson  clover 


Do  you  have  trouble  to  get  the  boys  or 
hired  man  up  in  the  morning  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  the  same  trouble  with  your¬ 
self.  The  alarm  goes  off,  but  you  lie 
just  a  minute  longer,  and  go  to  sleep 
again  and  miss  the  train.  What  you 
want  is  this  long-alarm  clock.  It  will 
ring  15  or  20  minutes,  and  make  life  a 
burden  to  you  until  you  get  up  and 
switch  it  off,  which  you  can  do,  and  stop 
the  alarm  at  once.  It  is  nine  inches 
high,  cast  metal  case  finished  in  oxi- 


was  sown  on  ground  that  had  grown  potatoes 
which  were  dug  as  soon  as  I  could  get  them  off. 
Then  the  ground  was  worked  and  cross-worked 
with  a  double-share  plow,  and  the  seed  sown 
about  August  24,  1896,  with  a  good  rain  the  same 
day  that  brought  the  clover  up  in  three  days,  till 
it  could  be  seen  all  over  the  piece.  The  soil  was 
mostly  clay  and  black  land,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State  and  about  65  miles  east  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  where  Mr.  Troop  says  that  it  is  a 
failure.  If  he  will  just  come  on  this  way,  we  will 
show  him  some  mighty  nice  pieces  of  Crimson 
clover,  and  men  that  intend  to  sow  it  every  year. 
I,  for  one.  shall  sow  it  wherever  I  can  get  it  in  in 
time  to  get  a  start,  for  I  can  plainly  tell  on  the 
land  where  it  stood,  for  there  is  as  much  again 
life  in  the  gx-ound  as  where  there  is  none.  But  I 
think  the  land  needs  to  be  in  good  shape  before 
it  is  sown,  for  I  sowed  a  second  piece  just  one 
week  after  the  first,  that  bad  grown  beans,  and 
just  harrowed  it  in,  and  it  was  a  complete 
failure.  As  for  chicken  pasture,  I  don’t  think 
it  can  be  beaten,  for  my  chickens  would  go  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  field  all  winter  long  to  get 
to  it.  .  c.  w.  s. 

Franklin,  Ind. 


A  man  fears  and 
abhors  the  high¬ 
wayman  who  at 
the  point  of  the 
revolver  robs  him 
of  his  money.  The 
mere  thought  of 
the  ruffian  who 
robs  by  violence 
makes  a  man 
shudder.  There  is 
a  deadlier  enemy 
than  the  highway¬ 
man  that  robs  men  not  only  of  their  money, 
but  of  their  ability  to  make  it,  and  of  their 
health  and  life.  And  yet  men  actually  court 
the  advances  of  this  deadly  enemy.  Its 
name  is  consumption.  Thousands  of  bright 
men  and  women  are  passive  victims  in  its 
clutch.  Its  daily  victims  are  numbered  by 
thousands. 

A  sure  cure  for  this  dread  disease  is  found 
in  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
It  goes  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
It  restores  vigorous  action  to  the  digestive 
organs,  tones  up  the  liver,  and  makes  the 
appetite  good.  It  makes  the  assimilation 
perfect  and  supplies  the  blood  with  the 
elements  that  build  up  healthy  tissue.  It 
acts  upon  the  lungs  driving  out  all  impuri¬ 
ties  and  disease  germs.  It  soothes  the  shat¬ 
tered  nerves  and  they  resume  their  normal 
function  of  imparting  healthy  activity  to  all 
the  organs  of  the  body.  All  Druggists  sell 
it.  Nothing  else  is  “just  as  good.” 

“Dr.  Piercet  I  am  one  of  your  most  grateful 
patients,”  writes  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Norman,  of 
Equinunk,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  “I  have  taken 
‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,’ also  ‘  P'avorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ’  and  *  Pellets  ’  with  wonderful  results. 

I  am,  as  many  of  my  friends  tell  me,  like  the 
dead  brought  to  life.  The  doctors  said  I  had 
consumption  and  death  was  only  a  matter  of 
time.  That  was  six  years  ago.  I  concluded  to 
tiy  your  medicine.  I  continued  until  I  had  taken 
nine  bottles  of  ‘Discovery’  and  several  bottles 
of  ‘  Pellets.’  I  got  well  and  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  since.” 

What  more  need  be  said  of  a  book  after 
the  one  statement :  “  680,000  copies  sold  at 

$1.50  each?”  That  book  was  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  In  that 
many  homes  it  is  known  as  the  best  medical 
book  ever  published  in  any  language.  Sev¬ 
eral  chapters  relate  exclusively  to  diseases 
peculiar  to  women.  There  is  now  ready  an 
enormous  edition  that  is  absolutely  free. 
This  edition  is  bound  in  heavy  paper. 
Send  twenty-one  one-cent  stamps  to  pay 
cost  of  mailing  only.  If  fine  French  cloth 
binding  is  desired,  send  10  cents  extra  (31 
cents  in  all).  Address,  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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dized  copper,  and  makes  a  nice  appear¬ 
ing  clock.  The  price  is  S3  30.  Send  us 
one  new  subscription  and  $2  65,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  clock,  and  the  paper  a 
year  to  the  new  subscriber.  In  this 
way,  the  clock  will  cost  you  only  $1.65 
and  express.  We  will  send  it  for  a  club 
of  six  new  subscriptions.  When  you  get 
it  you  wouldn’t  take  $4  for  it.  We  are 
giving  old  subscribers  these  bargains  for 
their  interest  in  securing  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  about  the 
time  to  get  up,  and  sure  to  get  up,  you 
want  this  clock. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


USEFUL  BOOKS. 
SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  iu  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordiuai-y  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  obsei-ve  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  iu  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  descr  iption  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlai’ged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


YOU  WANT  THIS  OUTFIT? 


PUNCH 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


HEELPLATES 


BRISTLES 


NEEDLES 


Rubber 

CEMENlJ 


CLINCH 

HAILS 

6/8| 


It  need  cost  you  only  $1.25.  There  are  44  first-class  tools  and  materials,  as 
shown  in  cut,  for  repairing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware.  We  ship  them 

from  the  factory  by  freight,  in  neat 
~  wooden  boxes,  weight  20  lbs.  You 
neglect  small  breaks  because  you  have 
no  tools  to  mend  them,  and  forget  it 
when  you  go  to  town.  Another  stitch 
breaks,  another  rivet  loosens,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  the  shoe  is  worthless,  the 
tin  pail  is  beyond  repair,  and  the  harness 
gives  way,  all  with  loss  of  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  This  complete  outfit  need  cost  you 
only  $1.25,  though  the  regular  price  is 
$2.50.  Send  us  one  new  subscription  from 
one  of  your  neighbors  and  $2  25,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  complete  outfit.  Of 
course,  the  neighbor  gives  you  the  $1  for 
the  paper,  so  it  will  cost  you  only  $1.25. 
This  must  be  a  new  subscription,  The 
price  is  less  than  it  costs  us,  but  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  work  in  getting  the 
new  subscription.  We  cannot  send  it  at 
this  price  with  a  renewal.  We  make  this 
price  only  for  the  month  of  July. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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.  SOME  MARYLAND  FRUIT  NOTES. 

I  have  had  three  of  Mr.  Bubach’a  seedling- 
strawberries.  The  No.  132  was  of  immense  size, 
productive,  and  had  a  perfect  blossom.  It  was 
of  too  light  color  and  poor  flavor,  so  I  discarded 
it  for  Belmont,  which  has  all  of  its  good  qualities 
and  none  of  its  bad  ones.  No.  24  was  a  fine 
grower,  perfect  blossom,  but  not  productive.  No. 
5  is  at  present  the  most  profitable  variety  in  the 
collection.  There  are  some  inferior  strains  of 
this,  which  accounts  for  some  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports.  The  plants  of  the  best  strain  are  vigor¬ 
ous  and  productive,  the  berries  large,  firm,  of 
good  color  and  flavor. 

I  saw  the  Minnewaska  blackberry  advertised 
in  an  agricultural  paper  at  the  time  of  its  intro¬ 
duction  and  asked  the  editor  if  theterminal  letter 
a  was  not  an  error.  He  looked  up  the  copy  and 
found  it  written  there  that  way,  and  I  so  ordered 
it;  so  it  was  advertised,  sold,  ordered  and  labeled 
by  Cay  wood  &  Son,  Minnewaska,  which  ought  to 
settle  the  question. 

I  have  on  trial  32  of  Mr.  Munson’s  grapes,  and 
am  well  pleased  with  several  of  them,  Opal,  Gold 
Coin,  R.  W.  Munson,  Hopkins,  and  Herman  Jaeger 
especially  so. 

You  ask,  “Who  has  drawn  a  prize  with  the 
Gandy  strawberry  ?  ”  The  Gandy  has  been  on 
trial  here  for  eight  years,  and  by  the  side  of  over 
300  varieties,  and  is  the  best  late  perfect  blos¬ 
soming  variety.  The  berry  is  very  large  and 
handsome,  not  very  productive,  but  in  season 
brought  two  cents  a  quart  more  than  other  varie¬ 
ties  in  Baltimore.  Those  who  like  its  flavor  will 
like  Snowball  and  Brandywine  for  succession, 
all  being  of  rich  flavor  when  well  ripened.  Scar¬ 
let  Ball  is  a  finely  flavored  large  late  berry  which 
the  originator  in  Wisconsin  decided  not  worth 
introducing,  while  here  in  Maryland  it  is  very  fine. 

East  New  Market,  Md.  r.  l-  a. 


NOTES  FROM  WISCONSIN. 

We  are  now  (June  20),  cutting  clover.  The  crop 
is  a  perfect  growth  of  the  clover  plant,  the  first 
we  have  had  for  15  years  or  more,  or  since  the 
so-called  midge  has  injured  the  plant.  The  stalk 
is  strong,  the  leaf  large  and  healthy,  and  the 
blossom  full  of  beauty  and  fragrance.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  harvest  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  crops  for  the  farm  and  the  farmer.  Its  failure 
on  many  Wisconsin  farms  for  several  years,  has 
been  a  serious  loss  and  inconvenience.  The  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  a  stand  has  been  so  general,  that  many 
farmers  began  to  fear  that  the  soil  had  become 
“  clover  sick.”  But  this  season,  we  see  it  grow¬ 
ing  luxuriantly  in  the  roadside  ditches,  in  gravel 
beds,  wherever  there  happens  to  be  a  root.  On 
our  farm,  we  have  had  fair  success  in  getting  a 
catch  during  the  dry  seasons,  when  seeded  with 
wheat.  For  this  reason,  we  have  retained  wheat 
in  our  rotation  even  though  the  price  was  so  low. 
On  most  farms,  the  wheat  crop  has  been  dis¬ 
carded,  barley  and  oats  being  the  only  small 
grains,  and  with  them  the  clover  has  failed. 
This  season,  spring  wheat  is  found  on  almost 
every  farm,  now  that  it  is  found  to  be  a  good 
crop  to  seed  with. 

The  season  has  been  exceptionally  cold  and 
late.  Much  of  the  spring  grain  was  sown  late, 
and  fora  month,  the  weather  was  cool;  but  the 
plants  are  thick  and  strong,  and  the  promise  is 
now  for  an  abundant  harvest,  although  the  late¬ 
ness  of  ripening  in  midsummer  will  be  against 
it.  The  stand  of  corn  is  good,  but  the  crop  is  10 
days  later  than  usual.  With  a  hot  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust  it  will  come  out  all  right.  In  over  40  years’ 
experience  in  corn  growing  in  Wisconsin,  we 
have  settled  down  to  the  plan  of  planting  three 
feet  each  way,  getting  good  results,  both  in  clean 
culture  and  heavy  growth  for  the  silo  and  the 
crib.  We  raise  a  variety  of  dent,  which  grows 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  crop  of  apples  last 
year,  there  is  promise  of  quite  a  crop  this  year, 
wherever  trees  have  had  proper  care.  There  will 
be  plenty  for  the  farmer’s  own  use,  and  that  is 
better  than  to  have  so  many  that  there  is  no  sale 
for  the  surplus. 

Late  frosts  damaged  small  fruits  in  many  parts 
of  the  State,  but  here  they  are  abundant  and 
fine.  In  my  experience  with  some  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  strawberries,  I  give  the  Warfield  first 
place  for  the  farmer’s  garden,  although  the  Cres¬ 
cent  will  Btand  the  most  abuse  or  neglect,  which, 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  the  kind  of  care  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed  receives  on  most  farms.  It  is  a  wonder 
to  me  how  so  many  families  wilfully  deprive 
themselves  of  an  abundant  supply  of  this  so 
easily  grown  and  delicious  fruit.  This  is  the  first 
year  I  have  fruited  Beder  Wood  and  Brandywine. 
The  former  is  a  week  earlier,  and  the  Brandywine 
will  be  a  week  later  than  the  other  varieties.  It 
looks  now  as  though  these  two  varieties  would 
lengthen  the  strawberry  season  10  or  12  days. 

Rosendale.  _  o.  c.  h. 

SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

Ionia  County,  Micii.— My  Carman  No.  1  potato 
is  long  and  prongy,  and  hardly  fills  the  bill.  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  is  the  best  of  shape,  large,  and  a  very 
good  table  potato.  Potato  bugs  are  in  great 
numbers.  Cut-worms  are  doing  much  damage 
on  sod  land.  Clover  is  fine.  Wheat  light  and 
full  of  rye.  A  prospect  of  some  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  plums,  pears  and  cherries.  g.  a.  s. 

Apples  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.— In  looking 
over  the  condition  of  the  apple  crop,  through  this 
section,  I  find  the  apples  are  dropping  from  the 
trees  very  rapidly,  whether  caused  by  the  strain 
of  last  year’s  immense  yield,  or  by  the  dry  weather 
now  prevailing  for  several  weeks,  I  cannot  say. 
The  Apple  tree  worm  has  been  very  destructive, 
many  orchards  being  almost  stripped  ;of  leaves  • 
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I  should  judge  that  the  crop  will  be  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  yield  of  last  year.  As  few  orchards 
were  thinned  out  last  season,  the  effect  is  not 
apparent  now.  The  Baldwins  seem  most  heavily 
laden,  and  holding  the  fruit  best.  Wheat  is  fine, 
oats  good,  corn  rather  small,  and  berries  plenti¬ 
ful  as  yet,  but  all  needing  rain  very  much.  Hay¬ 
ing  is  well  begun,  and  there  is  a  good  crop,  of 
fine  quality.  j.  sc. 

Crisison  Clover  in  Canada. — We  sowed  Crimson 
clover  toward  the  end  of  July,  about  12  pounds 
per  acre  in  grapes;  it  came  up  nicely  and  did 
well  last  fall.  The  ground  was  bare  until  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  when  the  snow  came  and  kept  it  covered 
for  about  six  weeks.  We  had  some  pretty  cold 
weather  before  the  snow  came,  and  considerable 
freezing  and  thawing,  but  the  clover  came 
through  all  right.  A  few  individual  plants  were 
killed,  but  nowhere  in  spots.  It  came  on  finely, 
and  when  we  plowed  it  under  early  in  June, 
some  of  it  was  27)4  inches  in  length,  and  the 
worst  mat  of  stuff  I  ever  tried  to  plow  under.  I 
think  that  it  would  average  almost  two  feet  in 
length,  and  bad  lodged  in  a  good  many  places.  I 
simply  could  not  cover  it,  but  just  turned  it  over 
the  best  way  I  could.  It  was  so  heavy  and  tough 
that  I  could  not  use  a  chain;  I  cut  it  up  with  a 
disk.  The  soil  is  heavy  clay,  some  of  it  red  clay. 
We  sowed  the  apple  orchard  a  few  days  later, 
and  just  as  it  was  about  coming  through,  there 
came  a  heavy  shower  and  made  a  crust  on  the 
ground,  so  it  came  up  only  under  the  trees  and 
on  the  low  spots.  It  was  so  nearly  up  that  the 
harrow  broke  off  the  young  sprouts,  so  I  waited 
for  another  shower  to  bring  it  up,  but  it  did  not 
come  in  time.  The  hens  pastured  off  what  did 
come  up,  so  I  did  not  expect  to  see  any  of  it  this 
spring;  but  it’s  there,  lots  of  it  and  very  heavy. 
I  have  not  got  it  plowed  under  yet  on  account  of 
the  wet  weather  keeping  us  back  with  our  work. 
Our  place  is  four  miles  north  of  Hamilton,  county 
of  Wentworth.  If  we  can  raise  such  crops  of  it 
as  we  have  this  year,  it  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  us  and  to  the  country  around  here  to 
fertilize  our  fruit  plantations.  w.  M.  sr. 


MARKETS. 

SATURDAY.  JULY  10,  1897. 
BEAN3  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  cnotce  .  1  15®  — 

Medium,  choice . 87)4®  — 

Pea,  choice  .  8b®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  80®  85 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  30®  l  35 

Red  Kidney,  choice  . 1  75@1  77)4 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  30®  1  6J 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  90®  — 

Yellow  Eye  oholce . 1  0a@l  07 

Lima,  Cal.,  (00  lbs) . 1  20@l  22)4 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1890,  bols.,  per  bushel . .  ,82)4@  85 

Bags,  per  bushel .  80®  — 

BUTTER — NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extra*,  per  lb  . 15  ®— 

Western,  flrsta . 14  @14)4 

Western,  leoondi . 12  @13 

Western,  third* . 11  @11)4 

8tate,  finest . 15  @— 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 11  @14 

Slate  dairy,  half-firkin  tub*,  fanoy . 14  @— 

First* . 12)4913)4 

8eoond» . 11  @12 

Welsh  tub*,  fancy . 13)4@14 

Welsh  tub*,  seconds  to  first* . 11'  ®13 

We*tern  imitation  oreamery,  extras . 12  @12)4 

Firsts . 10)4911 

Seaonda .  9)6910 

We**ern  factory,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts . iu  @10)4 

Seoonds .  9  @9)4 

Thirds .  7)4®  8)4 

Old  butter,  per  lb .  7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  choice .  756@— 

Good  to  prime .  7449- 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6)4®— 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @4 

Full  skims .  2)4®  3 

HGGB. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  seleoted, per  do*  13  ®  — 
State&Penn. , country  marks, aver’ge  best  12  @  12)4 

Western,  choice .  11  @  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 2  00  @2  40 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 1  00  @1  50 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case .  90  @100 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1890,  fanoy,  per  lb . 5  @6)4 

Choice,  1890,  per  lb .  4  @4 hj 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4)4@  4% 

Common,  per  lb .  2)4@  4)4 


Southern,  sundried.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters .  2)4@  3 

Chopped,  1890.  per  lb .  1)4®  1% 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  1)| 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1890,  per  lb .  9)4@10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 12  @12)4 

Sundried,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  4  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  N.  C.,  new,  per  bbl  . 1  00@2  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  new.  per  crate .  40@1  00 

Blackberries,  per  quart .  39  7 

Cherries,  oer  ib  .  3®  6 

Grapes,  Fla.,  per  cases . 1  00@2  00 

Huckleberries,  per  quart .  49  « 

Peaches,  per  carrier . 1  0J@2  60 

Pears,  LeConte,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Pineapp  es,  per  100 . 3  00@(i  00 

Piums,  Beach,  per  quart .  3@  6 

Baspber  les,  per  quart . 4@  7 

Strawberries,  per  quart  .  4®  « 

Muskmelons,  per  basket .  50@2  00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100  . 12  00  935  U0 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 77  @78 

Bye . 37  @42 

Barley  feeding . 27  @31 

Barley  malting . 3(5  @38 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . .  @31 

Oat* . 22  @— 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50@  9  00 

Tlmothv .  2  85®  4  00 


zeshstjs: 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERSof allsizes, 
positively  the  best.  Carriers  to  match.  For 
full  information 
about  these,  also 
best  llorse- 
power.  Thresher,  - 
Fan  n  i  ng-mill. 

Feed-mill,  Rye 
Thresher  a  n  d 
Binder,  S  a  w- 
machlne  (cir¬ 
cular  and  drag). 

Dog-power,  Land-roller,  Steam-engine,  Round-silo, 

Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y.' 

9®  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


HAY  AND  8TRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @76 

No.  2 . 70  @72)4 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @85 

Clover . 60  @56 

8alt . 40  @60 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

Short  rye . 65  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 36  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  5  @7 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)4@  5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Southern.  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  8tate,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  8  @  9 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7)4 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @ — 

Old  olds . . .  2  @  6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  189(5,  choice . 10  @11 

Crop  of  1890,  medium  to  prime .  7  @  9 

Crop  Of  1895,  choice .  —  @— 

German,  1895 . —  @— 

German,  1890 . 18  @25 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veal*,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  8)4®  9 

FaG  to  good,  per  lb .  0  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  ®  0 

Small,  per  lb .  5  ®  6 

Pork,  country  dressed, 00  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  6)4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  ®  5)4 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  ®  4)4 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  25 

Norfolk  and  N.  C..  Bose  No.  1 . 1  75@3  00 

Va.  and  N.  C.,  Chill  Red,  No.  1 . 1  6a@l  75 

White  . 1  75@1  87 

Southern.  No.  3  and  2 .  75@1  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Capons,  Western,  mixed  weights .  12  a  13 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  12  @  13 

No.  2 .  8  ®  10 

Geese.  No.  1 .  8  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  ®  7 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  a  8 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  14  @  17 

Phlla.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  18  @  19 

Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9  @  9)4 

Western,  prime.  Der  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Old  oocks.  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Ducks,  Saltern  spring,  per  lb .  11%®  12 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  ai  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* . 1  00  ®1  26 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  large,  per  doz  bunches . 1  26@l  60 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz  bunches .  76@1  00 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bnncbes . 1  50®2  00 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 1  00@2  60 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  60 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz  ...  .  — @  — 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  doz .  — @  

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  .  50®  75 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  basket . 1  25@1  60 

Norfolk,  Der  basket .  65®  85 

Norfolk,  D61*  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box .  76@1  26 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Local,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Onions,  N.  C  and  Ky.,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  00 

Eastern  Bhore.  per  basket .  75®  85 

Jersey . 2  2f>@2  60 

Peas,  per  bag  .  .  30®  50 

Peppers,  South  Jersey,  per  bushel  orate...  1  25@l  60 

Radishes,  local,  per  iUO  bunches .  60®  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  60@1  00 

Splnaoh.  Norfolk  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00@1  26 

Yellow,  per  barrel  .  .  6001  00 

String  beans  L.  I.,  wax.  per  bag .  60@  75 

Jersey  wax,  per  )4  bbl  basket .  40@  63 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier .  7f>@t  00 

Savannah  per  carrier . 1  0001  75 

MisslisloDl-  per  fiat  case .  75®  1  00 

Jersey  per  box . 1  f,o@2  00 

South  Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25@1  60 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  per  lb..  .  9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Duoks,  looal,  per  pair .  to  @  7b 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  49  @  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  76  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Yonng,  per  pair .  15  ®  20 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  hens,  fanoy .  12)4®  — 

No.  1 .  H  @  11)4 

No.  2 .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  dry  picked .  16  @  17 

Scalded . .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2 .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  8  @  — 

No.  2 . 6  @  7 


WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  XXX  . 24  @— 

XX  and  above . 21  @23 

X .  20  @21 

Michigan.  X  and  above . 18  @19 

No.  i . 21  @‘,2 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  3ne . 34  @59 

Saiing,  med . 33  @34 

Fail,  fine . 31  @_ 

California,  scoured  basis,  sprlrg  Northern. 35  @38 

Southern . 33  @36 

„  Fall  . .  @30 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 33  @33 

Valley  . 19  @34 

Territory  Staple,  scoured  basis . 35  @40 

Kentucky  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing  18  @19 

Clothing . is  @18)4 

MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  24.376  cans  of  milk, 
160  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  853  oans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.06  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


A  Life  Saved. 

A  FOND  DAUGHTER  WAS  NIGH  TO  DEATH. 

Frank  B.  Trout  Tells  a  Reporter  of  How  His  Daughter’s 
Life  Was  Saved.  All  Parents  Should  be  Inter¬ 
ested  in  This  Narrative. 


From  the  Evenlncj  News,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Using  as  a  nucleus  for  his  investigation  the 
rumor  that  the  life  of  the  daughter  of  Frank  B. 
Trout,  well  known  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  real  estate 
circles,  had  been  saved,  a  reporter  called  on  Mr. 
Trout  at  his  office,  103  Griswold  Avenue.  Mr. 
Trout  showed  some  hesitancy  in  giving  his 
opinion  for  publication,  but  finally  said  :  “  Cir¬ 
cumstances  and  a  father’s  love  for  his  child 
forced  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  but  not  until  the  whole  medical  profes¬ 
sion  had  exhausted  their  skill.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  we  had  to  take  our  daughter  from 
school  owing  to  her  health.  Before  this  she  had 
been  in  the  best  of  health,  happy  and  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  She  began  to  fall  away  and  became 
pale  and  languid.  She  was  so  weak  that  she 
would  fall  down  in  a  faint  every  time  she  tried  to 
walk  unsupported.  The  best  of  physicians  at¬ 
tended  her,  but  she  continued  to  grow  weaker 
and  seemed  to  be  gradually  fading  away. 

“  When  she  was  fifteen  she  weighed  only  ninety 
pounds,  and  the  doctors  said  it  was  amemia. 
Several  physicians  said  she  might  outgrow  it, 
but  that  it  would  no  doubt  terminate  in  con¬ 
sumption.  No  doctor  we  had  could  help  her,  and 
we  concluded  ourselves,  we  must  lose  our  child, 
as  she  was  growing  weaker  every  day. 

“We  had  tried  all  the  well  known  remedies, 
and  finally  about  a  year  ago  I  bought  a  box  of 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  and  took 
them  home.  That  day  I  had  read  of  a  case  about 
the  same  as  my  daughter’s,  and  decided  to  give 
them  a  trial,  though  I  must  confess  I  did  not 
have  much  faith.  Before  she  had  taken  all  of  the 
first  box  we  noticed  a  change  for  the  better.  She, 
however,  gained  strength  daily  and  looked 


brighter.  Every  one  noticed  the  change,  and  I 
bought  two  more  boxes  for  her. 

“  When  she  had  taken  two  boxes  she  was 
9trong  enough  to  leave  her  bed,  and  in  less  than 
six  months  was  something  like  herself.  To-day 
she  is  entirely  cured,  and  is  a  big,  strong,  healthy 
girl,  weighing  130  pounds,  and  has  never  had  a 
sick  day  since. 

“I  do  not  think  she  uses  them  now,  though  I 
always  keep  them  in  the  house.  My  wife  and  I 
have  recommended  them  to  our  neighbors,  and 
sent  a  few  to  another  young  girl  who  seems  to  be 
in  the  same  condition  as  my  daughter.  Had  not 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  saved  my  daughter’s 
life,  I  would  not  recommend  them  to  any  one.  I 
know  they  do  all  and  more  than  is  claimed  for 
them,  and  I  am  glad  to  recommend  them  to  the 
world.  I  know  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  saved  my  daughters’  life,  and  that  is 
enough  for  me.”  F.  B.  Trout. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  fourth 
day  of  March,  1897. 

Robert  E.  Hull,  Jr.,  Notary  Public, 

Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  con. 
tain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as 
suppressions,  irregularities  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork 
or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are 
sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  he  had  of  all 
druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams 
Medicine  Co.,  Schnectady,  N.  Y. 


KstaDllshea  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Frv/lts.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  WANT  SS  SrJf  MS 


farm  produce.  We  have  it;  postpaid.  15  cents. 

J.  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER.  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  ano  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  lteleiences, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Adaress 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITToBURGH,  PA. 

SOMtRS,  BHOTHbK&CO. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

We  began  operations  at  Hope  Farm 
April  15.  The  place  had  been  farmed 
by  tenants  for  the  previous  five  years. 
The  soil,  originally  a  light  loam,  had 
been  well  “  sucked”  of  fertility.  There 
was  no  sod  on  the  place  except  in  the 
orchard  —  about  one  acre  —  and  that 
mostly  weeds.  We  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  time  to  attempt  any 
“  fancy  ”  farming.  We  bought  a  fair 
outfit  of  good  tools  and  stock  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  shall  U9e,  the  first  year, 
about  10  tons  of  fertilizers.  Our  idea 
was  to  have  something  to  sell  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  to  sell  it  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Sales  for  June  amounted  to  $21  48 
— chiefly  eggs,  milk,  peas  and  potatoes. 
July  sales  will,  of  course,  be  much 
heavier,  for  sweet  corn  is  ripening  nicely, 
and  the  potato  crop  will  help  out. 

X  X  X 

Our  breeding  pen  of  10  Black  Business 
birds  laid  151  eggs  in  June.  Here  is 
their  record  since  we  bought  them  : 


March .  121 

April .  175 

May .  163 

June .  151 

Total .  610 


They  are  still  laying,  with  no  indication 
of  giving  up.  These  hens  are  quiet  and 
contented,  quite  unlike  the  Leghorns 
under  similar  treatment.  We  have  a 
flock  of  mixed  hens  which  were  picked 
up  at  random  from  farmers.  The  flock 
has  averaged  38  for  June,  and  these  laid 
340  eggs.  Our  10  Blacks  will,  evidently, 
lay  more  eggs  than  any  15  other  hens 
now  on  the  farm.  We  are  setting  every 
egg  we  can  get  from  the  Blacks,  and 
have  already  about  130  chicks  from 
them,  the  majority  of  which  appear  to 
be  pullets.  We  notice  that,  as  the 
weather  gets  warmer,  the  proportion  of 
fertile  eggs  decreases.  The  last  run  of 
the  incubator  is  proving  very  poor  in 
this  respect. 

X  X  t 

Wk  find  eggs  about  the  only  crop  for 
which  there  is  a  constant  cash  demand. 
Every  other  crop  is  dull  at  times,  but 
eggs  are  always  salable  at  a  fair  price. 
Take  our  flock  of  38  scrub  hens.  In 
June,  they  laid  340  eggs  which  would 
have  bought,  at  the  store,  595  pounds 
of  oats  or  about  $6  worth  of  groceries. 
With  cut  bone,  corn,  skim-milk  and 
wheat,  we  can  feed  these  hens  one  month 
for  $2,  and  by  retailing  the  eggs,  we 
could  obtain,  at  least,  30  per  cent  more. 
About  half  the  38  hens  will  soon  be  sold 
— they  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

X  X  X 

The  pea  crop  this  year  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory.  We  planted  one  peck 
each  of  Nott’s  Excelsior  and  New  Life, 
and  one-half  bushel  of  Telephone.  Many 
farmers  have  sold  good  peas  at  25  cents 
a  bushel.  Our  own  crop  has  brought  75 
cents  and  $1,  as  we  have  sold  through 
butchers  and  grocers  in  a  nearby  town  ; 
but  there  has  been  little  profit  in  it,  and 
we  shall  not  plant  peas  for  market 
again.  Picking  comes  at  a  bad  time, 
and  few  dealers  will  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  good  and  poor  varieties.  New  Life 
and  Telephone  have  given  excellent  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  customers,  and  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  “more  of  the  same 
sort.” 

X  X  X 

As  hay  costs  $20  a  ton  in  our  local 
market,  and  there  was  little  worth  cut¬ 
ting  on  the  farm,  the  problem  of  secur¬ 
ing  quick-growing  fodder  crops  became 
a  serious  one.  A  thin  piece  of  ground 
near  the  barn  containing  about  1%  acre 
was  worked  up  with  the  Cutaway  and 
Acme  in  April,  and  seeded  to  oats.  We 
used  400  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  rich  in 
potash.  A  mistake  was  made  in  work¬ 
ing  the  oats  in  with  the  Acme.  Too 
many  of  the  oats  were  left  uncovered, 
and  others  were  put  under  too  deep.  A 
good  roller  would  have  made  a  much 
better  job.  In  fact,  this  field  proved  an 
excellent  object  lesson  of  how  not  to 
seed  grain.  The  oats  were  cut  June  30 
while  quite  green,  to  avoid  smut,  and 


were  cured  like  Timothy.  We  got  three 
good  loads  of  this  oat  hay.  The  ground 
is  now  being  worked  up  for  a  crop  of 
barley  and  Canada  peas,  and  we  shall 
use  a  heavy  dressing  of  kainit  and  basic 
slag  for  fertilizer.  We  have,  also,  two 
acres  of  millet,  four  of  cow  peas  and  the 
stalks  from  12  acres  of  sweet  corn.  We 
shall  see  how  much  stock  this  will 
winter. 

X  X  X 

We  planted  our  June  Eating  potatoes 
April  17.  We  have  been  digging  since 
June  26,  and  sales  have  been  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  This  variety  is  not  a  heavy 
yielder  with  us,  but  gives  large,  smooth 
tubers  of  excellent  quality.  On  page 
446,  I  stated  that  potato  bugs  seemed  to 
prefer  some  varieties  to  others.  In 
order  to  learn  whether  our  Bergen 
County  bugs  are  different  from  others, 
I  have  tried  to  obtain  facts  from  other 
sources.  Here  are  some  replies  : 

You  ask  if  I  have  ever  observed  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  variety  of  potato  was  less  exempt  than 
others  from  attacks  of  insects  and  of  blight.  In 
short,  not  noticeably  so.  We  use,  at  our  experi¬ 
ment  grounds,  only  three  varieties  of  potatoes, 
namely:  Early  Rose,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  American 
Giant.  Yesterday,  I  asked  the  foreman  and  a 
workman  the  same  question  that  you  have  put 
to  me,  and  they  both  were  of  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no. difference  in  the  three  that  we  are 
using.  There  is  a  difference  when  young  plants 
are  growing  alongside  of  older  ones,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  being  for  the  more  tender  herbage  of  the 
younger  plants.  As  for  the  blight,  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  there  may  be  a  difference  between 
varieties  as  regards  susceptibility;  but  in  that 
case,  it  may  be  largely  a  difference  as  to  time  of 
maturing,  the  older  plants  showing  the  blight 
more  than  the  younger  plants,  because  the  older 
plants  have  given  a  longer  time  for  the  growth 
of  the  parasite.  byron  d.  halstkd. 

New  Jersey  Ex.  Station. 

The  Colorado  beetles  are  especially  fond  of  the 
American  Giant,  and  will  leave  all  others  to  feed 
on  this  variety.  The  Green  Mountain  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  damage,  to  the  same  extent  as  some  other 
varieties.  It  is  possible  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  may 
be,  also,  an  exception  to  their  attacks  in  a  degree. 
I  have  seen  Rutland  Rose,  planted  by  accident 
with  Amerian  Giant,  and  the  beetles  would  strip 
the  American  Giant  of  foliage,  and  leave  the 
others  untouched.  d.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  frequently  remarked  that  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  is  freer  from  the  insect  attacks  of  various 
kinds  than  are  some  of  the  tender- leaved  varieties, 
for  example,  Polaris.  This  same  thing  is,  in  a 
degree,  true  of  the  fungous  diseases.  I  have,  in 
the  latter  case,  attributed  the  difference  to  the 
greater  vigor  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  rather  than  to 
anything  in  leaf  texture.  I  have  no  notes  of 
detailed  observations  upon  which  I  can  base 
exact  comparative  statements,  although  I  have 
noticed  similar  differences  in  other  varieties. 
Vermont  Experiment  Station.  L.  it.  jones. 
The  American  Wonder,  Giant,  Dutton,  and  all 
of  that  class  seem  to  attract  the  bugs.  Freeman, 
New  Queen  and  Early  Rose  suffer,  still  I  doubt 
the  bugs’  ability  to  distinguish  varieties.  The 
old  beetles  do  not  eat  much,  and  the  young  have 
to  eat  the  plant  they  hatch  on.  I  think  the  effects 
come  from  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  variety;  a 
coarse,  rank,  quick  growth  produces  shade,  so 
the  eggs  do  not  hatch  well.  A  small,  weak, 
scanty  foliage  gives  the  sun  a  chance  to  incubate 
successfully  every  egg,  and  the  big  hatch  eats 
the  leives  faster  than  they  grow.  This  explains 
why  the  above  varieties  seem  to  attract  them. 
The  o'd  beetles  are  crawling  around  in  search  of 
potatoes  some  time  before  the  sprouts  break  out 
of  the  ground.  Early  and  quick-growing  varie¬ 
ties  draw  them  to  that  part  of  the  field.  A  few 
rows  planted  as  early  as  possible  will  serve  as  a 
trap,  and  if  all  the  beetles  are  picked  off  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  some  years  there  will  be  no  necessity  of 
spraying  the  main  crop. 

I  wish  to  ask,  Is  the  Leggett  gun  a  practical 
machine  to  buy  ?  Alva  Agee  says,  -‘The  Paris- 
green  gun  has  been  laid  aside,  *  *  *  *  and 
we  have  returned  to  the  use  of  the  sifter  for  the 
simple  reason  that  with  it,  we  can  put  enough 
flour  and  green  in  the  bud  of  each  plant  to  kill 
all  the  little  bugs  that  continue  to  hatch,  out. 
The  old  beetles  are  exceptionally  prolific  layers, 
and  the  hills  treated  bv  the  gun  are  soon  infested 
again.  A  little  sprinkle  of  green  and  flour,  one 
to  sixteen,  in  the  bud  of  the  plant  stays  there  and 
catches  all  new  comers.”  I  would  like  to  know 
if  one  can  not  use  fiour  and  green  in  the  gun,  and 
will  not  the  mixture  rain  off?  I  have  always 
used  plaster  and  green,  and  found  it  good  for 
only  one  brood.  According  to  all  accounts,  one 
can  save  in  time  and  in  material  by  using  the 
gun,  unless  one  application  from  the  sifter  can 
be  made  to  last  the  whole  season,  which  I  doubt. 
Some  years,  with  our  trap  and  deep  planting  to 
escape  the  first  crop  of  bugs,  we  poison  but  once, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  poison  stays  on 
all  summer. 

I  never  had  very  much  loss  from  blight,  but  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  the  season  of  growth  has 
more  to  do  with  exemption  than  variety.  The 
blight  germs  must  have  certain  conditions  before 
they  will  germinate.  One  of  these  I  believe  to  be 
an  approach  to  maturity  of  the  foliage.  In  this 
section,  all  varieties  succumb  to  this  disease  in 


order  of  ripening,  and  its  effects  are  rarely  seen 
before  August.  The  New  Queen  and  Chicago  ' 
Market  are  first  and  the  Orphan  last,  if  at  all,  to 
blight,  of  the  many  kinds  I  have  tried.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  does  not  do  as  well  as  it  did  at  first, 
and  the  Carman  No.  1  is  giving  better  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Among  the  earlier  kinds,  the  June  Eating 
has  been,  so  far,  the  strongest  grower  of  all. 

c.  e.  chapman. 

The  Paris-green  gun  has  given  us  ex  j 
cellent  satisfaction  this  year.  We  used 
it  once  when  the  bugs  first  hatched  out, 
and  have  had  no  trouble  since.  By  put¬ 
ting  on  the  covered  cap,  we  are  able  to 
drive  the  green  directly  into  the  top  of 
the  plant.  h.  w.  c. 

Live  Stock  Matters 

THE  EGG  FOR  HA  TCHING. 

WHAT  CARE  SHOULD  IT  HAVE? 

1.  What  is  the  lowest  temperature  eggs  may 
safely  reach  in  the  incubator,  after  incubation 
has  once  started  ?  2.  What  is  the  highest  point  ? 

3.  Are  eggs  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  high 
temperature  than  by  a  low  one  ?  4.  What  have 
you  found  the  best  way  of  keeping  eggs  before 
putting  them  into  the  incubator  ?  5.  What  tem¬ 
perature  is  best?  6.  What  situation  as  to  mois¬ 
ture  or  dryness  ?  7.  How  long  may  such  eggs  be 
kept  before  incubation,  and  how  many  days  after 
laying  would  you  prefer  to  put  them  into  the 
machine  or  under  the  hen,  if  you  could  have 
your  choice  ? 

Eggs  Cooled  to  72  Degrees 

In  cooling  the  eggs  in  my  incubator,  I 
open  the  door  and  draw  the  tray  about 
half  out,  leaving  it  thus  10  to  20  minutes, 
according  to  the  temperature  outside. 
At  two  different  times,  I  forgot  all  about 
the  thing  and  left  them  cooling  over  two 
hours  each  time.  In  each  case,  the  eggs 
had  been  in  the  machine  about  14  days. 
The  first  time  the  eggs  were  cooled 
down  to  72  degrees,  and  the  second  to  81 
degrees,  but  they  hatched  all  right ;  95 
is  as  low  as  I  care  to  have  the  heat  in  the 
egg  chamber  go,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  period.  At  several  different  times, 
the  heat  has  risen  to  106  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  eggs ;  but  110  on  the  ninth  day, 
and  111  on  the  sixteenth  day  destroyed 
quite  a  number  of  chicks.  I  have  found 
that  a  temperature  a  little  too  high  does 
more  injury  than  one  too  low.  My  in¬ 
cubator  has  to  take  care  of  itself  12 
hours  at  a  time,  and  if  the  indications 
are  plain  that  the  night  will  be  cold,  I 
turn  the  flame  of  the  lamp  a  little  high 
and  trust  to  the  regulator  to  let  off  sur¬ 
plus  heat.  If  the  night  is  warm,  the 
flame  is  turned  low  and  the  regulator 
shuts  down  and  throws  all  the  heat 
where  needed  if  I  happen  to  get  the 
flame  a  little  too  low.  I  keep  eggs  for 
hatching  in  the  house,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  70  degrees.  They  are 
kept  in  a  covered  box,  resting  little  end 
down  on  clean  oats.  They  are  not 
turned,  shaken  or  interfered  with  in  any 
way,  and  I  consider  them  first-class  eggs 
for  hatching  until  they  are  two  weeks 
old.  A  fair  percentage  of  them  will 
hatch  if  kept  a  month,  but  I  do  not  ship 
any  over  eight  days  old.  Eggs  two  weeks 
old  hatch  all  right  when  set  at  home, 
but  eggs  to  be  shipped  any  distance 
should  not  be  over  eight  days  old  at  the 
outside.  The  best  hatches  I  get  are  from 
eggs  two  to  eight  days  old,  and  my  cus¬ 
tomers  report  best  hatches  from  such 
eggs.  FRED  GRUNDY. 

Illinois. 

May  Keep  Eggs  Two  Weeks. 

1.  I  have  had  them  cool  down  to  70  de¬ 
grees,  but  this  must  not  be  done  too 
often.  I  cool  down  to  85  or  90  degrees 
twice  each  day,  generally  about  90.  2 

The  heat  should  never  run  higher  than 
105  degrees,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stay  there,  for  that  is  too  high  ;  but 
if  not  left  too  long  will  not  injure  the 
eggs  ;  110  degrees  will  kill  the  germs. 

3.  Either  a  high  or  low  temperature,  if 
long  maintained,  is  injurious,  but  of  the 
two,  I  prefer  the  low  one.  4.  I  have 
extra  trays  and  put  the  eggs  upon  them 
all  ready  to  put  into  the  machine,  and  a 
rack  to  put  the  trays  on  ;  then  I  can 
turn  the  eggs  every  day.  5.  About  50 
or  60  degrees  suits  me  the  best  for  keep¬ 
ing  eggs,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 

6  Eggs  kept  in  this  way  may  be  kept 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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NOTHING  BUT  CRAIN  L 

ITT'  GUARANTEES 

Endurance 
Condition 
Strength  ««« 

“Vour  money's  UJorth  or  Vour 
money  Back" 


And 


Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


For  Ice-Cream  Making. 

Froth  on  separator  cream  is  bitter, 
and  it  will  ruin  ice 
cream.  The  Little 
Giant  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  is  the  one  that 
skims  a  cream  free 
from  froth.  It  is  very 
easily  handled,  and 
with  it  cream  may  be 
made  of  any  desired 
richness.  The  bowl 
will  run  for  years 
without,  needing  to  be  rebalanced. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha”  and  Baby”  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  UVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

and  aeratoh.  Latest 
and  liest.  Why?  Because 
it  is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  cooling  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  cheap  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  In¬ 
ferior  coolers.  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  R.  LEWIS, 

50  Main  St.,  Cortland, N.Y 


QachuEJ? 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHEBT  Tigs 

PRESS  CO.. 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  ANI>  HAYP  PKESSE8. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  C0.„ 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


NEBRASKA 
FARM 


Adry  healthycli- 
mate,  free  from 
malaria,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  pure  water,  a  soil 
which  is  unsurpassed  for 
richness,  and  is  easily  culti- 
I  Main  A  vnted,  yielding  all  va¬ 
il  hI  1 1  X  r*et*es  crops.  That  is 
^  ^  ,  what  Nebraska  offers  to 
the  home  seeker.  Lands 
are  cheap  now.  Send  for  a  pamphlet 
describing  Nebraska,  mailed  free  on  ap- 
plicatian  to  P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

two  weeks  and  hatch  well,  but  I  prefer 
them  only  one  week,  in  fact  the  second 
day  is  best,  if  one  can  have  them  that 
way.  J.  H.  SEELY. 

Illinois. 

Never  Keep  Eggs  at  All. 

I  prefer  that  the  heat  should  not  go 
below  80  and  85  degrees  after  once 
started,  although  I  think  it  can  go  much 
lower,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  without 
any  injury.  There  is  more  danger  from 
too  much  heat  than  too  little.  The  very 
best  way  to  keep  eggs  for  hatching  is 
not  to  keep  them  at  all  more  than  a  few 
days,  although  I  have  frequently  kept 
them  two  or  three  weeks  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  although,  of  course,  fresh  eggs 
will  do  better  every  time.  I  like  a  dry, 
well-ventilated  room  (though  with  no 
draughts  of  air  through  it),  with  tem¬ 
perature  about  50  degrees.  I  do  not 
approve  of  turning  eggs  every  day  as 
some  recommend;  I  do  not  turn  them  at 
all  unless  kept  two  weeks  or  longer,  and 
then  not  oftener  than  once  a  week,  as  I 
think  the  less  they  are  moved  the  better. 
New  Jersey.  j.  e.  Stevenson. 

Not  Over  112  Degrees. 

1.  In  any  place  fit  to  put  a  machine, 
the  temperature  would  not  get  low 
enough  to  spoil  the  hatch.  It  would  be 
delayed  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three 
days,  according  to  the  variation  and  how 
often  the  neglect  occurred.  It  would 
kill  some  of  the  weaker  chicks  that 
would  otherwise  have  hatched.  2.  I 
should  not  want  my  eggs  subjected  to 
over  112  degrees,  and  not  long  at  that 
degree.  An  hour  at  that,  after  the  first 
week,  I  should  expect  to  lessen  the 
hatch  and  weaken  those  which  did  hatch. 
3.  Yes,  very  much.  4.  On  slatted  shelves, 
and  turn  them  twice  a  day.  5.  45  to  60 
degrees.  6.  Moist,  but  not  wet  enough 
for  mold  to  gather  on  floor  or  walls.  7. 
I  have  kept  them  three  weeks.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  I  would  set  the  eggs  the  same  day 
they  were  laid.  b.  holmes. 

New  York. 

May  Go  to  60  Degrees  Once. 

1.  The  temperature  may  go  down  to  60 
degrees  for  once  without  serious  results, 
but  it  will  not  do  to  repeat  it  too  often. 
2.  Temperature  may  go  as  high  as  110 
degrees  toward  the  last  of  the  hatch,  if 
not  kept  there  too  long.  3.  I  think  a 

high  temperature  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  low  one.  4  and  5.  Keep  eggs  in 
a  cool  place  at  a  temperature  of  about 
50  degrees,  small  end  down.  6.  I  think 
a  basement  the  best  place.  7.  1  should 
wish  to  start  them  within  three  days, 
but  in  a  cool  temperature,  they  can  be 
kept  safely  for  three  weeks.  We  have 
kept  them  six  weeks  (for  an  experi¬ 
ment),  and  hatched  about  50  per  cent. 
Massachusetts.  j.  kankin. 

High  Temperature  Worse  than  Low. 

I  have  ruined  as  many,  if  not  more, 
eggs  in  incubators  than  most  people 
(considerably  over  100,000),  but  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  know  very  little 
about  artificial  incubation  yet,  and  my 
reply  to  the  questions  is  all  guess  work. 

I  onee  left  a  tray  of  eggs  out  all  night 
(third  week),  and  still  the  eggs  hatched 
well.  I  would  rather  not  see  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ever  go  above  103  degrees  until 
they  pip.  A  high  temperature  is  much 
more  injurious  than  a  low  one.  I  keep 
eggs  in  a  cellar  which  is  cool  and  damp, 
and  turn  twice  a  week  if  I  have  to  keep 
them  any  time.  I  prefer  to  set  twice  a 
week,  but  have  held  them  four  weeks. 
Old  eggs  need  more  moisture,  as  the  egg 
cell  is  larger.  If  possible,  eggs  of  the 
same  age  should  be  set  in  each  machine. 
Pennsylvania.  wm  h.  truslow. 

Castrating  Old  Boars.— Several  times 
we  have  castrated  boars  weighing  from 
500  to  750  pounds  with  no  more  trouble 
than  with  pigs.  We  make  a  slip  noose, 
place  in  the  mouth  around  upper  jaw, 
and  draw  to  some  post,  so  as  to  hold  him 
close.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary 
to  hold  them  in  any  other  way.  We  take 
no  further  precautions  against  fever  or 
death  unless  it  is  done  in  warm  weather, 
when  we  use  carbolic  acid  or  anything 
of  that  nature.  f.  h.  gates  a-  sons. 


DRYNURSES  FOR  CALVES. 
Value  of  Milk  Substitutes. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  raising 
calves,  and  have  tried  several  milk  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Wheat  bran  and  oil  meal  (old 
process)  equal  weight,  steeped  or  scalded 
together  and  fed  in  skim-milk,  is  a  good 
feed.  Eggs  are  a  good  substitute,  but 
afford  no  saving  over  whole  milk.  I 
prefer  the  calf  to  live  the  natural  way 
the  first  three  days  ;  then  I  buy  it,  let 
it  miss  a  feed,  when  it  readily  learns 
to  drink  whole  milk  by  sucking  the 
finger.  In  two  or  three  days,  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  it  skim-milk  in  which  an  egg  has 
been  stirred.  In  three  or  four  days 
more,  the  oil  meal  and  bran  gruel  take 
the  place  of  egg.  This  is  fed  until  the 
calf  learns  to  eat  grass,  oats,  dry  bran 
and  corn  meal  (equal  bulk)  shelled  corn 
and  sheaf  oats.  Once  started  right, 
there  is  little  trouble,  except  that  an 
overfeed  of  rich  stuff  brings  on  the 
scours.  In  this  case,  do  not  feed  so 
heavily  ;  but  sour  milk  will  scour  a  calf 
also,  and  he  is  likely  to  get  pot-bellied 
and,  perhaps,  die.  I  have  raised  some 
fine  calves  on  good  pasture  and  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  clabber  per  day,  in  which  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  oil  meal  was  stirred.  This  should 
be  fed  in  two  feeds.  I  have  raised  good 
calves  without  any  milk  at  all  after  the 
calf  was  10  days  old.  I  use  Blatchford’s 
Royal  calf  meal,  and  begin  feeding  it  at 
three  days  old,  giving  a  tablespoonful 
at  first  in  whole  milk  (warm)  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  substitute  and  using  water 
instead  of  milk  until,  in  a  week,  the 
milk  is  given  to  the  next  orphan,  and 
the  growing  and  fattening  go  on  apace. 

New  Market,  la.  g.  w.  c. 

Some  Extended  Experiments. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  about 
two  years  on  milk  substitutes  for  young 
calves.  My  object  was  to  purchase  the 
young  calves  in  localities  where  milk 
was  valuable  and  calves  cheap,  and 
transport  them  to  the  range  portions  of 
South  Dakota,  where  young  cattle  were 
scarce  and  in  great  demand.  I  have 
transported  three  car-loads  long  dis¬ 
tances  with  pretty  good  success,  and 
light  losses.  The  first  load  of  108  calves, 
had  a  three- days’  run,  and  three  calves 
were  lost ;  second  load  of  91  calves,  three 
days’  run,  and  two  lost  ;  third  load  of  69 
calves,  four  days’  run,  and  one  lost.  My 
experiments  have  all  been  directed  to 
carrying  the  young  calves  through  to  a 
feeding  point.  I  have  found  no  complete 
milk  substitutes.  I  raised  one  calf  on 
one-fifth  skim-milk  and  four-fifths  sub¬ 
stitutes.  For  car-load  lots,  I  use  one- 
third  and  one-half  separator  milk,  the 
rest  substitutes.  I  have  no  information 
that  would  be  strictly  reliable  on  mak¬ 
ing  good  veals  on  milk  substitutes.  I  am 
just  entering  that  field  of  experiments. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  here,  that  I  have 
met  with  some  severe  and  expensive 
obstacles  that  were  wholly  unseen  and 
unthought  of.  Last  year,  I  bought  the 
condemned  calves  out  of  the  Chicago 
stockyards.  The  Government  officers 
condemned  them  because  they  looked 
too  young  for  veal.  They  were  killed, 
skinned  and  made  into  a  fertilizer.  I 
got  permission  of  the  Government  offi¬ 
cers  to  try  experiments  on  two  car-loads 
of  them.  They  began  to  die,  and  not 
one  could  be  cured  or  saved.  With  the 
aid  of  our  State  veterinarian,  it  was 
found  that  nearly  75  per  cent  had  been 
born  with  inherited  lung  tuberculosis. 
All  those  with  affected  lungs  died,  and 
all  that  had  sound  lungs  lived,  and  went 
to  grass  in  good  condition  this  spring. 
In  this  way,  many  of  my  experiments 
were  hampered  and  retarded. 

South  Dakota.  j.  m  king. 

A  Little  Whole  Milk. 

I  have  raised  several  calves  with  “  calf 
meal,”  almost  entirely  without  any  milk 
and  very  successfully,  too.  I  raised 
them  for  my  own  dairy  purposes,  and  in 
this  way  :  Take  the  calf  away  from  the 
cow  when  about  a  week  old,  and  use 
about  a  quart  of  milk  twice  a  day  in 


connection  with  the  calf  meal,  for  about 
two  weeks.  I  generally  mix  a  small 
quantity  of  the  meal  with  lukewarm 
water  and  add  the  milk  as  above  stated, 
and  teach  the  calf  to  suck  the  finger, 
until  it  learns  to  drink.  After  a  few 
weeks’  feeding,  I  drop  the  milk  and  mix 
the  froth  from  the  milk  at  milking  time 
that  is  left  in  the  strainer,  with  the  calf 
meal,  and  that  forms  the  feed  on  which 
I  have  raised  about  10  or  12  calves  very 
successfully,  for  dairy  purposes.  I  never 
had  skim-milk  to  give  calves  I  was  rais 
ing.  I  keep  now  10  cows,  some  of  which 
are  nearly  purebred  Holsteins,  Jerseys 
and  grade  Short-horns.  It  is  now  my 
intention  to  cross  a  Jersey  bull  on  the 
large  Holstein  cows,  and  I  hope  to  have 
a  heifer  calf  to  raise  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  of  that  cross;  if  so,  I  shall 
use  the  calf  meal  as  above  stated. 

Camden,  N.  J.  f.  c.  l. 


Hoard’s  Dairyman  gives  the  following 
method  of  raising  the  little  calf  : 

Our  way  of  feeding  calves  is  this:  Feed  the 
mother’s  milk  warm  and  new  till  the  calf  is  about 
eight  days  old.  Feed  from  six  to  eight  quarts  a 
day,  according  to  size  of  calf,  in  three  feeds. 
Then  put  in  a  little  skim-milk  with  the  whole 
milk,  increasing  the  skim-milk  gradually,  till,  by 
the  time  the  calf  is  three  weeks  old,  its  milk  is  all 
skimmed,  but  never  sour.  In  changing  from 
whole  milk  to  skim-milk,  it  will  not  do  to  increase 
the  quantity.  Many  think  that  they  must  give 
more  of  the  skim-milk  so  as  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  butter  fat.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
We  cannot  make  up  for  loss  of  fat  by  feeding 
more  casein.  Skim-milk  should  always  be  fed 
warm,  especially  while  the  calf  is  young.  After 
getting  on  to  skim-milk,  it  is  well  to  mix  a  little 
flax-seed  jelly  with  it.  Begin  with  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  feed  and  gradually  increase.  Scalded  or 
cooked  oil  meal  fed  in  the  same  way  will  do  very 
well.  After  the  calf  is  two  or  three  weeks  old,  it 
will  begin  to  eat  a  little  hay.  Some  should 
always  be  kept  before  it.  We  also  feed  some 
whole  oats  after  the  calf  is  old  enough  to  eat 
them.  Clover  hay,  skim-milk,  oil-meal  and  oats 
fed  to  a  calf  till  it  is  six  months  old  will  make  it 
grow  and  develop  into  a  good  dairy  animal,  if  it 
is  well-bred. 


The  Horn  Fly. — A  remedy  in  common 
use  here  for  the  small  imported  horn 
fly  that  so  pesters  cattle,  is  common 
kerosene  oil  sprayed  upon  the  flies  as  they 
congregate  upon  the  cattle.  This  oil 
will  kill  every  one  that  it  touches.  When¬ 
ever  the  flies  become  troublesome  to  our 
milch  cows,  we  spray  them,  night  and 
morning,  a  few  minutes  before  milking 
If  done  in  a  well-ventilated  stable,  the 
scent  of  the  oil  is  soon  gone  and  will  not 
injure  the  milk.  The  sprayer  in  most 
common  use  is  the  Woodason  bellows 
sprayer,  but  anything  that  will  throw 
the  oil  in  a  strong,  fine  spray  where  de¬ 
sired,  will  answer.  It  needs  but  a  very 
little  to  a  cow,  and  will  do  them  no  in¬ 
jury.  F.  A.  P. 

Massachusetts. 


Guernseys. 

‘i'ZSi  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  IU8 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection, 

EliliBRSIilB  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

First-class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES,  BULLS  and  COWS. 

R  F  SHANNON  •!  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
II.  I.  wnnnnun,  )  s'arm.Edgeworth.P.F.W.&C.R.R 


21  Times  StoKePogis ;  5  Times  Ida’s  Rioter. 

St.  Lambert  Jerseys  by  Comely's  Matilda  Rioter: 
also  comoination  by  Brown  Bessie's  Prince.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  S.  E.  NIV1N,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


L 


It  is  UNLAWFUL  to  color 
AWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 


oleomargarine,  but  it  Is 


Willswood  Herd 


Guernsey  Cattle. 


A  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


75  (had  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now  ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  R017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7369, 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. -Another  litter  of  10 
Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb.  Yearling  Sow  at 
$7.  Just  the  kind  to  Improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Bull  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  2C0  Selected  Pekin  Ducks:  must  be  sold  Prices 
cut  in  two.  Ground  inpat,  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus.  N.  J 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  alt.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT'S  DEATH  to  I, ICE  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post 
paid :  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  11.  Book  fhkk 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


?8u  FEED  tor  PROFIT? 
"5’ FLIES  «38»  MILK ,S, 

No  Fixes,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cotes, 

if  1  cent  is  spent  in  “  “  —  — - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1U05  Fair- 

mount  Ave.,  Phi  la.,  _ 

Pa.  They  willretnm  1  pint,  and  guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  ih  not  protected.  ME1UT brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  th 
1  rial  gal.,  $1  15:  lasts 3 cows  a  season 


»  r  or  «»•/*,  ur  owrw  UU  %JOX09* 

SHOO-FLY 


an  ever 

Agents  wanted 


healed,  toughened  and  cured 
while  at  work  by  .  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 

50c.  and  $  1  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

Moore  Bros.  j  _ 

Albany,  N.Y.  POWQCr 


Gall 


'GUREs 

WHILE  HORSE  WORKS 


THE  BEST  HORSE 


being  a  willing  worker  is  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  sore  back 
,  or  shoulders.  BICKMORE’8 
GALL  CURE  will  cure  him 
of  saddle  sores  or  collar  or 
harness  gall  while  he  works 
Guaranteed  to  do  it.  Equal¬ 
ly  good  for  sores  in  man.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it.  Sample 


©e  Sure  And  WorkThe  Horse  wTifbe  miffed  you  for  fo  cents. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co  Bos  709  Old  Town,  Me. 


The  most  serious  symptoms  of  Lung  and  Throat 
affections  can  be  relieved,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  disease  can  be  cured  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant. 

The  Family  Plll-Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

'  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cura 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
Li  of  If  A  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCB-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland 


x  lau  iv  ^3,  TV  UOUUUUCKS,  UOpneTS,  and  liTi 

Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  I 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  wei 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”—  Richakh  Kksui 
Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautli 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 
JSDWAkD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Oh 


Milk  :  Making-  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An 
illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  milk-producing  farms . 20 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultry-keepers . 20 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  ful1 
page  cuts.  Cloth . jg 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yobk. 


N.Y.  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

August  23  to  28,  1897. 

$25,000  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’),  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 


48o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  17,  1897 


Humorous. 

Her  escort  was  a  fresh  young  Mr., 

And  that  night  he  warmly  kr. ; 

But  the  kiss  raised  such  a  blr. 

She  would  not  be  e’en  his  sr. — The  World. 

Amy  :  “  Mabel,  do  you  ever  thick 
about  marriage?”  Mabel:  “Think  is 
no  name  for  it.  I  worry.” — Harlem  Life. 

Pokt  :  “Do  you  get  many  lays?” 
Editor  :  “Yes;  quite  a  number  of  people 
pay  their  subscriptions  in  eggs. — New 
York  Journal. 

“  No,  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  this 
chicken.”  “Why,  has  it  been  dead  too 
long?”  “No,  but  I’m  afraid  it:s  been 
alive  too  long.” — Credit  Lost. 

There  had  been  a  little  family  jar, 
and  she  was  sulking.  “  You  have  no 
right  to  refuse  me,”  she  said.  “  When 
I  promised  to  marry  you  I  told  you  that 
I  always  wanted  my  own  way  and  you 
said  that  made  no  difference.”  “  Well, 
it  doesn’t,  does  it  ?  ”  he  retorted.  “  You 
don’t  get  it,  do  you  ?  ” — Chicago  Post. 

“  I  presume,”  said  the  talkative  man 
to  his  seat  mate  in  the  railway  train, 
“  from  your  manner  and  conversation, 
that  you  have  family  ties.”  “Yes,”  replied 
Mr.  Meekton  ;  “  I  s’pose  you  might  as 
well  call  ’em  that.  I  buy  ’em  for  myself, 
but  my  wife  and  the  girls  wear  ’em 
whenever  they  feel  like  it.” — Washington 
Star. 

“  What  is  heredity,  mamma  ?”  asked 
the  little  girl,  spelling  the  word  through 
her  falling  tears,  and  waiting  to  write 
down  the  meaning.  “It  is — ’m,  how 
shall  I  explain  it  ?  Oh,”  said  the 
mother,  “  something  you  get  from  your 
father  or  me.”  And  the  small  child 
wrote  down  on  her  paper  of  home  les¬ 
sons  : — “  Heredity —  spankiag.”  —  Phila¬ 
delphia  Post 

“  Miss  Frown  told  me  that  you  paid 
her  such  a  charming  compliment  the 
other  evening,”  said  Mrs.  Coddington  to 
her  husband,  “  something  about  her 
being  pretty.  The  poor  girl  was  so 
pleased.  I  don’t  see  how  you  men  can 
be  so  untruthful.”  “  I  should  think 
you’d  know  by  this  time  that  I’m  never 
untruthful,”  said  Mr.  Coddington,  re¬ 
proachfully.  “  I  said  she  was  just  as 
pretty  as  she  could  be,  and  so  she  was.” 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

Mb.  Suburb  :  “  What  on  earth  are  you 
trying  to  do,  neighbor  ?  ”  Mr.  Nexdoor : 
“  Merely  taking  down  a  little  of  this 
fence,  so  that  I  can  move  my  chicken 
house  over  into  your  yard.”  “  Eh  ?  My 
yard?”  “  Yes,  I  like  to  be  neighborly 
and  considerate  to  other  people’s  feel¬ 
ings,  you  know.”  “But — er” —  “Yes, 
you  shan’t  have  any  more  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  about  my  chickens  scratching  up 
your  yard.”  “  But  you  are  moving  your 
whole  house  over  on  to  my  property  !  ” 
“That’s  the  idea.  As  soon  as  the 
chickens  find  their  house  in  your  yard, 
they’ll  conclude  that  you  own  them,  and 
will  spend  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives 
scratching  in  my  yard,  you  know.” — 
Pearson's  Weekly. 


BUY  "direct  from  factory/'  mist 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLGSA  1. 1:  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  f> 4  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I  NGERSOLL.  »*o  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


BOYS— GIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks ,  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets , 


with  t*t 5.  1B7  and  KMO  orders.  Now 
Is  your  chance  to  get  orders  for  our 
TKAS,  COFFERS,  Etc.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  sub¬ 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  looking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  per  cent  profit. 
COR  MANY  MFO<  CO, 

82S  Dearbora  Street,  Chicago. 


RICHARDS'  TRANSPLANTERS. 

Price,  $2.50  per  set.  Send  for  Circular. 

F.  RICHARDS,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


“RAIN  OR  SHINE,” 


“  Hot  or  Cold,” 
“Thunder  or 
Lightning” 

we  get  the  cream 
just  the  same  with 
the 

Improved 
U.  S.  Separator, 

and  more  of  it.  The 
hoys  of  to  and  12  can 
turn  it. 

N.  M.  COWLES, 
Brunswick,  O. 
June  19,  1897. 

Catalogues  Free. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 


Bellows  Palls,  Vermont. 


POTATO 


DICCER 

Price  Reduced  for  1897 


-THE- 

HOOVER 


A  16-page  pa mphlet  free. 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 

for  yourself  and  make  money  drilling  wells. 
People  most  have  water,  and  will  always  pay 
.liberally  for  good  service  of  this  kind.  For  all 
\  kinds  of  drilling  water,  gas  oroil  you  will 
find  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES 
1  to  be  the  most  rapid  and  most  durable 
[made.  Are  made  on  new  and  improved 
lines,  and  embody  in  their  construe- 
l  tion  the  best  material  and  work- 
‘manship  procurable.  Either  steam 
|  or  horse  power,  and  made  in  9siz«B. 

•  Star  Drilling;  Machine  Co. 

Catalog  free  on  application.  AKRON'  0.  or  ST.  I/Ot'IS,  Mo. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  water  automatically  by 
Water  Power.  Place  this  engine  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply, 
and  it  will  deliver.-!  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  water  30 
feet  high  for  every  foot 
of  fall. 

WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  A TT KNTIO N . 


Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


EXPERIE3NTCE  ! 

Pay  |(X )  you  have  a  Charter 
— the  result  of  the  Longest 
Experience  in  building 
Gasoline  Engines  in  the 
United  states. 

Pay  less  than  It  X;— you  have 
experiment  at  your  expense— 
Inferiority  for  We  have  the 
Foundation  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine  Patents. 

Catalogue.  Testimonials,  and  a  Letter  by  addressing 
CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


i  Farmers 
1  may  try  it 
S  before  buying. 
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Pi 

Clod  1 
Roller 
Leveler 

Plainly  descri¬ 
bed  in  circnlnr 

SENT  FREE. 


PF.TFI  SON  MFO.  OO..  Kent.O. 
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“Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Harvester. 

AT  LAST  ;  just  wliat  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  have  long  wished  for  ;  a 

LOW  PRICED  DIGGER, 

that  will  do  work  equal  to  a  man  with 
a  fork.  Insist  on  your  dealer  getting 
“Success  Gilt  Edge’’  for  you  ;  if  he 
will  not,  write  us  at  once. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  v°°rk,8p». 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper  and  give  your  Co. 


Sent  on 
trial  :  to 
be  return¬ 
ed  at  our 
expense  if 
not  satis¬ 
factory. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN  ENSILAGE  OUTFIT 

for  the  LEAST  money  without  regard  to  QUALITY,  we  are  not  “in  it”.  But  if  you  want  a 
THOROUGHBRED  outfit,  at  a  reasonable  price,  guaranteed  in  every  respect  satisfactory’ 
buy  a  ROSS-  Our  1897  machines  are  without  an  equal  in  any  point  or  particular.  Strictly  up-to 

date.  Write  for  catalogue.  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BUCKEYE 


Tea  ycarsof  un¬ 
qualified  success 
have  proven  the 
superiority  of 

our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Xtsows 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc¬ 
cessfully.  liy  the 
u.seof  Uk-glass 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
porrosion.  rust¬ 
ing  and  clogging 
which  have  oper¬ 
ated  against  sim¬ 
ilar  machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


The  acids  of  theaveragt 
fertilizer  are  very  do 
structlvo  to  all  nietallc 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
•soon  eats  out  the  feed 
lug  attachments.  Glass 
isimpervious  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  moisture  01 
uclds  of  any  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— It  li 
always  ready  for  use 
You  will  find  more 
about  It  In  our  catalog 
and  circulars  of  oul 
Buckeye  Riding 
=£  and  Walking  Cul 
tivators,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  othei 
machines  of  merit. 
Send  for  them. 
9  canal  ST..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
branch  House.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FARMERS 
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NEVER 
WAIT 


Use,  and 
Make  Mone; 
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Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  prolits.  Get  your  town 
agency  now.  It  is  a  valuable  agency. 

SAMPLES  THREE  SIZES,  FOR  FIVE  CENTS 

Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

"Sold  the  beet  of  anything  I  ever  handled.  Farmers  are  well  suited 
with  them.  Hold  about  6,000.  Have  quite  a  few  orders  without  solicit¬ 
ing  for  this  season.  Want  my  old  territory.” 

H.  Lee  Abeb,  Bentley  Creek,  Pa. 
“Sold  over  9,000  in  this  vicinity,  all  are  unqualified  In  their  praise. 

I  never  take  the  agency  for  an  article  but  what  is  all  right— that 
“'hen  I  sell  a  man  am  not  afraid  to  look  him  in  the  eye  and  ask  for 
another  order.  That’s  the  kind  of  an  article  the  Holdfast  Corn 
Binder  is.”  F.  N.  Sattkklek,  Deanaboro,  N.  Y. 

“Sold  7,000  in  four  days  in  two  towns.  Everybody  is 
much  pleased  with  them.  I  expect  to  sell  >nany  more  this 
season.”  W.  H.  White,  Deerfield  Center,  N.  H. 
E.R.Keech, Rockford, Mich., says:— “I  have  sold 
your  corn  binders  two  seasons,  they  are 
growing  in  popularity.  Believe  I  can 
sell  many  tills  season.”  Has 
bought  over  10,000, 
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Send  5c. 
in  Stamps 
for  Samples, 
[Costs  us  4  cts. 
to  Send  Them. 
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TIE  CO.t 

Box  72, 

Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


HENCH 

&  DRONIGOLD’S 


SAWMILMNGINES 


A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Bnck.  Back  motionof  Carriage;!  times  as  fust 
asany  other  in  themarket.  Friction  fluidi  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  In  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Hakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  jxiper, 
BENCH  <fc  DRO.llGOLDi  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 
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NT  VARIABLE 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' t  Columbian  Exposition , 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  8KT  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  be«t  made. 
Shingle  Milla,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment.  of  Be.t  Quality  at  lowcat  prices.  Iltnatraied  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
market  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAKQUHAKCO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 


Galvanized  Steel 

Pumping 
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what  you 
want and  our  1 
Illustrated  fata- , 
logu  e—  FREE. 

POWER  MILLS 

1  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  1 
I  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  hack-  , 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  1 
1  Corn  Buskers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Maws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Bay 
1  Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO.  ' 


27  Fargo  Street, 


BATAVIA,  ILL. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  8tyles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


Beil 
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_  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue.  1 

COLLINS  PLOW  C0„  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Hip 


HKNDKICK’S  Hay  and  Straw  Balers.  Best,  cheapest 
on  market.  UprUjht  ft  Perpetual.  18  styles  and  sizes. 
Manufactured  by  I).  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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CHEMICALS,  CLOVER  AND  COWS. 

THE  “  EASTING  ”  POWER  OF  FERTILIZERS 

What  the  Cows  Have  Done. 

[editorial  correspondence.  | 

“  I  have  never  seen  the  farm  look  so  much  like  a 
garden  as  it  does  to-day,  and  it  is  all  due  to  chemicals 
and  clover.” 

The  speaker  was  D.  C.  Lewis,  of  Cranbury,  N.  J. 
He  stood  in  an  18-acre  hay  field  at  the  lower  part  of 
his  farm.  The  crop  record  of  this  field  for  the  past 
five  years  is  as  follows  :  In  1893,  this  field  was  planted 
to  corn.  It  received  the  yard  manure  from  two  teams 
and  four  cows.  The  year’s  supply  of  manure  was 
spread  on  this  sod  during  the  summer,  the  whole 
being  plowed  under  in  the  spring,  yielding  a  heavy 
crop  of  corn.  In 
1894,  the  field 
was  planted  to 
potatoes,  and 
an  application 
of  1,000  pounds 
per  acre  of  the 
Mapes  Potato 
fertilizer,  and 
200  pounds  per 
acre  of  muriate 
of  potash  was 
made.  The 
yield  was  5,000 
bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes.  After  the 
potatoes  were 
dug,  the  ground 
was  worked  up 
and  seeded  to 
wheat  with  400 
pounds  per  acre 
of  grain  ferti¬ 
lizer.  The 
wheat  yielded, 
in  1895,  at  the 
rate  of  34  bush¬ 
els  per  acre. 

Timothy  was 
seeded  with  the 
wheat,  and  in 
the  spring, 
clover  was 
sown  on  the 
young  grain. 

Last  year, 

1896,  a  heavy 
crop  of  clover 
hay  was  cut, 
and  this  year, 
the  first  mow¬ 
ing  yielded  not 
less  than  23^ 
tons  per  acre  of 
fine  hay.  Thus, 
in  one  round  of  a  five-years’  rotation,  this  field  has 
produced  a  heavy  crop  of  corn  ;  5,000  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  ;  612  bushels  of  wheat,  and  80  tons  of  hay.  These 
crops  have  been  produced  from  one  year’s  manure 
from  four  horses  and  four  cows  ;  1,000  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  and  200  pounds  per  acre  of  muriate  on  the 
potatoes,  and  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  on  the 
wheat. 

Mr.  Lewis  may  well  take  pride  in  his  farm  for,  year 
by  year,  it  has  gained  in  productive  power.  Eight 
years  8go,  we  began  to  write  about  Chemicals  and 
Clover  in  connection  with  Mr.  Lewis’s  farm.  There 
were  many  who  thought  the  story  a  mere  fairy  tale. 
The  plan  of  selling  hay  and  grain  and  keeping  only 
enough  stock  to  provide  power  and  milk  seemed 
entirely  wrong  to  some  good  farmers,  who  were  cer¬ 


tain  that  the  continued  use  of  fertilizers  would,  event¬ 
ually,  give  results  harmful  to  the  soil.  I  wish  that 
these  skeptics  might  be  able  to  see  the  farm  to-day 
and  observe  how,  with  each  round  of  the  rotation, 
the  soil  has  responded  with  increased  crops. 

“  Ah  !  ”  but  some  one  will  say,  “  they  are  keeping 
more  stock  than  ever  before  !  That  will  account 
for  it  1  ” 

I  told,  last  year,  how  and  why  Mr.  Lewis  had  de¬ 
cided  to  increase  his  herd  of  cows.  The  money  crop 
of  this  farm  is  potatoes.  That  is  the  crop  that  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  fertilizer.  The  bulky  crop  is  corn,  which 
received  all  the  manure.  When  potatoes  brought  a 
fair  price,  these  farmers  felt  that  they  could  neglect 
the  corn  stalks.  They  were  cut  and  shocked  in  the 
usual  manner.  Some  were  sold  to  dairymen  at  a  low 


price,  four  cows  had  all  they  would  eat,  and  many 
tons  were  thrown  into  the  yard  for  the  hogs  to  work 
over.  It  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  go  to  the 
expense  and  labor  required  to  utilize  all  the  food 
value  in  the  stalks. 

The  low  price  of  potatoes  in  recent  years  has  greatly 
diminished  farm  incomes  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Lewis’s  farm  was  producing  about  all  it  would 
profitably  yield.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  save  the 
wasted  food  material  in  the  corn  stalks.  A  creamery 
was  started  in  Cranbury  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of 
farmers  like  Mr.  Lewis,  who  wish  to  keep  a  small 
herd  of  cows  to  eat  up  the  roughage  of  their  farms 
which  cannot  be  sold  for  anything  like  its  feeding 
value.  These  farmers  would  not  think  of  feeding 
Timothy  hay  to  their  cows  and,  in  most  cases,  they 


can  sell  theirclover  hay  at  a  profit.  All  the  corn  stalks 
are  cut  ud  and  fed  to  cows,  and  in  some  years,  part  of 
the  clover  will  be  fed  at  home.  Part  of  the  corn  is 
sold  to  buy  bran  and  oil  meal  to  feed  with  the  stalks. 
The  16  acres  of  corn  grown  last  year  provided  stalks 
for  feeding  11  cows  through  the  winter.  A  good  silo 
would  enable  them  to  feed  this  herd  from  six  acres  of 
corn. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  change  at  once  from  potato 
farming  to  dairying.  On  a  farm  where  all  the  land 
has  been  run  in  a  regular  rotation,  there  is  no  suit¬ 
able  pasture.  Last  year,  Mr.  Lewis  fenced  off  a  part 
of  the  clover  fields  for  a  pasture,  but  this  year,  he  is 
soiling  the  cows  on  green  oats  and  peas.  This  crop 
was  sown  on  a  strip  through  the  field  that  fell  this 
year  to  potatoes.  This  field  is  really  the  heaviest  on 

the  farm,  and 
better  suited  to 
grass  than  any 
other.  After 
haying,  the 
cows  will  be 
turned  on  the 
meadows.  After 
all,  the  best  soil¬ 
ing  crop  for 
such  a  farm  is 
corn  ensilage. 
A  silo  will 
feed  the  cows 
through  the  hot 
weather  when 
pastures  and 
meadows  are 
dry,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with 
any  crop  in  the 
rotation. 

This  creamery 
a  t  Cranbury 
has  proved  yery 
useful  to  near¬ 
by  farmers. 
They  are  hand¬ 
ling  just  twice 
as  much  milk 
as  they  were  at 
this  time  last 
year.  New 
patrons  are 
coming  con¬ 
stantly,  and 
these  fertilizer 
farmers  are 
gradually  in¬ 
creasing  their 
herds.  Dairying 
is,  with  them, 
entirely  a  side 
issue.  “Enough 
cows  to  eat  up 
the  stalks.”  That  is  about  the  prevailing  idea  Hay 
promises  to  be  very  cheap  this  year  and,  probably, 
some  clover  will  be  fed  at  home,  and  to  this  extent, 
more  cows  will  be  kept.  The  chief  office  of  the  cow 
on  these  fertilizer  farms  is  to  turn  the  cheap  roughage 
into  money.  The  creamery  puts  ready  money  into 
circulation,  and  enables  the  farmers  to  sell  some¬ 
thing  every  day  in  the  year.  The  cow  makes  a  good 
partner  for  chemicals.  She  is  a  factory  in  which 
waste  raw  materials  are  made  over  into  a  finished  and 
salable  product.  In  these  days,  no  man  can  afford  to 
have  any  wastes  on  the  farm. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  cows  are 
not  yet  to  be  credited  with  any  of  the  farm’s  increased 
productiveness.  Formerly,  there  were  four  cows ; 
now  there  are  11.  Formerly,  most  of  the  stalks  went 
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to  the  manure  pile  without  being1  fully  eaten ;  now 
they  are  all  cut  up  and  eaten  with  oil  meal,  gluten 
and  bran.  The  manure  from  the  stalks  is  in  better 
condition  and  contains  the  extra  fertility  in  the  pur¬ 
chased  grain.  Beyond  this,  the  cows  have  added  but 
little  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  They  have  saved 
the  food  value  in  the  stalks,  and  that  is  about  all. 
Besides  this,  all  the  manure  they  made  was  put  on 
this  year’s  corn  crop,  and  thus  makes  no  showing  in 
the  rotation  thus  far.  The  great  crops  of  grain,  pota¬ 
toes  and  grass  have  only  chemicals  and  clover  in  their 
pedigree.  What  the  effect,  year  after  year,  of  dairy¬ 
ing  will  be,  can  only  be  guessed.  Up  to  date,  chem¬ 
icals  and  clover  and  careful  tillage  have  made  the 
farm  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lewis  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  dairy 
will  make  it  safe  for  him  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  used  on  potatoes.  I  asked  him  what  he  had 
learned  through  his  long  experience,  as  to  the  ele¬ 
ment  most  likely  to  be  needed  in  average  farming. 

He  answered  without  hesitation,  “Nitrogen!”  At 
one  time,  he  thought  his  soil  needed  extra  amounts 
of  potash.  Through  one  round  of  the  rotation,  he 
used  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  heavy  dressings  of  Mapes  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  Careful  comparisons  of  yields  convinced  him 
that  the  extra  potash  was  not  needed.  Even  on  his 
productive  farm,  a  failure  to  apply  nitrogen  is  always 
noticed  in  a  loss  in  the  crop.  One  row  through  Mr. 
Lewis’s  potato  field  without  any  fertilizer  looks  like 
a  dwarf  beside  the  others.  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  believe 
in  the  plan  of  using  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
looking  to  clover  or  cow  peas  to  provide  nitrogen. 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  explained  in  former 
years,  he  has  sold  clover  and  purchased  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  I  question,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  this  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  in  all  cases. 
Where  potatoes  form  the  main  money  crop,  I  think 
most  of  our  eastern  farmers  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis. 
In  fruit  farming,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  Next  week,  I  expect  to  tell  of  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  of  Long  Island.  Mr.  H. 
uses  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  3,000  pounds  per  acre  on 
potatoes — this  amount  covering  the  entire  five  years’ 
rotation.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  his  prac¬ 
tice  with  that  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  used  to  put  a  portion  of  the  fertilizer  in 
the  drill  with  the  potatoes.  Experience  has  shown 
him  that  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  this.  He 
obtains  just  about  as  good  results  when  the  fertilizer 
is  all  broadcasted  evenly  over  the  surface.  This 
broadcasting  is  done  with  the  grain  drill,  which  is 
run  across  the  furrows,  and  hoes  or  harrows  the 
ground  while  it  drops  the  fertilizer. 

The  wheats  chiefly  grown  on  this  farm  are  Rudy 
and  “No.  6,”  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  crosses.  Rudy  gives 
good  satisfaction  almost  everywhere.  “  No.  6  ”  is  not 
generally  known,  but  Mr.  Lewis  has  found  it  very 
valuable  on  his  farm.  It  is  strong  and  vigorous,  a 
good  yielder,  and  stands  up  well.  The  local  millers 
grind  about  one-third  of  the  hard  spring  wheat  with 
most  of  the  local  grain,  but  Rudy  may  be  ground 
alone.  For  the  past  few  years,  many  farmers  around 
Cranbury  have  grown  rye  instead  of  wheat.  The 
straw  has  brought  a  good  price — so  good,  in  fact  that, 
for  several  years,  the  grain  and  straw  of  the  rye 
crop  have  brought  more  per  acre  than  the  wheat. 
This  year,  however,  rye  straw  promises  to  be  low, 
while  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  better  price  for 
wheat. 

The  demand  for  long  rye  straw  has  led  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  thrashing  machines  that  thrash  out  the 
gram  without  injuring  the  straw.  The  grain  is  fed 
in  “  sidewise,”  so  that  the  heads  are  beaten  out  with¬ 
out  smashing  up  the  stems.  After  passing  through 
the  machine,  the  straw  is  bound  into  bundles  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  binder  operates.  Many  of  the 
wheat  growers  use  this  machine.  The  bundles  of 
straw  are  left  in  much  more  convenient  shape  for 
handling,  and  occupy  less  room  than  in  the  ordinary 
stack.  Next  week  I  shall  try  to  compare  this  farm 
with  the  Long  Island  farm  of  Mr  Hewlett,  h  w.  c. 


A  BARN  WITHOUT  TIMBERS  AND  POSTS. 

It  is  a  frequent  cause  for  remark  that  house  build¬ 
ing  has  developed  wonderfully  in  the  past  20  years. 
Go  through  any  old  farm  district  in  New  England  or 
the  Middle  States,  and  notice  the  type  of  houses  that 
were  considered  about  right,  40  or  50  years  ago  They 
were  mostly  big,  square  boxes  with  four  big  walls 
and  little  or  no  attempt  at  ornament  or  convenience. 
It  does  seem  sometimes  as  if  our  old  ancestors  did 
the  best  they  could  to  make  their  houses  hideous  and 
uncomfortable,  as  judged  by  the  present  standard  of 
neatness  and  convenience.  Sometimes  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  one  will  find  a  locality  where  the  boy  who  stays 
on  the  farm  has  built  a  modern  house  across  the 
road  from  the  old  homestead.  What  a  contrast  is 
presented  between  the  square,  plain  old  structure, 
^nd  the  light,  modern  duelling  \yith  every  inclj  pf 


floor  space  utilized,  and  so  many  devices  for  adding 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  household. 

In  like  manner,  barn  building  has  been  revolution¬ 
ized  during  the  past  20  years.  The  old-time  barn 
with  its  immense  timbers  and  posts,  still  stands  on 
many  a  farm,  but  the  new  barn  builders  have  new 
ways  of  putting  barns  together.  A  good  example  of 
an  up-to-date  barn,  is  shown  in  the  picture  on  our 
first  page.  This  barn  was  built  on  the  farm  of  D.  F. 
Lee,  of  Granville,  N.  Y.  The  architect  and  patentee 
of  the  truss  shown  at  Fig.  202,  is  J.  T.  Wells.  This 
barn  is  40  x  100  feet  on  the  floor,  with  posts  18  feet  8 
inches  high.  There  are  several  novel  features  about 
this  barn  which  will  recommend  it  to  any  practical 
farmer.  All  cross  timbers  in  the  interior  of  the  barn 
are  done  away  with.  There  is  no  post  in  the  way  to 
interfere  with  hay  or  straw  carriers,  which  are  run 
the  entire  length  of  the  barn.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  picture,  instead  of  the  usual  timber  frame,  the 
barn  is  strengthened  by  a  set  of  trusses,  there  being  no 
large  timber  frame  above  the  sills  and  no  mortise  or 
tenou  in  the  whole  barn.  The  way  in  which  the  truss 
is  built  and  fastened  is  shown  at  Fig.  202.  It  is  made 
of  boards  or  planks  nailed  or  spiked  together,  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  This  makes  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  frames  that  can  be  put  up,  and  it  will  stand  a 
hard  storm  better  than  the  frame  of  heavy  timber. 
The  end  bents  are  built  with  the  truss  post,  one  for 
the  center  at  each  end,  and  two  at  each  end,  for  the 
purlin  plate  to  rest  on.  The  outside  of  the  barn  will 
be  sided  up  with  novelty  siding,  white  pine,  ship- 
lapped.  The  main  floor  will  be  built  of  1%-inch 
matched  spruce.  The  entire  floor  will  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  a  heavy  load  at  any  point.  The 
basement  is  light  and  dry,  and  well  lighted.  It  will 
have  a  row  of  Bidwell  stalls  the  full  length  of  the 
basement,  one  at  each  side  of  the  driveway,  which 


runs  the  full  length,  while  ventilation  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  at  each  end,  by  a  flue  that  will  run  to  each 
gable,  with  a  damper  to  control  the  circulation  of  air. 


THE  PLUM  CAN  STAND  WET  FEET. 

CAN  IT  C  Alt  BY  THE  PEACH  ON  ITS  BACK  ? 

During  the  recent  overflow  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  was 
observed  that  plum  trees  were  not  killed  as  were  the  peaeh. 
Now,  if  it  is  true  that  the  plum  can  stand  wet  feet  to  better 
advantage  than  the  peach,  it  is  probable  that  peach  worked  on 
plum,  o  would  be  safer  in  these  districts  that  are  liable  to  be 
flooded,  or  would  the  plum  roots  be  safer  on  a  soil  that  is  only 
inclined  to  be  wet  or  cold  ? 

The  Plum  Must  Stand  Alone. 

Yes,  of  course  the  peaches  would  succumb  to  that 
Mississippi  Valley  flooding,  and  the  plum  roots  would 
stand  it  a  great  deal  better.  In  planting  my  exten¬ 
sive  peach  orchards  from  time  to  time,  I  always  put 
plum  trees  in  all  the  damp  spots,  and  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  quite  a  boom  in  budding  peaches  upon 
Marianna  plum  stocks,  especially  in  the  South  and  also 
in  the  West.  Trees  so  started  grow  well  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  begin  to  fail  and  go  quite 
rapidly.  I  know  of  several  quite  extensive  orchards 
started  on  plum  roots,  but  none  of  them  a  success, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue 
the  experiment  further.  j.  h.  hale. 

Georgia. 

Peach  Will  not  Stay  on  Plum, 

With  reference  to  peach  and  plum  roots  in  wet  soil, 
as  in  overflowed  lands,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
plum  endures  far  better  than  peach,  and  if  the  peach 
could  be  grafted  or  budded  on  plum  so  as  to  grow 
well  upon  it  permanently,  such  peach  trees  would  be 
best  to  plant  in  such  soils,  or  locations,  But  unfor¬ 
tunately,  so  far  as  I  know  by  my  own  experience,  or 
by  reading  of  that  of  others,  there  is  no  species  of 
plum  stock  on  which  peach  is  a  permanent  success. 
Ip  every  case  known  tp  me,  on  Marianna,  on  Chicka¬ 


saw  plums,  on  the  Americana,  and  others,  the  peach 
can  be  budded,  but  soon  perishes,  by  “  jugging  off.” 
that  is,  the  swelling  out  over  the  plum,  as  though  the 
plum  acted  as  a  constriction,  and  the  peach  dies 
either  the  first  or  second  year,  rarely  living  the  third 
year.  Better  plant  peach  on  higher  ground  that 
never  overflows  t.  v.  munson. 

Texas. 

Peach  on  Plum  is  Unthrifty, 

About  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Marianna 
plum  was  first  introduced  and  found  to  be  compar¬ 
atively  free  from  Root-knot,  many  nurserymen  used 
it  as  a  stock  for  peaches.  The  first  year,  the  buds 
grew  off  very  vigorously,  and  this  led  to  the  belief 
that,  finally,  a  stock  had  been  found  that  was  proof 
against  the  Root-knot,  and  large  quantities  of  trees 
were  put  upon  the  market.  When  these  trees  were 
planted  in  permanent  place  in  orchard,  the  growth 
was  satisfactory  during  the  first  year  ;  but  less  the 
second,  and  but  few  trees  survived  the  third  year. 
Of  the  many  thousands  of  peach  trees  budded  upon 
plum  stocks  which  were  planted  within  the  past  six 
or  seven  years,  few  are  found  alive.  The  deduction 
is  that  such  trees  seldom  survive  the  third  year,  and 
no  nurseryman  who  values  his  business  will  propagate 
these  any  longer.  The  Marianna  stock  suits  the 
plum,  but  is  worthless  for  budding  peaches  upon,  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  plant  peach  trees  budded  upon 
that  stock  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  them  survive 
the  first  crop  of  fruit.  P.  J.  berckmans. 

Georgia. 

Important  Fadts  from  Prof.  Budd. 

In  its  natal  home  in  Asia,  the  peach  has  thriven  for 
centuries  on  dry  soil  in  a  dry  climate.  Under  culture 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  has  given  best  crops, 
and  maintained  most  perfect  health,  on  high  and  rela¬ 
tively  dry  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chickasaw 
plums,  mainly  grown  in  the  Yazoo  basin,  are  indig¬ 
enous  to  relatively  low  land  in  the  South,  and  are 
not  seriously  harmed  by  overflows.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Americana  species  on  our  western  bottoms,  and 
of  some  of  the  types  of  the  plum  and  prune  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Without  shadow  of  doubt,  the  peach  will 
stand  better  on  overflow  lands  if  budded  on  the 
Chickasaw  stocks.  Our  experience  favors  the  belief 
that  the  union  of  the  peach  on  the  Chickasaw  and 
Hortulana  stocks  is  as  perfect  as  on  the  peach,  and 
our  budding  on  these  stocks  has  been  as  uniformly 
successful.  In  this  line  of  budding  on  stocks  adapted 
to  special  soils,  we  have,  at  this  time,  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  experiment,  we  budded  the  Pol¬ 
lock  Improved  Sand  Cherry  on  our  native  Americana 
plum  stocks.  These  are  loaded  with  perfect  fruit, 
with  every  leaf  and  twig  in  perfect  health,  while 
those  on  own  roots  have  no  perfect  fruit,  and  the 
foliage  and  wood  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  resembling 
fire  blight.  We  account  for  this  difference  by  the 
supposition  that  our  richer,  moister  soils  are  not 
adapted  to  the  roots  of  plants  from  higher  altitudes 
with  drier,  thinner  soils  and  a  drier  air.  Others  in 
Iowa  have  had  the  same  experience  with  the  Sand 
cherry.  On  own  roots  it  is  nearly  or  quite  fruitless 
and  lacking  in  health  of  folisge,  while  on  plum,  it 
is  perfect  in  fruit,  leaf,  and  twig.  In  Europe,  this 
exact  adaptation  of  stocks  to  soil  conditions  is  better 
understood  than  with  us.  In  North  Silesia,  I  asked 
Dr.  Stoll,  “  What  stock  do  you  consider  best  for  the 
apple?”  In  answer,  he  gave  a  list  for  fully  a  dozen 
variations  of  soil  and  altitude. 

Iowa. 

What  J.  W.  Kerr  Says. 

My  own  experience  in  this  line  is  too  limited  to 
warrant  even  an  opinion  ;  but  in  Prof.  Bailey’s  bul¬ 
letin  on  The  Cultivated  Plums  and  Cherries,  Mr. 
G.  Onderdonk,  an  experienced  horticulturist  of  Texas, 
says,  pages  45  and  46  :  “  The  peach  requires  better 

drainage  than  the  plum  stock.  I  raise  good,  healthy 
plum  trees  on  Marianna  stocks  in  places  where  it 
would  be  useless  to  plant  anything  on  peach  stocks  ” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  kind  of  stocks 
the  trees  in  question  were  worked  on,  and  if  on  peach, 
whether  budded  or  root-grafted.  When  budded  on 
peach,  the  chances  are  against  the  plum  taking  root, 
while  if  propagated  by  root-grafting  (on  peach),  at 
three  years  old,  such  plum  trees  are  almost  invariably 
on  their  own  roots.  As  to  “  grafting”  peach  on  plum, 
my  experience  would  be  uncompromisingly  averse  to 
usiDg  Marianna  plum  as  a  stock,  as  either  budded  or 
grafted  peach  does  not  form  a  good  unian  on  this 
stock.  If  Marianna  has  any  aquatic  merits,  it  seems 
probable  that  aDy  other  Myrobolan  variety  would 
succeed  as  well  ;  but  even  if  this  should  be  so,  the 
“  stock”  problem  would  not  be  solved,  because  Myro- 
bolans,  either  seedlings  or  cuttings,  must  soon  give 
way  to  something  better  for  general  use  as  stocks  for 
plums.  So  soon  as  planters  are  aware  that  there 
really  is  a  better  stock,  they  will  demand  it,  and  then 
it  will  be  used. 

Maryland. 
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HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  RAISING  CHICKENS. 

The  person  who  must  have  500  pullets  ready  for  lay¬ 
ing  in  November  has  no  insignificant  job  and  much  to 
contend  with.  Until  we  can  hatch  a  larger  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  and  raise  them  after  they  are  hatched,  the 
price  of  eggs  will  remain  fully  equal  to  other  farm 
products.  When  the  incubator  has  been  going  five 
days,  the  first  loss  is  found.  Testing  reveals  that 
from  10  to  60  per  cent  of  the  eggs  are  not  fertile, 
according  to  season  and  condition  of  flocks.  Early- 
hatched  chicks  are  much  the  best;  but  unless  the 
spring  opened  early  so  that  the  hens  could  get  to  the 
ground,  one  does  well  if  one-half  the  March  eggs  are 
fertile,  and  the  germ  strong  enough  to  produce  a 
strong  chick.  Hope  Farm  Notes  thinks  one  ccek  for 
10  hens  would  make  all  right.  I  have  had  eggs  from 
many  flocks,  kept  under  many  differing  conditions 
this  season,  and  the  best  and  most  strongly  fertilized 
eggs  were  from  a  flock  of  one  cock  and  60  hens.  The 
poorest  were  from  one  Minorca  cock  and  eight  hens. 
Scarcely  an  egg  would  be  fertile ;  no  fault  of  the 
cock,  either,  for  when  he  got  out,  into  another  yard 
of  Brown  Leghorns,  half-bloods  were  too  plentiful. 
Our  average  of  2,000  eggs,  exceeds  20  per  cent  infer¬ 
tile.  A  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  hens 
were  kept  does  not  enlighten  one,  except  to  indicate 
that  exercise  and  free  range  aid,  and  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  clutch  is  strongest.  Why  the  eggs  from 
a  flock  will  vary  from  week  to  week  is  a  problem. 

The  second  great  loss  is  from  chickens  dying  in  the 
shell.  Some  will  always  die  at  all  stages,  but  I  have 
had,  and  known  others  to  have,  fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  fertile  eggs  live  until  the  19  th  and  morning  of 
the  20th  day,  even  absorbing  the  yolk,  but  failing  to 
pip.  Since  I  have  run  my  machine  with  ventilators 
wide  open  and  used  no  moisture,  I  have  had  no  chicks 
drown,  or  stick  fast  in  the  shell  after  pipping  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  still  many  die  in  the  shell.  Eggs  set  under 
hens  within  four  feet  of  the  machine,  were  compared 
every  few  days,  and  they  seemed  alike ;  yet  the  hens 
gave  an  average  of  75  to  30  per  cent  for  the  incubator, 
of  good  chicks.  One  trial  of  a  350  egg  machine  gave 
the  following  results  : 

Minorca  Eoos,  Skt  Junk  15. 

First  test— at  5  days .  18  not  fertile. 

First  test— at  5  days .  16  died  after  starting. 

Second  test— at  14  days .  65  dead  in  shell. 

At  20  days . 100  dead  in  shell. 

90  strong  chicks. 

10  poor. 

329  eggs  in  all. 

Of  the  same  eggs,  three  hens  have  hatched  32  chicks 
from  39  eggs. 

I  am  frank  enough  to  say  that  our  six  trials  this 
season  have  not  exceeded  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  eggs  put  in.  This  seems  small  by  the  side 
of  96  to  99  per  cent  tests  of  which  we  sometimes 
read,  but  I  believe  it’s  much  nearer  the  actual  average . 
A  visit  to  three  large  poultry  farms  revealed  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  them  had  one-half  as  many  chicks  as 
the  incubator  capacity  called  for,  although  I  was  given 
startling  stories  of  great  hatches.  The  one  thing  I  have 
learned  is  that  I  can  put  enough  eggs  extra  on  the 
trays  to  fill  out  the  trays  after  the  infertile  ones  are 
removed.  We  marked  the  “  extras,”  and  found  that 
placing  them  on  top  of  the  others  for  five  days,  did 
no  injury.  This  gives  the  full  capacity  for  the  whole 
hatch. 

A  critical  time  is  when  the  chicks  are  removed  to 
the  brooder,  especially  if  very  cool  or  hot.  Taking 
them  from  a  temperature  of  103  degrees  to  one  of  80 
degrees,  will  bring  on  bowel  complaint.  Good, 
healthy  chicks,  fed  oat  meal,  fine  ground  bone,  with 
pure  water,  will  never  have  this  trouble  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  correct.  A  friend  lost  his  whole  hatch  be¬ 
cause  the  chicks  bunched  to  get  warm.  The  bottom 
ones  were  smothered  and  the  top  ones  cooked  and 
sweat  from  the  heat  of  the  pile.  The  brooder  lamp 
flamed  up  and  overheated  200  last  week.  This  weak¬ 
ened  them  so  that  the  hot  weather  and  the  bowel 
complaint  has  finished  them  off.  Two  cases  of  fire 
have  occurred,  in  which  both  brooders,  fortunately 
outdoors,  with  contents,  were  consumed.  A  swarm  of 
rats  came  from  a  neighbor’s,  and  in  one  night  carried 
off  170  chicks  four  days  old.  In  one  instance,  a  weasel 
got  into  a  brooder  house  and  carried  125  quite  large 
chicks  under  the  floor.  Without  a  hen,  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  helpless  if  anything  gets  among  them.  When 
it  is  as  hot  as  it  has  been  recently,  brooder  and  house, 
if  securely  closed  against  rats,  are  simply  ovens,  un¬ 
less  wire  screens  are  used  in  doors  and  windows.  A 
few  have  bowel  complaint,  some  drag  the  wings,  and 
the  whole  flock,  if  left  indoors,  will  “  go  light.”  We 
can  cure  some  of  them  of  the  bowel  complaint  by 
feeding  scalded  sweet  milk,  relieve  them  by  clipping 
off  the  wing  feathers,  but  the  last,  which  seems  like 
consumption,  no  man  can  cure.  I  believe  it  is  caused 
by  too  much  confinement  and  heat.  None  of  our 
chicks  has  shown  any  symptoms  of  it  except  the  late 
hatched.  A  noted  poultryman  told  me  last  week,  “I 
will  not  try  late-hatched  chicks  again.”  “  Why  not 


outdoors  ?  ”  may  be  asked.  Our  chicks  were  not  off 
from  board  floors  until  nine  weeks  old,  and  there  was 
no  gapes.  One  chick  learned  to  slip  out  when  the 
door  opened,  and  after  the  first  rain,  “gasped”  well. 
Every  remedy  I  ever  heard  of  was  tried,  but  without 
avail.  If  I  put  them  out,  one-half  of  them  will  be 
killed  by  the  pest. 

With  the  hen,  lice  claim  their  share.  Very  careful 
people  can  keep  them  off,  still  the  loss  from  this  cause 
is  large.  “I  would  rather  hatch  1,000  than  raise 
100,”  remarked  one  who  is  foremost  in  the  art.  The 
day  I  saw  him,  he  was  losing  15  to  20  per  day.  What 
is  the  loss  where  no  care  is  taken,  if  such  results 
occur  among  the  professionals  ?  Then,  to  cap  the  cli¬ 
max,  when  you  sort  the  flock  in  September,  they  will 
be  half  males.  And  now  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  adding  to 
our  trouble  by  suggesting  that  some  of  those  left  will 
be  robber  hens.  Good  old  hens  sell  for  40  to  75  cents 
each,  which  indicates  that  they  are  not  easily  grown. 
There  is  no  cause  to  worry  over  a  market  for  pure, 
clean,  fresh  eggs,  just  yet.  c  E.  chapman. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Crimson  Clover  Experience. — I  read  about  Crimson 
clover  for  a  year  before  trying  it.  I  then  sowed  12 
acres  of  vineyard,  one  row  to  Crimson  and  one  to  Red 
clover  alternately.  I  have  never  sowed  any  Red  since. 
The  next  year,  I  sowed  10  acres,  the  next  year,  22 
acres,  last  year  22  acres,  and  expect  to  sow  25  acres 
this  year.  I  was  the  first  to  sow  clover  in  a  vineyard 
around  here  ;  the  practice  was  to  keep  it  clean  all  the 
season— harrow  all  summer.  I  do  not  want  land  that 
weeds  will  not  grow  on,  as  not  much  of  anything  will 
grow  on  it.  So  the  first  year  that  I  had  a  vineyard,  I 
sowed  three  acres  to  clover  (I  had  only  five  acres)  and 
have  missed  but  one  year  since,  and  then  clover  seed 
was  $11  per  bushel,  and  I  thought  I  could  not  afford 
it ;  but  I  have  got  over  fhat.  I  begin  sowing  about 


July  1,  sow  four  to  six  acres  a  week,  and  then  plow 
about  that  part  in  the  spring.  The  first  12  acres 
blossomed  last  fall,  so  I  plowed  that  first  this  spring. 
I  go  twice  in  a  row  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  then 
sow  the  seed,  then  once  in  a  row  with  a  light  drag 
like  the  tool  shown  at  Fig.  203.  p.  c. 

Crosby,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  Growing  in  France.' — I  think  it  will  not 
pay  anywhere  to  sow  winter  wheat  in  rows  18  to  20 
inches  apart ;  at  least,  it  has  been  a  regular  custom 
in  this  country  for  many  years,  to  drill  wheat  in  rows, 
and  all  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements 
have  adopted  the  distance  of  eight  to  ten  inches  be¬ 
tween  drills.  I  think  that  the  best  distance  to  sow 
wheat  on  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  is  10 
inches  between  the  rows.  This  distance  has  been 
chosen  after  repeated  trials  in  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  as  being  the  best  to  insure  a  heavy  crop  Fur¬ 
ther,  I  am  persuaded  that  drilling  wheat  in  rows  18 
to  20  inches  apart  would  not  give  good  results.  This 
is  our  plan  for  growing  wheat :  We  sow  it  in  Novem¬ 
ber  in  drills  10  inches  apart ;  in  the  beginning  of 
spring,  we  harrow  it  lengthwise,  out  and  back  if  the 
land  is  clean,  to  loosen  the  soil ;  this  must  be  done 
in  fine,  dry  weather.  If  the  wheat  is  full  of  weeds, 
which  happens  only  too  often,  we  hire  men  or  women 
to  hoe  it  by  hand.  Labor  is  cheap  here  ;  we  give  $1.50 
to  $2  per  acre.  I  usually  sow  from  2 %  to  2%  bushels 
per  acre,  but  many  farmers  sow  as  much  as  3  and  even 
3}£  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  I  consider  as  a  waste 
of  seed.  Raphael  barbk. 

France. 

Mysterious  Barn  Fires.— While  it  is,  probably, 
true  that  the  great  majority  of  so-called  mysterious 
barn  fires  have  their  origin  in  the  spark  from  a  to¬ 
bacco  pipe,  or  the  sudden  blaze  of  a  carelessly-dropped 
match,  I  believe  that,  in  your  comments  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  you  omitted  to  mention  one 


important  cause  of  such  fires,  namely,  the  sun’s  rays 
focussed  upon  some  inflammable  material  by  means 
of  bright  metal  surfaces,  or  glass  dishes  filled  with 
water.  A  dozen  years  ago,  one  bright  morning,  I 
found  a  neighbor’s  wood  pile  afire.  This  wood,  so 
close  by  house  and  barn  that  the  fire  would  soon  have 
spread  to  both,  consisted  partly  of  half-rotten, 
“  punky”  stuff,  and  on  it  I  found  a  brightly-scoured 
tin  milk  can,  with  its  shiny  concave  bottom  turned 
sideways  toward  the  bright  glare  of  the  morning  sun. 
Here  in  the  focus  the  fire  had  started,  and  after  we 
had  put  it  out,  in  order  to  convince  the  neighbor  and, 
especially,  his  good  wife,  who  had  placed  the  milk 
can  there  to  dry,  1  put  the  can  again  in  the  position 
in  which  I  had  found  it,  and  started  the  fire  afresh.  In 
the  way  of  experiment,  anybody  can  easily  convince 
himself  that  it  is  possible  to  start  a  blaze  by  means  of 
a  clear  bottle  or  glass  filled  with  water,  this  device 
acting  as  a  lens  ;  although  I  have  to  confess  that  I 
have  no  conclusive  evidence,  except  in  a  story  told 
me  in  my  boyhood  days,  of  a  barn  fire  actually 
started  in  this  way.  Thus,  to  your  own  good  advice 
concerning  tobacco  pipes  and  matches  may  be  added 
the  warning  against  the  careless  disposition  of  any¬ 
thing  bright  that  might  serve  to  focus  the  sun’s  rays. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  t.  greiner. 


SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  CREAM  RIPENING 

WHAT  CAUSES  “OFF-FLAVOIi”  CREAM? 

(Concluded.) 

Churning  Sweet  Cream. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  had  many  inquiries 
about  the  churning  of  sweet  cream.  Some  creameries 
have  a  trade  which  they  supply  with  sweet-cream 
butter.  In  order  to  get  an  exhaustive  churning  of 
sweet  cream  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  to  provide 
against  a  rich  buttermilk,  the  cream  should  be  rich, 
containing  35  per  cent  or  more  of  fat,  and  be  churned 
at  a  low  temperature.  Fifty  degrees  F.  is  not  too  low 
a  temperature  for  churning  sweet  cream,  and  if  the 
churning  can  be  done  so  that  the  buttermilk  is  50 
degrees  F.  when  the  churning  is  completed,  there  will 
be  very  little  butter  left  in  the  buttermilk.  If  a  rich, 
sweet  cream  be  churned  at  a  higher  temperature, 
such  as  55  to  60  degrees  F.,  the  buttermilk  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  very  rich  and  the  butter  soft.  The  same  re¬ 
sult  would  be  obtained  if  thin  sweet  cream  contain¬ 
ing  15  to  20  per  cent  fat  were  churned  at  this  high 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  what  the  buttermilk  would  contain  if  a 
thin  sweet  cream  were  churned  at  a  temperature  as 
low  as  50  degrees  F.,  because  we  are  not  generally 
able  to  churn  cream  at  this  temperature.  The  butter 
will  not  come  under  such  conditions.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  sweet  cream  are  obtained  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  cream  as  rich  as  possible,  and  churning  at  as 
low  a  temperature  as  possible. 

Churning  Gathered  Cream. 

Gathered  cream  is  almost  always  thin,  and  seldom 
sweet,  especially  if  it  is  collected  from  a  route  40 
miles  long,  and  includes  a  collection  taken  up  from 
40  or  more  farms.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  we  hear  of 
sweet-cream  butter  being  made  at  a  gathered  cream 
factory.  When  the  cream  arrives  at  the  factory,  it  is 
generally  sour,  and  in  warm  weather,  ripe  enough  to 
be  churned  at  once  ;  but  because  of  its  being  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  so  many  different  contributions,  it  is  all 
poured  into  one  large  vat  and  allowed  to  stand,  at 
least,  six  hours.  If  left  in  the  ripening  vat  for  a  few 
hours  and  well  stirred  occasionally,  the  mixture  will 
become  more  evenly  soured  and  a  thinner  buttermilk 
be  obtained  than  if  it  be  churned  when  first  received. 
Gathered  cream  usually  contains  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  fat,  and  is  churned  at  about  60  degrees  F. ; 
churning  at  a  lower  temperature  would  require  too 
much  time  and,  probably,  would  not  improve  the  but¬ 
ter  or  the  buttermilk  to  any  great  extent. 

Separator  Cream. 

Separator  cream  is  what  the  buttermaker  at  cream¬ 
eries  usually  has  to  deal  with.  It  is  somewhat  purecr 
than  the  milk  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  as 
can  be  seen  by  examining  the  contents  of  a  separator 
bowl  after  it  has  skimmed  a  few  thousand  pounds  of 
milk.  The  milk  has,  also,  been  quite  thoroughly 
aerated  by  .the  separator,  and  although  this  aeration 
and  the  sediment  removed  from  the  milk  by  the  sepa¬ 
rator  help  to  make  the  cream  purer  than  the  milk 
from  which  it  was  obtained,  many  of  the  taints  and 
bad  flavors  of  filthy  milk  are  still  retained  in  the 
cream. 

The  necessity  of  cooling  the  cream  as  soon  as  it  is 
obtained  from  the  separator  is  so  commonly  known 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  this  fact.  The 
fat  in  cream  cools  much  more  slowly  than  the  serum, 
consequently  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cream  at  a 
cooling  temperature  long  enough  for  the  fat  to  solidify 
or  crystaiize.  It  is  the  common  practice  at  cream¬ 
eries  to  leave  the  cream  in  the  ripening  vat  about  the 
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same  number  of  hourB  each  day.  The  milk  is  all 
separated  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  cream  is  churned  the  next  morning  at  about 
the  same  time  every  day.  ThiB  routine  is  followed 
regardless  of  the  variation  in  the  ripeness  of  the  milk 
or  the  condition  of  the  cream  on  different  days. 

Acid  Test  of  Cream. 

Very  few  creameries  use  any  test  for  ascertaining' 
the  acidity  of  the  cream  during  its  ripening,  but  it  is 
put  into  the  ripening  vat  and  left  there  until  the  but- 
termaker,  or  his  other  work,  rather  than  the  cream, 
is  in  the  best  condition  for  churning.  Since  the  milk 
from  which  the  cream  is  obtained  is  subjected  to 
such  a  variety  of  treatment  by  the  patrons,  the  cream 
from  this  milk  will  necessarily  possess  the  different 
degrees  of  sweetness  or  sourness  that  the  milk  con¬ 
tained,  and  if  each  lot  of  cream  is  ripened  at  about 
the  same  temperature  every  dsy  for  the  same  number 
of  hours,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  expect  a  uniformity 
in  the  ripeness  of  each  lot  of  cream  when  it  is 
churned.  Buttermaaers  understand  why  this  is  true. 
They  know  that  cream  from  pure,  sweet  milk  is  not 
nearly  so  ripe  after  standing  20  hours  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  56  degrees  F.  as  cream  from  slightly  tainted 
or  sour  milk  will  be  if  it  is  kept  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Creameries  have 
to  deal  with  milk  of  many  varieties  between  these 
two  extremes,  consequently  should  test  the  ripeness 
of  each  lot  of  cream  and  govern  the  ripening  accord¬ 
ingly.  in  order  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  the  ripeness 
of  each  lot  of  cream  when  it  is  churned. 

Alkaline  Tablet  Jest. 

I  have  received  many  requests  to  explain  the  use  of 
alkaline  tablets  for  testing  the  acidity  of  either  milk 
or  cream,  and  show  how  they  can  be  used  to  aid  the 
buttermaker  in  obtaining  uniformity  in  the  ripeness 
of  cream.  Each  one  of  the  tablets  contains  a  stand¬ 
ard  amount  of  alkali,  and  by  dissolving  a  definite 
number  of  them  in  a  certain  amount  of  water,  the 
solution  thus  obtained  will  be  of  a  standard  strength. 
When  this  colored  liquid  is  poured  into  a  certain 
amount  of  cream  in  a  white  cup,  the  cream  remains 
uncolored  until  all  its  acid  is  neutralized.  As  soon  as 
the  acidity  of  the  cream  is  completely  neutralized  by 
the  tablet  solution,  the  cream  in  the  cup  becomes 
pink  colored,  and  the  operator  notes  how  much  tablet 
solution  is  required  to  produce  this  pink  color  in  the 
cream.  The  process  is  something  like  measuring  the 
sourness  of  lemonade  by  finding  out  how  many  lumps 
of  sugar  of  a  certain  size  it  is  necessary  to  add  to 
the  lemon  juice  in  order  to  make  it  sweet.  The  sourer 
the  lemonade  the  more  sugar  is  required  to  sweeten 
it,  and  so  the  ripe  cream  takes  more  tablet  solution 
to  produce  the  pink  color  than  a  sweet  cream.  The 
amount  of  acidity  in  the  cream  is  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  tablet  solution  used  in  each  test. 

The  Standard  Solution. 

The  standard  tablet  solution  is  easily  made  of  a 
convenient  strength  by  dissolving  five  tablets  in  50 
centimeters  of  water  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  A 
20  centimeter  pipette  is  used  for  measuring  the  cream, 
and  the  per  cent  of  acidity  in  the  cream  is  found  by 
multiplying  by  two  the  number  of  centimeters  of 
tablet  solution  required  to  produce  the  pink  color  in 
the  20  c.  c.  of  cream.  Each  centimeter  of  tablet  solu¬ 
tion  is  approximately  equal  to  two- hundredths  of  one 
per  cent  of  acidity,  so  that  10  c.  c.  tablet  solution 
represents  about  0,2  per  cent  acid,  20  c.  c.  0.4  per  cent, 
25  c.  c.  0.5  per  cent  acid,  and  so  on. 

Sourness  of  Sweet  Cream. 

Cream  that  is  sweet  to  the  taste  and  smell  may  con¬ 
tain  from  0.15  to  0.30  per  cent  acidity.  This  is  quite 
a  wide  range  in  the  acidity  which  cann  ot  be  measured 
by  taste  or  smell  ;  but  the  sweet  cream  which  contains 
0.3  per  cent  acid  will  ripen  much  faster  in  a  given 
time  than  one  having  only  0.15  per  cent  acidity,  if 
both  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature.  T  his  shows 
the  advantage  of  testing  the  acidity  of  each  lot  of 
cream  when  it  is  first  put  into  the  cream  vat.  The 
cream  with  0.3  percent  acid  will  ripen  so  much  faster 
than  one  with  only  0.15  per  cent  acid,  that  they  must 
be  kept  at  different  temperatures  if  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  same  amount  of  acid  developed  at  churning 
time,  which  is  usually  about  the  same  number  of 
hours  from  the  time  the  cream  is  put  into  the  ripen¬ 
ing  vat. 

The  great  majority  of  buttermakers  ripen  cream 
about  twenty  hours  and  then  churn  it.  Very  few  prac¬ 
tice  holding  the  cream  40  hours  before  it  is  churned. 
During  its  ripening,  an  acid  test  should  occasionally  be 
made  of  the  thoroughly  mixed  cream  ;  this  will  show 
whether  the  ripening  should  be  checked  by  cooling 
the  cream  or  hastened  by  warming  it.  Since  the 
buttermaker  can  easily  check  or  hasten  the  cream 
ripening,  by  either  cooling  or  warming  the  cream,  he 
can  use  a  starter  or  ripen  the  cream  without  one,  for 
either  20  or  40  hours,  if  he  will  test  the  acidity  every 
few  hours  and  find  how  fast  the  ripening  is  progressing. 


Acidity  of  Properly  Ripened  Cream. 

If  cream  is  allowed  to  ripen  much  beyond  0.6  per 
cent  of  acidity,  the  butter  will  often  have  a  sour 
flavor,  from  over  ripe  cream.  When  cream  has 
reached  this  point  of  0.6  per  cent  acid,  it  should  be 
cooled  at  once  and  kept  as  cold  as  possible,  50  degrees 
F.,  or  lower,  until  it  is  churned.  Very  little  acidity 
will  develop  in  cream  which  is  cooled  to  50  degrees 
F.,  but  it  will  ripen  very  fast  at  70  degrees  F. 

The  efforts  of  the  buttermaker  should  be  directed 
towards  ripening  the  cream  up  to  about  0  6  per  cent 
acid,  and  no  further,  and  this  amount  of  acidity 
should  be  attained  a  few  hours  before  churning  time, 
in  order  that  the  cream  may  be  cooled  during  these 
few  hours  and  reduced  to  a  low  churning  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  the  cream  has  not  been  sufficiently  ripened, 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  flavor  in  the  butter,  and  if  it 
is  over  ripened  the  butter  will  have  a  sour  flavor. 
The  acid  test  is  an  aid  to  uniform  butter  flavor,  by 
showing  when  the  cream  has  developed  a  certain 
amount  of  acidity.  e.  h.  farbington. 

Wisconsin  Dairy  School. 


TIMBER  LANDS  TURNED  TO  GRASS. 


HOW  THE  WORK  WAS  DONE  IN  WISCONSIN. 


Thirteen  years  ago,  we  purchased  a  farm  in  this 
county,  part  of  which  consisted  of  bottom  timberland. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  it  into  a  hay  meadow,  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  prove  a  losing 
or  paying  undertaking,  we  kept  strict  account  of  the 
expense  and  income  of  the  same  ;  every  day’s  labor 
that  we  put  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  team  work,  was 
charged  up  to  the  land  at  the  same  rate  that  we  were 
paying  for  hired  labor  at  the  time  that  it  was  done. 
This  included  cutting  and  hauling  of  the  timber  as 
well  as  the  cutting  and  taking  away  the  hay  crop, 
burning  of  the  brush  and  rubbish,  cost  of  grass  seed 
used,  etc.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  result  up  to 


date. 


Dr. 


To  cutting  wood,  clearing  and  burning  brusb . $882.11 

To  grass  seed,  and  sowing  the  same . . . ••••••• 

To  cutting,  hauling  and  stacking  172  tons  of  bay,  at  $1.50..  238.00 

Total . $1,139.56 


Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  first 
cost  of  the  land  was  only  about  $12  per  acre,  and  the 
cost  of  clearing  it  added  to  the  expense  of  harvesting 
the  several  crops  of  hay  foots  up  $38  per  acre  more, 
this  appears  like  a  very  heavy  outlay  ;  but  as  a  good 
share  of  the  labor  performed  was  done  by  ourselves, 
and  with  our  own  teams,  at  a  time  when  farm  work 
was  not  rushing,  and  as  the  balance  of  the  ledger 
shows  favorably,  $38  per  acre  invested  in  the  land  so 
cleared  has  proved  to  be  a  good  investment,  as  witness 
the  following  : 

Cr. 


By  wood  used  and  sold  for  firewood,  and  fence  posts . 

By  improvement  to  laud,  scraping,  ditching,  etc . 

By  172  tons  of  hay  sold  and  used,  at  $5,  $6,  and  $7  per  ton. 


.$885.44 
.  45.50 
.1069.00 


Total 


$2,000.00 


This  leaves  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $860,  and  as  the 
cleared  tract  consists  of  about  30  acres,  it  shows  an 
actual  income  of  something  more  than  $28  per  acre, 
at  the  end  of  10  years,  over  and  above  the  outlay.  No 
interest  account  on  money  invested  or  received  has 
been  kept,  but  the  improvement  to  the  land  has 
doubled,  if  not  trebled,  its  former  value.  As  the 
result  at  the  start  was  very  uncertain  as  to  its  pay¬ 
ing,  the  outcome  might  encourage  others  who  own 
such  lands  to  do  likewise. 

Part  of  the  land  was  heavily  timbered  years  ago, 
as  a  great  many  standing  stumps  showed,  and  to 
make  such  land  available  for  a  hay  meadow  was  a 
big  job  indeed.  As  the  way  we  accomplished  this 
might  be  new  to  others  in  some  respects,  I  would  add 
that  a  start  was  made  on  the  most  level,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  highest  part  of  the  land.  Instead  of 
digging  out  the  stumps  and  trees  (unless  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  small),  we  cut  them  near  and  almost  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  allow  the 
mower  to  run  over  them.  This  is  very  hard  work, 
and  in  consequence  of  it,  many  a  man  refuses  to  do  it 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  work  of  cutting  the 
stumps  was  mostly  hired  and  paid  for  by  the  day, 
and  where  the  trees  were  cut  and  made  into  firewood 
or  posts,  we  usually  paid  10  cents  per  cord  more  than 
the  running  price.  This  is  inducement  enough  to 
most  men  to  do  the  work  as  required.  The  stumps 
which  are  ordinarily  left  above  ground,  if  cut  even 
with  the  surface,  will  make  more  than  enough  wood 
to  pay  the  extra  10  cents  per  cord,  so  that  we  virtually 
get  the  worst  part  of  the  clearing  done  free  of  cost  on 
account  of  such  wood  otherwise  going  to  waste. 

The  first  three  or  four  seasons,  the  limbs  of  trees 
and  brush  were  piled  in  large  piles  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  them  later  ;  this  proved  very  unsatisfactory, 
as  in  nearly  every  instance,  when  trying  to  burn  them 
where  they  lay,  we  failed,  and  were  obliged  to  start 
fires  outside  and  rehandle  all  that  we  wished  to  burn, 
thus  requiring  a  good  deal  of  extra  labor.  Later  on, 
and  to  avoid  this,  as  well  as  to  cheapen  the  labor,  we 


tried  the  following  plan,  and  with  such  success  that 
hereafter  we  shall  follow  it  unless  a  still  better  way  is 
found.  The  woodchoppers  are  now  required  to  throw 
all  limbs  that  are  not  wanted  for  fuel,  etc.,  one  way, 
and  instead  of  making  high  piles,  lay  them  in  rather 
low  and  flat  piles.  As  soon  as  an  acre,  more  or  less, 
has  been  cut  over,  we  hitch  a  span  of  horses  to  the 
horse  hayrake,  and  commence  gathering  these  limbs, 
large  and  small,  with  it.  The  rake  teeth  are  elevated 
after  driving  up  to  the  piles,  and  the  team  is  backed 
one  or  two  feet  over  the  butt  ends  of  the  limbs  ;  the 
teeth  are  then  dropped,  and  the  horses  started  for  the 
place  where  we  burn  the  brush.  Although  at  first 
one  might  think  the  rake  would  soon  give  out,  it  will, 
notwithstanding  the  rubbing  and  slashing  as  well  as 
squeaking  and  scraping  that  the  work  occasions,  stand 
the  racket.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  on  the  rake,  and  an¬ 
other  instance  in  which  manufacturers  do  not  always 
know  to  what  use  their  tools  are  frequently  put.  But 
if  one  has  a  good  steel  rake,  it  will  do  that  kind  of 
work  and  do  away  with  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
brush  burning,  because  it  can  be  done  not  only  quicker 
but  a  great  deal  cleaner  and,  in  consequence,  better 
than  with  half  a  dozen  hands.  All  one  needs  is  one 
or  two  good  rousing  fires  instead  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
and  may  be  more.  One  or  two  men  will  handle  and 
burn  the  brush  as  it  is  gathered  from  a  radius  of 
eight  or  ten  rods,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  land 
in  nice  shape  to  seed  to  grass. 

It  frequently  happens  on  some  bottom  lands  that 
the  lowest  places  are  too  soft  to  bear  up  a  team  and 
loaded  wagon;  in  such  a  case,  the  brush  may  be  util¬ 
ized  there.  In  gathering  the  brush  in  the  manner 
described,  we  find  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground 
it  materially  interferes  with  rapid  progress,  and  it 
should  be  done,  if  possible,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
none. 

After  clearing  in  the  manner  described,  the  first, 
second,  and,  sometimes,  the  third  crop  consists  largely 
of  weeds  ;  these  are  looked  after  during  their  growth, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  about  to  blossom,  we  com¬ 
mence  to  use  the  mower  and  cut  what  brush  may 
have  grown,  together  with  a  little  grass  here  and 
there.  If  necessary,  on  account  of  weeds,  we  repeat 
the  operation  during  the  season.  These  cuttings  are 
left  on  the  ground  one  or  two  days,  so  as  to  cure,  and 
although  one  might  feel  inclined  to  touch  a  match  to 
them,  we  raked  all  together  in  windrows,  and  as  we 
needed  bedding  for  the  stock,  this  mixture  of  smart- 
weeds,  pigweeds,  thistles,  foxtail,  golden  rod,  Tickle- 
grass,  boneset,  Prickly  ash,  willows,  flags  and  at 
least,  as  many  more  different  kinds  added,  wero 
taken  home  and  stacked  in  the  yard.  In  this  way, 
we  unexpectedly  discovered  that,  especially  during 
the  winter,  horses  and  cattle  will  eat  nearly  every¬ 
thing  mentioned,  clean,  and  you  need  not  starve 
them  to  it,  either,  as  in  the  case  of  feeding  rye  hay. 
Our  stock  is  fed  about  all  the  good  Timothy  hay  and 
corn  stalks,  as  well  as  some  clover,  peas  and  oats 
mixed,  that  they  will  eat  clean  ;  yet  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  these  weeds  that  they  like,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence,  eat  nearly  all  of  them  if  given  to  them  in 
small  quantities,  so  we  take  them  away  in  preference 
to  burning  them. 

We  have,  during  this  period,  sown  some  grass  seed 
annually  on  such  places  as  needed  it,  but  aside  from 
this,  have  had  hardly  any  expense  to  speak  of  except¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  newly-cleared  portions  free  from 
brush  that  showed  here  and  there  at  first.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result, 
as  the  income  from  such  land  is  a  sure  source  of 
revenue,  first  on  account  of  there  being  no  expense 
for  fertilizing  such  meadows,  because  of  the  annual 
overflows.  Then  early  and  late,  and  during  the  hot 
test  portions  of  our  dry  summers,  it  yields  unfailing 
pasturage.  Owners  of  similar  lands  may  consider 
themselves  fortunate.  J.  v.  l. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Chemicals  for  a  Wheat  Crop. 

G.  L.  G.,  Oneida,  If.  Y.—l  can  get  land  plaster  for  $3  per  ton. 
What  chemicals  shall  I  use  with  one  ton  of  plaster  for  a  fertilizer 
for  wheat  ?  Where  can  l  get  them ,  and  what  will  be  the  cost  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  you  to  mix  plaster  with 
other  chemicals  to  make  a  wheat  fertilizer.  Plaster 
or  sulphate  of  lime  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Its  greatest  value  is  in  “fixing”  or  holding 
ammonia,  which  it  does  when  put  with  manure  or 
sprinkled  in  the  stables.  We  would  never  use  plaster 
at  all  except  as  a  part  of  manure — using  at  first  m  the 
stables  or  yards,  and  thus  getting  a  double  use  from  it. 
The  simplest  wheat  fertilizer  you  can  make  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  parts  fine  ground  bone  and  one  part 
muriate  of  potash.  Use  this  when  sowing  the  wheat, 
as  heavily  as  you  can  afford  and,  the  following 
spring,  use  200  pounds  or  more  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre.  These  chemicals  may  be  bought  of  the  fertilizer 
firms  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  cost  will 
depend  upon  the  quantity  bought  and  the  ability  to 
pay  cash. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper .1 

The  Cottony  Maple  Scale. 

E.  M.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich. — I  inclose  a  scale  insect  of  some  kind. 
If  this  is  likely  to  prove  a  pest,  will  you  let  me  know  ?  I  have 
found  only  two,  and  destroyed  the  other. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SUNDERLAND. 

The  specimen  sent  proved  to  be  one  of  our  largest 
scale  insects.  The  mass  of  white  cottony  material, 
as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the  insect  itself,  which  is 
secreted  by  it,  gives  this  scale  a  peculiar  and  striking 
appearance.  The  insect  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Cottony  Maple  scale,  as  it  usually  occurs  most  numer¬ 
ously  upon  maples  ;  it  is  often  found  upon  grape  and 
Virginia  creeper  also.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Plum 
Lecanium  scale,  which  did  so  much  damage  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  plum  orchards  two  years  ago.  The 
scientific  name  of  this  maple  pest  is  Pulvinaria  in- 
numerabilis.  In  June,  the  full-grown  female  insect 
begins  to  excrete  from  beneath  the  scale,  the  white 
cottony  material  in  which  she  soon  lays  her  eggs.  At 
this  time,  the  insect  feeds  ravenously,  pumping  sap 
from  the  plant  continuously  in  such  quantities  that 
there  is  a  constant  excretion  of  the  same  sweet  liquid 
substance  which  plant-lice  secrete — “  honey-dew  ”  ; 
so  copiously  is  this  honey-dew  secreted  that  it  often 
drips  to  the  ground.  The  brown,  exceedingly  minute 
eggs  to  the  enormous  number  of  nearly  2,000  are 
forced  into  the  fluffy  white  mass.  The  great  mass  of 
these  eggs  hatch  about  July  1,  some  earlier  and  some 
later.  At  this  time,  infested  twigs  and  leaves  will  be 
literally  swarming  with  the  young  lice,  which  fix 
themselves  along  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  and  begin 
pumping  out  the  sap.  Before  the  leaves  fall  in 
autumn,  the  females  migrate  to  the  bark  of  the 
branches,  where  they  continue  to  feed  as  long  as  the 
sap  flows,  when  they  become  torpid  and  remain  so 
until  spring.  They  winter  in  about  a  half-grown 
condition.  When  spring  opens,  they  feed  ravenously 
and  grow  fast. 

The  insect  rarely  kills  trees  outright,  but  it  often 
seriously  weakens  maple  shade  trees.  Where  practic¬ 
able,  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  off  and  burn  infested 
branches.  But  the  insect  can  be  killed  with  a  spray 
of  whale-oil  soap  or  of  kerosene  emulsion.  I  think  a 
thorough  application  of  the  former  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  dissolved  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  water,  pat 
on  in  the  fall  after  growth  has  stopped,  would  kill 
the  scale  going  into  hibernation.  The  young  scales 
could  easily  be  killed  with  a  more  dilute  solution  if 
applied  about  July  15,  but  it  would  be  a  big  job  to 
hit  the  scales  then,  as  they  are  on  the  leaves.  Re¬ 
member  the  insect  sucks  its  food,  therefore  must  be 
hit  with  the  spray. 

A  New  Blight  on  Plums. 

C.  E.  L.,  Chester,  Conn. — I  have  an  apricot  tree  which  bloomed 
profusely.  As  they  were  about  at  the  setting  stage,  the  small 
branches  seemed  to  turn  brown  and  shriveled  as  though  touched 
by  fire,  consequently,  I  have  scarcely  a  fruit.  A  native  plum 
from  Wisconsin  acted  the  same.  Is  it  a  disease,  and  is  it  prevent¬ 
able?  The  blossoms  seemed  all  right. 

Ans. — I  suspect  that  both  the  apricot  and  native 
plum  trees  were  attacked  by  a  bacterial  blight  which 
has  appeared  this  year  in  many  plum  orchards  in  the 
country.  Our  bacteriologist  here  has  begun  a  careful 
study  of  the  disease,  but  I  have  not  yet  learned  his 
conclusions  as  to  whether  it  is  identical  with  the 
well-known  “  fire-blight”  of  the  pear  or  not.  The 
pear  blight- is  known  to  attack  apple  and  quince  trees. 
The  blighting  of  the  plum  seems  to  be  something 
new.  I  was  in  an  orchard  a  few  weeks  ago  where 
only  certain  varieties  of  plums  were  blighted.  The 
only  help  for  this  disease  is  to  cut  out  and  burn  all 
blighted  branches  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered.  In 
cutting,  be  careful  to  cut  several  inches  below  the 
diseased  portion,  and  do  not  draw  the  knife  through 
the  diseased  part  without  carefully  cleaning  the 
blade  of  all  germs  before  cutting  a  new  branch. 

m.  v.  8. 

"  Gold  Bugs  "  on  Sweet  Potatoes. 

IF.  E.  T.,  Laddonia,  Mo. — I  mail  some  bugs  that  are  eating  my 
sweet  potato  plants.  They  look  very  much  like  gold  when  on  the 
plants,  but  change  their  color  when  I  put  them  in  a  bottle. 

Ans. — The  little  beetles  which  W.  E.  T.  reports  as 
feeding  upon  his  sweet  potatoes  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  insects  I  have  seen.  In  life,  they  resemble 
closely  a  piece  of  golden  tinsel,  or  as  one  author  puts 
it,  a  drop  of  molten  gold.  The  insect  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Golden  Tortoise  beetle.  It  is  about 
three-eighths  inch  long,  and  bears  the  jaw-breaking 
scientific  name  of  Coptocycla  aurichalcea.  The  pretty 
beetles  appear  soon  after  the  potato  plants  get 
started,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  and  cover  them 
with  a  protective  excrementitious  matter  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  irregular  black  daubs,  not 
exceeding  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  From 
these  eggs,  the  larvaa  or  grubs  hatch  in  a  few  days, 


and  they  are  as  ugly  and  repulsive  as  the  beetles  are 
pretty  and  attractive.  They  are  flattened,  oval  in 
shape,  and  spiny,  and  are  furnished  with  a  fork  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  body  that  is  usually  carried  as  a 
shield  turned  up  over  the  back,  upon  which  the  grub 
piles  its  excrement  and  all  of  its  cast-off  clothes  or 
skins,  so  that,  when  half -grown  and  more,  these  grubs 
are  very  repulsive  in  aspect.  This  habit  has  earned 
for  them  the  common  name  of  “  peddlers.”  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  habit  of  carrying  a  shield  of  excrementi¬ 
tious  material  is,  probably,  that  it  serves  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  natural  enemies  ;  few  birds  or  predaceous 
insects  attack  such  a  filthy  mass  as  these  larvae  seem. 
In  the  case  of  the  Golden  Tortoise  beetle,  the  grubs 
carry  the  tail  fork  directly  over  the  back,  and  the 
excrement  is  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  regular  tri- 
lobed  pattern  on  the  back.  When  full  grown,  the 
grubs  change  to  pupte,  and  in  about  a  week  later,  the 
beetles  develop. 

These  pretty  Tortoise  beetles  may  be  killed  with 
Paris-green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  in  150  gallons  of 
water.  It  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  spraying  very 
thoroughly,  putting  it  on  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  as  far  as  possible.  The  application  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  and  when 
the  beetles  make  their  first  appearance.  The  object 
should  be  to  kill  the  adults  before  they  can  find  a 
chance  to  lay  eggs,  and  two  applications  at  intervals 
of  a  week  should  be  sufficient,  if  done  thoroughly. 

M.  v.  s. 

Thorough  Cultivation  and  Potato  Bugs. 

Q.  M.  C.,  Higganum,  Conn. — In  1895,  I  had  two  acres  of  stubble 
land  plowed  and  planted  to  potatoes  in  the  usual  way.  The  potato 
bugs  were  there  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  were  up.  It  was  decided 
not  to  use  Paris-green,  thinking  the  potatoes  would  be  better 
without  it,  but  to  pick  the  bugs  off,  which  was  done  at  great  ex¬ 
pense.  I  never  saw  so  many  before;  more  than  a  bushel  of  bugs 
were  daily  captured  and  burned.  In  the  fall,  after  the  potatoes 
were  dug,  the  Tornado  Cutaway  plow  was  brought  out,  and  this 
field  was  used  for  experimental  plowing  in  the  fall  and  spring  of 
1896.  The  land  was  plowed  several  times  with  the  Tornado  Cuta¬ 
way  plow,  also  harrowed  with  the  Cutaway  smoothing  harrow, 
which  made  the  land  very  light  and  smooth.  Then  the  field  was 
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again  planted  to  potatoes,  and  as  we  wished  to  test  the  Cutaway 
smoothing  harrow  on  potatoes,  it  was  run  several  times  over 
them  while  they  were  coming  up  to  three  inches;  then  the  horse- 
hoe  was  used  a  half  dozen  times  to  a  finish.  In  the  meantime,  I 
had  secured  Paris-green  to  go  for  the  bugs,  but  no  bugs  came 
that  year.  The  same  field  has  been  treated  in  tlie  same  manner 
with  the  same  result  this  year,  and  no  potato  bugs  have  been  on 
the  field  in  these  two  years,  and  no  preparation  has  been  used, 
nothing  but  excessive  cultivation  in  both  fall  and  spring.  Will 
somebody  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the  bugs  ?  My  neighbors’ 
fields  all  around  me  are  alive  with  the  potato  bugs,  but  I  have 
none. 

Ans. — As  the  tenderest  stage — the  pupa — of  the 
potato  beetle’s  life  is  passed  in  the  ground,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  kill  many  of  the  insects  ;  there  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  G.  M.  C.  cultivated  so  thoroughly  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  of  the  pupae  in  the  plot.  But  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  his  neighbors’  potato  bugs  do  not  reinfest 
the  plot.  As  every  one  knows  who  has  cared  to  ob¬ 
serve,  this  pestiferous  insect  has  the  faculty  of 
discovering  a  potato  patch  in  the  most  obscure  place 
on  the  farm,  even  though  no  potatoes  have  been 
grown  within  a  mile  or  more  for  years.  I  doubt 
whether  cultivation  is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
seeming  exemption  of  G.  M.  C.’s  potatoes  from  the 
beetle,  for  there  are,  probably,  hundreds  of  plots  in 
the  country  which  receive  as  thorough  and  frequent 
cultivation  that  are  yearly  infested  with  the  pest. 
However,  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  several  instances 
within  the  past  few  weeks  which  strongly  indicate 
that  there  is  more  in  thorough  cultivation  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  plants  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of 
their  insect  and  fungous  enemies  than  we  have 
imagined.  I  saw  one  instance  where  the  dreaded  San 
Jos6  scale  was  apparently  being  “grown  off,”  as  the 
owner  expressed  it,  by  keeping  the  trees  healthy  and 
vigorous.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
healthy  tree  or  plant  will  withstand  the  attacks  of 
insects  or  fungi  much  better  than  a  sickly,  unculti¬ 
vated,  improperly  fed  one. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  an  unusual  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  enemies  of  the  potato  beetle  in  the  plot 
under  discussion.  Instances  are  reported  almost  every 


year  where  the  enemies  have  held  the  pest  in  check 
in  certain  localities.  I  can  offer  no  further  sugges¬ 
tions  without  carefully  looking  over  the  ground  and 
knowing  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  m  v.  a. 

Alfalfa  in  New  York  State. 

E.  S.,  Uwchland,  Pa. — Have  any  of  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  readers  made 
a  success  of  growing  Alfalfa  in  the  Middle  States?  A  Canadian 
told  me  that  he  succeeds  with  it  there,  and  it  thrives  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  California,  in  which  State  I  am  familiar  with  its 
growth  and  feed  value.  I  have  it  planted  here  on  a  sandy  loam, 
and  as  yet  it  is  not  an  entire  success.  Possibly,  the  soil  is  not 
fertile  enough,  and  we  shall  try  top-dressing  it. 

Ans. — A  number  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State 
have  reported  excellent  success  with  Alfalfa.  The 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  Alfalfa,  for  which  we  advise  you 
to  send.  Alfalfa  is  a  sun  plant.  It  cannot  stand  wet 
feet  or  too  much  cloudy  weather.  It  needs  a  rich, 
warm  soil,  with  open,  porous  subsoil.  It  must  not  be 
seeded  with  other  crops.  We  shall  soon  give  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  eastern  Alfalfa  growers. 

How  to  Build  a  Root  Cellar. 

II.  L.  C.,  Canton,  Ohio. — How  can  I  best  make  a  root  cellar  on 
a  natural  gravel  mound  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  40  feet  across? 
Could  I  not  excavate  a  cellar  in  this  mound  by  plowing  and  scrap¬ 
ing  right  through  it,  making  a  cut,  say  12  feet  wide  on  the  bottom, 
and  let  the  sides  slope  back  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  building  retaining  walls  ?  Then  could  I  put  a  good  root  over 
all,  with  plates  resting  on  the  earth,  and  an  overhead  floor  cov¬ 
ered  two  feet  deep  with  sawdust  or  chaff  to  exclude  frost,  and 
have  slides  through  the  roof  to  unload  potatoes  through  ?  Would 
this  be  practicable  ?  If  not,  how  can  I  make  one  in  this  bank  ? 

Ans. — To  build  a  root  cellar  in  the  manner  pur¬ 
posed,  would  not  be  practicable.  The  gravel  is  so 
unstable  that,  unless  some  method  of  bracing  the 
walls  be  used,  there  will  be  constant  danger  of  the 
gravel  caving  in  on  the  sides.  This  danger  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  driving  close  to  the  cellar  for 
the  purpose  of  unloading  potatoes  or  roots.  A  com¬ 
mon  way  of  constructing  root  cellars  is  illustrated  at 
Fig.  204.  Excavate  by  means  of  a  scraper,  and  then 
set  up  the  retaining  walls.  The  upright  pieces  at  the 
sides  should  be  2  by  4  studding,  placed  not  more  than 
four  feet  apart.  If  no  floor  be  laid,  these  studding 
should  be  secured  at  the  bottom  by  sinking  them  into 
the  earth.  The  siding,  consisting  of  inch  boards,  is 
nailed  to  the  studding  before  raising  them  in  place. 
The  joists,  a  b,  may  be  2  by  4,  and  the  supports  for  the 
roof,  C  D,  of  the  same  kind  of  material.  The  plates 
secured  to  the  tops  of  the  studding  may  be  somewhat 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  and  part  of 
the  soil  which  was  removed  ia  excavating  thrown 
back  against  the  siding.  The  earth  should  slope  away 
from  the  pit  so  that  all  surface  drainage  shall  flow 
away.  The  space  above  the  joists  may  be  filled  in 
with  straw  to  prevent  freezing  in  the  pit.  Doors  may 
be  placed  at  intervals  in  the  roof  so  that  the  potatoes 
may  be  easily  shoveled  through  chutes  directly  from 
the  wagon.  At  one  end  of  the  pit,  there  should  be 
solid  double  doors  so  that,  if  it  be  desired  to  remove 
the  contents  during  cold  weather,  it  may  be  done 
without  allowing  the  cold  air  to  enter,  l.  a  Clinton. 

Butter  Making  in  Hot  Climate. 

IF.  B.  IF.,  Hopedale  Ranch,  Otis,  N.  M. — We  are  making  batter, 
using  a  separator.  Tne  butter  does  not  separate  properly;  it 
comes,  apparently,  is  taken  off,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
still  butter  in  the  milk.  We  churn  a  second  time,  and  obtain 
about  one-third  as  much  as  at  first.  I  have  heard  of  something 
of  the  kind  before,  but  this  is  our  first  experience.  We  churn 
every  day  in  the  summer,  and  have  from  11  to  12  quarts  of  cream 
at  a  churning.  We  ripen  our  cream  the  same  as  we  didin  the 
North,  using,  in  cool  weather,  a  starter;  none  is  needed  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  night’s  and  next  morning’s  cream  is 
poured  together  and  thoroughly  stirred  the  succeeding  evening. 
The  next  morning  the  cream  is  sour,  and  of  the  consistency  of 
custard.  We  churn  at  a  temperature  of  from  62  to  64  degrees. 
The  butter  is  firm  from  both  the  first  and  second  churnings.  We 
use  no  ice.  The  cows  graze  on  Alfalfa,  and  have  access  to  range 
grass  one  hour  a  day. 

Ans. — Such  complaints  are  not  common  from  dairy¬ 
men  in  hot  countries.  The  chief  difficulty  that  dairy¬ 
men  have  in  the  Southern  States  in  summer  time  is 
the  excessive  heat.  At  college  dairies  they  always 
used  ice,  and  without  this  or  cold  spring  water  to  cool 
the  cream  and  butter,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  but¬ 
ter  in  this  climate.  The  churning  temperature,  62  to 
64  degrees,  which  W.  B.  W.  uses,  is  rather  high  ;  58  to 
60  degrees  would  be  better,  unless  he  is  feeding 
largely  of  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal,  in  which 
case  the  temperature  is  too  low  ;  67  to  70  degrees  would 
then  be  better.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  this  feed 
can  be  had  in  New  Mexico  at  this  season,  or  that  it 
would  be  fed  largely,  even  if  available.  It  may  be 
due  to  abnormal  fermentation  of  the  Alfalfa  eaten, 
consequent  indigestion  of  one  or  more  cows  which 
produce  an  abnormal  cream.  This  has  lately  been  a 
difficulty  with  a  very  fine  Holstein  cow  here  at  the 
college,  when  the  cream  was  churned  separately.  The 
trouble  may  be  in  churning  cream  at  different  ages, 
but  this  is  hardly  probable.  However,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that,  for  a  while,  the  morning  and  evening  milk 
be  churned  separately,  since  this  would  not  increase 
the  work.  If  this  is  not  the  difficulty,  then  it  is  due 
to  the  feed  or  the  churning  temperature,  which  should 
be  carried  above  or  below  until  the  cause  is  removed. 

Texas  Experiment  Station.  h.  h.  harrinqton. 
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Plums  on  the  Sand. 

J.  H.  T.,  Dartmouth,  Mass  — While 
at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  lately,  I  visited  the 
Whipple  small-fruit  farm,  and  in  looking 
over  the  place,  the  elder  Whipple  called 
my  attention  to  a  couple  of  Beach  plum 
bushes  they  had  grafted  with  Burbank 
plum.  They  were,  probably,  two  or 
three  years  old,  and  were  loaded  with 
fruit.  They  had  grown  higher  than  my 
head,  and  I  think  higher  than  the  bushes 
around.  The  grafts  were  looking  thrifty, 
while  the  wild  bushes  were  looking 
rather  scrawny  at  best.  They  had  Abund¬ 
ance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma  trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  place,  but  the  Burbank  led 
the  whole,  being  heavily  loaded,  while 
the  others  were  only  lightly  set. 

Bugs  and  Blight  on  Potatoes. 

D.  H.,  Rochelle,  III  — For  the  past 
few  years,  I  have  been  growing  for  the 
main  potato  crop,  Early  Ohio  and 
World’s  Fair  for  early,  and  R.  N.-Y.  No. 

2  and  Carman  No.  3,  for  late.  The  past 
two  seasons  I  have  been  obliged  to  spray 
for  beetles  the  early  sorts  only.  U  ntil 
the  present  season,  I  had  attributed  the 
cause  to  earliness  entirely,  as  the  early 
varieties  were  invariably  planted  first 
and  came  up  first,  giving  the  bugs  an 
opportunitj  to  begin  operations,  conse¬ 
quently  the  later  sorts  were  compara¬ 
tively  unmolested.  But  the  present 
season  (the  most  buggy  one  for  many 
years)  I  find  that  the  time  of  planting 
has  little  to  do  with  it.  A  part  of  one 
field  was  planted  to  Carman  No.  3,  Ban¬ 
ner  and  Flagle  ;  two  weeks  later,  the 
rest  was  planted  to  Carman  No.  1,  and 
Early  Ohio.  The  late  varieties  came  up 
about  a  week  ahead  of  the  others.  The 
Carman  No.  1,  Flagle  and  Early  Ohio 
have  been  sprayed  twice  for  bugs,  the 
Carman  No.  3,  and  Banner  only  once, 
and  if  the  whole  field  had  been  as  free 
from  bugs  as  these  two  varieties,  no 
spraying  would  have  been  needed. 

In  another  plot,  Early  Ohio,  Early 
Thoroughbred,  Bovee,  Uncle  Sam,  Green 
Mountain,  Polo,  and  one  little  tuber  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  were  planted,  all  at 
the  same  time.  With  the  exception  of 
Sir  Walter,  all  have  been  badly  infested 
with  bugs,  and  have  been  sprayed  three 
times,  and  I  expect  to  spray  the  fourth 
time.  The  beetles  seemed  to  concentrate 
upon  the  Bovee  more  than  any  other 
variety,  perhaps  because  of  its  feeble 
growth  at  the  start ;  numerous  hills  were 
destroyed  by  old  bugs.  A  small  plot 
was  planted  to  Early  Ohio,  June  6,  as  an 
experiment  to  see  whether  lace  plant¬ 
ing  would  escape  the  bugs  ;  but  to-day 
(July  1),  they  are  covered  with  old  bugs, 
and  many  young  beetles  of  all  sizes  that 
have  traveled,  at  least,  six  rods  from 
other  plots.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  have 
seemed  to  me  almost  blight-proof.  Last 
year,  all  varieties,  both  early  and  late, 
died  from  blight,  but  Carman  No.  3,  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  Flagle  were  the  last  to 
succumb.  While  blight  will  come  to  all 
fields  not  persistently  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  sooner  or  later,  in 
seasons  of  general  blight,  I  believe  that 
thorough  cultivation  and  vigorous  seed 
go  a  long  way  toward  immunity  from 
blight. 

Government  Reports  and  Cutworms. 

B.  F.  B.,  Brockton,  Mass — I  have  a 
large  number  of  Government  agricul¬ 
tural  reports  which  were  published  years 
ago,  which  were  printed  on  heavy,  stiff 
paper.  I  cut  out  the  leaves,  take  about 
a  dozen  at  a  time  and  make  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  with  a  penknife  a  hole  large  enough 
to  fit  around  the  plant ;  then  draw  the 
knife  from  the  hole  to  one  side  of  the 
paper.  I  take  one  sheet  of  the  paper, 
open  the  slot  and  draw  it  around  the 
plant  to  the  round  hole.  This  will  keep 
the  Cutworm  away  from  the  plant,  and 
I  think  it  makes  those  old  reports  of 


some  use.  A  man  could  apply  these 
remedies  to  a  great  many  plants  in  a 
day’s  time.  A  great  many  people  don’t 
know  how  to  keep  borers  out  of  peach 
trees.  In  an  experience  of  50  years,  I  have 
never  known  the  fly  to  lay  eggs  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  that  had  air-slaked  lime 
about  it.  It  should  be  kept  about  the 
tree  during  the  summer  months.  Another 
remedy  is  to  cut  heavy  paper  into  strips 
about  a  foot  wide  and  long  enough  to 
wind  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  dig 
away  a  little  of  the  earth  about  the 
trunk,  wind  the  paper  around,  and  tie 
it  with  a  string;  then  throw  the  earth 
back  and  the  tree  is  safe. 

Quack  Grass  in  Nebraska. 

S.  B.  C  ,  Townsend,  Neb  — In  answer 
to  F.  A.  B  ,  of  Lewisville,  Wash.,  who 
wishes  to  know  how  to  kill  Quack  grass 
in  an  orchard,  I  will  state  my  experience 
with  it  in  New  York  State  in  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  his.  To  exterminate 
it  entirely  in  rich  soil,  one  must  shake 
the  roots  out  with  a  fork  from  each  fur¬ 
row  as  plowed,  and  haul  them  away 
where  they  cannot  touch  the  soil  to  grow 
again.  It  will  need  to  be  done  every 
year  to  keep  them  from  forming  a  solid 
mass.  By  doing  this  one  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  seed  bed  for  growing  a  crop  where 
the  trees  are  small. 

Manure  Shed  for  a  Bank  Barn. 

W.  B  ,  Portage,  O — l  have  one  and 
keep  my  cattle  up  all  winter.  My  shed 
is  boarded  up  on  three  sides,  with  plenty 
of  windows,  and  doors  to  drive  through 
to  haul  out  the  manure.  I  have  room 
overhead  to  hold  all  of  ray  straw.  I 
have  mangers  to  pitch  it  into,  so  the 
cattle  can  eat  all  they  want.  I  bed  this 
shed  down  every  night  and  morning. 
My  stock  is  put  into  the  stables  in  the 
barn  every  night,  and  in  the  morning 
when  they  get  through  eating  they  are 
turned  into  the  shed,  where  there  is  a 
good  well  of  water.  There  is  water  by 
them  all  the  time.  They  will  drink  as 
much  in  the  night  as  in  the  day  time. 
Because  of  the  stock  running  on  that 
manure,  it  does  not  heat.  They  have 
that  shed  to  run  in  all  summer,  and  are 
in  it  every  day. 

Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Crimson  Clover. 

G.  D.,  Sanilac  County,  Mich  — I  tried 
cow  peas  here,  fitted  the  ground  in  good 
shape,  and  sowed  two  bushels  about 
June  1,  1895.  The  vines,  if  straightened 
up,  were  higher  than  my  head,  but  just 
started  to  blossom  when  the  frost  struck 
them.  I  also  tried  winter  oats,  sowing 
them  on  a  nice  piece  of  well-fitted 
ground  about  September  5.  They  grew 
finely,  and  whenever  the  snow  would 
thaw  so  that  I  could  see  them,  they 
looked  greener  than  my  wheat,  until 
freezing  and  thawing  weather  came  in 
the  spring,  and  that  fixed  them  all. 

I  also  sowed  Crimson  clover  with  the 
oats,  and  also  one  acre  besides  by  itself, 
which  did  well  until  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  weather  came,  and  it,  also,  died. 
Then  I  sowed  1%  acre  again  in  the 
spring  with  peas  and  oats.  The  same 
fall,  I  could  have  cut  two  or  three  bush¬ 
els  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but  thought  I 
would  let  it  go,  and  see  whether  it 
would  stand  the  winter  ;  but  it  acted 
just  the  same  as  before. 

Making  or  Buying  Poultry  Netting. 

J  C.  S  ,  Ore  Banks,  Va  — Which  shall 
it  be,  200  rods  of  poultry  netting,  or  a 
machine  to  make  an  unlimited  amount  ? 
Situated  as  I  am,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
buy  the  machine  in  case  I  needed  only 
100  rods  of  woven  wire  fencing  of  any 
description  or  size  of  mesh.  The  price 
of  a  good  machine  and  sufficient  wire  to 
make  100  rods  of  wire  fence  is  just  about 
the  same  as  the  cost  of  that  amount  of 
fencing  in  the  roll.  Years  ago,  when 
such  a  thiog  as  an  automatic  fence 
machine  was  not  to  be  had,  I  investigated 
the  matter  thoroughly,  and  if  there  was 
a  single  manufacturer  of  wire  fence  or 
machine  who  did  not  hear  from  me  at 
the  time,  it  was  because  I  did  not  see 
his  advertisement  during  a  scrutinizing 
search  of  all  classes  of  papers,  conducted 


for  several  weeks.  Everybody  had  the 
“best”  article,  but  I  found  that,  by  mak- 
100  rods  of  fence  myself,  I  would  just 
about  have  the  machine  as  my  pay  for 
the  work.  Oa  the  next  100  rods,  I  would 
save  the  cost  of  the  machine.  In  other 
words,  I  would  have  had  to  pay  the 
fence  manufacturer  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  wire,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
buy  a  machine,  so  I  determined  to  give 
myself  the  profitable  job,  and  retain 
this  amount  of  money. 

The  “  standard  ”  size  machine  makes 
a  fence  anywhere  from  4%  to  49%  inches 
high,  with  one  shifting  of  the  spools. 
Should  any  one  desire  to  have  a  woven 
fence  any  higher  than  49 inches,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  weave  the  desired  width 
or  widths,  and  staple  above  the  first. 
Opinions  may  differ,  but  for  my  part,  I 
regard  it  as  a  waste  of  time  and  material 
to  weave  the  fence  any  higher,  as  plain 
strands  of  No.  13  wire  stretched  several 
inches  apart,  will  equally  well  restrain 
Biddy  should  she  get  any  flighty  notions 
in  her  head.  The  ordinary  poultry  net¬ 
ting  is  such  a  flimsy  article,  when  the 
price  is  considered,  that  this  fact  alone 
would  induce  me  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  machine.  By  using,  say  No.  9 
wire  for  top  and  bottom,  No.  13  for  mid¬ 
dle  wires,  and  Nos.  18  or  20  for  mesh, 
one  can  make  a  fence  close  enough  to 
confine  securely  the  smallest  chick,  and 
at  the  same  time,  strong  enough  to  turn 
hogs,  horses  and  cattle. 

But  the  main  reason  why  a  machine 
to  make  the  fence  on  the  ground  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  buying  fencing  in  the  roll,  is 
the  very  one  most  likely  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  For  my  rolling  land,  I  would 
not  accept  readymade  fencing  as  a  gift. 
On  such  lands,  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
make  anything  like  a  halfway  decent 
job  without  much  cutting  and  splicing. 
Even  on  land  to  all  appearances  level, 
not  everybody  can  make  a  really  satis¬ 
factory  job.  Not  so  with  a  machine  on 
the  ground.  It  makes  a  fence  conform 
to  the  undulations  of  the  land,  across 
ravines  and  over  hills. 

Gate  and  corner  posts  cannot  be  made 
any  too  firm.  For  gate  posts,  I  like  my 
“cap”  plan  with  mortise  and  tenon,  as  it 
does  away  with  the  otherwise  necessary 
braces.  These  are  objectionable  in  a 
poultry  yard,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is 
also  preferable  to  brace  firmly  the  cor- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Dull  Aching  Pains 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart— All  Cured 
by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  I  was  troubled  with  a  dull  aching  pain  in  my 
right  kidney,  and  I  also  had  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
since  then  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  either 
of  these  complaints.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  also 
helping  my  wife  very  much.”  H.  B.  Scott,  Marl¬ 
boro,  New  York.  Get  only  Hood’s  because 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  indigestion.  25  cents. 


CARMAN. 

Get  buds  of  this  famous  PEACII  direct  from  the 
originator.  The  original  tree  has  not  failed  to  bear 
a  full  crop  in  six  years.  Prices  greatly  reduced  for 
181)7.  Address  J.  W.  STUBKNKAUCH,  Mexia,  Tex. 


If  Short 


of  HAY  or  FODDER,  get  our  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  FOLDER,  and  our  special 
prices  on  pure 

Southern  German  Millet 

State  quantities  wanted. 

Johnson  <&  Stokes, 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CRIMSON 

ALSIKE 

LUCtRNE 


CLOVERS 


Samples  and  prices  on  application.  Send  for  our 
Mid-summer  Catalogue. fully  describes  the  above  also 


CELERY.  POT-GROWN  8TRAW BERRIES,  ETC. 


HENRY  A.  DREEB,  Philadelphia. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


and  other 
S  u  in  in  e  r 
Seeds. 


(Millets.  Buckwheats,  Cow  Peas,  etc.) 
Lowest  Market  Prices  tor  high-grade  seeds  on 
application.  Large  or  small  lots. 

A.  W.  LIVINGSTON'S  SONS.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

My  crop  just  bulled.  Pure,  clean  and  bright,  $3.00 
per  bushel,  including  bags;  10  bushels  or  more  at 
discount.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

DERBY'S  GROWS.  Pedigree  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1897  for  Sale.  Address 

SAM  H.  DERBY,  Woodside.  Del. 


PDIRICnil  PI  fill  CIO— The  largest  handler 
UltllTIdUfl  ULv  WCIl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats, Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


PrimeftTl  flnwr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
UlllUjuli  vlUVbl  com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  In  this  country.  Prices  reduced  this  month. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Reasons  why  every  farmer  should  plant  it,  sent 
free.  HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN,  Harrisourg,  Pa. 


PrimQnil  flrtVPr  <\PPll -Home-grown;  new  crop, 
uilllijijll  vlUVCT  OCLU  prices  on  application,  stat- 

Ingquantlty  wanted.  It.  8.  Johnston,  B.4,  Stockley.Del 


pri  COY  Dl  A  WTQ— Transplanted  only.  Lead- 
ULL.Cn  I  iLMIllo  ing  kinds.  40c.  per  100;  $2 
per  1,000.  Carefully  packed;  safe  for  two  weeks' 
transit.  Good  Plants.  R.  M.  Welles,  Towanda,  Pa. 

pci  CDV  Dl  A  UTC  $1  per  1,000  for  leading  varie- 
ULLCHI  rLMn  I  O  ties.  Potted  Strawberries 
only  $1  per  100.  Slaymakek  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


!■  n\/  PLANTS-Strong  and  stocky. 
uCiLCil\  I  $1  per  1.000;  $9  for  10.000. 
Special  low  express  charges  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  UNION  SEED  COMPANY.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Kevitt’s  Collection. 

EIGHT  GRAND  NEW  VARIETIES 
OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  cream  out  of  a  thousand  sorts  which  we 


fruited  this  season.  liy  mail,  for 

12  Parker  Earle  Junior,  Pot-grown . $1.00 

12  Ridgeway,  “  75 

12  Clyde,  “  50 

12  Free  Silver  “  50 

12  Win.  Belt  “  50 

12  Gardner  •*  50 

12  Enormous,  “  50 

12  Brandywine,  “  50 


12  each  of  above  eight  sorts,  by  express,  for  $2.50 

T,  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  314,  s,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St„  New  York  City, 


niAIVCDIC  SUMMER  AND 
U  W  T  ELK  9  autumn  list 

of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forit  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Breeding.  » 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


For  Honest  Trees  for  Honest  Farmers  Rogers,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

i\.HTXIUn  J.  COLIjIRIS,  Moorostown,  3XT.  J. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  in  a200-page(FUEE)  Catalogue 


“The  heading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W .  MANNING,  Beading,  Mass. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

(■CONTINUED.) 

ner  poets  underground.  There  are  now 
several  automatic  machines  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  contrary  to  expectations,  these 
improved  machines  cost  25  per  cent  less 
than  my  old-time  machine.  Once  you 
have  a  machine,  you  can  make  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  styles  of  fencing,  in¬ 
cluding  the  best  possible  support  for 
peas  and  the  like. 

Wind  Power  Cheapest. 

E  11.  W. ,  Chicago,  III  — I  note  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  June  19,  the  argument  favor¬ 
ing  the  use  of  gasoline  engines  for  pump¬ 
ing  water  for  farmers’  uses.  These  men 
will  do  well  to  stay  on  their  own  side  of 
the  fence,  and  advocate  the  use  of  their 
engines  in  the  line  of  work  with  those  of 
steam  engines  for  such  work  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  adapted  to,  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  compare  the  utility,  cost,  econo¬ 
my,  safety  and  durability  with  that  of 
wind  power.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  wind  furnishes  the  cheapest  known 
power  in  the  world.  With  a  good  wind¬ 
mill,  we  harness  the  winds  and  make 
them  subservient  to  our  wants,  at  a 
trifling  cost,  entirely  unattended  by  any 
power-producing  fuel  or  material  or 
human  attendant,  working  early  and 
late,  night  and  day,  while  man  is  rest¬ 
ing,  storing  power  for  electrical  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  used  at  will,  and  pumping 
water  into  tanks  or  reservoirs.  To  verify 
my  belief  in  this  invisible  and  economic 
power,  I  feel  like  quoting  the  remarks 
of  an  educated  Chinaman  whom  I  met 
at  the  great  American  Centennial  in 
Philadelphia.  He  said  in  substance  in 
course  of  conversation  :  “  American  man 
he  smartee ;  he  catchee  windee  and  makee 
workee.” 


Currants. 

White  Imperial — PromS.  D  Willard, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1895  — Bushes 
upright,  vigorous.  Berries  as  large,  or 
nearly  so,  as  those  of  the  White  Grape. 
Color  yellowish-white,  transparent  and 
of  the  best  quality.  The  berries  began 
to  ripen  in  late  June,  and  were  fully 
ripe  July  4.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of 
the  productiveness  of  this  variety  as 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Pres.  Wilder,— Prom  Mr.  Willard, 
October,  1895. — The  plants  are  extremely 
vigorous,  and  though  planted  the  date 
of  White  Imperial,  are  laden  with  fruit, 
the  individual  berries  being  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Cherry  or  Pay,  and  much  the 
same  in  quality.  The  color  is  slightly 
lighter.  Ripens  with  Fay.  As  at  pres¬ 
ent  judged,  there  is  no  more  desirable 
red  currant,  size  of  berry  and  bunch, 
vigor  and  habit  of  bush  considered. 

Red  Cross. — Prom  C.  A.  Green,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  October,  1895. — Ripe  July 
2  The  berries  this  year  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  Pay.  A  longer  trial 
needed. 

Pomona. — From  the  Storrs  &  Harrison 
Company,  Painesville,  O.,  March,  1893. — 
While  this  seems  to  be  as  prolific  as  the 
Red  Dutch,  the  berries  average  larger  ; 
color  bright  red,  ripe  July  2. 

North  Star  — Received  April,  1894, 
the  record  omits  to  say  from  whom. 
Berries  smaller  than  those  of  Red  Dutch. 
The  variety  is  in  no  way  superior  to 
Red  Dutch  that  we  can  discover.  Ripe 
July  3 . 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  cur¬ 
rants,  we  should  choose  for  market 
Wilder  for  red  and  White  Imperial  for 
white.  For  home  use,  we  should  choose 
the  old  Red  and  White  Dutch . 


Any  of  our  readers  that  have  both  the 
Columbus  and  Triumph  gooseberries 
would  place  us  under  obligations  if  they 
would  state  wherein  they  differ . 

Mr.  Jossklyn,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
writes  us  that,  of  all  the  gooseberries  he 


has  tried,  he  would  choose  oaly  Rid 
Jacket,  Pearl,  Downing,  Smith’s  Im¬ 
proved,  and  Houghton.  Houghton,  how¬ 
ever,  is  too  small,  and  Downing  is  not 
productive  enough  in  his  section  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Josselyn  finds  that  it  takes 
just  about  10  years  to  get  up  stock  of  a 
new  gooseberry  sufficient  to  put  it  on 
the  market . 

The  Silver-leaved  Oleaster  (Elgeagnus) 
is  a  shrub  not  well  known,  though  it 
ought  to  be  well  known  because  there 
is  scarcely  another  shrub  with  leaves  so 
silvery,  both  above  and  below.  There 
is  another  Oleaster — Elmagnus  longipes 
— that,  besides  being  a  pretty  shrub,  is 
worth  cultivating  because  of  the  fruit 
it  bears,  a  fruit  worth  more,  by  far,  than 
that  of  the  worthless  D  warf  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  cherry.  The  leaves  are  of  a  medium 
green  above  and  of  a  steel  whiteness 
beneath.  They  are  much  the  shape  of 
a  pear  leaf,  though  scarcely  one-third 
the  size.  The  fruit  began  to  ripen  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  July  1.  It  is  the 
size  of  an  elongated  cranberry,  with  a 
date-like  seed,  and  the  pulp,  though 
astringent,  has  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
flavor  that  it  is  hard  to  describe,  because 
it  is  different  from  that  of  any  other 
fruit.  It  is  somewhat  acid  and  might 
remind  one  of  a  cross  between  the  na¬ 
tive  persimmon  and  a  currant.  They 
are  borne  singly,  of  a  dull  red  color,  with 
peduncles  like  those  of  a  cherry,  though 
not  over  three-fourths  inch  long.  The 
skin  slips  from  the  soft  pulp  like  that  of 
a  grape.  This  is  a  variable  species,  and 
some  of  our  plants  are  sterile . 

Mr.  Benjamin  Buckman,  of  Farming- 
dale,  Ill.,  writes  us  that  Elseagnus 
angustifolia  (E.  hortensis  of  the  cata¬ 
logues)  bears  with  him  exquisitely 
scented  flowers  in  late  June.  “  They  are 
small,  yellow  and  not  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable,  but  their  agreeable  fragrance 
is  all  pervading.”  He  mentions  its  sil¬ 
very  leaves  as  making  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  those  of  the  Purple-leaved 
plum,  Prunus  Pissardii.  The  several 
species  of  Elseagnus  are  offered  by  lead¬ 
ing  nurserymen  at  from  25  to  50  cents 
each.  They  are  readily  propagated  from 
seeds . 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  (Ames)  has  been  in  the  harness 
for  21  years.  Does  any  one  know  of  any 
of  the  horticultural  professors  who  has 
done  or  is  doing  better  service  in  a  broad 
experimental  line  of  work  ? . 

Rugosa  Hybrid  Roses  — It  has  been  a 
cause  of  regret  and  disappointment  that 
the  best  of  the  Rugosa  hybrids  produced 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  have  not  yet  been 
propagated  in  sufficient  quantity  for  in¬ 
troduction.  Difficulty  in  propagation  has 
been  offered  as  the  reason  of  this  long 
delay.  We  do  not  know  that  they  will 
ever  be  introduced,  but  several  of  them 
seemed  to  the  writer  among  the  most 
satisfactory  very  hardy  varieties  ever 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  in  view 
of  the  years  of  work  put  upon  them,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  there  is  a  possibility, 
if  not  a  likelihood,  of  their  not  being 
offered  for  sale  in  the  near  future . 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  Ames,  Iowa 
(State  College),  is  among  those  greatly 
interested  in  Rugosa  hybrids.  He  says 
that  it  now  seems  that  the  crosses  of  our 
best  garden  roses  with  the  different 
Asiatic  types  of  Rugosa  will  give  the 
future  desirable  varieties  for  the  Prairie 
States,  where  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
other  of  the  best  roses  of  the  East  and 
South  are  not  a  success  with  ordinary 
care.  But  such  hybrids  as  Mad.  Georges 
Bruant,  A.  E.  Carman  and  those  devel¬ 
oped  by  J.  C.  Schmidt  of  Erfurt,  Ger¬ 
many,  are  a  perfect  success.  Prof.  Budd 
says  that  Mr.  Schmidt’s  Charles  Fred¬ 
erick  North  and  Thusnelda  are  real 
treasures,  as  their  40  dark  crimson  petals 
stand  out  like  those  of  the  best  dahlias. 

Prof.  Budd  also  has  about  25  hybrids 
of  the  Russian  Rosa  rugosa  crossed  with 
pollen  of  Gen.  Jacq.,  LaFrance,  etc. 
They  have  from  20  to  150  stamens  and 


all  have  rich  colors,  especially  those 
from  Jacq  pollen . 

One  of  the  odd  products  of  our  Rugosa 
hybrids  is  a  little  plant  not  over  10 
inches  high  with  tiny  rugosa  leaflets. 
Now,  as  we  remember,  the  seeds  of  a  lot 
from  which  this  dwarf  sprang  were  sown 
in  1887.  The  little  plant  is  quite  hardy, 
but  it  has  never  bloomed — never,  indeed, 
formed  a  bud . 

The  Carman  Peach. — On  June  14,  Mr. 
Stubenrauch  of  Mexia,  Texas,  shipped 
us  a  box — about  18  inches  long,  12  in¬ 
ches  wide,  and  10  inches  deep,  of  the 
Carman  peach.  The  box  was  received 
and  opened  June  19.  Each  was  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  newspaper.  They  were  not 
closely  packed,  so  that  several  peaches 
were  bruised  ;  but  not  one  was  decayed. 
The  largest  of  them  measured  9%  inches 
in  circumference  the  short  way,  and  10 
inches  the  long  way.  Just  about  half 
of  the  peach  is  striped  and  mottled 
with  crimson,  the  rest  being  a  light 
buff  color.  Last  year,  the  peaches  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Stubenrauch  were  more 
conical — 3ome  of  them  being  pointed. 
This  season,  the  shape  seems  to  be  more 
nearly  round.  If  such  peaches  could  be 
sent  to  this,  or  any  other  northern  city 
in  large  quantity  so  early  (we  have  as 
yet  seen  nothing  to  equal  them  in  size 
and  quality),  we  should  suppose  that 
the  producer  would  be  amply  compen¬ 
sated.  Mr.  Stubenrauch  writes  : 

For  the  fourth  time,  I  take  pleasure  in  sending 
you  samples  of  your  namesake,  the  new  peach 


Carman.  We  are  having  much  too  much  rain 
for  the  quality  to  be  the  highest,  but  they  still 
hold  their  own  in  being  the  best  of  anything  in 
the  peach  line  we  have.  It  is  a  grand  sight  to 
see  these  trees  laden  with  this  beautiful  fruit, 
while  all  around  them  trees  have  little  or  nothing 
on  them . 

That  our  plant  of  Yellow  Rambler 
rose  did  not  stand  the  past  winter  is  not 
proof  that  this  splendid  variety  is  not 
hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  plant 
was  small  and  set  out  in  the  summer — 
we  do  not  recall  the  date — and  no  pro¬ 
tection  was  given.  Jackson  &  Perkins 
of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  write  us  as  follows  : 

From  a  short  paragraph  in  Tub  R.  N--Y.  of 
June  12,  we  regret  to  note  that  the  small  plant  of 
the  Yellow  Rambler  which  we  sent  you  did  not 
survive.  It  was  a  matter  of  very  much  doubt  at 
the  time  we  sent  it  whether  it  would  stand  the 
winter,  or  not,  being  so  small  a  plant  and  sent  so 
late  in  the  summer.  It,  therefore,  had  very  little 
chance  to  get  a  heavy  growth  and  harden  up 
enough  to  stand  the  winter  wel  .  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  this  would  show  any  especial 
want  of  hardiness  in  this  rose,  for  we  tind  that 
we  lose  a  large  proportion  of  even  the  hardiest 
of  hybrid  perpetuals  when  we  put  out  so  small 
plants  so  late  in  the  summer,  as  this  one  which 
was  sent  to  you. 

We  greatly  hope  that  it  may  prove  hardy, 
for,  if  the  description  of  it  is  not  over¬ 
drawn,  it  is  not  only  a  gem  in  itself,  but, 
as  a  companion  to  the  Crimson  Rambler, 
it  will  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
combinations  possible  for  piazzas,  arbors 
and  the  like.  Of  course,  we  shall  give 
it  another  trial.  In  the  meantime,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 
may  speak  with  more  authority . 


j-  Cinciu 


ARMSTRONG  «  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

■  Ciuciuuati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


pLEASE  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  “  best,”  or  the 
“  standard,”  in  all  lines  com¬ 
mands  a  fair  price.  See  list  of 
the  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead 
which  are  the  standard.  They 
are  the  best.  Avoid  those  brands 
said  to  be  u  just  as  good,”  offered 
for  “  less  money,”  and  of  “  so 
called  White  Lead.” 

r'  rj  Ry  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Coi¬ 
r’ll  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 

valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 
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Runyon’s  Pat. 
and  Lock 


Gauge 
Wire 

Fence.  New  plan  by 
which  farmers  can  build 
and  weave  fences  cheap 
and  rapidly  without  any 
machine.  Agents  make 
money  fast  selling  farm 
rights  or  building  fences  for  farmers.  Township  rights 
for  sale  cheap.  Lewis  M.  Runyon  Allainuchy,  N.  J. 


WOVEN  .WIRE. FENCE! 


Best  ou  Kurih.  Horse-high,  Bull- 
strong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight*  With  j 
our  DLTLKX  AUTOMATIC  Machine  i 
you  can  make  60  rods  a  day  for  ] 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod.. 

Over  BO  style..  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  io«.  Ridgeville,  Ind.J 
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CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.  Catalogue  free. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,315  HICH  ST.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 
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Harvest  Your  Wheat  For  A  Gent  An  Acre. 


This  amount  Invested  In  a  grain  cradle  .with 
plenty  of  time,  (any  old  time  will  do,)  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  harvest  his  crop  with  less  outlay 
than  any  other  method.  The  “machine"  should  bo 
painted  a  bright  red,  and  ornamented  with  gilt 
stripes,  also  have  an  attractive  name.  After  cut¬ 
ting  his  own,  he  can  coin  money  by  cutting  wheat 
and  building  fence  for  his  neighbors. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich- 


LEGGETT'S 


THE  ORIGINAL,  HltY 
SPRAYER. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or  vine. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  No  plas¬ 
ter  or  water  used. 

Extension  tabes  for 
orchard  work  with 
each. 

ASSHT3  WAKT1D. 
CATALOGUE  rais. 


Legrgett  ft  Brother.  801  Pearl  Street,  N.  I. 


WHO’S  SHELLABERGER  ? 

He’s  the  Wire  Fence  Man,  of  Atlanta.  Qa.,  and  sells 
the  best  and  cheapest  fencing  In  existence  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 
K,.  L.  SHELLABERGER,  75  F  8t.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


fl*  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  IU  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK.O. 


. . . 


KEYSTONE  woven  wire 

0  1  U  FENCE 


Si 


IS  A  GOOD  AND  PERFECT  FENCE." 

That  Is  the  verdict  of  those  who  use  It  and  are 
hence  the  most  competent  to  judge  of  its  qual¬ 
ities.  25  to  5S  inches  high — turns  everything. 
All  about  it  in  our  fro*  book  on  fence  con¬ 
struction. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line, 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  JULY  24  1897. 


How  about  that  street  fair  in  your  market  town 
this  fall  ?  Are  you  making  plans  for  it  ?  In  past 
years,  many  farmers  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
value  of  a  street  fair  for  advertising  their  products. 
The  tradesmen  are  willing  to  help  it  along  because  of 
the  opportunity  it  gives  them  for  advertising  their 
wares.  In  many  ways,  it  is  of  more  practical  value 
to  farmers  than  the  venerable  horse  trots  so  long 
dignified  by  the  name  of  agricultural  fairs. 

O 

Here  is  another  story  about  the  parlor  match  : 

I  was  sitting  in  a  lawyer’s  office  when  a  parlor  match,  lying  on 
the  floor,  five  feet  from  either  of  us,  ignited  and  burned  out.  The 
floor  was  bare,  no  sun  was  shining  in,  and  no  one  had  moved. 
We  watched  the  match  consume  itself,  but  could  not  come  to  any 
conclusion  why  it  ignited,  there  being  no  just  cause  or  provoca¬ 
tion.  As  no  damage  was  done,  no  adjuster  was  notified  and  no 
jury  called.  So  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  who  or  what  struck 
Billy  Parlor  Match. 

That  adds  another  side  to  the  mysterious  fire  question. 
The  path  of  safety  lies  through  the  safety  match. 

© 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  is  said  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  fiat  rails  of  steel  offer  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  material  for  country  roads  in  western  States 
where  gravel  and  stone  are  unknown.  He  will  have 
sample  steel  roads  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country — if  possible,  near  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  where  public  tests  can  be  made. 
Farmers  have  been  hauling  freight  over  steal  roads 
too  long.  Mud,  dust,  and  ruts  have  stolen  too  much 
of  their  time  and  power.  It  will  be  an  agreeable 
change  to  a  steel  track. 

0 

It  has  always  been  a  favorite  scheme  of  fertilizer 
dealers  to  try  to  obtain  credit  for  more  actual  plant 
food  than  they  give  by  adding  the  words  “  equal  to 
sulphate  of  potash,”  etc.,  to  their  analyses.  If  they 
sell  four  per  cent  of  actual  potash,  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  this  would  be  equal  to  eight  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  sinco  the  sulphate  is  half  actual  potash  by 
weight.  This  often  confuses  farmers,  for  some  of 
them  think  they  are  getting  eight  per  cent  of  actual 
potash.  The  dealers  in  wood  ashes  are  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  at  this  business.  One  of  them  has  just  quoted 
prices  on  a  lot  of  ashes  said  to  contain  11.60  per  cent 
of  carbonate  of  potash.  His  idea  is  that  the  buyer 
will  overlook  the  word  ‘'carbonate”  and  think  he  is 
really  buying  11  per  cent  of  actual  potash.  You 
might  as  well  tell  the  man  who  buys  a  pound  of  bread 
that  he  is  buying  a  pound  of  actual  Hour. 

O 

It  seems  evident  that  Europe  will  be  short  of  wheat 
this  year,  and  that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
for  the  American  crop.  All  the  reliable  foreign 
advices  seem  to  agree  that  there  is  le3S  wheat  afloat 
for  England  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  past  10  years.  The  surplus  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  crop  will  be  quickly  bought  for  foreign  ship¬ 
ment,  and  prices  will  be  somewhat  determined  by 
the  way  the  crop  is  marketed.  If  the  grain  be  rushed 
at  once  to  market  so  as  to  make  an  apparent  glut, 
buyers  will  be  able  to  obtain  lower  prices.  If  the 
crop  come  in  slowly  so  as  not  to  stuff  the  elevators, 
trains  and  steamers,  there  will  be  greater  competition 
for  it,  and  prices  will  go  higher.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
possible  to  regulate  the  sale  of  wheat  from  the  farm. 
Some  farmers  do  not  have  proper  facilities  for  storing 
grain.  Others  need  the  money  at  once,  and  still 
others  have  reasons  that  prompt  them  to  sell  direct 
from  the  thrasher.  It  would  seem  from  the  present 
outlook,  therefore,  that  those  farmers  who  are  able 
to  hold  their  wheat  for  several  months,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  do  so  this  year. 


If  artificial  sunlight  were  as  easily  devised  as  an 
artificial  climate,  the  modern  florist  would  obtain 
complete  control  of  times  and  seasons.  There  is  no 
season  of  the  year  when  greenhouse  roses  may  not 
be  obtained,  and  those  plants  which  bloom  annually, 
instead  of  successionally,  are  hibernated  in  cold  stor¬ 
age,  and  thus  bloomed  at  any  season  desired.  But 
equable  temperature,  food  and  moisture  are  not  the 
only  requisites  of  plant  growth,  and  in  spite  of  this, 
a  period  of  dull,  sunless  weather  always  results  in  a 
crop  of  pale,  anae  nie  blossoms,  that  look  as  though 
reared  in  a  floral  orphan  asylum.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
raise  perfect  flowers  without  the  life-giving  sun  as  to 
rear  well-nourished  babies  without  a  daily  ration  of 
mother-love. 

0 

Mr.  Lewis  tells  us  that  his  wheat  is  thrashed  by  the 
new-style  separators  that  leave  the  straw  long  and 
straight.  These  separators  were  devised  to  answer  a 
demand  from  rye  growers.  In  some  parts  of  the  East, 
rye  straw  is  worth  more  than  first-class  hay.  Packers 
and  stable  keepers  want  long,  unbroken  straw.  In 
order  to  furnish  the  best  quality,  the  straw  was 
thrashed  by  flails — a  slow  and  cumbersome  method 
where  one  has  acres  of  the  grain.  The  new  sepa¬ 
rator  takes  the  grain  in  sidewise,  the  heads  alone  be¬ 
ing  thrashed  or  broken.  The  straw  comes  out  with¬ 
out  a  break,  and  is  bound  into  bundles  by  the  machine. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  have  wheat  straw  handled  in 
the  same  way.  It  packs  closer  and  is  more  easily 
handled.  It  will  not  compete  with  rye  straw  in  the 
market,  yet  these  careful  Jersey  farmers  say  that  it 
is  profitable  to  pay  a  little  more  to  have  the  straw 
unbroken  and  bound. 

O 

During  the  10  months  ending  April  1,  1897,  Ameri¬ 
cans  imported  544,991  dozens  of  eggs,  and  exported 
812,294  dozens  During  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  previous  year,  only  262,432  dozens  were  exported, 
while  imports  in  these  months  were  820,959  dozens 
These  figures  will,  doubtless,  surprise  many  people. 
The  American  hen  is  not  only  capturing  our  own  mar¬ 
ket,  but  is  gaining  a  market  abroad.  This  market  should 
be  extended.  Daring  spring  and  early  summer,  there 
is  an  immense  production  of  eggs — swamping  the 
markets  and  the  cold  storage  demands.  Is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  a  market  for  this  surplus  in  some 
northern  country  ?  Here  is  a  good  subject  for  our 
Agricultural  Department  to  investigate.  What  coun¬ 
tries  demand  eggs,  and  how  should  they  be  packed 
and  shipped  ?  This  matter  is  as  important  for  poul- 
trymen  as  the  development  of  the  foreign  butter  mar¬ 
ket  is  for  dairymen. 

O 

The  European  papers  report  a  new  development  in 
the  milk  business,  which  is  being  practiced  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  Milk  is  collected  from  the  farms 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  our  American  creamery 
service.  It  is  Pasteurized  at  about  165  degrees,  and 
then  frozen  into  solid  blocks,  These  blocks  of  frozen 
milk  are  placed  in  stout  wooden  casks — filling  them 
about  half  full.  The  remaining  space  is  then  filled 
with  sterilized  milk,  after  which  the  casks  are  her¬ 
metically  sealed.  They  are  then  shipped  by  steamer, 
chiefly  to  England.  The  casks  being  perfectly  full, 
there  is  no  churning  of  the  milk,  while  the  blocks  of 
frozen  milk  keep  the  whole  mass  cool,  so  that  it  may 
be  preserved  for  more  than  a  week.  This  scheme  is 
much  better  than  the  plan  to  ship  solid  blocks  of 
frozen  milk,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  French 
and  even  the  Swiss  dairymen  will  be  able  to  ship  such 
milk  at  a  profit  to  England.  We  may  imagine  what 
the  effect  of  such  methods  would  be  in  our  own  country. 
It  would  be  possible  to  ship  such  milk  from  Kansas 
or  Missouri  to  New  York  City,  and  sell  it  there  at  a 
low  rate. 

O 

The  new  pure-food  laws  of  Michigan,  which  are  to 
be  very  strictly  enforced,  require  that  all  vinegar 
made  by  fermentation  and  oxidation  without  the  aid 
of  distillation  be  branded  “fermented  vinegar,”  with 
the  name  of  the  fruit  substance  from  which  it  is 
made  ;  all  vinegar  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  dis¬ 
tilled  liquor  must  be  branded  “distilled  vinegar”,  and 
no  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  apple,  orchard  or  cider 
vinegar  which  is  not  the  product  of  pure  apple  j  uice. 
No  one  may  make  or  sell  any  vinegar  containing  lead, 
copper,  sulphuric,  or  mineral  acid.  Ignorance  of 
adulteration  on  the  part  of  a  seller  will  not  be 
accepted  as  mitigation  of  the  offense,  and  a  dealer 
who  unwittingly  sells  a  fraudulent  or  impure  article 
is  as  fully  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  as  one 
who  manufactures  such  an  article.  This  will  make 
dealers  very  cautious  in  their  purchases,  hence  com¬ 
pel  manufacturers  to  observe  the  law.  Michigan  has 
recently  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  coloring  of 
butterine,  similar  to  that  put  in  force  in  Illinois. 
The  adulteration  of  molasses  with  glucose  has,  also, 
received  attention,  and  such  combinations  may  not  be 
offered  for  sale  unless  labeled  “  glucose  mixture”, 


with  the  percentage  in  which  glucose  enters  into 
their  composition. 

O 

There  are  commission  houses  in  New  York  City 
which  are  willing  to  take  great  risks  in  the  southern 
vegetable  business.  We  know  of  cases  where  men 
hire  land  to  grow  a  crop.  They  use  high-grade,  sol¬ 
uble  fertilizers.  These  fertilizers,  the  seed,  and  in  some 
cases,  their  tools,  are  advanced  on  credit  by  the  com¬ 
mission  man.  The  grower  has  really  no  collateral 
security  to  give.  He  obtains  credit  for  thousands  of 
dollars  while,  in  almost  any  other  business,  he  could 
hardly  borrow  $100.  He  pays,  probably,  eight  or  ten 
per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  money,  and  all  his  crop 
must  be  sent  to  the  commission  man  who,  of  course, 
handles  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It  is  a 
great  risk  to  take,  yet  it  is  said  that,  one  year  with 
another,  the  commission  men  make  money  at  the 
business. 

O 

It  would  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  us  if  we  felt 
obliged  to  have  our  children  spend  their  childhood 
in  the  town  or  city.  We  always  feel  sorry  for  the 
little  ones  who  play  all  day  on  the  hot  stones  and 
bricks,  and  never  get  away  from  man’s  attempts  to 
change  the  face  of  Nature.  The  town  child  is  an 
artificial  product,  brought  up  on  a  very  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  true  and  natural  sentiment.  The  little  folks 
at  home  dig  in  the  dirt,  play  with  the  dog  and  calf, 
run  under  the  trees,  and  grow  and  thrive  like  little 
animals.  The  sun  gets  into  every  inch  of  their  little 
frames,  and  their  muscles  and  lungs  are  sturdy  and 
full.  The  flowers  and  the  hens  and  the  trees  all  talk 
to  them  and  fill  them  with  beautiful  fancies.  At 
night,  they  watch  the  fireflies  dancing  up  the  hill. 
These  are  happy  days  for  the  little  folks  on  the  farm. 
Whatever  else  may  happen,  we  are  raising  a  healthy 
and  happy  crop  of  the  best  sort  of  live  stock.  Mr. 
Farmer,  do  you  realize  what  it  would  be  to  have  only 
brick  and  stone  in  the  hearts  of  your  children  ?  The 
old  farm  is  the  place  after  all. 

o 

BREVITIES 

IT’S  A  WET  RAIN  :  IT’S  A  WET  RAIN  ! 

It  does  me  good  to  see  it  falling,  falling  on  the  land; 

The  corn  lifts  up  its  shoulders  with  a  firmer,  stronger  stand. 

The  thirsty  earth  is  drinking  and  the  clover  shows  its  head 
Jn  meadows  where  the  mower  left  it  yellow,  parched  and  dead. 
The  trees  are  fairly  smiling,  for  their  leaves  are  clear  and  bright 
The  rain  has  washed  their  faces  with  its  sprinkler  overnight. 

It’s  a  wet  rain  !  It’s  a  wet  rain  ! 

The  chickens  lurk  in  corners,  and  shake  out  their  plumage  gay 
The  horses  stretch  in  laziness — they’ve  earned  a  holiday  ! 

The  children  at  the  window  count  the  raindrops  as  they  fall, 

The  sheep  have  found  a  shelter  by  the  broken  orchard  wall; 

And  mother,  in  the  kitchen,  hums  the  old  songs  o’er  again — 

A  blessing  rests  upon  the  farm — a  blessing  of  the  rain. 

It’s  a  wet  rain  !  It’s  a  wet  rain  ! 

“  Ground  hog  ’’—sausage  ! 

Is  your  dog  a  debit  or  a  credit  ? 

A  fatal  idea!  To  hold  the /too  dear. 

Don’t  set  too  many  small  ideas  at  large. 

Don’t  worry  the  breadmaker  in  time  of  knead  ! 

Buying  pleasure  is  the  purse  suit  of  happiness. 

The  household  would  like  to  fly  from  the  house  fly. 

Government  Reports  death  to  Cut  worms — page  486. 

Don’t  try  to  apply  sulphur  in  the  form  of  strong  language. 

A  strong  mind  for  your  own  business — a  feeble  one  for  your 
neighbor’s. 

Yes,  sir,  we  would  certainly  use  potash  in  some  form  with 
every  load  of  stable  manure. 

How  high  does  your  personal  thermometer  have  to  go  in  order 
to  make  you  register  “  I  scold  ?” 

A  little  cash  well  spilled,  a  little  glass  well  filled,  a  little 
character  well  killed — “  rum  did  it." 

No,  sir,  Bordeaux  Mixture  alone  will  not  kill  potato  bugs.  They 
do  not  like  it,  but  it  does  not  kill  them. 

Thus  spoke  the  felloe  on  the  wheel— “  no  grease  !  ah  there’s  the 
rub!  The  axle’s  heated  and  I  feel  a  hubbub  at  the  hub!” 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  should  compel  milk  dealers 
to  steam  every  milk  can  before  it  goes  back  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Greiner  tells  us — page  483 — how  a  scoured  milk  can  started 
a  fire.  Don’t  let  this  frighten  you  from  scouring  the  cans. 

Farm  boiler  explosions  are  constantly  reported.  Steam  is  too 
powerful  and  cranky  to  put  in  the  control  of  careless  or  ignorant 
hands. 

Cultivation  a9  a  cure  for  potato  bugs — page  485.  We  know 
that  a  sturdy  plant  can  make  a  better  fight  against  insect 
enemies. 

We  know  a  number  of  fruit  growers  who  have  tried  Mr.  Kevitt’s 
plan  of  wrapping  oiled  paper  around  the  boxes  of  fruit.  All 
speak  highly  of  it. 

Mr  Lewis  says  that  he  never  saw  so  much  clover  in  the  second 
grass  crop  as  there  is  this  year.  The  past  winter  was  very 
favorable  for  clover. 

According  to  Mr.  Chapman,  page  483,  it  will  require  40  average 
eggs  to  develop  one  laying  pullet.  He  is  a  good  deal  nearer  right 
than  our  fanciers  will  admit. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  the  manager  of  Ellerslie  Farm,  has  been 
elected  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College.  An  excellent  selection. 

The  average  man  with  a  hoe  has  a  bad  case  of  hilling  habit 
He  wants  to  make  a  great  hill  around  every  plant.  In  most 
cases,  this  is  the  very  worst  thing  he  can  do. 

Labor  is  scarce  in  Kansas.  The  papers  report  that  women  can 
earn  $2  per  day  driving  teams  in  the  harvest  field.  Wonder  if  the 
farmer  pays  his  own  wife  such  wages  ?  Why  not  ? 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Occasionally  I  see  some  yellow .  raspberries  in 
market.  There  is  little  demand  for  these  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  and  they  sell  slowly.  Sometimes  a  few  baskets 
of  them  are  packed  in  a  crate  of  red  or  black  ones, 
thus  spoiling  the  sale  of  the  whole. 

X  X  X 

A  difference  in  seasons  makes  things  seem  dif¬ 
ferent  sometimes.  On  one  of  the  hottest  of  our  re¬ 
cent  hot  days,  I  saw  on  some  boxes  of  tomatoes  from 
the  South,  the  card  used  in  winter  asking  the  express 
companies  to  keep  the  package  from  frost  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  request  was  complied  with. 

X  X  X 

Not  many  peaches  are  coming  this  year  from  the 
great  peach  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Dialers  say  that  those  which  are  coming  are  not  of 
the  best  quality.  The  peaches  escaped  the  early 
frosts  which  are  usually  the  greatest  bugbear  while 
in  bloom,  but  several  weeks  of  warm  rains  did  the 
business,  and  the  crop  is  nearly  a  failure. 

X  X  X 

Originality  in  advertising  is  usually  effective  in 
reaching  the  public.  Scattered  around  our  city 
streets  during  the  summer  are  numerous  wagons 
which  sell  milk,  buttermilk,  milk  shakes,  etc  ,  by  the 
glass.  They  do  quite  a  business,  too.  On  one  of 
these  carts,  I  noticed  this  legend:  '•'•This  sweet  and 
butter  milk  is  pronounced  pure  by  phisictons.”  There's 
originality  for  you  ! 

X  *  X 


A  rather  unusual  occurrence  in  the  butter  trade 
was  the  shipment  of  about  2,000  packages  of  butter 
from  this  market  to  Australia,  one  of  our  principal 
competitors  for  the  British  butter  trade.  The  dealers 
say  that  not  many  such  shipments  are  likely.  It  is 
now  the  winter  season  in  Australia,  the  make  of  but¬ 
ter  is  light,  and  the  summer  surplus  has  been  largely 
shipped  to  England,  so  there  was  a  temporary  short¬ 
age.  At  our  present  low  prices  this  shortage  could 
be  supplied  from  here  cheaper  than  from  any  other 
source,  so  the  shipment  was  made.  We  can  well  spare 
more.  The  shipment  was  made  across  the  continent, 
and  by  way  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

t  t  X 

“  We  are  selling  lots  of  produce,  but  we  aren’t 
getting  anything  for  it,”  was  the  plaint  of  one  com¬ 
mission  merchant.  And  there  are  plenty  more,  so  far 
as  the  prices  they  have  been  getting  are  concerned. 
It  seems  as  though  the  general  run  of  produce  and 
fruits  never  averaged  better  than  this  year,  yet  prices 
have  ruled  low.  One  retailer  said  that  the  people 
haven’t  the  money  to  buy  as  much  as  common,  hence 
the  demand  is  small.  It  may  be  small  consolation  to 
the  man  without  money  to  know  that  the  goods  he 
wishes  are  cheap,  but  certain  it  is  that  never  before 
could  so  much  in  the  way  of  vegetables  and  fruits  be 
bought  for  so  little  money.  City  people  ought  to  eat 
more  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  many  of  them  ought 
to  drink  less  beer. 

X  X  X 


Many  of  our  readers  seem  to  be  taken  with  the  idea 
of  buying  young  pullets  in  the  market  in  late  sum¬ 
mer,  and  feeding  them  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
We  have  received  numerous  inquiries  as  to  where 
such  pullets  can  be  obtained,  and  at  what  prices.  Of 
course  there  are  hundreds  of  dealers  who  handle  live 
poultry  in  this  city,  but  not  many  of  them  will  go  to 
the  trouble  of  sorting  out  desirable  birds,  and  many 
of  them  have  not  the  knowledge  that  enables  them 
to  make  proper  selections.  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  52  to  54 
Jay  Street,  has  been  handling  live  poultry,  pigeons, 
etc.,  for  33  years,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  selecting 
pullets  for  those  who  wish  them.  He  gets  from  one 
to  two  cents  a  pound  above  the  ruling  market  price, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  market.  lie  advises 
buying  not  before  late  August  or  early  September,  as 
prices  are  likely  to  be  lower  then,  and  the  birds  are 
better  developed,  so  that  one  can  better  see  what  he 
is  buying.  He  says  that  he  seldom  has  any  disease 
among  the  poultry  he  handles.  The  best  stock  comes 
from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Plymouth  Rock 
blood  shows  the  most  prominently  in  most  shipments. 
He  doesn’t  like  southern  stock.  He  says  that  poultry 
which  has  been  shipped  a  long  distance  or  been 
closely  confined,  is  not  likely  to  do  well.  Shipping 
in  hot  weather  also  has  a  bad  effect  on  poultry.  A 
large  part  of  the  present  arrivals  are  cockerels,  the 
shippers  evidently  being  aware  of  the  value  of  early 
pullets  as  layers  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 


All  the  large  egg  handlers  have  in  their  employ 
egg  candlers.  This  is  a  trade  by  itself,  and  often 
descends  in  the  same  family  from  father  to  son. 
Formerly  the  candlers  used  wax  candles,  but  now 
electric  lights  are  displacing  the  candles.  The  can¬ 
dlers  are  now  organizing,  also,  and  will  shortly  have 
a  union  of  their  own,  and  become  a  part  of  organized 
labor.  Their  work  is  important,  for  the  best  trade 
requires  good  goods,  and  every  egg  must  be  perfect. 
The  testing  is  done  with  great  rapidity  and  exactness. 
Usually  five  grades  of  eggs  are  made,  though  some¬ 
times,  in  the  summer,  they  are  assorted  into  as  many 
as  10  grades.  Even  the  rotten  ones  have  their  uses, 
as  they  are  used  in  the  dressing  of  some  kinds  of 
leather.  Some  of  the  lower  grades  are  used  by  some 
bakers,  and  by  the  cheap  grocers.  The  candlers  say 
that  the  color  of  the  shell  makes  little  difference  to 
them  in  their  work,  though  it  is  a  little  easier  to  see 
through  a  white  shell  than  a  dark  one.  One  candler 
told  me  that  he  could  tell  whether  an  egg  would 
hatch  or  not.  He  would  b3  a  prize  for  some  incubator 
man. 

X  X  X 

A  reader,  living  up  the  Hudson  River,  says  that 
nearly  all  the  pears  that  have  been  shipped  from  that 
locality  for  years  have  been  packed  in  barrels  with 
15%-inch  heads,  what  are  known  to  the  trade  as  pony 
barrels  He  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is  likely 
to  be  any  trouble  if  they  continue  using  that  size 
barrel.  He  ought  to  have  added  that  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  apple  growers,  also,  have  been  using  the 
same  size  barrel.  If  he  had  been  a  long-time  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  he  would  have  learned  long  ago 
that  there  is  always  a  likelihood  of  trouble  and  loss 
from  the  use  of  this  barrel.  The  pony  barrel  is  a 
fraud.  Its  makers  and  users  call  it  a  barrel,  and  try 
to  sell  it  for  a  barrel,  but  it  isn’t,  because  it  doesn’t 
hold  what  is  recognized  as  a  barrel.  When  apples  or 
other  products  are  scarce,  buyers  do  not  make  so 
much  difference  ;  but  when  they  are  plentiful,  the 
buyers  will  not  buy  the  small  barrels  unless  at  a 
price  lower  in  proportion  than  the  difference  in  size. 
The  small  barrel  must  cost  about  as  much  to  make  as 
the  large  one  ;  the  railroads  make  no  distinction  in 
freight  charges;  the  cartman  charges  just  as  much 
for  handling  a  small  barrel,  and  where  the  commis- 
sionman  estimates  his  commission  by  the  barrel,  his 
charges  are  the  same.  But  the  selling  price  must  be 
lower,  and  often,  the  small  size  loses  a  sale.  Still 
more  loss  is  there  when  these  barrels  are  used  for  the 
export  trade,  because  only  full-sized  barrels  are 
wanted  on  the  other  side.  It’s  a  losing  game  all 
around,  but  many  of  the  shippers  have  been  too  blind 
to  see  it.  I  showed  this  letter  to  some  extensive, 
apple  dealers  and  exporters,  and  the  unanimous  com¬ 
ment  was  that  it  is  high  time  that  these  people  are 
waking  up  ;  that  they  should  never  use  a  barrel  with 
a  head  smaller  than  16^  or  17  inches.  The  small  bar¬ 
rel  is  intended  to  deceive  the  buyer  ;  it  does  not,  but 
the  only  one  deceived  is  the  man  who  thinks  that  he 
can  deceive  by  the  use  of  such  barrels.  f.  h.  y. 

HORTICULTURE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

POTTING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

□  Something  that  almost  any  boy  or  girl  can  do,  is  to 
set  out  and  cultivate  a  little  bed  of  strawberries.  I 
know  it  would  be  a  delight  to  gather  the  fruit  next 
spring  and  divide  it  with  those  who  have  none.  The 
usual  and,  perhaps,  the  best  time  of  year  to  put  out 
the  plants  is  in  the  early  spring  ;  but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  plant  a  few  this  year,  Indeed,  if  it  be  done 
properly,  a  big  crop  of  berries  can  be  raised  on 
plants  set  in  midsummer.  Each  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
children  ought  to  have  a  little  corner  that  may  be 
called  his  own,  and  start  a  strawberry  patch  as  soon 
as  possible.  No  matter  if  there  are  plenty  on  the 
farm  besides.  What  you  may  raise  in  this  way  will 
be  your  own.  Ju3t  now  is  the  right  time  in  most 
parts  of  our  country  to  get  the  plants  ready  for  set¬ 
ting  ;  I  mean,  to  put  the  runners  into  pots  or  some¬ 
thing  like  them,  that  there  may  be  well-rooted  plants 
ready  for  transplanting  a  little  later. 

There  must  be  some  old  strawberry  plants  to  start 
from,  either  at  home  or  at  some  kind  neighbor’s  place. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  smaller  boys  and  girls  do  not 
know  that  young  strawberry  plants  are  formed  by 
the  rooting  of  little  runners  that  come  out  from  the 
base  of  the  old  plants.  If  you  will  watch  the  plants 
about  the  time  the  fruit  has  done  ripening,  these  little 
runners  will  be  seen  starting  to  grow.  They  will 
have  joints  with  little  leaves  above,  and  tiny  rootlets 
below,  starting  to  grow  into  the  earth.  The  botanists 
call  these  joints  nodes  or  stolons.  The  way  to  get 
plants  in  the  best  condition  to  move  to  a  new  patch, 
is  to  pot  the  runners.  Old  bearing  plants  are  not  good 
for  transplanting.  Earthen  pots,  such  as  florists  use, 
are  the  best,  and  those  four  inches  deep  ;  but  where 
these  cannot  be  easily  obtained,  old  pint  or  quart  tin 
cans  will  do  very  well.  Melt  all  the  soldering,  and 
use  only  the  one  large  piece  without  top  or  bottom. 


I  have  also  used  old  berry  boxes  when  nothing  better 
could  be  found.  Anything  that  will  contain  the 
roots,  bear  moving,  and  let  the  ball  of  earth  and 
roots  come  out  easily,  will  do.  Fill  the  pots,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  used,  with  rich,  mellow  soil,  and  bury  in  the 
earth  to  the  top,  where  the  little  runner  can  easily 
reach  it.  Put  the  rooting  stolon  on  the  center  of  it, 
and  place  a  little  clod  or  stone  on  top,  so  it  will  hold 
it  down.  I  have  found  something  new  and  very  nice 
to  hold  the  runner  in  place,  and  also  to  mark  the  spot 
very  plainly  ;  it  is  small  clam  or  oyster  shells.  They 
are  just  heavy  enough,  and  can  easily  be  seen  when 
it  is  desired  to  take  up  the  buried  pots.  It  is  often 
hard  to  find  all  the  rooted  plants  when  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  to  show  where  they  are.  Hotels  and 
restaurants  often  have  oyster  and  clam  shells  that 
they  are  glad  to  give  away. 

When  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  take  them  up  and 
set  out  in  rows  not  closer  than  two  feet  apart  and 
about  the  same  distance  or  a  little  closer  in  the  row. 
First  make  the  soil  very  rich  with  old  rotten  manure 
dug  in  deep  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Keep  the  top  of 
the  ground  as  loose  as  an  ash  heap.  Cut  off  every 
runner  as  fast  as  it  shows  itself.  This  is  the  hill  sys¬ 
tem  of  growing  strawberries,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
for  grown  people  as  well  as  children  to  practice  in 
most  climates  and  with  many  varieties. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


A  COW  THAT  DRANK  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

On  page  494,  is  an  account  of  a  cow  that  drank  about 
1(5  quarts  of  clear  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Mr.  Morse, 
who  owns  the  cow,  now  writes  that  she  did  not  die 
after  all.  His  second  letter  is  printed  below,  and  will 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  are  liable  to  have 
similar  accidents  : 

“I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  cow  never 
seemed  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  the  draught. 
The  salts  worked  pretty  thoroughly  during  the  night. 
That  you  may  fully  understand  the  case,  I  will  restate 
it  carefully.  The  cow  drank  the  liquid  about  5  o’clock 
p.  m.,  and  I  did  not  learn  the  fact  until  about  6:30. 
She  was  given  1%  pound  of  Epsom  salts  about  7 
o’clock  or  a  little  later.  The  mixture  was  after  the 
formula  of  50  gallons  of  water  and  six  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper.  The  mixture  had  stood  and  settled, 
so  the  liquid  she  drank  was  clear,  but  of  a  bluish 
green  color.  From  the  marks  of  liquid  in  the  barrel, 
she  must  have  taken  fully  four  gallons.  As  soon  as  I 
learned  what  was  done,  I  looked  in  a  list  of  poisons 
and  antidotes  to  decide  on  the  treatment.  I  found 
the  treatment  Dr.  Kilborne  suggested  recommended 
for  sulphate  of  copper  poisoning.  I  did  not  think  the 
milk,  eggs  and  starch  could  be  considered  an  antidote 
proper,  but  only  a  kind  of  lubricant  to  prevent  the 
corrosive  effect  of  the  poison  until  it  could  be  re¬ 
moved  or  some  antidote  used.  I  reasoned  that  the 
lime  (I  always  use  an  excess  of  lime),  must  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  corrosive  power  of  the  mixture,  and  its 
effect  would  be  that  of  a  slow  poison  if  taken  into  the 
circulation  ;  so  I  decided  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  As  I  look  back  to  the  occurrence,  the  question 
arises  in  my  mind,  ‘  How  much  of  the  copper  remains 
in  solution  after  thorough  treatment  with  lime  ?  ’ 
The  lime  certainly  destroys  all  acidity  and  corrosive 
power  in  the  mixture.  Does  it  also  remove  a  part  of 
the  copper  ?  When  I  learned  what  the  cow  had  done, 
I  said  that  I  did  not  consider  her  worth  $5.  The 
results  have  changed  my  opinion  ;  but  I  shall,  cer¬ 
tainly,  not  water  my  cattle  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
purposely.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  is  reported  to  us  on  good  authority  that  Dr.  O.  W.  McKee, 
Benson,  Minn.,  is  not  worthy  of  credit-  or  confidence.  He  adver 
tises  a  spavin  cure. 

Whbat  is  going  up  !  Europe  wants  every  surplus  bushel.  Now 
is  the  time  to  push  the  wheat  crop.  Get  as  many  bushels  as 
possible  from  each  acre.  Use  fertilizers.  Now  is  the  time  for 
them.  Western  readers  want  to  remember  that  The  Cleveland 
Dryer  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O  ,  make  excellent  wheat  fertilizers,  and 
sell  them  at  a  fair  price. 

A  man’s  reputation  at  home  is  usually  the  best  index  to  his 
worth.  This  also  holds  true  of  farm  machinery.  Nearly  50 
Hendricks  baling  presses  are  owned  and  operated  in  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  they  are  made.  These  presses  are  made  of 
carefully  selected  material.  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston,  N.  Y„  will 
send  illustrated  catalogue  showing  the  different  styles  and  sizes. 

The  article  on  the  mysterious  origin  of  barn  fires  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  3,  has  created  considerable  interest.  The 
common  lantern  is  one  source  of  danger.  The  Steam  Gauge  and 
Lantern  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  however,  make  a  safety  lantern 
that  renders  light  in  the  barn  perfectly  safe.  We  doubt  whether 
they  cost  much  more  than  the  ordinary  lantern,  but  if  they  do 
cost  a  trifle  more,  it  will  pay  in  the  end  to  have  a  good  one.  It 
would  take  a  great  many  lanterns  to  pay  for  a  barn. 

Users  of  wire  fencing  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  objections 
to  wire  fence  has  been  its  tendency  to  sag  and  draw  out  of  shape. 
This  objectionable  feature  is  overcome  in  the  Adam’s  fence, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  parallel  wires  employed  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  around  which  the  cross  or  mesh  wires  are  woven.  The 
manufacturer  guarantees  this  quality  in  his  fence.  It  is  made  in 
many  different  widths,  size  of  mesh,  and  weight,  and  will  be 
found  to  fit  every  fence  requirement.  In  addition  to  woven  wire 
fencing,  Mr.  Adam  manufactures  a  large  line  of  iron  fencing  of 
various  designs  specially  adapted  to  inclosing  parks,  public 
grounds,  cemeteries,  school  grounds,  lawns,  burial  lots,  etc. 
For  particulars,  write  W.  J.  Adam,  Joliet,  Ill. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Students  of  sociology  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  much  of  the  intemperance  and 
misery  among  poor  people  in  the  great 
cities  is  directly  due  to  the  lack  of  domes¬ 
tic  training  on  the  part  of  the  wives. 
When  a  tired  workingman  comes  home 
to  find  a  supper  so  miserably  cooked  as 
to  be  uneatable,  served  in  a  dirty,  un¬ 
tidy  room,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
hungry  worker  goes  impatiently  to  the 
nearest  saloon,  where  he  is  sure  to  get  pal¬ 
atable  food.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  liquor  very  often  follows  where 
the  lack  of  properly  cooked  and  nour¬ 
ishing  food  produces  a  constant  craving 
for  something  in  the  form  of  stimulant. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  states 
that  a  laboring  man  recently  observed 
to  him  that  one-half  the  domestic  infe¬ 
licity  of  the  poor  is  due  to  the  men’s 
wives  not  knowing  how  to  cook  a  decent 
meal.  He  did  not  express  it  in  just  those 
words,  his  remark  being  that  “  One-half 
the  bad  wives  that  men  has  got  is  owin’ 
to  their  not  knowin’  how  to  cook.” 

* 

Some  two  years  ago,  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
started  a  cooking  school  in  the  crowded 
tenement  district  of  New  York.  Classes 
in  cooking,  cleaning  and  general  house¬ 
work  were  started,  where  poor  girls 
could  be  taught,  free  of  charge,  how  to 
make  home  both  comfortable  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Unfortunately,  this  project  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  funds.  Recently, 
however,  a  social  and  industrial  settle¬ 
ment  called  Hartley  House  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  congested  Fifteenth 
Assembly  District  of  New  York.  This 
district  consists  of  23  blocks,  and  con¬ 
tains  40,000  people  ;  through  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  it  the  population  is  over  500  to 
the  acre.  One  block  in  the  district  con¬ 
tained,  last  year,  a  population  of  3  279. 
It  is  in  this  teeming  population,  where 
there  are  14  000  children  with  no  other 
playground  than  the  streets,  no  parks, 
and  only  one  bathtub  to  every  440  fami¬ 
lies,  that  Hartley  House  begins  its  work, 
with  cooking  classes,  sewing  classes, 
recreation  rooms  and  playgrounds.  Our 
domestic  symposium  told  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  household  training  to  insure 
happiness  in  a  comfortable  home  ;  Hart¬ 
ley  House  points  to  it  as  an  ally  against 
drunkenness  and  vice  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  very  poor. 

* 

Another  helpful  feature  at  Hartley 
House  is  the  ‘‘  mothers’  tea,”  held  once 
a  week,  to  which  all  the  poor  women 
of  the  neighborhood  are  invited,  with 
their  babies.  At  these  teas,  a  short  talk 
on  hygiene  is  given  by  a  prominent 
physician,  who  gives  the  mothers  many 
practical  ideas  about  the  care  of  child¬ 
ren.  We  often  think  that  such  talks  are 
needed  by  many  well-to-do  mothers.  We 
think  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
anxiety  suffered  by  young  mothers 
comes  from  ignorance  and  its  results  ; 
they  do  not  know  how  to  care  for  the 
baby  wisely,  and  both  they  and  the 
child  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  a  re¬ 
alization  of  this  which  caused  one  of 
our  symposium  correspondents  to  say 
that  she  wished  for  the  training  of  a 
doctor,  nurse,  and  kindergartner.  It 
would  seem  as  though  we  might  divide 
many  home-keeping  women  into  two 
classes :  those  who  practice  domestic 
science  without  studying  it,  and  those 
who  study  domestic  science  without 
practicing  it.  Let  us  try  to  eombine  the 
two,  in  the  case  of  both  mothers  and 
daughters.  One  whose  knowledge  of 
physics  teaches  her  not  to  put  water  in 
a  baking-pan,  because  it  cannot  be 
heated  above  the  boiling  point,  will 
surely  do  better  cooking  than  she  who 
measures  by  guess,  and  explains  her 
failures  by  a  reference  to  “  luck”. 


A  SURE  RIDDANCE  FOR  FLIES. 

U  M  M  E  R  after  summer  had  we 
waged  diligent  war  against  the  fly 
pest,  with  every  so-called  “  effectual 
riddance”  ever  heard  or  read  of.  Table 
linen  had  been  sprinkled  with  lavender 
and  other  compounds  ;  pots  of  various 
colored  and  scented  plants  had  been 
placed  upon  sideboard  and  window  sill 
with  the  eager,  persistent  hope  of  entic¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Fly  to  settle  upon  their  beauty 
and  regale  her  prying  nose,  and  stupefy 
her  obnoxious  self  with  their  perfume  ; 
the  result  invariably  was  a  persistent 
refusal  on  her  part  to  make  a  settlement 
anywhere  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
dinner.  Finally,  in  desperation,  the 
following  simple  plan  was  tried,  with 
results  entirely  satisfactory  : 

An  ordinary  powder  bellows  was  filled 
with  insect  powder  ;  all  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 
were  closed,  and  we  walked  about  the 
rooms  holding  the  bellows  up  at  arm’s 
length,  manipulating  it  constantly  with 
finger  and  thumb,  until  its  contents 
were  exhausted  ;  it  was  then  refilled  and 
again  emptied  in  like  manner,  until  the 
process  had  been  repeated  four  times. 
This  quite  sufficed  to  permeate  the  air 
of  the  rooms  with  the  powder. 

The  last  box  of  powder  exhausted,  we 
left  the  room,  closing  the  door  quickly. 
Fully  an  hour  was  allowed  to  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  door  was  again  opened.  The 
insect  powder  had  settled ;  and  upon 
floor,  table,  window  ledge  and  mantel, 
lay  the  entire  swarm  of  flies,  either 
dead  or  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  dis¬ 
solution.  We  did  not  wait  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  these  agonies  would  be 
relieved  by  the  incoming  fresh  air.  The 
remainder  of  the  task  involving  the  fate 
of  the  fly  population,  was  simply  and 
speedily  accomplished.  A  big  feather 
duster  soon  transferred  both  insect  pow¬ 
der  and  flies  from  table,  window  ledge, 
etc.,  to  the  floor  where,  with  a  broom, 
they  were  swept  together  upon  a  shovel, 
looking  like  a  heap  of  dusty,  animated 
tea  leaves,  and  consigned  to  the  fire-box 
of  the  kitchen  stove. 

While  discharging  the  bellows,  keep 
the  mouth  closed  and  hold  a  handker¬ 
chief  to  the  nose,  for  although  Persian 
insect  powder  is  not  poison  to  humanity, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  like  dust,  disagree¬ 
able  to  both  throat  and  nostrils.  If  the 
little  bellows  cannot  be  had,  the  powder 
might  be  distributed  through  the  air  of 
the  rooms,  by  putting  it  in  a  shallow, 
open  box,  the  box  to  be  held  in  one 
hand,  while  a  fan  in  the  other  is  held 
up  over  the  box  and  kept  in  rapid  mo¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  force  the  powder  in  clouds 
through  the  air  of  the  rooms. 

We  repeated  the  operation  a  few 
times,  at  intervals  during  the  season  ; 
care  was  also  taken  that  none  of  the 
eggs  and  young  should  be  allowed  to 
mature  about  the  premises.  Housekeep¬ 
ers  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
flies,  like  all  other  insects,  live  with  the 
one  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  kind. 
Therefore,  when  waging  war  on  the  ma¬ 
ture  ones  in  the  house,  do  not  forget 
the  eggs  which  they  have  deposited  in 
the  waste  from  the  kitchen — carelessly 
left  in  barrels  and  heaps,  and  in  the 
stables  and  outhouses,  but  have  con¬ 
venient  to  all  these  places  the  means  of 
sure  destruction  of  both  eggs  and  young. 
This  is  simply  a  box  of  slaked  lime  ;  a 
shovelful  of  which  should  be  shaken 
every  morning  during  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  through  all  outhouses  and  over  all 
decaying  matter  wherein  the  eggs  may 
be  deposited.  The  actual  moments  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  performance  of  this  task, 
will  be  but  few,  and  if  a  small  box  of 
lime,  with  a  shovel  or  a  shingle,  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  outhouse,  barrel,  etc., 
one  will  seldom  grudge  the  time  required 


to  shake  a  layer  of  lime  over  each  fresh 
relay  of  waste,  as  added  to  barrels  and 
heaps.  By  observing  these  simple  rules 
one  summer,  we  find  the  percentage  of 
flies  in  the  one  following,  immensely  re¬ 
duced.  If  each  housekeeper  would  de¬ 
termine  thus  to  destroy  the  flies,  instead 
of  trying  to  drive  them  off  with  fan  and 
screen,  the  fly  pest  would  obviously 
diminish.  m.  lane  griffin. 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  MENDING  DAY. 

HAT  plan  have  we  found  most 
effectual  in  interesting  young 
girls  in  the  homely  duties  of  the  home  ? 
Just  Nature’s  own  plan.  The  mother  is 
naturally  interested  in  her  young  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  other  duties,  other  interests,  should 
not  separate  them.  The  young  girl  is 
naturally  interested  in  whatever  mother 
is  doing.  If  mother  is  kneading  bread, 
the  child  wishes  a  molding  board  of  her 
own,  and  she  should  have  it.  If  mother 
is  washing,  the  little  one  wishes  a  wash- 
tub,  too.  At  the  cookstove,  if  there  be 
a  corner  where  the  high  chair  may  be 
out  of  the  way,  that  the  little  girl  may 
watch  the  process  of  cooking  the  steak, 
she  will  never  forget  just  how  mother 
does  it,  and  the  making  of  the  gravy  is 
no  secret  when  those  helpful  hands  are 
strong  enough  to  do  these  things.  In 
after  years,  when  the  mind  is  filled  with 
a  multiplicity  of  duties,  many  of  these 
minor  duties  are  done  almost  auto¬ 
matically,  because  the  hands  practiced 
them  in  childhood.  Where  there  are  two 
or  three  girls  nearly  of  an  age,  I  do  not 
think  it  best  to  have  one  help  about  one 
kind  of  work  all  the  time,  but  alternately, 
changing  once  a  week,  or  at  any  time 
the  mother  thinks  best. 

I  do  not  like  to  stop  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  sewing  and  reading  hours.  First 
we  sew  a  little  while  and  talk  about 
what  we  read  yesterday,  and  both  are  a 
delight.  The  youngest  girl’s  sewing  is 
generally  some  garment  to  be  a  surprise 
present  for  some  one.  Mother’s  mend¬ 
ing  basket  is  not  an  institution  in  our 
home  ;  we  have  mending  day  or  days, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  young  boys 
as  well  as  the  young  girls  have  a  share 
in  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than  cruel  to 
“  bring  up  a  boy  ”  unable  to  sew  a  button 
on  his  clothes.  Our  mending  days  were 
termed  picnic  days”  by  a  youn^  girl 
friend,  and  they  are  a  special  delight  to 
our  youngest  girl,  doubtless,  because 
there  are  other  appreciative  admirers  of 
her  work  besides  mother.  In  this  way, 
we  find  time  for  reading  every  day, 
every  member  taking  part,  and  reading 
aloud  while  the  others  are  at  work.  We 
have  a  small  book  case  nearly  filled  with 
first  and  second  readers.  Baby  makes 
his  own  selection  ,and  reads  from  the 
pictures  with  as  much  decorum  and  sin¬ 
cerity  as  any  of  us,  and  is  listened  to 
accordingly.  Tear  the  book  ?  No,  a 
child  is  easily  taught  to  be  very  careful 
of  books  and  papers,  while  nursing. 
Human  nature  is  always  more  ready  to 
receive  instruction  when  in  a  quiet,  con¬ 
tented  frame  of  mind.  Much  of  the 
discontent,  fretfulness,  and  apparent 
laziness  among  children,  is  caused  by 
disordered  digestion,  brought  on  by 
irregular  eating.  There  should  be  reg¬ 
ular  hours  for  eating  for  every  member 
of  the  family  according  to  his  age. 

It  is  certainly  due  to  civilization  that 
some  measures  be  taken  soon,  to  provide 
instruction  and  pay  teachers  for  those 
who  have  not  home  advantages.  If  this 
Uniced  States  were  to  be  transported  to 
the  tropics,  perhaps  it  might  be  all  right 
to  rear  a  nation  of  school  teachers, 
lawyers,  and  philosophers ;  but  if  a 
woman  could  learn  all  that  is  taught 
from  books,  and  knows  not  how  to  care 
for  creature  comforts,  she  would  be  only 
half  a  woman  after  all. 

MRS.  R.  M.  WARD. 


LABOR-SAVING  IN  SUMMER. 

IN  arranging  her  work,  my  neighbor 
washes  on  Tuesday.  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  she  churns,  replenishes  the  bread 
and  cake  boxes,  puts  away  the  Sunday 
clothing,  that  even  in  the  best-regulated 
families  appears  on  chairs  Monday 
morning, <and  puts  the  parlor  and  sitting- 
room  in  order.  When  she  gets  supper, 
she  puts  the  clothes  to  soak,  and  early 
Tuesday  morning,  the  long  lines  of 
snowy  garments  flutter  in  the  breeze. 
In  the  summer,  she  takes  the  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  knit  underwear,  night 
dresses,  and  towels  from  the  line,  folds 
and  airs  them,  and  lays  them  away  for 
wear  the  next  week.  Dreadful,  isn’t  it? 
But  the  wrinkles  are  in  the  garments, 
instead  of  being  in  her  serene  face. 

In  hot  weather,  she  vetoes  pie.  From 
strawberries  to  peaches,  the  fruit  comes 
on  the  table  with  plenty  of  sugar  and 
cream.  Harvest  apples  and  early  pears 
come  on  in  a  low  glass  dish  daintily 
garnished  with  green  leaves.  Then 
there  are  platters  full  of  baked  sweet 
apples  which  can  be  taken  plainly,  or 
with  sugar  and  cream. 

Unlike  many  housekeepers,  this  one 
rests  when  she  is  tired,  sits  down  for  10 
minutes  in  the  rocking  chair,  and  lets 
her  baking  dishes  stand,  goes  to  bed  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and 
actually  carries  a  magazine  out  to  the 
hammock  before  her  week’s  patching  is 
done.  And  though  many  a  good  house¬ 
wife,  in  her  desire  to  perform  all  her 
work  “just  so,”  considers  any  deviation 
from  her  usual  order  a  sign  of  “  slack¬ 
ness,”  she  will  be  wise  to  follow  the 
example  of  my  neighbor  during  these 
warm  days,  when  it  is  a  necessity  to 
preserve  our  strength,  hope  daring. 


Borax  for  Housecleaning. — I  had  a 
valuable  lesson  from  a  southern  house¬ 
keeper  in  regard  to  using  powdered 
borax  in  cleaning.  I  found  it  invaluable 
as  an  insecticide.  Cockroaches  will  not 
haunt  a  kitchen  where  borax  is  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  floor,  and  it  is  harmless  to 
domestic  pets.  I  think  this  virtue,  its 
being  safe,  made  me  think  more  of  it ; 
but  I  learned  to  clean  paints,  wash  win¬ 
dows  and  my  pantry  shelves.  Pouring 
the  water  used  with  it  for  washing  pur¬ 
poses  down  my  sink,  purifies  and  keeps 
it  free  from  odors.  My  doctor  said  that 
it  was  the  best  disinfectant  I  could  use, 
and  told  me  to  keep  it  on  my  washstand, 
and  let  the  children  use  it  in  their  bath 
and  for  brushing  their  gums  and  teeth. 

In  washing  white  paints  and  windows, 
I  use  a  chamois  skin  and  tepid  water, 
dissolving  about  a  handful  of  borax  to 
a  bucketful  of  water.  It  does  the  work 
in  half  the  time,  and  cleans  much  bet¬ 
ter  ;  no  danger  of  removing  the  surface 
paint  in  washing  woodwork,  as  one 
sometimes  does  in  washing  with  soap. 
After  washing  clean  with  a  chamois 
skin,  wipe  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  With 
white  paints,  it  is  particularly  good,  but 
one  may  safely  wash  all  kinds  of  wood¬ 
work  with  it.  I  had  long  known  its 
medicinal  virtues,  but  had  to  learn  by 
experience  its  wonderful  powers  in 
housecleaning.  kentuckienne. 


HALL’S  | 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  coIcm-  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Fragrant  Roses. 

E.  V.,  Passaic  Go.,  N.  J. — I  am  ofteu  disap¬ 
pointed  by  lack  of  fragrance  In  my  bedding 
roses;  even  the  Teas  ordinarily  supposed  to  be 
sweet  are  wanting  in  this  particular.  Will  you 
name  some  really  fragrant  bedding  roses  ? 

Ans. — The  fragrance  is  very  faint  in 
many  of  our  Teas,  though  this  class 
must  be  regarded  as  the  sweetest  of 
cultivated  roses.  Souvenir  de  Wootton, 
Papa  Gontier,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Brides¬ 
maid,  Catherine  Mermet,  La  France, 
Mme.  Caroline  Testout,  Safrano  and 
Meteor  are  all  sweet  and  suitable  for 
bedding.  The  quality  of  the  fragrance 
differs  greatly  in  different  sorts,  the 
Tea  odor  being  more  pronounced  with 
some  than  others. 

Osage  Orange  Hedge. 


iept  down  to  the  night  standard  during 
daytime.  The  ventilators  are  both 
opened  and  closed  very  gradually,  noth¬ 
ing  being  more  likely  to  produce  mil¬ 
dew  on  roses  than  an  abrupt  change  of 
temperature. 

Early  Phloxes. 

K.  P.,  Passaic  County ,  N.  J. — My  border  of 
Phlox  panlculata,  while  looking  well,  is  not  yet 
in  bloom,  while  a  neighbor  has  a  quantity  flow¬ 
ering.  Why  are  they  so  much  earlier  ? 

Ans. — It  is  likely  that  your  neighbor’s 
plants  are  Phlox  suffruticoaa,  which 
blooms  much  earlier  than  P.  paniculata. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  pyramidal 
panicles,  instead  of  being  as  flat  as  those 
of  the  later  variety.  The  colors  are 
quite  similar  to  those  of  Paniculata,  but 
do  not  show  so  great  a  variety,  for  while 
European  hybridizers  have  experiment¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  with  Paniculata,  they 
seem  to  have  devoted  little  care  to  the 
Suffruticosa  section,  which  gives  us 
showy  beds  in  June  and  July.  Suffruti¬ 
cosa  does  not  grow  as  tall  as  Paniculata, 
rarely  exceeding  18  inches  in  height.  It 
is  a  very  thrifty  grower,  and  not  so  sub¬ 
ject  to  mildew  as  the  later  Phloxes.  If 
the  stems  are  removed  as  soon  as  the 
blooms  have  faded,  a  second  crop  of 
flowers  is  produced  in  August.  By  a 
proper  selection  of  varieties,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  a  show  of  blooming  Phloxes 
from  early  spring  to  late  autumn. 


A f.  S ,  Parnell,  Ga. — T  wish  to  plant  an  Osage 
orange  hedge  around  my  farm.  Will  you  tell  me 
about  the  cultivation,  time  of  planting,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  ground,  etc.  ? 

Ans  — Young  plants  grown  from  seed 
will  answer  for  the  hedge  in  two  years. 
Nurserymen  offer  one-year  plants  for 
$5  a  thousand,  and  two-year  plants  for 
$6  a  thousand.  Some  prefer  single  rows, 
some  double.  They  may  be  set  all  the 
way  from  a  foot  to  six  feet  apart, 
depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  desired.  Plant  them  in  trenches 
and  keep  the  soil  of  the  trenches  mel¬ 
low  and  free  of  weeds  until  the  03age 
orange  plants  take  possession.  When 
once  started,  they  grow  very  rapidly, 
and  need  a  good  deal  of  trimming  to 
keep  in  bounds.  Seed  of  the  Osage 
orange  is  sown  in  spring,  after  being 
soaked  in  warm  water  for  a  few  days. 

Roses  for  Winter  Blooming. 

B.  V.,  Deer  Lodge  County ,  Mont.— What  temper¬ 
ature  is  required  for  winter-blooming  roses? 

Ans. — The  temperature  varies  some¬ 
what  with  the  variety;  we  imagine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  B.  V.  wishes  to  grow  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas,  such  as  are  ordinarily 
forced  commercially,  and  most  of  these 
require  a  temperature  in  the  vicinity  of 
GO  degrees  at  night.  Catherine  Mermet, 
The  Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  Papa  Gon¬ 
tier  prefer  a  little  lower  temperature 
than  some  of  the  others,  and  55  to  GO  de¬ 
grees  at  night  will  suit  them  best  ;  even 
50  degrees  will  not  cause  a  check.  Perle 
des  Jardins,  though  often  grown  in  with 
the  above  varieties,  does  best  at  from  60 
to  63  degrees.  La  France  thrives  with 
little  change  from  62  degrees  at  night. 
Meteor  requires  a  much  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  any  other  rose  grown  for  forc¬ 
ing.  preferring  68  to  70  degrees  at  night. 
American  Beauty  does  best  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  58,  or 
rise  above  63  degrees.  When  a  crimson 
rose  is  required  in  a  general  rose  house, 
where  such  varieties  as  Bride,  Brides¬ 
maid,  Perle  des  Jardins,  etc.,  are  grown 
together,  Souvenir  de  Wootton  should 
be  selected.  While  night  temperature 
is  taken  as  a  basis  for  consideration, 
with  sun  heat  the  warmth  increases 
rapidly  during  the  day,  this  giving  the 
opportunity  for  abundant  air.  Of  course 
it  is  not  expected  that,  even  with  free 
ventilation,  the  temperature  will  be 


Roses  for  Massachusetts. 

H.  It.  D  ,  Boston ,  Mass. — What  variety  of  roses 
would  you  recommend  for  this  section,  both 
Hybrid  ftemontants  and  Everblooming  sorts?  □ 

Ans  — The  following  list  is  a  good 
selection  for  your  locality  :  Hybrid  Re- 
montants  :  Alfred  Colomb,  carmine  crim¬ 
son,  globular  and  full,  very  fragrant  ; 
Paul  Neyron,  rose,  very  large  ;  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  clear  bright  pink;  Ulrich 
Brunner,  velvety  cherry  red;  Mme. 
Gabriel  Luizet,  satiny  pink  ;  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  carmine  rose,  rather  flat,  but 
free  and  hardy ;  Margaret  Dickson, 
white,  center  pale  flesh,  very  fine  ; 
Baron  de  Bonstetten,  velvety  maroon, 
excellent  ;  Fisher  Holmes,  bright  deep 
red,  like  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  but  an  im¬ 
provement  on  that  popular  sort. 

Of  Everblooming  roses,  we  should  rec¬ 
ommend  these :  Souvenir  de  Wootton, 
rosy  crimson,  large  and  sweet ;  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  rosy  salmon  and  yellow  ;  Papa 
Gontier,  carmine ;  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  flesh  shaded  fawn ;  Clothilde 
Soupert,  flesh  white,  rosy  center  ;  Fran- 
cisca  Kruger,  chamois  yellow  shaded 
fawn  and  rose ;  Agrippina,  rich  crim¬ 
son  ;  Hermosa,  bright  rose. 

A  Book  About  House  Plants. 

Reliable  books  on  house  plants,  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amateur, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Acbv. 


are  not  very  plentiful,  and  the  new 
handbook,  entitled  House  Plants  and 
How  to  Succeed  With  Them,  by  Lizzie 
Page  Hillhouse,  will,  doubtless,  find  an 
interested  audience.  It  contains  220 
pages,  freely  illustrated,  and  has  chap¬ 
ters  upon  bulbs,  cacti,  ferns,  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  lilies,  palms,  shrubs, 
vines,  propagation  of  plants,  etc.  The 
book  is  not  intended  for  the  use  of  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners,  but  written  by  a 
woman,  and  for  women.  It  touches 
upon  many  points  which  would  scarcely 
occur  to  florists,  though  they  often 
puzzle  amateurs.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
useful  little  handbook,  and  likely  to  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  popular  with  the  class 
of  readers  whose  especial  needs  are  con¬ 
sulted.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $1. 

Protecting  Fig  Bushes. 

E.  A'.,  Boston,  Mass. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  420, 
B.  B.  asks  bow  to  protect  fig  busbes.  I  have  kept 
sucb  busbes  for  the  past  four  years,  and  never 
lost  the  smallest  twig.  First  I  tie  the  bushes  to¬ 
gether  and  bend  them  slowly,  during  one  or  two 
days,  toward  the  ground,  driving  stakes  in  on 
either  side  as  high  as  the  bushes  are,  which  is 
about  one  foot  from  the  ground.  A  few  strips 
are  nailed  across,  and  the  bushes  inclosed  with 
straw,  the  whole  beiDg  covered  with  boards 
nailed  together.  Leaves  are  heaped  on  top,  the 
leaves  covered  with  earth  until  it  is  a  good  solid 
mound  patted  down  with  a  spade.  Another  layer 
of  leaves  on  top  is  kept  in  place  with  wire  net¬ 
ting.  My  bushes  have  stems  1J4  inch  in  diameter, 
and  are  seven  to  eight  feet  high. 

R.  N  -Y. — Tbe  method  described  by  E. 
K.  is  found  useful  with  many  tender  de¬ 
ciduous  shrubs,  besides  figs.  Large  rose 
bushes  of  tender  varieties  are  treated 
this  way  satisfactorily. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

A  highly  ornamental,  but  little-known 
shrub,  giving  a  good  effect  now,  is  the 
Variegated  Diervilla  (Weigela)  It  is  a 
dwarf  grower,  forming  a  very  compact 
bush,  the  leaves  freely  variegated  with 
yellow  and  white.  The  flowers  are  deep 
rose. 

The  most  vivid  red  Canna  now  in 
bloom  is  Beaut6  Poitevine.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  narrower-petaled 
than  the  newest  orchid-flowered  type, 
but  the  spike  is  shapely,  and  the  color 
unequaled  among  pure  reds.  It  is  of 
medium  height,  with  bright  shining 
green  leaves,  and  forms  a  very  vivid 
combination  with  the  golden-flowered 
Eldorado. 

The  earliest  roses  were  not  much 
troubled  with  Rose  chafers  this  year, 
neither  did  we  notice  them  on  the 
cherry  trees,  as  usual.  But  they  were 
here  in  legions  ready  for  the  double 
Deutzias,  and  the  later  roses  are  covered 
with  them.  Plenty  of  toads  are  noticed 
among  the  rose  bushes,  watching  for 
any  insects  that  may  fall,  but  as  a  rule, 
the  Rose  chafers  are  out  of  their  reach, 
so  we  must  lessen  their  numbers  by  jar¬ 
ring  them  into  a  vessel  containing  kero¬ 
sene  and  water.  The  Blister  beetles 
have  not  yet  appeared,  but  they  will 
doubtless  be  on  hand  in  time  to  lunch 
on  our  choicest  China  asters. 


VICTORIES. 


FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver.  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition.  New  Orleans.  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA — Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD — Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS — World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition.  Chicago.  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  '94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

845,584  Home  Comfort  Itangcs  Sold  to  Jau.  Ist,"!>7 

t3TRange  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
tbe  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  HO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 
f^"We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
nnequaled  DOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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Light  your  Veranda, 


lawn,  barn, 
mill,  or  any 
place  where  a 
strong  light  is 
desired,  with  the 
Steam  Gauge 
&  Lantern 
Co.’s  Tubular 
Globe  Hanging 
Lamp. 

Burns  4  hours 
for  1  cent. 
Send  for  our 
catalogue. 


Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can  get  it  if 
you  insist.  Mention  this  paper. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


that  makes  the 


Ball  { 
Bearing  ( 

P  That’s  TheTri  tk  / 

'  Peoria  ) 
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Washer) 

( 


run  so  easy.  No  other  like  it.  A  >  hild 
can  run  it.  Quick,  thorough,  and  docs 
no  damage  to  the  finest  fabrics. 

Booklet  Free. 


CLARK,  QUIP.  N&  MO  RSI 
31 5  W.  St.,  Peoria  Ill.  \ 


AGENTS 


u  w  ,,  ■ntt.  NEEDED. 

Weekly  sales  pay 
big  money. 

We  make  a  high  grade 

as  low  as  $24.00. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Shipped  anywhere  ^ 
on  approval,  direct  from  our  factory.  '  -  — 

A I. FINE  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.90  .Cl  elnnstl.O. 


uuiLiu.y . 

BICYCLE 


A  FARM  LUXURY. 

With  milk  selling  in  the  country  at 
one  cent  a  quart  and  cream  in  propor¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  cheaper  or  more  de¬ 
licious  luxury  than  a  plate  of  ice  cream, 
and  there  are  no  other  people  in  the 
world  who  can  have  it  with  all  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  smoothness  and  freshness  and 
delicacy  as  can  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  This  we  know  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  many  farmers  sell  the  milk  at  one 
cent  a  quart  and  buy  ice  cream  at  30 
cents  a  quart,  and  then  take  an  article 
inferior  to  that  which  they  could  make 
themselves  right  on  the  farm.  All  you 
want  is  a  little  ice  and  a  four-quart 
White  Mountain  Freezer.  We  have 


made  arrangements  to  get  one  for  each 
of  our  readers  that  wants  it  this  month. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  a 
dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  send  his  name  and 
address  and  §2.25  and  we  will  have  the 
freezer  sent  you  at  once,  and  the  paper 
will  be  sent  your  neighbor  for  a  year. 
This  is  the  exact  cost  of  the  freezer,  so 
you  see  we  pay  you  liberally  for  getting 
the  new  subscription.  This  freezer  is 
made  by  the  White  Mountain  Freezer 
Co.,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  we  will 
guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
This  is  an  especially  liberal  offer  and  is 
only  good  until  August  15  It  will 
positively  not  be  repeated  after  that  date. 
THL  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, New  York 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  24 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"  SQUIGACUMSQUEE.” 

The  little  boy’s  front  tooth  became 
very  loose  one  day  last  week.  It  was 
time  for  the  tooth  to  come  out.  It  had 
served  its  purpose.  There  was  another 
and  better  one  behind  it.  The  women 
folks  tied  a  string  to  this  tooth,  as  the 
boy  said  he  wanted  to  pull  it  himself. 
He  thought  it  would  hurt  less  if  he 
pulled  it  with  his  own  hand.  When  the 
string  was  tied  on,  however,  his  cour¬ 
age  failed  him,  and  he  went  around  for 
two  hours  with  that  string  hanging  from 
his  mouth !  He  would  take  hold  of  it 
now  and  then,  but  the  imaginary  pain 
was  too  much  for  him. 

One  of  the  boys  got  after  him  and  told 
him  to  look  out  for  the  “  Gobbleun  ”  and 
the  “  Squigacumsquee.”  These  two 
awful  animals  were  around  just  aching 
to  get  hold  of  that  string  and  pull  it  the 
wrong  way!  The  “Squigacumsquee” 
was  a  fearful  thing  that  was  able  to 
swallow  itself  whenever  cornered,  and 
as  for  the  “Gobbleun” — well,  his  do¬ 
ings  were  only  to  be  related  in  whispers. 
Of  course,  neither  of  these  animals  ever 
touched  good  boys  who  were  brave  and 
did  their  duty,  but  that  string  certainly 
was  a  great  temptation  to  an  able-bodied 
Squigacumsquee. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  tooth 
came  out  without  any  help  from  the 
Squigacumsquee.  The  boy  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  did  not  hurt  him.  Just 
a  little  bite  of  pain  and  that  was  all. 
As  for  the  Squigacumsquee,  he  has, 
probably,  swallowed  and  digested  him¬ 
self.  The  boy  undertook  to  tell  the  little 
girl  and  the  baby  about  him,  but  he  got 
the  account  so  mixed  up  that  even  the 
Gobbleun  was  disgusted  and  retired 
from  business. 

I  am  now  going  on  to  say  that  lots  of 
farmers  in  this  land  are  like  the  little 
boy.  Some  old-time  habit  or  notion 
gets  so  loose  in  their  heads  that  it  rattles. 
It  ought  to  come  out  and  give  way  to  a 
better  one;  though  necessity  ties  a  string 
to  it,  they  do  hate  to  give  the  string  a 
pull.  Just  like  the  boy,  they  go  around 
with  the  string  hanging  out  of  their 
mouths,  just  even  hating  to  put  even  the 
weight  of  a  hand  on  it.  First  thing  you 
know,  a  Squigacumsquee  reaches  out, 
gives  that  string  a  yank,  and  out  comes 
the  tooth  with  no  pain  to  speak  of. 

In  my  opinion,  a  Squigacumsquee  is  a 
good  thing.  He  eats  up  the  evil  -and 
thus  gives  the  good  a  better  chance  to 
grow.  A  Squigacumsquee  is  a  thought, 
a  suggestion,  or  an  inspiration.  No  one 
ever  saw  this  thing,  but  you  will  find 
him  everywhere.  Why,  The  It.  N.-Y.  is 
a  favorite  camping  ground  for  him 
Just  read  what  this  man  says  : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to 
offer  to  its  subscribers  exceedingly  rare  bargains, 
not  among  the  least  o I  which  is  its  offer,  on  page 
461,  of  a  combination  set  of  tools.  As  an  entirely 
disinterested  party,  I  desire  to  say  to  my  brother 
farmers  that,  even  though  they  paid  that  new 
subscription  out  of  their  own  pockets,  they  would 
find  the  investment  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
their  lives.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  at  this  busy 
season,  many  do  not  have  the  time  to  scan  every 
page  thoroughly,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  extend  the  time  of  its  offer  in  order  to 
give  more  of  them  a  chance  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  Some  years  ago,  circumstances  compelled 
me  to  buy  a  similar  outfit,  because  the  man  who 
usually  did  that  sort  of  work  for  me  preferred 
leisure  to  business,  and  I  considered  my  own 
time  too  precious  to  await  his  inclination  to 
work.  Before  I  had  the  outfit  24  hours,  I  had 
done  work  for  which,  at  his  regular  rates,  I 
would  have  had  to  pay  $1.40.  It  rained  hard  all 
that  day,  but  it  took  only  a  part  thereof  to  save 
the  foregoing  amount.  Since  then,  I  have  saved 
several  times  the  cost  simply  in  the  time  it  would 
have  taken  me  to  go  to  the  shop.  A  stitch  in 
time  saves  more  than  nine.  It  may  save  a  valu¬ 
able  animal  and,  possibly,  a  precious  human 
life.  I  am  fond  of  my  meals,  and  am  ever  ready 
for  them,  but  I  would  rather  forego  a  number  of 
them  than  to  have  to  get  along  again  without 
this  combination  of  tools.  J.  c.  senqer. 

Virginia. 

Now  you  see  the  point  at  once.  Life 
is  not  just  what  you  want  it  to  be.  Some 
old  notion  or  idea  has  grown  in  ahead 
of  your  best  desire.  Like  that  boy’s 
first  tooth,  the  old  notion  is  loose,  yet 
you  hate  to  pull  it  out.  Time  has  tied 
a  string  to  it,  but  how  you  do  hate  to 


give  that  string  a  pull.  It  needs  some 
well-meaning  Squigacumsquee  to  come 
along  to  reach  out  and  give  the  string 
the  pull  which  you  hate  to  give  your¬ 
selves.  This  Squigacumsqee  may  be  a 
book,  an  ice-cream  freezer,  a  watch,  a 
razor,  or  something  else,  and  what  we 
want  to  say  is  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants 
to  be  known  as  a  Squigacumsquee  fac¬ 
tory.  The  goods  and  the  books  that  we 
offer  for  sale  are  first-class  in  every  way. 
If  they  were  not,  we  would  never  dream 
of  letting  them  serve  as  Squigacum- 
squees.  Enough  said  on  this  line.  We 
have  done  our  share.  Now  leave  the 
string  hanging  loose  so  that  the  Squiga¬ 
cumsquee  can  get  hold  of  it  for  a  pull. 

And  now  what  can  you  do  on  your 
side  of  the  house  ?  There  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  a  few  families  left  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
visit  regularly.  The  string  is  hanging 
out  already,  but  it  needs  some  one  to 
give  it  a  pull.  Now  why  cannot  you 
act  as  a  Squigacumsquee  in  this  matter? 
Get  hold  of  the  string  some  day  and  give 
it  a  yank  that  will  land  the  paper  straight 
into  that  vacant  family.  W  hy  cannot  you 
fix  it  so  that  we  can  visit  at  that  house  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  ?  It  won’t  cost  very 
much.  Wheat  is  going  up  in  price,  and 
potatoes  and  butter  promise  to  bring 
more  money  than  they  have  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  Pull  the  string. 
Make  yourself  a  first-class  Squigacum¬ 
squee  for  just  once,  and  you  may  take 
our  word  for  it,  that  you  will  never  need 
to  swallow  yourself  in  order  to  avoid  the 
consequences. 

Beetle-Proof  Potatoes. — I  have  noticed  that 
some  varieties  of  potatoes  seemed  to  be  disliked 
by  the  beetles,  but  in  every  case  it  was  a  variety 
that  was  unfit  for  table  use.  I  don’t  think  that 
the  parent  bug  tastes  every  plant  on  which  she 
lays  eggs,  as  they  are  found  on  all  kinds  of  plants 
that  may  be  growing  among  the  potatoes.  I 
don’t  believe  that  the  larvae  will  leave  a  hill  of 
any  variety  and  travel  any  distance  in  search  of 
another.  In  a  field  planted  to  several  varieties, 
the  slow-growing  kinds  are  the  last  to  come  up, 
therefore  have  fewer  eggs  deposited  on  them, 
and  afterwards  appear  to  be  bug-proof  ;  but 
when  a  whole  field  is  planted  to  this  variety,  it 
seems  to  lose  its  bug-proof  qualities.  The  Blister- 
beetle,  which  is  a  great  traveler,  will  sometimes 
destroy  one  or  more  varieties  in  a  field  without 
touching  another  variety  right  alongside  ;  but  I 
never  knew  of  a  variety  escaping  that  was  fit  to 
eat.  We  have  had  no  fungus  blight  here  for  six 
years,  but  the  fire-blight  is  very  troublesome, 
and  I  know  but  one  variety  that  has  withstood 
it  for  a  series  of  years,  and  it  is  an  unnamed 
seedling  of  the  Empire  State.  e  t. 

Ohio. 


A  woman’*  looking-glas* 
does  not  lie  to  her.  If  she 
>  looks  carefully  and  own# 
the  truth  to  herself,  she 
will  acknowledge  that 
it  shows  to  her,  as  it 
s  shows  to  others,  a  face 
full  of  the  ugliness  of 
suffering  and  pain.  If 
a  woman  wants  her 
mirror  to  reflect  a  pain- 
free  face  she  should 
take  proper  care  of 
her  womanly  self. 
She  should  see  that 
the  organs  that 
are  distinctly  fem¬ 
inine  are  kept 
free  from  weak¬ 
ness  and  disease.  By  nils  means  only 
:an  a  woman  remain  fresh-looking  and 
ittractive. 

Women  may  erase  from  their  faces  the 
lines  of  suffering  by  using  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription.  Over  90,000  women 
have  testified  in  writing  to  its  marvelous 
merits.  It  acts  directly  on  the  womanly  or¬ 
gans.  It  makes  them  strong  and  healthy. 
It  cures  all  weakness  and  disease.  It  allays 
inflammation,  soothes  pain,  and  calms  and 
steadies  and  invigorates  the  pain-raeked 
nerves.  It  prepares  for  wifehood  and  moth¬ 
erhood.  It  does  away  with  the  discomforts 
sf  the  expectant  period.  It  insures  baby’s 
health  and  makes  its  advent  easy  and  al¬ 
most  painl«6B.  All  good  druggists  sell  it. 

“  I  am  going  to  write  aod  tell  you  the  benefits 
I  have  received  from  taking  your  medicines,’’ 
writes  Hr8-  J-  B-  Clough,  Box  203,  Lisbon,  Grafton 
Co.,  N.  Hampshire.  I  am  the  mother  of  a  nice 
baby  four  and  a  half  months  old.  He  is  a  perfect 
child  and  weighs  about  eighteen  pounds.  If  you 
remember  I  wrote  you  about  a  year  ago  about  my 
condition.  I  cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  your 
‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  as  it  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  suffering.  I  got  along  remarkably  well, 
this  helnir  mv  first  babv.” 


“Knowledge  is  power.”  In  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  lies  the 
power  that  will  at  last  stamp  out  weakness 
of  the  body  and  mediocrity  of  mentality. 
Dr.  Pierce  has  taken  a  long  look  into  the 
future  through  his  “Common  Sense  Medi¬ 
cal  Adviser.”  It  is  full  of  just  such  knowl¬ 
edge  as  will  do  the  family  the  most  good. 
This  book  of  over  1000  pages  and  finely  il¬ 
lustrated  has  had  an  unprecedented  sale. 
About  700,000  copies  have  been  sold  at  $1.50 
per  volume.  Now  it  can  be  had  in  paper 
covers  for  at  cents  in  one-cent  stamps.  In 
fine  French  cloth  for  ten  cents  more.  Ad¬ 
dress,  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


is  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Save  Money  !  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  I 


Why  not  economize  ? 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . to 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert...* 
Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  .  > 
Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer..  5 
Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer — y. 
Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer <, 


You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 
Ammonia.  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.o . $22 


Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash.  1J^  to  2^  p.c.  16 

Ammonia,  2k>  to  3!4  p.c.Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3%  to  p.c.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  6  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  4!^  to  6 p.c.Phos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c . 18 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WRITE 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO,.  P.  0.  Box  1017.708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

tff~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings.”  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Senp 
jvr  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


|  BA  H  Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
\m  |  IYI  Ci  prove  their  laud,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.50  per  ten.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  in 
good  tight  box  oars.  Address  WHITE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO..  McAfee  Valley,  N.  J. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphida  Did  It. 

“I  treated  600  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.” — Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  wlli  Bave  you  money. 
EbTVAkl)  K.  TAYLOK,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Harvest  Excursions! 


MIG.  3  AND  17, 
SEPT.  7  AND  21, 
DOT.  5  AND  19. 


To  the  Farm  regions 
of  the  West,  North¬ 
west  and  Southwest. 
Round  trip  tickets  will 
be  sold  ou  dates  named 
at  all C.,  B.  &Q.  stations 

_  _  and  at  many  Eastern 

points  at  about  half  fare,  good  for  21  days,  stop 
jver  allowed  ou  going  passage.  Ask  your  local 
igent  for  particulars. 

GO  WEST  AND  LOOK  FOR  A  HOME  A  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  describing  NEBRASKA  sent 
free  on  application  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Geu’l  Pass. 
Agt.,C.,  B.&Q.  R.  R.. 


,  Chicago. 


Another  Chance 
for  a  Watch. 

Here  is  the  best  bargain  we  have  yet 
offered  in  a  low-priced  man’s  watch.  It 
has  seven  jeweled  movements,  straight 
line  lever  escapement,  cut  compensated 
balance,  safety  pinion.  Plates  damas¬ 
keened  in  nickel.  White  hard  enamel 
dial  with  depressed  seconds  and  black 
marginal  figures.  The  case  is  dust- 
proof  polished  silverode  (that  looks  like 
silver  and  wears  better).  Has  10  k.  gold- 
filled  crown.  We  have  secured  a  special 


price  on  a  lot  of  these  watches.  The 
jobber’s  price  is  S3  50.  He  sells  to  re¬ 
tailer,  and  you  pay  $5  00  for  them  at  the 
jewelry  store  You  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $3  50,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  watch  by  return  mail,  and 
the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber  so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you 
only  $2  50  We  guarantee  this  watch  to 
keep  good  time,  and  return  the  money, 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  but  you  will  be. 
We  want  the  new  subscriptions,  and  if 
you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
it  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


YOU  WANT  THIS  OUTFIT? 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WHENCIi 


[HEELPLATES' 


BRISTLES 


RIVETS 


'needles’ 


Rubber 

cement] 


It  need  cost  you  only  $1.25.  There  are  44  first-class  tools  and  materials,  as 
shown  in  cut,  for  repairing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware.  We  ship  them 

from  the  factory  by  freight,  in  neat 
wooden  boxes,  weight  20  lbs.  You 
neglect  small  breaks  because  you  have 
no  tools  to  mend  them,  and  forget  it 
when  you  go  to  town.  Another  stiteh 
breaks,  another  rivet  loosens,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  the  shoe  is  worthless,  the 
tin  pail  is  beyond  repair,  and  the  harness 
gives  way,  all  with  loss  of  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  This  complete  outfit  need  cost  you 
only  $1.25,  though  the  regular  price  is 
$2.50.  Send  us  one  new  subscription  from 
one  of  your  neighbors  and  $2.25,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  complete  outfit.  Of 
course,  the  neighbor  gives  you  the  $1  for 
the  paper,  so  it  will  cost  you  only  $1.25. 
This  must  be  a  new  subscription.  The 
price  is  less  than  it  costs  us,  but  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  work  in  getting  the 
new  subscription.  We  cannot  send  it  at 
this  price  with  a  renewal.  We  make  this 
price  only  for  the  month  of  July. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York 


HEELPLATES 
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SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

Newatgo  County,  Mich. — We  have  experienced 
the  hottest  weather  and  the  heaviest  midsummer 
rain  within  the  past  week,  that  this  county  has 
had  for  years.  Fruit,  although  not  over  abund¬ 
ant,  will  be  plentiful.  Spring  crops  are  late  but 
growing  rapidly.  Bugs  and  insects  of  all  kinds 
are  very  plentiful.  Esrgs  and  butter  are  very 
low,  eight  cents  per  dozen,  and  pound  respect¬ 
ively.  Strawberries  sold  in  Grand  Rapids  at  20 
cents  per  16-quart  crate.  h.  m. 

Committee  on  Plant  Diseases.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  New  York  Horticu'tural  Society 
held  in  Poughkeepsie  last  March,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  look  after  plant  diseases.  The 
work  of  the  committee  will  consist  in  making 
observations  on  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  various  diseases  of  fruit  in  eastern  New  York, 
and  on  the  effect  of  spraying  or  other  treatment 
for  these  diseases.  In  order  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
fruit  growers  are  earnestly  requested  to  notify 
the  committee  of  any  unusual  outbreak  of  fruit 
diseases.  Any  information  will  be  gladly  received. 
Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  any  of  the 
following  committee:  F.  C.  Stewart,  Jamaica,  N. 
Y. ;  P.  W.  King,  Athens,  N.  Y. ;  F.  A.  Taber, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  L  E.  Covert,  Clintondale 
N.  Y. ;  E.  W.  Barnes,  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y. 

Delaware  County,  O.— The  recent  extreme  hot 
weather  has  made  labor  in  the  fields  irksome  and 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast.  The  thermometer 
has  been  from  93  to  100  degrees  in  the  shade  every 
day  since  July  1.  Wheat  cutting  is  done.  Clover 
is  all  in,  and  corn  plowing  well  along.  Timothy 
haying  and  oat  cutting  are  next  on  hand.  Wheat 
generally  was  rather  light.  Oats  are  promising 
where  the  ground  was  well  broken,  and  sown 
early.  Timothy  meadows  are  poor,  being  full  of 
weeds,  especially  daisies.  The  spring  seeding  of 
grass  came  up  and  looked  well  until  this  hot, 
dry  weather;  it  needs  rain  now  badly.  The  only 
piece  of  Crimson  clover  sown  here  last  summer, 
wintered  well,  made  a  fine  growth  this  spring, 
and  was  a  sight  to  see  when  its  owner  turned  it 
under  for  corn.  Its  blood-red  plumes  made  the 
field  one  solid  mass  of  crimson.  Corn,  owing  to 
the  cold  month  of  May,  made  a  slow  start,  much 
of  it  having  to  be  replanted;  but  most  of  it  now 
looks  well.  Potatoes  are,  many  of  them,  struck 
with  blight,  and  will,  probably,  be  rather  a  light 
crop;  no  fruit  at  all  excepting  some  small  fruits, 
which  are  generally  good.  A  great  call  for  stock 
cattle  and  sheep ;  not  enough  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  Hogs  in  fair  supply,  fat  selling  at  $3; 
cattle  at  from  $3  to  $4  per  100  pounds;  wool  from 
15  to  20  cents;  corn,  25;  oats,  18.  No  wheat  for 
sale.  Butter  sells  to  customers  from  20  to  25 
cents.  Grocers  and  hucksters  pay  eight  cents; 
eggs,  eight  cents.  j.  f.  s. 

Good  Word  fob  Timrrell  Strawberry.— Straw¬ 
berries  have  behaved  very  well  this year.  It  has 
been  somewhat  wet  and  cool  for  high  quality, 
but  nearly  all  did  well  with  me.  Rio  was  first, 
extremely  large  and  fine  for  so  early  a  berry,  and 
came  in  at  a  time  when  small  berries  were  arriv¬ 
ing  from  the  South,  and  small  first  early  from 
south  Jersey.  The  berries  were  .larger  than  those 
for  sale  in  the  local  markets,  and  could  be  sold 
for  almost  double  the  price  of  other  berries. 
This  is  a  grand  early  and  profitable  variety.  Out 
of  17  varieties  grown  this  season,  the  champion 
was  the  Timbrell.  For  size,  quality  and  produc¬ 
tiveness,  it  was  ahead  of  everything  else.  Brandy¬ 
wine  was  next,  and  Woolverton,  Iowa  Beauty 
and  Splendid  next.  Marshall  was  very  large, 
but  was  not  in  the  class  with  Timbrell  and 
Brandywine,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  and  dull 
appearance.  The  berries  were  not  wanted  for 
a  choice  select  market.  Timbrell  and  Brandy¬ 
wine  were  sent  to  the  largest  New  York  City 
hotels,  the  proprietors  and  stewards  of  which 
were  astonished  at  their  fine  appearance  and 
quality,  and  say  that  no  such  strawberries  have 
ever  been  seen  by  them  before.  They  give  three 
times  the  price  for  them  that  they  would  give  for 
others.  The  same  is  said  by  all  those  who  have 
seen  and  eaten  my  Timbrell  and  Brandywine 
strawberries.  Timbrell  has  not  shown  the  slight¬ 
est  imperfection,  but  is  simply  perfect.  I  wonder 
whether  manuring  the  Timbrell  has  anything  to 
do  with  its  imperfection  in  many  places  ?  I  think 
it  has,  and  have  put  my  reason  for  so  thinking 
into  trials  for  1898,  and  next  year  will  report. 

Oak  Tree,  N.  J.  b. 

Crops  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. — The  weather 
here  was  excessively  warm  the  first  week  in 
July.  July  5,  afternoon,  the  mercury  stood  at  98 
to  105  degrees  out  in  the  open  country,  and  in 
the  shade,  too.  The  fly  is  damaging  wheat  con¬ 
siderably,  especially  early-sown.  There  are  very 
few  heavy  pieces,  and  many  pieces  are  nearly  half 
cut  by  the  fly.  The  weevil  damaged  some  pieces 
of  beans  considerably,  entirely  spoiling  a  few. 
Many  Red  Kidney  beans  are  planted  around  here 
this  year.  Potato  bugs  are  quite  plentiful.  Oats 
are  only  fair.  The  apple  crop  prospect  is  poor. 
Strawberries  mostly  dried  up.  Most  other  things 
have  not  appeared  to  suffer  a  great  deal  for 
rain.  All  other  fruit  is  a  good  crop,  especially 
peaches.  There  will,  probably,  be  pretty  well 
towards  10,000  bushels  of  peaches  within  10  miles 
of  Albion,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  judge  that 
the  crop  will  be  of  extra  quality.  Just  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  them  is  a  puzzle  to  some  of 
the  growers.  We  have  not  been  growing  peaches 
long  enough  here  in  this  locality  to  make  a  mark 
in  the  world  compared  with  some  other  localities, 
so  buyers  don’t  come  here  much  yet.  We  shall 
soon  have  peach  orchards  enough  in  this  county 
to  attract  buyers,  though.  Besides  all  our  local 
nurserymen  selling  off  all  stock  rather  more 
closely  than  usual,  a  nursery  company  of  Ohio 
sold  28,000  trees  the  past  winter  on  the  “  model 


orchard  ”  plan,  which  was  criticised  quite  sharp¬ 
ly  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  H.  E.  Van  Deman  in  reply 
to  a  query  from  Waterport.  The  trees  are  bought, 
paid  for,  planted  and  mostly  growing  very 
thriftily,  however.  After  last  year’s  experience 
with  apples  consigned  to  commission  men,  many 
farmers  are  unqualified  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  whole  class.  While  I  would  not  go  quite 
so  far,  I  have  not  had  enough  experience  to 
know  just  wbat  firms  to  deal  with.  f.  w.  p. 

The  Peach  Curl  in  Michigan.— I  have  been 
watching  the  peach  leaf  curl  with  interest  this 
year.  These  facts  have  come  to  my  notice: 

1.  The  disease  has  been  more  prevalent  close 
to  the  lake  shore  than  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

2.  When  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  used  upon  trees 
last  year,  there  is  little  curl  this  year. 

3.  The  early  application  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
this  season  checked  the  disease  very  materially. 

4.  In  some  instances  in  which  the  disease  was 
very  pronounced,  the  fruit  dropped. 

5u  In  trees  that  have  not  reached  the  bearing 
stage,  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  young  growth 
or  leaves  to-day  between  affected  and  unaffected 
trees.  That  is,  the  recovery  of  the  diseased  tree 
seems  to.be^perfect,  even  with  no  remedial  agent. 

6.  My  own  trees  (fe  w  in  number,  about  100)  were 
very  badly  affected.  The  fruit  buds  were  all  des¬ 
troyed,  so  that  I  did  not  expect  any  specimens, 
on  account  of  hard  winter.  I  did  not  spray,  and 
for  a  time,  they  looked  terribly  affected ;  but 
to-day,  there  is  absolutely  no  indication  that  they 
were  ever  troubled  with  the  disease. 

7.  In  most  of  my  observations,  the  disease 
attacked  the  leaves  within  two  weeks  from  the 
unfolding  of  the  first  leaves,  and  all  subsequent 
leaves  attacked  immediately  after  unfolding. 
By  June  20,  every  vestige  of  the  disease  was  gone 
on  my  trees,  the  affected  leaves  having  dropped 
off.  The  foliage  to-day  is  perfect. 

8.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  certain  that  the  falling 

of  young  fruits  this  year  in  west  Michigan  was 
even  largely  due  to  this  disease.  The  main  cause, 
it  seems  to  me,  was  the  same  that  prevented  me 
from  having  any  fruit,  too  low  an  early  spring 
temperature  for  the  young  buds  to  stand  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  went  into  the  winter. 
Orchards  that  were  neglected  last  year,  and  kept 
in  grass  so  that  the  wood  ripened  early,  are 
generally  bearing.  Sometimes  the  shiftless  fellow 
hits  it  right.  c.  w.  garfield. 

Early  Southern  Peaches.— Our  Sneed  trees— 
three  years  from  the  bud — gave  us  fully  ripe  fruit 
on  May  30,  and  were  all  gone  at  the  time  the 
Alexanders  commenced  to  ripen.  The  Sneeds 
are  larger  than  the  Alexanders,  ripen  on  the 
tree  and  do  not  rot.  The  fruit  lacks  color  unless 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  flavor  is  some¬ 
what  bitter.  It  has  an  extremely  thin  skin,  and 
must  be  picked  and  handled  very  carefully.  The 
tree  is  a  very  vigorous  and  strong  grower,  and 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  consider 
our  Sneeds  the  best  extra-early  peaches  we  have. 

We  have  several  hundred  of  the  Triumph  and 
Greensboro  varieties,  but  not  fruiting  this  sea¬ 
son.  Neither  of  these  varieties  is  as  vigorous  in 
growth  as  the  Sneed.  The  Alexander  rots  so 
badly  that  it  is  about  worthless. 

Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  experience  with  blackberries,  new 
varieties,  of  which  we  have  several.  Maxwell’s 
Early  ripened  with  Early  Harvest  and  Lucretia 
dewberry,  and  is  the  most  prolific  of  any  variety 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  excepting  always  the 
Early  Harvest.  The  canes  are  small  and  in¬ 
cline  to  low,  trailing  growth,  like  the  dewberry, 
and  pickers  are  obliged  to  lift  the  branches  from 
the  ground  with  a  hooked  stick  to  get  the  fruit. 
The  wood  is  full  of  thorns.  The  fruit  is  jet  black, 
but  irregular  in  size  and  very  soft,  and  will  not 
stand  shipment.  We  shall  not  extend  our  field 
of  Maxwells.  Wilson,  the  standard  blackberry 
of  the  South,  ripens  about  a  week  after  the  Max¬ 
well,  and  is  a  good  all-around  berry.  The  Lovett 
comes  in  a  week  after  the  Wilson,  and  is  the 
finest  of  all  our  berries;  fruit  jet  black,  of  largest 
size,  firm  and  uniform  and  of  fine  flavor.  The 
canes  are  very  large  and  of  vigorous  growth, 
some  of  ours  standing  fully  five  feet  high,  well 
branched  and  loaded  with  fruit.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  Lovett  is  its  lateness  in  fruiting,  a.  N.  i. 
Newbern,  N.  C. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  July  17,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choioe .  120®  — 

Medium,  choice . 87)4®  — 

Pea,  choice .  86®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  80®  85 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  30®  — 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  75®1  77)4 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  30@l  60 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  90®  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  0d®1  07 

Lima,  Cal.,  f(50  lbs) . 1  20@1  22)4 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  ..87)4®  90 
Bags,  per  bushel . 82)4@  85 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Orsamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 16  ®16M 

Western,  firsts . 14  @14)4 

Western,  seoonds . 12  ®13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @11)4 

State,  finest . 15  @— 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . li  @14 

State  dairy,  half-firkln  tubs,  fanoy . 14  @— 

Firsts . 12)4@13 

Seoonds . 11  ®12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 13)4@14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 11  ®13 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 12  @1214 

Firsts . 10)4911 

Seoonds .  9)4@10 

Western  factory,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts...  .  . . .  9)4@10 

Seoonds .  8)4®  9 

Thirds . 7  @8 

Old  butter,  per  lb .  7  ®1U 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  oream,  large,  choice .  7)4@  7)4 

Good  to  prime .  6H9  7 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6)4®— 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  ®4 

Full  skims . .  2!4@  3 


EGGS. 


Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  do*  13  ®  14 
8tate&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  1214®  13 


Western,  choice . .  It  @  12 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30doz  case.l  80  @2  40 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 1  20  @1  50 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case .  60  ®1  00 

FRU1T8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb .  5  @6)4 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  5  @  b'4 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4)4@  5 

Common,  per  lb .  3  ®  44 

N.  C.,  sundrted,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  )%®  2 14 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  8undried,  quarters .  2'A®  3 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb .  14®  194 

Cores  and  skins.  1896.  per  lb .  1)4®  1 H 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 12  @12)4 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  4  @8 

Plums,  Southern  Damson.  1895.  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  N.  C.,  new,  per  bbl  . 1  00@2  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  new.  Der  orate . 30®  90 

Nearby,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Jersey,  windfall,  per  bbl .  76@1  25 

Blackberries,  per  quart .  2@  6 

Cherries.  Der  id .  3®  7 

Grapes,  Fla.,  per  cases . 1  00@2  00 

Huckleberries,  per  quart .  4@  10 

Peaches,  per  carrier .  50@2  60 

Pears,  LeConte,  per  bbl . 3  "0@3  50 

Pineapples,  per  100 . 3  00@6  00 

Piums,  Beacb,  per  quart .  3®  4 

Raspberiles,  per  quart, .  4@  7 

Strawberries,  Western  N.  Y.,  per  quait .  5®  10 

Muskmelons,  per  basket .  50@2  00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100 . HI  00925  DO 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 78  @80 

Bye . 37  @42 

Barley  feeding . 27  @31 

Barley  malting . 36  @4 1 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 36  @37 

Com . 30  @— 

Oats . 22  @— 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @76 

No.  2 . 70  @72)4 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 65  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @86 

Clover . 60  @55 

Salt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . .  @75 

8hort  rye . 56  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 60  @60 

Oat . 36  @40 

Wheat . .  @_ 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)4®  5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @5)4 

Southern.  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @— 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 

Medium  to  prime . 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 

Medium  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 

German.  1896 . 

MEATS— DRESSED. 
Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  . . 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Norfolk  and  N.  C..  Bose  No.  1 . 

Va.  and  N.  C.,  Chill  Red,  No.  1 . 

White . 

Southern,  No.  3  and  2 . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 


8  @  9 


7 

@  5 
@— 


@  4)4 

@11 

®  9 

@25 

8  @ 

8)4 

6  ® 

7t4 

5  ® 

H  '4 

5  @ 

6 

6  @ 

6)4 

5  @ 

5)4 

4  @ 

4)4 

3  H® 

4 

2Di@ 

3 

3  @ 

3)4 

2)4® 

b)4@ 

— 

.2  00@2  50 
.1  87@2  00 
.2  00@2  25 

.  75@1  00 

Spring  ehlekens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Rooster*,  old,  per  lb . . 

Turkey*,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair . . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeon*,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRE88ED  POULTRY. 


13 


8 

70 

60 


DO 

15 


Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  13  @  16 

Phila.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  17  @  — 

Western,  per  lb  .  9  @  14 

Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  ®  _ 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Old  oocks.  per  lb .  5  @  514 

Ducks,  Eattern  spring,  per  lb .  ll-y@  12 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  do* . 1  75  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  do* . 1  so  @1  63 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* .  75  @1  00 

VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  local,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  50 

Cabbage,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@4  00 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . .  oo@2  50 

Celery,  Florida,  large,  per  doz .  — @  _ 

Florida,  small  to  medium,  per  do* .  . @  _ 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  50®  75 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  basket .  75@l  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  65®  75 

Norfolk,  Der  bbl . .  60@2  00 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box .  75@t  25 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  oo@l  26 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  doz .  — @  _ 

Local,  per  bbl . .  oo@l  60 

Onions,  N.  C.  andKy.,  per  bbl . 1  50@l  75 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  63®  75 

Jersey... . 7&@2  0G 

Orange  County  Red,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Peas,  per  bag .  76@1  10 

Peppers,  8outh  Jersey,  per  bushel  crate....  76@i  25 


Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  _ 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00@1  26 

Yellow,  per  barrel .  50@i  GO 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  wax,  per  bag . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey  wax,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  — @  _ 

Tomatoes,  Savannah,  per  carrier .  75@i  25 

Jersey,  per  box . 1  00@1  50 

South  Jersey,  per  crate . 1  00@  — 


Easiest,  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “  Best  Ever  Made.” 
For  full  informal  ion.also  best  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Ciover-huller,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag).  Land-roller.  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Bound 
silo.  Address,  Geo.  D.  Harder.  Coblcsk ill,  N.  Y. 

JdtiT  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


WOOL. 

Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 24  @— 

XX  and  above . 22  @23 

X .  19  @20 

Michigan,  X  and  above . 18  @— 

No.  1 .  21  @12 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  One . 34  @69 

Spring,  med . 33  @36 

Fall,  tine . 31  @— 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring  Northern.35  @38 

Southern . 33  @36 

Fall . 25  @30 

0;eeon.  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 33  @36 

Valley  . i9  @34 

Territory  Staple,  iconred  basis . 35  @40 

Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  comblrg  18  @19 

Clothing . ,8  @18)4 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  24.609  oans  of  milk, 
176  oans  of  condensed  milk  and  896  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
form*  has  been  tl.06  a  can  of  40  quarts. 
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COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 

at  the  new  prices  have  created  a 
furore.  Why  not  ?  They  are  the 
best  wheels  made,  and  are  by  far 
the  greatest  value  ever  offered. 

1897  COLUMBIAS  $75 

STANDARD  OF  TllE  WORLD. 

1896  Columbias . $60 

1897  Hartfords . 50 

Hartford  Pattern  2,  Women’s  .  45 
Hartford  Pattern  I,  Men’s  .  .  40 

Hartford  Patterns  5  and  6  .  .  30 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalog  free  from  any  Columbia  dealer; 
by  mail  for  a  2-eent  stamp. 


FARQUHAR 

patent  VARIABLE 

FRICTION i  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highut  Award  at  the  World' «  Columbian  ExpoelHon, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BE8T  SUT  WORKS  UV  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  be.t  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple- 
menu  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
_ f°r  market.  Send  for  catalogues, 

A.  B.  FAKOUHAKCO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 


CIDER 

^MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
PreBsea,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  uj  ;  - 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHEST 

PRESS  CO..  -“TE. 

118  W.  Water  St..  Syracuse,  N. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWEK  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  to  to  120  Bbls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


„S“  CRIMSON  CIOVER 

ALL  TESTED  8EEDS. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

II.  W.  DOUGUTEN.  MOOBESTOWN,  N.  J. 

Delaware-Grown  Recleaned. 

_  ,  Absolutely  Pure. 

Crimson  Clover. 

BROWN  SEED  CO  ,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 


and  other  Seasonable  Seeds.  Prices  on  application. 
W.  ATLKIfi  BUllrEF  Jfc  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Northern  Ohio-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  I  have 
a  limited  quantity  grown  on  my  farm  for  2  years 
and  is  thoroughly  acclimated.  Write  for  prices. 

GEO.  BITTNER.  Milan,  Ohio. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANOY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  ana  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  orsmaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


bOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

GROWING  POTATOES  BY  MAC  31NKRY 

I  am  wearied  seeing-  my  men  try  to  raise  poia- 
toes  wholly  by  hand  labor.  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  a  good  crop  may  be  secured,  the  work  being 
entirely  done  by  horses  and  machinery  from  start 
to  finish  ?  We  have  machinery  to  plant  and 
gather.  Have  we  anything  to  weed  and  hill 
them  up  ?  c.  A.  s. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  we  will 
tell  just  exactly  how  our  potatoes  at 
Hope  Farm  were  grown  this  year.  The 
ground  was  an  old  field  that  had  been  in 
corn  and  Lima  beans,  the  soil  being  hard 
and  cloddy.  This  was  first  worked  up 
carefully  with  a  Cutaway  harrow.  This 
tool  requires  two  horses,  and  the  driver 
rides  upon  a  comfortable  seat.  A  good 
team  will  tear  up  between  four  and  five 
acres  of  such  land  in  a  day  with  this 
tool.  After  working  with  the  Cutaway, 
the  land  was  plowed  with  a  swivel  or 
side  hill  plow  which  turned  all  the  fur¬ 
rows  one  way.  While  this  plowing  with 
the  Cutaway  was  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  we  preferred  to  do  it.  By  deep 
plowing,  we  turned  the  loose  soil  torn 
up  by  the  Cutaway,  down  to  the  bottom 
furrows,  and  made  a  deep  and  porous 
bed  which  has  remained  mello  w  and  open 
all  through  the  season.  After  plowing, 
the  ground  was  worked  twice  with  the 
Acme  harrow  and  once  with  a  harrow 
with  slanting  teeth,  both  of  which  per¬ 
mit  a  driver  to  ride.  The  seed  was  cut 
by  hand,  although  we  might  have  used 
a  potato  cutter  and  thus  performed  this 
operation  by  machine. 

The  potatoes  were  planted  in  drills 
six  feet  apart,  using  the  Improved  Rob¬ 
bins  potato  planter.  The  field  had  been 
already  set  to  currants,  blackberries  and 
raspberries  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and 
the  planter  was  run  between  the  rows 
of  small  fruits.  This  machine  opened 
the  furrows,  dropped  the  fertilizer  and 
mixed  it  with  the  soil,  dropped  the  seed 
15  inches  apart,  covered  it,  raised  a  little 
ridge  over  the  furrow  and  packed  it 
down.  Two  men  were  required  to 
manipulate  this  machine ;  one  sat  in 
front  to  drive  the  horses,  and  the  other 
sat  behind  filling  in  wherever  the  plant¬ 
ing  device  failed  to  pick  up  a  seed  piece. 
We  were  able  to  plant  something  over 
four  acres  a  day,  even  in  this  fruit  field 
where  careful  driving  was  necessary  and 
frequent  turnings  were  made. 

After  planting,  the  field  was  left  until 
the  potatoes  broke  through.  If  we  had 
owned  a  Breed’s  weeder,  we  would  have 
started  four  days  after  planting,  and 
run  lightly  up  and  down  along  the  rows. 
This  would  have  scratched  out  and 
destroyed  millions  of  little  weeds  and 
saved  hand  hoeing  almost  entirely.  As 
it  is,  we  did  not  touch  the  crop  until  the 
plants  were  about  two  inches  high. 
Then  we  began  work  with  the  Iron  Age 
riding  cultivator.  This  cultivator  re¬ 
quires  two  horses  which  are  spread  far 
apart  so  that  one  horse  walks  on  each 
side  of  the  row.  The  teeth  are  under 
perfect  control.  The  operator  by  use  of 
either  hand  or  feet,  can  move  the  mid¬ 
dle  teeth  nearly  a  foot  from  side  to  side, 
so  that  he  can  work  close  up  to  the 
plants  or  dodge  them  when  the  rows  are 
not  straight  or  a  single  plant  is  out  of 
line.  The  teeth  at  work  between  the 
rows,  are  also  under  perfect  control, 
and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  with  very 
little  labor.  We  can  easily  cover  eight 
to  10  acres  a  day  with  this  implement, 
and  a  light  boy  or  woman  can  drive  it 
without  fatigue ,  and  thus  permit  the 
men  to  do  heavier  or  more  important 
work.  We  have  cultivated  our  potatoes 
on  an  average,  once  each  week  and  only 
one  hand  hoeing  has  been  required,  and 
this  could  have  been  largely  prevented, 
had  we  used  a  harrow  or  Breed’s  weeder 
before  the  plants  came  up. 

The  potato  bugs  were  killed  with  a 
Paris-green  gun,  which  drives  the  dry 
Paris-green,  either  pure  or  mixed  with 
plaster,  in  a  dust  directly  upon  the  vines. 
We  can  cover  an  acre  an  hour  without 
any  difficulty.  If  a  large  area  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  to  be  grown  and  there  is  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  hand  labor  of  the  Paris- 


the  bush  so  as  to  prolong  its  fruiting 
season.  We  shall,  certainly,  set  more 
Columbians.  Kansas  for  black  and 
Loudon  for  red,  are  excellent  market 
raspberries.  In  setting  out  currants  last 
spring,  we  decided  to  take  Mr.  Willard's 
advice  and  use  only  Wilder  and  Prince 
Albert  for  reds.  The  Wilder  '•  hangs 
on  ”  like  the  Columbian  raspberry,  and 
gives  a  longer  fruiting  season  than  Fay. 
W.  D.  Barnes  tells  me  that  he  continues 
to  pick  Wilder  for  some  time  after  the 
Fays  are  all  gone.  We  have  a  few 
bushes  of  White  Imperial.  About  the 
finest  currant  jelly  that  can  be  made 
consists  of  four  parts  White  Imperial 
with  one  part  Fay  or  Wilder  to  give  it  a 
darker  color. _  H.  w.  c. 

Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR  F  L  KII.BORNE. 

A  Cow  That  Drank  Bordeaux  Mixture 

M.  J/.,  Medway,  Mass.— I  have  a  cow  which  got 
to  a  barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  to-day  (six 
pounds  blue  vitriol  to  50  gallons)  and  drank 
about  four  gallons  of  the  clear  liquid  which  re¬ 
mains  above  the  sediment.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  for  her,  but  have  given  her  1J4  pound  of 
salts.  I  do  not  know  that  a  reply  can  reach  me  in 
time  to  do  any  good  this  time,  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  convenient  to  have.  How  serious  a 
poison  is  the  mixture,  and  what  should  be  the 
treatment  ? 

The  medicinal  dose  of  blue  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  copper)  for  cattle  is  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  ounce.  A  cow  could, 
probably,  take  a  single  dose  of  two  or 
three  ounces  without  serious  injury. 
Larger  quantities  than  that  would  be 
liable  to  cause  fatal  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  With  cattle  or 
sheep,  a  much  larger  dose  of  poison  can 
be  taken  with  impunity  when  deposited 
in  the  paunch  or  first  stomach,  than  when 
passed  directly  on  to  the  third  stom¬ 
ach.  Id  swallowing  liquids,  ruminants. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha”  and ‘Baby”  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  Ail  Styles — Sizes. 
Save  S10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  and  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


flu st  Have  Butter. 

People  must  have  bread  and  butter  in 
this  country,  espe¬ 
cially  the  butter — 
and  they  insist  on 
having  the  butter 
of  good  quality. 
The  best  plan  for 
the  man  who  wants 
to  supply  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  butter  is 
|  to  get  a  Safety 
__  Hand  Separator 

into  his  dairy  room.  It  is  a  requisite 
which  cannot  be  omitted. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


No. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

PUAUDinU  AUTOMATIC  MILK 
UnAIrlr  lUn  coolersaeratoe 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

AND  AERATOR.  Latest 
and  llcst.  Why?  Because 
it  is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  cooling  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  cheap  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  in¬ 
ferior  coolers.  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  U.  LEWI8, 

50  Main  St.,  Cortland.N.Y 


green  gun,  tbe  Peppier  sprayer  can  be 
used,  with  which  two  horses  will  spray 
25  acres  in  one  day.  Some  of  our 
readers  have  used  the  Paris-green  gun 
on  riding  cultivators  like  the  Iron  Age. 

By  means  of  a  sprocket  wheel,  they 
have  connected  the  wheel  of  the  gun 
with  the  wheel  of  the  cultivator  and 
trained  the  gun  directly  over  the  vines, 
in  this  way  dusting  the  poison  on  by 
horse  power. 

We  shall  dig  our  potatoes  by  hand  or 
put  on  the  shovels  at  the  rear  of  the 
Iron  Age  cultivator  and  plow  them  out 
in  this  way.  It  is  thus  possible  to  do 
practically  all  the  work  of  growing  pota¬ 
toes,  except  that  of  picking  the  tubers 
after  digging,  by  horse  power.  The 
outfit  of  tools,  including  a  good  digger, 
will  cost  about  $160,  so  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  potatoes  on  a  large 
scale,  in  order  to  obtain  the  interest  on 
this  investment.  We  find  that  the  dig¬ 
ging  is  easier  when  the  potatoes  are 
slightly  hilled,  though  iu  a  very  dry  sea¬ 
son,  the  yield  will  not  be  so  large  It  is 
hard  to  get  a  potato  plow  that  will  do 
good  work  when  potatoes  are  planted 
deep  and  worked  level. 

X  X  t 

The  house  flies  at  Hope  Farm  are, 
certainly,  of  thoroughbred  stock  if 
ability  to  make  human  life  miserable 
counts  in  their  pedigree.  We  drove  them 
out  of  the  house  until  our  arms  ached. 

Then  the  Madame  took  the  price  of  three 
bushels  of  early  potatoes  and  started  to 
fortify  against  them.  For  $1  34  she 
bought  fine  wire  netting  enough  to  tack 
over  the  lower  sash  in  10  windows,  while 
$1  28  bought  a  door  frame  and  the  wire 
for  it.  She  tacked  the  whole  thing  up 
in  half  a  day,  and  thus  protected  the 
lower  story  of  the  house.  The  flies  were 
thick  inside,  so  doors  and  windows  were 
closed  and  a  good  fire  of  sulphur  started. 

In  an  hour,  she  expected  to  find  the  flies 
all  dead,  but  strange  to  say,  not  one 
seemed  to  be  injured  by  the  fumes. 

When  the  door  was  opened  they  made  a 
rush  for  the  outside — which  is  just 
where  they  belong.  Buhach  dusted  into 
the  air  will  bring  nearly  all  the  flies 
down  to  the  floor,  but  our  experience  is 
that  they  revive  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  are  about  as  lively  for  mischief  as 
ever.  Good  wire  screens,  with  an 
occasional  “driving  out,”  will  be  our 
remedy  for  house  flies. 

X  X  X 

We  have  been  busy  rooting  young 
strawberry  plants  for  fall  setting.  Our 
strawberries  were  set  out  in  April  in 
rows  six  feet  apart,  between  rows  of 
early  potatoes.  The  potatoes  are  now 
dug  and  the  plants  are  making  runners. 

We  had  a  soaking  rain  on  July  13,  but 
for  the  week  previous,  the  ground  was 
so  dry  that  runners  would  not  root.  In¬ 
stead  of  potting  plants,  we  make  a  small 
hole  with  the  trowel,  put  in  a  quantity 
of  rich  soil  and  manure  and  soak  in  well 
with  water.  Then  set  the  runner  in 
this  hole  and  bring  earth  up  about  it. 

This  gives  us  all  the  benefits  of  potting, 
and  when  the  ground  is  in  proper  con¬ 
dition,  the  little  plants  will  be  put 
where  they  belong  with  a  Richards’s 
transplanter.  Some  of  our  Parker  Earle 
plants  are  making  a  surprising  number 
of  runners.  Our  varieties  for  next  year’s 
fruiting  are  Parker  Earle,  Bubach, 

Gardner,  Haverland,  Glen  Mary  and 
Tennessee  Prolific.  We  expect  to  cover 
a  field  now  in  Crosby  sweet  corn  with 
such  plants  as  we  have  described.  The 
fiDe  rain  of  J  uly  13  has  soaked  the  ground 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  water 
the  runners. 

X  X  X 

We  have  had  a  small  crop  of  the 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN  ENSILAGE  OUTFIT 

be  sold  to  advantage,  as  customers  dis-  11  »vrw  mm  hwnmw 
like  its  color.  In  our  market,  it  will 
sell  as  well  as  any  red  berry.  Its  fine 
high  flavor  is  much  liked  by  those  who 
have  bought  it  thus  far.  For  canning, 
it  has  no  superior,  and  it  hangs  on  to 


NOTHING  BUT  CRAIN 


INSURES 


$3.50  PER  100  LBS.  FOR  MILK 

Looks  big.  doesn’t  it  ?  But  It’s  true.  That  is  just 
what  milk  brings  when  sold  as  Neufcliatel  Cheese. 
We  toll  you  how  to  make  them  for  25  cents.  Send 
postal  note  for  formula. 

DANISH  DAIRY  CO.,  Box  14.  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  GRINDER. 

Farmers  now  prefer  French  Buhr  Mills,  which 
grind  line  table  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  and  Graham 
Hour  for  family  use,  as  well  as  feed  for  stock,  to  mills 
that  grind  feed  only.  Are  less  expensive.  Write 
NORDYKE  *  MARMON  CO..  270  Day  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind  ,  for  hook  on  Mills  and  Sample  Meal, 
FREE. 


MORE  EGGS 

QUICKER  GROWTH 
SHORTER  MOULTING 

“Your  Money’s  Worth 
or  Your  Money  Back” 

Address 

THE  H=0  COMPANY 

73  PARK  PLACE.  -  NEW  YORK 


FOR 

QUICK  WORK  as  well 

as  durability 
get  one  of  our 
wide  throat, 
NEW  TRA¬ 
VELING  FEED 
TABLE  large  capac’y 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILACE 
CUTTERS  AND  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

They  will  cut  more  green  corn,  dry  corn  or  fodder, 
or  shred  more  fodder  than  any  similar  machine. 
Capacity  is  only  limited  by  ability  to  get  feed  to 
the  machine — a  positive  self -feeder.  You  only  buy  A 
once— they  last  a  lifetime.  All  about  them  in  * 
our  catalogue,  which,  with  ‘  A  Book  on 
Silage,”  wo  send  free  to  all  inquirers. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


HEEBNERS 


»— PATENT — | 

Leyel  Tread 


HORSE  POWER 


With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1,  2  and  3  Horses.  , 


.  Send  for 

Catalogue  1:1  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Feed 
Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Drag  &  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HkiSHNEit  <Sc  SONS,  Eausdale,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A 

ISILOS 

mb  WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 
Quickly  and 
Economically  with  ‘‘New  HenT’ 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  j 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
pete  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 

nil  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 
?nUETUIMR  WCW-  OUR  UNIVERSAL  SWIVEL 
OUMtl  nINb  NtW-  CARRIER,  runs  at  any 
desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE«  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage, and  Fodder  Cutters,  Corn  Buskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shelters,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MfG.  CO.  Batavia,  ills. 


for  the  LEAST  money  without  regard  to  QUALITY,  we  are  not  “in  it”.  But  if  you  want  a 
THOROUGH BRE  D  outfit,  at  a  reasonable  price,  guaranteed  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
buy  a  ROSS.  Our  l897  machines  are  without  an  equal  in  any  point  or  particular.  Strictly  up-to- 

date.  Write  for  catalogue.  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

apparently,  have  the  power  to  pass  them 
either  to  the  first  or  third  stomach  at 
their  pleasure.  In  the  first  stomach,  the 
poison  would  be  greatly  diluted  by  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  the  large  quantity  of 
contents,  and  absorbed  slowly;  while  in 
the  third  stomach,  it  would  soon  pass 
on  to  the  true  stomach  and  intestines, 
where  it  would  act  quickly  and  more 
violently. 

At  six  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
the  solution  contained  nearly  two  ounces 
of  blue  vitriol  per  gallon.  The  cow 
could,  ordinarily,  safely  drink  one  gal¬ 
lon,  possibly  two  gallons,  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  If  taken  into  the  paunch,  she 
might  survive  four  gallons,  but  if  passed 
directly  to  the  third  stomach,  it  would, 
probably,  prove  fatal. 

The  proper  domestic  antidote  for  blue 
vitriol,  as  well  as  for  the  other  copper 
salts,  would  be  copious  drenches  of 
boiled  starch,  white  of  egg,  or  milk,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  purgative  dose  of  salts,  one 
or  two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts,  according 
to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  animal. 
Of  the  other  poisons  commonly  used  in 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  the  arseni¬ 
cal  preparations  are  the  most  active  and 
dangerous.  In  the  case  of  poisoning  by 
Paris-green  or  London-purple,  sweet  or 
linseed  oil,  melted  lard  or  starch  gruel 
should  be  freely  given.  If  near  an 
apothecary,  get  five  or  six  ounces  of  the 
freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  iron,  and 
give  one  ounce  every  hour  until  relieved. 
For  the  horse,  the  same  antidotes  are 
given  as  to  the  cow,  except  that  where 
a  physic  is  given,  aloes  should  be  used 
instead  of  salts. 

Abortion  in  Cows. 

./.  K.  L .,  Minora,  N.  Y. — In  my  herd  of  eight 
Jersey  cows,  four  have  lost  their  calves  from  five 
to  two  months  before  their  time  was  up.  What 
is  the  cause  of  it,  and  is  there  any  remedy  ?  I 
feed  a  grain  ration  of  two  quarts  of  glucose,  two 
quarts  of  bran,  one  pint  of  cotton-seed  meal  per 
cow. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  causes  for 
abortion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  cause, 
from  the  data  furnished  in  your  letter. 
In  general,  if  not  due  to  some  fault  in 
management,  unwholesome  food  or  un¬ 
healthful  surroundings,  it  is  contagious 
abortion  and  will  require  thorough 
treatment  to  eradicate  it  from  the  herd. 
If  any  of  the  cows  that  have  aborted 
still  have  a  discharge  from  the  vagina, 
isolate  them  at  once  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd  and  irrigate  the  vagina,  and  womb 
if  possible,  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  —  corrosive  sublimate  —  (mer¬ 
curic  chloride  one  dram,  common  salt 
four  ounces,  soft  water  four  gallons).  A 
simple,  convenient  apparatus  for  making 
the  injection  is  a  piece  of  one-half  or 
three  fourths  inch  rubber  tubing  about 
four  feet  long,  into  one  end  of  which  is 
fitted  a  glass  or  rubber  funnel.  To  make 
the  injection,  soap  the  right  hand  and 
arm  and  carry  the  free  end  of  the  tube 
well  forward  into  the  vagina  ;  and  if  the 
neck  of  the  womb  be  sufficiently  relaxed, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  carefully  push  the 
tube  through  the  neck  into  the  womb. 
Then  withdraw  the  arm  and  elevate  the 
funnel  above  the  animal’s  hips  while  an 
assistant  pours  in  the  irrigating  fluid. 
Continue  the  injection  until  the  liquid 
run  away  clear  ;  then  lower  the  funnel 
below  the  hocks  to  draw  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  fluid.  Repeat  the 
injection  daily  for,  at  least,  a  week,  or 
until  all  discharge  ceases.  Tne  external 
organs,  tail  and  hind  legs,  should  be 
sponged  off  daily  with  a  stronger  solu¬ 
tion — one  dram  corrosive  sublimate  to 
two  or  three  quarts  of  water. 

If  another  cow  aborts,  isolate  her  at 
once  and  use  the  injection,  and  work  as 
directed  above.  In  addition,  the  fetus 
and  membranes  should  be  burned  or 
deeply  buried,  and  everything  with 
which  the  fetal  fluids  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  thoroughly  disinfected.  A  cheap, 
but  efficient  disinfectant  is  a  solution  of 
one-half  pint  of  the  concentrated,  com¬ 
mercial  sulphuric  acid  in  each  10-quart 
bucket  of  water.  A  common  house 


broom  is  convenient  for  scrubbing  or 
sprinkling  the  stable  and  stall  occupied 
by  the  cow  at  the  time  of  abortion.  If 
the  abortion  occur  in  the  yard  or  field, 
endeavor  to  find  the  place,  and  dust 
liberally  with  air-slaked  quick  lime,  or 
sprinkle  with  freshly  prepared  white¬ 
wash.  Aborting  animals  should  not  be 
bred  for,  at  least,  two  months  after  all 
vaginal  discharge  has  ceased. 

By  way  of  precautions,  be  sure  that 
the  bull  used  is  strong  and  vigorous. 
See  that  the  drinking  water  is  pure  and 
that  the  food  is  wholesome  and  free 
from  must  or  mold.  If  there  be  any 
decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  about  the  place,  or  foul  odors  from 
other  causes,  they  should  be  removed. 


POULTRY  KEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Three  years  ago,  I  started  to  breed 
market  poultry,  through  the  remarks  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  first  year  we  will 
pass  over,  the  second  was  a  little  better, 
although  not  on  a  paying  basis  ;  it 
showed  me  where  my  mistakes  were  and 
how  to  remedy  some  of  them.  My  great¬ 
est  trouble  with  chickens  was  their 
dying  from  various  causes,  principally 
indigestion,  thus  throwing  back  those 
which  did  not  die,  so  as  not  to  have  them 
ready  in  time  for  market.  One  thing, 
however,  I  observed,  there  were  always 
some  (sometimes  very  few)  which  seemed 
to  thrive,  whether  rain  or  sunshine,  soft 
or  dry  food.  To  find  out  the  parent  bird 
was  the  next  step,  and  she  generally 
turned  out  to  be  “  always  wanting  to 
sit,”  that  is  to  say.  she  would  always 
lay  15  to  20  eggs,  when  she  went  off  for 
a  vacation ;  besides,  I  found  that  the 
eggs  from  one  poultry  house  hatched 
stronger  chicks  than  from  another  house, 
and  these  chicks  could  stand  forcing  so 
as  to  produce  early  broilers. 

The  climate  here  is  rather  peculiar  ; 
often  in  December,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  temperature  will  be  70  to  75 
degrees  at  noon  and.  perhaps,  a  few  de¬ 
grees  of  frost  at  five  to  six  the  next 
morning.  My  poultryhouse,  that  I  put 
up  myself,  is  on  Fred  Grundy’s  plan, 
built  of  matched  lumber.  Another  house 
built  years  ago  by  my  predecessor,  has 
laths  two  feet  long  the  whole  length  of 
the  front,  otherwise  it  is  tight  and  warm. 
I  had  50  B.  Leghorns  in  this  house,  and 
40  P.  Rocks  in  tbe  former. 

When  I  read  your  articles  about  feeding 
a  hen,  it  opened  my  eyes.  I  buy  now 
foodstuffs  cbeap  that  I  formerly  thought 
were  of  no  value  for  poultry.  Generally 
I  am  able  to  get  beans  at  $7  to  $3  per  ton  ; 
these  are  ground  with  oats  for  $3  (grind¬ 
ing  price),  and  $13  to  $15  per  ton  for  oats. 
This  with  a  little  corn  and  50  per  cent 
of  bran  and  middlings  at  $13  to  $19  re¬ 
spectively,  constitutes  my  general  grain 
bill,  with  occasionally  a  little  linseed 
cake  for  a  change.  Alfalfa  and  wild 
clover  are  growing  all  over  the  orchard 
until  they  are  killed  by  the  cultivator  in 
May;  1.500  cabbages,  two  tons  of  pola 
toes  and  2k£  tons  of  carrots  and  ruta 
bagas  are  also  raised  for  their  sol- 
benefit,  100  pounds  of  boiled  horse  meat 
per  week,  and  sometimes  a  little  wheat, 
constitute  their  bill  of  fare.  Wheat, 
however,  is  now  too  dear,  so  I  use  a  good 
deal  of  barley.  We  (for  there  are  two 
of  us,  wife  and  I.)  raised,  last  year,  9o0 
broilers  and  288  Pekin  ducks.  Our  in¬ 
cubators  hatched  4,400  fertile  hen  eggs 
so  by  the  above  you  will  see  that  75  per 
cent  died,  raising  only  25  per  cent  to 
market  size.  Of  ducks  we  raised  33  ppr 
cent ;  but  unless  young  ducks  can  be 
ready  for  market  by  February,  whi  n 
the  price  is  from  $6  to  $6.50  per  dozen, 
it  does  not  pay.  In  the  summer  months, 
ducks  are  worth  only  $3  per  dozen  here 
Although  we  still  raise  some  duckling  , 
we  depend  on  broilers  (large  size)  to  pa  r 
the  bill  from  January  to  June. 

If  I  wish  plenty  of  eggs  from  my  Leg 
horns,  I  feed  them  soft  food  every  morn 
ing,  give  them  a  free  run  in  Alfalfa  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  with  barley,  wheat  and 
little  corn  for  supper.  I  keep  roosters 
running  with  them,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  made  them  attend  to  business  and 
start  in  early  after  moulting,  in  fact 
sometimes  before  this  process  is  com¬ 
pleted.  These  birds  are  all  kept  roost¬ 
ing  in  the  poultry  house.  My  breed 
ing  stock  for  broilers  consists  of  selected 
hens,  purebred  P.  Rocks  and  others  hav¬ 
ing  more  or  less  of  the  same  blood  or  W 
P.  Rocks  or  Wyandottes.  These  hens 
have  all  been  selected,  because  most  of 
their  eggs  hatch  well,  and  the  chicks 
grow  rapidly.  I  have  bred  most  of  them, 
if  not  ali,  on  the  place  ;  they  are  two  to 
three  years  old,  weigh  from  6  to  6k£ 
pounds  each,  and  are  more  or  less  of  a 
pugnacious  disposition,  and  1  have  seen 
five  of  them  killing  a  three-foot  Gopher 
snake,  and  afterwards  disabling  one  an¬ 
other  over  the  spoil.  They  are  in  five 
flocks  of  ten  and  a,  rooster  to  each  flock. 


They  have  soft  food  but  once  a  week  for 
a  change,  and  very  little  of  that ;  other 
mornings,  they  have  a  little  oats  or 
other  screenings.  Twice  a  week  they 
have  three  pounds  of  lean  meat.  At 
night,  they  have  all  the  corn  they  can 
pick  off  the  cobs,  and  they  roost  in  the 
house  with  the  open  lath  front.  The 
roosters  are  purebred  P.  Rocks  bred  by 
myself  or  bought  of  farmers,  who  have 
their  hens  running  over  the  fields  and 
woods  without  giving  them  very  much 
attention  But  the  breed  must  be  pure 
W.  or  B.  P  Rock  or  W.  Wyandotte.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  among  such  a  flock 
is  worth  having,  if  he  weigh  seven  to 
eight  pounds  We  always  have  two  or 
three  young  roosters  extra  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forcing  a  sitting  hen  into  busi¬ 
ness  humor  again. 

These  hens  of  mine  go  running  in  the 
orchard  or  woods,  they  keep  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  other  flocks  and  they  return 
at  night  able  to  eat  about  seven  pounds 
of  corn  from  the  ear.  By  the  months  of 
April  or  May,  or  whenever  the  nights 
begin  to  get  warm,  they  get  barley  or 
wheat  instead.  To  induce  them  to  moult 
early,  we  give  them  all  the  ripe  fruit 
they  can  eat,  and  a  sitting  of  eggs  when 
broody  about  August  or  beginning  of 
September.  They  will  rear  a  clutch  of 
chicks,  moult  and  begin  to  lay  again  by 
November.  I  admit  that  they  want  to 
incubate  for  every  15  or  20  eggs  they 
lay,  but  they  are  at  once  consigned  to 
the  tender  care  of  a  youDg  rooster,  and 
in  a  short  time,  they  are  ready  to  join 
their  flock  and  begin  to  lay  again.  I 
find  that,  by  keeping  these  hens  in  the 
cooler  roosting  house,  they  get  hardened . 
producing  a  more  vigorous  constitution 
which  they  transmit  to  their  offspring 
I  began  this  method  last  September  ; 
put  208  eggs  in  the  machine  November 
10,  28  were  infertile  ;  160  chicks  were 
the  result  of  the  hatch  (20  died  in  the 
shell).  Of  this  hatch,  I  sent  144  (12 
dozen),  at  $4.50  per  dozen  to  market  to 
day.  Year  before  last,  I  raised  only  40 
of  the  corresponding  hatch.  November 
30  last,  and  December  3,  I  filled  two 
other  machines,  one  with  130,  the  other 
with  208  eggs  ;  the  first  lot  had  five  in¬ 
fertile,  the  latter  eight  infertile.  The 
first  machine  hatched  97,  the  latter  181 
chicks ;  of  the  first  lot,  I  have  lost  only 
seven  chicks,  the  latter  lot  consists  only 
of  121  chicks,  but  the  cause  is  rats. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  improvement 
over  last  year,  and  the  cause  is  hardier 
breeding  stock.  I  shall  not  keep  hens 
over  three  years  old  ;  they  moult  too 
late  when  they  get  aged.  I  keep  50  or  60 
of  my  February  or  March  hatch  for 
breeding  purposes  when  they  are  12 
months  old,  with  a  two  or  three-year-old 
rooster.  F,  P< 

Napa.  Cal. 


During  February  of  this  year  I  contracted  a  severe 
cold  which  caused  me  to  cough  continuously.  I  com¬ 
menced  using  Jayne's  Expectorant,  which  gave  me 
instant  relief,  and  speedily  effected  a  permanent 
cure.  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  symptoms.— DAVID 
Tj.  BARKER,  Deputy,  Ind.,  October  4,  1895. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.— Adw. 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  for  any  case 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  Or  similar  trouble,  that 


Tuttle’s 


Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
of  the  age,  and  every 
stable  should  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame¬ 
ness  when  applied  by  remaining  moist 


Used  and  endorsed  by 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


on  the  part  affected. 


Waits  River,  Vt. 

Du.  S.  A.  Tuttle. 

Dear  Sir  : — i  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  the 
worst  spavins  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  en¬ 
tirely  cured  the  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  i:r  my  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  want  of  a 
liniment.  O  B.  GOVE. 


Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Gnernsevs  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd.  818 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

EULERSLIB  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R  F  SHANNON  \  907  Liberty  8t„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ili  I  1  onnnnuif,  )  Farm.Edgeworth.P.F.W.&C.R.R 


/■MIKNANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


L 


It  is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  It  is 
AWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 


WiHswood  Herd 


Cuernsey  Cattle. 


A  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows. 
WILLS  A.  SKWARD,  Budd’8  Lake,  N.  J. 


stered  Chester  Whites 

now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars, 
Chester  2nd  8017,  Eureka 
King  0901,  George  R.,  7359 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


POTAND-CH1NA  PIGS. — Another  litter  of  10 
Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb.  Yearling  Sow  at 
$7.  Just  the  kind  to  improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  II.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  description  of  (he 
Famous  O,  I.  C.  hogs,  two 
which  weighed  2806  lbs.  Sold 
2995  for  breeders  in  1895/96. 
despite  panic  and  hard  times. 

First  applicant  from  each  lo / 
cality  secures  a  pair  ON  TIME 
and  an  agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

135  Summit  St  CLEVELAND,  O. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Bocks 
and  2C0  Selected  Pekin  Ducks;  mnstbesold.  Prices 
cut  in  two.  Ground  meat,  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.J 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  batch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  to  LICE  Is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  *1.  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  U.I 


INCUBATORS 


Self-Regulating.  Catalogue  free. 
— G  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  Ohio. 


FEED  mb  PROFIT? 

FLIES*?,]?0  MILK  Fleshf 

,  Vermtn,  or  Sorts  on  Cows, 

SHOO-FLY 


oO 

YOU 

"5’  FLIES  “■SS” 

No  Sites,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 

if  1  cent  is  Bpent  in  —  “  “  —  — - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fair- 

mount  Ave.,  Phila.,  _  _ 

Pa.  They  will  return  1  pint,  and  gnarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  MF.1UT  brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  tn 
Trial  gal.,  $1.15;  lasts 3 cows  a  season 


an  eve? 

Agents  wanted 


GALL'l 

powoefJ 

'gures 

Jreasts,  backs,  mouths,  etc., 
healed,  toughened  and  cured 
while  at  work  by  ,  . 

MOORE  BROS.’ 

[  50c.  and  $  1  by  Poll 

1  mail, postpaid.  Vjd.il 
■  Moore  Bros. 

^  Albany,  N.  Y.  POWCLl 

WHILE  H 

fORSE  WORKS 1 

RAILING  HORSE 

- means  loss  of  money.  Wo  * 

cure  him  while  he  works  t 
\j,r°in  Harness  Gall,  Cuts,! 
-'Speed  Cracks, Grease  Heel,  1 
etc.  Also  good  for  sore  teats  . 
ph  cows.  Askyour  dealer  for 
it.  barnple  mailed  for  10c. 
vj  _  Enough  to  cure  one  horse. 1 

>  ItRSEjl R  0GtAA  Town,  Me. 


N.  Y. STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

August  23  to  28,  1897. 

$25,000  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JAS.  B,  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds 


AmtKiUAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  24  State  8 1.,  New  York 

Refers  by  permission  to  Thb  Rural  New- Yorker. 


Mange;  all  skin  d 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous  ;Nee 
nopreparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sai 
pie  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore. M 


TICKS 


496 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  24,  1897 


Humorous. 

There  was  a  young  maid  in  Dubuque 
Who  ate  an  assortment  of  cuque- 
Umbers  and  cream, 

And  now,  it  would  seem, 

She  is  gore  beyond  praise  or  rebuque. 

—Indianapolis  Journal. 

Kindly  Visitob  (noticing  the  empty 
cage):  “Did  your  canary  die  a  natural 
death?”  Little  Reginald  (promptly): 

‘  •  Yes  ;  the  cat  ate  him.” — Odds  and  Ends. 

Farmer  Honk  :  “  You  are  from  Boston, 
ain’t  ye?”  Summer  Boarder:  “Yes, 
sir.”  Farmer  Honk:  “Wa’al,  now,  do 
you  live  right  in  the  Hub  or  out  in  one 
of  the  hubbubs  ?  ” — Puck. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “it  is  impossible  to 
take  something  from  nothing.”  “  I  don’t 
know  about  that,”  she  replied,  as  she 
picked  a  long  brown  hair  from  his  coat 
collar. — Cleveland  Leader. 

She  :  “  Is  the  bicycle  taking  the  place 
of  the  horse  in  Paris?”  He:  “No,  in¬ 
deed  !  there  isn’t  any  old  bicycle  that 
was  ever  made  that  was  good  enough  to 
eat.  ’ ’ — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mbs.  Mulcahy  :  “  And  so  your  cow  is 
sick?”  Mrs.  Burke:  “She  is,  and  it 
makes  it  hard  for  mesilf  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  we  have  no  milk  at  all  ;  I  have  to 
sell  it.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“  I  guess  there’s  something  the  matter 
with  our  rubber  tree,”  observed  the 
small  boy.  “I’ve  been  watching  it  for 
a  year  or  two  now,  and  it  hasn’t  sprouted 
any  overshoes  yet.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Mrs.  Mann  (meeting  her  former  serv¬ 
ant)  :  “  Ah,  Mary,  I  suppose  you  are  get¬ 
ting  better  wages  at  your  new  place?” 
Mary:  “No,  ma’am;  I’m  working  for 
nothing  now  ;  I’m  married.” — Flmjende 
Blaetter. 

Fair  Customer:  “Is  this  Western 
beef?”  Eastern  Butcher  (proudly): 
“  No,  Madam  ;  we  don’t  deal  in  illman- 
nered  steers  from  the  rowdy  West.  This 
beef,  Madam,  is  from  a  highly  cultivated 
and  very  refined  cow,  formerly  of  Bos¬ 
ton  — New  York  Weekly. 

He  Liked  the  Family. — “Dick  pro¬ 
posed  to  me  last  night.”  “  What  did  you 
tell  him?”  “I  said  he  had  better  ask 
mamma,  and  what  do  you  think  the 
wretch  said?”  “Goodness  knows!” 
“  He  said  he  had  asked  her  already,  and 
she  wouldn’t  have  him.” — Boston  Beacon 


PUT  "direct  from  factory,"  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer* 
profits.  In  use  f>4  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I  NOERSOLL.  *40  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


BOYS- GIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks.  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets . 


with  #5.  *7  and  orders.  Now 

is  your  chance  to  get.  orders  for  our 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  Etc.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


Cheapest  in 

Cir 

EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  South  5th  St.,  Pkila.,Pa 


“TUP  TRAMfFU  For  family  use. 

IuCj  uilmJuLIl,  (he  market.  $3.  $5  &  $8. 


“RAIN  OR  SHINE,” 

“  Hot  or  Cold,” 
“Thunder  or 
Lightning” 

we  get  the  cream 
just  the  same  with 
the 

Improved 
U.  S.  Separator, 


and  more  of  it.  The 
boys  of  io  and  12  can 
turn  it. 

N.  M.  COWLES, 
Brunswick,  O. 
June  19,  1897. 

Catalogues  Free. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  tar  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

2=0-46  Inch  — | L— ^ 

Feed  Opening  y — 11  - 


_  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue,  j 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  IU» 


ERTEL  S  VICTOR  d 

Shipped  anywhere  to  ontonr 

ON  TRIAL  AGAINST  ALL  OTHER 

M 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS 

Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 

day  Is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the 


SOUTHWICK 


Write  for  catalog.  &  price  list. 

[SANDWICH  MFG.CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich, 111.^ 


The  Wheat 
Cutaway. 


THE  PERKINS 

BACK  CEARED  STEEL  j 
Wind 
■  M  ills  j 

PERKINS  mS 

They/ 
are ) 
_  made) 
entirely  of  steel  and  are  fitted^ 
with  Graphite  Self  Lubricating/ 
Boxes,  mounted  on  galvanized] 
r4-comor  Steel  Tower.  Ideal  Mill) 
for  the  farm.  Wemake  steel) 

llatid  woodpumpingandpowermiUs.  * 
“Catalog  and  windmill  pointers  free.  < 

i  Perkins  Wind  Mill  Co.  9  RaeeSt..  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Drill 

Wells 

with 

Profit 


U/ri  I  Drilling  Machines 

II LLL  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village  Water 
works.  Factories,  lee  Plants, 
Breweries.  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


[water  tanks! 

ARE  MADE  TO  HOLD  WATER.  Some  of, 

them  do  it  and 
others  do  not.  If 
you  want  u  tank  1 
that  •will  hold « 
water  everytime  < 
everywhere,  buy  J 
the’  COSHEN  , 
which  is  made  of  1 
best  pnlrnnlmt  uteri.  • 
,  Can't  fihrlnk,  swell,  t 
f  leak  or  *irn  to  staves.  , 

Write  for  doscrip- 
1  1  five  ci  r.  pri  ces,  Ac. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO., 
27  Purl  Street,  COSHEN,  IND. 


STEELTANh, 


HENDRICK’S  Hay  and  Straw  Balers.  Beit  cheapest 
on  market.  Upright  &  Perpetual.  18  styles  and  sizes. 
Manufactured  by  D.  B.  HENDRICKS.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


EXPEHIE3XTCE  2 

Pay  $(X)-you  have  a  Charter 
—the  result  of  the  Longest 
Experience  in  building 
Gasoline  Engines  in  the 
United  States. 

Pay  less  than  $(X)— you  have 
experiment  at  your  expense— 
inferiority —for  We  have  the 
Foundation  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine  Patents. 

Catalogue.  Testimonials,  and  a  Letter  by  addressing 
CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO..  Box 26,  Sterling,  Ill. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE. 

Yon  can  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring  by  means  of  this 
engine. 

1UINS ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 

Send  your  conditions  for 
catalogue  and  guaranteed 
estimate. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  120  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

A  GOOD  WELT 

of  living  water  increases  the  value  of  any 
farm.  You  can  get  it  every  time  with  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  will  drill  to  a  depth,  through  any 
'substance.  They  will  do  from  10  to  15  per 
cent*  more  work  in  the  same  time  than 
any  other  machine.  They  have  a  longer 
l stroke  and  more  of  them  per  minute, 
r  Built  on  the  best  plans  of  the  best 
}  material.  We  make  9  sixes.  Catalog  of 

_ j  machines  &  full  line  supplies  free. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  O- 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  in  use  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS. 

Price,  $2. 50  per  set.  Send  for  Circular. 

F.  RICHARDS,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


On  wheat  fields  prepared  by  the  new 
WHEAT  CUTAWAY,  the  crop  In¬ 
creased  from  5  to  16  bushels  per 
acre.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lar  with  Testimonials. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

HIGGANTJM,  CONN. 


ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Engines,  Stone  Crushers,  Thrashers, 

HORSE  POWERS,  DRAG  AND  BENCH  SAWS,«S 

St.  Jolinsvllle,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 


That  condition  is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 

with  JACKSON’S  Round 


_ I  Tops, 

Cement,  tfe.  Write  for  prices 


John  H.  Jackson-  76  3rdAv.  Albany.  N.Y. 


HALLOCK  S  Success  “ 

[Patent  applied  for.] 


Sent  on 
trial  :  to 
be  return¬ 
ed  at  our 
expense  if 
not  satis¬ 
factory. 


Gilt  Edge"  Potato  Harvester. 

AT  LAST  j  just  w’  at  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  have  long  wished  for  ;  a 

LOW  PRICED  DIGGER, 

that  will  do  work  equal  to  a  mail  with 
a  fork.  Insist  on  your  dealer  getting 
“Success  Gilt  Edge’’  for  you  ;  if  he 
will  not,  write  us  at  once. 

_  .  .  „  _  Box  804. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  pa. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper  and  give  your  Co. 


WIT  JUNG  TON  &  COOLEY  MFC.  COMPANY, 
Jackson,  Michigan. 


HOOK 

Better  in  a  dozen  ways  than  the  old 
style  hooks.  The  blade  can  be  quickly  adjusted  at  any  angle  the  user  likes,  or  closed 
like  a  jack-knife.  Tile  blade  of  the  ACME  COllN  HOOK  is  made  of  the  finest,  care¬ 
fully  tempered  steel— ribbed  to  give  itextra  strength.  1 1  is  fastened  to  the  handle  with 
.solid  ferrule  and  over-cap  (you  remember  liow  the  handle  of  the  old  style  corn  hook 
split  at  the  end  and  liow  the  rivets  got  loose).  There’s  nothing  about  this  hook  to  get 
loose.  The  benthandlemakesthehangcorrect.  The  finish 
is  equal  to  our  highest  grade  tools.  Handles  xx  quality. 

To  introduce  itquickly,  wewill  send  the  Acme  Corn  Hook 
express  paid,  upon  receipt  of  40c.  (only  one  to  each  person.) 

The  W.  «fc  C.  Hook  about  tools  for  farmers  and  gardeners  mailed  free. 


FAROS 


<rtf 

Use.  ^  d 


WRITE  NOW 
NEVER 
WAIT 


Male 
Sf<^ 
N^/ticle. 


<oneyj 
ig  this. 


/A 


>/  / 


H 


Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  town 
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Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

“Finest  thing  for  holding  corn  shocks  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  best 
seller.  Sold  200  to  a  farmer,  he  liked  them  so  well  ordered  800  more. 

Sold  from  100  to  1000  to  almost  every  farmer  to  whom  I  showed  them. 
Expect  to  sell  more  this  fall.”  J.  W.  Gilbert,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

“Had  good  luck  with  them  for  the  hard  times  and  no  money.  Those 
sold  to  are  more  than  pleased  with  them.  Want  more  this  fall.” 

He  bought  6,000  in  1896.  C.  E.  Livermore. 

“Best  things  for  the  purpose  I  ever  used  or  sold.  Used  4,000  my¬ 
self  last  season.  Sold  ten  thousand  in  a  very  few  hours  to  my 
neighbors.”  C.  H.  Taylor,  Round  Hill,  Conn. 

“Holdfast  Corn  Binders  arejust  what  their  name  implies, 
they  do  hold  fast.  I  sold  4,750  lastyear.” 

Lewis  Roy,  Stillwater,  N.  J. 

-  .  i-  -tr—  Theron  Lawrence, Denver, N.Y’.  says:— “Have 

otllQ  5C.  sold  them  for  two  years.  A  good  selling  article 

in  Stnmng  based  on  their  actual  merits.  Have  sold 

”  nearly  20.000  in  the  last  two  seasons  es  m*r  _ ,  _  _  _ 
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FISH  BREEDING  ON  THE  FARM. 

PROFITABLE  AND  PLEASANT  WORK. 

The  California  or  Rainbow  Trout. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  special  cultures  on  farms 
that  are  provided  with  a  good  supply  of  running 
water  that  may  be  controlled  by  means  of  a  dam,  is 
the  rearing  of  some  valuable  kind  of  fish.  Of  all  fish, 
the  brook  trout  is  the  most  valuable,  either  for  home 
use  or  for  sale.  It  is  very  easily  reared  when  there  is 
a  pond  supplied  with  a  spring  brook  of 
clear  water  that  will  not  get  warmer 
in  the  summer  than  80  degrees.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  things  to  rear  these 
fish  by  thousands  in  a  small  piece  of 
water  economically  used.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  my  own  experience  may 
be  given.  Ten  years  ago,  I  procured  a 
few  of  the  Rainbow  or  California  trout, 
and  planted  them  in  a  pond  on  my 
farm  through  which  a  small  river  runs. 

Only  100  small  fish  were  turned  into 
the  water  early  in  the  spring.  The 
next  summer.,  one  ten  inches  long  was 
taken,  showing  that  the  growth  in  one 
year  was  from  two  inches  to  ten.  The 
second  year,  one  22  inches  long  was 
taken,  that  weighed  2 H  pounds.  Since 
then,  these  fish  have  spread  from  my 
waters  down  the  stream  and  into  the 
large  rivers,  even  into  the  Tennessee, 

200  or  300  miles  from  where  they  were 
first  planted.  The  photograph  of  two 
taken  three  years  ago,  both  at  one  cast 
of  a  fly,  is  reproduced  at  Fig.  205  ;  the 
two-foot  rule  alongside  of  the  fish  tells 
the  exact  truth  of  this  matter,  without 
any  fish  story  being  suspected.  Fish 
of  seven  pounds  weight  are  now  quite 
commonly  taken  a  few  miles  down  the 
stream,  and  at  Asheville,  fish  even 
larger  than  this  have  been  taken  in 
the  French  Broad  River,  and  sold  in 
the  market  there  for  salmon.  This 
river  is  one  of  the  large  tributaries  of 
the  Tennessee,  into  which  our  streams 
flow. 

At  $1  a  pound,  fish  of  this  size  are  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  live  stock  to  rear, 
and  as  they  cost  nothing  but  the  use  of 
the  land,  and  some  little  attention, 
without  any  feeding,  under  the  right 
management,  there  is,  unquestionably, 
a  wide  opening  for  the  addition  of  this 
business  to  the  ordinary  farm  work. 

The  California  trout  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Rainbow  trout  from  the 
beautiful  iridescence  of  its  scales  ;  for 
it  is  furnished  with  minute  pearly 
scales  which  reflect  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow  very  beautifully.  It  has  a 
broad  crimson  band  along  each  side, 
and  is  without  the  bright  red  spots  of 
the  common  brook  trout.  It  may  re¬ 
lieve  the  minds  of  some  interested  to 
know  that  this  fine  fish  lives  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  brook  trout,  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  carefully  examined  the  stomachs  of 
every  fish  I  have  taken,  and  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  them,  I  never  found  a  trace  of  any  other  fish  or  of 
the  eggs  in  them.  They  feed  on  frogs,  newts,  craw¬ 
fish,  and  the  minute  vegetation  which  grows  on  sub¬ 
merged  timber,  or  on  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants. 
The  flesh  of  this  fish  is  a  rather  deep  red,  is  not  quite 
so  solid  in  texture  as  that  of  the  brook  trout,  and  not 
of  such  a  delicate  sweet  flavor.  But  it  is  a  big  fish, 
grows  wonderfully  fast,  as  the  facts  given  show,  and 


increases  very  rapidly.  The  two  fish  shown  at  Fig. 
205,  weighed  together  4%  pounds.  We  owe  this  fine 
fish  to  the  enterprise  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com¬ 
mission,  whose  labors  have  added  so  much  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  in  this  respect,  in  the  many 
millions  of  fish,  and  eggs  of  fish,  they  have  dis¬ 
tributed  or  planted  in  both  fresh  and  salt  waters. 

For  the  rearing  of  fish  of  the  best  kind,  running 
water  is  indispensable,  but  a  small  stream  may  be 
made  to  go  a  long  way  by  the  right  management.  A 


pond  that  remains  stagnant  for  a  few  weeks  may  do 
for  carp,  but  for  bass  or  trout  a  flowing  stream  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  temperature  may  go  up  to  80  de¬ 
grees  for  a  few  weeks  ;  in  this  case,  some  shelter  is 
to  be  provided  by  floating  screens  under  which  the 
fish  may  hide.  With  an  adequate  supply  of  water, 
no  feeding  is  necessary,  but  a  good  many  fish,  enough 
for  the  family  supply  and  a  good  surplus  for  sale, 
may  be  reared  with  a  very  good  profit,  far  surpassing 
that  from  any  kind  of  poultry.  The  general  manage¬ 


ment  must  depend  on  the  supply  of  water,  and  it  dif¬ 
fers  considerably  as  this  may  be  sufficient  for  ordi¬ 
nary  natural  culture  of  the  fish  or  for  the  artificial 
method.  I  have  both  methods  in  use,  the  artificial 
culture  for  the  rearing  of  small  trout  for  the  supply 
of  two  large  ponds,  which  are  fished  considerably 
every  summer  by  the  visitors  to  this  place.  These 
have  found  that  there  is  excellent  trout  fishing  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  speckled  trout  are  as  impossible  as  the 
Arctic  whale  would  be.  But  we  have 
innumerable  springs  flowing  down  the 
mountain  sides,  making  considerable 
streams  on  the  flats,  and  forming 
numerous  picturesque  cascades,  which 
fully  aerate  the  water  and  thus  make 
it  specially  fitted  for  supporting  large 
quantities  of  fish. 

The  artificial  method  consists  in 
providing  a  series  of  small,  narrow 
ponds  side  by  side  for  economy  of 
ground,  and  a  stream  of  clear,  cool 
water  flowing  through  the  series.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  these  small  ponds 
on  different  levels,  so  that  the  water 
may  flow  over  a  dam  and  thus  have  as 
much  exposure  to  the  air  as  possible, 
for  it  is,  in  these  cases,  the  supply  of 
air  and  not  of  food  that  is  the  main 
requisite.  We  may  feed  thousands  of 
fish,  but  we  cannot  so  well  pump  air 
into  the  water  as  we  can  throw  into  it 
a  quantity  of  food.  Fish,  of  course, 
need  an  adequate  supply  of  air  to  sup¬ 
port  life,  and  this  they  get  from  the 
water,  which  holds  a  large  quantity  of 
it  in  solution  as  well  as  in  mere  mix¬ 
ture.  Water  is  a  greedy  solvent  of 
air,  and  will  absorb,  in  addition,  a 
large  quantity  of  oxygen,  so  that  the 
fish  easily  get  their  needed  supply  of 
oxygen,  which  is  provided  by  every 
shower  and  every  breeze  that  ruffles 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  they 
live.  But  in  case  there  is  only  a  small 
supply  of  water,  even  this  may  be 
managed  by  forcing  air  into  it  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  large  number  of  fish  in  a 
quite  small  pond.  But  in  practice, 
this  is  rarely  thought  of  except  for 
aquariums,  where  it  is  not  easy  to 
change  the  water  often  enough  other¬ 
wise.  But  much  may  be  done  in  a 
small  way  by  making  a  few  small  falls 
in  a  brook  by  means  of  stones  placed 
in  the  bed,  so  as  to  make  ripples  and 
so  expose  the  water  to  the  action  of 
the  air.  Thus  by  these  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  vitality  of  the  water,  a 
thousand  or  two  of  fish  may  be  crowded 
into  quite  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
not  over  a  hundred  or  two  feet  long 
and  10  or  12  wide. 

A  pond  may  be  made  quite  easily  in  a 
swamp,  of  which  the  bottom  is  spriDgy. 
I  once  dug  out  a  quantity  of  swamp 
muck  for  use  as  an  absorbent  in  the 
stables,  and  made  a  series  of  fish  ponds  in  doing  this. 
These  ponds  were  50  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and 
averaged  five  feet  deep.  The  division  was  a  mere 
bank  of  the  muck  left  in  the  diggingfor  convenience, 
so  that  the  water  from  one  being  dug  could  be  baled 
out  and  the  muck  left  dry  as  nearly  as  possible  for 
ease  of  digging  it  out.  It  was  dug  out  by  means  of  a 
big  grain  scoop,  which  was  handled  very  skillfully  by 
a  stout  Bohemian  whom  I  found  had  done  such  work 
in  his  native  country.  The  cost  was  10  cents  for  a 
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cubic  yard  of  excavation,  a  very  cheap  price  for  the 
value  of  the  muck  alone  got  out.  This  was  left  on 
the  hank  to  drain,  and  the  basement  under  the  cow 
stable  filled  with  it  and  made  to  absorb  the  drainage 
from  above.  The  horses  were  littered  with  it,  and  a 
great  many  loads  were  composted  in  the  field  with  air- 
slaked  lime  and  manure  purchased  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  It  was  in  this  way  I  made  a  blowing  sand  such 
as  New  Jersey  is  well  supplied  with  in  places,  into 
fertile  soil  which  produced  over  100  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  wheat  35  bushels  and  roots  over  1,000  bush¬ 
els.  So  the  fish  ponds  did  not  cost  anything. 

Each  dividing  bank  had  a  gate  to  keep  the  ponds 
separate,  with  wire  net  of  ha'.f-inch  mesh  in  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fish  from  mixing.  A  good  stream  of  water 
was  thus  gathered,  and  the  part  of  it  below  the  ponds 
was  sown  with  water  cress,  of  which  many  baskets 
were  sold  for  70  cents  each  for  a  peck  in  Washington 
Market  in  New  York  City.  There  was  no  need  to  feed 
the  fish,  but  I  boiled  the  curd  of  the  waste  milk  of 
my  dairy,  broke  it  up  finely  and  fed  the  trout  with  it ; 
this  with  the  eggs  of  a  few  carp  put  in  the  pond  and 
the  abundant  natural  food,  supplied  300  fish  in  each 
pond.  This  I  found  an  excellent  way,  for  the  clean, 
sandy  bottom  of  the  ponds  formed  the  best  of  spawn¬ 
ing  ground  without  making  a  special  bed  for  this 
purpose,  or  artificially  hatching  the  eggs  gathered. 
A  good  many  of  the  eggs  were  collected,  however,  and 
some  sold  and  others  hatched  in  wooden  troughs 
in  a  special  place  made  above  the  highest  pond. 

HKNRV  STEWART. 


THE  PAPER  HORNET  AND  ITS  NEST 

The  picture  of  the  nest  of  the  Paper  hornet 
shown  at  Fig.  206,  is  taken  from  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  Probably  most  of  our  readers 
have  observed  these  nests  hanging  from  bushes 
or  trees,  but  few  have  cut  into  them  to  show  the 
marvellous  make-up  of  these  hanging  homes. 

The  picture  well  shows  the  interior  arrangement 
of  the  cells  or  rooms.  The  grayish  papery  stuff 
used  by  the  wasps  in  making  their  home,  is  a  com¬ 
position  of  their  own  manufacture.  In  the  case 
of  the  common  wasp,  it  is  said  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  entirely  by  the  female.  She  uses  the 
fibers  of  old  wood  for  the  purpose.  These  fibers 
and  splinters  are  gnawed  and  then  kneaded  until 
they  become  of  about  the  cor  sstency  of  ordinary 
paper  pulp.  Moisture  is  provided  by  a  secretion 
from  the  salivary  glands  ;  in  fact  this  material 
is  not  unlike  the  paper  balls  which,  in  the  old 
country  school-house  days,  boys  used  to  chew 
and  throw  across  the  room  when  the  teacher  was 
not  looking. 

Some  varieties  of  hornets  build  their  homes  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  and  logs  and,  in  some  cases, 
they  clean  these  hollows  out  beforehand  in  order 
to  make  these  places  fit  for  their  purpose.  These 
nests  are  said  to  be  occupied  only  during  the 
warm  season.  In  favorable  seasons,  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  food  plentiful,  a  single  nest 
may  send  out  30,000  hornets  during  the  season. 

At  the  approach  of  autumn,  the  males  and  workers 
die.  The  females  creep  into  crevices  under  stones 
and  trees,  or  hide  among  moss  and  hibernate  until 
the  following  spring,  when  they  leave  their  hiding 
place  and  set  about  founding  new  communities. 
In  fact,  the  hornet  or  wasp  is  a  very  interesting 
creature,  and  if  left  alone,  may  be  classed  as 
a  beneficial  animal.  It  is  true  that,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  they  do  considerable  damage  to 
fruit  and  forest  trees  by  gnawing  off  the  bark.  They 
also  destroy  a  certain  amount  of  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  feed  upon  flies  and  other  insects  and,  in 
some  localities,  very  greatly  diminish  the  numbers  of 
these  pests.  When  disturbed,  they  will  fight  savagely, 
and  some  varieties  will  sting  with  great  severity  ;  in 
fact,  the  sting  of  the  hornet  is  considerably  more 
troublesome  than  that  of  the  bee. 


CHEMICALS,  CLOVER  AND  COWS. 

THE  u  LASTING”  POWER  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

What  the  Cows  Have  Done. 

Part  II. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Those  who  have  read  the  little  pamphlet  on  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Farming,  will  remember  the  account  of  the 
farm  of  George  Hewlett,  of  Merrick,  L.  I.  Five  years 
ago,  when  that  account  was  written,  Mr.  Hewlett  was 
using  3,000  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre 
on  potatoes.  Potatoes  were  then  bringing  a  fair  price. 
Since  then,  they  have  lost  much  of  their  former  value, 
and  I  have  been  curious  to  see  whether  Mr.  Hewlett 
would  continue  this  high  manuring  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
tinued  low  prices  for  his  “  money  crop.”  A  recent 
visit  to  the  farm  shows  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  this  respect.  The  changes  have  been  in  the  line 
of  greater  acreage  and  the  tools  needed  to  cover  it. 

This  year,  there  are  40  acres  of  potatoes,  each  acre 


of  which  received  3,000  pounds  of  the  Mapes  potato 
manure.  Five  years  ago,  the  crop  was  planted  by 
hand,  in  furrows  ;  now  an  Improved  Robbins  planter 
is  used.  Then  the  bugs  were  killed  by  hand  work, 
now  the  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  Mixture  are 
applied  with  a  Peppier  sprayer,  with  which  30  acres 
are  covered  in  a  day.  The  rotation  on  this  farm  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Lewis,  which  was  des¬ 
cribed  last  week.  In  the  spring,  the  corn  ground  is 
plowed  and  worked  up  for  potatoes.  After  plowing, 
one  ton  per  acre  of  the  fertilizer  is  scattered  over  the 
ground.  This  is  done  with  shovels — throwing  it  from 
the  wagon  as  one  would  broadcast  fine  manure.  This 
is  harrowed  in  and  then  1,000  pounds  per  acre  are  put 
in  the  drill  by  the  planter.  This  year’s  fertilizing 
amounts  to  120,000  pounds  on  the  40  acres.  This  seems 
like  an  enormous  expense  until  we  realize  what  will 
be  grown  before  more  fertilizer  is  used.  After  the 
potatoes  are  dug,  wheat  will  be  seeded  with  Timothy 
— and  clover  in  the  spring.  Two  years  in  grass  will 
follow,  and  then  the  sod  will  be  plowed  for  corn. 
Thus  the  3,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  will  feed  one  crop 
of  potatoes,  one  of  wheat,  two  of  grass  and  one  of 
corn — five  crops  in  all,  or  an  average  of  600  pounds 
per  acre  for  each  crop. 

Mr.  Hewlett  says  that  he  has  kept  up  this  heavy 
fertilizing  through  these  past  hard  and  trying  years, 
because  he  wants  to  keep  his  farm  up  to  its  full 
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capacity.  In  spite  of  low  prices,  the  farm  has  paid 
with  this  treatment,  and  is  now  in  better  condition 
than  ever  before.  To  show  how  they  believe  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  soil,  I  will  say  that  a  number  of  acres  of 
woodland  have  just  been  plowed  and  broken  up  for 
corn.  On  this  new  land,  they  are  using  900  pounds 
per  acre  of  corn  fertilizer.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  heavy  soil  feeding  of  which 
I  have  ever  heard.  Scientific  men  prove  to  their  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  that  800  or  1,000  pounds  of  fertil¬ 
izer  per  acre  are  all  that  can  be  used  with  profit  on 
any  crop.  Practical  men  come  and  look  at  this  soil, 
and  insist  that  the  fertilizer  must  all  leach  through 
it.  These  careful  farmers,  who  know  to  a  dollar 
what  the  farm  costs  and  produces,  listen  to  science 
and  practice  (elsewhere) — and  go  on  using  3,000  pounds 
per  acre  !  Some  of  these  questions  of  science  and 
practice  are  hard  to  answer,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
be  guided  by  the  conclusions  of  the  business  farmer 
who  knows  the  difference  between  cost  and  selling 
price. 

Mr.  Lewis’s  farm  in  New  Jersey  is  much  stronger 
soil  than  the  Long  Island  farm  of  Mr.  Hewlett.  By 
“  stronger,”  we  mean  of  better  texture,  darker  color, 
and  more  retentive  of  moisture.  There  would  not, 
probably,  be  much  difference  in  the  chemical  analyses 
of  the  soils  on  these  two  farms.  “  Strength  ”  of  a 
soil  depends  largely  on  its  texture  and  mechanical 
condition.  Mr.  Lewis  is  convinced  that  1,000  pounds 
of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre  are  all  that  he  can 
economically  use  on  potatoes,  but  he  wants  to  use  400 
more  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  He  says  that, 
if  he  were  working  Mr.  Hewlett’s  farm,  he  would 
divide  up  that  3,000  pounds  per  acre  between  potatoes, 
wheat  and  grass.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  think 
the  thin  soil  of  the  Long  Island  farm  can  hold  that 
big  dose  of  fertilizer.  I  judge  that  he  believes  his 
own  farm  has  been  made  “  strong  ”  partly  because 


he  has  been  able  to  grow  large  crops  of  grass,  and  thus 
plow  in  a  heavy  sod  with  each  round  of  the  rotation. 
There  is  a  general  belief  among  many  farmers  that 
the  great  secret  of  success  with  fertilizers  is  to  have 
a  soil  well  stuffed  with  humus  or  vegetable  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  successful  fer¬ 
tilizer  farmers  I  have  met  are  located  on  light,  leachy 
soil  in  locations  where  grass  does  not  grow  naturally 
well.  Mr.  Hewlett,  unlike  Mr.  Lewis,  does  not  care 
to  increase  his  stock  of  cattle.  He  is  still  satisfied  to 
sell  hay  and  corn  stalks.  He  continues  to  use  3,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer  on  potatoes,  because  smaller 
quantities  have  not  given  him  satisfactory  results. 
He  does  not  divide  or  break  up  this  application,  be¬ 
cause  wheat,  grass  and  corn  are  very  satisfactory  as 
it  is,  and  it  is  less  labor  and  expense  to  put  all  the 
fertilizer  on  at  onetime.  My  criticism  of  both  systems 
would  be  that  no  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  corn 
ground  with  Crimson  clover  during  the  winter.  I  am 
sure  that  such  clover  seeded  at  the  last  working  of 
the  corn,  would  certainly  show  itself  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  crop  of  potatoes.  n  w  c. 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

A  distinguished  western  horticulturist. 

At  Fig.  207.  will  be  found  an  excellent  likeness  of 
Prof  J  L  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Few 
living  men  have  done  more  for  the  horticulture  of 
the  Western  States  than  Prof.  Budd,  and  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  showing  our  readers  a  good 
likeness  of  this  useful  citizen.  Prof.  Budd  was 
born  on  July  5,  1835,  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in  the 
Normal  Institute  of  New  York.  In  1857,  he  con¬ 
cluded  to  go  West,  and  took  charge  of  the  first 
academy  for  boys,  which  was  located  in  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.  He  taught  there  for  some  time,  and 
finally  his  attention  was  attracted  to  horticulture. 
Prof.  Budd  says  that  he  was  first  attracted  to  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  and  flower  culture  by  selling  trees 
for  Arthur  Bryant,  and  by  talks  with  Father 
Whitney,  of  Franklin  Grove,  and  Dr.  Kennieott, 
of  the  old  Prairie  Farmer.  We  may  judge,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Prof.  Budd  began  his  valuable  services 
to  horticulture  as  a  “  tree  agent”,  and  this  fact 
should,  certainly,  prompt  the  American  public 
to  look  with  more  charity  upon  this  much-abused 
individual. 

Prof.  Budd  bought  the  farm  which  he  still  owns 
in  Benton  County,  la.,  in  1860,  and  started  the 
Benton  County  Nurseries.  There  he  developed 
the  largest  experimental  orchard  in  the  north  half 
of  the  State.  In  1860,  Prof.  Budd  was  married  to 
Sarah  M.  Breed,  and  two  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  both  of  whom  are  living.  Allen 
J.  Budd  occupies  the  old  homestead  in  Benton 
County,  la.,  and  Etta  M.  Budd  is  teacher  of  art  at 
Indianola  and  Ames. 

Prof.  Budd  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  So¬ 
ciety  while  on  his  farm,  and  after  coming  to 
the  Agricultural  College.  He  was  elected  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry  in  1876,  and  for  21 
years  has  continued  in  the  harness  In  1882,  he  took 
a  leave  of  absence,  and  spent  the  summer  studying 
the  fruits  of  Europe  and  western  Asia.  In  1883,  he 
began  the  work  of  distributing  across  the  continent 
some  of  the  most  promising  tree  fruits,  small  fruits, 
shrubs,  etc.,  of  this  country  and  Europe  to  amateurs 
for  trial  and  report.  Later  this  included  hybrids  and 
crosses  of  value.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  estimate  the  great  service  that  Prof.  Budd  has 
rendered  to  American  horticulture.  In  a  quiet,  unas¬ 
suming  way,  he  has  kept  steadily  at  work  ;  close  in 
touch  with  horticulturists  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  ;  constantly  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
desirable  varieties,  and  broadcasting  reliable  in¬ 
formation  by  encouraging  experiment  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  prairie  States  owe  Prof. 
Budd  a  special  debt  of  gratitude,  for  there  is  where 
his  chief  work  has  been  done.  It  was  a  formidable 
task  to  study  out  the  special  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  Prof. 
Budd  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  orchard  and  garden  in  this  favored  section. 
One  great  feature  of  Prof.  Budd’s  writing  is  the  fact 
of  its  great  accuracy  and  care.  His  statements  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  questioned,  and  horticulturists  gener¬ 
ally  regard  him,  certainly,  as  our  highest  western 
authority.  He  possesses  one  of  the  most  extended 
horticultural  libraries  to  be  found  anywhere,  includ¬ 
ing  as  it  does,  nearly  all  the  books  and  posthumous 
papers  of  the  lamented  A.  J.  and  Charles  Downing. 
We  feel  certain  that  our  readers  will  join  with  us 
in  the  hope  that  Prof.  Budd  may  long  be  spared  to 
continue  his  horticultural  work,  and  we  rejoice 
with  him  in  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  his  labor 
for  the  past  30  years  has  been  so  abundantly  cyoiyned 
with  success. 
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RYE  AMONG  SMALL  FRUITS. 

IS  A  “GREEN  CARPET”  DESIRABLE? 

On  page  419  of  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  one  of  our  correspondents  des¬ 
cribed  a  method  of  sowing  rye  among  raspberries  and  other  bush 
fruits,  at  the  time  of  blooming.  This  gave  what  he  called  a 
“  green  carpet”  at  the  time  of  .picking,  kept  down  the  weeds,  and 
on  the  whole,  proved  a  success,  as  he  described  it.  Would  you 
consider  this  a  desirable  thing  to  do  in  your  raspberry  planta¬ 
tion?  If  so,  when  would  you  sow  the  rye  and  when  would  you 
plow  it  under  ?  If  you  do  not  consider  it  a  desirable  thing  to  do, 
will  you  give  us  your  reasons  against  it  ?  Would  you  prefer 
frequent  shallow  cultivation  to  this  method  of  growing  a  crop  of 
rye  among  the  fruits  ? 

I  do  not  approve  of  sowing  rye  among  berry  crops 
of  any  kind.  I  have  found  shallow  cultivation  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  kept  up  until  as  near  picking  time 
as  possible,  the  best  and  surest  method  of  conserving 
and  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  soil  to  develop  the 
fruit.  I  believe  an  earth  mulch  the  best  and  most 
practical  of  all  methods,  and  the  growing  of  another 
crop  at  this  time  as  detrimental  to  the  perfection  of 
the  fruit  and  the  development  of  the  new  canes  for 
the  coming  year.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

I  prefer  frequent  shallow  cultivation  of  all  small 
fruit  plants,  vines,  etc.  This  means  irrigation.  It  is 
always  dry  at  fruitage,  scarcely  a  year  passes  but  the 
plants  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.  By  growing  a 
crop  of  rye  between  the  rows  of  small  fruits,  we 
draw  out  all  the  moisture  from  the  soil.  It  is  seldom 
we  can  supply  water,  but  fortunately  we  can  prevent 
the  loss  of  what  is  in  the  soil  and  what  falls  upon  it. 
We  set  out  thousands  of  potted  plants  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September  ;  after  the  plants  are  set, 
we  stir  the  soil  frequently  during  the  growing  season, 
and  in  early  spriDg.  These  plants  get  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  up  to  blooming  time ;  after  this,  our  mulch  is 
placed  between  the  rows  and  around  the  plants  ;  this 
serves  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  soil  from  drying 
off  into  the  air.  From  these  plants,  we  pick  our 
choice  berries,  which  are  always  salable  at  good 
prices.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

Passaic  County,  N.  J. 

We  have  never  grown  rye  among  our  fruits,  either 
as  a  green  carpet  during  the  picking  season,  or  as  a 
cover  and  protection  from  gullying  during  winter  or 
in  the  early  spring.  However,  I  think  it  would  be 
less  objectionable  for  a  winter  than  early  summer 
covering  of  the  ground  in  a  berry  field  or  vineyard, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  With  moisture  and  warmth, 
rye  makes  a  rapid  growth,  and  exhausts  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  rapidly.  The  raspberry,  currant  and  bush 
fruits  generally,  need  all  the  moisture  available  when 
perfecting  or  ripening  their  fruit.  This  we  endeavor 
to  conserve  by  frequent  shallow  culture.  Bye,  unlike 
the  clovers,  draws  its  nutriment  wholly  from  the  soil, 
and  in  this  case,  will  be  absorbing  plant  food  that  is 
needed  by  the  fruit  at  a  critical  period.  For  good 
results  with  raspberries  or  other  bush  fruits,  we 
would  prefer  mulching  with  coarse  manure  after  the 
hills  have  been  cleared  of  grass  and  weeds  in  the 
early  spring,  and  then  keeping  the  surface  mellow 
between  the  rows  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Again,  rye 
sown  among  fruits  at  the  time  named,  would  have 
made  a  strong,  coarse  growth  in  the  fruit  row,  at  the 
close  of  the  picking  season,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
and  expensive  to  clean  a  field  from  it.  For  these 
reasons,  I  would  not  like  to  try  the  experiment. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  D.  barns. 

I  think  sowing  rye  among  small  fruits  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  a  mulch  to  hold  moisture,  keep  down 
weeds,  keep  fruit  clean  and  give  a  “  green  carpet” 
for  the  pickers’  benefit,  will  work  better  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  To  attain  the  results  intended,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sow  earlier  than  when  the 
fruit  was  in  bloom  to  get  growth  enough  to  stand  the 
tread  of  pickers  for  five  weeks  of  picking,  the  time 
required  for  the  fruiting  of  the  Columbian  raspberry. 
I  should  prefer  to  sow  the  rye  two  weeks  earlier  to 
insure  success.  It  would  be  a  cheap  way  of  mulching 
if  there  were  no  objections  to  this  method,  but  I 
think  there  would  be;  it  would  allow  weeds,  especially 
Quack  grass,  thistles,  etc.,  to  get  such  a  start  during 
the  two  months  that  the  field  could  not  be  cultivated, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  them 
from  the  soil.  It  would  require  a  large  amount  of 
work  after  picking  to  clean  out  a  field  of  berry 
plants  and  get  the  land  in  good,  mellow  condition 
again.  I  think,  also,  that  this  growth  of  rye  would 
absorb  moisture  ;  and  it  would  also  prevent  stirring 
the  soil,  which  is  so  essential  in  a  hot,  dry  time,  for 
the  retaining  of  moisture.  My  method  of  treating 
my  Columbian  raspberry  field  is  to  cultivate  from 
the  opening  of  spring  up  to  fruiting  time,  about  once 
a  week,  just  giving  time  before  picking  to  cover  the 
field  with  straw,  which  serves  as  a  mulch  and  keeps 
the  fruit  clean,  and  makes  it  nice  for  the  pickers. 
Immediately  after  picking,  with  a  fork  I  rake  the 
straw  between  the  rows  (which  are  eight  feet  apart) 
up  close  to  the  hills,  trim  out  the  old  wood,  put  in 
a  drag  to  rake  out  the  brush,  and  then  start  the  cul¬ 


tivators  again,  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  in 
preparation  for  the  planting  of  tips.  By  this  method 
of  cultivation,  I  have  thoroughly  eradicated  Quack 
grass  in  a  single  season  from  fields  where  it  entirely 
covered  the  ground.  The  heavy  growth  of  Colum¬ 
bian  plants  and  the  straw  smother  the  Quack  in  the 
hills.  j.  T.  THOMPSON. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  found  that,  in  all  cases,  the  raspberry  and 
other  such  fruits  should  be  cultivated  thoroughly 
right  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  ripens  ;  if  we  do  other¬ 
wise,  we  do  not  get  the  best  results  from  the  plants. 
If  not  cultivated,  the  vines  are  very  likely  to  turn 
yellow,  and  the  fruit  to  be  of  inferior  size  and  quality. 
Especially  have  we  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  dry 
seasons — of  course,  it  would  not  make  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  wet  seasons.  We  think,  again,  that  the 
method  is  not  practical  for  large  fruit  growers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  labor  expended  in  getting  clear  of 
the  rye  after  the  crop  is  picked.  We  have  found  the 
following  method  to  be  the  best  :  Plow  early  in  the 
spring  and  clean  the  rows  out  thoroughly,  loosening 
up  the  ground  as  much  as  possible  in  the  rows  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  plants,  and  then  plow  the  middles 
and  keep  the  middles  well  cultivated  until  the  fruit 
is  picked.  We  have  sometimes  sown  the  earliest  of 
peas  in  the  middles,  and  in  that  way  utilized  the 
ground,  and  made  one  cultivating  do  for  both  crops  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  cultivate  the  peas,  we  culti¬ 
vate  the  raspberries  also,  but  we  always  put  in 
enough  fertilizer  to  supply  all  the  food  the  peas 
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need.  As  soon  as  the  peas  are  picked,  pull  up  the 
vines  and  cultivate  well.  jos.  h.  black,  son  &  co. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

Rye  Good  in  Curranfs. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
growers  of  raspberries  to  follow  the  -suggestion  of 
carpeting  the  plantation  with  a  green  growth  of  rye, 
from  the  fact  that  raspberries  make  heavy  draughts 
on  the  soil  for  every  bit  of  moisture  it  contains — so 
does  the  growing  rye.  It  can,  therefore,  be  readily 
sien  that  the  rye  would  rob  the  berry  plant  of  that 
which  it  most  needs,  and  at  the  time  when  it  needs 
it  most.  Every  grower  of  raspberries  must  have 
observed  that,  during  a  period  of  moderately  dry 
weather,  the  smallest  amount  of  rain  will  greatly 
increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  at  its  next  picking,  show¬ 
ing  thereby  how  exceedingly  necessary  is  moisture 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  fruit.  I  can 
imagine,  also,  how  difficult  as  well  as  expensive  it 
would  be  to  subdue  this  carpet  of  growing  rye  in  a 
five-acre  plantation  of  raspberries,  especially  in  and 
among  the  hills  or  canes  where  it  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  a  hoe,  fork  or  hook,  and  where,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  fingers  must  come  into  play.  I  firmly  believe 
that  thorough  cultivation  all  through  the  period  of 
picking  is  not  to  be  improved  upon,  for  reasons  that 
are  evident  to  all,  or  nearly  all  growers. 

The  idea  of  sowing  rye  in  a  currant  plantation, 
struck  me  very  forcibly,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  just 
the  thing,  and  shall  practice  it  myself,  or  at  least, 
experiment  in  that  direction  another  season.  There 
is  a  period  when  the  currants  have  developed  in  size, 
that  cultivation  must  cease  unless  we  wittingly  create 
havoc  with  whittletree  and  traces  by  dragging  the 
fruit  from  the  bushes  while  passing  through  the  rows 
with  horse  and  cultivator.  This  period  frequently 
covers  five  or  six  weeks,  and  during  that  time,  weeds 
assume  large  proportions,  so  large  in  fact,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  turn  them  under  with  a  fruit  plow  ; 
consequently,  pulling  them  or  cutting  off  with  a  short 
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scythe  must  be  resorted  to  before  cultivation  is 
resumed. 

I  will  admit  that  mulching  with  straw,  coopers’ 
shavings,  or  other  coarse  material  at  the  time  culti¬ 
vation  ceases,  would  be  far  superior  to  the  above  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  but  no  currant  grower,  except  he  be  a  small 
one,  can  afford  it,  even  though  the  necessary  material 
be  readily  procured.  The  sowing  of  rye,  therefore, 
at  such  time  as  cultivation  ceases,  would,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  subdue  the  weed  growth,  keep  the  fruit  from  be¬ 
coming  sandy  or  dirty  during  a  rain  storm,  furnish 
humus  for  the  soil  when  plowed  under,  and  would  be 
much  more  easily  subdued  than  in  a  berry  plantation. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  a.  w.  williams. 

Rye  in  Currants  and  Vineyard. 

We  have  never  sown  rye  among  any  small  fruits, 
and  would  not  think  it  desirable  to  do  so  early  in  the 
season,  as  we  would  be  afraid  that,  in  case  of  dry 
weather,  it  would  take  up  so  much  of  the  moisture 
that  it  would  injure  the  crop  very  much.  We  try  to 
keep  our  bush  fruits  well  cultivated  (very  shallow) 
until  time  of  ripening  or  picking.  We  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  much  good  out  of  rye  as  a  green  manure, 
as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  handle  it  between 
narrow  rows,  if  it  grew  to  be  of  any  size.  We  were 
well  pleased  with  oats  sown  in  our  gooseberries  last 
season,  about  the  last  of  July ;  they  checked  fall 
giowth  and  made  a  good  winter  mulch.  We  mulch 
our  strawberries  very  heavily,  and  do  not  cultivate 
in  the  spring.  We  have  been  experimenting  with 
rye  in  our  vineyard  for  several  years,  and  with  such 
marked  results,  that  we  drilled  it  in  20  acres  last  fall. 
We  put  the  first  eight  acres  in  about  10  days  before 
we  began  picking  our  early  grapes,  two  weeks  later, 
eight  acres  more,  and  10  days  later,  the  rest.  There 
were,  at  least,  10  days’  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
rye  this  spring,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  let 
the  first  get  larger  than  we  otherwise  could  if  we  had 
sown  it  all  at  once.  If  one  doesn’t  make  his  plans  to 
get  the  last  of  it  plowed  under  before  it  gets  too 
large,  he  gets  more  than  he  bargained  for.  We  sowed 
it  on  a  large  peach  orchard,  also,  last  fall,  and  plowed 
it  under  this  spring.  It  grew  large  enough  to  hold 
the  leaves  from  blowing  away,  keep  the  ground  from 
washing,  and  make  a  good  mulch.  t.  n.  king. 

Tompkins  Caunty,  N  Y. 


THE  GYPSY  MOTHS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

It  has  been  recently  reported  in  several  prominent 
daily  newspapers,  that  the  famous  Gypsy  moth  had 
been  discovered  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  where  it 
was  extensively  ravaging  forest  and  shade  trees.  The 
appearance  of  this  fearful  pest  in  the  orchards,  street 
shade  trees,  and  forests  of  New  York  State  would  be 
an  exceedingly  serious  matter.  The  State  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  a  small  portion  of  which  contains  all  of 
the  Gypsy  moths  supposed,  or  known,  to  exist  in 
America,  has  already  spent  over  half  a  million  dollars 
in  fighting  this  pest,  and  has  succeeded  in  practically 
exterminating  it  in  some  localities,  thus  narrowing 
the  limits  of  the  small  infested  region.  But  it  will 
take,  at  least,  as  much  more  money  entirely  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  insect  in  these  few  Massachusetts 
towns,  even  if  such  a  thing  be  among  the  possibilities. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  one  should  be  very  sure  and 
then  verify  his  observations  again  before  giving  out 
the  report  that  the  Gypsy  moth — the  worst  insect  pest 
ever  introduced  into  this  country — had  appeared  in 
any  locality  outside  eastern  Massachusetts.  It  is  too 
serious  a  matter  for  any  guess-work. 

Realizing  this,  I  have  taken  pains  to  investigate 
this  reported  occurrence  of  so  serious  a  pest  in  New 
York  State,  and  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that, 
only  a  few  days  ago,  our  State  Entomologist,  Dr. 
Lintner,  was  able  to  secure  specimens  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars  from  one  of  the  sources  of  the  report.  A  single 
glance  at  the  first  tangible  evidence  thus  submitted 
to  support  such  a  report  showed  Dr.  Lintner  that  the 
insect  which  was  doing  the  damage  was  not  the  Gypsy 
moth,  but  one  of  our  common  hairy  caterpillars,  first 
cousin  to  the  Apple-tree  Tent-caterpillar,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  defoliate  so  many  of  New  York’s 
apple  trees  this  summer.  In  short,  the  Delaware 
County  Gypsy  moth  invasion  proves  to  be  simply  an 
unusual  outbreak  of  the  common  forest  Tent-cater¬ 
pillar  (Clisiocampa  disstria).  The  caterpillars  of  the 
Apple-tree  Tent-caterpillar  (Clisiocampa  Americana) 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  its  near 
relative  by  a  glance  at  the  light  stripe  which  runs 
down  the  middle  of  the  back.  In  the  apple-tree 
species,  this  whitish  marking  forms  a  continuous 
stripe  while,  on  the  forest  species,  the  stripe  is  broken 
at  regular  intervals,  being  in  reality  only  a  row  of 
elongate  spots  extending  down  the  back. 

A  little  earlier  in  the  season,  both  of  these  cater¬ 
pillars  worked  upon  the  apple  tree,  and  now  the  forest 
species  is  reported  as  unusually  abundant  in  several 
localities  in  New  York.  Both  species  have  been  be¬ 
fore  mistaken  for  the  Gypsy  moth  caterpillars,  and  it 
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is  not  surprising1  that  they  should  be  by  the  layman. 
All  three  kinds  of  the  caterpillars  are  hairy,  and  have 
the  same  general  appearance  unless  critically  ex¬ 
amined  ;  when  fully  grown,  the  Gypsy  moth  cater¬ 
pillars  are  a  little  larger  than  either  of  the  others. 
Each  Gypsy  moth  caterpillar  has  a  pale  yellow,  nar¬ 
row  stripe  along  its  back,  and  a  similar  one  along 
each  side  ;  on  the  back  of  each  of  the  first  six  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  body  after  the  head,  there  are  two  bluish 
tubercles,  and  the  remaining  segments  bear  similar 
dark  crimson  red  tubercles  ;  all  of  these  tubercles  are 
armed  with  several  small  black  spines.  None  of  these 
colored  tubercles  occurs  on  either  the  forest  or  Apple- 
tree  Tent  caterpillars,  so  that  any  one  should  be  able 
easily  to  distinguish  these  two  common  caterpillars 
from  a  Gypsy  moth  larva. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gypsy  moth  will  be  ex¬ 
terminated  in  or,  at  least,  confined  within,  the  now 
narrow  limits.  Judging  from  the  destruction  it  has 
wrought  in  some  Massachusetts  towns,  it  would  prove 
the  greatest  scourge  that  has  ever  swept  over  this 
country  in  the  shape  of  insect  life,  if  it  were  allowed 
to  spread  from  State  to  State,  as  it  certainly  must  un¬ 
less  Massachusetts  keep  narrowing  down  the  infested 
area  until  extermination  is  attained.  It  is  so  serious 
a  matter  that,  whenever  any  one  suspects  the  presence 
of  the  insect  anywhere  outside  its  present  limited 
area,  specimens  of  the  suspected  insect  should  be  at 
once  sent  to  an  expert ;  some  of  the  States  have  State 
entomologists  and  most  of  the  experiment  stations 
have  men  on  their  staff  who  could  soon  determine 
definitely  whether  the  depredator  were  the  genuine 
Gypsy  Moth  or  not.  This  is  a  case  where  one  should 
“  make  sure  he  is  right  and  then  look  again  ”  before 
giving  out  any  alarming  reports  to  the  daily  press  of 
the  country.  m.  v.  slingerland 


SOUTHERN-BRED  PULLETS  FOR  NORTHERN 

LAYERS. 

Last  year,  something  of  a  discussion  arose  over  the 
plan  of  buying  young  pullets  in  the  market  to  serve 
as  winter  layers  in  the  place  of  home-raised  stock. 
Mr.  H  M.  Cottrell,  of  Ellerslie  Farm,  bought  some  of 
these  pullets,  and  a  number  of  readers  have  asked 
how  they  turned  out.  Mr.  Cottrell  has  now  given  us 
the  following  facts : 

“  The  following  is  the  record  of  the  young  pullets 
that  we  bought  in  the  New  York  market,  July,  1896 
The  average  weight  at  the  time  of  purchase  was  1% 
pound.  They  cost  us  25  cents  each  delivered  at  our 
poultry  yard.  We  purchased  700  ;  a  few  were  injured 
in  shipping,  and  died.  We  killed  and  marketed  more 
than  one-half,  and  started  in  the  winter  with  225. 
They  began  laying  in  December,  and  up  to  date,  have 
laid  as  follows,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  our 


poultryman,  R.  II.  Kipp  : 

December .  850 

January .  600 

February .  1,042 

March .  2,364 

April . 2,900 

May .  3,570 

June .  1,686 

July  1  to  15 .  1,113 


Total  number  of  eggs .  14,125 


“  As  you  will  remember,  these  pullets  were  selected 
for  broiler  production,  and  were  not  of  the  egg-lay- 
ing  type.  As  broiler  producers,  they  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  We  mated  them  with  vigorous  P.  Rock 
roosters,  and  all  through  the  season  from  the  time 
they  began  to  lay,  the  eggs  have  been  unusually  fer¬ 
tile,  and  the  chicks  strong  at  hatching,  with  small 
loss  from  death  while  growing  to  broiler  s;z3.  What 
we  want  now  is  a  strain  that  will  have  all  the  vigor 
of  these  pullets  and  that  will  lay  more. 

“  We  have  one  fault  to  find  with  these  pullets. 
They  were  raised  in  Kentucky,  and  seemed  to  be 
more  affected  by  our  cold  spells  than  native  chickens. 
Whenever  we  had  a  period  of  very  severe  cold,  they 
almost  stopped  laying.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
in  purchasing  such  pullets  either  to  buy  larger  ones, 
say  two  to  three  pounds  each,  or  else  buy  earlier  in 
the  season,  so  that  they  would  be  more  fully  matured 
before  cold  weather.” 


Raising  a  Big  Squash. 

1).  W.  T.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — I  wish  to  grow  a  big  squash  to  com¬ 
pete  at  the  county  fair  this  fail.  I  have  a  good  start  on  the  vines, 
but  would  like  to  know  what  to  use  to  force  growth  to  get  the  best 
possible  results. 

Ans. — Select  the  largest  squash  on  the  thriftiest 
vine.  Permit  allot  the  vines  to  grow,  but  destroy 
every  squash  except  the  largest.  Keep  the  soil  about 
the  roots  mellow,  and  work  in  about  it  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  fertilizer  every  week — a  high-grade  fertilizer 
containing  four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  to  ten  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  six  per  cent  potash.  If  the 
weather  prove  dry,  mulch  about  the  roots  with  cut¬ 
tings  of  grass,  and  sprinkle  this  mulch  as  needed 
after  sundown.  Keep  the  plant  free  of  squash  bugs. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Kvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

COLD  STORAGE  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Can  you  give  us  a  little  information  on  cold  storage  by  the  am¬ 
monia  or  chemical  process  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  29, 
and  June  5  ?  Is  there  any  secret  about  the  process  ?  What 
chemicals  are  used,  and  how  ?  Does  it  require  any  power  ?  Is  it 
very  expensive?  Could  it  be  operated  with  success  and  profit  on 
a  small  scale  for  holding  eggs  in  summer  and  apples  in  winter  ? 
Fillmore,  N.  Y.  r.  c. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  process  of  producing 
cold  by  means  of  chemicals.  It  requires  a  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  outfit.  The  following  notes  from  manufac¬ 
turers  of  such  outfits  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  its  cost  : 

The  smallest  machine  we  manufacture  has  a  re¬ 
frigerating  capacity  equal  to  three  tons  of  ice  meltiDg 
in  24  hours.  This  machine  is  arranged  to  be  operated 
by  belt  power,  therefore  any  kind  of  power  can  be 
used  to  run  it,  waterpower,  gas  engine,  steam  engine, 
or  electric  power.  It  will  require  about  five  horse¬ 
power  to  operate  the  machine.  From  3,000  to  15  000 
cubic  feet  of  space  can  be  cooled  by  this  machine, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  work  it  has  to 
perform,  and  the  price  ranges  anywhere  from  $10,000 
to  $25,000  for  such  a  plant 

BUFFALO  REFRIGERATING  MACHINE  CO. 

We  build  refrigerating  machinery  for  mechanical 
refrigerating  by  the  ammonia  compression  system,  in 
units  ranging  from  a  capacity  of  one-half  ton  re¬ 
frigerating  effect  per  day  (equal  to  the  melting  of 
one-half  ton  of  ice),  upward.  This  assu  mes  continuous 
operation  throughout  24  hours.  Shorter  running 
hours  will  cut  down  the  capacity  in  proportion.  The 
smallest  machine,  as  named  above,  will  cool  a  room 
of  700  or  800  cubic  feet,  to  a  temperature  of  40  degrees. 
The  cost  of  such  a  machine,  including  electric-motor 
or  steam  engine  for  driving  it,  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,100  or  $1,200,  exclusive  of  box,  and  the  power 
required  is  from  1 %  to  2  horse-power  per  ton  of  re¬ 
frigerating  effect,  according  to  size  of  machine. 

New  York.  westinghouse,  church,  kerr  &  co. 

In  a  general  way,  we  might  say  that  an  outfit  con¬ 
sists  of  a  machine,  which,  in  the  case  of  small 
machines,  can  be  driven  by  any  power  available 
either  direct  from  an  engine  or  by  belt  from  counter¬ 
shafting  The  compressor  is  used  for  compressing 
ammonia  gas,  which  is  liquefi id  in  an  ammonia  con¬ 
denser  over  which  water  is  kept  flowing.  The  am¬ 
monia  is  then  allowed  to  go  in  pipes  in  the  rooms  to 
be  cooled  and,  in  expanding,  takes  up  the  heat  from 
the  air  in  said  rooms,  producing  the  temperatures 
required.  Cold  storage  houses  usually  have  two 
classes  of  rooms,  those  known  as  freezing  rooms,  and 
those  known  as  preserving  or  cold-storage  rooms. 
The  freezing  rooms  are  maintained  at  temperatures 
at  or  below  32  degrees,  and  the  preserving  rooms  at 
temperatures  above  32  degrees.  Certain  classes  of 
goods,  such  as  butter,  poultry,  etc  ,  require  freezing 
rooms,  whereas  other  goods,  such  as  eggs,  fruits,  etc., 
would  require  higher  temperatures.  In  regard  to 
giving  the  cost  of  any  plant,  it  is  absolutely  impossi¬ 
ble  to  state  the  same  unless  we  know,  in  each  particu¬ 
lar  case,  exactly  what  is  required.  The  only  way 
an  estimate  can  be  made  is  for  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  to  let  us  know  exactly  what  he  wishes  to  do  in 
refrigerating  work.  If  he  has  a  room  or  rooms  to  be 
cooled,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  know  their 
size,  that  is  the  length,  width  and  height  of  each,  the 
nature  of  the  goods  to  be  stored  in  them,  also  where 
the  plant  is  to  be  located,  and  whether  or  not  he 
desires  us  to  furnish  the  power,  such  as  steam  engine, 
etc.  THE  DE  LA  VERGNE  MACHINE  CO. 

New  York. 

Our  machines  range  in  capacity  from  one-half  to  25 
tons  refrigeration,  and  will  refrigerate  from  500  to 
300,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  depending  on  the  temper¬ 
atures  desired,  the  kind  of  substances  stored  in  the 
rooms,  the  quality  of  the  insulation  of  the  rooms,  ex¬ 
posure  of  buildings,  etc.  Our  machines  are  in  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  operation  driven  by  steam  en¬ 
gines,  electric  motors,  and  by  gas  or  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  The  cost  of  the  smaller  outfits  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  machine  is  to 
be  installed  and  work.  First-class  machinery  from 
reputable  builders  will  average  a  cost  of  about  $500 
to  $600  per  ton  refrigerating  capacity  ;  in  many  in¬ 
stances  much  lower  than  this.  A  room,  say  20  by  20 
by  10  feet,  properly  insulated,  would  require  about 
a  two-ton  machine  to  hold  it  at  a  temperature  of  30  to 
35  degrees.  Such  a  machine,  with  gas  or  gasoline 
engine,  would  cost  erected  and  started  about  $1,200  ; 
it  would  require  about  five  to  seven  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  per  day’s  run,  would  probably  have  to  run 
18  hours  in  the  hottest  summer  weather  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  less  in  cooler  weather.  For  farmers’  use, 


if  they  are  so  situated  that  they  can  cut  and  lay  in 
their  own  ice  in  winter,  the  cheapest  method  would, 
probably,  be  to  build  an  ice  house.  In  a  community 
of  farmers,  I  would  advise  the  cooperative  building 
of  a  small  cold  storage  plant  at  some  convenient  point 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  operating  a  small  ice  plant, 
and  possibly,  also,  a  creamery  or  dairy  in  conjunction 
therewith.  The  larger  any  single  plant,  the  less  its 
relative  cost  per  ton  capacity,  both  in  installation 
and  maintenance.  An  investment  of  $5,000  to  $8,000 
would  give  a  fair-sized  plant,  capable  of  refrigerating 
some  30,000  to  40,000  cubic  feet,  and  making  a  couple 
of  tons  of  pure  ice  per  day.  This  figure  includes 
everything  except  the  land.  In  lo^at  ing  such  a  plant, 
the  quality  of  the  water  and  quantity  available,  the 
cost  of  fuel,  etc  .  are  points  to  be  considered. 

THE  8TILWKLL- BIERCE  &  SMITH -YAILE  CO. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

A  Mare  That  Loses  Milk. 

1).  Prospect  Park,  Out.— I  have  a  mare  that,  during  the 
past  three  years,  loses  her  milk  for  about  a  month  before  she 
foals.  Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  it  ? 

The  mar6  is,  evidently,  an  easy,  free  milker.  A 
restricted,  dry  diet  during  the  last  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy  would  lessen  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  leakage  in  part.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  stop  it  entirely  without  the  use  of  drugs  that 
would  permanently  diminish  the  milk  secretion, 
which  would  be  undesirable. 

Swelling  of  a  Horse's  Sheath 

I).  E.  A.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  horse,  when  he  stands  idle  in 
the  stable  36  to  48  hours  whose  dheath  swells.  It  is  all  right  when 
he  works.  He  seems  all  right  in  every  other  respect. 

A  course  of  iodide  of  potash  will,  probably,  remove 
the  swelling.  Give  the  horse  two  drams  once  daily 
for  10  days  ;  then  omit  for  three  or  four  days,  after 
which  repeat  as  before.  The  medicine  is  mest  con¬ 
veniently  given  by  dissolving  at  one  time  one  ounce 
of  the  iodide  in  a  pint  bottle  of  soft  water;  one-fourth 
of  which  can  be  given  daily  in  a  little  bran  or  other 
ground  feed.  If  foul,  the  sheath  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  with  Castile  soapsuds,  Use  no  oil  or  grease 
of  any  kind,  either  during  or  after  the  cleaning.  If 
the  horse  is  fed  a  full  grain  ration,  the  feed  should 
be  reduced,  especially  when  standing  idle.  A  little 
grass  or  a  bran  mash  fed  once  daily  whenever  the 
swelling  appears,  will  assist  in  reducing  the  swelling. 

Indigestion  in  Calves. 

N.J. ,  Cuba,  Mo.— A  few  days  ago,  I  lost  a  fine  Jersey  calf  four 
months  old,  with  a  discharge  from  its  bowels  similar  to  the 
scours.  After  giving  raw  eggs,  laudanum,  castor  oil,  etc.,  it 
seemed  to  get  better,  but  it  lingered  several  days  and  finally  died. 
On  being  opened  after  death,  its  stomach  showed  no  unusual 
symptoms  except  a  purplish  appearance.  Other  Jerseys  in  the 
vicinity  are  similarly  affected  with  very  black,  offensive  dis- 
char  ges. 

Diarrhea  in  calves  is  not  uncommon,  especially  those 
fed  from  the  pail,  and  is  usually  due  to  indigestion. 
That  was,  probably,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  this 
case.  Outbreaks  of  an  epidemic  form  of  diarrhea, 
which  is,  evidently,  contagious,  occur  occasionally  in 
young  calves  from  birth  to  a  week  or  10  days  old. 
The  remedies  you  gave  were  all  good,  and  had  the 
treatment  been  properly  followed  up,  the  calf  could, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  saved.  At  the  outset,  the 
calf  should  have  received  two  teaspoonfuls  of  laud, 
anum  shaken  up  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  castor 
oil  ;  then  one  teaspoonful  each  of  laudanum  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  Jamaica  ginger  given  in  one-half  teacupful 
warm  water  every  six  hours  until  relieved.  The  calf 
should  be  closely  watched,  and  as  soon  as  the  diarrhea 
is  checked,  the  laudanum  should  be  discontinued. 
The  castor  oil  may  be  repeated  in  24  to  48  hours  if  the 
first  dose  has  not  acted.  When  weak,  the  calf  should 
receive  two  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  whisky  in  one- 
half  teacupful  of  hot  water  every  four  hours  If  the 
calf  is  being  fed  by  hand,  it  should  be  given  not  to 
exceed  one  pint  of  milk  at  once,  to  which  should  be 
added  one  teacupful  of  lime  water,  and  repeated 
about  every  six  hours.  During  recovery,  the  quantity 
of  milk  can  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  lime 
water  continued  until  the  bowels  recover  their  tone. 
Young  calves  can  be  given  one-half  the  above  doses. 

Asthma  and  Heaves  in  a  Horse 

J.  W.  W.,  Brookfield,  Conn.— My  horse  began  to  cough  laBt 
winter  and,  in  spite  of  treatment,  became  worse.  A  doctor  who 
examined  him  said  that  he  had  bronchitis,  and  treated  him  with 
some  success;  but  the  trouble  has  continued  up  to  the  present, 
being  at  times  very  much  better.  At  present,  if  he  is  harnessed 
before  a  wagon  and  driven,  he  is  at  first  unable  to  get  his  breath 
or  even  to  cough ;  this  entirely  disappears  after  a  while.  His 
flanks  heave  very  much,  but  the  movements  are  regular  and 
not  jerky.  He  has  no  discharge  from  the  nostrils;  his  eye  is 
bright,  coat  prime,  and  appetite  good.  His  feed  is  mostly  grass, 
with  a  peck  of  half  bran  and  oats  a  day,  moistened.  He  is  about 
II  years  old,  and  sound  in  every  respect  except  his  breathing.  By 
listening  back  of  the  foreshoulder,  a  slight  wheezing  sound  is 
heard  and  a  distinct  rattling  in  the  throat.  I  call  his  trouble 
spasmodic  asthma.  Am  I  right  ?  What  would  you  call  it,  and 
can  you  tell  me  how  to  relieve  it  ? 

You  are,  probably,  correct  in  your  diagnosis  of 
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spasmodic  asthma,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
heaves,  both  being  practically  one  and  the  same 
affection.  The  symptoms  vary  considerably  in  differ¬ 
ent  cases,  but  all  have  the  gastric  derangement  with 
the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  respiratory  system. 
Rub  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear  with  ammonia  lini¬ 
ment  (equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  strong  aqua  am¬ 
monia  well  shaken  together).  Repeat  the  application  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  skin  is  not  well  blistered 
by  the  first.  A  second  or  even  third  blistering  may 
be  desirable  as  soon  as  the  crusts  from  the  previous 
blister  have  been  shed.  Give  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  the  feed  twice  daily :  Powdered  nux 
vomica  and  sulphate  of  copper,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 
arsenic,  60  grains  ;  mix,  and  make  into  30  powders. 
When  not  on  grass,  chop  feed  will  be  best  for  the 
horse  if  you  can  buy,  or  have  the  convenience  for 
cutting  the  hay. 

Steaming  a  Horse’s  Head. 

G.  A.  B.,  Kent,  Conn.—\  have  a  horse  which  caught  the  dis¬ 
temper  last  spring  from  a  green  western  horse.  He  has  coughed 
badly  ever  since.  I  have  tried  oil  of  tar,  but  he  is  getting  worse. 
He  eats  well,  wet  hay  and  grain,  night  and  morning,  and  is 
turned  out  through  the  day,  but  is  getting  poor  all  the  time.  He 
runs  at  the  nose  (eyes  a  little),  and  breathes  as  though  his 
head  was  partly  filled  up.  1  think  that  he  is  getting  the  heaves, 
as  he  puffs  if  worked  much. 

Steam  the  head  once  daily  by  feeding  a  hot  bran 
mash,  made  by  pouring  sufficient  boiling  water  over 
four  quarts  of  bran  to  make  a  thin  slop,  and  placed 
before  the  horse  to  be  eaten  while  hot.  If  the  horse 
will  not  eat  the  mash  hot,  so  as  to  steam  his  head, 
hold  the  head  over  a  bucket  of  boiling  water  for  15 
or  20  minutes  every  evening.  Confine  the  steam  by 
putting  the  horse’s  nose  in  one  end  of  a  sack,  while 
the  other  end  is  drawn  over  the  bucket.  A  little  tur¬ 
pentine  or  pine  tar  placed  in  the  boiling  water  will 
make  the  steaming  more  efficacious.  Rub  the  throat 
with  ammonia  liniment  and  give  the  powders  advised 
for  asthma  or  heaves.  (See  answer  to  J.  W.  W.) 


Some  Apples  for  Tennessee. 

J.  M.  O.,  Bradford,  Venn. — I  wish  to  set  five  acres  of  apple 
trees,  and  shall  use  Winesap,  Ben  Davis  and  Paragon  for  late 
sorts,  and  Red  Astrachan  and  Early  Harvest  for  early.  Would 
you  advise  planting  Yellow  Transparent  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
latitude  for  early  market?  I  am  located  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  400  miles  south  of  Chicago.  Is  it  equal  to  Early  Har¬ 
vest  ?  Some  say  that  it  can  be  planted  very  close.  The  Paragon 
is  a  fine  grower,  shows  no  traces  of  disease,  but  I  have  not 
fruited  it  yet.  I  have  an  idea  of  planting  82  x  20  feet  to  permanent 
sorts,  and  using  Yellow  Transparent,  Missouri  Pippin  and 
Wealthy  for  fillers.  The  trees  would  then  stand  20  x  16  feet,  and 

n  the  future  I  would  remove  the  fillers.  How  would  this  do  ?  I 
shall  fertilize,  cultivate  and  spray. 

Ans. — The  plan  of  J.  M.  G.  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
good.  The  style  of  planting  and  distance  apart  of 
trees  are  suitable,  and  so  with  the  varieties.  Every 
one  that  he  mentions  for  permanent  trees  and  for 
fillers  is  well  adapted  to  these  purposes.  However,  I 
have  some  doubt  as  to  the  profit  of  Wealthy  grown  in 
that  locality,  owing  to  its  time  of  ripening.  It  is  not 
an  early  variety,  neither  is  it  late,  and  I  fear  it  would 
come  in  when  fall  apples  are  very  plentiful  in  the 
northern  markets.  I  would  advise  the  substitution 
of  Oldenburg,  which  is  earlier  and  bears  enormous 
crops  of  showy  apples  that  will  sell  well  and  cook 
well,  too,  but  are  of  poor  quality  for  eating  from  the 
hand.  I  also  think  that  Yellow  Transparent  will 
pay  much  better  than  Red  Astrachan,  but  I  would 
plant  some  of  the  latter.  Yellow  Transparent  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  and  most  precocious  bearers  I  have 
ever  seen  and,  while  it  is  not  high  in  quality,  it  will 
outbear  and  outsell  Early  Harvest  one  year  with  an¬ 
other.  There  are  some  others  of  the  Russian  class  of 
apples  that  I  think  would  be  good  for  early  market  if 
grown  in  Tennessee,  among  which  are  Zolotoreff, 
Zuzoff  and  Switzer.  These  being  red  are  likely  to 
sell  better  than  those  of  light  color.  McMahon  is  a 
Wisconsin  seedling  of  large  size  and  most  beautifully 
blushed  that  might  prove  very  valuable  in  the  South 
as  an  early  market  variety.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
have  these  hardy  apples  recommended  for  the  South, 
but  it  is  true  that  these  varieties  that  are  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  most  cold  will  also  endure  the  most  heat  and 
drought.  This  is  because  it  is  excessive  evaporation 
in  both  cases  that  they  have  to  struggle  against.  The 
kinds  just  named  will  be  summer  apples  in  Tennessee, 
and  are  of  inferior  quality  in  comparison  with  Early 
Harvest,  Red  June,  Benoni,  etc.,  but  they  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  far  more  profitable  for  market.  J.  M.  G.  is 
on  the  right  track  for  successful  apple  culture  in  his 
region.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Wyoming  Red  Grapes  Not  Profitable. 

C.  L.  M.,  Trumansburgh ,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  matter  with  my 
Wyoming  Red  grapes  ?  They  do  not  fill  out  their  bunches.  They 
set  full,  have  good  care,  are  on  good  ground,  500  in  a  body,  with 
Wordens  on  the  west  and  Niagara  on  the  east  of  them.  All  others 
do  well,  including  Moore’s  Early,  Concord,  Baton,  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  a  few  other  kinds.  All  are  as  fine  as  one  could  wish  to 
see;  but  Wyoming  Red  does  not  bunch.  The  vines  are  six  years 
old  and  thrifty.  They  have  been  so  since  they  came  in  bearing. 

Ans. — The  Wyoming  Red  is  a  variety  which  has 
often  proved  faulty,  just  as  described  by  C.  L.  M.  It 


would  be  well  to  graft  the  vines  to  some  better  kinds, 
such  as  some  of  those  mentioned  by  him.  Or,  a  part 
of  them  with  Campbell  Early,  which  is  likely  to  be  a 
profitable  kind.  The  wood  of  this  one  is  scarce  and 
hard  to  get,  but  it  may  pay  well  to  get  a  start  of  it. 

H.  e.  v.  D 

Something  About  Peach  Curl. 

G.  G.  If.,  Branford,  Conn  — What  is  the  matter  with  my  peach 
trees  ?  Their  leaves  curl  and  blister,  then  drop  and  then  they 
leaf  out  agaiu.  Why  does  the  Globe  peach  not  bear  ?  It  blossoms 
full  every  year.  I  have  others  set  by  the  trees  that  bear  every 
year. 

Ans — 1.  Peach  curl  is  a  disease  of  the  leaves  which 
is  caused  by  a  fungus,  the  germs  of  which  live  over 
the  winter  upon  the  buds  and  twigs,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  dead  leaves  on  the  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol,  and  some  who  have  tried  spraying  with  the  cop¬ 
per  solutions  think  that  they  have  made  very  little 
headway  against  it.  The  remedies  recommended  are 
copper  sulphate  solution  before  the  buds  start  in  the 
spring ;  then  Bordeaux  Mixture  after  blooming  once 
every  two  weeks,  up  to  July  1.  Raking  and  burning 
dropped  leaves  that  have  died  with  the  curl  will, 
doubtless,  destroy  many  of  the  spores.  2.  The  Globe 
peach  is  a  big,  coarse,  but  poor  variety  in  quality, 
and  a  poor  bearer.  h.  e  v.  d. 

What  About  the  Gano  Apple  ? 

H.  G.  W.,  Monson,  Maes  — Has  the  Gano  apple  been  thoroughly 
tested  ?  Some  claim  that  It  is  a  better  keeper  than  the  Ben  Davis, 
and  of  better  quality. 

Ans. — The  Gano  apple  originated  in  Missouri,  and 
has  been  quite  well  tested  in  the  West.  It  is  very 
handsome,  being  very  brilliant  carmine  nearly  all 
over,  and  in  beauty  excels  the  Ben  Davis.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  size,  shape  and  keeping  quality  as 
that  old  standard,  but  I  think  it  is  but  little,  if  any, 
better  in  flavor.  It  belongs  in  the  same  climate  with 
Ben  Davis,  and  I  would  not  advise  that  either  of  them 
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be  planted  in  Massachusetts.  Among  the  newer  win¬ 
ter  kinds  it  might  be  well  to  try  York  Imperial  and 
Sutton  Beauty  in  that  State.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Arkansas  Beauty  Apple. 

B.,  Vancouver,  Wash. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Arkansas 
Beauty  apple?  It  is  represented  as  being  a  very  thrifty  grower, 
fine  size  and  flavor,  good  color  aDd  a  very  late  keeper. 

Ans  — The  new  apple  that  has  been  named  Arkan¬ 
sas  Beauty  is  as  yet  untried  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  there  is  nothing  of  consequence  to  guide 
one  in  planting  more  than  a  few  trees  of  it  for  experi¬ 
ment.  In  Arkansas,  where  it  originated,  the  fruit 
shows  up  well,  but  it  will  take  time  and  extensive 
trial  to  prove  what  it  is  worth  elsewhere,  h  e  y.  d. 

The  Predaceous  Diving  Beetle. 

D.  G.  W.,  Bergenjield,  N.  J.—  I  send  an  insect  that  is  new  to  me. 
What  is  it  ? 

Ans. — The  beetle  sent  by  D.  C.  W.  is  one  of  the 
Predaceous  Diving  beetles  (Dytiscus  sp.).  It  is  well 
represented  at  c,  Fig.  208.  If  one  quietly  approach  a 
pool  of  standing  water,  there  may,  sometimes,  be  seen 
these  oval,  flattened  beetles  hanging  head  downward, 
with  the  tip  end  of  their  abdomens  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.  In  this  position,  they  are  at  rest,  and  are 
taking  in  fresh  air  underneath  their  wing-covers  ;  as 
they  breathe  through  holes  that  open  on  the  body 
beneath  these  wing- covers,  they  can  thus  live  under 
water  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  air  carried  in 
this  place.  When  this  air  becomes  impure,  the  beetle 
rises  to  the  surface,  forces  it  out,  and  takes  a  fresh 
supply.  The  hind  legs  of  the  beetles  are  long  and 
fitted  for  swimming,  and  in  the  males,  the  three  first 
joints  of  the  front  tarsi  are  flattened  to  form  a  cir¬ 
cular  disk,  upon  the  underside  of  which  are  little 
cup-like  suckers,  as  shown  at  d.  The  beetles  are  very 
voracious.  They  destroy  not  only  other  water  insects, 
but  sometimes  attack  larger  animals,  as  small  fish  or 
tadpoles.  When  kept  in  aquariums,  they  may  be  fed 
upon  any  kind  of  meat,  raw  or  cooked.  They  fly  from 
pond  to  pond,  and  are  often  attracted  to  lights  at 


night.  The  female  beetles  deposit  their  eggs  at  ran¬ 
dom  in  the  water.  The  grubs  which  hatch  from  these 
eggs  are  known  as  “Water-tigers,”  because  of  their 
blood-thirstiness.  One  is  shown  natural  size  at  a, 
Fig.  208,  in  the  act  of  destroying  a  smaller  insect. 
Their  jaws  are  large,  sickle-shaped,  and  hollow,  with  a 
slit-like  opening  near  the  tip  ;  they  are  thus  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  for  holding  the  prey,  and  at  the  same  time, 
sucking  the  juices  from  its  body,  the  hollow  of  the 
jaws  communicating  with  the  food-canal.  When  one 
of  these  grubs  is  fully  grown,  it  leaves  the  water, 
burrows  into  the  ground,  and  makes  a  round  cell, 
within  which  it  undergoes  its  transformations  ;  the 
pupa  is  shown  in  one  of  these  cells  at  b. 

These  diving-beetles  and  their  “Water-tiger”  grubs 
have  excited  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  scientists 
and  others  from  the  earliest  times  ;  one  is  pictured 
in  a  quaint  old  volume  bearing  the  date  of  1634.  The 
beetles  are  often  sent  to  the  insectary  by  correspond¬ 
ents  who  capture  them  at  lights,  or  find  them  in  rain 
barrels  or  tubs.  M  v.  s. 

What  Berry  to  Fertilize  Timbrel!. 

G.  T.  A.,  East  Orland,  Me. — Of  some  scores  of  varieties  of 
strawberries  that  I  have  tried,  I  place  Timbrell  at  the  head  for 
quality;  but  I  am  troubled  with  an  undue  proportion  of  small 
and  imperfect  berries,  due,  I  suppose,  to  lack  of  pollenization, 
though  I  have  other  sorts  growing  near— Beder  Wood,  Parker 
Earle,  etc.  What  would  be  the  best  variety  to  use  with  Timbrell 
as  a  pollenizer?  Would  it  be  Parker  Earle,  Beder  Wood,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Brandywine,  or  Sharpless,  all  of  which  I  have  now,  or 
some  other?  Henderson  says,  “  some  late  flowering  bisexual 
sort,  such  as  Brandywine,  Yale,  or  Gandy.” 

Ans — We  would  suppose  that  Brandywine,  Parker 
Earle.  Gandy,  Sharpless,  Champion  of  England, 
Ridgeway,  or  Michigan  would  prove  ample  fertilizers 
if  grown  near  enough  to  the  Timbrell.  Beder  Wood 
is  too  early. 

Agnes  Emily  Carman  Rose  Not  Blooming. 

A  K.,  Uudsonville,  Mich  — The  rose  bush,  Agnes  Emily  Carman, 
is  a  sad  disappointment— a  large,  vigorous  bush,  but  no  roses 
My  wife  threatens  to  pull  it  up.  Will  it  ever  bloom  ? 

Ans. — All  of  the  Agnes  Emily  Carman  roses  are 
worked  on  Manetti  stock.  It  maj  be  that  the  graft 
has  died,  and  that  the  stock  is  what  our  friend  com¬ 
plains  of.  The  leaves  of  the  Carman  are  rugose  like 
those  of  Rugosa,  leathery  and  thick.  Those  of  Ma¬ 
netti  are  papery,  a  lighter  green,  and  much  smaller. 

Why  Cattle  Need  Salt, 

G.  S  ,  Markham,  Ont. — Why  is  it  that  cattle  need  so  much  more 
salt  at  certain  times  of  the  year  than  at  others?  What  action  on 
the  food  or  system  does  it  produce  ?  Why  does  ensilage  appear 
to  need  more  salt  fed  with  It  than  other  feed  ? 

Ans. — Salt  is  food,  if  we  think  of  food  as  some¬ 
thing  needed  to  sustain  the  system  by  supplying  the 
elements  of  which  it  consists.  Every  part  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  contains  salt,  and  every  secretion,  the  perspira¬ 
tion  even,  causes  a  loss  of  salt,  which  is  to  be  made 
up  by  the  food.  But  the  principal  digestive  agent  of 
the  stomach,  the  gastric  fluid,  contains  the  acid  of 
Salt  (hydrochloric),  and  thus  salt  is  an  indispensable 
agent  of  digestion.  The  blood  is  salt,  the  tears  are 
salt,  and  on  the  whole,  an  animal  of  1,000  pounds 
needs  two  ounces  of  salt  daily  to  supply  this  needed 
nutriment,  for  its  various  functions.  Animals  need 
the  most  salt  when  they  are  feediag  on  watery  food, 
as  pasture,  ensilage,  roots,  etc.  This  is  because  the 
large  quantity  of  water  in  the  food  greatly  increases 
the  escape  of  fluids  in  various  ways  from  an  animal, 
all  of  which  carry  off  salt.  When  dry  food  only  is 
eaten,  there  is  not  so  much  waste  in  this  way,  and 
less  salt  is  needed  then.  The  fact  is  that  this  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  for  salt  is  not  at  all  sufficiently 
considered  as  it  should  be,  and  cattle  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Milk  contains  salt,  and  if  the  cows  are  not 
duly  supplied,  the  milk  will  suffer.  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  a  full-sized  cow  should  have  two  ounces  of 
salt  a  day,  while  in  fact,  the  maj  irity  of  them  don’t 
get  as  much  in  a  month.  Then  they  eat  the  horse 
manure,  chew  rotten  stuff,  and  have  what  we  call  a 
depraved  or  diseased  appetite,  and,  of  course,  do  not 
thrive  as  they  should.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  keep  a 
barrel  of  rock  salt,  which  costs  a  dollar  and  a  few 
cents  for  300  pounds,  and  leave  lumps  of  it  wherever 
sheep  or  cattle  can  get  at  it.  My  score  or  so  of  sheep 
lick  away  a  chunk  of  10  pounds  easily  in  a  month, 
and  my  cows  have  each  a  lump  of  it  in  the  feed  box 
at  all  times.  My  mules  are  equally  well  supplied, 
and  none  of  my  stock  descend  to  the  eating  of  rails 
and  fence  boards.  h.  s. 

Alexander  Apple  Rotting ;  Chickens  in  Pasture. 

M.  E.  M.,  Guilford,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  the 
Alexander  apple  from  rotting  on  the  tree  ?  2.  Will  there  be  any 
harm  in  letting  40  hens  run  in  the  pasture  occupied  by  two  cows  ? 

Ans  — 1.  Not  likely.  Alexander  is  a  large,  showy 
summer  or  fall  apple  that  sells  well  on  sight,  but  it 
is  of  poor  flavor.  The  habit  of  rotting  on  the  tree  is 
quite  general,  and  as  it  is  a  constitutional  failing,  it 
may  not  be  prevented  by  spraying.  Possibly  the 
copper  remedies  may  prove  beneficial  in  checking  if 
not  wholly  arresting  the  disease.  2.  Our  chickens 
run  all  through  the  pasture  and  do  no  damage  that 
we  can  discover. 
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Cure  for  Cutworms . 

S.  F.,  Belding,  Mich. — My  remedy  is 
one  pound  of  Paris-green  to  50  pounds  of 
bran,  and  one  pint  of  common  molasses 
to  sweeten  the  water.  When  the  mo¬ 
lasses  and  water  are  mixed,  put  in  the 
Paris-green,  and  with  a  sprinkler  wet 
the  bran  in  a  large  box,  being  careful 
to  have  the  bran  thoroughly  mixed  and 
dampened,  not  wet,  with  the  water.  I 
drop  about  two-thirds  of  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  on  every  alternate  hill  and  every 
alternate  row  of  corn.  I  find  this  so 
effectual  that  I  have  not  lost  one-half 
dozen  hills  on  4%  acres  from  Cutworms. 
They  seem  to  prefer  the  sweetened  bran, 
and  I  find  it  kills  the  potato  beetle,  and 
it  does  not  hurt  the  corn.  If  you  reckon 
the  bran  as  a  fertilizer,  the  cost  is,  for 
Paris-green,  25  cents  ;  molasses,  four 
cents  ;  total,  29  cents  for  4 %  acres.  If 
you  reckon  the  bran,  it  is  54  cents.  I 
drop  it  from  an  old  tobaeco  pail. 

Peach  on  Plum  Stock. 

W.  W.  EL,  Leamington,  Ont  — The 
peach  is  often  budded  on  plum  stocks. 
Trees  thus  grown  succeed  better  on  flat 
or  damp  soil,  as  the  plum  will  stand  wet 
feet  better  than  the  peach,  I  think  that 
peach  trees  grown  on  plum  roots  would 
succeed  better  than  on  their  own.  Any 
soil  that  is  low  or  liable  to  be  overflowed, 
is  not  suitable  for  the  peach.  I  would 
not  expect  it  to  pay  to  plant  them  on 
such  soil  for  commercial  purposes.  We 
always  select  the  highest  and  driest  soil 
we  can  find  for  the  peach,  one  that  is 
naturally  drained  to  a  depth  of  10  to  20 
feet.  On  a  low  or  flat  soil,  the  trees 
grow  too  late  in  the  autumn,  and  do  not 
ripen  their  wood  sufficiently  to  stand 
the  cold  winters  we  get  here  in  Canada. 
This  may  not  apply  farther  south  where 
the  winters  are  mild.  Judging  from  my 
own  observations,  I  would  think  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  peach  can  be 
grown  successfully  on  wet  soils,  either 
on  the  plum  or  its  own  roots. 

The  Honest  Tree  Agent. 

C.  W.  A.,  Collinsville,  Conn. — Lst 
me  suggest  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has,  in 
the  past,  had  several  articles,  most 
severely  condemning  tree  agents.  While 
many  are  certainly  rascals,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  many  are  strictly  honest 
and  honorable  in  their  dealings.  Some 
of  the  best  firms,  such  as  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  send  agents,  who  certainly  sell 
good  stock.  Many  others,  like  myself, 
do  a  small  business  of  our  own,  buying 
of  large  nurseries.  Stephen  Eoyt’s 
Sons,  of  whom  I  buy  what  stock  I  do 
not  raise,  sell  nearly  all  their  stock  to 
dealers,  and  their  trees,  I  think,  rank  as 
high  as  any.  The  higher  prices  charged 
by  agents  are  balanced  by  the  delivery 
of  the  goods,  the  guarantee  of  a  free  re¬ 
placing  of  trees  dying  the  first  year, 
and  the  fact  that  the  trees  sold  by 
agents — honest  agents,  I  mean — usually 
grade  higher  than  those  sent  out  by  the 
cheap  nurseries.  So  when  some  one  sends 
in  an  article  giving  a  wholesale  condem¬ 
nation  of  all  tree  agents,  please  add  a 
word  that  there  are  some  agents  who 
are  not  swindlers,  while  there  has  not 
yet  been  found  a  business  into  which 
some  rascals  did  not  enter. 

Killing  Quack  Grass. 

Dr  W.  J.  Beal,  Michigan. — As  nearly 
as  I  can  estimate  the  number,  I  have 
completely  eradicated  at  least  75  pieces 
of  Quack  grass  in  the  past  25  years, 
many  of  them  small,  but  some  of  them 
10  rods  or  more  in  length.  I  do  not  plow 
deep,  but  shallow  ;  I  do  not  extend  the 
work  over  a  whole  season  by  summer 
fallowing  ;  I  do  not  wait  for  a  dry  time, 
but  prefer  wet,  growing  weather  for 
quickest  results  ;  I  spend  no  time  har¬ 
rowing  or  raking  out  the  rootstocks  ;  I 
put  no  stress  on  freezing  out  the  plants. 


This  plan  I  have  found  best :  Plow  very 
late  in  autumn,  or,  just  as  well,  very 
early  in  spring,  and  cultivate  with  an 
instrument  that  cuts  the  ground  all  over 
like  a  number  of  small,  sharp  shovel- 
plows  working  together.  Cultivate  every 
three  days,  rain  or  shine,  wet  or  dry, 
from  early  spring,  till  about  June  10  for 
central  Michigan.  If  the  weather  be 
wet,  and  otherwise  very  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  the  grass,  it  may  need 
working  a  little  oftener.  The  leaves 
must  not  be  allowed  to  appear  above 
ground. 

Weather  good  for  grasses  will  induce 
Quack  to  push  rapidly,  and  this  pushing 
for  new  stems  or  leaves  above  ground  is 
an  exhausting  process  till  green  blades 
appear;  then  it  is  gaining  instead  of 
losing.  If  plowed  under  deep,  espe¬ 
cially  in  heavy  soil,  and  especially 
in  dry  weather,  the  rootstocks  often  lie 
dormant  for  too  long  a  period.  By  the 
middle  of  June,  the  land  will  be  ready 
and  in  fine  tilth  for  a  crop  of  some  kind. 
Quack  grass  thrives  with  child’s  play. 
Quack  grass  likes  nothing  better  than 
the  hap-hazard,  faint-hearted  farmer. 
It  takes  time  to  kill  it.  Will  you  be 
thorough  and  work  intelligently,  or  will 
you  nurse  the  job  along  for  years, 
scattering  it  broadcast  with  the  harrow, 
and  after  a  time,  allow  it  a  roothold  in 
every  rod  of  soil  on  the  farm  ? 

Root-Gall  in  Peach  Trees. 

F.  S.  C.,  Lake  Helen,  Fla. — Last  year, 
I  had  several  trees  affected  by  this 
disease,  but  no  one  here  knew  what  it 
was,  and  I  thought  it  the  result  of  root- 
knot.  In  October,  a  friend  sent  me  a 
copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  contained 
an  illustration  of  a  tree  that  had  root- 
gall,  and  a  short  account  of  the  disease. 
In  that  article,  the  author  said  that  no 
cause  had  been  discovered,  and  as  yet, 
no  remedy  found  for  it.  At  that  time,  I 
had  a  good  many  trees  that  were  affected , 
and  I  was  a  good  deal  discouraged  ;  but 
it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know  what  I 
had  to  contend  with,  and  I  began  to  ex¬ 
periment  and  have  successfully  treated 
several  trees.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  of  losing  any  trees  'from  that 
cause,  if  they  are  treated  before  it  saps 
the  life  all  out  of  the  tree. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  try  to  find 
what  caused  root-gall.  I  found  that  the 
first  sign  of  it  was  sap  oozing  from  the 
tree  and  forming  a  gummy  substance  ; 
around  this  place,  a  knotty  growth  of 
wood  will  form,  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
goose  egg,  and  in  time  it  will  become  so 
hard  that  one  cannot  cut  it  with  a  knife. 
Wherever  one  of  these  galls  is  found  the 
tree  will  be  found  dead  to  the  heart  and, 
if  left  alone,  it  will  kill  the  tree.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  cut  the  gall  out 
with  a  chisel,  and  then  cut  all  of  the 
dead  wood  out ;  on  some  of  the  trees,  it 
made  a  hole  that  cut  the  tree  nearly 
half  off.  I  then  painted  the  place  with 
coal  tar  ;  I  did  this  to  stop  the  flow  of 
sap  for,  if  nothing  was  done,  the  sap 
would  continue  to  flow  and,  without 
doubt,  another  gall  would  form.  It  was 
a  success,  and  all  trees  that  were  in  a 
vigorous  condition  recovered,  and  one 
that  was  less  than  one  year  planted,  had 
a  heavy  crop  of  fine  peaches  this  year  ;  I 
am  sure  there  was  not  less  than  one-half 
bushel  and  I  think  more  than  that.  I 
watch  my  trees  now,  and  at  the  first 
sign  of  root-gall,  cut  the  diseased  wood 
away  and  apply  the  tar.  If  the  sap 
should  force  itself  through  the  tar, 
scrape  it  off  and  paint  again,  and  give 
the  tree  an  application  of  some  quick¬ 
acting  fertilizer,  so  that  it  will  make  a 
vigorous  growth  and  repair  the  damage 
as  soon  as  possible. 

More  Manure  Shed  Talk. 

A.  S.,  Mansfield,  Pa. — I  keep  but  one 
cow  and  two  horses,  but  you  can  guess 
what  I  think  about  the  value  of  a  ma¬ 
nure  shed  when  I  tell  you  that  I  intend 
having  one.  There  is  no  question  with 
me  about  its  paying,  the  only  question 
being  as  to  how  to  keep  the  manure 
tramped  solidly  enough  to  exclude  the 
air  and  prevent  burning.  The  very  best 


manure  I  ever  had  was  when  I  had  two 
box-stalls,  each  about  16  feet  square,  in 
one  of  which  1  kept  a  horse  and  the  other 
a  cow,  both  of  which  were  allowed  their 
freedom.  The  stalls  were  deep,  extend¬ 
ing  below  the  floor  to  the  ground,  and 
were  not  cleaned  out  at  all  during  the 
winter  ;  but  plenty  of  dry  sawdust  was 
used,  so  that  they  were,  at  all  times,  dry 
and  comfortable,  and  the  animals  kept 
cleaner  and  in  better  condition  than  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  keep  them  in  or¬ 
dinary  stables.  In  the  spring,  the  ma¬ 
nure  came  out  with  no  signs  of  fire-fang- 
ing,  but  loose  and  friable,  owing  to  the 
sawdust,  and  in  a  shape  to  be  easily  and 
evenly  applied  to  the  soil,  and  it  gave 
me  by  far  the  best  results  of  any  barn¬ 
yard  manure  I  have  ever  used.  Its  effects 
on  the  several  crops  on  which  I  used  it 
were  most  marked. 

Florida  Fodder  Crops. 

A.  Y.  A.,  Orlando, tFi, a — No  north¬ 
ern  grasses  or  clovers  will  grow  here, 
but  we  have  Crab  grass  and  Beggar 
weed  that  make  good  dry,  as  well  as 
green  feed.  The  Crab  grass  comes  up 
freely  on  good  land,  and  grows  very 
rapidly.  After  sowing  Beggar  weed 
seed  one  year  it  seeds  itself,  and  also 
grows  very  rapidly.  I  had  it  on  five 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Seasonable  $eeds 


Dwarf  Essex  Rape. 

- Sow  in  July  and 

August.  12  cts  lb.,  $5.00  bush.,  $9.00  100  lbs. 

Scarlet  Clover. 

Sow  with 


I 


f  Hardy  Winter  Vetch.  rZ  I 

V*  - — —  earliest  w 

*2  spring  feed,  invaluable  for  dairymen.  $4.50  bus. 

fit-acc  Qoode  A"  kinJs  choicest  recleaned 
vJI  adsoCCUS.  qualities.  Weare  headquar- 

- ters  for  permanent  pasture 

mixtures.  Detailsin  Farmers'Manual, mailed  free. 

Seed  Wheat  and  Rye.  JpaTi 

varieties,  thoroughly  recleaned. 

Descriptive  list  mulled  free. 

PeterHenderson&Co, 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


GLOVERS 

Samples  and  prices  on  application.  Send  for  our 
Mid-summer  Catalogue. fully  describes  the  above  also 
CELERY.  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES,  ETC. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


CRIMSON 

ALSIKE 

LUCERNE 


CRIMSON 
CLOVER  SEED 

The  great  land  improver.  Home  grown 
seed,  free  from  weeds,  at  lowest  cash 
price.  Write  at  once. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  <fc  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


Was  Able  to  Do  No  Work— Liver  in 
Bad  Condition. 

WOODHULL,  N.  Y.— “  I  was  all  run  down  in 
health  and  hardly  able  to  do  any  work,  except  a 
few  chores.  My  liver  was  in  a  bad  condition  and 
my  head  ached  constantly.  I  have  been  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  I  am  now  entirely  well. 
I  have  also  taken  Hood’s  Pills  with  benefit.  These 
medicines  have  done  wonders  for  me.” — H.  J. 
Marlatt.  Be  sure  to  get  only  HOOD’S. 


HnnfT*  Pills  the  best  family  cathartic 


FUNGIROID  A  PHY  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Add  Water  and  it's  ready  to  Spray. 

ASK  FOK  LEGGETT'S  WHALE  OIL  SOAP. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

Circular  Free.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

and  other  Seasonable  Seeds.  Prices  on  application. 
W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE  A  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


bSsCRIMSON  clover 

ALL  TESTED  8EEDS. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

II.  XV.  DOUGUTEN,  MOORESXOWN,  N.  J. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

My  crop  just  hulled.  Pure,  clean  and  bright,  $:i.0U 
per  bushel,  including  bags;  10  bushels  or  more  at 
discount.  Cash  with  order. 

K.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 

Delaware-Grown  l  Recleaned. 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Crimson  Glover.  i  lbs.,  sacked,  f.  o.  b 

BROWN  SEED  CO.,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


rMJUVr  n>P  SUMMER  AND 
U  W  T  EL  lx  O  AUTUMN  LIST 

of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forit'  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


PDIBflCflti  01  IBllC0-The  largest  handler 
UnlmdUn  ULUVLfl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


frimcnn  PlftVPT  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
UlllUoUU  U1GVC1  Com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  reduced  this  month. 


Kevitt’s  Collection. 

EIGHT  GRAND  NEW  VARIETIES 
OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  cream  out  of  a  thousand  sorts  which  we 


fruited  this  season.  By  mail,  for 

12  Parker  Earle  Junior,  Pot-grown . $1.00 

12  Ridgeway,  “  75 

12  Clyde,  “  50 

12  Free  Silver  “  50 

12  Win.  Belt  “  50 

12  Gardner  “  50 

12  Enormous,  “  50 

12  Brandywine,  “  50 


12  each  of  above  eight  sorts,  by  express,  for  $2.50 

T.  C.  KEYITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Reasons  whv  every  farmer  should  plant  it,  sent 
free.  HOLMES  &  MACKUBBIN,  Harrisourg,  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed-Sr^iX.S 

Ingquantity  wanted.  R.  S.  Johnston,  B.4,  Stockley.Del 


Northern  Ohio-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  I  have 
a  limited  quantity  grown  on  my  farm  for  2  years 
and  Is  thoroughly  acclimated.  Write  for  prices. 

GEO.  BITTNER.  Milan,  Ohio. 


PEI  FRY  Dl  AIITQ  $1  per  1,000  for  leading  varie- 
UtLCn  I  rUHn  I  a  ties.  Potted  Strawberries 
only  $1  per  100.  Slaymakeu  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


PEAGH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  JIIGIITSTO  WN,  N.  J. 


PCI  CDY  Dl  ANTC  “ ' Transplanted  oniy.  Lead- 
UCLCni  iLMHIO  ing  kinds.  40c.  per  100;  $3 
per  1,000.  Carefully  packed;  safe  for  two  weeks’ 
transit.  Good  Plants.  K.  M.  Welles,  Towanda,  Pa. 


CARMAN. 

Get  buds  of  this  famous  PEACH  direct  from  the 
originator.  The  original  tree  has  not  failed  to  bear 
a  lull  crop  In  six  years.  Prices  greatly  reduced  for 
1897.  Address  J.  W.  ST UBEN RAUCH,  Mexia,  Tex. 


For  Thrifty  Trees  for  Thrifty  Farmers 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


THE  S.  &  H.  CO  i 

desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy,  A 


! 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

A  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous  ft 

Plants,  Greenhouse  Stock,  Etc.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored  V 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free. 

^  Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  I,  Painesville,  O:  J 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

(continued.) 

acres  last  year.  I  plowed  the  ground  in 
December,  in  January  and  February 
harrowed  several  times  to  get  the  soil 
fine,  and  the  last  of  February  planted 
corn.  Now,  the  last  of  June,  the  corn  is 
ripe,  and  the  Beggar  weed  10  to  20  inches 
high.  In  a  few  days,  I  shall  pick  the 
ears  of  corn,  then  cut  all  the  stalks  off 
close  to  the  ground  and  let  them  lie  and 
rot.  In  about  three  weeks,  the  Beggar 
weed  will  be  three  to  four  feet  high, 
and  begin  to  blossom.  Then  is  the  time 
to  cut  it,  as  in  a  very  short  time  it  will 
be  full  of  seeds,  and  the  stems  get  hard 
and  woody  very  quickly,  spoiling  it  for 
feed,  and  the  leaves  will  drop.  If  cut  at 
the  right  time,  it  makes  the  very  best  of 
feed  for  horse  and  mule,  but  it  will  not 
do  to  let  it  get  wet  in  curing,  for  the 
leaves  will  all  drop  and  the  best  part  is 
lost.  After  cutting,  a  second  crop  grows 
and  produces  plenty  of  seed  for  the  next 
year.  It  takes  the  rough  seed  a  long 
time  to  sprout,  for  the  hull  or  husk 
must  rot  first ;  but  the  cleaned  seed  we 
buy  comes  up  readily.  I  don’t  want 
the  corn  fodder,  so  leave  it  for  the  good 
of  the  land.  Acid  phosphate  and  potash 
are  all  the  fertilizer  needed  for  the  corn. 

Crimson  Clover  Ideas. 

W.  V.,  N utlky,  N.  J. — Last  season,  I 
turned  under  a  piece  of  sod  and  sowed 
it  to  Crimson  clover  August  6.  This  sea¬ 
son,  I  purpose  to  do  the  same,  and  shall 
try  a  little  rye  on  part  of  it,  mixed  with 
the  clover.  This  year,  I  planted  my  corn 
on  sod  plowed  in  April ;  I  put  it  in  drills 
north  and  south,  six  feet  apart,  as  my 
soil  grows  such  heavy  corn  that,  if 
clover  be  sown  in  July,  it  can’t  get  a 
show,  and  I  concluded  that  what  I  lose  in 
corn  I  will  gain  in  clover.  But  plowing 
it  in  is  a  job.  I  have  not  tried  the 
rolling  coulter. 

Deep  or  Shallow  Berry  Boxes. 

W.  W.  II.,  Leamington,  Ont  — With 
many  years  of  experience,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  shallow  box  is  best. 
There  is  less  weight  of  fruit  to  crush 
that  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  I  also 
think  that  the  crates  should  not  have 
too  much  ventilation.  I  find  that  those 
kept  with  slight  ventilation  always  come 
out  better  than  those  packed  in  very 
open  crates.  The  open  crate  will  not 
keep  the  fruit  as  clean,  and  admits  of  too 
rapid  a  change  of  temperature.  While 
the  crates  are  packed  in  a  car,  there  is 
but  little  difference  whether  they  are 
open  or  quite  close,  as  but  little  air  can 
get  at  them.  When  an  open  crate  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  car  in  which  it  has  been 
shipped,  the  fruit  it  contains  is  exposed 
to  such  rapid  changes,  that  much  of  it 
is  often  injured  from  this  cause. 


Again  we  would  beg  for  iuformation 
regarding  the  Bismarck  apple  from  those 
who  have  fruited  it  in  this  country.  We 
have  received  a  circular  which  says  that, 
“  on  a  transplanted  two-year  old  stand¬ 
ard  tree  were  counted  26  handsome  ap¬ 
ples.”  The  usually  guarded  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  of  London,  said  last  fall  that 
18%  rods  were  covered  with  Bismarck 
trees,  two  years  old,  on  Doucin  stock. 
They  were  planted  in  nursery  rows  about 
three  feet  apart,  the  plants  about  a  foot 
apart.  Many  of  them  had  11,  a  few  12 
large  fruits  upon  them.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  of  large  size,  specimens  hav¬ 
ing  been  grown  weighing  nearly  two 
pounds  each.  The  color  is  described  as 
of  a  deep  orange  yellow  shading  to  red. 
The  flesh  is  yellow,  tender,  juicy  and  of 
good  quality.  The  claim  is  made  that 
it  keeps  all  winter . 

Red  Riding-hood  sweet  pea  is  a  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  present  year,  illustrated  on 
page  133  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  vines 
grow  to  the  height  of  three  feet  and 
over  and  they  bloom  among  the  earliest 
of  the  sweet  peas.  It  is  well  named  Red 


Riding-hood,  because  the  standard, 
which  is  of  a  very  light  pink  color,  so 
covers  the  wings,  which  are  of  a  darker 
pink,  as  to  form  a  hood.  The  flowers  are 
rather  small  and,  divested  of  the  Red 
Riding-hood  idea,  look  pressed  just  as 
if  they  had  been  taken  out  of  a  box. 
This  variety  forms  seed  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  the  pods  often  being  three  inches 
in  length  and  containing  nine  or  ten 
seeds.  The  claim  is  made  that  this 
variety  of  sweet  pea  surpasses  all  others 
in  fragrance,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
this  claim  is  well  grounded . 

Another  victim  of  Dendrolene  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  Grand  Isle  pear.  The  tree  was 
received  from  the  originator,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Macomber,  of  Grand  Isle,  Vt. ,  during 
May  of  1885.  It  was,  early  the  past 
spring,  of  a  symmetrical  pyramidal  form 
20  feet  high.  The  effects  of  the  Dendro¬ 
lene,  applied  during  the  spring  of  1896, 
were  not  then  noticeable,  except  for  a 
dead  leaf  here  and  there,  and  a  feeble 
new  growth.  Now,  the  leaves  are  for 
the  most  part  dead . 

Of  the  set  of  Japan  plums  planted 
during  October  of  1894,  and  alluded  to 
a  few  weeksago,  Ogon  is  now  so  heavily 
laden  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  stake 
the  tree  and  support  most  of  the 
branches.  The  variety  is  reported  as 
having  been  unharmed  by  a  temperature 
of  26  degrees  below  zero  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.  The  Willard  is  among  the  first  to 
ripen — mid- July  in  central  New  York. 
Next,  it  is  said,  comes  the  Ogon,  ripen¬ 
ing  about  the  first  of  August.  It  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  nearly  round,  somewhat  flat¬ 
tened  like  a  tomato,  bright  yellow  in 
color,  with  some  bloom.  The  flesh  is 
meaty  and  firm,  but  not  juicy . 

During  April  of  1895,  we  received  two 
blueberry  plants  from  J.  II.  Hale,  of 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  One  of  them 
died.  July  4,  1897,  the  surviving  bush  was 
18  inches  high,  in  good  health,  bearing 
two  ripe  berries  5-16  inch  in  diameter, 
with  blue  bloom.  We  do  not  know  that 
any  persistent  attempt  has  been  made 
to  improve  the  blueberry  through  rais¬ 
ing  seedlings  and  selecting  the  best 
varieties . 

Our  choice  of  grapes  which  have  been 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  would  be, 
at  present,  Campbell’s  Early,  Worden, 
Wilder,  Moore’s  Diamond,  Lady,  Data¬ 
ware,  Colerain,  Green  Mountain  and 
Eaton . 

The  Keepsake  gooseberry  bears  the 
largest  fruit  of  any  variety  that  has 
been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Though 
of  European  parentage,  it  is,  thus  far, 
free  of  mildew  both  as  to  berry  and 
leaves  . 

The  Logan  Raspberry-blackberry  will 
not  bear  fruit  this  season  owing  to  the 
injury  which  the  canes  sustained  during 
the  past  winter.  Burbank’s  Mayberry 
has  been  similarly  injured  and  will  bear 
no  fruit . 

The  price  of  lawn  mowers  is  now  so 
low  that  no  one  caring  for  a  sightly 
lawn  need  be  without  one.  For  ordin¬ 
ary  lawns  of  small  size — an  eighth  of  an 
acre  to  one  acre — a  14-inch  mower  is 
wide  enough,  and  may  be  used  by  young 
boys  and  girls  without  over-fatiguing 
them.  The  price  is  about  $4.50  each  for 
lightest  weights . 

Henry  A.  Drekr,  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  in  his  extensive  grounds,  has  tried 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  strawberries 
offered  of  late  years,  selects  as  the  best, 
Marshall,  Haverland,  Enhance,  Green¬ 
ville,  Brandywine  and  Timbrell . 

Rosa  Multiflora  Nana.—  There  was 
quite  a  stir  in  the  rose  world  when  it 
was  announced  that  a  new  strain  of  roses 
had  been  secured  which  could  be  brought 
into  bloom  within  a  few  weeks  from 
sowing  the  seed.  On  April  15,  1896, 
seeds  of  this  new  candidate  for  favor, 
Rosa  multiflora  nana,  were  sown  in  flat 
boxes  with  pure  leaf  mold  as  the  soil 


medium.  They  began  to  germinate  in 
about  10  days,  coming  up  very  unevenly, 
through  a  period  of  about  three  weeks. 

Among  all  the  plants  raised  fi  om  seed, 
these  have  been  the  most  interesting 
and  amusing.  The  first,  because  they 
were  always  largely  in  advance  of  what 
was  promised  for  them.  The  second, 
because,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
first  leaf,  they  were  such  exact  liliputian 
copies  of  their  larger  sisters  in  the  rose 
family. 

On  June  7,  52  days  from  sowing,  three 
of  them  gave  us  a  surprise  party  by 
showing  developing  buds,  the  first 
of  which  opened  on  June  21.  At  this 
time,  the  largest  of  the  bushes  was 
about  four  inches  high,  and  consisted  of 
a  single  upright  shoot,  with  one  bloom 
at  the  tip.  As  soon  as  this  first  blossom 
was  cut,  they  began  to  branch.  All  this 
time  they  were  still  in  the  seed  flat.  June 
26,  they  were  carefully  transferred  to 
the  open  ground.  During  the  extreme 
heat  of  this  month,  they  grew  on  apace 
without  wilting  a  leaf,  or  showing  any 
of  the  objection  to  being  moved  which 
ordinary  roses  display.  Later  in  the 
season,  some  of  the  plants  showed  as 
many  as  25  buds  and  flowers  each,  at  one 
time. 

The  tiny  bushes  passed  the  winter  in 
the  open  ground  with  no  protection 
whatever.  Adverse  circumstances  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  move  them  twice  about  the 


last  of  March  of  this  year,  but  they  have 
grown  on  in  the  same  happy-go-lucky 
fashion.  The  largest  bushes  are  about 
15  inches  high  and  of  equal  breadth, 
the  blossoms  running  from  1%  to  1 % 
inch  in  breadth,  and  ranging  from  white 
through  the  various  shades  of  pink. 
Some  are  single,  others  semi-double. 
The  clusters  are  targe  and  flat,  like 
many  of  the  polyanthas,  and  the  beds 
are  a  sheet  of  bloom  most  of  the  time. 
As  compared  with  any  perfectly  formed 
rose,  the  blossoms  have  little  beauty  ; 
but  for  forming  close  masses  of  bloom, 
or  for  loose  arrangement  in  vases,  they 
are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  cultivation  which  these  plants  have 
received  has  been  of  the  best,  in  that  the 
soil  has  been  kept  loose  and  perfectly 
clean.  But  the  soil  itself  is  poor,  and 
the  only  fertilizer  used  has  been  an  oc¬ 
casional  teaspoonful  of  commercial  po¬ 
tato  manure  to  each  bush.  The  bushes 
came  through  the  winter  absolutely  un¬ 
harmed,  and  were  in  bloom  about  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  grow.  In  their 
proper  place,  and  when  not  too  much  is 
expected  of  them  as  to  their  individual 
beauty,  we  have  nothing  equal  to  these 
roses  for  early  bedding  and  continuous 
masses  of  bloom . 

Minnewaski  Is  Correct.— You  are  right  about 
Minnewaski.  As  editor  of  Orchard  and  OardeD, 
years  ago,  I  gave  It  in  that  paper  repeatedly  as 
Mlnnewaska,  and  liked  this  euphonious  name. 
The  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Cay  wood  wrote  me,  protesting 
In  his  vigorous  way  that  the  name  he  gave  to 
this  new  fruit  was  Minnewaski,  and  I  confess  I 
did  not  like  it  because  it  sounded  so  much  like 
whisky.  t.  oreinek. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen,  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  of  a 
complete  fertilizer;  Pot¬ 
ash  being  most  import¬ 
ant,  must  not  be  stinted.  Send  for  our  books  mentioned  below. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Save  Money  I  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  ! 


Why  not  economize? 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . m 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert. . .  * 
Scientilic  Economy  Fertilizer  .  t* 
Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer. .  ^ 
Scientilic  Potato  Fertilizer. ... 
Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . •< 


You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 
Ammonia,  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.e  ..... .  . ..$22 


Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  i]4  to  2J^  p.c.  1(1 

Ammonia,  2)4  to  'A\4  p.c. Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  'i%  to  4%  p.c.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.e.  Potash,  5  toll  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  4)£  to  5!4  p.c. Phos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c,.,, . . 18 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WRITE 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  C0„  P.  0.  Box  1017. 708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  RKRTIBIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Gratia,  Vegetables  and  fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees)  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

tW~  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings,"  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I  mm  gf—  F’armers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
I  IVl  E.  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana 
lysis  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.50  per  ton.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  in 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO.,  McAfee  Valley,  N.  J. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Sent) 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


Harvest  Your  Wheat  For  A  Cent  An  Acre. 

This  amount  invested  In  a  grain  cradle  .with 
plenty  of  time,  (any  old  time  will  do,)  will  enable 
tne  farmer  to  harvest  his  crop  with  less  outlay 
than  any  other  method.  The  ‘‘machine’'  should  be 
painted  a  bright  red,  and  ornamented  with  gilt 
stripes,  also  have  an  attractive  name.  After  cut¬ 
ting  his  own.  he  can  coin  money  by  cutting  wheat 
and  building  fence  for  his  neighbors. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It; 
tells  all  about  the  Best 

Farm  Fence  Made.  _ 

Also  8teel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences 
_ W'J;  ADAM,  Joliet,  IUlnols. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

■To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  certs  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  31,  1897. 


Another  new  book  that  fruit  growers  will  want  is 


The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

—  BY — 

PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY. 


This  covers  the  subject  of  fruit  growing,  including 
packing  and  selling.  The  price  is  81.25.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book. 

O 

The  daily  papers  of  the  country  have  had  more  or 
less  to  say  about  the  efforts  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  foreign  butter  trade. 
It  appears  that  most  of  these  newspaper  stories  have 
been  largely  made  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  have  been 
printed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  very  imperfect  and 
more  or  less  incorrect  representation  of  the  results 
thus  far  obtained.  The  department  will  soon  issue 
an  accurate  report,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  know 
exactly  what  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  those  who  have  told  most  about  these  re¬ 
sults  know  least  about  the  actual  facts. 

G 

The  Klondyke  gold  mines  of  Alaska  are  now  at¬ 
tracting  the  world’s  attention.  The  Creator  certainly 
tucked  gold  away  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  earth’s  crust.  Every  ounce  of  it  must  be  weighed 
against  a  fearful  measure  of  human  life  and  privation. 
The  great  want  in  the  Klondyke  region  is  human  food. 
Miners  who  go  there  must  carry  with  them  one  or 
two  years’  supply  of  food,  or  they  may  face  possible 
starvation.  This  idea  of  storing  up  food  for  future 
use  illustrates  the  plan  of  fertilizing  followed  by 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Hewlett.  The  latter  feeds  once 
in  five  years,  and  the  fifth  crop  is  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Lewis  puts  it  this  way  :  “  My  farm  contains  90  acres. 
If  I  spend  8*00  for  fertilizer,  that  represents  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  84  50  per  acre.  True,  it  all  goes  on 
the  potatoes,  but  the  other  crops  make  use  of  it  in 
subsequent  years  I  ” 

© 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to 
elect  the  following  ticket  on  your  farm  : 

Superintendent  of  Dairy . Mrs.  Scrub  Cow. 

Poultry  Manager . Mr.  Surplus  Rooster. 

Engineer . Prof.  Balky  Horse. 

Inspector  of  Pens . Mr.  Runt  Pig. 

Chief  of  Police . Capt.  Cur  Dog. 

The  chief  argument  advanced  by  these  parties  is  that 
possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  They  have  been 
with  you  for  years  through  storm  and  shine.  They 
have  eaten  up  your  substance  without  making  fair 
returns,  until  they  feel  that  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  continue.  A  United  States  Senator  once  advanced 
the  theory  that,  after  serving  for  a  term  of  years  in 
any  one  place,  the  laborer  secured  a  right  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  a  share  of  the  proceeds.  Scrub  Cow,  Runt 
Pig  and  Cur  Dog  argue  in  just  that  way,  and  unless 
you  break  up  their  slate,  they  will  continue  to  sit 
down  on  your  affairs  and  keep  them  down. 

O 

On  page  502,  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  method  of  killing  Quack  grass.  Our 
experience  with  a  tough  sod  this  year  convinces  us 
that  he  is  right  in  saying  that  deep  plowing  will  often 
preserve  weeds  instead  of  destroying  them.  It  is  true 
that  these  weeds  may  not  make  much  of  a  showing 
in  a  well-cultivated  corn  crop  which  is  usually 
grown  on  such  sod,  but  they  are  almost  sure  to  appear 
in  the  succeeding  potato  crop.  We  have  often  heard 
farmers  wonder  why  potatoes  are  so  grassy  when 
grown  after  a  well-cultivated  corn  crop.  The  plow 
turned  that  grass  under  and  kept  it  out  of  sight,  but 


did  not  kill  it.  The  thick  corn  kept  it  down,  but 
when  the  potato  vines  became  too  large  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  up  came  the  grass  through  them  to  occupy  the 
land.  The  use  of  a  Cutaway  instead  of  a  plow  on  that 
sod  would  give  more  grass  to  kill  in  the  corn,  but 
would  drive  It  out  so  that  it  may  be  killed  !  In  some 
cases,  that  is  just  what  the  plow  does  not  do  ! 

G 

Mb  G  M.  Clark,  the  Connecticut  grass  man,  sends 
us  the  report  of  this  year’s  grass  crop.  This  is  the 
thirteenth  crop  taken  from  the  16  acres  : 


Pounds. 

Total  on  16  acres .  155.409 

Total  on  10*4  acres .  118.804 

Total  on  6  best  acres .  68,707 

Total  on  5V4  poorest  acres .  36,605 

Average  on  10)4  acres .  11,314 

Average  on  6  acres .  11,450 

Average  on  5J4  poorest  acres .  6,656 

Average  on  whole  field  of  16  acres .  9,713 

Best  %  of  an  acre .  9,830 

Rate  per  acre .  15,728 

Best  acre .  13.270 

Second  best  acre .  12,943 


This  gives  a  total  yield  of  13  tons  more  than  the  16 
acres  yielded  last  year.  The  best  five-eighths  of  an 
acre  yielded  at  the  rate  of  15.728  pounds.  This  is 
coming  close  to  eight  tons  per  acre,  which  is  Mr. 
Clark’s  standard.  Naturally  good  grass  land,  perfect 
preparation,  plenty  of  seed  and  fertilizer.  Without 
these,  big  grass  crops  are  impossible.  Possibly,  you 
have  the  land.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  supply 
the  other  needful  things. 

G 

Sixty  years  ago,  a  good  proportion  of  the  beef  cat¬ 
tle  in  England  were  worked  under  the  yoke,  and 
were  expected  to  provide  power  as  well  as  beef. 
Gradually  horses  took  the  place  of  oxen  for  farm 
work,  and  to-day,  comparatively  few  working  cattle 
are  found.  Formerly  the  steer  lived  for  two  purposes, 
and  the  necessity  for  large  bones  and  heavy  neck  and 
shoulders  was  recognized  in  breeding  animals.  As 
the  steer  gradually  dropped  farm  work  and  became 
a  beef  gentleman,  the  system  of  selecting  and  mating 
breeding  animals  changed,  until  now  the  ideal  steer 
is  a  very  different  animal  from  the  standard  animal 
of  50  years  ago.  He  is  now  smaller  in  bone,  very 
much  earlier  in  maturing,  and  with  more  loin  and 
less  shoulder  and  neck.  Animal  or  plant  life  may  be 
quickly  adapted  to  new  conditions  or  necessities. 
Years  ago,  there  were  two  brothers  on  a  New  England 
farm.  One  remained  at  home,  married  a  country  girl, 
and  kept  his  children  and  grandchildren  about  him. 
The  other  went  to  the  city.  His  children  and  grand¬ 
children  have  passed  their  lives  at  desk  and  counter. 
To-day  there  is  little  family  resemblance  between  the 
friend  of  the  plow  and  the  slave  of  the  desk.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  work,  habits,  thought  and  food  have  changed 
the  descendants  of  the  two  brothers  by  adapting  them 
to  separate  needs  of  life.  These  things  show  the 
farmer  how,  by  careful  selection,  care  and  feeding, 
he  can  do  much  to  adapt  his  animals  and  plants  to 
the  particular  needs  of  his  farm.  Certainly  there  is 
no  more  interesting  business  in  the  world  than  thus 
developing  a  special  strain  of  animal  or  plant. 

G 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  passed 
two  bills  which  are  unique  in  their  way,  and  have 
something  of  a  bearing  upon  agriculture.  •  One  of 
them  requires  all  employers  of  aliens  who  may  be 
notified  by  the  tax  collector,  to  deduct  from  the 
wages  or  earnings  of  such  alien  employees,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  taxes  that  may  be  assessed  against 
the  aliens.  In  other  words,  by  this  law,  the  State 
may  compel  such  employers  to  pay  the  taxes  of  those 
aliens  who  work  for  them.  In  case  the  employer  does 
not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  he  is  to 
forfeit  twice  the  amount  of  said  tax.  The  germ  of 
the  other  bill  is  contained  in  the  section  printed  below : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  persons,  firms,  associa¬ 
tions  or  corporations  employing  one  or  more  foreign-born  un¬ 
naturalized  male  persons  over  21  years  of  age  within  this  com¬ 
monwealth,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  taxed  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  day  for  each  day  each  of  Buch  foreign-born  unnaturalized  male 
persons  may  be  employed,  which  tax  shall  be  paid  into  the 
respective  county  treasuries;  one-half  of  which  tax  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  respective  school  districts  of  each  county,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  schools  in  said  districts;  the  other 
half  of  said  tax  shall  be  used  by  the  proper  county  authorities 
for  defraying  the  general  expenses  of  county  government.  The 
distribution  of  the  school  fund  to  be  made  on  or  before  December 
1  of  each  year. 

Employers  are  compelled  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
labor  performed  by  aliens  in  their  service,  showing 
the  exact  number  of  days  such  persons  are  employed 
by  them,  and  in  case  these  reports  are  not  kept  and 
tax  payments  promptly  made,  such  employers  are 
guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  fined  from  8200  to 
81  000  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  object  of 
the  bill  is  stated  to  compel  aliens  or  those  who  have 
no  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  this  country,  to 
help  maintain  our  local,  State  and  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  law  will  apply  to  the  farmer  who  employs 
a  single  alien  as  well  as  to  the  coal-mine  owner  who 
imports  hundreds  of  cheap  laborers.  The  bill  went 
into  effect  on  July  1,  and  of  course,  little  is  yet 


known  of  its  workings.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
many  persons  and  corporations  have  refused  to  em¬ 
ploy  alien  labor,  because  of  the  extra  trouble  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  the  reports  and  the  extra  accounts  with  the 
laborers.  One  effect  has  been  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants  for  naturalization,  and  in  some  of 
the  towns  and  cities,  new  citizens  are  being  ground 
out  at  wholesale.  Good  lawyers  have  said  that  this 
law  is  not  constitutional,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
these  aliens  will  be  able  to  carry  on  a  legal  fight 
against  it.  It  will  be  well  enough  for  Pennsylvania 
farmers  to  understand  that  they  are  certainly  liable 
to  this  tax  in  case  their  workmen  have  not  been 
naturalized. 

G 

It  is  said  that  Massachusetts  and  Kansas  generally 
start  most  of  the  legislation  that  is  out  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  passed  the 
following  law  : 

Whoever  has  in  his  possession  the  body  or  feathers  of  any  bird 
whose  takiog  or  killiog  is  prohibited  by  section  4  of  chapter  276 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  1886,  or  wears  such  feathers  for  the  purpose 
of  dress  or  ornament,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  said 
section;  provided  that  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
personshaving  the  certificate  provided  for  in  said  section  from 
taking  or  killing  such  birds;  and  provided,  further,  that  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  natural  history  associations  or  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  museums,  or  other  collections  for  scientific  purposes. 

Tbe  only  birds  exempted  by  the  old  law  were  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows,  crow  blackbirds,  crows,  blue  jays, 
birds  of  prey,  and  wild  geese.  Game  birds  may  be 
killed  during  certain  seasons,  but  their  feathers  may 
not  be  worn  or  sold  for  dress  or  ornamental  purposes 
without  liability  to  a  fine  of  8 10.  The  Boston  police 
say  that  this  law  will  be  enforced.  Wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  in  millinery  goods  will  be  warned  and 
prosecuted  if  they  persist  in  selling  feather  orna¬ 
ments.  Women  who  wear  birds  or  feathers  are  liable 
to  arrest  and  fine.  Women  will,  naturally,  be  the 
chief  offenders,  yet  it  was  said  that  the  law  was 
passed  largely  because  influential  women  called  for 
it.  Now  let  some  Massachusetts  genius  start  the 
fashion  of  wearing  poultry « feathers  !  What  could  be 
neater  than  the  wing  or  tail  feather  of  a  well-barred 
Plymouth  Rock  ?  A  well-bred  Game  cock  or  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  could  certainly  supply  flashes  of  color. 
The  milliners  of  Massachusetts  should  not  despair 
while  the  poultry  hold  out,  and  poultry  keepers  will 
welcome  any  addition  to  the  value  of  their  stock. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Professor  I.  P. 

Roberts — says  he, 

Punch  up  the  soil  for  its  fertilitee. 

Down  in  the  earth 
There  is  no  dearth 

Of  good  plant  food  that  will  come  to  you  free. 

Harrow  and  hoe, 

Cultivate— throw 

Open  the  soil  to  the  air  and  the  sun; 

Keep  it  stirred  well, 

Harvest  will  tell 

How  you  have  tickled  the  crop  into  fun. 

Grind  up  the  ground, 

Value  is  found 

In  the  steel  teeth  of  the  cultivator; 

Book  tells  about  it, 

Then  you  can’t  doubt  it; 

We  sell  the  books— that  is  what  we’re  here  for. 

Speed  the  cultivator. 

Plan  a  rainy  day  job. 

Let  us  have  the  think  of  propriety. 

Get  the  Crimson  clover  seed  in  lively. 

Demean  yourself— saw  the  meanness  off. 

Get  those  milk  pans  right  into  hot  water. 

Good  business  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  sense. 

Certainly — “dog  days”  make  one  feel  like  a  dog. 

Called  dead!  Bacteria  in  pans  that  have  been  scalded! 

Yes,  sir— lots  of  buildings  go  up  to  smoke  on  the  pipe  line. 
Chicken  lice  are  thickest  on  the  smallest  and  weakest  birds! 

Y'ou  can  sometimes  advance  an  idea  best  by  keeping  it  back. 
Every  family  should  have  one — a  Green  Mountain  grape  vine. 
“  I  want  to  be  an  angel!”  Good!  Asa  starter,  stop  raising 
cain. 

Which  is  more  dangerous— the  foolish  wise  man  or  the  learned 
idiot  ? 

Down  with  the  tobacco  trust!  All  right — suppose  you  quit 
using  tobacco. 

Ben  Davis  apples  grown  in  Colorado  are  said  to  be  of  fair 
quality.  They  do  not  get  to  New  York  ! 

It  is  said  that  a  strain  of  hornless  Hereford  cattle  has  been 
produced.  Polled  Short-horns  have  been  popular  for  some  years. 

Babies  are  human  bacteria.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  what  will 
kill  milk  bacteria  will  also  kill  babies.  “  Preservaline,”  for 
example. 

Don’t  say  that,  because  Mr.  Hewlett  uses  3,000  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre,  we  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  We  do  not — we 
only  tell  you  what  he  does. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  mentioned  the  case  of  a  horse  that  eats 
poison  ivy.  A  friend  tells  us  of  a  horse  so  fond  of  this  plant  that 
he  will  climb  over  a  wood-pile  to  reach  a  fence  where  it  grows. 
No  injury  results  from  this  poison  ivy  diet. 

Whale-oil  soap  made  with  caustic  potash  instead  of  soda  has 
proved  excellent  for  the  destruction  of  scale  insects  on  green¬ 
house  palms,  and  would  appear  valuable  for  the  orchard.  It  is 
semi-liquid,  and  is  readily  mix^d  with  water,  a  proportion  of 
two  ounces  to  the  gallon  being  efficacious,  without  injury  to 
the  foliage. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

One  firm  vvnich  exports  apples  extensively,  and  has 
been  in  the  business  for  17  years,  says  that  there  is 
no  money  in  the  business  for  them.  They  are  also 
importers  of  foreign  fruits,  and  the  firms  with  which 
they  deal  on  the  other  side  want  American  apples  ;  so 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  send  these  men  apples,  and 
they  get  their  returns  in  other  ways.  This  is  prac¬ 
tical  reciprocity.  But  one  can  but  think  that,  if  a 
firm  that  has  been  17  years  in  the  business,  and  knows 
all  the  ins  and  outs,  can’t  make  any  money  exporting 
apples,  there  isn’t  much  chance  for  any  one  without 
experience  in  the  business. 

X  X  X 

A  conspicuous  feature  in  New  York’s  streets  is  the 
large  nimber  of  push-carts,  which  contain  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  merchandise  for  sale.  One  enter¬ 
prising  vendor  had  his  cart  loaded  with  all  kinds  of 
bicycle  supplies.  Most  of  these  carts  sell  at  lower 
prices  than  the  stores  or  regular  standkeepers.  Many 
of  them  sell  fruits  of  all  kinds,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  are  bananas.  But  just  now  few  bananas 
are  seen,  the  carts  instead  being  loaded  with  Califor¬ 
nia  fruits — pears,  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  etc.  The 
sale  of  these  is  large  now,  because  the  prices  are 
such  that  the  mass  of  people  can  afford  to  buy. 

X  X  X 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  considerable  discussion  pro 
and  con  on  the  subject  of  free  packages  for  fruit. 
Many  berry  growers  fought  against  giving  the  baskets 
with  the  fruit,  but  most  of  them  have  been  willing  to 
compromise  by  getting  their  crates  returned  and  let¬ 
ting  the  baskets  go.  A  new  factor  has  arisen  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Board  of  Health  is  said  to  have  issued 
a  circular  to  shippers  cautioning  them  against  using 
berry  baskets  and  other  fruit  packages  a  second  time 
upon  penalty  of  confiscation.  This  is  likely  to  prove 
effectual.  The  germs  of  disease  are  often  conveyed 
by  means  of  packages  which  are  returned  to  be  re¬ 
filled,  and  their  destruction  is  a  precautionary  meas¬ 
ure  to  guard  against  this. 

X  t  X 

On  Monday,  July  19,  the  largest  quantity  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  ever  disposed  of  in  a  single  day,  was  sold 
on  this  market,  at  auction — 28  car-loads,  comprising 
pears,  plums,  prunes  and  peaches.  A  few  years  ago, 
this  would  have  been  an  excessive  supply  for  a  week. 
Of  this  quantity,  23  car-loads,  comprising  590  lots, 
were  sold  in  less  than  three  hours  by  a  single  auc¬ 
tioneer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  the  pioneer  in  this  method 
of  selling  California  fruit.  The  market  remained 
firm,  the  trade  taking  care  of  this  immense  quantity 
without  any  trouble.  Bartlett  pears  sold  for  82  to 
82.35  per  box  ;  plums  and  prunes,  75  cents  to  83  60  per 
box,  and  peaches  up  to  $1.35  per  package.  This  trade 
has  been  increasing  with  marvelous  rapidity  during 
the  past  few  years. 

X  X  X 

The  wool  dealers  of  New  York  City  have  been 
making  active  efforts  for  a  long  time  to  increase  the 
wool  trade  of  the  city,  and  make  this  the  important 
wool  market  of  the  country.  To  that  end,  a  Wool 
Exchange  building  was  erected  to  serve  as  a  head 
center  of  the  wool  trade,  and  now  a  weekly  paper, 
devoted  to  this  trade,  and  edited  by  a  member  of  the 
Wool  Exchange,  has  been  started.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  for  the  first  auction  sale  of  wool 
at  the  Wool  Exchange.  A  catalogue  is  being  pre¬ 
pared,  and  this  sale  will  be  a  marked  event  in  the 
wool  trade  of  this  city.  The  probability  of  an  early 
settlement  of  the  tariff  question  is  expected  to  be 
favorable  to  the  wool  trade,  by  removing  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  under  which  it  has  so  long  rested. 

X  X  X 

One  of  the  great  department  stores  in  this  city,  has 
installed  a  big  churn  in  one  corner  of  its  grocery  de¬ 
partment,  and  churns  butter  twice  a  day  for  the 
edification  and  enlightenment  of  its  customers.  A 
man  with  a  remarkable  flow  of  language  tells  of  the 
production  of  the  milk  from  their  own  tested  herds 
in  the  country,  of  the  care  taken  in  feeding  and  car¬ 
ing  for  the  cattle,  the  handling  of  the  milk,  etc. 
Then  samples  of  the  butter  are  given  out,  and  butter¬ 
milk  is  sold  at  three  cents  per  glass.  The  butter  is 
sold  for  25  cents  per  pound.  Of  course,  it’s  a  big  ad, 
as  many  city  people  never  saw  a  churn,  and  have  as 
little  idea  of  the  way  butter  is  made  as  they  have  of 
running  a  bank.  It’s  a  drawing  card,  anyway,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  number  of  people  crowding  around  that 
corner.  These  big  department  stores  are  much  like 
the  old  country  stores  that  one  finds  away  from  the 
large  towns ;  about  the  only  difference  is  that  the 


former  don’t  sell  agricultural  implements,  for  these 
are  not  needed  by  the  customers.  But  they  do  sell 
everything  that  one  needs  to  eat  and  wear,  and  to 
furnish  a  house  from  top  to  bottom.  They  also  sell 
wood  and  coal,  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  dogs, 
cats,  birds  and  other  pets,  pictures,  plants,  etc.  At 
least  one  of  them  has  a  greenhouse  on  the  roof  from 
which  all  kinds  of  house  plants  are  sold.  They  also 
take  photographs,  pull  one’s  teeth,  have  a  bank, 
telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  and  a  physician  in 
attendance  to  care  for  those  who  are  taken  ill.  One 
of  these  stores  is  worthy  a  visit  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  it  affords  in  modern  ways  of  doing 
business.  f.  h.  v. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SHOW  OF  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND 
FOR  1897. 

The  1897  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  was  held  June  23-29  at  Manchester,  and  to 
me,  an  American,  it  presented  a  phase  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibition  of  more  than  passing  interest.  The 
admission  price  at  the  gates  grew  less  and  less,  as  the 
show  neared  the  end.  On  Wednesday,  it  was  five 
shillings  (81  35),  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  half  a  crown 
(62  cents),  on  Saturday,  two  shillings  (50  cents),  and 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  a  shilling  each  day  (25  cents). 
The  reason  for  this  as  given  to  me  was  because  it 
brought  in  a  more  select  attendance  the  first  day, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  most  important,  for  then  is 
when  the  judging  takes  place.  Such  a  price  of  ad¬ 
mission,  I  fear,  however,  if  applied  at  one  of  our 
American  State  fairs  for  the  first  day,  would  sadly 
curtail  attendance. 

Passing  within  the  gates,  an  entirely  different  spec¬ 
tacle  presents  itself,  from  what  one  is  accustomed  to 
see  on  our  American  fairgrounds.  The  buildings  are 
all  on  a  beautiful  green  turf,  and  but  little  in  the  way 
of  soil  walks  or  drives  is  to  be  seen.  Nearly,  if  not 
all  the  buildings  are  temporary,  yet  neat  in  character. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance,  ranging  away  in  the 
distance,  was  a  series  of  shallow-fronted,  neatly- 
painted  sheds,  in  which  seedsmen,  prepared  cattle, 
dog  and  other  feed  stuff  dealers,  etc.,  make  most  at¬ 
tractive  exhibits.  These  exhibits  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  national  exposition.  Numerous  small 
structures  were  erected  on  a  special  space,  such  as 
greenhouses,  etc.,  for  visitors  to  inspect,  while  there 
was  a  large  show  of  agricultural  implements,  wagons, 
carriages,  etc.  The  exhibit  as  a  whole,  however, 
could  be  divided  into  two  great  groups,  live  stock 
and  implements.  There  were  no  catch-penny  schemes 
on  the  grounds,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  fakir  was  not 
to  be  seen.  There  was  no  horse  trot,  Wild  West  show 
or  other  exciting  exhibition. 

The  exhibit  of  live  stock  was  a  thing  in  which  the 
people  took  a  just  pride.  There  were  entered  981 
horses,  to  compete  for  817,940  worth  of  prizes;  821 
cattle,  to  compete  for  810,525  worth  of  prizes  ;  649 
sheep,  with  86.375  prize  money;  185  pigs,  with  83,310 
prize  money,  and  867  fowls,  competing  for  81,290. 
Leaving  out  poultry,  there  were  4,270  entries  of  stock 
competing  for  840,715  worth  of  prizes.  The  competi¬ 
tion  was  of  the  sharpest  kind,  and  crowds  of  intelli¬ 
gent-looking  people  were  constantly  watching  the 
judging,  which  was  finished  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
first  day.  There  were  numerous  rings — two  or  three 
for  the  horse  judges,  several  for  the  cattle,  and  more 
for  sheep  and  pigs  Crowds  watched  the  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  including  many  women,  who  over 
here  seem  to  take  great  interest  in  the  stock,  quite  a 
number  being  exhibitors,  including  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen.  The  awards  were  made  by  two  judges  in  the 
ring,  after  which  the  animals  marched  about  the 
ring  once  or  twice,  the  prize-winners  leading  in  order 
of  merit. 

On  the  day  following  the  judging,  a  small  pamphlet 
was  distributed,  giving  a  list  of  the  prize-winners  and 
their  winnings.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  at 
the  hour  of  opening  of  the  show,  a  catalogue  of  the 
stock  and  implements  exhibited  was  ready  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  those  who  wished  to  use  it.  Each  animal  was 
numbered  in  his  pen,  and  when  exhibited  in  the  show 
ring,  a  large  number  on  a  card,  hung  about  the  horns 
or  neck,  and  a  similar  card  on  the  arm  of  the  groom, 
advised  those  using  the  catalogues  of  the  animals  in 
the  book,  as  therein  was  given  the  name,  breed,  short 
pedigree  and  other  facts.  It  is  a  most  commendable 
plan.  Each  day  following  the  judging,  a  grand 
parade  was  given  of  the  different  breeds  of  stock, 
which  was  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  event. 

This  show  comes  nearer  to  being  an  educational 
medium  than  any  other  agricultural  exhibit  of  which 
I  know.  A  working  dairy  was  in  operation  each  day, 
in  which  students  from  dairy  schools  took  part.  A 
well-known  English  poultry  expert  and  lecturer  gave 
a  daily  poultry  demonstration.  In  a  large  gauze  tent 
on  one  part  of  the  grounds,  a  bee  expert,  with  a 
swarm  of  bees  and  bee-keeping  utensils,  gave  an  ex¬ 


hibition  of  bee  driving,  and  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  afternoon,  gave  lectures  on  bee  manage¬ 
ment.  Demonstrations  were  also  given  of  the  drying 
and  evaporating  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Much  of 
the  value  of  most  of  these  lectures,  however,  was 
curtailed,  in  the  fact  that  an  admission  fee  was 
charged  to  hear  them.  The  society  would  have  done 
a  good  thing  for  Eoglish  agriculture,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  these  lectures  and  demonstrations  had  been  entirely 
free,  and  so  have  drawn  a  great  crowd.  To  be  sure, 
one  could  see  the  working  dairy  exhibit,  but  to  sit 
down  on  the  grand  stands,  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  privilege. 

On  two  different  days,  interesting  competitions  were 
engaged  in,  one  of  blacksmiths  in  shoeing  hunters 
one  day  and  draft  horses  the  other,  making  the  shoe 
and  putting  it  on,  and  the  other  a  buttermaking  com¬ 
petition,  both  of  these  competitions  being  open  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

There  was  a  great  show  of  print  butter  and  cheese, 
but  owing  to  the  unsuitable  condition,  the  butter  in 
numerous  instances  melted  badly  and  presented  a 
sorry  spectacle,  although  when  first  shown,  it  made 
a  most  excellent  appearance. 

At  convenient  points  here  and  there  over  the  grounds 
were  placed  toilet  rooms,  providing  excellent  accom¬ 
modations  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Numerous 
eating  rooms  and  stands  were  also  provided,  in  which 
a  first-class  lunch  or  dinner  could  be  secured.  In  my 
experience,  I  have  never  seen  public  caterers  on  fair 
grounds  serve  such  well-prepared,  suitable  food,  as 
was  given  the  public  at  this  English  Royal  Show. 
Another  thing  which  struck  me  as  a  great  convenience 
was  this  :  The  different  railroad  companies  had  fixed 
up  offices  on  the  grounds,  and  established  bureaus  of 
information,  solely  for  travelers.  And  at  points  here 
and  there  about  the  grounds  I  noticed  time  tables  of 
large  size  posted  on  bill  boards,  giving  public  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  movement  of  trains. 

The  implement  exhibit  was  very  large,  and  covered 
much  space,  but  generally,  the  class  of  tools  were 
heavy  and  quite  unsuited  to  American  conditions. 
Two  sheep  shearing  machines  were  in  operation  each 
day,  and  the  crowds  were  so  great  about  them  during 
shearing  time  that  many  people  could  see  nothing  at 
all.  Manchester,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  England, 
contained  an  extra  crowd  during  the  show,  and  street 
cars,  busses,  cabs  and  carriages  conveyed  an  immense 
throng  to  the  grounds  each  day,  regardless  of  cost  of 
admission.  The  City  of  Manchester  itself  gave  the 
show  substantial  financial  encouragement  in  offering 
money  for  prizes,  and  in  every  way  the  masses  showed 
distinct  appreciation  of  their  Royal  Show. 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  6,  1897.  c  s  plumb. 


Statistics  show  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
slowly  changing  their  food.  These  countries  are  im¬ 
porting  more  wheat  and  flour  with  each  year.  In  1896, 
the  United  States  sent  943,073  barrels  of  flour  to  these 
eastern  countries,  and  the  chances  are  good  that  this 
trade  will  increase.  As  the  Japanese  become  bread- 
eaters,  they  will  demand  more  wheat,  and  they  must 
look  to  this  country  for  most  of  their  supply.  It 
seems  like  a  singular  thing  that  the  wheat  market 
of  the  world  should  be  affected  by  a  change  in  the 
food  habits  of  two  eastern  nations. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tub  writer  has  spent  many  a  day  cutting  corn  and  shock¬ 
ing  it  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  with  rye  straw  bands  around 
the  tops,  carrying  the  bundle  of  straw  from  shock  to  shock.  The 
modern  way,  however,  seems  to  be  the  easier  one  of  using  the 
Holdfast  corn  binder.  The  Tie  Co.,  Box  77,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  make 
this  tie,  and  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 

We  fear  that  we  have  caused  Mr.  R.  M.  Welles,  Towanda,  Pa., 
as  well  as  some  of  our  subscribers,  some  annoyance  in  making 
his  advertisement  read  S2  per  1,000  for  celery  plants,  instead  of 
$.1  as  he  wrote  it.  It  was  simply  one  of  those  errors  on  our  part 
that  will  sometimes  be  overlooked  In  proof-reading.  We  trust 
readers  who  ordered  will  excuse  the  error  on  our  part. 

ThERE  is  no  occasion  for  sour  milk,  even  in  hot  weather,  if 
cleanliness  be  observed  in  pails  and  cans,  and  the  milk  properly 
cooled  and  aerated.  The  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  39  Railroad 
Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  send  free  a  little  book  that  gives  useful 
instruction  on  this  matter.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  adver¬ 
tise  their  Champion  coolers,  a  very  good  object,  as  the  cooler  is  a 
most  useful  one. 

Hard  work  with  a  hoe  was  once  the  only  method  of  extracting 
potatoes  from  the  earth.  But  in  this  era  of  advanced  farming 
methods,  the  potato  farmer  is  permitted  to  bang  up  his  hoe,  sit 
in  comfort  and  take  his  ease  on  the  seit  of  a  Dowden  potato 
digger.  It  does  toe  work  swiftly  and  thoroughly  while  the  driver 
directs  the  horses.  These  perfected  implements  are  fully  war  - 
ranted  and  sold  at  a  price  all  can  afford  to  pay.  A  catalogue  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Prairie  City,  la. 

Almost  every  farmer  knows  from  experience  that  the  repair 
of  machinery  costs  more  in  proportion  than  the  original  machine. 
This,  besides  the  loss  of  time  and  patience,  makes  it  desirable  to 
purchase  such  machinery  as  is  subject  to  little  breakage.  The 
ensilage  cutter  should  be  especially  safeguarded,  as  a  single 
breakdown  stops  the  whole  force.  Accidents  will  happen,  and 
carelessness  will  have  its  rewards  in  breakdowns;  but  the  Ross 
cutters  have  been  known  to  run  for  years  without  a  single  acci¬ 
dent,  and  their  capacity  for  work  is,  apparently  without  limit, 
depending  only  on  the  size  of  the  machine,  and  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  feed  it.  It  may  cost  a  trifle  more  than  cheaper 
makes,  but  one  breakage  would,  probably,  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Free  catalogue  from  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  stout  and  cheaply-made  hammock 
for  the  children  is  constructed  from  four 
burlap  sacks,  stitched  together.  A  wide 
hem  should  be  made  at  each  end,  and  a 
barrel  hoop  run  into  this,  stout  ropes 
being  used  for  hanging  it  up  by.  A 
hammock  of  this  kind  will  be  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  children,  who  can 
scramble  in  and  out  as  they  desire. 

* 

A  comfortable  chair  for  the  piazza 
should  always  have  a  back  high  enough 
to  affoid  rest  for  the  head.  The  House¬ 
hold  advises  the  selection  of  a  stout, 
splint-seated  chair  without  rockers,  but 
with  broad  arms.  A  shelf  12  inches  broad 
should  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  right  arm, 
as  a  rest  for  books  or  sewing  materials. 
Below  this,  securely  fastened  to  the 
rounds  of  the  chair,  a  deep  but  narrow 
wicker  basket  should  be  arranged  to 
hold  sewing  materials,  books,  papers, 
etc.  The  piazza  chairs  are  often  finished 
merely  with  a  coat  of  varnish  or  shellac, 
but  a  very  pretty  effect  is  obtained  by 
staining  in  colors  similar  to  those  used 
for  shingle  stains. 

* 

When  considering  the  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  everyday  shoes,  it  is  always  wise 
to  have  two  pairs  for  common  wear, 
using  each  every  other  day.  Changed 
in  this  way,  they  do  not  become  soaked 
with  perspiration,  to  the  material  im¬ 
provement  of  their  lasting  qualities,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  greater  cleanliness. 
If  the  feet  perspire  badly,  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  burnt  alum  sprinkled  in  the  stock¬ 
ings  is  an  advantage.  In  caring  for  the 
shoes,  they  should  always  be  repaired 
before  they  go  too  far,  and  the  heels 
should  never  be  allowed  to  run  over.  If 
nice  buttoned  shoes  are  laid  away  for 
any  length  of  time,  they  should  not  be 
jammed  carelessly  into  a  shoe-bag,  but 
buttoned  all  the  way  up,  and  stuffed 
with  cotton  batting.  Patent  leather 
shoes  should  always  be  kept  in  a  warm 
place  ;  they  are  very  likely  to  crack  in 
cold,  and  must  be  watched  in  cold 
weather.  Housekeepers  who  must  stand 
a  good  deal,  often  suffer  much  from 
tired  and  swollen  feet,  and  this  trouble 
is  much  lessened  by  a  daily  foot-bath, 
followed  by  a  brisk  rubbing  with  a 
moderately  rough  towel.  Professional 
dancers  rub  the  soles  of  tlieir  feet  with 
alcohol  after  bathing  them,  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  practice  will  be  found  comforting  by 
busy  women  who  stand  or  walk  a  good 
deal.  There  are  several  medicated  pow¬ 
ders  which  add  much  to  personal  com¬ 
fort  when  du9ted  inside  the  stockings 
during  warm  weather. 

* 

Butter  and  lard  are  the  fats  most 
freely  used  in  American  kitchens,  yet, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  culinary 
authorities,  these  are  not  only  wasteful, 
but  the  poorest  that  can  be  used  for  fry¬ 
ing  and  similar  purposes.  Butter  re¬ 
quires  a  slow  fire,  and  burns  quickly, 
while  lard  always  leaves  a  fatty  coating 
on  anything  cooked  in  it.  The  best  fry¬ 
ing  fat  is  the  clarified  drippings  from 
roast  beef,  or  from  the  top  of  the  soup 
pot ;  next  to  these,  ranks  beef  suet 
chopped  and  tried  out.  Of  course,  the 
fat  should  be  removed  from  the  soup 
before  vegetables  are  added.  To  clarify 
drippings,  they  should  be  melted  in  an 
iron  vessel  and  allowed  to  stand  on  a 
hot  stove  until  all  the  water  is  boiled  out; 
then  strained  through  muslin  into  a  jar 
kept  for  the  purpose.  Salt  fats  should 
be  put  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  and 
thoroughly  boiled  for  about  an  hour. 
After  this,  the  water  is  cooled,  the  fat 
hardening  into  a  cake  upon  it.  This 
cake  is  removed  and  clarified  like  other 
fat.  Drippings  from  ham,  bacon  or 


sausages  should  never  be  mixed  with 
other  fats,  though  they  will  be  found 
useful  in  cooking  or  fiavoring  some  vege¬ 
tables.  Clarified  chicken  fat  is  very  use¬ 
ful,  but  drippings  from  turkeys,  geese 
or  mutton  should  be  set  aside  for  soap 
grease.  Apart  from  the  characteristic 
flavor,  mutton  fat  is  too  hard  to  be  used 
advantageously  in  general  cooking. 
While  the  careful  saving  of  these  fats 
often  seems  a  small  economy,  it  effects 
a  great  saving  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  _ 

THE  ALADDIN  COOKER. 

M.  L.,  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,asks 
•  for  some  information  regarding 
the  cooker  invented  by  Edward  Atkin¬ 
son.  This,  known  as  the  Aladdin  cooker, 
consists  of  a  hot-air  chamber,  heated 
by  a  kerosene  lamp,  in  which  food  is 
slowly  cooked  during  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Roughly  described,  the 
cooker  consists  of  a  table  or  frame  hav¬ 
ing  a  sheet-iron  top  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle.  Over  this  hole  is  placed  a  slab 
of  soapstone,  or  a  tile,  about  six  inches 
square,  and  one  inch  thick,  resting  upon 
pebbles  or  little  legs,  so  as  to  raise  it 
about  half  an  inch.  A  box  of  boards 
one  inch  thick,  lined  with  tin,  placed 
over  the  slab,  forms  the  oven.  Heat  is 
supplied  by  a  large  kerosene  lamp, 
placed  under  the  stand,  the  chimney  just 
entering  the  hole  below  the  slab.  The 
food  is  placed  in  crocks  or  tin  dishes  in 
the  oven,  and  cooked  for  a  long  time, 
three  to  five  hours  being  allowed  for  a 
stew.  The  cooker  described  above  is, 
of  course,  a  homemade  appliance,  but 
an  article  more  elaborately  made  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  Boston  firm,  being  arranged 
for  from  one  to  five  lamps,  with  oven  or 
hot-air  chamber  of  asbestos.  The  special 
claims  made  for  the  cooker  are  economy 
of  fuel,  absence  of  waste  heat,  and  nutri¬ 
ent  value  of  food  thus  prepared. 

Now  let  us  see  what  may  be  cooked 
with  this  appliance.  Bread  requires 
cooking  for  3  34  hours,  but  the  result  is 
excellent.  Roast  beef  must  be  cooked 
20  or  25  minutes  to  the  pound.  Irish 
stew  is  cooked  in  three  hours  ;  stewed 
potatoes,  3 34  hours  ;  cauliflower,  1% 
hour  ;  baked  apples,  two  hours  ;  stewed 
prunes,  two  hours.  Once  placed  in  the 
oven,  no  further  attention  is  required  ; 
there  is  no  risk  of  burning,  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  especially  urges  the  use  of 
such  a  cooker  by  working  people,  who 
may  start  the  cooker  at  bedtime,  and 
find  a  hot  and  wholesome  breakfast 
ready  for  them  early  the  next  morning. 
Women  who  go  out  to  work,  also,  may 
start  their  dinner  going  before  leaving 
home,  with  full  confidence  that  it  will 
be  well-cooked  and  appetizing  on  their 
return.  Soup,  for  example,  is  especially 
well-cooked  in  this  way,  the  cooking 
process  being  similar  to  that  of  a  Papin’s 
digester.  Discussing  this  mode  of  cook¬ 
ing  with  a  Chicago  working  girl,  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  Aladdin 
cooker  operated  at  Hull  House,  she  ob¬ 
served  that  the  chief  drawbacks,  to  her 
mind,  were  the  first  cost  of  the  cooker, 
and  the  difficulty  of  persuading  women 
to  do  their  cooking  in  a  mode  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed.  Regarding 
the  first  objection,  while  the  cooker,  as 
manufactured  with  the  asbestos  oven, 
costs,  without  the  lamp,  from  $12  up¬ 
wards,  the  appliance  is  not  patented, 
and  any  one  may  copy  it  with  a  home¬ 
made  appliance,  at  small  cost.  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson  did  not  desire  to  patent  his  idea, 
wishing  to  leave  it  free  to  all.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  second  objection,  we  can  only 
hope  to  overcome  it  through  more  thor¬ 
ough  education  in  domestic  science. 
Naturally,  a  woman  whose  chief  idea  of 
cooking  is  a  “  hurry-up  ”  meal  prepared 
on  a  gasoline  stove,  will  think  it  difficult 
to  attempt  such  a  slow  process. 


Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel,  who  has 
used  the  Atkinson  cooker  very  success¬ 
fully,  describes  a  plan  closely  approach¬ 
ing  it  in  her  prize  essay,  Practical  Sani¬ 
tary  and  Economic  Cooking.  She  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
countries  make  extensive  use  of  non¬ 
conducting  substances,  like  wool,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat  from  vessels 
in  which  cooking  is  going  on.  Mrs. 
Abel  made  and  used  a  cooker  modeled 
on  this  principle,  and  found  it  a  very 
useful  thing.  She  used  a  packing-box 
measuring  about  two  feet  each  way,  the 
bottom  being  covered  with  a  layer  of 
closely-packed  wool  four  to  six  inches 
thick.  Inside  this  a  vessel  containing 
meat  or  vegetables  is  placed,  the  contents 
being  at  the  boiling  point.  Oyer  this  a 
thick  woolen  blanket  or  pillow  is  placed, 
the  lid  of  the  box  covering  all.  As  the 
heat  in  the  water  must  finish  the  cook¬ 
ing  already  begun,  the  quantity  must 
be  rightly  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  food  to  be  cooked.  Mrs.  Abel  used 
two  quarts  of  water  to  134  pound  of 
beef,  the  water  being  brought  to  the 
boiling  point,  the  meat  placed  in  it  and 
allowed  to  boil  for  five  minutes,  the  pot 
then  being  tightly  covered,  placed  in 
the  box,  and  allowed  to  remain  three 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
meat  was  tender.  It  would  appear  pos¬ 
sible  to  cook  fruit  sauces  in  this  way, 
with  a  material  saving  of  heat  and  dis¬ 
comfort  during  the  summer. 

To  give  a  further  idea  of  the  practical 
merits  of  the  Atkinson  cooker,  we  may 
quote  from  Mrs.  Abel’s  report  in  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  book,  The  Science  of  Nutri¬ 
tion.  A  dinner  described  consisted  of 
tomato  soup,  beef  stew  with  potatoes 
and  dumplings,  macaroni,  gingerbread, 
and  stewed  fruit.  The  lamp  was  lighted 
at  9  A.  m.,  dinner  being  served  at  1  p.  m. 
The  materials  for  tomato  soup,  and  the 
fruit  to  be  stewed,  were  placed  on  a 
middle  shelf  in  the  oven,  while  below 
were  placed  cookers,  one  containing 
water  for  the  macaroni,  the  other  the 
beef  stew.  The  oven  was  left  closed 
until  12  o’clock,  when  macaroni  and 
gingerbread  were  put  in.  A  little  before 
one  o’clock,  the  dumplings  were  put  on 
top  of  the  stew,  being  steamed  12 
minutes.  Besides  putting  together  the 
materials,  this  dinner  merely  required 
slight  attention  but  once,  between  light¬ 
ing  the  lamp  and  serving  the  meal. 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Aladdin 
oven,  with  cooking  tests,  dietaries,  re¬ 
cipes,  and  tables  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  food  materials,  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  book,  The  Science  of  Nutri¬ 
tion. 


SUNDAY  DINNERS. 

OR  several  years  before  the  babies 
came,  we  rode  three  miles  to  church 
services  every  Sunday,  reaching  home 
about  2  p.  m.,  in  a  semi-starved  condi¬ 
tion.  By  the  time  the  horses  were  fed, 
I  usually  had  a  warm  dinner  on  the 
table.  The  table  was  laid  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  everything  in  readiness  to  warm 
over  or  serve  cold.  Many  things  are 
just  as  good  reheated  as  when  freshly 
cooked,  such  as  meat  stews,  soups  or 
baked  beans.  In  winter,  one  of  these 
usually  served  as  the  one  warm  dish, 
and  with  white  and  brown  bread,  pickles, 
jelly  or  jam,  a  salad  made  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  pie  or  pudding  made  on  Satur¬ 
day,  hot  coffee  or  cocoa,  made  a  satis¬ 
factory  meal. 

In  warming  over  any  food,  I  find  it 
nicer  when  set  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water, 
or  if  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be 
served,  placed  in  the  steamer  over  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  This  takes 
longer  than  when  placed  directly  over  a 
blaze  ;  but  in  winter,  I  place  my  beans, 
soups  or  stews  in  a  stone  jar,  and  this  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water  over  the  heater 


in  the  morning,  and  they  are  ready  to 
serve  when  we  get  home.  The  mince  or 
fruit  pie  is  placed  on  an  asbestos  mat  on 
the  heater,  a  tin  basin  turned  over  it, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  is  freshened  with¬ 
out  heating  the  oven. 

In  summer,  the  warm  dishes  are  usu¬ 
ally  potatoes  warmed  over,  eggs  poached 
or  in  the  form  of  an  omelet,  cooked 
tomatoes  or  other  vegetable  that  bears 
warming  over.  Then  there  is  “  Dutch  ” 
cheese,  made  of  sour  milk,  cold  slaw  or 
a  salad  of  lettuce,  kale,  asparagus  or 
string  beans,  a  platter  of  cold  meat — 
fried  chicken,  roast  beef  or  boiled  ham 
sliced.  Even  salt  pork — a  side  piece 
with  streaks  of  lean — may  make  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  dish.  Place  it  in  plenty  of  cold 
water,  let  boil  an  hour  or  two  according 
to  size.  Take  out,  remove  the  skin,  cut 
gashes  across  the  top,  sprinkle  over 
powdered  sage,  pepper  and  rolled  crack¬ 
ers,  and  brown  in  the  oven.  Slice  when 
cold. 

Summer  desserts  are  some  light  pud¬ 
ding,  custard,  cream  or  fruit.  Being 
three  miles  from  ice,  our  substitute  for 
ice  cream  is  floating  island,  and  when 
served  very  cold  with  cake,  it  makes  a 
nice  hot- weather  dessert.  Place  over  the 
fire  a  quart  of  rich  sweet  milk,  through 
which  is  stirred  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
sugar.  Beat  three  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
separate,  adding  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt  to 
each.  When  the  milk  is  hot,  pour  on 
the  whites,  letting  them  scald  through, 
then  dip  out  on  a  platter.  Add  a  little 
cold  milk  to  the  yolks  and  stir  through 
the  milk.  When  it  just  boils,  remove 
from  the  fire,  and  flavor  with  lemon  or 
vanilla.  When  pretty  cool,  pour  in  a 
glass  dish,  dip  the  whites  over  the  top 
in  “  islands,”  sprinkle  over  a  tiny  pinch 
of  cinnamon,  and  set  on  the  cellar  floor 
(the  farmer’s  refrigerator). 

Cup  custards  and  corn-starch  fruit 
puddings  are  easily  made.  For  the  lat¬ 
ter,  stew  any  dried  or  fresh  fruit  until 
pulpy,  sweeten,  and  thicken  with  corn 
starch  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold 
water.  Serve  cold  with  or  without  cream. 
In  fruit  season,  nothing  is  nicer  than 
berries  served  with  whipped  cream. 

MARY  S.  STELSON. 


Concerning  Bookbinding — S.  H.  G., 
East  Warren,  Vt.,  found  a  difficulty  in 
evenly  trimming  the  edges  of  his  home- 
bound  book  with  the  trimming  device 
given  by  a  subscriber  in  the  February 
number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  he  would 
nail  a  board  to  the  one  on  which  his 
volume  rests,  and  put  the  back  of  the 
volume  straight  and  firm  against  this 
back  board,  holding  it  so  until  the  top 
strip  of  iron  or  wood  is  screwed  down 
tightly,  he  would  be  able  to  keep  his 
volume  from  slipping.  Also,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  blade  of  the 
knife  from  slanting  either  in  or  out 
while  trimming. 

H.  W.  J.,  Cambridge,  O.,  inquires 
about  rounding  the  book.  To  give  the 
“  rounded  appearance  at  the  back,”  the 
volume  is  inclosed  in  a  vise  with  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  extreme 
back  exposed.  The  vise  extends  the 
length  of  the  volume,  and  is  screwed 
upon  it  firmly.  Then  with  a  heavy  mal¬ 
let — made  for  the  purpose — the  extreme 
back  of  the  volume  is  pounded  on  both 
sides  until  they  lap  over  the  edge  of  the 
vise.  The  vise  is  then  removed,  and  the 
volume  shows  two  creases  or  ridges  that 
are  down  the  back  of  bound  books.  In 
putting  on  the  cover  of  the  volume,  let 
the  back  of  the  board  fit  in  this  crease. 
Also,  while  sewing  the  book  in  the  frame, 
push  each  section  of  leaves  as  it  is  sewed, 
close  down  upon  the  other  with  the  fin¬ 
gers,  at  each  of  the  stretched  twines. 
When  this  is  done  well,  the  book  has  a 
tendency  to  round  itself. 

M.  LANE  GRIFFIN. 
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Red  Spider  on  Fuchsia. 


large  and  strong  that  they  bloom  the 
following  year.  These  offsets  may  be 
removed  in  the  fall,  and  planted  in 
essentially  the  same  manner  as  the 
bulbs  themselves,  placing  them,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  separate  bed  or  border.  If 
very  delicate,  they  may  be  planted  in  a 
flat  and  kept  over  winter  in  a  cold  frame. 
Sometimes  the  offsets  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  attached  to  the  parent  bulb,  and 
the  whole  planted  in  the  fall  in  close 
drills.  Though  the  largest  offsets  will 
sometimes  produce  flowers  the  following 
season,  they  usually  require  this  year  to 
make  a  strong  growth.  Lilies  must  not 
be  hurried.  The  tiny  bulblets  of  Lilium 


R.  P.,  Passaic  County,  N. J. — My  fuchsias,  which 
were  blooming  finely  when  first  put  out,  are  now 
showing  signs  of  disease.  The  leaves  look 
whitish  above  and  rusty  underneath,  and  seem 
to  be  dying.  The  plants  are  in  an  open,  sunny 
position. 

Ans. — There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
trouble  is  Red  spider,  a  tiny  sucking  in¬ 
sect  that  affects  plants  in  dry,  hot 
situations.  The  whitish  appearance  of 
the  leaves  is  due  to  their  sucking  out  the 
sap.  The  best  remedy  is  hard  and 
copious  syringing  with  clear  water 
directed  towards  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  When  this  is  done  thoroughly 
and  frequently,  there  is  little  fear  of 
the  insect  gaining  headway.  The  fuchsia 
is  very  likely  to  be  infested  with  this 
pest  in  a  very  open,  sunny  place.  Plants 
suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  Red 
spider  should  not  be  taken  indoors  for 
the  winter,  as  the  insects  multiply  very 
rapidly  in  the  dry  air  of  a  living  room, 
soon  spreading  to  other  plants. 

Diseased  Lilies. 

Reader ,  Delaware. — My  hardy  lilies,  which  have 
done  very  well  in  previous  years,  have  not 
bloomed  this  summer,  and  seem  to  be  dying. 
They  started  up  all  right,  but  the  leaves  became 
spotted  with  brown,  and  afterwards  died  off  en¬ 
tirely;  no  flower  buds  were  formed.  They  are 
the  ordinary  wild  red  lily. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is,  doubtless,  the 
dreaded  lily  disease,  a  fungus  which  is 
extremely  destructive  to  all  garden 
lilies.  Sometimes  it  appears  without 
any  apparent  cause,  but  as  a  rule,  it  is 
more  prevalent  on  low,  damp,  badly- 
drained  soils  than  in  a  higher  and  more 
sandy  situation.  Spraying  with  the 
usual  fungicides  may  act  as  a  preventive, 
but  when  the  disease  once  gains  any 
hold,  the  only  resource  is  to  dig  up  the 
affected  lilies,  root  and  branch,  and  burn 
them.  The  disease  appears  to  be  very 
contagious,  spreading  rapidly  from  one 
plant  to  another.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  Lilium  candidum  and  L. 
longiflorum  are  more  easily  affected 
than  any  other  varieties.  We  would 
recommend  Reader,  in  planting  lilies 
again,  to  select  a  different  part  of  the 
garden  from  that  occupied  at  present, 
and  to  choose  dry,  sandy  ground  if  pos¬ 
sible. 


tigrinum  and  L.  bulbiferum  are  usually 
planted  in  rows  in  a  nursery  bed  for  two 
to  three  years,  then  removed  to  their 
flowering  bed,  where  the  strongest  bulbs 
may  bloom  the  following  year.  The 
planting  of  these  is  the  same,  as  to  time 
and  conditions,  as  the  older  bulbs.  The 
scales  are  treated  like  the  bulbels. 

2.  The  rust  or  canker  of  which  F.  S. 
N.  complains  is  a  very  serious  trouble, 
which  has  annoyed  lily  growers  for  some 
time.  So  far,  it  has  appeared  that  pre¬ 
ventive,  rather  than  remedial  measures, 
are  more  efficacious.  All  affected  bulbs 
should  be  removed  and  burned,  and  a 
different  part  of  the  garden  selected  for 
the  lily  beds.  Damp,  badly- drained 
soil,  where  there  is  the  possibility  of 
stagnant  water,  is  conducive  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  As  in  the  case  of  all  plant  diseases, 
weakness  of  constitution  predisposes  in¬ 
dividuals  to  attack,  and  serious  out¬ 
breaks  of  it  have  been  credited  to  the 
haste  of  growers  who  marketed  their 
bulbs  before  they  were  properly  ripened. 
An  exhaustive  bulletin  on  this  subject 
has  just  been  issued  by  B  T.  Galloway, 
Chief  Department  of  Vegetable  Pathol¬ 
ogy,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  C. 

Hardy  Climbing  Roses. 

.7.  M.  R.,  Dutchess  County ,  N.  K— Is  there  much 
choice  in  hardy  climbing  roses?  Empress  of 
China  has  not  done  well  with  me,  seeming  weak 
and  slow-growing,  and  Queen  of  the  Prairies  is 
too  uneven  in  color. 

Ans. — Empress  of  China  seems  very 
satisfactory  in  many  cases,  so  that  it  is 
possible  that  J.  M.  R.’s  want  of  success 
is  due  to  some  local  cause.  Crimson 
Rambler  is  so  well-known  and  highly 
praised  that  mention  of  it  seems  almost 
unnecessary.  The  comparatively  new 
Dawson  rose  is  a  very  valuable  climber  ; 
its  parents  were  Multiflora  and  Gen. 
Jacqueminot,  giving  it  a  very  vigorous 
constitution.  The  flowers  are  bright 
pink,  produced  in  clusters  of  from  10  to 
40  blooms.  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  a 
Climbing  Tea,  is  most  attractive,  and 
hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  ;  the 
flowers  are  rich  carmine  red,  very  freely 


produced.  Mrs.  Pierce,  an  old-fashioned 
Polyantha  with  blush-white  flowers,  is 
another  good  climber.  Setina,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  climbing  Her- 
mosa,  is  another  useful  and  attractive 
variety. 

J.  M.  R.  should  not  neglect  some  of 
the  single-flowered  climbers.  The  native 
Prairie  rose  (Rosa  setigera)  is  lovely,  and 
worthy  a  place  in  any  garden,  and  the 
little  trailing  Memorial  rose  may  be 
used  in  this  way  to  very  great  advantage. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

The  Everblooming  pea,  Lathyrus 
grandiflorus,  either  on  a  trellis  or 
scrambling  about  in  the  neighborhood 
of  shrubs,  is  another  hardy  old  favorite, 
with  abundant  sprays  of  light  magenta- 
crimson  flowers,  and  there  is  a  white- 
flowered  companion  for  it.  While  lack¬ 
ing  the  fragrance  of  the  Sweet  peas, 
these  are  very  attractive,  and  their 
continuance  year  after  year  makes  them 
a  great  addition  to  the  garden.  They 
need  very  little  care. 

The  common  Tawny  Day  lily  (Hemer- 
ocallis  fulva)  is  very  plentiful  now,  not 
only  in  old  gardens,  but  naturalized 
about  the  edges  of  fields.  The  Japanese 
Day  lily  (II.  Thunbergii)  with  showy 
orange  flowers,  is  more  attractive.  These 
plants  need  the  least  possible  amount  of 
care  and  spread  rapidly.  They  may  be 
increased  by  division  in  the  spring. 
Dumortier’s  Day  lily,  with  fine  orange 
flowers,  and  the  double  Kwanso  variety, 
with  coppery-orange  blooms,  are  less 
common,  and  very  handsome. 

The  familiar  Moonflower,  while  start¬ 
ing  along  since  settled  heat  began,  was 
not  very  encouraging  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  This  vine  likes  warm 
weather  and,  if  started  early  enough  to 
give  strong  plants  for  setting  out,  it 
makes  a  beautiful  display  from  midsum¬ 
mer  on.  Most  of  the  complaints  made 
of  lack  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  Moon- 
flower  are  due  to  weakly  plants,  set  out 
before  settled  warm  weather.  In  a 
sunny  situation  facing  the  southeast,  it 
makes  a  wonderful  growth  during  the 
warm  months. 

Old-fashioned  hollyhocks  are  now  in 
fine  condition,  but  there  is  complaint  in 
some  sections,  of  the  dreaded  Hollyhock 
rust,  which  has  almost  driven  this  plant 
from  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
This  disease  makes  its  appearance  in 
May  or  June,  first  showing  in  small 
yellow  spots  on  stem  and  leaves.  These 
gradually  turn  brown,  becoming  so 
abundant,  if  unchecked,  that  the  leaves 
become  dry  and  scorched,  finally  falling 
off.  The  vigor  of  the  hollyhock  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  fungus,  and  it  becomes 
too  feeble  to  bloom,  even  though  it  may 
not  die  outright.  Preventive  measures 
are  better  than  the  attempt  to  remedy 
the  disease  after  it  has  appeared,  and 
the  plants  should  be  sprayed  with  a 
fungicide,  such  as  Bordeaux  Mixture,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  appear  in  the  spring, 
this  being  repeated  at  internals.  The 
characteristic  rust  spots  are  often  noted 
on  young  plants  offered  for  sale,  and 
such  should  be  rejected. 


Propagation  of  Lilies. 

F.  S.  N.,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.—i.  What  is 
the  most  rapid  mode  of  propagating  lilies?  I 
understand  that  they  will  propagate  slowly  by 
offsets,  if  left  to  themselves;  but  I  wish  to  know 
how  to  increase  them  more  rapidly.  Single 
scales  of  some  varieties  will  produce  bulb3;  at 
what  time  should  the  scales  be  taken  off,  and 
when  and  how  planted  ?  2.  Is  there  any  way  to 
cure  or  prevent  the  rust  of  the  lily  bulbs  that 
causes  them  to  rot  ?  Some  of  mine  planted  last 
spring  were  badly  affected. 

Ans. — 1.  Lilies  are  usually  increased 
by  bulbels,  or  by  small  bulblets,  such  as 
form  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  with  some 
specimens.  Bulb  scales  are  often  used, 
while  some  varieties,  which  produce 
large  and  loose  bulbs,  are  merely  divided 
like  the  crown  of  a  finer  rooted  plant. 
Such  loose  bulbs  as  those  of  Lilium  can¬ 
didum  often  divide  naturally  into  two 
or  more  portions.  The  easiest  method 
of  propagation  is  by  the  offsets  or 
bulbels  which,  in  some  varieties,  are  so 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Add). 


-^  VICTORIES.  ^ 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans.  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS — World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

.‘{41>,5S4  lf<une  Comfort  KnngesSold  to  Jan.  l.st,’97 

ETT  Kange  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO, 
m-  We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods:  also  the 
unequaled  DOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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♦  The  back  break- 

♦  ing  strain,  of 

♦  tub’s-work,  the 

y**^****^-***-**-**!  annoyance  of 
^  half  cleansed  clothes  when  she  uses 

|  THE 

i  Peoria  Washer 

£  It’s  built  on  the  BALL  BEARING  principle 
— no  friction  in  its  wearing  parts.  That’s 
why  it  works  so  easily.  It’s  a  thorough 
cleanser  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  laces. 

Booklet  Free. 

CLARK,  QUIEN  &  MORSE, 

316  W.  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


N.Y.  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

August  23  to  28,  1897. 
$25,000  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds 


Harvest  Excursions! 


AUG.  3  AND  17, 
SEPT.  7  AND  21, 
OCT.  5  AND  19. 


To  the  Farm  regions 
of  the  West,  North¬ 
west  and  Southwest. 
Round  trip  tickets  will 
be  sold  on  dates  named 
at  all  C.,  B.  &  Q.  stations 
and  at  many  Eastern 
points  at  about  half  fare,  good  for  21  days,  stop 
over  allowed  on  going  passage.  Ask  your  local 
agent  for  particulars. 

GO  WEST  AND  LOOK  FOR  A  HOME.  A  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  describing  NEBRASKA  sent 
free  ou  application  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass. 
Agt.,  C.,  B.  Si  Q.  it.  It.,  Chicago. 


A  FARM  LUXURY. 

With  milk  selling  in  the  country  at 
one  cent  a  quart  and  cream  in  propor¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  cheaper  or  more  de¬ 
licious  luxury  than  a  plate  of  ice  cream, 
and  there  are  no  other  people  in  the 
world  who  can  have  it  with  all  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  smoothness  and  freshness  and 
delicacy  as  can  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  This  we  know  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  many  farmers  sell  the  milk  at  one 
cent  a  quart  and  buy  ice  cream  at  30 
cents  a  quart,  and  then  take  an  article 
inferior  to  that  which  they  could  make 
themselves  right  on  the  farm.  All  you 
want  is  a  little  ice  and  a  four-quart 
White  Mountain  Freezer.  We  have 


made  arrangements  to  get  one  for  each 
of  our  readers  that  wants  it  this  month. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  a 
dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yobkkr,  send  his  name  and 
address  and  S3. 25  and  we  will  have  the 
freezer  sent  you  at  once,  and  the  paper 
will  be  sent  your  neighbor  for  a  year. 
This  is  the  exact  cost  of  the  freezer,  so 
you  see  we  pay  you  liberally  for  getting 
the  new  subscription.  This  freezer  is 
made  by  the  White  Mountain  Freezer 
Co.,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  we  will 
guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
This  is  an  especially  liberal  offer  and  is 
only  good  until  August  15  It  will 
positively  not  be  repeated  after  that  date} 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, New  York 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES . 

In  almost  every  neighborhood,  there  is 
some  worthless  locality  known  as  a 
“bone  yard,”  where  dead  horses  and 
other  animals  are  taken  for  burial.  It 
is  generally  some  sterile,  sandy  place 
where  nothing  will  grow.  We  have  such 
a  place  on  Hope  Farm.  It  is  a  field  of 
about  3%  acres,  too  poor  to  grow  any¬ 
thing  but  scrub  blackberries.  About 
five  years  ago,  a  tenant  tried  to  grow 
corn  on  it.  We  could  see,  this  spring, 
where  he  cut  off  the  stalks  not  much 
larger  than  a  lead  pencil.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  the  field  ?  The  fertilizer 
“  experts”  said,  “Plow  it  up,  use  1,500 
pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre, 
and  plant  at  once  to  potatoes  !  ”  That 
might  answer,  but  we  wanted  a  simpler 
and  cheaper  way  of  improving  that  soil. 
On  May  19,  it  was  worked  over  with  a 
Cutaway  harrow.  Before  harrowing, 
we  broadcasted  1,600  pounds  of  basic 
slag  and  500  pounds  of  kainit.  This  was 
mixed  in  the  body  of  a  low  -  down 
wagon,  and  scattered  with  shovels.  It 
was  harrowed  in  with  an  Acme  harrow, 
and  then  3%  bushels  of  Early  Black  cow 
peas  were  broadcasted.  They  were 
worked  in  with  the  Acme,  going  across 
the  previous  harrowing  with  the  teeth 
laid  as  flat  as  possible.  The  peas  sprouted 
quickly,  but  made  slow  growth  during 
the  cold,  wet  weather  of  early  June. 
With  hot  weather,  however,  they  made 
a  sudden  start,  and  now  cover  the 
ground,  standing  about  one  foot  high. 
Last  year,  this  variety  grew  about  18 
inches  high,  and  then  spread  in  long 
vines  over  the  ground.  We  expect  to 
cut  the  crop  for  hay  early  in  August, 
work  up  the  stubble  with  the  Cutaway, 


Ouk  first  Crimson  clover  seed  was 
sown  July  1(5,  in  two  acres  of  Shaker’s 
Early  sweet  corn.  The  seed  was  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  corn — seeding  two 
rows  at  a  time.  After  seeding,  the 
ground  was  lightly  worked  with  a 
diamond-tooth  cultivator.  Behind  the 
cultivator,  we  hung  a  heavy  board  which 
scraped  and  leveled  down  the  cultivated 
soil.  This  light  cultivator  is  excellent 
for  such  work.  A  careful  man  will 
handle  it  so  as  merely  to  scratch  over 
the  surface,  and  that  is  all  that  is  needed 
in  seeding  this  clover.  A  picture  of  the 
cultivator  is  shown  at  Fig.  209.  The 
field  is  poor,  with  streaks  of  open  gravel 
through  it.  The  corn  had  400  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  in  the  drill,  but  is  in 
fairly  good  condition — thanks  to  con¬ 
stant  tillage.  In  the  same  field,  are  two 
acres  of  melons.  Before  planting,  we 
broadcasted  basic  slag  and  muriate  of 
potash  on  this  melon  ground.  At  the 
last  cultivating,  we  expect  to  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  on  this  patch.  We  want 
to  see  whether  the  slag  and  potash  will 
make  much  difference  in  the  growth  of 
the  clover.  We  have,  in  all,  four  bushels 
of  the  clover  seed  to  sow.  This  enables 
us  to  sow  it  in  half  a  dozen  different 
combinations — alone  and  with  various 
other  crops  like  millet,  turnips,  squash 
and  fodder  corn.  We  do  not  expect  the 
best  of  results  in  sweet  corn.  There  is 
likely  to  be  too  much  tramping  in  pick¬ 
ing  off  the  ears,  More  seed  was  used 
than  with  ordinary  field  corn. 

XXX 

The  fine  Minorca  rooster  at  the  head 
of  the  pen  of  Black  Business  birds  died 
last  week.  During  the  hot  weather,  he 
was  taken  suddenly  sick.  The  symptoms 


THE  DIAMOND-TOOTH  CULTIVATOR.  Fie.  209. 


and  sow  tb  e  whole  field  to  Crimson  clover. 
The  cow  pea  is  known  in  the  South  as 
the  “  poor-land  crop.”  On  poor,  sterile 
land,  it  will  make  more  fodder  per  acre 
than  any  other  plant.  On  good  land, 
corn  will  produce  considerably  more 
food,  but  on  poor  land,  the  cow  pea  will 
outyield  even  rye.  We  shall  try  to  see 
what  can  be  done  with  this  old  “  bone 
yard  ”  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
alone,  leaving  clover  and  cow  peas  to 
steal  the  nitrogen  for  us. 

XXX 

I  have  been  watching  some  Italians 
at  work  on  a  road  near  Hope  Farm. 
They  frequently  make  a  meal  off  a  chunk 
of  bread  and  a  large  onion.  They  c:r- 
tainly  eat  but  little  meat,  yet  they  work 
hard,  and  appear  strong  and  rugged. 
One  of  the  boys  at  Hope  Farm  handled 
a  gang  of  negro  laborers  in  Alabama. 
These  men  would  eat  half  a  pound  of 
crackers  and  a  box  of  sardines  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  a  big  ginger  cake  for  dinner, 
and  work  hard  all  day  with  pick  and 
shovel — keeping  in  good  health  and  flesh. 
How  is  it  done  ?  Such  facts  seem  to 
upset  all  our  theories  of  a  “  balanced 
ration.”  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
poorly  and  scantily-fed  children  in  the 
cities  ever  live.  I  notice  something  of  a 
difference  in  the  feeding  habits  of  our 
farm  animals.  One  horse  prefers  corn, 
and  will  do  his  best  work  on  it.  The  other 
wants  oats.  I  notice  the  hens  have  vary¬ 
ing  tastes  and  feeding  habits.  Of  all 
grains,  a  hen  seems  to  prefer  corn.  With 
plenty  of  meat,  cut  bone  and  grass,  I  do 
not  think  a  hen  will  eat  too  much  corn. 
The  best  thing  about  a  balanced  ration 
is  satisfying  the  taste  of  the  hen. 


were  “vomiting”  or  throwing  a  white 
frothy  matter  from  his  mouth,  and  a  bad 
diarrhoea  with  a  greenish  cast.  This 
latter  frightened  the  boys  into  thoughts 
of  “  cholera.”  The  rooster  was  put  in  a 
“hospital”  by  himself  and  kept  from 
food  for  24  hours,  with  ginger  and  nux 
vomica  for  medicine.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at  once.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not 
pay  to  fuss  with  a  sick  bird.  Starvation 
and  nux  vomica  are  about  the  only  sim¬ 
ple  suitable  remedies  for  indigestion. 
Another  Minorca  rooster  was  at  once 
put  into  the  breeding  pen.  One  result 
is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
eggs.  The  last  incubator  hatch  came 
out  July  17.  Out  of  52  fertile  eggs,  we 
got  36  strong  chickens,  which  is  one  ot 
the  best  hatches  thus  far.  The  incu¬ 
bator  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar  close 
by  an  outside  door  which  was  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime.  Twice  during  the 
hatch,  the  lamp  was  blown  out  by  shut¬ 
ting  the  door.  Once  it  was  out  all  night, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  eggs  ran 
down  to  72  degrees.  h.  w.  c. 


SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

Potato  Notes. — In  1894, 1  grew  the  Carman  No. 
1  for  the  first  time,  and  I  thought  it  the  greatest 
potato  out;  but  the  next  two  years  convinced 
me  that  it  was  the  most  fickle  potato  that  I  had 
ever  grown.  The  first  year,  it  did  well  in  the 
field,  and  kept  fairly  well.  The  vines  were  not 
dead  that  year  till  123  days  from  planting,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  blight.  In  1895,  the  vines 
were  dead  111  days  from  planting,  some  blight, 
yield  light,  and  they  sprouted  the  worst  of  any  of 
12  kinds  in  the  cellar.  In  1896,  they  were  ripe  108 
days  from  planting;  blighted  badly,  but  gave  a 
good  crop,  and  have  kept  the  best  of  any  kind  in 
the  cellar  with  the  possible  exception  of  Carman 
No.  3.  They  were  stored  in  exactly  the  same  place 
in  the  cellar  this  year  and  last,  and  I  can’t  ac 


count  for  their  strange  behavior.  I  have,  also, 
grown  the  Sir  William  three  years.  The  first  year 
it  sprouted  badly,  and  it  has  the  last  year,  but 
the  second  year  it  kept  well.  It  is  a  great  potato 
if  it  has  rich,  moist  soil,  but  I  think  it  has  too 
much  foliage  to  stand  a  drought.  I  have  grown 
the  Carman  No.  3  two  years,  and  I  doubt  whether 
I  ever  get  a  variety  that  will  do  better  on  my 
soil.  It  seems  to  do  its  best  on  a  stiff  clay  that 
is  rich  in  plant  food,  but  deficient  in  humus.  If 
the  vines  would  only  stand  up  a  little  longer,  and 
allow  later  cultivation,  it  would  be  about  per¬ 
fect.  That  this  variety  resists  drought  to  a 
greater  extent  than  almost  any  other  kind,  is  my 
experience  and,  I  think,  the  experience  of  nearly 
all  who  have  grown  it  during  a  severe  drought. 
I  believe  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vines 
carry  so  small  an  amount  of  foliage.  A  Carman 
No.  3  vine  of  a  certain  weight  will  have  only 
about  half  as  much  leaf  surface  as  will  a  Sir 
William  vine  of  the  same  weight.  Will  the  plant 
with  large  leaves  use  more  water  than  the  one 
with  small  leaves,  both  having  the  same  quantity 
Of  rOOtS  ?  E.  TULLY. 

Trumbull  County,  O. 

Delaware  County,  Ind.— Weather  hot  and  dry, 
rain  needed.  Thermometer  registers  98  to  106 
degrees  in  the  shade.  Corn  looks  well  in  black 
land,  waist  high ;  on  clay  land  is  small.  Wheat 
mostly  in  shock,  thin  on  ground,  but  well  filled. 
Meadows  of  all  kinds  good.  Pastures  good  for 
the  dry  weather.  w.  A.  h. 

Good  Strawberry  Crop. — I  have  just  harvested 
a  crop  of  Bubach  and  Jessie  strawberries.  From 
414  acres  or  less  I  have  sold  1,02314  bushels  with, 
possibly,  30  bushels  yet  to  pick.  If  the  patch  had 
not  been  frozen  out  in  some  places,  I  think  I 
would  have  picked,  at  least,  1,200  bushels.  My 
Jessie  plants  have  not  looked  right  this  season; 
they  lack  thrift  and  color.  This  crop  was  all 
raised  with  nothing  but  fertilizer,  no  manure 
used.  My  land  is  very  stony  (small  cobbles).  I 
give  good  cultivation  and  use  plenty  of  the  best 
fertilizer.  g.  d. 

Glenco  Mills,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  COLORADO. 

“  Colorado  strawberries,  four  boxes  for  a  quar¬ 
ter!”  has  been  the  cry  on  our  streets  for  four 
weeks  past,  bright,  fresh,  medium-sized  berries, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Carson  City,  39  miles 
from  here,  beyoDd  the  mountains,  had  a  great 
crop.  It  is  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  the  hills  and 
mountains,  and  the  sunshine  together  with  irri¬ 
gation  and  a  naturally  rich  soil  has  told  the 
story.  They  are  mostly  brought  in  spring  wagons, 
and  before  selling  a  berry  they  are  all  looked 
over,  so  no  mashed  ones  are  allowed  in  theboxes. 
As  fine  strawberries  as  I  ever  ate  I  bought  last 
week  (June  25),  seven  full  boxes  for  40  cents, 
crate  and  all.  They  came  fro  m  northern  Colo¬ 
rado.  There  are  a  few  wagons  that  sell  their 
own  berries,  others  buy  them  from  the  grower. 
At  the  same  time  that  fair-sized  berries  were  sell¬ 
ing  four  boxes  for  25  cents,  the  large  berries  (of 
which  one  was  more  than  a  mouthful)  sold  two 
boxes  for  25,  or  15  cents  a  box;  they  were  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  at,  but  one  box  of  the  medium-sized 
fruit  would  go  as  far  as  two  of  the  large  ones; 
the  smaller  berries  pack  in  so  much  closer  and 
there  are  no  cracks.  When  one  has  to  study  the 
problem  of  economy,  there  is  a  great  saving  in 
buying  the  medium-sized  fruit. 

Southern  Missouri  berries  shipped  in|early  were 
very  tart,  mostly  Wilsons,  but  the  Wilsons  raised 
by  one  of  our  marketmen  from  Carson  City  were 
just  a  pleasant  tart,  and  of  such  rich  quality,  in 
fact,  I  could  hardly  believe  they  were  that  variety, 
and  on  inquiry  found  they  were  called  the  Jack- 
son  Wilson  seedling.  Excellent  gooseberries  are 
sold  by  the  growers,  three  quarts  for  25  cents; 
good  measure.  The  wild  strawberry  covers  the 
mountains  now  (June  30)  with  its  white  blossoms. 
The  wild  gooseberry  bushes  are  a  sight  to  behold, 
loaded  down  with  bloom  ;  in  every  little  crevice 
among  the  great  rocks  and  bowlders,  they  find  a 
foothold.  The  cool  air  and  high  altitude  seem 
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One  secret  of  Columbia  superiority  lies 
in  the  infinite  care  taken  to  bring  all  the 
features  into  harmonious  relation.  Well 
rounded  and  thoroughly  adjusted  in  its 
smallest  details  it  may  be  examined  with 
minute  scrutiny, 
with  certainty  of 
finding  construc¬ 
tion  that  is  not 
equalled  nor  even 
approached.  There 
is  beauty  and 
strength  in  every 
line.  ****** 
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to  agree  with  them,  as  we  find  them  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Red  and  black  raspberries 
grow  in  great  profusion,  we  are  told;  they  are 
just  beginning  to  blossom.  Currants,  also,  are 
found  on  these  rocky  slopes.;) 

The  flora  of  these  mountain  wilds  is  something 
wonderful;  in  a  morning  walk  last  week,  I 
counted  no  less  than  21  varieties  —  and  such 
beauties.  A  shrub  resembling  the  snowball  in 
leaf,  with  a  large,  single  white  'blossom  the 
people,  here  call  the  Thimble-berry;  but  it  does 
not  resemble  what  we  called  by  that  name  in 
New  York  State.  It  bears  a  large,  dark  red  berry, 
fiattlsh  in  shape,  I  am  told.  It  is  a  beautiful 
shrub,  and  would  be  an  ornament  on  any  lawn. 
This  great  Cripple  Creek  district  is  the  geologist’s 
and  botanist’s  paradise.  Elegant  specimens  of 
Colorado  spruce  and  pine  are  found  here,  and 
the  mountains  are  clothed  with  a  growth  of 
aspen  where  the  fir  trees  have  been  cut  off.  This 
is  a  strange  and  wonderful  land. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Ill  -  health  is  the 
“Sword  of  Damocles ” 
that  hangs  suspended 
by  a  slender  thread 
above  the  heads  of 
thousands  of  men.  In 
the  end-of-the-century 
rush  and  crush,  men 
forget  and  neglect 
everything  but  money¬ 
getting.  They  forget 
5  that  the  facility  for 
money  -  getting  is  in 
the  long  run  dependent  upon  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.  The  man  who  is 
too  busy  with  his  business  to  spare  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  look  after  his  health,  will  eventu¬ 
ally  lose  both  health  and  business.  A  man 
may  be  in  too  big  a  hurry.  The  man  who 
would  be  permanently  successful  should 
take  time  to  eat,  time  to  digest  his  food, 
time  to  sleep,  and  time  to  look  after  the 
most  precious  endowment— his  health. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is 
the  best-known  medicine  for  the  over¬ 
worked  man  or  woman.  It  keeps  the  sys¬ 
tem  toned  up.  It  makes  the  digestion  per¬ 
fect,  the  appetite  keen,  and  the  bowels  reg¬ 
ular.  It  makes  blood— pure,  rich,  life- 
giving  blood — and  lots  of  it.  It  builds  flesh 
and  muscle.  It  invigorates  the  nerves. 
Thousands  have  testified  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  its  nse.  Druggists  sell  it 


I  have  used  quite  a  number  of  bottles  of  your 
medicines  and  nave  received  a  great  deal  of 
benefit  from  them,"  writes  Urban  Howell,  Esq., 
ef  Tallmanville,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  "In  1880  I  took 
six  bottles  of  *  Golden  Medical  Discovery,' and  It 
cured  me  of  the  aalt-rheum  so  that  It  did  not 
break  out  again." 

“The  People’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser”  is  a  well  named  book.  It  is  all 
that  its  title  implies.  It  has  proved  a 
daily  help  in  over  a  million  families. 
The  book  contains  1,008  pages — over  300 
illustrations.  680,000  copies  of  this  book 
have  been  sold  at  $1.50  each.  Now  an  edi¬ 
tion,  in  heavy  paper  covers,  is  to  be  given 
away  to  whoever  will  send  21  cents  in  one- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  only. 
Address,  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  copy  in  fine 
cloth  binding  may  be  had  for  10  cents  extrk 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EX¬ 
PERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  COUNCIL. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations,  was  held  in  the  city  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  beginning  July  13.  There  were  150 
delegates  present,  representing  40  Sta'es  and 
territories  of  the  Union;  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  were  also  represented.  The  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  association  is  to  consider  and  discuss 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  successful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  colleges  and  stations  under 
its  jurisdiction,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
mutual  cooperation.  The  work  of  the  association 
is  mainly  done  by  standing  and  special  com¬ 
mittees,  to  which  certain  specific  subjects  are 
assigned. 

To  facilitate  the  work  and  cover  more  largely 
the  ground  occupied  by  college  and  station,  the 
association  is  divided  into  five  sections,  each 
with  its  chairman  and  secretary.  These  sections 
are  as  follows:  1,  On  College  Work;  2,  On  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Chemistry;  3,  On  Horticulture  and 
Botany;  4,  On  Economic  Entomology;  5,  On 
Mechanic  Arts.  In  addition  to  the  reports  and 
papers  presented  to  the  various  sections,  many 
questions  of  common  interest  are  discussed  in 
general  session.  Special  addresses  and  papers 
are  also  given  before  the  whole  association. 
Among  some  of  the  more  interesting  reports  was 
one  on  Courses  of  Study  in  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Indexing  Agricultural  Literature;  The  Relation 
of  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station  to  Farmers’  Institutes  and  Cooperation 
in  Seed  Testing. 

To  illustrate  how  the  various  committees  are 
called  into  existence  and  the  work  they  ac¬ 
complish,  a  brief  account  of  the  last-named 
report  is  given.  At  a  meeting  of  the  association 
held  in  Washington,  in  1896,  a  memorial  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  experiment  station  directors 
of  the  United  States  was  presented,  requesting 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  experts  in 
seed  testing  to  devise  and  adopt  a  standard  form 
of  seed-testing  apparatus  and  method  of  proce- 
dure’for  use  in  all  American  stations.  In  response 
to  this  request,  the  association  ordered  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  formulate  rules  for 
seed  testing  which  might  be  published  for  the 
guidance  of  the  stations  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  reported  to  the  association  at  its  next  annual 
meeting  for  any  further  action  deemed  advisable 
at  that  time.  The  committee  appointed  consisted 
of  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Connecticut,  Prof.  G. 
McCarthy,  of  North  Carolina,  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazen- 
by,  of  Ohio,  Dr.  G.  H.  Hicks,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and  Prof.  F  W. 
Card,  of  Nebraska.  After  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence,  the  committee  met  in  Washington  and 
formulated  a  series  of  rules  for  seed  testing,  in¬ 
cluding  directions  for  sampling  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  germinating  test.  In  this  work,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  aided  by  replies  to  a  circular  of 
inquiry  received  from  officers  of  25  experiment 
stations  which  had  engaged  in  seed  investigation. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  detailed  rules  thus 
adopted  are  in  every  particular  the  easiest  and 
the  best.  They  are  regarded  as  provisional,  and 
will,  probably,  need  more  or  less  modification 
hereafter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  work  of  this  committee  will  greatly  aid  in 
systematizing  seed  investigation  in  this  country, 
and  will  aid  in  establishing  methods  by  which 
farmers  and  other  purchasers  of  seeds  through¬ 
out  the  country  may  be  protected  from  fraud. 

Another  subject  that  elicited  much  discussion, 
and  to  investigate  which  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  is  the  question  of  “  needed  reforms  in 
fertilizer  inspection”,  the  idea  being  that  the 
time  has  come  when  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  unify  the  various  State  laws  in  regard  to  fer¬ 
tilizer  control.  A  point  which  excited  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  was  the  best  method  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  fertilizer  control.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  by  manufacturers  that  whatever  system 
of  taxation  is  levied  on  them  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  Inspection,  it  would  in  the  end,  be 
paid  by  the  farmers  or  those  using  the  fertilizers, 
the  additional  expense  being  charged  in  the 
price  paid.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  shown  that 
fertilizers  which,  in  certain  States,  are  required 
to  pay  a  tax  of  50  cents  a  ton,  were  sold  to  the 
farmers  at  precisely  the  same  price  as  in  other 
States  where  no  inspection  tax  was  levied.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  inspection  tax 
should  be  no  higher  than  merely  sufficient  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  inspection.  But  this  and  other 
questions  will  be  fully  considered  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association. 

Among  the  addresses  before  the  general  ses¬ 
sion,  three,  at  least,  were  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion.  The  annual  address  by  the  president,  Geo. 
T.  Fairchild,  of  Kansas,  was  an  interesting  his¬ 
torical  and  analytical  view  of  the  development 
or  evolution  of  agricultural  education  in  this 
country.  The  beginning  dated  back  to  a  course 
of  lectures  given  to  what  was  termed  “  a  school 
of  agriculture  ”  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  just  40 
years  ago.  The  progress  since  that  initial  step 
was  marked  by  three  distinct  phases  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  first  was  education  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  second,  education  in  agriculture,  and 
the  third,  education  by  agriculture. 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  of  London,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  trust,  delivered 
a  very  suggestive  address  upon  the  results  of 
the  Rothamsted  experiments.  Prof.  Armstrong, 
by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  immense  charts,  showed 
the  effect  of  different  fertilizers  upon  wheat  and 
barley  for  a  period  of  over  50  years.  The  average 
results  from  the  different  applications  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  extending  over  so  long  a  period,  were  of 


great  interest,  but  no  report  can  do  the  subject 
justice. 

A  very  carefully  prepared  address  on  beet- 
sugar  production  was  given  by  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  address  was 
illustrated  throughout  by  stereoptican  views,  and 
was  equally  Interesting  and  profitable.  Some  of 
the  points  made  were  the  following:  It  is  possible 
to  raise  enough  beets,  if  properly  cultivated, 
upon  a  tract  of  1,000,000  acres,  to  furnish  all  the 
sugar  needed  by  the  United  States.  Those  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  temperature  averaged  70  degress 
or  over  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  are  those  in  which  the  beet  can  be  most 
successfully  grown.  The  sugar  beet  is  in  itself  a 
most  valuable  experiment  station.  It  is  teach¬ 
ing  the  farmers  something  of  scientific  methods 
of  work,  and  these  methods  are  being  applied  to 
other  crops.  The  great  difficulty  in  beet-sugar 
production  in  this  country  is  in  the  strictly  agri¬ 
cultural  side  of  the  industry.  The  farmers  must 
be  educated  in  the  best  methods  of  raising  the 
beets.  There  is  no  lack  of  capital  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  ought  to  furnish  this  education 
and  training.  william  k.  lazknby. 


MARKETS. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  24,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice .  1  25@1  39 

Medium,  choice . 87%@  — 

Pea,  choice  .  93®  9S 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  80@82% 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  30®  — 

Red  Kidney,  choice  . 1  750  1  77% 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  30@l  6J 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  90®  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  Oo@l  07 

Lima,  Cal.,  760  lbs) .  . 1  20® l  22% 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel .  ..87%@  91) 
Bags,  per  bushel . 82%@  85 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 15  0— 

Western,  firsts .  . 14  @  - 

Western,  seconds . 12  @13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @11% 

State,  finest . 15  @— 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 11  @14 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fanoy . 14  @- 

Flrsts . 12%  913 

Seoonds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 13%@14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 11  @13 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras . 12  @12% 

Firsts . 10%  911 

Seoonds .  9%  ®  10 

Western  factory,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts .  9%@10 

Seconds .  .  8%@  9 

Thirds .  7  @8 

CHEESE — NEW. 

State,  full  oream,  large,  choice .  7%@  7% 

Good  to  prime .  6  @  6% 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6 %@  — 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  3  @  4 

Full  skims .  2%@  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  seleoted, per  do*  14  @  15 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  12%@  13 

Western,  choice .  It  @  12 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  39  doz  case.l  60  @2  25 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 1  35  @1  50 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case .  60  ®1  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . 5  @5% 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

Common,  per  lb .  3  @  4% 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  194@  2% 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2%@  3 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb .  l%@  l% 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb . 1%@  1 94 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9%@10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 12  @12% 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  4  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895.  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Va.,  new,  per  bbl  . 1  00@2  00 

Md.  ami  Del.,  new,  oer  crate .  39@  76 

Nearby,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  7£@2  25 

Jersey,  windfall,  per  bbl .  7o@l  25 

Blackberries,  per  quart .  2®  6 

Cherries,  per  id  .  3®  6 

Currants,  per  quart .  2®  3 

Grapes,  8.  C.  and  Ga  ,  per  carrier . 1  75@4  00 

Huckleberries,  per  quart.  . .  6@  9 

Peaches,  Southern,  per  carrier . 1  00@3  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  40@  75 

Maryland,  per  basket  .  50@1  00 

Pears,  LeConte.  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Plneajp'es,  per  100 . 3  00@0  00 

Piums,  Wild  Goose,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Rasuberiles,  per  quart .  2@  6 

Muskmelons,  per  basket . 1  00®  1  50 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100  . 10  00@25  CO 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . . . 85  @86 

Rye . 41  @42 

Barley  feeding . 27  @31 

Barley  malting . 36  @42 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 31  @— 

Oats . 21  @— 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  60@  9  00 

Tlmothv .  2  85®  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @76 

No.  2 . 70  @72% 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 65  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 60  @55 

Salt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

8hort  rye . 56  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4%@  6% 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  .  .  3%@  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  oer  lb .  5  @5% 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 60  @— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  8  @9 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  4  @  5 

Medium  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  2  @  4% 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 10  @11 

Crop  Of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  8  @  9 

German,  1896 . 18  @26 


MEATS — DRB88  ED . 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  8  @  8% 


Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  7% 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  6% 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  6% 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  4% 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  394®  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  294®  3 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3% 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2%@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new,  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  5%@  — 

POTATOBB. 

Long  Island  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  12@2  37 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  Rose  No.  1 . 2  0l)@2  37 

Va.  and  N.  C.,  Chill  Red.  No.  1 . 1  8702  12 

White  . 2  00@2  25 

N.  C.  Red  sweet,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  76 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  11  @  14 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  10%S  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10% @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10%9  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6%9 

Turkey!,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  40  @  70 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  63 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  16  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  13  @  16 

Phlla.,  3%  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  17  @  18 

Western,  per  lb  .  .  12  @  15 

Fowls,  Stats  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  11  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  0  5% 

Ducks.  Eaitern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Geese,  Eastern .  13  @  16 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  23  @1  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  75  @1  12 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  local,  per  100  bnnehes . 1  60@1  75 

Cabbage.  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  60@2  00 

Celery,  fancy, large,  per  doz .  .  65@1  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  doz .  20@  50 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100  .  60@  93 

Cuoumbers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  basket .  60@  75 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  30®  49 

Norfolk,  oer  bbl .  76@1  25 

Phi  adelptila,  per  %-bbl  basket .  60®  75 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  l.OCO . 1  50@3  00 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  %-bbl  box .  75@1  26 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  60@2  CO 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  40@  60 

Local,  per  bbl . l  00@1  60 

Onions,  N.  C.  and  Ky.,  per  bbl . 1  50@l  76 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  63@  80 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75@3  50 

Orange  County  Red,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Peas,  per  bag  . l  50@1  76 

Peppers,  South  Jersey,  per  bushel  crate _  50®  75 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate .  76@l  25 

Yellow,  per  barrel .  50@1  00 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  wax,  per  bag . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey  wax,  per  %-bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Tematoes,  Maryland,  per  carrier .  75@1  60 

Jersey,  per  box  .  76@1  50 

South  Jersey,  per  orate .  30@  60 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 25  @— 

XX  and  above .  24  @— 

X .  21  @22 

Michigan,  X  and  above . 19  @— 

No.  i . 22  @- 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 40  @43 

Spring,  med . 35  @37 

Fall,  fine . 33  @34 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring,  Northern. 36  @39 

Southern . 35  @37 

Fall .  23  @33 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 36  @40 

Valley  . 34  @37 

Territory  8taple,  scoured  basis . 38  @45 

Kentucky,  ladiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 19  @21 

Clothing . ;8  @20 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  24.889  oans  of  milk, 
167  oans  of  condensed  milk  and  780  cans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.06  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


A  Woman  Saved. 


A  CASE  OF  INTEREST 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN. 

Mrs.  Henry  Younghans  Tells  a  Story  of  Suffer¬ 
ing,  and  How  She  Was  Cured. 


From  the  Evening 

Mrs.  Henry  Younghans,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
resides  at  1003  Grand  River  Avenue,  said  :  “  Ever 
since  our  last  little  one  came  I  was  an  invalid. 
For  years  I  have  had  the  most  painful  experience 
and  would  have  to  lie  down  most  of  the  time. 
After  the  last  baby  was  born  I  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  to  my  housework.  I  could  hardly  stand  up 
and  had  dizzy  spells.  I  wanted  to  sleep  all  the 
time  and  was  treated  by  several  of  the  best 
physicians.  I  would  have  the  most  fearful 
cramp,  for  which  hot  applications  were  used.  I 
used  these  hot  applications  until  I  blistered  my¬ 
self  severely. 

“Before  our  child  was  born  I  had  been  a 
strong,  healthy  woman  and  was  scarcely  ever 
sick.  After  he  was  born  I  grew  weak  and  thin, 
and  received  scarcely  any  help  from  the  medicine 
left  by  the  doctors.  They  said  I  was  not  properly 
cared  for  and  that  the  baby  was  too  strong  for 
me.  My  back  seemed  to  be  breaking  and  I  was 
scarcely  ever  without  a  severe  headache.  Could 
not  tell  you  how  many  different  prescriptions  I 
have  taken,  but  every  doctor  had  a  different  plan 
of  treating  my  case.  I  wore  supports  and  laid 
for  weeks  with  my  limbs  elevated,  but  without 
avail.  One  day  my  husband  suggested  that  I  try 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  as  he 
had  'read  several  articles  in  the  paper  about 
women  who  had  been  helped  by  them.  I  was  dis¬ 
couraged  and  thought  I  must  always  be  an  in¬ 
valid,  but  said  I  would  try  them  after  I  had 
taken  the  bottle  of  medicine  I  was  then  using. 

“  A  few  days  after  he  brought  me  in  a  box  and 


News,  Detroit,  Mich. 

asked  me  to  give  them  a  trial.  I  started  taking 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  that  day 
anil  put  the  other  medicine  away,  thinking  it 
would  please  him  if  I  tried  the  pills.  Before  I 
had  taken  one  box  I  felt  better.  My  husband 
noticed  the  improvement  and  bought  two  more 
boxes.  I  kept  on  using  them  until  I  had  taken 
four  boxes,  and  I  was  entirely  cured.  I  keep 
them  in  the  house  now  and  use  them  occasionally, 
as  they  are  a  great  help  to  all  women.  You 
would  not  have  known  me  two  years  ago.  What 
I  am  to-day  is  owing  to  Dr.  Williamr’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.” 

(Signed)  Mbs.  H.  Younghans. 

Mrs.  H.  Y'ounghans,  being  duly  sworn,  states 
that  she  has  read  the  above  and  that  it  is  true  in 
every  particular. 

Robert  E.  Hull,  Jr.,  Notary  Public. 

Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  not 
a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense  that  the  name  im¬ 
plies.  They  were  first  compounded  as  a  pre¬ 
scription  and  used  as  such  in  general  practice 
by  an  eminent  physician.  So  great  was  their 
efficacy  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  They  are  now  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  are  sold  in  boxes  (never 
in  loose  form  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  the 
public  are  cautioned  against  numerous  imita¬ 
tions  sold  in  this  shape)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six 
boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists 
or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Med.  Co. 


CARTERET  RIDCPT 
FERTILIZERS  Ulfllft.Ul 

Small  lots  for  cash,  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
Bone,  $23;  Acid  Phosphate  (14  percent)  $9;  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  fall  crops,  $13  50.  All  grades  and  formu¬ 
las  in  proportion. 

EASTERN  FARM  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreinn  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STRBE'l,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


GET  YOUR  BERRY  CRATES, 

BUSHEL  BOXES,  etc.,  from  FRED.  E.  GOTT.Spen- 
cerport,  N.  Y.  They  are  the  strongest  and  host  in 
the  market,  Send  for  Catalogue. 


COD  CA|  C-An  ele«ant  10-acre  vineyard  in 
lUn  wHIali  country,  made  especially  for  grape 

culture,  together  with  house  and  lot  in  beautiful 
little  city.  Vineyard  1,300  feet  from  city  limits 
Price  increasing  monthly.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Address 

W.  E.  PLAYTKR,  krulthnrst,  Ala. 


Here  is  a  Chance !  from  Hannibal, 

Mo.— population.  16,000— all  In  cultivation.  Bra  .  new 
six-room  house;  outbuildings,  water.  Hannibal  has 
six  railways.  Price.  $2,700. 

ABNER  8.  SMITH.  Box  162,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


T-'  Tp  T  T  I  'T'  C  VEGETABLES, 
JP  TV  U  1  I  U  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports.  References, 
efC.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS.  BROTHER  &CO. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

WHAT  AILS  THE  WOODEN  HEN? 

THE  FEATHERED  BIRD  BEATS  HER. 

Our  experience  with  the  incubator  this  past 
season  has  not  been  entirely  successful.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  die  in  the  shell  after  about  two 
weeks’  incubation;  some  pick  the  shell  and  die, 
and  a  few  live  feebly  along  for  a  day  or  two  and 
then  die.  When  testing  out  at  the  fifth  day,  we 
cannot  find  as  many  fertile  eggs  as  we  can  find 
under  the  hens  at  the  same  time,  when  the  eggs 
are  taken  from  the  same  pens.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  us  what  are  the  probable  causes 
for  these  results  V  In  your  opinion,  should  the 
ventilation  in  the  incubator  be  above  or  below 
the  eggs?  Will  you  give,  in  a  few  words,  what 
you  have  found  to  be  the  most  important  things 
connected  with  running  an  incubator  ? 

Mr.  Wyckoff  Has  Good  Results. 

My  experience  lias  been  to  find  fully 
as  large  a  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  in  the 
incubator  as  under  hens,  the  eggs  all 
being  from  the  same  breeding  pens.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  air  should  enter 
the  incubator  above  the  egg  trays,  and 
pass  down  through  them  on  its  way  out. 

I  aim  to  run  my  machines  as  near  103 
degrees  as  possible  all  through  the  hatch, 
cool  the  eggs  after  the  second  day,  from 
10  minutes  to  an  hour  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  and  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  in  the  machine, 
never  allowing  them  to  go  below  85  de¬ 
grees,  and  dry  the  eggs  down  so  that  the 
air  cell  corresponds  in  size  to  those  un¬ 
der  hens  set  at  the  same  time  in  a  fairly 
dry  situation.  I  very  seldom  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  any  water  in  the  moisture 
pans,  and  have  used  none  at  all  this 
season. 

The  Greatest  of  These  Is  “Moisture.” 

There  are  vastly  more  theories  than 
well-established  facts  about  incubation. 
You  will  discover  that  it  is  quite  as 
much  an  art  as  it  is  a  science.  Though 
I  have  had  some  good  hatches,  I  doubt 
whether  we  have  yet  a  man  and  an  in¬ 
cubator  that  can  do  as  perfect  hatching 
as  a  good  hen.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
fact  that  we  can  hatch  so  many  eggs  at 
once  with  so  little  care,  the  incubator 
has  come  to  stay  and  is  a  success.  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  safe  conclusions  as  to 
the  failure  of  any  hatch,  because  so 
many  factors  are  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  :  First,  the  temperature  ;  second, 
moisture  ;  third,  airing ;  fourth,  turn¬ 
ing  ;  fifth,  strength  of  the  germ,  any 
one  of  which  may  have  been  responsible. 
I  believe  that  moisture  has  more  to  do 
with  poor  hatches  than  any  one  other 
factor,  or  all  others  combined,  and  it  is 
the  one  that  varies  most  from  day  to 
day  with  climatic  conditions,  and  the 
one  most  difficult  to  determine  and  regu¬ 
late.  I  believe  that  we  should  seek  not 
to  evaporate  the  egg  down  to  a  certain 
amount,  but  rather  that  the  air  be  of 
such  a  condition  of  humidity  that  evap¬ 
oration  does  not  take  place  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  My  best  hatches  have  nearly  al¬ 
ways  been  in  a  rather  damp  cellar.  It 
is  my  notion  that  the  oil  from  the  hen’s 
body,  and  the  exudations  from  the  egg 
naturally  fill  the  pores  and  check  evap¬ 
oration,  while  chemical  action  of  the 
growing  chick  uses  the  water  of  the  egg. 
You  very  likely  have  observed  the  vel¬ 
vety  gloss  of  eggs  that  contain  strong 
chicks.  My  only  guide  in  regulating 
moisture  is  to  feel  the  air  when  I  open 
the  incubator  doors.  It  should  have  a 
warm,  humid  touch  and  a  live  smell. 
With  some  seasons,  especially  early  in 
the  spring,  hardly  any  water  is  used  in 
the  machines  until  the  last  days,  while 
later  on,  in  a  dry  time,  all  the  pans  nearly 
are  used,  especially  in  a  dry,  variable 
place.  We  have  always  had  the  best  re¬ 
sults  when  we  kept  the  temperature 
nearly  constant  at  103  degrees  through¬ 
out,  being  very  careful  not  to  overheat 
at  any  time,  and  not  to  let  the  tempera¬ 
ture  fall  below  103  degrees  at  batching, 
but  rather  to  keep  it  a  little  higher  at 
that  time.  When  the  chicks  are  nearly 
through  hatching,  unless  the  tempera¬ 
ture  be  kept  up,  it  will  fall  because  of 
less  activity  of  the  chickens,  and  as  a 
consequence,  many  will  not  come  out 


that  might  otherwise  have  done  so.  egg  against  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  At 
With  the  hen,  this  constant  temperature  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  day,  there 
is  not  true.  I  found  with  glass  eggs  was  a  vigorous  picking  of  shells  in  all 
which  had  little  thermometers  inside,  parts  of  the  drawers,  showing  that  I  had 
that  the  temperature  varied  according  the  heat  evenly  distributed  in  all  parts 
to  its  position  under  the  hen,  from  of  the  pan,  since  the  position  of  the  eggs 
85  to  105  degrees,  and  that  the  body  had  not  been  changed  during  the  experi- 
temperature  of  six  incubating  hens  as  ment  except  to  turn  them  on  the  springs 
shown  by  a  clinical  thermometer,  varied  once  every  24  hours, 
from  102  to  108  degrees.  The  hatch  was  disappointing,  how- 

I  like  to  turn  twice  daily,  and  to  keep  ever,  since  I  got  only  a  little  over  100  of 
the  little  ends  down.  Scarcely  any  ven-  what  horsemen  would  call  “standing 
tilation  is  given,  but  the  eggs  are  aired  and  sucking  colts.”  The  rest  either  died 
while  turning,  and  during  the  heating-  before  they  got  out,  or  else  died  within 
up  period,  the  last  half  of  the  time,  they  a  couple  of  days.  I  can  usually  do  much 
are  cooled  for  several  minutes.  If  you  better  than  that  with  hens, 
should  ask  the  above  questions  of  sev-  As  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  I  con- 
eral  experienced  persons,  I  am  sure  that  fess  I  do  not  know.  I  am  inclined  to 
you  would  get  answers  no  two  of  which  think  that  it  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  of 
would  be  alike.  We  only  think  we  know,  heat,  although  it  did  not  vary  except 
and  each  one  studying  with  different  between  100  and  105  degrees.  There  is, 
machines  under  his  own  peculiar  condi-  probably,  some  animal  magnetism  in 
tions,  has  arrived  at  his  own  particular  natural  incubation  which  we  shall  find 
conclusions.  I  cannot  suggest  any  cause  it  hard  to  imitate.  I  shall  try  again 
for  chicks  dying  in  the  shell  other  than  with  more  uniform  heat.  The  thermostat 
has  been  given  already  in  a  general  way.  which  I  use  is  immersed  directly  in  the 
Moisture  !  moisture  !  moisture  !  see  that  pan  of  water,  and  can  easily  be  increased 
it  is  right.  If  it  is  too  dry,  the  circu-  in  sensitiveness  fourfold  or  even  tenfold 
latory  tissues  which  ramify  about  the  if  necessary.  As  a  brooder,  I  am  satis- 
shell  membrane  for  the  blood  to  oxidize  fled  that  the  blood-warm  pan  of  water 
(I  only  guess  at  this)  cannot  work  and,  will  be  a  success.  This  last  hatch  of 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  eggs  are  kept  100  chicks  is  now  about  a  week  old,  and 
so  wet  that  moisture  drips  on  the  win-  it  is  interesting  to  look  in  on  the  little 
dows,  the  chicks  may  almost  completely  chaps  at  night.  Part  will  be  found 
fill  the  shell.  As  to  ventilation  above  squatted  down  on  the  floor  and  part 
or  below,  I  don’t  know.  Don’t  get  the  standing  up  with  their  backs  pressed 
notion  that,  because  I  have  had  a  good  against  the  warm  pan,  evidently  dream- 
deal  of  experience,  I  always  succeed,  ing  of  their  mothers.  If  a  chick  begins 
because,  this  year  in  a  new  incubator  to  feel  chilly,  he  does  not  have  to  hunt 
cellar  that  heaved  and  thawed  and  cov-  around  for  his  brothers  and  sisters  in 
ered  with  water,  we  had  the  worst  sue-  order  to  huddle  in  a  corner  for  addi- 
ccss  in  my  experience.  The  insurance  tional  warmth.  He  only  has  to  straighten 
companies  made  us  remove  the  incu-  out  his  knee  joints  to  bring  his  back 
bators  from  the  old  place  in  the  house,  against  the  warm  pan.  Ventilation,  in 

jamks  e.  rice.  my  case,  was  necessarily  from  below. 

I  might  have  had  too  much  moisture 
What  0.  W.  Mapes  Says.  during  the  hatch,  as  it  stood  in  drops  on 

My  experience  with  incubators,  as  the  doors  the  last  two  days,  and  the 
yet,  has  been  too  limited  for  my  opinions  chicks  dried  very  slowly. 

to  be  of  any  value  to  others.  My  ex-  Touch  the  Old  Hen. 

perience  in  raising  chicks,  as  you  know, 

has  been  mostly  confined  to  natural  in-  I  am  in  the  same  boat  as  you  are  as  to 
cubation.  I  got  the  incubator  fever,  artificial  incubation,  and  cannot  answer 
however,  something  over  a  year  ago,  and  your  questions  intelligently.  I  fear  none 
started  out  on  a  tour  of  investigating  as  of  the  manufacturers  of  incubators  can, 
a  preliminary  step.  After  visiting  some  as  yet,  hold  a  candle  anywhere  near  a 
of  the  largest  broiler  farms,  where  I  good  sitting  hen.  Put  there  are  so  many 
found  in  use,  as  a  general  thing,  the  hot-  poor  hens  that  will  do  everything  but 
water-pipe  system  of  brooding,  I  said  to  sit  properly,  that  1,000  eggs  set  in  ma- 
myself  on  my  way  home,  “  You  don’t  chines,  even  though  they  do  not  work 
want  any.  They,  evidently,  can  hatch  quite  satisfactorily,  will  usually  give  as 
chickens  pretty  well,  but  they  do  not  many  chicks  as  1,000  eggs  under  hens, 
raise  them  successfully.”  Before  the  and  a  machine  will  sit  when  you  can 
train  stopped,  however,  I  decided  to  try  find  no  hens.  Much  more  care  should  be 
whether  I  could  build  a  better  brooder  paid  to  the  breeding  of  stock  so  as  to  get 
than  any  I  had  seen.  My  idea  was  to  the  very  strongest  kind  of  a  germ,  as 
fill  a  metal  pan  with  blood-warm  water,  machines  will  not  hatch  nearly  as  weak 
hold  it  automatically  at  blood  heat,  and  germs  as  a  hen.  A  uniform  heat  and 
allow  the  chicks  to  get  the  necessary  one  that  will  not  bring  out  ducks  or 
amount  of  heat  by  pressing  their  bodies  chicks  ahead  of  time,  I  think  the  most 
up  against  the  warm  bottom  of  the  pan,  important ;  102  degrees  on  a  reliable 
thus  warming  their  bodies  by  actual  thermometer  will  give  me  a  good  many 
contact  as  in  natural  brooding,  instead  more  birds  than  103  degrees.  If  your 
of  by  radiated  heat  as  in  those  I  had  hatch  is  all  over  at  the  end  of  the  21st  or 
seen.  I  went  to  work  in  spare  minutes  28th  days,  except  three  or  four  eggs,  you 
developing  my  idea,  and  am  still  at  are  running  about  right;  if  all  cleaned 
work  at  it.  up  on  the  first  half  of  the  21st  or  28th 

It  afterwards  occurred  to  me  that  such  day,  a  trifle  too  hot,  and  so  on.  The 
a  brooder  might  be  made  to  hatch  its  most  important  thing  is  in  the  germs 
own  chicks,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  and  breeders  ;  if  they  are  the  very  best 
of  an  incubator.  I  made  some  egg  trays  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  anything  almost, 
with  little  springs  under  each  egg.  By  and  with  a  great  deal  of  neglect, 
pressing  the  egg  tray  up  against  the  wm.  H  tru SLOW. 

bottom  of  the  pan  filled  with  blood-  a  Hens  Out  of  Condition.” 

warm  water,  the  springs  yield  under  the 
larger  eggs,  allowing  all  the  eggs  of 
varying  sizes  to  come  in  actual  contact 
with  the  warm  surface  of  the  pan. 

My  first  attempt  was  a  rough  affair,  and 
I  got  only  about  50  per  cent  of  chicks. 

Most  of  the  other  eggs  had  fully  de¬ 
veloped  chicks,  and  many  of  them  picked 
the  shell  but  could  not  get  out.  As  a 
brooder,  it  was  a  success,  as  we  raised 
100  per  cent  of  the  chicks  hatched,  bar¬ 
ring  one  accidental  death.  They  were 
Leghorns  and  weighed  two  pounds  each 
at  10  weeks  old. 

My  next  attempt  was  a  more  elaborate 
affair  with  a  larger  pan.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  springs  pressed  each  its 


Economy  in  the  Dairy. 

At  this  time  of  year  milk  in  the  dairy 
will  sour  before  one- 
third  the  cream  can 
rise  to  the  surface. 
The  other  two-thirds 
are  lost.  A  Little 
Giant  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  will  take  out 
all  the  cream  in  the 
most  unfavorable 
weather.  It  is  a  labor- 
saver  as  well  as  a 
cream  saver.  Any  one  can  manage  it. 
P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland.  Vt. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “Alpha”  and  ”  Baby”  Separators. 

First—  Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  8end  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


STOP  SELLING  MILK  ZUX'i.l 

treble  Its  value,  by  making  delicious  quick-selling 
NBUFCUATKL  CHEESE  Anybody  can  make  them 
by  our  formula.  Heats  a  creamery;  beats  a  cheese 
factory.  Sent,  for  25c..  money  order  or  stamps. 
Danish  DAIRY  Co.,  Box  14,  Cbittenango,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERO 

PRESS  CO.,  ■=*  _ 

118  \V.  Water  fit.,  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NOTHING  BUT  CRAIN] 


INSURES 

MORE  and 
BETTER 


MILK 


AND 

SUPERIOR  BUTTER 


44 


Your  money's  Worth  or  Your  | 
money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  YorK  City  I 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

AND  aehator.  Latest 
and  Best.  Why?  Because 
it  is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  coolingsur- 
face.  It  Is  cheap  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  in¬ 
ferior  coolers.  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  R.  LEWIS, 

50  Main  St.,  Cortland, N.Y 


There  should  be  no  difference  in  the 
umber  of  absolutely  clear  eggs  found 
uder  hens  and  in  the  machine,  from  eggs 
•om  the  same  pens,  and  which  have  had 
le  same  treatment  previous  to  being  set. 
fhy  the  germ  dies  in  one  egg  and  not 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Jibls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  HE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


SILOS 

How  to  Build. 

WILLIAJMSMIU.  CO,.  KAJLAMA200,  MICH. 


IF  YOU  IRE  LOOKING  FOR  AN  ENSILAGE  OUTFIT 

for  the  LEAST  money  without  regard  to  QUALITY,  we  are  not  “in  it”.  But  if  you  want  a 
THO ROUCHB RE  D  outfit,  at  a  reasonable  price,  guaranteed  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
buy  a  ROSS.  Our  18D7  machines  are  without  an  equal  in  any  point  or  particular.  Strictly  up-to- 

date.  Write  for  catalogue.  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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LIVE  STOCK  HATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

in  all,  has  not  been  explained  to  my 
satisfaction.  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
understand,  and  never  expect  to,  fully, 
all  the  questions  pertaining  to  artificial 
incubation  ;  undoubtedly  weak  germs 
in  an  egg  from  a  hen  out  of  condition, 
account  for  a  part  of  the  deaths  in  the 
shell.  A  hen  may  be  out  of  condition 
one  day  and  better  the  next ;  what 
affects  one  or  more  hens  in  a  pen,  may 
not  affect  all  alike  ;  therefore,  the  eggs 
from  the  same  pen  may  vary  in  vigor 
from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week.  An 
overfeed  of  green  bone,  or  a  feed  of  it 
when  too  old  and  rancid,  may  cause 
quite  a  severe  bowel  trouble,  and  the 
hen  so  affected  would  be  sick  ;  the  eggs 
formed  during  that  period  would  natur¬ 
ally  have  less  vitality  than  when  the 
hen  was  in  perfect  condition.  The  same 
causes  would  operate  from  the  moment 
life  is  begun  in  the  egg  until  the  end  of 
the  bird’s  life,  whether  it  lasted  a  day 
or  a  year,  depending  upon  the  severity 
of  the  disturbance.  Sudden  and  great 
variation  in  the  heat  would  have  the 
effect  of  causing  some  deaths  in  the 
shell — the  weaker  the  germ  the  quicker 
it  would  succumb. 

Has  animal  magnetism  any  effect  on 
the  germ  in  the  egg  ?  Does  it  have  any 
strengthening  effect  by  which  those 
germs  which  would  die  in  the  machine, 
live  and  grow  stronger  under  the  hen  ? 
I  prefer  the  ventilation  to  be  below  the 
eggs.  The  most  important  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  of  an  incubator,  is 
a  good  incubator  ;  then,  eggs  from  stock 
in  as  perfect  health  as  possible.  The 
regulation  of  the  heat,  in  any  of  our 
standard  machines,  is  not  difficult,  with 
good  oil  and  reasonably  good  attention. 
Since  the  regulation  of  the  moisture  to 
be  supplied  has  come  to  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  air  cell,  which  in¬ 
dicates  the  amount  of  moisture  evapo¬ 
rated  from  the  egg,  one  element  of  great 
uncertainty  has  been  eliminated,  and  the 
successful  termination  of  the  hatch  made 
much  more  certain.  b.  holmes. 

Experience  of  Mr.  Mount. 

I  think  that  your  experience  is  about 
the  same  as  others  that  use  incubators. 
What  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  run 
an  incubator  at  one  hatch,  is  not  right  at 
another  time,  as  the  eggs  need  to  be 
evaporated  sufficiently  for  the  chick  to 
have  room  to  pip  the  shell,  and  to  get 
out.  To  get  that  result,  requires  more 
ventilation  at  some  times  than  others  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  hard  to  evaporate  enough 
at  certain  times,  while,  at  others,  one 
can  easily  get  too  much.  The  best 
hatches  I  ever  had  were  in  an  old  Per¬ 
fect  Hatcher  incubator  that  opened  and 
closed  by  a  battery,  and  kept  a  current 
of  air  going  through  the  machine.  I 
have  hatched  with  that  70  ducks  from  72 
fertile  eggs,  and  sometimes  had  nearly 
as  good  results  with  hen  eggs.  The  in¬ 
cubators  that  are  made  now  are,  as  a  rule, 
made  with  but  very  little  ventilation.  I 
have  bad  more  ventilation  put  in  what  I 
use.  I  have  used  top  ventilation,  and 
have  not  tried  bottom  ventilation. 

Grade  the  Eggs  Properly. 

The  losses  which  you  mention  in 
hatching  were,  probably,  due  to  several 
causes  which  I  am  unable  more  than  to 
guess.  I  feel  quite  confident,  however, 
that  there  was  more  than  one  cause. 
Unless  the  eggs  are  graded  much  more 
evenly  than  seems  possible  in  general 
practice,  I  believe  a  slight  percentage  of 
loss  of  the  fertile  eggs  is  unavoidable 
where  a  large  number  of  eggs  are 
hatched  in  one  machine.  The  proportion 
of  shell  to  the  egg  varies  much,  and 
eggs  with  shells  of,  apparently,  the 
same  thickness  differ  considerably  in 
the  rate  of  evaporation.  While  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  103  degrees  F.  seems 
right  for  most  hen  eggs,  I  am  not  sure 
but  some  of  the  eggs  would  hatch  better 
at  other  temperatures.  When  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  operated  carefully,  I  think 
the  trouble  is  more  often  with  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  There  are  often  losses  in 


hatching  which  I  cannot  account  for 
with  any  satisfaction.  Sometimes  em¬ 
bryos  have  died  at  all  stages  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  many  fully  developed  chicks 
have  failed  to  hatch  ;  while  in  the  same 
tray,  the  fertile  eggs  from  another  pen 
of  the  same  blood  and  of  much  inferior 
vigor  have  all  hatched.  Again,  when 
chicks  from  such  hatching  have  been 
grown  together  in  the  same  brooder, 
equal  numbers  from  each  parent  pen, 
those  from  eggs  hatching  so  poorly  have 
been  as  vigorous  and  strong  as  possible, 
while  those  from  eggs  hatching  better 
have  been  weak  and  sickly,  confirming 
the  estimate  of  the  vigor  of  the  parent 
stock.  These  are  exceptional  instances, 
but  show  that  conditions  favorable  to 
hatching  some  eggs  may  not  always  be 
best  for  others. 

I  do  not  know  why  fewer  fertile  eggs 
were  found  in  the  machine  than  under 
hens,  but  suspect  that  this  was  accidental 
and  that  large  numbers  would  average 
alike.  By  the  fifth  day,  I  should  expect 
to  find  the  germs  much  more  evenly 
started  in  the  machine  than  under  hens, 
forthis  has  been  my  experience. 

I  do  not  know  which  is  the  better  way 
to  ventilate,  but  prefer  thorough  venti¬ 
lation.  There  seems  to  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  so  long  as  the  air  is  continually 
and  completely  changed  without  any 
pronounced  currents  or  drafts.  Aside 
from  the  great  essential  of  good  eggs, 
the  important  matters  connected  with 
running  an  incubator  seem  to  be  pure 
air  and  control  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  I  should,  in  general,  proceed 
under  the  following  rules,  although 
modifications  must  sometimes  be  made  : 
Start  at  a  temperature  of  102  5  degrees. 
During  the  second  week,  run  at  103  de¬ 
grees  and  during  the  third  week  at  103.5 
degrees.  While  the  chicks  are  hatching, 
let  the  temperature  run  above  104  de¬ 
grees.  If  it  go  above  105  degrees,  let  it, 
provided  the  chicks  do  not  pant.  The 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  should  rest  on 
a  live  egg,  a  little  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  egg  beiDg  below  the  bulb.  This 
is  on  the  assumption  that  heat  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  radiation  from  above. 

Turn  the  eggs  twice  daily  until  the  18th 
day,  beginning  on  the  second  day.  When 
turning  eggs  by  the  trayful,  turn  slowly 
and  not  by  a  quick  whirl.  Hatch  in  a 
good-sized  cellar  having  a  moist  floor, 
but  not  wet.  Admit  the  outdoor  air 
freely  to  the  cellar  through  open  win¬ 
dows  and  door  whenever  it  approximates 
in  temperature  that  of  the  cellar.  For 
most  machines,  open  the  ventilators  half 
the  capacity  for  the  first  week,  and  leave 
them  wide  open  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Use  no  water  in  the  moisture  pans  until 
the  first  eggs  are  chipped,  then  fill  with 
warm  water,  although  this  is  sometimes 
unnecessary.  Test  the  eggs  often,  three 
or  four  times  during  the  hatch,  in  a 
warm  room.  Test  by  a  ray  of  sunlight 
reflected  into  a  dark  room,  if  convenient, 
rather  than  by  a  lamp.  Air  the  eggs 
once  each  day  at  turning  time.  Leave 
them  out  of  the  machine  until  they  cool 
to  about  85  degrees,  and  two  or  three 
times  during  the  last  week,  to  about  80 
degrees.  After  all,  if  I  were  to  rate  the 
desired  result,  a  perfectly  vigorous 
chick,  at  100  points,  I  should  credit 
entirely  successful  incubation  with  only 
the  last  10,  for  so  much  depends  upon 
the  egg.  WM.  P.  WHEELER. 

/VOTES  OR  AB0RTI0R. 

Next  to  milk  fever,  perhaps  the  worst 
thing  the  dairyman  has  to  contend  with 
is  abortion  in  the  herd.  While  now  and 
again  we  are  told  of  the  cures  which 
each  dairyman  thinks  he  has  found,  the 
veterinary  surgeons  of  high  repute  and 
long  practice  can  give  no  certain  cure, 
or  explain  always  how  it  is  caused. 
Various  causes  will  bring  it  about,  such 
as  blows,  slips,  falls,  diseases  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  organs,  musty  fodder,  stalls  too 
much  inclined,  overfeeding  for  milk  at 
the  expense  of  the  system,  drinking 
putrid  water,  the  fungous  growth  on 
corn,  wheat  and  ergoted  grasses,  and 
above  all,  the  abortive  discharges  of 


other  animals.  We  have,  so  far,  been 
able  to  confine  it  to  our  young  heifers 
with  their  first  calves.  As  soon  as  the 
animal  shows  signs  that  she  is  going  to 
abort,  she  should  be  isolated  from  the 
herd  at  once  ;  if  there  be  much  strain- 
ing,  give  one  ounce  of  laudanum  to  re¬ 
lieve  her.  After  the  calf  has  come  away, 
she  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected, 
her  body  and  stable  surroundings  most 
rigorously  cleaned  with  some  disinfect¬ 
ant.  We  have  used  Harlow’s  Ghloro  for 
this  purpose,  and  find  it  a  good  thing. 
The  cow  should  then  be  treated  to  an 
injection  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  1,000  of  water  for  six 
successive  days,  and  kept  away  from  the 
herd  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  at  least, 
until  there  is  no  sign  of  any  discharge 
from  her.  She  should,  by  no  means,  be 
allowed  to  go  to  bull  again  for  at  least 
three  months,  no  matter  how  much  she 
may  be  in  heat,  for  it  takes  nature  some 
time  to  make  strong  those  weakened 
parts,  and  if  put  back  too  soon,  she  will 
lose  her  calf  again.  When  abortion  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  herd,  doses 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  one-half  ounce 
daily,  are  helpful.  If  run  down  by  scant 
feed,  early  breeding  or  too  heavy  milk¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  well  to  give  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  tonic.  Sulphate  of 
iron,  gentian  and  ginger  have  provec 
helpful.  When  abortion  is  found  to  be 
certain,  help  should  be  given  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  same  as  in  a  natural  birth, 
have  had  heifers  calve  at  five  or  six 
months  with  their  first  calf,  and  they 
have  come  to  their  milk  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  milk  them  regularly 
right  along.  h.  m.  h. 

New  Hampshire. 


SOME  HORSE  SERSE. 

I  read  with  much  interest  that  article 
about  lonesome  horses.  I  am  always 
glad  to  know  that  some  men  have  sensi¬ 
bility  enough  to  pay  some  regard  to  a 
horse’s  feelings.  It  shows  the  true 
gentleman.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
to  tell  a  story  that  I  heard  more  than  60 
years  ago,  in  proof  that  our  dumb 
friends  that  serve  us  so  faithfully  can 
appreciate  kindness,  and  often  form 
attachments  that  it  is  cruel  to  sever. 
We  were  pioneers.  One  evening,  neigh¬ 
bor  Page  dropped  in  as  he  often  did,  for 
a  chat  with  my  father.  Mr.  Page  said, 
“  I  was  splitting  rails  by  the  roadside 
when  a  man  came  along  on  horseback. 
I  was  too  busy  to  notice  him  till  he  got 
right  opposite  to  me,  when  his  horse 
balked,  and  he  began  to  whip  her 
smartly  ;  but  it  did  no  good,  she  would 
not  go  a  step  farther.  I  looked  up  to 
see  what  the  fracas  was,  and  the  frac¬ 
tious  jade  whinnied  to  me  as  if  she 
thought  I  would  take  her  part.  Then  I 
recognized  her.  It  was  the  old  mare 
that  I  had  sold  two  years  before,  and  I 
had  lost  all  track  of  her.  I  said,  ‘  Stran¬ 
ger,  you  just  hold  on  !  That  old  mare 
wants  to  see  her  old  master.’  I  walked 
up  to  her  and  called  her  by  name,  and 


TALKS  ON  GEESE. 

SA.HIJEI.  CUSIIMAN,  formerly  with  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  can  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  address  Farmers'  Institutes.  Poultry  Socie¬ 
ties,  Grange  Meetings  and  Agricultural  College  stu¬ 
dents  In  any  part  of  the  country  on  certain  topics  re¬ 
lating  to  poultry  production  Special  attention  gtven 
to  Turkey.  Goose  and  artidcinl  Duck  raping.  For  list 
of  subjects  and  terms  address  Pawtucket,  K.  I. 


she  gave  me  a  look  of  recognition  that 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

“  Her  rider  said  that  he  thought  it 
very  strange,  for  she  never  acted  so  be¬ 
fore.  ‘And  she  never  will  again,’  said  I  ; 
all  she  wants  is  to  see  her  old  friend 
once  more,  and  she  was  determined  not 
to  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
hearing  my  voice  once  more.  I  patted 
her  neck,  stroked  her  mane  and  talked 
to  her  what  I  thought  her  horse  sense 
could  understand  ;  then  chatted  with 
the  stranger  for  half  an  hour,  after 
which,  with  the  old  mare’s  cheerful  con¬ 
sent,  he  resumed  his  journey  ” 

Chaut.  Co..  N.  Y  i.eroy  whitford 

Pulmonary  Consumption  can  bo  cured  In  its  in- 
clploncy  with  Dr.  D  Jayne's  Expectorant.  Of  that 
there  is  no  donbt;  Indeed,  numbers  of  persons  testify 
to  having  been  cured  by  t  his  remedy  after  the  disease 
had  reached  an  advanced  stage.  IT  HEALS  THE 
LUNGS. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safo  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 

The  Safest,  Host  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
ItomoveB  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilorsea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  givo  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  chargen  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCB-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O- 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Itutter  average,  whole  herd,  ;<IK 
pounds  per  bead.  No  catalogue.  Como  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

EL.L.ERSL.IB  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE^FOR^ALeT 

R  F  SHANNON  I  907  Liberty  Bt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
lit  la  wnRR“Un»  )  Farm.Kdgeworth.P.F.W.AC.R.R 

It  Is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  It  Is 
LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 

Willswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

£  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  SKWARI),  Hudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars 
Chester  2nd  0017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  11.,  7369 
anti  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
8end  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  1‘a. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.  -  Another  litter  of  10 
Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb.  Yearling  Sow  at 
$7.  Just  the  kind  to  Improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  U.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  200  Selected  Pekin  Ducks;  must  he  sold.  Prices 
cut  in  two.  Ground  meat,  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J 

SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT'S  DEATH  to  LICE  Is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  $1.  Book  vhkk. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


Breasts,  backs,  mouths,  etc., 
healed,  toughened  and  cured 
whilo  at  work  by 


MOORE  BROS.’ 

Gall 


60c.  and  $  1  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

Moore  Bros.  J 

Albany, N.Y.  rOWCld 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up."— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 
EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

How  to  Rid  Building's  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Nsw  Yoke. 


AHORSE 


suffering  from  Harness  or  Collar  Calls-Scratches-Cuts-Speed 
Cracks-  cun  be  worked  every  duy  and  ut  same  time  effectually  cured 
by  the  useof  BICKMORE’S  CALL  CURE.  We  guarantee  such  rosults. 1 
Equally  good  for  Chap  pod, Cracked  Teats  In  cows  or  external  sores  in  man.  I 
Send  10  cents  for  sample.  Enough  to  cure  one  horse.  Fully  guaranteed. 
BICK  MORE  CALL  CURE  CO. -Box  709,  OLD  TOWN  MAINE 
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AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

will  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm  8PECIAL  FACILITIES  In  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  In  the  United  States  and  England  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices  Address  124  State  St.,  New  York. 
4®*  Refers  by  permission  to  Thh  Rural  Nsv7-Yobxbr. 
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Humorous. 

Mixed  Metaphors. — She  :  “  When  you 
married  me  you  said  you  were  well  off  ” 
He:  “I  was,  but  I  didn’t  know  it.” — 

Credit  Lost. 

“  I  thought  your  son  was  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  University  ?  ”  “  So  he  was, 
but  he  concluded  that  he  couldn’t  catch 
up  with  them.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Willie  :  “  Mamma,  they  say  history 
repeats  itself,  don’t  they  ?  ”  Mother  : 

“  Yes,  dear.”  Willie  :  “  Well,  why  don’t 
it  repeat  itself  when  1  am  trying  to  learn 
it  ?  ” — Credit  Lost . 

“  Talk  about  jealousy,”  said  Mr.  Gar¬ 
dener  ;  I  planted  some  egg  plants  last 
week,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  the 
hens  came  and  rooted  them  all  out.” — 

Yonkers  Statesman. 

A  :  “  Well,  and  bow  did  you  sleep  last 
night?  Did  you  follow  my  advice  and 
begin  counting  ?  ”  B  :  “  YTes  !  I  counted 
up  to  18,000  ”  A  :  “And  then  you  fell 
asleep?”  B:  “No;  then  it  was  time  to 
get  up  ” — Tid-Bils. 

The  following  is  the  epitaph  inscribed 
on  the  tomb  of  a  North  Carolina  moon¬ 
shiner  :  “  Killed  by  the  Government  for 
making  whisky  out  of  corn  grown  from 
seed  furnished  by  a  Congressman.” — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Traveler  (to  the  ferryman  crossing 
the  river)  :  “  Has  any  one  ever  been  lost 
in  this  stream?”  Boatman:  “No,  sir. 
Some  professor  was  drowned  here  last 
spring,  but  they  found  him  again  after 
looking  for  two  weeks.” — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thirdly :  “  And  now, 
children,  I  wonder  if  any  little  boy  or 
girl  here  knows  who  was  the  best  man 
that  ever  lived.  Ah,  there’s  a  hand  up. 
Weil,  Johnnie,  who  was  the  best  man 
that  ever  lived  ?  ”  Johnnie  Secondcrop  : 
“  Please,  sir,  it  was  mamma’s  first  hus¬ 
band,  sir.” — Puck. 

“  That  was  an  excellent  paper  your 
daughter  read  on  the  1  Influence  of 
Science  as  Applied  to  Practical  Govern¬ 
ment,’  ”  said  the  man  in  the  crash  suit. 
“  Yes,”  replied  the  man  with  the  whisk¬ 
ers.  “  Julia  is  the  pride  of  her  class,  and 
now  that  she  has  mastered  the  ‘  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Science  as  Applied  to  Practical 
Government’  I  hope  that  she  will  be 
able  to  find  out  something  concerning 
the  ‘  Influence  of  the  Broom  as  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Kitchen  Floor.’  ” — Cleveland 
Leader. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  B  ES"? 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  indorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1  NGERS01.L,  340,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y> 


BOYS— GIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks ,  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets. 


with  IS 5  !#7  and  #10  orders.  Now 
Is  your  chance  to  get  orders  for  our 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  ETC.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS. 

Price,  12.50  per  set.  Send  for  Circular. 

F.  RICHARDS,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS  catalog  of  Feed 

Mills.  Fodder  and  Hoot  Cutters.  Silo  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  AVis. 


SAVE  LABOR 

in  that  most  slavish  job  of  cutting  olf  corn  byusingtho 

SCIENTIFIC  HARVESTER 


It  meets  every  requirement  of  a  machine  corn  cutter 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  easy  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price. 


THE  FOOS  MFG  CO.  SPRINGFIELD, O. 


the  FARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION i  FEED. 


_____ 

Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BE8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

^FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues, 

A.  B.  FAKOUH  AKCO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS: 

Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day  ( 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per, 
day  is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the  ( 


SOUTHWICK 


Write  for  catalog.  &  price  list. 

(SANDWICH  MFG. CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich. Ill.; 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 


Hay  or 
Straw 


_ '  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St., Quincy, III. 


HENDUICK’8  Hay  and  Straw  Balers.  Best  cheapest 
on  market.  Upright  &  Perpet  ual.  18  styles  and  sizes. 
Manufactured  by  D.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.  V. 


SAWMILLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Rack.  Backmotion  of  Carriage:!  times  as  fast 
asany  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back 

big;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 

Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Hakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper, 

HENCH  &,  DUOMGOLD.  MITs..  York,  Pa. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

STATION  A  HIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TKACTION. 


PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THIS  BEATS  A  DROUTH 

No  matter  bow  dry  the  weather  or  what  the 
erost  is  compowd  of,  you  can  get  a  good  well, 
every  time,  everywhere,  with  one  of  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  are  better  than  others.  Why? 
Listen— No  springs,  no  cog  gearing, 
longer  stroke  and  more  strokes  per 
minute, truss rodded  axles,  mounted 
on  best  wheels,  boiler  with  flues  in 
boiler  waste,  reverse  link  engine,  9 
sizes.  Full  line  tools,  supplies.  Send 

for  fre^  catalog.  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  Water  without  any  atten 
tion  or  expense  for 

I  RRIGATIOKT 

15ig  Increase  in  Crops 
Independent  of  Rain 
Higher  Prices  for 
Crops. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street.  New  York 


“Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Harvester, 

AT  LAST  ;  just  wliat  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  have  long  wished  for  ;  a 

LOW  PRICED  DIGGER, 

that  will  do  work  equal  to  a  man  with 
a  fork.  Insist  on  your  dealer  getting 
“Success  Gilt  Edge’’  for  you  ;  if  he 
will  not,  write  us  at  once. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  pa. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper  and  give  your  Co. 


HALLOCK  S  Success 

[Patent  applied  for.] 


Sent  on 
trial :  to 
be  return¬ 
ed  at  our 
expense  if 
not  satis¬ 
factory. 


BUCKEYE 


Ten  yearsof  un¬ 
qualified  success 
nave  proven  the 
superiority  of 

our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Itythe 
useofthcGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust¬ 
ing  and  clogging 
which  have  oper¬ 
ated  against  sim¬ 
ilar  machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


The  acids  of  the  average 
fertilizer  are  very  de¬ 
structive  toull  metalic 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed¬ 
ing  attachments.  Glass 
is  impervious  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  moisture  or 
acids  of  any  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  will  find  more 
about  it  in  our  catalog 
and  circulars  of  our 

H  Buckeye  Riding; 
JUand  Walking  Cul- 
ggt  tivators,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 
Send  for  them. 
9  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Branch  Housi.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FARMERS 


Use,  and 
Make  Money 
Selling  this 
Article. 


Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast 
Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sola 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  town 
.A.  agency  now.  It  is  a  valuable  agency. 

SAMPLES  THREE  SIZES,  FOR  FIVE  CENTS 
<V 

Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 


WRITE  NOW 
NEVER 
WAIT 


3.; 


Or  *  i 


Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

“Found  the  Binders  in  a  store  at  Meadville.  I  was  told  they  were  not  a 
good  seller.  Had  no  trouble  to  sell  what  they  had  quick.  This  was  in 
1895.  In  '96  got  a  eouple  of  spare  days  and  took  orders  for  3000.  ’’ 

Leslie  Hunt,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

“Gave  entire  satisfaction  to  every  one.  The  5000  that  I  sold  last 
year  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  year’s  sales.  Easy  to  sell 
them  hereafter.  All  who  have  used  them  will  recommend.” 

Elias  Cassel,  Worcester,  Pa. 

*4  “Is  j  ust  what  the  farmers  want  and  need.  Sold  10,835  in  seven 
days;  delivered  them  in  two  days.  Expect  to  sell  more  this 
coming  season.”  J.  B.  Feather,  Roaring  Spa,  Pa.  Box  25 


Send  5c. 
in  Stamps 
for  Samples, 
|Costs  us  4  cts. 
ito  Send  Them. 


J.  C.  Boouse,  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  says:— “After  being  used 
a  lot  of  them  old  r,t  public  sale  in  February  last 
for  §1.30  per  100  ties.  Shows  they  are  liked  or 
would  not  have  sold  as  well  out  of 
season.”  He  bought  tive 
thousand  in  1836. 


TIE  CO 

Box  73, 

Unadilla,  N.  ’ 


Write 
for 

what  you 
want and our  1 
illustrated  fata- , 
logue— FREE. 


Calvanizecf  Steel 

Pumping 

S  POWER  MILLS 

1  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  i 
durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back-, 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfr  ct  governor 
1  made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Corn  Huskers,  Corn  Shellers,  f  eed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
1  Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 


APPLETON 

1  27  Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


!5oLD<f>ON  TRIAL 


i  Farmers 
3  may  try  it 
J  before  buying. 


ImDerlal 
Pulverizer 
Clod  Crusher, 
Roller  and 
Leveler 
Plainly  descri. 
bed  in  circular 

p-  _ —SENT  FREE. 

PF.TF.KSON  MFG.  CO..  Kent  n 


POTATO 


DIGGER 

Price  Reduced  for  1897 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO  ,  Avery,  O 


World's  Fair 


Medal 


DOWDEN 


Potato  Diggers 


Warranted  to  do  all  we  represent  them  to  do. 
Price  reduced.  Write  for  catalogue. 

DOWDEN  MFC  CO., 

Lock  Box  No.  22,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 
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PASTEURIZED  BUTTER  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  PASTEURIZING  IS  HONE. 

The  Advantages  Gained  by  It. 

Making  Pasteurized  butter  is  not  new,  at  least  upon 
the  European  continent.  But  circumstances  have  led 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bentley,  of  Circleville,  O.,  to  develop  a 
method  of  Pasteurizing  butter  which  has  some  new 
features.  He  probably  makes  more  Pasteurized  but¬ 
ter  than  any  other  factory  in  the  United  States. 

Circleville  is  situated  in  the  fertile  Scioto  Valley 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  surrounded  by 
as  fertile  land  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Ohio, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  noted  Pickaway 
plains  lie  just  south  of  Circleville.  The  town  takes  its 
name  from  the  circle  within  which  the  town  was 
started,  but  which  it  has  outgrown.  This  circle  was 
the  work  of 
the  pre-historic 
settlers,  and 
was,  probably, 
the  center  of 
one  of  their 
more  extensive 
settlements,  a 
fact  which 
argues  well  for 
the  fertility  of 
the  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

These  aborigi¬ 
nes  had  a  way 
of  ficding  the 
fertile  spots. 

It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that,  in 
a  broad,  fertile 
river  valley 
containing 
large  farms 
p  re  eminently 
adapted  to  the 
raising  of  corn, 
the  interest 
in  dairying 
should  be  com 
paratively  lim¬ 
ited.  For  this 
reason,  Mr. 

Bentley  has  the 
cream  -  gather¬ 
ing  system,  and 
gathers  cream 
from  an  aver¬ 
age  radius  of  15 
miles.  In  some 
instances,  his 
route  starts  20 
miles  from  his 
creamery.  Un¬ 
der  all  these 
conditions,  it  is  manifest  that  the  cream  will  not 
always  reach  the  factory  in  the  very  best  condition. 
It  is  this  fact  more  than  any  other,  I  imagine,  that 
makes  the  Pasteurizing  of  the  cream  of  especial  value 
in  this  instance. 

I  visited  the  creamery  on  the  afternoon  of  May  28. 
Mr.  Bentley  said,  “I  have  been  Pasteurizing  cream 
for  two  years.  My  great  difficulty  in  starting  was  to 
find  some  machine,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  cream 
would  not  stick.  This  led  to  the  invention  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  which  I  now  use.” 

“  How  much  butter  do  you  make  ?  ” 

“  We  make  from  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  of  butter  per 
week.” 

“  How  often  do  you  gather  your  cream  ?  ” 

“  The  cream  on  a  given  route  is  gathered  twice  each 
week.  The  routes  are  divided  into  two  groups  which 


are  gathered  alternately,  so  that  cream  is  Pasteurized 
and  churned  four  times  each  week.  Formerly,  routes 
were  gathered  three  times  per  week,  but  now  that 
the  cream  is  Pasteurized,  as  good  results  are  obtained 
by  gathering  twice  each  week  as  formerly  when  cream 
was  gathered  three  times  each  week.” 

“  From  what  class  of  cattle  does  your  cream  mostly 
come  ?  ” 

“  The  prevailing  breed  of  cattle  in  this  territory  is 
Short-horn,  although  the  Jersey  is  increasing  rapidly.” 

“  Do  the  farmers  feed  any  grain  when  the  cattle 
are  upon  pasture  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Do  they  soil  their  cattle  any  in  dry  weather?  ” 

“  No.  Feeding  and  breeding  cattle  are  hobbies 
of  mine,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  prevail  upon 
my  patrons  to  adopt  very  many  of  these  methods.” 


“  How  is  the  cream  obtained  from  your  patrons  ?  ” 

“  Some  is  raised  in  crocks,  some  in  creamery  cans, 
while  four  or  five  patrons  use  hand  separators.  I  pay 
a  premium  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  butter  from 
cream  raised  in  tinware,  and  a  premium  of  two  cents 
per  pound  on  butter  from  cream  obtained  with  sepa¬ 
rators.  We  are  thus  paying  three  prices  for  cream 
all  the  time.  We  have  had  considerable  trouble  in 
the  past  from  the  development  of  butyric  acid  in 
cream  which  has  been  kept  in  crocks.  I  think  the 
final  solution  of  the  creamery  business  will  be  the 
gathered-cream  system,  patrons  using  hand  sepa¬ 
rators.” 

“  How  do  you  test  your  cream  ?” 

“We  use  the  oil  test.  We  think  it  more  convenient. 
I  tried  weighing  the  cream,  but  found  that  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  take  the  apparatus  around  and  use  it,” 


“  What  is  the  quality  of  your  cream  ?  ” 

“On  an  average  113  cubic  inches  or,  as  we  say,  a 
space  makes  one  pound  of  butter.  It  contains  about 
22  per  cent  of  butter  fat.” 

The  cream  began  to  arrive  at  the  factory  about  4 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  at  once  poured  into 
an  ordinary  300-gallon  supply  vat.  The  germicide, 
so  called,  was  put  in  place  and  the  cream  heated  to 
150  degrees  F.  The  germicide  is  a  device  for  in¬ 
troducing  live  steam  directly  into  the  cream  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  heat  the  cream  and  violently  agitate  it 
at  the  same  time.  In  this  case,  the  steam  jets,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  vat  about  midway  from  the  end, 
were  used. 

“  Does  this  not  introduce  water  into  the  cream  ?  ” 
“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Bentley  ;  “  the  water  introduced 
is  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  cream  Pasteurized,  but 

this  does  no 
harm  whatever 
for  the  purpose 
of  making  but¬ 
ter,  provided 
pure  steam  is 
introduced, 
which  will  be 
the  case  if  a 
man  takes 
proper  care  of 
his  boilers.” 

“What  steam 
pressure  do  you 
use  ?  ” 

“From  50  to 
60  pounds  is 
desirable,  al¬ 
though  some¬ 
what  less  will 
do.” 

I  witnessed 
the  heating  of 
80  gallons  of 
cream  from 
about  60  to 
about  153  de¬ 
grees  F.,  which 
was  accom¬ 
plished  in  eight 
minutes.  At  the 
close  of  the 
operation,  the 
cream  had  the 
usual  Pasteur¬ 
ized  taste.  As 
there  is  no  way 
of  maintaining 
the  tempera¬ 
ture  after  150 
degrees  have 
been  reached 
and  the  ma¬ 
chine  has  been 
turned  off,  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  at  once.  In 
five  to  ten  minutes,  or  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  con¬ 
veniently,  the  cream  is  pumped  through  the  Bentley 
cooler  and  run  into  another  300-gallon  vat.  This 
cooler  consists  of  a  rotary  pump  and  160  feet  of  three- 
fourth-inch  lead  coil  arranged  around  the  outside  of 
a  wooden  vat,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  placed 
water  and  pounded  ice  which  are  kept  in  motion  by 
an  agitator.  The  ice  water  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
lead  coil  and  the  cream  passes  through  the  inside.  I 
witnessed  35  gallons  of  cream  cooled  from  150  to  60  de¬ 
grees  F.  in  15  minutes.  After  the  cooler  has  been 
used,  cold  water  is  run  through  the  cooler  for  one  or 
more  hours.  Once  a  week  a  strong  solution  of  house 
savogran  is  pumped  through  the  cooler.  This  solu¬ 
tion  is  placed  in  a  pail  and  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the 
machine  are  placed  in  this  liquid.  In  this  way,  the 
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liquid  can  be  circulated  through  the  machine  indefi¬ 
nitely.  A  steam  jet  is  also  run  into  the  liquid  and 
the  liquid  is  gradually  heated  as  the  process  of  clean¬ 
ing  continues,  until  a  temperature  of  185  degrees  F. 
has  been  reached.  Of  course  afterwards,  pure  water 
is  pumped  through  the  machine.  Although  the  whole 
machine  is  cleaned  only  about  once  a  week  in  this 
manner,  the  rotary  pump  is  cleaned  every  time  the 
machine  is  used.  The  rotary  pump  is  not  taken  apart 
to  clean  and,  of  course,  the  lead  coil  cannot  be  cleaned 
in  any  other  manner  than  the  one  just  described. 

When  a  can  of  extra  good  cream  arrives  at  the 
creamery,  it  is  not  Pasteurized,  but  is  placed  in  the 
second  vat  with  the  Pasteurized  cream.  This  quickens 
the  ripening.  Into  this  300-gallon  vat  of  cream,  which 
has  been  heated  and  cooled  as  just  described,  are  put, 
at  6  o’clock  in  the  evening,  from  30  to  40  gallons  of 
starter.  The  temperature  of  the  cream  is  held  at 
about  60  degrees  F.,  varying  somewhat,  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cream.  The  cream  is  stirred  between 
5  and  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  from  time  to  time.  At 
8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  cream  is  churned  at  a 
temperature  of  56  degrees  F.  The  butter  is  washed 
through  two  waters  and  taken  out  of  the  third,  using 
ice  in  the  latter  when  necessary.  The  butter  is 
worked  once  on  a  Fargo  worker.  Mr.  Bentley  states 
that  heating  the  cream  increases  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  casein  so  that  some  of  the  latter  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  churn,  hence  the  butter,  when  made 
from  Pasteurized  cream,  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
water  rather  than  to  have  the  water  drained  out  of 
the  butter  before  it  is  removed  from  the  churn.  In 
support  of  this  idea,  he  states  that  the  casein  in  the 
buttermilk  separates  very  rapidly  from  the  serum, 
leaving  a  clear  liquid. 

In  preparing  the  starter,  Mr.  Bentley  uses  Hanson’s 
Lactic  Ferment,  modifying  the  preparation  of  the 
starter  from  that  usually  recommended.  The  limits 
of  this  article  will  not  allow  a  description  of  his 
method.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  no  pure 
cultures  to  develop  flavor  are  used  in  connection  with 
the  lactic  ferment. 

“  What  do  you  claim,  Mr.  Bentley,  to  be  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Pasteurized  cream  ?  ” 

“If  nothing  else,  Pasteurizing  cream  increases  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  butter,  and  for  the  gathered- 
cream  system,  at  least,  improves  the  flavor.” 

The  cream  is  more  or  less  sour  when  it  reaches  the 
creamery,  and  Mr.  Bentley  was  asked  whether  Pas¬ 
teurizing  reduced  its  acidity.  He  replied,  “  I  am  not 
a  chemist.  I  do  not  test  the  acidity  of  the  cream,  and 
I  don’t  really  suppose  that  the  amount  of  lactic  acid 
is  really  reduced.  But  I  will  say  that,  to  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense,  the  acidity  of  the  cream  is  reduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  butyric  acid  develops  in  cream, 
as  it  does  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  Pasteurizing 
neither  arrests  nor  neutralizes  it.” 

Ohio  State  University.  thomas  f.  hunt. 


VENTILATING  THE  STABLE. 

A  low  stable  cannot  be  so  ventilated  as  to  give  pure 
air  and  an  even  temperature ;  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  free  circulation.  The  ventilating  chutes 
commonly  used  are  about  one  foot  square  inside.  In 
these,  the  friction  is  so  great  and  they  are  so  liable 
to  be  obstructed  by  spiders’  webs,  etc.,  that  but  a 
poor  current  is  created.  Instead  of  being  12  inches, 
they  should  be  not  less  than  three  feet.  As  the  area 
of  these  chutes  is  as  the  squares  of  their  sides,  the 
one  has  nine  times  the  area  of  the  other  with  only 
three  times  the  side  surface  for  frictioD,  and  the 
danger  of  obstruction  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
But  the  cupola  or  projection  above  the  bui'.ding  is 
the  most  important  part  of  all  ventilators.  As  an 
almost  general  rule,  this  is  built  with  slatted  sides 
like  the  shutters  to  a  blind.  The  builders  have 
thought  only  of  keeping  the  rain  out  by  so  arranging 
that  the  water  would  run  to  the  outside,  and  never  for 
a  moment  thought  that  twice  as  much  air  would  be 
forced  in  on  the  windward  side  as  could  escape  on  the 
lee  side.  Any  one  who  has  such  a  top  to  his  barn  or 
stable  must  have  noticed  every  time  it  rains  or  snows 
with  any  wind,  even  a  moderate  one,  that  the  floor 
under  the  cupola  has  a  pile  of  snow  or  is  wet.  This 
shows  that,  instead  of  taking  air  out  of  the  stable  or 
barn,  it  is  forcing  it  in,  and  if  he  will  stand  under  the 
ventilator  when  wind  is  blowing,  he  will  find  a  strong 
downward  draft.  The  cowl  used  on  hop  kilns  works 
well  on  small  buildings,  but  is  too  small  for  large 
stables,  and  costs  too  much  money  if  made  large 
enough  for  large  barns  or  stables. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  devised  a  cupola  for  a  friend 
which  was,  at  the  time,  illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  which  has  been  used  on  a  good  many  stables 
since  with  great  satisfaction.  A  cross-section  is 
shown  in  Fig.  211.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  four¬ 
sided  cupola,  fitted  to  any  style  of  barn,  and  with  a 
roof  to  fit  the  finish  of  the  building.  It  should  be  of 
&  size  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  barn.  apd 


may  be  plain  or  as  ornamental  as  desired.  It  has 
four  substantial  posts  at  the  corners,  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  On  each  of  its  four  sides,  it  is  fitted 
with  doors  or  windows,  made  quite  light,  but  strong, 
and  hung  at  the  top  with  very  loose,  easy-working 
strap,  or  strap  and  tee  hinges.  Across  from  the 
centers  of  the  doors,  a  light  rod  or  stick  passes,  and 
is  fastened  to  each  door  with  a  strap  hinge,  or  by 
having  its  end  pass  between  two  cleats  with  a  bolt  or 
pin  through  it  as  shown.  This  cross  rod  or  stick  is 
long  enough  to  hold  the  doors  in  a  calm  out  at  the 
bottom  about  30  degrees  each,  as  shown  in  the  upper 
part  of  Fig.  211.  When  the  wind  blows  from  either 
way,  the  door  on  the  windward  side  will  be  closed, 
but  in  so  closing,  it  will  force  its  mate  open  to  com¬ 
pensate,  as  shown  in  the  lower  pair. 

If  desirable  to  close  all  these  doors  or  any  pair  of 
them,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  the  cross 
pieces  in  two  parts,  connect  them  in  the  middle  with 
a  strap  hinge  on  the  lower  side,  and  from  this  run  a 
cord  up  over  a  pulley  in  the  roof  and  down  within 
reach  as  shown  on  the  upper  pair  of  doors  ;  by  simply 
pulling  on  one  of  these  cords  the  center  will  be 
raised,  and  both  doors  drawn  shut.  When  desirable 
to  open  them,  pull  on  the  other  cord,  and  when  down, 
its  weight  will  hold  the  doors  open. 

A  friend  when  building  a  stable  concluded  to  use 
this  device  with  windows  made  with  lapped  glass  and 
heavy  bar  down  the  middle  in  place  of  doors  ;  but 
his  builder  told  him  that  in  standing  out  at  such  an 
angle,  the  first  hail  storm  would  surely  break  all  the 
glass.  But  he  insisted  on  having  it  done,  and  found 
not  the  danger  predicted,  for  the  reason  that,  as  soon 
as  the  wind  blew,  the  windows  on  that  side  were 
closed  and  the  glass  was  perpendicular  and  the  roof 
projection  protected  it. 

On  one  other  point  much  discussion  has  taken  place. 
Shall  the  ventilating  trunks  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 


stable,  or  simply  through  the  ceiling  ?  I  have  given 
much  thought  and  observation  to  this  subject,  and 
while  it  is,  theoretically,  just  right  to  have  the  trunk 
go  to  the  floor,  practically  I  would  not  lose  the  room 
to  have  it  done.  If  this  device  be  put  on  its  top,  the 
least  breeze  will,  by  flowing  around  the  cupola,  cause 
a  strong  upward  draft  in  the  chute  and  will  take  all 
the  foul  air  out ;  if  we  get  that  out,  pure  air  will  find 
its  way  in.  No  stable  was  ever  so  tight  that  millions 
of  feet  of  air  could  not  get  in  if  we  made  a  place 
for  it  by  taking  the  foul  air  out.  Any  dairyman  or 
stock  keeper  who  will  keep  his  stables  clean,  use 
plenty  of  absorbents  and  bedding  to  take  up  urine 
and  smell  of  the  manure,  and  take  the  foul  air  out, 
will  have  no  trouble,  and  need  to  be  to  no  expense  to 
get  pure  air  in.  j.  s.  woodward 


TREES  GNAWED  BY  RABBITS. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  THEM 

One  of  oi’r  readers  in  Connecticut  says  that,  last  fall,  he  planted 
an  orchard  of  young  apple  trees  averaging  six  feet  in  height. 
Some  of  them  were  badly  gnawed  by  rabbits  during  the  winter, 
and  he  wishes  to  know  what  he  can  do  to  save  those  trees.  Shall 
he  use  tar  or  grafting  wax  on  the  trunks,  or  shall  he  bank  earth 
around  them?  In  short,  what  would  you  do  were  you  in  his 
place  with  such  an  orchard  to  be  treated  ? 

Saw  Off  and  Graft. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  we  have  found  is  to  saw 
off  the  tops  down  to  the  sound  bark  of  the  stub,  and 
insert  wedge  grafts  on  both  sides  of  the  cleft.  Pinch 
back  the  growth  of  the  scion  that  makes  the  feeblest 
start,  but  let  it  remain  to  heal  up  that  side  of  the 
cleft.  The  scion  making  best  growth  will  shoot  up 
so  rapidly  that  it  will  require  staking  to  prevent 
breaking  down  by  wind.  In  practice,  this  plan  re¬ 
stores  the  top  and  brings  fruit  about  as  soon  as  the 
trees  not  barked,  of  the  same  age.  With  stems  three 
inches  in  diameter,  we  prefer  the  method  of  inserting 
long  scions  in  the  bark  above  and  below  the  wound 
made  by  mice  qr  rabbits,  This  is  a  certain  method, 


and  favors  bringing  the  trees  into  early  bearing- 
Where  all  the  bark  is  taken  off,  wax  or  mounding 
with  earth  will  do  no  good.  Trees  neglected  to  this 
time  (June  23)  will  usually  retain  life  until  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  spring,  when  the  grafting  or  bridging  with 
scions  can  still  be  done.  In  rare  cases,  I  have  known 
a  tree  girdled  by  mice  to  live  three  years  and  perfect 
some  fruit.  j  u  budd. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

If  Bad,  Cut  Them  Out. 

If  the  trees  are  gnawed  all  around,  nothing  will 
save  them ;  if  not,  cover  the  parts  gnawed  with 
grafting  wax.  If  the  trees  are  badly  gnawed,  it 
would  be  better  to  pull  them  out  and  plant  new  ones, 
as  these  were  planted  only  last  fall  and  have  not 
made  much  of  a  start.  The  first  cost  of  a  tree  is  so 
little  that  it  will  not  pay  to  spend  much  time  with 
any  that  are  badly  gnawed.  edwin  hoyt 

Connecticut. 

Wrap  with  Waxed  Cloth. 

I  should  wrap  the  gnawed  surfaces  with  strips  of 
waxed  cloth,  tied  on,  the  wax  next  the  tree.  Old 
cotton  or  linen  cloth  is  best.  The  growth  of  the  tree 
will  stretch  the  cloth  slowly,  and  burst  it  at  last, 
without  injury  to  the  tree.  Use  cotton  twine,  such 
as  is  used  for  tying  up  goods  iD  stores.  The  waxed 
cloth  is  made  simply  by  dipping  the  cloth  in  the 
melted  wax  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  I  roll  the  cloth 
lightly  before  dipping  it.  t  h.  hoskins. 

Vermont 

Grafting  Wax  or  Soil. 

If  there  are  remnants  of  bark  left,  with  only  narrow, 
denuded  spaces  between  them,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  prevent  the  injured  surface  from  being  further 
injured  by  drying,  and  this  is  best  done,  and  most 
readily  and  easily,  by  heaping  soil  against  it,  secur¬ 
ing  it  from  being  washed  or  worn  away.  After  June, 
the  sap  elaborated  in  the  leaves  will  begin  to  descend 
from  them  and  form  a  new  growth  of  both  wood  aDd 
bark  :  wherever  the  wood  is  covered  by  moist  bark, 
and  in  the  case  of  bare  spaces,  it  will  exude  around 
the  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  effort  to  cover  it, 
advancing  farther  the  next  year  and  the  next.  If 
soil  cannot  well  be  applied,  good  grafting  wax  with 
no  free  oil  or  fat  about  it,  is  the  next  best  protective 
application.  In  the  warm  weather,  when  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  growth  are  going  on,  it  will  soften  and  yield 
sufficiently  to  give  them  place.  In  the  case  of  larger 
trees  and  larger  wounds,  it  becomes  necessary  some¬ 
times  to  connect  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
sound  bark  by  grafts  slipped  under  them  ;  or,  in 
worse  cases,  by  planting  young  stocks  around  the 
stem  and  cutting  the  tops  off  so  that  they  may  be 
slipped  under  the  edge  of  the  bark  above  the  wound, 
fastening  them  in  place  and  then  protecting  all  as 
above.  Young  trees  can  be  protected  from  rabbits 
by  rubbing  the  stems  just  before  snow  falls  with 
something  distasteful  to  them — as  blood,  fresh  liver, 
or  linseed  oil,  whale-oil  soap,  carbolized  soap,  or  a 
smirching  of  tar.  w. 

Blair  County,  Pa. 


HOW  MUCH  BUTTER  FAT  IN  CREAM? 

About  what  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  found  in  the  better  grades 
of  cream  which  are  sold  in  New  York  City,  or  in  other  first-class 
markets  ?  Does  cream  containing  30  per  cent  of  butter  fat  rank 
as  rich  cream?  Do  you  find  that  separator  cream  is  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  this  trade  as  that  raised  by  the  deep  cold-settiDg 
process  ? 

Forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  found  in  the 
better  grades  of  cream.  We  have  filled  special  orders 
where  it  required  20  quarts  of  our  five  per  cent 
Guernsey  milk  to  make  one  quart  of  cream.  The 
cream  came  from  the  separator  in  clots,  and  after 
being  cooled,  had  to  be  packed  in  the  glass  jars  with 
a  spoon,  it  was  so  thick.  People  who  pay  10  to  15 
cents  per  quart  for  milk,  demand  rich,  thick  cream. 
In  the  fancy  milk  trade,  cream  containing  only  30  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  is  not  wanted.  Deep,  cold  set.ing 
will  not  produce  a  cream  rich  enough  for  the  best 
trade ;  the  separator  must  be  used. 

Ellerslie  Farm.  h.  m.  cottrell 

Cream  yielding  22  to  25  per  cent  butter  fat  is  rated 
as  rich  cream  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  Cream 
containing  30  per  cent  of  butter  fat  would  be  classed 
as  very  rich  cream.  Personally,  I  am  handling  one 
grade  of  cream  testing  about  35  per  cent  of  butter  fat; 
the  demand  for  this  cream  is  very  limited.  I  find  that 
separator  cream  is  entirely  satisfactory  when  pro¬ 
duced  with  requisite  and  attainable  care.  It  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  secure  perfect  flavor  in  separator 
cream  than  in  Cooley  cream.  The  day  for  Cooley 
cream  is  nearly  over,  since  21  to  22  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  is  about  as  high  as  can  be  obtained  by  this  process. 

Philadelphia.  geo.  Abbott. 

The  largest  part  of  the  cream  separated  at  cream¬ 
eries  and  shipped  to  New  York  City  is  about  what  is 
known  as  “40-pound  cream”,  that  is,  cream  which 
jvill  churn  about  40  pounds  of  butter  from  a  40-quart 
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can  of  cream.  This  is,  of  course,  diluted  before  being 
retailed.  The  expression  “  30-pound”  or  “  40-pound” 
cream  is  a  trade  term,  and  it  happens  that  since  a  40- 
quart  can  of  cream  weighs  from  82  to  84  pounds,  and 
since  the  “overrun”  in  churning  should  be  from  14  to 
17  per  cent,  a  can  of  30  or  40-pound  cream  contains  a 
little  more  than  30  or  40  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 
C'eam  containing  40  per  cent  of  fat,  when  two  or  three 
days  old  and  thoroughly  chilled,  will  flow  as  slowly 
as  thick  honey.  Cream  with  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of 
fat  will  run  freely  from  the  separator.  Probably 
little  cream  is  retailed  with  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
fat.  However,  a  member  of,  perhaps,  the  fanciest 
dairy  concern  in  New  York  City  told  me  that  they 
were  retailing  40-per  cent  cream  at  80  cents  per 
quart.  Certainly  cream  containing  30  per  cent  of  fat 
would  be  as  rich  as  could  be  desired  for  most  pur¬ 
poses.  Last  winter,  a  city  caterer  brought  to  the 
Cornell  Laboratory  a  sample  of  cream  which  he  said 
was  just  right  for  ice  cream.  To  my  surprise,  it 
tested  only  16  per  cent  of  fat. 

With  the  deep-setting  system,  the  cream  generally 
contains  not  more  than  from  18  to  22  per  cent.  Be¬ 
fore  it  was  learned  how  to  handle  separator  cream,  it 
did  not  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  did  the  cream 
from  cold  settings.  The  ice  cream  men  said  that  it 
lid  not  whip  well.  We  now  know  that  the  way 
to  make  separator  cream  whip  well  is  to  hold  it  for  a 
long  time  at  a  low  temperature.  It  gains  body  and 
consistency.  This  is,  of  course,  just  the  treatment 
that  cold-setting  cream  gets.  Probably  it  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  30  per  cent  cream  fresh  from 
the  separator  will  give  no  better  satisfaction  to  the 
average  consumer  than  will 
20  per  cent  cream  which  has 
been  held  cold  for  48  hours. 

This  long  keeping  of  cream 
at  a  low  temperature  is  a 
trade  trick,  and  for  all  I  know, 
a  legitimate  one.  Practically 
all  the  cream  now  sold  in  the 
big  cities  is  taken  with  the 
separator,  and  if  handled 
rightly,  there  can  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  objection  to  it. 

Pasteurizing  cream  notably 
diminishes  its  body,  hence  is 
a  real  objection  to  the  prac¬ 
tice.  However,  it  has  been 
shown  by  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  that  the 
addition  of  any  soluble  salt 
of  lime  will  restore  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  Pasteurized  cream, 
or  increase  that  of  raw  cream 
and  allow  it  to  be  more  easily 
whipped  and  at  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  Any  one  interested 
in  this  question  can  get  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Bulletin  on  “Viscogen.” 

The  amount  of  lime  added  is 
quite  insignificant  so  far  as 
its  effects  upon  the  stomach 
are  concerned,  but  unless 
marketed  under  a  distinctive 
trade  name,  one  would,  probably,  lay  himself  open 
to  prosecution  for  adulteration. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENKN,  JR 

THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  A1  CORNELL 

In  The  R.  N  -Y.  for  May  29,  1897,  I  announced 
that  this  dreaded  insect  pest  had  been  discovered  on 
about  25  choice  ornamental  and  fruit  trees.  Outside 
of  Long  Island,  the  insect  is  now  known  to  infest,  in 
New  York  State,  one  or  two  trees  at  Farmer,  a  few 
trees  at  Kinderhook  and  Germantown,  and  40  or  50 
bearing  apple  trees  in  the  midst  of  a  large  orchard  at 
Poughkeepsie.  So  far  as  we  now  know,  every  possiole 
effort  has  been  made  to  exterminate  the  scale  at 
each  of  these  points,  except  Poughkeepsie.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  but  little  is  beiDg  done,  I  believo,  to  control 
the  pest  on  Long  Island  ;  badly  infested  Cotoneaster 
plants  have  been  sent  out  from  this  locality  recently. 

When  the  insect  was  discovered  at  Cornell  in  April 
last,  a  few  of  the  very  worst  infested  trees  were  at 
once  burned,  but  as  Prof.  Bailey  was  very  anxious  to 
save  some  of  the  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  he 
asked  me  to  plan  a  warfare  of  extermination.  In 
May,  before  the  hibernating  scales  had  begun  their 
spring  growth,  the  bark  of  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  of  the  infested  plants  were  thoroughly 
washed  with  whale-oil  soap  (Leggett  brand)  dissolved 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Nothing  more  was  done  until  June  25,  when  the  scales 
which  wintered  over  had  made  considerable  growth. 
Then  every  infested  plant  was  very  thoroughly 
drenched  all  over  with  a  spray  of  pure  kerosene  and 
water,  containing  one  part  of  the  kerosene  to  five  parts 
of  water.  The  application  was  made  with  one  of  the 


Doming  Co.’s  bucket  pumps  with  a  kerosene  attach¬ 
ment  and  the  underspray  nozzle.  This  apparatus 
worked  very  satisfactorily,  and  but  very  few  of  the 
leaves  upon  the  dogwoods  and  other  shrubs  which 
were  sprayed  were  injured.  A  second  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  of  the  same  spray  with  the  same 
handy  apparatus  on  July  2.  I  have  just  made  (July 
23)  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  sprayed  plants, 
and  I  failed  to  find  a  single  living  scale  among  the 
many  dead  ones.  The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  we 
have  practically  exterminated  this  dreaded  and  most 
destructive  of  all  fruit  pests,  with  three  applications. 
But  the  sprayings  and  the  washing  were  not  done 
in  a  half-hearted,  hap-hazard  manner  ;  they  were 
made  by  one  who  understands  the  business,  and  who 
sprayed  to  kill.  However,  what  we  have  done,  others 
can  do.  We  now  feel  very  hopeful  that  the  pest  can 
be  controlled  by  vigorous,  thorough  work,  and  thus 
are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  give  to  others  the  results 
of  our  fight  with  it.  h.  v.  slingerland. 


THE  ENGLISH  TYPE  OF  JERSEYS. 

At  Fig.  212,  is  shown  a  Jersey  cow  that  has  been 
quite  successful  as  a  prize  winner  at  English  shows. 
We^have  noticed  that  the  dairy  cattle  that  win  prizes 
in  England  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  different  type  from  the 
American  prize  winners.  The  best  English  Jersey 
seems  to  be  a  thicker,  beefier  animal  than  our  own 
nervous  buttermakers.  We  do  not  understand  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  English  Jerseys  rank  as  high  in  dairy 
capacity  as  their  American  cousins  Doubtless, 
breeders  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  have  different 


standards  or  types,  and  without  doubt,  different 
systems  of  feeding  and  care  and  differences  of  climate 
have  produced  different  temperaments  and  habits. 
The  original  settlers  in  New  England  were  mostly 
English — large,  thick  men,  slow  and  ponderous  of 
word  and  thought.  From  them,  springs  the  nervous, 
quick-witted  Yankee,  a  product  of  new  food,  new 
climate  and  new  conditions  of  life.  It  is  easy  for  any 
one  to  see  how  several  generations  of  American  life 
change  the  character  and  physical  appearance  of 
Dutch,  German  and  Swede.  The  difference  in  beef 
breeds  of  cattle  is  not,  generally,  so  marked,  but  the 
dairy  cattle  soon  change,  and  usually  for  the  better. 
There  are,  probably,  no  Holsteins  in  Holland,  or 
Jerseys  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  that  can  compare 
with  the  bsst  specimens  of  the  breeds  in  America. 


USE  0h  FERTILIZERS  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

Dr.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  argues  that  it  is  not  good  economy  to  use  over 
1.000  pounds  of  fertilizer  on  any  crop,  and  The  R 
N.-Y.  asks  what  is  the  practice  of  farmers  here.  We 
suppose  that  Dr.  Van  Slyke  bases  his  arguments  upon 
the  potato  experiment  at  Northville,  L.  I.,  in  1895, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  about  one-half 
ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  was  more  economical 
than  a  ton.  But  we  must  remember  that  that  was  a 
single  trial,  and  a  repetition  another  season  might 
produce  very  different  results.  We  do  not  think  it 
safe  to  change  our  former  practice  materially  upon  a 
single  trial,  but  to  use  the  first  trial  as  an  indicator 
to  successive  ones,  and  if  the  general  trend  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  of  experiments  is  in  one  direction  and  so 


continue,  we  think  it  best  to  change  our  former 
opinions  and  conform  to  the  new. 

Farmers  here  have  been  using  from  three-fourths 
of  a  ton  to  one  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  for  potatoes. 
We  think,  this  season,  they  have  used  a  little  less  to 
the  acre  than  formerly,  probably  three-fourths  of  a 
ton,  owing,  possibly,  partly  to  the  low  price  of  pota¬ 
toes  the  past  two  seasons,  and  partly  to  the  report  of 
the  trial  at  Northville  in  1895.  We  think  the  general 
practice  here  is  to  put  all  the  season’s  fertilizer  on 
the  potato  crop  ;  this  is  our  own  practice.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  New  York  Agricultural  Station  repeat 
the  experiment  of  1895,  and  we  think  it  ought  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  be  done.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  higher 
the  price  of  potatoes,  the  less  number  of  bushels  it 
will  take  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  smaller  and  the  greater  quantities  of  fertilizers 

Suffolk  County,  L.  [.  geo.  w  hallock  a  son. 


LATE-SOWN  FODDER  CROPS. 

Combination  forage  crops  for  the  dairy  are  likely 
to  become  more  popular  in  the  future  as  they  become 
better  known.  Some  are  advocating  corn  or  corn  en¬ 
silage  for  both  summer  and  winter  feeding  ;  this  may 
do  for  some,  but  I  believe  that  a  wider  range  of  forage 
crops  is  better  for  both  the  stock,  the  farm  and  the 
farmer.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  dispute  that  a 
variety  of  crops,  a  part  at  least,  consisting  of  legumi¬ 
nous  crops,  will  be  better  for  the  farm  in  the  long 
run  than  a  continued  growing  of  corn.  For  the 
farmer,  by  a  proper  distribution  of  different  crops 
throughout  the  year,  the  work  can  be  made  easier, 

the  help  and  teams  be  better 
employed,  as  well  as  the  land 
occupied  by  a  growing  crop 
so  as  to  prevent  loss  from  the 
leaching  out  of  nitrogen. 

By  accident,  last  fall,  we 
had  a  combination  forage  crop 
with  which  we  were  so  well 
pleased  that,  this  year,  we  do 
not  intend  to  depend  upon 
accident  for  it,  but  to  sow 
especially  for  it.  Having  an 
oat  stubble  that  we  wished 
to  get  in  grass,  we  plowed, 
harrowed  in  manure,  and 
sowed  with  Timothy,  Red-top, 
clover  and  Strap-leaved  tur¬ 
nip  seed.  The  oats  had  been 
cured  for  hay,  but  owing  to 
bad  weather  at  the  time,  they 
had  become  over-ripe,  and 
being  caught  in  several  days’ 
wet  weather  after  cutting, 
they  had  shelled  out  consid¬ 
erably.  OwiDg  to  press  of 
other  work,  the  piece  was  not 
plowed  for  several  weeks 
after  the  oats  were  off ;  it 
having  been  more  or  less 
wet  weather  during  that 
time,  we  supposed  that  all 
the  shelled  oats  had  sprouted 
sufficiently  for  the  plowing 
to  kill.  But  soon  after  the  piece  was  sown,  the 
oats  began  to  come  up  until  there  was  a  good 
stand  of  volunteer  oats  all  over  the  piece.  The 
land  being  well  supplied  with  plant  food,  and  the 
weather  being  favorable,  the  oats,  turnips  and  grass 
all  started  off  with  a  rush.  Towards  the  last  of 
October,  the  hard  frosts  having  killed  the  grass  in 
the  pasture,  and  our  other  supply  of  green  forage 
being  used  up,  in  order  if  possible,  to  save  the  grass 
and  clover  from  being  smothered  out,  we  began  cut¬ 
ting  and  feeding  the  turnip  tops,  the  turnips  being 
about  as  big  around  as  teacups  at  the  time.  The  oats 
and  turnip  tops  at  the  time  were  about  15  inches  high, 
and  as  thick  as  wool  on  a  sheep’s  back.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  we  kept  having  hard  frost,  and  frequently  the 
ground  froze  hard  at  night,  it  did  not  seem  to  hurt 
or  even  check  the  growth  of  oats  and  turnips,  but 
seemed  instead  to  sweeten  the  forage.  We  did  not 
cut  the  last  until  in  December,  but  from  first  to  last 
the  cows  relished  them  and  would  eat  up  clean  all 
that  we  dared  to  feed,  and  gave  a  fine  flow  of  well- 
flavored  milk,  the  butter  and  cream  from  which  sold 
for  the  top  price  in  the  local  market.  Taking  off  such 
a  heavy  growth  so  late  in  the  season,  we  expected  that 
the  grass  and  clover  seed  would  be  all  killed  out. 
The  clovers — Red,  Alsike  and  Crimson — were  mostly, 
except  around  the  edge  where  the  oats  were  not  so 
thick,  but  the  grass  came  through  all  right,  and  at 
this  date  (July  13)  we  have  a  heavy  crop  consisting  of 
Timothy  and  Red-top  all  ready  for  the  mower.  This 
year,  we  intend  to  add  Canada  peas  and  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  so  as  to  have  oats,  peas,  turnips  and  rape  ;  the 
last  two,  1  think,  will  help  to  hold  up  the  others  and, 
also,  help  to  protect  from  bard  frost,  f.  a.  putnam. 
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A  BRIEF  TALK  ABOUT  GRASS. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  of  Ellerslie  Farm,  be¬ 
came  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  G.  M.  Clark’s  system 
of  raising  grass.  He  prepared  30  acres  of  heavy  land, 
following  the  outlined  plan  as  nearly  as  possible,  ex¬ 
cept  that  wheat  was  sown  with  the  grass  The  object 
was  to  provide  some  soiling  crops  for  the  cattle  in 
spring  to  take  the  place  of  oats  and  peas  or  ensilage. 
The  following  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Cottrell 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  result : 

“  What  has  been  your  experience  with  Clark’s  New 
Grass  Culture  ?  ” 

“  We  followed  it  in  every  particular,  except  sowing 
wheat  with  it.” 

“  When  did  you  sow  the  wheat  ?  ” 

“  Both  wheat  and  grass  were  sown  September  1.” 

“  llow  much  wheat  did  you  put  in  ?  ” 

“  A  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  and  1G  quarts 
each  of  Timothy  and  Red-top.” 

“  Was  the  wheat  seeded  with  the  drill  before  the 
grass  seed  was  sown  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  much  fertilizer  did  you  use  ?  ” 

“  We  used  40  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre,  and 
500  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  potash  and  dis¬ 
solved  rock,  giving  an  analysis  of  12  per  cent  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  actual  potash.” 

“  What  crop  did  you  get 
from  it  ?  ” 

“  The  wheat  grew  to  be 
four  feet  tall ;  the  grass 
very  thick,  one  foot  tall. 

We  mowed  the  field  when 
the  wheat  was  in  the  milk. 

The  yield, by  actual  weight, 
was  four  tons  of  hay  per 
acre.” 

“  Have  you  found  wheat 
hay  equal  in  value  to  Tim¬ 
othy  ?  ” 

“The  cattle  do  not  like 
it,  but  the  horses  eat  it  just 
as  well  as  Timothy.” 

“  Are  the  chances  good 
for  a  heavy  second  crop  of 
Timothy  ?  ” 

“We  never  get  a  second 
crop.” 

“  What  is  the  average 
crop  of  Timothy  per  acre  ?” 

“  Two  tons  and  a  half.” 

“  What  will  be  done  with 
this  hay  in  your  feeding  ?” 

“  It  will  be  fed  to  horses 
entirely.” 

“  What  is  the  value  of 
this  hay  ?” 

“It  is  worth  $10  a  ton, 
which  will  give  a  value  of 
$40  an  acre  this  year.” 

“  How  many  tons  of  hay 
were  there  ?” 

“  Ten  acres  were  cut  for 
hay  and  20  cut  green.  Green 
wheat  is  the  only  food  we 
have  found  that  would 
make  milk  equal  to  ensi¬ 
lage,  and  combining  the 
two  excels  anything  else 
we  have  ever  tried.” 

“  I  understand  that  you  did  not  use  a  plow  at  all.” 

“The  ground  was  plowed  first ;  then  worked  with 
a  Tornado  Cutaway  and  harrow  and  smoothing  board 
alternately  16  times.” 

“  Does  the  seeding  seem  to  be  good  for  another  year?’ 

“  Excellent.” 

“  Do  you  think  this  system  would  be  profitable  in 
the  West  or  in  Kansas  ? 

“I  think  this  system  of  intense  cultivation  is  the 
hope  of  Kansas.”  _ 

MARSHALL  STRAWBERRY  FOR  FANCY  FRUIT. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  the  Marshall 
strawberry.  Probably  the  majority  of  growers  feel 
that  other  varieties  are  more  profitable,  but  the  few 
who  continue  to  grow  it  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
Late  in  June,  we  received  by  express  four  boxes  of 
the  Marshall  from  F.  G.  Tice,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  They 
reached  us  in  excellent  condition.  They  were  of  large 
size,  deep,  rich  color  and  fine  flavor,  having  “stood 
up”  well  through  the  shipment.  Mr.  Tice  sends  the 
following  note  about  this  year’s  crop  of  Marshalls  : 

“  The  Marshalls  sent  were  a  fair  sample  of  our  fancy 
fruit,  as  we  grade  all  our  goods.  Prices  this  season 
ran  low,  8  to  12  cents  per  quart  being  obtained  in  the 
local  and  nearby  markets,  New  York  City,  in  some 
cases,  going  much  lower.  We  put  up  some  fancy 
cases  similar  to  the  one  sent  you,  but  holding  six  bas¬ 
kets,  which  sold  at  $2  per  case  or  33  %  cents  per  quart. 
These  were  bought  by  different  parties  to  be  sent  as 


presents  to  their  friends.  Cases  of  this  kind  were 
sent  to  Hon.  Sam  Sloan,  H.  Walter  Webb,  and  others 
of  like  class.  The  weather  during  the  entire  season 
was  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  strawberry,  being 
wet  and  very  cold.  Frosts  nearly  every  night  for 
several  weeks  froze  the  new  foliage  off  twice,  and 
killed  more  than  one-half  the  fruit  buds  before  the 
flowers  expanded  and,  in  a  general  way,  thoroughly 
stunted  the  plants.  This  weather  continued  up  into 
and  about  one-half  through  the  fruiting  season,  when 
it  changed  and  became  as  hot  as  it  had  been  cold,  the 
thermometer  going  as  high  as  102  degrees  in  the 
shade,  which  about  cooked  the  berries  on  the  vines  as 
well  as  every  one  handling  them.  We  placed  some  in 
a  chemical  cooler  here  on  July  3.  which  are  now  (July 
24),  being  sold.  They  are  in  good  condition  yet.” 

A  VIEW  IN  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Our  older  readers  have  seen  many  pictures  of  views 
taken  at  the  Rural  Grounds — the  summer  home  of  one 
of  the  editors.  Fig.  210  shows  the  front  of  the  house 
and  a  part  of  the  lawn.  About  25  years  ago,  the  place 
was  a  rough  pasture  with  a  little  brook  trickling 
through  the  lower  part.  The  situation,  at  that  time, 
was  quite  unattractive  to  the  ordinary  eye,  yet  there 
were  great  natural  possibilities  in  the  location,  most 
of  which  have  been  realized. 


Three  main  objects  were  held  in  view  from  the 
first.  A  quiet  and  beautiful  country  home  was  de¬ 
sired,  as  well  as  a  reasonably  fertile  soil  in  which  to 
conduct  experiments  with  plants  and  fertilizers.  An¬ 
other  object  was  to  make  a  collection  of  the  better 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  that  would  thrive  in 
this  latitude  (Bergen  County,  N.  J.),  and  arrange 
them  on  the  grounds  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  bed  of  the  brook  was  dug  out  and  a  dam 
was  built  at  the  lower  end,  thus  making  a  beautiful 
miniature  lake.  The  low  places  above  the  brook 
were  filled  in  and  graded  so  that  the  drainage  from 
the  house  would  be  perfect.  In  a  remarkably  short 
time,  the  old  pasture  changed  its  dress  and,  to-day, 
one  could  hardly  realize  how  it  used  to  look,  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  stream 
may  still  be  seen  a  similar  field  that  has  never  been 
improved. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  experimental  results  that 
have  been  obtained  at  the  Rural  Grounds  are  those  of 
beautifying  and  changing  the  appearance  of  the 
original  field  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Too 
many  farmers  are  content  to  remain  surrounded  by 
bare  yards  without  shade  or  lawns  or  flowers. 
A  suitable  variety  and  arrangement  of  trees  and 
shrubs  around  any  house  will  not  only  add  to  its  sell¬ 
ing  value,  but  make  it  more  attractive  and  home-like 
to  the  members  of  the  family.  Our  grandfathers 
built  a  big  square  box  with  holes  in  it  for  doors  and 
windows,  saved  a  narrow  foot  path  from  then  grass 


and  weeds,  and  felt  that  they  had  done  their  full  duty 
in  providing  a  home.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
have  left  the  farm  because  they  were  starving  for  a 
taste  of  the  beautiful  things  of  life,  which  might  have 
been  brought  right  into  the  yard  at  home. 

The  long  story  has  been  told  about  the  work  of  orig¬ 
inating  new  varieties  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Much 
of  this  has  been  done  on  the  farther  side  of  the  brook 
— behind  the  house  on  an  area  lees  than  an  acre. 
There  it  is  that  the  new  varieties  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
grapes  have  been,  and  are  being,  tried  ;  and  there, 
too,  the  several  kinds  of  R.  N.-Y.  potatoes  have 
originated.  _ 

PLUMS  IN  WESTERN  MICHIGAN. 

Plum  growing  in  western  Michigan,  although 
assuming  rather  healthy  proportions,  is  still  in  its 
infancy  and,  probably,  not  more  than  one  in  four  of 
the  trees  now  growing  has  ever  borne  fruit.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  plum  orchard  of  more 
than  100  trees  was  difficult  to  find,  while  now  there 
are  plenty  of  orchards  numbering  from  1,000  to  5,000 
or  more  trees.  Many  of  the  orchards  occupy  locali¬ 
ties  which,  on  account  of  improper  air  drainage  or 
other  good  cause,  are  not  considered  suitable  for 
growing  peaches  ;  still,  a  well-managed  plum  orchard 

is  often  as  remunerative 
as  a  peach  orchard.  While 
the  demand  for  the  last 
few  years  has  hardly  kept 
pace  with  the  increased 
production,  the  demand  is 
increasing  and,  when  we 
consider  the  susceptibility 
of  the  tree  and  fruit  to  the 
many  diseases  and  insects 
so  rapidly  on  the  increase, 

I  believe  that  the  one  who 
gives  proper  care  will  still 
receive  his  reward. 

Among  the  varieties  most 
largely  planted,  the  Lom¬ 
bard  will  head  the  list  and, 
probably,  nearly  one-half 
of  all  are  of  this  variety 
if  one-half  of  the  trees  now 
set  of  this  variety  come  to 
bearing,  the  market  will 
be  more  than  supplied 
as  they  are  inclined  to 
overbear  and  thus  throw 
on  the  market  a  quantity 
of  small,  poorly  -  colored 
and  nearly  tasteless  fruit, 
although,  when  properly 
grown,  this  is  a  good  vari¬ 
ety.  The  public  seems  to 
want  a  large,  dark-colored 
fruit,  and  the  Bradshaw, 
which  has  been  largely  set, 
fills  the  bill  well,  but  the 
tree  is  tender  and  often  a 
shy  bearer.  The  varieties 
I  would  select  would  be 
Field,  Geuii,  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  and  Kingston  for 
dark,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  a  yellow  variety, 
large,  very  rich  and  late  ; 
the  tree  of  the  latter  is  a  fine  grower,  good  bearer 
and  very  hardy,  the  finest  looking  of  any  trees  in  my 
orchard. 

The  manner  of  fertilizing  orchards  in  this  vicini'y 
is  quite  varied.  Some  have  good  success  by  applying 
a  light  dressing  of  stable  manure  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face,  supplementing  it  with  ashes  and  bone  dust, 
keeping  the  ground  constantly  cultivated  during  the 
growing  season,  and  not  using  the  plow.  Many  de¬ 
pend  on  sowing  rye  about  September  1,  and  plowing 
it  in  just  as  it  heads  out  in  the  spring.  My  own  plan 
is  to  depend  on  Crimson  clover  to  supply  nitrogen, 
using  ashes  and  bone  dust  among  the  bearing  trees. 
I  have  had  good  success  with  Crimson  clover,  espe¬ 
cially  in  connection  with  oats.  I  would  sow  six 
quarts  of  clover  seed  and  one-half  bushel  of  oats  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  August,  and  if  possible, 
just  after  a  rain,  as  the  seed  will  germinate  so 
much  better. 

This  year,  in  my  orchard,  the  crop  is  very  light, 
and  the  trees  are  making  a  heavy  growth.  I  shall 
not  sow  clover,  but  sowed  the  ground  to  oats,  about 
1%  bushel  per  acre,  July  1;  in  fact,  I  would  never  fol¬ 
low  a  set  rule.  My  object  in  sowing  the  ground  thus 
early  is  to  check  the  wood  growth  and  develop  fruit 
buds.  I  shall  try  sowing  salt  around  a  few  trees  to 
check  nitrification.  The  plum  crop  through  this  part 
of  the  State  is,  probably,  less  than  30  per  cent  of  a 
full  one.  l.  j.  post. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

A  Southern  Tub  Silo  Described. 

H.  J.  G.,  Bound  Brook ,  N.  Y.— On  page  3,  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  2, 
J.  N.  M.  says  that  a  stave  silo  10  feet  in  diameter  and  20  deep,  will 
hold  enough  ensilage  to  keep  12  cows  from  December  12  until 
grass  comes  again.  Also,  that  he  put  in  60  two-horse  loads  of 
green  corn.  I  have  a  silo  of  the  same  size,  and  could  get  in  but 
22  two-horse  loads  of  green  corn,  filled  as  full  as  was  possible  to 
fill  it.  In  figuring  out  the  capacity  of  this  silo,  I  find  that  it  will 
hold  about  25  tons  of  ensilage.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  my 
silo,  and  with  the  ensilage  from  it,  but  I  should  like  J.  N.  M.  to 
tell  us  how  he  can  put  so  much  corn  in  such  a  small  place. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  N.  MEIiONEY. 

The  first  thing1  I  did  was  to  smooth  the  ground, 
making  it  level.  Then  I  drove  down  an  iron  pin  in 
the  center  of  where  I  wanted  the  silo,  laid  off  on  a 
board  five  feet  in  length,  and  bored  a  J£-inch  hole  in 
one  end  to  fit  over  the  pin  >in  the  ground.  Five  feet 
from  that,  I  drove  a  20 -penny  wire  nail  through  the 
board,  then  14  inches  further,  drove  another  nail 
through,  so  that,  when  the  board  described  a  circle 
around  the  center  pin,  two  circles  were  marked  on 
the  smooth  ground — one  10  feet  in  diameter  the  other 
14  inches  larger  all  around.  I  then  dug  out  a  circular 
ditch  18  inches  deep  between  the  two  circles,  keeping 
the  inside  line  of  this  ditch  very  straight  and  smooth. 
When  the  ditch  was  finished,  I  filled  in  with  finely- 
broken  rock,  ^  about  half  full  all  around,  then  made  a 
thin  mortar  of  one  part  cement  and  three  parts  creek 
sand,  and  poured  it  among  the  broken  stones,  filling 
every  crevice.  When  this  half  was  filled  with  the 
thin  mortar,  I  filled  the  rest  of  the  ditch  with  broken 
stone  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  then  filled  as 
before  with  the  thin  cement  mortar,  so  I  then  had  a 
grouted  wall  18  inches  deep  and  14  inches  wide  around 
a  core  of  earth  10  feet  in  diameter.  After  two  days 
for  the  cement  to  harden,  I  began  digging  out  the 
center,  and,  in  two  days,  with  my  two  farm  hands,  I 
had  a  nice  smooth  cistern  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
eight  feet  deep,  with  a  good  grouted  wall  18  inches 
around  the  top.  I  had  plenty  of  stone  convenient, 
easily  broken,  and  plenty  of  creek  sand,  so  I  had 
nothing  to  buy  but  two  barrels  of  cement  for  that 
part.  I  then  began  setting  up  the  staves.  I  put  up 
first  one,  plumbed  it  with  the  spirit  level,  and 
fastened  it  to  a  scaffold  ;  to  this  one,  I  nailed  a  small 
barrel  stave  on  the  inside  at  top  and  bottom  to  start 
a  circle,  then  set  up  one  stave  at  a  time,  tacking  each 
stave  with  small  nails  to  the  barrel  staves,  putting  on 
staves  as  needed.  The  curve  of  the  small  barrel 
staves  was  just  right  to  keep  the  circle,  and  by  split¬ 
ting  them  all  in  two  pieces,  it  did  not  take  many 
staves.  I  was  careful  to  set  the  lower  inside  edge 
flush  with  the  one  row  of  brick  that  I  had  laid 
(ends  pointing  in),  on  the  bed  of  cement,  so  that,  in 
one  day,  myself  and  one  hand  set  up  the  staves  in  this 
circle,  and  had  them  well  stayed  with  two  circles  of 
barrel  staves  on  the  inside.  Neither  of  us  had  ever 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  done  before,  but  we  thought 
that  it  could  be  done,  and  we  did  it  very  easily.  So 
we  had  104  2x4  pine  scantlings,  12  feet  long,  set  up 
nicely  on  the  edge  of  the  wall.  Next  was  the  hoops. 
I  had  sent  to  Louisville  for  seven  steel  hoops,  2% 
inches  wide  and  5-16  inch  thick,  with  patent  lugs  to 
tighten.  I  put  on  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  the  screws  let  out  as  far  as  they  would  go. 
I  tightened  some,  then  knocked  off  all  the  stays  on 
the  inside  so  the  staves  could  be  drawn  up  close,  then 
put  on  all  the  hoops,  tightening  every  other  one  at 
a  time,  until  we  had  a  tight,  strong  tank,  12  feet 
wood  and  eight  feet  earth  wall.  I  placed  the  two 
lower  hoops  about  12  inches  apart,  then  left  30  inches, 
so  that  I  could  saw  out  a  door,  the  first  above  the 
second  hoop  16  inches  from  the  ground  ;  the  second 
door  began  six  feet  above  the  top  of  the  first.  I 
sawed  out  the  doors  after  the  hoops  were  tight,  first 
marking  off  my  doors  30  inches  high  and  across  six 
staves,  or  24  inches  wide,  putting  two  battens  on  the 
outside  of  each  door,  cut  to  suit  the  circle.  I  sawed 
out  the  doors  with  a  bevel  on  the  inside,  so  that  they 
fit  snugly  from  the  inside.  Tarred  paper  is  tacked  on 
the  beveled  edges  to  fill  up  what  the  saw  cut  out,  and 
the  pressure  holds  them  firmly. 

After  all  was  tightened,  I  cemented  all  around  the 
outside  with  good,  thick  cement  mortar  on  the  brick, 
and  about  two  inches  up  on  the  stones,  also  on  the 
inside  where  the  ends  rested  on  the  wall,  and  a  good 
coat  of  cement  down  the  grout  wall  to  hard  clay. 
But  I  did  not  cement  the  clay  wall.  A  good  coat  of 
coal  tar  was  put  on  the  inside,  and  mineral  paint  on 
the  outside.  A  cheap  board  roof  to  cover  it  and  con¬ 
nect  with  the  cow  house,  and  it  was  done.  The 
staves  were  2  x  4-inch  pine,  beveled  about  one-eighth 
inch  on  the  inside  edges,  to  form  the  circle,  but  not 
tongued  and  grooved.  All  cost  me,  complete,  $50. 
In  filling,  I  used  a  good  horse  power  and  Belle  City 
cutter  to  cut  the  corn.  I  set  the  cutter  on  the  edge 


of  the  floor  overhead  my  horse  power,  10  feet  from 
the  silo.  I  bought  a  14-foot  elevator  and  set  it  so  as 
to  drop  the  cut  ensilage  over  the  top  of  the  silo,  and 
wishing  to  get  in  all  I  could,  I  determined  to  cut 
slowly  and  give  it  time  to  settle,  also  that  I  might 
not  have  to  hire  much  extra  help.  My  corn  was 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  barn.  I  began  cutting  into 
the  silo  on  September  29.  I  ran  the  cutter  myself, 
and  had  two  wagons  hauling.  The  road  was  rough 
part  of  the  way,  and  we  could  not  bring  large  loads. 
I  cut  10  loads  each  day  for  five  days  when  Sunday  in¬ 
tervened.  Then  the  ensilage  was  well  packed,  and 
had  13^  day  and  two  nights  to  settle.  On  Monday 
evening,  I  cut  five  loads  more,  and  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  five  more,  making  60  loads — but  loads  are  vari¬ 
able  quantities.  II.  J.  G.  may  haul  larger  loads,  per¬ 
haps,  on  level  ground  than  we  did.  I  had  several  of 
the  loads  weighed  on  my  wagon  scales,  but  not  all  of 
them,  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  each  load  weighed  a 
little  over  1,000  pounds.  By  filling  in  so  slowly, 
packing  well  and  giving  so  much  time  to  settle,  I  got 
in  over  20  tons  of  green  corn.  It  was  well  eared  and 
cut  to  half-inch  lengths. 

When  I  finished,  the  ensilage  was  packed  level  with 
the  top,  then  on  top  of  this,  I  packed  all  the  trash 
from  the  cutter,  with  a  lot  of  chaff  and  sorghum 
heads,  all  I  could  pile  on  ;  then  wet  this  with  three 
or  four  pails  of  water,  and  covered  over  with  old 
doors  and  boards  to  hold  the  moisture.  As  a  result 
of  the  slow  filling  and  close  packing,  the  ensilage  did 
not  settle  more  than  18  inches,  and  was  good  within 
12  inches  of  the  top  in  the  middle,  but  was  moldy 
about  two  feet  around  the  wall.  I  opened  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  fed  12  cows  and  a  bull,  and  had  plenty  to  feed 
’tillgras3  which,  with  us,  is  the  middle  of  April.  Blue 
grass,  Orchard  grass,  Crimson  clover,  and  Red  clover 
will  all  give  us  good  grazing  at  that  time.  I  feed 
about  30  pounds  of  ensilage,  10  pounds  of  good  corn 
fodder,  cut  one-half-inch,  with  corn-and-cob  meal, 
with  which  I  grind  in  my  own  mill  one-fourth  cotton 
seed  I  also  fed  some  bran  and  clover  hay.  My  cows 
are  doing  well.  By  grinding  the  cotton  seed  with  the 
ear  corn,  it  is  well  mixed,  and  the  oil  is  absorbed  by 
the  corn-and-cob  meal,  so  that  the  mixture  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feed.  The  cotton  seed  costs  me  $18  per  ton, 
so  I  can  make  a  better  and  a  cheaper  ration,  I  think, 
by  grinding  the  seed  with  the  corn. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  my  silo  ;  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  State,  I  think.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  stone  silo  is  the  best  and  cheapest  for  small 
dairymen,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  afford  to  do 
without  it.  I  opened  at  the  top,  fed  level  off  the  top, 
and  lost  none. 

Pear  Psy/la  and  Lice  on  Maples. 

M.  M.  W.,  West  Newton ,  Mass.— I  send  some  leaves  from  our 
maple  tree,  also  some  pear  leaves,  on  both  of  which  are  insects. 
What  can  I  do  for  them  ?  What  are  they  ?  Will  they  injure  the 
trees  ? 

Ans. — The  maple  leaves  were  nearly  covered  with 
a  sticky  liquid  substance  known  as  “  honey-dew”. 
This  liquid  was  excreted  from  the  bodies  of  hundreds 
of  little  plant  lice,  probably  located  on  the  under 
sides  of  some  leaves  above  those  sent.  Plant  lice 
suck  out  the  sap  of  the  leaves,  and  much  of  this 
liquid  food  seems  to  be  excreted  by  the  lice.  Plant 
lice  of  all  kinds  are  unusually  numerous  this  year.  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  on  both  forest  and  fruit 
trees.  Probably  the  maple  trees  will  not  show  very 
much  injury  from  these  lice.  If  the  trees  are  small, 
however,  it  would  be  well  to  spray  them  with  whale- 
oil  soap  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  in  five 
gallons  of  water. 

The  pear  leaves  indicated  that  the  tree  from  which 
they  were  taken  is  badly  infested  with  the  Pear 
psylla,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  our  pear  pests.  The 
minute,  flat,  oval  nymphs  will  be  found  on  the  leaves, 
but  more  especially  in  the  leaf  axils,  sucking  out  the 
sap  with  their  little  pumping  beaks.  The  adult 
psyllas  resemble  very  strikingly  a  Cicada  or  “  17 -year 
locust”  in  miniature.  They  may  be  seen  around  on 
the  leaves  and  branches,  but  are  very  active,  jumping 
like  fleas  when  approached.  This  year,  this  Pear 
psylla  is  unusually  abundant,  and  is  doing  much 
damage  in  New  York  and  other  States.  Usually,  it 
is  the  first  brood  of  the  insect  which  does  the  most 
damage  on  the  young  growing  shoots  and  on  the 
forming  fruit ;  but  this  year,  the  second  brood,  which 
came  on  about  July  1,  is  proving  very  destructive, 
and  threatens  to  ruin  several  crops  of  fruit.  When 
numerous,  it  is  an  exceedingly  serious  pest,  and  re¬ 
quires  prompt  and  vigorous  work  to  check  it. 

It  seems  to  be  harder  to  get  at  than  usual  this  year. 
Kerosene  emulsion,  which  we  recommended  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  108,  from  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  is  not 
reaching  the  nymphs  as  effectually  as  it  has  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  Mr.  Powell  writes  me.  However,  whale- 
oil  soap  is  being  used  with  good  results.  Mr.  Powell 
is  using  one  pound  of  this  soap  dissolved  in  15  gallons 
of  water,  and  he  reports  that  it  kills  every  one  he  can 
hit.  This  is  an  important  point,  remember ;  each 
psylla  must  be  hit  with  the  liquid.  These  psyllas 


excrete  so  much  “  honey-dew  ”  that,  during  a  dry 
spell,  they  get  completely  covered  with  it,  when  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  hit  them  with  the  spray.  Hence, 
an  excellent  time  to  spray  is  just  after  a  rain,  which 
will  wash  off  much  of  this  “  honey-dew.”  As  the 
soap  will  kill  every  psylla  it  hits,  in  a  few  seconds,  it 
will  not  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  spray 
if  it  should  rain  shortly  after  you  spray.  One  cannot 
hope  to  exterminate  this  insect  with  one  application. 
You  cannot  hit  all  of  the  insects,  and  the  eggs  cannot 
be  hit  with  the  spray.  Spray  several  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  few  days,  keeping  at  it  until  the  pest  is 
under  control.  Millions  of  these  little  pumps  will 
so  weaken  a  tree  that  it  will  often  not  survive  the 
following  winter.  M.  v.  s. 

The  Clover  Mite  and  Fruit. 

A.  E.,  Salem,  Utah.— Is  the  Clover  mite  injurious  to  fruit  trees  ? 
Some  eminent  entomologists  claim  that  it  is  not  harmful. 

Ans. — The  Clover  mite  has  not  been  discussed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  since  September  8,  1894.  Yes,  experts 
feel  sure  that  the  mite  which  works  on  clover  also 
works  extensively  on  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds, 
especially  in  the  West.  The  same  mite  occurs  in  the 
East,  but  is  rarely  so  injurious  as  reported  from  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  often  occurs  in  immense 
numbers,  completely  overrunning  fruit  trees  and 
often  doing  much  damage.  In  northern  latitudes, 
the  winter  is  usually  passed  in  the  egg  state.  Often¬ 
times,  the  bark  of  the  trees  will  be  completely  cov¬ 
ered  in  many  places  with  the  minute,  light,  blood  red 
eggs  of  the  mites.  Usually,  the  young  mites  emerge 
in  March  or  April,  and  continue  working  in  successive 
broods  all  summer.  As  it  occurs  in  such  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  works  mostly  upon  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  it  is  proving  a  hard  pest  to  combat.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  mite  can  be  reached  with  an  insecti¬ 
cide  while  in  the  egg  state.  But  good  results  are  re¬ 
ported  from  thorough  and  frequent  sprayings  with 
kerosene  emulsion  diluted  seven  or  eight  times,  to 
which  may  be  profitably  added  two  or  three  ounces 
of  sulphur  to  each  gallon  of  the  dilution.  I  think 
that  whale-oil  soap,  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
in  five  gallons  of  water,  would  prove  equally  effec¬ 
tual  ;  possibly  the  resin  washes  used  in  the  West 
might  also  prove  useful.  The  mite  seems  not  to  be 
a  serious  pest  to  the  clover  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Thorough  and  frequent  applications  of  the 
emulsion  or  soap,  beginning  as  soon  as  growth  starts 
in  the  spring,  must  soon  check  this  mite.  m.  v.  s. 

Grain  for  Poultry. 

F.  It.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich.— Is  barley  good  feed  for  chickens  ?  If 
not,  why  not?  Is  rye  good?  If  either  of  the  following  grains  is 
good,  how  much  should  be  fed  per  day  to  every  10  chickens  ?  I 
can  get  barley  or  rye  that  has  been  wet  and  kiln-dried  for  20  cents 
per  bushel;  wheat,  same  kind,  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  grain  is 
sweet,  but  not  of  first  quality.  I  keep  White  Wyandottes. 

Ans. — Barley  makes  an  excellent  food  for  chickens 
and,  in  our  opinion,  ranks  next  to  wheat  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  never  succeeded  in  feeding  rye  to 
poultry.  We  observe  that  they  will  eat  corn,  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  before  they  will  touch  rye.  When 
forced  to  eat  it,  they  have  never  given  us  satisfactory 
returns.  At  the  prices  mentioned,  we  would  feed  half 
barley  and  half  wheat,  which  ought  to  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  combination  for  poultry. 

Chicks  Under  Bare  Poles. 

J.  L.,  (No  address). — I  have  a  chicken  about  four  weeks  old, 
that  has  l03t  all  its  feathers,  and  is  nearly  bare;  it  is  hearty  and 
feeds  well.  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Ans. — It  isn’t  likely  that  the  chicken  has  yet  growD 
any  feathers,  other  than  the  down  with  which  all 
newly-hatched  chickens  are  covered.  Most  of  the 
larger  breeds  don’t  grow  feathers  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  before  that  age,  and  often  appear  quite  bare  for 
a  time.  If  the  chick  appears  healthy  and  all  right, 
he  will  come  around  in  time,  if  fed  well  and  kept 
warm.  A  bare  chicken  like  that  is  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  cold  storms  or  cold  nights  than  one  that 
is  well-feathered. 

Plant  Lice  and  Ants. 

S.  P.  It.,  llartwick,  N.  Y. — Some  of  our  cherry  trees  have  made 
nearly  two  feet  of  growth  this  season.  They  were  set  last  spring. 
Shall  we  let  them  grow,  or  pinch  them  back?  Are  they  making 
too  much  growth?  I  see  green  lice  on  them  on  the  new  leaves, 
and  they  are  covered  with  black  ants.  Will  the  ants  do  any 
harm  ?  Will  kerosene  emulsion  destroy  the  ants  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  any  pruning.  The  ants 
will  not  harm  the  trees.  They  “  milk  ”  the  aphides, 
as  may  be  said,  without  harming  them,  the  aphides 
giving  up  a  fluid  of  which  the  ants  are  fond.  Kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  will  kill  all  of  the  aphides  which  the 
emulsion  strikes.  We  do  not  think  it  would  kill  the 
ants. 

Value  of  “Meat  and  Bone.” 

E.  W.  M.,  Acushnet,  Mass. —  Wnat  is  meat  and  bone  worth  for 
fertilizer,  steamed  and  dried,  such  as  is  taken  from  markets — 
pieces  of  bone  not  larger  than  walnuts— compared  with  fish  and 
potash  at  SI  35  per  100  pouuis  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  way  of  telling  accurately  with¬ 
out  an  analysis.  The  bone  and  meat  do  not  contain 
any  potash.  If  you  add  to  1,800  pounds  of  it,  200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  you  will  have  a  mix¬ 
ture  worth  not  far  from  $28  per  ton. 
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Seedling  Strawberries. 

Tuat  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  produce 
seedling  strawberries  that  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  best  of  the  varieties  now 
generally  grown,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  among  the  scores  that  are  sent  out 
every  season,  it  is  rarely  that  a  new 
variety  comes  to  stay.  It  is  many  years 
ago  that  the  writer,  in  a  small  way, 
began  to  raise  strawberries  from  seed. 
The  largest  and  shapeliest  berries  were 
always  selected,  and  those  of  the  best 
quality.  The  berries  were  then  crushed 
in  water,  and  the  seeds  separated  and 
dried.  Sometimes,  when  we  had  but  a 
few  selected  berries,  they  were  crushed 
between  blotting  pads  and  the  seeds 
thus  easily  separated.  Many  prefer 
sowing  the  seeds  in  flats  or  pots  of  rich 
soil,  but  we  prefer  preparing  beds  in 
protected  parts  of  the  garden,  and  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  in  drills.  This  is  done  so 
soon  as  the  berries  are  ripe,  and  the 
plot  is  afterwards  shaded  and  watered 
as  needed.  The  seed  germinates  in 
about  three  weeks,  as  we  remember. 
The  plants  make  so  considerable  a 
growth  that,  with  suitable  protection 
after  the  soil  freezes,  they  will  winter 
in  perfect  safety.  The  strongest  of  the 
plants  are  then  removed  the  next  spring 
to  the  permanent  beds,  and  cared  for  in 
the  ordinary  way.  They  will  fruit  the 
next  year,  and  those  deemed  worthy  of 
a  longer  existence,  may  be  propagated 
from. 

Up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Timbrell 
and  Brandywine,  our  efforts  to  originate 
a  new  berry  worthy  of  introduction  did 
not  amount  to  much.  We  have  now 
about  10  kinds  grown  from  their  seed, 
which  were  selected  as  the  best  of  about 
100  seedlings.  The  runners  were  trans¬ 
planted  by  the  Richards  transplanter, 
about  the  middle  of  last  August.  The 
leaves  wilted  for  a  day  or  so,  when  the 
plants  fully  recovered  and  grew  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  if  they  had  not  been  disturbed 
— as  vigorously  as  spring  plants  set  the 
year  before,  and  far  more  vigorously 
than  pot-plants  received  from  nursery¬ 
men  at  about  the  same  time  our  seed¬ 
lings  were  transplanted  with  the  Rich¬ 
ards  device.  We  think  that  pot-plants 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unsatisfactory. 
The  plants  are  too  liable  to  become  pot- 
bound,  or  too  dry,  so  that  the  soil  falls 
from  the  roots.  In  either  case  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  check  from  which,  in  our  experi¬ 
ence,  they  never  fully  recover.  Such 
plants  yield  more  or  less  fruit  the  next 
season,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  the 
additional  trouble  and  expense  involved. 

Of  the  10  Brandywine-Timbrell  seed¬ 
lings,  three  varieties  seem  to  be  well 
worthy  of  further  trial.  We  need  par¬ 
ticularize  at  this  time  but  one,  the  No. 
7,  illustrated  on  page  51(5.  We  may  not 
fairly  judge  of  the  vines  or  fruit  except 
by  comparison  with  other  varieties  on 
trial,  as  the  season  was,  in  ail  ways, 
exceptionally  favorable  to  vigorous 
vines,  large  berries,  though  not  so  favor¬ 
able  to  firmness  and  quality  of  berry. 
The  No.  7  began  ripening  large,  well- 
formed  berries  June  8,  well  held  up  on 
strong  stems,  and  continued  in  bearing 
until  the  very  end  of  the  season  of  our 
latest  sorts. 

June  11,  we  noted  as  follows  :  “  No. 

7.  Vines  of  extra  vigor  and  productive¬ 
ness.  Flower  perfect.  Berry  large  to 
largest ;  shape  varies  from  heart-shaped 
to  broadly  heart-shaped,  sometimes  with 
a  white  tip.  Extra  fine  quality  for  so 
large  a  berry  ;  color  medium-red,  inelin- 


To 

Jan.  I 
Next 
for 

25  cts. 


You  must  have  just  one  neigh¬ 
bor  or  friend  who  wants 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Then  just  call  his  attention  to  this 
suggestion  :  We  will  send  him  the 
paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for 
25  cents. 


iDg  to  scarlet,  red  flebh  Jane  21.  Sea¬ 
son  from  medium  to  late.  As  judged  by 
this  season,  it  seems  to  us  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  the  kinds  under  trial.  Vines  still 
vigorous  and  perfectly  healthy.” 

But  it  is  not  safe  to  j  adga  a  seedling 
strawberry — we  should  say  a  new  straw¬ 
berry,  for  a  plant  is  not  a  seedling  after 
it  has  been  propagated — from  its  first 
season  of  fruitage.  We  want  to  know 
if  it  is  long-lived,  hardy  ;  if  it  will  en¬ 
dure  drought  as  well  as  plenty  of  rain, 
and  if  the  vines  will  continue  vigorous... 

Tue  Richards  transplanter  we  cannot 
praise  too  highly  for  amateurs,  if  not 
for  professionals,  if  they  have  soil  free 
of  stones.  For  stony  soils,  it  is  worth¬ 
less.  Our  own  experience  is,  as  may  be 
j  udged  by  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  wholesome  runners,  transplanted 
in  mid-August  by  this  contrivance,  will 
yield  the  next  season  as  full  crops  as 
ordinary  plants,  set  out  in  the  spring, 
will  yield  the  second  year.  The  Richards 
transplanter  amounts  to  two  tomato 
cans  with  the  heads  and  bottoms  care¬ 
fully  removed,  having  iron  handles  and 
upright  wires  to  make  the  work  less 
fatiguing.  The  principle  is  this  :  Press 
one  of  these  bottomless  and  headless 
tomato  cans  into  the  soil  just  about  the 
rooted  runner.  Another  can  is  to  be 
pressed  into  the  soil  where  the  plant  is 
to  be  set.  Remove  this  can  with  its 
contents  of  soil.  Then  remove  the  can 
about  the  runner  and  press  the  plant 
and  the  soil  into  the  hole  made  by  the 
removal  of  the  second  can.  The  fit  is 
perfect  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  trans¬ 
planted  strawberry  scarcely  knows  that 
it  has  changed  its  home.  The  handles 
and  upright  wires  of  the  Richards  de¬ 
vice  make  the  work  simple  and  easy. 
One  needs  scarcely  to  stoop  The  sides 
of  the  cylinders  corresponding  to  the 
tomato  can,  are  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  would  last  for  many  years  if  used 
in  land  free  of  stones  larger  than  an 
inch  in  diameter . 


Red  Cross — On  June  20,  we  received 
a  small  box  of  Red  Cross  currants  from 
Chas.  A.  Green  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
introducer.  We  assume  that  they  were 
selected  bunches,  but,  so  assuming,  we 
have  never  seen  longer  racemes.  The 
berries  were  about  the  size  of  the  Fay, 
the  racemes  bearing  19  berries  fully 
four  inches  long,  and  the  lowest  or  tip 
berries  nearly  as  large  as  those  above. 
On  July  24,  a  larger  box  of  Red  Cross 
currants  was  received  from  Mr.  Green, 
with  a  few  bunches  of  the  Victoria,  that 
we  might  compare  the  two.  We  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  larger 
clusters  or  more  of  them  to  a  given 
length  of  stem  than  those  borne  by  the 
Red  Cross.  The  Victorias  were  smaller 
both  as  to  berry  and  bunch . 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
says  in  the  Michigan  Fruit  Grower, 
that  he  has  tested  all  of  the  Russian 
apricots,  and  has  discarded  all  but  one. 
This  one  is  the  Early  Montgamet.  Mr. 
Willard  has  never  before  seen  any 
variety  that,  considering  quality,  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  hardiness,  equals  this. 
He  believes  that  it  can  be  successfully 
grown  wherever  the  peach  does  well. 
It  is  being  planted  largely  in  his  section 
of  the  country  as  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  . 

Ruralisms  begs  for  information  re¬ 
specting  the  new  peas,  Carter’s  Daisy, 
New  Life,  J  uno  and  1897.  We  tried  the 
Daisy,  New  Life  and  Juno  last  year. 
We  made  no  report  as  to  Daisy  because 
the  plants  grown  from  seed  from  two 
firms  were  so  different  that  we  didn’t 
know  which  was  which.  As  a  prelim¬ 
inary  report,  we  may  say  that  they  are 
the  four  most  remarkable  varieties  we 
have  ever  tried — and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  for  we  have  tried  during  the 
past  20  years  nearly  every  new  sort 
offered . 

Ellw anger  &  Barry  regard  the 
McKinley  as,  all  things  considered,  the 


best  strawberry  on  their  grounds  the 
past  season . 

The  Eldorado  gave  us  the  first  ripe 
blackberries  on  July  15.  The  plants  are 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  speak  of  it  before  the  black¬ 
berry  season  is  over,  in  a  way  that  will 
guide  our  readers  as  to  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  worthy  of  a  liberal  trial . 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we 
want  all  the  information  we  can  get  re¬ 
garding  the  Japan  plums — good  and 
bad.  Which  kinds  succeed,  which  do 
not.  Are  they  curculio-proof  ? . 

We  have  never  had  a  brighter  prom¬ 
ise  for  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  than  we 
have  at  this  time.  This  is  due,  in  so  far 
as  we  may  judge,  to  the  fact  that  the 
grape  blossoms  and  Rose  chafers  failed 
to  make  the  ordinary  close  connection  ; 
and  this  again,  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  taken  pains  to  plant 
near  the  vines  shrubs  that  bloom  with 
the  grape  vines,  the  blooms  of  which 
the  Rose  bugs  seem  to  prefer.  Among 
these  are  :  Viburnum  lantanoides,  V. 
macrocephalum,  V.  rugosum  and  several 
of  the  Spiraeas.  By  the  time  that  these 
flowers  are  destroyed,  the  grapes  have 
set,  and  the  young  berries  are  never 
harmed  by  the  Rose  bugs.  They  pre¬ 
fer  the  leaves . 

Italia,  Bubbank  and  Austria  are 
beautiful  cannas.  We  may  now  speak 
of  them  from  a  slight  experience.  Hither¬ 
to  we  have  merely  repeated  what  others 
have  said  in  their  praise,  for  it  has  all 
been  praise. 

Plants  were  received  from  the  Storrs 
&  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  0,,  and  J. 
C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ill.  Italia,  July 
20,  was  3%  feet  high,  measuring  to  the 
top  of  the  spike,  which  is  raised  above 
the  highest  leaves  a  foot  or  more.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  lively  green  color,  broadly 
elliptical  in  shape.  The  flowers  when 
open  are  five  inches  in  diameter,  the 
petals  broad,  of  a  bright  yellow  color 
for  the  ground  and  a  broad  splash  of 
orange  scarlet,  leaving  a  wide  margin  of 
yellow.  There  were  21  buds  on  the  first 
spike. 

Burbank  (Vaughan)  has  broader  leaves 
(Continued  on  next  pane.) 


After  Serious  Illness 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Built  up  and 
Restored  Health. 

“My  son  had  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
and  after  getting  over  his  sickness  he  was  weak 
and  poor.  A  friend  advised  meto  givehim  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  I  did  so.  In  a  short  time  it  built 
him  up  and  restored  him  to  health.  Since  then 
we  praise  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  highly.” — Mary  A. 
Lees,  Sherman  Park,  New  York. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  constipation.  25  cents. 


IMAfVrOlC  summer  and 
U  V*  I  EL  IT  O  AUTUMN  LIST 


of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forit-  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON 

ALSIKE 

LUCERNE 


GLOVERS 


Samples  and  prices  on  application.  Send  for  our 
Mid-summer  Catalogue. fully  describes  the  above  also 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES,  Etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

and  other  Seasonable  Seeds.  Prices  on  application 
W.  ATLKJE  IIUKHEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


b^CRIMSON  clover 

ALL  TESTED  8EEDS. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

If.  W.  DOUtiHTEN,  MOOBESTOWN,  N.  J. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

My  crop  just  hulled.  Pure,  clean  and  bright,  $2.50 
per  bushel,  including  bags;  10  bushels  or  more  at 
discount.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden.  Del. 


Delaware-Grown  Recleaned. 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Crimson  Clover.  |  ”lbs.,  sacked,  f.  o.  b 

BROWN  SEED  CO.,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


Primenn  PlftVOT  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
vllliijUll  UlUtCI  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 

change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  reduced  this  month. 


Northern  Ohio-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  I  have 
a  limited  quantity  g-own  on  my  farm  for2  years 
and  Is  thoroughly  acclimated.  Write  for  prices 

GEO.  BITTNER.  Milan,  Ohio. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


-Transplanted  only.  Lead¬ 
ing  kinds.  40c.  per  100;  $3 
per  1,000.  Carefully  packed;  safe  for  two  weeks’ 
transit.  Good  Plants.  R.  M.  Welles,  Towanda,  Pa. 


®  •NS' •  3*3  •  3*3 

|  Reasonable  Seeds  § 

s  =— =  .  ,  •) 


$  Dwarf  Essex  Rape.  sSImf  !.o£ 

•)  - Sow  in  July  and 

(•  August.  12  cts  lb. .  $5.00  bush.,  $9.00  100  lbs. 

Recleaned  American. 
$4.20  bus.  ,$7.00 100  lbs. 

Sow  with 
rye.  The 
earl  iest 

J)  spring  feed,  invaluable  for  dairymen.  $4.50  bus. 


(• 

s 


$  Scarlet  Clover. 


•> 

(c 


•)  Hardy  Winter  Vetch. 


(• 


!>  GrassSeeds. 


All  kinds  choicest  recleaned 
qualities.  We  are  headquar- 


vji  UC50  qualities,  we  are  neaaquar-  j. 

Y - ters  for  permanent  pasture  A 

mixtures.  Details  in  Farmers'Manual, mailed  free,  is 

•)  U/i,Qnf  nnJ  D,,«  An  the  bes*  4 


(•  Seed  Wheat  and  Rye. 

varieties,  thoroughly  recleaned 

Descriptive  list  mull. 


All  the  best 
new  and 
standard 


mulled  free. 


'iPeterHenderson&Co. 

%  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


WHEATS 

Higher  everywhere  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  the 
year  to  sow  wheat  for  protit  GOLD  COIN, 
SILVER  DOLLAR,  RED  CLAWSON  and  IM¬ 
PROVED  FULCASTER  tbe  best  varieties. 
Catalogues,  samples  and  full  descriptions  free. 

EDWARD  P.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Ridgeway  for  $1.50. 

T  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


CARMAN. 

Get  buds  of  this  famous  PEACH  direct  from  the 
originator.  The  original  tree  has  not  failed  to  bear 
a  lull  crop  in  six  ve^rs.  Prices  greatly  reduced  for 
1.897.  Address  J.  W.  8TUBKNRAUCH,  Mexia,  Tex. 


5,000  KE1FFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLIN S,  Moorestown,  JNT.  J. 


ARE  YOU  PREJUDICED 


AGAINST  I'ALL  PLANTING  WITHOUT  GIVING  IT  A  TRIAL  ? 
Our  little  book  for  fall  is  free,  and  will  tell  you 
about  SUCCESSFUL  FALL  PLANTING.  “  What 
other  folks  can  do,  whv  with  a  trial  may  not  you  ?  ”  Rogers  tells  tbe  truth  about  varieties — no  mis¬ 
representation.  Get  it  and  “  Come  Out  op  the  Dark.”  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N  Y. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three 
thousand  varieties  described  In  a200-page(PREE)  Catalogue 


*•  The  heading  JVetr  England  Jfurtery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE 
CROP  IN  EXISTENCE 

for  Green  Manuring,  Hay,  Pas¬ 
ture  and  Silage.  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  our  prices  before  ordering.  Ask  for  descriptive  circular  mailed  FRKK. 

as  it  will  not  stand  our  winters.  JOHNSON  &  STOKES  |  GROWERS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 
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RURAUSMS — Continued. 
than  those  of  Italia,  of  the  same  shade 
of  careen.  The  plant  is  not  quite  so  tall, 
the  spike  elevated  10  inches  above  the 
highest  leaves.  The  flowers  are  much 
the  same  as  Italia’s,  the  same  shade  of 
yellow  without  the  light  red  middle 
portion,  the  inner  petals  being  sprinkled 
with  light  red. 

Austria  is  much  like  Burbank  except 
that  the  flowers  are  not  so  much  dotted 
with  red,  the  dots  being  of  a  feebler 
color. 

Italia,  Austria  and  Burbank  are  the 
most  beautiful  cannas  ever  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  we  may  say  the 
most  vigorous . 

We  want  to  keep  our  readers  well 
informed  as  to  all  that  may  be  said  for 
or  against  the  Japan  plums,  and  we 
want  this  information  to  be  trustworthy, 
and  not  the  hasty  conclusions  of  those 
who  do  not  speak  from  experience.  Our 
own  positive  information  has  thus  far 
been  confined  to  the  Abundance,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1890,  and  fruited  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  during  the  seasons  of  1S93-4-5-G, 
and  killed  during  189(3-7  by  the  use  of 
Dendrolene.  Ogon,  Willard,  Hale,  and 
Satsuma  are  fruiting  this  year,  the  first 
fully,  the  others  sparingly,  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  present  season,  we  shall 
be  able  to  tell  our  readers  the  result  of 
the  first  season  of  bearing  fruit . 

We  have  an  interesting  letter  from 
the  Stark  Brothers,  of  Louisiana,  Mo., 
who  are  trying  most  of  the  Japan  plums 
thoroughly.  They  sent  us  a  box  (July 
20,)  containing  specimens  of  the  Red 
June  and  Abundance  as  they  grow  in 
their  extensive  nurseries.  The  Abund¬ 
ance  are  much  like  those  grown  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  except  that  they  are  of 
better  quality.  The  Red  J  une,  or  Red 
Nagate,  is  not  so  large,  more  pointed  or 
heart-shaped,  flesh  yellow,  clinging  to 
the  stone,  juicy  and  of  good  quality, 
though  not  quite  so  sweet  as  the  Abund¬ 
ance. 

Stark  Brothers  write  us  that  the  Red 
June  is  making  a  fine  record  everywhere 
this  season.  It  is  praised  from  Michigan 
to  Texas,  and  from  the  East  to  Idaho 
and  California.  They  say  that  it  is  the 
hardiest  variety  in  bud  and  blossom  of 
any  of  the  well-tested  Japs.  They  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  most  hardy  of  the  20 
sorts  that  they  have  fruited,  and  as  by 
far  the  most  hardy,  the  next  hardiest 
variety  being  Earliest  of  All.  It  ripens 
about  10  days  before  the  Abundance. 
We  quote  the  rest  of  the  interesting 
letter  word  for  word  : 

Abundance  is  bearing  only  a  light  crop  this 
year;  Red  June  and  Earliest  of  All  very  full  in¬ 
deed;  Normand  a  good  crop,  and  it  seems  very 
promising;  Wickson  a  good  crop.  The  last 
variety  is  hardy  enough  in  tree  but,  we  fear, 
more  or  less  tender  in  bud.  For  example,  we 
had  the  following  report  from  a  Michigan  grower: 
“  Peaches  all  killed  by  the  coldest  weather  Michi¬ 
gan  has  had  in  25  years.  Abundance,  95  and  97  per 
cent  killed ;  Burbank,  85  per  cent  killed ;  Satsuma, 
all  killed;  Red  June,  100  per  cent  alive.  Howls 
that?  Have  just  had  letters  from  S.  D.  Willard, 
the  plum  grower  of  New  York,  and  President  T. 
T.  Lyon,  of  our  own  State,  making  lurther  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  Red  June.  It  has  a  great  future.” 

Burbank  here  is  bearing  a  full  crop  on  trees 
which  were  not  loaded  last  year,  but  older  trees 
which  carried  a  very  heavy  c-op  last  season  are 
bearing  very  little  this  year.  Orient  is  bearing  a 
good  crop.  Satsuma,  as  usual,  is  a  failure, 
making  the  seventh  successive  year  without 
fruit.  Red  June  and  Earliest  of  All  have  borne 
two  crops  during  this  seven  years  when  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank  were  a  total  failure,  and  at 
the  same  time,  Orient  bore  a  half  crop.  The  chief 
points,  we  take  it,  to  look  for  in  J apan  plums  are, 
first,  hardiness  in  bud  and  blossom  and,  second, 
degree  of  exemption  from  rot. 

Very  few  native  plums  are  bearing  with  us 
this  season.  Wild  Goose,  one-third  crop;  Pot¬ 
tawatomie,  usually  very  full,  though  very 
poor,  a  total  failure;  Poole  Pride,  a  good 
half  crop.  Che  latter  is  far  superior  to  Pot¬ 
tawatomie.  For  example,  two  years  ago  both 
were  equally  full,  but  Pottawatomie  did  not 
mature  its  fruit,  while  Poole  ripened  perfectly. 
The  latter  being  white  and  red,  presented  a 
oeautifnl  pink  appearance  in  baskets  against 
the  dingy  color  of  the  Pottawatomie,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  being  belter  in  quality.  Tne  season  is 
about  the  same.  You  may  have  noted  that  both 
P.  J.  Berckmans  and  the  great  Maryland  plum 
grower,  J.  W.  Kerr,  speak  of  the  wonderful  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  Poole.  The  Japanese-Chickasaw  cross, 
Burbank’s  Gold  plum,  is  carrying  a  very  heavy 
crop,  more  than  twice^as  much  ;as-'any->natives 


this  season,  and  it  is  up  to  date,  making  a  grand 
show  tinder,  to  say  the  least,  rather  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  That  is,  the  trees  have  received  no  pet¬ 
ting,  in  fact  no  attention  of  any  kind,  neither 
spraying  nor  keeping  down  weeds,  our  idea  being 
to  let  it  show  what  it  will  do  under  the  usual 
neglect  accorded  plum  trees  by  farmers. 


Crimson  Clover  in  Indiana. 

W.  M.  S.,  Royerton,  Ind. — I  have 
watched  with  interest  the  numerous 
articles  on  Crimson  clover,  and  wish  to 
say  that  it  has  been  worth  many  times 
the  price  of  The  R  N.-Y.  to  me.  I  sowed 
seven  acres  in  growing  corn  during  the 
last  of  July,  1896,  and  I  think  not  one 
single  plant  perished  by  the  winter.  It 
was  truly  a  grand  sight  this  spring,  and 
was  admired  by  hundreds  of  persons, 
many  of  whom  asked  questions,  gathered 
bouquets  and  praised  the  beauty  of  the 
field.  We  plowed  it  under  during  the 
last  days  of  May  and  planted  to  corn  ; 
it  was  then  boot-top  high,  in  full  bloom 
and  not  a  bare  spot  to  be  seen.  It  would 
do  the  heart  of  any  farmer  good  to  see 
that  corn  growing ;  the  neighbors  all 
say  they  never  saw  corn  grow  so  ;  I  will 
report  later  on  the  crop.  Am  I  satisfied? 
Well,  I  shall  reply  by  saying  that  I  shall 
sow  40  acres  this  season  to  plow  under 
for  corn  in  1898. 

Fitting  Soil  for  Strawberries. 

G.  A.  P.,  Wilawana,  Pa  — After  read¬ 
ing  what  Mr.  Taber  and  Mr.  Johnson 
have  to  say  on  page  467,  concerning 
fitting  soil  for  strawberries,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  :  “  Are  my  methods  likely  to 
bring  me  to  grief  ?”  Five  years  ago,  a 
plot  of  ground  of  only  medium  fertility 
was  manured  quite  heavily,  and  planted 
to  strawberries  and  a  fair  crop  gathered 
the  next  year.  The  vines  were  turned 
under  immediately  after  fruiting,  and 
Crimson  clover  was  sown.  This  made  a 
fair  growth  and  in  the  spring  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  fair  dressing  of  stable 
manure  and  plowed  under.  Bone  and 
potash  were  applied  directly  where  the 
rows  came,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per 
acre  (of  course,  much  more  than  that 
actually,  as  less  than  half  the  ground 
received  the  application).  The  yield 
was  fair,  but  not  nearly  so  great  as 
might  have  been  the  case  had  I  made  no 
mistake  in  varieties  planted.  Parker 
Earle  was  unhealthy,  and  Timbrell, 
though  making  a  wonderful  growth  of 
vine,  yielded  only  little  more  than  half 
as  much.  I  had  but  four  short  rows  of 
Lovett,  and  that  had  fruited  so  well  in 
previous  years,  that  I  had  used  nearly 
all  for  my  next  year’s  crop.  The  few 
plants  left  vyere  all  that  gave  a  good 
crop.  Last  fall,  the  plants  and  mulch 
were  turned  under — and  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  a  portion — and  buckwheat 
was  sown.  It  was  reset  this  spring,  and 
the  plants  are  very  promising.  All,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  potatoes  were  applied, 
having  been  given  a  fair  dressing  of 
stable  manure,  bone  and  potash  were 
used  on  all  as  before. 

I  have  just  (July  19),  finished  picking 
the  second  crop  from  a  piece  similarly 
treated,  that  was  first  set  four  years 
ago.  This  piece  has  given  a  heavy  crop 
both  years — Lovett  predominating — the 
last  better  than  the  first.  I  wish  to 
treat  as  before  and  reset  next  spring. 
Am  I  not  justified  in  so  doing  ?  Another 
piece  was  planted  to  Parker  Earle  and 
allowed  to  bear  two  crops,  the  first 
being  magnificent,  the  only  year  that 
the  variety  has  been  healthy  here.  It 
was  then  plowed  and  reset  to  Parker 
Earle  and  Timbrell.  It  was  heavily 
manured  for  the  first  crop  and  when 
reset,  bone  and  potash  were  used  as  in 
the  other  cases.  The  crop  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  because,  I  think,  of  unsuitable 
varieties  being  planted.  After  fruiting 
last  year,  400  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
thrown  upon  the  piece — one-sixth  acre 
— and  turned  under  with  the  vines  and 


mulch.  Late  in  the  fall,  the  ground 
was  again  plowed  and  it  was  reset  this 
spring  with  Lovett  and  a  few  plants  of 
the  newer  varieties.  Bone  and  potash 
were  applied  as  the  plants  were  set,  as 
in  previous  years.  The  stand  is  now 
practically  perfect,  except  in  the  trial 
plot,  and  the  plants  are  the  finest  I  ever 
saw.  Does  not  my  treatment  furnish 
the  necessary  humus  and  food  for  profit¬ 
able  crops  in  future  ?  I  think  J.  H. 
Hale  says  somewhere  that  he  has  had 
strawberries  for  17  years  on  the  same 
ground  without  deterioration. 

Compound  Greening  Apple. 

J.  S.  W.,Penn  Yan,  N  Y. — I  have  read 
the  interesting  letters  about  the  sweet- 
and-sour  apple,  and  all  have  failed  but 
Mr.  E.  C.  Gillette,  to  give  the  origin  or 
any  name  other  than  sweet-and-sour. 
The  apple  has  been  perfectly  described 
by  all;  but  Mr.  Van  Deman,  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  July  3,  seems  to  doubt  the  fact  of 
there  being  such  an  apple,  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  myth  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  settles  it  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  consequently  would  hardly  be 
open  to  conviction,  even  though  speci¬ 
mens  were  furnished  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  history. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  history  given  in  all  the  let¬ 
ters  published  and,  possibly,  what  I  have 
to  say  on  that  point  will  not  be  much 
better,  as  I  have  not  the  apple  to-day  to 
substantiate  my  testimony,  but  could 
tell  if  I  saw  one  again.  My  father 
would  be  90  years  old  if  living.  I  have 
the  farm  upon  which  he  lived,  and  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  owned  before 
him.  Upon  this  farm  was  a  nursery — 


how  many  years  ago  I  do  not  remember 
of  my  father  telling  me  (though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  did).  But  there 
were  left  when  cleaning  up  the  ground, 
several  apple  trees  j  ust  as  they  grew  in 
the  nursery  row  ;  three  of  those  trees  I 
well  remember,  having  picked  fruit  from 
them  many  times ;  two  were  Rhode 
Island  Greenings,  the  other  was  a  Com¬ 
pound  U-reening  or  sweet- aud-sour  apple. 
Here  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that  this 
apple  was  propagated  and  cultivated 
over  100  years  ago,  under  a  distinct  name 
in  a  nursery  row  ;  just  how  long  before 
my  father  was  born,  I  could  not  say. 
But  when  I  removed  the  trees,  they 
were,  at  least,  18  or  20  inches  in  diameter, 
and  very  old.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
history  further  back  than  this,  the  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  nrobably.  having  come  from 
Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  whence  the 
Whitakers  emigrated  into  New  York. 

Thin  Seeding  of  Wheat. 

J.  B.  L.,  Eubanks,  Ky. — I  would  not 
take  three  times  the  price  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  for  what  I  have  learned  about  Hoe¬ 
ing  the  Wheat  Crop  on  page  466.  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  with  thin  seeding 
which  will,  possibly,  be  of  interest.  In 
the  fall  of  1895,  I  sowed  one-half  acre 
along  one  side  of  my  field,  at  the  rate  of 
three  pecks  per  acre  ;  the  rest  of  the 
field  received  five  pecks.  The  half  acre 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  three  pecks  was 
thrashed  separately,  and  yielded  at  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  rate  as  the  thicker  seed¬ 
ing,  but  the  grain  was  plumper  and  of 
better  quality.  I  have  just  thrashed 
the  product  of  a  small  plot  of  Democrat 
wheat,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  29  2 
bushels  per  acre  from  a  seeding  of  one- 
half  bushel  per  acre.  I  had  no  thick- 
seeded  plot  of  this  variety  with  which 
to  compare  the  yield,  but  as  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  this  section,  with  ord¬ 
inary  culture,  is  only  one-third  as  large, 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  result. 
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WHITE  LEAD  is  like  a 
great  many  other  articles 
offered  for  sale  ;  some  good,  some 
bad.  (See  list  of  the  brands  which 
are  genuine,  or  good.)  They  are 
made  by  the  “  old  Dutch”  pro¬ 
cess  of  slow  corrosion.  Avoid 
getting  the  other  sort  by  mak¬ 
ing  sure  of  the  brand. 

CDCC  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
r*  Ir  ¥~\  r*  ors.  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*-*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


WOVEN  .WIRE. FENCE 


Best  on  Earth.  Horse-high,  Bull- 
strong,  Pig  and  Chleken-Ught.  With  ( 
our  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  Machine  1 
J  you  can  make  60  rods  a  day  for  . 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Over  &0  styles.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  106.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 
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Runyon’s  Pat.  Gauge 
and  Lock  Wire 
Fence.  New  plan  by 
which  farmers  can  build 
and  weave  fences  cheat) 
and  rapidly  without  any 
machine.  Agents  make 
money  fast  selling  farm 
rights  or  building  fences  for  farmers.  Township  rights 
for  sale  cheap.  Lewis-M.  Runyon,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO, 


(I*  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
|  (J  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circular* 


NOBWAL.K.O. 
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KEYSTONE 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

IS  A  GOOD  FENCK— madefrom  the  best 
steel  wire  of  exactly  the  proper  weight; 
adapts  itself  to  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold, 
expanding  and  contracting,  to  take  up  all 
•slack.  25  to 68 in.  high.  Keepsall  kin  dofstock 
In  or  out.  Send  for  free  book  on  fence  building. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  13 Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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FIELD  AND  HOG  F 
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All  horizontal  lines  are  cables:  not  affected  f>y  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Writ© 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


“PLENTY  OF  ROOM  ATTHE  TOP.” 

Having  occupied  that  position  for  a  number  of 
years,  we  can  verify  the  statement.  Nothing  to  do 
but  keep  right  on  furnishing  the  best  wire  fence 
made,  and  the  people  do  the  rest.  Sometimes  a  new 
concern  undertakes  tocrowd  in  nearthe  head  of  the 
line,  but  are  jerked  back  to  their  place  in  the  rear, 
where  there  is  siIho  plenty  of  room. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8b.  Od.,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10>4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7,  189 7. 


Please  paint  this  signboard  right  on  your  mind 
where  it  will  be  easily  remembered  : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
until  January  1,  1898,  for  only  25c 

GET  YOUR  NEIGHBOR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  ! 

Keep  10  cents  !  Send  us  15  ! 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  extra  to  send  for  our  new  book, 
list  at  the  same  time. 

O 

The  exhibition  in  the  fruit  department  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  this  year  promises  to  be  unusually 
good.  S.  D.  Willard  and  F.  E.  Dawley  are  working 
hard  to  make  this  branch  of  the  fair  a  success.  The 
rules  have  been  revised,  premiums  have  been  in¬ 
creased,  and  in  some  classes,  third  prizes  have  been 
offered.  Cold  storage  will  be  provided  for  those  who 
wish  to  send  plums  or  early  pears. 

© 

Rack  horse  men  have,  for  some  years,  used  a  light 
electric  battery  in  place  of  a  whip.  The  horse  carries 
the  battery  in  such  a  way  that  the  driver  can  give 
him  a  shock  by  pulling  the  reins  in  a  certain  way. 
Not  long  since,  a  horseman  was  arrested  for  using 
such  a  battery  on  a  lazy  horse.  Careful  experiments 
showed  that  the  light  charge  of  electricity  could  not 
do  any  more  damage  than  a  sharp  cut  with  the  whip, 
while  it  was  much  more  effective  in  putting  energy 
into  the  horse. 

O 

The  constant  rains  during  the  last  half  of  July 
have  done  considerable  damage  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country.  In  New  England  and  New  York  State, 
grain  and  hay  have  suffered.  In  many  places,  they 
were  cut  at  the  usual  time,  and  then  lay  on  the  ground 
thoroughly  soaked  for  two  weeks.  Potatoes  on  low 
ground  are  rotting  badly,  and  even  on  high  ground 
blight  has  appeared  with  serious  results.  In  June, 
the  prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  hay  were  excellent. 
The  failure  to  harvest  the  crop  in  good  condition  will 
have  some  effect  on  prices  which  promised  to  be  low 
when  cutting  first  began.  The  rains  have  held  the 
corn  crop  back,  although  a  hot  and  dry  August 
will  bring  it  through  safely. 

© 

The  new  tariff  bill  seems  to  have  provoked  less  dis¬ 
cussion  and  comment  than  any  similar  bill  of  recent 
years.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Trusts  and 
so-called  monopolies  have  been  well  cared  for,  to  say 
the  least ;  but  throughout  the  country,  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  feeling  of  relief  that  some  sort  of 
a  tariff  bill  has  been  passed,  and  that  Congress  had 
adjourned.  In  the  writer’s  local  market,  the  price  of 
sugar  has  been  advanced  “  on  account  of  the  tariff 
bill.”  It  is  well  known  that,  for  months,  sugar  has 
been  pouring  into  the  country,  so  that  this  bill  has  in 
no  way  affected  its  price.  Yet,  such  instances  do  not 
seem  to  strike  the  people  as  they  did  in  1890,  when 
the  McKinley  bill  was  passed.  Americans  have  begun 
to  see  how  such  tariff  legislation  is  carried  through. 
We  feel  sure  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  would  now  be  glad  to  see  the  whole 
matter  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Tariff  Commission  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  industries.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Dingley  bill  will  remain  unchanged  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  No  tariff  rate  should  be 
made  of  cast  iron.  The  French  tariff  is  arranged 
upon  a  sliding  scale,  and  is  readily  changed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  the  French  wheat  crop  fails  and  grain 
and  flour  go  too  high  in  price,  the  tariff  on  wheat 
may  be  temporarily  reduced  to  encourage  importa¬ 


tion,  and  make  the  price  reasonable.  Such  a  system 
seems  to  us  fair  and  proper  ;  yet  such  changes  could 
hardly  be  made  by  our  present  system  of  legislation. 
This  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  we  favor  the 
appointment  of  a  tariff  commission.  It  should  be 
composed  of  men  as  strong  as  those  selected  for  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  should  have  power 
to  give  hearings  and  regulate  rates  of ’tariff  as  seems 
best  for  the  entire  country.  It  would  be  a  great 
achievement  for  the  present  administration,  after 
having  made  the  Dingley  bill  a  law,  to  establish  a 
commission  for  regulating  it. 

O 

A  “  Harvester  Fertilizer”  is  made  in  New  York 
State  and  offered  for  sale — usually  at  about  $9  per 
ton.  The  Vermont  Station  chemists  analyzed  this 
stuff  and  made  the  following  report : 

Contained  no  nitrogen,  no  phosphoric  acid,  .14  per  cent  potash. 
About  three-quarters  of  its  weight  consisted  of  ground  limestone. 
It“  valued  ”  at  13 cents  a  ton,  and  it  sold  for  $9  a  ton.  Sales  were 
not  in  violation  of  the  State  law  which  exempts  goods  selling  for 
less  than  $10  a  ton  from  inspection  and  from  the  necessity  of 
guaranteeing  composition. 

The  law  provides  that  fertilizers  selling  for  less  than 
$10  per  ton  need  not  be  sampled  and  guaranteed.  We 
have  found  several  of  these  cheap  fertilizers  on  the 
market.  By  putting  the  price  below  $10  per  ton,  the 
manufacturers  are  able  to  sell  almost  anything  that 
will  make  bulk. 

0 

Prof.  Snyder,  of  the  Minnesota  Station,  has  been 
analyzing  a  number  of  nostrums  for  which  great 
things  are  claimed.  Among  others  was  a  certain 
face  bleach,  largely  advertised  in  the  daily  papers. 
This  is  composed  largely  of  corrosive  sublimate 
which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  an  active  poison,  and 
is  used  for  destroying  the  germs  of  blight  on  seed 
potatoes.  If  some  of  our  friends  care  to  use  this  sub¬ 
stance  in  bleaching  their  faces,  of  course  we  have 
no  complaint  to  make  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  economy  in 
these  hard  times,  we  would  suggest  that  if  they  will 
wash  their  faces  in  the  liquid  used  in  soaking  their 
potatoes,  they  will  obtain  just  exactly  as  good  results 
at  much  less  expense.  Of  course,  this  advice  does  not 
apply  to  those  persons  who  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  support  the  rogues  who  advertise  such 
stuff.  Personally,  we  do  not  feel  under  any  obli¬ 
gations  to  keep  alive  any  quack  or  humbug. 

© 

The  improvement  in  the  price  of  beef  cattle  is  re¬ 
ported  from  the  West.  It  seems  evident  that  good 
steers  of  improved  breeding  are  to  bring  more  money 
in  the  immediate  future  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
One  effect  of  this  improvement  in  price  will  be 
noticed  in  the  dairy  business.  Thousands  of  men 
have  been  milking  cows  for  the  past  few  years,  but 
would  not  have  done  so  had  the  price  of  beef  been 
satisfactory.  Creameries  that  have  handled  this 
milk,  have  produced  the  butter  that  has  helped  to 
glut  the  market.  Once  let  beef  cattle  bring  a  higher 
price,  and  many  of  these  men  will  stop  milking  their 
cows.  Many  of  them  are  not  dairymen  from  choice  ; 
they  are  accidental  dairymen,  driven  to  the  old  cow 
for  support  because  the  cow’s  brother  has  his  wages 
cut  down.  Once  let  the  steer  earn  money  enough  to 
support  his  mother  and  sister,  and  the  latter  will  be 
no  longer  milked.  That  will  mean  less  butter  on  the 
market,  consequently,  a  better  price  for  those  dairy¬ 
men  who  stick  to  the  old  cow  through  thick  and  thin. 

© 

A  thorough  student  of  cows  can  often  tell  much 
about  the  dairy  capacity  of  a  strange  animal  by  a 
study  of  her  exterior  points.  A  certain  shape  of 
udder,  barrel,  neck  and  hips  has  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  true  dairy  type.  Yet  this  type  is  not, 
by  any  means,  absolutely  reliable  as  a  cow  indicator. 
In  a  well-known  Holstein  herd  recently,  the  writer 
picked  out  a  cow  with  nearly  perfect  dairy  marks. 
She  had  the  wide,  blocky  body,  immense  paunch, 
great  udder  and  milk  veins  that  we  are  told  to  look 
for.  Beside  her,  stood  a  long-legged,  raw-boned  cow 
with  a  comparatively  small  udder.  Few  strangers 
would  take  this  cow  for  a  superior  animal,  yet  we  saw 
them  milked,  and  under  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
long-legged  cow  gave  considerably  more  milk  than 
her  companion.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have 
picked  out  the  first  cow  as  the  better  animal — know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  her  pedigree.  The  instant  that  was 
examined,  however,  the  value  of  the  cow  was  seen. 
Father,  mother  and  grandparents  were  perfect  milk 
machines.  This  cow  could  not  help  making  milk — no 
matter  what  her  shape  might  be  !  This  is  but  one 
illustration  of  the  advantage  of  breeding,  at  least  a 
part  of  our  own  dairy  stock.  The  whole  story  of  the 
cow  is  not  printed  on  her  hide  and  horns.  What  she 
has  inside  the  hide  was  put  there  by  her  ancestors. 
If  we  know  them  thoroughly,  we  know  their  daughter 
and  what  she  can  do,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to 
know  her. 


The  prospects  for  higher  prices  for  wheat  continue 
to  improve.  In  the  face  of  a  reported  large  harvest 
in  this  country,  prices  slowly  increase  and  foreign 
buying  is  lively.  Europe  will  need  our  surplus  wheat 
this  year,  and  even  Asia  is  buying  larger  quantities 
than  formerly.  We  also  expect  to  see  fair  prices  for 
potatoes  and  several  other  farm  products,  including 
beef  cattle,  butter  and  cheese.  These  signs  are  cer¬ 
tainly  encouraging.  A  few  cents  increase  in  the  price 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  of  potatoes  will  mean,  in  the 
aggregate,  millions  of  extra  dollars  for  American 
farmers  to  handle.  This  money  will  pass  into  circula¬ 
tion  in  exchange  for  needed  articles,  and  thus  start 
up  the  business  of  the  town  and  city.  We  have  always 
believed  that  prosperity  must  start  from  the  farm  in 
the  increased  ability  of  the  individual  farmer  to  pay 
his  debts  and  buy  needed  articles.  The  past  few 
years  have  forced  us  all  into  habits  of  economy  and 
self-denial.  Do  not  cut  these  habits  away  at  the  first 
hint  of  “  prosperity  ”,  and  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
try  to  live  closer  than  you  need  to  live. 

© 

An  original  plan  of  conducting  farmers’  institutes 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  California.  The  regents  of  the 
university  control  such  institutes,  and  the  State  is 
divided  into  two  sections  with  a  conductor  for  each 
section.  The  qualifications  for  the  position  of  con¬ 
ductor  are  given  as  follows  : 

University  or  college  education  and  proper  appreciation  of  the 
interests  of  the  higher  education  generally;  a  broad  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions  and  methods,  and  ability  to 
speak  acceptably  in  public  assemblies  and  to  conduct  the  dis 
cussions  thereof ;  experience  and  skill  in  organizing  and  promot¬ 
ing  public  meetings,  and  winning  popular  interest  therein. 

In  order  to  secure  an  institute  in  any  given  locality, 
an  application  must  be  made  and  signed  by,  at  least, 
20  farmers  who  pledge  themselves  to  attend  and  help 
make  the  meeting  a  success.  Since  tfle  original  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  were  started,  many  new  plans  for  their 
conduct  have  been  jnit  in  practice.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  institutes  have  been  held  in  States  where 
the  idea  of  university  extension  has  been  carried  out. 
In  this  way,  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  is  car¬ 
ried  close  to  the  farmer’s  home,  and  the  institute  be¬ 
comes  a  short  school  where  the  principles  taught  in 
the  college  class  room  are  explained  and  simplified 

0 

BREVITIES. 

The  wild  Alaskan  mountains  stood  for  ages  grim  and  cold, 

And  guarded  well  the  treasure  that  the  silent  valleys  hold; 

Grim,  awful,  brooding  miserly  above  their  golden  prize, 

The  hills  have  kept  the  secret  well  from  prying  human  eyes, 

For  cruel  icy  lingers  lurked  along  the  hunter’s  track, 

And  frost  and  snow  like  sentinels  have  turned  his  footsteps  back 
For  God  gave  o’er  the  treasure  to  the  keeping  ol  the  frost 
And  bade  him  guard  it  truly,  never  reckoning  the  cost, 

Until  the  world  should  need  it  for  the  glory  of  His  name 
To  weigh  against  the  errors  of  its  poverty  and  shame. 

But  now  across  the  mountains  crawl  the  men— insane  for  gold, 
Who  dare  the  awful  anger  of  the  bitter  frost  and  cold. 

“  There's  gold  along  the  Klondyke"  !  IIow  that  message  stirs  the 
world, 

What  notes  of  grim  defiance  from  the  savage  hills  are  hurled. 

For  ere  the  frost  surrenders  and  gives  up  its  ancient  trust, 

Ten  thousand  of  the  weaklings  will  be  crushed  and  ground  to 
dust. 

Oh,  yellow  gold  of  Klondyke!  In  that  lonely,  savage  place, 

What  purpose  have  you  brooded — will  you  bless  or  curse  our 
race  ? 

What  secret,  closely  guarded,  through  the  ages  dim  and  vast, 
What  secret  of  earth’s  destiny  have  men  set  free  at  last  ? 

Oh,  giant!  free  from  prison,  may  you  bring  the  world  good  cheer, 
Forget  your  years  of  slavery  and  bring  earth’s  freedom  near. 

Oil  up— or  toil  down. 

Don’t  break  the  brake. 

Watered  milk  is  well  fed. 

Old  clothes  are  X  rai-ment. 

Tue  boy  calls  work  a  bad  dis  play 

Cooling  eff  the  heir— bathing  the  baby  ! 

A  practical  article  on  tub  silos— page  517. 

Strychnine  is  sure  death  to  the  bark  on  a  dog. 

Coughy  grounds  !  The  lower  fields  this  wet  weather. 

Nothing  dangerous  about  the  groan  of  a  growing  boy. 

The  scrub  has  steal  teeth  that  harrow  your  pocketbook. 

No  lack  of  pasture  yet.  The  rains  keep  the  grass  green. 

Certainly— a  Minorca  rooster  is  a  good  case  of  black  male. 

There’s  a  great  decrease  in  the  stock  of  available  elbow-grease 

New  York  does  not  quarantine  against  cattle  from  other  States. 

A  big,  fat  baby,  fine  as  silk,  is  the  very  best  can  of  condensed 
milk. 

Which  is  the  better  friend  of  rainy  weather— the  weed  or  the 
lazy  hired  man  ? 

The  South  will  come  nearer  supplying  its  own  meat,  hay  and 
corn  this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  very  best  of  cow’s  milk  is  only  a  substitute  for  what  Nature 
intended  as  food  for  children.  What  can  you  say  of  poor  cow’s 
milk  ? 

The  yellow  plant  that  twines  around  the  clover  is  dodder.  It 
is  a  parasite— feeding  on  the  clover  and  killing  it.  Cultivation  or 
hand-pulling  are  the  only  remedies. 

Prop.  Plumb  told  us  last  week  that  no  fakirs  or  side  shows  are 
allowed  on  the  grounds  of  the  English  Royal  Show.  “It’s  Eng¬ 
lish,  you  know  !  " — and  a  good  t  Rng,  too. 

Trace  up  a  life  failure  and  you  are  likely  to  find  duty  set  at  too 
low  a  standard.  Saying  to  yourself,  “  That’s  good  enough!” 
when  you  know  better,  shuts  yon  olf  from  the  top. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Watermelons  are  to  be  seeD  in  great  piles  every¬ 
where  ;  prices  are  low  and  trade  is  dragging.  People 
don’t  feel  like  eating  watermelons  when  they  are 
being  drenched  with  rain  daily.  The  result  has  been 
a  great  accumulation.  Georgia  melons  are  said  to  be 
about  out  of  the  market,  as  it  no  longer  pays  to  send 
them  here.  Many  of  those  now  coming  are  from 
North  Carolina. 

t  t  x 

The  first  information  sent  out  by  the  leading  apple 
exporters  is  to  the  effect  that,  from  all  available 
information,  at  least  average  crops  of  that  fruit  are 
to  be  expected  in  Eagland  and  throughout  Europe. 
It  is  yet  a  little  early  to  make  exact  estimates.  They 
say  that  it  is  more  than  ever  advisable  for  shippers  to 
send  only  first-class  stock  of  good  size  and  high  color 
to  the  English  market.  For  such  fruit,  well  assorted 
and  correctly  and  neatly  packed,  they  expect  a  good 
demand.  Of  course,  prices  will  be  regulated  by  the 
quantities  exported.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  barrels;  only  large  barrels  with  10 3^  or 
17-inch  heads  should  be  used.  The  English  don’t 
want  any  fraud,  either  in  the  package  or  its  contents. 

X  X  X 

A  western  New  York  peach  grower  says  that  they 
have  an  abundant  crop,  and  wishes  advice  as  to  the 
best  market  for  them.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say 
which  will  be  the  best  market  for  this  or  any  other 
crop.  Usually,  cities  or  large  towns  in  a  locality 
where  the  crop  is  not  grown  furnish  the  best  market. 
New  York  and  the  larger  cities  are  not  always  the 
best  markets,  though  they  usually  pay  well  for  the 
fancy  fruit.  Here  we  receive  large  shipments  from 
all  the  States  along  the  coast  down  to  Florida 
Georgia  didn’t  have  so  large  a  crop  this  year,  but 
plenty  of  peaches  are  coming  from  the  South,  and 
prices  are  not  high.  The  Hudson  River  Valley  reports 
a  good  crop  this  year,  and  these  would  be  likely  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  western  New  York 
crop.  Still,  it  is  likely  that  this  city  will  pay  well 
this  year  for  fancy  peaches,  but  it  will  not  pay  to 
ship  any  inferior  fruit.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  any  man  to  say  what  will  be  the  best  market. 
Too  many  circumstances  may  arise  to  change  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  make  it  safe  to  make  any  such  predictions. 

X  X  X 

A  correspondent  referring  to  our  market  reports, 
inquires  whether  the  prices  there  given  are  those 
farmers  are  getting,  or  the  prices  at  which  the  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  to  retailers.  The  prices  quoted  are 
usually  those  at  which  large  lots  are  sold,  that  is,  a 
car-load  or  similar  quantity,  and  are  about  the  prices 
received  by  the  growers.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
New  York  is  a  large  city,  and  contains  many  large  and 
widely  separated  market  districts.  Some  products  may 
sell  for  more  or  less  in  some  parts  on  certain  days  than 
in  others,  for  various  reasons.  But  the  prices  quoted 
are  the  ruling  ones  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them. 
The  retailer  gets  goods  at  about  these  prices  if  he  buys 
in  sufficiently  large  quantities.  But  if  he  buys  in 
small  lots,  he  will  have  to  pay  more.  For  instance, 
when  butter  is  quoted  at  15  cents  per  pound,  if  he 
buys  only  a  tub  or  two,  he  will  have  to  pay  one  or  two 
cents  a  pound  more.  Some  large  jobbers  will  not 
sell  at  all  in  small  lots,  but  others  buy  of  them  and 
then  supply  the  dealers  who  wish  to  buy  only  in 
small  quantities.  Then  again,  some  commission  mer¬ 
chants  have  a  special  trade  in  some  certain  line  of 
goods,  andean  get  more  than  the  quoted  or  the  ruling 
prices.  Of  course,  it  is  to  the  shipper’s  advantage  to 
send  his  products  to  these  when  possible.  In  short, 
it  is  always  wise  to  ship  to  those  merchants  who 
make  a  specialty  of  particular  products,  because  they 
have  better  facilities  for  handling  and  selling  them, 
and  can  almost  always  get  higher  prices. 

X  X  X 

The  dealers  here  say  that  the  recent  wet  weather 
has  put  a  damper  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  been  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  gather  the  crops,  while  those  that  have 
been  gathered  and  shipped  are  so  watery  and  poor 
that  they  are  of  little  value,  and  many  of  them  spoil 
before  they  can  be  sold.  Retailers  are  afraid  to  buy, 
and  the  demand  is  limited  to  immediate  needs.  Every 
kind  cf  fruit  and  vegetable  that  hasn’t  been  drowned 
or  rotted  has  grown  to  tops  and  vines  and  hasn’t 
matured.  Tomatoes  are  rotting  down  in  the  crates. 
Muskmelons  are  plentiful,  but  are  watery  and  poor  ; 
they  haven’t  the  flavor  and  quality  that  are  desired. 
Raspberries,  especially  up  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
have  been  about  ruined,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 


to  ship  them  in  any  kind  of  shape  during  such  wet 
weather.  Blackberries  also  come  in  in  poor  shape. 
Delaware  and  Niagara  grapes  are  coming  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities,  but  they  lack  quality.  Pears,  apples 
and  other  tree  fruits  are  reported  to  be  dropping 
badly.  Potatoes  don’t  show  the  effects  of  the 
weather  yet  so  much  as  they,  probably,  will 
later,  though  some  of  them  look  as  though  they 
had  been  fished  out  of  the  mud.  Cabbages  show  a 
tendency  to  go  all  to  leaves,  but  they  will  harden  up 
later  if  the  weather  be  favorable.  The  unfavorable 
weather,  and  the  interruption  to  regular  traffic  have 
interfered  materially  with  trade,  here  as  well  as  in 
the  country. 

X  X  X 

Large  quantities  of  live  poultry  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand.  About  45  car-loads  came  in  last  week, 
and  this  is  likely  to  be  exceeded  this  week,  as  21  cars 
arrived  in  a  single  day.  The  price  is  not  high,  still 
fancy  large  chickens  sell  well,  as  most  of  the  chickens 
received  are  too  small.  They  shouldn’t  weigh  less 
than  2  to  2%  pounds  each,  though  many  are  seen  that 
don’t  weigh  over  1  %  pound  each,  and  some  still  less. 
It  doesn’t  pay  to  send  such  small  ones,  and  especially 
such  poor  ones  as  some  are  sending.  f.  h.  v. 


TO  OUR  READERS  AND  FRIENDS  :- 

You  must  have  a  neighbor  or  friend  in 
some  place  who  needs  The  Rural  ^'ew-Yorker. 

A  single  copy  will  not  give  him  a  fair  es¬ 
timate  of  its  value.  We  would  rather  make 
him  great  inducements  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  For  this  purpose,  we  will  send  the 
paper  every  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
for  25  cents.  This  will  be  nearly  five 
months  if  acted  upon  at  once.  It  will 
cost  you  some  trouble  to  get  the  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  postage  to  send  it,  so  you  may 
keep  10  cents  and  send  us  15  cents.  If  you 
have  some  distant  friend  whom  you  would 
like  to  have  know  the  paper,  this  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  send  it  to  him  at 
little  cost,  and  he  will  appreciate  your 
remembrance  of  him.  If  you  would  like  to 
make  up  a  club  at  your  place,  ask  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  we  will  send  them  and  terms,  in¬ 
cluding  cash  premiums.  But  send  us  this 
one  trial  subscription  anyway.  We  think 
that  your  neighbor  or  friend  will  thank 
you  for  it,  and  we  shall  appreciate  your 
interest  and  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  reciprocate. 

Very  truly, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


THE  KLONDYKE  GOLD  REG/OH. 

The  diily  papers  have  been  filled  for  the  past  few 
days  with  reports  of  the  new  gold  mines  which  have 
been  found  along  the  Klondyke  River  in  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia.  Most  of  these  reports  are  based  on 
little  of  fact,  as  really  but  little  is  known  of  the  new 
gold  field.  We  don’t  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  care  to  go  to  the  Klondyke,  but  most  of  them 
will,  probably,  be  more  or  less  interested  in  knowing 
something  of  that  region.  The  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press,  of  San  Francisco,  has  printed  a  very  interesting 
article  from  which  we  take  the  following  facts  :  The 
richest  gold  deposits  appear  to  be  within  British  pos¬ 
sessions,  some  30  miles  over  the  American  line.  There 
are  now  about  3,000  miners  along  the  Yukon  River 
and  its  tributaries.  To  Circle  City  from  the  coast, 
the  miner  must  travel  898  miles,  most  of  this  over 
rough  mountain  ranges,  with  part  of  the  way  through 
passes  where  the  snow  never  melts.  In  order  to  live 
through  the  winter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  from 
Juneau,  for  each  man,  400  pounds  of  flour,  100  pounds 
of  beans,  100  pounds  of  bacon,  100  pounds  of  sugar,  10 
pounds  of  tea,  30  pounds  of  coffee,  150  pounds  of 
mixed  fruit,  salt,  pepper  and  cooking  utensils.  This 
outfit  is  said  to  cost  at  Juneau  about  $90,  and  the  cost 
of  carrying  it  to  the  head  of  Lake  Lindermann  will 
average  about  $15  per  100  pounds.  The  carrying  is 
done  by  Indians,  who  charge  on  an  average  15  cents 
per  pound.  The  only  money  current  in  the  mining 
towns  is  gold  dust,  and  no  credit  is  given. 

Regarding  the  mines  and  the  manner  of  working 
them,  the  Press  makes  the  following  statement : 

As  to  the  mines  themselves,  those  so  far  discovered  are  shallow 
placers  of  recent  formation  lying  along  the  creeks.  Owing  to  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  the  ground  is  frozen  the  year  ’round,  and 
must  be  thawed  out  by  fire  in  order  to  work.  The  system  in  vogue 
is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  in  the  great  Siberian  placer 
fields,  which  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  Alaska. 

The  Siberian  diggings  are  of  two  classes— summer  and  winter. 
Most  of  the  creeks  have  a  slight  fall  and  wide  bottoms,  the  gravel 


being  covered  by  1  to  10  feet  of  muck,  or  soil  (not  glacial  drift) 
The  bedrock  is  often  20  feet  deep,  and  since  the  ground  never 
thaws  more  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the  surface,  drains  and 
ditches  are  expensive,  so  each  winter  more  burning”  is  done, 
which  consists  in  thawing  the  gravel  by  fire,  removing  it  and 
repeating.  The  muck  thaws  but  little,  and  makes  a  good  roof  for 
drifting.  The  dumps  are  sluiced  with  the  first  water  in  the 
spring.  Summer  diggings  are  expensive  to  open  for  work,  but 
the  net  returns  are  often  more  than  if  “  burning  ”  had  been  the 
method.  In  most  cases,  lumber  must  be  whipsawed,  the  average 
cost  beiug  $150  per  1,000  feet.  Other  things  being  in  proportion, 
considerable  expense  is  incurred  before  the  ground  is  ready  to 
shovel  into  the  sluice  boxes. 

It  is  probable  that  gold  will  finally  be  found  in  all 
the  country  along  the  Yukon  River,  and,  now  that 
rich  deposits  have  been  found,  engineers  and  mining 
experts  will  soon  have  the  country  surveyed  and  the 
gold  deposits  well  located.  Of  the  thousands  who 
journey  to  these  gold  regions,  but  few  will  realize 
their  hopes  of  securing  a  store  of  gold.  The  great 
majority  will  find  only  blasted  hopes  and  broken 
ambitions,  amid  the  ice  and  snow  of  an  Alaskan 
winter.  It  is  well  enough  for  us  to  read  and  think 
about  the  Klondyke  mines,  but  most  of  us  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  find  in  our  own  homes  and  on  our  own  farms, 
opportunities  for  gold  digging  that  will  be  far  more 
satisfactory  to  us  in  the  end  than  any  trip  to  Alaska 
could  possibly  be. 

SOME  FREAKS  /A  APPLES. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  sweet  and- 
sour  apple  discussion  in  The  R,  N.-Y.  Years  ago,  on 
the  home  farm,  there  was  a  tree  that  bore  a  mild- 
flavored  apple  called  sweet-and-sour,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  it  was  a  half-sweet,  half -sour  variety. 
I  think,  with  Mr.  Morse,  that  the  original  tree  was  a 
sport.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  3,  mention  is  made  of 
the  different  coloring  of  segments  of  the  peel.  In  the 
case  of  oranges,  many  curious  instances  have  been 
noticed  in  my  10  yeais’  experience  growing  oranges. 
Sometimes,  a  segment  of  the  orange  peel  would  be 
thicker  than  the  rest,  and  even  bright  red  in  color, 
giving  the  orange  the  appearance  of  having  a  seg¬ 
ment  from  another  orange  stuck  on  it.  We  thought 
this  due  to  a  splitting  of  the  peel  and  a  ranker  growth 
over  the  split. 

Twin  or  double  fruits  are  also  common  freaks  with 
the  orange.  I  do  not  believe  that  aDy  one  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  split  buds  grow.  I  have  a  problem 
for  the  wise  ones  to  explain.  I  have  about  500  wild— 
[Seedlings  ? — Eds  J  apple  trees  on  my  farm,  many  of 
them  bearing.  When  gathering  the  apples  three 
years  ago,  I  noticed  under  one  tree  a  twin  apple  (two 
united),  and  shortly  after,  several  more;  all  appeared 
alike.  I  looked  at  the  tree  which  had,  perhaps,  30 
apples  on  it — all  freaks.  In  some  cases,  as  many  as 
five  apples  were  thus  united.  Last  fall,  the  tree  bore 
again,  but  the  apples  were  no  longer  twins.  What 
made  it  bear  all  freaks  in  the  first  place  and  none 
thereafter?  This  year,  I  put  in  1,100  grafts  on  these 
wild  trees,  and  had  plenty  of  pruning  to  do  before¬ 
hand.  I  was  surprised  to  find  such  a  diffeience  in 
the  bark  of  the  trees,  some  as  smooth  as  birch  and 
others  all  but  thorny.  The  latter  growth,  when  the 
trunk  is  pruned  clean  up  to  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
seems  determined  to  grow  out  again,  while  the 
smooth-barked  trees  give  me  no  trouble  from  water 
sprouts.  Just  three  trees  out  of  the  500  wild  ones 
bear  sweet  apples  ;  the  rest  produce  good  vinegar 
right  from  the  press.  q.  8.  q. 

Newport,  N.  Y. 

I  am  not  able  to  tell  why  this  tree  should  bear  twin 
apples,  or  why  it  did  not  continue  to  do  so.  A  cow 
has  twin  calves  sometimes,  but  she  does  not  always 
have  them  afterwards.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  simply  a 
freak  of  Nature.  I  have  seen  twin  fruits  very  often. 
The  Ben  Davis  apple  and  some  kinds  of  plums  are 
very  subject  to  this  freakish  habit.  h  h  y.  d. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Problem  of  Fertility,  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  pamphlet 
gives  a  thoughtful  and  accurate  discussion  of  the  manure  prob¬ 
lem,  showing  how  farm  manure  may  be  kept  and  handled  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this  pamphlet,  which 
is  mailed  free.  Kemp  &  Burpee  make  the  famous  manure 
spreader.  Tnis  machine  makes  the  horse  use  a  manure  fork.  It 
not  only  spreads  the  manure  broadcast,  but  drops  it  in  the  hill 
or  drill— the  horses  doing  it  all. 

A  okeat  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  about  different 
preparations  for  preventing  the  annoyance  of  cattle  by  insect 
pests.  The  Hies  seem  to  nave  been  more  troublesome,  if  possible, 
in  some  sections  this  year  than  ever  before,  which,  probably, 
accounts  for  the  increased  discussion  on  the  subject.  Shoo-Fly, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  a  product  that  gives  good  satisfaction.  We  have  reports 
from  stockmen  who  have  used  it  successfully  for  several  years 
and  the  manufacturers  guarantee  it  to  do  the  work. 

Now  that  the  rush  of  haying  and  harvest  will  soon  be  over, 
many  farmers  will  prepare  to  make  repairs  in  old  fences,  and  to 
replace  them  with  new  ooes.  O  wing  to  the  cost  of  wooden  fences, 
and  the  unsightly  appearance  of  many  of  them,  attention  will 
be  given  the  more  sightly  and  more  lasting  wire  fences.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  taking  up  little  space,  of  an  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance,  of  longlife,  and  of  reasonable  cost.  It  is  important  in  a  wire 
fence,  however,  that  it  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  not  sag. 
Tue  Keystone  fence,  made  by  the  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  19  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Alls  this  requirement  among 
many  other  desirable  features.  More  can  be  learned  about  it  by 
sending  for  their  book  on  fences,  which  is  sent  free. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

In  making  fruit  jellies,  one  should  bear 
in  mind  that  over-ripe  fruit  is  much  less 
likely  to  stiffen  than  that  barely  ripe. 
This  is  because  the  substance  known  to 
chemists  as  pectose  or  vegetable  jelly,  is 
more  freely  present  in  unripe  than  in 
fully  ripe  fruit.  This  often  explains  the 
failure  of  jelly  to  “jell”,  when  every 
care  has  been  taken. 

* 

Among  odd  pieces  of  china  which  form 
pretty  little  gifts,  are  condensed-milk 
jars.  These  are  bottomless  jars  just 
large  enough  for  the  can  to  slip  into, 
having  a  rim  to  hold  it  at  the  bottom. 
The  jar  has  a  little  stand,  and  a  close- 
fitting  lid.  Such  a  jar,  in  pretty  Li¬ 
moges  or  Carlsbad  china,  is  a  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  breakfast  table  where  con¬ 
densed  milk  takes  the  place  of  cream 
in  the  morning  coffee. 

* 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  have 
especial  reason  to  look  carefully  to  our 
drinking  water,  and  the  use  of  a  filter 
is  a  wise  precaution,  even  if  not  a  neces¬ 
sity.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because 
the  water  from  the  well  is  clear  and 
sparkling,  filtering  is  unnecessary.  Most 
city  housewives  have  a  little  filter 
screwed  to  the  faucet,  which  may  be 
cleansed  by  reversing  and  allowing  the 
water  to  wash  out  the  accumulated  dirt. 
Even  a  bit  of  fine  muslin  used  as  a 
strainer  will  remove  many  impurities. 
After  living  in  some  place  where  one  is 
compelled  to  boil  and  filter  every  drop 
of  drinking  water,  a  housekeeper  grows 
suspicious  of  any  variation  in  appear¬ 
ance  or  flavor.  Daring  a  season  like  the 
present,  when  the  saturated  ground  is 
likely  to  carry  a  great  deal  of  surface 
drainage  into  an  ordinarily  unpolluted 
well,  there  is  greater  necessity  for  care 
than  usual.  Many  malarial  ailments 
may  be  due  to  this  cause.  The  deposit 
of  dirt  on  the  bottom  of  a  kettle  or 
saucepan  in  which  water  has  been  boiled 
soon  warns  us  of  the  necessity  for  fre¬ 
quent  cleansing  of  these  vessels. 

* 

One  of  the  recent  features  of  a  great 
department  store  was  a  so-called  pure- 
food  show  which,  though  intended  pri¬ 
marily  as  an  advertising  feature,  pos¬ 
sessed  plenty  of  interest  to  others  be¬ 
sides  prospective  buyers.  One  of  the 
notable  features  of  all  these  food  shows 
is  the  great  variety  in  cereal  foods, 
which  are  put  up  in  forms  to  tempt  every 
appetite.  Some  of  these  preparations, 
prepared  for  dyspeptics,  are  described 
as  pre-digested,  and  form  nourishing 
food  for  invalids,  though  few  of  them 
appeal  very  strongly  to  persons  of  robust 
health.  “Cereal  coffee”  is  another 
preparation  that  appears  under  a  variety 
of  names,  and  recalls  the  hard  times  30 
years  ago,  when  many  a  careful  house¬ 
wife  browned  wheat  kernels  for  the 
family  “coffee.”  Probably  the  inex¬ 
pensive  bran  coffee  described  recently 
by  a  correspondent  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
very  similar  to  these  grocers’  prepara¬ 
tions.  Another  thing  always  to  be  noted 
at  a  food  show  is  the  long  list  of  prep¬ 
arations  for  making  puddings  and  des¬ 
serts.  One  of  these  noted  was  a  form  of 
tapioca  which  requires  no  soaking ;  it 
can  be  made  into  a  pudding  as  quickly 
as  farina.  There  is  a  great  increase  in 
the  forms  of  gelatine,  and  these  make 
most  dainty  desserts,  especially  useful 
to  a  housekeeper  who  must  make  deli¬ 
cate  summer  dishes  without  the  use  of 
ice.  Junket  tablets,  doubtless  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  rennet,  were  shown,  with  dishes 
of  prettily  colored  junket,  which  looked 
much  more  fanciful  than  the  bowls  of 
white  curds  and  whey  on  which  we  used 
to  thrive  as  children.  The  increased 


demand  for  desserts  of  this  class  cer¬ 
tainly  suggests  that  we  are  being  gradu¬ 
ally  emancipated  from  the  pie  habit. 

A  TWENTY-DOLLAR  WARDROBE. 

UST  what  a  girl  needs  to  look  “  nice” 
during  a  summer  visit  depends 
largely  on  her  ideas.  In  old-fashioned 
stories,  when  the  country  girl  went  to 
visit  her  more  pretentious  relatives,  she 
wore  a  neat  but  serviceable  gingham 
frock  for  traveling,  with  a  dark  French 
merino  for  best.  Nowadays  the  ubiquit¬ 
ous  shirt  waist  puts  every  one  on  an 
equality,  and  the  mail-list  of  the  city 
stores  puts  town  and  country  at  an 
equal  advantage  in  shopping.  Clothes 
were  never  cheaper,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  much  one  may  buy  for  a  small 
amount.  Let  us  see  how  much,  in  the 
way  of  a  summer  wardrobe,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  $20  bill,  using  New  York 
prices  as  a  basis. 

Supposing  that  the  purchaser  of  the 
wardrobe  is  supplied  with  underwear, 
the  first  requisite  will  be  a  serge  outing 
suit,  skirt  and  coat,  for  general  wear.  A 
neat  suit  in  navy  blue,  the  skirt  lined 
with  percaline,  the  coat  with  silk,  may 
be  bought  now  for  $6.  The  jacket  should 
be  one  of  the  new  blazer  shapes,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  an  Eton,  for  though  the  latter 
are  much  worn,  few  of  the  ready-made 
Eton  jackets  fit  in  the  back,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  most  unbecoming.  An  extra 
skirt  of  white  duck,  which  has  been 
shrunk  before  making  up,  will  cost  $1.98 
or,  if  desired,  a  skirt  of  Russian  crash 
may  be  substituted  for  this.  Two  shirt 
waists,  one  of  white  dimity  at  $1  25,  and 
one  of  colored  dimity  or  Madras  at  $1, 
with  a  check  taffeta  waist  at  $3.75,  will 
complete  this  part  of  the  outfit.  Any 
one  of  the  three  waists  may  be  worn 
with  either  skirt,  and  though  it  sounds 
incongruous  to  wear  a  silk  waist  with  a 
duck  skirt,  this  combination  is  very 
often  seen.  Taffetas  in  checks  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-half  inch  square  seem  to 
be  in  greater  favor  than  changeable 
silks,  preference  being  given  to  one 
color  combined  with  white.  Cornflower 
blue  and  white,  lilac  and  white  or  apple 
green  and  white  are  specially  favored. 

The  best  general-purpose  summer  hat 
is,  of  course,  a  sailor  ;  it  is  becoming  to 
most  faces,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
draggled  during  boating  and  driving 
excursions,  like  more  pretentious  head- 
gear.  A  pretty  hat  of  Panama  straw 
in  the  natural  color  costs  $1.35.  It  will 
have  a  black  band,  fastening  at  the  left 
side  in  a  loop  with  long  ends,  which  lie 
flat  on  the  brim,  coming  to  the  edge.  A 
piece  of  bright  plaid  or  striped  ribbon 
for  a  second  hat-band,  to  be  used  when 
change  is  desired,  will  cost  20  cents.  Of 
course,  a  belt  is  needed  ;  a  neat  imita¬ 
tion  seal  leather  in  dark  brown  or  black 
will  cost  50  cents,  or  a  green  or  red 
smoothokid,  with  nickel  harness-buckle, 
will  cost  the  same.  A  fancy  metal  belt, 
or  one  with  a  very  elaborate  buckle,  is 
a  distinct  mistake  in  a  limited  wardrobe, 
and  a  cheaply-ela borate  belt  is  always 
ugly  and  in  bad  taste. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  purchaser 
of  this  wardrobe  has  general-purpose 
shoes,  but  she  may  spend  $1.50  on  a  pair 
of  Oxford  ties  of  tan,  to  wear  with  her 
duck  skirt.  Her  gloves  will  be  white 
washing  chamois,  at  60  cents.  These 
are  the  most  comfortable  of  all  summer 
gloves,  the  thick,  soft  skin  absorbing  all 
perspiration,  and  they  are  easily  washed 
with  any  fine  white  soap. 

These  absolute  essentials — cloth  suit, 
duck  skirt,  three  waists,  hat  with  extra 
band,  belt,  gloves  and  shoes — amount  to 
$18.13.  So,  if  the  purchaser  has  ability 
enough  to  make  a  simple  frock  herself, 
she  may  expend  $1.20  for  12  yards  of 
figured  dimity,  making  it  into  a  gored 


skirt  with  two  small  ruffles  arcund  the 
bottom ;  and  a  round  waist  having 
tight  sleeves  with  a  small  puff  and 
ruffled  caps  at  the  top,  and  a  Russian 
blouse  front,  with  a  ruffle  down  the  side 
hem.  A  white  taffeta  waist  ribbon  to 
wear  with  this  gown  will  cost  60  cents  ; 
it  is  passed  twice  around  the  waist,  and 
then  tied  in  front,  a  little  to  the  left 
side,  in  a  long  bow  twisted  into  a  verti¬ 
cal  position.  This  brings  the  cost  of 
the  whole  wardrobe  up  to  $19  93,  a  very 
moderate  amount  when  we  consider  the 
changes  which  may  be  made. 

This  summer,  a  great  many  of  the 
dimity  or  batiste  skirts  and  waists  are 
worn  over  a  colored  lining,  which  gives 
a  very  pretty  effect.  Of  course,  this  lin¬ 
ing  is  not  always  silk.  A  favorite  color 
for  this  purpose  is  a  vivid  cerise  or  deep 
rose.  The  skirt  lining  is  always  made 
separate,  like  a  petticoat,  and  though 
the  waist  fits  better  when  made  over 
the  lining,  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  in 
the  form  of  a  slip  bodice  which  may  be 
removed  at  will.  Made  up  over  a  silk 
slip,  and  trimmed  freely  with  lace,  a 
simple  muslin  gown  is  often  quite  as 
expensive  as  a  handsome  cloth  one. 


A  PIE  CUPBOARD.. 

HERE  space  is  restricted  in  the 
pantry,  a  convenient  pie  cupboard 
is  made  after  the  style  of  a  milk-rack 
or  small  book-case,  the  shelves  being 
about  four  inches  apart.  Any  light  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  used  ;  that  found  in  box 
lids  will  be  quite  suitable.  The  uprights 
should  be  six  inches  wide,  and  just  short 
enough  to  fit  between  the  shelves  of  the 
pantry  or  cupboard  where  pies  are  usu¬ 
ally  kept.  The  shelves  should  be  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  pie  securely,  and 
long  enough  to  accommodate  the  largest 
pies.  Two  nails  at  each  end  will  hold 
the  shelves,  and  sufficient  space  should 
be  left  between  them  to  allow  room  for 
pies  to  be  slipped  in  and  out  without 
crushing  the  covering.  Such  a  rack  can 
be  set  in  a  box  or  basket,  and  will  fill 
the  long-felt  want  for  carrying  pies  to 
picnics.  A  little  pie  cupboard  of  this 
shape  is  frequently  seen  in  restaurants, 
the  front  being  inclosed  by  a  door  of 
wire  netting.  meg. 


HOUSEHOLD  NOTES. 


juice  of  its  own.  Cut  it  in  small  bits, 
wash  it,  cover  with  plenty  of  sugar,  put 
on  the  saucepan  lid,  set  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  till  the  juices  are  extracted, 
and  cook  till  done  without  stirring. 

A  clever  woman  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  'being  straitened  for  closet  room, 
screwed  hooks  at  a  proper  height  across 
the  back  of  the  high  headboard  of  each 
bed.  Another  friend,  when  I  admired 
her  large,  black  fur  rug  (which  showed 
to  advantage  on  a  light  carpet),  laugh¬ 
ingly  informed  me  that  ’twas  the  car¬ 
riage  robe  which  she  had  folded  the 
proper  width  and  pressed  into  service 
for  the  summer,  also  thinking  to  elude 
the  ravages  of  the  moth.  Still  another 
told  me  the  use  she  made  of  orange  peel 
which  has  proved  very  satisfactory  ; 
while  fresh  grate  the  yellow  from  the 
rind.  Used  for  flavoring  mince  pies,  it 
is  delicious  ;  we  like  it,  also,  in  pud¬ 
dings,  cake  and  boiled  icing. 

sweet  fern. 

A  SHOE-BUTTON  HOLDER. 

QUAINT  little  shoe-button  holder 
recently  noted  will  relieve  one  from 
the  necessity  of  hunting  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  for  means  of  repair  when¬ 
ever  one  of  these  exasperating  buttons 
flies  off.  The  foundation  is  a  common 
clay  pipe.  About  one  inch  of  the  stem 
is  broken  off,  and  the  pipe  is  then  stuck 
into  a  large  spool  of  black  linen  thread, 
the  stem  being  wound  with  several 
thicknesses  of  muslin.  A  face  is  drawn 
upon  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  the  little 
projection  on  the  bottom  doing  duty  for 
a  nose.  The  features  may  be  merely 
drawn  with  pen  and  ink,  or  colored 
with  water  colors.  A  large  old-fashioned 
cap  of  white  muslin  is  fastened  upon 
the  head,  tied  under  the  chin  with 
broad  strings.  A  full  bright  colored 
skirt  is  gathered  around  the  waist, 
hiding  the  spool  of  thread,  and  a  scarlet 
cross- over  shawl  is  draped  around  her 
shoulders.  A  white  apron  finishes  the 
toilet.  A  large  needle  apparently 
fastens  her  shawl  and  she  carries  slung 
from  her  waist  a  bag  of  shoe  buttons. 
Thread  and  buttons  to  go  with  tan  or 
bronze  shoes  will  prove  particularly 
useful  during  the  summer,  because  they 
always  seem  more  difficult  to  find  than 
the  black  ones. 


'-piN  is  the  best  receptacle  for  bread  ; 

JL  it  is  light  to  handle,  and  easily 
kept  sweet.  A  tin  boiler  with  a  cover  is 
what  we  use.  Don’t  forget  to  grease  the 
top  crust  of  bread  and  biscuits  when 
taken  from  the  oven  ;  it  softens  it  very 
much. 

Don’t  imagine  that  a  cream  whip  is 
necessary  for  making  whipped  cream  ; 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  ordinary  egg  beater,  and  a  bowl  of 
suitable  size  and  shape.  Whipped  cream 
is  used  in  place  of  a  meringue  on  any¬ 
thing  cold  ;  heat  melts  it. 

The  best  furniture  polish  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  use  is  the 
simplest — merely  equal  parts  of  kerosene 
and  sweet  oil.  Apply  a  trifle  with  a 
flannel  rag  and  plenty  of  elbow  grease. 

Bake  the  crusts  for  lemon  pie  before 
filling  them  ;  add  the  jelly  made  a  little 
stiffer  than  if  to  be  baked,  spread  the 
whites  on  top,  and  set  on  the  floor  of  a 
moderate  oven  till  nicely  browned. 
Crusts  for  lemon  or  cream  pies  may  be 
made  to  advantage  at  a  previous  baking  ; 
then  it  is  little  trouble  to  fill  them. 

I  never  knew  the  luxury  of  a  dust 
cloth  that  was  always  comparatively 
clean  until  I  provided  myself  with 
several  cheese-cloth  ones,  neatly  hem¬ 
med,  and  regularly  put  the  soiled  ones  in 
the  weekly  washing. 

Don’t  peel  pie  plant,  and  don’t  cook  it 
in  water  for  sauce ;  it  has  plenty  of 


As  an  application  for  small  abrasions 
of  the  skin,  rose  water  and  glycerine, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  will  be  found  very  useful. 
This  acid  is  an  excellent  antiseptic,  and 
properly  diluted,  aids  the  healing  of 
any  abraded  surface. 

Pickling  Shallots  — A.  S.,  Illinois, 
asks  for  a  recipe  for  pickling  shallots 
in  the  English  manner.  The  treatment 
is  just  the  same  as  for  small  onions. 
The  shallots  are  skinned,  scalded  with 
boiling  brine,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
this  for  24  hours  The  brine  is  then 
drained  off,  and  hot  vinegar,  spiced  to 
taste,  is  poured  over  the  shallots  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  cover  them.  Store 
away  in  jars,  like  pickled  onions.  The 
shallots,  when  pickled,  are  very  firm  and 
crisp.  They  may,  also,  be  used  in  place 
of  button  onions  in  chow-chow  and 
piccalilli. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  colof  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

It.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Dwarf  Japanese  Trees. 

Subscriber ,  Massachusetts  — Are  the  tiny  Japan¬ 
ese  evergreens  seen  potted  in  ornamental  jardi¬ 
nieres  really  adult  trees,  dwarfed  to  such  size, 
or  are  they  young  plants  ? 

Ans  — They  are  really  old  dwarfed 
trees,  in  most  instances.  Favorite  coni¬ 
fers  for  the  purpose  are  the  Mugho  pine 
and  Retinispora  obtusa.  It  is  said  that 
the  dwarfing  is  chiefly  produced  by  a 
process  of  root  pruning  and  scraping. 
The  gnarled  and  knotty  appearance  of 
these  little  trees  shows  that  the  dwarf 
stature  has  been  obtained  by  severe 
checks  to  the  growth.  Dauble  flowered 
cherries  and  peaches  are  also  dwarfed. 
The  Japanese  use  these  tiny  trees  to 
decorate  the  miniature  gardens  they  so 
much  admire,  where  brooks,  waterfalls, 
mountains  and  forests  all  appear  within 
a  space  but  a  few  feet  square.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  many  dwarfed  plants 
have  been  imported  into  this  country 
for  the  decoration  of  corridors,  vesti¬ 
bules  and  verandas. 

Treatment  of  India-Rubber  Plant 

A.  B.,  New  York. — My  Rubber  plant,  which  is 
otherwise  doing  well,  shows  brown  spots  in  the 
leaves,  which  become  dry  and  brittle.  The  plant 
stands  in  the  porch  during  the  day,  but  is  taken 
indoors  at  night.  Can  the  trouble  with  the  leaves 
be  removed  by  tobacco  applications  ? 

Ans — The  trouble  aif-cting  the  plant 
is  a  species  of  leaf  blight,  but  outward 
applications  would  be  useless  without 
removing  the  original  cause.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  plant  is  suffering 
from  over-watering,  which  has  caused 
injury  to  the  roots.  When  kept  in  the 
shade,  the  earth  in  the  pot  dries  out 
very  slowly,  especially  during  humid 
weather,  and  frequent  watering,  re¬ 
sulting  in  soddened  soil,  will  greatly 
injure  the  fine  roots.  The  plant  should 
be  kept  outside  entirely  so  long  as 
the  warm  weather  lasts.  While  suffi¬ 
cient  shelter  to  avoid  injury  from  rough 
winds  is  desirable,  the  plant  does  not 
need  complete  shade.  A  very  shady  situ- 
tion  is  conducive  to  lanky  growth,  and 
a  Rubber  plant  is  much  handsomer  when 
it  grows  strong  and  stocky. 

Mealy  Bugs  on  Wax- Plant. 


ordinary  soap.  Two  ounces  of  the  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water  may  be  used  with 
safety,  but  in  the  case  of  Mealy  bugs,  it 
is  likely  that  a  weaker  emulsion  would 
be  efficacious.  Where  the  insects  are 
closely  huddled  down  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  they  should  be  rubbed  out  with 
a  bit  of  wet  sponge  on  the  end  of  a 
pointed  stick.  All  the  house  plants 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  Mealy 
bug  when  taken  in  in  the  fall,  not  only 
the  leaves,  but  also  the  stem  where  it 
enters  the  ground  ;  the  insects  increase 
so  rapidly  indoors  that  they  will  soon 
overrun  the  plants.  Whenever  the  in¬ 
sects  are  noted  on  plants  inside,  they 
should  be  sponged  off  immediately,  be¬ 
fore  there  is  opportunity  for  them  to 
spread. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Hollyhocks  may  be  sown  now,  ready 
for  next  summer’s  flowering.  They 
should  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
planted  out  very  early  in  the  spring.  If 
there  are  signs  of  rust  on  any  of  the 
little  plants  at  planting-out  time,  de¬ 
stroy  these  affected  specimens.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  perennials  may  be  sown  at 
this  time. 

The  Adam’s  Needle  (Yucca  filamen- 
tosa)  has  been  a  beautiful  sight  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  with  its  tall  branch¬ 
ing  spike  of  waxen-white  flowers.  This 
is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  garden, 
rockery  or  cemetery  planting,  and  is 
especially  fine  when  grouped  in  a  colony 
near  shrubbery.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
demands  little  care.  It  is  planted  in 
early  spring,  before  new  growth  begins. 
The  persistent  leaves  sometimes  die  off 
when  it  is  transplanted,  but  if  planted 
firmly,  with  a  good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil,  and  slightly  protected  from  sun 
and  wind  for  a  week  afterwards,  there 
should  be  no  loss  of  foliage. 

The  very  wet  season  has  caused  many 
of  our  ornamental  plants  to  make  abun¬ 
dant  foliage  at  the  expense  of  flowers. 
This  is  very  noticeable  with  Cinnas, 
which  have  grown  extremely  strong 
without  making  a  great  quantity  of 
bloom,  even  in  a  very  open,  sunny  place. 
They  are  doing  best  in  a  light  soil,  with 
abundant  drainage.  Where  Cosmos  is 
in  pots,  plunged  to  the  rim  in  the  ground, 
it  is  necessary  to  lift  the  pot  weekly, 
to  break  off  any  wandering  roots,  and 
pinching  must  be  attended  to,  as  these 
plants  are  making  an  abundance  of  soft 
growth,  and  will  be  late  in  forming 
bloom.  Coleus  will  be  the  better  for 
pinching  out  again  at  the  tips.  They 
have  grown  freely  this  summer,  but  the 
colors  are  dull,  the  rainy  season  causing 
an  unusual  quantity  of  green  in  leaves 
ordinarily  brightly  colored.  Abutilon 


Souvenir  de  Bonn  is  growing  vary  lux¬ 
uriantly,  requiring  several  pinchings  to 
keep  it  in  bounds,  and  its  clear  green 
and  white  foliage  excites  much  favor¬ 
able  comment.  Abutilon  Svitzei,  a  va¬ 
riety  containing  more  white  in  the 
leaves,  is  a  newer  sort,  judged  likely  to 
rival  Souvenir  de  Bonn  in  general  use¬ 
fulness. 

Callas,  which  have  been  resting  out¬ 
side,  will  soon  be  ready  for  attention. 
The  tops  should  be  all  dried  off  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  the  roots  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  pot,  and  all  the  old 
soil  shaken  off.  The  little  offsets  may 
be  removed  and  potted  separately  to 
grow  on  to  flowering  size.  For  potting 
the  old  roots,  a  coarse  loam  should  be 
mixed  with  one-third  of  well-rotted 
cow  manure  ;  a  little  old  mortar  is  an 
excellent  addition.  The  Calla  needs  an 
abundance  of  water,  so  there  must  be 
plenty  of  drainage.  Several  lumps  of 
charcoal,  with  some  green  moss  laid  over 
them  to  prevent  clogging,  will  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  this  purpose.  After  repotting, 
the  Callas  should  remain  outside  until 
cold  nights  begin  ;  the  growth  will  be 
much  stronger  than  if  brought  in  at 
once. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  pan¬ 
sies  should  be  sown  for  early  spring 
blooming.  They  may  be  sown  in  drills 
half  an  inch  deep,  the  soil  being  mellow 
and  finely  cultivated.  When  well  up, 
thin  out  or  transplant  to  another  bed. 
During  hot,  dry  weather,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  danger  of  Red  spider  on  seedling 
pansies,  and  this  pest  will  soon  ruin  the 
little  plants.  The  best  preventive  is  a 
good  hard  spraying  with  clear  water 
every  evening.  These  pansies  will  pass 
the  winter  outside  without  harm,  but 
they  should  be  planted  in  a  slightly 
raised  bed,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
water  lodging  about  them  and,  at  the 
approach  of  hard  frost,  they  should  be 
covered  with  a  mulch  of  straw  or  ever¬ 
green  boughs.  The  boughs  are  prefer¬ 
able,  because  field  mice  will  not  be 
likely  to  find  a  home  among  them. 


Burglars  won’t  bother  a  street  or  house 
that  is  well  lighted.  The  Steam  Gauge 
&  Lantern  Co.’s  Tubular  Globe  Street 
Lamp  is  equal  to  gas.  Cannot  blow  out. 
Can  be  set  to  burn  from  4  to  16  hours, 
and  gives  4  hours’  light  for  a  cent. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  ran  get  it. 
Send  f  >r  catalogue,  prices  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Amateur,  New  Jersey.— \  have  a  climbing  Wax 
plant  (Hoya),  badly  infested  with  a  small  white 
insect,  which  looks  like  a  speck  of  cotton.  The 
insect  now  seems  to  be  spreading  to  other  plants. 
What  is  it,  and  what  remedies  may  be  used  ? 

Ans. — The  insect  is,  without  doubt, 
Mealy  bug,  a  pest  very  likely  to  infest 
hard-wooded  plants  kept  in  conserva¬ 
tory  or  dwelling  house.  From  these  it 
goes  to  other  plants,  being  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  eradicate  when  on  Coleus, 
Sword  ferns  or  Geraniums.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  easily  destroyed  by  contact 
poisons,  the  old  insects  being  more 
difficult  to  destroy  than  the  young  ones, 
on  account  of  their  thicker  covering, 
which  is  a  sort  of  secreted  wax.  Emul¬ 
sion  of  whale-oil  soap  is  a  good  remedy 
to  use  as  a  spray.  A  whale-oil  soap 
made  with  caustic  potash  instead  of 
soda  is  excellent  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is 
semi-liquid  and  mixes  easily  with  water, 
being  much  less  troublesome  than  the 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Acbv. 


VICTORIES.  _->• 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver.  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  Now  Orleans,  1834. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA — Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD — Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— WorhTsTColum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  '94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

345,584  llome  Comfort  ItangesSold  to  Jan.  lst,"!»7 

CWRange  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  prico  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plato  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  I.OUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO, 
firwe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  notel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
anequuled  UOMK  COM  FORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


— This  little  circlet 
of  balls.  They  make 


The  easiest 
running 
machine  of 
its  kind. 

Ball 

Bearings 
Like  a 
Bicycle. 

A  Thorough 
Cleanser. 

No  wear 
and  tear  on 
clothing 
Booklet  Free. 

CLARK,  QVIRN  &  MORSE, 

315  W.  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

uTUC  PR/HVPPR  family  use.  Cheapest  in 

1  llLi  uilrUI  ViLul,  the  market.  $8.  *6  &  $8.  Clr. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  South  5th  St.,  l*hila.,Pa. 


OUTFIT  FREE 


AGENTS’"-''1  ”-k"eu- 

w  big  money. 

We  make  a  high  grade  DID 

as  low  as  824.00.  Dili 
Fully  guaranteed.  Shipped  anywhere^ 
on  anproval,  direct  from  our  factory. 

ALPINE  CYCLE  CO..  Dept. 90  .Clnrlnnatl.O. 

Harvest  Excursions! 

Alir  Q  ll|n  IT  To  the  Farm  regions 

AUu.  OAHU  I/,  of  the  West,  Nortli- 

orrvr  1  ■  tin  01  west  a ud  Southwest. 
\rr  I  ANU  /  I  Round  trip  tickets  will 

Xl'1,  l  Va.Ja  7«’  he  sold  on  dates  named 

OPT  A  N  n  Q  at  all  C„  B.  &  0.  stations 
Uul.  J  Hliu  I  J.  and  at  many  Kastern 
points  at  about  half  fare,  good  for  21  days.  Stop 
over  allowed  on  going  passage.  Ask  your  local 
agent  for  particulars. 

GO  WEST  AND  LOOK  FOR  A  HOME.  A  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  describing  NEBRASKA  sent 
ree  on  application  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Geu’l  Bass. 
\gt..  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R..  Chicago. 


A  FARM  LUXURY. 

With  milk  selling  in  the  country  at 
one  cent  a  quart  and  cream  in  propor¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  cheaper  or  more  de¬ 
licious  luxury  than  a  plate  of  ice  cream, 
and  there  are  no  other  people  in  the 
world  who  can  have  it  with  all  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  smoothness  and  freshness  and 
delicacy  as  can  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  This  we  know  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  many  farmers  sell  the  milk  at  one 
cent  a  quart  and  buy  ice  cream  at  30 
cents  a  quart,  and  then  take  an  article 
inferior  to  that  which  they  could  make 
themselves  right  on  the  farm.  All  you 
want  is  a  little  ice  and  a  four-quart 
White  Mountain  Freezer.  We  have 


made  arrangements  to  get  oDe  for  each 
of  our  readers  that  wants  it  this  month. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  a 
dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rubal  New-Yohkeb,  send  his  name  and 
address  and  $3.25  and  we  will  have  the 
freezer  sent  you  at  once,  and  the  paper 
will  be  sent  your  neighbor  for  a  year. 
This  is  the  exact  cost  of  the  freezer,  so 
you  see  we  pay  you  liberally  for  getting 
the  new  subscription.  This  freezer  is 
made  by  the  White  Mountain  Freezer 
Co.,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  we  will 
guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
This  is  an  especially  liberal  offer  and  is 
only  good  until  August  15  It  will 
positively  not  be  repeated  after  that  date} 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, New  Yokk 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  COW  PEAS  IN 
WISCONSIN. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Crimson  clover  has 
been  sown  in  various  ways  and  with  variable 
success.  During  no  season  have  its  growth  and 
behavior  been  watched  with  more  Interest  than 
during  1896.  On  June  1,  the  first  lot  of  seed  was 
gown  along  with  millet;  favorable  weather  gave 
it  a  good  start  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  crop  of 
millet,  most  of  it  was  smothered,  and  after 
August  24,  when  the  millet  was  cut,  the  clover 
appeared  and  remained  very  feeble.  July  22,  an¬ 
other  sowing  was  made  and  a  liberal  quantity 
of  White  turnip  seed  mixed  with  it;  this  was 
done  so  as  to  get  a  growth  of  some  kind  besides 
weeds.  This  mixture  of  seed  was  sown  at  the 
rate  of  eight  quarts  per  acre  broadcast,  in  a  field 
of  both  early  and  late  kinds  of  corn;  this  heavy 
seeding  gave  a  good  stand,  but  it  did  not  show 
much  of  a  growth  in  the  tall  and  late-growing 
kinds  of  corn,  until  after  the  corn  was  cut  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  In  early-maturing  corn,  the  case  was 
vastly  different,  the  clover  growing  vigorously 
from  the  start,  and  we  have  about  concluded 
that,  where  it  is  sown  in  connection  with  another 
crop  on  the  same  ground,  early-maturing  corn  is 
one  of  the  very  best  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
have  sown  it  in  the  past  among  peas,  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  millet,  Lima  beans,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  etc.  Early  sweet  corn  and  Adams 
extra  early  have  proved  the  most  desirable  for 
the  purpose. 

The  one  and  only  exception  to  the  corn  being 
the  best  was  a  patch  of  currants  consisting  of 
one  acre  which  was  planted  last  spring;  clover 
and  turnips  in  the  same  quantity  were  sown  at 
the  same  time  as  in  the  corn.  The  piece  was 
entirely  free  from  weeds,  in  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  By  actual  count,  on  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  field,  it  easily  averaged  44  plants  to 
the  square  foot  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
turnip  plants.  Clover  roots  had  obtained  a 
length  of  something  like  four,  five  and  six  inches 
in  September,  and  the  tops  nearly  the  same 
length.  At  that  time,  however,  the  turnips  began 
to  make  a  rank  growth  which  retarded,  but  did 
not  stop  the  clover  from  going  right  ahead;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  as  though  when  the  first 
hard  frosts  occurred,  the  plants  enjoyed  each 
other’s  company,  the  turnip  tops  apparently  pro¬ 
tecting  the  clover  to  advantage.  Quite  well  along 
into  the  winter  the  clover  kept  growing,  although 
the  weather  remained  favorable;  also,  the  last 
soft  spell  of  weather  revealed  the  clover  still  in 
good  shape.  One  hundred  bushels  of  turnips 
were  pulled  and  the  rest  were  left  in  the  field  to 
rot. 

The  results  with  cow  peas  have  not  been  very 
satisfactory  so  far;  \  l/t  bushel  of  these  added  to 
one-fourth  bushel  of  Canada  field  peas  and 
Adams  early  corn,  were  sown  broadcast  May  27 
on  1]4  acre  of  well-prepared  but  unmanured 
ground,  the  object  being  to  enrich  the  soil  by 
green  manuring.  After  sowing  and  harrowing, 
Red  clover  was  sown  over  the  entire  patch,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Breed’s  weeder  so  as  to  cover  the  seed 
lightly,  which  it  does  to  perfection.  Soon  after, 
warm  weather  and  a  copious  rain  started  it  all 
growing  nicely,  and  no  crop  on  the  farm  at  that 
time  made  a  more  beautiful  appearance  than  the 
cow  peas.  Being  under  the  impression  that  the 
vines  attained  a  height  of  three  to  four  and  even 
five  feet,  we  were  disappointed,  as  the  tallest  of 
them  didn’t  exceed  two  feet  on  August  i,  at 
which  time  a  drought  of  a  few  days  prevented 
field  peas  and  corn  as  well  as  the  cow  peas  from 
making  further  headway;  in  consequence  of 
this,  it  was  decided  to  cut  the  crop  as  it  was, 
which  was  accordingly  done  with  the  mower,  and 
it  was  left  on  the  field  to  serve  as  a  mulch  on 
the  clover  which  had  survived.  Thus  we  expected 
would  end  our  first  and,  perhaps,  our  last  ex¬ 
periment  with  cow  peas  in  Wisconsin. 

August  being  a  very  busy  month  with  farmers 
hereabout,  no  more  was  thought  of  the  field  and 
the,  to  us,  disappointing  crop  of  cow  peas,  until 
after  a  rain  which  occurred  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  Wishing  to  know  the  condition  of  the 
clover,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  entire  field 
green  with  a  second  growth  of  cow  peas,  proudly 
waving  their  beanlike  tops  from  the  stubbles 
which  were  left.  During  all  the  time  before  they 
were  cut,  scarcely  any  blossoms  were  seen,  and 
not  a  dozen  pods  containing  peas  were  to  be 
found.  After  cutting  the  tops,  several  blossoms 
showed  here  and  there,  no  peas  formed,  but  the 
tops  kept  growing  until  September  19,  when  the 
first  heavy  frost  occurred,  killing  the  plants, 
which  had  again  attained  a  length  of  12  inches. 

La  Crosse  County,  Wis.  .torn  van  loon. 


SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  will  meet 
at  Columbus,  O.,  September  1,  2  and  3,  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. — We  have  had  growing 
weather,  all  crops  good  except  apples.  Corn 
never  grew  faster.  Oats  are  an  immense  crop, 
rye  also.  About  half  of  my  orchard  is  loaded 
with  Baldwin  apples,  about  the  only  ones  in  this 
section.  a.  m.  l. 

Long  Island  Notes.— Harvest  time  has  been  a 
very  wet  one;  it  has  rained  here  some  portion  of 
the  day  for  18  days  in  succession,  and  is  raining 
now  (July  25).  Most  of  the  wheat  is  badly  grown. 
Corn  is  in  fine  condition.  Potatoes  are  looking 
fairly  well,  with  a  decrease  in  acreage  and  short¬ 
age  in  coming  up.  Hay  good.  A  large  number 
of  cauliflowers  were  set  out,  and  if  they  mature  in 
good  shape,  the  market  will  be  overstocked.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches  will  be  light  crops.  Plums  will 
not  be  much.  Strawberries  were  plentiful  and 


cheap.  Other  small  fruits  a  rather  short  crop. 
Low  prices  are  the  rule  on  everything  the  farmer 
has  to  sell.  Pickles  and  cucumbers  have  been 
selling  fairly  well.  Dealers  are  paying  55  cents 
for  potatoes,  which  is  a  fair  beginning  at  the 
commencement  of  shipping.  r.  g. 

Rhode  Island  Notes. — In  Rhode  Island,  on 
sandy  loam  running  to  gravel,  Clapp's  Favorite 
pear  proves  the  best  of  15  varieties.  It  bears 
heavy  annual  crops  of  large,  perfect  fruit.  All 
pear  trees  are  loaded  this  year.  Also,  summer 
and  fall  apples.  Winter  apples  are  very  thin. 
Peach  trees  are  bearing  well.  Rose  bugs  ate  all 
the  grapes,  as  we  did  not  cover  with  mosquito 
netting  in  season.  Keiffer  pears  two  years  from 
the  nursery  are  bearing  fine  fruit.  Crimson 
clover  sown  last  July  did  well;  some  sown  this 
spring  to  keep  the  land  occupied  before  seeding 
to  grass,  brought  us  a  crop  of  large,  yellow-flow¬ 
ered  weeds  new  to  us.  w.  b.  w. 

East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Fruitb  in  Colum  bia  County,  N.  Y.— Since  I  last 
wrote  of  the  fruit  prospects  in  this  section,  we 
have  had  the  Pear  tree  psylla  to  deal  with;  it  has 
not  been  troublesome  since  five  or  six  years  ago, 
when  it  practically  ruined  the  pear  crop  in  many 
orchards,  and  seriously  injured  the  crop  in  many 
others.  It  was  noticed  this  year  about  the  middle 
of  June,  in  large  numbers,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  June,  the  sticky  excretions  were  dripping  from 
the  trees.  It  attacked  the  thrifty  and  well-culti¬ 
vated  orchards  as  well  as  the  unthrifty  ones. 
Some  of  the  largest  growers  immediately  went 
at  it  with  kerosene  emulsion,  which  has  been 
recommended  as  at  effective  remedy.  One  large 
orchard  was  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion — 
four  gallons  kerosene  to  50  gallons  water — and 
very  few  of  the  psylla  were  killed.  Our  orchard 
was  thoroughly  sprayed  with  the  above,  three 
gallons  of  kerosene  to  50  gallons  water,  with  the 
same  result.  I  do  not  think  that  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  psylla  were  killed.  Spraying  with  whale- 
oil  soap  did  not  give  any  better  results  in  other 
orchards.  We  did  not  try  it.  Since  July  1,  we 
have  had  p  enty  of  rain,  which  has  washed  the 
sticky  excretions  off  the  leaves  and  pears  to  a 
large  extent,  and  at  present,  I  cannot  find  many 
live  psylla.  Rain  has  fallen  here  every  day  since 
July  6,  and  harvest  is  very  backward  ;  some  rye 
is  not  yet  cut,  and  plenty  is  in  the  shock,  much 
of  which  has  sprouted.  Lots  of  hay  not  yet  cut, 
and  no  use  to  cut  as  long  as  this  weather  con¬ 
tinues.  Weeds  have  got  a  big  start  and  we  shall 
have  hard  work  to  catch  them  in  the  strawberry 
beds.  Apples  are  looking  well,  especially  fall 
apples,  with  prospects  of  getting  fair  prices.  I 
think,  from  our  experience  during  the  last  five 
years,  that  the  jilanting  of  fall  varieties  of  apples, 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  planting  of  winter  fruit. 
Fall  apples  have  averaged  better  prices  than 
standard  winter  sorts.  b.  d.  v.  b. 


Standard 
of  the 
World. 


Practically  tested  by 
fast  riders,  rough  riders 
and  fair  riders,  1897  Co- 
lumbias  have  not  been 
found  wanting  in  speed, 
strength  and  beauty. 
5%  Nickel  Steel  Tubing, 
patent  flush  joints  and 
direct  tangent  spokes 
are  some  of  the  new 
features. 


DE2JNT  £»: 


f; 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERSof allsizes, 
ositively  the  best,  Carriers  to  match.  For 
ull  information 
about  these,  also 
best  Horse- 
power.  Thresher, 

Fa n  n  i  n  g-mill. 

Feed-mill,  Rye 
Thresher  and 
Binder,  Saw- 
maclilne  (cir¬ 
cular  and  drag), 

Bog-power,  Land-roller,  Steam-engine,  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 
SST  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


N.  Y.  5T ATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

August  23  to  28,  1897. 
$25,000  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’j,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds 


Potash. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  every  crop. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Save  Money  !  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  ! 


Why  not  economize  ? 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . » 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert. ..  £ 
Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  .  > 
Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer. .  d 
Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer....^ 
Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer <; 


You  save  ¥10  to  112  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 

Ammonia,  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c . $22 

Ammonia.  2  to  2  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  1>4  to  254  p.c.  16 

Ammonia,  254  to  3)4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3  tot  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid.  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  354  to  454  P-C.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  6  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  414  to  554  p.c.Pbos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c . 18 

FOR  samples  and  book  write 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO..  P.  0.  Box  1017. 708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  PE  UTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  Improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Eru.it,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

ty  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings,"  for  such  we  always  keep  in  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


■  |Lj|  Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
k  I  IYI  EL  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  9554  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.50  per  ton.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  in 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO.,  McAfee  Valley,  N.  J. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Senp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


STOP  HERE 


of  warm  days!  ^  We 


AND  READ  THIS. 

Do  you  want  a 
Good  Tank  for 
stock  or  house 
purposes  —  for 
any  purpose  ? 
One  that  will 
not  .lirluk,  swell, 
leak,  rust  or  fall 
to  staves  at  the 
first  appearance 
and  its  name  is 


* 


make  it 

THE  “GOSHEN.” 

It  is  made  from  the  best  of  galvanized  steel.  It 
is  not  stuck  together  but  each  lap  is  securely 
riveted.  They  hold  water.  That’s  what  they  are 
made  for.  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO., 

27  Purl  Street,  COSHEN,  INDIANA. 


f STEEL  TANKS* 

‘b  -  Meet  all  the 

demands  of  a  W 
strong,  dura-  vl/ 
ble  tank  for  \b 
|  stock  purpos-  ,i. 
es.  We  make 
them  in  all 
shapes  and  Ul 
sizes.They  are  vb 
made  from 
Best  Steel 
Calvanized 
Free  catalog.  5" 
gives  particu-  W 

w - lars  in  full. 

ib  PerkinsWind  Mill  Co.  9  Race  St.  Mishawaka, lnd.  \b 


EVERYBODY  SAYS  SO 

— that  is  everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject-that  the  STAR  DRILLINC 
MACHINES  are  the  most  rapid,  strong  and 
durable  machines  made.  Over  100  unsolicited 
testimonials  offered  in  proof  of  this  claim. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons.  No  springs, 
cog  gearing:,  longer  stroke,  more  strokes 
to  the  minute,  mounted  on  best  nnjron 
wheels  with  truss  rodded  axles,  tee 
boilers,  drills  with  cable  and  solid  tools, 
new  spudding  and  pipe  driving  at¬ 
tachment,  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  AKRON,  O.or  ST.  LOUIS. M0. 


DRILLING  MACHINES  ot 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto¬ 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew¬ 
eries.  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  in  use  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 

STEEL  FRAME  WITH  SAFETY  GUARDS,  FOR 
C*  j  A  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  R.  R.  STATION. 

V  ■  i  )  ADDRESS 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  C0„  UTICA,  N.Y. 


SCIENTIFIC 

Corn  Harvesters 


will  rut  your  corn  quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than  it 
can  he  done  by  hand  or  with  any  a  other  machine, 

not  excepting  a  binder. 

Adjustable  all  over  Absolutely 

Safe.  Saves  its 
Cost  many  times 

_  Each  Season. 

You  can 
afford  to 
be  with¬ 
out  it  at 
the  price. 

Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices 

to  day .  We  want  to  sell  one  in  your 
neighborhood.  The  Foos  Mfg  Co.  Springfield,  0. 


The  Wheat 
Cutaway. 

On  wheat  fields  prepared  by  the  new 
WHEAT  CUTAWAY,  the  crop  in¬ 
creased  from  5  to  15  bushels  per 
acre.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lar  with  Testimonials. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

HIGG  ANTJM,  CONN. 


i.50 

6.85 

9.20 


$6.50  -  Buys  4  BUGGY' 

Buys  4  CARRIAGE1 
Buys  4  Milk,  Mill  or  i  ID 
Light  Delivery  Wagon)  </> 

All  tired  and  hubs  banded. 

Send  stamp  fornew  price  list  for  wheels 
and  axles  for  any  kind  of  wagon.  It  will 
payyou.  Wilmington  W  heel  Co., 

401  Union  St.,  W  llmlngton,  UcL 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Seud  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  __ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  ram. 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot  of 
fall.  Minimum  fall,  18 
inches.  Maximum  eleva¬ 
tion,  575  feet. 


WON  T  WATER  LOG. 
NEVER  STOPS. 


power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS  «  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

From  August  7  to  September  30,  1897. 


WE  want  a  big  grist  of  new  subscriptions  now  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  We  want  you  to  help  get  them.  We  are  going  to  give  you  the  biggest  inducements 
that  have  ever  been  offered  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  any  other  responsible  paper.  We  will  send  the  paper  every  week  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for 
25  cents.  We  want  every  intelligent  farmer  in  the  land  to  have  this  opportunity  to  judge  of  its  merits  for  himself.  For  your  share  in  helping  us 
get  them,  we  make  the  following  terms  :  First  you  will  keep  10  cents 
and  send  us  15  cents  with  each  subscription.  Then  September  30,  pre¬ 
miums  will  be  awarded  as  follows :  If  the  largest  club  exceed  500 
names,  the  premiums  will  be  a  860  Bicycle  and  850  check.  If  the  second 
largest  club  exceed  500  names,  the  premiums  will  be  a  860  Bicycle  and 
840  check.  If  the  third  largest  club  exceed  500  names,  the  premiums 
will  be  a  860  Bicycle  and  830  check.  Then  8100  in  cash  will  be  divided 
among  the  10  largest  clubs  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  names  in 
each.  But  if  no  club  exceed  500  names,  then  the  largest  club-raiser 
will  receive  his  choice  of  a  860  Bicycle  or  850  in  cash,  and  the  extra  8100 
cash  will  be  divided  among  the  10  next  largest  clubs  as  before.  The 
clubs  will  be  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  cne  for  each  order  for  the  rest  of 
this  year,  and  one  six-months’  subscription  will  count  two,  and  yearlies 
will  count  four.  The  cut  of  the  Bicycle  is  given  herewith.  It  is  war¬ 
ranted  in  every  way,  and  there  is  no  better  wheel  on  the  market  at  any 
price.  We  will  guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  You  may  have 
choice  of  Lady’s  or  Gentleman’s  wheel.  We  hope  to  see  a  lady  carry 
off  one  of  them. 

Now  here  is  a  sure  chance  to  make  some  nice  money.  The  10  cents 
commission  will  pay  your  way  or  more,  and  the  premiums  will  be  clear 
profit.  Our  experience  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  club-raisers  get 
back  all  the  money  they  send  us  for  trial  subscriptions,  and  the  , 
premium-winners  usually  get  back  more.  We  can  afford  to  do  this 
simply  because  a  large  percentage  of  the  best  farmers  will  renew  next  year  and  for  years  to  come,  after  they  once  get  acquainted  with  the  paper. 

This  promises  to  be  a  good  year  for  farmers,  and  you  can  get  subscriptions  easier  than  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  You  ought  to  have  one  of  those 
Bicycles  and  a  check  for  850,  or  840,  or  830,  or,  at  least,  a  big  slice  of  that  8100  cash.  Every  extra  name  increases  your  proportion  of  it  Let  us  hear 
from  you,  and  we  will  send  you  supplies  and  samples.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  Jur,r  31,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEA8. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 1  3294@1  35 

Medium,  choice . 1  OUSil  05 

Pea,  choice . 100®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  80®  95 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  30@l  35 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  83}^@1  85 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  60@t  80 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  90@ 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  05@1  07 

Lima.  Cal.,  (60  lbs) . 120®  — 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel ..  .8794®  93 

Bags,  per  bushel . 82>i®  85 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 15  ffl— 

Western,  flrsta . 14  @- 

Western,  seoonds . 12  @13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @1194 

State,  Quest . 15  @— 

State,  thirds  to  arsts . li  @14 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14  &— 

Firsts . 1214  @13 

Seoonds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 1394014 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  flrsts . 11  @13 

Wenern  imitation  oreamery,  extras  . 12  @1214 

Firsts .  . 1014  @11 

Seoonds .  914  @10 

Western  factory,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts .  914010 

Seoonds . . .  814®  9 

Thirds .  7  @  8 

CHEE8E — NEW. 

State,  full  oream,  large,  choice .  714®  714 

Good  to  prime .  6  @  6)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6J4@— 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @4 

Full  skims .  .  214®  3 

BOGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  seleoted, per  do*  14  @  15 
8tate&Penn. , country  marks, aver’ge  best  13  @  — 

Western,  choice .  12  @  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  33  doz  case. 2  00  @2  70 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 1  35  @1  65 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case .  60  @120 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb .  6  @— 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  b%@  b% 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  61^4®  694 

Common,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

N.  C.,  snndrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  1  %@  21 4 

Southern,  snndrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  snndrled,  quarters .  2 14@  3 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb .  U4@  194 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1>4@  lH 

Peaches,  Snndrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  994@10 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  694®  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Snndrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Hnokleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  5  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

FRU1T8— GRHHN 

Apples,  hand-picked,  per  bbl  . 1  23@2  00 

Windfall,  per  bbl .  50@1  03 

Aprioots,  N.  Y.  State,  per  5-lb  basket .  10®  15 

Biackberr.es,  per  quart  .  4@  10 

Currants,  per  quart .  3®  6 

Grapes,  per  carrier .  75@2  50 

Huokleberrles,  per  quart .  4@  10 

Peaches,  Southern,  per  carrie. .  6l)@3  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  25®  75 

Maryland,  per  basket  .  60@1  00 

Pears,  LeConte,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  CO 

Keitler,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  50 

Cooking  kinds,  tier  bbl . 1  00@l  50 

Pineapples,  per  100 . 3  00@«  00 

Piums,  Wild  Goose,  per  quart .  .  4@  6 

Raspberries,  per  quart . 2@  6 

Muskmelons,  per  basket .  30@  75 

Norfolk.  Christina,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  50 

Watermelons,  per  100 .  8  00  @22  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 84  @85 

Rye . 42  @43 

Barley  feeding . 28  @32 

Barley  malting . 36  @38 

Buckwheat,  silver .  36  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Com . 32  (gi- 

Oat*  . 21  @— 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50@  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  4  00 

HONEY. 

State,  white  olover,  comb,  fanoy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb . 494@  594 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  394®  4 


California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @594 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @— 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 76  @76 

No.  2 . 70  @72J4 

No.  3 . 60  @66 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 50  @56 

Salt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

8hort  rye . 55  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  8  @9 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 4  @6 

Medium  to  prime . —  @ — 

Old  olds .  2  @494 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  oholce . 10  @11 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  8  @  9 

German,  1896 . 18  @26 

MB  ATS — DRESSED. 

Veal*,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  8  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  a  794 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  a  6 

Small,  per  10 .  5  a  694 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  a  694 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  @  594 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  a  494 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  394@  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2%®  3 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  394 

No.  2,  per  lb .  294®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  694@  — 

POTATOB8. 

Long  Island  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  U0@2  25 

Southern,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

N.  C.  Red  sweet,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  03 

POULTRY— L1VB. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  994@  — 

Western,  per  lb.. .  9V4@  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9!*  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  594  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  a  8 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair .  40  @  70 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  55 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  a  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Sonthern,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  a  — 

Young,  per  pair .  16  a  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  a  9 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  13  @  15 

Phlla.,  394  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  16  @  18 

Western,  per  lb  .  11  @  15 

Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  1094®  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  1094 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  a  6 

Ducks.  Ea»tern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Geese,  Eastern .  13  @  16 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  76  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  75  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bunohes . 1  60@2  00 

Cabbage.  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 .  2  00@3  00 

Carrots,  local,  per  10U . 1  60@2  00 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  —  @  _ 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  60@  75 

Small  to  medium,  per  doz .  20®  60 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  75@1  50 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  basket .  30@  40 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  Der  bbl .  60@l  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  l.OCO . 1  50@2  50 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  60@1  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  

Lima  beans,  Jersev,  per  bag . 1  50@2  CO 

Onions,  N.  C.  and  Va.,  per  bDl . 1  50@2  00 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  63®  83 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 3  oO@3  75 

Orange  County  Red,  per  bag . 1  50@2  00 

Peas,  per  bag  . 1  75®2  25 

Peppers,  South  Jersey,  per  bushel  crate....  40@  60 

Spinaoh,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — ®  

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  _ 

8quash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate .  75@1  26 

Yellow,  per  barrel .  50@1  00 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  wax,  per  bag . 2  00@2  50 

Jersey  wax,  per  94-bbl  basket .  — @  — 


Tomatoes,  Maryland,  per  carrier .  26®  75 

Jersey,  per  box .  30@1  00 

South  Jersey,  per  box .  25@  40 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

White,  per  100  . . 3  00@3  50 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 25  @— 

XX  and  above . 24  @— 

X .  21  @22 

Mlcblgan,  X  and  above . 19  @— 

No.  1 . 22  @- 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 42  @45 

Spring,  med .  ....35  @37 

Fall,  fine . 33  @31 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring  Northern. 40  @43 

Southern . 37  @42 

Fall . 23  @33 

Oregon,  sconred  basis,  Eastern . 37  @41 

Valley . 31  @37 

Territory  8taple,  scoured  basis . 38  @46 

Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing.  19  @21 

Clothing . 18  @20 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  24.889  oans  of  milk, 
167  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  780  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.06  &  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  drowning  of  a  woman  is  a  shudder- 
some  sight.  Yet  it  is  swift  and  compara¬ 
tively  painless,  and  blissful,  compared  to  the 
pain  and  agony  suffered  for  many  years  by 
many  thousands  of  Women.  Most  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  women  may  be  traced 
to  one  great,  aggravating  set  of  disorders. 
The  woman  who  does  not  take  proper  care 
of  the  organs  distinctly  feminine  is  sure  to 
be  sickly,  nervous,  fretful,  and  racked  with 
pain.  She  is  unfitted  for  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  Every  woman  owes  it  to  her¬ 
self  to  be  strong  and  healthy  in  a  womanly 
way.  She  may  insure  this  if  she  will  use 
the  proper  remedy. 

The  greatest  of  all  medicines  for  weak 
and  suffering  women  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription.  It  acts  directly  upon  the 
delicate  organs  that  make  wifehood  and 
motherhood  possible.  It  makes  them 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  cures  all  weak¬ 
ness  and  disease.  It  allays  inflammation, 
soothes  pain  and  stops  weakening  drains. 
The  nerves  become  steady,  and  calm,  and 
health  resumes  its  natural  sway  throughout 
the  system.  It  prepares  for  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  Over  90,000  women  have  tes¬ 
tified  to  its  marvelous  virtues  and  all  good 
druggists  sell  it 

Ignorance  of  her  own  physical  nature  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering  that  woman  undergoes.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser  is  the  best 
medical  book  for  the  home.  It  is  now  on 
the  bookshelves  of  over  a  million  American 
households.  Several  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  the  diseases  and  weaknesses  of  the 
organs  distinctly  feminine.  Every  woman  should 
read  it  It  contains  over  1,000  pages.  Any  one 
may  obtain  a  paper  -  covered  copy,  absolutely 
mss,  by  sending  *1  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  the 
cost  of  mailing  only,  to  World'a  Dispensary  Med- 
kal  Association.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  If  a  handsome, 
durable  cloth  binding  is  desired,  send  ten  casts 
txtra  (thirty-ona  cants  in  all). 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c, 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  1. 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  394,  5,  8,  10  ant 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton, 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
he  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SOM, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

L20  Warren.  St.,  Mew  York  City. 


e  19  GET  YOUR  BERRY  CRATES, 

BUSHEL  BOXES,  etc.,  from  FRED.  E.  GOTT*  Spen- 
cerport,  N.  Y.  They  are  the  strongest  and  best  in 
the  market,  Send  for  Catalogue. 


~  august.  Lots  or  big  be 
rles  next  year  sure  If  you  begin  now.  Sena  for  cat! 
logue  to  R.  JOHNSTON,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHOR 


EGGS. 


Shipping  Cards  ann  Stencils  on  appllcatioi 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell.  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports.  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  8treet,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &CO, 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al¬ 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  It  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 

A  Bargain  Combination. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  bargains  in 
subscription  combinations  for  tbis  year.  The 
poultry  books  are  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  exhaustive  of  the  subjects  treated. 
Both  poultry  papers  are  ably  edited,  and  all 
recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone. 


Poultry  Keeper .  $0  50 

Inter-state  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses. .  .25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Total .  $3.00 

Combination  [Price . $1.50 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Crimson  clover  sown  in  the  sweet 
corn  on  July  16,  was  visible  above  ground 
in  48  hours,  and  is  now  growing  well — 
a  perfect  stand.  Two  acres  of  Evergreen 
sweet  corn  had  become  almost  too  large 
for  cultivating.  The  constant  rains  have 
prevented  us  from  working  it  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  With  little  hope  of 
being  able  to  cultivate  the  seed  in,  we 
scattered  it  in  the  mud  through  the  corn 
on  July  22.  Within  five  hours,  there 
came  the  heaviest  shower  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  washing  the  seed  to  the  lowest 
places,  where  it  lay  in  handfuls.  At 
night,  a  flock  of  crows  was  observed  ap¬ 
parently  feasting  on  this  seed.  The  next 
morning,  the  washed  seed  was  scraped 
up  and  scattered  again  as  well  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  now  sprouting  and  giving  a 
fair  stand.  We  are  using  rather  more 
seed  than  the  Delaware  growers  advise, 
as  our  land  is  poor. 

X  X  X 

We  had  an  order  for  five  barrels  of 
June  Eating  potatoes  one  wet  day  last 
week.  They  came  out  well  covered  with 
mud.  The  boys  washed  them  carefully 
until  every  tuber  was  clean  and  fair.  It 
took  time,  but  what  a  contrast  they 
presented  to  the  dirty  potatoes  some  of 
the  grocerymen  had  for  sale.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  those  potatoes  sold  every 
tuber  in  the  field.  People  have  come  to 
the  farm  after  them.  The  early  crop  is 
all  sold,  and  we  are  tempted  to  begin  to 
dig  the  R.  N.  Y.  No.  2  at  half  size.  A 
neat  product  pays.  We  made  a  mistake 
in  not  planting  more  early  potatoes. 
June  Eating  has  given  excellent  satis¬ 
faction  to  our  customers,  but  next  year 
we  shall  plant  the  Bovee  largely.  We 
can  clear  the  early  potatoes  off  in  time 
for  a  crop  of  millet  to  be  followed  by 
rye,  or  set  the  ground  to  strawberry 
plants,  and  thus  obtain  a  fair  crop  the 
following  spring.  We  also  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  not  having  a  good  crop  of  early 
cabbage  to  sell  now. 

t  X  X 

The  young  roosters  of  this  year’s  breed¬ 
ing  are  now  ready  for  sale.  About  as 
soon  as  the  sex  could  be  determined,  we 
clipped  their  wings  off  close  and  put 
them  in  small  quarters  with  all  the 
cracked  corn  they  would  eat,  and  an 
abundance  of  water  and  skim-milk. 
They  sell  in  the  local  market  at  16  cents 
a  pound  dressed.  It  is  a  low  price  but, 
according  to  our  figures,  there  is  a  little 
profit  in  it.  Birds  with  Plymouth  Rock 
blood  give  us  the  best  satisfaction  at 
this  business.  We  are  not  killing  any 
of  the  young  roosters  from  our  Black 
Business  birds.  About  60  per  cent  of 
our  old  hens  have,  evidently,  served  out 
their  time  as  layers.  We  have  put  them 
in  a  pen  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  barn, 
and  they  are  stuffing  on  cracked  corn 
and  skim-milk.  They  will  soon  be  fat 
enough  to  sell. 

t  X  X 

It  is  wonderful  how  cheaply  the  family 
supply  of  pork  can  be  made.  Late  in 
May,  we  bought  two  little  shotes  for  $5. 
They  have  been  fed  chiefly  on  refuse — 
swill,  skim-milk  and  table  waste.  A 
pail  of  dish  water  or  swill  is  always 
thickened  with  a  handful  of  bran.  These 
shotes  have  grown  like  weeds,  and  it  is 
hard  to  figure  that  they  have  cost  any¬ 
thing  besides  about  50  pounds  of  bran. 
We  think  that  we  can  keep  four  breed¬ 
ing  sows  with  profit  next  year  when  we 
get  a  clover  pasture  started.  There  is 
quite  a  demand  in  our  market  for  pigs 
dressing  from  125  to  150  pounds.  In 
cold  weather,  boarding  houses  and  small 
hotels  will  buy  the  half  of  such  a  pig  at 
seven  and  eight  cents  a  pound.  We  are 
after  that  trade. 

X  X  X 

I  prefer  a  growth  of  green  ragweed  to 
rye  as  green  manure.  Possibly  one  reason 
is  that  Hope  Farm  is  full  of  ragweed 
seed.  It  springs  up  everywhere  if  you 
give  the  land  10  days’  rest.  This  weed 
is  very  rich  in  potash.  It  seems  to  have 
the  ability  to  take  this  substance  from 


the  soil.  Analysis  of  its  ash  shows  that 
it  ranks  far  above  other  ordinary  plants 
in  its  per  cent  of  potash.  Plow  it  under 
while  green,  and  it  is  really  useful  as  a 
manurial  plant.  Sheep  are  fond  of  rag¬ 
weed,  and  we  notice  that  the  hens  eat 
many  of  the  seeds.  We  often  see  them 
jumping  up  to  pick  at  the  heads.  The 
good  qualities  of  the  ragweed  die  at 
the  ripening  of  its  seeds.  Our  pea  ground 
is  a  mass  of  green  ragweed.  It  all  goes 
under  this  week  and  strawberries  will 
utilize  the  potash  that  the  rag  weed  has 
stolen.  In  theory,  a  rotation  of  rag¬ 
weed  and  Crimson  clover  would  give 
pretty  cheap  fertilizing — one  stealing 
potash  and  the  other  stealing  nitrogen. 
Many  of  these  theories,  however,  do  not 
practice  right. 

X  X  X 

Potato  blight  has  appeared  in  the 
fields  all  about  us.  Some  fields  of  late 
potatoes  are  now  almost  entirely  dead. 
The  continued  wet,  muggy  weather  has 
given  this  disease  just  the  right  condi¬ 
tions  for  spreading.  We  noticed  it  first 
in  a  row  of  Orphans  which  had  lagged 
behind  the  others  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son — seeming  yellow  and  feeble.  So  far 
as  I  can  find  out,  the  boys  neglected  to 
put  any  fertilizer  at  all  on  that  row. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  began  to  curl  and 
turn  black,  we  began  to  dust  Fungiroid 
on  the  vines.  The  constant  rains  have 
washed  it  off,  but  the  five  rows  on  which 
we  used  it  most  thoroughly  are,  evi¬ 
dently,  stronger  and  greener  than  the 
others.  Carman  No.  3  and  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  are  least  affected,  but  all  will 
surely  die  before  their  time.  R.  N  -Y. 
No.  2  will  prove  the  most  profitable  this 
year,  for  that  variety  sets  its  tubers 
early,  and  when  two-thirds  grown,  they 
are  readily  salable.  After  examining  a 
number  of  fields,  we  conclude  that  the 
blight  has  injured  certain  varieties  far 
more  than  others.  We  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  that  resists  it  better  than  Carman 
No.  3.  We  are  certain  that  northern- 
grown  seed  stock  will  give  stronger 
vines  than  the  local  seed,  and  that  well- 
fertilized  vines  will  stand  a  batter 
chance  than  either  stunted  plants  or 
those  that  have  grown  too  rank  from 
too  much  nitrogen.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  application  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
could  have  kept  off  the  disease  in  this 
wet  season,  with  rain  almost  every  day. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the 
plants  alive  as  long  as  possible. 

X  X  X 

Since  we  began  to  discuss  the  “  Robber 
Hen  ”  and  the  best  methods  of  detecting 
her,  a  friend  in  Massachusetts  has  told 
us  of  his  plan.  He  has  a  nest  of  his  own 
contrivance  so  arranged  that  when  a 
hen  goes  in  to  lay,  she  shuts  the  entrance 
and  is  obliged  to  go  out  by  another  door 
into  another  pen.  The  hens  being  num¬ 
bered,  it  is  easy  to  tell  which  hens  lay 
and  which  do  not.  Our  friend  breeds 
Light  Brahmas.  Some  of  his  remarks 
may  interest  R  N  -Y.  readers  : 

“  Does  a  poor  layer  improve  with  age  ?  ” 

Up  to  the  present,  I  have  kept  my  fowls  even 
after  they  have  proved  to  me  that  they  are  un¬ 
profitable,  in  the  belief  that,  perhaps,  a  poor¬ 
laying  pullet  may  develop  into  a  good-laying 
hen;  but  I  never  found  such  to  be  the  case.  Here¬ 
after,  I  shall  dispose  of  all  which  don’t  show  a 
fair  record  from  the  time  they  begin  laying  (end 
of  September  or  early  October)  to  January  1.- 

“  Does  ability  to  lay  differ  widely  in  the  average 
flocks  ?  ” 

Decidedly;  I  have  had  records  of  from  42  eggs 
a  year  to  178.  Of  course,  I  breed  only  from  those 
that  come  close  to  the  top  figure. 

« Have  you  found  that  the  daughters  of  the 
best  layers  inherit  this  increased  ability  to  lay  ?  ” 

Yes,  with  rare  exceptions.  Not  only  do  the 
daughters  inherit  this  laying  ability,  but  I  have 
found  that  the  sons  will  infuse  this  good-laying 
quality  to  their  get,  even  when  mated  to  decidedly 
inferior  layers. 

There  will  always  be  two  or  three  fowls  in  a 
pen  of  12  to  15  that  will  lay  on  fat  on  a  ration 
that  is  just  right  for  the  rest,  and  so  stop  lay 
ing.  I  mean  to  try  to  breed  this  fault  out  if  I  can. 
Again,  I  have  had  occasionally  some  extraordi¬ 
narily  large  birds,  hens  weighing  close  to  14 
pounds;  but  they  have  never  proved  good  enough 
layers  to  go  in  the  breeding  pen.  I  have  some 
plans  in  view  looking  towards  gaining  this 
weight  without  sacrifice  of  egg  yield.  My  best 
refcord  has  been  178  eggs  a  year;  I  have  never 
beaten  this,  but  occasionally  equaled  it.  I  want 


to  try  some  Inbreeding  next  season,  taking  the 
eggs  of  one  “  pullet  ”  (7)  that  made  that  record 
last  year  (figuring  from  October  3,  1895  to  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1896,  and  laid  154  from  October  3,  1896  to 
July  13,  when  I  left  home).  I  have  kept  her  over 
on  purpose  for  this  experiment,  in  the  hope  of 
beating  this  record. 

Clover  and  Stringy  Milk. — Last  year, 
during  the  month  of  August,  we  were 
troubled  for  a  week  or  ten  days  with 
ropy  or  stringy  milk.  At  the  time,  our 
cows  were  fed  principally  on  clover  pas¬ 
ture.  We  changed  them  into  meadow 
pasture,  and  the  milk  became  all  right. 
Would  you  attribute  it  to  the  clover  or 
to  some  other  cause  ?  b.  s. 

Norristown,  Pa. 

Ans  — We  do  not  believe  that  the  clover 
pasture  was  the  cause  of  this  trouble. 
We  feel  sure  the  milk  would  have  turned 
right  again  if  the  cows  had  remained  on 
the  clover.  Out  of  a  dozen  such  cases 
that  we  have  investigated,  not  one  could 
fairly  be  traced  to  clover. 

Two  Western  Horses. — I  am  of  the 
same  mind  as  0.  B.  M.,  page  406.  A 
year  ago  I  lost  one  of  my  horses,  sold 
the  other  and  looked  around  for  a  team. 
There  were  plenty,  but  they  were  small 
and  high  priced.  I  went  to  Albany,  and 
bought  a  pair  of  western  horses,  or 
rather,  colts  ;  they  were  four  years  old, 
and  not  broken.  I  got  them  together 
and  drove  home,  25  miles.  They  weighed 
1,100  pounds  each.  As  I  had  a  good  pair 
of  oxen,  I  thought  I  might  get  along 
with  the  colts.  I  never  want  a  better 
farm  team,  they  are  so  kind.  I  named 
them,  as  I  was  coming  home,  Fan  and 
Frank.  Fan  is  dark  gray  and  Frank  is 
black,  and  they  are  good  for  all  uses. 
My  boy  10  years  old  can  drive  them. 
They  have  never  been  sick,  eat  well 
oats,  rye,  corn  or  whatever  I  give  them. 
I  gave  $120  for  them,  and  I  don’t  want 
to  sell  them.  o  J.  r 

Ransselaerville.  N  Y. 


SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS  catalog  of  Feed 

Mills,  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters.  Silo  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc.  YVU. 


That 
is  how 
much 

the  N  EW 
TRAVEL¬ 
ING  FEED 
TABLE,  which 
we  have  applied 
to  our  machines  this 
season  lias  increased 
the  cutting  power  of 

FEED  &  ENSILACE  OHIO 
CUTTERS  &  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Then,  too,  it  saves  about  that  much  of  the  labor 
of  feeding.  With  their  large  throats,  high 
speed  knives,  rapidly  revolving  feed  rolls,  and 
this  new  traveling  feed  table,  they  will  cut 
more  feed,  green  or  dry,  than  any 
other  machine  made— positively  a 
self  feeder.  Catalogue  and 
“Book  on  Silage”  free. 

5  SILVER  MFG.Cl 
Salem,  O. 


Are  Filled 


Quickly  and 
Economically  with  ‘‘New  HerjT 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com- 
'  plete  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 

nil  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW: 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  Mew  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE#  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage_and  Fodder  Cutters.  Corn  Buskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shelters,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Batavia,  Ills.  ^ 


Yfonfoui 


GUARANTEES 


Endurance 

Condition  And 

Strength 

“Vour  money's  mortb  or  Vour 
money  Back" 


Address 

THE  H=0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


A  Labor-Saving  Separator. 


Now  is  the  time  of  year  when  great 
waste  occurs  in  the 
dairy.  The  milk 
sours  so  quickly 
that  the  cream 
cannot  rise.  A 
Safety  Hand  Sep¬ 
arator  will  stop 
this  waste.  It  will 
also  increase  the 
butter  yield,  at 
least  25  per  cent. 
The  saving  in  labor  through  its  use  is 
great.  Any  one  can  learn  to  use  it. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "  Baby”  Separators. 

First—  Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Cana!  Sts.,  |  74  Cor«audtRStreet, 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

OUlUDinM  AUTOMATIC  MILK 

bn AlVIrlUn  cooler&aekator 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

_  ex _ 4-  V  V 


THE  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER 

AND  aerator.  Latest 
and  Best.  Why?  Because 
it  Is  low  down.  It  has 
the  greatest  cooling  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  cheap  !  Cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  in¬ 
ferior  coolers.  Circulars 
and  prices. 

L.  K.  LKWI8, 

50  Main  St.,  Cortland. N.Y 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
nmin  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
rm  D  l  M  K  mill  warranted 
U  WIN  II  “Book  onJlills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  mills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYKE&MARMONCO. 

270  DAY  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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HEEBNERS’ 


ir*JI"l7HQRSE  POKIER 


ith  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
- 1,  2  and  3  Horses. 


.  Send  for 

Catalogue  u  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Feed 
Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Drag  &  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 
UEEBNEli  A  SONS,  Lausdale,  i'u.,  U.  S».  A 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN  ENSILAGE  OUTFIT 

for  the  LEAST  money  without  regard  to  QUALITY,  we  are  not  “in  it”.  But  if  you  want  a 
THOROUCHBRED  outfit,  at  a  reasonable  price,  guaranteed  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
buy  a  ROSS.  °ur  1897  machines  are  without  an  equal  in  any  point  or  particular.  Strictly  up-to- 

date.  Write  for  catalogue,  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Springfi.ld,  Ohio. 


1897 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  P.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Chronic  Cough  in  Horse. 

It.  F Maryland. — X  have  a  13-year-old  horse 
that  has  had  a  bad  cough  for  the  last  three 
months.  There  is  no  swelling  about  the  throat, 
and  I  can’t  see  anything  wrong  anywhere.  I 
don’t  know  of  his  taking  cold.  He  had  a  very 
bad  spell  of  distemper  when  three  years  old,  but 
got  all  right  except  that,  when  drinking,  he  would 
appear  to  have  trouble  in  swallowing.  The  feed  is 
Timothy  hay,  oats  and  corn,  and  he  eats  well. 

Try  the  following  prescription:  Pow¬ 
dered  opium,  one  ounce  ;  solid  extract 
of  belladonna,  one  ounce  ;  pulverized 
nitrate  of  potash,  four  ounces  ;  powdered 
extract  of  licorice,  four  ounces  ;  honey 
sufficient  to  make  a  thick  paste  (about 
eight  ounces).  With  a  paddle,  smear  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  this  paste  well  back 
on  the  toDgue  or  teeth  to  be  slowly  swal¬ 
lowed  at  leisure.  Repeat  three  or  four 
times  daily  after  feeding ,  or  whenever 
there  is  a  severe  coughing  fit.  Also  rub 
the  throat  externally  from  ear  to  ear 
with  ammonia  liniment  (equal  parts 
strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well 
shaken  together).  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  in  four  or  five  days  if  not  blistered 
by  the  first.  It  may  be  desirable  to  re¬ 
peat  the  blistering  as  soon  as  the  first 
crusts  have  been  shed. 

Cocked  Ankles  or  Knuckling  in  a  Colt. 

W.  F.  T..  New  York. — I  have  a  colt  about  four 
years  old  which  is  very  fast,  which  I  think  has 
been  overworked.  Its  hind  feet,  when  standing, 
and  sometimes  stepping,  seem  to  act  a  little  as 
though  cockle-jointed;  as  he  steps,  the  joints  be¬ 
low  the  fetlock  joints  seem  to  come  about  half 
way,  and  then  as  he  finally  straightens  down  on 
his  feet,  bend  the  other  half,  and  make  a  crack¬ 
ing  noise  as  the  foot  or  ankle  straightens  out. 
Both  feet  are  the  same:  he  has  gone  a  little  -lame 
in  one  of  them  only.  What  is  the  cause,  the  name 
and  the  remedy,  if  any  ?  What  is  the  probable 
effect  if  not  cured  ?  Can  it  be  cured  ? 

If  the  knuckling  was  not  present  be¬ 
fore  the  colt  was  speeded,  it  is,  evidently, 
due  to  overwork.  Knuckling  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  young  foals,  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  usually  only  temporary,  the  colt 
recovering  without  treatment  as  it 
grows  stronger.  In  older  horses,  the 
trouble  is  usually  due  to  injury  or  over¬ 
work.  In  this  case,  the  colt  may  have 
been  predisposed  to  knuckling,  and  the 
condition  aggravated  by  -the  fast  work. 
The  colt  should  hav  i  a  rest  from  hard 
work  for,  at  least,  several  months.  A 
run  at  pasture,  or  light,  daily  exercise 
should  be  given.  Shoe  with  the  heels 
raised  or  the  toe  shortened.  Bathe  the 
ankles  two  or  three  times  daily  with 
soap  liniment  (to  be  obtained  of  any 
druggist),  rubbing  them  vigorously  with 


and  shoulders.  I  use  a  woolen  cloth  and 
rub  thoroughly.  A  few  applications  will 
usually  be  found  sufficient  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  holds  out  better  than  anything 
else  I  have  tried.  d.  m.  Campbell. 

New  York. 

Uses  a  Sheep  Dip, 

We  have  used  on  the  college  farm, 
with  considerable  success,  two  materials 
to  abate  the  fly  -'nuisance.  Pyrethrum 
or  Persian  insect  powder  dusted  upon 
animals  once  in  two  or  three  days 
affords  great  relief.  The  principal  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  general  use  of  this  powder 
is  the  cost — about  50  cents  a  pound.  We 
have  used,  with  good  results,  on  our 
milch  stock,  the  present  summer,  a  sheep 
dip  known  to  the  trade  as  Thymo-Cresol. 
This  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  two  gallons  of 
warm  water,  and  after  stirring  thorough¬ 
ly,  should  be  rubbed  into  the  hair  with 
a  sponge  or  soft  cloth.  On  account  of 
the  strong  odor  of  this  substance,  it 
should  be  applied  after  milking  in  the 
morning,  and  then  the  cows  sent  at  once 
to  the  pasture.  The  animals  do  not 
enjoy  the  taste  of  this  preparation,  and 
are  not  likely  to  lick  themselves  very 
much;  but  we  have  failed  to  observe  any 
bad  results  from  its  use. 

[prof.]  c.  s  PHELPS. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College. 

Kerosene  Does  It  Well. 

Until  within  the  last  week  or  two,  I 
have  never  done  anything  to  keep  flies 
from  tormenting  stock.  The  horn  fly 
does  most  of  the  tormenting,  and  this 
insect  stays  all  night  on  the  cattle  if 
allowed  to.  A  short  time  since,  I  bought 
an  instrument  for  applying  insecticides 
and  fungicides  to  house  and  garden 
plants.  It  is  a  large  atomizer,  and  blows 
out  the  liquid  as  a  spray.  I  use  clear 
kerosene  in  this,  and  apply  it  to  the 
cattle  when  they  come  from  the  pasture. 
Half  a  minute  suffices  to  treat  an  animal, 
and  all  the  flies  are  killed,  with  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  animals,  as  the  quantity  of 
kerosene  used  is  so  small,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  so  fine  that  only  the  ends  of 
the  hairs  are  moistened  with  it,  and  it 
soon  evaporates.  I  have  never  tried  the 
application  in  the  morning  to  keep  them 
off,  and  think  that  it  would  not  serve 
the  purpose  more  than  an  hour  or  two. 

I  got  the  idea  from  a  lecture  I  heard  at 
a  Grange  meeting.  It  is  quite  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  give  the  cows  a  peaceful  night, 
and  the  destruction  of  such  large  num¬ 
bers  of  flies  must  help  ease  the  daytime 
torment.  m.  morse 

Massachusetts. 


BACKING  UP  THE  PASTURE. 

The  time  of  year  has  now  come  when 
something  to  help  out  the  pastures  is  re¬ 
quired.  This  should  have  been  provided 
for  last  spring,  and  on  the  farm  of  the 
regular  dairyman,  is  seldom  neglected. 
The  common  farmer,  however,  has  need 
of  this  fully  as  much  as  any  one,  and  it 
will  well  repay  any  one  with  even  one 
or  two  cows  to  feed  them  something 
more  than  they  are  getting  in  the  fields, 
unless  this  is  sufficient  to  supply  their 
wants  fully,  a  thing  which  seldom 
occurs  in  July  and  August,  when  pastures 
are  bare  and  brown  from  overcropping 
and  drought.  Perhaps  the  most  popular 
food  for  this  purpose  is  fodder  corn, 
sown  broadcast  [never. — Eds.J  or  drilled 
in  rows.  The  former  method  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  as  it  requires  a  great 
amount  of  rain  to  keep  the  crowded 
plants  growing,  and  there  is  not  the’ 
substance  in  them  even  then  that  there 
is  in  the  better  matured  plants  grown  in 
hills  or  drills. 

Oats  and  peas  make  excellent  summer 
feed,  but  must  be  sown  in  succession  to 
be  available  for  any  length  of  time. 
Sorghum  is  one  of  the  best  of  fodder 
crops,  and  cows  like  it  very  much.  Some 
prefer  sweet  corn  to  anything  else  for 
the  cows  during  dry  weather  in  summer. 
The  main  object  is  to  give  the  cows 
enough  to  eat  ;  the  kind  of  food  may  be 
left  to  individual  preference.  Good  hay 
is  readily  eaten  by  cows  when  they  come 
from  pasture,  even  when  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  pretty  good  bite.  It  is  a  change 
for  them,  and  they  like  it.  I  could  but 
notice  this  the  other  night  when  our 
cows  were  turned  into  the  barnyard 
where  we  had  been  unloading  hay. 
Every  spire  was  licked  up  greedily,  and 
they  were  getting  all  the  green  cut 
clover  they  would  eat,  too,  but  no  past¬ 
urage. 

It  is  a  question  with  a  good  many 
farmers  whether  or  not  it  pays  to  feed 
grain  during  the  summer.  I  believe  that 
it  does.  Bran  is  my  choice,  and  there  is 
not  a  day  in  the  year  when  the  cows  do 
not  get  a  feed  of  it. 

It  is  not  the  dairyman  but  the  general 
farmer  who  needs  to  be  preached  at  to 
feed  his  cows  more  carefully.  The  regu¬ 
lar  dairyman  realizes  the  importance  of 
paying  close  attention  to  this,  better 
than  the  man  who  makes  butter  only  to 
help  out  with  the  grocery  bill  or  to 
keep  his  wife  in  pin  money. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  let  the  cows  dry  up  for 
want  of  something  to  make  milk  of.  Cut 
into  the  corn  intended  for  a  crop  if  you 
have  nothing  else  to  feed  them,  or  buy 
a  load  of  clover  hay  if  necessary.  Feed 
the  cows  anyway.  w  c.  rockwood 


My  wife  had  another  attack  of  Lung  trouble.  She 
coughed  Incessantly  and  raised  enormously.  We 
nearly  despaired  of  her  recovery.  Dr.  I).  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  by  the  blessing  of  God.  restored  her. 
She  is  now  well —(Rev.)  JO  i.  HOPKINS,  West  Ber¬ 
lin.  N.  •).,  February  18,  1891. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 
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It’s  worth  your  while  to  send  for 
free  sample  of 


Tuttle’s 

Elixir. 


Used  find  endorsed  by 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic 
sprains,  lameness 
etc.,  in  a  horse. 
Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  t  hen 
matism,  bruises,  etc.  Send  three  2 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only. 

DR.  S.  A.  ’I  U  I’  IT.E,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston 
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Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

EliliERSLiIE  STOCK  FAKM, 

RHINECLIFF,  NT.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  1  .KKSSaa 


L 


It  is  UNLAWFUIi  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  it  is 
AW  FUL  to  use  bulls  of 


Guernsey  Cattle. 

calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


„  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 

Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Cbina.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKEN BURGH. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 


now  ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  ray  prize  boars 
Chester  2nd  8017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7359 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
„  „  Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa 


through  the  month  of  August.  I  will  sell  Improved 
(  HESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  from  April  farrow,  for  $6 
apiece;  from  May  farrow  for  $5. 

Also. one  richly-bred  HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  BULL 
CALF,  dropped  March  8,  1897.  for  $25,  registered. 

C.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 

nOLAND-CHINA  PIGS.  —  Another  litter  of  10 
•  Poland-China  Pigs  from  a  400-lb.  Yearling  Sow  at 
S7.  Just  the  kind  to  improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sods.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


OUR  eDtire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  210  Selected  Pekin  Ducks:  mnstbesold  Prices 
cut  in  two.  Ground  meat.  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus  N  1 


INCUBATORS 


Self-Regulating.  Catalogue  free. 
— G  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  Ohio. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS- 


Aauiiicttu  YY  1  ilium SOI1,  IN .  I  . 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  to  LICE  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  II.  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


the  hands  for  20  minutes  each  time.  If 
there  is  no  marked  improvement  in  six 
or  eight  weeks,  blister  both  ankles  with 
ammonia  liniment,  and  repeat  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  one  to  two 
months.  If  not  cured,  the  horse  would 
always  be  weak  in  those  joints.  With  a 
long  rest  and  stimulating  applications, 
a  fairly  good  recovery  can  be  expected  ; 
but  he  will  never  be  as  strong  as  before 
being  injured.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  will  ever  be  strong  enough  to  do 
much  hard  track  work. 


KEEPING  FLIES  FROM  STOCK. 

A  Home  Fly  Mixture, 

I  have  used  all  the  preparations  on 
sale  for  the  riddance  of  the  cattle  fly, 
but  I  have  found  nothing  so  effective 
and  lasting  as  a  combination  of  my  own 
get  up.  For  12  cows,  I  mix  thoroughly, 
five  pounds  of  the  cheapest  grease  avail¬ 
able,  with  one  pint  of  coal  tar,  one  ounce 
carbolic  crystals,  and  one-half  pint  of 
kerosene.  This  should  be  applied  by 
rubbing  on  the  back,  on  the  sides,  at  the 
base  of  the  horns  and  under  the  flanks 


If  so,  we  want  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  you  to  represent 

The  Rural  New-Yorker , 

and  take  subscriptions  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  for  25  cents. 
I^et  us  hear  from  you  before  some 
one  else  gets  the  appointment. 


Blanket  the  Cows. 

The  fly  nuisance  has  been  a  great 
trouble  to  me  as  it,  probably,  has  to 
every  dairyman  who  has  the  well-being 
of  his  stock  at  heart.  I  have  tried  kero¬ 
sene  to  which  is  added  a  small  amount 
of  carbolic  acid.  This  is  put  on  with  a 
small  spraying  can,  and  kills  the  flies  ; 
but  it  soon  evaporates,  and  they  are  back 
as  thick  as  before.  The  dairy  papers 
are  full  of  concoctions  of  this  nature, 
such  as  fish  oil  and  carbolic  acid,  or  coal 
tar,  etc.  These  last  are  very  objection¬ 
able,  because,  while  they  only  partly 
accomplish  their  object,  they  give  the 
cow  a  very  dirty,  disagreeable  appear¬ 
ance  which  we  don’t  like  with  our  pet 
Jerseys.  Another  thing  about  them  is 
the  odor  that  fills  the  stable  It  is  very 
amusing  how  dairy  editors  will  in  one 
column  charge  their  readers  to  white¬ 
wash  and  cleanse  their  stables,  and 
aerate  their  milk,  and  in  the  next  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  daub  their  cows  with 
kerosene,  fish  oil  and  carbolic  acid,  etc., 
before  they  milk,  so  the  cows  will  stand 
still  while  it  is  being  done,  and  the  odor 
from  which  would  drive  a  respectable 
dog  out  of  a  tanyard.  The  only  thing 
I  have  found  that  will  keep  the  flies  off 
a  cow  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  a 
blanket.  This  may  be  made  from  two 
old  bran  sacks,  and  if  there  are  not  too 
many  bushes  for  the  cow  to  run  among, 
it  will  last  quite  a  while. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 


Are 
You 
Going 
to  the 
Fair? 


Talks  on  Turkeys. 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN,  formerly  with  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  can  be  en¬ 
trained  to  ad  iress  Fanners’  Institutes,  Poultry  Socie¬ 
ties,  Grange  Meetings  and  Agricultural  College  stu¬ 
dents  in  any  part  of  the  country  on  certain  topics  re¬ 
lating  to  poultry  production  Special  attention  given 
to  Turkey.  Goose  and  artificial  Duck  rai-  ing.  For  list 
of  subjects  and  terms  address  Pawtucket,  It.  I. 


Insects 


I  v.  a  uiu 


“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphlde  Did  If. 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kespcu. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 
EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


mm. 


fa  Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when  ^ 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 


Will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts.  Sores, 
Thrush,  &c..  while  atwork?  You  make  no 
mistake  in  sendingto  MOORE  BROS.,  Atba- 
n>\N.  Y.,  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail. 
Circulars  free. 


FFFD  PROFIT? 

MILK 

,  .  - . ,  Sores  on  Cows, 

SHOO-FLY 


©O 

YOU 

to?  FLIES  "$5“ 

No  Flies,  Ticks,  Vermin,  or  Sorts  on  Cows, 

if  1  cent  is  spent  in  — - —  — - 

Send  25  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fair- 
mount  Ave.,  Phila., 

Pa.  They  will  return  1  pint,  and  guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  MF.lt IT  brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  ever 
Trial  gal.,  $1.15;  lasts  3  cows  a  season.  Agents  wanted 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  8.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  8uperbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 

page  cuts.  Cloth .  *2 

THE  RURAL  NKW-YORKEr! . 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


]  be  sQre  aWw6rk  the  horse  shoulders  with  Bickmore’s  L 

J  nesTSaTTs,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel  and  Sped  Cracks.  We  guarantee  a  miro  under  those0 conditions"  T 
J  Equally  good  for  Chapped  or  Cracked  Teats  on  cows.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  not  there  send  10c  for  trial  V 
<  sampje  ^Fnqughtq  cureone  horse.  BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  5  09  ©LO  T^WN  ME  > 


LICE 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  al!  reliat 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

-  — - —  world  ;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 

For  sale  by  al!  reliable  dealers.  I.awford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U  S 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

will  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  Jf  AOILJTIES  In  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  In  the  United  States  and  Engiand  enable  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  *4  State  St.,  New  York, 
89“  Refers  by  permission  to  Thh  Rural  Hrw-Yobkbb. 
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Humorous. 

Mr  BlawzAy  :  “  Aw — this  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  spot !  I  wondah  now  if  I  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in — aw — agwicultural  pursuits.” 
Farmer  Weedlesnick  :  “  Don’t  ye  try  it. 
It’s  all  we  folks  kin  do  to  make  a  livin’ 
outen  farmin’,  an’  them  which  tries 
agricultural  -  pursoots  is  durned  sure  to 
git  left.” — Puck. 

A  poor  Irishman  on  his  deathbed  was 
consoled  by  a  friend  by  the  common¬ 
place  reflection  that  “  we  must  all  die 
once.”  “Why,  dear,  now!”  cried  the 
sick  man,  “  and  isn’t  it  that  what  vexes 
me  ?  If  I  could  die  half  a  dozen  times  I 
would  not  mind  it  for  this  wanst.” — 
Household  Words. 

The  Doctor:  “Mrs.  Brown  has  sent 
for  me  to  go  and  see  her  boy,  and  I  must 
go  at  once.”  II is  Wife:  “What  is  the 
matter  with  the  boy  ? ”  The  Doctor  :  “I 
don’t  know,  but  Mrs.  Brown  has  a  book 
on  ‘  What  to  Do  Before  the  Doctor 
Comes,’  and  I  must  hurry  up  before  she 
does  it.” — Medical  Record. 

“  Mister,”  said  the  small  boy  to  the 
druggist,  “  gimme  another  bottle  o’  them 
patent  pills  you  sold  father  day  before 
yesterday.”  “Are  they  doing  him  good?” 
asked  the  clerk,  looking  pleased.  “  I 
d’no  whether  they’re  doin’  father  good 
or  not,  but  they’re  doin’  me  good.  They 
jis  fit  my  new  slung- shot.” — Credit  Lost 

An  old  revolutionary  soldier  in  Port¬ 
land  had  a  small  pension,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud,  and  by  doing  such  work 
as  he  could,  he  secured  a  sufficient  in¬ 
come  to  provide  for  his  modest  wants. 
One  day  he  slipped  at  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  stairs,  and  fell  almost  to  the  bottom 
The  mistress  of  the  house  hurried  to  him 
in  great  alarm,  and  asked  if  he  thought 
he  was  seriously  injured  “I  guess  not, 
ma’m,”  he  said,  rising  stiffly  to  his  feet 
and  gasping  with  fright ;  “  I  don’t  think 
I’m  killed.  But  when  I  was  half  way 
down  the  stairs,  ma’am,  thinks  I,  1  I’m 
a-going  to  lose  my  pension,  sure  ! ’” — 
Argonaut 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  XV HOLGSAI.RPRH  ES,  Delivered  F RKE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  and  SAX  l>.  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  l  ow  prices  w  ill  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I NOERSOLL,  ^  i«>,  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

BOYS  -  GIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks ,  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets, 

■■■*■■  go  with  *5.  *7  and  #HO  orders.  Now 
U  L  L  is  your  chance  to  get  orders  tor  our 
f  RPP  TEAS,  COFFEES,  Etc.  Send  for  new 
I  II  Aa  Im  Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


ESTABLISHED  AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY .  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

By  Chapter  153,  Laws  of  1891. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates 
Most  varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics. 
Regular  graded  course  three  years  of  nine  months 
each.  Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and 
graduation.  Entrance  by  Regents'  “  Veterinary 
Student  Certiticate,”  or  by  examination  Septembei 
14,  1897.  Instruction  begins  September  23.  1897 
Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  Students. 

For  e>  tended  announcement  address 
l»rof.  .1  AMES  LAW  F.  It.  C.  X.  S..  Director. 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 

Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

I  m  proved _ - — 

U.  S.  Separators 

For  the  Dairy  and  Creamery. 

To  run  by  Hand,  by  Belt,  or  by  Steam 
Turbine.  Sizes  to  suit  all. 

We  have  everything  for  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Circulars  Free. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co, 

Bellows  Falls.  Vermont 


RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS. 

Price,  *2.50  per  set.  Send  for  Circular. 

F.  RICHARDS,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


mam 


MAY  PRESS 

Purchaser  to  keep  okc 
doing  most  and  best  wen 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 


38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 

Hay  or  46  Inch  C5SBSL — Bell 

Straw  <*5^^ Feed  Opening, 


-a  a 


^  H’ower  Leverage  64  to  J  STEEL 

Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1 1 1 1  Hampshire  St., Quincy, 111. 


HENDRICK’S  Hay  and  Straw  Balers.  Best,  cheapest 
on  market.  Upright  A  Perpetual.  18  styles  and  sizes. 
Manufactured  by  D.  B.  HKNDR1CK8,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

N.  Y.,  are  the  very 
_  experience,  thor¬ 
ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained  li 
the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
Chimney  Tops,  lied  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Sjp  Cement.  Plaster.  Lime.  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant.  76  Third  Ave. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile  jfKsy  . 

- — -  ’  • - -  --J  - : —  -1 - - . e.  Tile  drained  land  is 


KEMP’S 


MANURE 
SPREADER 

16  YEARS  ON  MARKET. 

IMPROVED  FOR  '97.  at’WS 

than  it  can  be  done 
by  hand.  An  ideal  machine  tot  top  dressing 
grain,  pastures  and  meadows.  It  fines  the 
manure  as  it  spreads  it  and  makesit  easily  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food.  Sent  to  any  party  who 
furnishes  satisfactory  references  or  responsible 

. . . . . in  - - -  — .  commercial  rating.  Illustrated  catalogue  F REE. 

Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  wor'cL  - 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  COMPANY,  Box  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


It’S 


i  making  the  garden  ready  if  you  have  the  right-shaped,  properly 

1  made  tools.  Gardener  never  used  a  better  - - 

shaped  or  finer  made  tool  than  the 

W.  &.  C.  Bow  Rake  Patented 
copies,  hut  break — forged  from  one 

no  equals.  °  _ 

>  piece  of  steel.  The  teeth  are  curved.  „ 

L  All  of  the  XV.  <fcC.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  are  unequalled  in  strength,  con- 

►  venience,  effectiveness.  Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Write  for  the  \\ .  t. 
Book— free.  It  will  post  you  on  rakes,  hoes,  forks,  tool  handles,  wheelbarrows,  etc. 

XVITHINGTON  &-  COOLEY'  MFG.  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


BUCKEYE 


Ten  yearsof  un¬ 
qualified  success 
have  proven  the 
superiority  of 

OUr  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc¬ 
cessfully.  By  the 
useol'theGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust¬ 
ing  and  clogging 
which  have  oper¬ 
ated  against  sim¬ 
ilar  machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO 


The  acids  of  the  average 
fertilizer  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  all  inetalic 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed¬ 
ing  attachments.  Glass 
is  impervious  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  moisture  or 
acids  of  any  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  will  find  more 
about  it  in  our  catalog 
and  circulars  of  our 
Buckeye  Riding 
=  and  WalkingCul- 
^stivator9,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 
Send  for  them. 
9  CANAL  ST..  SPRINGFIELD.  OHJO. 
Branch  Housb.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


“SUCCESS  GILT-EDGE”  Digger 

Guaranteed  a 
Perfect  Digger. 


Agents  Wanted  Now 

to  sell  the  Uncle  Sam  Potato  Sprayer.  Live 
Agents  make  $5  and  expenses.  Great  demand  for 
these  Sorayers.  Two  gallons  of  water  and  one  spoon 
fill  Paris-green  spravs  half  acre.  Agent’s  Outfit,  f  /s’ 
Express  p’d.  Send  at  once  and  state  territory  wan)  'Vs' 
Field  Force  Pump  Co..  88  Market  St.,  Lockport,  ’ 

World’s  Fair 
Medal^A 

BOWDEN 

Potato  Diggers 

Warranted  to  do  all  we  represent  them  to  do. 
Price  reduced.  Write  for  catalogue. 

DOWDEN  MFC  CO., 

Look  Box  No.  22,  Prairie  City,  Iowa, 


WE  MEAN  JUST  WHAT  WE  SAY. 

FIRST  diggerin  each  place 
at  greatly  reduced  price. 

Don’t  delay  and 
miss  this  special 
price  for  a  per¬ 
fect  POTATO 
DIGGER. 

Our  “  SUCCESS  JR. 
IMPROVED”  we  guar¬ 
antee  the  best  low-priced 
digger  on  the  Market. 

1  v  iMVfNiA,  Agents  Wanted. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  p-8o®“  YORK,  PA. 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS: 

Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day  . 
than  any  press  made.  1  2  to  16  tons  pcr( 
day  is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the. 


SOUTHWICK 


1  Write  for  catalog.  &  price  list. 

[SANDWICH  MFG. CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich, Ill. J 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IX  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  belt  made. 
Shingle  Mill,,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment,  of  Beit  Quality  at  lowest  price,.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
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LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SILKWORM. 

HOW  THE  LITTLE  INSECT  LIVES  AND  SPINS 

Useful  Work  for  the  Schoolroom. 

Wbat  are  the  history  of  the  silkworm,  its  habits,  and  its  method 
of  getting  the  raw  silk  ?  11.  p. 

Dexter,  N.  Y. 

I  wonder  how  many  realize  that  the  ordinary  silk 
of  commerce — that  from  which  silk  dresses,  etc.  are 
made — is  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  caterpillars 
of  an  insect  !  It  is  reported  that,  at  last,  man  has 
succeeded  in  imitating  this  natural  silk  very  closely 
by  means  of  a  machine  which  makes  a  certain  kind  of 
wood  pulp  into  threads.  Althotigh  most  people  have 
worn  silk  in  some  form  at  some  time,  very  few  ever 
saw  a  silkworm  or  have  any  idea  of  its  life-story. 
However,  almost  any  one  can  raise  silkworms,  and  no 
more  instructive  object  lesson  could  be  introduced 
into  a  schoolroom  than  a  cage  containing  the  insect 
at  work.  Let  us  see  how  the  silkworm  can  be  adapted 
to  this  educative  use,  and  what  might  be  seen  by  the 
pupils. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  get  the  eggs  of  the  insect 
for,  like  all  caterpillars, 
silkworms  hatch  from 
eggs.  Eggs  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  not  later  than 
October  (August  and 
September)  each  year, 
ofE.  Ilohagen,  840  Com¬ 
mon  St.,  New  Orleans, 

La.  During  the  many 
centuries  this  insect  has 
been  cultivated,  it  has 
acquired  many  useful 
peculiarities  and  has,  in 
fact,  become  a  true  do¬ 
mesticated  animal.  The 
white  color  of  the  in¬ 
sect,  its  seeming  want 
of  all  desire  to  escape 
as  long  as  it  is  kept 
supplied  with  food,  and 
the  loss  of  the  power  of 
flight  (it  has  ample 
wings  as  Fig.  214  shows) 
on  the  part  of  the  moth, 
are  all,  doubtless,  the 
results  of  domestica¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that,  by 
breeding,  as  many  vari¬ 
eties  or  races  of  the  silk¬ 
worm  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  as  there  are  of 
the  domestic  dog.  For 
instance,  the  firm  above  mentioned  quote  prices  on 
three  varieties  or  strains  of  eggs  ;  those  whose  cater¬ 
pillars  will  spin  pure  yellow  cocodns,  those  that  spin 
yellow  rose  cocoons,  and  those  which  spin  pure  white 
Japanese  cocoons.  The  eggs  are  sold  by  the  ounce  of 
30  grams.  The  price  varies  from  $3  to  $4,  depending 
upon  the  variety.  In  each  ounce,  there  are  from  42,000 
to  55  000  eggs.  Thus  for  a  few  cents,  a  gram  (1,400  to 
1,800)  of  eggs  may  be  purchased,  and  this  will  be 
amply  sufficient  for  experimental  or  educational  pur¬ 
poses. 

Over  the  top  of  an  ordinary  soap  or  starch  box, 
tack  some  very  fine  meshed  muslin,  and  arrange  a 
glass  door  or  a  place  to  slide  in  a  pane  of  glass  in  one 
side  of  the  box.  Put  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  sink  several  small  vials  for 
water  in  the  soil,  and  your  breeding  cage  is  ready. 
The  muslin  will  give  plenty  of  air,  and  the  glass  will 
allow  all  operations  of  the  insects  to  be  watched.  It 
will  be  practicable  to  breed  the  insects  only  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  Eggs  ordered  in  August  will 
not  be  ready  to  send  until  February  or  March  of  the 
following  year,  and  must,  of  course,  then  be  placed 


in  a  cold  place  to  prevent  hatching  before  spring 
opens  and  food  can  be  obtained.  The  natural  food 
of  the  caterpillar  is  mulberry,  but  this  cannot  be 
obtained  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  Fortunately, 
the  worms  will  thrive  fairly  well  on  the  leaves  of 
Osage  orange,  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  salsify,  or  even 
lettuce.  It  will  require  much  labor  to  feed  them  on 
leaves  of  the  last  two  plants,  for  the  leaves  wilt  so 
soon. 

As  soon  as  there  is  food  in  the  spring,  place  the  eggs 
in  the  cage  and,  when  the  caterpillars  hatch  out, 
have  some  fresh  branches  of  whichever  food  is  the 
most  available  in  the  bottles  of  water  in  the  box. 
Very  carefully  transfer  the  minute  young  cater¬ 
pillars  to  the  leaves.  The  eggs  are  nearly  round, 
grayish-brown  in  color  and  resemble  turnip  seeds  in 
size.  The  newly-hatched  worm  is  dark  gray  and  is 
covered  with  loDg,  stiff  hairs.  It  is  imperative  in 
raising  silk-worms  that  the  food  be  kept  fresh  ;  this 
sometimes  necessitates  feeding  several  times  a  day. 

As  the  worms  grow,  their  skins  get  too  small  and 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  they  will  be  seen  to  attach 


themselves  firmly  to  the  branch  and  fast  and  rest  for 
two  or  three  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  old 
skins  split  open  back  of  the  head,  and  the  caterpillars 
gradually  crawl  out  of  their  old  suits  with  new  and 
elastic  skins  which  allow  them  to  grow  some  more. 
The  worms  will,  usually,  shed  their  skin  or  moult  in 
this  manner  about  four  times  before  they  get  their 
full  growth.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  a  silkworm 
consumes  its  own  weight  of  leaves  every  day  it  feeds. 
Yet,  during  the  last  few  days  of  its  life  as  a  worm,  it 
consumes  more  than  during  the  whole  of  its  previous 
worm  existence.  A  full-grown  silkworm  measures 
about  2%  times  as  large  as  the  one  near  the  bottle  in 
Fig.  214.  The  worms  are  of  a  cream  white  color  with 
a  few  darker  markings,  and  have  a  slender  horn  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  back  near  the  tail  end.  The  insect 
spends  from  25  to  40  days  in  the  worm  state,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  strain  of  the  worm,  its  food,  tempera¬ 
ture,  etc. 

Having  attained  full  growth,  the  caterpillar  is  ready 
to  spin  up.  It  shrinks  somewhat  in  size,  acquires  a 
clear,  pinkish  hue,  becomes  restless,  ceases  to  feed, 
and  throws  out  silken  threads.  Some  may  be  in¬ 


terested  to  know  just  how  this  silk  is  made  that  finally 
gets  into  silk  dresses,  etc.  If  a  worm  be  carefully 
dissected,  there  will  be  found  on  each  side  of  the 
food  canal  a  long,  narrow  sac  terminating  in  a  con¬ 
voluted  tube  leading  to  a  minute  opening  or  spinneret 
on  the  under  side  of  the  lower  lip.  Some  of  the  food 
which  the  caterpillar  eats  is  elaborated  in  these  tubes 
or  sacs  into  a  fluid.  When  the  caterpillar  spins  a 
silken  thread,  some  of  this  fluid  is  forced  along  each 
little  tube  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  these  two 
streams  finally  unite  in  the  spinneret  and  then  appear 
through  the  opening  as  a  single  thread  ;  while  in  the 
caterpillar,  the  silk  is  in  a  fluid  condition,  but  the 
moment  it  comes  to  the  air  through  the  spinneret,  it 
at  once  hardens  into  a  thread. 

The  worms  will  spin  up  most  anywhere  in  your  box 
cage  ;  a  few  branches  left  in  will  afford  them  a  good 
place.  A  silkworm  usually  consumes  from  three  to 
five  days  in  building  its  cocoon.  Many  of  these  cocoons 
are  shown  less  than  half  natural  s!ze  in  Fig.  214. 
Three  or  four  days  after  the  cocoon  is  finished,  if  it 
be  cut  open,  the  caterpillar  will  be  found  to  have  cast 

off  its  skin  and  become 
quite  a  different  look¬ 
ing  object — a  pupa.  The 
cocoon  is  tough,  strong, 
compact,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  firm,  contin¬ 
uous  thread,  which  is, 
however,  not  wound  in 
concentric  circles,  as 
might  be  supposed,  but 
irregularly,  in  short 
figure-of-8  loops,  first 
in  one  place  and  then  in 
another,  so  that,  in  reel¬ 
ing,  several  yards  of 
silk  may  be  taken  off 
without  the  cocoon 
turning  around. 

Normally,  the  insect 
remains  in  the  pupa 
state  within  the  cocoon 
for  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  its  skin  bursts 
open  and  the  adult  in¬ 
sect,  the  white  moth 
shown  in  Fig.  214  (less 
than  one-half  natural 
size)  emerges.  With  no 
jaws,  and  confined  with¬ 
in  the  narrow  space  of 
the  cocoon,  the  motii 
finds  some  difficulty  in 
escaping.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  provided,  in  two 
glands  near  the  mouth,  with  a  strongly  alkaline 
liquid  secretion,  with  which  it  moistens  the  end  of  the 
cocoon  and  dissolves  the  hard,  gummy  lining.  Then, 
by  a  forward  and  backward  motion,  the  prisoner, 
with  crumpled  and  damp  wings,  gradually  forces  its 
way  out ;  the  exit  once  effected,  the  wings  soon  ex¬ 
pand  and  dry.  The  silken  threads  ^re  simply  pushed 
aside,  but  enough  of  them  get  broken  in  the  process 
to  render  the  cocoons  from  which  the  moths  escape 
comparatively  useless  for  reeling.  Two  such  pierced 
cocoons  are  shown  in  Fig.  214. 

The  broader  antennae  of  the  male  moths  enable  one 
readily  to  distinguish  them  from  the  females.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  although  both  sexes  have  ample 
wings,  yet  neither  sex  flies  about.  Each  female  may 
lay  from  300  to  400  eggs  ;  usually  each  egg  is  covered 
with  a  gummy  varnish  which  serves  to  stick  the  egg 
to  the  object  upon  which  it  is  laid.  Some  varieties  of 
the  insect,  however,  do  not  thus  stick  their  eggs 
down.  The  more  profitable  varieties  of  silkworms 
produce  but  one  brood  in  a  year ;  some  hatch  twice 
during  the  year,  while  others  may  have  three,  four, 
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or  as  many  as  eight  generations  in  a  year.  When  the 
insect  is  raised  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  moths,  of 
course,  are  not  allowed  to  issue,  and  thus  spoil  the 
cocoons.  About  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  cocoons 
are  finished,  they  are  steamed  for  20  minutes  to  kill 
the  pupse,  and  are  then  dried  out.  This  is  as  far  as 
the  individual  usually  goes  in  the  production  of  silk. 
The  further  manipulation  of  the  cocoons  and  the  reel¬ 
ing  off  of  the  silk  require  expensive  machinery.  We 
have  carried  the  subject  far  enough  to  show  how  it 
may  be  made  the  source  of  much  pleasure  and  intel¬ 
lectual  profit  in  a  schoolroom,  or  in  the  home.  The 
best  and  most  complete  and  available  information 
published  in  this  country  is  in  Bulletin  9  of  the 
Division  of  Entomology  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  issued  in  1886.  Considerable 
information  can,  also,  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  industry  in  this  country  in  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1888. 

Aristotle,  writing  more  than  300  years  before 
Christ’s  time,  states  that  silk  from  cocoons  was  first 
woven  in  the  Island  of  Cos  by  Pamphila,  the  daughter 
of  Plateos.  Pliny,  writing  several  centuries  later, 
states  that  the  silk  dresses  worn  by  the  women  of 
Cos  were  so  fine  as  to  be  transparent.  The  industry 
has  thriven  in  several  European  and  Asiatic  countries 
from  those  early  times  down  to  the  present.  When 
silkworms  were  first  grown  in  this  country,  I  have 
not  learned.  I  have  before  me  part  of  a  copy  of  No. 
1,  vol.  1  of  a  journal  called  The  Silkworm,  which  was 
published  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  in  May,  1835.  It  was  to 
be  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  the  booming  of 
the  industry  in  this  country  ;  whether  it  ever  got  be¬ 
yond  the  first  issue,  I  do  not  know.  In  1887,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Government,  over  6,000  pounds 
of  cocoons  were  produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
next  year,  less  than  4,000  pounds  were  produced  and, 
apparently,  the  industry  has  practically  died  out. 

Mr.  L,  O.  Howard,  United  States  Entomologist, 
writes  me  recently:  “The  silkworm  is  not  being 
raised  commercially  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  The  experiments  of  this  Department  have 
shown  that  the  industry  cannot  be  made  to  pay  under 
the  present  conditions.  At  the  time  the  McKinley 
bill  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Philip  Walker,  the 
silk  expert  of  this  Department,  testified  before  the 
tariff  committee  that  our  experiments  hadshown  that, 
unless  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  placed 
on  raw  silk,  and  a  bounty  given  of  seven  cents  a 
pound  for  green  cocoons,  the  people  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  up  the  industry.”  There  is  thus,  prob¬ 
ably,  no  market  for  the  cocoons  now  in  this  country. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  reestablish  the  silk  section 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  thus  try  to  re¬ 
vive  the  industry.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
it  ever  becomes  a  paying  business  in  the  United  States. 

Any  one,  especially  a  teacher,  who  will  undertake 
the  rearing  of  a  few  of  the  insects,  will  be  more  than 
repaid  for  the  time  and  trouble  in  the  pleasure  and 
intellectual  profit  to  be  gained  in  seeing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  domesticated  insect,  m.  v.  si.ingkrland. 


THE  PRIVATE  DAIRY  VS.  THE  CREAMERY. 

THE  TWO  SYSTEMS  COMPARED. 

While  it  is,  probably,  true  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  public  creamery  is  the  most  feasible  way 
for  the  farmer  to  have  his  butter  made  ;  yet  it  often 
happens  that  the  length  of  haul  to  the  creamery,  or 
unsatisfactory  management  there,  or  a  special  fancy 
market  open  to  the  private  dairy,  may  make  it  the 
truest  economy  to  manufacture  the  butter  at  home. 
The  most  usual  point  in  favor  of  the  dairy  is  that, 
where  there  is  a  haul  of  three  to  six  miles  and  return 
with  tbe  milk  of  20  cows,  as  thousands  of  farmers 
are  doing,  it  is  probable  that,  with  modern  utensils, 
the  home  dairy  will  be  found  not  only  somewhat  more 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  returns, 
but  to  involve  no  more  wear  and  tear  and  labor  than 
the  trip  to  the  creamery.  It  will,  however,  require 
very  much  greater  skill. 

For  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  cow-keepers  of  this 
country,  the  creamery  is  a  boon.  The  average  butter 
factory  will  make  better  butter  and  get  a  much  better 
price  for  it  than  will  the  average  farmer’s  wife.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  sides  of  the  question  to  be 
considered  in  deciding  what  system  shall  be  practiced: 
1.  There  is  the  question  of  a  suitable  plant,  the  cost 
of  which  can  be  closely  estimated,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  which  will  be  discussed.  2.  The  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  two  systems  which  can  be  pretty  well 
estimated.  3.  What  gain,  if  any,  in  price  of  product 
is  to  be  expected  ?  4.  The  condition  in  which  the  by¬ 
products  can  be  secured  and  their  consequent  feeding 
value. 

In  locating  and  planning  the  farm  dairy-room, 
there  are  many  things  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
details  must  vary  with  each  man’s  conditions.  It  is, 
of  course,  desirable  to  have  it  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  stables  and,  also,  to  the  pig  and  calf  pens.  Yet 


there  may  be  other  considerations  to  be  weighed  in 
deciding  the  location.  Probably  the  ideal  location  is 
within  or  adjoining  the  barn,  yet  this  would,  gener¬ 
ally,  be  impracticable  unless  the  barn  had  been 
originally  planned  with  this  end  in  view.  If  it  is  to 
be  situated  thus,  all  surroundings  must  be  excep¬ 
tionally  well  regulated.  A  small,  detached  building 
is  all  right,  but  has  the  disadvantages  of  being  ex¬ 
pensive  to  construct,  and  more  difficult  to  keep  cool 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter  than  if  part  of  a 
larger  building.  To  secure  this  advantage,  one  can 
well  afford  to  carry  the  milk  a  few  rods  farther. 
Most  generally,  I  think,  the  preferable  location  will 
be  within,  or  attached  to,  the  rear  of  the  dwelling, 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  BUTTER  ROOM  AT  HILLSIDE  FARM. 

Fig.  215. 


Dimensions  of  main  room,  19  x  9  feet. 

D— Dior  through  which  milk  is  brought  in  and  taken  out. 

D'— Door  to  fuel  supply. 

D"— Door  to  engine  room. 

D'"— Door  from  engine  room  to  dwelling. 

D"" — Door  from  dairyroom  to  dwelling  and  to  refrigerator. 

S — Separator. 

C— Churn. 

A  -Washing  sink  with  running  water  and  steam  at  hand. 

L  L—  Line  shaft,  10  feet  long,  hung  to  ceiling. 

R— Cream-ripening  can. 

T— Table  on  which  to  wrap  print  butter. 

J—  Butter  worker. 

H  H— Two  rows  of  shelves  for  small  dairy  tools  and  Babcock  test. 

N — Drain  in  floor. 

E — Engine. 

F — Fuel  storage. 

especially  since  it  frequently  happens  that  there  is 
already  room  there  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  most  of  the  small  farm  butter  rooms  which  1 
have  seen,  were  thus  located.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  economy  and,  more  than  that,  the  ease  of  making  a 
sort  of  “good-night  call”  upon  the  cream  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  churning.  This  is  a  duty  more  probably 
neglected  if  the  dairy  room  is  a  dozen  rods  distant. 

It  was  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  that  our  own 
dairy  room  was  located  in  the  house  instead  of  the 
barn,  and  on  the  whole,  we  have  never  regretted  the 
decision.  But  wherever  located,  it  is  of  prime  neces¬ 
sity  that  it  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  affected  as 
little  as  may  be  by  outside  temperature,  i  e.,  it  should 
be  cool  in  summer  and  easily  warmed  in  winter,  and 
thesame  methods  in  building  will  secure  both  results. 
This  means  that  it  should  have,  at  least,  one,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  two  dead-air  Epaces  in  the  walls,  separated  by 
boards  and  building  paper.  It  should  have  no  more 
windows  or  doors  than  needed,  and  the  windows 
should  be  protected  by  shutters  or  heavy  curtains. 
The  inside  would  better  be  of  ceiling,  either  Georgia 
pine  or  any  soft  wood  painted  some  light  cream 
color.  The  floor  should  be  of  cement,  or  well-oiled 
matched  pine  or  oak.  The  cement  floor  is  the  most 


INTERIOR  OF  BUTTER  ROOM  AT  HILLSIDE  FARM.  Fig.  216. 

expensive,  but  if  a  satisfactory  job  is  done,  will  be 
best.  Cement  floors,  however,  are  often  poor  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cracks  and  depressions  due  to  lack  of  skill 
in  making.  Our  own  floor,  after  a  couple  of  attempts 
at  making  new,  and  much  patching,  is  still  not  what 
it1  should  be.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  many 
that  a  cement  floor  is  nice  when  you  get  it,  but  often 
hard  to  get. 

Unless  rigid  economy  compels,  even  a  small  dairy 
room  should  be  supplied  with  a  steam  engine.  Its 
advantages  are  so  many,  especially  that  of  having 
steam  for  heating  water  and  disinfecting  all  utensils, 


that  the  use  of  animal  power  or  gasoline  is  hardly 
to  be  considered.  Of  course,  the  engine  should  be 
partitioned  off  to  avoid  dirt  and  noise,  and  above  all, 
the  heat  from  tbe  boiler  in  summer. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  will  be  used  once  or,  probably, 
twice  daily  for  years,  and  the  great  study  must  be 
convenience.  The  engine  can,  probably,  best  be 
belted  to  a  main  line  shaft  hung  above  the  separator 
and  churn,  with  a  separate  pulley  for  each.  The 
floor  should  have  a  decided  slope  to  one  corner, 
where  should  be  a  drain  provided  with  a  trap.  Along 
one  side  of  the  room  it  will  be  well  to  have  some 
shelves  for  holding  butter  wrappers,  ladles,  Bibcock 
fixtures,  etc.  Generally,  it  would  seem  best  to  have  the 
separator  nearest  the  door  where  the  milk  will  be 
brought  in  and  taken  out  after  separation.  The  churn 
and  butter  worker  should  be  near  ^ach  other  and 
placed  as  seems  most  convenient.  Near  the  churn 
should  be  a  washing  sink  supplied,  if  possible,  with 
running  spring  water.  It  should  be  near  the  churn, 
so  that  the  water  can  easily  be  taken  to  wash  the 
butter.  As  near  as  possible  to  the  butter  worker, 
should  be  the  table  on  which  to  wrap  print  but¬ 
ter.  A  marble  slab  is  the  orthodox  thing  for  a  fancy 
dairy,  but  a  clean  wooden  table  serves  the  purpose, 
perhaps  quite  as  well.  Over  the  washing  sink,  pure 
water  and  live  steam  should  be  on  tap.  Water  can 
be  heated  simply  by  turning  a  jet  of  steam  into  it,  or 
the  disagreeable  noise  thus  produced  can  be  avoided 
by  having  a  “suction  tie”,  enabling  one  to  draw  a 
stream  of  water  nearly  to  the  boiling  temperature 
without  much  noise. 

As  to  size,  it  is  not  best  to  be  crowded,  but  as  model 
housewives  do  not  like  too  large  a  kitchen,  so  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  too  large  a  dairy  room  to  care 
for.  There  is  the  further  danger  that,  if  too  large, 
things  will  be  kept  there  which  have  no  business  in 
the  butter  room.  These  are  a  few  suggestions  for  a 
place  to  make  the  butter  at  home,  having  regard 
always  to  the  question  of  economy  of  first  cost  and 
of  use. 

Fig.  215  gives  the  ground  plan  of  the  little  dairy 
room  at  Hillside  Farm  where,  for  several  years,  has 
been  handled  the  milk  of  from  30  to  50  cows,  with 
very  fair  satisfaction.  Fig  216  shows  the  interior  of 
the  room.  This  room  is  fitted  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  with  cement  floor,  and  ceiled  with  matched 
basswood  painted  light  cream  color,  with  the  engine- 
room  lathed  and  plastered.  It  may  seem  quite  too 
small  (180  square  feet  floor  space),  but  I  hardly  think 
more  room  any  advantage  for  the  amount  of  milk 
handled. 

The  best  method  of  cooling  print  butter  is  of  im¬ 
portance.  For  a  small  plant,  it  hardly  pays  to  main¬ 
tain  a  special  cold  room  costing  $200  to  $500,  and 
requiring  a  ton  of  ice  per  week.  A  large  refrigerator, 
sufficient  to  store  200  to  300  pounds  of  butter  at  once 
can  be  purchased  for  from  $25  to  $50,  and  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  answer  the  purpose.  The  cream  must,  of 
course,  be  cooled  as  soon  as  separated,  and  this  is 
best  done  by  running  it  into  “shot-gun”  cans,  and 
sinking  in  a  cold  well  or  in  ice  water.  In  our  own 
case,  a  disused  well  two  rods  from  the  dairy  room 
door  contains  water  at  about  47  degrees,  into  which 
cream  is  lowered.  It  saves  us  tons  of  ice  and  lots  of 
trouble,  and  although  this  well  has  been  used  for  no 
other  purpose  for  many  years,  we  esteem  it  really 
worth  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  cost  of  a  good  farm  dairy  plant  will  vary  with 
its  size  and,  to  a  greater  degree,  with  the  personal 
taste  of  the  builder.  The  outside  of  the  structure 
can  be  made  as  cheaply  or  expensively  as  one  wishes. 
If  a  room  of  the  house  is  available,  the  cost  will  be 
small  ;  probably  less  than  $25  would  ceil  it  and  put 
in  a  suitable  floor.  For  a  dairy  of  30  to  60  cows,  the 
fixtures  would  cost  something  like  this  :  One  separa¬ 
tor  of  one  of  the  two  or  three  well-known  manufac¬ 
turers,  $200  ;  one  two  horse-power  upright  engine  and 
boiler,  $100  ;  churn  and  butter  worker,  $30 ;  plumb¬ 
ing,  butter  print,  cream  pails  and  other  small  utensils, 
$20  ;  total,  $350.  For  a  small  dairy,  the  separator 
can  be  substituted  by  a  smaller  size  at,  say.  $125,  with 
small  reductions  on  the  other  estimates.  This  will  be 
found  very  close  to  the  truth  if  the  supplies  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  responsible  dairy  supply  dealers. 
Dairy  implements,  under  careful  handling,  do  not 
deteriorate  rapidly. 

If  the  dairy  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  purchase 
of  a  special  cream  vat,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  about  $35  to  the  above.  If  economy  is  necessary, 
however,  a  large  milk  can  inside  of  a  big,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  cheese-factory  can,  and  the  space  between 
filled  with  water,  makes  a  very  good  cream  vat. 

As  to  the  labor  involved  in  the  two  systems,  on  one 
side  we  have  the  time  of  a  man  and  a  horse  actually 
consumed  in  making  the  trip  to  the  creamery,  and  the 
time  consumed  at  home  in  caring  for  the  milk  and 
washing  empty  cans.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the 
time  occupied  in  separating  and  in  washing  the  uten- 
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sils  once  or  twice  a  day,  together  with  the  time 
occupied  in  churning  on  the  days  when  butter  is 
made.  To  separate  the  milk  of  30  cows  and  wash  up 
afterwards,  should  take  from  1  to  1%  hour,  varying 
with  the  capacity  of  the  separator  and  the  deftness 
of  the  operator.  Probably  it  will,  generally,  be 
advisable  to  churn  three  or  four  times  each  week. 
For  one  man  to  separate,  and  make  and  print  50 
pounds  of  butter  and  clean  up  nicely  at  the  end, 
would,  probably,  take  about  four  hours.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  from  actual  daily  practice  under  ordinary 
conditions.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  churn  and 
separator  should  both  run  at  once.  As  a  rule,  it  will 
be  found  best  economy  to  have  cream  so  cold  as  to 
occupy  about  an  hour  in  churning.  If  the  butter  is 
packed  in  bulk  instead  of  being  wrapped  in  parch¬ 
ment  paper,  the  time  will  be  considerably  reduced. 
In  considering  the  question  of  labor,  every  self-re¬ 
specting  man  will  understand  that  it  is  not  drudgery 
to  be  inflicted  upon  the  women  of  the  household  alone. 

The  price  that  may,  probably,  be  received  for  but¬ 
ter  made  in  the  private  dairy  is  entirely  problematical. 
If  it  must  sell  without  reputation  in  the  open  market 
in  competition  with  other  good  butter,  we  need  not 
expect  anything  above  highest  quotations.  A  good 
deal  of  dairy  butter  is  going  into  first-class  grocery 
trade  at  three  to  five  cents  above  the  top  of  the 
regular  maket  Quite  a  bit  goes  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  five  to  10 cents  above  top  quotations.  These 
two  classes  are  open  to  every  one,  and  the  grocery 
trade  especially  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  secure  and 
may  be  satisfactory.  The  tales  which  pervade  the 
newspapers  of  butter  at  60  cents  to  $1,  are  true  of  a 
portion  of  the  output  of  a  few  famous  establish¬ 
ments;  yet  butter  at  these  prices  is  a  fad,  and  such 
trade  must  be  secured  purely  by  advertising  and  not 
by  merit. 

The  value  of  the  by-products  may  be  seriously 
lessened  when  taken  from  the  public  creamery.  Milk 
from  a  big  skim-miik  tub,  partly  sour,  and  full  of  all 
bad  ferments,  is  all  right  for  feeding  pigs,  but  it  is 
not  the  thing  for  the  delicate  stomach  of  a  little  calf. 
The  man  who  has  his  own  pure,  warm  skim-milk  not 
yet  15  minutes  old  for  his  calves,  is  ahead  of  the  man 
who  draws  his  supply  from  a  tub  with  some  of  last 
week’s  milk  in  for  a  starter,  and  perhaps  half  water, 
which  has  been  run  in  to  make  it  “  go  ’round  ”  among 
the  greedy  patrons.  The  great  remedy  for  that  bane 
of  calf-raising,  the  “scours,”  is  a  moderate  quantity 
of  clean,  warm  milk,  fed  from  a  clean  pail. 

This  article  is  an  effort  to  compare  the  two  systems, 
and,  in  conclusion,  let  it  be  repeated  that,  for  the 
average  man,  the  public  creamery  will  be  the  better 
system.  jarfd  van  wagenkn  jr. 


HORTICULTURE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

BUDDING  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

I  promised  to  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  children  how  to  bud 
the  peach  seedlings  that  they  were  advised  to  set  out 
last  spring.  If  they  have  been  kept  clean  of  weeds, 
and  the  ground  loose,  they  must  have  grown  well  and 
now  be  in  a  thrifty  condition.  If  we  were  to  let  them 
grow  to  be  large  trees,  they  would  bear  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  peaches,  most  of  them  small  and  of  very 
poor  quality.  It  would  be  so  with  little  apple,  pear, 
plum,  orange  or  any  other  kind  of  trees.  Budding  is 
merely  removing  a  single  bud  from  a  tree  that  bears 
fruit  of  a  kind  that  we  like  to  such  a  little  tree,  or  to 
the  branch  of  another  large  tree.  It  is  a  sort  of  trans¬ 
planting  above  ground.  Every  branch  and  every  bud 
on  a  tree  will  make  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  just  like 
those  on  the  old  tree  and  like  each  other  in  all  im¬ 
portant  points,  with  very  rare  exceptions.  That  is 
why  we  can  depend  on  a  single  twig,  or  a  single  bud, 
to  make  what  we  desire.  Therefore,  we  prepare  little 
seedlings,  set  out  in  rows  so  as  to  give  room  to  culti¬ 
vate  them,  and  make  good  trees  on  their  roots. 

There  are  “spring”  budding,  “June”  budding 
and  “  winter”  budding,  etc.,  but  we  are  to  talk  about 
what  is  called  “  fall  ”  budding,  that  is,  setting  the 
buds  in  late  autumn  or  fall,  so  they  will  remain  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  stock  until  spring,  just  as  they  would  be 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  parent  tree.  The  usual 
time  for  this  kind  of  budding  in  the  greater  part  of 
North  America,  is  from  August  1  to  October  1,  The 
condition  of  the  stocks  and  the  buds  for  insertion 
govern  the  time  of  setting. 

The  stocks  should  be  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil,  but 
very  large  ones,  those  an  inch  in  diameter  near  the 
ground,  are  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Very 
small  ones  will  not  make  thrifty  trees  the  next  year, 
and  very  large  ones  are  likely  to  cause  too  rank  a 
growth  of  the  bud,  and  break  off.  But  the  seedling 
must  be  vigorous  and  sappy  enough  for  the  bark  to 
peel  easily.  During  a  very  dry  spell,  the  bark  is 
liable  to  stick  to  the  wood,  which  must  not  be  the 
case.  After  a  good  shower,  it  often  happens  that  the 
bark  loosens,  and  budding  can  be  done  that  was  im¬ 
possible  before.  A  few  buckets  of  water  about  the 


roots  will  enable  one  to  set  a  few  choice  buds  that 
might  be  lost. 

The  buds  must  be  well  developed  on  the  twigs  to 
be  cut,  or  they  will  not  “  take”  well  on  the  stock,  or 
grow  well  afterwards.  It  requires  considerable 
judgment  to  select  such  as  are  suitable.  If  you  will 
cut  from  a  peach  tree  a  thrifty  shoot  of  this  year’s 


growth — from  the  end  of  a  vigorous,  bearing  branch 
is  my  choice — and  examine  the  buds  at  the  base  of 
each  leaf,  some  will  be  found  to  be  very  round  and 
plump  ;  these  are  fruit  buds.  Some  will  be  narrow 
and  sharp-pointed  ;  these  are  branch  buds,  and  are 


the  kind  desired.  Often  there  are  two  or  three  buds 
and  as  many  leaves  at  one  place.  If  so,  one  is  sure  to 
be  a  branch  bud,  and  will  grow  into  a  tree  if  given  a 
chance.  If  three,  the  central  bud  is  a  branch  bud.  I 
always  prefer  these  double  or  triple  buds  for  setting. 


HOW  TO  INSERT  THE  BUD.  Flo.  219. 


Millions  of  buds  that  are  cut  and  set  by  ignorant  per¬ 
sons  fail  to  make  trees  every  year,  because  they  are 
fruit  buds.  Sometimes,  there  is  no  bud  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf,  and,  of  course,  no  growth  can  come  from 
such  a  blank.  I  throw  away  the  butt  and  tip  of  every 
shoot.  Cut  bud  sticks  of  any  handy  length,  and  trim 
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off  every  leaf  just  above  the  bud  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  without  delay,  so  no  evaporation  can  weaken  the 
vitality  of  the  bark  and  buds.  Tie  in  bundles  and 
label  each  kind  most  carefully.  Have  a  wet  rag  at 
hand  and  wrap  all  in  it,  safe  from  the  drying  air.  If 
the  buds  are  not  to  be  set  until  the  next  day,  or  later 
pit  in  a  cool,  damp  place,  like  a  cellar,  and  they  will 
keep  firm  and  plump.  This  they  must  always  be. 
Bads  are  packed  in  damp  material  and  safely  sent 
across  oceans  and  continents.  I  have  kept  them  for 
two  weeks  in  my  cellar. 

Before  all  is  ready  for  setting  the  buds,  the  stocks 
should  be  trimmed  and  rubbed  clear  of  branches  and 
leaves  for  a  distance  of  four  to  six  inches  from  the 
ground,  so  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  the 
operator.  It  is  well  to  do  this  some  days  beforehand, 
and  have  all  ready.  Any  knife  that  is  neither  very 
large  nor  very  small,  the  blade  thin  and  of  the  best 
of  steel,  will  do  for  budding.  A  good  pocket-knife 
will  do.  Some  think  they  must  have  a  genuine  bud¬ 
ding-knife,  such  as  the  books  tell  about,  and  I  have 
used  such  often  ;  but  it  is  no  better  than  a  small  shoe- 
knife,  or  a  kitchen  knife  such  as  is  used  for  paring 
apples,  etc.  I  have  used  very  satisfactorily  a  small 
razor  fixed  in  a  short,  solid  handle.  But,  in  any  case, 
the  blade  must  be  of  good  stuff  and  hold  an  edge  as 
sharp  as  a  razor.  I  test  my  knife  on  the  back  of  my 
hand,  and  when  it  will  not  shave,  it  will  not  do  to  cut 
and  set  buds.  I  want  no  bone  or  ivory  blade  to  open 
the  bark  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  knife  and 
fingers  can  do  it  all. 

Some  material  must  be  provided  for  tying  the  buds 
to  hold  them  firmly  in  place  after  they  are  set.  About 
the  handiest  thing  for  any  country  boy  or  girl  to  use 
is  the  soft  inner  corn  husks.  Good,  long,  tough 
ones  are  best.  They  should  be  torn  in  strips  half  an 
inch  wide  and  kept  in  a  moist  and  pliant  condition. 
Strips  of  old  calico  or  domestic  are  good,  and  better 
than  new  stuff,  for  that  would  cut  into  the  bark,  in 
time.  The  nurserymen  now  use  an  imported  fiber 
called  raffia. 

All  being  ready,  it  is  a  short  job  to  cut,  set  and  tie 
a  few  buds  in  place.  But  whether  few  or  many,  the 
main  thing  is  to  do  the  work  well  and  give  them  a 
good  chance  to  grow  fast.  Remember  all  the  time, 
that  it  is  not  how  many  you  set,  but  how  many  grow. 
There  are  several  styles  of  budding,  but  the  easiest 
and  quickest  to  perform  is  shield  budding.  A  small 
shield  of  bark,  with  a  little  of  the  wood,  is  cut 
by  holding  the  stick  up  side  down  and  cutting  to¬ 
wards  you  as  shown  in  Fig.  217.  First  make  a  slit 
one  inch  long  on  the  stock  about  two  inches  from  the 
ground.  I  always  make  this  cut  from  the  bottom  up¬ 
wards.  Then  make  a  cross  cut  at  the  top,  as  in  Fig. 
218,  beginning  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  the  blade 
slanting  downwards  a  little  at  first,  but  turning  the 
back  outwards  as  the  edge  is  roiled  around  the  stock 
and  the  gash  finished.  This  motion  turns  the  corner 
of  the  balk  down  a  little  as  at  A,  in  Fig.  219,  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  bud  to  enter.  Next,  cut  a  small 
shield  of  bark  with  a  bud  in  its  center  and  a  very 
little  of  the  wood  beneath  it,  holding  the  stick  upside 
down  as  in  Fig.  217.  Gently  slip  this  down  into  the 
slit,  with  the  corner  of  the  thumb  pushing  against 
the  stub  of  the  leaf  stalk.  At  B,  in  Fig.  219,  this  is 
shown  as  half  done.  The  tying  should  be  done  by 
beginning  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  bud  and 
covering  every  part  of  it  to  the  top  of  the  cut,  except 
the  bud  itself,  as  at  C,  in  Fig.  219.  This  is  all  there 
is  of  it,  except  to  cut  the  bands  about  two  weeks  later 
and  rebud  any  that  fail. 

The  children  may  try  this  simple  operation  on  any 
tree  or  sprouts  that  they  may  choose,  whether  peach 
or  any  other  fruit.  They  may  experiment  on  rose 
bushes  or  maple  sprouts  and  see  what  they  can  do, 
always  using  buds  of  the  same  species,  but  of  any 
variety  desired.  Next  spring,  the  stocks  must  all  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  buds  that  are  alive  and  about 
ready  to  grow.  h.  e  van  deman. 


THE  CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER. 

HOME  MIXING  IN  INDIANA. 

On  most  of  the  clay  lands  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  are  now  used  extensively  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  corn,  wheat  and  potatoes.  They  are,  also,  used 
on  tobacco  in  many  places.  With  low  prices  ruling 
for  most  of  the  surplus  crops  produced  by  the  farmer, 
comes  a  demand  for  a  cheaper  fertilizer,  not  a  lower 
grade  of  goods,  but  lower  prices  for  just  such  ferti¬ 
lizers  as  are  best  calculated  to  give  increased  yields  of 
crops.  Very  many  farmers  say  that  they  can’t  afford 
to  pay  the  prices  asked  for  fertilizers  by  local  dealers, 
and  some,  this  season,  are  trying  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  them. 

I  am  sure  that  the  cheapest  fertilizer  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  purchasing  just  such  materials  as  are 
necessary  to  make  the  fertilizer  desired,  and  mixing 
them  on  the  farm.  Small  farmers  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  advantages  of  this  home  mixing  by 
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clubbing  together  and  purchasing  materials  in  car 
lots  at  the  very  lowest  figures.  So  many  fertilizer 
manufacturers  are  now  pushing  their  trade  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  it  is  very  little  trouble  to 
find  some  one  who  is  willing  to  sell  directly  to  the 
farmers  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  prices,  provid¬ 
ing  a  car  lot  is  taken.  The  saving  that  farmers  may 
thus  realize  will  range  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton,  quite 
an  item  to  the  individual  user,  and  a  vast  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  a  county  or  State,  where  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  used  is  counted  by  the  thousands  of  tons. 

By  practicing  home  mixing,  the  farmer  buys  just 
such  elements  of  plant  food  as  his  land  is  deficient  in, 
or  the  crop  demands,  and  then  there  is  no  hap-hazard, 
going-it-blind  process  in  the  transaction,  as  there 
often  is  in  the  purchasing  of  some  of  the  complete 
fertilizers  found  on  the  market.  The  man  who  is 
not  posted  on  the  fertilizer  question,  who  depends 
upon  the  local  dealer  (who,  perhaps,  never  grew  a 
blade  of  grass  or  a  stalk  of  corn),  for  his  information 
on  the  subject,  would,  probably,  better  keep  on  pur¬ 
chasing  ready-mixed,  complete  fertilizers,  for  in 
them  he  is  sure  to  get  some  element  of  plant  food 
that  will  increase  his  crops  ;  but  for  the  man  who  is 
posted  in  his  business,  and  who  is  desirous  of  prac¬ 
ticing  the  closest  economy  in  these  times,  materials 
should  be  bought  and  mixed  on  the  farm  to  suit  land 
and  crops.  Many  farmers  are  now  clubbing  together, 
and  buying  at  reduced  figures  ready-mixed  fertil¬ 
izers,  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and  are  thus 
saving  money  ;  but  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
saving  if  materials  for  home  mixing  were  bought 
instead. 

Perhaps  some  figures  may  be  in  order  to  show  just 
what  a  saving  there  is  in  buying  materials  ready  for 
mixing.  I  use  from  two  to  three  car-loads  of  fertilizer, 
and  find  no  trouble  in  buying  materials  at  the  prices 
quoted.  A  good,  complete  fertilizer  for  corn  or  wheat 
on  clay  lands  in  this  section  of  the  country  should  con¬ 
tain  about  10  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
three  percent  of  ammonia  and  two  per  cent  of  potash. 
Fertilizers  containing  about  this  proportion  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  have  been  retailing  in  a  regular  way 
from  $23  to  $25  per  ton.  In  the  past  two  years,  I 
have  practiced  home  mixing,  and  I  find  that  I  get 
this  same  grade  of  goods  for  from  $L7  to  $18,  For  the 
money  put  into  this  fertilizer,  I  find  that,  for  field 
crops,  the  phosphoric  acid  gives  the  largest  returns, 
the  ammonia  next,  and  potash  least.  Even  on  pota¬ 
toes,  where  one  would  expect  the  largest  return  from 
potash  fertilizjrs,  I  have  never  yet  got  an  increase  of 
crop  sufficient  to  remunerate  me  for  the  outlay,  unless 
it  was  when  the  potash  was  purchased  in  the  form  of 
wood  ashes  at  $1  a  wagon-load.  I  still,  however,  use 
some  potash,  not  for  the  returns  I  get  in  the  grain 
crop  produced,  but  I  think  it  pays  in  the  clover  that 
is  grown  in  the  regular  crop  rotation. 

We  get  our  best  and  cheapest  phosphate  here  from 
Tennessee.  It  can  be  had  in  car  lots  at  local  stations 
for  from  $12  to  $14  per  ton,  according  to  the  rate  of 
freight  charged.  This  acid  phosphate  is  guaranteed 
to  contain  17  per  cent  of  available  plant  food.  We 
get  our  ammonia  from  cotton-seed  meal  and  tankage. 

I  prefer  to  use  the  former,  at  a  co3t  of  $19  or  $20  per 
ton.  Muriate  of  potash  costs  $45. 

My  formulas  for  mixing  are  about  as  follows  :  For 
potatoes,  1,200  pounds  acid  phosphate,  500  pounds 
cotton  seed  meal  and  300  pounds  sulphate  of  potash. 
For  corn,  1,100  pounds  acid  phosphate,  700  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 
For  wheat,  1,300  pounds  acid  phosphate,  and  700 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal.  I  have  a  clover  sod  to  break 
for  wheat,  and  do  not  think  I  need,  or  that  it  will 
pay  me  to  buy,  potash  for  my  wheat  crop.  By  a  little 
calculating,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  fertilizers  cost 
me  as  follows  :  Potato,  $19.50;  corn,  $19;  wheat,  $15.50. 
Generally,  I  reduce  the  cost  of  the  corn  fertilizer 
$4  per  ton  by  using  wood  ashes  instead  of  the  muriate 
of  potash.  I  find  that  it  isn’t  best  to  buy  nitrate  of 
soda  to  give  me  ammonia,  as  it  is  too  liable  to  get 
away  before  the  crop  is  able  to  appropriate  it.  The 
cotton-seed  meal,  on  the  other  hand,  decays  gradu¬ 
ally  during  the  season  of  plant  growth,  and  gives  up 
its  ammonia  as  it  is  needed.  I  also  find  that  this 
combination  makes  a  fertilizer  that  is  in  excellent 
mechanical  condition,  and  does  not  cake  or  lump  in 
the  drill.  Do  not  mix  till  ready  to  use. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  formulas  for  home-mixing 
sent  out  from  experiment  stations,  contain  too  many 
ingredients,  and  this  tends  to  mystify  and  confuse  the 
farmer  who  is  not  thoroughly  posted  on  the  subject. 
For  example,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  recom¬ 
mending  both  acid  phosphate  and  bone  black  as 
souicesof  phosphoric  acid  in  the  same  combination, 
or  both  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  with  a  little 
kaimt  thrown  in,  to  give  potash  to  the  fertilizer.  The 
more  simple  the  compound,  the  better,  so  we  have 
good  mechanical  condition  and  get  the  proper  amount 
of  available  plant  food  in  our  mixture. 

The  work  of  mixing  what  we  need  on  the  farm  is 
easily  and .  quickly  done  with  a  shovel  on  the  barn 


floor.  We  need  no  expensive  machine,  as  there  is  no 
mystery  about  it,  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
Again,  it  is  asserted  that  manufacturers  of  fertilizers 
with  their  mixing  plants  can  do  the  work  cheaper 
than  the  farmer,  but  they  don’t  do  it,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  prices  of  goods  ready-mixed  and  home- 
mixed.  The  amount  of  fertilizer  usually  applied 
here  is  200  pounds  per  acre  for  corn  and  wheat,  and 
500  to  1,000  pounds  for  potatoes.  A  great  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  becoming  interested  in  this  matter  of  mixing 
fertilizers  on  the  farms,  and  will  practice  it  the  com¬ 
ing  fall  for  wheat  I  see  no  good  reason  why  all 
should  not  do  so,  for  it  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
about  $200,000  to  farmers  of  this  State  alone.  If  you 
don’t  understand  how  to  go  about  this  work,  ask  of 
those  that  do,  and  they  will  gladly  assist  you.  I 
know  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  failed  or  refused 
to  assist  farmers  when  called  on,  and  will  help  you 
along  this  line  if  you  desire  it.  w.  w.  stevkns. 

Indiana. 


MEDICINES  FOR  BLIGHTED  PEAR  TREES. 


A  few  years  ago,  I  set  out  a  small  pear  orchard, 
which  grew  and  flourished  wonderfully  for  a  season, 
but  about  the  time  it  began  to  bear,  four  or  five  years 


DEVICES  FOR  JARRING  INSECTS.  Fig.  220. 


after  setting,  it  began  to  blight.  Not  willing  to  give 
it  up,  four  years  ago,  I  purchased  more  trees,  and  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  experiments  to  try  to  discover,  if  pas¬ 
sible,  some  way  to  prevent  this  worst  of  all  foes  to 
the  nurseryman  and  grower.  I  started  out  with  the 
idea  that  the  only  remedy  lay  in  introducing  into  the 
sap  of  the  tree  something  to  counteract  the  germ 
that  causes  the  disease.  My  experiments  are,  as  vet, 
in  their  infancy,  but  I  have  progressed  far  enough  to 
become  convinced  that  herein  lies  the  only  hope  of  a 
successful  solution. 

I  write  this  trusting  that  others  may  become  inter¬ 
ested  or,  perhaps,  make  some  suggestions  that  will 
help  me  out.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  only  way  to 
introduce  any  foreign  substance  into  the  sap  of  a  tree 
is  through  the  roots.  My  manner  of  proceeding  is  as 
follows  :  Procure  a  glass  bottle  with  a  large  mouth — 
a  pickle  bottle  will  do.  Into  this  I  put  the  solution  I 
wish  to  use.  Dig  under  the  tree  carefully  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  roots  too  much,  select  one  (about  the 
size  of  the  finger)  that  joins  the  main  stem,  if  pos¬ 
sible  ;  cut  it  off  so  that  it  will  be  long  enough  to 
reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  or  jar.  If  it 
does  not  grow  straight  down,  cut  long  enough  to 
turn  the  end  downward  ;  place  the  end  in  the  bottle, 
around  which  the  earth  must  be  packed  tightly  so  as 
to  hold  it  in  place.  Fill  the  neck  with  putty  or  graft¬ 
ing  wax  so  as  to  prevent  water  from  entering  during 
heavy  rains. 

My  first  trial  was  with  a  solution  of  cochineal, 


which  satisfied  me  that  a  preparation  so  placed 
entered  directly  into  the  circulation  of  the  tree.  My 
second  trial  was  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  and  iron  so  strong  that  it  killed  the  tree.  This 
season,  1  am  working  on  a  tree  that  blighted  so  badly 
last  season,  that  it  was  saved  only  by  a  vigorous  use 
of  the  saw  and  knife.  Iam  trying  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate — one-eighth  ounce  to  one-half  gallon 
of  water.  So  far,  the  tree  shows  no  signs  of  blight, 
so  we  are  encouraged,  but  would  like  to  hear  sugges¬ 
tions  from  others  in  regard  to  a  solution  they  think 
might  do  the  work.  i.  h.  b. 

Petersburg,  Ill. 

Comments  by  Well-Known  Horticulturists. 

My  answer  necessarily  must  be  very  brief  concern¬ 
ing  the  medicines  for  blighted  pear  trees.  There 
seems  to  be  one  word,  and  that  a  brief  one,  to  express 
my  feeling  concerning  this  whole  matter,  and  that 
word  is  bosh.  byron  d.  halbted. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  facts  from  definite  experi¬ 
ments  which  bear  on  this  line  of  treatment,  although 


there  may  be  those  which  I  do  not  recall.  I  do  no^ 
think  that  I.  H.  B.  is  working  along  a  line  that  will 
be  of  value,  because  an  antiseptic  that  will  kill  a 
bacterial  cell  would  be  likely  also  to  kill  a  vegetable 
cell.  Further,  an  antiseptic  would,  probably,  remain 
so  only  a  short  time,  as  a  vegetable  or  mineral  com¬ 
pound  would,  probably,  undergo  change  within  the 
tree.  If  bacterial  diseases  are  to  be  overcome  in 
trees  by  inoculation,  it  is  more  likely  to  follow  the 
introduction  of  some  toxine  produced  by  the  bacteria 
instead  of  through  antiseptic  introduction.  For 
peach  yellows,  I  remember  that  mercuric  and  soda 
salts  were  introduced  into  trees  some  years  ago,  re¬ 
sulting  fatally  to  the  trees.  o.  harold  powell, 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

The  experiments  of  I.  II.  B.  are  certainly  interest¬ 
ing,  and  should  lead  to  the  finding  of  facts  about  the 
physiology  of  the  tree,  if  they  do  not  result  in  curing 
the  blight.  The  observations  on  the  absorption  of 
the  cochineal  solution  are  right  in  line  with  the 
methods  in  use  by  plant  physiologists  in  studying  the 
movements  of  water  in  plants.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  some  of  the  aniline  colors  is  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose.  Some  of  the  bright  red  colors  such  as 
fuchsine  and  eosin  are  the  best,  as  they  contrast  well 
with  the  green  tissues  of  the  stems  and  leaves.  The 
Diamond  Dyes  will  answer,  as  they  are  made  of  the 
same  coloring  matters.  By  means  of  these  solutions, 
the  exact  area  in  a  plantain  or  melon  leaf  which  any 
given  bundle  of  vessels  in  the  stem  supplies  with 
water  can  be  demonstrated.  It  has  been  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  the  aniline  solutions  are  not  absorbed 
as  readily  as  pure  water,  and  that  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances,  especially  certain  kinds,  are  absorbed  with 
difficulty.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  little  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  a  substance  which  can  be  introduced  into  the 
living  tissues  that  will  kill  the  blight  microbe  and  not 
kill  the  plant  For  example,  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  of  the  strength  used,  about  1  to  500,  would 
kill  the  pear  blight  bacillus  easily  if  diluted  to  one- 
tenth  of  this  strength,  but  it  would,  also,  kill  every 
living  cell  of  the  host  plant  which  is  exposed  to  this 
s  ution  I  am  confident  that  the  pear  blight  microbes 
can  be  most  cheaply  and  easily  combated  by  cutting 
them  out  of  the  trees  when  they  are  in  a  semi-dor¬ 
mant  state,  not  the  hap-hazard  cutting  that  has  been 
done  heretofore,  but  intelligent,  well-directed  efforts 
to  exterminate  the  pests  from  the  orchard  by  cutting 
out  the  cases  of  hold-over  blight  in  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  as  explained  in  my  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1895. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  m  b  waite 

FIGHTING  VINE  INSECTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Bulletin  No  116  of  the  California  Station  (Berkeley), 
describes  the  “  California  Vine  Hopper,”  which  is 
counted  as  one  of  the  four  things  doing  the  greatest 
injury  to  the  vineyards  of  California.  The  bulletin 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  history  of  this 
injurious  insect,  and  goes  on  to  suggest  remedies, 
some  of  which  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  It 
is  stated  that  some  growers  believe  that  the  hopper 
may  be  kept  in  subjection  by  “  sheeping  ”  the  vine¬ 
yard.  Sheep  are  turned  into  the  vineyards  after  the 
fruit  is  picked,  and  permitted  to  eat  down  the  leaves. 
This  method  is  considered  ineffective,  as  are  also  the 
methods  of  burying  the  leaves  and  spraying  in  winter. 

Summer  spraying  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  process, 
but  is  costly  and  difficult.  The  insect  is  very  active, 
and  in  order  to  kill  it,  a  very  strong  and  penetrating 
wash  like  kerosene  emulsion  must  be  used.  Jarring 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  remedies  when  tried  in 
the  spring  under  certain  conditions.  Fig.  220  shows 
Certain  contrivances  that  are  used  in  jarring.  The 
scoop  or  shovel  is  held  up  against  the  vine  to  hold 
the  hoppers  which  are  driven  down  by  striking  with 
a  stick.  Another  way  to  fight  the  pest  consists  in 
using  a  plain  palm  leaf  fan  dipped  in  a  sticky  mixture 
like  thick  molasses  and  water.  This  fan  is  held  under 
the  vine  with  one  hand  while,  with  the  other,  the 
operator  strikes  the  leaves  so  as  to  knock  the  hoppers 
down  upon  the  fan.  An  insect  net  shown  at  Fig.  221 
is  also  used.  With  this,  the  vine  is  jarred  and,  as  the 
insects  fly,  a  few  skillful  strokes  with  the  net  will 
catch  most  of  them,  and  they  may  be  crushed  or 
emptied  into  kerosene. 

Prof.  Woodworth  says  that  the  net  and  the  fan 
methods  are  the  only  ones  which  are  at  all  practical 
for  summer  use.  He  observed  that  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  hoppers  were  killed  by  the  net  method 
while  working  with  a  gang  large  enough  to  cover  about 
five  acres  a  day.  About  half  of  the  gang  of  men  were 
green  hands,  part  white  and  part  Chinese,  and  at  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  cost  per  acre  would  be  between  15 
and  20  cents.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of 
scientific  agricultural  work.  Such  pests  are  sure  to 
come.  The  average  farmer  cannot  afford  time  and 
study  needed  to  understand  how  to  fight  such  insects 
or  diseases.  There  must  be  scientific  men  somewhere 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  study  these  matters  and 
give  their  results  freely  to  the  world. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
Bee  whether  It  is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

MIXING  CROPS  IN  THE  SILO. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Vermont  has  crops  of  corn,  Hungarian 
grass  and  kale,  and  wishes  to  know  whether  It  would  be  safe  for 
him  to  make  ensilage  out  of  the  whole  lot.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  put  the  Hungarian  grass  and  corn  into  the  silo  together, 
and  will  it  be  safe  to  put  the  kale  in  with  them  ? 

Every  year,  we  ensilo  more  or  less  of  the  larger 
Japanese  millets,  sometimes  alone,  more  often  with 
Soja  beans,  with  excellent  results.  I  prefer  to  cut 
millet  into  two-inch  lengths  and  use  plenty  of  water 
when  filling — two  or  three  pailfuls  on  each  load. 
When  mixing  two  crops  in  the  silo,  I  put  in  a  load  of 
one,  then  a  load  of  the  other.  Will  Hungarian  and 
corn  be  ready  for  the  silo  at  the  same  time  ?  Why 
not  put  one  on  top  of  the  other?  If  convenient,  I 
should  cure  the  Hungarian  for  hay.  h.  m.  Thomson. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 

While  I  cannot  recommend  growing  Hungarian 
grass  or  millets  for  the  silo,  yet,  if  it  be  cut  at  the 
proper  time,  before  the  seeds  begin  to  harden,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  would  not  make  a  first-class  qual¬ 
ity  of  ensilage.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
it  be  cut  while  green  and  succulent,  or  it  will  not 
keep  well  in  the  silo.  If  cut  at  the  proper  time,  it 
can  be  ensiloed  with  corn,  with  full  assurance  of 
good  results.  Kale  should,  by  all  means,  be  kept  out 
of  the  silo.  It  would  endanger  the  whole  lot. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  l.  a.  clinton. 

I  have  never  put  Hungarian  grass  or  millet  into  the 
silo,  considering  them,  like  Timothy,  proper  subjects 
for  haymaking.  Nevertheless,  if  taken  in  hand  at  an 
early  enough  stage  of  growth,  ensiloing  might  be 
more  successful  than  curing  for  hay,  considering  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  their 
maturity.  Kale  would  be  about  like  cabbage  or  the 
tops  of  any  of  the  root  crops.  American  experience 
in  this  line  is  very  limited,  I  think.  Is  not  the  pitting 
of  root  tops  done  somewhere  in  continental  Europe  ? 
Americans  have  been  successful  with  refuse  from 
corn-canning  factories,  also  with  apple  pomace.  So 
why  not  with  kale  ?  If  the  experiment  be  made  in 
Vermont,  the  result  will  be  interesting. 

Connecticut.  e.  c.  birge. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  Hungarian  grass 
for  the  silo,  but  know  it  to  be  of  high  value  for  soil¬ 
ing.  We  have  made  a  mixed  ensilage  of  corn  and  cow 
peas,  with  good  results.  Probably  the  best  plan  for 
your  Vermont  correspondent  to  pursue  will  be  to 
mix  the  millet,  the  kale  and  the  corn,  by  cutting  a 
load  or  two  of  each  successively,  and  mixing  well  as 
the  whole  lot  is  put  into  the  silo.  There  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  a  mixed  fodder  of  that  kind  would 
be  preferable  for  feeding  to  any  one  alone. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College.  c.  s.  phelps. 

WHAT  SLOPE  FOR  FRUIT  FARMING? 

1.  To  which  point  of  the  compass  should  the  land  on  a  gentle 
side-hill  face,  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  sun,  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  fruit  farm,  small  and  large  fruit?  2.  In  what  direction 
should  the  rows  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  be  planted,  on 
such  a  farm,  for  best  results  ? 

1.  Eastern  and  southern  slopes  are  best  for  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  except  peaches  and  gooseberries,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  western  and  northwestern  slope.  2.  I  prefer 
them  north  and  south,  as  it  gives  the  sun  a  chance  to 
strike  them  on  both  sides.  This  is  for  all  tall-grow¬ 
ing  fruits.  For  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  it  makes  no  difference,  that  I  can  see. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  j.  f.  wygant. 

1.  In  my  experience,  with  small  and  large  fruits, 
the  land  should  slope  to  the  south  or  southeast.  On 
the  steepest  part  of  the  side-hill,  I  would  set  plums, 
peaches,  pears  and  grapes  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I 
would  set  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  etc. 
2.  I  would  set  the  plants  on  the  side-hill  in  rows 
facing  to  the  west  and  east,  and  cultivate  only  one 
way,  that  is,  the  opposite  way  to  which  the  land  lies, 
so  as  to  prevent  water,  after  a  severe  rain,  from  cut¬ 
ting  channels  in  the  furrows  on  the  way  down. 

New  Jersey.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

1.  I  should  prefer  a  variety  of  slopes  ;  the  southern 
or  southeastern  for  early  fruits,  and  north  or  north¬ 
western  for  later.  I  should  expect  to  find  more  dam¬ 
age  from  freezing  on  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes 
than  on  the  others.  2.  Where  the  slope  is  sufficient 
to  cause  washing  by  rain,  the  rows  should,  of  course, 
run  across,  and  not  up  and  down  the  hill.  Wherever 
possible,  I  would  run  the  rows  of  small  fruits  east 
and  west,  for  several  reasons.  With  raspberries, 
blackberries,  etc.,  a  row  running  east  and  west  will 
offer  much  less  obstruction  to  the  prevailing  west 
winds  and,  by  bracing  each  other,  will  be  much  less 
damaged  than  where  the  wind  blows  across  the  rows 
rather  than  through  them.  An  east  and  west  row 


also  allows  the  sun  and  wind  to  reach  both  sides  of 
it,  and  dry  off  the  dew  much  earlier  in  the  morning, 
so  that  picking  may  begin  earlier.  I  think,  as  a  rule, 
that  we  set  the  rows  of  most  fruits  too  closely,  to 
secure  the  best  results.  As  to  varieties  of  fruits  for 
different  slopes,  I  would  plant  the  peach,  grape  and 
early  strawberry  on  the  southern  or  eastern  slope, 
and  the  apple,  pear,  plum  and  late  strawberry  on  the 
northern  or  western  slope.  w.  w.  farnsworth. 

Lucas  County,  Ohio. 

1.  A  southeasterly  slope  receives  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  sun,  and  is,  usually,  most  desirable  for 
early  crops.  2.  I  should  say,  run  them  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  that  will  make  it  most  easy  of  tillage  ;  I  think 
it  is  entirely  a  question  of  ease  of  tillage  rather  than 
any  other  consideration  that  should  decide  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  rows.  In  ease  of  high-growing,  thickly- 
matted  plants  like  the  bushy  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  some  think  it  is  rather  an  advantage  to  have 
the  rows  run  north  and  south,  as  the  sun  shines  more 
freely  into  the  spaces  between  the  rows  ;  but  always 
for  best  results,  plants  need  planting  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  each  way  rather  than  in  hedge  rows.  I  do  not 
consider  the  matter  of  direction  of  the  rows  of  any 
particular  importance.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

There  are,  in  this  vicinity,  five  fruit  farms  adjoin¬ 
ing  each  other.  They  have  a  good  natural  drainage, 
principally  towards  the  east.  The  rows  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blackberries  and  grapes  are 
almost  without  exception  planted  north  and  south. 
I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  getting  benefit  from  the 
sun  is  given  much  consideration.  The  best  results 
seem  to  be  obtained  from  planting  across  the  slope, 
whatever  the  exposure  may  be.  It  would  not  be 
thought  advisable  here  to  plant  the  rows  up  and 
down  the  slope.  The  ground  being  a  clay  loam,  it 
would,  if  planted  in  this  way,  wash  during  heavy 
rains.  Other  conditions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  might 
require  modifications.  In  regard  to  large  fruits, 
peaches  ought  to  be  planted  on  high  ground.  Pears 
do  Pest  on  steep  hillsides,  regardless  of  inclination. 
If  the  hillside  can  be  terraced,  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  this  kind  of  fruit.  Plums  seem  to  like  low, 
rich  ground,  and  ought  to  be  planted  in  clumps  to 
produce  the  best  results,  and  planted  close  together. 
Quinces  do  best  on  low  ground.  Planted  close  to¬ 
gether  on  places  subject  to  wash,  they  will  stop  the 
wash  effectually.  wm.  jackson. 

Madison  County,  Ill. 

1  find  that  all  tree  fruits  last  longer,  bear  oftener, 
and  are  more  thrifty  on  a  northwestern  and  northern 
slope  than  on  a  contrary  site  with,  possibly,  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  peach.  I  think  a  southeastern  slope 
the  ideal  location  for  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc. 
I  prefer  rows  running  north  and  south  so  that  these 
crops  may  have  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays,  thereby 
hastening  maturity ;  all  earliest  small  fruits  and 
vegetables  yield  me  largest  profits.  If  the  slope  is 
abrupt  to  south  and  east  the  land  will  wash,  and 
gully  badly  if  rows  are  planted  and  cultivated  south 
and  east,  and  I  usually  circle  with  the  slope.  Land 
here  with  southern  and  southeastern  slopes  is  not  so 
fertile  as  that  sloping  to  the  other  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  hence  a  southeastern  slope  should  be  well  fer¬ 
tilized  on  these  sites  for  most  remunerative  results. 
I  have  an  apple  orchard  on  my  farm,  30  years  old, 
which  slopes  in  every  direction  from  an  elevated 
center  ;  on  the  southern  and  southeastern  slope,  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  trees  are  alive  ;  on  the  western,  30 
per  cent ;  on  the  northwestern,  75  per  cent  ;  on  the 
northern,  60  per  cent,  and  on  the  southwestern,  20 
per  cent.  I  draw  my  conclusions  from  this  ocular 
demonstration.  With  small  fruits,  long  life  is  not  so 
much  an  object,  as  these  fruits  require  replanting 
every  two  years.  d.  w.  dickinson. 

Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 


Does  Second-Growth  Clover  Cause  Slobbering  ? 

P.  J.  B.,  Dover ,  Pa. — I  have  a  big  clover  field  which  has  a  very 
nice  second  crop.  How  can  I  make  it  into  cow  hay  so  that  it  will 
not  make  them  slobber  ?  I  have  made  some  before  and  it  made 
the  cattle  slobber. 

Ans. — It  seems  very  strange  that  the  second-growth 
clover  should  make  your  cows  slobber,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  slobbering  was  due  to  some 
other  cause.  We  have  frequently  cut  and  cured 
second-growth  clover  and  never  have  noticed  any  in¬ 
jurious  effects  from  feeding  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
line. 

What  Will  Kill  Out  Dodder  ? 

D.  T.  B.,  Burnside ,  JY.  Y. — In  cutting  a  piece  of  clover,  seeded 
in  the  spring  of  1896  with  oats,  I  find  numerous  spots  of  Dodder 
that  spread  out  rapidly,  and  will  soon  cover  the  whole  field.  How 
can  I  exterminate  it?  I  have  had  no  experience  with  it. 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  remedy  for  Dodder.  It  is  but 
little  known  in  this  country,  but  at  the  present  time, 
it  bids  fair  to  prove  a  serious  pest.  It  is  a  true  para¬ 
site.  While  it  starts  from  seed,  yet  as  soon  as  it  gets 
well  above  the  ground,  it  fastens  to  plants,  clover 


especially,  when  it  ceases  to  make  use  of  its  own 
roots,  and  grows  entirely  on  the  host  plant.  The  only 
thing  I  can  recommend  is  the  growth  of  crops  which 
can  be  given  intensive  culture.  The  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Experiment  Station  is  investigating  the  subject. 
They  are  in  correspondence  with  the  great  experi¬ 
menters,  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  Rothamsted,  England, 
where  Dodder  has  been  a  pest  for  years.  If  any  in¬ 
formation  is  obtained  which  will  be  of  value  to  those 
affected  in  this  country,  the  results  will  be  published 
in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  l.  a.  clinton. 

Lime.  Phosphate  and  Potash. 

W.  T.  C.,  Limestone  P.  O.,  Pa. — On  four  acres  of  sandy,  grav¬ 
elly  loam,  mostly  poor,  I  put  150  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  during 
the  winter  of  1896;  it  was  then  covered  with  rye.  I  cut  this  rye  June 
1,  and  plowed  and  planted  the  field  to  Red-cob  ensilage  corn.  On 
one-tenth  of  the  plot,  it  grew  heavy,  but  much  of  it  was  light. 
During  last  winter,  I  put  on  about  15  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre 
from  the  cow  barn,  and  plowed  about  May  1.  I  scattered  about 
150  bushels  of  slaked  lime  per  acre,  harrowed,  and  sowed  150 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  200  pounds  of  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock,  and  planted  corn  May  15.  Owing  to  cold,  wet 
weather,  it  did  not  all  come  up,  but  we  replanted  where  it  was 
out.  We  have  a  very  heavy  stand  of  corn,  large  in  the  stalk,  six 
feet  high,  dark  green  and  very  promising.  Did  the  lime  revert 
the  phosphoric  acid  ?  In  what  way  could  I  have  applied  these  in 
better  form  or  improved  the  treatment?  We  have  Crimson  clover 
on  this  piece  now  with  five  and  six  leaves.  Would  you  apply 
potash  on  this  clover  ? 

Ans. — The  lime,  probably,  reverted  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  but  there  is  no  great  damage  in  that.  The 
phosphate  must  be  reverted  in  any  event  before  the 
plants  can  utilize  it.  It  is  better  to  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  lime  present  rather  than  to  have  the  phos¬ 
phate  unite  with  other  substances  and  form  more 
insoluble  combinations.  We  would  not  have  used 
the  lime  with  the  manure  on  corn.  We  would  rather 
use  it  in  th6  fall  when  seeding  to  grass  and  grain. 
Manure  is  alkaline  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  will  give 
some  of  the  neutralizing  effect  of  lime.  We  doubt 
whether  potash  on  the  young  clover  will  help  it — 
on  that  soil.  We  would  prefer  to  wait  until  Septem¬ 
ber  before  applying  it. 

Sawdust  to  Supply  Potash. 

1.  G.,  Sayinaw,  Mich. — Does  rotted  sawdu  :t  contain  enough 
potash  to  make  it  valuable  enough  to  haul  a  mile  or  so  ?  In  other 
words,  does  slow  combustion  produce  potash  the  same  as  quick 
combustion  ?  There  is  a  large  pile  of  this  material  not  far  from 
my  place  that  was  made  from  Poplar  and  White  oak  mainly,  that 
was  sawed  about  five  years  ago.  Is  this  good  to  mulch  fruit  trees 
with?  Will  it  do  for  a  source  of  potash  for  potatoes?  Should  it 
be  sweetened  by  lime?  Does  it  contain  any  other  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer  ? 

Ans. — The  potash  in  such  sawdust  is  hardly  worth 
considering.  In  a  ton,  there  would  be  not  more  than 
five  pounds  of  potash  and  less  phosphoric  acid.  The 
best  use  for  sawdust  will  be  as  bedding  for  stock  and 
absorbents  in  the  barnyard  and  manure  piles.  If 
thoroughly  rotted,  it  will  answer  for  mulching  trees 
and  fruits.  We  would  prefer  to  have  it  well  mixed 
with  manure  before  using  it  on  the  ground.  Mixed 
in  this  way,  no  lime  will  be  needed. 

Spring  or  Winter  Wheat  Bran. 

G.  E.,  Mendon,  iV.  Y. — I  asked  the  millers  the  other  day  at  what 
price  they  would  sell  bran  iu  ton  lots.  They  replied  $11  cash.  I 
was  in  Rochester  last  week,  and  asked  the  proprietors  of  a  mill 
the  same  question.  They  replied  $9  loose;  that  is,  without  putting 
in  sacks.  I  understood  that  the  other  millers’  price  was  for 
loose,  and  I  told  them  for  what  the  Rochester  millers  would  sell. 
“Oh!”  said  they,  “that  is  for  spring  wheat  bran,  and  it  is  not 
worth  as  much.”  Is  there  any  difference  in  value  of  the  two  for 
food  for  stock  ? 

Ans. — In  our  own  experience,  we  have  found  very 
little  if  any  difference  in  the  feeding  values  of  the 
two  -kinds  of  bran.  We  would  certainly  not  pay  $2 
per  ton  more  for  winter  wheat  bran  than  for  spring 
wheat  bran.  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd  of  the  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station,  says  that  his  experience  has 
been  that  the  spring  wheat  shows  a  rather  higher 
average  value  than  winter  wheat.  An  average  of 
seven  analyses  for  winter  wheat  and  10  for  spring 
wheat  is  as  follows  : 

Winter  wheat.  Spring  wheat. 


Ash .  6.60  6.70 

Muscle-makers . 17.40  18.20 

Crude  fiber . 10.20  9.20 

Fat-formers . 61.30  61.30 

Pure  fat .  4.50  4.60 


Prof.  Roberts  quotes  the  following  analysis  of  bran 
from  spring  and  winter  wheat : 

P’e’t  P’c’t 

P’c’t  P’c’t  P’c’t  crude  Nitrogen  P’c’t 

water.  ash.  protein,  fiber,  free  ext.  fat. 

Spring  wheat  bran. .  11 .5  5.4  16.1  8.0  54.5  4.5 

Winter  wheat  bran..  12. 3  5.9  16.0  8.1  53.7  4.0 

This  would  indicate  that  winter  wheat  bran  was  not 

far  ahead  of  bran  from  spring  wheat,  so  far  as  the 

actual  feed  value  is  concerned,  as  determined  by  the 

chemist.  We  have  found  that  practically  the  value  of 

the  two  kinds  of  bran  is  not  very  different. 

Pruning  Red  Raspberries. 

J.  W.  S.,  Short  Beach,  Conn. — At  what  time,  and  how  far  back, 
do  I  need  to  prune  red  raspberries  ? 

Ans. — The  fruiting  canes  should  be  pruned  early 
in  the  spring.  Cut  back  the  leaders  and  also  the  lat¬ 
erals,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  variety,  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot — “one-third  their  original  length,” 
according  to  our  best  authorities.  The  fruiting  canes 
should  be  cut  out  close  to  the  ground  after  the  crop 
is  gathered. 
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The  Bismarck  Apple. 

Our  inquiries  concerning  this  much- 
advertised  new  fruit  have  not  brought 
us  much  information.  We  desire  to 
know  how  young  the  trees  will  bear 
fruit ;  upon  what  stocks  it  best  suc¬ 
ceeds,  and  we  have  also  inquired  as  to 
the  size,  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of 
this  apple.  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  few  trees  top  worked  to  it. 
He  is  impressed  from  certain  reports 
that  the  Bismarck  is  of  no  particular 
value. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co  ,  of  Ilights- 
town,  N.  J.,  have  the  Bismarck  apple 
three  years  old,  but  the  trees  have  not 
as  yet  borne  fruit. 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  of  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  have  some  trees  budded  on  com¬ 
mon  apple  seedlings.  These  are  not 
making  an  extra  strong  growth. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  of 
Painesville,  O.,  have  been  propagating  it 
only  one  season.  They  have  a  number 
of  trees  12  to  15  inches  high,  worked  on 
Paradise  stock.  Each  tree  bore  from 
three  to  twelve  blossoms,  but  only  a 
few  set.  A  few  of  the  trees  are  carry¬ 
ing  an  apple  or  two  now. 

Benj.  Buckman,  of  Farmingdale,  Ill., 
received  scions  from  an  English  nursery. 
This  firm  values  the  variety  for  cooking 
purposes  only,  and  describes  it  as  very 
large  and  handsome,  firm  in  flesh ;  a 
very  heavy  cropper,  small  trees  bearing 
freely.  The  season  is  given  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  December. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  Ames,  Iowa.,  re¬ 
ceived  scions  of  the  Bismarck  from  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  fall  of  1894.  They  were 
root-grafted  and  set  in  nursery  rows  in 
the  spring  of  1895.  Every  winter  the 
tips  have  killed  back  so  that  the  trees 
have  assumed  a  bush  form.  They  have 
given  no  signs  of  blossoming  as  yet.  He 
thinks  that  the  variety  will  work  readily 
upon  any  stock  usually  used  for  top¬ 
working  the  apple. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  are  unable  to  give  us  any  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Bismarck. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  of  South  Haven,  Mich., 
has  heard  a  good  deal  said  in  praise  of 
the  Bismarck.  He  has  young  trees  on 
trial,  but  not  yet  in  bearing. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  readers  who  can  throw  more  light 
upon  the  real  value  of  the  Bismarck. . . . 

Zinc  Labels  — Prof  H  E  Van  Deman 
writes  us  that  the  sheet  zinc  that  he 
has  used  was  of  the  ordinary  kinds 
found  in  tinshops.  Doubtless  there  are 
various  grades  of  it  in  regard  to  amal¬ 
gamation  with  lead  and  other  metals. 
The  difference  in  the  hardness  and 
chemical  constituents  of  “  lead  ”  pencils 
used  in  writing  on  the  labels,  would  also 
affect  the  permanency  of  the  writing. 
Prof.  Van  Deman  has  found,  as  another 
writer  suggests,  that  after  the  labels 
have  lain  about  the  house  or  shop  and 
become  somewhat  coated  with  oxide  from 
slight  exposure  to  moisture,  they  will 
take  and  hold  the  pencil  marks  better 
than  when  clean  and  bright.  In  his  ex¬ 
perience,  the  marks  of  the  pencil  have 
remained  distinct  indefinitely,  or  so  long 
as  observed,  but  sometimes,  as  in  our 
own  experience,  they  have  faded  out 
within  a  year.  He  has  always  assumed 
that  this  came  from  the  surface  being 
too  smooth  when  the  writing  was  done. 

Since  the  spraying  mixtures  have  come 
into  use,  the  copper  sulphate  in  them 
will  certainly  corrode  the  labels  and 
blur  the  marks.  In  such  case,  letters 
stamped  with  steel  dies  on  copper,  brass 
or  zinc  strips  may,  he  thinks,  be  the 
most  economical  in  the  end . 

The  Alsace  Canna  — This  variety,  it 
is  claimed,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
pure  white  canna.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
rowly  elliptical,  and  of  a  pleasing  bluish- 
green  color.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light 
straw  color,  the  petals  narrow . 


Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  country 
about  the  Rural  Grounds  are  market 
gardeners,  and  sweet  corn  is  one  of  their 
main  crops.  Nearly  all  of  them  prefer 
the  Cory  for  first  early,  because  they 
find  it  to  be  the  earliest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  For  second  early,  Perry  “  Hy¬ 
brid  ”  is  the  decided  favorite,  coming  in 
about  10  days  after  the  Cory,  the  ear 
being  more  shapely,  the  rows  more  regu¬ 
lar  and  the  quality  better.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  prefer  the  Crosby  for  second  early, 
finding,  one  season  with  another,  that 
the  ears  are  ready  for  market  as  early 
as  those  of  the  “  Hybrid.”  There  are 
several  good  reasons  for  this  preference. 
Crosby  will  yield  more.  The  ears  are  of 
almost  perfect  shape,  about  eight  inches 
long,  tapering  from  butt  to  tip,  about 
12  rows,  and  a  smaller  kernel,  which  is  of 
a  pure  white  color,  that  of  the  Hybrid 
being  yellowish,  two  characteristics 
which  the  farmers  greatly  prize.  The 
quality  of  Crosby  is  also  better  than  that 
of  the  so-called ‘•Hybrid,”  being,  indeed, 
about  equal  to  the  best  of  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  kinds.  Dealers  will  not  buy  the 
Hybrid  if  they  can  get  Crosby . 

We  find  that  potato-leaved  varieties  of 
tomatoes  are  far  less  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive  than  are  the  ordinary  kinds, 
and  more  liable  to  blight.  Is  that  the 
experience  of  our  readers  V . 

Mb  Chas.  Mills,  of  Fairmont  Fruit 
Farm,  Fairmont,  N.  Y.,  sent  us  (July 
26)  a  little  box  of  gooseberries  which  are 
the  largest  we  remember  to  have  seen 
raised  in  this  country.  The  exact  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  larger  circumference  is 
4%  inches,  the  shorter  circumference 
four  inches.  The  shape  is  obovate,  or 
larger  near  the  blossom  than  the  stem 
portion.  The  color  is  reddish  or  mot¬ 
tled  red  upon  dark  green  The  quality 
is  flue,  being  meaty  and  sweet.  Mr.  Mills 
says  that  he  has  had  the  variety  eight 
years,  and  that  it  has  not  mildewed  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  It  came  from  England, 
and  has  been  renamed  Auburn.  We  have 
never  seen  the  Lancashire  Lad,  but  from 
the  book  descriptions,  it  must  closely 
resemble  that  “  largest  and  best  of  Eng¬ 
lish  varieties.” . 

Mme.  Charles  Frederick  Worth 
Rose. — *•  A  misprint  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,” 
writes  Prof.  Budd,  “gives  this  fine  hardy 
rose  as  ‘  Charles  Frederick  North.’  As  it 
is  now  commercial  in  west  Europe,  it 
should  have  a  fair  start.  I  do  not  know 
its  exact  history  ;  but  Prof.  N.  E.  Han¬ 
sen,  who  visited  Erfurt  four  years  ago, 
reported  that  it  came  from  a  seed  of  the 
Russian  rugosa  crossed  with  pollen  of 
Paul  Neyron.  It  has  large  leaves  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  the  Rugosa  type,  and  its  40 
dark  crimson  petals  hide  the  center  well 
and  stand  out  distinct  and  in  graceful 
lines.  It  seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  the 
Rugosa  ” . 

St.  Swithin  Weather. — July  29.  For 
14  consecutive  days  it  has  rained  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  ;  not  in  torrents,  it  is 
true,  but  gently  and  with  many  inter¬ 
vals  of  cessation,  though  the  skies  have 
remained  most  of  the  time  unusually 
dark  and  threatening.  Speaking  for  the 
past  26  years,  this  is  a  record  breaker 
for  the  month  of  July.  Farmers  do  not 
complain  as  yet  ;  they  have  little  occa¬ 
sion  to.  The  hay  crop  was  heavy.  Sweet 
corn  up  to  July  29  was  selling  for  from 
$1  25  to  $1  40  per  100  ears,  but  has  since 
sold  much  lower  ;  potatoes  for  80  cents 
a  bushel.  They  fear,  however,  that  late 
potatoes  will  rot  and  that  the  melon 
crop  will  be  destroyed.  Grapes — a  heavier 
crop  was  never  promised — are  beginning 
to  rot . 

July  30.  The  rain  came  in  torrents 
last  night,  resulting  in  disastrous  floods, 
as  our  readers  doubtless  have  learned.  It 
is  probable  that  the  melon  crop  is  greatly 
iujured . 

Ogon  and  Willard. — Our  one  Ogon 
Japan  plum  tree  was  received,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  October,  1894.  The  tree 
was  slightly  damaged  by  the  tornado  of 
the  next  year.  As  we  have  said,  the 
tree,  this  season,  was  so  heavily  laden 


that  it  was  necessary  to  give  support  to 
most  of  the  branches.  The  plums  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen  July  24.  They  average 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Willard,  and 
are  much  of  the  same  shape,  being  round 
with  a  suture  sometimes  pronounced, 
sometimes  not.  The  skin  is  a  bright, 
unbroken  yellow,  the  flesh  yellow,  solid, 
fairly  juicy,  but  of  inferior  quality,  but 
excellent  for  preserving — not  canning. 
The  flesh  parts  freely  from  the  pit.  The 
Ogon  is  reported  as  a  shy  bearer  in 
some  places.  Its  fault,  aside  from  qual¬ 
ity,  is  that  it  bears  too  freely.  One 
must  either  prop  the  trees  or  thin  out 
the  fruit.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
plums  have  rotted,  though  the  season 
has  been  favorable  to  rot.  Many  have 
cracked,  some  slightly,  some  nearly  to 
the  pit.  This  may  be  due  to  too  much 
rain.  The  Ogon  comes  in  just  about  as 
the  Willard  goes  out.  As  judged  by 
one  season,  the  Ogon,  and  as  judged  by 
four  seasons,  the  Abundance  are  abso¬ 
lutely  curculio-proof  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

The  Willard  is  of  a  deep  red  color 
with  the  tiniest  dots  of  yellow,  so  that 
the  skin  looks  as  if  sprinkled  with  gold 
dust.  The  plums  average  about  1)4  inch 
in  diameter  ;  they  are  nearly  round  with 
a  slight  suture.  The  flesh  is  yellow, 
juicy  and  of  better  quality  than  that  of 
the  Ogon,  though  a  shade  inferior  to  the 
Abundance.  To  our  taste,  there  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  banana  flavor  about  the  Willard, 
though  no  other  writer,  in  describing 
it,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  has  alluded 
to  it. 


Seasonable  Seeds 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape. 

-  Sow  in  July  and 

August.  12  cts  lb.,  $5.00  bush.,  $g.oo  100  lbs. 

Scarlet  Clover. 

Hardy  Winter  Vetch.  ?y°:  r t 

- — —  earliest 

spring  feed,  invaluable  for  dairymen.  $4.50  bus. 

AM  ^"ds  choicest  recleaned 
III  aSS  jCCUS,  qualities.  Weare  headquar- 
-ters  for  permanent  pasture 


mixtures.  Details  in  Farmers’Manual, mailed  free. 

All  the  best 
e  w  and 
standard 


Seed  Wheat  and  Rye.  J! 

- —  s  t 

varieties,  thoroughly  recleanpd. 

Descriptive  list  mailed  free. 

PeterHenderson&Co, 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


CRIMSON 
CLOVER SEED 

The  great  land  improver.  Home  grown 
seed,  free  from  weeds,  at  lowest  cash 

price.  Write  at  once. 

,T.  G.  HARRISON  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


CRIMSON 

ALSIKE 

LUCERNE 


GLOVERS 


Samples  and  prices  on  application.  Send  for  our 
Mid-summer  Catalogue, fully  describes  the  above  also 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES,  ETC. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

and  other  Seasonable  Seeds.  Prices  on  application 
W.  ATLKE  llUKPEE  A  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Willard  plum,  as  judged  by  this 
season,  is  no  less  curculio-proof  than 
the  Abundance  or  Ogon,  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  it  that  the  best 
of  the  Japan  plums  are  valuable  acqui¬ 
sitions  for  many  parts  of  our  country, 
and  we  are  more  than  glad  that  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  first  of 
American  papers  to  praise  them  from 
actual  experience . . 


A  Farmer’s  Family 


.S”  CRIMSON  CLOVER 

ALL  TESTED  SEEDS. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

If.  W.  DOUGHTEN,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


Crimson  Glover  Seed. 

My  crop  just  hulled.  Pure,  clean  and  bright,  $2.50 
per  bushel,  including  bags;  10  bushels  or  more  at 
discount.  Cash  with  order. 

K.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 

Deiaware-Srown  Recleaned. 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Crimson  Clover.  I  lbs.*,  sacked,  f.  0.  b 

BROWN  SEED  CO.,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


Finds  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Keeps 
the  Children’s  Blood  Pure. 

“  I  can  testify  to  the  merit  of  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  as  a  tonic  and  blood  purifier.  I  am  a 
farmer  and  have  a  family  of  children  and  I  have 
found  this  medicine  excellent  to  keep  their  blood 
pure.  I  have  found  it  makes  the  weak  strong  and 
I  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  family  medicine.” — 
C.  Gridley,  Birch  Run,  Mich. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


Primemi  PlfWflr  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
vllliljUll  U1UY01  com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
importer  of  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  in  this  country.  Prices  reduced  this  month. 


DIBBLE  IS 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Wheat. 

Over  250  acres  grown  on  the  Dibble  I  arms  this  year. 
Gold  Coin  the  heaviest  yielder  on  earth.  Eight  acres 
produced  430  bushels,  54tj>  per  acre.  Mammoth  White 
Rye,  Northern-Grown  Hardy  Crimson  Clover.  Mam¬ 
moth  Timothy.  For  catalogues  and  samples  address 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE, 

Wholesale  Seed  Grower.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y 


REACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO  , 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTO  WN,  N.  J. 


SEED  WHEATiE 

AND  OTHER  SEASONABLE  SEEDS. 
Descriptive  Price-List  upon  application. 
SIEGEL,  THE  SEEDSMAN,  ERIE,  PA. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Glen  Mary  for  $1.50. 

T  C  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N  J 


ThrrA  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES.  Write 
I  now  for  new  fall  catalogue.  It’s 

K  P  P  free  and  will  tell  vou  about  the 
L  LU  stock  we  grow  and  our  prices 

1  ESTABLISHED  1809.  150  ACHES. 

THE  GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO  , 
Box  1,005,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN. 

Get  buds  of  this  famous  REACH  direct  from  the 
originator.  The  original  tree  has  not  failed  to  bear 
a  full  crop  in  six  years.  Prices  greatly  reduced  for 
i897.  Address  J.  W.  ST  OB  EN  RAUCH,  Mexia,  Tex. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

AlUTHUH  j.  COIjIjINS,  Moorestown,  3NT.  J. 


ARE  YOU  PREJUDICED 


AGAINST  PALL  PLANTING  WITHOUT  GIVING  IT  A  TRIAL  ? 

Our  little  book  for  fall  is  free,  and  will  tell  you 
about  SUCCESSFUL  FALL  PLANTING.  “  What 


other  folks  can  do,  why  with  a  trial  may  not  you  ?  ”  Rogers  tells  the  truth  about  varieties— no  mis¬ 
representation.  Get  it  and  ‘‘Come  Out  op  the  Dark.”  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


4  THE  S.  &  H.  CO.  ▲ 

T  desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
M  line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy,  Q 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

J 


f 

t 

♦ 


Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous 

Plants,  CreenhOUSe  Stock,  Etc.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free. 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  I,  Painesville,  O: 
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Overdoing  the  Duck  Business. 

M.  E.  G.,  Stealing  Junction,  Mass  — 
I  have  been  12  years  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  and  like  it  quite  well,  although 
there  is  not  a  fortune  in  it,  as  some  of 
the  poultry  papers  would  make  it  ap¬ 
pear.  I  saw  an  article  on  ducks  by  a 
man  not  far  from  Boston,  claiming  that 
he  gets  as  high  as  40  cents  per  pound 
for  early  ducks.  I  had  them  for  sale  in 
May,  and  had  hard  work  to  get  18  cents 
per  pound,  as  the  dealers  said  that  they 
had  all  the  good  frozen  ducks  that  they 
needed.  Ducks  are  selling  now  for  12 
cents  per  pound  in  Boston.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  overdoing  the 
duck  business,  as  they  are  so  easy  to 
raise. 

That  Whitewash. 

R  ,  Kansas. — Fifty  years  ago,  the 
recipe  (R.  N.-Y.,  page  293),  went  the 
rounds  with  the  additional  statement 
that  it  was  the  kind  used  on  the  White 
House  at  Washington.  My  father 
thought  it  would  be  just  the  thing  to 
brighten  up  the  place,  so  he  put  one-half 
bushel  of  lime  in  a  barrel  in  the  wood- 
house,  poured  several  pailfuls  of  “  boil¬ 
ing  water”  into  the  barrel,  and  tried  to 
“cover  it  during  the  process”.  The  heat 
developed  was  terrific.  We  escaped 
without  injury,  but  when  that  little 
volcano  had  subsided,  the  barrel  was 
nearly  empty,  and  the  interior  of  the 
woodhouse  was  whitewashed,  but  none 
left  for  other  purposes.  We  pronounced 
that  recipe  a  daisy. 

Fertilizers  on  Long  Island. 

N.  Hallock. — Some  of  the  best  of  our 
farmers  who  plant  potatoes  largely,  say 
that  there  is  no  economy  in  using  over 
1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  and 
more  use  less  than  800  pounds.  Those 
who  used  600  to  800  pounds  this  year  in 
the  early  crop,  are  getting  better  re¬ 
sults  than  those  who  used  1,000  pounds 
from  the  fact,  I  think,  that  June  and 
early  July  were  very  dry,  and  the  larger 
quantity  burned  the  roots,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  the  lesser.  In  the  ex¬ 
periment  at  Jamesport,  L.  I.,  I  know 
that  the  1,000  pounds  gave  more  profit 
than  2,000  pounds  did,  as  the  1,000 
pounds  gave  an  increase  of  42  bushels 
in  1895  and  38  in  1896,  when  no  fertil¬ 
izers  were  used  ;  2,000  pounds  increased 
the  yield  only  two  bushels  over  the  1,000 
pounds  in  1895,  and  11  8  bushels  in  1896, 
an  increase  of  only  14  bushels  for  1,000 
pounds.  Both  seasons  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  unfavorable  for  potatoes.  That 
experiment  was  very  carefully  made, 
and  great  pains  taken  to  get  correct  re¬ 
sults.  By  that  one  experiment,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  over  1,000  pounds  of 
fertilizer  (high-grade),  are  of  little  use. 
Truckers  here,  as  a  general  thing,  use 
no  more,  as  they  find  that  they  do  not 
get  enough  more  to  pay  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense. 

“Mysterious  Barn  Fires.” 

A.  R.  P-,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. — I  am 
glad  to  notice  a  free  discussion  of  this 
important  subject.  I  hope  that  others 
will  report  authenticated  instances  of 
the  anomalous  origin  of  fires,  whether 
in  the  barn  or  other  buildings.  The 
bright  milk  can,  the  bottle  of  water,  the 
self -igniting  match,  etc.,  are  good,  and 
all  tend  to  clear  up  or  throw  consider¬ 
able  light  upon  a  subject  about  which 
all  farmers  need  to  be  well  informed. 
In  my  former  article,  I  made  no  mention 
of  spontaneous  combustion.  I  had  not 
sufficient  data  concerning  that  origin  of 
fires  to  discuss  it.  Does  any  one  know 


Are  You 

willing  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  work  ?  If  so, 
we  want  you  to  represent  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  at  your  fair  this  year.  We  want  a 
hustler  at  every  fair  in  America  this  year.  This 
is  the  time;  now  speak  quick  before  the  other 
fellow  gets  the  appointment ! 


whether  mows  of  damp  or  insufficiently- 
cured  hay  or  grain  may  develop  heat 
enough  to  start  a  fire  ?  Let  us  hear 
from  these  men,  and  all  others  who 
know  how  fires  get  started  in  queer  and 
unthought-of  ways. 

The  Honest  Tree  Agent. 

W.  S.  C.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. — I  was 
glad  to  see  C.  W.  A.  come  to  the  defense 
of  tree  peddlers,  as  we  are  termed 
through  the  papers  and  catalogues  by  a 
few  have-been  tree  agents,  some  of 
whom  most  likely  have  lied  themselves 
out  as  agents,  and  started  in,  in  another 
form,  to  fleece  the  people.  Beware  of 
the  man  who  tries  to  make  you  believe 
that  he  is  the  only  honest  one  in  the 
business.  I  have  sold  and  delivered 
nursery  stock  for  some  of  the  most  reli¬ 
able  firms  in  the  country,  and  planted  it 
alongside  of  the  often  worthless,  Cheap- 
John  stock,  and  my  stock  shows  up  by 
its  fruit,  and  will  out-grow,  out-bear 
and  out-last  the  other  every  time.  I 
sell,  deliver,  prune  and  guarantee  for  a 
year,  and  replace  free.  There  are  firms 
who  sell  good  stock  cheap,  but  do  not 
deliver  or  guarantee,  and  sell  principally 
mailable  stock.  There  are  agents  who 
sell  by  catalogue  and  plate-book,  and 
delivei  seconds,  or  refuse  stock.  These 
are  the  ones  that  injure  the  trade.  If 
the  purchaser  would  study  up  horticul¬ 
ture  and  agriculture  and  read  up  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  the  experiment  station 
bulletins,  there  would  be  fewer  dishonest 
tree  agents. 

Cattle  Flies  in  Texas. 

Prof.  M.  Francis,  College  Station, 
Tex. — We  have  very  few  flies  in  this 
country.  One  never  sees  animals  tor¬ 
mented  with  them  here  like  those  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  in  the  West  and 
Northwest.  During  nine  years’  residence 
here,  I  have  never  seen  fly-nets  on  a 
horse  or  any  occasion  for  them.  Some¬ 
times  we  are  troubled  for  a  short  time 
by  horn  flies  on  cattle.  These  stay  with 
us  only  10  to  20  days,  and  are  very 
troublesome  while  here.  The  only  prac¬ 
tical  measures  available  under  our  Texas 
conditions  are  to  allow  the  cattle  to  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  underbrush.  They  soon  learn 
to  care  for  themselves. 

We  attempted  a  trap  on  one  occasion 
without  practical  results.  Gentle  dairy 
cows  are  usually  treated  with  some  oil 
having  considerable  body.  The  plan  of 
putting  lime  on  cow  manure  to  prevent 
the  reproduction  of  the  fly  is  ridiculous 
in  this  climate.  We  have  a  large  cattle¬ 
dipping  vat  we  use  to  destroy  ticks  on 
cattle.  For  flies  it  is  much  cheaper  and 
better  to  move  the  cattle  to  brush  than 
to  use  any  kind  of  individual  treatment. 

The  Oleaster  Family. 

Prof.  J.  L  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa.  — 
Mr.  Benjamin  Buckman  reports  Elaaag- 
nus  angustifolia  peculiarly  fragrant 
when  in  bloom  In  parenthesis,  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  the  E.  hortensis  of  the 
catalogues.  With  U3,  the  E  hortensis  is 
not  hardy.  During  even  mild  winters, 
it  is  killed  back  at  the  points  of  growth. 
In  1882,  I  found  the  E  angustifolia  in  the 
Volga  region  of  east  Europe  on  the  53d 
parallel  of  latitude ;  hence  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  has  proved  hardy  all  over 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  well  out  on 
the  plains,  where  it  endures  drought  as 
well  as  severe  winter  cold.  Mr.  Buck- 
man’s  tree  came  from  our  importation. 

We  also  introduced  from  east  Europe 
another  type,  said  by  Dr.  Regel  to  be 
a  good  species,  under  the  name  of  Elseag- 
nus  sativa.  This  is  equally  hardy,  as¬ 
sumes  a  more  symmetrical  form  of  top, 
and  has  larger  fragrant  flowers  and 
larger  fruits  which,  in  east  Europe,  are 
used  for  a  sweet  pasty  marmalade 
found  in  the  Persian  markets.  Some  of 
our  students  are  fond  of  the  mealy  fruits 
of  this  species. 

We  have  still  another  species  from 
Turkestan  that  is  bushlike  in  habit, 
which  bears  still  larger  and  juicier  fruits 
like  those  of  E.  longipes  ;  but  in  foliage 
and  flowers,  it  comes  nearer  E.  sativa, 
which  is  not  hardy  with  us.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  that  the  bushy  Turkestan  species 
grafts  readily  on  seedlings  of  *Elseagnus 
angustifolia  or  sativa. 


Potash. 

plies  them  with  profit  to  himself. 


All  farmers  know 
its  value.  The  wide¬ 
awake  farmer  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance 
of  fertilizers,  and  ap- 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Save  Money  !  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  ! 


Why  not  economize  ? 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . co 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert. . .  55 
Scient  ific  Economy  Fertilizer  .>* 
Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer. .  ^ 
Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer....^ 
Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer <j 


You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 
Ammonia.  4  to  f>  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c . $22 


Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  1)4  to  2*4  p.c.  16 

Ammonia,  2)4  to  3)4  P-C.Phos. Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3)4  to  4)4  p.c.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  6  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  4)4  to  5)4  p.c.Phos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c .  18 

FOR  SAMPLES  AN1)  BOOK  WHITE 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO..  P.  0.  Box  1017. 708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  Increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  drain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Eruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  or  ops. 

t3T  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings,”  for  such  we  always  keep  In  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


■  Bfl  Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
La  I  Iwl  Ca  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  96)4  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.50  per  ton.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  In 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHLTE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO..  McAfee  Valley,  N.  J. 


MANURE  VALUE 


depends  very  largely  upon  its  being 
properly  pulverized  and  evenly  spread. 


This  can  be  done  quicker,  cheaper  and  with 
more  certainly  of  good  results  with  the 


LC  r  IWI  D  MANURE... 
rv  EL  1VI  r  SPREADER 

than  by  any  means  known.  Spreads  any  kind  of 
manure  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.  It 
saves  all  waste  from  “bunchy  spreading,”  makes  the 
manure  go  farther.  16  YEARS  on  the  MARKET. 
Largest  and  oldest  makers  of  Manure  Spreaders 
In  the  world.  Send  for  1897  CATALOGUE — FREE. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


1 

2 


cents  per  square  foot  for  a  good 
corrugated  STEEL  ROOFINC, 
for  farmers’  houses  and  barus. 
Circulars  explain  all  about  it. 
THE  BERLIN  IRON  BRIDGE  CO. 
EAST  BERLIN,  Connecticut. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Senp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York,  Pa. 


A'DAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  bfs  new  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  the  Heat 

Farm  Fence  Made. _ 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


Dompetitors  Oarry  One  Point. 

Certain  manufacturers  who  use  cheap  material* 
t  together  without  provision  tor  the  demands  or 
ture  (contraction  and  expansion)  are  able  to  pay 
ir  commiMNf oil*.  This  is  the  one  claim  lor 
ueriority  with  which  they  often  try  to  bribe 
ents  to  desert  us.  They  seldom  win,  as  a  con- 
lentious  man  will  refuse  to  handle  itiierioi* 
imls  even  for  greater  profit. 


“THE  MOST  VALUABLE  FRUIT  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED.” 

Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

TWENTIETH  EDITION. 

Revised— Enlarged— Up  to  Date. 

Contains  Over  800  Pages  and  796  Illustrations. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

READ  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT: 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  :  “  The  book  is  needed  by  every  fruit-grower,  no  matter  what  else  he 

may  have  in  his  library.” - Am.  Agriculturist  says  it  is  “  Indispensable  to  any  one  interested  in 

fruit  culture;  ”  and  Meehan's  Monthly  that  it  “  Is  the  great  text  book.” - Tub  Rural  Nbw-Y'orker 

says:  “  Every  fruit-grower  should  have  this  book.” - Garden  &  Forest  claims  that  it  is  “The  best 

manual  of  fruit  culture  which  we  have  in  America;  ”  and  the  National  Nurseryman  says.  “  No  other 
book  of  its  kind  contains  so  much  practical  information  or  so  complete  and  up-to-date  lists  of  fruits 

as  this.” - Vick's  Monthly  calls  it  “The  standard  pomologlcal  authority  of  this  country.” - The 

St.  Louis  .Journal  of  Horticulture  endorses  it  as  “Undoubtedly  the  best  book  of  reference  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  pomology,  quite  up-to-date  on  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  modes  of  fruit 

culture  and  treatment.” - The  Farm  Journal  says  it  is  “The  most  valuable  fruit  book  ever 

published.” 

Sent  Free  by  Wlall  from  the  Office  of  this  Journal  on  Receipt  of  $2.50. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10 *4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  Lne 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adi;.,’’  75  certs  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  cn  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  aU  business  communications  and  make  an  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  14  1897. 
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NEW 


BOOK 


LIST 


SEND 

FOR 

IT 


IS  NOW  READY. 

What  Do  We.  Want  Now? 

YOUR  BOOK  TRADE! 


© 


Mb  Van  Deman’s  excellent  article  on  budding 
may  be  read  by  children  all  the  way  from  13  to  90 
years  of  age.  Thousands  of  grown-up  people  do  not 
know  how  to  bud  and  graft.  Why?  Because  they 
never  learned  how.  Our  scientific  writers  are  liable 
to  forget  that  most  people  need  the  plainest  and 
simplest  instruction  in  scientific  matters.  Get  down 
to  the  level  of  the  crowd  !  Mr.  Slingerland,  in  his 
talks  on  insects,  has  a  very  happy  faculty  of  putting 
things  in  readable  shape.  The  best  way  to  show 
your  learning  is  to  make  people  understand  it. 

0 


told  that  the  present  favorable  outlook  for  wheat  is 
due  to  a  failure  in  European  crops.  It  gives  one  a 
curious  thought  in  this  connection  to  wonder  what 
our  newspapers  would  have  said  if  last  year’s  Presi¬ 
dential  election  had  gone  the  other  way,  and  Europe 
was  still  obliged  to  call  for  our  surplus  wheat. 

© 

We  are  informed  that  the  “alien  law”  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  compels  employers  of  aliens  to  pay  to 
the  county  treasurer  three  cents  for  each  laborer’s 
working  day,  originated  in  the  coal  regions.  The 
law  making  public  education  compulsory  compelled 
the  people  of  these  regions  to  build  many  school 
houses  and  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  foreigners.  This  law  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  an  effort  to  compel  aliens  to  pay  a 
fair  share  of  the  public  expenses.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  objection  to  it.  Manufacturers  and  coal-mine 
owners  object  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping 
account  with  alien  workmen.  An  Englishman  in 
Pittsburg  has  brought  suit  to  test  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  this  law.  He  claims  that  he  is  protected  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  State  can 
interfere  with  his  business  or  place  special  burdens 
of  taxation  upon  him.  It  is  a  nice  point,  and  we 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  law  be  declared  un¬ 
constitutional. 

0 


One  of  our  readers  in  the  State  of  Maine  became 
interested  in  dishorning  and,  finally,  cut  the  horns  off 
from  his  herd  of  40  cows.  It  was  a  great  success. 
The  cows  are  better  in  every  way  without  the  horns. 
Some  misguided  persons  who,  probably,  never  saw 
the  inside  of  a  cow’s  horn,  raised  a  great  hue  and 
cry  over  this  dishorning,  and  our  friend  has  now  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  a  court  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Another  Maine  farmer 
who  dishorned  his  cows  was  hauled  before  a  court 
and  fined  $5  and  costs,  as  he  foolishly  pleaded  guilty. 
We  advise  our  Maine  friend  to  make  a  fight  in  the 
courts.  The  principle  has  been  established  again 
and  again  that  dishorning,  properly  performed,  is  not 
a  cruel  operation.  Maine  seems  to  be  about  10  years 
behind  the  age  in  this  respect.  It  is  time  that  she 
rubbed  her  eyes  and  realized  that  horns  are  of  no 
more  real  value  to  a  cow  than  is  a  pistol  in  a  man’s 
pocket.  No  jury  will  convict  a  dishorner  for  cruelty 
to  animals  if  the  facts  are  all  brought  out. 


The  latest  cure  for  drunkenness  is  “  Equisine.” 
This  is  produced  by  injecting  alcohol  into  the  blood 
of  a  healthy  horse.  The  blood  is  then  drawn  from 
the  horse  and  subjected  to  a  certain  treatment  which 
produces  a  sticky  and  straw-colored  fluid.  The 
patient  is  inoculated  with  this  “  Equisine”  somewhat 
as  a  smallpox  patient  is  vaccinated.  Whether  this 
new  treatment  be  a  hoax  or  not,  the  constant  endeavor 
to  secure  some  cure  for  the  disease  of  drunkenness 
should  certainly  attract  the  attention  of  all  thought¬ 
ful  people.  It  seems  strange  that,  while  the  vast 
majority  of  people  are  hunting  for  various  cures  for 
the  disease,  so  few  of  them  should  realize  that  the 
true  remedy  is  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  liquor  that  is 
responsible  for  the  disease. 

0 

The  New  York  daily  papers  are  printing  a  singular 
advertisement  in  connection  with  the  Klondyke  gold 
fields.  Steamship  companies  offer  to  take  passengers 
from  New  York  City  to  Circle  City,  Alaska,  with  bag¬ 
gage,  for  $1,000.  These  passengers  are  to  be  delivered 
at  Circle  City  on  or  before  June  15,  1898.  The  winter 
is  to  be  passed  at  a  place  on  the  lower  Yukon  River, 
and  labor  at  cutting  wood  for  steamer  use  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  passengers.  The  $1,000  is  to  cover  transporta¬ 
tion,  board,  medicines  and  other  necessary  expenses 
up  to  June  15.  That  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  expenses  and  trouble  necessary  to  one  who 
would  dig  gold  in  Alaska.  We  venture  to  say  that, 
if  any  of  our  readers  can  raise  $1,000  in  cash  and  will 
invest  it  in  a  good  farm  outfit  east  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  he  will  stand  16  chances  of  making  fair 
returns  on  it,  to  one  chance  of  making  even  a  living 
in  Alaska. 

© 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  the  total 
exports  from  this  country  amounted  to  $1,032,001,300. 
Of  this  vast  sum,  $683,878  990,  over  66  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  represented  agricultural  products.  You  will 
notice  that  all  the  reports  of  returning  prosperity 
are  evidently  based  on  the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer  has  produced  an  abundant  crop,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  selling  the  surplus  in  Europe.  The  fact 
is  there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  in  this  coun¬ 
try  unless  the  farmer  can  do  a  fair  business.  Manu¬ 
facturing,  commerce  and  the  arts  must  languish  unless 
the  farmer  is  prosperous,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  such  a  large  slice  of  the  farmer’s  business  must 
go  to  those  who  merely  handle  his  products.  We  are 


© 

Poison  ivy  seems  to  have  given  more  trouble  than 
usual  this  year  ;  at  least,  we  have  heard  of  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  cases.  In  the  Year  Book 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  V.  K.  Chesnut 
states  that,  not  until  1895,  were  scientists  sure  just 
what  causes  the  irritation  or  poisoning.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  poison  is  a  non-volatile  oil  which  has 
been  called  “  toxicodendrol.”  It  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  even  in  the  wood  after  drying.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  washed  from  the 
skin  by  water  alone.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  readily,  and 
the  best  treatment  for  the  poison  is  to  bathe  the 
affected  part  as  soon  as  possible  in  sugar  of  lead  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol.  The  sugar  of  lead  is  added  to  the 
alcohol  until  no  more  will  dissolve.  The  resulting 
milky  fluid  may  be  rubbed  on  the  skin.  The  sugar  of 
lead  is  a  poison,  and  must  not  be  taken  into  the 
mouth.  The  poison  is  not  spread  through  the  agency 
of  the  blood,  but  spreads  along  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  so  that  prompt  bathing  with  the  wash  will  hold 
it  in  check. 

O 

\  In  the  week  ending  April  10,  there  were  imported 
into  England  1,761,524  pounds  of  condensed  milk. 
This  meant  870,000  gallons  of  whole  milk,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  serious  competition  that  the  English 
dairy  farmer  is  obliged  to  face,  because  most  of  it 
is  made  from  skim-milk.  The  European  skims  the 
milk,  makes  butter  and  sends  it  to  England.  Then 
he  condenses  the  skim-milk,  puts  it  in  cans,  and  sends 
it  also  to  England  to  compete  with  the  milk  sold  by 
the  English  dairyman.  The  plan  of  sending  frozen 
milk  to  the  English  market  has  been  given  up  because 
this  new  scheme  pays  better.  The  skim-milk  would 
not  pay  when  shipped  in  bulk,  but  when  condensed 
and  packed  in  cans,  it  finds  a  ready  sale.  An  English 
farmer  would  not  wean  his  calves  on  skim-milk  alone, 
yet  hundreds  of  English  babies  are  being  fed  on  it 
because  their  parents  do  not  realize  that  the  cream 
was  all  taken  out  before  the  milk  was  condensed. 
This  form  of  robbery  works  both  ways.  It  enables 
the  dishonest  dairyman  to  obtain  double  prices  for 
his  milk.  The  butter  goes  into  competition  with  those 
who  make  that  the  sole  product  of  their  dairy,  while 
the  skim-milk,  when  condensed,  competes  unfairly 
with  those  who  sell  honest  milk.  It  is  as  bad  a  fraud 
as  the  butterine  humbug.  English  dairymen  demand 
that  every  can  of  such  milk  must  bear  the  word, 
“  skimmed,”  in  large  letters.  Then  if  people  wish  to 


buy  it,  they  may  do  so.  This  principle  is  right.  The 
State  of  Illinois  has  declared  that  no  butterine  shall 
be  colored  to  represent  butter.  The  manufacturers 
of  this  stuff  have  decided  to  contest  the  law.  The 
result  of  their  contest  will  be  a  national  law  on  the 
lines  of  the  Illinois  State  law — and  it  will  serve  them 
right  ! 

o 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  the  daily  papers  have  re¬ 
ported  meetings  of  Kansas  people  to  protest  against 
proposed  plans  for  sending  orphan  children  from  the 
eastern  cities  to  the  West  in  search  of  homes.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that,  for  the  past  20  years,  certain  good  people 
in  the  eastern  towns  have  interested  themselves  in 
finding  homes  for  little  waifs  who  were  picked  up  on 
the  city  streets.  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
send  these  children  to  the  West,  as  it  was  considered 
a  good  plan  to  remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  scenes  of  their  early  lives.  Inquiry  among  our 
Kansas  readers  indicates  that  there  is  no  longer  much 
of  a  demand  for  such  children.  Formerly  there  were 
many  childless  people  who  were  glad  to  take  a  little 
one  to  bring  up  as  their  own.  Conditions  of  society 
have  now  changed,  and  as  one  of  our  Kansas  readers 
puts  it,  “  There  are  more  orphan  and  homeless  chil¬ 
dren  living  here  now  than  can  find  good  homes.” 
Naturally  one  would  prefer  to  take  a  child  of  known 
pedigree  rather  than  to  risk  a  waif  from  the  lower 
city  parentage.  There  are  bright  and  good  men  and 
women  who  went  there  20  years  ago  as  homeless 
waifs.  The  prairie  farms  have  given  them  strength 
of  mind  and  body.  There  is  room  for  many  more 
like  them,  but  there  are  Kansas  children,  too,  who 
must  be  considered.  We  cannot  blame  our  western 
friends  for  6aying  that  the  East  should  take  care  of 
the  orphans  and  homeless  ones  which  modern  city 
conditions  have  produced.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
true  that  there  is  most  hope  for  these  youDg  lives  in 
a  complete  change  of  environment  and  conditions. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

HAWAII. 

Well,  now,  old  Uncle  Samuel!  A  man  as  old  as  you! 

To  go  off  courting. colored  girls  across  the  ocean  blue! 

We  didn’t  think  it  of  you — there  are  inaidenB  nearer  home. 

If  you  will  go  a-courting,  sir,  what  need  for  you  to  roam  ? 

Up  North  is  sweet  Miss  Canada,  if  you  had  common  sense, 

You’d  try  to  join  your  farm  to  hers,  and  cut  down  your  expense. 
To  think  of  you  a-sighing  at  Hawaii’s  door  the  while 
The  sweet  and  thrifty  Canada  is  quite  inclined  to  smile. 

And  then  there’s  little  Cuba,  with  her  raven  eyes  and  hair, 

She  loves  you,  Uncle  Samuel,  she’s  dying  with  despair. 

The  Spanish  Don  goes  packing.  Oh,  she  has  an  eye  on  you! 

She’ll  make  your  old  age  happy— you  will  find  her  sweet  and  true 
But  you  go  courting  colored  girls?  What  ails  you  low,  old  chap? 
A  man  with  your  fine  pedigree  a  rival  of  the  Jap! 

It’s  time  your  older  daughters  came  and  told  you  to  your  face 
They  want  no  Sandwich  Islander  to  sit  in  mother’s  place. 

Rouse  up,  old  Uncle  Samuel!  Don’t  be  cute  Cupid’s  tool, 

Don’t  prove  the  ancient  saying  that  was  aimed  at  an  “  old  fool.” 
Let  Miss  Hawaii  sun  herself  across  the' leagues  of  foam. 

Don’t  marry  all  her  family,  come,  Uncle  Sam,  come  home! 

Last  call  for  sowing  turnips. 

Yes,  the  hen  thief  is  a  chicken  collerer. 

Toothache  makes  many  a  horse  “  ugly.” 

Hurry  with  the  Crimson  clover  seeding. 

Death  to  the  weed — be  that  your  creed  ! 

A  die  versified  life  is  best  for  some  poets. 

Spell  proper  time  with  three  letters— now  ! 

Barley  and  peas  will  give  fair  fodder  up  to  October. 

No  man  who  is  afraid  of  a  hoe  can  succeed  with  small  fruit. 

Weigh  your  words— but  don’t  load  the  scales  with  self  interest. 

Select  the  Bartlett  pear  with  the  reddest  cheek  for  your  own 
eating. 

The  surplus  rooster  is  a  great  success  as  a  broiler.  Otherwise 
he  is  a  spoiler. 

Yes,  my  friend,”  said  the  sour  milk,  “I  certainly  have  a  germy 
side  to  my  nature.” 

Thickly-sown  corn  fodder  is  as  yellow  as  gold— but  there  is 
very  little  gold  in  it. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  feed  corn  to  the  young  poultry  so  long  as 
they  have  plenty  of  range. 

Frost  finds  rape  too  tough  for  its  teeth.  Not  so  with  hogs  and 
sheep.  Moral — sow  Bomerape! 

Don’t  dig  the  potatoes  until  the  vines  are  entirely  dead.  The 
tuners  grow  while  there  is  a  spark  of  life  in  the  vines. 

A  STANDARD  variety  of  wheat  will  not  “  run  out”  if  you  take 
pains  to  select  plump  and  sound  seed,  and  care  for  it. 

We  picked  good  specimens  of  the  Wilder  currant  August  2, 
which  makes  29  days  of  fruiting.  This  variety  is  a  “  stayer.” 

We  notice  about  the  same  amount  of  thickly  sown  corn  this 
year.  What  a  mistake  to  raise  such  stuff.  It  is  hardly  as  thick 
as  skim-milk— yellow  and  feeble.  Corn  must  have  sun  and  air 
around  it. 

Specimens  of  the  Dikeman  cherry  kept  perfectly  until  July  30- 
in  an  ordinary  box,  received  by  mail  from  Geneva  July  19  This 
cherry  is  full  of  good  points— flavor,  late  ripening,  good  keeper, 
and  fine  appearance. 

Yes,  sir,  for  seeding  down  this  fall,  we  would  use  all  we  could 
afford  of  a  mixture  containing  three  parts  fine  ground  bone  and 
one  part  muriate  of  potash.  In  the  spring,  we  would  use,  at 
least,  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  each  acre. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  the  Indiana  Station,  has  found  that  a 
solution  of  formalin  gives,  on  the  whole,  better  results  tnan  the 
corrosive  sublimate  in  preventing  potato  scab.  This  substance 
will  not,  however,  destroy  vermin  in  poultry  houses  or  elsewhere, 
though  it  will  destroy  disease  germs. 
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WHAT  I  SHE  AND  HEAR. 

“Those  are  the  first  huckleberries  I  have  seen  in 
that  kind  of  a  package,  for  a  long  time,”  said  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant,  pointing  to  a  pile  of  square,  flat, 
tight  boxes,  holding,  perhaps,  16  quarts  each.  These 
berries  usually  come  in  baskets.  The  boxes  were  so 
tight  that  there  was  no  ventilation  unless  the  covers 
were  removed,  but  the  berries  in  one  box  that  had 
been  opened,  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  condition.  If 
the  theory  of  some  fruit  men  that  too  much  ventila¬ 
tion  is  bad  for  the  keeping  qualities  of  small  fruits  is 
true,  perhaps  the  majority  of  manufacturers  and 
packers  have  been  on  the  wrong  track  in  seeking  to 
secure  so  much  ventilation.  But  it  makes  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  what  kind  of  air  circulates  through  any  prod¬ 
uct.  Of  some  air  that  we  encounter,  the  less  the  bet¬ 
ter.  What  say  you  ? 

t  X  X 

The  apple  exporters  say  that,  from  the  reports  so 
far  received,  the  crop  in  New  England  is  below  an  aver¬ 
age,  especially  winter  fruit ;  that  in  New  York  there 
is  less  than  an  average  crop  along  the  lakes,  and  a 
fair  crop  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  In  Virginia, 
a  fair  crop,  but  very  light  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley. 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Iowa  promise  an 
average  crop.  Michigan  and  Nova  Scotia  are  below 
the  average.  Canada  promises  a  fair  crop.  Baldwins 
are  reported  light  in  all  sections,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  crop  consists  of  Russets  and  green  varieties. 
This  is  bad  for  the  exporter,  for  the  red  varieties 
take  best  on  the  other  side.  It  is  expected  that  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  will  be  sent  to  the  German  mar¬ 
kets.  Boston  and  New  York  are  the  principal  export 
points  for  this  country,  though  smaller  quantities 
are  sent  from  several  other  ports. 

t  t  X 

In  one  store,  I  noticed  a  lot  of  apricots  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  They  were  in  good  condition,  though  not  very 
highly  colored.  I  was  told  that  they  sell  very  slowly, 
because  the  Californias,  which  are  finer  looking,  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  Looks  do  go  a  long  way  toward 
selling  a  fruit.  But  the  attractive  shape  in  which  all 
the  California  fruits  are  packed  helps  greatly  to  sell 
them.  Then  their  uniformity  helps  to  hold  customers. 
They  are  all  thoroughly  assorted  and  perfectly  graded, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  work  in 
any  inferior  fruit.  The  man  who  buys  a  certain 
brand  to-day  feels  pretty  sure  that  he  can  buy  the 
same  brand  to-morrow  or  next  week,  or  next  year, 
and  get  the  same  kind  of  fruit.  This  kind  of 
work  is  what  has  enabled  the  Californians,  in  a  few 
years,  to  increase  the  sales  of  their  fruits  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  tenfold,  right  under  the  noses  of  our  eastern 
fruit  growers. 

X  X  t 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  new  tariff  law  is  the  labor 
and  delay  involved  in  computing  the  duties  on  green 
fruits,  largely  lemons  and  oranges.  The  law  says 
that  these  must  be  weighed.  The  first  cargo  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  consumed  three  days 
in  weighing,  and  required  the  services  of  something 
like  25  men  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  §200.  The 
fruits  cannot  be  sold  until  this  work  is  completed, 
and  there  is  consequent  loss  and  delay  to  the  dealers. 
In  case  of  several  cargoes  arriving  at  about  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  probability  of  great  loss  by  decay  be¬ 
fore  they  can  possibly  be  handled.  Measuring  the 
cargoes  and  thus  computing  the  weights  would  be 
more  expeditious,  but  is  illegal.  It  is  claimed  that 
fruits  vary  so  much  in  weight,  according  to  condition 
and  state  of  ripeness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  accurately.  The  present  system  is  likely  to 
occasion  losses,  besides  being  a  continual  source  of 
annoyance  to  importers  and  dealers.  The  fruit,  also, 
is  likely  to  be  damaged  in  the  extra  handling,  espe¬ 
cially  as  some  of  the  packages  must  be  emptied  to  get 
their  weight. 

X  X  t 

One  of  the  long  freight  piers  of  the  P.  R.R.  is  en¬ 
tirely  given  up  to  the  watermelon  trade.  Nearly  all 
the  melons  cume  over  that  road.  The  wide  pier  is 
several  hundred  feet  long,  substantially  covered  and 
inclosed.  On  either  side,  the  immense  floats  carry¬ 
ing  the  cars  are  drawn  up  for  unloading.  These  are 
consigned  to  many  different  firms.  Sometimes  the 
melons  are  sold  outright  by  the  car-load.  Sometimes 
they  must  be  peddled  out  in  varying  sized  lots. 
Each  dealer  has  a  space  allotted  him,  and  here  his 
melons  are  unloaded.  In  case  of  a  glut,  he  must 
hustle  for  customers.  In  front  of  the  pier,  the  street 
is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  from  the  sleek 


horses,  shiny  harness  and  capacious,  substantial 
wagon  of  the  prosperous  greengrocer,  to  the  bony 
“plug,”  dilapidated  harness  and  rickety  wagon  of 
the  wagon  boy.  The  dickering  going  on  in  a  variety 
of  dialects  is  something  wonderful,  and  any  one 
venturing  into  the  place  for  curiosity  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  importuned  on  every  side  to  buy  melons.  To 
look  at  the  great  piles  on  either  side  of  the  long  pier 
with  only  a  driveway  between,  it  would  seem  that 
there  were  enough  to  supply  the  whole  city,  even  of 
Greater  New  York.  f.  h.  v. 


Ah  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  ABROAD. 

AN  AYRSHIRE  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET. 

Among  the  interesting  sights  which  we  have  seen 
while  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  weekday  auction  sale 
market  of  live  stock  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in  the 
Ayrshire  district.  An  acquaintance  at  the  Highland 
Show  had  suggested  a  visit,  and  so  we  met  him  there, 
and  he  showed  us  about.  At  different  important 
points  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Ireland, 
each  week  is  held  an  auction  sale  of  live  stock.  This 
sale  varies  in  character,  according  to  the  region  and 
conditions.  In  Ayrshire,  the  principal  animals  sold 
are  Ayrshire  milch  cows.  At  Kilmarnock,  they  sell 
from  100  to  150  cows  each  week,  in  addition  to  butch¬ 
ers’  stock.  At  Ayr,  they  have  a  still  larger  sale  usually. 
For  about  seven  years,  an  auction  company  or  firm 
has  held  weekly  sales  in  Kilmarnock.  There  is  a 
yard  with  pens  for  keeping  stock  for  inspection,  and 
there  are,  also,  two  separate  buildings  for  conduct¬ 
ing  sales.  Cne  is  used  for  dairy  cattle,  and  the  other 
for  butchers’  stock.  Each  building  is  about  40  feet 
square.  There  is  a  ring,  a  series  of  seats  arranged  in 
amphitheatre  style,  and  at  one  end,  within  the  ring, 
the  box  for  auctioneer  and  clerk.  On  each  side  of 
this  box,  is  a  door  raised  and  lowered  by  hanging 
weights,  and  without  each  door  is  a  small  fenced 
enclosure. 

A  number  of  cows  were  in  one  enclosure,  and  as 
wanted,  one  at  a  time,  or  even  more,  was  driven  into 
the  ring  from  it,  to  be  inspected  by  the  buyers.  Each 
cow  had  a  numbered  slip  pasted  on  the  rump,  the 
number  corresponding  with  the  office  and  clerk’s 
record.  As  soon  as  the  animal  appeared,  she  was 
kept  constantly  moving  about  in  the  ring  by  a  lad 
with  a  switch,  while  she  was  inspected  by  the  buyers 
present.  “  How  much  am  I  offered  for  the  calving 
quey,  time  up  and  all  right? ’’cries  the  auctioneer. 
He  looks  over  his  audience,  and  in  a  slower  manner, 
proceeds  at  his  business  much  as  a  Yankee  auctioneer 
would,  excepting  in  descriptive  expression.  A  “  quey  ” 
is  a  heifer  in  calf,  and  “  time  up  and  all  right  ”,  means 
that  she  is  due  to  calve  within  21  days,  and  that  she  is 
well  and  sound.  If  it  is  stated  in  a  sale  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  in  calf  and  all  right,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  guar¬ 
antee,  and  that  she  will  calve  within  21  days  from  the 
time  due.  If  she  does  not,  the  buyer  can  secure  a 
shilling  (24  cents)  judgment  per  day,  after  that  date, 
from  the  seller,  until  she  does  have  a  calf.  This  is  a 
rule  of  the  market. 

The  cattle  are  consigned  to  the  auctioneer,  to  whom 
the  consignor  must  look  for  his  pay  after  the  sale. 
It  is  an  understood  rule,  that  no  animal  shall  be  taken 
from  the  yard  until  paid  for,  and  a  buyer  must  pre¬ 
sent  his  pass  at  the  gate,  showing  that  he  has  paid 
for  his  stock,  and  is  entitled  to  take  it  away  before 
he  can  leave  with  it.  If  an  auctioneer  allows  a  man 
to  go  with  some  stock,  as  may  happen  with  old  buy¬ 
ers  at  the  yard,  he  takes  all  the  responsibility,  as  the 
consignor  looks  for  his  pay  for  the  sale  at  an  early 
date.  For  remuneration,  the  auctioneer  receives 
eight  cents  for  every  §5  worth  of  sale.  When  we 
went  into  the  auction  building,  they  were  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  dairy  cattle  sale,  and  the  room  was 
comfortably  filled.  Buyers  stood  about  the  edge  of 
the  ring,  and  from  time  to  time,  some  one  would  step 
out  and  examine  an  animal.  When  the  hammer  fell, 
the  door  opposite  to  the  one  through  which  the  beast 
came,  was  raised,  and  she  was  driven  out  into  the 
other  inclosure,  and  a  new  animal  brought  in. 

I  watched  the  sale  with  much  interest.  The  cows 
were  all  Ayrshires  of  high  grade  or  purebred,  and  as 
they  came  in,  I  noted  their  apparent  quality  and  the 
prices  obtained.  This,  I  was  told,  was  a  poor  day 
with  inferior  stock  ;  yet  here  are  some  of  the  sales  : 
A  good-looking  aged  cow,  with  a  fine  type  of  udder, 
sold  for  §73  12.  Another  very  good  one  brought 
§66  50.  A  good-looking  two-year-old,  somewhat  small, 
but  of  good  dairy  type,  sold  at  §48.12.  A  poor-look¬ 
ing  cow,  due  to  calve,  sold  at  §39.  One  heifer,  of 
small  size,  but  of  good  dairy  type,  with  a  large,  full 
udder,  was  returned  unsold,  as  the  highest  bid  of 
§35.62  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  seller.  Parties  have 
the  privilege  of  refusing  to  sell,  if  the  bid  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  best  sale  of  which  I  learned,  was 
§80  or  so,  for  a  cow  of  good  quality. 

These  sales  are  patronized  by  dealers,  farmers, 
dairymen  and  butchers.  They  have  all  had  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  inspect  the  stock  in  the  pens.  The  dealers 
often  buy  in  the  spring,  place  cows  on  pasture  during 
the  summer,  and  then  sell  them  when  fresh  at  private 
sale,  or  auction  them  again  in  the  fall.  Most  of  these 
cows  are  sold  to  go  to  milk  dairies  in  the  large  cities, 
as  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  etc.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  animals  sold  and  with  the 
method  of  doing  the  business.  The  stock,  as  a  rule, 
was  of  desirable  quality.  It  was  an  exhibition  of 
what  Ayrshires  were  on  their  native  heath.  The 
value  of  the  method  lies  in  the  opportunity  for  the 
breeders  and  dealers  of  a  community  to  pass  stock 
through  a  clearing  house,  and  so  secure  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket,  or  to  have  a  chance  to  select  from  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  the  ones  which  suit  their  purpose. 
Such  sales  build  up  the  stock  interests  of  a  community 
or  region,  and  draw  in  buyers  from  a  distance,  who 
know  where  they  can  get  the  right  sort  of  stock. 

Kilmarnock  has  maintained  these  weekly  sales  now 
for  seven  years,  and  they  are  an  event  in  the  town. 
Just  before  Christmas,  I  am  told  that  they  have  very 
fine  exhibitions  of  stock,  and  good  prices  often  rule. 
Think  of  weekly  auction  sales  of  200  to  300  live  stock 
in  a  comparatively  small  town,  and  of  the  benefit  it 
must  be  to  the  farmers  of  the  community  I  They 
may  put  their  stock  into  the  sale  ring,  and  if  the 
price  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  their  option  to  with¬ 
draw  it  at  no  sacrifice,  and  no  loss  is  incurred ;  or 
they  may  sell  to  great  advantage.  Here  in  Hereford, 
England,  I  am  told  they  sell  at  auction  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  2,000  cattle  every  Wednesday,  and  the 
people  with  pardonable  pride  boast  of  their  market 
as  one  of  the  best  in  England. 

The  hills  and  valleys  of  Ayrshire,  are  covered  with 
herds  of  one  kind  of  cattle — Ayrshires.  More  uni¬ 
formly  bred,  more  useful-looking  dairy  cows  cannot 
be  found  grazing  on  any  fields.  They  are  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  this  auction  ring  was  an  Ayrshire  show. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  have  a  few 
such  rings  of  cattle  for  sale  in  America,  under  similar 
conditions.  I  am  told  that  such  sales  have  been 
tried  to  some  extent  in  Canada  and,  possibly,  this  has 
been  the  case  in  a  limited  degree  in  some  localities  in 
the  States,  but  I  feel  sure  not  on  such  a  basis  as  these 
British  sales.  It  certainly  offers  a  good  field  for  in¬ 
vestigation  on  the  part  of  some  enterprising  local 
auctioneer  firm  doing  business  in  a  good  live  stock 
region.  c.  8.  plumb. 

Hereford,  England. 


Some  of  the  daily  papers  recently  described  a  re¬ 
markable  plant  from  Venezuela  which  produced, 
instead  of  a  seed,  a  living  insect  attached  to  the 
flower  stem.  Such  a  combination  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  is,  of  course,  impossible,  though  this 
South  American  wonder  is  described  with  much  ex¬ 
actness.  It  is  suggested  as  possible  that  the  insect 
is  entrapped  while  probing  the  nectary  of  the  flower 
for  honey,  and  its  appearance  after  the  petals  of  the 
flower  have  dropped,  might  easily  lead  unscientific 
observers  to  the  impression  that  the  dead  insect  was 
developed  there,  like  a  seed.  There  is  an  innocent¬ 
looking  little  vine  in  Brazil,  known  as  the  Cruel  plant, 
which  entraps  flies  in  just  such  a  manner  ;  a  series  of 
little  notches  in  the  lower  part  of  the  corolla  hold 
the  proboscis  of  the  visiting  insect  which,  unable  to 
escape,  must  perish  miserably.  The  flower  is  not 
fertilized  by  the  captured  insect,  unlike  our  wild 
Lady’s  slipper,  which  entraps  a  bee  in  the  fold  of  its 
slipper,  and  then  compels  it  to  seek  a  different  exit, 
brushing  off  the  pollen  as  he  goes  ;  neither  does  it  eat 
flies  for  its  dinner,  like  the  gentle-appearing  Venus’s 
Fly-trap,  so  we  must  infer  that  the  Cruel  plant  is  of  a 
murderous  disposition,  and  commits  its  crimes  from 
sheer  wantonness. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

If  you  are  looking  for  information  on  how  to  build  a  -silo,  the 
Williams  Mfg.  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  the  information  if  you  send  them  your  name  and  address. 

The  Duplex  automatic  woven  wire  fence  machine  is  said  to 
weave  100  different  styles  of  fence,  24  of  which  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  catalogue  issued  by  Kitselman  Brothers,  Box  106, 
Ridgeville,  Ind.  If  interested  in  fence  building,  you  will  do  well 
to  send  for  this  catalogue. 

Tub  Hero  ensilage  cutter  made  by  the  Appleton  Mfg.  Company, 
Batavia,  Ill.,  is  equipped  with  the  Universal  carrier,  which  is  one 
of  the  strongest  features  of  the  combination.  The  carrier  is 
mounted  on  a  swivel,  and  is  easily  attached  to  the  cutter  and  by 
a  simple  shift  can  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left  at  any  desired 
angle.  All  these  changes  can  be  made  without  stopping  the 
cutter  or  involving  any  loss  of  time,  a  fact  that  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  experienced  men.  An  extra  advantage  possessed  by 
this  cutter  is  in  distributing  the  product  in  all  cases  where  the 
silos  are  filled  from  the  top. 

When  the  managers  of  the  great  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chi 
cago  wanted  to  cut  up  corn  to  fill  the  immense  silo  in  use  during 
the  fair,  they  contracted  for  the  Smalley  cutters.  They  didn’t 
want  to  take  any  chances.  They  wanted  a  cutter  that  would  hash 
up  the  ensilage  fast,  and  without  any  delays  for  repairs.  They 
got  just  what  they  wanted.  You  can  get  the  same  in  any  size  in 
hand  or  horse  power.  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  eastern  agent  for  the  Smalley  machinery.  He  is  the  successor 
of  Minard  Harder,  his  father,  and  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block  for 
business  promptness  and  integrity.  He  will  be  glad  to  send  cata 
logue  for  the  asking. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  convenient  scrapbook  for  recipes, 
noted  recently,  was  neatly  made  of 
light-colored  smooth  manilla  paper,  the 
pages  being  quite  narrow.  A  cover  of 
unbleached  crash  was  embroidered  in 
red  silk  with  a  conventional  design  and 
the  words,  “  Household  Recipes.”  The 
linen  cover  slipped  over  an  interlining 
of  pasteboard,  and  was  tied  like  a 
portfolio  with  ribbon  strings. 

* 

A  round  whisk  broom,  made  of  fine 
brcom  corn,  is  a  very  convenient  dish¬ 
washer,  preferable  in  many  ways  to  a 
dish-cloth.  It  is  very  readily  washed 
and  dried,  and  may  be  kept  much  sweeter 
and  cleaner  than  a  cloth.  There  is  no 
surer  test  of  a  housekeeper’s  cleanliness 
than  the  state  of  her  dish-cloth  and 
towels,  and  there  is  many  a  housekeeper, 
otherwise  above  reproach,  whose  be¬ 
longings  in  this  line  would  not  stand 
a  critical  examination. 

* 

In  making  skirts  of  washing  materials, 
it  is  always  wise  to  leave  two  inches 
extra  to  be  turned  under  at  the  top. 
There  is  always  the  risk  of  shrinking  in 
the  washing,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  let 
this  down  than  to  lengthen  the  skirt  at 
the  hem.  All  duck  or  linen  should  be 
shrunk  before  making  up.  Many  of  the 
readymade  skirts  are  a  sad  disappoint¬ 
ment  after  washing,  because  they  have 
gone  through  no  shrinking  process  be¬ 
forehand.  If  a  worsted  braid  is  put  on 
the  bottom  of  such  skirts,  this  should 
be  shrunk  in  boiling  water  before  put¬ 
ting  on.  In  making  the  waists  of  wash¬ 
ing  gowns,  there  should  always  be 
allowance  for  some  shrinkage.  For  this 
reason,  tight-fitting  waists  often  lose 
their  shape,  drawing  at  the  seams,  and 
a  yoke  pattern,  fitting  snugly  over  the 
shoulders,  but  looser  below,  gives  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction. 

* 

Many  growing  girls,  especially  those 
tall  for  their  age,  are  inclined  to  stoop, 
and  well-meaning  persons  often  advo¬ 
cate  the  use  of  braces  or  shoulder  straps 
as  a  means  of  correcting  this.  The 
braces  may  force  an  upright  carriage, 
but  they  do  not  give  the  wearer  any 
means  of  maintaining  it,  since  they  pre¬ 
vent  the  exercise  of  those  muscles  which 
should  be  trained  to  produce  an  erect 
figure.  Any  exercise  which  strengthens 
the  muscles  of  back  and  shoulders,  will 
aid  in  correcting  this  defect.  Tennis, 
hand-ball,  shuttlecock  and  battledore, 
or  even  a  vigorous  game  with  bean-bags, 
are  all  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Old- 
fashioned  mothers  used  to  drill  their 
stooping  daughters  in  walking  with  a 
plate  carried  on  the  head,  and  this  is 
really  a  good  practice.  High  pillows 
and  very  soft  mattresses  are  blamed  as 
an  aid  in  producing  this  defect,  and 
without  doubt,  a  flat,  rather  hard  bed 
with  low  pillow  is  preferable  for  grow¬ 
ing  children.  A  stooping,  awkward 
walk  detracts  so  much  from  the  appear¬ 
ance,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  avoid 
it,  apart  from  the  bad  effect  it  exercises 
on  the  physical  condition. 


A  KITCHEN  CHAIR. 

THE  need  of  a  comfortable  chair  in 
the  kitchen  is  too  apparent  to 
require  argument ;  but  the  housewife 
very  rarely  feels  that  she  can  sit  down 
to  her  work  of  preparing  apples,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.,  because  there  is  no  chance 
to  dispose  of  two  or  more  pans,  except 
in  her  lap.  Fig.  222  shows  one  of  the 
big  basket-bottomed  and  basket-backed 
chairs  that  are  found  so  commonly  upon 
verandas.  The  narrow,  flat  arms  are 
removed,  and  in  their  place  are  two 
broad  boards,  as  shown,  cast-iron  or 


bronze  brackets  being  used  if  necessary. 
This  will  give  two  broad  arms  or  shelves, 
one  on  either  side,  on  which  pans  and 
dishes  may  be  placed  for  convenience  in 
working,  while  the  housekeeper  is  sit¬ 
ting  down.  A  drawer  may  be  arranged 
below  the  seat,  as  shown,  which  will 
hold  many  kitchen  articles  that  should 
be  conveniently  at  band,  to  save  work. 

WEBB  DONNELL. 


A  SUNDAY  DINNER. 

Baked  Chicken 

Mashed  Potatoes  Baked  Corn 

Cucumber  Pickles 

Chocolate  Pudding  Cream  Sauce 

Coffee. 

Baked  Chicken. — After  the  feathers 
are  removed — which  should  always  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  bird  is  killed,  pull¬ 
ing  the  feathers  toward  the  tail  and  not 
scalding  to  aid  in  their  removal — if  there 
are  long  hairs  on  the  bird,  hold  care¬ 
fully  over  plain  lighted  paper.  Never 
use  newspapers  for  this  work.  When 
singed,  brush  with  a  damp  cloth  ;  then 
draw  the  bird.  Wash  the  inside  with  a 
cloth  wet  in  cold  water,  and  dry.  For  a 
bird  weighing  four  pounds,  prepare : 
Three  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one-half  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
of  pepper,  one  stalk  of  celery,  one  small 
slice  of  onion.  Mix  well,  chopping 
celery  and  onion  very  fine,  lay  lightly 
in  the  body  and  breast ;  do  not  pack  it, 
as  a  soggy  mass  is  the  result.  Sew  up 
the  openings,  skewer  into  place,  and  if 


prepared  the  day  before,  set  away  in  a 
cool  place.  When  ready  to  bake,  brush 
over  with  melted  chicken  fat,  and  dust 
with  salt,  pepper  and  flour,  the  fat  keep¬ 
ing  the  seasoning  in  place.  Lay  thin 
slices  of  fat  pork  over  the  legs  and 
breast,  fastening  with  wooden  tooth¬ 
picks.  Do  not  put  any  water  in  the 
pan,  but  instead,  some  of  the  chicken 
fat  or  pork  fat.  Water  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  boiling  point,  212  degrees  F.,  and 
water  in  the  pan  with  any  roast,  spoils 
the  flavor,  and  makes  it  little  better 
than  a  boil.  Baste  often.  Cover  liver, 
heart  and  gizzard  with  water  at  180 
degrees  F.,  and  keep  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture  until  tender.  Make  a  gravy  from 
part  of  the  fat  from  the  roasting  pan, 
using  one  tablespoonful  of  fat  to  one  of 
flour — which  should  be  browned — and 
one  pint  of  the  water  the  giblets  were 
cooked  in  ;  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  the  giblets  cut  up  fine.  Remove  the 
skewers  from  the  bird,  and  serve  at 
once,  serving  the  gravy  in  a  dish  by 
itself. 

Baked  Corn. — Two  cupfuls  of  corn, 
one-half  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-half  tablespoonful 
of  butter.  Mix  the  ingredients  in  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  cutting  the  butter  into  small 
pieces.  If  the  corn  is  very  dry,  add  more 
milk.  Cook  for  35  minutes. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — One  quart  of 
milk,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  gelatine,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla, 
one-half  cupful  of  grated  chocolate. 
Heat  the  milk  ;  add  one-half  cupful  of 
the  hot  milk  to  the  chocolate,  and  cook 


until  it  is  smooth,  adding  more  milk  if 
the  chocolate  thickens.  Stir  into  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  milk,  cover,  and  cook  20 
minutes.  Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  one- 
half  cupful  of  cold  water.  When  the 
pudding  has  cooked  as  above  directed, 
add  the  gelatine  and  sugar,  and  cook 
five  minutes  longer.  Flavor,  and  strain 
into  a  fancy  mold.  Serve  with  a  soft 
custard  or  sweetened  cream. 

[PROF.]  EDITH  F.  MCDERMOTT. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


EVERY  DAY  WISDOM. 

T  is  well  to  wear  a  clean  apron  when 
ironing  or  making  beds.  The  reason 
is  plain  to  an  observing  person. 

If  the  oven  become  too  hot  while 
baking  bread,  and  one  wishes  to  put  a 
paper  over  to  protect  it,  this  should  be 
sprinkled  with  cold  water  so  that  it 
will  not  take  fire  and,  also,  be  more 
effective. 

When  using  fly  poison,  have  a  little 
shelf  put  up  outside,  too  high  for  little 
folks  to  reach,  and  take  the  nuisances 
before  they  get  into  the  house.  It 
sticky  paper  is  used,  nail  a  piece  out¬ 
side  close  to  the  door. 

A  600D  way  to  clean  windows  is  to 
use  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene  to  a 
quart  of  tepid  water.  With  a  soft  cloth 
squeezed  as  dry  as  possible,  used  to  rub 
the  glass  and  woodwork  too,  the  effect 
is  magical;  a  fine  polish  is  obtained  with 
less  labor  than  in  other  ways. 

I  think  that  some  people  distress 
themselves  needlessly  by  trying  to  have 
an  influence  for  good  on  others.  If  they 
are  genuine  and  truly  good,  they  cannot 
escape  having  an  influence.  It  is  the 
same  with  conscientious  parents  ;  if  the 
children  see  them  doing  right  by  others 
and  are  reproved  when  they  commit 
little  acts  of  lawlessness,  they  will  take 
it  into  their  own  lives,  and  become  all 
that  could  be  desired,  simply  by  being 
with  their  parents  and  unconsciously 
copying  their  virtues.  A  good  life  is 
worth  far  more  than  a  moral  training 
with  the  tongue. 

The  fine  taste  of  a  friend  was  hurt  one 
day  by  seeing  some  dwarfed,  misshapen 
plants  standing  in  a  window.  True, 
they  did  not  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
telligently  cared  for ;  dead  leaves  hung 
here  and  there,  and  some  crooked 
branches  should  have  been  cut  away  ; 
still  the  fact  that  the  hard-worked  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  cared  for  flowers,  was 
a  very  encouraging  thought.  Flowers 
cultivate  the  finer  feelings,  and  I  am 


sure  that  those  unsightly  plants  will  be 
in  time,  replaced  by  better  specimens  in 
more  attractive  pots.  Far  better  to 
keep  some  common  plants  than  to  have 
none,  and  in  a  neglected  door  yard,  it  is 
pleasanter  to  see  a  few  hollyhocks  and 
marigolds  growing  than  to  see  the  entire 
space  given  up  to  thistles  and  mayweed. 
The  least  struggle  after  the  beautiful  is 
worth  making,  and  adds  something  to 
the  most  barren  life.  aunt  bachel 


RENOVATING  STRAW  HATS. 

A  READER  in  Iowa  asks  whether  a 
last  year’s  white  straw  hat  can  be 
renovated  and  cleaned  for  use  again.  A 
good  deal  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  hat.  If  it  is  only  slightly  soiled,  it 
may  be  thoroughly  brushed  with  a  nail 
brush  and  dry  corn  meal,  which  will  re¬ 
move  a  great  deal  of  the  dust.  All  the 
trimming  should  be  taken  off  before 
the  brushing  and,  when  replaced,  the 
hat  will  be  quite  fresh  in  appearance. 

If,  however,  the  hat  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  wear,  and  is  both  soiled  and  sun¬ 
burned,  it  is  likely  to  need  washing  and 
bleaching.  The  hat  should  be  first  well 
brushed,  and  the  wire  removed  from  the 
brim.  Then  scrub  it  well  with  a  nail 
brush,  in  a  suds  made  of  lukewarm 
water  and  white  soap.  After  this,  it 
should  be  rinsed  by  dipping  up  and  down 
in  clear  water.  If  there  are  any  ob¬ 
stinate  stains,  which  are  not  removed 
by  the  washing,  they  should  be  rubbed 
with  lemon  juice  or  diluted  oxalic  acid. 
This  acid  is  very  poisonous,  so  must  be 
used  with  care.  The  hat  is  then  dried 
in  the  open  air.  After  this,  it  should  be 
brushed  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
well  beaten  up,  which  will  stiffen  up 
the  straw.  A  wide-brimmed  hat  should 
be  dried  under  weights,  to  keep  it  in 
shape. 

If  the  straw  is  in  need  of  bleaching, 
it  must  be  put  through  a  sulphur  bath 
after  the  scrubbing.  To  do  this,  sus¬ 
pend  in  a  tight  barrel  or  box  with  a  pan 
of  burning  sulphur  in  the  bottom,  cover 
tightly,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  one 
to  two  hours.  It  will  be  wise  to  put  the 
bleaching  box  out  of  doors,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  acrid  fumes.  Another  process 
is  to  cover  the  straw  with  a  paste  made 
of  sulphur  and  sweet  milk  ;  dry  in  the 
sun  and  then  rub  off  with  a  stiff  brush. 
We  have,  also,  heard  of  a  paste  com¬ 
posed  of  vinegar  and  corn  meal  being 
used  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  a 
very  smoky  city,  a  white  sailor  hat  may 
need  cleaning  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  and  by  using  the 
processes  given  above,  the  result  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory. 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

Both  men  and  women  are  apt  to  feel  a  little 
blue,  when  the  gray  hairs  begin  to  show.  It’s 
a  very  natural  feeling.  In  the  normal  condition 
of  things  gray  hairs  belong  to  advanced  age. 
They  have  no  business  whitening  the  head  of 
man  or  woman,  who  has  not  begun  to  go 
down  the  slope  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hair  turns  gray  regardless  of  age,  or  of 
life’s  seasons  ;  sometimes  it  is  whitened  by 
sickness,  but  more  often  from  lack  of  care. 
When  the  hair  fades  or  turns  gray  there’s  no 
need  to  resort  to  hair  dyes.  The  normal  color 
of  the  hair  is  restored  and  retained  by  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 

Ayer-s  Curebook,  “a  story  of  cures  told  by  the  cured." 
ioo  pages,  free.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Striped  Hoses, 

J.  R.,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.— Are  there  any 
roses  striped  in  contrasting  colors  ?  I  have  seen 
them  advertised,  but  would  like  to  know  whether 
they  are  really  as  described. 

A  ns. — Yes,  there  are  several  striped 
roses,  one  of  those  best  known  in  this 
country  being  American  Banner.  This 
was  a  sport  from  the  carmine-pink  Bon 
Silene,  the  petals  being  striped  with 
white.  The  colors  are  not  always  very 
clearly  defined,  so  that  to  most  observ¬ 
ers,  the  flower  presents  a  somewhat 
faded  appearance.  Many  amateurs,  how¬ 
ever,  like  the  oddity  of  the  striped  roses, 
so  American  Banner  retains  a  certain 
popularity  with  them,  though  consid¬ 
er*  d  of  no  value  by  most  florists.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  solid  pink  Bon 
Silene  flower  upon  an  American  Banner 
plant,  all  such  sports  having  a  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  parent  form,  though 
the  variegated  type  is  fixed  by  propa¬ 
gation. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose. 

It.,  Kansas. — What  kind  of  soil  is  suitable  for 
the  Crimson  Rambler  rose  ?  On  our  black  prairie 
land,  it  has  a  stunted,  scalded  appearance,  while 
Mary  Washington  and  the  Empress  of  China, 
close  by,  are  making  a  rampant  growth.  A 
friend  who  has  had  one  more  than  a  year,  has 
tried  various  amounts  of  r  shade,  but  still  the 
little  sickly  bush  won’t  ramble.  So  we  conclude 
that  we  must  furnish  the  proper  soil,  or  give  it 
up  as  a  failure. 

Ans. — The  fact  that  Mary  Washington 
and  Empress  of  China  are  doing  well 
under  the  same  conditions,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  trouble  is  not  due  to 
the  soil.  Many  complaints  were  made 
last  year  of  poor  and  stunted  growth  of 
the  Crimson  Rambler,  but  in  most  cases, 
such  trouble  was  due  to  the  weakliness 
of  the  plants.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that,  in  the  eagerness  to  obtain  stock, 
many  new  plants  are  weakened  by  over¬ 
propagation,  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  some  of  the  Crimson 
Rambler  plants  sent  out  during  the  past 
two  years.  Feeble  growth  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  mildew  resulted  from  this  R. 
and  his  friend  should  see  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  selected  for  the  roses  is  well- 
drained,  and  sufficiently  open  to  give  a 
good  circulation  of  air.  If  the  soil  is 
very  heavy  and  tenacious,  it  would  be 
brought  into  better  condition  by  trench¬ 
ing.  But  if  the  other  roses  named  are 
in  precisely  the  same  situation,  the 
Crimson  Rambler  plants  are  suffering 
from  constitutional  weakness,  which 
they  may  outgrow  by  another  season. 

Monkey-Puzzle  Tree. 

L.  J.,  Hampshire  County,  Mass.— What  is  the 
Monkey-puzzte  tree?  I  have  heard  of  it  as  a 
house  plant.  What  is  its  real  name,  and  why  has 
it  received  this  popular  title  ? 

Ans. — The  Monkey-puzzle  is  a  popular 
name  given  to  Araucaria  imbricata,  the 
Chili  pine.  It  is  a  handsome  evergreen, 
with  deep  green,  stiff,  pointed  imbricate 
leaves  ;  that  is,  they  closely  overlap  one 
another  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof.  The 
tree  branches  in  a  very  angular  manner 
which,  combined  with  the  stiffiy-set 
leaves,  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
an  animal  to  climb  it ;  hence  the  name 
of  Monkey-puzzle.  In  Chili,  it  grows  to 
be  a  noble  tree  from  50  to  100  feet  high, 
but  here  it  is  seen  in  small  dimensions 
as  a  greenhouse  decorative  plant.  It 


makes  an  admirable  house  plant  for  cool 
rooms  or  corridors,  though  not  quite  so 
much  in  use  as  its  near  relation,  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Island  pine,  Araucaria  excelsa. 
This,  with  flat,  feathery  branches  ar¬ 
ranged  in  regular  tiers,  makes  a  par¬ 
ticularly  handsome  plant.  The  ordinary 
variety  is  a  rich  deep  green  in  color, 
but  there  is  a  glaucous  form,  whose  foli¬ 
age  is  shaded  with  frosty  silver.  Several 
other  handsome  varieties  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  Australasia,  all  of  which, 
while  growing  from  50  to  100  feet  tall  in 
their  native  land,  are  seen  with  us  as 
greenhouse  shrubs.  They  are  not  hardy 
in  the  northern  States,  but  their  stately 
growth,  rich  color  and  freedom  from  in¬ 
sects  or  disease,  make  them  valuable  as 
decorative  plants. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Among  popular  foliage  plants  for  the 
house,  the  Screw  pine  is  always  a  favor¬ 
ite,  both  the  comparatively  common  va¬ 
riety,  having  green  leaves  edged  with 
sharp  reddish  spines  (Pandanus  utilis), 
and  the  handsome  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
variegated  in  strongly  defined  stripes  of 
bright  green  and  ivory  white.  Complaint 
is  often  made  of  disease  affecting  Pan¬ 
danus  utilis,  the  leaves  turning  brown 
and  rusty  until,  by  degrees,  the  whole 
plant  is  affected,  finally  dying.  The 
primary  cause  of  this  trouble  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  over-watering,  resulting  in  a 
sour  and  sodden  soil,  which  destroys  the 
fine  roots.  Whenever  this  condition  be¬ 
gins  to  show  itself  on  the  leaves,  the 
amount  of  water  given  should  be  les¬ 
sened  at  once,  neither  must  water  be 
permitted  to  lodge  in  the  heart  of  the 
plant,  as  this  is  very  likely  to  cause  a 
rot  there.  The  Variegated  Screw  pine 
seems  less  susceptible  to  this  trouble 
than  Utilis,  and  its  irregular  variega¬ 
tion,  which  sometimes  produces  a  leaf 
entirely  white,  another  entirely  green, 
makes  it  very  showy  as  a  house  plant. 
These  plants  do  not  like  excessive 
heat,  a  winter  temperature  of  50  to 
60  degrees  being  sufficient.  They  should 
be  potted  in  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  leaf  mold. 

Another  of  the  less  common  foliage 
plants  for  the  house  is  the  Bowstring 
hemp  (Sanseviera  Zeylanica)  which  has 
thick,  stiff  sword-shaped  leaves,  marked 
in  irregular  horizontal  bars  of  dark 
green  and  silvery  gray.  It  is  a  very  odd¬ 
looking  plant,  and  though  it  properly 
belongs  in  a  stove  temperature,  it  is 
tough  enough  to  withstand  the  changes 
of  a  living  room,  and  may  be  plunged 
outside  in  a  sunny  situation  during  the 
warm  months.  A  light  but  fibrous  loam 
suits  this  plant  and,  like  the  Screw 
pines,  it  must  not  be  over-watered. 
This  plant  is  often  used  as  a  centerpiece 
in  large  garden  vases,  bearing  the  dry 
exposed  situation  well. 

The  aquatic  garden  will  now  begin  to 
repay  the  care  expended  on  it.  Where 
there  is  no  pond  or  stream  for  aquatic 
plants,  a  modest  home  may  be  found  for 
them  in  a  tub  or  half-barrel.  A  great 
many  water  lilies  may  be  grown  in  this 
way,  and  even  the  stately  Lotus  does 
not  disdain  such  restricted  quarters;  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  wiser  to  select  smaller 
plants.  The  Water  hyacinth  has  been 
mentioned  before  in  The  R.  N.-Y.;  this 
is  one  of  the  most  easily-grown  aqua¬ 
tics,  and  will  soon  fill  a  tub,  spreading 
very  rapidly,  and  producing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  its  pale  purple  spikes.  The 
Water  poppy  (Limnocharis)  is  another 
fine  plant  for  such  use ;  it  produces  a 
profusion  of  poppy  shaped,  pale  yellow 
flowers,  held  up  on  straight  stalks  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  preparing 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


for  such  plants,  the  tub  or  hogshead 
should  be  partly  filled  with  rich  loam, 
leaving  a  depth  of  about  12  inches  for 
the  water.  A  thin  layer  of  clean  sand 
on  the  top  of  the  earth  will  prevent  the 
water  from  getting  muddy.  The  Water 
poppy  and  Water  hyacinth  are  allowed 
to  float,  only  the  tips  of  the  roots  being 
caught  in  the  earth.  As  the  water  evap¬ 
orates,  the  tub  is  filled  up,  and  this  is, 
practically,  all  the  care  required. 

Azaleas,  placed  outside  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  have  not  ripened  their  wood  very 
much  so  far,  owing  to  the  continued 
wet.  Care  should  be  taken  that  their 
position  is  well  drained,  so  that  they  do 
not  stand  in  water.  The  pots  should  be 
lifted  at  intervals  both  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  the  drainage  is  correct, 
and  to  break  off  wandering  roots. 
Abundant  bloom  cannot  be  obtained 
from  azaleas  unless  the  wood  is  well 
ripened  during  the  preceding  summer. 

Pancratiums  or  Crinums,  sold  as 
“  Snider  lilies  ”  or  “  Peruvian  Daffodils,” 
have  finished  their  bloom  and  should 
now  be  resting.  They  are  not  taken  out 
of  the  pots,  but  merely  stood  aside  in  a 
sheltered  place,  receiving  very  little 
water,  until  the  end  of  September.  They 
do  not  require  repotting  every  year,  once 
in  two  or  three  years  being  sufficient. 
Frequent  shifts  will  excite  the  bulb  to 
exhaust  itself  in  continued  growth, 
rather  than  in  making  flower  buds. 

Some  of  the  outdoor  chrysanthemums 
are  suffering  quite  severely  from  aphis 
or  greenfly,  and  should  be  sprayed  with 
tobacco  water  or  well  sprinkled  with 
tobacco  dust.  Black  spot  is  another 
trouble  that  seems  to  be  affecting  these 
plants  to  a  greater  degree  than  usual 
this  summer  ;  the  affected  leaves  should 
be  plucked  off  and  burned,  and  if  the 
trouble  continue,  spraying  with  one  of 
the  copper  fungicides  should  be  resorted 
to.  As  the  flower  buds  show,  it  is  well 
to  remove  some  of  them,  even  though 
there  is  no  intention  of  restricting  the 
shoot  to  one  bloom.  But  if  half  the  lit¬ 
tle  buds  are  removed,  there  will  be  a 
handsomer  spray  than  where  all  are 
allowed  to  mature.  The  buds  selected 
for  removal  are  gently  rubbed  out  while 
very  tiny,  before  they  are  the  size  of 
peas.  If  a  quantity  of  soft,  fleshy  shoots 
or  suckers  have  formed  around  the  main 
plant,  it  will  be  well  to  remove  these 
also.  Chrysanthemums  under  glass  must 
have  the  side  shoots  pinched  off,  the 
plant  being  reduced  to  the  strongest 
growths.  It  is  possible  to  lift  and  pot 
some  of  those  planted  out ;  do  this  about 
the  first  week  in  September.  Let  them 
become  a  little  dry,  then  water  a  few 
hours  before  lifting.  Lift  carefully 
with  a  digging  fork,  to  avoid  losing  any 
fine  roots.  Keep  them  well  watered 
when  in  the  pots,  spraying  the  foliage 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  They  must 
be  kept  indoors  from  the  time  they  are 
potted.  The  soil  should  be  well  enriched 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  bone  dust  added. 


Without  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort.  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Harvest  Excursions! 

A  IIP  0  A  AIH  II  To  the  Farm  regions 

AUU.  0  AnU  I  /,  of  the  West,  North¬ 

er  nr  ■»  a  |i n  ni  west  and  Southwest. 
\rrl  /  /  I  Round  trip  tickets  will 

X«L'*  l  7  be  sold  on  dates  named 

OPT  RANH  Q  at  all  C.,  B.  &  Q.  stations 
Ulll.  U  HI1U  I  J,  and  at  many  Eastern 
points  at  about  half  fare,  good  for  21  days,  stop 
over  allowed  on  going  passage.  Ask  your  loeal 
agent  for  particulars. 

GO  WEST  AND  LOOK  FOR  A  HOME.  A  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  describing  NEBRASKA  sent 
free  on  application  to  P.  S.  EDSTIS,  (ien'l  Pass. 
Agt.,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R..  Chicago. 


A  FARM  LUXURY. 


With  milk  selling  in  the  country  at 
one  cent  a  quart  and  cream  in  propor¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  cheaper  or  more  de¬ 
licious  luxury  than  a  plate  of  ice  cream, 
and  there  are  no  other  people  in  the 
world  who  can  have  it  with  all  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  smoothness  and  freshness  and 
delicacy  as  can  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  This  we  know  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  many  farmers  sell  the  milk  at  one 
cent  a  quart  and  buy  ice  cream  at  30 
cents  a  quart,  and  then  take  an  article 
inferior  to  that  which  they  could  make 
themselves  right  on  the  farm.  All  you 
want  is  a  little  ice  and  a  four-quart 
White  Mountain  Freezer.  We  have 


made  arrangements  to  get  one  for  each 
of  our  readers  that  wants  it  this  month. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  a 
dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  send  his  name  and 
address  and  S3. 25  and  we  will  have  the 
freezer  sent  you  at  once,  and  the  paper 
will  be  sent  your  neighbor  for  a  year. 
This  is  the  exact  cost  of  the  freezer,  so 
you  see  we  pay  you  liberally  for  getting 
the  new  subscription.  This  freezer  is 
made  by  the  White  Mountain  Freezer 
Co.,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  we  will 
guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
This  is  an  especially  liberal  offer  and  is 
only  good  until  August  15  It  will 
positively  not  be  repeated  after  that  date 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. New  York 


-v _ VICTORIES _ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1834. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fak,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga,,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1089. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s^Colum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition.  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Homo  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

Ilf Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1,0  CIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER  COI.O. 

IWWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  ttTEEJL,  FRKXAC£S.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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August  14 


Attention,  Subscription  Agents ! 

OF  course  you  remember  that  last  week,  on  page  525.  we  made  a  remarkably 
good  subscription  offer.  You  were  told  how  you  could  earn  a  check  for  $50 
and  a  $60  Bicycle,  with  a  chance  for  a  sweepstake  premium,  by  obtaining  trial 
subscriptions  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  During  the  week  it  has  occurred  to 
us  that,  if  you  had  the  bicycle,  you  might  be  able  to  obtain  subscribers  to  better 
advantage  than  you  could  by  walking  or  driving  old  Gray.  Therefore,  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  make  another  offer  :  If  you  will  obtain  250  names,  we  will  trust  you  with 
the  bicycle,  provided  you  agree  to  go  on  and  obtain  the  other  250  names  after  securing 
the  wheel.  Of  course  we  will  send  the  check  for  the  cash  part  of  the  premium 
after  the  contest  closes  on  September  30.  But  if  you  will  send  the  first  250  names, 
you  can  have  the  wheel  as  quickly  as  the  manufacturers  can  get  it  to  you.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  the  wheel — men’s  style.  We  will  furnish  either  this  or  a  lady’s 
wheel,  as  desired.  We  will  guarantee  that  these  wheels  are  made  by  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  the  country,  and  that  they  are  perfect  in  every  way. 

Now,  friend,  here  is  a  chance  for  you  if  you  want  a  wheel.  Roll  up  your 
sleeves  and  get  right  straight  out  at  work.  Send  us  250  subscriptions  for  the  rest 
of  this  year,  and  say  that  you  are  going  to  work  for  250  more,  and  your  wheel 
will  come  rolling  to  you  without  delay.  Of  course  you  understand  the  terms  of 
this  arrangement.  We  will  send  The  Rural,  New  Yorker  the  rest  of  this  year 
for  25  cents.  You  keep  10  cents  of  this,  and  send  us  15  cents.  Therefore,  your  250 
names  will  net  you  $25  to  start  with.  Then  you  have  a  $60  bicycle  on  which  to 
ride  while  chasing  the  other  250  subscribers.  When  you  have  run  these  men  down, 
you  will  have  $25  more  in  commissions,  and  we  are  to  send  you  $50,  $40  or  $30, 


according  to  your  rank  in  the  size  of  your  club.  In  addition  to  this,  you  have  a 
chance  to  secure  a  share  of  the  extra  $100. 

Now,  friends,  we  wish  that  you  would  write  and  tell  us  what  more  you  want. 
You  see  that  we  are  disposed  to  give  you  every  possible  chance  and  every  advan¬ 
tage  to  get  hold  of  the  wheel  and  the  cash.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that, 
if  you  have  never  done  any  work  for  us  before,  and  if  you  are  not  known  to  us, 
we  will  want  to  have  references  before  sending  the  wheel,  to  make  sure  that  you 
will  go  on  with  the  work  after  you  secure  it.  Our  old  friends  and  agents  who  have 
worked  so  faithfully  for  us  in  the  past,  do  not  need  to  send  references  because,  so 
far  as  we  know,  all  subscription  work  done  by  them  has  been  satisfactory. 

This  is  what  we  will  do  toward  securing  a  wheel  for  you — will  you  do  the 
rest?  We  pause  for  a  reply,  and  we  do  hope  that  that  reply  will  come  in  the 
shape  of  a  good  big  list  of  trial  subscriptions.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  go  on 
and  tell  you  anything  about  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  human  being  in  this  country  who  will  deny  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  at  25  cents  is  just  about  the  greatest  bargain  that  ever  was  known  in 
agricultural  journalism.  Why,  it  is  worth  that  much  to  your  wife  to  put  on  the 
pantry  shelves,  let  alone  the  vast  amount  of  information  which  you  can  glean  out 
of  it  before  it  is  needed  for  that  purpose.  Some  member  of  your  family  wants  a 
wheel.  We  do  not  mean  that  you  need  any  more  wheels  in  your  head,  but  you 
want  a  wheel  that  is  going  to  take  you  over  the  roads  right  up  to  the  town  of 
“Get  There”.  We  take  it  for  granted,  also,  that  a  small  bit  of  cash  would  not 
be  out  of  place  in  your  home.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have  a  place  on  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  that  ought  to  be  filled.  See  if  we  cannot  put  these  wants  together.  We 
have  done  our  share — now  we  are  waiting  for  you. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


A  FEW  BOOK  NOTES 


We  saw  a  grown-up  man  the  other 
day  who  was  so  busy  reading  Robinson 
Crusoe  that  he  nearly  forgot  to  get  off 
when  the  train  stopped  at  his  railroad 
station.  That  man  had  lived  nearly  45 
years  without  reading  that  great  book. 
He  ought  to  be  a  happy  man  if  he  has 
been  unable  to  read  the  great  classics  of 
the  English  language.  What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  treat  he  has  in  store.  What  hours 
he  will  spend  with  Shakespeare,  Dickens, 
Irving,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Longfel¬ 
low  and  all  the  rest  of  the  great  men  of 
letters.  We  sometimes  hear  people  say 
that  they  did  not  acquire  the  reading 
habit  while  they  were  young,  therefore 
they  did  not  read  good  books.  Now 
they  think  that  they  are  too  old.  What 
a  mistake  that  is  !  Their  very  age  and 
experience  will  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  reading.  It  is,  certainly,  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  to  have  so  much  good  read¬ 
ing  ahead  of  you. 

That  is  true  also  of  agricultural  books. 
Our  readers  would  be  surprised  to  see 
how  the  better  class  of  rural  books  are 
being  sold*.  We  have  just  sent  a  copy  of 
The  Fertility  of  the  Land  to  one  of  our 
subscribers  in  Bombay,  India.  He  is 
talking  now  of  Storer’s  Agriculture. 
One  farmer  has  just  bought  a  $20  outfit 
of  farm  books  for  his  sons,  and  another 
is  figuring  on  a  lot  that  will  cost  $60. 
Some  of  these  men  are  just  beginning  to 


realize  that  a  new  era  in  farm  literature 
has  arrived,  and  that  real  and  true  rural 
books  are  now  being  printed. 

This  little  note  from  a  reader  in  Mis¬ 
souri  shows  how  people  are  acting  : 

The  nursery  book  I  bought  of  you  several 
years  ago  is  Al.  I  have  learned  to  bud  and 
graft,  and  could  start  a  nursery  should  I  wish. 
The  book  is  by  L.  H.  Bailey — a  fine  little  book 
worth  the  price  many  times. 

This  man  is  now  ready  for  the  American 
Fruit  Culturist,  by  Thomas,  which,  cer¬ 
tainly,  ought  to  be  found  in  every  home 
where  fruit  growing  is  made  a  part  of 
the  farm  business.  Prof.  Bailey  has 
written  a  new  book  on  fruit  culture,  and 
there  are  dozens  of  volumes  that  are 
sound  and  practical.  Good  books  are 
good  friends.  The  It.  N.-Y.  did  not  take 
up  the  book  business  expecting  to  make 
any  great  amount  of  money  out  of  it,  but 
we  feel  that  many  of  these  farm  books 
will  prove  useful  and  valuable  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  paper. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  MAINE. 

I  have  for  plums,  Moore’s  Arctic,  Lombard, Mari¬ 
anna,  Burbank,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Niagara,  Reine 
Claude,  Red  June,  Abundance,  Chabot,  and  Ger¬ 
man  Prune;  for  gooseberries,  ludustry,  Lanca¬ 
shire  Lad, Red  Jacket,  Pearl,  Downing, and  Smith’s 
Improved;  for  pears,  of  the  new  kinds,  Willard, 
Idaho,  and  Keiffer.  The  Abundance  plum  has  been 
set  three  years;  no  fruit  as  yet,  but  the  trees  are 
thrifty  and  do  not  winterkill,  although  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  sometimes  20  degrees  below  zero.  The 
aphides,  that  are  badly  afflicting  the  Lombard 
and  Moore’s  Arctic,  do  not  touch  the  Japan  sorts. 


Moore’s  Arctic  is  a  medium  thrifty  tree,  also 
Marianna,  which  stood  our  cold  winter  all  right, 
although  I  was  afraid  they  would  not;  they  have 
made  a  good  growth  this  summer.  Pond’s  Seed¬ 
ling  lived  through  the  winter  alive  to  the  tips, 
and  has  made  a  great  growth  this  summer. 
Niagara  is  a  thrifty  tree,  but  a  poor  bearer. 
Reine  Claude  killed  back  some,  but  is  coming  on 
well  now.  Red  June,  set  last  spring,  is  making 
a  great  growth  of  wood,  as  is  Chabot.  I  take 
great  interest  in  my  little  plum  orchard  of  50 
trees,  and  am  testing  them  for  myself  to  see  what 
kinds  do  the  best  here,  and  am  doing  the  same 
in  gooseberries. 

The  Industry  is  doing  well  for  me,  bore  quite 
heavily  this  year,  and  has  had  no  mildew  as  yet. 
The  crop  has  been  in  the  preserving  jars  about 
three  weeks.  Smith’s  Improved  bore  well  for  the 
second  year,  and  is,  I  think,  a  good  kind.  I  shall 
set  more  this  fall.  I  am  in  favor  of  fall  planting 
every  time,  a9  I  have  far  better  results  as  to  the 
plants  living,  and  they  make  so  much  better 
growth  the  next  season.  The  Lancashire  Lad 
gooseberry  bore  a  very  few  large  berries.  Pearl, 
Red  Jacket,  Downing,  and  others  have  not  fruited 
as  yet,  but  are  thrifty,  with  no  mildew. 

I  have,  within  the  past  month,  made  a  trip  of 
150  miles  through  the  farming  region,  and  find 
the  fruit  prospect  outside  of  pears  very  poor. 
Apple  trees  are  in  bad  shape,  and  numbers  are 
dead.  In  one  orchard  on  flat  land  that  I  saw 
which  contained,  perhaps,  100  trees,  at  least  25 
were  dead.  I  went  with  the  owner  thinking  that, 
perhaps,  I  could  And  the  reason  of  the  trees 
dying,  but  could  not,  unless  it  was  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  rains  last  spring.  The  trees  were  six  to 
eight  inches  through,  and  were  smooth  and 
thrifty  looking,  with  the  exception  of  no  leaves. 
My  own  apple  trees,  although  not  dying,  are  not 
thrifty,  and  the  foliage  is  dying  on  some  branches 
and  looks  curled  and  poor. 

I  am  testing  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potatoes 
sent  me  against  the  Early  Norther  and  Early 
Oxford.  I  will  send  a  report  later.  Haying  is 
late,  and  plenty  of  poor  hay  will  be  homed 
Potatoes  aud  hoed  crops  are  looking  well.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  wish  that  I 
had  taken  it  before.  s  l.  p. 

Bath,  Me. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER.  CELERY 
AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  my  market  garden,  my  rotation  of  crops  is 
strawberries,  followed  the  same  year  by  late  cel¬ 
ery.  The  next  year,  the  ground  is  set  to  early 
celery,  and  the  next  year  to  strawberries  again. 
In  this  rotation,  I  think  that  I  have  found  a  place 
for  a  catch  crop  of  Crimson  clover,  which  will 
make  a  cover  crop  during  the  winter,  and  also 
add  plant  food  to  the  soil  and  reduce  the  fertil¬ 
izer  bill.  To  grow  marketable  crops,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable 
manure  to  my  land  each  year.  As  I  had  to  buy 
the  manure,  draw  and  spread  it,  this  was  a  heavy 
expense  to  me.  In  one  ton  of  manure,  as  it  will 
average,  there  are  said  to  be  25  pounds  of  plant 
food.  The  remainder  is  vegetable  matter,  the  use 
of  which  is  to  furnish  the  soil  with  humus.  Of 
course,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  grow  it  on  the  soil 
just  where  it  is  wanted,  in  the  form  of  clover,  and 
also  get  the  nitrogen  in  the  clover  at  a  very  small 
cost.  About  August  1,  I  shall  commence  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  early  celery.  As  fast  as  the  ground  is 
cleared,  to  October  1,  I  shall  sow  it  to  Crimson 
clover.  If  there  be  sufficient  moisture  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  it  will  germinate  and  start  to 
growing  very  soon,  and  on  the  rich  garden  soil 
grows  so  rapidly  that  it  will  make  quite  a  large 
growth  before  cold  weather.  If  it  winterkill,  it 
will  be  worth  much  more  than  it  costs  as  a  cover 
crop  and  fertilizer.  If  it  survive  the  winter,  I 
shall  commence  to  plow  it  under  when  it  is  a  few 
inches  high,  and  set  the  ground  to  strawberries, 
using  no  other  fertilizer  except,  perhaps,  a  little 
commercial  fertilizer  in  the  rows.  The  next  win¬ 
ter,  the  strawberries  will  be  mulched  with  stable 
manure,  which  will,  also,  make  the  ground  rich 
enough  for  the  crop  of  celery  to  follow.  By  this 
plan,  the  manure  is  used  as  a  mulch  for  the 
strawberries,  and  is  applied  only  every  alternate 
year,  instead  of  every  year  as  before.  If  the 
strawberries  did  not  require  mulching,  it,  per¬ 
haps,  would  be  cheaper  for  me  to  use  only  clover 
and  commercial  fertilizers. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  living  on  a  dairy  farm, 
the  rotation  of  crops  was  corn  for  ensilage,  oats 
and  clover.  The  stable  manure  was  applied  as 
a  top-dressing  to  the  clover  which,  after  about 
two  crops,  was  cut  and  the  ground  was  planted 
again  to  corn.  The  plan  I  have  in  the  market 
garden  is  somewhat  similar,  for  the  manure  is 
used  to  mulch  and  furnish  food  for  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  instead  of  the  clover,  and  the  two 
crops  of  celery  take  the  place  of  corn  and  oats  in 
the  rotation.  But  the  Crimson  clover  may  be  so 
used  as  a  catch  crop  that  a  garden  crop  may  be 
taken  from  the  ground  every  year.  Where  the 
two  crops  of  celery  are  not  grown  on  the  same 
ground  in  one  year — and  in  the  method  of  close 
planting  which  I  practice  it  cannot  be  well  done 
— I  think  this  plan  of  seeding  the  fields  where 
early  celery  has  been  grown,  will  be  of  great 
value  to  celery  growers.  When  celery  is  grown 
every  year,  perhaps  the  ground  could  not  be  put 
in  good  condition  for  setting  plants,  if  a  large 
growth  of  clover  is  plowed  under.  Then  so  much 
green  clover  in  the  soil  might  decompose  so 
slowly  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  early 
celery. 

My  plan  of  plowing  the  ground  when  the  clover 
has  made  only  a  small  growth,  from  what  I  have 
learned,  I  think,  is  the  better  one.  Much  has 
been  written  about  growing  Crimson  clover  on 
the  farm,  but  I  have  read  little  about  its  use  in 
the  garden.  In  many  gardens,  early  crops,  such 


as  peas,  early  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  beans,  etc., 
are  taken  off  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
ground  left  to  grow  to  weeds  the  rest  of  the  year. 
A  much  better  way  is,  as  soon  as  an  early  crop 
is  removed,  to  seed  the  ground  to  Crimson  clover 
immediately.  Strawberry  beds  which  are  not  to 
be  fruited  another  year,  and  on  which  a  late  crop 
has  not  been  planted,  should  be  at  once  plowed, 
finely  harrowed,  and  Crimson  clover  sown. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  jenkins. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S  FIRST 
REPORT. 

In  common  with  many  other  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  I  last  spring  sent  for  a  tuber  of  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  potato.  On  its  arrival,  the  scales 
figured  its  weight  at  just  two  ounces.  It  was  then 
placed  in  an  empty  glass  fruit  jar  to  make  sure 
that  neither  rats  nor  other  depredators  could  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  slumber  of  the  distinguished  vis¬ 
itor  in  an  upper  berth  of  our  comfortable  cellar. 
As  planting  time  drew  near,  the  potato  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  greenhouse. 
Here  it  had  to  remain  somewhat  longer  than  I 
had  intended,  owing  to  a  very  backward  spring. 
Nice,  stubby  sprouts  made  their  appearance,  and 
I  found  that  there  were  10  eyes  in  all.  The  potato 
was  cut  into  as  many  pieces,  and  these  were 
planted  the  usual  distance  apart  in  soil  of  only 
medium  fertility  and  sandy  loam  in  texture.  The 
weather  continued  cool  and  frosty,  and  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  the  10  plants  had  to  be  covered 
with  stone  jars  to  prevent  their  being  bitten  by 
frost.  The  growth  was  very  rapid,  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  bloom  surprisingly  soon.  No  seed  balls 
were  formed,  and  the  bloom  vanished  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  came  while  the  plants  grew  apace. 
The  tillage  they  received  was  rather  less  than 
they  deserved,  but  my  object  was  to  test  them 
under  average  conditions  of  field  culture,  and  not 


The  murderer  who,  at  dead  of  nig 
creeps,  stealthily  out  to  bury  the  dead  and 
mangled  body  of  his  victim  inspires  men 
with  horror  and  dread.  There  is  a  murderer 
abroad  who  yearly  slays  one-sixth  of  all  the 
human  race  who  go  down  to  untimely  deaths. 
This  dread  monster  is  called  consumption. 
The  approach  of  consumption  is  slow  and 
insidious.  First  there  is  a  slight  disorder 
of  the  digestion.  The  appetite  is  poor  and 
the  nourishing  properties  of  the  food  are  not 
properly  assimilated.  The  blood  becomes 
thin  and  impure.  The  body  begins  to  starve. 
Old  tissues  of  the  body  are  not  properly  re¬ 
placed  by  new.  The  lung  tissues  are  not 
properly  nourished  and  are  inert  and  half 
dead.  In  this  condition  they  offer  a  good 
soil  for  the  germs  of  consumption  which 
invade  and  attack  them. 

This  operation  is  promptly  reversed  by 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It 
invigorates  the  digestion  and  appetite  and 
makes  assimilation  perfect.  It  builds  up 
and  purifies  the  blood.  It  makes  new  and 
healthy  tissue  to  replace  the  old,  inert  mat¬ 
ter  which  it  causes  to  be  carried  off.  It 
drives  out  all  disease-germs.  Thousands  of 
cases  given  up  as  hopeless  have  been  cured. 


Miss  Laura  Piersel,  of  East  Bethlehem,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  must  write  you  tel¬ 
ling  you  of  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the  use 
of  your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  Last  sum¬ 
mer  my  friends  thought  I  was  surely  going  into 
consumption,  and  having  tried  doctors  with  no 
satisfactory  results  and  hearing  your  medicine  so 
highly  spoken  of,  I  took  one  bottle.  My  cough 
left  me  together  with  all  the  distressing  symp¬ 
toms,  and  in  fact  the  cure  seemed  almost  mirac¬ 
ulous  to  all  who  saw  me.” 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  tiny, 
sugar-coated  granules  that  are  an  unfailing 
and  permanent  cure  for  constipation. 
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to  make  the  most  of  them  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions  of  forced  growth,  as  such  anoma¬ 
lies  cannot  be  attained  in  every-day  practice. 
Had  I  another  potato,  I  might  have  tried  the  pos¬ 
sibilities,  but  with  only  the  one,  I  deemed  it 
advisable  to  ascertain  the  certainties.  Unlike 
other  localities,  ours  rather  suffered  for  want  of 
rain  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  most 
effective. 

On  July  26,  I  dug  the  potatoes,  as  the  decaying 
vines  indicated  maturity.  The  plants  averaged 
five  tubers,  and  beautiful  specimens  they  are. 
Out  of  the  lot,  only  three  could  be  said  to  be  of 
unmerchantable  size.  In  other  words,  94  per  cent 
were  merchantable  and  only  six  per  cent  not  so. 
I  weighed  the  lot  and  found  that  I  had  eight 
pounds  and  thirteen  ounces.  Not  a  large  load  to 
haul  to  market,  but  quite  a  burden  for  even  a 
hungry  stomach.  As  weight  and  bulk  are  com¬ 
parative  matters,  let  us  see  what  this  yield  of  141 
ounces  means  on  a  larger  scale.  First,  we  see 
that  I  got  a  return  of  70*4  ounces  for  every  ounce 
planted.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  needed  to 
plant  an  acre  depends  upon  many  circumstances, 
such  as  distance  apart,  number  of  eyes  to  a 
potato  and  the  manner  of  cutting  the  potatoes  for 
seed.  But  on  the  assumption  that  eight  bushels 
are  a  fair  average  quantity,  at  the  rate  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  has  yielded  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  we  find  that  the  yield  per  acre  would  be 
70 *4  times  8,  or  564  bushels.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  seed  potatoes  used  were  double  the  size 
and  weight,  we  would,  of  course,  have  only  one- 
half  as  many  eyes  per  bushel,  one-half  as  many 
plants,  and  one-half  the  yield.  But  even  282 
bushels  per  acre  would  be  a  crop  which  few 
farmers  would  despise.  j.  c.  8. 

Ore  Banks,  Va. _ 

SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

Fruits  in  Berrien  County,  Mich.— Berries  of 
all  kinds  have  been  very  low  in  price  here  this 
season.  Strawberries  and  black  raspberries 
have  paid  the  grower  less  than  one  cent  per 
quart  after  paying  for  crates,  picking,  freight 
and  commission  for  selling.  The  peach  crop  will 
be  about  half  a  crop.  l  a. 

A  Promising  New  Strawberry.  —  The  most 
promising  strawberry  that  I  have  seen  this  year 
is  the  Hunn  Seedling,  originated  by  Mr.  Hunn 
while  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  It  is  large,  uniform  shape,  fine,  bright 
color,  very  firm,  good  flavor,  very  late,  and  a 
rank,  healthy  grower.  It  does  well  at  the  Station 
on  very  heavy  soil,  at  Middle  Hope,  Orange 
County,  on  a  dry  grape  soil,  and  with  me,  on  our 
light  but  not  sandy  Long  Island  soil.  It  sells  in 
the  market  several  cents  above  any  of  Mr.  Barns’s 
other  varieties.  I  shall  plant  more  than  of  any 
other  variety  next  year.  n.  HALLOCK. 

A  Kansas  Note.— Up  to  date,  everything  is 
prosperous.  Very  dry  and  hot,  yet  good  breezes. 
Corn  is  doing  well,  and  promises  a  large  crop 
unless  dry  weather  should  continue.  The  last 
year’s  crop  of  corn  was  abundant.  Corn  is  low, 
14,  17  and  20  cents  per  bushel.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  with  all  the  abundance  any  over-produc¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  a  demand  for  corn,  and  there 
are  hundreds  that  are  needy,  even  in  this  land  of 
plenty.  The  days  of  prosperity  have  not  yet 
dawned  on  us.  Business  is  dull,  very  dull.  We 
live  in  a  pleasant  village  of  200  inhabitants, 
located  on  the  Waukarusa,  19  miles  from  the 
State  capital,  Topeka,  and  21  miles  from  Law¬ 
rence,  an  early  capital.  The  valley  is  as  rich  as 
Egypt  as  to  soil,  and  to  him  who  cultivates  cor¬ 
rectly,  there  is  always  plenty.  Had  we  some  of 
the  careful  workers  found  among  your  readers, 
this  rich  soil  would  astonish  the  world  in  produc¬ 
ing  vegetables,  fruits,  or  field  crops.  The  crop 
of  berries  is  abundant  and  fine-flavored,  and 
large  in  size.  Peach  and  apple  trees  are  bending 
under  their  loads  of  fruit.  Farm  land  at  present 
can  be  had  at  low  prices,  for  cash.  Should  pros¬ 
perity  come  as  anticipated  by  many,  large  prices 
will  be  realized,  for  this  is  a  land  that  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  live  in.  This  is  a  great  milk  country.  We 
have  one  of  the  finest  cheese  factories  in  the  State. 
Richland,  Kan.  j.  w.  c. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  August  7,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  ohotoe . i  35®  _ 

Medium,  choice . 1  io@i  15 


Fea,  cnoice. . . 

Medium  or  Pea,  oommon  to  good . 

White  Kidney,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 

Black  Turtle  soup . 

...1  5U@i  80 

Yellow  Eve  choice . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bhla.,  per  bushel 
Rags,  per  bushel . 

90 

BUTTER— NEW. 

dreamery,  Western,  exirai,  per  lb  . 

Western,  first* . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . . . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  hall-firkin  tubs,  fanoy . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . . 

...11  @14 
...14  @- 
...12)4013 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “Best  Ever  Made.” 
lor  full  lnformation.also  best  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Ciover-huller,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag).  Land-roller,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D.  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  V. 

J Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Weatern  imitation  creamery,  extras . 12  @12)4 

Firsts .  . 10)4911 

Seconds .  9)4@10 

Western  factory,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts .  9)4@1U 

Seconds . . .  8)4@  9 

Thirds .  7  @8 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State,  full  oream,  large,  choice .  794@— 

Good  to  prime .  6**@  7 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5*4®  - 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  ®4 

Full  skims .  .  2)4®  3 


EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  do*  16  0  — 
State&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  14  @  — 


Western,  choice .  13  @ 

Or  her  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 2  40  (S3  00 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . I  80  @2  25 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  00  @1  35 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb .  6  @— 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  6943 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  5!'4@  5)4 

Common,  per  lb .  4  ®  5 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  194®  2)4 

Southern,  sundried.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried.  quarters .  2)4@  3 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1)4@  194 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb . 1)4®  194 

Peaches,  8undried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  9)4@10 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Sundried,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895.  per  lb . —  ®— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  hand-picked,  per  bbl  . 1  f0®2  25 

Windfall,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Apricots,  N.  Y.  State,  per  6-lb  basket .  10@  15 

Blackberries,  per  quart  .  4®  9 

Currants,  per  quart .  2@  5 

Grapes,  per  carrier .  50@2  00 

Huckleberries,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Peaches,  Southern,  per  carrier . 1  0U@2  50 

Jersey,  oer  basket .  25®  1)0 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  76@l  25 

Maryland,  per  basket  .  40@1  00 

Pears,  LeConte.  per  bbl . 1  60@3  50 

Keiiter,  per  bbl . 1  7532  50 

Ba>t:ett.  per  obi . 2  00@3  00 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  pec  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Cooking  kinds,  oer  bbl .  1  00@1  60 

Pineapple-.,  per  100 . 3  00@6  00 

Piums,  Wild  Goose,  per  quart .  4®  5 

Botan.  per  carrier  . 1  26®  1  50 

Raspberries,  per  quart .  2@  6 

Muskmelons,  per  baskot .  30@  75 

Norfolk.  Christina,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  50 

Cantaloupe,  per  bbl .  7fc@l  00 

Watermelons,  per  100 . 8  00322  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 84  @— 

Rye . 42  @46 

Barley  feeding . 28  @32 

Barley  malting . 36  @38 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buck  wheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 32  @  — 

Oats . 21  @— 

GRASS  8HED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50®  9  00 

Tlmothr .  2  85®  4  00 


HONEY. 


State,  white  olover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)4®  5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  5)4 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 60  @— 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @76 

No.  2 .  70  @72)4 

No.  3 . 60  @66 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 60  @56 

Salt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

8hort  rye . 55  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  8tate,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7)4®  8)4 

Medium  to  prime .  6)4®  6)4 

Medium  to  prime . —  ~@— 

Old  olds .  2  @4)4 

Pacific  Coast,  orop  of  1896,  choice . 10  @10)4 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  6  @  7)4 

German,  1896 . 18  @23 

MB  ATS— DRESSED , 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  8)4®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  &  H)4 

Small,  per  lb .  5  &  6)4 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  6)g 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

126  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  394®  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  294@  3 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new,  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  5)4@  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Southern,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

N.  C.  Red  sweet,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Bouthern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 2  76@3  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  7)4®  8)4 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  40  @  70 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  0  9 


Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  10  @  12 
Phila.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  13  @  14 


Western,  per  lb  .  8  @  10 

Fowls,  State  <Sc  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  ~@  9 

Old  cooks,  per  lb .  6  @  5)4 

Ducks.  Eattern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Geese,  Eastern .  .  13  @  ie 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dor . 1  50  @1  75 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  12  @1  2a 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  75  ®1  00 


Are 
You 
Going 
to  the 
Fair? 


If  so,  we  want  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  you  to  represent 


( 

t 


) 


The  Rural  New-Yorker , 

and  take  subscriptions  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  for  25  cents. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  before  some 
one  else  gets  the  appointment. 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  local,  per  100  bunches . 1  60@2  00 

Cabbage,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  00 

Ca’rots,  local,  per  10J . 1  60@2  Ol 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  —  ®  - 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  35®  43 

Small  to  medium,  per  doz .  10®  30 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  iOO . 1  Ot@l  75 

cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  basket .  40®  60 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @ 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75@l  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  0(@1  50 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  l.OCO . 1  60@2  10 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  50@  65 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Liocal,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag . 1  (0@1  50 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  2  0C@3  00 

Onions,  N.  C.  and  Va.,  per  obi . 2  00@2  25 

Eastern  Shore  per  basket . 1  00»  1  12 

Jersey,  per  bbl . . 1  60  ®2  75 

Orange  County  Red,  per  bag . 1  75@2  26 

Peas,  per  bag  .  76@1  75 

Peppers,  South  Jersey,  per  bushel  orate....  40@  65 

8plnaoh.  Norfolk  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate .  75®1  25 

Yellow,  per  barrel .  60@1  00 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  wax,  per  bag . 1  60@2  00 

Jersey  wax.  oer  )4  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey.  Acme,  per  box....  75@1  26 

Jersey,  per  box  .  4tl@  60 

South  Jersey,  per  box .  40@  65 

Turnips.  Russian,  per  bbl .  60®  76 

White,  per  100  . 3  00@3  50 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  XXX . 26  @— 

XX  and  above . 23  @25 

X .  22  @23 

Michigan.  X  and  above . 19  @— 

No.  1 . 22  @- 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fino . 36  @45 

Soring,  med . 35  @87 

Fall,  fine . 33  @34 

Call  fom la,  scoured  basis,  spring  Northern. 40  @43 

Southern . 37  @42 

Fall  ...  23  @33 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 37  @41 

Valley  . 31  @38 

Territory  Staple,  scoured  oas's  .  . 40  @47 

Kentucky.  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing  19  @2 3 

Clothing . 8  @22 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22.814  oans  of  milk. 
143  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  628  oans  of  oream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  11.11  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES 

PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  Of  the  GARDEN  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  011  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  1  2th  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Wo  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER.  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Oansevoort  Bank 


HEALTHY  FARM-RAISED  FOWLS. 

Barred  P.  Rock  Hens.  $1  each:  Indian  Game  Cocks, 
$2.50  each:  Indian  Came  and  P  Rock  cross, Cockerels 
and  Pullets,  $1  each ;  trio,  $2.50:  six.  $4. 

P.  G.  DOUGLAS,  Oakton,  Va. 


Drink  Pure  Water. 


Best  on  earth  for  wells  and  cisterns.  Will  purify 
a  foul  well  <  r  cistern  In  throe  davs  or  money  refunded. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket 
is  “  not  in  It  ”  with  this. 
Just  the  thing  for  sum¬ 
mer  residences  where 
wells  are  not  used  con¬ 
stantly.  Draws  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  min¬ 
ute  No  tubing  to  rust. 
Will  not  freeze.  Buck¬ 
ets  drain  themselves 
Si  ands  the  cold  weather 
with  thermometer  40 
degrees  below  zero  No 
attachments  below 
platform.  Can  be  set 
u  •>  in  15  minutes.  Makes 
bad  water  good  and 
good  water  better. 
Saves  its  cost  In  doc¬ 
tors’  bills  every  year 
Circulars  and  prices  on 
application. 


ROSS  BROTHERS, 

158  to  164  Front  St., 


fumfits nr auaikul  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al¬ 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  It  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 


A  Bargain  Combination. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  bargains  in 
subscription  combinations  for  this  year.  The 
poultry  books  are  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  fully  Illus¬ 
trated  and  exhaustive  of  the  subjects  treated. 
Both  poultry  papers  are  ably  edited,  add  all 
recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone. 


Poultry  Keeper .  $0  50 

iDter-state  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses. .  .25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

Tub  Rural  New-Yorker .  1  00 


Total .  $3  00 

Combination  Price . $  1.50 


OUR  AUGUST  BARGAIN. 


Everybody  likes  a  bargain.  We  are 
giving  a  bargain  in  something  every 
month.  They  are  all  bargains  for  us,  too, 
because  each  article  helps  advertise  The 
R  N.-Y.,  and  brings  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  That  is  where  our  bargain  comes  in. 
This  month  we  are  going  to  give  you  the 
best  bargain  yet.  It  is  an 

OXFORD  TEACHERS’  BIBLE, 

with  helps  and  illustrations,  elegantly 
bound  in  Divinity  circuit  flexible  leather 
covers.  You  have  wanted  a  handsome 
Bible  for  yourself  or  for  a  present  for  a 
friend,  but  perhaps  did  not  feel  able  to 
pay  the  price  and  would  not  have  a  cheap 
one.  Now  we  can  help  you  out.  We 
want  new  subscribers,  you  want  a  hand¬ 
some  Bible — a  happy  condition.  This 
Bible  usually  sells  for  $3  to  $4.  Any  time 
during  the  month  of  August  you  may 
send  us  one  new  subscription  and  $1.70, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  Bible,  and  the 
paper  a  year  to  the  new  subscriber.  You 
get  $1  of  him,  so  the  Bible  actually  costs 
you  only  70  cents.  We  will  not  do  this 
after  August.  We  do  it  this  month  to 
introduce  and  advertise  the  paper,  but  the  Bible  would  be  cheap  at  retail  for  $3. 
If  you  don’t  like  it  when  you  get  it,  we  will  give  you  -$1  for -.it  and  pay  postage 
both  ways.  What  a  chance  for  a  handsome'Christmas  present ! 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

I  have  never  known  the  time  when 
so  many  oats  were  grown  in  our  part  of 
New  Jersey  as  were  grown  this  year. 
Most  of  them  were  intended  for  early 
cutting  for  oat  hay.  Our  own  crop  was 
cut  and  cured  nicely,  and  made  excel¬ 
lent  fodder.  The  constant  rains  have 
spoiled  many  fields.  Smut  has  hurt  the 
grain,  and  the  straw  is  now  too  hard  for 
good  fodder.  We  intended,  as  soon  as 
our  crop  was  cut,  to  work  up  the  ground 
and  start  another  fodder  crop.  The  con¬ 
stant  rains  prevented  this,  and  it  was 
July  31  before  the  ground  was  fit  for 
seeding.  The  stubble  was  worked  twice 
with  the  Cutaway  after  scattering  two 
loads  of  manure  on  the  thinnest  parts  of 
the  field.  We  then  broadcasted  six  bags 
of  basic  slag  and  two  bags  of  kainit, 
and  worked  it  in  with  the  Acme.  A  thin 
seeding  to  German  millet  followed  with 
Crimson  clover  somewhat  thicker  than 
usual.  Another  working  with  the  Acme 
followed  with  the  teeth  as  fiat  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  hope  to  cut  a  fair  crop  of  mil¬ 
let,  and  leave  a  good  stand  of  clover  for 
the  winter. 

X  X  X 

A  farmer  in  New  Jersey  plowed  in, 
this  spring,  a  heavy  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  on  land  intended  for  wheat  this 
fall.  He  wants  to  spend  $3  an  acre  for 
fertilizers.  What  shall  he  buy  ?  There 
is  a  general  idea  that  Crimson  clover 
will  supply  all  the  nitrogen  needed  for 
most  crops.  So  it  will  on  some  soils, 
but  at  Hope  Farm,  we  should  use  some 
extra  nitrogen  if  we  expected  a  full 
crop.  In  the  case  mentioned,  we  would 
use  four  parts  of  dissolved  rock  or  basic 
slag,  and  one  part  each  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  muriate  of  potash.  With  dis¬ 
solved  rock  at  $14,  cotton-seed  meal  at 
$21,  and  muriate  of  potash  at  $42,  a  ton 
of  this  mixture  would  cost  a  little  less 
than  $20,  and  $3  will  give  about  300 
pounds  per  acre.  For  our  soil,  this 
would  answer  very  well  with  a  crop  of 
Crimson  clover,  and  we  should  expect 
fair  wheat  and  grass  from  it.  We  are 
satisfied  that  our  soil  needs  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  potash.  The  mixture  given 
above  will  analyze  about  one  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  6%  each  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  On  some  soils,  it  would 
pay  to  use  five  parts  of  dissolved  rock 
instead  of  four. 

X  X  X 

We  formerly  considered  the  Minorca 
a  dainty  and  somewhat  delicate  breed  of 
poultry.  This  summer’s  experience,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  past  three  weeks, 
has  shown  us  our  error.  We  have  Leg¬ 
horns,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  “scrubs” 
besides  the  Minorcas.  The  pen  of  Black 
Business  birds  have  had  no  shelter  but 
an  open  shed  made  from  an  old  well 
house.  They  have  been  soaked  again 
and  again,  yet  they  have  kept  on  laying 
and  turned  up  each  morning  good 
natured  and  cheerful.  The  constant  wet 
has  certainly  tested  the  vigor  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  breeds.  The  Plymouth 
Rocks  run  first  for  shelter  when  the 
rain  starts,  and  the  Leghorns  are  close 
behind  them.  It  is  a  common  sight  on  a 
rainy  day  to  see  the  white  and  speckled 
birds  huddled  together  in  the  large 
brooders,  while  the  blacks  are  out  in 
the  fields  hunting  for  worms.  We  have 
found  nothing  quite  so  startling  as  the 
growth  of  a  young  Minorca’s  comb.  The 
boys  evolved  the  plausible  theory  that 
the  combs  that  turned  over  indicated 
pullets,  while  the  straight-up  combs  in¬ 
dicated  roosters.  It  made  them  thought¬ 
ful  when  their  lop-over  birds  began  to 
crow  and  fight ! 

X  X  X 

One  of  our  readers  thinks  Hope  Farm 
must  be  a  poor  little  place,  with  small 

7 

(  You  must  have  just  one  neigh¬ 
bor  or  friend  who  wants 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Then  just  call  his  attention  to  this 
suggestion :  We  will  send  him  the 
paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for 

25  cts.  25  cents. 


To 

Jan.  I 
Next 
for 


business  transactions.  That  is  true.  We 
have  35  acres  of  about  the  poorest  soil 
to  be  found  in  northern  New  Jersey.  It 
was  originally  a  fair  sandy  loam,  but 
former  tenants  have  abused  it  for  years. 
The  buildings  and  equipment  are  quite 
ordinary.  We  are  not  attempting  any 
fancy  farming  or  putting  on  any  polish. 
It  might  be  easy  to  borrow  money  and 
make  a  fine  showing,  but  that  is  not 
what  we  are  after.  Our  heaviest  crops 
thus  far  have  been  health,  hope  and 
weeds.  Every  dollar  invested  must 
bring  back,  at  least,  $1.06  if  possible. 
We  started  with  two  theories.  One  is 
that  we  can  double  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  this  poor  soil,  and  do  it  at  a 
profit  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  clover. 
The  other  is  that  such  a  farm  offers  in¬ 
dustrious  and  capable  young  men  a 
better  opportunity  than  they  are  likely 
to  find  in  town  or  city.  We  hope  that 
our  readers  will  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  plain  doings  of  plain  people.  Much 
of  the  work  that  is  done  at  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  is  of  benefit  chiefly  to 
large  farmers  or  those  with  abundant 
capital.  The  same  thing  is  largely  true 
of  the  farming  done  by  wealthy  men. 
At  Hope  Farm,  we  are  trying  to  make 
use  of  the  ideas  of  the  scientist  and  the 
rich  farmer,  but  to  modify  and  adapt 
them  to  the  requirements  of  a  small 
cash  capital.  We  deal  in  small  things 
at  the  beginning,  but  so  do  nine  out  of 
ten  farmers  in  this  country.  Let  us  all 
try  to  grow,  and  make  our  business 
larger. 

X  X  X 

When  we  came  to  Hope  Farm  in  April, 
we  found  the  usual  number  of  broken 
down  fences  of  rail  and  wire.  Every 
little  field  was  fenced  in,  and  along  each 
fence  was  a  strip  of  ground  about  10 
feet  wide  grown  up  to  weeds  and  briers. 
The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  pull  up 
every  inside  post  and  rail  and  haul  them 
to  the  house  for  fuel.  We  have  not  yet 
bought  a  pound  of  coal,  and  there  is 
a  six-months’  supply  of  wood  yet  on 
hand.  We  have  one  pasture  field  well 
fenced  and  can  grow  a  soiling  crop  near 
it  and  throw  it  over  the  fence.  The 
strips  where  the  old  fences  stood  contain 
the  best  soil  on  the  farm — the  only  soil 
that  had  not  been  sucked  clean.  This 
fall  we  shall  break  these  strips  up  and 
sow  grain  on  them.  Thus  far  they 
have  served  as  weed  breeders. 

X  I  I 

On  June  7,  we  planted  880  hills  of 
Hubbard  squash,  or  pounds  of  seed. 
With  hills  six  feet  apart  each  way,  this 
required  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 
The  land  is  light  and  poor,  and  grew 
corn  last  year.  The  location  is  a  gentle 
hill-side  sloping  to  the  northwest  After 
working  up  the  soil  with  the  Cutaway, 
we  broadcasted  600  pounds  of  basic  slag 
and  200  pounds  of  kainit  and  worked  it 
in  with  the  Acme.  All  the  hen  manure 
we  could  scrape  together  was  put  in 
the  hills,  and  when  that  gave  out,  we 
used  a  large  handful  of  Mapes  potato 
manure.  The  lice  and  striped  bug  worked 
on  the  young  plants,  but  the  stronger 
plants  outgrew  them  and  left  a  good 
stand.  Tobacco  dust  appears  to  hold 
the  striped  bug  in  check.  The  piece 
was  cultivated  regularly  with  the  “  Iron 
Age  ”  as  long  as  we  could  get  through 
without  injuring  the  vines.  On  July  29, 
after  15  days  of  almost  constant  rain, 
we  scattered  Crimson  clover  seed  over 
the  whole  patch  and  gave  it  a  thorough 
weeding  and  hoeing.  It  will  now  be  left 
alone  until  the  squashes  are  harvested. 
Squash  is  a  new  crop  for  our  country. 
No  one  seems  to  raise  it,  though  nearly 
every  one  in  town  seems  to  eat  it.  We 
notice  that  most  of  the  vine  fields  on  the 
farms  about  us  grow  up  to  weeds  when 
cultivation  stops.  We  see  no  reason  why 
Crimson  clover  should  not  grow  in  place 
of  the  weeds.  We  have  seeded  the  melon 
field  by  scattering  the  seed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Part  of  it  was  sown 
in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest  shower  of 
the  summer.  We  would  have  liked  to 
sow  it  just  before  the  last  cultivation, 


but  the  constant  rains  prevented  that. 
The  clover  sown  in  the  mud  of  the  corn 
field  is  making  a  good  growth,  but  is 
uneven. 

X  X  X 

We  made  our  first  picking  of  Crosby 
sweet  corn  on  July  22.  This  corn  was 
planted  April  16,  but  was  checked  by 
the  freeze  in  early  May.  The  soil  is 
thin  and  poor,  and  we  used  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  Mapes  complete  manure  with 
10  percent  potash  in  the  drill.  Evidently 
this  was  not  enough.  On  the  poorer 
streaks  in  the  field,  the  ears  will  not  all 
fill  out.  The  quality  is  excellent  ;  in 
fact,  when  grown  on  light  land  with  an 
abundance  of  potash,  Crosby  is  equal  to 
Evergreen  in  quality.  We  retail  these 
ears  at  10  cents  a  dozen.  Wholesale 
prices  have  run  thus  far  from  50  to  80 
cents  per  100  The  next  picking  will  be 
from  Shaker’s  Early  and  Early  Mam¬ 
moth. 

X  X  X 

Eggs  are  sold  in  our  market,  not  by 

the  dozen,  but  a  certain  number  for  a 

quarter.  Just  now,  “  12  for  a  quarter” 

is  the  store  price.  In  June,  the  quarter 

bought  19  eggs.  In  December,  it  will 

buy  only  six  or  seven.  With  ordinary 

hens  and  ordinary  care,  there  is  most 

profit  in  May  and  June  eggs — at  least, 

that  seems  to  be  the  story  told  by  our 

scrub  hens.  They  lay  well  in  April, 

May  and  June,  and  then  they  are  ready 

to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Our  32  scrubs  laid  only  231  eggs  in  July, 

and  it  costs  more  to  keep  them  now  than 

in  May  or  June.  The  10  Black  Business 

birds  fell  away,  too,  laying  114  eggs  in 

July.  Here  is  their  record  since  March  2: 

March .  121 

April .  175 

May .  163 

June .  151 

July .  114 

Total .  724 

That  is  too  much  of  a  drop  from  June  to 
July.  Part  of  it  was  due  to  the  bad 
weather.  A  soaked  hen  cannot  be  com- 
fortab'.e,  and  eggs  will  be  few  from  an 
uncomfortable  hen.  We  don’t  pretend 
that  there  is  anything  remarkable  about 
this  record  of  an  average  of  over  72  eggs 
per  hen  in  five  months.  These  hens 

have  not  been  forced,  and  have  had  only 
average  care.  Our  observation  is  that 
many  hens  do  not  lay  over  60  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year.  The  chicks  from 
this  pen  have  been  remarkably  strong 
and  vigorous.  Some  of  the  chicks  show 
a  few  white  feathers  in  the  wing,  though 
the  breeding  birds  are  coal  black.  The 
original  stock  was  from  a  cross  between 
the  White  and  Brown  Leghorn.  These 
few  white  feathers,  probably,  represent 
a  cropping  out  of  the  old  White  Leghorn 
blood.  One  of  the  hens  has  a  wry  or 
crooked  tail,  and  this  deformity  has  been 
bred  into  a  number  of  the  chicks.  We 
are  willing  to  raise  the  wry-tailed  pul¬ 
lets,  but  the  roosters  must  go  to  thi 
broiler  pan.  _  h.  w  c. 

Diabetes  and  Skin  Disease  in  a  Horse. 

I.  K.  B ,  Pearsall,  N.  V.— We  have  a  horse  10 
years  old,  affected  like  that  of  F.  W.  S.  (July  3, 
page 437),  and  In  addition  to  his  symptoms,  the 
hair  is  coming  off  with  dead  skin,  and  he  is  very 
easily  galled.  What  is  your  advice  about  him  ? 

Follow  the  treatment  advised  on  page 
437  for  diabetes,  by  a  course  of  arsenic 
for  the  skin.  Give  one  tablespoonful 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  in  the  feed 
once  daily  for  one  week,  after  which 
give  two  tablespoonfuls  once  daily  for  a 
month.  The  course  may  be  repeated 
after  an  interval  of  10  days  if  desirable 
Thorough  daily  grooming,  especially 
with  a  stiff  brush,  will  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  skin.  If  galled,  anoint 
daily  with  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  oint¬ 
ment.  If  tender,  but  the  skin  unbroken, 
bathe  with  tannin  in  alcohol. 
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THE  11=0  COMPANY 

73  PARK  PLACE.  -  NEW  YORK 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  li  Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Bend  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

Buy  a  Cream  Separator. 

Steam  is  a  necessity  in  a  successful 
dairy.  Hot  water 
must  be  used  in  wash¬ 
ing  up  where  first- 
class  butter  is  made. 
A  Little  Giant  Sepa¬ 
rator  and  a  boiler 
will  furnish  the  hot 
water  and  the  steam, 
and  will  also  save  an 
immensity  of  labor. 
At  this  time  of  year  it 
will  increase  the  butter  yield  over  a 
quarter.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  III. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
PresseB,  Gratere,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  J-H 

PRESS  CO.. 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co,,  N.Y. 


HEEBNER’S 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1 , 2  and  3  Horses,. 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

Horse- Power 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshin^Machlne.i 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  an;l  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  KnsilageCutters.B'eed  Grinders.Ao 
HBPBNlSlt  &  SONS,  Lantdale.  Pa.,U.S.A» 

SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS  catalog  of  Feed 

Mills,  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters.  Silo  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


1SILOS 

§L>  WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN  ENSILAGE  OUTFIT 

for  the  LEAST  money  without  regard  to  QUALITY,  we  are  not  “in  it”.  But  if  you  want  a 
T H O  R O U  C  H  B  R  E  D  outfit,  at  a  reasonable  price,  guaranteed  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
buy  a  ROSS.  °ur  1897  machines  are  without  an  equal  in  any  point  or  particular.  Strictly  up-to- 

date.  Write  for  catalogue.  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANT,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

A  TARIFF  ON  HIDES. 

WILL  IT  BENEFIT  THE  PRODUCER  ? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
new  tariff  on  hides  ?  Do  you  think  that  this  will 
add  anything  to  the  value  of  ordinary  cattle  ?  If 
so,  how  much  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  cattle  men 
themselves  will  receive  more  for  their  cattle  in 
consequence  of  this  tariff  ? 

I  don’t  think  it  will  have  any  effect 
whatever.  jas.  a  funkuouser. 

Missouri. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  tariff  on  hides 
will  increase  the  price  of  cattle,  but 
think  the  packers  are  the  men  who  will 
reap  the  harvest.  j  k  innes. 

Pennsylvania. 

On  the  producers’  side  of  the  question, 
it  will,  we  think,  be  a  benefit  resulting 
in  favor  of  the  grower,  but  more  so  for 
the  dresser.  j.  b  cottingham  &  son. 

Peoria  County,  Ill. 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposed  tariff  on 
hides  will  add  to  the  value  of  ordinary 
cattle,  and  the  cattlemen  who  produce 
the  cattle  will  be  benefited  thereby. 

Iowa.  SHERMAN  &  WARD. 

It  may  make  common  cattle  bring  50 
cents  a  head  more,  but  we  doubt  it  very 
much.  We  think  that  this  country  has 
too  much  tariff  now  for  the  good  of  the 
common  people,  but  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  trusts  and  combines. 

Illinois.  ABN  SR  ROYCE  A  SON. 

I  cannot  see  wherein  the  new  tariff  on 
hides  will  materially  affect  our  cattle, 
but  would  favor  the  ranch  men  of  the 
West,  and  be  detrimental  to  Argentina 
and  the  southern  countries.  If  the  cattle 
men  themselves  could  control  this  tariff, 
instead  of  its  going  into  the  pockets  of 
the  middlemen,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
good  thing,  and  would  encourage  the 
breeding  and  handling  of  more  cattle  in 
this  country.  f.  a.  Murray. 

Illinois. 

Possibly  the  first  effect  would  be  to 
stimulate  the  price  of  hides,  which 
might  react  on  price  of  live  ca,ttle  ;  if  it 
do,  the  cattle  raiser  will  derive  the 
benefit  from  any  such  advance.  I  have 
seen  hides  double  in  price  without  caus¬ 
ing  any  advance  in  cattle  ;  on  the  other 
hand, I  have  seen  very  sharp  advances 
in  cattle  when  hides  were  a  drug  on  the 
market,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  as  to  what  will  be  the 
effect  the  new  tariff  on  hides  will  have 
on  the  price  of  live  cattle,  k  b  armour. 

Missouri. 

It  would  seem  that,  as  there  is  a  duty 
on  hides,  we  who  grow  them  here  should 
receive  some  more  for  our  cattle  ;  but  I 
rather  think  that  the  hide  and  leather 
dealers  will  derive  more  benefit  than  the 
cattle  growers.  However,  it  might  help 
growers  some,  in  time,  and  it  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  benefit  us  more  in  the  years  to 
come  than  for  the  first  few.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  see  any  legislation  that  would 
tend  to  encourage  the  growing  of  good 
cattle,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  greatest,  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country.  w.  b.  seeley. 

Iowa. 

The  value  of  hides  in  the  market  is, 
at  no  time,  governed  by  the  price  of 
cattle.  The  market  shows  often  when 
cattle  are  the  highest,  or  bring  the  best 
prices  in  the  market,  that  the  hides  are 
the  lowest,  and  at  Ihe  times  when  the 
prices  of  cattle  in  the  market  are  low¬ 
est,  that  the  hides  are  bringing  the  high¬ 
est  of  market  prices.  These  are  the 
facts  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
hides  in  the  large  packing  houses  and 
with  butchers,  and  if  this  is  true,  and  I 
assume  no  ODe  acquainted  with  the  facts 
will  dispute  it,  the  tariff  then  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  breeders  or  producers  of 
cattle.  It  neither  adds  a  mill  to  or  takes 
a  mill  from  the  price  of  cattle  when 
sold  in  the  open  market.  Another  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  tariff  on  hides  is  this  :  It 
will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  manufac¬ 
turers  to  increase  the  price  of  leather, 
especially  boots  and  shoes,  and.will  add 
a  tax  upon  the  consumers  who>haveJto 


buy  the  coarser  and  cheaper  class  of 
goods  made  out  of  the  poorer  quality  of 
leather,  and  add,  perhaps.  25  or  50  cents 
to  the  prices  of  boots  and  shoes.  The 
experience  of  the  people  of  the  West  has 
been  that  tariff  taxes  never  benefit  the 
consumer.  They  benefit  only  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  are  controlling  particu¬ 
lar  branches  of  trade,  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  in  a  trust,  so  that  the  consumer  has 
vary  little,  if  any,  discretion  that  he 
can  exercise  in  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
modities.  He  has  to  take  the  articles  at 
the  trust  price  or  do  without  them. 

Kansas.  a  w.  glick  . 

Its  effects  are  somewhat  obscure  to 
my  mind.  I  understand  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  new,  as  hides  have  always  been 
on  the  free  list,  and  there  have  been 
times  when  the  cattle  business  was 
flourishing.  Of  course,  if  the  tariff 
raises  the  price  of  American  hides,  it 
will  necessarily  help  the  profit  of  the 
slaughterer,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  raise 
the  price  of  live  cattle  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  profit  does  not  come  to  the 
producer  of  cattle,  but  to  the  slaught¬ 
erer.  The  farmers  and  ranchmen  will 
be  the  last  to  feel  the  effect  if  it  should 
produce  a  marked  effect  anywhere.  At 
present,  the  country  cannot  supply  its 
own  hides  in  sufficient  quantity;  and 
hides  will  come  from  abroad  at  about 
the  same  profit  to  foreigners  as  formerly. 
In  the  long  run,  it  may  help  the  cattle 
market.  I  fear  that,  like  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  tariffs,  it  will  be  a  benefit  to 
other  branches  of  trade  rather  than  to 
the  producer  of  the  raw  material. 

Illinois.  A  E  BURLEIGH. 

I  have  never  considered  the  eff  ect  on 
the  value  of  cattle  of  the  new  tariff  on 
hides,  further  than  to  accept  the  proposi¬ 
tion  as  self-evident  that  any  additional 
value  to  the  hides  of  cattle,  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  cattle  themselves.  This 
country  imports  hides  and  leather,  which 
enter  into  competition  with  the  native 
product.  If  a  tariff  duty  increases  the 
cost  of  these  articles,  our  own  hides 
must  have  a  better  market  at  somewhat 
advanced  prices,  which  must  add  to  the 
value  of  cattle.  The  marketing  of  cattle 
in  this  country  is  now  largely  done 
through  the  great  packing  and  dressed 
beef  establishments,  where  every  possi¬ 
ble  item  of  product  is  utilized — it  being 
humorously  said,  that  nothing  of  the 
hog  is  wasted  but  the  last  squeal.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  stock  raiser  receives 
some  benefit  from  these  economies,  as 
the  packer  has  nearly  everywhere  driven 
the  local  butcher  out  of  competition  by 
being  able  to  pay  better  prices  for  stock, 
and  to  place  the  product  on  the  market 
at  less  cost  in  handling.  A  very  small 
sum  per  head  profit  on  the  stock  killed 
by  these  establishments,  makes  a  lucra¬ 
tive  business.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  possible  that  a  better  price  for 
hides  can  result  in  any  other  way  than 
more  money  being  paid  for  cattle,  as 
there  is  strong  competition  among  the 
dressed  beef  men  for  the  stock  that  goes 
to  market,  notwithstanding  the  belief 
held  by  some  that  prices  of  the  live 
stock  of  the  country,  when  it  comes  to 
be  marketed,  are  controlled  by  a  ring. 
I  never  market  any  fat  stock,  but  that 
of  my  own  feeding,  but  learned  long  ago 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is,  at 
least,  the  largest  factor  in  determining 
prices.  cha.s,  g  comstock. 

Missouri. 


KEEPING  OFF  MILK  FEVER. 

What  is  the  best  treatment  before  and  after 
calving  to  prevent  milk  fever  and  similar  troubles 
n  cows  ? 

Starve  the  Cow. 

I  have  found  that  the  safest  way  to 
prevent  milk  fever  is  to  keep  the  cow  on 
very  short  diet  for  about  10  days  before 
calving,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days  before  calving,  to  give  her  but 
very  little  to  eat,  and  after  calving, 
gradually  get  her  back  on  her  feed.  The 
cow  has  too  much  blood  at  the  time  of 
calving  if  she  is  a  large  milker  and  in 
fine  condition,  and  Nature  cannot  change 


the  working  of  the  system  quickly 
enough  to  prevent  derangement  of  the 
system.  Reducing  it  a  little  at  that  time 
is  a  help,  and  I  like  a  natural  way  better 
than  to  give  salts  as  the  veterinarians 
do  If  a  doctor  did  not  give  medicine, 
his  occupation  would  be  gone  But  either 
will  accomplish  the  same  result,  only  I 
think  taking  away  the  food  is  a  more 
natural  way,  and  leaves  the  animal  in 
better  condition.  c  m.  winslow. 

Vermont. 

Turn  Them  Loose  in  Summer. 

Though  we  have  kept  cows  for  many 
years,  we  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  had  a  case  of  milk  fever  or  any 
other  trouble  at  calving  time  except  re¬ 
tention  of  the  afterbirth  which,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  can  hardly  be  called  a  disease.  As 
to  the  treatment,  we  simply  have  not 
fed  them  any  meal  or  grain  except  bran, 
neither  before  nor  after  calving,  for  two 
or  three  weeks. 

The  ideal  treatment  of  a  cow  soon 
coming  in  is  to  turn  her  into  a  pasture 
where^there  is  plenty  of  feed  and  water, 
with  sheltered  and  secluded  nooks  in 
bushes.  Then  the  cow  can  take  care  of 
herself  far  better  than  any  number  of 
men.  Many  times,  when  our  cows  were 
coming  in  in  September  and  later,  a 
cow  would  be  missing  at  night  and  in 
the  morning  would  appear  with  a  fine 
calf.  There  is  no  treatment  about  it. 
Of  course,  when  it  is  cold  or  wet,  the 
cows  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  stable, 
and  when  such  was  the  case,  we  always 
gave  plenty  of  warm  water  to  the  cow, 
but  no  medicine  of  any  kind.  I  have 
immense  faith  in  Nature,  or  rather,  in 
Nature’s  God,  and  very  little  faith  in 
medicines.  Our  cows  were  always 
strong,  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  such 
cows  will  ordinarily  do  well  at  calving 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  newton 

Low  Diet ;  Plenty  of  Water. 

Milk  fever  results  as  a  penalty  for 
developing  the  cow’s  productive  capacity 
beyond  the  point  Nature  intended.  It 
is,  usually,  the  best  cows  that  suffer 
and,  generally,  when  in  a  fleshy  and 
plethoric  condition.  With  such  cows,  I 
find  it  safer  to  use  preventive  measures 
against  milk  fever  than  to  risk  its  devel¬ 
opment  until  parturition.  If  milk  fever 
is  feared,  I  put  the  cow  on  a  low  diet 
for  two  weeks  before  she  is  expected  to 
calve,  keeping  from  her  food  that  would 
tend  to  enrich  or  thicken  the  blood  and 
retard  its  free  circulation.  During  this 
time,  she  is  induced  to  take  all  the  water 
she  will.  About  10  days  before  calving, 
I  give  1  to  IX  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  as  often  afterwards  as  is  necessary 
to  keep  her  bowels  lax.  This,  together 
with  spare  feeding,  is  continued  for 
three  or  four  days  after  calving.  If  the 
udder  is  much  engorged,  she  is  milked 
frequently  before  calving,  and  her  calf 
is  allowed  to  assist  in  softening  the 
udder  afterwards. 

This  starving  treatment  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  diminish  the  flow  of  milk  for 
a  time,  after  which  liberal  feeding  may 
be  safely  resumed.  To  lose  one  of  the 
best  cows,  however,  would  much  more 
disconcert  the  dairyman  than  this  tem¬ 
porary  diminution  on  quite  a  number 
of  his  cows.  If  garget  or  congestion  of 
the  udder  follows  parturition,  I  give  the 
udder  a  good  rubbing,  twice  a  day,  with 
linseed  oil  and  camphor,  milk  two  or 
three  times  a  day  and,  if  a  hungry  calf 
is  handy,  give  it  a  chance. 

Virginia  albert  r.  bki.lwood 


When  there  is  frequent  ”  hawktDg  ”  of  mucus, 
hoarseness,  a  hacking  cough,  or  corresponding  symp¬ 
toms,  more  serious  pulmonary  tro  ibles  are  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  will  remove 
such  obstructions  and  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills  — Adv. 


Horse  Owners! 


Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cars 


The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horne* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


tou  !Flii 
Tet'  FLIES 

No  Flies,  THeks, 
if  1  cent  is  spent  in 
Send  26  cents  to 
Mfg.  Co.,  1006  Fair- 
mount  Avo.,  Phila., 

Pa.  They  will  return  1  pint,  and  guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  cow  is  not  protected.  ME  KIT  brought  more 
duplicate  10  and  30  gallon  orders  in  1896  than  #»er 
Trial  gal.,  $1.15;  lasts  3  cows  a  season.  Agents  wanted 


yOR; 

Bob  Yon  HA  |  1  and 

of*  IVI  I  U  IV  Fl.sahf 

,  Vermin,  or  Sores  on  Cows, 

SHOO-FLY 


^  Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 

#  will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores,  # 

#  Thrush.  &c.,  while  atwork?  You  make  no  # 

#  mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba-  ^ 
ny,  N.  Y.,  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail.  # 

Circulars  free.  ffij 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  aud  make 
your  own  selection. 

EI/LERSLJE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINBCLIFF.  N,  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R.  F. 

T  10  color  oleomargarine,  but  It  is 

LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 


Guernsey  Cattle. 

ca^'  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


iUll  OrtLCi  all  ages.  Apply  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Supt.l 
Wa-wa-nund,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now  ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars 
Chester  2nd  8017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7369 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  8tock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa 


IN  UHUcn  to  KEEP  BUSINESS  MOVING 

through  the  month  of  August.  I  will  sell  Improved 
CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  from  April  farrow,  for  $6 
apiece;  from  May  farrow  for  $5. 

Also.one  richly-bred  HOLSTEIN- FRIES  I  AN  BULL 
CALF,  dropped  March  8,  1897.  for  $25.  registered. 

C.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES. 

Why  grow  scrubs  when  $6  will  buy  purebred 
Cheshire  Pig  from  best  blood  obtainable:  Either  sex 
E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Winsted  Conn. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.  —  Another  litter  of  10 
Poland-Cbina  Pigs  from  a  400-lb.  Yearling  Sow  at 
$7.  Just  the  kind  to  Improve  your  herd.  Orders 
booked.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Bocks 
and  2C0  Selected  Pekin  Ducks;  must  be  sold.  Prices 
cut  In  two.  Ground  meat.  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookside  Poultry  B’arm.  Columbus.  N  J 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow 
where  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  to  LICE  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  $1.  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


insects. 

Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphlde  Did  It. 

“I  treated  600  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
lnteresUng  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 
EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Milk  :  Making1  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An 
illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  milk-producing  farms . 20 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


!  AIK  rtllrti"  7ou  are  treating  him  with  I 

$  (_  W  I  I  |_l  |UL  BICKMORE'S  CALL  CURE  for  Collar  or  Hurness  Galls,  Cuts,  t 

•  JUg  J _ 9 _  Hi  I  H  |  Scratches  and  Speed  Cracks.  We  guarantee  a  cure  under  those  con- T 

*  WWllOB  ditions.  I  his  remedy  is  equally  good  for  Cracked  or  Chapped  Teats  I 

”  .  ,  ,  ,  on  cowsand  for  external  soresin  man.  Your  dealer  has  it  Jfnotsnndi 

,  iOcJor  samplej enough  to  cure pne  horse.  BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  709.  Old  Town.  Me  t 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY 

•wlU  buy  any  purebred  animal  needed  on  your  farm.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  In  securing  freight  and 
other  charges.  Close  connections  with  breeders  In  the  United  States  and  England  enaiue  this 
company  to  make  exceptional  selections  at  reasonable  prices.  Address  84  State  St..  New  York 

Refers  by  permission  to  Thb  Rural  Nbw-Yorxbb.  ’  W  orK* 
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Humorous. 

Some  men  call  natural  laziness  spring 
fever. — Washington  Democrat. 

A  banana  skin  was  on  the  grocery 
floor.  “What  are  you  doing  there?” 
asked  the  scales,  peeking  over  the  edge 
of  the  counter.  “  Oh,  I’m  lying  in  wait 
for  the  grocer.”  “Pshaw!”  said  the 
scales.  “  I’ve  been  doing  that  for  years.” 
— New  England  Grocer. 

“What!”  said  the  judge,  “you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  send  your  husband  to  prison 
when  you  acknowledge  that  you  threw 
five  flat-irons  at  him,  and  he  only  threw 
one  at  you  !  ”  “  Yes,  that’s  all  right, 

judge,”  said  the  irate  Irish  woman ; 
“  but  then  the  one  he  threw  hit  me.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Fob  Show,  Not  fob  Use. — Farmer 
Hoey  :  “I  hear  your  wife  took  a  prize  at 
the  county  fair  for  an  iced  cake.” 
Farmer  Raikes  :  “Yes.”  Farmer  Hoey: 
“  Did  they  cut  it  ?  ”  Farmer  Raikes  : 
“Cut  it?  They  couldn’t  break  it  with 
an  axe  if  they  tried.  That  same  cake 
has  been  takin’  prizes  for  the  last  three 
years.” — Credit  Lost. 


T»E  FARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION i  FEED. 


1,1  i  if  -  -  -  33 * .  » 

Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

^  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  be*t  made. 
Bhlngle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple* 
u.enta  or  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  >Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAKQUHAKCO.,  Ltd.,  Tork.Pa. 


HENDRICK'S  nay  and  Straw  Balers.  Best.eheapest 
on  market.  Upright  A  Perpetual.  18  styles  and  sizes. 
Manulactured  by  D.  B.HENDKICK8,  Kingston,  N.  V. 


World’s  Fair 

Medals 


DOWDEN 


Potato  Diggers 


The  newly  arrived  stranger  in  Atlanta 
started  up  Whitehall  Street  in  search  of 
information.  On  the  corner  of  Alabama 
Street  he  encountered  a  tall,  yellow 
faced  individual  in  a  droopy  coat  and 
soiled  tie.  “  My  good  sir,”  said  the 
stranger,  “lam  in  search  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  great  State  of 
Georgia,  and  feel  sure  that  you  can 
assist  me  very  materially.  What  is  your 
population  ?  ”  “  Dunno.”  “  What  kind 

of  a  school  system  have  you  here  ?  ” 
“  Dunno.”  “  How  about  your  tax  rate  ?  ” 
“  Dunno.”  “  Is  your  government  friendly 
or  unfriendly  to  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions?”  “Dunno.”  “Let’s  see — how 
does  Georgia  rank  among  the  other 
States  of  the  South  in  its  agricultural 


Warranted  to  do  all  we  represent  them  to  do. 
Price  reduced.  Write  for  catalogue. 

DOWDEN  MFC.  CO., 

Lock  Box  No.  22,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

Potato  Digger 

f  Positively  tho  simplest,  neatest, 

^  o  most  effective  and 
Agents  WP"  cheapest  Potato 

Wanted.  IL  '0  Digger  made. 

Circulars  Al  Will  dig  more  potatoes  in  a 
mailed  day  than  any  other  digger 

1  FlU’.E.  ^  for  the  price. 

(ilENCH  «fc  DltTmGOLD,  JHfrs..  York.  Pa. 


POTATO 


DICCER 

Price  Reduced  in  1896 


HENCH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILLandENGINES 


4  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Iiack.  Back  motion  of  Carriage,-!  times  as  fast 
asany  other  in  tliemarkeL  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  thefeed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back 
Dig;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  Instamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Itakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper 
HENCH  «fc  DUOMGOLD.  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS: 

Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day  . 
I  than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 
day  is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the 


SOUTHWICK 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 


38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 

46  Inch  P.-Ht  ^ — -  Bell 
Feed  Opening 


Hay  or 
Straw 


-(sty 


r Power  Leverage  64  to  1  \^STEEL 
Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St., Quincy, III. 


RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS. 

Price.  $2.50  per  set.  Send  for  Circular. 

F.  RICHARDS,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


Sold^tON  TRIALS 

Imperial  ( 
Pulverizer  ! 
Clod  CrushacS 
Roller  and  I 
Leveler  ! 
Plainly  descri-  j 

; „  bed  in  circular  f 

mXik'  »^\_lsent  free. 

<befo£hmrfnB  PFTF.RSON  MFC.  CO..  Kent.O. 


products?”  “Dunno.”  “Ah,  you  don’t 
live  here,  then  ?  ”  “  Yaas.”  “  What  do 
you  do?”  “Oh,  I’m  just  a  member  of 
the  Legislatur’.” — Calhoun  Times. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  al  I  colors,  and  SA  V  K  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years,  (indorsed  by  firange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  I  ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1N0ERS0LL. Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


BOYS'CIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks,  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets, 


with  #5.  #7  and  $10  orders.  Now 
is  your  chance  to  get  orders  for  our 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  ETC.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Beduced  Price  List. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


HOOVER,  PROTJT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O 


Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

p  SUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Fatal,  frkk. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


THIS'asFACT 

All  plants  take  their  food-nourishment  in  sol¬ 
ution.  Tho  more  nearly  manure  is  reduced  to  a 
solution  the  more  quickly  it  becomes  available 
as  plant  food.  Therefore  coarse  manure  is  poor 
plant  food.  Fine  manure  is  good  plant  food. 

Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

makes  all  kinds  of  manure  fine  and  spreads  it 
evenly.  16  years  on  the  market.  Improved 
for  1897.  Catalogues  and  circulars  FREE.  Address 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE  N.  Y. 


Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 

STEEL  FRAME  WITH  SAFETY  GUARDS,  FOR 
0  j  A  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  R.  R.  STATION. 
V*  •)  ADDRESS 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  UTICA,  N.Y. 


MUCH  MORE 


corn  can  be  cutinagiventimeby  theuseofthe 


SCIENTIFIC 

than  can  be  cut  by  hand  or  with 
chine,  not  excepting 


CORN 

HARVESTER 


any  other  mo, 
a  self-binder. 

ADJUSTABLE 
SEATS 
SHAFTS 


Cuts 
high  or 
low  as 
desired. 

Corn cut 
with  this  ma¬ 
chine  shocks 

better,  cures  better  and  is  better. 

It  will  save  many  times  its  price  in  one  season;  made 
in  several  styles;  is  not  cheap,  hut  low  priced  enough 
to  be  within  the  easy  reach  t~c\r\c  ■,  t -o  ne\ 

of  every  fanner.  Write  for  —  -  rUO  j  Im  rll  Lu, 

Catalogue  and  prices,  Springfield,  O . 


“SUCCESS  GILT-EDGE 


h  Potato 
!  Digger. 


Guaranteed  a 
Perfect  Digger. 


WE  MEAN  JUST  WHA1  WE  SAY. 

FIRST  digger  in  each  place 
at  greatly  reduced  price. 

Don't  delay  and 
miss  this  special 
price  for  a  per¬ 
fect  POTATO 
DIGGER. 

Our  “  SUCCESS  JR. 
IMPROVED”  we  guar¬ 
antee  the  best  low-priced 
digger  on  the  Market. 


Agents  Wanted. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 


P.  O.  Box 
804=, 


YORK,  PA, 


flOWjUF 

I  We  5 

I  a  _  Z-r— aWBr  t _ fl  "  sno ns-  W 


Calvanized  Steel 

Pumping 


li-Vf 


N 


Write 
,  for 
what  you 
want  and  our  1 
illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue— FREE. 

POWER  MILLS 

are  acknowledged  to  he  the  most  powerful  and 
)  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back-, 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
l  Corn  Buskers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO. 

27  Fargo  Street,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


RIFE  HVDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pure  water  delivered  by  muddy 
water  as  power. 

Brook  water  used  to  pump  spring  water 
Absolute  Guarantee 
Tour  Money  Hack  it 
You  Want  It 
Send  Your  Conditions 


Power  Specialty  Co.,  12ti  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 


WELL  DRILLING  SUCCESS  ,OUI  effort. 
‘‘.r^snrStarOrilllng  Machines 

They  will  drill  to  any  depth,  through  any 
substance  and  always  produco  a  strong  liv¬ 
ing  well.  We  make  them  in  9  sizes, 
suitable  for  drilling  for  water,  gas  or 
oil.  Wehave  a  new  spudding  and  pipe 
driving  attachment  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  well  drillers.  We 
carry  a  full  line  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  fully  described  in 

ourfree  catalogT* Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

STATION  ARIES. 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 


PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


^Agents  Wanted  Now 

to  sell  the  Uncle  Sam  Potato  Sprayer.  Live 
Agents  make  $5  and  expenses.  Great  demand  for 
these  SprayerB.  Two  gallons  of  water  and  one  spoon 
ful  Paris-green  sprays  halt  acre.  Agent’s  Outlit,  $1. 
Kx press  p'd.  Send  at  once  and  state  territory  wanted. 
Field  Force  Pump  Co..  88  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE, 

noted  for  its  productiveness  In  grain  and  straw. 
Grown  from  Seed  awarded  us  First  Prizes  at 
New  York  State  Fair  1895  and  18915;  American  Insti¬ 
tute  Fair,  1898;  ^t.  Louis  Mo.,  189s.  For  prices  of  seed 
acdressK  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 
liefer  by  permission  to  The  Kcral  New-Yorker 
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FISH  CULTURE  ON  FARMS. 

HOW  TO  BUII.D  A  DAM. 

For  Large  or  Small  Streams. 

Trout  do  very  well,  as  do  all  other  fish  in  ponds  of 
the  ordinary  kind.  Every  farm  on  which  there  is  a 
flowing  stream  should  have  a  pond,  if  it  is  only  for 
making  ice  in  the  winter, 
either  for  use  in  the  summer 
dairy — for  no  dairy  can  be 
worked  for  all  it  is  worth 
without  ice  in  the  summer — or 
for  use  in  the  household  and 
the  harvest  field.  It  is  well 
to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  and  it  is  easy  to  do  this 
where  a  pond,  even  of  small 
size,  may  be  made.  The  dam 
for  confining  the  water  is  the 
only  difficulty  that  presents 
itself,  and  this  becomes  easy 
if  one  recognizes  two  simple 
facts,  that  water  is  heavy,  and 
will  go  through  a  very  small 
hole,  and  that  once  it  makes 
a  very  minute  opening,  it 
enlarges  this  very  quickly.  A 
dam  must  be,  therefore,  ab¬ 
solutely  tight,  or  be  made  of 
solid  materials,  so  that  the 
water,  finding  a  small  creek, 
will  not  be  able  to  enlarge  it. 

The  pressure  of  water  is  equal 
to  62  pounds  on  every  square 
foot,  so  that  the  aggregate 
pressure  on  a  dam  10  feet  high 
and  20  feet  long  is  equal  to 
more  than  six  tons.  No  won¬ 
der  that  dam  builders,  not  re¬ 
alizing  this  enormous  press¬ 
ure,  fail  to  make  safe  dams. 

As  a  dam  is  mostly  the  weak¬ 
est  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
whole  of  this  pressure  is  ex¬ 
erted  just  there,  the  dam  goes 
out  unexpectedly,  unless  it  is 
built  on  really  scientific  and 
safe  principles.  These  are, 
that  there  must  be  no  leak,  or 
if  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
it — which  it  never  is,  with 
good  work — the  materials  of 
the  dam  must  be  such  as  will 
not  wash  away  to  the  smallest 
extent. 

To  build  a  safe  and  perma 
nent  dam  these  rules  are  in¬ 
violable,  whether  the  dam  be 
small  or  great.  A  trench  is 
to  be  dug  for  the  bottom  of 
the  dam  to  the  solid  rock  or 
clay,  and  to  a  sufficient  depth 
in  the  clay,  to  make  a  per¬ 
fectly  impervious  bottom  by 
thorough  puddling,  and  a 
closely-jointed  core  of  plank 
driven  into  the  clay  to  a  depth 
of,  at  least,  a  foot.  This 
trench  is  dug  across  the 
stream,  the  earth  being 
thrown  on  either  bank,  or  partly  on  each  to  make  the 
filling.  The  plank  core  is  then  made  double,  the 
joints  being  broken,  and  to  get  these  planks  close  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  well  to  put  two  or  three  scantling  length¬ 
wise,  and  bolt  them  through  both  planks,  to  draw 
them  together.  The  lower  side  of  this  core  is 
strengthened  by  braces  of*planks  solidly  placed,  and 


spiked  at  the  top  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
The  whole  is  then  filled  in  with  solid  earth  without 
stones  or  any  rubbish.  If  any  of  such  waste  is  put  in, 
the  water  soaking,  as  it  may,  through  the  earth,  and 
meeting  these,  will  soak  along  them,  making  a  little 
opening -which  will  increase,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  washing  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  dam  ;  this 


weight  being  removed,  the  inside  pressure  will  in¬ 
evitably  start  the  core,  and  some  time  the  dam  will 
give  way. 

The  dam  should  slope  inside,  one  foot  in  one  ;  that 
is  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees ;  but  outside,  the  slope 
should  be  1%  foot  to  one  horizontal.  A  dam  so  made 
will  be  safe  against  floods  of  any  kind  if  the  top  is 


covered  with  planks  to  avoid  washing  of  the  earth  by 
overflow,  unless  it  be  covered  with  a  plank  skin,  well 
fastened  to  beams  imbedded  in  the  earth.  This  mode 
of  construction  is  indispensable  for  the  whole  width 
of  the  stream  ;  the  sides  or  wings  may  be  made  of 
solid  earth,  but  so  high  that  no  overflow  can  occur 
there.  It  is  well  to  provide  a  plank  flume  at  one  side 

for  a  waste  way  for  high 
water,  to  relieve  the  dam  from 
overflows.  This  center  of  the 
dam  may  have  a  flooring  of 
plank  the  whole  length,  with 
side  wings  in  which  grooves 
are  made  to  receive  a  plank  or 
two  to  raise  the  water  if  it  be 
desired  in  a  dry  time.  A  dam 
thus  made  will  stand  as  long 
as  the  builder  lives,  and  his 
children  after  him,  if  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  of  good,  dry,  white  oak, 
or  of  any  other  durable  tim¬ 
ber  ;  but  hemlock  or  other 
easily  decaying  wood  should 
not  be  used. 

For  a  fish  pond,  this  middle 
floor,  with  the  planks  fitted 
on  it,  is  useful  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  escaping  down  the 
stream,  if  this  is  not  desired. 
This  is  done  by  fitting  in 
frames  made  of  half  or  quarter 
inch  wire  net,  through  which 
the  water  may  escape,  but  the 
fish  cannot.  Fish  will  jump 
quite  a  height  in  ascending  a 
stream  to  get  over  a  fall,  but 
I  never  knew  or  heard  of  them 
jumping  to  go  down  a  stream 
over  such  an  obstacle  as  this. 
Instinct  impels  them  to  go  up 
stream  to  spawn,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  fish 
will  try  to  go  over  obstacles. 
Fish  ladders  are  made  for  fish 
to  go  up  over  dams,  and  they 
will  overcome  a  very  swift 
current  in  this  endeavor. 
These  ladders  are  made  by 
putting  a  trough  on  one  side 
of  the  dam,  down  into  the 
water  below,  and  placing 
cross  pieces  alternately  from 
one  side,  to  a  few  inches  of 
the  other,  thus  making  small 
places  where  there  is  dead 
water  in  which  the  fish  may 
rest  if  they  wish,  without 
being  washed  down  again ; 
they  will  get  over  any  sort  of 
dam  with  sufficient  help  in 
this  way. 

For  a  larger  dam,  some  dif¬ 
ferent  method  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  withstand  the 
greater  pressure.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  built  a  dam  17  feet 
high  and  75  wide  in  this  way  : 
Heavy  timbers  of  whole  trees 
were  bedded  in  the  bottom  of 
the  stream,  the  ends  resting 
against  solid  rock  blasted  out  for  the  purpose.  Two 
such  mudsills  were  laid  in  this  way,  and  on  these, 
heavy  timbers  were  laid  three  feet  apart  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  several  places  between,  by  blocks  pinned  to 
them.  Other  timbers  were  then  laid  across  the  stream 
parallel  with  the  sills,  the  front  ones  gradually  going 
back  so  as  to  make  the  front  slope  1%  foot  in  one. 
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The  lower  side  of  the  dam  is  huilt  up  perpendicularly. 
Every  stick  placed  is  wedged  solidly  to  avoid  settling 
of  the  dam  when  the  weight  of  water  comes  on  the 
floor.  The  dam  is  built  all  the  way  up  against  rock, 
otherwise  the  ends  of  the  timbers  should  have  been 
firmly  laid  in  a  trench  cut  in  solid  earth.  This  tim¬ 
ber  work  is  carried  up  to  the  top,  which  is  made  of 
two  single  timbers  the  whole  length  of  the  dam,  and 
placed  two  feet  apart.  The  whole  of  the  timber  is 
pinned  together  firmly  with  locust  pins  two  inches 
thick.  The  top  of  the  timber  work  is  laid  evenly  and 
hewed  to  receive  the  rafters,  which  are  hewed  level 
on  the  face  and  put  three  feet  apart  from  the  centers. 
These  are  pinned  down  securely.  The  bottom  of  the 
dam  is  closed  in  by  three  rows  of  two-inch  planks, 
hewed  to  a  knife  edge,  at  the  bottom,  and  are  driven 
down  on  to  the  rock  so  as  to  make  a  close  fit.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  important,  and  each  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  is  carefully  fitted,  being  driven  down  by  a  heavy 
sledge  to  make  a  close  fit  with  the  rock  in  the  bottom, 
and  is  taken  up  several  times  to  be  sure  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  closely  fitted  to  the  rock.  Over  the  first  row 
another  is  fitted  in  the  same  way,  and  well  spiked  to 
the  first  row  (this  being  well  spiked  to  the  main  mud¬ 
sill),  and  these  are  closely  fitted  to  each  other.  A 
third  course  is  then  laid  on  the  other,  being  fitted  to 
the  bottom  in  the  same  way  and  spiked  on  to  the 
others  with  three  eight-inch  wrought  spikes.  Of 
course,  the  joints  are  broken  as  these  are  laid.  Finally, 
these  planks  are  covered  with  thick  sacks,  doubled, 
and  laid  so  as  to  have  a  foot  or  more  lying  on  the 
rock.  Fine  gravel  was  then  thrown  in  upon  these 
sacks,  and  then  coarse  broken  rock,  and  then  gravel 
again,  and  finally  good  clay  laid  over  these  up  to  the 
mudsill.  These  footing  planks  are  laid  on  the  same 
slope  as  the  dam,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  water 
holds  them  down  to  the  rock  bottom.  The  sides  of 
the  dam  are  fitted  to  the  rock  in  the  same  way  over 
the  floor  as  it  was  laid. 

The  floor  is  of  two  thicknesses,  in  the  bottom,  three, 
of  inch  plank  with  joints  broken,  and  well  nailed 
down  to  the  rafters  with  twentypenny  nails.  As 
these  were  laid,  coarse  sand  was  thrown  on  to  them 
to  fill  all  the  cracks  between  the  edges.  This  was 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  dam,  which  was  finished  with 
four  feet  wide  of  two-inch  plank  as  a  security  against 
any  flood  timber  comiDg  down  the  river.  To  avoid 
this  risk,  however,  boom  logs  are  laid  some  distance 
up  the  pond  to  catch  this  drift,  so  that  it  may  be 
hauled  out  and  damage  avoided.  The  dam  has  not 
settled  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  three  years  since 
it  was  built,  although  a  flood  three  feet  high  has  gone 
over  it,  at  one  time,  when  an  earth  dam  above  it 
broke  loose  and  let  five  acres  of  water  down  the  stream 
at  once.  henry  stewart. 


ALFALFA  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE . 

HOW  IT  COMPARES  WITH  BED  CLOVER. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  habits  and  value 
of  Alfalfa  in  the  Far  West.  We  have,  also,  been  told 
how,  here  and  there,  eastern  farmers  have  succeeded 
with  this  plant.  Dozens  of  questions  have  come  from 
farmers  east  of  the  Alleghanies  who  wish  to  know 
how  Alfalfa  differs  from  Red  clover  in  habit  of  growth 
and  in  soil  requirements.  The  following  notes  from 
New  York  State  farmers  will,  doubtless,  answer  some 
of  these  questions : 

The  Same  Soil  as  Red  Clover. 

In  this  locality,  Alfalfa  seems  to  do  well  on  pretty 
nearly  all  soils  on  which  it  has  been  tried,  providing 
the  ground  was  thoroughly  well  fitted  and  the  crop 
got  a  good  start.  It  seems,  however,  to  do  best  on  a 
soil  that  has  a  porous,  underdrained  subsoil,  where 
the  water  level  does  not  come  up  very  high.  It  is  a 
rank  feeder,  and  responds  freely  to  thorough  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizer.  I  believe  that  any  soil  that  will 
grow  Red  clover  well,  will  grow  Alfalfa,  providing 
other  conditions  are  right. 

We  have  been  most  successful  in  getting  a  good 
stand  where  we  have  plowed  deep  for  some  years,  and 
have  grown  hoed  crops  enough  to  get  the  ground  fairly 
free  from  Quack  grass.  Follow  the  plow  with  some¬ 
thing  that  will  break  up  the  subsoil  a  little,  then  work 
the  ground  thoroughly.  We  use  a  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row,  set  deep,  and  work  the  ground  about  twice  as 
much  as  farmers  usually  do  for  a  grain  crop  ;  then  roll 
with  a  heavy  roller,  and  go  over  the  ground  again 
with  the  spring-tooth  set  a  little  bit  shallower.  If 
there  are  any  lumps,  we  roll  again,  and  in  any  case 
finish  with  an  Acme  harrow.  We  then  put  on  what 
fertilizers  we  wish,  with  a  grain  drill.  After  this, 
put  the  seed  on  broadcast,  30  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
brush  in  with  Breed’s  weeder,  going  crosswise  the 
drill  rows.  We  have  tried  seeding  with  grain,  but  it 
has  not  been  a  success  on  our  soil,  although  some  of 
our  neighbors  follow  this  plan.  This  year,  some  very 
good  stands  have  been  secured  by  seeding  with  grain, 
but  as  the  years  go,  I  am  convinced  that  it  pays  best 
to  seed  alone. 


In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  those  who 
have  tried  Alfalfa,  has  been,  first,  that  they  had  not 
prepared  the  ground  as  thoroughly  as  the  crop  re¬ 
quires.  I  want  the  ground  in  the  condition  of  the 
old  traditional  “  onion  bed”.  Second,  they  have  not 
used  seed  enough.  If  too  few  seeds  are  sown,  the 
plants  will  grow  up  stalky  and  coarse,  like  Sweet 
clover,  particularly  if  they  are  left  very  long,  and 
cattle  will  not  eat  them.  Third,  they  do  not  take 
pains  to  clip  off  the  weed  tops  (weeds  are  sure  to 
come  up  in  ground  that  is  as  thoroughly  prepared  as 
an  Alfalfa  patch  should  be),  during  the  first  summer, 
and  the  little  plants  are  choked  out.  As  soon  as  our 
Alfalfa  is  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  or  rather, 
the  weeds  in  it  have  reached  this  height,  we  set  the 
Continental  mower  so  that  both  ends  of  the  knives 
run  about  four  inches  from  the  ground  and  clip  the 
whole  field  ;  in  a  wet  season,  like  the  present,  we 
may  have  to  clip  three  or  four  times,  letting  the  clip¬ 
pings  fall  back  for  a  mulch.  Fourth,  in  getting  im¬ 
pure  seed.  If  common  report  is  to  be  believed,  and 
indications  in  some  fields  go  to  make  it  appear  true, 
many  seedsmen  have  put  out  large  quantities  of 
Alfalfa  seed  which  has  been  mixed  with  Trefoil  ;  I 
know  of  one  whole  field  which  contains  more  “Hop 
clover”,  Trifolium  procumbens,  than  it  does  Alfalfa. 

I  would  advise  every  farmer  to  try  Alfalfa  on  his 
own  soil  and  under  bis  own  conditions,  before  he 
plants  it  very  largely,  but  I  would  advise  him  to  try 
it.  We  have  taken  four  tons  of  good  hay  from  an 
acre  in  the  three  cuttings  from  the  whole  field.  This 
year,  we  have  taken  8,350  pounds  in  the  first  two  cut¬ 
tings,  on  a  piece  that  contains  just  one  acre,  and  has 
been  out  seven  years,  and  shall  get  two  more  cuttings. 
Some  have  done  better  than  this,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  our  farm  is  one  of  the  run-down 
farms  of  this  section.  The  man  from  whom  I  bought 


THE  BURBANK  (JAPAN)  PLUM.  Fig.  224. 
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six  years  ago,  actually  starved  off  the  ground,  and 
had  to  leave.  When  it  comes  to  feeding  Alfalfa, 
some  think  it  far  superior  to  clover  hay.  I  believe 
that,  in  ordinary  work  on  the  farm,  it  will  be  found 
fully  as  good,  to  say  the  least,  and  if  cut  early 
enough,  it  will  last  in  the  ground  a  great  deal  longer. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  f.  e  dawley. 

Best  Results  Seeded  With  Oats. 

1  have  grown  Alfalfa  on  my  farm  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It 
is  the  best  feed  for  milk  production  I  have  ever  used. 
I  have  fed  sweet  corn  stalks  with  the  corn  all  on  to 
my  milch  cows,  and  then  changed  to  nicely  cured  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  the  cows  would  make  quite  a  gain  and 
keep  it  up.  The  largest  flow  of  milk  I  ever  had 
from  feeding  it  was  by  cutting  it,  letting  it  cure  or 
wilt  enough  to  cock  up,  and  then  feeding  it.  It 
should  not  be  fed  green,  but  should  be  wilted  nicely 
before  being  fed,  as  it  will  cause  the  cows  to  bloat  if 
fed  green.  It  should  not  be  pastured.  I  have  always 
had  three  crops  each  year,  and  sometimes  four.  It  is 
usually  fit  to  cut  about  June  1.  If  the  weather  is 
suitable,  it  should  be  cut  when  it  is  set  for  bloom.  If 
left  until  it  blooms,  it  becomes  woody,  stock  do  not 
like  it  as  well,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  for  milk. 
It  should  be  cured  like  other  clover  ;  as  soon  as  dry 
enough,  cock  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  and  cure  in  the 
cocks  ;  this  will  keep  on  more  of  the  leaves.  If  the 
cocks  have  to  be  opened,  be  careful  not  to  leave  it  too 
long,  as  the  sun  will  burn  it  much  quicker  than  other 
clover,  and  the  leaves  will  rattle  off  badly. 

The  soil  on  which  I  grow  mine  is  a  clay  loam,  stiff 
clay  subsoil.  I  plowed  the  ground  nicely,  harrowed 
it  thoroughly,  pulverized  the  top  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  sowed  12  quarts  of  Alfalfa  per  acre  broadcast. 
I  then  drilled  in  13^  bushel  of  oats  per  acre,  rolled, 
and  when  the  oats  were  ripe,  harvested  a  nice  crop  of 
oats.  I  sowed  eight  acres  more  to  Alfalfa  this  spring. 


fitting  the  ground  in  the  same  way,  placed  my  seeder 
on  the  front  of  the  drill,  and  sowed  one-half  bushel 
of  Alfalfa  per  acre,  one  bushel  of  oats  on  part  of  the 
field,  and  1%  bushel  oats  per  acre  on  the  remainder. 
I  think  that  I  have  a  fine  catch,  but  can  tell  better 
when  I  harvest  the  oats.  I  would  not  sow  now  less 
than  one-half  bushel  of  Alfalfa  per  acre. 

My  land,  if  subjected  to  drought,  becomes  hard, 
and  I  think  a  lightseeding  of  grain  shaded  the  youDg 
plants,  and  I  am  likely  to  get  a  catch.  If  I  fail  in 
getting  a  catch,  I  get  oats  enough  to  pay  for  my  labor, 
at  least.  It  is  not  safe  to  sow  Alfalfa  with  winter 
wheat,  as  the  seed  should  be  harrowed  in.  Alfalfa 
should  not  be  sown  until  hard  frosts  are  over  ;  the 
seed  will  not  grow  as  readily  as  Red  clover,  as  it  is  a 
native  of  a  warm  climate.  My  ground  had  been  well 
manured,  before  seeding,  with  stable  manure.  I  used 
no  fertilizer  with  the  seed.  I  top-dressed  it  in  the 
fall  after  the  last  cutting,  with  stable  manure  with 
great  results.  If  applied  -with  a  manure  spreader,  it 
is  much  better  and  will  go  much  farther.  Alfalfa 
should  not  be  sown  on  wet  land  that  heaves,  as  it 
will  be  sure  to  kill  out.  It  needs  dry  ground.  Clay 
loam,  gravel  or  sandy  soil,  I  think  best.  I  know  of 
two  or  three  pieces  sown  on  sandy  soil,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  do  very  well.  I  do  not  know  the  cause, 
unless  the  land  is  poor  or  deficient  in  the  plant  food 
required.  w.  e.  ladd. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

Cure  It  in  the  Cock. 

I  have  grown  Alfalfa  for  four  years,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  the  growth  and  value  of  the  crop.  The 
first  season  after  sowing,  I  had  about  five  tons  per 
acre  of  an  excellent  quality  of  hay,  from  three  cut¬ 
tings,  and  have  had  a  good  yield  from  each  cutting 
since.  Its  value  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  is  very 
much  more  than  any  other  hay  I  have  ever  fed. 
Through  the  advice  of  friends  in  the  West  that  were 
growing  it  extensively,  after  thoroughly  fitting  the 
ground,  I  sowed  about  one-half  bushel  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  with  the  seeder  attached  to  the  forward  part  of 
the  drill,  so  that  the  seed  was  covered  from  two  to 
three  inches.  I  also  sowed  one  bushel  of  barley  and 
200  pounds  of  phosphate  per  acre,  and  rolled  the  field 
after  drilling.  When  the  barley  began  to  ripen,  I  cut 
with  the  mower,  fully  three  inches  high.  I  cut  each 
growth  when  it  begins  to  bloom,  and  when  it  is  par¬ 
tially  cured,  I  rake  and  cock  it  and  let  it  cure  in  the 
cock.  As  the  leaves  fall  off  readily,  I  handle  it  as 
little  as  possible.  I  find  little  difference  ingrowing 
it  on  clay,  mixed  soil  or  plaster  loam  land.  I  think  it 
can  be  successfully  grown  where  good  wheat  and  corn 
can  be  raised.  As  it  is  quite  delicate  in  the  first  sea¬ 
son’s  growth,  it  must  be  cut  often  enough  to  keep  the 
weeds  or  grain  from  checking  its  growth. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  david  collier. 

Far  Ahead  of  Other  Hays. 

I  have  been  growing  Alfalfa  for  the  past  15  years. 
I  find  that  it  does  the  best  in  this  section  on  a  good, 
deep,  rich,  gravelly  soil ;  still,  it  can  be  grown  to  good 
advantage  on  any  soil  where  Red  clover  will  grow. 
I  have  sown  it  in  all  ways — with  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  alone.  I  have  always  had  the  best  results  from 
sowing  in  early  spring  with  barley.  In  all  cases,  it 
must  be  either  sown  ahead  of  the  drill,  or  else  har¬ 
rowed  in,  as  the  seeds  are  large,  and  require  covering. 
If  sown  with  wheat,  sow  in  the  fall,  covering  as 
described.  Some  danger  here  comes  of  what  is  called 
winter-killing,  the  same  as  often  occurs  with  wheat 
and  Timothy.  If  sown  alone,  weeds  are  liktly  to 
grow  so  as  to  smother  the  yourg  Alfalfa  ;  should  they 
be  likely  to  do  so,  mow  them  often  enough  to  keep 
them  back  ;  the  mowiDg  will  not  hurt  the  Alfalfa.  I 
do  not  fertilize  especially  for  Alfalfa  ;  simply  have 
my  land  in  condition  to  grow  any  other  crop  well. 
My  oldest  piece  of  Alfalfa  has  now  been  mown  three 
or  four  times  each  year,  for  the  past  13  years  with¬ 
out  a  particle  of  fertilizer  of  any  kind  since  seeding, 
and  has  cut,  this  season,  on  May  28,  2,100  pounds  per 
acre  ;  on  June  3,  2,500  pounds  per  acre  ;  and  the  third 
cutting  now  ready. 

Alfalfa,  to  make  the  best  hay,  must  be  cut  not  later 
than  when  the  very  first  blossoms  appear ;  mveh 
more  growth  can  be  obtained  by  letting  it  stand 
longer,  but  the  quality  is  injured  more  than  the  ex¬ 
tra  growth  is  worth.  Much  care  is  required  in  cur¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  leaves,  as  they 
are  very  brittle  when  sunburned.  I  mow  mostly 
afternoons  when  the  dew  is  entirely  off,  or  any  time 
when  perfectly  dry  ;  then  use  the  tedder  just  before 
the  top  leaves  crumble.  One  or  two  hours  sun  after 
tedding  will  fit  it  for  the  rake,  when  it  will  be  nearly, 
or  quite,  fit  to  draw.  I  rake  in  light  windrows,  butch 
with  the  horse  rake,  salt  in  the  mow  from  two  to  four 
quarts  to  the  ton,  and  no  harm  comes  te  it  if  it  sweats 
so  that  drops  of  water  stand  all  over  the  rafters  and 
roof  boards,  if  there  is  no  rain  or  dew  on  when  drawn. 
Water  is  what  spoils  hay. 

No  up-to-date^farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  sev- 
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eral  acres  of  Alfalfa,  if  he  can  grow  it  with  any  degree 
of  success.  I  consider  its  feeding  value  20  per  cent 
greater  than  any  other  hay.  I  have  30  acres  on  my 
141-acre  farm,  which  is  fully  equal  to  60  to  80  acres  of 
other  hay.  b.  e.  coe. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Seeded  with  Barley  and  Oats. 

The  best  soil  for  Alfalfa  is  any  dry  soil  where  ordi¬ 
nary  clover  does  well,  or  does  not  heave.  With  us,  it 
has  done  best  on  the  ridges  and  land  somewhat  stony. 
We  have  seeded  with  barley  and  oats  lightly  sown, 
also  sown  alone,  but  we  believe  that  the  better  way 
is  to  sow  one-half  bushel  alone  per  acre,  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  soil  will  work  mellow  and  dry,  and 
brush  it  in  with  the  smoothing  harrow,  or  weeder. 
Another  good  way  is  to  go  over  the  ground  with  a 
Greely  pulverizer  lightly. 

Alfalfa  sown  as  we  have  indicated  can  be  cut  for 
hay  the  first  year,  once,  twice,  and  we  have  seen  it 
cut  three  times,  but  we  would  not  recommend  more 
than  twice,  or  cutting  so  late  that  it  cannot  get  a 
good  start  for  protection  in  winter.  We  aim  to  put 
on  with  the  manure  spreader,  about  eight  loads  of 
manure  per  acre  after  the  last  cutting.  Last  year, 
after  cutting  three  crops  for  hay,  we  cut  the  fourth 
crop  and  fed  it  wilted  in  the  barn,  to  our  dairy  ;  but 
we  now  feel  that  the  last  cutting  was  a  mistake.  We 
would  not  recommend  Alfalfa  as  a  crop  to  pasture,  as 
cattle  are  very  liable  to  bloat.  But  we 
would  recommend  any  farmer,  and  espe¬ 
cially  dairymen  who  delight  to  see  their 
cows  stow  away  hay  that  will  give  the 
best  results  in  the  pail,  to  try  Alfalfa. 

Cut  when  beginning  to  bloom  and  use  the 
tedder  freely.  F.  h.  gates  &  sons. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  P0  TA  TOES  FOR  HOME  USE. 

We  do  not  aim  to  raise  sweet  potatoes 
for  sale,  although  we  usually  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  thus  to  dispose  of,  besides  feeding  the 
smaller  ones  to  cows,  pigs  and  poultry. 

We  try  to  have  an  abundance  for  family 
use  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  I  see 
no  formidable  reason  why  we  could  not 
have  them  during  the  other  three  months, 
save  that,  during  this  period,  white  pota¬ 
toes,  snaps,  and  other  vegetables  are  in 
abundance  and  at  their  prime.  Under  the 
old  regime,  the  most  difficult  part  of  rais¬ 
ing  sweet  potatoes  was  the  making  of  the 
hotbed,  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Just  then, 

10,000  troublesome  thoughts  thrust  them¬ 
selves  through  the  tried  and  tired  brain, 
while  later,  the  drawing  of  the  slips  was 
far  from  congenial  work  for  old  and  rheu¬ 
matic  limbs. 

This  year  I  decided  to  dispense  with  the 
hotbed  altogether,  and  my  satisfactory  ex¬ 
perience  leaves  no  desire  to  resort  to  it 
again.  I  placed  a  box,  12  inches  deep,  in 
a  light  shed,  put  in  clear  sand  until, 
when  firmly  tramped,  the  box  was  about 
half  full,  and  then  soaked  with  pretty 
warm  water.  The  potatoes  were  now  laid 
side  by  side,  without  touching  one  an¬ 
other.  I  found  that  the  box  would  hold 
just  36  potatoes.  Over  these,  about  three 
inches  of  the  same  sand  were  evenly  sifted  and  then 
liberally  watered.  After  the  lapse  of  about  a  week, 
room  was  made  at  the  corner  of  a  bench  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  box  was  shifted  thither.  In 
a  few  days,  the  surface  of  the  sand  fairly  jumped, 
and  an  abundance  of  plants  was  assured.  Fear¬ 
ing  frost,  which  later  did  come,  and  not  caring  to 
have  the  plants  grow  too  long,  as  soon  as  they  were 
of  proper  size,  I  pulled  them  in  bunches  of  25  and 
heeled  them  in  in  another  box.  This  enabled  me  to 
get  75  to  100  plants  in  a  row  not  over  12  inches  long. 
The  rampant  growth  was  temporarily  checked,  but 
the  root  formation  continued.  Every  two  or  three 
days,  I  could  thus  draw  from  100  to  200  vigorous 
plants,  the  removal  of  which  threw  all  the  vital  force 
of  the  seed  into  the  younger  sprouts.  Instead  of  stoop¬ 
ing  or  kneeling  to  draw  the  plants,  I  could  stand 
erect,  and  instead  of  having  to  work  with  outstretched 
arm,  I  could  use  the  edges  of  the  box  as  a  rest  and 
fulcrum.  A  tedious  job  had  thus  been  transformed 
into  a  pleasant  recreation. 

I  had  intended  to  test  the  plant-producing  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  sweet  potato,  but  after  these  36  had  yielded 
upward  of  2,000,  I  did  not  have  a  foot  of  unoccupied 
soil,  and  as  the  potatoes  did  not  manifest  any  inclina¬ 
tion  to  cease  throwing  up  sprouts,  the  box  was  now 
left  to  its  own  sweet  will.  The  “  possibilities”  of 
plant  production  in  ample  time  to  raise  a  crop,  how¬ 
ever,  are  simply  enormous.  Occasionally,  the  top  of 
a  somewhat  stubborn  plant  would  break.  This  was 
inserted  in  moist  soil.  In  a  few  days,  it  was  nicely 


rooted  and  as  good  a  plant  as  any.  Had  I  prepared 
the  box  a  few  weeks  earlier,  cut  and  rooted  the  tops 
whenever  the  plants  permitted,  there  is  no  saying 
how  many  thousand  plants  might  have  been  produced 
with  only  three  dozen  potatoes  to  start  with. 

Comparatively  few  persons  have  ever  seen  a  sweet 
potato  bloom.  To  those  who  raise  ivy  in  tubs  or 
boxes  for  ornamental  purposes,  I  would  suggest  to 
try  one  or  more  sweet  potato  vines  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  training  to  a  light  and  neat  support  so  that,  on 
the  approach  of  frost,  the  plants  can  be  taken  indoors. 
When  in  bloom,  it  will  be  something  unusual,  if  not 
new,  to  talk  about  and  show  to  visitors.  j.  c.  s. 

Ore  Banks,  Va. 

A  PICTURE  OF  FRED  GRUNDY. 

We  find  that  many  of  our  readers  come  to  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  our  regular  contributors.  When 
men  or  women  write  in  a  forcible,  striking  way,  and 
advance  ideas  that  either  run  parallel  with  our  own, 
or  stick  into  us  like  splinters  on  a  rough  board,  we 
are  sure  to  spend  some  time  in  wondering  what  sort 
of  people  they  are.  What  do  these  people  look  like  ? 
Are  they  real  men  and  women  ?  We  feel  that  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  often  asked  themselves  such 
questions  after  reading  some  particularly  lively  shot 
from  our  friend,  Fred  Grundy.  In  order  to  set 
their  minds  at  rest  and  show  them  that  there  is  really 
a  live  man  behind  Grundy’s  articles,  we  show  at  Fig. 


225  a  picture  of  the  man  himself  with  a  second  edition 
in  the  person  of  his  daughter,  Fedora. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  long  biographical 
sketch  in  speaking  of  Fred  Grundy.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  has  worked  himself  up  from  a  poor  boy 
to  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  position  in  life.  It 
has  not  been  all  plain  sailing  for  Mr.  Grundy.  He  has 
had  more  than  his  share  of  hard  knocks.  Disappoint¬ 
ments  and  ill  health  have  hampered  him,  but  he  kept 
moving  all  the  time.  There  were  no  idle  days  in  his 
calendar.  He  did  not  quit  and  complain,  but  kept 
moving  ahead  as  well  as  he  could,  and  now  he  finds 
it  very  satisfactory  to  sit  in  his  comfortable  home 
and  feel  that,  by  his  own  energy  and  pluck,  he  has 
made  a  little  corner  in  the  world  for  himself. 

Our  readers  have,  doubtless,  noticed  that  there  is  a 
“  hustle  ”  and  “  snap  ”  about  his  writing,  and  this  is 
characteristic  of  the  man,  A  large  part  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  attributed  to  the  skill  and  patience  with 
which  he  has  developed  the  small  things  of  life. 
Poultry,  small  fruits,  gardening  and  other  things 
which  the  large  western  farmer  sometimes  considers 
of  small  importance,  have  brought  Fred  Grundy 
closer  to  the  Klondyke  gold  fields  than  the  great  flocks 
and  herds  of  careless  large  farmers  will  ever  come. 
We  like  his  idea  of  bringing  the  baby  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  though  we  are  a  bit  disappointed  that  Mrs. 
Grundy  kept  out  of  sight.  If  you  will  trace  up  a  man’s 
success  in  life,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  a  wife  or 
mother  holding,  at  least,  one  corner  of  it.  She  is  the 
“  power  behind  the  throne,”  and  it  does  not  hurt  the 
throne  any  to  move  it  aside  so  we  may  see  her. 


NEW  IDEAS  FOR  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

During  the  college  season  of  1894-’95,  I  arranged 
several  lecture  courses  on  agriculture,  to  be  conducted 
by  myself  and  others  before  Granges  in  different 
parts  of  Connecticut.  The  most  of  these  lecture 
courses  consisted  of  three  lectures,  one  each  week  for 
three  consecutive  weeks,  and  were  conducted  on  the 
university  extension  plan  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Connecticut  Society  for  University  Extension. 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter,  circular  letters 
were  sent  to  nearly  all  the  Granges  in  the  State  offer¬ 
ing  a  lecture  course  provided  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  lecturer  were  paid.  Since  one  object  was  to 
ask  for  the  expenditure  of  as  little  money  as  possible, 
experiment  station  literature,  State  and  National,  was 
supplied  to  my  hearers  to  be  used  as  text  books. 

My  second  experiment  with  this  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  agriculture  was  undertaken  last  winter  at  my 
home  in  Vineland,  where  I  delivered  three  lectures 
to  farmers  at  the  high  school  building.  There  was 
no  charge  of  any  kind,  since  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  course  was  to  show  how  regular  an  attendance 
could  be  secured,  and  how  well  those  attending  would 
do  the  work  of  a  university  extension  course,  if  such 
a  course  were  offered  as  freely  as  a  farmers’  institute. 
The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  was  fully 
explained  in  the  local  papers  and  at  a  preliminary 
meeting.  There  were  two  requirements  of  admission 
to  the  lecture  course  :  1.  Each  one  must 

have  the  intention  of  attending  the  full 
course.  2.  The  reading  and  study  required 
by  the  lecturer  must  be  performed.  From 
two  to  four  hours  per  week  were  re¬ 
quired.  The  results  secured  as  to  attend¬ 
ance  were :  In  Connecticut,  it  ranged 
from  a  very  few  on  stormy  evenings  or  in 
sparsely  populated  districts,  to  a  full 
house.  In  Vineland,  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  was  30,  with  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  attended  every  lecture 
or  two  of  the  three.  The  attention  given 
compared  well  with  the  average  attention 
accorded  the  college  professor  by  the 
college  students.  This  was  evinced  by 
the  questions  asked  as  well  as  by  the 
answers  I  received  to  questions.  A 
written  examination  was  held  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture  course  in  Vineland. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the  university  extension 
methods  of  teaching  by  farmers  in  their 
organizations  are,  in  my  opinion  :  1.  The 
considerable  expense  of  such  a  course  at 
$20  or  $10  a  lecture.  Higher  education, 
even  in  colleges,  does  not  flourish  unless 
supported  largely  by  the  State  or  by  en¬ 
dowments.  2.  The  great  majority  of 
farmers  do  not  place  a  high  money  value 
on  higher  education  applied  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  3.  The  small  average  attendance  at 
a  course  of  lectures  as  compared  with  the 
attendance  at  a  single  lecture  makes 
many  people  think  that  the  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  is  less  valuable.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  university  extension  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  should  be  used  in  teaching 
farmers  in  addition  to  the  institute 
methods  which  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  valuable  for  a  certain  purpose.  It  is  only  by 
several  lectures  supplemented  by  study  on  the  part  of 
the  hearers  that  a  lecturer  can  adequately  explain  to 
an  average  audience  the  principles  underlying  any  one 
branch  of  farming.  It  is  these  general  principles 
that  are  essential  to  success  in  farming  just  as  much 
as  the  details  of  a  successful  farmer’s  experience. 

New  Jersey.  _  g.  A.  mitchell. 

LIME  ON  A  STIFF  CLAY  SOIL. 

In  July,  1896,  one  of  our  tenants  informed  me  that 
he  could  not  pay  the  same  rent  another  year  unless 
something  was  done  to  bring  up  the  meadows  and 
increase  the  yield  of  hay.  After  considerable  arguing, 
he  said,  “  If  you  will  buy  the  fertilizer  and  seed,  I 
will  cart  them  from  the  railroad,  and  see  that  they 
are  properly  sown.”  Believing  that  his  ideas  of  pre¬ 
paring  land  for  the  reception  of  fertilizer  and  seed 
were  not  up-to-date,  I  at  once  told  him  that,  if  he 
would  prepare  the  land  and  sow  the  fertilizer  and 
seed  as  I  directed,  I  would  do  as  he  requested.  He  at 
once  assented.  As  the  meadow  we  intended  tackling 
was  a  stiff  clay  soil,  I  decided  to  use  lime,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  car-load  of  400  bushels  at  a  cost  of  $16. 

The  land,  which  had  been  mown  in  July,  the  grass 
being  hardly  worth  cutting,  was  badly  infested  with 
weeds  and  sorrel.  To  kill  the  roots  of  the  sorrel  and 
weeds,  1  ordered  the  ground  harrowed  no  less  than  20 
times  with  the  spring-tooth  sulky  harrow,  and  if  that 
did  not  leave  the  ground  in  good  condition,  to  con¬ 
tinue  harrowing  until  the  ground  was  in  condition. 


FRED  GRUNDY  AND  MISS  FEDORA  GRUNDY.  Fig.  225. 
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The  tenant  did  not  do  this  work  as  thoroughly  as  I 
wished  it  done.  This  harrowing  was  done  during  the 
last  week  in  August  and  first  10  days  of  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  After  the  land  was  thus  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  a  week,  it  was  harrowed  once  more  each  way,  and 
the  lime  broadcasted  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000 
pounds  per  acre  ;  then  half  a  bushel  of  Timothy  seed 
per  acre  was  sown  by  hand,  the  seed  being  sown  both 
ways  Following  the  seeding  came  another  light 
harrowing  which,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  the 
roller,  thus  leaving  the  surface  smooth.  The  barn¬ 
yard  was  then  scraped  as  clean  as  a  floor,  and  the 
manure  spread  over  a  portion  of  the  meadow  ;  there 
was  not  enough  to  cover  half  the  land  treated  with 
lime. 

Now  for  the  results  1  The  hay  was  gathered  early 
in  July.  Where  the  manure  followed  the  lime,  the 
crop  was  as  heavy  as  any  I  have  seen  ;  where  the  lime 
was  used  alone,  the  hay  averaged  as  heavy  as  on  the 
meadows  of  the  adjoining  farms  in  this  season  of  an 
exceptionally  heavy  hay  crop  On  a  small  corner  of 
about  half  an  acre  which  was  left  untouched  to  con¬ 
vince  the  tenant  of  the  value  of  the  treatment  given, 
the  grass  was  not  worth  the  cutting.  That  portion 
of  the  meadow  where  the  lime  was  used  followed  by 
manure,  will  be  covered  with  the  product  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  this  fall.  I  believe  that  if  one  did  not  have  the 
manure,  lime,  followed  by  a  liberal  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  would  be  just  as  well.  This 
is  my  first  experience  with  lime  on  a  cold,  stiff  clay 
soil.  My  expectations  have  been  fully  realized,  and 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  tenant  is  more  than 
satisfied.  A.  e.  buthebfobd. 

Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

R  N.-Y. — In  such  an  experiment,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  tbe  value  of  the  lime  is  not  in  adding  plant 
food,  but  in  “sweetening ”  the  land  and  improving  its 
texture  and  character.  On  stiff  clays,  lime  tends  to 
break  up  and  separate  the  soil  particles.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  make  good  bricks  from  clay  in  which 
lime  had  been  mixed. 


DISHORNING  CATTLE  AS  REGULATED  BY 
LAW  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Dishorning  cattle  is  a  surgical  operation,  and  to 
perform  the  operation  is  to  practice  a  branch  of 
veterinary  surgery.  The  law  regulating  the  practice 
of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  to  be  found  in  Chapter  661,  Article  10, 
of  the  Laws  of  1893.  Section  170,  which  refers  to 
qualifications  to  practice,  reads  as  follows  : 

No  person  shall  practice  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  or  any 
branch  thereof,  as  a  profession,  in  this  State  for  compensation 
for  his  services  as  a  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine  or  surg¬ 
ery,  unless  he  has  been  duly  registered  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  in  force  immediately  preceding  the  time  when  this 
article  takes  effect,  or  unless  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally  char¬ 
tered  or  incorporated  college  or  university;  or  holds  a  certificate 
of  qualification  from  a  legally  incorporated  veterinary  society ; 
and  is  duly  registered  as  provided  in  this  article.  But  students 
may  prescribe  under  the  supervision  of  preceptors  and  gratuitous 
services  may  be  rendered  in  case  of  an  emergency;  and  an 
authorized  practitioner  of  a  neighboring  State  may  render 
services  in  this  State,  who  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  consulta¬ 
tion  with  an  authorized  practitioner  of  this  State. 

The  original  law  (Chapter  313  of  the  Laws  of  1886), 
provided  that  any  person  who  practiced  veterinary 
medicine  and  surgery  as  a  profession  in  this  State  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  act,  might  register  within  six  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  by  affidavit,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  practiced  the  prescribed  three  years. 
Extensions  of  the  time  for  registration  were  made 
each  year,  I  believe,  up  to  1893,  when  the  above  law 
was  passed.  Thus  any  farmer  who  had  practiced  dis¬ 
horning  for,  at  least,  three  years  could  have  regis¬ 
tered  prior  to  1893,  so  as  to  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  practice. 

The  law  is  further  amended  in  Chapter  860  of  the 
Laws  of  1895,  but  the  amendments  refer  chiefly  to  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  veterinary  medical  ex¬ 
aminers,  and  to  examinations  and  registration.  At 
the  present  time,  no  person  can  begin  the  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State  unless 
graduated  from  a  regular  veterinary  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  having  a  course  of,  at  least,  three  years  of  six 
months  each  ;  and  shall  then  pass  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  State  Board  of  Veterinary 
Medical  Examiners,  and  receive  a  license  from  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
that  prohibits  a  farmer  from  treating  or  operating 
upon  his  own  stock  in  any  way  he  may  see  fit. 
Neither  does  it  prohibit  one  farmer  from  assisting  his 
neighbor,  or  giving  gratuitous  services  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  Any  farmer  can,  therefore,  lawfully  dis¬ 
horn  his  cattle,  but  he  cannot  lawfully  dishorn  any 
other  cattle  and  receive  compensation  for  his  services 
for  performing  such  operation,  except  he  has  regis¬ 
tered  as  provided  in  the  law.  The  ceurts  of  New 


York,  as  well  as  of  several  other  States,  have  decided 
that  dishorning,  when  properly  performed,  is  not 
cruelty  to  animals.  If,  however,  a  farmer  should  dis¬ 
horn  his  cattle,  or  perform  any  other  operation,  in  an 
unnecessarily  bungling  or  cruel  manner,  he  would 
lay  himself  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  Penal 
Code  for  cruelty  to  animals. 

The  law  regulating  veterinary  practice  was  not 
designed  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  farmer  in  any 
way.  On  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  raising  the 
standard  of  the  veterinary  profession,  the  law  is 
designed  to  protect  the  farmer  and  stock  owner  from 
the  unscrupulous  empiric  and  ignorant  quack,  by 
allowing  only  those  to  practice  who  are  qualified  by 
their  training  and  education.  While  a  large  number 
of  non-graduates  are  now  practicing  under  the  law, 
having  registered  by  affidavit,  in  the  future,  none  ex¬ 
cept  regular  graduated  veterinarians  who  shall  pass 
the  examinations  of  the  State  Board  of  Veterinary 
Examiners,  will  be  allowed  to  begin  practice.  The 
law  may  possibly  work  a  hardship  in  a  few  individual 
cases,  but  the  higher  standard  given  the  profession, 


THE  MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  BORERS.  Fig.  226. 

and  the  greater  immunity  given  too  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  malpractice  of  the  empiric,  will  greatly 
outweigh  the  slight  inconvenience  to  the  few. 

F.  L  KILBOBNE,  B.  V.  S. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
Bee  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

The  Melon  and  Cucumber  Borers. 

(J.  D.,  Atlanta ,  Ga. — Will  you  give  a  description  of  the  Pickle 
borer  or  Pickle  worm  ?  Will  you  describe  the  moth,  and  tell  when 
she  lays  her  eggs— by  day  or  by  night?  Does  she  lay  on  the 
foliage  or  on  the  cucumbers,  and  how  long  does  it  take  the  eggs 
to  hatch  ?  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Cucumber  borer 
and  the  Cantaloupe  borer,  or  are  they  the  same  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LIN6EBLAND. 

At  Fig.  226  are  shown  the  different  stages  of  two 
very  closely  allied  insects  which  are  often  quite 
destructive  to  such  cucurbitaceous  plants  as  melons, 
cucumbers,  squashes,  cantaloupes,  etc.,  especially  in 
the  South  One  of  these  insects  first  attained 
economic  importance  in  the  West  as  a  borer  in  young 
cucumbers  of  about  the  size  for  pickling,  hence  re¬ 
ceived  the  common  name  of  “  Pickle  worm”.  Its 
scientific  name  is  now  Endioptis  nitidalis.  During 
recent  years,  this  insect  has  done  considerable  dam¬ 
age  in  southern  squash,  cucumber  and  melon  fields, 


and  has  there  received  the  common  name  of  the 
“  Squash  borer”. 

But,  doubtless,  the  insect  to  which  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  destruction  wrought  in  southern  fields 
of  these  vegetables  is  due,  is  a  first  cousin  of  the 
“  Pickle  worm”,  which  seems  to  be  generally  known 
as  the  “  Melon  worm”.  Its  scientific  name  is  Endi¬ 
optis  hyalinata.  Probably,  both  of  these  closely 
allied  insects  often  work  in  the  same  fields  They  are 
both  usually  reported  as  boring  into  the  young  fruits 
of  squashes,  cucumbers  or  melons  rather  late  in  the 
season,  but  some  writers  state  that  the  worms  also 
feed  on  the  foliage  earlier. 

Unfortunately,  but  little  definite  knowledge  has 
been  recorded  of  the  life  histories  of  these  two  insects. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  (if  more  than  one),  broods 
of  the  worms  there  are  during  the  season.  It  is 
stated  the  first  brood  of  the  “  Melon  borer”  appears 
early  in  the  season,  and  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
vines.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  know 
whether  there  is  an  early  brood  of  the  worms  feeding 
upon  the  foliage,  for  should  such  prove  to  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  poison  them  with  a  Paris- 
green  spray  then,  than  to  try  to  check  the  later 
brood  or  broods  which  work  in  the  fruits.  The  eggs 
of  these  insects  and  their  place  of  deposition  yet  re¬ 
main  Nature’s  secrets. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  two  species  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  and  are  shown  at  Fig.  226  ;  but  it  is  said  that 
they  vary  so  much  in  coloration  in  their  different 
stages,  that  “it  is  doubtful  whether  any  entomologist 
could,  from  his  knowledge,  identify,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  a  collection  of  southern  Endioptis  caterpillars, 
in  different  ages,  submitted  to  him.”  As  the  figures 
show,  any  child  could  readily  distinguish  between 
the  adult  insects — the  moths — of  these  two  pests,  so 
markedly  distinct  are  they.  Both  are  very  pretty 
insects.  The  moth  of  the  “  Pickle  worm  ”  or  Nitidalis 
has  its  wings  bordered  with  yellowish-brown,  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  wings  being  of  a  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  golden-yellow  color  ;  the  under  suiface  of  the 
wings  and  body  is  a  beautiful  silvery  white. 

The  Hyalinata  or  “Melon  worm”  moth  has  wings  of 
a  pearly,  iridescent  whiteness,  except  a  narrow  black 
border  ;  the  legs  and  body  present  the  same  glisten¬ 
ing  whiteness.  In  each  species,  the  abdomen  termin¬ 
ates  in  a  tuft  of  pretty  scales.  It  is  reported  that 
most  of  these  insects  winter  in  the  pupa  stage  in 
loosely-spun  cocoons  on  the  leaves  or  other  rubbish 
nearby,  while  it  is  thought  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
moths  hibernate. 

In  discussing  these  insects,  Dr.  Lintner  has  asked 
for  the  following  important  facts  :  “  It  is  important 
to  know  definitely  whether  there  is  but  one  brood  of 
each  species,  or  more.  If  the  latter,  are  the  habits 
different  in  the  successive  broods  ?  Dees  the  first 
brood  attack  the  foliage  and  the  second  the  fruit? 
When  and  where  are  the  eggs  deposited  ?  Do  the  two 
species  occur  simultaneously  in  the  same  field  ?” 
Here  is  a  chance  for  some  one  in  the  South  who  is 
interested  in  studying  Nature’s  ways,  to  add  consider¬ 
able  to  both  our  scientific  and  economic  knowledge  of 
these  pests  of  the  “cucurb”  growers  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Will  Bordeaux  Mixture  Retain  Its  Strength  ? 

S.  J).  W.,  North  Livermore ,  Me—  How  long  will  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  retain  its  strength  so  as  to  be  effectual  in  checking  blight, 
etc.  ?  I  saw  a  statement  in  some  paper  that  it  should  be  mixed 
fresh  every  time  it  was  used,  or  that  fresh  lime  must  be  added 
which  would  restore  it  as  if  mixed  fresh  when  used.  Is  that 
statement  true  ? 

A  ns  — Two  questions  are  often  asked  by  those  who 
use  or  intend  to  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  :  “  Will  it 

not  be  just  as  well  to  make  up  in  one  batch  as  much 
mixture  as  will  be  needed  for  the  season,  and  take 
from  this  ‘  stock  ’  mixture  and  dilute  it  as  one  needs 
it  for  use  ?”  “Shall  we  throw  away  what  is  left  of 
the  mixture  each  time  we  spray,  or  will  it  be  just  as 
effective  when  it  gets  old?”  In  1895,  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  made  some  tests  with  different 
forms  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  from  which  the  following 
conclusions  were  unhesitatingly  drawn  :  “Standard 
Bordeaux  Mixture  (six  pounds  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  lime,  40  gallons  water),  freshly  prepared  as 
used,  is  so  distinctly  superior  to  all  others  that  it 
alone  should  be  used.  1  Test  ’  Bordeaux  (six  pounds 
copper  sulphate,  10  gallons  water,  lime  added  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  potassium  ferro-cyanide  test  [about  two 
pounds  was  used]  )  was  not  equal  to  the  standard 
mixture.” 

“  It  is  not  fully  understood  why  the  excess  of  lime 
in  the  standard  mixture  should  increase  its  value  as  a 
fungicide.  It  is  probable  that  the  additional  lime 
not  only  increases  the  adhesiveness  of  the  mixture 
containing  it,  but  that  it  also  gives  it  a  somewhat 
different  chemical  composition.” 

“  ‘  Stock  ’  mixture,  or  old  mixture,  is  so  distinctly 
inferior  to  the  others  that  its  use  should  be  avoided  so 
far  as  j  practicable  ;  that  is,  one  should  always  aim  to 
make  up*no  more  of  the  mixture  than  is  to  be  used 
immediately.  The  mixture,  probably,  undergoes 
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some  chemical  changes  in  standing,  but  the  chief 
point  of  deterioration  appears  to  be  in  its  mechanical 
condition.  When  first  made,  and  before  it  is  allowed 
to  settle,  it  consists  of  the  finest  possible  particles  of 
the  blue  compound  suspended  in  the  water.  As  these 
particles  settle,  they  mass  together,  forming  small 
granules  which  cannot  again  be  separated  into  the 
original  particles  by  any  process  of  stirring.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  old  mixture  containing  this  granular 
matter  settles  more  quickly  in  the  reservoir  of  the 
pump.  It  was  found  impossible  to  apply  it  uniformly, 
even  on  our  experimental  plots  ;  it  clogged  the  nozzles 
sooner,  was  less  uniformly  distributed  over  the  leaf 
surface,  and  more  easily  washed  off  by  rain.” 

These  conclusions  show  decisively  that  the  old  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  is  not  so  effectual  as  a  fungicide  as  the 
fresh  mixture.  S.  D.  W.’s  second  question  I  have  never 
seen  discussed,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  addition 
of  fresh  lime  to  old  Bordeaux  Mixture  would  increase 
its  effectiveness  very  little,  if  any.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  a  little  fresh  lime  added  would  “  freshen  up  ” 
or  in  any  great  measure  affect  the  chemical  or 
mechanical  actions  which  took  place  some  time  be¬ 
fore  when  the  old  mixture  was  made.  M.  v.  s. 

Non-Blighting  Fruits ;  That  Fruit  Pledge. 

Subscriber,  Nashville,  Ind. — Are  there  certain  varieties  of  apples 
that  are  free  from  blight?  If  so,  what  are  they?  Our  local 
agent  claims  that  some  varieties  do  not  blight  at  all,  and  gives 
among  them,  the  Early  Harvest,  Winesap  and  the  Rambo,  also 
Northern  Spy  and  McLaughlin’s  Long  Keeper.  If  this  be  true, 
we  desire  to  set  out  a  small  orchard  this  fall  of  such  as  do  not 
blight.  Our  trees  are  dying  very  rapidly  with  that  dreadful  dis¬ 
ease,  and  it  looks  as  though  apples  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  here  unless  something  can  be  done.  The  same  is  true  of 
pears,  quinces  and  crab  apples.  Do  all  varieties  of  the  last 
fruits  blight?  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  here  this  year,  and 
the  quality  is  poor.  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get 
our  “  three  apples  a  day”  to  eat.  By  the  way,  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  think  that  a  very  small  allowance;  for  my  part,  I  would 
rather  pledge  myself  to  eat  a  dozen  a  day  as  long  as  I  can  get 
them.  Our  family  of  six  have  averaged  one-half  bushel  of 
Milams  per  day  through  one  winter,  and,  I  believe  would  do  so 
all  the  time  if  we  had  them.  Some  of  our  neighbors  say  they 
have  done  the  same.  We  never  had  better  health  than  when  eat¬ 
ing  all  the  ripe  fruits  possible.  Our  children,  after  having  scarlet 
fever  very  badly,  began  sucking  the  juice  out  of  ripe  plums 
before  they  could  swallow  solid  food,  and  they  just  seemed  to  live 
and  get  well  on  it.  We  use  a  gallon  of  strawberries  to  make  a 
shortcake  for  our  family,  and  other  fruits  accordingly. 

Ans. — 1  do  not  think  that  the  pear  “fire-blight” 
disease  has  been  studied  with  sufficient  thoroughness, 
where  it  occurs  on  apples,  to  enable  one  to  make  any 
positive  statements  as  to  which  varieties  of  apples  are 
or  are  not  most  subject  to  the  disease  ;  at  least,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  such  information  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Undoubtedly,  certain  varieties  which  might 
appear  “  blight-proof”  in  one  locality,  would  be  just 
as  liable  to  blight  as  any  other  variety  in  another 
locality.  I  believe  that  Subscriber  can  answer  his 
question  only  by  experimenting  with  varieties  on  his 
own  farm.  This  “fire-blight”  has  been  unusually  de¬ 
structive  this  year  all  over  the  country.  m.  v.  s. 

Freestone  Japan  Plums. 

G.  S.,  Emmetsburg,  Md.— Is  any  other  Japan  plum  besides  the 
Ogon  a  freestone  ?  I  have  several  varieties,  but  only  Ogon  and 
Abundance  have  borne.  The  Burbank  does  not  seem  to  grow  so 
rapidly  or  bear  so  young  as  the  Abundance  planted  at  the  same 
time.  The  latter  was  full  of  large,  nice  plums.  A  few  Abundance 
trees  planted  a  year  sooner  (1894),  are  more  than  abundant. 
After  seeing  that  so  few  were  falling  early  in  June,  I  stripped  off 
thousands,  then  propped  up,  and  still  limbs  broke  after  others 
had  been  picked  off  ;  many  of  the  plums  then  were  five  inches  in 
circumference  at  picking  time.  The  branches  seem  too  s  ender. 
Many  plums  set  on  the  body  or  large  branches  while  the  outer 
ones  completely  covered  all  wood.  Will  cutting  back  freely  make 
the  branches  larger  and  stronger?  The  Ogon  ripens  here  about 
July  15  to  20,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  break  the  limbs.  The  plums  will  average  five  inches, 
not  so  pointed  as  Abundance  and  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  It  is 
perfectly  free,  not  so  fine  flavored  or  so  juicy  as  Abundance,  but 
very  satisfactory,  by  reason  of  its  being  free.  The  skin  of  Abund¬ 
ance  comes  off  easily,  but  the  juice  runs  so  freely  that  it  is 
unpleasant  to  peel.  It  ripens  here  the  last  of  July.  Mine  were 
winter-killed  in  1895  and  1896,  because  they  are  in  an  exposed 
position.  If  there  are  any  other  freestone  Japan  plums,  I  will 
plant  more,  otherwise  not.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  peaches  here, 
but  only  two  or  three  orchards  near  here  have  as  many  as  1,000 
trees,  two  of  2,500  or  more. 

Ans. — Almost  all  of  the  Japan  plums  are  cling¬ 
stones,  so  far  as  I  know.  Ogon  is  the  best  of  the  free¬ 
stones  so  far  as  they  have  been  generally  tested. 
For  a  time,  it  was  thought  that  there  were  two  others 
of  quite  similar  character  that  are  going  the  rounds 
of  the  nurseries  and  being  mentioned  in  the  papers 
and  books  at  this  time  under  the  names  Normand 
and  Mikado  ;  but  their  separate  identity  has  long 
been  doubted,  and  this  year’s  experience  has  been 
such  with  Mr.  Leonard  Coates,  of  Napa,  Cal.,  as  to 
cause  him  to  affirm  that  they  are  only  new  names  for 
Ogon.  They  were  not  given  out  with  the  intention 
of  deceiving  the  public,  of  course,  and  we  may  not  be 
absolutely  certain  of  their  being  identical  with  Ogon 
until  after  further  testimony  ;  but  it  would  be  unwise 
to  plant  the  trees,  except  as  Ogon,  until  we  know 
that  they  are  not.  Berger  is  a  very  early  and  very 
small  red  variety  that  is  almost  free.  Yosebe  is 
another  of  quite  similar  character  ;  it  is  said  by  good 
judges  who  have  fruited  it,  to  be  quite  profitable. 


There  are  no  other  freestones  among  the  Japan  plums 
so  far  as  I  know.  Pruning  or  heading  back  will 
make  the  tall-growing  trees  like  Abundance  much 
more  able  to  bear  without  injury  from  breaking  the 
branches.  H.  k  y.  d. 

Lime  with  Green  Manuring. 

H.  J.  S.,  Kenwood ,  N.  ~i. — Will  the  plowing  in  of  millet  or  other 
green  crops  ever  sour  the  soil  ?  Will  green  crops  plowed  under 
ever  injure  the  succeeding  crop  ?  If  so,  under  what  conditions  ? 

Ans. — I  have  never  plowed  under  millet,  but  have 
several  times  turned  under  quite  heavy  crops  of  win¬ 
ter  rye,  and'immediately  planted  field  corn,  with  good 
results  as  to  the  corn  crop  which,  however,  is  not 
very  susceptible  to  acid  conditions  of  soil.  The  soil 
of  one  particular  field  was  a  sandy  loam,  more  sandy 
at  the  north  end  than  at  the  south.  Twenty  or  more 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  my  cultivation  of  the 
field,  about  an  acre  of  the  sandy  portion  at  the  north 
end  was  dressed  with  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  bushels  per  acre.  I  plowed  under  two  crops  of 
rye  in  successive  years,  growing  corn  immediately 
after  it  in  each  case.  I  then  seeded  the  field  to  grass 
and  clover,  and  was  surprised  at  the  time  with 
an  excellent  catch  of  clover  on  the  sandy  north  end, 
and  almost  no  clover  and  a  very  thin  stand  of  grass 
upon  the  apparently  better  soil  of  the  south  end  of 
the  field.  I  now  believe  the  difference  in  the  catch 
of  clover  and  the  growth  of  grass  to  have  been  due 
to  the  lime  applied  in  the  ashes  a  score  of  years  pre¬ 
viously. 

The  plowing  in  of  a  large  quantity  of  green  vege¬ 
tation  and  its  decay  within  the  soil  must,  necessarily, 
greatly  increase  the  humic  and  other  organic  acids, 
and  in  a  soil  lacking  in  bases,  tend  to  “  sour  ”  it.  The 
remedy  is  plain — supply  a  base  for  the  acids,  and  air- 
slaked  lime,  wood  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  marl, 
stable  manures,  etc.,  according  to  expense,  will  serve 
the  purpose. 

Storer,  in  his  Agriculture,  volume  II.,  page  164,  says: 
“Green  manuring  is  a  method  of  fertilization  that 
needs  to  be  used  with  care.  It  will,  probably,  serve 
a  better  purpose  in  districts  where  the  soils  are  cal¬ 
careous  than  in  regions  of  barren  silicious  gravels. 

*  *  *  If  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  favorable  as 
regards  moisture  and  texture,  green  manuring  might 
be  a  valuable  resource.  But  if  the  conditions  are 
unfavorable,  the  plowing  in  of  green  crops  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.” 

Is  it  not  more  than  possible  that  an  abundance  of 
bases  in  the  calcareous  soils  and  a  poverty  of  bases 
in  the  barren  silicious  gravels,  may  be  the  point  upon 
which  hinges  the  success  of  green  manuring  in  the 
one  case  and  its  failure  in  the  other  ? 

Rhode  Island  Exp.  Station.  ohas.  o.  flagg. 

Compost  of  Muck  and  Old  Horses. 

E.  II.  B.,  Guilford,  Conn. — Is  compost  made  from  muck  and  old 
horses  good  for  corn  ?  What  time  of  year  is  best  to  start  It,  and 
how  long  does  it  take  to  make  it  fit  for  use  ? 

Ans. — Such  a  compost  will  contain  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  little,  if  any,  potash.  Corn  re¬ 
quires  considerable  potash,  and  this  must  be  added  in 
some  form,  like  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of  potash. 
You  can  start  your  compost  at  any  time.  Cut  up  the 
old  horses  into  as  small  pieces  as  possible,  smashing 
the  bones  with  a  sledge.  Haul  out  the  muck,  and 
start  with  a  layer  about  one  foot  thick.  Put  the 
chunks  of  meat  and  bone  on  this,  and  scatter  over 
them  wood  ashes  or  muriate,  so  as  to  cover  them  well. 
Then  put  on  more  muck,  and  so  make  up  the  pile.  At 
least  once  during  the  winter,  shovel  the  whole  thing 
over.  It  should  stand,  at  least,  four  months  before 
use  as  manure.  If  you  can  do  so  conveniently,  you 
can  put  the  farm  manure  into  this  pile  with  good 
results. 

Inflammation  of  Parotid  Gland  of  Horse. 

A.  J.  W.,  Yatesville,  Ga.—l  have  a  young  horse  that  has  a 
slight  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  throat  or  jaw  on  the 
right  side,  and  at  times,  the  veins  on  the  flat,  bony  jaw  are  full 
and  tight,  and  the  swelling  increases,  enlarging  the  parts  up  to 
the  ear  and  on  the  flat  part  of  the  jaw.  The  swelling  is  much 
worse  in  hot  weather  while  he  is  out  in  pasture,  appearing  to  be 
worse  when  he  grazes.  What  is  it,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  swelling  is  due  either  to  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatics,  as  the  result  of  some  injury,  or  to 
inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland.  Paint  twice  a 
week  with  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine.  If  the 
swelling  increase  or  become  troublesome,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  taking  the  horse  to  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon.  There  may  be  salivary  calculi  or  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  salivary  duct  leading  from  the  parotid 
gland,  requiring  a  surgical  operation  for  its  removal. 

F.  L.  K. 

A  Lameness  m  Ducks. 

W.  H.  B.,  Lexington,  Ky. —Tfty  ducks  have  a  very  peculiar  dis¬ 
ease;  they  seem  well  and  hearty  until  about  six  weeks  old;  then 
they  get  stiff  and  perfectly  helpless,  and  the  most  of  them  that 
are  affected,  die.  The  necks  of  some  are  limber.  They  are  fed 
on  cooked  bread,  well  soaked.  What  shall  I  do  for  them  ? 

Ans. — From  the  description  I  should  say  that  the 
ducks  were  suffering  with  indigestion,  caused  by 


lack  of  grit,  improper  food,  or  too  close  confinement. 
After  the  first  few  days,  when  they  should  be  fed 
bread  moistened  with  milk,  the  best  all-’round  feed 
for  young  ducks  is  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  equal 
parts,  with  about  10  per  cent  of  ground  meat,  all 
well  mixed  and  moistened  with  milk  or  water.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  good,  sharp  grit,  and  if  closely 
confined,  their  pens  should  be  kept  clean,  and  should 
be  supplied  with  green  food.  J.  k.  s. 

What  is  Rennet?  How  Prepared? 

n.  A.  M.,  E.  Ilamlin,  N.  J.— 1.  How  Is  rennet  prepared  ?  2.  How 
much  of  the  rennet  is  used  to  the  gallon  of  milk?  3.  To  what  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  Is  the  milk  brought  when  the  rennet  is  put  in  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  ANDERSON. 

1.  The  ordinary  source  of  rennet  is  the  fourth  or 
digestive  stomach  of  milk-fed  calves.  To  obtain  the 
rennet  in  its  best  condition,  the  calf  should  be  killed 
at  from  five  to  ten  days  old,  though  the  strength  does 
not  vary  much  so  long  as  the  calf  is  fed  entirely  on 
milk.  The  calf  is  allowed  to  take  a  full  meal,  say  at 
night,  and  is  killed  the  next  forenoon.  If  permitted 
to  fast  too  long,  the  stomach  becomes  inflamed,  and 
the  digestive  value  of  the  secretion  is  damaged.  The 
fourth  stomach  is  then  removed  and  emptied  by  care¬ 
fully  turning  inside  out,  and  any  specks,  hairs,  or 
other  foreign  matter  are  picked  off.  If  further 
cleansing  be  necessary,  it  may  be  wiped  with  a  mo’st 
cloth,  or  very  carefully  rinsed  by  laying  in  a  dish  of 
water  and  moving  it  gently.  Water  should  not  be 
poured  upon  it,  neither  should  it  be  given  what  might 
be  called  a  washing.  It  is  then  sprinkled  lightly 
with  salt,  and  stretched  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
dry  readily,  as  stretching  on  a  crotched  stick,  or  tying 
the  ends  and  inflating,  or  cutting  open  and  laying  on 
a  board.  It  should  not  be  dried  around  a  fire  or  in 
the  hot  sun,  for  exposure  to  heat  quickly  deprives  the 
rennet  of  its  strength.  120  degrees  F.  will  kill  the 
strength  entirely.  It  is  much  improved  by  a  year’s 
age  before  being  used,  if  kept  open  to  the  air  so  that 
the  strong  odor  common  to  green  rennets  may  have 
time  to  pass  away. 

To  extract  the  rennet,  the  following  directions 
should  be  carefully  observed  :  Boil  and  strain  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain  water  or  pure  spring  or  well  water  that 
is  free  from  mineral  substances.  Place  the  dried 
stomachs  in  a  stone  jar  or  clean  oak  vessel,  and  to 
these  add  one  quart  of  the  boiled  water  for  each  skin. 
Do  not  add  the  water  until  it  has  become  cold.  If 
the  weather  be  warm,  sufficient  salt  should  be  added 
to  preserve  the  liquid.  But  if  the  weather  be  cold,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use  salt.  After  a  week’s  soaking, 
during  which  time  frequent  rubbing,  stirring,  pound¬ 
ing,  wringing,  etc.,  should  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
that  the  separation  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
the  stomachs  should  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  vessel  in  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  water, 
where  they  will  be  allowed  another  week’s  soaking, 
rubbing,  etc.  Now  remove  the  skins,  taking  care  in 
doing  so  to  rinse  and  wring  them  out,  in  order  that 
nothing  be  lost,  and  mix  the  contents  of  the  two  ves¬ 
sels.  Next  prepare  a  filter,  consisting,  first,  of  a  layer 
of  straw,  next  a  layer  of  coarse  clean  gravel,  then 
one  of  washed  charcoal,  and  finally,  one  of  washed 
sand.  Before  filtering,  strain  through  a  cloth  in 
order  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  animal  fiber.  After 
filtering,  return  the  liquid  to  the  cleaned  jar  and  add 
a  little  more  salt  than  will  dissolve.  Then  drain  into 
jugs  or  bottles,  cork  tightly,  and  set  away  in  a  dark, 
cool  place  for  future  use. 

While  the  preparation  of  the  rennet  extract  from 
the  skins  as  above  is  perfectly  feasible  on  the  farm, 
still  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  profitably  done,  because 
the  commercial  product  can  now  be  readily  and 
cheaply  purchased.  Moreover,  the  latter  product  is 
of  such  uniform  strength  and  so  free  from  taints,  that 
it  is  better  to  buy  the  extract  than  to  try  to  prepare 
it  at  home  from  the  skins.  The  extract  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  reliable  dairy  supply  house.  Rennet 
tablets  of  a  definite  strength  are  now  manufactured, 
and  are  especially  convenient  for  cheese-making  on 
the  farm.  D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co.,  of  Little  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  put  up  two  sizes  of  tablets  :  No.  1,  of  which  one 
tablet  is  sufficient  for  500  pounds  of  milk,  and  No.  2, 
of  100  pounds. 

2.  From  two  to  three  fluid  ounces  of  rennet  extract 
are  added  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  Three 
ounces  are  equal  to  about  90  cubic  centimeters,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  centimeter  to  11 
pounds  of  milk.  A  teaspoon  holds  about  five  cubic 
centimeters.  Thus  one  gallon  of  milk,  at  the  same 
proportion,  would  require  one-tenth  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  extract.  A  little  experience  will  tell  best  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  to  use.  Enough  should  be  added  to 
cause  the  milk  to  coagulate  in  from  10  to  15  minutes, 
and  to  be  ready  for  the  knife  in  from  30  to  35  minutes. 
The  rennet  should  be  diluted  with  20  to  50  times  its 
own  bulk  of  cold  water  before  being  added  to  the 
milk.  3.  From  82  to  86  degrees  F. 
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Crimson  Ramklkr  Rose. — Ourillustra- 
tion,  Fig.  223,  first  page,  was  engraved 
from  a  photograph  taken  June  25  or 
thereabouts.  Our  plants  came  from  H. 
A.  Dreer,  The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 
and  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  during  the 
spring  of  1895.  The  canes  of  the  plant 
illustrated  were  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  we  have  never  seen  more  vigorous 
canes.  The  thorns  are  wide  at  the  base, 
the  sharp  points  inclined  downward. 
The  leaflets  are  from  seven  to  nine,  three 
inches  long,  ovate,  acuminate,  toothed, 
smooth  and  glossy.  The  plant  began 
to  bloom  about  June  15,  continuing  until 
July  7  to  10.  Few  plants  are  ever  more 
showy  than  was  this  about  July  1.  It 
reminded  one  of  rhododendrons  in  their 
fullest  bloom.  The  canes  bore  about 
150  clusters,  each  cluster  averaging  20 
roses  each,  almost  of  the  precise  color 
and  size  as  shown  in  the  seedsmen’s  col¬ 
ored  plate.  According  to  the  above  com¬ 
putation,  the  plant  at  that  time  must 
have  borne  no  less  than  3,000  flowers. 
The  canes  thus  far  have  proved  perfectly 
hardy.  Neither  the  leaves  nor  flowers 
have  been  harmed  by  rosebugs.  They 
seem  to  prefer  fragrant  varieties . 

Interested  readers  may  remember 
that  we  gave  an  account  of  one  of  our 
seedling  potatoes  most  of  which  were 
distinctly  pear-shaped.  This  was  about 
four  years  ago,  and  we  were  speaking 
of  the  tubers  the  second  year  from  the 
true  seed.  All  of  the  best  pear-shaped 
tubers  were  saved  and  planted  the  next 
year.  The  result  was  that  fewer  of  the 
potatoes  of  this  crop  were  pear-shaped 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Still 
many  were  distinctly  pear-shaped  and 
these  were  saved  for  seed.  Last  year, 
they  were  fairly  divided  between  pear- 
shaped  and  a  medium-sized,  roundish, 
flattened  potato  of  perfect  form.  Last 
spring,  we  separated  the  two  forms,  the 
pear  shaped  and  the  others,  and  planted 
them  separately.  Here  is  the  result  of 
about  20  hills.  There  was  not  one  pear- 
shaped  tuber  in  the  lot.  Both  lots  were 
of  the  same  shape,  slightly  oblong,  some¬ 
what  flattened,  few  eyes  and  those  even 
with  the  surface,  skin  nearly  white  and 
perfectly  smooth.  The  vines  died  the 
first  of  any  of  our  varieties  under  trial. 
Whether  this  was  because  of  early  ma¬ 
turity,  we  may  not  say.  The  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  to  the  acre, 
though  there  was  a  large  proportion  of 
small  tubers.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  and 
soggy,  though  grainy  and  of  rich  qual¬ 
ity. 

From  our  rather  extended  seedling 
cultivation,  we  have  been  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  well  to  select  from 
the  tubers  of  the  seedling  hill  only  those 
of  the  best  shape,  and  that  such  tubers 
will  yield  a  progeny  of  better  form  than 
the  poorest  shaped  tubers  from  the  same 
seedling  hill.  But  we  have  no  evidence 
that  any  change  will  occur  from  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  best  or  worst  tubers  after 
the  first  year  of  selection,  except  as 
variations  may  occur  because  of  a  more 
or  less  favorable  season.  It  would  seem, 
according  to  this  reasoning,  that  the 
seedling  tubers  of  the  same  hill  will  tend 
to  hold  each  its  individual  shape,  whether 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  but  that  selec¬ 
tions  after  seedling  tubers  have  been 
propagated,  will  ever  afterwards  retain 
he  form  of  the  established  variety,  ex¬ 
cept  as  changed  by  soils,  fertilizers,  dry 
or  wet  weather,  and  that  such  changes 
will  occur  in  all  varieties  only  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  such  causes . 

A  Bit  of  Marlboro  Raspberry  His¬ 
tory. — It  was  August  15,  1882,  that  Mr. 
A.  J.  Caywood,  the  originator  of  the 
Marlboro  red  raspberry,  brought  two 
plants  to  the  Rural  Grounds.  They  were 
in  pots,  and  the  tallest  cane  was  six 
feet  six  inches,  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  canes  grew  10 
feet  high  in  the  nursery.  By  some  mis¬ 


understanding,  we  did  not  send  over  to 
the  train,  so  that  Mr.  Caywood  brought 
the  long  box  containing  the  two  plants 
upon  his  shoulder,  a  distance  of  1J^  mile, 
with  two  steep  hills  intervening.  He 
was  quite  exhausted  and  reasonably, 
though  amiably,  out  of  patience.  He 
wanted  to  plant  them  himself,  and  he 
did.  Wide  holes  were  dug  ;  the  pot  soil 
about  the  roots  was  soaked  with  water, 
and  carefully  set  in  the  wide  holes,  and 
the  soil  which  had  been  taken  out  care¬ 
fully  replaced.  Then  the  canes  were 
staked.  Mr.  Caywood  claimed  that  the 
Marlboro  was  earlier  than  the  Hansell, 
more  prolific,  and  far  more  vigorous,  the 
berry  being  as  firm  and  of  better  quality. 

The  two  plants  of  Marlboro  were  set 
out  in  the  Rural  Grounds  before  the 
variety  was  advertised  for  sale,  as  we  now 
recall  the  facts.  It  did  not  thrive  there; 
the  next  year’s  growth  was  nothing  to 
compare  with  its  growth  in  its  native 
grounds ;  the  berries  began  to  ripen 
J  uly  4,  while  those  of  the  Hansell  began 
to  ripen  June  24.  The  Hansells  were 
planted  just  as  carefully  as  were  the 
Marlboros,  except  that  they  were  plant¬ 
ed  at  different  times,  the  Marlboros,  as 
we  have  said,  August  15,  the  Hansells 
the  following  spring,  March  30,  1883. 
This  was  at  Mr.  Caywood’s  suggestion. 

Well,  both  varieties  were  sent  to  be 
tried,  and  we  were  to  report  the  result. 
We  did  so,  but  good  Mr.  Caywood  did 
not  forgive  us.  He  and  The  R.  N.-Y  , 
previously  fast  friends,  did  not  meet 
again,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  since  had 
occasion  to  regret  that  one  whose  labors 
have  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  fruit-loving  public  should  have 
judged  what  was  intended  to  be  an  im¬ 
partial  report  of  the  Marlboro,  as  one 
instigated  by  unfriendliness  or  preju¬ 
dice  . 

Originators,  generally,  it  seems  to 
the  writer,  are  prone  to  regard  their 
“  new  creations  ”  with  undue  favor,  and 
this  unwittingly,  too.  Their  interest  in 
their  work,  their  affections  and  desire, 
all  combine  to  invest  the  new  variety 
with  charms  or  merits  it  does  not  pos¬ 
sess,  or  to  exaggerate  those  merits. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  are  hurt  when  the 
newcomer  is  judged  fairly  by  unpreju¬ 
diced  people . 

Agnes  Emily  Carman  Rose. — The  fol¬ 


bloomed  the  same  spring,  and  again 
last  spring.  They  set  a  few  fruits  which 
have  not  all  dropped . 

One  objection  to  the  new  Japan  Morn¬ 
ing-glories  is  that  they  are  later  to  bloom 
— later  by  two  weeks  at  any  rate — than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  unless  started  under 
glass.  But  they  more  than  make  up  for 
this  by  their  larger  and  more  brilliant 
flowers . 


Two  New  Apples  in  Illinois. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdai.e,  III. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  of  July  31,  was  an  inquiry  about 
the  Arkansas  Beauty  apple.  It  bore 
heavily  here  last  year  for  the  first,  and 
this  season  it  shows  a  fair  crop.  The  tree 
is  very  vigorous  and  spreading,  and  it 
gives  promise  of  being  a  first-rate  bearer. 
The  fruit  is  a  little  above  medium  in 
size,  a  fine  red  in  color,  and  of  about 
“good”  to  “very  good”  flavor;  but  it 
dropped  badly  last  season — worse  than 
even  the  Jonathan,  which  it  resembles  in 
color;  it  will  not,  probably,  keep  even  so 
late  as  that  variety,  which  is  classed  as 
“  early  winter  ”  here.  If  hardy  farther 
north,  or  on  a  different  soil,  it  may  be 
valuable. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  Mahan  apple, 
noticed  in  the  same  issue,  will  be  valu¬ 
able  anywhere  in  the  South.  Here  it 
drops  and  rots  so  badly,  and  is  of  such 
poor  quality,  that  I  would  not  take  a  40- 
acre  orchard  as  a  gift,  and  I  don’t  see 
how  a  trip  to  the  South  could  improve 
these  fatal  defects.  True,  it  is  large, 
the  tree  is  also  vigorous  and  productive, 
but  let  it  stay  up  in  Wisconsin,  its  birth¬ 
place. 


Lived  in  Misery 

Could  Not  Eat  Without  Distress 
but  Now  Entirely  Well. 

“  I  was  troubled  with  dyspepsia  and  was  in  such 
a  condition  that  I  lived  in  misery  and  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  I  could  ever  be  cured.  I  was  persuaded 
to  try  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  in  a  short  time  I 
was  able  to  eat  without  distress;  am  now  entirely 
well.”  F.  B.  Limbeugeb,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 

Hood’S  SparMla 

The  Best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


CRIMSON 

ALSIKE 

LUCERNE 


GLOVERS 


Samples  and  prices  on  application.  Send  for  our 
Mid-suinmer  Catalogue, fully  describes  the  above  also 


POT-GROWN  8TRAWBER1UES,  ETC. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


CRIMSON’CLOVER. 

and  other  Seasonable  Seeds.  Prices  on  application 
W.  ATI. EE  1SURPUK  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


frimenn  PlUTOf  Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed 
vllliluUll  U1UVC1  com.  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  continues  the  largest 
Importerof  high  grade  reliable  stock  of  Crimson  Clover 
seed  In  thlscountrv-  Prices  reduced  this  month. 


SEED  WHEAT 


Grown' 
along  t  he 
Lake  Shore 


AND  OTHER  SEASONABLE  SEEDS. 
Descriptive  Price-List  upon  application. 
SIEGEL,  THE  SEEDSMAN,  ERIE,  !’A. 


Ilf  DIP*  ■  ^P— Circulars  and  8amples  Free. 
1AI  UL  11  I  Clean.  Rudy.  World's  Fair 
NH  f|  I  U  ]  and  Pride.  IS)  common  sheaves 
VV  I  I  mm  *1  I  (Rudy),  yielded  2  bu.  in  1806.  and 
won  First  Prize  York  Fair.  I'rice.  2  bu..  $3;  5  bu.,  17 ; 
1(1  bu.,  $12.  JOHN  HERR  SUENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE, 

noted  for  its  productiveness  In  grain  and  straw. 
Grown  from  Seed  awarded  us  First  Prizes  at 
New  York  State  Fair  1805  and  189S;  American  Insti¬ 
tute  Fair,  1  HIM* ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1896.  Price,  $1  per  bu. 

Address  E.  L.  CLAKKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  Tuk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nu/vr  nic  summer  and 

U  W  YCiK  O  AUTUMN  LIST 

of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forlt-  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Parker  Earle  for  SI. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


APPLE  TREES,  $6  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  free. 
RKi-lANCK  NURSERY  CO..  Box  1U.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TnrrA  AT  very  LOW  PRICES.  Write 
I  now  for  new  fall  catalogue.  It's 
Kf  F  JV  free  and  will  tell  vou  about  the 
LLll  stock  we  grow  and  our  prices. 

7  .  -  W  ESTABLISHED  186!).  150  ACRES. 

THE  GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.. 
Box  1,605.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN. 

Get  buds  of  this  famous  PEACH  direct  from  the 
originator.  The  original  tree  has  not  failed  to  bear 
a  full  crop  In  six  vuars.  Prices  greatly  reduced  for 
1897.  Address  J.  W.  STUBENUAOCH,  Mexla,  Tex. 


lowing  note  comes  to  us  from  M.  J.  Bar¬ 
nett,  of  New  Bloomfield,  Pa.  : 

I  notice  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  31,  that  your 
correspondent,  A.  K.,  Hudsonville,  Mich.,  is  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  Agnes  Emily  Carman  rose.  I 
wish  that  I  could  answer  his  question,  “  Will  it 
ever  bloom  ?”  by  letting  him  see  my  bush  as  it 
looked  in  June.  It  was  one  mass  of  bloom — a 
whole  flower  garden  in  itself — and  now  is  bloom¬ 
ing  a  second  time,  but  not  so  profusely.  The  bush 
is  large  and  vigorous  and  pretty,  even  when  not 
in  bloom.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  the  whole  family 
this  summer  . 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE 
CROP  IE  EXISTENCE 

for  Green  Manuring,  Hay,  Pas¬ 
ture  and  Silage.  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  our  prices  Before  ordering.  Ask  for  descriptive  circular  mailed  FREE. 

Beware  of  cheap ,  imported  seed,  I  fj U  M  C fl U  P,  QTfllf  f  Q 
as  it  witl  not  stand  our  winters.  JUiUiOUil  06  OlUIxLO, 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 


SEED 
GROWERS 


.Philadelphia, 


DIBBLE’S  GOLD  COIN  WHEAT 


We  have  left  many  of  the  Ogon  plums 
on  the  tree  just  to  find  out  how  long 
they  would  remain  without  decaying. 
At  this  time  (August  3),  the  little  tree  is 
a  beautiful  sight  with  its  round,  bright 
yellow  fruit.  Evidently,  the  Ogon  is  a 
fine  keeper . . . 

During  the  past  week  or  so,  we  have 
dug  up  and  destroyed  many  plants  of 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and 
gooseberries  to  make  room  for  new 
comers  next  fall  and  spring.  The  vacant 
plots  have  been  sown  to  Crimson  clover. 

August  3:,  a  small  box  of  Burbank 
(Japan)  plums  was  received  from  Stark 
Bros.,  of  Louisiana,  Mo.  The  box  was 
of  thick  paper,  so  that  several  of  the 
riper  plums  were  crushed.  The  exact, 
measurement  of  a  greener  plum  was  0% 
inches  in  circumference  measured  either 
way.  The  shape  is  slightly  conical  or 
pointed,  suture  shallow,  color  yellow 
(with  a  whitish  bloom)  partially  over¬ 
spread  with  crimson.  Flesh  yellow, 
firm,  juicy,  clinging  to  a  small  pit.  This 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  catalogue 
descriptions  which  give  the  color  as 
“  cherry  red.”  See  Fig.  224 . 

Mr.  W.  Paddock,  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  says  that  their 
trees  of  the  Bismarck  apple  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  spring  of  1896.  The  trees 


IS  THE  HEAVIEST  YIELDING  VARIETY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

One  acre  yielded  61  bushels  11  pounds.  Eight  acres  yielded  51  bushels  30  pounds  per  acre. 

Five  acres  yielded  55  bushels  9  pounds  per  acre  Thirteen  acres  yielded  53  bushels  per  acre. 

Full  Descriptive  Price-List  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby.  Hill’s 
•Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Sal  way.  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  PLUMS 


are  MONARCH,  GRAND  DUKE,  DIAMOND,  RE1NE 
CLAUDE,  FELLENBKKG,  LARGE  GERMAN  PRUNE, 
COPPER.  FRENCH  DAMSON,  RED  JUNE,  BURBANK 
and  WICKSON.  Why  not  plant  the  best  ?  Rogers’ new  catalogue  for  Fall  tells  the  truth  about  varieties 
and  Successful  Fall  Planting.  Get  it  and  come  out  of  the  dark.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RARE  TREES 

“  The  heading  New  England  Nursery.’ 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue 
r  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Readino,  Mass. 
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ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  i 


Roses,  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Perennials 

In  Large  Assortment  and  of  Superior  Quality. 

Fully  believe  that  we  can  show  more  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  a  larger,  finer  block  of  Hardy  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Moss  and  Climbers 
of  the  leading  popular  varieties  including  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  than 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  32  greenhouses,  several  of  them  devoted  to 
Palms,  Cycas,  Ficus  and  Araucaria  Excelsa.  Personal  inspection  and  corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  14  Painesville,  O. 
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Half-Sweet,  Halt-Sour. 

E  F.  15.,  Waitsbubg,  Wash  — There 
are  more  things  in  this  world  than  were 
ever  dreamed  of  in  Mr.  Van  Deman’s 
philosophy.  I  have  known  the  sweet- 
and-sour  apple  for  more  than  50  years. 
The  first  tree  I  knew  was  in  the  orchard 
of  Chas.  Gillett,  about  one  mile  north 
of  Barton  Center,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. 
I  picked  the  tree  for  him  in  the  fall  of 
1847,  and  took  from  it  12  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples.  It  was  known  as  the  Compound 
apple  at  that  time.  When  fully  ripe,  it 
was  striped  with  green  and  yellow,  the 
green  predominating.  The  green  sec¬ 
tions  were  unmistakably  sour,  and  the 
yellow  sections  were  sweet,  and  unmis¬ 
takably  so.  There  was  the  same  old  story 
about  a  nurseryman  (name  forgotten)  in 
the  town  of  Potter,  same  county,  having 
split  the  buds  and  produced  this  variety. 
He  was  a  young  man,  not  so  old  as 
“Uncle  Charley”  Gillett’s  tree  was  at 
the  time.  There  was  but  one  tree  in  his 
orchards.  I  regard  it  an  impossibility 
for  any  one  at  that  time  to  do  the  trick. 
I  will  not  say  that  Prof.  Bailey  can’t  do 
it  now.  It  was  simply  a  sport,  but  it  has 
perpetuated  itself,  from  all  I  can  learn, 
but  whether  its  flavor — sweet-and-sour 
— is  as  marked  now  as  then,  I  don’t  ven¬ 
ture  to  say.  If  your  suggestion  be  car¬ 
ried  out  at  the  American  Pomological 
Society  meeting,  I  venture  to  say  that 
it  will  be  decided  to  be  a  compound. 

Various  Farm  Notes. 

A.  J.  E.,  Vermont. — The  first  article 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  July  3,  “The  Mys¬ 
terious  Origin  of  Barn  Fires,”  gives  food 
for  much  thought  to  property  owners. 
The  following  hint  relative  to  lanterns 
is  submitted  :  Take  a  handful  of  large¬ 
sized  barbed  wire  staples  and  cut  off 
one  prong  from  each  so  that  but  a  half 
inch  remains.  At  every  place  where 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  lantern  may 
need  hanging,  drive  in  one  of  these 
staples  with  the  short  prong  uppermost, 
bending  it  down  slightly  so  that  the 
lantern  bail  can  be  dropped  in.  The 
lantern  will  never  be  knocked  down  by 
careless  persons. 

Wash  cakes  of  ice  with  warm  water 
and  a  whisk  broom,  and  the  work  is 
quickly  and  thoroughly  done.  A  slat 
bench  2x4  feet  and  two  feet  high  on 
which  to  lay  the  cakes  when  washing, 
will  also  facilitate  the  work. 

F.  S.  Heath,  Johnson,  Vt.,  is  trying  an 
interesting  experiment  this  year.  The 
high  water  in  June  nearly  ruined  his 
potato  crop  on  the  intervale.  He  plowed 
a  piece  of  upland,  and  planted  it  to  po¬ 
tatoes  June  29,  using  phosphate.  July 
31  these  potatoes  were  as  large  as  at  the 
second  hoeing,  and  would  be  in  bloom  a 
few  days  later.  The  piece  looked  very 
thrifty  and  even,  and  promised  better 
results  than  most  fields  planted  the  first 
of  May.  A  good  example  of  “  get- 
there  ”  in  farming. 

The  Youths’  Companion  tells  of  a  little 
girl  who,  on  her  birthday,  shook  a 
couple  of  coins  in  her  pocket,  remark¬ 
ing,  “My  dollar  would  not  jingle  if  it 
were  not  for  my  penny.”  Farming  oft- 
times  seems  to  yield  only  pennies  where 
other  pursuits  bring  dollars,  but  it  is 
what  makes  all  other  kinds  of  business 
jingle.  The  country  prospers  when  the 
farmers  prosper. 

Medicines  for  Pear  Blight. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Alivood,  Virginia  — The 
remedy  for  blight  in  pears  proposed  by 
I.  H.  B.,  page  532,  contains  no  new 
statement.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
all  fluids  enter  growing  plants  through 
the  roots,  and  where  these  fluids  are  not 
harmful,  they  are  readily  taken  up  by 
the  root  system,  like  the  instance  cited 
where  cochineal  solution  was  taken  up 
in  the  tissues  of  the  pear  tree.  All 
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plants  are  able  to  exercise  some  selec¬ 
tion  as  to  what  substances  are  taken 
into  the  circulation,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point,  can  reject  injurious  substances 
which  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots.  But,  if  the  injurious  substance 
is  present  in  such  strength  that  it  de¬ 
stroys  the  root,  the  plant  is  then  injured 
as  cited  by  I.  H.  B. 

As  to  whether  any  substance  which 
may  be  furnished  by  way  of  fertilizers 
or  otherwise  to  the  roots  of  pears  or 
other  trees  can  enter  into  the  circula¬ 
tory  system,  and  thereby  prevent  or 
cure  the  blight,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  From  all  my  experience  in  study¬ 
ing  this  subject,  I  have  been  led  to 
doubt  very  much  such  statements.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  any 
substance  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plant 
in  sufficiently  strong  solution  to  counter¬ 
act  the  effects  of  the  germs  in  the  sap 
which  cause  the  disease  so  well  known 
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PRACTICAL  painters  every¬ 
where  use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  ot 
brands  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linse  ed  Oil  b  ecause  they 
make  not  only  the  cheapest  but 
by  far  the  best  paint.  In  fact 
you  cannot  afford  to  use  any¬ 
thing  else. 

r~t  |~\  r-t  r*  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lend  Tinting  Col- 
l“<  I""*  I-*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 

valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


as  pear  blight.  I  am  myself  working 
upon  a  similar  theory,  and  am  applying 
the  chemical  preparations  about  the 
tree  as  one  would  apply  fertilizers,  but 
as  yet,  I  cannot  give  any  statement  of 
results,  and  am  doing  the  work  more 
from  curiosity  than  from  any  belief  that 
it  can  be  successful.  If  it  should  prove 
successful,  I  will  be  happy  to  give  the 
results  in  due  time. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that, 
during  the  last  nine  yeais,  I  have  had 
but  one  pear  tree  die  from  blight  on  our 
experiment  grounds,  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  are  growing,  yet  pear 
blight  is  very  common  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  My  effort  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  to  keep  these  trees  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  to  spray  them  thoroughly 
in  the  early  spring  so  as  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  growth  of  the  blight 
germs  on  the  tender  growing  points  of 
the  twigs,  or  in  the  fruiting  stems,  or 
where  abrasions  may  occur  on  the  twigs. 
In  our  case,  this  sort  of  treatment  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  successful. 


Keeping  Rabbits  from  Trees. 


H.  L.  D.,  Morristown,  Tknn. — Tell 
Connecticut  Reader,  page  514,  when  he 
gets  that  young  apple  orchard  replanted, 
to  go  to  the  slaughter  house  early  next 
fall  with  a  bucket,  and  fill  it  with  blood. 
Then  saturate  a  large  cloth  with  the 
blood,  and  rub  the  trees  from  the  ground 
up  the  trunk  for  a  distance  of  three  feet. 
Rabbits  being  strictly  vegetarians,  even 
the  smell  of  blood  will  cause  them  to 
leave,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  essential 
that  every  part  of  the  trunk  should  be 
rubbed,  though  possibly  it  is  best  to  do 


so. 


Outdoor  Light 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  attractive¬ 


ness  of  a  village  or  home, 
and  safety  from  night  prowl¬ 
ers,  as  well  lighted  streets 
and  grounds.  This  is 
secured  by  the  Steam 
Gauge  &  Lantern  Co.’s 
Tubular  Globe  Street 
Lamp,  which  is  cheap, 
ornamental,  burns  4  hours 
for  a  cent,  and  almost  takes 
care  of  itself;  will  not  blow  out. 


We  make  Tubular  Porch,  Carriage  and  Stable 
Lamps  besides,  and  all  of  them  are  as  good  as  the 
Street  Lamp.  Your  dealer  has,  or  can  get  them.  Send 
to  us  for  detailed  description.  Mention  this  paper. 


STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS. 

Price,  $2.50  per  set.  Send  for  Circular. 

F.  RICHARDS,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


for  farmers. 


“ 

. 

Runyon’fTi’at.  Gauge 
&  Lock  Wire  Fence. 
New  plan  by  which  farm¬ 
ers  can  build  and  weave 
fences  cheap  and  rapidly 
without  machine.  Money 
made  fast  selling  farm 
rights,  or  building  fence 
Lewis  M.  Runyon,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.a 


0,  National  Lead  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York.  ,  . 


Those  “Pesky”  Weeds 

will  bother  you  this  year  again,  unless  you  keep  them 
down  with  an  Acme  Weeding  Hoe.  No  other  weeding  ? 
tool  approaches  it  in  shape  and  effectiveness.  Strong,  g 
light;  designed  and  put  together  with  the  careful  thor-  m 
oughness  that  have  made  the  W.  &,  C.  Farm  and  Garden  g 
Tools  famous  wherever  hoes,  rakes,  forks  and  wheel- ^ 
barrows  are  used.  The  IV.  &  C.  Book  is  interesting  and  % 
profitable  reading.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  to  do  • 
your  work  easier  aud  better.  Mailed  free.  9 


THIS  a  FACT 

All  plants  take  their  food-nourishment  in  sol- 
ut  Ion.  The  more  nearly  manure  is  reduced  to  a 
solution  the  more  quickly  it  becomes  available 
as  plant  food.  Therefore  coarse  manure  is  poor 
plant  food.  Fine  manure  is  good  plant  food. 

Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

makes  all  kinds  of  manure  lino  and  spreads  it 
evenly.  16  years  on  the  market.  Improved 
for  1HS>7.  Catalogues  and  circulars  FREK.  Address 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE  N.  Y. 


HENCII  «fc  DROMOOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


Positively  the 
neatest,  lightest, 

and  strongest  grain 
drill  on  the  market. 
Many  points  of  su¬ 
periority;  it  is 
geared  from  the  cen¬ 
tre.  Quantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  be 
changed  while 
i  ii  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 


tively  accurate  in  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 

llENGII  &  lfltOiYIGOLil),  dlir’s,  York,  Pa. 


The  Wheat 
Cutaway. 

On  wheat  Helds  prepared  by  the  new 
WHEAT  CUTAWAY,  the  crop  In¬ 
creased  from  5  to  15  bushels  per 
acre.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lar  with  Testimonials. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co 


•  » 


BREAKS  ALL  RECORDS. 

Last  year  wo  told  of  a  Michigan  agent  who  could 
walk  over  35  adjoining  farms,  all  uslug  Page 
fence.  This  year’s  sales  have  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  to  51,  with  only  one  exception.  Theso  fanners 
have  known  the  Pago  for  many  years— would  they 
keep  on  buying  if  not  satisfied  It  was  the  best  and 
cheapest r  Write  us  for  proof. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

HIGGANTJM,  OONN. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


2  ONOE  IN  A  LIFETIME  2 

•  is  often  enough  to  do  some  things  If  dono  • 
■  properly  in  the  first  place.  To  build  a  Key-  1 
•  Stone  Fence  Is  doing  the  thing  right  In  tna  * 

•  beginning.  25  to  58  Inches  high.  For  the  • 
J  farm,  lawn,  park  and  cemetery.  Our  • 

•  catalogue  contains  convincing  arguments. 

«  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  • 

No.  19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  III.  • 

«»««*« ••*••••••«•»•* «**•••••• 
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webel  picket  lawn' fence. 


FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Ilog 
Fence,  24  to  68  in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 


?s»  46  Inch 
Feed  Opening 


Hay  or 
Straw 


Bell 


_  1  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Largest  line  In  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1 1 1 1  Hampshire  St.,Quincy,IIL 


HKNDKICK’S  Hay  and  Straw  Balers.  Best,  cheapest 
on  market.  Upright  &  Perpetual.  18  styles  and  sizes. 
Manufactured  by  Lb  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO, 


<P  I  r»  For  a  machine  to  build 
4>  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK.  O. 


WOVEN  .WJBE.FENCE 


IWiWiWAVA 


ItatatataVatataY 

yayawawaya 


ayayayayayayayayay 


ayayayayayayayaya 

ayayayayayayayayay 


■lent  on  Karth.  Horne-high,  Bulb 

atrong,  Pig  and  Chlehen-tlght.  With 

Our  DUPLBX  AUTOMATIC  Machine 

— 

you  cau  make  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Over  SO  atylea.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  too.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  tn  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  e<_ual  to 
Bs.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10>4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  Lne 
Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1897. 


ing  in  the  words  “  or  their  equivalent  in  any  other 
sound  fruit”  ;  but  on  maturer  thought,  we  want  to 
make  the  number  six  instead  of  three. 

© 

We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  abandoned 
farms  in  New  England,  but  of  late  years,  they  are 
rarely  mentioned.  Most  of  these  farms  have  been 
bought  and  repopulated  —  often  by  townspeople. 
There  are  now  more  abandoned  farms  in  the  Middle 
West  than  there  ever  were  in  New  England.  Most 
of  these  western  farms  were  left  by  those  who  have 
drained  them  of  available  fertility,  and  who  “  went 
west  ”  after  new  soil  to  destroy.  A  friend  has  just 
bought  such  a  farm  in  northern  Michigan.  It  is  poor 
and  “run  down.”  He  will  seed  it  to  clover,  using 
wood  ashes  as  fertilizer,  let  the  clover  do  its  best,  and 
then  plow  it  in.  A  few  days’  work  out  of  the  season 
will  suffice  to  start  the  clover.  It  will  take  care  of 
itself,  and  before  it  is  done,  the  soil  will  be  again 
ready  to  produce  a  full  crop.  It  will  cost  a  young 
man  less  to  take  such  a  farm  and  “  clover  ”  it  into 
new  life  than  it  would  to  go  to  the  Far  West  after 
new  land.  There  is  money  in  these  abandoned  farmG. 
It  takes  a  good  man  to  get  it  out,  though. 


For  many  years,  epicures  have  delighted  in  the 
flavor  of  Roquefort  cheese,  which  was  made  from  the 
milk  of  ewes,  fed  in  pastures  containing  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  wild  thyme.  As  the  trade  increased,  the 
thyme-clad  banks  of  the  Larnac  and  Aveyron  failed 
to  yield  sufficient  pasturage,  so  the  flocks  were  fed  in 
grassy  meadows,  where  they  produced  more  milk, 
but  of  inferior  quality.  The  cheese-makers,  spoiled 
by  prosperity,  took  to  the  practice  of  mixing  cows’ 
milk  with  that  of  the  ewes,  and  then  deteriorated 
their  product  still  further  by  artificially  ripening  the 
cheese.  The  result  is  that  buyers  now  look  askance 
at  so-called  Roquefort  cheese,  and  a  business  which 
formerly  provided  employment  for  over  100  000  people 
is  at  a  standstill,  with  little  hope  of  revival.  The 
Roquefort  cheese-makers,  like  the  misguided  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fiLled  cheese  in  this  country,  will  realize 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  standard,  as  well  as 
to  attain  it. 

© 

The  wheat  situation  is  constantly  improving,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  for  even  higher  prices  before 
January  1.  As  later  reports  come  from  Europe,  it  is 
evident  that  the  French  and  Russian  crops  are  smaller 
than  was  at  first  expected.  India  has  hosts  of  famine- 
stricken  people  of  her  own  to  feed,  and  Argentina 
cannot  export  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat.  Europe 
must  come  to  America  for  bread  this  year,  and  it  will 
be  several  years  before  the  supply  can  be  made  up. 
Corn  is,  also,  slowly  rising  in  price.  Our  advices  from 
the  West  are  that  beef  cattle  are  in  active  demand 
at  better  prices,  and  there  is  a  more  hopeful  feeling 
in  the  dairy  business.  The  potato  crop  promises  to 
be  small,  but  prices  are  quite  satisfactory  just  now. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
immediate  future  for  agriculture  is  more  hopeful  at 
present  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  four  years. 
The  farmers  and  fruit  growers  who  supply  near-by 
markets  are  having  the  worst  of  it  this  year,  as  the 
continued  wet  weather  has  badly  injured  sweet 
corn,  melons  and  similar  crops. 

© 

The  excitement  over  the  gold  discoveries  in  Alaska 
has  caused  a  great  increase  in  certain  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  California.  Most  of  the  food  aside  from  flour 
that  will  be  taken  to  the  gold  mines,  will  be  in  the 
form  of  dried  or  preserved  goods.  There  has  been  an 
immense  demand  for  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  such 
as  prunes,  apples,  tomatoes  and  squashes,  and  all  the 
canning  factories  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  said  to  be 
running  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Potatoes  are  said 
to  be  prepared  very  much  like  the  cocoanut  of  com¬ 
merce,  being  first  dried  and  then  ground  or  desiccated. 
This  business  is  sure  to  benefit  California  and  other 
Pacific  States.  It  will  provide  a  new  outlet  for  their 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  help  to  diversify  agricul¬ 
ture.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  the  sale  of 
Californian  products  can  be  increased  without  ship¬ 
ping  them  to  the  East.  Our  friend,  H.  E  Dosch,  of 
the  Washington  Board  of  Agriculture,  made  this 
statement  in  a  recent  address  : 

Believing  as  I  do,  in  practicing  what  I  preach,  that  fruit  is  the 
natural  food  for  man,  we  consume  in  my  family,  about 500 pounds 
ot  evaporated  prunes,  pears  and  apples,  besides  fresh  apples 
and  pears,  stored  away  for  that  purpose,  between  fall  and  the 
ime  strawberries  appear  in  the  spring;  fruit  in  some  form  is  on 
our  taole  at  each  meal  and  on  the  sideboard  for  “  between 
meals.” 

If  every  householder  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  fol¬ 
low  that  example,  what  a  market  there  would  be  for 
the  fruit  products  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  how 
the  health  of  the  people  would  be  improved.  Some 
months  ago,  we  called  for  10,000,000  people  to  pledge 
themselves  to  eat,  at  least,  three  apples  per  day.  We 
aie  perfectly  willing  to  enlarge  the  pledge  by  bring- 


© 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1896  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a  large  volume  of 
686  pages,  containing  among  other  matter,  essays  on 
scientific  and  practical  topics  by  some  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  country.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
book — the  best  by  far  of  the  series.  The  price  of  this 
book  is  50  cents.  It  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing 
this  amount  to 

1HE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS, 
UNION  BUILDING, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Department  now  charges  a  low  price  for  certain 
of  its  documents,  which  price  must  be  paid  before  the 
volumes  are  sent.  This  we  consider  a  sensible  plan. 
Formerly  such  documents  were  broadcasted  over  the 
country — many  of  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  cared  little  for  them.  This  wasteful  practice  has 
come  to  an  end.  Each  month,  a  list  of  publications  is 
mailed  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  individuals  are 
free  to  order  the  volumes  that  seem  suited  to  their 
needs.  It  is  well  to  demand  a  fair  price  for  these 
pamphlets.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  enter  into  injurious  competition  with 
publishers  of  papers  or  books. 

O 

An  “  acid  soil  circular  ”  is  being  sent  out  by  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station.  Each  circular  contains  a 
list  of  questions,  and  with  it  goes  an  envelope  con¬ 
taining  a  small  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  for  testing 
the  soil.  The  following  directions  for  testing  are 
given  in  the  circular  : 

Open  the  soil  with  a  spade  to  the  depth  of  six  to  ten  inches. 
Lay  a  one-half-inch  strip  of  the  paper  against  the  smooth,  moist 
surface,  and  press  some  of  the  loose,  moist  soil  against  it.  After 
five  minutes,  remove  the  paper  and  let  it  dry.  If  the  paper  be 
reddened  and  remain  so  when  dry,  it  indicates  acid  iu  the  soil. 

N.  B. — The  paper  may  be  spoiled  for  the  test  by  handling  with 
moist  or  sweaty  fingers. 

The  questions  relate  to  the  behavior  of  soils  and 
crops  as  well  as  to  the  location  of  the  land.  If  farmers 
would  answer  them  carefully,  they  would  add  much 
to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  value  of  lime.  We 
hope  that  our  readers  will  aid  in  this  work.  We  are 
convinced  that  many  fields  are  running  on  half  time, 
though  well  cultivated  and  reasonably  cared  for.  They 
are  sour  and  unproductive.  They  need  lime.  Such 
soils  must  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  learn  when 
and  how  to  apply  the  lime  to  the  best  advantage. 

© 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  written  Mr.  Henry 
Stewart  desiring  to  buy  small  fry  of  the  California  or 
Rainbow  trout  which  were  pictured  on  page  497.  Mr. 
Stewart  has  no  fish  for  sale.  His  original  stock  came 
from  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  For  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  pro¬ 
cure  such  fish,  we  print  the  following  letter  from  the 
Department : 

Varieties  of  fish  furnished  for  interior  waters  are,  usually,  some 
variety  of  the  basses  or  trouts— depending  on  the  character  of 
the  streams  or  lakes  for  which  they  are  intended.  On  applica¬ 
tion  to  this  office,  a  blank  is  forwarded  to  the  applicant  calling 
for  a  description  of  the  waters  to  be  stocked.  On  its  return,  duly 
filled  out,  it  is  decided  what  variety  of  fish  would  be  most  suit¬ 
able,  and  an  application,  calling  for  such  fish,  is  sent  for  signa¬ 
ture.  This  application  should  be  indorsed  by  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  As  soon  after  i  ts  receipt  as  possible,  a  supply  of  fish  is  sent. 

Acting  Commissioner.  i.  h.  dunlap. 

The  young  fish  will  be  ready  for  distribution  as  soon 
as  cool  weather  sets  in.  There  will  be  a  small  charge 
for  a  pail,  and  you  will  pay  express  charges  ;  other¬ 
wise,  the  fish  will  be  free.  The  real  object  of  the 
Commission  is  to  serve  the  public,  and  not  advance 
any  private  interest.  You  will  aid  this  work  by 
giving  the  fish  to  friends  and  neighbors  if  you  suc¬ 
ceed  in  stocking  your  ponds  and  brooks. 


A  recent  murder  trial  in  Massachusetts  has  well 
shown  one  danger  of  rural  village  life.  The  con¬ 
victed  man  was  a  loafer — a  member  of  the  gang  of 
idlers  and  depraved  young  men  who  hung  about  the 
village  rum  shops  or  stables.  He  did  as  little  work  as 
possible,  living  at  his  mother’s  house  without  pay¬ 
ment  for  board,  and  begging  or  threatening  money 
from  his  sisters.  If  he  chanced  to  do  a  day’s  work, 
the  money  was  spent  for  liquor.  The  height  of  his 
ambition  seemed  to  be  to  loaf  in  public  places,  drink¬ 
ing  and  indulging  in  vulgar  and  obscene  language. 
Here  was  a  true  school  for  crime,  and  this  man,  hav¬ 
ing  more  courage  or  stronger  animal  desires,  went 
further  than  his  mates  and  took  human  life.  In 
almost  every  rural  village,  there  will  be  found  a 
similar  gang  of  loafers.  They  hang  about  the  saloon 
or  cigar  shop,  or  make  their  headquarters  at  the  stable 
or  railroad  station.  Vulgar,  lazy,  and  as  vicious  as 
they  dare  to  be,  they  insult  and  defame  women  and 
concoct  petty  crimes  and  persecutions.  They  keep 
alive  the  low-grade  rum  shop  on  the  money  they  are 
able  to  beg  or  steal.  In  the  city  where  there  are  reg¬ 
ularly  hired  policemen,  these  loafers  would  be  quickly 
driven  from  their  haunts.  There  are  no  regular  police 
in  the  country,  therefore  such  loafers  are  rarely 
molested,  because  private  citizens  do  not  care  to  brave 
the  insult  and  annoyance  that  would  follow  interfer¬ 
ence  with  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  that,  in  most 
cases,  these  fellows  are  too  cowardly  to  attempt 
serious  crimes  ;  but  their  presence  is  always  a  menace 
to  the  neighborhood.  One  of  the  quickest  methods  of 
driving  them  out  is  to  shut  up  the  rum  shops  No 
man  will  ever  succeed  in  doing  that  by  excusing  them, 
either  by  voice  or  vote. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“BORN  TIRED.’’ 

Grandfather  was  a  lazy  man,  and  all  grandmother's  vim 
And  energy  were  settled  on  my  good  old  Uncle  Jim. 

For  Uncles  George  and  Henry,  Uncle  D.ck  and  father,  too — 

The  very  thought  of  working  made  them  desperate  and  blue. 

A  simple  dream  of  labor  sent  them  groaning  in  despair ; 

They  couldn’t  think  about  it  without  sitting  in  a  chair. 

And  so,  good-natured  father,  just  a  great  big  hulking  man, 

As  handsome  as  a  picture,  married  little  Mary  Ann. 

A  pert  and  bustling  creature,  full  of  energy  and  work, 

But  woe  betide  the  woman  who  is  married  to  a  shirk. 

She  pleaded  and  she  scolded,  and  her  tongue  ran  on  with  speed; 
She  couldn’t  give  him  energy — it  wasn’t  in  the  breed  ! 

And  then  she  lost  her  temper,  and  her  courage  lost  its  edge, 

And  trouble  picked  up,  “  I  don’t  care,”  and  used  it  for  a  wedge. 

So  I  was  just  “  born  tired  it  is  iu  my  pedigree, 

And  what  you  folks  call  laziness  is  only  destiny. 

For  father’slaze  and  mother’s  nerves  are  in  me  half  and  half — 

J ust  like  the  breeding  pedigree  of  any  Jersey  calf. 

And  mother’s  broken  spirit  comes  and  goads  me  every  day, 

But  father’s  tired  feeling  holds  me  back  along  the  way. 

Wortu  trying!  What?  Alfalfa! 

Better  be  a  retired  farmer  at  9  p.  m. 

A  “soaking”  reign — government  by  rum  shop. 

How  can  next  year’s  institute  be  made  better  ? 

Money  is  not  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  prosperity. 

Of  course  you  can  use  a  spring-tooth  harrow  in  the  fall. 

The  table  of  contents  will  be  found  this  week  on  page  557. 

Read  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  American  scientists,  page  556. 

The  book  agent  that  does  not  “  notice  the  baby”  will  seldom 
make  a  sale. 

Never  eat  a  meal  without  fruit  in  some  form.  Boom  your 
health  and  the  fruit  business. 

Not  enough  grit  !  That  has  ruined  the  prospects  of  both  men 
and  ducks,  otherwise  well  fed. 

This  has  been  a  great  season  for  mosquitoes.  The  wet  weather 
has  brought  them  out  in  millions. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  for  taking  pains  with  the  wheat 
seeding.  Put  on  the  fertilizer  this  year. 

We  hope  you  find  yourself  so  well  pastor  ized  on  Sunday  that 
you  can  keep  sweet  all  through  the  week ! 

We  could  complain,  but  we  won’t.  It  wouldn’t  do  any  good, 
and  would  take  time  needed  for  better  things. 

The  scrub  sends  you  a  dispatch  in  cipher.  You  have  to  cipher 
out  her  account  before  you  know  she  is  a  robber. 

The  average  hired  man  represents  an  outgo  of  $300  per  year. 
Does  he  earn  that  for  you  ?  Can  you  make  six  per  cent  on  his 
labor  ? 

Thousands  of  young  men  are  ruined!  How?  By  having  too 
much  done  for  them.  Give  them  a  dose  of  self-help — well 
rubbed  in. 

If  farmers  would  give  exact  figures  showing  their  yearly  cash 
incomes,  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  them  fall 
belo  )v  $500  per  year. 

A  horse  that  has  pastured  all  summer,  got  a  bad  attack  of 
colic  by  eating  the  husks  of  sweet  corn  from  two  dozen  ears! 
We  don’t  understand  it. 

How  many  of  our  readers  actually  know  that  any  of  their  hens 
lay  100  eggs  during  the  year  ?  There  is  too  much  guess  work 
about  these  great  egg  records. 

Young  in  the  head  and  old  in  the  feet — finger  post  points  to  a 
very  back  seat.  Young  in  the  feet  and  old  in  the  head — right  up 
to  Get  There  you’ll  find  yourself  led. 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart  reports  the  following  as  a  “  sure  cure” 
for  gapes  in  chickens:  “A  drop  of  creosote  in  a  little  sweet 
oil  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  throat  by  means  of  a  s  nail  feather 
trimmed  to  a  narrow  vane.” 

While  considering  the  effects  of  Poison  ivy,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  fumes  arising  from  burning  the  plant  will  cause 
serious  irritation  of  the  eyes  and  respiratory  organs.  An  out¬ 
break  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  extended  through  a 
New  Jersey  rural  community  one  winter,  was  finally  traced  to  the 
use  of  stove  wood  overgrown  with  the  Poison  ivy. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Supposing  that  you  were  to  letter  your  covered 
market  wagon  with  big  letters  stating  your  name  and 
business  !  Where  would  you  mark  it  ?  Why,  on  the 
sides  of  course  You  want  the  lettering  where  people 
can  see  and  read  it.  In  the  city,  many  of  these  busi¬ 
ness  wagons  are  also  lettered  on  the  top  for  the  same 
reason.  Of  course,  the  signs  are  on  the  sides,  also, 
but  people  looking  down  into  the  streets  from  many 
of  our  high  buildings  couldn’t  see  these  signs,  so  the 
shrewder  of  the  firms  paint  signs  on  top.  This  wouldn’t 
be  of  much  use  in  the  country,  but  it  goes  to  show 
that  advertising  must  be  adapted  to  the  place,  and  to 
the  people  it  is  intended  to  reach. 

X  X  X 

On  page  521,  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  western 
New  York  fruit  grower  was  looking  for  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  fancy  peaches.  We  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  a  grocer  in  a  nearby  town,  who  wishes 
the  name  and  address  of  this  grower.  We  cannot 
furnish  it,  for,  after  the  letter  was  answered  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  it  was  destroyed.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  preserve  the  names  and  addresses  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  But  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  for  those  having  such  special  crops  to 
sell  to  advertise  them  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  wishing  to  buy.  In  this  way,  buyer 
and  seller  may  be  brought  together  to  their  common 
advantage. 

X  X  X 

During  the  summer,  large  numbers  of  sheep,  lambs 
and  calves  are  sent  to  the  city  markets  alive,  as  well 
as  some  cattle.  The  wagons  which  transfer  these 
animals  from  the  cars  to  the  slaughterhouses  are 
built  especially  for  this  purpose.  They  belong  to  a 
regular  live  stock  express  company  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  this  business.  They  are  a  familiar 
feature  on  the  North  River  ferryboats  these  days. 
The  trucks  are  very  heavy,  capable  of  carrying  a  con¬ 
siderable  load.  The  body  of  the  wagon  is  hung  as 
low  as  possible,  is  about  four  feet  wide  and  consists 
of  a  solid  bottom  and  high  sides  and  ends,  the  upper 
part  of  the  latter  being  slatted.  There  are,  also, 
movable  slatted  partitions  crosswise  the  wagon  so 
that  it  may  be  divided  into  compartments.  The 
animals  are  loaded  into  these  wagons  from  the  cars, 
and  then  are  driven  directly  to  the  slaughterhouses. 
City  marketmen  prefer  city-dressed  meat  to  supply 
their  trade  during  the  summer  months. 

X  t  X 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  of  one  of  the  street  lem¬ 
onade  venders  having  adopted  a  new  scheme  for 
attracting  custom.  Around  Printing  House  Square, 
during  warm  weather,  numerous  venders  are  always 
to  be  seen  selling  cheap  lemonade  at  one  cent  a  glass. 
But  this  shrewd  individual  came  out  one  day  with  a 
new,  clean,  brightly  painted  tub  on  a  pushcart.  The 
taking  feature  of  this  rig,  however,  was  the  lettering 
on  the  tub— OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET  LEMONADE. 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  watching  develop¬ 
ments.  Trade  seemed  to  go  all  his  way.  The  men 
who  formerly  sold  from  pails  were  in  despair.  The 
rig  with  its  unique  sign  caught  the  popular  fancy.  A 
couple  of  the  other  venders  provided  themselves  with 
pushcarts  and  tubs,  lettered  more  or  less  like  the 
other,  but  the  original  seems  to  be  holding  the  fort 
and  doing  a  rushing  business.  It’s  an  effective  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  value  of  advertising  one’s  wares  in  an 
attractive,  taking  way. 

X  t  X 

A  great  feature  of  the  wholesale  markets  just  now 
is  the  large  number  of  market  wagons  loaded  with 
sweet  corn.  They  are  piled  high  with  the  green  ears, 
some  of  them  containing  thousands.  They  begin  to 
reach  the  city  before  dark,  and  continue  to  come 
until  well  towards  morning.  If  one  go  out  on  the 
main  roads  leading  into  the  truck  country,  he  will 
meet  these  loaded  wagons  coming  in  at  almost  all 
hours  of  the  night,  and  in  the  early  morning  they 
will  be  going  the  other  way.  Sometimes  each  is 
loaded  with  a  single  product  like  corn,  cabbages, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  sometimes  a  load  is  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  products.  But  just  now  corn  pre¬ 
dominates.  The  load  is  generally  covered  over  with 
a  heavy  canvas  cover  well  fastened  down,  which  pro¬ 
tects  it  from  dust  and  sun,  as  well  as  from  rain. 
Sometimes,  the  owners  of  these  wagons  drive  directly 
to  the  store  of  some  commission  merchant  and  leave 
their  loads  for  him  to  dispose  of,  but  sometimes  they 
drive  to  the  market  and  sell  out  their  products  them¬ 
selves.  Some  of  these  wagons  come  from  quite  long 


distances.  This  business  involves  much  night  work, 
as  many  of  these  people  leave  home  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  spend  all  night  on  the  road  and  in  disposing 
of  their  truck.  How  would  our  grain  farmers  like 
that  sort  of  work  ? 

X  X  X 

About  a  month  ago,  a  friend  in  Kentucky  wrote 
about  his  crop  of  strawberries,  yielding  about  250 
bushels  per  acre.  He  said  that  he  had  them  on  his 
table  every  day  throughout  the  season  until  July  4, 
and  “presumes  there  was  not  another  quart  of  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  United  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
at  that  time.”  He  says  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
them  there  from  May  10  to  July  10.  He  plants  very 
early  and  medium  varieties,  and  Gandy  for  late,  and 
puts  Gandy  in  cold  storage  when  just  ripe.  He  says 
that  the  Gandy  berries  are  so  firm  that  they  will  keep 
for  two  weeks  in  cold  storage  if  picked  when  just 
right,  and  will  bring  a  fancy  price  after  the  regular 
season.  Then  he  wishes  to  know  how  late  New  York 
gets  strawberries  from  Oswego  County,  and  presumes 
not  later  than  July  4.  He  evidently  has  a  “bee  in  his 
bonnet.”  That’s  right ;  we  like  to  see  progressive 
people  reaching  out  for  new  ideas  and  new  markets. 
The  date  which  marks  our  last  strawberry  receipts 
here  is  a  variable  one.  It  varies  considerably  with 
the  seasons, but  is  usually  somewhat  later  than  July 
4.  I  have  seen  strawberries  in  market  here  the  last 
week  in  July,  but  they  are  not,  usually,  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  after  the  first  10  days  of  that  month.  If  straw¬ 
berry  growers  adopt  the  cold  storage  system,  perhaps 
we  may  have  them  much  later.  But  this  method 
wouldn’t  pay  except  for  fancy  fruit.  f.  h.  v. 

Prizes  for  House  Plans. 

$15  $10  $5 

the  following  letter  will  explain  itself. 

Comfortable  Farm  House  Wanted. 

Husband  and  I  have  been  reading  about  an 
up-to-date  barn,  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  and  discussing 
its  merits.  We  often  see  good  plans  for  barns, 
but  I  wish  to  ask  for  a  plan  of  an  up-to-date  farm 
house — not  a  house  for  the  retired  farmer,  but  for 
those  who  are  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day;  one  where  all  the  employees  through  seed¬ 
ing,  planting,  haying,  harvesting,  thrashing  and 
caring  for  the  stock  in  winter,  can  be  fed  and 
lodged  conveniently  and  economically  to  the 
farmer’s  wife,  and  comfortably  to  the  family  the 
year  through.  There  are  so  many  demands  upon 
the  farm  house  that  it  ought  to  be  the  best  struc¬ 
ture  that  can  be  designed.  I  am  not  asking  for 
an  expensive  house,  that  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  price  of  land  and  farm  produce,  but  for 
a  convenient,  comfortable,  shapely  dwelling  for 
plain  farmers.  a  farmer's  wife. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  will  offer  prizes  of  $15,  $10  and  $5  for 
the  first,  second  and  third  best  plans  for  such  a  house 
as  is  called  for  in  the  above  letter. 

We  want  drawings  or  photographs  and  estimates 
of  cost. 

The  contest  will  close  on  December  1,  1897. 

The  judges  will  be  the  woman  who  wrote  the  above 
letter,  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  a  third  party 
to  be  selected  by  the  two  first-named  judges. 

Put  on  your  thinking  cap,  and  bufrd  your  farm  castle 


WHAT  WE  HEAR. 

The  last  Legislature  of  Maine,  enacted  a  law  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale,  inspection  and  chemical  analysis  of 
the  various  by-products  sold  as  concentrated  feeds 
for  cattle.  It  had  been  found  by  dairymen  and  others 
that  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  and  various 
products  derived  in  the  manufacture  ot  corn  starch 
and  sugar,  varied  greatly.  Some  samples  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  contained  nearly  twice  as  much  muscle- 
makers  as  others.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  per¬ 
centages  of  fat  in  the  gluten  feeds  have  been  greatly 
diminished,  although  prices  have  not  been  reduced 
proportionately.  The  dairymen  therefore,  demanded 
a  law  which  should  protect  them  as  well  as  farmers 
are  protected  by  the  fertilizer  laws.  As  a  result, 
Maine  now  has  a  law  covering  all  feed  stuffs  except 
hay  and  straw,  whole  seeds  and  meals  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  brans  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  Other  feeds  like  linseed,  cotton-seed  meal, 
oat  feeds,  etc.,  must  now  be  sold  under  a  guaranteed 
analysis,  which  is  to  show  the  per  cent  of  muscle- 
makers  and  fat  contained  in  the  food.  The  law  is 
much  like  the  fertilizer  laws,  samples  being  drawn 
and  analyzed  by  th«  State  chemist,  and  taxes  paid  by 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  We  believe  that  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  bought  so-called 
horse  feed,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  indigestible  oat 
hulls,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  plaster 
and  oak  sawdust  have  been  used  to  adulterate  bran 


and  middlings.  We  believe  that,  sooner  or  later’ 
Maine  will  be  obliged  to  enlarge  the  list  of  feeds  that 
are  to  be  sold  under  this  guarantee,  because  it  is  too 
easy  to  adulterate  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal. 
No  one  questions  the  wisdom  and  value  of  our  ferti¬ 
lizer  laws,  because  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  without  such 
inspection,  farmers  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturers.  It  seems  to  us  equally  clear 
that  ground  cattle  feeds  should,  also,  be  subject  to  in¬ 
spection,  because  it  is  just  as  easy  to  adulterate  a 
sample  of  cotton-seed  meal,  as  it  is  to  mix  ground 
leather  or  raw  phosphate  rock  into  a  “high-grade 
fertilizer.” 

© 

Proper  care  of  the  expectoration  of  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  contagious  diseases  affecting  the  air  pas¬ 
sages,  is  much  too  often  neglected.  By  the  lack  of 
such  care,  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  consumption, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  smallpox  even 
is  increased,  especially  that  of  the  first  two  men¬ 
tioned.  An  effective  agent  for  rendering  the  expec¬ 
toration  of  these  subjects  harmless,  is  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  corrosive  sublimate,  160  grains 
of  the  former  with  40  grains  of  the  latter  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  water.  If  a  liberal  portion  of  this 
solution  be  kept  in  a  suitable  vessel — glass  or  crockery 
— within  easy  reach  of  the  patient  to  spit  in,  and  be 
faithfully  used,  there  need  be  no  further  fear  of  any 
harm  resulting  from  this  cause,  provided  that  the 
vessel  be  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  after 
being  last  used  before  it  is  emptied.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  danger 
that  attends  the  common  practice  of  disposing  of  the 
excrements  of  typhoid  fever  patients  by  digging  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  burying  them  in  it  without 
having  first  disinfected  them.  This  is  the  very  worst 
way  that  is  possible  of  getting  rid  of  them  short  of 
putting  them  directly  into  one’s  own  or  one’s  neigh¬ 
bor’s  well,  for  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  they 
are  likely  by  percolation  through  the  soil  to  find  their 
way  with  the  disease-engendering  germs  that  they 
contain  still  potent  for  mischief. 

o 

Free  delivery  of  the  mail  in  rural  districts  is  now 
being  tried  at  42  post  offices  in  28  States.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  two  special 
officers  are  now  investigating  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  On  March  1,  1897,  Postmaster- General 
Wilson  reported  that  the  service  has  given  very  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.  The  82  letter  carriers  received 
$283.09  per  year,  and  each  traveled  an  average  of  22 
miles  per  day.  In  51  working  days  of  December  and 
January,  these  carriers  handled  an  average  of  51 
pieces  of  mail  matter  each  day.  The  lowest  cost 
was  about  half  a  cent  for  each  piece,  the  highest  6% 
cents,  and  the  average  1%  cent.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  col¬ 
lecting  reports  of  its  own  from  persons  in  localities 
where  the  experiments  are  being  tried.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  from  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  is  a  fair 
one,  and  covers  the  ground  well : 

Rural  free  mail  delivery  from  the  Climax  post  office  is  giving 
good  satisfaction  to  the  farmers  who  receive  it,  and  they  would 
feel  lost  if  it  were  taken  away.  There  are  some  who  do  not  care 
for  it,  and  would  prefer  an  excuse  for  coming  into  town;  but  the 
number  is  small,  and  they  are  pretty  sure  to  find  an  excuse  of 
some  other  kind  for  coming.  It  has  slightly  increased  the  amount 
of  mail  matter  handled  at  the  post  office,  and  has  reduced  the 
revenue  of  the  office  from  box  rent.  Farmers  who  have  their 
mail  delivered  every  day  at  their  homes  stop  renting  boxes.  The 
sentiment  in  regard  to  free  delivery  is  that,  if  the  Government 
delivers  mail  free  to  people  in  cities  who  can  readily  step  in  the 
office  and  get  their  own  mail  at  any  time,  it  should,  also,  deliver 
mail  free  to  farmers  who  cannot  reach  the  office  so  readily.  My 
own  judgment  is  that  the  Government  should  provide  for  local 
mail  delivery  in  those  communities  which  are  willing  to  pay  the 
cost,  and  to  no  others.  Each  community  should  pay  its  own  cost 
of  delivery.  The  tradespeople  in  the  village  object  to  the  free 
delivery  of  farmers’  mail.  One  of  them  said  to  me  that  they  lose 
trade  by  it.  Tne  farmers  do  not  come  to  town  unless  in  need  of 
something.  When  they  had  to  come  to  town  for  their  mail  every 
few  days,  they  bought  a  good  many  things  they  did  not  need,  and 
a  large  share  of  that  trade  is  lost.  This  may  be  a  little  rough  on 
some  dealers,  but  how  about  the  farmers’  side  of  it?  f.  hodgman. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  extension  of  the  service  to 
all  rural  neighborhoods  is  from  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000.  Smaller  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  fewer  warships,  would  enable  the  Government 
to  provide  this  service  without  increasing  expenses. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Hogs  often  do  more  damage  rooting  valuable  land  than  they 
are  worth.  With  the  Wolverine  hog  ringer  and  rings,  you  can 
easily  stop  them.  They  are  for  sale  by  most  hardware  stores,  or 
by  the  manufacturers,  Heeson  Bros.  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Those  who  have  read  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Clark’s  remarkable 
yields  of  grass  understand  that  he  used  nothing  but  fertilizers 
in  the  way  of  plant  food.  There  are  all  sorts  of  fertilizers— good 
and  bad.  The  brand  used  by  Mr.  Clark  was  the  grass  mixture 
made  by  the  Bradley  &  Hubbard  Co.,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
nothing  else  has  ever  been  put  on  this  grass  Held.  This  house  is 
well  situated  for  supplying  farmers  east  of  the  Hudson  River  with 
chemicals  or  mixed  goods.  Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  to 
them  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  will  fatten 
quicker  and  with  less  food  if,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  food  is 
cooked  for  them.  Tais  is  a  fact  so  well  known  that  thousands  of 
farmers  feed  cooked  food.  There  are  many  more  who  would  do 
so  if  they  had  the  proper  facilities.  Tne  Granite  State  Evapo 
rator  Co.,  with  offices  at  527  Temple  Court,  New  York,  recently 
placed  on  the  marKJt  a  light,  well-made  cooker  which  sells  for 
$12  to  $24,  according  to  size.  The  cooker  can  also  be  used  for 
heating  water  for  the  many  uses  on  the  farm. 


Mie  Nituaoj 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Bureau  for  decorative  purposes  may 
now  be  obtained  in  almost  all  colors.  It 
is  often  used  as  a  wall-covering,  either 
stretched  over  the  entire  wall,  or  put 
on  as  dado,  frieze,  or  panels.  It  is  not 
very  desirable,  however,  from  a  sani¬ 
tary  point  of  view,  because  its  loose  tex¬ 
ture  catches  dust  very  easily.  Denim  is 
applied  as  a  wall  covering  in  the  same 
way,  and  we  have  also  heard  of  this 
material  being  used  as  a  floor-covering 
in  a  room  which  did  not  receive  rough 
usage.  The  newer  denims  for  decora¬ 
tive  use  are  much  softer  in  texture 
than  the  old  weave,  making  them  more 
attractive  as  draperies. 

* 

Many  parents  have  the  idea  that  child¬ 
ren  should  be  allowed  their  own  way 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  reasoned 
with,  considering  it  useless  to  exact  an 
obedience  that  they  cannot  understand. 
A  kindergarten  lecturer  at  one  of  the 
university  extension  meetings  combated 
the  let-alone  theory  on  the  ground  that, 
while  the  parents  were  waiting,  habits 
were  being  formed,  and  that  these  habits 
were  the  expression  of  character.  Her 
judgment  was  that  “character  training 
should  begin  early,  long  before  the  child 
is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  being 
trained  or  that  he  can  set  up  his  will  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  others.”  This 
is  an  expression  of  the  old  philosophy 
that  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  in¬ 
clined.  Habit  becomes  second  nature,  and 
we  need  work  on  the  childish  character 
while  it  is  yet  malleable,  rather  than 
wait  until  fixed  and,  perhaps,  undesir¬ 
able  habits,  have  declared  themselves. 

* 

Grass  stains  make  an  unsightly  blot 
on  inany*children’s  garments  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  they  often  seem  quite  difficult 
of  removal.  As  a  rule,  such  a  stain 
dissolves  immediately  in  alcohol  while, 
if  applied  at  once,  ammonia  and  water 
will  be  found  efficacious.  Where  the 
color  of  the  material  might  be  faded  by 
alcohol  or  ammonia,  the  stain  might  be 
moistened  and  put  out  in  the  sun,  being 
kept  moist  until  it  changes  from  green 
to  brown,  when  it  will  wash  out.  Mil¬ 
dew,  which  has  been  a  troublesome  blem¬ 
ish  upon  clothes  exposed  to  moisture 
during  this  warm  summer,  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  moistening  the  spot,  putting 
upon  it  a  layer  of  chalk  and  salt,  and 
then  exposing  to  strong  sunlight.  The 
blessed  sunlight  is  the  best  of  all  bleach¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  agents,  and  no  one 
can  better  appreciate  its  virtues  than  a 
housekeeper  who  has  been  compelled  to 
dry  her  clothes  in  a  species  of  oven  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose  in  a  modern  apart¬ 
ment  house.  Of  course,  it  is  very  de¬ 
lightful  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
weather  when  wash-day  comes  around, 
but  many  a  city  housewife  would  gladly 
exchange  all  that  convenience  for  the 
whiff  of  clover  and  outdoor  freshness 
that  comes  in  with  an  armful  of  coun¬ 
try-dried  clothes. 

In  a  recent  paper  upon  infantile  mor¬ 
tality  read  by  Dr.  Baker  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Board  of  Health,  it  is  stated 
that  all  the  principal  causes  of  infant 
mortality  are  mostly  due  to  ignorance, 
and  are  directly  preventible.  Alluding 
to  the  alleged  fact  that  an  unduly  large 
proportion  of  dying  children  are  the  first 
babies  born  to  their  parents,  Dr.  Baker 
observes  that  it  should  not  be  necessary 
for  young  mothers  to  make  such  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  expense  of  human  life  ;  the 
necessary  education  ought  to  be  provided 
for  and  obtained  in  a  cheaper  and  more 
humane  manner.  The  remedy  is  the  edu¬ 
cation  in  sanitary  science  of  the  girls  who 


are  to  be  mothers  of  the  next  generation. 
A  noticeable  feature  in  all  tables  of  infan¬ 
tile  mortality  is  the  small  proportion  of 
babies  nursed  by  the  mother,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  artificially  fed.  For 
example,  in  a  list  of  718  deaths  from  in¬ 
fantile  diarrhea,  but  30  of  the  infants 
were  nursed,  the  remaining  688  being 
artificially  fed, either  wholly  or  in  part.  It 
is  also  noted  that  infants  nourished  only 
by  the  mother  are  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  cholera  infantum,  this  disease  be¬ 
ing  caused  by  changes  in  the  food  or 
drink,  due  to  bacteria  or  fungi.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact,  surely  a  mother  should 
exhaust  every  expedient  which  may  ren¬ 
der  her  able  properly  to  nourish  her 
child,  before  resorting  to  the  bottle. 


SCHOOL  DRESSES. 

HE  schools  will  soon  be  open  again, 
and  the  children’s  frocks  must  be 
looked  to.  While  the  summer  cottons 
and  ginghams  will  serve  at  first,  we 
shall  soon  sea  cold  days,  when  some¬ 
thing  warmer  must  be  provided.  The 
washing,  too,  has  to  be  considered  in 
most  busy  households,  and  very  light- 
colored  or  easily  crumpled  school  frocks 
are  a  mistake.  For  girls  from  seven 
to  12,  a  serge  skirt  and  chambray  or 
linen  blouse  make  a  pretty  school  suit, 
and  this  combination  has  been  very 
popular  all  summer.  Dark  blue  or  deep 
Indian  red  serge  will  make  a  pretty 
skirt,  which  is  cut  with  gores  at  front 
and  sides,  and  box  pleats  in  the  back. 
It  should  be  fastened  to  a  muslin  under¬ 
waist,  this  distributing  the  weight  more 
evenly  than  if  supported  by  straps  over 
the  shoulders.  The  blouse  is  full,  with 
sailor  collar  and  turnback  cuffs,  and 
may  be  either  plain  or  trimmed  with 
white  cotton  braid.  A  chambray  or 
linen  in  a  solid  color  is  preferable  to 
stripes  or  figures.  Plain  Holland  is 
excellent  for  this  use  ;  it  washes  well, 
and  looks  very  nice  with  a  little  white 
braiding.  If  a  long-sleeved  underwaist 
of  canton  flannel  is  worn,  these  washing 
blouses  may  be  used  in  the  cold  weather. 
They  are  much  less  trouble  in  washing 
than  the  entire  frock. 

For  the  little  girls,  some  saving  in 
washing  is  effected  by  making  all  their 
school  frocks  with  guimpes,  as  the 
sleeves  are  always  soiled  before  the 
skirt  and  waist.  During  the  winter, 
they  may,  if  desired,  wear  washing 
guimpes  with  their  woolen  frocks,  if  a 
thick,  long-sleeved  underwaist  is  worn. 
Of  course,  they  will  wear  arsons  at 
school,  though  the  older  girls  usually 
rebel  against  this  fashion  now.  Very 
pretty  little  girls’  aprons  are  now  made 
with  a  bib  and  straps  passing  over  the 
shoulders,  descending  to  the  belt  at 
the  back,  like  those  worn  by  hospital 
nurses.  They  are  often  quite  elabor¬ 
ately  trimmed,  having  frills  along  the 
straps,  widening  to  epaulettes  at  the 
shoulders. 

Frocks  to  be  worn  under  aprons  should 
be  plainly  made,  all  superfluous  bretelles, 
berthas,  or  epaulettes  being  in  the  way. 
The  sleeves  and  yoke  are  the  only  parts 
exposed.  For  this  reason,  neat-looking 
little  frocks  may  often  be  made  from 
old  material,  the  best  being  reserved 
for  these  exposed  portions.  The  pretti¬ 
est  sleeve  will  be  tight  all  the  way  up, 
with  a  short,  round  puff  at  the  top.  A 
good  many  of  the  little  girls’  frocks  are 
now  made  with  gathered  baby  waists, 
a  return  to  an  old  style  that  is  always 
becoming  to  slim  little  figures.  The 
skirts  are  usually  gored  at  front  and 
sides,  instead  of  being  gathered,  the 
back  being  pleated. 

In  making  over  old  clothes  for  the 
children,  if  a  guimpe  be  used,  it  is  often 
possible  to  combine  materials  that  would 
be  too  scant  alone,  or  an  old  garment 


may  be  sufficient  for  the  skirt  and  waist, 
with  guimpe  and  sleeves  of  contrasting 
goods.  In  making  a  new  frock,  it  is 
certainly  wiser  to  make  with  little  extra 
trimming,  for  this  is  less  necessary  when 
the  garment  is  new,  while  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  change  later,  when  necessary  to 
freshen  it.  The  selection  of  colors  for 
children  is  much  the  same  as  for  their 
grown-up  sisters,  excepting  only  the 
fashionable  purple  and  plum  shades, 
which  look  a  trifle  too  old  for  them,  and 
which  are  not  often  very  becoming  to 
children.  Indeed,  they  are  often  very 
unbecoming  to  their  elders,  though  this 
does  not  at  all  interfere  with  their 
popularity.  _ 

WATERY  CUSTARDS. 

RS.  A.  B.,  Illinois,  asks  whether 
there  is  any  way  to  prevent  a 
custard  from  separating  and  becoming 
watery.  This  trouble  is  due  to  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  casein,  caused  by  too  high 
a  temperature,  or  overexposure  to  the 
heat.  In  a  baked  or  steamed  custard, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  restore  the 
smoothness,  but  if  the  baking  dish  is  set 
in  water  while  cooking,  it  will  be  kept 
at  a  uniform  heat,  and  will  be  less  likely 
to  separate.  The  water  will  not  allow 
the  custard  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  212  degrees  F.,  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  water.  If  a  soft  custard  (a 
boiled  one)  should  separate,  beat  hard  a 
few  minutes  with  a  Dover  egg  beater, 
and  the  custard  will  be  restored  to  a 
smooth  condition. 

Custard  may  be  made  as  follows  with 
every  possibility  of  success  :  One  pint 
of  milk,  two  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls 
(or  less)  of  sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  flavoring.  Beat  the  eggs,  add  sugar 
and  flavoring,  mix  well,  stir  in  the  milk, 
and  pour  into  cups.  Set  the  cups  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake  about  20  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  a  knife  blade  will  make  a 
clean  cut.  [prof  j  edith  f.  mcdebmott. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


BABY’S  BOTTLE. 

MONO  the  southern  “  mammies,”  a 
bottle  baby  received  much  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  as  it  grew  older,  many  faults 
and  follies  were  overlooked,  for  what 
could  you  expect  of  a  “  poor  chile  ”  that 
had  been  deprived  of  its  natural  food  ? 
In  these  days,  bottle  babies  are  too 
numerous  to  excite  sympathy,  and  if 
their  bottle  and  its  contents  are  kept 
clean  and  sweet,  they  do  not  need  it. 

During  hot  weather,  mothers  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  cleaning  the  bottles 
and  tubes,  for  in  them  often  lurk  the 
germs  of  disease.  One  of  my  little  girls 
lost  her  mother  when  she  was  a  week 
old.  She  was  cared  for  (or  tmcared  for) 
by  different  relatives,  her  milk  allowed 
to  become  sour  in  the  bottle,  so  that, 
when  I  took  her  at  four  weeks  of  age, 
she  was  sick.  A  quantity  of  physicians’ 
powders  and  pellets  came  with  her  nurs¬ 
ing  bottle.  I  stowed  them  away  on  the 
top  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  bought  a  new 
lot  of  rubbers,  made  some  limewater 
and  commenced  the  siege.  She  grew 
better  rapidly,  gaining  a  pound  of  flesh 
each  week  for  the  first  month.  I  had 
once  helped  to  nurse  a  little  baby  through 
cholera  infantum,  caused  by  failure  to 
keep  the  long  rubber  tubes  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  so  I  thought  to  discard  these,  using 
just  the  rubber  nipples;  but  baby  did 
not  seem  strong  enough  to  manage 
these,  would  choke  and  then  refuse  to 
nurse,  so  I  was  obliged  to  U9e  the  tubes 
until  she  was  six  months  old. 

I  kept  two  outfits,  one  for  day  and  one 
for  night,  the  one  not  in  use,  kept  soak¬ 
ing  in  cold  water  containing  a  pinch  of 
soda.  Every  morning,  the  two  bottles 
and  rubbers  were  thoroughly  boiled, 
placing  them  in  cool  water,  and  bring¬ 


ing  them  to  the  boiling  point.  Baby 
was  fed  regularly,  and  after  each  meal, 
the  bottle  was  rinsed  and  placed  in  cold 
water  until  reeded  again.  I  scalded  all 
the  milk  she  drank  the  first  year  of  her 
life.  This  might  not  agree  with  all 
babies,  but  it  is  much  safer  during  hot 
weather,  and  does  not  injure  the  quality 
of  the  milk  if  not  allowed  to  boil ;  let  it 
just  come  to  the  scalding  point  and  re¬ 
main  at  that  temperature  for  about  20 
minutes.  I  added  about  one-third  water 
to  the  milk  before  scalding,  also  a  little 
loaf  sugar. 

If  the  milk  did  not  seem  to  digest 
well,  I  added  a  teaspoonful  of  limewater 
to  each  bottle  of  milk.  This  is  easily 
made,  and  recommended  by  physicians. 
I  place  a  few  lumps  of  fresh,  unslaked 
lime  in  a  two-quart  glass  jar,  fill  with 
water,  and  after  an  hour  or  so,  cover 
and  set  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  ready  for 
use  the  following  day.  One  can  buy  the 
prepared  limewater,  but  my  experience 
is  that  it  is  not  so  good. 

This  matter  of  cleanliness  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  it  pays  even  to  be  fussy 
about  it,  and  it  will  not  do  to  leave  it  to 
hired  help.  They  are  likely  to  think 
that,  if  the  bottles  look  clean,  they  are 
all  right,  when  often  they  are  not. 

MARY  S.  8TEI.SON. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  books  in  the  Congressional  Li¬ 
brary  are  being  dusted  by  compressed 
air  before  being  moved  on  to  their  new 
shelves.  A  rubber  hose  is  attaehed  to 
the  air  compressor  of  the  pneumatic 
tube  sytem,  a  broad  nozzle  being  placed 
on  the  end  of  the  hose.  This  enables 
the  operator  to  play  a  strong  stream  of 
air  upon  the  dusty  books.  Some  one 
suggests  that  the  housekeeper  of  the 
future  will  do  all  her  dusting  by  the 
pneumatic  method,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  this  merely  deposits  the  dust  in 
another  place.  This  is  the  disadvantage 
of  the  feather  duster  ;  it  merely  flicks 
the  dust  off  the  furniture,  and  leaves  it 
to  float  about  until  it  finds  a  place  of  de¬ 
posit.  Very  delicate  pieces  of  china  or 
bric-a-brac,  however,  must  often  be 
dusted  with  little  bellows,  this  being 
the  only  way  of  removing  dust  from  the 
intricate  surfaces. 

The  Mother’s  Opportunity. — Much 
has  been  said  about  the  life  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife,  but  nowhere  can  a  woman’s 
influence  be  felt  more  keenly  than  on 
the  farm.  It  often  rests  with  the  mother 
alone  whether  or  not  the  boys  and  girls 
receive  any  more  schooling  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  little  red  school  house. 
It  rests  with  her  whether  her  children 
shall  be  among  the  representative  peo¬ 
ple,  or  just  the  ordinary  plodders  whose 
lot  in  life  is  to  make  it  easier  for  some 
one  else.  In  order  to  “  run  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,”  one  needs 
brains,  and  brains  must  be  fed,  so  it 
behooves  the  average  woman,  whether 
she  be  farmer’s  wife  or  the  wife  of  the 
city  merchant,  to  know  how  to  cook. 
In  the  words  of  the  late  Kate  Field, 
“  Be  a  cook  first,  and  anything  you 
choose  afterwards.”  e.  f  mcd. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  cole*  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

K.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Narcissus — Lilies, 

J.  E.  M.,  Pike  County,  Pa. — 1.  My  bed  of  Poet’s 
Narcissus  seems  crowded  too  closely  together, 
and  did  not  flower  well  last  spring.  The  leaves 
seem  small  and  spindling.  The  plants  have  been 
in  the  bed  four  years,  and  always  gave  good  re¬ 
sults  before.  What  shall  I  do  for  them  ?  2.  When 
shall  I  plant  a  bed  of  lilies  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Tne  Narcissus  bulbs  need 
lifting  and  replanting  ;  take  them  up 
now,  keep  dry  and  cool,  and  replant  in 
the  middle  of  October.  As  a  rule,  all 
Narcissus  are  the  better  for  lifting  and 
replanting  every  third  year,  the  bloom 
being  usually  at  its  best  the  second 
season. 

2.  All  lilies  are  best  planted  in  October 
and  November,  excepting  the  white  St. 
Joseph’s  lily  (L.  candidum),  which  should 
be  planted  in  August.  They  like  a  good 
loam,  but  it  must  be  well  drained  and 
not  too  heavy,  and  the  manure  used 
must  be  thoroughly  rotted.  They  will 
repay  good  care,  and  their  situation 
must  be  carefully  prepared.  If  the  soil 
is  very  poor,  it  will  pay  to  remove  it  to 
a  depth  of  one  foot  and  replace  with  a 
mixture  of  well-rotted  sod  and  old  ma¬ 
nure.  Leave  the  hole  six  inches  deep, 
and  put  a  thin  layer  of  sand  over  the 
earth.  The  bulbs  are  set  on  this  and 
lightly  covered  with  sand,  and  the  hole 
then  filled  in.  The  coating  of  sand  seems 
to  prevent  decay.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  the  bulbs  to  touch  the  manure. 
While  the  lilies  are  growing,  they  need 
an  ample  supply  of  water  ;  the  yellow¬ 
ing  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stalk,  very 
often  noticed,  result  from  insufficient 
moisture.  A  mulching  of  old  manure, 
put  on  in  the  fall,  and  left  on  during  the 
summer,  is  advisable. 

Border  Perennials. 

J.  M.,  Dutchess  County ,  N.  Y. — At  what  time 
should  hardy  perennial  plants  be  transplanted  ? 
What  varieties  would  make  a  nice  permanent 
edging  for  a  bed  V 

Ans. — All  ordinary  perennials  are  best 
transplanted  in  the  early  fall,  this  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  make  some  roots 
before  winter  sets  in.  This  is  especially 
necessary  with  the  early  -  flowering 
species  ;  much  more  so  than  with  those 
that  bloom  later.  The  fall  planting  gives 
the  plants  an  opportunity  to  make 
growth  and  gain  strength  for  blooming. 
As  edging  plants,  we  suppose  that  J.  M. 
requires  something  low  and  compact  in 
growth.  The  little  native  Mountain 
pink  (Phlox  subulata)  is  attractive  for 
early  flowering,  the  bloom  varying  in 
different  individuals  from  deep  rose  to 
white.  Arabis  albida,  the  White  Rock 
cress,  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom  in  the 
spring.  The  little  trailing  Soapwort, 
iSaponaria  ocymoides,  will  make  compact 
cushions  of  foliage,  covered  with  pretty, 
rosy  flowers  for  a  long  time  during  the 
summer.  This  is  a  very  good  plant  for 
rockeries  or  dry  slopes.  The  Alpine 
Toadflax  (Linaria  alpina)  is  a  pretty 
thing  with  bluish-violet  flowers.  Some 
of  the  smaller  Plantain  lilies  (Punkias) 
would  make  a  handsome  edging,  the 
foliage  being  very  attractive  when  the 
plant  is  not  in  flower. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Seasonable  Notes. 

The  Bermuda  lily  bulbs  arrive  in  the 
market  this  month,  and  they  should  be 
potted  without  delay.  All  lily  bulbs 
deteriorate  by  being  exposed,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  underground  the  better. 
Of  course  these  bulbs  are  not  encouraged 
to  make  any  top  growth  ;  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  over  and  kept  outside,  as  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  July  17,  page  475. 
The  hardy  white  St.  Joseph’s  lily,  Lilium 
candidum,  may  be  planted  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  is  earlier  than  we  plant 
other  members  of  its  family  outside.  It 
requires  a  rich,  well-drained  loam.  In 
planting,  never  place  a  lily  bulb  directly 
upon  manure  ;  a  handful  of  sharp  sand 
under  the  bulb,  protecting  it  from  direct 
contact  with  manure,  is  regarded  as  a 
preventive  of  disease. 

Among  the  perennials  and  biennials  to 
be  sown  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
are  the  English  daisy,  of  which  we  can 
get  some  fine,  large  improved  varieties, 
both  white  and  crimson  ;  Forget-me  not, 
perennial  Phloxes,  Wallflowers,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Canterbury  bells,  Snapdragons, 
and  Foxgloves.  A  good  many  little 
self-sown  plants  will  be  showing  where 
any  of  these  have  been  allowed  to  go  to 
seed,  and  these  will  be  quite  as  good  as 
if  they  were  designedly  sown.  Clear 
away  overhanging  branches  from  the 
parent  plant  to  give  them  a  chance ; 
then,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  trans¬ 
plant  to  another  bed  for  the  winter. 

Cuttings  may  now  be  taken  from  the 
running  nasturtiums,  these  being  rooted 
to  make  nice  indoor  plants  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  Potted,  they  do  very  well.  Cut¬ 
tings  may,  also,  be  taken  in  the  same 
way  of  double  Petunias.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  take  cuttings  of  these  if 
one  desire  to  perpetuate  a  certain  form 
or  color,  as  they  vary  so  much  from 
seed,  a  very  large  percentage  coming 
single.  But  the  colors  are  always  better 
from  the  double  strain,  even  when  the 
flowers  are  single. 

If  desired,  the  Moonflower  may  now 
be  propagated  by  layers  ;  they  take  root 
quite  easily,  such  plants  being  carried 
over  winter  indoors.  Self-sown  Mari¬ 
golds,  sprouting  from  seed  dropped  by 
early-blooming  plants,  may  be  trans¬ 
planted,  and  they  will  bloom  from  Sep¬ 
tember  until  frost. 

It  is  now  time  to  begin  lifting  and 
transplanting  herbaceous  plants.  The 
late-blooming  sorts,  of  course,  should 
not  be  interfered  with,  but  early  spring 
bloomers  may  be  moved,  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  little 
growth  ready  for  next  spring.  Hardy 
pinks  may  be  lifted  and  divided  ;  water 
them  well  when  replanted,  and  give 


them  a  little  mulch  in  the  late  fall, 
not  so  much  for  protection  as  to  prevent 
their  roots  from  being  heaved  out  by 
frost.  Some  of  the  little  spring  bulbs, 
such  as  Siberian  squills  and  snowdrops, 
if  growing  too  thickly  together,  may 
now  be  lifted  and  replanted  at  once  ;  the 
earth  should  be  well  prepared  for  them. 
Most  of  the  bulbs  will  not  require  atten¬ 
tion  yet. 

Garden  carnations  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  now,  and  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame.  Layers  set  the  early  part  of 
August  are  well  rooted  now,  and  this  is 
an  excellent  way  to  propagate  these 
plants.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in 
pots  of  clean  sand,  having  some  moss  at 
the  bottom,  and  covered  with  a  bell 
glass.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  but  light  place.  If  they  take  hold 
well,  they  may  be  planted  out  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  wintered  out¬ 
side.  When  raised  from  seed,  which  is 
sown  in  July,  it  is  wiser  to  carry  the 
little  plants  over  winter  in  a  cold  frame. 
Geranium  cuttings  may  now  be  taken, 
and  rooted  in  the  open  bed,  in  the  shade 
of  the  mother  plant.  This  will  give 
nice  little  plants  to  carry  over  winter  in 
the  house. 


A  healthy 
woman  experi¬ 
ences  the  great¬ 
est  happiness  of  all 
her  life  when  her  first¬ 
born  nestles  in  her 
neck.  Motherhood  is 
a  woman’s  duty  and 
should  be  her  joy. 
There  are  thousands 
of  women  to  whom 
motherhood  is  a  tor¬ 
ture  because  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  disease  of 
the  organs  that  make  it  possible.  This  is 
wrong  and  need  not  be.  If  a  woman  will 
but  study  the  physiology  of  the  organs  dis¬ 
tinctly  feminine,  and  learn  to  take  the  prop¬ 
er  care  of  her  health — to  take  the  proper 
remedy  for  weakness  and  disease  peculiar 
to  her  sex,  motherhood  will  become  an  up- 
alloyed  pleasure,  where  now  it  is  dreaded 
and  avoided  for  its  pains  and  dangers. 

The  best  medicine  for  a  woman  to  take 
during  the  period  preceding  motherhood  is 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  is  the 
only  medicine  for  this  purpose  invented  by 
a  regularly  graduated,  skilled  and  expert 
specialist  in  the  treatment  of  the  peculiar 
diseases  of  women.  It  cures  all  weakness 
and  disease  of  the  organs  that  perpetuate 
the  race.  It  makes  them  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  It  rids  the  expectant  period  of  its 
usual  discomforts.  It  insures  baby’s  health 
and  makes  its  coming  easy  and  almost  pain¬ 
less.  It  is  the  discovery  of  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
chief  consulting  physician  of  the  Invalids’ 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Women  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
“  Favorite  Prescription  ”  should  write  him. 

Frederick  Frederick,  of  No.  1114  S.  Second  St., 
Camden,  N.  J.,  writes:  “  My  wife  is  a  customer 
of  yours.  She  has  used  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  to 
prevent  miscarriage.  She  had  a  sickness  last 
July,  and  suffered  untold  misery  from  a  severe 
pain.  I  repeatedly  told  her  to  use  your  medi¬ 
cines,  but  she  persisted  in  going  to  a  so-called  spc 
cialist,  wh.*;e  treatment  only  made  her  more  sick 
and  miserable.  Then  she  used  the  *  Favorite 
Prescription  ’  and  was  cured.” 

Pleasure.  It  is  a  matter  of  health  alone. 
Nothing  else.  A  healthy  man  can’t  be  un¬ 
happy  tf  he  wants  to.  Much  sickness  is 
caused  by  constipation.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets  cure  constipation. 


•v — VICTORIES _ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


HIGHEST  AWARDS-St.  Louis  Agricultural 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS 'and 


and 


6  DIPLOMAS — World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

345,584  Home  Comfort  ltnng;e.H  Sold  to  Jan.  lj*t,*97 

Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  aud 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  TO  LIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  (  01,0. 
l3^"We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL,  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


The  only  cheap  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth’s  —  don’t  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


“THE  GRANGER.  **— For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 


EASTERN  MFG. 


the  market.  $3.  $5  &  $8.  Clr 
CO.,  257 South  5th  St.,  l’hlla.,Pa 


Harvest  Excursions! 


AUG.  3  AND  17, 
SEPT.  7  AND  21, 
OCT.  5  AND  19. 


To  the  Farm  regions 
of  the  West,  North¬ 
west  and  Southwest. 
Bound  trip  tickets  will 
be  sold  on  dates  named 
at  all  C.,  B.  &  Q.  stations 
and  at  many  Eastern 
points  at  about  half  fare,  good  for  21  days,  stop 
over  allowed  ou  going  passage.  Ask  your  local 
agent  for  particulars. 

GO  WEST  AND  LOOK  FOR  A  HOME.  A  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  describing  NEBRASKA  sent 
free  on  application  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Oeu’l  Pass. 
Agt.,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  H.  K..  Chicago. 


Do  you  have  trouble  to  get  the  boys  or 
hired  man  up  in  the  morning  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  the  same  trouble  with  your¬ 
self.  The  alarm  goes  off,  but  you  lie 
just  a  minute  longer,  and  go  to  sleep 
again  and  miss  the  train.  What  you 
want  is  this  long-alarm  clock.  It  will 
ring  15  or  20  minutes,  and  make  life  a 
burden  to  you  until  you  get  up  and 
switch  it  off,  which  you  can  do,  and  stop 
the  alarm  at  once.  It  is  nine  inches 
high,  cast  metal  case  finished  in  oxi¬ 


dized  copper,  and  makes  a  nice  appear¬ 
ing  clock.  The  price  is  $3  30.  Send  us 
one  new  subscription  and  $2  65,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  clock,  and  the  paper  a 
year  to  the  new  subscriber.  In  this 
way,  the  clock  will  cost  you  only  $1.65 
and  express.  We  will  send  it  for  a  club 
of  six  new  subscriptions.  When  you  get 
it  you  wouldn’t  take  $4  for  it.  We  are 
giving  old  subscribers  these  bargains  for 
their  interest  in  securing  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  about  the 
time  to  get  up,  and  sure  to  get  up,  you 
want  this  clock. 

Thk  Rural  New  Yorker,  New  York. 


EVANGELINE  FREE. 

Did  you  ever  read  that  pathetic  story  of  the 
Arcadian  farmers  as  told  by  Longfellow  in  that 
famous  poem,  Evangeline  ?  If  not,  you  have  a 
rare  treat  in  store  for  yourself.  The  story  of 
Evangeline,  the  farmer’s  daughter,  betrothed  to 
Basil,  the  blacksmith’s  son,  separated  on  tbeir 
native  shore  while  being  driven  into  exile  by 
order  of  the  English  king,  and  wandering  sepa¬ 
rately  in  search  of  each  other  through  American 
forests  to  meet  again  only  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  is  a  tale  of  pathetic  and  touching  devotion 
that  delights  and  fascinates  every  one  who  reads 
it.  We  have  secured  a  handsomely  bound  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  this  book,  that  we  are  going  to 
give  to  every  one  who  sends  us  one  new  yearly 
subscription.  Send  $1  with  name  and  address  of 
new  subscriber,  and  we  will  send  you  this  hand¬ 
some  book  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

is,  beyond  doubt,  the  greatest  of  Dickens’s  stories. 
It  is  said  that  he  so  regarded  it  himself.  Agnes 
Whitfield,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  characters  of  English  literature, 
and  the.other  characters,  if  not  so  pleasing,  are 
no  less  pronounced.  A  “  Micawber,”  a  “  Uriah 
Heep  ”  and  “Barkis  is  willin’,”  are  familiar 
quotations.  These  and  others  are  so  often  refer¬ 
red  to  that,  if  it  were  a  task  instead  of  a  pleasure, 
one  would  need  to  read  it.  We  have  a  small 
stock  of  these  books  in  large,  plain  type,  on  good 
paper  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  that  we  can 
give  for  one  new  yearly  subscription,  while  the 
stoca.  lasts.  Send  the  $1  and  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  new  subscriber  and  we  will  send  the 
book  prepaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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NEXT  WEEK! 

We  shall  print  a  valuable  article  on 

Homemade  Windmills, 


which  will  illustrate  some  of  the  queer 
contrivances  used  in  Nebraska. 

Agriculture  in  the  Yukon  Valley 

will  be  the  title  of  another  valuable 
and  interesting  article. 

The  New  Black  Man! 


An  account  of  a  Negro  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitute,  held  last  February  at  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  with  an  extended  study 
of  the  farm  negro  problem. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  46th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held 
in  Detroit,  beginning  August  10,  and  continuing 
for  one  week.  The  objects  of  this  association 
are,  by  periodical  and  migratory  meetings,  to 
promote  intercourse  between  those  who  are  cul¬ 
tivating  science  in  different  parts  of  America, 
and  to  give  a  stronger,  a  more  general  impulse, 
and  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Another  object  kept  in  view  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  scientific  men  increased  facilities  and  a 
wider  usefulness.  The  association  comprises 
about  1,000  members  and  800  Fellows,  making  a 
total  membership  of  1,800..  The  Fellows  are 
elected  by  the  council  by  such  members  only  as 
are  professionally  engaged  in  science,  or  have  by 
their  labors  aided  in  advancing  science. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Walcott  Gibbs,  of  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  the  president  of  the  association,  the 
senior  vice  president,  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  presided.  In  keeping  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  national  character  of  the  association,  it 
was  formally  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Detroit  by 
ex-Senator  Palmer  and  Mayor  Maybury.  The  lat¬ 
ter  made  a  happy  and  graceful  speech.  Among 
other  good  things,  he  said  that  there  is  one  de¬ 
partment  of  science  in  which  we  are,  apparently, 
deficient,  and  that  is  the  science  of  municipal 
government.  If  you  can  tell  how,  by  some  scien¬ 
tific  method,  a  chief  executive  of  a  large  city  can 
coerce  a  recalcitrant  and  obstinate  common 
council,  or  point  out  an  equally  scientific  course 
by  which  a  common  council  might  control  a 
wicked  and  perverse  mayor,  you  will  solve  one  of 
the  burning  questions  of  the  age.  In  a  more 
serious  vein,  the  mayor  said  that  we  might  all 
rejoice  that  the  fierce  contest  so  long  waged  be¬ 
tween  the  religious  and  scientific  world  is  now  a 
matter  of  history,  and  important  only  As  it  shows 
the  marvelous  change  that  has  come  over  the 
minds  of  men.  That  religion  is  strongest  which 
challenges  every  scientific  discovery  and  finds  in 
each  a  confirmation  of  a'l  well-founded  faith. 
Science  became  the  handmaid  of  religion  when 
her  votaries  were  not  satisfied  with  discovering 
effects,  but  looked  for  the  first  great  cause.  Their 
experience  in  this  pursuit  taught  them  that  there 
were  mysteries  in  this  world  and  in  human  exist¬ 
ence  which  the  mind  cannot,  and  was  not  made 
to  fathom.  With  this  concession,  religion  no 
longer  fears  science. 

Senator  Palmer  said,  in  substance,  that  amid 
the  general  scramble  for  money,  place  and  power 
which  characterizes  the  present  age,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  there  is  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  women  who,  ignoring  the  com¬ 
mon  objects  of  ambition,  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to,  and  are  diligent  in,  the  unselfish  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth.  It  seems  fitting  to  ask  at  this 
time,  “  What  is  science  ?  ”  Herbert  Spencer  de¬ 
fines  it  as  “  The  extension  of  our  perceptions  by 
means  of  reasoning,”  but  he  admits  that  that  is 
not  an  altogether  satisfactory  definition.  For  the 
benefit  of  myself  and  others,  I  humbly  offer  the 
following,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  discussed  and 
criticised  until  abetter  definition  is  arrived  at: 
Science  is  the  classification  of  phenomena  to  the 
end  that  principles  may  be  established  and  de¬ 
clared,  from  which  may  be  deduced  rules  of 
action  that  shall  be  applicable  to  particular 
cases.  “How  did  science  originate?”  By  ex¬ 
tended  observations,  experience,  and  compari¬ 
son.  “  What  has  science  done  ?  ”  She  has  been 
the  handmaid  of  religion  in  uplifting  humanity, 
and  with  each  successive  step,  new  vistas  open, 
revealing  greater  wonders  beyond.  She  has 
lifted  the  poor  to  comfort,  and  taught  the  rules 
of  correct  living.  She  has  manacled  the  pesti¬ 
lence  that  wasteth  in  secret  and  stalketh  at  noon¬ 
day,  declaring  the  laws  of  sanitation  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  What  her  future  will  be  no 
man  can  foretell;  but  we  know  that  it  will  accu¬ 
mulate  untold  blessings  upon  the  race,  blessings 
which,  like  those  from  heaven,  will  fall  upon  both 
the  just  and  the  unjust. 

Following  the  addresses  of  welcome  came  the 
addresses  of  the  different  vice-presidents  to  the 
various  sections  over  which  they  were  respect¬ 
ively  called  to  preside.  Among  these,  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Mason  before  the  section  of 
chemistry,  and  that  of  Dr.  R.  O.  Howard  before 
the  section  of  zoology,  were  of  the  most  general 
interest,  although  there  were  others  that  elicited 
no  small  share  of  attention.  Prof.  Mason’s  sub¬ 
ject  was  Expert  Testimony,  and  he  viewed  the 
subject  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lawyer 
and  that  of  the  expert.  In  referring  to  the  fact 
that  a  facetious  lawyer  once  divided  prevari¬ 
cators  into  three  classes,  viz.,  ordinary  flbbersi 


liars  and  experts,  he  said  that  the  arraignment 
which  met  with  some  approbation  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legal  fraternity,  was  caused  partly  by 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  and  at  times, 
partly  by  what  is  worse,  the  ignorance  upon  the 
part  of  the  expert.  We  are  now  possessed  of  so 
very  little  of  that  which,  one  day,  may  be  known, 
that  no  true  scientist  hesitates  to  plead  legiti¬ 
mate  ignorance.  What  really  troubles  the  expert 
on  cross-examination  is  that  court  and  bar  do  not 
speak  the  language  of  science,  which  is  often 
difficult  of  direct  translation;  neither  are  they 
schooled  in  the  principles  of  science  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  insist  not  infrequently  upon  categori¬ 
cal  answers  to  the  most  impossible  questions. 
As  a  remedy,  Prof.  Mason  favored  an  earnest  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  court,  urging  that  the  oath  requires 
the  whole  truth  and  not  a  misleading  portion. 
He  also  pointed  out  how  serious  a  matter  the 
testimony  of  an  expert  may  be,  and  illustrated 
the  point  by  giving  the  details  of  a  murder  trial, 
in  which  he  had  been  called  as  a  witness.  In 
this  trial,  the  defendent  was  acquitted  because 
he  was  not  permitted  to  give  the  full  result  of  his 
analysis,  a  point  which  the  defense  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of.  The  expert  was  admon¬ 
ished  that,  in  order  to  secure  clearness  before  a 
jury,  technicalities  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  and  that  the  illustrations  used  should 
be  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  understood.  It  is  a 
fatal  error  to  know  too  much,  and  a  pit  into 
which  the  expert  witness  may  fall  is  often  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  by  questions  leading  him  to  ven¬ 
ture  an  opinion  outside  of  his  specialty.  Authori¬ 
ties  are  often  quoted  against  expert  testimony, 
so  it  behooves  the  witness  to  be  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject  so  as  to  be  able  to  point 
out  that  such  an  author  is  not  up  to  date,  or  that 
a  partial  quotation  did  not  give  the  full  truth. 
Prof.  Mason  said  that  the  “  expert  witness” 
should  be  absolutely  truthful,  clear  and  terse  in 
his  statements,  homely  and  apt  in  his  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  incapable  of  being  led  beyond  the 
field  in  which  he  is  an  expert. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Howard’s  paper  was,  The 
Spread  of  Species  by  the  Agency  of  Man.  He 
dwelt  mainly  upon  the  accidental  introduction 
of  injurious  insects  from  one  country  to  another. 
It  was  shown  that,  while  many  injurious  species 
from  Europe  readily  acclimatize  here,  American 
species  do  not  so  easily  establish  themselves  in 
Europe.  The  general  direction  of  the  spread  of 
species  of  pests  and  insects  is  from  east  to  west, 
or  from  the  older  civilization  to  the  new.  Dr. 
Howard  emphasized  the  wisely  planned  and 
guarded  introductions.  The  important  and  skill¬ 
ful  work  of  Albert  Koebele  was  referred  to,  and 
was  cited  as  an  indication  of  what  might  be  done 
in  this  direction.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  over¬ 
run  by  the  pests  of  foreign  lands,  but  there  are 
many  absolutely  beneficial  insects  which  might 
flourish  here,  and  where  intentional  introduction 
could  not  be  harmful  from  any  point  of  view, 
while  they  might  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

w.  R.  L. 
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COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 

$75  to  All  Alike 

Standard  of  the  World. 

1896  Columbias . $60 

1897  Hartfords . 50 

Hartford  Pattern  2,  Women’s  45 
Hartford  Pattern  I,  Men’s  .  .  40 

Hartford  Patterns  5  and  6  •  30 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented 
in  your  vicinity,  let  us  kno-w. 


SAND  VETCH. 

Pronounced  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
fodder  crops  of  recent  introduction.  Price,  $3  per 
bushel  of  50  pounds.  Full  information  in  our 
Descriptive  Fall  Catalogue,  which  we  will  mail 
free  on  application. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  I/a. 


FOR  SALE 

Fruit  farm,  36  acres.  Write  for  price  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  W.  J.  BLACK1STON,  Denton.  Md. 


Cheap 
enough  for 
a  small 
grower, 

<&  the  best 
for  a  large 
grower. 


THIS  IS  A 

BEAN  HARVESTER. 


THE  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  COMPANY, 


Agents  Wanted.  SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Too  little  Potash  in 
the  fertilizer  used  pro¬ 
duces  a  “scrubby” 
•  crop,  just  as  a  lack 
of  sufficient  grain  fed 

to  stock  means  a  “scrubby”  animal. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Save  Money  I  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  ! 


Why  not  economize  ? 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . to 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert. ..  55 
Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  .  > 
Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer. .  5 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer _ >. 

Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . < 


You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 
Ammonia,  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c . $22 


Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  1)4  to  2)4  p.c.  16 

Ammonia,  2)4  to  3)4  p.c.Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3)4  to  4)4  P-c.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  6  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  4)4  to  5J^  p.c.Phos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c . 18 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WRITE 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO..  P.  0.  Rot  1017. 708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Farmers, 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 

To  economize  should  freely  use  the  time 
tested  reliable  brands  of  FERTILIZERS 
we  manufacture.  The  goods  increase 
quantity  and  improve  quality  of  Grain, 
Grass,  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  and  make 
healthy  Trees ,  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Brands  for  all  soils  and  all  crops. 

ffr  Some  prefer  making  their  own  “  home 
mixings,”  tor  such  we  always  keep  In  stock  the 
Chemicals  and  crude  materials  required. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

No.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I  |kj|  Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  Im- 
|  Iwl  EL  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Bock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  95^  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.50  per  ton.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  in 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO..  McAfee  Valley.  N.  J. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Senp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  lor  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORK8,  York,  Pa. 


FARMERS  ATTENTION 


BUY  YOUR 

_ _ _  FERTILIZERS 

and  Fertilizing  Material  direct  at  wholesale 
prices  of  8.  G.  LYON  &  BRO.,  AURORA.  N.  Y..  and 
t.hArAhv  rrva  mnn«v.  ( krrrfiSDOndence  solicited. 


Sow  Jones  Wheats 

With  a  record  of  being  the  most  productive,  hardiest 
and  best  standing  sorts  known.  Jones  Lougberrv  No. 
1  (new,  1897).  Diamond  Grit,  Early  Arcadian,  Im¬ 
proved  Winter  Fife.  Bearded  Winter  Fife.  Pedigree 
Early  Genesee  Giant.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark.  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


MCKINLEY  \Af  ||  C  A  T  Circular  saves  W  # 
SEED  »»  n  E.  I  in  experimenting 
free.  Write  to-day.  Sample  head,  5c.  stamp. 
SMITH’S  SEED  &  STOCK  FARM,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


unocc  DfltifEDC  tiirasiiers 
nutfoc  rUVYtno,  and  cleaners 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  PIITTCDC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor.  Feed  and  Ensilage  uu  1  1  LIlU 
Ellis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


SAVE  LABOR 

in  that  most  slavish  jobof  cutting  off  com  byusingtho 

SCIENTIFIC  CORN 


Those  side  wings  are 
hinged.  SAFETY 
SHAFTS. 


HARVESTER 


ADJUST¬ 
ABLE 
SAFETY 
SEATS. 

Cuts  any  de¬ 
sired  height. 

SAVES 
LABOR 
SAVES 
CORN 
SAVES 
MONEY 

It  meets  every  requirement  of  a  machine  corn  cutter 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  easy  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price. 

THE  FOOS  MFG  CO.  SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 


STEEL  FRAME  WITH  SAFETY  GUARDS,  FOR 


DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  R.  R.  STATION. 

ADDRESS 


THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  UTICA,  N.Y. 


wmm  ■  a  wm  J l  ■  mm  |  JL  Al  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 

F  D  R  A  I  INI  E  D  LAN  ductive  land.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  orthe 

H  I  ka  ■■  ■%.  ■  ■  W  mm  mm  ^  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil — 

'Sbh,  both  necessary  to  best  results  In  agriculture.  My  ACRICULTURAL 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
I _ j  D-inb  Pkimnnw  Tnno.  Sidfi  Walk  Tile.  etc.  Write  for 


n^A  N  I  IIP-  IIILTIS  C*C1J  v  .7  r,  rr~)  

and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops-  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  M'rite  for 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.JACksON,  76  1  bird  Ave.  Albany, N.Y. 


“SUCCESS  GILT-EDGE’ ”  5555. 

Guaranteed  a 
Perfect  Digger. 


WE  MEAN  JUST  WHA1  WE  SAT. 


FIRST  digger  in  each  place 
at  greatly  reduced  price. 


Don't  delay  and 
miss  this  special 
price  for  a  per¬ 
fect  POTATO 
DIGGER. 


Our  “SUCCESS  JR. 
IMPROVED”  we  guar¬ 
antee  the  best  low-priced 
digger  on  the  Market. 


Agents  Wanted. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  p  Si*!01  YORK,  PA. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JAPAN  PLUMS  IN  ORANGE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

We  have,  this  year,  fruited  several  varieties. 
So  much  confusion  as  to  names  exists  that 
we  have  taken  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  106,  by  Prof. 
Bailey,  as  authority.  Now  a  brief  statement  of 
the  varieties  we  have  in  the  order  of  their  ripen¬ 
ing: 

Berger,  set  1893. — Trees  from  a  New  Jersey  nur¬ 
sery  for  Abundance.  This  is  a  small,  dark  red, 
sweet  plum,  freestone,  with  a  sour  skin,  and  has 
been  a  light  cropper.  It  ripened,  and  the  crop 
was  picked  July  19.  With  us,  of  no  account. 

Willard,  set  1894. — The  fruit  is  medium  to  large, 
of  good  red  color,  a  freestone  [7  Eds.]  of  fair  qual¬ 
ity,  and  ripened  July  22.  The  crop  was  light,  and 
the  trees  don’t  seem  healthy.  From  present  ap¬ 
pearances,  they  will  be  dead  in  a  year  or  two. 

Ogon,  set  1894.— This  variety  is  on  peach  roots, 
and  seems  as  thrifty  and  healthy  as  any  of  the 
other  kinds  on  plum  stock.  Fruit  medium  size, 
between  that  of  Berger  and  Willard,  was  mar¬ 
keted  from  July  23  to  30.  Fairly  good  cropper; 
the  fruit  on  some  of  the  trees  needed  thinning. 
The  color— pale  yellow  or  lemon  color— is  against 
it  as  a  market  variety,  as  it  soon  shows  bruises, 
but  is,  after  all,  a  good  keeper.  A  perfect  free¬ 
stone,  and  excellent  for  pies  and  preserving. 

Abundance,  set  1894. — Tree  an  upright  grower 
and  good  cropper.  Fruit  a  little  larger  than  Ogon, 
pale  yellow,  partly  covered  with  red,  cling,  juicy, 
and  sweet.  Time  of  ripening,  August  6  to  14. 
Severe  thinning  pays,  as  the  fruit  is  larger  and 
better  colored. 

Burbank,  set  1894.— Careful  pruning  of  the  trees 
each  year  is  needed,  because  of  their  sprawling 
habit  of  growth.  Fruit  very  large,  of  a  waxy 
white  partly  overlaid  with  dark  red,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  one  of  the  finest  fruits  for  canning 
we  have.  Commenced  picking  August  9,  and, 
probably,  one-third  is  still  (August  14),  on  the 
trees.  Early  in  the  season,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  to 
save  the  trees,  they  were  so  heavily  loaded. 
During  the  long  wet  spell  they  commenced  rot¬ 
ting.  Two  or  three  times  during  the  season,  the 
Burbank  snd  Abundance  trees  were  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  and  all  the  specked  or  rotten  fruit  re¬ 
moved  and  buried.  With  intelligent  care,  this  is 
the  most  promising  plum  for  market  we  have. 
Its  productiveness,  size  and  quality  should,  and, 
I  believe,  will,  cause  it  to  take  the  place  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  plums  in  Eastern  markets.  From  present 
indications,  Eastern  fruit  growers  will  make  no 
mistake  in  setting  Japan  plums  largely. 

w.  D.  BARNS. 


Bradford  County,  Pa.— Mr.  F.  F.  Merceron,  of 
Catawissa,  Pa.,  one  of  the  veteran  horticulturists 
of  the  State  and  originator  of  the  Triumph  goose¬ 
berry,  had  the  exceedingly  large  yield  of  1,800 
quarts  of  marketable  fruit  from  about  a  half 
acre  of  the  bushes.  The  fruit  was  also  very  fine 
In  quality.  The  buckwheat  crop  of  Bradford 
County,  Pa.,  promises  to  be  a  good  one,  although 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  acreage  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  past  years.  From  the 
general  outlook,  the  potato  crop  of  the  eastern 
half  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  short,  inasmuch  as 
the  early  ones  were  a  failure.  T.  c.  f. 

Keeping  Off  Horn  Flies. — We  use  for  the  Horn 
fl  ysand  other  flies,  cotton-seed  oil,  two  parts; 
pine  tar,  one  part;  mix  with  heat,  stirring  well. 
Apply  with  a  brush — a  cheap  whitewash  brush 
is  good — once  a  week.  This  has  been  used  for 
three  years  by  the  farmers  here.  j.  w.  c. 

Richland,  Kan. _ 


MARKETS. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEA8. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 1  37)^@1  40 

Medium,  choice . 120®  — 

Pea,  choice . 1  16®  1  20 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  95@1  10 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  36@1  40 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  00@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  60®  l  86 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  90®  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  10®  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  «50  lbs) . 1  36@1  40 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bbls.,per  bushel  .  ..87)$@  90 

Bags,  per  bushel . 82)4®  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seoonds . 

Western,  thirds . 

Btate,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds  to  firsts.... 
Western  imitation  creamery,  extras 

Firsts  . 

Seoonds . 

Western  factory,  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seoonds ........................... 

Thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW. 


.16  a— 
,.i4  a- 
.12  aia 
.a  aii)4 
.16  a— 
.ii  an 
.a  e- 
.12)4913 
.if  ai2 
.18)4®  14 
.ii  ai3 
.12  @12)4 
.10)4911 
.  9)4910 

.—  e- 

.  9)4@10 
.  8)4®  9 
.  7  &  8 


State,  full  oream,  large,  choice .  8  @8)4 

Good  to  prime .  7  @  7)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4  @— 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @3% 

Full  skims .  2  ®3 

EGGS. 


Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  seleoted, per  doi  16  a  16)4 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  14  @  15 


Western,  choice . . .  13  @  13)4 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 2  40  93  30 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 1  80  92  40 

Western  checks.  per30-doz  case . 1  20  @1  80 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . 6  @— 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  b% 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  6)*@  5)4 

Common,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  \%®  2)4 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  2)4®  3 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb .  1)4®  154 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1)4®  154 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  9)4@10 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Oldenburg,  hand-picked,  per  bbl...2  00@2  26 


Astrachan,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  26 

Windfall,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Apricots,  N.  Y.  State,  per  6-lb  basket .  10®  15 

Blackberries,  per  quart  .  4®  8 

Currants,  per  quart .  39  6 

Grapes,  per  carrier .  76@2  50 

Huckleberries,  per  quart .  4  9  8 

Peaches,  Mo.,  fancy,  per  carrier . 3  00@3  50 

Jersey,  per  basket .  25®  85 

Md.  and  Dal.,  per  crate . 1  0091  60 

Maryland,  per  basket .  60@1  26 

Pears,  LeConte.  per  bbl . 1  60@3  60 

KeitTer,  per  bbl . 1  5092  50 

Ba  tlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Bartlett,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  76 

Cooking  kinds,  oer  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Piums,  Wild  Goose,  per  quart .  4®  5 

Botan.  per  carrier  . 1  25@2  00 

Egg,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Muskmelons,  Hackensack,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  25 

Norfolk,  Christina,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  26 

Cantaloupe,  per  bbl  .  75® l  00 

Monmouth  County,  Nutmeg,  per  bbl....l  00®  — 
Watermelons,  per  100 . 8  00  0  22  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 90  @91 

Rye . 42  @46 

Barley  feeding . 23  @32 

Barley  malting . 36  @38 

Buokwheat,  silver .  36  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 36  @37 

Corn . 82  @— 

Oats . 21  @22 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  60®  9  00 

Tlmothv .  2  85®  4  00 


HONEY. 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)4®  6)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 60  @— 

HAY  AND  8TRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @76 

No.  2 . 70  @72)4 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @66 

Clover . 60  @56 

Salt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 80  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

Short  rye . 66  @60 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 36  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  ohoice .  7)4®  8)4 

Medium  to  prime .  6)4®  6)4 

Medium  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  2  @  4)4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  ohoice . 10  @10)4 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  6  @  7)4 

German.  1896 . 18  @23 

MEATS— DRESSED . 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9)4@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6)40  7)4 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  6)4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

126  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Ya.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  39f@  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  254®  3 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new,  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  6)4@  — 

POTATOE8. 

Bong  Island  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

N.  C.  Red.  sweet,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

POUBTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  9)4@  10 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  9!4@  — 

Western,  per  lb .  '.H40  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9)49  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6)49  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  40  @  70 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  55 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 100  @112 

Bouthern,  per  pair .  76  @  90 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  15 

DRBS8BD  POUBTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  7  9  9 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  9  @  12 

Phlla.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  13  @  14 

Western,  per  lb  .  8  @  10 

Fowls,  8tate  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9)49  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9)4@  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Old  oooks.  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Ducks.  Eattern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Geese,  Eastern .  13  @  16 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dos . 1  50  @1  75 

Mixed  lota,  per  dos . 1  12  @1  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dos .  76  @1  00 

VBGBTABBEB. 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bunohes . 1  00@1  50 

Cabbage,  Jersey  and  B.  I.,  per  100 .  2  00@2  50 

Carrots,  local,  per  100 . 1  00@1  60 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  — @ 

Celery,  fancy,  largo,  per  dot .  35®  40 

Bmall  to  medium,  per  doz .  io@  30 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 . 1  0G@1  5o 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  basket .  30®  40 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  1.000 . 1  00@2  60 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  90@1  25 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  40@  60 

Bettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  40®  60 

ix>cal,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Blma  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag .  75@1  26 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  2  00@2  25 

Southern  potato,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 1  60@2  00 

Flat,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  60 

Onions,  N.  C.  and  Va.,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket . 1  00®  — 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Orange  County  Red,  per  bag . 1  25@1  75 

Orange  County  Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  75 

Orange  County  White,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  50 

Jersey  White,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  60 

Parsley  and  Beeks,  per  100 . 1  00®  — 

Peas,  per  bag  .  75@1  75 

Peppers,  South  Jersey,  per  bushel  crate....  40@  60 

Spinaoh,  Norfolk,  per  bbl' .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  orate .  75@1  00 

Yellow,  per  barrel .  60@1  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Yellow  crook,  per  bbl .  .  76@1  00 

String  beans,  B.  I.,  wax,  per  bag . 1  60@2  00 

Jersey  wax,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Tomatoes,  South  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box....  4Q@  60 

Jersey,  per  box  .  26@  65 

South  Jersey,  per  box .  20@  36 

Turnips.  Russian,  per  bbl .  50®  76 

White,  per  100  .  3  00@4  00 


WOOB. 


Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 25  @— 

XX  and  above .  23  @25 

X .  22  @23 

Michigan,  X  and  above . 19  @ — 

No.  1 . 22  @- 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 36  @45 

Spring,  mad . 35  @37 

Fall,  fine . 33  @34 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring.  Northern. 40  @43 

Southern . 37  @42 

Fall . 28  @33 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 37  @41 

Valley . 31  @38 

Territory  8t,aple,  scoured  basis . 40  @47 

Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 19  @23 

Clothing .  18  @22 


MIUK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  25.167  oans  of  milk, 
166  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  767  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  prlae  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.17  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVF  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I NGERSOLL.  24(i,  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


BOYS— GIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks ,  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets , 


with  *5.  *7  and  *10  orders.  Now 
is  your  chance  to  get  orders  for  our 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  ETC.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  A  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

STATIONARIKS, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Boi  26,  Sterling,  III. 


RIFEHYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

PUMP  WATER  BY  WATER  POWElt. 

Put  in  Place  of  Rains. 
Deliver  More  Water. 

Never  Stop. 
Your  Money  Itack  If 
You  Want  It 
Send  your  conditions  for 
catalogue  and  guaranteed 
estimate. 


Power  Specialty  Co..  126  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 


Use  Our 


wenDrills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  LATEST  and  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 


HE  “STRUCK  OIL.' 

That’s  what  happenedto  the  man  who  bou«! 
-  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  becau 
they  anil  faster  and  at  less  expense  th« 
any  machine  made.  Either  steam  or  hori 
power.  Operator  can  pull  tools,  ear 
P  pump,  reverse  and  stop  engine  wit 
out  removing  from  his  position  at  we 
No  springs,  no  cogs,  longer  strol 
J  and  more  of  them  than  any  othi 
fmachine.^  Catalogue  of  machim 
1  and  full  line  of  tools  and  supplii 

m^lUIHYMACmYlCO.AYlioMlorS^LOUIs!MI 


V  AAA  ‘ftA-Ai&AAA  -r*  JU* .AAm 

}  A  COO D  MILL  l 

The  Perkins  Direct-Geared  Steel  Mill,  i 

Meets  every  requirement  of  the  * 
farm.  They  won’t  blow  down,  can’t  ) 
warp,  twist  or  buckle.  Rudder  is  * 

truss  _  rod  braced. 

Our  Mills  j, 
are  War-  >, 
ranted.  We  J 
make  alll 
styles  off 
Steel  and f 
1  Wood  Mills  for  pumping  and  ) 
power.  Steel  Tanks,  etc.  Send  4, 

forreasonswhythisisthe  best.  ) 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO.  I 

_ 9  Race  St. ,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  » 

Sr  Sr  Sr  SrSr  Sr  SrSrSr  SrSr  Sr~Sr-&  S*  V 


- - ” — ^  »  »%TTTTTTVVWWT» 

SUNSHINE 


Will  start  the  hoops  on  your  wooden  tank 
and  in  a  little  while  you  will  have  only  a  pile 

bKva  “GOSHEN"  STEEL  TANK 

AND  ALWAYS  HAVE  A  TANK.  Imper¬ 
vious  to  heat,  no  shrinkage,  no  leak,  no  rot. 
Send  for  circulars  and  nrh*p« 


STOP  THOSE  HOGS"™  ROOTING! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine  Hon 
Ringer  and  Kings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores,  or  we  will 
send  by  mail,  one  Double  Kinder  and  IOO  Kiugs  on  receipt  of 
75  cents  in  stamps.  Address  HEESOX  BKOs.  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO..  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  firs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO., 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


American 
Cider  Mill. 

With  Double  Crank,  Adjust¬ 
able  Rollers  and  Feed  Regu¬ 
lator.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A,  B  FARQUHAB CO., Limit'd 

YORK,  PA. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  i2,  14 
1  and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3)4,  s,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car- 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents 

120  Warren  St.,  Wew  York  City,, 


GARNER  &  CO., 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  deraaDd  for  C HOICK  CREAM  KltY 
BtJTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Back. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GABDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports.  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Our  sales  for  July  amounted  to  $70.15. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  each 
day  brings  in  something.  It  may  not  be 
more  than  10  cents  for  some  days,  but 
every  working  day  must  see  a  little 
money  turned  over.  Of  course,  some  of 
our  little  operations  will  seem  small 
enough  to  larger  farmers,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  principle  of  striving  for 
daily  sales  is  a  good  one  for  beginners 
to  work  on.  One  objection  is  that  where 
the  money  comes  in  little  driblets,  it  is 
likely  to  be  spent  as  fast  as  it  is  received. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  with  two  of  our  best  customers 
to  carry  a  standing  account,  and  pay  us 
in  $50  lots.  Our  little  sales  just  about 
pay  running  expenses,  and  we  look  to 
the  larger  accounts  for  working  capital. 
Hope  Farm  is  run  on  a  cooperative  plan, 
and  there  is  little  expense  for  hired 
labor.  I  have  always  believed  that  few 
men  are  capable  of  directing  the  labor 
of  hired  men  so  as  to  obtain  a  profit 
from  it.  It  is  safer  for  most  of  us  to 
select  the  tools,  the  stock,  and  the  crops 
that  will  enable  us  to  turn  off  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  produce  with  the  family 
labor. 

X  t  X 

Two  weeks  ago,  in  speaking  of  potato 
blight,  I  praised  Carman  No.  3  as  a 
strong  variety.  Since  then,  it  has  sadly 
disappointed  us.  It  was  first  to  die  after 
all,  and  is  now  completely  gone,  leaving 
only  few  and  small  potatoes.  Orphan 
is  still  alive.  The  rows  dusted  with  fun- 
giroid  are  in  fair  condition  and  give 
promise  of  living  10  days  to  two  weeks 
longer  than  the  others.  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
is  the  toughest  variety  of  all.  Many  of 
the  plants  are  still  green  and  thrifty, 
and  seem  likely  to  die  a  natural  death. 
We  are  digging  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  to 
supply  small  orders,  taking  the  blighted 
hills  first.  These  potatoes  give  good 
satisfaction,  and  we  are  offered  $2  50  a 
barrel  for  the  whole  lot.  Very  few  of 
the  Carman  No.  3’s  will  be  large  enough 
to  sell,  and  about  half  the  Orphans  will 
fail  to  pass  muster.  Another  objection 
to  Carman  No.  3  is  its  small  vines.  The 
weeds  got  the  start  of  us  this  year. 
Orphan  and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  outgrew  them, 
but  they  quickly  overhauled  the  Car¬ 
mans,  and  nearly  choked  them.  We 
should  not  grow  weeds  !  That  is  true, 
but  they  beat  us  on  some  parts  of  the 
field! 

X  t  X 

On  August  4,  we  bought  our  first  crate 
of  live  poultry  in  New  York  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  There  were  40  birds,  which 
weighed  89  pounds.  The  price  was  14 
cents  a  pound,  and  it  cost  50  cents  to  ex¬ 
press  home.  This  made  the  total  cost 
$12.96.  There  were  15  roosters  and  25 
pullets.  We  expect  to  sell  the  young 
roosters,  dressed,  at  an  average  of  45 
cents  each,  which  will  make  the  cost  of 
the  25  pullets  $6  21,  or  a  little  less  than 
25  cents  each.  These  birds  were  mostly 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  fair  breeding.  They 
came  from  southern  New  Jersey.  They 
were  healthy  and  strong  and,  to  our 
surprise,  were  not  lousy  at  all.  As  soon 
as  we  got  them  home,  we  separated 
them.  The  roosters  were  put  in  a  small 
inclosure  outdoors.  The  wings  were 
clipped,  and  each  bird  was  well  dusted 
with  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice.  A  fence 
2%  feet  high  will  safely  hold  such  birds. 
They  will  be  fed  on  cracked  corn,  skim- 
milk  and  a  little  charcoal,  and  sold  as 
fast  as  orders  come  in.  The  pullets 
were  put  by  themselves  in  a  large  yard. 
There  are  a  few  Brahmas  and  Langshans 
among  them,  but  Plymouth  Rock  blood 
predominates — in  fact,  all  through  the 
live  poultry  markets,  the  speckled  birds 
are  in  a  vast  majority.  We  would  rather 
buy  smaller  birds  and,  from  choice, 
would  select  Leghorn  pullets  ;  but  none 
are  to  be  found  yet.  We  sold  our  first 
broilers  at  16  cents  per  pound,  but  there 
is  no  trouble  now  in  obtaining  20  cents. 
These  young  roosters  are  almost  fat 
enough  to  kill  now. 


One  of  this  year’s  pullets  has  begun  to 
lay  already.  She  is  a  bird  of  mixed 
breeding  which  we  bought  in  a  brood  of 
little  chickens  early  in  May.  She  has 
outstripped  all  the  others  iD  growth  and 
laid  her  first  egg  August  4  Some  of  the 
black  pullets  are,  also,  evidently  getting 
ready  to  lay.  We  expect  to  make  a 
breeding  pen  of  15  of  the  finest  of  them, 
and  shall  breed  them  to  a  first-class 
Brown  Leghorn  cock.  We  prefer  to  do 
this  rather  than  to  breed  again  to  the 
Minorca.  We  think  that  the  Brown 
Leghorn  blood  will  improve  the  laying 
qualities  of  the  chicks  without  much  re¬ 
ducing  the  size. 

We  have  quit  trying  to  hatch  eggs  at 
this  season.  The  hens  are  too  dull  and 
stupid  to  produce  fertile  eggs.  The 
Minorcas  keep  on  laying  from  force  of 
habit,  apparently,  but  the  eggs  will  not 
hatch.  After  moulting,  they  will  start 
in  again.  We  increase  the  proportion 
of  Animal  Meal  and  cut  bone  as  moult¬ 
ing  goes  on.  The  hens  need  good  feed 
while  the  yards  are  so  full  of  feathers. 

X  i  X 

On  Decoration  Day,  I  found  a  cow  for 
sale  in  the  nearby  village.  She  is  a 
Jersey  (said  to  be  a  purebred,  but  not 
registered)  nine  years  old.  Her  calf  was 
then  two  days  old.  The  price  of  cow 
and  calf  was  $40.  Her  udder  was  big 
and  broad,  square  and  well  down  in 
front.  The  milk  veins  were  large  and 
crooked,  coming  well  up  in  front  almost 
to  the  heart  before  passing  out  of  sight 
under  the  belly.  The  skin  of  the  ear 
had  a  rich  golden  tint  with  an  oily  feel, 
and  her  tail  was  long  and  slim.  Her 
teeth  were  in  fair  condition.  Neck 
slender  and  long.  She  was  wide  through 
the  chest,  heavy  in  the  barrel,  and  had 
the  pronounced  wedge  shape  said  to  be 
the  true  type  for  dairy  cattle.  She  is 
pretty  old,  and  her  teats  are  small  and 
too  far  apart.  She  seemed,  all  things 
considered,  a  bargain  at  the  price,  and 
we  bought  her.  The  calf  was  sold  at 
four  weeks  old  and  brought  $7  30.  Up 
to  August  1,  we  sold  $18  31  worth  of 
milk,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  old 
cow  is  rapidly  paying  for  herself.  In 
the  14  milkings  from  July  7  to  14,  this 
cow  gave  265%  pounds  of  milk.  She 
ran  in  a  poor  pasture,  and  was  fed  eight 
pounds  of  H-0  dairy  feed  per  day.  We 
take  this  old  cow  as  the  standard  for 
our  little  dairy  herd.  We  do  not  mean 
to  keep  any  cow  that  cannot  equal  her 
performance,  and  they  must  be  as  much 
better  as  possible. 

“  How  does  this  old  cow  compare  with 
your  herd  standard  ?  ” 

That  may  be  a  fair  question  to  ask  of 
every  reader. 

X  X  t 

Where  one  is  keeping  but  a  single 
good  cow,  the  milk  problem  o.ften  be¬ 
comes  a  perplexing  one.  What  is  t5  be 
done  with  the  surplus  milk  ?  We  drink 
all  we  can,  supply  a  neighbor,  and  eat 
thick  cream  with  every  possible  article 
of  food,  yet  there  is  a  surplus.  One  of 
the  young  women  at  Hope  Farm  is  try¬ 
ing  to  earn  money  enough  to  buy  a 
piano,  and  thought  that  she  saw  a  little 
money  in  the  milk  trade.  We  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  sell  her  the  milk  from  old 
“Jersey”  at  three  cents  a  quart.  We 
buy  back  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  at 
one  cent.  She  has  already  worked  up 
a  trade  for  seven  quarts  a  day  at  six 
cents  per  quart  She  bought  an  old 
Davis  swing  churn  with  bowl  and  molds 
for  $1.50,  and  is  learning  to  make  a  fair 
quality  of  butter.  She  finds  the  little 
pamphlet  on  Farm  Butter  Making,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  very 
useful  and  plain.  At  three  cents  a  quart 
for  milk,  this  cow  pays  a  little  profit. 
We  could  keep  about  three  cows  under 
similar  conditions.  With  a  larger  herd, 
we  would  have  to  charge  more  for  milk, 
as  that  would  mean  several  items  of 
extra  cost.  We  find  the  H-0  dairy  food 
very  valuable  for  milk  production,  es¬ 
pecially  when  cows  are  at  pasture  or  on 
green  food.  h.  w.  o. 


MILK 


AND 

SUPERIOR  BUTTER 

“Vour  money's  Worth  or  Vour 
money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


I  m  proved _ — 

U.  S.  Separators 

For  the  Dairy  and  Creamery. 


To  run  by  Hand,  by  Belt,  or  by  Steam 
Turbine.  Sizes  to  suit  all. 

We  have  everything  for  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Circulars  Free. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls.  Vermont 


A  Warm  Weather  Separator. 


In  warm  weather  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  sit  down 
and  rest  yourself 
while  your  Little 
Giant  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  does  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  hard 
dairy  work.  This 
Little  Giant  gets 
one-fourth  more 
butter  out  of  the 
milk  than  you  can, 
and  does  it  very  easily.  Any  one  can 
readily  learn  to  run  it. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha”  and  tl  Baby”  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  tor  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


I  0ur  free  b00k>  “  Mllki”  for  the  asking. 

I  ^  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
No.  89  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

nUAUDinM  AUTOMATIC  MILK 
unAmNUil  coolek&aekator 


THE 


FARQUHAR 

r  ^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION.  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highett  Award  at  the  World' e  Columbian  Erpotition, 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  th«  bent  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple* 
menu  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FA RQUH  A  R  CO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 


ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Engines,  Stone  Crushers,  Thrashers, 

HORSE  POWERS,  DRAG  AND  BENCH  SAWS, 

St.  Jolinsvllle.  N.  Y. 


SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS  catalog  of  Feed 

Mills,  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters.  Silo  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
n  1 1  B  D  ca  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
K  E  1  W  K  mill  warranted 
U  Wills  “Rook  onMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

I  All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  mills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced  prices 

NORDYKE  &  MARMONCO 
270  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS,  mu 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 
Quickly  and 
Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work. 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
_l  Pon  the  com- 
plete  cutter. 
\  ^  Sizes  to  suit 
nil  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW: 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without,  stopping  cutter.  New  1G0  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  nil  about  Ilero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters.  Corn  alluskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck's  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MiG.  CO.  Batavia,  ills. 


FOR 
QUICK  WORK 


os  well 
as  durability 
get  one  of  our 
wide  throat, 

NEW  TRA¬ 
VELING  FEED 


TABLE  large  capac’y 

OHIO 


FEED  AND  ENSILACE 
CUTTERS  AND  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

They  will  cut  more  green  corn,  dry  corn  or  fodder, 
or  shred  more  fodder  than  any  similar  machine. 
Capacity  is  only  limited  by  ability  to  get  feed  to 
the  machine— a  positive  self-feeder. You  only  buyj 
once — they  last  a  lifetime.  All  about  them  in 
our  catalogue,  which,  with  “A  Book  on 
Silage,”  we  send  free  to  all  inquirers 


THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN  ENSILAGE  OUTFIT 

for  the  LEAST  money  without  regard  to  QUALITY,  we  are  not  “in  it”.  But  if  you  want  a 
THOROUGHBRED  outfit,  at  a  reasonable  price,  guaranteed  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
buy  a  ROSS.  Our  1897  machines  are  without  an  equal  in  any  point  or  particular.  Strictly  up-to- 

date.  Write  for  catalogue.  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Sprlngfitld,  Ohio. 


Smalley  Feed  Savers 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


For  90  DAYS  only— 1000  Smalley  ENSILAGE  and  FEED  CUTTERS— 500 
farm  FEED  MILLS  and  ear  CORN  GRINDERS— 500  sweep  and  tread  HORSE 
POWERS— 1000  Smalley  and  Battle  Creek  wood  SAW  MACHINES- 
at  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICES.  Every  machine  is  brand  new.^ 

1897  make,  and  has  the  broad  guarantee  that  we  have  given  all  our 
goods  for  fifty  years.  Write  for  our  Wonderful  Offer  to 
Farmers  where  we  have  no  agents.  Special  Introduc-^ 
tlon  Offer  to  Dealers  only— greatest  ever  known. 

Write  to-day — to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 

C  All  A  I  I  ET  V  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

OlVI  ALLCi  T  Manitowoc,  WIs., U.S. A. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

THE  LAW  AGAINST  BUTTER / NE. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  ITS  EFFECT  ? 

As  our  readers  know,  the  State  of  Il¬ 
linois  has  enacted  a  law  which  prohibits 
manufacturers  of  butterine  from  color¬ 
ing  their  product  in  imitation  of  butter. 
The  following  opinions  of  dairymen 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  this  legislation  : 

Increased  Demand  for  Good  Butter, 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  predict 
the  result  of  the  recently  passed  butter¬ 
ine  law  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  at  least,  increase 
the  demand  for  good  dairy  and  creamery 
butter,  and  enhance  the  value  of  butter 
and  dairy  stock.  But  I  presume  that 
there  is  a  large  supply  of  butterine 
already  manufactured  and  colored  which 
will  be  worked  off  in  some  shape,  mostly 
as  butter,  I  presume,  and  as  the  butter¬ 
ine  men  have  large  interests  at  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  they  can 
ship  their  material  to  those  points  and 
manufacture  there.  What  we  need  now 
is  a  similar  law  passed  by  Congress  and 
rigidly  enforced.  w.  s  smith. 

Illinois. 

Sound  Ideas  by  H.  B.  Gurler. 

I  see  by  the  Chicago  papers  that  some 
of  the  Chicago  manufacturers  of  butter¬ 
ine  are  going  to  test  the  law.  I  have 
feared  that  they  would  take  this  course, 
not  that  I  think  our  law  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  the  courts,  but  it  means  that 
they  will  continue  to  make  the  goods  as 
formerly  until  the  matter  is  decided  by 
the  courts.  The  enforcement  of  the  law 
in  Illinois  would,  doubtless,  have  more 
effect  than  in  any  other  State  ;  tut  I 
should  not,  in  that  case,  look  for  any 
very  marked  advance.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
a  similar  law  by  all  the  States,  would 
cause  anything  like  a  boom  in  the  butter 
market;  but  it  would  create  a  healthy 
condition,  and  that  is  what  we  wish  to 
secure  I  do  not  look  for  any  advance 
in  the  price  of  cows  in  Illinois  ;  they  are 
higher  than  any  other  stock  now.  I  am 
intensely  interested  in  the  work  that  is 
being  done  to  develop  a  foreign  market 
for  our  butter.  I  am  highly  pleased, 
but  not  at  all  surprised,  at  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  this  line.  The  improved 
price  of  beef  cattle  is  going  to  be  a  factor 
in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  in 
the  corn  belt.  Men  will  not  milk  cows 
when  they  can  make  an  equal  profit 
growing  and  feeding  steers. 

Illinois. 

National  Legislation  Should  be  Secured. 

Unless  the  recent  Illinois  anti-oleo 
legislation  shall  be  held  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  courts,  it  will  prove  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  dairy  interests  of  our  State, 
and  its  benefits  will  be  at  once  felt  by 
dealers  and  breeders  of  dairy  cattle.  A 
National  law  to  the  same  effect  would 
be  generally  beneficial  to  dairy  interests 
throughout  the  country,  and  should  the 
Illinois  law  be  maintained,  National 
legislation  of  like  character  should  be 
secured.  o  j  bailey. 

Illinois. 

A  Hopeful  Opinion. 

It  would  be  difficult,  at  this  time,  to 
tell  what  effect  the  new  law  will  have 
in  this  State.  I  believe  that  the  butter¬ 
ine  men  have  been  hurt  more  by  the 
new  law  than  by  any  previous  one  in  re¬ 
gard  to  bogus  butter.  The  bill  was  very 
hard  fought  on  both  sides,  but  the  dyna¬ 
mite  bomb  has  exploded  in  their  ranks, 
and  I  understand,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  butterine  people  are  pulling  up 
their  plants  and  moving  them  out  of  the 
State.  Will  this  stop  the  trade  in  the 
bogus  article  ?  It  may,  but  is  there  not  a 
law  which  will  admit  the  article  in  the 
original  packages  ?  It  is  true,  we  have 
a  great  corporation  to  fight,  but  should 
this  law  prove  to  be  all  that  its  framers 
expect,  I  would  look  for  good  cows  and 
dairy  products  to  advance,  at  least,  five 
per  cent  in  value.  By  this  law,  the 


dairy  people  get  all  they  ask  for.  Now, 
will  they  get  what  they  wanted  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  will,  and 
that  we  have  set  a  good  example  for 
other  dairy  States.  d  f.  milleb. 

Illinois. 

What  Governor  Hoard  Says. 

In  my  opinion,  the  effect  of  the  new 
law  will  be  very  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  illegitimate  and  illegal  sale  of 
the  counterfeit.  That  it  will  thoroughly 
and  completely  stop  the  trade  in  the 
bogus  article,  I  do  not  believe,  any  more 
than  laws  against  stealing  have  been 
successful  in  eradicating  theft.  I  see 
that  the  manufacturers  are  going  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  they  are  sincere  in  this 
proposition.  The  law  is  framed  essen¬ 
tially  along  the  lines  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  law,  which  was  successfully  fought 
from  the  lower  courts  to  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with 
constantly  affirmed  constitutionality. 
No  doubt  the  oleo  men  of  Chicago  ex¬ 
pect  by  their  attitude  to  intimidate  the 
friends  of  pure  food  and  honest  butter, 
but  the  sentiment  of  the  State  was  very 
powerfully  aroused  by  the  dairymen  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  this 
sentiment  will  not  easily  subside. 

One  difficulty  exists  in  Illinois,  which 
we  deprecate  considerably,  that  is  the 
lack  of  a  dairy  and  food  commission,  or 
a  bureau  which  has  for  its  special  object 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  I  think  the 
law  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  dairy  industry  ; 
it  will  give  courage  ;  it  will  make  the 
dairy  farmers  feel  that  their  cause  is  not 
hopeless  amid  this  fearful  onslaught  of 
unconscionable  monopolies  and  selfish 
corporations,  which  have  taken  so  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  legislatures  and 
courts  of  the  country.  The  great  prob¬ 
lem,  however,  remains  the  same.  All 
the  anti-oleo  legislation  in  the  world 
will  not  put  intelligence,  understanding, 
education,  and  skill  into  the  hands  of 
ignorant  farmers,  men  who  keep  cows 
with  no  idea  of  the  economies  involved 
in  the  proposition.  The  great  loss  that 
is  being  felt  everywhere,  comes  to  us 
through  this  factor.  Such  a  large  per 
cent  of  worthless  and  expensive  animals 
kept  as  cows,  and  the  tax  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  pays  to  this  expenditure  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  rather  than  knowledge,  is  so  fear¬ 
fully  large,  that  it  almost  discourages 
me  at  times  in  any  attempt  to  rectify  it, 
or  relieve  it.  Every  creamery  in  the 
land  is  a  living  daily  lesson  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  farmers  who  patronize 
these  creameries,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
do  not  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  importance 
of  reducing  the  number  of  their  cows, 
and  improving  the  quality  so  that  profit 
may  take  the  place  of  loss  in  the  yearly 
work  of  the  animal.  w.  D.  hoard. 

Editor  Hoard’s  Dairyman. 

STOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

For  a  100  quart-a-day  milk  route, 
where  we  made  milk  for  quality  as  well 
as  quantity  (quality  pays  in  the  end), 
we  should  expect  to  keep  from  12  to  14 
cows.  Cows  ought  to  go  dry  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months,  so  that  two  or 
three  would  have  to  be  dry  nearly  all 
the  time.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep 
an  even  run  of  milk  when  foods  vary  so 
much  as  in  the  common  summer  pasture 
feeding  method,  and  it  will  take  skillful 
work  not  to  have  a  shortage  in  August 
and  November,  or  a  big  surplus  in  May 
and  June.  Plan  to  have  more  of  the 
cows  come  in  from  July  to  December 
than  the  corresponding  period,  as  the 
shortage  will  come  in  the  former  period. 
Cows  will  give  more  milk  per  year,  that 
come  in  from  September  to  December, 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
Common  cows  will  not  average  more 
than  eight  quarts  per  day  the  year 
around.  Where  soiling  or  entire  indoor 
feeding  is  practiced,  the  quantity  can  be 
much  more  easily  controlled,  and  they 
can  come  in  at  about  equal  distances 
apart  throughout  the  year. 

Several j[grades  of  cream  are  sold  in 


this  market ;  that  containing  about  30 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  ranks  first  and 
gives  satisfaction.  It  will  whip  high 
and  easily,  and  that  is  the  ordinary 
housewife’s  criterion  for  good  cream. 
Considerable  cream  is  sold  here  contain¬ 
ing  15  to  20  per  cent  butter  fat,  but  it 
kills  trade  instead  of  drawing  it.  We 
use  the  deep,  cold-setting  process  cream 
entirely  in  our  business.  For  making 
ice  cream  that  w’ll  increase  25  per  cent 
in  body  by  whipping  for  vanilla  or  “  ex¬ 
tract”  cream,  the  higher  per  cent  of  fat 
the  better.  Fruit  creams  will  whip 
with  a  lower  per  cent  of  fat,  as  the  bulk 
of  fruit  seems  to  make  up  for  the  higher 
per  cent  of  fat.  A  great  many  who  sell 
cream  at  retail  and  use  the  cold,  deep¬ 
setting  process,  have  trouble  because 
they  try  to  get  off  the  last  cent’s  worth 
of  cream.  Not  over  one  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  top  or  denser  cream  should 
be  used.  Make  butter  from  it  or  put  it 
to  some  good  use.  Tell  the  housewife 
if  she  wants  to  whip  cream  or  beat  eggs 
with  about  one-third  the  labor  of  the 
old  style  method,  to  get  a  Saltman’s 
Columbia  egg  beater  ;  it  costs  from  10 
to  15  cents  at  any  tin  store. 

Conn.  H.  G  MANCHESTER 


The  paroxysms  of  Whooping  Cough  are  at  once 
relieved  by  Dr.  D  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  if  this 
medicine  is  continued,  It  almost  invariably  effects  a 
cure. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills  — 
Adv. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernsovs  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  ,’U8 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELL.ERSLIK  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  I, 


It  is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  it  is 
LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 


Willswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

A  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RF  SHANNON  1  907  Liberty  Bt„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
■  I  ■  onnnnun,  •)  Farm.Edgeworth.P.F.W.&C.R.R 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambonlllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  Whito  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBURGH. 


ion  imL iu  anaKes.  Apply  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Supt. 
Wa-wa-nund,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now.ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars 
Chester  2nd  6017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7369 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  Belect  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Two  Poland-ChinaSows 

bred  for  fall  farrow,  for  sale  at  $15  each  A  bargain. 
F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


$100  Reward. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  2C0  Selected  I’ekln  Ducks;  must  be  sold.  Prices 
cut  in  two.  Ground  meat,  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J 


For  many  years  we  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle’s 
Elixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  arc 
not  satisfied  in  every 
possible  way  that  your 
expenditure  was  a  wise 
one. 

What  can  lie  fairer  ? 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Could  we  afford  to  do 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  this>  or  woul(1  this 

paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  curbs,  splints,  colic,  all  lameness,  con¬ 
tracted  and  knotted  cords,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


POULTRY  LECTURES 

In  any  part  of  the  country,  a  specialty.  SAMUEL 
CU8HMAN  (formerly  with  R.  I.  Experiment  Station), 
Pawtucket,  r.  1. 


^  Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 

#  will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores,  ^ 

#  Thrush,  &c.,  while  atwork?  You  make  no  w 

#  mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba-  ^ 
^  ny,  N.  Y.,  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail.  # 

Circulars  free. 


BROWN  LEGHORNStr.f.a'^.Siron.N.?: 


i«iiiiAiUKS_r;; 


8INGER,  Cardtngton,  Ohio. 


SITTING  HENS 

Will  sit.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks  will  grow, 
where  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  to  LICK  is 
used.  Safe,  yet  sure.  Trial  size,  10c  post 
paid;  100  ozs.  by  Ex.,  II.  Book  kkek. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodohuoks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphlde  Did  It. 


Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 
EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


N.Y. STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

August  23  to  28,  1897. 

$25,000  in  Premiums.  New  Buildings. 
New  Water  Plant.  Great  Attractions. 

Premium  Lists  now  Ready.  Apply  to 

JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities,  Reduced  Rates  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  Fair  Grounds. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

The  place  to  get.  a  good  education  atsmall  expense, 
$140  to  $160  per  year.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Ladles 
course  includes  Domestic  Science  (cooking,  sewing, 
dressmakl"g,  household  economy,  etc.)  and  Physical 
Culture.  Courses  open  to  all  In  English.  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Chemistry.  Botany.  Geology.  Entomol¬ 
ogy,  Veterinary  and  Mathematics.  Address 

B.  F.  KOON8,  Pres.,  Storrs,  Conn. 


New  YorS  State  Veterinary  College 

ESTABLISHED  AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

By  Chapter  163.  Laws  of  1394. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates. 
Most  varied  practice  for  students  In  the  free  clinics. 
Regular  graded  course  three  years  of  nine  months 
each.  Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and 
graduation.  Entrance  by  Regents’  “  Veterinary 
Student  Certificate,”  or  by  examination  Septembei 
14,  1897.  Instruction  begins  September  23. 1897 
Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  Students. 

For  e*  tended  announcement  address 
Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  JF.  R.  C.  V,  S.,  Director. 


YOUR 

HORSE 


I  A  sure  cure  for  Harness  andT)ollar  Galls,  Scratches,  Cuts  anti  Speed  I 
j  Cracks,  in  horses.Cracked  and  Chapped  Teats  in  cows,  and  almost,  all  I 
[•sternal  sores  in  man  is  BICKMORE’S  CALL  CURE.  No  loss 
I  of  labor— you  work  the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the  same  time. 
Sample  for  10  cents— enough  to  cure  1  horse.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

I  BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO. -Box  109  OLD  TOWN  ME. 

SAAA/AAA^^Ay\A\AAAAyNAA^A/WVVV\ 


sure] 

CURE 


THYMO-CRESOL  ss: 

■  III  III  UIlkWUL  Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ; Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS..  Baltimore. M.l 


TICKS 


WHAT 

18  THIS 

COMPANY 


FOR? 


To  BUY  or  SELL'any  LIVE-STOCK  you?  WISH  to  PURCHASE  or 
have  for  SALE.  You  get  our  EXPERIENCE  AND  JUDGMENT. 
Write  what  you  wish  or  have,  and  we  will  send  terms  and  particulars 

AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPAN.Y, 

No.  24  State  Street,  New  York. 
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HUBBARD'S  FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 


MIDDLETOWN,  CON  N 


32 1 1 

DOES  NOT  include  the  Rowen,  which  was  one  ton  per  acre  more,  each  year. 

The  best  single  acre  in  1  894  cut  6  tons  245  pounds. 

The  best  single  acre  in  1  895  cut  5  tons  1 ,870  pounds. 

The  best  single  acre  in  1  896  cut  6  tons  340  pounds. 

The  best  single  acre  in  1 897  cut  6  tons  1 ,270  pounds. 


TONS  of  thoroughly  dried  hay  from  io*4  acres  in  seven  first  crops ;  an  average  of 


\]4  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  on  \o*/2  acres  for  seven  years.  Remember  this 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  readers  have  been  thoroughly  posted  as 
to  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark’s  method  of  Crass-growing  and  the  results,  but  prob¬ 
ably  never  knew  that  no  fertilizers  were  ever  used  on  the  field,  except 

Hubbard’s  Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer  and 
Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  for  Oats  and  Top-dressing. 


Bins 

•  HI* 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send,  free,  to  any  address,  Mr.  Clark’s  account  of  his  methods,  in  which  he 
gives  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  full  credit.  In  addition  to  Hubbard’s  Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer  and  Hubbard’s 
Fertilizer  for  Oats  and  Top-dressing,  we  manufacture 


HUBBARD’S 


Strictly  Pure  Fine  Bone. 

Raw  Knuckle  Bone  Flour. 
Cracked  Raw  Bone  for  Poultry. 
Raw  Bone  Cattle  Flour. 

Soluble  Potato  Manure. 

Corn  and  General  Crops. 

Soluble  Tobacco  Manure. 

Fruit  Fertilizer. 

Fertilizer,  all  Soils  and  all  Crops. 
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LOCAL  ACENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN.  APPLY  AT  ONCE 


<\ 


Our  parr  Viet,  FERTILIZERS  FOR  1897,  with  full  description  of  our 
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various  brands,  sent  free  to  any  address. 
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THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CON 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 

Be  sure  our  full  name  is  on  every  bag.  .jgFj 
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*1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  NEBRASKA  “GO-DEVIL”  WINDMILL. 

INGENIOUS  HOMEMADE  CONTRIVANCE. 

Necessity  Both  Parents  of  Invention. 

[COPYRIGHTED  BY  ERWIN  H.  BARBOUR.] 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  homemade  wind¬ 
mills  in  Nebraska,  especially  in  the  southern  and 
southeastern  counties.  These,  though  faulty  in  de¬ 
sign  and  poorly  constructed  oftentimes,  are  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  Back  of  it  all  is  a  germ  idea,  which  may,  un¬ 
der  proper  conditions,  grow  until  a  product  of  great 
utility  results.  The  one  end  to  be  attained  in  this 
matter  is  economy,  and  unless  the  homemade  mill  can 
be  made  cheaply,  and  largely  from  old  lumber  and 
supplies  on  the  farm,  its  real  utility  is  placed  in  doubt. 

These  handmade  mills,  which  are  usually  termed 
Jumbo  mills  or  Go-Devil  mills,  are  constructed  at 
small  expense  to  the  owners,  for  the  odds  and  ends  of 
lumber,  wire,  burlap, 
etc.,  common  to  every 
farm,  enter  into  their 
make-up,  and  little  new 
material  is  needed. 

Even  the  abused  self- 
binders  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery,  whose  short 
life  of  sunshine  is  sel¬ 
dom  shadowed  by  a 
roof,  and  which  are  so 
commonly  weathered  to 
death  and  rendered  use¬ 
less  on  the  prairie  farm, 
are  again  turned  to 
some  account  by  supply¬ 
ing  sprocket  wheels  and 
chains,  journals,  cogs 
and  driving  bars  to  the 
homemade  mill.  The 
past  four  years  of 
drought  which  has 
affected  the  country 
generally , and  Nebraska 
particularly, as  her  most 
loyal  admirers  can  at¬ 
test,  has  stimulated 
many  an  inventive  gen¬ 
ius,  and  out  of  his  neces¬ 
sity,  have  sprung  some 
creditable  windmill  de¬ 
vices. 

The  average  cost  of 
material  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  a  mill 
is  but  about  $6,  yet  I 
have  seen  market  gar¬ 
deners  using  them  to 
singular  advantage.  In 
fact,  these  same  gardeners  were  burdened  with  such 
a  superaoundance  of  riches  from  their  five-acre  lots, 
when  well  cultivated  and  irrigated,  that  they  were 
embarrassed  to  find  a  market  for  it  all.  This  looks 
very  much  like  getting  something  for  nothing,  which 
is  the  one  thing  universally  desired.  I  have  seen 
Jumbo  mills  that  cost  nothing  whatever  for  material, 
mills  which  were  built  in  play  by  boys  on  the  farm, 
which  were  put  to  work  in  earnest,  and  pumped  the 
water  for  the  stock.  Here  is  something  for  nothing 
again,  and  we  may  well  stop  to  consider  if  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  worthy  of  attention. 

But  next  to  the  mill  which  cost  nothing,  comes  that 
remarkable  Little  Jumbo,  designed  and  built  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Brown,  proprietor  of  the  Midway  Nurseries  at 
Kearney,  Neb.,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $1  50. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
mills  which  have  yet  been  visited,  and  it  is  well  worth 
traveling  200  miles  to  see.  I  am  unwilling  to  grant 


that  it  has  an  equal  in  any  State.  See  Fig.  229.  It  is 
a  light,  strong,  efficient  little  mill  which  entailed  on 
its  designer  and  projector  a  trifling  cost  of  $1  50  for 
its  gas-pipe  axis  ;  the  rest  of  the  mill  was  built  almost 
wholly  of  thin  lumber  from  dry-goods  boxes.  If  one 
can  purchase  so  much  for  little  or  nothing,  may  not 
the  subject  be  doubly  worthy  of  consideration  !  May 
not  the  crude  Jumbo  mill  develop  into  a  useful  and 
inexpensive  means  of  turning  the  wind  to  good  ac¬ 
count  ?  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  a  mill  of  home¬ 
made  design  can  do  the  work  of  the  well  and  accu¬ 
rately  constructed  shop-made  mill,  but  I  do  mean 
that  many  a  man  who  cannot  yet  afford  a  mill,  may 
nevertheless,  have  one,  and  that  many  a  man  can 
afford  more  than  one  mill ;  all  of  which  may  add  that 
much  comfort  to  himself  and  his  live  stock,  and  thus 
further,  to  that  degree,  his  material  welfare. 

With  this  in  view,  then,  I  have  designed  on  paper  a 
number  of  mills  suitable  for  construction  on  the  farm. 


I  will  build  mills  and  test  the  use  of  lumber,  galvan¬ 
ized  iron,  common  sheet  iron,  burlap,  duck  and  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  wood  and  iron  work,  hoping  to  arrive 
practically  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  most  efficient 
mill  for  the  money  spent.  It  is  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  practicable  size,  the  best  number  of 
fans,  and  the  most  simple  yet  efficient  construction  of 
parts. 

I  purpose  to  build  mills  of  various  materials  and  of 
different  sizes,  and  to  test  them  for  a  given  length  of 
time,  and  then  to  publish  the  tests,  accompanied  by 
exact  tables  of  expenses  for  materials,  with  diagrams 
giving  working  plans  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may,  for  reasons  of  economy,  undertake  to  put  up 
such  mills.  Could  these  plans  be  carried  out  to  full 
realization,  I  believe  that  information,  important 
to  many,  would  certainly  result,  especially  for  the 
younger  farmers  and  gardeners  living  in  that  great 
district  where  conditions  are  similar,  such  as  Iowa, 


North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  and  part  of  Colorado. 

Probably  the  first  to  introduce  and  develop  the 
Jumbo  mill  in  Lancaster  County,  was  Mr.  E  H  Cush¬ 
man,  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Cushman  Park  gar¬ 
dens.  Although,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  builder 
sees  many  improvements  which  might  be  made,  yet 
his  first  attempt  is  a  very  creditable  production,  in 
which  is  displayed  thought  and  ingenuity.  All  things 
considered,  it  has  few,  if  any  equals  here.  It  is  a 
large  mill,  carrying  fans  18  feet  long  and  G  feet  broad. 
The  total  dimensions  of  this  mill  are  20  feet  long  by 
13  feet  high,  by  13  feet  broad.  The  lower  half  of  the 
mill  is  boxed  in  solidly  in  order  that  the  wind  may 
strike  the  upper  fans  only.  Two  large  counter¬ 
balanced  cut-offs  or  guards  are  so  arranged  on  either 
side  as  to  cut  off,  more  or  less  as  may  be  desired,  the 
full  force  of  the  wind,  thus  adapting  the  mill  to  winds 
of  different  velocities.  See  Fig.  227.  The  whole  was 

well  constructed,  even 
though  the  material 
used  was  largely  odds 
and  ends  drawn  from 
the  place.  The  cost  of 
new  material  was  but 
$6,  which  represented 
the  entire  outlay  on  a 
mill,  which,  in  a  fair 
wind,  pumped  from  15 
to  20  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  The  chief 
expense  was  for  the 
large  beam  to  which  the 
fans  were  attached,  and 
for  the  large  iron  bear¬ 
ings  to  the  same.  The 
cranks  for  driving  the 
piston  rods  of  the 
pumps,  of  which  he  had 
two — one  at  each  end  of 
the  beam — were  drawn 
from  discarded  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  weak  point  in 
many  of  these  mills  is 
the  cross  beam  or  axis, 
which  is  under  heavy 
strain  when  spanning  a 
distance  of  18  feet  from 
bearing  to  bearing,  and 
supporting  the  weight 
of  the  fans,  which  are, 
generally,  made  of 
heavy  lumber.  This 
beam,  in  most  cases,  is 
still  further  imposed 
upon  and  weakened  by 
having  holes  mortised 
in  it  for  the  support  of  the  arms  of  the  fans.  See  Fig. 
230.  Thus  we  find  many  mills  disabled  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  beam  at  this  weakened  spot.  This  is  a 
fault  that  is  easily  remedied,  for  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mortise  at  all.  The  arms  may  be  applied  to  the 
beam  tangentially,  as  in  Fig.  232,  or  by  simply  strad¬ 
dling  the  beam  with  strong  inch  lumber  or  by  two 
by  fours,  as  in  Fig.  231.  The  latter  method  would, 
doubtless,  be  more  readily  understood  and  more  easily 
applied  by  the  average  farmer,  and  would  have  the 
additional  advantage  that  it  would  not  require  any 
special  size  or  thickness  of  lumber.  Another  method 
shown  at  Fig.  233  illustrates  the  use  made  of  a  wagon 
wheel.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  strong,  light 
and  elastic.  Four,  six  or  eight  fans  could  be  used  as 
preferred.  Six  fans  are  a  good  number  for  large 
mills,  eight  for  email  ones. 

The  details  of  simple  construction,  though  subject 
to  unlimited  variations,  offer  few,  if  any  difficulties, 


LARGE  JUMBO  WINDMILL  WITH  CUT-OFF  Fig.  227. 

Size  of  mill,  20  feet  long,  13  feet  high,  13  feet  broad.  Drives  two  large  pumps.  Capacity,  In  a  moderate  wind,  about  one-half 
barrel  per  minute.  Cost  for  new  material,  $6.  The  counterbalanced  cut-offs  shown  in  cut  make  it  a 
simple  and  easy  matter  to  regulate  this  mill  to  wind  of  varying  velocity. 
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There  is,  however,  one  point  that  is  not  so  easily 
dispatched,  yet  it  is  one  that  will  yield  readily  to 
study,  that  is,  some  device  for  automatically  regulat¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  the  mill.  At  present.  I  have  seen  no 
attempts  at  such  a  device.  The  cut-off,  or  guard,  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  hand  according  as  the  wind  is 
high  or  low,  thereby  exposing  little  or  much  of  the 
surface  of  the  fans  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  so 
keeping  its  speed  within  bounds  and  fairly  well 
adapted  to  various  velocities.  This  is  necessary,  for 
it  is  said  that  these  mills,  which  respond  to  gentle 
winds  almost  as  readily  as  the  regular  windmills,  be¬ 
come  engines  capable  of  the  destruction  of  the  pumps, 
and  even  of  themselves,  in  a  gale.  This  is  why  they 
are  called  by  that  euphonious  appellation,  Go-Devil 
mills,  because,  as  I  am  told,  they  go  like  that 
cloven-hoofed  gentleman  when  the  cut-off  is  low  and 
the  wind  is  high.  Accordingly,  the  mill  needs  super¬ 
vision.  However,  in  Nebraska,  this  matter  is  less 
serious  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  because 
the  prevailing  winds,  which  are  from  the  south,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  State  are  either  gentle,  or  else  blow 
at  a  uniform  rate  for  weeks,  or  until  some  climatic 
change  brings  a  veritable  wind  storm.  These,  too, 
have  a  rather  steady  and  constant  velocity,  often  blow¬ 
ing  at  the  same  rate  for 
four  or  five  days,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen 
that  frequent  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  cut-off  is 
not  necessary.  In  a 
word,  the  winds, 
whether  zephyrs  or 
gales,  are  almost  wholly 
from  the  south,  for  the 
eastern  half  of  the 
State,  at  least.  It  is 
this  constancy  of  the 
prevailing  wind  which 
lends  hope  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  practi¬ 
cability  and  ultimate 
utility  of  the  home¬ 
made  mills.  All  the 
mills  visited  save  one 
use  one  crank,  where 
two  might  have  been 
used — one  at  either 
end — thus  working  two 
pumps,  and  so  doubling 
their  efficiency. 

Then  we  may  go  one 
step  farther,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  attaching  the 
crank  directly  to  the 
piston  of  tho  pump — 
whereby  one  entire 
revolution  is  necessary 
for  a  stroke  of  the 
pump — we  may  so  gear 
it  that  one  revolution 
of  the  fans  may  make 
several  strokes  of  the 
pump.  Then  with  a 
fair  wind  and  surface  wells,  a  considerable  efficiency 
may  result. 

At  North  Lincoln,  within  the  city  limits,  there  are 
two  Jumbo  mills  at  work,  which  seem  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  because,  though  hastily  and  poorly  made,  they 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  they  are  useful  and  fully 
worth  their  cost.  These  are  on  the  market  gardens 
of  Mr.  J.  V.  Travis.  Mill  number  one,  which  is  capable 
of  irrigating  five  acres  of  garden,  cost  $11.  Mill  num¬ 
ber  two,  Fig.  228,  across  the  street,  irrigates  from  two 
to  three  acres,  though  with  a  good  wind,  its  capacity 
is  five  acres.  The  total  cost  of  this  mill  was  $8  The 
fans  of  this  mill  were  nine  feet  long,  the  arms  seven 
feet,  making  the  whole  about  16x9x14  feet  The 
whole  mill  was  well  proportioned,  and  had  the  fans 
been  of  stout  duck  or  light  lumber,  instead  of  thin 
burlap,  it  would  have  done  good  service.  I  watched 
it  carefully  in  passing  for  several  weeks,  and  noticed 
that  it  responded  to  light  winds  surprisingly,  in  spite 
of  clumsy  bearings  and  open  fans. 

It  seems  that  the  first  criticism  against  these  home¬ 
made  mills  is  their  unfortunate  proportions.  The 
beam  is  too  long,  the  arms  of  the  fans  too  short.  If 
the  fans  were  but  little  longer  than  broad,  or  square 
for  that  matter,  the  farmer  could  build  it  more  read¬ 
ily  and  keep  it  in  better  repair,  and  it  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  last  longer  and  do  more  work.  The  exact 
proportions  of  the  fans  seem  to  be  a  matter  better 
determined  by  trial  than  by  computation.  Though 
our  winds  are,  practically,  from  the  south,  and  the 
mills  are  set  east  and  west,  yet,  sometimes,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  is  somewhat  east  or  west  of  south. 
Accordingly,  the  fans  are  struck  obliquely,  in  which 
case  the  long  fans  would  offer  more  resistance  to  the 
indirect  wind.  In  practical  tests,  fans  from  12  to  16 
feet  by  six  or  seven  feet,  respond  most  satisfactorily 


to  oblique  winds.  All  these  mills  should  be  more 
compact  and  built  with  a  little  more  care. 

I  believe  that  common  sheet  iron  could  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  the  construction  of  the  fans.  In 
many  cases,  these  mills  can  be  located  between  sheds 
and  corn  cribs,  and  thus  expense  for  lumber  and  the 
trouble  of  boxing  in  the  fans  may  be  avoided.  It 
will,  also,  offer  this  additional  advantage  that  the 
mills  may  be  smaller  because  raised  higher,  yet  their 
efficiency  remain  the  same.  In  a  15-mile  wind,  the 
Jumbo  mill,  with  fans  14  feet  long  by  6ix  or  eight 
wide,  gives  about  one-tenth  horse-power. 

The  ordinary  tower  mills,  turbine  mills  and  Jumbo 
mills,  are  subject  to  natural  limitations  as  to  height 
and  size,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  manv  attempts  at 
designing  a  mill  of  unlimited  size,  hence  capable  of 
unlimited  power.  A  first-rate  sample  may  be  seen  on 
a  ridge  near  Lincoln,  where  the  inventor  has  built  a 
mill  on  the  following  plan  :  Heavy  upright  fans  of 
wood,  which  present  their  faces  to  the  wind — their 
edges  running  against  it — revolve  around  an  axis  on 
trucks  which  run  on  a  track  made  of  light  steel  rails. 
Though  constructed  with  unusual  care,  and  built  of 
the  best  material,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  at  present, 
whether  it  has  any  energy  left  to  pump  with  after 


carrying  its  own  load.  However,  the  designer  and 
builder  of  this  merry-go-round  type  of  mill  has  shown 
such  marked  engineering  ability  that  I  can  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  worth  the  time  and  pains  he  has 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  that,  ultimately,  a  powerful 
and  valuable  mill  will  result. 

Near  the  same  region  another  farmer  has  invented 


a  merry-go-round  of  very  peculiar  design.  A  semi¬ 
circular  hood  guided  by  an  immense  vane  revolves 
upon  a  circular  track,  thus  at  once  protecting  half 
the  fans  from  the  wind,  and  exposing  the  other  half 
to  it.  This  is  certainly  a  much  more  complicated 
mill  than  that  merry-go-round  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  great  barn-like  box,  ip  which  half  of  each  of  the 


four  sides  is  boxed  in  to  turn  the  wind  while  the  other 
half  is  open  to  receive  it.  Thus  the  mill,  without 
further  adjustment,  is  ready  to  catch  the  wind  at  any 
quarter. 

The  matter  of  irrigation  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  State,  and  as  the  supply  from  streams 
has  a  limit  which  we  are  rapidly  approaching,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  windmill  must  be  pressed  into 
service.  Not  that  the  windmill  is  sufficient  for  ex¬ 
tensive  irrigation,  but  simply  that,  by  conserving  the 
water  it  pumps  into  suitable  reservoirs,  it  can  be  used 
in  emergencies  to  tide  certain  crops  over  a  dangerous 
week.  To  cite  a  specific  case  :  One  gardener,  to  my 
knowledge,  turned  a  %-inch  stream  from  his  wind¬ 
mill  on  his  cucumber  patch,  not  only  saving  it 
thereby,  but  netting  as  a  result,  $100  on  his  sale  of 
cucumbers  for  pickling  during  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1895. 

The  cheapness  of  the  Jumbo  mill  puts  it  within  the 
reach  of  many  for  experimental  work  in  agriculture. 
That  is,  if  one  suspects  that  a  little  irrigation  would 
greatly  help  this  or  that  crop,  he  can  easily  try  the 
experiment  without  sny  heavy  outlay.  When  Mr. 
John  Tannahill,  of  Columbus,  Platte  County,  Neb., 
found  that,  while  his  apple  trees  flourished,  they 

bore  no  fruit,  because 
the  joung  apples  fell 
off  early,  due  appar¬ 
ently  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture,  he 
decided  to  try  irrigat¬ 
ing  his  orchard.  In¬ 
stead  of  purchasing  an 
expensive  mill  with 
which  to  try  his  experi¬ 
ment,  he  built  a  Jumbo 
mill,  which,  because  of 
the  results  achieved  and 
the  lesson  it  teaches,  is 
one  of  the  best  known 
mills  in  the  State.  The 
mill  irrigates  four  acres 
of  orchard  and  six  acres 
of  garden.  All  the  fruit 
within  the  irrigated 
portion  remains  on  the 
trees  to  maturity. 
Those  trees  beyond  the 
irrigated  portion  lose 
their  fruit  as  formerly. 
The  experiment  tends 
to  show  that  irrigation 
by  windmill  power  is 
one  means  of  saving  an 
important  fruit  crop. 

The  actual  efficiency 
of  the  homemade  mill 
may  be  judged  of  in 
part  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  By  measurement, 
a  handmade  mill,  cost¬ 
ing  $12,  hasan  efficiency 
of  four-fifths,  while  a 
neighboring  shop-made 
mill  of  the  same  size  gave  an  efficiency  of  five-fifths. 
That  is  to  say,  the  owner  of  the  latter  paid  just  $38 
for  the  additional  one-fifth.  Or,  to  express  it  differ¬ 
ently,  four  such  handmade  mills,  with  an  efficiency 
of  about  sixteen-fifths,  can  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  one  regular  mill  whose  efficiency  is  five-fifths 
Making  due  allowance  for  error,  thisisanunexpected 
and  remarkable  showing  in  favor  of  the  homemace 
product.  The  author  believes  that  an  old  mill  may 
be  reclaimed  at  a  cost  of  $4  to  $5,  yet  its  efficiency 
equals  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  efficiency  cf  the 
original  mill  whose  cost  was  many  times  as  much. 
See  Fig.  234. 

The  old  mill  is  allowed  to  lie  where  it  falls,  or  the 
fallen  tower  is  converted  into  kindling  wood,  and  the 
other  parts  sold  at  the  junk  shops  at  the  price  of  old 
iron.  In  consideration  of  the  vast  area  in  which  the 
windmill  is  a  necessity  for  raising  water,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  number  of  neglected  and  discarded 
mills  is  enormous,  and  I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  them 
are  worth  more  than  a  half  cent  per  pound.  Where 
the  mechanical  parts  are  in  fair  condition,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  trifling  expense  to  replace  the  arms  with  wood 
or  gas  pipe,  and  to  attach  these  sails  of  duck,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  of  galvanized  iron,  of  the  proper  shape,  and 
to  set  up  the  tower,  and  reinstate  the  mill  with  a  fair 
substitute  for  its  original  self.  An  ingenious  farmer 
or  his  sons  could  purchase  such  a  discarded  mill  at  a 
purely  nominal  price,  and  at  an  expenditure  of  from 
$6  to  $10,  they  could  reinstate  it,  yet  its  efficiency,  as 
I  believe,  would  differ  but  little  from  that  of  the 
original  mill. 

A  sketch  of  the  unique  two-fan  windmill  designed 
and  built  by  Mr.  Elmer  Jasperson,  of  Ashland,  Saun¬ 
ders  County,  Neb,,  is  shown  at  Fig.  235.  The  fans, 
which  are  about  10  feet  across,  are  built  of  heavy 


A  NEBRASKA  JUMBO  OR  “GO-DEVIL”  WINDMILL.  Fig.  228. 


Showing  edge  of  reservoir  150  feet  long  by  4  wide.  Size  of  mill  9  feet  wide  by  16  feet  long,  and  14  feet  high.  The  cut-offs,  with 
guides, ropes  and  pulleys  for  raising  and  lowering,  may  be  seen  at  either  end.  The  sails  are  of  burlap.  Cost  of 
mil!  $8.  Irrigates  five  acres  sufficiently  for  all  the  needs  of  the  market  gardener. 
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pine  securely  bolted.  This  gives  such  weight  that, 
while  less  sensitive  in  starting  in  a  light  wind  the 
momentum,  when  started,  is  such  that  it  runs  steadily 
and  with  a  display  of  power.  It  runs  a  two-hole  corn 
sheller  and  a  feed  grinder,  and  can  be  attached  to  the 
grindstone,  churn  and  pump,  the  power  being  trans¬ 
mitted  by  sprocket  wheel  and  chain.  The  cost  of  the 
mill  was  $11.  The  lower  figure  shows  the  position  of 
the  fans  when  the  mill  is  out  of  gear,  while  the  upper 
shows  the  mill  in  gear.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
ridgepole  of  the  shed  is  north  and  south,  that  is,  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 

One  reclaimed  mill  observed  by  me  near  Kearney, 
Neb.,  supplied  a  small  irrigating  reservoir  with  water, 
yet  its  fans  consisted  simply  of  thin  boards  nailed  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  somewhat  lengthened 
arms.  In  order  to  try  this,  I  have  arranged  for  the 
mechanical  parts  of  several  old  mills  with  a  view  to 
reconstructing  and  testing  them.  When  an  itemized 
account  shall  have  been  rendered,  there  is  promise  of 
a  fair  balance  in  favor  of  the  reclaimed  mill.  The 
windmill  is  sure  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  irrigation,  and  while  we  are  studying  the 
efficiency  of  other  mills,  let  us  also  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Jumbo,  Go- Devil,  or  Poor  Man’s  mill. 

University  of  Nebraska.  erwin  h.  harbour 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  YUKON  VALLEY. 

GRAIN  GROWING  NEAR  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

Recently,  I  met  an  intelligent  man  who  had  spent 
the  past  four  years  prospecting  for  gold  in  the  Yukon 
Valley  of  Alaska,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  by  the 
description  he  gave  of  that  distant  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  winters  in  the  Yukon  Valley  are  not 
much  different  from  those  of  northern  Minnesota,  in 
their  influence  upon  the  white  man.  Tne  cold  is 
more  prolonged  and  severe,  but  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  air,  in  a  large  measure,  offsets  this  difficulty, 
and  a  man  who  has  labored  outdoors  through  a  north¬ 
ern  Minnesota  winter,  will  not  notice  much  difference 
in  the  cold  of  the  two  localities,  in  its  effect  upon  his 
constitution.  On  the  Yukon,  there  are  frequent 
periods  during  the  winter  when  man  must  desist  from 
all  out-door  work,  and  the  thermometer  drops  down 
to  70  degrees  below  zero,  but  I  have,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  seen  the  mercury  go  as  low  as  00  degrees  below 
zero,  in  Minnesota.  Prom  this,  it  appears  that  the 
cold  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  so  great  an  obstacle  of 
that  region  as  it  has  i^sually  been. 

The  Yukon  Valley  is  so  vast  in  extent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  its  size,  and  a  very  large  portion 
of  it  is  identical  with  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minne¬ 
sota  in  formation  and  in  soil.  The  upper  terraces  of 
that  portion  of  the  Yukon  Valley  which  lies  below 
the  point  where  the  river  makes  its  exit  from  the 
mountains,  are  immense  level  tracts  of  deep,  rich  soil 
which  are  only  slightly  broken  at  long  intervals.  So 
level,  indeed,  are  these  fiats,  that  the  eye  can  seldom 
detect  any  change  in  the  surface  on  them,  and  a  fur¬ 
row  25  miles  long  might  be  turned,  in  many  places, 
without  a  break.  The  Pacific  Ocean  exerts  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  valley,  and  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  are  wonderfully  abrupt  and 
decisive.  When  the  spring  comes,  the  sudden  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ice  and  snow,  and  the  bursting  forth 
of  green  verdure  are  all  but  magical.  The  quick  growth 
of  plant  life,  and  the  perfection  it  attains,  are  truly 
remarkable.  But  it  seems  to  be  fully  accounted  for 
when  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  that  exist  in 
the  valley  are  understood.  During  the  summer,  the 
ground  never  entirely  thaws  out.  The  surface  is 
quickly  released  from  the  fro3t  to  the  depth  of  four 
to  ten  feet,  according  to  location  and  character  of  the 
soil,  and  this  frozen  state  of  the  subsoil  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  factor  in  the  growth  of  plant  life.  The  summer 
is  one  long  day  of  three  months’  duration.  The  sun 
swings  ’round  in  a  circle,  and  is  above  the  horizon 
from  21  to  24  hours  each  day,  so  that,  for  this  lengthy 
period,  it  never  becomes  dark,  and  the  ground  has  no 
chance  to  chill ;  no  frost  falls,  and  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  90  degrees  upward,  in  the  sun,  during 
these  three  months. 

Again,  the  dryness  of  the  air  renders  this  prolonged, 
excessive  heat  as  easy  for  man  to  withstand  as  a  75 
to  95- degree  temperature  in  Minnesota.  It  is  seldom 
that  rain  falls  during  this  short  but  potent  summer, 
and  storms  of  wind  and  hail  are  unknown.  But  the 
more  prolonged  the  drought  and  heat  may  be,  the 
quicker  and  more  perfect  is  the  growth  of  all  plant 
life  present,  and  the  wide  valley  is  clothed  in  deepest 
green  during  these  summer  months.  The  secret  of 
this  is  that  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  frozen  subsoil,  that  slowly  thaws  and 
steadily  releases  the  water  stored  in  it,  which  is 
brought  to  the  surface  through  the  channels  of  capil¬ 
lary  evaporation.  This  moisture  is  but  slightly  above 
the  freezing  point  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  the  growing  plants,  and  it  must  exert  a  highly 
beneficial  influence  by  counteracting  the  fierce  heat 


that  steadily  assails  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Under 
these  peculiar  conditions  of  the  natural  forces  of 
Nature,  it  is  easily  realized  that  a  number  of  our 
staple  crops  will  succeed  and  reach  perfection  in  the 
Yukon  Valley.  Scotch  Fife  wheat  produces  enor¬ 
mous  yields  of  the  very  highest  grade  of  that  grain, 
which  has  been  proved,  by  test,  to  make  the  best 
class  of  fancy  patent  flour.  Barley  and  oats,  potatoes 
and  roots  of  all  sorts,  and  many  of  the  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  also  reach  surprising  perfection  In  the  case 


Fig.  232.  Fig.  233. 

VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  FASTENING  THE  ARMS. 


of  barley  grown  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  the  malt 
makers  would  likely  find  the  very  highest  grade  of 
grain  for  their  use,  which  might  soon  take  precedence 
throughout  the  world.  The  growing  barley  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  it  is  in  the  States  and, 
especially  it  would  escape  the  injury  from  rains  dur¬ 


ing  harvest,  and  when  standing  in  the  shock,  which 
lowers  the  quality  of  this  grain  more  than  any  other. 

There  are  already  a  number  of  small  farms  in  the 
valley  which  have  been  opened  by  disappointed  gold 
seekers,  and  it  is  from  the  results  secured  on  these 
that  I  have  drawn  my  most  trustworthy  information. 


These  farmers  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  dollars. 
The  miners  stand  ready  to  pay  high  prices  for  vege¬ 
tables,  and  even  for  grains,  which  they  grind  into 
coarse  meal  for  bread.  This  is  the  golden  side  of  the 
picture  of  prospective  farm  life  in  that  semi-polar 
region. 

But  there  is  a  darker  side  to  life  in  that  far  northern 
country,  which  will  likely  appear  to  those  used  to  the 
comforts  of  farm  homes  in  the  States,  as  insurmount¬ 
able.  The  long,  cold  winter,  with  its  constant  night 


of  nearly  three  months,  when  the  landscape  is 
wrapped,  in  deep  gloom,  and  when  only  a  faint 
flicker  of  twilight  and  the  changing  play  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  shining  on  the  white  snow,  reflect  a 
faint,  uncertain  light,  is  likely  to  give  a  dubious 
aspect  to  the  Yukon  country.  This  dismal  and  dan¬ 
gerous  period  of  the  year,  coupled  with  the  incredible 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  flies  in  the  summer,  which 
make  it  impossible  for  horses  or  cattle  to  exist,  seem 
to  outweigh  the  favorable  features  of  the  valley. 
Mules  and  the  reindeer  will  be  the  beasts  of  burden 
in  that  country  if  it  be  ever  brought  under  cultivation. 
Sheep  and  hogs  will,  no  doubt,  be  easily  acclimated, 
and  goats  may  take  the  place  of  the  cow.  The  rein¬ 
deer  is  a  very  valuable  animal  ;  it  makes  an  excellent 
beast  of  burden ;  furnishes  good  meat  ;  is  easily 
reared,  and  is  in  its  native  home  in  that  climate,  and 
will  take  the  place  of  the  horse  and  the  ox. 

If,  however,  a  railroad  should  be  built  to  connect 
the  great  Yukon  Valley  with  the  commercial  world, 
and  wheat-growing  prove  to  be  a  profitable  business 
there,  the  work  would,  likely,  be  done  mostly  by 
steam.  There  is  plenty  of  coal  in  all  districts  of  the 
valley,  which  will  furnish  cheap  fuel  for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  On  those  great  flats,  a  traction  engine  can  run 
a  gang  plow,  turning  furrows  miles  in  length,  and 
fields  of  50,000  or  more  acres  of  wheat  would  likely  be 
a  common  sight.  The  people  could  live  in  villages, 
for  mutual  protection,  and  in  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall,  carry  forward  their  farm  work  on  the  largest 
scale.  Here  the  bonanza  farm  would  find  its  true 
sphere,  with  room  for  all  who  wished  to  enter  that 
class  of  business,  and  the  great  Yukon  Valley  could 
be  made  to  supply  the  marts  of  the  world  with  the 
very  highest  grade  of  wheat,  that  would,  no  doubt, 
command  a  better  price  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  Neither  are  we  to  presume  that  this  is  a 
painting  of  the  fancy.  It  will  likely  become  a  reality 
at  no  distant  date.  w.  c.  b. 

Faribault,  Minn. _ 

JAPAN  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  IN 
VIRGINIA. 

I  have  been  growing  several  varieties  of  Japan 
plums  for  several  years,  both  in  nursery  and  orchard. 
I  have  had  the  Kelsey  Japan  and  Prunus  Simoni  in 
bearing  for  four  or  five  years.  The  Prunus  Simoni 
has  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  this  section  ;  it 
is  a  very  shy  bearer,  very  sour,  and  good  for  nothing 
except  to  cook.  Last  year,  I  cut  down  all  my  Prunus 
Simoni  trees,  some  of  them  four  inches  in  diameter, 
which  had  not  matured  a  dozen  plums.  Other  trees 
of  this  variety  planted  in  the  neighborhood  have  done 
very  little  better.  This  year,  while  the  Japan  plums 
were  in  bloom,  we  had  a  very  severe  freeze ;  the 
ground  was  frozen  an  inch  or  two,  and  ice  was  formed 
one-fourth  inch  thick,  which  killed  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  blossoms  on  all  varieties  except  the  Kelsey  ; 
that  variety  withstood  the  freeze.  One  trouble  with 
Japan  plums  is  that  they  are  likely  to  overbear,  and 
it  is  very  important  when  a  full  crop  sets,  that  the 
fruit  should  be  thinned  I  have  had  limos  of  Kelsey 
two  or  three  feet  long,  resemble  an  ear  of  corn  when 
the  fruit  was  partly  grown ;  the  plums  were  wedged 
in  as  closely  as  possible  all  around  the  limbs.  Of 
course,  the  fruit  could  not  mature  unless  a  part  was 
removed.  The  quality  of  the  Kelsey  is  good  and  sweet 
when  the  fruit  ripens  on  the  trees,  and  the  plum  grows 
very  large  here,  considerably  larger  than  hens’  eggs. 

This  year  I  have  had  the  following  varieties  in 
bearing,  only  a  few  of  most  kinds  because  of  the 
spring  freeze  :  Abundance,  Orient,  Satsuma,  Red  J une, 
Burbank.  The  Red  June  is  a  week  or  10  days  earlier 
than  Abundance,  and  about  two-thirds  its  size.  I 
think  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  plum  for  this 
section.  The  Abundance  is  a  wonderful  bearer  or¬ 
dinarily,  commencing  often  the  next  year  after  plant¬ 
ing.  It  is  good  in  quality,  very  sweet  and  fine  for 
eating.  Every  one  that  eats  them  wants  some  of  the 
trees.  The  Burbank  is  a  week  or  10  days  later  than 
the  Abundance,  a  little  larger,  but  not  of  so  good 
quality.  The  Orient  and  Satsuma  are  of  medium  siz3, 
and  quality  very  good.  I  had  a  tree  of  the  Orient 
three  feet  tall  that  bore  fifty  plums.  As  far  as  tested 
in  this  section,  the  Abundance  and  Burbank  stand 
the  highest,  both  for  quality  and  productiveness. 
Two  trees  of  the  Abundance  in  the  neighborhood, 
planted  four  years  ago  in  a  chicken  yard,  bore  2% 
bushels  of  plums  each  the  third  year  from  planting, 
and  the  plums  sold  for  $14,  with  enough  left  for 
family  use.  This  year,  the  crop  on  the  two  trees  was 
eight  bushels.  The  owner  sold  $16  worth,  canned  one 
bushel,  gave  away  one-half  bushel,  and  had  enough 
besides  for  family  use. 

I  have  examined  the  Japan  plums  this  year  to  note 
the  effect  of  the  curculio,  and  have  caught  a  number 
of  the  pests  while  on  the  plums  at  work.  I  find  that, 
while  they  are  not  quite  curculio-proof,  they  with¬ 
stand  the  attacks  of  the  curculio  much  better  than 
the  Gages  and  most  other  plums.  The  curculio  began 
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operations  when  plums  were  no  larger  than  peas,  but 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crescents  made  for  the 
deposit  of  eggs  healed  over  without  the  eggs  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  no  damage  was  done  these  plums.  1  did  not 
notice  that  any  of  the  eggs  hatched  until  the  plums 
were  about  half  grown.  The  Gage  plums  do  nothing 
here,  and  will  not  average  a  crop  once  in  10  years. 
They  rot  badly,  even  when  not  stung  with  the  cur- 
culio. 

The  peach  orchard  on  Munson  Hill  was  full  of 
peaches  last  year,  but  fully  one-half  of  the  crop  was 
stung  with  the  curculio.  The  infested  fruit  that  was 
not  given  away  or  sold  for  a  small  price,  was  care¬ 
fully  picked  up  and  fed  to  the  hogs.  This  year,  with 
the  trees  full  again,  there  is  scarcely  a  wormy  peach 
in  the  orchard.  This  is  the  sixth  crop  on  the  orchard 
in  seven  years.  The  trees  were  planted  nine  years 
ago  this  spring.  A  cherry  orchard  of  150  trees  planted 
16  feet  apart  nine  years  ago,  one-half  Early  Richmond, 
one-half  Montmorency,  adjoining  the  peach  orchard, 
bore  the  fourth  crop  this  year.  The  crop  was  sold  to 
one  man  for  five  cents  a  quart  on  the  trees  ;  he  picked 
3,020  quarts.  He  paid  one  cent  a  quart  for  picking, 
and  sold  them  in  the  Washington,  D.  C  ,  market 
wholesale,  at  an  average  of  nine  cents  per  quart 

Falls  Church,  Va.  d  o  m. 


BEST  METHOD  OF  CREAM  GATHERING. 

At  several  times  during  the  past  five  years,  stories 
have  been  told  of  a  new  method  of  “cream  gather¬ 
ing  ”.  In  theory,  nothing  but  cream  should  be  taken 
to  the  butter  factory.  There  is  no  reason  why  skim- 
milk  should  be  hauled  both  ways  as  useless  weight. 
The  problem  has  been,  how  to  get  the  cream  out  of 
the  milk,  close  to  the  farm.  In  one  system,  skimming 
stations  are  established  in  various  localities,  and  the 
farmers  haul  their  milk  to  these  stations  for  skim¬ 
ming,  taking  the  skim- milk  home  with  them.  In 
other  systems,  hand  separators  are  placed  on  the 
farm,  and  the  cream  gatherer  hauls  the  cream  to  the 
creamery. 

It  has  been  reported  several  times  that  a  new  plan 
was  in  successful  operation.  In  this  plan,  the  cream 
gatherer  went  about  from  farm  to  farm  with  an  entire 
outfit  on  his  wagon.  He  had  a  separator,  a  small 
engine  for  running  it,  cream  tanks,  and  in  fact,  a 
portable  creamery.  In  theory,  this  plan  seemed  rea¬ 
sonable,  but  upon  investigation,  it  seems  not  to  give 
good  results  in  practice.  Beard  Bros.,  of  Iowa,  had 
three  such  outfits  in  use  for  some  months.  Their 
wagons  went  about  with  a  large  separator  and  an  oil- 
boiler  with  the  necessary  tank.  The  great  difficulty 
experienced  with  this  outfit  was  the  trouble  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  perfect  level  for  the  separator.  Beard  Bros, 
devised  a  special  balancing  arrangement  for  adjusting 
the  level  of  the  separator  quickly  wherever  the  wagon 
might  stand.  They  attempted  to  secure  a  patent  on 
this  leveling  device,  which  was  considered  the  neces¬ 
sary  thing  of  their  outfit.  They  fell  into  financial 
difficulties,  however,  and  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
plan.  One  of  the  wagons  was  placed  with  another 
party  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  other  instance  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
portable  creamery  is  described  in  the  following  note  : 
“We  conclude  that  the  plan  is  not  practicable.  Un¬ 
less  one  were  fitted  with  some  easy  means  of  leveling 
the  separator,  it  would  take  fully  two  hours  of  any 
man’s  time  to  fit  the  boiler  and  engine  and  get  every¬ 
thing  in  running  order  for  separating  the  milk,  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  serve  more  than  six 
patrons  during  the  day.  The  plan  of  establishing 
small  dairy  separators  at  the  farm  and  calling  for  the 
cream,  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  scheme  of 
cream-gathering  that  has  yet  been  devised.” 

A  Portable  Cream  Separator. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  was  running  a  cream  gather¬ 
ing  creamery  in  the  ShenandoahValley,  Va.  The  farms 
there  are  rather  large,  and  many  of  them  back  from 
the  roads,  and  parts  of  the  country  rough.  Finding 
the  cream-gathering  unsatisfactory,  and  the  hauling 
of  the  milk  to  the  creamery  to  be  separated  almost 
impossible,  I  tried  taking  a  hand  separator  around  in 
a  wagon  to  the  farm  houses.  I  first  of  all  laid  off 
routes,  allowing  about  10  farms  to  a  route.  I  had 
each  farmer  fix  up  a  bench  at  a  suitable  height,  with 
beveled  strips  of  wood  that  allowed  the  separator 
base  to  be  instantly,  on  arrival,  slid  into  the  frame 
thus  made,  and  as  soon  as  put  together,  the  machine 
was  ready  for  use.  We  had  our  regular  time  of 
arrival  at  each  place,  and  required  the  farmer  to  have 
his  milk  at  about  the  right  temperature  ready  for  us. 
The  milk  was  quickly  run  through,  the  machine 
cleaned,  put  in  the  wagon  fitted  up  for  its  reception, 
and  with  the  cream  on  the  road  to  the  next  farm.  I 
found  that  we  could  handle  1,200  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  this  way  without  much  difficulty.  I  expected 
each  lot  of  10  farmers  to  own  their  own  machine, 
charged  them  $5  a  month  each  for  two  months,  and 
then  the  separator  belonged  to  that  route.  As  far  as 


the  farmers  were  concerned,  it  worked  well  and  gave 
satisfaction  ;  but  I  could  not  get  men  to  stick  to  the 
job  of  going  around  with  the  machine  and  do  the 
separating.  It  was  too  hard  work.  If  I  could  have 
fixed  up  a  small  motor  in  the  wagon,  and  devised 
some  plan  to  keep  the  machine  level  while  separating, 
I  would  have  had  the  farmers  hand  milk  to  the  man 
in  the  wagon  when  he  drove  up  to  the  farm  house, 
and  the  work  could  be  done  with  less  labor,  and  likely 
would  have  been  a  success. 

What  is  wanted  at  the  creamery  is  the  cream,  not 
the  milk.  Why  should  the  farmer  haul  his  milk  to 
and  from  the  creamery,  an  immense  burden  often  to 
him  ?  I  still  think  that  I  was  working  in  the  right 
direction,  only  I  had  not  the  facilities  to  reach  suc¬ 
cess.  I  made  some  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  horse 
used  in  the  wagon  could  not  be  used  with  some  light 
tread-power  to  drive  the  separator,  but  could  hear  of 
nothing  practicable.  When  the  men  complained  of 
the  work,  I  thought  they  were  lazy,  so  I  tried  it  a 
trip  or  two  myself,  and  I  found  it  was  no  easy  job  ; 
I  soon  had  enough  of  it  If  it  can’t  be  done  along  this 
line,  I  suppose  that  the  farmer  will  have  to  buy  h:s 
own  machine,  and  then  he  does  without  the  cream¬ 
ery  ;  at  least,  that  has  been  my  experience.  I  believe 
it  was  tried  in  Iowa  to  get  each  farmer  to  buy  a  sep¬ 
arator  and  furnish  his  ere  *m  to  the  creamery,  but  it 
did  not  work.  Generally,  the  man  who  will  spend 
$100  for  a  separator  will  find  his  own  market  for 
butter. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  any  farmer  who  intends 
to  push  dairying  cannot  do  better  than  to  own  his 
own  separator  ;  then  he  can  separate  the  milk  warm 
from  the  cows,  and  has  skim-milk  in  a  condition  to 


TOP  PORTIONS  OF  RUSTED  ASPARAGUS  STEMS.  Fra.  236. 

use  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  He  can  make  fine 
butter,  get  good  prices,  and  be  independent  of  com¬ 
binations.  j  forward. 

Maryland. 

THE  DANGEROUS  ASPARAGUS  RUST. 

When  an  asparagus  field  is  badly  infested  with  the 
rust,  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  unseason¬ 
able  maturing  of  the  plants.  Instead  of  the  usual 
healthy  green  color,  the  field  has  a  brownish  hue,  as 
if  insects  had  sapped  the  plants  or  frost  had  destroyed 
their  vitality.  Rusted  asparagus  plants,  when  viewed 
closely,  are  found  to  have  the  skin  of  the  stems,  both 
large  and  small,  lifted  as  if  blistered,  and  in  the  rup¬ 
tures  of  the  epidermis  dark-brown  spots  are  readily 
seen,  as  shown  in  Fig.  236.  These  brown  dots  or  lines 
are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  remind  the  close 
observer  of  similar  spots  in  the  broken  skin  of  stems 
of  grains  and  grasses  and  of  the  leaves  of  corn,  also 
due  to  rusts,  but  not  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
asparagus. 

The  asparagus  rust  is  due  to  a  fungus  (Puccinia 
asparagi  DC.),  that  is,  a  minute  plant  consisting  of 
microscopic  threads  which  grow  through  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  asparagus  plant,  taking  up  the  nourish¬ 
ment  that  is  needed,  and  finally  break  through  the 
surface  to  bear  the  innumerable  brown  spores  that 
give  the  dark  color  to  the  spots  on  the  asparagus 
stems.  This  is  the  last  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  rust  fungus,  and  as  such  remains  over  the  winter. 
When  the  warm,  moist  weather  of  spring  and  summer 
comes,  the  spores  above  mentioned  germinate,  and  a 
new  lot  of  asparagus  plants  may  become  infested. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  checking  the 
rust,  namely,  by  destroying  the  spores  and  by  pre¬ 
venting  their  growing  upon,  and  getting  a  foothold 
in,  the  substance  of  healthy  asparagus  plants.  The 


rust  fungi  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  check — by 
protecting  the  plants  they  feed  upon — by  means  of 
fungicides,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  etc  ,  sprayed  upon 
them  during  the  growing  season.  While  something 
may  be  hoped  for  with  the  spraying  pump,  the  chief 
method  of  eradication  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the 
many  spores.  T  his  can  be  done  in  a  very  simple  and 
effective  manner  by  carefully  gathering  all  the  parts 
of  the  asparagus  plants  that  are  above  ground  and 
burning  them.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  stack 
the  tops  and  leave  them  to  natural  decay  ;  and  to 
place  them  in  manure  heaps  would  be  still  worse. 
The  only  safe  thing  to  do  when  a  serious  enemy  like 
this  is  in  the  asparagus  field  is  to  burn  the  plants 
even  to  the  last  scrap  that  can  be  gathered  up.  Let 
this  be  done  at  once,  for  any  delay  means  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  brittle,  rusty  plants,  and  a  generous 
sowing  of  the  spores  upon  the  ground.  If  the  fire 
could  go  over  the  whole  field  and  burn  all  the  small 
as  well  as  the  large  pieces,  that  would  be  the  best  of 
all.  This  enemy  may  become  very  serious  if  thorough 
measures  are  not  taken  at  once,  and  by  all  who  are 
engaged  in  asparagus  culture.  ryron  d  halsted. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 


USE  OF  FERTILIZERS  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

I  have  used  commercial  fertilizers,  including  the 
period  of  using  Peruvian  guano,  for  about  50  years. 
As  a  rule,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  find  that 
from  1,500  to  1,800  pounds  per  acre  of  a  good  grade  of 
fertilizers  is  the  most  economical  quantity  to  use  for 
potatoes.  I  think  that  most  well-to-do  farmers  use 
fully  this  amount,  and  some  use  more  on  potatoes  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Of  course,  it  depends  some 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  moisture  they  re¬ 
ceive  while  growing.  I  have  noticed  many  times 
when  using  fertilizer  for  potatoes  (I  use  a  fertilizer 
distributer  in  putting  fertilizer  in  the  drill),  in  run¬ 
ning  the  row  out  we  slack  up  the  quantity  to  one-half 
sometimes,  and  it  always  shows  a  marked  difference 
in  the  growth  of  vines,  and  the  yield  will  be  greatly 
reduced,  which  is  the  best  evidence  I  can  see.  It  is 
best  not  to  use  too  small  an  amount  of  fertilizer  for 
growing  potatoes  for  the  best  results.  As  a  rule,  I 
think  most  farmers  in  this  part  of  Long  Island  are 
using  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  for  potatoes. 

Farmers  do  not  make  it  a  rule  to  use  all  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  on  the  potato  crop,  but  apply  some  to  all  crops  in 
rotation.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  advisable  to  use  some  fertilizer  on  all  succeeding 
crops.  Long  Island  land  is  so  variable  that  it  is  a 
very  hard  matter  to  follow  book  farming  with  any 
success.  As  a  rule,  farmers  have  to  be  governed  by 
the  best  of  economy  to  make  a  success.  I  also  find, 
as  a  rule,  that  a  farmer  must  not  depend  wholly  on 
one  crop,  but  he  must  put  in  a  variety  of  crops,  and 
will  be  quite  sure  to  hit  it  on  some  one.  Market 
prices  are  running  so  low  that,  if  he  do  not  hit 
on  some  crop,  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet  when  the  year  comes  ’round. 

I  also  find  it  best  to  have  all  goods  which  are  sent 
to  market  put  up  in  a  desirable  condition,  both  in 
quality  and  in  appearance.  It  is  no  wonder  to  me 
that  many  growers  of  farm  produce  get  such  small 
prices  for  their  goods.  They  send  to  market  such 
goods  as  they  would  not  use  on  their  own  tables — goods 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  give  anything  for  if 
they  had  to  buy.  Many  farmers  work  against  their 
own  best  interests.  robinson  Gordon. 

Long  Island. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMIS¬ 
SIONER. 

Maj.  Levi  Wells,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  on  the  farm  he 
now  owns  on  Spring  Hill,  Bradford  County,  Pa., 
October  20,  1832.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
village  schools,  the  LeRaysville  Academy,  and  at 
Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.  At  the  age  of 
17,  he  began  to  put  to  practical  use  the  education 
thus  acquired,  and  for  10  years,  was  a  successful 
teacher,  devoting  his  winters  to  the  public  schools, 
and  his  summer  vacations  to  farming  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing,  also  spending  some  time  following  the  vocation 
of  a  surveyor.  Mr.  Wells,  in  1863,  became  captain  in 
the  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  a  year  later,  was  com¬ 
missioned  as  captain  of  United  States  volunteers, 
serving  on  Gen.  Duval’s  staff  during  the  Shenandoah 
campaign.  In  1865,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Ramsey,  of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  First 
Division  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  with  whom  he 
served  until  Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox,  except  for 
a  short  time  when  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Mr.  Wells,  whose  portrait,  recently  engraved,  is 
shown  at  Fig  237,  is  now  owner  of  a  beautiful  250-acre 
farm  on  Spring  Hill.  He  is  a  farmer,  practical  in  all  his 
undertakings,  but  has  ever  been  among  the  first  to 
grasp  and  use  for  his  own  and  neighbors’  benefit  the 
most  advanced  ideas  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  experts.  In  1871,  lie  began  to  breed  Jersey 
cattle  on  bis  farm,  The  Wellbec,  and  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  breeding  of  this  grade  of  stock  in  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  1895,  he  was  appointed  Food  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  most  earnestly 
working  for  the  betterment  of  his  constituents  on  the 
farms.  His  efforts  in  the  line  of  thwarting  the  sale 
or  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  in  the  State,  except 
where  it  is  branded  as  such,  have  received  the  hearty 
commendation  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  it  is 
expected  that  still  greater  good  will  be  the  result  of 
increased  effort  along  that  line.  t.  c.  f. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

The  Best  Early  Grape. 

F.  S.  W.,  Sweetwater,  Term. — Which  is  the  earlier,  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  best  market  grape — Moore’s  Early  or  Moyer?  In  what 
respect  is  Moore’s  Diamond  better  than  Niagara  ?  I  don’t  grow 
any  of  the  above  four  kinds,  and  would  like  to  get  the  facts.  Of 
the  12  kinds  I  have,  the  Carman  is  the  strongest  grower.  It  didn’t 
bloom  till  the  first  week  in  June,  but  that  didn’t  save  the  berries 
from  rotting  a  little,  or  being  attacked  by  an  insect  which,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  a  curculio,  or  one  of  its  cousins. 

Ans. — Moyer  is  of  little  account.  Probably  Moore’s 
Early  is  the  best  early  black  and  Green  Mountain  or 
Winchell  the  best  early  white.  Colerain  is  a  produc¬ 
tive  white,  though  not  so  early  as  Green  Mountain. 
Campbell’s  Early  is  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
comers.  Diamond  is  a  hardier  variety  than  Niagara. 
The  berry  is  not  so  large,  but  it  is  less  foxy.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Carman.  It  doesn’t  behave  well  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

Grafting  Grapes  ;  Too  Close  Together. 

W.  H.  R.  M.,  Foster ,  Ky.—l  notice  that  H.  E.  V.  D.  advises  graft¬ 
ing  Wyoming  Red  grape  with  some  more  profitable  kinds.  I 
have  a  vineyard  of  5,000  Concords  that  are  unprofitable  with  me, 
while  the  Delaware  and  Moore’s  Early  do  well  on  the  same 
ground.  The  Concord  usually  rots,  and  does  not  bring  the  price 
the  earlier  kinds  do.  I  am  thinking  of  gra'ting  every  other  row 
with  earlier  grapes,  and  training  them  on  a  wire  trellis.  This 
would  leave  the  rows  nine  feet  apart.  Will  H.  E.  V.  D.  give 
directions  as  to  what  kind  of  grafting  to  use  on  the  grape  ?  Will 
Delaware  do  well  on  Concord  stock?  I  would,  also,  try  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  if  I  could  get  the  wood.  My  grapes  are  now  on  stakes 
4x  4*4  feet.  Would  they  do  better  in  wider  rows  on  wire,  allowing 
more  wood  to  grow  than  can  be  used  with  stakes  ? 

Ans. — W.  II.  R.  M.  is  correct  as  to  changing  from 
stakes  to  trellis.  I  do  not  wonder  that  his  Concord 
grapes  are  unprofitable  at  so  close  planting  as  4  x  4% 
feet.  This  is  the  old  German  style  that  was  in  vogue 
25  to  50  years  ago,  along  the  Ohio  River,  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  I  have  worked  week  after  week  in  those 
old  vineyards,  and  came  to  the  concl  usion  then  that  they 
were  crowded  almost  to  death,  and  have  it  so  recorded 
in  my  pomological  notes.  That  plan  will  do  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  for  the  varieties  there  cultivated,  but  not 
for  our  climate  and  grapes.  My  advice  would  be  to 
dig  out  three-fourths  of  the  vines,  or,  at  least,  one- 
half  of  them.  If  the  grower  is  not  satisfied  with  Con¬ 
cord,  and  has  good  wood  of  Moore’s  Early  which  does 
pay  him,  graft  to  that  variety.  Delaware  will  do 
well  grafted  on  Concord.  The  cleft  style  of  grafting 
is  commonly  used  with  the  grape,  and  for  old  vines 
with  large  stocks  like  those  of  W.  H.  R.  M.,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best.  However,  almost  any  style  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  work  should  be  done  very  early  in  the 
spring.  Dig  the  earth  from  about  the  stock  so  as  to 
enable  the  grafter  to  cut  it  off  with  a  sloping  cut 
from  two  to  four  inches  below  the  surface.  Split  it 
and  insert  the  scion  at  the  upper  side.  Tying  will 
not  be  necessary  if  the  stub  has  sufficient  elasticity  to 
grip  the  scion  firmly.  No  waxing  is  needed ;  but 
press  a  ball  of  wet  clay  about  the  wound,  and  bank 
up  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top  of  the  scion. 

h  e.  v.  D 

Green  Crops  in  a  Pear  Orchard. 

J.  J.  A'.,  Morristown,  N.  J—  On  looking  over  some  old  papers,  I 
recently  noticed  in  the  October,  1889,  issue  ol  Popular  Gardening 
a  description  of  Henry  Lutt’s  fruit  farm  in  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  his  method  of  cultivating  his  orchard  of  Dwarf  Duchess 
pear  trees,  as  follows:  He  plows  the  land  the  last  of  August, 
turning  the  furrows  toward  the  tree  row,  and  sows  rye,  which  is 
allowed  to  occupy  the  space  till  early  spring,  when  it  is  turned 
under,  plowing  away  from  the  row.  Then  in  May  or  June,  a 
mulch  of  manure  is  applied  about  the  tree,  to  remain  until  the 
August  plowing,  when  this  is  turned  in.  Thus  the  land  receives 
a  crop  of  green  manure  and  of  stable  manure  annually.  No 
blight  had  troubled  this  orchard  for  years.  I  have  an  orchard  of 
standard  Keiffers  and  Bartletts,  and  would  like  to  pursue  this 
mode  of  culture,  substituting  Crimson  clover  for  the  rye;  but  I 
am  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mulch  would  cause  the 
pear  roots  to  grow  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  that  they 
would  be  injured  by  the  plowing.  I  would  like  some  light  on 
this  subject.  My  trees  have  been  cultivated  every  year  since 
setting  three  years  ago. 

Ans. — The  plowing  under  of  rye  is  of  no  benefit  to 
the  land  beyond  adding  humus  to  it,  which,  of  course, 
lightens  and  aerates  it  ;  but  it  does  not  enrich  it. 
The  manurial  elements  which  the  rye  took  from  the 
soil  are  merely  returned.  Crimson  clover  would 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  add  materially  to 


the  fertility  of  the  soil.  I  have  seen  this  crop  grow¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  best  pear  orchards  of  New  Jersay, 
and  heard  of  many  more  similar  cases.  One  very 
large  Keiffer  pear  grower  in  Monmouth  County  has 
used  Crimson  clover  for  several  years,  without  plow¬ 
ing  at  any  time,  allowing  the  clover  to  fall  down  and 
mulch  the  ground.  He  sows  at  least  500  pounds 
each  of  muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved  bone  or  phos¬ 
phate  rock  every  year,  but  does  not  plow  or  other¬ 
wise  stir  the  soil.  This  may  be  all  right,  but  there 
may  be  a  time  when  plowing  will  be  desirable,  and 
then  it  will  be  impossible  without  tearing  the  roots 
very  badly.  The  mulching  which  J.  J.  K.  thinks  of 
doing  will  tend  to  make  the  roots  grow  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  If  the  clover  grows  well,  there  will  be  very 
little  need  for  the  humus  which  the  stable  manure 
will  supply,  and  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
which  it  contains  may  be  had  much  cheaper  in  the 
form  of  muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved  bone  or  phos¬ 
phate  rock.  The  clover  will  furnish  free  of  cost  all 
the  nitrogen  needed  and,  perhaps,  too  much.  Pear 
trees  should  not  be  highly  stimulated  with  nitrogen¬ 
ous  manures,  lest  blight  be  invited  to  take  hold  in 
the  tender,  succulent  growth.  My  plan  would  be  to 
plow  under  the  clover  or  work  up  the  ground  with  a 
disk  or  spading  harrow  about  May  1,  and  keep  it  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  mellow  two  inches  deep  up  to 
August  1.  Then  seed  to  Crimson  clover,  h.  e  y.  d. 

Growing  Good  Timbrel  I  Strawberries. 

S.  S.  B.,  Michigan. — The  Timbrell,  which  we  had  given  extra 
care,  wae  knotty,  coxcombed,  and  altogether  unlovely.  Enhance 
was  used  on  each  side  of  three  rows  for  polienization,  and  for 
long  blooming  and  much  pollen,  it  has  no  equal.  We  wish  to 
raise  good  Timbrells,  because  many  like  them,  and  we  would  like 
to  know  how.  We  shall  try  a  special  field  of  Parker  Earle  below 
our  pond  where  we  can  run  water  on  them  ad  libitum. 

Ans. — Plant  on  level,  moist,  sandy  loam,  using  no 
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stable  manure,  but  high-grade  fertilizer,  broadcasted 
early  in  the  spring  and  fall.  I  plant  first  row  with 
Rio,  second  row  Iowa  Beauty,  third  row  Timbrel!, 
fourth  row  Brandywine,  fifth  row  Marshall,  next  Rio, 
Iowa  Beauty,  Timbrell,  Brandywine  and  Marshall, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  is  all  there  is  to  my  suc¬ 
cess,  which  is  simple,  and  goes  to  show  that  there  are 
no  secrets,  and  no  booming  for  pecuniary  interest. 
They  are  grown  on  poor  soil,  and  only  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  as  to  the  other  varieties. 

JAMES  F.  BROWNE. 

What  is  “  Muriate”  of  Potash  ? 

F.  F.  R.,  Kline's  Grove,  Pa. — I  inclose  a  letter  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  response  to  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  prices  of  muriate  and 
sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  exactly  similar  to  that  received  from  sev¬ 
eral  other  fertilizer  firms.  What  does  that  80  to  85  per  cent  mean? 
Does  it  mean  that  quantity  of  actual  potash,  or  does  it  mean  that 
the  mixture  they  send  contains  that  much  muriate  of  potash  ?  If 
the  latter,  then  how  much  actual  potash  does  it  contain  ?  I  have 
always  understood  that  muriate  of  potash  was  about  one-half 
actual  potash.  If  this  contains  but  40  per  cent  actual  potash,  is 
it  not  rather  high  in  price  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reply  is 
rather  misleading. 

Ans. — The  letter  referred  to  offers  to  sell  “  muriate 
of  potash,  containing  80  to  85  per  cent  muriate  at 
2%  cents  a  pound,  and  sulphate,  containing  90  to  95 
per  cent  at  2%  cents  par  pound.”  Pure  muriate  or 
chloride  of  potash  contains  potash  combined  with 
chlorine.  The  potash  in  this  combination  gives  about 
63  per  cent  of  the  weight.  In  100  pounds  of  absolutely 
pure  muriate,  there  are  63  pounds  of  actual  potash. 
As  taken  from  the  mines,  however,  the  muriate  is  not 
pure.  It  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  salt  and 
other  substances.  For  example,  a  sample  containing 
83%  per  cent  of  muriate  would  contain,  in  addition, 
14%  pounds  of  salt,  one  pound  of  water,  and  about 
half  a  pound  each  of  the  sulphate  and  chloride  of 


magnesia.  The  83%  pounds  to  the  100  of  pure  muriate 
will  contain  nearly  53  pounds  of  actual  potash.  In 
the  same  way,  the  actual  potash  in  the  sulphate  con¬ 
tains  54  per  cent  of  the  weight,  so  that  a  90  per  cent 
sulphate  contains  just  about  half  its  weight  of  actual 
potash.  The  prices  quoted  are  very  fair  for  small 
lots.  As  most  people  now  know,  this  potash  is  taken 
from  mines  in  Germany.  Much  of  it  is  sold  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  original  German  bags,  and  this  is  usually 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  analysis  is  accurate. 

When  to  Plow  Cow  Peas. 

F.  S.,  Fleetwood,  Pa. — I  have  sown  Black  cow  peas  for  green 
manuring.  They  have  begun  to  bloom.  When  is  the  right  time  to 
plow  them  down  ? 

Ans. — It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  crop  that  is 
to  follow  them.  If  for  wheat  or  rye,  we  would  plow 
them  under  at  once,  keep  the  ground  well  stirred 
with  a  harrow  and,  if  possible,  use  a  dressing  of  lime. 
If  a  spring  crop,  like  corn  or  potatoes,  is  to  follow  the 
peas,  we  would  let  them  grow  until  killed  by  frost, 
and  then  lie  on  the  ground  all  winter.  In  the  spring, 
we  would  chop  the  vines  up  with  the  Cutaway  and 
then  plow  the  whole  mass  under.  In  fact,  that  is 
what  we  shall  do  at  Hope  Farm  this  year.  Our  cow 
peas  are  now  nearly  waist-high  in  the  best  parts  of 
the  field.  We  are  cutting  the  best  of  the  crop  for 
hay.  This  stubble  will  be  broken  up  and  seeded  to 
Crimson  clover  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will  enable 
us  to  test  the  value  of  the  pea  vines  alone  as  fertilizer 
against  cow-pea  hay  and  a  crop  of  clover. 

Don’t  Pay  for  a  “Filler”. 

J.  G.  S.,  Few  Alexandria,  Pa. — A  fertilizer  firm,  through  their 
agent,  are  offering  a  fertilizer  analyzing  as  follows:  Ammonia, 
two  to  three  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  three  to  five;  potash,  two 
to  three,  actual ;  price,  $18  to  $20,  cash  and  time.  They  claim, 
however,  that  they  use  a  tiller  containing  60  per  cent  of  humus, 
made  from  city  garbage.  Would  the  60  per  cent  of  humus  be  of 
sufficient  value  to  make  up  in  the  selling  price  for  the  low  per¬ 
centage  of  other  parts,  especially  phosphoric  acid  ? 

Ans. — This  analysis  guarantees  only  40  pounds  of 
ammonia,  60  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  40  of  potash  in 
one  ton.  In  cotton-seed  meal  or  tankage,  dissolved 
phosphate  roc«  and  muriate  of  potash,  these  140 
pounds  of  plant  food  will  cost  about  $11.  It  is  folly 
to  claim  so  much  extra  value  for  the  “  60  per  cent  of 
humus”  contained  in  this  fertilizer.  If  you  have 
muck  or  peat  on  your  farm,  and  can  dry  and  pulverize 
it,  you  may  take  600  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  400 
pounds  of  dissolved  rock,  75  pounds  muriate  of  poash 
and  925  pounds  of  dried  muck,  and  have  just  as  good 
a  fertilizer  as  this  one.  Never  pay  for  a  “filler”.  Do 
your  own  filling. 

Drainage  with  Stones. 

J.,  Jackson  County,  Mo. — I  have  a  strip  of  land  containing  about 
six  acres,  about  10  rods  wide  east  and  west,  which  is  the  lowest 
part  of  my  farm,  except  that  on  the  west  line  of  the  strip  there  is 
a  ravine  which  carries  off  the  general  surface  drainage  from  all 
sides.  The  strip  itself  slopes  toward  the  ravine,  but  in  wet 
weather,  it  receives  more  water  from  the  higher  land  than  it  can 
carry  off.  I  desire  to  drain  it.  It  is  underlaid  at  a  depth  of  from 
18  inches  to  two  feet  with  an  impervious  blue  clay,  I  have 
thought  of  removing  the  soil  down  to  the  clay,  catting  a 
trench  in  the  clay  and  plastering  it  with  cement  mortar,  and  then 
covering  the  trench  with  flat  stones,  of  which  I  have  an  abundance 
nearby.  Would  the  cement  mortar  prevent  the  clay  crumbling 
by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  air,  and  is  the  plan  otherwise  prac. 
ticable?  If  I  shall  be  compelled  to  use  tile,  should  they  be  laid 
just  on  top  of  the  clay,  even  though  only  12  or  15  inches  from  the 
surface  in  places  ? 

Ans. — The  conditions  indicate  that  a  drain  cut  at 
the  base  of  the  high  land  and  parallel  to  the  ravine, 
if  sunk  one  foot  or  more  into  clay  and  filled  with 
stones  to  the  surface,  would  catch  and  carry  off  all 
of  the  water  which  comes  from  the  higher  land.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  cement  the  sides  of  this 
ditch,  but  if  the  water  from  the  lower  land  come  rush¬ 
ing  over  the  top  of  the  land,  the  draia  would  have  to 
be  filled  with  stones  to  the  surface,  but  if  this  water 
find  its  way,  first  through  the  soil  and  theD  passes 
along  the  level  towards  the  clay  floor,  the  ditch  might 
be  dug  as  indicated  above  and  filled  to  within  one 
foot  of  the  surface. 

If  a  large  amount  of  -water  is  to  be  carried,  there 
should  be  a  throat  laid  to  the  drain,  by  placing  the 
flat  stones  against  the  floor  of  the  ditch  and  against 
the  bank  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  moderate-sized 
triangular  space  at  the  corner  of  the  ditch  free  for 
the  flow  of  water.  Fill  the  rest  of  the  ditch  with  the 
flat  stones  set  edgewise,  and  leaned  against  the  first 
one  until  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  covered.  Then 
cover  the  whole  with  flat  stones  three  or  four  thick¬ 
nesses  or  more  laid  parallel  to  the  surface  or  flat¬ 
wise.  If  it  is  desirable  to  cover  this  drain,  do  not  fill 
the  drain  full  of  stones;  then  fill  the  interstices  at 
the  surface  with  small  stones,  and  place  over  them  a 
layer  of  straw  of  about  six  inches  depth.  Then  cover 
with  the  soil.  If  this  drain  is  dug  not  less  than  three 
feet  deep,  and  the  stones  are  carefully  laid,  it  should 
arrest  the  flow  of  water  over  the  low  land  and  do 
good  service  for  many  years.  I  think  the  frost  and 
air  would  crumble  the  sides  of  the  ditch  and  even  the 
mortar,  and  since  you  have  an  abundance  of  stone, 
and  cement  mortar  is  expensive,  by  all  means  use 
stone  to  accomplish  your  purpose.  If  you  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  tile,  by  all  means  place  them  2%  feet 
deep,  although  part  of  the  ditch  be  dug  in  the 
heavy  clay.  The  water  will  be  far  more  likely  to  find 
the  ditch  if  it  be  sunk  from  four  to  six  inches  into 
the  clay  than  if  it  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  this  clay 
floor.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  many  years,  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  impress  the  advice  of  our 
correspondent,  W.  W.  Stevens,  in  last 
week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  that,  if  a  farmer  is  not 
posted  as  to  the  use  and  effects  of  the  so- 
called  chemical  fertilizers,  he  would  far 
better  buy  ready-mixed  “complete” 
fertilizers  of  well-known  firms  than  to 
accept  the  advice  of  agents  or  local 
dealers  to  buy  the  special  mixtures  they 
offer  for  sale.  In  most  cases,  the  local 
dealer  hasn’t  the  least  idea  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  land  and  crops  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  with  whom  he  deals.  The  only  way 
that  a  farmer  can  find  out  just  his  fields’ 
need  in  the  way  of  food,  is  to  try  the 
food  constituents  separately  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  upon  portions  of  his 
land . 

The  following  exceedingly  suggestive 
excerpt  is  taken  from  a  late  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  : 

According  to  our  latest  quotations,  a  group  of 
farmers  who  would  buy  a  car-load  of  15  tons  of 
tankage  from  Chicago,  a  similar  car-load  of  acid 
phosphate  from  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  and 
1  Vt  ton  of  muriate  of  potash  from  New  York, 
and  mix  them  at  home,  might  save  about  $300  in 
the  transaction,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  same  quantity  of  fertilizers,  of  identically  the 
same  original  composition,  if  purchased  through 
the  dealers  in  ready-mixed  fertilizers. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  is  acquainted 
with  several  hard-working  farmers  near 
the  Rural  Grounds.  They  work  from 
early  morning  until  sunset  or  later,  and 
the  children  help  and  the  wife  helps. 
But  farming  does  not  pay  with  them. 
They  use  fertilizers  in  small  quantities. 
They  buy  of  agents,  and  pay  when  they 
get  the  money  to  pay  with.  They  accept 
the  tales  of  the  agents  as  more  or  less 
true,  not  knowing  themselves  the  food 
constituents  of  the  fertilizers  bought,  or 
what  their  land  needs . 

Our  earliest  potatoes,  as  judged  by  the 
dying  of  the  vines,  were  dug  August  10. 
They  were  Early  Andes,  Red  Elk,  Sir 
Curte,  Early  Trumbull,  Early  Roberts, 
Triumph,  Queen,  Early  Ohio,  and  Bovee. 
Of  them,  we  would  place  Queen  this 
season  at  the  head  as  having  the  highest 
average  of  good  qualities,  and  Bovee 
next.  The  vines  of  the  Queen  were  dead 
August  6,  those  of  Bovee  August  5.  Early 
Trumbull  and  Early  Roberts  would  be 
our  next  choice.  The  two  varieties  closely 
resemble  each  other.  Early  Trumbull 
yielded  more.  Early  Ohio  vines  were 
dead  August  11.  Triumph  vines  were 
dead  July  29,  but  the  tubers  were  nearly 
all  small,  as  in  previous  trials.  Early 
Andes,  Sir  Curte,  and  Red  Elk  are  not 
desirable  a  s  j  udged  by  one  trial.  Though 
the  season  has  been  exceptionally  wet, 
there  was  no  rot  in  any  of  them . 


Pres.  P.  J.  Berckmans  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
who  wrote  Stark  Brothers  that,  when 
both  came  into  fruit,  not  knowing  which 
was  the  true  Sweet  Botan,  he  gave  this 
name  to  the  inferior  sort,  calling  the 
better,  yellow -fleshed  variety  Botan, 
and  finding  the  latter  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  variety  of  the  two,  he  discarded  the 
Berckmans,  later  given  this  name  by 
Prof.  Bailey. 

Kelsey  is  known  to  be  worthless  in 
the  North,  being  too  tender  to  stand  the 
climate.  Stark  Brothers  regard  it  as  a 
real  misfortune  that  Kelsey  should  have 
been  the  first  Japan  plum  generally 
introduced,  especially  so  when  we  con¬ 
sider  what  would  have  been  the  prob¬ 
able  present  status  of  the  Japs  had  Red 
June,  Burbank  or  Abundance  been  the 
first  introduced  instead. 

Maru  is  of  poorer  quality  than  the 
Berckmans  Satsuma  fails  to  set  any 
fruit  with  Stark  Brothers.  They  have 
20  trees,  but  have  never  obtained  any 
plums.  The  buds  are  usually  killed, 
but  when  the  fruit  sets,  it  rots  before 
maturity. 

Longfruit  is  hardy  and  a  beautiful 
tree,  but  not  productive,  and  the  fruit  is 
small. 

Doris  bears  a  few  fruits  this  year  on 
young  trees.  The  tree  is  very  hardy, 
but  the  firm  does  not  consider  it  particu¬ 
larly  promising. 

Normand  (Georgeson,  Hattankio  No.  1, 
Mikado  of  Normand),  is  one  of  the 
largest  yellow  Japs,  but  not  of  particu¬ 
larly  good  quality. 

Orient  (Bailey,  Chase,  Chabot  of 
some),  is  a  valuable  variety,  and  prolific. 
This  is  identical  with  the  Chabot  of 
seme  growers,  but  is  not  the  genuine 
Chabot  ;  the  latter  is  about  a  week 
earlier  and  a  freestone,  whereas  the 
Orient  is  a  perfect  cling.  Yellow  Japan 
is  thought  to  be  identical  with  Bailey, 
but  with  this,  as  in  the  case  of  numer¬ 
ous  other  Japs,  several  sorts  are  known 
under  the  same  name.  Stark  Brothers 
have  two  varieties  under  the  name  of 
Yellow  Japan  and  three  under  the  name 
of  Sweet  Botan. 

Ogon  has  yielded  well  this  year  ;  the 
fruit,  however,  being  of  but  fair  quality. 
It  isa  perfect  freestone,  however,  and  has 
a  very  small  pit.  The  tree  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  as  our  readers  have  been  told, 
bore  so  heavily  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prop  up  the  branches.  None  of  the  yel¬ 
low  Japs  seems  to  be  equal  in  quality  to 
some  of  the  better  red  ones. 

Uchi-beni  (Strawberry  Jap),  and  Ber¬ 
ger  are  small  varieties,  something  like 
Earliest  of  All,  but  neither  so  hardy  nor 
so  prolific. 

Willard  is  a  few  days  ahead  of  Red 
June,  but  in  all  other  respects  inferior. 
The  fruit  is  not  only  poor  in  quality, 
but  falls  as  soon  as  ripe,  whereas  the 
Red  June  is  very  persistent.  The  most 
valuable  Jap3  in  the  nurseries  of  Stark 
Brothers  are  Red  June  and  Earliest  of 


The  Mix-up  in  the  Names  of  Japan 
Plums  — We  have  received  a  letter  from 
Stark  Brothers,  of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  giving 
information  regarding  the  confusion  in 
the  names  of  Japan  plums,  which  should 
be  helpful  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  already  invested  in  them  or  intend 
to  do  so.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
Abundance  was  so  named  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lovett,  of  Little  Silver,  N  J.,  who 
bought  the  control  of  Mr.  Burbank,  who 
called  it  Sweet  Botan.  There  seems  to 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  variety  quite 
generally  grown  as  Abundance  is  really 
the  Berckmans,  as  the  latter  was,  by 
accident,  mixed  with  an  invoice  of  true 
Sweet  Botan  sent  by  Mr.  Burbank  to 


All.  Next  in  value,  they  prize  Orient, 
Burbank  and  Abundance.  Wickson  is 
hardy  in  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  magnifi¬ 
cent,  but  the  variety  requires  further 
trial  . 

New  Hybrids  of  the  Wichuraiana  Roses. 

The  first  hybrids  of  Rosa  Wichuraiana, 
exhibited  last  year,  and  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  by  W.  A.  Manda, 
the  raiser,  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  and  favorable  comment.  Still,  they 
were  more  remarkable  for  extreme  hardi¬ 
ness  and  the  capacity  to  thrive  in  the 
poorest  soil,  together  with  extreme  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bloom,  than  for  individual 
beauty.  Pink  Roamer,  while  undoubt¬ 


edly  a  valuable  rose  from  certain  points 
of  view,  is  not  the  most  pleasing  shade 
of  its  color,  while  the  other  three  are 
variations  of  the  forms  of  the  polyantha 
roses,  rather  than  those  exqisite  forms 
which  the  general  public  has  learned  to 
consider  the  typical  roses.  Of  last  year’s 
four,  Manca’s  Triumph  was,  perhapi,  the 
best  in  size  and  form. 

On  seeing  this  year’s  offerings,  how¬ 
ever,  the  line  of  hybrids  of  Wichuraiana 
with  some  of  the  best  Teas,  one  cannot 
but  feel  sorry  that  the  triumphal  name 
was  bestowed  on  last  year’s  set ;  these 
still  newer  roses  are  so  much  more  of 
a  triumph.  The  least  interesting  of  the 
three,  to  some  tastes,  would  be  the  single 
sort,  a  large- flowered  waxen  white,  de 
rived  from  Wichuraiana  and  Madame 
Hoste.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  rose,  very 
free  in  bloom,  and  wonderfully  free  in 
growth.  Both  this  and  its  sister  sorts 
were  exposed  outside  throughout  the 
last  winter,  with  absolutely  no  protec¬ 
tion.  As  the  thermometer  marked  many 
degrees  below  zero,  and  not  a  tip  seemed 
to  have  been  touched,  the  question  of 
their  hardiness  appears  to  be  pretty  well 
settled. 

The  second  of  this  beautiful  set,  also 
a  cross  with  Madame  Hoste,  is  a  good, 
semi-double,  creamy  white,  with  a  strong 
tiDge  of  yellow,  having  handsome  buds 
and  the  general  appearance  of  a  Tea 
rose. 

The  cream  of  the  new  set,  however, 
(rich,  yellow  cream,  too,)  is  a  hybrid 
between  Wichuraiana  and  the  popular 
favorite.  Perle  des  Jardins.  This  is  of  a 
beautiful,  apricot  yellow,  delicate  in 
tint,  handsome  in  bud,  and  also  fine  when 
half  blown,  it  being  fuller  than  the 
other. 

Virtually,  the  two  last  named  are 
beautiful,  though  not  fully  double,  Tea 
roses,  with  all  the  added  fine  character¬ 
istics  of  the  trailer,  Wichuraiana.  The 
profusion  of  bloom  is  remarkable,  out¬ 
side  the  polyantha  class.  The  foliage 
is  extremely  beautiful,  the  leaves  being 
shaped  like  the  Teas,  prettily  cut  on 
the  edges,  and  all  having  a  fine,  glossy 
surface.  Add  to  this,  hardiness,  and  a 
capacity  of  growing  15  or  20  feet  in  a 
season,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Manda’s  labor  of  love  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  rewarded  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time. 

Those  interested  in  new  roses  are 
now  anxiously  awaiting  their  further 
development,  in  order  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  will  show  the  Remontant 
habit  in  any  good  degree.  One,  at  least, 
has  bloomed  a  second  time,  about  a 
month  after  the  first  crop  ;  but  the  de¬ 
mands  for  wood  for  propagating  will 
hinder  the  full  knowledge  of  what  the 
new  candidates  can  do,  for  this  year. 
They  are  not  yet  named  ;  neither  has  the 
Florists’  Club  committee  made  known 
its  decision,  even  to  the  originator. 


Humor  in  the  Blood 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Found  to  Be 
the  Best  of  Blood  Purifiers. 

“  I  had  a  very  bad  humor  in  my  blood  and 
began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  was  entirely  cured.  I  believe  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  to  be  the  best  of  blood  purifiers  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  all  sufferers  with 
impure  blood.” — Mrs.  Helen  Dewey,  Box  70, 
Gowanda,  New  York.  Remember 

H00d’S  SpaHHa 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Hood’s  Pills  act  easily,  effectively.  25c. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

and  other  Seasonable  Seeds.  Prices  on  application 
W.  ATLKE  UURPEE  «fe  CO.,  Seed  Growers. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CRIMSON 

ALSIKE 

LUCERNE 


GLOVERS 


Samples  and  prices  on  application.  Send  for  our 
Mid-summer  Catalogue. fully  describes  the  above  also 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES,  ETC. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

for  Sale.  New  Crop. 

PAUL  S.  STEARNS,  Prairie  City.  Ill. 


SAND  VETCH. 

Pronounced  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
fodder  crops  of  recent  introduction.  Price,  $3  per 
bushel  of  50  pounds.  Fall  information  in  our 
Descriptive  Fall  Catalogue,  which  we  will  mail 
free  on  application. 

T  W  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


Sow  Jones  Wheats 

With  a  record  of  being  the  most  productive,  hardiest 
and  best  standing  sorts  kno  »n.  lo  es  Longberrv  No. 
1  (new.  189,').  Diamond  Grit,  Early  Arcadian,  Im¬ 
proved  Winter  Fife.  Bearded  Winter  Fife.  Pedigree 
Early  Genesee  Giant.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark.  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Ilf  D  I  P1  ■  T— Circulars  and  Samples  Free. 
IMf  UU  II  I  Clean.  Rudy.  World’s  Fair 
U  I  and  Pride.  19  common  sheaves 
“■  I  I  kill  I  (Rudy),  vielded2  bo.  in  1890.  and 
won  First  Prize  York  Fair.  Price.  2  bu  ,  $3;  5  bu.,  $7; 
10  bu.,  $12.  JOHN  HERR  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


mckinle?  %»/  MCA  T  circular  saves  #  # 
SEED  ww  n  E,  I  i  n  experimenting 
f  ree.  Write  to-day.  Sample  head,  5c.  stamp. 
SMITH’S  SEED  &  STOCK  FARM.  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Danish..... 

WHITE  CABBAGE  with  ballround  heads  as 
bard  as  stone,  and  CAULIFLOWER,  “Copen¬ 
hagen  Snowball,”  extra  selected,  from 
R.  WIBOLTT,Seed  Grower  and  Seed  Merchant, 
Nakskov,  Denmark,  Europe. 
Price-List  on  application. 

Polled  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Parker  Earle  for  $1, 

T.  C  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES.  Write 
now  for  new  fall  catalogue.  It's 
free  and  will  tell  vou  about  the 
btock  we  grow  and  our  prices 

_ Established  18«9.  150  Aches. 

THE  GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  1,005,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES,  $3  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO  .  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN. 

Get  buds  of  this  famous  PEACH  direct  from  the 
originator.  The  original  tree  has  not  failed  to  bear 
a  lull  crop  in  six  years.  Prices  greatly  reduced  for 
1897.  Address  J.  W.  ST UBEN RAUCH,  Mexia,  Tex. 


HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  Ml)., 

have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEAGH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 


REACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO  , 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTO  I VN,  N.  J. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLiIjINS,  Moorostown.,  3XT.  J. 


BUSINESS  PLUMS 


are  MONARCH,  GRAND  DUKE,  DIAMOND,  RE1NE 
CLAUDE,  F  ELLEN  BERG,  LARGE  GERMAN  PRUNE, 
COPPER.  FRENCH  DAMSON,  HKI)  .JUNK,  BUKBANK 
and  WICKSON.  Why  not  plant  the  best  ?  Rogers’ new  catalogue  for  Fall  tells  the  truth  about  varieties 
and  Successful  Fall  Planting.  Get  it  and  come  out  oj  the  dark.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


t 


THE  S.  &  H.  CO- 

desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy, 


l 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

I 


♦ 

t 

t 


Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous 

Plants,  Greenhouse  Stock,  Etc.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
and  see  L>r  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free.  « 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Box  I,  Painesville,  n.  f 
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Fly  Blanket  for  Cows. 

E.  C  B.,  Southport,  Conn. — We  ad¬ 
vocates  of  tar  and  feathers  for  insect 
pests  upon  dairy  stock,  need  to  make 
some  answer  to  Mr.  Morse’s  criticisms 
of  our  methods  on  page  527.  I  have  ad¬ 
vocated  in  the  papers,  and  am  using’,  fish 
oil  flavored  with  carbolic  acid  and  coal 
tar,  and  apply  it  to  those  parts  of  the 
animal  forward  of  the  reach  of  the  tail. 
The  neck  and  head  are  not  treated,  A 
thorough  application  once  in  three  days, 
barring  exposure  to  heavy  rains,  will 
answer.  If  the  sticky  ingredients  are 
omitted,  any  application  will  need  to  be 
made  often.  If  a  thing  needs  to  be  done 
too  often,  it  sometimes  becomes  too 
much  trouble  to  be  done  at  all. 

Now  about  the  odor  in  stables.  It  has 
been  well  said,  I  think,  that  milk  does 
not  absorb  odors  while  giving  off  heat. 
That  stable  smells  and  stable  tastes,  if 
imparted  to  it  then,  are  imparted  me¬ 
chanically  in  solid  or  liquid  form.  Ab¬ 
sorption  of  odors  from  the  air  only 
begins  at  about  the  point  when  exposed 
milk  is  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air.  The  warm  milk,  then, 
as  drawn  in  the  stable,  is  in  danger  from 
the  fly-killer  only  by  drip  on  wet  days, 
and  from  absorption  through  the  lungs 
of  the  cows.  Reasonable  neatness  will 
obviate  the  former  danger,  and  the 
generally  free  ventilation  of  open  sum¬ 
mer  stables,  the  latter.  But  if  one  must 
have  the  clean,  tidy  coat  during  the  fly 
season,  perhaps  he  must  use  the  blanket 
instead  of  the  wash. 

The  blankets  will  do  well  for  one  or 
two  cows  ;  but  for  a  numerous  herd,  un¬ 
less  Mr.  Morse  is  a  professional  tailor, 
his  thimble  and  bag  needle  would  be 
kept  busy,  and  if  he  is  a  tailor,  one  ap¬ 
prentice,  at  least,  could  be  profitably 
employed  in  following  the  herd  around 
the  pasture  to  adjust  the  blankets. 

The  Cheapest  Poultry  Fence. 

J.  E.  S  ,  Columbus,  N.  J  — For  a  good, 
permanent  plant,  I  should  say  neither 
the  regular  poultry  netting  nor  a  ma¬ 
chine.  After  many  years’  unsatisfactory 
trial  with  the  regular  netting,  I  find  it 
too  light.  It  will  do  very  well  for  a  few 
years,  but  will  soon  get  out  of  shape.  I 
had  occasion  to  use  about  400  rods  of 
fence  to  confine  my  ducks  in  yards  this 
spring.  I  thought  seriously  of  buying 
a  machine,  as  the  regular  netting  would 
have  to  be  fixed  up  every  season,  and 
knew  that  I  could  build  a  heavier  fence 
myself  mucn  cheaper  than  I  could  buy  a 
regular  farm  fence  ready  made.  After 
observing  closely  several  styles  of  wire 
fence  made  on  the  ground  by  the  fence 
machines,  and  some  Page  coiled  spring 
fencing  I  had  had  on  my  farm  for  six 
years,  and  several  other  strings  of  the 
same  kind  that  had  been  up  for  three  or 
four  years,  I  concluded  that  I  wanted 
the  Page  fence.  After  ascertaining  the 
prices,  I  placed  my  order  for  400  rods  of 
a  17-bar,  30-inch  high  fence,  which  will 
turn  from  the  small  duck  just  hatched 
to  the  full-grown  ducks. 

I  could  have  made  a  much  better  fence 
than  the  regular  poultry  netting,  for  a 
much  less  price  than  the  Page  cost  me, 
but  from  the  appearance  of  those  that 
had  been  up  two  or  three  years,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Page  would  be  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Now  when  I  have 
used  good  locust  posts  in  putting  it  up, 
I  never  expect  to  need  any  other  fence, 
or  to  repair  this.  I  think  that  J.  C.  S., 
page  486,  has  never  tried  the  Page  fence, 


If  so,  we  want  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  you  to  represent 

The  Rural  New-Yorker , 

Going  (  and  take  subscriptions  for  the 
£q  rest  of  this  year  for  25  cents. 

)  Let  us  hear  from  you  before  some 
Fair?  I  one  else  gets  the  appointment. 


or  he  would  not  condemn  ready-made 
fencing  for  rolling  land,  as  I  have  found 
no  trouble  in  its  conforming  to  uneven 
ground,  as  I  have  seen  it  run  down 
through  ravines  that  were  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees  without  cutting  or  splic¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  run  it  over  level  land 
and  down  ditch  banks,  and  no  machine 
could  make  a  fence  to  fit  the  places 
better.  Besides,  the  coil  in  the  wire 
will  take  care  of  the  fence,  and  also  any 
kind  of  stock  that  should  happen  to  run 
into  it.  I  have  seen  a  cow  run  at  full 
speed  and  strike  the  fence  head  on, 
without  the  least  injury  to  cow  or  fence. 

More  “  Sweet-and-Sour  ”  Apple. 

H  E  Van  Deman,  Virginia  — On  page 
519  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  J.  S.  W.  is  mistaken 
in  several  particulars  as  to  what  I  have 
said  regarding  the  matter.  He  says  that 
I  “  Beem  to  doubt  the  fact  of  there  being 
such  an  apple,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
call  it  a  myth,”  and  that  I  “  would 
hardly  be  open  to  conviction,  even 
though  specimens  were  furnished  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  together  with  their  history.” 
He  also  says  that  all  those  who  have 
given  testimony  and  expressed  ideas  on 
the  subject  have  failed,  but  Mr.  E.  C. 
Gillett,  to  give  the  origin  or  any  name 
other  than  sweet  and  sour,”  which  is 
also  partially  incorrect,  for  others  did 
name  the  varieties  that  were  claimed 
to  have  been  united  by  splitting  buds 
of  each  and  inserting  them  together. 
He  (J.  S.  W.)  also  gives  a  history  of  a 
variety  he  calls  “  Compound  Greening,” 
which,  as  he  admits,  is  not  clear.  He  is 
right,  as  I  see  it,  in  saying  that  all  the 
histories  given  of  these  apples  are  “  un¬ 
satisfactory.”  On  page  436,  I  said,  in 
commenting  upon  the  statements  of  sev¬ 
eral  correspondents,  “  I  wish  to  state 
plainly  that  I  have  no  desire,  neither 
did  I  ever  have  any,  to  affirm  or  even  to 
argue  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
sweet-and-sour  apple,  except  as  the  facts 
have  come  to  my  notice.  I  have  heard 
of  such  a  variety  for  about  40  years  past, 
but  have  never  seen  one  up  to  this  day.” 
*  *  *  I  am  anxious,  as  others  are,  no 
doubt,  to  have  the  matter  settled  once 
for  all,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  find  the 
variety  according  to  description  and  well 
fixed  as  to  type.  I  also  called  for  sam¬ 
ples  to  be  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  P.  S.  at  Columbus,  O.,  in  September. 
Now,  if  there  is  any  conceited  or  hide¬ 
bound  idea  in  the  above,  as  is  suggested 
by  J.  S.  W.,  I  am  unable  to  see  it.  If 
that  does  not  express  a  desire  for  “  con¬ 
viction,”  what  would  express  it  ?  I 
would  be  foolish  to  believe  without  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  I  fear  that,  sometimes,  we 
do  that  very  thing.  I  am  a  fisherman 
and  enjoy  fishermen’s  yarns  and,  while 
I  believe  some  of  them,  I  do  not  believe 
all  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  all  the  state¬ 
ments  of  my  good  horticultural  friends 
are  founded  upon  indisputable  facts, 
although  they  are,  doubtless,  made  in 
the  best  of  faith.  But  we  must  have  a 
reason  for  our  faith.  What  I  said  I  had 
no  faith  in  was,  “that  such  a  variety  was 
originated  by  splitting  the  buds  of  two 
varieties  of  different  flavor,  and  insert¬ 
ing  them  side  by  side.”  That  is  what  I 
called  “  a  myth,”  and  the  reason  given 
by  me  was,  that  I  had  tried  so  to  unite 
buds  and  always  failed. 

All  the  would-be  cases  of  this  kind  of 
which  I  have  heard  to  date,  were  said 
to  have  been  made  by  somebody’s  father 
or  grandfather,  or  by  some  one  else 
that  is  supposed  to  have  done  it.  If  it 
has  been  done,  it  can  be  done  again  ; 
and,  as  this  is  just  the  budding  season, 
let  us  have  a  lot  of  trials  made  at  once, 
and  reported  in  due  time.  As  the  pear 
and  apple,  and  the  peach  and  plum,  will 
bud  together,  we  may  as  well  have  a  lot 
of  crosses  of  those  fruits.  It  must,  also, 
work  equally  well  with  roses  and  a 
thousand  more  species  or  varieties  that 
are  closely  allied.  I  am  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  split-bud  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  upon  sufficient  evidence,  and  not 
before. 

As  I  have  just  agreed  to  take  charge 


of  the  fruit  exhibit  of  the  American 
Institute  Fair  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York  City,  from  September 
27  to  October  23,  and  as  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  and  a  most  hearty 
welcome  there  for  the  exhibitors  of  the 
sweet  and- sour  apples,  and  all  other  in¬ 
teresting  pomological  specimens,  I  trust 
that  we  shall  see  them  out  in  force.  If 
the  trees  bear  this  year,  certainly  some 
of  the  participants  in  this  discussion 
will  send  or  bring  to  some  of  the  fairs 
or  meetings  samples  of  the  variety  or 
varieties  claimed  to  exist,  and  have  them 
examined  by  good  judges  and  put  on 
record,  or  forever  after  hold  their  peace 
before  a  credulous  and  incredulous 
world.  This  thing  must  be  put  beyond 
dispute,  not  left  unsettled,  as  in  the 
present  vague  and  hearsay  manner. 

The  Value  of  a  Roll  of  Wire  Gauze 

Henry  Stewart.  North  Carolina  — 
Four  dollars  were  well  spent  five  years 
ago  in  the  purchase  of  a  roll  of  fine  wire 
gauze,  to  line  one  of  my  corn  cribs.  The 
crib  is  12  feet  long,  four  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  eight  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and 
eight  feet  high,  in  the  side  of  a  driving 
shed.  Every  year,  the  mice  made  me 
miserable  by  their  waste  of  the  grain 
as  well  as  by  the  fouling  of  it.  So  a 
happy  idea  struck  me  one  day,  which 
was  to  line  the  crib  inside  with  this 
gauze.  Getting  a  roLl  of  200  square  feet, 
at  two  cents  a  foot,  I  covered  the  inside 
of  the  crib  with  it,  and  have  had  peace 
and  comfort  ever  since.  No  mice  have 
got  into  the  crib,  and  as  I  have  just 
cleaned  out  the  last  grain  from  it,  there 
is  no  waste,  no  filthy  rubbish,  and  no 
fouled  corn.  The  gauze  is  tacked  on  to 
the  studs  under  the  laths,  and  not  a  fly 
is  able  to  get  inside  the  crib.  I  count  it 
a  saving  of  200  per  cent  every  year  on 
that  little  investment. 

Manure  Sheds. 

F.  S.  N.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — That  there 
is  some  waste  where  manure  is  left  un¬ 
covered,  is  a  well-established  fact;  Voor- 
hees’s  First  Principles  of  Agriculture 
says  from  one-third  to  one-half  in  six 
months’  exposure.  The  question  is  one 
of  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  best  use  of 
capital.  Suppose  that  a  farmer  has  six 
cows  and  two  horses  ;  this  would  require 
a  shed  about  30  feet  long  by,  at  least, 
14  to  16  feet  wide,  the  cost  of  which, 
put  up  in  good  shape  against  one  side  of 
the  barn,  would  be  from  $50  to  $100,  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality,  etc  ;  let  us  suppose 
an  average  of  $75.  If  he  have  $75  to 
spare  above  other  expenses  after  har¬ 
vest,  shall  he  put  that  money  into  a 
manure  shed,  or  put  it  in  the  bank  until 
the  next  spring,  and  buy  three  tons  of 
good  fertilizer  for  cash  at  a  good  dis¬ 
count  ? 

While  we  are  told  that  the  amount  of 
loss  is  large  on  exposed  manure,  we  are 
also  told  that  there  is  great  danger  of  loss 
from  its  being  too  dry  under  cover,  unless 
the  ideal  conditions — a  cemented  basin 
with  all  the  liquid  and  solid  excrement 
mixed  and  kept  well  tramped  down — can 


be  secured,  which  makes  very  much  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  Of  course,  we  are  not  think¬ 
ing  just  now  of  the  wealthy  farmer  who 
can  have  his  manure  sheds  and  plenty 
of  cash  besides,  but  rather  of  the  man 
who  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  an¬ 
nual  products  of  his  farm.  Would  the 
amount  of  fertilizing  material  saved  by 
the  shed  produce  as  large  an  increase  in 
his  crops  as  the  cost  of  the  shed  invested 
in  the  fertilizers  ? 

Where  a  shed  is  to  be  used  for  manure 
alone,  a  cheap  one  with  hemlock  boards 
for  roof,  the  cracks  battened  with  slabs, 
and  posts  cut  from  the  woods,  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  work  could  be  done  by  the 
farmer,  the  money  cost  would  be  but 
little.  We  have  used  such  a  shed  for 
15  years,  and  it  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  the  leakage  is  not  sufficient  to  do 
any  damage,  and  by  hauling  out  manure 
often  in  warm  weather,  we  prevent  fire- 
fang.  The  upper  part  is  also  used  for 
the  storage  of  barrels,  boxes,  crates,  etc. 

Seeding  Without  a  Nurse. 

F.  D  ,  Glenco  Mills,  N.  Y. — Seeding 
without  a  nurse  or  foster  crop  has  been 
very  successful  here.  On  2>£  acres 
seeded  May  10,  1896,  two  good  loads  of 
hay  were  harvested  in  August,  1896,  and 
this  season,  8%  tons  were  secured.  This 
piece  was  seeded  with  one-half  ton  of 
fertilizer.  The  soil  is  a  loam.  The 
middle  of  last  August,  10  acres  of  grav¬ 
elly  soil  were  seeded  with  200  pounds 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate 
of  two  pounds  of  bone  to  one  of  potash. 
Last  July,  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre  was 
secured.  This  piece  of  land  was  very 
poor,  and  had  been  seeded  with  rye,  but 
failed  to  make  a  stand  of  seed.  I  think 
that  400  to  500  pounds  of  the  best  fertil¬ 
izer  should  be  used  per  acre  in  seeding  ; 
then  we  would  be  more  successful,  I  am 
quite  sure,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
paying  investment.  On  old  meadows,  I 
have  put  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  of  the 
best  fertilizer — ammonia,  four  per  cent ; 
available  phosphoric  acid,  eight  per 
cent ;  actual  potash,  eight  per  cent,  and 
doubled  the  crop.  Apply  in  early 
spring,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  where 
it  was  put  for  more  than  one  year. 

What  Partner  for  Timbrel!  Strawberry  V 

S.  S.  S  ,  Mechanicsburgh,  0  — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  July  24,  B,,  of  Oak  Tree, 
N.  J  ,  speaks  good  words  for  the  Tim- 
brell  strawberry.  Will  he  tell  us  what 
variety  he  uses  for  a  pollenizer  ?  We 
have  been  trying  the  Timbrell  for  three 
years,  but  it  proves,  as  it  does  else¬ 
where,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  gave 
every  evidence  of  doing  grandly  this 
year,  and  we  did  have  a  few  quarts  of 
good  ones,  such  as  customers  asked  for 
the  second  time  ;  but  the  immense  stools 
of  berries  hung  on  and  dallied  along, 
got  soft  without  ripening  or  dried  up, 
and  we  were  more  than  ever  disgusted 
with  them.  We  had  seasonable  rains, 
and  did  not  use  our  irrigating  plant  at 
all  this  season,  and  the  Parker  Earle  did 
grandly,  ripening  its  fruit  the  best  we 
ever  knew  it. 
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J  HATEVER  is  worth  do- 
*  *  ing,  is  worth  doing  well . 
Painting  can  only  be  done  well  by 
having  the  best  materials — Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
properly  applied.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  “just  as  good.”  Avoid 
“mixtures”  and  unknown  brands 
of  White  Lead — the  “sold-for- 
less-money”  sort.  (See  list  of 
the  genuine  brands.' 


V-'  IT'S  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
I-*  1c1  r"<  r"*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  1 *-*  valuable  infoimation  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Ho  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  et  uul  to 
8s.  6a.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
Of  10  or  more  liDes,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  Lne. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
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Bo  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Pcst-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  o>  ders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Here  is  a  proposition  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  among  our  friends  who  intend  securing  a  few 
subscriptions  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Send  us 
four  trial  subscriptions  for  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  at  25  cents  each,  and  we  will  send  you  your 
choice  of  the  following  books  : 

The  Forcing  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  New  Potato  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

The  Business  Hen,  by  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

These  names  will  count  for  the  premiums,  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  get  up  a  larger  club. 

O 

Gov.  Hoard  gave  a  sensible  opinion,  on  page  559,  last 
week,  regardiu  g  the  Illinois  law  against  colored  butter- 
ine.  Conservative  statements  of  this  sort  will  have 
much  weight  with  thoughtful  people  There  should  be 
a  capable  and  honest  dairy  and  food  commission  in 
every  State,  charged  with  the  special  business  of 
enforcing  just  such  laws.  The  manufacturers  and 
dealers  who  counterfeit  and  adulterate  food  products 
have  been  let  alone  too  long — so  long  that  now  they 
really  think  the  market  belongs  to  them.  The  mere 
fact  of  enacting  a  law  does  not  disturb  them.  There 
must  be  some  one  behind  the  law  whose  business  it  is 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  enforced.  Let  us  have  prop¬ 
erly  empowered  dairy  commissioners  in  every  State, 
and  then  secure  uniform  laws  prohibiting  the  color¬ 
ing  of  butterine  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Then,  if 
manufacturers  wish  to  manufacture  it  in  its  natural 
color,  let  them  do  so  and  sell  it,  as  they  can  easily  do, 
at  several  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  price  of  good 
butter. 

O 

Wk  have  a  field  of  sweet  corn  this  year,  planted  on 
poor  soil,  that  did  not  receive  enough  fertilizer.  The 
stalks  grew  to  a  reasonable  height,  but  as  the  ear 
started  to  form,  they  turned  yellow,  and  gave  evident 
signs  of  starvation.  As  an  experiment,  we  scattered 
along  the  rows  a  small  quantity  of  high-grade  potato 
fertilizer — the  object  being  to  see  if  this  eleventh-hour 
feeding  would  benefit  the  crop.  A  rain  followed,  and 
the  change  in  the  corn  was  remarkable.  The  stalks 
changed  to  a  darker  green  inside  of  48  hours,  and 
many  of  them  produced  ears  of  fair  size,  while  simi¬ 
lar  stalks,  not  fertilized,  barely  grew  small  nubbins  ! 
Probably  most  fertilizer  farmers  have  had  similar  ex¬ 
perience,  but  it  well  illustrates  one  advantage  to  be 
found  in  using  chemicals.  A  wheat  crop  may  often 
be  increased  by  a  light  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  spring  Potatoes  and  other  crops  may  often  be 
fed  in  this  way  just  at  the  proper  time.  We  know  of 
western  farmers  who  recognize  the  value  of  this  plan 
by  applying  liquid  manure  to  the  corn  just  as  it  starts 
to  ear.  The  liquid  is  hauled  in  barrels  on  one-horse 
sleds  through  the  corn,  and  poured  on  the  hills  from 
dippers  and  pails.  The  effect  is  always  noticeable, 
and  such  farmers  might  well  go  a  step  further  and 
add  superphosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  to  th.e 
liquid  manure. 

© 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  American  farmers 
care  to  conduct  their  farms,  so  as  to  provide  for  “  the 
long  run.”  When  a  man  is  engaged  in  a  permanent 
business  from  which  he  expects  support  and  profit 
for  many  years  to  come,  he  will  often  lay  out  consid¬ 
erable  money  because  it  will  pay  “  in  the  long  run.” 
Too  many  farmers  work  rather  on  the  “  short-run  ” 
principle.  In  the  West  it  is  rarely  that  a  farm  con¬ 
tinues  for  50  years  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family, 
and  there  is  little,  if  any,  inducement  for  a  person  to 
expend  anything  in  improvements  to  outlast  his  own 
time.  Consequently,  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  short¬ 
lived  buildings,  tools  and  other  appliances.  The 


short-term  tenant  gets  what  he  can  squeeze  out  of 
the  land,  and  leaves  as  little  as  possible  behind 
him.  Plenty  of  farm-owners  conduct  their  farms 
as  though  they  were  tenants,  having  no  personal 
pride  in  leaving  strong  and  fertile  ground  behind 
them.  “What  has  posterity  done  for  me?”  we 
recently  heard  such  a  man  say.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  failure  or  discontent  on  the  farm.  One 
that  we  often  notice  is  a  failure  to  put  capital  into 
the  farm  itself.  It  is  a  mistake  to  continue  to  take 
money  out  of  the  farm  and  invest  it  all  in  other  lines 
of  business.  The  farm  itself  rt  quires  capital  like 
any  other  enterprise,  and  “short-run”  farming  is 
bound  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

0 

It  seems  like  old  times  to  receive  this  note  from  a 
reader  in  New  Hampshire  : 

Local  agents  are  selling  a  recipe  for  canning  fruit  without 
heating  the  same,  using  an  article  called  salyx  Can  you  tell  us 
anything  about  this  substance,  and  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
use  it? 

We  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  use  this 
substance.  It  is,  probably,  salycilic  acid.  This  acid, 
when  combined  with  soda,  is  useful  in  certain  cases 
of  rheumatism — but  keep  it  out  of  your  preserving 
jars.  There  is  nothing  better  than  heat  for  making 
back  numbers  out  of  bacteria. 

Q 

On  Friday,  August  20,  for  the  first  time  in  six  years, 
wheat  sold  at  one  dollar  a  bushel  in  New  York,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco.  Choice  lots  in 
car  loads  sold  for  even  more  than  this  in  several  mar¬ 
kets.  The  sudden  jump  in  wheat  prices  was  due  to 
reports  from  the  West  and  from  Europe.  It  is  now 
certain  that  the  European  crop  is  short,  and  that  all 
European  countries,  except  Russia,  will  be  forced  to 
buy  more  or  less  grain.  In  some  parts  of  the  West 
the  spring  wheat  crop  has  been  damaged,  and  this  of 
course  means  less  of  the  American  crop  to  be  offered 
for  sale.  The  indications  are  that  prices  must  advance 
still  further.  Many  dealers  insist  that  the  conditions 
are  such  that  wheat  must  reach  SI  25  per  bushel  be¬ 
fore  January  1.  Of  course  this  rapid  rise  in  the  price 
of  wheat  will  operate  to  raise  the  price  of  flour  and 
wheat  bran,  though  why  the  latter  should  rise  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand.  The  farmers  who  buy  their 
flour  (and  there  are  thousands  of  them)  are  not  so 
enthusiastic  over  “  dollar  wheat  ”  as  the  daily  papers 
would  like  to  have  us  believe. 

O 

Our  advices  from  the  West  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
price  of  beef  cattle  of  good  breeding  is  slowly  but 
surely  rising.  This  advance  is  now  so  general  that  it 
cannot  escape  notice.  Good  dairy  cows  are  also  in 
active  demand.  Breeders  of  well-  bred  live  stock  seem 
more  hopeful  than  at  any  time  since  1892.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  attempt  to  help  manu¬ 
facture  any  fictitious  feeling  of  business  confidence. 
We  simply  report  what  comes  to  us  from  authentic 
sources.  During  the  past  few  years  of  low  prices,  we 
have  urged  our  readers  to  invest  a  fair  amount  of 
money  in  good  “  blood  ”  or  pedigreed  stock.  Potatoes 
have  been  low  in  price,  and  thousands  of  good  farmers 
improved  the  opportunity  for  securing  strong  and  re¬ 
liable  seed.  Cattle  and  sheep  have  sold  at  ridiculously 
low  prices.  One  dollar  invested  in  well-bred  live 
stock  has  had  the  former  purchasing  power  of  two 
dollars.  Prices  are  now  rising.  Those  who  had  faith 
enough  to  invest  in  good  stock  will  reap  their  reward — 
and  they  deserve  to  do  so.  It  is  now  just  about  the 
“last  call”  on  bottom  prices  for  improved  animals. 
If  you  expect  to  put  a  better  sire  at  the  head  of  your 
flock  or  herd,  it  is  high  time  that  you  made  your  bar¬ 
gain.  There  are  thousands  like  you  who  have  delayed 
their  purchases.  Competition  among  them  will  be 
likely  to  crowd  up  the  price. 

© 

Modern  public  education,  in  the  town  schools  at 
least,  has  been  revolutionized  during  the  past  few 
years.  Children  are  now  taught  to  use  tools,  and  the 
girls  are  taught  to  sew  and  to  bake.  Many  a  man  of 
40  who  reviews  the  school  work  done  by  his  children, 
regrets  that  he  could  not  receive  such  training  during 
his  own  boyhood  days.  In  some  town  schools,  the 
typewriter  is  used  in  teaching  .spelling  and  punctua¬ 
tion.  Educators  argue  that  when  a  child  sees  its  mis¬ 
takes  printed  in  actual  type,  it  is  far  more  impressed 
than  when  the  mistake  is  shown  in  writing.  We  can 
readily  see  how  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  can  be 
made  very  useful  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  make 
any  record  of  his  own  thoughts  or  the  thoughts  of 
others.  We  have  always  believed  that  the  ability  to 
draw  accurately  will  prove  more  helpful  to  the  aver¬ 
age  child  than  the  “  mathematics  ”  usually  taught  in 
the  country  school  room.  Too  much  of  the  child’s 
time  is  spent  at  this  “ciphering.”  We  regret  to  see 
that  so  many  of  these  new  educational  methods  and 
devices  remain  in  the  town  schools.  Some  educators 


go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  little  district  school 
should  be  given  up — that  if  need  be,  the  children 
should  be  carried  at  public  expense  to  the  town  cen¬ 
ter,  where  large  schools  with  modern  appliances 
could  be  maintained.  They  present  good  arguments 
in  favor  of  such  a  change,  but  in  many  districts  we 
think  it  would  prove  a  mistake  at  this  time.  We 
regret  to  see  the  rural  school  broken  down  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town  school. 

© 

The  Jumbo  or  “  Go-devil  ”  windmills  pictured  in 
this  issue  will  probably  strike  the  average  reader  as 
crude  and  clumsy  affairs.  Yet  they  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose  as  water  lifters  and,  as  Prof.  Barbour  says, 
point  to  a  tendency  to  invent  along  new  lines  of  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering.  These  mills  were  born  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Many  of  those  who  built  them  could  not  afford 
to  buy  the  modern  mills.  They  are  like  thousands 
of  other  farmers  who  cannot  secure  the  cash  with 
which  to  purchase  the  skilled  labor  of  others.  They 
are  forced  to  put  cheap  and  crude  materials  together 
with  their  own  hands,  or  go  without  implements  for 
operating  or  concentrating  force.  For  untold  cen¬ 
turies  the  winds  have  been  blowing  across  the  plains 
of  Nebraska,  and  but  feeble  attempts  have  been  made 
to  harness  them.  Year  after  year,  the  crops  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  have  been  dwarfed  or  killed  out¬ 
right  by  lack  of  water.  Down  in  the  soil,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plants,  there  has  always  been  plenty 
of  water.  The  problem  has  been  to  learn  how  to  lift 
the  water  so  that  the  plants  might  drink  it.  Many 
of  those  who  most  needed  the  water  were  without 
the  money  needed  to  buy  the  engines  or  mills  made 
by  others.  Stern  necessity  crowded  the  Jumbo  mill 
into  existence,  and  who  can  honestly  laugh  at  such  a 
crude  contrivance  if  it  mean  new  life  to  the  plains  of 
Nebraska  and  new  hope  to  thousands  of  farmers  ? 
We  doubt  if  such  mills  will  be  of  much  service  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  though  we  would  like  to  try  one  on 
the  farm,  yet  there  may  be  something  in  this  princi¬ 
ple  that  will  some  day  teach  us  simpler  and  cheaper 
methods  of  harnessing  the  wind.  Let  us  hope  so. 
We  suggest  that  the  boys  on  your  farm  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  experiment  with  a  Jumbo  mill. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“Fader!  Fader!  Fader!”  Hear  the  baby  at  the  door! 

Trouble’s  pack  is  on  her  oack,  her  little  heart  is  sore. 

*'  Dolly’s  leg  is  bwoken,  and  tny  kitty  wunned  away, 

Little  Spottie  gwouled  at  me— dere’s  nobody  to  play!” 

‘Fader!  Fader!  Fader!”  cries  the  baby  at  the  door, 

"Tell  about  the  Booger  Man  an’  sing  ‘Ben  Bolt’  once  more.” 
“Fader!  Fader!  Fader!  ”  and  the  work  is  laid  aside, 

And  the  happy  baby,  with  her  gray  eyes  open  wide 
Listens  to  the  story  of  the  Booger  Man  again, 

Leaving  at  the  threshold  ah  her  trouble  and  her  pain. 

“  Fader!  Fader!  Fader!  ”  ’Tis  a  gray-haired  baby  now. 

With  a  load  of  trouble  and  a  basely  broken  vow. 

Life  has  turned  to  bitterness— to  bitterness  and  sin. 

“Fader!  Fader!  Fader!”  cries  the  baby— “  let  me  in!” 

“  Friends  have  turned  against  me — I  am  weary,  old  and  gray. 

Give  me  back  the  happiness  I  lost  along  the  way.” 

“Fader!  Fader!  Fader!”  All  your  money,  fame  and  power, 

All  your  pride  and  wisdom  will  be  useless  at  that  hour 
When  before  the  Father  like  a  little  child  you  stand. 

Better  sorrow’s  nail  marks  than  the  world’s  wealth  in  your  hand. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  weather  ? 

Don’t  be  a  home-groan  product. 

Heating  foods  cause  family  feuds. 

Nurse  the  baby  strawberry  plants. 

Graft  the  stout  heart  on  the  weak  knee. 

A  “  feather  in  your  cap  ”  is  a  tale  feather. 

Nature  has  attended  to  the  irrigation  this  season. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  can  make  duty  spell  privilege. 

Who  can  use  the  golden  rule  in  measuring  a  horse  trade  ? 

Know  your  own  business,  but  don’t  nose  your  neighbor’s. 

Sheep  will  eat  raw  beans.  What  other  animal  will  do  so  ? 

Two  foods  not  injured  by  being  frosted— cake  and  cabbage. 

“  Good  roads  made  by  bad  men  !  ”  Put  the  convicts  at  work. 
Bottom  heat  will  often  hatch  out  good  behavior  in  the  child. 
Spontaneous  combustion  of  molasses  is  reported  from  Hawaii. 
Too  much  peaches  and  cream  will  lead  to  screeches  and  scream. 

Young  man,  don’t  make  a  gamble  when  you  select  your  better 
half. 

The  crows  are  eating  the  sweet  corn.  They  strip  the  stalks 
down  almost  as  a  man  would. 

One  of  the  worst  “fors”  of  habit  is  doing  things  that  you  know 
are  wrong,  for  the  sake  of  policy. 

“Looks  just  like  a  bean  vine  !”  is  the  comment  of  those  who 
see  the  cow  pea  plant  for  the  first  time. 

Wanted  !  A  sure  remedy  lor  the  flea  beetle.  They  often  dam¬ 
age  the  crop  more  than  the  Colorado  bugs. 

The  latest  scheme  for  keeping  dust  down  is  to  sprinkle  the 
road  with  water  containing  waste  molasses. 

Most  readers  will  agree  with  J.  Forward,  page  564,  that  running 
a  hand  separator  is  not  a  job  desired  by  a  lazy  man. 

Charles  H.  Royce,  a  Cornell  graduate,  takes  Mr.  Cottrell’s 
place  as  manager  of  Ellerslie  Farm.  A  gool  appointment. 

A  good  thing  for  your  school-room  would  be  a  small  cage  of 
silk  worms.  Let  the  pupils  study  the  development  of  these  worms. 
It  was  formerly  the  dasher  of  the  churn 
That  knocked  the  robber  heifer  in  the  head, 

But  dairymen  like  others  live  and  learn, 

So  now  they  use  the  Babcock  test  instead. 
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" THE  NEW  BLACK  MAN.” 

WHAT  HE  IS  TRYING  TO  DO. 

A  " Negro  Conference”  in  Alabama. 

Part  I. 

“f’s  gut  a  boy  at  dis  here  school,  an'  fo'  God's  suite,  git 
f  ru  wid  him  soon’s  you  kin ,  an'  send 
him  home  to  me  fo’  help  ’•  ” 

The  speaker  was  an  old,  white-haired  negro,  evi¬ 
dently  an  old-time  slave.  He  stood  leaning  on  his 
stick  in  the  dim  light  of  a  short  February  day.  This 
man  represented  the  hard  and  hopeless  past  of  his 
race.  His  son,  a  student  at  the  Tuskegee  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  College,  a  poor  bud  of  skill  and 
science  on  the  tough  old  stock  of  slave  labor,  repre¬ 
sented  the  future  of  the  race,  “The  New  Black  Man”. 

It  was  the  Negro  Farmers’  Institute,  or  rather  the 
annual  Negro  Conference  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  Let  us 
close  our  eyes  for  a  moment  and  picture  the  scene. 
A  large,  square  shed  of  a  building,  a  temporary  affair, 
readily  and  cheaply  put  together.  Rough  posts  of 
timber  driven  directly  into  the  ground,  held  up  the 
simple  roof  of  boards.  The  doors  were  mere  frames 
of  wood  with  cloth  tacked  over  them.  There  was  no 
floor.  The  audience  sat  on  hard  planks,  nailed  to  the 
tops  of  low  posts,  and  put  their  feet  directly  upon  the 
sand.  All  the  applause  that  the  speakers  received, 
was  made  with  the  tongue  and  the  hand.  Three  small 
stoves,  crowded  with  pine  fuel,  provided  the  necessary 
heat.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  low  platform, 
with  narrow  wooden  walks  leading  to  it  from  the 
door.  Lamps  and  a  few  Chinese  lanterns  over  the 
platform,  gave  suflicient  light  to  fight  back  the 
shadows  that  crept  in  from  a  wet  and  cloudy  day. 
Around  the  posts,  along  the  sides,  everywhere,  were 
draped  small  American  flags  and  strips  of  bunting. 
Without,  the  day  was  cheerless,  a  genuine  “gray 
day”.  Now  and  then  a  brief,  fierce,  southern  shower 
came  drumming  on  the  sounding-board  of  the  roof. 
On  several  occasions,  this  celebration  of  the  rain  was 
so  loud  that  speakers  were  obliged  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  the  noise  to  stop.  Such  time  was  not  lost, 
however,  for  some  one  was  sure  to  start  one  of  the 
weird  plantation  melodies  which  seemed  so  singularly 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  One  such  chorus 
ran  as  follows : 

Oh  Freedom  over  me, 

Over  me, 

And  before  I’d  be  a  slave 

I’d  be  buried  in  my  grave, 

And  go  home  to  my  LDrd  and  be  free. 

Most  of  these  songs  were  built  upon  some  religious 
theme  like  the  following  : 

Old  Satan  is  a  liar  and  a  conjurer  too. 

The  angels  bid  me  to  come. 

If  you  don’t  mind  he’ll  conjure  you, 

For  the  angels  bid  me  to  come. 


Go  down,  Gabriel,  and  blow  your  horn. 

Go  ’wake  up  nations  both  great  and  small, 

Tell  them  I  am  coming  now,  going  to 

Judge  this  world  for  actions  here,  actions  here,  actions  here, 
Judge  this  world  for  actions  here. 

Fly  to  my  Jesus’s  arms. 

When  I  was  walking  along  one  day, 

I  met  an  old  hypocrite  on  my  way; 

She’s  always  right  and  never  is  wrong, 

She’s  always  up  and  never  is  down, 

Just  watch  that  sun  how  steady  she  runs, 

Don’t  you  never  let  her  catch  you  with  your  work  undone. 

Perhaps  1.200  colored  people  and  possibly  25  white 
men  and  women  filled  the  building.  Looking  down 
upon  the  audience  through  the  dim  light,  one  could 
see  about  all  the  colors  that  the  human  face  can  pos¬ 
sibly  bear.  Here  was  a  coal-black  man  with  flat 
nose  and  crinkly  hair.  By  his  side  sat  a  straight¬ 
haired  man  who  would  easily  pass  as  the  twin  brother 
of  a  Jersey  farmer  of  Dutch  descent.  There  were 
men  with  Indian  blood  showing  in  their  faces,  and 
men  so  white  and  fair  that  few  northern  men  could 
recognize  the  drop  of  negro  blood  that  bound  them 
to  the  dark  men  about  them.  It  was  a  dignified 
audience.  The  white-haired  man  who  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer,  the  black  giant  who  led,  “  Am 
I  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross  ?  ”  with  the  whole  audience 
joining  in,  the  young  teacher  who  announced  a  con¬ 
ference  in  his  “  beat,”  and  the  poor  woman  who  told 
of  her  struggles  to  secure  a  home  for  her  children — 
all  had  gained  something  of  the  dignity  and  character 
that  gives  force  and  strength  to  a  race.  The  first 
surprise  to  a  northern  man  was  the  fact  that  men  of 
negro  blood  were  able  to  conduct  and  maintain  such 
a  meeting  in  an  orderly  and  helpful  manner. 

These  men  had  come  together  to  discuss  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  their  race  as  well  as  individual  hopes  and 
circumstances.  Many  of  them  had  come  in  wagons 
or  on  mule  back  for  over  40  miles,  taking  several 
days  for  the  journey.  It  was  well  worth  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  see  them,  and  observe  their  earnestness  and 
hope  for  the  future.  The  college  grounds  were  filled 
with  a  remarkable  display  of  vehicles  and  driving 
animals. 

A  farmers’  institute  is  a  good  place  at  which  to  ob¬ 


serve  the  progress  of  local  agriculture.  We  naturally 
expect  that  the  men  who  attend  a  farmers’  institute 
are  representative  farmers — as  good  specimens  of  the 
class  as  the  community  can  show.  If  we  want  to 
know  whether  the  section  is  progressive  or  the  re¬ 
verse,  we  notice  the  ideas  that  are  advanced  at  the 
farmers’  institute.  If  it  is  fair  to  judge  white  men 
by  that  standard,  it  is  fair  to  judge  black  men  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  try  to  give  a  truth¬ 
ful  account  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  Tuskegee, 
and  draw  certain  fair  conclusions  from  these  facts. 

The  conference  was  held  at  Tuskegee,  because  that 
is  the  headquarters  for  skilled  negro  labor  in  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  States.  At  this  place  is  located  an 
industrial  and  agricultural  school  for  young  colored 
people.  It  was  started  15  years  ago  by  a  man  who 
was  born  a  slave  in  an  old  house  which  still  stands 
on  the  college  grounds.  Starting  in  this  single 
house,  with  but  30  pupils,  the  enterprise  has  grown 
until  now  there  are  30  buildings,  80  teachers,  and 
nearly  900  pupils,  while  the  college  owns  a  farm  of 
1,400  acres  of  land.  This  work  has  been  done  by  col¬ 
ored  men.  There  is  not  a  pure  white  teacher  on  the 
grounds.  The  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  is  the 
principal,  Booker  T.  Washington,  a  graduate  of  the 
negro  school  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  the  noblest  living 
example  of  the  true  “New  Black  Man”. 

The  “  negro  conference  ”  is  really  a  part  of  the  col¬ 
lege  extension  work,  and  I  am  certain  that  no  white 
agricultural  college  has  yet  been  able  to  gather  so 
large  a  clientage  of  interested  and  enthusiastic 
farmers. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Washington  concluded  that  he 
must  bring  the  people  to  the  college  if  he  hoped  to 
understand  fully  the  material  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  Accordingly  he  invited  the  farmers  to  come 
together  for  a  general  talk.  These  meetings  have 
grown  larger  and  larger  with  each  year,  and  have 
served  a  double  purpose.  The  negroes  come  together 
and  compare  notes,  and  they  also  learn  what  is  going 
on  at  the  college,  and  see  what  their  boys  and  girls 
are  doing.  The  old  man  who  wanted  his  boy  fin¬ 
ished  up  quickly  gave  a  good  illustration  of  the  faith 
and  hope  these  negroes  have  in  the  power  and  force 
of  education  and  skill. 

At  most  of  the  farmers’  institutes  I  have  attended 
this  year,  I  have  found  white  farmers  unhappy  and 
discontented — far  from  hopeful  for  the  future.  These 
negro  farmers  at  Tuskegee  were,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  hopeful  and  confident  that  brighter  days  were 
ahead  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this 
should  be  so.  Most  white  farmers  have  an  era  of 
greater  prosperity  behind  them.  They  look  back  to 
a  time  when  prices  were  better  and  money  easier  to 
obtain.  The  present  judged  by  the  past  does  not 
brighten  the  future.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  of 
most  of  these  negro  farmers.  Their  bad  days  are 
mostly  behind  them.  They  have  been  tenants,  with 
the  worst  that  the  name  implies.  Now  they  have 
begun  to  learn  how  to  buy  and  hold  land.  If  a  man 
who,  10  years  ago,  had  nothing,  now  has  a  little  home, 
he  is  naturally  hopeful  and  looking  ahead  to  some¬ 
thing  better  yet. 

The  talks  and  discussions  at  this  conference  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  One  dealt  with 
the  spiritual  or  social  improvement  of  the  negro — the 
other  with  his  success  as  a  farmer  or  skilled  work¬ 
man.  In  giving  a  report  of  the  meeting,  I  want  to 
take  these  different  topics  up  separately,  first  stating 
what  appears  to  be  the  moral  or  social  condition  of 
the  race.  h.  w.  c. 


AMONG  THE  MARKET  MEN. 

FIRST  NEW  YORK  AUCTION  SALE  OF  WOOL. 

A  great  event  in  the  wool  trade  in  this  city  was 
the  first  sale  of  wool  at  auction,  on  August  18.  It 
was  held  on  the  floor  of  the  Wool  Exchange,  in  the 
new  building  devoted  to  the  wool  trade,  and  which 
was  completed  not  long  since.  This  building  was 
the  outcome  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  wool  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  city  to  have  a  headquarters  where  the 
wool  interests  could  concentrate  and  bring  New  York 
to  the  front  as  the  leading  wool  market  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  it  should  ba.  Preparations  for  this  sale  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  arrangements  have 
already  baen  completad  for  others  to  be  held  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  September  29  and  October  13,  and  others  will 
be  held  later  as  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the 
supply  of  wool  will  warrant.  The  first  sale  was  called 
a  success  by  the  officials.  A  large  number  were 
present,  representing  not  only  the  wool  trade  of  this 
and  many  other  cities,  but  prominent  public  men, 
who  recognized  the  importance  of  this  new  departure 
in  the  method  of  selling  wool  here.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  trade  now  show  a  disposition  to 
criticise  the  sale,  claiming  that  the  wool  was  offered 
in  too  small  ldts,  and  that  some  lots  catalogued 
were  withdrawn.  Time  will  show  whether  these 
criticisms  are  well  founded.  Doubtless  any  defects 
in  methods  will  be  remedied  at  future  sales. 


The  method  of  selling  was  much  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  auctions  at  which  California  and  for¬ 
eign  fruits  are  sold.  A  long  catalogue  was  -prepared, 
giving  the  description  of  the  wool,  the  lot  number 
and  the  weight.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  it,  the 


price  being  that  for  which  it  sold 
Description. 

Australian  cross-bred . 


Low  quarter  scoured  Cape. 


Scoured  A  pulled. 


Kentucky,  three-eighths  clothing. 


Indiana  quarter  combing . 

South  American  coarse  combing. 


Bucks.  Utah _ 


Australian  cross-bred. 


Lot 

Inv.  wght. 

Price. 

No. 

lbs. 

cents 

.  101 

5,020 

26  !4 

.  124 

3,343 

11/* 

.  125 

3,500 

9% 

.  162 

2,300 

31 

.  163 

930 

29 

.  164 

1.300 

32 

.  165 

2,858 

45 

.  174 

300 

3714 

.  175 

270 

25 

.  176 

320 

34 

.  184 

500 

10% 

.  185 

850 

30 

.  188 

1 ,350 

40 

.  190 

750 

35 

.  196 

16.000 

3614 

.  197 

16,000 

37 

2,800 

20  /* 

.  201 

31-9 

3014 

10,000 

14  1 

!.  206 

4,000 

40J 

..  251 

747 

22 

.  253 

793 

22 

, .  255 

866 

21  % 

908 

21% 

1,115 

18/* 

.  261 

1,018 

21 

,.  265 

964 

21/2 

.  268 

4,026 

17  0 

,.  284 

4.505 

15 

. .  285 

1,000 

15 

..  287 

450 

16 

.  289 

450 

1614 

. .  317-9 

25,000 

1714 

..  320-1 

9.000 

17/2 

..  322 

2,000 

12/2 

..  323 

3  500 

8/2 

..  324 

1,200 

7  j 

..  325-6 

14,000 

13  1 

. .  327-8 

8,400 

15  -i 

..  329-30  3.300 

16  1 

..  347 

800 

33/* 

..  308 

4,000 

22/, 

.  369 

1,000 

19 

•d  371 

900 

18% 

!d  373 

800 

17% 

. .  375 

700 

17% 

300 

12 

..  379 

1,300 

23% 

It  was  said  that  wool  was  offered  from  about  every 
place  on  earth  where  sheep  are  kept.  In  all,  2,475,000 
pounds  were  offered,  of  which  1,375,000  pounds  were 
of  foreign,  and  1,105,000  of  domestic  production.  The 
sale  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  best  known  auction 
firms  in  the  city.  The  prices  obtained  were,  in  some 
cases,  higher  than  those  at  which  the  same  grades 
were  being  sold  at  private  sale,  and  in  some  cases 
lower,  averaging,  perhaps,  about  the  same. 


it! 

It  is  said  that  but  three  other  cities  in  the  world 
hold  auction  sales  of  wool — Liverpool,  London  and 
Antwerp.  The  results  have  been  satisfactory  in  those 
places,  and  as  the  methods  introduced  here  are  much 
the  same,  modified  somewhat  to  meet  our  conditions, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  seller  and  buyer  will 
derive  advantages  from  the  system.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  is  that  there  is  an  authorized  and  guaran¬ 
teed  classification  of  the  wools  offered.  The  Wool 
Exchange,  a  regularly  organized  and  incorporated 
body,  stands  as  the  sponsor  of  the  sales.  Formerly, 
wools  in  trade  were  classified,  but  now  these  classifi¬ 
cations  become  fixed  as  adjusted  and  guaranteed  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  Exchange.  From  being  fluctu¬ 
ating  grades  according  to  individual  ideas,  they  are 
now  fixed  oflicially.  Every  bale  of  wool  consigned 
for  sale  at  the  Exchange  is  examined  and  passed  upon 
by  an  expert  inspector.  Certificates  from  the  Ex¬ 
change  specifying  the  number  of  pounds  and  the 
grade  become  available  as  collateral  at  the  banks  ; 
holders  of  these  certificates  will  be  able  to  borrow 
from  85  to  75  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  this  is  often 
of  great  advantage  to  a  business  man.  The  sales  are 
open  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Exchange. 

X  X  X 

Some  of  the  critics  claim  that  the  auction  system 
cannot  be  made  a  success  in  this  country.  It  is  said 
that,  in  London,  the  whole  of  the  wool  offered  is  dis¬ 
played  in  immense  warehouses,  so  that  the  buyer  can 
see  it  all,  and  that  buyers  will  pay  more  than  when 
buying  from  samples.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  idea  of  an  auction  is  a  sale  at  a  sacrifice,  and  this 
is  not  the  idea  of  these  sales.  But  some  of  these  ob¬ 
jections  were  made  when  auction  sales  of  fruit  were 
inaugurated,  yet  these  are  a  success.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  wool  sales  will  be.  f.  h.  y. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

Last  week  an  error  was  made  in  referring  to  the  Rogers  &  Hub¬ 
bard  Company,  of  Middletown,  Conn.  We  spoke  of  them  as  the 
Bradley  &  Hubbard  Company.  No  doubt  letters  addressed  to  them 
will  be  delivered  safely,  but  we  desire  to  correct  the  error  here. 

Cutting  corn  by  hand  is  slow  and  heavy  work;  but  hand  cut¬ 
ting  is  no  longer  necessary.  Horses  can  do  it  faster  and  easier. 
The  popular  cutter  now  is  made  to  run  on  low  wheels,  with 
adjustable  knives  on  each  side  to  cut  two  rows  at  a  time.  For 
full  Jdescription  of  this  cutter,  address  the  Foos  Mfg.  Company, 
Springfield,  O. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  build  that  fence  you  intended  to  build 
last  spring.  A  little  fencing  now  may  enable  you  to  divide  up  the 
fall  pasturage  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  A  little  extra  fore¬ 
sight  and  precaution  at  this  time  may  save  you  much  worry  and 
loss  in  the  future.  If  you  have  not  already  decided  what  fence 
you  shall  use,  look  into  the  merits  of  the  Keystone  woven  wire 
fence  made  by  the  company  of  that  name  at  Peoria,  Ill.  They 
make  a  very  superior  and  durable  fence  for  stock  and  farm  pur¬ 
poses.  We  believe  that  it  will  payayou  to  correspond  with  them 
before  buying. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  pretty  and  useful  accessory  for  the 
nursery  or  sickroom  is  a  cover  for  the 
hot-water  bag.  It  may  be  made  of  fine 
flannel,  and  is  rounded  at  the  bottom, 
and  drawn  in  at  the  top  with  double 
drawstrings,  one  string  coming  around 
the  neck,  the  other  being  drawn  up  over 
the  stopper  These  are  sometimes  cro¬ 
cheted  in  afghan  stitch,  being  shaped  to 
fit  the  bottle,  but  a  cover  of  this  kind 
should,  necessarily,  be  made  with  the 
idea  of  washing,  and  the  crochet  work 
does  not  wash  as  well  as  the  flannel. 

* 

The  white  veils  of  washing  net,  so 
much  worn  this  summer,  are  best 
cleaned  by  dipping  up  and  down  in 
lukewarm  water  containing  a  little 
ammonia.  They  are  then  rinsed  in 
clear  water,  and  spread  out  smoothly  to 
dry  upon  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  scalloped 
edge  should  be  pulled  out  very  care¬ 
fully,  so  that  it  is  kept  in  perfect  shape. 
This  year,  a  great  many  of  these  veils 
have  been  worn  draped  carelessly 
around  the  crowns  of  sailor  hats,  with 
the  ends  hanging  at  the  back  and,  like 
all  fashions  both  cheap  and  becoming, 
this  is  displayed  in  modes  both  be¬ 
coming  and  the  reverse.  The  white 
lace,  draped  carelessly  about  a  white 
sailor  hat,  gives  a  soft  effect  to  that 
headgear,  and  suggests  that  the  veil 
is  merely  pushed  back  for  coolness 
and  convenience.  But  one  sees  tightly 
folded  veils  of  every  discordant  color 
worn  in  the  same  way,  and  sometimes 
even  a  misguided  woman  wearing  a  net 
veil  over  her  face,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  a  second  draped  about  her  hat. 
Doubtless  the  draped  veil  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  when  summer  wanes. 

* 

A  useful  convenience  for  women  who 
are  traveling,  shopping,  or  going  to 
business  is  an  adjustable  pocket  to  be 
worn  under  the  dress-skirt,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  sensible  grandmothers. 
It  may  be  made  of  any  stout  material, 
such  as  linen  or  drilliag,  and  should  be 
flat,  made  in  two  pieces,  with  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  the  front,  the  back 
portion  being  lengthened  into  a  strap, 
to  be  pinned  to  the  belt.  It  is  a  very 
convenient  receptacle  for  an  extra  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  some  of  the  other  trifles  a 
woman  usually  carries  about  with  her. 
A  pocket  is  put  in  most  skirts  now,  but 
this  is  usually  small  and  inaccessible, 
and  gives  few  opportunities  for  carry¬ 
ing  extra  articles. 

* 

The  question  whether  fretfulness  and 
impatience  arise  from  temper  or  nerves 
is  discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of  Harper’s 
Bazar.  Sometimes  it  seems  rather  diffi- 
cult  to  define  the  difference  between 
the  two ;  but  while  nervous  ailments 
caused  by  overwork  and  anxiety,  un¬ 
doubtedly  affect  temper  and  disposition, 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  permit¬ 
ting  our  own  lack  of  self-control  to  in¬ 
crease  these  conditions.  In  other  words, 
while  “  nervousness  ”  causes  irritability, 
irritability  engenders  nervousness  Life 
is  full  of  little  pin-pricks  which,  brooded 
over,  are  multiplied  in  discomfort.  We 
can’t  abolish  the  pin-pricks,  but  we  can, 
at  least,  modify  our  own  point  of  view. 
Mrs.  Squeers’s  consoling  remark  that  it 
would  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence,  was  not  particularly  cheering  to 
the  pupils  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  but  it 
forms  excellent  working  philosophy. 
We  can  hardly  expect  to  control  out¬ 
side  circumstances  to  our  liking,  when 
we  can’t  even  control  our  own  mental 
attitude  towards  them.  The  disposition 
to  see  the  dark  side  grows  upon  one, 
until  it  seems  impossible  to  see  anything 
else.  We  women  are  too  much  inclined 
to  be  so  deeply  in  earnest  that  we  can’t 
see  the  amusing  side  of  life  and  its  mis¬ 


haps  ;  we  suffer  from  what  the  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table  termed  a  neu¬ 
ralgic  conscience.  Even  though  we  may 
not  feel  serene  and  unruffled,  the  effort 
to  repress  outward  manifestations  of 
discontent  will  be  of  benefit,  until  it 
results  in  an  acquired  serenity  that  be¬ 
comes  second  nature.  And  if,  with  that, 
we  can  attain  a  sense  of  humor  that 
puts  sunshine  into  the  daily  grind,  the 
question  of  “  nerves  ”  will  be  settled  for 
the  term  of  our  natural  lives. 


FARM  HOUSEKEEPING  AND  DOMES¬ 
TIC  SCIENCE. 

ONE  of  the  chief  faults,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  in  ordinary  farm  house¬ 
keeping,  is  lack  of  system  or  method  in 
the  household  work.  System  in  work  is 
the  foundation  of  all  success,  and  house¬ 
keeping  cannot  be  well  done  without  it. 
A  day’s  work  in  the  house  must  be 
planned  with  as  much  care  as  a  day’s 
work  on  the  farm,  and  the  housekeeper 
will  find  that  twice  the  amount  of  work 
may  be  done  if  she  plan  systematically 
the  duties  of  each  day.  The  lack  of 
knowledge  in  household  matters  will 
soon  undermine  the  best  home,  and  this 
is  another  fault  that  we  often  find.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so,  but  at  times  we  find 
the  crudest  mode  of  living  in  farm  homes 
simply  because  the  mother  or  daughter 
does  not  know  the  essentials  of  house¬ 
keeping. 

One  can  usually  tell  from  a  woman’s 
personal  appearance  just  what  her  home 
is,  but,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
even  here.  If  we  find  a  neat  woman,  her 
home  undoubtedly  will  be  neat.  We  find 
untidy  women  in  other  besides  farm 
homes,  but  the  farmer’s  wife  or  daugh¬ 
ter  should  have  no  excuse  for  such  care¬ 
lessness,  and  it  may  be  avoided  by  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  calico  and  gingham  dresses, 
with  a  surplus  of  clean  aprons,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  if  reform  starts  here, 
it  will  continue  throughout  the  home. 
A  lack  of  knowledge  in  household  mat¬ 
ters  will  give  a  slovenly  appearance 
throughout, and  especially  in  the  kitchen. 
It  does  not  take  very  much  money  com¬ 
fortably  and  wisely  to  furnish  a  kitchen, 
and  this  room  should  be  furnished  first, 
regardless  of  what  the  parlor  may  have. 
One  way  to  make  cooking  easy  is  to  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  kitchen  utensils, 
and  then  many  dishes  otherwise  un¬ 
known  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily 
fare. 

One  of  the  great  leaks  on  the  farm  is 
often  found  in  the  kitchen — the  wasting 
of  food.  A  judicious  management  of 
the  provisions  brought  into  the  kitchen, 
and  the  proper  care  of  all  cooked  and 
uncooked  food,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  guard  against  this  waste.  Another 
barrier  to  successful  housekeeping  is  the 
help  question.  The  work  must  be  done, 
and  to  get  through  all  of  it,  some  part 
is  slighted.  With  such  conditions,  the 
home  is  not  cared  for  in  the  right  way, 
and  the  housekeeper  is  at  fault. 

In  domestic  training,  all  girls  must  be 
taught  to  think  quickly  and  carefully. 
With  this  as  a  foundation,  a  great  deal 
may  be  accomplished.  I  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  them  system  or  method  in 
their  work,  which  is  one  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  things  to  learn,  and  then  comes 
domestic  science,  which  is,  in  other 
words,  home-making  and  housekeeping, 
and  this  embraces  much. 

The  business  inducements  or  prospects 
for  a  young  woman  who  has  taken  a 
course  in  domestic  science  are  many. 
The  field  is  large  and  the  laborers  are 
few.  If  she  be  competent  in  any  one 
thing,  she  may  always  command  a 
good  salary.  Housekeeper,  cook,  nurse, 
teacher  of  sewing,  teacher  of  cooking, 
lecturer  on  foods,  instructor  in  physical 
training,  principal  of  cooking  school, 
superintendent  of  working  girls’  clubs, 


etc.  Any  of  these  lines  of  work  are 
open  to  her  if  she  prepare  herself  to  fill 
the  place,  and  there  are  many  calls  to¬ 
day  for  competent  workers  in  all  the 
lines  I  have  mentioned. 

Domestic  science  means  much  or  little. 
Every  womanly  woman  must  needs  know 
at  some  time  of  her  life  something 
about  it.  The  household  is  woman’s 
kingdom  and  reign,  and  she  may  make 
her  work  easy  or  hard,  pleasant  or  un¬ 
pleasant,  as  she  uses  the  means  which 
she  has.  Healthful,  economic  food  does 
much  towards  making  happiness,  and  a 
wise  cook  may  make  her  home  what  she 
will  by  the  manner  in  which  she  uses 
her  food.  I  teach  domestic  science  some¬ 
what  after  this  plan  :  In  sewing,  a  girl 
brings  her  own  material,  and  the  teacher 
helps  her  to  plan  and  teaches  her  how 
to  make  her  own  garments,  or  the  de¬ 
partment  furnishes  material  and  teaches 
plain  hand-sewing  until  the  pupil  is  pro¬ 
ficient  in  this,  when  plain  machine  sew¬ 
ing  is  taught.  After  these  are  mastered, 
almost  any  kind  of  fancy  work  requir¬ 
ing  the  use  of  needle  and  fingers  may 
be  taken  up.  A  straight  line  system  of 
cutting  and  fitting  is  taught  each  pupil 
who  wishes  to  learn,  when  she  has  be¬ 
come  proficient  in  plain  sewing.  Care 
of  the  sick,  health  of  the  home,  etc.,  re¬ 
ceive  due  attention,  while  in  physical 
culture  an  hour  each  day  is  given  to  the 
perfecting  and  building  up  of  strong, 
healthy  bodies  with  such  exercises  as 
are  best  suited  to  their  needs.  Cooking 
is  best  taught  by  lectures,  combined 
with  actual  work.  The  lectures  cover 
something  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
foods,  the  production,  preparation  for  the 
table,  and  the  use  to  which  that  particu¬ 
lar  food  is  put  in  building  up  the  body. 
The  subjects  of  marketing  and  of  table 
service  are  given  their  share  of  time. 
The  cooking  covers  actual  work  done  at 
the  cooking  table.  The  substantials  of 
everyday  living  are  giveD  the  prominent 
place  ;  but  as  pupils  become  able,  they 
are  given  practice  in  preparing  the 
dainties  of  the  table.  The  reasons  why 
food  is  prepared  in  certain  ways  are 
brought  out,  and  each  girl  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  only  to  cook  a  dish,  but  to 
cook  that  dish,  and  serve  it  as  well. 

CHARLOTTE  J.  SHORT. 

FOR  WINTER  WARMTH. 

WINTER  bedding  seems  a  little  un¬ 
seasonable  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  take 
stock  of  our  belongings  before  the  cold 
nights  find  us  unprepared.  Patchwork 
quilts  are  little  seen  now,  except  where 
there  is  some  old  lady  who  likes  to  spend 
her  leisure  in  such  work.  These  heavy 
quilts  are  not  really  so  warm  as  blankets, 
while  often  burdensome  to  the  person 
sleeping  under  them.  They  are  heavy 
to  wash,  too,  and  unless  great  care  has 
been  taken  in  selecting  the  pieces,  there 
will  always  be  some  faded  bits  that  de¬ 
teriorate  the  appearance  of  the  whole. 
We  should  certainly  give  the  preference 
to  blankets,  both  of  wool  and  cotton, 
with  pretty  tufted  comfortables  as  extras 
to  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  bed. 

Cotton  blankets  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience  where  a  blanket  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  sheets  during  cold  weather. 
They  are  warm,  light,  and  easily  washed. 
A  blanket  used  inside  the  bed  really 
ought  to  be  washed  as  often  as  a  sheet, 
and  if  woolen  is  used,  this  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible.  The  cotton  blankets  are  very 
pretty,  cheap  and  convenient  and,  in  the 
summer,  they  may  be  substituted  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  woolen  article.  If  means 
permit,  we  should  not  use  comfortables 
at  all,  except  for  extra  coverings  to  be 
thrown  over  the  other  bedclothes.  The 
objection  to  their  regular  use,  in  place 
of  blankets,  is  that  they  cannot  be  prop¬ 
erly  washed.  We  all  know  houses  where 
the  bedding  does  not  seem  really  sweet, 


because  it  is  not  properly  aired  or 
cleansed  ;  and  this  condition  is  very 
likely  to  be  apparent  if  comfortables 
are  regularly  used  for  a  long  time  ;  they 
are  so  difficult  to  wash.  All-wool  blan¬ 
kets  are  easily  cleaned  with  no  other 
agency  than  sun  and  dew  and,  under 
this  treatment,  retain  their  original 
fleecy  whiteness  for  years.  They  should 
be  merely  spread  out  flat  on  the  dewy 
grass  early  of  a  summer’s  morning,  and 
left  there  until  the  dew  has  dried  up. 
The  process  may  be  repeated  for  several 
mornings  in  succession,  and  the  blankets 
come  from  their  dewy  bath  clean  and 
sweet,  with  their  original  velvety  pile 
unchanged.  Any  woman  who  feels  ner¬ 
vous  about  washing  her  finest  and  fleeci¬ 
est  blankets  should  try  this  process. 

The  comfortables,  tufted  and  quilted, 
seem  prettier  every  year.  Very  dainty 
ones,  less  expensive  than  silk,  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  figured  challie,  but  person¬ 
ally,  we  prefer  silkaline,  because  it  is  a 
little  smoother  in  surface  than  the  chal¬ 
lie,  therefore  not  so  likely  to  catch 
dust.  These  are  very  pretty  when  one 
side  is  covered  with  flowered  material 
and  the  other  with  a  solid  contrasting 
color.  Delicate  colors,  pink,  blue  or 
yellow,  are  to  be  preferred,  not  only  for 
their  daintiness,  but  because  darker 
tints  are  very  likely  to  rub  off  on  the 
white  bedclothes.  Where  comfortables 
are  used  in  place  of  blankets,  the  ordin¬ 
ary  cream-white  cheesecloth  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other  color,  as  all  the  colors 
fade  in  washing,  and  plain  red  cheese¬ 
cloth,  pretty  though  it  may  be,  rubs  off 
and  stains  lighter  fabrics.  It  is  wise  to 
make  these  comfortables  quite  light ; 
they  are  far  more  convenient,  both  for 
washing  and  using,  than  when  extra 
thick  and  heavy.  If  down-filled  covers 
are  out  of  reach,  the  feather  comfort¬ 
ables  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few 
months  ago  are  possible  wherever  poul¬ 
try  is  kept,  and  they  are  light,  warm 
and  cheap.  Very  heavy  covers  surely 
fatigue  the  sleeper,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  one  to  awake  refreshed  after  sleep¬ 
ing  under  a  heavy  weight  of  bed-clothes 
in  a  close,  unventilated  room,  no  matter 
how  cold  the  weather  may  be.  Warm, 
but  light  covering,  and  abundant  fresh 
air  are  the  prime  requisites  for  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep. 

Don’t  Give  Up  the  Home — One  of  the 
saddest  sights  I  see,  is  that  of  the  old 
man  or  woman — particularly  the  latter 
— living  around  with  the  married  chil¬ 
dren,  buffeted  about  like  a  leaf  in  the 
autumn  wind,  staying  a  month  or  six 
months  with  one  child,  as  long  with  an¬ 
other,  and  six  months  with  a  third. 
The  home  in  which  the  children  were 
reared  has  been  given  up  at  their  solici¬ 
tation,  the  spoils  divided,  while  the  aged 
parent  receives,  in  compensation,  the 
children’s  promise  to  take  care  of  him. 
Everybody  knows  the  story,  for  there 
are  few  country  neighborhoods  in  which 
the  pathetic  figure  of  such  an  aged  per¬ 
son  is  not  only  a  familiar,  but  a  sorely 
pitiable  object.  There  is  no  cruelty  in 
the  world  that  so  cuts  into  the  heart,  as 
that  inflicted  by  one’s  kin,  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  neglect  are  but  varieties  of 
cruelty.  Old  people,  as  well  as  the  very 
young,  need  guardians  to  save  them 
from  folly,  and  one  of  the  direst  follies 
is  that  of  giving  up  the  home.  Children 
who  persuade  their  parents  to  this  act 
are  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  unfilial 
— barring,  of  course,  the  very  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  It  is  in  the  line  of  nature 
for  children  to  live  with  parents,  but  the 
reverse  is  unnatural,  and  discomfort  and 
discontent  follow  in  its  train.  So,  dear 
old  father  or  dear  old  mother,  don’t  give 
up  your  home  to  go  and  live  with  ‘*  the 
children.”  To  take  care  of  his  father  and 
mother  is  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  a 
Chinaman — a  duty  most  rarely  neglected 
— but  the  American  isn’t  trained  that 
way.  He  can  even  act  as  if  he  thought 
the  old  folks  were  a  burden  and  their 
happiness  of  small  account.  m.  w.  f. 
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Waterproof  Cloth  for  Cold  Frames. 

W.  P.  K.,  Westchester  County ,  N.  Y.  —  What 
preparation  is  used  to  make  cloth  waterproof, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  cold  frames  ? 

Ans. — The  simplest  process  is  to  satu¬ 
rate  the  cloth  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil. 
Another  formula  is  composed  of  three 
pints  pale  linseed  oil,  one  ounce  sugar 
of  lead,  four  ounces  white  resin.  Grind 
the  sugar  of  lead,  and  mix  in  a  little 
oil ;  then  add  the  other  materials,  and 
heat  in  an  iron  kettle.  Apply  with  a 
brush  while  hot. 

Greenhouse  Heaths. 

A.  R.,  Boston,  Mass.— From  Christmas  until 
Easter,  our  florists  offer  pot  plants  of  Heath,  hav¬ 
ing  flesh-colored  or  pink  flowers.  Are  these  like 
the  purple  Heath  covering  the  moors  in  Scotland, 
or  is  Scotch  Heather  a  different  plant  ?  How  are 
these  pot  Heaths  grown  ? 

Ans. — The  Heaths  sold  as  pot  plants 
are  greenhouse  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
Africa,  though  closely  related  to  the 
Heather,  Ling,  and  St.  Dabeoc’s  heath  of 
the  British  Islands.  They  all  belong  to 
the  Erica  family.  The  varieties  usually 
grown  in  this  country  are  Erica  Will- 
morei,  clear  red,  E.  Cavendishiana,  light 
yellow,  E  vestita,  and  E.  ventricosa,  the 
two  latter  varieties  including  a  number 
of  forms,  varying  in  color  from  pale 
flesh  tints  to  bright  red.  The  Ericas  are 
not  so  extensively  grown  in  this  country 
as  in  Europe,  our  climate  presenting 
some  difficulties,  but  well-grown  plants 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  and  Boston  esp3cially,  some  of  the 
Boston  growers  having  a  flue  reputation 
for  them. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  of  these  Ericas  is  a  cool 
greenhouse  temperature  at  night ;  38  to 
45  degrees  during  the  winter,  when  they 
are  growing.  They  require  a  nice  fibrous 
loam  mixed  with  peat  or  leaf  mold  and 
sharp  sand.  Excellent  drainage  is  re¬ 
quired,  as  they  need  plenty  of  water  ;  if 
allowed  to  dry  out,  they  will  wilt,  and 
rarely  recover  from  this.  They  should 
not  be  sprayed  or  syringed  at  any  time, 
all  the  water  being  applied  to  the  pot. 
If  kept  in  the  proper  temperature,  there 
should  be  no  trouble  from  insects,  but  if 
too  warm  and  dry,  Red  spider  will  appear, 
just  as  it  does  upon  their  cousins,  the 
Azaleas,  and  then  strong  syringing  must 
be  resorted  to.  But  the  Red  spider  is 
evidence  of  incorrect  treatment  in  the 
first  place.  If  kept  in  a  damp,  close  at¬ 
mosphere, and  then  exposed  to  a  draught, 
mildew  is  likely  to  appear  ;  the  remedy 
is  more  careful  ventilation  and  a  dusting 
with  sulphur.  During  the  summer,  the 
Ericas  are  treated  like  Azaleas;  a  cool 
place  outside,  where  they  are  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  hottest  sun,  will  give  them 
a  good  chance  to  ripen  their  wood,  and 
prepare  for  abundant  blooom  during  the 
following  winter. 

An  Autumn  Daisy. 

K.  P.,  Passaic  County,  N.  J. — I  have  noticed  a 
large,  daisy-like  plant  coming  into  bloom  now, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  it  is.  The  flowers 
are  much  like  an  Ox-eye  daisy,  but  rather  larger, 
growing  in  loose  clusters,  and  the  plant  itself  is 
almost  like  a  bush.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? 

Ans.  — The  plant  is  evidently  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum,  sometimes  called  the 
Great  Autumn  daisy.  It  is  one  of  our 
noblest  autumn  perennials,  a  beautiful 


sight  when  in  bloom  It  grows  from 
four  to  seven  feet  tall,  looking  like  a 
shrub  rather  than  a  herbaceous  plant, 
and  is  very  showy  when  covered  with 
its  starry  flowers.  Its  natural  home  is 
in  marshy  ground,  where  it  attains  its 
greatest  luxuriance,  but  it  is  not  fastidi¬ 
ous,  and  will  make  a  good  showing  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  requires  such  treatment  as  we  give 
to  common  garden  perennials.  Its 
period  of  bloom,  when  many  summer 
flowers  are  on  the  wane,  and  before 
Cosmos  and  Chrysanthemums  appear, 
makes  it  especially  useful.  Another  of 
the  autumn-blooming  composites,  equal¬ 
ly  as  effective,  is  Boltonia  latisquama,  a 
native  plant  closely  related  to  our  com¬ 
mon  wild  Asters.  It  has  large  starry 
flowers  of  a  pale  rosy-violet,  produced 
in  extraordinary  profusion.  This  plant 
formed  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Wooded  Island  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  during  the  autumn.  It 
grew  there  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  with  a 
sunny  exposure.  We  hardly  realize  how 
much  beauty  may  be  added  to  our  gar¬ 
den  by  the  use  of  native  plants,  until 
we  see  them  well  treated.  Our  native 
Asters,  which  make  a  blaze  of  purple 
and  gold  along  the  roadside  each 
autumn,  are  admiringly  grown  as  gar¬ 
den  plants  in  Europe,  and  by  some 
lovers  of  hardy  plants  in  this  country, 
but  their  use  is  still  limited  in  compari¬ 
son  with  what  it  should  be.  Attention 
has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of 
native  Asters  and,  as  interest  in  these 
plants  increases,  we  are  likely  to  see 
greater  developments  in  this  line. 

Building  a  Cross-walk 

Subscriber,  Connecticut.  — I  wish  to  make  a 
crossing  in  the  road  opposite  my  house.  Right 
through  the  center  of  this  village,  the  mud  is 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  I  wish  to  make  a 
crossing  that  will  not  be  affected  by  the  frost.  I 
can  get  from  the  railroad,  near  by,  second-hand 
railroad  ties.  Could  these  be  used,  and  would 
coal  ashes  be  of  any  service  in  connection  with 
them  ? 

Ans. — I  think  that  the  railroad  ties 
would  form  a  good  foundation,  provid¬ 
ing  they  were  laid  about  two  feet  deep, 
and  filled  in  with  cracked  stones  to 
about  six  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  then  apply  the  coal  ashes 
or  any  other  good  binder.  After  doing 
this,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rolled  to 
make  it  smooth  and  compact.  Our  plan 
is  to  excavate  two  feet  deep,  then  put 
one  layer  of  large  stones,  next  three 
layers  of  trap  rock,  and  the  top-dressing 
of  fine  crushed  stone,  rolled  with  a  two- 
horse  roller  until  completely  packed. 

Essex  County,  N.  J.  chas  nichols. 

The  only  lasting  and  satisfactory 
crossing  for  such  a  place  as  described 
above,  is  to  dig  out  the  earth  for  two 
feet,  fill  with  stone,  using  fine  or  small 
stones  for  the  top,  and  cover  with  gravel 
mixed  with  about  one-fourth  its  bulk 
of  coal  ashes.  This  would  make  a  solid, 
dry,  durable  crossing,  and  one  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  travel  of 
teams  in  crossing  it.  I  think  the  second¬ 
hand  railroad  ties  would  be  the  poorest 
things  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I 
assume  that,  as  Subscriber  is  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  stones  are  to  be  had  for  such 
use  in  profusion  ;  if  not,  dig  out  12  to  15 
inches  of  the  earth  the  desired  width, 
and  fill  with  coal  ashes,  the  coarser  the 
better.  Round  up  well  and  roll  down 
Solid.  EDWIN  HOYT. 

Connecticut. 

.  Seasonable  Notes. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  sown  in 
June  and  July,  may  be  kept  outside 
until  the  middle  of  October,  and  will 
be  all  the  better  for  it.  They  need  to 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  but  the  Cin- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


erarias  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  least 
breath  of  frost  ;  their  thick,  succulent 
leaves  will  be  quickly  wilted  by  a  chill. 
The  same  is  true  of  Chinese  primroses. 
These  three  plants  dislike  the  heat  of 
our  summers,  and  for  this  reason  a  cool 
corner  outside  suits  them  best.  They 
must  all  be  shifted  into  roomier  pots  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  being 
potbound,  as  it  is  very  necessary  that 
they  receive  no  check  to  growth. 

Complaints  of  the  disease  attacking 
bulbs  of  outdoor  lilies  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  this  year.  Various  fungicides  have 
been  tried  for  this.  One  grower  reports 
having  taken  up  bulbs  of  Lilium  candi- 
dum  in  July  last  year  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  soaked  them  in  a  copper  sulphate 
solution  for  six  hours,  and  then  replanted 
them,  after  giving  them  a  good  washing 
in  clear  water.  The  solution  used  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  to  one  gallon  of  water.  The  result 
appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
the  bulbs  appear  to  be  free  from  disease 
now,  and  are  doing  well. 

One  of  the  showiest  shrubs  now  in 
flower  is  the  native  Trumpet  vine, 
Tecoma  radicans.  We  say  shrub,  rather 
than  viae,  because  in  time  the  plant 
grows  so  robust,  with  its  stout  stem, 
that  no  support  is  necessary,  and  it 
looks  like  a  shrub  or  small  tree.  One 
old  specimen  noted  makes  a  slender  tree 
about  15  feet  high,  breaking  into  a 
fountain  of  flowering  shoots  at  the  top, 
while  its  progeny,  in  the  form  of  suckers, 
appear  at  various  points  in  the  garden. 
The  Chinese  Trumpet  vine,  Tecoma 
grandiflora,  is  a  showy  variety  with 
flowers  of  a  rich  orange. 

Cuttings  of  the  Large-panicled  Hy¬ 
drangea,  made  from  green  wood,  may  be 
rooted  readily  during  July,  August  and 
early  September,  so  long  as  the  cuttings 
selected  are  green  and  sappy.  The 
cuttings  should  be  made  of  wood  which, 
when  bent  over,  will  snap  off  with  toler¬ 
able  ease,  leaving  only  a  strip  of  bark 
at  the  opposite  side.  The  leaves  should 
be  partly  trimmed  away,  and  cuttings 
inserted  in  a  pot  of  sand  and  kept  in  a 
sheltered  place  until  rooted.  It  is  then 
planted  out  the  same  autumn  and,  the 
following  year,  if  ordinary  success  has 
been  attained,  it  will  produce  a  truss  of 
bloom,  which  looks  very  odd  upon  the 
tiny  plant.  The  attempt  is  often  made 
to  propagate  this  by  layers,  but  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood  are  much  more  cer¬ 
tain.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  never  allowed  to  wilt  before 
inserting  in  the  sand.  The  tender  Hy¬ 
drangeas,  such  as  the  familiar  Otaksa, 
so  largely  forced  for  Easter,  are  propa¬ 
gated  from  green  shoots  in  June,  and 
these  furnish  the  tiny  plants  bearing 
one  immense  head  of  bloom,  which  are 
offered  among  florists’  pot  plants. 

The  difference  between  Cannas  started 
in  gentle  heat  before  being  planted,  and 
those  put  out  as  dormant  tubers,  has 
been  marked  all  summer,  and  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  weather  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  the  latter  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the 
earlier  growth  The  florists  start  Canna 
roots  the  latter  part  of  February,  put¬ 
ting  them  in  flat  boxes  in  three  inches 
of  sand,  the  top  of  the  tuber  even  with 
the  surface.  The  flats  are  then  placed 
on  the  hot  water  pipes  until  roots  are 
made,  and  the  tubers  then  potted.  The 
crowns  are  divided  before  starting. 
This  treatment  is  for  the  showy  flower¬ 
ing  Cannas  ;  the  foliage  varieties  are 
not  usually  started  until  March. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

Harvest  Excursions! 

■  lip  O  llin  IT  To  the  Farm  regions 

Auu.  0  All U  If.  Of  the  West,  North- 

nrnT  -|  inn  n  i  west  and  Southwest. 

\rrl  /  AND  /  I  Round  trip  tickets  will 

vjli  !■  i  fliiu  Aij  be  sold  on  dates  named 

fiPT  R  AND  IQ  at  all  C.,  B.  &Q.  stations 

UU  1 1  J  HI1U  I  J.  and  at  many  Eastern 

points  at  about  half  fare,  good  for  ‘21  days.  Stop 
over  allowed  on  going  passage.  Ask  your  local 
agent  for  particulars. 

GO  WEST  AND  LOOK  FOR  A  HOME.  A  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  describing  NEBRASKA  sent 
free  on  application  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass. 
Agt.,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R-  R-.  Chicago. 

Another  Chance 

for  a  Watch. 

Here  is  the  best  bargain  we  have  yet 
offered  in  a  low-priced  man’s  watch.  It 
has  seven  jeweled  movements,  straight 
line  lever  escapement,  cut  compensated 
balance,  safety  pinion.  Plates  damas¬ 
keened  in  nickel.  White  hard  enamel 
dial  with  depressed  seconds  and  black 
marginal  figures.  The  case  is  dust- 
proof  polished  silverode  (that  looks  like 
silver  and  wears  better).  Has  10  k.  gold- 
filled  crown.  We  have  secured  a  special 


price  on  a  lot  of  these  watches.  The 
jobber's  price  is  $3  50.  He  sells  to  re¬ 
tailer,  and  you  pay  $5  00  for  them  at  the 
jewelry  store  You  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $3.50,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  watch  by  return  mail,  and 
the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber  so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you 
only  $2  50.  We  guarantee  this  watch  to 
keep  good  time,  and  return  the  money, 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  but  you  will  be. 
We  want  the  new  subscriptions,  and  if 
you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
it.  The  Rubai.  New- Yorker,  New  York. 


How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 


— VICTORIES. _ >• 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and^ 6  DIPLOMAS^orTd^olum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL — Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  lo  Jan.  lst,’97 

X~P~ Range  illustrated  Bold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  I.OLIS.  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 
tsr*we  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COM  FORT  STEEL  FXJJ4N ACES,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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Do  You  Want  a  Bicycle? 

If  you  want  a  bicycle,  we  want  you  to  know  how  to  get  it.  We  told  all  about 
it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  August  7  and  14.  but  we  want  to  remind  you  again  that  you 
can  take  subscriptions  for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  among  your  neighbors  at  25 
cents  each,  and  make  cash  enough  in  commissions  and  premiums  to  pay  for  your 
time,  and  have  the  bicycle  besides.  Here  is  a  cut  of  the  wheel,  man’s  style.  We 


furnish  lady’s  style  if  you  want  it.  Remember  that  we  will  send  you  the  wheel 
when  you  send  250  names  and  your  promise  to  go  ahead  and  use  the  wheel  to  try 
for  the  cash  premiums.  Crops  are  good,  prices  of  farm  products  are  going  up, 
and  are  sure  to  go  higher,  so  that  every  farmer  will  want  a  good  farm  paper 
Few  farmers  will  refuse  to  subscribe  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  for  25  cents.  Now  is  your  chance  for  a  wheel. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS. 

A  detailed  account  of  mushroom  cul¬ 
ture  is  given  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
53,  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  written  by  W. 
Falconer.  As  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  this  bulletin,  the  mushroom  in  com¬ 
merce  is  practically  the  fruit  of  the  mush¬ 
room  plant,  and  not  the  plant  itself. 
The  plant  itself  is  a  white  or  bluish- 
white  mold,  called  mycelium  or  spawn, 
that  grows  in  fields  or  manure  piles.  In 
its  younger  stage,  it  is  a  network  of 
white  threads,  and  it  is  from  the  joints 
in  these  threads  that  the  mushrooms 
grow.  Mushrooms  are  a  winter  crop, 
requiring  attention  from  September  to 
April  or  May.  The  work  of  preparing 
the  manure  begins  in  September  and 
ends  in  February,  while  gathering  the 
crop  begins  in  October  or  November  and 
ends  in  May.  Under  proper  conditions, 
however,  a  crop  may  be  obtained  all 
summer. 

The  spores  of  the  mushroom,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  seed,  consist  of  a  dark  powder, 
diffused  from  the  gills.  Mushrooms, 
however,  are  not  raised  from  spores,  but 
propagated  by  division  of  the  mycelium 
or  spawn.  All  the  spawn  in  general  use 
is  imported,  and  comes  in  two  forms, 
English  brick  and  French  flake.  The 
English  spawn  is  put  up  in  bricks  of  dry 
dust  manure.  These  are  broken  in  from 
12  to  15  pieces  for  planting.  The  French 
spawn  is  in  flakes  of  strawy  manure, 
which  are  broken  into  pieces  two  or 
three  inches  square,  and  planted  like 
the  brick  spawn.  Brick  spawn  costs 
about  10  to  12  cents  a  pound  in  small 
lots  ;  flake  spawn  35  to  40  cents.  About 
320,000  pounds  of  brick  spawn  are  now 
annually  imported,  while  six  years  ago 
the  importation  only  amounted  to  64,000 
pounds. 

Mushrooms  can  be  grown  almost  any¬ 
where  out  of  doors  or  indoors,  where 
there  is  a  dry  bottom  on  which  to  set 
the  beds,  where  a  uniform  and  moderate 
temperature  can  be  maintained,  and 
where  the  beds  can  be  protected  from 
wet  overhead,  and  from  wind,  drought, 
and  direct  sunshine.  Among  the  most 
desirable  places  are  barns,  cellars,  closed 
tunnels,  sheds,  pits,  greenhouses,  and 
regular  mushroom  houses.  Total  dark¬ 
ness  is  not  imperative,  for  mushrooms 
will  grow  well  in  the  light  if  shaded 
from  hot  sunshine.  The  chief  reason 
for  growing  mushrooms  in  dark  places 
is  that  the  temperature  and  moisture  are 
more  likely  to  be  equable  than  in  the 
light. 

A  cellar  is  an  excellent  place  to  grow 
mushrooms.  The  windows  and  doors 
should  be  closed  up  and,  if  only  a  part 
of  the  cellar  be  devoted  to  the  beds,  this 
should  be  partitioned  off  with  boards, 
or  the  beds  either  covered  with  mats  or 
boarded  up.  If  the  cellar  is  not  heated, 
beds  14  inches  deep  should  be  built  on 


tunnel  is  practically  the  same  as  a  cel¬ 
lar,  except  that  these  are  seldom  arti¬ 
ficially  heated.  In  such  places,  the  beds 
are  rarely  built  on  raised  shelves.  A 
mushroom  shed,  built  entirely  above 
ground  or  partly  sunken,  is  a  tight, 
warm  structure,  usually  built  of  boards  ; 
another  place  for  beds  is  under  the 
benches  in  a  greenhouse. 

The  best  material  for  mushroom  beds 
is  fresh  horse  manure.  This  should  be 
thrown  into  a  heap,  wetted  if  at  all  dry, 
and  allowed  to  heat.  When  it  begins 
to  steam  it  is  turned,  shaken  up,  and 
tramped  solid  again.  If  it  get  very  dry, 
it  must  be  well  wetted.  This  process  of 
turning,  shaking  up,  moistening,  and 
tramping  solid  again  is  repeated  until 
the  heat  does  not  rise  above  130  degrees 
F. ,  when  it  is  ready  to  make  into  beds. 
It  must  never  be  allowed  to  “  burn”  ; 
one-fourth  its  bulk  of  loam  is  sometimes 
added  at  the  second  or  third  turning,  to 
prevent  the  liability  of  this. 

If  the  beds  be  made  on  the  floor,  the 
latter  should  be  dry.  The  beds  are 
usually  from  8  to  14  inches  deep,  either 
made  entirely  of  the  prepared  manure, 
or  one-half  the  depth  of  fresh,  hot 
manure,  tramped  down  firmly,  with  the 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Death’s  face  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
look  upon,  yet  thousands  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  go  about  daily  with  the  reflection  of 
death  in  their  faces.  The  dull  eyes,  the 
sallow  complexion,  the  sunken  cheeks,  the 
emaciated  form,  all  tell  the  story  of  the  in¬ 
sidious  advances  of  that  implacable  foe — 
consumption.  Doctors  have  declared  that 
consumption  is  incurable.  It  is  not.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  consumptives  have  testified  to 
their  complete  recovery  after  they  were 
given  up  by  the  doctors  and  all  hope  was 
gone.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  going  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble  which  is  imperfect 
and  improper  nutrition. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
does  this.  It  corrects  all  disorders  of  the 
digestion.  It  invigorates  the  liver.  It 
makes  assimilation  perfect.  It  fills  the 
blood  with  the  elements  that  build  new 
healthy  tissue  in  every  organ  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  great  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder. 
It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion.  All  good  druggists  sell  it. 

H.  Gaddis,  Bsq.,  of  No.  313  S.  J.  Street,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  writes:  “I  was  takes  ill  in  1882 
with  headache  and  pain  in  my  back.  I  called  ia 
a  doctor  aad  he  came  three  times.  He  said  I  was 
bilious,  but  I  kept  getting  worse.  I  took  a  cough 
so  that  I  could  not  sleep  only  by  being  propped 
in  bed.  My  lungs  hnrt  me,  and  f  got  so  poor  that 
I  was  skin  and  none.  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
die.  I  saw  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Disoorery  ’  rec¬ 
ommended  for  a  cough.  I  tried  a  bottle  of  it  and 
it  did  me  so  much  good  that  I  tried  another  one 
and  it  made  me  sound  and  well,  so  I  recommend 
it  to  everybody.  It  saved  my  Hfe.” 


is  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer; 
the  others  are  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERilAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Save  Money  !  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  I 

Why  not  economize  1 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . ® 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Port. .. » 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  .  !« 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer..^ 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer _ y 

Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . 


You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us.  Per  ton 

Ammonia,  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c .  *22 

Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  to  2LS  p.c.  16 

Ammonia,  2!4  to  p.c.Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3  to  4  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3U  to  4U  p.c.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  6  p.c.  25 

[Ammonia,  to  p.c.Phos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c . 18 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WHITE 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO,,  P.  0.  Box  1017. 708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


RAISE  ALL 

THE  WHEAT 

YOU  CAN. 

You  cau  get  more  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
better  ■wheat  and  a  sure  catch  of  grass 
by  the  use  of  our  fertilizers 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Good  Quality,  Perfect  Condition, 
Scientific  Combination, 

And  reasonable  prices  have  kept  these  fer¬ 
tilizers,  as  now,  in  the  front  rank 
for  the  past  25  years. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Fertilizers, 
CLEVELAND,  O.  Office,  130  Summit  St. 


I  |U|  p -Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im 
»  I  I  wl  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  95^  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.60  per  ten.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  in 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO.,  McAfee  Valley.  N.  J. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Sewp 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


SHERWOOD  STEEL  HARNESS 


FORMERLY  OF  SYRACUSE. 

Tanners,  Lumbermen,  Orchardists,  Vincyardists,  ami  Hop 
*  Growers,  regard  it  as  especially  adapted  to  their  wants, 
'h-account  of  the  absence  of  whiflletrees. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAC01 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quine,.  III. 


FOR  SALE 

Fruit  farm,  36  acres.  Write  for  price  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  W.  J.  BLACK1STON,  Denton.  Md. 


FARMERS  ATTENTION 


BUY  YOUR 

.  FERTILIZERS 

and  Fertilizing  Material  direct  at  wholesale 
prices  of  8.  G.  LION  &  BRO  ,  AURORA,  N.  Y„  and 
thereby  save  money.  Correspondence  solicited. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  the  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences 
s  w  a  ADAM.  Joliet.  Illinois. 


OUR  LOYAL  AGENTS. 

One  secret  of  the  success  of  Page  Fence  is  tho 
fidelity  of  our  thousands  of  Agents.  Many  ot  them 
claim  that  it  is  the  genuine  satisfaction  derived 
from  handl  i  ng  the  very  best  article,  rather  than  t  he 
profit,  that  keeps  them  in  the  business.  Customers 
are  free  to  express  thanks  for  having  been  induced 
to  purchase.  Enough  lo  make  anybody  happy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


•  HAVE  A  GOOD  FENCE 

m  and  you  will  have  good  neighbors.  There  are 
m  no  trespass  suits  when  the  KEYSTONE 
^  FENCE  is  used.  Why!  It  holds  stock  and 
—  turns  stock.  Any  height  desired.  See  all  about 
0  it  in  our  free  book  on  fence  building. 


: 


•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

SNo.  19  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill.  _ 
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The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 


STOCK  FARM. 

A  large  Irrigated  Stock  Farm  in  South  Dakota  for 
sale.  Address  J.  M.  GREENE,  Chamberlain,  8.  D. 


Dairy  and  Truck  Farm  for  Sale 

Containing  325  acres.  Well  adapted  to  dairying 
and  all  kinds  of  truck  farming.  Fine  for  straw¬ 
berries.  Will  sell  with  or  without  stock,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.  Price,  $30  per  acre.  Best  varieties 
of  peaches,  apples,  plums,  grapes,  etc.,  for  family 
use.  Nicely  situated.  T.  B.  Parker,  Goldsboro, N.C 


FARMFR  WANTED,  who  understands  milk  pro- 
rMnlflLn  duction,  plain  market  gardening  and 
poultry.  Wages  and  a  percentage.  State  experience 
tully.  GENERAL  FARMER,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER. 


Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  introducer.  Address 
S.  I>.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

Improved  PARKER  EARLE.  Enormously  pro¬ 
ductive;  15,000  quarts  per  acre.  Write  for  catalogue 
telling  you  all  aoout  them,  FREE. 

J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Originator,  Plainsvllle,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE, 

noted  for  its  productiveness  in  grain  and  straw. 
Grown  from  Seed  awarded  us  First  Prizes  at 
New  York  State  Fair  1895  and  1896;  American  Insti¬ 
tute  Fair,  1896;  St.  Louts,  Mo.,  189s.  Price,  $1  per  bu. 

Ac  dress  E  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEXT  WEEK! 

WE  SHALL  PRINT 

A  Visit  to  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes. 


By  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb.  With  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  done  by  England’s 
great  agricultural  scientist. 

The  New  Black  Man!  part h. 

Will  discuss  some  of  the  social  and 
religious  qualities  of  the  Southern 
Negro. 

OTHER  SPECIAL  ARTICLES  ; 

A  New  Insecticide  for  Potato  Bugs. 
What  is  “  Yellows”  in  the  Peach  ? 


the  floor  only.  If  heated,  in  addition  to 
the  beds  on  the  floor,  shelf  beds,  8  to  10 
inches  deep,  may  be  used.  A  cave  or 


A  headache  is  a  symptom  of  constipation. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  constipa¬ 
tion,  promptly  and  permanently.  They  do 
•ot  gripe.  Druggists  sell  them. 


ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65, 


Starting  a  Fish  Farm. 

Wintering  75  Shropshire  Ewes. 
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How  to  Grow  Mushrooms. 

(CONTINUKD.) 

prepared  manure  on  top.  The  whole 
bed  must  be  packed  very  firmly.  A 
little  hay  or  straw  is  placed  over  the 
surface,  to  arrest  steam,  and  is  then  left 
until  the  temperature  has  fallen  below 
100  degrees,  90  degrees  being  considered 
the  best  temperature  for  spawning. 
The  spawn,  broken  into  pieces,  is  then 
planted  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart, 
the  pieces  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  spawn  is  inserted  two  to  three  inches 
and  firmly  covered.  The  surface  of  the 
bed  is  then  covered  with  straw  or  mats, 
and  left  for  eight  or  nine  days,  when  the 
mulch  is  removed,  and  a  covering  of  fine 
loam,  two  inches  deep,  is  put  all  over 
the  bed.  This  gives  the  mushrooms  a 
firm  hold,  and  also  improves  their  tex¬ 
ture.  An  atmospheric  temperature  of 
55  to  60  degrees  is  most  favorable.  If 
the  atmosphere  be  dry,  the  walls  and 
paths  are  sprinkled  with  water. 

The  diseases  of  mushrooms  are,  fog¬ 
ging  off,  flock,  and  black  spot.  Fogging 
off  is  softening,  wilting,  and  dying  off 
of  young  mushrooms  ;  the  cause  is  un¬ 
known.  In  such  case,  the  affected 
mushrooms  should  be  rubbed  out,  and 
the  spot  top-dressed  with  loam,  with  a 
pinch  of  saltpeter  in  it.  Flock  is  a 
white  mold  running  over  the  gills,  weld¬ 
ing  them  into  a  mass.  No  remedy  is 
known.  Black  spot  shows  on  the  top  of 
the  cap,  and  is  caused  by  a  host  of  min¬ 
ute  Eel-worms.  Among  insects  attack¬ 
ing  mushrooms,  maggots  are  the  worst, 
and  their  presence  makes  it  impossible 
to  grow  mushrooms  in  summer,  except 
in  caves,  to  which  the  flies  cannot  obtain 
access.  Slugs  and  Sow-bugs  attack 
mushrooms,  but  they  may  be  controlled 
by  trapping. 


THE  PROMOTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  16th  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  was  held  in 
Detroit,  August  11  and  12.  Although  the  number 
of  members  in  attendance  was  less  than  usual, 
the  programme  was  varied  and  Interesting.  The 
officers  of  the  society  who  have  conducted  its 
affairs  for  the  past  two  years,  are:  Prof.  Wm. 
R.  Lazenby,  president;  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  third  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  While  the  object  of  this 
society,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  science,  members  are  constantly 
reminded  that  the  ideal  of  the  organization,  as 
far  as  its  annual  meeting  is  concerned,  can  be 
reached  only  by  making  all  papers  presented 
adhere  closely  to  original  work,  and  truly  scien¬ 
tific  methods  and  results,  without  unnecessary 
argument  or  illustration.  In  other  words,  this 
organization  is  made  up  of  workers  in  various 
branches  of  science  that  bear  directly  upon  the 
farmer’s  art.  The  60  members  who  compose  the 
society  consist  of  chemists,  botanists,  physiolo¬ 
gists,  veterinarians,  entomologists,  besides  agri¬ 
culturists  and  horticulturists.  One-fourth  of  the 
members  are  experiment-station  directors,  and 
all  are  men  of  recognized  standing  in  the  world 
of  science. 

Among  the  papers  presented,  one  that  elicited 
much  discussion  was  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  subject  was, 
Notes  Gleaned  by  an  Experience  in  Managing  a 
Weed  Garden.  For  about  10  years  past,  the 
botanical  department  of  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  has  maintained  a  “  weed  garden,” 
and  for  some  years  past,  has  grown  100  species 
or  more  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  of  the 
State.  These  weeds  are  grown  in  plots  five  or 
six  feet  square,  each  plot  being  plainly  labeled 
with  both  the  common  and  scientific  names.  This 
weed  garden  is  very  instructive  to  students  and 
visitors,  and  is  especially  helpful  to  the  teacher 
who  designed  and  manages  it.  Here  resort  most 
of  the  agricultural  students,  where  they  observe 
the  habits  of  the  various  weeds,  and  make  col¬ 
lections  of  seeds  for  immediate  and  for  future 
study.  All  experience  proves  that  such  a  garden 
is  especially  appropriate  at  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  or  experiment  station.  Prof.  Beal  stated 
that  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  was  so 
much  impressed  with  such  a  garden  as  a  means 
of  education,  that  forthwith  he  secured  a  suit¬ 
able  spot  and  started  one  for  the  benefit  of  his 
students. 

The  experience  of  Prof.  Beal  in  connection  with 
many  of  the  weeds  has  been  different  from  that 
of  others,  so  much  depending  upon  the  particu¬ 
lar  locality,  the  exposure,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  land  used  slopes  to  the  south,  and  about 
one-half  of  it  is  hard  clay.  The  perennial  and 
biennial  weeds  have  remained  each  in  the  same 
plot  for  the  most  part,  and  the  annuals  have 
been  self-seeding.  As  every  experimenter  has 
observed,  where  the  weeds  are  at  all  crowded, 
those  individual  plants  around  the  margin  of  the 
plots  are  larger  than  those  near  the  middle.  As 
might  be  expected,  seeds  of  many  of  the  weeds 


find  their  way  Into  surrounding  plots,  there  to 
contest  the  space  with  others,  or  to  make  trouble 
for  the  person  who  tends  the  garden.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  note  how  much  better  many  of  these 
plants  thrive  when  they  getaway  from  the  spot 
where  they  have  been  confined  for  several  years. 
For  example,  Barnyard  grass  (Panicum)  grew 
finely  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  had  a  hard 
time  of  it,  growing  better  in  the  plot  of  Long¬ 
leaved  plantain  (Plantago)  than  it  did  in  its  own. 
The  common  Ground  mallow  roots  deeply  about 
rubbish  piles  and  in  rich,  mellow  soil,  but  it  is 
on'y  grown  with  difficulty  in  a  weed  garden. 
Knot-grass  (Polygonum)  grows  near  the  foot 
path,  about  the  rear  doors  of  dwellings,  often  on 
fine  lawns.  It  seems  to  thrive  with  abuse,  often 
doing  the  best  where  much  tramped  upon.  It  is, 
however,  a  difficult  weed  to  grow  in  plots.  Insects 
prey  upon  it,  and  rust  causes  it  to  dwindle  and 
disappear.  Some  seeds  of  Chess  or  Cheat  (Bro- 
mus)  were  sown  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and  made 
a  stout  growth,  but  without  the  sign  of  a  panicle. 
Part  of  it  winterkilled.  In  the  autumn  of  1896, 
more  seed  was  sown  ad  joi  ning  that  sown  in  the 
spring.  On  June  25  of  this  year,  the  panicles  of 
both  lots  were  of  the  same  height  and  size,  and 
there  cannot  be  two  days’  difference  in  the  time 
of  flowering.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  habit 
of  this  plant  is  well  fixed,  so  that  it  requires  an 
autumn,  a  winter  and  a  spring,  with  a  little  of 
early  summer,  to  run  its  course. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  presented  a  short,  but  instructive  paper 
on  Weight  of  Bees  and  the  Loads  They  Carry.  In  it 
was  given  a  table  showing  the  results  of  different 
series  of  careful  weighing  of  bees.  Among  the  in¬ 
teresting  facts  brought  out,  was  that  the  honey 
bee  does  not  gather  loads  of  honey  and  pollen  at 
the  same  time.  In  hundreds  oPexaminations,  no 
pollen-bearing  bee  was  ever  found  heavily  laden 
with  honey.  They  simply  seemed  to  carry  enough 
honey  for  a  lunch.  Another  was  that  the  honey- 
carriers  return  to  the  hive  a  trifle  mire  than 
one-half  heavier  than  when  they  leave  it,  while 
the  pollen-carriers,  on  the  .average,  increase  their 
weight  only  about  one-tenth  by  the  loads  they 
carry.  A  strict  comparison  of  the  pollen  loads 
with  the  honey  loads  will  show  that  the  former 
are  only  about  one-fourth  as  heavy  as  the  latter. 
So  the  pollen-gatherers  are  doing  the  light  work, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  in  carrying  the 
loads  to  the  hive. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Notes  on  the  Growth  of 
Forest  Trees,  Prof.  W.  R  Lazenby  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  said,  in  substance,  that  the 
growing  of  forest  trees  and  the  preservation, 
improvement  and  extension  of  our  existing  wood 
land  is  a  matter  of  signal  importance  to  every 
citizen.  The  rapid  and  reckless  destruction  of 
our  timber  trees,  without  any  effort  to  restore  the 
loss,  is  compelling  those  who  come  after  us  to  pay 
for  necessary  wood  and  lumber,  many  times  the 
cost  at  which  we  might  and  should  have  grown 
it.  This  improvidence  is  beginning  seriously  to 
affect  our  economic  conditions.  Perhaps  we  are 
not  justified  in  saying  that  our  climate  has 
materially  changed  during  the  last  50  years. 
Possibly,  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  the 
different  States  of  the  union  is  about  the  same  as 
it  was  one-half  century  ago.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  are  certain  that  our  springs  are  failing,  our 
creeks  and  rivers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
irregular  in  their  flow,  floods  are  more  common, 
and  droughts  appear  to  be  more  frequent,  more 
severe  and  more  protracted.  It  can  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  proposition  that  no  tiller  of  the  soil 
has  any  moral  right  to  cultivate  more  ground 
than  he  can  maintain  or  increase  the  fertility  of. 


State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fanoy  . 

Flnta . 

Beoondi  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts.... 
Western  imitation  oreamery,  extras 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  extra . . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 
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HGGS. 


Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  seleoted.per  do*  17®  — 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  16  @  — 

Western,  oholce .  14*@  1616 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 2  70  @3  60 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 2  00  @2  70 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  50  @2  10 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . e]4®  616 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  6  @  616 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  b%@  6 

Common,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

N.  C.,  Bundried,  1896,  sliced,  fanoy . —  @— 

Southern,  sundrled.  oommon  to  oholce  ..—  in¬ 
state,  sundried,  quarters .  3  @  316 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb .  116®  156 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  2  ®  2t.( 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 10  @  — 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3!6@  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 11)6@12 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Huokleberrles,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  ®  7 

Plums,  Southern  Damson.  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  D'hess  of  O'burg,  hd-pkd,  d.  h..  bbl.2  CO02  2b 

Astrschan,  per  bbl . 2  0J@2  fO 

Cod  ing,  band-picked,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . I  7o@2  CO 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h  bol  ....  .15002  00 

Orange  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl...l  2601  50 

Open  Heads,  per  bbl .  7(@1  25 

Peaches,  Mo.,  fancy,  per  oarrler  . 2  00@  — 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  5001  25 

Md  and  Del.,  per  carrier . 1  0001  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  30@l  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  .  20@  75 

Pears,  Baitlett,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  60 

Bartlett,  Up-River.  per  bbl .  . 1  0002  00 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  Up-River,  per  bbl  ....1  25@2  00 

Bell,  per  bbl  . 1  2501  60 

Cooking  varieties,  rer  bbl . 1  00@l  25 

Grapes,  N.  C.,  Del.,  fancy,  per  carrier . 2  25@2  60 

N.  C.,  Dal.,  ordinary,  per  carrier .  75@l  25 

N.  C.,  Niagara,  fancy,  per  oarrler . 1  60  0  — 

N.  C  ,  Niagara  o-dinary  .  7a@t  00 

Md.  and  De  .,  Moore's  Early,  per  carr’r.  75®  90 

Up-River,  ham  Ron,  per  carrier  .  60@  65 

Up-River,  Moore's  Early,  per  carrier... 1  25@1  75 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  case . 1  50®l  75 

Plums,  Botan.  per  carrier  .  .1  00@1  25 

Botin.  per  10-lb  basket .  15®  25 

Botan,  per  qua- 1  .  5®  6 

Green,  per  quart .  3®  5 

Biackberr  es.  fancy,  large,  per  quart .  7®  8 

Poo- to  fair,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Huckleberries,  State  &  I’a.,  M'ntain,  p.  qt..  4®  7 

Jersey,  per  quart  4®  6 

Watermelons,  usual  qua' ities,  car-load. 75  000150  CO 

Usual  qualit.i»8.  per  ICO .  6  00®15  10 

Muskme\on8.  Hacsensack.  per  bbl .  2  00@3  00 

8outh  Jersey.  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl  ...  75@2  50 
Monmouth  County,  Nutmeg,  per  bbl.  ...  75®1  00 

Mon.  Co.  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bol . 1  60®2  50 

Md.  &  De  .,  G  &  J.  L.,  per  carrier .  30@l  00 

Balt..  Cantaloupe,  per  bbl .  7.®  I  00 

Norfolk,  Christina  per  bbl .  1  00®1  50 

Norfolc,  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl  .  50@1  00 

Norfolk,  ordinary  kinds,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . i . 93  ®96 

Rye . 44  @50 

Barley  feeding . 28  ®32 

Barley  malting . 39  @40 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @37 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @37 

Corn . 33  @  - 

Oats . 23  @— 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50®  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  4  00 


HONEY. 


State,  white  olover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb .  456®  5)6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3 J6@  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @5)6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @— 


As  an  economic  question,  it  is  fairly  demon¬ 
strated  that,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  deterior¬ 
ates,  the  struggle  is  against  the  cultivator. 

Just  what  effect  trees  have  upon  soil  and 
climate  is  not  fully  understood.  History  shows 
that  maximum  crops  can  be  produced  only  where 
not  less  than  20  per  cent  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  trees.  When  the 
total  area  of  tree  growth  falls  below  this  amount, 
the  aggregate  production  decreases  in  a  some¬ 
what  proportional  ratio. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  society,  15  papers 
were  read.  At  the  annual  business  meeting,  four 
new  members  were  elected.  These  are  Prof.  F. 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Vealfl,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9)6*  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6)6®  7 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Pork,  country  dressed ,60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  6)6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)60  6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4)60  6% 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  8 H®  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2%®  3 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3)6 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)6®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  5)6@  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  03 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 


M.  Webster,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
Prof.  H.  W.  Rowlee,  of  the  Cornell  University, 
Dr.  E.  F.  Smith,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Prof.  B.  M.  Duggar,  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  and  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby, 
Columbus,  O.,  third  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  membership  of  the  society  is 
limited  to  100,  and  members  are  admitted  only  on 
invitation.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton  during  August,  1898.  w.  R.  l. 


MARKETS. 

SATURDAY.  AUGUST  21,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  oholoe . 1  40@1  42 

Medium,  choice . . . 1  25@  — 

Pea,  choice . 120®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  03@1  15 

White  Kidney,  oholce . 1  40®  — 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  U0@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  50@l  85 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  90@  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  20®  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  760  lbs) . 1  36@1  40 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bols.,  per  bushel . .  .87)6@  90 
Bags,  per  bushel . 82)6®  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Oiatmery,  Weiterc,  extra*,  per  lb  . 17)6  2— 

Western,  firsts . it  )6  216)6 

Western,  seoonds . 13)6  214)6 

Western,  thirds . D*  013* 

State,  finest . 17  @17)6 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 11  @16)6 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  H 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  9)6®  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9*0  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9)6  4  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6)6®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  40  @  70 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  55 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  0  — 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Southern,  per  pair .  76  ®  90 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  10  0  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  9  @  12 

Phlla.,  3)6  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  13  @  14 

Western,  per  lb  .  8  @  12 

Fowls,  8tate  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9)6®  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Old  oooks.  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Ducks.  Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Geese,  Eastern .  16  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  do* . 1  60  @1  75 

Mixed  lots,  per  do* . 1  12  @1  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* .  76  @1  00 


ESlXTi 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERSof allsizes, 
positively  the  best,  Carriers  to  match.  For 
full  information 
about  these,  also 
best  ii  orse- 
power,  Thresher, 

Fan  n  i  n  g-mill. 

Feed-mill,  Rye 
Thresher  and 
Binder,  S  a  te¬ 
rn  ac  hi  ne  (cir¬ 
cular  and  drag). 

Dog-power,  Land-roller,”  Steam-engine,  Round-silo, 
AcWress,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 
Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  local,  per  100  bunohes . 1  00®  — 

Cabbage.  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@2  60 

Ca-rots,  local,  per  lOu . 1  00@1  60 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  30®  — 

Small  to  medium,  per  doz .  10®  25 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  . 1  00@1  60 

Cuoumoers,  Jersey,  per  bushelcbox .  20@  40 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  5C@1  25 

Long  Island,  per  100 .  60®  75 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  00@2  60 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  93@1  00 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box.  .  40®  60 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  40®  60 

juocal,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag .  75@1  25 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  2  26@2  60 

Southern  potato,  per  *-bbl  basket . 1  6C@2  00 

Flat,  per  *-obl  basket . 1  00@1  60 

Onions.  N.  C.  Md.  and  Va.,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Eastern  8hore.  per  casket . 1  000  — 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  5001  76 

Orange  County  Red,  per  bag  . 1  1001  75 

Orange  County  Yellow,  per  bbl  . 1  0U@l  60 

Orange  County  White,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  6! 

Jersey  White,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  60 

Ka-,t->rn  whits,  per  bbl . 3  t0@3  60 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  00®  — 

Peas,  per  bag  .  50@1  00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  per  bushel  crate  .  25@  30 

Spinach.  Norfolk  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  orate .  76@1  03 

White,  per  barrel .  1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Yellow  crook,  per  bbl .  50@  76 

String  beans.  L.  1..  wax.  per  bag .  50®  60 

State  wax,  per  )6-bbl  basket .  60®  76 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box....  46®  60 

Jersey  per  box  .  25@  35 

Turnips.  Russian,  per  bbl .  50®  76 

White,  per  100  . 3  00@4  00 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  XXX . 26  @— 

XX  and  above . 25  @— 

X .  22  @23 

Michigan.  X  and  above . 20  @— 

No.  1 . 23  @24 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 42  @45 

Spring,  med . 38  @37 

Fall,  line . 33  @34 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring.  Northern. 40  @44 

Southern . 37  @42 

Fall  . 28  @33 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 37  @41 

Valley  . 31  @38 

Territory  Staple,  scoured  basis . 42  @60 

Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 20  @23 

Clothing . 19  @22 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22.911  oans  of  milk, 
168  oani  of  oondensed  milk  and  719  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.17  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


You  Often  Hear 

people  say  “there  are  others,”  but 
they  usually  add  “  we  know  Colum- 
bias  are  the  best.”  There  never  was 
a  truer  acknowledgment  of  Colum¬ 
bia  superiority.  At  t  h  e  present 
prices  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  join  the  army  of  Colum¬ 
bia  riders. 

1897  Columbia  Bicycles 


STANDARD  OF 
THE  WORLD 


$75  2 


all 
alike. 


1897  Hartfords  .  .  . 

Hartfords,  Pattern  2 .  . 

Hartfords,  Pattern  I  .  . 

Hartfords,  Patterns  5  and  6 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

If  Colnmbias  are  not  properly  represented 
in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 


Storrs  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

The  place  to  get  a  good  education  at  small  expense, 
$140  to  *160  per  year.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Ladies 
course  includes  Domestic  8clence  (cooking,  sewing, 
dres<-  making,  household  economy,  etc.)  and  Physical 
Cu'ture.  Courses  open  to  ail  in  English,  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Chemistry.  Botany.  Geology.  Entomol¬ 
ogy,  Veterinary  and  Mathematics.  Address 

B.  F.  KOON8,  Pres.,-  Storrs,  Conn. 


GARNER  &  CO., 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  ana  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1876. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  Sc  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Are  You 

willing  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  work  ?  If  so, 
we  want  you  to  represent  THE  RURAL  NEW 
YORKER  at  your  fair  this  year.  We  want  a 
hustler  at  every  fair  in  America  this  year.  This 
is  the  time;  now  speak  quick  before  the  other 
fellow  gets  the  appointment:! 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

APPLES  AS  COW  FOOD. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  asks  the  following  question  : 

“  Would  it  be  profitable  to  set  an  orchard  of 
good-bearing  and  loner-keeping  apples,  as,  for 
instance,  Ben  Davis,  which  iB  not  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  and  use  the  fruit  as  a  food  crop  to  store  for 
winter  feeding  milch  cows  ?”  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  apples  which  yield  heavily  and  keep  well, 
yet  which  do  not  sell  well  in  ordinary  seasons. 
From  your  experience,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
sense  in  this  man’s  proposition  ?  Would  it  be 
profitable  under  any  circumstances,  to  raise  a 
crop  of  Buch  apples  for  cow  feed  1 

Pretty  Rough  on  Ben  Davis. 

If  raising  apples  for  cows,  why  not 
raise  a  variety  good  enough  so  that  eat¬ 
ing  them  will  not  cause  their  teeth  to 
get  sore?  Mice  will  not  eat  Ben  Davis 
unless  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation. 
Why  force  cows  to  do  so  ?  Why  not 
choose  a  variety  just  as  productive,  and 
of  much  higher  feeding  value  ?  Nine 
years  out  of  ten,  apples  fit  for  cow  food, 
and  that  would  keep  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  will  sell  for  several  times  as  much 
as  they  are  worth  for  cow  food.  Even 
in  the  great  glut  of  last  year,  good 
apples  were  worth,  drawn  to  the  can¬ 
nery  or  evaporator,  at  least  $4  per  ton, 
while  the  feeding  tables  make  them 
worth  only  about  $3  as  compared  with 
corn  at  $20. 

Of  course,  with  the  small  apples  and 
less  valuable  sorts,  when  there  is  a  great 
glut,  it  is  better  to  feed  them  than  to 
let  them  rot  or  turn  them  into  cider  ; 
but  to  plant  an  orchard  with  the  object 
of  growing  stock  food,  is  another  thing, 
and  I  would  not  advise  it.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  build  a  silo  and  grow 
corn  to  fill  it,  and  sell  the  apples. 

On  page  191,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  an 
article  from  me  detailing  my  experience 
in  feeding  small  apples  to  breeding 
sows,  and  several  have  since  written  me 
asking  the  result  on  the  broods  of  pigs. 
One  man  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
“  was  sure  that  the  result  on  the  litters 
would  satisfy  us  that  so  many  apples 
and  so  little  dry  food  was  not  a  suitable 
ration  for  breeding  sows.”  All  the  sows 
have  farrowed,  and  the  average  number 
of  pigs  raised  to  the  sow,  was  over 
eight.  It  would  have  been  more  only 
that  two  sows  had  but  five  each,  and  an¬ 
other  had  but  six.  One  had  19,  but  as 
she  had  accommodations  for  only  12, 
and  no  other  with  the  small  litters  far¬ 
rowing  about  the  same  time,  we  had  to 
destroy  or  give  away  the  surplus.  We 
never  had  sows  do  better  or  raise  nicer 
pigs,  and  are  more  than  pleased  with 
the  experiment  of  wintering  sows  on 
apples.  J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Not  a  Satisfactory  Food. 

Apples  are  worth,  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses,  from  three  to  five  cents  per  bushel, 
if  fairly  ripe  and  fed  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities.  If  one  gets  continuously  a  good 
crop,  the  land  must  be  cared  for,  the 
trees  sprayed  and  trimmed  and  ferti¬ 
lized.  It  is  self  evident  that  even  the 
Ben  Davis  apple  cannot  be  profitably 
grown  and  used  as  cattle  food.  Profits 
are  not  secured  at  the  present  time  by 
doing  the  easy  things,  but  in  carrying 
on  those  which  are  difficult.  Far  better 
raise  some  variety  of  apple  adapted  to 
the  locality,  which  brings  a  good  price, 
and  fight  bugs  and  blights  to  the  bitter 
end.  For  instance,  friend  Willard  has 
a  large  crop  of  fine  gooseberries,  but  he 
had  to  fight  for  them.  It  is  said  that  he 
sprayed  them  five  times  in  one  day.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  has  a  good  crop  of 
high-priced  berries,  while  some  of  his 
neighbors  have  none,  neither  will  they 
have  any  next  year.  Some  of  these 
fruit  raisers  realize  this,  and  are  digging 
up  their  bushes.  They  may  plant  in 
their  stead  artichokes  or  Ben  Davis 
apple  trees. 

“  Have  we  ever  bad  any  experience 
in  feeding  apples  ?  ”  Yes,  we  have  tried 
feeding  them  several  times,  always  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  A  few  ripe  sweet 
apples  are  relished,  especially  by  horses 
and  colts,  and  when  fed  in  connection 


with  dry  food,  they  appear  to  act  as  an 
appetizer ;  but  when  fed  to  cows  or 
horses  in  quantities  sufficient  to  take 
the  place  of  other  foods,  their  effects  are 
not  beneficial.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Ensilage  is  Better. 

I  have  not  found  hard,  sour  winter 
apples  of  very  much  value  as  a  milk 
producer.  Without  making  a  careful 
test,  I  would  prefer  100  pounds  of  good 
corn  ensilage  to  a  bushel  of  such  apples. 
I  have  tried  feeding  apple  pomace,  which 
I  could  get  fresh  daily  during  the  cider¬ 
making  season,  but  after  a  trial,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  not  worth  hauling 
home.  Apples  might  be  worth  what  it 
would  cost  to  pick  them  up  if  fed  in 
connection  with  dry  food  ;  but  if  fed 
with  ensilage  or  other  succulent  food,  I 
would  hardly  consider  them  worth  hand¬ 
ling.  I  find  apples  better  for  pigs  than 
for  cattle. 

If  I  were  to  set  out  an  orchard  with 
that  end  in  view,  I  would  select  some 
sweet  variety;  but  in  my  opinion  either 
would  be  a  losing  operation.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  set  the  land  to  orcharding, 
I  would  select  the  best  market  varieties 
suited  to  that  locality.  It  would  cost 
no  more  for  the  stock-setting  and  after 
cultivation;  then  when  they  had  a  mar¬ 
ket  value,  I  would  sell  and  buy  other 
food  for  cows.  If  the  apples  were  to  be 
kept  any  length  of  time,  they  would 
have  to  be  hand-picked,  as  no  variety 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  will  keep 
for  any  great  length  of  time  if  shaken 
from  the  trees  and  roughly  handled. 
To  hand-pick  apples  and  store  in  the 
cellar,  costs  from  4  to  10  cents  per 
bushel,  according  to  the  yield,  height 
of  trees,  distance  to  be  hauled,  etc. 
Then  there  must  be  added  the  use  of 
land,  cost  of  setting,  care  until  they 
reach  a  bearing  age,  the  annual  trim¬ 
ming  and  cultivating.  This  would  bring 
the  cost,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  estimate, 
at  not  less  than  10  cents  per  bushel, 
averaging  one  year  with  another. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  l.  d.  gale. 


COWS  IN  DRY  WEATHER  AND  FLY 
TIME. 

In  a  certain  town,  there  are  two  farms, 
one  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  and 
the  other  on  the  south.  Both  farms 
have  daily  supplied  a  creamery  with  the 
milk  from  12  cows  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  pastures  on  each  farm,  in 
July  and*  August,  attain  about  the  same 
degree  of  barrenness ;  the  sun  shines 
with  equal  intensity  on  both,  the  rain 
fails  to  beat  upon  either  of  the  pastures 
or  on  the  cows,  and  the  latter  are  griev¬ 
ously  tormented  with  flies.  While  both 
herds  are  exposed  to  the  same  unpleas¬ 
ant  conditions  during  the  day,  there  is 
one  important  difference  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  after  they  are  gathered  into  the 
barns  at  night. 

Those  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
enter  a  gate  on  the  west  and  go  thence 
across  a  dry  barnyard  to  the  neatly 
whitewashed  stable  ;  there  they  find 
green  feed  and  grain  before  them.  At 
the  present  time,  this  feed  consists  of 
green  corn  and  35  cents’  worth  of  corn 
meal  per  day.  In  return  for  this  feed, 
these  cows  gave,  August  1,  1897,  234 
pounds  of  milk,  which  tested  4.5  per 
cent  fat.  making  a  total  of  10 %  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  This  was  worth,  at  that 
time,  14  cents  per  pound  and  amounts 
to  $1.47. 

When  the  cows  on  the  south-side  farm 
return  at  night,  they  are  given  no  green 
feed  or  grain  ;  the  mud  from  the  pond 
hole  in  which  they  have  been  standing 
all  day  is  only  partially  cleaned  from 
their  udders  and  flanks  at  milking  time, 
and  the  dirty,  switching  tail  of  the  cow 
makes  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  portion  of  which 
is  sure  to  get  into  the  milk.  The  lack 
of  whitewash  in  this  cow  stable,  together 
with  the  pond  hole  and  other  failures  to 
comply  with  printed  regulations  sup¬ 
plied  both  farms,  makes  at  this  creamery 
a  difference  of  four  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  the  grade  of  milk  supplied  by 
this  south-side  farm  and  that  from  the 


north  side  of  the  road.  But  if  the  same 
price  of  14  cents  per  pound  of  butter 
fat  is  paid  both  lots  of  cows  for  their 
milk,  their  reward  is  not  the  same  per 
cow  as  that  received  from  the  north-side 
cows.  On  this  particular  day,  these  12 
south  side  cows  gave  171  pounds  of  milk, 
which  tested  4.3  per  cent  fat,  making  a 
total  of  7.4  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  this 
at  14  cents  per  pound  amounts  to  $1  03. 
The  south-side  cows  were  not  fed  any¬ 
thing  when  brought  to  the  barn,  but 
milked  and  left  by  the  barn  side  to 
wander  or  to  wonder  why  their  milk  had 
fallen  off  42  pounds  in  a  week,  and  their 
neighbors  only  24  pounds. 

The  12  cows  on  the  north  farm  were 
given  green  feed  and  grain  each  day, 
and  their  milk  amounts  to  enough  to 
pay  their  owner  $1  47,  which  is  44  cents 
more  per  day  than  the  other  man  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  same  number  of  cows 
kept  on  dry  pasture  only,  in  dry  weather 
and  fly  time.  e.  h.  farrington. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Creamery. 

CREAM  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

At  the  present  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  city  dairy  supplies,  no  product 
will  allow  of  as  much  improvement  as 
the  cream  supply,  for  consumption 
in  private  families  as  well  as  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes.  The  Medical  Record, 
Volume  52,  No.  5  (July  31),  under  the 
heading  of  General  Medicine,  has  a  very 
able  article  by  Dr.  Huddleston,  which  is 
an  extract  of  his  carefully  prepared 
treatise  upon  The  Consumption  of  Cream 
and  a  Consideration  of  Establishing  a 
Standard,  which  was  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Medical  So¬ 
ciety.  From  this  article,  we  can  justly 
infer  that  the  medical  men  of  the  Metrop¬ 
olis  are  demanding  a  cream  which  shall 
be  strictly  uniform  as  to  the  percentage 
of  butter  fats  contained  therein,  as  well 
as  its  being  of  a  standard  age  and  of 
superior  flavor. 

The  cream  now  obtained  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  depots  varies  in  the  amount 
of  butter  fats  contained  therein,  the 
amount  averaging  from  10  to  50  percent. 
A  cream  containing  30  percent  of  butter 
fat  is  considered  as  rich  cream,  and  can 
be  used  for  whipping  purposes.  The 
Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  which  has  made  a 
specialty  of  supplying  cream  to  New 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


'iTT'  GUARANTEES 

Endurance 

Condition  And  I 

Strength  «  «  « 

“Vour  money’s  mortb  or  Vour 
money  BacR” 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 

SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS  catalog  of  Feed 

Mills.  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters,  Silo  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Miff.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “Alpha”  and  "  Baby”  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  Ail  Styles— Sizes. 
Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Bend  for  Catalogue. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Get  a  Separator. 

Over  500  Safety  Hand  Separators  have 
been  put  in  the  dairies 
surrounding  Nashua, 
la.,  this  season,  and 
every  one  of  them  is 
increasing  the  dairy 
farmer’s  profit  at 
least  25  per  cent.  They 
save  labor,  and  they 
greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  the  butter, 
resulting  in  higher 
prices  as  well  as  increased  quantity. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Calvanized  Steel 

Pumping 


N 


Write 

□  what  you 

^  wantandour* 
Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue— FREE. 

POWER  MILLS 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
)  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back- 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 

|  Corn  Buskers,  Corn  Sliellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
1  Loaders— full  lino  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 


APPLETON 

27  Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO.^ 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  Water  automatically  by 
Water  Power.  Place  this  engine  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply, 
and  it  will  deliver  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  water  SO 
feet  high  for  every  foot 
of  fall. 

WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  ATTENTION, 


Power  Specialty  Co.,  12(1  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 

for  yourself  and  make  money  drilling  wells, 
People  must  have  water,  and  will  always  pay 
k  liberally  for  good  service  of  this  kind.  For  all 
kinds  of  drilling  -water,  gas  oroil  you  will 
find  STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINES 
■  to  be  the  most  rapid  and  most  durable 
[made.  Are  mode  on  new  and  improved 
lines,  and  embody  in  theirconstruc- 
l  tion  the  best  material  and  work- 
1  manship  procurable.  Either  steam 
|  or  horse  power,  and  made  in  9  sizes. 
•  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

Catalog  free  on  application.  AKItOM,  0.  or  ST.  LOl'IS,  Bo. 


CJUnIr? 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
press  co.,  _ 

118  W,  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N 


American 
Cider  Mill. 

With  Double  Crank,  Adjust¬ 
able  Rollers  and  Feed  Regu¬ 
lator.  Send  fur  Catalogue. 

A.  B  FARQUHAR CO., Limit’d 

YORK,  PA. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  lOhrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  k  PRESS  CO,, 

FULTON,  Oswego  Co  ,  N.Y. 


IF  YOU  IRE  LOOKING  FOR  IN  ENSILAGE  OUTFIT 

for  the  LEAST  money  without  regard  to  QUALITY,  we  are  not  “in  it”.  But  if  you  want  a 
THOROUGHBRED  outfit,  at  a  reasonable  price,  guaranteed  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
buy  a  ROSS.  Our  1897  machines  are  without  an  equal  in  any  point  or  particular.  Strictly  up-to- 

date.  Write  for  catalogue.  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED. ) 

Cream  for  New  York  City. 

York  City,  furnish  a  light  grade  of 
cream  to  fancy  pastry  makers  of  about 
20  per  cent  fat.  the  cream  for  this  use 
beiDg  particularly  of  a  superior  flavor. 
The  general  grade  of  cream  for  family 
use  is  termed  the  X  cream.  It  is  used 
for  whipping  purposes,  and  contains 
about  40  per  cent  of  butter  fats.  This 
company  also  supplies  a  grade  of  cream 
called  XX,  which  contains  about  50  per 
cent  fat,  and  sells  at  the  advanced  price 
of  60  cents  per  quart.  In  response  to  the 
demand  for  a  quality  of  cream  which 
should  keep  its  flavor  for  some  time, 
and  remain  fresh  during  heated  terms, 
this  company  has,  by  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  devised  a  process  of  its  own,  by 
which  these  results  are  obtained,  and 
have  put  on  the  market  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  their  New  Process  cream,  which 
has  about  40  per  cent  of  butter  fats. 

The  family  trade  of  New  York  de¬ 
mands  a  separator  cream.  The  deep 
cold-setting  system  is  not  used  by  cream¬ 
ery  men,  since  the  time  required  to  raise 
the  cream,  transportation,  and  market¬ 
ing  renders  it  almost  unfit  for  use.  It 
will  not  keep  so  long  as  the  separator 
cream,  but  there  are  a  few  people  who 
prefer  it  on  account  of  its  supposed  dif¬ 
ferent  flavor.  Many  candy  makers  pre¬ 
fer  the  deep  cold-setting  process,  as  they 
believe  the  cream  to  have  a  superior 
flavor,  and  claim  that  the  “grain”  of 
the  cream,  as  they  call  it,  is  better,  that 
it  mixes  more  uniformly,  and  gives  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction.  Mr.  Dean,  the  well- 
known  baker  of  Broadway,  who  supplied 
the  Whitney-Vanderbilt  wedding,  the 
Bradley-Martin  ball,  and  similar  grand 
events,  says  that  he  would  use  no  other 
than  the  deep  Cooley  cream,  while 
Huyler,  the  candy  man,  uses  the  sepa¬ 
rator  cream.  Both  are  firms  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank,  and  each  thinks  his  products 
the  best  ever  made. 

Few  of  the  farmers  appreciate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  careful  feeding  upon  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  flavors  as  well  as  the  keeping 
qualities  of  cream,  and  this  is  where 
they  can  help  develop  a  better  product. 

E  NELSON  EHKHABT. 


FEEDING  THE  YOUNG  PULLET. 

WHEN  SHOULD  SHE  BEGIN  TO  LAY  ? 

I  have  never  been  able  to  tell,  with 
certainty,  at  what  age  to  expect  pullets 
to  begin  to  lay.  Something  depends 
upon  breed,  undoubtedly,  something 
upon  the  time  of  year  they  are  hatched, 
and  more  upon  how  they  are  fed  and 
cared  for.  I  have  known  a  Leghorn 
pullet  to  lay  at  less  than  four  months 
old,  and  have  had  others  that  did  not 
lay  till  eight  months.  Minorcas  take 
more  time  with  me  than  Leghorns,  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  still  more. 

I  have  been  a  close  student  of  this 
question  of  the  development  of  a  chicken 
and  the  production  of  an  egg,  from  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point,  for  several  years,  hoping  to  find  a 
ration  which  will  give  uniformly  good 
results  in  the  hands  of  hired  help  who 
would  follow  plain  directions.  It  has 
been  the  hardest  problem  for  me  which 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  solve  since 
the  day  I  started  out  with  primer  and 
short  pants  for  the  district  school  two 
miles  away.  I  have  figured  it  out  some¬ 
thing  like  this  : 

The  realm  of  matter  is  composed  of 
about  70  primary  or  chemical  elements. 
Of  these,  about  14  go  to  make  up  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  A 
subtle  principle  which  we  call  life,  is 
present  in  every  fruitful  seed,  fertile 
egg  and  embryo  animal,  which,  if  given 
the  proper  conditions,  will  gather  to  it¬ 
self  enough  of  these  14  primary  elements 
of  matter,  and  combine  them  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  form  a  complete  specimen  of 
its  kind,  and,  taking  the  male  and  female 
together,  to  perpetuate  its  species.  In 
the  case  of  the  fertile  egg,  the  first  con¬ 
dition  or  requirement  is  heat.  Supply 
the  proper  degree  of  heat,  and  the  life 


principle  within  the  egg  begins  to 
gather  to  itself  the  elements  of  matter 
which  Nature  has  placed  within  the 
shell  of  the  egg.  At  the  end  of  about 
20  days,  we  have  a  chick  with  sufficient 
strength  to  burst  its  prison  walls  and 
come  forth  to  the  battle  of  life.  Its 
next  requirement  is  oxygen  ;  as  soon  as 
respiration  begins,  it  must  have  oxygen 
to  unite  with  the  carbon  within  its 
system  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fire  of 
life  begun  in  weakness.  It  can  get  part 
of  the  heat  necessary  to  sustain  its  life 
in  this  way,  but  it  must  flee  often  to  the 
shelter  of  its  mother’s  wing  for  addi¬ 
tional  warmth. 

As  it  increases  in  size  and  strength,  it 
depends  less  and  less  upon  the  heat  from 
its  mother’s  body  till,  at  about  six 
weeks  of  age,  it  can  go  it  alone,  if  it  have 
proper  shelter  from  storm  and  cold.  Its 
next  requirement  is  food  and  drink. 
These  must  contain  the  same  14  elements 
of  matter  which  it  found  within  the 
shell.  Nine  of  these  seem  to  be  required 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  are  usually 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  all  or¬ 
dinary  food,  viz.,  sulphur,  chlorine,  iron, 
silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
manganese  and  phosphorus.  The  re¬ 
maining  five  are  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
calcium,  nitrogen  and  carbon. 

Of  these,  the  chick  can  get  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  oxygen  every  time  it  draws  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  and  of  hydrogen 
every  time  it  takes  a  drink  of  water,  so 
we  need  not  worry  about  supplying 
them  in  the  food.  The  third  one,  cal¬ 
cium,  he  seems  to  be  able  to  get  from 
crushed  bones  or  oyster  shells,  and  if 
we  keep  a  supply  constantly  within  his 
reach,  we  need  not  worry  about  supply¬ 
ing  it  in  the  food.  We  now  have  the 
food  supply  narrowed  down  to  the  two 
elements,  nitrogen  and  carbon.  If  we 
supply  these  two  elements  in  the  food 
in  digestible  form  and  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  the  vital  functions  can  go  on  to 
best  advantage,  and  the  development  of 
the  chick  will  be  normal  and  healthy. 
If  we  give  an  insufficient  supply  of  any 
of  the  elements  needed,  development  is 
checked.  If  we  give  an  excess  of  car¬ 
bon  in  the  food,  the  chick  has  the  power 
of  storing  up  part  of  it  in  its  body  for 
a  future  time  of  need,  in  the  shape  of 
surplus  fat  ;  but  it  is  not  a  normal  con¬ 
dition  and  the  extra  fat  is  in  the  way. 
I  know  of  no  such  provision  of  Nature 
for  storing  up  surplus  nitrogen,  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  quickly  clogs  up  the  sys¬ 
tem,  poisons  the  blood,  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  many  of  the  ills  of  life,  whether 
of  chick  or  child. 

As  soon  as  the  pullet  is  sufficiently 
developed,  part  of  the  matter  contained 
in  the  food  goes  to  produce  an  egg  in 
the  effort  of  life  to  perpetuate  its  species. 
If  she  have  comfortable  shelter,  and  a 
well-balanced  ration  of  food,  with  pure 
air  and  water  and  bones  or  oyster  shells, 
she  will  lay  all  the  eggs  of  which  her 
individual  life  is  capable.  If  her  ration 
is  not  well  balanced,  or  if  any  of  the 
other  requirements  are  wanting  she 
cannot  do  her  best. 

To  illustrate  :  The  Deacon  has  plenty 
of  maple  trees  and  a  good  evaporating 
pan.  His  man,  Mike,  knows  how  to  use 
it,  and  can  make  50  pounds  of  sugar  a 
day.  If  the  Deacon  sets  Mike  to  making 
sugar  in  the  morning,  what  are  his  chief 
requirements  ?  Sap  to  keep  the  pan 
filled  and  wood  to  keep  the  fire  burning. 
If  the  Deacon  give  him  only  half  enough 
wood  or  half  enough  sap  to  make  50 
pounds  of  sugar,  he  can  go  out  and 
gather  more  wood  or  more  sap  as  the 
case  may  be.  Just  so  the  hen  at  liberty 
goes  out  and  searches  for  what  we  fail 
to  give  her  in  her  food.  Now  let  the 
Deacon  lock  Mike  in  the  sugar-house 
with  the  evaporating  pan,  and  we  have 
a  good  illustration  of  a  hen  shut  up  in  a 
pen,  or  in  winter  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  Unless  the  Deacon 
passes  in  the  wood  and  sap  in  the  right 
proportion  and  quantity,  Mike  cannot 
pass  out  his  50  pounds  of  sugar  at  night. 
Remember  that  the  sugar-house  is  small, 
and  has  storage  room  for  only  enough 


sap  and  wood  to  last  a  few  hours  at  a  1 
time.  Also,  that  the  hen’s  crop  will 
hold  only  food  enough  to  last  a  few  J 
hours  at  once. 

If  the  Deacon  keeps  on  bringing  wood 
when  Mike  needs  sap,  his  sugar  is  likely 
to  scorch.  He  may  pile  up  a  little  of 
the  extra  wood,  but  it  will  only  be  in 
his  way,  like  the  surplus  fat  on  a  hen’s 
body.  If  he  keeps  on  bringing  sap  when 
Mike  needs  wood,  the  pan  will  soon  run 
over  and  quench  his  fire.  If,  however, 
the  Deacon  brings  the  wood  and  sap  in 
just  the  right  proportions  and  in  abund¬ 
ance,  Mike  can  make  his  50  pounds  of 
sugar  a  day  just  as  easily  as  if  the  door 
were  not  locked. 

If  corn  contains  an  excess  of  carbon 
for  a  hen’s  regular  needs,  then  it  is 
poor  policy  to  give  a  hen  a  full  meal  of 
corn  at  any  time,  as  some  of  her  func¬ 
tions  must  wait  for  nitrogen  while  the 
corn  is  being  disposed  of.  If  wheat 
bran  or  lean  meat  contains  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  for  her  regular  needs,  then  it 
is  poor  policy  to  give  her  a  full  meal  of 
wheat  bran  or  lean  meat  at  any  time, 
for  similar  reasons.  There  is  a  firm  of 
feed  dealers  here  in  Middletown  which 
recognizes  this  principle  of  feeding,  and 
is  putting  out  what  they  claim  is  a 
balanced  ration  or  complete  food  for 
laying  hens  and  growing  chickens,  with 
directions  to  give  them  all  they  will  eat 
all  the  time.  In  order  to  make  a  test,  I 
took  those  chicks  mentioned  on  page  510 
as  being  hatched  under  a  brooder,  and 
have  never  fed  them  anything  else  since 
the  day  they  were  hatched.  I  have  tried 
to  keep  it  lying  constantly  before  them. 
Horrors,  you  say  ;  that*is  revolutionary  ! 
You  will  certainly  get  them  too  fat 
Theories  must  always  give  way  to  facts. 

I  got  11  pullets  from  the  first  lot.  They 
were  hatched  March  5  and  6,  and  the 
fact  is  that,  on  July  22,  they  laid  two 
eggs  and  have  been  gaining  ever  since, 
till  yesterday  (August  10)  they  laid  eight 
eggs.  Another  lot  hatched  later  seem 
to  be  developing  equally  fast.  Leghorn 
cockerels  with  the  same  treatment 
weighed  three  pounds  at  three  months 
old.  As  to  injuring  a  pullet  by  forcing 
her  into  early  laying,  I  should  say  most 
decidedly,  no.  She  is  more  likely  to  be 
injured  by  being  held  back. 

o.  w.  MAPE8. 


Every  year.  Bronchitis,  under  the  mistaken  name 
ot  Consumption,  sweeps  thousands  of  people  to  a 
premature  grave.  Dr.  D  Jayne’s  Expectorant  nearly 
always  cures  this  form  of  disease. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernsevs  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average.  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

EliliEKSIilB  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINBCLIFF.  N.  Y. 


It  is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  it  is 
LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 

Willswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

A  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RC  tUlNMnV  )  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
•  I  ■  Onnnnun,  ^  Farm.Edgeworth.P.F.W.AC.R.K 


HAMFSHIRES  ! 

A  choice  lot  of  yearlings  and  lambs  of  both 
sexes  for  sale.  All  stock  registered  and  guaran¬ 
teed  just  as  represented. 

W.  A.  BASSETT,  Farmer,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Q  A I  F ' Choice  SHROPSHI RES— both  sexes, 
1  UU  vlrtLU  ail  ages.  Apply  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Supt., 
Wa-wa-nund,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now. ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars 
Chester  2nd  8017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7369 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
8end  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Chapman’s  Cheshiresj:H?;,B 

C.  E  Chapman.  Pekuville.  N.  y.; 

Dear  Sir— ”1  can  not  say  too  much  In  favor  of 
t  he  pigs.  1  never  had  pigs  keep  so  easy  or  grow  so 
fast  The  boar  is  the  finest  I  ever  owned,  and  the 
sow  is  a  beautv.  I  am  going  to  exhibit  them  at  our 
fairs.  I  shall  send  you  more  money  for  them  than  you 
charged,  and  buy  another  one  this  fall.”— H  T.  L., 
Brigh'on.  Canada.  A  few  tine  pigs  now  re»dy. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


Two  Poland -China  Sows 

bred  for  fall  farrow,  for  sale  at  $15  each  A  bargain. 
F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  2t0  Selected  Pekin  Ducks:  must  be  sold.  Prices 
cut  in  two.  Ground  meat,  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.J 


HEALTHY  FARM-RAISED  FOWLS. 

Barred  P.  Rock  Hens  $1  each;  Indian  Game  Cocks, 
$2  60  each;  Indian  Game  and  P  Rock  cross, Cockerels 
and  Pullets,  $1  each;  trio.  $2.60:  six.  $4. 

P.  G.  DOUGLAS,  Oakton,  Va. 


I"r  DON’T  PAY 

to  keep  liens  and  lice  in  the  hhiiiocoop.V  ou 
can  separate  them  with  LAMBERT’S 
-  DEATH  TO  LICE,  a  cheap  and  effective 
remedy  for  all  poultry  vermin.  It  soon 
r  turns  loss  to  profit  and  saves  poultry  keepers 
many  times  the  cost.  Catalogue  Free. 
Sample  box  10  cents  postpaid.  100  ozs.  by  express,  $1.00. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  B0X307  APPONAUC,  R.  I. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodohucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphlde  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 
EDWARD  R.  TAVLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cara 


The  Safe.t,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  ot 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 

will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes.  Cuts,  Sores, 
Thrush,  &c..  while  atwork?  You  make  no 
mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba¬ 
ny,  N.  Y..  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail. 
Circulars  free. 


BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE, 

is  a  sure  cure  for  Collar) 
and  Harness  Gal  ls.Cuts.v 
Scratches.  Grease  Hoel.f 
Speed  Cracks  in  horses./ 
Guarantee  a  cureund  no) 
loss  of  horse’s  service.) 
Equally  good  for  Sore) 
or  Chapped  Teats  on) 
cows.  Send  lOo  and  geq 
,  -  -  _  enough  to  cure  1  horse.j 


POULTRY  LECTURES 

Up-to-date  information  on  Utility  Branches  of  the 
Industry.  SAMUEL  CUSHMAN  (formerly  with  R  I. 
Experiment  Station),  PAWTUCKET,  R.  1. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

ESTABLISHED  AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY .  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

By  Chapter  163,  Laws  of  1891. 

The  best  equipment  for  sclentillc  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates. 
Most  varied  practice  for  students  In  the  free  clinics. 
Regular  graded  course  three  yoars  of  nine  months 
each  Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and 
graduation.  Entrance  by  Regents’  ”  Veterinary 
Student  Certlffcate,”  or  by  examination  September 
14,  1897.  Instruction  begins  September  23.  1897. 

Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  .Students. 

For  e>  tended  announcement  address 
Prof.  JAMES  LAW.  JF.  It.  C.  V,  S.,  Director. 


stop™  HOGS  '  ' ROOTING! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine  Hog 
Ringer  and  Rings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores,  or  we  will 
send  by  mail,  one  Double  Ringer  and  10O  Rings  ou  receipt  of 
75  cents  in  stamps.  Address  II  KESON  IIKIh,  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


PROSPECTIVE  PURCHASERS 


are  informed  that  we  have  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  instructions  to  sell 
Percherons,  Shetland  P  o  nie  s, 
Jerseys,  Jersey  tirades,  Normandie,  s ,  Ilolsteins,  Short-horns  and  South- Downs.  We  will 
take  pleasure  also  in  purchasing  any  other  animals  you  may  require  on  your  farm. 

AMERICAN  LIVESTOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City, 
Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Humorous. 

Though  as  vehicles  of  pleasure 
Bicycles  all  are  fiDe  and,  fleet, 

As  a  vehicle  of  courtship 
The  old  top  buggy  can’t  be  beat. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

Tkaches  :  “Freddy,  how  is  the  earth 
divided?”  Freddy:  “Between  them 
that’s  got  it  and  them  that  wants  it.” — 

Credit  Lost. 

“  flow  old  are  you,  little  girl  ?  ”  asked 
the  kind  lady  of  a  three-year-old.  “  I’s 
not  old  at  all,”  was  the  reply.  “  l’s  most 
new.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Mistress  :  “  What  in  the  world  are 
you  putting  ashes  on  the  floor  for, 
Bridget?”  Bridget:  “  Shure,  Ma’am, 
an’  didn’t  yez  say  to  doost  the  parlor  ?  ” 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

Husband  (groaning):  “  The  rheuma¬ 
tism  in  my  leg  is  coming  again.  Wife 
(with  sympathy):  “Oh,  I’m  sorry,  John! 
I  wanted  to  do  some  shopping  to-day, 
and  that  is  a  sure  sign  of  rain.” — Tit-Bits 

Little  Dot  had  just  been  to  the  den¬ 
tist,  and  she  looked  very  serious,  indeed. 
“Mamma,”  she  said,  presently,  “do  they 
call  that  man  a  dentist  because  he  puts 
dents  in  your  teeth  ?  ” —  Washington 


MANURE  VALUE 


depends  very  largely  upon  its  being 
properly  pulverized  and  evenly  spread. 


This  can  be  done  quicker,  cheaper  and  with 
more  certainly  of  good  results  with  the 


KEMP  ^TeadEer 

than  by  any  means  known.  Spreads  any  kind  of 
manure  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.  It 
saves  all  waste  from  “bunchy  spreading,”  makes  the 
manure  go  farther.  1  6  YEARS  on  the  MARKET. 
Largest  and  oldest  makers  of  Manure  Spreaders 
in  the  world.  Send  for  1897  CATALOGUE— FREE. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.CO  «  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  COMPANY, 

Agents  Wanted.  SAGINAW,  MICH. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Corn  Harvesters 

will  out  your  corn  quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than  it 
nd  i - 


can  be  done  by  hand  or  with 


You  can't 
afford  to 
be  with¬ 
out  it  at 
the  price. 


other  machine, 

If-binder. 

iy 

Safe.  Saves  its 
Cost  many  times 
Each  Season. 


Write  for  C 
logue  and  prices 

to-day.  We  want  to  sell  one  in  your 
neighborhood.  The  Foos  Mfg  Co.  Springfield,  0. 


SAWMILLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Rack,  Back  motion  of  Carriages  times  as  fast 
asanyotberin  tbemarket,  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  Brent  snving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  In  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellcrs,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 
BENCH  «fc  DROMGOLD.  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 


steel  frame  with  safety  guards,  for 
0  j  A  delivered  at  your  r.  r.  station. 

V**TJ  ADDRESS 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  DTICA,  S.Y. 


theFARQUHAR 


VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  economical,  lightest  draught, 
waste*  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
_ for  market.  Send  for  catalogues, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Capital. 

A  Natural  Inference  :  “  Did  you 
hear  what  Whimpton’s  little  boy  said 
when  they  showed  him  the  twins  ?  ” 
“  No  ;  what  was  it  ?  ”  “  He  said  :  ‘  There! 
Mamma’s  been  gettin’  bargains  again.’” 
— Tit-Bits. 

Attorney'  (sternly):  “  The  witness  will 
please  state  if  the  prisoner  was  in  the 
habit  of  whistling  when  alone  ?  ”  Wit¬ 
ness:  “  I  don’t  know.  I  was  never  with 
the  prisoner  when  he  was  alone.” — 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

Flabson  :  “  If  you  had  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  what  would  you  do  ?  ”  Joggins  : 
“Oh,  I’d  probably  spend  my  time  going 
around  telling  everybody  how  happy  I 
was  when  I  was  poor  and  had  my 
health.” — Roxbury  Gazette. 

Youthful  Gallantry'. — Papa  :  “  How 
did  you  get  your  clothes  so  terribly 
torn?”  Tommy:  “  Tryin’  to  keep  a 
little  boy  from  bein’  licked.”  Papa : 
“  That  was  a  brave  deed.  Who  was  the 
boy  ?  ”  Tommy  :  “  Me.” — Credit  Lost. 

As  the  doctor  entered  the  insane  ward 
one  of  the  patients,  who  was  formerly 
employed  on  a  London  comic  paper, 
giggled.  “I  say,  Bill,”  he  whispered  to 
his  nearest  neighbor.  “  Well,  say  on  !  ’ 
replied  the  other,  surlily.  “  Have  you 
got  a  vote  ?  ”  “  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ”  And 
the  former  Londoner  replied  loudly : 
“  Because  here  comes  the  ward  healer.” 
All  within  hearing  had  some  more  bad 
attacks. — Puck. 
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A  VISIT  TO  SIR  JOHN  B.  LAWES. 

I’ROF.  C.  S.  PLUMB  AT  ROTHAMSTED. 

Something  About  the  Experiments, 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  have,  for  a  long 
time,  known  something  of  Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  has  for  over  50  years  maintained,  at  private 
expense,  at  Harpenden,  what  is  now  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  experiment  stations  in  the  world.  Sir  John 
has  favored  The  R,  N.-Y.  with  many  contributions 
during  the  past  20  years,  while  it  has  made  frequent 
references  during  those  years  to  the  Rothamsted  ex¬ 
periments.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  recently  to  visit 
Rothamsted  and  see  the  work  there  in  progress,  and  I 
have  thought  that  some  facts  concerning  it  might  be 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

Harpenden  lies  27  miles  northeast  of  London,  in  a 
pretty,  undulating  country,  which  is  largely  devoted 
to  meadows  and  growing  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  mangels  and  turnips.  The  estate  of 
Rothamsted  has  its  main  entrance  right 
at  the  village,  and  a  walk  of  20  minutes 
from  the  railway  station,  largely  up  a 
beautiful  drive,  with  fine  shade  trees 
here  and  there,  brings  one  to  the  home 
of  Sir  John,  which  has  been  the  family 
residence  for  generations.  I  use  the 
term  Sir  John,  because,  in  common  with 
English  custom,  since  being  knighted  by 
the  Queen,  it  is  the  proper  method  of  ad¬ 
dressing  him.  The  family  residence  is 
a  large,  unpretentious  one,  containing 
many  rooms,  I  judge,  which  would  be  of 
much  interest  to  American  farmers  in 
their  size,  age  and  general  appearance. 

The  rooms  I  saw  are  all  heavily  finished 
with  oak,  darkened  with  age,  and  the 
walls  are  hung  with  numerous  paintings 
and  portraits,  and  of  a  class  only  found 
in  old  mansions. 

After  being  cordially  received  by  Sir 
John,  with  him,  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
experiment  fields.  Rothamsted,  from 
what  I  could  learn,  embraces  about  1,000 
acres.  Most  of  this  is  in  meadow  and 
pasture,  and  some  of  the  experiment 
fields  are  located  in  widely  separated 
places.  The  soil  at  the  surface  was  a 
sort  of  clay  loam  on  which  were  scat¬ 
tered  many  small  broken  flint  stones  of 
the  general  size  of  an  egg  or  smaller, 
stones  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen  in 
America.  After  going  down  through 
this  soil  for,  perhaps,  10  feet,  if  I  re¬ 
member  correctly,  a  very  deep  layer  of 
white  chalk  is  reached. 

The  great  importance  of  Rothamsted 
field  experiments,  is  in  their  permanent 
character.  Sir  John  said  to  me  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  feature,  “We  never  change 
anything.”  And  so  Broadbalk  Field  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  in  wheat  experiments  for  53  years  ;  Hoos 
Field  in  barley  for  45,  leguminous  crops  for  48,  pota¬ 
toes  for  21,  and  wheat  for  45  years,  while  Aydell  Field 
has  maintained  a  four-course  rotation  with  turnips, 
barley,  beans  and  wheat  for  48  years.  In  going  over 
the  experiments,  one  is  impressed  with  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  nitrates  as  sources  of  plant  food.  We 
saw  the  wheat  and  barley  just  before  harvesting 
time  ;  and  the  same  lesson  ran  through  it  all.  The 
plant  must  have  nitrogen. 

We  first  visited  Broadbalk  Field.  Here  were  20 
plots  that  had  continuously  grown  wheat  for  53  years. 
About  11  acres  are  devoted  to  them,  most  of  the  plots 
being  one-half  acre  in  size,  but  with  several  of  three- 
tenths  and  one  of  one-sixth  acre.  There  was  a  strik¬ 
ing  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plots.  The 
unmanured  ones,  of  course,  showed  the  smallest, 


17.  During  the  past  44  years,  the  plot  receiving  no 
extra  nitrogen  has  averaged  a  yield  of  15  ^  bushels  of 
grain  per  acre,  while  the  other  has  averaged  30k£  bush¬ 
els,  nearly  twice  as  much.  As  the  yield  where  nitro¬ 
gen  is  not  added,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  plot  5, 
it  would  seem  that  the  crop  entirely  exhausts  the  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  supplied  each  year. 

On  Hoos  Field,  with  barley,  practically  the  same 
character  of  results  ensues  through  the  different  com¬ 
binations,  although  not  so  much  nitrogen  is  supplied 
to  the  crop.  Interesting  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  48  years  with  leguminous  crops.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  grow  Red  clover  at  Rothamsted  as 
a  farm  crop  on  the  same  land  continuously.  After 
the  first  few  years,  no  real  crop  has  been  obtained. 
It  had  been  sown  12  times  in  29  years,  and  out  of  the 
last  ten  times,  have  failed  eight.  It  is  interesting  and 
important  to  note  that,  on  this  same  land  where  a  crop 
of  Red  clover  will  not  grow,  the  other 
legumes  will  find  an  abundance  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  grow  luxuriantly.  Red  clover, 
when  it  would  grow,  could  only  find  22 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  five  years 
of  crop.  The  small  White  clover,  on  the 
same  land,  has  been  able  to  secure,  in 
six  years  of  crop,  47  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  ;  the  vetch,  an  average  of  75 
pounds  for  over  14  years  ;  while  Sir  John 
specially  called  our  attention  to  the 
robust  growth  of  the  Bokhara  clover, 
which,  for  11  years,  has  averaged  64 
pounds  per  annum.  Alfalfa,  for  over  12 
years,  has  secured  from  this  soil  an  aver¬ 
age  of  160  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
In  other  words,  says  Sir  John,  “  When 
various  other  leguminous  plants  were 
sown  where  Red  clover  had  failed,  they 
grew  luxuriantly,  and  yielded  much 
larger,  and  in  some  cases,  very  large 
amounts  of  nitrogen.  The  surface  soils 
also  gained  rather  than  lost  nitrogen.” 

The  experiments  on  permanent  grass 
land  I  unfortunately  did  not  see,  owing 
to  the  limited  time  at  my  command  ;  yet 
these  experiments  simply  show  the  great 
importance  of  supplying  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  to  secure  the  best  results. 

There  is  much  of  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  to  see  at  Rothamsted.  Besides  the 
home  of  Sir  John,  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  as 
the  important  co-worker  with  Sir  John 
for  over  50  years,  also  has  a  residence  on 
the  estate,  and  besides  these,  there  is  a 
small  buildiug  for  keeping  samples  of 
the  crops  harvested  each  year,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  set  of  unpretentious 
farm  buildings.  England  is  a  great  ale 
or  beer  drinking  country,  and  the  people 
generally  patronize  the  tavern  bar  to  an 
extent  Americans  who  have  not  been 
abroad  can  little  realize.  The  farm  laborer  here 
drinks  away  each  year  a  good  percentage  of  his  little 
earnings.  In  order  to  keep  his  laborers  away  from 
public  inns  as  much  as  possible,  Sir  John  erected  a 
small  building  on  his  estate,  near  the  village,  where 
the  men  could  get  their  beer,  instead  of  hanging  about 
the  village.  Then  about  this,  he  has  given  quite  a 
considerable  area  of  land  to  the  villagers,  for  garden 
purposes.  Each  person  who  desires,  here  has  the  free 
privilege  of  possessing  a  small  garden,  in  which  he 
may  grow  his  family  vegetables.  This  is  one  way  Sir 
John  shows  his  interest  in  the  English  farm  laborers 
at  Harpenden.  The  idea  of  a  barroom  on  his  estate 
did  not  meet  with  favor  among  some,  but  he  said  to 
me  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  any  one  should  object, 
so  long  as  social  clubs  were  accorded  the  privilege, 
while  his  plan  was  simply  to  minimize  and  control 
the  saloon  question  as  much  as  possible  where  it 


shortest  plants.  Where  superphosphate  and  sulphates 
of  potash,  soda  and  magnesia  were  used,  the  yield 
was  a  little  better.  This  is  known  as  plot  5.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  plot  are  five  others,  each  of  which  receives 
the  same  mineral  manure  as  5,  but  with  gradually  in¬ 
creased  addition  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  ammonium  salts.  Plot  6  received  43  pounds, 
plot  7,  86,  and  plot  8,  129  pounds  of  nitrogen,  each  in 
the  form  of  ammonium  salts.  The  result  of  this  com¬ 
bination  shows  a  gradual  development  in  height  of 
straw,  thickness  of  plant,  growth  and  yield  of  grain, 
in  favor  of  increased  nitrogen  application.  These 
figures  show  the  average  yield  of  gram  for  44  years  : 

Plot  Yield,  bushels. 

3-4.  Unmanured .  13^ 

5.  Superphosphate  and  sulp.  potash,  soda  and  magnesia..  15 

6.  Same  as  5Xammonium  salts=43  pounds  of  nitrogen 24t4 

7.  Same  as  5Xammonium  salts=86  pounds  of  nitrogen 33VA 

8.  Same  as  5Xatnmonium  salts=129  pounds  of  nitrogen.  .  36!4 

2B  Farm  yard  manure,  14  tons  per  acre .  35 


SIR  JOHN  B.  LAWES.  From  a  Photograph  Taken  in  1889.  Fig.  238. 

I  have  added  2  B.  as  showing  the  great  influence  of 
stable  manure,  results  quite  in  accordance  with  those 
we  have  secured  in  similar  experiments  conducted  at 
the  Indiana  Station,  on  wheat,  for  a  long  term  of 
years  in  succession,  on  quite  different  soil  from  that 
at  Rothamsted.  In  fact,  at  the  Indiana  Station,  stable 
manure  has  given  us  the  most  profitable  returns  of 
any  fertility  applied. 

The  most  striking  and  significant  story  told  on 
Broadbalk  Field,  is  found  in  plots  17  and  18,  lying  side 
by  side.  Each  year,  they  receive  the  mixed  mineral 
manure  of  plot  5  (see  above),  but  one  of  them  re¬ 
ceives,  in  addition,  86  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonium  salts,  their  application  being  alternated 
between  the  plots  from  year  to  year.  This  year,  plot 
18  received  the  nitrogen,  and  its  influence  was  shown 
in  a  striking  manner  in  the  increased  height,  thick¬ 
ness  and  robustness  of  the  plants  in  this  one  over  plot 
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affected  the  laboring  men  who  came  in  contact  with 
his  estate. 

No  feeding  experiments  are  now  conducted  at 
Rothamsted,  but  a  bunch  of  Welsh  cattle  are  fed  for 
beef.  In  addition  to  the  field  experiments,  ordinary 
farming  operations  are  also  carried  on. 

Sir  John  is  now  about  83  years  old,  yet  I  never  saw 
so  active  a  man  before  for  his  years.  Two  of  us  ac¬ 
companied  him  through  the  fields  in  the  hot  sun,  and 
he  led  the  way  at  a  good  pace  for  a  man  of  35.  My 
companion,  at  times,  tried  to  shield  him  from  the 
burning  sun  with  an  umbrella,  but  he  laughed  at  the 
notion.  He  has  a  son,  perhaps  42  years  old  or  so,  who 
lives  at  home  with  him,  and  two  grandsons,  one  the 
child  of  the  son,  the  other  of  a  daughter.  At  the 
dining-room  table,  I  noticed  that  he  ate  very  simply 
and  sparingly,  though  there  was  a  great  variety  at 
hand.  I  remarked  that  perhaps  he  had  to  be  very 
careful  of  his  diet,  to  which  he  replied,  “Not  at  all. 
I  have  always  eaten  freely  of  what  I  wanted.”  To 
Sir  Henry  Gilbert  he  gives  great  credit  for  the  success 
attending  the  work  at  Rothamsted,  yet  Sir  John,  by 
the  generous  use  of  his  private  funds,  has  made  this 
work  possible.  One  can  but  wish  that  these  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  Englishmen  may  live  to  celebrate  their 
centennials  by  a  jubilee,  with  many  to  help  them  for 
the  event. 


HOW  MUCH  FERTILIZER  ON  POTATOES? 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  14,  the  remarks  of  N. 
Hallock  on  the  quantities  of  fertilizers  per  acre  for 
potatoes,  are  of  interest  to  me.  He  assumes  with  his 
neighbors  that  1,000  pounds  are  the  maximum  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  applied  per  acre.  I  would  hardly  agree 
with  him  that  1,000  pounds  per  acre  would  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  crop  in  a  dry  season,  if  the  fertilizers 
were  composed  of  the  right  materials.  What  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  maximum  crop  of  potatoes  on  Long  Island  ? 
Here,  in  New  Jersey,  we  should  consider  200  bushels 
per  acre  a  good  yield,  and  100  bushels  per  acre  a 
minimum  yield  in  an  off  season.  Assuming  that  we 
should  reach  a  maximum  yield  of  300  bushels  per 
acre,  where  would  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  be  in 
comparison  to  the  yield  ?  It  is  generally  understood 
that,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  a 
crop  season,  only  one-half  of  the  elements  of  the 
fertilizer  applied  would  be  available.  Take  what  the 
fertilizer  represents  in  plant  food,  then  take  300 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  and  see  by  comparison 
how  far  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  have  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  crop.  I  use  this  illustration  to  prove,  as  I 
believe,  that  a  yield  of  300  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  largely  depends  on  the  previous  condition  of  the 
soil.  I  question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
that  yield  by  any  quantity  of  fertilizer  on  very  poor 
soil ;  yet  to  secure  a  good  yield  of  potatoes,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  1,000  pounds  per  acre  should  be  the 
quantity  applied.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  it  tends 
to  help  out  on  a  maximum  crop.  I  am  sure  that,  if 
the  season  is  unfavorable,  the  larger  quantity  applied 
will  tend  to  increase  the  yield. 

The  different  yields  based  upon  quantities  applied 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hallock,  I  would  consider  as 
misleading.  Those  neighbors  may  grow  potatoes 
under  varying  circumstances  of  soil ,  and  largely  vary¬ 
ing  in  productiveness,  hence  their  difference  in  the 
yield.  We  frequently  notice  variations  in  yield  in  the 
same  field  owing  to  peculiar  texture  of  the  soil,  and 
all  treated  and  fed  alike.  I  believe  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  of  fertilizer  applied  is  always  the 
safest,  as  we  do  not  know  what  our  season  is  to  be. 
The  practical  use  of  fertilizers  is  a  problem  to  most 
farmers,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  we  exercise  so  little  reasonable  discre¬ 
tion.  d  c  LEWIS. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 


WINTERING  75  SHROPSHIRE  EWES. 

WHAT  PENS  AND  HACKS  ARE  BEST  ? 

One  of  our  readers  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  wishes  to  winter 
about  75  Shropshire  sheep  for  early  lamb  raising.  He  has  an 
excellent  range  of  early  and  late  pasture.  He  wishes  to  know 
what  shape  and  size  of  pens  he  should  build  in  order  to  handle 
this  number  of  sheep  to  the  best  advantage,  and  what  racks  and 
mangers  will  be  best  for  this  purpose. 

A  Good  Sheep  Rack. 

The  sheep  would  better  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
flocks,  and  according  to  hardiness,  size  and  strength. 
If  kept  together,  the  larger  and  stronger  sheep  in¬ 
variably  crowd  and  injure  the  weaker  ones.  A  suit¬ 
able  rack  can  be  made  according  to  the  plan  shown  in 
Fig.  239.  This  rack  may  be  20  to  24  inches  wide,  if 
placed  against  the  wall,  or  three  feet  wide,  if  de¬ 
signed  for  use  on  both  sides;  in  the  latter  case,  it 
should  have  a  division  placed  lengthwise  in  the  center, 
the  bottom  board  12  inches  wide,  opening  12  inches, 
top  board  six  inches,  width  of  opening  six  inches, 
width  of  slats  eight  inches,  which  should  be  placed 
not  as  shown,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  bottom  and 
top-board.  A  floor  space  equal  to  a  building  32  x36, 


or  15  square  feet  of  floor  for  each  sheep,  is  the  smallest 
advisable  spice  ;  they  would  better  have  20  square 
feet  of  floor  per  sheep,  though  too  large  pens  allow 
too  much  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the  lambs  to 
play,  in  which  case  they  do  not  fatten  as  fast  as  when 
kept  quiet.  In  Fig.  239,  a  is  a  board  1  inch  thick,  12 
inches  wide,  placed  20  inches  from  the  wall,  e  ;  b  is  a 
2x4  scantling;  c  the  bottom  of  the  trough;  d  a 
board  5  inches  wide  to  support  the  board  4  inches 
wide  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  inside  rack,  / ; 
(j  the  slats  8  inches  wide  and  6  inches  apart ;  /  is  the 
inside  rack  hung  with  hinges  made  by  nailiDg  slats 
1%  inch  wide,  3  inches  apart,  which  may  be  turned 
back  when  grain  or  roots  are  being  put  in  the  bottom 
trough. 

We  take  up  our  sheep  about  two  weeks  earlier  than 
is  customary,  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cold 


rains,  and  in  order  to  shear  them  and  have  the  wool 
start  sufficiently  to  protect  them  by  the  time  cold 
weather  (the  last  of  November)  sets  in.  The  pens 
should  be  inclosed  on  all  sides,  the  walls  made  tight 
with  paper  or  straw,  at  least  warm  enough  so  that 
only  on  the  coldest  nights  will  the  temperature  in  the 
pens  fall  below  the  freezing  point.  Of  course,  proper 
ventilation  should  be  provided.  The  lambs  should  be 
dropped  either  in  December  or  January,  and  after  the 
ewes  become  mothers,  they  should  be  fed  heavily 
with  milk-producing  foods,  and  the  lambs  should  have 


access  to  a  variety  of  concentrated  foods  according  as 
tastes  give  evidence  of  desires.  When  the  lambs  are 
yeaned,  small  troughs  in  one  end  of  the  pen,  protected 
by  slat-work  from  the  large  sheep,  should  be  provided 
for  the  lambs.  See  Fig.  240.  Much  of  the  success 
will  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  shepherd. 

I  P  ROBERTS. 

Put  in  Four  Pens. 

The  shape  of  pen  is  not  very  essential,  although  I 
prefer  those  nearly  square.  I  would  put  75  Shrop¬ 
shire  ewes  in  not  less  than  four  pens  from  18  to  20 
feet  square — 20  feet  is  best — with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  rack  room,  so  that  they  will  not  be  crowded  in 


eating.  If  the  pens  be  20  feet  square,  and  the  divi¬ 
sions  between  pens  be  made  by  racks,  making  40  feet 
of  eating  space  to  each  pen,  it  will  be  ample.  If  by 
“  early-lamb  raising”  is  meant  “  winter  lambs  ”,  then 
there  should  be  attached  to  each  pen  an  annex,  say 
4  x  20  feet,  into  which  the  lambs  can  go  at  will,  and 
in  which  there  will  always  be  fresh  food  accessible, 
and  into  which,  of  course,  the  ewes  cannot  get.  No 
matter  where  or  how  this  is  connected  with  the  main 
pen,  only  it  must  be  where  the  lambs  have  free  access 
to  it. 

I  have  found  nothing  in  the  way  of  racks  quite 
equal  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  241.  The  posts,  A,  A, 
are  of  2x4  stuff,  about  three  feet  long.  B  is  the  bottom 
board,  eight  inches  wide  and  33  inches  long,  and  of 
any  good  hard  wood.  It  has  a  cleat  two  inches  wide 


nailed  on  the  inside  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  near 
the  top.  This  is  to  support  the  ends  of  C,  C,  which 
are  eight  inches  wide,  and  constitute  the  bottom  of 
the  troughs  for  holding  the  grain  that  is  fed.  G,  G 
are  pieces  three  inches  wide,  to  which  C.  C  are  firmly 
nailed,  and  the  ends  of  which  are  nailed  to  the  posts, 
A,  A,  and  form  the  front  side  of  the  grain  trough. 
D,  Dare  boards  each  10  inches  wide,  and  having  the 
lower  edge  chamfered  to  fit  on  the  top  of  C,  C,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  back  part  of  the  grain  trough,  and  to  the 
top  of  which  the  slats  of  the  hay  rack,  E,  E,  are 
nailed  at  the  lower  end.  These  slats,  E,  E,  are  2% 
inches  wide,  and  go  on  alternately  one  on  each  side. 
They  are  16  inches  long,  with  the  top  ends  lying  flat 
on  the  top  boards,  F,  F,  and  firmly  nailed  to  them 
with  wire  nails  clinched  on  the  under  side.  F,  F  are 
12  inches  wide,  and  rest  on  and  are  nailed  to  the  tops 
of  the  posts,  which  are  cut  on  a  slant  to  fit  as  shown. 
Pieces  of  two-inch  stuff  should  be  cut,  and  one  nailed 
on  the  cleat  at  each  end  that  is  to  hold  the  ends  of 
C,  C,  and  also  one  should  be  put  every  four  feet  into 
the  angle  made  by  the  boards,  D,  D,  and  these  boards 
should  be  well  nailed  to  each  of  these. 

Instead  of  using  the  boards  C  and  G  to  form  the 
bottom  and  front  of  the  grain  trough,  we  used  to 
make  these  racks  with  C  put  up,  making  the  troughs 
V-shaped  ;  but  these  are  not  so  good,  especially  where 
ensilage  is  fed.  Neither  are  they  quite  so  desirable 
for  feeding  grain  alone,  for  the  reason  that,  with 
them,  a  “  hog  sheep  ”  will  shove  its  nose  along,  push¬ 
ing  the  grain  all  up  into  piles,  and  then  stand  and  eat 
it,  getting  more  than  is  good  for  it,  and  robbing  those 
more  timid  and  which  need  it  more.  With  the  flat- 
bottomed  trough  such  sheep  cannot  do  this. 

If  these  racks  are  10  or  more  feet  loug,  they  should 
have  a  tie  across  in  the  middle,  which  may  be  made  of 
slat  stuff  with  each  end  nailed  to  a  cleat  of  the  same, 
which  can  be  nailed  across  the  boards,  F,  F.  All  the 
lumber  for  these  racks  may  be  inch  stuff  except  as 
mentioned  previously.  With  this  style  of  rack,  the 
lambs  cannot  get  into  and  run  over  the  fodder  and 
grain,  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  they  cannot. 
No  highly-fed  sheep  will  eat  any  food  over  which 
the  lambs  have  played  hide  and  seek. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


FEEDING  BEANS  TO  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  cultivation  of  the  bean  in  western  New  York 
has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  farm  industry,  not  only  for  its  value  for 
commercial  purposes  alone, which  by  many  is  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  continue  its  cultivation 
from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  also  being  demonstrated 
that  the  profits  may  be  largely  increased  by  properly 
utilizing  both  the  straw  or  vines  and  the  cull  beans ; 
these  are  to  be  procured  in  large  quantities,  and  are 
held  in  high  regard  as  a  proper  food  for  sheep,  swine 
and  dairy  stock.  The  entire  loss  of  the  clover  crop 
the  past  year  occasioned  many  farmers  more  fully  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  bean  vines  for  sheep  feeding 
than  ever  before.  Being  rich  in  nitrogen,  they 
should  be  fed  not  oftener  than  once  daily,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  clover  hay  (if  available)  wheat  or  oat 
straw,  etc.  For  breeding  ewes,  we  have  practiced 
feeding  in  this  manner,  with  oats  and  bran  equal 
parts  fed  once  a  day  as  a  grain  ration,  with  appar¬ 
ently  good  results,  though  it  has  been  a  question 
with  many  as  to  whether  this  is  a  safe  course  to 
pursue  ;  but  it  is  now  being  generally  conceded,  I 
believe,  that,  by  proper  management,  no  serious 
effects  are  likely  to  follow. 

While  it  is  now  the  common  practice  thus  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  vines,  comparatively  few  have  learned 
the  value  of  the  cull  bean  as  a  suitable  food  for 
swine.  Mr.  A.,  a  resident  of  an  adjoining  town,  evi¬ 
dently  a  farmer  of  much  sagacity  and  forethought, 
informs  me  that  he  has  been  feeding  quantities  of 
such  beans  to  hogs  quite  successfully  for  a  number 
of  years.  “  I  assume  that  you  are  feeding  more  than 
are  obtained  from  your  farm”,  I  said. 

“  Yes,  I  buy  them  in  large  quantities  at  the  bean¬ 
picking  houses,  where  there  are  always  cull  beans 
obtainable  during  the  sorting  season.” 

“At  what  price  do  such  beans  usually  sell  ? 

“In  small  lots,  the  price  last  season  was  $5  per 
ton,  but  for  larger  amounts  they  could  be  bought 
cheaper.  The  20  tons  that  I  fed  during  the  past 
year  cost  $3  per  ton.” 

“  What  is  your  method  of  preparing  them  for  feed¬ 
ing  to  hogs.” 

“  They  are  first  carefully  run  through  the  fanning 
mill,  which  removes  much  of  the  loose  dirt,  small 
stones,  etc.,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  cooked  in  a 
two-barrel  kettle,  after  which  the  ordinary  swill  from 
the  kitchen,  consisting  of  sour  milk,  dish  water,  etc., 
is  added,  and  all  are  thoroughly  mixed.” 

“The  addition  of  meal  for  fattening  purposes  is 
found  to  be  of  advantage,  is  it  not  ?” 

“No,  for  the  boiled  beans  alone  are  found  to  be 
very  rich  in  nutriment,  and  I  have  thus  far  deemed  it 
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unnecessary  to  supplement  this  food  with  meal  of 
any  kind,  consequently  my  hogs  have  yet  to  learn 
the  taste  of  corn  or  other  grains.  As  cheap  as  these 
beans  seem  to  be  as  compared  with  the  price  of  corn, 
etc.,  I  believe  that  I  obtain  better  results  from  a  ton  of 
refuse  beans  than  I  could  from  either  a  ton  of  corn 
or  a  ton  of  wheat.  I  decided  a  few  years  ago  to  devote 
my  attention  to  other  branches  of  farming,  and  less 
to  this  manner  of  feeding  hogs,  but  soon  discovered 
that  the  income  from  the  farm  was  being  very  much 
decreased,  and  at  once  decided  that  for  myself  the 
only  way  to  remedy  the  matter  was  again  to  boil 
beans  for  hogs.  This  lumber,  etc.,  that  you  notice  is 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  hoghouse,  store 
room,  cooking  department  and  other  conveniences 
for  continuing  the  business  on  a  larger  scale  than 
formerly.” 

Other  instances  could  be  noted  where  these  refuse 
beans,  after  having  been  boiled,  were  fed  to  dairy 
stock  with  evident  success.  irving  d.  cook. 

New  York. 


THE  SPRING-SET  BLACKBERRY  PATCh. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  IT  THIS  FALL. 

Methods  for  New  York  State. 

1  should  cut  off  all  weak,  straggling  canes,  and 
shorten  all  others  to  two  feet  at  once.  This  will 
cause  all  future  growth  to  come  in  the  form  of  side 
shoots,  and  the  plants  will  become  of  a  tree  form — 
short,  stocky,  stiff,  with  considerable  spread  and 
surface.  Growth  of  proper  shape,  is  most  desirable, 
and  I  would  not  only  keep  clean  of  weeds,  but  would 
cultivate  once  a  week  till  November.  If  the  ground 
is  very  rich,  use  no  manure.  Potash  worked  in  this 
fall  will  be  a  benefit,  but  too  rank,  nitrogen-produced 
foliage,  is  likely  to 
be  barren.  Keep 
a  good  lookout  for 
rust,  blight  and 
insect  foes,  cut¬ 
ting  out  and  burn¬ 
ing  every  infected 
bush,  at  once, 
when  found.  If 
it  is  handy,  I 
would  fill  in 
around  the  plants 
with  straw  during 
winter.  If  cheap, 

I  would  fill  in 
deep  between  the 
rows  also.  In  this 
case,  I  would  not 
d  o  anything  t  o 
them  till  after 
fruiting.  The 
straw  must  not 
be  thick  enough  under  the  bushes  to  prevent  young 
sprouts  from  coming  up  in  spring  for  the  next 
crop.  Without  mulching,  I  would  cultivate  and 
give  a  thorough  hoeing  early  in  spring.  I  would 
cultivate  often  enough  to  keep  the  surface  mellow 
till  the  fruit  is  nearly  grown.  On  our  soil,  we  have 
to  stop  then'  and  let  the  weeds  start  a  little  to  keep 
the  berries  from  getting  soiled.  c  e.  chapman. 

A  Northern  New  Jersey  Patch. 

Our  treatment  for  spring-set  blackberry  plants  is 
to  cut  out  all  surplus  suckers  that  spring  up  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  let  only  two  to  four  strong  canes 
grow  near  where  the  original  plant  was  set.  Late  in 
fall,  mulch  heavily  with  forest  leaves  or  swale  hay, 
and  let  the  mulch  remain  between  the  plants.  Early 
in  spring,  each  cane  should  be  cut  about  one-third  ; 
this  will  cause  each  lower  bud  to  send  out  a  strong 
leader,  which  will  bring  a  fine  crop  of  choice,  large 
berries.  On  canes  not  cut  back  in  spring,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  the  top  of  each  cane  will  lie  on  the  soil, 
and  the  fruit  will  rot  more  than  on  canes  that  are 
cut.  A  good  plan  is  to  drive  a  stake  in  each  hill  and 
tie  the  canes  to  stakes.  t.  c.  keyitt. 

Should  Have  Been  Pinched  Earlier. 

These  young  blackberry  canes  should  have  been 
pinched  back  to  a  uniform  height  of  from  two  to  three 
feet ;  if  it  has  not  been  done,  it  is  now  too  late,  as  the 
young  side  shoots  which  would  be  thrown  out,  would 
not  ripen  sufficiently  to  develop  fruit.  Keep  the 
weeds  down  by  frequent  level  cultivation.  In  early 
November,  manure  liberally  with  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  and  plow  furrows  toward  the  hills  until  the 
space  between  the  rows  is  all  turned  over.  As  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  ground  will  do  to  work,  plow  the 
plantation  entire  by  back  furrowing  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  followed  by  leveling  the  ridge  around 
the  hills  with  a  hoe.  Cultivate  thoroughly  once  each 
week  until  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  this  plantation  is  set  to  work  but  one  way, 
and  these  suggestions  are  made  on  that  basis. 

Ulster  County.  N.  Y.  a.  w.  williams. 


Large  Culture  in  Illinois. 

There  are  two  good  ways  of  handling  the  black¬ 
berry  patch — by  mulching  and  by  clean  cultivation. 
The  latter  is  called  the  “dirt  mulch”,  and  I  prefer  it 
to  the  straw  cover.  One  can  do  no  better  than  to  keep 
the  ground  mellow  and  free  from  weeds.  When  the 
new  growth  starts  next  season,  clip  or  pinch  the  tips 
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at  about  the  height  of  two  feet.  This  must  be  done 
as  often  as  once  a  week,  until  the  young  shoots  cease 
to  start.  The  row  should  be  narrow  and  kept  so,  say 
two  feet  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  get  large  berries. 
The  laterals  must  be  clipped  enough  to  give  free  pas¬ 
sage  way  for  the  cultivator  and  the  pickers.  Some 
shorten  all  the  laterals  to  improve  the  size  of  the 


fruit.  At  any  time — during  the  fall,  winter,  or 
spring — the  old  canes  must  be  taken  out.  For  this 
purpose,  I  use  a  hooked  knife  with  a  handle  three 
feet  long.  The  brush  is  then  raked  into  pitchforkfuls 
with  a  narrow  slant-tooth  harrow  with  long  teeth 
(made  for  the  purpose).  For  convenience  in  getting 
this  out,  it  is  best  to  have  crossroads  in  the  patch  as 


THE  RED  JUNE  PLUM.  Fig.  246. 

For  description  of  plums  see  Ruralisms,  page  582. 

often  as  each  15  or  20  rods.  I  find  the  Handy  wagon, 
with  a  frame  on  it,  excellent  for  hauling  the  brush. 
I  have  tried  chopping  this  brush  up  for  a  mulch,  but 
there  is  too  much  work  in  it,  and  besides,  it  makes  a 
very  awkward  mulch.  Further,  I  imagine  that  many 
insects  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  the  brush,  but 
am  not  prepared  to  prove  this.  benjamin  buckman. 

Lay  Down  the  Plants. 

We  would  do  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  this  fall.  If  the  land  is  level  or  low  so  that 
water  is  liable  to  stand  on  it  during  the  winter,  then 
care  should  be  taken  to  provide  ways  for  it  to  drain 
off.  In  fiat  land,  it  is  best  to  turn  the  soil  to  the 
plants,  leaving  a  clear  furrow  in  the  center  between 
each  two  rows  so  that  the  water  will  run  down  the 


furrow  instead  of  standing  around  the  plants.  On 
well  drained  land,  we  prefer  to  leave  the  ground  per¬ 
fectly  level.  In  *the  vicinity  of,  and  north  of  New 
York  City,  the  plants  will  be  better  to  be  laid  down 
during  the  winter  ;  this  can  be  easily  done  by  two 
men,  one  holding  the  cane  down  with  a  fork  or 
pronged  stick,  and  the  other  placing  a  shovelful  of 
earth  on  the  top  of  the  cane  to  hold  it  down. 

After  all  danger  of  hard  freezing  is  past  in  the 
spring,  remove  the  earth  and  cut  the  canes  back  to 
three  feet ;  all  side  branches  should  be  cut  back  to  a 
foot  or  18  inches.  Remove  all  the  weak  canes  and 
the  old  dead  ones,  then  remove  the  brush  so  that  it 
will  not  interfere  with  future  cultivation.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work,  plow  away 
from  the  plants  and  hoe  out  all  the  dead  grass  or 
weeds  that  were  left  over  from  the  previous  fall  and 
summer.  If  the  grouad  be  in  need  of  a  fertilizer, 
sow  bone  and  potash  broadcast  over  it,  using  about 
300  pounds  of  bone  and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  mixed  well  together  ;  then  harrow  the  ground 
so  as  to  pulverize  the  soil  and  plow  back  again  to  the 
plants.  All  plowing  and  cultivation  should  be  shal¬ 
low.  After  this,  the  harrow  or  cultivator  should 
be  used,  at  least  once  a  week  until  the  berries  com¬ 
mence  to  ripen,  when  cultivation  should  stop,  unless 
it  be  very  dry  at  the  time.  Clean  and  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  and  good  drainage  are  the  only  ways  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  and  large  crops  of  blackberries. 

New  Jersey.  J.  h.  black,  son  *  co. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Mr.  Clark  Discusses  Sorrel. 

I  send  you  by  this  mail,  a  package  of  dead  sorrel 
roots,  which  have  a  history.  A  few  years  ago,  I  had 

three  adjoining 
fields  that  were 
badly  infested 
with  sorrel.  Two 
of  these  were  kept 
in  grass,  and  one 
in  grain  and  Hun¬ 
garian  grass.  One 
of  the  grass  fields 
contained  five 
acres,  the  other 
two ;  the  grain 
field  four  acres. 
The  first  test  was 
made  to  destroy 
the  sorrel  upon 
the  two-acre  grass 
field,  by  putting 
$50  in  hand  labor, 
pulling  it  up  root 
and  branch.  This 
was  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  It  not  only  failed  to  kill  out,  but  increased 
the  stand.  Sorrel  thus  cultivated  multiplies  won¬ 
derfully.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  grass  was  cut  I 
plowed  this  field  and  harrowed,  as  I  thought,  fairly 
well,  and  reseeded.  The  grass,  Timothy  and  Red-top, 
came  up  well,  making  a  good  stand  by  October  1,  but 
the  next  spring  that  was  gone  and  the  sorrel  was 
back.  Then  with  a  set  of  Cutaway  grass  tools  I  gave 
the  field  a  good  medium  overhaul  ;  for  several  weeks, 
it  was  kept  well  loosened  and  graded,  then  reseeded. 
The  following  spring,  but  little  of  the  sorrel  came  back 

The  scientific  men  advised  the  use  of  quicklime, 
which  was  done,  using  600  pounds  of  kiln-bottom  lime 
to  the  acre,  and  in  40  days  the  sorrel  was  dead.  At 
the  same  time,  two  tons  of  the  same  kind  of  lime  to 
the  acre  were  used  upon  the  five-acre  field,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  the  sorrel  had  received  a  shock  ; 
six  months  later,  there  was  a  fair  crop  of  sorrel  re¬ 
maining,  but  in  two  months,  it  was  gone.  The  sample 
I  send  you  was  from  that  field.  The  lime  cost  $3  per 
ton  delivered. 

The  four-acre  grain  field  had  the  most  complete  bed 
of  sorrel,  and  the  plowing  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
seeding  to  grain  and  Hungarian,  twice  each  year, 
served  to  cultivate  rather  than  to  destroy  the  sorrel. 
Weeds  and  sorrel  reigned  supreme  in  this  field  until 
the  grass  tools  arrived,  when,  with  three  cultivations, 
all  weeds  and  sorrel  disappeared.  Not  a  bushel  of 
foul  trash  has  grown  upon  the  four-acre  field  in  the 
last  12  months.  The  scientific  men  have  it  right — the 
land  is  sour,  and  plenty  of  quicklime  will,  in  time, 
without  cultivation,  kill  sorrel ;  but  it  will  not  re¬ 
store  the  crop.  Good,  medium  cultivation,  with  some 
quicklime  will  kill  sorrel,  and  thorough  cultivation 
without  other  aid  will  sweeten  the  land  and  kill  out 
sorrel  and  all  other  foul  trash.  This  is  my  experience 
with  the  sorrel  pest.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
others  find.  george  m.  clark. 

Building  Dams ;  Culture  of  Fish. 

One  thing  that  Mr.  Stewart  said  in  his  late  direc¬ 
tions  about  building  dams  should  be  most  carefully 
noted  and  thoroughly  carried  out  by  all  persons  who 
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may  build  dams.  It  is  to  be  sure  that  no  sticks,  roots 
or  other  materials  that  will  decay  be  allowed  in  the 
earth  of  the  dam.  If  there  be  the  least  chance  for 
water  to  find  its  way  along  any  such  thing  it  will  do 
it.  It  will  first  ooze,  then  trickle,  and  finally  run 
through  the  bank.  Breaks  often  begin  in  this  way. 
My  father  used  to  keep  a  water  mill  on  the  old  farm 
in  Ohio,  which  required  frequent  repairing  of  dams 
and  races,  and  among  my  earliest  recollections  is  the 
breaking  of  the  banks  from  slight  imperfections. 
When  I  was  staying  for  a  time  near  the  levees  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  how  they 
were  constructed.  One  thing  the  bosses  and  men 
were  very  particular  about  was  that  nothing  but  the 
alluvial  soil  should  be  dumped  on  the  banks.  Every 
chip  and  twig  was  kept  out  by  constant  vigilance. 
This  is  the  sole  material  of  those  great  levees,  except 
the  revetments  of  cypress  timbers  and  planks  on  the 
inside  in  places  to  prevent  the  waves  and  current 
from  wearing  away  the  soft  earth.  I  have  con¬ 
structed  several  dams  of  my  own  and  helped  on  many 
others,  and  in  some  case3  where  we  had  dashing 
rains  and  very  high  floods.  The  main  principle  upon 
which  we  worked  with  earth  dams  was  to  build  them 
so  that  the  main  stream  did  not  flow  over  the  dam, 
but  through  a  side  channel  that  was  so  planked, 
stoned  or  otherwise  protected  that  it  could  not  wash 
into  a  deep  opening.  I  always  had  the  main  bank  so 
high  and  the  outlet  so  large  that  the 
biggest  flood  would  not  rise  to  the  top. 

It  would  be  useless  for  those  who 
do  not  have  the  coldest  of  spring 
water  to  undertake  the  keeping  of 
that  gaudy,  gamy  and  delicious  little 
fish,  the  Brook  trout.  All  of  that 
class  of  fishes  will  live  only  in  pure, 
cold  water,  and  they  prefer  it  to  be 
running.  There  is  no  sport  I  like 
better  than  fishing  for  them  with  arti¬ 
ficial  fly  or  any  other  bait  that  will 
tempt  them  to  rush  from  their  shady 
hiding  places.  But  the  crappie,  Yel¬ 
low  perch  and  Black  and  Green  bass 
are  the  kinds  for  the  dweller  in  the 
ordinary  farming  country  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  States  to  cultivate  ;  for  they  will 
thrive  in  most  waters  where  the  trout 
would  die.  A  few  years  ago  the  rage 
was  for  German  carp,  and  I  tried  it, 
but  never  did  I  taste  as  worthless  a 
fish.  We  tried  it  in  various  ways  on  our  table,  but 
voted  it  a  fraud.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Non-Blighting  Varieties  of  Apples  in  Delaware. 

I  believe  that  some  varieties  of  apples  free  from 
blight  in  one  section  might  be  seriously  affected  in 
others.  With  me,  Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Shockley 
and  Red  June  are  so  badly  affected  that  I  fear  it  will 
be  several  years  before  I  get  a  crop,  although  these 
trees  have  been  sprayed  for  several  years,  pruned  and 
otherwise  well  attended  to.  I  have  another  orchard 
that  has  received  little  attention,  and  has  never  been 
sprayed,  that  looks  about  the  same  ;  the  fruit  on  each 
is  very  poor  although,  in  1893,  I  never  saw  finer 
apples  than  these  varieties  bore. 

In  contrast  with  Winesap,  the  Paragon  of  the  same 
type  doss  not  seem  affected  with  blight,  and  has  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit.  The  blight  I  refer  to  is  twig  blight. 
Some  of  my  varieties  have  had  fire  blight,  notably 
Buncombe,  but  that  variety  this  year  is  free  from  it, 
and  bearing  a  full  crop.  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  this  blight,  for  it  is  becoming  serious 
here,  almost  more  so  than  pear  blight.  Quinces  blight 
very  badly,  too.  I  took  extra  pains  last  winter  to 
manure  my  Winesap  and  some  other  kinds  to  see  if  I 
could  check  it  or  make  them  put  on  an  extra  vigorous 
growth,  but  those  not  manured  look  fully  as  well. 
Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  seem  to  be  the  only 
ones  strictly  free  from  twig  blight  here. 

_  CHAS  WRIGHT. 

A  PRACTICAL  POTATO  BUGGER. 

ABSENITE  OP  LIME  FOR  POISON. 

When  what  is  now  known  as  the  potato  beetle  was 
first  introduced,  or  very  probably  introduced  itself, 
about  30  years  ago,  most  people  imagined  that  it 
would  stay  a  few  years  and  leave  ;  but  as  it  has  been 
much  more  numerous  and  destructive  this  season  than 
common,  it  has  become  recognized  as  a  permanent 
fixture  wherever  an  attempt  is  made  to  grow  potatoes. 
Many  fields  of  potatoes  have  been  entirely  ruined  by 
it,  or  by  an  excessive  dose  of  poison  administered 
by  the  owner  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  kill  it  or 
cut  off  the  food  supply. 

This  summer,  after  using  several  tons  of  plaster  and 
Paris-green  with  very  little  apparent  effect,  we  com¬ 
menced  using  with  good  results  the  arsenite  of  lime 
from  a  formula  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  but  used  it  stronger  than  he  re¬ 
commends,  and  much  stronger  than  would  be  safe  on 


peach  trees.  We  also  made  the  machine  shown  at 
Fig.  247,  which  does  good  work.  We  made  a  cart  to 
track  10  feet  wide  (as  our  rows  are  three  feet  four 
inches  apart),  with  three  rows  between  the  wheels, 
which  comes  in  good  form  for  working  two  horses ; 
we  used  front  wagon  wheels  and  a  pair  of  old  skeins 
found  at  a  wagon  shop.  On  this,  we  made  a  plat¬ 
form  five  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  well  bolted  on. 
A  common  spray  pump  and  barrel  were  secured  to 
this,  and  two  hose  connected  to  the  pump  ;  each  hose 
is  connected  to  two  spray  nozzles  by  galvanized  iron 
pipe  three  feet  four  inches  long,  with  stop-cock  where 
the  hose  joins  the  pipe.  These  were  secured  to  a 
light  strip  of  wood  so  that  the  nozzles  were  three  feet 
four  inches  apart.  By  spraying  the  three  rows  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels  and  one  outside,  the  four  rows  are 
easily  reached.  This  is  readily  manipulated  by  the 
person  sitting  at  the  back  end  of  the  platform,  and 
much  better  on  hilly  land  than  if  fastened  to  the 
cart. 

It  is  important  to  secure  good  nozzles,  and  the  Ver- 
morel  works  very  nicely.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  straiD  all  material  before  it  enters  the  pump.  We 
strain  everything  into  the  barrel,  using  a  large  funnel 
with  a  common  brass  milk  strainer  inserted,  and  also 
a  strainer  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pump.  The  follow¬ 
ing  formula  will  not  injure  potato  vines  if  a  fine  spray 
be  used  :  Two  pounds  white  arsenic,  four  pounds  sal- 


soda  and  two  gallons  rain  water.  Boil  in  an  iron 
kettle  for  15  minutes,  or  until  the  solution  becomes 
clear,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  boil  over.  Put  this 
solution  in  a  jug  and  label  POISON.  When  ready  to  use, 
take  one  pint  of  the  solution  in  the  jug  to  30  gallons 
of  water,  and  add  two  pounds  of  good  quick  lime 
which  has  been  previously  slaked  (not  air  slaked).  If 
a  large  amount  is  to  be  used,  slake  a  quantity  of  lime, 
using  a  gallon  of  water  to  two  pounds  of  lime.  When 
wanted,  stir  well  and  use  a  gallon  for  two  pounds. 

Kent  County,  Mich.  l.  j.  post. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
Bee  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Starting  a  Fish  Farm. 

G.  W.  F.,  Bartonville,  N.  I  live  on  a  farm  through  which  a 
creek  runs  which  seldom  fails  to  flow  the  year  ’round,  but  in  the 
summer  it  gets  very  low.  Small  fish,  such  as  minnows  and 
young  perch  live  in  it,  and  in  the  spring,  when  it  rises  on  account 
of  melting  snow  and  rain,  suckers,  and  occasionally  a  pike  run 
up  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  is 
a  hill  all  along  one  side,  aud  one  part  of  the  way  on  the  other 
side,  and  across  the  ravine  is  an  old  mill  dam  broken  through  in 


DIAGRAM  FOR  DAM  REPAIRING.  Fig.  248. 


two  places.  By  repairing  the  dam,  I  could  flood,  perhaps,  four 
acres,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  pond  would  be  very  shallow  as 
the  fall  is  not  great;  the  part  next  to  the  dam  in  places  would  be 
about  six  to  eight  feet  deep.  The  bed  of  the  creek  is  mostly 
stones,  but  if  a  pond  were  made,  the  bottom  would  be  mostly 
earth  mixed  with  'Stones,  and  is  now  used  as  pasture  ground. 
What  kind  of  fish  would  be  best  for  this  pond,  and  what  would 
they  sell  for  ?  Would  the  water  be  deep  enough  ?  Would  the 
stream  be  so  sluggish  that  flags  and  water  plants  would  grow  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  pond  ?  The  water  is  clear.  How 
would  you  repair  the  dam,  and  how  should  the  outlet  for  the 
water  be  made.  In  the  spring,  it  is  generally  quite  a  rushing 
torrent.  The  part  of  the  dam  that  still  stands  is  simply  a  mound 
of  earth  grown  over  with  grass,  and  on  each  side  is  a  row  of 
trees.  What  would  it  cost  to  repair  the  dam  and  build  the  out¬ 
let  ?  The  broken  part  is  together  fully  100  feet  long.  Where  can 
one  get  the  fish?  How  are  they  started?  What  care  do  they 
need?  How  many  should  be  taken  out  from  time  to  time? 
Would  it  pay  to  borrow  the  money  at  fire  per  cent  to  do  the  work? 
How  could  I  keep  my  fish  from  going  down  or  up  stream,  espe¬ 


cially  when  it  is  greatly  swollen.  Would  it  cause  injury  to  the  fish 
on  account  of  the  pond  being  frozen  over  in  the  winter  ?  I  do 
not  think  the  water  would  reach  80  degrees.  Would  raising  frogs 
pay  better  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Beginning  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  it  may  be  said 
that  at  present,  the  culture  of  frogs  is  in  a  condition 
of  evolution,  and  at  the  beginning  of  it,  needing  to 
go  slow  until  the  natural  stock  is  well  exhausted,  and 
then  to  be  cultivated  until  the  demand  becomes  estab¬ 
lished.  It  might  be  that  a  good  supply  would  stimu¬ 
late  the  demand  in  this  direction,  as  it  does  in  other 
things,  but  to  a  great  extent,  the  people  are  not  yet 
used  to  this  delicate  article  of  food,  and  thus  the 
demand  may  grow  slowly  until  it  is  discovered  what 
a  pleasant  dish  a  pair  of  frog’s  legs  will  contribute  to 
the  breakfast  table. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  labor  lost  to  try  to  repair  an  old  dam. 
An  earth  dam  is  a  poor  thing  at  the  best,  and  any 
dam  needs  to  be  begun  at  the  bottom  (which  is  its 
weakest  part),  and  made  of  durable  materials.  But 
this  dam  might,  probably,  be  inclosed  and  made  a 
safe  core  for  a  new  one  in  this  way  :  Drive  a  row  of 
spiling  of  two-inch  planks  along  the  foot  of  it  down 
to  the  solid  bottom.  Then  drive  another  row,  break¬ 
ing  joints,  and  keeping  the  planks  close  together. 
Then  drive  another  still,  breaking  joints,  and  then 
draw  the  tops  closely  together  and  spike  them  firmly. 
Saw  off  the  tops  accurately  level.  Fill  in  at  the  upper 
side  with  solid  earth,  which  is  to 
be  leveled  off  smoothly  and  well 
rammed  down.  At  the  top,  drive  more 
planks  in  the  same  way  and  finish  the 
top  as  before.  Then  drive  another  row 
at  the  foot  of  the  upper  side  and  finish 
as  before.  Then  lay  cross  beams, 
from  end  to  end,  and  floor  the  whole 
over  with  double  boards,  1M  inch 
thick,  breaking  joints,  of  course.  Fi¬ 
nally,  work  thin  cement  into  the 
joints. 

The  ends  of  the  dam  should  be 
protected  by  boxing  in  with  double 
boards  as  shown  in  Fig.  248.  Of  course 
the  foundation  is  to  be  protected  by 
driving  down  double  planks  to  the 
solid  ground.  The  middle  part  of  the 
dam  must  be  made  sufficiently  high  to 
hold  all  the  water  at  the  highest  flood. 

When  the  water  is  at  the  lowest, 
the  pike  and  perch  should  all  be 
taken  out  of  the  pond,  as  these  eat  the  eggs  of 
the  trout.  The  minnows  will  be  valuable  as  food 
for  the  trout,  and  may  be  left  in  the  pond.  Trout 
are  the  best  fish  to  rear,  as  they  are  scarce  and  the 
most  valuable  of  all  kinds,  selling  readily  at  the  high¬ 
est  prices.  The  water  will  be  deep  enough  for  them, 
and  the  rocky  bottom  is  the  best  for  them,  providing 
shade  and  shelter.  There  will  be  little  danger  of 
harm  from  the  flags  ;  indeed  these  are  desirable  as 
affording  a  large  quantity  of  food  for  the  fish,  by 
means  of  the  minute  animal  growth  which  always 
gathers  on  them.  The  cost  of  repair  of  the  dam  would 
be  small,  the  only  outlay  of  money  being  for  the 
plank,  and  this  might,  doubtless,  be  repaid  by  selling 
ice  to  the  neighbors.  The  freezing  of  the  pond  would 
do  no  harm  unless  it  make  ice  clear  to  the  bottom, 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of.  The  young  fish 
for  stocking  the  pond  may  be  purchased  for  a  small 
price  from  several  breeders  in  New  York,  the  names  of 
whom  may  be  procured  when  needed  and  asked  for 
by  a  note  to  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  don’t 
advise  going  into  debt,  but  in  this  case,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  money  will  quickly  be  returned. 

What  Is  “  Yellows  ”  in  the  Peach  ? 

II.  H.,  Intercourse ,  Pa. — I  inclose  two  branches  from  one  of  my 
peach  trees.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  they  indicate  that 
the  tree  has  the  disease  known  as  Yellows.  Will  you  describe 
the  first  symptom  of  this  disease  of  the  peach?  I  have  an  orchard 
of  350  trees,  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  planted  two  years  last  April. 
The  inclosed  branches  were  taken  from  a  Crosby  tree  that  has 
some  fruit  on  it. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Peach  Yellows  is  a  very  mysterious,  fatal  and  com¬ 
municable  disease,  and  one  that  is  sometimes  hard  to 
detect  or  diagnose.  Prof.  Bailey  has  had  a  very  wide 
experience  with  the  disease  and  has  embraced  his 
observations  in  the  following  diagnosis  i  “  When  the 
Yellows  attacks  a  bearing  tree,  the  first  sign  of  its 
presence  is  usually  in  the  fruit.  The  one  unmistak¬ 
able  symptom  in  the  fruit  is  the  presence  of  bright 
red  spots  which  may  be  likened  to  measles  blotches, 
and  the  flesh  is  also  more  or  less  marked  by  red  spots 
and  streaks  which  often  run  through  to  the  pit. 
When  the  attack  is  slight,  these  red  streaks  in  the 
flesh  may  be  faint  or  even  almost  absent ;  but  the 
external  spots  are  characteristic.  In  addition  to 
these  marks  upon  the  peach,  the  fruit  generally 
ripens  prematurely,  although  I  have  seen  cases  in 
which  the  spots  were  present  upon  fruit  ripening  in 
its  normal  season.  On  the  other  hand,  Yellows 
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peaches  sometimes  ripen  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
their  season,  particularly  after  the  disease  has  run  a 
year  or  two.  Mere  prematureness  is  not  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  Yellows.  Often  peaches  ripen  prematurely 
upon  trees  suffering  only  from  borers,  neglect  or 
drought.  These  peaches  lack  entirely  the  bright  red 
spots  of  the  Yellows.  Yellows  peaches  are  usually 
poor  in  quality,  particularly  in  sweetness.  Yellows 
generally  appears  at  first  upon  a  part  of  the  tree 
only  ;  sometimes  only  one  or  two  peaches  may  show 
any  indications  of  the  disease,  and  the  tree  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  Whether  the  branch 
upon  which  these  peaches  are  borne  is  removed  or 
not,  the  disease  will  be  found  the  following  year  to 
have  spread,  involving  more  branches  and,  possibly, 
the  entire  tree. 

“The  second  characteristic  symptom  of  Yellows — 
or  the  first  in  trees  not  in  fruit — is  the  appearing  of 
short,  yellowish,  unbranched  shoots  or  1  tips  ’  upon  or 
near  the  ends  of  the  healthy  branches.  These  little 
shoots  spring  from  buds  of  the  season  which,  under 
normal  conditions,  would  not  have  pushed  into 
growth  until  the  following  spring.  These  shoots 
may  appear  as  early  as  July  or  even  June,  but  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  they  are  not  usually  seen 
until  late  summer  or  fall.  When  they  appear  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  rarely  grow  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  long.  The  leaves  upon  these  Yellows  ‘  tips  ’ 
are  small  and  narrow,  yellowish,  and  they  usually 
stand  out  stiflly  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  stem, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  drooping,  healthy 
leaves  below  them.  Sometimes  several  of  the  utter¬ 
most  buds  upon  a  twig  will  start  out  into  this  short, 
stiff,  tip-like  growth  ;  these  tips  sometimes  appear 
late  in  the  fall  after  most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
The  winter  buds  simply  expand  their  sickly  leaves, 
and  the  stem  may  make  no  growth. 

“  The  third  symptom  of  Yellows  is  the  appearing 
of  abnormal  shoots  along  the  larger  branches,  or  even 
upon  the  trunks.  These  Yellows  shoots  generally 
appear  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  tips  and  may 
make  considerable  growth.  They  are  marked  by 
short  and  narrow  leaves  which  stand  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  stem.  They  rarely  grow  more  than  a 
foot  in  length  in  New  York.  But  the  most  striking 
form  of  this  third  feature  of  Yellows  symptoms  is  a 
bunchy  growth  of  these  shoots.  Ordinarily,  a  healthy 
peach  shoot  does  not  branch  as  it  grows,  but  makes  a 
straight  stem  one  year  and  branches  the  next  year. 
These  tufted  shoots  may  spring  from  old  branches 
two  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  or  even  from  the 
main  trunk  itself.  These  bunchy  growths  rarely  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  third  year  of  the  disease  in  New  York, 
and  often  are  wholly  absent  even  in  the  final  stages. 

“  It  is  the  first  two  symptoms — the  red-spotted 
fruit  and  the  ‘  tips  ’ — which  must  generally  be  relied 
upon  in  New  York  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  Yellows  ; 
and  even  the  tips  may  be  so  little  developed  as  not  to 
attract  attention  The  one  unmistakable  and  invari¬ 
able  symptom  of  the  peach  Yellows  is  in  the  fruit. 

“  Tho  fourth  and  final  stage  of  the  disease  is  that 
in  which  the  entire  tree  assumes  the  narrow,  yellow 
or  reddish  and  rigid  leaves,  and  in  this  condition  the 
tree  is  not  readily  distinguished  by  the  novice  from 
trees  which  are  much  debilitated  by  borers  or  neg¬ 
lect.  The  length  of  time  from  the  onset  of  the 
disease  at  which  this  final  stage  and  the  death  of  the 
tree  occur  is  not  a  fixed  period.  From  the  time  when 
the  first  symptoms  appear,  it  is  not  less  than  three 
years  before  death  occurs,  and  it  is  oftener  five  or  six 
years.  But  death  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later,  for 
there  is  no  indisputable  case  on  record  of  Yellows 
having  been  cured. 

“  It  is  known  that  Yellows  is  not  due  to  conditions 
of  soil  or  climate,  to  mechanical  injuries,  to  over¬ 
bearing  or  starvation,  to  methods  of  propagating, 
pruning  or  cultivating,  to  insects  or  fungi,  and  one 
authority  upon  the  disease  now  declares  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  certainly  not  a  bacterial  disease,  but  thinks 
that  it  is  nearest  allied  to  that  phenomenon  in  plants 
known  as  variegation. 

“  The  only  check  for  the  spread  of  the  Yellows  is 
extermination  of  the  affected  trees,  and  I  doubt  if  a 
better  method  will  ever  be  discovered.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  and  how  the 
trees  should  be  removed.  If  but  a  single  branch  is 
affected  and  the  disease  shows  only  in  the  fruit,  it  is 
considered  to  be  safe  to  burn  the  diseased  branch 
and  fruit  at  once,  but  to  allow  the  remainder  of  the 
tree  to  ripen  its  crop.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  off, 
pull  up  and  burn  the  tree,  root  and  branch.  If  the 
disease  appear  upon  a  tree  not  in  fruit — even  upon  a 
single  branch  of  it — I  should  forthwith,  as  soon  as 
the  disease  is  discovered,  pull  out  the  tree  and  burn 
it.  This  method  of  immediate  extermination  has 
been  proved  time  and  again  to  be  completely  effective 
in  holding  the  disease  at  bay.” 

The  peach  branches  sent  by  H.  H.  were  so  dried 
up  when  they  reached  me  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  definitely  whether  the  short  ‘  tips  ’  which  had 


started  out  from  the  sides  of  the  shoots  were  the 
characteristic  ‘  tips  ’  described  by  Prof.  Bailey  above 
as  the  second  symptom  of  the  disease  on  fruiting 
trees.  If  H.  H.’s  trees  are  in  fruit,  it  should  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  for  him  definitely  to  diagnose  the 
disease  on  his  fruit  if  the  trees  have  been  attacked. 
As  the  branches  sent  were  suspiciously  like  the  sec¬ 
ond  symptom  described  above,  I  would  advise  H.  H. 
to  examine  the  fruit  carefully  and  study  his  trees  in 
connection  with  Prof.  Bailey’s  clear  diagnosis  of  the 
different  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  given  above. 

A  Fertilizing  Mixture  for  Wheat. 

C.  M.,  Chalfont,  Pa. — I  have  made  a  combination  of  one-half  ton 
of  plaster,  one  ton  of  malt  sprout3,  one  ton  of  earth,  two  tons  of 
hen  manure,  half  ton  of  muriate  of  potash  and  one  ton  of  S.  C. 
rock,  for  my  wheat  and  rye  on  my  farm  on  which  I  use  no  manure 
whatever.  Is  the  combination  complete,  or  must  something  be 
added  or  subtracted  ?  Which  is  cheaper  for  fertilizing  values, 
cotton-seed  meal  at  $22  per  ton,  or  malt  sprouts  which  I  can  get 
here  at  $8  per  ton  Y  Its  cheapness  is  owing  to  its  being  full  of 
dirt,  making  it  unfit  for  feed  for  stock.  What  percentage  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  has  my  mixture? 

A  ns  — The  plant  food  of  this  mixture  is  contained 
in  the  malt  sprouts,  hen  manure,  muriate  of  potash 
and  S.  C.  rock.  Average  samples  of  these  substances 


contain  the  following  in  pounds  : 

Nitrogen. 

Phos. 

Acid. 

Potash. 

One  ton  malt  sprouts . . 

25 

30 

Two  tons  hen  manure . 

.  90 

80 

35 

Half  ton  muriate  of  potash.... 

0 

0 

500 

One  ton  S.  C.  rock . 

210 

150 

340 

565 

Add  500  pounds  of  plaster  and  1,000  pounds  of 
earth  and  you  have  a  mixture  of  53^  tons  containing 
150  pounds  of  nitrogen,  340  of  phosphoric  acid  and  565 
of  potash.  This  gives  but  little  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  three  of  phosphoric  acid  and  five  of 
potash.  On  naturally  strong  land,  or  after  a  good 
clover  sod,  this  mixture,  with  extra  phosphoric  acid, 
might  do  for  a  fall  application,  though  we  should 
expect  to  use  more  nitrogen  in  the  spring.  You  have 
only  about  half  enough  phosphoric  acid  for  average 
soils.  One  ton  of  fine  ground  lime  added  to  this  mixture 
would  greatly  improve  it,  or  you  may  safely  add  one 
ton  each  of  the  malt  sprouts  and  S  C.  rock.  As  between 
cotton-seed  meal  at  $22  and  damaged  malt  sprouts 
at  $8,  we  would  take  the  sprouts,  though  it  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  lottery  to  buy  damaged  or  waste 
goods  without  a  chemical  analysis  If  you  will  add 
one  ton  of  the  S.  C.  rock  to  this  mixture  and  in  the 
spring  use  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  you 
ought  to  obtain  reasonably  good  wheat. 

Northern  Methods  of  Cutting  Corn. 

J.  O.  L.,  Mt.  Olive,  N.  G. — The  experiment  stations  tell  us  that 
the  stalks  of  corn  contain  four  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  crop. 
It  is  the  custom  here  to  strip  the  blades  from  the  stalks,  and 
leave  the  rest  in  the  field.  I  desire  to  try  the  plan  followed  in 
the  North  and  West  of  cutting  and  curing,  if  it  is  practicable. 
Our  corn  grows  tall,  12  to  15  feet  high — with  large  and  heavy 
ears.  Can  such  corn  be  put  up  in  shocks  so  that  it  will  stand 
and  cure  ?  How  is  this  work  done  in  the  North  ? 

A.  W.  M.  D  ,  Shelby  County,  Term. — I  desire  to  save  my  corn  fodder 
by  cutting  according  to  the  Northern  custom,  but  know  nothing 
of  that  plan,  neither  do  I  know  that  it  can  be  done  here.  What 
is  the  proper  method  ?  My  corn  was  left  too  thick  in  the  drill, 
hence  the  corn  is  deficient  while  the  fodder  and  stalks  are 
abundant. 

Ans. — Most  northern  farmers  cut  the  corn  close  to 
the  ground  just  as  the  kernels  are  well  glazed  and 
while  most  of  the  stalks  are  yet  green,  set  it  up  in 
shocks  of  varying  size,  tie  closely  around  the  tops, 
and  let  it  stand  until  the  corn  is  dried  out  enough  to 
husk  well.  Then  the  corn  is  husked  and  the  stalks 
tied  in  bundles  of  convenient  size  for  handling. 
These  bundles  are  tied  about  the  middle,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  set  up  together,  tied  securely  about  the  tops, 
and  left  to  cure  further  ;  or,  sometimes,  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  cured  at  the  time  of  husking,  they  are  at 
once  stacked  or  hauled  into  the  barn.  Some  farmers 
haul  a  quantity  of  the  shocks  of  corn  to  the  barn 
floor  to  husk  on  rainy  days.  This  is  the  general  plan 
of  securing  the  corn  crop.  There  are  a  number  of 
machines  now  on  the  market  which  cut  the  corn,  thus 
lightening  this,  one  of  the  heaviest  of  farm  jobs. 
Some  farmers  use  a  reaper  to  cut  the  corn.  In  nearly 
every  country  store  in  the  North  are  to  be  found  corn 
knives  made  especially  for  cutting  corn.  One  of  these 
consists  of  a  solid  handle  about  two  feet  long  with 
a  blade  at  one  end  1  to  foot  long,  set  solidly  at 
about  right  angles  with  the  handle.  Several  rows  of 
corn  are  put  in  one  row  of  shocks — a  good  number  in 
heavy  corn  is  six.  The  operator  starts  at  one  end, 
cuts  the  two  middle  rows,  gathering  the  stalks  in  his 
free  arm  as  he  goes  along  ;  by  the  time  he  gets  a  good 
armful,  he  is  about  in  the  center  of  the  plot  of  corn 
required  to  make  a  good-sized  shock.  Tying  the 
bundle  he  has  in  his  arms  about  the  middle,  he 
spreads  the  butts  slightly,  and  sets  it  up  solidly  on 
the  ground  ;  then  reaching  out  in  different  directions, 
he  cuts  several  more  nearby  hills  and  sets  them 
around  to  brace  up  the  bundle  already  set.  Then  he 
cuts  the  remainder  sufficient  to  make  the  shock  of 
the  required  size,  ties  it  tightly  around  the  top  with 
two  bands,  and  proceeds  with  another.  Some  tie  the 
first  armful  around  a  hill  to  help  support  it,  but  a 


skillful  man  has  no  need  to  do  this.  Some  use  a  horse 
made  of  a  pole  10  or  12  feet  long,  with  two  legs, 
perhaps  three  feet  long,  in  one  end,  the  other  end 
resting  on  the  ground.  About  two  feet  back  of  the 
legs,  a  hole  is  bored  through,  and  a  round  stick  like  a 
broom  handle,  which  fits  loosely,  is  put  through, 
forming  a  support  in  which  the  corn  may  be  set  as 
cut.  When  the  shock  is  completed,  the  cross  stick  is 
pulled  out,  the  horse  drawn  out  and  placed  for  the 
next  shock,  and  the  stick  replaced.  Such  tall  corn 
as  that  of  J.  O.  L.  will  make  heavy  work  for  the 
cutter,  but  it  can  be  cut  and  cured  in  this  way. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Strawberries. 

G.  E.  L.  W.,  Cumberland,  Me. — I  have  a  field  of  strawberries 
growing  in  a  youag  plum  orchard,  rows  four  feet  apart.  The 
trees  are  planted  20  feet  apart,  thus  giving  me  four  rows  of 
berries  between  every  two  rows  of  trees.  I  wish  to  apply  nitrate 
of  soda  to  help  form  fruit  buds.  How  much  shall  I  apply  per 
acre  ?  Is  fall  not  a  better  time  to  apply  it  than  spring  ?  The 
plants  have  received  as  fertilizer  equal  parts  fine  ground  bone 
and  wood  ashes,  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  is  recommended  as  a  spring 
top-dressing  for  various  crops,  chiefly  because  it  is  a 
perfectly  soluble  salt,  and  because  the  nitrogen  con¬ 
tained  in  it  exists  in  a  form  immediately  useful  to  the 
plants.  There  is  no  valid  objection  to  its  use  during 
the  summer  or  even  early  fall  for  starting  grass  or 
grain — in  fact,  it  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose — 
though,  if  used  in  considerable  quantities  late  in  the 
season,  there  is  great  danger  of  loss,  because  the 
plants  having  ceased  to  grow,  cannot  be  benefited, 
and  the  nitrogen  is  liable  to  be  washed  out  of  the 
soil  by  the  fall  and  winter  rains  before  spring  growth 
begins.  For  strawberries,  a  spring  dressing  would 
benefit  the  immediate  crop,  because  furnishing  nitro¬ 
gen  in  an  immediately  available  form  before  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  for  nitrification  of  the  organic 
forms  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  One,  or  even  two  dress¬ 
ings  after  the  berries  have  been  harvested  would, 
undoubtedly,  benefit  the  plants  by  increasing  the 
foliage  and  deepening  the  root  system,  thus  materially 
increasing  the  prospects  for  fruit  the  next  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  mentioned,  where  an  abundance 
of  minerals  have  been  added. 

[prof.]  e.  b.  voobhkks. 

The  Nitrogen  in  Cattle  Urine. 

J.  T.  B.,  Constitution,  Pa.— I  notice  green  bunches  growing 
upon  the  Timothy  caused,  evidently,  by  the  urine  of  the  stock. 
What  causes  this  growth,  and  what  does  the  urine  contain  ?  Can 
we  buy  this  element  in  the  form  of  fertilizers  ? 

Ans. — The  urine  of  cattle  contains,  on  the  average, 
a  little  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and 
somewhat  less  of  potash.  The  urine  of  sheep  contains 
over  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  2%  per  cent  of 
potash.  But  little  of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained 
in  animal  food  is  passed  in  the  urine.  Sheep  pass  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  potash  in  their  urine  than 
other  animals.  The  grass  is  helped  chiefly  by  the 
nitrogen  and  partly  by  the  potash.  A  ton  of  cattle 
urine  contains  10  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  eight  of 
potash.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most  soluble  form  of 
nitrogen,  and  with  potash,  will  give  almost  as  good 
results  on  grass  as  the  urine.  If  you  will  dissolve  10 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  six  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  in  a  40-gallon  barrel  of  water,  you  will  have  a 
mixture  nearly  equal  to  a  barrel  of  urine. 

Fall  Planting  of  Potatoes  in  New  York  State. 

H.  L.  P.,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.— Can  potatoes  be  planted  here  in 
the  fall  for  early  market  ? 

Ans. — We  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  plant  potatoes  in  the  fall  for  early  market 
in  this  latitude.  While  we  do  not  know  of  any  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  tried  along  that  line,  yet  our 
winters  are  so  severe  that  potatoes  planted  in  any  or¬ 
dinary  way  would  fail  to  grow  in  the  spring.  What 
might  be  none,  and  what  frequently  is  done  to  hasten 
growth  in  the  spring,  is  to  bed  the  potatoes  out.  This 
may  be  done  by  covering  them  over  with  straw  or 
coarse,  strawy  manure  in  early  spring,  and  keeping 
them  well  watered  until  the  land  can  be  fitted.  This 
has  been  successfully  tried  by  some  growers  of  early 
potatoes,  and  has  assisted  materially  in  advancing 
the  season  of  maturity  of  the  potatoes.  If  any  read¬ 
ers  have  tried  fall  planting  of  potatoes  for  early 
market,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  as  to  the 
results. 

“  Water  Lime ”  and  Portland  Cement. 

J.8.  W.,  Litchfield,  Conn.— L.  A.  C.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  10, 
speaks  of  walks  of  Portland  cement,  saying  for  the  finishing 
layer  to  take  of  Portland  cement  one  part,  water  lime  one  part, 
and  sand  one  part.  What  is  water  lime  and  what  is  its  effect, 
and  why  better  than  the  same  quantity  of  Portland  cement?  I 
have  seen  many  Portland  cement  walks,  but  many  of  them  are 
not  satisfactory.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  how  to  make  them 
lasting,  if  possible. 

Ans. — Water  lime  is  a  compound  of  lime,  alumina 
and  silicon.  In  the  preparation  of  it,  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  driven  off  from  the  lime,  and  the  water  is 
driven  off  from  the  alumina  and  silicon.  The  peculi¬ 
arity  of  this  lime  is  that,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  water  again,  it  will  set,  making  a  solid  cement 
under  water.  This  water  lime  was  recommended  for 
use  in  building  cement  walks  simply  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  usually  cheaper  than  the  Portland  cement, 
and  for  this  purpose,  just  as  effective.  If  the  Portland 
cement  could  be  purcnased  at  the  same  price,  then  it 
would,  probably,  better  be  used  ;  but  water  lime  is 
effective,  and  when  finished  with  a  coating  of  Port¬ 
land  cement,  the  walks  aie  hard  and  durable,  l.  a.  c. 
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it  was  about  20  years  ago  that  we  first 
tried  to  propagate  the  Great  Panicled 
Hydrangea,  using  the  old  wood  for  cut¬ 
tings.  At  that  time,  this  Hydrangea 
was  known  to  but  a  few  in  this  country. 
The  trial  failed.  Later,  it  occurred  to 
us  to  try  cuttings  of  the  new  wood — the 
wood  growth  of  the  current  season,  as 
noted  in  last  week’s  issue.  The  panicles 
of  flowers  were  cut  off,  and  the  green 
stems,  about  six  inches  long,  with  but  a 
leaf  or  so  remaining,  inserted  in  boxes 
of  sand.  They  all  formed  roots  in  a 
short  time.  The  rooted  cuttings  were 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  pro¬ 
tected  during  the  winter.  Every  one 
of  them  bloomed  the  next  summer,  and 
the  panicles  were  larger  than  those  of 
old  plants.  Perhaps  our  readers  have 
not  noticed  that  every  stem  of  this  Hy¬ 
drangea  bears  a  panicle  of  flowers,  it 
matters  not  whether  the  plant  has  but  a 
single  stem  or  a  hundred.  It  is  rather 
odd  to  see  a  one-year-old  plant,  perhaps 
not  over  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  panicle 
of  flowers  as  long  as  the  stem  itself. 
We  would  remind  our  readers  that  now 
is  just  the  time  to  make  cuttings  of  the 
new  wood,  as  we  have  described.  Place 
them  in  pure  sand,  and  keep  the  sand 
moist.  They  will  form  roots,  as  we  re¬ 
member,  in  about  two  weeks . 

August  17. — The  new  orchid  cannas, 
Austria  and  Burbank,  are  so  closely 
alike  that  one  fully  serves  the  purpose 
of  the  other.  Burbank  has  a  wider  leaf, 
and  the  reddish  dots  are  a  shade  darker 
than  those  of  Austria . 

Early  Ohio  (black)  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  or  Winchell  (white)  ripen  at  about 
the  same  time.  Besides  the  color,  there 
is  another  difference.  The  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  is  good  for  something,  and  the 
Early  Ohio  isn’t . 

A  fkw  days  ago,  we  found  a  little 
clover  plant  along  the  roadside  with 
nine  stems  and  37  leaflets.  Four  of  the 
stems  bore  five  leaflets.  Has  a  six-leaf 
clover  ever  been  found?  Many  years 
ago,  it  was  suggested  that  we  propagate 
clover  from  seeds  produced  by  four-leaf 
plants,  but  we  have  not  heard  that  it 
has  ever  been  tried.  We  carefully  re¬ 
moved  the  plant  from  the  roadside,  and 
set  it  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  watered  it 
and  covered  it  with  a  basket.  Should  it 
survive  the  winter  and  produce  seed 
next  year,  we  shall  plant  the  seed  and 
see  if  in  this  way  we  make  any  progress 
towards  a  five-leafed  clover . 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  last  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  seedling  potatoes,  gets  a  favor¬ 
able  report  from  E.  C  Robinson,  of  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Me.  He  says  : 

I  received  a  small  tuber  of  the  Sir  Walter,  and 
planted  it  April  30.  We  dug  them  August  14. 
Without  any  exception,  it  was  the  finest  yield, 
and  they  were  the  handsomest  potatoes  I  have 
ever  grown. 

This  is  the  second  report  received,  the 
first  equally  favorable . 

Bromus  Inermis. — It  was  about  five 
years  ago  that  we  sowed  seeds  of  the 
Awnless  Brome  grass  upon  a  plot  of 
rather  poor  soil.  It  has  been  cut  every 
year  since,  once  and  sometimes  twice, 
always  yielding  heavily,  we  cannot  say 
how  much  in  exact  figures.  The  sod  is 
now  as  thick  as  it  can  be,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  weakness.  It  has  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil,  as  no  weeds  of  any  kind 
have  appeared.  It  has  been  our  wish  to 


experiment  with  this  Bromus  as  a  lawn 
grass,  in  shady  places  and  under  trees 
where  finer  grasses  do  not  thrive,  but 
we  have  neglected  to  do  so.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  who  have  made  such  trials. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  Dr. 
Saunders,  Director  of  the  Canada  Ex¬ 
periment  Farms,  this  grass  is  growing 
rapidly  in  favor.  There,  as  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  horses  and  cattle  relish  it,  and 
calves  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
tender  leaves.  As  judged  by  chemical 
analyses,  it  must  rank  among  the  most 
nutritious  of  grasses.  As  a  pasture 
grass,  Dr.  Saunders  says  that  it  is  “  per¬ 
haps  unequaled.”  It  starts  early  in 
spring,  and  is  fit  to  pasture  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  native  grasses.  The 
aftermath  is  also  heavy.  Cattle  were 
pasturing  on  it  up  to  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  when  snow  came,  it  was  still 
several  inches  high  and  quite  green. 
“  There  is  no  question,”  the  report  adds, 
“  that  this  grass  will  materially  assist 
in  keeping  up  a  flow  of  milk  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  months  when  native  pastures  are 
dried  up,  thus  overcoming  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  dairying  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  viz.,  the  shortness  of  the  season.” 

The  grass  is  sown  broadcast  with  a 
grain  crop,  preferably  wheat,  before  or 
after  the  grain  is  sown,  so  that  one  har¬ 
rowing  will  cover  both  lots  of  seed. 

About  35  pounds  of  seed  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre,  the  price  being  about 
$9  per  50  pounds,  or  about  the  price  of 
Blue  grass  or  Red-top . 

Should  we  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  our  advocacy  of  some  of  the  Japan 
plums  ?  Not  yet.  Perhaps  we  may 
have  occasion  so  to  do  in  the  future  ;  but 
we  doubt  it.  At  present,  we  are  pleased 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  very  first 
paper  to  call  attention  to  them  from  its 
own  trials . 

The  Japan  Plums. — The  following  ap¬ 
preciative  note  is  from  Mr.  Henry  Lutts, 
of  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

Noticing  the  attention  you  give  to  Japan  plums 
from  time  to  time,  I  send  you  samples  of  a  few 
that  I  have  been  fruiting.  From  your  recent 
article  on  the  Ogon,  I  would  infer  that  it  was  a 
rather  worthless  affair,  and  such,  I  believe,  is 
the  general  impression.  The  samples  sent  are 
fair  specimens  of  what  I  have  been  marketing. 
The  retailers  value  them  more  highly  than  any 
California  plum  now  coming,  and  they  have  quit 
buying  Californias  since  I  have  been  sending  in 
the  Japans.  Let  them  be  carefully  ripened  be¬ 
fore  testing.  I  send  Berger,  Ilattanklo  No.  1,  Red 
June,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Yeddo.  The  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank  are  merely  for  comparison. 
Yeddo  is  a  new  variety,  ripening  closely  with 
Ogon,  and  for  size  and  appearance,  it  is  hard  to 
beat. 

The  Berger  plums  (see  Fig.  244,  page 
579)  were  no  larger  than  a  large  cherry, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  color.  Though  too 
small  for  market,  Prof.  Bailey  says  that 
it  may  be  a  useful  sort  for  the  home 
garden  because  of  its  “  earliness,  dainti¬ 
ness  and  pleasing  flavor.”  The  flesh  is 
“yellow,  firm,  meaty  and  sweet.  It 
ripens  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July  in 
some  parts  of  New  York  and  Connecti¬ 
cut.”  The  specimens  were  so  decayed 
when  they  reached  the  writer  that  little 
could  be  judged  as  to  quality.  Judged 
by  that  little,  we  would  not  care  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  Berger  for  any  purpose. 

The  Yeddo  (See  Fig.  242,  page  579)  in 
appearance  is  much  like  the  Ogon ,  though 
nearly  twice  as  large,  being  6)4  inches 
in  circumference.  The  flesh  is  yellow, 
juicy,  with  a  pronounced  banana  flavor. 
Mr.  Lutts  does  not  refer  to  the  quality, 
but  as  we  judge  from  the  several  sent, 
there  are  few  of  the  Japans  of  better 
quality.  It  is  a  cling,  the  pit  being 
small — three-quarter  inch. 

Hattankio  No.  1  (See  Fig.  243,  page 


579)  resembles  Prof.  Bailey’s  description 
given  to  Kerr,  being  of  a  yellow  color, 
conical,  with  a  deep  suture.  The  flesh 
is  described  as  juicy,  and  sweet,  and 
good  in  quality.  Fruit  (cling)  ripens 
early. 

In  appearance,  it  would  be  hard  to 
distinguish  a  Bailey  (See  Fig.  245,  page 
579)  from  a  Burbank.  It  is  nearly  round, 
the  color  of  the  skin  being,  for  the  most 
part,  purple,  though  we  can  imagine 
that  this  is  painted  upon  a  yellow 
ground,  which  shines  through,  so  to  say, 
dotting  it  with  gold.  The  specimen  sent 
is  smaller  than  the  Burbank  ;  the  flesh 
is  yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  much  the 
same  quality  as  the  Burbank.  It  is  a 
cling. 

Red  June  (See  Fig.  246,  page  579)  is  of 
medium  size,  4  )4  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  pointed,  suture  prominent,  and  of 
a  deep  red  color.  Stark  Bros,  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Japans, 
but  these  specimens  are  not  so  good  in 
quality  as  the  Abundance  or  Burbank. 

Grape  Vines!™; 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  'WILDER. incest  rate*.  Quality 
extra.  Warranted  true.  T.  s.  Hilt  BAUD  CO.,  Kredonla,  N.Y. 

PLAN!  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  introducer.  Address 
S.  I).  YVILLARI),  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

Improved  PARKER  EARLE.  Enormously  pro¬ 
ductive;  15, COO  quarts  per  acre.  Write  for  catalogue 
telling  you  all  about  them,  FREE. 

J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Originator,  Plainsville,  Pa. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Barker  Earle  for  $1. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 

nu/VCDro  summer  and 

LI  W  T  Lr\  O  AUTUMN  LIST 

ot  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 

wl11  ma*led  *ree  to  a11  who  apply 
forit-  T.  J.  DWYER, 

y&T  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

A  Great  Host 

Of  people  testify  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has 
done  them  untold  good.  It  has  purified  the  blood 
of  millions.  It  conquers  scrofula,  cures  salt 
rheum,  overcomes  dyspepsia,  rheumatism  and 
catarrh.  It  builds  up  the  run-down  system, 
relieves  that  tired  feeling,  gives  vigor  and  vitality, 
and  makes  the  weak  strong.  Is  it  not  exactly 
the  medicine  you  need  ?  Remember, 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  tbe  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

mrrn  AT  VERY  L0W  prices. 

AJ>  L  L  V  Write  now  for  new  catalogue. 
Ilj]  It's  free  and  will  tell  you  about 

1  1  1  Lh  V  tlie  stock  we  grow  and  our  prices. 

ESTABLISHED  1869.  ISO  ACRES. 

THE  GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  1.005.  DANSVILLE.  N.Y 

HrtrtH’c  DJIlc  easy  to  buy,  easy  to  take, 
I1UUU  *  I'll!*  easy  in  effect.  25c. 

APPLE  TREES,  $6  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  CHEAP.  Cat.  FREE. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

IBIB  1  P  I  T— Circulars  and  Samples  Free, 
ftfllf  U  L  (1  1  Clean.  Rudy,  World’s  Fair 
U  1  ami  Pride.  19  common  sheaves 

1  Ibn  1  (Rudy),  vielded2  bu.  in  lF.Ki.  and 
won  First  Prize  York  Fair.  Price.  2  bu.,  $3;  6  bu.,  $7; 
10  bu.,  *12.  JOHN  HERR  SHKNK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

TREES. 

at  hard-time  prices  No  matter  where  you  have  been 
buying,  get  our  prices  and  catalogue  before  ordering. 

0.  F.  McNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

MeKlNLEF  111  U  C  A  T  Circular  saves  #  # 
SEED  n  C  1  in  experimenting 

free.  1  Uritc  to-day.  Sample  head,  5c.  stamp. 
SMITH’S  SEED  &  STOCK  FARM.  Manchester.  N.  Y. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Campbell’s  Early  Grape  (New).  Crimson  Rambler, 
Yellow  Rambler  Roses  (New;.  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  (New).  All  varieties  of  small  fruits  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices.  C.  L.  YATES.  Rochester,  N.  Y 

‘-  “  Greatest  Wheat  on  Earth 

A  new  hardy,  insect  proof,  stiff  straw,  white,  bald 
wheat.  Immense  yielder.  Try  it.  Price,  *1.35  per 
bushel.  New  sacks  free,  if  full;  otherwise  add  15c. 

A.  II.  FOSTER,  Allegan.  Mich. 

Sow  Jones  Wheats 

With  a  record  of  being  the  most  productive,  hardiest 
and  best  standing  sorts  known,  lo'  es  Longberrv  No. 

1  (new.  1H97).  Diamond  Grit,  Early  Arcad.an,  Im¬ 
proved  Winter  Fife.  Bearded  Winter  Fife.  Pedigree 
Early  Genesee  Giant.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark.  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  GROWER. 

Grower  of  Peaches,  PlumB,  Pears,  Grapes, 
Quinces,  Apples,  etc.  A.  J.  BALCOM,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TIMOTHY  SEED 

for  Sale.  New  Crop. 

PAUL  S.  STEARNS,  Prairie  City,  Ill. 

TRIUMPH  POTATOES 

Wanted  bent  price  100  barrels.  Address  JOBBER, 
care  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

SAND  VETCH. 

Pronounced  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
fodder  crops  of  recent  introduction.  Price,  $3  per 
bushel  of  50  pounds.  Full  information  in  our 
Descriptive  Fall  Catalogue,  which  we  will  mail 
free  on  application. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 

S GLOVERS 

Samples  and  prices  on  application.  Send  for  our 
Mid-summer  Catalogue, fully  describes  the  above  also 
P0T-Q110WN  8TUAWBERKIES,  ETC. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

you  to  get  our  prices  before  ordering. 


Beware  of  cheap ,  imported  seed , 
"  'tin . 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE 
CROP  IN  EXISTENCE 

for  Green  Manuring,  Hay,  Pas¬ 
ture  and  Silage.  It  will  pay 
Ask  for  descriptive  circular  mailed  FREE. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  AH  tbe  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

ArLTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorostown,  3XT.  J. 


3  Big  Business  Japs 


It’s  free,  and  it  tells  tbe  truth. 


are  RED  JUNE,  BURBANK  and  WICKSON.  Our  new 
catalogue  for  fall  will  tell  you  about  these  and  other 
“  Business  Trees."  also  about  Successful  Fall  Planting. 
“  Get  It  and  come  out  of  the  dark."  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (fbkk)  Catalogue 


<f  The  Leading  New  England  Nursery ’  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


; 

5 


orn»Vent»l trees  »nd  shrubs,  i 


Roses,  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Perennials 

In  Large  Assortment  and  of  Superior  Quality. 

Fully  believe  that  we  can  show  more  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  a  larger,  finer  block  of  Hardy  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Moss  and  Climbers 
of  the  leading  popular  varieties  including  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  than 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  32  greenhouses,  several  of  them  devoted  to 
Palms,  Cycas,  Ficus  and  Araucaria  Excelsa.  Personal  inspection  and  corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  14  Painesville,  O. 
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Barley  as  Food  for  Chickens. 

F.  P.,  California. — I  have  used  barley 
for  this  purpose  for  a  long  time,  and 
since  the  price  of  wheat  has  risen,  my 
full-grown  hens  have  received  barley  as 
the  evening  feed  for  12  months  past,  or 
more  during  the  summer,  with  corn 
added  for  winter  feed.  When  meat  or 
blood  meal,  linseed  (oil  cake)  or  cooked 
meat  is  given  them  in  their  soft  food 
once  a  day,  or  when  green  cut  bone  is 
used  instead,  I  believe  that  barley  serves 
the  same  purpose  for  fowls  as  wheat 
would.  I  use  by  preference  Beardless 
barley.  Young  chicks  will  learn  to  like 
this  very  soon.  I  crack  it  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  for  a  few  weeks  ;  when  four  weeks 
old,  they  eat  it  whole.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  kept  stored  in  bins,  because 
mice,  rats  or  other  rodents  also  like  it  in 
preference  to  other  grain,  even  to  oats. 

Barley  and  Peas  for  Soiling. 

W.  W.  C.,  South  Wales,  N.  Y. — For 
two  seasons,  we  have  used  oats  and  peas 
for  summer  feeding,  and  could  get  more 
milk  than  with  sweet  corn  or  fodder 
corn  of  any  kind,  and  could  raise  two 
crops  during  the  season.  This  year,  we 
had  ensilage  until  about  July  9,  for  our 
20  cows,  then  used  oats  and  peas,  then 
clear  oats  until  they  were  ripe,  and  also 
some  second  crop  clover,  but  are  now 
feeding  barley  and  peas,  and  getting 
five  gallons  more  of  milk  per  day  with 
the  same  grain  ration  as  we  used  with 
the  other  green  feeds.  We  are  not  used 
to  having  our  cows  gain  in  flow  of  milk 
at  this  season  of  year.  Would  you  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  barley,  or  has  a  steady 
feeding  of  grain  during  summer  kept 
them  in  good  condition  to  make  a  gain  ? 
Our  pasture  is  only  medium  in  quality, 
mostly  poor  side-hill.  We  have  been 
feeding  more  salt  of  late,  but  have  salted 
once  a  day  all  summer,  so  I  think  barley 
and  peas  are  the  best  summer  feed  we 
have  ever  used. 

Cheap  Cookers  Wanted. 

W.  T.  S.,  Uwchland,  Pa. — One  of  the 
needs  of  the  farm  that  I  never  see  adver¬ 
tised,  is  a  fire-box  surrounded  by  a  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  water-jacket,  with  a  pipe 
to  conduct  the  steam  to  a  tank  in  which 
to  cook  feed  or  vegetables  for  cattle  or 
pigs.  Some  such  article  used  to  be  on 
the  market  for  heating  water  for  hog- 
scalding,  only  lacking  the  steam  pipe, 
and  was  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  There 
are  plenty  of  cookers  offered  for  sale, 
but  with  a  steamer  attachment,  are  too 
high-priced  for  the  times.  Very  few 
people  care  to  cook  vegetables  directly 
in  water  after  having  tried  steaming 
them.  The  refuse  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  if  cooked,  and  a  little  meal 
added,  make  an  excellent  winter  food 
for  pigs. 

More  About  Alfalfa. 

F.  E.  S.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. — I  have  raised 
Alfalfa  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
find  it  a  good  crop  for  me.  The  first  that 
I  sowed  was  one  acre,  and  the  first  crop 
was  about  three  tons.  The  next  crop 
was  ton,  and  the  next  about  one  ton; 
that  was  all  raised  in  one  year.  I  have 
learned  by  experience  that  the  best  way 
for  me  to  get  a  crop  started  is  to  sow  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  I  can.  I  sow  one- 
half  bushel  of  Alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre, 
then  sow  one  bushel  of  oats  to  the  acre, 
and  harrow  well.  When  the  oats  head 
out,  I  cut  it  for  hay  ;  it  makes  good  feed 
for  any  kind  of  stock.  It  will  grow  on 
any  good  soil,  the  richer  the  land  the 
better  the  crop.  My  land  is  a  gravelly 


<  You  must  have  just  one  neigh- 
(  bor  or  friend  who  wants 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

)  Then  just  call  his  attention  to  this 
(  suggestion :  We  will  send  him  the 
paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for 
25  Ct  8  ■  \  25  cents. 
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loam,  with  one  corner  of  red  clay.  I 
sowed  that,  then  put  some  barnyard 
manure  on  it,  and  got  a  fair  crop  from 
it.  Use  any  fertilizer  that  is  good  for 
any  spring  grain,  say  oats  or  barley. 

Fresh  or  Rotted  Manure — Which  ? 

F.  S.  N.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — A  writer 
on  page  434  says,  “  It  should  never  be 
the  question,  of  how  to  store  manure, 
but  how  to  apply  it  *  *  *  manure 
is  worth  more  when  first  made  than 
it  ever  will  be  worth  again.”  From 
the  point  of  its  chemical  composition, 
this  is,  undoubtedly,  true,  but  many 
writers  on  the  use  of  manure  lay 
much  stress  on  “thorough  decomposi¬ 
tion”,  “have  it  well  rotted  down”,  etc. 
Nurserymen  object  to  fresh  manure,  and 
for  the  formation  of  flower  beds,  and 
especially,  for  greenhouse  use,  gardeners 
will  use  only  manure  that  has  been  well 
rotted  and  worked  over.  While  there 
must  be  a  great  loss  of  nitrogen  from 
evaporation,  and  of  potash  from  leach¬ 
ing,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
some  gain  from  some  cause,  or  some  of 
our  best  authorities  in  plant  culture 
have  gone  wrong. 

Allen,  in  Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted 
Plants,  insists  on  the  use  of  manure  that 
has  been  thoroughly  decomposed.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  every  authority 
on  flower  culture  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Durand  and  Fuller  would 
never  use  fresh  manure  for  strawberries, 
unless  for  a  winter  mulch,  and  then  the 
well-rotted  would  be  preferred.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  only  black  and 
slimy  fungi  will  grow  on  a  pile  of  fresh 
manure,  while  rank  weeds  and  useful 
plants  flourish  on  an  old  rotten  manure 
heap. 

We  use  nearly  all  our  manure  in  a 
fresh  or  undecomposed  condition ;  in 
fact,  to  let  it  rot  down,  we  should  feel 
that  we  were  losing  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  it.  I  hope  that  The  R 
N.-Y.  will  draw  out  a  full  discussion  on 
this  point,  to  the  end  that  we  may  know 
where  and  when  to  apply  fresh  manure 
and  where  not.  Voorhees  barely  men¬ 
tions  the  subject  on  page  57  in  the 
First  Principles  of  Agriculture.  Frank 
Sempers  discusses  fermentation,  decom¬ 
position,  and  the  best  methods  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  work,  but  says  nothing  about 
what  plants  require  decomposed  manure 
for  the  best  results. 


Common  tarred  paper  was  all 
right  for  your  grandfathers  to  use 
as  inside  lining  and  outside  cover¬ 
ing  of  their  buildings,  —  in  fact,  it 
was  all  they  had  to  use ;  but  in 
this  age  of  advancement  a  fabric 
has  been  produced  which  appeals 
to  every  farmer,  florist,  or  gardener. 

It  is  known  as  the  Neponsct 
Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric.  It 
is  a  splendid  roof  and  side  cover¬ 
ing  for  outbuildings,  and  takes  the 
place  of  back  plaster  in  dwellings. 
It  is  proof  against  wind,  water, 
frost,  and  insures  warm,  dry  build¬ 
ings  ;  costsonly  $5.00 for  500 square 
feet  at  the  factory,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  nails  and  tin  caps.  Any  man 
with  a  hammer  and  pocket  knife 
can  put  it  on. 

For  inside  lining  Ncponset  Black 
Building  Paper  is  very  inexpen¬ 
sive.  It  also  is  water-proof,  odor¬ 
less,  and  clean.  Hundreds  of  far¬ 
mers  are  using  this  paper  to-day, 
and  repairing  buildings  at  slight 
cost. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Soil, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

I)  AVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Ciucinuati. 


I 


Now  York. 


ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Maas. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


GNORANCE  in  regard  to 
paint  materials  or  painting 

|  wo  uld  seem  in  this  age  to  be  in- 

< 

excusable,  when  full  information 
can  be  had  free.  If  interested,  it 
will  pay  to  get  pamphlet  and 
color  cards,  also  twelve  pictures 
of  houses  painted  in  different 
shades  or  combinations  of  colors, 
free.  Send  your  address. 

National  Lead  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Lonia. 


KEMP'S 


MANURE 
SPREADER 

16  YEARS  ON  MARKET, 

IMPROVED  FOB  ’97.  amPdoes  'u'better 

than  It  can  be  done 
by  hand.  An  ideal  machine  for  top  dressing; 
grain,  pastures  and  meadows.  It  fines  the 

manure  as  it  spreads  Hand  makes  it  easily  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food.  Sent  to  any  party  who 
furnishes  satisfactory  references  or  responsible 
commercial  rating;.  Illustrated  catalogue  1-' KKK. 

Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  world . 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  COMPANY,  Box  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Hartman  Mfi 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  O! 
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Sag- 
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Send  for  catalogue,  etc. 


..  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

ioago.  2T1  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


PEACE  WITH  TURKEY. 

"Another  year's  experience  with  the  Page  Fence 
simply  more  tlrmly  grounds  me  In  the  belief  that  it 
Is  the  best  fence  on  earth.  *  *  *  *  1  am  certain 

that  quite  a  number  of  your  agent's  sales  here  this 
year  are  due  to  the  satisfaction  which  this  fence 
misgiven  me.”  F.  K.  DAWI.EY. 

(Director  New  York  State  Bureau  Farmers  insti¬ 
tutes  and  proprietor  of  ill  acre  turkey  yard,  Fayette¬ 
ville).  Send  for  cut  and  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Do  you  have  trouble  to  get  the  boys  or 
hired  man  up  in  the  morning  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  the  same  trouble  with  your- 


STEEL  P 


^  n  n  n  r 


GKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


steel  eates,steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  Information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


A  FENCE  THAT 


is  the  KEYSTONE  FENCE.  It  is  con 
structed  with  a  special  view  to  taking  up  all 
slack  by  expanding  and  contracting  as 
required  by  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold.  It  Is 
25  to  58  inches  high  and  will  turn  anything 
hut  wind  and  water.  Book  on  fence 
construction  sent  free. 


4  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  • 

•  No.  19  Rush  St..,  PEORIA.  ILL.  • 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


<T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Bead  for  large  circulars 


N  OR  WALK. O. 


self.  The  alarm  goes  off,  but  you  lie 
just  a  minute  longer,  and  go  to  sleep 
again  and  miss  the  train.  What  you 
want  is  this  long-alarm  clock.  It  will 
ring  15  or  20  minutes,  and  make  life  a 
burden  to  you  until  you  get  up  and 
switch  it  off,  which  you  can  do,  and  stop 
the  alarm  at  once.  It  is  nine  inches 
high,  cast  metal  case  finished  in  oxi¬ 


dized  copper,  and  makes  a  nice  appear¬ 
ing  clock.  The  price  is  $3  30.  Send  us 
one  new  subscription  and  $2.65,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  clock,  and  the  paper  a 
year  to  the  new  subscriber.  In  this 
way,  the  clock  will  cost  you  only  $1.65 


Runyon’s  Pat.  Gauge 
Si  Lock  Wire  Fence. 
New  plan  by  which  farm¬ 
ers  can  build  and  weave 
fence  cheap  and  rapidly 
without  machine.  Town¬ 
ship  rights  and  farm 
rights  for  sale  cheap. 
LKWI8  M.  RUNYON,  Allaiuuchy,  N.  J. 


j  WO  VEN 

1  wire  FENCE 

*.  Bent  on  Karth.  Home-high,  Bull- 
|  ntrong, Pig  and fhle^en-tlghL  With 
.  our  DLTI.KX  AUTOMATIC  flMhSne 

IWiWAWM’ 

J  you  can  make  80  rods  a  day  for 

.  12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

,  Over  SO  aljrle*.  Catalogue  Free. 

i  KITSELMAN  BROS., 

-  Km  108.  Ridgevllle,  Ind. 

\mmnmnm 

mWWWW\ 
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and  express.  We  will  send  it  for  a  club 
of  six  new  subscriptions.  When  you  get 
it  you  wouldn’t  take  $4  for  it.  We  are 
giving  old  subscribers  these  bargains  for 
their  interest  in  securing  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  about  the 
time  to  get  up,  and  sure  to  get  up,  you 
want  this  clock. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

Spraying  Crops. 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enem  ies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 

The  Kural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR, 
l-o  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10 J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  JO  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  Lne. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  oiders  and  bank  drafts  cn  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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dOub  friends  are  responding  nobly  to  our  proposi¬ 
tion  to  send  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  for  25  cents.  Some  are  getting  up  large 
clubs,  others  are  sending  just  one  or  two.  If  you 
have  not  yet  done  so,  we  are  looking  for  just  one 
from  you  at  least.  For  four  at  25  cents  each,  we  will 
send  you  your  choice  of  these  books  : 

The  Forcing  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  New  Potato  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

Tne  Business  Hen,  by  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

These  names  will  count  for  the  premiums,  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  get  up  a  larger  club. 

© 

We  have  always  felt  some  pride  in  being  the  first 
American  -journal  to  induce  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  to  write 
for  it,  a  man  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  as  we 
believe,  agriculture  is  indebted.  His  first  article 
appeared  in  The  R.  N-Y.  about  20  years  ago,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  him  appearing  December  28,  1878.  We  dare 
say  that  our  friends  will  read  with  interest  Prof. 
Plumb’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Rothamsted. 

© 

The  Canadians  have  grown  roots  as  a  part  of  their 
farm  rotations  for  many  years.  They  understand 
root  culture  well.  Oar  farmers  on  this  side  of  the 
line  have  never  taken  very  kindly  to  root  growing. 
Too  many  Americans  dislike  a  hoe  and  will  not  get 
down  into  the  soil.  Jnst  now  there  is  a  rush  for 
growing  the  sugar  beet  in  order  to  provide  a  new 
crop  for  this  continent.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  Canadians  were  first  to  make  sugar  beet  grow¬ 
ing  anything  like  a  national  industry.  They  are  in 
the  habit  of  growing  roots,  and  have  millions  of  acres 
on  which  the  crop  will  grow. 

© 

Among  troublesome  migratory  weeds,  the  Buffalo 
bur,  Solanum  rostratum,  a  native  of  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  not  only  traveled  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  is  now  reported  as  causing  serious 
trouble  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  In  common  with 
most  Western  weeds  which  have  migrated  towards 
the  East,  the  Buffalo  bur  has  traveled  chiefly  on  the 
line  of  the  railways,  being  disseminated  in  fodder, 
baled  hay,  etc.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  weeds  are 
often  more  troublesome  in  an  adopted  country  than  in 
their  native  habitat,  an  example  being  the  Orange 
hawkweed,  now  very  troublesome  in  many  sections 
ol  this  country,  while  in  Switzerland,  its  native  home, 
it  is  neither  annoying  nor  migratory. 

© 

Prices  for  wheat  are  jumping  up  and  down  in  the 
large  market  cities.  There  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in 
priee  for  the  past  six  weeks,  but  during  the  past  few 
days,  it  seems  evident  that  the  market  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  grain  gamblers  who  are  manipulating 
prices  for  their  own  benefit.  It  is  even  claimed  that 
European  buyers  who  bought  wheat  at  90  cents 
some  weeks  ago,  have  just  unloaded  it  in  New  York 
at  $1.  Under  our  present  system  of  selling  options 
and  futures,  the  gamblers  reap  a  harvest  in  a  season 
like  the  present.  In  fact,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  grain  dealers  make  more  profit  out  of  handling 
and  selling  the  crop,  than  do  the  farmers  who  produce 
it.  In  Germany,  such  gambling  is  restricted  by  law, 
and  dealers  are  restrained  from  dealing  in  futures. 
The  German  farmers  say  that  this  law  has  .resulted  to 
their  benefit ;  while  the  dealers  say  that  it  has  restricted 
trade.  A  few  years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  to  pass 
an  anti-option  bill  through  Congress,  but  it  was 
“hungup”  in  the  Senate,  and  has  not  been  heard 
from  since.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  record  of  the  past 


few  weeks  ought  to  convince  any  reasonable  man  that 
our  present  system  of  regulating-grain  prices  is  chiefly 
in  the  interest  of  the  dealer,  if  not  against  the  interest 
of  the  farmer.  We  would  like  to  see  the  entire  system 
of  dealing  in  options  and  futures  done  away  with. 
Our  belief  is  that,  in  the  long  run,  this  system  works 
against  the  interests  of  the  producer,  and  that  it  does 
not  give  a  fair  regulation  of  prices  on  the  farm. 

© 

A  municipal  laboratory  has  been  recently  established 
in  Paris,  where  a  citizen  may  take  any  article  of  food 
or  drink  purchased  from  a  city  tradesman,  and  have 
it  analyzed  free  of  charge.  Should  it  be  adulterated, 
the  management  of  the  laboratory  undertakes  the 
punishment  of  the  offender,  without  further  trouble 
to  the  purchaser.  A  tradesman  found  guilty  of  adul¬ 
teration,  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine,  as  well  as  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  may  be  compelled  by  the  police  to  display 
conspicuously  in  his  window  or  over  his  door  a 
placard  bearing  the  words  :  “  Convicted  of  adultera¬ 
tion.”  The  establishment  of  such  a  public  laboratory 
in  our  large  cities  would  be  a  valuable  protection  to 
purchasers  ;  doubtless,  analysis  would  reveal  strange 
results  in  some  of  our  most  familiar  foods. 

© 

Years  ago  in  New  England,  it  was  quite  common 
to  see  the  father  with  a  large  family  of  boys  at  work 
in  one  field.  Before  mowing  machines  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  use,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  father  mow¬ 
ing  ahead  with  five  or  six  sons  swinging  their  scythes 
behind  him.  Such  things  are  rarely  seen  now  on  the 
old  homestead,  but  a  friend  in  Ohio  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  quite  remarkable  event : 

Can  the  Empire  State  beat  or  equal  this?  Peter  Linder  (who 
lives  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Nimishillen  Township,  Stark 
County,  O.),  and  his  10  son9,  Christian,  Peter,  Joseph,  Samuel, 
David,  John,  Daniel,  Jacob,  Amos  and  Eli,  were  all  plowing  in 
the  same  field,  11  teams  in  all,  on  Saturday,  August  14,  1897.  Mr. 
Linder  is  58  years  old,  hale  and  hearty,  and  one  of  our  most  pros¬ 
perous  farmers.  His  oldest  son  is  35,  and  the  youngest  15.  It 
was  quite  a  curiosity,  and  many  people  witnessed  the  novel 
scene,  as  it  had  been  published  in  our  home  papers. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  this  group  is  the  fact 
that  the  father  is  only  43  years  older  than  the  youngest 
boy.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  instance  any  other 
similar  group  of  workers,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  do  so. 

© 

Farmers  in  Indiana  tell  us  that  they  hope  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Crimson  clover  in  their  grass  and  grain  rota¬ 
tion  for  the  Red.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  it  successfully.  The  plants  are  too 
different  in  habit.  Five  years  out  of  seven,  those 
who  expect  to  make  hay  out  of  Crimson  clover  will 
be  disappointed.  It  does  not  mature  during  good 
haying  weather,  and  its  chief  value  will  be  as  a  green 
manure  and  winter-cover  crop.  It  will  not  do  to  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  from  this  plant.  If  it  grow  among 
the  corn,  cover  the  ground  during  the  winter,  and 
furnish  fertility  equal  to  10  loads  of  stable  manure 
in  the  spring,  it  has  done  its  share  of  farm  work. 
Why  ask  more  of  it  ?  Crimson  clover  is  not  a  scrub. 
It  will  not  take  potash  out  of  the  air  and  nitrogen 
out  of  a  stone.  Like  a  Jersey  cow,  it  must  receive 
good  care,  and  must  be  well  fed.  It  will  add  to  your 
store  of  nitrogen,  if  you  feed  it  well  on  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  a  “  hustler  ”  like  the  cow 
pea,  and  it  will  not  give  the  best  of  satisfaction  as  a 
hay  plant. 

© 

And  now  there  are  rumors  of  a  milk  trust !  The 
idea  is  said  to  have  been  evolved  by  a  wealthy  baker 
of  this  city  who  was  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  the  cracker  trust  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  backed  by 
an  English  syndicate  possessing  practically  unlimited 
capital.  The  plan  is  to  buy  out  all  the  leading 
dealers  of  the  city,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and 
the  farms  and  dairies  that  supply  them.  The  syndi¬ 
cate  is  now  busy  in  getting  options  on  these  proper¬ 
ties.  The  dealer  is  asked  to  place  an  estimate  on  the 
value  of  his  plant.  Experts  will  then  examine  his 
books  and  assets,  and  if  all  be  satisfactory  the  syndi¬ 
cate  offers  to  pay  him  one-half  in  cash  and  one-half 
in  stock  of  the  company.  If  his  figures  are  consid¬ 
ered  too  high,  or  if  he  refuse  to  accept  the  terms, 
then,  probably,  the  usual  course  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  followed  and  he  will  be  forced  out  of 
business.  It  is  a  big  undertaking,  to  say  the  least. 
In  round  numbers  25,000  cans  of  milk  are  brought  to 
this  city  every  day.  The  promoter  of  this  scheme 
claims  already  to  have  secured  control  of  10,000. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  such  an  enterprise  are  the 
old  familiar  ones — the  greater  economies  of  handling 
and  distribution  possible.  It  is  true  that  a  great 
saving  could  be  effected  if  the  distribution  of  the 
milk  were  under  one  efficient  management,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers  would  be  gainers  thereby — that  is,  provided  the 
scheme  works. 


The  study  of  plant-life  in  our  public  schools  ;is 
slowly  making  headway,  and  it  should  be  of  interest 
to  note  how  extensively  such  subjects  are  dealt  with 
abroad.  In  one  province  of  southern  Russia,  out  of 
a  total  of  504  schools,  227  possessed  school  gardens, 
having  a  total  area  of  283  acres.  In  1895,  these  gar¬ 
dens  contained  111,000  fruit  trees  and  238,300  planted 
forest  trees.  The  school -masters  teach  the  culture 
of  trees,  vines,  grains,  garden  plants,  silkworms  and 
bees.  Many  of  the  primary  schools  in  small  villages 
have  small  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens.  In  Berlin 
there  are  school  gardens,  which  supply  every  public 
school  in  the  city  with  plants  for  observation.  The 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  offers  each  year 
prizes  for  school  gardens,  and  is  doing  much  to  en¬ 
courage  this  work.  It  would  be  well  were  other  hor¬ 
ticultural  societies  to  labor  in  this  field. 

© 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country  indicate 
a  serious  shortage  of  potatoes.  The  crop  started  out 
with  brilliant  promise,  but  the  wet  weather  has 
caused  rot  and  blight  which  have  seriously  reduced 
the  crop.  In  a  note  from  one  of  our  readers  in 
Illinois,  we  find  the  following  statement : 

Potatoes  and  tomatoes  throughout  the  West  are  almost  an 
entire  failure.  In  tact,  potatoes  are  a  luxury,  and  the  price  is 
governed  by  the  conscience  of  the  seller,  there  being  no  stable 
market  price. 

While  this,  of  course,  is  an  extravagant  statement, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  general  crop  ,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  is  much  smaller  thaD  that 
of  last  year.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  given  to  prophesy¬ 
ing  regarding  prices  of  farm  products,  for  under  our 
present  system  of  selling,  such  prices  are  too  often 
regulated  by  gamblers.  We  expect,  however,  to 
obtain  at  least  81  a  bushel  for  our  own  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  our  belief  is  that  this  figure  will  be  reached 
in  most  of  the  larger  markets  before  next  spring. 
Our  opinion,  however,  is  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
hold  all  of  this  year’s  crop.  Blighted  potatoes  are 
inclined  to  rot  in  storage,  and  unless  one  has  the  best 
facilities  for  keeping  them  our  advice  would  be  to 
sell  out  this  fall  if  a  fair  price  can  be  obtained. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

GOL  DARN  A  MUSKEETER! 

Why  Hiram,  ain’t  ye  shamed !  A  man  like  you ! 

To  use  such  words — afore  the  neighbors,  too!” 

“  Don’t  make  no  odds,  them  words  jest  jiopped  right  out 

When  that  tormented  feller  ran  his  snout 

Right  through  that  bald  place,  and  drawed  out  tli  ;  blood, 

Gol  darn  him!  Now  thatsayin’  does  me  good. 

I’ve  pounded  at  him  50  times,  I’ll  bet, 

An’  every  time,  he’ll  dodge  around  an’  whet 
His  bill  agin  his  foot!  What’s  that  you  say  ? 

I  orter  have  more  patience!  Dodge  away — 

You  mean,  tormented  critter — there  he  flies 
So  loaded  down  with  blood  he  scarce  kin  rise. 

I’ll  ketch  ye  now,  you  bitin’,  hateful  thing — 

An’  there’s  another,  hear  that  feller  sing! 

I  say  my  say,  an’  say  it  o’er  again, 

An’  say  it  so  I  make  my  rneanin’  plain — 

Gol-darn  a  muskeeter  /” 

Scour  milk  cans  with  salt. 

Dibs  in  warm  water— the  trout. 

A  good  name  for  the  cur — Death! 

Op  course  you  do  ill  to  fight  a  duel. 

Time  to  have  the  pullets  under  cover  ! 

Will  some  one  please  rein  up  the  rain  ! 

Pork  and  beans  on  the  same  vine — page  578. 

What  does  a  100-pound  boy  cost  you  per  pound  ? 

Basic  slag  appears  able  to  “sweeten  ”  sour  land. 

Melon  growers  are  melancholy.  All  size — no  flavor. 

Get  steam  up  and  then  get  it  down  where  it  is  needed. 

Bad.  To  see  your  evil  habits  crop  out  in  the  child  crop. 

Sow  tears  in  the  wheat— tear  the  ground  well  up.  Pulverize  it! 

“  He  who  by  farming  would  get  rich”  this  year  must  ditch  and 
ditch  and  ditch! 

A  stave  silo  may  keep  your  cow’s  ribs  from  looking  like  barrel 
staves  next  spring  ! 

Self-sucking  heifer— page  591  Better  slit  her  throat  rather 
than  split  her  tongue  ! 

Strain  the  barrel  with  good  measure— it  will  not  strain  your 
relations  with  the  customer. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  those  who  farm  “  for  the  long  run!” 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  is  a  worthy  example. 

We  recently  had  an  order  for  three  pounds  of  cow  manure  for 
use  as  a  poultice  on  a  dog  !  What  next  ? 

Cream  is  the  lightest  part  of  milk  and  rises  to  the  top ;  why  do 
the  heaviest  fruits  rise  to  the  top  of  the  package  ? 

In  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  article  on  Horticulture  for  the  Children, 
page  531,  the  types  made  him  speak  of  “  setting  the  buds  in  late 
autumn  or  fall.”  It  should  have  been  “  late  summer  or  fall.” 

The  persons  who  insist  upon  closing  the  windows  in  their  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms  tell  of  the  danger  to  health  resulting  from  exposure  to 
night  air.  What,  we  may  ask,  do  they  purpose  breathing  at  night? 
Dozed  air,  probably. 

The  government  of  Canada  purposes  to  levy  a  royalty  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  gold  mined  on  its  territory.  There  is  gold  on  your 
farm.  It  is  in  grass  and  grain.  Your  cows  are  mining  it.  You, 
doubtless,  think  that  it  will  be  a  very  scrubby  old  scrub  that  will 
not  pay  you  10  per  cent  of  this  gold  in  the  form  of  butter.  The 
chances  are  that,  right  in  your  barn,  are  fat,  fine-looking  cows 
that  do  not  pay  you  any  such  royalty.  Make  them  do  it  or  turn 
them  out! 
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"THE  NEW  BLACK  MAN." 

WHAT  HE  IS  TRYING  TO  DO. 

A  “  N  e  g  ro  Conference”  in  Alabama. 

Part  II. 

“  Let  dem  talk  about  sum  fin  on  dis  round  y  earth  ins  ted  oh 
gettin  away  up  yunder  amongst  de  stars!" 

The  speakers  all  seemed  ready  to  admit,  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  that,  as  a  race,  the  negroes  have 
been  and  are  immoral  and  loose  in  their  social  re¬ 
lations.  The  most  earnest  discussions  were  as  to 
whether  any  reported  improvement  was  really  true 
and  permanent.  One  of  the  hardest  things  that 
Tuskegee-has  had  to  combat  is  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  large  negro  families  live  in  one-roomed  houses  or 
cabins  with  little  or  no  possibility  for  privacy.  Of 
course,  any  effort  to  improve  the  morals  of  a  family 
housed  under  such  conditions  was  idle,  and  one  of 
the  first  suggestions  offered  was  the  building  of 
houses  with  two  or  more  rooms.  Plans  for  cheap 
cottages  of  this  character  were  drawn  and  circulated, 
and  teachers  and  preachers  were  induced  to  make 
much  of  it.  This  simply  shows  how  crude  was  the 
material  of  which  The  New  Black  Man  has  been 
shaped. 

No  one  expects  a  slave  to  possess  a  strong  moral 
character.  Mr.  Washington  tells  a  story  to  illustrate 
the  negro’s  conception  of  morality  in  property  rights. 
A  slave  stole  chickens  and  gave  as  an  excuse  that 
both  he  and  the  chickens  belonged  to  his  master. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  loss — it  was  simply  “less 
chicken  but  more  nigger” — a  transfer  of  property 
from  one  form  to  another.  A  fair  man  would  hardly 
expect  to  take  such  an  idea  out  of  a  race  in  one 
quarter  of  the  time  required  to  put  it  in. 

The  social  aspect  of  negro  life  came  up  for  a  free 
discussion  at  this  conference.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  dodge  it  or  smooth  it  over.  It  was  discussed  with 
freedom  and  vigor  that  might  have  shocked  a  white 
audience,  yet  here  it  seemed  entirely  in  line  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  meeting. 

“  What  are  your  ministers  doing  ?  ” 

That  question  was  asked  of  every  speaker.  At  the 
conference  held  four  years  ago,  “grip-sack”  preach¬ 
ers  were  discussed.  These  preachers  are  a  sort  of 
itinerant  class  that  go  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
what  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  grip-sack,  but  inside, 
it  is  filled  with  bottles  of  whisky.  These  they  sell 
to  the  people  after  the  services.  Whenever  a  speaker 
referred  to  his  home  church,  he  was  always  inter¬ 
rupted  with  a  question  like  this  : 

“What  sort  of  a  man  is  your  minister,  and  is  his 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  ” 

As  one  might  well  suppose,  the  answers  were  orig¬ 
inal  and  varied.  One  man,  when  pressed  for  an 
answer,  said:  “If  you  force  me  to  it,  I’ll  tell  the 
truth!”  When  asked  to  say  just  how  the  ministers 
behaved  in  his  neighborhood,  he  said:  “Well,  their 
religion  is  all  right,  but  don’t  ask  me  anything  about 
their  morals  !  ” 

This  started  up  a  white-haired  church  deacon,  who 
put  the  case  about  as  follows  :  “  Ef  you  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ  an’  Him  crucified,  you  does  mighty 
poor  business  so  fur  ez  de  nickels  in  yo’  hat  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Ef  you  git  up  en  dance,  you  gobble  up  all  de 
nickels  an’  a  good  many  chickens,  too.”  This  man 
said  that  he  knew  of  a  church  where  there  were  more 
preachers  than  members  !  His  advice  to  those  who 
are  teaching  in  religious  schools  was  about  this  : 

“  I  want  you  to  teach  de  preachers  to  go  out  amongst 
our  people  an’  teach  dem  less  about  heaben  an’  how 
we’s  gonter  do  up  dere,  when  we  don’t  know  nuflfin’ 
about  libin  down  here.  Let  dem  talk  about  sumfin’ 
on  dis  round  yearth  instid  ob  gittin  away  up  yonder 
amongst  de  stars.  Let  em  talk  about  sumfin  dey 
knows  a  little  sumfin’  about,  ’cause  it’s  only  a  chance 
game  ef  dey  gets  to  heaben  anyway  !  ” 

You  may  judge  from  this  that  these  speakers  were 
outspoken  and  frank  in  their  statements.  There  are 
not  a  few  white  ministers  who  could  well  take  this 
old  man’s  advice  as  a  subject  for  prayerful  considera¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  buildings  at  Tuskegee  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  education  of  colored  preachers.  Men 
come  there  who  have  been  “  preaching  ”  or  exhorting 
at  churches  or  school  houses  for  years,  and  are  yet 
barely  able  to  read  and  write.  They  know  a  few 
passages  or  chapters  from  the  Bible  almost  by  heart, 
and  some  of  their  sermons  must,  indeed,  be  original 
and  striking.  I  was  anxious  to  learn  what  conception 
of  religion  such  men  could  possibly  have. 

Briefly  stated,  I  should  say  that  they  conceive  of 
some  vast  and  terrible  being  who  controls  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  This  God,  to  their  minds,  is  a  stern  and 
fearful  master,  rewarding  those  who  obey  Him,  with 
extravagant  promises  for  a  hereafter,  and  terribly 
punishing  those  who  disobey  Him.  It  is  a  crude  and 
awful  religion  of  fear.  In  teaching  these  men,  the 
effort  is  made  gently  but  securely  to  turn  this  idea 
around  and  teach  a  religion  of  love  rather  than  of 
fear.  It  is  taught  that  man  should  serve  God,  not 


because  he  fears  Him,  but  because  he  loves  Him. 

One  might  say  that  these  ignorant  preachers  form 
a  most  unpromising  stock  upon  which  to  build  such  a 
belief.  Yet  the  leaven  is  working  ;  there  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  The  evidences  of  it  are  too 
plain  to  be  ignored.  I  saw  these  men  working  at  the 
forge  and  in  the  shop  during  the  day  and  studying  at 
night  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  a  double  purpose 
in  the  development  of  their  race.  After  being  gradu¬ 
ated  at  this  school  they  are  qualified  to  go  out 
among  their  own  people,  set  up  a  modest  shop,  culti¬ 
vate  a  small  piece  of  land,  teach  the  school  and 
preach  a  gospel  of  help  and  hope.  These  men  are 
like  human  bacteria.  Their  example  and  influence 
will  spread  throughout  the  neighborhood  or  com¬ 
munity.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  is  mere 
theory,  for  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  dozens  of 
instances.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  sneer  at 
the  idea  of  negro  improvement  that  these  graduates 
will  in  time  become  car-porters  and  waiters.  I  would 
never  expect  to  see  a  car-porter  graduated  from  the 
anvil  or  the  carpenter’s  bench.  The  Tuskegee  idea 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  negro  is  by  pedigree  and 
condition  a  laborer.  He  is  to  do  the  work  of  the 
South.  That  section  has  crippled  itself  financially 
by  paying  for  skilled  labor.  The  New  Black  Man  is 
a  skilled  workman  with  strength  and  depth  rather 
than  polish  Let  us  see  something  of  his  education 
Dext.  _  h.  w.  c. 

Prizes  for  House  Plans. 

$15  $10  $5 

THE  following  letter  will  explain  itself. 

Comfortable  Farm  House  Wanted. 

Husband  and  I  have  been  reading  about  an 
up-to-date  barn,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  discussing 
its  merits.  We  often  see  good  plans  for  barns, 
but  I  wish  to  ask  for  a  plan  of  an  up-to-date  farm 
house— not  a  house  for  the  retired  farmer,  but  for 
those  who  are  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day;  one  where  all  the  employees  through  seed- 
•  ing,  planting,  haying,  harvesting,  thrashing  and 
caring  for  the  stock  in  winter,  can  be  fed  and 
lodged  conveniently  and  economically  to  the 
farmer’s  wife,  and  comfortably  to  the  family  the 
year  through.  There  are  so  many  demands  upon 
the  farm  house  that  it  ought  to  be  the  best  struc¬ 
ture  that  can  be  designed.  I  am  not  asking  for 
an  expensive  house  that  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  price  of  land  and  farm  produce,  but  for 
a  convenient,  comfortable,  shapely  dwelling  for 
plain  farmers.  a  farmer’s  wife. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  will  offer  prizes  of  $15,  $10  and  $5  for 
the  first,  second  and  third  best  plans  for  such  a  house 
as  is  called  for  in  the  above  letter. 

We  want  drawings  or  photographs  and  estimates 
of  cost. 

The  contest  will  close  on  December  1,  1897. 

The  judges  will  be  the  woman  who  wrote  the  above 
letter,  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  a  third  party 
to  be  selected  by  the  two  first-named  judges. 

Put  on  your  thinking  cap,  and  build  your  farm  castle 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

LATEST  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  GAME  LAWS. 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  did  the  usual 
amount  of  tinkering  with  the  game  laws,  adding 
amendment  to  amendment,  twisting  and  changing 
around,  making  exceptions  here  and  there,  until  one 
must  needs  be  a  pretty  smart  lawyer  to  know  where 
he  is  at  on  this  subject.  Be  it  understood  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  the  game  of 
the  State,  especially  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  who  have  the  greatest  proprietary  interest 
therein.  But  there  are  so  many  changes  every  year, 
and  some  of  them  so  ridiculous,  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  the  ordinary  man  to  keep  posted,  and  the 
first  he  knows  he  is  violating  some  law  and  subject¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  heavy  penalty  without  any  intention 
of  so  doing.  Often,  too,  one  is  liable. to  violate  the 
law  in  spite  of  himself.  For  instance,  certain  -laws 
prohibit  the  catching  of  certain  fish  at  certain  times. 
One  must  not  fish  for,  catch  or  kill.  Supposing  that 
the  farmer’s  boy  goes  fishing — as  farmers’  boys  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  from  time  immemorial  ! 
He  may  be  simply  fishing  for  anything  that  will 
nibble  his  bait,  or  for  any  particular  fish  ;  but  if  one 
of  the  fish  which  the  majesty  of  the  law  says  he  must 
not  catch  happen  to  get  on  his  hook,  he  is  at  once 
liable  to  arrest  and  to  a  fine  of  $25.  Certain  restric¬ 
tions  are  all  right,  but  some  of  those  in  the  new  laws 
are  preposterous,  and  the  fines  are  excessive. 

X  X  X 

Among  the  fish  laws  is  one  forbidding  the  fishing 
for,  catching,  killing  or  possessing  of  Black  bass  or 
Oswego  bass,  except  from  June  15  to  December  31, 
and  prohibiting  the  catching  or  attempting  to  catch 


in  the  Schoharie  River  or  in  Fox’s  Creek,  within 
three  years,  from  May  31,  1896,  except  in  the  month 
of  August.  Pickerel,  pike  or  Wall-eyed  pike  must 
not  be  taken  except  from  May  1  to  January  31,  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  some  other  section  which  not  one 
man  in  1  0,000  knows  anything  about.  These  provi¬ 
sions  “shall  not  apply  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  between 
Tibbett’s  Point  lighthouse  and  the  City  of  Ogdens- 
burg.  ”  The  penalty  for  each  fish  is  $25.  No  fish 
must  be  taken  from  Chautauqua  Lake  from  May  1  to 
June  15  each  year,  except  by  authority  of  the  State 
for  propagation.  This  act  is  solely  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  fish  in  Chautauqua  Lake.  Aren’t  there  other 
near-by  lakes  that  need  the  same  protection  ?  Then 
there  is  another  act  in  relation  to  fishing  in  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River.  An  act  regulating  fishing  in 
Canandaigua  Lake  has  a  $100  penalty  attached. 
Then  there  is  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  to 
an  amendment  to  a  law  passed  in  1892,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  fishing  with  nets  in  the  Hudson  or  Delaware 
Rivers  or  Rondout  Creek,  except  that  between 
March  14  and  June  15,  shad  and  herring  may  be 
taken  with  hand  nets  only  ;  but  these  must  not  be 
drawn  between  sunse  t  on  Friday  night  and  sunrise 
on  Monday  morning,  except  the  weather  prevent  the 
drawing  of  the  nets  before  sunset  on  Friday.  Then 
there  are  exceptions  which  apply  to  certain  waters, 
specifications  as  to  size  of  mesh,  etc.,  that  furnish  all 
sorts  of  loop-holes.  The  penalty  attached  to  this  is 
$50.  One  act  relates  “  to  fishing  in  certain  waters  in 
Warren  County,”  one  “  to  fishing  through  the  ice  in 
certain  parts  of  O wasco  Lake,”  another  to  taking 
minnows  for  bait,  etc.  The  open  season  for  trout  is 
from  April  16  to  August  31,  but  there  are  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this.  On  the  same  day  this  was  passed, 
another  amendment  was  enacted  to  the  effect  that 
the  open  season  is  from  March  29  to  August  31.  As 
these  are  amendments  to  the  third  and  fourth  de¬ 
gree,  they  may  be  all  right,  but  in  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  why  not  make  it  plain  whether  we  can 
catch  trout  from  March  29  to  April  15  or  not.  The 
long  and  short  of  it  is  that  it  isn’t  intended  that 
these  laws  shall  be  understood  by  the  layman. 

X  X  X 

The  laws  protecting  deer  are  again  amended,  and 
they  may  not  be  killed  except  from  August  15  to 
November  15,  and  no  one  may  kill  or  take  alive  more 
than  two  in  one  season.  No  traps  or  other  device  for 
enticing  them  shall  be  used,  and  dogs  shall  not  be 
used.  Some  of  these  provisions  do  not  apply  to  Long 
Island,  and  in  the  counties  of  Ulster, Greene  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  no  deer  shall  be  killed  for  five  years  from  May 
10,  1897.  Then  there  are  other  restrictions  and  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  penalty  is  $100.  In  the  towns  of  Dres¬ 
den  and  Putnam,  Washington  County,  deer  must  not 
be  killed  before  March  18,  1907.  Quail  must  not  be 
sold  or  possessed  except  during  the  months  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  December  and  January,  and  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  not  at  all  until  November  1,  1898.  The  penalty 
is  $25.  In  a  large  number  of  towns  in  the  Adirondack 
region,  it  is  unlawful  to  light  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  land  during  certain  periods  and  without  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions.  Some  of  these  laws  are  good  and 
all  right,  but  they  should  all  be  brought  together  and 
put  into  such  shape  that  any  man  of  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence  can  understand  them  and  know  whether  he  is 
violating  them  or  not.  f.  h.  y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Farmers  who  have  used  lowdown  farm  wagons  tell  us  they 
are  the  most  convenient  and  best  labor-saving  implements  on  the 
farm.  The  low  wheels  make  loading  comparatively  easy,  and 
the  broad  tires  prevent  cutting  into  the  ground  and  making  deep 
ruts  as  is  the  case  with  narrow  tires.  The  Havana  Metal  Wheel 
Co.,  Havana,  Ill.,  make  an  all-steel  wagon  that  can  not  rot  out  or 
dry  out,  and  is  difficult  to  wear  out.  They  are  all  fully  war¬ 
ranted  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  in  every  way. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  a  machine  that 
would  relieve  our  wives  and  mothers  from  the  thrifty,  though 
tedious  work  of  knitting  a  supply  of  stockings  and  mittens  for 
the  family.  The  first  machines  did  only  fairly  well,  but  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  experience  suggested, 
until  now  we  believe  a  machine  has  been  perfected  that  gives 
general  satisfaction.  This  is  the  Gearfield  Family  Knitter,  made 
by  the  Gearfield  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa.  They  offer 
inducements  to  agents  for  selling  it.  Any  one  interested  may  get 
full  information  by  addressing  the  maker  as  above. 

Water  on  the  farm  at  all  the  buildings  has  always  been  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  farm  life  as  it  must  ever  be.  In 
towns  and  cities  the  people  cooperate  and  secure  water  from  a 
common  source;  but  the  individual  farmer  must  in  most  cases 
provide  it  for  himself  and  at  his  own  expense.  The  man  who  has 
a  good  spring  or  brook  convenient  to  the  buildings  or  so  located 
that  the  water  can  be  conducted  to  the  house  and  barn  is,  indeed, 
fortunate  ;  but  when  he  has  not  these  advantages,  a  well  is  next 
best.  But  a  well  is  a  poor  thing  if  it  goes  dry  in  a  drought  as 
many  of  them  do.  They  fail  at  a  time  when  most  wanted.  This, 
of  course,  may  be  avoided  by  drilling  the  well  so  deep  that  it  will 
be  beyond  surface  conditions  and  at  a  depth  where  water  cur 
rents  and  reservoirs  are  not  affected  by  surface  droughts.  This 
gives  a  constant  and  sure  supply  at  all  times,  and  is  making 
drilled  wells  popular  throughout  the  country.  Loomis  &  Hyman, 
Tiffin,  O.,  make  a  good  outfit  for  well  drilling,  and  if  you  are 
short  of  water  in  dry  times  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  write  them 
for  information  in  reference  to  the  matter. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Flaked  rice  is  a  new  cereal  prepara¬ 
tion  which  makes  a  nice  breakfast  food. 
The  grains  are  rolled  thin  and  flat,  like 
wheat  flakes,  and  they  cook  very  quickly. 
This  rice  will  be  very  nice  made  into 
croquettes,  allowed  to  grow  cold  after 
boiling,  molded,  and  dipped  in  egg  and 
cracker-dust,  or  as  fritters,  when  dipped 
out  by  the  spoonful  while  hot  and 
dropped  into  a  pan  of  boiling  fat. 
Dainty  puddings  may  also  be  made  of 
the  rice  flakes,  either  baked  or  steamed. 

* 

The  small  puff  at  the  top  of  the  tight 
sleeve,  which  is  a  favorite  in  washing 
dresses  this  summer,  is  rather  hard  to 
iron  satisfactorily,  as  it  rarely  keeps  the 
proper  shape.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
the  puff  may  be  made  with  the  lower 
edge  loose  from  the  sleeve,  and  finished 
with  a  small  hem,  through  which  a  tiny 
tape  is  drawn.  After  washing,  the  tape 
is  drawn  up  to  shir  the  puff  into  place, 
and  tied  in  a  bow,  which  is  placed  in¬ 
side.  A  few  basting  stitches  will  hold 
the  puff  in  place. 

* 

An  article  that  was  found  very  salable 
at  a  recent  church  fair  was  a  dress- 
hanger  for  fine  bodices.  The  wire 
hanger  is  covered  with  ribbon  by  sew¬ 
ing  two  lengths  of  three-inch  ribbon 
together  at  each  edge,  the  hanger,  of 
course,  being  slipped  in  before  the  second 
seam  is  closed.  The  ring  by  which  the 
whole  is  suspended  is  wound  with  rib¬ 
bon  and  finished  with  a  handsome  bow, 
which  comes  out  at  the  neck  of  the 
bodice.  Taffeta  ribbon  is  the  best  rib¬ 
bon  to  buy,  and  pale  shades  the  most 
suitable  colors  to  select. 

* 

Among  the  newer  neck-dressings,  the 
fancy  for  something  white  next  the  skin 
is  very  noticeable.  For  several  years, 
white  frills  and  ruchings  have  held  sec¬ 
ondary  rank,  and  colored  stocks  or  col¬ 
lars  have  been  in  the  lead ;  but  we  have 
now  reawakened  to  the  fact  that  a  line 
of  white  next  the  skin  is  always  an  im¬ 
provement.  Colored  stocks  are  still 
worn,  but  there  must  be  a  little  white 
inside  them,  the  preference  being  given 
to  cream  rather  than  blue-white.  A 
very  fashionable  stock  consists  of  a 
length  of  white  net,  half  a  yard  wide, 
having  lace  sewed  across  the  ends.  It 
is  long  enough  to  go  twice  around  the 
neck,  and  is  then  tied  in  front  in  a  tight 
sailor  knot. 

* 

The  New  York  daily  papers  recently 
chronicled  the  case  of  a  silly  14-year  old 
girl,  who  disappeared  after  leaving  a 
note  stating  that  she  had  gone  to  Jersey 
City  to  drown  herself.  The  girl  was 
well-cared  for,  her  home  life  was  happy, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  such  des¬ 
peration.  Some  of  the  vicious  papers 
that  are  commonly  described  under  the 
head  of  “yellow  journalism,”  made  a 
great  feature  of  the  case,  describing 
with  maudlin  pathos  her  “  tragic  fare¬ 
well.”  The  effect  of  the  tragic  farewell 
was  rather  spoiled  later,  however,  when 
the  missing  girl  was  discovered  hidden 
behind  a  barrel  in  the  family  cellar, 
and  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  the 
anxious  parents  who,  with  the  aid  of 
the  police,  had  been  searching  river, 
morgue,  and  station  house  for  the  run¬ 
away,  immediately  carried  into  effect 
some  of  Solomon’s  advice  regarding  the 
bringing-up  of  children.  It  really  seems 
a  case  where  an  appeal  to  reason  would 
be  aided  by  an  old-fashioned  spanking. 
It  appears  that  the  girl  was  in  the  habit 
of  devoting  her  leisure  to  those  news¬ 
papers  which  make  a  specialty  of  vice 
and  crime,  chronicling  every  form  of 
wickedness  and  misery  with  brutalizing 


pictures  and  disgusting  details.  Her 
imagination  was  so  degraded  by  them 
that  her  loftiest  ambition  was  to  be 
pictured  in  their  galaxy  of  folly  and 
crime,  and  she  took  what  seemed  the 
most  practicable  means  toward  this  end, 
without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
suffering  and  shame  she  entailed  upon 
her  friends.  It  is  an  unhappy  comment¬ 
ary  upon  our  civilization  that  it  appears 
impossible  to  stop  the  publication  of 
the  newspapers  that  directly  invited 
this  particular  escapade ;  but  we  can,  at 
least,  forbid  their  appearance  within 
our  homes,  and  so  fortify  the  tastes  of 
our  children  by  clean  and  wholesome 
reading  that  they  will  turn  with  disgust 
from  such  sheets.  As  careful  a  selection 
should  be  made  in  the  family  news¬ 
paper  as  in  the  permanent  literature. 
Neither  is  the  moral  side  the  only  thing 
to  be  looked  at.  There  are  plenty  of 
books  which,  while  irreproachable  from 
a  moral  standpoint,  give  a  false  or  un¬ 
wholesome  view  of  life,  and  are  thus 
harmful  to  growing  minds.  We  should 
include  under  this  head  a  great  many 
stories  for  girls  which,  while  written 
with  the  best  intentions,  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  induce  self  consciousness  and  in¬ 
trospection  to  an  unwholesome  degree. 
It  will  be  rather  a  shock  to  many  who 
read  the  works  of  E.  P.  Roe  and  Oliver 
Optic  with  enjoyment,  to  find  that 
several  of  the  large  public  libraries 
debar  both  these  authors  from  a  place 


A  HOMEMADE  TABLE.  Fig.  249. 

in  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  morals  does  not  atone  for 
their  lack  of  literary  excellence. 


A  HOMEMADE  TABLE. 

HE  little  table  illustrated  at  Fig. 
249,  was  recently  described  in  The 
Modern  Priscilla,  being  designed  for  a 
five  o’clock  tea-table,  but  it  will  answer 
for  a  work-table  or  writing-table  and 
bookcase  combined.  It  is  made  from 
an  empty  lemon  or  orange  box.  Pick 
out  a  nice,  well-made  one,  and  remove 
the  hoops  from  the  outside.  Saw  two 
boards,  1  or  13^  inch  in  thickness,  mak¬ 
ing  them  an  inch  wider  than  the  box 
and  long  enough  to  give  good  proportion 
to  the  table  ;  the  extending  ends  may 
be  left  square  or  cut  in  a  fancy  curve. 
Finish  the  edges  nicely,  and  then  nail 
or  screw  a  board  to  each  end  of  the  box. 
The  upright  pieces  of  the  other  end  are 
turned  rods,  such  as  are  used  for  stair 
railings,  and  may  be  bought  of  a  wood 
turner  at  a  small  price.  Us  3  four  small, 
round  blocks  for  feet,  or  brass  claw  feet 
may  be  used  if  preferred.  Add  a  brass 
rod  and  rings,  and  use  a  curtain  of  silka- 
line.  We  have  so  many  beautiful  stains, 
that  any  wood  may  be  imitated,  or 
enamel  paint  may  be  used  if  preferred. 


A  SIMPLE  PHOTOGRAPH  FRAME. 

PRETTY  and  inexpensive  photo¬ 
graph  frame  is  made  from  card¬ 
board  and  wall  paper,  that  which  has  a 
rough  or  embossed  surface  being  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  foundation  is  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  two  circular  pieces  of  heavy 
cardboard,  one  10  inches  and  the  other 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  smaller 
piece,  cut  a  round  opening  four  inches 
in  diameter,  this  being  the  size  for  a 
cabinet  photograph.  Cover  the  large 


circle  with  wall  paper,  pasted  on  wrong 
side  out,  so  as  to  give  a  satiny,  cream- 
white  surface,  cutting  the  paper  half  an 
inch  larger  than  the  cardboard,  and 
then  snipping  the  extra  half-inch  into 
saw  teeth,  to  be  turned  over  and  pasted 
on  the  back.  Another  piece  of  paper, 
the  exact  size,  is  smoothly  pasted  over 
the  back.  The  small  circle  is  very 
neatly  covered  with  some  heavily  gilded 
or  embossed  paper,  right  side  out.  The 
small  circle  is  then  p  isted  firmly  upon 
the  large  one,  keeping  a  margin  one 
inch  wide  all  around.  A  spice  is  left 
unpasted  at  the  top,  that  the  picture 
may  be  slipped  in  between  the  circles. 
A  piece  of  cardboard  eight  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide  should  be  covered 
with  paper  and  pasted  at  the  back  for  a 
standard.  Splashes  of  gilding  may  be 
put  on  the  edge  of  the  larger  circle. 
Another  pretty  style  is  to  cover  the 
smaller  circle  with  plain  cartridge  paper, 
pink,  blue  or  green,  and  then  paint 
some  floral  design  in  water  colors  upon 
the  plain  cream  paper  of  the  larger 
circle.  Such  frames  are,  also,  pretty 
either  covered  with  French  chintz  or 
cretonne,  in  delicate  floral  designs,  or 
with  embroidered  linen. 


OCCUPATIONS  FOR  WOMEN. 

PRIZE  was  recently  offered  by  The 
Gentlewoman,  a  London  maga¬ 
zine,  for  -the  best  essay  upon  employ¬ 
ments  for  women.  The  writer  of  the 
winning  essay,  Miss  Underhill,  observes 
in  her  paper,  that  though  many  occupa¬ 
tions  have  been  placed  nominally  within 
our  reach,  the  range  of  these,  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  appropriate,  is  distinctly 
limited.  There  are,  for  instance,  a 
large  group  of  professions  depending 
for  success  on  the  application  of  special 
talent.  Such  are  music,  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  teaching.  The  develop¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  the  intelligence  of 
a  growing  child  is  work  requiring  special 
aptitude,  and  is  too  lightly  undertaken 
by  many  untrained  girls  in  the  hope  of 
earning  a  little  pocket-money.  To  paint 
a  bad  picture,  write  an  illiterate  book, 
or  massacre  the  “Moonlight  Sonata,” 
is  a  harmless,  if  annoying,  occupation. 
The  tactless  teacher  who  gives  her  pupil 
a  bad  start  in  life  is  far  less  open  to  for¬ 
giveness.  Putting  aside,  then,  the  arts 
and  teaching,  we  have  medicine,  nurs¬ 
ing,  journalism,  and  several  minor  call¬ 
ings,  such  as  typewriting,  now  at  the 
disposal  of  girls  contemplating  a 
“career.”  These,  however,  demand  a 
whole-hearted  devotion,  and  cannot  be 
taken  up  as  hobbies  to  occupy  spare 
time. 

The  girl  who  elects  to  practice  as  a 
doctor  must  give  years  to  arduous  and 
even  repulsive  studies,  and,  when  quali¬ 
fied,  must  step  boldly  into  the  arena  and 
meet  man  on  his  own  ground.  Girls 
also  have  this  disadvantage,  that  while 
a  professional  standing  entitles  a  man 
to  respect,  in  women  it  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  indicative,  if  not  of  lunacy,  at 
any  rate  of  “advanced”  and  unwomanly 
views. 

Of  journalism,  the  same  may  be  said. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  colcw  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


This  profession  calls  for  boundless  tact, 
energy  and  resource,  and  should  only 
be  undertaken  by  ready  and  accurate 
observers,  physically  strong  and  men¬ 
tally  serene.  Cheerful  enthusiasm  is  an 
indispensable  quality  in  all  who  would 
successfully  face  the  hard  work  and  un¬ 
pleasant  details  of  medicine,  journalism 
and  hospital  nursing.  The  over-refined 
would  better  seek  interests  elsewhere, 
among  the  many  pleasant  and  lucrative 
employments  which  may  be  conducted 
in  the  comparative  shelter  of  home. 

Two  vocations,  much  neglected,  are 
the  homely  arts  of  dressmaking  and 
cooking.  Victims  undergoing  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  a  “wretched  cook”  pay  thank¬ 
fully  for  an  expert  woman’s  help,  either 
as  an  instructress  or  to  superintend  a 
special  meal.  Patience  and  attention 
will  give  any  girl  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  cookery,  and  the  work  has  many 
fascinations.  In  dressmaking,  too,  a 
well-taught  and  tasteful  girl  could  soon 
work  up  a  connection  among  friends, 
earning  a  far  more  pleasant  livelihood 
than  many  underpaid  governesses  or 
mothers’  helps. 

“  There  is,  however,  one  form  of  em¬ 
ployment — already  far  too  common”,  says 
Miss  Underhill — which  no  girl  of  honor 
should  consider  open  to  her — the  under¬ 
selling  of  her  poorer  sisters.  Many  girls 
of  the  upper  classes,  impelled  by  no 
better  motive  than  ennui  and  discon¬ 
tent,  and  willing  to  accept  any  trifling 
remuneration,  rush  into  the  overcrowded 
labor  market  to  the  ruin  of  those  whom 
necessity  compels  to  demand  a  fair  price 
for  their  work.  To  such  one  can  only 
repeat  the  grand  old  motto — “  Noblesse 
oblige.” 


The  SEPTEMBER 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Is  rich  in  suggestive 
matter  for  girls: 

The  Girl 

About  to  be  Married 

Will  find  the  newest  ideas  in  decorations 
for  home  weddings  :  also  a  full  outline 
of  the  groom’s  part  in  his  wedding. 

The  Girl 

Starting  Her  New  Home 

Will  find  in  Mrs.  Rorer  the  wisest  help 
and  counselor.  This  month  she  tells 
twenty  ways  of  making  bread  and  rolls : 
also  how  the  small  leaks  in  a  household 
can  be  avoided. 


The  Girl  Who  Aspires  to  Art  by  Ruth  Ashmore 
A  N  ewWaltz  by  the  Composer  of  “Erminie” 
Hamlin  Garland’s  Story  of  a  Beautiful  Girl 
All  the  New  Winter  Fashions  for  Girls 


One  Dollar  a  Year  Ten  Cents  a  Copy 
Twenty-five  Cents  for  Three  Months 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


Storrs  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

The  place  to  get  a  good  education  at  small  expense, 
$140  to  $lt>0  per  year.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Ladies 
course  includes  Domestic  8clence  (cooking,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  household  economy,  etc.)  and  Physical 
Culture.  Courses  open  to  all  In  English,  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Chemistry.  Botany.  Geology,  Entomol¬ 
ogy,  Veterinary  and  Mathematics.  Address 

B.  F.  KOON8,  Pres.,  Storrs,  Conn. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

ESTABLISHED  AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

By  Chapter  163,  Laws  of  1894. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  In¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates. 
Most  varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics. 
Regular  graded  course  three  years  of  nine  months 
each.  Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and 
graduation.  Entrance  by  Regents'  “  Veterinary 
Student  Certificate,”  or  by  examination  Septembef 
14,  1897.  Instruction  begins  September  23, 1897. 

Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  Students. 

For  extended  announcement  address 
Prof.  JAMES  LAW.  F.  R.  C.  V,  S..  Director. 
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California  Violets  in  Frames. 

J.  L.,  Massachusetts.— Can  I  bloom  California 
violets  in  a  frame  ?  If  so,  how  should  they  be 
treated  ? 

Ans — The  California  violet  does  well 
in  frames,  and  is  treated  like  the  other 
members  of  its  family.  Young  plants 
from  the  strongest  runners  are  planted 
either  in  the  open  field  or  in  frames  for 
the  summer,  being  put  out  early  in  May. 
They  are  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the 
runners  are  removed  during  the  summer. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  they 
are  planted  in  the  frame,  in  earth  well 
enriched  with  old  cow  manure  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bone  dust.  Air  should  be 
given  freely  day  and  night  until  freez¬ 
ing  weather  begins,  when  the  frames 
should  be  covered  nightly  with  mats 
and  shutters.  During  very  inclement 
weather,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  frames  wrapped  up  for  days  at  a 
time.  Watering  must  be  done  with 
great  care  during  the  winter,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  spots  that  appear  dry  upon  the 
surface.  Careless  watering  is  a  prolific 
source  of  disease. 

Treatment  of  Peonies. 

W.  O.  8.,  Essex  County,  Mass.— What  ia  the 
proper  depth  to  set  peonies  for  a  permanent  bed? 
I  planted  mine  seven  to  eight  Inches  deep,  but 
they  did  not  do  well,  and  all  are  dying  now ;  some 
died  in  July,  the  leaf-stalks  rotted  underground. 
Are  they  not  too  deep  ?  Is  it  best  to  give  them  a 
slight  winter  protection  of  strawy  manure  mulch? 
Do  they  need  poor  or  rich  soil  for  best  results  ? 

Ans. — Peonies  are  usually  planted  from 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  the  depth  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  character  of  the 
soil.  In  a  light  soil,  the  depth  named 
by  W.  G.  S.  would  hardly  be  likely  to 
weaken  the  plants  to  the  dying  point ; 
but  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  the  effect  natur¬ 
ally  would  be  disastrous.  Peonies  are 
not  very  critical  about  locality,  but  their 
natural  preference  is  for  a  deep,  moist, 
well-worked  soil.  Before  planting  a 
permanent  bed,  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  by  spading  to  a 
depth  of  18  inches,  enriehing  with  old 
manure.  Situation  or  exposure  seems 
to  affect  peonies  but  little,  either  full 
sun  or  partial  shade  appearing  to  suit 
them  equally  well.  As  far  as  protection 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
winter  mulch,  for  our  garden  peonies 
are  as  hardy  as  an  oak  ;  but  we  like  to 
put  a  mulch  of  short  manure  over  the 
surface  of  all  herbaceous  beds  in  the 
fall,  the  same  being  lightly  forked  into 
the  soil  in  the  spring.  In  the  case  of 
smaller  herbaceous  plants,  this  prevents 
heaving  out  by  frost,  but  the  peonies 
are  too  strongly  rooted  to  be  troubled 
by  this. 

Wintering  Chrysanthemum  Plants. 

Next  month,  the  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  with  us  again,  and  many  people 
who  buy  the  blooming  plants  in  pots 
are  anxious  to  keep  them  for  another 
season,  without  having  any  very  clear 
idea  on  the  subject.  Mr.  T.  D.  Hatfield, 
a  high  authority  on  this  subject,  observes 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  that,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Pompon  varieties  are 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adn. 


quite  hardy  in  Massachusetts,  and  many 
others  nearly  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
pampering  is  necessary  in  wintering  the 
plants  over.  Such  as  have  been  grown 
in  pots  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  culture,  too  tender  to  be  turned 
out  at  once.  A  very  cool  cellar,  such  as 
a  barn  cellar,  on  a  shelf  near  the  light, 
would  be  a  good  place  to  keep  them.  A 
little  frost  would  do  them  no  harm.  It 
is  better  to  keep  the  plants  cool,  for  if 
the  place  is  at  all  warm,  they  start  into 
growth,  and  this  weakens  them.  They 
freeze  sometimes,  but  come  out  all  right 
in  spring.  When  spring  comes,  most  of 
the  plants  will  be  a  mass  of  growing 
shoots.  What  is  generally  done  is  to 
divide  up  the  old  stool,  and  plant  a 
number  of  shoots  together.  Mr.  Hat¬ 
field  considers  that  it  would  be  better 
if  a  few  of  the  shoots,  with  a  piece  of 
root  attached  to  each,  could  be  started 
afresh  into  separate  plants  in  sandy  soil. 
This  could  all  be  done  before  June,  after 
which  there  would  be  ample  time  to 
transplant  the  young  plants  and  get 
good  bushes  before  the  autumn.  Young 
plants  always  have  more  vigor  than 
detached  portions  of  the  old  stock. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
when  the  plants  are  growing  fast,  they 
should  be  frequently  topped  to  induce 
stocky  growth.  Some  localities  are 
much  infested  with  insects,  which  often 
blight  the  shoots  so  badly  that  few 
flower  buds  appear.  A  good  plan  in 
such  cases  is  to  place  a  frame-work  of 
mosquito  netting  about  the  plants,  with 
an  opening  on  one  side.  This  will 
keep  out  their  worst  enemy,  the  Chinch 
bug.  Green  and  Black  aphides — small 
insects  which  cling  to  the  leaves  and 
buds  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots — often 
gather  in  such  large  numbers  as  to 
cripple  the  shoots  seriously.  The  fre¬ 
quent  application  of  tobacco  dust  will 
keep  them  in  check.  The  plants  should 
be  taken  up  early  in  September,  potted 
carefully,  and  stood  in  some  shady  place 
to  recover.  As  cold  weather  comes,  they 
should  be  housed  at  night  and  stood  out 
during  the  day  time. 

The  large  flowers  we  see  on  trained 
specimens  are  obtained  by  reducing  the 
number  of  buds  on  a  shoot  to  one  only. 
More  flowers,  but  smaller,  would  natur¬ 
ally  come  were  all  the  buds  allowed  to 
remain.  The  newest  varieties  are  not 
always  the  best.  Mr.  Hatfield’s  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  present  season  is  :  Morning 
Crow,  pink ;  Mutual  Friend,  white  ;  O. 
W.  Holmes,  red  ;  Marion  Henderson, 
yellow  ;  Norma,  pink  ;  Ivory,  white  ; 
Columbine,  bronze  ;  Garza,  white  ane¬ 
mone  ;  Savannah,  yellow  pompon  ;  JohD 
Shrimpton,  crimson  ;  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
yellow  ;  Joseph  H.  White,  white. 


Seasonable  Notes. 

Violets  to  be  grown  in  frames  during 
winter  should  be  looked  over,  and  the 
runners  removed,  as  we  need  good, 
strong  crowns  for  this  use.  The  plants 
may  be  lifted  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  If  any  pansies  are  to  be 
grown  in  frames  they  may  be  lifted  at 
the  same  time.  Keep  the  sashes  off  the 
frame  until  the  approach  of  sharp  frost. 

Geranium  plants  that  are  intended  for 
winter  flowering  indoors  must  have  all 
the  flower  buds  now  forming  plucked 
off,  until  the  end  of  this  month.  They 
are  the  better  for  remaining  outside  as 
long  as  possible  if  there  be  no  danger 
of  sharp  frost.  Palms,  ferns,  India- 
rubber  plants  and  the  like  will  not 
suffer  yet  if  the  season  be  bright  and  dry, 
but  a  cold  easterly  storm  at  this  time  is 
very  likely  to  give  them  a  chill  that 
results  disastrously.  It  is  well  to  bring 
such  plants  up  on  to  the  veranda,  or  in 
some  such  shelter,  even  before  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  them  inside. 

During  the  present  month  the  florists 
are  lifting  carnations  from  the  field,  and 
planting  them  in  the  houses.  Amateur 
growers  often  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
pot  carnations  in  the  spring,  but  some 
of  these  field-grown  plants,  purchased 
now  and  carried  over  winter  in  a  frame, 
make  fine  spring-blooming  specimens  in 
pots.  They  should  be  potted  firmly  in 
four  or  five-inch  pots,  with  all  the  buds 
and  tips  of  leading  shoots  pinched  off, 
and  have  the  pots  plunged  in  the  frame. 
For  a  week  after  they  have  been  lifted, 
they  should  be  kept  close  and  shaded  ; 
after  that,  air  freely,  keeping  the 
sashes  off  entirely  on  bright  days. 
During  winter,  wrap  as  a  violet  frame, 
airing  on  warm  days.  Rather  bushy, 
compact  varieties  make  the  best  pot 
carnations.  President  Garfield,  bright 
red;  Lizzie  McGowan,  white;  Grace 
Wilder,  pink,  and  Little  Gem,  creamy 
white  edged  with  carmine,  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose. 
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The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

1.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


-< — VICTORIES _ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  t  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHESTawARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fai 7,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888.  _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD"mEDALS  and^  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s^olum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS^Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Itanjfes  .Sold  to  Jan.  ljjt,'5)7 

Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1,0  FIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 
t^We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  HOM£  COMFORT  STEEL,  E4JRNACE8,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


SAVE  *  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stovo  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stovo  or  furnace  does  tho  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  prico,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

uTUF  rPANTPI?P  ,f— For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 
I  HD  ImiUl bruit.  the  market.  $3.  $5  &  *8.  Clr. 
EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257 South  5th  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


Harvest  Excursions! 


AUG.  3  AND 
.7  AND 
5  AND 

points  at  about  half  fare,  good  for  21  days.  Stop 
over  allowed  on  going  passage.  Ask  your  local 
agent  for  particulars. 

GO  WEST  AND  LOOK  FOR  A  HOME.  A  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  describing  NEBRASKA  sent 
free  on  application  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Geu’l  Pass. 
Agt.,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  K.  K..  Chicago. 


17, 

21, 

19. 


To  tiie  Farm  regions 
of  the  West,  North¬ 
west  and  Southwest. 
Round  trip  tickets  will 
be  sold  on  dates  named 
at  allC.,  B.  &  Q.  stations 
and  at  many  Eastern 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work 
man  In  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Hoads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 
How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Elias  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated 
with  more  than  60  original  engravings,  and 
designed  to  cover  the  various  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  planting  a  place.  Paper . 20 

Improving  the  Farm. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that 
shall  Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
crease  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  The  contents 
treats  exhaustively  on  renewing  run-down 
farms.  Cloth . $1 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Charles  Barnard.  An  explicit  account  of  Mr. 
Barnard’s  actual  operations  on  a  suburban 
village  house-iot.  Interesting  and  valuable 
to  all  suburban  dwellers,  professional  men 
and  mechanics . 20 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth . $i 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

We  want  to  give  you  a  few  reminders 
We  send  The  E.  N.-Y.  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  for  25  cents  1  o  new  subscribers. 

We  allow  you  10  cents  out  of  this  for 
your  work  in  getting  the  new  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  give  bicycles 
and  cash  premiums  for  clubs  received 
September  30. 

We  send  you  the  wheel  when  you  have 
sent  250  names,  so  that  you  can  use  it 
to  go  on  and  win  a  lump  of  the  cash 
premiums. 

If  you  have  the  largest  club  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  you  get  $50  in  cash  and  a  $60 
wheel. 

If  your  club  is  not  the  largest,  you 
may  be  one  of  the  next  largest  10  and 
share  $100  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
your  club. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  send  a  club,  we 
look  for  one  trial  subscription  from  you 
anyway. 

CITY  SKETCHES.  No.  1. 

“  KEEPING  COOL.” 

I  think  it  likely  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
country  will  be  interested  in  hearing  about  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  city  life.  I  hope  to  tell  you  from 
time  to  time  some  of  the  odd  things  that  city 
people  are  up  to.  At  this  season,  most  of  them 
are  struggling  with  the  heat.  After  the  sun  has 
blazed  all  day  on  the  bricks  and  stones,  you  may 
well  imagine  that  the  city  is  like  a  vast  oven. 
When  night  comes,  the  heat  is  almost  stifling — 
especially  in  the  tenement  districts  where  people 
are  packed  into  small  rooms  like  chickens  in  a 
coop.  When  the  working  day  is  done,  those 
people  pour  out  in  search  of  fresh  air.  Weary 
workmen,  tired  wives  and  sick  children  all  hunt 
for  a  chance  to  breathe. 

The  wharves  and  piers  along  the  rivers  are 
crowded  with  these  people.  They  are  comfort¬ 
able  by  the  cool  water.  Sometimes  they  sleep 
and  doze  all  night  long  on  the  hard  planks  of  the 
wharf— dreading-to  see  the  blazing  sun  come  up 
again.  Thousands  spend  the  night  on  the  roofs. 
Most  of  our  city  roofs  are  flat  or  with  a  gentle 
slope,  and  it  is  easy  to  take  a  mattress  up  there 
and  “camp  out”  where  the  wind  is  stirring.  I 
have  often  seen  people  asleep  on  steep  roofs, 
even  where  it  would  seem  a9  though  a  single 
bad  dream  would  send  one  rolling  to  death! 
Some  of  the  well-to-do  people  even  put  up  a  tent 
on  the  roof  and  “  camp  out”  every  pleasant 
night.  With  these  people,  it  is  anything  to  get 
away  from  the  hot  bricks  and  stones. 

Some  of  the  original  devices  for  keeping  cool 
are  worth  recording.  The  Evening  Post  tells 
what  one  man  did: 

“Early  in  the  season,  he  purchased  '500  feet  of 
one-inch  lawn-sprinkling  hose,  and  carted  it  up 
to  his  bed-room.  Then  with  a  few  nails  and 
hooks,  he  proceeded  to  decorate  the  walls  and 
ceilings  with  lines  of  this  hose,  running  them 
parallel  with  the  wainscoting,  beginning  at  the 
ceiling  and  ending  near  the  floor.  One  end  of 
this  long  piece  of  hose  was  attached  to  the  faucet 
in  an  adjoining  dressing-room,  while  the  outlet 
emptied  into  the  bath-tub.  Before  retiring  at 
night,  the  water  was  turned  on,  and  all  night 
long  it  trickles  through  the  500  feet  of  hose,  cool¬ 
ing  the  room  so  that  its  temperature  registers 
several  degrees  lo  wer  than  the  rest  of  the  house.” 

The  city  is  full  of  electric  fans  for  creating  a 
small  breeze,  and  perfect  oceans  of  cold  drinks 
from  soda  water  to  whisky  are  consumed  every 
day.  There  are  hundreds  of  little  devices,  too, 
that  fat  men  think  of  to  create  a  small  current 
of  cold  air  around  them.  Here  are  two  : 

“One  man  has  h  ad  a  box  attached  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  cane  chair,  which  he  fills  with  ice. 
The  box  is  lined  inside  with  zinc,  and  the  outside 
air  can  reach  it  only  through  small  perforations 
in  the  top.  Through  these  holes  the  cool  air  of 
the  ice-box  continually  rises.  Another  genius 
who  saw  this  contrivance  elaborated  the  idea 
and  made  what  he  considers  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  upon  it.  He  had  a  large  ice-chest  moved 
into  his  office.  Then  he  rigged  up  a  small  elec¬ 
tric  fan  inside  of  the  box  and  bored  holes 
through  the  chest  to  permit  the  air  to  escape. 
When  the  electric  fan  revolves,  draughts  of  cold 
air  come  sweeping  out  of  the  holes  in  the  ice- 
chest  and  refresh  any  one  within  ten  feet  of  the 
blast.  The  chest  can  be  moved  to  any  part  of 
the  office,  and  the  air  currents  directed  to  suit 
the  owner.” 

So  it  goes  on — a  constant  struggle  to  keep  cool. 
Now  you  people  out  on  the  cool  farms  do  not 
need  these  devices.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
penalty  that  modern  civilization  has  fastened 
upon  those  who  are  doomed  to  live  in  town  and 
city.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  leave  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  town  behind  me  and  get  out  on  the 
farm.  It  is  pleasant  to  get  into  the  old  clothes 
and  move  around  the  farm  when  I  get  home. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  though  I  could  drink 
the  spring  half  dry!  There  is  a  steep  hill  to 
the  west  of  our  house  with  a  thick  wood  at 
the  top.  The  cool  air  seems  to  come  rolling 
down  hill  from  these  trees,  while  the  hot  air 
rushes  up  to  take  its  place.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  a  constant  breeze  playing  around  our 
house.  It  beats  any  electric  fan  you  ever  saw. 
We  don’t  have  to  put  ice  in  our  chairs  or  to 


string  rubber  hose  around  the  bed-room!  We 
keep  cool  without  it.  City  people  know  where  to 
go  to  keep  cool  in  August.  They  go  right  to  the 
farm.  No  doubt  you  have  some  of  them  on  your 
farm  at  this  moment.  Fill  them  up  with  milk 
and  spring  water  and  vegetables  and  fried 
chicken.  They  make  good  stock  to  fatten. 

It  certainly  is  a  great  blessing  to  live  in  the 
country  these  days.  It  looks  as  though  the  tide 
had  really  turned.  The  much  wished-for  “  pros¬ 
perity  ”  is  getting  its  head  above  water.  Per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  like  the  way  it  comes,  but  let’s 
get  what  we  can  of  it  anyway.  It  isn’t  going  to 
come  to  us  without  an  effort  on  our  part — not  by 
any  means.  It’s  much  like  these  city  people 
trying  to  cool  off  the  air  around  them.  They  are 
driven  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  take  the  heat  out 
of  the  air.  We  must  kick  up  a  breeze  around  us, 
and  blow  some  of  the  hardness  out  of  the  times. 
The  city  man  sits  down  on  ice  or  keeps  water 
running  about  him,  because  these  things  take 
heat  away  from  him.  The  farmer  of  1897  must 
surround  himself  with  influences  that  will  take 
scrub  methods,  influences  and  ambitions  out  of 
his  barn-yard,  home  and  heart! 

Now,  of  course,  you  understand  what  is  com¬ 
ing.  Read  this  note  from  a  woman  in  Con¬ 
necticut: 

“  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  can  find  Clark’s  method  of  seeding  a  meadow  ? 
My  husband  tried  it  last  fall  (such  a  shaking  of 
heads  among  the  old  farmers),  and  I  like  it.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  "hay  from  it.  I  want  to  seed  a 
few  acres  more  the  same  way,  but  do  not  know 
exactly  how,  and  as  I  am  depending  on  hired 
help  that  does  not  approve  of  new  ways,  I  have 
to  be  able  to  give  exact  directions.  I  lost  my 
husband  three  months  ago,  and  now  I  have  only 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  depend  on  to  help  me  run  a  dairy 
farm,  pay  off  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  support 
eight  children,  the  oldest  just  14,  and  the  young¬ 
est  four  weeks.” 

We  glance  over  this  note  from  a  Massachusetts 
man: 

“  Two  years  ago,  I  received  from  you  a  lump 
of  scab  (price,  four  cents  for  postage),  which 
you  called  Carman  No.  1.  There  happened  to  be 
just  one  eye  of  that  scab  which  was  not  dead; 
from  that,  I  am  now  planting  five  pecks  of  the 
finest  potatoes  that  I  ever  saw.  I  don’t  regret 
the  investment  of  that  four  cents,  and  I  hope  Sir 
Walter  will  be  as  good.  h.  h.” 

Now  you  understand  that  these  worthy  people 
look  upon  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  its  relation  to  farming 
much  as  those  hot  and  tired  city  people  regard 
ice  and  cold  water.  It  is  not  for  us  to  make  such 
claims — we  leave  that  to  our  friends  and  readers. 
This  is  what  we  say : 

1.  We  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  now  till  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1898,  for  only  25  cents. 

2.  You  may  act  as  agent,  keep  10  cents  out  of 
the  25.  and  also  have  a  fair  chance  of  earning 
one  of  the  premiums  which  were  announced  last 
week. 

3  You  may  SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK  LIST! 
Now  let’s  all  try  to  keep  cool,  physically,  mor¬ 
ally,  socially,  financially  and  agriculturally.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  asks  for  a  chance  to  help  in  keeping  up 
the  breeze. 


There  is  no 
prettier  sight  in 
the  world  than 
that  of  a  healthy, 
happy  mother  at 
play  with  her  ro¬ 
bust  and  rollick¬ 
ing  baby.  It  is  a 
sight  entirely  too 
infrequent.  Too 
often  the  baby  is 
puny  and  peevish 
and  the  mother  sickly,  fretful,  and  nervous. 
The  woman  whs  neglects  to  take  proper  care 
of  herself  and  who  therefore  suff&rs  from 
weakness  and  disease  of  the  organs  of  wo¬ 
manhood  cannot  be  healthy  and  amiable. 
Her  children  will  be  puny  and  ailing  and 
happiness  will  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  woman  should 
not  be  the  healthy,  happy  mother  of  robust 
and  playful  children  if  she  will  take  the 
proper  care  of  herself.  Proper  care  means, 
first  of  all,  proper  medicine  for  her  ailments. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  will 
make  any  woman  strong  and  well  in  a  wo¬ 
manly  way.  It  cures  all  weakness  and  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  distinctly  feminine  organism.  It 
prepares  a  woman  for  motherhood.  It  in¬ 
sures  the  health  of  the  baby.  It  makes 
parturition  easy  and  nearly  painless.  Over 
90,000  women  have  testified  to  its  virtues, 
in  writing.  Druggists  sell  it  and  have  no 
substitute  “just  as  good.”  The  druggist 
who  tries  to  force  something  else  upon  you 
is  not  an  honest  man.  He  is  trifling  with 
your  life  and  happiness  for  the  sake  of  a 
greater  profit  to  himself. 


1, 


Mrs.  F.  B.  Forgey,  of  Cams,  Keyapaha,  Co., 
Neb.,  writes:  “I  write  to  you  again  concerning 
my  daughter,  Mra.  D.  Billings.  She  has  taken 
two  bottles  of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and  two 
of  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  She  thinks  the 
medicines  did  her  a  world  of  good.  She  was  con¬ 
fined  the  15th  of  February.  Was  sick  about 
three  hours,  and  now  has  a  ten  pound  daughter. 
She  got  along  nicely  afterward.  She  says  she 
never  felt  so  well.  She  looks  well  and  her  com¬ 
plexion  is  clear.” 

The  modern  business  world  won’t  stand 
still  or  loiter  to  wait  for  the  man  who  suffers 
from  headaches,  biliousness  and  dyspepsia, 
caused  by  constipation.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets  cure  constipation.  Of  druggists. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphlde  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up."— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen,  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  of  a 
complete  fertilizer ;  Pot¬ 
ash  being  most  import¬ 
ant,  must  not  be  stinted.  Send  for  our  books  mentioned  below. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Save  Money  I  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  I 


Why  not  economize  ? 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . »3 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert. . .  35 
Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  .  r- 
Scientiflc  Tobacco  Fertilizer..^ 
Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer....  J 
Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer < 


You  save  $10  to  $12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  ns.  Per  ton 

Ammonia,  4  to5p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to 25  p.c . $22 

Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash.  1 ^  to  p.c.  16 

Ammonia,  to  3%  p.c.Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash.  3  to  4  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  314  to  4}4  p.c.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  6  p.c.  25 

Ammonia,  4%  to  5)£  p.c.Phos.Acid,  13  to  15  p.c .  18 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK  WHITE 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO..  P.  0.  Box  1017. 708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


RAISE  ALL 

THE  WHEAT 

YOU  CAN. 

You  can  get  more  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
better  wheat  and  a  sure  catch  of  grass 
by  the  use  of  our  fertilizers 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Good  Quality,  Perfect  Condition, 
Scientific  Combination, 

And  reasonable  prices  have  kept  these  fer¬ 
tilizers,  as  now,  in  the  front  rank 
for  the  pa9t  25  years. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Fertilizers, 
CLEVELAND,  O.  Office,  130  Summit  St. 


I  HJ|  p—  Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
I  Iwl  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  95)6  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.50  per  ton.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  In 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  BOCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO.,  McAfee  Valley.  N.  J. 


FARMERS  ATTENTION 


BUT  TOUR 

FERTILIZERS 
and  Fertilizing  Material  direct  at  wholesale 
prices  of  8.  G.  LVON  &  BRO.,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and 
thereby  save  money.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Improved 
U.  5.  Separators 

For  the  Dairy  and  Creamery. 

To  run  by  Hand,  by  Belt,  or  by  Steam 
Turbine.  Sizes  to  suit  all. 

We  have  everything  for  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Circulars  Free. 

^  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha”  and  “  Baby”  Separators. 

First— Rest — Cheapest.  AH  Styles— Sizes. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

PU  All  DIO  N  automatic  milk 
UllAinriUll  COOLER&AKRATOR 
Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
No.  89  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
CREAMERIES. 

Treatise  “Good  Butter  &  How  to  Make  It,” 
All  Dairying  Utensils,  wiite 

KNEEL,  AND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO 

35  E  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


OLD  RELIABLE’ ’> 

2  7  years  of  constant  use  earns  r 
the  above  title.  Directmo-F 
tion.  Made  In  eight  sizes,  It1 


Like 

allourPower 

and  Pumping  Mills,  Steel! 
Tanks,  etc.,  it  is  made  of  the  r 
Best  material  throughout.  |i> 
Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free,  n, 

Perkin9  Wind  Mill  Co.,  |L 

9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  J 


Drill 

Wells 

with 

Profit 


UfCI  I  Drilling  Machines 

Wt  UbC-  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  bouse, 
farm.  City  and  Village  Water 
works,  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries,  Irrigation ,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


A  GOOD  WELD 

of  living  water  increases  the  value  of  any 
farm.  You  can  get  it  every  time  with  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  will  drill  to  a  depth,  through  any 
mnbstance.  They  will  do  from  10  to  16  per 
tenl-  more  work  in  the  same  time  than 
any  other  machine.  They  have  a  longer 
, stroke  and  more  of  them  per  minute. 
’Built  on  the  be.t  plans  of  the  but 
J  material.  We  make  9  .lies.  Catalog  of 
■  -  TMttir  machines  &  full  line  supplies  free. 
STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  O. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE. 

You  can  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring  by  means  of  this 
engine. 

RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 

Send  your  conditions  for 
catalogue  and  guaranteed 
estimate. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 


XT  3?  I 


This  One 


ST-A-HSTIDS 

No  Leakage  about . 

No  Need  of  Repairing.. 

No  Hoops  to  oome  off... 

You  will  be  Pleased  with 

A  Tank  that  Holds  Water 
and  always  ready  for  it. 

i  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  i 
i  now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it. ' 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO., 

27  Purl  Street,  -  GOSHEN,  IND.  . 


A  Separator  That  Doesn’t  Wear  Out. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  advantage 
of  a  Little  Giant 
Cream  Separator  in 
the  dairy.  It  pays 
for  itself  every  six 
months.  One  of  its 


the  first  repairs  on 
my  separator  purchased  of  you,  in  over 
seven  years.”  The  repairs  cost  $2. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


strong  points  is 
durability.  E.  J. 
Millard,  of  Russell, 
Kan.,  wrote  last 
week:  “These  are 


IRON  AND  STEEL! 

iROOFING 

▼  is  cheaper  than  shingles,  because  the  first  cost  is  no  f 
f  greater  and  the  lasting  qualities  are  double;  if  ♦ 
A  kept  properly  painted  if  will  last  indefinitely.  A  1 
J  Good  corrugated  Steel  Roof  at2Wc  per  square  foot.  I 

k  For  testimonials,  circulars  and  estimate  address  I 

iTTHErBERUN  jRQN  BRIDGE  Clh^EAST  J3ERUN  HjONN^* 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


American 
Cider  Mill. 


With  Double  Crank,  Adjust¬ 
able  Rollers  and  Feed  Regu¬ 
lator.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


A.  B. 


FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limit'd 

TORE,  PA. 
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NEXT  WEEK! 

We  shall  present  a  valuable  and 
instructive  article,  entitled 

A  Cup  of  Coffee! 

This  will  describe,  in  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  way,  how  the  coffee  of  com¬ 
merce  is  cultivated  and  prepared  for 
sale.  The  education  of 

The  New  Black  Man 

will  be  considered. 

The  Early  Laying  Pullet 

will  be  considered  by  some  of  our 
leading  poultry  authorities,  and 
Mr.  G.  M.  Clark  will  discuss 

Some  Defects  of  the  Modern  Plow. 


There  will  be  several  other  important 
discussions  on  live  and  timely  topics  ! 


The  Mount  Gretna  Agricultural,  Mechanical 
and  Industrial  Exposition,  scored  this  year,  the 
most  successful  event  in  its  history.  In  addition 
to  the  very  elaborate  display  of  farm  machinery, 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 
Hay,  No.  I  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs  — 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 

No.  2 . 

Short  rye . 

Tangled  rye  . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb  . 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb . 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  . .  . 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb. .. 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 

HOBS. 

N.  Y.  State,  orop  of  1896,  choice . 

Medium  to  prime . 

Old  olds . . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 

German.  1896 . 

MHAT8 — DRESSED 

Teals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

FaiT  to  good,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed, 00  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

125  lbs  and  np,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  new,  No.  1,  per  lb  .. 


,67  @80 
.60  @70 
.56  @57 
.50  @55 
.60  @65 
.60  @55 
.40  @45 
.45  @65 
-  @  — 
.35  @45 
30  @40 
.30  @36 
.30  @35 

12«@13 
6  @  7 
4X@  5X 
3)4@  4 
@- 

6  @  5^ 
.50  @55 

7  @  8 
5^@ 

2  @  4« 
9  @10 
6  @  7^ 


9X@ 

10 

7  @ 

9 

6)<S@ 

7« 

6H@ 

1% 

6  @ 

6H 

6«@ 

6 

4X@ 

t>H 

4 

2«@ 

3 

3  @ 

3« 

2)*@ 

5H@ 

— 

etc.,  the  show  of  live  stock  was  a  very  attractive 
feature,  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  new  depart¬ 
ure,  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  management  for 


POTATOE8. 


Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  87@2  00 

Jarsey,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 1  37@t  62 


their  securing  the  attendance  of  many  noted 
breeders  of  purebred  stock.  The  exhibition  of 
Guernseys  by  J.  B.  Duke,  E.  C.  Freeman,  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  S  C.  Heisey,  and  Wm.  Lindsay  &  Son, 
was  extra  fine.  Holsteins  of  the  best  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  W.  M.  Benninger  and  Henry  Stephens 
&  Sons.  A  fine  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  were 
shown  by  Jas.  Blair,  Short-Horns  by  Robert 
Watson.  A.  S.  Worden  exhibited  his  herd  of 
prize-winning  Devons.  Wm.  Lindsay  had  the 
only  show  of  Ayrshires,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Long 
exhibited  very  fine  specimens  of  young  Brown 
Swiss  cattle.  Hon.  J.  D.  Cameron’s  show  of 
Hackney  horses  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  as  also  did  the  fine  Hambletonian  horse 
from  the  stables  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Long.  E.  Camp¬ 
bell  &  Son  and  Wm.  Benninger  exhibited  fine 
prize-winning  sheep  of  their  kind.  Reist  & 
Pierce  had  a  fine  lot  of  Chester  White  hogs,  and 
E  F.  Shepherd  showed  Yorkshires.  The  show  of 
poultry  has  never  been  excelled  for  quality. 
There  were  over  2,000  birds  on  exhibition,  and 
everything  passed  off  very  satisfactorily  to  both 
exhibitors  and  management.  The  large  attend¬ 
ance  throughout  the  week  was  evidence  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  exposition.  t.  c.  p. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  August  28,  1897. 
BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Weetern,  extra*,  per  lb . 19  @— 

Weetern,  Arete . 17  @18 

Weetern,  eeoonde . 14  @15^ 

Western,  third* . 12  @13 

State,  finest . 18)4@19 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 12  @18 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tube,  fancy . 16  @17 

Firete . 13  @14  % 

Beoonde . 11  @12 

Welsh  tube,  fanoy . 16  @16^ 

Welsh  tube,  seoonds  to  firete . 11)4@14)6 

Weetern  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 12  @13 

Firete . 11  @12 

Seconde . 10  @10^ 

Weetern  factory,  extra . 11J^@12 

Firsts . 1UH@11 

Seconds .  9)$@10 

Thirds .  8  @  9 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  oream,  large,  choice .  9 MS- 

Good  to  prime .  8  @  8% 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6  @  6)$ 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)$@  4H 

Full  skims . 2  @3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  doe  18  @  19 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  17  @  18 

Western,  choice .  16>$@  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 3  00  @3  90 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 2  00  @3  00 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  50  @2  25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  ohlokens,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair .  40  @  00 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  55 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  15 

DRB8SED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  9  @  io 

Broilers,  Phila.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  11  @  14 

Phlla.,  'i%  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  15  @  16 

Western,  per  lb  .  9  @  12)£ 

Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Old  oocks.  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Ducks.  Eattern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Geese,  Eastern .  14  ®  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doe . 1  50  @1  75 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  12  @1  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  75  @1  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bunohes . 1  00@  — 

Cabbage,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@2  50 

Carrots,  local,  per  10U . 1  00@1  60 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  30@  40 

Small  to  medium,  per  doz .  io@  25 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 . 1  0G@1  75 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  busheL  box .  26@  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  60@1  00 

Long  Island,  per  100 .  60@  75 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  1.000 . 1  60@3  00 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@l  00 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  40@  50 

Jersey,  per  basket .  60®  60 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  40@  50 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag .  76@1  50 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  1  76@2  00 

Onions.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Orange  County  Red,  per  bag  . 1  C0@1  75 

Orange  County  Yellow,  per  bbl . . 1  00@1  60 

Orange  County  White,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  60 

Jersey  White,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Eastsrn  white,  per  bbl . 3  D0@3  25 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  00@  — 

Peas,  per  bag  .  60@1  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  crate  .  20@  26 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  orate .  75@1  00 

White,  per  barrel . 1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Yellow  orook.  per  bbl .  50@  75 

String  beans,  L.  L,  wax,  per  bag .  40@  50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey.  Acme,  per  box .  40@  60 

Jersey,  per  box .  26@  36 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  50@  76 

White,  per  100  . 3  00@4  00 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 27  @— 

XX  and  above . 25  @26 

X .  22  @— 

Michigan,  X  and  above . 22  @— 

No.  1 . 25  @23 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 43  @46 

Spring,  med . 40  @43 

Fall,  fine . 35  @36 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring,  Northern.  13  @43 

Southern . 41  @44 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 6M@  6)^ 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  6  @  6 Mi 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  b%@  6 

Common,  per  lb .  4  @6 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fancy . —  @— 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  ohoice  ..—  @— 

State,  sundrled,  quarters .  3  @  3)4 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb .  1)$@  1% 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  2  @2)4 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 10  @— 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 11>$@12 

Sundrled,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Huokleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  0  @  7 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  D'hess  of  O'burg,  hd-pkd,  d.  h..  bbl. 2  C0@2  60 

Gravensteln,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  60 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Cod  ing,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  CO 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h  bol . 1  60@2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Open  Heads,  per  bbl .  75 @1  75 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Dal.,  -per  crate .  60@1  00 

Md  and  Dal.,  per  carrier .  50@1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  30@  85 

Jersey,  per  basket .  20@  80 

Pears,  Baitlett,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  60 

Bartlett,  Up-River,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  Up-River,  per  bbl _ 1  25@2  00 

Bell,  per  bbl  . 1  25@l  60 

Cooking  varieties,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Grapes, Md.&De’.,  Moore's  Early,  per  carr’r.  50@  60 

Up-River,  ham  Mon,  per  carrier .  40@  60 

Up-River,  Moore’s  Early,  per  carrier. . .  65@  80 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  case . 1  25@1  50 

Plums,  table  sorts,  per  10-lb  basket .  30@  35 

Green,  per  quart .  4®  5 

Huckleberries,  State  &  Pa.,  M’ntain,  p.  qt..  4®  0 

Jersey,  per  quart  ....  4®  6 

Watermelons.  Usual  qualities,  per  100 . 5  00@12  00 

Muskmelons.  Haciensack,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

8outh  Jersey,  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Monmouth  County,  Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Mon.  Co.  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  60 

Balt.,  Cantaloupe,  per  bbl .  50@  75 
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I  Safe  Coasting 

is  not  a  certainty 
on  any  bicycle,  but  the 
nearest  to  it  is  coasting 
on  a  Columbia.  The  5% 
Nickel  Steel  Tubing, 
used  only  in  Columbias, 
is  the  strongest  material 
known  in  bicycle  con- 


i! 


struction, 

1897  Columbia  Bicycles 

$75  to  all  alike. 


Standard  of  the  World. 


There  should  be  no  question  in 
your  mind  what  wheel  to  buy. 


1  1897  Hartfords 


.  $50 


Hartford  Pattern  2,  Women’s  45 
Hartford  Pattern  I,  Men’s  .  40 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented  in 
your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 


Fall . 32  @35 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 42  @46 

Valley, . 37  @42 

Territory  Staple,  scoured  basis . 42  @60 

Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 20  @23 

Clothing . 19  @22 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,896  oans  of  milk, 
142  oans  of  condensed  milk  and  668  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.14  a  can  of  40  qnarts. 


A  Builder’s  Experience. 

A  USEFUL  LIFE  RENEWED 

IN  A  REMARKABLE  MANNER. 


Udney  Y.  Wilson  Was  Hear  Death’s  Door.  Doctors  Failed 
to  Help  Him— A  Home  Remedy  Succeeded 
in  Saving  His  Life. 


From  the  Evening  News  Detroit,  Mich. 


Udney  Y.  Wilson,  contractor  and  builder,  living 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  87  High  Street,  West,  said 
regarding  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People:  “For  years  I  have  been  out-of-doors  in 
all  kinds  of  bad  weather,  looking  after  my  build¬ 
ing  contracts.  I  have  worked  many  days  in  the 
rain  and  cold  to  complete  some  building.  About 
two  years  ago  I  noticed  I  could  not  get  around  as 
I  should,  and  commenced  to  have  a  severe  pain 
in  my  back.  I  tried  the  usual  remedies  without 
getting  any  relief,  and  for  nearly  a  year  I  suffered 
intensely.  I  kept  up  as  long  as  I  could,  as  I  had 
several  contracts  for  buildings  that  had  to  be 
completed. 

“  At  ni ght  I  could  not  sleep.  My  physician  said 
it  was  my  kidneys,  and  every  day  I  went  out  doors 
they  wou’d  keep  me  awake  nearly  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  night.  Instead  of  getting  better,  I  became 
worse,  and  worried  a  great  deal  about  my  work. 
The  doctor  said  I  must  quit  work  and  go  to  bed, 
or  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  my  life. 

“  All  the  medicines  I  took  only  helped  me  tem¬ 
porarily.  Some  days  I  would  feel  better  and  go 
out  a  day  only  to  be  again  confined  to  my  bed  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  One  day  my  wife  suggested  that 
I  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and 
I  laughed  at  the  idea. 

“  Finally,  when  I  got  into  such  a  condition  that 
I  would  take  almost  anything  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
lief,  I  tried  the  pills.  They  helped  me  from  the 
start,  but  I  would  not  acknowledge  it,  and  said  it 
was  the  other  medicines  that  had  just  commenced 
to  work.  I  disliked  to  own  up  that  Dr.  Williams’ 


Pink  Pills  helped  me,  as  I  had  no  confidence  in 
them.  When  I  could  not  carry  on  the  imposition 
any  farther,  I  told  my  wife  that  the  pills  were 
helping  me.  1  took  three  boxes  before  I  was 
entirely  cured,  and  we  now  keep  them  in  the 
house  all  the  time. 

“I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  will  cure  everything, 
but  I  know  they  will  cure  kidney  troubles  and 
general  muscular  weakness,  as  they  cured  me. 

“  I  now  recommend  them  to  every  one  In  my 
neighborhood,  where  I  formerly  made  sport  of 
all  proprietary  remedies.”  U.  Y.  Wilson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary 
Public,  this  fourth  day  of  March,  1897. 

Robert  E.  Hull,  Jr.,  Notary  Public, 
Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Williams’  Piuk  Pills  for  Pale  People  con¬ 
tain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un¬ 
failing  specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  scia¬ 
tica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  headache, 
the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions,  all  forms  of 
weakness  either  in  male  or  female.  Pink  Pills  are 
sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.50  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100), 
by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


STEEL  WHEELS  FOR 
FARM  WAGONS 


TO  FIT  ANY  SKEIN 


Catalogue 

FREE 


ALL  STEEL  HANDY 

TRUCK  WAGON - 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


HAVANA,  ILL. 


We  .  .  . 
Manufacture 

TIIE  LARGEST  LINE  OF 

Steel  Truck  Wheels 

for  Farm  Wagons  made  in  the 
United  States.  Any  size  to  fit 
any  skein,  both  staggard  and 
straight  spokes. 


mi  nl/n  O  r>  Crzxlti  P  by  using  our  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

IYI0K0  an  EL  a  I  I  V  Ocason  TILE.  Everv  inan  ofexperiencc  knows  that 

—  J  land  that  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 

in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  we  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 
Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  76  Th  ird  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


1871  BRADLEY  REDFIELD,  1897 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchant, 

No.  141  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Twenty-seven  years’  practical  experience  enable 
me  to  warrant  first-class  service  in  selling 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Produce. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  8treei,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

1  Live  Quail. 

MST  Send  for  our  Special  Market  Review,  “©ft 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 


YOUR  FRUiTS  Aft 
POULTRY,  PORK, 

old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1865.) 

S.  H .  &  E.  H .  FROST.  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils, ShlppingCards.&o.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  the  Com  Ag’s. 


I  VEGETABLES, 
CALVES,  to  the 


LINCOLN  SHEEEPf~-J8Sex 

Send  for  catalogue.  The  largest  breeder  of  Pure¬ 
bred  Swine  in  Michigan.  E.  P.  Oliver,  Flint,  Mich. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io.  12,  14 
I  and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3^,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents. 

120  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  ST REE1,  NEWYORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SOUTHERN  HOMES. 

Farms,  timbered  lands— 81  per  acre  and  upwards— 
lots  and  water  powers.  Titles  guaranteed.  Best 
climate  for  farming  and  manufacturing.  Write 
PICKENS  LAND  AGENCY, 

Easley,  or  Pickens,  S.C. 


Dairy  and  Truck  Farm  for  Sale 

Containing  325  acreB.  Well  adapted  to  dairying 
and  all  kinds  of  truck  farming.  Fine  for  straw¬ 
berries.  Will  sell  with  or  without  stock,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.  Price,  $25  per  acre.  Best  varieties 
of  peaches,  apples,  plums,  grapes,  etc.,  for  family 
use.  Nicely  situated.  T.  B.  Parker,  Goldsboro, N.C 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Thk  four-acre  field  of  cow  peas  con¬ 
tains  the  poorest  soil  on  Hope  Farm. 
We  used  as  fertilizer  basic  slag1  and 
kainit — no  nitrogen  whatever.  August 
18,  the  pea  vines  stood  nearly  waist  high, 
and  we  began  cutting  them.  The  ground 
is  rough,  and  our  old  mower  made  a  hard 
job  of  it — skipping  some  vines  and  cutting 
others  off  six  inches  from  the  ground. 
After  leaving  about  half  an  acre  to  see 
just  what  the  vines  would  come  to,  we 
have  over  four  good  loads  of  excellent 
hay.  Our  plan  was  to  work  up  the  stub¬ 
ble  as  soon  after  the  cutting  as  possible, 
and  sow  to  Crimson  clover  on  this  pea 
ground.  The  wet  weather  delayed  this 
work,  and  we  were  surprised  to  see  the 
pea  stubble  Bending  out  a  heavy  second 
growth  of  leaves.  This  has  started  out 
so  well  that  we  have  decided  to  let  the 
field  alone,  and  trust  to  the  second 
growth  of  cow  peas  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Crimson  clover.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  doubt  about  the  clover. 
The  cow  pea  roots  are  already  in  the 
soil,  and  they  are  sure  to  make  a  good 
growth  before  frost.  We  will,  therefore, 
have  our  cow -pea  hay  and  a  fair  crop  to 
cover  the  ground  for  winter.  We  can, 
also,  save  our  Crimson  clover  seed  for 
other  places  where  it  is  needed.  We 
shall  sow  the  clover  on  a  strip  through 
the  field — in  the  stubble  without  work¬ 
ing  it  in.  We  cannot  think  of  any  other 
crops  that  would  have  given  us  such 
good  returns  on  this  poor  soil. 

X  X  X 

The  stalks  from  our  first  patch  of 
Crosby  sweet  corn  are  safely  in  the  barn. 
The  last  picking  was  made  August  12, 
and  the  stalks  were  at  once  cut  down 
and  laid  in  fair  sized  bunches  on  the 
ground.  They  were  turned  two  or  three 
times  and,  in  spite  of  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  rains,  were  dry  enough  to  put  in 
the  barn  August  21.  We  put  them  on 
planks  laid  between  the  beams  so  that 
they  will  dryout  properly.  We  call  such 
fodder  equal  to  Timothy  hay  for  feeding 
any  farm  stock.  The  sooner  it  is  in  the 
barn  after  drying  the  better.  Two  hours 
after  the  stalks  were  taken  off,  this 
corn  ground  was  chopped  up  with  the 
Cutaway.  Half  of  it  has  been  seeded  to 
Crimson  clover  and  ruta  bagas,  while 
the  rest  will  be  used  for  strawberries. 
White  turnips  and  Crimson  clover  sown 
August  14  have  made  a  good  growth  on 
ground  from  which  a  crop  of  Telephone 
peas  was  picked.  Before  sowing,  the 
pea  vines  were  worked  under  with  the 
Cutaway,  and  now  we  have  a  fine  crop 
of  volunteer  peas  growing  with  the 
clover  and  turnips. 

X  X  X 

We  have  made  a  failure  with  Japan 
millet  this  year.  The  ground  was  a 
tough  old  piece  of  sod  which  was  well 
torn  up  with  the  Cutaway.  We  used 
basic  slag  and  kainit  for  fertilizer,  and 
sowed  a  bushel  of  seed  on  about  1% 
acre.  It  started  well,  but  most  of  it 
stopped  growing  at  one  foot  high  and 
formed  heads.  Prof.  Thompson,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  of 
whom  we  bought  the  seed,  says  that 
there  are  only  two  things  that  could 
make  this  millet  act  so — not  enough 
water  and  too  thick  seeding.  We  have 
had  too  much  water.  It  must  have 
been  the  thick  seeding.  Prof.  T.  advises 
only  10  or  12  quarts  of  seed  per  acre, 
which  seems  like  a  small  amount  for 
millet.  On  August  7,  we  sowed  German 
millet  and  Crimson  clover  after  the  oats, 
and  the  crop  is  making  a  fine  growth. 

X  X  X 

Thus  far  we  have  sowed  Crimson 
clover  in  sweet  corn,  with  turnips,  with 
millet,  and  in  melons  and  squashes.  In 
the  sweet  corn  the  seed  has  been  lightly 
worked  in  with  a  fine  harrow,  covered 
deep  with  the  Iron  Age  two-horse  culti¬ 
vator,  and  sowed  on  top  of  the  ground 
without  covering.  In  the  millet  and 
turnips,  the  seed  was  covered  with  the 
Acme  ;  in  the  squashes,  it  was  hoed  in, 
while  in  the  melons,  it  was  simply  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  wet  ground.  Wherever 
it  was  worked  in  after  sowing,  we  have 


a  good  stand  of  healthy  plants.  Not 
one  of  the  sowings  without  covering 
can  be  called  a  success.  The  rain  has 
either  washed  the  seed  into  clumps  or  it 
has  been  killed  by  the  sun.  The  deeper 
covering  seems  to  have  given  the  better 
stand.  Yet  in  the  squash  field  the  best 
clover  is  found  close  to  the  hills  and 
under  the  vines  where  it  could  not  be 
hoed  in.  Our  experience  this  year  in¬ 
dicates  that  this  clover  needs  a  strong 
soil  or  plenty  of  food  in  order  to  do  its 
best.  The  cow  pea  will  make  a  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  on  poor  soil,  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  our  experience  that 
Crimson  clover  can  be  trusted  to  do  so. 
It  seems  to  be  more  like  a  Jersey  cow — 
demanding  plenty  of  good  food.  We 
would  not  expect  it  to  do  much  for  our 
soil  unless  we  fertilized  well  with 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  n.  w.  c. 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

Last  spring  we  debated  for  some  time 
the  question  of  rolling  the  meadows. 
Much  of  the  clover  was  just  hanging  by 
the  ends  of  the  main  roots,  and  it  did 
not  seem  as  though  it  could  live.  The 
theory  of  crowding  it  back  into  the  soil 
seemed  a  good  one.  Had  the  land  been 
hard  and  dry,  it  would  not  go  back,  but 
as  it  was  soft,  wet  and  springy,  we  be¬ 
gan  to  roll.  The  team  cut  holes  at  every 
step,  and  were  tired  out  by  10:30,  so  we 
were  compelled  to  stop.  By  reason  of 
rains  and  other  work,  we  never  finished 
the  field.  This  was  in  May.  The  grass 
is  Timothy  and  Mammoth  clover  sown 
in  September,  1896,  with  wheat.  We 
have  just  finished  the  haying,  and  think 
that  the  whole  field  will  average  two 
tons  per  acre.  The  only  thing  we  have 
to  show  for  the  work  of  rolling  is  the 
holes  made  by  the  horses’  feet.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  difference  in  anyway 
between  the  two  portions.  Judging 
from  this  year’s  experience  alone,  we 
would  never  use  a  roller  again,  except 
to  make  stony  fields  smoother  for  mow¬ 
ing.  The  holes  are  nearly  filled  again, 
and  the  surface  does  not  seem  to  be  hard 
or  to  bake,  so  I  do  not  think  that  the 
roller  did  any  harm  either.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  others. 

Our  side-hill  land  dries  and  warms 
quickly  in  the  spring,  and  crops  mature 
early.  Medium  clover  and  barley  make 
a  small  growth.  For  this  reason,  I  sow 
the  Mammoth  clover.  It  does  not  grow 
too  coarse  for  fodder,  and  has  a  longer 
period  of  growth.  It  gives  a  larger 
yield  anywhere.  Our  raspberries  begin 
to  hustle  us  so  that  we  cannot  do  much 
haying  till  later,  and  we  have  to  plan 
for  it.  This  season,  it  began  to  rain  and 
kept  at  it  for  10  days.  The  result  is 
that,  while  the  small  clover  is  so  ripe 
that  it  is  worthless,  the  mixed  Timothy 
and  Mammoth  clover  are  j  ust  right  to  get 
the  most  weight  and  price  for  market. 

Where  one  practices  mixed  farming, 
the  crops  and  varieties  must  be  studied 
so  as  to  nick  in  and  not  all  require  at¬ 
tention  at  once.  Our  small  fruits  begin 
to  ripen  in  the  fore  part  of  June,  and 
the  picking  and  marketing  require  con¬ 
stant  attention  till  September.  The 
planting,  hoeing  and  pruning  for  next 
year’s  crop  must  be  on  time,  or  there 
will  be  no  crop.  The  planting  is  all 
done  in  early  spring  before  farm  crops 
come  on.  The  first  hoeing  comes  after 
spring  sowing.  The  potatoes  are  culti¬ 
vated  while  the  first  berries  are  coming 
on.  The  haying  is  done  after  the  rush 
of  raspberries.  The  oats,  early  kinds, 
are  cut  before  blackberries  get  thick, 
and  late  ones  after.  By  a  careful  study  of 
time  needed,  we  manage  all  these  things 
without  hiring  extra  help.  Thought  ap¬ 
plied  will  save  one  man’s  wages. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  unusual 
number  of  potato  beetles,  and  the  trouble 
in  getting  them  killed.  I  never  saw  so 
many  before,  and  never  killed  them  as 
easily  and  effectually.  I  purchased  an 
Acme  bellows  gun  for  $1.  The  day  they 

No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  chimney  made  for 
it. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Writs  Macbeth  Pittiburgh  Pa 


began  to  hatch,  I  applied  1  %  pound  of 
pure  Paris-green  per  acre.  We  put  it  on 
at  all  times,  but  had  the  best  results 
when  the  vines  were  damp  with  dew.  I 
used  to  get  up  at  daylight  and  work  till 
7  or  8  o’clock.  They  did  not  come  in 
broods,  but  there  were  old  beetles  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  and  eggs  hatching  at  the  same 
time.  A  8  soon  as  we  were  over  the 
field  the  first  time,  we  began  again  and 
put  on  three-fourths  pound  per  acre. 
This  killed  the  old  ones,  the  later 
hatched,  and  one  can  hardly  find  one  at 
any  time  since.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get 
out  in  the  morning,  to  succeed  at  any¬ 
thing,  especially  killing  bugs. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  I  do  not 
take  much  stock  in  capping  grain  as 
ordinarily  done  With  any  decent 
weather,  grain  will  dry  out  and  be  fit  to 
draw  in  quicker,  if  set  up  as  loosely  as 
possible.  Set  two  bundles  with  heads 
together  and  bottoms  apart.  The  next 
two  the  same  way,  just  touching  the  first 
enough  to  keep  from  falling.  The  wind 
blows  through  them,  and  ordinary  rains 
dry  out  in  one  day.  Packed  together 
with  caps  simply  laid  on  top,  they  are 
regular  sponges,  taking  in  and  retain¬ 
ing  all  the  water.  While  many  fields 
have  grown  in  the  shock  so  as  to  be 
worthless  for  grinding,  I  did  not  find  a 
single  bundle  in  my  own  open  shocks. 
If  capped  at  all,  the  grain  should  be  set 
up  two  and  two,  five  set.  Part  the  straw 
of  a  bundle  below  the  band.  Place  it  on 
one  end  of  the  shock  nearly  upright, 
and  push  the  ends  around  to  each  side. 
Divide  the  top,  lapping  the  heads  down 
on  each  side,  commencing  from  the 
under  side.  Put  another  bundle  on  the 
other  end,  so  that  the  two  will  come  to¬ 
gether  and  lap  at  the  center.  This  form 
will  come  the  nearest  to  being  water¬ 
proof  of  any  of  which  I  know. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


The  Buckeye 
Dash 
Lamp 

lights  the  darkest  road 
200  feet  ahead,  and  is 
equally  good  as  a 
side  lamp  or  hand  lan¬ 
tern.  Has  a  powerful 
reflector  and  bull’s- 
eye  lens.  Won’t  blow  out  in  the  strong¬ 
est  wind.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can  get  it  if 
you  insist.  Mention  this  paper. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ing  Mill,  Peed  Cutter, 


Suftoesttfui  and 
S&fcBstfaotos’jf 
power  Iter  raining 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Sot- 
ernor  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  speed  to! 

I  nicety.  A  success 
ful  power  for  run- 

_ _  ning  small  Grind- 

or  any  machine,  because  the 


largest  horse  can  work  in  It  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemake2and8 
horse  Trend  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  T  HE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  Ml  US.  etc, 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO  ■  batavia8  TilLS. 


rnn  O  A|  C— Imported,  registered  trench  Coach 
lUn  oALC  Stallion  "HAMILTON,”  a  sucerb 
animal,  about  It iti  hands  high,  weight  about  1,500 
pounds,  seal  orown.  Will  sell  low  for  want  of  use. 
and  will  take  part  pay  In  yearling  Jersey  heifers. 
Address  D.  H.  NASH,  Millington,  N.  J. 


INSURES 


MORE  EGGS 
QUICKER  GROWTH 
SHORTER  MOULTING 

"Your  Money's  Worth 
or  Your  Money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

73  PARK  PLACE.  -  NEW  YORK 


SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS 

catalog  of  Feed 

Mills,  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters,  Silo  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


FRENCH 

BUHR 

MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  In  order.  28 
sizes  and  styles.  Every 
mill  warranted 
“BookonMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE, 
i  All  kinds  mill 

Flour  Jiills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYKE  AMARMON 
270  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS. 


FREEMANS! 

Strongest,  Most  Durable  and 
Easiest  to  Operate. 


Best  Reversible  Carrier.  Can  be  run  In  any 
direction,  and  can  be  attached  to  any  cutter. 
Cutter  has  Safety  Fly  Wheel;  Drop-leaf  Table; 
Stop  Feed;  Four-sided  Dead  Knife  (which  no 
other  cutter  has).  Made  in  all  sizes  for  hand  and 
power.  Send  at  once  for  circulars  and  prices. 
ROSS  BROTHERS,  162  Front  St.,  Worcester, Mass 


That 
Is  how 
much 
the  NEW 
TRAVEL¬ 
ING  FEED 
TABLE,  which 
we  have  applied 
to  our  machines  this 
season  has  increased 
the  cutting  power  of 

FEED  &  ENSILAGE  OH  IO 

CUTTERS  &  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Then,  too,  it  saves  about  that  much  of  the  labor 
of  feeding.  With  their  large  throats,  high 
speed  knives,  rapidly  revolving  feed  rolls,  and 
this  new  traveling  feed  table,  they  will  cut 
more  feed,  green  or  dry,  than  any 
other  machine  made— positively  a 
self  feeder.  Catalogue  and 
Book  on  Silage"  free. 

THE  SILVER  MFG,  CO. 

Salem,  O. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN  ENSILAGE  OUTFIT 


for  the  LEAST  money  without  regard  to  QUALITY,  we  are  not  “in  it”.  But  if  you  want  a 
THOROUGHBRED  outfit,  at  a  reasonable  price,  guaranteed  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
buy  a  ROSS.  °ur  1897  machines  are  without  an  equal  in  any  point  or  particular.  Strictly  up-to- 

date.  Write  for  catalogue.  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Smalley  Feed  Sayers 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


For  90  DAYS  only— 1000  Smalley  ENSILAGE  and  FEED  CUTTERS-500 
farm  FEED  MILLS  and  ear  CORN  GRINDERS— 500  sweep  and  tread  HORSE 
POWERS— 1000  Smalley  and  Battle  Creek  wood  SAW  MACHINES- 
at  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICES.  Every  machine  is  brand  new, 

1897  make,  and  has  the  broad  guarantee  that  we  have  given  all  our 
goods  for  fifty  years.  Write  for  our  Wonderful  Offer  to 
Farmers  where  we  have  no  agents.  Special  Introduc¬ 
tion  Offer  to  Dealers  only— greatest  ever  known. 

Write  to-day — to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 

CM  A  I  I  C  V  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

O IV1  ALLbT  Manltowoo,  Wlg.,U.S,A. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Heifer  Sucking  Herself. 

N.,  Stanton ,  Del.— We  have  a  valuable  cow  with 
her  first  calf  which  is  determined  to  suck  herself. 
We  have  tried  all  known  remedies  and  they  have 
failed.  As  a  last  resort,  I  Intend  to  split  her 
tongue,  and  would  like  to  know  how  deep  to  cut 
to  be  effectual,  and  the  possible  danger  in  the 
operation. 

To  be  effectual  the  tongue  should  be 
split,  at  least,  three  inches.  If  carefully 
performed,  there  is  no  danger  in  the 
operation.  Splitting  the  tongue  will 
prevent  the  cow  sucking  as  long  as  the 
tongue  remains  divided  ;  but  in  the  few 
cases  I  have  observed,  the  tongue  usually 
grew  together  again,  after  which  the 
cow  will  return  to  her  old  habit.  It  is  a 
cruel  operation,  one  which  I  would  not 
advise  ;  and  if  practiced  at  all,  it  should 
be  as  a  last  resort.  Even  then,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  operation  would  be  justifi¬ 
able.  A  rather  cumbersome  device,  but 
one  which  will  always  prevent  self-suck¬ 
ing,  is  made  by  placing  on  the  cow  a 
strong  halter,  and  a  padded  surcingle 
which  will  not  swing  around,  or  the 
saddle  and  belly-band  of  an  old  single 
harness.  Then  procure  a  hickory  or  elm 
stick  lx  IK  or  1x2  inches  and  about 
three  feet  long  (the  length  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  cow’s  neck). 
Securely  wire  one  end  to  the  ring  of  the 
halter  and  the  other  end  to  the  middle 
of  the  surcingle  on  one  side,  the  stick 
passing  on  the  outside  of  one  leg  in¬ 
stead  of  between  the  legs.  This  will 
allow  the  cow  to  move  her  head  up  and 
down,  but  she  cannot  reach  around  to 
either  side. 

Dropsical  Swellings  on  a  Mare. 

E.  W.  S.,  Brownsville.  0. — My  mare  foaled  a 
colt  May  11,  ’97,  and  about  10  days  before  that, 
she  showed  some  signs  of  being  stiff  and  out  of 
condition,  which  developed  In  a  day  or  two  Into 
a  well-defined  case  of  dropsy  as  described  on 
pages  151  and  152  of  Special  Report  on  Diseases 
of  the  Ilorse,  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
After  foaling,  she  seemed  nearly  to  recover  from 
this,  and  has  entirely  from  the  stiffness,  but 
in  three  or  four  days  after  foaling,  a  swelling 
began  to  develop  just  in  front  of  the  udder,  a 
kind  of  pouch  forming  on  each  side  of  the  median 
line  of  the  belly,  extending  out  In  front  of  the 
stifle  joint,  the  one  on  the  left  side  being  con¬ 
siderably  the  larger,  filled,  apparently,  with 
liquid  of  some  kind,  though  quite  probably,  con¬ 
siderably  thicker  than  water.  The  swelling  on 
the  left  side  looks  large  enough  to  hold  over  a 
gallon,  the  other  one-half  as  much.  The  mare 
eat9  well  and  appears  to  be  in  good  condition, 
and  gives  a  fair  supply  of  milk.  She  has  run  in 
a  pasture  most  of  the  time,  and  been  worked  a 
little  at  light  work.  What  grain  she  has  had  has 
been  oats  and  bran.  The  swellings  are  not  sore 
to  the  touch,  and  appear  to  cause  her  no  trouble 
or  inconvenience.  She  is  a  half-blood  Hamble- 
tonian,  high  lifed,  nine  years  old,  and  this  is  her 
first  colt. 

It  is  unusual  for  the  oedema  or  dropsy 
of  pregnancy  to  persist  longer  than  a 
few  days  after  parturition.  If,  as  you 
suppose,  the  swellings  have  resulted  in 
serous  sacs  containing  liquid,  they  can 
be  most  readily  reduced  by  drawing  off 
the  liquid  with  a  small  trocar  and 
cannula.  In  the  absence  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  to  draw  off  the  liquid,  you  can 
use  the  trocar  and  cannula  accompany¬ 
ing  the  aspirators  used  in  human  prac¬ 
tice.  The  instrument  should  be  sterilized 
before  each  puncture,  by  holding  in 
boiling  water  three  minutes.  After 
drawing  off  the  liquid,  paint  the  skin 
over  the  whole  swelling  with  undiluted 
compound  tincture  of  iodine.  Use  the 
iodine  just  the  same  should  the  swelling 
contain  no  liquid.  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  every  four  or  five  days.  If  the  skin 
become  tender,  apply  less  frequently. 
Should  the  iodine  fail  to  afford  any  re¬ 
lief  after  three  or  four  weeks’  use,  give 
the  mare  a  course  of  the  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  two  drams  once  daily,  as  directed 
on  page  398  of  The  R.  R.-Y.  of  June  12. 


If  so,  we  want  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  you  to  represent 

The  Rural  New-Yorker , 

and  take  subscriptions  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  for  25  cents. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  before  some 
one  else  gets  the  appointment. 


Continue  the  use  of  the  iodine  locally 
while  giving  the  iodide.  Inasmuch  as 
the  iodide  affects  the  milk,  it  would  be 
well  to  wean  the  colt  before  giving,  but 
the  iodine  can  be  used  at  once. 

Chronic  Indigestion  in  a  Horse. 

W.  McA  ,  Newark.  Del. — My  10-year-old  horse 
is  fed  on  good  hay  and  corn  and  oats  mixed,  and 
eats  as  much  as  any  two  horses,  but  he  does  not 
retain  it  long  enough.  He  is  thin  and  doesn’t  do 
a  day’s  work  in  a  week. 

The  horse  is  suffering  from  chronic 
indigestion.  Give  one  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  once  daily  until  the  bowels  are 
quite  loose.  Then  give  a  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  following  powders  twice 
daily:  Powdered  gentian  and  ginger,  of 
each  one  pound  ;  powdered  nux  vomica, 
four  ounces ;  mix.  If  the  horse  bolts 
his  grain,  place  two  or  three  round 
stones  or  lump  of  salt,  the  size  of  a 
double  fist,  in  the  feed-box  to  compel 
him  to  eat  more  slowly.  If  he  fails  to 
chew  his  food  properly  have  the  teeth 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
not  irregular  or  some  of  them  too 
long,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
looked  after.  Water  the  horse  before 
feeding  and  never  immediately  after, 
when  it  is  liable  to  wash  the  partially 
digested  food  from  the  stomach  on  into 
the  intestine.  Do  not  allow  more  than 
10  quarts  of  water  at  one  time.  If  the 
horse  seems  to  require  more,  water 
oftener.  Do  not  overfeed  the  horse,  as 
your  description  would  indicate  that 
you  are  now  doing.  It  is  fully  as  injuri¬ 
ous  to  a  horse  to  feed  him  too  much  as 
not  to  feed  enough.  While  the  horse  is 
doing  so  little  work,  the  daily  grain 
ration  should  not  exceed  one  quart  of 
oats,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grain 
for  each  100  pounds  of  horse.  If  the 
work  be  increased,  the  grain  ration 
may  be  increased  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  as  is  required.  For  the  present 
I  would  omit  the  corn  from  the  ration 
and  feed  only  the  oats.  It  would  be 
still  better  if  the  oats  could  be  ground 
and  one-third  wheat  bran  added.  One- 
fourth  to  one-half  pint  of  oil  meal 
added  to  the  ration  twice  daily  would 
also  be  excellent.  Feed  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  allowance  of  hay  or  other  coarse 
fodder. 

"  Grub  in  the  Head  ”  in  Sheep. 

G.  E.  B.,  Waynesville ,  N.  G. — My  flock  of  sheep 
are  greally  troubled  with  Gadfly  grub.  I  have 
lost  several.  What  is  best  to  do  for  them?  I 
bought  the  sheep  of  several  different  persons 
last  fall.  The  pasture  was  never  used  before. 

Your  sheep  can  hardly  have  grubs  in 
the  head  at  this  season  of  the  year,  of 
sufficient  size  to  cause  serious  trouble. 
They  may  still  have  a  nasal  catarrh  due 
to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  larva)  in  the  sinuses  last  winter 
and  spring.  The  larvae  usually  all  leave 
the  sinuses  before  July,  and  escaping 
from  the  nostrils,  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
where  they  bore  beneath  the  surface  for 
an  inch  or  two  and  there  transform  into 
the  pupal  stage.  They  remain  in  this 
state  for  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the 
last  transformation  occurs  and  the  ma¬ 
ture  fly  comes  forth.  During  July  and 
August,  and  also  September  in  some 
localities,  the  female  gadfly  deposits  the 
young  larva)  just  within  the  rim  of  the 
sheep’s  nostrils,  where  they  attach  them¬ 
selves  by  means  of  minute  hooks,  then 


The  distress,  apprehension,  Inconvenience,  and 
danger  of  Asthma,  can  he  all  overcome  by  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  if  administered  according  to 
directions. 

Regulate  your  bowels  with  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.— 


POULTRY  LECTURES 


Up-to-date  information  on  Utility  Branches  of  the 
Industry  given  In  any  part  of  the  country.  Special 
study  made  of  Egg  Farming  on  a  large  scale,  as  well 
as  the  production  of  Turkeys,  Geese  and  Ducks  for 
Market.  SAMUEL  CUSHMAN  (formerly  with  R.  I. 
Experiment  Station),  Pawtucket,  r.  I. 


Are 
You 
Going 
to  the 
Fair? 


gradually  work  their  way  upward  in  the 
nose  and  into  the  sinuses. 

During  the  time  that  the  flies  are  about, 
much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  sheep 
becoming  extensively  infested  with  the 
grubs.  The  most  effective  method  is  to 
give  the  sheep  shelter  in  an  airy  but 
darkened  shed  or  stable  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  this  being  the  time  during 
which  the  fly  works.  The  sheep  should 
then  be  turned  to  pasture  toward  even¬ 
ing,  and  taken  up  again  in  the  morning. 
The  presence  of  the  flies  in  the  pasture 
is  indicated  by  the  sheep  running  wildly 
about,  as  if  trying  to  avoid  and  shake 
off  something,  shaking  of  the  head  and 
stamping  of  the  forefeet.  While  run¬ 
ning  about,  the  sheep  hold  the  nose 
close  to  the  ground  to  avoid  the  attacks 
of  the  fly.  The  flock  is,  usually,  seen 
huddled  together  along  the  fence,  under 
a  tree  or  other  shelter,  with  heads  to 
the  center  and  their  noses  low  down  and 
close  under  each  other. 

In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  shed  in 
which  to  shelter  the  sheep,  the  attacks 
of  the  fly  may  be  largely  prevented  by 
smearing  the  nose  of  each  sheep  every 


two  or  three  days  with  some  viscid  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  distasteful  to  the  flifs. 
One  of  the  most  effective  mixtures  for 
this  purpose  is  equal  parts  of  pine  tar 
and  fish  or  whale  oil,  to  be  applied 
around  the  nostrils  with  a  brush.  An¬ 
other  method,  while  less  effectual,  but 
more  easily  applied,  is  to  feed  the  sheep 
salt  from  two-inch  auger  holes  bored  in 
a  log,  the  margin  of  the  holes  being 
smeared  with  tar,  so  that  the  sheep  get 
a  dressing  every  time  they  reach  for  the 
salt. 

For  the  larva)  that  have  gained  access 
to  the  sinuses.  I  have  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatment  very  effectual  :  Oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  three  ounces  ;  carbolic  acid, 
four  drams  ;  chloroform,  s'x  drams  ; 
mix,  and  always  shake  well  just  before 
using.  Dose,  one  teaspoonful  for  a  full- 
grown  sheep.  Place  the  sheep  on  its 
back  and  have  it  held  by  an  assistant. 
Turn  the  head  slightly  to  one  side  and 
pour  one-half  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture 
into  the  upper  ncstril ;  then  roll  the 
head  to  the  other  s;de  and  pour  the  re¬ 
maining  half  teaspoonful  into  the  other 
ncstril.  Move  the  head  from  side  to 
side  for  a  few  seconds  before  liberating 
the  animal.  Repeat  the  dose  once  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  until  relieved.  The 
grubs  can.  also,  be  successfully  removed 
by  trephining  the  sinuses  during  the 
winter,  but  the  operation  requires  the 
services  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 


Used  and 
endorsed  by 
the  Adams 
Express  Co. 


This  trade  mark  has  been  known  lo  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.  It  stands  for 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.  It  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won’t  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug¬ 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LICE 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitica!  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

_  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawkord  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 


8TOPti,0sk  HOGS  FROM  ROOTING! 

It  you  want  to  be  8URKof  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine  llog 
Ringer  and  Rings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores,  or  we  will 
send  by  mull,  one  Double  Ringer  and  lOO  Rings  on  receipt  of 
75  cents  in  stamps.  Address  HKKSON  15  it  Os.  <&  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Tecumseli,  Mich. 


PROSPECTIVE  PURCHASERS 


are  informed  that  we  have  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  instructions  to  sell 
Pereherons ,  Shetland  Ponies, 
.Jerseys,  Jersey  Grades,  Normandies ,  Jlolsteins,  Short-horns  and  South- Downs .  We  will 
take  pleasure  also  in  purchasing  any  other  animals  you  may  require  on  your  farm. 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 
Refers  by  permission  to  Tiik  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 

will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores, 
Thrush,  &c.,  while  atwork?  You  make  no 
mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba¬ 
ny,  N.  Y.,  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail. 
Circulars  free. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLBRSIilB  STOCK  FARM, 

BH1NEOLIFF,  N.  Y. 


BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 


Will  cure  your  horse  of  collar 
and  harness  gall  without  loss 
of  time  or  money.  You  work 
the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the 
same  time.  Equally  good  for 
Cuts,  Scratches,  Speed  Cracks, 
Sore  Teats  on  cove,  Ac.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  should 
not  have  it  correspond  direct 


Egg  M  AKERS 


Two 
Great 

MANN’S  Green  Hone  Cutter 
ANN’8Grauite  Crystal  Grit 

will  make  hen8  lay  lots  of  eggs.  They  prove 
the  victory  of  science  over  guesswork.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  certain.  Hens  lay  twice  the  eggs  when 
fed  green  bone  and  grit. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

hare  a  world  wide  fame.  Sent  C.O.D.  or  on 
Trial.  111.  cat’l’g.  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.MANN  CO., Milford, Mass. 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed  Flint,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  IAst.. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS 


Self-Regulating.  Catalogue  free. 
— G.  8.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


It  Is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  It  Is 
LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 


Willswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

A  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RP  tuiuyny  i  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
■  r.  OflAIIIIUn,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.AC.R.R 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FA  RMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBUKGH. 


HAMPSHIR.ES  ! 

A  choice  lot  of  yearlings  and  lambs  of  both 
sexes  for  sale.  All  stock  registered  and  guaran¬ 
teed  just  as  represented. 

W.  A.  BASSETT,  Farmer,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOH  l\ATR~Cholce  SHROPSH1  RES— both  sexes, 
ivm  jnL<D  all  ages.  Apply  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Supt., 
Wa-wa-nund,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


IT  DON’T  PAY 

"to  keep  hens  and  lice  in  the  samecoopAou 
can  separate  them  with  LAMBERT’S 
-  DEATH  TO  LICE,  a  cheap  and  effective 
remedy  for  all  poultry  vermin.  It  soon 
’turns  loss  to  profit  and  saves  poultrykoepers 
muny  times  the  cost.  Catalogue  Free. 
Sumple  box  10  cents  postpaid.  100  ozs.  by  express,  $1.00. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  B0X307  APPONAUC,  R.  L 


BROWN  LEGHORNS^rme?d1TunhaemasPon,TN.?: 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  2C0  Selected  Pekin  Ducks;  must  be  sold.  Prices 
out  in  two.  Ground  meat,  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J 


Two  Poland-China  Sows 

bred  for  fall  farrow,  for  sale  at  $15  each.  A  bargain. 
F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now-ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars 
Chester  2nd  0017,  Eureka 
King  6961,  George  R.,  7369 
and  ont  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
8end  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

“  My  baby’s  a  peach,”  said  the  happy  young  dad, 

As  he  prattled  about  his  first  heir. 

And  the  cynic  remarked:  “  I  should  think  you’d 
be  glad 

Of  the  fact  that  It  isn't  a  pair.” 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

She:  “Isay,  by  the  way,  this  ought 
to  be  a  good  year  for  the  umbrella- 
makers.”  He:  “Why?”  She:  “Be¬ 
cause  of  the  longest  reign.” — lit-Bits. 

Jeweler  (to  burglar):  “So I’ve  caught 
you  neatly,  haven’t  I  ?  What  do  you 
want ? ”  Burglar :  “I  reckon  what  I 
want  now’s  a  good  lawyer  to  get  me 

off !  ” — Tit-Bits. 

“It  looks  like  rain,”  said  the  milkman 
to  the  lady  of  the  house.  After  examin¬ 
ing  the  milk,  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  either  rain  or  water  from 
the  pump. — Norristown  Herald. 

Parke  :  “I  have  a  joint  account  in  the 
bank  with  my  wife  now.”  Lane  :  “  Good  ! 
You  make  an  even  thing  of  it,  eh  ?” 
Parke:  “Yes;  I  put  the  money  in  and 
she  draws  it  out.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  On  the  whole,”  said  the  aged  weather 
prophet,  “I  have  found  that  the  safest 
course  is  to  predict  bad  weather.”  “  How 
so?”  asked  the  neophyte.  “Because 
people  are  much  more  ready  to  forgive 
you  if  the  prediction  does  not  come 
true.” — Puclt. 

“  Every  farmer,”  said  the  befrilled 
youDg  lady  boarder,  pensively,  “should 
be  an  artist.  He  should  put  a  border  of 
pinks  around  his  potato  patch.”  “  Mebbe 
so,”  returned  the  man  in  overalls.  “  I’m 
doin’  mine  in  Paris-green.  Pinks  won’t 
keep  off  the  bugs,  and  p’ison  will.” — 
Washington  Capital. 

Prospective  Purchaser:  “Yes;  but 
the  railroad  that  you  say  runs  through 
the  county  isn’t  marked  on  this  map  of 
yours.”  Real  Estate  Agent:  “My  dear 
sir,  they’ve  got  such  a  heavy  corn  crop 
out  there  that  you  can’t  see  even  the  cars 
on  that  railroad  unless  you  are  within 
four  leet  of  the  track.” — Puclt. 

I  Judge:  “You  say  you  were  born  in 
town?”  Witness:  “  Yes,  Your  Honor.’ 
Judge  :  “  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  you 
have  always  heard  that  you  were  born 
here  ?  ”  Witness  :  “  I  have  always  heard 
so.”  Judge:  “But  that  is  hearsay  evi¬ 
dence,  and  it  cannot  be  allowed.”  Wit¬ 
ness  :  “  But  I  was  there  myself,  your 
Honor.” — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  V  l>.  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  -246,;  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y 


HENCH  dfc  DROMGOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


Positively  the 
neatest,  lightest, 

and  strongest  grain 
drill  on  the  market. 
Many  points  of  su- 
periority;  it  is 
geared  from  the  cen- 
tre.Quantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  ba 
changed  while 
in  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Fu  11/ 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 
tively  accurate  in  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
llENCII  &  lilt OMG OLD,  Alf  r’s,  York,  Pa. 


World’s  Fair 
Medal^A 

DOWDEN 

Potato  Diggers 

Warranted  to  do  all  we  represent  them  to  do. 
Price  reduced.  Write  for  catalogue. 

DOWDEN  MFC.  CO., 

Lock  Box  No.  22,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS. 

Price,  $2.50  per  set.  Send  for  Circular. 

F.  RICHARDS,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


$6.50 

6.85 

920 


.  .  Buys  4  BUGGY 

.  .  Buy.  4  (AKIM  AG  K 

Buy,  i  Milk',  Mill  or  Light  i 

Delivery  Wagon  )  & 
With  steel  tire  on  &  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  & 
d  i  recti  on  s  f  or  m  easu  rin  fr.  \V  1 1  m  I  ngt  on 
Wheel  Co.,  401  Colon  St.,  Wilmington, Del, 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS 

Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day 
!than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 
day  is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the 


SOUTHWICK 


Write  for  catalog.  *  price  list. 

[SANDWICH  MFG.CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich.!!!^ 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 


Hay  or 
Straw 


46  Inch 
Feed  Opening . 


vjy^Power  Leverage  64  to  t  ''3§?STEEL 

Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 


MUCH  MORE 

corn  can  be  cut  in  a  given  time  by  the  use  of  the 


SCIENTIFIC 


CORN 

HARVESTER 


than  can  be  cut  by  hand  or  with 
chine,  not  excepting 


any  other  ltia- 
a  self-binder. 

ADJUSTABLE 
SEATS 
SHAFTS 

Cuts 
high  or 
low  as 
desired. 

Corn cut 
with  this  ma¬ 
chine  shocks 
better,  cures  better  and 
It  will  save  many  times  its  price  in  one  season;  made 
in  several  styles;  is  not  cheap,  but  low  priced  enough 
to  be  within  the  easy  reach  rrir.c.  «■  r~r' m 

of  every  farmer.  Write  for  F00SMFGC0. 
Catalogue  and  prices.  Springfield,  O. 


Safety 


A  FARM  WAGON 

F°»  $|8®9 


JTIlow 

DOWN 
Broad 


Send 

For 

CIRCULARS 


Farmers 
Handy  wagon  Co 
Saginaw  Mich 


\Y ou  can  Pitch  more? 

_and  do  it  easier  with  a  W.  <&,  C.  ACME  FORK  than  with  any  other  fork  you  ever  # 
j,ried.  The  bent  V-shank  and  straight  tines  give  it  a  “  hang”  like  a  shovel  and  • 
Jdie  easiest  possible  delivery.  Best  crucible  steel ;  extra  ash  handles.  The  O 
Acme  Manure  Fork  is  on  the  same  principle— same  materials.  • 


There  are  nearly  a  hundred  more  kinds  and  styles  of  W. 
«fc  C.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools— hoes,  rakes,  tool 
handles,  wheelbarrows,  etc.— and  a  book  about  them  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  write  for.  Sent  free.  J 

WITHINCTON  &.  COOLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


BOYSGIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks ,  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets, 


with  #5.  S7  and  W10  orders.  Now 
Is  your  chance  to  get  orders  for  oui 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  Etc.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  <fe  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


POULTRY 


♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

We  keep  every.  X 
thing  in  the  w 


n  g  in  the  A 
POULTRY  LIKE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Ineubat-  Y 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it’s  T 
our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our  X 
illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  theask-  T 
ing — it’s  worth  having.  * 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ 

: 


The  Wheat 
Cutaway. 

On  wheat  fields  prepared  by  the  new 
WHEAT  CUTAWAY,  the  crop  in¬ 
creased  from  5  to  1 5  bushels  per 
acre.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lar  with  Testimonials. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


“SUCCESS  GILT-EDGE”^ 

Guaranteed  a 
Perfect  Digger. 

WE  MEAM  JUST  WHA1  WE  SAY. 

FIRST  digger  in  each  place 
at  greatly  reduced  price. 

Don’t  delay  and 
miss  this  special 
price  for  a  per¬ 
fect  POTATO 
DIGGER. 

Our  “  SUCCESS  JR. 
IMPROVED ”  we  guar¬ 
antee  the  best  low-priced 
digger  on  the  Market. 

Agents  Wanted. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  p'8o^°f  YORK,  PA. 


theFARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION i  FEED. 
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[“A  CUP  OF  COFFEE.” 

1 1  B-R-o’w  N  BERRY”  FARMING  IN  NICARAGUA. 

Another  Side  of  American  Agriculture. 

“  Do  you  like  this  coffee,  papa  ?  ” 

“Yes,  indeed!  It  is  good.  Why?” 

“  I’m  so  glad  you  like  it,  because  I  made  it  myself.” 

“Did  you,  my  dear  girl  ?  It  is  a  credit  to  a  house¬ 
keeper  of  16.  Tell  me  how  you  did  it,  and  perhaps 
I’ll  tell  you  then  how  this  very  coffee  was  made  by 
people,  several  people,  I  know.” 

“  Do  you  mean  these  very  berries  that  I  roasted  and 
ground  a  little  while  ago  ?  ” 

“  The  very  berries  from  which  came  the  beans  you 
roasted  and  ground.  Coffee  berries  look  quite  like 
ox-heart  cherries,  and  their  seeds  are  like  beans.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  they  are  like  beans,  and  aren’t  a  bit  like 
berries,  yet 
folks  call  them 
berries.  Tell 
us  about  how 
those  people 
made  this  cof¬ 
fee.  I’ll  give 
you  an  extra 
cup  if  you  tell 
us,  and  you 
know  you  al¬ 
ways  want  an 
extra  cup  for 
dinner.” 

“It’s  a  bar¬ 
gain  !  I’ll  be¬ 
gin  at  the  very 
beginning  o  f 
this  very  coffee, 
for  I  saw  it 
picked  in  Nica- 
ragua,  last 
February.  In 
the  first  place, 
a  number  of 
m  o  z  o  s — farm¬ 
ers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  call 
them  hired 
men — cut  down 
all  the  vines 
and  grass, 
bushes  and 
young  trees  on 
a  level  spot  in 
the  barranca  or 
ravine  which  is 
called  El  Taca- 
niste,  because 
thousands  o  f 
little  bees  of 
that  name 
swarm  there  to  gather  honey  from  the  flowers  that 
brighten  and  sweeten  all  of  that  narrow  valley.  The 
tall  trees  were  left  standing,  that  they  might  keep 
the  hot  glare  of  the  midday  sun  from  scorching  the 
glossy  leaves  of  the  coffee  plants. 

“Then  some  of  the  men  dug  up  the  brown  earth  with 
queer  things  that  were  shaped  more  like  chisels  with 
tremendously  long  handles  than  like  spades.  Others 
stirred  the  ground  deeply  with  the  broad  blades  of 
the  same  machetes  they  had  used  in  cutting  down  the 
brush.  When  the  soil  had  been  loosened  and  most  of 
the  roots  taken  out  of  that  little  plot,  the  men  drew 
with  their  machetes  little  furrows  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  cleared  ground,  and  women  followed 
and  dropped  coffee  beans  in  the  furrows,  and  covered 
them  by  a  deft  movement  of  their  bare  feet.  Then 
those  women  went  away,  and  the  men  kept  on  cutting 
down  the  underbrush  from  the  forest  which  covered 


all  the  slopes  of  that]  ravine.  And  showers  came  in 
the  cool  nights,  and  the  sun  rose  late  and  warmly 
smiled  down  on  that  little  clearing. 

“  1  Twas  only  a  day  or  two  before  those  beans  were 
thrust  bodily  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  held  up  in  the 
light  of  day  by  slim,  pale  little  fellows  that  looked 
too  thin  and  weak  to  hold  themselves  erect,  to  say 
nothing  of  supporting  such  heavy  burdens.  Mayhap 
they  became  tired  of  their  loads  ;  at  any  rate,  they 
soon  dropped  them,  and  took  to  stretching  themselves 
toward  the  thin  tree  tops,  away  up  between  them 
and  the  blue  sky,  where  fleecy  clouds  raced  before 
the  never-ceasing  northeast  trade  wind.  So,  when 
the  next  rainy  season  came,  they  were  sturdy  little 
fellows,  two  feet  high  or  more,  and  quite  ready  to 
stand  by  themselves  under  those  giant  trees. 

“Through  all  the  year,  men  had  been  swinging 


those  sword  like  machetes  under  those  trees,  and 
one  could  now  see  far  up  the  aisles,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  level  top  of  the  ridges  which  shut  El  Tacaniste 
from  other  barrancas  on  either  side.  When  the  first 
thin  showers  told  that  a.  new  season  of  rains  was  at 
hand,  men  and  women  carefully  took  those  little  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  ranks  and  set  them,  eight  feet  apart, 
in  rows  that  run  from  the  brook  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  to  the  top  of  the  slopes,  and  those  rows  cover 
nearly  or  quite  three  miles  of  the  sides  of  that  bar¬ 
ranca,  so  that  a  great  army  of  those  young  soldiers 
were  left  there  to  fight  for  life  and  success.  You 
may  see  what  the  forest  looked  like  in  Fig.  252.  Not 
that  the  struggle  was  hard  ;  there  were  few  enemies, 
none  in  fact,  except  a  few  worms  of  the  kind  that 
live  where  rotting  wood  is  on  or  in  the  ground,  and 
cut  off  the  roots  of  a  few  tender  coffee  plants,  and 
the  1  ojo  de  gallo  ’  or  ‘  eye  of  the  chicken  ’  that  spots 


the  leaves  in  plantations  where  weeds'and -bushes, 
grass  and  vines  are  not  kept  from  growing,  and  shut 
light  and  the  cool  breezes  from  the  coffee. 

“  So  it  came  that,  when  those  trees  were  no  more 
than  four  years  old,  some  of  those  shrubs  bore  scores 
of  snowy  blossoms,  every  one  of  them  a  star  of  five 
points.  The  whole  woods  were  as  fragrant  as  an 
orange  grove  in  bloom.  And  a  few  weeks  later, 
pretty  little  gray  squirrels  came  and  gnawed  the 
pulp  from  the  ripei  berries,  and  parrots  big  and  par¬ 
rots  little,  and  other  birds  which  you  do  not  know  by 
sight,  by  song,  or  even  by  name,  feasted  on  that  ripe 
fruit,  which  did  not  taste  at  all  badly.  Nobody 
troubled  those  visitors.  They  carried  away  few 
seeds,  so  did  little  harm,  and  they  did  good  by  gather¬ 
ing  whatever  worms  may  have  been  in  the  cafetal, 
and  other  insects,  none  of  which  hurt  coffee,  but  may 

doinjury  to 
other  things. 
Women  came 
and  picked 
those  berries, 
and  filled  the 
little  baskets, 
which  hold  2% 
pounds.  When 
a  picker  had 
filled  her 
basket  with 
berries,  she 
emptied  it  into 
a  sack  nearby  ; 
and  when  there 
were  40  basket- 
fuls  or  100 
pounds  in  the 
sack,  a  man 
tied  it  and  put 
it, with  another 
like  it  to  bal¬ 
ance,  on  the 
back  of  a  mule 
which  sedately 
marched  away 
without  a 
driver  t o  th  e 
patio  or  drying 
ground. 

“The  women 
are  paid  a  cent 
a  pound  for 
picking;  and 
one  can  pick  12 
to  15  medios  a 
day,  if  the  har¬ 
vest  is  good, 
but  if  it  is  poor, 
8  to  10  medios 
or  basketfuls  is 
a  good  task  for  a  day  on  this  plantation.” 

“  So  they  work  all  day  for  20  to  36  cents !  Poor 
things  !  Is  that  all  they  get  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed  !  They  get  food  and  lodging — two  or 
three  tortillas  de  maiz — I  mean  pancakes  of  corn 
meal,  every  day;  or  rice  and  beans  with  a  spoonful 
of  lard;  or,  maybe,  a  few  ounces  of  beef  or  pork. 
And  they  have  all  the  bananas  they  will  eat,  and  you 
know  that  bananas  are  to  millions  of  people  what 
bread  is  to  us,  or  potatoes  are  supposed  to  be  to  the 
Irish.  In  fact,  the  chemist  says  that  they  are  almost 
exactly  equal  to  potatoes.  Every  planter  raises 
bananas,  partly  to  shade  his  coffee,  but  mainly  to 
feed  his  laborers.  Sometimes  cheese  is  given  to  change 
the  diet. 

“  These  berries  were  spread  on  a  great  level  floor 
of  cement,  which  is  like  an  immense  stone  resting  in 
the  hillside.  There  wind  and  sun  dried  them  awhile, 
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then  a  man  walked  from  one  end  to  the  other  and 
back  again,  pushing  a  wooden  shovel  that  left  the 
fruit  heaped  in  ridges  six  inches  high  and  a  foot 
apart.  After  they  had  dried  awhile,  he  pushed  that 
shovel  from  side  to  side  across  that  patio,  and  made 
new  ridges,  and  so  kept  on  until  the  berries  were  all 
black,  hard  and  dry.  Then  they  went  to  the  mill 
and  were  put  into  a  big  hopper  in  the  second  story, 
from  which  they  ran  in  a  steady  stream  to  a  circular 
iron  trough  on  the  first  floor.  Two  wooden  wheels 
six  feet  or  so  across,  and  four  inches  thick  at  their 
iron-bound  edges,  like  big  Nicaraguan  cart-wheels, 
at  the  ends  of  an  axle  a  dezen  feet  long  and  swinging 
by  the  middle,  rolled  around  and  around  on  the 
coffee  in  that  trough,  and  cracked  the  dried  outside 
cover,  and  the  cascara  that  looks  like  parchment,  and 
is  next  to  the  pulp.  Inside  of  that,  was  a  thin  and 
tender  skin.  Beans  and  broken  shells  worked  their 
way  together  through  the  hundreds  of  small  holes  in 
the  sloping  sides  of  that  trough,  and  were  carried  by 
an  elevator  to  such  a  fanning  mill  as  farmers  here 
use  for  cleaning  grain.  It  sifted  the  beans  into  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  and  blew  the  shells  and  dust  and  dirt 
into  a  bin  from  which  it  went  to  the  furnace,  to  help 
make  steam  to  turn  the  mill  to  clean  more  coffee  to 
furnish  more  shells  to  make  more  steam,  and  so  on 
around. 

“  The  beans  ran  down  a  spout  to  sacks  on  the  first 
floor,  but  they  were  not  yet  quite  ready  to  go  to  mar¬ 
ket ;  they  went,  instead,  to  long  tables  that  stood  on 
the  cement  floor  of  the  veranda  of  the 
storehouse.  There  they  were  put  into 
the  little  divisions  which  were  separated 
by  partitions  a  hand-breadth  high.  In 
the  left-hand  front  corner  of  each  of 
these  divisions  was  a  hole  four  inches 
square,  and  under  it  was  a  coffee  sack. 

Before  each  of  those  divisions  a  woman 
sat  and  drew  from  the  heaped  coffee  a 
handful  of  beans.  She  spread  them  over 
the  clear  spot  before  her  and  deftly 
picked  out  the  bits  of  stone,  of  dried 
earth,  and  wood  she  discovered,  and  threw 
them  on  the  ground.  Next  she  picked 
out  the  broken  grains  and  all  that  were 
blackened,  and  put  them  in  a  calabash 
that  sat  on  the  heap  of  coffee  before  her. 

Then  she  sorted  out  the  caracolillo,  and 
put  it  into  another  calabash.” 

“And  what  is  ‘caracolillo’  if  you 
please  ? ” 

“Literally,  the  word  means  ‘little 
curled  shell but  among  coffee  growers 
and  dealers,  it  means  seeds  which  have 
had  too  much  sunshine,  or  haven’t  been 
able  to  get  enough  water  when  they 
wanted  it,  and  so  are  only  partly  grown, 
and  are  curled  into  a  pea-like  shape. 

You  call  it  ‘  Peaberry  Mocha  ’.” 

“Is  Mocha  truly  coffee  that  isn’t  ripe  ? 

Why,  it  is  the  highest  in  price  1  ” 

“  I  wouldn’t  say  that  it  isn’t  ripe  ;  only 
that  the  seeds  are  small  and  deformed. 

They  seem  to  be  as  sound  as  any  others. 

And  you  will  learn  that  the  most  perfect 
things  in  this  world  are  by  no  means  al¬ 
ways  the  most  prized.  For  many  a  year, 
caracolillo  was  kept  at  home  in  Arabia,  I 
have  heard,  because  dealers  wouldn’t  buy 
it.  They  thought  it  wasn’t  fit  to  sell  to  Christians. 
But  once  upon  a  time,  when  the  season  had  been  even 
hotter  and  drier  than  usual  in  that  dry  and  hot  coun¬ 
try,  and  there  was  much  less  of  the  large  grain  and 
much  more  of  the  little,  curled-up  bean  than  any¬ 
body  wanted,  some  genius  thought  that  he’d  send  the 
caracolillo  to  market  and  give  it  a  new  name.  He  had 
shrewdness  enough  to  tell  people  that  it  was  scarce — 
and  it  is  always  scarce  in  comparison  with  other 
coffee — and  to  charge  a  high  price  for  it.  Of  course, 
people  discovered  that  its  flavor  was  mild,  and  pleas¬ 
anter  than  that  of  any  other  coffee,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  Mocha  has  brought  a  high  price.” 

“  Well,  don’t  you  think  it  is  mild  and  pleasant,  and 
that  it  should  bring  a  high  price?  ” 

“I  do,  my  dear  ;  I  do  if  you  say  so.  It  is  likely  to 
keep  on  doing  so,  for  there  is  little  of  it  in  any  crop, 
even  when  there  has  been  a  drought.  The  sorted 
coffee  at  El  Tacaniste  went  into  the  sacks  under  the 
tables,  and  when  one  was  full,  it  was  taken  to  the 
scales  and  weighed.  A  foreman  put  in  enough  to 
make  115  pounds,  or  took  some  out  if  there  happened 
to  be  too  much  ;  he  gave  the  sorter  credit  for  her 
work,  and  sewed  up  the  mouth  of  the  sack.  It  went 
to  the  storeroom  to  await  the  cart  that  was  to  take  it 
to  the  wharf  in  Managua,  15  miles  down  the  moun¬ 
tain — for  El  Tacaniste  is  2,800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.” 

“  What  do  they  pay  those  women  for  sorting 
coffee  ?” 

“  I  think  it  is  15  cents  for  each  100  pounds  ;  and  the 


carters  get  25  cents  per  100  pounds  for  carrying  it  to 
town.” 

“  Where  do  those  women  live  ?  ” 

“Well,  when  they  are  harvesting,  or  sorting,  they 
lodge  in  a  house  built  for  the  use  of  harvesters.  It  is 
a  good  wooden  building  with  an  iron  roof.  It  has  a 
hall  10  feet  wide  that  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  I  don’t  know  but  it  may  stick  out  into 
the  surrounding  country  ;  at  all  events,  the  people 
sit  outside  in  the  evenings  and  laugh  and  chatter 
gaily  enough  There  are  on  each  side  of  that  hall 
two  or  three  tiers  of  bunks,  and  big  ones,  too.  They 
are  ten  feet  from  front  to  back,  and  seven  feet  wide. 
You  see,  each  is  large  enough  for  a  whole  family  to 
sleep  in.” 

“You  surely  don’t  mean  that  they  sleep  there — a 
whole  family  !  ” 

“Why,  yes.  Why  not?  The  bunks  have  board 
floors  and  walls.  Some  of  them  even  have  coffee 
sacks  nailed  up  in  front,  for  curtains.  Even  the  floor 
of  that  big  hall  is  made  of  planks.  What  more 
could  any  one  wish  for  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  can’t  mean  it  !  And  where  do  they  cook  ?” 

“The  harvesters  are  not  expected  to  cook  for  them¬ 
selves  at  El  Tacaniste.  It  is  cheaper  to  hire  other 
women  to  do  that  for  the  pickers.” 

“  Is  that  the  way  they  do  all  over  Nicaragua  ?  ” 

“  No.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  Mata- 
galpa,  Jinotega  and  other  districts  where  the  forests 
that  clothe  the  mountains  are  always  fresh,  and  the 
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springs  always  full  of  pure  water  because  they  have 
rains  every  month  of  every  year,  and  it  is  really 
springtime  forever,  they  wash  the  coffee  instead  of 
drying  it.  The  berries  are  thrown  into  heaps  to  fer¬ 
ment,  after  which  the  pulp  is  crushed  and  washed 
away,  leaving  the  bean  in  the  cascara,  or  shell  like 
parchment.  There  are  machines  which  take  off  the 
pulp,  the  cascara  and  the  thin  inner  skin  at  once,  and 
leave  the  bean  cleaner  than  thatjaf  the  dry  country, 
for  there  is  always  more  or  less  dust  in  the  latter. 

“Fig.  250  shows  the  headquarters  of  a  cafetal  that 
isn’t  old  enough  yet  to  pay  for  a  mill  and  a  good 
house  for  the  owner.  His  house  at  the  right  has  a 
floor  and  walls  of  lumber,  but  the  others  are*  such 
huts  as  the  common  people  of  that  country  live  in  all 
their  lives.  Those  folk  staring  at  us  from  the  right 
of  the  picture  are  pickers.  They  are  of  a  race  which 
dwelt  there  nobody  knows  how  many  ages  before  a 
white  man  ever  saw  the  new  world,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  oldest  part  of  this  world.  They  don’t  seem 
so  very  unhappy.  The  machete  that  chap  sitting  on 
the  stump  holds  in  his  hand,  is  not  for  use  in  hard 
work  ;  it  is  more  for  show  when  one  rides  to  town, 
but  will  do  good  work  as  a  sword  in  a  fracas.  These 
people  seldom  quarrel,  though,  for  they  are  gentle 
and  polite.  Those  trays  you  see  behind  the  owner 
are  filled  with  drying  coffee.  He’ll  have  a  machine 
to  dry  his  crop  as  soon  as  his  trees  become  five  or  six 
years  old,  for  they  will  give  from  13^  to  2  pounds 
then,  and  he  will  be  well  able  to  afford  machinery, 
buildings  and  comforts.  When  that  time  shall  come. 


he  will  get  pretty  nearly  82  back  for  each  one  he  will 
spend  on  his  coffee. 

“  Yes,  the  plants  with  the  big  leaves  in  the  left 
corner  are  bananas,  and  the  photograph  shows  plainly 
how  a  number  of  young  plants  sprout  up  from  the 
base  of  the  larger  one,  after  it  has  been  growing  a 
few  months.  When  the  fruit  of  the  first  stalk  is  fully 
grown,  but  not  ripe,  that  stalk  will  be  cut  down,  and 
the  next  one  will  mature  its  one  bunch.  By  that 
time,  two  or  three  others  in  the  hill  will  be  well 
along  with  their  bunches — and  so  they  will  go  on  for 
years,  furnishing  food  for  the  planter  and  his  help¬ 
ers,  his  dogs,  pigs,  cattle  and  poultry,  and  costing 
next  to  nothing.” _  e.  w  perry. 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR. 

The  dates  of  the  fairs  are  fixed  to  accommodate  the 
breeders,  who  go  from  one  to  another.  In  fact,  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  exhibit  at  the  larger  fairs. 
The  exhibits  were  owned  in  nearly  all  classes  by  two 
or  three  men.  To  win  a  premium,  one  must  be  rich 
enough  to  own  the  best  few  specimens  of  the  breed, 
and  skillful  enough  to  fit  them  perfectly.  Whether 
they  are  ruined  for  future  breeding  or  not  doesn’t 
matter.  Quantity  adds  nothing  to  a  show,  and  com¬ 
petition  compels  quality.  Circuit  dates  are,  probably, 
all  right,  but  farmers  no  longer  compete  in  cattle 
classes  any  more  than  on  the  race  track.  The  chief 
value  of  these  exhibits  is  to  influence  farmers  to  use 
full-blood  sires,  and  improve  their  common  stock. 

French-Canadian  cattle,  which  seem  to 
be  something  like  a  “  fined-up  ”  Guernsey, 
are  smooth,  and  show  good  dairy  quali¬ 
ties.  They  average  larger  than  a  Jersey, 
and  are  said  to  give  rich  milk.  Jerseys 
took  the  lead  in  numbers.  No  Herefords, 
Aberdeen- Angus,  or  Red  Polls,  with  one 
exception,  were  shown  from  this  State. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
State  Breeders’  Association,  every  asso¬ 
ciation  but  one  in  the  State  was  repre¬ 
sented.  W.  H.  Chamberlin,  of  Kanona, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  secretary  in  place  of 
H.  M.  Cottrell,  who  retired.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  C.  D.  McLaury,  stated  that  one  ob¬ 
ject  had  been  to  secure  expert  judges  for 
the  fairs,  and  they  had  been  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  doing  away  with  the  “  farce  ” 
judging.  Thirty  to  40  breeders  were 
present,  and  discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  all  were  in  favor  of  a  general 
meeting  of  all  associations  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  The  example  of  Ohio 
breeders,  reduced  railroad  and  hotel  rates, 
influence,  as  a  united  body,  on  the  legis¬ 
lature,  ability  to  attend  meetings  of  more 
than  one  society  without  extra  expense, 
and  extended  acquaintance  among  breed¬ 
ers,  are  some  of  the  reasons  urged  for  one 
grand  meeting,  and  programme.  A  reso¬ 
lution  to  attempt  it  was  passed,  and  a 
committee  to  fix  date  and  place  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  After  considerable  discussion, 
an  informal  vote  resulted  in  a  good  ma¬ 
jority  in  favor  of  Ithaca  for  the  place  of 
the  next  meeting.  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  best  move  that  has  been  made  for 
some  time  to  benefit  breeders. 

In  machinery,  the  tendency  is  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  add  to  what  we  have,  rather  than  to  make 
new.  Extra  side  bars  can  be  bolted  on  now,  so  as  to 
make  a  wide  cutting  tool  of  the  hand  cultivators. 
One  extra  shank  and  long  shovel  plates,  soon  put  on, 
make  a  furrower  and,  when  reversed,  a  coverer. 
They  are  attached  to  the  center  instead  of  side  shanks. 
A  self-feeder  attached  to  the  small  sized  ensilage  cut¬ 
ters  will  be  appreciated,  and  save  one  man’s  time. 
Stone  crushers  are  now  very  powerful,  and  deliver  on 
to  the  wagon  direct.  Straw  is  blown  through  a  tube 
which  swings  on  a  pivot,  so  as  to  deliver  in  any  part 
of  the  barn.  The  poor  fellows  who  have  been  choked 
and  poisoned  with  the  dust  of  grain,  dirt  and  smut, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  of  dust  blowers,  which  collect 
and  send  out-doors  the  clouds  of  dust. 

The  potato  exhibit  was  a  fair  indication  of  the  yield 
this  season — small  in  numbers  and  size,  and  poor  in 
quality.  June  Eating  for  early,  and  the  Carman  Nos. 
1  and  8  seemed  the  best.  One  cannot  get  much  knowl¬ 
edge  studying  potato  exhibits,  because  of  the  great 
confusion  existing  as  to  names  of  varieties.  Early 
Bovee  and  a  plate  marked  Sunrise  were  shown  side  by 
side.  Good  judges  said  that  they  were  both  exactly 
alike,  and  neither  plate  genuine.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  shown  as  a  rough,  oblong,  white  variety,  which 
did  not  resemble  it  in  any  respect.  While  there  may 
be  an  excuse  for  mistakes  in  new  varieties,  there  is 
none  for  six  entries  marked  White  Star,  an  old  variety, 
which  were  not  true  to  name.  If  the  society  wish  to 
give  an  exhibit  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  pota¬ 
toes,  it  should  revise  its  list.  Potatoes  deteriorate 
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very  fast,  and  new  kinds  have  to  be  obtained.  The 
list,  as  it  now  stands,  brings  out  a  show  of  relics,  but 
is  no  guide  for  future  planting.  c.  e.  c. 


SUIT  THE  VARIETY  TO  THE  SOIL. 

SPECIAL  FRUITS  FOB  SPECIAL  LOCATIONS. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  says,  in  his  latest  book,  “  It  is  possible  that 
each  distinct  family  or  type  of  fruit  varieties,  has  preferences 
of  land  and  location,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  coming  gen¬ 
erations  to  determine  what  these  peculiarities  are.”  He  thinks 
that,  in  time,  local  and  special  sorts  will  tend  to  drive  out  of 
local  culture,  general  and  cosmopolitan  varieties.  Can  you  give, 
from  your  own  experience,  any  instance  of  a  variety  that  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  to  any  certain  soil  or  locality  ?  Will  you  tell 
us  of  several  well-known  varieties  that  have  marked  peculiarities 
in  this  line  ? 

The  Views  of  T.  T.  Lyon. 

I  do  not  understand  Prof.  Bailey  to  propound  this 
as  an  established  theory,  but  rather  as  a  remote  pos¬ 
sibility,  or  perhaps,  even  a  probability.  A  notable 
case  pointing  in  this  direction  is  that  of  the  New¬ 
town  apple  which,  originating  in  eastern  New  York, 
is  rarely  successful  away  from  the  valley  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  ;  yet,  even  this  fastidious  variety  finds  another, 
if  not  even  a  more  satisfactory,  home  along  the 
slopes  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  if 
not  even  in  other  adjacent  regions,  to  say  nothing  of 
remote  California  and  Oregon.  Another 
similar  though  less  notable  case  is  that 
of  the  Fameuse  apple,  which  is  especially 
successful  about  Montreal,  while  it  is,  at 
best,  only  temporarily  or  occasionally 
successful  in  most  other  localities,  al¬ 
though  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  European 
origin.  Many  other  less  notable  cases 
could  be  quoted,  affording  warrant  for 
Prof.  Bailey’s  proposition.  But  there  is 
little,  if  any,  warrant  for  the  assumption 
that  varieties  are,  even  generally,  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  localities  in  which 
they  originated.  Even  the  cases  already 
quoted  fail  to  justify  such  assumption, 
while  the  notoriously  cosmopolitan  char¬ 
acter  of  such  fruits  as  the  Wilson  straw¬ 
berry,  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  the  Bartlett 
pear  and  numerous  other  well-known 
fruits  militate  quite  forcibly  against  the 
probability  that  the  practice  indicated 
will  become  at  all  general.  Indeed,  it 
seems  quite  possible,  if  not  even  prob¬ 
able,  that,  with  the  constantly  improving 
rapidity,  cheapness,  and  safety  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  very  human  itching  for  the 
remote  and  “  far-fetched,”  may  result  in 
even  a  more  cosmopolitan  practice,  by  bringing  both 
northern  and  southern  hardy  and  tender  fruits  within 
easy  reach  of  all  classes,  whether  north  or  south. 

Michigan.  T.  T.  lyon. 

Differences  with  the  Plum. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  varieties  differ 
in  their  tastes  and  requirements  for  the  production 
of  the  fruit,  both  in  quantity  and  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection.  In  my  own  experience,  this  has  been  observed 
in  The  Prune  and  Quackenboss  that,  for  some  reason, 
I  have  failed  to  grow  with  satisfaction  on  one  orchard, 
while  two  miles  away,  on  another  piece  of  land,  the 
results  have  been  far  different.  The  same  is  true  of 
Heine  Claude  de  Bavay  which,  to  my  mind,  I  have 
grown  with  greater  success  in  every  respect  than 
have  some  others  on  a  different  soil.  I  am  now  re¬ 
minded  that  I  have  never  seen  The  Prune  grown  in 
any  such  perfection  here  as  I  have  found  it  on  the 
sandy  land  in  Oceana  County,  Michigan.  It  must  be 
a  something,  or  lack  of  something,  in  the  soil  that 
makes  the  difference.  It’s  possible  that  climate  and 
soil  combined  in  the  latter  case  may  have  their  influ¬ 
ence.  S.  D.  WILLARD. 

New  York. 

Instances  in  Apples  and  Strawberries. 

Instances  of  this  idea  are  particularly  noticed  in 
the  strawberry;  the  old  Jucunda,  while  fruiting 
superbly  on  certain  kind3  of  heavy  clay  soil,  was 
never  known  to  thrive  upon  sand,  and  rarely  upon 
sandy  loam.  At  the  present  day,  if  one  is  planting 
on  light,  sandy  loam,  he  selects  berries  of  Crescent, 
Lovett,  Haverland  or  Tennessee  type,  while  for 
heavy  clay,  such  varieties  as  Sharpless,  Jucunda  Im¬ 
proved,  and  Gandy  are  preferred.  The  Crawford 
family  of  peaches  prefer  a  clay  soil,  while  most  other 
types  of  peaches  do  best  where  there  is  considerable 
sand.  Here  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  about  Hart¬ 
ford,  we  have  a  special  variety  of  apple  commonly 
known  as  the  “  Bounder,”  but  noted  in  Downing’s 
fruit  book  as  Belle  et  Bonne.  It  is  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  productive  apple  tree  in  America  as  grown 
here,  and  old  residents  going  from  this  section  of 
the  country  to  other  parts,  have  often  taken  buds 
or  scions  of  this  valuable  and  local  apple  ;  but  so 
far  as  I  know,  although  it  has  been  grown  for  100 
years,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  successfully 


fruited  to  any  extent  outside  of  the  range  of  25 
miles  of  the  city  of  Hartford.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  when  we  get  down  to  the  real  science  of  fruit 
culture,  we  shall  localize  our  fruits  quite  systemati¬ 
cally  and  to  our  profit  as  well.  j.  h.  hale. 

The  Mystery  of  It. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  varieties  of  fruits 
require  special  kinds  of  soil,  and  that  other  sorts  are 
not  so  particular.  The  Captain  Jack  strawberry  was 
one  of  the  best  we  ever  grew  on  the  old  home  farm, 
and  continued  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  grew  it  there 
on  a  clay  loam,  while  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  here 
on  the  sandy  loam  of  this  locality.  Reine  Claude 
plum  is  another  case  in  point  ;  this  variety  succeeds 
well  on  clay  loam,  while  here  on  the  sand,  it  will  not 
grow  as  much  in  five  years  as  it  should  grow  in  two. 
Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Improved  Gage  and  many  other 
sorts  make  a  fine  growth  by  the  side  of  them.  Many 
varieties  of  fruits  succeed  well  on  certain  soils,  while 
within  a  mile,  they  may  not  succeed.  Every  variety 
of  fruit  requires  certain  soil  elements,  but  soils  that 
differ  considerably  in  appearence  may  contain  these 
elements  in  the  proportions  required.  It  is  a  mystery 
why  some  kinds  in  all  the  different  families  of  fruits 
are  more  fastidious  than  others.  There  will  always 


remain  much  difficulty  in  making  a  study  of  special 
varieties,  suited  to  certain  localities,  as  the  soil  con¬ 
ditions  vary  so  much  within  a  small  radius  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  a  certain  variety  will 
succeed  without  actual  experiment.  In  this  county, 
thousands  of  acres  are  being  planted  to  the  peach.  I 
find  here  and  there  a  patch  where  it  appears  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  peach  trees  to  grow,  while 
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all  around  these  patches  the  trees  succeed  finely.  I 
can  see  no  difference,  neither  in  the  soil  nor  location, 
between  the  plot  that  succeeds  and  the  one  that  is  a 
perfect  failure.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  patches 
replanted  two  and  three  times,  still  they  fail. 

Ontario,  Can.  w.  w.  hilborn. 


Nearly  2  000  new  subscribers  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Better  join  the  majority  !  Costs  only  25  cents  ! 
Try.it  I 


GIRDLING  GRAPES;  IS  IT  ADVISABLE? 

The  method  of  performing  this  operation  has  been 
described  so  frequently,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
publish  anything  further  on  the  subject.  But  the 
gain  or  loss  to  the  grower  by  girdling,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  to  a  great  extent.  That  some  intelligent  and 
successful  vineyardists  continue  to  girdle  certain 
varieties  of  grapes,  year  after  year,  demonstrates 
that  they  are  satisfied  that  it  pays  them.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  many  other  growers  have  had  poor 
success,  have  injured  the  health  and  productiveness 
of  their  vines,  have,  after  the  first  year,  lowered  the 
quality  of  their  fruit  without  greatly  improving  its 
appearance,  and  given  up  the  practice  in  disgust.  The 
advantages  sought  to  be  secured  by  girdling  are 
earlier  ripening  and  improved  appearance  of  the  fruit. 
A  few  years  ago,  early  ripening  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  grower.  In  this  region,  by  girdling  a  portion  of 
the  crop,  the  season  was  extended,  and  thus  the  daily 
supply  lessened,  a  glut  in  the  market  avoided,  and 
the  crop  was  practically  all  in  the  market  before  reg¬ 
ular  shipments  from  central  and  western  New  York 
commenced. 

Recently,  however,  early  fruit  is  not  so  valuable  to 
the  grower.  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land  and  southern  Pennsylvania  send 
fine  Moore’s  Early  and  Delaware  grapes 
to  New  York  long  before  they  can  be 
fitted  for  market  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  or  in  northern  New  Jersey.  There¬ 
fore,  the  only  practical  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  girdling  is  the  more  attractive 
appearance  or  better  quality  of  the  fruit 
secured  by  the  operation. 

Although  it  has  been  claimed  by  scien¬ 
tific  experimenters  that  girdled  grapes 
contain  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar,  yet 
the  almost  general  opinion  is  that,  in  no 
case,  is  the  palatability  or  quality  of  the 
fruit  improved,  and  in  many  cases,  ap¬ 
preciably  lowered.  Where  girdling  is 
properly  done,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit  is  improved.  The 
size  of  the  berry  and  weight  of  the  bunch 
are  materially  increased,  besides,  the  fruit 
is  fit  for  market  at  least  a  week  sooner 
than  that  from  vines  of  the  same  variety 
not  girdled.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
understood  that,  if  a  heavily  loaded  vine 
be  girdled  and  all  the  fruit  left  on,  the 
vitality  of  the  vine  will  be  so  lowered  that 
it  cannot  crop  heavily  the  next  season.  In 
some  cases,  the  vine  has  required  several  years  to  re¬ 
cuperate;  this  is  more  frequently  true  of  the  Delaware 
than  of  other  varieties.  Tender-skinned  varieties 
like  Worden  and  Concord  are  liable  to  crack  if  not 
marketed  as  soon  as  colored.  In  fact,  the  Worden  is 
too  tender-skinned  ever  to  be  profitably  girdled. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  only  those  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  vineyards  the  best  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  every  respect,  and  severely  thin  the  fruit 
each  year,  will  find  the  practice  profitable.  It  does 
not  seem  that  it  is  practiced  as  largely  as  formerly. 
While  there  are,  undoubtedly,  advantages  to  be 
secured,  the  risks  of  failure  to  secure  these,  or  even  to 
sustain  injury,  are  so  great  that  the  practice  is  not  to 
be  recommended.  w.  d  barns. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  BE  ROBBED! 

“on  account  of  the  tariff.” 

“  There  you  have  it,  in  black  and  white  !”  exclaimed 
a  clothing  dealer,  yesterday. 

“  What  ?”  I  asked. 

He  read,  “  The  suits  you  have  been  ordering  from 
us  at  88  50  are  now  raised  to  810.  This  is  on  account 
of  the  tariff  ”  “  What  do  you  think  of  that,"  he  asked. 

“Just  this,”  I  replied.  “The  wool  from  which 
those  suits  are  made  was  purchased  long  before  the 
tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  those  fellows  are  simply 
using  the  bill  as  an  excuse  for  raising  the  price  of 
their  clothing,  and  you  are  a  John-donkey  if  you 
pay  it  !” 

I  reported  the  conversation  to  another  clothing 
dealer,  and  he  related  the  following:  “Soon  after 
the  Wilson  bill  passed,  a  man-came  to  my  store  to  buy 
an  overcoat.  I  showed  him  a  regular  815  coat,  and 
as  it  fitted  him  nicely,  I  offered  to  wrap  it  up.  No-; 
he  wasn’t  quite  ready  to  buy.  Would  call  again. 
Then  he  went  down  to  the  other  store  and  spoke  of 
overcoats.  ‘Now,’  said  the  proprietor,  ‘  we  can  give 
you  the  best  bargain  you  ever  ran  up  against  in  your 
life — a  grand  bargain  I  Here  is  a  lot  of  overcoats  that 
a  short  time  ago  were  selling  at  825.  Since  the  Wilson 
bill  passed,  they  have  tumbled  to  815.  They  are  an 
unparalleled  bargain  !’  And  they  made  the  fellow 
think  he  had  struck  a  Klondyke,  and  he  bought  the 
coat.  A  few  days  later,  he  came  in  and  showed  me 
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his  bargain.  I  laid  the  coat  alongside  of  the  one  I 
had  offered  him  at  the  same  price,  and  he  saw  at 
once  that  they  were  exictly  alike.  I  then  gave  him 
the  names  of  several  perions  who  had  bought  the  very 
same  kind  of  coats  for  $15  weeks  before  he  bought 
his.” 

That  is  the  use  a  merchant  makes  of  a  tariff  bill. 
When  a  tariff  is  raised  on  any  article  that  enters 
into  a  manufactured  product,  it  is  used  as  an  excuse 
for  raising  the  price.  If  the  rise  checks  sales  to  any 
great  extent,  it  is  soon  knocked  off  again,  and  the 
same  old  figures  prevail.  Let  me  caution  farmers 
against  being  humbugged  by  the  “  account  of  the 
tariff”  cry.  Don’t  pay  two  prices  for  an  article  be¬ 
cause  the  dealer  says  that  the  tariff  has  sent  it  up. 
Look  around  a  little,  and  you  will  soon  find  some  one 
who  will  sell  at  the  old  price,  or  very  near  it.  It  is 
the  little  one-horse  country  merchant  who  sings  tariff 
loudest,  and  attunes  his  prices  to  his  song.  Don’t  be 
misled  by  him.  Club  together  and  order  goods  a  few 
times  from  one  of  the  great  department  stores  in  the 
nearest  large  city.  That  will  soon  bring  him  down 
from  his  high  horse. 

The  use  of  substitutes  is  another  way  to  fetch  the 
tariff  singer  off  his  higti  perch.  I  see  that  lumber 
dealers  have  advanced  the  price  of  shingles  “on 
account  of  the  tariff.”  Don’t  let  lumber  dealers  and 
workers  make  you  believe  for  an  instant  that  shingles 
are  the  only,  or  the  best,  roofing  in  the  world.  There 
are  iron,  steel,  tin  and,  for  outhouses,  several  excel¬ 
lent  roofing  papers.  If  shingles  go  too  high,  use 
these  substitutes,  and  you  will  find  them  quite  as 
efficient — quite  as  good  and,  in  many  cases,  far  better 
than  shingles.  The  production  of  iron  and  steel  is 
increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  as  is  their  use  for  the 
various  purposes  for  which  lumber  is  now  used.  They 
are  becoming  so  cheap  that  it  is  evident  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  enter  largely  into 
the  construction  of  cottages  and  cheap  houses,  barns 
and  other  farm  buildings.  Don’t  let  the  tariff  singers 
make  you  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  anything  in  the 
eating,  drinking,  wearing,  building,  or  any  other 
line.  Don’t  let  the  middleman  rob  you  “  on  account 
of  the  tariff  ”  1  _  frkd  grundy. 

RETURNS  FROM  FERTILIZER  FARMING. 

BALANCE  SHEET  OF  AN  EIGHTEEN- ACRE  FIELD. 

Since  the  article  describing  Mr.  Lewis’s  New  Jersey 
farm  (page  481)  was  printed,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  letters  from  men  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
the  actual  returns  from  fertilizer  farming.  One 
farmer  in  Connecticut  was  quite  desirous  of  knowing 
whether  that  18  acre  field  which  was  described  in 
the  article  actually  gave  a  profit  over  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer.  This  man  wrote  as  follows  : 

You  see  my  personal  conundrum  is  like  this:  I  have  a  half 
mile  of  beach,  from  which  and  the  river,  by  building  a  scow, 
hiring  two  or  more  men,  buying  15  or  20  hogs,  and  working  like  a 
slave  myself,  I  can  make  from  500  to  1,000  loads  of  fair  manure. 
But  my  success  with  your  formula,  sent  me  two  years  ago,  and 
my  corn  crib  this  year  (300  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  only) 
and  only  a  cultivator  used,  make  me  think  that  my  river  site 
would  better  go  to  the  fishes,  as  I  got  equal  results  with  no 
weeds,  less  than  one-half  the  work  and  care,  and  the  expense 
cannot  be  nearly  so  much. 

Mr  Lewis  Has  given  us  the  figures  as  accurately  as 
possible,  so  that  the  financial  history  of  that  field 
may  be  stated  with  reasonable  accuracy.  In  July, 
1893,  the  manure  from  the  yards  was  hauled  and 
spread  on  the  sod.  There  were  eight  loads  of  this 
manure  per  acre,  or  about  144  loads  in  all.  This  re¬ 
mained  on  the  ground  until  the  spring  of  1894,  when 
the  field  was  plowed  and  planted  to  corn  with  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  corn  fertilizer  applied  with  the 
drill.  The  crop  averaged  45  bushels  per  acre,  which 
was  worth  45  cents  per  bushel.  The  value  of  stalks 
and  corn  was  placed  at  $24  55  per  acre,  or  $441  90  for 
the  whole  field,  while  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  was  $72. 

In  1895,  the  corn  stubble  was  plowed  and  the  field 
was  planted  to  potatoes,  using  1,000  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  The  yield  was  over  5  000  bushels, 
which  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  Including  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  small  potatoes  fed  to  stock,  the 
crop  brought  $1,102,  while  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer 
was  $473.40. 

As  soon  as  the  potatoes  were  dug,  the  field  was 
worked  up  and  sown  to  wheat  with  400  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre.  The  wheat  gave  34  bushels  per 
acre  and  sold  at  73  cents  per  bushel.  This  gave  an 
income  of  $446.76  for  the  wheat,  while  the  fertilizer 
cost  $136  80. 

In  1897,  this  field  is  in  grass,  and  has  given  not  less 
than  2%  tons  of  hay  per  acre  which,  at  $8  per  ton, 
represents  $396.  The  second  cutting  of  the  grass  in 
1898,  will  give  at  least  two  tons  per  acre  which,  at 
the  average  price  of  $10  per  ton,  will  bring  $360  All 
this  gives  us  the  following  statement : 


1894. 

Corn  crop . 

Income. 

. $  441.90 

Cost  of 
Fertilizers. 
$  72.00 

1895. 

Potato  crop . 

.  1102.00 

473.40 

1896. 

Wheat  crop . 

. ;  416.76 

136.80 

189". 

Hay  crop . 

.  396.00 

J898. 

Hay  crop . 

.  360.00 

Total . 

$682.20 

In  other  words,  during  the  five  years’  rotation,  the 
cost  of  fertilizing  for  this  18  acre  field  averaged  $136  40 
or  $7  58  per  acre  for  each  year.  The  sales  from  the 
field  averaged  $549  33  or  $30.52  per  acre  for  each  year. 
This  leaves  an  average  margin  of  $22  94  per  acre  to 
pay  for  seeding,  labor,  interest  and  other  expenses 
through  the  whole  rotation. 

We  take  the  five  different  crops  in  this  way,  since, 
under  this  system,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  figure  any 
single  one.  The  fertilizer  for  the  potato  crop  cost 
$473  40,  or  $26  30  per  acre,  yet  by  rights,  that  should 
be  divided  by  three,  since  it  also  produced  two  crops 
of  grass.  This  year’s  expense  in  the  hay  field  will  be 
but  the  cost  of  cutting  and  handling,  yet  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  hay  cost  nothing  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  In  a  rotation  of  this  sort,  one  crop  works 
into  another  and  helps  it  out,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
figure  on  the  cost  of  any  single  crop. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Starting  Peach  and  Plum  Pits. 

G.  E.  M.,  Concord ,  Mass. — What  is  the  best  way  to  plant  plum 
and  peach  stones  to  be  sure  that  they  will  come  up  ?  I  have  tried 
planting  them  (always  in  the  fall)  an  inch  in  the  ground,  and  on 
top  of  the  ground,  and  1  cannot  get  them  started. 

Ans. — The  main  thing  in  getting  peach,  cherry 
and  other  stony  seeds  to  germinate  is  to  keep  them 
moist  from  the  time  they  are  taken  from  the  fruit 
until  the  time  for  them  to  sprout  the  next  spring. 
However,  they  will  endure  considerable  drying  with¬ 
out  losing  their  vitality,  especially  when  first  gath¬ 
ered,  and  while  the  kernels  are  sappy.  If  kept  at  a 
low  temperature,  such  as  in  a  refrigerator  or  cold 
storage  room,  they  will  be  good  almost  indefinitely. 
It  is  a  common  notion  that  peach  and  other  like 
seeds  need  freezing  to  cause  them  to  sprout,  but  this 
is  a  mistake,  for  they  sprout  in  Florida  and  other 
places  where  the  soil  does  not  freeze.  The  mois¬ 
ture,  in  time,  dissolves  the  glue  that  holds  the  two 
parts  of  the  shell  together,  and  makes  it  easy  for 
the  dormant  germ  of  the  kernel  to  absorb  more  water, 
and  expand  in  growth  until  the  radicle  and  plumule 
come  out  of  their  little  cage,  one  into  the  soil,  and  the 
other  above  into  the  air. 

If  G.  E.  M.  has  been  putting  his  seeds  in  the  ground 
in  the  fall  in  a  healthy  condition,  I  cannot  see  why 
they  fail  to  come  up.  Sometimes,  I  have  had  peach 
seeds  heat  and  spoil  in  a  pile,  when  they  were  not 
dried  on  the  outside  before  piling.  Although  I  have 
planted  in  the  fall  with  good  success,  my  usual  plan 
is  to  bury  them  about  two  or  three  inches  deep  soon 
after  collecting,  and  in  a  moist  but  not  wet  place. 
About  two  layers  deep  of  seeds  give  room  for  the 
young  seedlings  to  grow  for  a  few  weeks,  if  need 
be,  before  planting  in  the  nursery  row  ;  but  I  prefer 
to  take  up  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  burst 
in  early  spring,  and  drop  in  the  row.  If  this  plan  be 
followed  from  beginning  to  end  in  Massachusetts  or 
almost  anywhere  in  this  country,  being  careful  to 
apply  a  little  water  in  very  dry  times  or  climates,  I 
think  success  is  quite  certain.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Some  Questions  About  Cherries. 

G.  F.,  Ontario,  Can.— I  send  samples  of  a  cherry  that  ripens  a 
week  later  than  Early  Richmond.  I  would  like  to  know  its  true 
name.  What  are  the  best  sour  kinds  to  plant  in  southern  Ontario 
that  will  yield  a  crop  every  year— one  early,  one  medium,  and  one 
late?  Is  there  any  better  than  Early  Richmond?  Do  cherry 
trees  require  different  kinds  to  be  planted  in  the  same  block  to 
pollenize  each  other? 

E.  D.,  Aurora,  2V.  Y. — I  have  a  Black  Tartarian  cherry  tree 
15  years  old,  which  blooms  full  every  year.  The  cherries  form  on 
the  stem,  then  all  drop  off,  except  three  or  four  quarts,  which 
ripen  and  are  very  nice.  Can  I  do  anything  to  make  it  bear,  or 
would  it  be  best  to  graft  it  ?  The  tree  seems  to  be  thrifty. 

Ans  — The  cherry  sent  for  identification  by  G.  F. 
seems  to  be  Montmorency,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  second  early  sour  kinds.  Not  seeiDgthe  tree,  but 
only  two  small  twigs  with  leaves  and  fruit  attached, 
it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  tell  to  a  certainty  just 
what  variety  it  is.  The  tree  of  Montmorency,  the 
kind  commonly  grown  under  that  name  in  western 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  is  more  upright  than  is  that 
of  Early  Richmond.  It  is  a  French  variety,  and  is 
accurately  described  and  much  praised  by  Leroy, 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  pomologists  of  France. 
The  fruit  is  more  roundish  and  not  so  oblate  as  that 
of  Early  Richmond.  The  juice  is  colorless  instead  of 
red,  like  that  of  the  Morellos.  In  flavor,  it  is  quite 
sour.  No  cherry  will  yield  a  crop  eveiy  year.  Of  the 
very  early  kinds,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that  has 
proved  itself  better  for  market  or  home  use  than 
Early  Richmond,  although  there  are  some  growers 
who  prefer  the  Dyehouse.  It  is  larger  and  fully  as 
good  as  Early  Richmond  in  every  other  way,  so  they 
say.  Montmorency  comes  next  in  season,  although 
Louis  Philippe  is  a  close  rival.  Same  think  it  prefer¬ 
able,  wfrich  it  certainly  is  in  quality.  For  a  late, 


sour  cherry,  there  is  none  better  at  present  than 
English  Morello.  It  is  somewhat  heart-shaped,  and 
nearly  black  in  color  when  fully  ripe.  Up  to  date  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
varieties  of  the  cherry  can  be  made  more  fruitful  by 
planting  them  alternately  ;  but  it  may  yet  be  proved 
to  be  so.  E  D.  complains  of  Black  Tartarian  failing 
to  hold  its  fruit.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  this 
trouble  being  more  common  with  this  variety  than 
with  others.  It  is  almost  universally  commended  for 
its  productiveness  in  such  places  as  suit  the  sweet 
cherries.  All  that  I  can  advise  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
tree  is  true  to  name,  and  if  it  persist  in  casting  its 
fruit,  graft  it  or  dig  it  up  and  plant  another  kind.  It 
might  be  well  to  set  a  few  grafts  of  some  other  kind 
in  this  tree  as  a  test.  h.  e.  v.  d 

Old  Land  for  Cherries. 

./.  M.  G„  Bradford,  Tenn. — I  wish  to  plant  an  orchard  of  sour 
cherries.  I  have  two  elevated  sites,  one  on  old  land  and  rather 
thin  clay  soil,  the  other  on  fresh  land.  On  which  would  you 
plant  ?  If  I  were  planting  apples,  I  would  choose  the  fresh  land, 
but  if  peaches,  I  would  select  the  old  land.  Will  the  cherry  suc¬ 
ceed  root  gra  fted,  or  is  it  necessary  to  bud  it  ? 

Ans. — The  old  land,  if  well  fertilized,  would  be 
equally  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  new,  as  it 
would  be  free  from  roots  and  stumps,  unless  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  thoroughly  grubbed.  Nothing  should  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  frequent  use  of  shallow  cultivators. 
Some  new  land  is  not  very  rich,  and  cherry  trees 
must  be  in  fertile  land  to  bear  well.  I  have  never 
set  a  cherry  orchard  in  new  woodland,  but  I  have  in 
new  prairie  land,  and  with  good  results.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  anything  harmful  to  the  roots  of 
cherry  trees  in  new  land.  It  is  better  to  bud  than  to 
graft  the  cherry.  I  have  root-grafted  a  few  success¬ 
fully,  but,  generally,  they  did  not  seem  to  unite  very 
well.  The  temperature  of  the  cellar  seemed  to  be  too 
warm  for  them.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Blackberries  and  Crandall  Currant. 

J.  S.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. — I.  What  is  the  earliest  hardy  black 
berry,  and  best  for  market  for  this  State?  2.  My  Crandall  cur¬ 
rants  bear  only  a  few  scattering  berries.  What  is  the  matter? 
3.  My  Tree  blackberries,  set  three  years  (called  hardy),  have 
never  borne  a  berry.  They  winterkill,  are  verv  thorny,  and  show 
no  tree  shape  at  all.  Are  they  genuine  ? 

Ans — 1.  Early  Cluster.  Early  Harvest  is  some¬ 
what  earlier,  but  not  as  hardy.  2.  Many  different 
seedlings  have  been  sent  out  under  the  name  of  Cran¬ 
dall  ;  doubtless  you  have  one  of  them.  3.  Probably 
they  are  genuine.  The  variety  is  not  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  the  thorniest  variety  we  have 
ever  tried  ;  they  assume  no  more  of  a  tree  shape  than 
any  other  blackberry. 

The  Hairy  or  Sand  Vetch. 

G.  F.  C„  Rockingham  County,  2V.  //.—Can  The  R.  N  -Y.  tell  us 
anything  about  the  forage  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  is  sending  out  under  the  name  of  Vicia  villosa  ? 

Ans — Vicia  villosa  is  the  Hairy,  Sand  or  Winter 
vetch.  It  is  often  sown  with  rye,  which  gives  it  sup¬ 
port.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  and 
may  be  cut  twice  during  the  season.  It  is  hardy  and 
nutritious,  and  thrives  well  on  poor  soils.  That  is 
about  the  whole  story. 

A  Corn-Eating  Maggot. 

J).  J.  S.,  Aitkens  Ferry,  P.  E.  /.,  Can. — A  neighbor  planted  corn 
on  June  5,  about  three  inches  deep.  Very  little  of  it  showed  above 
ground,  and  on  examination,  these  plants  proved  to  be  infested 
with  Green  aphis.  On  digging  up  the  row,  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  corn  had  sprouted  and  almost  reached  the  surface, 
but  the  kernel  contained  one  to  three  little  maggots  similar  to 
those  found  on  the  stem  and  roots  of  cabbage.  I  have  always 
read  that  these  maggots  in  cabbage  were  the  larvie  of  a  certain 
fly  and,  of  course,  eggs  had  to  be  deposited  at  sometime.  The 
question  in  this  case  is,  How  were  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  corn, 
and  were  these  maggots  responsible  for  the  non-appearance  of 
the  corn  ?  Will  the  Green  aphis  kill  corn  ?  Our  spring  was  very 
wet  and  cold. 

Ans  — Yes,  there  is  a  maggot — first  cousin  to  the 
one  working  on  cabbages — which  sometimes  destroys 
sprouting  seeds  of  corn  under  ground.  In  our  bulletin 
(Bulletin  78  from  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station), 
we  named  this  insect  the  Fringed  anthomyiian  from 
the  fact  that  the  male  insect  has  a  peculiar  friDge  of 
bristly  hairs  on  its  hind  legs.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Phorbia  fusciceps.  It  has  recently  been  discovered 
that  this  insect  includes  an  astonishing  array  of  food 
in  its  m6nu.  The  maggots  have  been  found  eating 
sprouting  seed  corn,  the  eggs  of  grasshoppers,  the 
roots  of  cabbages,  radishes,  onions,  beans,  and  hedge 
mustard.  It  is  thus  not  a  strict  vegetarian  like  its 
near  relatives  ;  and,  when  sucking  locust  eggs,  it  is  a 
very  beneficial  insect.  There  is  only  one  case  on 
record  of  the  insect  having  done  very  noticeable 
damage  to  corn  ;  years  ago,  a  New  Jersey  crop  was 
practically  destroyed  by  the  maggots. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  life  history  of  this  insect. 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  brood  each  year,  the  mag¬ 
gots  working  in  June  and  July  and  the  flies  being 
developed  in  August  or  later.  How  or  where  the 
eggs  are  laid,  no  one  has  discovered.  Possibly,  they 
are  laid  on  the  ground  around  the  stems  of  cabbages, 
radishes  and  onions,  when  the  insect  selects  these 
plants  as  its  food.  But  how  it  knows  where  to  put 
its  eggs  when  the  young  maggots  are  to  live  upon 
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grasshopper  eggs,  which  are  laid  out  of  sight  in  the 
ground,  I  cannot  say.  Doubtless,  the  same  instinct 
which  enables  it  to  find  the  grasshopper  eggs,  guides 
it  in  its  work  upon  sprouting  corn.  Probably  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  hill  of  corn,  or  tucked  down  into 
the  crack  made  by  the  sprout  in  trying  to  get  to  the 
surface.  As  the  eggs  hatch  in  a  short  time,  the  mag¬ 
gots  could  soon  check  the  sprout,  and  then  eat  the 
seed  at  their  leisure. 

There  is  a  green  plant-louse  which  works  upon  the 
roots,  and  another  green  one  which  works  upon  the 
leaves  of  corn  in  the  United  States.  The  root-in- 
habiting  species  sometimes  does  considerable  injury, 
but  I  do  not  recall  any  account  of  the  leaf-feeding 
species  doing  noticeable  damage.  Although  this  has 
been  a  very  prolific  year  for  plant-lice  of  all  kinds,  I 
doubt  whether  the  lice  would  accumulate  in  sufficient 
numbers  on  corn  to  kill  it.  Whale-oil  soap  (one 
pound  in  five  to  six  gallons  of  water)  is  the  most 
practicable  thing  for  plant  lice.  If  the  maggots  get 
too  numerous,  remove  the  earth  down  to  the  sprouts 
and  pour  on  some  of  the  soap  solution,  made  a  little 
stronger  perhaps.  m.  y.  slingerland. 

Best  Lawn  Grasses;  Ornamental  Trees. 

J.  S.  F.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — 1.  I  am  about  toseeddown  a  lawn.  In 
a  late  R.  N.-Y  ,  wtiich  I  cannot  now  place,  you  recommend  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  grasses  as  being  as  good  as  the  more  expensive  mix¬ 
tures  sold.  Can  you  give  their  names  again  ?  2.  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  plant  for  shade  trees  around  the  house  ?  I  am 
ofTered  some  fine  Sycamore  maples  that  average  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  move  them  to  advantage  ? 
They  are  in  the  nursery.  Would  you  rather  take  smaller  trees  ? 
I  should  like  a  variety  such  as  elms,  oak,  maple,  etc.  Do  you 
think  English  walnuts  hardy  enough  for  this  district?  I  have 
about  300  feet  frontage.  3.  In  preparing  ground  for  a  lawn,  should 
it  be  rolled  before  sowing,  and  which  would  you  prefer,  rotted 
manure,  or  fertilizer  ?  4.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  native  plums, 
and  others  (I  have  Japans  already),  which  you  think  would 
thrive  here?  5.  I  think  my  ground  needs  potash;  what  form 
would  be  most  economical  for  me  ?  I  am  growing  plums,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  raspberries  and  strawberries,  on  a  sandy  loam, 
which  is  pretty  good  for  most  fruits. 

Ans. — 1.  Blue  grass  and  Red-top,  1%  bushel  of  each 
to  the  acre.  2.  Doubtless  the  Sycamore  maples  would 
stand  transplanting  if  cut  back  severely  ;  we  should 
prefer  smaller  trees.  The  Tricolored  Sycamore  maple 
(Acer  Pseudo-Platanus  var.  tricolor), Schwedler’s  maple 
(Acer  Schwedlerii),  the  Golden  oak,  Rivers’  Purple 
beech,  Yeilowwood,  Gleditschia  Sinensis  inermis, 
Cut-leaved  beech,  Magnolia  acuminata,  Ohio  Buckeye 
(JKsculus  glabra) ;  most  of  the  other  horse-chestnuts 
are  objectionable  because  the  leaves  brown  so  early 
in  the  season  ;  Liquidambar.  Yes,  we  think  that  the 
English  walnut  will  prove  hardy  with  you.  3.  The 
ground  should  be  worked  until  moderately  firm  and 
perfectly  graded  ;  if  rolled  before  sowing,  the  surface 
must  be  raked  so  as  to  make  a  mellow  seed  bed  ;  then 
it  may  be  rolled  after  sowing  the  seed.  If  the  soil  is 
rich,  we  should  prefer  fertilizer ;  if  not,  we  should 
prefer  to  work  in  well-rotted  manure.  4.  Of  native 
plums,  we  should  choose  Wayland,  Leptune,  Reed, 
Garfield,  Harrison’s  Peach,  Golden  Beauty.  5.  Muri¬ 
ate  of  potash. 

When  to  Thrash  Beans ;  Killing  the  Weevil. 

W.  O.  S.,  Bradford,  Mass. — I  have  been  told  that  beans  should 
not  be  shelled  for  some  time  after  harvesting,  as  they  need  this 
time  to  absoro  all  nutrient  elements  in  the  dry  pods,  and  to  be. 
come  hardened.  But  during  this  time,  the  weevil  (if  beans  are 
affected)  is  growing  and  damaging  the  bean,  is  it  not  ?  Will 
carbon  bisulphide  kill  the  embryo  weevil,  if  used  before  the 
pods  are  broken,  in  the  bean  ?  Is  a  larger  quantity  required  if 
practicable,  than  where  the  beans  are  shelled,  for,  if  so  used,  the 
pods  are  still  attached  to  the  vines  ?  If  practicable,  what  amount 
of  carbon  bisulphide  would  be  required  for  10  bushels  of  beans— 
vines  and  pods.  If  the  opening  statement  of  what  I  was  told  is  a 
fallacy,  when  should  beans  be  shelled  and  the  carbon  bisulphide 
applied  ?  What  is  the  best  way  for  shelling,  say  from  live  to  ten 
bushels  of  beans  ? 

Ans  — Beans  should  not  be  thrashed  until  they  are 
entirely  dry,  and  it  usually  takes  three  or  four  weeks 
for  them  to  become  thoroughly  dry  in  the  mow  after 
being  put  in  the  barn,  as  they  have  to  go  through 
what  the  farmers  call  a  “sweating  process.”  The 
best  way  to  thrash  a  small  lot  is  with  a  flail.  Put  a 
good  thick  layer  on  the  barn  floor,  1  to  1^  foot 
deep,  and  turn  them  frequently  during  the  flailing. 
If  a  thin  layer  be  used,  the  beans  are  liable  to  be¬ 
come  split.  Where  the  bean- weevil  is  troublesome 
beans  can  be  treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  after 
they  are  shelled.  Put  them  in  a  tight  box  or  in  a 
tight  room  and  put  in  a  pan  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
using  about  four  quarts  of  the  carboD  in  a  room  that 
will  contain  600  bushels  of  beans,  and  let  the  beans 
and  carbon  remain  there  48  hours.  The  carbon  should 
be  placed  near  the  upper  part  of  the  box  or  room, 
and  an  outlet  should  be  made  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  room  where  the  lighter  air  can  escape  while  the 
carbon  gas  settles  to  the  lower  part  of  the  room  ; 
then  as  soon  as  the  room  is  filled  with  the  carbon  gas, 
close  this  opening,  and  the  carbon  gas  will  kill  bugs 
that  are  in  the  inside  of  the  beans.  We  think  that  a 
pint  of  this  bisulphide  of  carbon  would  be  sufficient 
to  treat  20  bushels  of  beans  stored  in  an  air-tight  box. 

New  York.  n.  b.  keeney  &  sox. 


Potatoes  Will  Not  “Mix  in  the  Hill.” 

E.  C.  R.,  Gape  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — My  neighbor  has  had  consider¬ 
able  discussion  on  the  question  of  potatoes  mixing  in  the  hill.  I 
denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition.  He  holds  that  they  do, 
and  feels  well  satisfied  that  they  do.  Will  some  of  your  large 
potato  growers  give  us  their  opinion  on  this  subject  ?  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  potatoes  for  many  years,  and  have  failed  to 
see  any  mixing. 

Ans. — In  so  far  as  is  known  by  botanists,  or  by 
well-informed  practical  investigators,  it  is  impossible 
for  potatoes  to  “  mix  in  the  hill.”  There  is,  so  to  say, 
nothing  to  mix.  Millions  upon  millions  of  buds  and 
scions  of  fruits  have  been  worked  upon  congenial 
stocks  of  very  different  varieties,  peaches  upon  plums, 
plums  upon  peaches,  pears  upon  apples,  apples  upon 
pears,  foreign  grapes  upon  Labrusca,  and  so  on  with¬ 
out  end.  There  is  not  one  well  authenticated  case 
that  a  new  variety  has  been  produced  in  this  way. 
Bud  variations  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  plants,  a  re¬ 
version  to  some  more  or  less  remote  ancestor,  or  the 
breaking  out  of  a  force  previously  dormant.  Thus  it 
is  we  have  “  sports  ”  of  many  fruits,  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  but  there  is  no  “  mixing  in  the  hill.” 

Bone  Ash  and  Tan  Bark  Ashes. 

E.  W.  J.,  Smethport,  Pa. — What  is  the  value  of  one-third  burned 
bone  and  two-thirds  tan  bark  ashes  for  corn  and  potatoes  ?  I 
have  a  large  quantity  of  bone  I  could  burn,  as  that  is  the  only 
way  I  can  see  to  grind  it.  I  have  a  slaughter  house  on  the  farm, 
and  can  buy  the  tan  bark  ashes  close  by  for  $1  per  two-horse  load. 

Ans. — Bone  ash  or  burned  boDes  contain,  on  the 
average,  700  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  900  pounds 
of  lime  to  the  ton.  The  nitrogen  is  all  driven  off  in 
burning,  and  the  bones  do  not  contain  any  potash. 
Ashes  of  tan  bark  vary  considerably.  Possibly  such 
ashes  as  you  mention  contain  35  pounds  of  potash 
and  25  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  per  ton,  with  600 
pounds  of  lime.  A  ton  mixed  as  you  propose  would 
contain  nearly  13  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  less 
than  one  per  cant  of  potash.  We  would  not,  in  any 
event,  use  this  mixture  on  potatoes.  It  contains  too 
much  lime,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  potatoes 
would  be  scabby.  It  will  answer  for  the  corn  as  far 
as  it  goes,  though  you  will  not  obtain  much  of  a  crop 
until  you  add  more  potash,  and  use  nitrogen  in  some 
form.  Can  you  not  steam  the  bones  ?  After  a 
thorough  steaming,  they  could  be  crushed  with  little 
expense. 

How  to  Use  Night  Soil. 

F.  E.  B.,  Suncook ,  N.  U. — How  would  you  prepare  night  soil  in 
large  quantities  ?  Can  any  chemicals  be  mixed  to  make  a  “  bal¬ 
anced  ration?”  I  have  the  use  of  night  soil  from  about  500 
people. 

Ans. — Night  soil  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  nitro¬ 
gen  it  contains.  It  is  offensive  stuff  to  handle,  and 
is  usually  in  a  semi-liquid  condition.  In  winter,  it 
may  be  hauled  direct  to  the  field  and  left  in  frozen 
piles  to  be  spread  and  plowed  under  in  spring.  It  may, 
also,  be  put  directly  on  the  surface  of  back  fields  of 
grass  or  grain  away  from  the  house.  Melon  and 
vegetable  growers  near  the  towns  like  to  spread  it 
on  the  ground  fresh  and  plow  it  at  once  into  the  soil. 
The  best  way  to  keep  it  is  to  compost  it  with  muck 
or  soil.  A  compost  heap  is  made  in  the  usual  way 
with  a  layer  of  muck  or  soil,  and  the  night  soil  carted 
on  to  it,  and  then  covered  with  enough  soil  to  keep  it 
dry.  We  would  add  20  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  30  of  phosphate  rock  to  each  ton  of  the  night 
soil.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  substitute  earth 
closets  for  the  ordinary  privy  vault. 

A  Lime  Kiln  Without  Stones. 

E.  J.  B.,  Gulfview,  Alins. — I  have  a  clam  shell  bank  on  my  place  , 
and  wish  to  burn  a  good  many  for  use  in  freeing  cold  soil  of  acid  . 
What  Is  the  most  practicable  method  of  kilning  them,  and  prob¬ 
able  cost  per  ton  of  lime?  There  are  no  stones  in  this  country, 
and  brick  come  high. 

Ans. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  best  of 
lime  from  clam  or  oyster  shells.  Indeed,  lime  of  this 
kind  is  the  best  of  all  for  use  on  the  land,  for  its  im¬ 
provement  mechanically  and  for  its  fertility.  The 
common  method  is  as  follows  :  Build  a  square  pen  of 
logs,  cut  at  the  corners  as  if  for  a  log  building,  mak¬ 
ing  the  openings  between  the  logs  as  small  as  possible. 
Lay  some  dry  kindling  wood  on  the  bottom,  and  on 
this  some  shells,  and  so  proceed  with  wood  and  shells 
alternately  until  the  pen  is  filled  and  heaped  up  as 
much  as  may  be  easily  done.  Close  the  openings  be¬ 
tween  the  logs  with  puddled  clay  made  stiff  and 
tough,  so  as  not  to  crumble  under  the  fire.  Fire  the 
bottom  and,  as  the  heap  burns  down  throw  on  more 
shells,  so  as  to  confine  the  fire  as  much  as  possible.  If 
cheap  coal  can  be  procured,  this  may  be  used  after 
sufficient  wood  has  been  put  at  the  bottom  to  start 
the  fire.  If  the  timber  is  not  easily  procured  for  the 
whole  heap,  it  may  be  much  economized  by  confining 
the  heat,  by  covering  the  top  with  damp  leaves  first, 
or  straw,  and  then  with  earth,  as  is  the  way  in  burn¬ 
ing  charcoal.  Three  days  of  firing  are  sufficient  to 
make  the  lime,  when  the  heap  is  left  to  cool.  Lime 
so  made  is  excellent  for  all  uses  to  which  lime  is  put. 
It  is  considerably  better  than  stone  lime,  as  it  has 
some  phosphoric  acid  in  it,  and  is  quite  free  from  the 
noxious  magnesia  often  existing  in  the  common  lime. 


The  cost  per  ton  of  lime  is  much  less  than  that  of 
stone  lime,  and  where  the  materials  are  easily  pro¬ 
cured,  the  labor  is  the  only  item  to  consider.  A  pit  of 
1,000  bushels  may  be  made  in  three  dajs  if  the  shells 
are  handy,  but  a  week  should  be  time  enough  to  burn 
a  pit  of  500  or  600  bushels  of  finished  lime,  and  this 
will  be  well  worth  five  cents  a  bushel,  up  to  twice  as 
much.  Ten  cents  a  bushel  is  the  common  price  for 
agricultural  lime  in  places  where  it  is  regularly  used 
year  after  year  at  the  beginning  of  every  rotation,  or 
once  in  five  years. 

A  Roof  of  Pitch  and  Gravel. 

W.  H.  P.,  Bucksport,  J/e.-IaTiiE  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  19,  Chas.  A. 
Green  in  his  article  on  paints  for  farm  buildings,  says  that  he 
will  make  his  roofs  of  pitch  and  gravel.  I  am  intending  to  build 
a  barn,  and  shall  attach  a  couple  of  sheds,  one  for  manure  and 
one  for  tools,  wagons,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  put  a  gravel  roof  on 
the  sheds  if  not  too  expensive.  Would  Mr.  Green  or  some  one 
give  full  particulars  so  that  one  could  do  the  work  himselt  ?  What 
is  the  probable  cost  per  square  foot?  How  is  it  repaired  when  it 
comes  to  that  point?  On  a  roof  of  how  much  pitch  could  it  be 
used  and  not  run  in  hot  weather  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  feel  competent  to  make  these 
roofs,  but  employ  a  man  who  makes  that  work  his 
business.  These  roofs  are  such  as  have  been  used  on 
valuable  city  business  blocks  for  many  years.  The 
roofs  can  be  nearly  flat,  or  just  slanting  enough  for 
the  water  to  run  off,  and  not  remain  in  puddles  upon 
the  roof.  The  roof  is  first  covered  with  matched 
boards  ;  over  these  boards,  three  thicknesses  of  tarred 
paper  are  laid,  one  sheet  lapping  over  another  much 
the  same  as  shingles  lap  over  each  other,  so  that  over 
every  part  of  the  roof  there  are  three  thicknesses  of 
tarred  paper.  This  tarred  paper  is  not  tacked  or 
nailed  except  at  the  outer  edges,  and  is  evenly  covered 
with  the  best  quality  of  pitch,  boiling  hot,  applied 
with  a  broom-like  brush.  While  the  pitch  is  soft  and 
hot,  it  is  covered  with  gravel  freed  from  sand,  each 
gravel  stone  about  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut.  The 
gravel  is  put  on  so  thick  as  to  present  a  surface  of 
gravel  on  top.  The  gravel  stones  are  imbedded  in  the 
soft  pitch,  where  they  are  held  permanently,  and  the 
roof  has  the  appearance  of  a  gravelly  walk.  Such  a 
roof  as  this  will  last  from  13  to  18  years.  When  the 
pitch  loses  its  adhesiveness  after  12  or  18  years,  the 
gravel  can  be  scraped  up  in  piles  and  the  roof  again 
covered  with  pitch  over  the  same  paper,  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  which  renews  it  for  a  period  the  same  as  when 
first  made.  Since  it  requires  consideraole  experience 
to  build  this  kind  of  roof  correctly,  I  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  any  one  to  undertake  it  without  some  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  by  an  experienced  person. 

CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 

Laxative  Effects  ot  Poultry  Poods. 

0.  W.  AT.,  Middletown,  E.  1". — la  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  Samuel 
Cushman  told  us  that  he  was  satisfied  that,  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  in  eggs,  regardless  of  fertility,  a  hen  snould  be  fed  so 
that  the  droppings  would  be  soft.  This  accords  with  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  he  now  tell  us  what  variety  of  food  will  produce  this 
laxativeness  ? 

Ans. — When  feeding  hens  generously  to  force  egg 
production,  I  have  always  found  that  the  tendency 
is  for  their  droppings  to  become  too  soft.  Excessive 
looseness  has  been  what  we  have  had  to  guard  against, 
either  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  food,  or  les¬ 
sening  the  proportion  of  the  foods  that  are  laxative. 
Looseness  may  be  caused  by  any  kind  of  food  in  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities  that  is  undigested.  Ferments,  irri¬ 
tate  the  bowels,  and  cause  them  to  be  emptied  so 
frequently  that  even  the  food  that  is  digested  is  car¬ 
ried  along  and  out  before  it  can  be  absorbed.  A  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  very  laxative  food,  no  more  than 
ought  to  be  digested,  may  stimulate  such  a  flow  of 
the  digestive  secretions  that  it  may,  also,  be  carried 
along  too  soon.  To  get  most  fertile  eggs  and  to 
keep  birds  active  and  in  a  condition  in  which  they 
are  least  sensitive  to  cold  and  damp,  I  would  feed 
lightly  with  hard  grain,  meat  and  grass,  and  should 
expect  that  their  droppings  would  be  moderately 
firm.  To  get  the  mo3t  eggs,  I  would  give  more  soft 
food,  larger  quanties  of  food  (more  than  they  could 
take  care  of  rather  than  less),  as  well  as  that  more 
nitrogenous  and  laxative.  The  droppings  would  be 
soft,  but  then,  as  with  stall-fed  cattle,  the  birds 
would  be  less  active,  and  the  risk  of  sickness  would 
be  greater.  Whenever  the  droppings  became  exces¬ 
sively  soft,  or  too  near  the  danger  point,  more  corn 
or  corn  meal  would  be  given  and  less  bran,  whole 
wheat,  grass  and  ground  nitrogenous  food.  I  have 
not  had  to  try  to  make  the  droppings  soft  when  feeding 
only  for  eggs,  but  rather,  to  prevent  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  too  much  so.  Rye,  either  whole  or  ground,  bran, 
whole  wheat,  whole  wheat  flour,  grass,  vegetables, 
meat  broth  and,  I  believe,  milk  whey,  are  ail  laxa¬ 
tives.  White  flour,  rice,  milk  curd,  stale  bakers’ 
bread,  broken  crackers,  beef  scraps  or  meat  (in  small 
quantities)  and  whole  corn  and  corn  meal  are  foods 
that  have  the  opposite  effect.  Excessive  corn  feeding 
for  a  long  period  may,  also,  cause  bowel  trouble,  but 
the  condition  is  quite  different  from  that  caused  by 
laxative  foods.  samuel  cushman. 
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J.  G.  Patterson  &  Son,  of  Stewarts- 
town,  Pa.,  favored  us  on  August  20  with 
a  little  box  of  Lincoln  plums,  the  first 
specimens  we  have  ever  seen,  except 
several  inferior  plums  borne  by  our  own 
tree  this  present  season.  In  shape,  it  is 
oblong,  measuring  about  5%  inches  in 
circumference  ;  suture  none  or  obscure. 
Surface  is  a  dull,  mottled  red,  nearly 
concealing  the  yellow  ground,  and  has 
a  delicate  lilac  bloom ;  the  flesh  is 
greenish  yellow,  meaty,  sweet,  without 
any  decided  flavor,  and  the  skin  is  some¬ 
what  puckery.  This  variety,  with  the 
Pattersons,  has  not  missed  fruiting  in  20 
years.  They  bring  the  most  money  of 
any  plum  grown  in  York  County,  Pa  ; 
hundreds  of  bushels  are  sold  every  year 
in  York  City,  and  never  at  less  than  8 
cents  per  quart,  mostly  10  to  12  cents, 
and  last  year,  15  cents.  Patterson  &  Son 
tell  us,  further,  that  specimens  occa¬ 
sionally  weigh  from  3%  to  4  ounces  each. 
A  picture  of  a  fair-sized  specimen  of  the 
plum  is  shown  at  Fig.  253,  page  595  .... 

Mb.  Henry  Lutts,  of  Youngstown, 
N  Y.,  says  that  the  Triumph  peach  has 
many  things  to  recommend  it :  First, 
hardiness — out  of  20  varieties  planted  in 
the  same  plot,  only  five  others  blossomed, 
and  none  set  fruit.  Its  other  merits  are 
early  bearing,  good  color  and  fair  size. . 


desires  to  hear  from  others  as  to  how 
it  compares  with  Snyder  and  other 
standard  varieties.  The  Eldorado  has 
disappointed  us  also.  During  April  of 
1894,  we  received  several  plants  from 
each  of  two  nurserymen,  J.  T.  Lovett, 
of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  and  E.  W.  Reid, 
of  Bridgeport,  Ohio.  The  canes  seem 
to  be  as  hardy  as  those  of  Snyder  or 
Taylor,  but  the  berries  are  no  larger, 
so  that  we  do  not  think  that  it  will 
ever  become  popular.  The  quality  is 
very  good.  This  is  its  first  season  of 
fruiting,  and  it  is  among  the  possibilities 
that  the  berries  may  be  larger  another 
season . 

Three  plants  of  the  Clark  blackberry 
were  received  from  Matthew  Crawford 
last  April.  The  growth  of  these  plants 
has  been  surprisingly  vigorous,  and  two 
of  them  are  now  (August  23)  ripening  a 
few  berries.  They  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  Kittatinny,  and  as  black  and 
glossy  as  blackberries  well  can  be.  They 
are  melting  and  juicy,  but  possibly,  too 
soft  for  distant  shipment.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  others  regarding  the 
Clark  blackberry . 

A.  W.  Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga.,  sent  us 
a  few  seeds  of  his  strains  of  the  .Japan 
morning-glories.  They  are  later  to 
bloom,  as  we  have  said,  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  morning-glories,  but  the  flowers 
are  much  larger  and  of  the  oddest  and 
most  brilliant  colorings.  Some  of  the 
flowers  are  nearly  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  frilled,  and  of  a  distinctly  mauve 
color  with  white  margins  and  a  pinkish 
throat . 


W.  A.  Bassett,  of  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of  1896,  set  30  trees 
each  of  the  Burbank  and  Abundance 
plums.  They  were  one  year  old  from 
the  bud.  The  past  spring,  he  set  a  few 
trees  of  the  Burbank  two  years  old, 
from  the  same  nursery,  and  from  the 
same  lot  of  trees  ;  they  have  not  made 
one- quarter  the  growth,  he  says,  which 
the  one-year-old  trees  made,  and  are 
now  greatly  inferior  to  the  others.  His 
advice  to  beginners  is  not  to  set  two- 
year-old  trees  of  the  Japan  plums  if  one- 
year-old  trees  can  be  procured . 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Winsor,  of  Farming- 
dale,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  writes 
us  that  Campbell’s  Early  grape  mildews 
with  him.  This  is  its  first  season,  and 
he  thinks  that  it  may  not  mildew  dur¬ 
ing  a  drier  season.  This  has  been  the 
wettest  season  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
that  we  have  had  during  the  past  25 
years.  Our  Campbell’s  Early  was  planted 
four  years  ago.  and  there  has  been  no 
trace  of  mildew  upon  it.  The  grapes 
are  now  ripening  (August  21),  nearly 
with  Early  Ohio. 

Mr.  Winsor  says  taat  the  Phoenix  red 
raspberry  is  much  earlier  than  the  Mil¬ 
ler,  and  he  values  it  accordingly.  The 
Phoenix  raspberry  and  the  Brandywine 
strawberry  ripen  with  him  at  the  same 
time.  He  says  that  the  Bourgeat  quince 
makes  the  most  vigorous  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  tree  of  any  variety  in  his  collection. 
He  fully  indorses  our  recommendation 
of  the  President  Wilder  and  White  Im¬ 
perial  currants  ;  they  are  also  his  choice. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Hall,  a  nurseryman  of 
Cherry  Valley,  Ill.,  says  that  the  Eldo¬ 
rado  blackberry  disappoints  him.  He 


If  so,  we  want  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  you  to  represent 

The  Rural  New-Yorker , 

and  take  subscriptions  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  for  25  cents. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  before  some 
one  else  gets  the  appointment. 


We  have  had  the  Gault  Everbearing 
raspberry  long  enough  to  give  it  quite  a 
fair  trial.  That  this  is  really  a  valuable 
everbearing  variety  in  some  places,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt.  The  first  crop, 
it  appears,  ripens  about  the  time  of  the 
Gregg,  bearing  for  three  or  four  weeks 
upon  the  old  canes  ;  then  the  new  canes 
begin  to  fruit,  and  this  continues  until 
checked  by  frost.  It  is  claimed,  further, 
that  the  young  sets,  when  planted  in  the 
spring,  will  bear  fruit  the  next  fall. 
With  us,  the  Gault  is  not  a  success,  but 
this  may  be  wholly  owing  to  anthrac- 
nose,  to  which  disease  it  seems  peculiarly 
susceptible . 

Are  the  Japan  plums,  or  any  of  them, 
curculio-proof  ?  Are  they  less  suscept¬ 
ible  to  injury  from  the  curculio  than 
other  plums  ?  They  certainly  are  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  but  others  who  speak 
from  experience  say  that  they  are  not. 
Wo  want  to  get  all  the  information  we 
can  regarding  the  Japan  plums,  before 
we  give  this  important  subject  a  rest.. . . 

On  August  21  we  received  another  box 
of  Japan  plums  from  Stark  Brothers,  of 
Louisiana,  Mo.  There  were  two  lots  of 
Gold  (originated  by  Luther  Burbank), 
one  “California  grown,”  the  other  grown 
on  their  own  premises.  Both  are  beau¬ 
tiful  plums.  The  Louisiana  measured 
5}4  inches  in  circumference  either  way, 
the  plums  being  round.  The  color  was 
a  bright  yellow,  the  “sunny  side”  faintly 
tinted  with  crimson.  Flesh  yellow,  very 
juicy,  and  of  fair  quality — better  than 
Ogon,  not  quite  so  good  as  Abundance. 
Skin  tough.  It  is,  evidently,  a  long 
keeper.  Pit  small.  The  California- 
grown  Gold  plums  were  of  a  “tomato” 
color,  precisely  the  shape  of  the  others. 
They  were  round  bags  of  jelly,  in  qual¬ 
ity  much  the  same,  with  a  thinner  skin. 
The  skin  of  both  was  somewhat  bitter, 
the  flesh  acid  about  the  small  seeds. 
Both  lots  were  as  delicately  beautiful 
in  appearance  as  plums  well  could  be. . . 


Are 
You  < 
Going 
to  the 
Fair? 

J 


l  The  prospect  of  an  exceptionally 
large  crop  of  grapes  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
is  not  so  good  as  it  was  a  week  or  so 
ago.  Continued  wet  weather  is  causing 
the  berries  to  rot,  especially  those  of 
the  large  kinds — Eaton,  Wilder  and 
Moore’s  Early . 


GRINDING  MILLS 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  FEED  or  MEAL,  or  anything 
that  can  oe  ground  on  a  mill,  write 
us  for  catalogue  and  discounts. 

A  HH rpcc 

SPROUT,  WALDRON 
&  CO.. 

Muncy,  Pa..  Manuf’rs 
of  French  Burr  Mills, 
Crushers,  and  full  line 
Flour  Mill  Machinery. 


Here  is  a  response  to  our  call  for  in 
formation  regarding  the  Bismarck  apple 
We  are  always  thankful  to  our  readers 
for  such  information,  because  it  enables 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  more  useful  and 
serviceable  to  all : 

Early  this  year,  I  got  some  Bismarck  apple 
trees  from  A.  Blanc  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  trees 
were  single  stems,  budded  last  year,  two  to  four 
feet  high.  During  our  warm,  early  spring,  they 
were  completely  covered  with  blossoms  and,  no 
doubt,  I  would  have  bad  a  large  number  of  fruits 
had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  late  frosts  injuring 
them.  I  never  saw  apple  trees  bloom  so  profusely 
when  so  small.  From  what  I  have  read  about  it 
in  English  papers,  it  must  be  a  most  remarkable 
apple.  HAROLD  OTTER. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Last  spring,  we  planted  20  different 
kinds  of  sweet  peas.  They  all  germi 
nated  freely  enough,  but  Little  Red 
Riding-hood  is  the  only  one  that  has 
bloomed  freely.  All  the  other  vines 
blighted  before  blooming,  and  are  now 
dead . 


CRIMSON 
ALSIKE 
LUCtRNE 

Samples  and  prices  on  application.  Send  for  our 
Mid-summer  Catalogue. fully  describes  the  above  also 
POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES,  ETC. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  the  farm.  Address 

PAUL  S.  STEARNS.  Prairie  City,  Ill. 


—Circulars  and  8amples  Free. 
Clean  Rudy,  World’s  Fair 
and  Pride.  19  common  sheaves 
(Rudy),  vlelded2  bu.  in  189t>.  and 
won  First  Prize  York  Fair.  Price,  after  September  4, 
$1.50  per  bushel,  five  or  more  bushels.  $1.40  per  bushel. 

JOHN  HERR  SHKNK,  Lancaster,  Pa 


MCKINLEY  %jyr  U  C  A  T  Circular  saves  *  # 
SEED  ”  K  I  in  experimenting 

free.  fVritc  to-day.  Sample  head,  5o.  stamp. 
SMITH’S  SEED  &  STOCK  FARM.  Manchester.  N.  Y. 


Sow  Jones  Wheats 

With  a  record  of  being  the  most  productive,  hardiest 
and  best  standing  sorts  known.  Joe.  es  Longberrv  No. 
1  (new.  1890.  Diamond  Grit,  Early  Arcadian,  Im¬ 
proved  Winter  Fife.  Bearded  Winter  Fife.  Pedigree 
Early  Genesee  Giant.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark.  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHIEF  THING 


In  Maintaining  Good  Health  is  Pure, 
Rich,  Nourishing  Blood. 

The  blood  carries  nourishment  and  furnishes 
support  for  the  organs,  nerves  and  muscles.  It 
must  be  made  rich  and  pure  if  you  would  have 
strong  nerves,  good  digestion,  sound  sleep,  or  if 
you  would  be  rid  of  that  tired  feeling,  those  dis¬ 
agreeable  pimples,  eczema  or  scrofula.  No  medi¬ 
cine  is  equal  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for  purifying 
the  blood.  It  is  a  medicine  of  genuine  merit,  and 
will  do  you  wonderful  good.  Try  it  now. 


Hood’s 


PJ  1 1  ^  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
*  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


Tnrrn  AT  VERY  L0W  prices. 

ULLV  Write  now  for  new  catalogue. 
■  I  |  |  ■  A  It’s  free  and  will  tell  you  about 

III  !■  mm  the  stock  we  grow  and  ou  r  prices. 

ESTABLISHED  1869.  ISO  ACRES. 

THE  GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  ..on.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y 


The  Greatest  Peach  on  Earth. 

THE  NEW  HOLDER  BAUM. 

Illustrated  circular  of  Peach  and  price  list  of  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  nursery  stock  mailed  free.  Address 

GEO.  W.  &  H.  B.  KEMP,  Harnedsvilte,  Pa. 


Sow  Large  Grain  Red  Wheat. 

Rudy  does  well  everywhere  Yield, 908 bushels  from 
20  acres,  one-quarter  of  which  was  corn  stubble. 
World's  Fair,  smooth.  Yield,  208  bushels  from  4  1-5 
acres.  Price.  $1  50  per  bu. ;  peck,  50c.;  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  one  pound,  30c  ;  four  pounds,  $1.  For  Sale  by 
AMOS  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Genuine  Danish.... 

WHITE  CABBAGE  with  ballround  heads  as 
bard  as  stone,  and  CAULIFLO WER,  “Copen¬ 
hagen  Snowball,”  extra  selected,  from 
R.  WIBOLTT,Seed  Grower  and  Seed  Merchant, 
Nakskov,  Denmark,  Europe. 
Price-List  on  application. 


TRIUMPH  POTATOES 

Wanted  best  price  100  barrels.  Address  JOBBER, 
care  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nUUVCD’C  SUMMER  AND 
U  VV  I  Ul\  O  AUTUMN  LIST 


of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forlt  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES,  $3  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Treps  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  free 
RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO  .  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Glen  Mary  for  $1  50. 

T.  O.  KEVITT.  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  MI)., 

have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

Improved  PARKER  EARLE.  Enormously  pro¬ 
ductive;  15, COO  quarts  per  acre.  Write  for  catalogue 
telling  you  all  aoout  them,  FREE. 

J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Originator,  Plainsvllle,  Pa. 


DEDDV  Dl  IkITC  $15°  per  1000 
DCnnT  i  LAN  I  j  Seud  for  prlce 

■  **  list  &  discount. 

H.  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


REACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTO  WN,  N.  J. 


PL  AN 'I  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  introducer.  Address 
S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES. 

at  hard-time  prices  No  matter  where  sou  have  been 
buying,  get  our  prices  and  catalogue  before  ordering. 

C.  F.  MCNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


3  Big  Business  Japs 


It’s  free,  and  it  tells  the  truth. 


are  RED  JUNE,  BURBANK  and  WICKSON.  Our  new 
catalogue  for  fall  will  tell  you  about  these  and  other 
“ Business  Trees,"  also  about  Successful  Fall  Planting. 
“  Get  It  and  come  out  of  the  dark."  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby.  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Sal  way.  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


i 


THE  S.  &  H.  CO- 

desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy, 


I 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

A  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous  A 

Plants,  Greenhouse  Stock,  Etc.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
W  and  see  for  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored  W 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free. 

y  Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  I,  Painesville,  Oi  f 
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The  Mysterious  Origin  of  Fires. 

T.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  to  the  list  an  instance  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  Mr.  Samuel 
Hoxie,  of  Leonardsville,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  well-built,  two-story  barn  on  his 
dairy  farm.  He  believes  thoroughly  in 
the  value  of  early-cut  hay  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  About  the  middle  of  June, 
haying  was  begun,  and  about  20  tons 
were  put  into  one  bay.  For  several  days 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  a  peculiar 
odor  was  noticeable  about  the  barn,  and 
on  the  eve  of  August  7,  while  milk¬ 
ing,  some  one  noticed  ashes  dropping 
through  the  floor  over  the  cows.  The 
alarm  of  fire  was  at  once  sounded,  and 
operations  to  extinguish  it  at  once  began. 
A  hole  was  cut  through  the  floor  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hay  over  the  cow  stable, 
and  with  various  tools  bushels  of  ashes 
and  charred  hay  were  hauled  down.  This 
let  in  air  with  its  supply  of  oxygen,  and 
soon  the  concave  surface  overhead  light¬ 
ened  up  into  an  immense  live  coal.  Water 
was  forced  up,  and  it  darkened  down, 
but  would  soon  brighten  up  again. 
Chemical  fire  extinguishers  were  broken 
in  there,  and  the  sulphurous  gas  would 
keep  out  the  oxygen  for  a  little  time, 
but  the  hay  would  soon  be  all  aglow 
again,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
whole  center  of  the  mow  was  in  a  state 
of  combustion. 

A  portion  of  the  siding  was  forthwith 
torn  from  the  barn,  a  number  of  hay 
knives  procured,  and  a  large  gang  of 
men  enlisted  and  operations  were  begun 
to  remove  the  hay.  Without  going  into 
detail,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  heat 
was  so  intense  that  men  could  stand  it 
but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  on  top  of 
the  mow  ;  but  by  using  plenty  of  water 
to  keep  the  surface  from  burning,  and 
changing  hands  often,  the  men  in  about 
18  hours  succeeded  in  cutting  and  pitch¬ 
ing  out  about  10  or  12  tons  of  charred 
hay  from  the  center  of  the  mow,  and 
saved  the  barn.  The  heat  was  so  in¬ 
tense  that  it  took  the  temper  out  of  the 
hayknives  when  cutting  it  down.  Some 
of  the  charred  hay  blazed  when  thrown 
out  and  exposed  freely  to  the  air.  This 
goes  on  record  as  an  authentic  and  un¬ 
questioned  case  of  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion. 

More  Curious  Windmills. 

F.  H.,  Ludlow,  Vt. — The  article  on 
windmills  calls  to  mind  that,  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardens  near  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
where  the  winds  during  the  dry  season 
are  usually  constant  in  one  direction, 
the  mills  are  rigged  with  a  chain  and 
buckets  running  over  a  sprocket  at¬ 
tached  to  the  main  axle.  The  chain 
runs  through  a  wooden  tube,  and  the 
water  can  be  discharged  at  any  eleva¬ 
tion  below  the  sprocket.  These  mills 
are,  probably,  built  like  the  old  Dutch 
mills.  For  variable  winds,  these  mills 
could,  probably,  be  built  so  that  the 
chain  and  mill  could  revolve  on  a  central 
axis.  This  would  require  a  larger  well, 
but  would  not  do  for  a  deep  one.  An 
improvement  on  the  chain  would  be  a 
canvas  belt  running  on  a  pulley  at¬ 
tached  to  the  shaft,  and  one  in  the  water 
with  enough  galvanized  iron  buckets  to 
carry  the  water  necessary. 

By  stopping  at  Wadsworth  in  Nevada 
on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  one  can 
see  three  current  wheels,  each  25  feet 
in  diameter,  one  below  the  other,  with 
tin  cans  on  the  outside  rims.  These  are 
cheap  wooden  wheels  put  together  with 
nails  and  bolts.  The  buckets  are  set  at 


To 

Jan.  I 
Next 
for 

25  cts. 


You  must  have  just  one  neigh¬ 
bor  or  friend  who  wants 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Then  just  call  his  attention  to  this 
suggestion:  We  will  send  him  the 
paper  for  the  rest  of  thiB  year  for 
25  cents. 


an  angle,  and  the  water  begins  to  empty 
into  a  flume  before  the  buckets  reach 
their  greatest  height.  These  wheels 
irrigate  a  large  tract.  The  idea  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Orient. 

Tomatoes  and  Blight ;  Japan  Plums. 

L  F.  Kinney,  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  — I  have  just  read  your 
note  in  The  R  N.-Y.  of  August  14  about 
the  potato-leaved  tomatoes  being  more 
subject  to  blight  than  other  kinds.  In 
connection  with  this,  I  will  say  that  the 
Dwarf  Champion  has  become  a  general 
favorite  about  here,  so  that  plants  of 
other  kinds  are  a  drug  in  the  market  at 
setting  time ;  but  the  Champion  plants 
have  not  been  able  to  stand  the  wet 
weather  this  year,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  not  a  single  lot  of  this  variety  in 
the  vicinity  immediately  about  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  can  yield  even  a  fair 
crop.  In  most  cases,  the  leaves  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  stalks  are  all  dead, 
and  but  little  fruit  is  set.  So  far  as  I 
have  observed,  none  of  the  varieties 
with  foliage  of  the  common  type  have 
blighted  nearly  so  badly  as  the  Champion, 
although  these  have  not  set  fruit  very 
freely.  I  do  not  remember  having  noted 
in  my  former  experience  such  a  decided 
difference  in  the  varieties  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  respect. 

There  is  one  other  note  in  the  same 
issue  that  I  must  refer  to,  and  that  is 
the  one  in  which  you  speak  of  the 
Abundance  plum  being  curculio-proof. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  by  this,  unless  the  curculios  are 
more  discriminating  in  their  tastes  in 
the  Rural  Grounds  than  they  are  in 
Kingston.  Certainly  the  curculios  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  in  this  fruit  freely  here, 
the  worms  grow,  and  the  plums  drop, 
and  I  have  not  observed  any  indications 
that  the  curculio  prefers  the  European 
varieties  instead  of  the  Abundance.  The 
Burbank  is  fruiting  at  the  Experiment 
Station  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and 
at  this  stage,  when  the  fruit  is  j  ust  begin¬ 
ning  to  color,  it  promises  well. 

Hot  Shot  for  “Novelties.” 

M.  O.  Waggoner  Toledo.  O. — I  hope 
that  you  will  give  the  many  patrons  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  word  of  warning  regard¬ 
ing  some  of  the  “fakes”  shoved  out 
through  nurserymen,  through  ignorance 
from  not  testing  in  their  experiment 
gardens  the  real  merits  of  some  new 
hybrid,  such,  for  instance,  as  “  the 
Strawberry-raspberry.”  This  is  a  worth¬ 
less,  weedy  humbug,  and  will  strangle 
and  overrun  any  and  everything  within 
its  reach,  and  can  outdo  in  the  way  of  a 
weed  any  weed  known  in  garden  or 
field.  Another  useless  and  outrageous 
pest  and  humbug  is  what  is  known  as 
the  “Japanese  Wineberry,”  one  of  the 
worst  swindles  ever  palmed  off  upon  a 
confiding  community.  I  have  had  my 
turn  at  both  of  these  swindles,  and  paid 
in  money  for  the  plants,  and  trellises  for 
the  Wineberry  fraud  first  and  after¬ 
wards  for  the  Strawberry-raspberry.  I 
can  give  the  names  of  many  large  as 
well  as  small  concerns  which  have  fitted 
up  their  grounds  and  spent  time  and 
money  in  the  fond  hope  that  close  atten¬ 
tion  and  well-directed  money  and  in¬ 
dustry  would  finally  show  something  in 
the  contemptible  swindles,  while  two  or 
three  years’  time,  use  of  ground  and 
cash,  unqualifiedly  pronounce  them 
frauds. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  regard  Mr.  Waggoner’s 
criticisms  as  unnecessarily  severe.  Still, 
his  opinion  of  the  novelties  he  denounces 
is  essentially  our  own  opinion. 

Mysterious  Barn  Fires. 

A.  R.  P.,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  clipping  is  from  the  Chagrin 
Falls  Exponent  of  August  12.  It  is 
another  startling  instance  of  those 
mysterious  barn  fires  referred  to  in  my 
recent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  this 
instance  the  fire  breaks  out  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  owner,  a  most  worthy  and 
honorable  man.  How  or  why  should 
this  fire  start  in  straw  that  had  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed  for  a  year  ?  I  am 


strongly  suspicious  that  the  men  who 
work  in  the  straw  at  thrashing  time 
may  lose  matches  from  their  pockets,  or 
in  the  heat  of  work  lay  aside  a  vest  or 
coat  that  contains  matches.  This  gar¬ 
ment  may  become  covered  in  the  straw 
and  lost,  or  possibly  forgotten.  A  year 
later,  the  fatal  fire  occurs.  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  that  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
take  this  matter  up  and  let  us  know,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  so  many  disastrous 
as  well  as  mysterious  barn  fires  : 

Last  weak  there  occurred  in  this  vicinity  one 
of  the  most  unexplainable  fires  we  ever  heard 
of.  *  *  *  A  valuable  bank  barn  and  contents 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  owner  was  in  the 
barn  when  the  fire  started.  He  *  *  *  had  just 
laid  aside  his  vest,  when  he  heard  a  cracking 
sound,  and  turning,  discovered  a  blaze  in  a  mow 
of  straw  about  10  feet  above  the  barn  floor.  He 
ran  to  the  house  for  a  pail  of  water,  at  the  same 
time  sounding  the  alarm.  By  the  time  he  reached 
the  barn  again  the  whole  mow  of  straw  was 
ablaze.  A  number  of  friends,  who  were  at  his 
residence,  responded  immediately  to  the  cry  of 
fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  yard  was  full  of 
citizens  who  came  from  both  directions.  The 
straw  in  which  the  blaze  originated  had  been 
stored  in  the  barn  for  a  year,  and  what  caused 
the  combustion  must  always  remain  a  mystery. 
The  theory  of  spontaneous  combustion  seems 
untenable  from  the  fact  that  the  straw  was  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  Another  theory  which  may  account 
for  the  disaster  is  that  some  of  the  men  might 
have  dropped  a  match  at  thrashing  time  when 
storing  the  straw,  and  that  a  mouse  might  have 
gnawed  the  match  and  caused  the  blaze.  So 
rapidly  did  the  fire  spread  that  it  was  impossible 
to  save  anything  from  the  building  except  two 
horses  which  were  in  their  stalls  at  the  time,  and 
one  heavy  wagon. 

Cultivation  In  Wet  Weather. 

S.  E.  H.,  CherryValley,  III — “Have 
you  bad,  in  your  experience,  any  in¬ 
stances  where  constant  and  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  of  corn  has  increased  the  yield  ?” 
Personally,  no.  Once,  I  persuaded  a 
neighbor  to  hire  four  boys,  and  loaned 
him  three  five-tooth  cultivators  to  go 
through  half  of  his  80  acre  corn  field  as  an 
experiment.  He  was  busy  haying  and 
harvesting,  the  corn  was  tasseled  and 
silked,  the  boys  were  boys,  and  the 
neighbor  thought  that  they  did  more  in¬ 
jury  than  good.  I  was  discouraged  in 
my  missionary  work  to  such  an  extent 
that  labor  of  that  character  has  never 
been  renewed.  After  harvest,  he  told 
me  that  the  extra  labor  had  increased 
the  crop  easily  one-fourth.  I  examined 
the  field,  and  found  that  the  ears  were 
much  larger  on  the  part  which  received 
the  extra  culture. 

My  main  farm  crop  is  potatoes,  be¬ 
cause,  usually,  they  make  me  more 
money  per  acre  than  any  other  farm 
crop.  I  grow  corn  only  as  a  catch  crop 
about  one  year  in  five.  My  rotation  is 
potatoes,  rye  and  clover.  This  is  varied 
as  an  experiment  occasionally.  Were 
my  ground  “  wet  and  soggy”,  I  would 
stir  the  surface  soil  with  a  14  tooth  cul¬ 
tivator  as  soon  as  it  was  dry  enough  so 
that  the  soil  would  not  stick  to  the 
teeth.  In  the  spring,  when  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions  prevail,  we  have 
found  that  this  treatment  will  dry  off 
the  surface  in  a  few  hours  so  that  we 
can  sow  seeds  with  a  drill  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner,  where  otherwise  it  would 


be  delayed  a  week  or  more.  Conditions 
vary  so  in  different  locations,  soils  and 
circumstances,  that  ironclad  rules  are 
usually  extremely  vexatious  and  disap¬ 
pointing 

Tbe  rule  is,  fine  dry  soil  is  a  mulch  ; 
wet  soil  then  is  a  mulch.  If  the  former 
be  kept  fine  and  dry,  it  retains  its  prop¬ 
erties,  and  it  is  the  same  with  wet  soil 
if  kept  wet.  I  find  that  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  have  a  finely  pulverized 
surface  in  wet  weather  as  in  dry,  to 
produce  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  growth 
of  vegetation.  Therefore,  breaking  up 
capillary  attraction  and  retaining  the 
moisture  is  not  the  only  or  greatest 
benefit  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  dry 
mulch.  Will  some  scientist  please  ex¬ 
plain  why  stirring  the  soil  in  wet 
weather  is  equally  beneficial  to  growing 
crops,  as  in  dry  weather  ? 

Free  Rural  Mail  Delivery. 

T.  S  ,  Unionville,  Conn  — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  August  21,  Mr.  F.Hodgman  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  rural  districts 
should  pay  for  free  delivery  of  mail  if 
they  want  it.  I  must  say  that  I  differ  on 
that  point.  This  is  what  I  would  do,  sell 
two  stamps  for  five  cents,  and  have  free 
delivery  all  over  the  country.  The 
townspeople  are  not  entitled  to  any 
more  favors  than  those  living  in  the 
country.  I  have  lived  in  large  cities 
most  of  my  life,  but  for  the  last  few 
years  have  spent  my  time  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  understand  what  all  parts  of 
the  country  need.  Give  us  free  delivery 
all  over  the  land. 

Ventilation  in  the  Incubator. 

J.  E.  S.,  Columbus,  N.  J. — When  chicks 
die  in  the  shell  from  the  fault  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  I  think  it  is  nearly  always  caused 
by  lack  of  ventilation,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  I  find  that  a  machine 
that  will  give  good  hatches  in  cold 
weather  without  cooling  or  airing  the 
eggs  at  all  except  while  turning,  will 
give  better  hatches  in  warm  weather,  if 
the  eggs  are  left  out  of  the  machines 
one  hour  or  more  each  day.  In  many 
instances,  where  chicks  die  in  the  shell, 
the  cause  may  be  traced  to  a  weakness 
in  the  breeding  stock  or  the  method  of 
feeding.  I  have  used  six  or  seven  of  the 
leading  machines,  and  have  had  but  one 
that  would  not  start  the  eggs  as  well  as 
the  hens,  the  most  difficult  part  seeming 
to  be  the  latter  part  of  the  hatch.  With 
one  good  machine  I  had,  the  only  way 
I  couLd  get  a  satisfactory  hatch  of  duck 
eggs  was  to  take  them  from  the  machine 
after  10  days  or  two  weeks,  and  put 
them  under  hens.  This  I  have  since 
concluded  was  caused  by  lack  of  venti¬ 
lation.  The  same  machine  would  hatch 
hens’  eggs  all  right.  The  ventilation  of 
this  machine  was  from  four  %-inch  holes 
in  the  bottom,  which  I  do  not  think 
enough  for  250  eggs,  the  size  of  the  maa 
chine.  The  method  of  ventilation  which 
has  given  the  best  results  for  me  is  that 
employed  in  the  Cyphers  incubator, 
which  is  a  slow,  forced  ventilation,  the 
warm  air  being  forced  from  the  heat 
chamber  down  through  the  egg  cham¬ 
ber  and  out  under  the  egg3.  Since 
adopting  these  machines,  I  have  had 
better  hatches  of  stronger  chicks  and 
ducks,  and  fewer  dead  in  the  shell. 
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lines  is  the  cheapest  ?  The  best 
in  paints  is  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil.  (See  list  of  the 
genuine  brands.) 

J-V  rj  By  I'sing  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
lH  r'  r<  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  XV*-**-^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  ot  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Tj’.ad  Co i  Broadway ,  New  York. 
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Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Pcst-offlce  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  o>  ders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDA  Y,  SEPTEMBER  11.  1897. 

We  Are  Waiting! 

For  What? 

For  you  to  send  25  cents  and  the  name  of  your 
friend  or  neighbor  as  a  subscriber  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
until  January  1,  1898.  Send  us  just  one  at  least.  For 
four  at  25  cents  each,  we  will  send  you  your  choice 
of  these  books  : 

The  Forcing  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  New  Potato  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

The  Business  Hen,  by  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

These  names  will  count  for  the  premiums,  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  get  up  a  larger  club. 

© 

The  symposium  on  “  The  Early  Laying  Pullet  ” 
found  on  page  606,  is  well  worth  the  study  of  every 
poultryman.  While  ThedR.  N.-Y.  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  special  authority  on  poultry  matters,  we 
realize  that  our  readers  are  very  much  interested  in 
hen-keeping.  Most  of  our  readers  appear  to  believe 
in  the  Business  hen — that  is,  the  bird  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  weight  of  eggs  or  salable  meat  from 
a  given  quantity  of  food.  We  have  little  to  do  with 
the  fine  points  of  judging  stock.  Our  discussions  deal 
with  the  practical  side  of  poultry  keeping,  and  we  are 
quite  surprised  to  notice  how  freely  the  poultry 
papers  quote  from  our  columns.  Years  ago,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  started  the  symposium  plan  of  obtaining  answers 
to  important  questions.  In  this  way,  we  have  been 
able  to  bring  together  for  comparison  the  experience 
or  opinion  of  the  best  practical  and  scientific  writers. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  other  agricultural  paper 
has  yet  adopted  this  plan  with  any  particular  success. 

0 

Four  years  ago,  The  R  N.-Y.  described  the  steri¬ 
lized  milk  business  just  started  by  Mr.  Nathan  Straus 
on  an  east-side  pier  in  the  poorer  part  of  the  city. 
The  best  of  milk  was  sterilized,  and  prepared  in  such 
a  way  as  to  furnish  the  most  healthful  food,  especially 
for  infants’  use.  It  was  sold  at  about  cost  price, 
and  much  was  given  away  to  those  too  poor  to  buy. 
This  business  has  been  extended  until  stands  have 
been  established  for  the  sale  of  milk  in  many  of  the 
small  parks  and  other  places  of  resort.  The  writer 
has  tested  this  milk  and  found  it  excellent.  It  is 
sold  at  one  cent  per  glass.  Recently,  Mr.  Straus  has 
endeavored  to  secure  permission  from  the  Dock  Board 
to  open  a  stand  on  the  new  recreation  pier  at  East 
Third  Street.  He  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  privilege 
was  granted  to  another  firm,  rivals  of  his  in  business. 
Considerable  discussion  has  followed.  Now  Mr. 
Straus  has  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  selling 
adulterated  milk.  An  inspector  of  the  Health  Board 
claims  to  have  visited  one  of  these  milk  stands  at 
night,  and  secured  a  sample  of  milk  which,  on  being 
tested,  fell  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  of  butter  fat  be¬ 
low  the  legal  standard.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  this  particular  case,  but  it  savors  strongly 
of  official  persecution.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr. 
Straus  could  have  made  any  profit  from  this  venture  ; 
it  has  been  a  philanthropic  work,  and  has  been  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  poor.  Not  only  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  been  benefited  by  the  milk  furnished 
at  these  stands,  but  it  has  resulted  in  many  dealers 
selling  milk  at  lower  prices,  and  thus  enabled  many, 
otherwise  unable  to  afford  it,  to  secure  healthful 
milk.  This  whole  milk  inspection  business  isn’t  what 
it  is  cracked  up  to  be,  by  a  long  shot.  Many  a  farmer’s 
herd  of  cows,  kept  under  the  best  conditions  and  fed  the 
best  of  foods,  would  fail  to  give  milk  containing  the 
required  per  cent  of  butter  fat ;  yet  he  would  show 
poor  sense  who  would  call  in  question  the  purity  of 
such  milk.  The  truth  is  that  many  persons  can  not 


drink  milk  containing  the  required  butter  fat,  but 
can  use  a  poorer  milk,  or  skim-milk.  Then  why  not 
allow  the  sale  of  such  milk  for  what  it  is  ?  We  need 
a  little  more  common  sense  among  our  officials. 

Q 

During  the  past  season,  we  have  used  considerable 
basic  slag  or  Thomas  phosphate  as  a  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  slag  provides  phosphoric 
acid  in  an  available  form  for  such  crops  as  fruit, 
grain,  grass,  clover  and  cow  peas.  It  also  contains 
lime  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  act  the  same  as 
quicklime  for  “sweetening”  an  acid  soil.  These 
qualities  gave  a  peculiar  value  to  this  slag,  and  the 
importers  proposed  selling  it  at  a  price  which  would 
force  the  superphosphate  dealers  to  reduce  their 
prices.  The  result  would  have  been  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
increased  use  of  a  product  which  seems  to  us  better 
than  other  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses.  Now  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  puts  a  duty  of  $1 
a  ton  on  this  slag  which,  in  this  case,  is  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive,  so  that  little  of  it  will  be  imported.  This  is 
a  case  in  which  the  tariff  works  directly  against  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  A  free  use  of  this  slag 
would  reduce  the  price  of  all  superphosphates,  and 
the  duty  simply  helps  the  manufacturers  to  maintain 
their  prices  with  no  benefits  whatever  to  the  farmer. 

0 

“The  Farmer’s  National  Congress”  is  in  session 
this  week  at  St.  Paul.  Comparatively  few  actual 
farmers  usually  attend  this  congress  ;  for  the  most 
part,  the  delegates  belong  to  organizations  that  prac¬ 
tice  agriculture  by  proxy.  Such  men,  however,  are 
good  observers,  and  are  able  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
feeling  among  the  farmers  in  their  own  localities. 
The  newspapers  report  that  the  delegates  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  hopeful.  Western  men  seem  to  agree  that 
the  improved  prices  for  wheat  and  stock  will  bring  a 
large  surplus  of  money  to  those  farmers  who  can  sell 
their  products  to  advantage.  There  is,  however,  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  im¬ 
provement  is  to  be  permanent,  or  whether  another 
year  of  bountiful  crops  here  and  abroad  will  not 
bring  back  the  low  prices  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
majority  appear  to  think  that,  if  the  world’s  crops 
had  equalled  those  of  last  year,  there  would  have 
been  little  improvement  in  prices.  Farmers  are  not 
yet  so  full  of  “  confidence  ’’othat  they  are  ready  to 
give  up  the  habits  of  economy  that  have  been  so 
hardly  acquired  during  the  past.  There  is  not  enough 
of  a  boom  to  warrant  any  gambling  except  among 
those  who  merely  handle  farm  crops. 

© 

For  years,  most  of  the  agricultural  papers  and  the 
better  class  of  farmers  have  been  protesting  against 
the  idiotic  and  vulgar  “side  shows”  and  gambling 
devices  to  be  found  at  the  agricultural  fairs.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  theseo  protests  have  been  in 
vain,  and  that  the  average  fair  is  as  low  in  its  moral 
surroundings  as  ever  before.  We  do  not  think  so. 
Oar  observation  is  that,  on  the  whole,  such  fairs  are 
cleaner  than  in  former  years.  The  New  York  State 
Fair  is  a  case  in  point.  Two  years  ago,  obscene  and 
disgraceful  performances  were  permitted — and  de¬ 
fended  by  the  managers.  This  year,  the  writer  visited 
most  of  the  side  shows  to  see  what  progress  had  been 
made  in  this  important  branch  of  the  exhibition. 
More  useless,  silly  an  d  idiotic  performances  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  yet  they  were  50  per  cent  cleaner  than 
the  obscene  shows  of  two  years  ago,  and  they  were 
but  poorly  patronized.  We  could  not  find  a  drunken 
man  ora  gambling  device  on  the  grounds.  How  much 
of  this  reform  is  due  to  the  strong  protests  that  were 
poured  in  from  decent  people  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  we  assume  that  the  managers  had  “  horse 
sense”  enough  to  realize  that  both  exhibitors  and 
visitors  have  had  enough  of  public  vulgarity  and 
wickedness.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  still  potent 
for  good  in  this  country. 

0 

Potato  crop  reports  from  all  over  the  Eastern 
States  agree  in  stating  that  rot  or  blight  has  widely 
prevailed.  Vines  have  died  prematurely  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  tubers  have  begun  to  decay.  In  our 
own  fields,  the  vines  are  all  dead,  though  some  varie¬ 
ties  should  have  grown  until  frost.  While  it  is 
likely  that  potatoes  will  bring  a  high  price  before 
spring,  our  own  plan  this  year  is  to  dig  and  sell  the 
crop  as  soon  as  we  conveniently  can.  The  disease 
attacks  first  the  tips  and  leaves  of  the  vine — working 
down  finally  into  the  tubers  where  the  germs  remain 
until  the  conditions  are  right  for  their  development. 
Storage  in  the  damp  soil  during  hot  or  muggy 
weather,  or  in  a  warm,  damp  and  close  cellar  will  be 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  these  germs,  and  rot 
will  surely  spread  through  the  tubers.  As  we  have 
poor  arrangements  for  storing  our  crop,  we  expect 


to  dig  at  once  and  sell  from  the  field.  Those  who 
can  keep  the  potatoes  in  a  dry,  cool  and  well-venti¬ 
lated  place,  may,  possibly,  do  better  by  holding  them 
for  a  later  trade.  When  dug  out  of  fields  where  the 
vines  have  blighted,  we  would  dust  a  handful  of  air- 
slaked  lime  over  each  bushel  of  potatoes  intended  for 
storage.  For  the  benefit  of  succeeding  crops,  we 
would  rake  up  the  vines  and  burn  them  at  once. 
Readers  might  as  well  make  up  their  minds  now  that 
seed  potatoes  will  be  high  next  spring.  Last  April, 
we  bought  excellent  seed  at  $1  per  barrel.  It  is  now 
impossible  to  contract  for  the  same  varieties  for 
next  spring’s  delivery  for  less  than  $3.  Some  growers 
will  not  talk  prices  at  all  until  they  know  just  how 
their  crops  will  turn  out. 

0 

We  heard  considerable  complaint  this  year,  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  from  fruit  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers.  The  fair  comes  too  early  in  the  season.  The 
date  is,  evidently,  arranged  to  suit  several  large 
breeders  of  live  stock  and  the  horsemen  who  travel 
about  from  one  fair  to  another.  The  fair  came  so 
early  this  year  that  most  of  the  fruits  on  exhibition 
were  green  and  not  by  any  means  fair  specimens.  A 
small  collection  of  hothouse  grapes  gave  really  the 
only  ripe  specimens  in  that  class.  If  the  fair  could 
have  been  held  three  weeks  later,  a  far  better  dis¬ 
play  of  fruits  and  vegetables  could  have  been  made. 
The  managers  of  the  State  Fair  have  succeeded  in 
changing  its  character  completely.  Competition 
among  the  smaller  farmers  and  breeders  no  longer 
exists.  A  few  wealthy  exhibitors  make  a  fine  dis¬ 
play,  and  as  an  exhibition  of  first-class  stock  or  other 
farm  products,  the  fair  is,  undoubtedly,  a  success. 
The  small  exhibitor,  however,  has  been  crowded  out, 
and  he  now  goes  to  the  fair,  if  at  all,  for  recreation 
and  sight-seeing.  Our  opinion  is  that,  if  the  present 
plan  be  adhered  to  many  years  longer,  the  average 
farmer  will  stay  away  from  the  State  Fair  and  devote 
his  time  and  thought  to  the  smaller  town  and  county 
fairs  where  his  own  products  have  a  fair  chance  for 
competition.  He  will  certainly  obtain  more  real 
good  from  the  smaller  exhibitions. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

A  most  important  personage  Is  Mrs.  Dollar  Wheat! 

Her  name  is  now  in  every  mouth  that  undertakes  to  eat. 

Frank  Farmer  has  been  courting  her,  forlo!  these  many  years, 
And  he  has  led  a  merry  dance  between  his  hopes  and  fears. 

But  now,  at  last,  she’s  captured,  and  along  the  aisle  they  go, 
While  Europe  plays  the  wedding  march  in  measured  time  and 
slow. 

Frank  Farmer,  you  have  won  her— as  you  proudly  pace  the  aisle 
Remember  “th-re  are  others”  who  are  not  prepared  to  smile. 
Don’t  seek  congratulations  in  the  largeness  of  your  head, 

From  those  who  see  in  Dollar  Wheat  but  higher  Hour  and  bread. 
To  you  she  seems  angelic,  on  your  happy  bridal  day, 

And  yet,  from  little  children,  she  may  steal  the  crust  away. 

For  Mrs.  Wheat  is  fickle,  she  has  ruined  men  before, 

And  shirked  her  honest  duty  with  the  mortgage  at  the  door. 

So  don’t  you  lose  your  senses,  Mr.  Farmer,  to  your  bride. 

Or  you  will  wear  the  harness,  and  your  Dollar  Wheat  will  ride! 

Set  in  her  ways — the  broody  hen. 

The  drink  habit  roots  from  tippling. 

The  wooden-headed  hen  is  a  nuisance. 

The  chronic  growler  is  a  squalk  farmer. 

Matched  board— eating  your  money’s  worth! 

Encourage  Miss  Precocious  Pullet  to  do  her  best  ? 

Remarkable  how  they  all  praise  the  Burbank  plum. 

Giving  the  “cold  shoulder”  will  make  some  men  hot. 

Hawaii  will,  evidently,  not  be  one  of  Japan’s  “  plums.” 

Will  “  dollar  wheat  ”  mean  $20  bran  and  10  cent  bread  ? 

Is  it  any  advantage  to  keep  a  young  rooster  with  the  pullets  ? 

Go  berry  the  sorrows  that  are  caused  by  indigestion!  Eat  fruit 

Ribs  in  evidence!  That  is  the  proper  “side  show  ”  for  a  dairy 
cow. 

Keep  poison  off  the  cabbage.  It  will  kill  both  worms  and 
humans. 

The  Columbian  raspberry  roots  from  the  tips.  “  It  roots  like  a 
hog,”  as  one  grower  says. 

One  of  our  good  wishes  is  that  you  have  as  much  good  Crim 
son  clover  growing  as  we  have  ! 

Don’t  let  “  dollar  wheat  ”  lead  to  wheat  idolatry.  There  will 
be  favorable  seasons  in  Europe  again. 

The  profits  of  the  poultryman  took  lively  wings  and  flew,  be¬ 
cause  the  surplus  rooster  made  it  hard  to  pullet  through. 

“  I  want  it  for  a  sleepy  hired  man,”  writes  a  farmer  who  wins 
that  premium  alarm  clock.  Men  are  not  hired  to  be  tired. 

Compare  the  cost  of  fertilizers  in  your  rotation  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Lewis— page  596.  Can  you  make  a  better  showing  ? 
If  so,  let’s  see  it. 

Read  the  fruit  notes  on  page  604.  The  Holland  Pippin  and  Fall 
Pippm  apples  there  mentioned  are  now  selling  at  $1.30  to  $1.70 
per  barrel  in  Boston. 

Ip  we  had  a  good  clover  sod  intended  for  next  year’s  cabbage, 
would  we  plow  it  up  now  and  sow  rye  ?  No.  Let  it  alone  till 
ready  to  plow  it  under. 

Read  what  Grundy  says  about  prices  that  rise  or  fall  “  on 
account  of  the  tariff.”  Our  merchants  try  to  make  us  pay  more 
for  sugar,  when  they  know  the  country  is  full  of  sugar  brought 
in  before  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed. 

The  pullet  that  is  forced  into  premature  laying  dies  young  or 
never  fully  develops.  Also  the  precocious  child.  Don’t  make 
the  children  “  show  off.”  Let  them  become  perfect  little  animals 
first  of  all.  We  eare  little  if  the  baby  never  goes  to  school  at  all 
until  she  is  seven  years  old ! 
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" THE  NEW  BLACK  MAN." 

WHAT  HE  IS  TRYING  TO  DO. 

A  " Negro  Conference”  in  Alabama. 

Part  III. 

It  may  be  true,  as  I  am  frequently  told,  that  the 
majority  of  the  southern  negroes  are  lower  in  the 
scale  of  morality  and  self-help  than  they  were  10 
years  ago.  The  majority  of  southern  white  men 
make  such  a  claim,  and  I  certainly  have  no  means  of 
disproving  the  statement.  The  hundreds  of  lynchings 
that  occur  in  punishment  for  a  nameless  crime  are 
said  to  be  evidences  of  the  low  standard  of  negro 
morality.  It  is  getting  to  be  pretty  well  understood 
through  the  North  that  there  is  danger  in  leaving 
women  alone  in  the  country  at  the  South.  This 
thought  is  doing  more  than  anything  else  to  keep 
northern  people  from  buying  southern  farm  lands. 
The  lynchings  advertise  the  belief  that  woman  is 
safe  only  in  towns  or  thickly-settled  localities  where 
some  sort  of  police  protection  is  possible. 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  the  conference,  and  in 
a  way  that  would  have  startled  many  of  our  readers. 
There  was  little  to  indicate  that  the  case  is  as  hope¬ 
less  as  many  would  have  us  believe.  A  fair  estimate 
of  the  reports  certainly  shows  that,  wherever  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Tuskegee  is  felt,  there  has  been  a  slow  but 
sure  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  colored  people. 
I  am  certain  that  there  are,  in  the  South  to-day, 
more  men  and  women  with  negro  blood  in  their  veins 
who  are  honorable  and  pure  than  ever  before.  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  the  southern  white  people 
have  lost  an  opportunity  in  not  helping  to  direct  this 
effort  of  “The  New  Black  Man  ”  to  make  himself  a 
skilled  workman.  The  work  has  been  left  chiefly  to 
persons  who  live  at  the  North,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
this  will  directly  influence  the  future  of  the  southern 
States. 

To  illustrate  the  simple  yet  forcible  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  reaching  these  negroes,  I  will  quote  two 
resolutions  that  were  passed  at  this  conference  : 

We  urge  that  each  community  keep  its  school  open  six  months 
or  more  in  the  year,  and  that  our  young  people  be  kept  busy,  in 
school  or  at  work,  that  they  may  not  become  loafers  and  criminals. 

We  should  make  the  immoral,  among  the  leaders  or  in  the 
ranks,  feel  the  force  of  our  condemnation.  Ministers  should 
teach  the  people  that  religion  should  enter  into  the  smallest 
details  of  dally  life. 

And  here  I  want  to  give  a  copy  of  certain  rules  of 
advice  which  were  printed  in  large  type  on  thick 
paper  and  distributed  among  the  people.  They  were 
headed,  “Some  things  to  think  about  during  the 
year ! ” 

1.  Do  not  mortgage  your  crop  this  year.  Raise  plenty  of  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits  and  fowls. 

2.  Do  not  go  in  debt  this  year. 

3.  Do  not  buy  anything  that  you  can  do  without. 

4.  If  you  do  not  own  a  home,  try  to  begin  buying  one. 

5.  If  you  own  a  home,  try  to  improve  it. 

6.  Try  to  lay  by  something  each  month  or  year  for  a  “rainy 
day.” 

7.  Do  not  be  satisfied  till  there  is  a  good  school-house  In  your 
community. 

8.  Arrange  in  some  way  to  have  your  school  in  session  nine 
months  in  the  year. 

9.  Do  not  keep  an  immoral  minister  or  teacher. 

Possibly  men  with  straighter  hair  and  a  little  less 
pigment  in  their  skins  may  think  some  of  these  rules 
are  too  simple.  They  were  designed  for  a  class  of 
men  who  need  the  simplest  and  truest  advice  that  one 
can  possibly  give  them.  There  are  millions  of  white 
men  in  America  who  would  do  well  to  paint  those 
rules  in  letters  three  feet  long  on  the  side  of  the  barns  ! 

The  question  of  education  came  in  for  a  good  share 
of  discussion.  How  eager  these  poor  people  are  to 
learn  how  to  read  and  write  !  Northern  people,  with 
their  splendid  system  of  free  education,  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  self-denials  and  sacrifices  these  negroes  are 
ready  to  make  in  order  to  educate  their  children. 
The  State  of  Alabama  provides  only  three  months  of 
school  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  this  is  all  that 
many  neighborhoods  have.  In  others,  these  poor 
people,  out  of  their  scanty  and  hard-earned  means, 
have  raised  enough  extra  money  to  continue  the  school 
for  six  or  even  nine  months. 

One  man  who  wanted  to  pay  his  local  teacher  a 
high  compliment,  said  :  “  We  has  de  bes’  teacher  in 
all  de  world  !  Long  may  she  live  until  all  my  chil¬ 
dren  an’  my  great  grandchildren  is  edycated  !  ”  That 
man  certainly  believed  in  holding  fast  to  a  good 
thing  when  he  got  it. 

One  man  reported  that  the  teacher  advised  them  to 
eat  fewer  biscuits.  Where  a  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  seven  biscuits,  he  was  advised  to  eat  six  and 
save  the  seventh.  “  I  thinks,  myself,”  said  this  man, 

“  that  our  people  eats  too  much.” 

Another  man  was  thankful  that  he  lived  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  were  no  railroads,  so  that  his  people 
couldn’t  go  away  “on  no  ’scursions.”  These  “ ’scur- 
sions  ”  for  pleasure,  and  extravagance  in  dress,  and 
useless  trinkets,  were  loudly  condemned.  Most  of 
the  negroes  were  neatly  dressed  in  clean,  well-made 
clothes,  and  the  majority  wore  collars  if  not  neckties. 


Tastes  may  differ,  but  one  man  made  this  state¬ 
ment  of  what  he  considered  a  good  time.  “  De  most 
fun  I’s  ever  had  wuz  plowin’  behind  an  ole  ox  an’ 
singin’  Amazin’  Grace  !  ” 

The  conference  lasted  all  day,  and  at  noon,  dinner 
was  served  to  all  the  guests.  It  was  a  great  under¬ 
taking  to  feed  1,000  hungry  farmers,  but  the  whole 
matter  was  managed  perfectly.  One  farmer  brought 
a  large  hog  to  help  feed  the  multitude,  and  he  was 
quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  no  one  else  had  con¬ 
tributed  in  this  way. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  contrast  presented  by  the  old-time 
negroes  and  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  were  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  college.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that 
only  one  generation  had  wrought  the  change  between 
these  old  slaves  and  the  trim,  neat,  clear-eyed 
students  who  attended  their  guests  with  a  dignity 
and  kindness  that  was,  to  me,  almost  pathetic  as  I 
thought  what  30  short  years  had  done  for  these  young 
men. 

Many  of  the  students  come  from  homes  that  are  but 
poor,  one-roomed  cabins,  devoid  of  all  refinement  or 
comfort.  Such  boys  eat  salt  pork,  corn  bread  and 
sweet  potatoes  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another. 
That  is  about  the  limit  of  their  diet.  At  the  college, 
they  are  obliged  to  be  neat  in  their  dress.  They  sit 
in  a  pleasant  dining-room  with  a  table  cloth  on  the 
table,  and  use  knife  and  fork  and  napkin.  Instead  of 
salt  pork,  they  eat  lean  beef,  bread  and  different 
vegetables.  Beef  is  used  because  it  is  cheaper,  and 
“the  students  study  better  on  it”.  The  beef  is  fat¬ 
tened  on  the  farm.  I  was  told  that  Holstein  cattle 
were  preferred  because  the  steers,  and  the  cows  after 
milking,  made  a  good  carcass  of  beef.  After  a  year 
or  two  of  such  life,  these  students  are  not  satisfied  to 
go  back  to  the  one-roomed  cabin  and  its  surroundings. 
I  he  educated  Indian  is  said  to  go  back  to  wigwam 
life  easier  than  the  negro  goes  back  to  his  old  time 
surroundings. 

While  these  questions  of  morals  and  education  were 
interesting,  to  my  mind  the  most  important  part  of 
the  conference  was  that  relating  to  the  negro’s 
progress  as  a  farmer.  h.  w.  c. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  several  times  by 
some  choice  boxes  of  California  pears  with  the  brand 
upon  them,  PACKED  BY  CHAS.  DOWNING.  Thus 
is  a  great  name  perpetuated  in  a  business  that  the 
owner  of  that  name  did  so  much  to  honor  and  render 
one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  great  country.  A 
man  bearing  that  name  ought  to  grow  good  fruit  and 
bring  no  reproach  upon  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  connected  with  American  pomology. 

X  X  t 

I  noticed  a  lot  of  fine  looking  apples  in  the  common 
round,  half-bushel  peach  baskets.  They  were  brought 
in  by  a  man  who  lives  near  enough  to  drive  in  with 
his  own  wagon.  He  gets  new  baskets  of  this  style 
for  $4  per  100,  and  can  buy  those  which  have  been 
used  for  about  half  that.  He  isn’t  where  he  can  get 
apple  barrels  handy,  but  the  baskets  cost  him  no 
more,  and  it  isn’t  so  much  work  to  put  the  apples  into 
them  as  it  would  be  to  pack  them  into  barrels.  In 
his  case,  the  baskets  seem  to  be  preferable,  but  they 
would  not  be  for  those  so  situated  that  they  must  ship 
their  apples. 

t  X  X 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  in  this  column  of  a 
western  New  York  fruit  grower  asking  about  the 
best  markets  for  fruit.  Then  later  I  wrote  about  a 
grocer  writing  for  his  address,  and  suggested  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  fruit  growers  advertising  their  business. 

I  see  that  at  least  one  has  followed  my  suggestion, 
and  A.  J.  Balcom,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  now  announces 
that  he  is  a  FRUIT  GROWER,  and  that  he  grows 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  quinces,  apples,  etc. 
This  fact  ought  to  put  him  into  direct  communication 
with  those  who  wish  to  buy  these  fruits,  and  we  hope 
to  know  the  results. 

X  X  t 

The  great  effort  of  city  tradesmen  of  all  sorts  is  to 
attract  attention,  with  the  object,  of  course,  of  bring- 
iv  g  in  trade.  Many  of  the  dry  goods  stores  dress  up 
their  windows  in  a  most  attractive  style,  and  an  ex¬ 
pert  window  dresser  is  an  artist  and  commands  a 
good  salary.  Many  of  the  leading  grocers  also  fill 
their  windows  with  their  most  attractive  goods,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  effects  that  are  produced. 
Sometimes  attractive  pictures  are  displayed  among 
the  goods  to  attract  those  who  otherwise  might  pass 
by.  Then,  sometimes,  a  great  mass  of  a  single  line 
of  goods  is  heaped  into  the  windows  to  convey  the 
impression  of  an  immense  trade.  In  one  store  win¬ 
dow  on  Broadway,  I  saw  a  common  wheelbarrow 


filled  to  overflowing  with  fountain  pens.  The  very 
oddity  of  the  thing  attracted  much  attention.  In  a 
store  window  on  the  Bowery,  a  whole  window  was 
heaped  up  with  cheap  watches  like  so  many  potatoes, 
and  the  legend  was  displayed,  ONLY  A  FEW  BUSH¬ 
ELS  LEFT  !  One  secret  of  selling  goods  is  first  to 
attract  the  customers,  then  when  their  attention  is 
secured,  to  press  the  claims  of  the  goods  upon  them. 
One  way  for  the  farmer  to  do  this  is  by  having  choice 
products,  putting  them  up  in  attractive  shape,  and 
keeping  the  quality  so  good  that  the  customers  will 
say,  “  That  tastes  like  more  !  ” 

X  t  X 

The  latest  reports  about  the  proposed  milk  trust 
referred  to  in  the  last  R.  N.-Y.,  are  to  the  effect  that 
it  has  fallen  through,  the  dealers  declining  to  go  into 
the  scheme.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  dealers 
have  been  holding  a  meeting  to  consider  plans  for 
improving  the  milk  trade,  and  for  handling  it  more 
economically,  and  that,  if  these  plans  are  matured, 
milk  will  be  cheapened  to  consumers.  This  would  be 
a  most  desirable  result,  for  any  material  lowering  of 
the  price  would  result  in  increased  consumption,  and 
thus  reduce  or  prevent  that  surplus  which  is  often 
such  a  bugbear.  There  is  too  much  margin  between 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  and  that  received  by 
the  producer. 

X  t  X 

Great  piles  of  watermelons  are  yet  seen  in  the 
produce  district,  but  this  is  not  watermelon  weather  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  August  has  been  too  wet  and 
cold  to  encourage  the  sale  or  eating  of  this  hot- 
weather  fruit.  The  result  has  been  that  prices  have 
ranged  very  low  and  sales  have  been  slow.  The  qual¬ 
ity  hasn’t  been  up  to  the  mark,  either,  especially  for 
the  Jersey  melons.  In  crossing  the  North  River  on 
the  ferryboats,  one  often  sees  small  row  boats  loaded 
down  with  melons,  dodging  around  among  the  larger 
craft.  Many  of  these  melons  are  picked  up  around 
the  piers,  where  they  are  lost  overboard  when  the  cars 
are  being  unloaded.  It  is  said  that  their  bath  of  salt 
water  doesn’t  injure  them. 

X  t  X 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  ever  had  a  finer 
looking  lot  of  muskmelons  in  market,  especially  of 
the  Haekensacks,  than  during  recent  weeks  ;  it  is, 
also,  doubtful  whether  the  quality  has  ever  been 
poorer.  It  takes  sunshine  to  bring  out  the  sweetness 
and  quality,  and  we  have  had  precious  little  of  that 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks.  Fine,  large 
Hackensack  melons  can  be  bought  at  retail  for  five 
cents  each,  the  largest  and  best  for  10  cents,  or  three 
for  25  cents.  Even  at  these  prices,  sales  are  slow,  for 
the  people  have  learned  that  the  melons  are  lacking 
in  quality.  The  best  muskmelons  are  the  little  Jenny 
Linds,  many  of  which  are  no  larger  than  a  big  apple. 

X  X  t 

A  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  to  stock  a  small 
pond  on  his  place  with  Black  bass,  and  is  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  fish.  The  New  York  game  laws 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  these  fish  under  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  New  Jersey  has  a  similar  law. 
The  Government  furnishes,  as  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  August  21,  fish  for  stocking  waters,  but  there  is 
considerable  red  tape  connected  with  it.  It  would 
seem  that  there  ought  to  be  some  one  in  a  position  to 
supply  such  a  demand  as  this,  for  there  is  more  or  less 
of  a  call  for  this  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  who  this  somebody  is.  Usually 
people  who  can  afford  to  stock  private  waters  are 
willing  to  pay  well  for  the  fish.  Here’s  a  chance  for 
somebody  to  branch  out  in  a  new  line.  f.  h.  v 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ip  you  hare  beans  to  harvest,  send  to  the  Farmers’  Handy 
Wagon  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  for  a  description  of  their  har¬ 
vester.  While  we  have  never  seen  it  in  use,  it  appears  to  be  just 
the  thing,  especially  for  small  growers. 

Wk  see  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  Centennial  Fair  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  advising  Mr.  E.  L.  Clarkson,  of  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  that  his 
Mammoth  White  winter  rye  has  just  been  awarded  first  prize 
with  premium  of  *10  at  that  exhibition.  There  were  several  com¬ 
petitors,  and  this,  the  chief  says,  was  as  pretty  a  sample  as  he 
ever  saw. 

The  season  for  baling  hay  is  at  hand,  and  a  good  press  is  a 
necessity  if  one  expect  to  get  good  prices  for  hay.  The  Collins 
Plow  Co.,  Quincy,  ill.,  make  the  Eli  press  in  a  great  variety  of 
styles,  sizes  and  prices.  They  also  manufacture  horse-powers 
and  everything  needed  in  bailng  hay.  They  will  send  large 
illustrated  catalogue  on  application. 

The  old  style  rail  fence  is  fast  giving  way  to  more  substantial 
and  sightly  fences  of  woven  wire,  and  makers  of  this  new  fencing 
have  vied  with  each  other  to  improve  them,  until  they  are  to-day 
about  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  them.  The  Pitts¬ 
burg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Pittsburg,  ;Pa.,  make  special  claims 
for  their  fencing  and  your  patronage  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
made  of  the  very  best  doubly  annealed  galvanized  steel  wire. 
Other  important  parts  of  this  fence  are  explained  in  circulars 
which  are  sent  free.  They  make  special  price  to  farmers  order¬ 
ing  direct  where  they  have  no  agent. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

When  preparing  the  bed  for  an  in¬ 
valid,  pin  the  four  corners  of  the  under 
sheet  to  the  mattress,  with  safety  pins. 
This  prevents  the  sheet  from  drawing 
into  wrinkles  in  the  center  of  the  bed, 
thus  causing  serious  discomfort.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  sweep  a  sick-room, 
from  which  the  patient  may  not  be  re¬ 
moved,  soak  a  newspaper  in  water,  tear 
up,  pressing  out  the  surplus  water,  and 
scatter  the  fragments  over  the  carpet 
before  sweeping.  This  prevents  dust 
from  rising,  and  is  more  cleanly  than 
damp  tea-leaves. 

* 

^Turkish  embroidery  for  cushions, 
chairbacks  and  table  covers  is  displayed 
by  many  of  the  large  shops  now,  and  it 
is  very  serviceable  and  effective.  The 
material  is  coarse,  unbleached  linen  or 
crash,  worked  with  colored  cotton  in 
arabesque  designs  rather  suggestive  of 
our  grandmothers’  samplers.  It  is 
worked  with  Russian  ingrain  cotton, 
usually  in  two  contrasting  colors,  such 
as  red  and  blue,  red  and  green,  or  red 
and  black.  Squares  of  this  work,  joined 
with  a  heavy  Torchon  or  Battenberg  in¬ 
sertion,  make  a  showy  bedspread  or 
table  cover. 

* 

Among  ties  to  be  worn  with  shirt 
waists,  the  Windsor  and  four-in-hand 
are  displacing  the  smaller  styles.  These 
large  scarfs  make  a  very  great  change, 
when  compared  with  the  little  bows  ; 
they  are  rather  warm-looking,  but  seem 
in  high  favor.  Large  scarfs  of  black 
satin  or  moire  are  especially  favored. 
Very  pretty  linen  scarfs,  in  all  sorts  of 
brilliant  colors,  are  seen,  and  these  are 
worn  either  with  silk  or  linen  shirt 
waists.  In  collars,  the  plain  standing 
or  turned-down  styles  are  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  anything  more  elaborate.  The 
shop  windows  show  a  variety  of  fancy 
linen  collars,  standing  out  in  points, 
battlements,  and  other  eccentric  shapes, 
but  these  are  not  really  good  style,  and 
the  plainer  shapes  are  always  seen  upon 
well-dressed  women. 


this  way,  they  are  gradually  fitted  for 
their  duties  as  future  housekeepers. 
This  is  the  kind  of  instruction  that  the 
everyday  girl  needs,  she  who  cannot  tell 
good  meat  from  bad,  or  fresh  vegetables 
from  stale  ones.  The  students  are  also 
taught  how  to  set  a  table,  how  to  mend, 
how  to  sew,  and  they  are  required  to  at¬ 
tend  lectures  on  hygiene,  so  that  they 
may  understand  the  simple  chemical 
laws  that  naturally  enough  come  into 
the  notice  of  every  housekeeper.  They 
also  learn  how  to  take  care  of  and  to 
manage  children.  A  real,  live  baby  is 
sent  by  its  mother  (usually  a  working- 
woman),  who  is  only  too  glad  to  leave 
her  child  in  the  care  of  some  one.  The 
members  of  the  class  bathe  it,  dress  and 
undress  it,  and  are  taught  all  the  practi¬ 
cal  rules  which  should  govern  its  diet 
and  general  healthfulness.  There  are, 
also,  classes  in  dressmaking,  and  in  every 
useful  thing  that  may  render  a  house¬ 
hold  comfortable  and  healthful. 


In  fitting  a  new  skirt,  it  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  that  a  well-fitting  petti¬ 
coat  be  worn  when  it  is  tried  on.  The 
newer  skirts  fit  more  closely  about  the 
hips,  and  the  effect  is  spoiled  by  a  badly- 
fitting  underskirt.  The  petticoat  should 
always  have  a  smoothly  fitted  yoke,  with 
a  French  back  drawn  up  by  the  strings  ; 
this  does  away  with  the  risk  of  a  gaping 
placket.  Most  of  the  nice  skirts  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  set  of  small  reeds  in  the 
back,  to  hold  out  the  dress-skirt,  and  they 
should  always  be  finished  with  one  or 
two  flounces,  to  give  proper  fullness  at 
the  bottom.  Moreen  makes  the  nicest 
of  inexpensive  petticoats  ;  it  hangs  well, 
and  keeps  its  stiffness,  but  the  flounce 
soon  wears  thin  in  the  back,  where  it  is 
likely  to  be  caught  by  the  heel  in  walk¬ 
ing.  For  this  reason,  in  making  a 
moreen  skirt,  we  should  recommend  lin¬ 
ing  the  flounce  with  sateen,  the  edge 
being  finished  with  a  velvet  binding. 
Alpaca  or  brilliantine  makes  a  nice- 
looking  skirt,  but  it  often  cuts  quite 
badly  in  general  wear. 

* 

Belgium  has  a  number  of  very  practi¬ 
cal  housekeeping  schools,  where  girls 
are  taught  housekeeping  in  all  its 
branches.  They  are  sent  to  market  in 
town,  and  are  expected  to  provide  a  din¬ 
ner  for  six  persons  upon  a  limited  sum, 
so  that  they  are  first  required  to  get  the 
best  articles  in  vegetables  and  meats  for 
a  small  cost.  When  they  return,  they 
are  taught  to  cook  this  dinner,  and  after 
they  become  proficient  as  to  marketing 
and  cooking,  they  are  allowed  to  order 
others  and  superintend  the  cooking.  In 


THE  CHILDREN’S  UNDERWEAR. 

THE  main  points  to  be  remembered 
in  preparing  cold-weather  under¬ 
wear  for  children,  are  lightness  and 
warmth.  Quite  as  many  children  suffer 
from  cumbrous  heaviness  of  winter 
clothes  as  from  lack  of  warmth.  Exces¬ 
sive  bulk  of  heavy  skirts  cannot  fail  to 
be  harmful  to  an  active  child ;  apart 
from  the  weight,  the  heat  is  distributed 
unevenly. 

The  most  rational  underwear  for  a 
little  girl  during  outdoor  play  in  the 
winter  consists  of  vest  and  underdrawers 
of  natural  wool  or  fleece-lined  heavy 
cotton,  woolen  knickerbockers  fastened 
to  the  waist  by  a  yoke  band,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  stockings  at  the  band  of  the 
knee,  and  one  skirt  of  moreen  or  outing 
flannel,  gathered  into  a  yoke,  which 
does  away  with  excessive  bulk  at  the 
waist.  Such  clothing  is  warm,  light, 
and  does  not  impede  the  movements.  A 
good  many  women  are  now  giving  up 
the  short  flannel  underskirt,  which  im¬ 
pedes  free  movement,  replacing  it  with 
knickerbockers,  which  give  far  more 
warmth,  especially  at  the  knee,  where 
protection  is  needed.  Without  doubt, 
children,  with  their  short  skirts,  have 
even  greater  need  for  this  protection 
than  adults. 

An  ordinary  style  of  clothing  for  little 
girls  gives  as  winter  covering  drawers 
of  canton  flannel,  made  in  the  same 
style  as  ordinary  muslin  garments,  and 
two  skirts,  the  under  one  of  flannel,  the 


upper'  of  a  lighter  material.  This  does 
not  give  enough  protection  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  especially  in  windy  weather, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  chills 
result  from  such  exposure.  In  a  com¬ 
fortable  modern  house,  heated  by  steam, 
children  are  comfortable  in  compara¬ 
tively  light  winter  clothes,  if  they  are 
reinforced  with  leggings  and  other 
extras  when  going  out ;  but  in  a  country 
house  heated  by  stoves,  the  temperature 
is  less  equable,  and  warmer  garments 
are  needed.  We  all  like  to  see  dainty 
little  skirts  and  undergarments  worn  by 
the  small  girls,  but  when  they  have  to 
walk  over  windy  country  roads,  and  sit 
in  poorly-warmed  country  schools,  the 
necessity  for  warmth  before  daintiness 
is  readily  apparent.  For  such  cases,  the 
knickerbockers  possess  advantages  with 
which  a  flannel  skirt  cannot  possibly 
compete. 

If  the  children  are  expected  to  wear 
washing  frocks  indoors  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  they  should  have  plain  underwaists 
of  canton  flannel,  with  high  neck  and 
long  sleeves.  As  a  rule,  ample  warmth 
is  given  around  the  body,  while  the  ex¬ 
tremities  suffer  from  cold.  For  the  past 
two  seasons,  little  girls’  frocks  have  been 
made  so  short  that  the  knees  are  practi¬ 
cally  uncovered,  making  leggings  a 
necessity  when  in  outdoor  dress.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  study  the  best  way  of 
equalizing  the  warmth,  while  avoiding 
extra  weight  and  bulk. 


home.  I  learned  to  make  nice-looking 
cake  and  biscuits  “  out  of  nothing”,  as 
my  aunt  said,  but  they  lacked  the  good 
old-fashioned  taste.  John  Chinaman 
made  his  daily  rounds,  selling  vegetables 
at  a  remarkably  low  price,  but  whether 
because  out  of  season,  or  not  being 
really  fresh,  they  tasted,  as  some  one 
remarked  of  strawberries  in  winter, 
“sort  of  artificial.”  As  to  living  on 
fruit,  if  one  had  to  buy,  one  must  pay 
nearly  as  much  as  if  it  was  not  a  land  of 
fruit. 

We  farmers’  wives,  several  miles  from 
a  market,  need  not  feel  worried  if  “  town 
company  ”  arrive  unexpectedly.  Give 
them  farmer’s  fare — you  may  be  sure 
they  will  relish  it — slices  of  home-cured 
ham,  eggs  browned  in  ham  fryings, 
thickened  gravy  of  sweet  milk,  any 
vegetables  that  are  in  season,  a  johnny- 
cake  made  of  eggs,  creamy  sour  milk, 
etc. ,  a  berry  shortcake  or  custard  pie. 
If  your  ham  be  minus,  cut  some  thin 
slices  of  side  pork  (farmers  always  have 
a  pork  barrel),  freshen  in  sweet  or  sour 
milk,  fry  until  done,  then  dip  each  slice 
in  a  thick  batter  of  eggs,  flour  and  sweet 
milk,  brown  in  the  hot  grease,  cook 
eggs,  and  make  milk  gravy  as  for  ham. 
We,  who  are  not  rich,  ought  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  these  hard  times  that  we  live  on 
farms,  where,  if  farm  produce  be  low, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  good,  nourish¬ 
ing  food.  MARY  S.  8TELS0N. 


FARMERS’  FARE. 

AS  a  farmer’s  daughter,  I  supposed 
that  farmers  worked  the  hardest 
and  lived  the  poorest  of  any  class  of 
people ;  but  before  becoming  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife,  I  had  been  about  the  world  a 
bit,  and  got  rid  of  such  foolish  ideas. 
Farmers  have,  or  may  have,  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  the  materials  for  setting  a  bounti¬ 
ful  table,  and  may  be  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  used  is  strictly  fresh — eggs,  milk, 
cream,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc. 

A  six-months’  sojourn  in  California 
taught  me  that  even  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  (strictly  speaking,  milk 
was  scarce  and  honey  poor)  might  lack 
some  things  that  a  good  cook  likes  to 
have  at  hand.  Eggs  were  40  cents  a 
dozen,  butter  45  cents  a  pound.  A  pint 
of  milk  was  the  daily  allowance  for  a 
family  of  six.  Baking  powder,  lard  and 
water  were  the  prime  ingredients  in 
making  cakes,  biscuit,  etc.  Then  I  long¬ 
ingly  remembered  the  eggs,  butter, 
cream,  and  creamy  buttermilk  that  were 
always  at  my  disposal  when  cooking  at 


The  Same 
Old  Sarsaparilla. 

That’s  Ayer’s.  Tha  same  old  sarsaparilla  as  it  was 
made  and  sold  50  years  ago.  In  the  laboratory  it  is 
different.  There  modern  appliances  lend  speed  to  skill 
and  experience.  But  the  sarsaparilla  is  the  same  old 
sarsaparilla  that  made  the  record— 50  years  of  cures . 
Why  don’t  we  better  it?  Well,  weYre  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  Bishop  and  the  raspberry:  “Doubt¬ 
less,”  he  said,  “God  might  have  made  a  better  berry. 
But  doubtless,  also,  He  never  did.”  Why  don’t  we 
better  the  sarsaparilla?  We  can’t.  We  are  using  the 
same  old  plant  that  cured  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards.  It  lias  not  been  bettered.  And  since  we 
make  sarsaparilla  compound  out  of  sarsaparilla  plant, 
we  see  no  way  of  improvement.  Of  course,  if  we  were 
making  some  secret  chemical  compound,  we  might.... 
But  we’re  not.  We’re  making  the  same  old  sarsaparilla 
to  cure  the  same  old  diseases.  You  can  tell  it’s  the 
same  old  sarsaparilla  because  it  works  the  same 
old  cures.  It’s  the  sovereign  blood  purifier,  and 
— it’s  Ayer’s . 


In  the  SEPTEMBER 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 


“  When  Henry  Clay  Said 
Farewell  to  the  Senate” 

(Illustrated) 

Dwight  L.  Moody’s 
Bible  Class 


Mrs.  Bottome’s  History  of 
The  King’s  Daughters 

One  Dollar  a  Year  Ten  Cents  a  Copy 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Oompanr,  Philadelphia 

Storrs  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

The  place  to  get  a  good  education  at  small  expense, 
$140  to  $1U0  per  year.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Ladies 
course  includes  Domestic  Science  (cooking,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  household  economy,  etc.)  and  Physical 
Culture.  Courses  open  to  all  in  English,  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Chemistry.  Botany.  Geology,  Entomol¬ 
ogy,  Veterinary  and  Mathematics.  Address 

B.  F.  KOON8,  Pres.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

ESTABLISHED  AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

By  Chapter  153,  Laws  of  1894. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates. 
Most  varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics. 
Regular  graded  course  three  years  of  nine  months 
each.  Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and 
graduation.  Entrance  by  Regents’  “  Veterinary 
Student  Certificate,”  or  by  examination  September 
14, 1897.  Instruction  begins  September  23. 1897. 
Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  Students. 
For  extended  announcement  address 
Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V,  S.,  Director. 

Harvest  Excursions! 

aim  O  uin  IT  To  the  Farm  regions 

AUb.  0  AN U  I  I,  of  the  West,  North- 

nrnT  i  ,un  m  vest  and  Southwest. 

\FPT  7  AN  ]  y  Round  trip  tickets  will 

ULi  I  miD  e.ij  be  sold  on  dates  named 

flPT  £  A  N  n  IQ  atallC.,B.&Q.  stations 
U  U  I  a  J  ml  U  I  da  and  at  many  Eastern 
points  at  about  half  fare,  good  for  21  days,  stop 
over  allowed  on  going  passage.  Ask  your  local 
agent  for  particulars. 

GO  WEST  AND  LOOK  FOR  A  HOME.  A  handsome 
illustrated  pamphlet  describing  NEBRASKA  sent 
free  on  application  to  P.  S.  EUST1S,  Gen’l  Pass. 
Agt.,  C„  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
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Grass  in  Lawns. 

J.  IF.  IF.,  New  York. — What  Is  the  best  method 
of  eradicating  Crab  grass  from  lawns  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  question  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  answer  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  the  past  three  years.  Crab 
grass  (Panicum  sanguinale)  is  an  annual, 
and  the  seeds  germinate  late.  As  lawns 
become  impoverished,  the  better  grasses 
— Blue  grass,  Red-top,  etc. — give  way  to 
this  Crab  grass,  which  gradually  takes 
possession  of  the  lawn.  What  we  have 
thus  far  done  has  been  to  fertilize  the 
lawn  from  time  to  time  with  high-grade 
complete  fertilizer,  and  during  wet 
spells,  to  sow  seeds  of  Red-top,  Blue 
grass  and  White  clover. 

Bulbs  for  Winter  Flowering. 

It  is  now  time  to  attend  to  the  Dutch 
bulbs  for  blooming  indoors  ;  although 
work  among  them  might  be  deferred, 
it  is  wise  to  get  them  under  ground. 
There  is,  also,  the  possibility  that  late 
purchasers  will  get  the  poorer  bulbs. 
We  include  under  the  general  heading 
of  Dutch  bulbs,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and 
narcissus,  these  all  being  grown  in  the 
great  bulb  farms  in  Holland. 

Snowdrops,  Crocus,  and  Siberian 
squills,  which  give  pretty  little  flowers 
indoors  as  well  as  out,  should  always 
be  planted  early  in  September,  or  they 
will  not  flower  well.  The  soil  needed 
is  the  same  for  all  the  bulbs ;  a  good 
loam,  well  enriched  with  well-rotted 
manure.  To  use  fresh,  pasty  manure  is 
to  invite  failure.  Material  must  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  drainage,  for  while  the  bulbs 
need  moisture,  they  cannot  endure  sod¬ 
den  soil.  Though  we  plant  the  bulbs 
now,  we  do  not  wish  them  to  make  top 
growth,  and  for  this  reason,  we  cover 
the  pots  and  store  them  away,  that  they 
may  make  a  fine  root  growth  to  give 
them  strength  for  the  blooming  season. 

The  first  Narcissi  to  bloom  in  the 
winter  are  the  Polyanthus  type,  such  as 
that  variety  known  as  the  Chinese  Sacred 
lily,  and  the  larger-flowered  Paper- 
white,  so  largely  grown  for  cut  flowers. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  Chinese 
variety  may  be  bloomed  in  a  bowl  of 
pebbles,  with  no  other  nutriment  than 
water.  It  should  be  kept  in  the  dark 
until  it  has  made  plenty  of  roots  and,  to 
make  it  stocky  and  lasting,  with  strong, 
deep-green  leaves,  it  should  be  grown 
cool,  until  the  flowers  show,  when  it 
may  be  brought  into  a  warmer  room. 
Too  much  heat  gives  pale,  drawn-up 
leaves,  and  short-lived  flowers.  This 
variety  may  be  grown  in  earth,  like  any 
other.  The  Paper-white  Narcissus  bulbs 
should  be  just  covered  with  earth  in  the 
pot,  three  bulbs  to  a  five-inch  pot.  When 
potted,  water  and  put  in  a  dark  cellar, 
covering  the  top  of  the  pot  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  earth,  spent  manure,  or 
any  similar  litter.  A  little  straw  put 
over  the  top  of  the  pots  first,  enables 
one  to  shake  the  earth  off  without 
trouble.  The  Narcissi  may  be  brought 
up  to  the  light  in  November,  but  they 
must  not  be  kept  too  warm.  Paper- 
white  Narcissus  must  never  be  frozen  ; 
this  is  fatal  to  it,  while  most  of  the 
other  bulbs  receive  a  hard  freezing  with 
indifference. 


Hyacinths  are  some  of  the  most  satis- 
~^t  factory  bulbs  we  can  grow  indoors,  both 
the  little  Romans  and  the  large  Dutch. 
The  Romans,  which  come  from  Italy  and 
southern  France,  bloom  much  earlier 
than  the  Dutch.  They  are  small,  so  we 
^  should  put  three  bulbs  in  a  five-inch 
pot,  covering  them  down  cellar  like  the 
Narcissi.  The  florists  plant  a  great 
many  bulbs  in  shallow  boxes — flats,  as 
they  are  called — covering  these  over  out¬ 
side,  in  some  place  where  water  will 
not  lie,  and  they  are  left  there  until 
active  forcing  begins.  Freezing  does  not 
hurt  them,  unless  the  leaves  have  pushed 
through.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  allow 
bulbs  in  pots  to  freeze  hard,  because  the 
pots  will  burst,  neither  is  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  an  amateur,  as  a  rule,  to 
cover  the  pots  outside,  so  the  cellar  is 
recommended. 

In  potting  Roman  hyacinths,  the  bulbs 
are  just  covered  with  the  earth,  but 
Dutch  hyacinths  have  one-half  the  bulb 
left  above  ground.  One  Dutch  hyacinth 
is  enough  for  a  five-inch  pot,  but  three 
or  five  of  the  bulbs  in  a  flat  pan  give  a 
good  effect.  Single  hyacinths  are  usually 
the  more  satisfactory  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing.  though  we  often  find  the  double  do¬ 
ing  well.  Always  buy  good  named  hya¬ 
cinths  for  indoors  ;  if  cheap,  unnamed 
bulbs  are  bought,  they  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  outdoor  planting  only.  Here 
are  some  good  single  sorts  :  La  Gran- 
desse,  Mme.  Van  der  Hoop,  white  ; 
Macaulay,  Fabiola,  Mme.  Hodgson,  pink 
and  red  ;  Czar  Peter,  Lord  Derby,  blue  ; 
Ida,  yellow.  The  following  are  good 
doubles  :  Florence  Nightingale,  white  ; 
Blocksberg,  blue ;  Bouquet  Tendre, 
pink.  The  familiar  old  fashion  of  grow¬ 
ing  hyacinths  in  water  needs  no  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  hyacinths  grown  in  water 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  closet,  or 
some  similar  place,  until  they  have  made 
plenty  of  roots.  The  water  should  be 
changed  before  it  becomes  foul  ;  a  small 
lump  of  charcoal  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
keeping  it  sweet.  Hyacinth  glasses, 
shaped  to  hold  the  bulb,  may  be  obtained 
from  seedsmen  and  florists.  The  water 
should  just  come  to  the  swell  in  the 
glass,  so  that,  while  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb  touches  it,  the  water  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  higher. 

Tulips  are  some  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  bulbs  grown  indoors,  but  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  force  them  into  bloom 
early.  The  little  Due  Van  Thol  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  earliest  of  all,  and  we  some¬ 
times  see  the  scarlet  ones  about  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  they  are  so  small  and  stunted 
that  they  are  not  attractive.  Better  be 
satisfied  with  bloom  in  February  and 
March,  and  have  some  of  the  finer  varie¬ 
ties.  Put  two  or  three  bulbs  in  a  pot, 
and  place  them  so  that  the  bulbs  are 
just  covered,  and  no  more.  Cover  them 
up  in  the  dark,  like  the  other  bulbs. 
Before  the  pots  are  covered  up,  give 
them  a  good  soaking  of  water  in  all 
cases.  Early  single  tulips  will  give  most 
satisfaction  indoors.  Artus,  scarlet  ; 
Coleur  Cardinal,  dark  red  ;  Canary- 
bird  and  Chrysolora,  yellow  ;  Rose  Gris- 
de-lin,  rose  and  white  :  Keizer  Kroon, 
red  and  yellow,  are  all  very  good.  La 
Candeur  is  a  fine  double  white ;  Rex 
Rubrorum,  double  red.  Good  named 
tulips  should  always  be  selected. 

The  bulbs  cannot  be  forced  a  second 
time.  Florists  usually  throw  the  old 
bulbs  away,  but  both  tulips  and  hya¬ 
cinths  may  be  dried  off  after  flowering, 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place  during  summer, 
and  then  planted  out  in  the  edge  of  the 
lawn  or  shrubbery  border.  They  will 
not  be  heard  from  the  following  spring, 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv 


but  the  year  after  that,  a  good  many 
will  bloom,  and  though  small  and  weak, 
the  flowers  have  a  pretty  effect  in  early 
spring.  Double  yellow  daffodils,  treated 
like  the  tulips  and  hyacinths,  force 
nicely,  but  of  late  years,  there  has  been 
much  complaint  of  blighted  and  imper¬ 
fect  flowers,  probably  due  to  hastened 
and  imperfectly-ripened  bulbs.  One  sea¬ 
son’s  forcing  is  all  they  will  stand.  The 
Poet’s  Narcissus  is  also  forced  with  ease, 
but  both  this  and  the  daffodil  are  very 
impatient  of  extra  heat,  and  will  not 
endure  being  hurried. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Pot  chrysanthemums  are  now  growing 
fast,  and  need  plenty  of  water.  They 
must  never  be  allowed  to  dry  out  so  far 
as  to  show  a  flagging  tendency.  They 
will  stand  an  extra  stimulant,  and  soot- 
water  will  give  a  fine,  deep  color  to  both 
flowers  and  foliage.  Use  soot  from  soft 
coal  only,  in  the  proportions  of  one-half 
peck  of  soot  to  30  gallons  of  water.  Use 
this  mixture  once  a  week. 

Large-leaved  Begonias  that  were  put 
outside  for  the  summer  would  better  be 
brought  inside  before  there  is  any  risk 
of  soaking  autumn  storms.  Such  a  chill 
as  this  is  very  likely  to  make  them  drop 
their  leaves,  and  also  predisposes  them 
to  rust.  Over-watering  is  a  prolific 
source  of  Begonia  rust,  and  this  disease 
soon  destroys  their  beauty.  They  must 
be  watered  carefully  when  indoors,  for 
while  they  do  not  like  drought,  a  sod- 
dened  soil,  badly  drained,  quickly  affects 
their  foliage. 

The  Tuberous  Begonias  are  beginning 
to  die  down  now,  and  will  be  cut  down 
entirely  by  the  first  cool  nights.  The 
tubers  must  not  be  touched  by  frost  ; 
they  should  be  dug,  the  stem  being 
cut  off  about  an  inch  from  the  root, 
which  is  then  left  to  dry  for  a  day  or 
two.  When  dry,  rub  off  the  remainder 
of  the  stem  and  any  adhering  earth  from 
the  tubers,  and  put  them  in  pots  of  dry, 
clean  sand.  They  must  be  kept  in  a 
frost-proof  place. 


About  half  the  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  in  use  are  Macbeth’s. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

PRICE  REDUCED  TO  ONLY  $7.50. 

3  Has  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  It.VIMIt  SKA  M- 
KSS  KNITTER.  Knits 
everything  required  in  the 
household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  original  and  only  reliable 
-low  priced  knitting  machine.  A 
'model  of  simplicity.  A  Child 
Can  Operate  It.  Over  20,000  in 
use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
To  Secure  Agents,  and  a  more 
extended  sale,  if  you  send  me  $2.00  1  will  ship  the 
machine  by  express  C.  O.  D.  You  can  nay  the  balance 
(  $5  501  on  receipt  of  machine.  Don’t  miss  thisun- 
paralled  oiler,  as  a  standard  machine  has  never  before 
been  sold  at  this  low  price.  Address, 

GEARHART  MACHINE  CO.,  BOX  27,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

[Established  -14  Years.] 

MARKS’  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET. 
New  Patents  of  1895. 

The  most  comfortable,  durable, 
and  natural. 

Although  a  man  may  lose  both  of 
his  legs,  he  Is  not  necessarily  helpless. 
By  using  artificial  legs  applied,  with 
rubber  feet  attached,  he  can  be  re¬ 
stored  to  bis  usefulness. 

The  engraving  Is  from  an  Instan¬ 
taneous  photograph  of  a  man  ascend- 
lnga  ladder.  lie  has  two  artificial  legs 
substituting  his  natural 
ones,  which  were  crushed 
by  a  railroad  accident 
and  amputated.  With 
hisrubberleethocan 
ascend  or  descend 
a  ladder,  balance 
hlmsolf  on  the 
rungs,  and  have  his 
hands  at  liberty, 
lie  can  work  at  a 
bench  and  oarn  a 
good  day's  wages. 

He  can  walk  and 
mingle  with  per¬ 
sons  without  be¬ 
traying  his  loss; 

In  fact,  ho  Is  restored  to  his  former 
self  for  all  practical  purposes. 

With  the  old  method  of  complicated 
ankle-joints  these  results  could  not  be 
so  thoroughly  attained. 

Over  18,uoo  in  use,  scattered  In  all 
parts  Of  the  world.  Many  or  these  have 
been  supplied  without  presenting 
themselves  to  us,  simply  by  sending 
measurements  on  a  formula  which 
any  one  can  easily  fill  out. 
RECEIVED  27  HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Purchased  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  many  foreign  governments. 

A  treatise  of  544  pages  and  formula  for  measuring  SEST  FREE. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway,  =  New  York  City. 


VICTORIES.^*- 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World's  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition.  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS — World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 


HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Knngc.s  .SoJ<!  to  Jan.  l.st,*»7 

US’"  Range  illustrated  cold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  .no.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER.  COI.O. 

I^-We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
uneoual-d  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


“THE  MOST  VALUABLE  FRUIT  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED.” 

Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

TWENTIETH  EDITION. 

Revised— Enlarged— Up  to  Date. 

Contains  Over  800  Pages  and  796  Illustrations, 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


READ  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT: 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  :  “The  book  is  needed  by  every  fruit-grower,  no  matter  what  else  he 

may  have  in  his  library.’’ - Am.  Agriculturist  says  it  is  “  Indispensable  to  any  one  Interested  in 

fruit  culture;  ”  and  Meehan's  Monthly  that  it  “  Is  the  great  text  book.” - The  Rural  New-Yorker 

says:  “  Every  fruit-grower  should  have  this  book.” - Garden  <&  Forest  claims  that  it  is  “The  best 

manual  of  fruit  culture  which  we  have  in  America;  ”  and  the  National  Nurseryman  says:  “No  other 
book  of  its  kind  contains  so  much  practical  information  or  so  complete  and  up-to-date  lists  of  fruits 

as  this.” - Vick's  Monthly  calls  it  “The  standard  pomological  authority  of  this  country.” _ The 

St.  Louis  Journal  of  Horticulture  endorses  it  as  ‘Undoubtedly  the  best  book  of  reference  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  pomology,  quite  up-to-date  on  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  modes  of  fruit 

culture  and  treatment.” - The  Fann  Journal  says  it  is  “The  most  valuable  fruit  book  ever 

published.” 

Sent  Free  by  Mall  from  the  Office  of  this  Journal  on  Receipt  of  $2.50. 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

LET  US  REPEAT. 

We  send  The  R.  N  .-Y.  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  for  25  cents  1o  new  subscribers. 

We  allow  you  10  cents  out  of  this  for 
your  work  in  getting  the  new  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  give  bicycles 
and  cash  premiums  for  clubs  received 
September  30. 

We  send  you  the  wheel  when  you  have 
sent  250  names,  so  that  you  can  use  it 
to  go  on  and  win  a  lump  of  the  cash 
premiums. 

If  you  have  the  largest  club  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  you  get  $50  in  cash  and  a  $60 
wheel. 

If  your  club  is  not  the  largest,  you 
may  be  one  of  the  next  largest  10  and 
share  $100  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
your  club. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  send  a  club,  we 
look  for  one  trial  subscription  from  you 
anyway  ;  but  there  is  a  great  chance 
here  to  make  some  good  money.  Take 
our  word  for  it,  you  will  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  your  reward  for  any  work 
you  do.  _ 


THE  PRICE  OF  BEEF  CATTLE. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  beef  cattle  in  your 
locality  ?  Has  the  price  of  steers  increased,  and 
are  there  indications  of  still  better  prices  ?  Will 
this  increase  have  any  influence  on  the  dairy 
business  ? 

Cattle  of  all  kinds,  both  beef  and  dairy,  will  go 
higher.  There  is  a  big  demand,  and  not  nearly 
enough  to  supply  it.  Milch  cows  are  in  big  de¬ 
mand,  and  not  many  cattle  on  feed. 

Jasper  County,  Iowa.  albert  harraii. 

Cattle  are  high  and  seem  to  be  getting  higher 
all  the  time.  I  do  think  that  the  price  of  beef 
will  affect  dairying  to  some  extent,  for  people 
will  put  their  milk  into  rearing  young  calves, 
and  breed  more  for  beef.  I  think  that  prices  for 
beef  will  keep  up  for  some  time,  as  the  supply  is 
short.  At  present,  feeders  are  very  high  and 
hard  to  get.  Things  look  well  here  for  the  farmer; 
wheat  brings  a  fair  price,  and  is  getting  higher, 
but  corn  is  low.  k.  m.  hickman. 

Seward  County,  Neb. 

The  demand  for  beef  cattle  is  good,  and  re¬ 
mains  steady  and  unchanged.  Fine  stock  for 
breeding  purposes  are  in  good  demand,  and  at 
much  better  prices  than  they  were  one  year  ago. 
Calves  are  bought  up  by  farmers  here  for  any 
price  they  can  get  them  for,  some  jiaying  as  high 
as  $10  for  grade  calves  but  a  few  days  old.  In 
regard  to  the  effect  on  dairying,  it  cannot  in  any 
way  affect  it  here.  We  have  no  established  dairy 
industry  in  this  country.  The  only  dairying  is 
to  supply  the  local  trade  in  the  towns  here,  and 
that  supply  is  largely  furnished  by  cows  which 
are  kept  in  town.  Most  farmers  here  use  their 
milk  supply  to  raise  their  calves,  and  make  their 
own  butter  supply.  e.  h.  liitlefield. 

Kay  County,  O.  T. 

I  have  noticed  a  steady  but  slow  advance  in 
the  price  of  beef  cattle  for  a  few  years  past,  of 
course  with  some  fluctuations.  The  advance  has 
been  lately  in  arithmetical  proportion,  say  for 
the  past  year,  and  I  think  that  it  is  to  go  to  a  yet 
higher  mark.  It  depends  on  circumstances.  If 
we  should  have,  within  the  next  12  months,  such 
a  general  revival  of  business  and  “  prosperity” 
as  to  set  all  idle  men  to  work  who  actually  want 
work,  and  at  good  living  wages,  I  believe  that 
we  shall  see  a  sharp,  strong  advance  in  prices  of 
beef  cattle  that  will  be  sustained  for  several 
years  to  come.  What  effect  this  will  have  on  the 
dairy  business  is  problematical,  but  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  prices  of  dairy  products  will 
advance,  also.  Some  dairymen  will  change  to 
beef  production,  and  this  will  benefit  those  who 
stay  with  the  dairy.  d-  p.  Norton. 

Morris  County,  Kan. 

We  have  already  noted  a  very  material  advance 
in  the  price  of  beef  cattle,  and  look  for  good 
prices  for  seyeral  years  to  come.  The  calf  is  no 
longer  carted  off  to  the  butcher,  or  knocked  in 
the  head,  but  receives  the  best  of  care,  and  a 
good  steer  calf  will  bring  almost  any  price  asked. 
I  most  certainly  think  that,  with  the  return  of 
better  times  and  better  prices  for  beef  cattle, 
dairymen  will  share  in  the  general  prosperity. 
During  the  depressed  prices  in  beef  cattle,  farm¬ 
ers  discovered  that  they  could  not  afford  to  feed 
a  cow  a  year  just  to  raise  a  calf  worth,  perhaps, 
$10  at  a  year  old,  so  the  calf  was  hustled  off  to 
the  butcher  and  the  cow  milked.  Now  all  this  is 
changed,  and  a  good  steer  calf  will  bring  $25  to 
$30  at  a  year  old,  and  we  think  that  the  result 
will  be  more  attention  to  the  calf,  especially  the 
steer,  and  also  to  dairying.  J.  h.  irwin. 

Benton  County,  la. 

The  prices  for  beef  cattle  have  advanced  very 
materially  throughout  the  West  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that,  with  the 
improving  general  business  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  country,  will  come  corresponding  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  demand  for,  and  the  prices  of,  beef. 
In  this  locality,  all  grades  of  young  cattle  are 
scarce,  and  on  account  of  an  abundance  of  feed, 
are  held  very  high  in  comparison  with  finished 
beeves.  Calves  for  vealing  can  scarcely  be  found, 
as  dairymen  are  raising  their  calves  or  selling  to 


farmers  who  will  grow  them.  These  conditions 
will,  to  quite  an  extent,  affect  the  output  of  the 
private  dairy,  and  the  patronage  of  the  cream¬ 
ery.  There  is,  also,  a  marked  tendency  toward 
improving  the  grade  of  the  cattle  throughout  the 
country,  especially  on  the  ranges,  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  breeder  of  purebred  beef  cattle  is 
brighter  than  for  many  years.  w.  w.  vaughn. 

Linn  County,  la. 


Potash. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  every  crop. 


SEASONABLE  VERMONT  NOTES. 

The  hay  crop  in  northern  Vermont  was  the 
most  uneven  in  many  years,  and  as  a  whole, 
below  the  average.  Winterkilling  on  the  up¬ 
lands  and  flooding  on  the  lowlands  were  the 
causes  of  failure.  Some  farmers  lost  nearly  all 
their  hay  on  the  intervale  meadows.  The  crop 
was  late  in  being  harvested — it  is  not  even  yet 
(August  14)  all  secured — owing  to  an  unusual 
amount  of  wet  or  cloudy  weather.  The  corn  crop 
is,  also,  uneven  and  not  as  forward  as  usual, 
though  it  has  gained  very  rapidly  in  the  past 
month,  and  if  there  be  no  early  frosts,  will  har¬ 
vest  about  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  are  late 
and  not  over-promising.  In  the  valleys,  many 
acres  of  both  corn  and  potatoes  were  ruined  by 
flooding,  as  were  acres  of  grain. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  an  individual  who  is 
ever  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  like  the 
cheery  farmer  who,  when  told  the  amount  of  his 
1897  taxes,  said,  “Why,  that  is  low!”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  man  of  whom  the  cheerful  farmer 
rented,  “  but  the  floods  this  year  have  damaged 
the  highways  and  bridges  so  much  that  taxes 
will  be  higher  next  year.”  “  Well,”  answered 
the  cheerful  farmer,  “  it  may  be  that  the  prices 
of  farm  produce  will  be  enough  higher  so  that 
we  shall  not  feel  the  burden.” 

About  this  time,  one  sees  an  occasional  meadow 
on  which  are  no  tilled  crops,  with  cattle  grazing 
thereon,  for  there  are  still  a  few  Vermont  farmers 
woo  turn  cattle  into  their  meadows  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  hay  is  off,  and  a  majority  pas¬ 
ture  their  meadows  a  longer  or  snorter  time  every 
fall;  yet  many  of  the  leaaing  farmers  and  agri¬ 
cultural  writers  are  opposed  to  the  practice.  Are 
there  tsvo  sides  to  the  fail  feed  question  ?  On  the 
face  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  but  one;  pasturing 
the  meadows  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
But  there  is  such  an  army  of  good  farmers  who 
practice  feeding  the  aftermath  that  it  would  seem 
as  though  there  could  not  be  the  loss  to  the  next 
crop  that  is  sometimes  stated.  Are  all  this  vast 
army  of  farmers — snrewd  Yankees  in  other  re¬ 
spects — foolish  and  wasteful  in  this  matter  of 
feeding  their  meadows,  or  is  there  a  saving  here 
without  consequent  loss  ?  Has  any  one  experi¬ 
mented  by  pasturing  one  plot  and  fencing  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  from  the  cattle,  and  carefully  noting  the 
result  ?  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  experiment 
stations  to  investigate  ana  give  facts. 

There  is  still  another  profit  and  loss  question 
regarding  fall  grazing  of  meadows.  Do  tne  cows 
give  any  more  pounds  of  milk  and  butter  in  the 
entire  season  than  those  kept  in  the  pasture  and 
given  dry  feed  night  and  morning  V  It  is  a  notice¬ 
able  fact  that  the  farmer  whose  stock  is  turned  on 
the  meadows  in  September  complains  bitterly  of 
the  cows  “drying  up”  as  soon  as  winter  ap- 
proacnes,  while  his  brother  farmer  whose  cows 
have  not  smelled  fall  feed,  is  making  nearly  as 
much  butter  in  November  as  he  did  in  August 
and  September,  and  his  cows  which  were  new 
milch  in  tne  spring,  do  not  dry  up  badly  until 
January.  Does  not  this  extra  stimulation  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  fall  cause  abreaction  more  than 
its  equal  ?  The  steady  ticking  of  the  clock  tells 
off  tne  centuries,  and  the  steady  flow  of  milk 
through  a  long  period  puts  dollars  in  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  pocket.  Here  is  another  chance  for  ex¬ 
perimentalists.  A.  J.  ELLIOT. 


People  shudder  at  the  tales  of  Monte 
Carlo  suicides,  but  look  on  with  perfect 
equanimity  while  friends  and  loved  ones 
commit  just  as  certain  suicide  by  neglecting 
their  health.  Trifling  disorders  of  the  di¬ 
gestion  persistently  neglected  lead  to  im¬ 
purity  of  the  blood,  the  tissues  of  the  body 
are  imperfectly  nourished,  and  emacia¬ 
tion  and  debility  follow.  In  the  case  of 
that  dread  disease,  consumption,  imperfect¬ 
ly  nourished  tissue  is  built  up  in  the  lungs, 
forming  a  suitable  soil  for  the  germs  of  that 
deadly  disease.  One-seventh  of  all  the 
deaths  each  year  are  due  to  consumption. 
This  fearful  death  rate  could  be  easily 
avoided  if  the  proper  remedy  was  re¬ 


adied  to. 

A  sure  preventive  and  cure  of  consump¬ 
tion  is  found  in  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.  It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all 
cases.  It  corrects  all  disorders  of  digestion, 
invigorates  the  liver,  and  makes  the  blood 
pure  and  plentiful.  It  is  the  great  blood- 
ixaker,  flesh-builder,  and  nerve  invigorator. 
It  gets  into  the  blood  and  acts  directly  upon 
the  lungs,  building  up  healthy  tissue  and 
driving  out  all  impurities  and  disease  germs. 
Thousands  have  testified  to  its  wonderful 
merits.  Druggists  sell  it 


“I  feel  that  I  must  write  you  telling  you  of  the 
great  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  your 
‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  ”  writes  Miss  Laura 
Piersel,  of  East  Bethlehem,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
“  Last  summer  my  friends  thought  I  was  surely 
going  into  consumption,  and  having  tried  doc¬ 
tors  before  with  no  satisfactory  results  and  hear¬ 
ing  your  medicine  so  highly  spoken  of,  I  took 
one  bottle.  My  cough  left  me  altogether  with 
all  the  distressing  symptoms,  and  in  fact  the 
cure  seemed  almost  miraculous  to  all  who  saw 
me.  I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  medi¬ 
cine,  and  have  done  much  to  induce  others  to 
Me  it.” 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Save  Money  !  We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  ! 

Why  not  economize  ?  You  save  *10  to  *12  on  every  ton  of  Fertilizer  you  buy  from  us. 

Pure  Haw  Bone  Meal . « 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fert. . .  S3 


Per  ton 

Ammonia,  4  to  5  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  22  to  25  p.c . *22 

Ammonia,  2  to  3  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  8  to  10  p.c.  Potash,  1)4  to  2)4  p.c.  16 

Ammonia,  2)4  to  3!^  p.c.Phos. Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash.  3  to  4  p.c.  20 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  3H£  to  414  P-C.  22 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  p.c.  Phos.Acid,  10  to  12  p.c.  Potash,  5  to  0  p.c.  25 

Ammonia.  414  to  b!4  p.c.Phos.  Acid,  13  to  15  p.c .  18 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  ROOK  WRITE 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO..  P.  0.  Box  1017  708  Bingham  Street.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer 
Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer..; 
Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer — y 
Bone  and  Meat  Fertilizer . < 


RAISE  ALL 

THE  WHEAT 

YOU  CAN. 

You  can  get  more  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
better  wheat  and  a  sure  catch  of  grass 
by  the  use  of  our  fertilizers 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Good  Quality,  Perfect  Condition, 
Scientific  Combination, 

And  reasonable  prices  have  kept  these  fer¬ 
tilizers,  as  now,  in  the  front  rank 
for  the  past  25  years. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Fertilizers, 
CLEVELAND,  O.  Oflice,  130  Summit  St. 


|  |LJ|  ^"—Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  iin- 
I  Ivl  CL  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Kock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  95l£  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
*150  per  ton.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  In 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  KOCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO..  McAfee  Valley.  N.  J. 


DON’T  HAVE  A  LAWSUIT 

with  your  neighbor  because  his  stock  breaks  In  , 
J  and  destroys  your  crops,  it  is  better  and  cheaper  , 
2  to  fence  with  the  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence,  j 
^  Where  it  is  used  there  can  be  no  such  trouble. 

2  Why  f  Because  it  keeps  stock  in  or  out.  25  to  58  in.  | 
j  high.  Strong,  durable,  perfect.  Can’t  hurt  stock — 

J  it’s  smooth.  Send  for  free  book  on  fence  building.  ^ 

4  Keystone  Woven  wire  fence  Co.,  • 

I*  No.  19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  III.  • 

«**•*•*«*••*•*  «•  MM  ••  •  M»  •  •  • 


. 
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SEE  OUR  FENCE  AT  THE  FAIRS. 


Our  exhibit  of  native  wild  animals  will  be 
found  at  nearly  all  State  Fairs  and  will  well 
repay  a  call.  Don’t  fail  to  bring  the  children. 
What  they  learn  about  Nature  and  Page 
Fence  will  prove  of  value  in  years  to  come. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 
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DAftis  ^portable  CORN  CRIBS. 


Two  styles 
Four  sizes  each,  \ 
Adam’s  No.  1  Crib, , 
The  best  made.  ' 
Adam’s  No,  2  Crib  1 
for  One  Cent  per  ( 
bushel.  Ask  your  { 
dealer  for  them  or  , 
write 

W.  J.  ADAM,  \ 
Cheap  and  Convenient.  Joliet,  ills. 


YOUR  FEED 

with  the  W  O  LV  E  R I N  E  cutter. 
Has  knives  with  4  cutting  edges; 
it’sagreatimprovement.We 
can  alsoattach  our  new  shredder 
head  to  our  cutters,  making  two 
greatly  improv’d  machines 
in  one.  44  styles  and  sizes.  Hand 
power  cuts 2)4  tons  an  hr.  Price 
$2.50  and  up ;  largest  cuts  ton  in 
5  min.  Our  swivel  carrier  can  be  changed  from  1  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  while  in  operation.  Price  reduced  on 
every  outfit.  Corn  Shellers,  all  sizes  foralluses; 
best  hand  shellei  made,  $|.  Grinding  Mills, « 
styles  and  sizes,  largest  and  best  variety  on  earth,  all 
improved.  Powers*  all  kinds;  9  sizes  Tread  &  Sweep 
h.ps.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  best  feed  cutter, 
corn  shelter,  grinding  mill  or  power  on  earth, 
because  our  line  represents  over  36  years  experience. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66c&icalc&T<Ju.?t- 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

4:80  acres  best  farm  in  Missouri,  in  whole  or  In 
part  All  on  Grand  Kiver  bottom,  one-half  mile  from 
rtica,  ana  five  miles  from  Chiliicothe  Good  build¬ 
ings;  200  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  pasture,  timber 
and  river  front  Over  1.300  young  bearing  fruit  trees. 
Three  trunk  railroads  within  three  miles.  Must  be 
sold  in  30  days.  „ 

JAY  E.  ADAMS,  Owner,  CH1LLICOTHE,  MO. 


FRUIT  GROWER. 

Grower  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Grapes, 
Quinces,  Apples,  etc.  A.  J.  BALCOM,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE, 

noted  for  its  productiveness  in  grain  and  straw 
Grown  from  .Seed  awarded  us  First  Frizes  at 
New  York  Htate  Fair  1805  and  1 S1KJ ;  American  Insti¬ 
tute  Fair,  189«:  St.  Louis,  Mo..  1896.  Price,  *1  per  bu. 

Address  K.  L.  CLARKSON'.  Tivoli.  N.  V. 
Refer  by  permission  to  Tne  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair.  1896. 

Address  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.  V. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Another  Chance  for  a  Watch. 

Here  is  the  best  bargain  we  have  yet 
offered  in  a  low-priced  man’s  watch.  It 
has  seven  jeweled  movements,  straight 
line  lever  escapement,  cut  compensated 
balance,  safety  pinion.  Plates  damas¬ 
keened  in  nickel.  White  hard  enamel 
dial  with  depressed  seconds  and  black 
marginal  figures.  The  case  is  dust- 
proof  polished  silverode  (that  looks  like 
silver  and  wears  better).  Has  10  k.  gold- 
filled  crown.  We  have  secured  a  special 


price  on  a  lot  of  these  watches.  The 
jobber's  price  is  $3  50.  He  sells  to  re¬ 
tailer,  and  you  pay  $5  00  for  them  at  the 
jewelry  store  You  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $3  50,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  watch  by  return  mail,  and 
the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub 
scriber  so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you 
only  $2  50.  We  guarantee  this  watch  to 
keep  good  time,  and  return  the  money, 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  but  you  will  be 
We  want  the  new  subscriptions,  and  if 
you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
it.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

EVANGELINE  FREE. 

Did  you  ever  read  that  pathetic  story  of  the 
Arcadian  farmers  as  told  by  Longfellow  in  that 
famous  poem,  Evangeline  ?  If  not,  you  have  a 
rare  treat  Id  store  for  yourself.  The  story  of 
Evangeline,  the  farmer’s  daughter,  betrothed  to 
Basil,  the  blacksmith’s  son,  separated  on  their 
native  shore  while  being  driven  into  exile  by 
order  of  the  English  king,  and  wandering  sepa¬ 
rately  in  search  of  each  other  through  American 
forests,  to  meet  again  only  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  is  a  tale  of  pathetic  and  touching  devotion 
that  delights  and  fascinates  every  one  who  reads 
it.  We  have  secured  a  handsomely  bound  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  this  book,  that  we  are  going  to 
give  to  every  one  who  sends  us  one  new  yearly 
subscription.  Send  $1  with  name  and  address  of 
new  subscriber,  and  we  will  send  you  this  hand¬ 
some  book  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

The  Rural  New-Ytobkeb,  New  York. 
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NEXT  WEEK! 

We  shall  print  an  illustrated  article  on 

Celery  in  a  Village  Lot, 

giving  a  new  method  of  growing  this 
plant. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle. 


There  will  be  two  illustrations  of  this 
singularly  and  beautifully  marked 
breed  of  cattle. 

The  New  Black  Man 


Part  IV.  will  describe  some  of  the 
agricultural  needs  of  the  South. 

There  will  also  be  a  somewhat  be¬ 
lated  article  on 

Simple  Cold  Storage, 

and  a  valuable  symposium  on 

Brooding  Young  Chickens. 


FRUIT  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

SOME  PROMISING  NEW  VARIETIES. 

The  show  of  apples  was  very  fine  considering 
the  very  early  date  of  the  fair,  all  winter  apples 
being  so  green  that  one  could  hardly  identify 
them.  The  Western  New  York  and  Central  New 
York  Horticultural  Societies  competed  for  the 
best  exhibit  made  by  any  horticultural  society. 
The  Western  New  York  Society  had  a  larger  dis¬ 
play  of  plums,  and  their  apples  were  smoother 
and  showed  the  effects  of  spraying.  They  were 
awarded  the  first  premium.  The  Eastern  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  was  not  represented 
by  an  exhibit,  although  that  section  of  the  State 
was  well  represented  by  individual  exhibitors. 
The  finest  apples  shown  came  from  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  and  all  the  first  premiums  on  ama¬ 
teur  collections  of  apples  went  to  Hudson  River 
growers.  Mr.  Lent,  of  Dutchess  County,  took  first 
premium  on  the  largest  and  best  collection,  and 
also  on  collection  of  10.  Mr.  Edward  Van  Alstyne, 
of  Kinderhook,  took  first  on  collection  of  20  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples.  Hudson  River  apples,  when  in 
competition,  almost  invariably  took  a  premium, 
and  several  times  first,  second,  and  third.  A  few 
varieties  of  apples  were  favorably  spoken  of  by 
most  of  the  exhibitors.  Yellow  Transparent  was 
recommended  as  one  of  the  best  early  sour  apples 
for  market  and  home  use;  it  must  be  handled 
carefully,  and  when  so  handled,  briDgs  large 
prices.  There  is  a  good  export  demand  for  a  red 
fall  apple  that  could  be  shipped  before  Kings, 
and  stand  up  well;  I  think  that  Detroit  Red  and 
Wolf  River  would  prove  excellent  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  would,  also,  sell  well  in  our  home  mar¬ 
ket.  Both  are  good  croppers.  Fall  Pippin  is, 
also,  one  of  our  best  green  apples  for  both  home 
and  export  trade;  it  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
sells  for  top  market  prices,  but  is  susceptible  to 
scab  and  must  be  sprayed  at  east  twice.  Hol¬ 
land  Pippin  ripens  a  little  earlier  than  the  above, 
and  yields  large  annual  crops.  The  fruit  is 
large,  green  with  a  slight  blush  on  the  sunny 
side,  very  acid  but  excellent  for  pies  and  stewing; 
a  good  seller.  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favor  again,  and  is  being  exten¬ 
sively  planted  in  western  New  York. 

The  show  of  pears  was  excellent;  Ellwauger 
&  Barry  led  with  a  very  large  collection  of  varie¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Heddon  took  the  first  premium  on  the 
largest  and  best  collection  of  pears  in  the  ama¬ 
teur  list.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Rochester,  was  a  close 
second;  his  collection  was  not  so  large  in  num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  bu',  was  unequaled  in  size  of  j fruit 
and  smoothness.  The  pears  that  seem  to  be 
generally  recommended  are,  for  early,  Beurre 
Giffard,  Doyenne  d’EtS,  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  and 
Clapp;  Bartlett  for  medium,  Seckel  for  fall,  Fred 
Clapp  for  early  winter,  and  Winter  Nelis  for 
winter.  Manning’s  Elizabeth  is  a  little  larger 
than  Seckel,  golden  yellow  with  russet  dots,  and 
a  bright  red  cheek ;  it  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
should  sell  well  as  a  dessert  fruit.  Two  features 
of  the  fruit  exhibit  were  the  Dykeman  cherry  and 
President  Wilder  currant.  The  cherries  were 
picked  the  week  before  the  fair,  and  put  in  cold 
storage  until  the  opening  of  the  fair.  Two  plates 
came  from  Michigan,  and  one  was  picked  in 
Geneva,  on  the  grounds  of  S.  D.  Willard,  the  ex 
hibitor.  The  cherries  stood  up  well  during  the 
fair,  and,  I  think,  will  prove  excellent  shippers. 
They  are  sweet  and  of  a  rich  flavor,  different 
from  the  other  sweet  cherries.  The  President 
Wilder  currant  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wil- 
ard,  and  awarded  a  first  premium  as  the  best 
eedling  currant.  It  is  rich,  subacid,  hanging  on 
he  stems  very  long  after  itLis  ripe.  The  currants 
were  exhibited  on  branches  cut  from  the  bushes; 
individual  clusters  measured  six  inches  in  length, 
were  well  filled,  and  the  branches  were,  also, 
well  loaded.  _  b.  n  v.  b. 


Notes  prom  Berks  County,  Pa.— Hay  crop  very 
heavy  and  mostly  cured  in  good  condition. 
Wheat  and  rye  crop  very  good,  heavy  in  straw 
and  well  filled.  Oats  mostly  long  in  straw,  but 
rather  short  on  upland,  fairly  well  filled,  but  wet 
weather  interfered  with  harvesting  in  best  condi¬ 
tion;  some  badly  damaged  corn  looks  favorable 
for  a  very  heavy  crop.  Potatoes  will  not  be  more 
than  a  half  crop;  the  cold  wet  weather  of  spring 
proved  unfavorable— result,  not  a  two-thirds 
stand.  Then  dry  weather  coming  on  just  when  the 
tubers  were  forming,  cut  the  crop  short.  We 
shall  not  have  more  than  half  the  potatoes  in 
Berks  County  that>we  had  in  1896.  We  expect  to 


get  about  2,000  bushels,  but  had  the  weather  been 
good,  would  have  had  over  4,000. 

Our  young  orchard  of  20  acres  set  in  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  1895,  1896  and  1897,  has  made  a  grand 
growth ;  some  of  our  apple  trees  have  already 
this  season  fine  specimens  of  fruit  on.  The 
peaches  set  in  the  spring  of  1895  and  1896  are  well 
laden  with  fruit,  and  some  of  the  Japan  plums 
set  the  spring  of  1896  are  fruiting.  Of  the  latter, 
we  have  Abundance,  Burbank,  Satsuma,  Willard, 
Ogon,  Normand,  Bailey,  Chabot,  Wickson,  Red 
June,  Red  Nagate,  Hale,  Mikado,  White  Kelsey 
and  Cherry.  Of  apples,  we  have  avoided  planting 
any  York  State  fruit,  and  have  planted  entirely 
such  varieties  as  will  prove  late  winter  fruit  in 
our  latitude.  We  still  fully  expect  to  make  our 
prediction  hold  true  to  have  our  apple  trees  in 
good  bearing  in  six  years  from  planting. 

We  are,  this  year,  trying  the  cow  pea,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  be  a  grand  success.  At  present, 
we  have  a  fine  stand,  completely  covering  the 
ground  and  about  15  inches  high,  but  not  yet  in 
bloom.  I  believe  that  it  will  supersede  Crimson 
clover  in  the  north.  dr.  j.  h.  funk. 


MARKETS. 


Saturday.  September  4,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PBA8. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 1  46®  — 

Medium,  choice . 1  25@  — 

Pea,  choice  . l  20@  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  0n@l  16 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  45@l  60 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  20@2  25 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  70@2  10 

Black  Turtle  soup . l  90®  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  30@1  36 

Lima,  Cal.,  160  lbs) . 1  50@1  55 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bbls.,  per  bushel . .  .87)$®  90 
Bags,  per  bushel . 82%®  — 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extra*,  per  lb  ., 

We»tern,  first* . 

Western,  seoonds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  f anoy  . . 

First* . . . 

Seoonds  . . . 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  first* . 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  extras 

First*  . 

Seoonds . 

Western  factory,  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seoonds . . . 

Thirds . 

CHHE8E- NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 


,.18  0— 
..16  017 
..14  015 
..12  013 
,.18  0- 
.12  @17 
.16  @16% 
.13  @14% 
.11  @12 
.16  @— 
.U%@14% 
.12  @13 
.11  @12 
.10  @10% 
.11%  812 
.11  @11% 
.10  @10% 
.809 

.  9%@- 
.8  @3% 
.  6  @  6% 
.  3%@  4* 
.203 


■GG8. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  dot  18@  — 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  17  @  — 


Western,  choice .  .  16  @  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 3  00  @4  CO 

Western  dirties,  Jd  doz  case . 2  00  @3  00 

Western  checks,  oer  30-doz  case . 2  10  @2  40 


Refrigerator,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz _  13  @  14% 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb . 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb . 

Common,  per  lb . 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy  ..." 
Southern,  sundried.  common  to  choice 

8tate.  sundried.  quarters . 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb . . 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . " 

Sundried,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries.  1896,  per  lb  . 

Plums.  Southern  Damson.  1895.  per  lb _ _ 

FRUITS— GREEN 


6?4@  7 
6-*@  — 
o$4@  6 
4  @  5 
@- 
@- 

3  @  3% 
1%@  1% 

,  2  @  2% 
.—  @- 
10  @11 

4  @  4% 
11%@12 
10  @11 

6  @  7 
—  @- 


Apples,  D’hess  of  O'b.Y-g,  hd-pkd,  d.  h..  bbl.2  C0@2  60 

Gravonsieln,  perbbl . a  n<J@2  to 

Blush,  per  bbl. . . .  00@2  50 

C)d  ing,  nand-oicked.  per  bol . 1  75®$  25 

20-oz  Pippin,  hind-picked,  per  bbl . 1  7p@2  25 

Hxliand  Pippin,  per  d.  h  bol  . 1  50@2  00 

Fa'l  Pippin,  hand-picked,  perbbl . 1  50@2  00 

Common, uper  bbl . .  00@1  60 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Dal.,  .per  crate .  40  ai  25 

Md  and  Dal.,  per  carrier .  75®!  to 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  30@  90 

Jersey,  per  basket .  20@  90 

Pears,  Ba  tlett,  choice,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Bartlett,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  7b 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  Up-River,  per  bbl _ 1  25@2  00 

Cooking  varieties.  ,er  bbl .  75@i  50 

Grapes,  Up-  aiver,  Niagara,  per  case .  5U«»  7j 

Up-River,  ham  Jon,  per  carrier  .  20®  40 

Up-River,  Moore’s  Early,  per  carrier...  60®  6) 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  case .  7a@l  00 


Plums,  table  sorts,  per  10-lb  basket .  18@  20 

Green,  per  '0-  b  basket  .  15®  20 

Watermelons  Usual  qualities,  per  100 . 4  00018  10 

Muskmelons  Hacienuack.  perbbl  . 1  00@l  60 

8outh  Jersey  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl  .  50@1  CO 

Monmou'h  County,  Nutmeg,  perbbl.  ...  60@l  00 
Mon.  Co.  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bol .  75@1  75 


String  beans,  L.  1.,  wax,  per  bag .  40®  50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey.  Acme,  per  box .  4<i@  60 

Jersey,  per  box  .  2C@  30 

Turnips.  Russian,  per  bbl .  50®  76 

White,  per  LOO . 1  50@2  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM 


GRA88  SEED. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs . e  50@  9  00 

Tlmothv .  2  85®  4  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 65  @70 

No.  2 . 65  @60 

NO.  3 . 62  @55 

Shipping . .  @55 

Clover,  mixed . 66  @60 

Clover . . . 50  @65 

8alt . 40  @45 

8traw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 50  @60 

No.  2 . —  @_ 

8hort  rye . 35  @45 

Tangled  rye  . 30  @40 

Oat . 30  @36 

Wheat . 30  @35 


HONEY. 


8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12%@13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @6% 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @55 

HOPS. 


N.  Y.  8tate,  crop  of  1896,  choloe . 

Medium  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . , 

German,  1896  . 

MEATB— DRESSED. 

Veal*,  country  droned,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  . . 

126  Ibsand  up,  per  lb . 

9%@  10 

7  0  9 

6  0  7 

6  0  7 

7  0  7% 

6  @  6% 
4%@  6% 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

394®  4 

2J4@  3 

3  @  3% 

2%@  — 
6%@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  .. 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

J  srsey,  per  bbl  . 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 

POULTRY— LITE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  local,  per  ralr . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


10  @  11 
9%@  - 
9%®  - 
9%@  - 
5%@  - 
9  @  10 
50  @  70 
50  @  60 
40  @  60 
1  25  @1  37 
1  00  @1  25 
90  @1  00 
20  @  — 
10  @  15 


Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  11  @  14 

Phlla.,  3%  Ibsand  over  to  pair,  per  lb  15  @  16 

Western,  per  lb  .  9  @  i2% 

Fowls.  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10%  ®  — 

Western,  prime,  uer  lb .  9  @  10% 

Western,  scalded .  10  @  — 

Old  oooks.  per  lb .  &  @  6 

Ducks  Eaxtern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  tiu 

Geese,  Eastern  .  i4  @  _ 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dot . 1  60  @1  75 

Mixed  lots,  per  dot . 1  12  @1  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dot .  75  @1  00 

VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  local,  per  100  bunches . 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100.. 

Ca-rots,  Real,  per  lOu . . 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  dot . 

Small  to  medium,  per  doz . 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  1OO . 

Cuoumoers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Long  Island,  per  100 . 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  LOCO  . 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box  . 

Jersey,  per  basket .  , 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  uoz . 

Docal,  per  bbl . 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag . 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag . 

Onions.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Coanty  Red,  per  bag  .. 
Orange  County  Yellow,  per  bbl. 
Orange  County  White,  per  bol.. 

Jersey  White,  per  bbl . 

Ea-t-rn  whits,  per  bol . 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 

Peas,  per  bag  ....  . 

Peppers.  Jersey,  per  bushel  crate  . 

Splnaoh.  Norfolk  per  bbl . 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate...... 

White,  per  barrel . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Yeliow  crook,  per  bbl . 


.1  00@  — 

•  2  00@3  00 

.1  00®  — 
.  -@  - 
.  30@  35 
.  10®  25 

.  75@1  25 
.  2t@  60 
.  5('@1  25 

•  50@1  00 

.1  00@2  50 
.  75@1  00 

•  40@  60 
.  60@  60 
.  300  40 
.  -@  — 

,  75@l  00 
1  00@1  60 
.1  60  ®2  00 
.1  2502  CO 
.1  26@L  7o 

1  50@2  00 

2  5003  00 
,3  C0@  — 
,1  00®  — 
1  50@2  00 

20  @  25 
-@  - 
-@  - 
75@1  25 
1  00@1  2x 
1  00@1  *6 
60®  7b 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22.462  cans  of  milk, 
123  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  568  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.12  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


Laurels 

1897  Columbias  and  Hart- 
s— credit  that  every  bicycle 
r  can  appreciate. 


not  seen  a 
single  spoke  in  any  1897  Col= 
umbia  or  Hartford  bicycle 
broken  through  defect.  *  *  * 

THERE’S  PROOF  OF  QUALITY 
AND  STRENGTH  FOR  YOU  !  « 

1897  Columbia  Bicycles 

$7C  TO  ALL 
!  >J  ALIKE. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

1897  Hartfords  ....  $50 
Hartford  Pattern  2,  Women’s  45 
Hartford  Pattern  I,  Men’s  ,  40 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented  in  your 
vicinity,  let  us  know. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREE’l ,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Ship,  ing  Cards  ana  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

|  Mxxsh  rooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

I  Live  Quail. 

Established  1876. 

UbUi  r ■  nnmmunu  or  uu** 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese 
i  oultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Frwits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  I3ttle  12th  St.,  New  York* 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


Wo  receive  and  sell.  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports.  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


!87l  BRADLEY  REDFIELD,  1897 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchant, 

No.  141  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Twenty-seven  years’  practical  experience  enable 
me  to  wax-rant  first-class  service  in  selling 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Produce. 

Send  for  our  Special  Market  Review. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  ALL  AROUND  WOVEN  WIRE  FARM  FENCE. 


in  JS  ».£n£C,TY  “  ■°  *°  ,be  8I>rl"S  «“  “OP-KNOTS,  ,h„  several  can  climb  over  1.  withe.  ge«U„g  ,,  ont  o ,  Jape  o  “inrS 

tSSf.“lnn'Y  VIS,BLE  “d  A“  J°,NTS  NON-SUPPING.  It  1.  HOG-TIGHT  and  BULL  STRONG,  will  tarn  all 

PA^iVLOO^KNOT^ft^acb  footCof  Tb^fence!11^111^  AU  the  £°od  Polnts  of  other  fences  are  embraced  in  this,  and  to  them  we  have  added  our 
everythTD°gU  WANT  rHE  VERY  BEST  FENCE  AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICE,  WRITE  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  which  fully  explains 

Where  we  have  no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  an  INTRODUCTORY  order 
Reliable  and  energetic  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township.  Correspondence  solicited. 

PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Limited,  Pittsbursr, Pa 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Weak  Ankle  in  a  Colt. 

C.  F.  L.,  Lyons ,  N.  Y.—A  colt  foaled  July  6,  has 
a  weak  ankle,  right  forward  leg.  It  turns  to  the 
front,  and  the  colt  almost  waiks  on  it.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  for  it?  I  arranged  a  boot  with  an 
iron  stay,  that  covers  his  leg  to  the  knee  ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  improve.  So  far,  I  have  applied 
witch  hazel. 

Continue  the  use  of  the  boot  and  stay. 

If  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  stay  to 
chafe  the  leg,  apply  a  cotton  bandage  to 
the  leg  before  binding  the  stay  on.  Re¬ 
move  the  stay  daily  and  bathe  the  leg 
with  soap  liniment,  after  which  irub 
actively  with  the  hands  for  several 
minutes.  If  the  colt  is  otherwise  strong, 
it  should  recover  from  this  weakness 
after  a  few  weeks.  But  it  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  joint  be  supported  until 
able  to  bear  the  weight  without  support. 

A  Lame  Horse. 

O.  M.  YV.,  Elsinore,  Val.-bly  horse  has  been 
lame  two  months.  After  being  worked  or  driven, 
it  is  lame  in  the  left  fore  leg.  There  is  a  sore 
spot  about  two  inches  back  of  the  shoulder  blade, 
and  two  inches  below  the  top  of  the  spinal 
column.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  what  can  be 
done  for  it?  The  horse  is  in  good  flesh,  and  has 
not  been  hurt  in  any  way  known  to  me. 

I  am  unable  to  locate  the  seat  of  lame¬ 
ness  from  your  description.  You  should 
have  described  in  full  any  peculiarities 
in  the  gait,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the 
lame  leg  when  the  horse  is  at  rest ;  also 
the  location  of  any  enlargement  or  ten¬ 
derness  about  the  leg.  The  sore  on  the 
withers,  evidently,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lameness  as  is  implied  in  the 
letter.  If  the  skin  is  unbroken,  paint 
once  a  week  with  the  compound  tincture 
of  iodine  ;  but  if  a  running  sore,  sponge 
off  daily,  after  which  dust  with  iodoform. 

A  Case  of  Swine  Plague. 

,/.  11.  E.,  UapUola,  Mo.— One  of  my  hogs  is  sick. 
It  refuses  to  eat,  is  very  weak  in  its  legs,  has 
difficulty  in  breathing,  with  a  white  substance 
running  from  the  nose;  the  eyes  get  stuck  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  think  it  is  going  blind.  Many  are 
dying  through  this  section,  of  the  same  disease. 
What  is  the  trouble  and  the  remedy  ? 

The  symptoms  indicate  a  case  of 
swine  plague.  The  hog  should  be  at 
once  removed  from  the  herd,  and  any 
others  taken  sick  should,  likewise,  be 
immediately  isolated.  If  possible  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  best  to  remove  the 
healthy  hogs  to  new  quarters.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  usually  unsatisfactory.  Beyond 
a  light,  laxative  diet,  and  dry,  comfort¬ 
able  quarters,  there  is  very  little  that 
you  can  do  for  the  animal,  unless  it 
were  personally  treated  according  to  the 
symptoms  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

THE  EARLY-LAYING  PULLET. 

WHEN  SHOULD  SHE  BEGIN  BUSINESS  ? 

Will  It  Pay  to  Force  Her  ? 

At  what  age  do  you  generally  start  your  pul¬ 
lets  into  laying  ?  Is  there  very  much  difference 
between  breeds  in  this  matter,  and  do  you  find 
that  the  Leghorns  and  Minorcas  are  very  much 
ahead  of  Brahmas  or  Plymouth  Rocks  of  the 
same  age  ?  With  pullets  hatched  in  Mav,  what 
treatment,  feed  and  care  would  you  consider 
best  from  now  on  for  puslilngthem  into  laying  at 
the  earliest  possible  period  ?  Do  you  think  that 
a  pullet  will  be  injured  by  forcing  her  to  begin 
laying  too  early  in  the  fall  ? 

Do  Not  Feed  Too  Much. 

I  have  had  pullets  laying  at  four 
months,  but  these  are  only  exceptional 
cases  ;  it  will  generally  be  five,  and  often 
six  months  before  they  will  begin  to 
lay.  The  Leghorn  will  come  to  maturity 
a  little  earlier  than  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  next  come  Brahmas  ;  the  last  being 
larger,  it  takes  longer  for  them  to  come 
to  maturity.  For  chicks  hatched  in  May, 
if  they  have  had  a  good  start,  one  can 
give  some  good  meat  scrap  to  hurry  them 
along  ;  but  I  would  not  feed  too  heavily. 
A  too  concentrated  ration  acts  on  chick¬ 
ens  the  same  as  it  does  on  human  beings, 
it  gets  the  digestive  organs  out  of  order 
and  weakened,  and  puts  them  back 
rather  than  forces  them  along.  As  to 
these  patent  egg  foods  for  making  hens 
lay,  I  have  very  little  faith  in  them.  I 
have  tried  a  good  many  kinds,  and  do 


not  think  that  I  ever  got  enough  more 
eggs  to  pay.  I  do  not  think  a  hen’s  in¬ 
testines  were  ever  intended  for  a  medi¬ 
cine  chest.  I  would  feed  for  morning, 
a  mash  composed  of  corn  and  oats 
ground  together  two-thirds,  and  one- 
third  brown  middlings.  Add  about  one 
ounce  to  every  six  hens  of  ground  meat, 
and  a  little  salt  added  ;  feed  this  every 
morning.  At  noon,  a  little  millet  seed 
is  good,  and  at  night,  I  like  dry  grain — 
wheat,  buckwheat,  corn,  and  a  few  oats 
now  and  then.  I  think  wheat  the  best 
for  a  steady  ration,  but  a  change  is  good. 
Illinois.  J.  H.  SEELY. 

Minorcas  and  Leghorns  Earliest. 

I  have  had  pullets  lay  at  about  three 
months  old,  that  had  been  forced  as  broil¬ 
ers,  and  had  never  been  out  of  the  brood¬ 
ing  house  and  runs,  which  are  5x12  feet. 
My  breeding  pullets  usually  begin  laying 
at  about  five  months  old  ;  the  Minorcas 
usually  begin  a  little  younger.  There 
is  no  great  difference  as  to  early  laying, 
between  the  Minorcas  and  Leghorns, 
and  the  P.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  but 
the  Asiatic  breeds  are  usually  a  month 
or  so  later.  From  now  on,  I  would  give 
May-hatched  pullets  all  the  range  possi¬ 
ble,  and  feed  on  wheat,  oats  and  corn, 
twice  daily,  and  give  them  all  the  ground 
meat,  or  green  cut  bone,  they  would  eat 
about  three  times  each  week.  I  would 
feed  all  food  dry.  With  this  treatment, 
they  should  be  laying  well  before  cold 
weather,  and  would  not  be  injured  in  the 
least  for  future  laying. 

New  Jersey.  j.  e.  stevenson. 

•'  The  Law  of  Compensations.” 

Whether  a  pullet  will  be  injured  by 
forcing  her  to  lay  at  an  unwonted  age, 
should  depend  upon  two  conditions,  viz., 
the  means  employed  to  do  the  forcing, 
and  the  sense  in  which  the  term  injure 
is  understood.  The  law  of  compensa¬ 
tions  applies  wherever  any  departure  is 
made  from  the  fixed  or  normal  type. 
Early  maturity  checks  the  bodily  growth, 
and  conversely,  whatever  checks  growth 
without  a  corresponding  loss  of  vigor, 
tends  to  precocity.  To  force  by  means 
of  healthy  nutrition,  should  not  injure 
for  future  usefulness  in  egg  production. 
To  feed  heavily  with  condiments  in  order 
to  hasten  development,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  shorten  the  layer’s  career.  An 
imoortant  consideration  is  whether  the 
flock  under  treatment  is  to  be  used  sub¬ 
sequently  for  breeding.  If  the  stock  is 
of  desired  type,  as  is  presupposed  with 
fancy  or  purebred  fowls,  to  hasten  ma¬ 
turity  is  to  cause  a  departure  from  the 
breed  requirements  as  to  size,  shape,  or 
color  points,  one  or  all. 

The  mo3t  typical  specimens  are  those 
produced  in  middle  spring  or  at  the 
natural  breeding  season.  An  unnatural 
temperature,  whether  of  cold  or  heat, 
checks  the  growth.  The  winter  chick 
gets  dwarfed  by  the  cold,  and  frequently 
lays  at  a  younger  age  than  the  spring- 
hatched.  The  fall  chick  likewise  is  met 
by  unfavorable  cool  weather,  and  often 
lays  when  quite  young,  if  proper  con¬ 
ditions  are  met  when  sent  to  winter 
quarters.  I  would  not  expect  success¬ 
fully  to  reproduce  typical  characteris¬ 
tics  from  these  unseasonably  hatched 
pullets ;  but  they  often  prove  prolific 
layers.  Again,  the  summer  chicks  may 
fail  to  acquire  a  satisfactory  growth,  the 
result  of  heat  or  depressing  conditions 
of  some  sort,  often  traceable  to  the  tired 
feeling  that  comes  over  the  hens,  as  the 
spring  advances,  the  natural  outcome  of 
long-continued  egg-production. 

As  my  poultry  keeping  combines  eggs 
for  food  purposes  at  most  seasons  and 
the  cultivation  of  fancy  points  as  well,  I 
do  no  forcing  for  precocious  develop¬ 
ment.  The  earliest  hatched  Mediterra¬ 
neans  will,  generally,  start  in  to  lay 
during  autumn  ;  however,  much  depends 
upon  sun  and  shelter  during  inclement 
weather.  A  good  long  Indian  summer 
means  much  for  the  pullets,  and  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  roost  in  trees 
during  autumn  rains. 

The  principle  of  compensations  steps 


in  as  to  the  difference  between  the  egg- 
type  and  flesh-type  breeds.  The  latter 
have  the  better  makeup  to  withstand  the 
winter’s  cold,  while  the  former  have  the 
advantage  of  greater  tendency  toward 
eggs.  The  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  which 
has  matured  in  time  for  autumn  laying, 
is  quite  prone  to  moult  like  an  old  hen, 
after  a  short  season  of  eggs.  I  am  not 
troubled  by  having  my  stock  act  in  this 
manner.  f.  w.  proctor. 

Massachusetts. 

Hold  the  Breeders  Back. 

To  get  pullets  laying  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  would  give  good  care.  I  feed  in 
the  morning  to  my  chickens,  stale  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  then  mixed  with  bran, 
shorts  and  corn  meal,  with  a  ration  of 
Bradley’s  meat  meal  with  it.  I  give  them 
yards  with  plenty  of  grass,  or  let  them 
have  their  liberty.  I  feed  at  evening  all 
the  corn  they  will  eat  clean.  I  have 
some  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  hatched  the 
very  last  of  March,  that  are  now  laying, 
but  no  others  of  the  same  age  are  laying 
yet.  As  to  breeds,  I  think  the  Leghorns 
will  commence  laying  at  an  earlier  age 
than  most  other  breeds,  although  I  have 
had  Plymouth  Rocks  lay  before  they  were 
five  months  old  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  would 
prefer  them  to  be  six  months  old  before 
beginning  to  lay,  especially  my  breeders, 
as  very  early  laying  retards  growth, 
especially  of  the  large  breeds.  I  do  not 
think  that  pullets  would  be  injured  by 
forcing  them  to  early  laying,  excepting 
that  it  would  reduce  the  size  of  the 
birds,  also  the  eggs  wonld  be  a  little 
smaller  in  consequence.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  I  prefer  my  breeding  birds 
to  get  pretty  well  developed  before  be¬ 
ginning  to  lay.  Sometimes  I  change 
their  quarters  to  keep  them  back  until 
they  are  of  a  suitable  size. 

New  Jersey.  d.  a.  mount. 

Let  the  Hens  Make  Growth. 

We  expect  to  have  Leghorn  pullets 
begin  laying  when  about  six  months  old, 
and  those  of  the  larger  breeds  when 
about  eight  months  old.  For  a  strain 
running  up  to  the  standard  in  weight,  I 
should  not  expect  them  to  lay  much 
younger.  I  cannot  say  just  what  the 
relative  productiveness  and  profit  are 
from  fowls  commencing  to  lay  younger, 
but  my  personal  preference  is  not  in 
favor  of  Leghorn  pullets  that  begin  to 
lay  earlier  than  five  months  of  age.  I 
think  that  the  eggs  are  likely  to  be 
fewer  in  number,  as  well  as  smaller, 
from  the  under-sized  birds.  Of  course, 
rapid  development  and  early  maturity 
are  very  important  things  to  secure,  but 
I  should  not  prize  a  pronounced  gain  in 
this  direction  at  the  expenseoof  under¬ 
sized  stock  and  small  eggs  so  much  as  a 
very  moderate  improvement  in  the  nor- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS  catalog  of  Feed 

Mills,  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters.  Silo  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha''1  and  “  Baby”  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


A  Profitable  Cream  Separator. 

Money  put  into  a  Sifety  Hand  Cream 
Separator  will  make 
about  100  per  cent 
every  six  months, 
while  money  invested 
on  mortgages  yields 
but  six  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  dairyman  will 
draw  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions  from  this.  A 
Separator  may  be  run 
profitably  for  as  few  as  five  cows.  Any 
one  can  operate  it. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


It,” 

KNEEL  AN1)  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO. 

35  K  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle 

No  rusty  metal  covers  or 
twisted  wire  fasteners,  less 
breakage,  and  can  be  washed 
absolutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other  milk  bot¬ 
tle,  avoiding  tainted  or  sour 
milk.  It  is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk  bottle 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  any 
market. 


For  Circulars  and  Price  Lists, 
send  your  address  to 

Thatcher  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Potsdam ,  N.  Y. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodohucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphlde  Did  It. 

“I  treated  600  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kesuch. 
Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 

save  you  money. 

,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Dairy  and  Truck  Farm  for  Sale 

Containing  325  acres.  Well  adapted  to  dairying 
and  all  kinds  of  truck  farming.  Fine  for  straw¬ 
berries.  Will  sell  with  or  without  stock,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.  Price,  825  per  acre.  Best  varieties 
of  peaches,  apples,  plums,  grapes,  etc.,  for  family 
use.  Nicely  situated.  T.  B.  Parker,  Goldsboro, N.C 


interesting,  readable,  and  will 

EDWAfeD  R.  TAYLOR 


MR 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
CREAMERIES. 

Treatise  “Hood  Butter  A  How  to  Make 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN  ENSILAGE  OUTFIT 


for  the  LEAST  money  without  regard  to  QUALITY,  we  are  not  “in  it”.  But  if  you  want  a 


THOROUGHBRED  outfit,  at  a  reasonable  price,  guaranteed  in  every  respect  satisfactory 
buy  a  ROSS.  Our  1897  machines  are  without  an  equal  in  any  point  or  particular.  Strictly  up-to 

date.  Write  for  catalogue.  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Sprlngfl.ld,  Ohio. 
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LIVE  STOCK  /HATTERS . 

(CONWNUED.) 

mally  developed  birds.  I  do  not  think 
that  pullets  can  be  forced  too  rapidly  so 
far  as  a  continual  abundance  of  nutri¬ 
tious  vegetable  (grains  and  green  stuff) 
and  animal  food  is  concerned,  associated 
with  free  exercise  ;  but  very  high  feed¬ 
ing  in  hot  and  restricted  quarters  ap¬ 
pears  injurious.  I  suspect  that  excessive 
heat  in  incubators  and  brooders  is  often 
largely  responsible  for  premature  lay¬ 
ing.  For  the  May  pullets,  I  should  suggest 
giving  them  large  grass  runs  if  possible, 
and  separate  from  any  cockerels.  Feed 
liberally  of  ground  grain  foods  moistened 
with  water  or  sweet  skim-milk.  Feed 
corn  meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  linseed 
meal.  Feed  occasionally  some  unground 
grains — wheat,  cracked  corn,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  etc.  Feed  daily  with  a  mixed  grain, 
about  one-tenth  by  weight,  after  they 
are  accustomed  to  the  food,  of  fresh 
animal  meal.  Add  dried  blood  in  much 
smaller  proportion.  If  confined,  feed 
liberally  of  green  stuff.  Give  plenty  of 
grit  and  fresh  water.  If  fresh  bones 
can  be  readily  obtained,  feed  also  about 
twice  a  week  of  cut  bone.  If  plenty  of 
sweet  skim-milk  is  available,  feed  it 
liberally  ;  if  soar,  separate  the  curd  and 
feed  freely  of  this.  Remove  the  pullets 
about  a  month  before  they  are  expected 
to  lay,  to  the  pens  in  which  they  are  to 
be  kept  while  laying,  w.  p.  wheeler. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

The  Precocious  Pullet  is  Puny. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  is 
gained  by  forcing  pullets  to  lay  before 
maturity.  If  it  be  done,  it  is  at  the 
sacrifice  of  normal  size  and  condition. 
Different  breeds  mature  at  different 
ages,  and  there  should  be  the  same  dif¬ 
ference  in  time  of  beginning  to  lay.  I 
have  known  a  Black  Minorca  pullet  to 
lay  when  she  was  71  days  old,  but  she 
was  always  very  small,  not  much  larger 
than  a  Bantam,  and  laid  a  very  small 
egg.  I  have  had  pullets  in  the  brooder 
house  being  forced  for  broilers,  lay  a 
great  many  times,  but  they  were  useless 
to  keep  for  layers,  as  they  would  never 
grow  to  normal  size.  I  keep  the  pullets 
growing  naturally,  without  forcing  until 
mature,  then  they  will  have  a  constitu¬ 
tion  that  will  stand  a  reasonable  amount 
of  forcing  without  harm.  b.  holmes. 

New  York. 

Value  of  Good  Stock. 

A  few  precocious  pullets  will  begin  to 
lay  at  four  and  five  months  of  age,  but 
the  flock  will  not  lay  many  eggs  till  six 
months  old.  There  is  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  breeds,  the  Brown  Leghorns, 
probably,  leading  all.  I  have  not  had 
experience  enough  with  Brahmas  or 
Plymouth  Rocks  to  give  a  fair  answer, 
but  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  eggs 
from  them  as  early  as  from  either  Leg¬ 
horns  or  Minorcas.  I  am  feeding  my 
pullets  a  morning  feed  of  one-fourth 
corn  meal,  one-fourth  ground  oats,  one- 
half  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  wet  up 
with  sweet  skim-milk.  At  night,  they 
have  cracked  corn,  buckwheat,  oats  or 
wheat,  all  they  will  eat.  We  give  them 
all  the  milk  we  can  spare  to  drink,  and 
free  range.  They  are  growing  fast,  and 
the  cockerels  are  fat.  I  may  have  to  cut 
out  some  of  the  corn  from  the  ration. 
Some  corn-fed  stock,  which  were  being 
fattened  for  killing,  had  it  lying  before 
them  all  the  time  ;  no  exercise  was  al¬ 
lowed,  and  not  much  other  food.  At 
killing,  young  stock  grown  on  this  food 
were  small-boned,  and  but  few  perfectly 
healthy  in  liver  and  lung.  A  pullet 
forced  to  maturity  by  this  method  will 
be  injured.  I  do  not  think  a  pullet  will 
begin  laying  too  early  for  best  results 


Are  You 


willing  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  work  ?  If  so, 
we  want  you  to  represent  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  at  your  fair  this  year.  We  want  a 
hustler  at  every  fair  in  America  this  year.  This 
is  the  time;  now  speak  quick  before  the  other 
fellow  gets  the  appointment  1 


if  properly  matured,  and  will  not  ma¬ 
ture,  with  rational  feeding,  until  old 
enough.  Very  few  people  need  worry 
about  getting  too  many  pullets’  eggs  be¬ 
fore  December. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  last  year  about  buying  southern 
pullets,  and  am  glad  that  Mr.  Cottrell 
gave  the  figures,  page  500,  July  31.  I  do 
not  see  much  in  them  to  encourage  the 
buying  of  picked-up  scrub  stock  for  egg 
production.  They  were  seven  or  more 
months  old  before  they  began  laying. 
I  would  as  soon  feed  a  full-grown  hen 
as  a  pullet,  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned. 
The  cost  of  keeping  them  for  the  year 
was,  probably,  90  cents  at  the  least,  for 
food,  and  more  if  labor  should  be  reck¬ 
oned.  From  the  figures  given,  they  aver¬ 
aged  but  63  eggs  each.  For  the  great 
rank  and  file,  these  eggs  would  not  sell 
for  more  than  15  cents  per  dozen,  or  78 
cents  per  hen.  This  will  not  pay  for  the 
food.  Suppose  that  he  had  purchased 
the  surplus  hens  two  or  three  years  old, 
of  a  northern  breeder,  pure  White  Leg¬ 
horns  at  50  cents  each  !  They  would 
have  laid  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  before  December,  when  the  pul¬ 
lets  began.  They  would  lay  more  eggs 
from  spring  till  July  that  the  pullets 
did  in  the  whole  year.  They  would 
easily  average  125  eggs  each,  which 
would  give  a  profit  over  food  and  labor. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  broilers, 
but  think  that,  if  the  Leghorns  were 
crossed  with  P.  Rocks  as  the  pullets 
were,  the  chicks  would  more  than  equal 
them  for  quick  growth  and  early  ma¬ 
turity.  I  prefer  chicks  from  older  hens 
for  raising.  The  southern  pullets  “  al¬ 
most  stopped  laying  in  very  severe  cold 
weather,”  says  Mr.  Cottrell.  This  sug¬ 
gestive  sentence  becomes  more  so  if 
rendered  thus:  “  All  pullets  near  y 
stop  laying  if  exposed  to  cold,”  and  if 
one  is  after  best  results,  he  will  make 
the  house  warm  before  winter. 

New  York.  c.  e.  CHArMAN. 


THE  DAIRY  TYPE. 

This  is  a  subject  worthy  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  dairyman  ;  for, 
while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  breed 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  profitable 
production,  yet  there  are  certain  facts 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  one 
of  them  is  that  a  good  dairy  cow  has 
certain  outward  and  visible  signs  by 
way  of  manifesting  her  excellence,  re¬ 
gardless  of  breed.  Lacking  these,  an 
animal  of  even  the  most  unexceptional 
breeding  will  be  found  also  lacking  in 
her  ability  to  prove  her  superiority  in 
the  dairy.  I  believe  in  breed,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  also  that  there  are  individuals  in 
every  breed  which  betray  their  superi¬ 
ority  or  inferiority,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  the  outward  form  or  type  of  their 
physical  construction. 

Last  winter,  a  man  came  to  me  to  pur¬ 
chase  cows.  He  was  a  thorough  dairy¬ 
man,  and  had  made  the  dairy  cow  a 
study  for  years.  With  keen,  practiced 
eye,  he  went  over  the  herd,  noting  this 
point  and  that,  some  of  them  seemingly 
unimportant,  yet  in  his  decisions  as  to 
the  merits  of  different  animals,  I  could 
but  see  that  he  understood  his  business 
thoroughly.  He  selected  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  cow  in  the  barn,  and 
announced  that  she  would  make  400 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  which  I  had 
very  good  reasons  for  believing.  This 
cow  is  a  purebred  Guernsey,  big,  angu¬ 
lar,  with  an  immense  storage  capacity, 
high  pelvic  arch,  large  milk  veins,  arch¬ 
ing  thighs  and  a  good,  though  rather 
too  pendent  udder  which,  when  fully 
distended,  will  in  size  nearly  fill  a  bushel 
basket. 

Another  decision  of  this  man  was  in 
regard  to  two  young  cows  which  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  stable,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  only  15 
months  old  when  they  dropped  their 
first  calves,  had  been  dubbed  by  the 
men  the  “  rabbits”,  because  they  were 
so  small.  Of  course,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  permit  such  early  maternity  ;  this 
case  was  accidental,  although  candidly, 


I  do  not  see  that  they  have  in  any  way 
been  injured  by  this.  They  have  both 
been  persistent  and  rich  milkers  from 
the  first,  rarely  going  dry  without  con¬ 
siderable  effort,  and  while  not  quite  so 
large,  perhaps,  as  they  otherwise  would 
have  been,  still  they  show  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  “  stunted”  in  growth. 
These  he  pronounced  two  of  the  best 
cows  in  the  herd,  and  this  with  no  other 
evidence  than  outward  appearance.  I 
knew  that  he  was  correct.  The  next 
day,  he  tested  the  milk  from  several  of 
the  cows  for  his  own  satisfaction  ;  we 
had  done  so  frequently  before.  By  the 
Babcock,  the  big  Guernsey  tested  5  8 
per  cent  ;  one  of  the  “  rabbits”,  5.4  per 
cent ;  the  other  5  8  per  cent.  Other 
tests  made  at  the  same  time  were,  5.2 
per  cent,  6,  5,  4.8,  with  one  as  low  as  4  2. 
These  cows  were  all  about  four  months 
after  calving,  none  over  that,  some  less, 
but  the  main  point  that  I  wish  to  make 
is  this  :  In  every  case,  the  type  of  the 
cow  caused  her  selection  for  test.  The 
fact  that  a  man  may  select  a  cow  of  any 
breed  possessing  excellent  dairy  quali¬ 
ties  judging  her  by  her  form  and  general 
appearance  alone,  is  sometimes  a  great 
advantage  to  him. 

It  will  well  repay  any  man  who  keeps 
a  number  of  cows  to  compare  them  care¬ 
fully  with  the  illustrations  printed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  various  agricultural 
papers  representing  noted  cows,  that  is, 
cows  whose  performance  has  proved 
them  to  be  superior  animals. 

w.  c.  ROCKWOOD. 

Genesee  County,  Mich. 

A  chronic  “  tea-lng  "  Cough,  can  bo  so  alleviated 
that  it  will  be  scarcely  felt,  while  the  way  is  being 
paved  for  a  perfect  cure  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Ex¬ 
pectorant. 

The  Best  Pill— Jayne's  Sanative.—  Adv. 

Horse  Owners  Should.  Use 
GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

the  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Preparod 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  EL 
Gombault 
ex-Veterh 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
Goiernment 
Stud. 


:  :  - ..  .  r. 

BUPER8EDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Patent 
best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  lint* 
meats  for  mildor  severe  action.  Itomovea  all  Uunchcf 

flir  ISlemUhes  from  llorsea  or  Cattle* 

WE  GUARANTEE  caustic'bSsam.S! 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

.  ^rybottleof  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is  Warr>n. 

ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid ,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*, 
testimonials,  etc,  Address  "  % 

THE  LAW  RENCB-WILLTAM3  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

."VXTflyhR  No  remedy  is  the  superior 
of  BICKMORE’S  OALL  CURE. 
.  Cures  Harness  and  Collar 
Galls,  Outs,  Speed  OrackB, 
■  in  »  Grease  Heel  and  Scratches 

/  17SA  iin  horsesWHILE  THEY  WORK 
11  VI  ... —  Cracked  &  Chapped  Tents 
in  cows,  and  all  kinds  of 
’  External  Sores  in  man.  If 

^E^REANDV/ORKTHEltORSE-MntUOc^for^ria*  sample! 

Bickmore  Call  Cure  Co.,  Box  ioo  OLD  TOWN,  ME. 

^^"^WtvyMteep'your  live  stock  in  misery  when  ^  ^ 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 

will  quickly  cure  Galls.  Chafes.  Cuts,  Sores, 
Thrush,  &c.,  while  atwork?  You  make  no 
mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba¬ 
ny,  N.  Y.,  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail. 
Circulars  free. 


Guernseys. 

2215  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLiERSLIB  STOCK  FARM, 

BHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


It  Is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  it  is 
LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 

WIHswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

A  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R  F  SHANNON  1  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ill  la  wnunnun, -j  Farm.Edgeworth.P.F.W.&C.K.R 

FOR  ^ATF,-Cholce  SHKOPSHIRES— both  sexes, 
lvm  UflkU  all  ages.  Apply  J.  c.  DUNCAN,  Supt., 
Wa-wa-nund,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN  SHEEEP, 


Victoria  <fc  'Essex 
SWINE. 

Send  for  catalogue.  The  largest  breeder  of  Pure¬ 
bred  Swine  in  Michigan.  E.  P.  Oliver,  Flint,  Mich. 


Gheshires.  Oxford  Ram  and  Beagles. 

Cheshires  all  ages.  One  Registered  Ham.  five  vears, 
weight,  275  pounds.  Three  Beatles,  four  months. 

nOMEK  J.  BROWN,  Harford.  N.  Y. 


75  Head  of  Registered  Chester  Whites 

now-ready  for  shipping,  from 
two  to  eight  months  old, 
sired  by  my  prize  boars 
Chester  2nd  8017,  Eureka 
King  8961,  George  B„  7369 
and  out  of  choice  reg.  sows 
Order  soon  and  get  the  best. 
8end2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  select  for  yourself.  EDWARD 
WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Two  Poland-China  Sows 

bred  for  fall  farrow,  for  sale  at  *15  each  A  bargain. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  200  Selected  Pekin  Ducks;  must  be  sold.  Prices 
cut  in  two.  Ground  meat.  *2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.J 


IT  DON’T  PAY 

to  keep  hens  and  lice  in  tne  (.nine  coon,  lou 

can  separate  them  with  LAMBERT’S 
DEATH  TO  LICE,  a  cheap  and  ellective 
remedy  for  all  poultry  vermin.  It  soon 
turns  loss  to  proiit  und  saves  poultrykeepers 
many  times  th»  cost.  Catalogue  Free. 
Sample  box  10  cents  postpaid.  100  ozs.  by  express,  *1.00. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307  APPONAUC,  R.  L 


Crushed  Oyster  Shells  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Flint,  Calcite,  Granulated  Bone, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  hint. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK.  PA. 


wo  Great  EGG  MAKERS 

If  AIIII’C  GltEEN  RONE  CUTTER. 
RlMnn  O  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  Writ. 

For  Poultry.  C.  O.  D.  or  on  trial. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Bone  Cutter, 


If  you  intend 

buying  a  _  _ 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue,  just  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Mention 
this  paper. 

STRATTON  A  OSBORNE,  Erie,  Pa. 


\  aMtA  GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

A  WOMAN  OR  EVEN  A  CHILD  CAN 
UNBREAKABLE  steel. 
if  kNives.newfeed.self  cleaner. 

A  \\oAi«rDcTER>qAZENOV|A> 


P0yLTRY~~"| 

^  POULTRY  LINE,  Fencing,  Feecl,  Incubat-  2 
A  ors’  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — it’s  2 
^  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our  2 
^  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask-  i 
i  ing — it’s  worth  having. 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.  X 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  X 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
v^PESEE  THAT  HOOK? 

WITH  THE 

IMPROVED 
CONVEX 
KSrfto  DEHORN  ER 

or  kind  of  horn  without  crushing.  No  other  de- 
horner  will  do  this.  Catalogue  tree. 

CJ  WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana.  Pa. 


Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An 
Illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  mllk-produciD  g  farms . 20 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Nsw  York. 


8TOPthose  HOC8re« ROOTING! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine  Hog 
Ringer  and  Kings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores,  or  we  will 
send  by  mail,  one  Double  Ringer  and  IOO  Riugs  on  receipt  of 
75  cents  in  stamps.  Address  HEESON  BROS.  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Tecumseli,  Mich. 


PROSPECTIVE  PURCHASERS 


are  informed  that  we  have  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  instructions  to  sell 
r  ,  _  Percherons.  Shetland  Ponies, 

•Jerseys,  Jersey  tirades,  Normandie s,  Holstein s,  Short-horns  and  South-Downs.  We  will 
take  pleasure  also  in  purchasing  any  other  animals  you  may  require  on  you>*  farm. 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

SSr  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New- Yorker. 
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Humorous. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  hill  of  gold ; 

He  stood  there  night  and  day. 

For  he  was  frozen  stiff  with  cold 
And  couldn’t  get  away. 

—  New  York  Telegram. 

The  Reason.— She:  “Woman’s  mind 
is  cleaner  than  that  o f  man.”  He  :  “Cer¬ 
tainly.  She  changes  it  oftener.” — In¬ 
dianapolis  Journal. 

Friend  :  “  Does  your  town  boast  of  a 
baseball  team?”  Suburbanite:  “No. 
We  used  to  boast  of  one,  but  we  have  to 
apologize  for  it  now  ” — Puck. 

“Well,  Mollie,”  said  the  little  girl’s 
father,  “what  have  you  been  doing  all 
day?”  “Doing  nothing,”  said  Mollie, 
pouting.  “I’ve  been  don’ting  most  of 
the  time.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  if  you  went 
swimming  again  I  would  punish  you  ?  ” 
asked  the  stern  father.  “I  didn’t  for¬ 
get,”  replied  Johnnie  whose  hair  was 
dripping,  “but  I  can’t  swim  a  stroke.” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Abed  Mark:  “You  say  you  have 
grown  rich  on  hens?”  Fuller  Water: 
“Yes,  sir.”  Abel  Mark:  “How  many 
do  you  keep?”  Fuller  Water:  “Keep 
hens?  What  do  you  take  me  for?  I  run 
a  poultry  paper.” — World. 

Miss  Oldgirl  :  “You  naughty  man! 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  is  the 
first  time  you  ever  were  in  love  ?  ”  Mr. 
Oldboy  :  “  I  did  have  a  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tion  once  ;  but  of  course  that  does  not 
count.” — Boston  Transcript. 

First  Reformer  :  “I’m  trying  to  write 
an  essay  on  the  emancipation  of  my  sex, 
and  I  find  it  very  hard  to  begin.”  Second 
Reformer  :  “  Oh,  I  think  that  would  be 
so  easy.  Why,  you  might  begin  by 
sharpening  your  pencil  with  your  hus¬ 
band’s  razor,  you  know.”— Detroit  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Discouraging  :  “  It’s  jes’  my  luck,” 
said  Farmer  Corntossel,  gloomily.  “I’m 
the  wust  guesser  a-goin’.  The  only  sure 
way  fur  a  man  to  git  along  is  ter  make 
up  his  mind  what  he’s  a-gointer  do  an’ 
keep  doin’  jes’  that.”  “  Have  you  had 
bad  luck?”  “  Nothin’  else.  Last  year 
I  raised  wheat  when  I  orter  hev  tuck  in 
summer  boarders.  This  year  I  tuck  in 
summer  boarders  when  I  orter  hev  raised 
wheat.” — Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  beautiful  girl  came  into  the  room 
and  pulled  a  chair  up  so  close  to  her 
father’s  big  armchair  that  he  looked  up 
from  his  newspaper  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  “Mr.  Wilkinslikes  you,  father,” 
she  said  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  she  had 
his  attention.  “  Likes  me!”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Yes.  He  thinks  a  great  deal  of  you.” 
“  Well,  I’ve  been  under  the  impression 
for  some  time  that  he  liked  some  one 
here,”  remarked  the  old  gentleman, 
“but  I’ve  never  seen  any  indications 
that  I  was  the  one.”  “Well,  you  will 
the  very  next  time  you  see  Mr.  Wilkins,” 
said  the  beautiful  girl  with  conviction. 
“What’s  he  going  to  do?”  demanded 
the  old  gentleman.  “  He’s  going  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  consent  to  be  his  father- 
in-law,”  explained  the  beautiful  girl. — 
Chicago  Post. 


BUY  “direct  from  FACTORY,”  BE  S' 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PH  ICES,  Delivered  FREK 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance,  l  ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  246/  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


BOYS— GIRLS 

Watches,  Clocks ,  Tea  Sets  and  Toilet  Sets , 

with  #5.  *7  and  *10  ord’ers.  Now 
is  yonr  chance  to  get  orders  for  our 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  ETC.  Send  for  new 
Premium  and  Reduced  Price  List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


I  D  A  TV/I  Q  Tho  1)0,11,16  ‘  Acting  Rains 
!  n  I VI  O  open  the  valves  as  well  as 
shut  them  off  with  the  power  of  the  water, 
More  water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

I  C.  HODGKINS  &  SONS,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


MANURE  VALUE 


depends  very  largely  upon  its  being 
properly  pulverized  and  evenly  spread. 


This  can  be  done  quicker,  cheaper  and  with 
more  certainly  of  good  results  with  tho 


1/  r  |%  #|  n  MANURE... 
rv  L  IVI  r  SPREADER 

than  by  any  means  known.  Spreads  any  kind  of 
manure  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  it 
saves  all  waste  from  “  bunchy  spreading,”  makes  the 
manure  go  farther.  16  YEARS  on  the  MARKET. 
Largest  and  oldest  makers  of  Manure  Spreaders 
In  the  world.  Send  for  1897  CATALOGUE— FREE. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.CO  >  Syracuse,’  N.  Y. 


POTATO 


-THE- 


DIGGER 

Price  Reduced  in  1896. 

A  10-page  pamphlet  free. 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O 


the  FARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION i  FEED. 


Ifedal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' 9  Columbian  ExpotiHon, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  8KT  WORKS  Ilf  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  belt  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple* 
o.enta  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
waate*  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FA RQIJH  A R CO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 


HEEBNERS 


* — PATENT 

Level  Tread 


HORSE  POWER 


Send  for 


With  SPEED  REGULATOR 
For  1,  2  and  3  Horses. 


1  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ler  with  Oruaher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Feed 
Mills,  Com  h hellers.  Drag  h  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 
ILKEBNJEK  <Sc  SUMS,  l.ausdale.  Pa.,  L.  8.  A 


IlflDCC  DflUfCDC  TITRASITERS 
HUlidC  rUfltnOf  AND  CLKANKR8 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  PI ITTC D C 
Tread.  Pat.  Governor.  Feed  and  Knsilage  1  1  tlw 
Kills  Keystone  Agr’l  Works.  Pottstown,  Pa 


SAVE  LABOR 

in  that  most  slavish  job  of  cutti  ng  off  com  by  using  the 

SCIENTIFIC  CORN 


HARVESTER 


Those  side  wings  are 
hinged.  SAFETY 
SHAFTS. 


ADJUST¬ 
ABLE 
SAFETY 
SEATS. 

Cuts  any  de¬ 
sired  height. 

SAVES  " 

LABOR 
SAVES 
CORN 
SAVES 
MONEY 

It  meets  every  requirement  of  a  machine  corn  cutter 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  easy  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price. 

THE  FOOS  MFG  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


ENSILAGE  Cutters, 


BlfC  Line 
Low  Price* 


Carriers,  Powers 

Smalley  Mfg*  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Win. 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS: 

Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day  , 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 
day  Is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the, 

SOUTHWICKi 

Light  Draft 


)  Write  for  catalog.  &  price  list. 

[SANDWICH  MUG.  CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich.Ill.; 


Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 

STEEL  FRAME  WITH  SAFETY  GUARDS,  FOR 
0  |  A  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  R.  R.  STATION. 

ADDRESS 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  CTICA,  N.Y. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 


tyles  A  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power, 

or  Afi  Inrh  Bell 


jargest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 
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H  CELERY  ON  A  VILLAGE  LOT. 

A.  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CULTURE. 

The  Crop  Advertising  Itself. 

About  one  year  ago,  I  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  my 
method  of  growing  celery.  I  have  since  made  some 
improvements  in  the  plan,  and  the  results  are  still 
more  satisfactory  than  they  were  last  year.  Fig  254 
shows  a  village  lot  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre  ;  this  is  a 
corner  lot  on  the  main  street  in  the  village  in  which 
I  live,  and  near  my  residence.  I  have  had  some  large 
offers  for  this  ground  for  a  building  lot,  and  I  am  told 
that  it  is  too  valuable  for  gardening  purposes  ;  but 
the  profits  from  the  celery,  as  I  am  growing  it  now, 
are  more  than  the  interest  on  the  money  that  I  could 
get  for  the  lot.  Last  year,  I  grew  on  this  lot  over 
10  000  celery  plants,  from  which  I  realized  about  $200, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per  acre.  On  my  farm,  which 
lies  back  from  the  street  along  the  brook,  I  have  an- 
other  field  of 
about  40,000 
plants;  but  the 
plot  in  the  village 
helps  me  to  ad¬ 
vertise  my  celery 
business.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of 
travel  by  it,  and 
on  the  opposite 
corner  is  a  fine 
hotel  wh  ere  a  good 
many  traveling 
people  are  aceom- 
modated.  The 
celery  standing 
more  than  two 
feet  high,  and 
blanched  ready 
for  use  in  August, 
attracts  consider¬ 
able  attention, and 
there  are  so  many 
people  going  by 
who  want  a  few 
bunches,  that  I 
am  able  to  retail  a 
large  part  of  it. 

In  growingearly 
celery, I  have  ob¬ 
tained  larger  re¬ 
turns  for  the  use 
of  land  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  labor 
than  for  any  other 
crop,  but  there  are 
some  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  and 
I  suppose  that 
these  have  prevented  greater  competition,  and  make 
the  crop  more  profitable.  Many  people  who  have 
tried  to  grow  and  blanch  celery  during  the  hot 
weather  of  July  and  August,  have  found  that,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  when  plants  were  started  in 
March  in  a  hotbed,  many  of  them  would  go  to  seed, 
that  the  celery  blanches  very  slowly,  and  often  be¬ 
comes  stringy,  tough,  or  has  hollow  stalks  during 
hot  and  dry  weather  ;  also  that,  if  it  is  banked  with 
earth,  it  will  rust.  I  have  overcome  the  most  of  these 
difficulties  by  the  following  plan  :  On  my  richest  soil 
where  I  can  use  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation,  I  set 
the  plants  in  double  rows,  12  inches  apart,  with  the 
plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  In  the  plot  shown 
in  Fig.  254,  the  spaces  between  the  double  rows  are 
from  18  to  24  inches  ;  the  latter  distance  gives  the 
largest  bunches.  The  most  of  the  cultivation  was 
done  with  a  wheel  hoe. 

When  the  celery  was  six  or  eight  inches  high,  I 


began  to  run  the  water  from  a  hose  connected  with 
my  water  tank  in  the  narrow  spaces  between  the 
rows,  and  tried  to  keep  the  wide  spaces  constantly 
stirred  with  the  hand  cultivator.  When  the  plants 
were  about  one  foot  high,  I  set  up  the  blanching 
boards  on  both  sides  of  the  double  rows.  These 
boards  were  from  12  to  18  inches  wide,  and  were  held 
in  place  by  crosspieces  notched  to  set  down  over  the 
tops  of  the  boards,  although,  in  some  places,  I  used 
only  braces  set  against  the  boards,  the  boards  leaning 
from  the  celery,  so  as  to  keep  the  leaves  well  exposed 
until  it  nearly  reached  its  growth.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  boards  well  apart  at  first,  for  if 
the  leaves  of  the  celery  get  wet  inside  of  the  boards, 
and  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry  them,  they  will 
rot  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  celery,  and  also 
cause  it  to  stop  growing.  When  the  boards  are  put 
up,  it  makes  a  dark  space  for  the  celery  to  grow  in, 
and  it  soon  commences  to  blanch.  The  water  is  kept 


running  in  the  wide  space  between  the  boards,  and 
the  celery  soon  grows  above  them.  The  boards  are 
then  crowded  close  together,  and  the  blanching  is 
completed  in  a  few  days.  If  the  irrigation  be  kept 
up,  the  celery  will  continue  to  grow  until  it  is  more 
than  two  feet  high. 

The  larger  field  of  celery  is  grown  by  the  same  plan, 
except  that  the  space  between  the  double  rows  is  2  % 
feet ;  in  this,  I  use  a  horse  and  narrow  cultivator,  and 
try  to  keep  an  earth  mulch  around  the  plants  by  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation.  In  this  field,  irrigation  is  not  begun 
until  the  blanching  boards  are  set  up,  and  the  water 
is  used  to  hasten  the  blanching  or  finishing  off  of  the 
celery.  The  water  starts  a  rapid  growth,  makes  it 
tender,  and  prevents  hollow  stalks. 

The  method  I  have  described  is  adapted  only  to 
growing  the  self-blanching  varieties  for  summer  and 
fall  use,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  the 
White  Plume  celery.  The  first  sowing  is  in  a  hotbed 


or  cold  frame  April  1  (earlier  than  this  it  is  liable  to 
go  to  seed  in  this  section),  and  later  in  the  open 
ground.  The  plants  are  thinned  out  in  the  hotbed, 
and  early  in  May,  are  transplanted  directly  to  the 
field.  The  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground  are  ready 
to  transplant  in  June.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
are  that  one-half  of  the  blanching  boards  are  saved, 
and  the  celery  needs  no  washing,  as  no  earth  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  and  the  plants  have  sufficient  room 
to  grow  to  a  marketable  size,  which  they  would  not 
do,  in  my  experiments,  with  the  “new  celery  culture,” 
f.  e.,  setting  the  plants  from  6  to  12  inches  apart  each 
way-  w.  H.  JENKINS. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

CELERY  GOING  TO  SEED. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  who  wrote  the  above  article,  asks  the 
following  question  :  l*  Last  year,  in  a  field  of  two 
acres  of  celery,  less  than  one  dozen  plants  went  to 

seed.  This  year, 
on  the  same  field, 
nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  plants,  on 
some  parts  of  it, 
have  gone  to  seed. 
Both  years,  the 
seed  was  sown  in 
a  hotbed  at  nearly 
the  same  time  in 
March,  and  trans¬ 
planted  in  May,  to 
open  ground. 
What  has  made 
the  difference  in 
the  celery  in  these 
two  years?  What 
are  the  conditions 
of  soil,  culture, 
weather,  etc. ,  that 
cause  celery  to  go 
to  seed  when  sown 
early  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  and  not  in 
others  ?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible,  in  my  sec¬ 
tion,  to  grow 
celery  ready  for 
market  in  July 
and  August,  with¬ 
out  any  of  it  going 
to  seed  ?” 

A.  Donald  Gives 
His  Experience. 

We  are  not  told 
that  the  seed  used 
this  season  was 
from  the  same 
package  as  last  year ;  if  this  be  so,  then  I  have  no 
reason  to  give  for  the  change.  I  have  always  claimed 
that  it  was  in  the  seed  that  had  been  gathered  from 
plants  left  standing  in  the  ground  all  winter,  not 
being  taken  up  and  reset  in  the  spring,  as  such  seed 
is  more  likely  to  grow  seed  stalks  than  that  which 
has  been  kept  from  the  freezing  point  during  the  cold 
of  winter.  This  season,  all  through  this  section,  we 
have  had  more  seed  stalks  than  usual.  Some  of  our 
best  and  largest  growers  claim  that  it  is  caused  by 
plants  being  frozen  after  being  planted  out  in  the 
field  ;  that  may  be  so,  but  I  can’t  believe  it  yet,  as  I 
have  had  more  this  season  than  for  many  years,  and 
none  of  it  was  frost-bitten  after  it  was  set  outdoors, 
and  the  seed  was  planted  in  February.  But  last  year, 
plants  from  seed  planted  in  February,  and  the  plants 
set  in  the  field  and  out  in  the  seedbed  in  April,  were 
frozen  hard  several  times,  so  much  that  they  seemed 
to  be  all  dead  for  a  time,  but  afterward,  came  on  and 
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made  a  fine  crop  and  no  seed  stalks.  This  ought  to 
set  the  freezing  theory  at  rest. 

My  practice  is  to  plant  the  seed  in  the  greenhouse 
about  February  1.  and  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  prick  out,  take  up  the  largest  and  prick 
out  in  the  same  house  all  I  can  after  lettuce  has  been 
taken  out.  As  warm  weather  comes  on,  I  prick  out¬ 
doors  in  well  prepared  soil,  and  begin  to  set  in  the 
field  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  I  have 
celery  ready  for  market  in  J une.  and  keep  taking  out 
until  all  is  gone.  At  this  date  (September  2),  my  crop 
is  all  out  but  four  rows,  20  rods  long,  about  220  dczen. 
I  shall  now  sow  the  land  to  clover,  and  shall  have  a 
good  crop  to  plow  under  late  in  fall  or  early  in  spring. 
I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  our  Delaware  County 
friend,  that  his  crop  can  all  be  sold  in  the  time  he  men¬ 
tioned.  if  he  work  for  it,  that  is,  keep  his  soil  mellow 
by  working  it  and  keeping  all  weeds  out  cf  the  way. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 

IN.  IN.  Rawson's  Opinion. 

It  makes  a  difference  what  variety  of  celery  is 
grown,  about  its  going  to  seed,  also  in  the  time  of 
planting  and  the  quality  of  the  land  it  is  planted 
upon.  The  yellow  varieties  of  celery  will  not  run  to 
seed  when  sown  early  as  much  as  the  green  varieties. 
In  this  locality,  the  green  will  run  to  seed  if  sown  in 
March,  and  the  yellow  will,  to  some  extent,  if  sown 
in  February  ;  but  there  is,  also,  a  difference  in  the 
season,  and  I  have  known  three  days  to  make  a  great 
difference.  So  not  knowing  the  kind  planted  or  the 
time  when  sown,  or  the  kind  of  soil  the  crop  was 
planted  in,  I  am  unable  to  decide  the  exact  cause  of 
this  celery  going  to  seed  more  this  season  than  last. 
I  have  30  acres,  and  not  a  seed  plant  in  the  whole  lot 
of  three  varieties  ;  the  yellow  variety  was  planted  the 
last  of  March,  the  green  the  middle  of  April. 

Arlington,  Mass. 


BASKET  CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

Mushroom  growing  in  summer  requires,  as  indis¬ 
pensable  conditions,  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere,  and  a 
dark  place  from  which  flies  may  be  excluded.  The 
breeding  of  maggots  in  the  mushrooms,  as  soon  as 
summer  weather  begins,  renders  their  culture  un¬ 
profitable  under  ordinary  conditions.  A  cool,  dark 
underground  cellar,  however,  may  be  used  for  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  the  basketful  depicted  in  Fig.  256,  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  London  Gardening  Illustrated,  was 
grown  under  these  conditions.  The  basket  was  filled 
with  prepared  manure,  firmly  packed,  mounded  up  in 
the  center,  covered  with  loam,  and  then  spawned  like 
an  ordinary  bed.  Amateurs  growing  mushrooms  in 
small  quantities  would  find  baskets  or  boxes  very 
convenient  for  handling,  and  an  economy  of  space. 
The  general  treatment  is  the  same  as  when  grown  in 
ordinary  beds. 

About  four  years  ago,  scientific  attention  was  given, 
for  the  first  time,  to  a  very  distinct  variety  of  mush¬ 
room  raised  for  market  by  a  Long  Island  grower,  who 
found  it  especially  suited  to  summer  culture.  This 
mushroom,  Agaricus  subrufescens  Peck,  was  rather 
coarser  in  appearance  than  the  variety  ordinarily 
grown  (Agaricus  eampestris)  and  different  in  color, 
the  gills  being  of  a  rusty-reddish  tint.  The  new  mush¬ 
room  proved  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality,  a  heavy 
yielder,  and  very  easily  grown,  flourishing  in  open 
frames  outside.  The  only  drawback  to  its  culture 
was  the  fact  that  many  purchasers  objected  to  its 
unfamiliar  appearance,  fearing  that  it  might  be  an 
unwholesome  variety. 


ADAPTABILITY  OF  FRUIT  VARIETIES. 

Concerning  local  adaptability  of  varieties  to  cer¬ 
tain  soils  and  climatic  conditions,  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Prof.  L.  EL  Bailey,  page  595  I  have  had 
numerous  demonstrations  of  this  among  different 
classes  of  fruits  and  plants.  The  adaptability  or 
non-adaptability  belongs  more  to  the  species  than  to 
cultivated  varieties.  To  make  myself  clear  on  this  point, 
will  require  the  citing  of  a  good  many  examples.  Not 
one  or  a  few  varieties  of  the  Muscadine  species  of 
grapes,  but  all  vines  of  this  species,  succeed  well  in 
all  good  soils  of  the  South,  but  never  well  in  the 
North.  So  do  all  Mustang  grape  vines  do  well  in  all 
soils  and  situations,  almost,  in  the  dry  Southwest,  but 
fail  entirely  in  the  cold,  damp  Northeast.  No  other 
species  is  so  generally  successful  in  this  Texas  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil.  But  on  all  upland,  sandy  soils,  known 
as  post-oak  lands,  the  Post-Oak  grape  (V  Lincecumii) 
succeeds  perfectly,  if  well  drained  and  not  seepy,  but 
fails  in  seepy  and  bottom  lands.  In  the  black,  waxy, 
very  limy  lands,  the  Labrusca  class  of  grapes  almost 
always  fail,  and  do  poorly  anywhere  in  the  interior 
Southwest.  Their  inability  to  endure  appears  to  be  in 
their  having  masses  of  fine  surface  roots,  and  no 
ability  to  push  deeply  into  the  soil,  as  do  our  southern 
species. 

Vinifera  varieties  almost  always  suffer  in  all  the 


Southern  States  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  with 
mildew  and  rot  in  foliage  and  fruit,  as  well  as  with 
phylloxera  at  the  roots,  showing  clearly  that  the 
species  is  a  native  of  very  arid  regions,  where  these 
diseases  do  not  exist.  The  botanists  tell  us  that  this 
is  true,  that  the  species  is  native  in  the  arid  regions 
of  Persia  and  other  central  southern  Asiatic  regions. 
The  native  grapes  of  Arizona  invariably  suffer  severely 
from  mildew  and  rot  when  moved  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  I  could  cite  many  other  illustrations  among 
grapes,  and  if  I  were  to  take  my  testing  stand  in  other 
regions,  then  other  species  would  succeed,  and  the 
successful  ones  here  would  fail,  more  or  less.  For 
example,  in  New  York,  varieties  of  no  other  species 
succeed  so  well  as  do  those  of  Labrusca,  Riparia,  and 


THE  SATSUMA  PLUM.  Fig.  255.  See  Rubalisms,  Page  614. 

the  northern  Aestivalis,  or  Bicolor,  or  hybrid  com¬ 
binations  of  these. 

The  principle  is  equally  illustrated  among  trees. 
Take  the  cone-bearing  evergreens  for  illustration. 
The  natives  of  the  northeastern  parts  of  North 
America  and  Europe  almost  always  fail  from  heat  and 
drought  in  the  southern  States.  Among  these,  I  name 
Norway  spruce.  Hemlock  spruce,  American  arbor- 
vitaa  the  Firs,  White  spruce  and  White  pine  generally. 
But  the  pines  and  cedars  from  the  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  regions,  from  South  China,  from  southeastern 
Russia,  from  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  and.  of  course, 
from  our  own  immediate  regions,  do  well  here.  Of 
these,  I  can  name  B  ota  orientalis  in  all  its  varieties, 
Austrian  pine,  Rocky  Mountain  Yellow  pine  (P.  pon- 
derosa).  Red  cedar,  Cedrus  Deodara,  etc. 

The  same  law  holds  good  with  reference  to  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  species,  or  subspecies  of  blackberry, 
with  shrubs,  and  even  with  perennials.  Rhubarb,  for 
instance,  fails  here  utterly,  after  growing  well  through 
the  spring  until  midsummer. 

When  it  comes  to  considering  the  difference  in 
adaptability  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species 
from  the  same  region,  there  is  still  a  difference,  al¬ 
though  much  less  perceptible  than  when  of  different 
species.  For  example,  varieties  of  strawberries  that 
have  been  originated  from  varieties  growing  in,  and 
doing  well  on,  stiff,  rich  clay  land,  will  fail  when 


planted  on  thin,  sandy  soil,  and  vice  versa.  Varieties 
originated  from  varieties  doing  well  along  the  moist 
Atlantic  borders,  and  in  those  regions,  generally  fail, 
when  carried  far  into  the  more  arid  West,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  hot,  dry  Southwest,  while  varieties  origi¬ 
nating  in,  and  from  varieties  growing  in  such  hot, 
arid  regions,  generally  go  too  much  to  leaves  or  wood, 
and  mildew  or  rust  badly  when  taken  into  the  cool, 
moist  climates.  However,  if  varieties  which  do  best 
in  a  peculiar  soil  and  climate,  are  taken 'to  a  different 
one,  and  new  varieties  grown  therefrom,  such  new 
varieties  generally  will  do  better  in  the  climate  and 
soil  where  their  parents  came  from.  The  above  prin¬ 
ciples  I  have  demonstrated  often  by  experience,  and 
I  believe  that  they  are  generally  recognized  by  prac¬ 
tical,  intelligent  agriculturists  of  eyery  branch.  The 


landscape  gardener,  of  all  who  plant,  is,  probably, 
most  cognizant  of  these  laws  of  plant  growth. 

Texas.  t.  v.  munson. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

I  think,  with  Stark  Brothers,  that  Poole  Pride  is  a 
promising  plum  for  this  section  where  these  of  the 
eastern  type  seldom  succeed.  True  it  is  small  and 
not,  by  any  means,  best  in  quality,  but  the  fruit  is 
very  peculiar  in  color,  clean-locking  and  attractive, 
and  it  is  as  little  liable  to  damage  from  rot  and  cur- 
culio  as  any  plum  of  which  I  know.  Moreover,  the 
tree  is  very  productive,  and  very  vigorous.  It  will 
need  30  feet  in  our  rich  soil  to  give  ample  passageway 
between  the  rows.  Whether  large  growing  trees  are 
any  better  than  those  of  medium  growth  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  doubted,  for  they  require  longer  ladders  and 
cause  more  expense  in  picking  ;  but  I  think  that  they 
will  'Certainly  give  more  bushels  to  the  acre  than 
those  of  dwarfish  growth  like  the  Robinson.  The 
latter  is  really  the  most  productive  variety  I  know, 
and  were  it  not  for  its  liability  to  rot,  I  should  think 
it  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  to  plant  for  market.  The 
season  of  the  two  varieties  is  about  the  same  ;  the  last 
pickings  of  the  Wild  Goose  bring  in  the  first  of  the 
Robinson  and  Poole 

Ogon  has  borne  very  heavily  here  for  the  past  two 
years.  Before  this,  it  had  been  notably  unproductive, 
although  planted  in  1887.  I  do  not  think  the  Japan 
plums  any  less  liable  to  curculio  than  the  American 
kinds,  and  they  are  decidedly  more  liable  to  rot.  Sat- 
suma,  as  Stark  Brothers  say,  is  quite  unproductive. 
I  am  not  certain,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  takes  two 
or  three  years  longer  to  bring  the  Japan  sorts  into 
full  bearing  than  it  does  the  American  kinds.  The 
earliest  variety  I  have  seen  so  far  is  Yosebe,  which 
came  in  this  year  ,l  fully  ripe  and  falling”  July  12, 
while  my  first  picking  of  Wild  Goose  was  made  July 
23.  This  is  two  weeks  in  favor  of  Yosebe.  Does  any 
one  know  of  an  earlier  plum  ?  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  Wild  Goose,  short-persimmon  shaped,  deep 
smooth  red  on  one  side  (of  course  not  so  red  on  the 
other),  and  a  heavy  blue  bloom.  The  stem  is  slim 
and  the  fruit  drops  too  easily.  The  flesh  is  a  watery 
yellow  and  tender,  not  very  juicy,  or  sweet  or  rich, 
but  it  has  a  decided  banana  flavor  that  is,  at  least, 
novel,  and  may,  or  may  not  be  generally  liked.  There 
is,  also,  an  agreeable  fragrance. 

Among  our  natives  Maquoketa  (as  I  have  it)  is 
among  the  best  in  quality,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
worst — Hawkeye  excepted — to  rot. 

I  see  very  little  in  El  Dorado  blackberry  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  this  section.  True,  the  canes  are  vigor¬ 
ous,  but  we  cannot  say  anything  about  hardiness 
until  the  thermometer  goes  to  minus  25  or  30  degrees, 
which  it  has  not  done  for  a  few  years  In  the  two 
years  it  has  fruited  here,  it  has  not  produced  half  as 
much  fruit  as  the  Snyder,  which  we  know  to  be  hardy 
and  free  from  rust.  It  is  only  a  little  larger,  and  no 
better  in  quality  than  the  Snyder — why  should  we 
change  ? 

There  is  no  money  here  in  raising  blackberries  when 
all  the  wild  and  tender  kinds  bear  a  full  crop.  It  is 
when  the  pinching  winter  comes  that  a  crop  of  Sny¬ 
ders  will  do  us  some  good.  Were  I  to  plant  black¬ 
berries  again,  I  would  take  either  Leader  or  Surprise 
(both  local  varieties)  in  preference  to  El  Dorado  But 
I  prefer  Snyder  to  any  of  them.  ben.j.  bucjkman. 


CORN  CUTTING  IN  OHIO. 

WESTERN  WAY  OF  DOING  THE  WORK. 

The  reply  to  inquiries  from  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  on  page  481,  describes  methods  so  different 
from  those  in  this  great  corn  belt,  that  I  feel  that  our 
methods  should  be  described,  as  we  consider  them 
much  better.  Corn  cutting  commences  here  as  soon 
as  the  blades  below  the  ears  turn  yellow,  and  some  of 
the  husks  on  the  ear  are  yellow.  If  the  farmer  is  in 
a  hurry,  he  commences  when  the  corn  is  a  little  green, 
and  one-fourth  or  one-half  shocks,  and  lets  these 
stand  a  few  days  till  they  have  cured  out,  before  fill¬ 
ing  out  the  shocks;  by  this  plan,  the  corn  can  be  cut 
much  greener  than  if  the  shocks  were  cut  whole,  at 
first. 

Corn  here  is  planted  principally  by  two-horse  corn 
planters,  two  rows  at  a  time,  and  usually  in  rows  3% 
feet  apart,  and  hilled  the  same  distance  apart  in  the 
row.  Sometimes  it  is  drilled  instead  of  hilling,  single 
grains  from  9  to  16  inches  apart.  In  cutting  hilled 
corn,  the  usual  size  for  shocks  in  this  section  on  the 
tributaries  to  the  Scioto,  is  14  hills  square,  making 
196  hills  to  the  shocks.  On  the  large  bottoms  on  the 
river,  the  most  common  size  is  16  hills  square,  or  256 
hills  to  the  shock.  In  drilled  corn,  this  size  is  aimed 
for  by  skipping  the  distance  between  the  shocks,  or 
measuring  with  a  rope  of  the  length  desired  for  the 
distance  between  the  shocks. 

We  do  not  use  a  horse  to  set  the  shock  about,  neither 
do  we  tie  a  bundle,  and  set  the  shock  about  it ;  but 
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we  go  between  the  two  middle  rows  of  the  shock  row, 
and  tie  what  are  called  galluses.  Starting  from  the 
end,  we  count  seven  hills,  draw  the  seventh  and  eighth 
hill  in  each  row  together  over  the  center  of  the  row, 
and  bind  them  together  so  that  they  will  stay  ;  this 
gives  four  spaces  between  the  hills  to  set  the  first 
bunches  of  the  shock,  and  something  to  lean  them 
against  above  the  center  of  the  shock.  Next  we  begin 
counting  with  the  gallus  hill  in  the  direction  we  are 
tying,  and  count  14  hills  ;  the  14th  hill  is  the  first  one 
for  the  next  gallus.  We  usually  tie  all  the  galluses 
in  a  field,  before  we  commence  cutting.  When  a  shock 
is  one-half  cut,  it  should  be  tied  near  the  top  with  a 
corn  stalk,  and  when  finished,  should  again  be  tied 
with  twine  after  drawing  the  top  tightly  together 
with  a  small  rope  and  pulley. 

We  use  for  a  corn  knife,  a  straight  knife  with  a  thin 
blade,  18  inches  long,  1%  inch  wide,  with  a  handle 
six  inches  long.  The  kind  of  a  knife  spoken  of  in  the 
article  mentioned,  could  not  be  sold 
here.  The  corn  cutter  puts  his  arm 
about  the  hill,  cuts  it  with  his  free 
hand,  and  continues  in  this  manner 
till  he  has  all  he  wants  to  carry  to 
the  shock. 

The  corn  stands  in  shocks  till  suffi¬ 
ciently  cured  to  crib,  when  it  is 
husked  where  the  shocks  stand,  the 
fodder  carefully  reset,  two  shocks  to¬ 
gether,  and  again  tied.  Sometimes 
it  is  tied  in  bundles  and  stacked,  or 
put  under  cover.  Some  husking  by 
machinery  is  done,  the  fodder  being 
shredded  at  the  same  time,  and  ele¬ 
vated  by  the  fodder  carrier  into  the 
barn  mow. 

Horse  power  cutters  are  coming 
into  use,  but  do  not  work  well  un¬ 
less  the  corn  stands  straight.  The 
sled  cutters  are  driven  between  the 
rows  ;  two  men  ride  a  machine,  each 
man  grasping  the  corn  of  a  row  as  cut 
off  by  a  knife  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  sled.  When  he  has  as  large  a 
bundle  as  he  can  carry,  the  horse  is 
stopped  till  the  bundle  is  carried 
to  the  shock,  and  the  man  again  takes 
his  place  on  the  sled.  Some  of  the 
harvesters  bind  the  bundles  and  drop 
them  on  the  ground,  to  be  set  up  by  • 
the  shockers.  The  bulk  of  the  work  | 
is  yet  done  by  hand.  Maximum  crops 
of  corn  are  cut  and  shocked,  as  de¬ 
scribed.  Last  year,  corn  was  grown 
in  this  valley  that  would  make  over 
100  bushels  per  acre,  but  none  of  it 
was  15  feet  high.  Such  high  corn 
when  cut,  should  have  the  stubs  left 
as  high  as  possible.  In  good  corn, 
here,  25  to  30  shocks,  14  hills  square, 
make  a  good  day’s  work  for  one  man. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


of  an  ordinary  grade  cow.  But  to  my  eye,  there  is 
nothing  that  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  land¬ 
scape  of  a  meadow  or  pasture,  as  do  a  herd  of  these 
Belted  cattle  grazing.” 

The  goat,  shown  at  Fig.  258,  with  the  two  bulls, 
was  not  bred  on  Mr.  Munn’s  farm.  He  noticed  the 
goat  on  a  hill  one  day  while  passing  on  a  train.  The 
animal  was  marked  so  nearly  like  the  cattle  that 
pains  were  taken  to  hunt  up  his  owners,  and  he  was 
finally  bought  to  exhibit  with  the  cattle. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  white  face  of 
the  Hereford,  this  white  side  belt  on  coal-black  hair 
is  about  the  most  remarkable  color  characteristic  to 
be  found  in  animal  breeding.  A  herd  of  Dutch  Belted 
cattle  feeding  on  a  rich  green  pasture,  certainly  pre¬ 
sent  a  striking  and  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  odd 
marking  of  these  cattle  would,  undoubtedly,  attract 
attention  to  any  dairy  herd  containing  them.  The  cat¬ 
tle  are  not  numerous  yet  in  this  country  and  it  ought 
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DUTCH  BELTED  OR  “ BLANKET ” 

CATTLE. 

A  HANDSOME  FAMILY  OF  HOLLANDERS. 

Visitors  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chi¬ 
cago  will  recall  the  display  of  beauti¬ 
ful  “Belted”  cattle  which  won  so 
many  prizes,  and  which  attracted 
such  general  attention.  We  show,  this 
week,  three  specimens  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  breed  owned  by  Mr.  O.  D.  Munn, 
of  the  Scientific  American.  The  Dutch 
Belted  or  Blanket  breed  of  cows  are 
natives  of  Holland,  and  are  a  dis¬ 
tinct  family  from  the  Holsteins,  with 
which  they  are  confounded  by 
many  persons.  They  have  not  been 
brought  to  this  country  in  large  numbers.  They 
antedate  the  Seventeenth  Century,  when  the  cattle 
interests  in  Holland  were  in  a  most  thrifty  condition, 
and  this  type  and  color  were  established  by  scientific 
breeding.  The  historian  Motley  well  said  :  “These 
are  the  most  wonderful  cattle  in  the  world.”  In  their 
native  country,  they  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
nobility,  and  present  a  very  novel  feature  in  the 
landscape,  grazing  in  the  lowlands  in  Holland.  In 
color  they  are  black,  with  a  continuous  white  belt 
around  their  bodies,  the  white  being  pure  white,  the 
black  jet,  making  a  beautiful  and  imposing  contrast. 
Their  form  is  usually  very  fine,  and  their  hardy  and 
vigorous  constitutions  enable  them  to  stand  sudden 
changes  in  the  climate,  and  thrive  on  any  variety  of 
fodder. 

In  speaking  of  his  cattle,  Mr.  Munn  says  :  “I  claim 
no  special  merit  for  the  Dutch  Belted  cattle  over 
other  breeds,  except  for  their  gentleness  and  beauty. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk  are  about  that 


to  be  possible  for  a  skillful  breeder  in  almost  any 
dairy  locality  to  do  reasonably  well  with  a  good  herd. 


DUTCH  GOUDA  CHEESE  lh  OHIO. 

WESTERN  YANKEES  COMPETE  WITH  HOLLANDERS. 

A  Cheese  that  is  Full  of  Thirst. 

On  the  heights  of  land  of  Geauga  County,  O.,  700 
feet  or  more  above  Lake  Erie,  and  less  than  15  miles 
distant  from  it,  one  can  find  a  section  of  country 
settled  90  years  ago  by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
people,  and  which,  to  this  day,  retains  more  of  the 
New  England  speech,  manners,  and  customs  intact 
than  any  20  miles  square  of  the  present  New  England. 
Here  on  these  hills,  dairying  is  the  one  chief  industry 
of  the  people,  and  butter  and  cheese  are  their  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  and  exchange  public  and  private. 
Here  in  1849,  in  this  township  of  Claridon,  was  the  first 
cooperative  cheese  factory  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  if  not  in  the  U.  S.,  where  the  patrons 


sent  fresh  curd  instead  of  milk  to  be  made  into  cheese. 
It  was  sent  fresh  from  the  farm,  but  as  a  rule  arrived 
at  the  factory  in  such  an  active  state  of  fermentation, 
that  no  subsequent  manipulation  of  the  curd — as 
handling  the  curds  was  then  understood — could  give 
it  the  qualities  essential  to  good  cheese,  and  the 
factory  was  soon  forced  to  suspend,  though  patronized 
to  the  extent  of  1,000  cows. 

Four  years  later,  near  the  same  location,  a  factory 
was  established  on  later  ideas,  where  the  milk  was 
brought  instead  of  curds,  and  out  of  this  venture  have 
grown  the  400  or  so  cheese  factories  of  Ohio.  It  was 
at  the  second  of  these  factories,  established  in  1863, 
where  the  Goudas  are  now  made.  A  huge  old  factory 
it  is,  with  a  capacity  when  built  of  handling  40,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  ;  but  as  the  years  went  by,  rival 
factories  sprang  up,  milk  for  the  cities  became  a 
demand,  and  dairying  declined  somewhat,  and  10,000 
pounds  a  day  would  now  represent  it  at  its  best.  The 
factory  is  in  a  fair  state  of  repair, 
and  its  surroundings  are,  from  a 
point  of  sanitation,  far  above  the 
average.  The  foreman,  Levings  Gould, 
is  an  old  cheese-maker  from  since 
the  war,  and  is  up  in  factory  methods 
and  knowledge  with  the  front  rank, 
a  sort  of  “  file  leader”  as  he  was  in 
the  army,  his  six  feet  four  inches  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  natural  leader ;  and  now 
he  again  leads  in  making  the  finest 
of  the  Goudas.  lie  is  a  most  genial 
Vermont  Yankee  ;  even  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  Ohio  has  not  obliterated  that 
trait,  and  he  is  as  ready  to  answer, 
as  to  ask  questions. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  making 
this  kind  of  cheese  ?”  I  asked. 

“  This  is  the  first  year  here.  I  used 
to  make  them  a  few  years  ago  about 
10  miles  from  here,  and  the  venture 
was  a  success,  judged  by  the  way 
they  sold  in  New  York.” 

“  What,  if  any,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
milk  about  here  that  enables  you  to 
make  so  fine  a  cheese  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know  of  any.  The  dairies 
are  much  the  same  as  are  found  in 
northern  Ohio.  About  here  are  some 
Jerseys,  Holsteins,  more  Short-horn 
grades,  and  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
mon  cows.  The  feed  on  these  hills  is 
of  the  best  of  tame  grasses,  and  the 
water  is  fairly  good.  The  Yankees 
are  pretty  good  dairymen,  and  bring 
us  a  reasonably  good  grade  of  milk.” 

“  In  what  shape,  and  how  is  it 
brought  ? ” 

“  When  we  get  started  in  the  spring, 
we  require  twice-a-day  delivery — 
night  and  morning — and  it  is  run  into 
these  large  500-gallon  vats.  It  comes 
in  the  usual  flat  top,  30  to  100-gallon 
cans.  We  ask  to  have  the  milk  cooled 
some  before  starting,  but  guess  that 
most  of  them  forget  to  do  so,  though.” 

“  Do  you  require  any  sort  of  test  as 
to  quality  ?  ” 

“  No,  only  what  my  sharp  eyes  and 
nose  spy  out.  The  milk  here  runs  a 
trifle  short  of  four  per  cent  fat,  as  an 
average.” 

How  do  you  prepare  the  milk  for 
cheese  making  ?” 

“The  night’s  mil  is  cooled,  and 
aerated  with  the  big  dippers,  and  got 
down  to  about  60  degrees.  In  the 
morning,  we  scoop  off  the  thickest  of 
the  cream,  so  that  about  25  pounds 
of  finished  butter  are  made  to  5,000 
pounds  of  milk,  say  a  pound  of  butter 
to  200  pounds  of  milk.  The  morning’s  milk  is  added, 
the  steam  turned  on,  and  the  milk  thoroughly  mixed 
and  made  homogeneous,  and  the  mixing  kept  up  until 
the  temperature  reaches  84  degrees.  Here  we  add 
three-fourths  ounce  of  coloring  matter  per  1,000  pounds 
of  milk,  and  if  the  milk  is  then  ripe,  we  at  once  put  in 
the  rennet,  about  2%  ounces  of  extract  to  1,000  pounds. 
As  soon  as  the  curd  is  hard,  we  cut  very  fine,  and  then 
slowly  add  the  heat.” 

“  I  suppose  that  you  scald  to  110  degrees,  do  you 
not,  to  make  them  hard  V  ” 

“Oh,  no;  we  heat  up  only  10  degrees  more,  and 
stir  only  enough  to  cook  through  ;  95  degrees  is  high 
enough  to  do  this.  We  draw  the  whey  at  once  and 
salt.” 

“What!  do  you  salt  the  curd  for  a  Gouda?  You 
are  as  heterodox  as  Bently,  of  Circleville,  who  Pas¬ 
teurizes  sour  cream  '  ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  ;  but  I  have  found  that  some  salt  is 
a  benefit  to  the  curing  and  after-eating  of  a  Gouda  ; 
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so  I  put  a  little  less  than  two  pounds  of  salt  to  1,000 
pounds  of  milk,  and  get  the  cheeses  into  these  little 
hoops  as  quickly  as  I  can.  You  see  that  they  are  the 
true  orthodox  style,  an  oval  cheese,  and  weigh  about 
10  pounds,  though,  as  a  rule,  a  little  less.  They,  in 
shape,  are  a  good  deal  like  Ohio,  round  at  each  end, 
and  hi  in  the  middle.” 

“  How  do  you  press  them,  and  have  them  keep  to¬ 
gether  ?  ” 

“  You  see  these  presses  ?  Well,  we  have  them  fixed 
so  that  we  can  put  on  not  to  exceed  70  pounds  of 
pressure  to  the  cheese,  and  that  for  only  a  few  hours, 
when  we  take  them  out  of  the  hoops  and  give  them 
their  bath.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  You  do  not  soak  them  in  beer,  do 
you  ?  ” 

“  Not  here  ;  but  that  is  their  destination,  as  they 
are  in  great  demand  in  the  beer  halls  and  summer 
gardens  of  the  East,  and  get  beer  soaked,  I  suppose, 
at  last.  Come  this  way.  ” 

In  an  adjoining  room,  were  a  number  of  shallow 
vats  of  different  dimensions,  filled  nearly  full  of 
brine,  as  strong  as  can  be  made  with  hot  water  and 
salt,  and  in  these  vats  the  little  Goudas  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  were  floating  about.  A  young  man  with  a  golf 
stick  was  turning  them  in  their  bath,  and  as  they 
have  from  five  to  six  days’  make  in  the  baths,  all  the 
time  absorbing  more  salt  and  getting  a  rind  on  them, 
it  was  no  small  task  to  keep  them  “  flopped.”  “  Yes, 
they  have  to  be  turned  in  the  brine  once  and  twice  a 
daj  for  five  to  seven  days,  and  then  they  are  taken 
out  and  put  on  the  shelves  in  a  cool  curing  room.” 
In  these  rooms  were  at  least  5,000  little  Goudas,  every 
one  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  other,  ranged  along 
the  shelves  enveloped  in  mold  as  thick  as  a  “  green¬ 
back.”  Here  they  are  turned  and  cured  for  a  month 
to  six  weeks,  when  they  are  scraped  clean  of  mold, 
rubbed  down  as  sleek  as  a  cake  of  Buttermilk  soap, 
which  they  much  resemble  in  form,  and  are  packed 
six.  in  a  long,  round  cheese  box,  and  sent  to  meet 
their  cousins  from  Holland.  Later  on,  they  travel  in 
the  same  company,  and  are  warranted  to  create  as 
mueh  thirst  as  the  imported  article. 

“  Can’t  you  make  ’em  with  less  salt  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  we  sell  a  great  many  here  at  home,  and 
for  this  demand  we  make  a  few,  salt  them  only  in  the 
brine  bath,  and  it  will  be  a  hard  thing  to  find  a  finer 
cheese.  We  make  them  so  salt  to  meet  a  demand. 
Here  is  a  Gouda  from  Holland.  Taste  this,  and  then 
a  piece  of  Ohio  Gouda.  Can’t  you  see  why  the  cheese 
we  make  are  so  in  demand  ?  The  reason  is  that  we 
cook  our  curds  a  little,  not  much,  and  salt  lightly 
before  pressing  it,  and  get  a  firm  cheese.  I  think 
that,  with  my  cheese,  I  could  ‘capture  Holland.’ 
Yes,  one  firm  in  New  York  handles  all  of  these 
cheese.  This  is  not  a  patron  factory.  The  man  who 
sells  the  cheese  in  New  York,  rents  this  factory  and 
buys  the  milk  by  the  103  pounds,  and  does  what  he 
has  a  mind  to  with  it.” 

“  How  about  the  making  ?  ” 

“Well,  there  are  three  of  us,  and  each  one  has  his 
own  vat  of  milk,  and  makes  and  hoops  his  own  make 
of  curd.  I  boss  the  job,  and  am  responsible  for  the 
good  character  of  the  cheese,  and  see  them  in  the 
shipping  boxes.” 

Well,  what  a  dairy  State  Ohio  is  !  Ohio  flat  cheese 
made  everywhere,  Pasteurizsd  butter  in  the  Scioto 
Valley,  Jersey  butter  among  the  Quakers,  Limburger 
cheese  on  the  Monroe  hills,  Switzer  and  Brick  cheese 
in  central  Ohio  ;  and  now  Goudas  in  the  Yankee  hill 
town,  700  feet  above  the  possibility  of  a  canal  or 
dyke.  Oh,  great  is  the  kingdom  of  the  cow  ! 

JOHN  GOULD. 
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BEST  METHOD  OF  BROODING  A  CHICK. 

A  reader  in  Pennsylvania  sends  us  the  following 
questions  : 

Which  do  you  consider  the  best  way  of  brooding  a  chick  from 
the  time  it  is  hatched  until  ready  for  market  ?  Our  plan  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  brooder  with  a  combination  of  top  and  bottom  heat  for 
the  first  month,  and  after  that,  we  put  our  chicks  into  a  long 
brooder  with  top  heat  only,  a  row  of  pipes  heated  by  a  Hitchings 
base-burning  heater.  When  they  are  fully  feathered  and  weigh 
about  a  pound,  we  place  them  in  the  fattening  coops,  holding 
about  six  to  each  place,  and  leave  them  there  until  ready  for 
market.  Wherein  is  this  plan  defective  ?  In  general,  do  you 
prefer  top  to  bottom  heat,  and  why  ? 

A  New  Plan  Discussed. 

During  tbe  past  10  years,  I  have  used  several  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  brooders  and  brooding-pipe  systems. 
If  the  heat  can  be  maintained  at  an  even  temperature 
as  in  an  incubator,  or  even  within  a  few  degrees,  I 
should  prefer  top  heat ;  but  in  my  experience,  I  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  control  a  large  heater,  as 
closely  as  it  should  be  for  the  best  results.  I  use  the 
Gurney  hot-water  heater,  and  have  a  Powers  regulator 
attached  to  it,  but  find  even  then  sometimes  that  it 
will  go  wrong,  and  even  one  chill  or  over-heating  is 
enough  to  kill  a  great  many  chicks  when  we  have 
1,000  or  2,000  in  the  brooding  house.  While  lamp 


brooders  can  be  regulated  the  same  as  an  incubator, 
I  do  not  like  them  except  for  summer  use,  or  when 
only  a  few  chicks  are  to  be  brooded.  As  I  was  unable 
to  regulate  the  heat  satisfactorily,  with  either  bottom 
or  top  heat  pipe  system,  I  determined  to  let  the  chicks 
help  regulate.  With  this  idea  in  view,  I  laid  a  two- 
inch  flow  and  return  pipe,  one  directly  above  the 
other,  along  the  back  of  the  brooding  house,  and  from 
this  two-inch  pipe,  we  put  in  10  flow  and  return  1%- 
inch  pipes,  one  directly  under  every  second  partition; 
these  are  12  feet  long.  This  with  the  five  feet  of  two- 
inch  pipe  along  the  back  of  the  pens  gives  17  feet  of 
pipes  for  the  chicks  to  brood  against  in  each  pen  the 
entire  length  of  the  house,  20  pens  each  five  feet  wide. 
There  is  a  ten-inch  board  hinged  to  the  partition  on 
each  side  of  the  pipes  about  six  inches  from  the  floor 
to  hold  the  heat.  With  this  method,  the  chicks  can 
nestle  close  to  the  warm  pipes,  or  move  out  towards 
the  cloth  as  they  require  more  or  less  heat.  I  find 
that  this  gives  better  results  than  either  top  or  bot¬ 
tom  heat,  and  there  is  less  danger  from  overheating. 
Each  pen  has  an  outside  run  of  5  xl2  feet,  and  accom¬ 
modates  from  50  to  75  chicks  until  ready  for  market. 

New  Jersey.  j.  e  stevenson. 

Opposed  to  Bottom  Heat. 

I  have  not  tried  bottom  heat  in  a  brooder,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  top  and  bottom,  and  cannot  answer  the 
question  from  personal  experience.  While  bottom 
heat  might  not  effect  serious  injury  if  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  or  two,  I  should,  nevertheless,  de¬ 
cline  to  use  it,  the  same  as  I  would  an  incubator  that 
applied  heat  to  the  underside  of  the  eggs.  Any 
attempt  to  modify  or  improve  on  Nature’s  laws  must 
result  in  failure.  If  the  right  degree  of  heat  is  main¬ 
tained  on  the  chicks’  backs,  a  sufficient  amount  will 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  feet  to  keep  them  as 
warm  as  Nature  intended  they  should  be. 

Missouri.  h.  e.  moss. 

Anything  That  Keeps  the  Chicks  Warm. 

Any  method  of  heating  is  correct  if  the  chicks 
thrive.  Opinions  differ,  but  my  experience  is  in  favor 
of  top  heat  only,  as  bottom  heat  may  cause  leg  ail- 
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A  A,  two  inch  pipes  full  length  of  house,  boxed  in  back  and  top; 
if,  top  of  hover  hinged  at  E\  c,  sacking  or  flannel  hanging 
down  in  front.  K,  canvas  to  keep  chicks  away  from  the  hot 
pipes;  X,  entrance  for  cold  air  which  passes  through  if  to 
hot  pipes. 

ments  and  render  the  chicks  less  able  to  withstand 
exposure  to  a  colder  temperature.  The  pipe  system, 
as  mentioned  in  the  inquiry,  has  been  used  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  method  of  fattening,  with  but  six  in 
a  pen,  should  prove  satisfactory  provided  the  chicks 
are  not  too  closely  confined.  It  is  difficult  to  fatten 
a  growing  chick,  and  attempts  to  force  them  may  re¬ 
sult  in  indigestion  and  bowel  disease.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial  is  warmth,  and  the  second  so  to  feed  the  chicks 
as  to  avoid  disease,  aiming  to  keep  them  in  thrifty 
condition.  p.  h  jacobs. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Whole  Story  Told , 

My  experience  with  the  wooden  hen  this  year  has 
been  that  of  an  average  of  85.5  per  cent  of  chicks  for 
100  fertile  eggs.  I  have  had  93  per  cent  and  07  per 
cent  as  highest  and  lowest  in  May  and  December  re¬ 
spectively,  on  eight  occasions.  I  used  two  hens  at  the 
same  time,  and  gave  each  a  fair  sample  of  the  same 
kind  of  eggs  and,  in  all  cases  if  the  hen  stuck  to  busi¬ 
ness,  the  results  came  within  one  per  cent  of  the 
incubator  work.  I  have  two  hot-water  machines  and 
one  hot-air.  The  latter  gives  the  most  even  tempera¬ 
ture  throughout  the  egg  chamber ;  the  others  being 
large  machines,  vary  nearly  one  per  cent  between 
center  and  corners  of  the  egg  chamber,  and  some¬ 
times,  two  per  cent  during  the  24  hours,  whereas  I 
never  see  one-half  per  cent  variation  of  temperature 
in  the  hot-air  machine  during  the  whole  hatch. 
Although  the  results  are  nearly  alike,  I  have  the  best 
“  luck  ”  in  raising  those  hot-water  hatched.  I  agree 
with  what  Messrs.  Wyckoff  and  Rice  say  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  July  31,  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Mapes’s  con¬ 
tact  experiments  have  been  tried  extensively  and 
found  wanting  compared  with  warm  air  as  the  best 
way  to  imitate  Mrs.  Hen.  If  we  study  for  a  moment, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  air  surrounding  the  eggs  under 
the  hen  warmed  by  the  hen’s  body  to  a  fair,  even  tem¬ 


perature,  for  by  contact  alone,  an  even  temperature 
could  not  be  maintained,  as  a  few  eggs  might  be 
against  the  body,  and  others  would  have  feathers  in¬ 
terposed,  then  again,  others  would  be  placed  on  the 
outside  covered  by  her  wings.  I  don’t  believe  that 
an  animal’s  body  is  of  the  same  temperature  all  over, 
being  several  degrees  colder  the  farther  away  from 
the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  etc.  As  an  example,  one 
of  my  old  Brahma  sitters  had  quite  cold  feet  while 
sitting,  and  often,  when  lifted  off  the  nest,  she  would 
have  an  egg  in  each  claw,  and  still  they  would  feel 
warm  to  the  touch. 

But,  as  the  saying  is,  “  Any  fool  can  hatch  chickens, 
but  it  takes  an  old  hen  to  raise  them.”  She,  how¬ 
ever,  never  runs  with  100  chickens  at  one  time — 10  or 
12  are  enough  for  her — and  when,  at  times,  we  give 
her  the  hatchings  of  another  hen,  if  she  is  of  the 
large  breeds,  there  is  a  correspondingly  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  than  there  would  be  if  she  had  been 
limited  to  her  own  dozen  or  so.  The  fow  years  I 
have  been  in  the  business  I  have  bad  my  share  of 
mortality  among  young  chickens,  I  would  not  like  to 
tell  the  number,  still  I  am  improving.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  I  could  never  raise  more  than  40  per  cent ;  now, 
however,  I  can  raise  75  to  76  per  cent,  and  believe 
that,  in  another  few  years,  I  shall  be  still  more 
successful.  I  have  improved  the  vitality  of  my  stock 
in  the  first  instance,  so  that  my  fertile  eggs  contain  a 
strong  germ,  which  is  the  main  point  of  all.  I  fill 
the  incubator  with  either  P.  Rock  or  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  eggs  (never  mix  them)  of  as  near  even  size  as  I 
can,  and  never  use  any  ill-shaped  or  very  large  eggs. 
The  smaller  ones  I  keep  together  on  one  tray,  and 
pack  them  up  if  necessary  so  that  they  will  be  an 
even  height  above  the  tray  sides.  I  fill  the  incubator 
at  6  A.  m.,  and  the  eggs  remain  undisturbed  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  barely  103  degrees,  for  48  hours,  when 
they  are  turned,  the  trays  turned  end  for  end,  and 
transposed.  There  is  no  need  for  any  cooling  of  eggs, 
beyond  the  time  required  for  turning  the  eggs,  for 
the  next  three  days.  In  the  beginning  of  my  incu¬ 
bator  fever,  I  tested  the  eggs  on  the  fifth  and  tenth 
days;  now  I  test  only  on  the  tenth,  as  I  have  to  be  very 
economical  with  my  time  to  get  everything  done  on 
time.  From  the  fifth  day,  I  begin  to  cool  the  eggs, 
by  leaving  them  on  the  top  of  a  table  placed  close  to 
the  incubator,  so  that,  when  I  open  the  door  for  tak¬ 
ing  out  or  replacing  the  egg  trays,  it  is  opened  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  ;  I  don’t  see  any  good  in  cool¬ 
ing  down  the  incubator.  Towards  the  16th  to  18th 
day,  the  time  of  cooling  is  extended  day  after  day 
from  15  to  30  minutes  in  warm  weather,  with  the  tern, 
perature  at  about  65  to  70  degrees  in  the  morning. 
In  winter,  with  the  temperature  at  35  to  45  degrees, 
they  still  remain  out  not  less  than  15  minutes,  with 
a  double  sheet  of  newspaper  loosely  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  eggs.  I  believe  that  several  germs  perish, 
but  I  thereby  get  rid  of  what,  otherwise,  would  prove 
weak  chicks  if  they  were  hatched. 

I  use  no  moisture  up  to  the  16th  day,  when  I  take 
two  or  three  eggs  from  each  tray,  and  place  them  in 
the  tester  to  observe  the  size  of  the  air  space.  If  the 
base  area  of  the  same  is  a  little  larger  than  a  25-cent 
coin,  the  moisture  has  been  all  right  ;  if  larger,  mois¬ 
ture  must  be  added  ;  if  smaller  (a  rare  occurrence),  I 
raise  the  temperature  to  103%  to  104  degrees.  I  ex¬ 
amine  a  couple  again  on  the  17th  or  18th  day.  On 
the  morning  (4  or  5  A.  m.)  of  the  21st,  they  ought  all 
to  be  chipped,  and  if  so,  all  hatched  by  10  or  11  a.  m., 
that  are  going  to  hatch,  if  the  eggs  are  from  W.  Wyan- 
dottes  ;  if  from  P.  Rocks,  the  hatch  will  extend  over 
a  longer  time.  If  they  don’t  break  through  the  shell 
at  a  reasonable  time,  I  put  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  warm  water  on  the  top  of  the  tank  through  the 
ventilator  opening,  raising  the  temperature  to  105 
degrees ;  this  will  fetch  out  all  those  desirable  to 
keep. 

As  the  chicks  begin  to  move  about,  they  fall 
through  the  trays  to  the  bottom  of  the  incubator, 
where  the  temperature  is  100  degrees  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  105  degrees  on  a  level  with  the  egg 
tray.  When  once  they  begin  to  hatch,  I  leave  the 
door  shut ;  I  used  to  be  inquisitive  in  the  beginning, 
but  the  chicks  didn’t  like  it,  so  I  gave  it  up.  My  hens 
have  Alfalfa  and  crushed  oyster  shells,  therefore 
their  eggs  have  good  strong  shells  ;  the  chicks  break¬ 
ing  through  them  show  their  vitality  from  the  start. 
I  extend  no  help  to  those  not  able  to  perform  this, 
their  first  task. 

Now  comes  the  difficult  part,  viz.,  to  raise  them. 
The  greatest  enemy  a  chicken  has  is  cold  draughts  ; 
they  kill  more  chickens  than  any  ill  treatment.  What 
would  happen,  if  the  door  were  left  open  on  the  in¬ 
cubator  ?  Tne  eggs  would  get  chilled,  and  germs 
near  the  front  would  be  destroyed.  I  had  several 
kinds  of  brooders  all  constructed  on  this  principle, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  chicks  died  from  bowel 
troubles  caused  by  the  cold  air  rushing  in  from  their 
entrance  opening  up  against-the  hot-water  pipes.  The 
hot  air  leaked  out  through  the  top  cover,  and  the 
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little  chicks  would  stand  with  their  backs  against  the 
hot- water  pipes,  and  still  feel  cold  below.  Since  I 
arranged  my  brooder  as  shown  in  Fig.  259,  I  have 
little  or  no  trouble.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  air 
enters  at  X  at  the  back  of  the  brooder,  passing  through 
the  air  spaces  D,  is  heated  by  the  water  pipes,  and 
when  leaving  the  top-opening  diffuses  itself  through 
the  lower,  and  then  the  outside  brooder  box.  The 
little  chicks  will  sit  under  the  hover,  looking  out 
through  or  between  the  fringe  in  front,  with  their 
backs  against  the  flannel,  C,  believing  themselves  to 
be  under  the  protecting  wing  of  their  mother.  The 
air  is  always  being  renewed  with  warm  air,  and  not 
by  cold,  draughty  air  as  in  most  brooders. 

But  I  left  the  new  arrivals  in  the  bottom  of  the  in¬ 
cubator.  All  that  are  lively  and  dried  are  put,  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  day,  in  a  box  lined  and  covered 
with  cloth ;  100  in  number,  they  are  placed  in  my 
brooder  under  the  hover  by  lifting  the  top,  F.  The 
brooder  entrance  is  shut  down  and  they  are  left  to 
explore  their  new  world,  and  to  pick  about  the  sand 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  brooder.  After  a  while, 
they  get  some  rolled  oats  and  water.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  they  can  go  outside  into  the  pen,  which  has 
a  barricade  across,  so  that  they  can  get  only  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  entrance,  and  not  lose  their  way  and 
get  chilled.  They  will  have  to  be  watched  for  an  hour 
or  so,  teaching  them  where  their  mother  is.  On  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  they  get  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and 
wheat  and  rice  (crushed)  soaked  in  milk  ;  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day  they  are  divided  into  lots  of  50.  If  I 
had  plenty  of  room,  the  largest  number  should  not 
exceed  25  in  each  lot. 

Their  bill  of  fare  after  the  first  week  consists  of 
two  parts  of  bran  ground  fine,  one  of  corn  meal,  one 
of  wheat  meal  or  ground  barley  or  oats,  with  1%  per 
cent  of  blood  meal  or  meat  meal,  fed  to  them  in 
troughs  alternately  every  three  hours,  and  a  few 
grains  of  cracked  wheat  during  the  intervals.  They 
must  get  only  a  little  at  a  time,  always  be  kept  a  little 
hungry  and  on  the  move.  As  they  grow,  increase  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  the  meat  meal,  give  them  all 
they  will  eat  by  feeding  often  if  they  are  going  to  be 
used  for  broilers  ;  if  for  breeding  purposes,  feed  no 
corn  in  their  soft  food  till  they  are  six  weeks  old, 
and  only  soft  food  once  a  day.  They  get  green 
vegetables  and  fruit  not  decayed,  when  we  have 
them,  otherwise  Alfalfa,  clover,  and  anything  else  we 
have,  even  the  young  shoots  on  the  branches  of  the 
apricot  trees.  They  are  always  kept  hungry  (a  little), 
therefore  busy.  At  night,  they  have  all  they  can  eat 
of  grain.  From  the  very  beginning,  they  regulate 
their  desired  temperature  by  going  closer  to,  or 
farther  from,  the  pipes  in  the  heater.  •  f.  s. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 

SOME  SILO  EXPERIENCE. 

Our  silo  is  a  wooden  chestnut  girt  silo,  built  in 
1889  against  the  outside  of  the  barn.  The  sills  stand 
upon  a  wall  18  inches  high,  and  the  inside  boards  ran 
down  to  the  ground.  They  don’t  run  down  there 
now.  They  have  been  gnawed  off  by  the  teeth  of 
time,  rats  and  rot.  The  girts  were  six  inches  thick, 
faced  on  two  sides  with  a  six-inch  face,  in  fact  rail¬ 
road  ties  elongated  to  15  feet.  The  first  girt  is  about 
two  feet  above  the  sill,  the  next  space  a  little  further, 
and  so  on.  For  the  first  years  when  we  put  in  long 
corn,  the  pressure  was  only  great  enough  to  bulge 
the  center  a  little  ;  but  since  we  have  cut  the  corn  in 
the  ensilage  cutter,  the  strain  was  too  great,  and 
the  tenons  started  in  the  corners.  The  posts  were 
six  inches  square,  the  tenons  6x5x2,  with  two  pins. 
We  have  stopped  further  spreading  by  putting  on 
iron  straps  around  the  corners,  fastened  with  coach 
screws. 

But  the  above-mentioned  teeth  have  been  gradually 
undermining  the  silo,  until  we  found  at  least  two 
loads  of  spoiled  corn  in  the  bottom  corners  in  the 
spring  of  1897.  In  fact,  we  also  found  some  daylight 
that  would  have  been  better  out-of-doors.  Before 
this,  the  inside  had  been  relined  with  rough  hemlock 
boards  over  paper  ;  this  lining,  when  swelled  with 
the  steam  of  heating  ensilage,  makes  a  tight  job,  but 
will  not  last  near  the  bottom  more  than  three  seasons. 
The  side  next  to  the  barn,  which  was  covered  in  1873 
with  first  quality  matched  pine,  has  never  had  any¬ 
thing  put  on  it,  and  the  original  one  thickness  is  be¬ 
ginning  this  year  for  the  first  time  to  show  signs  of 
wear.  The  ensilage  has  always  kept  the  best  on  this 
side. 

In  early  June,  this  year,  we  cut  off  the  double 
boarding  on  the  inside  of  the  silo  up  to  the  first  girt ; 
making  a  good  foundation,  we  laid  up  a  brick  wall 
with  cement  from  the  bottom  to  the  underside  of  the 
first  girt,  cutting  out  the  sill  where  it  was  rotten  and 
filling  over  it  where  sound.  On  the  face  of  the  sill, 
we  set  a  brick  flatwise  and  endwise,  making  the  top  of 
the  brick  come  even  with  the  top  of  the  sill,  and  bound 
with  a  brick  laid  its  length  across  the  top  of  the  sill, 
-•-his  bound  everything  firmly,  and  so  we  walled  up  to 


the  first  girt,  and  washed  the  face  of  the  wall  with 
cement.  In  July,  we  filled  8  or  10  feet  of  the  silo 
with  oats  and  peas.  We  found,  when  feeding  out, 
that  our  new  wall  had  worked  well,  and  there  was  no 
rot  in  the  bottom,  only  some  dry  mold  around  the 
edge,  which  worked  down  from  above,  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  in  so  small  a  body  of  oats  and  peas,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  upper  air  entirely.  We  are  now  filling 
with  corn. 

We  use  a  Baldwin  cutter  with  15-inch  knife  and  a 
one-horse  power  of  Messinger  make.  Both  are  good 
tools.  The  throat  of  the  Baldwin  cutter  is  wide  and 
low,  so  that  it  does  not  take  the  feed  quite  as  readily 
as  the  higher,  narrower  throats.  But  the  feed  is  dis¬ 
tributed  thinner  along  the  knife,  and  the  knife  re¬ 
volves  closer  to  the  shaft  than  in  some  other  machines. 
This  makes  a  saving  of  power,  I  think.  The  knife 
also  strikes  down,  and  the  sills  of  the  barn  act  as  a 
chopping  block  ;  whereas  the  upper-cut  machines  try 
to  pull  the  barn  up  by  the  roots.  Probably  the 
makers  of  upper-cut  machines  can  say  something 
to  this.  We  used  a  1,200-pound  horse  this  year.  One 
horse  cuts  in  the  forenoon  and  another  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Our  800-pound  bull  was  putin  one  day;  he 
had  been  cutting  dry  feed  all  winter,  and  was  well 
used  to  the  power,  but  it  was  moved  now  to  a  new 
place  with  no  obstruction  in  front,  as  before,  and 
having  no  trace  rope,  he  jumped  clean  over  his  feed 
manger,  landing  on  the  ground.  He  is  nursing  a 
sprained  ankle.  We  cut  1%  inch  long,  six  loads  in 
half  a  day.  This  rate  keeps  one  man  hard  at  work 
feeding  the  machine.  We  use  a  straight  18-foot 
carrier. 

This  rate  of  filling  sounds  slow  to  the  men  who  use 
a  two-horse  power  or  an  engine  ;  but  it  will  do  for 
the  small  farmer.  Only  one  man  <is  needed  at  the 
barn.  We  have  three  or  four  men  at  other  work  and 
bringing  the  corn.  As  the  rains  prevented  seeding 
in  the  corn  this  year,  we  are  clearing  up  weeds  and 
cultivating  rye  and  wheat  in  between  the  rows  of 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  “  SWEET  AND  SOUR  ”  PEAR.  Fig.  260 

corn  stubs,  two  or  three  acres  at  a  time  as  we  clear 
the  ground.  Perhaps  the  silo  has  no  greater  advant¬ 
age  than  this  clearing  of  corn  ground  at  a  season 
when  a  winter  grain  or  grass  crop  can  be  put  on. 
Connecticut.  e.  c.  bibge. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  Sweet-and-Sour  Pear. 

F.8.  IV.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — I  send  you  a  Bartlett  pear  which  may 
be  interesting  in  the  discussion  of  the  half-sweet-and-half-sour 
apple  question.  As  you  will  see,  a  section  of  it  running  length¬ 
wise — about  one-fifth — is  distinctly  and  clearly  a  russet.  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  seeing  one  like  it  before,  although  the  tree  has  been 
in  bearing  about  20  years.  The  nearest  russet  pear  trees — Shel¬ 
dons — are  about  eight  or  ten  rods  distant.  It  would  seem  to  be 
only  a  freak  of  nature.  The  cause  of  such  freaks,  sports  or  varia¬ 
tions  is,  certainly,  very  obscure.  Whether  the  particular  tree  on 
which  this  pear  grew  has  a  tendency  to  produce  pears  of  this 
kind,  will  be  a  subject  for  future  observation.  My  object  in  sending 
you  the  pear  is  to  show  that  such  things  may  sometimes  occur  with¬ 
out  any  known  cause,  and  the  question  arises  whether  this  may  not 
be  the  case  with  the  sweet-and-sour  apple.  Whether  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  flavor  of  the  sections,  we  leave  to  you  to  decide. 

Ans.— The  pear  sent  by  F.  S.  N.  has  been  carefully 
examined,  and  I  find  no  difference  between  the 
flavor  of  the  flesh  under  the  two  colors  of  skin. 
The  russet  is  very  distinct,  and  covers  a  slight  frac¬ 
tion  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  the 
fruit,  by  actual  measurement,  which  is  more  than 
the  fifth  part  as  we  see.  If  the  theory  should  be 
advanced  that  this  russet  strip  is  the  result  of  the 
cross-pollination  of  one  cell  of  the  core,  and  there 
being  five  cells  to  it,  which  is  the  normal  number,  then 
the  two  should  agree  proportionately  in  measure¬ 
ment,  as  is  shown  by  the  drawing  at  Fig.  260.  This 
they  do  not  do ;  neither  do  the  lines  coincide  as  to 
position  with  the  core  cells.  Only  one  seed  was  found, 
and  that  in  another  section  than  the  one  that  might 
be  supposed  to  have  been  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
from  the  Sheldon  trees.  In  the  absence  of  any  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  matter,  except  the  existence  of  the  speci¬ 


men,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  peculiarity 
upon  any  other  grounds  than  that  it  is  a  freak  of 
nature,  as  F.  S.  N.  says. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  like  peculiarity 
in  a  Bartlett  pear,  but  I  have  seen  clear  streaks  on 
Sheldon  pears  more  than  once.  This  whole  matter  of 
abnormally  colored  segments  on  fruits  is  so  wholly 
without  positive  knowledge  as  to  their  cause,  and 
there  is  so  much  said  in  the  way  of  theory,  that  it 
might  be  well  to  experiment  some.  Let  those  who 
may  perform  artificial  cross-pollination  next  spring, 
try  the  mixing  of  pollen  from  diversely-colored 
varieties  on  the  stigmas  of  the  same  flower.  Where 
the  pistils  are  separate  from  each  other,  it  might 
easily  be  possible  to  fecundate  them  with  pollen  from 
oppositely  colored  varieties.  Perhaps  the  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations  can  best  afford  to  do  this.  I  will 
try  it  myself  if  life  and  health  be  given  me.  If  the 
theory  is  correct  (which  I  do  not  now  believe),  that 
pollen  has  direct  effect  upon  the  flesh  of  the  result¬ 
ing  fruit,  then  the  transmission  of  the  flavor  of  a 
sour  variety  to  one  or  more  parts  of  the  sweet  variety 
might  be  possible,  and  vice  versa,  u.  e.  van  deman. 

Partition  in  a  Twin  Silo. 

G.  A.  G.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. — I  intend  to  build  a  silo  12  x  34  feet,  and 
26  feet  deep.  I  would  like  to  divide  it  into  two  parts.  How  shall 
I  build  the  dividing  wall  ?  I  feed  steers  for  beef.  Shall  I  break 
off  the  ears  of  corn,  and  grind  them  to  feed  or  cut  corn  and  all 
into  the  silo  ? 

Ans  — Ordinarily,  we  would  not  advise  a  silo  so 
long  and  narrow.  In  fact,  we  prefer  the  circular  tub 
silo  whenever  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  surroundings. 
But  assuming  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  silo  are 
fixed,  if  you  desire  to  fill  each  silo  independently  of 
the  other,  you  will  need  to  make  the  partition  as 
strong  as  an  outside  wall,  but  if  you  can  so  arrange 
the  machinery  as  to  fill  alternately  into  one  silo  and 
then  the  other,  changing  every  20  or  30  loads,  so  that 
as  the  pressure  becomes  greater,  it  will  be  equally  on 
both  sides  of  the  partition,  then  you  may  use  quite 
light  material  in  its  construction. 

In  the  former  case,  we  would  recommend  2x10 
timbers  for  the  partition  ;  in  the  latter,  2x4  would 
be  sufficient.  The  method  of  putting  them  in  will 
depend  upon  the  method  employed  in  building  the 
silo.  If  constructed  of  upright  studding,  a  trench 
should  be  dug  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  partition, 
six  or  eight  inches  deep.  Into  this,  a  sill,  preferably 
of  oak  or  chestnut,  four  inches  thick  and  as  wide  as 
the  studding  to  be  used,  is  laid  level  on  a  few  small 
stones,  so  that  it  will  nowhere  come  iD  contact  with 
the  earth.  Pour  around  this  sill  a  thin  mortar  made 
by  using  three  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  good  cement. 
When  this  cement  is  thoroughly  set,  you  have  a  sill 
that  cannot  be  moved  out  of  place,  and  will  outlast 
the  structure  above  it.  Set  up  the  studding  on  this 
sill  not  more  than  20  inches  between  centers,  and 
double  board  on  each  side  with  tar  paper  between  ; 
or  if  one  course  of  good  matched  lumber  is  cheaper 
than  two  courses  of  rough  lumber  and  paper,  the 
matched  lumber  will  answer  nearly  as  well. 

If,  however,  the  silo  is  constructed  with  a  frame 
work  of  horizontal  timbers,  then  the  partition  would 
better  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  each  tim¬ 
ber  of  the  partition  taking  a  good  strong  lap  on  those 
of  the  side  walls  of  the  silo.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  all  laps  and  joints  be  very  thoroughly 
secured,  and  it  is  more  economical  to  cut  off  the 
angles  of  a  square  silo  when  built  than  to  suffer  the 
annual  loss  of  ensilage  in  them.  You  will  practically 
save  all  the  expense  of  husking,  grinding  and  hand¬ 
ling  the  corn  by  cutting  the  ears  with  the  stalks  into 
the  silo. 

A  Case  of  “ Dry  Roup.” 

F.  11.,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — I  had  a  brood  of  chickens  hatch 
July  12,  and  when  about  three  or  lour  weeks  old,  I  noticed  that 
some  ol  them  had  sore  mouths— a  sort  of  warty  growth  alongside 
of  the  mouth,  which  afterwards  extended  to  the  comb  and  around 
the  eyes,  making  some  of  them  entirely  blind,  so  that  I  have 
now  killed  half  the  brood,  with  a  good  prospect  of  having  to  kill 
the  rest,  as  it  seems  to  be  contagious.  The  hen  having  them  in 
charge  has  become  infected  with  it,  and  it  shows  as  brown  spots 
on  the  comb,  wattles,  and  swelling  around  the  eyes.  They  have 
run  at  large  separate  from  other  fowls,  and  have  had  the  best  of 
care.  I  have  bathed  them  once  daily  with  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
applied  carbolated  vaseline.  At  first,  I  thought  this  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  none  of  them  was  cured. 

Ans. — From  the  description,  I  should  think  that  F. 
R.’s  chicks  are  affected  with  what  is  known  as  dry 
roup.  As  he  does  not  say  what  feed  was  used,  or  how 
they  were  housed,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  cause, 
which  may  be  over-feeding,  damp  or  filthy  quarters, 
or  various  other  causes.  For  treatment,  touch  the 
warty  growths  with  citric  ointment,  and  in  two  <or 
three  days,  they  will  come  off  and  bring  the  roots  of 
the  disease,  which  will  be  probably  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  long,  or  more.  After  removing  the  warts, 
apply  carbolated  vaseline.  Give  about  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  of  sulphur  to  each  quart  of  soft  feed  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  add  10  drops  of  bromide  of 
potassium  to  each  quart  of  drinking  water.  Give 
them  dry  and  clean  quarters,  and  the  trouble  wiU 
most  likely  disappear.  j.  e.  s. 
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Seeds  of  the  Buckeye  State  tomato 
were  sent  to  several  farmers  near  the 
Rural  Grounds  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  are  much  pleased 
with  it.  The  tomatoes  are  as  even  as 
any  we  have  seen,  the  size  being  con¬ 
sidered,  and  we  are  told  that  they  bring 
higher  prices  than  any  other  kinds  they 
are  marketing . 

The  last  of  the  Hale  Japan  plums 
ripened  in  the  Rural  Grounds  August  20. 
The  color  was  yellowish-green — more 
green  than  yellow — without  a  trace  of 
the  purple  which  colored  the  specimens 
sent  to  us  by  the  originator,  Luther 
Burbank.  This  failing  to  color  may 
have  been  that  the  tree  was  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  an  old  apple  tree.  The 
overshadowing  branches  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  so  that  it  will  have  more  sun 
next  year.  The  plums  were  nearly 
round,  without  suture,  averaging  5% 
inches  in  circumference,  the  stems  be¬ 
ing  three-fourths  inch  long. 

Prof.  Bailey  describes  it  as  of  an 
orange  color  overlaid  with  mottled  red, 
so  that  well  colored  specimens  are  of  a 
deep  cherry-red  with  yellow  specks. 
The  flesh  is  yellow,  soft  and  juicy  “with 
a  delicious,  slightly  acid  peachy  flavor. 
The  skin  is  somewhat  sour.  Cling.  Very 
late.” . 

The  handsomest  plums  we  have  ever 
seen  were  sent  to  us  by  Butler  &  Jewell, 
nurserymen  of  Cromwell,  Conn. — Bur¬ 
banks.  They  were  all  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  except  as  to  size,  are  well 
described  under  Ruralisms  of  August  21. 
They  measured  6%  inches  either  way  in 
circumference,  and  were,  therefore, 
nearly  round.  In  quality,  they  seemed 
a  shade  better  than  Abundance,  while 
resembling  it  in  color  of  flesh,  juiciness 
and  meatiness.  Under  date  of  August 
4,  Butler  &  Jewell  wrote  us  :  “  We  have 
now  finished  marketing  the  Abundance 
and,  for  four  days,  have  been  working 
off  our  Burbanks,  and  this  week  will, 
probably,  finish  them.  Later,  we  shall 
have  Chabot  and  Satsuma.  We  have 
had  specimens  of  the  Burbank  measur¬ 
ing  eight  inches  in  circumference.” . 


grown  in  our  town;  in  fact,  twice  the  size  and 
weight  of  Burbank  in  our  grounds.  A  report 
from  the  exhibit  at  the  fair  will  corroborate  our 
statement.  The  Abundance  is  a  fine  upright 
grower,  while  the  Burbank  is  very  sprawling  in 
habit.  Of  about  50  odd  kinds  of  plums  we  have 
in  our  orchard,  the  Abundance  is  decidedly  the 
best  all-around  plum.  Neither  it  nor  Burbank 
rotted  or  fell  from  curculio,  while  all  the  other 
sorts  rotted  very  badly  and  were  much  injured 
by  this  little  Turk. 

The  one  thing  that  most  drew  us  tow¬ 
ards  the  Japan  plums  was  the  fact  that 
they  (as  judged  by  the  Abundance,  and 
later  by  Ogon,  Willard  and  Satsuma) 
were,  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  practically 
curculio  proof.  All  other  plums  tried 
there — and  we  began  25  years  ago — were 
not  curculio  proof,  and  the  crops  borne 
were  not  worth  the  soil  the  trees  cov¬ 
ered.  True  it  is  that  we  might  have 
jarred  the  trees,  as  do  the  nurserymen 
and  orchardists,  but  the  first  object  of 
the  Rural  Grounds  experiments  has  been 
to  find  plums  that  were  curculio  proof, 
improved  kinds  of  gooseberries  and 
grapes  that  would  yield  large  crops  with¬ 
out  spraying  ;  improved  varieties  of  all 
kinds  hardier  and  healthier  than  old 
kinds . 

Ouk  Satsuma  Japan  plum  was  received 
from  The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company, 
Painesville,  O.,  during  October  of  1894. 
It  was  harmed  by  the  tornado,  but  bears 
a  few  plums  this  season,  which  were 
about  ripe  August  31.  Fig.  255  shows 
the  largest  of  them.  The  flesh  is  a  deep 
red — with  lilac  bloom — and  so,  too,  is 
the  skin.  It  is  a  partial  cling  with  the 
smallest  pit  of  any  of  the  Japs  that  we 
have  seen.  The  quality  is  rather  sour, 
but  still  it  is  refreshing  and  agreeable. 
It  should  make  a  rich  preserve . 

The  Diamond,  all  things  considered, 
is  the  best  white  grape  ever  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  this  we  say  after  a 
trial  of  seven  years.  The  plants  were 
received  from  the  Diamond  Grape  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  May  of 
1889.  It  bears  the  largest  bunches,  the 
most  compact  bunches  ;  the  berries  do 
not  crack  or  rot  or  mildew.  The  vine  is 
hardy,  prolific  and  healthy.  The  berries 
ripen  early — they  are  now  (August  27) 
softening . 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  the  Munson 
grapes  do  not  thrive  at  the  Rural 
Grounds . 


It  will  be  remembered  that  our  own 
tree  of  Burbank  was  killed  by  a  trial  of 
the  much-lauded  Dendrolene,  so  that  we 
may  not  speak  of  the  Burbank  from  ex¬ 
perience.  All  of  the  reports  we  have 
had  except  the  following,  all  the  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  received,  would,  however, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Burbank 
is  larger  and  slightly  better  in  quality 
than  the  Abundance. 

C.  F.  McNair  &  Co.,  of  Dansville,  N. 
Y.,  favor  us  with  an  important  bit  of 
their  experience  which  goes  to  show  that 
we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  Burbank  is  better  in  one 
locality,  it  is  better  in  all : 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  condemn  the  Abundance 
plum,  and  as  we  are  orchardists  and  have  fruited 
both  this  and  Burbank  this  season  under  similar 
conditions,  we  feel  competent  to  give  positive 
testimony  as  to  the  two  fruits.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff, 
red  clay,  on  a  steep  side-hill;  ground  very  dry. 
The  trees  are  six  years  old,  and  have  borne  their 
first  crop  this  year.  Both  sorts  fruited  too  heavily, 
and  were  left  without  thinning  purposely,  but 
the  Abundance  are  so  much  larger,  better  in 
color  and  quality,  that  we  are  surprised,  and 
sent  a  plate  of  specimens  to  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  to  be  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society.  The  Abundance 
are  larger  than  Bradshaw  fruiting  alongside,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  best  specimens  of  Lincoln  as 


JAPAN  PLUMS. 

AN  OrEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  T.  T.  LYON, 
SOUTH  HAVEN,  MICH. 

DjarSir:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  late  favor.  We  have  just  received 
your  bulletins,  and  to  say  they  are 
deeply  interesting  is  not  nearly  to  ex¬ 
press  our  full  measure  of  appreciation. 
Only  those  who  have  done  work  along 
similar  lines  can  form  any  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  con¬ 
densed  into  your  all-too-brief  pages. 
We  had  hoped  to  visit  your  station  some 
time  in  September,  but  fear  that  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  will  prevent,  though  we 
shall  trust  that  it  is  only  a  pleasure  de¬ 
ferred. 

In  a  hasty  glance,  we  note  a  number 
of  things  with  regard  to  which  we  would 
like  to  write  you,  but  will  defer  it  until 
a  more  convenient  season.  We  note  the 
following,  however,  with  reference  to 
some  Japan  plums  which  you  are  grow¬ 
ing.  We  believe  that  several  of  these 
we  sent,  either  to  you  or  to  Prof.  Taft, 
in  the  spring  of  1890  ;  anyhow,  if  they 
did  not  come  from  our  nurseries,  doubt¬ 
less  they  came  from  Mr.  Berckmans,  and 
our  sorts  and  his  are  identical ;  there¬ 


fore,  we  feel  assured  that  you  will  find 
little  if  any  question  as  to  the  following  : 

Yosebe,  as  you  and  some  other  grow¬ 
ers  have  it,  is  Earliest  of  All,  but  there 
is  still  another  “Yosebe  ”  that  is  a  much 
more  <shy  bearer,  at  least  it  has  so  proved 
with  us. 

Wickson,  we  are  glad  to  note,  has 
done  so  well  with  you.  We  received 
this  from  Mr.  Burbank  a  year  in  advance 
of  its  introduction,  and  have  had  several 
opportunities  of  testing  the  hardiness  of 
the  tree  ;  22  degrees  below  zero  did  not 
brown  the  pith  of  the  latest  shoots,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree,  so  that  the  tree 
is,  perhaps,  equally  hardy  with  Bur¬ 
bank.  It  fruited  here  this  season,  also, 
and  is  very  fine  indeed,  in  appearance, 
and  quite  fruitful.  We  think  there  may 
be  some  question  as  to  its  hardiness  in 
bud,  but  doubt  whether  it  will  grade 
above  Abundance  or  Burbank  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  whereas  other  sorts,  notably  Red 
June  and  Earliest  of  All,  are  very  hardy 
in  bud,  and  have  given  us  six  successive 
crops,  while  Abundance  and  Burbank 
have  failed  twice  during  the  same  period. 
In  any  event,  it  is  certainly  a  most 
promising  variety. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


nlAfVC  n>P  SUMMER  AND 

Ls  W  T  EL  IT  O  autumn  list 


of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forlt  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Glen  Mary  for  $1.50. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

Improved  PARKER  EARLE.  Enormously  pro¬ 
ductive;  15,000  quarts  par  aers.  Write  for  catalogue 
telling  you  all  aoout  them,  FREE. 

J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Originator,  Plainsvllle,  Pa. 


Small 

Fruits 


Grape  Vines.— 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  Including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WI  I  1)  E R. Lowest  ratci.Quality 
extra .  War  ran  ted  true.  T.  s.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Fredonia,  NY 


COLUMBIAN 


Raspberries,  8  000  quarts  per 
acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y 


PLANT  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  introducer.  Address 
S.  D.  AVILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


More  and  Greater 

Are  the  cures  produced  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
than  by  any  other  medicine.  If  you  are  suffering 
with  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  hip  disease,  running 
sores,  boils,  pimples,  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite 
or  that  tired  feeling,  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
You  may  confidently  expect  a  prompt  and  per¬ 
manent  cure.  Its  unequalled  record  is  due  to  its 
positive  merit.  Remember, 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


JAPAN  PLUMS,  $7  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  CHEAP.  Cat.  FREE. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES. 

APPLE.  PLUM  and  CHERRY,  for  Fall 
planting.  #5  per  UK) 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Peach  on  Earth. 

THE  NEW  HOLDERBAUM. 

Illustrated  circular  of  Peach  and  p'lce  list  of  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  nursery  stock  mailed  free  Address 

GEO.  W.  &H.  B  KEMP,  Harnedsville,  Pa. 


Hood’s 


yj  j  ||q  ao  not  cause  pain  or  gripe, 
*  1 1 1  ^  All  druggists.  25c. 


SEED  WHEAT, 

“  -EARLY  GENESEE  GIANT.” 

Sow  wheat  this  fall  for  profit.  Sow  the  above- 
named  variety  It  will  prove  a  better  Investment 
than  a  gold  claim  on  the  Klondyke.  We  all  know,  to 
obtain  best  results,  a  change  of  seed  is  necessary. 
I  or  description  and  prices  ask  for  our  wheat  circular. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Box  B,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


TRIUMPH  POTATOES 

Wanted  best  price  100  barrels.  Address  JOBBER, 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hover  and  Timothy  Seed  t^rmf^ddfrre0sD 

PAUL  S.  8TKAUNS.  Prairie  City,  111. 


CRIMSON 

ALSIKE 

LUCERNE 


GLOVERS 


Samples  and  prices  on  application.  Send  for  our 
Mid-summer  Catalogue, fully  describes  the  above  also 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES,  Etc. 

HENBY  A.  DREEB,  Philadelphia. 


-rnrrn  AT  VERY  L0W  prices. 

UL  L  V  Write  now  for  new  catalogue. 
||  j  §  ■  A  It’s  free  and  will  tell  you  about 
I  I  !!■■■%#  the  stock  we  grow  and  ourprices. 

ESTABLISHED  1869.  ISO  ACRES. 

THE  GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  .  DANSVILLE.  N.Y 


Bi  of  us  and  sav  haf.— Our  prices  make 


men  towk  al  day  and  wimen  all  nite. 

Nu  Loudon  Red  Rasbery,  Red  Kros  Curant  & 
Persimons  speshaltes.  Fal  Katolog  redy  now. 
Surplus  of  Kurant,  Pear,  Plum,  Chery.  Send  for 
list  of  bargins,  100  Kar  lods  tres  to  sel  Hav  you 
sen  Gren’s  Frute  Grower?  Phonetic  speling. 
Address  Green’s  Nukseky  co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 

you  to  get  our  prices  before  ordering.  Ask  for  desi 

Beware  of  cheap,  imported  seed,  I  rt  II  |j  P  ||  9 
as  it  witl  not  stand  our  winters.  JU II  Hu  UR  06  ulUIxCu) 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE 
CROP  IN  EXISTENCE 

for  Green  Manuring,  Hay,  Pas¬ 
ture  and  Silage.  It  will  pay 
Ask  for  descriptive  circular  mailed  FREE. 


.Philadelphia,  Pa. 


3  Big  Business  Japs 


It’s  free,  and  it  tells  the  truth. 


are  RED  JUNE,  BURBANK  and  WICKSON.  Our  new 
catalogue  for  fall  will  tell  you  about  these  aDd  other 
“ Business  Trees."  also  about  Successful  Fall  Planting. 
“  Get  It  and  come  out  of  the  dark."  Rogers  Nurseries, -Dansville,  N.Yr 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

^LnTZXUFL  «T.  COIililKTS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue 


“ The  Leading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


f 
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t 
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ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRURS. 

Roses,  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Perennials 

In  Large  Assortment  and  of  Superior  Quality. 

Fully  believe  that  we  can  show  more  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  a  larger,  finer  block  of  Hardy  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Moss  and  Climbers 
of  the  leading  popular  varieties  including  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  than 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  32  greenhouses,  several  of  them  devoted  to 
Palms,  Cycas,  Ficus  and  Araucaria  Excelsa.  Personal  inspection  and  corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  14  Painesville,  O. 
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Japan  Plums. 

(  CONTINUED. ) 

Red  June  we  received  under  the  name 
of  Shiro  Smomo.  It  has  proved,  with 
u3,  the  one  most  valuable  Japan,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  account  of  hardiness  in  bud 
and  consequent  sure  cropping  ;  second, 
because  of  early  ripening,  hence  is  com¬ 
paratively  exempt  from  rot ;  and  third, 
it  has  a  solid  red  color,  which  makes  it 
attractive  on  the  market — to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  earliness.  Another  point  of 
great  value  among  Japans  is  that  it  is 
very  persistent,  whereas  Earliest  of  All 
and  some  others  drop  as  soon  as  colored, 
consequently  we  gather  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  by  gently  shaking  the  trees  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  one  or  two  days,  and  market 
the  fruit  in  strawberry  boxes. 

Orient  is,  no  doubt,  Red  Nagate  as 
you  have  it.  That  is  the  name  under 
which  we  received  Orient,  but  it  is  not 
the  Red  Nagate  of  other  growers,  the 
Red  June  being  the  Red  Nagate  grown 
in  most  nurseries  so  far  as  we  know. 

Lonqfruit  is  a  small,  early  sort,  the 
tree  most  vigorous  and  hardy,  but  never 
has  been  fruitful  ;  in  fact,  remarkably 
unproductive,  consequently  of  no  value, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  two  to  three 
weeks  later  than  Earliest  of  All. 

Maru,  though  fairly  fruitful  while 
the  trees  were  yet  young,  has  proved  of 
no  value.  The  quality  is  very  poor,  and 
trees  have  died  very  badly  from  winter- 
killing  ;  besides,  its  season  is  nearly 
that  of  Abundance  (the  true  Sweet 
Botan  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank,  the  variety  which  invariably  pro¬ 
duces  pointed  fruit).  Unfortunately, 
the  first  season  after  we  had  Maru,  it 
set  a  few  fruits,  whereas  none  of  our 
other  Japans  set  any  that  year,  hence, 
in  writing  Mr.  Berckmans,  we  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to 
be  hardier  in  bud  than  the  other  Japans, 
and  this  much-to-be-regretted  commen¬ 
dation  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  Berck¬ 
mans  in  his  catalogue  for  several  years. 
We  regard  the  Maru  of  but  little  value 
with  us  compared  with  the  better  sorts. 

Chabot,  as  grown  here  and  elsewhere 
as  we  have  seen  it,  is  certainly  not  the 
original  Chabot  introduced  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank,  who  described  it  as  a  “  perfect 
freestone  and  loses  less  in  drying  than 
any  other  Japan.”  Specimens  of  Chabot 
as  received  this  season  from  Leonard 
Coates,  Napa,  California,  have  been  per¬ 
fect  freestones,  and  evidently  a  week  or 
10  days  earlier  than  Orient  received  at 
the  same  time,  and  perhaps  three  weeks 
earlier  than  Chabot  as  grown  here  and 
elsewhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
therefore,  we  take  it  that  the  clingstone 
Chabot  now  commonly  grown  is  not  the 
original  and  true  variety. 

Burbank  No.  2,  with  us,  has  proved 
identical  with  Abundance  or  true  Sweet 
Botan.  We  believe  that  this  has  been 
the  case,  also,  with  Mr.  Berckmans. 

Burbank  makes  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  healthiest  trees  of  the  Japan  race 
in  orchard,  but  somewhat  tender  in  bud 
and  fruit,  and  not  nearly  so  good  in 
quality  as  Abundance. 

Berckmans,  as  it  is  now  called,  we 
originally  received  from  Mr.  Berckmans 
under  the  name  of  Sweet  Botan,  and  is 
the  variety  that  is  grown  by  many  now 
as  Abundance  ;  but  with  us,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  valuable,  has  given  only  two 
crops  in  six  years,  and  the  trees  in  or¬ 
chard  are  nearly  all  dying  from  winter- 
killing.  The  variety,  Mr.  Berckmans 
wrote  us,  was  an  accidental  mixture 
found  among  the  true  Sweet  Botan  as 
received  from  Mr.  Burbank. 

Abundance,  or  true  Sweet  Botan,  as 
we  have  it,  nearly  always  produces 
fruit  with  a  very  sharp  and  clearly  de¬ 
fined  apex,  rarely  an  exception,  and 
when  well  ripened,  is  of  most  excellent 
quality,  a  far  more  valuable  sort  than 
the  Berckmans. 

Burbank  No  2  has  not  been  very 
fruitful  with  us,  and  the  fruit  falls  as 
soon  as  colored.  We  sent  samples  of  the 
fruit  to  Prof.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Willard, 
who  thought  it  possibly  identical  with 
Willard,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 


the  two  distinct ;  anyhow  the  Burbank 
No  2  has  no  value  with  us. 

Normand  is  identical  with  Hattankio 
No.  1  of  Mr.  Berckmans,  Qeorgeson,  of 
Prof.  Bailey,  and  Mikado  as  recently 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Normand.  We  note 
that  Mr.  Van  Deman,  in  a  late  R  N.-Y. 
says  that  Normand  and  Ogon  are  iden¬ 
tical.  This  is  most  certainly  an  error, 
though  earlier  in  the  season  we  had  the 
same  report  from  one  of  our  California 
correspondents.  We  think  the  difficulty 
has  been  that  they  either  have  not  the 
genuine  Normand,  or  they  have  a  spuri¬ 
ous  Ogon.  Normand,  as  fruited  here,  is 
very  large,  but  of  greenish,  unattractive 
color,  and  only  ordinary  quality,  and 
particularly  susceptible  to  fruit  rot. 

Ogon  gave  us  the  first  good  crop  this 
season  which  we  have  had  in  the  dozen 
years  or  so  we  have  been  growing  the 
variety  ;  but  the  trees  were  under  most 
favorable  conditions  in  a  chicken  yard  ; 
they  were  bending  under  loads  of  very 
beautiful  fruit,  but  of  only  ordinary 
quality,  though  a  perfect  freestone  with 
a  notably  small  pit.  It  ripens  between 
Red  June  and  Abundance. 

Marunka,  according  to  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  also  the  fuller  description  in  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Pomologist, 
is  undoubtedly,  identical  with  the  vari¬ 
ety  which  we  have  fruited  for  several 
years  in  our  Denver  orchards.  There  it  has 
proved  the  earliest  of  the  Domestica  type, 
and  of  fine  size  and  excellent  quality  ; 
the  tree,  however,  is  a  very  indifferent 
grower.  It  ripens  at  Denver  some  days 
ahead  of  the  early  California  variety, 
Clyman,  is  of  more  than  double  the  size, 
and  very  much  higher  quality.  We 
planted  five  trees  received  under  the 
name  of  Merunka,  two  of  which  were  the 
variety  just  described,  the  other  three 
proving  a  very  indifferent  and  about 
worthless  sort.  To  learn  which  was  the 
true  Marunka,  w<»  obtained  specimens 
of  fruit  from  the  Geneva  (N.  Y  )  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  these  were  identical 
with  our  worthless  sorts  ;  therefore,  we 
conclude  that  the  Geneva  Station  has 
not  the  variety  as  you  have  it,  and  as  we 
have  fruited  it  at  Denver. 

STARK  BROS  N.  *  O.  CO. 

C  M  STARK  PRES. 

Louisiana,  Mo  ,  Sepsemoer  2,  1897. 


Before  cold  weather  sets  in  again 
why  not  go  through  your  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  see  if  there  are  any  leaky 
roofs,  any  shingles  or  clapboards 
coming  off,  any  cracks  that  need 
stopping  up  to  make  the  buildings 
warm  ? 

Remember  your  stock  will  do 
better  if  kept  warm,  chickens  grow 
faster,  hens  lay  more  eggs,  cows 
need  less  grain  and  give  more  milk. 
The  best  roofing  and  side-covering 
to-day  is  the  celebrated  Neponset 
Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric.  It 
can  be  used  for  roofing,  covering 
sides  and  walls  of  houses,  barns, 
hen-houses,  green-houses,  hotbeds, 
haystacks,  wagon-tops,  and  many 
household  purposes.  It  is  very 
much  cheaper  than  shingles  or 
clapboards,  and  while  it  won’t  last 
forever,  it  lasts  a  mighty  long  time. 
With  the  necessary  nails  and  tin 
caps  to  put  it  on,  it  only  costs  at 
the  factory  one  cent  a  square  foot. 
You  see,  a  little  goes  a  long  way. 

For  inside  lining  use  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  tarred  paper,  odor¬ 
less,  clean,  economical,  water  and 
air  tight,  and  vermin-proof. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY* 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMEH-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBER8 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  •) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  i 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER  1 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN  J 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem.  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


New  York. 


j-  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


X/'OU  will  find  that  painting 
properly  done  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil 
is  a  good  investment — more  than 
the  cost  will  be  added  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  value  of  your 
property.  Make  sure  that  the 
brand  is  right.  (See  list  of  brands 
which  are  genuine.)  Avoid  the 
“  just-as-good,  ”  “  sold-for-less- 

money  ”  sorts. 

rnnr  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
riYLvC  or*>  a"y  deslred  ?hade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free* 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co .,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


THIS'asFACT 

All  plants  take  their  food-nourishment  in  sol¬ 
ution.  Tho  more  nearly  manure  is  reduced  to  a 
solution  the  more  quickly  it  becomes  available 
as  plant  food.  Therefore  coarso  manure  is  poor 
plant  food.  Fine  manure  is  good  plant  food. 

Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

makes  all  kinds  of  manure  line  and  spreads  It 
evenly.  16  years  on  the  market.  Improved 
for  1897.  Catalogues  and  circulars  FREE.  Address 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE  N.  Y. 


TO  FIT  ANY  SKEIN 


Catalogue 

FREE 


Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILL. 


We  .  .  . 
Manufacture 

THE  LARGEST  LINE  OP 

Steel  Truck  Wheels 

for  Farm  Wagons  made  in  the 
United  States.  Any  size  to  fit 
any  skein,  both  staggard  and 
straight  spokes. 


FOR 

ROOFING 
or  Siding 

either  new 

or  old  buildings  there 
is  nothing  the  equal  of 

CORRUGATED  IRON  AND 
STEEL.  There  is  much 
less  danger  from  fire  which  is  an  object  to 
the  farmer  who  lives  away  from  the  ample 
fire  protection  of  the  city.  A  good  corru¬ 
gated  Steel  Roofat2J4c.  per  sq.  foot. 
THE  BERLIN  IRON  BRIDGE  CO.  E.  BERLIN, CONN 


SEE  OUR  FENCE  AT  THE  FAIRS. 

Our  exhibit  of  native  wild  animals  will  be 
found  at  nearly  all  State  Fairs  and  will  well 
repay  a  call.  Don’t  fail  to  bring  thechildren. 
What  they  learn  about  Nature  and  Page 
Fence  will  prove  of  value  In  years  to  come. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence.  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.  Catalogue  free. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,315  HICK  ST.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


•••••••• e a •eee oooooooo 


TRUE  FENCE  ECONOMY.  | 

consists  in  building  a  fence  that  will  last;  one  < 
that  cannot  be  blown  down;  one  that  cannot 
burn  up,  and  which  will  turn  all  kinds  of 
stock,  from  the  smallest  pig  to  the  largest  bull 
or  horse.  Such  a  fence  is  the  KEYSTONE 
FENCE.  More  about  it  in  our  FREE  book  on 
fence  building 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  19  Rush  St..  Peoria,  III.  1 
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Runyon’s  Fat.  Gauge 
&  Lock  Wire  Eeuce. 
New  plan  by  wnich  farm¬ 
ers  can  build  and  weave 
fence  cheap  and  rapidly 
without  machine.  Town¬ 
ship  rights  and  farm 
rignts  for  sale  cheap. 
LEWI8  M.  RUNYON,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


WOVEN  .wire,  FENCE 


Best  on  Kiirth.  IIor»»-high,  Boll- 
strong,  Pig  noil  C'hlrkon-tlghL  W  1th 
our  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  Machine 
you  can  make  80  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Over  SO  style*.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Bn*  in«.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


BOWEN 

.  cable:  stay  fence  co 


(Tin  For  a  machine  to  build 
I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 
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NORWAI  K  O 


Do  you  have  trouble  to  get  the  boys  or 
hired  man  up  in  the  morning  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  the  same  trouble  with  your¬ 
self.  The  alarm  goes  off.  but  you  lie 
just  a  minute  longer,  •and  go  to  sleep 
again  and  miss  the  train.  What  you 
want  is  this  long-alarm  clock.  It  will 
ring  15  or  20  minutes,  and  make  life  a 
burden  to  you  until  you  get  up  and 
switch  it  off,  which  you  can  do,  and  stop 
the  alarm  at  once.  It  is  nine  inches 
high,  cast  metal  case  finished  in  oxi¬ 


dized  copper,  and  makes  a  nice  appear¬ 
ing  clock.  The  price  is  S3  30.  Send  us 
one  new  subscription  and  S3. 65.  and  we 
will  send  you  the  clock,  and  the  paper  a 
year  to  the  new  subscriber.  In  this 
way,  the  clock  will  cost  you  only  SI  65 
and  express.  We  will  send  it  for  a  club 
of  six  new  subscriptions.  When  you  get 
it  you  wouldn’t  take  SI  for  it.  We  are 
giving  old  subscribers  these  bargains  for 
their  interest  in  securing  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-iu-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor 
John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
6s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  fine. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  oi  ders  and  bank  drafts  cn  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  aii  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  SEPTEMBER  18.  1897. 


We  will  send  you  a  choice  of  these  books  for  four 
subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  this  year  at  25  cents  each  : 

The  Forcing  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  New  Potato  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

The  Business  Hen,  by  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

These  names  will  count  for  the  premiums,  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  get  up  a  larger  club  ;  and  by  the  way,  there  is 
a  good  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  good  cash  premium, 
if  you  give  a  little  time  to  this  work  for  the  rest  of 
this  month. 

0 

The  R.  N.-Y.  need  make  no  apology  for  giving  so 
much  space  to  the  Japan  plums  at  this  time.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  place  before  our  readers  all  the  information 
procurable  respecting  this  recent  and  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  hardy  fruits,  so  that  they  may  oe  the 
better  guided  in  their  selection  of  varieties  for  this 
fall’s  planting. 

O 

The  first  set  of  plans  in  competition  for  the  farm 
house  prize  has  reached  us — coming  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  There  ought  to  be  a  good  contest  over  this 
matter.  We  would  like  to  have  the  prize  go  to  some 
one  who  has  already  built  the  ideal  farm  home.  Are 
there  not  R  N.-Y.  readers  who  have  built  houses  that 
are  quite  satisfactory  ?  Possibly,  however,  the  only 
satisfactory  house  is  one  in  which  a  little  something 
is  left  to  be  put  in  “  the  next  house  we  build.” 

G 

The  dreaded  San  Jos6  scale  insect  has  certainly 
found  its  way  into  eastern  orchards.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  that,  and  the  question  now  is,  How 
shall  we  fight  it  ?  Our  entomologists  have  not  been 
very  hopeful  about  the  treatments  they  have  recom¬ 
mended,  but  Prof.  J.  B  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  no?v  suggests  the  following  plan  : 

Spray  thoroughly  in  September,  all  infested  bearing  apple, 
pear,  plum  and  peach  trees,  with  undiluted  kerosene,  during  the 
middle  of  a  clear,  sunshiny  day. 

By  “  undiluted  kerosene,”  is  meant  the  ordinary  fluid 
used  in  lamps — just  as  it  is  purchased.  The  finest 
possible  spray  is  to  be  used,  and  every  part  of  the 
tree  should  be  wet.  Do  not  use  the  kerosene  on  nur¬ 
sery  stock  or  very  young  trees.  Older  trees  have  not 
been  permanently  injured  by  it.  We  are  promised 
fuller  details  about  this  kerosene  spraying,  but  those 
who  have  scaly  stock  should  certainly  try  this  simple 
treatment  without  delay. 

© 

During  the  last  week  in  August,  English  wheat 
sold  in  London  at  $1 .08  per  bushel.  At  the  same  date, 
French  wheat  sold  at  $1  50  per  bushel.  England  and 
France  are  separated  by  only  a  narrow  sea,  and  the 
cost  of  carrying  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  one  country 
to  the  other  is  but  a  trifle.  What,  then,  makes  the 
difference  of  42  cents  per  bushel  in  the  price?  In 
Eagland,  there  is  no  tariff  on  wheat.  The  whole 
world  is  invited  to  pour  its  grain  into  the  English 
market.  England  is  a  manufacturing  nation.  Its 
rulers  prefer  to  cheapen  the  loaf  of  the  factoryman 
rather  than  to  increase  the  price  of  the  farmer’s  bushel 
of  grain.  In  France,  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  The 
French  farmer  has  a  stronger  influence  with  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  he  is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  about  37 
cents  a  bushel  on  his  wheat.  The  Paris  members  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  recently  asked  the 
government  to  reduce  the  wheat  duties  and  thus 
cheapen  the  price  of  flour  and  bread.  The  authorities 
in  farming  districts  were  quick  to  protest  against 
this,  and,  thus  far,  they  have  prevented  it.  Thus 
England  legislates  in  favor  of  the  factoryman,  while 
France  put  the  farmer’s  interests  foremost.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  commission  has  just  reported,  after 


months  of  investigation,  that  foreign  competition  is 
slowly  killing  English  agriculture,  and  that  the  land 
is  going  back  to  grass  and  pasture  almost  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  it  was  four  centuries  ago. 

© 

It  is  reported  that  the  butterine  manufacturers  of 
Illinois  purpose  to  defy  the  State  law  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prohibit  them  from  coloring  their  product 
in  imitation  of  butter.  Their  plan,  evidently,  is  to 
carry  the  matter  into  court  and  delay  it  as  long  as 
possible.  While  they  are  quite  sure  to  be  defeated  in 
the  end,  this  method  will  give  them  a  year  or  more 
longer  in  which  to  defy  the  law.  It  seems  to  us  that 
good  business  men  ought  to  see  the  folly  of  such  a 
course.  By  fighting  in  this  way,  they  will  only 
strengthen  the  public  sentiment  against  them,  and 
the  end  of  the  matter  will  be  the  enactment  of  a  strict 
National  law  in  line  with  the  present  Illinois  State 
law.  These  manufacturers  will  punish  themselves  in 
the  end,  and  it  may  be  well  to  let  them  make  the  rope 
with  which  their  fraudulent  business  is  to  be  hung. 

© 

South  Carolina  has,  as  most  of  our  readers  know, 
a  singular  law  regarding  the  sale  of  liquor.  The 
liquor  trade  is  controlled  by  the  State,  and  liquor  is 
sold  only  in  “dispensaries”  by  State  officers,  and 
under  strict  regulations.  Of  course  the  liquor  sellers 
have  fought  this  law  because  it  meant  an  end  to  their 
business.  A  judge  has  decided  that  the  State  cannot 
exclude  imported  liquors,  or  prevent  their  sale  in  the 
original  package  in  which  they  were  shipped.  A 
California  vineyard  manager  is  said  to  have  received 
an  order  for  1,100  gallons  of  sherry  wine.  It  was  to 
be  placed  in  1,100  demijohns  of  one  gallon  each,  and 
each  to  be  packed  in  a  box.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  mark  the  address  on  1,100  separate  boxes,  and  make 
out  and  sign  1,100  shipping  receipts,  but  it  had  to  be 
done  in  order  to  get  the  liquor  into  South  Carolina  in 
order  to  sneak  around  the  law  !  The  liquor  trade  cer¬ 
tainly  necessitates  more  sneaking  and  crawling  than 
any  other  business  that  has  ever  been  legalized. 
This  “original  package  ”  scheme  was  the  old  trick  of 
the  “  oleo”  men,  but  they  were  forced  out  of  it  by  the 
United  States  Government.  We  hope  now  that  the 
Government  will  take  a  hand  in  this  South  Carolina 
liquor  trade  and  prevent  this  dealing  in  “original 
packages.” 

© 

The  Farmers’  Congress  recently  held  at  St.  Paul 
asked  the  Government  to  continue  the  experiments  in 
free  delivery  of  the  mail  in  rural  districts.  The  Post- 
Office  Department  sent  us  a  list  of  the  42  post  offices 
at  which  the  experiment  was  being  tried.  We  were 
pleased  to  find  that  there  were  regular  subscribers  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  at  most  of  these  points,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  made  something  of  an  investigation  of  our 
own  regarding  the  value  of  this  free  delivery.  With 
one  exception,  these  reports  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
system.  The  chief  opposition  seems  to  come  from 
people  in  the  towns  who  live  on  the  trade  of  the 
farmers.  These  men  seem  to  think  that,  every  time 
a  farmer  comes  to  town,  he  is  bound  to  spend  some¬ 
thing  ;  therefore,  the  oftener  he  comes,  the  more  he 
will  buy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  most  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  saloonkeepers  are  loudest  in  opposing 
free  delivery.  The  advantages  to  farmers  of  free  de¬ 
livery  are  so  evident  that  future  experiments  can  only 
result  in  an  increased  demand  for  it.  We  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  developments  of  American  country  life 
that  must  come  sooner  or  later.  Advantages  of  trade 
and  money  making  are  too  one-sided.  They  have  run 
too  much  to  town  and  city.  A  good  daily  mail  service 
will  give  the  farmer  a  fairer  chance  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

© 

The  interest  that  has  been  awakened  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  improved  land  culture,  in  old  lines,  has  been 
of  very  great  value,  but  few  of  our  readers  have  ever 
thought  of  the  value  of  the  water  privileges — as  we 
may  say — of  their  farms.  Some  years  ago,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  irrigation  discussed  in  these  columns  started  a 
lively  interest  in  this  use  of  water,  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  considerable  proportions.  Now  the  water 
itself  may  be  turned  to  several  uses,  and  new  products 
— rapidly  coming  into  demand — may  be  cultivated  in 
thousands  of  localities  where,  so  far,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  thought  of.  Markets  are  now  brought 
by  rapid  transit  very  close  to  thousands  of  farmers, 
and  practical  lessons  may  be  learned  from  what  has 
been  done  in  other  thickly  populated  countries  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  water  privileges — as  it  may  be  termed — 
which  are  now  unthought  of.  European  countries 
have  long  made  these  uses  of  water  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  as  our  consuming  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  the  old-line  farming  has  become  subject  to 
ever-widening  competition,  we  must  diverge  into 
every  new  line  that  may  be  opened,  and  create  de¬ 
mands  by  offering  supplies  of  what  are  desirable  as 
articles  of  food.  And  the  culture  of  the  waters  of 


farms  offers  in  several  ways  opportunities  of  adding 
to  the  income  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  situ¬ 
ated  favorably  for  this  class  of  products. 

O 

A  large  fruit  dealer  in  New  York  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  regular  price  for  black 
grapes  this  fall  will  be  50  cents  per  25-pound  basket, 
or  $40  per  ton.  If  this  statement  is  true,  let  us  see 
what  the  prospect  is  for  the  fruit  growers  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley.  Before  a  ton  of  their  grapes  can 
be  sold,  the  following  expenses  must  be  met  : 


Eighty  25-pound  crates  at  12  cents . $9.60 

Freignt  to  New  York .  4  00 

Cartage,  80  crates  at  5  cents . 4  00 

Commission,  10  per  cent  of  $10 .  4  00 


Total . $21.60 


If  the  ton  of  grapes  sell  for  $40,  the  grower  will  have 
$18  40  with  which  to  pay  for  cultivating,  gathering 
and  handling  to  his  local  shipping  point.  Who  can 
figure  out  any  profit  on  such  a  basis  ?  The  items  of 
freight  and  cartage  in  this  estimate  are  too  high.  The 
steamship  lines  of  the  Hudson  River  can  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  profit  on  fruit  at  $3  per  ton.  It  is  absurd  that 
cartage  on  a  ton  of  fruit  should  be  more  than  half 
the  freight.  With  freight  at  $3  and  cartage  at  $1.50 
the  grower  would  realize  $22  10  per  ton  for  grapes, 
which  might  leave  a  fair  margin.  The  transportation 
committee  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  Horticultural 
Society  should  take  hold  of  this  matter  at  once,  and 
obtain  statistics  to  show  just  how  these  transportation 
rates  compare  with  those  in  other  sections.  The  cost 
of  cartage  on  such  fruit  is  altogether  too  high,  and 
should  be  cut  down  at  once. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

Buck  and  Bright  are  in  the  pasture.  Haw!  and  Gee!  and  Whoa! 
Have  no  sort  of  terrors  for  them  as  they  wander  slow, 

Feeding  on  the  juicy  herbage— but  the  heavy  yoke 
Still  rests  on  their  necks  securely — ’tis  a  cruel  joke. 

Farmer  Green  is  fat  and  lazy — well  enough  he  feels 
That  without  the  yoke  his  oxen  would  wear  out  his  heels. 

’Tis  a  hardship  past  enduring,  when  old  honest  Bright, 

Sees  a  bunch  of  juicy  grasses  close  off  to  his  right. 

But  he  finds  that  fate  is  cruel,  and  he  mourns  his  luck; 

He  is  anchored  past  all  moving  to  the  stupid  Buck. 

So  they  wander  through  the  pasture,  neither  satisfied, 

For  the  galling  badge  of  labor  holds  them  side  by  side. 

Buck  and  Bright  are  only  oxen— stupid  brutes,  I  know, 

Yet,  like  them,  poor  human  beings  wander  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  life’s  pleasant  pasture,  tied  by  cruel  bands 
To  an  ev.l  self  that  ever  like  an  anchor  stands, 

Holding  them  from  truer  purpose  and  from  higher  deeds 
To  a  selfish,  mean  existence  in  life’s  bitter  weeds. 

Time  to  get  ready  for  frost. 

Deprave  your  own  depravity. 

Don’t  mix  dollars  with  scents — use  sense. 

The  man  who  “knuckles”  seldom  chuckles. 

Why  not  discharge  the  cider  barrel  this  year? 

Tue  age  that  makes  old  stock  young  is  ensilage. 

Drinking  distilled  liquor  will  mean  dis  tilled  soil. 

The  moulting  hen  may  lay — but  don’t  set  the  egg! 

It’s  Only  noble  not  to  gobble— the  rights  of  others. 

The  English  have  a  lawn  mower  that  is  run  by  steam. 

“  Science  from  the  Stations!  ”  New  department — page  620. 

The  quickest  way  to  get  in  clover  is  to  sow  the  Crimson  variety 

A  reign  beau— giving  up  the  parlor  to  the  daughter’s  young 
man ! 

“Twinter,”  in  the  north  of  England,  means  a  two-year-old 
sheep! 

How  much  of  the  domestic. sigh  ence  in  your  family  traces  back 

to  you  ? 

What  plant  can  sprout  well  In  lumpy  soil?  Not  wheat.  Pul¬ 
verize  and  roll. 

Back  bone — with  muriate  of  potash— and  you  have  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  fruit. 

One  way  to  head  off  the  elevator  man  is  to  build  a  granary  on 
your  own  farm. 

We  are  having  an  agricultural  lime  revival.  There  should  be 
sale  for  any  form  of  carbonate  of  lime  just  now. 

The  25th  biennial  session  of  the  American  Pomologicai  Society 
was  held  at  Columbus,  O.,  September  1  and  2;  a  report  next  week 

There  is  said  to  be  another  boom  in  immigration  to  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Some  of  ^  those  who  left  these  States  are  going 
back. 

“  I  keep  ham  mering  away”,  said  the  Berkshire  hog.  “  I  am 
saving  my  bacon”,  said  the  Cheshire.  “As  for  me,  I  will  try  my 
luck  in  lard”,  said  the  Poland-China. 

Bran  is  getting  too  high.  We  were  able  to  buy  a  car-load  last 
winter  for  $11  a  ton  delivered.  Present  quotations  are  $14.  Is 
this  one  of  the  blessings  of  dollar  wheat  ? 

A  railroad  has  been  built  across  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
This  means  more  lumber  and  minerals  from  that  country.  It  also 
means  an  ocean  trip  to  Europe  of  only  three  days. 

Don’t  expect  too  much  from  Crimson  clover.  You  cannot  plant 
corn  in  August  and  expect  a  crop  of  grain.  You  cannot  sow  this 
clover  in  September  and  expect  a  full  crop  next  spring. 

It  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  several  persons  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  have  contracted  tuberculosis  from 
cattle  sick  with  that  disease.  We  expect  to  have  the  facts  soon. 

Don’t  you  wish  you  had  put  more  fertilizer  and  care  on  the  last 
wheat  crop  ?  You  thought  then  that  there  was  bound  to  be  “over¬ 
production”  anyway,  therefore,  it  did  not  matter  how  you  farmed. 
A  mistake! 

Jesse  II.  Sharpless,  the  originator  of  the  Sharpless  strawberry, 
a  portrait  of  whom  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  24,  1896,  died  at  his  home  in  Catawissa,  Pa., 
September  10,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
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“THE  NEW  BLACK  MAN." 

WHAT  HE  IS  TRYING  TO  DO. 

A  " Negro  C  o  n  fe  r  e  n  c  e  ”  i  n  Alabama. 

Part  IV. 

All  the  way  along  through  Georgia  and  Alabama  I 
had  seen  thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned  “old  fields.” 
Many  northern  farmers  read  about  a  southern  “  old 
field  ”  without  having  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  really 
is.  The  upper  or  surface  soil  seems  to  have  been 
wiped  off,  leaving  hard,  brick-like  masses  as  red  as 
blood.  On  hillsides  or  sloping  places,  the  rain  has 
washed  great  gullies  in  these  fields  until  they  look  as 
though  some  giant,  in  mere  wantonness,  had  taken 
his  stick  and  spoiled  the  fields  as  I  have  seen  mis¬ 
chievous  boys  destroy  the  mud  works  of  little  children. 
It  is  probably  true  that  a  good  proportion  of  these 
“  old  fields  ”  were  ruined  by  misguided  negro  labor. 
The  curse  of  such  farming  seems  to  be  the  use  of  a 
one-mule  plow  and  an  unbalanced  chemical  fertilizer. 
The  average  plow  used  in  the  South  scratches  the 
soil  just  about  as  deep  as  an  old-fashioned  wide¬ 
toothed  cultivator.  One  light  mule  will  haul  such  a 
plow  and  have  plenty  of  energy  left  for  reflection. 
The  South  has  lived  on  the  upper  three  inches  of  its 
soil,  which  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  character  of 
the  soil,  and  against  the  intelligence  of  the  farmers. 

At  almost  every  station,  I  saw  great  mountains  of 
fertilizer  bags,  and  the  reports  are  that  the  southern 
fertilizer  trade  is  heavier  than  ever  this  year.  I  looked 
at  a  number  of  these  bags  and  found  the  average 
analysis  for  a  cotton  fertilizer  to  be  : 

Per  cent. 


Phosphoric  acid  (available) .  6 

Nitrogen .  2 

Potash .  2 


It  was,  apparently,  a  simple  mixture  of  dissolved 
rock,  cotton-seed  meal  and  kainit.  Possibly  300  pounds 
of  this  will  be  used  to  the  acre,  and  as  a  bale  of  cot¬ 
ton  will  remove  19  pounds  of  potash,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  condition  of  the  soil  after  a  few  years  of 
shallow  plowing.  Now  the  negro  farmers  at  this 
conference  understand  what  is  the  trouble  with  that 
soil.  At  least  a  dozen  of  them  told  me  that  they  had 
found  that  the  soil  needed  potash  in  order  to  start 
clover  and  cow  peas,  and  deep  plowing,  with  two 
mules  on  the  plow,  to  get  this  green  crop  under.  The 
only  crop  of  Crimson  clover  that  I  saw  on  my  trip  was 
growing  on  the  college  grounds. 

The  average  Southern  negro  is  a  tenant,  working 
under  a  system  of  tenantry  that  makes  him  virtually 
a  slave.  Some  of  the  stories  told  at  this  conference 
were  strange  almost  beyond  belief.  One  farmer 
showed  a  mortgage  which  he  had  paid,  which  was 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  document  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  had  borrowed  about  $50  and  had  pledged 
two  good  mules  “  and  all  other  property  in  his  posses¬ 
sion”  to  pay  for  it.  Another  man  showed  a  mortgage 
for  $40  on  which  he  had  paid  20  per  cent  interest  and 
also  $1.75  for  recording.  It  is  quite  common  practice 
for  such  a  tenant  to  mortgage  his  crop  before  it  is 
put  into  the  ground.  In  fact  everything  he  has  is 
mortgaged — his  house,  his  tools,  his  mule,  his  plow, 
even  the  labor  of  his  children.  Such  a  man  is  but  a 
slave  with  debt  cracking  the  whip  over  him,  and 
hope  entirely  out  of  sight.  There  can  be  no  hope  for 
such  a  man  to  become  a  better  citizen  or  a  better 
farmer  until  he  becomes  a  free  man.  He  must  have 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  ownership  to  lead  him  on. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  mortgage  on  his  labor  and  his 
life  he  cannot  hope  to  improve.  Thus  we  see  why, 
at  this  negro  conference,  there  was  so  much  said 
about  refusing  to  sign  a  mortgage  except  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land. 

There  were  negroes  at  the  conference  who  own 
hundreds  of  acres  clear  of  debt.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  negroes  present  represented  at  least  $350,000 
worth  of  farm  property.  About  70  of  them  stated 
that  they  owned  their  farms  clear  of  all  debt,  and 
nearly  50  more  expected  to  pay  off  what  they  owe 
this  year.  Some  of  the  stories  told  by  those  who  had 
worked  away  from  the  mortgage  system  were  full  of 
life’s  saddest  pathos.  One  man  told  how  he,  with  his 
wife,  had  refused  to  mortgage  his  crop  and  had  bought 
a  small  piece  of  land.  They  lived  on  corn  bread  and 
milk  for  months  in  order  to  save  money  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  for  other  food.  Another  man,  now 
owner  of  500  acres  of  land,  told  how  when  he  started 
he  went  out  at  night  with  a  rope  around  his  shoulders 
and  hauled  the  plow  which  his  little  boy  held.  He 
was  too  poor  to  buy  a  mule,  but  in  this  way  he  grew 
a  crop  of  cotton  and  made  his  start. 

There  was  no  trouble  about  getting  people  to  talk 
at  this  conference.  Frequently  a  dozen  people  would 
be  on  their  feet  at  once  to  ask  a  question  or  discuss 
some  point  brought  out  by  a  speaker.  One  woman  said 
this  was  the  first  conference  she  had  ever  attended. 
The  idea  of  owning  land  was  new  to  her.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  while  sittjng  there  that  she  would 
never  sign  another  mortgage  except  for  land,  and  she 
would  rather  live  on  corn  and  water  than  buy 
food  on  credit.  In  fact,  that  was  the  spirit  that  per¬ 


vaded  the  whole  meeting.  I  talked  with  at  least  100 
of  these  farmers,  and  every  one  of  them  either  owned 
land  or  had  determined  to  buy.  As  a  rule,  their  plan 
is  to  buy  a  few  acres  to  begin  with,  and  slowly  add 
to  it  each  year.  Some  of  the  reports  were  that  land 
owners  were  not  willing  to  sell  to  negroes,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  report  was  that,  if 
the  negroes  would  refuse  to  mortgage  their  crops, 
white  men  would  certainly  sell  land.  Wherever  the 
influence  of  this  conference  goes,  it  carries  an  ambi¬ 
tion  for  land  ownership.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that,  and  dozens  of  men  go  away  from  these 
meetings  with  the  first  hope  in  their  lives  for  some- 
thing  beyond  the  career  of  an  ignorant  slave.  These 
black  farmers  are  men  of  few  thoughts.  Their  lives 
are  careless  and  simple.  They  see  men  of  their  own 
race  who  are  prosperous  and  respected,  and  the  story 
of  that  prosperity  brings  out  the  thought  that  it  was 
built  up  of  little  bricks  of  hard  work  with  torturing 
self-denial  for  mortar  to  bind  them  together.  The 
careless  man  who  has  hardly  been  able  to  provide 
food  for  his  family  takes  that  thought  home  with  him. 
It  follows  him  along  the  lonely  road,  through  the  hot 
sun  of  the  summer  working  day,  through  the  swamp, 
by  day  and  night  haunting  him  and  blowing  up  the 
fires  of  ambition  until  he,  too,  sets  his  face  against 
the  mortgage  and  enters  the  fight  for  a  home  of  his 
own.  That  is  just  what  is  going  on  slowly  but  surely 
among  these  negro  farmers,  and  the  influence  is 
spreading  now  faster  than  ever  before. 

Next  to  the  mortgage  and  land  question,  extrava¬ 
gance  and  fertilizers  came  in  for  the  most  discussion. 
Said  one  man  : 

“  We’s  ought  to  raise  lots  mo’ fruit  dan  we  does. 
We’s  got  ter  raise  all  we  uses  an’  let  dem  car  wheels 
lay  still  awhile.  It  will  save  us  money  an’  keep  dem 
car  wheels  frum  wearin’  out  bringin’  us  fruit  an’  our 
youn’  folks  frum  layin’  ’round  de  court  house  steps.” 

These  men  are  just  beginning  to  see  that  because 
white  men  persist  in  buying  meat,  hay,  fruit,  butter 
and  other  food  from  the  North  is  no  reason  why  the 
“  New  Black  Man  ”  should  do  the  same.  In  fact  they 
are  willing  that  the  white  man  should  continue  doing 
so,  for  that  gives  them  a  chance  to  produce  these 
things  and  sell  them  at  home.  Mr.  Washington  tells 
his  people  that  “  The  American  dollar  has  not  an 
ounce  of  prejudice  in  it.  Butter  is  going  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  individual  who  can  produce  the  best 
butter  and  at  the  lowest  price,  and  the  purchaser 
cares  not  whether  it  was  made  by  a  black,  white, 
yellow  or  brown  woman.  Production  and  commerce 
are  two  of  the  great  destroyers  of  race  prejudice.” 
Cut  down  the  useless  expenses.  Make  home-grown 
food  take  the  place  of  purchased  luxuries.  Have 
something  to  sell  every  day  in  the  year.  That  is 
what  these  men  and  women  are  getting  at  slowly  and 
crudely  perhaps,  but  surely.  h.  w.  c. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  late 
among  butter  dealers  about  the  use  of  parchment 
paper.  Some  claim  that  the  use  of  the  paper  in¬ 
duces  mold,  while  others  claim  that  the  trouble  is  in 
the  quality  of  the  paper  used,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  trouble  with  a  good  quality  of  paper.  Others  say 
that  the  trouble  arises  because  the  paper  has  not 
been  properly  soaked  in  salt  water  before  being  used, 
while  still  others  say  that  the  use  of  the  paper  has 
rendered  packers  careless,  and  they  have  not  exercised 
their  accustomed  care  in  soaking  their  tubs  as  they 
did  before  they  began  the  use  of  the  paper.  What 
have  the  dairymen  to  say  to  all  this  ? 

X  t  t 

Nothing  helps  the  sale  of  goods  like  making  it 
handy  for  the  consumer  to  get  them  home.  Not  only 
do  the  village  grocers,  bakers  and  butchers  deliver 
their  goods  to  the  buyers,  but  come  to  the  house  for 
the  orders.  Thousands  of  our  city  workers  live  in 
the  country  towns  and  villages  surrounding  New 
York.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
home  purchases  of  fruits  and  other  provisions  that 
can  be  purchased  fresher  or  at  lower  prices  in  the 
city.  The  little  5  and  10-pound  baskets  of  grapes 
are  great  favorites,  for  they  are  so  convenient  to 
carry.  A  common  round  peach  basket  isn’t  so  handy; 
but  the  retailers  provide  a  nice  canvas  cover,  and  a 
wire  handle  like  the  bail  of  a  pail  to  make  it  as  handy 
as  possible.  But  some  shippers  have  learned  that 
buyers  like  a  neat,  handy  basket  that  they  can  carry 
conveniently,  and  they  are  packing  peaches,  plums, 
etc.,  in  neat,  handled  baskets.  Many  of  these  are 
bought  and  carried  home  by  men  who  wouldn’t  think 
of  such  a  thing  as  carrying  a  big  peach  basket. 
This  looks  like  a  small  matter,  but  nothing  that  en¬ 
courages  the  buying  and  use  of  fruit  can  be  called  a 
small  matter,  and  in  the  aggregate,  it  isn’t  a  small 
matter  either. 


A  western  subscriber  inquires  about  the  potato 
crop  in  the  Hast.  It  is  impossible  to  say  yet  just  how 
large  the  crop  will  turn  out,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  great  shortage.  Many  report  almost 
an  entire  failure,  others  that  rot  has  affected  the 
tubers  badly,  and  in  some  cases,  the  potatoes  have 
rotted  considerably  after  being  dug  and  stored.  On 
low  ground,  many  fields  are  a  total  loss.  From  all 
that  we  can  gather,  it  would  appear  that  the  crop 
isn’t  half  that  of  last  year,  though  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  know  positively.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of 
small  tubers.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  now  in  this 
market,  and  the  price  is  good  for  this  time  of  year. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  market  is  the  fact  that 
sweets  are  lower  in  price  than  white  potatoes,  some¬ 
thing  that  doesn’t  happen  often,  though  the  price  is 
advancing. 

*  X  X 

All  sorts  of  products  are  sent  to  the  commission 
merchants.  This  morning,  in  one  store,  I  saw  a  box 
of  thyme.  The  box  was  a  neat,  flat  one,  with  a 
hinged  cover,  and  contained  95  small  bunches.  This 
herb  is  used  largely  for  flavoring.  The  merchant 
said  that  he  couldn’t  get  more  than  $1  for  it,  not 
enough,  after  transportation  charges  are  paid,  to  pay 
for  the  box  and  the  labor  of  preparing  it  for  market. 
In  the  same  store  was  a  box  holding  about  a  bushel, 
and  containing  about  50  bunches  of  sage.  These 
wouldn’t  bring  more  than  75  cents.  There  is  a  lim¬ 
ited  sale  for  all  such  things,  but  they  are  handled  by 
very  few  who  make  them  a  specialty,  and  the  demand 
is  usually  supplied  by  near-by  gardeners.  I  have 
known  people  to  send  peach  and  plum  stones,  bags 
of  burdock  seed,  and  other  similar  miscellaneous 
things  to  commission  merchants  for  sale.  Mustard 
seed,  the  product  of  the  weed  known  by  that  name 
and  so  common  on  many  farms,  is  a  perennial  source 
of  inquiry,  as  so  many  get  it  from  their  grain,  and 
wish  to  turn  it  to  account  in  some  way.  It  is  of  little 
value,  however. 

X  X  X 

The  second  auction  sale  of  wool  in  this  city  was 
held  on  the  floor  of  the  Wool  Exchange,  Wednesday, 
September  8.  The  first  sale  was  noticed  in  The  R. 

August  28,  together  with  some  of  the  criticisms 
upon  it.  The  most  serious  criticisms  upon  the  first 
sale  were  three — the  wool  was  offered  in  too  small 
lots,  much  of  it  was  withdrawn  before  the  sale,  and 
only  small  samples  of  the  offerings  were  shown. 
These  faults  were  largely  remedied  at  the  last  sale. 
No  withdrawals  of  wool  once  catalogued  were  al¬ 
lowed,  unless  the  regular  commissions  were  paid ; 
this  proved  an  effectual  check,  and  one  or  two  at¬ 
tempts  at  bidding  in  were  met  by  the  refusal  of  buy¬ 
ers  to  make  any  further  bids.  With  the  latter 
exceptions,  practically  all  the  wool  offered  was  sold, 
upwards  of  1,000,000  pounds  and,  as  much  of  this 
was  scoured  wool,  it  represented  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,000,000  pounds  in  the  grease.  Prices  obtained 
were  said  to  be  fully  equal  to,  and  sometimes  above, 
those  for  which  corresponding  grades  were  selling  in 
the  general  market.  On  an  upper  floor  of  the  Wool 
Exchange  Building,  at  West  Broadway  and  Beach 
Streets,  the  numbered  samples  of  all  the  wools  offered 
in  the  catalogue  were  shown,  and  in  addition,  bales 
and  sacks  were  also  shown,  giving  buyers  a  better 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  offerings.  Then  the 
different  wools  were  offered  in  larger  lots.  The 
number  of  persons  in  attendance  was  smaller  than  at 
the  first  sale,  but  they  were,  evidently,  there  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  bidding  was  spirited.  From  the  results 
of  this  sale,  the  outlook  seems  better  for  the  success 
of  this  system  than  at  the  close  of  the  first  sale.  The 
exhibition  of  samples  gives  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  the  different  grades  of  wool,  and  to  compare 
the  foreign  and  domestic  wools.  Comparison  of  these 
enforces  the  thought  that  there  is  opportunity  for 
great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  condition  of  the 
latter.  A  score  or  more  years  ago,  wool  auctions 
were  undertaken  here,  but  were  not  a  success.  The 
prediction  is  made  by  some  outsiders  that  these  will 
not  continue  to  be.  Time  will  tell.  f.  h  v 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ii’  you.  keep  hens,  Stratton  &  Oshorne,  Erie  Pa.,  want  you  to 
know  about  their  bone  cutter.  If  you  care  to  know  about  it,  a 
postal  card  will  do. 

G.  A.  McCormick,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Altoona  Fuel 
and  Ice  Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  frauds  and  petty 
swindlers  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  He  swindled  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmer  out  of  a  small  shipment  of  berries,  and  to  aggravate 
the  case,  gave  his  note  in  settlement,  which  he,  of  course,  allowed 
to  go  to  protest  with  extra  expense  added.  We  don’t  want  any 
more  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  become  his  victims. 

The  Boss  potato  digger  has  some  exclusive  features  that  potato 
growers  who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  will  want  to  know  about. 
The  illustration  in  the  advertisement  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
digger.  The  rear  shaft  with  projecting  prongs  revolves  when  in 
motion,  and  separates  the  stalks,  dirt  and  rubbish  from  the 
tubers,  which  are  left  in  close  rows  on  top  of  the  ground.  E.  It. 
Allen,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  is  maker,  and  will  send  particulars. 

We  had  a  fine  Jersey  bull  on  the  farm  last  spring.  We  wanted 
his  services  for  another  year,  but  he  had  become  so  ugly  that  the 
people  there  were  afraid  of  him,  and  indeed,  he  was  no  more  safe 
than  a  dynamite  bomb  would  be  to  have  around.  Father  was,  or 
thought  he  was,  opposed  to  dishorning,  but  yielded  to  the  inevit¬ 
able,  and  off  came  the  horns.  Since  then,  the  bull  has  been  com¬ 
paratively,  a  very  gentle  animal,  and  we  are  in  another  year’s 
service.  The  dishorner  used  was  furnished  by  A.  C.  Brosius, 
Cochranville,  Pa. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

In  a  recent  address,  Mrs.  Ellen  II. 
Richards  remarks  that  there  are  about 
50  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  the  United  States,  costing 
many  millions  of  money,  for  the  study 
of  the  food  of  pigs,  cows  and  horses. 
A  cow  is  worth,  perhaps,  on  an  average, 
$50.  It  is  important  that  she  should  be 
well  fed,  so  that  the  most  may  be  made 
of  her  capabilities.  A  man  is  worth 
$3  000  to  $300,000,  measured  by  his 
capabilities,  salary,  etc.  (Five  per  cent 
of  $3.000=$150,  the  salary  of  a  very  igno¬ 
rant  man;  five  per  cent  of  $30,000=$1,500, 
a  common  salary  of  teachers,  while  $15,- 
000  is  a  common  salary  of  a  skilled  engi¬ 
neer.)  We  send  our  young  men  to  col¬ 
lege  to  be  fitted  for  $30,000  teachers  and 
$300  000  engineers,  and  we  take  less  care 
of  their  food  than  does  the  farmer  of 
that  of  his  $50  cow. 

* 

WK^often  describe  a  successful  man 
as  selfmade,  because  his  own  energy 
and  ability  grasped  every  opportunity 
as  it  came  before  him  ;  but  if  we  look  a 
little  further  back,  we  usually  find  that 
the  selfmade  man  was  really  ready¬ 
made,  for  all  the  qualities  that  make 
the  success  of  maturity  are  grounded  in 
child-life.  Tbe  girl  who  is  allowed  to 
shirk  all  responsibility  because,  as  her 
mother  says,  she  will  only  be  young 
once — the  boy  whose  follies  are  excused 
on  the  ground  that  boys  will  be  boys — 
will  find  a  vast  difference  when  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  rights  of  others  is  carried 
beyond  the  family  circle.  No  child  can 
become  a  useful  or  thoroughly  happy 
member  of  society  if  allowed  to  grow  up 
with  the  idea  that  the  consequences  of 
his  own  follies  or  self-will  may  be 
shirked  or  passed  over.  “Discipline 
must  be  maintained,”  as  Mr.  Bagnet 
says,  and  childhood  is  the  time  to  begin 
its  application. 

* 

Edwafb  Atkinson  observes  that  we  now 
enjoy  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  best 
food  materials  at  the  least  cost ;  but 
in  common  practice,  this  food  material 
is  subjected  to  the  very  worst  methods 
of  cooking  that  can  be  conceived.  Hence 
arises  a  monstrous  waste  of  energy 
which  might  be  readily  saved,  and  there 
is  no  better  place  to  make  a  beginning 
than  at  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  there 
should  be  one  or  two  food  laboratories  in 
which  the  highest  scientific  work  may 
be  conducted,  corresponding  to  that  of 
Germany,  where  the  greatest  progress 
has  been  made  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  arrangements  may  be  made  at 
very  little  cost  for  testing,  in  common 
practice,  the  application  of  the  scientific 
data  developed  in  the  laboratory. 

* 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  quali¬ 
ties  the  house-mother  can  possess  is  ihat 
of  calmness  in  an  emergency.  Often  we 
hear  of  a  danger  that  might  be  averted 
by  the  use  of  instantaneous  common 
sense,  or  of  an  accident  in  which  the  use 
of  the  same  quality  is  literally  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell, 
lecturing  before  a  class  of  trained  nuises, 
told  of  a  nervous  patient  who  accident¬ 
ally  swaLowed  a  dose  from  the  wrong 
bottle.  She  shrieked  out  that  she  was 
poisoned,  and  one  of  the  nurses,  going 
into  convulsions,  screamed  “Aconite!” 
Another  nurse,  seeing  that  the  patient 
was  going  into  convulsions,  in  which  re¬ 
lief  wouLd  be  impossible, coolly  remarked: 
“  Don’t  be  frightened.  See  here,”  tak¬ 
ing  a  dose  of  the  medicine  herself.  She 
then  left  the  room  to  rid  her  mouth  of 
the  poison,  procured  an  emetic,  and  sent 
for  a  doctor.  Her  coolness  saved  the 
life  of  the  patient.  Most  women  know 


what  should  be  done  in  an  emergency  ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  retain  proper  presence 
of  mind.  Self-control  iD  all  the  little 
things  of  daily  duty  will  aid  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  same  virtue  for  extraordinary 
occasions,  when  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  depend  upon  it. 

* 

It  is  said  that  Helen  Keller,  being 
asked  to  define  love,  explained  it  as  the 
feeling  every  one  has  for  every  one  else. 
It  is  one  of  the  compensations  for  the 
silent,  viewless  world  in  which  this  blind 
girl  lives,  that  it  includes  love  and  kind¬ 
ness  only.  She  has  no  knowledge  of 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchari¬ 
tableness,  consequently  she  has  never 
experienced  these  feelings.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  the  children  in  a  good-tem¬ 
pered  household,  where  family  jars  are 
rare,  seem  naturally  even-tempered  and 
amiable,  as  a  rule.  They  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  quarreling,  and  it  does  not 
come  naturally  to  them.  If  the  parents 
are  not  only  peaceful,  but  sunny-tem- 
pered,  too,  ever  disposed  to  see  the 
bright  side  or,  if  that  fail,  to  polish  up 
the  dark  one,  the  children  make  fun  of 
their  mishaps,  and  take  life  easily.  It 
is  the  parents  who  set  the  pace.  Are 
you  making  your  home  atmosphere  a 
peaceful  one  ? 


STAINING  FLOORS. 

HE  use  of  hardwood  floors,  rather 
than  carpets,  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  even  in  the  most  unpretentious 
houses.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  fashion 
only  ;  people  realize  the  danger  to  health 
that  lies  in  a  dust-gathering  carpet, 
especially  in  a  bedroom  An  experienced 
dealer  in  paints  and  oils  says  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  staining  floors,  espe¬ 
cially  old  floors,  is  to  give  them  a  good 
scrubbing  with  a  strong  solution  of  soda 
and  water — just  ordinary  cooking  soda 
and  hot  water.  That  is  the  bast  way  in 
the  world  to  get  grease  from  woodwork. 
After  that,  the  stain  should  be  applied 
with  a  broad,  soft  hair  or  bristle  brush, 
the  kind  used  for  whitewashing — not  a 
paint  brush.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  one  coat  is  sufficient,  but  where 
a  deep  color  is  desired,  another  may  be 
added.  Then,  of  course,  the  floor  should 
not  be  used  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried. 

The  mixing  of  the  stain  is  important, 
but  anybody  with  ordinary  intelligence 
can  do  it.  For  walnut,  one  must  use 
burnt  umber ;  for  cherry,  powdered 
burnt  sienna  ;  for  oak,  yellow  ochre  ;  for 
mahogany,  about  half  and  half  burnt 
umber  and  powdered  burnt  sienna. 
These  should  be  mixed  with  turpentine 
about  the  consistency  of  thin  paint. 
Where  a  slight  polish  is  desired,  a  small 
quantity  of  any  ordinary  varnish  may 
be  used — say  about  one-eighth  part  var¬ 
nish  to  seven-eighths  of  turpentine.  But 
varnish  is  not  recommended  for  a  floor 
that  is  to  be  walked  on.  For  stairs  to  be 
covered  by  a  carpet  or  matting,  where 
only  the  niches  between  the  bannisters 
are  exposed,  varnish  is  an  addition  to 
the  stain,  for  it  is  easily  kept  in  good 
condition  with  a  feather  duster  or  a 
moist  dust  rag. 

The  cost  of  these  stains  is  very  little. 
The  floor  of  an  ordinary  room — say  13x16 
feet — should  not  cost  at  the  outside  more 
than  40  cents.  That  does  not  include 
the  brush,  which  will  be  about  25  or  50 
cents,  and  will  last  for  years  if  properly 
cleaned  after  using. 

The  materials  and  methods  for  polish¬ 
ing  these  floors  are  as  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  as  the  stains,  though  they  re¬ 
quire  more  elbow  grease  in  applying. 
These  materials  are  wax,  crude  oil  and 
kerosene.  Wax  is  the  most  satisfactory, 
and  the  best  method  of  applying  it  is  as 
follows  :  First  go  over  the  floor  with  a 
clean,  dry  cloth  to  remove  all  dust ; 
then,  with  a  cloth,  flannel  if  possible, 


saturated  with  crude  oil.  Last  apply 
the  wax  with  a  stiff  scrub  brush.  The 
wax  should  be  held  over  the  fire  and 
allowed  to  soften  before  being  rubbed 
on  the  brush.  Thus  polished,  a  floor 
will  be  almost  too  slippery  to  walk  on, 
and  will  shine  like  glass.  To  keep  in 
perfect  condition,  it  needs  to  be  done 
about  once  every  two  weeks,  though,  of 
course,  much  depends  on  the  purpose 
for  which  the  room  is  used. 

Kerosene  is  excellent  for  stained  floors, 
but  should  never  be  used  on  varnish,  as 
it  eats  it  off.  It  should  be  applied  about 
once  a  week  with  a  woolen  rag,  after 
the  floor  has  been  wiped  off  with  warm 
suds.  And  kerosene  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  one  instance  where  the  best 
article  is  not  the  most  desirable,  for  the 
best  grade  of  oil  is  not  the  most  desir¬ 
able  for  polishing,  the  second  grade  is 
the  most  satisfactory,  as  well  as  the 
cheapest. 

There  are  several  polishes  to  be 
bought  at  paint  shops,  but  they  are  all 
made  of  about  the  same  ingredients  as 
those  mentioned.  They  are  not  so 
cheap,  neither  are  they  any  better. 
There  are  also  different  kinds  of  brushes 
and  gloves  to  be  used  in  polishing  floors 
and.  paint  work,  but,  while  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  sold,  they  were  invented 
to  encourage  the  spending,  not  the  sav¬ 
ing,  of  money.  The  best  appliances  for 
applying  polish  to  painted  floors  are 
flannel  cloth,  good  bristle  brushes  and 
elbow  grease. _ 

THE  BABY’S  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

N  an  address  delivered  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  physicians,  Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  some  physical 
training  to  induce  normal  development 
on  the  part  of  infants.  He  observed 
that,  since  the  infant  had  such  ample 
endowments  and  spontaneous  impulses 
to  wholesome  activity,  our  first  and 
most  important  care  must  be  to  avoid 
undue  interference  or  repression.  The 
babies  will  attend  to  their  own  gymnas¬ 
tics  if  not  prevented.  It  is  evident  that 
the  movements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
should  not  be  impeded  with  wrappings  ; 
baby’s  activity  should  have  free  play. 
The  clothing  should  be  loose  and  simple, 
fitting  in  successive  layers  so  that  all 
can  be  put  on  at  once ;  the  Gertrude 
suits  and  shorter  skirts  now  in  vogub 
look  in  the  right  direction.  Even  little 
babies  should  have  their  skirts  thrown 
back  from  time  to  time,  and  be  allowed 
freely  to  kick  their  feet ;  short  skirts 
should  be  put  on  early.  There  seem  to 
be  important  advantages,  also,  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  feet  naked  until  the  child  walks. 

The  baby’s  bath,  says  Dr.  Taylor, 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  its 
physical  training,  and  twice  daily  it 
should  have  a  special  air  bath.  The  first 
may  well  be  in  the  morning,  when  it  is 
tubbed.  It  should  not  be  hastily  cov¬ 
ered,  but  kept  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time,  while  the  skin  is  rubbed 
until  it  glows.  At  bedtime,  all  clothing 
should  be  removed,  and  the  baby  placed 
on  a  blanket,  rubbed,  rolled  over  and 
exposed  to  the  air.  Even  little  babies 
enjoy  this,  and  long  before  they  can 
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walk,  they  look  forward  to  it.  When 
old  enough  to  toddle  about  they  seem 
to  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  this  rub 
and  frolic,  and  when  running  about  un¬ 
clothed,  everything  takes  on  a  new  and 
more  attractive  aspect.  These  air  baths, 
as  well  as  rubbing  and  the  application 
of  water,  are  true  gymnastics  for  the 
skin-  and  vessels,  a  refreshing  tonic 
and  a  protection  against  microbic  in¬ 
vasion  and  sudden  change  of  the  tern 
perature. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  health  and  com 
fort  induced  by  the  treatment  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  describes,  we  have  only  to  recall 
some  of  the  unhappy  infants  we  see, 
swathed  in  numerous  befrilled  and  em¬ 
broidered  garments,  to  whom  any  easy 
and  natural  movement  is  an  impossi 
bility.  The  robust  babies  that  walk 
early  are  always  those  that  have  been 
permitted  to  lie  rolling  and  kicking  on 
a  quilt,  in  easy  garments  that  give 
warmth  enough  without  restraint.  It 
is  noticeable  that  an  infant  brought  up 
in  a  large  family  always  learns  to  walk 
earlier  than  an  only  child,  and  this  is, 
doubtless,  not  only  the  result  of  imita¬ 
tion,  but  also  of  simpler  conditions  of 
life.  The  only  child  is  likely  to  be  cod¬ 
dled  and  overdressed ;  the  baby  in  a 
large  family  has  an  abundance  of  healthy 
play,  and  soon  vies  with  the  other 
children  in  activity. 
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spring  Flowering  Bulbs. 

The  bulbs  planted  outside  for  spring 
flowering  will  not  go  underground  until 
the  middle  of  October,  but  it  is  well  to 
make  some  plan  of  operations  now,  that 
there  may  be  no  hurried  uncertainty  at 
the  last.  If  it  is  an  open  fall,  the  plant¬ 
ing  may  even  be  delayed  until  early 
November,  because,  if  we  have  gentle 
fall  rains  alternated  by  warm,  bright 
weather,  the  bulbs  may  start  into  active 
growth,  and  make  leaves  that  will  soon 
be  nipped  by  frost,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  bulb. 

The  bulbs  mainly  planted  in  the 
autumn  are  Dutch  hyacinths,  tulips,  and 
Narcissi.  A  deep,  rich  soil,  well  drained, 
well  fertilized,  and  inclining  to  be  sandy, 
is  preferred  by  tulips  and  hyacinths, 
which  should  be  planted  about  six 
inches  deep  and  six  inches  apart.  In 
many  of  the  parks,  the  custom  is  to  dig 
the  earth  out  of  the  bed  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches,  place  the  bulbs  upon  the 
bottom,  in  the  positions  desired  to  give 
a  good  color  effect,  and  then  replace  the 
earth  over  them.  If  additional  manure 
be  used  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  should 
always  be  thoroughly  rotted. 

When  buying  tulips  for  outdoor  plant¬ 
ing,  it  is  often  possible  to  make  use  of 
mixed  unnamed  lots,  which  may  be 
bought  quite  cheaply  ;  the  disadvantage 
is  that,  in  a  jumble  of  early  and  late 
varieties,  they  will  flower  at  different 
times,  and  thus  prevent  a  uniformly- 
blooming  bed.  The  earliest  of  all  are 
the  Due  Van  Thols,  and  these  may  be 
bought  cheaply  ;  though  small,  they  are 
pretty  in  a  bed,  both  the  scarlet  and  the 
white  variety.  Single  tulips  make  a  fine 
show,  and  a  good  selection  would  in¬ 
clude  Artus,  scarlet ;  Bacchus,  crimson  ; 
Belle  Alliance,  scarlet ;  Chrysolora,  yel¬ 
low  ;  La  Reine,  rosy  white;  Yellow 
Prince,  yellow  ;  Duchess  de  Parma,  dull 
red  and  yellow;  Pottebakker,  three  varie¬ 
ties,  red,  white  and  yellow  ;  Wouver- 
mans,  deep  violet.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  doubles ;  Gloria  Solis,  dull  red 
with  yellow  edge,  and  the  red  and  yel¬ 
low  Tournesol  are  excellent. 

When  the  bulbs  are  planted,  nothing 
more  is  done  until  there  has  been  frost 
enough  to  freeze  the  ground  hard  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  ;  then  a 
covering  of  spent  manure  or  any  other 
litter  is  put  over  the  bed  as  a  mulch. 
Never  put  this  mulch  on  immediately 
after  planting  ;  it  is  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  may  start  the  bulbs  into 
growth.  In  the  spring,  begin  to  draw 
this  mulch  off  the  beds  early,  a  portion 
at  a  time ;  do  not  draw  it  all  off  at 
once,  and  do  not  leave  it  on  long  enough 
for  the  leaves  to  push  through  it.  This 
results  in  bleached,  delicate  leaves  which 
are  seared  and  withered  by  the  sun  and 
wind.  By  removing  a  portion  of  the 
mulch  at  a  time,  there  is  no  check  to  the 
growth,  and  the  leaves  have  a  good 
chance  from  the  first. 

Tulip  beds  are  usually  prepared  with 
the  idea  of  removing  the  bulbs  after 
flowering,  to  make  way  forsummer  bed- 

MOTHESS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beat. — Adv. 


ding  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrange 
a  permanent  bed  in  the  herbaceous  gar¬ 
den  which,  after  the  tulips  are  past, 
may  be  gay  with  interplanted  annuals. 
For  a  bed  of  this  sort,  some  of  the  Par¬ 
rot  tulips  will  be  specially  good.  Few 
amateurs  seem  to  know  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  this  section,  the  flowers  being 
flamed  and  feathered  in  brilliant  colors, 
the  petals  twisted,  notched  or  fringed. 
The  true  Gesner’s  tulip,  bright  red, 
with  a  purplish  black  stain  at  the  base, 
and  Greig’s  tulip,  scarlet,  purple,  or  yel¬ 
low,  are  excellent  for  a  permanent  bed. 

Tulips  raised  from  seed  do  not  show 
their  true  character  when  they  first 
bloom.  For  several  years,  the  flowers 
come  solid  in  color,  the  plants  being 
then  known  as  breeders.  After  a  time, 
the  petals  of  these  become  striped,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  broken.  If  a  tulip 
has  a  dark-colored  margin  round  the 
petals,  becoming  lighter  towards  the 
center,  it  is  described  as  feathered ;  if 
there  is  a  dark  pointed  spot  in  the  center 
of  each  petal,  it  is  flamed.  If  the  petal 
yellow  with  darker  markings,  it  is 


Crocuses  about  the  lawn,  in  sunny 
places.  Their  bright  little  painted  cups, 
lilac,  white  and  yellow,  will  appear  in 
very  early  spring,  and  will  be  all  over 
before  it  is  time  to  cut  the  grass.  They 
should  be  planted  in  clumps,  rather  than 
dotted  thinly  over  a  large  space.  The 
easiest  way  to  plant  them  is  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  earth  with  a  pointed  stick, 
drop  the  little  bulb  in,  right  side  up, 
and  then  press  the  earth  over  the  hole 
with  the  foot.  After  the  Crocuses  have 
bloomed  in  the  spring,  the  little  leaves 
should  be  allowed  to  yellow  and  wither 
before  they  are  cut  off.  Snowdrops  and 
Siberian  squills  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  or  these  little  bulbs  may  be 
allowed  to  have  a  place  of  their  own, 
near  a  shrubbery  or  herbaceous  border, 
where  they  may  be  allowed  to  spread, 
in  company  with  Grape  hyacinths  and 
Glory-of-the-snow  (Chionodoxa). 

Narcissi  may  be  planted  in  October, 
selecting  rich,  deep  earth  and,  prefer¬ 
ably,  a  slightly-sheltered  spot.  They 
are  hardy  and  do  not  need  protection 
from  frost,  but  a  little  shelter  from 
sweeping  winds  will  be  an  advantage 
when  they  are  developing  their  flowers. 
There  is  a  very  large  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties  suitable  for  the  garden. 


is 

called  a  Bizard  or  Bizarre  ;  if  white, 
marked  with  black,  lilac  or  purple,  it  is 
a  Bybloemen.  A  Rose  tulip  is  white, 
marked  with  pink,  red  or  crimson. 

Hyacinths  are  planted  like  the  tulips, 
and  treated  like  them  as  regards  mulch¬ 
ing.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  bed 
by  themselves,  as  they  do  not  look  well 
mixed  with  tulips,  the  colors  being  so 
different.  The  varieties  mentioned  in 
Thk  R.  N.-Y.  last  week  as  suitable  for 
indoor  use,  will  be  equally  good  for 
planting  out.  Baroness  Van  Thuyll  is 
another  good  white  ;  Grandeur  &  Mer- 
veille,  a  very  charming  blush  ;  Chas. 
Dickens  and  La  Peyrouse  good  blues. 

If  snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  Siberian 
squills  are  to  be  planted,  they  should 
receive  attention  this  month,  instead  of 
waiting  as  late  as  the  other  bulbs.  They 
flower  very  early  and,  for  this  reason, 
should  receive  early  attention.  Plant 
them  about  three  inches  deep.  A  very 
pretty  effect  is  produced  by  dotting 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


-V — VICTORIES _ ->■ 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD — Chattahoochio 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


and 


HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  antHrmPLOMAS-World’s  Colum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLDJflEDALS  and  Dipjomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada.  1896. 

345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’»7 

HT"  Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUCHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

PTWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods:  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Darning  Machine  FREE. 

i* .a  «  as  ■  m  —  Wiuliinn-  t n 


Ewybody  Needs  One. 

Mends  Anything. 

Stockings,  umlrrwea 
tablecloths,  curtains, 
sml  fine  silk  goods 
equally  as  well,  ami  Is  so 
simple  that  a  chll.l 
can  use  1L 

A  well  •  made, 
correct  and  scicn 
lifltsllr  ad¬ 
justed  ms- 

flolua 


What  Patrons  Say. 


My  wife  is  delighted  with  the  Imperial  Darning  MaclduA  Me  now 
has  the  children  darn  the  socks,  and  they  Uqgood  work  with  ltr-(£U 
A  Tolland.  Saif  Lake  City.  Utah. 

It  does  ihe  work  to  perfection,  and  It  a  marvel  of  Its  klnd.-(Jos 
Klein.  Appleton  City.  Mo 

I  find  the  Imperial  Darner  all  that  you  advertised  It  to  be.  I  would 
nut  be  without  It  for  anything.  Jt  makes  a  much  oeater  darn  Uuu 
Could  possibly  t**  made  by  hand. -{Rose  O'Brien,  Upper  Sandushy,  O. 

tt  makes  a  very  beautiful  dam,  and  for  a  largo  hole  U  saves  time 
sad  patience— i  Mrs  J.  L-  W  TUut.  Uwlujvllk,  Va. 


AVishing  to  introduce  our  16-page  Illustrated 
sciui-uioiiihly,  1‘Aioi  and  Home,  into  every  home 
"  here  it  is  not  at  present  taken,  we  will  send  It  six 
months  on  trial  for  only  25  cents,  in  silver  or 
stamps,  and  to  everyone  subscribing  immediately 
we  will  send  Tl.e  Imperial  Darning  Machine,’ 
free  and  postpaid,  lliis  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
inventions  of  modern  times.  With  this  little 
machine  you  can  make  a  large  darn  in  two 
f  W'M  against  twenty  in  Ihe  old  wav,  whilst 
by  it  the  darn  is  woven  right,  into  the  cloth,  the 
new  part,  bei  g  entirely  uniform  and  having  an 
artistically  finished  appearance,  with  all  sides  ex¬ 
actly  alike. 

1*'a km  and  Home,  now  in  its  18th  year.  Is 
one  of  the  brightest  farm  ami  family  papers  publish¬ 
ed-  Issued  semi-monthly,  or  24  times  a  year  a 
year  s  numbers  make  a  volume  of  over  500  pages, 
filled  witlithe  latest  andmost  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  that  experience  can  supply,  its  household 
features  are  equal  to  the  best  of  Hie  family 
magazines. 

No  better  proof  of  its  popularity  ran  be  offered 
than  its  immense  circulation,  exceeding  250,000, 
"  die  its  Eastern  and  Western  editions  fully 
adapt  it  to  the  special  interests  of  all  sections  of 
ihe  country. 

Remember,  we  send  both  paper  and  Darner  for 
only  25  cents.  Mailed  to  separate  addresses  if 
desired. 

Subscribe  now,  and  the  machine,  put  up  in  a 
neat  box,  witli  all  necessary  instructions,  will  lie 
sent  yon  by  return  mail. 

“^'“hming  this  paper,  FARM  ASf 
HOME,  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  Chicago,  Ill. 


Two  or  three  customers  can 
compel  any  dealer  to  keep 
Macbeth’s  lamp-chimneys. 

Does  he  want  your  chim¬ 
neys  to  break  ? 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


SAVE  fc  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnaco  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SOLD  t 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bo 
done  on  tho  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristlmnds  and 
collar  of  tho  dirtiost  shirt, 
and  with  much  moro  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
bo  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices,  _ 

write  Portland  Mfq.  Co. , Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

•‘THE  GRMCHL’^SS? r«?TcS 

EASTERN  MFC*.  CO.,  25T  South  5th  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


WITS  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties  ill. 
H  lud|  Cat.  free.  C.K.  Marshall  Mfr.,  Lockport.N.Y 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of— What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  sttjry  of  how  a  work 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . gO 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Hoads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . . 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $i 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Elias  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated 
with  more  than  60  original  engravings,  and 
designed  to  cover  the  various  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  planting  a  place.  Paper . 20 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 

Cloth . . 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

TO  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Our  regular  subscribers  have  been 
doing  so  nicely  in  sending  in  names  of 
their  neighbors  in  small  lots,  that  we 
have  not  noticed  that  none  of  our  regu¬ 
lar  workers  had  set  out  for  the  premiums 
for  clubs  of  trials  sent  in  by  September 
30.  We  will  not  repeat  the  full  terms 
this  week,  because  every  one  must  be 
familiar  with  them  now.  If  not,  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will  send  them  with 
samples.  We  can  simply  assure  any  one 
who  takes  hold  of  the  work  now  that  he 
is  sure  of  a  good  reward  for  any  time 
that  he  devotes  to  it.  We  will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  he  will  be  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
come  in  for  something  big.  He  surely 
will  unless  some  one  takes  hold  with 
more  vigor  than  has  yet  been  shown. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  large  number 
of  small  clubs,  as  usual ;  but  these  come 
mo3tly  from  friends  who  simply  want  to 
help  out  in  the  cause.  There  should  be 
some  one  to  lead  a  little  for  some  of  this 
cash  in  the  way  of  premiums. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Use  or  Carbon  Bisulphide. — Bulletin  86  of  the 
Alabama  Station  (Auburn)  gives  a  somewhat 
new  method  of  using  this  substance.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  killing  all  insects  or  vermin  that  may 
be  found  in  the  house— from  bedbugs  to  rats. 
Here  are  the  directions:  “In  making  preparations 
to  treat  the  house,  first  see  that  all  windows,  doors, 
ventilators,  chimney  openings  and  fireplaces  are 
securely  closed,  and  all  fires  entirely  extinguished. 
Now  go  through  the  house  and  rapidly  pour 
the  liquid  into  large  pans,  previously  conven¬ 
iently  placed,  at  least  a  pound  to  the  medium¬ 
sized  room.  It  would  be  better  if  these  pans  were 
set  up  on  tables  or  shelves.  Place  some,  also, 
in  closets  and  cupboards.  Start  with  the  attic, 
if  there  be  one,  and  proceed  rapidly  down  and 
out,  closing  all  the  doors.  If  the  outside  doors 
have  broad,  open  spaces  beneath,  close  these 
with  rugs  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  look  for 
any  other  opening  that  might  be  stopped  up. 
Next  morning,  the  doors  may  be  opened  and  the 
house  aired  out.  It  is  used  on  these  same  princi¬ 
ples  in  dtores,  warehouses,  granaries  and  mills.” 

Potatoes  in  Wyoming.— Bulletin  32  of  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Station  (Laramie)  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  various  potato  experiments.  Wyom¬ 
ing  is  a  good  potato  country.  In  the  Woman’s 
Potato  Contest  conducted  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a 
Wyoming  woman.  Good  yields  are  obtained  in 
sheltered  places  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  some 
ocations  where  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  a 
fringe  of  ice  was  produced  along  a  stream,  the 
potato  foliage  was  not  injured.  Above  7,000  feet 
altitude,  potatoes  do  not  ordinarily  require  irri¬ 
gation,  but  below  that  point,  water  must  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Subsoiling  generally  gave  a  large  increase 
in  yield.  As  for  fertilizing,  green  manures  and 
liotash  helped  the  crop,  while  no  good  results 
were  observed  from  bone  meal,  except  the  singu¬ 
lar  conclusion  that  bone  see  med  to  prevent  rot! 
A  new  destructive  insect  called  “  the  Salt  Lake 
cricket,”  is  reported.  The  best  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  seed  tubers  were  quartered 
lengthwise,  leaving  part  of  the  seed  end  on  each 
piece.  Some  curious  facts  were  observed  about 
the  amount  of  starch  in  potatoes  grown  at  differ¬ 
ent  altitudes.  Samples  of  Ohio  Red  grown  at 
4,500  feet,  gave  23.3  percent  of  starch, .with  only  10 
per  cent  at  7,200  feet.  These  results  are  of  only 
general  interest  to  eastern  readers,  but  should 
prove  of  considerable  value  to  western  farmers. 

“  The  New  Corn  Product.” — A  few  weeks  ago, 
we  gave  a  description  of  “  the  new  corn  product  ” 
which  consists  of  the  ground  stalks  of  corn.  The 
pith  is  taken  out  of  the  stalk  and  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  dry  stalk  is  then 
crushed  and  ground,  and  used  for  feeding  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  grain.  It  now  appears  that 
the  American  Spirits  Co.  have  been  conducting 
some  feeding  experiments  with  this  product  in 
connection  with  distillery  waste.  These  results 
have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  company  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  to 
manufacture  and  feed  out  this  product.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  the 
maize  plant  has  been  put,  the  pith  of  the  stalk 
has  been  found  of  great  value  as  packing  for 
war  ships.  Formerly,  cocoa  cellulose  was  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  corn  pith  is  about  $100  per 
ton  cheaper.  Henry  W.  Cramp,  of  the  great  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ship-building  firm,  considers  corn  pith 
to  be  the  most  useful  protection  for  war  ships 
that  has  yet  been  found.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the 
great  naval  battle  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese,  two  Japanese  vessels  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  sunk  but  for  the  fact  that  a  packing 
of  cellulose  was  placed  between  their  steel  plates. 
When  pierced  by  the  shot,  this  cellulose  imme¬ 
diately  absorbed  water  and  completely  closed 
the  holes  in  the  vessels’  sides.  The  pith  is  also 
used  as  packing  for  car  journals;  as  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  for  surrounding  steam  boilers  and  pipes, 
and  packing  for  refrigerators  in  cold  storage 


while  the  fiber  of  the  stalk  is  found  to  be  better 
than  wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
stock.  The  following  articles  are,  also,  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  corn  stalk:  Gunpowder,  cel¬ 
luloid,  waterproofing  compounds,  refrigerator 
lining,  tile  blocks,  leather  enameling,  linoleum, 
fruit  packing,  liquid  cellulose.  In  addition  to 
these,  experiments  are  being  made  with  dozens 
of  other  articles.  In  fact,  the  development  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  corn  stalk  may  be  put,  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  century.  The  chances 
are  that,  within  the  next  10  years,  the  corn  plant 
will  be  generally  regarded  as  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  plant  ever  given  to  man.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  American  farmer  that  this  continent  may 
claim  really  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of 
this  wonderful  plant. 

Wheat  Screenings  and  Sheer.— Bulletin  28  of 
the  North  Dakota  Station  (Fargo)  states  that 
there  are  354,758  sheep  in  the  State  which  are  sent 
east  as  grass-fed  stock  to  be  fattened.  Wheat  is 
the  great  grain  crop  of  the  State.  In  the  six 
years  from  1889  to  1895,  39,924,346  bushels  were 
produced;  an  average  of  2.85  per  cent  (68,270,631 
pounds  or  34,135  tons)  of  this  were  classed  as 
screenings.  The  “screenings”  consist  of  shrunken 
wheat,  straw,  and  weed  seeds,  and  are  a  loss  to 
the  Dakota  farmer  as  usually  sold.  Tests  have 
shown  that  168  pounds  of  the  screenings  will 
feed  a  sheep  12  weeks  when  fed  with  cheap  hay 
or  straw.  On  this  basis,  the  average  crop  of 
screenings  will  fatten  406,371  sheep,  or  51,  613  head 
more  than  the  State  contains.  Put  in  another 
way,  the  screenings,  if  fed  at  home,  would  pro¬ 
duce  9,495,221  pounds  of  mutton,  since  7.19  pounds 
were  required  to  make  one  pound  gain  in 
weight.  At  four  cents  a  pound,  this  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  gain  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  $379,- 
808.96,  besides  giving  cleaner  wheat  and  fatter 
sheep.  If  the  milling  could  only  be  done  inside 
the  State,  also,  there  would  be  even  greater  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  the  bran  and  shorts. 

“Serum  Therapy ”  in  Hog  Cholera.— Bulletin 
47,  of  the  Nebraska  station  (Lincoln)  discusses  a 
new  treatment  for  hog  cholera,  in  which  a  hog  is 
inoculated  very  much  after  the  plan  followed  in 
the  antl-toxine  treatment  for  diphtheria.  Blood 
is  taken  from  the  heart  of  an  animal  which  has 
had  a  light  attack  of  the  cholera,  and  cultivated 
in  a  soup  of  lean  beef.  This  culture  is  then  in¬ 
jected  into  a  horse.  The  first  effect  of  this  injec¬ 
tion  is  a  rise  in 'the  temperature;  and  a  quick¬ 
ened  circulation  and  respiration.  A  hard  and 
sensitive  swelling  is  usually  produced  at  the 
point  of  inoculation.  These  injections  are  re¬ 
peated  until  large  doses  do  not  produce  these 
symptoms  in  the  horse.  He  is  then  said  to  be  im¬ 
mune,  that  is,  the  disease  has  no  effect  upon  him. 
When  the  horse  reaches  this  stage,  he  is  bled 
and  the  blood  is  treated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
serum  may  be  separated  by  itself  and  filtered. 
This  blood  is  used  to  inoculate  the  hog,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  a  hog  inoculated  in  this  way  will, 
also,  become  immune  after  a  light  attack  of 
the  disease.  This  treatment  is  much  like  the 
old  vaccination  or  anti-toxine  treatment  for 
diphtheria,  and  certainly,  all  those  who  oppose 
this  system  of  treatment  will  be  likely  to 

(Continued  on  next  pane.) 


Everyone  tnows 

*He  biblical  story 
of  the  passover. 
The  angel  of  death 
turned  aside  only 
at  the  doors  of  the 
chosen  people. 
The  first-born  of 
all  others  were 
"  slain.  There  is  a 
chosen  people  to- 

- -  day,  at  whose 

doors  the  angel  of 
death  turns  aside  and  whose  first-born  es¬ 
cape  unscathed  while  the  children  of  others 
perish.  The  chosen  people  are  the  healthy 
people.  Nina-tenths  of  the  deaths  among 
children  are  due  to  the  ill-health  of  the 
mothers  during  the  period  preceding  moth¬ 
erhood.  Every  woman  owes  it  to  herself,  her 
husband  and  her  children  to  keep  herself 
healthy  in  a  womanly  way.  She  should 
thoroughly  understand  her  own  physical 
make-up.  She  should  realize  the  import- 
tance  of  keeping  the  organs  of  womanhood 
healthy  and  vigorous.  She  can  only  do  this 
by  taking  proper  care  of  herself  and  using 
the  proper  remedy  for  weakness  or  disease 
of  those  organs. 

The  best  remedy  forweakness  or  disease  of 
the  organs  peculiar  to  women  is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription.  It  is  truly  wonderful 
in  its  effects  on  the  female  organism.  It 
allays  inflammation,  soothes  pain  and  re¬ 
stores  health  and  vigor.  _  Get  it  at  the  drug¬ 
gist’s  and  take  so  substitute.  Your  health 
and  your  children’s  health  depend  upon  it. 

“  Since  I  wrote  you  we  have  had  a  baby  girl  born 
to  us,”  writes  W.  R.  Malcolm,  of  Knobel,  Clay  Co., 
Ark.  “  My  wife  took  your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  ’  and  also  your  *  Favorite  Prescription  ’  all 
during  the  expectant  period  and  until  confine¬ 
ment,  aud  she  had  no  trouble  to  mention.  A 
stouter,  healthier  child  was  never  born.  Our 
child  will  be  one  year  of  age  the  8th  inst  and  she 
has  not  been  sick  a  day.  Has  not  had  so  much 
as  the  colic.” 

Every  woman  in  America  should  own  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser.  In  its  1,008  pages  she  will  find  plain 
talks  about  all  sorts  of  ailments.  These  talks 
are  made  plainer  by  copious  illustrations. 
About  90  pages  are  devoted  to  woman’s  dis¬ 
eases  and  weaknesses.  There  are  sugges¬ 
tions  for  home-treatment.  This  book  has 
already  gone  into  more  than  a  million 
homes.  The  original  price  was  $1.50.  Now 
an  edition  in  paper  covers  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  fre»,  Send  21  one-cent  stamps— this 
pays  for  mailing  only — to  World’s  Dispen¬ 
sary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo, N.  Y.  If 
a  copy  bound  in  fine  cloth  is  desired,  send 
XO  cents  extra— 31  cents  in  all. 


Potash. 

plies  them  with  profit  to  himself. 


All  farmers  know 
its  value.  The  wide¬ 
awake  farmer  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance 
of  fertilizers,  and  ap- 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CAMPBELL/SEARLY 


Seeds  Need  Not  | 
Be  Swallowed.  I 

E  “First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Sealed  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Wills 
E  ship  round  the  world.”  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy.  5 
S  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEGRCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK, 
fiiiumiiuiiniiiiiimiiiiilliiiiimiiiiiiiiuummimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimmiiiinmimmmmmmimmr; 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  SS3 

- — - -  —  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45  years  we  have  been  making  these 

land  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
Lii  Tons  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile, *  *c.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 


imrmM 


“GOSHEN” STEEL  TANKS 

represent  unsurpassed  tank  value.  Are  made  of  sheets  of  best  annealed 
steel,  heavily  galvanized  and  thoroughly  riveted  together.  They 
have  heavy  steel  anglesfortop  rim.  These  qualities  go  to  make  a  tank 
thatcannot  burstfrom  freezing,  tliut  cannot  dry  out  or  fall  to 
pieces  from  hot  weather ;  cannot  rot  or  leak  and  will  not  rust. 
Mark  you  they  are  not  stuck  together  with  6o)der,  they  are  riveted.  Any 
oanacitv  you  desire.  Descriptive  circulars  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO.,  27  PURL  ST„  GOSHEN,  IND. 


FULjjf  POWER! 


—  our 


BEST 

MADE. 


Steel  and  Woodi 
WIND  MILLS. 

With  the  aidol’  one  of  ( 
our  power  mills  you  J 

can  shell  and  grind) 
your  corn,  grinamix-J 
ed  grain,  cut  feed,  j 
saw  wood,  chum  butter,  etc.  j 
STRONG,  EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE.  When  the  wind 
blows  you  have  power.  All 
about  this  and  our  Stee  I 
Pumping  Mills,  Steel 
|  Tanks,  etc.,  in  free  catalogue. 

1  PERKINS  Wind  Mill  Co. 

9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Raise  All  THEJfVHEAT  You  Can. 

You  can  get  more  bushels  to  the  acre  of  better 
wheat  and  a  sure  catch  of  grass  by  the  use  of 
our  fertilizers  than  in  any  other  way.  GOOD 
QUALITY,  PERFECT  CONDITION,  SCIENTIFIC 
COMBINATION,  and  reasonable  prices  have  kept 
these  fertilizers,  as  now,  in  the  front  rank  for  the 
past  25  years. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO  , 

Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Fertilizers, 
CLEVELAND,  O.  Office,  130  Summit  St 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto¬ 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew¬ 
eries,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  eta  Latest  and  Best  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


EVERYBODY  SAYS  SC 

— that  is  everybody  who  has  uny  knowledge  of 
1  the  subject— that  the  STAR  DRILLINC 
\  MACHINES  are  the  most  rapid,  strong  »nd 
\\  durable  machines  made.  Over  100  unsolicited 
YV  testimonials  offered  in  proof  of  thi»  claim. 
'  w  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons.  No  spring*, 

I  no  cog  gearing,  longer  stroke,  more  strokes 

'  l  H  to  the  minute,  mounted  on  best  wagon 

/  nr.-, wheel®  with  truss  rodded  axles,  tee 

/  hollers,  drills  with  cable  and  solid  tools, 

new  spudding  and  pipe  driving  at- 
tachment.  Catalogue  sent  FREE, 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  AKRON,  O.orST,  LOUIS, MO. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE: 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  ram. 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot  of 
fall.  Minimum  fall,  18 
inches.  Maximum  eleva¬ 
tion,  575  feet. 

WON’T  WATER  LOG. 
NEVER  STOPS. 


Power  Specialty  Co.,  120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

STATION  ARIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

Low  Price! 
Durable  ! 
Fireproof! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build,  or  have 
leaky  shingle  or 
tin  roofs  SEND  for 
SAMPLE  AND  CIR¬ 
CULAR. 

A.  F.  SWAN,  102  Fulton  Street.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

480  acres  best  farm  in  Missouri,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  All  on  Grand  River  bottom,  one-half  mile  from 
Ctlea,  and  five  miles  from  Chillicothe.  Good  build¬ 
ings;  200  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  pasture,  timber 
and  river  front.  Over  1.300  young  bearing  fruit  trees. 
Three  trunk  railroads  within  three  miles.  Must  be 
sold  in  30  days. 

JAY  E.  ADAMS,  Owner,  CHILLICOTHE,  Mo. 


I  BkJI  C*  —Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
Im  |  lin  EL  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  95)6  per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
$1.50  per  ton.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  In 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  ROCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO.,  McAfee  Valley,  N.  J. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodcnucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Inseots. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphlde  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.” — Richard  Kehitch. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

HOWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  It  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

is,  beyond  doubt,  the  greatest  of  Dickens’s  stories. 
It  is  said  that  he  so  regarded  it  himself.  Agnes 
Whitfield,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  characters  of  English  literature, 
and  the  other  characters,  if  not  so  pleasing,  are 
no  less  pronounced.  A  “  Micawber,”  a  “  Uriah 
Heep  ”  and  “Barkis  is  willin’,”  are  familiar 
quotations.  These  and  others  are  so  often  refer¬ 
red  to  that,  if  it  were  a  task  instead  of  a  pleasure, 
one  would  need  to  read  it.  We  have  a  small 
stock  of  these  books  in  large,  plain  type,  on  good 
paper  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  that  we  can 
give  for  one  new  yearly  subscription,  while  the 
stock  lasts.  Send  the  $1  and  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  new  subscriber  aud  we  will  send  the 
book  prepaid. 


EVANGELINE  FREE. 

Did  you  ever  read  that  pathetic  story  of  the 
Arcadian  farmers  as  told  by  Longfellow  in  that 
famous  poem,  Evangeline  ?  If  not,  you  have  a 
rare  treat  in  store  for  yourself.  The  story  of 
Evangeline,  the  farmer’s  daughter,  betrothed  to 
Basil,  the  blacksmith’s  son,  separated  on  their 
native  shore  while  being  driven  into  exile  by 
order  of  the  English  king,  and  wandering  sepa¬ 
rately  in  search  of  each  other  through  American 
forests,  to  meet  again  only  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  is  a  tale  of  pathetic  and  touching  devotion 
that  delights  and  fascinates  every  one  who  reads 
it.  We  have  secured  a  handsomely  bound  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  this  book,  that  we  are  going  to 
give  to  every  one  who  sends  us  one  new  yearly 
subscription.  Send  $1  with  name  and  address  of 
new  subscriber,  and  we  will  send  you  this  hand¬ 
some  book  postpaid  by  return  mail. 
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NEXT  WEEK! 

We  shall  show  excellent  pictures  of 

A  Farmer  and  His  Ten  Sons, 

all  at  work  together  in  one  field.  A 
note  about  this  remarkable  scene  was 
printed  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  We  now 
have  the  pictures  to  illustrate  it. 

Some  Facts  About  Lime. 


In  reply  to  questions  about  the  use  of 
lime,  we  shall  give  some  of  the  best 
obtainable  facts  concerning  this  pop¬ 
ular  topic. 

White  Roads  on  Black  Son. 


First  part  of  a  valuable  article  on 
road-making  in  the  rich  black  soil  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  will  be  of 
special  value  to  western  readers. 


Other  popular  articles  will  be  printed, 
such  as 

Experience  with  Fish  and  Fish  Commissioners. 
A  Nebraska  Wheat  Crop. 

“  Science  from  the  Stations.” 


Science  from  the  Stations. 

(CONTINUED.) 

decry  this  method  of  treating  hogs.  From  the 
results  of  experiments  printed  in  this  bulletin, 
we  cannot  see  that  the  treatment  has  been  very 
successful.  Out  of  the  1,176  given,  659  were  saved. 
The  bulletin  is  in  many  respects  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one,  and  those  who  like  to  study  this  question 
as  to  whether  animals  can  be  rendered  immune 
against  infectious  diseases,  should  certainly 
obtain  it  and  give  it  careful  study. 

Limb  and  Liming.— Bulletin  No.  46  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  (Kingston)  is  entitled 
“  Lime  and  Liming,”  and  in  it,  Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler 
gives  in  a  condensed  form,  the  results  of  his 
many  experiments.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  called 
attention  to  Prof.  Wheeler’s  valuable  work  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  real  value  of  lime  in  acid  soils. 
We  shall  quote  largely  from  this  bulletin  in  future 
issues.  We  now  wish  to  say  that  this  pamphlet 
contains  the  most  comprehensive  discussion  of 
the  lime  question  that  we  have  ever  read.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  we  have  received  dozens  of 
questions  from  our  readers  concerning  the  sort 
of  lime  to  use;  the  soils  most  likely  to  need,  and 
the  best  methods  of  applying  it.  These  questions 
are  fully  answered  in  this  bulletin,  and  it  seems 
as  though  Prof.  Wheeler  knew  just  what  practical 
questions  ordinary  farmers  are  most  likely  to 
ask.  The  knowledge  that  lime  is  most  useful  in 
sweetening  or  curing  the  acidity  of  soils,  has 
given  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  use  of 
this  substance,  and  as  farmers  investigate  the 
matter  more  and  more,  we  are  quite  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  larger  use  of  lime.  This  bulletin 
is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  study.  As  we  have 
said,  we  shall  quote  from  it  in  coming  issues. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

This  has  been  a  short  week  in  the  market; 
Monday  was  Labor  Day,  a  holiday  in  this  State, 
and  no  business  of  any  account  is  done  on  holi¬ 
days.  The  grain  market  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  The  wheat  market  has  been  growing 
gradually  stronger,  On  Tuesday,  spot  wheat  was 
only  a  trifle  over  the  dollar  mark.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  it  ranged  between  $1  04  and  $1.05,  and  later 
in  the  week,  from  $1.05  to  $1.06.  There  was  a  good 
export  demand,  one  item  being  a  purchase  of 
40,000  bushels  for  export  to  Argentina.  At  the 
very  end  of  the  week’s  market,  the  tone  was  a 
little  easier  with  a  slight  drop  in  price.  Corn  fol¬ 
lowed  wheat  very  closely,  prices  ranging  from  37 
up  to  38*4,  and  then  easing  off  to  38  again.  Oats 
have  been  dull,  and  only  a  moderate  trade.  No. 
2  white  started  in  at  25)4,  going  up  to  25%,  then 
to  26)4  and  27.  Rye  has  been  firm  in  sympathy 
with  wheat,  ranging  from  51  to  55  early  in  the 
week,  to  56,  57  and  58  later  in  the  week.  Barley  is 
very  firm  on  account  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
unstained,  which  is  the  kind  which  must  be  de¬ 
livered  on  future  contracts.  Malting  ranged 
from  45  to  58  the  opening  of  the  week,  holding  this 
price  with  little  change  through  to  the  end,  with, 
if  anything,  a  little  stronger  market  at  the  close 
of  the  week. 

Butter  has  not  varied  in  price  during  the  week, 
the  best  creamery  standing  at  17)4  to  18  cents 
throughout.  Receipts,  however,  toward  the  end, 
ran  a  little  lighter,  and  the  market  consequently 
has  a  little  steadier  tone.  Cheese  opened  and  closed 
at  about  the  same  prices,  but  had  fallen  off  a  little 
during  the  week.  Lighter  receipts  at  the  end 
steadied  the  market,  and  gave  a  little  better 
prices. 

Potatoes  have  been  in  only  moderate  receipt 
during  the  week.  Prices  have  ruled  about  the 
same  throughout,  and  the  market  is  firm.  Sweet 
potatoes  have  been  much  firmer,  and  the  result 
has  been  quite  an  increase  in  price.  Nearly  all 
other  vegetables  are  in  large  supply,  and  only 
choice  stock  bring  good  prices.  About  the  only 
exception  to  this  is  in  egg  plants  and  tomatoes. 

The  poultry  market  has  been  firmer,  especially 
for  live  poultry,  the  receipts  being  moderate  and 
the  demand  good.  Eggs  have  changed  little  in 
price  during  the  week.  The  receipts  are  heavy 
for  the  time  of  year,  but  stricctly  fancy  eggs  are 
in  light  supply. 

Apples  are  in  only  moderate  supply.  Peaches 
plentiful  and  trade  slow.  Most  pears  in  good 
supply  and  selling  slowly.  Grapes  and  plums 
plentiful.  Watermelons  in  light  receipt  and, 
owing  to  the  extreme  hot  weather,  demand  good. 
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consequently,  prices  better.  Several  car-loads 
of  Colorado  muskmelons  of  a  very  fancy  quality 
have  been  received,  and  have  sold  for  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  crate,  holding  nearly  a  half  barrel. 
Nearby  stock  has  been  neglected  in  consequence, 
by  the  best  trade.  Cranberries  are  in  market, 
but  as  yet  there  is  only  a  slight  demand. 


MARKETS. 


SATURDAY.  September  11,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PKA8. 


Beans.  Marrow,  choice . 1  48®  _ 

Medium,  choice . 125®  — 

Pea.  choice  . 1  20®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  00@l  16 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  45@l  60 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  20@2  25 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  70@2  10 

Black  Turtle  soup . 1  go@  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  30®l  35 

Lima,  Cal.,  050  lbs) . 1  50@1  65 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1898,  bbls.,  per  bushel . .  .87)4®  90 
Bags,  per  bushel . 82)4®  — 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

Btate,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy  . 

Firsts . . .  . . . 

Seoonds .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy  ..  . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts _ 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  extras 

Firsts  . 

Beconds . 

Weitern  faotory,  extra . 

Firsts . 

Beconds . . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

Btate,  full  cream,  large,  choioe . 

Good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair . 

Full  skims . . .  . 

HGG8. 


.18  @— 
.16  017 
.14  @15 
.12  @13 
.17)4018 
.12  @16 
.16  @16)4 
.13  @14)4 
.11  @12 
.16  @- 
.11)4814)4 
.13  @- 
.11  @12 
.10  @10)4 
.11)4012 
.11  @11)4 
.10  @10)4 
.  8  @  9 


9  @  9 14 
8  @  894 

5  @  6)4 
4  @  4)4 
3  @  3)4 


ME  ATS— DRESSED . 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  10  @  10)4 


Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  9)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6)4®  7)4 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  7  @  7)4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  8  @  6)4 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . .  4)40  6)4 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3*4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  8)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  6)4@  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  26 

Albany  and  Tioy,  per  bbl . 1  66@l  80 

Jarsey,  per  bbl  . 1  25@2  10 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 1  37@i  62 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  ohlokens,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Duoks,  looal,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Broilers,  Phtla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  10  @  12 

Phila.,  3)4  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb  16  @  16 

Western,  per  lb  .  9  @  11 

Fowls.  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  11  @  — 

Western,  prime,  oer  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  scalded .  10  @  11 

Old  cooks,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Ducks,  Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  11)4 

Geese,  Eastern .  14  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dos . 1  60  @1  76 

Mixed  lots,  per  dos . 1  12  @1  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dos .  76  @1  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  local,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  0003  00 

Carrots,  local,  per  10U . 100®  — 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 


Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  dos . . .  30®  — 

Small  to  medium,  per  dos .  10®  25 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  60@1  25 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  busheltbox .  26®  60 

Hothouse,  per  100 . 1  25@1  76 

Long  Island,  per  100 .  600100 

Cuoumber  pickles,  per  1.000 .  60@2  00 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@l  00 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  dos .  300  40 

ijooal,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag .  40®  60 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  76@i  00 

Onions.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Orange  County  Red,  per  bag  . 1  25@2  CO 

Orange  County  Yellow,  per  bbl _ _ 1  25@l  76 

Orange  County  White,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Jersey  White,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  26 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  00@  — 

Peas,  per  bag .  6o@2  60 

Peppers.  Jersey,  per  bushel  crate  .  20@  26 

Per  barrel .  60®  60 

Splnaoh,  Norfolk,  per  bbl- .  . ®  _ 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  _ 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  orate .  76@1  26 

White,  per  barrel .  1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Yellow  crook,  per  bbl .  .  60®  75 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  wax,  per  bag .  30®  60 

Tomatoes,  Jersey.  Acme,  per  box .  on®  75 

Jersey,  per  box .  30®  60 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  76@i  00 

White,  per  100 . 1  &o@2  00 


WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 27 

XX  and  above .  26 

X .  23 

Michigan.  X  and  above .  22 

No.  1 . 26 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 42 

Spring,  med . . 

Fall,  fine . 35 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring.  Northern. 43 

Southern .  41 

n  Fall . .  . ’.'.32 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 42 

Valley  . . 

Territory  8taple,  scoured  basis . 47 

Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 20 
Clothing . . 

MILK  AND  CREAM 


@— 

@— 

@- 

@— 

@25 

@46 

@43 

@36 

@45 

@44 

@35 

@46 

@42 

@52 

@23 

@- 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,462  oans  of  milk 
12J  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  558  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.12  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  dos  18  0  — 
8tate&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  17  @  — 

Western,  choice .  16  @  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 3  00  @4  00 

Western  dirties,  3J  doz  oase . 2  00  @3  00 

Western  checks.  oer30-doz  oase . 1  50  @2  40 

Refrigerator,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz....  13  @  14)4 
FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb . 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb . 

Common,  per  lb . 

N.  C„  sundrled,  1896,  sliced,  fanoy . 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  , 

State,  sundrled,  quarters . 

Chopped,  1896,  per  lb . 

@- 

.  3  @  3)4 
.  iua  in/. 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  8undrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Blaokberrles,  1897,  per  lb . 

.10  @11 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 

Sundried,  per  lb . 

-ii)4©i2"“ 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  . 

Plums,  Southern  Damson.  1895,  per  ib  .. 

.  6  @  7 
.—  @- 

FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  D'hess  of  O’bu-g,  hd-pkd,  d.  h..  bbl. 2  C0@2  76 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  7a@2  60 

Blush,  per  bbl......  . 2  00@2  60 

Cod  ing,  band-picked,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  25 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  DO 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h  bol . 1  60@2  25 

Pa'l  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  60®2  26 

Common,  per  bbl .  75®!  25 

Peaches  Md.  and  De'.,  'per  crate .  50@i  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier .  75®!  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  25@  75 

Jersey,  per  basket .  20@  35 

Up-River,  per  crate .  (0@l  00 

Pears,  Bait’ett.  choice,  per  bbl . 1  7&@2  60 

Bartlett,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  600  1  26 

Beekel,  per  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Cooking  varieties.  Der  bbl .  75@1  60 

Granes,  Up- uiver,  Niagara,  per  case .  50®  75 

Up-River,  •  hampion,  per  carrier .  30@  40 

Up-River,  Moore's  Early,  per  carrier. ..  40@  50 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  case .  60®  75 

Piums,  table  sorts,  per  10-lb  basket .  16@  25 

Green,  per  10-lb  basket  .  15®  20 

Watermelons  Usual  qualities,  per  ICO . 5  00@20  10 

Muskmelons,  Ilaciensack,  per  b  1 . 1  00@l  25 

8011th  Jersey.  Gem  &  J.  L„  per  obi  .  50@1  CO 

Monmouth  County,  Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  60® l  00 

Mon.  Co.  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl .  75@1  60 


Clover,  per  100  lbs 
Tlmothv . 


GRASS  SEED. 


6  50®  9  00 
2  85®  4  00 


Wheat . . 

Rye . 

Barley  feeding.... 
Barley  malting  ... 
Buckwheat,  silver. 
Buckwheat,  Japan 

Corn . 

Oat* . 


GRAIN. 


1  02® l  04 
60  0  58 
310  32 
47®  68 
350  37 
35®  37 
86  0  37 
240  — 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs  .. 

No.  2 . . . 

no.  3 . ; 

Bhlpplng . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

8alt . 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 

No.  2 . 

8hort  rye . ’ 

Tangled  rye  . ’ 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


.62 

.55 

.60 

.45 

.60 

.40 

.40 

.50 

.35 

30 

.30 

.30 


@67 

@63 

@55 

@50 

@55 

@46 

@45 

@60 

@- 

@45 

@40 

@35 

@35 


HONEY. 

State,  white  olover.  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12)4013 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)4®  6)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 3)4®  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  oer  lb .  6  @  5)4 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @55 


Free  for  Everybody. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Willis,  a  Specialist  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  will  send  free  by  mail  to  all  who  send  him 
their  address,  a  package  of  Pansy  Compound, 
which  is  two  weeks’  treatment,  with  printed  in¬ 
structions,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for  constipation, 
biliousness,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
nervous  or  sick  headache,  la  grippe  and  blood 
poison. — Adv. 


E]NT  silag-e 

AND  FODDE R-C UTTERS  of  allsizea, 
positively  the  best,  Carriers  10  match.  For 
lull  information 
about  these,  also 
best  Horse¬ 
power,  Thresher, 

Fan  n  i n g-mill, 

Keed-nflll.  Rye 
Thresher  and 
Binder,  Saw- 
mac  hi  ne  (cir¬ 
cular  and  drag), 

Drarr’'^-r°l'er.  Steam-engine,  Round-s 
«*!i>u,'  CIF9  D-  HARDER,  Coblesklll,  N. 
MLv  1  leube  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


LIKE  A  MIRACLE. 

How  a  Locomotor  Ataxia  Sufferer 

Was  Cured. 


From  the  Evening  News ,  Detroit ,  Mich. 


James  Crocket,  a  sturdy  old  Scotchman,  living 
In  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  88  Montcalm  Street,  was 
asked  about  his  wonderful  cure. 

“  First,”  he  said,  “I  must  tell  you  something  of 
my  life  before  my  almost  fatal  sickness.  I  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1822,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  1848.  I  am  a  marine  engineer  by  trade.  In 
1872  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Detroit  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Navigation  Company,  and  for  15  years  I  was 
chief  engineer  on  one  of  their  big  passenger 
steamers.  My  first  boat  was  the  R.  N.  Rice,  which 
was  burned  at  the  docks.  Then  I  was  transferred 
to  the  Rubie,  which  was  chartered  to  make  the 
run  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

“  I  brought  out  the  new  steamer  the  ‘City  of  the 
Straits,’  and  for  years  acted  as  her  chief  engineer. 
It  is  a  great  responsibility,  the  position  of  chief 
engineer  on  those  big  passenger  palaces.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  are  held  in  the  keeping  of  the  en¬ 
gineer.  The  anxiety  causes  a  great  nervous 
strain,  and  the  strictest  attention  is  necessary. 
Not  for  a  moment  must  he  lose  his  watchfulness. 

“For  15  years  I  carefully  watched  the  big  engines 
and  boilers  without  a  single  accident,  and  only 
noticed  that  I  was  getting  nervous.  Suddenly, 
without  warning,  I  was  taken  sick,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  I  was  prostrated.  I  had  the  best  of 
physicians.  I  grew  gradually  worse,  and  at  the 
council  of  doctors,  they  said  I  had  nervous  pros¬ 
tration,  and  had  destroyed  my  whole  nervous 
system,  and  would  never  be  able  to  be  up  again. 
They  said  I  had  worn  myself  out  by  the  long  ner¬ 
vous  strain  caused  by  watching  and  worrying 
about  the  machinery.  For  three  long  years  I  was 
unable  to  move  from  my  bed  without  assistance. 
The  doctor  said  I  had  locomotor  ataxia,  and 
would  never  be  able  to  walk  again. 

“The  pains  and  suffering  I  experienced  during 
those  years  are  almost  indescribable.  My  wife 
used  to  put  eight  or  t<*n  hot  water  bags  around 


me  to  stop  the  pain.  Those  that  came  to  see  me 
bid  me  good-bye  when  they  left  me,  and  I  was 
given  up.  The  doctors  said  nothing  more  could 
be  done  for  me. 

“  We  tried  every  known  remedy,  and  my  wife 
kept  reading  the  articles  about  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  to  me.  Finally  she 
said  they  only  cost  50  cents,  and  she  wanted  to 
know  if  I  would  try  them.  To  please  her  I  con¬ 
sented,  and  the  first  box  gave  me  relief.  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  them  for  about  two  years  before  I 
could  get  strength  enough  to  walk.  It  came  slow 
but  sure,  but  what  I  am  to-day  is  due  wholly  to 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 

“  I  am  nearly  75  years  old  to-day,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  whole  city  that  can  kick  higher 
or  walk  further  than  I  can  to-day.  If  any  one 
has  locomotor  ataxia  that  reads  this,  let  them 
come  and  see  me  to-day.  Can  you  tell  me  a  man 
to-day  in  this  big  city  that  can  do  better  than 
that  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Crocket,  as  he  kicked  the  report¬ 
er’s  hat,  which  was  held  high  above  his  head. 

“  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  made 
me  what  I  am  to-day.  I  only  wish  i  could  per¬ 
suade  others  to  do  as  I  did,  and  take  them  before 
it  is  too  late.”  (Signed) 

“  James  Crocket.” 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  James  Crocket,  who  signed  and  swore  to 
the  above  statement  as  being  true  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  Robert  E.  Hull,  Jr.,  Notary  Public, 

Wayne  County,  Mich. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or 
may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  50  cents  a  box, 
or  six  boxes  for  $2.50. — Adv. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

the  best  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants  yon  ever  bought? 
If  so.  write  for  Price  List  to  GEO.  W.  &  U.  B.  KEMP, 
Nurserymen,  Harnedsville.  Pa. 


FRUIT  GROWER. 

Grower  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Grapes, 
Quinces,  Apples,  etc.  A.  J.  BALCOM,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  8treet,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET.,  NEW  YORK. 

Wo  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 


YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  to 

old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1865.) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 


Stencils, SblppingCards.&o.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  theCom.Ag’s. 


1871  BRADLEY  REDFIELD,  1897 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchant, 

No.  141  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Twenty-seven  years’  practical  experience  enable 
me  to  warrant  first-class  service  in  selling 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Produce. 

Send  for  our  Special  Market  Bevieio.  “6* 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Our  farm  income  for  the  month  of 
August  was  $81  41.  We  realize  that  this 
is  small  compared  with  the  business  done 
by  many  other  farmers,  yet  it  is  not 
much  under  what  we  planned  for  in  the 
year’s  work.  A  friend  who  has  a  good 
farm  near  Washington,  D.  C. ,  makes  this 
note  of  our  July  sales  : 

I  see  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  that  you  took  in  $60 
during  July.  Why,  that  Is  only  a  winter  month’s 
amount  My  account  of  sales  reached,  in  June, 
$401.60,  and  $401  29  for  July.  I  have  already  sold 
and  got  the  cash  for  August,  $170.  My  sales  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  will  amount  to  over  $1, COO 
for  June,  July  and  August. 

This  is  far  above  the  average  of  farm 
sales  as  we  have  had  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pare  them.  If  our  friend  is  selling  fruit, 
of  course  he  has  had  several  years  in 
which  to  get  his  plants  into  bearing.  We 
started  at  Hope  Farm  in  April  with 
nothing  but  weed  seeds  in  the  ground. 
Next  year,  when  the  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  come  into  bearing,  we 
certainly  expect  to  do  better.  We  have 
no  big  stories  of  success  to  tell  this  year. 
The  best  result  of  the  season’s  work  is 
that  the  land  is  in  much  better  condition 
for  next  year's  crops.  One  thing  about 
our  August  income  is  that  we  paid  out 
only  $8.56  cash  for  labor,  and  $6  of  this 
was  spent  on  weeding  the  fruit  and  not 
on  this  year’s  crops.  We  hire  just  as 
little  labor  as  possible,  doing  what  we 
can  ourselves  with  the  best  tools.  On 
many  farms,  the  hired  man  makes  more 
clear  money  than  his  employer,  and  the 
latter  would  do  better  to  change  his 
crops  and  grow  only  what  his  own  family 
can  care  for. 

I  t  t 

The  first  week  in  September  made 
lively  times  in  our  neighborhood.  August 
had  been  cold  and  wet,  but  about  the 
27 ih,  the  sun  came  out  hot  *nd  bright, 
ripening  the  corn  and  melons  almost  as 
if  by  magic.  It  made  us  jump  to  pick 
the  crops  and  get  them  to  market.  The 
melons  crowded  us  worst  of  all.  First 
we  knew  there  were  a  lot  of  them  too 
ripe  and  soft  to  cart  10  miles  to  market. 
The  little  boy,  not  seven  years  old,  has 
a  small  “  express”  wagon,  and  he  wanted 
to  try  selling  melons  in  the  nearby  vil¬ 
lage.  We  tacked  a  sign  “  Five  Cents 
Each'’  on  the  wagon,  and  loaded  it  with 
melons,  and  oil  he  started.  He  took,  in 
all,  three  loads,  and  brought  back  $1.45. 
Most  buyers  made  their  own  change 
from  his  little  purse.  A  bad  boy  stole 
one  melon,  but  that  seemed  to  be  his 
only  loss.  We  pay  him  10  per  cent  of 
his  total  sales,  and  he  will  soon  start  a 
little  account  in  the  savings  bank.  We 
consider  it  a  good  thing  for  children  to 
pick  up  habits  of  business  and  money 
responsibility  in  this  way.  The  price  of 
melons  has  been  disappointing  this  year. 
The  New  Jersey  peach  crop  is  very 
heavy,  and  it  comes  to  market  just  when 
melons  are  at  their  best.  Melons  always 
sell  best  when  the  peach  crop  is  light. 
This  year,  we  have  the  rare  combination 
of  a  light  crop  and  low  price. 

t  t  t 

The  pullets  have  been  put  by  them¬ 
selves  in  new  houses.  We  have  built 
two  new  houses  with  a  total  lumber  bill 
of  $27  20,  including  tar  paper  for  one. 
One  house  will  hold  75  hens  comfort¬ 
ably,  while  the  other  is  in  two  parts.  In 
one  side,  we  expect  to  keep  one  pen  of 
Black  Business  birds,  and  in  the  other, 
15  of  the  best  black  pullets  of  this  year’s 
breeding.  It  seems  to  me  that  many 
farmers  make  a  mistake  in  delaying 
until  frost  before  housing  their  pullets. 
We  like  to  get  them  started  early  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  spend  the 
winter. 

As  to  feeding,  I  have  long  believed 
that  a  good  hen  knows  better  than  any 
man  what  she  needs  to  produce  eggs.  In¬ 
stead  of  giving  her  a  certain  mixture  of 
food  that  we,  who  never  laid  an  egg  in 
our  lives,  theorize  about,  why  not  let 
the  hen  make  her  own  selection  ?  I  am 
ready  to  take  the  risk  of  letting  the  hen 
balance  her  own  ration.  In  fact,  we  are 


now  feeding  60  pullets  in  just  this  way. 
In  one  corner  of  the  house  is  a  “  self- 
feeding  ”  box  or  hopper.  The  parts  of 
this  are  kept  full  so  that  the  feed  falls, 
by  its  own  weight,  through  a  small  hole 
at  the  bottom  where  the  hens  may  eat 
it  at  will.  One  part  of  the  box  contains 
cracked  corn,  another  oat  flakes,  and  an¬ 
other  a  mixture  of  five  parts  bran  and 
one  part  animal  meal.  The  pullets  take 
their  choice  and  eat  whatever  they  like. 
They  have  been  fed  in  this  way  now  for 
over  two  weeks,  and  are  as  healthy  and 
lively  as  one  could  wish.  They  eat  about 
twice  as  much  of  the  corn  as  of  the  bran 
and  meat.  Of  course,  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  method  of  feeding  to  others. 
With  us,  it  is  only  an  experiment,  under¬ 
taken,  we  are  frank  to  say,  against  the 
advice  of  the  majority  of  the  best  poul¬ 
try  authorities  we  know.  We  have  more 
faith  in  the  answer  to  be  made  by  the 
pullets  than  we  have  in  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest  chicken  men.  With  another 
lot  of  pullets,  we  hope  to  try  the  ration 
mentioned  on  page  575  by  0.  W.  Mapes, 
fed  in  the  same-  way. 

t  t  t 

The  field  of  cow  peas  is  making  a 
tremendous  second  growth.  The  hot 
weather  is  forcing  the  vines  to  their  best. 
In  order  to  know  more  about  this  second 
growth  of  vine,  I  wrote  E.  Q.  Packard, 
of  Delaware,  asking  how  much  of  a 
growth  we  may  expect.  He  says  : 

Those  cow  peas  will  go  right  on  doing  business 
at  the  old  stand,  until  overtaken  by  frost.  They 
now  have  the  advantage  of  strong,  well-developed 
roots  to  push  them  along,  and  will  make  a  much 

(Continued  on  neat  page}. 


STEAM 


Light  for 
Street  and 
Driveway. 


Steam  Gauge  &  Lantern  Co’s 

Tubular  Globe  Street  Lamp 

is  equal  to  the  best  gas  light. 
Will  not  blow  out,  smoke,  or 
freeze.  Can  be  set  by  wick  regu¬ 
lator  to  burn  from  four  to  sixteen 
hours.  Is  cheap,  yet  perfect. 
Burns  four  hours  for  one  cent. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can 
get  it  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  complete 
lamp  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


T 
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Did  you  notice  what  we  have  been 
saying?  We  said. 
‘ 1  Twenty  cows  and 
a  Safety  Hand  Sep¬ 
arator  will  make 
more  and  better 
butter  than  25  cows 
and  no  separator.” 
Then  why  don’t 
you  buy  one?  We 
guarantee  just 
what  we  say,  and 
send  the  machine  on  trial. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Dubuque.  Ia. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


HOTHINC  BUT  CRAIN  L 

ITT'  GUARANTEES 

Endurance 

Condition  And 

Strength 

“Vour  money’s  Worth  or  Vour 
money  BacR” 

Address 

THE  H=0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


I  m  proved _ - — 

U.  5.  Separators 

For  the  Dairy  and  Creamery. 

To  run  by  Hand,  by  Belt,  or  by  Steam 
Turbine.  Sizes  to  suit  all. 

We  have  everything  for  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Circulars  Free. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co, 

Bellows  Falls.  Vermont 


Mr.  Wilson  is  Owner  of  Several  Cana¬ 
dian  Creameries,  Manager  of  The 
Canadian  Dairy  Supply  Co  ,  Ex¬ 
porter  of  Butter, and  an  Expert. 

Montreal  Que  ,  Canada,  April  23,  1896. 
The  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen — After  many  years  experience  both 
in  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  butter,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  only 
one  Butter  Color  manufactured,  that  imparts  a 
thoroughly  natural  June  shade,  and  that  is 
THATCHER’S  ORANGE  BUTTER  COLOR. 

I  may  also  state  that  this  is  invariably  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  the  creamery  men  with  whom  X 
come  in  contact.  Yours  truly, 

FRANK  WILSON. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

PUAUDinkl  automatic  MILK 
unAlfinun  coolek&aeratok 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO 

No.  39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
CREAMERIES 

Treatise  ‘‘Good  Butter  &  How  to  Make  It,” 
All  Dairying  Utensils  write 


KNEEL  AND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO 
35  E  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


PROSPERITY  AND  SEPARATORS. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than 
for  10  years  past.  Don’t  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer— you  can  make  it  now ,  and  there  could  be  no  better  time.  Put 
it  in  to-day,  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It  will 
save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any  other 
investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come,  don't  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  imitating  second  or 
third-class  machine  which  is  “  cheap  ”  on  paper,  and  in  first  cost 
only.  Get  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  in  that  it  will  save  you  most 
and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any  way  try  and  see 
for  yourself.  Send  for  new  “  Baby  ”  or  Dairy  Catalogue  No.  257  and 
any  deBired  particulars.  _ 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPART, 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  i  No.  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


REWARD 

FOR  GETTING  US 

NewSubscriptions 


Any  person  sending  us  new  subscriptions  may 
select  the  books  or  other  rewards  mentioned  be¬ 
low  for  the  number  of  names  sent.  They  are  not 
given  to  the  subscriber  direct,  but  as  a  reward 
for  the  work  done  by  our  friends  in  getting  new 
subscriptions.  The  full  dollar  must  accompany 
each  subscription,  and  we  send  the  rewards  post¬ 
paid.  We  fill  subscript,  ons  now  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  for  50  cents,  and  two  such  subscriptions 
will  count  as  one  yearly. 

For  One  New  Subscription. 


The  Nursery  Book.  Paper .  $.50 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  Cloth .  1.00 

American  Grape  Training.  Flexible  cloth. . .  .75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  Cloth . 75 

The  Business  Hen.  Paper . 40 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Paper . 40 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  Paper  .60 

Ensilage  and  Silo . 20 

Syraying  and  Crops . 25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place . 20 

Sheep  Farming . 25 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres . 20 

Landscane  Gardening . 50 

Country  Roads . 20 

Fruit  Packages . 20 

Asparagus  Culture . 50 

Cabbages . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels . 30 

Fertilizers . 40 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New . 50 

Onion  Raising . 30 

Onions.  How  to  Grow . 30 

Squashes . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 


Literary  Gems.  Noted  Books  of  Noted  Authors 
All  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 


Hyperion . 30 

Outre-Mer . 30 

Kavanagh . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables . 30 

Twice-Told  Tales . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse . 30 

The  Snow-Image . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls . 30 

Early  Life  of  Lincoln . 50 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Cloth . $1.00 

Plant  Breeding  or  Cross-Breeding  and  Hybri¬ 
dizing.  Cloth .  1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Cloth .  1.25 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Cloth .  1.00 

Improving  the  Farm.  Cloth .  1.00 

Tue  Cauliflower.  Cloth .  1.00 


For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine . $2.00 

Our  Farming.  Cloth .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Illustrated .  2.00 


Any  Two  For  One  New  Subscription. 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . $  .50 

The  New  Botany.  Beal . 25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  Groff . Z0 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats, 
Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  and  other 

Pests . 20 

Milk;  Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler  . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 20 

Insect  Foes.  Long . 10 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits.  Colling  wood . 20 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres.  Grundy . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming.  Colling  wood . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade . 20 

Ensilage  and  Silo.  Collingwood . 20 

loseet  Supplement.  Long . 10 

Canning  and  Preserving . 20 

Cnemicals  and  Clover.  Collingwood . 20 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed . 25 

Cooking  Cauliflower . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

Crozier . 25 


For  Ten  New  Subscriptions, 

A  handsome  Waltham  watch,  men’s  size. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  compensation 
balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  set¬ 
ting  apparatus,  and  all  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  made 
of  a  composite  that  wears  Just  like  silver.  The 
case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com¬ 
pany  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  case 
is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $5.50. 
We  will  send  it  for  awhile  for  a  club  of  10  new 
subscriptions. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

This  cut  represents  a  section  of  a  handsome 
rolled  gold  watch  chain  warranted  for  10  years. 


It  is  strong  and  durable  without  being  too  heavy. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  four  new  subscriptions 
with  $4.  If  not  satisfactory  send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  you  for  your  time. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions, 

Ladies’  Solid  Silver  Chatelaine  Watch,  Waltham 
or  Elgin,  seven  jewels,  and  all  improvements. 
The  front  case  is  cut,  and  a  heavy  crystal  is  in¬ 
serted  so  as  to  see  the  dial  without  opening  the 
case.  It  is  called  “skylight.”  Price,  $8.  We 
will  send  it  postpaid  for  a  club  of  15  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yobker,  and  return 
the  price  to  any  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it. 


The  Eural  New-Yobbjkb,  Nbw  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

(continued.) 

larger  growth  ;in  the  same  length  of  time,  than 
they  did  before.  If  the  frost  hold  off  long  enough, 
they  will  still  mature  a  heavy  crop  of  seed.  Those 
Large  Early  Black  peas  are  surely  the  “  Business 
pea,”  and  will  give  the  maximum  amount  of 
mature  vines  and  peas,  and  satisfaction,  in  the 
minimum  space  of  time  and  expense.  You  do 
not  state  when  the  crop  was  removed,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  growth  will  be  much  heavier 
than  you  could  secure  from  Crimson  clover  this 
fall.  For  this  reason,  they  are  a  much  better 
crop  to  precede  strawberries  or  any  other  crop 
that  must  be  planted  very  early  in  the  spring. 
They  are  grand  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  early 
potatoes.  A  good  point  about  cow  peas  is,  that, 
if  you  plant  them,  you  are  sure  of  a  crop— even 
on  poor  soil— and,  of  course,  .a  much  better  crop 
on  good  soil.  I  never  knew  a  failure— unless  by 
planting  too  early.  They  are  a  hot-weather  crop, 
and  must  not  be  planted  until  frosts  are  past, 
and  the  soil  has  become  warm. 

Some  of  your  subscribers  who  bought  seed  of 
me,  have  written  to  know  when  to  plow  them 
under,  and  how  to  do  it,  as  their  vines  are  so 
rank  that  plowing  under  effectually,  seems  im¬ 
possible.  I  have  had  best  results  from  plowing 
under  in  the  fall  when  the  first  pods  begin  to 
ripen.  They  have  then  attained  their  greatest 
development  of  leaves  and  vines.  Before  plow¬ 
ing,  roll  the  vines  down  perfectly  flat  with  a 
heavy  field  roller,  driving  exactly  as  you  intend 
to  plow  it.  Then  use  a  large  plow  (I  use  a  No.  40 
Oliver)  and  a  heavy  chain  to  drag  all  the  vines 
under.  Plow  eight  or  nine  inches  deep.  By 
plowing  under  in  the  fall,  the  vines  become  well 
rotted  during  winter,  hence  more  available  for 
an  early  crop,  than  if  plowed  in  spring. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  desire  to  save  their 
own  seed,  and  will  want  to  know  how  to  do  it.  I 
have  tried  various  ways  of  harvesting  the  seed 
crop,  but  find  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 
to  hire  the  pods  picked  from  the  vines  in  the 
field,  by  hand.  My  help,  who  do  this  work,  are 
all  colored  women  and  their  chi  dren.  I  aim  to 
pick  all  the  vines  over  twice,  the  first  time  when 
about  one-half  the  pods  are  ripe  and  dry,  and 
last,  when  all  have  ripened.  I  pay  30  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  picking  the  dry  pods.  In  this  way, 

I  secure  seed  of  the  best  possible  quality,  free 
from  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  still  have  all  the  vines 
and  leaves  where  I  want  them  to  plow  under. 
We  formerly  beat  out  the  peas  from  the  pods  with 
flails,  by  hand,  but  found  it  slow  and  expensive. 
We  now  use  a  hulling  machine  or  sheller,  which 
runs  by  hand,  separates  the  peas  from  the  hulls 
perfectly,  without  splitting  or  breaking  them, 
and  fans  them  up  beautifully  ready  for  market, 
all  at  one  operation,  and  at  the  rate  of  five  to 
seven  bushels  per  hour. 

We  do  not  want  to  plow  the  vines  under 
until  next  spring.  We  shall  let  them 
grow  until  frost,  and  then  they  will  lie 
on  the  ground  all  winter.  In  the  spring, 
we  expect  to  chop  them  up  with  a  Cut¬ 
away  and  then  plow  the  ground. 


trouble,  undoubtedly,  lies  either  in  the 
food  or  surroundings,  and  when  the 
cause  is  ascertained  and  removed,  the 
trouble  will  cease. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 

Swelling  on  Cow's  Knees;  Bitter  Milk. 

F.  J.  f).,  Highland  Park.  {No  State)  .—My  Jersey 
cow  has  soft  lumps  on  her  knees,  one  the  size  of 
a  two-quart  pail.  What  will  take  them  off  ?  They 
seem  to  be  full  of  water.  She  failed  in  her  milk 
about  four  months  after  calving  ;  it  was  clotted 
and  thick,  and  when  set  for  cream,  it  tasted 
bitter,  had  a  strong  smell,  and  would  not  come  to 
butter.  She  does  not  get  over  it,  and  it  is  six 
weeks  since.  She  is  in  good  condition  and  good 
feed.  Would  it  be  best  to  get  rid  of  her,  or  do  you 
think  that  she  will  be  all  right  another  year  ?  She 
still  gives  four  quarts  of  milk,  and  is  four  months 
from  calving. 

The  swellings  were,  probably,  caused 
by  the  bruising  and  continual  irritation 
from  kneeling  on  a  hard  floor.  Draw  off 
the  liquid  with  a  small  trocar  and  can¬ 
nula.  In  the  absence  of  a  small  veterin¬ 
ary  trocar,  the  trocar  usually  accompany¬ 
ing  the  aspirators  commonly  used  by 
physicians  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
nicely  ;  the  instrument  should  be  steril¬ 
ized  each  time  before  using,  by  holding 
in  boiling  water  two  or  three  minutes. 
Make  the  puncture  near  the  lower  border 
of  the  sac,  the  more  readily  to  draw  off 
the  contents.  After  emptying  the  sac, 
paint  the  skin  over  the  whole  swelling 
with  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  repeat  the  application  every  four  or 
five  days.  If  the  sac  fill  again,  as  it 
usually  will  for  a  time,  draw  off  the 
contents  every  week  or  10  days. 

The  hitter  taste  to  the  milk  is,  usually, 
due  to  the  presence  of  micro-organisms, 
which  are  commonly  taken  in  with  im¬ 
pure  water  ;  contamination  may,  also, 
result  from  uncleanliness,  foul  surround¬ 
ings,  or  even  from  infected  hay,  straw 
or  other  food.  Another  cow  placed 
under  the  same  conditions  would  be 
liable  to  have  the  same  trouble.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  drinking  water  and  make  sure 
that  it  is  pure,  and  that  the  cow  does 
not  have  access  to  stagnant  water  or 
impure  food  materials  of  any  kind. 
Change  the  pasture,  or  make  a  complete 
change  in  the  <Jiet  if  necessary.  The 


Chronic  Cough  in  a  Colt. 

W.  H.  L.,  Garnett,  S.  G. — My  colt,  when  about 
two  months  old,  had  distemper,  got  on  well,  and 
discharged  from  the  nose  and  under  the  throat. 
Ever  since  then  it  has  had  a  cough  and  discharge 
from  the  nose.  It  is  now  17  months  old.  I  think 
it  is  catarrh,  but  I  don’t  know.  I  have  never 
done  anything  for  the  colt.  I  was  advised  to  let 
it  alone,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  get  any  better. 

Steam  the  head  daily,  preferably  at 
evening,  by  holding  the  nose  over  a 
bucket  of  boiling  water  for  15  minutes. 
Take  an  ordinary  grain  bag  that  is  free 
from  dust,  and  cut  it  open  at  the  bottom. 
Hold  one  end  over  the  colt’s  nose,  while 
the  other  end  is  drawn  over  the  bucket 
of  water.  This  will  confine  the  steam 
so  that  the  colt  will  readily  inhale  it. 
A  few  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  may 
be  added  to  the  water  to  advantage  just 
before  the  steaming.  Give  one  of  the 
following  powders  in  the  feed  night  and 
morning :  Sulphate  of  copper,  three 
ounces  ;  powdered nux  vomica.  1%  ounce; 
gentian,  six  ounces  ;  mix  and  make  into 
24  powders.  If  there  be  marked  im¬ 
provement,  repeat  the  course  of  pow¬ 
ders  after  10  days.  But  if  there  be  little 
or  no  improvement,  try  instead  one 
dram  iodide  of  potash  once  daily,  to  be 
given  either  in  the  drinking  water  or  in 
a  little  ground  feed. 

The  Symptoms  of  Tuberculosis. 

■J.  E.,  Artesia,  Fla. — I  have  a  very  fine  cow,  at 
least  she  was  until  she  commenced  going  down. 
She  is  five  years  old,  and  has  had  three  calves. 
She  always  kept  very  fat,  but  was  still  &  good 
milker.  Two  months  ago,  she  began  falling  off, 
and  will  not  eat  much.  I  have  changed  her  food 
often,  but  she  won’t  pick  up.  She  doesn’t  look 
sick,  but  is  getting  poorer.  What  are  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  tuberculosis?  The  cow  has  a  slight 
cough,  but  doesn’t  cough  often. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  are  so 
variable,  that  it  is  impossible  briefly  to 
give  symptoms  from  which  a  positive 
diagnosis  could  be  made  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases.  The  symptoms  are  often 
so  slight,  or  the  lesions  so  masked,  that 
even  an  expert  cannot  make  a  diagnosis 
from  a  physical  examination.  The  most 
common  symptoms  at  the  outset  of  the 
disease  are  a  rough,  staring  coat ;  grad¬ 
ual  emaciation  or  falling  off  in  condition 
without  apparent  cause  ;  a  dry,  hacking 
cough  is  often  present,  but  it  may  be 
almost  entirely  absent;  when  present, 
it  is  most  noticeable  just  after  drinking 
or  eating  dry  fodder,  or  when  exercised 
or  excited  in  any  way.  The  symptoms 
in  this  case  are  very  suggestive  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  yet  it  may  be  simply  a  case  of 
chronic  indigestion.  If  possible,  I  would 
have  the  cow  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  and  if  a  positive  diagnosis 
cannot  be  given  from  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion,  subject  her  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  a  safe  pre¬ 
caution  not  to  use  the  milk  until  steril¬ 
ized  by  scalding  or  by  heating  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  180  degrees  F.  for,  at  least, 
10  minutes.  If  unable  to  have  the  cow 
properly  examined,  try  the  following 
powders  :  sulphate  of  soda  and  powdered 
gentian  root,  of  each  one  pound  ;  ginger, 
eight  ounces  ;  powdered  nux  vomica, 
four  ounces  ;  mix,  make  into  30  powders, 
and  give  one  powder  in  the  feed  twice 
daily.  If  no  improvement  follow  the 
use  of  the  powders,  there  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  cow  is  tuberculous. 

SEPARATOR  SKIM-MILK. 

WHAT  IS  IT  GOOD  FOB? 

We  began  using  the  U.  S.  separator 
the  first  of  this  year  ;  we  had  previously 
used  the  Cooley  creamer,  feeding  calves 
and  pigs  with  the  skim-milk.  We  were 
sometimes  troubled  with  scours  in 
calves,  but  after  changing  to  separator 
milk,  had  no  more  trouble  from  that 
source.  We  teach  our  calves  to  drink  as 
soon  as  they  are  strong  enough,  often  do 
not  let  them  suck  the  cow  at  all.  The 
first  week,  we  give  whole  milk  ;  as  soon 
as  they  drink  well,  add  a  small  amount 
of  separator  milk,  and  increase  this  and 
diminish  the  whole  milk  until,  at  three 
weeks,  they  are  entirely  on  skim-milk. 
Mix  one  part  oil  meal,  two  parts  wheat 
bran,  one  part  ground  oats,  give  the  calf 
a  very  little  at  first,  and  increase  as  the 
calf  grows.  Give  the  meal  dry  and  just 
after  feeding  the  milk.  Feed  the  milk 
warm  just  from  the  separator.  For  pigs, 
we  use  corn  meal  and  bran.  f.  l.  i>. 


I  consider  separator  skim-milk  com¬ 
plete  feed  for  growing  pigs  and  grow¬ 
ing  calves,  not  calves  that  are  being 
fattened  for  the  butcher,  but  those 
that  are  being  raised.  When  I  have 
a  plenty,  I  feed  it  to  them  sometimes 
until  they  wean  themselves.  I  am 
feeding  some  now  to  one  that  is  a  year 
old  this  month.  I  once  fattened  a  hog 
op  this  milk  without  any  other  feed,  and 


it  made  Dice  pork,  but  I  wouldn’t  recom¬ 
mend  that  as  a  rule  ;  but  growing  pigs, 
I  don’t  think,  need  anything  with  it. 

We  run  the  milk  through  the  separator 
as  soon  as  we  are  done  milking,  then  feed 
the  skim-milk  right  away,  so  they  get  it 
warm  except  the  noon  feed,  and  that  the 
pigs  have  to  take  cold  in  warm  weather. 
In  cold  weather,  it  has  to  be  warmed 
some  for  small  pigs.  The  calves  get  it 
only  twice  a  day,  as  often  as  we  sepa¬ 
rate.  When  we  have  a  surplus,  we  use 
it  for  mixing  dough  for  hens,  using  it 
cold  in  summer  and  warmed  in  cold 
weather  ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
returns  in  this  case,  although  they  like 
it  very  much.  a.  h.  y. 

Moosup  Valley,  R.  I. 

Since  I  commenced  using  a  separator, 
I  have  fed  $he  skim-milk  to  calves  and 
Digs  with  very  good  results.  For  calves, 
I  believe  it  to  be  worth  more  than  milk 
when  the  cream  is  raised  by  the  gravity 
system,  for,  while  there  is  much  less 
butter  fat,  the  milk  is  fed  new.  and  of 
uniform  warmth,  which  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  when  the  milk  is  warmed  arti¬ 
ficially.  My  method  has  been  with 
calves  to  feed  either  ground  oats  or 
mixed  feed,  keeping  it  in  a  box  where 
they  can  have  access  to  it  all  the  time, 
and  let  them  have  all  they  will  eat  till 
they  will  eat  one  quart  per  day  ;  then 
regulate  the  quantity  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  animal.  I  change  the  feed 
gradually  from  new  to  skim-milk,  not 
feeding  wholly  skim  till  the  calf  is,  at 
least,  two  weeks  old.  by  which  time  it 
will,  usually,  take  some  feed.  For  pigs. 

I  feed  sweet  or  sour,  warm  or  cold  in 
summer,  in  winter,  not  cold.  I  think  if 
one  does  not  mind  the  work,  the  most 
money  can  be  got  from  the  skim-milk  to 
make  Dutch  cheese  and  feed  it  to  hens, 
a^  it  is  a  first-class  egg  producer.  A  d. 

East  Sullivan,  N  H. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a  certain  Cough  Cure,  is  Dr. 
D.  Jayne's  Expectorant;  and  it  is  deceptively  cheap; 
it  takes  so  little  of  it  to  do  the  work. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills  — Adv. 


|  Money  talks  !  We  guarantee  that 

|  Tuttle’s 

1  ir  • 

i  Elixir 

$ 

(IS  will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
4)  c_yre~#IO°  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn’t. 

I" 

tl) 


Reference ,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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POULTRY  LECTURES 

In  any  part  of  the  country,  a  specialty.  8AMUEL 
CU6HMAN  (formerly  with  B.  1.  Experiment  Station), 
Pawtuckbt.  B.  I. 

THE  BEST  HORs¥ 

being  a  willing  worker  is  most 
!  likely  to  suffer  from  sore  back 
Vor  shoulders.  BICKMOB,E’S 
’GALL  CUBE  will  cure  him 
of  saddle  sores  or  collar  or 
harness  gall  while  he  works 
Guaranteed  to  do  it.  Equal- 
u  _  ly  good  for  sores  in  mun.  Ask 

«e  Sure  And  v/orkThe  Horse  £uirbed  maned*?™  for  10  cent!*! 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.  Bos  709  Old  Town,  Me. 

^  Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when  ^ 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 

will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores, 
Thrush,  &c.,  while  atwork?  You  make  no 
mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba¬ 
ny,  N.  Y.,fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail. 
Circulars  free. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

BliLBRSLIB  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINKOLIITF,  N.  V. 

It  Is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  it  is 
LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 

WIHswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

A  choice  hull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R  F  SHANNON  J  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
I  >  OnnnnUII,  )  Farm, Edgeworth. P.F.W.&C.R.R 

/CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 
„  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 

Rambonillet  Sheep;  Poland-China  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 

FOR  R  AT  Cho|o0  SHROPSHIRKS-both  sexes, 

‘  JnljU  all  ages.  Apnly  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Supt. 
Wa-wa-nund.  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


T wo  Poland-China  Sows 

bred  for  fall  farrow,  for  sale  at  $15  each  A  bargain. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  80NS,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


0  UR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  200  Selected  Pekin  Dncks;  mnst  be  sold  Prices 
cut  In  two.  Ground  m»at,  $2  per  100  lbs.  8tamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J 


BROWN  LEGHORNS 


-Cockerels  and  Trios.  T.  G. 
Ashmead,  Williamson,  N.Y. 


XT  DON’T  PAY 

to  keep  hens  and  lieo  in  the  mime  coop.  You 
can  separate  them  with  LAMBERT’S 
DEATH  TO  LiCE,  a  cheap  and  effective 
remedy  for  all  poultry  vermin.  It  soon 
turns  loss  to  profit  and  saves  poultrykeepors 
muny  times  the  cost.  Catalogue  Free. 
Sample  box  10  e<>nts  postpaid.  100  ozs.  by  express,  $LU0. 
O.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307  APPONAUC,  R.  I. 


CALCITE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Crushed  Flint, 
Granulated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price 
List.  VORK  CHEMICAL  WOKKS,  TOUK,  PA. 


Great  Egg  M  AKERS 

MANN’S  Green  Bone  Cutter 
ANN’SH.ramte  Crystal  Grit 

will  make  hens  lay  lots  of  eggs.  They  prove 
the  victory  of  science  over  guesswork.  Suo- 
,ccss  is  certain.  Hens  lay  twice  the  eggs  when 
fed  green  bone  and  grit. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

have  a  world  wide  fame.  Sent  C.O.D.  or  on 
1  rial.  II'.  cat  I’g.  free  If  name  this  paper. 

F.W.MANN  CO. .Milford. Mass. 


INCUBATORS,  8elf-Recrulating.  Catalogue  free. 


S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  Ohio. 


The  Monarch  Incubator. 

Most  practical  machine  in  the  market.  All  large 
New  Lngiand  poultry  growers  use  them,  many 
firms  using  from  15  to  25  of  the  600  egg  size. 

IOOO  barrels  of  dressed 
poultry  marketed  each 
season,  from  within  a  few 
miles  of  our  factory.  All 
-  hatched  in  Monarch 

Incubators.  Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
IAMES  RANKIN.  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 


POULTRY  ,  , ... 

*  POULTRY  LINE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat-  J 
4  ors.  Live  Stock,  Brooders-anything— it's  5 
a.  our  bu.mncts.ci  rvi*  «««  o«.*,,i . . .  W 


4444*444444 

We  keep  every.  J 
thing  in  the  w 


♦  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our  J 
4  illustrated  catalogue  -it’s  free  for  theask-  T 
4^  mg — it’s  worth  having.  T 

O  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

<>  28  Yosey  Street,  New  York  Cuy.  ^ 

♦' ♦'♦♦♦♦♦♦444444444 44444444* 
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NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject* 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR.  IL.JU 


4«4®4©4®- 40494®  4®< 

For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  wi'hout  C 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  ■ 
sides  at  once  get. 

®YHE  KEYSTONE 
—  DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  - 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's  ® 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE,  * 
A.  C.  KROSIUS,  Coehranville,  Pa,  a 

4®4®4®4®4#4®4®4®-4®4®4 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  handy,  safe,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous  ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ole  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  MJ 


TICKS 


STOP™  HOCS  ROOTINC! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine  Hog 
Ringer  and  Kings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores,  or  we  will 
send  by  mail,  one  Double  Kiuger  and  IOO  Kings  on  receipt  of 
75  cents  in  stamps.  Address  HKESON  BROS  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Tecumseh,  jVI  icii. 


PROSPECTIVE  PURCHASERS 


are  informed  that  we  have  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  instructions  to  sell 
r  _  .  -  Percherons,  Shetland  Ponies, 

Jerseys,  Jersey  Grades,  Normandie s,  Holsteins,  Short-horns  and  South- Downs .  We  will 
take  pleasure  also  in  purchasing  any  other  animals  you  may  require  ou  your  farm 

v  ,  Ai“ERICmAX  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York^Ctty. 

45^  Refers  by  permission  to  Thx  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 
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Humorous. 

If  you  feel  that  you  must  give  advice, 
become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  and  sell  it. 

Atchison  Olobe. 

“Have  you  seen  those  noiseless  babt 
carriages  yet?  ”  “No!  What  I  want  is 
a  noiseless  baby.” — Credit  Lost. 

Dora.  :  “  He  said  there  was  one  thing 
about  me  he  didn’t  like.”  Cora  :  “  What 
was  that?”  “Another  man’s  arm.” — 
LUe. 

Tragedian  :  “  I  was  nearly  killed  once 
by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.”  Manager  : 
“  Did  you  ever  find  out  who  threw  the 
egg.” — Puck. 

Miner:  “So  you  have  just  returned 
from  Klondyke,  eh  ?  ”  Claimer  :  “Yes.” 
Miner:  “What  is  the  principal  game 
played  in  that  country  ?  ”  Claimer  : 
“  Freeze  out.” — Norristown  Herald. 

Bobbie  :  “  Ethel,  mamma  has  just 
promised  me  something  nice  and  warm. 
Give  me  half  your  candy  and  you  can 
have  it.”  Ethel:  “Here’s  the  candy. 
Now  what  is  it?”  Bohbie  (munching): 

A  spanking.” — Life. 

“I  suppose  you  talked  about  other 
women  at  the  sewing  society  this  after¬ 
noon,”  said  Mr.  Cawker  to  his  wife 
“  Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Cawker.  “  Women 
are  not  so  conceited  as  men,  who  talk 
about  themselves.” — Harper's  Iiazar. 

Daughter  (sentimentally):  “Ah. 
mother  !  the  summer  wanes.  How  beau¬ 
tifully  it  dies  !  Soon  we  will  have  the 
frost.”  Mother  (who  has  tried  ten  sea¬ 
sons  to  get  the  girl  off  her  hands):  “Oh, 
pshaw  !  You  have  had  nothing  but  a 
‘  frest’  all  summer  !  ” — Puck. 

Mrs.  De  Temper  :  “I  am  not  happy 
with  my  husband.  Shall  I  drive  him 
away?”  Lawyer:  “  His  life  is  insured 
in  your  favor,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  “  Yes  ;  I  made 

him  do  that  before  we  married.”  “  Well, 
don’t  drive  him  off.  He  ’ll  die  quicker 
where  he  is.” — New  York  Weekly . 

“  Why,  papa,”  said  Frances,  who  was 
looking  at  the  family  album,  “  surely 
this  isn’t  a  picture  of  you?”  “Yes,” 
replied  papa,  “that  is  a  picture  of  me, 
taken  when  I  was  quite  young.”  “Well,” 
commented  the  little  girl,  “  it  doesn’t 
look  as  much  like  you  as  you  look  now.” 
— Harper  s  Bazar. 

Mrs  Greene  :  “  Dr.  Jalap  is  such  a 
nice  man  !  And  he  is  so  reasonable  in 
his  charges,  too  1  He  only  charged  $2 
to-day.  He  said  that  there  really  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  me,  and  that 
all  I  wanted  was  good  food  and  all  the 
rest  I  could  get.”  Mrs.  Browne  :  “Do 
you  call  that  cheap  ?  Why,  Dr.  Stickem, 
the  last  time  I  called  on  him,  said  I  had 
a  complication  of  diseases — just  think  of 
that,  a  complication  of  diseases  ! — and 
he  only  charged  me  $3  50  for  ail  that. 
Talk  of  cheapness  !  "—Boston  Transcript 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BES. 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Hous2s,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer, 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  1 NGERSOLL.  «40.-k  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


TEA  SET  FREE 

1  or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set. 
with  ai)  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 

THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Yesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Company 


SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS  catalog  of  Feed 

Mills,  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters,  Silo  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


unneE  nntifCDC  thrashers 

HUnot  runtno,  and  cleaners. 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS 

Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day 
lhan  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 
day  is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the 

SOUTHWICK 

Light  Draft 


Write  for  catalog.  &  price  list. 

[SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich, Ill. 


"Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 
Hay  or  iBh  46  Inch  Bel! 

^"Feed  Opening . 


Straw  i 


-« 


^y^Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St., Quincy, ill. 


FOR 
QUICK  WORK 


as  well 
as  durability 
get  one  of  our 
wide  throat, 

MEW  TRA¬ 
VELING  FEED 
TABLE  large  capac’y 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILACE 
CUTTERS  AND  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

They  will  cut  more  green  corn,  dry  corn  or  fodder, 
or  shred  more  fodder  than  any  similar  machine. 
Capacity  is  only  limited  by  ability  to  get  feed  to 
the  machine— a  positive  self -feeder.  You  only  buy/ 
once— they  last  a  lifetime.  All  about  them  in 
our  catalogue,  which,  with  “A  Book  on 
Silage,”  we  send  free  to  all  inquirers. 


THE  SILVER  MFG,  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


STRIKE  OIL! 

The  real  food  element  of  corn  is  the  essential 
oil  carbon  which  keeps  up  the  internal  heat 
ofthe  animal  economy.  The  best  way  to  get 
corn  oil  is  by  reducinggrain  to  meal  andallow 
the  animal  to  extiactit.  There  is  no  loss  in  this 
process.  The  best  way  to  make  meal  is  with  the 

PEERLESS  FEED  GRINDER 

Grinds  all  grains  single  or  mixed, 
just  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as 
you  wish  it.  Wakes  the 
nicest  kind  of  "grits,” 
I  hominy,  etc.  Just  eats 
upcorn,  “cobandall.” 

Other  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery. 

Everything  guaran- 
5 teed.  Circulars  free. 
Stevens  Mfg  Co. 
Joliet,  III. 


PER  GENT. 


“ion 

I  or  the  entire  Corn  crop 

I  may  be  saved  by  the 

use  of  the 

St.  Albans  Fodder  Shredder. 

Converts  corn  fodder  in  a  fine  soft,  long  fibre 
food  substance,  easily  and  greedily 
consumed  by  live  stock.  Can  be 
bound  into  bales  and  sold  in 
the  city.  Can  be 
stacked  or  mowed 
awav  ,  and  will  not 
spoil.  They  prepare 
ensilage  equally  well. 
Large  capacity, 
fast  workers.  Free 
book  on  Corn  Fod¬ 
der  F  acts  tells  all 
about  them. 

ST,  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  C0„  St.  Albans.Vt. 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
nil  tin  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
KllKn  mill  warranted 
U  Will  I  “BookonMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 
machinery,  a 

Flour  nills  built,  roller  or  buhn 
system.  Get  our  reduced  prices.' 

NORDYKE&/MARMONCO. 

270  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 

STEEL  FRAME  WITH  SAFETY  GUARDS,  FOR 
|  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  R.  R.  STATION. 

0l*TJ  ADDRESS 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  DTICA,  N.Y. 


SIX 

sizes: 
from 
2  to  25 
II.  P. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  EVERY  VARIETYof  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest,  to 
operate  and  Lightest  Running. 
(Also  mahe  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.BOWSHER  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain, 

Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2. 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
8end  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


BENCH 
&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Hnck.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  a  times  as  fast 
asany  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  thefeed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back 

tug;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
(lorn  Planters,  Sbellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper 

HENOH  &.  DROHGOLD.  JMLfrs.,  York,  Pa- 


50“  FOR  CORN 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
m  am  £a  being  ground  on  our 

Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

Here's  something  entirely  newt  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION— 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  50  h.p. 

THE  FODS  MEG.  CO  Soringfield,  0. 


Convention  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  September  15  to  22. 

ThrAjie  of  the  FAMOUS  ROSS  ENSILAGE  and  FODDER 
C  TERS.  Silver  or  Gold  or  a  good  note  will  buy  a  Ross  Cutter,  and  a 
'Vs  Cutter  will  pay  20  to  1  on  the  investment.  Remember,  we  guarantee 
V.11  value  or  no  sale.  Send  for  our  1897  Catalogue. 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Sprlngflald.  Ohio. 


Boss 

Potato 

Digger 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  P  TTFR^ 
Tread.  Pat.  Governor.  Feed  and  Ensilage  1 
Kills  Keystone  Agr’l  Works,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Nine  years  of  service  have  proved  the  BOSS  to  be  the  best  potato  digger  on  the  market.  It  is 
theonly  digger  that  separates  stalks  and  dirt  completely  from  the  potatoes,  and  leaves  the  tubers  on 
top  of  the  ground  in  rows  easy  to  pick  up.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  clay,  sand  and  stony 
places.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  light  of  draft.  A  two-horse  team  will  dig  four  to  five  acres  a  day 
It  has  never  been  beaten  in  trial  contests  in  the  field.  It  is  fully  guaranteed  for  material,  construe 
tion  and  satisfactory  work.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials  of  farmers  who  'are 
using  it.  E.  R.  ALLEN,  Manufacturer,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

ROOT  power"0 

CUTTER. 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  and  vegeta-  j-j= 


hies  for  Stock  Feeding.  The 
Self  Feeding  Shaking  Grate  takes  out  all  f 
dirt,  gravel,  etc.,  cuts  fine:  animal  can’tfi 
choke.  Fully  warranted.  Catalogue  Freb. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

1 7  River  Street.  -  YPSHANTI,  MICH. 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


For  CORN  nn«l  COBS, 
FKEO  A  TABLE  MEAL. 

Improved  for  ’97-’98.  Send 
for  all  mills  advertised.  Keep 
the  best — return  all  others. 

A.W.STRAUB&CO. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  &  Chicago,  III. 

We  handle  everything  wanted  at  Chicago  office,  4  S.  Canal  Street. 


ENSILAGE  Cutters, 
Carriers,  Powers 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Big  Line 
Low  Prices 


lorn 


jfor  hand  or  power,  best  1-hole  sheller. 
)Keg.  price  Ml.  Our  Price  $4-75-  Shells  18 
(bu.  an  hour.  Hand  sheller  $1— shells  bu.  in 
{four  minutes.  New  style  self  feed  sheller 
{shells  500  bu.  daily.  15 sizes  and  styles. 
GRINDING  MILLS — corn  a  cob,  2  to  16 
|h.  p.  Lightest  running  made.  Sweep 
jmill  forall  kindsof  grinding,  $18 
(styles&sizesfor  all  purposes. We  1 
.  '  1  of 


-  42  ($ 
have  '5$ 

{the  best  line— result'of  36  yrs.experience. 

{ We  have  no  agents,  but  sell  direct  and  save  you  allk 
jagents  profit.  Uoruin  C  m  ith  On  68  S.  Clinton  St  IJ 

.  “idi mu  o in i in  uUi( 


Catalog  free. 


>  CHICAGO. ILL.! 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syraeuse.N.Y 


SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  power 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
.  ernor  which  regu- 
(llates  the  speed  to  a 
nicety.  A  success¬ 
ful  power  for  run¬ 
ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  uny  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.  Wemake2and3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS,  She llers.  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRAtED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS.  etc, 
Our  156  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.^JSPaW 


THE 


FARQUHAR 

"  PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION |  FEED. 


Kedal  and  Bighett  Award  at  the  World' t  Columbian  BxpotUUm, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BE8T  8KT  WORKS  IK  THK  WORLD.  Warranted  the  bent  made. 
Shingle  MUla,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment!  of  Beat  Quality  at  loweat  pricea.  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogue!. 

A.  B.  FAKQUHARCO.,  Ltd.,  ¥ork,Paa 


Are  You 


willing  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  work  ?  If  so, 
we  want  you  to  represent  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  at  your  fair  this  year.  We  want  a 
hustler  at  every  fair  in  America  this  year.  This 
is  the  time;  now  speak  quick  before  the  other 
fellow  gets  the  appointment  I 
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TEN  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

A  GOOD  SHOWING  OF  HUMAN  LIVE  STOCK. 

An  Ohio  Farmer  Takes  the  Record. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that,  on  page  584,  we 
made  a  short  note  of  the  fact  that  Peter  Linder,  of 
Barry  ville,  O.,  and  his  10  strong  sons  were  able  to  go 
into  the  field  together  and  plow  with  11  teams.  This 
event  seems  to  us  so  remarkable  that  we  have  secured 
pictures  of  the  Linders  and  of  the  field  where  the 
work  was  done.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  about  the  only  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country  that  presents  such 
pictures  effectively,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  stands,  as  it  ever  has,  in  a  class  of  its  own. 
All  the  Linders  need  to  make  their  farming  complete 
is  to  form 
among  them¬ 
selves  a  club  of 
11  subscribers. 

Peter  Linder 
was  born  in 
France,  and 
came  to  this 
country  when 
eight  years  of 
age.  Like  many 
other  solid 
Europeans  who 
sought  their 
fortunes  over 
the  sea,  Mr. 

Linder  pros¬ 
pered  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Frugal, 
honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  he  is 
now  one  of  the 
most  prosper¬ 
ous  farmers  in 
his  township. 

He  owns  a  farm 
of  167  acres, 
and  works  over 
80  in  addition 
to  the  home 
farm.  His  bank 
barn  is  48  x  105 
feet,  and  he 
milks  30  cows 
and  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  Swiss 
cheese  factory. 

The  father  and 
mother  speak 
French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Mr. 

Linder  has 
been  township 
trustee  for  sev¬ 
eral  terms,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  many  years. 
They  are  all  members  of  the  Amish  church,  and 
strong  in  those  rugged  and  sound  qualities  which 
have  always  made  the  old-time  farmer  a  power. 

Mr.  Linder’s  career  illustrates  well  how  the  true 
and  sturdy  peasant  stock  of  the  old  world  has  taken 
root,  and  made  a  fruitful  growth  in  America.  No 
other  land  in  the  world  could  offer  such  advantages 
to  men  like  Peter  Linder,  and  we  must  always  re¬ 
member  that,  when  we  trace  back  the  pedigree  of 
our  country’s  greatness  through  several  generations, 
we  are  sure  to  run  up  against  just  such  men  from 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

While  Mr.  Linder  has  been  a  good  farmer  in  many 
lines,  it  is  as  a  producer  of  human  live  stock  that  he 
has  met  with  best  success.  The  picture  on  this  page 
shows  Mr.  Linder  and  his  wife  with  their  10  big  sons, 


Christian,  Peter,  Joseph,  Samuel,  David,  John,  Daniel, 
Jacob,  Amos  and  Eli.  Christian,  the  eldest,  is  aged 
36  years,  and  Eli,  the  youngest,  is  aged  15  years.  The 
wife  of  Samuel  is  put  in  to  make  good  measure. 
There  have  been  14  children  in  all,  but  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  have  died.  The  boys  are  all  big  and 
rugged,  and  have  been  reared  and  lived  all  their  lives 
on  the  farm.  All  of  the  boys  that  are  married,  live 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles. 

Fig.  262  shows  the  11  men  at  work  plowing  an  oat 
stubble.  Mr.  Linder  went  ahead  and  the  boys  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  order  of  their  ages.  It  is  said  that,  with 
this  force  at  work,  a  strip  28  feet  wide  was  plowed  at 
each  round.  Naturally  such  an  unusual  event  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  and  many  visitors  came  to  see  the 


plowing.  Mr.  Linder  entertained  the  whole  company 
at  dinner,  after  which  the  family  sang  a  number  of 
songs,  and  speeches  were  made.  It  was  quite  a  re¬ 
markable  occasion,  and  one  not  likely  to  occur  in 
many  places  in  this  age  when  most  families  are  small, 
and  when  more  than  half  the  boys  think  that  they 
must  run  away  from  the  farm. 

It  certainly  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Linder  to  see  their  10  great  sons  gather  around 
them.  What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  have  10  good 
boys  all  farmers  and  all  close  at  home  !  Many  a  gray¬ 
haired  couple  who  vainly  attempt  to  call  the  children 
together  at  the  old  homestead,  would  be  glad  now  to 
give  up  their  pride  in  Lawyer  Dick,  Dr.  John  and 
Merchant  Henry  if  they  could  all  be  contented  farm¬ 
ers  again,  living  near  the  old  home  and  satisfied 
with  the  simple  life  of  the  farm.- 


WHITE  ROADS  IN  BLACK  SOIL. 

ROAD  BUILDING  IN  THE  PRAIRIE  BOTTOM8. 

How  to  “Get  Out  ot  the  Mud.’’ 

Part  I. 

I  once  rode  horseback  into  central  Illinois  in  March. 
Every  inch  of  the  wide  dirt  road  in  that  black  prairie 
soil  was  tramped  to  mud  ankle  deep  and  worse,  from 
one  fence  to  the  other.  At  the  creek  crossings,  I 
found  bridges  with  high  grade  approaches,  made,  of 
course,  of  this  same  black,  sticky  soil.  A  horse  could 
wade  slowly  through  this  mud  and  make  about  three 
miles  an  hour.  On  one  flat  clay  hill  near  Attica,  Ind. , 
my  horse  sank  till  my  feet  touched  the  ground  and  I 
stepped  off,  while  the  horse,  by  a  strong  lunge  for¬ 
ward, came  out. 
At  the  towns, 
one  would  see  a 
few  men  from 
the  country 
who  came  in  on 
horseback.  I 
saw  one  farmer 
using  the  front 
part  of  his 
wagon  to  bring 
a  grist  to  town. 
To  crown  the 
bad  with  the 
worst  roads  I 
ever  saw,  the 
ground  froze 
one  night  just 
hard  enough  to 
allow  a  horse 
to  break 
through.  Every 
puddle  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice 
which  cut  his 
legs. 

I  know  this  is 
taking  Illinois 
roads  at  their 
worst  time  of 
year;  but 
on  my  way 
through  Indi¬ 
ana,  my  horse 
had  cantered 
over  the  gravel 
pikes, and  made 
eight  miles  an 
hour.  I  went 
to  Illinois  in 
search  of  a 
home,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  In¬ 
diana.  Their 
farmers  would 
laugh  and  look 
serious,  too,  and  say,  “Yes,  our  roads  are  impassable 
in  the  winter  months,  but  they  are  fairly  good  nine 
months  of  the  year and  “That  kind  of  dirt  that 
makes  black,  sticky  mud,  also  makes  big,  yaller  corn.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  B.,  but  isn’t  it  awfully  confining  to  a 
family  to  be  shut  in  this  way  all  winter  ?  In  the 
summer,  you  are  too  busy  and  tired  to  visit  and  hold 
soaials,  reading  circles  and  the  like,  and  in  the  leisure 
of  winter  months,  with  their  long  evenings,  you  are 
tied  to  the  monotony  of  home  by  this  awful  mud. 
How  do  you  attend  church  or  school  ?” 

“  Oh,  we  go  ’cross  lots  the  best  we  can,  and  in  bad 
weather,  don’t  go  at  all.” 

I  could  not  avoid  thinking  how  true  it  is  that  Na¬ 
ture  does  not  lavish  all  her  favors  on  any  one  country 
or  section.  Gravel !  a  Hoosier  misses  gravel  when  in 
Illinois.  These  enterprising  farmers  who  are  a  big 
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factor  in  feeding  the  world,  do  not  have  gravel,  or 
stone,  or  timber,  with  which  they  can  lift  themselves 
out  of  the  mud.  They  have  graded  many  of  these 
roads  so  as  to  furnish  good  drainag-e,  but  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  just  short  of  crowning  them  with  the 
indispensable  stone.  The  drained  earth  road  is  a  fail¬ 
ure  and  nuisance  in  bad  weather,  and  that  is  just 
when  a  good  road  is  reeded.  We  had  a  strip  of  it 
near  here,  and  we  tiled  it  and  rounded  it  high,  but  it 
held  water  in  rainy  weather  in  every  track  and  rut, 
and  soon  cut  and  tramped  into  ruts  and  a  loblolly, 
and  became  impassable.  We  got  very  tired  of  it,  and 
covered  it  with  coarse  gravel,  five  yards  to  the  rod  ; 
now  we  stay  on  top  every  day  of  the  year.  Our  farm¬ 
ers  come  trotting  over  it  in  their  light  rigs  bringing 
their  families  to  school,  to  church,  to  lecture,  to 
socials  and  what  not. 

If  the  Illinois  farmers  could  add  stone  to  the  roads 
of  their  fertile  prairies,  they  would  surely  possess 
the  garden  of  the  world.  This  can  be  done,  with  our 
improved  stone  crushers  and  reduced  freights,  for 
about  82,000  a  mile,  and  near  railroad  towns  for$1.500. 
This  does  not  include  grading  and  bridges,  as  much 
of  this  has  already  been  done.  More  than  one-third 
of  this  $1  500  or  82  000  of  expense  can  be  paid  in 
volunteer  hauling  without  being  out  any  cash  I  have 
a  gravel  pit  in  central  Indiana,  from  which  we  often 
have  25  to  35  teams  hauling  at  one  time  on  to  the 
neighboring  roads.  We  have  learned  to  build  pikes 
with  so  little  cash  outlay,  that  I  am  inclined  to  call 
the  attention  of  farmers  everywhere  to  the  plan  by 
which  it  is  done. 

We  used  to  think  it  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  to  build 
a  pike,  and  under  the  old  law,  we  had  to  nay  for 
enough  “  red  tape  ’,  including  84  a  day  or  a.  fraction 
of  a  day  to  use¬ 
less  surveyors, 
to  equal  just 
about  one-third 
of  the  entire 
costof  the  road. 

Our  commis¬ 
sioners  furnish 
iron  bridges 
and  sewer  pipe 
for  culverts, 
and  we  make 
their  ap¬ 
proaches  while 
working  out 
our  spring  tax. 

In  a  section  of 
easy  grades,  we 
can  use  a  trac- 
tion-engine 
and  a  grader, 
and  finish  a 
mile  for  815  or 
820.  In  the  fall, 
our  teams  are 
idleagood  deal, 
and  we  sub¬ 
scribe  so  many 
dollars’  worth 
of  hauling 
gravel,  and  the  county  again  helps  a  little  by  paying 
for  the  gravel  and  uncovering  it  and  furnishing  a  few 
shovelers.  The  teamsters  shovel  while  loading,  and 
all  work  to  win.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the 
enterprise  and  good  will  that  prevail.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  some  teams  come  out  loaded  just  a  little  after 
daybreak.  The  woods  and  road  are  soon  fairly  alive 
with  teams  loaded  or  empty  and  everybody  has  a  joke 
or  a  good  word  and  a  helping  hand. 

Where  bowlders  are  .plentiful  and  gravel  scarce, 
the  portable  crusher  is  used  right  in  the  road,  stones 
are  brought  on  trucks,  wagons  andsledsto  the  “rcck- 
eater.”  Large  bowlders  are  broken  with  sledges,  or 
fire,  or  dynamite,  until  small  enough  to  feed  in  well, 
and  a  nuisance  and  curse  to  the  farmer  is  made  a 
most  helpful  servant.  The  enterprising  farmer  -‘kills 
two  birds  ”  with  every  “  niggerhead  ” — he  clears  his 
land  and  makes  his  road  to  market.  Where  Ihere  is 
much  of  this  kind  of  road- building  to  do,  the  county 
should  own  the  crusher  as  well  as  the  grader 

Central  Indiana  k  h.  collins. 


Possibilities  of  Crimson  Clover. — August  13  last, 
I  sowed  on  about  one  acre  a  mixture  of  Medium  and 
Crimson  clover  and  Orchard  grass.  We  had  no  rain 
till  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  Orchard 
grass  and  Crimson  clover  began  to  show  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  Medium ;  the  last,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather,  mostly  died  out.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  I  harvested  five  two-horse  loads 
of  the  nicest  kind  of  mixed  hay,  and  now  have  the 
ground  covered  with  a  fine  stand  of  Orchard  grass 
with  the  roots  of  the  Crimson  plover  to  feed  the  young 
grass  for  next  year’s  crop,  yv,  M> 

Benton  Creek,  Va. 


■A  NEBRASKA  WHEAT  CROP. 

FROM  GROUND  TO  GRANARY. 

For  a  crop  of  wheat  on  new  ground,  we  break  the 
prairie  in  May  or  June,  usually  with  a  “  grasshopper” 
breaking  plow,  turning  a  flat  furrow  from  14  inches 
to  24  inches  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plow, 
and  two  or  three  inches  deep  This  sod  is  so  tough 
that  the  plow  will  often  go  several  rods  without 
breaking  the  furrow  in  two,  while  it  is  all  the  time 
turning  it  over  and  laying  it  flit  with  the  grass 
turned  under  This  is  left  through  the  summer  to 
rot,  and  during  the  fall,  it  is  turned  back  with  the 
stirring  plow  (we  call  it  back-setting)  seldom  plowing 
any  deeper  than  it  wss  broken.  As  we  raise  no  win¬ 
ter  wheat  here,  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  some¬ 
times  as  early  as  February,  on  this  kind  of  ground. 
The  field  is  harrowed  once  or  twice  on  new  ground, 
as  the  ground  is  left  very  rough  from  back-setting. 
The  sod,  though  rotted  all  summer,  is  yet  tough 
enough  to  keep  its  shape,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
soil  will  break  up  fine  from  the  plow  till  it  has  had  a 
crop  on  it.  But  after  taking  a  crop  from  it,  the  sod 
is  well  rotted,  and  if  sown  to  wheat  again  does  not 
require  (or  rather  does  not  get)  any  preparation  after 
plowing  before  sowing  the  seed. 

The  seed  is  broadcasted,  some  using  a  low  seeder 
10  and  12  feet  long,  and  sowing  the  length  of  it 
Others  use  a  wagon  seeder,  and  a  great  many  still 
sow  by  hand  ;  while  some  of  these  carry  a  sack  over 
the  shoulder,  as  I  presume  grandpa  used  to  do,  the 
lazier  or  more  progressive  fasten  a  box  or  tub  on  the 
back  of  the  wagon  box,  and  while  one  man  drives, 
the  other  sows  with  both  hands  as  the  team  takes 
them  over  the  ground.  As  good  work  can  be  done 


this  way  as  by  the  wagon  seeder  or  by  him  that  car¬ 
ries  the  sack  ;  20  to  30  acres  a  day  can  easily  be  sown 
this  way.  The  seed  is  now  covered  with  the  harrow, 
large  ones  14  to  16  feet  wide  being  used,  and  requir¬ 
ing  four  good  horses.  The  ground  is  harrowed  till  it 
is  smooth  enough  for  the  self-binder,  no  attention 
being  paid  to  a  fine  seed  bed  or  the  depth  the  seed  is 
covered,  only  to  get  it  covered.  That  is  the  way  new 
ground  is  treated,  and  wheat  is  the  only  cereal  grain 
that  will  give  a  good  crop  every  year  on  this  ground. 
Wheat  will  also  usually  give  the  best  results  for  the 
next  crop  when  it  is  plowed  as  soon  as  convenient 
after  stacking,  as  the  ground  is  then  ready  for  sow¬ 
ing  the  next  spring. 

On  older  ground,  wheat  is  almost  always  sown  on 
ground  that  was  in  wheat  the  year  before.  In  this 
case,  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  do  to  work,  about 
the  last  of  March,  or  first  of  April,  the  corn  stalks 
are  cut  by  a  two-row  stalk  cutter,  with  three  horses, 
into  lengths  of  about  15  inches.  The  seed  is  sown 
broadcast ;  then  with  corn  cultivators,  the  ground  is 
cultivated  crossways  of  the  way  the  corn  was  “  laid 
by’  the  previous  summer,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated 
the  second  time  crossing  the  first.  This  leaves  the 
seed  covered,  and  the  soil  stirred  about  two  inches 
deep,  and  also,  leaves  the  ground  in  ridges  that  are 
leveled  by  two  or  three  harrowings  with  a  heavy 
harrow  that,  also,  breaks  down  the  corn  stubs,  and 
leaves  them  and  other  trash  on  top  of  the  ground. 

The  last  few  years,  the  disk  harrow,  with  four  or 
six  horses,  has  been  used  by  many  instead  of  cultivat¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes,  instead  cf  back-setting  ;  but  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  with  plow  or  cultivator  has  given  a 
better  crop,  two  years  out  of  three.  But  with  the 
disks,  much  more  ground  can  be  put  into  crop. 


The  field  receives  no  more  attention  until  harvest, 
when  the  self-binder  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses 
enters  the  field,  and  at  the  rale  of  12  to  18  acres  a  day, 
the  standing  wheat  is  cut  and  bound  with  twine 
bands,  and  the  sheaves  or  bundles,  as  more  often 
called  here,  left  in  piles  of  four  to  six  in  windrows  at 
right  angles  to  the  way  the  machine  is  moving,  where 
they  are  soon  set  up  by  the  shockers  in  shocks  of  8  to  12 
bundles.  As  soon  as  harvest  is  past,  if  not  to  be 
thrashed  soon,  it  is  stacked  in  settings,  usually  of  four 
shocks  It  is  left  now  for  five  or  six  weeks  to  go 
through  the  sweat,  when  it  is  ready  for  thrashing, 
which  may  be  right  away  or  not  till  November  or 
December  When  we  thrash  right  after  harvest,  the 
grain  is  left  in  the  shock  until  the  thrashing  machine 
comes,  which  may  not  be  for  several  weeks,  as  many 
thrash  at  this  time.  The  steam  thrasher  has  not  yet 
got  into  this  section  of  country,  though  not  faraway, 
and  every  fall  the  thrashers  say  that  they  will  have 
a  steam  outfit  next  year.  So  our  thrashing  is  all  done 
by  horse  power,  12  to  14  horses  being  used  on  the 
lever  power. 

The  separator,  as  the  machine  itself  is  called,  is 
pulled  into  the  center  of  the  field  and  leveled  by  set¬ 
tling  the  wheels,  the  tumbling  rods  laid  out,  the 
power  is  drawn  to  the  end  of  the  rods  and  connected 
and  staked  solidly  down,  the  horses  are  put  on  and 
we  are  ready  for  work.  While  the  machine  is  being 
set,  four  or  six  and  sometimes  more  hay  wagons  are 
being  loaded  with  bundles,  and  when  ready,  a  load  is 
driven  to  the  table  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  where 
the  driver  piiebcs  the  bundles  to  the  band  cutters, 
who  lay  them  for  the  feeder.  As  soon  as  a  wagon  is 
unloaded,  another  takes  its  place  and  in  this  way,  40 
acres  are  thrashed  in  a  day.  Where  the  grain  is 

stacked,  the 
machine  is 
drawn  between 
the  stacks,  and 
four  good 
pitchers  get  the 
bundles  to  the 
band  cutters. 
In  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  after  the 
machine  has 
started,  the 
wheat  all 
cleaned  for 
market  is  com- 
ingdown  along 
spout  into  the 
wagon  box  . 
When  one  wag¬ 
on  is  full,  the 
spout  is  moved 
to  another 
wagon  in  wait- 
mg,  and  the 
loaded  wagon 
is  unloaded  at 
the  granary 
where  the 
wheat  stays  un¬ 
til  marketed. 
The  straw  and  chaff  in  the  meantime  are  coming  out 
of  the  back  end  of  the  machine,  where  they  are  taken 
by  the  carrier  on  to  the  straw  stack,  keeping  three  or 
four  men  busy.  Those  who  have  no  use  for  the  straw, 
instead  of  stacking  it,  use  two  horses  hitched  to  a 
pole  and  “  buck”  the  straw  away  from  the  machine, 
leaving  it  scattered  in  piles  over  several  acres,  where 
it  is  burned  after  the  machine  is  gone.  c.  K.  s. 

Ono,  Neb. 


THREE  GOOD  MARKET  APPLES. 

When  I  took  possession  of  the  farm  which  I  still 
occupy,  I  found  an  orchard  of  about  60  trees  composed 
of  Smith’s  Cider,  Eambo,  IviDg  of  Tompkins  County, 
Jennetting,  etc.  There  were,  also,  12  trees  of  three 
varieties  that  have  given  me  more  satisfaction,  and 
been  of  more  profit  than  all  of  the  rest.  There  were 
two  Summer  Rambos  ;  the  trees  are  very  large,  and 
the  fruit  is,  also,  large,  resembling  the  old  Vandeveer 
Pippin.  It  ripens  in  August,  but,  by  picking  and 
storing  in  a  cool  room,  can  be  kept  until  the  middle 
of  October.  It  makes  no  difference  how  much  fruit 
is  in  our  local  markets,  I  have  always  been  able  to 
sell  Summer  Rambos  at  remunerative  prices,  when 
properly  ripened  and  put  up  in  nice  order.  There  are 
five  trees  of  the  Holland  Pippin,  which  bear  annually 
immense  quantities  of  very  large,  yellow  apples,  be¬ 
ginning  to  ripen  about  September  1.  These,  also, 
may  be  kept  by  proper  handling  until  the  middle  of 
January,  and  have  never  failed  to  bring  good  prices  ; 
in  fact,  my  supply  has  never  been  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  There  were  five  trees  that  bore  every  other 
year  very  full  of  large,  red  apples  inclined  to  be  yel¬ 
low  on  one  side,  and  one  side  of  the  apple  elevated 
slightly  more  than  the  other.  I  could  not  name  this 
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variety,  and  I  could  not  find  any  fruit  man  or  nursery¬ 
man  that  could.  One  old  salesman  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  the  Kentucky  Neverfail,  so  I  took 
some  samples  of  these  and  some  very  fine  Smith’s 
Cider,  Switch  Willow,  etc.,  to  market.  The  town  was 
full  of  apples  ;  I  showed  mine  to  the  best  dealer  in 
town,  who  said,  “I  do  not  want  your  Smith’s  Cider,  etc., 
at  any  price  ;  but  I  will  give  you  75  cents  per  bushel 
for  all  you  can  bring  of  those  large  red  apples.”  When 
asked  the  name  of  them,  I  told  him  that  they  were 
Kentucky  Neverfails.  There  are  men  in  that  town 
who  call  me  Old  Kentucky  Neverfail  to  this  day. 

I  determined  to  have  the  apple  named,  so  I  sent 
one  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
The  pomologist  in  charge  wrote,  “The  apple  is  the 
York  Imperial,  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best 
for  the  northern  and  central  States.”  I  have  found  it 
to  be  the  most  profitable  apple  that  I  have  ever 
raised,  and  I  see  now  that  the  variety  is  gaining  the 
place  it  deserves.  I  kept  strict  account  one  year  of 
sales  of  York  Imperials  from  five  trees,  besides  using, 
canning,  etc.,  of  them  freely,  and  I  sold  $70 
worth.  Farmers,  put  York  Imperials  in  the 
place  of  Ben  Davis  !  geo.  w.  Huntington. 

Indiana 


JAPAN  PLUMS  AND  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Japan  plums,  in  this  section  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  seem  to  be  hardy  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
them  tested.  Sometimes  a  late  frost  kills 
the  fruit  for  a  year,  but  the  trees  are  not 
affected,  and  we  are  quite  sure  of  a  good 
crop  as  far  as  the  weather  is  concerned,  at 
least  every  other  year.  The  Abundance 
ripens  about  the  first  of  August,  and  bears 
all  that  the  branches  can  carry.  Washington 
is  our  local  market,  and  is  soon  glutted  by  a 
large  crop  of  any  kind  ;  but  had  we  a  large 
market,  an  orchard  of  these  could  but  prove 
very  remunerative. 

On  our  own  place,  we  have  the  Red  June, 
Burbank  and  Abundance.  The  first  two  are 
youDg,  and  have  not  fruited  as  yet.  Five 
years  ago,  my  sister  planted  two  Abundance 
trees  in  a  chicken  run,  and  of  these  trees,  we 
have  a  faithful  record.  They  have  borne 
fruit  only  two  years.  In  1895,  when  three 
years  planted,  they  bore  5%  bushels  of  plums 
which  were  sold,  given  away  to  our  friends, 
and  canned  for  winter  use.  After  giving 
away  and  canning,  the  remaining  plums  sold 
for  $14.75,  which,  considering  that  the  trees 
were  neither  pruned  nor  sprayed,  and  were 
cultivated  by  the  chickens,  we  considered  a 
very  fine  investment.  People  from  around 
came  to  see  the  trees  and  generally  prophe¬ 
sied  that  they  had  exhausted  themselves  in 
bearing.  In  1896,  they  were  loaded  with 
blossoms,  but  a  late  frost  killed  the  crop. 
This  year,  they  were  again  loaded  with 
plums.  All  friends  who  came  to  see  us  were 
treated  liberally  to  the  plums,  we  put  up  for 
winter  use  over  one  bushel,  and  sold  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  $16. 50  in  the  Washington  market. 
The  only  pruning  these  trees  have  had  up  to 
this  year,  has  been  the  cutting  out  of  broken 
branches ;  this  year,  after  marketing  the 
fruit,  I  cutback  and  thinned  out  the  branches 
quite  largely. 

In  1895,  there  were  curculio  marks  on  a 
large  number  of  the  plums,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  large  yield  of  the  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  crescent  marks  on 
many  of  the  ripened  plums,  but  these  did  not 
go  beyond  the  skin.  This  year,  Lombard  and 


ARE  FIRST  FRUITS  BEST  OF  ALL? 

QUALITY  OF  FABLY  AND  LATE  BII’ENING 

Why  is  it  that  the  first  ripening  fruit  of  a  berry  plant,  will  keep 
longer  than  the  last  ?  Duriug  the  first  picking  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  I  can  easily  keep  the  fruit  from 
24  to  48  hours  ;  the  berries  ripen  firm  and  solid.  But  during  the 
picking,  they  soften  as  soon  as  they  color,  and  will  scarcely  keep 
over  night.  Has  any  one  analyzed  the  fruit  to  learn  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  ?  I  suppose  that  there  is  less  sugar  in  the  last  to 
ripen — what  else  ?  What  constituent  is  wanting  that  causes  the 
lack  of  firmness?  Does  it  also  hold  good  that  the  first  to  ripen 
among  apples  and  pears  are  the  best?  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
true  of  grapes  and  plums.  b. 

Illinois.  • 

Probably  Depends  on  the  Weather. 

A  single  season’s  experience  will  not  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  first  pickings  of  small  fruits,  or¬ 
chard  fruits,  or  tomatoes,  will  keep  longer  than  later 
ones.  Our  experience  favors  the  belief  that  the  keep¬ 
ing  depends  on  the  weather  and  conditions  of  soil  at 
the  time  of  ripening.  With  the  small  fruits,  espe¬ 
cially  the  strawberry,  the  first  picking  will  be  soft 
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Shropshire  Damson  planted  near  were  marked  by  the 
curculio,  but  the  Abundance  escaped  even  the  marks. 

I  understood  that,  in  some  orchards  of  Japan  plums 
near  here,  the  plums  were  rotting  badly  and  falling 
off.  Saturday  I  visited  one  of  these  orchards  and 
found  it  badly  affected  by  the  San  Jos6  scale.  The 
owner  purposes  to  treat  these  trees  very  thoroughly 
with  whale-oil  soap  after  the  leaves  fall,  and  expects, 
by  this  means,  to  rid  his  orchard  of  this  pest ;  as 
some  of  the  trees  are  very  badly  affected,  he  will 
burn  them,  but  hopes  to  save  most  of  his  trees.  I 
have  heard  of  another  orchard  similarly  affected, 
and  fear  that  there  are  more. 

The  Wild  Goose  plum  has  been  a  successful  bearer 
in  this  section  this  year,  and  I  understand  has  brought 
its  owners  a  good  return  for  its  care  and  cultivation. 
Side  by  side  in  the  markets,  it  cannot,  however,  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Japan  plums.  I  fear  that,  with  other 
plums  except  those  of  the  Chickasaw  variety,  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  spray  very  carefully  to  guard 
against  the  curculio.  We  shall  fight  hard  to  keep  the 
San  Jos6  scale  from  our  trees,  and  hope  that  some 
stringent  measures  may  be  taken  to  rid  all  infested 
orchards  in  this  section.  j.  s.  w, 


and  watery  if  matuiing  in  a  wet  time,  and  if  the 
weather  clear,  and  the  soil  become  drier,  the  later 
pickings  will  be  firmer  and  far  safer  for  shipping. 
So  changes  as  to  moisture  of  earth  and  air  and  rela¬ 
tive  intensity  of  sunshine  may  bring  about  decided 
changes  in  the  size  and  firmness  of  the  first  and  last 
pickings  of  all  fruits  maturing  in  the  changing 
periods  of  June  and  early  July.  As  an  example, 
within  the  past  week,  we  have  picked  the  second 
crop  of  five  varieties  of  Russian  cherries  noted  for 
two  distinct  periods  of  blossoming  four  or  five  days 
apart.  The  first  crop  was  picked  August  1,  and  the 
second  one  August  12.  The  weather  has  been  favor¬ 
able,  and  the  trees  have  had  a  smaller  crop  to  carry. 
Hence  the  second  crop  of  fruit  is  larger  and  better  in 
all  respects  than  the  first.  [pbof.j  j.  l  budd. 

Iowa  State  College. 

Who  Knows  Anything  About  It  ? 

I  have  noticed  the  difference  mentioned  to  a  limited 
extent.  I  think,  from  the  statement,  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  exaggerated,  and  I  can  see  several  serious 
sources  of  possible  error  in  such  observations.  Chiefly 
the  first  fruits  are  almost  always  picked  comparatively 
yery  green,  while  later  fruits  often  stay  on  bush  or 


vine  until  very  much  overripe,  and  already  half  de¬ 
cayed  before  picking.  Take  early  grapes  like  Ives  ;• 
they  always  color  strongly  two  weeks  before  they  are 
at  all  ripe,  and  are  often  picked  and  sent  to  market 
while  they  are  as  hard  as  marbles,  and  as  sour 
as  double-distilled  vinegar.  Later  in  the  season, 
bunches  hang  on  the  vines  until  quite  past  ripeness. 
It  is  quite  unlikely,  also,  that  one  would  compare 
fruits  of  equal  quality  in  an  observation  like  that 
recorded  here.  The  first  real  picking  of  good  berries 
constitutes  the  best  of  the  crop.  They  ripen  first  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best,  because  they  are  so  situated 
as  to  be  best  fed  and  most  advantageously  ripened. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  real  question  involved  here, 
but  it  needs  to  be  looked  at  carefully  not  to  have  it 
concealed  by  other  things.  To  summarize,  [  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

Chiefly  Due  to  the  Weather. 

I  think  that  it  is  true  that  the  first  berries  which 
ripen  are  firmer  than  the  succeeding  ones, 
but  this  is  a  case  in  which  one  may  easily  de¬ 
ceive  himself.  It  is  usually  cool  at  the  time 
of  ripening  of  the  first  berries,  and  they 
ripen  slowly.  Later,  when  the  weather  is 
warmer,  they  ripen  very  fast,  and  soften  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  colored.  If  we  could  compare 
fruit  of  the  same  degree  of  ripeness,  at  the 
different  dates,  we  might  not  find  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  there  seems  to  be.  The  first  ber¬ 
ries  may  color  and  remain  in  a  semi-ripe 
state  for  several  days.  We  call  the  berries 
ripe  as  soon  as  colored,  but  really  such  is  not 
the  case.  Later,  when  the  weather  is  warmer, 
and  the  season  is  fully  come  for  the  berries 
to  ripen,  they  soften  in  a  few  hours  after 
coloring. 

The  fact  is,  when  we  compare  berries  at 
different  dates,  we  are  comparing  them  at 
different  stages  of  ripeness.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  first  berries  are  firmer  than 
these  ripening  later,  and  ascribe  the  differ¬ 
ence  mostly  to  the  weather.  There  may  be 
a  difference  in  composition,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  analysis  which  would  throw 
any  light  on  the  matter.  If  any  one  should 
undertake  to  make  an  examination  of  this 
kind,  he  would  have  a  difficult  case  of  sam¬ 
pling  for  analysis.  w.  .r.  green. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Only  a  Theory  to  Offer. 

Some  experienced  fruit  growers  hold  that 
the  first  ripened  cherries,  plums,  peaches 
and  raspberries  keep  better  than  later  fruit 
from  the  same  plant.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
ODe  has  demonstrated  the  reason  why  this 
is  so.  It  is  easy  to  theorize.  B.  may  have  a 
more  plausible  explanation  than  any  I  can 
offer.  The  explanation  which,  at  present, 
seems  plausible  to  me  is  that  the  first  fruit 
to  ripen  is  borne  on  the  outside  portions  of 
the  plant,  where  it  is  most  exposed  to  air 
and  sunshine.  It  is  well  known  that,  when 
they  are  grown  in  the  shade,  plant  tissues 
are  often  more  delicate  and  tender  than  they 
are  when  grown  in  exposed  positions.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  it  is  possible  that  the  very  vigor 
and  active  growth  of  the  fruit  which  matures 
first  gives  it  an  advantage  over  its  neighbors 
in  appropriating  from  the  sap  the  materials 
it  needs  for  building  its  tissues.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  first 
blossoms,  as  a  rule,  develop  into  the  first 
ripe  fruits.  Many  such  questions,  while  not 
of  great  practical  value,  are  yet  full  of  in¬ 
terest  to  fruit  growers  who  like  to  observe  and  in¬ 
vestigate.  s  A.  BEACH. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETf. 

ITS  RECENT  MEETING  AT  COLUMBUS,  O. 

The  25th  biennial  meeting  of  the  American  Borno¬ 
logical  Society  was  held  at  Columbus,  O. ,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1  and  2,  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Everything  was  done 
that  was  possible  by  the  Ohio  Society  to  arrange  for, 
and  make  the  meeting  a  success.  The  main  exhibits 
of  fruit  were  at  the  grounds  of  the  State  fair,  being 
held  at  that  time  in  the  suburbs,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Society.  At  the  hall  of  meeting  in 
the  city,  there  were,  also,  some  exhibits  brought 
from  several  States  and  Canada.  President  E.  H. 
Cushman  welcomed  the  Pomological  Society  in  a  most 
hearty  manner,  as  did  the  Mayor  of  Columbus,  also. 
President  P.  J.  Berckmans  responded  in  his  usual 
happy  manner.  In  delivering  his  address,  Mr.  Berck¬ 
mans  referred  to  several  facts  that  are  not  usually 
well  considered,  and  offered  some  rather  far-reaching 
and  important  suggestions.  One  was  that  the  society 
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might  profit  by  holding  annual  instead  of  biennial 
sessions,  and  another  that  the  membership  fee  be 
changed  from  $4  to  $2.  He  also  reminded  the  pomol- 
ogists  of  the  fact  that  the  crossing  of  varieties  with 
others  of  more  delicate  flavor,  but  more  tender  con¬ 
stitution,  had  lessened  their  ability  to  withstand 
diseases  and  climatic  variations,  and  that  we  must 
not  expect  them  to  be  as  hardy  as  some  of  the  older 
and  less  valuable  kinds.  In  breeding  new  varieties, 
this  point  is  and  should  be  one  of  the  uppermost  in 
mind.  He  commended  the  new  plan  of  constructing 
the  catalogue  of  varieties  recommended  by  the 
society.  The  plan  adopted  makes  fruit  districts  which 
do  not  hold  to  State  or  political  lines,  but  are  bounded 
by  climatic  lines  which  have  naturally  determined 
where  certain  fruits  will  and  will  not  succeed.  The 
long  list  of  members  deceased  since  the  last  meeting, 
some  of  whom  were  of  illustrious  character,  was  feel¬ 
ingly  g'one  over  by  the  president. 

New  Fruits  of  Interest  and  Value,  by  W.  J.  Green, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  was  valuable  because 
of  the  extremely  careful  tests  that  are  made  at  that 
station.  They  named  the  King  raspberry  as  the  best 
red  variety  so  far  tested  there.  It  is  early,  of  good 
size  and  quality,  bright  color,  and  the  bushes  are 
thrifty  and  productive.  Loudon  he  placed  second  for 
general  culture,  because  of  its  good  qualities.  He 
said  that  it  is  hardy  and  very  productive.  Miller  had 
not  shown  up  quite  so  well,  but  it  had  been  under 
test  only  for  a  short  time.  Among  the  new  blackcaps, 
Kansas  and  Lottie  were  the  best,  with  Conrath  and 
Eureka  not  far  behind.  Of  the  strawberries,  Clyde 
had  proved  the  best.  It  seemed  to  have  all  the  desir¬ 
able  qualities  for  market  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Carrie  was  another  of  the  very  best  for  both  home  and 
market  use.  Ruby  had,  also,  shown  good  points. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  of  Virginia,  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Green  as  to  the  raspberries,  but  thought 
that  the  Miller  was  not  yet  well  enough  known.  In 
Delaware,  where  it  originated,  it  had  the  lead  of  all 
other  varieties  in  extensive  field  tests.  He  had  made 
a  special  trip  to  near  Richmond,  Va.,  where  the  King 
was  first  in  bearing,  on  purpose  to  see  it  in  1894,  and 
found  it  the  best  of  all  kinds  there  in  fruiting  condi¬ 
tion.  Of  all  the  strawberries,  old  or  new,  he  liked 
the  Brunette  best  for  home  use,  as  it  is  of  the  highest 
quality  and  good  in  every  other  way.  The  Carrie  was 
the  next  best  on  his  grounds. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsbury,  of  Indiana,  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  Brunette  strawberry,  and  said  that  it  was 
not  only  the  best  for  home  use,  but  equally  good  for 
market.  He  was  proud  of  it  as  a  native  of  his  State, 
and  the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  breeding  by 
Mr.  Granville  Cowing. 

The  veteran  horticulturist,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell, 
of  Ohio,  was  then  asked  to  tell  about  the  new  grape, 
Campbell’s  Early,  which  he  originated,  and  which 
bears  his  name.  Being  very  modest,  he  did  so  only 
by  special  request.  He  said  that  it  is  the  triumph  of 
his  life  in  the  way  of  grape  breeding.  He  had  long 
desired  to  produce  a  black  grape  equal  to  Concord  in 
all  respects,  but  earlier  in  season  and  better  in  quality. 
This  he  had  done  after  many  years’  trial  at  crossing 
and  testing.  It  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  Concord, 
better  in  quality,  larger  in  bunch  and  berry,  tougher 
in  skin,  and  the  pulp  parting  easily  from  the  seeds. 
Samples  of  the  fruit  were  liberally  tested  by  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  fully  sustained  Mr.  Campbell’s  claims. 

The  McPike  grape  was  then  presented  by  its  origi¬ 
nator,  Mr.  H.  S.  McPike,  of  Illinois.  He  gave  a  full 
history  of  it,  as  a  seedling  on  his  premises.  There  it 
had  proved  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  old  or  new  grapes 
he  had  under  test.  It  is  late,  as  specimens  shown 
gave  evidence,  which  were  not  in  condition  to  enable 
the  members  to  j  udge  of  its  flavor  ;  but  it  is  a  large, 
black  grape,  with  a  healthy  leaf. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Albaugh,  of  Ohio,  spoke  of  and  showed 
samples  of  the  Diamond  peach.  It  is  a  large,  yellow 
cling  of  fair  quality,  of  about  the  season  of  Oldmixon 
Free.  It  originated  in  Ohio  about  seven  years  ago. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Goodman,  of  Missouri,  spoke  of  the  Gold 
Dust  as  a  peach  of  similar  character  but,  perhaps,  of 

better  flavor.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

For  several  years  past,  some  of  the  first  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  received  in  western  and  southern  cities  each 
autumn  have  been  grown  out-of-doors  in  Mississippi. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  are  the  chief  dis¬ 
tributing  centers  for  these  flowers.  They  are  grown 
without  greenhouses  or  ordinary  frames,  being  merely 
protected  by  a  board  fence  around  the  bed,  with 
rafters  across  the  top,  over  which  a  covering  of  mus¬ 
lin  or  plant-bed  cloth  may  be  drawn  when  necessary, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  264.  The  varieties  grown  are  almost 
entirely  the  early  ones,  the  object  being  to  reach  the 
market  while  Chrysanthemums  grown  under  glass  are 
still  high  in  price.  The  southern  flowers  have  im¬ 
proved  in  quality,  as  the’growers  disbud  the  flower 


stems,  and  cultivate  carefully  ;  but  they  do  not  really 
compete  with  the  greenhouse  product,  as  they  lack 
the  perfect  finish  of  flowers  grown  under  glass,  and 
the  price  is  lower.  Greenhouse  Chrysanthemums 
seem  to  come  in  earlier  each  year,  so  that  they  are 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  outdoor 
flowers  from  the  South,  which  find  their  main  outlet 
in  the  cheaper  trade,  and  among  the  street  venders. 
At  times,  the  wholesale  commission  florists  of  Chicago 
are  so  overloaded  with  these  flowers  that  even  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  peddlers  refuse  them. 

Many  of  these  Mississippi  flower  growers  are  women. 
Violets  are  largely  grown  by  them,  in  outside  frames, 
but  the  bulk  of  these  are  sold  in  St.  Louis  and  other 
southern  or  southwestern  cities.  The  fragrance  is 
lacking  when  they  reach  Chicago,  and  purchasers  will 
not  buy  scentless  violets.  Many  of  the  violets  thus 
grown  are  the  single  ones,  but  they  do  not  sell  as 
well  as  the  double,  unless  very  large  and  fragrant. 

Another  flower  shipped  from  the  South  is  the  Gar¬ 
denia  or  Cape  jasmine.  Every  year,  these  flowers 
are  sent  from  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  other  points  to 
Chicago  in  immense  quantities,  the  greatest  glut  being 
about  Decoration  Day.  During  the  past  two  years, 
quantities  of  the  Cape  jasmines  have  been  consigned 
to  Chicago  produce  dealers,  as  well  as  to  commission 
florists,  whose  places  were  filled  to  overflowing  with 
these  fragrant  waxen  blooms.  A  great  many  were 
unsalable,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  consignor, 
as  well  as  to  the  glut  of  flowers.  A  novice  hardly 
realizes  the  care  required  in  gathering  and  packing 
flowers  for  a  critical  market ;  some  consignors,  too, 
appear  to  imagine  that  the  frozen  North  is  eager  to 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  GROWN  IN  MISSISSIPPI.  Fig.  264. 

purchase  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  flower.  It  is 
only  when  we  compare  the  artless  products  of  an  out¬ 
door  garden  with  the  highly  finished  blooms  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  artificial  summer  of  a  greenhouse,  that 
we  understand  why  the  latter  should  rank  higher  in 
the  market.  It  seems  likely  that,  as  the  southern 
growers  increase  in  experience,  their  product  will  im¬ 
prove  sufficiently  to  command  a  higher  standing  in 
the  market. 


HOW  /  FILL  THE  SILO. 

The  different  conditions  under  which  silos  are 
filled  make  the  work  and  plans  of  each  individual 
somewhat  different.  The  methods  applicable  to  steam 
power  differ  some  from  those  where  horse-power  is 
used.  The  former  is  usually  hired  by  the  day,  and 
the  object  is  to  get  a  large  force  of  men  and  teams 
and  do  the  work  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  power 
is  owned  upon  the  farm,  not  so  much  haste  is  required. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  set  rules  can  be  laid  down 
that  will  be  applicable  to  all. 

I  own  my  own  outfit  complete,  and  like  it  best,  as 
it  allows  more  time  for  the  ensilage  to  settle,  and  I 
believe  a  better  quality  of  ensilage  will  be  had  from 
slow  filling.  It,  also,  requires  less  help  to  handle 
the  crop.  I  have  tried  the  corn  binder  for  cutting, 
but  cannot  say  that  I  like  it,  if  enough  help  can  be 
secured.  The  binder  breaks  off  a  good  many  ears, 
and  the  cost  here  is  $1  per  acre,  which  is  no  cheaper 
than  hand  work.  If  help  be  scarce,  the  binder  may 
be  found  best  when  neighbors  are  changing  and  the 
work  is  to  be  hurried  as  rapidly  as  possible,  or  if 
there  be  danger  of  a  frost. 

My  own  practice  is  to  have  two  men  in  the  field  to 
cut  the  corn  and  lay  it  in  convenient-sized  bunches  to 


put  upon  the  wagon.  A  truck  wagon  with  a  hay 
rigging  is  used.  The  men  help  the  driver  put  on  a 
load,  and  cut  another  while  the  wagon  is  beiDg  driven 
to  the  barn.  By  this  method,  a  load  is  sent  from 
the  field  about  every  20  minutes. 

At  the  side  of  the  cutter  table,  a  platform  about  2% 
feet  wide  is  built  the  length  of  the  rack,  in  height 
about  level  with  the  hubs  of  the  wagon  ;  on  that,  the 
man  stands  that  puts  the  corn  on  the  feeding  table. 
The  top  of  the  rack  is  j  ust  about  even  with  the  table  ; 
the  person  taking  the  corn  from  the  wagon  does  not 
have  to  bend  his  back  and  lift  the  corn,  but  simply 
slides  it  from  the  load  to  the  table.  Then  to  make 
the  work  of  unloading  still  easier,  while  the  team  is 
changing  wagons,  two  men  step  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  loaded  wagon  and,  with  a  jack  made  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  place  under  the  hub,  raise  the  side  of  the 
wagon  farthest  from  the  cutter,  as  much  as  possible 
and  not  have  the  corn  slide  off.  Square  blocks  of 
proper  size  being  at  hand  to  put  under  the  wheels,  it 
is  about  a  minute’s  work,  and  saves  a  lot  of  bard  lift¬ 
ing  and  pulling.  If  it  be  desirable  to  take  off  a  part 
of  the  corn  a  man  stands  at  the  side  of  the  table  and 
snaps  what  ears  he  has  time  to  get  hold  of. 

If  no  corn  is  being  taken  off,  five  men  are  required — 
two  in  the  field,  two  at  the  cutter,  and  the  driver. 
With  corn  near  the  barn,  I  have  put  in  four  loads  an 
hour  with  a  two-horse  tread-power,  but  that  is  rather 
faster  than  we  will  average.  I  do  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  man  in  the  silo.  l.  d.  gale. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

A  Co-operative  Plan. 

No  changes  are  contemplated  for  this  year.  Corn 
has  been  raised  on  clover  sod,  on  which  15  or  20  loads 
of  manure  to  the  acre  had  been  spread  during  the 
winter.  Variety  of  corn,  Pride  of  the  North.  Rows 
three  feet  apart,  with  from  20  to  25  kernels  to  the 
rod  of  row  drilled  in.  Weeder  used  twice.  Corn  cul¬ 
tivated  six  times,  cultivation  shallow  and  level.  Aver¬ 
age  height  of  corn,  eight  feet.  Corn  heavily  eared 
and  well  matured.  Three  neighbors  change  work  in 
filling  silos.  One  has  a  10-horse-power  eDgine,  an¬ 
other  has  a  machine  that  cuts  and  binds  the  corn  in 
the  field,  and  the  other  owns  a  No.  16  Ohio  cutter  and 
elevator.  No  better  rig  is  needed  for  drawing  the 
corn  than  a  flat  hay  rack  16  feet  long  and  eight  feet 
wide,  with  standards  at  each  end.  A  truck  wagon  is 
used,  and  the  top  of  the  rack  is  on  a  level  with  the 
feed  table  of  the  cutter  when  in  position  for  unload¬ 
ing.  Three  teams  are  used,  one  for  cutting  and  two 
for  drawing.  If  the  corn  is  far  away,  a  third  is  used 
in  drawing.  Two  men  in  the  field  handle  the  bundles 
with  forks,  putting  them  in  nearly  the  right  position 
on  the  load.  The  labor  in  loading  and  unloading  is 
much  less  with  bundles  than  with  loose  corn. 

Two  men  are  needed  at  the  cutter,  one  to  feed  and 
one  to  cut  bands,  changing  with  alternate  loads.  The 
corn  cut  in  one-quarter-inch  lengths  is  delivered  in 
the  silo  through  a  dormer  window.  Inside,  it  falls  on 
an  inclined  carrier  and  is  landed  in  the  center  of  the 
silo,  which  is  round  and  22  feet  in  diameter.  One 
man  is  kept  in  the  silo  most  of  the  time  to  keep  the 
corn  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface.  For  cover¬ 
ing,  damp  sawdust  is  spread  on  the  corn  to  the  depth 
of  four  inches.  The  silo  is  opened  when  ensilage  is 
needed  for  feeding,  usually  in  five  or  six  weeks  after 
filling.  With  such  corn,  the  round  silo  is  a  perfect 
success,  and  the  ensilage  of  excellent  quality.  Other 
conditions  being  equal,  we  make  more  and  better 
winter  butter  than  before  the  silo  was  built.  By 
changing  work  with  neighbors  as  above  stated,  very 
little  extra  help  by  the  day  is  needed,  and  the  cost  of 
filling  is  not  great.  c.  s.  rice. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

A  CONNECTICUT  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

I  have  one  of  the  finest  apple  orchards  in  this  section  (200  trees)  ; 
it  has  been  set  about  18  years,  but  has  given  but  one  crop  of 
fruit — last  year.  The  varieties  are  mostly  Baldwins  and  Green¬ 
ings.  It  was  tilled  for  several  years,  and  heavily  manured  with 
barnyard  and  commercial  fertilizers.  It  has  been  in  grass  five 
or  six  years.  What  would  be  the  best  course  to  pursue  from  now 
on  to  get  a  crop  of  fruit  next  year  ?  It  would  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  plow  it  and  get  anywhere  near  the  bodies  of  the  trees. 
Would  it  do  to  put  a  spring-tooth  harrow  on  and  harrow  it  as 
well  as  I  could.  Then  apply  some  manure.  Or  if  it  be  plowed, 
will  the  trees  take  a  fresh  start  and  be  liable  to  be  frozen  back 
this  winter  ?  a.  w.  c. 

Stanwich,  Conn. 

Pile  on  the  Fertilizer. 

Nothing  can  be  done  this  year  now  to  cause  the 
orchard  to  bear  next  season.  Fruit  buds  for  next 
year  are  already  formed,  if  to  be  formed.  To  manure 
and  plow  this  fall  would  not  cause  any  growth  this 
season,  but  would  help  the  fruit  next  season  if  there 
are  any  blossoms  which  set  it  ;  if  not,  it  would  cause 
buds  to  be  formed  next  season  for  the  year  after.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  why  the  orchard  does  not  bear,  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  trees  and  soil  they  are  on,  also  to  learn 
their  treatment.  It  is  as  natural  for  a  tree  to  bear  as 
it  is  for  rabbits  to  breed  if  the  conditions  are  right.  I 
would  advise  (if  the  soil  is  not  wet,  if  wet  to  drain  it) 
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to  spread  on  a  good  quantity  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
bone  black,  say  600  pounds  of  each  per  acre  this  fall, 
after  the  ground  is  plowed  and  thoroughly  harrowed. 
This  winter,  trim  out  all  the  limbs  which  grow  in 
crossways  through  the  top,  Harrow  again  in  spring, 
and  sow  on  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 
In  plowing,  plow  shallow  so  as  not  to  cut  off  too  many 
of  the  top  roots.  Dig  under  the  trees  where  the  plow 
cannot  reach,  with  a  fork  or  spade.  If  the  limbs  come 
down  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  under  the  trees, 
saw  the  lower  tier  of  limbs  off,  and  coat  the  wounds 
with  grafting  wax  made  of  two  pounds  of  resin,  one 
pound  of  beeswax  and  a  half  pound  of  tallow  melted 
together  and  worked  as  one  would  molasses  candy 
Next  season,  harrow  the  ground  several  times,  and  in 
the  fall,  give  another  dose  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
bone  black  or  S.  C  rock  followed,  in  spring,  with 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  trees  will  come  into  bearing 
when  there  is  the  proper  food  in  the  soil  for  them  to 
make  apples.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  do  so.  Peed 
the  trees  every  year.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

Great  Results  With  Mulch  or  Manure. 

I  have  known  most  decidedly  beneficial  results  in 
orchards  by  top-dressing  in  the  fall  or  winter  with 
coarse  manure  from  the  stable  or  yard.  It  not  only 
operates  as  a  fertilizer,  but  also  as  a  mulch  to  keep 
down  the  grass,  and  mellow  the  soil.  Top-dress  the 
whole  surface.  In  one  notable  case,  swamp  muck 
was  freely  used,  a  cart-load  to  a  tree,  followed  by  the 
most  marked  success — an  abundant  crop  of  the  finest 
fruit.  The  good  effects  of  this  application  lasted  for 
several  years,  though  gradually  falling  off.  Rich 
turf  from  ditches  or  roadsides  would  answer  a  good 
purpose.  We  allow  the  swine  to  do  the  plowing,  with 
good  results,  when  not  carried  to  excess. 

Connnectieut.  t.  s.  gold 

Better  Let  the  Orchard  Alone. 

It  is  altogether  too  late  now  for  him  to  do  anything 
toward  aiding  imthe  production  of  fruit  buds  for  an¬ 
other  season,  as  they  are  already  formed  if  there  will 
be  any.  The  time-to  have  begun  was  early  last  spring, 
and  to  have  given  thorough  tillage  until  now.  Better 
let  his  orchard  alone  as  far  as  tillage  is  concerned, 
until  next  April,  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  orchard 
with  saw,  axe  and  knife,  putting  it  in  shape  so  that 
he  can  cultivate  and  care  for  it.  I  should  want  to 
plow  it  as  a  first  step  in  cultivation.  Plow  shallow, 
and  cultivate  often.  A  large  apple  crop  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  worth  more  in  ’99  than  ’98  in  Connecticut. 

Connecticut.  G.  s.  butler. 

Plow  Under  Certain  Conditions. 

I  do  not  understand  whether  the  orchard  bore  this 
year  or  not.  If  it  did,  then  he  would  better  let  it 
alone  and  have  the  crop  in  ’99,  as  next  year  is  the 
bearing  year  in  this  State.  If  there  is  no,  or  little, 
fruit  this  year,  it  is  late  to  help  the  orchard,  still  it 
may  have  developed  fruit  bads,  and  a  breaking  up  in 
any  way  will  do  it  good.  If  the  land  is  not  stony,  so 
that  he  can  plow  between  the  trees,  even  though  not 
close,  let  him  go  ahead.  He  can  be  sure  that  the  roots 
extend  farther  than  the  branches  ;  then  break  up  as 
much  closer  as  he  can  by  cross-harrowing  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  sod  under  and  near  the  tree  does  no  harm 
aside  from  looks,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  There  is  very  little  danger  of  starting  the 
apples  into  new  growth  this  fall  by  cultivating  after 
this  time,  and  none  at  all  should  the  work  not  be  done 
till  after  October  1,  which  I  would  prefer,  as  the  main 
object  now  to  be  gained  is  to  get  the  sod  broken  up 
and  killed  before  spring.  Should  the  orchard  be  one 
that  has  made  rapid  growth  all  these  years,  and  never 
produced  fruit,  then  the  breaking  up,  if  deep,  will 
cut  roots  and,  probably,  start  the  trees  to  fruiting, 
but  not  till  a  year  later,  as  it  would  take  a  season  to 
produce  the  fruit  buds.  a.  g.  gulley. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College. 

Pruning  Probably  Much  Needed. 

If  I  knew  all  of  the  conditions,  I  might  answer  the 
question  better  ;  the  location  and  soil  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  trees.  Prom  the  way  he  states 
it,  I  should  think  that  manure  of  a  nitrogenous  char¬ 
acter  had  been  used,  which  had  produced  too  much 
wood  and  foliage  growth,  as  against  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds.  Without  knowing  the  condition  of  the 
trees,  I  should  say  that  a  severe  pruning  would  be  the 
first  step  to  check  tree  growth,  but  not  until  after 
the  foliage  had  fallen.  Then  I  would  apply  10  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  to  each  tree,  putting  it  as  far  as 
the  branches  extended ;  then,  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out,  mix  equal  parts  of  bone  black  and 
kainit,  and  apply  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  If  it  is  a 
heavy  sod,  harrowing  would  be  of  little  use,  but  if 
the  soil  is  loose,  cultivation  of  that  kind  might  do. 
He  did  not  state  whether  the  grass  had  been  mowed 
or  pastured  ;  I  think  the  latter  best,  if  not  cultivated, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but,  with  proper  fertilization  and 
close  cropping,  it  would  be  just  as  well.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  buds  that  formed  near  together  were  more 


hardy  than  those  that  had  a  longer  distance  between 
them,  and  anything  that  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
bud  formation,  near  together,  made  them  more  hardy. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  treatment  I  have  stated  would 
have  any  effect  next  year,  as  the  trees  have  practi¬ 
cally  put  in  their  work  for  this  year  ;  but  if  some 
attention  be  paid  along  the  line  I  have  suggested,  and 
the  trees  are  in  a  healthy  condition  at  present,  I  see 
no  reason  why  he  cannot  put  his  trees  in  shape  to 
get  a  satisfactory  return  for  his  trouble  and  expense. 
I  know  that,  if  I  had  that  many  trees  of  that  age, 
with  the  present  demand  for  fruit,  I  would  try  some 
means  to  induce  them  to  bear.  I  am  watching  an 
orchard  of  my  neighbor,  who  had  put  on  two  very 
heavy  applications  of  stable  manure  ;  he  plowed  it  last 
year  and  has  kept  it  harrowed  this.  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  he  would  grow  too  much  foliage,  and  shut 
out  the  sunlight  too  much.  The  results  will  come  later. 

Connecticut.  dennis  fenn. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

The  German  Prune  in  Pennsylvania. 

A.  W.  W.,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. — Can  the  German  Prune  be  grown 
in  this  locality,  and  is  it  of  more  value  than  other  plums  ?  I  was 
told  so  by  the  agent.  I  have  bought  a  lot  to  be  delivered  in 
October,  but  will  have  time  to  change  the  order.  What  other 
variety  would  be  better,  if  any  ?  I  cannot  find  a  German  Prune 
around  here. 

Ans. — The  variety  of  plum  most  commonly  called 
German  Prune,  which  is  the  true  Quetsche  of  European 
orchards  and  nurseries,  is  a  success  almost  anywhere 
in  the  central  and  eastern  States,  and  will  likely  do  very 
well  with  A.  W.  W.,  but  he-may  get  any  one  of  about 
six  kinds  that  go  under  the  name  of  German  Prune. 
The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  long  oval,  one  side  larger  than 
the  other,  dark  purplish  blue  and  a  freestone.  The 
tree  is  not  a  very  good  grower,  but  bears  well,  and, 
on  the  whole,  is  a  profitable  fruit.  Fellenberg  is 
thought  by  some  of  the  best  plum  growers  to  be  the 
best  of  the  prune  class,  as  it  is  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  Quetsche,  and  sells  at  a  top  price.  Bradshaw 
and  Grand  Duke  are  two  very  choice  market  plums. 

H.  e.  v.  D 

Questions  About  Plums  and  Grafting. 

0.  6'.,  Dark  County,  0. — 1.  I  have  a  Peter’s  Yellow  Gage  plum 
tree  which  has  been  planted  six  years,  and  ha3  borne  but  three 
or  four  plums.  It  sheds  its  leaves  mostly  in  August,  is  a  poor 
grower,  and  would  be  a  poor  variety  on  which  to  bud  other  varie¬ 
ties.  I  am  tempted  to  dig  it  out  and  plant  to  some  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  healthy  variety.  Would  I  better  dig  it  up  or  try  it  another 
year  ?  It  seems  to  have  set  no  fruit  buds  for  another  year.  2. 
What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  its  readers  know  about  the  following 
plums:  Field,  Prince  of  Wales,  Black  Diamond,  and  Monarch? 
Are  they  productive  and  valuable  for  home  use  or  market  ? 
I  have  one  tree  of  each,  two  years  planted;  Field  and  Diamond 
seem  to  be  poor  growers,  Monarch  some  better,  and  Prince  of 
Wales  a  good  grower.  If  they  are  not  more  productive  than 
Peter’s  Yellow  Gage,  I  want  to  know  it,  as  I  have  no  room  for 
deadheads.  3.  What  two  or  three  varieties  of  Japan  plums  would 
you  plant,  if  you  had  room  for  only  three  trees,  and  on  which  you 
wished  to  bud  other  Japan  varieties  as  they  are  introduced  and 
found  wortny  ?  4.  Can  whip  or  splice  grafting  be  successfu.ly 
performed  on  one-year  planted  Lombard  plum  trees,  in  the  spring 
of  1898  ?  I  budded  other  kinds  in  the  tops,  and  not  all  grew  or 
lived,  and  I  wish  to  get  the  tops  to  other  kinds  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  How  long  do  you  leave  the  whip  or  splice  graft  tied  before 
cutting  the  strings  ?  I  tried  cleft  grafting  in  bearing  trees,  and 
when  I  jarred  them  to  catch  the  curculio,  I  jarred  loose  all  of  the 
grafts,  which  had  made  a  growth  of  two  to  six  inches.  I  fruited 
the  following  kinds  this  year,  and  they  were  very  tine— Niagara, 
Gueii,  Duane’s  Purple,  Shippers’  Pride,  Quackenboss,  Richland, 
Reine  Claude,  Lombard,  Grand  Duke,  and  two  varieties  of 
Damsons. 

Ans. — 1.  Peter’s  Yellow  Gage  is  an  old  and  highly- 
prized  variety  for  a  family  collection.  Perhaps  it 
drops  its  leaves  so  early  with  O.  C.  owing  to  some 
disease  that  is  preying  on  them.  If  the  tree  is  other¬ 
wise  healthy,  and  other  varieties  under  the  same 
treatment  have  healthy  foliage,  it  may  need  spraying 
with  the  copper  solution.  Try  this,  and  if  it  do  not 
bear  well  afterwards,  then  graft  it  to  some  other 
kind.  2.  All  the  varieties  named  have  a  good  name 
among  plum  growers  who  have  tried  them,  Field  and 
Prince  of  Wales  especially  so.  3.  Abundance,  Bur¬ 
bank,  and  Red  June  are  all  well  tested  Japan  varie¬ 
ties.  4.  Splice  or  tongue  grafting  is  the  strongest 
style  of  grafting,  for,  if  well  done,  it  heals  up  the 
first  year  without  any  open  wound.  The  string  used 
in  tying  the  parts  together  should  not  and  need  not 
be  so  strong  as  to  need  cutting.  I  often  use  old  woolen 
yarn,  which  is  somewhat  elastic.  Strips  of  old  muslin 
soaked  in  hot  grafting  wax  and  then  tied,  make  very 
good  bandages  for  top  grafts  on  small  stocks,  and 
make  any  other  binding  unnecessary.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

An  Apple  Orchard  for  Iowa. 

V.  S.  H.,  Buck  Grove,  la.— I  intend  to  plant  an  orchard  of  200 
apple  trees  next  spring.  What  varieties  should  be  planted  for 
commercial  purposes?  What  proportion  would  you  plant  to 
each  kind  ?  Are  there  any  varieties  of  pears  or  peaches  that 
would  do  well  here  ?  My  location  is  the  western  part  of  central 
Iowa,  Crawford  County. 

Ans. — One  of  the  first  things  to  do,  in  any  country, 
before  planting  fruits  of  any  kind  and  for  any  pur¬ 


pose,  is  to  see  what  kinds  and  what  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture  pay  best  on  the  farms  of  your  most  successful 
neighbors.  Local  experience  is  an  almost  unmistak¬ 
able  guide  in  such  matters.  But  there  are  many 
other  varieties  that  may  never  have  been  tried  by 
one’s  neighbors,  that  might  prove  to  be  even  more 
valuable  than  those  already  growing  in  a  given  local¬ 
ity.  My  advice  to  V.  S.  H.  is  to  see  what  his  neigh¬ 
bors  have  done,  and  after  considering  well  the  whole 
subject  of  commercial  apple  culture,  and  the  demands 
of  the  markets  to  which  he  expects  to  ship,  to  plant 
accordingly.  As  he  lives  where  the  protracted  cold 
spells  and  blizzards  of  winter  are  quite  severe,  he 
must  not  expect  to  succeed  with  any  but  the  more 
hardy  kinds  of  apples.  Winter  varieties  altogether 
would  probably  be  the  most  profitable  to  sell ;  be¬ 
cause  early  kinds  are,  usually,  over-abundant ;  but 
there  comes  the  rub.  Hardy  late  keepers  are  scarce. 
Among  the  best  of  those  that  have  been  well  tried  as 
far  north  as  apples  grow,  are  Northwestern  Greening, 
Patten  Greening,  McIntosh,  Utter  and  Avista.  For 
late  fall  or  early  winter  in  central  Iowa,  there  are 
many  more,  among  which  are,  Wealthy,  Lubsk 
Queen,  McMahan,  Longfield  and  Switzer.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  variety  of  the  peach  will  pay  V.  S. 
H.,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  but  he  might  try 
Bokhara  No. 2, which  I  know  from  observation,  various 
reports  and  specimens  sent  me  from  Atlantic,  la.,  to 
be  grown  successfully  there  and  elsewhere  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  State.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
just  how  far  north  it  will  grow.  Some  kinds  of  pears 
will  do  fairly  well  in  central  Iowa.  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel  and  Anjou  are  about  the  hardiest  of  any  of 
the  finer  varieties.  Bessemianka  is  hardier  in  tree 
but  of  inferior  quality  of  fruit.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Some  Facts  About  Lime — What  is  the  Best  Form  to  Buy  ? 

0.  R.  8.,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. — This  year,  I  bought  caustic  lime, 
unslaked,  for  use  on  my  farm.  I  don’t  know  which  is  the  best 
way  to  buy.  Last  year  I  took  it  from  the  car  and  spread  it  from 
the  wagon  directly  on  the  land,  but  suspect  that  I  paid  for  a  lot 
of  water.  The  lime  showed  plainly  that  It  was  watered  as  they 
put  it  into  the  car.  I  think  that  they  have  to  water  it  in  order  to 
handle  it.  This  year  I  took  caustic  lime  from  the  car,  unloaded 
it,  and  slaked  as  I  used  it.  That  made  a  great  addition  to  the 
work.  I  made  a  great  mistake  in  putting  16  tons  into  two  piles, 
and  not  putting  water  on  it  as  fast  as  it  was  unloaded.  There 
should  be  one  pail  of  water  to  one  bushel  of  lime  as  fast  as  un¬ 
loaded  ;  if  covered  with  earth  or  any  material  that  will  not  hinder 
it  from  spreading,  all  the  better.  If  it  is  not  covered,  it  will  not 
blow  away;  it  forms  a  crust  on  the  outside,  and  the  wind  doesn’t 
affect  it.  It’s  a  job  to  handle  it,  the  best  way  one  can  fix  it.  I 
made  a  box  10  feet  long,  fastened  it  across  my  truck  wagon,  made 
a  lot  of  holes  in  the  bottom — or  rather  holes  in  a  double  bottom — • 
and  made  the  inside  bottom  so  that  it  could  be  moved  with  a 
lever  so  as  to  open  and  shut,  and  I  could  get  rid  of  the  lime  very 
much  faster  and  more  perfectly  spread  than  could  be  done  by 
hand.  But  to  do  it  with  the  box,  we  had  to  sift1  it,  which  made  a 
lot  of  very  disagreeable  work,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  to  take  the  air-slaked  lime  from  the  car  and  broadcast  it 
directly  on  the  field,  as  evenly  as  possible,  is  the  cheapest  way. 
Which  is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  us  to  buy  to  sweeten  our  soil— 
the  caustic  or  air-slaked  lime,  that  is,  which  will  do  the  most 
sweetening  for  the  least  money  ?  I  am  offered  the  following  by 
local  dealers:  12  tons  of  caustic  unslaked  lime,  $48;  12  tons  of 
air-slaked  lime,  $34;  car-load  lots. 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  say  j  ust  what  the  relative  value 
of  caustic  lime  and  air-slaked  lime  is.  If  the  lime 
were  kept  dry  and  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  $48  for  the  caustic  lime 
would  be  about  equivalent  to  $36  for  the  air-slaked 
lime  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  air-slaked  lime  at  $34 
would  be  slightly  cheaper.  If  freight  for  long  dis¬ 
tances  were  to  be  paid  and  the  material  had  to  be 
carted  a  considerable  distance,  then  the  caustic  lime 
would,  probably,  prove  cheaper  in  the  end  than  the 
air-slaked  lime.  If  the  air-slaked  lime  had  been 
rained  upon  so  as  to  make  it  moist,  the  other  would 
be  cheaper,  even  if  it  were  bought  on  the  spot  for  use 
near  by.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  definite  answer 
to  such  inquiries  unless  the  amount  of  actual  lime  in 
the  air-slaked  is  guaranteed.  The  whole  thing  comes 
down  to  the  actual  difference  between  caustic  and 
air-slaked  lime.  This  is  water  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
compose  a  large  proportion  of  the  weight  of  air- 
slaked  lime.  Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  in  his  valuable 
Bulletin  No.  46  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station,  says  that, 
when  100  pounds  of  caustic  or  quick  lime  fully  water- 
slakes,  it  takes  up  32  pounds  of  water.  Air-slaked 
lime  also  takes  up  some  carbonic  acid  gas  and,  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  long  enough,  the  100  pounds  of  actual 
lime  will  be  found  in  a  combination  that  will  weigh 
178.6  pounds,  so  that  there  will  be  over  78  pounds  of 

useless  weight  and  bulk  to  handle.  It  is  generally 
understood  that,  when  ordinary  limestone  is  burned, 
the  heat  of  the  fire  drives  away  the  moisture  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  After  burning  178.6  pounds  of  the 
limestone,  we  have  100  pounds  of  caustic  or  quick 
lime.  The  tendency  of  tnis  lime  is  quickly  or  slowly 
to  unite  with  more  water  and  gas  to  form  carbonate 
of  lime  again.  This  is  the  form  that  we  mostly  find 
in  wood  ashes.  Pour  water  on  the  caustic  lime  and 
it  slakes — that  is,  makes  a  chemical  combination  with 
the  water.  Leave  the  lime  exposed  where  the  air  can 
pass  over  and  through  it,  and  it  takes  up  both  water 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  becomes  air-slaked.  In 
buying  lime,  therefore,  the  chief  question  is,  How 
much  actual  lime  is  there  in  the  sample,  and  how 
much  useless  water  and  gas  to  mane  extra  bulk  and 
weight  ? 
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Judging  the  Eirly  Ohio  grape  as  it  is 
behaving  this  season,  we  have  done  it 
injustice.  We  have  other  black  grapes 
that  color  as  early,  but  they  were  still 
sour  when  the  Ohio  was  comparatively 
sweet.  The  berries  cling  well  to  the 
stem  and  rarely  crack.  The  vine  is 
hardy  and  healthy.  Fig.  263,  from  a 
photograph,  shows  the  average  bunch. 

All  will  concede  that  there  are  few 
trees  more  beautiful  than  the  horse- 
chestnuts  while  in  bloom.  Especially 
may  this  be  said  of  the  Red  and  Double¬ 
white  varieties  which,  a 3  Mr.  Scott  puts 
it,  resemble  “  verdant  towers,  spangled 
all  over  with  hyacinth  bouquets.”  The 
Red  fruits  sparingly,  and  the  Double- 
white  not  at  all,  because  there  are  no 
stamens  or  pistils,  they  having  changed 
into  petals.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said 
against  them  as  ornamental  trees  :  The 
leaves  begia  to  brown  by  mid- August, 
as  if  scorched  by  fire,  and  there  is  no 
beauty  in  them  thereafter.  In  fact, 
they  are  objectionable  as  being  unwel¬ 
come  reminders  of  fall  and  frosts. 

Not  to  the  same  extent  does  this 
objection  apply  to  the  Ohio  Buckeye 
(7Esculu3  glabra)  This  is  among  the 
first  of  trees  to  break  bud  in  the  spring, 
and  it  retains  its  glossy  blue-green 
leaves  until  frost.  The  objection  to  it 
is  that  it  fruits  abuadantly,  and  the  nuts 
and  leathery  pods  litter  the  lawn  during 
September  and  October. 

The  Ohio  Buckeye  stands  pruning  so 
well  that  it  may  be  restrained  to  a 
medium-sized  tree  with  such  luxuriant 
foliage  that  the  branches  are  fully  con¬ 
cealed.  . . 

We  have  a  variety  of  the  Red  Horse- 
chestnut  which  is  said  to  be  pendulous. 
Our  tree  is  about  four  years  old.  It  is 
about  five  feet  high,  but  has  thus  far 
shown  no  signs  of  pendulosity.  Another 
horse-chestnut  not  at  all  well  known  is 
YEjculus  Hippocastanum  Memmingerii. 
One  specimen  (from  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
five  years  ago)  is  now  12  feet  high.  Its 
peculiarity  is  that  the  leaves  are  speckled 
with  a  dull  yellow.  The  effect  is  rather 
that  of  disease  than  an  attractive  varie¬ 
gation.  Another  rare  tree  is  iEsculus 
H.  carnea.  It  differs  from  the  others  in 
that  the  flowers  are  flesh-colored  as  the 
varietal  name  indicates.  Our  tree 
bloomed  the  third  year  from  the  nursery. 

Mr,  Powell,  of  the  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  kindly  writes  us  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  neighbor’s  trial  of  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  potato  he  received  from 
this  office.  On  receiving  the  potato,  Mr. 
McAnally  cut  it  into  11  pieces,  each  of 
which  contained  an  eye.  The  eyes  were 
put  separately  into  bottomless  tomato 
cans  filled  with  soil,  and  sprouted  in  a 
hotbed.  As  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  con¬ 
dition  to  plant,  the  cans  were  removed 
and  the  plants  inserted  into  rich  garden 
soil,  the  can  being  slipped  over  the 
young  sprout  which  left  the  roots  undis¬ 
turbed.  From  the  time  the  plants  were 
set,  Mr.  McAnally  gave  them  exception¬ 
ally  good  care,  having  previously  dug  a 
quantity  of  hothouse  manure  into  the 
soil  and  later,  during  a  short  drought, 
drenching  the  ground  several  times  with 
water.  Two  of  the  plants  were  destroyed 
by  Cut-worms.  August  26,  Mr.  Powell 
saw  the  potatoes  dug  from  the  nine  re¬ 
maining  hills,  and  weighed,  and  the  fol¬ 


lowing  yield  was  obtained  :  Nine  plants 
produced  60  potatoes,  which  weighed 
17%  pounds.  Forty-nine  of  these  were 
first-class  merchantable  potatoes  and 
weighed  17  pounds.  The  11  remaining 
ones  were  very  small.  The  salable  pota¬ 
toes  were  large  and  smooth,  with  no 
traces  of  rot  or  scab  about  them,  which 
is  quite  unusual  in  a  garden  spot  so  rich 
in  manure.  Had  two  of  the  plants  not 
been  destroyed,  the  yield  from  the  two- 
ounce  potato  would  have  reached  20 
pounds,  or  one-third  of  a  legal  bushel. 
The  plants  produced  a  profusion  of 
blooms,  and  three  seed  balls  were 
formed.  The  yield  of  potatoes  obtained 
by  Mr.  McAnally  is  a  good  example  of 
the  possibilities  of  an  intensive  system 
of  agriculture  on  a  small  scale . 

Our  opinion  regarding  the  compara¬ 
tively  new  spiraea,  Anthony  Waterer,  is 
still  just  that  expressed  last  year,  viz  , 
it  is  the  most  satisfactory  spiraea  in  ex¬ 
istence.  It  blooms  constantly.  The 
plant  is  of  low  growth,  the  umbels  of 
a  bright  pink  color,  brighter  than  those 
of  its  close  relative  Bumalda,  which  bears 
lighter  colored  flowers  and  fewer  of 
them . 

Have  any  of  our  friends  tried  the  As¬ 
paragus  pea  ?  If  so,  what  do  they  think 
of  it  ? . 

In  a  late  catalogue  received  from  Pres. 
P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  are  a 
colored  portait  and  description  of  a  re¬ 
markable  peach,  the  Everbearing.  It  is 
described — and  Mr.  Berckmans’s  descrip¬ 
tions  are  always  conservative — as  bear¬ 
ing  ripe  fruit  from  about  July  1  until 
early  September.  Fruit  in  all  stages  of 
development — ripe  and  half  grown — may 
be  seen  upon  the  tree  at  the  same  time. 
The  tree  blooms,  of  course,  during  a 
long  period,  so  that  a  complete  failure 
of  fruit  has  never  happened  since  the 
original  tree  first  began  to  bear,  eight 
years  ago.  The  peaches  are  creamy 
white,  mottled  and  striped  with  light 
purple  and  pink  veins.  It  is  oblong  in 
shape  and  tapering  to  the  apex.  The 
flesh  is  white,  juicy,  vinous  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flivor;  freestone.  The  first  to 
ripen  average  3%  inches  long  by  3  broad. 
The  size  of  the  second  and  following 
crops  diminishes  gradually  until  the 
last  peaches  to  ripen  are  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  A  supply  of  the 
fruit  may  be  had  from  the  same  tree  for 
nearly  three  months. 

Mr.  Berckmans  does  not  recommend 
the  Everbearing  peach  for  commercial 
orchards  ;  but  for  family  use,  or  small 
gardens  where  there  is  room  for  only  a 
few  trees,  he  regards  its  value  as  un¬ 
questionable . 

The  Hunn  strawberry,  which  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  making  many  friends.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Cornwall,  of  South  Wales,  N.  Y  , 
writes  that  the  vines  are  vigorous,  form¬ 
ing  lots  of  runners  ;  the  berry  is  sweet 
and  high  flavored,  and  in  shape  “  as 
round  as  a  berry  can  be.” . 

A.  L.  S.,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  strawberry  re¬ 
port,  says  :  “  It  showed  the  Wm.  Belt 

strawberries  as  small.  1  grew  them  here 
so  large  that  eight  selected  berries  filled 
a  Hallock  berry  box  full.” . 

For  the  one  reason  that  we  would 
caution  our  readers  against  planting  too 
freely  of  any  of  the  Hippocastanum  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  horse-chestnut,  we  would 
guard  them  against  the  thorns  —  Cra- 
taagus.  There  are  no  trees  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  some  of  the  thorns  in  May 
and  June,  notably  the  double  white, 


Cratmgus  oxyacantha  plena,  and  Paul’s 
Double  Scarlet.  But  the  trees  lose  their 
foliage  in  August,  and  are  suggestive  of 
winter  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Plant  them  where  one  may  enjoy  the 
flowers,  away  from  the  shrubs  and  trees 
one  looks  upon  nearly  every  hour  in  the 
day . 

Mr  H.  O.  Mead  of  Lunenburg,  Mass  , 
sent  us  August  30,  a  box  containing  a 
doxen  or  so  each  of  the  Japan  plums 
Satsuma  and  Burbank.  The  former 
were  not  ripe,  and  Mr.  Mead  requests  us 
to  keep  them  until  they  fully  ripen.  He 
finds  it  the  best  keeping  plum  he  has 
ever  raised,  both  on  the  tree  and  after 
being  picked.  The  plums  average  6% 
inches  in  circumference,  slightly  pointed, 
most  of  them  with  a  decided  suture  as 
previously  described.  The  color  is  now 
a  very  dark  purplish  red  on  a  greenish 
ground. 

The  Burbanks  measured  7%  inches  in 
circumference,  wonderfully  showy  fruit 
which  the  writer  regards  as  of  somewhat 
better  quality  than  Abundance . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  sends  us  a  Satsuma  plum  6% 
inches  in  circumference,  with  eight 
prominent  curculio  “stings,”  yet  the 
plum  is  not  harmed.  The  Satsumas,  from 
Mr.  Mead,  bear  from  one  to  four  “stings,” 
but  are,  nevertheless,  perfect  specimens. 
Mr.  Hale  writes  : 

I  send  you  this  plum,  not  only  to  show  the  size 
and  style,  but  more  to  show  how  it  will  stand  the 
attacks  of  the  curculio.  You  will  notice  that  it 
had  eight  bites  on  the  outside,  yet  not  through 
the  skin  so  as  to  do  any  harm.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  complaint  toat  the  Satsuma  was  not 
a  free  bearer,  but  my  investigation  this  year  leads 
me  to  believe  that  it  is  all  right  when  planted  in 
mixed  orchards  with  other  varieties.  Down  at 
Mr.  Fairchild’s,  at  Nichols,  Conn.,  it  has  fruited 
freely  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  where  there 
are  many  other  varieties  close  around  it.  Butler 
&  Jewell,  of  Cromwell,  Conn.,  have  a  block  of  it ; 
where  the  Satsumas  are  alone  by  themselves,  they 
bear  rather  shyly;  but  four  or  five  trees  right  in 
between  Burbank  on  one  side  and  Chabot  on  the 
other,  have  produced  a  crop  of  the  most  superb 
plums  1  have  ever  seen  of  this  type.  1  have  a 
block  of  Satsuma  now  only  two  years  planted, 
and  I  purpose  to  insert  a  bud  of  Chabot  into  each 
one  of  these  trees,  so  as  to  see  if  this  one  Chabot 
branch  to  furnish  bloom,  will  stimulate  the  Sat¬ 
suma  to  better  bearing. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


USE  YOUR  REASON 

And  Profit  by  the  Experience  of 
Other  People. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  have  been 
cured  of  nervous  trouble,  scrofula  sores,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  dyspepsia,  catarrh  and  other  diseases  by 
purifying  their  blood  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
This  great  medicine  will  do  the  same  good  work 
for  you  if  you  will  give  it  the  opportunity.  It 
will  tone  up  your  system,  create  an  appetite, 
and  give  sweet,  refreshing  sieep. 

Hrtrtrl’c  Pi  lie  are  tlie  0Dly  pills  to  take 
(1UUU  *  1  *  I  lb  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


BULBS 

For  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 

Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  our  Autumn  Catalogue— free. 

HENKY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  Z’SZPZSZl 

PAUL  S.  8TEARNS.  Prairie  City,  111. 


GRINDING  MILLS 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  forgrind- 
ing  FEED  or  MEAL,  or  anything 
that,  can  ne  ground  on  a  mill,  write 
us  for  catalogue  and  discounts. 

Address  ' 
SPROUT,  WALDRON 
&  CO.. 

Muncy,  Pa.  Manuf’rs 
of  French  Burr  Mills, 
Crushers,  and  full  line 
Flour  Mill  Machinery. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIG  UTSTO  WN,  N.  J. 

HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  DID., 

have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 


»  TREES,  PLANTS 

and  vines;  all  kinds;  100,000 
FEUITTEESS.  Millions  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  plants;  ever- 

freens,  shrubs  and  shade 
roes  Stock  fi  rst-class. 
Prices  low  Our  1897  cata¬ 
logue  free.  T  J.  DWYER, 


rnrro  AT  VERY  L0W  prices. 

ULL  V  Write  now  for  new  catalogue, 
fill  aA  It’s  free  and  will  tell  you  about 
I  I  Ikb  V  the  stock  we  grow  and  our  prices. 

ESTABLISHED  1869.  ISO  ACRES. 

THE  GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  L605.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y 


The  Greatest  Peach  on  Earth. 

THE  NEW  HOLDKRBAUM. 

Illustrated  circular  of  Peach  and  price  list  of  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  nursery  stock  mailed  free.  Address 

GKO.  W.  &  U.  B  KEMP,  Harnedsvllle,  Pa. 


TREES. 

APPLE.  PLUM  and  CHERRY,  for  Fall 
planting.  *5  per  1(10. 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES,  $3  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  free. 
HEL1ANCE  NURSERY  CO.  Box  10.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

the  best  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants  you  ever  bought  ? 
if  so.  write  for  Price  List  to  GKO.  W.  &  H.  B.  KEMP, 
Nurserymen,  Harnedsville  Pa. 


PLANT  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER 


Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  introducer.  Address 
S.  I).  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FALT,  SETTING  Is  best  for  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Plants  ready  October  1.  Standard 
sorts,  SS.60  to  Jo  per  M  Write  for  list.  Address 
C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

50  Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants 

By  Mail  for  $1. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Genuine  Danish-. 

WHITE  CABBAGE  with  ballround  heads  as 
hard  as  stone,  and  CAULIFLOWER,  “Copen¬ 
hagen  Snowball,”  extra  selected,  from 
R.  WIBOLTT,Seed  Grower  and  Seed  Merchant, 
Nakskov,  Denmark,  Europe. 
Price-List  on  application. 


“EARLY  GENESEE  GIANT." 


8ow  wheat  this  fall  for  profit  8ow  the  above- 
named  variety  It  will  prove  a  better  investment 
than  a  gold  claim  on  the  Klondyke.  We  all  know,  to 
obtain  best  results,  a  change  of  seed  is  necessary, 
hor  description  and  prices  ask  for  our  wheat  circular. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Box  B,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


“COME  EASY,  GO  EASY.” 

Trppn  n nt.  <an  txpnfl  app  snlri  at,  'dnnhlp  nnr  nrinps.  ari<1  thpri 


When  times  were  good  and  money 
plenty,  it  was  easier  to  pay  high 
prices  for  trees.  It  was  “  come 
easy,  go  easy  ”  then,  but  not  so  now. 
Trees  not  so  good  are  sold  at/double  our  prices,  and  there  are  none  cheaper  or  better  at  any 
price.  EVERY  TREE  A  BUSINESS  TREE.  Our  catalogue  and  easy  terms  may  help  you.  Drop 
us  a  line.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COIiXiHNTS,  Moorestown,  3NT.  J. 


▲  THE  S.  &  H.  CO-  ▲ 

T  desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
f  line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy,  Q 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


t 

t 

♦ 


Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous 

Plants,  Greenhouse  Stock,  Etc.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free. 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO,,  Box  I,  Painesville,  o: 
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RURAUSMS— Continued. 

Mb.  Charles  Bell,  of  West  Point,  Va., 
kindly  sends  us  a  basket  of  splendid 
Carman  grapes.  The  bunches  were  very 
large,  double-shouldered,  the  berries  of 
medium  size,  sweet  and  agreeable.  We 
could  wish  that  the  seeds  are  smaller. 
Mr.  Bell  says  that  the  vine  is  very 
thrifty  and  bears  heavily. . 

Mr.  R.  N.  Randall,  of  Sweetwater, 
Tenn.,  does  not  agree  with  Messrs  Bell 
and  McAnally,  in  his  estimate  of  the 
above  grape : 

The  Carman  grape  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
taste,  and  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  Norton’s  Vir¬ 
ginia, ■•which  it  somewhat  resembles . 

Mr  J.  H.  Saeger,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa  , 
says  that,  from  the  little  tuber  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  potato  sent  to  him,  he 
harvested  60  tubers,  which  weighed  14 
pounds  12  ounces.  The  pieces  (he  does 
not  state  how  many)  were  planted  May 
7,  and  dug  August  27. 

They  are  beauties.  I  can  not  speak  too  well  of 
them . 

Mb  E.  P.  Babcock,  of  Waitsburg, 
Wash.,  writes  that  he  cut  his  two-ounce 
tuber  of  Sir  Walter  into  eight  single 
eyes,  and  planted  them  on  April  6.  The 
plants  made  no  seed  balls.  The  crop 
was  dag  August  20,  and  weighed  exactly 
20  pounds.  There  were  53  tubers  that 
weighed  from  two  to  eight  ounces,  and 
nine  which  weighed  just  12  ounces  each. 

I  think  the  potato  is  perfection,  and  that  you 
can  not  improve  upon  it  in  any  particular  unless 
it  be  in  quality;  of  that  I  know  nothing.  I  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  its  edible  qualities. 

We  boiled  a  “  mess  ”  a  few  days  prior  to 
the  writing  of  this  note.  The  flesh  was 
remarkably  white,  floury,  nutty,  and 
about  perfect.  But  the  quality  of  pota¬ 
toes  varies  with  the  soil  and  season . 

Bromus  Inebmis  as  a  Lawn  Grass. — 
September  4.  A  portion  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  lawn  is  so  poor  that  the  finer 
grasses  have  been  crowded  out,  and 
various  plants,  regarded  as  weeds,  have 
taken  their  place.  Among  these  is 
Potentilla  Canadensis  or  Common  Cinque¬ 
foil  or  Five-finger.  It  is  a  hardy  per¬ 
ennial  herb,  with  decumbent  stems,  pro¬ 
ducing  runners  like  the  strawberry  to 
which  it  is  related.  The  flowers  are  much 
like  strawberry  flowers,  but  the  petals 
are  smaller  and  the  color  yellow.  As  a 
substitute  for  grass,  where  grass  will 
not  grow,  it  is  not  so  bad.  The  lawn- 
mower  keeps  it  in  good  shape,  and  it  is 
soft  and  pleasant  to  walk  upon.  A  small 
plot  of  this  sod  was  spaded  under  Septem¬ 
ber  4.  The  earth — one  should  not  call 
jit  soil — was  raked  and  firmed  several 
times,  and  then  the  Awnless  Brome 
grass  was  sown.  It  was  again  and  again 
raked  and  firmed  and  more  seeds  sown, 
so  that,  probably,  not  less  than  at  the 
rate  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre  were  sown. 
The  seed  is  light  and  as  large  as  oats, 
and  fairly  resembles  them.  For  our 
purpose,  we  wanted  a  close  stand.  A 
portion  of  the  plot  gets  no  sun  because 
of  the  proximity  of  an  Xrbor-vitue  hedge. 
The  rest  gets  the  sun  for  the  most  part 
of  the  day. 

We  have  faith  in  this  Brome  grass  for 
lawns  where  Blue  grass,  Red  top,  etc., 
may  not  thrive  well,  or  where  the  soil  is 
depauperated  from  the  use  of  the  lawn- 
mower  for  many  years,  the  lawn  mean¬ 
while  receiving  no  other  food  than  the 
grass  clippings. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
another  plot  of  this  grass  sown  years 
ago  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  in  soil  which  has  not,  dur¬ 
ing  25  years  of  our  positive  knowledge, 
received  any  manure  or  fertilizer.  How 
rich  or  how  poor  the  soil  was  or  is  natur¬ 
ally  we  may  not  say,  except  that  grape 
vines,  Prickly  Comfrey,  etc. ,  thrive  very 
well  near  it.  This  grass  grows  as  lux¬ 
uriantly  this  as  during  any  previous  sea¬ 
son.  Two  heavy  cuttings  have  been 
made  each  season.  The  stems  are  far 
more  leafy  than  those  of  Timothy  and, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Brome  grass  keeps 
complete  possession  of  the  soil.  It  is, 
according  to  all  the  information  at  hand, 
strongly  stoloniferous,  and  possessed  of 
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remarkable  drought  -  resisting  powers 
It  may  be,  therefore,  that  like  Couch, 
Quack  or' Witch  grass  (Triticum  or  Agro- 
pyrum  repens),  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  it  when  well  established  in  fields. 
We  ask  our  readers  to  try  it  merely  in  a 
small  way.  There  will  be  no  danger  in 
that.  We  have  faith  in  it  (a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  faith,  founded  upon  little  experi¬ 
ence)  both  as  a  hay,  pasture  and  lawn 
grass . 

The  Dandrolene  put  upon  our  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank  plums,  is  now  just  as 
greasy  as  when  first  applied — 1 %  year 
ago  nearly.  It  is  among  the  things  queer 
and  strange  that  good  authorities, 
French  and  American,  recommended  this 
tree-killer . 

We  have  mentioned  that  hundreds  of 
well-tried  strawberry,  raspberry,  black¬ 
berry  and  other  plants  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Rural  Grounds  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  the  soil  uncovered, 
Crimson  clover  has  been  sown.  It  has, 
also,  been  sown  between  grape-vines 
and  other  plants.  One  effect  is  already 
apparent.  The  various  plots  have  been 
treated  quite  differently.  Where  potatoes 
and  strawberries  have  been  grown,  the 
soil  has  received  liberal  dressings  of 
“complete”  fertilizers  of  high  grade. 
Other  plots  have  received  neither  fer¬ 
tilizers  nor  manure.  One  need  only  to 
look  at  these  plots  to  know  which  have 
and  which  have  not  received  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  ;  which  have  received  more,  which 
less.  Assuming  that  the  nitrogen  of 
the  fertilizers  had  either  been  consumed 
by  the  plants  or  leached  through  the  soil 
it  would  appear  that,  without  nitrogen¬ 
ous  fertilizers,  Crimson  clover,  upon  such 
land,  will  make  all  the  growth  that  it 
is  desirable  it  should  make.  Upon  the 
plots  which  have  received  no  potash  or 
phosphate,  the  clover  is  feeble  and  of  a 
yellowish  green  color.  Upon  the  plots 
which  have  received  an  abundance  of 
complete  fertilizer  from  year  to  year — 
as,  for  instance,  the  potato  and  straw¬ 
berry  plots — the  clover  is  a  foot  high, 
as  thick  as  possible,  and  the  color  is  a 
beautiful,  velvety  green . 

Bulletin  80,  Ohio  Experiment  Station.— A  ton 
of  hay  carries  fertilizing  constituents  to  the  value 
of  more  than  88,  as  compared  with  the  prices  at 
which  mixed  fertilizers  are  sold  in  Ohio,  and  as¬ 
suming  that  these  constituents  are  equally  aval  - 
able  with  those  in  mixed  fertilizers.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  are  not  quite  so  quickly  available, 
but  the  apparent  fact  that  commercial  fertilizers 
can  be  used  with  protit  in  the  production  of 
cereals  only  when  these  cereals  are  grown  in 
rotation  with  clover,  and  the  high  value  as  fer¬ 
tilizers  which  bran  and  oil  meal  are  shown  to 
have,  all  combined,  most  forcibly  indicate  that, 
through  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  the  careful 
saving  of  the  resultant  manure,  and  its  intelli' 
gent  employment  in  a  scientific  rotation  of  crops, 
lies  to-day,  as  of  old,  the  road  to  the  economical 
maintenance  of  fertility . 

Burbank  Plums  in  Pennsylvania. 

S.  G.,  Racine,  Pa. — I  will  give  you 
my  neighbor’s  experience  with  the  Bur¬ 
bank  plum.  He  has  a  tree  that  was 
budded  in  June,  1803,  making  it  four 
years  old  from  the  bud.  Last  year,  it 
made  a  growth  of  3M  feet  and  matured 
85  plums.  This  year,  it  was  in  full 
bloom  during  the  hard  freeze  which  we 
had  at  Easter  time  ;  but  in  spite  of  this, 
it  matured  a  fine  lot  of  fruit.  On 
account  of  the  plums  ripening  rather 
unevenly,  and  his  neglect  to  keep  ac¬ 
count  of  what  he  picked,  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount,  but  think  it 
near  one-half  bushel.  With  its  matur¬ 
ing  this  fruit,  it  will  make  a  two-foot 
growth  this  year,  and  it  has  not  had 
what  fruit  growers  call  first-class  care. 
So  if  any  one  from  this  section  asks  you 
about  Burbank  plums,  I  think  that  you 
will  be  safe  in  telling  them  that  the 
Burbank  is  all  right. 


SPECIAL  SALE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  price-list  of 
“  special  sale  ”  of  fruit  trees  from  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Ferry,  O.  For  the  sake  of 
encouraging  fall  setting  of  fruit  trees 
and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  large 
stock  of  extra  fine  trees  now  on  hand, 
Mr.  Call  is  making  this  “special  sale” 
at  prices  so  low  that  our  readers  will  find 
it  a  rare  chance  to  secure  the  best  of 
stock  at  prices  that  are  low  enough  to 
please  everybody.  Write  them  for  price¬ 
list  of  Special  Sale. — Adv. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BZYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  i 

}■  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


Now  York. 


-  Chicago. 


-St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Maas. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  re¬ 
sponsible  dealers  sell  and  re¬ 
sponsible  painters  use  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  They 
know  their  business.  Those  who 
don’t  know,  try  to  sell  and  use 
the  “  just-as-good  mixtures,”  “  so 
called  White  Lead,”  &c.,  &c. 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
I*  r*  I-*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  ia 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


MANURE  VALUE 


depends  very  largely  upon  its  being 
properly  pulverized  and  evenly  spread. 


This  can  be  done  quicker,  cheaper  and  with 
more  certainly  of  good  results  with  the 

L €  r  IWI  n  MANURE... 
r\ELBVm  SPREADER 


than  by  any  means  known.  Spreads  any  kind  of 
manure  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.  It 
saves  all  waste  from  “  bunchy  spreading,”  makes  the 
manure  go  farther.  16  YEARS  on  the  MARKET. 
Largest  and  oldest  makers  of  Manure  Spreaders 
in  tho  world.  Send  for  1897  CATALOGUE— FREE. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.CO  »  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS 

Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 
day  is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the 


SOUTHWICK 


1  Write  for  catalog.  &  price  list. 

[SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich, 111.^ 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power- 
Hay  or  P  46  Inch  8bII 

Straw  Feed  Opening  .  IliiTBl  ILm  ~S* 


^  1  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1 1 1 1  Hampshire  St., Quincy, III. 


:plow  to  the  line. 

0  liow  close  can  you  plow  to  a  hedge!  Or  for  that 
•>  matter  a  rail  fence  or  a  barb  wire  fence!  Did  you 

•  ever  stop  to  count  up  your  annual  loss  from  not 

•  being  able  to  cultivate  that  strip  of  land!  You 
0  can  plow  right  up  to  the  posts  of  the  Keystone 

•  Fence.  There  is  no  waste  land  when  it  is  used. 
0  We  send  inquirers  a  free  book  on  fence  building. 


*  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

•  No.  19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  Til. 


: 

» 


« 

« 

p 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  ‘’Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag;, 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It; 
tells  all  about  the  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences 
|t|||  W-J-  ADAftL  Joliet,  Illinois. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

Called  by  county  commissioners.  Topic: 
“Fencing.”  With  nine  competitors  Page 
agent  walks  oil  with  contract  because  of  su¬ 
perior  points  of  excellence  named.  Write  for 
proof, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0-.  Adrian,  Mich. 


Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAM  RUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 

STEEL  FRAME  WITH  SAFETY  GUARDS,  FOR 
0  I  A  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  R.  R.  STATION. 

“j  ADDRES8 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  DTICA,  N.Y. 


Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  0L0  WAC0.1 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  k-rkk. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


lor  ic-  a  pound.  Everlasting  Fence  Posts 
*  HUH  Great  English  Harness  Blacking.  Rat 
Poison.  Paris  Green.  Preserving  Eggs. 

Above  valuable  recipes  mailed  for  25c.  each,  or  all 
f<r$l.  H.  LISTER,  London  Bridge,  Va. 

Another  Chance  for  a  Watch. 

Here  is  the  best  bargain  we  have  yet 
offered  in  a  low-priced  man’s  watch.  It 
has  seven  jeweled  movements,  straight 
line  lever  escapement,  cut  compensated 
balance,  safety  pinion.  Plates  damas¬ 
keened  in  nickel.  White  hard  enamel 
dial  with  depressed  secon  ds  and  black 
marginal  figures.  The  case  is  dust- 
proof  polished  silverode  (that  looks  like 
silver  and  wears  better).  Has  10  k  gold- 
filled  crown.  We  have  secured  a  special 


price  on  a  lot  of  these  watches.  The 
jobber's  price  is  83  50.  He  sells  to  re¬ 
tailer,  and  you  pay  85  00  for  them  at  the 
jewelry  store  You  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  83  50,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  watch  by  return  mail,  and 
the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber  so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you 
only  82  50.  We  guarantee  this  watch  to 
keep  good  time,  and  return  the  money, 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  but  you  will  be. 
We  want  the  new  subscriptions,  and  if 
you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
it.  The  Hural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1, 000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  fine. 
Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adi).,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  wbat  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  oi  ders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1897. 


At  the  Rockville  (Conn.),  fair,  $100  was  offered  in 
prizes  for  six  cows,  entered  by  one  man,  that  should 
produce  the  most  butter  fat  in  24  hours.  The  six 
winning  cows  gave  176%  pounds  of  milk  which  con¬ 
tained  8.4  pounds  of  butter  fat — equal  to  9.8  pounds 
of  butter.  This  is  not  a  large  performance  as  com¬ 
pared  with  many  private  records  made  at  home. 
These  six  cows,  however,  are  good  business  animals. 
With  24  cows  competing  for  the  prizes,  the  average 
weight  of  milk  was  27.3  pounds  and  of  butter  1.49 
pound.  Such  dairy  contests  are  worth  10  times  as 
much  to  the  average  farmer  as  is  the  “  horse  trot”, 
yet  the  latter  performance  usually  commands  so  much 
of  the  money  that  there  is  little  for  other  prizes. 
Such  dairy  contests  are  usually  surprising.  Actual 
weights  and  analyses  mark  out  the  robber  cows  and 
show  farmers  the  necessity  of  knowing  what  their 
cattle  are  doing. 

© 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  another 
shipment  of  American  butter  to  England.  One  lot 
from  Minnesota  was  packed  in  56  pound  packages. 
Another  lot  from  Massachusetts  was  in  small  prints. 
The  butter  was  prepared  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the 
French  and  Danish  butter,  which  leads  the  London 
market.  It  sold  at  24  to  26  cents  a  pound  at  retail — 
the  same  price  for  which  the  best  European  sold.  The 
small  packages  in  which  the  Massachusetts  butter 
was  packed  were  not  liked  by  the  English  dealers. 
The  report  from  the  Department  states  : 

The  London  retailers’  margin  for  profit,  0*4  to  10  cents,  and 
about  seven  cents  on  an  average,  was  too  great.  The  consumer 
paid  twice  as  much  for  the  Minnesota  butter  as  the  creamery  in 
that  State  received  for  it,  and  of  what  the  butter  cost  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  farmer  who  supplied  the  cream  got  less  than  two- 
fifths. 

The  Minnesota  butter  paid  a  fair  profit,  but  that  from 
Massachusetts  could  have  been  sold  to  better  advant¬ 
age  in  the  markets  nearer  home.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  any  article  of  food  should  ever  be  sent  out  of 
New  England  for  a  market.  Foreign  trade  in  food 
should  be  reserved  for  those  farming  districts  that 
have  no  local  market. 

© 

A  hotel  keeper  on  a  country  road  has  a  good  many 
patrons  who  stop  for  dinner  and  to  feed  their  horses. 
The  horses  munch  their  oats  under  an  open  shed  and, 
like  all  horses,  scatter  a  portion  on  the  ground.  The 
owners  pay  for  the  oats  that  are  put  into  the  manger 
— not  for  what  the  horses  actually  eat.  The  hotel 
keeper  is  a  shrewd  man,  and  he  noticed  that  these 
scattered  oats  were  eaten  by  the  neighbors’  pigeons, 
or  by  wild  birds.  Whatever  value  they  contained  was 
taken  away  from  his  place.  He  bought  15  good  hens 
and  kept  them  in  a  little  house  near  the  shed.  They 
quickly  learned  to  watch  for  the  oats  when  strange 
horses  were  fed,  and  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
need  little  else  to  keep  themselves  in  good  laying  con¬ 
dition.  Thus  the  food  which  was  formerly  lost  to 
the  hotel  is  now  made  to  earn,  at  least  $25  a  year.  It 
was  done  by  substituting  useful  birds  for  useless  ones. 
We  have  in  mind  two  corn  fields  which  illustrate 
much  the  same  thing.  Both  were  well  fertilized 
Like  the  horsemen,  the  farmers  paid  for  all  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  was  put  on  the  ground — not  for  what  the 
plants  utilized.  Part  of  this  fertilizer  was  not  used 
by  the  corn  crop.  What  becomes  of  it  ?  In  one  field, 
there  is  a  crop  of  weeds.  Frost  will  kill  them  and 
the  ground  will  lie  bare  all  winter.  Like  the  pigeons 
and  birds  that  ate  the  oats,  the  weeds  rob-rather  than 
enrich  the  farm.  In  the  other  corn  field,  is  a  thick 
growth  of  Crimson  clover.  It  has  smothered  out  the 
weeds  ;  it  will  live  through  the  winter,  save  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  left  in  the  ground,  and  add  to  it.  The  weeds 
are  like  the  wild  birds.  The  clover  is  like  the  useful 


hens.  The  shrewd  farmer  will  keep  his  fields  con 
stantly  covered  with  some  useful  plant.  There  is 
great  loss  of  fertility  in  the  months  of  September* 
October  and  November,  if  the  ground  be  left  bare1 
Cover  it.  if  only  with  rye  to  be  plowed  under  in  the 
spring. 

© 

The  story  of  Mr.  Linder’s  great  family  of  boys  has 
started  up  some  of  our  New  England  readers — who  do 
not  like  to  be  left  out  when  well-bred  human  live  stock 
is  under  consideration.  A  Connecticut  minister  has  six 
sons — one  a  minister,  one  a  doctor,  one  engineer,  one 
printer,  one  lay  preacher  and  one  still  at  school.  This 
summer,  they  all  worked  in  the  hay  field  together. 
There  are,  also,  two  daughters  in  this  family,  one  girl 
is  a  minister  and  the  other  a  doctor,  and  both  are 
minister’s  wives.  There  you  have  a  Yankee  family 
that  will  make  a  mark  on  the  history  of  this  country. 
It  was  just  such  stock  that,  in  old  times,  carried  the 
New  England  spirit  all  over  the  land.  The  hard 
Yankee  soil  has  produced  fine  crops  of  men  and 
women,  with  firm  and  solid  fiber  of  mind  and  body. 
Ten  Ohio  boys  all  on  the  farm  !  Eight  Yankee  boys 
and  girls  with  the  benefits  o  f  college  training  !  Which 
family  is  likely  to  do  most  for  the  country  ?  Which 
would  you  rather  have  in  old  age  ?  T  here  is  a  tough 
question  for  you  to  answer. 

Q 

There  has  been  much  complaint  of  late  years  over 
the  express  and  freight  rates  charged  for  transport¬ 
ing  fruit.  These  rates  are  generally  too  high  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  merchandise,  and  certain  fruits  are 
classed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  rates  almost  ex¬ 
tortionate.  At  the  recent  Farmers’  Congress,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  be¬ 
come  an  immense  volume  of  traffic,  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
is  of  vital  importance  to  a  large  section  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas,  The  market  price  of  articles  yields  but  a  scant  return 
for  the  labor  and  expense  of  production,  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  as  moderate  as  may  be  consistent  with  justice 
to  the  carrier;  and 

Whereas,  Classification  of  freight  for  transportation  purposes 
is  in  terms  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  is,  therefore, 
lawful,  and  as  it  is  a  valuable  convenience,  both  to  shippers  and 
carriers :  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  National  Farmers’  Con¬ 
gress  appoint  a  standing  committee  to  be  composed  of  three 
persons,  to  be  known  as  the  Classification  and  Rate  Committee, 
to  the  end  that  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  body  in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  such  freight, 
and  to  confer  with  the  joint  traffic  associations. 

And  further,  that  such  standing  committee  prepare  a  written 
report  to  be  presented  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Farmers’  Congress,  subject  to  their  approval,  containing  the 
views  of  the  committee  with  recommendations  as  to  classifica¬ 
tion,  rates  and  modes  of  transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
for  railroad  regulations  in  the  States,  as  well  as  in  inter-State 
commerce. 

The  real  object  of  such  a  resolution  is  to  enable  an 
authorized  committee  to  make  public  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  It  would  be  well  if  this  committee 
could  represent  the  shippers  to  such  great  markets  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  A  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  rates  charged  for  fruit  as  compared  with 
other  classes  of  produce  will  be  enough  to  startle 
most  fruit  growers. 

© 

Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn,  of  the  Kansas  Board  of 
Agriculture,  issues  a  circular  in  which  the  following 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  wheat  is 
given  : 

Interest  on  land  ($15  per  acre)  at  eight  per  cent.  ..$1.20 


Taxes . 13 

Plowing . 30 

Harrowing  twice . 20 

Drilling . 25 

Heading .  1.00 

Seed,  average . (JO 


Total .  $4.18 


It  is  said  that  many  good  farmers  approve  or  have 
verified  this  estimate.  With  an  estimated  cost  of  six 
cents  a  bushel  for  thrashing,  wheat  on  such  an  acre 
would  cost  34  cents  per  bushel  with  a  yield  of  15 
bushels,  or  22%  cents  with  a  yield  of  25  bushels  per 
acre.  This  is  about  the  most  favorable  side  of  wheat 
growing  that  can  be  presented.  There  is  another 
side.  Careful  estimates  made  by  eastern  men  among 
the  wheat  fields  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  indicate 
that  $6  is  a  fair  average  of  the  cost  of  growing  and 
thrashing  an  acre  of  wheat.  On  most  of  these  farms 
in  the  Northwest,  the  average  yield  this  season  is 
under  10  bushels  per  acre,  with  10  per  cent  loss  in 
shrinkage.  The  soil,  too,  on  farms  long  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  begins  to  show  signs  of  poverty  in  shorter  straw 
and  a  smaller  head.  Already  farmers  in  that  section 
are  talking  of  clover  and  dairying  as  helps  for  their 
soil.  Our  daily  newspapers  have  worked  hard  to  show 
that  the  western  wheat  grower  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
grow  rich  this  year.  Such  papers,  evidently,  believe 
that  “  dollar  wheat  ”  in  New  York  City  means  that 
Kansas  or  Nebraska  farmers  are  receiving  one  dollar 
per  bushel  for  their  grain.  While  there  is,  unques¬ 
tionably,  a  more  hopeful  feeling  among  western 
farmers,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “  boom  ”  yet  in 
sight.  The  average  farmer  cannot  make  any  fortune 


at  growing  wheat.  The  best  that  most  of  us  can  do 
is  to  keep  on  with  the  rotation  of  crops  that  has 
served  us  in  the  past,  and  try  in  every  way  to  make 
one  part  of  this  rotation  help  the  following  one. 

© 

Last  week,  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  a  conflict  occurred 
between  striking  coal  miners  and  sheriff’s  deputies  in 
which  a  score  of  men,  mostly  foreigners,  were  killed. 
There  is  much  controversy  as  to  whether  the  sheriff 
was  justified  in  ordering  his  men  to  fire  upon  the 
strikers.  Radical  labor  men  refer  to  the  act  as  “mur¬ 
der,”  while  the  extremists  on  the  other  side  would 
even  attempt  to  belittle  the  value  of  such  human  life. 
It  seems  to  us  that  such  deeds  of  violence  are  just 
what  might  be  expected  from  public  mistakes  and 
crimes  of  the  past.  The  coal-mine  owners  and  opera¬ 
tors,  while  protected  by  a  tariff  on  their  product  and 
by  agreements  among  themselves  to  curtail  competi¬ 
tion,  have  not  been  satisfied.  Hordes  of  fierce  and 
ignorant  Europeans  have  been  imported  like  flocks  of 
animals,  because  they  would  work  in  the  mines  for 
less  than  Americans.  All  through  the  mining  dis¬ 
trict,  Huns,  Poles  and  other  foreigners  are  found 
even  more  of  a  menace  to  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  “  American  institutions  ”  than  were  the  Hessians 
who  fought  for  King  George.  Their  very  presence  in 
this  country  illustrates  the  selfishness  and  grasping 
spirit  of  the  mine  owners,  and  these  murderous  con¬ 
flicts  are  just  what  any  fair  student  of  history  might 
expect.  We  are  reaping  the  bad  harvest  of  shameful 
history,  and  establishing  precedents  that  are  likely 
to  affect  farmer  as  well  as  town  or  mine  worker. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

THE  BROWN  QUEEN. 

When  it  comes  to  laying, 

On  the  nest  a  staying, 

Cents  and  dollars  paying, 

Brownie’s  in  the  lead. 

Little  chicks  are  stronger, 

Up  and  rustle  longer, 

Better  morning  songer 

Than  any  beefy  breed. 

Hawks  and  prowlers  hunting. 

For  our  “  Baby  Bunting”, 

Get  the  beefy  runting 

For  their  morning  feed. 

Roosts  a  little  higher, 

Instinct  makes  her  shyer, 

Good  enough  as  fryer 

For  any  farmer’s  need.  ,r.  k.  h. 

Dock  the  windy  man’s  tale. 

Give  the  farm  a  good  name. 

We  would  not  put  lime  on  strawberries. 

The  milkman  runs  an  a  quart  ic  business. 

We  favor  spring  plowing  of  sod,  as  a  rule. 

It’s  a  pious  duty  to  keep  pie  from  the  baby. 

Don’t  delay  too  long  in  starting  the  fall  fires. 

Can  you  clip  any  coupons  off  the  chicken  coop  ? 

Frost  works  up  the  plowed  sod — it’s  a  chill  plow. 

The  lazy  man  is  always  seeking  for  light — work. 

Get  this  “  be  ”  in  your  bonnet— I’ll  be  somebody. 

Yes,  sir,  the  scrub  cow  is  usually  a  robber  bare  ’un. 

The  coward  is  troubled  with  “  the  small  of  the  back.” 

Cut  down  the  running  expenses— running  after  trifles. 

No  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Linder  of  being  a  non-producer. 

A  great  difference  between  making  a  virtue  of  necessity  and 
making  necessity  of  a  virtue! 

Keep  level-headed  over  expenses.  Use  the  sweat  that  pro¬ 
duced  this  year’s  crop  for  liquid  in  the  level. 

Colorado  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a  fruit  State.  It  has  “  per¬ 
petual  sunshine  ”  and  more  frost  than  California. 

A  “  variety  show  ”— of  the  fruits  of  immoral  thinking!  That  is 
what  some  of  our  agricultural  fairs  are  getting  to  be. 

A  clover  crop  always  leaves  the  soil  better  for  having  grown 
in  it.  Are  you  like  clover  in  your  relation  to  the  world  ? 

Who  find  country  life  lonesome  ?  Those  who  have  nothing  in 
themselves  for  company  and  those  whose  thoughts  haunt  them. 

A  Washington  (State)  correspondent  writes  about  Bartlett 
pears  weighing  24  ounces  each  !  Too  much  of  a  Jumbo  for  us. 

Let  Judge  Common  Sense  issue  an  injunction  restraining  any 
congregation  of  scrubs  on  your  place.  A  good  officer  to  serve 
such  an  injunction  is  Mr.  Thoroughbred  Male. 

A  sample  from  a  western  New  York  reader:  “There  is  a  man 
here  that  objects  (on  the  ground  of  cannibalism)  to  eating  cooked 
beets.  One  dead  beat  eating  another  dead  beat  !  ” 

An  acid  is  baffled  by  a  fat.  Wrap  food  with  fat  and  the  acids 
of  digestion  have  less  effect  on  it.  Is  this  why  you  use  so  much 
frying  pan  ?  Is  your  food  too  valuable  to  be  digested  ? 

Don’t  look  at  two  rows  of  potatoes— one  fertilized  and  the  other 
not — and  decide  from  the  vines  whether  fertilizer  pays  or  not.  A 
good  pair  of  scales  may  rub  the  scales  from  your  eyes. 

Sir  Robert  Grifpen  says  that  wheat  fell  in  price  because 
people,  the  world  over,  have  been  eating  more  meat.  Now  let 
them  eat  more  fruit  and  thus  reduce  the  price  of  meat  and  their 
own  capacity  for  mischief. 

In  France  a  woman  has  received  a  diploma  as  a  veterinarian. 
In  1890,  there  were  two  women  vets  *n  this  country,  besides  one 
wheelwright,  40  masons,  58  blacksmiths,  48  coopers,  two  auction¬ 
eers  and  32  woodchoppers— all  women. 

You  work,  but  the  little  child  does  not.  It  is  making  brain  and 
bone.  You  have  all  the  brains  you  can  ever  expect  to  have. 
Your  bones  are  now  so  large  and  hard  that  they  ache.  Your 
teeth  are  going  or  gone— the  chila’s  are  coming.  You  do  not  feed 
the  calf  just  as  you  do  the  cow.  Why  then  expect  the  little  child 
to  eat  the  same  food  that  you  do  ? 
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" THE  NEW  BLACK  MAh.’’ 

WHAT  HE  IS  TRYING  TO  DO. 

A  “ Negro  Conference”  in  Alabama. 

Part  V. 

Some  of  the  speakers  thought  that  the  negroes  had 
no  use  for  watches  and  clocks,  but  one  man  argued, 
“  We  needs  time,  we  poor  cullud  people  does  1” 

Along  with  the  protests  against  excursions,  came  a 
blast  against  intemperance  and  the  use  of  tobacco. 
As  one  man  put  it : 

“  Snuff  an’  tobacco  ain’t  of  no  use  to  nobody.  I 
don’t  use  it,  an’  I  wants  to  say  along  wid  dat,  we  hab 
too  many  Sundays  in  one  month  !  ” 

This  brought  out  another  man  who  said  that  he  had 
not  bought  a  dime’s  worth  of  tobacco  in  a  year.  He 
explained,  however,  that  he  used  plenty  of  it,  and 
raised  it  all  himself. 

To  show  how  free  these  negroes  were  to  discuss 
personal  matters,  I  will  quote  one  middle-aged  man, 
who  has  accumulated  nearly  $10  000  worth  of  property. 

“  We’s  gut  no  chillen  at  all,  an’  we’s  ben  married  30 
years.  I  pities  myself  in  dat  respeck  !  ”  Most  of  the 
negro  families  seem  to  be  large,  though  it  is  claimed 
that  the  mortality  among  children  is  increasing. 

The  fertilizer  question  brought  out  quite  a  little 
discussion.  Several  farmers  said  that  they  had  about 
given  up  its  use  with  the  help  of  deep  plowing  and 
green  manures.  There  were  fertilizer  cranks  in  black 
as  rabid  as  some  of  the  whitest  fertilizer  farmers  in 
the  North.  One  man  stated  that  his  father  raised 
good  crops  of  cotton  without  fertilizer.  This  called 
out  an  older  man  who  said:  “I  didn’t  say  dat  it 
couldn’t  be  done,  but  I  says  :  “Show  me  a  gen’leman 
dat  does  not  use  it,  an’  I’s  gwine  to  show  you  a  poor 
farmer  !  ’  ” 

But  for  the  dialect,  a  man  might  shut  his  eyes  and 
imagine  himself  at  a  New  Jersey  institute.  In  talk¬ 
ing  with  these  farmers  individually,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  many  of  them  understand  what  the  real 
trouble  is  with  the  soil  of  these  “old  fields”.  The 
Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Tuskegee  is  G.  W.  Carver. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  only  colored  man  in  the  country  who  has  won 
a  degree  of  master  of  agricultural  science.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  science  taught  in 
his  class-room.  The  most  prominent  pictures  on  the 
walls  are  the  colored  plates  illustrating  an  “  old 
field  ”  in  process  of  repair,  which  were  sent  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  saw  essays  by  young 
colored  men  showing,  by  drawing  and  written  argu¬ 
ment,  how  they  would  proceed  to  reclaim  these  de¬ 
serted  places.  In  fact,  Tuskegee  is  teaching  the 
negro  to  turn  to  these  “old  fields”.  The  shallow 
culture  has  injured  their  selling  value  more  than  it 
has  cut  down  their  producing  capacity.  Prof.  Carver 
has  conducted  one  striking  experiment.  He  took  soil 
from  one  of  these  abandoned  fields  and  planted  seeds 
and  bulbs  in  it  just  to  show  what  it  would  do  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled  and  watered.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
fertilizer  was  used ;  this  deserted  soil  was  simply 
stirred  up  and  watered.  The  results  are  wonderful — 
a  tremendous  growth  of  strong,  green  foliage.  Here 
was  land  down  beneath  the  point  of  the  little  one- 
mule  plow  strong  enough  to  warrant  its  being  used 
as  a  fertilizer.  The  story  is  told  of  the  washerwoman 
in  a  western  mining  town,  who  spent  her  days  over 
the  washtub  without  knowing  that  a  few  yards  be¬ 
neath  her  feet  lay  silver  enough  to  make  her  rich 
“beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice”.  That  wealth  lay 
undisturbed  until  some  one  who  knew  it  was  there  came 
to  claim  it. 

It  is  just  the  same  way  with  the  southern  soil  and 
with  the  southern  negro.  Ignorant  men  have  lived 
in  poverty  and  paid  an  immense  tribute  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers,  on  the  upper  three  inches  of  the  soil. 
Down  below  them,  nearer  even  than  the  silver  be¬ 
neath  the  washerwoman,  there  has  ever  been  a  strong 
and  grateful  soil  ready  to  respond  to  fair  cultivation 
with  abundant  harvests.  The  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  South  is  going  to  belong  to  the  race  that  shows 
the  greatest  energy  and  skill  in  getting  down  into 
the  soil  after  a  substitute  for  the  fertilizer  bag.  Pot¬ 
ash  will  start  clover  and  cow  peas ;  lime  will  break 
up  the  soil ;  deep  plowing  will  give  clover  a  chance 
to  get  down  and  unlock  this  lazy  fertility  !  The  work¬ 
ing  race  that  is  quickest  to  learn  and  practice  that 
programme  will  own  the  South  50  years  from  now. 

Which  race  loill  that  be  ? 

In  my  opinion,  “  The  New  Black  Man  ”  has  the  best 
chance  at  present.  As  one  speaker  at  this  conference 
said:  “  We  has  got  the  muscle  an'  de  face  to  stand  de 
sun  1  ”  Give  them  skill  and  self-respect  in  addition 
to  these  qualities,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  white  man 
is  to  compete  with  them  in  the  Gulf  States. 

Can  they  acquire  skill  ?  Go  to  Tuskegee  and  watch 
their  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop  !  One  of  these 
workmen  will  start  with  crude  pig  iron  and  the  tree 
growing  in  the  forest,  and  turn  out  a  finished  farm 
wagon.  Add  the  leather  and  varnish,  and  he  will 


make  you  a  handsome  carriage.  In  the  blacksmith’s 
shop  I  found  the  bones  of  a  horse’s  leg  and  foot  neatly 
strung  on  wires  and  hung  up  over  the  forge.  These 
blacksmiths  can  tell  you  all  about  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse.  They  do  not  fit  the  shoe  by  burning  it  into 
the  hoof.  It  is  all  cold  fitting.  The  bricks  and  the 
mason  work,  the  carpentry  on  the  30  odd  buildings, 
were  all  done  by  student  labor.  The  furniture  and 
the  tinware  were  all  made  in  the  college  shops.  It  is 
skill  turned  to  practical  account.  It  is  skill  that  has 
carried  many  of  these  young  men  into  southern  shops 
where  they  are  able  to  work  by  the  side  of  skilled 
white  men.  The  fact  is  that  a  visit  to  this  conference 
would  quickly  convince  any  fair-minded  man  that  the 
negro  race  cannot  be  kept  in  ignorance. 

I  asked  a  number  of  these  negroes  this  question  : 
“  Do  you  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  give  your  race  the 
ballot,  as  was  done  immediately  after  the  war  ?”  Al¬ 
most  without  exception  they  replied,  “  Yes,  I  think 
it  was  a  mistake  !”  These  men  understand  that  the 
only  hope  for  the  negro  lies  in  true  industrial  educa¬ 
tion.  The  negro  must  remain  a  laborer  for  genera¬ 
tions  yet.  The  only  education  that  will  make  a  man 
of  him  is  that  which  gives  him  skill.  It  is  the  tem¬ 
pering  of  the  crude  muscle  that  changes  it  to  steel. 

“  You  can't  draw  the  color  line  on  the  gray  matter  of  a 
man's  brain"  !  h.  w  c. 

Prizes  for  House  Plans. 

$15  $10  $5 

THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  WILL  EXPLAIN  ITSELF. 

Comfortable  Farm  House  Wanted. 

~~ 

Husband  and  I  have  been  reading  about  an 
up-to-date  barn,  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  and  discussing 
Its  merits.  We  often  see  good  plans  for  barns, 
but  I  wish  to  ask  for  a  plan  of  an  up-to-date  farm 
house — not  a  house  for  the  retired  farmer,  but  for 
those  who  are  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day;  one  where  all  the  employees  through  seed¬ 
ing,  planting,  haying,  harvesting,  thrashing  and 
caring  for  the  stock  in  winter,  can  be  fed  and 
lodged  conveniently  and  economically  to  the 
farmer’s  wife,  and  comfortably  to  the  family  the 
year  through.  There  are  so  many  demands  upon 
the  farm  house  that  it  ought  to  be  the  best  struc¬ 
ture  that  can  be  designed.  I  am  not  asking  for 
an  expensive  house  that  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  price  of  land  and  farm  produce,  but  for 
a  convenient,  comfortable,  shapely  dwelling  for 
plain  farmers.  a  farmer’s  wife. 


The  K.  N.-Y.  will  offer  prizes  of  $15,  $10  and  $5  for 
the  first,  second  and  third  best  plans  for  such  a  house 
as  is  called  for  in  the  above  letter. 

We  want  drawings  or  photographs  and  estimates 
of  cost. 

The  contest  will  close  on  December  1,  1897. 

The  judges  will  be  the  woman  who  wrote  the  above 
letter,  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  a  third  party 
to  be  selected  by  the  two  first-named  judges. 

Put  on  your  thinking  cap,  and  build  your  farm  castle 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

A  curious  condition  of  things  is  reported  by  some 
apple  dealers.  The  crop,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  short, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  notably  the  South¬ 
west,  there  is  a  good  crop.  Buyers  have  gone  into 
these  regions  of  good  crops  and,  apparently,  their 
desire  to  buy  apples  has  made  the  growers  slow  to 
sell.  They,  evidently,  reason  that  there  is  a  great 
shortage,  and  the  good  prices  for  which  some  ship¬ 
ments  abroad  have  sold  lead  them  to  great  expecta¬ 
tions  as  to  future  prices.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
choice  fruit  will  bring  good  prices,  but  with  such  an 
abundance  of  other  fruits,  extravagant  prices  cannot 
be  expected. 

X  t  X 

Chas.  Forster,  an  extensive  apple  exporter,  just 
received  a  cable  dispatch  from  the  first  sale  of  winter 
apples  in  the  English  market.  These  apples  came 
from  the  Southwest.  The  report  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  quality  was  fine  but  the  condition  poor. 
1'he  latter  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  considering 
the  time  of  year  and  the  weather  we  have  had,  which 
has  been  extremely  unfavorable.  The  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  netted  in  New  York  from  $1.29  to 
$2.77  per  barrel.  Each  lot  of  apples  is  numbered,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  sold  on  the  other  side,  the  results 
of  the  sale  are  cabled  over  here,  and  checks  for  the 
amounts  due  are  sent  to  the  shippers.  I  was  shown 
a  list  of  the  lots  sent  by  the  steamer  Lucania,  a  cable 
report  on  which  had  just  been  received,  and  checks 
for  which  were  being  made  out  for  the  owners. 
Checks  went  from  here  to  each  shipper  11  days  after 
the  vessel  sailed,  quicker  returns  than  those  made 
by  many  commission  merchants.  Fuller  returns  of 
these  sales  are  sent  later  by  mail  when  full  particu¬ 


lars  of  the  sales  are  received.  “  See  what  this  busi¬ 
ness  has  come  to,”  said  Mr.  Forster,  pointing  to  the 
number  of  barrels  included  in  the  different  lots  in 
this  shipment ;  “  they  are  sending  apples  to  Europe  in 
pretty  small  lots  Here  is  one  consisting  of  only  nine 
barrels.”  Yet  this  small  lot  is  sold  on  its  merits  the 
same  as  larger  lots.  But  larger  lots  are  preferable. 
Only  the  choicest  apples,  well  assorted  and  carefully 
packed  in  full-sized  barrels  should  be  exported.  It 
costs  too  much  to  send  apples  abroad,  to  pay  expenses 
on  anything  inferior. 

X  t  t 

A  good  name  goes  a  long  way  in  selling  any  article, 
and  sometimes  that  same  good  name  is  used  to  help 
sell  some  other  article.  Example  of  this  are  the 
numerous  signs— DELAWARE  PEACHES— we  see  on 
vendors’  stands.  These  peaches  have  a  good  name  in 
market.  The  crop  was  short  this  year,  and  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality ;  yet  large  quantities  were  sold  under 
this  name,  even  long  after  the  few  Delawares  that 
were  shipped  were  all  out  of  market.  This  deception 
is  not  so  bad  as  some — if  it  is  allowable  to  make  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  deceit — for  the  peaches  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  western  Maryland  that 
were  sold  under  this  name  were  good  fruit,  probably 
just  about  as  good  as  Delawares  ever  were.  But  how 
will  the  fruit  from  the  latter  States  ever  acquire  a 
reputation  unless  it  be  sold  for  what  it  is  ?  Of  course, 
the  growers  are  not  responsible  for  this,  neither  are 
the  wholesalers,  as  a  general  thing  ;  it  is  the  retailers 
who  are  guilty  of  this  practice. 

X  t  X 

We  haven’t  had  much  to  say  about  fraudulent  com¬ 
mission  merchants  lately  ;  not  that  the  race  has  died 
out,  for  there  seem  to  be  as  many  as  ever,  but  I  take 
it  that  our  older  readers  have  learned  to  shun  them. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  newer  readers,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  some  of  our  old-time  warnings.  A 
farmer  of  central  New  York  received  some  very  nice 
letters  from  The  Kaufman  Company,  1176%  Bedford 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  telling  of  the  great  advantages 
possessed  by  the  company  for  selling  choice  butter, 
cheese,  eggs  and  poultry.  The  inducements  were  so 
alluring  and  the  promises  so  specious  that  shipments 
were  made.  That  was  the  last  ever  heard  from  the 
“  company.”  The  farmer  has  just  been  to  the  city. 
He  failed  to  find  the  “company”  at  that  address  or 
at  any  other.  What  he  did  find  was  a  barber  shop 
kept  by  an  honest-appaaring  German,  who  was 
thunderstruck  to  find  that  he  had  been  made  the 
innocent  means  of  helping  on  a  fraud.  The  perpe¬ 
trators  of  the  swindle  had  simply  arranged  with  him 
to  care  for  any  express  packages  that  might  come  for 
them,  giving  a  plausible  reason  for  wishing  to  make 
the  arrangement,  and  probably,  paying  him  a  little 
something  for  his  trouble.  His  wife  declared  that 
she  knew  something  was  wrong,  and  both  asserted 
that  they’d  have  nothing  more  of  that  sort.  This  is 
an  old  dodge,  and  I  have  known  of  these  frauds  send¬ 
ing  out  their  correspondence  from  cigar  stores,  flat 
houses  and  other  places.  They  either  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  some  one  at  the  address  given,  to  receive 
the  goods,  or  leave  orders  to  have  them  delivered  at 
some  other  place,  usually  the  latter.  The  principals 
can  seldom  be  found.  They  get  the  names  of  victims 
by  sneaking  around  commission  stores  and  stealing 
them  from  the  packages  of  goods  received.  They 
then  send  out  finely  worded  circulars  or  letters  in 
which  extravagant  promises  are  made  which,  of 
course,  are  never  intended  to  be  kept.  In  the  case 
cited  above,  the  chief  of  police  was  visited,  and  he 
said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  could  catch  the 
swindlers  in  two  or  three  days,  but  the  farmer  would 
have  to  stay  to  appear  against  them.  This  the  latter 
said  he  couldn’t  do,  so  nothing  was  done.  It  isn’t 
likely  that  these  swindlers  will  continue  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  long  at  that  address  or  under  that  name,  but 
will  probably  try  the  same  tricks  somewhere  else 
and  under  a  different  name.  And  there  are  dozens 
more  of  the  same  kind.  Don’t  be  caught  by  them ! 

_  f.  h.  y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  reliable  jobber  wants  prices  on  100  barrels  Triumph  potatoes. 
Send  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  American  Live  Stock  Co.,  24  State  Street,  New  York,  is  a 
company  ol  experienced  live  slock  men  who  are  making  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  live  stock  for  foreign  and  domestic  customers  on 
commission. 

Don’t  let  your  animals  choke  on  whole  roots.  Cutters  are  now 
made  to  slice  them  so  that  stock  cannot  choke  on  them.  The 
cutter  also  shakes  out  all  dirt  and  gravel,  doing  away  with  one 
of  the  objections  to  root  feeding.  Send  to  O.  E.  Thompson  &  Son, 
17  River  Street,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  for  descriptive  circulars  of  their 
cutter. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  winter  cold,  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  roofs  are  tight  and  side  cracks  covered  to  keep  out  the 
cold  and  wet.  The  poultryhouse  and  pig  pen  should  especially 
be  looked  after.  For  cheap  and  durable  roofing  and  sidelining, 
Swan’s  tarred  felt  roofing  is  just  the  thing.  It’s  waterproof, 
fireproof,  and  windproof.  For  samples,  address  A.  F.  Swan,  102 
Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

If  there  ever  was,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
advantage  of  having  plenty  of  fresh  water  before  the  cows  in  the 
stable,  so  that  they  may  drink  as  often  and  as  much  as  they 
need.  Those  who  have  tried  it  say  that  it  pays  for  the  work  and 
expense  of  putting  in  the  conveniences  for  it,  in  the  first  three 
months.  For  estimates  of  putting  in  the  watering  device,  address 
Carroll,  Arnold  &  Co.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  best  apple  jelly  may  now  be  made 
from  Fall  Pippins  and,  if  the  maker  wish 
to  give  an  especially  delicate  flavor,  sbe 
will  add  Scented  or  Rose  Geranium 
leaves.  One  medium  leaf  to  each  pint 
of  strained  juice  is  sufficient ;  the  leaves 
are  added  while  the  jelly  is  boiling  at 
the  last,  and  are  skimmed  out  before  the 
jelly  is  put  into  the  glasses.  This  jelly 
is  a  clear,  deep  amber,  with  a  subtle 
delicacy  of  flavor  unlike  any  other  kind. 
Another  delicious  and  unusual  jelly  is 
made  from  the  wild  Pear  thorn  or 
Black  thorn  of  the  Middle  West ;  the 
jelly  is  very  clear,  bright  red,  with  a 
flavor  resembling  the  Crab  apple,  but 
more  sprightly. 

* 

The  beautiful  Wedgewood  ware  seems 
to  be  growing  in  favor  in  this  country, 
though  its  classic  beauty  is  not  so  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated  as  the  French  china. 
Some  charming  tea  sets — teapot,  creamer 
and  sugar  bowl — are  noted  among  the 
new  autumn  goods  in  the  New  York 
shops.  This  ware  has  a  smooth  ground 
of  deep  blue,  lavender  or  stone  color, 
decorated  with  classical  designs  in  white 
bas-relief.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  cameo, 
the  relief  having  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  cameo  cutting.  Many  of  the  designs 
are  copied  from  the  antique.  This  ware 
owes  its  name  to  Josiah  Wedgewood,  an 
Eaglish  Quaker,  who  founded  the  Wedge¬ 
wood  potteries  in  Staffordshire  more 
than  a  century  ago. 

* 

Among  bits  of  China  suitable  for  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts,  which  may  be  purchased  now, 
are  mayonnaise  or  whipped  cream  bowls, 
the  newest  design  having  bowl  and 
stand  in  one  piece,  instead  of  being 
separate,  like  most  sauce  dishes.  Floral 
designs,  heavily  bordered  with  dead 
gold,  are  among  the  favorites.  This  is 
an  excellent  time  of  year  to  buy  such 
things  in  anticipation  of  Christmas  ;  the 
newest  designs  have  just  arrived,  and 
the  stock  has  not  been  picked  over,  as  it 
will  be  later.  Indeed,  prices  in  many 
lines  are  lower  now  than  they  will  be 
later.  Another  dainty  piece  of  china  is 
a  tea-and-toast  plate,  consisting  of  an 
irregularly-shaped  plate  with  a  cup  to 
match,  which  is  set  in  a  little  depression 
at  one  side,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
saucer.  This  is  intended  for  service 
when  taking  an  odd  cup  of  tea,  and  may 
be  held  without  the  inconvenience  of 
cup,  saucer  and  plate.  Bouillon  cups, 
double-handled,  and  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  lid,  are  found  in  very  attractive 
decorations.  All  these  articles  are  seen 
at  their  best  in  the  Limoges  china. 

* 

A  noticeable  feature  in  new  fall 
materials  is  the  prevalence  of  stripes 
and  Roman  effects.  The  new  silks  for 
trimming  and  fancy  waists  are  especially 
gorgeous  in  this  respect.  In  cloth  dress 
materials,  there  are  a  great  many  fancy 
novelties  in  varied  colors  with  a  rough 
finish,  but  smooth  materials  are  not  at 
all  out  of  date,  and  will  be  much  used 
with  braid  trimmings  or,  later,  with 
velvet  and  fur.  Braiding  is  still  in  high 
favor,  and  this  trimming  never  shows  to 
advantage  on  a  rough  or  variegated 
surface.  Dark  blue,  dark  red,  brown  and 
gray  are  favorite  colors,  the  braiding 
being  black.  A  variety  of  very  hand¬ 
some  plaids  are  seen,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  these  will  be  much  worn.  Cheviots 
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You  must  have  just  one  neigh¬ 
bor  or  friend  who  wants 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Then  just  call  his  attention  to  this 
suggestion:  We  will  send  him  the 
paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for 
25  cents. 


and  Scotch  mixtures,  sometimes  with 
brilliant  threads  of  red,  green  or  yellow, 
running  through  at  intervals,  make  use¬ 
ful  and  fashionable  gowns,  while  serge 
and  whipcord,  too  serviceable  to  be 
given  up,  are  seen  in  all  the  new  and 
standard  shades.  The  fall  millinery 
seen  so  far  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  winter  styles,  most  of  the  hats  being 
of  the  most  exaggerated  size  and  shape. 
It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  wear  quantities  of  feathers,  as 
well  as  remarkable  combinations  of 
color. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  CLOTHES  POST. 


FIG.  265  shows  a  clothes  post  that  has 
all  the  improvements  up  to  date. 
The  line  is  double,  running  over  a  wheel 
at  both  ends.  There  is  a  support  on  which 
to  set  the  clothes  basket,  and  a  small, 
rain-proof  box  for  holding  clothes  pins. 
One  can  thus  set  the  basket  of  clothes 
down,  and  proceed  to  pin  them  upon 
the  lower  line,  moving  the  line  along  as 
fast  as  the  clothes  are  put  upon  it,  and 
thus  hang  out  the  whole  wash  without 
moving  a  step  or  once  lifting  the  basket. 
If  the  ground  be  wet  or  covered  with 
snow,  this  is  an  important  point. 

This  plan  also  saves  much  labor  if  one 
end — one  wheel — can  be  attached  to  a 


post  on  the  back  veranda  or  porch,  using 
the  basket  support  and  the  pin  box  as 
on  the  regular  post.  This  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  stepping  out  upon  the 
ground  at  all,  either  in  hanging  out  or 
taking  in  the  clothes,  webb  donnell. 


HOMEMAKING  VS.  HOUSEKEEPING. 

“  T  HOPE,”  said  a  woman  who  was  a 

A  gentle  poet,  “  that  you  are  notone 
of  those  dreadful  housekeepers  who  keep 
every  thing  in  uncomfortable  order.” 
I  laughed  and  said,  “no,”  with  an  em¬ 
phasis,  for  I  knew  the  genus  she  pro¬ 
nounced  “  dreadful”  —  the  scrubbing, 
nagging,  painfully,  spotlessly  clean 
kind  that  destroyed  all  sense  of  freedom 
in  the  house,  where  children  never  had 
a  good  time,  where  rooms  were  kept 
closed  and  dark  in  fly  season,  and  the 
best  room  closed  always — except  for 
funerals — for  fear  the  carpet  might  fade 
or  the  chairs  get  a  scratch. 

“  I  like  to  come  to  your  house”,  said  a 
little  girl  to  a  woman  whose  children 
she  often  visited,  “because  everything 
is  so  nice  and  dirty  !”  The  child’s  mother 
prided  herself  upon  her  good  housekeep¬ 
ing,  so  extremely  good  that  children 
were  never  allowed  to  come  there  to 
play  when  the  roads  were  muddy  !  Her 
house  was  of  more  importance  than  its 
occupants,  and  when  she  gave  her  cook¬ 
ing  stove  a  high-class  polish,  she  re¬ 
frained  for  some  time  from  cooking  cer¬ 
tain  things  on  it,  because  they  “spat¬ 
tered  so.” 

It  is  both  ridiculous  as  well  as  pitiable 


for  a  sane  person  to  rate  herself  and  the 
members  of  her  family  below  the  house 
they  live  in,  its  furnishings  and  clothes 
they  wear.  A  human  being  should  hold 
himself  as  greater  in  value  than  any 
thing  which  is  made  for  his  use.  Home 
isn’t  home  because  it  is  “  clean  as  a  new 
pin”,  but  because  it  is  where  love  abides, 
where  the  household  gods  are  gathered 
together,  and  where  the  whole  man  can 
find  rest  and  comfort.  A  house  may  be 
strictly  wholesome  without  being  pain¬ 
fully  clean,  and  a  very  attractive  place 
and  still  in  “beautiful  disorder.”  The 
one  who,  probably,  suffers  most  from 
extreme  “good  housekeeping”  is  the 
boy  of  the  family.  If  there  are  two 
boys,  the  unhappiness  is  somewhat  less, 
because  misery  loves  company.  Imagine 
having  no  comfortable  place  to  whittle, 
or  melt  lead,  or  make  kites,  pop  corn  or 
crack  nuts,  for  fear  of  making  a  litter  ! 

After  all,  the  big,  old-fashioned  living 
room,  with  a  rag  carpet  on  one-half  the 
floor  for  sitting  room,  and  none  where 
the  cooking  stove  stood — the  kitchen 
end — rises  to  the  mind  as  an  ideal  ar¬ 
rangement  for  families  wherein  economy 
must  be  strictly  enforced.  It  suggests 
comfort,  hospitality,  sociability  and 
home  freedom,  at  a  minimum  outlay  of 
labor  and  money.  The  “  moderns”  would 
add  a  tall  four-lap  screen,  and  think  of 
such  a  place  as  the  “  dearest  spot  on 
earth  !”  mary  wager  fisher. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  OUT. 

SCHOOL-days  are  here  again,  and 
proper  care  of  the  school-going 
children  is  very  necessary.  Few  chil¬ 
dren  would  break  down  from  excessive 
study  if  the  home  hygiene  were  properly 
attended  to.  Carelessness  in  food  is  a 
serious  danger,  not  only  to  the  bodily 
health,  but  to  the  intellectual  ability  as 
well,  and  unfortunately,  the  diet  chil¬ 
dren  usually  select  of  their  own  volition, 
is  conducive  to  the  condition  we  describe 
as  brain  exhaustion  in  an  adult.  The 
foods  best  calculated  to  build  up  and 
nourish  the  brain  are  those  containing 
a  large  amount  of  protein  and  albumin, 
rather  than  fats  and  fat-formers.  When 
children  live  largely  on  vegetables, 
white  bread,  pastry,  and  cake,  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  brain 
fatigue,  which  bears  the  appearance  of 
stupidity.  It  may,  also,  be  noted  that 
poorly  nourished  children  are  irritable, 
and  more  liable  to  fits  of  naughtiness 
than  those  properly  fed.  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  declares  that  whatever  begets  the 
best  physiological  conditions  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  moral  character,  and  how¬ 
ever  far-fetched  this  may  sound,  we  can, 
undoubtedly,  feed  for  character  as  well 
as  for  health. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  children  are 
likely  to  eat.  Pie,  cake,  cookies  and 
crackers  contan,  at  the  utmost,  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  there  is  the  possibility  that  all  of 
this  small  amount  is  not  available  in 
digestion.  Such  vegetables  as  beets,  cab¬ 
bage,  corn,  celery,  lettuce,  potatoes, 
tomatoes  and  squash,  contain,  on  an 
average,  not  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of 
brain  nourishment.  Beef  contains  29.7 
per  cent  of  protein  ;  chicken,  19.3  ;  rolled 
oats,  16;  wheat  flour,  12;  Graham  flour, 
14.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this 
that  the  child  is  to  be  fed  entirely  on 
food  rich  in  proteids,  because  a  varied 
diet  is  material  to  well-being ;  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  excessive  bulk 
of  starchy  foods  can  never  take  the  place 
of  nerve  and  brain  nutrients. 

A  good  breakfast  is,  of  course,  the 
first  necessity  for  a  child  going  to  school. 
In  many  cases,  breakfast  is  hurried  by 
late  rising  on  the  part  of  the  children  ; 
they  have  no  time  for  a  quiet  meal,  and 
suffer  from  both  insufficient  and  imper¬ 
fectly  masticated  food.  It  is  frequently 


the  case  that  the  child  takes  little  be¬ 
sides  a  dish  of  some  cereal  preparation, 
hastily  swallowed.  Such  food,  excellent 
in  itself,  is  often  imperfectly  digested 
because  of  the  hasty  manner  in  which 
it  is  eaten.  If  the  children  cannot  be 
taught  to  eat  slowly  in  any  other  way, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  eat  a  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  with  the  cereal.  If 
milk  be  used  as  a  beverage,  it  should  be 
swallowed  slowly  ;  when  drank  hur¬ 
riedly  or  in  large  gulps,  the  digestion  of 
the  fluid  is  much  impaired. 

Children  need  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  rise  early  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  up  as  long  as  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  Send  them  early 
to  bed,  serve  breakfast  punctually,  and 
see  that  they  get  a  good  meal.  The 
hurry  in  starting,  when  time  is  short, 
injures  the  child,  if  there  be  any  dis¬ 
position  to  nervous  trouble. 

If  the  children  take  a  lunch  to  school, 
it  should  be  varied  in  material  from 
day  to  day  and,  if  the  child  be  languid 
in  appetite,  the  lunch  is  more  enjoyed 
when  its  contents  are  unknown  until 
opened.  An  abundance  of  thin  oiled 
paper  should  be  kept  at  hand  for  wrap¬ 
ping,  as  this  keeps  the  materials  fresh. 
A  tiny  basket  is  much  better  than  a  tin 
lunch  box  ;  in  the  latter,  the  contents 
always  have  a  close  smell.  Little  sand¬ 
wiches,  cut  into  neat  shapes,  and  an 
apple,  pear,  or  similar  fruit,  make  the 
best  school  luncheon.  Thin  slices  of 
brown  bread,  lightly  buttered,  and 
spread  with  stoned  dates  or  raisins, 
make  a  delicious  sandwich.  There  is 
one  frequent  accompaniment  of  the 
school  lunch  that  we  ought  to  object  to 
very  strongly,  and  that  is  pickles.  Keep 
them  out  of  the  children’s  dietary  alto¬ 
gether  ;  it  is  time  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
highly  seasoned  foods  when  they  are 
older. 

To  walk  to  and  from  school  is  a  great 
advantage,  unless  far  enough  to  be  too 
fatiguing  ;  the  children  need  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  On  their  return  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  they  should  always  be  employed 
an  hour  or  two  in  active  exercise  out¬ 
doors,  before  they  begin  to  prepare  les¬ 
sons  for  another  day.  If  proper  care  be 
taken  as  regards  both  food  and  exer¬ 
cise,  school  life  should  injure  no  healthy 
child,  and  it  gives  the  opportunity  to 
establish  regular  and  healthful  habits, 
which  will  be  of  great  value  in  after  life. 
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You  Can 
Pay  Off  Your 
Mortgage 

This  winter 
by  working  evenings  for 
The  Ladies’ Home  Journal, 
We  want  good  agents  and 
offer  good  pay. 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 


For  Home  or  School. 

Silent  Lessons  in  Numbers  for  aeginueis.  Sample 
for2-c.  stamp.  W.  W.  SWKTT,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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Some  Coming  Cannas. 

This  year,  a  good  many  amateurs  have 
been  trying  the  three  Cannas,  Italia, 
Austria,  and  Burbank,  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  trio  yet  in  general  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  size  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  combined  with  robust  growth, 
make  them  very  valuable,  and  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  they  increase  is  sur¬ 
prising.  When  these  varieties  first  ap¬ 
peared,  we  felt  that  Cannas  had  really 
reached  their  highest  development ;  but 
a  study  of  the  newest  sets,  not  yet  dis¬ 
seminated,  shows  that  even  these  may 
be  surpassed. 

Allemania,  originating  with  the  Italian 
firm  producing  Italia  and  Austria,  is 
another  of  the  orchid  Cannas  not  yet 
introduced.  The  flower  is  even  larger 
than  in  the  two  named,  the  central 
petals  being  held  up  above  the  others, 
in  a  manner  very  suggestive  of  an  Iris. 
The  lower  petals  are  clear  canary  yel¬ 
low, the  upper  ones  heavily  blotched  with 
coppery  red.  A  worthy  companion  to 
this  is  America,  the  flowers  a  glowing 
copper,  looking  as  though  suffused  upon 
yellow,  which  shows  in  a  margin  at  the 
edge  of  the  petals.  These  two  will,  we 
think,  make  a  special  sensation  next 
season. 

A  clear  yellow  of  remarkable  beauty 
is  Perseus  ;  the  shape  of  the  flower  is 
very  suggestive  of  a  Trumpet  daffodil 
with  widely  flaring  top,  a  resemblance 
borne  out  by  its  color.  A  worthy  com¬ 
panion  to  this  is  Pluto,  having  large 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  pure  red,  and  deep 
purplish  bronze  foliage.  Beautiful  as 
Pluto  is,  however,  it  is  surpassed  in  some 
particulars  by  Czar  Alexander  III.,  in¬ 
troduced  this  year,  which  some  good 
judges  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as 
the  most  beautiful  red  Canna  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  The  flowers  are  shaped  like  the 
large  Gladioli  of  Lemoine’s  type,  and 
arranged  in  a  full  and  graceful  branch¬ 
ing  spike.  The  color  is  a  brilliant  car¬ 
mine  ;  foliage  green.  This  is  one  of  the 
French  varieties.  The  size  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  spike,  together  with  the  mas¬ 
sive  quality  of  the  richly-colored  flower, 
make  this  variety  very  noticeable  when 
compared  with  other  varieties. 

An  excellent  Italian  yellow,  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  next  year,  is  Suevia,  the  color 
a  clear  primrose  ;  flowers  of  the  orchid 
type,  but  different  in  shape  from  Per¬ 
seus.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
the  varieties  now  sent  out  by  M.  Crozy, 
the  pioneer  in  improved  Cannas,  are 
much  excelled  by  the  Italian  Orchid- 
flowered  type. 

Among  the  Cannas  antedating  the 
present  year,  Franz  Buchner  deserves 
special  mention.  This  is  a  very  robust 
dwarf  grower,  producing  a  heavy  spike 
of  coppery  orange  flowers,  edged  with  a 
narrow  line  of  gold.  It  would  make  a 
very  striking  combination  with  the  taller 
Egandale. 

Ox-Eye  Daisy  and  Rudbeckia. 

Iv.  P.,  page  571,  asks  for  the  name  of 
a  certain  plant  which  he  describes  as 
having  flowers  much  like  an  Ox-eye 
daisy.  The  editor  of  the  garden  column 
thinks  that  K.  P.  evidently  refers  to 
Pyre  thrum  uliginosum,  a  perennial  hav¬ 


ing  pure  white  flowers  with  yellow 
centers.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Ox-eye 
daisies  are  white  in  your  section.  They 
are  not  that  color  here.  May  I  offer  the 
suggestion  that  Iv.  P.  refers  to  Rud¬ 
beckia  speciosa  ?  It  is  a  grand  plant, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  inexpensive.  Heli- 
opsis  Pitcheriana  is  another  good  plant, 
although  it  does  not  do  its  best  for  the 
first  year.  i.  m  b. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

R  N  -Y. — The  Ox-eye  daisy  is  white  in 
K.  P.’s  section,  the  plant  known  by  that 
name  being  Chrysanthemum  Leucan- 
themum  (Leucanthemum  vulgare  of  the 
older  botanists),  also  called  Whiteweed. 
In  this  locality,  the  Rudbeckias  are 
never  called  daisies,  but  are  known  as 
Coreopsis,  Cone  flower  or  Black-eyed 
Susan.  In  Europe,  several  of  the  yellow 
Buphthalmums  are  called  Ox-eyes,  and 
a  yellow  Anthemis  or  Chamomile  is 
called  Ox-eye  daisy,  but  we  never  heard 
the  Rudbeckia  called  by  this  name  until 
mentioned  by  I.  M.  B.  Rudbeckia 
speciosa  is  a  very  showy  native  plant, 
extending  from  Pennsylvania  south  and 
west,  and  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the 
herbaceous  garden.  Heliopsis  Pitcheri¬ 
ana  is  a  very  showy  and  free-blooming 
plant,  not  at  all  critical  as  regards  situa¬ 
tion  or  treatment.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous, 
and  free  from  insect  attacks,  producing 
its  bright  yellow  flowers  profusely  dur¬ 
ing  a  prolonged  period.  It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  herbaceous  garden. 

Agnes  Emily  Carman  Rose. 

I  see  a  note  from  M.  J  Barnett,  of 
New  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  in  which  he  men¬ 
tions  his  Agnes  Emily  Carman  Rose.  In 
my  garden,  this  rose  grew  finely  the 
first  year,  and  stood  the  winter  well. 
The  spring  of  1895,  it  had  a  good  many 
single,  dark-red  blooms.  We  were  dis¬ 
gusted  with  it,  and  thought  to  grub  it 
out.  As  it  was  in  such  good  condition 
the  spring  of  1896,  I  thought  to  spare  its 
life  another  year.  In  June  of  that  year, 
the  blooms  were  semi-double.  This  last 
June,  the  roses  were  more  double,  and 
quite  fragrant,  and  such  a  bright  color. 
The  blooms  are  in  large  clusters,  and  it 
has  been  blooming  all  summer.  Owing 
to  the  heat  and  drought,  the  blooms  are 
not  so  fine  as  in  June.  The  bush  is  large 
and  vigorous  ;  the  foliage  heavy  and 
healthy  looking.  One  thing  particularly 
in  its  favor  is  that  it  does  not  throw  up 
sprouts  as  so  many  rose  bushes  do.  We 
are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  s.  T. 

Davenport,  la. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  frequently  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  this  rose  does  not  show 
just  what  it  is  until  the  third  year. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  Water 
hyacinth  and  Water  poppy  in  some  little 
aquarium  during  the  summer,  will  be 
anxious  to  carry  these  plants  over 
winter.  On  examination,  it  will  be 
found  that  both  of  these  plants  have 
made  numerous  offsets.  Cut  some  of 
these  offsets  from  each,  taking  as 
many  or  as  few  as  desired,  place  them, 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  keep  them  in 
any  room  where  they  are  not  likely  to 
freeze.  It  is  not  really  necessary  to  put 
earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the 
idea  is  to  keep  these  offsets  alive,  with¬ 
out  necessarily  encouraging  growth. 
The  old  plants  may  then  be  put  away, 
the  water  emptied  out  of  the  tub  in 
which  they  were  growing,  and  the  tub 
itself  stored  away  until  next  season. 
Florists  usually  carry  such  plants  over 
in  any  odd  corner,  where  they  receive 
no  care  beyond  keeping  the  vessel  full 
of  water. 

M.0TELEB.8. — Be  sure  teuse  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Cyclamens,  sown  last  winter,  are  now 
ready  to  be  moved  into  the  pot  in  which 
they  bloom,  usually  a  five  inch.  Use 
lumps  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  for  drainage, -and  put  a  bit  of  green 
moss  over  this  to  keep  the  draining 
material  from  becoming  choked  up. 
These  plants  do  not  need  a  warm  house  ; 
a  night  temperature  of  55  degrees  is 
sufficient.  They  must  be  frequently 
syringed,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  affected  by  Green  aphis, 
one  of  their  greatest  enemies.  If  aphis 
appear,  spray  the  plants  with  tobacco 
water,  or  fumigate  with  strong  tobacco 
smoke.  Fumigation,  however,  is  often 
an  impossibility  in  an  amateur’s  green¬ 
house,  because  of  the  presence  of  plants 
that  would  be  injured  by  it.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  fumigate  a  house  contain¬ 
ing  plants  in  bloom,  unless  one  is  very 
sure  they  will  be  uninjured.  Many 
flowers  are  discolored  by  the  smoke,  and 
it  is,  also,  detrimental  to  many  plants 
with  delicate  foliage.  When  fumigating 
a  greenhouse,  the  material  used  (gen¬ 
erally  tobacco  stems)  should  never  be 
allowed  to  blaza  up  ;  the  stems  should 
be  so  dampened  that  they  can  only  burn 
with  a  thick  smudge.  A  blaze  will  al¬ 
ways  scorch  some  of  the  plants.  Tobacco 
extract,  which  may  be  vaporized  on  a 
sheet  of  hot  metal,  is  now  extensively 
used,  and  its  efficacy  and  convenience 
make  it  especially  suited  to  the  needs 
of  amateurs. 

The  amateur  with  a  small  greenhouse 
should  see  that  everything  is  in  perfect 
order,  any  necessary  painting  or  glazing 
done,  and  the  heating  apparatus  in  con¬ 
dition  for  immediate  use.  If  one  is  try¬ 
ing  to  grow  roses  under  glass,  nothing 
is  more  imprudent  than  to  imagine  that 
by  closing  up  the  house  tightly  fire  may 
be  omitted  during  cool  autumn  nights. 
This  gives  the  ideal  conditions  for  a 
crop  of  mildew ;  a  close,  stagnant  at¬ 
mosphere  with  a  chilly  temperature.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  use  heat,  better  leave 
plenty  of  ventilation  ;  a  temperature  of 
40  degrees  outside,  with  plenty  of  air, 
will  do  less  harm  than  the  stagnation  of 
a  shut-up  house.  Of  course,  abundant 
ventilation  will  be  given  with  fire  heat, 
and  though  this  may  seem  like  a  waste¬ 
ful  attempt  to  heat  all  outdoors,  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

Some  of  the  Abutilons,  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  plants  outside,  may  be  taken  up 
for  indoor  use  during  the  winter.  They 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  main  branches, 
all  the  softer  foliage  being  removed, 
and  then  kept  partly  shaded  and  well 
syringed  until  new  foliage  begins  to 
break. 

The  Bouvardia,  once  a  very  important 
flower  for  florists’  use,  is  not  much 
grown  now,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  things  one  can  grow  for  abund¬ 
ant  bloom  during  the  winter  in  a  green¬ 
house  containing  mixed  stock.  Plants 
which  have  been  kept  outside  all  sum¬ 
mer  should  now  be  planted  out  on  the 


bench.  They  must  be  lifted  carefully, 
watered  freely  when  planted,  and  kept 
shaded  and  syringed  for  two  or  three 
days,  as  they  always  wilt  somewhat  at 
first  owing  to  the  breaking  of  the  fine 
roots.  In  a  cool  place  they  usually  give 
but  one  crop  of  bloom,  but  in  a  nice 
light  house,  with  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees,  abundance  of  bloom  will  be 
supplied  from  the  end  of  October  until 
the  end  of  bloom.  Alfred  Neuner  is  a 
good  double  white  Bouvardia,  Bridal 
Wreath  a  pale  pink,  and  President  Gar¬ 
field  a  deep  reddish  pink.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  sometimes  made  that  Bou¬ 
vardia  flowers  wilt  quickly  after  being 
cut,  but  if  the  sprays  are  thrown  im¬ 
mediately  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water 
and  allowed  to  float  there  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  putting  into  a  vase  there 
will  be  no  trouble  from  this.  Mealy 
bags  are  prone  to  attack  Bouvardias 
under  glass,  so  the  grower  must  watch 
for  this  insect  and  remove  any  sped* 
mens  that  may  appear. 

Our  Cosmos,  in  spite  of  pinching  and 
checks  at  the  root,  have  kept  on  grow¬ 
ing  so  aggressively  that  there  is  no  sign 
of  bloom  yet.  They  will  be  lifted  and 
taken  into  a  cool  room  to  bloom,  where 
they  will  develop  most  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  usually  so  big  and  bushy  that 
they  cannot  form  part  of  the  window 
garden,  so  they  are  merely  planted  in 
boxes  or  any  convenient  receptacle,  and 
set  aside  to  give  flowers  for  cutting. 


More  light  from  your  lamp, 
whatever  lamp  you  use  ;  and 
almost  no  chimney  expense, 
no  breaking.  Use  the  chim¬ 
ney  we  make  for  it.  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

PRICE  REDUCED  TO  ONLY  $7.50. 

s  Has  uii  established  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  KAl'IO  SEAM¬ 
LESS  KNITTER.  Knits 
everything  required  In  the 
household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  original  and  only  reliable 
.low  priced  knitting  machine.  A 
“model  of  simidicity.  A  Child 
Can  Operate  It.  Over  20,000  in 
use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
To  Secure  Agents,  and  a  more 
extended  sale,  if  you  send  me  $2.00  I  will  ship  the 
machine  by  express  C.  O.  D.  You  can  nay  the  balance 
($5.50)  on  receipt  of  machine.  Don't  miss  this  un- 
paralled  offer,  as  a  standard  machine  has  never  before 
been  sold  at  this  low  price.  Address, 

GEARHART  MACHINE  CO.,  BOX  27,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

Harvest  Excursions! 


AUG.  3  AND 
.7  AND 
5  AND 

points  at  about  half  fare,  good  for  21  days.  Stop 
over  allowed  on  going  passage.  Ask  your  local 
agent  for  particulars. 

GO  WEST  AND  LOOK  FOR  A  HOME.  A  handsome 
Illustrated  pamphlet  describing  NEBRASKA  sent 
free  on  application  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass. 
Aet..  C..  B.  &  O.  R.  It.  Chicago. 


17, 

21, 

19. 


To  the  Farm  regions 
of  the  West,  North¬ 
west  and  Southwest. 
Round  trip  tickets  will 
be  sold  on  dates  named 
at  all  C.,  B .  &  Q .  stations 
and  at  many  Eastern 


The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  acclimation,  etc. 
35  pp.  Paper . 25 
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^_VICTORIES.^^ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Sliver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  ^EDALS  and  6~DIPL0MAS— WoThTsllolum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893. 


HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,_Canada,  1893.  _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL — Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Solti  to  Jan.  1st, '97 

fif  Range  illustrated  told  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  roiled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000, OOO. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  ROUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COEO. 
irwe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
Unequaled  DOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  NINE? 

NEEDED  TO  MAKE  THE  TEN. 

Some  of  our  club  raisers  have  not  yet 
sent  in  any  subscriptions  for  the  rest  of 
this  year.  Others  have  sent  in  just  a 
few  names.  It  is  to  these  two  classes 
that  we  want  to  say  a  word  this  week. 
Just  remember  that  $100  in  cash  will  be 
divided  October  1  among  the  10  agents 
who  have  sent  the  next  largest  10  clubs 
after  the  bicycles  and  big  cash  premiums 
are  disposed  of.  Now  you  can  yet  be 
one  of  the  10,  even  though  you  have  not 
yet  sent  in  a  name.  Nearly  two  weeks 
yet  left,  and  you  need  not  work  all  the 
time  either.  Just  take  an  hour  or  two 
every  evening  among  your  neighbors, 
and  you  will  secure  enough  names  to 
put  you  in  the  list  of  10  for  a  share  of 
that  $100  in  cash.  The  time,  however, 
is  getting  short,  and  no  more  should  be 
lost.  Go  at  it  in  earnest,  and  we  will 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  result.  Shall  we  send  you  some 
samples  ? 

The  Rural,  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


‘•ANDERSONVILLE.” 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  turn  the  old  prison  ground  at 
Andersonville,  Ua.,  into  some  sort  of  a 
memorial  park.  I  hope  that  the  scheme 
will  fail.  There  seems  to  me  no  good 
reason  why  memories  of  that  horrible 
spot  should  be  kept  alive.  Two  years 
ago,  on  a  hot  July  day,  I  walked  all 
over  the  old  prison  ground,  and  talked 
with  black  men  and  white  men  who  re¬ 
membered  the  time  when  men  died  there 
like  sick  sheep.  Of  all  the  ghastly,  God¬ 
forsaken,  haunted  places  of  which  I  ever 
heard,  that  little  road  or  lane  leading 
down  over  the  brook  from  the  station  at 
Anderson  is  worst  of  all.  Down  this 
road,  under  the  trees,  tramped  the  pris¬ 
oners  on  their  way  to  the  stockade.  The 
road  winds  off  to  the  left  as  it  reaches 
the  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  marking  the 
trail  over  which  thousands  of  dead  men 
were  carried  to  the  graveyard. 

There  was,  to  me,  a  horrible  fascina¬ 
tion  about  the  spot.  My  father’s  regi¬ 
ment  was  shut  in  Andersonville  for 
months.  At  twilight,  after  the  sun  went 
down,  I  walked  along  that  haunted  road¬ 
side,  and  seemed  to  see  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  drawn  up  in  ghostly  array, 
the  poor  fellows  who  cast  away  hope  as 
they  marched  into  the  prison.  Two  ne¬ 
groes,  coming  home  from  the  field, 
stopped  to  drink  from  the  brook  that 
trickled  over  the  road,  and  then  hurried 
on  through  the  gathering  darkness.  In 
an  old-fashioned  cabin  near  the  main 
entrance  to  the  prison,  lived  an  old 
Scotchman  who  helped  build  the  stock¬ 
ade,  and  who  had  lived  for  years  in  its 
shadow.  He  told  me,  in  the  most  cold¬ 
blooded  fashion,  stories  of  the  old  prison 
and  its  inmates  and  guards.  The  very 
air  of  the  place  oppressed  me.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  whole  region  was  cursed 
by  God  and  man.  Yet  there  was  little 
left  to  tell  the  old  story.  I  found  only 
two  posts  of  the  old  stockade.  “Provi¬ 
dence  spring  ”  still  bubbled  up  from  the 
roots  of  the  pine  tree,  but  other  land¬ 
marks  were  gone.  As  a  result  of  some 
strange  whirl  of  fate,  a  negro  was  culti¬ 
vating  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  in  the 
old  prison  field. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  our 
friend,  J.  H.  Hale,  atone  time  came  near 
buying  the  old  prison  for  a  peach  orchard ! 
I  wish  that  he  had  done  so.  I  wish 
that  some  one  would  wipe  out  all  the 
hateful  old  marks  except  “  Providence 
spring,  ”  and  bring  a  blessing  to  the  place 
by  making  it  fruitful  and  productive. 
Better  an  experiment  farm  than  a 
memorial  park  !  Blot  out  the  saddest 
page  of  the  war,  say  1 — paint  it  out  with 
a  green  covering  that  shall  show  the 
best  that  Georgia  soil  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing.  Let  loose  the  possibilities  for 
agriculture  that  are  prisoned  in  that 
field.  Who  would  seek  to  keep  alive  the 
memories  of  an  awful  dream  ?  Blot  out 


the  disgrace.  It  is  one  of  the  things  we 
may  safely  leave  to  the  past. 

There  you  have  my  sentiments  about 
Andersonville.  There  are  many  other 
things  —  agricultural  and  otherwise — 
that  might  well  be  blotted  out.  I  have 
made  mistakes  in  farming — so  have  you. 
I  have  kept  cows  when  I  should  have 
kept  hens,  raised  weeds  when  I  should 
have  raised  potatoes,  plowed  when  I 
should  have  cultivated,  and  used  my 
fingers  when  a  horse  would  have  done 
the  work.  I  did  these  things  chiefly 
because  I  didn’t  know  any  better,  and 
got  so  tied  up  that  I  couldn’t  help  it. 
Andersonville  started  well  enough,  but 
they  were  swamped  by  the  crowd  of 
prisoners.  We — you — I — started  prop¬ 
erly,  but  were  crowded  too  hard.  What 
would  have  set  us  right  ?  Some  good 
man,  who  knew  better,  coming  right  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  punch  us  up  with  a 
forcible  suggestion  or  bit  of  advice. 

Now,  then,  you  see  what  we  are  get¬ 
ting  at.  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes  52  times 
each  year  with  just  such  hints  and  bits 
for  your  benefit.  Some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  country  supply  the  hints  and, 
sometimes,  kick  them  in.  The  paper 
may  be  new  to  you.  Try  it  a  year  !  We 
shall  not  rake  up  any  of  the  things  that 
ought  to  be  plowed  under.  We  hope  to 
get  them  out  of  sight,  and  grow  new 
and  better  crops  from  them.  If  you  are 
a  prisoner  to  bad  farming — why  not  try 
to  get  out  of  jail  ?  We’ll  try  to  help 
you  !  Your  dollar  1  It  will  pay  for  52 
issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  !  We  would  like 
to  see  the  color  of  it. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Values  of  Ashes. — Bulletin  48  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  (Am¬ 
herst)  gives  the  analyses  of  fertilizers 
sold  in  that  State  and,  also,  of  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  ashes.  So  much  has  been  recently 
said  about  the  value  of  lime  on  acid 
soils,  that  ashes  of  all  forms  of  wood 
are  being  considered  with  special  favor 
for  fertilizing.  Lime-kiln  ashes  which 
contain,  in  one  ton,  800  pounds  of  lime, 
25  of  potash,  and  20  of  phosphoric  acid, 
might  well  be  advertised  and  sold  with 
profit.  These  ashes  are  obtained  by 
burning  limestone  with  wood.  They 
are  very  useful  on  crops  like  clover  or 
grass,  and  farmers  who  live  where  they 
can  be  obtained,  can  well  afford  to  pay 
$3.50  per  ton  and  haul  them  home.  As 
for  ordinary  unleaehed  wood  ashes,  they 
should  never  be  bought  by  the  bushel. 
They  should  be  bought  not  only  by 
weight,  but  on  a  guaranteed  analysis  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station  chemists 
found  all  the  way  from  1  to  35  per  cent 
of  water  in  different  samples  of  such 
ashes.  It  is  folly  to  buy  ashes  by  the 
bushel  when  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
bulk  is  nothing  but  water.  The  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  found  in  wood 
ashes  have,  pound  for  pound,  about 
equal  commercial  values.  Dealers  some¬ 
times  state  only  the  sum  of  both  instead  of 
the  amount  of  each.  This  is  well  enough 
in  figuring  the  money  value  of  the  ashes; 
but  the  buyer  should  demand,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  definite  statement  of  the  amounts 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  separate 
ingredients.  Let  us  not  burn  our  money 
in  buying  ashes. 

Great  Value  of  Cow  Peas  — In  bul¬ 
letin  No.  46,  of  the  Arkansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Fayetteville),  Prof.  R  L. 
Bennett  has  made  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  southern  agri¬ 
culture.  All  through  the  South,  one 
may  find  wornout  corn  and  cotton  fields. 
Many  of  these  fields  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  They  have  been  washed  and 
leached  until,  frequently,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  but  the  subsoil.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  in  southern  farming 
to-day,  is  how  to  restore  these  worn 
soils  at  the  least  expense.  Prof.  Ben¬ 
nett’s  experiments  show  that  most  of 
these  soils,  especially  the  darker  ones, 
do  not  need  large  quantities  of  potash. 


On  the  sandy  pine  soils  of  south  Ar¬ 
kansas,  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  needed.  He  concludes  that  the  two 
chief  needs  of  such  soils  are  nitrogen  and 
vegetable  matter.  To  supply  nitrogen, 
cotton  seed  and  cow  peas  are,  by  far,  the 
least  expensive  for  the  southern  States. 
Either  in  the  form  of  crushed  whole 
seed,  or  cotton-seed  meal,  nitrogen  can 
be  obtained  cheaper  than  in  any  other 
form.  The  cow  pea  has  been  found,  on 
the  whole,  superior  to  any  form  of 
clover  in  restoring  these  worn  soils.  It 
is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
clover  requires  reasonably  good  soil  in 
order  to  produce  a  fair  crop.  The  cow 
pea,  on  the  other  hand,  will  produce  a 
heavy  crop  where  clover  would  be  a 
dwarf.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  one 
may  sow  cow  peas  on  poor  soil,  cut  a 
fair  amount  of  hay  during  the  summer, 
and  then  secure  a  large  enough  second 
growth  for  green  manuring,  to  provide 
nitrogen  enough  for  one  crop  each,  at 
least,  of  corn  and  cotton ;  then  if  the 
cow-pea  hay  be  fed  to  stock,  and  the 
manure  applied  to  the  field,  excellent 
results  will  be  obtained.  Among  other 
results  obtained  from  these  experiments, 
are  the  following  :  On  poor,  sandy  soil, 
wheat,  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  produced  five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
With  10  loads  of  horse  manure  per  acre, 
the  yield  was  15 %  bushels.  With  peas 
planted  July  31,  and  turned  under  green 
October  10,  the  yield  was  16  bushels  and 
53  pounds.  In  another  trial,  the  yield 
was  18  bushels  10%  pounds  per  acre. 
With  cotton,  the  yield  on  land  which 
had  been  for  three  years  in  cotton, 
yielded  650  pounds  of  seed.  Where 
corn  and  pea  vines  had  been  formerly 
grown,  the  yield  was  1,106%  pounds 
Corn  on  four-years  cotton  land,  yielded 
16  bushels  per  acre,  while  on  land  in 
which  a  crop  of  pea  vines  had  been 
plowed,  the  yield  was  39  7  bushels.  So 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


There  are  bandits 
nowadays  as  well 
as  in  the  days  of 
old.  Business  men 
have  to  meet  what 
are  known  as 
business  -  bandits. 
They  may  not 
commit  vio%t»ee 
with  knife  k-»d 
pistol,  but  the>.  re¬ 
sort  to  all  manner 
of  dishonest  biLai- 
ness  methods,  and 
the  honest  business  man  must  be  brave, 
strong  and  steady  if  he  would  meet  and 
overcome  them.  The  modern  business  man 
needs  above  all  other  qualifications — good 
health.  Without  good  health,  he  may  be 
naturally  shrewd,  bright  and  capable,  but  he 
will  eventually  fail.  It  takes  a  keen  brain 
and  steady  nerves  to  be  successful.  Impure 
blood  will  befog  the  brightest  brain  and 
6hake  the  steadiest  nerves. 

The  greatest  known  blood  -  maker  and 
purifier  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  It  corrects  all  disorders  of  the  di¬ 
gestion,  tones  the  liver,  makes  the  appetite 
keen  and  assimilation  perfect.  Consequent¬ 
ly  the  blood  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
the  elements  of  nutrition  and  the  body  is 
properly  nourished.  It  cures  98  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  of  consumption.  All  good 
druggists  sell  it. 

H.  Gaddis,  Esq.,  of  No.  313  8.  J.  Street,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  writes :  “  I  was  taken  ill  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  18^2,  with  headache  and  pain  in  my  back. 
I  called  in  a  doctor  and  he  came  three  times. 
He  said  I  was  bilious,  but  I  kept  getting  worse. 
I  took  a  cough  so  that  I  could  only  sleep  when 
propped  up  in  bed.  My  lungs  hurt  me  and  I  got 
so  poor  that  I  was  just  skin  and  bone.  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  die.  I  tried  a  bottle  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  it  did  me 
ao  much  good  that  I  tried  another  one  and  it 
made  me  strong  and  well.  It  saved  my  life.” 

The  People’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser.  A  large  book  of  1,008  pages  over 
300  illustrations.  Every  woman  should 
have  it.  It  is  full  of  the  information  that 
women  should  possess.  The  best  medical 
book  ever  published.  It  saves  doctor’s  bills, 
worry  of  mind,  and,  more  than  all,  days, 
weeks  and  months  of  sickness  in  every 
household  where  it  finds  a  place.  Whoever 
wants  a  copy  of  this  book  in  strong  paper 
covers  may  obtain  it  absolutely  free  by 
sending  21  one-cent  stamps — to  pay  merely 
the  cost  of  mailing — to  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  If  a 
binding  of  cloth  is  preferred,  send  10  cents 
•xtra  —  31  cents  in  all. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  ii  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Tub  Rural  New-Yorkrr,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 
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Science  from  the  Stations 

(  CONTINUED. ) 

it  has  gone  all  through  the  experiment, 
and  wherever  cow  peas  have  been 
plowed  into  the  ground,  the  yield  of 
corn  or  cotton  has  been  increased  from 
5 0  to  150  per  cent,  and  Prof.  Bennett  is 
safe  in  concluding  that  one  crop  of  cow 
peas  turned  into  the  soil,  will  furnish 
more  nitrogen  than  is  necessary  for  one 
crop  of  either  corn  or  cotton.  When 
one  considers  the  millions  of  tons  of 
nitrogen  free  in  the  air  resting  on  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
a  blessing  would  result  if  one-fifth  of 
every  Arkansas  farm  could  be  planted 
to  cow  peas  every  year. 

Reaching  the  Lower  Soil  — Several 
years  ago,  an  attractive  display  was 
made  at  the  Texas  State  Fair,  which 
was  designed  to  show  the  richness  of  the 
black,  waxy  soil  found  in  certain  parts 
of  that  State.  We  are  told  by  Farm  and 
Ranch  that  a  hole  eight  feet  deep  was 
dug,  leaving  a  central  core  eight  feet 
high.  This  core  was  squared  and  boxed, 
and  in  this  condition  carried  to  the  fair. 
Two  weeks  before  the  fair  opened, 
wheat  was  sown  in  one  side  of  this  box, 
so  that,  during  the  fair,  it  was  four  or 
five  inches  high.  The  idea  was  to  show 
that  the  wheat  grown  on  the  soil  taken 
eight  feet  below  the  surface  was  just  as 
good  as  that  growing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  box,  and  so  it  proved.  No  man 
can  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
such  soil  as  that  exhausted  by  constant 
cropping,  even  with  the  same  kind  of 
grain  year  after  year,  provided  means 
are  taken  to  bring  the  fertility  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  soil  up  where  the  roots 
of  the  wheat  plant  can  reach  it.  In 
order  to  do  this,  some  plant  with  longer 
and  hardier  roots  than  those  of  the 
wheat  must  be  used  to  pump  up  the  life 
of  the  lower  soil.  Clover  and  cow  peas 
are  admirably  suited  for  doing  this  work. 
While  probably  few  other  States  in  the 
Union  can  show  28.000,000  acres  of  such 
land  as  Texas  can  show,  it  is  true  of  all 
soils  that,  down  below  the  surface,  may 
be  found  great  stores  of  plant  food.  If 
we  should  dig  eight  feet  deep  into  some 
of  the  soils  of  our  northern  farms,  and 
attempt  to  grow  wheat  as  was  done  in 
the  Texas  experiment,  we  would  make 
a  failure,  for  the  wheat  plants  would 
grade  down  like  a  pair  of  stairs,  from 
the  dark-colored  surface  soil  to  the  yel¬ 
low  subsoil  and  gravel  eight  feet  below 
it  ;  yet  this  apparently  sterile  soil  con¬ 
tains  an  abundance  of  plant  food.  This 
plant  food  is  useless  until  the  water  is 
drained  out  of  it  and  the  air  and  the  sun 
worked  into  it  to  give  it  color  and  take 
away  its  sourness.  While  this  can  not 
be  done  with  ordinary  tools,  it  is  true 
that  the  roots  of  such  plants  as  clover 
and  cow  peas  can  be  sent  down  into  this 
lower  soil  to  pump  up  from  it  this  raw 
material  and  manufacture  it  into  finished 
fertilizer.  Here  we  have  one  instance 
of  the  value  of  the  grass  crop  in  any 
standard  farm  rotation.  The  plant  food 
from  the  lower  depths  of  the  soil  is 
pumped  up  near  the  surface,  where  the 
roots  of  more  useful  plants,  like  wheat 
and  potatoes,  can  make  use  of  it. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  FAIR. 

The  fair  this  year,  if  success  can  be  reckoned 
by  attendance,  must  have  been  a  successful  one, 
for  it  is  said  that  the  attendance  was  never 
larger  during  any  previous  year.  The  weather 
might  have  been  considered  favorable  for  this 
fair,  although  the  hottest  day  of  the  season 
occurred  during  the  week.  As  far  as  the  general 
display  was  concerned,  it  was  good.  The  live 
stock  department  was  well  filled,  with  the 
exception  of  swine,  of  which  the  number  of 
entries  was  considerably  smaller  than  common. 
The  display  of  cattle  was  fully  up  to  the  average, 
and  was  made  up  largely  of  herds  from  well- 
known  breeders  who  make  the  rounds  of  all  the 
fairs.  One  barn  and  two  long  cattle  sheds  were 
destroyed  by  fire  just  a  few  days  before  the  fair 
opened,  as  a  result  of  lightning,  but  a  large  tent 
accommodated  the  cattle  which  could  not  find 
quarters  in  the  remaining  cattle  sheds.  The 
display  of  sheep  was  an  excellent  one.  There 
was  a  large  show  of  poultry,  but  as  usual,  the 
accommodations  in  this  department  were  so  poor 
that  the  display  did  not  show  up  at  its  best.  In 
fact,  all  of  the  buildings  at  this  fair  are  too  small 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  are  in  very  poor  repair.  The  society  is  ex¬ 
cusable  for  this,  however,  because  of  the  fact 


q  that  the  grounds  are  likely  soon  to  be  taken  for 
a  city  park,  and  there  is  no  encouragement  for  the 
expenditure  of  any  great  amount  of  money  in  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  or  the  repair  and  reno¬ 
vation  of  old  ones. 

The  horticultural  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  was  a 
fine  one.  One  notable  exhibit  from  outside  the 
State  was  Ellwanger  <fc  Barry  with  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  pears.  There  is  no  building  on  the  grounds 
for  the  horticultural  department,  a  large  tent 
being  utilized  for  this  purpose.  This  should  not 
be  so,  as  New  Jersey’s  greatest  industry  is  horti¬ 
culture,  and  its  State  Fair  should  certainly  give 
a  better  opportunity  for  the  display  of  horticul¬ 
tural  products.  The  arrangement  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibits  at  this  fair  is  the  best  for  the 
judges  of  any  we  have  ever  seen.  There  was 
great  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  judging, 
especially  of  the  grapes.  There  has  teen  so 
much  cold,  wet  weather  during  late  summer  in 
this  State,  that  grapes  have  not  ripened  as  they 
should.  The  result  was  that  many  varieties  were 
shown  in  only  a  partially  ripened  condition.  The 
judge  was  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Georgia,  and  he 
disqualified  the  green  specimens,  causing  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  many  of  the  exhibitors. 
The  display  of  apples  was  not  large  and  only 
moderate  in  quality.  Potatoes  showed  up  fairly 
well.  Cabbages  were  good,  but  melons  and 
tomatoes  were  very  poor. 

As  a  whole,  this  fair  is  considerably  cleaner 
than  formerly,  but  there  is  a  chance  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  fakirs  and  side  shows  would 
have  been  better  off  the  grounds,  and  the  room 
they  occupied  could  have  been  put  to  better  use. 
Still  they  did  not  seem  to  be  so  well  patronized  as 
formerly.  Horse  racing  was  an  important  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  fair,  and  rivers  of  beer  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  irrigating  purposes.  Some  visitors  may 
demand  these  things,  but  they  certainly  are  no 
incentive  to  farmers  to  support  and  patronize  a 
fair,  and  the  educational  part  they  play  is  far 
from  desirable. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS. 

There  has  been  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
grain  markets  during  the  week,  but  on  the  whole, 
at  the  close,  prices  are  much  the  same  as  one 
week  ago.  The  market  opened  weak  on  Monday 
morning,  gained  considerable  strength  on  Tues¬ 
day,  quieted  down  later  in  the  week,  and  at  the 
end,  steadied  down  to  a  good  business  basis. 
Wheat  showed  a  little  decline  from  one  week 
ago,  but  has  been  a  little  lower  still  during  the 
week,  the  market  closing  firmer.  The  flour  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  dull,  although  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
some  of  the  best  brands.  Corn  has  followed 
wheat  very  closely  in  its  ups  and  downs,  although, 
on  the  whole,  trading  is  weak  and  dull,  largely 
because  of  the  fine  weather  through  the  western 
corn  regions,  which  go  far  to  insure  a  good  crop. 
Trading  in  oats  has  been  very  quiet;  the  same 
is  true  of  barley  and  rye,  with  a  tendency  toward 
lower  prices  of  each. 

The  butter  market  began  to  grow  stronger 
about  the  middle  of  the  week,  under  large  re¬ 
ceipts  and  news  of  lighter  production  in  the 
West.  The  demand  for  home  use  has  been  good, 
and  there  has  been  considerable  export  demand, 
so  that  the  slight  advance  in  price  is  likely  to 
be  sustained  if  not  increased.  The  greatest  de¬ 
mand  is  for  the  highest  grades.  The  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  quiet  because  of  an  absence  of  ex¬ 
port  demand  and  very  quiet  trade  at  home. 

Receipts  of  poultry  have  been  considerably 
lighter,  resulting  in  much  higher  prices  and  an 
active  market.  Choice  spring  turkeys,  dry- 
picked,  are  now  a  feature  in  the  market  and 
bring  good  prices.  There  is  a  difference  of  about 
four  cents  a  pound  between  dry-picked  and 
scalded,  quite  an  item  when  a  bird  weighs  from 
six  to  ten  pounds.  Receipts  of  eggs  have  been 
lighter  at  the  close  of  the  week,  although  liberal 
during  the  week;  still  the  fancy  grades  are 
scarce,  and  the  market  for  these  is  firm. 

Evaporated  apples  are  strong  at  higher  prices 
because  of  the  comparatively  short  crop  of  this 
year.  In  green  fruits,  choice  red  apples  are  in 
most  demand,  and  the  market  is  firm.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  almost  glutted  with  common  stock  which 
finds  a  slow  sale.  Peaches  are  in  lighter  supply 
and  prices  higher.  Fancy  pears  find  ready  sale 
at  good  prices,  but  there  is  plenty  of  poor  stuff 
that  sells  slowly.  Grapes  are  in  liberal  supply 
and  drag  at  lower  prices.  There  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  plums.  Good  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons  sell  promptly  at  good  prices. 

Choice  potatoes  are  not  plentiful,  and  sell 
quickly  at  advanced  prices.  Sweets  have  dropped 
off  a  little  in  pric'b  as  the  supply  is  large.  Most 
other  vegetables  are  in  plentiful  supply  and  sell 
slowly,  except  for  the  choicest  qualities.  The 
great  trouble  is  that  there  is  too  much  poor  stuff 
in  market  that  injures  the  sale  of  the  better 
grades. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  September  is,  1897. 
BEAN3  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 

Medium,  choice . 

Pea,  choice  . 

,1 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 

White  Kidney,  choice . 

Bed  Kidney,  choice  . 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 

Black  Turtle  soup . 

.1  0'l@l  15 

.1  70@2  10 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 

Lima,  Cal.,  760  lbs) . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bols.,  per  bushel . . 
Bags,  per  busbel . 

..  95@  97 

BUTTER— NEW. 

CTiimery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 

Western,  first* . . 

.18  @181* 

Western,  seoondi . 

Western,  third* . 

_ia  aisL: 

State,  finest . 

1R  tifeiSU 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

.13  @16 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tub*,  fanoy . 16  @17 

Ftr»t» . 14  @15 

Second* . 12  @13 

Welsh  tub*,  fanoy . 16  @16H 

Welsh  tab*,  seoonds  to  drat* . 12  @15 

^eatern  imitation  oreamery,  extras . 13  @14 

Fir*t* . 12  @13 

Second* . 11  @114 

We  item  factory,  extra . 12  @124 

Firsts . 114@12 

Seoonds . 104011 

Third* .  8  @10 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  oream,  large,  chotoe .  9  @94 

Good  to  prime  .  8  @894 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  @54 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  4  @44 

Full  skim* .  3  @  34 

EGGS. 

Maar-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  do*  18  0  — 
State&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  17  @  — 

Western,  choice,  loss  off .  16  @  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30doz  case. 3  00  @4  00 

Western  dirties,  JO  doz  case . 2  00  @3  00 

Western  checks,  oer  30-doz  case . 1  60  @2  25 

Refrigerator,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz....  13  @  14  4 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb .  7 4@  74 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  7  @  74 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  64@  7 

Common,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fanoy . —  @- 

8outhern.  sundried.  common  to  choice  ..—  ©  — 

8tate.  sundried,  quarters .  3  @  34 

Chopped,  1897.  per  lb .  24@  3 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  lb .  249  3 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  34®  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 124@13 

Sundried,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb  .  5  @  7 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  D’hess  of  O'bn-g,  hd-pkd,  d.  h..  bbl.2  00@2  75 

G-av«ns  .eln.  perbbl . 1  7j@2  60 

Blush,  par  bbl . 1  76@2  25 

C  id  iag,  nand-picked.  per  bol . 1  60@2  25 

20-oz  Pippin,  htnd-picked,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  25 

H  (Hand  Plppin.  per  d.  h  bel . 1  60@2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Ki-g.  perbbl  . 17602  25 

Common,  per  bbl  .  75@1  25 

Peaches  Jersey,  per  basket .  20@  80 

Up-River,  per  crata .  40@1  00 

State,  oer  carrier  .  60@1  50 

Pears,  Ba  f.ett,  choice,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Bartlett,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  6091  10 

Sec  tel.  per  bbl  . l  50@3  60 

Cooking  varieties,  oer  bbl .  50@1  25 

Graces,  Uo-  diver,  Niagara,  per  case .  40@  65 

Uo-River,  Mjore’s  Early,  oer  carrier...  30  9  40 

Uo-R  ver,  De'aware.  per  case .  60 @  90 

Up- River,  oncord,  per  case .  30@  45 

Plums,  taole  sorts,  per  10-lb  basket.  .  15@  20 

Green,  per  10-  b  basket .  10@  20 

Prunes,  per  l0-’b  basket .  15@  26 

Watermelons  Usual  qualities,  per  100 . 5  00@22  10 

Muskme'ons  Hac'ensack.  perbbl . 1  00@'  60 

South  Jersey  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl  .  50@1  50 

Monmou’h  County,  Nutmeg,  per  bbl.....  60@  75 

Mon.  Co.  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bol .  75(91  60 

Cranber'ies,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 3  60@5  60 

Per  crate . 1  60@1  75 

GAME. 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  00(91  25 

Grouse,  oer  pair .  50@  70 

Reedblrds,  per  doz .  30@  50 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50@  8  60 

Timothy .  3  00@  3  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 1  0191  C3 

Rye .  49  9  57 

Barley  feeding .  329  34 

Barley  malting .  60@  66 

Buckwheat,  silver .  — @  — 

Buckwheat,  Japan .  —  ©  — 

Corn .  35®  37 

Oat* .  25@274 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 65  @70 

No.  2 . 65  @60 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 45  @50 

Clover,  mixed . 50  @55 

Clover . -. . 40  @45 

8alt . 40  @45 

Straw,  long  rye . 50  @60 

8hort  rye . 35  @45 

Tangled  rye  . 30  @40 

Oat . 30  @36 

Wheat . 30  @35 

HONEY. 

8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  fanoy,  per  lb . 124@13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  44@  54 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  34@  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  44®  54 

Southern.  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @55 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  8tate,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7  @  8 

Medium  to  prime .  54@  64 

Old  olds . 2  @  44 

Paciflo  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  9  @10 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  6  @  74 

German,  1896  .  18  @23 

MEATS—  DRB8SED. 

Veal*,  enuntry  dreaied,  prime,  per  lb....  104@  11 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Buttermilks,  n*r  lb .  640  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  64®  64 

Small,  per  ib .  6  @  74 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  7  @  74 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  .  649  64 

125  lbsand  up,  per  lb .  44@  6 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  4 M 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3M 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  34 

No.  2,  per  lb .  24@  2H 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  64@  64 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  to 

Albany  and  T  oy,  per  bbl . 1  65@1  87 

J  rrsey,  per  bbl  . 1  50  9  2  26 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . . 1  25@l  60 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  94@  104 

Fowl*,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  a  64 

Turkey*,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Duoks.  local,  per  pair .  50  @  70 

•  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  5U 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  16 

DRB8SED  POULTRY. 

Turkey*,  old  averasre  lots,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Spring,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Spring,  scalded,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Broilers,  Phtla.,  3  lbs  and  under  to  pair.  10  @  U 

Phlla.,  31b8  and  over  to  pair,  per  lb..  15  @  16 

Western,  per  lb  .  9  @  u 


The  best  Horse-power, 
C-sL  Fiinning-niill,  Feed-mill, 
Rye-thresher,  Land  rol¬ 
ler,  Dog-power,  Steam 
engine,  Clover-huller, 
j  Saw-machine  (circular  & 

_ _  _  _ idrag),  S  w eep -po  we  r , 

Fodder  and  Ensilage  Cutter,  Round-silo, 

Ceo.  D.  Harder,  Manufacturer,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 
AST  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Fowls,  State  4  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  12  @  — 

Western,  prime,  oer  lb .  U4@  12 

Western,  scalded .  10  @  11 

Old  oocks.  per  lb .  64®  7 

Ducks  Ea>tern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  114 

Geese,  Eastern,  white .  14  @  — 

Eastern,  dark  .  12  ®  13 

Squab*,  tame,  white,  per  do* . 2  00  w  — 

Mixed  lot*,  per  do* . 160  @175 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* . 1  00  @1  25 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  local,  per  100  bunohes . 1  00®  — 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 .  2  00  0  3  00 

Carrots,  local,  per  lOo . 1  00@  — 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  76@2  60 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  30®  35 

Small  to  medium,  per  do* .  10@  26 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  tOO .  50@1  25 

Ououmbers.  per  100  .  40®  60 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  l.OuO .  60@2  60 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  eo@  76 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  doz .  309  40 

nooal,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Lima  bean9.  Jersey,  per  bag .  40@  60 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  60®  75 

Onions.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60  9  2  00 

Orange  County  Red,  oer  bag  .  50@1  75 

Orange  County  Yellow,  per  bbl .  60@l  75 

Orange  County  White,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Jersey  Wb  te,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  25 

Ba  t-rn  white,  oer  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  00®  — 

Peas,  per  bag  .  l  25@l  75 

Peppers,  green  per  barrel . .  60@  75 

Red,  per  barrel .  1  00@1  55 

Squash  marrow,  per  bbl  orate .  7b@i  26 

White,  per  barrel . 1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . l  00@1  26 

Yeliow  crook,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

String  beans  L.  I.  wax,  per  bag .  30®  40 

Tomatoes.  Jersey  Aome,  per  box .  75®  90 

Jersey  ordina  y  .  4Q@  60 

Turnips.  Russian,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

White,  per  100 . l  00@2  00 

WOOL. 


Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  XXX  . 27 

XX  and  above .  26 

X .  23 

Michigan.  X  and  above . 22 

No.  1 . 26 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 42 

Suring,  med . 42 

Fall,  tine . 35 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring.  Northern. 43 

Southern .  41 

Fall . . 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 42 

V  illey  . . 

Territory  8taple,  scoured  basis  . 47 

Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 20 
Clothing . ...19 

MILK  AND  CREAM 


@- 

@20 

@46 

@43 

@36 

@41 

@44 

@35 

@46 

@42 

@52 

@23 

@— 


The  total  dally  *upply  ha*  been  22.462  oan*  of  milk, 
123  can*  of  oondensed  milk  and  5b8  can*  of  oream. 
Tne  average  prloe  paid  for  the  *arplu*  on  the  plat¬ 
form*  ha*  been  *1.12  a  oan  of  40  quart* 


GROW  BISMARCKS  IN  POTS. 


beautiful  large  apples  In  Pots  or 
Garden  when  two  years  old.  One 
Dollar  Kacli  C'imann  Ram¬ 
bler  Hoses.  Magnificent  climber 
for  Porch,  50  cents  each  prepaid. 
irSend  4  cents  for  beautiful  colored 
Lithographs  giving  desc  iptlons. 
Address  MANHATTAN  NURSERY 
CO.,  47  L  Dey  St..  Now  York. 


Tf-k  I  #400  per  Year.  Splepdid  12- 

•  w  fc—Ul  acre  Truck  Farm.  Staten  Island. 
Deep,  fertile  soli;  la-ge,  good  house,  barn;  broad 
frontage  on  deep  water:  also  on  hU  hway. 

Address  S.,  Room  7b5.  56  Pine  Street,  New  York 


EGYPT 


Good  and  cheap  homes  and  farms  Ib 
southern  Illinois.  For  price-list  &  circular 
write  to  JOHN  JUDD,  McLeansboro,  Ill. 


GARNER  &  CO., 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  ana  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1875. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  3G  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WIKI.  H.  COHEN  A  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports.  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHERS  CO. 


1871  BRADLEY  REDFIELD,  1897 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchant, 

No.  141  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Twenty-seven  years’  practical  experience  enable 
me  to  warrant  first-class  service  in  selling 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Produce. 

Apples,  Potatoes  and  Onions 

4®”  Send  for  our  Special  Market  Review,  ©tt 

EVANGELINE  FREE. 

Did  you  ever  read  that  pathetic  story  of  the 
Arcadian  farmers  as  told  by  Longfellow  in  that 
famous  poem,  Evangeline  ?  If  not,  you  have  a 
rare  treat  in  store  for  yourself.  The  story  of 
Evangeline,  the  farmer’s  daughter,  betrothed  to 
Basil,  the  blacksmith’s  son,  separated  on  their 
native  shore  while  being  driven  into  exile  by 
order  of  the  English  king,  and  wandering  sepa¬ 
rately  in  search  of  each  other  through  American 
forests,  to  meet  again  only  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  is  a  tale  of  pathetic  and  touching  devotion 
that  delights  and  fascinates  every  one  who  reads 
it.  We  have  secured  a  handsomely  bound  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  this  book,  that  we  are  going  to 
give  to  every  one  who  sends  us  one  new  yearly 
subscription.  Send  $1  with  name  and  address  of 
new  subscriber,  and  we  will  send  you  this  hand¬ 
some  book  postpaid  by  return  mall. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  Yobk. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  POULTRY. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  said  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  15  of  our  best  black  pul¬ 
lets  with  a  good  Brown  Leghorn  rooster 
for  a  breeding  pen  from  which  to  raise 
next  year’s  pullets.  At  least  a  dozen 
good  poultry  men  have  urged  us  not  to 
use  the  Brown  Leghorn.  Here  is  a  note 
from  Florida  that  might  serve  as  a  text 
for  a  number  of  poultry  sermons  : 

On  page  558,  H.  W.  C.  admits  that  his  Black 
Minorcas  are  grand  layers.  Why  he  should  de¬ 
cide  to  cross  them  with  Brown  Leghorns  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  Why  not  let  well  enough  alone 
instead  of  spoiling  it  ?  I  think  there  is  no  better 
way  than  to  get  purebred  fowls,  then  keep  them 
so.  I  have  tried  many  kinds  of  fowls,  and  have 
settled  down  on  the  Black  Minorcas  as  the  best. 
They  lay  large  eggs  and  more  of  them  than  any 
other  fowl  I  have  had,  and  with  good  stock  and 
good  care,  make  very  good-sized  fowls,  while 
Brown  Leghorns  are  quite  small  and  lay  a  small 
egg. 

But  has  H.  W.  C.  got  pure  Minorcas?  The  few 
white  feathers  on  the  wing  spoken  of  on  page 
542,  are  no  objection,  as  they  often  have  them  the 
first  year,  but  are  free  from  them  after  the  first 
moult.  He  says  at  the  same  time  that  “the 
original  stock  was  from  a  cross  between  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns.”  There  is  a  mistake  some¬ 
where,  for  that  cross  would  not  make  a  “  coal- 
black  bird,”  as  he  calls  them.  He  complains 
that  his  bens  lay  well  only  in  April,  May  and 
June.  I  am  positive  that  the  number  of  eggs  a 
hen  lays  depends  very,  vert  largely  on  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  them.  I  have  been  governed  very  much  in 
feeding  by  what  P.  H.  Jacobs  has  said,  one  point 
of  which  has  been  to  feed  very  little,  if  any,  corn, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  Grain  is  much 
more  expensive  here  than  at  the  North,  but  corn 
has  sold  for  a  year  past  at  $1  to  $1.15  per  bag  of 
110  pounds.  Last  winter,  I  began  to  feed  one- 
half  corn  and  one-half  wheat  for  a  night  feed.  I 
feed  morning  and  night  only.  For  morning  feed, 
I  use  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon  tin  of  bran,  a 
three-pound  can  of  H-O  hen  feed,  and  a  three- 
pound  can  of  coarse  grits— all  corn,  of  course.  I 
also  put  in  some  of  Bartlett’s  O.  K.  dried  and 
ground  meat  and  bone,  and  wet  up  with  cold 
water. 

My  hens  have  laid  nearly  all  the  time  since 
they  began  in  February.  There  have  been  two 
spells  for,  perhaps,  10  days,  when  they  dropped 
off  about  one-half,  then  at  it  again.  My  hens  are 
not  all  purebred  Minorcas.  I  have  others  for 
setting,  but  I  have  a  pen  of  nine  purebred  Minor- 
eas  and  a  rooster,  from  which  I  get  my  eggs  for 
setting,  and  I  think  the  nine  hens  have  averaged 
from  five  to  six  eggs  every  day  from  March  1, 
and  such  large,  clear  white  eggs,  too! 

H.  W.  C.  says  that  his  hens  “  are  too  dull  and 
stuoid  to  lay  fertile  eggs”  in  August.  I  will  give 
my  experience  last  spring  to  show  that  his  hens 
may  not  be  to  blame.  I  got  over  100  eggs  from 
my  pen  of  Minorcas  early  in  the  spring,  and  got 
four  chicks,  two  of  which  died  right  away.  I 
went  about  three  miles,  got  another  rooster, 
began  again  and  got  11,  12  and  13  chicks,  good 
strong  ones,  from  each  setting  of  13  eggs.  That 
shows  where  the  trouble  was.  I  hope  to  use  the 
same  hens  and  rooster  early  next  season,  and 
after  that,  get  a  new  rooster  and  breed  from  my 
best  present  pullets.  When  my  chicks  are  two  or 
three  days  old,  I  take  the  shears  and  cut  off  one 
wing  at  the  first  joint,  and  then  have  no  trouble 
to  clip  the  wings  after  they  are  grown. 

A.  J.  ALDRICH. 

X  X  X 

Our  Black  Business  birds  came  from 
the  stock  of  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Johnson  formerly  kept 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  One  year, 
he  decided  to  cross  these  breeds,  expect¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  hen  larger  than  the 
Brown  one,  and  laying  a  larger  egg.  A 
few  of  the  chicks  from  this  cross  came 
black  or  nearly  so— the  others  being  al¬ 
most  all  colors.  Poultrymen  tell  me 
that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  obtain 
black  birds  from  this  cross.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  liked  the  looks  of  tbe  black  birds, 
and  selected  about  a  dozen  for  a  breed¬ 
ing  pen,  using  a  BLack  Minorca  rooster 
with  them.  Our  hens  are  about  the 
third  generation  of  such  breeding  with 
Black  Minorca.  Our  pullets  have  still 
another  dash  of  Minorca  blood. 

Why  use  a  Brown  Leghorn  on  them? 
We  think  that  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Browns  will  lay  more  eggs  inside  of  12 
months  than  any  other  breed.  The  pul¬ 
lets  of  this  breed  will,  also,  start  laying 
earlier  in  life  than  any  other.  The  only 
reasonable  objection  to  the  Brown  is  the 
small  size  of  its  egg.  The  Minorcas  lay 
large  and  beautiful  eggs,  but  not  as 
many  of  them  as  either  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns.  The  pullets  are  late  to 
mature,  and  Mr.  Johnson  found  the 
Black  hens  slower  to  start  in  winter 
than  were  the  Browns.  My  theory  is 
that,  by  breeding  Brown  Leghorn  blood 


into  our  next  season’s  pullets,  we  may 
retain  the  fine  large  egg  of  the  Minorca 
and  add  the  earlier  maturity  and  egg 
capacity  of  the  Brown.  One  theory  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  theory  against  such  a 
course.  We  do  not  care  how  spotted 
or  speckled  the  pullets  may  be  if  they 
lay  ogqs.  Of  course,  we  will  not  breed 
all  the  pullets  in  this  way,  but  it  is 
worth  something  to  take  one  pen  and 
see  what  will  come  from  such  a  course. 
I  would  not  advise  such  breeding  for 
others,  and  I  do  not  know  yet  what  the 
result  will  be. 

$  X  X 

It  is  much  the  same  way  with  feeding. 
For  years,  I  have  believed  that,  if  we 
could  either  prepare  a  balanced  ration 
or  let  the  hen  balance  her  own  dinner, 
it  would  be  safe  to  keep  food  before  her 
all  the  time,  and  let  her  help  herself. 
Last  year,  one  of  our  most  prominent 
poultrymen  wrote  as  follows  about  it : 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  experienced  poultry- 
man  will  indorse  such  a  method,  as  it  denotes 
that  the  manager  is  lazy  and  desires  to  save 
labor.  Fowls  so  treated  become  indolent,  exces¬ 
sively  fat,  and  are  subject  to  indigestion,  en¬ 
largement  of  the  liver,  and  other  ailments.  Many 
cases  of  so-called  cholera  may  be  traced  to  such 
manner  of  feeding.  Fowls  require  bulky  food  as 
well  as  grain,  and  should  be  made  to  work  and 
secure  exercise. 

In  spite  of  all  this  advice,  I  am  ready 
to  risk  100  pullets  fed  in  this  way,  and 
we  expect  to  keep  a  well-balanced  poul¬ 
try  food  before  them  all  the  time.  The 
first  60  have  been  fed  in  this  way  for 
three  weeks,  and  they  are  as  bright  and 
lively  as  ever.  No  matter  how  it  ends, 
we  shall  tell  our  readers  the  facts.  The 
world  is  full  of  theory — especially  the 
poultry  world.  Even  so  simple  a  thing 
as  an  egg  record  is  seldom  exact.  Many 
people  know  how  many  eggs  they  take 
from  the  henhouse,  but  very  few  seem  to 
know  just  how  .many  hens  laid  the  eggs. 
As  a  rule,  they  make  a  guess  at  the  num¬ 
ber,  unless  the  pen  is  a  small  one. 

X  X  X 

As  to  what  our  friend  says  about  fer¬ 
tile  eggs  in  August,  I  can  only  say  that, 
out  of  60  August  eggs,  we  hatched  only 
nine  Florida  hens  may  be  ready  for 
business  in  August,  but  New  Jersey 
hens  are  not — according  to  our  experi¬ 
ence  ;  neither  do  I  believe  that  even 
Florida  roosters  would  remedy  the 
trouble.  Ido  not  know  just  when  south¬ 
ern  hens  moult,  or  whether  they  take 
more  time  for  it  than  our  northern  hens 
do.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
such  things.  Speaking  of  southern  hens 
and  cross-breeding,  we  have  this  note 
from  a  reader  in  South  Carolina  : 

List  spring,  I  crossed  Leghorn  cocks  on  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  hens,  and  now  have  over  100  beautiful, 
half-grown  pullets,  most  of  which  are  jet  blacks. 
Is  the  cross  a  good  one,  or  will  you  name  a  better 
one  ? 

I  suppose  that  the  Brown  Leghorn  is 
meant  in  this  case.  For  egg  production, 
in  our  country,  I  should  prefer  our  Leg- 
horn-Minorca  cross.  I  should  expect  the 
eggs  from  this  P.  Rock  cross  to  be  a  pale 
mud  color,  certainly  not  suited  to  our 
trade.  One  objection  to  the  Minorca 
crosses  is  the  black  legs.  These  always 
hurt  the  sale  of  market  poultry.  We 
took  about  60  pounds  of  live  young 
roosters  to  market  last  week,  and  they 
were  docked  two  cents  a  pound  because 
of  their  black  legs.  Most  of  the  better 
butchers  would  not  touch  them  at  any 
price.  _  h.  w.  c. 

FEEDING  THE  YOUNG  PULLET. 

In  preparing  a  balanced  ration  for 
poultry,  there  are  several  items  to  be 
taken  into  account  aside  from  the  main 
one  of  digestible  nitrogen  and  carbon 
considered  on  page  575.  The  item  of 
fiber  or  indigestible  woody  matter  is, 
also,  important.  This  fiber  which  we 
find  in  most  articles  of  food,  has  its  uses 
in  the  animal  system,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  which  seems  to  be  to  assist  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  bowels.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  illustration  than  a 
thrasher  and  cleaner  run  by  a  treadmill 
horse-power.  It  is  built  to  clean,  say  a 


bushel  of  grain  a  minute.  The  straw 
cuts  no  figure  in  the  bag  of  finished 
product,  but  it  helps  to  steady  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  machine.  If  the  grain  has 
grown  mostly  to  straw  with  little  grain 
the  machine  will  not  be  able  to  work  off 
enough  of  the  straw  to  produce  a  bushel 
of  cleaned  grain  per  minute.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  straw  has  grown  very 
short  with  well-filled  heads,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  so  much  straw  to  keep  the  speed 
in  check  that  the  cleaner  will  not  be 
able  to  clean  the  grain  properly.  With 
a  normal  growth  of  straw  in  proportion 
to  the  grain,  the  machine  runs  smoothly 
and  turns  out  its  bushel  of  nicely  cleaned 
grain  per  minute. 

God  could,  probably,  have  made  a  hen 
to  digest  and  assimilate  pure  nutriment 
just  as  the  manufacturer  could  build  a 
machine  to  thrash  and  clean  grain  that 
is  all  heads,  but  He  did  not,  and  we  must 
use  the  hen  just  as  we  find  her.  Clover 
hay  contains  25  per  cent  of  this  fiber, 
while  corn  contains  only  two  per  cent, 
and  this  is  the  main  reason,  I  take  it, 
why  a  little  cut  clover  in  the  ration 
often  helps  to  better  results.  When  we 
get  the  balance  just  right,  the  droppings 
are  soft  enough  to  flatten  out  partially 
as  they  fall  to  the  tables,  and  have  that 
waxy  appearance,  with  the  white  por¬ 
tion  or  kidney  secretions  spread  well 
over  the  whole,  which  indicates  to  the 
expert  that  he  may  expect  lots  of  eggs 
in  the  nests  at  night. 

Another  point  which  has  been  but 
litt'e  considered  is  the  adaptability  of 
different  forms  of  life  to  convert  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  matter  into  organic  forms. 
We  are  taught  that,  in  the  beginning, 
the  earth  was  without  form  and  void 
Evidently,  all  matter  was  inorganic. 
Now  we  have  vegetable  life  which  can 
convert  inorganic  matter  into  vegetable 
matter.  We,  also,  have  animals  of  the 
herbivorous  species  which  can  convert 
vegetable  matter  into  animal  matter. 
Animals  of  the  carnivorous  species  can 
convert  animal  matter  into  other  species 
of  animal  matter.  Those  of  the  omniv¬ 
orous  species  can  use  either  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  to  sustain  life.  There  is 
still  another  form  of  life  which  converts 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  back  into 
inorganic  form.  Without  this  form  of 
life,  dust  could  not  return  to  dust.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  subject  to  pursue,  but  a 
hen  seems  to  belong  to  a  form  of  life 
which  can  use  not  only  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  sustain  life,  but  also  this 
third  form  of  matter.  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
a  word  to  express  the  form  of  life  to 
which  she  evidently  belongs,  but  she 
surely  knows  what  she  is  about  when 
she  is  forever  scratching  in  mother 
earth. 

Several  years  ago  I  became  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  of  a  balanced 
ration,  and  began  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  my  large  flock,  which  gener¬ 
ally  consists  of  from  1,000  to  2,000,  to  see 
whether  I  could  determine  of  what  the 
proper  balance  consisted.  During  this 
experimental  work,  I  have  taken  up  a 
good  many  theories  which  seem  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  correct,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  their  confusion.  For  ia- 
stance,  the  theory  that  we  must  not 
give  a  hen  all  she  will  eat,  or  she  might 
( Continued  on  next  page). 


INSURES 

MORE  EGGS 
QUICKER  GROWTH 
SHORTER  MOULTING 

“Your  Money's  Worth 
or  Your  Money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

73  PARK  PLACE.  -  NEW  YORK 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodohncks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphlde  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  boles  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kescch. 

Send  for  tree  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 
EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


SHERWOOD  STEEL  HARNESS 


parmcrs,  Lumbermen,  Orchardists,  Yineyardists,  ami  Hop 
^  Growers,  regard  it  as  especially  adapted  to  their  wants, 
‘“‘account  of  the  absence  of  whifHetrces. 


CENTS 


for  100  Square  Feet, 
Caps  and  Nails. 


SWAN’S 

EXTRA  HEAVY 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRE,  WIND  and  WATER¬ 
PROOF.  Sample  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN,  102  FBllon  H.,N.Y. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle 


No  rusty  metal  covers  or 
twisted  wire  fasteners,  less 
breakage,  and  can  be  washed 
absolutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other  milk  bot¬ 
tle,  avoiding  tainted  or  sour 
milk.  It  is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk  bottle 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  any 
market. 

For  Circulars  and  Price  Lists, 
send  your  address  to 


Thatcher  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Potsdam ,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
CREAMERIES 

Treatise  “Good  Batter  &  How  to  Make  It,” 
All  Dairying  Utensils,  write 


KNEELAN 1)  CRYSTAL CR EAMEEY CO. 
35  E  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


PROSPERITY  AND  SEPARATORS. 


Don’t  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than 
for  10  years  past.  Don’t  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer — you  can  make  it  now ,  and  there  could  be  no  better  time.  Put 
it  In  to-day,  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It  will 
save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any  other 
investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come,  don’t  make  tbe 
mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  imitating  second  or 
third-class  machine  which  is  “cheap”  on  paper,  and  in  first  cost 
only.  Get  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  in  that  it  will  save  you  most 
and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any  way  try  and  see 
for  yourself.  Send  for  new  “  Baby  ”  or  Dairy  Catalogue  No.  257  and 
any  desired  particulars.  _ 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  i  No.  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 
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Feeding  the  Young  Pullet. 

(CONTINUED. ) 

get  too  fat  to  lay.  How  is  it  that  a  cow 
turned  into  a  flush  pasture  of  mixed 
grasses  does  not  get  too  fat  to  give  milk? 
I  happen  to  know  as  an  actual  fact  that, 
under  such  conditions,  and  even  with  an 
added  mess  of  grain,  she  will  continue 
to  fill  the  pail  for  all  she  is  worth.  How 
is  it  that  millions  of  people  sit  down  to 
well-filled  tables  three  times  a  day  and 
satisfy  their  appetites,  with  fragments 
left  by  the  basketful,  without  getting 
too  fat  to  perform  their  allotted  tasks 
in  life  ?  We  do  not  look  for  the  best 
specimens  of  healthy  children  in  the 
hovels  of  the  very  poor  where  each  crust 
is  doled  out  with  sparing  hand.  God 
pity  them  !  I  now  believe  that  a  hen 
never  stops  laying  because  she  gets  too 
fat.  She  rather  gets  too  fat  because  she 
is  forced  to  stop  laying  for  want  of 
proper  food. 

I  have  been  following  the  theory  of 
feeding  outlined  in  these  articles  for 
the  past  six  months,  and  it  stands  all 
the  tests  I  have  been  able  to  apply  as 
yet.  I  have  aimed  not  to  allow  the  feed 
troughs  to  be  emptied  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  before  they  are  refilled,  and 
our  hens  have  laid  during  this  time 6,000 
dozen  eggs  at  a  cost  for  feed  of  less  than 
five  cents  per  dozen.  I  have  always 
thought  that  late-hatched  chicks  are 
hard  to  raise,  but  I  now  have  some  that 
were  hatched  July  7,  that  began  to  crow 
at  four  weeks  of  age,  and  weighed  3% 
pounds  per  pair  (broiler  size)  at  50  days 
of  age.  I  put  66  eggs  under  my  brooder 
two  weeks  ago,  and  have  tested  out  only 
nine  infertile  ones.  The  rest  seem  to  be 
developing  finely,  although  part  of  them 
have  never  been  turned  or  moved  at  all, 
except  as  I  have  taken  them  out  on  two 
occasions  to  test  them.  The  hens,  and 
roosters,  too,  are  fleshy,  but  they  can¬ 
not  y«t  be  too  fat  to  lay  fertile  eggs, 
and  cheap  eggs,  too.  We  shall  await 
the  results  of  another  six  months  with 
inter*  st.  o  w.  mates. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

AN8WKRS  BY  DR.  F.  L  KILBORNK 

A  Wart  on  a  Horse 

F.  N.,  Sharon,  Conn.— What  will  take  off  a  wart 
from  a  horse’s  left  ?  It  is  just  below  the  gambrel 
joint,  on  the  outside,  the  size  of  a  large  teacup. 
It  has  been  doctored  by  a  veterinarian,  but  with¬ 
out  success. 

A  wart  of  this  size,  if  it  has  a  neck, 
can  be  most  readily  removed  with  the 
knife,  or  by  the  use  of  the  elastic  liga¬ 
ture.  If  it  has  a  broad  base,  or  for  other 
reasons,  cannot  be  cut  or  ligated,  apply 
castor  oil  once  daily  until  the  wart  dis¬ 
appears  This  will,  probably,  require 
one  to  two  months’  treatment. 

Abscess  on  Horse's  Leg. 

F.  M.  W.,  Sandy  Hook ,  Conn. — My  horse  slipped 
on  the  barn  floor  when  drawing  in  a  load  of  hay, 
and  bumped  his  knees,  and  has  been  laid  up  two 
weeks.  Now  the  knee  has  burst  on  the  side. 
What  is  the  best  to  do  with  it  ? 

Syringe  out  night  and  morning  with  a 
solution  of  three  parts  of  carbolic  acid 
in  one-hundred  parts  of  water.  If  there 
is  not  a  free  opening  for  the  discharge 
of  the  pus,  it  should  be  enlarged  and 
kept  open  until  the  discharge  has  nearly 
ceased.  Should  the  abscess  refuse  to 
heal,  or  become  unhealthy,  substitute  a 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  lead  acetate 
and  three-fourths  ounce  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  soft  water. 
Shake  well  before  using.  Return  to  the 
use  of  the  carbolic  wash  as  soon  as  the 
wound  has  a  healthy  appearance. 

Grub  in  the  Head  of  Sheep. 

G.  E.  B.,  Waynesville,  X.  C.— Your  reply  to  my 
inquiries  regarding  Gad-fly  grub  (see  page  591) 
is  just  at  hand.  Three  days  ago,  a  ewe  in  good 
condition,  died  suddenly.  I  found  in  her  head- 
one  of  them  in  the  frontal  sinuses— five  grubs, 
one  full  grown,  one  nearly  so,  and  three  about 
half  grown.  The  full  grown  one  was  blunt  ended 
and  slightly  brownish,  the  other  large  one  ran 
to  a  point  at  one  end,  was  quite  white  and  very 
active.  It  is  fully  three  weeks  since  the  last 
previous  death.  I  have  lost  14  out  of  a  Hock  of  75. 

The  presence  of  the  full-grown  larvaa 
in  the  sinuses  at  this  time  would  indicate 
that  the  fly  must  have  worked  very  late 
last  fall,  in  your  locality.  With  your 


short  winters,  the  flies  are,  undoubtedly, 
around  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  have  them  farther 
north.  Notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  larvae.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  not  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
this  ewe.  Five  larvae,  only  two  of  which 
were  full  grown,  could  hardly  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  the  sudden  death  of  a 
sheep  that  was  in  good  condition.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  spring,  nearly  every 
sheep  killed  has  a  few  to  several  larvae 
in  the  sinuses,  with  no  apparent  ill 
effects  except  the  slight  nasal  discharge. 
There  is,  evidently,  some  other  cause 
for  the  death  of  this  ewe,  and,  possibly, 
also,  of  the  others.  If  another  death 
occur,  I  would  advise  having  an  autopsy 
made  by  a  competent  veterinarian,  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  death. 

Cattle  Dying  from  Unknown  Cause 

X.,  Otsego  County,  N.  1'.— August  21,  I  went 
into  the  pasture  where  my  young  stock  were  feed¬ 
ing,  and  discovered  that  one  of  the  heifers,  17 
months  old,  was  ailing.  Wishing  to  take  her  to 
the  barn,  she  was  driven  a  few  rods  when  she 
ran  into  the  bushes,  tumbled  down  and,  after  a 
few  struggles,  died.  Fearing  some  infectious 
disease,  I  attempted  to  procure  the  services  of  a 
veterinarian,  but  failed.  After  about  two  hours, 
I  made  an  examination  of  the  body.  Every  time 
the  body  was  moved,  there  was  a  peculiar  bub¬ 
bling  sound,  in  the  region  of  the  chest.  On  cut¬ 
ting  along  the  throat  on  either  side  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  I  found  what  I  suppose  were  the  jugular 
veins.  They  were  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
presented  a  mottled  appearance  of  light  and  dark 
chocolate  color.  The  membrane  was  transpar¬ 
ent,  and  full  of  gas  bubbles,  and  the  sontents  lay 
in  folds,  very  much  like  the  food  in  the  mani¬ 
fold.  I  found  the  right  lung  highly  inflamed,  but 
the  left  one  was  normal.  On  severing  the  right 
bronchia,  a  pinkish  colored  foam  came  out  and 
soon  piled  up  as  large  as  a  10-quart  pall.  The 
pericardium  contained  a  small  amount  of  dark 
colored  fluid,  and  the  heart  looked  like  an  im¬ 
mense  black  cherry.  I  concluded  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  inflammation  of  the  lung  and  dropsy 
of  the  chest.  On  August  30,  report  came  that 
another  heifer  was  dead.  A  veterinarian  was 
summoned,  but  he  was  so  intoxicated  that  his 
services  were  of  little  value.  As  decomposition 
had  begun,  the  examination  was  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  However,  it  was  easy  to  discern  that 
the  right  lung  was  badly  diseased  and  the  left 
one  not.  Tne  spleen  was  about  the  usual  size, 
but  its  interior  had  become  decomposed  so  that  it 
was  soft.  The  portion  of  the  stomach  with  which 
the  spleen  came  in  contact  was  dark  colored. 
There  was  do  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat.  There  were  air  bubbles  around  In 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  rest  of  the  stock 
was  removed  to  another  place,  and  given  a  table¬ 
spoonful,  morning  and  night,  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  chlorate  of 
potash.  Three  days  later,  another  heifer  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  ailing.  Her  temperature  was  107  5 
degrees;  20  drops  of  aconite  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  above  mixture  were  given  every  two  hours. 
For  three  days,  she  has  eaten  some,  chewed  her 
cud,  and  sweat  at  the  nose.  The  secretions  have 
been  natural  and  regular,  no  bloody  discharges 
of  any  kind,  and  she  is  not  thirsty.  The  pulse  is 
about  70  per  minute,  respiration  20  to  40  per 
minute,  temperature  107.5  to  108  5  degrees,  and 
still  alive.  There  is  evidence  of  diseased  lungs 
judging  by  the  sound  with  the  ear  placed  at  the 
sides.  What  is  the  disease,  the  remedy  and  what 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  its  spread  ? 

I  am  unable  to  give  a  diagnosis  from 
the  description  of  the  eases.  Nearly  or 
quite  all  the  lesions  you  describe  are 
post  mortem.  The  congestion  of  the 
right  lung  was,  evidently,  due  to  the 
heifers  lying  on  the  right  side  after 
death.  Had  they  died  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  both  lungs  would  have 
been  more  or  less  affected,  at  least  in 
one  of  the  cases.  There  is  a  suspicion 
of  Texas  fever,  but  I  do  not  suppose 
that  your  cattle  have  been  exposed  to 
that  disease.  If.  however,  they  have 
been  in  contact  with  any  southern  cat¬ 
tle  during  the  summer,  or  are  in  a  past¬ 
ure  that  could  have  been  infected  by 
southern  cattle,  carefully  examine  the 
heifers  for  the  cattle  ticks,  which  may 
vary  in  size  from  a  small  hempseed  to 
that  of  a  medium  bean.  The  ticks  are 
most  commonly  found  on  the  escutcheon, 


POULTRY  LECTURES 


Up-to  date  information  on  Utility  Branches  of  the 
Industry.  8AMUBli  CUSHMAN  (formerly  with  R.  I. 
Experiment  Station),  Pawtucket,  B.  l, 


inside  of  the  thighs,  under  the  flanks, 
or  on  the  brisket.  If  such  ticks  are 
found,  the  trouble  is  Texas  fever,  other¬ 
wise  probably  not.  If  possible,  have  an 
examination  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 
If  unable  to  have  such  examination,  and 
another  heifer  die,  endeavor  to  perform 
the  autopsy  as  soon  as  possible  after 
death,  before  the  post  mortem  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  report  the  result 
of  your  examination,  together  with  any 
symptoms  observed  before  death. 


The  Cold,  commonly  described  as  “  deep-seated," 
with  pain  and  soreness  in  the  breast,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  all  that  yields  quickly  to  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 

Adv. 


17  DOLLARS  17 

M.  fl  (REGULAR  PRICE  $21.00.)  K  i 


SENT  TO-DAY  BUYS  A  50 
GALLON  GRANITE  STATE 


FEED  COOKER ... 
WATER  HEATER 


THE  LIGHTEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT 


FARM  BOILER 


FOR  POULTRYMEN, 
STOCK  RAISERS, 
AND  DAIRYMEN. 


THE  BOILER  is  made  of  galvanized  steel,  a  sheet 
metal  that  will  not  rust  or  corrode,  nor  require  painting. 
It  is  furnished  with  four  iron  drop  handles  for  conveni¬ 
ence  In  lifting  from  furnace,  and  a  tigbt-litting  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  cover.  Send  for  testimonials. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  one-half 
freight  charges  10  all  points  west.  This  Cooker  is  giving 
satisfaction  wherever  sold.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  made 
exactly  as  represented  in  the  above  illustration  or  money 
refunded.  When  you  write  mention  this  paper. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO., 

No.  56G  Temple  Court,  N.  Y.  City. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 
GOMBATJI/T’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safa,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
GombaulS 
ex- Veteri¬ 
nary  8ur* 
goon  to 
the  French 
Gorernmcat 
Stall* 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  F1RINQ 


top  i 

bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes  the  place  of  auifnl- 
meats  for  tnildor  severe  action.  Removes  all  Uunchci 
or  Blemishes  from  llorscs  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  l'hroat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE  cAuaTioBteSi'-S! 

produoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  Dottle  o< 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  C$U8tlO  Balsam  sold  la  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  §1.50  per  bottle,  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  chat-yes  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send,  for  descriptive  circulars, 


testimonials,  etc,  Address 
THE)  LAW  RBNCE-W1LLI AM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELliERSIilB  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINEOLIFF,  N.  Y. 


It  is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  It  Is 
LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 

Wlliswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

A  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RF  tUIMHRM  J  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

«  l>  On«nnun,  j  Farm.Hdgeworth.P.F.W.&C.R.R 

FOR  R4TF_Cholce  SHROPSHIRRS — both  sexes, 
I  VH  dflbU  aI1  aK0S.  Apply  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Supt., 
Wa-wa-nund,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Cheshires,  Oxford  Ram  and  Beagles. 

Cheshires  all  ages.  One  Registered  Ram.  five  vears, 
weight,  275  pounds.  Three  Beagles,  four  months. 

HO. MR II  J.  BROWN,  Harford.  N.  Y. 


11/1  IITrn— Buyers  for  three  sows  bred  for  fall 
W  A  li  I  L  U  farrow-  ‘i1  *15—. Poland-Chlna. 

Butter-Maker.  $230  year  and  board. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Cblttenango,  N.  Y. 


POLANO-CHINA  PIGS  register;  prize-wln- 

nlDg  stock.  Terms  reasonable. 

H.  WaLKATH,  Alinaville.  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  200  Selected  Pekin  Ducks;  must  be  sold.  Prices 
cut  in  two.  Ground  meat.  *2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.J 


VOIIR  UEUC  are  lousy  unless  you  do 
lUUIl  nLflO  something  to  prevent. 
Use  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  to  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable.  It’s  a  disin¬ 
fectant  insect  powder  for  poultry  vermin, 
etc.  Book  free.  Sample  10c.  100  ozs.  expr. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  3or  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


CRUSHED  FLINT  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells. Calotte,  Granulated 
Bone,  Ground  Keof  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 


wo  Great  EGG  MAKERS 

ll£MU’C  GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

O  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  Grit. 
For  Poultry.  Cash  or  instalments. 
W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


And  how  to  make  them 
lay.  An  elegant  cut  in 
colors  of  ENGLAND’S 
CHOICEST  FOWLS 
made  from  life.  Mailed 
fora,  stamp.  P. A. WEB¬ 
STER.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


buying  a  Bone  Gutter, 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue,  just  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Mention 
this  paper. 

STRATTON  &  OSBORNE,  Erie,  Pa. 


The  Monarch  Incubator. 


Most  practical  machine  in  the  market.  All  large 
New  England  poultry  growers  use  them,  many 
firms  using  from  ig  to  25  of  the  600  egg  size. 

iOOO  barrels  of  dressed 
poultry  marketed  each 
season,  from  within  a  few 
miles  of  our  factory.  All 
hatched  in  ITIounrch 
stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
1AMES  RANKIN.  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 
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■  ■■  ■  We  keep  every. 

- L®  ■"  ®  thing  in  the 
POULTRY  LUTE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat¬ 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it's 
our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our 
illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — it's  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


♦ 
X 

X 
♦ 

~y  — .  .vo vy  oweut-,  sew  xorK  vjtry.  ^ 


jjfi  Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when  ^ 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 

#  will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores,  ® 
m  Thrush.  &c.,  while  at  work?  You  make  no 
mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS..  Alba-  W 
fa  ny.N.  Y.,  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail,  ift) 
v-irculars  free.  an 


STOP  those  HOGS1'  ROOTING! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine  Hog 
Ringer  and  Rings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores,  or  we  will 
send  by  mail,  one  Double  Ringer  and  IOO  Rings  on  receipt  of 
75  cents  in  stamps.  Address  II EE8DN  BROS  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Tecumseh,  >1  ich. 


PROSPECTIVE  PURCHASERS 


lu.un uvu  1/uo.u  we  nave  i>een  ia- 


vored  with  instructions  to  sell 

'^erst>V  Grades,  Xormandies,  Holsteins,  Short-horns  and  South- IJoten/*  °We  will 
take  pleasure  also  in  purchasing  any  other  animals  you  may  require  on  your  farm. 

— .  „  ,  ,  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  iCitv 

AS-  Refers  by  permission  to  Tub  Rural  Nbw-Yobkkb.  ’  e  YortGOity. 
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Humorous. 

I  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  cheek, 

Her  /ace  blazed  up,  as  I  could  see; 

I  thought  in  scathing  terms  she’d  speak — 
She  turned  the  other  cheek  to  me! 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Poet  :  “  Give  me  a  word  that’s  synony 
moils  with  crop.”  Amateur  Parmer 
(sadly):  “Failure.” — World. 

“  Abe  the  lawyers  making1  any  prog¬ 
ress  with  that  will  case  ?  ”  One  of  the 
Heirs:  “Oh,  yes.  They’ve  used  up  about 
half  the  money.” — Life 

Mother  :  “  What  would  poor  mamma 
do  without  her  boy  if  he  went  away  ?  ” 
Her  Boy  :  “  You  could  whip  Fido  when 
you  were  cross  and  just  pretend  it  was 
ire,  couldn’t  you?” — World. 

IIobkins  :  “My  brother  bought  a 
wheel  here  last  week,  and  you  said  if 
anything  broke  you  would  supply  a  new 
part.”  Dealer:  “That's  right.  What 
do  you  want?”  “I  want  two  deltoid 
muscles,  a  new  set  of  knuckles  and  a 
knee-pan.” — Life. 

“  Why,  Bridget,  you  have  too  much 
salt  in  the  hash  !  ”  “  Oi  know  it,  ma’am.” 
“  Then  why  did  you  make  it  so  salty  ?  ” 
“  Because,  ma’am,  you  said  yesterday 
that  there  wasn’t  nearly  salt  enough  in 
it,  and  so  oi  put  in  too  much  this  toime 
to  kind  o’  aven  it  up.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Reuben  Railfence  :  “  What  do  you 
think  about  this  here  thing  of  givin’ 
women  their  rights  equal  with  men  ?  ” 
Henry  Harrow:  “Puffectly  proper.  1 
give  ’em  to  my  wife.  I  have  that  blessed 
woman  out  in  the  field  to  work  as  soon 
as  her  breakfast  work  is  done  up.” — 
Puck. 

“Suppose,”  suggested  the  teacher, 

“  that  you  have  a  piece  of  beefsteak  and 
cut  it  into  halves,  then  cut  the  halves 
into  quarters,  the  quarters  into  eighths, 
and  the  eighths  into  sixteenths,  into 
what  could  the  sixteenths  be  cut  ?  ” 
“Hash,”  responded  Tommy,  whese 
mother  kept  a  boarding-house.  And  the 
class  in  fractions  was  dismissed. — Tit- 
Bits. 

The  physician  in  charge  had  decided 
that  an  operation  should  be  performed. 
“  Do  you  think,”  a6ked  a  relative  anx¬ 
iously,  “  that  the  operation  will  do  any 
good  ?  ”  “  Well,  I  should  say  it  would,” 
replied  the  doctor  confidently.  “And 
he’ll  live  ?”  “  Oh,  dear,  no  ;  not  at  all. 
But  it  will  settle  a  medical  point  that 
has  been  in  dispute  for  the  last  50  years.” 
— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Willie  and  Johnny  set  up  a  lemonade 
stand  the  other  day,  and  a  gentleman 
was  their  first  patron.  Willie’s  sign 
read,  “Four  cents  a  glass.”  Johnny’s 
modest  announcement  was,  “  Two  cents 
a  glass.”  Being  a  man  with  an  eye  open 
to  the  fact  that  “  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,”  the  customer  bought  a 
glass  of  Johnny’s  lemonade,  paid  the 
two  cents  due  and  casually  inquired 
“Why  is  yours  cheaper  than  your  broth¬ 
er’s  ?  ”  “Cos  mine  is  the  lemonade  that 
the  puppy  fell  into  ” — Argonaut 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BESi 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  Kit  fell 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  V  K  Dealer* 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Fanners 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  Z4b.£  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


■  m|  B"—  Farmers  wishing  to  fertilize  and  im- 
Lb  I  Iwl  CL  prove  their  land,  should  send  at  once 
and  get  a  car-load  of  Pure  White  Rock  Lime.  Ana¬ 
lysis  95 per  cent  pure  Carbonate  Lime.  Price  only 
81.50  per  ten.  Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country  in 
good  tight  box  cars.  Address  WHITE  BOCK  LIME 
AND  CEMENT  CO..  McAfee  Valley.  N.  J. 


Ill  /I  |kj  E*  . A  reliable  man  to  travel 
II  I M  I  Ci  U  and  sell  fertilizers  in  New 
Jersey.  One  who  has  had  experience  preferred. 
Address  J.  H.  G.,  P.  O.  Box  2350,  New  York  City. 


Potash 

to  stock  means  a  “  scrubby  ”  animal. 


Too  little  Potash  in 
the  fertilizer  used  pro¬ 
duces  a  “scrubby” 
crop,  just  as  a  lack 
of  sufficient  grain  fed 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


PEASE’S  SORTING  MACHINE. 

For  Potatoes,  Apples,  Onions.  Etc. 

Adjustable  for  sorting  any  size.  Every  machine  warranted  durable 
and  rapid.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one  week.  CAPACITY,  100  BUSHELS 
PER  HOUR.  We  manufacture  a  fine  line  of 

Apple  Slicers,  Choppers  and  Vegetable  Scoops. 


Send  for  Circular.  510  South  Clinton  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Convention  at  Springfield,  Ohio  September  15  to  22. 


The  Home  of  the  FAMOUS  ROSS  ENSILAGE  and  FODDER 
CUTTERS.  Silver  or  Gold  or  a  good  note  will  buy  a  Ross  Cutter,  and  a 
Ross  Cutter  will  pay  20  to  1  on  the  Investment.  Remember,  we  guarantee 
full  value  or  no  sale.  Send  for  our  1897  Catalogue. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY.  Sorliurflold,  Ohio. 


Peerless 
k  Feed 
.Grinders 


increase  your 
profit  by  im¬ 
proving  what 
you  have  not 
what  you  must 
buy.  Turns  half'¬ 
ll  tgestible  ear  corn  into  wholly  digest¬ 
ible  meal.  Grinds  all  grains  singly 
or  mixed.  Makes  grits,  hominy  or 
fine  meal.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 

STEVENS  MFC.  CO.,  Joliet,  III. 


MORE  BEER 

more  milk  and  more  butter,, 
more  pork  and  mutton  can  be 
made  from  same  amount  of 
corn  If  it  is  ground. 

STAR  Feed  Grinders 

grind  all  grains  singly  or 
mixed,  ear  corn  dry,  damp 
frozen.  Can  t  choke.  Circu¬ 
lars  of  sweep  &  steam  mills 
free.  STAR  MFC  CO.  IS 
Depot  St.,N  ew  Lexington,  <j 


his  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  fine;  on  one 
set  of  grinders  without  injuring 
them.  Handles  corn  and  cob, 

rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 
(Also  make  6  sizes  Belt  Power  Mills 
2  to  25  //.  P ) 

P.N.B0WSHERC0  So  Bend.Ind 


you  wan 


will  crush  and 
grind  car  corn 
cob  and  all,  and 
all  small  grains  singly  or 
mixed,  and  which  will 
supply  power  for 
other  purposes  at 
same  time  get  our 


BUCKEYE 
*  COMBIN 


FEED 
MILL 

AND 

POWER _ 

Machines  and  prices  are 
right.  Send  l  or  catalog, 
Staver  Carriage  Co. 
Ititlnt  Wal  lace  Sts.  Chicago 


.None 

Better 

Made, 


iTcatalog  free. 

a- _  _  _  _ _ _ 

with  the  WOLVERINE -i 

.made  on  new  principles.  Grinds  f 
(42  *"*7  ^MSear  coni  &  all  other  kind  grain  p 

Ijfor  feed  or  table  use.  2to  16  h.p 
j Mins  MMlV  fiBBsOnlyear  corn  Belt  Mill  thatf 
l-  =*'■'  **  berun  with2h.p.  Guarani 

vteed easiest run’g made.  Sweeprc 
Mill  $18.  Corn  Shellers,  15  sizes.  ft 
Best  hand  shellerSl.  One  hole? 

—  - —  sheller, hand  or  power  $4.75.  18  > 

rJMARVIN  SMITH  CO.  bu.  an  hr.  Self  feed E 

3A61  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  shells  500  bu.  daily.  g 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

the  corn  husk,  cob 
and  all.  and  grind  it  into 
meal.  Saves  time,  labor 
and  money.  For  steam 
'wer; other  styles  for  horses, 
fir  prices  will  suityou.  Write 
;brthem  and  free  catalogue, 

F00S  MFG  CO- Springfield,  0. 


iCUT  AND  SHRED 


44  sizes  and 
styles, 


fjSend 

efor 

jjfree 

jlCat- 

jjalogue. 


your  feed  with  the  combinedE 

WOLVERINE  CUTTER? 

&  SHREDDER,,  New  fea-j 
ture.  Big  improvement. 
Guaranteed  better  thanf. 
the  old  style  Price  S2.50and> 
up.  Largest  cuts  ton  in  5  minutes. j. 
Swivel  Carrier  any  length.!- 
MARVIN  SMITH  CO. 
B66  So.  Clinton  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL.! 


ENSILAGE  Cutters, 


Big  Line 
Low  Prices 


Carriers,  Powers 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mil 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

TUOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


flLtbNtnb  Level  Tread  HUHoL  PUTILI 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

For  1,  2  and  3  Horses. 


.  Send  for 

Catalogue  “  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut 
ter  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Gleaners  Fee 
Mills.  OpmSheUerB,  Drag  &  Circular  Saw  Machines  et< 
HEiCBNBlt  &  SONS,  Lausdale.  Pa.,  U.  S.  A 


IMDCC  DniAfCDC  thrashers 

nUndC  rUfltlldi  AM)  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  PHTTERQ 
Tread.  Pat.  Governor.  Feed  and  Ensilage  I  I  CnO 
Ellis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works,  JPottstown,  Pa. 


FARM  UPRIGHT—  HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


From  3  H.I 
Upward. 


WITH  STEEL  BOI 

Specially  adapted  and  largely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Mills,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
Saws,  Corn  Shellers.  Dairy 
Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  stute 
size  power  wanted. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,Box  1308,  Springfield.  0 


SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS 

Mills,  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters,  Silo  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


theFARQUHAR 


■PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION  1  FEED. 


Uedal  and  Highest  Auard  at  the  World's  Columbian  Bxp„..w 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

IsK.ST,8K2m  0K5S  E  THK  W0?-L  warranted  the  beat  made. 
Bhlngie  MiH*  Machinery,  S,.J  Standard  Agricultural  Imple- 
menu  or  Beat  Qualify  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

FABOUHAR  SEPARATOR 


LARGEST  CAPACI' 

Most  economical,  lightest  drs 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans 
market.  Send  for  catalo 

A.  B.  FAKQUHARCO.,  Ltd.,  York 


Write 
for 

•  ~  what  you 
wantand  our • 
illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue— FREE. 
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Calvanized  Steel 

UMPING 

POWER  MILLS 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
|  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back- 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
)  Corn  Huskers,  Com  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay- 
Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 


APPLETON 

27  Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WELL  DRILLING  SUCCESS  wiU  attend 


if  in  the  operation^ 


your  efforts 

you  employ  tha  Star  Drilling  Machines 

They  will  drill  to  any  depth,  through  any 
substance  and  always  produce  a  strong  liv- 
ing  well.  We  make  them  in  9  sizes, 
suitable  for  drilling  for  water,  gas  or 
oil.  Wehave  a  new  spudding  and  pipe 
driving  attachment  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  well  drillers.  We 
carry  a  full  line  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  fully  described  in 

ourfree  catalog?" Star  Drillina  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pure  water  delivered  by  muddy 
water  as  power. 

Brook  water  used  to  pump  spring  water 
Absolute  Guaranteer 
Your  Money  Rack  It 
You  Want  It- 
Send  Your  Conditions 


Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street.  New  York 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  6asoline  Engine, 

STAT10NARIE8, 
PORTABLES  AXI)  TRACTION. 


PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  6as  Engine  Co ,  Box  26,  Sterling.  III. 


AN  AUTUMN  ITEM. 


Your  milk  supply  will  begin  falling  off 
before  lone-,  and  the  amount  you  are 
receiving  for  butter 
will  do  likewise  if  you 
do  not  have  a  Little 
Giant  Separator.  This 
will  increase  your 
output,  and  will  thor- 
o  uglily  aerate  the 
cream  and  remove 
that  musty  odor  that 
sometimes  comes 
from  feeding  moldy 
hay  or  fodder.  This  means  still  better 

prices  for  your  butter  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Elgin,  Ill.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

It  may  interest  many  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.- Y. 
to  know  something  of  the  work  being  done  by  that 
venerable  pomologist,  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  as  I  saw  it  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  at  his  home  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
of  South  Haven,  Mich.  Mr.  Lyon  is  in  his  85th  year, 
and  is  hale  and  hearty  for  so  old  a  man,  although 
feeling  -the  infirmities  of  age  in  failing  eyesight  aDd 
hearing,  and  loss  of  bodily  strength.  But  his  mind  is 
as  active  as  ever,  and  he  will  not  as  much  as  take  a 
noon  siesta,  or  in  any  measure  relax  an  iota  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  He  has  no  children, 
and  his  noble  wife  died  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  he  has 
a  near  friend  of  the  family,  who  watches  over  him 
and  his  household  affairs  with  the  deepest  and  most 
careful  regard.  She  told  me  that  Mr.  Lyon  said,  that 
he  was  so  well 
taken  care  of,  that 
he  did  not  know 
but  he  might  live 
always.  For  the 
world, it  would  be 
well  if  he  could. 

He  came  from 
Lima,  New  York, 
when  a  mere 
school-boy,  and 
after  teaching 
school,  helping  to 
construct  and 
manage  a  railroad, 
etc.,  in  eastern 
Michigan,  he  nat¬ 
urally  settled 
down  to  being  an 
experiment  po¬ 
mologist  of  the 
most  thoughtful 
and  accurate  kind. 

His  first  plantings 
were  made  at 
Monroe,  not  far 
from  Detroit,  but 
over  20  years  ago, 
he  locate  d  a  t 
South  Haven , 
which  is  in  the 
famous  peach  re¬ 
gion,  upon  the 
shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The 
tract  upon  which 
he  now  lives  and 
has  all  his  exper¬ 
iment  fruit  plan¬ 
tations,  is  within  less  than  500  feet  of  the  beach,  and 
unprotected  from  the  sweeping  westerly  winds,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  bluff  about  50  feet  high,  which  drops 
sheer  off  to  the  water,  and  a  windbreak  of  Norway 
spruce  about  30  feet  high  on  the  west  line,  with  a  few 
other  trees  along  the  road  just  outside.  The  land 
lies  almost  on  a  dead  level.  The  soil  is  inclined  to  be 
sandy,  although  it  has  loam  enough  to  make  it  look 
dark,  and  the  growth  of  all  kinds  shows  that  it  is 
fertile.  Underdrains  are  laid  on  a  part  of  the  tract, 
and  water  pipes  from  the  town  were  laid  to  the  build¬ 
ing  this  summer,  and  irrigation  is  within  reach,  and 
will  be  perhaps  applied  to  a  part  of  the  fruits.  One 
thing  is  certain,  Lake  Michigan  is  inexhaustible. 
There  are  15  acres  in  the  entire  tract,  and  all  set  as 
closely  as  it  may  be  with  fruits  of  all  kinds  suitable 
to  that  climate.  Ten  acres  of  it  belong  to  Mr.  Lyon 
personally,  and  have  been  occupied  by  him  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  fruit  farm  for  more  than  10  years, 


In  1892,  the  State  of  Michigan  through  its  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Lansing,  rented  and  made  a  sub¬ 
station  of  Mr.  Lyon’s  plot,  and  the  citizens  of  South 
Haven  bought  and  donated  to  the  State  five  acres  ad¬ 
joining  it.  Therefore,  the  whole  thing  is  now  a  part 
of  the  State  experimental  work,  and  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  under  the 
direct  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Lyon.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  are  published  annually  by  the 
State,  and  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  worthy  of  the 
most  respectful  consideration  by  those  who  are  about 
to  plant  any  of  the  fruits  tested. 

There  are  129  different  botanical  species  of  fruits 
under  test,  including  about  1,500  varieties.  There 
were  156  kinds  of  strawberries,  53  of  raspberries,  30 
of  blackberries,  24  of  currants,  20  of  gooseberries,  191 
of  peaches,  63  of  cherries,  72  of  plums,  37  of  pears,  101 
of  apples  and  167  of  grapes  mentioned  in  the  last  re¬ 
port,  and  more  of  each  have  been  planted  since.  The 


lesser  known  fruits  are  tested  as  well,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  something  to  add  to  the  approved  list  of  good 
things.  Occasionally,  something  is  found  to  be  of 
superior  character,  or  some  method  of  treatment  that 
renders  successful  that  which,  otherwise,  would  not 
be.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  go  into  details, 
in  this  general  statement  about  the  work.  The  report 
can  be  had.  The  records  are  kept  in  the  most  careful 
manner  imaginable,  and  not  only  as  to  the  names  and 
dates  of  planting,  but  as  to  vigor,  productiveness, 
hardiness,  etc.,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  takes  pomological  skill,  a  knowledge  of  what 
other  fruits  are  and  have  been,  and  what  constitutes 
a  good  fruit.  An  opinion  of  a  fruit  is  worth  only  so 
much  as  the  one  who  gives  it  is  able  to  say  of  it  when 
compared  with  other  fruits.  Some  opinions  are  worth 
very  little.  What  Mr.  Lyon  says  of  fruits  counts  for 
much,  because  his  range  of  knowledge  is  not  only 
wide,  but  founded  on  critical  and  deliberate  examina¬ 


tion.  Besides,  he  has  a  clean  mouth  and  a  pure  taste, 
uncontaminated  by  tobacco.  I  claim  that  no  devotee 
of  the  goddess  nicotine  is  fit  to  judge  of  the  flavor  of 
a  fruit.  Everything  outdoors  is  as  carefully  done  as 
inside.  The  most  judicious  systems  of  planting,  train¬ 
ing,  pruning  and  cultivation,  are  observed  No  weeds 
are  allowed  on  the  premises.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
is  kept  as  near  like  dust  as  the  rains  will  permit. 
Evaporation  from  the  soil  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

But  there  is  another  work  equally  as  important,  in 
which  Mr.  Lyon  is  engaged.  He  is  making  a  list  of 
all  the  cultivated  fruits  of  the  Dnited  States,  past  and 
present,  as  near  as  is  possible,  for  the  Division  of 
Pomology  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  was  commenced  by  me  in  1888,  and 
during  Secretary  Rusk’s  administration,  I  was  able  to 
have  Mr.  Lyon  appointed  as  a  special  agent,  and  the 
work  was  then  turned  over  to  him,  because  of  his 

peculiar  fitness  for 
it.  The  plan  was, 
and  now  is,  to 
make  a  complete 
list  of  all  the 
names  of  fruits 
and  their  syno¬ 
nyms,  to  dig  out 
their  origin,  his¬ 
tory,  and  various 
changes,  and  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  right 
one  for  each  vari¬ 
ety,  reduce  it  to 
its  simplest  and 
most  authentic 
form,  change  it  if 
absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  translate  in¬ 
to  English  in  some 
cases,  relegate  the 
rest  to  synonyms, 
and  place  them  all 
in  alphabetical  or¬ 
der  under  each 
species.  This  re¬ 
quires  a  most  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of 
all  the  books  on 
pomology,  the 
nursery  cata¬ 
logues  and  any 
other  available 
source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  together 
with  examination 
of  specimens,  and 
much  correspon¬ 
dence  ;  and,  more 
than  all,  by  a  competent  person.  This,  Mr.  Lyon  is 
suited  to  do,  above  all  our  pomologists,  because  of 
his  long  experience  and  accuracy  in  every  detail. 
The  apple  is  done,  and  the  pear  nearly  so.  This  is 
the  bulk  of  the  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  vener¬ 
able  friend  may  live  to  complete  it,  and  to  enjoy  its 
benefits  yet  many  years. 

When  it  should  be  done,  the  plan  was  to  publish  the 
list  at  Government  expense,  and  distribute  it  freely 
to  our  fruit  growers  for  use  as  a  standard  authority 
on  fruit  nomenclature.  A  part  of  the  original  plan 
was  that,  if  the  American  Pomological  Society 
would,  through  its  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Catalogue,  codperate  in  the  matter,  the  two  lists 
could  be  made  to  coincide.  The  society  has  done 
as  suggested,  and  a  report  was  made  at  the  last 
meeting.  Fig.  266  shows  Mr.  Lyon  as  he  is  now 
busily  at  work  on  this  exacting  and  important  task. 
See,  also,  Fig.  267,  next  page.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


MR.  T.  T.  LYON  AT  WORK  UPON  THE  NEW  FRUIT  LIST.  Fig.  2  6  6. 
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FREE  MAIL  DELIVERY  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

WHAT  l’ATRONS  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

Wbat  can  you  say  of  the  experiment  with  free  delivery  of  the 
mail  in  your  district  ?  Are  the  people  generally  pleased  with  it? 
Wbat  classes,  if  any,  oppose  it?  What  are  the  chief  arguments 
for  and  against  it  ? 

A  Colorado  Man  in  Favor. 

I  think  it  is  a  grand  success,  and  I  cannot  see  why 
the  farmers  should  not  receive  their  mail  at  home 
daily  as  well  as  the  city  patrons.  It  is  inaugurating 
one  of  the  many  reforms  of  which  the  rural  districts 
are  sadly  in  need.  I  do  consider  it  a  grand  success, 
and  a  great  convenience.  The  classes  that  oppose 
it  are  the  neighboring  towns  who  have  tried  and 
failed  to  obtain  it.;  also  the  Wall  Street  bankers,  who 
want  one- cent  postage.  The  business  men  of  this 
town,  with  whom  I  have  talked,  are  very  favorable 
to  it,  have  no  objections  to  offer,  and  hope  that  the 
system  may  become  permanent  From  my  point  of 
view,  I  think  the  Government  would  not  only  be 
justified  in  extending  it  all  over  the  country,  but  it  is 
its  duty  to  reduce  appropriations  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  that  it  may  be  able  to  give  the  producers  and 
taxpayers  free  rural  mail  delivery.  M.  s.  l. 

Loveland,  Col. 

Three-cent  Postage  and  Free  Delivery. 

We  hear  no  complaints  from  any  one  about  free 
mail  ;  all  seem  to  be  satisfied  and  those  getting  their 
mail  by  it  are  just  perfectly  happy  over 
it,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  lose  it,  as  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  take  a  daily  paper 
8nd  not  interfere  with  their  work.  Iam 
of  the  opinion  that  this  one  thing  alone 
will  be  a  great  benefit,  as  I  think  a  man 
well  posted  on  the  news  of  the  day  makes 
the  best  citizen.  I  am  sure  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  would  pay  more 
postage  rather  than  be  deprived  of  free 
delivery.  I  have  taken  pains  to  talk  to 
several  of  the  parties  interested,  and  I 
feel  justified  in  saying,  for  this  com¬ 
munity,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  a 
big  success,  and  no  one  opposes  it  as  I  can 
find  out.  So  far  as  the  expense  is  to  be 
considered,  I  believe  that  the  people  will 
be  glad  to  meet  it  if  they  have  the  chance 
to  get  their  mail  in  this  way.  I  am  not 
an  interested  party,  as  I  do  not  live  in 
the  district  in  which  the  mail  is  delivered. 

‘•Let  the  Government  go  back  to  three- 
cent  postage  and  give  us  free  mail  among 
the  farmers,”  seems  to  be  the  feeling 
here.  A.  w.  f. 

South  Deerfield,  Mass. 

The  Objections  of  a  Maine  Man. 

I  do  not  regard  free  delivery  with  favor; 

I  look  on  it  as  a  useless  expense,  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  at  the  office  for  my  mail.  There 
are  very  few  men  in  this  world  who 
haven’t  a  price  at  which  they  will  sell 
their  integrity.  A  free  delivery  official 
is  no  more  likely  to  be  invulnerable  than 
any  one  else,  and  as  he  often  has  drives 
of  a  mile  or  more  without  houses,  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  do  as  he  may  wish. 

Again,  if  I  hire  a  man  for  less  than  he  is 
worth,  I  expect  him  to  steal ;  a  poorly- 
paid  employee,  if  at  all  smart,  will  usually 
do  what  he  would  not  do  if  his  pay  was 
nearer  his  actual  worth.  Routes  are  bidden  for  by 
contractors,  they  in  turn  getting  some  man  for  very 
much  less,  sometimes  less  than  $i  a  day  for  a  man, 
horse  and  buggy  ;  why  shouldn’t  he  steal  if  he  get  a 
good  chance?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of,  or  against, 
free  delivery.  1  know  of  many  against  it,  and  about 
as  many  in  favor  of  it ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  in  its  favor  because  they  feel  that  the  city 
people  get  all  the  luxuries  and  they  get  none,  and 
this  luxury  of  free  delivery  helps  to  even  up.  I  have 
a  friend  who  lives  about  nine  miles  from  here,  and  as 
he  had  potatoes  and  the  market  was  advancing,  I 
dropped  him  a  line  telling  him  ;  three  days  after,  I 
met  him  in  Portland  without  any  potatoes.  In  talk¬ 
ing  with  him,  I  found  that  he  had  not  called  at  the 
office,  and  knew  nothing  about  my  letter.  Here  is  a 
case  where  free  delivery  would  have  worked  well,  as 
the  market  dropped  the  second  day  after,  and  had  he 
received  my  letter,  he  could  have  realized  40  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  before  or  since,  and  he  did  not  carry 
any  on  that  trip  because  of  the  low  price  received 
before.  A.  c.  f. 

North  Deering,  Me. 

Easily  Worth  $10  a  Year. 

We  live  three-quarters  mile  from  the  post  office,  and 
are  well  pleased  with  the  service.  I  would  rather  be 
taxed  $10  per  year  than  return  to  the  old  way.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  time  and  expense  of  going  for 


the  mail  would  exceed  this.  To  be  able  to  answer 
your  other  question  correctly,  I  asked  the  leading 
dry  goods  merchants,  grocers  and  other  dealers 
whether  free  delivery  had  injured  their  trade;  they 
invariably  answered  that  it  had  not,  except  in  the 
sale  of  tobacco  and  cigars.  The  saloonkeepers  com¬ 
plain  that  it  has  seriously  injured  their  business,  and 
the  entire  saloon  element  is  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
Farmers  are  well  pleased  with  it  except  a  few  who 
want  an  excuse  to  go  to  town  for  the  mail,  and  then 
have  a  drink  or  two  and  a  social  smoke.  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  free  delivery,  but  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  those  States  which  want  it,  or  if  not  the 
entire  State,  then  such  parts  as  desire  it,  should  have 
it,  and  pay  the  additional  cost  by  tax,  if  need  be.  As 
we  have  had  one  year’s  experience  with  it,  we  believe 
that  the  time  saved  to  farmers  will  more  than  repay 
them  for  the  additional  expense  incurred  by  the 
necessary  tax.  j.  e. 

Somerville,  Ohio. 

" Convenience  and  Blessing  "  in  Alabama. 

I  travel  about  some  in  the  country  where  free  de¬ 
livery  is  in  operation,  and  hear  the  people  talk  some¬ 
what  on  the  subject.  The  people  think  well  of  the 
new  departure,  and  think  it  a  success  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned  1  have  heard  of  no  opposition  to  it, 
except  from  one  person,  and  at  but  one  point ;  that 
was  from  the  carrier,  who  objected  to  going  to  a 


certain  place,  as  it  put  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  few 
miles.  He  said  that  the  patronage  at  that  point  was 
so  small  that  it  did  not  pay.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
patronage  at  that  point  has  largely  increased.  I  do 
not  know  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  business  of  the 
town  or  county  ;  I  only  can  speak  as  to  the  favor 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  people.  I  know  that  it  is  a 
great  convenience  and  a  blessing  to  the  farming 
classes  where  it  is  used,  and  think  that  it  will  add 
much  to  their  convenience  and  comfort  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  extend  it  more  generally.  d.  m.  b. 

Opelika,  Ala. 

A  Money  Saver  in  Minnesota. 

Individually,  I  look  upon  free  mail  delivery  to 
farmers  as  being  a  great  deal  cheaper  for  me  to  pay 
a  cent  apiece  for  mailing  or  delivering  my  mail 
matter,  as  I  have  very  often  to  go  three  miles  and 
back  exclusively  to  mail  or  receive  a  letter,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  serious  loss  from  inattention  caused 
by  press  of  work  or  neglect.  Furthermore,  my  papers 
are  received  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  issued, 
therefore  mostly  all  read  ;  while  under  the  old  pro¬ 
gramme,  they  were  all  received  in  a  bunch,  generally 
Saturday  evening,  and  unless  I  devoted  all  day  Sun¬ 
day  to  reading  papers,  some  of  them  would  not  be 
looked  at,  and  important  information  lost.  The  more 
progressive  and,  particularly,  the  Populist  farmers, 
are  radically  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  while  the  old- 
time,  conservative,  money-lending  class,  those  whose 


sole  panacea  for  the  unequal  conditions  confronting 
the  farmer  is  to  work  harder  and  live  cheaper,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  shiftless,  saloon-patronizing, 
farmin’- don’t-pay  class  on  the  other,  are  opposed  to 
the  scheme.  The  latter  class  very  seldom  receive 
reading  matter  or  letters  enough  to  make  any  ma¬ 
terial  difference  to  them  as  regards  loss  of  time, 
while  free  delivery  destroys,  in  a  measure,  their  ex¬ 
cuse  to  go  to  town.  The  tradesmen  in  town,  the 
saloonkeepers  the  loudest,  are  howling  against  the 
scheme,  because  they  claim  that  the  farmers  do  not 
come  to  town  as  much,  and  it  is,  therefore,  destroying 
business  ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  “  vested  right  ”  to 
pluck  them  I  cannot  see  any  change  in  business  in 
the  country.  I  consider  it  a  money-saver ;  it  gives 
me  more  satisfaction,  that  we,  the  people,  i.  e,  the 
Government,  can  deliver  the  mail  cheaper  and  better 
than  we  can  deliver  our  mail  individually.  It  may 
cut  down  the  volume  of  business  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  I  am  looking  forward  with  regret  to  the 
time  of  the  discontinuance  of  free  delivery  in  our 
locality.  I  would  suggest  the  chopping  off  of  a  few 
subsidies  to  counterbalance  the  cost  of  free  mail  de¬ 
livery  to  farmers.  m.  b. 

Farmington,  Minn. 

Want  More  of  It  in  Maryland. 

I  know  very  little  of  the  “free  delivery  of  mail 
experiment  ”  you  ask  about,  as  I  am  some  distance 
from  the  district  in  which  it  is  beirg 
tried.  In  speakiDg  to  farmers  in  that 
district,  I  find  they  are  much  pleased  with 
it,  and  would  be  glad  if  it  could  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  trial  is  over  a  small  territory, 
and  the  mail  not  heavy,  each  carrier  (of 
whom  there  are  four),  traveling  only 
about  15  miles,  as  there  are  four  or  five 
post  offices  wiihin  2%  miles  of  this  office. 
In  my  opinion  it  has  no  effect  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  town  ;  the  saloons,  probably 
suffer  from  it.  The  farmers  are  benefit- 
ted  in  numerous  ways  ;  outside  of  the 
convenience  and  satisfaction  of  it,  they 
could  do  up  many  an  odd  job  in  the  time 
they  would  spend  going  for  the  mail.  I 
hear  no  opposition  to  it  from  any  class. 
As  to  whether  the  Government  would  be 
justified  in  spending  so  much  money,  that 
is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  But 
when  we  think  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  unnecessarily  each  year  by  the 
Government,  it  would  seem  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  “free  delivery  ”,  which  would  be 
an  advantage  to  so  many  people,  might 
be  accomplished,  even  if  it  should  cost  a 
big  sum  of  money.  j  m  s 

Uniontown,  Md. 

Let  All  Communities  Pay  for  It. 

1  dislike  to  be  either  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented  in  the  papers.  Both  seem 
to  have  happened.  In  The  R  N.-Y.  for 
September  11,  T.  S,,  Unionville,  Conn., 
represents  me  as  having  given  the  opinion 
“that  the  rural  districts  should  pay  for 
free  mail  delivery  if  they  want  it.”  This 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  opinion 
which  I  did  express,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  those  communities  which  want 
free  mail  delivery  should  pay  their  own 
expense.  I  did  not  limit  my  opinion  to 
the  “  rural  districts  ”  or  any  other  districts,  but  in¬ 
cluded  them  all.  I  do  not  see  any  other  fair  and 
practical  solution  of  the  question  than  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  furnish  free  mail  delivery  to  those  communi¬ 
ties  who  want  it  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  expense, 
and  to  no  others.  f.  h. 

Climax,  Mich. 

Very  Satisfactory  in  Vermont. 

The  free  delivery  of  mail  in  rural  districts  is  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  hear  no  growling  except  from 
a  few  who  do  not  receive  a  postal  except  about  once 
a  month,  and  are  opposed  to  everything  except  some 
whim  they  originate.  I  saw  an  inspector  through 
this  section  not  long  since  ;  he  told  me  that  it  was 
giving  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  it  was  in  service. 
Please  boom  it  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  much  as 
possible.  b.  e.  s. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt. 

I  think  the  new  departure  a  success.  People  are 
generally  pleased,  there  being  no  opposition  to  speak 
of  except  from  the  post  offices  when  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  being  closed.  Of  its  effect  on  business, 
I  am  no  judge.  I  think  that  the  Government  can 
well  afford  to  give  the  farmers  the  benefit,  h.  c.  g. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt. 

R.  N.-Y  — We  favor  the  free  delivery  of  mail  in 
rural  districts.  We  shall  continue  to  work  for  it. 
Next  thing  to  free  service,  is  The  R  N.-Y.  at  1  95709-j- 
cen  ,s  per  cop/.  Tnat  is  what  it  costs  by  the  year. 


THE  LATEST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  T.  T.  LYON.  Fig.  267. 
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WHITE  ROADS  IN  BLACK  SOIL. 

ROAD  BUILDING  IN  THE  PRAIRIE  BOTTOMS. 

How  to  “  Get  Out  of  the  Mud.” 

Part  II. 

What  can  we  do  for  those  farmers  who  do  not  see 
how  in  the  world  they  can  ever  get  out  of  the  mud, 
since  they  have  neither  gravel  nor  bowlders  ?  I  have 
been  inquiring  during  the  past  few  winters  as  I  vis¬ 
ited  different  counties  attending  farmers’  institutes, 
and  heard  their  road  talks,  how  they  build  roads  of 
crushed  stone,  and  the  cost.  I  learn  that,  at  Bedford, 
Greencastle,  Salem,  and  many  other  points  in  south¬ 
ern  Indiana,  and  at  Rensselaer,  Logansport,  Kokomo, 
and  along  the  Wabash  to  Attica  in  northern  Indiana, 
and  at  Momence,  Ill  ,  thqre  are  immense  deposits  of 
hard  limestone  which  is  accessible  and  makes  the  best 
sort  of  road  material.  In  several  places  they  are  now 
quarrying  and  crushing  stone  for  street  improvement 
and  pikes.  Putnam  County  has,  in  recent  years,  built 
over  300  miles  of  stone  pikes.  Green  County  has 
built  many  pikes  of  stone  costing  65  to  80  cents  a 
yard  f.  o.  b.  at  the  quarry.  I  was  told  by  an  agent 
that  Lawrence  County  built  over  100  miles  of  stone 
road  in  1896.  Whether  they  built  it  so  fast  or  not,  it 
shows  that  the  crusher  has  supplemented  the  gravel 
banks  with  unlimited  amounts  of  the  very  best  road 
material,  and  the  low  freight  rates  have  brought 
these  rocky  hills  and  gravel  deposits  within 
reach  of  the  fertile  prairies. 

Many  wideawake  farmers  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  of  recently-made  machinery  which  will 
crush  bowlders  and  broken  stone  at  the  as¬ 
tounding  rate  of  150  tons  in  10  hours,  or  12  to 
15  car-loads  a  day.  This  costs  (not  counting 
quarrying,  etc  )  about  two  cents  per  ton,  or  $3 
per  day,  and  requires  one-horse  power  for  each 
ton  per  hour.  A  yard  of  crushed  stone  weighs 
about  2,660  pounds.  Now  let’s  see  what  it 
will  cost  to  build  a  mile  of  gravel  pike  100  miles 
from  Mattoon,  111.  One  railroad  reports  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Road  Inquiry, 
that  its  cars  are  loaded  with  gravel  at  Mat- 
toon  at  the  cost  for  labor  of  nine  cents  a  yard, 
or  about  $1  50  for  a  car-load  of  16  to  18  yards. 

If  10  cents  will  buy  the  gravel,  it  will  cost  f .  o.  b. 
at  Mattoon,  19  cents  a  yard.  Replies  from  many 
railroad  companies  to  the  Bureau  of  Road  In¬ 
quiry  speak  of  reducing  local  rates  heavily  in 
favor  of  road  material,  and  several  roads 
frankly  offer  to  transport  it  at  actual  cost  or 
even  less.  One-half  cent  per  ton  a  mile  is,  also, 
often  mentioned.  This  would  cost  about  65 
cents  a  yard  per  100  miles.  Add  19  cents,  first 
cost,  and  we  have  gravel  on  any  switch  within 
100  miles  ready  for  teams,  at  84  cents  per  yard, 
and  for  shorter  distances,  still  less.  If  we  use 
four  yards  to  the  rod,  this  will  cost  $1,075  a 
mile.  The  first  mile’s  haul  should  not  cost  over 
15  cents  a  yard,  or  $192.  This  makes  the  total 
cost  for  purchase,  freight  and  hauling  gravel 
on  to  a  mile  of  road  100  miles  from  the  gravel 
deposit,  $1,267,  or  about  $1  a  yard  of  gravel. 

The  distributing,  of  course,  we  don’t  feel  as 
much  as  cash,  and  the  entire  cost  exclusive  of 
the  grade,  is  less  than  $1  an  acre  for  the  land 
a  mile  wide  on  each  side  of  the  road.  We  count 
it  $2  an  acre  for  the  front  160  acres  80  rods  wide, 

$1  for  the  second  160,  50  cents  for  the  third,  and 
25  cents  for  the  fourth,  making  $1,200.  A  farmer 
who  owns  80  acres  of  land  can  surely  afford  to  pay 
$160  partly  in  work  for  the  privilege  of  a  good  pike 
in  front  of  his  home.  I  might  add  that  it  is  quite 
common  for  the  county  commissioners  to  pay  one- 
half  or  all  the  cost  of  the  gravel. 

Where  gravel  can’t  be  had,  broken  stone  makes  a 
better,  more  durable  pike  at  an  increased  cost  of 
about  half  for  material.  Let  us  figure  a  little.  The 
Wabash,  Chester  and  Western  Railroad  offers  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  supply  of  limestone  of  superior  quality, 
crushed,  screened  and  f.  o.  b.  on  their  line  for  32% 
cents  per  yard.  This  is  only  13%  cents  more  than 
gravel,  it  makes  a  much  more  durable  road,  and  may 
be  used  more  sparingly.  Most  reports  on  prices  of 
crushed  stone  f.  o.  b.  at  the  quarry  are  higher  than 
the  above.  The  Worthington  stone  costs  65  to  85  cents. 
One  contractor,  of  large  experience  in  various 
sections,  says  that  he  expects  the  first  cost  of  crushed 
stone  to  be  about  equal  to  a  three  miles’  haul  of 
gravel.  A  contractor  from  Bedford  says,  “The  Oolite 
limestone  there  is  hard  to  quarry,  hard  to  crush,  and 
costs  50  to  60  cent3  per  yard  ”  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  fracture  of  stone.  The  Rensselaer  lime¬ 
stone  cubes  the  best.  Many  quarries  crush  into  slabs 
and  dust  so  much  as  to  be  wasteful  and  not  pick  as 
smooth  and  solid.  Other  rock  does  not  contain  enough 
cement  to  cause  the  pieces  to  unite  in  a  hard  road. 

The  above  estimates  of  the  cost  of  stone  are  based 
on  four  yards  per  rod.  I  presume  that  this  is  as  light 
a  coat  as  we  dare  use  in  black  land,  especially  in  the 


valleys.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  15,  on  Good  Roads  in  Pennsylvania,  says 
that,  in  France,  they  are  greatly  reducing  the  amount 
of  stone  per  rod  ;  that  they  have  abandoned  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  excavating  and  filling  with  broken  (coarse) 
stone  as  a  foundation,  and  that  they  now  grade  the 
dirt  so  as  to  throw  the  water  to  the  side  ditches,  and 
cover  with  five  or  six  inches  (seven  feet  wide)  of  finely 
broken  stone.  This  is  only  two  yards  to  the  rod.  It 
may  do  with  stone  instead  of  gravel  on  a  firm  dirt 
bottom,  and  on  roads  that  have  light  travel  like  our 
cross  roads.  They  claim  that  two-fifths  of  the  Routes 
Nationales  have  a  thickness  of  less  than  four  inches, 
and  only  one  eighth  of  the  French  roads  exceed  eight 
inches.  These  roads  are  well  cared  for,  kept  honed, 
and  every  incipient  rut  is  filled  before  the  wheels  dig 
through  and  mix  the  dirt  with  it.  The  French,  also, 
use  wide  tires,  a  practice  which  Americans  are  sin¬ 
gularly  slow  to  adopt.  To  make  the  back  axle  longer 
than  the  front,  would  seem  awkward  to  us,  but  there 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  two-inch  tires.  We  had 
one  wagon  hauling  gravel  last  year  with  1%-inch 
tires.  It  cut  out  our  ruts  and  made  us  lots  of  trouble. 
Men  loading  behind  it  would  growl  and  say,  “  My 
load  pulls  one-third  harder  after  that  wagon  has 
passed.”  We  shall  forbid  narrow  tires  after  this. 

Experiments  show  that,  to  draw  2,240  pounds  on  a 
good,  level  dirt  road,  requires  200  pounds  ;  the  same 


on  a  gravel  road  requires  143  pounds,  while  on  a  Mac¬ 
adam  road  it  requires  but  65  pounds.  Enterprise  is 
the  word.  A  road  a  few  miles  from  here  has  gravel 
every  half  mile  and  no  hills,  and  can’t  be  piked, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  town,  they  hauled  gravel 
four  miles  at  a  cost  of  90  cents  a  yard,  and  built  pikes. 

Improved  machinery  has  made  it  possible  for  all  of 
us  to  erijoy  good  roads  ;  but  we  must  awaken  to  our 
opportunity,  and  educate  public  opinion  ;  after  that, 
the  road  question  will  be  quickly  solved.  We  are  a 
new  young  nation;  our  extra  force  has  been  absorbed 
in  clearing  land  and  building  railroads  and  homes. 
Now  let  us  turn  our  energy  and  genius  to  our  mud 
roads,  and  cover  them  with  stone.  The  best  thing  in 
the  world  is  man.  The  best  thing  in  man  is  mind. 
The  highest  purpose  in  life  is  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter,  the  development  of  mind  and  heart.  Isolation 
means  starvation,  undevelopment.  Let  us  connect 
our  homes  by  a  network  of  good  roads,  enjoy  greater 
conveniences  to  market,  become  more  active  factors 
in  public  affairs,  and  live  in  touch  with  the  inspiring, 
helpful  life  of  the  world.  e.  h.  collins 

Central  Indiana. 


Every  fruit  grower  should  own  The  American  Fruit 
Culturist,  by  John  J.  Thomas.  It  is  the  standard  book 
on  fruit  culture.  The  price  is  $3.50.  We  sell  it — as 
well  as  all  other  books.  Our  new  book  catalogue  (sent 
free)  gives  a  list  of  books  on  agricultural  topics.  Books 
are  tools.  Don’t  try  to  think  without  tools. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

ITS  RECENT  MEETING  AT  COLUMBUS,  O. 

( Concluded .) 

Mr.  G.  B.  Brackett,  of  Iowa,  the  newly  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Pomology  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  read  a  paper  con¬ 
cerning  What  Should  be  the  Relation  Between  the 
American  Pomologieal  Society  and  the  Division  of 
Pomology.  He  showed  how  they  should  work  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  good  results  that  would  follow.  Their 
cooperation  had  already  resulted  in  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  two  in  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of 
fruits.  The  revision  and  printing  of  the  catalogue  of 
fruits  by  the  Society  is  now  being  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Division,  and  will  soon  issue  from 
the  Government  press  as  a  special  bulletin.  The 
geographical  division  of  the  country  into  fruit  dis¬ 
tricts  was,  also,  stated  as  having  been  done  by  the 
Division.  H.  E  Van  Deman  added  some  remarks 
regarding  the  history  of  the  Division  of  Pomology 
and  its  purposes  and  possibilities,  both  independently 
and  in  connection  with  the  society.  He  said  that  his 
first  conception  of  the  founding  of  the  Division  oc¬ 
curred  in  his  mind  while  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1884;  that  the  idea  was  gladly  received  by  Hon. 
N.  J.  Colman,  at  St.  Louis,  in  April,  1885,  when  it  was 
suggested  to  him,  he  being  at  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  that  time.  The  Division 
was  formally  established  by  him  July  1,  1886. 
As  the  first  Chief  of  the  Division,  Mr.  Van  Deman 
said  that  one  of  the  plans  he  laid  at  the  start 
was  that  the  Division  and  the  Pomologieal 
Society  should  work  in  harmony.  Another  plan 
was  that  the  catalogue  of  the  fruits  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Society  and  that  of  the  Division 
should  exactly  accord  in  nomenclature,  and  be 
published  by  the  Government.  To  this  end,  he 
had  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  the  chairman 
of  the  Society’s  Committee  on  Revision  of  Cata¬ 
logue,  commissioned  as  a  special  agent  of  the 
Division  at  a  fair  salary,  and  charged  him  with 
the  duty  of  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  re¬ 
vising  the  fruit  lists.  This  he  has  almost  com¬ 
pleted  at  this  date.  The  publication  of  the  lists 
would  come  naturally,  and  did  come,  and  the 
publication  of  the  entire  proceedings,  Mr.  Van 
Deman  hoped  for,  and  had  striven  to  accomplish 
while  in  office.  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Watrous,  of  Iowa,  spoke  in 
the  most  hopeful  and  confident  way  in  regard  to 
the  continued  and  mutually  helpful  working  of 
the  two  organizations. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  Assistant  Pomologist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  read 
a  very  complete  paper  on  What  Shall  We  Seek 
Abroad  ?  He  gave  a  long  list  of  species  of  fruits 
tnat  had  not  yet  been  brought  here  from  foreign 
countries  that  gave  promise  of  being  success¬ 
fully  grown,  among  which  were  several  of  the 
chestnuts,  grapes,  raspberries,  plums,  guavas, 
etc.  While  some  of  them  would  almost  certainly 
do  poorly  or  fail  altogether,  some  would  prove 
worthy  of  all  the  trouble  and  expense.  Mr.  Van 
Deman  spoke  of  having  knowledge  of  several 
varieties  of  the  persimmon  in  China  and  Corea 
that  were  yet  unimported,  and  of  reputed  hard¬ 
iness.  He,  also,  had  heard  of  many  fruits  in  the 
higher  lands  of  Central  Africa,  that  would  likely 
be  useful  in  our  southern  States  ;  and  that  he 
had  repeatedly  been  informed  by  intelligent  natives 
of  Armenia  that  there  were,  in  that  country,  many 
choice  varieties  of  the  apricot,  plum,  peach,  fig  and 
quince,  which  might  prove  better  than  some  of  our 
standard  kinds.  He  thought  that  our  foreign  min¬ 
isters  and  consuls  should  be  on  the  alert  for  all  such 
things,  and  be  ready  to  assist  our  people  in  getting 
them. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  came 
into  the  hall  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  society.  He 
made  a  short  but  most  sensible  and  sympathetic 
speech.  He  said  that  he  was  ready  to  back  up  any¬ 
thing  that  Pomologist  Brackett  should  promise,  and 
to  the  last  dollar  that  he  had  to  use  in  any  legitimate 
way.  He  left  the  impression  that  he  is  the  friend  of 
pomology. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on  Spraying 
Fruits  and  Its  Present  Status.  He  said  that  many 
were  discouraged  about  spraying,  as  they  had  seen  as 
good  crops  in  some  cases  on  trees  and  plants  not 
sprayed  as  on  those  that  had  been  sprayed.  This 
seemed  to  them  especially  true  of  the  larvae  of  the 
Codling  moth  in  the  apple  and  pear.  But  Mr.  Green 
stated  emphatically  that,  at  the  State  Experiment 
Station  the  crop  this  year  will  pay  for  all  that  spray¬ 
ing  will  cost  for  the  next  10  years.  Mr.  W.  B.  Alwood, 
of  Virginia,  was  equally  positive  in  his  belief  in  the 
benefits  of  spraying.  He  told  about  an  orchard  of  30 
acres  of  the  Winesap  apple  that  had  been  a  practical 
failure  for  10  years  past,  that  this  year  had  been  thor- 
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oughly  sprayed  under  his  direction,  and  yielded  a 
good  crop  of  almost  perfect  fruit.  Another  orchard 
of  40  acres  of  Newtown  Pippins  that  was  only  about 
half  sprayed,  had  a  crop  on  it  for  which  the  owner 
had  refused  $14,000  on  the  trees,  while  other  orchards 
nearby  had  not  nearly  so  good  crops. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  read  a  very  concise  and  instructive  paper  on 
Fertilizers  and  Fruitfulness.  One  idea  that  was  new 
to  many,  although  plain  enough  when  once  we  think 
of  it,  was  that  fertilizers  rich  in  phosphoric  acid 
hasten  maturity  of  fruits,  and  those  rich  in  nitrogen 
retard  maturity  by  prolonging  a  succulent  growth. 
Both  are  needed  as  well  as  plenty  of  potash,  but  too 
much  nitrogen  can  easily  be  applied  for  the  good  of 
a  fruit  crop.  He  also  set  forth  very  plainly  the  need 
of  keeping  fruit  trees  in  a  vigorous  condition,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  produce  well-developed  pollen, 
such  as  would  be  potent.  He  had  found  from  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  that  pollen  from  feeble  trees  is  not 
likely  to  be  potent,  and  fully  believed  that  this  is  one 
great  reason  why  many  orchards  fail  to  bear.  When 
we  think  of  it,  we  always  keep  male  animals  that  are 
used  for  breeding  purposes,  in  the  most  vigorous  con¬ 
dition  possible. 

The  Root  Gall  Problem  was  treated  by  Prof.  A.  D. 
Selby,  of  Ohio.  He  thought  that  this  disease  on  the 
roots  of  peach  trees  was  more  of  a  menace  to  the 
peach  industry  in  Ohio  than  the  yellows.  There  are 
different  species  of  fungous  plants  that  make  galls  of 
different  kinds  and  in  different  places  on  the  under¬ 
ground  parts  of  trees  and  plants.  The  blackberry 
and  raspberry  have  galls  whose  germs  readily  infest 
the  soil  and  get  on  to  peach  roots,  if  they  are  near. 
He  objected  to  planting  those  bush  fruits  in  peach 
orchards,  or  setting  peach  trees  where  they  had  been 
growing.  All  affected  nursery  stock  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  as  promptly  as  though  it  had  any  of  the  other 
diseases  or  pests  which  we  dread. 

Prof.  John  Craig,  of  the  Canadian  Experiment 
Station,  at  Ottawa,  showed  samples  of  a  number  of 
Russian  apples  that  were  classified  into  types  or 
families,  and  explained  them  in  a  very  interesting 
way.  He  thought  that  very  few  of  them  are  of  value 
south  of  the  very  coldest  fruit-producing  regions  of 
North  America.  The  Yellow  Transparent  and  Pointed 
Pipka  were  about  the  best  of  the  entire  list  of  Russian 
apples. 

The  Committee  of  Awards  gave  silver  medals  under 
the  provisions  madeby  our  beloved  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
to  the  Campbell’s  Early  grape,  the  McPike  grape  and 
the  collection  of  Russian  apples  shown  by  Prof.  Craig. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  term  were  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  L.  Watrous,  of  Iowa  ;  vice-president,  G.  W. 
Campbell,  of  Ohio ;  secretary,  W.  A.  Taylor,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  ;  treasurer,  L.  R.  Taft,  of  Michigan. 
The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  finally  left  to  the  executive  committee. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Another  “  Mysterious  ”  Fire. — At  one  time,  I 
owned  a  thrashing  outfit  and  horse-power,  and  went 
among  the  farmers  to  do  their  thrashing.  At  one 
time,  I  had  to  go  for  repairs.  Just  as  I  returned  to 
the  job,  all  was  running  in  good  shape;  a  man  was 
between  me  and  the  feeder  about  10  or  12  feet  off, 
just  in  the  act  of  lighting'his  pipe.  He  scratched  a 
match  on  his  trousers  as  many  do  ;  just  then  a  flame 
sprang  up  at  the  feeder’s  legs,  I  jumped  and  grabbed 
the  pile  of  straw  and  carried  it  away.  The  man  was 
looking  in  his  pipe  to  see  why  it  did  not  burn.  I 
always  thought  that  my  timely  arrival  saved  the 
whole  outfit,  1,300  bushels  of  grain  and  the  buildings, 
as  no  one  except  the  driver  saw  it  until  I  had  removed 
the  fire,  and  the  business  did  not  stop.  If  we  had 
been  using  the  engine,  as  we  did  usually,  it  would 
have  been  laid  to  that,  and  no  one  would  have  been 
the  wiser  for  it.  j.  m.  h. 

Claremont,  Va. 

Parchment  Lining  in  Butter  Tubs. 

In  the  New  York  Produce  Review,  Mr.  M.  0.  Aws 
tells  how  he  prepares  butter  tubs  and  puts  in  parch¬ 
ment  lining.  After  experimenting  with  various 
methods,  he  has  adopted  the  following:  “  First  soak 
the  parchment  paper  in  strong  brine  for  two  hours. 
Have  the  tubs  well  steamed  and  then  soaked  with 
cold  water  for  three  hours.  To  line  them,  grasp  the 
lining  on  the  top  edge  near  the  center.  Place  the 
part  between  the  hand  over  the  outer  edge  of  the 
tub,  letting  the  paper  lap  over  about  one  inch.  Never 
mind  if  it  wrinkles  and  crumples  up.  Moving  the 
hands  in  opposite  directions,  smooth  the  edge  around 
the  outside  of  the  tub  until  the  two  ends  meet.  The 
paper  being  wet,  it  will  stick  to  the  tub.  Hold  the 
two  corners  with  one  hand  and  press  the  lining  down 
inside  the  tub.  You  will  then  have  about  one  inch 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Place  the  circular  bottom 
lining  in  place  and  the  task  is  completed. 


“  This  way,  I  think,  will  exclude  all  possibilities  of 
tubs  and  butter  molding,  as  the  tubs,  by  being  so 
thoroughly  steamed,  will  be  perfectly  free  from  pos¬ 
sible  bacteria  that  create  the  mold,  and  the  same  way 
with  the  parchment  paper  if  soaked  well  in  brine. 

“  Considerably  less  loss  from  warped  tubs  with  one 
or  more  hoops  gone,  will  also  be  found  if  tubs  are 
thus  treated,  than  if  kept  filled  with  water  from  10 
to  15  hours  as  some  buttermakers  advocate,  and  I 
think  just  as  effective.” 

Pictures  showing  the  way  this  parchment  paper  is 
put  in  the  tubs  are  shown  at  Figs  272  and  273. 

Manure  Under  a  Shed. 

I  have  carried  into  effect  some  convictions  on  this 
subject  which  may  be  of  service.  For  years,  I  saw 
black  strenns  issuing  from  the  manure  piles  near 


LINING  THE  BUTTER  TUB.  Flo.  272. 


farmers’  barns  after  every  rain.  It  is  a  plain  prob¬ 
lem,  that  to  enrich  the  soil  the  farmer  must  save  the 
manure.  To  preserve  from  leaching  and  evaporation, 
a  cover  is  a  necessity.  The  scientific  farmers  informed 
us  that  plain  plaster  scattered  over  the  fermenting 
piles  would  absorb  the  ammonia,  and  so  secure  mois¬ 
ture  sufficient  to  rot  the  straw.  With  these  conclu¬ 
sions,  I  made  the  experiment  in  1882,  Ten  feet  in 
front  of  a  Swiss  barn,  I  erected  a  shed  40  x  50  feet. 
Before  the  foundation  wall  was  erected,  a  pit  sloping 
toward  the  barn  was  dug — nearest  the  barn,  eight 
feet  deep.  At  the  other  end  of  the  shed,  the  ground 
is  level.  Doors  were  provided  on  each  side  from 
which  the  teams  do  the  dragging.  Good  walls  are 
erected.  On  this  wall  a  frame  structure  is  erected, 
inclosed  with  16-foot  boards,  eight  feet  of  which  are 
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clear  over  the  manure  ;  the  remaining  eight  feet  with 
roof  cover  afford  a  place  for  straw.  The  floor  of  the 
straw  shed  is  on  a  level  and  extended  by  an  eight- 
foot-wide  passage,  with  the  barn  floor.  The  straw  is 
easily  transferred.  Under  this  passage  way,  an  open¬ 
ing  or  doorway,  closed  by  six-inch  board  bars  and  a 
door  on  rollers,  is  made.  Though  the  pit  is  eight 
feet  deep  at  this  point,  the  bars  secure  animals 
against  accident. 

The  manure  is  thrown  into  this  shed  and,  whenever 
clouds  of  ammonia  indicate  burning  fermentation, 
plaster  is  applied.  The  farmer,  however,  would  not 
accept  the  opinion  of  the  scientists.  He  declared  that 
plaster  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  water  must  be  sup¬ 
plied.  We  on  this  suggestion  arranged  the  water 
spouts  so  as  to  turn  on  or  off.  Since  then,  we  learned 
that,  by  means  of  water  spouts,  without  plaster,  the 
rotting  process  can  be  carried  forward.  Brief  experi¬ 


ence  will  teach  the  farmer  when  to  apply  water,  and 
how  much.  When  rain  is  scarce,  use  plaster.  The  last 
few  years,  we  used  less  than  one-half  ton  of  plaster  per 
season.  The  application  of  water  is  so  much  cheaper 
that  we  have  not  relied  wholly  on  plaster,  and  have 
succeeded  without. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  when,  every  time 
we  plow  a  field,  we  first  cover  it  with  manure.  Hav¬ 
ing  now  gone  several  times  over  the  property  (100 
acres),  applying  lime  once  in  10  or  15  years,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  manure,  increased  fertility  of  soil  and  produc¬ 
tion  are  recognized  by  neighboring  farmers.  When 
this  shed  was  erected,  a  neighbor,  who  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  reputable  thinker  and  good  farmer,  propheti¬ 
cally  lamented  my  loss  by  saying  :  “  That  man  is 

throwing  his  money  away.”  Neighboring  farmers 
now  admit  that  the  manure  made  under  this  shed  is 
one-half  stronger  than  that  which  is  leached  and 
evaporated  during  the  year.  My  farmer  says  that 
our  manure  is  40  per  cent  stronger  than  that  of  the 
older  process.  The  Yearbook,  1896,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  manure  made 
under  cover  is  30  per  cent  stronger  than  the  out-door 
leached  article.  The  droppings  of  well-fed  stock, 
straw  going  through  such  stables,  with  periodical 
applications  of  lime,  will  secure  the  permanent  fer¬ 
tility  of  any  well-managed  property.  h.  m. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Celery  Going  to  Seed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  large,  fleshy  stalks 
of  celery  are  purely  a  triumph  of  the  gardener,  that 
they  are  produced  at  the  expense  of  some  other  part 
of  the  plant,  and  that  they  are  produced  only  when 
certain  influences  act  upon  the  plants  during  their 
growth.  Chief  among  these  influences,  is  that  which 
is  exerted  by  nutrition  or  by  the  kind  and  amount  of 
fertilizers  that  are  absorbed  and  assimilated  by  the 
plants.  It  is  well  known  that  high  feeding  with  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  encourages  vegetative  or  leafy 
growth,  and  retards  the  formation  of  blossom  stalks, 
and  it  is  by  the  application  of  this  principle  that 
experienced  celery  growers  overcome  the  tendency  of 
early  celery  plants  to  go  to  seed  before  they  are 
marketable.  It  is,  also,  well  known  that  the  forcing 
influence  should  act  upon  the  plants  continuously 
from  the  time  they  are  well  started  in  the  seed  bed 
until  they  go  from  field  to  market.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  relax,  even  for  a  short  time,  as  sometimes  occurs 
when  plants  remain  in  the  seed  bed  too  long,  or  when 
it  is  dry  after  they  have  been  set  in  the  field,  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  they  will  not  recover  from  it 
even  though  the  land  where  they  are  set  is  very  rich. 

Only  last  year,  a  striking  illustration  of  this  came 
to  our  notice.  A  friend  who  had  nearly  four  acres 
of  early  celery,  lost  nearly  half  of  it  in  this  way.  We 
saw  the  field  before  it  was  plowed  up,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  plants  had  started  blossom  stalks.  The 
cause  of  this  seemed  to  be  easily  traced  to  a  temporary 
period  of  starvation  of  the  plants  that  occurred  while 
they  were  crowded  together  in  the  seed  bed.  A 
second  sowing  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  was  made 
about  three  weeks  after  the  first,  and  although  the 
plants  were  grown  in  the  same  way,  set  in  the  same 
field  as  the  other,  by  the  same  men,  and  on  the  same 
day,  they  did  not  go  to  seed.  On  September  9,  I  saw 
the  field  again,  and  found  my  friend  packing  about 
200  dozen  bunches  of  celery  for  shipment  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  marketed  large 
lots  of  celery  every  week  since  early  in  July,  but  that 
he  had  no  trouble  this  year  from  plants  going  to  seed. 

Rhode  Island  Station.  [prof  ]  l.  f.  kinney. 


THE  KEEPSAKE  GOOSEBERRY. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  you  know  of  the  Keep¬ 
sake  gooseberry  ?  In  your  experience,  do  you  find  that  the  berry 
or  the  leaves  will  mildew  ?  Have  you  ever  fruited  a  larger  berry  ? 
What  is  its  origin  ? 

I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  the  Keepsake  in  this 
country.  Downing  speaks  of  it  as  a  famous  old  Eng¬ 
lish  variety  of  the  green -colored  class,  but  in  1882,  I 
did  not  find  it  in  any  of  the  recommended  lists  of  the 
continent.  |J.  l.  bddd. 

Iowa  State  College. 

I  have  very  little  to  add  to  the  description  of  this 
variety  which  was  published  in  my  bulletin  114,  page 
26.  The  fruit  is  there  described  as  “medium  or 
above.”  This  season,  the  fruit  varied  from  medium 
to  very  large.  We  have  fruited  larger  berries  on 
other  varieties.  I  have  gathered  the  last  of  the  fruit 
from  our  bushes  to-day  (August  7).  I  mail  you  a  few 
specimens,  but  can  hardly  hope  that  they  will  reach 
you  in  sound  condition,  for  they  are  very  ripe.  You 
will  find  some  mildew  on  these  specimens,  and  that 
will  answer  your  question  as  to  whether  it  ever  mil¬ 
dews  in  this  country.  Mildew  has  been  unusually 
prevalent  this  season,  but  Keepsake  has  not  been 
seriously  troubled  with  the  disease  here  as  yet.  We 
obiainsd  th3  variety  fr  j  n  W  n.  Fall  &  C  )  ,  H  ixhi  n, 
ISiglaql,  aui  Jahn  Witkim,  WithiagbDn,  Eiglanl. 
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It  is  of  the  European  species  Ribes  grossularia.  I 
cannot  give  its  birthplace.  s  A.  beach. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

We  have  not  fruited  the  Keepsake  gooseberry, 
and  really  know  very  little  about  it  from  personal 
observation.  Neither  the  Chatauqua,  Industry  nor 
Pearl  has  ripened  its  fruit  here  this  season,  although 
where  the  fruit  was  gathered  in  a  green  state,  there 
was  an  unusually  prolific  crop.  July  1,  the  Chatauqua 
berries  were  fully  double  the  size  of  the  Pearl,  about 
200  being  required  to  fill  a  quart  basket.  They  began 
to  drop  about  a  week  later.  The  Pearl  did  not  drop 
as  badly,  although  the  berries  were  considerably 
spotted  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  they  did  not  reach 
their  full  size,  due  apparently  to  the  excessive  wet 
weather  that  prevailed  at  that  time.  l.  f.  kinney. 

Rhode  Island  Station. 

I  introduced  this  variety  to  fruit  growers  of  the 
United  States  in  the  spring  of  1893,  and  since  that 
time,  I  have  not  had  anything  but  praise  from  our 
patrons  about  it.  Making  the  comparison  of  Indus¬ 
try  with  Keepsake,  which  has  had  such  a  run  with 
American  growers,  owing  to  size,  we  do  not  know  of 
one  point  where  it  would  score  above  Keepsake,  unless 
one  would  favor  a  red  fruit  when  ripe.  One  of  the 
first,  most  essential  points,  is  hardiness  of  growth  in 
the  bush.  I  do  not  say  that  Industry  is  not  hardy, 
but  it  lacks  the  vigor  of  our  American  sorts,  and 
Keepsake  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sorts,  being  a  very  robust  grower  with  a  beautiful 
dark-green  foliage.  Nurserymen  soon  find  that  Eng¬ 
lish  sorts  must  become  accustomed  to  our  climate  be¬ 
fore  they  realize  their  value,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
planter  of  Industry  will  get  more  than  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  bushes  planted  to  grow,  unless  in 
northern  States  ;  this  is  not  so  with  Keepsake,  but  is 
true  of  all  other  English  sorts.  I  have  now  trans¬ 
planted  bushes  of  Keepsake  three  years  that  are  full 
of  fruit  in  the  nursery  row,  while  other  sorts  along¬ 
side  make  but  a  mere  showing.  Its  foliage  is  most 
perfect ;  it  has  not  shown  any  sign  of  mildew  on  our 
grounds,  and  this  is  what  we  cannot  say  of  other 
English  varieties.  As  to  quality,  it  is  the  best  of  the 
English  sorts,  size  the  largest,  hardiness  the  best,  and 
is  better  adapted  to  our  soils  than  any  other  foreign 
variety  we  have  tried.  These  foreign  sorts  have  been 
a  lesson  to  us,  and  I  think  that  much  good  will  come 
out  of  them,  as  they  are  causing  us  to  experiment 
with  our  own  American  type,  so  that  we  are  now 
able  almost  to  equal  them  in  size,  with  new  American 
sorts.  If  this  be  done,  a  good  work  will  have  been 
accomplished,  for  it  has  been  but  a  short  time  since 
we  had  nothing  better  than  Houghton,  k.  w.  beid. 

Ohio. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  Is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

VALUES  OF  SWEET  AND  IRISH  POTATOES. 

Which  has  the  greater  food  value — the  sweet  or  the  Irish  potato? 

More  Human  Fuel  m  the  Sweet. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  flesh  of  the  Irish 
potato  and  sweet  potato  is  as  follows  : 

Fuel  value 
Carbo-  per  lb. 

Water.  Protein.  Fat.  hyd.  Ash.  calories. 

/ - Per  cent - , 

Irish  potatoes....  78.0  2.2  .1  18.8  .  9  395 

Sweet  potatoes...  69.0  1.8  .  7  27.4  1.1  570 

You  will  see  that,  weight  for  weight,  the  sweet 

potato  contains  less  water  and  correspondingly  more 

nutritive  matter ;  a  trifle  less  protein  but  50  per 

cent  more  carbohydrates  than  the  Irish  potato.  I 

believe  that  the  official  bushel  allows  60  pounds  of 

white  potatoes  and  50  pounds  of  sweet.  This  would 

make  their  relative  value  by  measure  as  follows  : 

AMOUNT  or  WATER  AND  NUTRIENTS  IN  ONE  BUSHEL. 

Carbo-  Fuel  value 

Water.  Protein.  Fat.  hyd.  Ash.  calories. 

. - Pounds - , 

Irish  potatoes....  46.80  1.32  .  06  11.28  .  54  237.00 

Sweet  potatoes...  34.50  .90  .35  13.70  .55  285.00 

The  potato  is  essentially  a  farinaceous  food  contain¬ 
ing  but  very  little  protein,  i.  e.,  muscle-forming 
material.  Its  value,  therefore,  is  to  furnish  energy 
for  the  work  done  in  and  by  the  body,  and  some  nitro¬ 
genous  food  material  such  as  meat  and  eggs  must  be 
used  therewith  in  order  to  obtain  anything  like  a 
balanced  ration.  While  neither  the  white  nor  the 
sweet  potato  contains  very  much  protein,  the  former 
contains  considerably  more  than  the  latter,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  it  slightly  more  valuable  in  this  regard.  This 
slight  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  far  offset,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  large  excess  of  carbohydrates  (starch  and 
sugar  chiefly)  in  the  sweet  potato  as  compared  with 
the  Irish.  From  the  above,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that,  at  equal  price  per  unit,  the  sweet  potato  has 
the  greater  nutritive  value,  in  round  numbers  about 
18  per  cent  in  case  the  unit  is  by  measure,  and  40  per 
cent  in  case  the  unit  is  by  weight.  As  regards  the 


relative  digestibility  of  the  two,  I  should  suppose  that 
there  would  be  no  particular  difference. 

Middletown,  Conn.  a.  p.  bbyant. 

Less  Water  in  the  Sweet. 

In  considering  the  comparative  value  of  human 
foods,  several  factors  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Some  of  the  important  ones  are  :  1.  Palatableness.  2. 
Proportion  of  edible  dry  matter,  and  3.  Composition 
of  the  edible  dry  matter.  The  facts  at  our  command 
warrant  the  statement  that,  on  the  average,  the 
sweet  potato  has  the  higher  food  value.  This  opinion 
is  based  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the  sweet  potato 
contains  less  water  than  the  Irish,  or  more  dry  matter. 
The  following  figures  taken  from  Bulletin  28  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  show  the  proportion  of 
edible  matter  and  its  composition,  and  the  fuel  value 
of  the  two  kinds  of  potatoes.  They  are  based  upon 
57  analyses  of  the  Irish  and  88  of  the  sweet  potato. 
The  per  cent  of  edible  matter  in  each  is  85. 


Composition  Edible  Matter— Per  cent. 

Fuel 
value 
per  lb. 
calories. 

Water. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Protein 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hyd. 

Irish  potatoes  . 
Sweet  potatoes. 

78.9 

69.3 

21.1 

30.7 

2.1 

1.8 

.1 

.7 

18. 

27.1 

380 

565 

It  appears  that  the  waste  from  the  two  potatoes  is 
the  same,  and  that  the  sweet  potato  has  nearly  one- 
half  more  edible  dry  matter  than  the  other,  the  com¬ 
position  in  the  two  cases  not  being  essentially  unlike. 
We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  compounds 
in  the  one  species  are  more  valuable  than  those  of 
the  other,  and  this  being  the  case,  100  pounds  of  sweet 
potatoes  would  do  much  more  in  sustaining  human 
energy  than  the  same  weight  of  the  Irish. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  Jordan. 

A  Problem  of  the  Churn. 

0.  }V.  S.,  East  Branch,  Pa. — I  raise  nay  cream  by  diluting  the 
milk  with  50  to  60  per  cent  of  water;  it  stands  18  to  24  hours.  In 
churning  at  about  60  degrees,  there  is  some  loss  of  butter  in  the 
buttermilk  which  I  have  churned  at  three  different  times;  the 
first  time,  I  had  the  churn  two-thirds  full,  and  the  loss  in  this 
buttermilk  was  two  pounds.  It  was  of  the  same  color  as  the 
whole  churning.  We  use  a  standard  butter  color.  The  second 
time,  the  churn  was  one-half  full,  loss  one  pound  of  butter  and  of 
a  lighter  color  than  the  whole  churning.  The  third  was  the  same 
as  the  second.  1.  Is  this  loss  necessary  ?  2.  If  so,  how  can  it  be 
avoided  ?  3.  Were  the  solids  that  came  together  in  the  second 
and  third  churnings  butter  or  other  solids?  If  the  latter,  what  ? 
I  am  milking  15  cows,  use  a  barrel  churn  with  a  breaker  on  each 
side  and  both  ends,  wash  and  salt,  and  work  the  butter  in  the 
churn.  The  cream  is  ripened  at  60  degrees  and  thoroughly  mixed 
in  a  tin  can  with  a  funnel  mixer,  so  that  the  ripening,  to  us, 
seems  even  and  complete. 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  always  some  butter  fat  left  in  the 
buttermilk,  varying  in  amount  from  a  mere  trace  to 
one-tenth  to  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  or  even  more. 
When  only  one-tenth  per  cent  is  left,  it  is  considered 
close  churning.  2.  The  loss  of  butter  in  churning 
may  be  lessened  by  having  the  cream  well  and  evenly 
ripened,  and  by  churning  at  the  proper  temperature. 
The  ripening  of  the  cream  renders  it  less  viscous;  thus 
sour  cream  will  churn  more  readily  than  sweet  cream. 
If  parcels  of  cream  of  different  degrees  of  ripeness  be 
mixed  and  then  churned,  the  different  creams  will 
churn  differently ;  one  would  produce  butter  in  a 
shorter  time  than  the  other,  and  if  the  churn  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  butter  appears,  much  butter  is 
lost  in  the  buttermilk.  Therefore,  creams  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages  should  be  mixed  together  at  least  12  hours 
before  churning,  so  that  the  condition  of  acidity  may 
be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  mass.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  is  the  proper  temperature  for  churn¬ 
ing,  for  it  varies  much  under  different  conditions, 
such  as  the  individuality  of  the  cow,  the  period  of 
lactation,  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  cows,  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  Prof.  Wing,  in  his  book  on  Milk 
and  Its  Products,  says  :  “  These  conditions  are  all 
conditions  which  affect  the  melting  point  of  the  butter 
fat.  The  higher  the  melting  point  of  the  fat,  the 
higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  should  be 
churned,  and  the  lower  the  melting  point  of  the  fat, 
the  lower  the  churning  temperature.  Any  condition 
which  tends  to  make  the  butter  fat  hard  will,  neces¬ 
sarily,  be  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  churning  tem¬ 
perature,  and  any  condition  which  tends  to  make 
the  butter  fat  soft  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be 
followed  by  a  fall  in  the  churning  temperature. 
It  is  impossible,  then,  to  name  any  single  tempera¬ 
ture  which  is  the  best  or  even  the  proper  one  at 
which  to  churn  ;  but  while  there  is  considerable 
range  of  temperature,  which  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  may  give  the  best  results,  still  this  range  is  not 
so  wide  as  the  range  of  temperature  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  churn,  and  the  limits  may  be  placed  at 
from  50  to  66  degrees.  In  general,  the  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  compatible  with  securing  butter  in  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time  will  give  butter  of  the  best  quality. 
The  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  butter  is 
churned,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  will  the  butter  be  removed  from  the  butter¬ 


milk,  the  longer  will  be  the  time  required  for  churn¬ 
ing,  and  the  less  casein  will  be  found  in  the  butter. 
The  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  cream  is 
churned,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  fat  left  in  the 
buttermilk  and  the  more  casein  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  butter.” 

3.  It  is  possible  that  the  temperature  was  higher  in 
the  second  and  third  churnings  than  in  the  first.  If  not 
so  at  the  beginning,  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  churn¬ 
ing.  In  such  case,  more  casein  could  easily  be  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  butter  than  in  the  first  churning, 
thus  giving  the  butter  a  lighter  color.  A  small  amount 
of  cream  in  a  large  churn  will  heat  up  more  than  the 
same  amount  in  a  small  churn.  In  a  trial  at  the 
Cornell  dairy,  a  quantity  of  well-ripened  cream  was 
divided,  part  being  put  in  a  small  churn  and  part  in 
a  large  one.  Both  began  at  50  degrees.  In  the  small 
churn,  butter  came  in  31  minutes,  was  of  superior 
quality  and  texture  ;  the  temperature  at  the  close 
was  58,  and  .15  of  one  per  cent  of  butter  fat  was  left 
in  the  buttermilk.  In  the  large  churn,  the  time  was 
20  minutes,  and  the  butter  was  soft ;  temperature  at 
the  close  63,  and  .4  of  one  per  cent  of  butter  fat  was 
left  in  the  buttermilk.  Difficulty  is  often  experienced 
in  churning  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  the  cows 
are  in  the  later  period  of  lactation,  and  on  short, 
dry  feed.  Both  these  conditions  tend  to  make  hard 
butter  fat,  and  are,  usually,  accompanied  by  a  high 
viscosity  of  the  cream.  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
then,  is  to  give  the  cows  some  food  of  a  more  succu¬ 
lent  nature,  which  will  cause  the  secretion  of  milk 
to  be  greater  in  amount  and  not  so  viscous ;  then, 
further  to  lessen  the  viscosity  by  a  thorough  ripening 
of  the  cream  and,  perhaps,  in  extreme  cases,  by  add¬ 
ing  a  little  weak  brine  at  the  time  of  churning. 

LEROY  ANDERSON. 

The  Champion  Peach. 

C.  C.,  Southington,  Conn. — Is  the  Champion  peach  a  good 
variety?  What  is  its  color,  shape,  and  time  of  ripening  north  of 
New  York  ? 

Ans. — It  ripens  in  Michigan  during  early  August. 
Medium  to  large  size,  fairly  productive,  quality  best. 
Color  creamy  white  with  reddish  cheek.  The  pit 
adheres  to  the  flesh.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  productive. 

Lawrence  and  Keiffer  Pears. 

G.  W.  II.,  Antlers,  Col.— What  two  early  varieties  of  dwarf  pears 
are  the  best  growers  and  most  profitable  (except  Bartlett)?  Also, 
which  are  the  best  two  winter  varieties  of  dwarfs.  The  Bartlett 
does  well  here  as  a  dwarf,  but  the  Angouleme  is  no  good;  grown 
alongside  the  former,  it  doesn’t  bear  one  pear  to  10  Bartletts,  and 
it  doesn’t  grow  any  to  speak  of.  Is  the  Keiffer  a  small  pear?  I 
have  one  three-year-old  tree  in  bearing,  but  the  fruit,  at  this 
writing  (August  20)  is  only  the  size  of  hens’  eggs,  but  highly 
colored. 

Ans. — Lawrence  is  the  best  of  all  the  winter  pears, 
and  Anjou  is  fully  as  prolific  and  reliable,  but  earlier 
in  season.  Both  do  well  as  dwarfs.  Keiffer  grows  to 
weigh  a  pound  and  more  in  the  South,  but  where  the 
summers  are  short,  it  often  fails  to  grow  to  good  size. 
It  is  a  late  fall  pear  of  poor  quality  to  most  tastes. 
Grown  in  the  South,  and  ripened  just  right,  it  some¬ 
times  is  quite  good.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Improving  Southern  Land ;  Bone  Meal. 

I.  G.,  Saginaw,  Mich. — My  farmer  friends  in  Tennessee  are  writ¬ 
ing  me  that  they  are  beginning  the  use  of  bone  meal  for  wheat, 
using  it  on  wornout  lands  which  I  hardly  dare  describe  for  fear 
of  misleading.  They  are  light  in  color,  fine  sandy  loam,  easily 
worn  out,  but  responding  to  fair  culture  and  a  small  bit  of 
manure  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactorily  of  any  soil  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  what  this  soil  lacks  without 
experiment,  but  it  would  seem  that  50  or  60  years  of  cropping  to 
corn  and  cotton  without  any  return  to  speak  of,  would  make  it 
lack  almost  everything.  This  is  about  the  first  year  they  have 
ever  used  any  fertilizer,  and  the  bone  meal  has  brought  them  20 
bushels,  more  or  less,  per  acre  on  land  worth  less  than  $5  per 
acre,  as  farms  go.  The  original  timber  growth  consists  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  Red  oak,  with  some  White  oak  and  poplar,  no  pine. 
The  question  is,  What  does  bone  meal  furnish  for  a  crop  ? 

Ans. — Of  course,  such  soils  respond  quickly  to 
manure  ;  they  are  starved.  The  bone  meal  contains 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  After  one  or  two  years 
of  its  use,  its  effect  would  begin  to  fail — that  is,  the 
crop  would  diminish,  even  though  more  of  the  bone 
meal  were  used.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
bone  meal  contains  no  potash,  and  that  substance 
must  be  supplied  in  some  way,  if  one  expect  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  crop.  With  proper  treatment,  such  land, 
at  $5  per  acre,  can  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on 
many  times  that  price.  Such  lands  usually  need  a 
complete  fertilizer  and  deep  working.  Potash  can  be 
obtained  in  unleached  ashes,  in  wood  or  cotton  hulls, 
or  the  German  potash  salts.  Our  way  of  improving 
such  land  would  be  to  sow  cow  peas  in  the  spring, 
and  use  potash  in  the  cheapest  form,  with  dissolved 
rock.  Let  the  cow  peas  make  what  growth  they  will. 
If  wheat  is  to  follow,  plow  the  cow  peas  under  in 
August,  and  thoroughly  fine  the  ground  before  seed¬ 
ing.  If  for  corn,  let  the  cow  peas  die  down  on  the 
ground  and  lie  there  until  spring.  Then  plow  them 
under  and  plant  corn.  You  should  read  Bulletin  No. 
46  of  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  (Fayetteville). 
Experiments  on  Arkansas  soils  worn  out  by  repeated 
crops  of  corn  and  cotton  show  that,  with  cow  peas 
and  crushed  cotton  seed  or  meal,  such  land  can  be 
greatly  improved  at  little  cost. 
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A  (jOOSEBERRY  talk. 

DISCUSSION  OF  VAlilKTIBS. 


cross  between  Houghton  and  an  old 
German  variety.”  The  bush  seems  to 
be  somewhat  dwarf,  but  healthy  and 
free  from  mildew.  Berries,  not  larger 
than  Downing,  borne  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities.  They  began  to  soften  July  5,  and 
were  ripe  July  14.  Color  a  darker  shade 
of  green  than  the  berries  of  other  varie¬ 
ties,  quite  round,  but  too  small. 


Daring  one  time  or  another  of  the  past 
25  years,  we  have  raised  the  following 
kinds  of  gooseberries  :  Downing,  Hough¬ 
ton.  Pale  Red  (American  Seeling),  Smith, 
Triumph,  Columbus,  Industry,  Red 
Jacket,  Keepsake,  six  of  James  Dougal’s 
seedlings,  Carman,  Hale’s  Golden,  Pearl, 
Stein,  Dominion,  Gracilla,  an  English  va¬ 
riety  m aeh  like  Lancashire  Lad,  Orange, 
Cayuga,  Caampion,  and  about  100  seed¬ 
lings  of  our  own — a  cross  between  Doug¬ 
al’s  No.  2  and  Columbus. 

Dominion  was  received  from  E.  C. 
Pierson  during  last  April.  Unlike  most 
varieties,  it  bears  many  berries  the  first 
season  after  transplanting.  June  30  : 
Berry  not  quite  so  large  as  Pearl,  ob¬ 
long,  no  mildew.  July?:  Berries  light 
green,  resembling  those  of  Pearl. 

Columbus  (see  Fig.  268,  page  646)  — 
From  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  April,  1892.  Originated  with  J.  T. 
Thompson,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  Neither  the 
leaves  nor  berries  have  ever  mildewed, 
though  the  crop  every  year  has  been  all, 
and  more  than,  the  bushes  should  bear. 
The  heat  and  rain  of  the  past  season 
caused  a  few  berries  to  scald.  July  5 
the  berries  began  to  soften.  The  Car¬ 
man  is  10  days  earlier  than  the  Colum¬ 
bus.  Otherwise  the  two  kinds  are  much 
alike.  Berry  large,  smooth,  greenish 
yellow,  of  excellent  quality.  Plant  hardy 
and  healthy.  Spines  large. 

Gbacilla  (see  Fig.  270,  page  646). — 
From  L.  H.  Iloysradt,  Pine  Plains,  N. 
Y. ,  spring  of  1895. — Berries  about  the 
sizs  and  shape  of  Columbus,  large, 
smooth,  beautiful,  slightly  crimson  on 
the  sunny  side.  Began  to  soften  July 
5,  and  were  ripe  July  14.  Bush  vigorous 
and  healthy,  dark  green,  thick  leaves. 
Large  spines.  No  mildew.  A  most  prom¬ 
ising  variety  of  the  English  type. 

“  An  English  Gooseberry.” — From 
Cbas.  C.  Hess,  Philipsburg,  Pa.  spring  of 
1895. — Berries  fully  as  large  as  Columbus, 
of  much  the  same  shape,  often  with  a 
crimson  cheek.  Bush  as  productive  as 
desirable.  No  mildew.  July  5,  soften¬ 
ing.  Much  like  Gracilla.  July  14,  nearly 
ripe,  light  green.  Again  noted  as  “  much 
like  Gracilla.” 

Triumph  (see  Fig.  269,  page  646). — 
From  F.  E.  Young,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
April,  1895. — This  was  introduced  by 
Geo.  Acbelis,  of  Westchester,  Pa.,  up¬ 
wards  of  20  years  ago.  We  recall  having 
received  plants,  but  have  no  record  of 
what  happened  to  them.  It  was  because 
of  reports  that  the  Columbus  and  Tri¬ 
umph  are  the  same,  that  we  ordered  the 
plant  from  Mr.  Young.  It  is,  perhap3, 
too  soon  for  us  to  form  a  positive  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  alike,  because  this  is  the  first  year 
the  Triumph  has  fruited.  In  so  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  this  trial,  we  cannot 
discover  any  differences  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  a 
further  trial  will  reveal.  We  are  not 
ready  to  believe  that  the  experienced 
firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry  should  have 
bought  the  stock  of  Columbus  if  it  is 
the  same  as  the  old  Triumph.  The 
opinions  of  several  who  are  familiar 
with  both  kinds  follow  these  notes. 

Stein. — From  W.  B.  Fulton,  Kirkwood, 
O.,  November,  ’94,  who  says  that  it  is  “a 


Pearl — From  Prof.  William  Saunders, 
Ontario,  Canada,  December,  1889.  — The 
bushes  are  vigorous,  healthy  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  berries  are  about  the  size 
of  Downing,  round,  and  of  a  light  green 
color,  ripening  July  7. 

Hale’s  Golden  —  J.  H.  andG.  H.  Hale 
April  12,  1887  — Berry  medium  to  large — 
fully  as  large  as  Red  Jacket,  sweet  and 
of  fine  quality.  The  bush  is  not  quite 
hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  less 
productive  than  many  other  kinds.  Ripe 
July  7. 

Keepsake  (See  Fig.  271,  page  646).— 
From  E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  O  ,  April. 
1894.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  one  of 
the  earliest  English  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
for  quality,  size  and  productiveness.  It 
yielded  during  the  past  season  the  larg¬ 
est  berries  ever  raised  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  two  bushes  sent  for  trial 
were  and  are  in  tree  form,  and  of  dwarf 
habit.  The  foliage  is  ample — thick  leaves 
of  a  deep  green  color.  Neither  leaves 
nor  berries  have  thus  far  mildewed.  We 
copy  from  notes  taken  during  the  season : 
“July  5,  not  ripe.  The  berries  are  now 
considerably  larger  than  when  the 
photograph  was  taken.  July  7,  some 
ripe.  By  far  the  largest  gooseberries 
we  have  ever  raised.  No  trace  of  mildew 
or  scald.  Thick  skin,  quality  fair.  July 
14,  fully  ripe ;  berries  bearing  well  ; 
green  and  of  good  flavor  for  so  large  a 
berry. 

The  Industry  gooseberry  fails  at  th( 
Rural  Grounds.  The  plants  do  not 
thrive. 

Among  well-tried  varieties,  we  prefer 
the  Columbus  and  Carman.  The  berries 
and  bushes  are  much  alike  as  to  leaves 
habit,  thorns  and  productiveness,  the 
one  emphatic  difference  being  that  the 
Carman  ripens  10  days  earlier  than  the 
Columbus.  We  have  not  heard  from 
the  Storrs-Harrison  Company  of  late  as 
to  when  it  will  be  offered  for  sale.  It 
seems  that  it  is  one  of  the  tardiest  varie¬ 
ties  to  propagate. 

Orange. — From  H.  M.  Engle,  during 
April  of  1887. — The  berries  are  about  th< 
sizs  of  Downing,  of  a  deep  yellow  whei 
ripe,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Its  chief 
value  is  in  its  early  ripening,  being  the 
earliest  of  the  varieties  we  have  tried 
The  berries  are  fully  ripe  during  lat( 
June  or  early  July. 

Are  Columbus  and  Triumph  Gooseber¬ 
ries  the  Same  ? 

I  have  Columbus  and  Triumph  goose 
berries,  obtained  from  different  sources 
I  can  discover  no  difference,  either  in 
the  fruit  or  growth  of  the  bushes.  I  con 
sider  them  identically  the  same,  and  the 
most  valuable  gooseberry  ever  sent  out. 
I  find  it  propagates  quite  easily  from 
cuttings.  I  also  have  Keepsake,  which 
produces  a  berry  somewhat  larger,  but 
is  not  so  productive.  They,  with  Indus¬ 
try,  are  growing  on  the  north  side  of  a 
fence  running  east  and  west.  No  mildew, 
that  I  can  discover,  troubled  them. 

GEO.  W.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Hamilton  County,  O. 

I  am  testing  gooseberries  with  the  idea 
of  finding  the  best  for  market.  In  my 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Fall  Medicine 

Is  fully  as  important  and  as  beneficial  as  spring 
medicine.  We  are  now,  as  then,  about  to  under¬ 
go  a  change  of  season.  The  system  must  be 
strengthened,  sustained  and  protected.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  Fall  Medicine  because 
by  purifying  and  enriching  the  blood,  it  invigor¬ 
ates  and  protects  the  whole  body.  Remember 

HoOd’S  SparMl"a 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


p-f  nnH  ’  c  Pi  lie  cure  liver  ills,  easy  to  take, 
1  ’-5  1  111,3  easy  to  operate.  25  cents. 


“EARLY  GENESEE  GIANT.” 


«ow  wheat  this  fall  for  profit.  Sow  the  above- 
named  variety.  It  will  prove  a  better  Investment 
than  a  gold  claim  on  the  Klondyke.  We  all  know,  to 
obtain  best  results,  a  change  of  seed  is  necessary. 
For  description  and  prices  ask  for  our  wheat  circular. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Box  B.  Greenville.  Ohio. 


n  4.  «t/v<-k£»_RlTEAl  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
Ik  UlCI  200  barrels,  free  from  blight. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD.  Williamson.  N.  Y. 


OUR  NURSERY  STOCK 

1  is  grown  on  the  bauks 
of  the  Hudson  River.  • 

It  is  First-class.  Prices 

I  are  Low.  50  acres  of 

(fruit  trees, 

Plants,  Vines  and  Orna- 

mental  Stock  to  sell.  1897  \ 

vC&r  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y- 

JAPAN  PLUMS 


—I arge  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort- 

_ ment  of  trees  and 

plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1809.  150  Acres. 

THE  GEO  A  SWEET  NURSERY  CO  , 
Box  1606.  Dansville,  New  York. 


PLANT  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  introducer.  Address 
S.  I).  WILLARI),  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Grapevines 


Small 

Fruits 

1  Old  nnd  N#w 
Varieties. 


Extra  fine  stock  of  CURE  A  NTS,  Including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WiJ,OER.  lowest  rnCes.Quality 
extra  Warranted  true.  T.  S.  llUUHAUD  CO.,  t'rrdonl*.  N  v 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

PAUL  8.  STEARNS.  Prairie  City,  Ill. 


If  Short  - 

of  HAY  or  FODDER,  get  our  GRASS 
and  CLOVER  FOLDER,  and  our  special 
prices  on  pure 

Southern  German  Millet 

State  quantities  wanted. 

Johnson  <&  Stokes, 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


TREES. 

APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY,  for  Fall 
planting.  1#5  per  1(10. 

C.  F.  MACNAIU  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Peach  on  Earth. 

THE  NEW  HOLDERBAUM. 

Illustrated  circular  of  Peach  and  price  list  of  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  nurnery  stock  mailed  free.  Address 

GEO.  W.  &  H.  B  KEMP,  Harnedsvllle,  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES,  $3  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO  .  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


BULBS 

For  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 

Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  our  Autumn  Catalogue— free. 

HENRY  A  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


FALL  SETTING  is  best  for  Raspberry  aud 
Blackberry  Plants  ready  October  1,  Standard 
sorts.  $0.50  to  $5  per  M.  Write  for  list.  Address 
C.  K.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


AAI  ||U  31  All  Raspberries,  8  000  quarts  per 
UULUmQIQH  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y 


DO  YOU  WANT 

the  best  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants  you  ever  bought? 
If  so,  write  for  Price  List  to  GEO.  W.  &  H.  B.  KEMP, 
Nurserymen,  Harnedsvllle,  Pa. 


GROW  BISMARCKS  IN  POTS. 


Wonderful  Midget  Bismarcks  bear 
beautiful  large  apples  in  Pots  >or 
Garden  when  two  years  old.  One 
Dollar  Each  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  Roses.  Magnificent  climber 
for  Porch,  50  cents  each  prepaid. 

4  cents  for  beautiful  colored 
Lithographs  giving  description*. 
Address  MANHATTAN  NURSERY 
CO.,  47  L  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


^GRAPEVINES 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  A-c.  Bestroot- 

ed  stock.  Genuine, cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  forlOe. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOESClLFredonla,  N  Y. 


50  Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants 

By  Mail  for  81. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Bi  of  us  and  sav  haf.— Our  prices  make 


men  towk  al  day  and  wimen  all  nite. 

Nu  Loudon  Red  Hasbery,  Red  Kros  Curant  & 
Persimons  speshaltes.  Fal  Katolog  redy  now. 
Surplus  of  Kurant,  Pear,  Plum,  Chery.  Send  for 
list  of  bargins,  100  Knr  lods  tres  to  sel  Hav  you 
sen  Gren’s  Fruto  Grower?  Phonetic  speling. 
Address  Green’s  Nursery  co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  offer  10  Pear  Trees  free  with  each  $5  worth  of 
stock  ordered  on  or  before  October  15  at  prices  in 
catalogue. 


. . . 

[CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swallowed.  I 

|  “First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-  Yorker.  Sealed  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will  | 
s  ship  round  the  world.”  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy.  § 
=  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

|  CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK, 

nnininmiiniiiiuiuuiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuuiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiuuuiiiiiiuiiuiiiaiuiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiniiii? 


“COME  EASY,  GO  EASY.” 

TrPPfl  not.  an  cm  nrp  snIH  fl.t.  * Hmihlp  mi r*  nrinpc  nnH  iVipvc 


When  times  were  good  and  money 
plenty,  it  was  easier  to  pay  high 
prices  for  trees.  It  was  “  come 
_  easy,  go  easy”  then,  but  not  so  now. 

Trees  not  so  good  are  sold  at'double  our  prices,  and  there  are  none  cheaper  or  better  at  any 
price.  EVERY  TREE  A  BUSINESS  TREE.  Our  catalogue  and  easy  terms  may  help  you.  Drop 
us  a  line.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway.  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue. 


“The  Leading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  J 


Roses,  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Perennials 

In  Large  Assortment  and  of  Superior  Quality. 

Fully  believe  that  we  can  show  more  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  a  larger,  finer  block  of  Hardy  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Moss  and  Climbers 
of  the  leading  popular  varieties  including  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  than 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  32  greenhouses,  several  of  them  devoted  to 
Palms,  Cycas,  Ficus  and  Araucaria  Excelsa.  Personal  inspection  and  corres-  _ 
w  pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free.  ? 

f  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  14  Painesville,  O.  j 
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RURAL  ISMS — Con  tinued. 
list,  I  place  the  Columbus  at  the  head. 
Houghton  is  too  small.  It  takes  too  long 
to  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  small  ber¬ 
ries  to  get  them  ready  for  use.  The  large 
berries  sell  for  one-third  more.  The  Red 
Jacket  is  a  good  berry,  but  has  many 
thorns  and  suckers,  and  is  likely  to 
spread  and  lop  on  the  ground.  The 
Columbus  holds  up  its  heavy  load  of 
fruit,  and  is  not  as  thorny  as  some.  The 
Downing  is  a  standard  variety,  produc¬ 
tive  and  of  excellent  quality,  thin- 
skinned,  and  is  generally  well  liked.  I 
cannot  see  any  difference  between  it  and 
the  Pearl.  I  have  a  berry  that  resembles 
the  Columbus,  which  has  been  grown 
in  a  yard  in  Syracuse  for  15  years.  I 
have  said  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
Columbus.  It  may  be  the  Triumph.  If 
it  is,  there  is  but  a  slight  difference. 
The  Columbus  is  retaining  its  foliage 
some  better.  It  requires  close  inspec¬ 
tion  to  see  any  difference  in  fruit, 
growth  of  bush,  or  leaf. 

The  largest  berry  is  the  Auburn,  a 
variety  brought  from  England  to  Au¬ 
burn,  where  it  was  renamed.  It  is  i\  d 
when  ripe,  and  as  large  as  the  Lombard 
plum.  It  is  of  good  quality,  thin-skinned 
for  so  large  a  berry.  It  is  liable  to 
crack  when  overripe.  It  has  not  shown 
any  signs  of  mildew.  This  would  sell 
well  when  ripe  on  fruit  stands  if  put  in 
pint  boxes.  The  demand  for  gooseber¬ 
ries  is  yet  limited  ;  but  few  like  them 
or  know  how  to  use  them.  Gooseberries, 
to  be  a  success  in  this  climate,  should  be 
shaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
best  manner  of  doing  this  is  to  grow 
under  grape  vines  on  a  trellis  which  will 
give  the  shade  when  needed  if  the  rows 
are  run  north  and  south.  They  are  less 
liable  to  mildew  when  shaded  or  heavily 
mulched.  I  can  grow  as  many  bushels 
of  Columbus  gooseberries  to  the  acre  as 
of  potatoes.  I  don’t  say  this  to  help 
sell  the  bushes,  as  I  have  none  to  sell. 
I  lost  one-third  of  my  crop  this  year 
during  the  hot  week  by  scalding  in  the 
sun.  Many  dropped  on  the  ground  that 
were  not  injured.  I  picked  them  up  and 
sold  them.  The  large  berries  sold  for 
five  cents  per  quart ;  the  small  ones  sold 
slowly  at  three  cents.  chas.  mills. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

With  me,  the  Triumph  gooseberry  is 
much  superior  to  the  Columbus,  in  being 
twice  as  productive,  and  the  fruit  one- 
third  larger.  The  Triumph' is,  however, 
a  much  less  vigorous  grower  than  either 
the  Columbus  or  Downing,  and  some  sea¬ 
sons,  loses  its  leaves  in  early  summer, 
causing  the  fruit  to  scald  and  drop.  Red 
Jacket  is,  also,  a  shy  bearer  thus  far. 
The  North  Star  currant  is  small  and  un¬ 
desirable.  J.  C.  WILLIAMS. 

Essex  County,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
Mr.  Williams  can  have  the  true  Colum¬ 
bus.  It  is  at  the  Rural  Grounds  fully 
as  productive  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
gooseberry. 

I  have  both  Triumph  and  Columbus 
gooseberries  true  to  name,  I  believe 
(as  they  are  from  R.  N.-Y.  advertisers), 
and  have  been  watching  them  endeavor¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions  for  myself,  inasmuch  as  I  have  seen 
the  statement  frequently  made  that  the 
two  varieties  are  synonymous.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  my  impartial,  comparative 
notes,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  use  to 
you.  Triumph  is  quite  a  stocky,  upright 
grower.  Columbus  is  of  slender  growth, 
which  arches,  and  when  loaded  with 
fruit  droops  to  the  earth,  which  may  be 
an  objection  the  large  grower  might 
raise  ;  but  when  mulched  with  straw  in 
the  home  garden,  as  gooseberries  should 
always  be,  it  does  not  matter.  Triumph 
has  smaller  foliage  than  Columbus, 
which  mildewed  miserably  this  season, 
while  the  fruit  mildewed  so  badly  as  to 
be  utterly  worthless.  Columbus  foliage 
mildewed  so  little  as  to  be  hardly  notice¬ 
able,  while  the  fruit,  which  was  large 
and  fine,  was  not  seriously  injured.  The 
heavy  and  continuous  rains  caused  much 
of  its  fruit  to  split  just  as  it  was  ripen¬ 


ing,  and  impaired  the  quality  of  that 
which  did  mature.  Triumph  did  not 
mature  a  berry.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  the  largest  fruit  this  season 
was  borne  by  Oregon  Jumbo,  a  greenish 
white,  ellipsoidal  berry,  some  of  which 
measured  three  inches  in  their  smallest 
circumference.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  bore  a  light  crop.  It  cracked 
so  that  I  could  not  judge  of  its  quality. 
It  did  not  mildew  seriou-ly.  Red  Jacket, 
the  mildew-proof,  mildews.  The  finest 
flavored  fruit,  according  to  my  judg¬ 
ment,  was  produced  by  a  variety  I  pro¬ 
cured  under  the  name  of  Franklin  Park, 
a  dark  amber-colored  berry  of  variable 
size,  small  to  above  medium,  fine  pine¬ 
apple  flavor,  shape  of  Columbus.  Mil¬ 
dews  some.  Has  any  one  else  tested 
this  variety  ?  I  have  an  even  30  varie¬ 
ties  in  my  collection,  besides  some  seed¬ 
lings,  which  latter  are  not  specially 
promising,  and  must  come  out  to  make 
room  for  their  betters.  The  English 
evince  a  knowledge  of  what  good  fruit 
is,  in  paying  so  much  attention  to  the 
gooseberry,  a  fruit  which  merits  it,  as  a 
fully  ripe  gooseberry  is  not  excelled  in 
richness  of  flavor  by  any  other  fruit  of 
the  temperate  zone,  kdwakd  w.  winsob 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

Pure  Alfalfa  Seed. 

G.  E.  B.,  Lakin,  Kan. — If  there  is  any 
one  kind  of  seed  almost  free  of  any  for¬ 
eign  seed  when  recleaned,  it  is  Alfalfa 
as  grown  in  this  dry  region.  When  the 
high  price  at  which  it  is  quoted  by  seeds¬ 
men  is  considered,  it  does  seem  that  they 
would  sell  it  in  its  pure  state.  We  use 
screenings  mostly,  and  15  to  20  pounds 
to  the  acre  will  make  it  thick  enough  if 
the  season  is  favorable.  One  can  see 
hundreds  of  acres  in  these  river  bottoms 
with  absolutely  nothing  else  growing 
where  the  Alfalfa  does  well. 

In  reading  the  article  of  F.  E.  Daw- 
ley,  page  54(3,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
think  that  Alfalfa  was  adulterated,  but 
S3edsmen,  like  most  of  us,  are  very 
grasping,  and  their  profits  are  out  of 
all  proportion.  Think  of  farmers  con¬ 
tracting  melon  saed  for  six  and  eight 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  exactions  of  the 
dealers  are  severe.  This  has  been  a  great 
country  for  the  growing  of  melon  and 
cucumber  seed  for  ssed  housas  all  over 
the  East  and  South,  but  the  pay  is  small 
and  the  labor  required  to  get  them  mar¬ 
ketable  is  long  and  tedious  ;  so  .many 
have  abandoned.it. 


Don’t  fire 

your  barn  ! 

Drop  a  common  lantern 
and  it's  done.  The  lan¬ 
terns  made  by  the  Steam 
Gauge  &  Lantern  Co. 
have  a  Patent  Safety  At-  victor  Lantern, 
tachment,  assuring  entire  freedom  from 
this  danger.  They  are  perfect  lanterns. 
They  can  be  filled,  lighted,  regulated  and 
extinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 

Buy  them  of  your  dealer.  He  has  them,  or  can  get 
them  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  descriptive  lamp 
catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


-■‘O 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS! 

Will  torn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day , 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 
day  is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the 


SOUTHWICK 


Write  for  catalog.  &  price  list. 

[ SANDWICH  MFG_.  CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich,  Ill.  £ 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

&8  Style*  &  Sizes  for  Horae  and  Steam  Power, 


Kay  or 
Straw 


_ 1  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St., Quincy, III. 


Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
■  Cincinnati. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 


FAHNESTOCK 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
30UTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


-  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


THERE  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list  of  brands 
which  are  genuine)  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  make  the  best  paint. 

Properly  applied,  it  will  not 
chip,  chalk  or  scale  off,  but  will 
outwear  any  of  the  mixtures 
offered  as  substitutes.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  bv  far  the  most  economical. 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
1“^  J"*  r*  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 

*  *V*-"**-^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  /  Broadway ,  New  York. 


HAVANA.  ILL. 


We  .  .  . 

Manufacture 

TIIK  LARGEST  LINE  OF 

Steel  Truck  Wheels 

for  Farm  Wagons  made  in  the 
United  States.  Any  size  to  fit 
any  skein,  both  staggard  and 
straight  spokes. 


ELASTIC  WIRE  CABLE  FENCING 

IS  ECONOMICAL.  Old  customers  report 
—  that  after  HO  Years’ wear  tne  cable  is  still 
^  perfect.  It  Don't  Retain  Kinks. 

Fiue  Proof,  dust  Proof.  Neat. 
Does  Not  Injure  Cattle. 

Cheaper  than  Post  and  Rail  and  three  times  more  durable.  Sold  only  in  bundles  of  500  yards. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE  &  CO  ,  14  N.  Fifth.  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MISTAKES  ARE  EXPENSIVE.  J 

To  avoid  any  mistakes  on  the  fence  question  buy  9 
tho  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence.  Itpos-  ^ 
sesses  all  the  merits  of  a  perfect  farm  fence.  It  is  1^ 
strong,  durable  and  handsome.  It  will  turn  any-  ^ 
thing  from  tho  smallest  pig  or  lamb  up.  It  is  ^ 
smooth — can’t  hurt  stock.  .Much  more  about  it  in 
ourfree  book  on  fence  construct  ion.  Write  today .  a 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  * 

No.  19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  III.  0 

•*•••••$•• 6 •••••••• ••••••«•• 


A  MAN 

Across  the  street  lugging  a  water  melon  al¬ 
ways  attracts  attention.  So  does  a  man  show¬ 
ing  up  the  superior  qualities  of  Pago  fence. 
Why?  Because  men  like  a  good  thing. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


All  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  fy  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


Runyon’s  Pat.  Gauge 
Sc  Lock  Wire  Fence. 
New  plan  by  which  farm¬ 
ers  can  build  and  weave 
fence  cheap  and  rapidly 
without  machine.  Town¬ 
ship  rights  and  farm 
rights  for  silo  cheap. 
LEWIS  M.  RUNYON,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 

STEEL  FRAME  WITH  SAFETY  GUARDS,  FOR 
C*  j  A  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  R.  R.  STATION. 
▼  I  address 

ME  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  UTICA,  N.Y. 


ihe  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich. 

are  makers  ol 

Low-Down 
Wide-Tire 


TRUCKS,  a,..  f(0 

METAL 
WHEELS  tor 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Circular t  Free. 


We 


build  all  kinds  of 
f  low  wagons,  but  find 
this  whicn  is  our  original 
design,  theonetliat  takes 
v  Free  wagon  for  No.  3014F. 


$6  50  -  -  Huy-  a  iilogy 

g  85  -  -  Ilujs  l  <  AltUIAGE 

Q  OO  Buys  4  Jlilt,  Mill  or  Light 
^  Delivery  Wagon  ,  „ 

Withsteel  tire  on  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
ami  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  tie 
directions  for  measuring.  Wilmington 
W  lieel  Co.,  II  llmlngton,  Del. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

^  SAWS  DOWN 

g  trees. 


ar  ONE  HAS,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Foldslike  apocketknife.  Sawsany  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORE 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  127,000  in  use.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

62-00  S.  ClintoD  Street.  Chicago.  III. 


WOVEN  JSIBLFENCE I 


Earth.  Horse-high,  Hull-  A 
and  Chicken-tight.  With  I 

KX  AUTOMATIC  Machine  5 
make  60  rods  a  day  for  ? 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod.  J 

Over  50  styles  Oatalopme  i 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Box  too.  Ririgeville, 


i  noa.  a 

rue  Free,  f 

IOS.,  J 
»,  Ind.  “ 


UOWLN 
.CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


(Tin  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Sand  for  large  circulars 


N  OR  WALK. O. 


AV 


C V 


S’ CO 

3? 

ij 

g" 

S 


Q  2  J  aa A  for  lc.  a  pound.  Everlasting  Fence  Posts. 
I  dllll  Great  English  Harness  Blacking.  Rat 
Poison.  Paris  Green.  Preserving  Eggs. 

Above  valuable  recipes  mailed  for  25c  each,  or  all 
for  $1.  H.  LISTER,  London  Bridge,  Va. 

Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphlde  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  aogi  noles  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kesdch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  yon  money. 

KDWAKD  K.  TAtLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8e.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  Onk  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  Bure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  oi  ders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1897. 


The  contest  for  trial  subscriptions  will  close  Friday, 
October  1.  All  names  received  bearing  postmark  of 
October  1,  will  count  for  the  premiums,  and  awards 
will  be  made  at  once.  Terms  for  further  work  will 
be  announced  next  week. 

3 

A  suspension  bridge  made  of  fence  wire  is  reported 
from  Douglas  County.  Kan.  A  small  stream  there 
swells  to  a  torrent  after  every  rain,  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  unable  to  cross  it  in  going  to  school.  The 
county  engineer,  being  asked  to  provide  a  remedy, 
procured  a  quantity  of  timber  and  fence  wire.  Large 
oak  logs  were  used  for  piers  ;  strips  of  boards  three 
feet  long  were  fastened  together  with  wire,  and  over 
these,  a  board  walk  two  feet  wide  was  fixed.  Each 
end  of  the  superstructure  was  anchored  to  the  piers, 
and  sides,  made  of  a  wire*network,  were  put  up.  The 
bridge  is  200  feet  long,  and  60  feet  above  the  water. 
This  feat  of  home  engineering  contains  a  suggestion 
for  foot  bridges  across  gulleys  or  creeks  about  the 
farm. 

© 

“The  New  Black  Man”  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  negro  conference  idea:  This  method  of 
calling  the  plain  unlettered  people  together  strikes 
us  as  the  most  practical  way  of  reaching  “  ordinary” 
farmers  with  suggestion  and  inspiration  in  farming 
that  we  have  ever  heard  of.  Many  of  our  northern 
farmers’  institutes  may  fairly  be  classed  as  failures  in 
their  ability  to  secure  a  hold  on  the  common  farmers. 
As  at  present  conducted,  they  really  create  classes, 
and  benefit  but  a  comparative  few.  White  men  may 
not  like  to  admit  it,  but  they  are  behind  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  his  negro  helpers  in  their  ability 
to  secure  the  confidence  and  loyal  cooperation  of  the 
farmers  who  most  need  their  help.  We  hope  to  tell 
why  this  is  so  in  another  article. 

0 

A  farmer  drove  into  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  market 
the  other  night  with  10  bushels  of  excellent  pota¬ 
toes.  “  How  much  ?”  asked  a  dealer.  “One  dollar 
a  bushel!”  “Too  much!”  “  All  right ;  I’ll  take 
them  home,  and  you’ll  pay  me  81.10  for  them  next 
week!”  “I’ll  take  them  now!”  All  signs  — 
large  and  small — indicate  that  potatoes  are  to  bring 
high  prices  before  spring.  They  will  not  be  likely 
to  run  very  much  over  81  per  bushel  to  the  farmer, 
for  experience  in  the  past  has  shown  that  people  in 
towns  will  eat  rice  and  other  substitutes  before  they 
will  pay  more  than  a  certain  price  for  potatoes.  This 
year,  the  singular  condition  prevails  that  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  cheaper  than  whites.  The  “  feeding  value  ” 
of  the  sweets  is  higher,  as  is  explained  on  another 
page,  and  they  will  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the 
whites  in  many  families  this  year. 

0 

There  is,  unquestionably,  a  better  feeling  among 
sheep  breeders.  Twenty  years  ago  (1877)  there  were 
in  this  country  35,804,200  sheep,  valued  at  880  892,683. 
On  January  1,  1897,  there  were  but  36,818,643  sheep 
valued  at  867,020  942.  The  best  sheep  year  during 
this  time  was  in  1884,  when  there  were  50,626,626  sheep 
valued  at  8124,365,335,  though  in  1893,  our  flocks  were 
worth  8125  909,264.  The  sheep  business  ebbs  and 
flows  more  rapidly  than  any  other  branch  of  live  stock 
industry.  At  present,  stocks  are  low.  When  wool 
went  down,  thousands  of  sheep  were  sold  for  what 
they  would  bring  as  second-class  mutton.  Now  that 
there  is  confidence  that  both  mutton  and  wool  will 
increase  in  price,  there  is  a  rush  to  buy  and  breed 
better  sheep.  The  breeders  who  have  held  on  through 
thick  and  thin  and  persistently  refused  to  lower  the 
quality  of  their  flocks,  will  now  reap  a  harvest.  To 


be  sure,  that  is  true  of  all  lines  of  farming,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  made  it  particularl  y  true  of  sheep 
just  now.  The  rush  has  been  for  mutton  sheep  of 
late,  yet  the  Merino  breeders  are  hopeful  with  the 
rest.  While  there  is  little  prospect  for  a  return  of 
the  high  prices  of  15  years  ago,  there  is  still  a  good 
demand  for  American  Merinos.  The  best  breeders 
have  steadily  improved  their  flocks  by  breeding  for 
size  and  constitution,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  density 
of  fleece.  The  result  is  that  American  Merinos  are 
demanded  by  breeders  in  Australia,  South  America 
and  South  Africa,  where  most  of  the  fine  wool  is  now 
grown.  There  are  many  natural  sheep  farms  in  the 
country  where  no  other  sort  of  live  stock  could  live 
with  profit.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  “  golden 
hoof  ”  of  the  sheep  has  been  shod  with  lead.  Now 
the  weight  is  coming  oil  again.  1 1  Sheep  are  going  up!” 
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One  of  our  Connecticut  readers,  about  four  years 
ago,  got  ready  to  build  a  silo,  and  wrote  a  western 
man  about  buying  a  power  and  cutter.  The  western 
man  wrote,  “I  think  such  corn  as  you  could  raise  in 
Connecticut  could  be  put  in  whole  without  cutting.” 
It  doesn’t  do  to  talk  to  a  thoroughbred  Yankee  that 
way.  This  man  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
show  what  some  of  the  wornout  land  of  New  England 
can  be  made  to  do.  This  year,  he  filled  the  silo  from 
three  acres  of  corn.  After  well  settling,  and  allow¬ 
ing  45  pounds  of  ensilage  per  square  foot,  there  are 
76  tons,  or  over  25  tons  per  acre.  Naturally  this  man 
wants  some  westerner  to  come  forward  with  a  better 
yield.  The  more  you  crowd  some  men  down,  the 
more  they  rise  on  you.  They  have  good  yeast  in 
their  blood,  and  a  hard  fisting  makes  it  work. 
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Year  after  year,  vast  crops  of  wheat  are  taken  from 
the  wheat  fields  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  In  that 
section,  grain  is  more  of  a  crop  monopolist  than  cot¬ 
ton  is  in  the  South.  How  long  can  the  western  soil 
stand  this  heavy  drain  without  exhaustion  ?  Eastern 
farmers  who  look  to  manure  or  fertilizers  alone  as  the 
chief  means  of  maintaining  fertility,  cannot  see  how 
such  lands  can  be  kept  in  full  yield.  Western  scientists 
and  farmers  believe  that  the  soil  itself  contains  abun¬ 
dant  material  for  hundreds  of  wheat  crops.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  this  plant  food  available  by  means  of 
careful  tillage  and  the  use  of  leguminous  crops  like 
clover  or  peas.  In  next  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  Prof.  E.  F. 
Ladd,  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  will 
describe  a  scientific  method  of  treating  these  wheat 
fields.  It  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  all  who  wish 
to  make  use  of  what  is  called  the  potential  plant  food 
of  the  soil. 

© 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  11,  we  spoke  of  the 
arrest  of  Nathan  Straus  on  the  charge  of  selling 
adulterated  milk.  He  was  tried  this  week  in  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  and  the  Justices,  after  a 
consultation,  decided  that  Mr.  Straus  was  guilty  of  a 
technical  violation  of  the  sanitary  law,  but  suspended 
sentence.  This  means  that,  although  the  milk  that 
was  taken  as  a  sample  was  found  to  be  a  trifle  below 
the  legal  standard,  the  Court  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  violate  the  law.  This  is 
the  opinion  shared  by  most  unprejudiced,  thinking 
people.  Mr.  Straus  has  done  too  much  philanthropic 
work  among  the  poor  of  the  city  for  any  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  guilty  of  such  trickery.  Not  only  does  he 
sell  his  milk  at  a  price  that  precludes  the  possibility 
of  profit,  but  it  is  given  freely  to  those  unable  to  buy. 
More  than  500  poor  babies  in  the  city  are  now  being 
fed  upon  this  sterilized  milk,  and  Mr.  Straus  has  done 
much  to  educate  the  poor  to  the  importance  of  health¬ 
ful  food.  The  Board  of  Health  ought  to  be  in  better 
business. 
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The  notes  on  the  free  delivery  of  mail  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  on  page  642,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  plan.  No  one  can  doubt  that  a  regular 
mail  service  such  as  is  here  discussed  would  benefit 
those  farmers  whose  chief  communication  with  the 
outside  world  is  by  means  of  papers  and  letters.  Most 
farmers  who  have  once  enjoyed  this  service,  declare 
themselves  ready  to  pay  for  it  rather  than  have  it  dis¬ 
continued.  We  think  that,  in  most  of  these  “  trial  ” 
districts,  farmers  will  club  together  and  keep  up  the 
service  at  their  own  expense  after  the  Government 
gives  up  the  experiment.  Why  should  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  that?  Why  should  one  community  be 
forced  to  pay  for  its  mail  delivery  while  another  has 
such  service  performed  for  nothing  ?  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  in  certain  quarters  for  one-cent  postage.  That 
would  mean  a  great  saving  to  many  business  men  and 
a  larger  deficit  to  be  made  up  in  the  post  office  de¬ 
partment.  In  1896,  the  revenues  in  this  department 
amounted  to  882,499,208.40,  while  the  expenditures 
were  890,626,296  84.  One-cent  postage  would  make 
this  difference  larger,  and  present  a  stronger  argu¬ 


ment  against  free  rural  delivery  on  the  score  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Three  cent  postage  for  town  and  country 
alike  would  increase  the  revenues  and  give  the  farmer 
what  he  ought  to  have — a  better  chance  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  by  mail. 

© 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  noted  how  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  legislates  in  favor  of  wheat  growers  rather  than 
for  wheat  eaters.  The  price  of  bread  has  advanced 
in  France,  and  the  popular  leaders  of  town  voters  are 
demanding  a  reduction  or  suspension  of  the  tariff  on 
wheat  so  that  imports  of  cheaper  foreign  grain  may 
force  down  the  price  by  increasing  competition.  Some 
of  the  statements  made  by  Paris  newspapers  in  de¬ 
manding  cheaper  bread  are  remarkable.  Here  is  one 
of  them  : 

Bread  will  soon  be  at  three  francs,  then  four,  then  ten,  then  a 
Jouis  the  kilo,  and,  finally,  as  the  augmentation  of  price  grows 
higher  and  higher,  fashionable  ladies  will  wear  little  pellets  of 
bread  in  their  ears,  instead  of  diamonds,  and  a  necklace  com 
posed  of  grains  of  wheat  will  constitute  a  parure  of  far  greater 
value  than  a  necklace  of  diamonds. 

On  the  other  hand,  French  farmers  maintain  that 
the  present  prices  for  wheat  enable  them  to  make  up 
for  some  of  the  losses  of  the  past,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  it  is  better  for  French 
townspeople  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  Frenchmen 
than  to  pay  a  lower  price  to  foreigners.  They  are 
likely  to  be  sustained  in  this  position,  for  the  French 
farmer  has  never  lost  his  powerful  hold  upon  the 
government.  While  France  is  a  wonderful  manufac¬ 
turing  nation,  national  legislation  has,  on  the  whole, 
favored  agriculture.  Hence  the  French  farmer  has 
prospered  while  the  English  farmer  has  failed.  Last 
year,  the  United  States  sent  122,099  bushels  of 
wheat  and  1,194  barrels  of  flour  to  France,  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  England  bought  of  us  43,648,077 
bushels  of  wheat  and  8,211,236  barrels  of  flour. 
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BREVITIES. 

“  The  man  who  does  not  love  a  cow 
Is  but  a  poor  stick  anyhow.” 

“  The  man  who  does  not  love  a  hen 
Should  not  be  ranked  with  gentlemen.” 

“  The  fellow  who  neglects  the  sheep 
Might  better  spend  his  hours  asleep.” 

“  Old  Satan  has  a  special  jig 
For  those  who  execrate  the  pig.” 

“  Let  those  who  preach  against  the  cur 
Be  sent  to  Klondyke  without  fur.” 

So  run  the  words  of  those  who  jog 
Through  life  with  cow,  hen,  sheep  or  hog. 

For  man  with  all  his  noise  and  stir,j 
Still  lakes  much  of  his  character, 

With  traits  that  mark  him  to  the  end, 

From  his  beloved,  four-footed  friend. 

Even  Arizona  is  growing  tobacco. 

There's  an  overproduction  of  duck. 

It  takes  a  good  man  to  tell  what  he  knows. 

Jam  down  the  manure  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

Take  the  bull  by  the  horns— and  dishorn  him. 

A  raw  wind  will  “  cook  ”  the  hen’s  egg  record. 

The  saloon  is  the  chief  breeding  place  for  lunacy. 

The  seeds  of  weeds  repeat  their  parents’  evil  deeds. 

Mr.  Potato  Tuber  is  making  a  rotten  record  this  year. 

The  shorter  the  ensilage  is  cut  the  longer  it  will  keep. 

An  epitaph  for  the  scatterbrain — “  caught  short  on  thought.” 

There  are  too  many  general-purpose  men— have  a  definite 
purpose  1 

A  proposed  amendment  to  your  constitution — “more  sand  in 
your  mortal  clay.” 

Six  daily  papers  in  a  bunch  in  country  districts  without  free 
mail  delivery— see  page  642. 

Only  2,875,897  pounds  of  wool  imported  in  August.  Smallest 
amount  in  any  month  for  the  past  three  years  ! 

There  are  $30,649  in  the  old  fractional  currency  still  in  circula 
tion.  We  wish  there  were  1,000  timea  as  much. 

Eve  packed  the  apple  full  of  evil— that  is  history,  of  course,  but 
there’s  not  a  trace  remaining  when  it  comes  to  apple  sauce. 

The  test  of  a  dairy  breed  will  be  found  in  its  ability  to  produce 
good  grade  cows.  The  business  dairy  cow  for  America  is  not  a 
thoroughbred! 

Probably  the  poultrymen  (page  654)  who  want  eight  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  hen,  refer  to  cases  where  the  hens  do  not 
go  out  at  all  during  the  winter. 

It  was  a  French  queen  who  said  that  the  people  might  eat  cake 
if  they  could  not  obtain  bread.  Make  it  Johnny  cake  this  year 
and  let  America  supply  the  corn  meal. 

September,  October  and  November  are  the  nitrogen-losing 
months  in  this  latitude.  The  soil  is  often  bare,  and  the  fall  rains 
wash  the  valuable  nitrates  away.  Keep  the  ground  covered  with 
a  crop ! 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  South  America  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  and  preservation  of  hay  by  compressing  it  to  one-tenth  of 
its  normal  bulk.  It  can  be  kept  indefinitely  in  this  form,  without 
either  flavor  or  food  value  being  impaired. 

The  average  allowance  per  man  in  the  Alaskan  gold  fields  is 
one  ton  of  solid  food  per  year!  The  less  water  in  that  food  the 
less  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  camp.  Sell  water,  but  do  not  buy  it 
for  the  farm.  Don’t  try  to  irrigate  with  stable  manure. 

When  Mistress  Biddy  lays  an  egg, 

The  surplus  rooster’s  in  high  feather; 

He  struts  about  on  stiffened  leg, 

And  crows  and  cackles — both  together. 

To  busy  nest  the  hen  will  hie, 

But  he — poor  worthless,  idle  screecher— 

Denied  the  right  to  lay,  must  try. 

To  masquerade  as  a  lay  preacher. 
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"7  HE  NEW  BLACK  MAN/’ 

WHAT  HK  IS  TRYING  TO  DO. 

A  “ Negro  Conference”  in  Alabama. 

Part  VI. 

It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  urge  the  negro  to  leave 
the  South.  That  is  his  home.  His  hand  labor  made 
it  what  it  is.  In  the  northern  town  and  city,  he 
changes  his  character.  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  well 
describes  the  changes  that  are  observed  in  the  negro 
after  years  spent  in  the  lower  wards  of  New  York. 

These  people  have  a  right  to  the  joy  of  life.  But  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage— and  such  pottage! 
They  have  given  up  the  fields  for  the  gutters.  They  have  bar¬ 
tered  the  sweet-smelling  earth  of  their  freshly  turned  furrows  for 
the  stenches  of  metropolitan  alleys.  They  have  lost  the  step  of 
the  brawny  tiller  of  the  soil.  They  do  not  walk  like  clod-hoppers, 
but  they  creep  like  vermin.  Is  It  an  improvement  ?  They  are 
ashamed  of  all  the  old  simple  delights,  and  cannot  reach  to  the 
perfection  of  pure  new  ones.  They  have  ceased,  in  great  part,  to 
play  their  simple  melodies  on  the  banjo,  and  strum  out  “  rags  ” 
on  the  piano.  The  sensuousness  that  gave  them  warmth  and 
glow  has  subsided  Into  a  hard  sensuality  that  makes  them  gross. 
They  have  forgotten  to  laugh  and  have  learned  to  sneer. 

The  negro  belongs  to  the  soil  of  the  South.  J  Le  rep¬ 
resents  the  only  true  class  of  those  who  make  farm 
labor  a  profession  that  we  have  in  America.  In 
Europe,  the  farm  laborer  has  a  trade  much  the  same 
as  that  of  carpenter  or  mechanic.  In  most  parts  of 
America,  the  farm  laborer  is,  usually,  restless  or  dis¬ 
contented,  going  through  his  tasks  to  “  kill  time  ” 
while  waiting  for  something  better.  Either  that  or  a 
hopeless,  disgruntled  servant. 

The  chance  for  “  the  New  Black  Man  ”  lies  in  mak¬ 
ing  of  himself  a  skilled  farm  laborer.  The  South 
offers  the  best  opportunity  for  him  because  skill  is  at 
a  premium.  Various  causes  have  kept  skilled  labor 
away  from  the  South.  In  the  North,  the  negro  would 
soon  be  crowded  out  by  competition.  The  northern 


mechanic  has  three  or  four  generations  of  skilled 
workmen  back  of  him — the  negro  has  but  slave  labor 
in  his  pedigree.  How  can  he  compete  with  inherited 
skill  except  by  cheapening  the  price  of  a  day’s  work  ? 
In  the  North,  too,  modern  business  methods  have 
crowded  out  of  existence  the  little  shops  that  formerly 
stood  in  country  villages  and  at  small  water  powers. 

These  things  are  different  at  the  South.  The  farms, 
and  even  the  towns,  are  still,  in  large  part,  supplied 
with  small  manufactured  articles,  and  even  food,  from 
the  North  and  West.  In  fact,  the  South,  so  far  as 
her  industries  are  concerned,  is  where  New  England 
was  50  and  75  years  ago  ;  with  the  advantage  that  her 
natural  resources  are  within  reach  of  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  science  has  given  during  the  past  half 
century.  The  skilled  man,  be  he  black  or  white, 
may  go  back  to  the  water  powers  and  make  over 
the  cheap  lumber  and  iron  into  articles  which  are 
needed  near  at  home.  The  “  old  fields  ”  and  wasted 
farm  lands,  too,  offer  opportunities  to  “  The  New 
Black  Man  ”  that  cannot  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  He  cannot  afford  to  buy  high-priced 
land.  The  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  put  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  good  brains  into  this  waste  land  and  increase 
its  value. 

While  in  Alabama  last  winter,  I  met  a  Michi¬ 
gan  man  who  was  prospecting  for  cheap  land.  His 
story  in  brief  was  this :  He  has  a  hay  farm  in 
Michigan  on  drained  swamp  land  that,  for  years,  had 
given  heavy  crops.  It  had,  at  last,  come  to  the  point 
where  fertilizers  were  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  yield.  This  man  proposed  selling  out  before  this 
soil  exhaustion  became  evident  to  the  ordinary  buyer, 
and  thus  obtain  a  price  based  on  the  good  reputation 
of  the  farm.  With  this  money  obtained  from  the  farm, 
he  hoped  to  buy  southern  land  that  had  been  so  hurt 
by  poor  farming  that  the  price  was  far  below  its  real 
value.  By  good  culture  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 


cow  peas,  he  expected  to  double  the  producing,  hence 
the  selling,  value  of  this  land,  and  then  to  sell  out 
and  possibly  buy  back  his  Michigan  farm  after  the 
new  owner  had  still  further  reduced  its  value. 
Yankee-like,  -this  man  was  paying  his  expenses  by 
selling  several  small  articles.  In  one  way,  this  man 
had  a  true  idea  of  the  value  of  land  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses.  Location  counts  for  much,  but  most  buyers 
value  the  land  for  what  it  will  produce.  A  few  farmers 
estimate  this  value  at  what  the  land  can  be  made  to 
produce ,  and  these  men  usually  make  money  on  every 
farm  they  buy  and  sell.  Let  a  man  buy  a  farm  that 
has  the  reputation  of  producing  25  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre,  and  so  improve  it  that  the  25-bushel 
average  will  be  raised  to  40,  and  the  selling  value  of 
the  farm  will,  undoubtedly,  be  raised.  Let  a  farmer 
decrease  the  average  yield  from  40  to  25  bushels  and, 
naturally,  the  selling  price  will  be  reduced.  There 
are  farmers  who  know  how  to  increase  the  productive 
capacity  of  poor  land,  and  do  so  at  a  profit.  Such 
men  work  on  much  the  same  principle  as  those  who 
buy  bankrupt  railroads  or  badly  managed  factories 
and  develop  them  into  paying  enterprises. 

That  is  the  lesson  which  “  The  New  Black  Man  ”  is 
slowly  learning.  His  mission  is  to  take  hold  of  wasted 
or  undeveloped  southern  resources — of  land,  power, 
market  or  small  manufactures — and  revive  or  im¬ 
prove  them  by  the  application  of  skill  and  care. 

Many  of  those  who  know  the  negro  only  as  a  care¬ 
less  and  improvident  creature,  who  places  stomach 
above  either  mind  or  back,  may  smile  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  skilled  or  careful  work  from  such  a  quarter. 
They  simply  do  not  realize  the  possibilities  of  good 
industrial  training.  Could  they  but  spend  one  un¬ 
prejudiced  day  at  such  an  institution  as  that  at 
Tuskegee,  they  would  be  forced  to  admit  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  negro  race  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
skilled  labor.  h.  w.  c. 


Cream =Qathering-  Butter  Factories, 

With  Improved  U.  S.  Separators. 


An  Established  Success  Before  Mr.  Moody  Ever  Dreamed  of  the  System. 

Altei  many  years  experience  in  erecting  and  equipping  creameries,  during  which  time  we  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  question, 
we  continue  to  strongly  recommend  the  cream  gathering  system  as  the  most  practical,  economical  and  best  adapted  to  many  communities. 
We  can  point  to  hundreds  of  successful  creameries  which  we  have  equipped,  and  their  prosperous  careers  of  12  to  15  years  prove  the 
truth  of  our  statements. 


Splendid  Results  in  a  Cream  Gathering  Factory. 


Island  Pond,  Vt.,  Sept.  1,  1896. 

We  started  our  creamery  in  1895,  with  two  outside  skimming  stations  and 
about  sixty  patrons.  The  skimming  stations  have  not  held  their  own,  but  we 
now  have  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  patrons,  mostly  for  cream  taken  at  their 
houses.  Many  of  them  use  the  Improved  U.  S.  dairy  size  Separators.  They  find 
they  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  machine,  as  actual  experiment  shows  that  the 
extra  butter  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  will  pay  for 
it  in  less  than  two  years  ;  and  besides  the  skim-milk  is  worth  much  more  for 
feeding  purposes. 

1  he  favorite  outfit  for  farms  with  from  ten  to  twenty  cows  is  the  No.  9 
Improved  U.  S.  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  with  sheep  power  at 
fifteen  dollars.  For  farms  with  twenty  to  fifty  cows  they  buy  the  No.  3  Improved 
U.  S.  Separator,  at  two  hundred  dollars,  with  pony  power  at  sixty  dollars. 

These  Separators  are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  growing  in  favor 
every  day. 

S.  D.  &  E.  F.  HOBSON. 


Three  Years’  Experience  with  Separators. 


Tkoy,  Bradford  Co.,  Penn.,  July  21,  1897. 

We  have  had  three  years’  experience  with  the  separator  system  of  cream 
gathering,  apart  of  our  patrons  having  the  Improved  U.  S.  dairy  size  Separators  ; 
and  1  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  large  majority  of  our  patrons  will  use 
them.  The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators  are  giving  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  in 
regard  to  the  ease  of  operating,  quick  cleaning,  and  most  thorough  skimming, 
and  they  require  but  little  attention  and  very  little  expense  for  repairs  or  extras. 
I  find  by  careful  observation  that  where  the  larmeis  are  using  the  Separators  at  home  and  have  the  cream  cooled  down,  we  have  not 
made  any  off-flavored  butter  from  this  system.  S.  W.  LESTER, 

Manager  Troy  Creamery. 


Nearly  one^half  Patrons  Use  U.  S.  Separators. 


Caton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1896. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  gathered  cream  from  United  States  Cream  Separators,  as  nearly  one-half  of  my  patrons 
are  using  them,  and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  C.  E.  BOWER, 

Proprietor  Caton  Creamery. 

Like  the  Gathered  Cream  from  Improved  U.  S.  Very  Much. 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  Aug.  26,  1896. 

We  are  receiving  cream  from  No.  5  U.  S.  Improved  Cream  Separators  (the  cream  being  separated  by  the  separators  at  the  dairies  of 
the  patrons)  and  like  it  very  much,  and  think  the  Improved  U.  S.  is  the  separator  to  use  for  cream  gathering,  and  especially  where  ice  is 
short  and  not  very  good  water  is  to  be  had.  All  the  sepaiators  in  use  in  this  section  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

G.  1.  WILCOX, 

Woodstock  Creamery  Association. 

Thirteen  Years’  Success  with  Cream -Gathering. 

Melrose,  Conn.,  July  19,  1897. 

The  cream  gathering  system  is  the  best  for  us  as  it  saves  the  expense  of  hauling  the  milk  to  the  factory  and  back  again.  Our 
cream  comes  in  in  good  condition,  and  the  quality  of  butter  produced  is  of  the  best ;  we  think  there  is  none  better.  We  pay  for  butter 
fat  by  the  Babcock  Test. 

We  have  run  1 3  years  on  the  cream-gathering  system,  using  your  apparatus,  which  we  have  been  well  satisfied  with. 

JOHN  THOMPSON, 

_  Supt.  Ellington  Creamery  Co. 


Butter  from  gathered  cream  excels  that  made  from  whole  milk  factories  from  the  same  class  of  dairies. 

Write  for  illustrated  circulars. 


Vermont  Farm 


Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  8KT  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beet  made. 
Shingle  MllH,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple- 
a.enu  of  Beat  Quality  at  low  cat  prlcea.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  economical,  lightest  draught, 
^wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
_ _ _ market.  Send  for  catalogue!, 

X.  B.  FA KQUH  A  K  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Po. 


SAWMILLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-llnck.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  ns  fast 
asany  other  In  themarket.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving;  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  centslnstamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices,  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Hakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Sliellcrs,  etc.  Mention  tins  paver . 
H FINCH  &r  DROMGOI.D.  Mft  s.,  York,  Pa. 
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Charter  6as  Engine  Co.,  Bex  26,  Sterling,  III. 


MANURE  VALUE 


depends  very  largely  upon  its  being 
properly  pulverized  and  evenly  spread. 


This  can  be  done  quicker,  cheaper  and  with 
more  certainly  of  good  results  with  the 


K  r  |\/|  D  MANURE... 
iXLIYIr  SPREADER 

than  by  any  means  known.  Spreads  any  kind  of 
manure  better  than  it  can  bo  done  by "h and.  It 
saves  all  waste  from  “bunchy  spreading,”  makes  the 
manure  go  farther.  16  YEARS  on  the  MARKET. 
Largest  and  oldest  makers  of  Manure  Spreaders 
In  the  world.  Send  for  1897  CATALOGUE— FREE. 

KEMP  t  BURPEE  MFG.CO  •  Syracuse,’  N,  Y. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Tub  government  of  the  child  is  now 
a  subject  of  study  in  every  woman's 
club  or  teachers’  association.  Insubordi¬ 
nation  in  the  schools,  hoodlumism  in 
town,  village,  and  rural  community,  and 
overt  crime  of  mature  years,  are  so  often 
to  be  traced  to  lack  of  discipline  in  earli¬ 
est  years,  that  no  mother  can  afford  to 
overlook  the  risk  resulting  from  care¬ 
lessness  on  her  part.  Our  friends  who 
give  the  results  of  their  experience  in 
the  brief  symposium  this  week  are  all 
of  the  opinion  that  the  habit  of  obedi¬ 
ence  must  be  formed  before  the  child  is 
of  an  age  to  reason  about  it.  This  is, 
without  doubt,  the  proper  course,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  mother  inspire  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  her  decisions. 
The  children  must  feel  that  mother’s 
reason  is  a  good  one,  though  it  may  not 
be  fully  apparent  to  them. 


ing  life  gives  us  in  after  years,  when 
Fate,  like  the  hard  schoolmistress  she 
is,  expects  us  to  sit  up  straight  and  re¬ 
spect  the  rights  of  our  fellow-scholars, 
if  we  would  escape  a  sharp  rap  from  her 
ruler. 

* 

The  mother  must  remember,  however, 
that  she  is  not  merely  teaching  obedi¬ 
ence — she  is  teaching  the  child.  An 
obedience  that  does  not  lie  “  at  the  back 
of  the  head,”  as  the  French  say,  that  is 
not  grounded  in  the  child’s  character, 
can  be  of  no  effect.  We  must  have  the 
habit  of  obedience  first ;  then  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  reason.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  we  ought  to  begin  with  the  mothers 
first,  for  an  undisciplined  mother  can¬ 
not  train  a  disciplined  child. 


REASON  AND  OBEDIENCE. 

THE  FIK  X  STEP  THAT  COSTS 


* 

A  familiar  newspaper  story,  now  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds,  states  that  Mrs.  Caroline 
Corbin,  the  anti- woman’s  suffrage  leader 
of  Chicago,  went  to  school  with  Busan 
B.  Anthony.  Years  after,  the  two  women 
met  in  Washington,  and  Miss  Anthony 
asked  :  “  What  have  you  been  doing  all 
these  years  ?  ”  “  Bringing  up  four  boys,” 
answered  Mrs  Corbin.  “  Boys  !  ”  scorn¬ 
fully  exclaimed  the  outspoken  Susan. 
“  What  under  the  sun  is  a  woman  with 
your  brains  doing  with  four  boys?” 
“  Would  you  have  me  strangle  them  ?  ” 
was  the  retort.  “Bosh  !  ”  was  the  em¬ 
phatic  answer,  “  you  should  never  have 
had  them.  They  will  grow  up  to  be 
men — nothing  but  men.”  Perhaps  this 
story  is  apocryphal,  but  there  is  one 
suggestion  in  it  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook,  and  that  is  that  our  boys 
will  be  men,  and  the  undisciplined  boy, 
careless  of  parental  rule,  will,  as  he 
grows  older,  become  the  undisciplined 
man  who  is  a  nuisance  or  a  menace  to 
society  at  large.  Most  school  teachers 
say  that  their  greatest  trouble  is  to  en¬ 
force  obedience  among  children  who 
have  never  before,  in  their  brief  lives, 
felt  constrained  to  obey  anything  ex¬ 
cept  their  own  untutored  wills.  Neither 
is  it  always  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant  who  cause  this  trouble ;  an 
equal  carelessness  is  shown  among  the 
well-to-do.  In  some  of  the  city  public 
schools,  the  enforcement  of  discipline  is 
a  very  difficult  matter,  any  physical 
punishment  being  forbidden,  and  the 
offending  children  seem  entirely  without 
the  moral  sense  that  sees  disgrace  in  the 
small  penalties  that  may  be  inflicted. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  one 
that  affects  the  very  foundations  of 
social  order. 

* 


A  good  many  mothers  appear  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  government  by  the  injunction, 
“  Don’t  1  ”  The  children  are  followed  by 
such  a  shower  of  “  don’ts,”  no  matter 
what  they  may  be  doing,  that  they  look 
upon  it  merely  as  an  interjection.  All 
their  orders  are  received  in  negative 
form,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  dis¬ 
obedience  results.  One  may  almost  envy 
the  small  Quaker  who  was  taught  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  then  left  to  follow  his  own  guid¬ 
ance.  If  he  transgressed,  he  was 
whipped,  but  if  he  asked  for  an  opinion, 
his  mother  merely  remarked,  “Thee 
knows  which  is  right.  Follow  thy 
own  judgment.”  This  would  appear 
rather  hard  training,  but  it  is  the  train- 
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You  must  have  just  one  neigh¬ 
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)  Then  just  call  his  attention  to  this 
(  suggestion :  We  will  send  him  the 
paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for 
\  25  cents. 


We  often  meet  pareats  who  think  it  useless  to 
exact  obedience  from  children  who  are  too  young 
to  reason.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  believe  in 
b  ind  obedience  to  parental  will,  even  in  the  case 
of  children  unable  rightly  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  such  views? 
How  early  should  you  consider  it  possible  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  child’s  reason?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
make  a  child  feel  the  reason  that  underlies 
parental  rule,  even  when  too  young  to  under¬ 
stand  it?  Is  not  the  obedience  of  habit  a  valua- 
able  aid  in  guiding  children  ordinarily  self- 
willed  ? 

The  Obedience  of  Reason. 

Children  should  be  taught  prompt 
obedience  just  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  comprehend  wbat  is  required 
of  them,  and  taught  that  the  reason  for 
their  obedience  is  because  it  is  right, 
that  the  parents  are  only  obeying  a  com¬ 
mand  themselves,  when  they  require 
obedience  from  their  children.  It  is 
best  to  give  reasons  whenever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  the  child  will  be  con¬ 
fident  that  there  is  a  reason  for  obedi¬ 
ence,  even  when  no  reason  is  given. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  child  should  ever, 
under  any  circumstance,  be  required  to 
do  anything  that  he  thinks  is  wrong. 
Some  children  seem  to  appreciate  reason 
as  soon  as  they  can  understand  what  is 
said  to  them,  and  some  people  live  to  be 
old  without  ever  possessing  such  ap¬ 
preciation  ;  therefore,  some  children 
may  be  ruled  by  reason,  while  others 
must  be  ruled  by  the  rod,  or  not  ruled 
at  all. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  disobedi¬ 
ence  is  that  parents  do  not  stop  to  think, 
but  give  so  many  commands  that  they 
forget  many  of  them  themselves,  and 
if  the  child  happen  to  forget  one  that 
the  parent  remembers,  much  ado  is  made 
over  that  one,  while  the  others  which 
the  child  remembers  and,  probably,  re¬ 
gards  as  the  more  important,  are  for¬ 
gotten. 

I  asked  a  mother  once  why  she  for¬ 
bade  her  baby  boy  doing  a  little  thing 
that  his  child  heart  was  set  on,  and  that 
there  was  no  harm  in.  She  replied  that 
she  wanted  to  make  him  mind,  and  she 
had  to  tell  him  not  to  do  such  things  to 
teach  him  that  he  must  obey.  He  was 
naturally  a  good  child,  but  is  now  the 
most  disobedient  one  that  I  ever  saw, 
and  his  mother  has  made  him  so. 

Tennessee.  sara  r.  fobbks. 

The  Obedience  of  Habit. 

1  ‘  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de¬ 
part  from  it,”  were  the  words  spoken 
nearly  3,000  years  ago  by  one  who  “  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for 
riches  and  for  wisdom.”  Some  one  has 
said,  “  Education  does  not  commence 
with  the  alphabet.  It  begins  with  a 
mother’s  look  and  a  father’s  smile  of 
approbation  or  sign  of  reproof.”  Believ¬ 
ing  in  this  theory,  the  wise  disciplin¬ 
arian  begins  very  early  to  exact  obedi¬ 
ence  from  the  children  under  his  care. 
The  precise  age  at  which  they  are  made 


to  feel  the  “  reason  that  underlies 
parental  rule  ”  is  difficult  to  determine. 
I  have  known  children  less  than  a  year 
old  who  seemed  to  feel  perfectly  this 
reason.  They  were  accustomed  to  regu¬ 
lar  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  playing, 
etc.,  and  were  so  perfectly  controlled 
that  one  would  not  know  that  there  was 
a  baby  in  the  house  from  the  trouble 
caused. 

Other  children  who,  necessarily,  have 
less  care,  are  often  left  to  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years,  and  then  subjected 
to  the  powers  of  “  breaking  the  will,” 
as  the  first  subjugation  of  untrained 
children  used  to  be  termed.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  to  avoid  all  such  conflict¬ 
ing  scenes  between  parent  and  child  by 
the  “  obedience  of  habit,”  formed  at  the 
tender  age  of  only  a  few  months.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
successful  discipline  rests.  In  this  way, 
the  child  is  often  unconsciously  con¬ 
trolled  and  brought  steadily  to  complete 
obedience,  for  “habit  is  a  cable;  we 
weave  a  thread  of  it  every  day,  and  at 
last,  we  cannot  break  it.” 

New  York.  ella  f.  flanders. 

Obedience  Before  Reason. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  child 
can  be  taught  to  obey  much  sooner  than 
most  persons  admit.  If  a  child  does  not 
obey  until  his  reason  prompts  him  to, 
he  probably,  never  will.  Blind  obedience 
is  all  that  a  parent  can  exact  from  the 
very  young  child,  and  such  obedience 
must  underlie  all  parental  authority.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  reason  when 
there  is  something  to  reason  with  ;  but 
the  habit  of  obedience  should  be  formed 
before  that. 

The  age  at  which  the  reasoning  powers 
are  developed  depends  upon  the  child, 
and  each  parent  must  decide  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  each  child.  If  he  is  always 
dealt  with  gently,  though  firmly,  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  friction  with  his  natural 
likes  and  dislikes  —  perhaps  we  might 
call  them  his  physical  whims — and  with 
no  unnecessary  interference  with  his 
proper  liberties,  the  foundation  of  a 
law-abiding  citizen  will  have  been  laid, 
and  confidence  in  and  respect  for  the 
parent  will  have  been  established,  even 
before  the  child  reasons  much  about  the 
matter.  d.  b.  f. 

Michigan. 

RURAL  RECIPES. 

Cooking  an  Old  Fowl. — Wash  and 
wipe  the  fowl,  cut  it  up  as  for  stewing. 
Place  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg  in  the  bottom  of  a  flat  iron  kettle. 
Allow  it  to  melt ;  as  soon  as  it  smokes, 
lay  the  fowl  in,  piece  by  piece,  flesh  side 
down,  turning  until  all  is  browned. 
Sprinkle  the  meat  with  pepper  and  salt, 
add  one  peeled  onion,  with  four  whole 
cloves  stuck  into  it,  and  one  bay  leaf. 
Pour  in  warm  water  enough  to  cover, 
and  keep  it  simmering  (not  boiling  hard) 
for  three  hours.  Thicken  with  flour, 
and  serve. 

Graham  Wafers  — This  is  an  original 
recipe  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
offering ;  we  prefer  them  to  those  we 
formerly  bought.  One  cupful  of  thick 
sweet  cream  ;  one  cupful  of  sugar;  two 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;  prevents  baldness; 

cures  itching  and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  unsifted  Graham  flour, 
enough  to  make  a  tolerably  stiff  dough. 
Roll  as  thin  as  possible,  cut  any  shape 
desired,  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  and  store  in 
an  earthen  receptacle  to  retain  brittle¬ 
ness. 

Snowflake  Cake. — One  scant  cupful 
of  granulated  sugar,  one  cupful  of  sweet 
cream,  cupful  of  sifted  flour,  1%  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  stiffly- 
beaten  white  of  egg,  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Bake  in  a  square  shallow  pan  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven.  Cover  with  the  following 
icing  :  The  white  of  one  egg  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  stirred  stiff  with 
confectioner’s  sugar,  flavoring  as  de¬ 
sired.  Cut  the  cake  in  squares. 

French  Toast. — This  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  way  of  disposing  of  stale  bread. 
Cut  it  in  rather  thick  slices,  dip  in 
beaten  egg,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  milk,  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Fry  in  hot  fat  in  a  frying  pan,  turning 
till  each  side  is  a  golden  brown.  Serve 
hot.  If  the  crust  of  the  bread  is  very 
thick  or  tough,  trim  it  off,  and  cut  the 
slices  into  neat  shapes.  This  toast  is 
nice  served  in  place  of  a  vegetable  with 
roast  poultry  or,  omitting  the  pepper 
from  the  egg  in  which  it  is  dipped,  and 
dropping  a  spoonful  of  jelly  on  the  top 
of  each  piece,  it  makes  a  nice  dessert. 
The  quickest,  easiest,  and  best  mode  of 
making  ordinary  toast  is  first  to  place 
the  slices  on  the  grate  of  a  hot  oven  for 
a  few  minutes  before  toasting,  turning 
if  needed.  It  will  only  require  a  short 
time  over  the  coals  to  bring  the  desired 
color. 
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DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

is,  beyond  doubt,  the  greatest  of  Dickens’s  stories. 
It  is  said  that  he  so  regarded  it  himself.  Agnes 
Whitlield,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  characters  of  English  literature, 
and  the  other  characters,  if  not  so  pleasing,  are 
no  less  pronounced.  A“Micawber,”  a  “Uriah 
Heep  ”  and  “Barkis  is  willin’,”  are  familiar 
quotations.  These  and  others  are  so  often  refer¬ 
red  to  that,  if  it  were  a  task  instead  of  a  pleasure 
one  would  need  to  read  it.  We  have  a  sma 
stock  of  these  books  in  large,  plain  type,  on  goov, 
paper  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  that  we  can 
give  for  one  new  yearly  subscription,  while  the 
stock  lasts.  Send  the  $1  and  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  new  subscriber  and  we  will  send  the 
book  prepaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Are  You 

willing  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  work  ?  If  so, 
we  want  you  to  represent  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  at  your  fair  this  year.  We  want  a 
hustler  at  every  fair  in  America  this  year.  This 
is  the  time;  now  speak  quick  before  the  other 
fe  llow  gets  the  appointment  ! 
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Seasonable  Notes, 

«=> 

”?r>  Jr  As  soon  as  the  frost  has  cut  the  foliage, 
JL  it  is  time  to  take  up  the  Cannas.  The 
newer  French  Cannas  must  not  be  treated 


A  Book  About  Aquatic  Plants. 

Interest  in  the  water  garden  has  ad¬ 
vanced  very  rapidly  during  the  past  de¬ 
cade.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
the  taste  for  aquatic  plants  appears  to 
have  progressed  among  the  amateurs 
with  comparatively  little  encourage¬ 
ment  from  professional  florists,  for  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  large  firms  now 
make  a  feature  of  aquatic  plants,  the 
small  dealers  have  gone  into  them  quite 
slowly.  Amateurs  still  find  it  difficult 
to  learn  the  the  working  details  of  the 
lily  pond,  except  by  actual  experience, 
and  they  will  be  disposed  to  give  a  warm 
welcome  to  “  The  Water  Garden,”  by 
William  Tricker,  published  this  autumn. 

Mr.  Tricker  is  well  known  among 
florists  as  an  aquatic  gardener  of  many 
years’  experience,  now  in  charge  of  the 
aquatic  section  of  the  Dreer  Nurseries. 
In  the  19  chapters  contained  in  this 
book,  he  discusses  the  preparation  of  a 
pond  or  stream,  the  making  of  artificial 
ponds,  sowing,  planting,  care  of  seeds, 
insects  and  diseases,  heating  of  ponds 
for  tropical  lilies,  wintering,  and  treat¬ 
ing  of  margins.  A  descriptive  list  of 
water  lilie3,  with  cultural  directions, 
will  be  found  of  great  value.  Miscella¬ 
neous  aquatic  plants  are  discussed,  and 
there  is  an  ample  list  of  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees,  suitable  for  planting  in  the 
margins  of  ponds,  or  in  other  moist 
situations. 

The  illustrations  in  this  book  are 
numerous  and  beautiful,  most  of  them 
being  fine  reproductions  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  One  whose  knowledge  of  water 
lilies  is  confined  to  the  native  denizens 
of  our  ponds  would  be  astonished  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  great  Victoria  regia, 
the  giant  lily  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries.  This  plant  has  great  leaves 
five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  turned  up  at 
the  edges  five  to  seven  inches,  like  a 
huge  flat  saucer.  The  upper  side  is 
bright  green,  the  lower  crimson,  fur¬ 
nished  with  large  cellular  veins,  which 
buoy  it  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  under  surface  is  very  prickly,  and 
the  stem  looks  like  a  thorn-covered 
cable.  The  mature  leaf  is  capable  of 
bearing  a  weight  of  200  pounds.  The 
flower  is  from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter, 
very  double,  and  white  when  first 
opened.  The  color  changes  gradually, 
finally  shading,  upon  the  second  day,  to 
a  bright  rosy  crimson.  It  lasts  two  days, 
and  is  fragrant.  This  lily  requires  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  when  outside,  as  our  warm 
season  is  not  quite  long  enough  for  it. 

The  night-blooming  water  lilies  form 
a  very  interesting  class  ;  a  number  of 
beautiful  red  forms  are  met  with  among 
them.  Nor  is  the  lily  fancier  confined 
to  tender  varieties  for  showy  specimens  ; 
the  Marliacea  section  of  hardy  Nym- 
phseas  includes  some  very  striking  forms. 

The  cultural  directions  given  in  Mr. 
Tricker’s  book  are  very  complete  and 
practical ;  every  point  likely  to  come  up 
in  such  work  is  touched  upon.  Every 
lover  of  such  plants  will  find  it  of  value 
and  interest.  Price  $2. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


/  like  the  old  Canna  Indica,  the  tubers  of 
were  completely  dried  off,  and 
stored  away.  Cut  off  the  tops,  and  take 
iup  the  tubers  without  shaking  the  earth 
off.  Pack  the  tubers  together,  one  deep 
and  heads  up,  in  a  shallow  box  ;  if  the 
earth  has  not  adhered  to  them,  pack  a 
little  soil  under  and  around  them.  The 
earth  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry.  Place  the  tubers  in  a 
cellar,  or  under  the  benches  of  a  cool 
greenhouse,  in  some  place  where  there 
is  no  risk  of  .drip.  The  temperature 
should  range  from  40  to  45  degrees. 
There  should  never  be  any  risk  of  frost 
touching  the  tubers  after  they  have  been 
dug,  neither  should  they  be  exposed  to 
furnace  heat.  The  greatest  trouble  with 
them  is  a  tendency  to  rot,  which  often 
appears  where  all  the  conditions  appear 
favorable  for  their  keeping.  They  should 
be  examined  from  time  to  time  during 
the  winter,  and  any  decayed  portions 
removed.  Be  sure  that  they  are  properly 
labeled  before  being  put  away,  that 
there  be  no  confusion  at  planting  time. 

Cannas  now  lifted  and  potted  for  in¬ 
door  culture  should  be  in  bloom  about 
February,  and  give  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  of  gay  spikes  from  that  time  on.  If 
potted  in  August,  they  should  come  into 
flower  in  November,  and  continue  all 
winter.  They  are  very  showy  in  a  green¬ 
house  and,  where  there  is  room,  may  be 
successfully  grown  in  the  house.  The 
dwarf -growing  varieties  will  be  the  best ; 
our  old  friend  Mme.  Crozy,  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  Premier,  Chicago,  and  Black 
Beauty  suggest  themselves  for  this  use, 
and  there  are  many  others.  The  big, 
orchid-flowered  Cannas  make  a  show 
under  such  conditions. 

The  tender  summer  bulbs,  sujh  as 
Montbretias,  Millas,  Besseras,  Tigridias, 
Oxalis,  and  the  Atamasco  lily,  should 
now  be  taken  up,  thoroughly  dried  off, 
and  stored  away  in  some  place  where 
there  is  [no  risk  of  frost.  They  are 
mostly  small,  so  a  convenient  plan  is  to 
put  them  in  dry  paper  bags,  and  hang 
them  up  in  a  closet.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of 
mice  or  other  vermin. 

Gladioli  that  are  out  of  flower  may  be 
cut  over  and  dug  up.  If  a  bright  sunny 
day,  the  bulbs  may  be  left  lying  on  the 
ground  for  some  hours,  to  dry  ;  then 
they  are  laid  out  on  wooden  trays  in  a 
cool,  airy  place.  After  this,  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  stalk  may  be  removed, 
and  the  bulbs  put  in  a  dry  cellar  for 
keeping.  They  must  never  be  exposed 


to  frost  after  they  are  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Elephant’s-ear  Caladium  (Colo- 
casia  esculenta)  should  be  dug  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Cannas.  This  root 
should  not  be  touched  by  frost,  and  it 
needs  a  warmer  place  of  storage  than 
the  Cannas.  Florists  usually  keep  them 
under  the  benches  in  a  rose  house,  where 
they  are  laid  upon  boards  to  keep  them 
off  the  damp  earth.  If  moist,  they  are 
likely  to  start  into  growth,  and  this 
is  not  desired.  In  too  cold  a  place,  there 
is  liability  of  rot. 

The  Gloxinias,  which  have  given 
abundant  bloom  during  summer  in  the 
greenhouse,  should  be  dried  off  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  pots  on  their  sides  and  withhold¬ 
ing  water.  The  roots  may  be  left  in  the 
pots  over  winter,  the  soil  being  kept 
dry,  but  not  dust  dry.  The  pots  should 
be  piled  up  on  their  sides  in  the  cellar 
or  greenhouse,  in  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees.  Gesneras  should  be  treated 
like  Gloxinias. 

Amaryllis  plants,  which  have  been 
resting  outside,  should  now  be  ripe 
enough  to  be  pat  in  the  cellar  or  some 
other  out-of-the-way  place  until  they 
show  signs  of  starting  into  growth, 
usually  about  January.  The  Callas, 
which  have  been  re-potted  and  left  out¬ 
side,  should  come  in  now,  as  they  are 
ready  to  make  active  growth  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  blooming. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  must  be  well 
watered,  and  treated  to  weekly  liquid 
manure.  See  that  any  approach  of 
Black  aphis  is  met  by  a  prompt  use  of 
tobacco.  The  plants  must  not  be  crowded 
together,  or  they  will  lose  their  lower 
leaves,  and  grow  into  awkward  shapes. 
Plants  outside  should  be  sheltered  by  a 
muslin  or  paper  covering  on  frosty 
nights,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  flowers  ; 
if  a  little  protection  be  given,  the  season 
of  outdoor  flowers  is  much  prolonged. 

Cacti  and  other  succulent  plants  which 
have  been  bedded  out  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  would  better  be  indoors  now.  The 
houseleeks  and  Echeverias  (Cotyledons) 
will  not  suffer  from  two  or  three  degrees 
of  frost,  but  they  will  be  inj  ured  if  they 
stay  out  too  long.  The  most  convenient 
way  to  carry  them  over  winter  is  to  put 
them  in  shallow  wooden  boxes  or  flats, 
planted  in  about  three  inches  of  soil 

and  almost  touching  one  another.  The 
soil  is  shaken  off  them  when  they  are 
taken  up,  and  no  harm  is  done  if  some 
of  the  roots  are  broken  off.  Keep  them 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  north  window 
In  a  greenhouse  it  is  convenient  to  have 
a  hanging  shelf  up  near  the  glass  to 
accommodate  such  plants.  One  does  not 
expect  them  to  grow  during  winter,  so 
they  receive  very  little  water  and,  dur¬ 
ing  dark  weather,  none  at  all. 
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— VICTORIES — .>• 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS-World’s  Colum- 
bian  Exposition.  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALSjtnd  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’07 

ty  Range  illustrated  told  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  — will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1.0 CIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

&r  We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FUKNAC.E8.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

Positive 

Gua 

to  wash  as  cloan  as  can  bo 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
bo  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  pricos, 
write  Portland  Mfq.  Co.,Box!4,  Portland,  Mich. 


SAVE  fc  YUUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stovo  pipe)  RAUATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

Oiv'E  stove  or  furnaco  does  the  v.-ork  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secure® 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  SC.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V, 


WHAT  ARE  WE 
COMING 
TO?” 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

makes  sausage,  scrapple  and 
hogs=head  cheese  quickly  and 
thriftily — saves  you  as  much  in 
one  busy  week  as  it  costs. 
Chops  meats,  vegetables,  fish. 
Steadily  perfected  for  15  years. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Small  family  size. 
No.  5,  Chops  one  pound  a  minute, 

Large  family  size,  No.  10,  S3.  Chops  two 
pounds  a.  minute.  Semite,  in  stamps  for  the 
“Enterprising  Housekeeper ”—200  recipes 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA.,  Phila. 


WirC  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties  Ill. 
11  lud,  Cat.  free.  C.  E.  Marshall  Mfr.,  Lockport.N. Y 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth . . . $1 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1,65. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

A  dairy  paper  recently  contained  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  500  to  1,000  poundB  dally  of  fresh  pot 
cheese,  to  be  delivered  In  this  city.  It  was  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  cheese  must  be  “  very  dry  (not  boiled 
or  cooked).”  Good  pot  cheese  is  appreciated  by 
many  city  people,  and  with  the  constantly  im¬ 
proving  facilities  for  distribution,  there  ought  to 
be  an  outlet  for  considerable  quantities. 

X  t  X 

To  one  accustomed  to  ordinary  factory  cheeses, 
the  big  Swiss  cheeses  that  come  to  this  market 
are  imposing  affairs.  The  boxes  usually  con¬ 
taining  them  look  like  very  short  sections  of  big 
hogsheads.  Dealers  say  that  they  commonly 
weigh  about  180  pounds  each,  though  often  some¬ 
what  less.  Many  of  the  wholesalers  cut  them  up 
in  pieces  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  small  grocers 
and  restaurant  keepers  who  use  them. 

X  t  X 

John  Bull  is  getting  plenty  of  good  California 
fruit  this  year  to  keep  company  with  his  Chicago 
beef  and  Minnesota  wheat.  The  St.  Paul  left  New 
York  September  15,  with  over  4,000  packages  on 
board.  She  arrived  in  Southampton  September 
22,  and  nine  hours  after  she  was  docked,  the  fruit 
was  delivered  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  London, 
and  was  sold  early  next  morning.  The  pears 
sold  for  about  $1.12  to  $1.50  per  half  box;  blue 
plums  for  $1.30  to  $1.55,  and  yellow  plums  for  $2 
to  $3  per  half  box.  The  reports  say  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  somewhat  depressed  on  account  of  the 
quantity  received.  The  Teutonic,  which  sailed 
the  same  day  as  the  St.  Paul,  arrived  at  Liver¬ 
pool  the  same  day  with  about  5,000  packages  on 
board. 

t  X  t 


A  commission  merchant  told  me  recently  of  the 
sharp  way  in  which  a  poultryman  got  hold  of  a 
certain  grocery  trade  for  his  eggs.  He  shipped 
good  eggs,  put  up  in  neat  crates  of  a  certain 
color.  The  commission  merchant  got  up  a  good 
trade  for  them,  and  the  peculiar  color  of  the 
crates  became  recognized  among  his  customers. 
This  alone  was  enough  to  sell  the  eggs.  Then, 
after  they  had  become  familiar,  the  shipper  came 
to  the  city  and  began  a  systematic  canvass 
among  the  users  of  these  eggs,  for  orders  to  ship 
direct,  and  the  commission  merchant  who  had 
been  the  means  of  introducing  these  eggs  to  his 
best  customers,  was  left  in  the  lurch.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  naturally  arises,  is,  ‘‘Was  it  a  square 
thing  to  do  ?  ” 

X  X  t 

Many  shippers  of  live  poultry,  especially  those 
who  send  in  small  lots  by  express,  are  making 
the  same  old  mistakes.  Too  heavy  crates  are 
used, thus  involving  unnecessary  express  charges. 
The  fowls  are  crowded  too  much,  and  many  of 
the  crates  are  too  low,  so  that  the  birds  are  un¬ 
comfortable;  an  uncomfortable  fowl  is  a  losing 
venture,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  there  is  great 
loss  of  weight  in  fowls  crowded  into  small  and 
uncomfortable  coops.  The  coops  should  be  as 
light  as  consistent  with  safety,  high  enough  for 
the  fowls  to  stand  up  in,  and  not  be  overcrowded. 
Food  and  water  should  be  provided,  and  they 
should  not  be  shipped  so  as  to  arrive  late  in  the 
week.  All  the  large  western  shippers  now  use 
the  patent  shipping  cars  in  which  the  fowls  can 
be  fed  and  watered  on  the  road,  a  man  accom¬ 
panying  them  for  that  purpose. 

X  X  t 

This  is  about  the  time  of  year  that  the  chest¬ 
nut  fraud  begins  to  put  in  his  work.  The  first 
few  bushels  of  chestnuts  in  market  usually  sell 
for  high  prices.  For  some  reason,  the  fake  com¬ 
mission  merchants  usually  choose  this  crop  to 
swindle  shippers.  They  write  alluring  letters 
telling  of  the  phenomenally  high  prices  for  which 
the  first  shipments  usually  sell,  and  of  their 
special  facilities  for  securing  these  prices.  When 
they  receive  shipments,  they  sometimes  forget  to 
make  any  returns  at  all ;  but  sometimes  they  see 
a  chance  for  larger  plunder,  and  make  returns 
at  high  prices  for  the  first  lots,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  hurry  forward  other  shipments  be¬ 
fore  the  price  declines.  The  returning  of  such 
high  prices  usually  brings  them  larger  ship¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  then  that  their  memories  fail, 
and  no  remittance  is  made.  I  have  known  of 
cases  where  these  frauds  returned,  for  the  first 
small  shipments,  prices  fully  50  per  cent  higher 
than  those  for  which  they  actually  sold  the  goods. 
The  result  was  that  they  were  almost  swamped 
with  goods,  while  reputable  merchants  who 
would  not  stoop  to  such  tricks,  were  receiving 
small  supplies.  The  former  got  back  their  first 
overpayments,  with  heavy  interest  added.  This 
is  one  of  the  tricks  by  which  these  sharpers 
fleece  the  unsuspecting  shipper.  One  must 
be  on  guard  against  them. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

The  following  bulletins  have  recently  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Readers  desiring  copies  of  them,  should 
write  to  the  directors  of  the  various  stations  at 
the  addresses  given  below  : 

The  Soy  Bean  as  a  Forage  Crop. — Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  58,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Most  Profitable  Use  of  Commercial  Manures,  by 
Prof.  Paul  Wagner,  of  Germany,  a  special  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station, 
Amherst. 

Vegetables.— Bulletin  No.  49,  West  Virginia, 
Station,  Morgantown. 


Bulletin  No.  48. — Report  of  the  Entomologist  of 
the  Louisiana  Station,  Baton  Rouge. 

The  Culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet  in  Nebraska. — 
Bulletin  No.  44,  Suggestions  for  Chicory  Culture. 
Bulletin  No.  49,  and  Windbreaks.  Bulletin  No. 
48,  all  from  the  Nebraska  Station,  Lincoln. 

The  San  JosG  Scale  in  Virginia. — Bulletin  No. 
60,  from  the  Virginia  Station,  Blacksburg. 

Tuberculosis  in  Cattle,  special  bulletin  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Maintenance  of  Fertility. — Bulletin  No.  80, 
from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

Comfortable  Low-Cost  Barns. — In  Bulletin  No. 
142,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
(Raleigh)  a  correspondent  asks  how  to  build  a 
barn  for  two  horses  and  two  cows,  with  their 
coarse  feed,  for  $25— lumber,  $10  per  1,000,  and 
shingles,  $1.50.  Prof.  Emery  figures  out  a  lumber 
and  hardware  bill  for  $32.23,  which  he  says  will 
make  a  stable  20  x  30  feet,  with  12-foot  posts.  The 
bulletin  also  contains  several  other  plans  for 


barns  of  low  cost,  in  which  our  southern  readers 
will  be  interested.  We  take  from  the  Bulletin 
two  pictures  (Figs.  274  and  275),  showing  methods 
of  building  feed  boxes.  Fig.  275  shows  a  tilting 
box  which  may  be  tipped  inside  or  out  for  feeding 
or  cleaning.  Fig.  274  shows  a  stationary  box  of 
good  design. 

Ensilage  vs  Corn  Fodder. — Bulletin  122  of  the 
New  Jersey  Station  (New  Brunswick)  deals  with 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  many  dairymen. 
There  has  long  been  much  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  ensilage  made  from  an  acre  of  corn 
really  contains  a  greater  amount  of  feeding  value 
than  the  dry  stalks  properly  cured  on  a  similar 
acre.  Prof.  Voorhees  has  given  this  subject  very 
careful  study.  Two  acres  of  corn  were  taken, 
from  one  of  which  the  stalks  were  cut  directly 
into  the  silo  in  the  usual  way.  On  the  other  acre, 
the  stalks  were  cut  and  shocked,  hauled  to  the 
barn  after  curing,  and  cut  to  the  same  size  as 
were  the  stalks  used  in  the  silo.  The  acre  of  en¬ 
silage  yielded  1114  tons  of  green  fodder,  and  it 
cost  $11.22  to  get  it  into  the  silo.  The  acre  of  fod- 


ing.  Briefly  stated,  a  careful  synopsis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  shows  that  the  feeding  value  of  the  dry 
matter  in  the  ensilage  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  dry  fodder  corn.  The  yield  of  milk  where  the 
ensilage  was  fed,  was  12  4-5  per  cent  greater,  and 
the  yield  of  butter  fat,  over  10  per  cent  greater. 
The  changes  that  occurred  in  the  silo  are  not  so 
destructive  to  feeding  value  as  those  which 
occurred  in  the  process  of  curing  corn  fodder. 
The  ensilage  was  practically  all  eaten,  while  over 
12  per  cent  of  the  dry  stalks  was  left  by  the  cows. 
Of  course,  if  the  stalks  had  been  fed  whole,  the 
proportion  of  loss  against  the  dried  fodder  would 
have  been  very  much  greater.  The  chief  reason 
why  ensilage  gives  better  results  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  digestible.  It  is  on 
much  the  same  principle  that  pasture  grass  will 
give  better  results  than  the  same  grass  cut  and 
dried.  In  the  one  case,  a  larger  amount  of  nutri¬ 
ment  is  dissolved  and  digested  by  the  animal 
than  in  the  other.  We  think  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  obtaining  the  bul¬ 
letin  and  studying  it  carefully.  The  facts  brought 
out  here  certainly  show  the  superiority  of  ensil¬ 
age  over  dry  fodder.  Another  advantage  of  the 
silo  which  is  not  here  mentioned,  is  the  fact 
that  it  saves  storage  room.  There  are  many 
large  dairy  barns  in  the  country  that  were  built 
before  silos  came  into  general  use.  These  barns 
were  provided  with  immense  storage  rooms  for 
hay  which  nearly  doubled  the  cost  of  construct¬ 
ing  them.  In  modern  dairy  barns,  these  great 
hay  mows  are  almost  entirely  done  away  with, 
for  the  silo  will  provide  an  equal  amount  of  food 
in  about  one-tenth  of  the  space  required  for  the 
hay. 


THE  ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  FAIR. 

This  fair  was  held  at  Middletown  September 
14-17.  This  fair  has  always  had  a  sort  of  itin¬ 
erary,  spending  two  or  three  years  in  a  place. 
It  was  finally  decided  for  a  permanent  location 
to  purchase  the  Campbell  track  and  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  acres  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  and  along  the  line  of  the  trolley  road, 
which  has  built  a  short  spur  direct  to  the  gates. 
After  hard,  vigorous  work,  the  grounds  and 
buildings  were  put  in  shape  just  in  time  for  the 
fair.  Tne  management,  too  eager  to  make  money, 
put  the  entrance  fee  at  50  cents,  and  25  cents  for 
women.  This  produced  a  great  deal  of  dissatis¬ 
faction.  It  was  argued  that  five  would  come  at  25 
cents,  where  two  would  come  at  50  cents.  The 
management,  however,  have  done  one  thing  that 
is  to  be  highly  commended,  and  that  is  to  have 
a  “children’s  day,”  during  which  all  the  school 
children  in  the  city  and  the  county  as  well,  are 
admitted  free.  About  4,000  children  came  in  on 
Wednesday.  The  exhibition  was  good  in  some 
parts  and  woefully  short  in  others.  There  was 
quite  a  display  of  cattle — Guernseys,  Dutch 
Belted,  and  many  grades.  There  was  a  fair  ex¬ 
hibit  of  hogs  of  three  or  four  breeds,  but  the 
great  exhibit  in  the  hog  line  that  attracted  a 
throng  was  made  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Talcott,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  State  Hospital;  it  was  16  Chester 
White  pigs,  nine  months  old.  They  were  all  of 
a  size,  so  clean  that  they  looked  as  though  they 
had  been  scrubbed,  and  they  were  simply  im¬ 
mense  in  size,  so  that  many  wondered  how  they 
could  be  made  to  grow  to  that  size  in  so  short  a 
time. 

The  exhibit  of  farm  produce  was  fair;  that  of 
grapes  was  nice,  but  not  extra  large.  C.  C.  Corby, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  received  42  first  and  24  second 
premiums.  W.  B.  Brown,  of  Newburg,  took  10 
first  and  four  second  premiums. 

Farm  implements  made  a  very  meager  show. 

The  H-O  Company,  of  New  York,  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  their  feeds,  and  O.  W.  Mapes,  exhibited 
his  balanced  poultry  food.  To  prove  the  value  of 
this  food,  he  exhibited  his  young  mother  hen  that 
commenced  laying  at  three  months  old,  and 
hatched  nearly  a  dozen  bright,  healthy  chicks,  at 
five  months  old;  all  the  mother  and  brood  have 
ever  had  to  eat,  is  this  balanced  food.  si.  n.  c.  a. 


You  will  get  a  nev;  notion 
of  what  a  lamp-chimney  can 
be,  when  you  use  a  Macbeth  ; 


der  corn  yielded  4.1  tons  of  dry  fodder,  which  cost 
$10.31  when  hauled  to  the  barn  and  run  through 
a  fodder  cutter.  About  four  per  cent  of  the  ensil¬ 
age  was  lost  by  rotting  upon  the  surface,  at  the 
sides  and  bottom,  while  about  13  per  cent  of  the 
coarser  parts  of  the  dry  fodder  was  left  uneaten 
by  the  stock.  In  making  a  feeding  test,  different 
lots  of  cows  were  used.  To  one  lot,  the  following 
ration  was  fed :  30  pounds  ensilage,  four  pounds 
wheat  bran,  one  pound  corn  meal,  three  pounds 
dried  brewers’  grains,  one  pound  linseed  meal. 
After  12  days’  feeding  on  this  ration,  the  same 
quantity  of  grain  was  fed,  but  instead  of  ensilage, 
enough  of  the  corn  fodder  to  give  an  equal  amount 
of  dry  matter.  The  cows  received  first  one  ration, 
and  then  the  other  in  periods  of  12  days  of  feed- 
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For  fail  informs- 
tion  about  this,  also 
best  llorse-l’ower, 
Thresher,  Clover- 
huller,  Dos  -  power, 
live  Thresher  a  n  d 
Binder,  Feed-mill, 
Saw-machine  (circu¬ 
lar  and  drag).  Land- 
roller,  Steam-engine, 
Ensilage  and  Fodder- 
Cutter,  Round-silo, 

R,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
to  purchase. 


DELAWARE  STATE  FAIR. 

The  20th  anniversary  exhibition  of  the  Delaware 
State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Dover, 
September  13  to  16.  To  the  great  credit  of  the 
energetic  new  secretary,  Mr.  A.  N.  Brown,  of 
Wyoming,  Del.,  it  can  be  said  that  he  has  thor¬ 
oughly  purged  the  fair  from  all  gambling  fakirs 
and  objectionable  side  shows,  which  have  hither¬ 
to  had  full  license  here,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
all  the  better  class  of  people.  Special  premiums 
offered  by  prominent  business  men,  for  various 
exhibits,  were  a  strong  feature  and  brought  out 
much  competition. 

The  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  very 
fine,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  State.  Mr.  J 
W.  Killen  showed  88  varieties  of  table  vegetables, 
65  of  apples,  20  of  peaches,  nine  of  pears,  two  of 
quinces,  17  of  grapes,  and  four  of  plums.  He 
also  won  many  special  premiums  on  exhibits  not 
included  above.  Mr.  Killen  is  a  specialist  in 
edible  nuts,  having  about  all  varieties  that  can 
be  successfully  grown  on  this  peninsula.  Mr.  W 
T.  Case  made  the  largest  display  of  peaches, 
having  31  varieties.  He  also  won  the  special 
premiums  offered  for  “  best  basket  of  yellow 
( Continued  on  next  page). 


A  woman’s  best 
jewels  are  her  | 
babes.  A  healthy, 
happy  child  is  wo¬ 
manhood’s  most 
appropriate  orna¬ 
ment.  A  childless 
woman  is  to  be  pit-  /’ 
ied,  even  though  / 
she  be  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  other  jewels  that  are  priceless.  A 
womanly  woman  knows  this  and  would  sac¬ 
rifice  all  the  diamonds  of  all  the  nations  for 
the  clinging,  confiding  touch  of  baby  hands. 
Thousands  of  women  lead  childless,  love¬ 
less  lives  because  of  ill-health.  They  do  not 
understand  the  duties  that  they  owe  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  neglect  the  most  delicate  and 
important  parts  of  woman’s  organism.  They 
suffer  untold  agonies  from  weakness  and  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  organs  that  make  motherhood 
possible,  and  never  know  the  thrilling  touch 
of  baby  fingers.  They  imagine  their  cases 
hopeless. 

In  this  they  are  mistaken.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  is  a  sure,  safe,  swift 
cure  for  all  weakness  and  disease  of  the  or¬ 
gans  distinctly  feminine.  It  acts  directly 
and  only  on  these  organs.  It  prepares  a 
woman  for  motherhood.  It  allays  all  dis¬ 
comfort  during  the  expectant  period.  It 
insures  the  baby’s  health  and  makes  its 
coming  easy  ana  almost  painless.  More 
than  90,000  women  have  testified  in  writing 
to  its  value.  All  good  druggists  sell  it. 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Gardner,  of  Grafton,  York  Co, 
Va.,  writes:  “  I  was  so  sick  with  dyspepsia  that  I 
could  not  eat  anything  for  over  four  months.  I 
had  to  starve  myself,  as  nothing  would  stay  on  my 
stomach.  I  tried  almost  everything  that  people 
would  tell  me  about,  and  nothing  did  me  any 
good.  I  weighed  only  80  pounds.  F  took  two  bot¬ 
tles  of  the  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and, 
thank  God,  and  your  medicine,  I  am  as  well  as  I 
ever  was,  and  now  weigh  its  pounds.  I  have  a 
bottle  of  your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  now,  and 
that  Is  a  wonderful  medicine  for  female  weakness. 
Praise  God  that  he  created  such  a  man  as  you." 

Business  is  business.  No  time  for  head¬ 
aches.  Constipation  causes  them.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  them  by  cur¬ 
ing  the  cause.  One  little  “Pellet”  is  « 
gentle  laxative,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic. 


RIFEIHYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  ram. 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot  of 
fall.  Minimum  fall,  18 
inches.  Maximum  eleva¬ 
tion,  575  feet. 

WON’T  WATER  LOG. 
NEVER  STOPS. 


Power  Specialty^CO.,  126  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 


Thai’s  what  happened  to  the  man  who  bought 
-  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  because 

they  drill  faster  and  at  lesB  expense  than 
any  machine  made.  Either  steam  or  horse 
power.  Operator  can  pull  tool*,  sand 
pump,  reverse  and  stop  engine  with¬ 
out  removing  from  his  position  at  well. 
No  springs,  no  cogs,  longer  stroke 
and  more  of  them  than  any  other 
machine.  Oatalogue  of  machines 
and  full  line  of  tools  and  supplies 
....  ........  ..  sent  on  application.  Write  for  it. 

STAR  DRILLINQ  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON, O.orST.  LOUIS, MO. 


^Use  Our 


wenDrills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  LATEST  and  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  IBB’ 


We  are  in  receipt  of  price-list  of 
“  special  sale  ”  of  fruit  trees  from  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  O.  For  the  sake  of 
encouraging  fall  setting  of  fruit  trees 
and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  large 
stock  of  extra  fine  trees  now  on  hand, 
Mr.  Call  is  making  this  “special  sale” 
at  prices  so  low  that  our  readers  will  find 
it  a  rare  chance  to  secure  the  best  of 
stock  at  prices  that  are  low  enough  to 
please  everybody.  Write  them  for  price¬ 
list  of  Special  Sale. — Adv. 


rnURABILITY.i 


is  the  most  desirable  quality  in  a  tank. 
These  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  They 
are  made  in  any  size  with  capacity  from 
2  hbls.  to  180  bbls.  They  are  so  made  that 
they  cannot  leak.  Especially  desirable  for 
use  in  buildings.  Not  injured  from  freez¬ 
ing.  We  can’t  tell  you  all  about  them 
here.  Better  write  for  prices,  &c.,  to 
Kelly  Foundry  &  Mch.  Co.,  27  Purl  St.  Goshen,  Ind 
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peaches,”  “  best  basket  of  white  peaches,”  and 
“  best  basket  of  peaches  of  any  variety.”  Mr.  C. 
G.  Brown  had  the  largest  general  display  of  fruit, 
showing  75  varieties  of  apples  alone.  He  took 
more  premiums  than  any  other  single  exhibitor. 
E.  G.  Packard  won  the  special  premium  offered 
for  the  largest  display  of  corn,  his  exhibit  being 
largely  of  varieties  adapted  for  ensilage.  He  also 
won  the  special  offered  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  best  display  of  cow  peas,  Crimson 
clover  and  other  plants  for  improving  the  soil. 
Mr.  J.  Colby  Smith  had  a  fine  display  of  honey, 
showing  that  Delaware  is  not  behind  in  bee 
keeping.  Mr.  Smith  also  had  charge  of  a  very 
interesting  exhibit  of  Golden  Italian  bees  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pridgen,  of  Creek,  N.  C. 

The  Dixie  pea  and  bean  sheller  and  separator, 
shown  by  E.  G.  Packard,  is  a  new  invention  of 
great  merit,  especially  adapted  to  hulling  cow 
peas,  but  will  successfully  handle  round  peas  or 
beans  of  any  kind,  shelling  perfectly,  without 
breaking  or  injuring  the  seed,  and  cleaning  per¬ 
fectly — all  at  one  operation.  If  any  one  had  an  idea 
that  Delaware  is  good  only  for  growing  peaches, 
sweet  potatoes  and  Crimson  clover,  that  idea 
would  be  completely  dispelled  by  a  visit  to  this 
fair.  _ ; _  r. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS 

The  grain  market  was  quite  strong  on  Monday 
morning,  wheat  especially  so,  and  brisk,  but 
later  in  the  day,  reports  of  largely  increased 
shipments  from  other  countries  had  a  depressing 
effect  and  the  market  closed  somewhat  weaker 
and  dull.  This  condition  has  continued  during 
the  week  with  some  variations,  but  at  the  close, 
the  market  is  a  little  firmer,  prices  a  little  higher 
than  during  the  week,  but  still  somewhat  lower 
than  one  week  ago.  Flour  was  dull  throughout 
the  week,  both  for  wheat  and  rye.  The  corn  mar¬ 
ket  opened  stronger  on  Monday  because  of  colder 
weather  in  the  West  and  lighter  offerings.  Later, 
it  became  dull,  but  at  the  end  recovered  some¬ 
what  its  firmness,  and  closed  with  prices  a  little 
lower  than  one  week  ago.  The  oat  market  was 
firm  at  the  opening  of  the  week,  with  a  moderate 
trade  and  considerable  export  demand  which 
seemed  to  increase  from  day  to  day,  the  market, 
with  some  exceptions,  continuing  strong  and 
closing  firm.  Rye  has  been  in  only  moderate 
supply,  aud  prices  are  well  sustained,  although, 
at  the  close,  they  are  slightly  lower  than  one 
week  ago.  There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  prime 
malting  barley,  as  this  grade  is  not  plentiful,  and 
prices  are  well  sustained.  The  trade  in  beans 
and  peas  is  rather  light,  and  the  tendency  of 
prices  is  downward. 

The  butter  market  has  taken  quite  a  boom  this 
week,  the  best  creamery  selling  quickly  for  20 
cents.  Th  is  h  as  not  been  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
rise,  for  the  market  has  been  steadily  advancing. 
Dealers  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  fresh  creamery 
now  arriving  is  defective  in  quality,  so  that  only 
one-tenth  of  the  butter  can  be  expected  to  bring 
top  prices.  The  result  is  that  much  of  the  butter 
in  storage  is  being  brought  out,  and  some  claim 
that  the  quality  is  even  better  than  much  of  the 
fresh  that  is  arriving.  As  far  as  dairy  butter  is 
concerned,  supplies  have  been  very  light,  but  the 
demand  for  this  class  of  goods  Is  also  light,  and 
prices  are  not  much  advanced.  Cheese,  so  far, 
has  not  shown  much  advance,  trade  being  dull 
and  exporters  not  doing  much  business. 

In  fruits,  the  tendency  is  for  slightly  higher 
prices  for  first-class  stock ;  especially  is  this  true 
of  high-grade  apples,  which  are  in  very  light 
supply,  and  prices  for  such  are  strong.  Fancy 
red  apples  quickly  bring  $3  per  barrel,  but  there 
are  very  few  such  in  the  market.  Peaches  are 
plentiful  and  the  best  are  very  scarce.  The  pears 
in  market  are  variable,  those  which  are  choice 
being  scarce  and  meeting  a  good  demand.  The 
lower  grades  and  common  varieties  sell  slowly  at 
low  prices.  Grapes  are  in  lighter  supply,  and 
the  market  is  firm  for  the  best  qualities.  Plums 
aud  prunes  are  also  in  good  demand.  Tae  water¬ 
melon  season  is  practically  over.  Dried  fruits 
have  advanced  in  sympathy  with  the  firm  green 
fruit  market;  especially  is  this  true  of  evapor¬ 
ated  apples,  and  the  price  is  materially  higher. 

Potatoes  have  also  sold  for  higher  prices,  the 
best  Long  Islands  now  bringing  $2  per  barrel 
which,  certainly,  may  be  considered  a  high  price 
for  September.  Sweets  have  advanced  slightly 
in  sympathy  with  the  others,  and  the  fancy  Vine- 
lands  which  are  now  coming  into  market  are 
bringing  good  prices.  Onions  are  firm  and  the 
prospect  is  good.  Tomatoes  are  scarce  and 
choice  cauliflowers  are  in  light  supply.  Most 
other  vegetables  have  shown  little  change  from 
the  previous  week. 


MARKETS. 

8ATURDAY,  September  25,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beam,  Marrow,  choloe . 1  40@1  4b 

Medium,  choice . 1  25®  — 

Pea,  choice . 116®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  00®  1  10 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  65@1  70 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  00@2  10 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  70®2  00 

Black  Turtle  soup .  —  @  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  60@1  60 

Lima,  Cal.,  160  lbs) . 1  65@  — 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel . . .  9D@  92 
Bags,  per  bushel .  85®  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Ortamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 20  @— 

Western,  firsts .  . 18  @19 

Western,  seoonds . 1594  B17 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

State,  finest . 20  @— 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 13  @19 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  mbs,  fanoy . 17  @18 

Firsts . 15  @16 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 17  @1794 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds  to  firsts..... . 13  @16 


Western  imitation  oreamery,  extras . 13  @14 

Firsts . 12  @13 

8eoonds . 11  @1114 

Western  factory,  extra . 12  @1214 

Firsts . 1194@12 

8eoonds . 1094@ll 

Thirds .  8  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full oream,  large,  choice . 8H&  8% 

Fair  to  good .  894®  814 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . .  5  @514 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  4  @414 

Full  skims . 3  @314 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  seleoted, per  dos  20  O  — 
8tate&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  19  @  — 

Western,  oholce,  loss  off .  1714@  18 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 3  00  @4  20 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  oase . 2  00  @3  15 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  oase . 1  60  @2  40 

Refrigerator,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz .  14  @  15 

FRUIT8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 794®  8 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  794®  794 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  7  @714 

Common,  per  lb .  4  @614 

Sundried,  1897,  sliced .  2>4@  4 

Southern,  sundried.  common  to  oholce  .. —  @ — 

Sundried,  quarters . —  @— 

Chopped,  1897,  per  lb .  214 @  3 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  lb .  214®  3 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  314®  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 13  @1314 

Sundried,  per  lb . io  @11 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb  .  6  @  7 

FRUITS — GREEN 

Apples,  D’hess  of  O’bn-g,  hd-pkd,  d.  h..  bbl.2  00@2  76 

Gravensteln,  perbbl  . l  7o@2  60 

Blush,  per  bbl . l  7&@2  25 

Cod.ing,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  25 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  25 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h  bol . 1  50@2  26 

Fall  Pippin,  hand-ploked.  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

King,  per  bbl . 1  76  0  2  50 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Peaches.  Jersey,  per  basket .  20@1  00 

Up-River,  per  crate .  40@1  25 

State,  per  carrier  .  75@1  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  60 

Bartlett,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  60@1  60 

Seckel,  per  bbl  . 1  00@3  00 

Boso,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  60 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Cooking  varieties,  oer  bbl .  .  5D@1  00 

Graoes,  Up-River,  Niagara,  per  case .  60@  75 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  case .  40®  60 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  case .  {0@  90 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  case .  40®  60 

State  Delaware,  per  small  basket .  10®  12 

8tate  Niagara,  per  small  basket .  9®  10 

State  Black,  per  small  basket .  7@  8 

Plums,  table  sorts,  per  10-lb  basket .  20@  25 

Green,  per  10-1 1>  basket .  16@  26 

Damson,  per  0-lD  basket .  25®  30 

Prunes,  per  10-' h  basket .  25®  35 

Watermelons.  Usual  qualities,  per  100 . 5  00@15  00 

Muskmelons,  Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  50 

8outh  Jersey.  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl  .  50@1  50 

Monmouth  County,  Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  60@  76 

Mon.  Co.  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bol .  75@1  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  50 

Per  crate . 1  60@1  75 

GAME. 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

Grouse,  per  pair .  50®  93 

Reedbtrds,  per  doz .  30®  60 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  16®  18 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  00®  8  00 

Timothy .  2  80®  3  50 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . i  0091  0194 

Rye .  48®  65 

Barley  feeding .  31®  33 

Barley  malting .  60®  65 

Buckwheat,  silver .  — @  — 

Buckwheat,  Japan .  — ®  — 

Corn .  33®  36 

Oats .  20®  33 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 65  @70 

No.  2 . 65  @60 

No.  3 . 60  @56 

Shipping . 45  @50 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . . . 40  @45 

Salt . 40  @45 

Straw,  long  rye . 50  @60 

Short  rye . 35  @46 

Tangled  rye  . 30  @40 

Oat . 30  @36 

Wheat . 30  @35 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fanoy,  per  lb . I294®13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb . —  @— 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  494®  694 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  .  .  394@  4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb, . —  @ — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  494@  594 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @55 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897 . 12  @15 

Crop  of  1896.  ohoice .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime .  694®  694 

Old  olds .  2  @  494 

Paoiflc  Coast,  orop  of  1897 . 14  @16 

Crop  of  1896,  oholce .  9  @10 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prim  e .  6  @794 

German,  1896.... . 18  @23 

ME  ATS— DRB88ED . 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  1094®  11 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  694®  794 

Grassers,  per  lb .  594®  694 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  794 

Pork,  oountry  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  7@  — 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  594®  694 

125  lbsand  up,  per  lb .  4  @  5 


Do  you  know  what  an  “emul¬ 
sion  is”?  It  is  when  each  drop 
of  the  oil  is  broken  up  into 
minute  drops,  so -small  you  can 
hardly  see  them  with  the  mi¬ 
croscope  :  so  minute  that  they 
pass  at  once  through  the  tissues 
into  the  circulation.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  does  not  disturb  di¬ 
gestion,  is  not  unpleasant  to 
take,  and  does  not  fail  to  do  its 
work  because  digestion  can  deal 
with  it  at  once.  You  may  be 
able  to  disguise  the  taste  of 
raw  oil  and  get  it  past  the 
palate.  You  can’t  cheat  your 
stomach  with  it. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  per  bbl . 3  00®  — 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Jersey  Sweet,  ner  bbl . 1  00@2  25 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 2  60@2  75 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 1  6001  62 

Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

8pring  ohiokens,  per  lb .  11  @  1194 

Fowl*,  local,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  13  9  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  13  a  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  7  @  794 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @125 

Southern,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . : .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  average  lots,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Spring,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Spring,  scalded,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Broilers,  Phila.,  fancy  .  15  @  16 

Phlla.,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Western,  per  lb  .  9  @  12 

Fowls,  8tate  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  12  @  1294 

Western,  prime,  oer  lb .  12  @  1294 

Western,  scalded .  1094®  1294 

Old  oooks.  per  lb .  694  ®  794 

Ducks.  Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Geese,  Eastern,  white .  14  @  — 

Eastern,  dark .  12  @  13 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  do* . 2  00  @2  26 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* . 1  25  @1  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bunohes . 1  00®  — 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 4  00@5  00 

Carrots,  looal,  per  100 . 1  00@  — 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  25 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  26®  35 

8mall  to  medium,  per  doz .  10®  25 


Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  60@1  00 

Cuoumbers,  per  100  .  40@  60 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  00@3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25®  — 

Local,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag .  60@  75 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  1  00@1  26 

Onions.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  00@2  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl . I  00@1  75 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  60 

Eastern  white,  oer  bbl . 2  00@3  60 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  00®  — 

Peas,  per  bag  . 1  25@1  60 

Peppers,  green,  per  barrel .  50®  75 

Red,  per  barrel . 1  O0@  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  orate .  50@  75 

White,  per  barrel . 1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75@l  00 

Yellow  crook,  per  bbl .  .  60®  75 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  wax,  per  bag .  40®  fO 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  Aome,  per  box .  00@1  00 

Jersey,  ordinary .  40®  76 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  60®  8J 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 27  @— 

XX  and  above . 26  @— 

X .  23  @— 

Michigan,  X  and  above . 22  @— 

No.  1 . 26  @26 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 42  @46 

Spring,  med . *. . 42  @43 

Fall,  fine . 35  @36 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring,  Northern. 43  @48 

Southern . 41  @44 

Fall . . 32  @35 

Oregon,  sooured  basis,  Eastern . 42  @46 

Valley . 37  @42 

Territory  Staple,  scoured  basis . 47  @52 

Kentuokv,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 20  @23 

Clothing . 19  @— 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  23,288  cans  of  milk , 
168  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  734  oans  of  oream. 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.12  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


AFortunate  Escape 

A  BURLINGTON  YOUNG  LADY  TELLS  THE 
STORY  OF  HER  RESCUE. 


From,  the  Clipper,  Burlington ,  Vt. 


A  reporter  called  upon  Miss  Lillian  Warner  at 
her  home,  415  St.  Paul  Street,  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  begged  the  favor  of  an  interview. 

The  young  lady  is  a  musician  and  a  pianist  of 
considerable  renown,  and  has  her  time  fully 
occupied  by  engagements  to  play  at  concerts 
and  other  entertainments  that  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  city,  and  the  strain  upon  the 
strength  and  nervous  energy  of  the  pianist  can 
be  easily  imagined. 

“I  never  could  have  stood  it  once,  but  I  have 
something  now,”  said  Miss  Warner  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  “  that  braces  me  for  my  work.  Some  little 
time  ago  I  was  utterly  unable  to  attend  to  my 
duties,  owing  to  a  disarrangement  of  the  nervous 
system  that  affected  my  eyes  with  all  the  rest. 
They  became  so  weak  and  troubled  me  so  that  I 
finally  went  away  into  the  country  to  rest.  The 
benefit  obtained  from  the  change  of  scene  and 
freedom  from  care  was,  however,  merely  tem¬ 
porary,  and  upon  my  return  to  work  I  rapidly 
lost  all  that  I  had  gained  and  more.” 

“  But  did  you  consult  a  doctor  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  indeed;  I  put  myself  under  the  care  of 
several  doctors,  and  even  tried  many  remedies 
recommended  for  cases  like  mine,  but  the  medi¬ 
cines  had  no  lasting  effect,  and  it  looked  as 
though  nervous  prostration  was  to  be  my  portion. 

“  I  was  about  ready  to  ‘  throw  physic  to  the 
dogs’  when  I  first  heard  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  it  was  with  but  small 
faith  in  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  that 
I  at  last  made  up  my  mind  to  try  them. 


“  Hardly  had  I  taken  the  first  box  before  I  ex¬ 
perienced  a  great  relief  from  the  weakness  and 
nervous  troubles  with  which  I  was  afflicted,  and 
my  eyes  grew  stronger  every  day.” 

“  Are  you  taking  the  pills  now  ?  ”  was  the  next 
query. 

“No;  as  I  told  you  the  first  box  helped  me  a 
great  deal,  and  after  I  had  taken  six  boxes,  I  felt 
so  well  that  I  left  off  the  medicine  entirely,  and 
have  not  taken  any  now  for  some  weeks.  Iam 
able  to  attend  to  all  my  duties  and  feel  as  well  as 
can  be,  while  my  eyes  continue  to  improve  right 
along.  I  do  not  even  mind  the  long  walk  from  my 
home  to  the  business  part  of  the  city.” 

Miss  Warner  further  said  that  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  build  up  the  system, 
giving  a  lasting  effect  and  not  merely  a  fictitious 
strength  for  the  time  being. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  con¬ 
tain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un¬ 
failing  specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  scia¬ 
tica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  headache, 
the  after-effect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions,  all  forms  of 
weakness  in  either  male  or  female.  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
*2.50  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100), 
by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


PEASE’S  SORTING  MACHINE. 

For  Potatoes ,  Apples,  Onions.  Etc. 

Adjustable  for  sorting  any  size.  Every  machine  warranted  durable 
and  rapid.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one  week.  CAPACITY',  100  BUSHELS 
PER  HOUR.  We  manufacture  a  fine  line  of 

Apple  Slicers,  Choppers  and  Vegetable  Scoops. 

F.  B.  PEASE, 

Send  for  Circular.  510  Soutli  Clinton  St.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile^WTS1-®-',' 

— -  ...  1  .  ,  best  that  long  exp« 

0Ugh  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  TiTe  lira 
RAM  IU  Pi  T|  1  CT  at  he  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sc 
)  HUU  11  U  I  tJLiEggJ  Chimney  Tops.  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortu 
t cement.  Plaster.  IJme.  etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  76  Thi 


H.  JACKSON, 

"  are  the  very 
experience,  thor- 
drained  land  is 
Sewer  Pipe, 
tar  Colors, 
rd  Ave. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET. ,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 

OU|P  YOUR  FRUiTS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
Oil  1  r  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES. 

oltl  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1865.) 

S,  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stenoiis, Shipping  Cards. &o.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  theCom.Ag’s. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  8treec,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

Game,  |  Poultry,  |  Mushrooms, 

OH  TT  T  Q  VEGETABLES. 

F  JLv  U  1  1  O  produce. 

We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

Furs, 

Calves, 

|  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs, 

Live  Quail. 
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ENSILAGE  FOR  SHEEP. 

HOW  FINE  TO  CUT  IT? 

I.  What  length  should  ensilage  be  cut  for  sheep? 

2  Wbat  kind  of  paiot  or  tar  is  best  to  use  on  the 
outside  of  a  tub  silo  (hemlock  lumber)? 

3.  Will  sheep  do  well  if  fed  ensilage  more  than 
once  per  day  ? 

4.  Will  yellow  dent  corn  be  too  ripe  for  sheep 
ensilage  if  glazed  ? 

5.  If  corn  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  will  it  hurt 
it  for  the  silo  ? 

6.  What  is  your  experience  with  regal’d  to  the 
economy  in  feeding  ensilage  to  sheep,  and  what 
grain  do  you  consider  best  to  feed  with  it  ? 

Cut  as  Fine  as  Possible. 

1.  The  shorter  the  better.  I  know 
that  ensilage  will  keep,  cut  to  any 
length,  but  the  shorter  it  is  cut  the 
closer  it  will  pack  in  the  siLo,  and  the 
better  the  sheep  will  eat  it.  We  cut 
ours  about  three-eighths  or  one-half 
inch  long,  but  would  cut  it  shorter  if 
our  cutter  would  do  it.  2.  One  coat  of 
R ossie  iron  ore  paint  and  linseed  oil, 
and  a  heavy  coat  of  roofing  pitch,  the 
p.teh  to  be  renewed  when  needed.  3. 
When  we  have  no  roots  and  feed  ensilage 
a  one  for  succulence,  we  feed  it  twice  a 
day  ;  but  when  feeding  roots  and  en¬ 
silage  both,  which  we  like  best,  we  feed 
one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
evening.  4.  It  is  just  right  for  the  silo 
when  it  begins  to  dent — it  never  glazes. 
5  We  do  not  stop  for  dew  or  rain  unless 
we  are  cutting  it  very  green  ;  then  it 
will  have  abundance  of  juice,  but  when 
beginning  to  dent,  or  after  that  period, 
we  stop  only  when  it  is  too  wet  for  men 
to  handle  decently.  In  fact,  after  it  is 
a  little  too  ripe,  or  if  it  has  been  frosted, 
en&ilage  will  keep  better  and  be  better 
if  water  be  run  on  it  as  it  goes  to  the 
silo,  enough  to  restore  what  it  has  lost 
by  ripening  or  drying  beyond  the  proper 
stage.  6.  Years  ago,  it  was  a  popular 
notion  that,  although  ensilage  was  a 
good  cow  food,  it  would  not  do  lor  sheep 
and  I  am,  probably,  the  first  man  who 
advocated  it  as  a  reliable  food  for  sheep, 
and  especially  for  breeding  ewes.  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  very  desirable  food  for  sheep, 
and  could  I  have  but  the  one,  would  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  roots  of  any  kind.  But  as  I 
have  often  said  and  written,  where  I 
can  do  so,  I  would  feed  ensilage  and 
roots  both  daily.  Bo  far  as  economy 
goes,  it  is  the  most  economical  food  that 
I  have  ever  found  for  sheep,  and  can  be 
fed  in  large  quantity,  only  the  sheep 
should  be  kept  warm  if  fed  all  they  will 
eat.  If  ensilage  be  fed  to  store  sheep, 
they  will  need  no  other  food  than  a  little 
clover  hay  unless  breeding  ewes,  when 
they  should  have  a  daily  feed  of  wheat 
bran  along  with  the  ensilage  and  clover. 
As  every  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
ensilage  is  very  carbonaceous,  and  the 
grain  should  be  such  as  to  balance  up 
the  ration,  and  there  is  nothing  better 
for  this  than  wheat  bran  and  clover  hay. 
Of  course,  if  the  sheep  are  being  fat¬ 
tened,  they  should  have  an  addition  of 
more  corn.  But  great  is  ensilage  as  a 
sheep  food,  and  he  that  uses  the  most  of 
it  will  have  the  best  sheep  and  make  the 
most  money  in  feeding  them. 

j  s.  WOODWARD. 

One  of  the  Cheapest  Sheep  Foods. 

1.  Sheep  eat  the  large  stalks  best  when 
cut  only  about  one-half  inch  long.  2. 
Gas  tar  can  be  purchased  at  the  gas 
factory  cheaply,  and  a  tar  paint  is  espe¬ 
cially  manufactured  for  excluding  the 
moisture  from  wood.  It  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  most  paint  shops.  Either  of 
these  will  do.  I  do  not  know  which  is 
the  better.  3.  Not  as  well  as  when  fed 
a  variety  of  coarse  foods.  4.  No,  glazed 
corn  is  not  too  ripe  for  the  sheep.  5.  It 
will  not  injure  ensilage  to  cut  it  when  it 
is  damp  from  dew  or  rain  ;  in  fact,  if  the 
corn  be  cutripish,  it  is  greatly  improved 
by  having  some  moisture  added  to  the 
cut  material.  C.  Ensilage  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  foods  for  sheep  that  we  have. 
About  one-half  of  their  ration  should  be 
of  this  cheap  material.  Presupposing 
that  the  ensilage  is  from  corn,  it  should 
be  balanced  up  with  clover  hay,  bran, 
oats  or  other  moderately  nitrogenous 
foods.  A  little  oil  meal  is  always  accept¬ 


able,  and  we  find  that  a  rather  narrow 
or  nitrogenous  ration  gives  better  results 
than  a  wide  one,  although,  when  it 
comes  to  finishing  off  the  early  lambs, 
more  corn  may  be  used  in  the  ration  for 
the  purpose  of  hastening  the  fattening 
of  the  lambs,  for  smallish  fat  lambs 
bring  better  prices  than  large,  coarse, 
half  fattened  ones.  i  p.  boberts. 


POTASH,  GINGER  AND  KEROSENE 
FOR  ROUP. 

About  the  middle  of  last  January, 
as  I  was  going  the  rounds  one  night,  I 
noticed  that  some  of  my  youngest  pul¬ 
lets  were  sneezing ;  the  next  night  a 
few  more,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  most 
of  them  in  four  pens  were  attacked.  The 
case  began  to  look  serious.  Here  were 
10  pens  in  one  house  full  of  poultry,  and 
between  40  and  60  birds  in  the  first  four 
pens  were  coughing  and  sneeezing  at  a 
great  rate.  I  bought  a  haif-ounce  bottle 
full  of  permanganate  of  potash  (cost  five 
cents)  and  put  enough  in  their  drinking 
water  to  make  it  decidedly  red  ;  it  takes 
but  little.  I  used  hot  water  to  dissolve 
it.  Every  night,  I  took  a  bottle  of  kero¬ 
sene,  and  every  bird  that  had  any  moist¬ 
ure  on  its  bill  I  took  off  from  the  roost, 
and  poured  on  some  of  the  kerosene, 
holding  its  mouth  shut  so  that  it  would, 
in  breathing,  draw  some  of  the  oil  into 
its  nostrils  One  pullet  that  had  its  face 
and  eye  swollen,  I  killed  with  an  axe. 
Asa  kind  of  tonic  for  all  the  birds,  I 
used  about  one-fourth  pound  of  ginger 
in  their  mash  every  morning  for  about 
ten  days  ;  this  was  for  all  the  birds,  sick 
or  well,  about  220.  In  about  three 
weeks,  every  bird  had  a  clean  bill,  and 
I  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
since.  I  used  about  eight  cents’  worth 
of  the  potash  and  three  pounds  of  ginger. 
Only  one  bird  in  the  rest  of  the  house 
had  the  disease,  and  that  was  in  the  10th 
pen.  As  these  birds  were  never  exposed 
to  a  draft,  the  only  way  I  can  account 
for  the  sickness  was  because  they  had 
been  kept  in  one  pen  up  to  abcut  the 
middle  of  December,  and  it  had  been  too 
much  crowded. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  females  to 
run  with  a  male  in  order  to  have  the 
best  results  in  getting  fertile  eggs,  one 
point  was  overlooked  in  the  late  discus¬ 
sion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  that  is,  if  one 
wish  fertile  eggs  in  winter,  the  hens 
must  have  green  food,  and  about  the 
best  thing  is  cabbage.  I  don’t  believe 
that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  hang  the  cab¬ 
bage  up  where  they  can’t  get  at  it ;  it 
will  last  longer  that  way,  but  may  be 
you  want  fertile  eggs  more  than  you  do 
cabbage.  v.  e.  haserick. 

New  Hampshire. 


COCKERELS  WITH  PULLETS . 

WHAT  FLOOR  SPACE  PER  HEN  ? 

1.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  young 
cockerels  with  the  pullets  at  this  season— before 
they  begin  to  lay  ?  What  is  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  this  course  ? 

2.  What  is  the  smallest  floor  space  for  each 
laying  hen  with  which  you  would  like  to  start 
into  winter  quarters  ? 

1  I  would  not  put  cockerels  with  pul¬ 
lets  until  time  to  start  hatching.  Kept 
in  a  yard  all  by  themselves,  and  they 
will  do  better  and  be  more  active  when 
needed.  2.  About  five  square  feet  is  as 
little  space  as  I  would  like  to  have  for 
each  hen.  R.  h.  riff. 

1.  No.  They  annoy  the  pullets.  The 
cockerels  crowd  them,  whether  on  range 
or  in  yards.  When  the  chickens  are  fed, 
the  cockerels,  being  larger,  stronger, 
and  having  more  voracious  appetites 
than  the  pullets,  get  the  largest  share 
of  the  feed.  The  cockerels  and  pullets 
each  look  better  in  a  flock  by  them¬ 
selves.  2.  Six  square  feet. 

H  J.  BLANCHARD. 

1.  No.  Separated,  both  pullets  and  cock¬ 
erels  are  more  quiet,  get  what  food  is  in¬ 
tended  for  them,  and  grow  faster.  The 
young  cockerels  are  likely  to  keep  the 
pullets  excited  and  nervous.  2.  Eight 
square  feet  will  do  if  one  has  but  a  few 
to  care  for  and  can  give  them  all  the  at¬ 


tention  required  to  keep  the  house  clean 
and  in  good  sanitary  condition.  But  I 
would  prefer  10  feet,  or  as  much  more  as 
I  could  give  them.  b.  holmes. 

1.  I  think  it  better  to  keep  the  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets  in  separate  yards  after 
the  cockerels  are  large  enough  to  be  a 
nuisance  and  bother  to  the  pullets  ;  they 
are  liable  to  give  them  weak  backs  and 
make  cripples.  They  certainly  do  no 
good ;  besides,  I  think  one  will  have 
stronger  cockerels.  2.  The  best  amount 
of  floor  space  to  each  hen  is  considered 
not  less  than  10  square  feet,  but  if  there 
is  a  scratching  shed,  I  think  that  they 
will  do  just  as  well  with  five  square  feet 
to  each  hen  in  the  roosting  quarters. 
But  they  should  be  kept  well  cleaned, 
and  the  air  as  sweet  as  possible.  They 
will  keep  warmer  with  five  than  with 
ten.  JAMES  H.  SEELY. 

1.  I  think  it  a  decided  disadvantage  to 
allow  the  cockerels  to  run  with  the  pul¬ 
lets,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  they 
usually  hatch.  They  should  be  either 
caponized  or  kept  by  themselves  before 
they  begin  to  pay  attention  to  the  pul¬ 
lets.  I  do  not  think  it  any  disadvantage 
to  allow  the  cockerels  thal  are  to  be  used 
for  breeding  to  run  with  them  at  all 
times,  that  is,  one  cockerel  to  12  to  20 
pullets;  but  to  allow  a  larger  number 
of  cockerels  tends  only  to  worry  and 
weaken  the  pullets,  and  of  course,  re¬ 
tard  their  laying.  2.  The  more  floor 
space  for  each  fowl  the  better.  I  would 
not  care  to  try  less  than  six  square  feet 
for  each  fowl,  and  8  or  10  feet  would  be 
better  still.  I  have  kept  them  with  only 
five  square  feet  for  each  fowl,  and  re¬ 
ceived  less  eggs  from  the  larger  number, 
than  when  only  three-fourths  the  num¬ 
ber  were  kept  in  the  same  space.  The 
more  they  are  crowded,  the  more  care 
they  require,  in  cleanliness,  keeping 
them  exercising,  etc.  J.  e.  s. 


A  good  indication  of  the  success 
of  the  farmer  can  be  had  from  the 
condition  of  his  buildings  and  out¬ 
houses.  It  is  much  cheaper  to 
keep  them  in  repair  than  to  let 
them  go  to  waste. 

If  any  of  your  buildings  need 
new  roofing  or  side-covering,  buy 
a  roll  of  the  Ncponsct  Waterproof 
Red  Rope  Fabric •,  which  is  a  splen¬ 
did  substitute  for  shingles  and 
clapboards,  and  is  very  much 
cheaper.  It  is  absolutely  water¬ 
proof,  wind-proof,  frost-proof,  and 
vermin-proof 

Line  the  inside  of  your  build¬ 
ings  with  Neponsct  Black  Building 
Paper ,  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
tarred  paper,  and  ten  times  as  dur¬ 
able.  It  is  odorless,  clean,  and 
costs  less  than  an  inferior  paper. 

Neponset  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  ordinary  tarred  or 
building  paper,  which  rots  quick 
when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  IV.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


INSURES 

be°tRtEerdMILK 

AND 

SUPERIOR  BUTTER 

“Vour  money’s  mortb  or  Vour 
money  Back” 

Address 

THE  H=0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


I  m  proved _ — 

U.  S.  Separators 

For  the  Dairy  and  Creamery. 


Torun  by  Hand,  by  Belt,  or  by  Steam 
Turbine.  Sizes  to  suit  all. 

We  have  everything  foi  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Circulars  Free. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co, 

Bellows  Falls.  Vermont 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

PU  A II  Din  HI  automatic  milk 

on  Hin  nun  coolek&akratok 

Our  free  book,  "  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

No.  89  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
CREAMERIES 

Treatise  “Good  Butter  &  Howto  Make  It,” 
All  Dairying  Utensils,  write 

KNEEL  AN  IF  CRYSTAL  CREAM  ERY  CO 
35  K  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Madrid,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1896. 
The  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Go.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen — Some  11  years  ago  I  took  charge 
of  the  creamery  business  of  the  firm  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  At  that  time  we  made  some 
140,000  pounds  of  butter.  This  past  year  we  made 
840.000  pounds  of  butter.  Iu  my  11  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  business  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
use  the  best  of  everything.  As  you  know  I  have 
used  THATCHER’S  ORANGE  BUTTER  COLOR 
ever  since  I  took  charge,  and  have  never  had 
cause  to  regret  it.  I  consider  it  the  best  color  on 
the  market,  and  it  gives  ine  pleasure  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  J.  E.  Boynton,  Manager, 

W.  R.  Boynton  &  Co. 


PROSPERITY  AND  SEPARATORS. 


Don’t  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  In  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than 
for  10  years  past.  Don’t  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer — you  can  make  it  now,  and  there  could  be  no  better  time.  Put 
it  in  to-day,  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It  will 
save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any  other 
investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come,  don't  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  imitating  second  or 
third-class  machine  which  is  “  cheap  ”  on  paper,  and  In  first  cost 
only.  Get  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  in  that  it  will  save  you  most 
and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any  way  try  and  see 
for  yourself.  Send  for  new  “Baby”  or  Dairy  Catalogue  No.  257  and 
any  desired  particulars.  _ 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  i  No.  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO,  j  j!  I  NEW  YORK. 
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ANIMAL  NOTES. 

Nose  Breathing. — A  writer  in  the 
English  Farming'  World  tells  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  of  a  cat : 

The  animal  was  wasted  to  a  shadow  of 
her  former  self,  yet  tottered  to  some 
food  as  eagerly  as  her  feeble  limbs  could 
carry  her.  only  to  gasp  and  give  up  the 
attempt  after  two  or  three  efforts.  There 
was  evident  obstruction  to  the  breath¬ 
ing,  but  nothinc  could  be  seen  or  felt, 
and  the  cat  was  destroyed.  In  the  nasal 
chamber,  was  found  a  flower-head  of 
Timothy  gra^s,  which  had,  no  doubt, 
been  coughed  up  through  the  back  of 
the  mouth  (posterior  nares)  and  there 
lodged,  so  that  the  cat  had  to  breathe 
through  her  mouth  and  suffer  starva¬ 
tion,  because  she  could  not  eat  and 
breathe  at  the  same  time. 

Humans  as  well  as  cats  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  “mouth  breathing”.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  suffer  from  many  named 
diseases  because  they  have,  in  some 
way.  contracted  the  habit  of  breathing 
through  the  mouth.  Nose  for  air,  ears 
for  sound,  eyes  for  sight,  and  mouth  for 
food  and  drink. 

Mules  and  Horses. — D.  A.  Bishop,  in 
The  Texas  Stock  Journal,  gives  these 
striking  comparisons  : 

Speaking  of  a  mule’s  strength,  here 
is  a  peculiar  fact — that  mules  seem  to 
gain  inspiration  by  working  together. 
I’ve  known  20  mules  to  haul  a  30-ton 
load  without  a  protest,  where  if  one 
had  tried  to  persuade  one  of  them  to 
start  off  with  his  share  of  1%  ton  behind 
him  alone,  he  would  either  lie  down  and 
try  to  die,  or  else  attempt  to  kick  the 
load  in  two  and  take  the  lighter  half. 
The  average  life  of  a  mule  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  horse.  The  mule  has 
greater  power  of  endurance,  can  pull 
more  weight,  is  less  nervous  and  more 
patient,  is  more  intelligent,  and  with 
proper  treatment,  is  more  docile.  When 
a  mule  runs  away,  which  is  seldom,  he 
doesn’t  stn ash  into  everything  thatlooms 
up  in  his  path,  but  dodges  obstacles, 
and  shows  himself  possessed  of  some 
little  common  sense.  A  horse  doesn’t 
show  any  when  he’s  excited.  Of  course, 
the  mule  is  no  match  for  the  horse  in 
speed  and  beauty.  Physically,  however, 
he  is  the  sturdier  animal.  His  diges¬ 
tion  is  better,  he  isn’t  so  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease,  and  be  can  better  endure  the  rigors 
of  heat  and  cold. 

A  Model  Swedish  Butter  Factory. — 

Prof.  James  Long  was  one  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  dairy  committee  that  went  to  S  weden 
and  Denmark  to  study  dairying  in  these 
countries.  He  thus  describes  the  best 
factory  butter-making  he  saw  : 

After  weighirg,  the  milk  is  passed 
into  large  receivers,  and  from  these  into 
Pasteurizers,  which  it  leaves  hot  for  the 
separator.  The  skimmed  milk  is  cooled 
and  passed  into  a  receptacle  in  which  it 
can  be  slightly  heated,  when  the  starter 
is  added,  and  maintained  at  a  specified 
temperature  for  churning.  The  churn 
adopted  has  no  lid.  the  butter  revolving 
within,  and  the  whole  work  being  per¬ 
formed  in  sight  of  the  operator.  It  is 
3%  feet  in  diameter,  the  rim  is  covered 
with  a  flange,  while  the  beater  consists 
of  two  arms,  each  of  which  possesses 
five  fingers,  while  above  these,  are  two 
other  arms  of  white  enamel  arranged  so 
as  to  keep  the  cream  down  while  the 
churn  is  revolving.  In  some  other 
factories,  the  milk  is  Pasteurized  before 
entrance  into  the  separator  during  part 
of  the  year,  and  heated  only  to  104  de¬ 
grees  F.  during  the  remaining  part — 
spring  and  summer — while  in  one  or  two 
cases,  also,  butter  is  washed  on  the 
British  system.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  opinion  expressed  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  Pasteurization  of  the 
milk  before  separation,  but  there  are 
good  reasons  for  it.  and  among  them  is 
the  fact  that,  where  mixed  milks  are 
churned,  these  milks  coming  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  farmers,  there  is 
always  some  risk,  even  where  inspection 
of  the  cattle  is  regular,  of  communicat¬ 
ing  an  undesirable  flavor  to  the  butter, 
owing,  it  may  be,  to  some  temporary 
uncleanliness  or  accidental  cause.  In  a 
private  dairy  where  perfect  cleanliness 
is  maintained,  and  where  the  work  is 
under  the  daily  supervision  of  those  who 
are  always  upon  the  lookout  for  any 
fault,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Pasteur- 
izsr  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  plant, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  skimmed  milk  during  the  hot 
months  of  summer. 


Are 
You 
Going 
to  the 
Fair? 


If  so,  we  want  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  you  to  represent 

The  Rural  New-Yorker , 

and  take  subscriptions  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  for  25  cents. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  before  some 
one  else  gets  the  appointment. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  FISH  AND  FISH 
COMMISSIONERS. 

I  had  the  carp  fever  several  years  ago, 
and  The  R.  N  -Y.  directed  me  to  the 
New  York  State  Fish  Commission  ;  50 
small  fish  were  sent  and  planted  January 
7.  The  application  was  sent  in  during 
the  summer,  as  I  recall  it.  The  carp  did 
not  do  well  the  following  summer,  and 
were  finally  lost  sight  of.  Later  I  again 
stocked  my  pond  with  carp  about  four 
inches  in  length,  from  a  pond  in  an 
adjoining  county,  with  about  the  same 
results.  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  water  was  too  cold  for  carp. 

Next  I  applied  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
trout.  A  blank  was  sent  which  I  filled 
out,  aiming  to  give  the  condition  and 
surroundings  of  the  pond,  a  congenial 
home  for  the  Brook  trout,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  that  fish  and  my  conscience 
would  admit.  This  time,  I  ventured  to 
ask  for  250  of  the  “  small  fry.”  My  Con¬ 
gressman  indorsed  the  final  application 
and  mailed  it  from  his  office,  saying,  “  I 
have  signed  your  application  for  trout, 
and  requested  that  they  be  sent  you 
From  past  experience  with  the  Fish 
Commission,  I  fear  that  you  will  not  be 
successful.  I  hope,  however,  that  they 
may  be  sent.”  A  few  days  later,  he 
again  wrote  me  that  my  application  was 
successful,  and  word  came  from  the 
commissioner  that  trout  would  be  sent 
later.  The  fish  ear  had  been  at  my 
station  in  previous  years,  but  this  time 
a  man  was  sent  with  the  fish,  who  took 
the  can  back  to  the  fish  car  on  the  main 
line  of  railroad.  There  were  no  charges 
whatever.  The  charges  on  the  carp  sent 
from  New  York  were  :  express  40  cents, 
pail  35  cents. 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  they 
had  sent  me  a  variety  of  lake  trout  with 
dull  spots,  and  about  as  much  life  as  a 
carp  or  sucker.  I  supposed  that  I  was 
getting  Brook  trout— those  speckled 
beauties  which  were  so  abundant  in  the 
creek  flowing  through  the  farm  when 
my  father  moved  here  28  years  ago.  I 
wished  to  make  the  fish  pond  together 
with  the  strawberry  patch,  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  places  on  the 
farm — 3tay  laths  to  keep  the  boys  at 
home.  By  the  way,  after  five  succes¬ 
sive  failures  with  strawberries,  I  have 
had  five  satisfactory  yields,  and  have 
reason  to  expect  strawberries  in  their 
season  for  40  years  to  come. 

Last  summer,  I  applied  to  the  New 
York  State  Hatcheries  at  Cold  Springs, 
for  Brook  trout,  only  to  be  informed  that 
they  were  for  public  waters.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  about  to  write  to  the 
Department  for  trout,  I  venture  to  say, 
one  is  not  likely  to  get  them  if  it  is 
clearly  stated  that  they  are  wanted  for 
private  pond  or  stream.  Shade  is  desir¬ 
able,  with  a  low  temperature,  say  40  to 
70  degrees  in  summer. 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart’s  recent  articles 
and  the  editorial  on  page  552  led  me  to 
give  the  above  experience  in  getting 
fish.  How  I  got  rid  of  them  may  be  of 
interest.  The  water  was  too  cold  near 
the  spring  for  carp.  (The  thermometer 
stood  at  45  degrees  in  the  spring.)  They 
would  run  away  from  school  whenever 
there  was  an  oveiflow  of  warmer  sur¬ 
face  water.  The  trout  were  not  placed 
in  the  larger  ponds,  but  with  some  Brook 
trout  as  long  as  a  lead  pencil  in  shallow 
water  where  we  could  see  them.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  some  were  lost  by  snow  slush 
overflow.  I  killed  one  cat,  on  which 
rested  suspicion  in  the  first  degree.  The 


largest  Brook  trout  (then  about  eight 
inches  in  length)  gobbled  three  down 
The  last  trout  in  the  inclosure  with  the 
large  trout  was  so  badly  bitten  it  died 
apparently,  the  big  hungry  fellow  tried 
to  swallow  the  smaller  one  tail  first, 
although  fully  three-fourths  his  own 
length.  Minks  are  great  fishers, 
caught  two  near  my  pond.  Coons  are. 
also,  very  fond  of  fish  ;  they  fish  under 
stones  for  them.  A  coon  may  be  traced 
by  the  overturned  stones  ;  the  mink  by 
the  footprints  under  water. 

Steuben  Co  .  N  Y.  w  bentzien. 


Many  a  distressed  sufferer  from  Lung  or  Throat 
trouble,  who  had  lost  hope  under  the  false  Idea  that 
his  disease  was  incurable,  has  been  restored  to  per¬ 
fect  health  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne's  Rainless  Sanative  Pills. — Adv 


POULTRY  LECTURES 

Up-to-date  information  on  Utility  Branches  of  the 
Industry  given  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Special 
study  made  of  Egg  Earning  on  a  large  scale,  as  well 
as  the  production  of  Turkeys,  Geese  and  Ducks  for 
Market.  SAVIUEl.  CDolIMAN  (formerly  with  R.  I. 
Experiment  Station),  Pawtucket,  r.  I. 


Veterinary  Column. 

J.  F.  H.,  Cambridge,  Mass. —  A  sprain  such  as  you 
describe  is  not  incurable.  Use  Tuttle's  Elixir. 
Horseman,  Elgin,  111. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
of  escaping  a  lameness.  Apply  Tuttle's  Elixir, 
and  it  will  remain  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  T.,  Richmond,  Fa. —  If  you  find  a  case 
of  colic  that  Tuttle' s  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en¬ 
title  you  to  the  $ioo  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle. 
YVilbut  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes  : 

“  To  whom  it  may  concern  : —  This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
badly  that  she  was  pronounaed  worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
and  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tuttle’ s  Elixir , 
and  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
it  I  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars.” 


Tuttle's 

Elixir 


will  do  all  we  claim  for  it, 
gp;  or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  will  cure  all 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cockle  joints,  etc. 

Send  to  us  for  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Bains,  etc.  Samples  of 
either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post¬ 
age.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug¬ 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 

will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores, 
Thrush,  &c.,  while  atwork?  You  make  no 
mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba- 
ny^N.  Y.,fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail, 
circulars  free. 


Oak=tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  jour  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO  •7  9  Sl,  Qwfffo.  N.  Y. 

JW1 — cl  CARROLL’S 

Stock-Watering  Device 

Will  pay  for  itself  every  3  months 
In  inc-pased  milk  and  butter. 

Agents  Wanted. 
Send  for  Circular 

Jarroll/Arnold  &  Co. 

Pawling,  N.  Y 

Prosperity  to  Dairymen. 

Dairymen  can  get  prosperity 
by  using  our 

SWING  COW  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Easy  for  cattle.  Durable, 
convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and 
circular  on  application. 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  wi’hout  I 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  , 
—  sides  at  once  pet 

THE  KEYSTONE 
^DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s  0 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FIR-IEE.  A 
A.  C.  UROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa,  • 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

BLLKRSIilE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


It  is  UNLAWFUL  to  color  oleomargarine,  but  it  is 
LAWFUL  to  use  bulls  of 

WIHswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

A  choice  bull  calf,  yearling  heifer,  and  a  few  cows 
WILLS  A.  8BWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 
R.  F.  SHANNON,! 


907  Liberty  8t.,  Plttsburj 
1  Farm.Edgeworth.P.F.W.  & 


h,  Pa. 

C.R.R 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboutllet  Sheep;  Poland-China  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKN BURGH. 

SHEEP  WANTED. 

State  age,  weight,  condition,  price. 

G.  E.  BUCK,  Palmer,  Mass. 


HAMILTON 


Reg  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  C.Whites.  Positively  hard 
times  prices.  Spring  Pigs  eight 
weeks  old,  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  ages.  Sows 
bred.  Pure  Poultry  Eggs. 
Cochranville,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


1 — IOO  Eight-weeks'-old 
Pigs,  In  pairs  and  trios 
~  ,,  „  ,  „  not  akin  A  tine  lot  of 

young  Sows  ard  Service  Boars  farrowed  last  March. 
Write  tor  circulars  and  p-lces  W.  E.  MANDKV1LLE 
Brookton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y 


CHESHIRE  HODS 


— Send  for  Catalogue 

„  ,  ,,  - and  History  of  breed. 

for  sale,  all  ages.  Boars  and  Sows  at  4  months  *3- 
Sweepstakes  Sow,  when  bred  0  months,  $18.  Pig’s  ('; 
weeks  old,  $6;  all  registered  K  ’ 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Pemville,  N  Y. 

duroc-jersey  pigs 

J.  M.  DAN1KL8,  Box  Saratoga  Fprings,  N.  Y. 


\A/AMTCn~Bayeis  for  lhree  sows  bred  for  tall 
VV  A  ll  I  LU  farrow.  at  $15-Poland-Ohina 

Butter-Maker.  $230  vear  and  board. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Cbittenango,  N.  Y. 


OUR  entire  stock  of  Barred,  Buff  &  White  P.  Rocks 
and  200  Selected  Pekin  Ducks;  must, be  sold.  Prices 


cut  in  two. 
catalogue. 


Ground  meat,  $2  per  100  lbs.  Stamp  for 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.J 


BROWN  LEGHORNS 


-Cockerels  and  Trios.  T.  G. 
Ashmoad,  Williamson,  N.Y. 


Yn  R  UCIIQ  are  lousy  unless  you  do 
■  UUn  ntno  something  to  prevent. 
Use  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  to  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable.  It’s  a  disin¬ 
fectant  insect  powder  for  poultry  vermin, 
etc.  Book  free.  Sample  10c.  100  ozs.  expr.  $1. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  so?  Apponauy,  R.  I. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Caicite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


HenswithanyGrii 

Will  lay  eggs,  but  with  MANN’S  Granite 
Cry  Mtui  Grit  and  MANN’S  Green  Bone 
Cutter,  they  lay  twice  as  many.  Green  Bone 
and  Mann’s  Grit  produce  a  food  that  gives 
wonderful  results;  as  ECO  MAKERS 
they  have  no  equal. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

have  world  wide  fume.  Cash  or  instalments* 
Catalog  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.  YV.  MANN  COi,  Milford,  Mass. 


jiVBVBR  BEATEN 

in  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something  - 
n  the  superiority  claims  of  the  \ 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  : 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto-  ■ 
matic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  Ail  about  ; 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  ■ 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit.  I 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BR000ER  CO..  OUINCY.  ILLS  : 

ILiiiiiiiiiiiinuiinni.ini  rm  mlriiiiniruilt 


mfirmniK  Self- Regulating.  Catalogue  free. 
im;inmiVnO_G.  g.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

We  keep  every-  X 

POULTRY  LIKE,  Fencing,  Feecf,  Incubat-  X 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it’s  Y 
our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our  2 
illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask-  Z 
ing— it's  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.  X 
28  Vosey  Street,  New  York  City.  ^ 


STOP™  HOGS ROOTING! 

H  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine  Hog 
Kinger  and  Kings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores,  or  we  will 
send  by  mail,  one  Double  Kinger  and  IOO  Bings  on  receipt  of 
75  cents  in  stamps.  Address  HEE8ON  BROS.  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


LICE 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  ‘  ‘  The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

_  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U  S 


SOMETHING  NEW 


is  what  everyone  wishes,  even  In  advertising.  The 
_  .  _  „  ,  — -  -  —  —  same  notice  if  printed  a  second  time  becomes  stale. 

We  have  proved  this  by  experience.  Hereafter  we  will  endeavor  to  Interest  you  weekly.  Remember 
our  experience  and  judgment  are  always  at  your  service.  Breeders  of  CLEVELAND  BAY  horses 
and  JERSEYS  have  severe  attacks  of  K'ondike  fever.  Tney  can  oniv  be  cured  by  some  one  pur  - 
chasing  their  stables  and  herds.  Write  for  particulars.  They  are  BARGAINS. 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Humorous. 

A  maid  with  a  duster, 

Once  made  a  great  bluster, 

A-dusting  a  bust  in  the  hall; 

And  when  it  was  dusted, 

The  bust  it  was  busted, 

And  the  bust  now  is  dust 

That  is  all.  —Princeton  Tiger. 

“Pa,”  said  Willie;  “I  guess  I  know 
why  matches  are  made  in  heaven.  It 
wouldn’t  be  safe  makin’  ’em  in  the  other 
place.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“  Do  you  succeed  in  picking  up  a  liv¬ 
ing  ?  ”  said  the  robin  to  the  toad.  “  Oh. 
yes,”  replied  the  toad;  “but  it  keeps 
me  on  the  jump.” — Credit  Lost. 

□  “Eggs  cost  $17  in  Alaska.”  “What 
makes  them  so  high?”  “Climate.” 
“Climate?”  “Yes;  the  hens  have  to 
wear  sealskin  cloaks.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“Doctor,  I  snore  dreadfully  when  I 
am  asleep,  and  it  annoys  my  husband 
very  much.  What  will  stop  it  ?  ”  “  Put 
cotton  in  his  ears,  madame.  Five  dol¬ 
lars,  please.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Kansas  Populist:  “Why  don’t  you 
want  to  go  and  hear  Colonel  Gassaway 
speak?  He  is  a  good  talker.”  Second 
Kansas  Populist:  “Yes,  he’s  a  good 
talker  ;  but  he’s  such  a  durn  poor  quit¬ 
ter.” — Pucli. 

“  Matilda,  I  wish  you  would  ask  that 
young  Mr.  Peters  to  have  his  cuff  but¬ 
tons  replated.”  “Why,  mamma,  what 
do  you  mean?”  “  They  seem  to  leave 
black  streaks  on  the  back  of  your  shirt 
waist  every  evening.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“Visitor:  “What  are  you  crying 
about,  my  little  man  ?  ”  Little  Willie  : 
“  All  my  brothers  hez  got  a  holiday,  and 
I  hain’t  got  none.”  Visitor:  “Why, 
that’s  too  bad  !  How  is  that  ?  ”  Little 
Willie  (between  sobs):  “I  don’t  go  to 
school  yet !  ” — Collier's  Weekly. 

American  Boy:  “Papa,  what’s  an  ab¬ 
solute  monarchy  ?  ”  Papa  :  “A  country 
ruled  by  a  king  whose  authority  is  un¬ 
limited.  His  word  is  law,  and  the  people 
must  do  his  bidding.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand?”  American  Boy:  “Ob,  yes;  a 
sort  of  political  boss.” — New  York  Weekly 

A  little  fellow,  who  had  his  wits 
about  him  when  the  contribution  plate 
was  passed  at  church,  administered  a 
rebuke  to  his  mother,  who  on  the  way 
home  was  finding  fault  with  the  sermon. 
“  Well,  mother,”  he  said  innocently, 
“  wbat  could  you  expect  for  a  cent  ?  ” — 
Credit  Lost. 

Conversational  Pitfalls. — Miss 
Meadowsweet:  “Excuse  my  ignorance, 
but  ought  I  to  call  you  Mr.  Squills  or 
Dr.  Squills?”  The  Doctor:  “Oh,  call 
me  anything  you  like.  Some  of  my 
friends  call  me  an  old  fool!”  Miss 
Meadowsweet:  “Ah,  but  that’s  only 
people  who  know  you  intimately.” — 
Punch. 

A  Georgia  farmer  has  a  son  who  writes 
verse,  but  is  too  modest  to  submit  it  for 
publication.  One  day  when  the  farmer 
was  going  to  town  he  took  a  bundle  of 
poems  along  with  him  and  handed  them 
to  an  editor.  “  They’re  pretty  fair,”  said 
the  editor.  “  His  rhyme  is  all  right, 
but  there’s  something  wrong  with  his 
feet.”  “Well,”  said  the  farmer,  “I 
won’t  deny  it.  He  has  got  corns.” — 
Atlanta  Constitution 


BUT  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  Bl?' 

MIXED  PAINTf 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREf 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  a)  1  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer 
profits,  fn  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  k  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  246,  Plymouth  St..  Brooldvo.  N.  V 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set. 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


is  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


s  WCI.An  W&1JI 

with  the  WOLVERINE.  Grinds  ear  corn  f 
&  all  other  grain,  tine  or  coarse,  new  style  j 
burr  doubles  capacity;  guaranteed? 
fastest  and  easiest  running  mill  I 
made.  Three  styles  sweep  mills  l 
Price  $18  and  up.  Belt  mills! 

_  „  lor  ear  corn  *  fine  for  family  use.  jj 

YJ  Only  car  corn  belt  mill  thatcan? 
i  , ,  ' !  tip  be  run  with  2  H-F,  42 styles  for? 
?  all  kinds  of  grinding.  Catalog  free .[ 


a 

3'Wolverine.” 


Marvin  Smith  Co  .c 


04  S.  Clinton  St  I 
Chicago.  111. 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED 


Is  a  dollar  earned.  You  can  both 
earn  it  and  save  it  if  you  use  the 

SCIENTIFIC 

CRINDINC  MILLS. 

Save  it  when  you  grind 
your  own  grain  and  earn 
it  when  you  grind  for 
your  neighbors.  Four  sizes 
lor  steam  power;  others  for 
horse  power.  Free  catalogue. 
F00S  JffFG.  CO.  Sprigfield.O . 


None 

Belter 

Made. 


STOP  THAT 

waste  of  grain  by  grind¬ 
ing  all  your  feed  on  a 

Buckeye 

Feed  Mill  &  Power 

COMBINE 

crushes  &  grinds  ear  corn 
coband  ail  and  all  other 
grain  single  ormixed.flne 
coarse  as  desired,  supplies 
power  for  other  purposes 
at  the  same  time.  Prices 
and  machines  both  right. 

1 1  lustrated  catalogue  free. 
Sta 
78th 


I 


Double  Value 


SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS 


Send  for  free 
catalog  of  Feed 
Mills,  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters.  811o  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


LITTLE  GIAN  1  t  h reshlng  Machine.**-' 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice.  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Foedand  EnsilageCutters,Feed Grinders, 

H EE  BSE  It  &  tiOSS,  J,<ir—’‘’le,l>a.,U.S.A.. 


UECDAICD’C  Patent  level-tread 

tfctoRtKo  horse-  Ppwer 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

For  1*2  and  3  Horses. . 


JODCC  DniAfCDC  thrashers 
flUlfdC  rUVVtnO,  and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  pilTTCDC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor.  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  •  liio 
Ellis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works,  Pottstown,  Pa 


Thompson’s  Banner.. 


ROOT 

CUTTE 


HAND 

and 

POWER 


Turns  all  roots  and  vegetables  into  FIXE  STOCK 
FOOD.  Indispensable  to  dairymen  and  sheep 
breeders  and  of  greatest  value  to  general  fanners 
and  poultrymen.  Cuts  fine;  no  choking.  Self  Feed 
Slinking  Prate  takes  out  all  dirt;  saves  the  knives; 
hilly  warranted.  W  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

>.  K.  THOMPSON  <t  SU£S,  17 Hiver  St.,  YPSII.AXTI,  MICH. 


may  be  secured  from  corn  1  odder 
lirst  preiiaring  It  with  the 

ALBANS  SHREDDER 

Turns  com  fodder  i nto 
a  fine  long  fibre 
product,  eaten  with 
avidity  by  live  stock.  It’s 
all  consumed  —  no  waste. 
Can  be  stacked,  mowed 
or  baled  like  hay.These 
original  fodder 
—  others  are 
mere  imitations.  Book 
p  .  on  Corn  Fodder  Truths. 

uQi  st.  Albans,  Vt. 


St.  Albans  Foundry 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  2* 
niFlin  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
Wt  I  i  Wj  L4  mill  warranted 
liunil  “Book  onMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

I  All  kinds  mill 

Flour  nills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYK  E  &  MARMONCO. 

’70  DAY  ST,.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


That 
is  how 
much 

the  N  EW 
TRAVEL¬ 
ING  FEED 
TABLE,  which 
we  have  applied 
to  our  machines  this 
season  has  increased 
the  cutting  power  of 

FEED  A  ENSILACE  OH  IO 
CUTTERS  &  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Then,  too,  it  saves  about  that  much  of  the  labor 
of  feeding.  With  their  large  throats,  high 
speed  knives,  rapidly  revolving  feed  rolls,  and 
this  new  traveling  feed  table,  they'  will  cut 
more  feed,  green  or  dry,  than  any 
other  machine  made— positively  a 
self  feeder.  Catalogue  and 
“Book  on  Silage"  free. 

TEE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  o. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
operate  ami  Lightest  Running. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.BOWSHER  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O  Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns, Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
,  ernor  which  regu- 
4  lates  the  speed  to  a 
Ijj  nicety.  A  suocess- 
ful  power  for  run- 

_ _  ning  small  Grind- 

ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.„  Wemaka2and3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  F.nsilnge  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc, 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2,  &  3  horses*  with  governor,  either  level 
or  regular  treads 

virm.  m  fci  j^aasriwT#1— 

•nr 

prices  _ 
and  Cata~ 
jogue  of 
Sweep  Powers, 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Wood 

Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 
S.  8.  ME88INGEK  SON.  TATAMY,  PA. 


RN 


15  styles  &  sizes,  reg.  price  this  <me  *3,  our 
price  $1.  Shells  bu.  in  4  min.  Wol¬ 
verine  1-hole  hand  or  power,  shells  18 
i  bu.  per  hr.  Priee$4.75.  Self-feed  Sheller 
■Jtl  shellsfSOO bu.  daily.  FEED  CUTTERSL 
SHREDDERS.  44 styles.  Knives[ 
-  have  4  cutting  edges.  A  great  improve-| 
iment.  Can  attach  our  new  Shredder; 
(head  and  swivel  carrier  to  cutters.  Price  $2.50  and  up.j> 
(Largest  cuts  ton  in  five  minutes.  Catalogue  free.  » 

JJbest  made.  Marvin  Smith  Go  .  C6HicAGl),TON  ST 


Clark’s  Root  Cutter. 

Used  by  all  the  leadirg 
STOCK -KAISERS,  and 
pronounced  to  be  the  Best 

ROOT  GUTTER 

MADE.  Send  for  Special 
Circular. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
WAREHOUSE  :  131  Water  Street,  New  York  City.  t 
Send  for  Special  Circulars  of  the  TORNADO 
CUTAWAY;  also  book  describing  tools  used  by 
George  M.  Clark  in  the  cultivation  of  grass. 


ENSILAGE  Cutters, 
Klff  Line  j  Carriers,  Powers 

..gw  I  rices  |  gmuuey  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Win. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.N.  Y 


Time  is  Money. 

You  can  run  all  of  your  milk  through 
a  Safety  Hand 
Separator,  and 
have  the  machine 
cleaned  up  in  less 
time  than  you  can 
properly  handle 
the  same  milk  by 
any  setting  or 
Creamer  system. 
You  will  make 
more  butter,  com¬ 
manding  a  better  price,  and  you  will 
have  fresh  warm  skimmed  milk  to  feed 
to  the  calves.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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THE  ASPARAGUS  RUST. 


k  A  NEW  AND  DANGEROUS  PLANT  DISEASE. 

It  Baffles  the  Best  Scientific  Skill, 

The  sudden  outbreak  of  the  asparagus  rust  in  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.,  in  Auburn,  R.  I.,  and  other  asparagus¬ 
growing  centers  last  summer,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  appeared  to  spread  from  field  to  field,  are  in¬ 
cidents  that  are  regarded  with  serious  apprehension 
by  asparagus  growers  wherever  the  facts  in  the  case 
are  known.  We  have  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  potato  disease  sweep  over  potato 
fields  and  kill  the  vines,  leaf  and  branch,  in 
a  marvelously  short  time  ;  but  it  is  a  new 
thing  to  see  acres  of  asparagus  stalks 
blanched  and  leafless  before  the  last  of 
August. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  is  entertained  by 
some  asparagus  growers  who  do  not  keep 
accounts  with  their  plantations,  that  aspar¬ 
agus  is  a  vegetable  which  yields  large  profits. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  show 
that,  as  generally  grown  for  the  last  20  years, 
asparagus  has  been  a  paying  crop  ;  not  be¬ 
cause  large  sums  of  money  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  small  areas  of  land,  but  because 
it  is  cultivated  with  moderate  expense,  yields 
regular  crops  year  after  year,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  are  usually  in  demand  at  a  fair  price. 

Until  the  present  time,  no  destructive  dis¬ 
ease,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  attacked  this 
crop.  The  Asparagus  beetle  is  well  known 
among  asparagus  growers,  but  this  is  a  pest 
that  can  be  perfectly  controlled  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  proper  diligence,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  often  requires  no  special  attention  in 
large  plantations  for  several  years  in  succes¬ 
sion.  But  now,  it  appears  as  though  aspar¬ 
agus  growers  must  face  a  more  formidable 
enemy,  the  asparagus  rust,  and  at  present,  it 
looks  as  though  they  had  a  hard  fight  before 
them. 

The  rust  fungi  are  notoriously  persistent 
in  their  attacks,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
particular  one  will  prove  an  exception.  The 
asparagus  beds  being  perennial,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
successful  use  of  fungicides  in  any  manner 
with  which  we  are  now  accustomed  does  not 
seem  at  all  promising.  What,  then,  can  be 
done  ?  This  is  yet  an  open  question.  Some 
growers  in  Concord,  Mass  ,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  authorities  on  fungous  diseases  of 
plants,  mowed  their  beds  and  burned  the 
stalks  late  in  July  and  early  in  August,  but 
this  is  a  practice  of  doubtful  merit,  because 
it  appears  to  impair  the  vitality  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  and  the  disease  attacks  the 
new  shoots  that  spring  up  before  they  are 
scarcely  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I 
examined  recently  one  field  where  all  of  the 
old  growth  was  carefully  cut  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  with  an  asparagus  knife, 
and  carried  away.  The  time  of  the  visit  was 
about  a  month  after  the  operation  had  been 
performed.  In  this  case,  new  growth  had  started 
from  nearly  every  root,  and  the  young  shoots  were  in 
blossom.  They  looked  fresh  and  green  at  the  time, 
but  many  of  them  were  literally  covered  with  the 
rust,  and  during  a  somewhat  prolonged  hunt,  we 
failed  to  find  a  single  young  stalk  in  that  field  which 
did  not  show  the  disease  and,  unless  appearances 
were  deceiving,  the  young  growth  would  soon  be  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  old  that  had  been  cut  away 
but  a  short  time  before. 

Only  one  case  has  come  to  our  notice  where  aspar¬ 


agus  plants  have  been  sprayed  with  the  Bardeaux 
Mixture,  and  in  this  case,  it  did  not  appear  to  do  any 
good.  Only  one  application  of  it  was  made,  and  the 
work  may  not  have  been  done  very  thoroughly,  con¬ 
sequently  it  proves  nothing.  But  the  mixture  does 
not  stick  to  asparagus  readily,  there  is  too  much 
growth  to  cover,  and  the  stalks  need  protection  for 
too  long  a  time  to  expect  much  help  from  this  source. 

Owners  of  asparagus  fields  are  generally  inclined  to 
attribute  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  rust  this  sum- 


BISMARCK  APPLE.  Half  Section.  Fig.  277. 

mer  to  the  excessive  wet  weather,  and  they  say  that, 
next  year,  we  may  not  see  it  at  all ;  but  to  offset  this 
view  of  the  case,  there  is  direct  evidence  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  character  of  the  disease.  In  Concord,  it  was 
in  the  fields  where  traces  of  the  rust  were  discovered 
late  last  fall,  that  the  stalks  turned  brown  first  this 
summer,  and  beds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these, 
were  attacked  earlier  than  those  that  were  more  re¬ 
motely  situated.  In  fact,  in  some  of  the  fields  on  the 
outskirts  of  Concord,  its  presence  could  be  detected 
only  by  close  observation,  and  the  plants  appeared, 


when  viewed  from  a  little  distance,  to  be  perfectly 
healthy  ;  yet,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  had  been  about  the  same  there 
as  in  the  center  of  the  town  where  the  outbreak  of 
the  rust  occurred.  Again,  at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  where 
the  season  has  been  exceedingly  wet,  asparagus  stalks 
have  not  rusted  at  all.  If  the  wet  weather  is  the 
cause  of  the  rust  in  other  places,  why  has  it  not  pro¬ 
duced  a  similar  effect  here  ? 

How  the  asparagus  rust  was  introduced  into  either 
Concord  or  Auburn,  or  from  whence  it  came, 
is  yet  a  mystery.  Growers  in  these  locali¬ 
ties  generally  raise  their  own  seed  and 
plants,  and  only  occasionally  purchase  either 
asparagus  roots  or  seed  from  other  sections. 
Those  who  have  been  the  most  observing, 
say  that  seedlings  and  newly-set  plants  have 
shown  the  rust  first,  but  inquiry  usually 
brings  out  the  same  story,  that  the  young 
plants  were  propagated  from  old  beds  that 
did  not  show  the  disease  until  after  it  had 
appeared  upon  the  new  plantations.  From 
what  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  it  seems 
probable  that  young  asparagus  plants  are 
not  more  susceptible  to  the  rust  than  older 
ones,  but  that  the  development  of  the  rust  is 
retarded  upon  the  old  beds  by  the  continuous 
cutting  of  the  spring  growth  for  market. 

Thus  far,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the 
character  of  the  soil  has  any  direct  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  asparagus  rust. 
It  appears  alike  upon  both  dry  land  and  wet. 
Perhaps  plants  do  not  turn  brown  quite  so 
soon  on  moist  soil,  but  this  may  be  because 
they  are  able  to  maintain  their  vitality  a 
little  longer  in  such  locations.  If  there  is 
any  difference  in  this  respect  in  the  cases 
that  have  come  to  our  notice,  it  is  the  beds 
on  the  lighter  lands  that  have  been  injured 
most. 

So  far  as  observed,  neither  the  amount  nor 
kind  of  fertilizers  used,  nor  the  method  of 
cultivation  practiced,  have  influenced  the 
development  of  the  asparagus  rust.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  beds  in  the  localities  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to  are  grown  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  but  there  are  beds  there 
that  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Some 
growers  use  potash  freely  in  the  form  of 
kainit,  others  use  nitrate  of  soda,  and  still 
others  persist  in  believing  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  them  to  grow  this  crop  with 
than  old-fashioned  stable  manure.  Our  at¬ 
tention  was  recently  called  to  a  large  bed  in 
South  Acton,  Mass.,  that  was  just  beginning 
to  show  the  rust.  It  was  called  the  “old 
bed”,  and  we  learned  later  that  it  was 
planted  in  1858.  Another  large  bed  near  it 
was  planted  in  1861.  The  growth  on  both  of 
these  was  rank,  the  tallest  stalks  reaching 
nearly  to  one’s  shoulders,  but  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  it  was 
decidedly  brown.  The  owner  was  asked  if, 
in  his  experience  of  nearly  40  years,  in  the 
cultivation  of  asparagus,  he  had  ever  seen 
the  stalks  look  as  they  did  then  at  that  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  remember 
of  having  seen  anything  like  it  before  except  once,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  drought  of 
unusual  duration.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  dry  weather 
that  caused  the  stalks  to  ripen  prematurely  then,  and 
not  the  attack  of  any  disease. 

There  is  still  one  other  question  that  has  been 
asked  about  the  asparagus  rust,  “  Are  different  varie¬ 
ties  equally  subject  to  it  ?”  One  case  has  come  to  our 
notice  which  leads  me  to  think  that,  perhaps,  they 
are  not.  Most  of  the  beds  where  I  have  seen  the 


BISMARCK  APPLE.  Fig  276.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  662. 
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HEALTHY  STALKS.  Fig.  278.  RUSTED  STALK.  Fig.  279. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  NEW  ASPARAGUS  DISEASE. 


used  to  check  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  asparagus  rust, 
but  apparently  without 
any  definite  results. 

So  far  as  observed, 
neither  the  character  of  the  land  nor  the  kind  of 
fertilizer  used,  nor  the  method  of  cultivation  prac¬ 
ticed,  has  had  any  noticeable  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  asparagus  rust. 

The  theory  that  the  prevalence  of  this  rust  is 
wholly  due  to  the  wet  season  is  hardly  tenable,  be¬ 
cause,  in  some  localities  where  the  season  has  been 
exceedingly  wet,  the  asparagus  rust  is  not  known. 

For  some  reason  Palmetto  plants,  growing  beside 
Moore’s  Hybrid,  were  but  slightly  affected  when  the 
others  were  rusted  badly. 

Whether  the  rust  will  reappear  on  beds  next  year 
where  it  has  been  this,  or  not,  can  only  be  a  matter 
for  conjecture  at  the  present  time  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  it  will,  and  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  disease,  think  that  it  is  likely  to  prove 
a  very  serious  trouble  and  one  that  will,  probably, 
be  difficult  to  control.  Certainly,  no  one  can  look 
over  the  asparagus  beds  at  Concord  or  Auburn  with¬ 
out  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  asparagus 
rust  is  an  unusually  virulent  disease,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  it  is  at  present  attracting  so  much 
attention.  Fig.  278  shows  healthy  asparagus  stalks 
as  they  appeared  the  last  of  August,  and  Fig.  279 
shows  a  section  of  a  stalk  which  has  been  defoliated 
by  the  rust.  L.  f.  kinney. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 


Have  you  sent  for  our  New  Book  List  ?  If  not,  bet¬ 
ter  do  so  at  once.  You  are  likely  to  find  some  book 
offered  there  that  will  be  worth  $  $  to  you. 


results.  They  are  left  in  one  compact  layer  upon  the 
cold  subsoil,  to  leach  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
There  are  portions  of  the  country  where  they  tell  us 
that  fertilizers  are  of  no  use,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  everywhere  that,  if  correctly  used,  50  per 
cent  will  be  gained.  The  old  drag-plow  method  of 
turning  everything  to  the  bottom  has  led  to  this 
error.  To  get  best  results  from  fertilizers  and  give 
all  the  plants  an  equal  chance,  they  should  be  evenly 
mixed  with  the  surface  soil  near  the  water  line. 
Coarse  vegetable  manures  should  be  separated  and 
thus  mixed.  They  will  then  lighten  the  soil  and  aid 
in  their  own  decomposition.  The  instrument  that 
will  loosen  the  earth  six  to  eight  inches  deep  without 
packing  the  subsoil,  and  evenly  distribute  the  plant 
food  near  the  surface,  is  the  one  wanted.  Drag  plows 
can  never  be  made  to  do  the  work  in  this  manner, 
hence,  they  destroy  fertilizers. 

3.  The  drag  plow  will  not  pulverize.  The  drag 
plow  is  made  especially  to  turn  the  furrow  slice 
easily.  It  is  not  made  to  break  and  loosen  the  soil, 
for  the  more  it  breaks  and  loosens,  the  more  power  it 
takes.  The  theory  is  to  turn  the  furrow  bottom  side 
up  with  the  lightest  draft ;  hence,  the  reason  why  so 
much  of  the  land  plowed  with  the  drag  plow  remains 
so  hard.  Some  land  will  loosen  and  become  soft  if 
stirred  with  any  tool,  but  a  large  per  cent  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  land,  if  plowed  with  a  drag  plow  of  sucb 
form  as  to  break  and  pulverize  the  soil,  would  require 
an  elephant  to  move  the  plow ;  in  fact,  such  land 
cannot  be  softened  and  made  into  a  good  seed  bed 


GEO  M.  CLARK. 


CELERY  THAT  GOES 
TO  SEED. 

In  this  climate,  celery  is 
ordinarily  a  biennial,  that 
is  to  say,  it  requires  two 
seasons  to  come  to  matur¬ 
ity.  In  this  habit,  it  is 
like  the  turnip,  cabbage, 
carrot  and  many  other 
familiar  plants,  which  fcrm 
a  cluster  of  leaves  and  a 
strong  root  during  the 
first  season’s  growth,  live 
over  winter  and,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  send  up  a 
seed  stalk.  After  ripening 
its  seed,  the  plant  dies. 
The  biennial  habit  of 
growth  is  not  absolutely  fixed  in  the  case  of  celery, 
for  the  plants  occasionally  complete  their  growth  in 
a  single  season,  form  seed,  and  die. 

When  radish  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall,  the  plants 
form  thick  roots  which  live  through  the  winter,  send 
up  a  seed  stalk  the  following  season,  and  die.  When 
radishes  are  sown  in  spring,  the  plants  may  complete 
their  growth  and  mature  their  seed  that  same  season. 
It  is  known  that  winter  wheat  has  been  changed  into 
spring  wheat  in  a  few  years  by  growing  it  under 
conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  seed 
the  same  season  in  which  the  seed  was  sown.  The 
habits  of  celery  may  be  influenced  in  a  similar  way. 
Although  it  naturally  passes  through  a  period  of  rest 
in  winter,  before  forming  seed,  yet  by  starting  the 
plants  under  glass  late  in  winter,  and  afterwards 
moving  them  to  the  open  ground,  some  portion  of  the 
crop  may  run  to  seed  that  same  season.  When  celery 
is  transplanted  to  the  open  field  early  in  the  season, 
makes  a  vigorous  growth  at  first,  and  then  is  checked 
by  drought,  it  is  more  likely  to  run  to  seed  when  con¬ 
ditions  again  favor  active  growth  than  it  is  when 
planted  in  the  field  later,  or  when  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  moisture  is  available  so  that  growth  continues 
active  throughout  the  season.  The  check  which 
the  plants  receive  during  drought  appears  to  serve, 
to  some  extent,  the  same  purpose  as  the  period  of 
winter  rest.  A  plentiful  supply  of  soil  moisture  is 
essential  to  the  most  successful  celery  culture.  For  this 
reason,  low  ground  is  often  devoted  to  growing  celery. 

.It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  frequent 


rust  are  either  the  Conover’s  Colossal  or  Moore’s 
Hybrid,  or  some  slightly  modified  form  of  these  kinds; 
but  in  one  field  of  13  acres,  there  were  a  few  rows  of 
the  Palmetto.  For  some  reasons,  these  plants  were 
but  very  slightly  attacked  by  the  rust,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  field  had  rusted  badly,  and  even 
Hybrid  plants  that  had  been  set  in  the  Palmetto  rows 
where  these  plants  had  died  out,  were  turning  brown; 
still  the  Palmetto  plants  were  perfectly  fresh  and 
green.  No  satisfactory  explanation  could  be  found 
for  this  unless  it  was  due  to  some  varietal  peculiarity 
of  the  Palmetto. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  information  relating  to 
asparagus  rust  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

It  is  a  fungous  disease,  presumably  like  the  aspara¬ 
gus  rust  that  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  a  good 
many  years. 

It  seems  to  have  been  noticed  first  in  this  country 
last  year  (1896)  when  attention  was  called  to  it  by 
Dr.  Halsted,  of  New  Jersey,  Prof.  Maynard,  Dr.  Stone, 
of  Amherst,  and  others.  It  was  discovered  in  at 
least  one  field  in  Concord,  Mass.,  in  September, 
1896,  but  its  presence  would  probably  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  unless  a  careful  search  had  been  made  for  it. 

The  general  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  occurred  during  July  of  the  past  summer 
(1897).  In  the  rorthern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  it, 
probably,  occurred  about  the  same  time,  but  it  was 
not  discovered  until  late  in  August.  So  far  as  known, 
no  asparagus  beds  are  free  from  the  disease  within 
the  infestedlocalitiesabout 
Auburn,  R.  I. ,  and  Concord, 

Mass.,  where  no  less  than 
400  acres  are  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop. 

The  disease  is  not  confined 
to  these  centers,  but  is  re¬ 
ported  from  various  towns 
in  Massachusettsand  Rhode 
Island,  and  from  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Acres  of  asparagus  in 
Concord  were  entirely  de¬ 
foliated  by  the  rust  early 
in  August,  but  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  beds  there 
and  about  Auburn  were 
more  or  less  green  as  late 
as  September  1,  and  some 
of  them  were  attacked  so 
late  that  little  injury  can 
result  this  year. 

Mowing  the  tops  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  a  questionable  prac¬ 
tice.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  has  done  any  good 
in  Concord,  where  it  has 
been  tried  on  a  large  scale; 
but  there  are  indications 
that  the  roots  of  the  plants 
have  been  needlessly  weak¬ 
ened  by  it. 

In  one  case,  at  least,  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  has  been 


SOME  DEFECTS  IN  COMMON  PLOWS. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  five  prominent  defects  in 
landside  and  swivel  plows.  We  will  call  all  such 
plows,  drag  plows : 

1.  Drag  plows  make  a  plow  crust.  They  are  used 
in  all  kinds  of  land,  hill  and  plain,  black-wax,  adobe, 
clay,  lime,  alkali  and  all  sorts  of  compounds.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  of  the  surface  earth,  when  drying, 
bakes  or  hardens,  and  all  such  lands,  when  plowed 
with  a  drag  plow,  harden  the  subsoil.  The  downward 
pressure  of  300  to  500  pounds  continuously  troweling 
down  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  at  about  one  depth, 
finally  makes  what  science  calls  a  plow  crust,  often 
becoming  so  hard  as  entirely  to  cut  off  the  subsoil 
water,  thereby  causing  premature  drought.  The 
water  supply,  for  this  reason,  is  becoming  a  very 
serious  matter.  This  continual  packing  finally  makes 
a  sort  of  a  sub-roadbed  so  hard  that  a  pick  will  hardly 
penetrate  it,  hence  the  premature  failure  of  water, 
and  drought. 

2.  The  drag  plow  destroys  fertilizers  The  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  all  drag-plow  makers  and  users  is 
now,  and  has  been,  that  the  more  complete  the  fur¬ 
row  slice  is  inverted  the  better  the  plow.  Most  of 
the  farmers  before  plowing  spread  the  fertilizers  upon 
the  surface,  and  then  turn  them  down  upon  the  sub¬ 
soil  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  six  to  eight  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  work  thus  done  is  believed 
to  be  perfection.  Fertilizers  thus  buried  give  small 


with  the  drag  plow.  Finally,  there  is  no  land  that 
can  be  made  into  a  correct  seed  bed  with  any  drag 
plow  now  in  use,  though  on  stony,  hillside  land,  drag 
plows  must  still  be  used. 

4.  The  drag  plow  makes  the  land  foul.  The  direct 
action  of  all  drag  plows  is  to  make  the  land  more  and 
more  foul.  The  theory  prevailing  in  the  minds  of 
drag-plow  makers  and  users  is  now,  and  ever  has 
been,  that  the  furrow  must  go  bottom  side  up  with 
everything  upon  the  top  carried  to  the  bottom.  Soon, 
six  to  eight  inches  of  the  surface  soil  become  alive 
with  foul  seeds,  ready  at  every  action  of  the  plow  to 
spring  into  life.  It  is  true  that  the  drag  plow  turns 
the  earth  over  smooth,  and  at  first  sight,  pleases  the 
eye.  The  bull-tongue  and  surface  stirring  devices 
used  before  1797,  did  not  completely  invert  the  sur¬ 
face  soil.  The  weed  and  other  foul  seeds  were  kept 
near  the  surface  where  germination  would  soon  take 
effect,  and  they  could  be  uprooted,  hence  the  land 
was  kept  much  more  free.  No  wonder  after  this 
farmers  claimed  that  the  early  turning  plows  made 
the  land  foul. 

5.  The  drag  plow  is  of  hard  draft ;  in  its  best  form 
it  requires  500  pounds  and  more  draft  to  the  foot  fur¬ 
row — two  horses  to  drag  a  12-inch  plow  ;  three  and 
four  horses  to  draw  a  16-inch  plow  ;  8,  10  and  12 
horses  to  a  40-inch  gang  of  drag  plows,  and  10  to  16 
horses  to  draw  a  50-inch  gang  of  drag  plows,  six 
inches  deep  The  draft  of  the  drag  plow  is  from  50 
to  100  pounds  to  the  inch  of  furrow  slice  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  conditions 
where  8  and  10  horses  are 
used  on  single  drag  plows. 
The  facts  are  that,  from 
first  to  last,  the  drag  plows 
have  been  horse-killers. 

We  rejoice  now  that  the 
days  of  the  drag  plow  are 
numbered,  that  the  time 
when  plowing  to  please 
the  eye  is  over,  that  plow¬ 
ing  instruments  are  now 
made  that  will  destroy  the 
plow  crust,  save  the  fer¬ 
tilizers,  make  an  excellent 
seed-bed,  and  soon  kill  out 
all  foul  rubbish. 
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light  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  as  one  of  the  most 
practical  ways  of  preserving  soil  moisture  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  an  active  growing  condition  till  the 
period  for  blanching  arrives.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  celery  seed  which  is  put  on  the  market  is  produced 
in  warm  climates.  By  starting  the  plants  under 
glass  in  January  or  February,  the  seed  may  be 
ripened  in  the  field  that  same  season.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  such  treatment,  when  it  is  followed  for 
several  generations,  will  have  a  tendency  to  change 
the  celery  from  a  biennial  habit  to  an  annual,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  celery  is  started  under  glass,  so  that 
it  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  early  in  the 
season.  On  this  account,  some  market  gardeners 
will  not  knowingly  buy  California-grown  seed,  but 
prefer  to  buy  northern-grown  seed,  or  raise  their 
own.  It  is  poor  economy  to  buy  cheap  seed  regardless 
of  how  it  has  been  grown.  s  A  beach. 


THE  DAKOTA  WHEAT  FIELDS. 

ARE  THEY  IS  DATOER  OF  EXHAUSTION? 

It  seems  to  eastern  people,  judging  from  theory  at  least,  that 
sooner  or  later,  the  continued  growing  of  wheat  on  the  western 
fields,  will  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil.  Have  you  observed,  either 
in  the  growing  of  straw  or  grain,  anv  indication  that  the  land  is 
losing  its  fertility,?  If  there  are  such  indications,  wbat  element 
seems  to  give  out  first?  Are  you  doing  very  much  with  clover  or 
similar  crops  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  these  wheat  fields? 
Or  have  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  been  used  in  the  way  of  fer¬ 
tilizers?  We  do  not  see  how  these  western  soils  are  to  keep  up 
their  immense  yields  of  wheat,  year  after  year,  unless  something 
in  the  way  of  fertilizers  or  manures  be  added.  It  may 
be  possible  to  keep  things  going  for  a  good  many  years 
by  the  U9e  of  clover,  but  it  looks  to  us  as  though  the 
time  would  come,  when  at  least,  small  amounts  of  pot¬ 
ash  would  be  needed. 

My  views  have  been  gradually  but  de¬ 
cidedly  changed  during  my  seven  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  North  Dakota.  Whatever  remarks 
I  may  make  regarding  the  problem  of  the 
fertility  on  the  western  plains,  it  will  be 
understood  that  I  am  drawing  my  observa¬ 
tions  from  that  great  continuous  wheat  field 
in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota.  I  have  said  continuous 
wheat  field;  I  mean  continuous  in  extent. 

In  North  Dakota  alone,  we  have  a  wheat 
field  200  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  40 
in  width  in  the  great  valley.  Minnesota 
has  nearly  a  like  amount,  and  it  extends 
far  away,  into  the  British  provinces.  In 
North  Dakota  alone,  we  have  between  3,000,- 
000  and  4,000,000  acres  of  wheat  land  in 
this  single  valley,  which  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  from  50,000.000  to  75.000,000  bushels 
Of  wheat  annually,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  enough  land  available  for  other  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  I  believe  that  the  main 
crop  of  this  valley  will  continue  to  be  wheat, 
supplemented  by  general  farm  crops,  and 
the  gradual  introduction  of  clover  to  serve 
as  food  for  a  great  dairy  belt,  and  as  an 
alternating  crop  with  wheat  for  restoring  to 
the  soil  humus  and  nitrogen.  I  am  told  of  a 
wheat  field  near  one  of  the  boundary  line 
forts  that  has  grown  wheat  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  for  60  years,  and  is  still  producing 
bountiful  crops.  This  does  not  look  much 
like  soil  exhaustion  in  the  near  future.  But 
can  we  continue  to  draw  water  continuously 
from  a  pitcher  without  replenishing  it  ?  I  answer 
most  decidedly,  no.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  this  pitcher  of  water  (soil)  is  deeper  in 
North  Dakota  than  in  the  eastern  farms.  The  soil  of 
a  wheat  field  I  recently  examined  was  sampled  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet  before  reaching  a  perceptible 
change  in  physical  condition,  and  even  the  subsoil 
below  this  point  would  have  passed,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  as  a  good  surface  soil.  What  a  body  of 
fertility  this  represents  from  which  to  draw  plunt 
food.  Farming,  then,  in  such  a  region,  becomes  a 
question  of  mining  from  Nature’s  great  storehouse  the 
fertility  that  has  been  storing  up  for  countless  ages. 
How  shall  this  be  done  most  effectually  and  with  the 
least  waste  ?  By  placing  brains  upon  each  quarter 
section,  and  leaving  this  brainy  farmer  to  work  out 
the  problem  from  generation  to  generation.  Good 
tillage  is  the  first  essential.  Thorough  cultivation  is 
practiced  only  on  the  small  farms.  In  1896,  a  quarter- 
section  farmer  acquaintance  of  mine  had  a  yield  of 
33  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  the  adjoining 
fields,  miles  in  extent,  of  one  of  the  North  Dakota 
bonanza  farmers,  gave  scarcely  16  bushels  per  acre. 
The  one  made  money,  the  other  found  small  profit 
at  the  prevailing  low  prices.  The  one  cultivated, 
the  other  was  skimming  the  surface. 

In  our  valley  soils,  there  will  be  found,  in  general, 
an  abundance  of  potash,  but  phosphoric  acid  and 
humus  with  its  available  nitrogen  will  first  feel  the 
effects  of  continuous  wheat  cropping.  The  small 
farmer  will  supply  the  humus  and  its  stock  of  nitrQ- 


gen  by  growing  clover.  “  But,”  says  one,  “  clover 
has  not  done  well  in  the  past.”  True,  but  there  has 
been  little  need  for  it ;  nevertheless,  farmers  are 
growing  it  successfully,  and  I  never  saw  better  fields 
of  clover  in  New  York  State  than  were  grown  on  the 
Station  Farm  at  Fargo  the  present  year.  Its  intro¬ 
duction  will  be  gradual  but  continuous.  Clover  does 
not  seem  to  thrive  well  on  the  new  prairie  soil,  but  it 
has  gradually  worked  its  way  across  the  country  at 
an  average  rate  of  five  miles  per  year.  It  will  reach 
North  Dakota  by  the  time  farmers  are  ready  to  grow 
it.  In  fact,  it  is  at  our  gateway  now,  ready  for  admit¬ 
tance  to  those  who  need  it  and  know  how  to  manage 
it.  I  have  never  believed  in  purchasing  a  single 
pound  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  for  general  farm  prac¬ 
tice.  (Intensive  farming  and  truck  gardening,  I  am 
not  dealing  with.)  A  kind  and  all-wise  Providence 
has  placed  the  great  storehouse  of  nitrogen  within 
our  reach,  and  from  this  man  can  and  should  draw 
an  abundance. 

How  came  such  a  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  virgin 
soil  of  the  Red  River  Valley  ?  The  abundance  of  wild 
legumes  that  grew  every  where  on  the  unbroken 
prairie  have  been  slowly  but  silently  drawing  from 
the  atmosphere  a  store  of  nitrogen  for  ages  and  ages. 
Brains,  typified  in  man,  should  do  likewise,  through 
the  introduction  of  cultivated  legumes.  But  thorough 
culture  will  always  be  the  great  key  note,  the  key¬ 
stone  as  it  were,  to  successful  wheat  growing  in  this 
valley.  Phosphate  will  come  to  be  added,  to  some 


extent,  but  with  good  culture,  that  will  not  be  in  the 
present  generation  ;  with  poor  cultivation,  it  is  needed 
now.  This  soil  averages  much  finer  than  any  other 
soil  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  hence  the  plant  food 
is  more  'available  but  at  the  same  time,  the  fineness 
of  the  soil  makes  necessary  more  thorough  tillage  to 
prevent  composting.  Wheat  growing,  then,  in  North 
Dakota  Red  River  Valley  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  mine  successfully  from  15  000  to  20,000 
pounds  of  phosphate,  and  from  40,000  to  50,000  pounds 
of  potash  from  the  first  three  feet  of  each  acre  of  our 
soil.  To  do  this  successfully,  the  farmer  must  keep 
up  the  humus  and  nitrogen.  Will  he  do  it?  Yes, 
when  a  man  is  placed  upon  every  quarter  section  of 
land  in  this  valley,  and  the  wheat  is  transformed  into 
flour  in  the  State.  k.  f.  ladd. 

North  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
(To  be  continued.) 

GOOD  POINTS  OF  THE  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Probably,  for  eggs  alone,  no  other  breeds  of  fowls 
are  so  popular,  the  country  over,  as  the  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Yet  they  do  not  fill  the  bill  for  those 
who  wish  a  general  purpose  breed.  The  latter  class 
want  a  heavier,  attractive  carcass,  hens  that  will 
hatch  and  raise  their  chicks,  and  having  the  ability 
to  withstand  severe  weather.  Probably  no  other 
breed  has  had  so  wide  a  distribution  in  this  country 
as  the  P.  Rock.  Of  later  introduction  is  the  Silver 
Wyandotte,  which  has  become  very  popular.  But 
still  later  came  the  White  Wyandotte,  which  The  R 


N.-Y.  has  already  predicted  to  be  the  coming  busi¬ 
ness  breed  of  America.  In  some  points,  this  breed 
excels  the  P.  Rock,  while  it,  probably,  falls  behind 
it  in  none.  In  color,  of  course,  it  is  much  like  the 
White  P.  Rock.  At  Fig.  280  we  show  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  purebred  White  Wyandotte  cock, 
Napoleon,  bred  by  the  Chemung  Valley  Poultry 
Yards.  The  following  from  the  cold  Northeast,  very 
clearly  and  fairly  states  the  good  points  of  this  breed: 

“  I  have  bred  the  B.  P.  Rocks  for  prolific  layers  of 
dark  brown  eggs,  for  several  years,  and  think  that 
the  P.  Rock  will  put  more  dollars  into  the  farmer’s 
pocket  than  any  other  variety — exoept  one.  I  can’t 
find  very  much  fault  with  my  P.  Rocks  as  layers,  as 
they  paid  me  $2  03  each  above  expenses  for  the  year 
’96.  By  selecting  the  earliest  layers  each  season  as 
breeders,  and  the  dark  brown  eggs  for  hatching,  I 
have  a  strain  of  P.  Rocks  that  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as 
the  Brown  or  White  Leghorns,  and  give  eggs  in 
December  and  January,  when  eggs  are  eggs  and  the 
Leghorns  are  frozen  up. 

“  But  the  breed  that  to  my  mind,  is  far  ahead  of 
the  P.  Rock,  for  the  farmer  or  any  one  that  keeps 
poultry  for  profit,  is  the  White  Wyandotte.  Tbe  hens 
of  this  breed  are  as  good  layers  as  the  P.  Rocks  ;  I  know 
this,  as  I  have  the  two  breeds  side  by  side.  They 
have  a  low,  flat  comb  that  will  not  freeze  in  winter, 
a  valuable  point  here  in  the  New  England  States  ; 
clean,  yellow  skin  and  legs,  free  from  dark  pin 
feathers,  and  for  the  table,  can’t  be  beaten.  The 
breast  is  plump  and  full,  where  the  P.  Rock  is 
liable  to  be  a  little  sharp  and  wedge-shaped. 
The  White  Wyandottes  have  quiet  disposi¬ 
tions,  are  easily  handled,  make  excellent 
sitters  and  mothers,  lay  large,  dark-colored 
eggs,  and  are  very  small  eaters.  If  one  takes 
i.ny  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  flock,  I 
am  sure  that  the  Wyandotte,  with  its  snowy 
white  plumage,  clean,  orange-yellow  legs 
and  beak,  and  bright  red  comb,  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  variety  of  shades 
found  in  a  flock  of  P  Bocks.  The  perfect 
hen  has  not  yet  been  produced,  but  in  the 
large  brown-egg  strain  in  White  Wjandottes, 
more  good  qualities  are  combined  than  in 
any  other  breed.”  kdgar  h.  Merrill. 

Maine. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  KANSAS  CATTLE. 

The  daily  papers  have  been  printing  some 
startling  statements  about  an  outbreak  of 
tuberculosis  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College.  The  facts  are  that  tbe  first  re¬ 
corded  case  of  this  disease  in  the  college 
herd,  occurred  in  1890,  although  there  were 
occasional  deaths  as  far  back  as  1880.  In 
1894,  five  cattle  were  tested  with  tuberculin. 
One  animal  reacting,  was  killed  and  fouEd 
to  be  diseased.  Several  other  cows  subse¬ 
quently  showed  the  disease.  In  1896,  the 
entire  college  herd  was  tested,  and  out  of 
52  cattle,  18  reacted,  indicating  that  they 
had  tuberculosis.  Thus,  the  disease  has 
steadily  made  its  way  in  this  herd,  and  it  is 
now  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  58  expensive 
animals  on  the  farm  are  free  from  tubercu¬ 
losis.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  sheep  and 
hogs  are  infected,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  barnyard  and  feed  lots  are  alive  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  in  view  of  this  fact,  have  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  : 

That  employees  and  students  be  prevented  from  sleeping  in  or 
near  the  barn. 

That  all  persons  living  on  the  line  of  the  run  or  creek,  receiving 
water  and  offal  from  the  barn,  be  at  once  notified  of  the  danger 
to  themselves  and  their  stock. 

That  all  milk  taken  from  the  college  herd  of  cows  be  not  used 
either  for  dairy  purposes,  or  for  food  for  animals  of  any  kind. 

That  neither  cattle,  hogs  nor  sheep  be  purchased  for  the  use 
of  the  college,  or  experiment  station  connected  therewith,  until 
after,  by  thorough  tests  and  examinations,  it  shall  be  ascertained 
that  the  disease  of  tuberculosis  has  been  eradicated  from  the 
college  farm. 

That  neither  cattle,  hogs,  nor  sheep  be  sold  from  the  college 
farm  until  after  this  investigation. 

On  October  20,  an  examination  and  test  of  the  farm 
stock  will  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  college 
authorities,  a  veterinarian  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  prominent  stockmen. 
It  is  evident  that  the  stock  at  this  college  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  prompt  measures  will  be 
taken  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  It  will  certainly  be 
interesting  to  learn  how  the  barns  and  yards  are  to 
be  made  safe  for  new  animals.  If  possible,  we  hope 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  keep  some  of  these  dis¬ 
eased  animals  under  the  best  sanitary  conditions  to 
see  whether  they  cannot  be  cured  or,  at  least,  helped 
by  proper  care  and  treatment.  This  has  been  done 
at  the  New  Jersey  Station  with  considerable  success, 
and  also  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  In 
Denmark,  Prof.  Bangs  recommends  this  treatment  for 
animals  not  seriously  affected.  It  seems  to  us  un- 
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necessary  to  slaughter  an  animal  slightly  affected  by 
tuberculosis  if  it  can  be  kept  in  such  a  way  that  the 
disease  will  not  spread.  The  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  authorities  have  certainly  an  excellent  chance 
to  carry  on  6ome  interesting  experiments  with  this 
diser  se,  and  we  are  sure  that  live  stock  men  will 
watch  their  operations  with  great  interest. 

NOTES  ON  NEW  FRUITS. 

I  send  a  sample  peach  from  a  dwarf  tree  which 
came  up  in  the  nursery  among  the  stock  we  budded. 
The  tree  is  seven  years  old,  and  about  six  feet  high 
and  wide.  It  is  bearing  125  specimens  of  fruit,  and 
is  a  beautiful  sight  to  look  at.  I  think  that  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
yellow  peach  coming  in  at  this  season.  I  have  not 
named  it  or  propagated  any  trees.  |  The  peach  meas¬ 
ured  8}*  inches  either  way  in  circumference  ;  color 
yellow  with  faint  crimson  markings.  Flesh  yellow, 
stone  free,  quality  excellent,  being  rich,  vinous, 
tender  and  juicy.  It  was  eaten  September  27.  Eds  ] 

The  Wickson  plum,  a  specimen  of  wtrch  I  send 
you,  was  grown  on  a  small  tree  one  year  from  the 
bud.  about  three  feet  high  with  only  a  few  small 
branches  about  six  itches  long,  the  tree  being  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  nursery  row  in  the  spring  of  1897. 
There  were  16  plums  on  the  tree,  though  it  made  an 
enormous  growth  the  past  season.  In  mv  opinion,  it 
will  prove  as  hardy  in  bud  as  any  of  the  Japans.  In 
illustration  of  this  fact,  just  about  the  time  the 
blossom  buds  were  opening,  we  had  a  very  cold 
spell,  the  ground  being  frczen  so  hard  that  we  had 
to  suspend  digging  in  the  nursery  ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  not  a  bud  was  damaged.  I  have  great  hopes  for 
the  Wickson,  and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
market  plum,  its  time  of  ripening  being  late  when 
the  glut  of  peaches  and  other  plums  is  over.  [The 
color  of  the  Wickson  is  a  dull  yellow  with  lines  and 
streaks  of  dull  crimson.  In  quality,  it  is  excellent. 
See  Fig.  281.  Eds.] 

The  Burbank  did  well  on  trees  properly  thinned  ; 
the  fruit  was  very  large — two  inches  and  over  in 
diameter — and  of  delicious  flavor. 

The  WeepiDg  Japan  Blood  is  more  for  a  curiosity 
and  ornament  than  for  the  fruit,  it  being  poor  in 
quality.  [The  shape  is  shown  at  Fig.  282.  It  is  a 
cling  of  fair  quality  with  dark  red  flesh. — Eds  ] 

The  Champion  peach  has  done  finely  here  this 
season.  It  is  a  white  peach,  with  a  speckled  red  cheek 
on  the  sunny  side,  just  enough  to  give  it  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  appearance,  and  of  delicious  flavor. 

Elberta  is  doing  well  in  this  section.  It  is  a  very 
large,  showy  peach,  not  of  the  highest  quality,  but 
good  enough  to  bring  in  the  shekels. 

The  Crosby  is  not  the  peach  that  I  have  read  about, 
complaint  having  been  made  of  its  small  size  ;  but 
three  inches  in  diameter  is  large  enough  for  any 
reasonable  purpose  when  its  fine  quality  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

As  I  am  the  original  introducer  of  the  Lincoln  plum, 
and  have  lost  more  money  on  it  than  any  other  man, 

I  will  not  make  any  comments,  but  your  correspond¬ 
ent  from  Stewartstown,  Pa.,  has  done  the  Lincoln  up 
very  brown.  I  have  two  seedlings  from  it,  both 
being  yellow  and  of  better  quality  than  the  parent, 
being  strong,  healthy  growers,  while  the  Lincoln  is  a 
very  poor,  unhealthy  grower.  k.  b.  good. 

York  County,  Pa. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper .1 

Cold  Storage  and  Damp  Cellars 

D.  W.  A.,  Parkwood,  Pa.— I  built  a  cold  storage  room  two  years 
ago  to  put  my  grapes  in.  I  double-boarded  the  wall  and  stripped 
it,  set  up  studding  14  inches  from  the  wall,  lined  it  with  good 
worked  lumber  and  filled  the  space  with  spent  tanbark.  The 
only  trouble  I  had  was  that  the  grapes  molded  some.  I  put  my 
ventilators  about  half  way  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling 
which,  I  think,  was  a  mistake;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  on  the 
floor.  I  have  been  thinking  of  remodeling  it  by  putting  up  stud, 
ding,  making  a  four-inch  air  chamber,  lining  it  with  lumber, 
setting  up  another  row  of  studding,  lining  it,  filling  it  with  six 
inches  of  coal  ashes  and  putting  the  ventilators  on  the  floor. 
Will  this  be  a  good  plan  ? 

Ans  -Cold-storage  bouses  may  be  of  two  kinds,  one 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  cooling  apparatus,  or  ice, 
or  otherwise,  some  non-conducting  arrangement  by 
which  the  outside  heat  may  be  kept  out,  and  a  moder¬ 
ate,  steady  temperature  be  maintained.  In  practice, 
it  is  hardly  wise  to  attempt  to  make  a  cold-storage 
room  without  the  use  of  ice,  and  when  ice  is  used,  it 
must  be  in  such  a  way  that  dampness  is  avoided.  In 
this  case,  the  tanbark  was,  doubtless,  damp,  thus 
producing  the  very  difficulty  which  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  plan  suggested  will  not  work  as  D.  W.  A.  expects. 
Coal  asbes  are  a  very  poor  non-conductor  of  heat, 
when  used  as  suggested.  In  all  cases,  a  non-conductor 
should  be  dry  and  porous,  for  it  is  not  the  matter 


itself  which  resists  the  passage  of  heat  through  it, 
but  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  innumerable 
spaces  by  which  the  heat  is  prevented  from  passing 
through  the  miss.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  dry  saw¬ 
dust  is  a  good  non-conductor,  as  it  preserves  its  poros¬ 
ity  better  than  any  other  ordinary  material  that  can 
be  procured  so  cheaply.  It  is  indispensable,  too,  that 
the  non-conductor  should  be  dry  and  kept  dry,  or  its 
usefulness  is  impaired  by  the  conductivity  of  the 
water  or  the  dampness  in  it,  by  which  the  air  is  dis¬ 
placed. 

These  principles  applied  to  cold  storage  for  fruit  go 
to  show  that  the  cold  must  be  produced  in  such  a  way 


THE  WICKSON  PLUM.  Fig.  281. 

as  not  to  increase  the  dampness  caused  by  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  the  moisture  in  the  fruit,  or  if  it  does,  some 
way  of  getting  rid  of  this  moisture  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  If  it  is  only  this  moisture,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  moldiness  due  to  it  that  give  the  trouble,  a 
simple  means  may  be  employed  to  prevent  this.  It 
is  the  use  of  fresh  stone  lime  in  the  chamber.  Lime 
absorbs  one-third  its  weight  of  water  without  show¬ 
ing  the  least  dampness  itself,  merely  falling  into  a 
fine,  dry  powder,  and  thus  may  be  used  with  the  best 
results  in  a  cold  cellar  or  storage  house,  taking  up 
the  moisture  existing  in  the  air.  It  is  easy  to  keep 
the  most  perishable  articles  for  any  indefinite  time 
by  the  mere  use  of  lime  in  an  air-tight  receptacle, 
completely  to  dry  the  air,  and  decomposition  cannot 
take  place  in  dry  air.  Doubtless  the  use  of  lime  in 
the  case  presented  will  remove  the  difficulty  without 
further  trouble  or  change  in  the  storage  house.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  night  air  is  damp,  and 
thus,  at  night,  the  cellar  is  closed,  and  for  desired 
ventilation  it  is  opened  in  the  daytime.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake.  At  night,  the  temperature  is  the 
lowest  and  the  air  is  the  dryest.  At  midday,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  the  highest,  and  the  moisture  is  the 
greatest.  This  is  shown  by  this  table  : 

QUANTITY  OP  MOISTURE  IN  1,000  CUBIC  FEET  OP  AIR. 

At  32  degrees  213  grains.  At  86  degrees  1315  grains. 

At  50  degrees  409  grains.  At  95  degrees  1715  grains. 

At  68  degrees  750  grains.  At  104  degrees  2215  grains. 

At  77  degrees  1000  grains. 

At  noon,  the  temperature  may  be  100  degrees,  and 
the  moisture  of  the  air  prevents  perspiration,  the 
heat  is  withheld  from  radiation,  the  blood  boils,  as 
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we  may  say,  and  a  person  is  sunstruck,  that  is,  the 
heat,  excessive  heat  not  removed  by  perspiration,  is 
destructive  of  the  function  of  the  brain.  Then  if  the 
cellar  is  opened  to  ventilation  at  such  a  temperature 
when  one  may  think  the  hot  air  is  the  dryest,  as  it 
flows  into  the  cool  cellar,  this  excess  of  moisture  is 
precipitated  on  the  walls  or  floor,  and  the  dampness 
produces  mold,  and  that  common  moldy  smell  of  what 
is  thought  to  be  a  well-ventilated  cellar.  I  have  seen 
the  cold-water  pipes  passing  through  a  cellar  thus 
ventilated  and  cooled  (!)  dripping  with  condensed 
water,  so  much  that  pails  were  used  to  collect  it,  and 
when  asked  the  reason,  and  this  was  given,  the  other¬ 
wise  very  intelligent  owner  of  the  premises  would 
not  believe  it. 


Let  us  open  the  windows  of  a  cellar  late  in  the 
evening  after  it  has  been  closed,  and  kept  dark  all 
day.  The  coolness  of  the  n’ght  air  causes  the  excess 
of  moisture  to  be  deposited  as  dew  outside,  and  the 
air  is  dried  to  that  extent.  The  ccol  air  flows  down¬ 
wards  and  fills  the  cellar  with  comparatively  dry  air. 
Then  at  sunrise,  the  windows  are  closed  and  shaded, 
and  at  midday,  the  cellar  is  chilling  cold  and  may  be 
thought  damp  by  the  housewife.  Of  course,  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  which  should  be 
kept  closed  and  shaded  during  the  day  and  opened  as 
wide  as  may  be  during  the  night.  A  little  study  of 
these  scientific  principles  will  help  very  much  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  management  of  cold  storage,  as  well  as  to 
domestic  arrangements.  In  conclusion  it  may  be 
said  that  ventilation  is  wholly  inapplicable  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  cold  storage.  None  is  required.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  in  it  and 
keep  out  the  outer  air.  n.  s. 

How  to  “  Reduce  ”  Bones. 

A.  B.,  East  Berlin ,  Conn.— I  have  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  of  old 
bones,  perhaps  nearly  a  toD,  on  my  farm,  but  owing  to  the 
promiscuous  sizes  and  shapes,  they  are  of  no  use  to  me.  Is  there 
any  wav  that  an  ordinary  farmer  can  dissolve  these,  or  Is  there 
any  machine  for  crushing  or  cutting  them  into  small  pieces  or 
dust  so  that  they  will  be  valuable  as  a  fertil  zer  ? 

Ans  — The  fertil'zer  dealers  first  steam  the  bones 
under  high  pressure  for  several  hours,  after  which 
they  are  easily  crushed  and  ground.  Some  farmers 
steam  them  in  stout  wooden  chests  with  steam  from 
a  boiler  used  for  other  purposes.  Those  who  cannot 
do  this,  may  burn  the  bones  or  pack  them  in  wood 
ashes.  To  burn  them,  make  a  pile  of  wood  with  the 
bones  scattered  through  it,  and  burn  the  whole  thing 
down  to  ash.  In  burning,  all  the  nitrogen  is  lost,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  total  value.  To  “reduce” 
with  wood  ashes,  pack  in  boxes  or  barrels  with  a 
layer  of  ashes,  then  one  of  bones,  then  another  of 
ashes,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  Keep  the  whole  wet 
with  water  or  liquid  manure.  In  about  three  months, 
the  bones  will  be  soft  enough  to  smash  with  a  heavy 
shovel. 

IVhat  to  do  With  Bones. 

,/.  A.,  Connecticut.— I  am  in  a  quandary  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do  about  the  bone  business.  The  bones,  as  I  get  them  from 
he  local  butchers,  have  more  or  less  meat  clinging  to  them, 
which  very  soon  becomes  decidedly  offensive.  I  had  intended  to 
let  these  bones  collect  in  barrels  until  I  could  get  about  a  ton  of 
them,  but  they  have  become  so  offensive  that  I  cannot  do  this.  I 
see  no  other  way  except  to  boil  them  and  get  the  meat  off  in  that 
way,  then  let  them  dry,  or  else  pile  them  up  in  a  field  away  from 
everybody,  and  let  the  meat  rot  away  from  the  bones,  then  grind 
them.  If  I  undertake  to  boil  them  to  get  the  meat  off,  that  will 
make  the  cost  of  the  ground  bone  nearly  as  great  as  I  am  obliged 
to  pav  the  fertilizer  dealers.  Mv  idea  was  to  mix  the  dry  ashes 
and  ground  bone  on  the  barn  floor  thoroughly,  in  equal  parts, 
then  pack  away  in  barrels  and  occasionally  apply  a  pailful  of 
water.  I  thought  that,  in  this  way,  the  bone  and  ashes  would 
mix  thoroughly,  and  I  would  get  a  fertilizer  much  more  valuable 
and  much  quicker  acting  than  to  use  the  two  separately.  I  can 
buy  wood  ashes  at  $10  per  ton  in  car-load  lots  delivered  here. 

Ans  — If  you  had  hogs  to  feed,  it  might  pay  you  to 
boil  the  bones  and  mix  corn  meal  with  the  soup  for 
hog  food.  The  bones  could  then  be  easily  crushed. 
As  it  is,  we  would  advise  you  to  smash  the  fresh  bones 
with  ax  or  hammer,  and  pack  them  at  once  in  layers 
of  wood  ashes.  Put  in  boxes  or  barrels,  first  a  layer 
of  ashes,  then  a  layer  of  bones,  then  more  ashes  and 
so  on  until  the  box  is  full.  Keep  the  top  well  wet 
and,  by  spring,  the  bones  will  be  quite  soft.  This  is 
a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  process,  but  about  the  best 
that  can  be  done  unless  you  can  steam  and  grind  the 
bones. 

Gas  Engines  in  the  Dairy. 

A. ./.  F..  Glenshaw,  Pa.— Are  gas  and  gasoline  engines  the  same, 
and  is  the  power  of  each  in  operation  generated  by  the  same 
process?  Are  they  a  success  as  farm  engines,  the  same  horse 
power  considered  ?  What  is  the  cost  of  running,  and  what  ad¬ 
vantage  do  they  possess,  if  any,  over  steam  for  all  work  on  a 
dairy  farm  ? 

Ans  — Gas  and  gasoline  engines  are  constructed 
exactly  alike,  with  the  exception  that  the  feed  attach¬ 
ments  for  these  two  different  fuels  are  not  alike.  The 
manufacturer  always  wants  to  know  whether  you 
intend  to  use  gasoline,  artificial  or  natural  gas,  and 
then  puts  on  the  necessary  attachment.  The  power 
in  each  is  generated  by  the  explosion  of  the  fuel.  In 
regard  to  their  being  a  success  on  the  farm,  I  have 
used  one  over  two  years,  and  it  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  piece  of  machinery  I  ever  owned.  I  have  operated 
a  bone  crusher,  corn  husker,  feed  grinder,  corn 
sheller  and  ensilage  cutter  most  satisfactorily  with 
it.  These  engines  give  all  the  horse  power  that  is 
claimed  for  them  ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
give  more  power  when  put  to  actual  test  than  is 
claimed  for  them  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  cost  of  running  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  with 
the  gasoline  engine.  I  use  gasoline  for  fuel,  and  have 
a  six-horse-power  engine.  The  cost  of  running  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  power  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  machinery.  It  costs  me  about  12}£  cents  for 
each  horse  power  required  to  operate  a  machine.  For 
example,  for  my  six-horse- power  corn  husker,  it  will 
take  75  cents’  worth  of  gasoline  per  day.  There  is 
no  expense  necessary  for  an  engineer,  as  the  engine 
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takes  care  of  itself.  Even  in  shifting1  from  a  heavy 
machine  to  a  lighter  one,  the  engine  is  automatic 
and  regulates  itself,  using  the  fuel  accordingly. 

Its  advantages  over  the  steam  engine  are  numerous. 
In  the  first  place,  one  saves  the  expense  of  an  engi¬ 
neer.  It  does  not  require  more  than  one-third  as 
much  fuel ;  it  is  always  ready  to  start ;  at  any  time, 
winter  or  summer,  one  can  go  into  the  barn  and  in  a 
minute’s  time,  have  the  machinery  running  at  full 
speed.  It  is  started  simply  by  filling  a  little  charger 
with  gasoline  and  turning  the  fly  wheel  around  two 
or  three  times,  and  without  even  striking  a  match. 
With  the  oil  cups  well  filled,  it  will  run  a  half  day 
without  any  attention  whatever.  One  of  the  greatest 
advantages  it  has  over  the  steam  engine  is  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  explosion  from  neglect  or  fire  when 
it  is  set  in  the  barn.  In  fact,  one  can  cover  it  over 
with  straw  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  burning.  All 
the  water  needed  about  the  gas  engine  is  a  small 
tank  or  half  barrel  containing  15  or  20  gallons.  This 
water  is  forced  around  the  cylinder  to  keep  it  cool, 
so  it  will  not  burn  the  lubricator  used  on  the  piston. 
This  water  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  the  only 
loss  being  from  evaporation.  I  have  used  an  engine 
over  two  years  without  being  out  a  cent  for  repairs, 
and  have  not  even  had  my  battery  recharged,  w.  w.  s 

Ice  in  the  Cellar. 

P.  S.,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. — I  have  an  unused  dry,  stone- walled 
cellar,  15  x  18  feet,  with  a  good  building  above  used  as  a  granary. 
I  wish  to  use  the  cellar  for  keeping  ice  for  a  small  family.  Would 
a  drain  be  necessary  ?  If  so,  would  a  sort  of  cesspool  outside 
answer?  I  expect  to  use  plenty  of  sawdust.  Would  ice,  probably 
keep  in  such  a  place  ? 

Ans. — A  cellar  is  not  a  good  place  in  which  to  keep 
ice,  but  it  may  be  used  if  sufficient  dry  sawdust  or 
other  good  non-conducting  material  be  packed  under 
and  around  over  it,  and  the  floor  be  sufficiently  ab¬ 
sorbent  to  take  up  whatever  moisture  might  drain 
away  from  the  ice.  An  ice-house  should  be  always 
placed  on  naturally  well-drained  ground,  so  that  the 
little  water  escaping  will  not  collect  under  the  ice. 
But  if  drainage  is  necessary,  a  sufficient  air  trap 
must  be  used  to  prevent  air  from  flowing  in  under  the 
ice.  This  air-trap  is  made  somewhat  like  a  letter  S 
laid  on  its  side,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  part  of 
it  is  always  filled  with  water.  Exposure  to  the  out¬ 
side  air  is  best  for  an  ice-house  ;  for  the  evaporation 
of  whatever  moisture  may  exist  on  the  building,  or 
over  the  covering  of  the  body  of  ice,  tends  tc  cool  the 
whole,  and  so  prevent  melting  of  the  ice.  Thus, 
shade  of  any  kind  about  an  ice-house  is  undesirable. 
By  carefully  adapting  the  cellar  to  these  require¬ 
ments,  it  may  be  made  a  safe  place  to  keep  the  ice. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  ample  packing  about 
the  ice,  and  it  should  be  considered  that  the  buildiDg 
over  it  will  be  very  likely  to  be  damp.  As  a  rule,  an 
ice-house  should  stand  alone,  or  at  most,  in  a  quite 
separate  apartment  on  the  same  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  h.  s. 

When  to  Sell  Bottled  Milk. 

Subscriber,  Elk  County,  Pa.— Wbat  Is  tbe  best  way  to  deliver 
milk  around  town— in  bottles  or  cans?  Should  it  be  sold  as 
soon  as  it  is  milked,  or  should  I  sell  the  morning’s  milk  in  the 
evening,  and  the  evening’s  milk  in  the  morning?  lean  hardly 
milk  and  get  the  milk  wagon  off  in  time  the  same  morning,  so  if 
there  is  any  other  way,  would  the  milk  keep  if  I  cool  it  with  ice 
from  morning  until  evening  ? 

Ans. — Most  people  now  prefer  to  buy  milk  in  glass 
bottles,  though  many  still  prefer  the  old-fashioned 
tin-can  system.  You  would  better  be  prepared  to  give 
your  customers  their  choice.  The  usual  plan  with 
bottled  milk  is  to  cool  the  night’s  milk  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  usually  by  running  it  over  a  cooler.  It  is  then 
bottled  at  once,  sealed,  and  put  on  ice  or  in  ice  water 
until  morning.  Most  customers  like  to  get  the  bottle 
showing  the  cream  at  the  top,  and  night’s  milk  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way  suits  them  well.  The  great  object 
is  to  cool  the  milk  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  cow,  and  keep  it  cool  until  it  is  sold.  A 
shallow  tank  in  which  bottles  can  stand  with  ice 
water  nearly  up  to  their  tops  will  be  good. 

Any  Better  Fungicide  Than  Bordeaux  Mixture  ? 

W.  H.  S.,  llocky  Hill,  N.  J. — Can  you  recommend  anything  bet¬ 
ter  than  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the  Plum  rot  ? 

Ans. — The  fruit  may  be  attacked  at  almost  any 
stage  of  its  growth,  but  the  fungous  disease  known  as 
Plum  rot  (discussed  in  detail  in  The  B.  N.-Y.  for 
October  10,  1896)  is  most  destructive  about  the  time 
of  ripening.  The  appearance  of  brown  spots  on  the 
fruit  is  the  first  visible  sign  of  the  disease.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are,  sometimes,  so  favorable  that  it  increases 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  a  whole  crop  may 
“  rot  ”  in  a  few  days.  When  the  disease  reaches  the 
stage  where  it  can  be  seen  with  the  eye,  it  is  usually 
too  late  to  check  it  with  a  spray.  Remedial  work 
must  be  begun  early  in  the  season.  For  spraying  at 
this  time,  there  is  nothing  better  than  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  and  if  the  mixture  did  not  stain  the  fruit,  it 
would  continue  to  be  the  best  thing  to  use  up  to  a 
few  days  before  the  fruit  ripens.  No  better  fungicide 
has  yet  been  found  for  most  fungous  diseases.  Ex¬ 


perimenters  have  greatly  checked  the  Plum  rot  by 
faithful  and  thorough  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
soon  after  the  fruit  has  set,  and  once  or  twice  a  few 
days  later.  But  these  early  sprayings  must  then  be 
followed  with  several  applications  of  the  clear,  non¬ 
staining  fungicide,  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper 
solution,  using  one  ounce  of  the  copper  carbonate  to 
12  gallons  of  water,  beginning  about  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  first  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux, 
and  repeating  the  application  every  week  or  ten  days 
until  the  fruit  is  harvested.  The  disease  is  a  very 
difficult  one  to  contend  with,  and  only  thorough  work 
will  bring  results.  It  will  be  still  more  difficult  to 
control  or  check  the  disease  with  tbe  spray,  if  the 
rotting  fruits  are  not  gathered  and  destroyed  in  the 
fall  at  picking  time  ;  and  the  “  mummy  ”  fruits  which 
carry  the  disease  over  winter  should,  also,  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  spring. 

M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 

What  Peaches  for  Central  Massachusetts 

C.  V.  G.,  Westboro,  Mass.— Soaae  writers  on  peach  culture  hold 
that  a  dry,  sandv  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  peach.  Will  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  stive  their  experience  in  the  matter  of 
location  of  a  peach  orchard  ?  Would  it  do  to  plant  in  a  clayey 
loam,  well  elevated,  and  slopin'?  gently  to  the  northwest?  What 
varieties  are  best  suited  to  central  Massachusetts  ? 

Ans  — The  peach  will  succeed  equally  well  on  high 
land,  in  either  sandy  or  clay  soil  under  the  proper 
treatment.  Upon  sandy  soil,  I  would  advise  the  use 
of  some  manure  or  fertilizer,  just  enough  to  produce 
a  moderately  fair  growth  ;  but  on  heavy  land,  good 
cultivation  will  produce  all  the  growth  necessary  up 
to  fruiting.  The  northwest,  west  or  southwest  are 
the  best  slopes,  but  on  high  land,  the  peach  will 
succeed  on  almost  any  slope.  Ao  even,  moderate 
growth  right  through  the  season  is  the  best  preven¬ 
tive  of  disease  and  injury  from  cold.  The  corn  crop 
is  a  good  one  to  grow  among  peach  trees,  as  the 
growth  is  checked  by  the  maturing  of  the  crop  at 
about  the  right  time.  I  would  plant  Mountain  Rose, 
Oldmixon,  Early  and  Late  Crawford  and,  possibly, 
the  Elberta  in  limited  numbers.  s.  t.  maynard. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

When  to  Prune  Peaches. 

G.  W.  1).,  Shelton,  Conn. — Which  month  In  the  year  la  the  beat 
to  cut  back  peach  trees?  I  have  some,  one,  two,  and  three  years 
old  that  have  made  a  rapid  growth,  and  I  wish  to  cut  them  back 
this  fall  so  as  to  have  as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  wind  and 
storm.  Will  any  harm  be  done  by  so  doing  ? 

Ans. — We  would  prefer  early  spring,  but  know  of 
no  objection  to  pruning  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall, 
wherever  the  peach  is  hardy.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  is  borne  only  on  wood  of 
the  preceding  year,  so  that  the  tree  should  be  pruned 
every  year,  or  it  soon  becomes  leggy. 

Tales  of  a  Tree  Agent. 

R  L.  L.,  Ten  Mile  Hill,  S.  C. — Why  is  it  that  grafted  peach  trees 
will  not  reproduce  themselves  from  the  seed,  and  that  budded 
trees  will?  I  was  so  informed  by  an  agent  for  a  nursery,  and 
would  like  some  one  to  explain  the  reason. 

Ans  — It  does  not  matter  whether  peach  trees  or 
any  other  kinds  of  trees  may  have  been  propagated 
by  budding  or  grafting  ;  their  seeds  will  not  produce 
the  same  variety  as  the  original.  The  method  of 
propagation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Why  a  tree  agent,  or  any  one  else,  should  hold 
a  contrary  opinion,  or  make  such  a  statement  as  the 
above,  can  be  attributed  only  to  ignorance  or  some 
design  to  deceive.  Peach  trees  are  very  difficult  to 
graft,  as  I  know  by  experience,  and  it  is  rarely  at¬ 
tempted  even  as  an  experiment.  Not  one  peach  tree 
in  a  million  now  in  our  nurseries  was  grafted.  If 
the  statement  of  the  tree  agent  was  true,  why  would 
there  be  any  need  for  budding  peach  trees  ?  The 
variation  occurs  in  seedlings  of  all  of  our  improved 
varieties  of  fruits,  because  they  are  race  variations 
from  the  original  type  of  the  species.  Unimproved 
varieties,  that  is,  those  that  are  like  the  wild  type, 
will  often  produce  seedlings  that  are  altogether  or 
nearly  like  the  parent  in  tree,  leaf  and  fruit. 

H.  e.  y.  D. 

Is  the  Ridgely  Chestnut  Fertile  ? 

T.  J.  S.,  Shaker  Station,  Conn. — I  see  that  H.  E.  Vau  Deman  says 
that  the  Ridgely  chestnut  tree  ought  to  be  planted  near  potent 
varieties  to  produce  fruit.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
point— the  be  t  kinds  to  plant  near  Ridgely,  how  near,  and  under 
what  circumstances  do  fruiting  Ridgely  trees  bear  ?  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  trees  of  this  variety  in  my  experiment  chestnut  plot. 

Ans  — After  having  careful  investigations  made,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  original  Ridgely  chest¬ 
nut  tree  is  self-fertile  or  not ;  for  it  stands  where  there 
are,  and  always  have  been,  trees  of  the  wild  chest¬ 
nut  close  enough  to  pollinate  its  flowers.  It  has  borne 
freely  and  regularly.  But  there  are  young  grafted 
trees  of  Ridgely  that  do  not  bear  well.  I  have  seen 
several  large,  thrifty  trees  in  an  orchard  where  no 
other  chestnut  trees  were  near,  that  bore  plenty  of 
burrs,  but  few  nuts.  I  have- heard  of  other  similar 
cases.  The  evidence  is  only  circumstantial,  but  I 
fully  believe  that  this  variety  is  not  capable  of  pol¬ 
linating  its  own  flowers.  The  cases  wherein  Ridgely 
trees  have  borne  well,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  always 


been  where  other  chestnut  trees  were  near.  There 
may  be  clear  cases  of  self-pollination  of  the  Ridgely, 
and  I  hope  there  are  ;  if  so,  let  us  hear  of  them.  Just 
what  kinds  are  suitable  to  furnish  pollen  at  the  right 
time  is  not  yet  fully  known  except,  perhaps,  by  a  few 
careful  experimenters  who,  if  such  be  the  case,  have 
not  placed  the  facts  on  record.  In  a  grove  of  several 
varieties  of  the  chestnut,  there  would  likely  be  some 
that  would  bloom  at  the  right  time  and  have  potent 
pollen  for  the  Ridgely.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Ben  Davis  for  Stock  in  Georgia. 

W.  D.  S.,  Gaddistoivn,  Ga. — I  have  tested  some  of  the  new  north¬ 
western  Arkansas  apples — Springdale,  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 
etc. — and  And  them  wonderfully  prolific,  of  large  size,  aud  long 
keepers.  I  can  purchase  Ben  Davis  and  Northern  Spy  trees  much 
cheaper,  and  wish  to  set  a  number  more  apple  trees.  What  age 
and  growth  would  be  best  for  top-working  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  and  Springdale  upon,  all  points  considered,  fora  success¬ 
ful  orchard  ?  Ben  Davis  is  the  strongest  rooted  tree  we  have 
here,  and  is  free  from  blight.  My  object  is  to  save  money. 

Ans  — Ben  Davis  is  the  variety  I  should  use  as  a 
stock  upon  which  to  top-work  the  other  varieties. 
Trees  two  years  old  are  large  enough,  and  one  year 
old  would,  perhaps,  be  better  ;  for  the  grafting  should 
not  be  done  until  the  trees  have  stood  a  year.  I  would 
set  the  grafts  about  2  to  2)4  feet  from  the  ground. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

When  to  Cut  Alders  and  Willows. 

11.  L.  T.,  Hamlet,  N.  Y. — When  can  Tag  alders  and  Swamp  wil- 
'ow8  be  cut  so  that  they  will  not  sprout  again? 

Ans  — It  will,  probably,  be  impossible  to  find  a  time 
to  cut  Tag  alders  and  Swamp  willows  and  not  have 
them  start  into  growth  again  ;  but  these  plants  are 
subject  to  the  same  law  as  others,  that,  if  cut  during 
the  period  of  most  vigorous  growth,  they  suffer  the 
greatest  shock,  and  will  be  most  weakened.  The 
month  of  August  is  the  best  time  to  do  this  work, 
and  if  followed  up  a  few  seasons,  one  is  sure  to  win. 
The  labor  will,  also,  become  less  at  each  successive 
cutting. 

Nitrogen  in  Cotton-seed  Meal. 

T.,  Cohoke,  Vd. — What  per  cent  of  ammonia  does  cotton-seed 
meal  contain  ?  Which  is  the  best  source  of  ammonia  for  wheat; 
the  meal,  or  fish  scrap  containing  about  19  per  cent  ? 

Ans. — An  average  sample  of  cotton-seed  meal 
should  contain  6)4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  1)4  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  1 %  of  potash.  We  regard  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  about  the  most  available  source  of  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen.  Experiments  indicate  that  it  is 
somewhat  more  readily  available  than  fish  scrap. 
You  do  not  quote  prices  at  which  these  fertilizers 
can  be  bought,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  South — par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  interior — cotton-seed  meal  is,  by  far, 
the  cheapest  source  of  nitrogen. 

Why  Maple  Leaves  Turn  Red  Early. 

C.  1).  S.,  Stepney,  Conn. — What  causes  the  leaves  on  the  north 
half  of  one  of  the  Sugar  maple  trees  standing  in  front  of  my 
residence,  to  turn  red  about  the  first  of  September,  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks  after,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  remaining  foliage 
keep  green  and  thrifty  until  killed  by  the  frost?  It  has  acted  this 
way  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Only  one  tree  in  the  row  is 
affected,  and  I  should  be 'sorry  to  have  it  die. 

Ans  — We  have  often  noticed  this  peculiarity  of  the 
maples,  and  have,  without  knowing  anything  about  it, 
ascribed  it  either  to  some  injury  that  these  branches 
have  sustained  from  insects  or  other  causes,  or  to  a 
greater  exposure  to  cold  winds  and  frosts.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  peculiarity. 

The  R.  N  -  Y.  Hybrid  Wheats. 

W.  H.  11 ,  Wellington,  0.— Are  there  any  of  the  Rural  hybrid 
wheats  that  you  believe  to  be  ahead  of  all  other  kinds  in  hardi¬ 
ness  and  prolificacy  ?  If  not,  what  variety  would  you  recommend 
for  trial  on  clay  upland  soil,  not  very  strong  ? 

Ans. — No.  We  have  not  received  any  reports  which 
would  justify  us  in  placing  any  of  the  Rural  hybrid 
wheats  above  the  popular  kinds  of  to-day.  The  Ohio 
Station  places  Velvet  Chaff  among  its  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  varieties,  Valley  as  the  best  for  the  lower  and 
stronger  loams  of  the  State,  and  Poole,  Mealy,  Red 
Fultz,  Nigger,  Deitz,  and  Rudy  for  the  higher  and 
especially  clay  lands.  Jones’s  Winter  Fife  succeeds 
admirably  in  New  York.  We  cannot  answer  for  Ohio. 
Landreth  or  Armstrong  (they  are  the  same)  has  given 
The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  yield.  Of  the  cross-bred  wheats 
which  have  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No  57  is  very  promising. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Cull  Beans. 

II.  M.  W.,  Oak  Grove,  Mich.— I  can  get  call  beaus  at  from  $4  to 
$5  per  ton,  and  am  thinking  of  using  some  for  fertilizer.  What 
is  their  value?  If  spread  on  the  ground  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  would  they  be  sufficiently  decomposed  by  spring  to  be 
available  ? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  such  beans  contains  about  90  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  25  of  potash  and  20  of  phosphoric  acid.  As 
compared  with  the  plant  food  in  cotton-seed  meal,  bone 
or  tankage,  a  ton  of  bean  meal  is  worth,  at  least,  $15  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  beans  are  worth,  however,  almost 
as  much  more  for  feeding  animals.  If  crushed  or 
ground  and  put  in  the  soil  early  in  spring,  a  ton  of 
beans  would  be  likely  to  give  better  fertilizing  results 
than  six  tons  of  ordinary  manure  ;  but  this  would  be 
a  wasteful  practice,  because  you  would  lose  the  feeding 
value.  If  you  could  cook  them  and  feed  them  to  hogs 
with  boiled  potatoes  or  corn  meal,  you  can  make  many 
pounds  of  pork  and  still  save,  at  least,  three-fourths  of 
the  manurial  value  of  the  beans  in  the  manure. 
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tii 5.mabck  Apple  at  Last. — Received 
September  13.  At  last  we  have  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  much-talked-of  Bismarck 
apple.  We  are  indebted  to  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  for  it.  He 
writes  : 

I  send  you  a  medium-sized  specimen  of  the 
Bismarck  apple  The  tree  is  a  good,  strong 
grower  here,  with  large  and  abundant  foliage, 
bearing  sometimes  the  year  the  graft  is  set,  and 
almost  always  the  second  season.  It  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  bear  in  heavy  clusters;  quality  fair. 

Tae  apple  measures,  in  its  horizontal 
circumference,  so  to  say,  10^  inches  ;  in 
its  longitudinal  circumference,  9% 
inches.  The  shape  is  shown  at  Fig.  276, 
and  a  half  section  at  Fig.  277  The  color 
is  a  waxy  whitish-yellow  with  streaks 
and  sprinklings  of  bright  crimson.  The 
stem  is  short  and  stout,  in  a  shallow 
cavity  ;  the  calyx  large,  half  open  in  a 
corrugated  basin.  A  handsome  apple. 
Flesh  nearly  white,  not  quite  tender, 
juicy,  rather  too  acid  for  eating  raw, 
but  excellent  for  cooking . 

Mr  H.  0.  Mead,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass., 
sent  us,  as  noted  under  Ruralisms  of 
September  25,  a  number  of  Satsuma 
(Japan)  plums  which  were  not  quite 
ripe,  with  the  request  that  we  keep 
them  until  they  fully  ripened,  that  we 
might  judge  of  their  keeping  qualities. 
They  were  received  August  30,  and 
placed  in  a  warm,  sunny  room.  They 
began  to  shrivel  not  until  September  17. 
September  20,  they  were  merely  shriv¬ 
eled.  There  was  no  decay.  The  quality 
was  not  as  good  as  the  ripe  Satsumas 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Mead  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams  sent  us  some 
Chabot  plums  which  reached  the  Rural 
Grounds  September  7.  On  September  20, 
this  plum,  kept  in  the  same  room,  was 
overripe,  certainly,  but  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  The  flesh  was  dark  purple,  al¬ 
most  black,  and  of  better  quality  than 
the  Satsuma.  It  is  much  the  shape  and 
size  of  Satsuma.  The  skin  is  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple.  Chabot  is  described  by  Japan  plum 
authorities  as  having  yellow  flesh.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Japan  plum,  Juicy,  were 
received  from  H.  L.  Fairchild.  Nichols, 
Conn.  They  were  the  size  of  Ogon;  skin 
cherry  red  upon  gold  ground.  Received 
September  10.  Juicy  is  a  good  name 
for  it.  Flesh  yellow,  skin  acid,  cling. 
Quality  low.  According  to  some,  this  is 
a  cross  between  Robinson  (Caiekasaw) 
and  Kelsey.  September  20,  the  Juicy 
looked  much  like  a  large  American  per¬ 
simmon  after  frost,  being  wrinkly  and 
soft  without  rot  The  quality  was  not 
improved  by  its  overripeness . 

Seeds  of  the  Smooth  Brome  or  Hun¬ 
garian  Brome  grass  were  sown  Septem¬ 
ber  4.  They  sprouted  September  10.  We 
are  alluding  to  the  plot  of  poor  soil  in 
our  lawn  prepared  for  it,  the  objects 
being,  as  stated,  to  see  how  well  this 
grass  will  grow  in  such  a  soil,  and  how 
well  it  is  adapted  for  a  lawn  grass. 
Under  an  old  apple  tree  whose  branches 
spread  out  50  feet,  was  sown  Red-top 
September  1.  The  seed  germinated  Sep¬ 
tember  9  White  clover  sown  at  the 
same  time  appeared  two  days  earlier. 
Blue  grass  seed  does  not  sprout  so  soon 
as  Red-top  by  a  week,  as  we  recall  the 
result  of  a  trial  to  find  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  made  10  years  ago.  Oats  were 
sown  in  the  same  trial  plot.  The  Red- 
top  sprouted  as  soon  as  the  oats,  which 
seemed  to  settle  the  question  whether  it 


was  desirable  to  sow  oats  on  a  lawn 
with  Red-top  so  as  to  afford  protection 
to  the  Red-top . 

The  Klondyke  Peach  — On  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  we  received  from  J.  G.  Patterson 
&  Son, of  Stewartstown,  Pa.,  three  splen¬ 
did  specimens  of  this  new  peach.  It 
originated  in  York  City,  Pa.,  about  12 
years  ago.  We  are  not  told  the  origin¬ 
ator  s  name.  Buds  were  taken  from  it 
in  early  October  of  1893,  and  inserted  in 
a  seedling  grown  on  the  farm  of  a  fruit¬ 
grower  of  Stony  Brook,  York  County, 
Pa.  But  one  bud  lived,  and  this  is  now 
the  Klondyke.  The  original  tree  bore 
quantities  for  three  seasons,  and  the 
fruit  was  awarded  three  premiums  for 
the  best  seedling  fruit  at  the  York 
County  Fair.  Our  late  United  States 
Pomologist,  S.  B.  Heiges,  was  one  of  the 
judges.  The  original  tree  died  in  the 
spring  of  1894.  The  peaches  sent  to  us 
measured  nine  inches  in  circumference 
either  way,  being  nearly  round  with  a 
moderately  pronounced  suture  on  one 
side.  The  ground  color  is  greenish-yel¬ 
low  overspread,  in  part,  with  crimson 
The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  crimson 
next  the  pit,  which  is  free.  Pit  1%  inch 
long.  Flesh  very  juicy,  sugary,  vinous 
and  tender.  In  color,  size  and  shape,  it 
is  similar  to  Oldmixon,  but  it  ripens  two 
weeks  later — this  year  October  1  to  10, 
in  York  County,  Pa 

Several  Beer’s  Smock  and  Steadly  were 
sent  for  comparison.  Beer’s  Smock  is  a 
yellow-fleshed  freestone  of  good  quality, 
more  acid  than  Klondyke.  They  meas¬ 
ured  7x7}£  inches  in  circumference. 
The  Steadly  is  nearly  white ;  flesh 
white,  juicy  and  sweet,  stone  free. 

As  judged  by  the  specimens  sent,  the 
Klondyke  should  prove  a  valuable  late 
peach  where  it  shall  be  found  to  succeed 
as  well  as  it  does  in  York  County . 

A  second  vine  of  Campbell’s  Early 
grape  was  received  from  the  introducer, 
Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ,  in  the 
fall  of  1895.  It  bore  one  bunch  only, 
and  this  on  a  branch  not  over  six  inches 
above  the  soil.  It  was  bagged  when  the 
berries  were  the  size  of  the  earliest  peas, 
and  the  bag  was  removed  not  until  Sep¬ 
tember  21.  The  berries  on  the  vine 
received  from  the  originator,  Geo.  W. 
Campbell,  during  1894.  ripened  between 
August  28  and  early  September  almost 
exactly  with  Moore’s  Early.  We  were, 
therefore,  prepared  to  find  the  berries 
of  the  bagged  bunch  of  the  1895  vine 
shriveled  and  fallen  from  the  stems. 
The  berries  and  bunch,  however,  were 
absolutely  perfect.  Every  berry  was 
the  size  of  every  other  berry,  and  all 
of  them  the  size  of  the  finest  Concords. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  characteristic 
of  this  splendid  grape — uniformity  of 
size  and  ripening.  Its  keeping  quali 
ties,  as  judged  by  this  one  trial  are.  also, 
remarkable.  The  berries  adhere  as 
firmly  to  the  stems  as  do  those  of  the 
earlier  season.  Some  may  prefer  a 
sweeter  grape ;  some  with  less  pulp  ; 
some  with  other  qualities  more  or  less 
pronounced  In  the  writer’s  opinion, 
Campbell’s  Early,  for  the  climate  of  the 
Rural  Grounds,  is  the  nearest  to  perfec¬ 
tion  of  any  grape  grown  there . 

The  Ester  Grape  (not  Esther)  was 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  by  A.  B. 
Howard,  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  in  May, 
1888.  It  originated  with  E.  W.  Bull, 
the  originator  of  the  Concord.  Mr. 
Howard  wrote  : 

Perfectly  hardv,  finest  quality,  no  foreign  blood 
whatever.  Mr.  Bull  raised  his  first  crop  of  Con¬ 
cords  in  1819.  and  has  followed  up  Concord 
seedlings  io  this  issue. 

The  bunch  resembles  that  of  the 
Diamond  in  size,  compactness  and  color; 
the  berry  is  larger  and  ripens  not  until 
its  parent,  the  Concord.  Skin  firm  but 
thin.  Berries  do  not  rot  or  crack.  The 
vine  is  hardy,  healthy  and  productive. 
It  is  worthy  of  trial . 

The  Alice  grapes  do  not  ripen  evenly 
this  season.  Some  ripe,  some  overripe 


and  some  green  berries  are  on  every 
bunch  . 

The  EatoD  was  fully  ripe  this  season, 
September  15,  before  Concords.  While 
the  claim  of  high  quality  has  rever  been 
made  for  the  Eaton,  the  big  bags  of 
juice  and  jelly  are  refreshing,  and  the 
big,  showy  bunches  pleasing  to  look 
upon . 

On  September  7,  our  much  respected 
friend.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa 
California,  mailed  us  four  specimens  of 
his  seedling  grapes.  With  them  were 
some  of  the  leaves,  larger  than  any 
ever  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Mr 
Burbank  writes  that  the  grapes  are 
some  of  the  most  promising  among  the 
earliest  ripening  of  a  lot  of  some  pure 
seedings  of  Isabella  Regia,”  now 
called  “  Pierce,”  which  is  a  bud  sport  of 
the  common  Isabella  with  much  larger 
and  finer  fruit  and  a  more  vigorous  vine 
“This  is  one  of  the  very  rare  cases” 
Mr.  Burbank  writes,  “where  a  bud 
sport  shows  its  characteristics  in  its 
seedlings.  They  are  all  stupendous 
growers  and  yielders.  The  four  I  send 
you  ripen  a  full  week  before  Concord  or 
Niagara,  and  the  one  marked  *  Early  ’ 
is  ripe  two  weeks  before  either.” 

The  berries  of  the  Early  were  about 
the  size  of  well-grown  Concords,  black 
with  lilac  bloom,  sweet  and  meaty.  The 
others  had  received  such  rough  treat¬ 
ment  en  route  that  we  can  make  no  in¬ 
telligent  comment . 

Fall  Changes 

How  to  Guard  the  Health  in  All 
Sorts  of  Weather. 

Fall  is  a  season  of  sudden  changes,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  peculiar  dangers  to  health.  The  noons 
are  hot,  but  the  nights  are  chilly.  To-day  it  is 
damp  and  to-morrow  cold.  A  debilitated  system 
may  soon  be  the  victim  of  colds,  fevers  or  pneu¬ 
monia.  Keep  on  the  safe  side  by  purifying  your 
blood  and  toning  up  your  system  with 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  sick  headache.  25c. 

BULBS 

For  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 

Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  our  Autumn  Catalogue — free. 

HENRY  A  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Agents  Wanted 

by  the  CELEBRATED  GENEVA  NURSERIES. 
Established  1840.  GUO O  P  *  Y.  Success  insu  ed  to 
WORKERS.  Address  W.&T  S  YUTH.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

“seed  potatoes. 

C arman  Nos.  1  and  3,  Burpee's  Great  Divide.  Sir 
William,  $1  perbu.:  Sir  Wa  ter  Raleigh.  $2  50:  Rose 
Stand  sh.  $1  25.  tall  delivery,  f  o.  b.,  casn.  Parties 
who  can  band'e  car  lots  of  table  stock,  please  address 
C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark  N.  Y. 

p  n  f  otnoe-1"111*1, Nkw-yorkeu no. 2, 

w  Id  lUCo  200  b irrels.  free  from  blight. 
T.  G.  ASSMEAD.  Williamson  N.  V. 


“EARLY  GENESEE  GIANT.” 

Sow  wheat  this  fall  for  profit  Sow  the  above- 
named  variety  It  will  prove  a  better  investment 
than  a  gold  claim  on  the  Klondyke  We  all  know,  to 
obtain  uest  results,  a  change  of  seed  is  cec-ssary. 
lor  description  ard  prices  ask  for  our  wheat  ci-cular. 
GEO.  W.  MACE,  Box  B.  Greenville.  Ohio 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  irSi'TJS 

PAUL  8.  8TEARNS.  Prairie  City,  111. 


GRINDING  MILLS 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  forgrind- 
Ing  KB  ED  or  MEAL,  or  anything 
that  can  oe  ground  on  a  mill,  write 
us  for  catalogue  and  discounts. 

Address 

8PROUT,  WALDRON 
&  CO.. 

Muncy,  Pa.  Manuf’rs 
of  French  Burr  Mills, 
Crushers,  and  full  line 
Flour  Mill  Machinery. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
jountry.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  HID., 

have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 


DWYER’S 


SUMMER  AND 

AUTUMN  LIST 

of  Pol-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forlt  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


— T  arge  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates  Full  assort- 

_ rnent  of  trees  and 

olants  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Catalogue  free.  Established  18b9  150  Acres. 

THE  GEO  A  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  1006.  Dansville,  New  York. 


TREES. 

APPLE.  PLUM  and  CHERRY,  for  Fall 
planting.  #5  per  1«>0 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES,  $3  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO  ,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


DO  YOU  WANT 

the  best  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants  you  ever  bought? 
If  so.  write  for  Price  List  to  GEO.  W.  &  H.  B.  KEMP, 
Nurserymen,  Harnedsville.  Pa. 

GROW  BISMARCKS  IN  POTS. 

Wonderful  Midget  Bismarcks  bear 
beau, Hu!  large  apples  in  Pot,  -or 
Garden  when  two  veais  old.  One 
Dollar  Each  Cilmaon  Ram¬ 
bler  Roses.  Magnificent  climber 
*or  Porch.  50  cents  each  prepaid. 
"*Send  4  cents  f  >r  beautiful  colored 
L  thographs  giving  oesc  iptions. 
,  Address  MANHATTAN  NURSERY 
CO.,  47  L  Ley  St..  New  fork. 

PL  A  XI  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  Introducer.  Address 
S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Parker  Earle  Strawberry  Plants, 

1,000  for  8 2  50. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Plants  and  Grapevines. 

Cuthbert  Raspberry  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberry. 
Brignton.  Niagara  and  Moore  s  Diamond  Grapevines. 
Best  varieties;  lowest  prices. 

E.  S.  HOLMES,  Grower,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


We  PAY  FREIGHT 


BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  Ixixes.  REPLACE 
free.  Give  BUYER’S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 
orders  large  or  small;  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI¬ 
VAL,  trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BES1  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,— write  for  lists,  photosand  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.  STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo., Stark,  Mo., Rockport, III.,  Dansville, N.Y. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

UH  «T .  COXjXjIN IS,  Moorestown,  3>T.  «T. 


“GOME  EASY,  GO  EASY.” 

TrP.PH  rot,  SO  Pend  app  sold  atVflmihlp  mir  rtnnoa  n.nrt  than 


When  times  were  good  and  money 
plenty,  it  was  easier  to  pay  high 
prices  for  trees.  It  was  “ come 
easy,  go  easy  ”  then,  but  not  so  now. 
Trees  rot  so  good  are  sold  ai'double  our  prices,  and  there  are  none  cheaper  or  better  at  any 
price.  EVERY  TREE  A  BUSINESS  TREE.  Our  catalogue  and  eawv  terms  may  heJp  you.  Drop 
us  a  line.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I 


THE  S.  &  H.  CO- 

desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy, 


I 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

? 


♦ 

» 


Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Greenhouse  Stock,  Etc.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
and  see  f^r  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free.  ^ 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO,.  Box  I,  Painesville,  0.‘  f 
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"  Homemade  Wind  Wheels." 

Henry  Stewart,  North  Carolina. — 
There  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
Jumbo,  much  waste  of  power  in  the  mill, 
so  called,  shown  on  page  561.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  machine 
of  this  kind  will  work  as  economically 
as  one  that  costs  $50,  yet  it  may  well  be 
made  as  effective  as  possible  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  best  scientific  princi¬ 
ples,  and  practical  suggestions  that  may 
occur  to  others  besides  the  actual  con¬ 
structors.  In  all  the  illustrations,  there 
is  the  same  absence  of  a  wind  guide, 
such  a  contrivance  as  may  be  used  in 
water  machinery  to  turn  the  current 
where  it  will  exert  the  most  force,  and 
avoid  the  adverse  effect  of  eddies.  When 
the  wind  strikes  the  side  of  the  frame 
in  Fig.  227,  it  is  turned  upwards,  and 
diverts  the  air  current  away  from  the 
wiDg  and  over  it,  thus  wasting  consid¬ 
erable  power.  Whereas,  if  the  sides  of 
the  frame  were  provided  with  sloping 
wings  inclined  towards  the  vanes,  the 
wind  would  be  directed  considerably 
more  under  them,  and  the  force  of  it 
would  be  considerably  increased.  This 
suggestion  applies  to  all  the  designs 
shown. 

Another  very  useful  design  is  a  wheel 
set  upright  in  a  frame  one-half  of  which 
is  closed  in,  and  which  works  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  an  overshot 
water  wheel  only,  instead  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  current  falling  on  the  wheel,  the 
wind  strikes  it  sidewise,  that  is,  appar¬ 
ently,  although  the  force  of  the  wind  is 
precisely  the  same  when  it  is  moving 
laterally  as  if  it  were  downwards  and 
falling.  In  this  upright  machine,  a  wind 
guide  attached  to  it  has  doubled  the 
power  of  the  wheel.  The  guide  is  made 
somewhat  like  a  letter  V  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  cut  off,  so  that  the  wind  is  collected 
in  the  space  between  the  sloping  sides 
and  directed  against  the  vanes  of  the 
wheel.  It  would  not  add  a  dollar  to 
the  cost  of  any  of  these  machines  if  ball 
bearings  were  used.  The  balls  may  be 
made  of  hard  wood,  and  can  be  turned 
very  cheaply.  Although  a  machine  may 
be  rough  and  ready,  there  are  many 
small  improvements  that  may  be  applied 
to  it  that  will  cost  very  little,  yet  will 
add  one-half  to  the  efficiency  of  it.  It  is 
like  the  application  of  science  to  our 
every-day  matters.  A  common  scythe, 
for  instance,  ground  and  edged  with 
scientific  exactness,  will  keep  its  edge 
and  turn  out  twice  as  much  effective 
work  as  another  kept  in  the  ordinary 
bad  condition.  Tnis  is  even  far  more 
applicable  to  this  class  of  machinery, 
including  water  wheels  with  the  wind 
wheels. 

Treatment  ot  Blackberry  Bushes. 

W.  F.  T.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — With 
blackberry  bushes  set  last  spring,  my 
plan  is  to  do  nothing  with  them  until 
next  spring.  Then  set  posts  at  each  end 
of  the  rows  and  brace  firmly  ;  set  posts 
every  40  or  50  feet  along  the  rows.  Con¬ 
nect  the  end  posts  by  No.  10  grape  wire, 
draw  tight,  and  staple  to  the  inside 
posts.  Let  the  wire  be  three  feet  from 
the  ground  Tie  the  vines  to  this  wire 
and  trim.  Now  comes  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part — strong  canes  will  grow  the 
second  year.  These  must  be  cut  back 
when  grown  three  feet  high,  and  kept 
trimmed  so  we  can  pick  the  fruit.  After 
the  fruit  is  off,  I  let  them  alone  until 
the  following  spring.  Do  not  neglect 
cultivation  in  the  spring,  and  keep  it  up 
as  long  as  possible.  Treat  superfluous 
shoots  as  weeds,  and  keep  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  clean.  One  can  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  course  each  spring,  tying 
bearing  canes  to  the  wire  after  remov¬ 
ing  the  old  canes  ;  but  I  have  found  two 
wires  the  best,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
row.  Staple  these  to  the  posts,  and 


every  few  feet  along  the  row,  draw 
the  wires  nearly  together  and  tie.  The 
berry  canes  need  no  tying;  they  cannot 
get  loose  or  blow  down.  The  row  is 
even,  and  we  find  it  much  the  best  way. 

Crimson  Clover  Is  Small. 

J.  W.  W.,  Henbyville,  Ind. — Crimson 
clover,  sown  in  good  shape  on  July  24, 
came  up  and  started  finely,  but  the 
drought  is  killing  it.  I  fear  there  will 
be  none  in  the  spring,  for  what  is  not 
killed  outright,  will  not  make  growth 
enough  to  stand  the  winter. 

R.  N.-Y. — Don’t  give  the  clover  up 
until  next  spring.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  see  how  it  will  winter.  It  will  not 
stop  growing  at  frost. 

More  Japan  Plum  Talk. 

H.  C.  B  ,  Blaibsville,  Pa. — In  the 
spring  of  1894,  I  set  out  a  lot  of  Japan 
plum  trees,  all  Abundance  and  Burbank. 
They  have  made  a  remarkable  growth, 
and  have  never  winterkilled  the  slight¬ 
est.  Last  spring,  they  bloomed  most 
profusely,  but  just  when  in  full  bloom, 
we  had  a  severe  frost ;  the  ground  was 
frozen  hard  enough  to  carry  a  wagon 
This  freeze  nearly  finished  the  Abund¬ 
ance  ;  only  a  few  trees  set  any  fruit,  and 
they  very  little.  The  Burbanks  did  not 
seem  injured,  and  set  fruit  in  quantities 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  trees  to 
carry  and  mature  ;  but  they  soon  began 
to  drop,  and  kept  it  up  until  some  of  the 
trees  were  entirely  bare.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber,  however,  matured  a  good  crop.  The 
fruit  of  both  varieties  is  magnificent  in 
appearance,  and  of  excellent  quality  ; 
but  judging  from  this  year’s  experience, 
the  Burbank  is  certainly  much  the 
hardier.  The  soil  on  which  the  orchard 
grows  is  a  sandy  loam.  As  to  being 
proof  against  curculio,  we  have  several 
other  varieties  in  bearing,  and  have 
failed  to  note  any  difference  between  the 
European  and  American  varieties  and 
the  Japan. 

Questions  About  Weeds. 

I.  W.  J  ,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. — 
A  gardener  recently  showed  me  in  a 
greenhouse,  a  box  of  coal  ashes  taken 
from  the  furnace.  Purslane  was  growing 
in  the  box.  Where  did  the  seed  come 
from  ?  The  ashes  were  not  out  of  doors 
or  near  any  plants  that  went  to  seed. 
The  question,  I  think,  is  hard  to  solve, 
and  interests  me  very  much,  as  purslane 
is  the  worst  weed  with  which  I  have  to 
contend,  and  grows  rankest  under  high 
temperature.  Fertilizer  men  claim  that 
there  are  no  weed  seeds  in  fertilizers, 
and  that  is  an  advantage  over  barnyard 
manure.  How  can  they  be  so  sure  ?  It 
is  a  question  with  me  whether  it  will 
pay  to  keep  weeds  from  going  to  seed 
My  idea  is  that  it  is  more  important  to 
kill  the  biennial  weeds  and  the  weeds 
that  have  roots  that  live  through  the 
winter,  than  annual  weeds  that  have 
roots  that  die  with  the  germination  of 
their  seeds.  I  consider  it  a  very  import¬ 
ant  question  to  bring  up  before  the 
ground  freezes.  Every  practical  farmer 
knows  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  White 
clover,  sorrel  and  dock  out  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  beds  in  the  summer  than  it  is  to 
leave  it  till  next  spring  to  do.  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  have  my  beds  cleaned 
up  in  good  shape  for  spring,  although 
I  plow  and  hoe  my  strawberries  in  the 
spring.  I  consider  it  very  important 
that  all  my  garden  land  be  plowed  just 
before  the  ground  freezes  so  as  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  labor  the  next  year. 

Free  Rural  Delivery. 

W.  R.  W.,  Elba,  N.  Y. — I  am  well 
pleased  with  free  mail  delivery.  I  think 
that  all  classes  are  in  favor  of  it,  and 
that  the  farmers  are  entitled  to  free 
delivery  of  their  mail  as  much  as  the 
city  people  are.  Why  not  reduce  the 
city  delivery  to  once  a  day,  and  serve 
the  people  all  alike?  Why  is  it  that 
city  carriers  receive  more  pay  than 
country  carriers  are  willing  to  work  for 
and  furnish  their  own  horses  and 
wagons  ?  I  think  that,  if  economy  were 
used  in  all  branches  of  the  system,  the 
expense  to  the  Government  need  not  be 
much  more  than  at  the  present  time. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 


-  Cincinnati, 


Now  York, 


Chicago. 


ECKSTEIN  J 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  00 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


St.  Louis. 


P\ON’T  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  by  buying 
the  “just-as-good  mixtures/’  “  so 
called  White  Lead,”  or  other 
substitutes  for  Pure  White  Lead. 

In  painting,  the  cost  ol  labor 
so  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  the  best  only  should  be 
used.  The  best  is  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  brands  which  are 
genuine)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

PD  PP  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
|-<  Ic  r-<  r"<  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway ,  New  York. 


liflir  LI  mill  nmn  “.I?*  bouse  or  barn,  or  in  putting  new  roofing  or 

WHEN  dUILUINu 

ILI1  UUIUIII1W  STEEL  ROOFING  AND  SIDINC  will  repay 

you  handsomely.  It  is  cheaper  than  boards  or 
shingles,  because  the  first,  cost  is  no  greater  and  the  lasting  qualities  are  double.  No 
body  knows  how  long  it  will  last  if  kept  properly  painted.  A  Cood  CORRUGATED 
STEEL  ROOF  at  2  1-2  cts.  per  Square  Foot.  For  testimonials  circulars  and 

BERLIN  IRON  BRIDGE  GO.,  E.  BERLIN  CONN.0 


I  ELASTIC  WIRE  CABLE  FENCING 

IS  ECONOMICAL.  Old  customers  report 
that  after  30  Years’ wear  the  cable  Is  still 
perfect.  It  Don’t  Retain  Kinks. 

Ft  he  Proof.  Dust  Proof.  Neat. 
Does  Not  Injure  Cattle. 

Cheaper  than  Post  and  Rail,  and  three  times  more  durable.  Sold  only  In  bundles  of  500  yards. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE  &  CO.,  14  N.  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FAST 

WORKING 


HAY  PRESS! 


Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day  , 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 
day  Is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the! 


SOUTHWICK 


1  Write  for  catalog.  &  price  list. 

I  SANDWICH  MFG.CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich, Ill.? 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Stylei  A  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 


Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St., Quincy, 111. 


Hay  or 
Straw 


Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 


A  MAN 

Across  the  street  lugging  a  water  melon  always 
attracts  attention.  So  does  a  man  showing  up 
the  superior  qualities  of  PAGE  fence.  Why  ? 
Because  men  like  a  good  thing. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


KEYSTONE 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

will  keep  your  stock  in  and  your  neighbor’s 
out.  Stray  Hogs,  Cattle,  Horses  or  Sheep  can¬ 
not  destroy  your  crops  when  you  fence  with 
the  KEYSTONE.  25  to  58  inches  high.  Send 
for  free  book  on  fence  construction 

L*  KEY8T0NE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  ^^Kn^i^t^.^eoria^lQL  ^  ...3 


S 


Another  Chance 
for  a  Watch. 

Here  is  the  best  bargain  we  have  yet 
offered  in  a  low-priced  man’s  watch.  It 
has  seven  jeweled  movements,  straight 


STEEL  FRAME  WITH  SAFETY  GUARDS,  FOR 
0  |  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  R.  R.  STATION. 
address 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  UTICA,  NX 


line  lever  escapement,  cut  compensated 
balance,  safety  pinion.  Plates  damas¬ 
keened  in  nickel.  White  hard  enamel 
dial  with  depressed  secon  ds  and  black 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAGON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  tree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  GO.,  Quincy,  III. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.’’  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It; 
tells  all  about  the  Best 

Farm  Fence  Made.  _ 

Also  8teel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences 

W!J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


marginal  figures.  The  case  is  dust- 
proof  polished  silverode  (that  looks  like 
silver  and  wears  better).  Has  10  k.  gold- 
filled  crown.  We  have  secured  a  special 
price  on  a  lot  of  these  watches.  The 
jobber's  price  is  $3  50.  He  sells  to  re¬ 
tailer,  and  you  pay  $5.00  for  them  at  the 
jewelry  store  You  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $3.50,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  watch  by  return  mail,  and 
the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber  so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you 
only  $2.50.  We  guarantee  this  watch  to 
keep  good  time,  and  return  the  money, 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  but  you  will  be. 
We  want  the  new  subscriptions,  and  if 
you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
it.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR, 

To  fcrelgn  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  0d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  1054  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
couut  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  oi  ders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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The  good  points  of  the  White  Wyandotte  are  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  659.  The  B.  P.  Rock  has  been  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  on  the  farms,  of  any  of 
the  business  breeds.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what 
a  difference  there  would  have  been  had  this  breed  not 
been  produced  ?  It  seemed  to  fill  an  existing  need 
among  market  poultrymen.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  infusion  of  vigorous  P.  Rock  blood  into  the  flocks 
of  the  country  has  done  much  to  improve  them.  The 
White  Wyandotte  seems  to  possess  some  points  of 
superiority  over  the  P.  Rock,  and  we  look  for  a  warm 
welcome  for  this  breed. 

© 


New  England  comes  to  the  front  again.  We  now 
learn  of  a  Vermont  farmer  with  13  living  children — 
11  of  them  girls.  This  man  is  a  fruit  farmer  and,  as 
one  friend  puts  it,  “  He  raises  three  crops  at  the  same 
time,  viz  :  grass,  apples,  and  boys  and  girls  !  ”  A  man 
with  11  good  daughters  may  well  be  said  to  be  in 
the  “peach”  business.  Tastes  may  differ,  but  we 
regard  10  healthy  daughters  as  just  about  an  ideal 
family.  Some  day,  the  West  will  erect  a  monument 
to  the  New  England  school  ma’am.  She  came  from 
the  Yankee  farm  home — a  human  bacterium  of  good 
morals  and  order.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
New  England  girl  crop  is  prospering. 

0 

While  the  poultry  industry  is  such  an  important 
one,  and  interest  in  pure  breeds  is  constantly  growing, 
the  facilities  for  exhibiting  at  many  of  our  fairs  are 
sadly  inadequate.  In  some,  the  coops  are  of  anti¬ 
quated  pattern,  and  so  crowded  and  piled  up  so  high 
that  the  fowls  are  extremely  uncomfortable,  and  vis¬ 
itors  haven’t  half  a  chance  to  study  the  different 
breeds.  In  some  cases  where  buildings  are  provided, 
they  are  so  small  that  many  coops  are  shown  under 
tents,  and  in  some  cases,  even  piled  up  on  the  ground 
outside.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  small  en¬ 
couragement  to  exhibitors  to  bring  valuable  birds  to 
be  thus  exposed.  If  some  of  the  space  given  over  to 
fakirs  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  it  would  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  avowed  purposes  of  these  fairs. 

© 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  been  foremost,  during  the 
past  year,  in  the  construction  of  rural  telephones, 
and  farmers  are  realizing  the  value  of  this  great  con¬ 
venience.  The  system  is  constructed  on  a  cheap  and 
substantial  plan,  each  farmer  contributing  poles,  and 
also  aiding  in  the  setting  and  hauling,  while  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  puts  the  machines  in  place.  It  is  said 
that  one  system  in  the  State  embraces  nearly  100  in¬ 
struments  with  two  central  stations.  The  value  of 
the  system  is  at  once  apparent ;  the  farmers  can 
order  anything  they  need  without  leaving  home,  and 
the  merchants  arrange  for  delivery  of  goods  at  regular 
periods,  mail  being  delivered  at  the  same  time.  With 
telephone  service,  good  roads,  and  regular  delivery  of 
mail  and  supplies,  there  is  no  need  to  complain  of  the 
isolation  of  country  life. 

© 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  dug  up  a 
wagon-load  of  earth  from  his  potato  rows  and  hauled 
to  market  10  bushels  of  earth  with  every  bushel  of 
potatoes  ?  What  about  the  gardener  who  would  cut 
down  a  stalk  of  sweet  corn  and  haul  it  all  to  market, 
when  he  might  have  snapped  off  the  ear  and  carried 
that  alone?  Such  men  do  not  show  good  sense,  yet 
how  much  worse  are  they  than  the  man  who  sends 
whole  milk  to  the  creamery  ?  The  market  man  does 
not  want  the  earth — he  wants  potatoes.  The  grocer 
has  no  use  for  the  stalk,  and  the  creamery  man  often 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  skim-milk.  The 
man  who  gets  most  out  of  it  is  the  milk  hauler  who  is 


paid  for  hauling  useless  water  to  the  creamery.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  these  milk  haulers  seem 
to  control  the  situation,  and  both  farmer  and  cream¬ 
ery  men  pay  tribute  to  them.  It  is  no  more  scientific 
to  separate  the  cream  at  -  home  and  send  it  alone  to 
the  creamery,  than  it  is  to  separate  the  potatoes  from 
the  dirt.  It  seems  strange  that  dairy  farmers  do  not 
understand  what  they  lose  through  a  failure  to  keep 
the  skim-milk  at  home,  and  send  only  the  cream  away 
from  the  farm  I 

© 


The  improvement  now  noticed  in  cemetery  gar¬ 
dening  was  commented  upon  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several 
months  ago.  The  alteration  from  the  old  mound  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  flat  surface  for  graves,  not  only  improves 
the  general  appearance  of  the  cemetery,  but  enables 
the  lots  to  be  kept  in  better  condition.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  a  mound  properly  covered,  either  with 
grass  or  flowers,  while  the  level  grave  may  be  kept 
either  as  a  velvety  sward  or  a  flower  bed.  The  next 
improvement,  to  which  we  are  coming  by  degrees,  is 
the  prohibition  of  all  showy  or  ostentatious  monu¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  modern  ceme¬ 
teries  prohibit  anything  more  showy  than  a  small 
stone  marker,  on  the  ground  that  such  are  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  general  landscape  plan. 

© 

The  “  browning  ”  of  grape  leaves  under  glass,  an 
obscure  disease  concerning  which  little  has  been 
known,  is  now  described  as  due  to  a  slime  fungus, 
closely  related  to  that  which  produces  club-root  in 
cabbages.  This  slime-fungus  is  not  confined  to  the 
vine,  but  occurs  upon  plants  belonging  to  many  differ¬ 
ent  natural  orders,  including  various  fruit  trees.  The 
same  fungus  has  been  found  in  both  the  tubers  and 
leaves  of  potatoes;  the  “plasmodes,”  or  masses  of 
protoplasm  of  which  the  fungus  consists,  may  survive 
the  winter  in  the  tubers,  to  spread  later  in  the  vine. 
A  moist  atmosphere  is  a  necessity  to  its  spread.  The 
manner  in  which  this  fungus  may  spread  upon  plants 
of  widely  differing  character  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
any  diseased  plant  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  decay  in  field,  garden,  or  manure 
pile,  if  we  would  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

© 


We  have  shown  photographs  of  men  and  women, 
cows,  horses,  and  other  farm  necessities  and  conven¬ 
iences.  Now  we  give  a  photograph  of  part  of  a  letter 
just  received  from  a  friend  in  New  Hampshire  : 
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There  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  man’s  opinions 
should  not  be  photographed  as  well  as  his  face.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  pretend  to  rank  as  a  racer.  We 
want  to  be  more  like  the  general-purpose  horse.  That 
useful  animal  will  pull  hard  all  day  at  the  plow,  and 
kick  up  his  heels  at  night.  He  will  cultivate  corn  and 
not  step  on  a  hill,  and  then  take  his  place  in  front  of 
the  carriage  and  haul  the  farmer  and  his  family  at  a 
lively  pace. 

© 


We  regret  to  see  some  of  the  agricultural  papers 
printing  the  large  advertisement  of  a  man  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  offers  to  teach  a  new  system  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  photographs.  This  advertisement  is  accompanied 
by  an  editorial  note,  evidently  written  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  indorsing  this  man  and  recommending  his 
methods.  In  brief,  this  man  claims  to  have  orders  for 
thousands  of  portraits  from  New  York  magazines, 
whose  subscribers  have  sent  photographs  for  enlarge¬ 
ment.  He  wants  to  hire  600  people  in  the  country  to 
do  this  work  for  him  at  their  homes,  at  a  salary  of  $8 
per  week  or  more  !  He  has  a  system  so  simple  that  a 
child  can  understand  it !  The  folly  of  such  talk  is 
painful  to  those  who  know  anything  about  artistic 
work.  The  cities  are  crowded  with  young  artists  who 
are  barely  able  to  make  a  living.  Why  does  not  this 
man  go  to  them  for  his  alleged  work  ?  He  knows 
that  back  on  the  farms  there  are  thousands  of  sick, 
crippled  or  feeble  men  and  women  eager  for  a  chance 
to  earn  a  little  money  at  light  and  pleasant  work. 
Such  people  are  ready  to  grasp  at  a  straw,  and  they 
believe  his  nonsensical  statement  that  he  can  teach 
them  how  to  draw  acceptable  portraits.  This  game 
is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Usually  the  advertiser  has  a 
so-called  “outfit”  for  sale,  and  his  victims  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  send  money  in  exchange  for  this  outfit  and 


a  lot  of  cheap  materials.  The  work  of  a  few  people 
may  be  accepted  for  use  as  advertising,  but  most  of 
those  who  enlarge  the  portraits  will  receive  nothing 
for  their  labor,  chiefly  because  they  are  not  artists, 
and  cannot  make  a  picture  any  more  than  they  can 
make  a  watch.  There  is  often  a  grave  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  publisher’s  duty  in  the  matter  of 
advertising.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  methods  and 
the  outcome  are  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  paper  that  pretends  to  a  reputation  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  its  readers. 


© 

In  Greater  New  York,  there  are  said  to  be  about 
500,000  horses  kept  for  business  or  pleasure.  These 
horses  consume  an  average  of  10  pounds  of  hay  and 
12  pounds  of  grain  per  day.  This  means  812,500  tons 
of  hay  aDdover  1,000,000  tons  of  grain  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  There  are  only  11  States  in  the  country  that, 
singly,  produce  hay  enough  to  feed  these  New  York 
horses.  The  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Georgia  all  combined  could  hardly  supply 
hay  enough  in  their  total  crops  to  last  these  horses 
for  11  months.  As  for  the  grain,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  entire  oat  crop  of  New  England  would  feed 
these  horses  only  about  13  months.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  tons  of  iron  required  for  their  shoes,  the 
leather  and  thread  for  harness,  the  blankets  and 
other  horse  fixtures,  we  can  understand  what  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  kept  alive  by  the  horses  of  New  York. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Who’s  at  the  door  howling  loud  In  the  night  ? 

Chilling  the  heart  with  its  sound  of  affright  ? 

The  wolf !  The  wolf!  The  wolf! 

Full  well  he  knows  when  the  mortgage  is  due, 

Knows  all  the  burdens  that  rest  upon  you, 

Knows  how  the  doubt  struggles  hard  with  the  prayers 
Over  the  crib  of  the  baby  upstairs. 

Hungry  and  sullen,  he  howls  for  his  prey, 

Gnawing  your  hope  and  your  courage  away! 

Tne  wolf!  The  wolf!  The  wolf! 

Hark!  Through  the  howl  of  the  wolf  runs  a  thrill! 

What  is  this  cackle  so  hearty  and  shrill  ? 

The  hen!  The  hen!  The  hen! 

Who  is  this  weak  one,  so  feeble  and  small, 

Facing  the  wolf  with  her  brave  battle  call  ? 

Rolling  the  mortgage  away  on  her  eggs  ? 

Hatching  new  hope  from  despair’s  darkest  dregs  ? 

Weaker  and  weaker,  the  wolf  sends  his  howl, 

Beaten  and  shamed  by  the  brave  little  fowl. 

The  hen!  The  hen!  The  hen! 


What  to  do  for  dog  daze  ?  Kill  the  dog. 

Failure  is  often  sired  by  a  “  side  issue.” 

Take  a  stitch  in  your  sigh — and  keep  it  down  ! 

The  stormy  father  should  not  expect  a  sunny  son. 

It’s  one  thing  to  be  tied  fast  and  another  to  move  fast. 

Have  charity  for  those  who  have  neither  hope  nor  faith. 

Set  your  child  right  by  teaching  him  to  use  his  left  arm. 

Are  you  boarding  Jack  Frost?  He  is  mighty  fond  of  chicken 
comb. 

Who  can  fairly  judge  a  neighbor  with  the  sting  of  some  old 
grudge  ? 

Weigh  the  cow’s  milk  and  figure  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  hard 
pounding. 

De  sire  the  undesired  calves  in  your  herd  by  shooting  the 
scrub  sire. 

Take  a  snap  shot  at  some  of  the  scrubs  that  have  “  soft  snaps” 
on  your  farm. 

A  man  with  a  soft  job  may  not  need  grit,  but  a  fowl  with  soft 
food  must  have  it. 

The  chances  are  that  you  cannot  be  ornamental  if  you  try 
therefore,  be  useful. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  second-crop  strawberries  in  the 
local  market  this  fall. 

It  is  cause  for  rejoicing  and  not  for  grief  when  the  scrub  turns 
up  as  fried  chicken  and  beef. 

The  Creamery  Shark  is  in  New  York  State  again.  File  his  teeth 
by  keeping  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  file. 

Another  failure  in  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  Another  chance 
to  give  from  our  store  of  corn  meal. 

The  Spaniards  in  Cuba  have  sent  for  1,000  fat  American  cattle. 
American  beef  to  make  Spanish  brawn. 

The  asparagus  rust  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  worst  about  it 
is  that  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  fight  it.  Hurry  up,  ye  scientific 
men  ! 

The  Marshall  strawberry  demands  that  you  marshall  the  best 
soil,  culture  and  fertilizer  at  your  command,  if  you  expect  to 
succeed  with  it. 

German  brewers  growl  because  beer  grains  are  adulterated 
with  American  corn.  They  don’t  want  liquid  on  which  a  man 
can  get  “  corned.” 

The  fall  crop  of  “  snide  ”  advertising  seems  larger  than  ever 
this  year.  It  indicates  that  city  folks  believe  the  farmer  has 
more  money  than  usual  to  spend. 

“  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends,  though  graced  with 
polished  manners  and  fine  sense,”  yet  lacking  common  sense,  a 
farming  man  who  would  not  kill  potato  bugs  at  sight. 

One  advantage  of  the  steam  engine  in  the  dairy  is  that  steam 
is  always  on  tap.  No  one  knows  how  useful  this  is  for  cleaning 
so  well  as  those  who  realize  what  it  means  to  be  steamless.  The 
steamless  dairyman  is  hampered. 

Some  farmers  have  a  real  grievance  against  the  bicycle.  The 
hired  man  rides  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  spends 
the  next  day  resting  for  another  night’s  ride.  No  man  can  rest 
and  do  good  work  at  the  same  time. 
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A  KLONDYKE  AT  HOME. 

Many  people  are  now  going  to  Klondyke  in  Alaska  in  search  of  gold. 

Where  one  finds  it,  thousands  fail,  many  die,  all  suffer  terrible  hardships. 

We  are  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  make  more  money  right  at  home 
in  comparative  comfort  than  one  out  of  a  thousand  will  make  in  Alaska, 
and  no  risk  about  it  either.  Read  below,  and  you  will  see  that  every 
person  will  be  rewarded  surely  according  to  his  efforts. 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

in  cash  will  be  awarded  January  15  to  agents  for  clubs  sent  in  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  between  October  15,  1897, 


and  January  15,  1898,  including  both  days, 
for  new  names.  The 


This  will  be  in  addition  to  commissions  and  also  in  addition  to  extra  rebates 


$1,000.00 

will  be  divided  as  follows 


First  Premium, 
Third  Premium, 


$200.00 

75.00 


Second  Premium, 
Fourth  Premium, 


The  agent  who  sends  us  the  largest  club  between  these  dates  will  get  the  $200 ;  next  largest,  $125 ; 

next,  $75,  and  next  $50.  Then 

will  be  divided  among  the  other  agents  who  send  20  or  more  names,  in  proportion  ^  r\r\ 

to  the  number  of  names  sent  by  each.  The  larger  the  club  the  larger  the  premium  ;  and  vJbV-Jv/ 

will  be  divided  among  those  who  send  10  or  more,  but  less  than  20,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  names  sent  by  each. 


$300.00 


A  PREMIUM  FOR  EVERY  CLUB  OF  TEN  OR  MORE. 

We  believe  that  every  club  of  20  will  draw  a  premium  of  more  than  $5,  and  that  clubs 
of  10  will  draw  a  premium  of  more  than  $2,  Of  course,  the  larger  the  club  the  larger  the 
premium,  and  as  it  is  just  possible  that  some  large  clubs  will  compete  for  the  $300 
and  take  a  larger  proportion  than  we  expect,  we  will  make  all  agents  sure  by  guaran¬ 
teeing  a  $5  premium  for  clubs  of  20  or  more,  and  a  $2  premium  for  clubs  of  10  or  more. 


In  addition  to  the  above  premiums,  we  will  allow  the  regular  commission  of  15  cents  on  each  name  sent  in,  and  we  will 
return  a  one-dollar  bill  as  a  rebate  for  every  five  new  yearly  subscriptions  sent  during  this  contest. 

REST  OF  THIS  YEAR  FREE. — From  now  on,  we  will  send  the  paper  from  the  time  the  order  is  received  to  January  1, 
1899,  to  new  yearly  subscribers.  This  inducement  will  help  agents  in  looking  for  new  names. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR, 

and  no  agent  is  authorized  or  allowed  to  accept  less  than  the  regular  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper.  We  will  not  knowingly 
accept  the  orders  of  any  agent  who  breaks  this  rule,  neither  will  we  allow  any  such  agent  to  compete  for  premiums.  We  are 
willing  to  pay  for  work  actually  done  by  any  agent  or  friend  who  is  inclined  to  help  us,  just  as  the  farmer  pays  for  selling  his 
fruit,  his  grain  or  other  crop,  and  as  the  manufacturer  pays  for  selling  his  goods  ;  but  without  a  big  subscription  list  and  a  large 
advertising  patronage,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  paper  like  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  even  for  $1  a  year. 

You  may  always  guarantee  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  please  new  subscribers.  If  not  satisfied  after  reading  it  three 
months,  we  will  stop  it  and  return  their  full  dollar.  Give  them  a  receipt  to  this  effect  if  they  want  it. 

We  always  stop  tbe  paper  when  time  expires,  unless  requested  to  continue  by  the 
subscriber.  If  for  any  reason,  we  send  an  extra  number  or  two,  no  charge  is  made  for  it. 

General  subscription  agencies  are  not  allowed  to  compete  for  these  premiums,  neither  will  two  or  more  agents  be  allowed 
to  combine  clubs  for  them.  It  must  be  for  individual  work  only.  Names  mailed  the  last  day  will  count  if  you  wire  that  they  are 
mailed.  We  count  upon  the  basis  of  yearlies  ;  six-months’  orders  count  one-half,  and  three-months’,  one-quarter  of  a  yearly.  All 
names  must  be  paid  for  at  net  rates  to  count  for  premiums.  Keep  commissions  when  remitting  with  lists. 

Now,  here  is  a  fair  field  with  good  pay  sure  for  every  one  ;  and  big  inducements  for  those  who  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go 
to  work  in  earnest.  Success  to  every  one  according  to  his  efforts. 


$125.00  | 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Some  ingenious  woman  discovered  the 
fact  that  common,  everyday  denim  made 
an  excellent  covering  for  the  bedroom 
floor,  and  now  the  furnishers  are  offer¬ 
ing  printed  denim  made  especially  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  printed  in  several 
tones  or  in  contrasting  colors,  and  gives 
the  effect  of  an  ingrain  carpet.  The 
breadths  are  stitched  together  by  ma¬ 
chine.  The  denim  is  superior  to  mat¬ 
ting  inasmuch  as  dust  does  not  readily 
sift  through  it,  to  be  again  disturbed  by 
walking  over  it,  a  hygienic  point  we 
often  overlook  in  furnishing  our  bed¬ 
rooms. 

# 

A  number  of  new  cotton  and  linen 
materials  are  now  used  for  sofa  cush¬ 
ions  and  table  covers  or  summer  por¬ 
tieres.  Corduroy  cloth  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  ribbed  material,  to  be  obtained  in 
a  variety  of  colors ;  it  is  very  effective 
when  worked  boldly  with  what  is 
called  coronation  cord.  It  is  33  inches 
wide,  and  costs  40  cents  a  yard.  Ticking, 
in  a  variety  of  charming  colors,  can 
hardly  be  recognized  as  the  utilitarian 
fabric  with  which  we  cover  our  mat¬ 
tresses  ;  and  this,  too,  makes  attractive 
covering  for  cushions.  The  width  and 
price  are  the  same  as  the  corduroy 
cloth.  Villa  cloth  is  yet  another  inex¬ 
pensive  furnishing  fabric.  There  is  a 
tendency  now  to  make  the  sofa  cushions 
a  trifle  smaller  than  they  were,  and  to 
finish  them  with  cord  rather  than  ruffles. 
Bulgarian  linen,  a  heavy  gray  material 
45  inches  wide,  makes  handsome  cush¬ 
ions  or  table  covers  ;  it  costs  $1  30  a 
yard.  The  revival  of  cross-stitch  em¬ 
broidery  has  brought  back  the  canvas 
so  popular  20  years  ago,  in  new  and  im¬ 
proved  forms.  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Java 
canvas  are  used,  and  among  working 
materials,  we  find  a  new  cotton  floss 
with  a  silk  finish,  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  charming  colors  and  shades. 
All  the  old  stitches  are  revived,  and 
women  are  learning  to  work  the  angu¬ 
lar  initial  letters  found  on  bygone 
samplers. 

* 

The  cooking  classes  in  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools  opened  this  autumn  with 
an  enrollment  of  2,182  pupils,  and  the 
number  will  be  enlarged  as  soon  as  ac¬ 
commodations  can  be  provided.  While 
we  still  believe  that  the  greater  part  of 
a  girl’s  domestic  training  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  home,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
organized  instruction  in  these  lines  adds 
dignity  to  domestic  economy,  and  gives 
increased  respect  for  it.  Young  girls 
often  seem  to  acquire  a  distaste  for 
housework  while  at  school,  because  their 
point  of  view  puts  it  in  a  minor  place 
compared  with  mathematics  and  the 
’ologies.  It  is  only  in  later  life  that  we 
realize  how  much  more  important  it 
may  be  to  cook  a  dinner  in  one  language, 
rather  than  to  describe  the  operation  in 
seven. 

* 

Milkweed  pods  make  quite  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  down  in  filling  cushions.  The 
pods  should  be  gathered  while  still  green, 
but  after  they  are  fully  grown.  Open 
the  pods,  slip  off  the  seeds  from  the  mass 
of  silk  which  clings  together,  and  after 
removing  the  green  seed-core,  throw  the 
silk  into  a  bag.  Keep  this  bag  hung  up 
near  the  stove  in  the  kitchen,  adding 
new  silk  as  the  pods  are  gathered  each 
day.  It  takes  about  a  barrel  of  pods  to 
fill  a  pillow  25  inches  square.  Let  the 
silk  dry  in  the  bag  for  fully  two  weeks 
after  the  last  green  silk  is  added  to  it. 
To  fill  the  pillow,  baste  the  edges  of  the 
ticking  or  other  inside  cover  of  the 
pillow  around  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 
Arrange  the  string  that  ties  the  bag  so 
that  it  can  be  slipped  off  when  this  is 
done,  and  then  pour  the  silk  in.  Baste 


the  edges  of  the  cover  together  quickly 
when  it  is  filled,  and  sew  them  firmly 
afterward. 

# 

If  we  are  tempted  to  melancholy  in¬ 
trospection,  it  is  well  to  remember 
Sidney  Smith’s  specific  against  this  feel¬ 
ing.  He  says  : 

I  ODce  gave  a  lady  two  and  twenty  receipts 
against  melancholy ;  one  was  a  bright  Are;  an¬ 
other,  to  remember  all  the  pleasant  things  said 
to  her,  and  still  another,  to  keep  a  box  of  sugar¬ 
plums  on  the  chimney  piece  and  a  kettle  simmer¬ 
ing  on  the  hob. 

Remembering  all  the  pleasant  things 
said  to  one  seems  a  wise  preservative  of 
cheerfulness.  But  some  minds  seem  to 
act  as  a  filter,  which  retains  all  the  dis¬ 
agreeables  of  life,  while  allowing  the 
better  part  to  flow  through. 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  AT  HOME. 

OMETIMES  this  seems  very  neces¬ 
sary.  There  are  often  long  vaca¬ 
tions  in  rural  schools,  only  18  or  20 
weeks  of  school  in  a  year  ;  or  a  farmer 
may  live  at  a  very  inconvenient  distance 
from  school,  or  there  may  be  many  other 
good  reasons  for  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
teaching  their  children.  At  first  sight, 
this  seems  like  imposing  a  great  loss 
upon  a  child  and,  of  course,  many  par¬ 
ents  are  wholly  unfit  for  such  work.  But 
not  a  few  are  fit,  and  when  they  are, 
there  is  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  home 
teaching  than  most  people  imagine. 

The  one  great  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
insurmountable  difficulty  which  all 
schools  have  to  meet,  especially  graded 
schools,  is  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  children  of  very  different  capacities 
have  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  and 
kept  along  in  their  studies  together. 
In  a  class,  there  will  be  some  bright 
pupils  who  see  through  things  quickly, 
learn  easily,  and  remember  what  they 
learn.  Then  there  will  be  some  who 
are  the  opposite,  and  some  between 
these  extremes.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
that  brightness  in  school  is  not  always 
a  sure  sign  of  success  in  life,  for  the 
dullest  in  school  many  times  attain 
greater  success  than  their  associates. 
But  certain  lessons  are  assigned  to  a 
class,  some  pupils  get  it  quickly  and 
then  play,  some  need  all  the  time,  and 
some  cannot  learn  the  lesson  at  all.  We 
find  in  the  schools  some  pupils  kept 
back,  some  urged  on  much  too  fast,  and 
others  progressing  well.  Then  some 
who  get  on  well  in  language,  geogra¬ 
phy  and  history,  drag  in  arithmetic,  and 
some  are  just  the  opposite. 

At  home,  each  pupil  can  progress 


according  to  his  or  her  ability.  He  can 
get  the  whole  of  the  lesson,  and  can 
thoroughly  understand  each  part  of  a 
topic  before  taking  up  another  part.  If 
compelled  by  illness  or  other  cause  to 
omit  lessons  for  a  day  or  more,  he  does 
not  have  to  keep  right  on  with  a  class, 
but  begins  where  he  left  off,  thus  often 
saving  much  loss.  Then  he  forms  the 
invaluable  habit  of  home  study,  and  does 
not  suffer  the  great  loss  which  comes 
from  short  terms  of  school  and  long 
vacations.  One  thing  which  a  country 
child  can  learn  at  home  which  the  great, 
costly,  well-equipped  city  schools  can¬ 
not  teach,  is  daily  habits  of  industry, 
doing  useful  and  helpful  work,  learning 
to  use  hands  and  arms  and  feet,  being  a 
helper  and  worker,  which  a  city  child 
can  seldom  be. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list 
of  advantages  derived  from  home  study, 
but  I  wish  to  give  a  little  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  In  seven  years  of  home  teach¬ 
ing,  I  have  grown  better  and  better  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  I  had  no  theory  in 
the  beginning  as  to  home  teaching,  but 
it  did  not  seem  best  to  send  a  child  1% 
mile  just  to  spend  a  few  minutes  twice 
a  day  in  learning  to  read,  so  we  began 
to  teach  at  home.  I  had  friends  who 
were  teachers,  and  got  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  them.  Then  I  began  to 
read  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  to 
obtain  and  read  State,  city  and  govern¬ 
ment  educational  reports.  This  has 
opened  up  the  educational  world  to  me. 
The  paper  especially  keeps  me  posted  as 
to  educational  changes  and  progress. 
Many  farmers  have  to  do  with  schools, 
and  all  such  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  reading  this  paper.  I  have  examined 
many  educational  periodicals,  and  have 
never  found  any  other  so  well  fitted  to 
read.  I  enjoy  teaching ;  it  keeps  my 
mind  active,  I  know  much  more  about 
the  children,  and  they  enjoy  it,  too  As 
to  the  time  it  takes,  if  the  children  went 
to  school,  they  would  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  much  of  the  time,  some  of  them  to 
the  village  three  miles  distant,  or  else 
they  would  have  to  stay  away  from 
home.  They  can  get  their  lessons  and 
do  many  chores  and  light  work  at  home 
which  my  wife  and  I  would  have  to  do  if 
they  went  away  to  school;  so  that  I  do  not 
think  we  lose  much,  if  any,  time  by 
teaching  at  home. 

We  mostly  use  the  long  evenings  for 
recitations,  when  possible.  By  our 
methods,  we  can  use  such  books  and 
supplies  as  we  think  best,  and  can  take 
up  studies  which  are  recommended  by 
the  best  school  authorities.  Whatever 


Sweetness  and  Light. 

Put  a  pill  in  the  pulpit  if  you  want  practkhl 
preaching  for  the  physical  man  ;  then  put  the 
pill  in  the  pillory  if  it  does  not  practise  what  it 
preaches.  There’s  a  whole  gospel  in  Ayer’s 
Sugar  Coated  Pills ;  a  “  gospel  of  sweetness 
and  light.”  People  used  to  value  their  physic, 
as  they  did  their  religion,— by  its  bitterness. 
The  more  bitter  the  dose  the  better  the  doctor. 
We’ve  got  over  that.  We  take  “sugar  in  ours”— 
gospel  or  physic— now-a-days.  It’s  possible  to 
please  and  to  purge  at  the  same  time.  There 
may  be  power  in  a  pleasant  pill.  That  is  the 
gospel  of 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills. 

More  pill  particulars  in  Ayer’s  Curebook,  ioo  pages. 

Sent  free.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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they  go  over,  we  make  sure  that  they 
master.  The  older  ones  have  a  thorough 
training  in  mental  arithmetic  which  is 
gained  by  few  country  pupils.  They  are 
acquiring  power  to  learn  from  books, 
something  which  many  country  children 
lack.  j.  w.  newton. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Do  not  work  buttonholes  with  too 
coarse  a  thread,  says  The  American 
Queen.  D  twist  for  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  and  45,  50  or  60  thread  for  cotton 
materials  are  of  the  correct  thickness. 

When  tablecloths  are  beginning  to 
wear  out  in  the  fo’ds,  cut  two  or  three 
inches  off  one  end  and  one  side,  and 
rehem  them.  This  process  will  change 
the  places  of  the  folds,  and  will  add  new 
life  to  the  cloth.  Napkins  and  towels 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Medicine  spots  or  stains  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  silver  spoons  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  in  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  then  carefully  washed  off 
with  soap  suds.  Stains  may  be  removed 
from  the  hands  by  washing  them  in  cold 
water  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  added.  Use  no  soap. 


$io  a  Week 
for  a  Family 
of  Eight 

A  helpful  article  by  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Rorer  in  the  October 
Ladies’  Home  Journal 


Other  features  include :  “When 
Moody  and  Sankey  Stirred  the 
Nation”;  a  page  of  Kellar’s 
tricks  for  parlor  amusement;  four 
pages  of  new  ideas  in  needle¬ 
work,  etc.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

One  Dollar  a  Year  Ten  Cents  a  Copy 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

is,  beyond  doubt,  the  greatest  of  Dickens’s  stories. 
It  is  said  that  he  so  regarded  it  himself.  Agnes 
Whitfield,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  characters  of  English  literature, 
and  the  other  characters,  if  not  so  pleasing,  are 
no  less  pronounced.  A  “  Micawber,”  a  “Uriah 
Heep  ”  and  “Barkis  is  willin’,”  are  familiar 
quotations.  These  and  others  are  so  often  refer¬ 
red  to  that,  if  it  were  a  task  Instead  of  a  pleasure, 
one  would  need  to  read  it.  We  have  a  small 
stock  of  these  books  in  large,  plain  type,  on  gOov. 
paper  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  that  we  can 
give  for  one  new  yearly  subscription,  while  the 
stock  lasts.  Send  the  $1  and  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  new  subscriber  and  we  will  send  the 
book  prepaid.  _ 


EVANGELINE  FREE. 

Did  you  ever  read  that  pathetic  story  of  the 
Arcadian  farmers  as  told  by  Longfellow  in  that 
famous  poem,  Evangeline  ?  If  not,  you  have  a 
rare  treat  in  store  for  yourself.  The  story  of 
Evangeline,  the  farmer’s  daughter,  betrothed  to 
Basil,  the  blacksmith’s  son,  separated  on  their 
native  shore  while  being  driven  into  exile  by 
order  of  the  English  king,  and  wandering  sepa¬ 
rately  in  search  of  each  other  through  American 
forests,  to  meet  again  only  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  is  a  tale  of  pathetic  and  touching  devotion 
that  delights  and  fascinates  every  one  who  reads 
it.  We  have  secured  a  handsomely  bound  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  this  book,  that  we  are  going  to 
give  to  every  one  who  sends  us  one  new  yearly 
subscription.  Send  $1  with  name  and  address  of 
new  subscriber,  and  we  will  send  you  this  hand¬ 
some  book  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yobkeb,  New  York. 
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Ferns  far  the  Huuse. 


A.  R.  B.,  Dutchess  County ,  N.  Y.—l  want  some 
ferns  suited  for  the  house  during  winter;  some 
sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  furnace  heat  and  some 
variation  of  temperature.  What  varieties  may 
be  advised  ?  What  soils  do  ferns  require,  and  is 
there  any  special  difficulty  in  potting  them  ? 

Ans  — Furnace  heat  is  trying  to  ferns, 
and  to  many  other  house  plants  ;  for 
this  reason,  it  would  be  unwise  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  delicate  species,  unless  a  War¬ 
dian  case  is  provided.  We  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  any  of  the  Maidenhairs.  Although 
they  are  sometimes  seen  doing  well  in  the 
house,  especially  Adiautum  cuneatum, 
they  are  very  susceptible  to  dry  air, 
draughts,  irregular  watering,  and  the 
other  ills  likely  to  attack  them  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  tropical  American  Sword  ferns 
(Nephrolepis)  are  some  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  members  of  the  family  as  house 
plants.  They  are  handsome,  hardy,  and 
ornamental.  The  most  familiar  is  N. 
exaltata,  with  long,  upright  fronds,  and 
the  Boston  variety,  in  which  the  fronds 
arch  over  and  droop  to  the  ground. 
This  is  very  handsome  in  a  large  speci¬ 
men  ;  if  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  its 
drooping  fronds,  three  feet  or  more  in 
length,  with  tht  younger  growth  rising 
above  in  the  center,  make  a  beautiful 
spectacle.  At  present,  it  is  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  seen  around  New  York  as  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Another  excel¬ 
lent  variety  of  comparatively  recent  in¬ 
troduction  is  N.  cordata  compacta;  it  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  compact  in  growth, 
and  excellent  in  the  house.  N.  daval- 
lioides  furcans,  a  variety  from  Poly¬ 
nesia,  is  remarkable  for  the  way  in 
which  the  fronds  are  forked  and  divided. 
These  ferns  are  all  large,  and  suited  for 
positions  where  a  handsome  decorative 
plant  is  desired. 

Among  smaller  ferns,  Onychium  Jap- 
onicum,  sometimes  called  the  Holly  fern, 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  house. 
It  has  stiff,  boldly-cut  fronds  of  deep 
shining  green.  Pteris  serrulata  and 
P.  Cretica  albo-lineata  are  very  useful 
and  attractive.  Microlepia  hirta  cris- 
tata,  in  spite  af  its  burdensome  name, 
is  a  beautiful  and  useful  variety. 

A  very  odd  and  interesting  genus 
adaptable  as  house  ferns,  but  rarely 
grown  in  that  way,  comprises  the  Stag’s- 
horn  or  Elk’s-horn  ferns,  in  which  the 
stiff,  broad  fertile  fronds  are  divided 
like  a  stag’s  horn.  These  ferns  are 
epiphytes  ;  that  is,  they  naturally  grow 
upon  trees  and,  in  cultivation,  they  are 
usually  suspended  upon  a  block  of  wood. 
They  give  a  very  odd  effect  when  thus 
s  jspended. 

In  growing  the  Sword  ferns,  care 
must  be  observed  that  they  do  not  be¬ 
come  infested  with  scale  insects  or 
Mealy  bugs.  If  kept  with  a  mixed  col¬ 
lection  of  other  plants,  there  is  always 
some  likelihood  of  their  being  thus  in¬ 
fested  and,  if  the  pests  be  allowed  to 
spread,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dislodge 
them.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  the 
under  side  of  the  fronds,  and  when  any 
insects  appear,  remove  them  with  a 
pointed  stick.  They  usually  appear  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  fronds,  and  towards 
the  center  of  the  plant. 

The  best  soil  for  ferns,  except  in  some 


special  cases,  is  a  compost  similar  to 
that  used  for  roses,  consisting  of  rotted 
sod  and  cow  manure,  stacked  for  a  year 
before  using,  with  the  addition  of  one- 
fourth  leaf  mold.  See  that  the  pot  used 
is  perfectly  clean,  and  put  in  plenty  of 
t'%)  drainage,  broken  pots  or  cinders,  with 
a  piece  of  green  moss  over  it  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  choking  it  up.  In  potting, 
see  that  the  earth  is  put  in  firmly  around 
the  old  ball  of  roots,  else  in  watering, 
the  moisture  will  run  through  the  less 
compacted  soil  without  touching  the 
inner  roots.  The  ferns  recommended 
will  bear  watering  overhead,  but  it  is 
well  to  be  chary  of  this,  especially  in 
winter.  If  moisture  be  applied  to  the 
fronds,  it  should  be  done  only  in  clear 
weather,  and  in  the  morning,  that  it 
may  dry  off  before  night.  Furnace 
heat,  being  so  dry,  there  is  scarcely  as 
much  reason  for  precautions  against 
overhead  watering  as  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house.  The  more  delicate  Maidenhairs, 
and  other  fine  foliaged  ferns,  must  not 
be  watered  overhead.  Ferns  that  require 
repotting,  may  be  attended  to  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  before  active 
spring  growth  begins. 


Seasonable  Notes. 

Fancy  Caladiums  may  be  stored  for 
winter  like  Gloxinias,  remaining  in  their 
pots,  or  removed  from  the  pots  and  put 
in  clean  sand. 

Crape  myrtle,  Cape  jasmine  and  Ole¬ 
anders  may  be  taken  in  and  stored  in 
the  cellar.  A  temperature  suitable  for 
keeping  potatoes  is  just  right  but,  while 
the  potatoes  prefer  darkness,  these 
shrubs  must  have  some  light.  While 
they  should  be  kept  reasonably  dry, 
they  must  receive  a  little  water  at  times, 
that  the  soil  does  not  become  dust 
dry. 

If  some  small  flowering  shrubs  are 
desired  for  forcing  under  glass,  they 
may  be  dug  now,  and  planted  in  boxes 
or  any  convenient  receptacle,  being 
placed  aside,  not  necessarily  in  a  frost¬ 
proof  place,  until  it  is  desired  to  bring 
them  into  gentle  heat. 

It  will  soon  be  wise  to  protect  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  left  outside.  A  convenient 
shelter  may  be  made  by  erecting  a  tem¬ 
porary  frame  of  woodwork  against  a 
wall  with  an  eastern  or  southern  expos¬ 
ure,  this  to  be  covered  either  with  spare 
sashes,  or  with  canvas  or  muslin.  If 
sashes  are  accessible,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  build  such  a  temporary  erec¬ 
tion,  but  the  sashes  must  be  held  firmly 
in  place,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  their 
being  upset  by  the  wind.  In  such  a 
shelter  as  this,  the  plants  may  be  kept 
in  condition  quite  late  Liquid  manure 
must  now  be  given  the  Chrysanthemums; 
it  may  be  made  by  putting  one  bushel 
of  manure  in  a  large  sack,  tying  it  up, 
and  dropping  the  sack  into  a  barrel 
nearly  filled  with  water.  Work  the  sack 
up  and  down  in  the  water  with  a  stick, 
and  use  the  liquid  when  it  is  the  color  of 
strong  tea.  By  inclosing  the  manure  in 
the  sack,  the  liquid  is  kept  clear. 

Early  Cinerarias  are  now  ready  for 
their  last  shift  into  the  pot  in  which 
they  will  flower,  usually  a  five  or  six- 
inch.  They  do  not  want  a  fine  soil ;  it 
should  be  rather  lumpy,  with  about  one- 
fourth  well  -  rotted  manure.  These 
plants  need  a  cool  place,  but  they  will 
not  bear  a  touch  of  frost,  and  need 
plenty  of  light.  They  must  be  watered 
very  carefully  ;  although,  if  too  dry, 
they  begin  to  droop,  they  suffer  far 
more  from  excess  of  water.  They  must 
be  well  drained  and,  in  dull  weather, 
see  that  no  drops  of  water  remain  stand¬ 
ing  on  their  broad  leaves.  They  must 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


not  be  crowded  too  closely  together,  as 
they  need  lots  of  room,  and  there  should 
be,  at  all  times,  tobacco  stems  laid  upon 
the  benches  and  pots,  to  discourage  the 
aphis.  Cinerarias,  when  well  grown, 
are  extremely  showy  plants  for  early 
spring  greenhouse  decoration. 


given  to  the  ball  of  earth  surrounding 
the  roots.  If  this  is  not  done,  future 
waterings  are  likely  to  be  ineffectual. 
Azaleas  must  always  be  potted  very 
firmly. 

The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 


Fancy  Pelargoniums,  commonly  called 
Lady  Washington  Geraniums,  which 
were  propagated  last  August,  are  now 
ready  for  a  four-inch  pot.  They  will  not 
grow  much  during  the  winter,  but  must 
be  in  a  very  light,  cool  place.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  to  45  degrees  at  night 
will  suit  them.  They  do  not  need  much 
water  until  rapid  growth  begins  next 
February.  These  Pelargoniums  cannot 
be  recommended  for  bedding  in  this 
country,  but  they  will  make  a  brilliant 
show  in  greenhouse  or  window. 

Dahlias  will  continue  to  give  their 
bright  flowers  in  sheltered  positions 
after  a  good  many  other  plants  have 
been  cut  by  frost.  The  tubers  must  not 
be  exposed  to  frost  after  being  taken 
up  ;  they  should  be  stored  in  wooden 
trays,  and  kept  in  the  cellar. 

Azaleas,  which  have  spent  the  summer 
outside,  are  now  brought  in.  If  they 
are  not  expected  to  flower  until  to¬ 
wards  spring  they  may  be  kept  in  any 
cool  place,  so  long  as  it  is  above  freez¬ 
ing.  If  winter  flowering  is  desired,  they 
should  be  brought  into  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degrees,  about  November  1 
When  grown  in  a  high  temperature, 
Azaleas  are  quite  likely  to  be  affected 
by  thrips,  tiny  slender  active  insects  in¬ 
festing  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
which  cause  a  brownish  appearance  of 
the  leaf.  They  are  rarely  noticed  until 
their  presence  has  affected  the  leaves. 
The  best  remedy  is  hard  syringing  with 
cold  water  directed  against  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  If  freshly  imported 
Azaleas  are  purchased  (they  usually  ar¬ 
rive  about  October),  a  necessary  prelim¬ 
inary  to  potting  is  a  thorough  soaking 


chimneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

PRICE  REDUCED  TO  ONLY  $7.50. 

\  Has  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  RAPII>  SEAM- 
LESS  KNITTER.  Knits 
everything  required  in  the 
household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  original  and  only  reliable 
.low  priced  knitting  machine.  A 
'model  of  simplicity.  A  Child 
Can  Operate  It-  Over  20, 000  in 
use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
To  Secure  Agents,  and  a  more 
extended  sale,  if  you  send  me  $2.00  1  "ill  ship  the 
machine  by  express  C.  O.  D.  You  can  nay  the  balance 
($5  50>  on  receipt  of  machine.  Don’t  miss  this  un- 
paralled  oiler,  as  a  standard  machine  has  never  before 
been  sold  at  this  low  price.  Address, 

GEARHART  MACHINE  CO.,  BOX  27,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 
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OUR 
BICYCLES 

Just  go  among  your  friends 
and  sell  100  lbs.  of 

Baker's  Teas,  Spices,  or 
Baking  Powder 

and  Earn  a  (’.iris’  bicycle ;  or 
sell  75  llis.  for  a  Hoys’  Bicycle ; 
2(x>  llis.  for  a  Ladies’  or  Gents’ 
High-Grade  bicycle:  no  llis. 
for  a  Gold  Watoli  and  Chain; 
25  lbs.  fora  Solid  Silver  Watch 
and  Chain ;  25  lbs.  for  an 
Autoliarp;  10  lbs.  for  a  Cres¬ 
cent  Camera;  35  llis.  for  a 
Gramophone. 

We  pay  the  express  or  freioht 
on  cash  orders.  Sent/  address 
for  particulars. 

W.  Q.  BAKER, 

(Dept.  52)  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  paperB 
a  year.  It  is  Independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  It  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Tiik  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 


— VICTORIES _ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver.  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST^ AWARDS-Nebraska  Agricultural  Fai 7,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus, ^Ga^,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS -World ’sCotum- 
blan  Exposltlo n,  Chicago.  1893.  _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don.  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL — Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Solti  to  Jan.  1st, '97 

ty  Range  illustrated  told  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  life-time  w<th  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1.0 UIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COEO. 
rifWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


“THE  MOST  VALUABLE  FRUIT  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED.” 

Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

TWENTIETH  EDITION. 

Revised— Enlarged— Up  to  Date. 

Contains  Over  800  Pages  and  796  Illustrations 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

READ  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT: 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  :  “The  book  is  needed  by  every  fruit-grower,  no  matter  what  else  he 

may  have  in  his  library.” - Am  Agriculturist  says  it  is  “  Indispensable  to  any  one  interested  in 

fruit  culture;  ”  and  Meehan's  Monthly  that  it  “  Is  the  great  text  book.” - Tub  Rural  New-Yorker 

says:  “  Every  fruit-grower  should  have  this  book.” - Garden  &  Forest  claims  that  it  is  “The  best 

manual  of  fruit  culture  which  we  have  in  America;  ”  and  the  National  Nurseryman  says:  “No  other 
book  of  its  kind  contains  so  much  practical  information  or  so  complete  and  up-to-date  lists  of  fruits 

as  this.” - Vick’s  Monthly  calls  it  “The  standard  pomological  authority  of  this  country.” - The 

St.  Louis  Journal  of  horticulture  endorses  it  as  “Undoubtedly  the  best  book  of  reference  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  pomology,  quite  up-to-date  on  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  modes  of  fruit 

culture  and  treatment.” - The  Farm  Journal  says  it  is  "The  most  valuable  fruit  book  ever 

published.” 

Sent  Free  by  Mail  from  the  Office  of  this  Journal  on  Receipt  of  $2.50 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SKE  AND  HEAR. 

A  commission  merchant  showed  me  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  a  fruit 
grower  in  New  York  State.  He  wrote 
asking  for  quotations  on  some  late 
varieties  of  pears,  and  explained  why 
he  did  not  ship  his  Bartletts  to  this  firm, 
although  having  its  stencil.  He  had 
upwards  of  60  barrels  of  fine  ones,  and 
was  preparing  to  ship  them,  when  a  man 
claiming  to  represent  a  certain  New 
York  commission  house  came  along,  and 
told  him  what  facilities  his  firm  had  for 
handling  such  pears,  and  what  prices  he 
could  get  for  them.  The  prices  promised 
were  far  higher  than  those  quoted  to 
him  by  the  old  reliable  merchant,  and 
the  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  the 
pears  were  shipped.  Three  weeks  passed 
and  a  check  came  so  small  that  after  the 
barrels  and  picking  were  paid  for,  he 
was  $9  in  debt.  Now  he  is  ready  to  stick 
to  the  commission  merchant  who  has 
done  him  good  service  in  the  past,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  doesn’t  make  such 
extravagant  promises. 

X  X  X 

“You  people  have  been  overdoing  the 
matter  of  telling  the  people  that  there  is 
such  a  shortage  in  the  potato  crop  ”, 
said  one  commission  merchant.  “  Of 
course,  there  is  a  shortage,  and  prices 
have  been  high ;  but  such  quantities 
have  been  sent  in  that  there  has  been  a 
slump.”  Which  is  true.  But  prices  went 
too  high,  for  so  early  in  the  season  ;  $3 
is  a  pretty  big  price  for  a  barrel  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  wholesale  in  September.  Receipts 
are  likely  to  be  heavier  until  cold 
weather  checks  shipments.  There  has 
been  so  much  fear  of  rot,  that  many 
have  been  hurrying  their  crops  to  mar¬ 
ket  instead  of  holding  them.  L  iw  potato 
prices  are  improbable  this  year. 

X  X  t 

The  third  wool  auction  was  held 
September  29.  The  attendance  was  not 
so  large  as  at  previous  sales,  but  those 
present  were  largely  buyers.  The  bid¬ 
ding  was  brisk,  and  prices  realized  were 
said  to  compare  favorably  with  those 
ruling  in  the  general  market.  About 
1,000,000  pounds  were  offered,  and  all 
were  reported  sold.  Some  dealers  say 
that  the  terms,  which  are  cash,  operate 
against  the  success  of  the  sale  ;  many 
cannot  conveniently  put  up  the  cash  for 
large  lots,  or  will  not  do  so  when  they 
can  buy  on  time  at  private  sale.  Another 
factor  is  the  fact  that  many  manufac¬ 
turers  stocked  up  heavily  before  the 
new  tariff  law  went  into  operation,  and 
are  not  now  in  the  market  for  wool. 
Later  sales  may  show  larger  demands. 

X  t  X 

I  saw  a  lot  of  fancy  Niagara  grapes 
in  neat  paper-lined  5-pound  baskets  with¬ 
out  covers,  three  baskets  being  packed 
together  in  a  light  crate  with  solid  ends, 
there  being  just  slats  enough  to  hold 
the  baskets  in  place  while  showing  off 
the  contents  to  perfection.  On  every 
side  and  end  the  name  of  the  packer  was 
stenciled  in  plain  black  letters.  It  was 
a  neat,  attractive  package.  But  the 
dealer  said  that  these  packages  didn’t 
sell  well.  Buyers  wanted  four  baskets 
in  a  crate  instead  of  three,  why,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  ;  but  there  are 
many  such  cases  where  buyers  seem  to 
be  over  particular.  Then  the  baskets 
were  not  full  enough  to  suit  buyers. 
It’s  a  difficult  thing  to  get  everything 
all  right,  especially  in  new  packages. 

X  X  X 

Almost  any  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
eat  grapes.  A  five-pound  basket  of  New 
York  State  grapes  can  be  purchased  for 
10  cents.  What  do  the  growers  get  at 
these  prices  ?  The  wagon  boys  sell 
thousands  of  baskets,  and  fruit  stands 
everywhere  are  offering  great  quantities 
of  them.  The  push- cart  men  sell  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes,  usually  by  the  half  pound. 
Their  prices  seem  to  vary  considerably, 
for  on  some  carts  the  grapes  are  offered 


at  three  cents  per  half  pound,  on  others 
for  four  cents,  and  on  still  others  for 
five  cents.  There  seems  little  difference 
in  the  grapes  either. 

X  X  X 

A  few  small  shipments  of  chestnuts 
have  arrived,  and  have  sold  for  §10  to 
§11  per  bushel.  Many  shippers  are  de¬ 
ceived  by  these  high  quotations,  espe¬ 
cially  new  shippers  ;  only  a  few  of  the 
very  first  are  sold  at  these  prices,  and 
the  bulk  of  later  shipments  must  be  sold 
at  materially  lower  prices.  Few  other 
products  show  such  a  rapid  decline  in 
values. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  RULLETINS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  C.,  has  issued  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  60,  which  is  entitled  Methods 
of  Curing  Tobacco,  by  Milton  Whitney. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  will  do  well  to 
send  for  this  bulletin.  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  58  is  entitled  The  Soy  Bean  as 
a  Forage  Crop,  and  also  discusses  the 
value  of  this  bean  as  food  for  man.  It 
appears  that  this  Japan  bean  has  given 
reasonably  good  results  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Kansas.  It  is  useful  as  a 
soiling  crop,  for  cutting  into  the  silo 
with  corn,  for  hay  or  pasture,  and  also, 
as  a  green  manure  in  the  place  of  clover 
or  cow  yeas.  At  the  Massachusetts 
Station,  it  was  concluded  that  a  ton  of 
the  green  Soy  bean  fodder  is  worth  §2  44, 
while  a  ton  of  cow  peas  is  worth  §2  23. 
The  Soy  beans,  however,  did  not  leave 
the  ground  in  as  good  condition  as  clover 
or  cow  peas.  It  is  possible  that  there 
are  sections  of  country  where  the  Soy 
bean  will  prove  more  valuable  than 
other  leguminous  plants,  but  in  most 
situations,  we  think  that  farmers  will 
be  more  generally  satisfied  with  clover 
and  cow  peas  or  Canada  field  peas. 

Bulletin  No.  35,  of  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  devoted  largely  to  a 
discussion  of  live  stock  matters.  It  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  bulletins  of 
Iowa  that  a  number  of  different  topics 
are  usually  grouped  in  one  volume.  In 
this  bulletin,  we  have  a  discussion  of 
Lamb  Feeding  ;  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  with  Fattening  Range  Lambs; 
Raising  Calves  on  Separator  Milk  ;  Hog 
Cholera  and  Swine  Plague  ;  Diseases  of 
Sheep,  and  Quick  and  Slow  Ripening  of 
Cream.  In  general,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  quick  ripening  of  cream 
has  advantages  not  possessed  by  slow 
ripening.  By  quick  ripening,  is  meant 
the  following  treatment :  The  cream  is 
not  cooled  but  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
70  to  75  degrees  until  sour  enough  for 
churning,  which  requires  six  to  seven 
hours.  It  is  then  cooled  to  52  degrees, 
at  which  temperature  it  is  kept  until 
morning  ;  then  cooled  to  50  degrees  and 
churned.  In  slow  ripening,  the  cream 
was  at  once  cooled  by  the  use  of  ice,  to 
a  temperature  of  55  degrees.  It  was 
held  at  that  temperature  three  hours, 
then  heated  to  65  degrees,  and  held  there 
until  sufficient  acid  was  developed. 
When  sour  enough  to  churn,  the  cream 
was  cooled  for  churning.  There  was 
little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  but  the  ripening  required  more 
time,  and  it  was  found  that  cream  kept 
at  a  higher  temperature  after  separation 
had  a  tendency  to  give  off  odors  rather 
than  to  absor  b  them.  Some  interesting 
experiments  with  feeding  calves  on 
separator  milk  were  conducted,  and  we 
hope  to  give  the  results  at  some  length 
in  a  coming  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Bulletin  81  of  the  Ohio  Station  (Woos¬ 
ter)  gives  an  account  of  the  dreaded  San 
Jos6  scale  in  Ohio.  Ohio  readers  should 
certainly  obtain  this  bulletin,  as  it  gives 
a  very  complete  account  of  this  insect 
and  the  best  methods  of  combating  it. 
The  most  timely  information  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  is  that  relating  to  the  use  of  kero¬ 
sene  for  spraying  or  washing  the  trees. 
Several  weeks  ago,  we  stated  that  this 


kerosene  treatment  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  New 
Jersey.  It  appears  that  a  number  of 
experiments  with  this  treatment  have 
been  made  in  Ohio,  and  generally  with 
considerable  success.  Kerosene  certainly 
seems  to  kill  the  scale  insect.  It  should 
be  applied  on  a  warm,  sunshiny  day,  so 
that  it  will  evaporate  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  thus  prevent  injury  to  the 
tree.  In  some  cases  where  it  has  been 
washed  or  rubbed  on  too  thickly,  trees 
have  been  injured  ;  but  Prof.  Webster, 
of  Ohio,  sums  up  the  matter  as  follows, 
which,  we  think,  is  a  very  fair  and  con¬ 
servative  statement  : 

Judging  from  all  the  information  we  have 
gained,  it  seems  that  kerosene  (coal  oil)  cannot 
be  safely  used  on  peach  trees,  or  on  plum  trees 
of  tender  varieties;  but  that,  if  applied  lightly, 
with  a  brush,  to  the  more  hardy  plums,  pears 
and  apy>les,  especially  the  latter,  it  can  be  used 
safely,  especially  if  the  trees  are  cut  back  to 
trunks  and  bases  of  limbs.  In  the  case  of  the 
apple,  I  feel  quite  encouraged,  believing  that,  if 
used  sparingly  and  even  during  winter,  and  while 
a  low  temperature  prevails,  it  will  save  many 
trees  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  destroyed. 

Whale-oil  soap  has,  also,  given  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction,  but  no  other  washes 
have  been  found  effective  in  fighting 
this  insect.  We  hope  that  our  readers 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  will  be  able  to  secure 
this  bulletin  and  make  a  careful  study 
of  it. 

Bulletin  66  of  the  Kansas  Station  (Man¬ 
hattan)  is  prepared  by  the  botanical  de¬ 
partment,  and  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  weeds  commonly  found  in  Kansas. 
This  will  prove  of  some  value  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  directly  interested 
in  botany. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  issued  in  pamphlet  form, 
The  Proceedings  of  a  National  Con¬ 
vention,  which  was  held  at  Washington, 
March  5  and  6.  1897.  The  object  of  this 
convention  was  to  devise  means  for  the 
suppression  of  insect  pests  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases  by  legislation  ;  in  other  words, 
these  men  meant  to  devise  laws  against 
bugs  and  fungi.  The  pamphlet  is  edited 
by  B.  T.  Galloway  and  will,  certainly, 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  believe 
in  outlawing  injurious  insects. 

Value  of  “Bunch  Grass”. — West  of 
the  Missouri  River,  there  lies  a  vast 
tract  of  lind  which  has  long  been  known 
as  the  Great  American  Desert.  The  bulk 
of  this  region,  aside  from  the  mountain¬ 
ous  portion,  is  mostly  a  dry  and  treeless 
plain.  Here  and  there  streams  have 
been  tapped  so  that  comparatively  small 
localities  are  irrigated,  and  thus  made 
to  produce  enormous  crops.  But  on  the 
greater  portion  of  this  area,  our  ordinary 
cultivated  crops  will  not  thrive.  Yet  on 
these  dry  plains,  millions  of  tons  of  beef, 
mutton  and  wool  have  been  produced, 
and  thousands  of  excellent  horses  are 
yearly  sold  from  them.  The  secret  of 
this  apparently  magical  result  is  the 
fact  that  these  plains  produce  a  variety 
of  valuable  grasses  which  grow  under 
the  hardest  of  conditions,  and  supply  an 
almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  food. 
The  Bunch  grass  of  the  western  plains 
provides  food  for  12  months  in  the  year. 
From  March  to  July,  the  plant  is  green 
and  at  its  best.  After  ripening,  it  cures 
perfectly  in  its  place,  and  supplies  the 
finest  of  hay  for  stock  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  Nevada  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Reno),  realizing  the  great  value  of 
these  grasses,  has  been  making  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  habits  of  growth  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  useful 
elsewhere.  Bulletin  No.  33  gives  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  these  remarkable 
grasses.  It  may  be  possible  that  this 
Bunch  grass  will  fail  to  compare  with 
other  cultivated  grasses  when  grown 
elsewhere.  Possibly  it  is  a  special  prod¬ 


uct  suited  only  to  the  condition  of  the 
dry  and  treeless  deserts.  If,  however, 
it  would  respond  to  culture  as  other 
wild  plants  have  done,  its  possibilities 
for  stock  feed  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
Nothing  conclusive  has  yet  been  learned 
from  these  station  experiments.  We 
hope  that  they  will  be  continued,  and 
that  the  grass  seeds  will  be  sent  abroad 
for  comparison. 

THE  TRENTON  INTERSTATE  FAIR. 

The  Interstate  Association  held  its  10th 
annual  exhibition,  September  27  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  Considering  it  either  from  the 
point  of  number  of  exhibits,  attendance 
or  receipts,  it  must  be  considered  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  the 
country.  The  managers  have  succeeded 
in  making  it  popular,  and  the  public 
always  attend  in  large  numbers.  The 
attendance  this  year  was  materially 
larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  fair.  One  day  is  always  set  apart  as 
Children’s  Day,  when  all  the  school 
children  are  invited,  and  thousands  im¬ 
proved  the  opportunity.  Another  day  is 
Politician’s  Day,  and  the  politicians 
were  out  in  force.  There  was  less  about 
this  fair  this  year  to  criticise  unfavor¬ 
ably  than  in  former  years.  The  objec¬ 
tionable  side  shows  and  fakirs  have  been 
largely  excluded,  although  there  are 
some  yet  in  evidence  whose  room  would 
be  much  better  than  their  company. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  this  class  of  people 
do  not  seem  to  be  so  well  patronized  as 


Health  is  the  best  Inheritance.  It  leaves 
its  influence  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  What  greater  happiness  has 
life  in  store  for  any  man  than  to  live  to  a 
green  old  age  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  his  children’s  children,  and  see  them 
all  robust,  happy  and  successful.  Happy 
the  man  who  lives  to  carve  at  the  wnddiiig 
suppers  of  his  grandchildren.  Picture  your¬ 
self  a  gray-haired  but  hearty  old  man  at  the 
head  of  the  table  at  your  grandson’s  wed¬ 
ding,  thanking  your  Maker  for  the  blessing 
of  long  life,  and  asking  the  blessing  of 
good  health  for  generations  yet  unborn.  It 
lies  in  almost  every  man’s  power  to  be  thus 
blessed  if  he  will.  If  he  will  only  obey  Nat¬ 
ure’s  laws  and  be  watchful  of  his  health, 
he  will  have  long  life  and  happiness. 

The  best  preserver  of  health  u  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  keeps  the 
digestion  perfect,  the  liver  activet  and  the 
blood  pure.  It  is  the  best  flesh-builder  and 
nerve  lavigorator.  The  man  who  resorts  to 
it  whenever  he  feels  any  symptoms  of  ap¬ 
proaching  ill-health  will  live  to  a  hearty  old 
age.  Druggists  sell  it.  Nothing  else  ia 
“just  as  good.” 

J.  B.  Holt,  of  Whittens  Stand,  Wayne  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes  :  “  In  October,  1890,  I  was  taken 
with  a  hurting  in  the  back  of  my  neck  which 
steadily  grew  worse.  I  consulted  a  doctor.  He 
gave  me  a  course  of  treatment  but  I  gradually 
grew  worse  under  it.  At  last  my  trouble  ran  into 
what  was  called  1  spinal  affection.’  I  could  hardly 
walk  about  at  all.  Finally  I  became  as  helpless 
as  a  child.  I  wrote  you  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  my  condition  and  you  answered  me 
promptly  and  prescribed  Dr.  Fierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  I  took  the  '  Discovery  ’  and 
soon  got  well.  My  health  continues  good.” 

Druggists  sell  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets.  They  cure  constipation.  They  cure 
quickly  and  permanently  and  never  gripe. 
One  is  a  gentle  laxative  ;  two  a  mild 
cathartic. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodohucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bl-Sulphlde  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up."— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  wili  save  you  money. 
EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  A  I  ECUCU  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  *100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
^unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


5000  RAZORS  GIVER  AWAY  I 

Special  offer,  5oeu  handsome  imported  Sheffield  steel 
razors  absolutely  Fit  I-  E,  only  one  to  each  person.  Shef¬ 
field  Razors  are  known  the  world  over  as  tile  best  razors  made, 
selling  as  high  as  *  1 0.00  eneli.  To  introduce  into  every  home 


and  all  I  _ 
perfumed  after  i 

er  or  stomps,  for  sample  cuke  or  soap  and  we  wi  ll  send  one  at  once  securely 
Each  razor  is  highly  finished  with  handle  artistically  worked  In  gold. 
Ufku  u>n  Hn  ihio  Some  firms  spend  thousands  of  dollars advertiringtheir  goods  in  the 
Hllj  nu  UU  llllo.  magazines,  when  we  make  an  offer,  we  mean  It,  knowing  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  present  and  show  our  goods.  Address  HOUDE.NCO.,  Mfg.  xKu.  Row  York  City,  p.o.  hoi  2252. 
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formerly,  and  we  look  for  the  time  when 
they  will  be  excluded  entirely.  The 
fair  management  provides  different  feat¬ 
ures  for  amusement,  and  these  take  up 
the  time  between  the  different  horse 
races.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
features,  was  the  trotting  of  the  mare 
Marion  Mills  which,  without  rider  or 
driver,  went  twice  around  the  track  like 
the  wind,  starting  at  the  wire  at  the 
word  ‘‘Go!”  and  stopping  of  her  own 
accord  at  the  end  of  the  mile.  She  has 
been  making  the  rounds  of  the  fairs  this 
year,  and  certainly  shows  fine  training. 

The  horticultural  exhibits  at  the  Inter- 
State  Fair  are  always  good.  A  large  and 
conveniently  arranged  building  gives 
ample  room  for  the  showing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  judges  pronounced 
the  display,  taken  as  a  whole,  “  a  fine 
one.”  Potatoes  never  made  a  better 
showing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  crops  this  year  are  nearly  a  fail¬ 
ure.  South  Jersey  is  noted  for  its  sweet 
potatoes,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  a 
number  of  different  varieties  of  these 
were  shown.  There  was  a  large  display 
of  grapes  ;  a  fair  one  of  peaches,  pears 
and  quinces,  although  the  date  of  the 
fair  was  a  little  late  for  the  best  showing 
of  peaches.  N ew  J ersey  is  not  considered 
an  apple-growing  State,  but  there  were 
many  good  specimens,  although  they 
showed  the  need  of  spraying.  Parry’s 
Pomona  Nurseries  made  a  large  display 
of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  pecans,  etc.,  and 
Jos.  L.  Lovett  also  displayed  fine  Japan 
chestnuts.  These  nuts  were  a  revelation 
to  many  of  the  visitors. 

This  fair  gives  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  showing  live  stock.  The  build¬ 
ings  and  pens  are  substantial  and  com¬ 
modious.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  exhibits  were  from  out¬ 
side  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Many  were  from  New  York  ; 
some  from  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  The 
herds  were  largely  those  which  have 
made  the  rounds  of  the  different  fairs. 
Very  few  animals  exhibited  came  from 
the  ordinary  farmer  or  breeder.  In  this 
respect,  the  agricultural  fairs  of  the 
present  day  are  all  much  alike. 

The  poultry  exhibit  here  is  a  strong 
one  for  an  agricultural  fair.  There  are 
two  large  buildings,  one  of  which  is 
usually  nearly  filled  with  pets,  cage  birds 
and  fancy  stock  of  various  kinds.  The 
other  was  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  poul¬ 
try,  and  a  large  part  of  the  geese,  ducks, 
turkeys,  etc.,  were  accommodated  in  a 
tent  outside.  The  premiums  on  the  ex¬ 
hibits  at  this  fair  are  quite  liberal,  and 
there  is  no  entrance  fee  except  in  the 
live  stock  classes.  This  insures  exten¬ 
sive  exhibits. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any 
class  of  farm  machinery  which  could  not 
be  found  on  the  grounds  of  this  fair. 
There  was  an  immense  display  from 
nearly  every  leading  manufacturer  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  fair  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and 
much  time  can  be  profitably  spent  in 
studying  the  various  departments.  The 
management  prides  itself  upon  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  exhibits,  and  these  in¬ 
clude  something  of  interest  for  every¬ 
body,  young  and  old,  from  city  and  coun¬ 
try.  The  results  of  these  are  well  shown 
in  the  balance  sheet. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

The  first  flower  show  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Institute  Fair 
opened  September  27.  The  floral  display 
consisted  largely  of  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
and  other  autumn  flowers.  The  Dahlia 
classes  comprised  show,  cactus,  single 
and  pompon  blooms,  the  latter  being 
especially  interesting.  Among  the  newer 
American  varieties,  William  Agnew  is 
a  fine  cactus  Dahlia,  bright  soft  red ; 
Clifford  Bruton,  large,  rather  loose,  buff 
shading  to  rose.  One  of  the  oddities 
noted  was  Dahlia  viridiflora,  a  small, 
very  full  flower,  of  a  deep  bright  green. 
Some  of  the  Torch  lilies  (Kniphofia, 
Tritoma  of  the  older  botanists)  here 
shown  were  very  showy,  especially  the 


variety  Pfitzeri,  coral,  and  J.  Benary, 
flame.  Exhibits  were  made  by  both 
florists  and  amateurs,  but  in  different 
classes. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  weakened  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  under  pressure  to  sell  by  many  holders,  while 
buyers  were  slow  to  take  hold.  Heavy  receipts 
were,  also,  reported  at  interior  points,  and 
heavier  shipments  from  other  countries.  The 
market  continued  unsettled  during  the  week,  but 
at  the  close  showed  more  firmness  and  a  partial 
recovery  of  the  prices  lost  during  the  week.  In 
wheat,  a  heavy  movement  was  reported  from  the 
Northwest,  and  the  amount  included  in  the  ship¬ 
ments  reported  was  much  larger  than  had  been 
expected;  hence  the  weakness.  At  the  close  of 
the  week,  the  market  had  partially  recovered 
from  its  depression.  There  was  heavier  buying 
and  considerable  selling  for  export  trade.  The 
price  is  slightly  under  the  dollar  mark.  Buck¬ 
wheat  has  been  selling  slowly,  but  the  market  is 
very  quiet.  The  corn  market  weakened  early  in 
the  week,  prices  going  somewhat  lower,  but  re¬ 
covered  later  with  prices  nearly  as  high  as  one 
week  ago.  Oats  were  about  with  the  other  grains, 
weakening  early  in  the  week  and  recovering 
slightly  at  the  close  with  little  change  in  prices, 
with  a  good  export  demand.  The  supply  of  rye 
has  been  ample,  and  prices  during  the  week  have 
been  easier  with  naturally  a  moderate  demand. 
Exporters  have  taken  a  fair  quantity  during  the 
week.  There  is  little  change  in  the  barley  market, 
the  supply  of  prime  malting  barley  being  so  light 
the  country  through  that  there  is  little  chance 
for  lower  prices. 

Potatoes  have  come  in  more  freely  because  of 
the  previously  quoted  high  prices,  and  the  supply 
has  exceeded  demands  somewhat,  so  that  the 
price  has  gone  lower.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
prices  higher  than  those  recently  prevailing  will 
be  obtainable,  at-, least  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  is  only  a  moderate  supply  of  choice  onions, 
and  the  tendency  is  for  higher  prices.  There  is  a 
small  supply  of  choice  green  corn,  Lima  beans, 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  Other  .vegetables  show 
little  change. 

The  butter  market  has  shown  a  steady  advance, 
and  prices  are  materially  higher  than  one  week 
ago.  Cheese  has,  aleo,  advanced  slightly.  So  far 
as  the  export  trade  in  butter  is  concerned,  the 
advance  in  prices  has  checked  the  demand,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  there  being  much 
more  business  in  this  direction.  This  will  have 
a  tendency  to  prevent  much  further  advance  in 
prices  unless  there  should  be  a  scarcity  in  the 
supplies. 

The  poultry  market  has  developed  considerable 
weakness  this  week,  as  the  demand,  especially 
for  live  poultry,  has  fallen  off  materially,  and 
many  belated  lots  sold  for  low  prices.  Very  choice 
stock,  however,  is  not  plentiful,  and  supplies  of 
choice  ducks  and  geese  are  no  more  than  equal 
to  the  demands.  Eggs  have  shown  an  advance 
during  the  week,  and  there  is  a  very  small  supply 
of  fancy  fresh-gathered.  At  the  same  time,  there 
have  been  heavy  receipts  of  the  lower  grades, 
and  there  is  a  surplus  of  these,  with  consequent 
depression  of  price. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  choice  red  apples,  and 
the  price  for  such  seems  extremely  high.  There 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  cheaper  grades  at 
moderate  prices,  although  there  is  no  surplus. 
Many  Bartlett  pears  have  been  taken  out  of  cold 
storage  recently,  and  a  large  part  of  the  stock 
is  of  very  poor  quality.  Choice  have  been  selling 
well.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  other  varieties 
of  pears.  Quinces  are  dull.  There  is  a  demand 
for  choice  Delaware  and  Niagara  grapes,  but 
black  grapes  are  dull  and  a  large  quantity  re¬ 
mains  unsold. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  2,  1897. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  oholoe . . 

Medium,  choioe . 

Pea,  ohoice  . 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 

White  Kidney,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  choioe  . 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 

Black  Turtle  soup . 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 

Lima,  Cal.,  (60  lbs) . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bols.,  per  bnshel . 
Bags,  per  bnsbel . 

..  9D@  92 

BUTTHB— NHW. 

Creamery,  WMtern,  extra*,  per  lb  . 

We»tern,  flrit* . 

Western,  *eoond* . 

We»tern,  third* . 

State,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tab*,  fancy . 

First* .  . . : . 

Second*  . 

Welsh  tub*,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tub*,  seconds  to  first* . 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  extra* . 

First*  . 

Second* .  . nigaii 

W*»tern  factory,  extra . 

First* . 

Second* . 

.11  @11)4 

Third* . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  oream,  large,  oholoe .  8319  874 

Fair  to  good .  8W@  8)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  b  ®  bU 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  i  a  <2 

Full  skims .  3  ^  3M 


HOGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  do*  20  @  21 
8tate&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  19  a  19U 

Western,  oholoe,  loss  off .  1V4®  18 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 3  70  ®4  00 

Western  dirties,  30  dos  oase . 3  00  @3  00 

Western  ohecks.  per  30-do*  oase . I  60  ®3  40 

Refrigerator,  good  to  fanoy,  per  do* .  13)4®  14X 


FRUIT8— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . —  @— 

Choioe,  1896,  per  lb .  8M@  8)4 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Common,  per  lb .  4  ®  7 

Sundrled,  1897,  siloed .  .  2>4@  4 

Southern,  sundrled.  oommon  to  oholoe  ..—  @— 

Sundrled,  quarters . —  @— 

Chopped,  1897,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Peaohes,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb....  .  4  @  41$ 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 13)4@14 

Sundrled,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Huokleberrles,  1897,  per  lb  .  6  @7 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  fancy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h..  bbl..3  C0@4  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  50 

Blush,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  75@3  50 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbt . 2  00@3  00 

Holland  Pippin,  perd.  h  bol . 2  03@2  60 

Fall  Pippin,  hand-pioked.  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

King,  per  bbl  . 3  2503  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  50 

Peaohes.  Jersey,  per  basket .  20@  75 

Up-River,  per  crate .  40@  80 

State,  per  carrier  .  .  75@1  25 

Pea-8,  Bartlett,  choice,  per  bbl  . 3  0U@3  60 

Bartlett,  poor  to  good,  per  bb! .  60@1  50 

deckel,  per  bbl  . 2  00@4  00 

Boso,  per  bbl . 1  5”@3  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  76 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 1  6002  60 

Cooking  varieties,  oer  bbl .  50@1  00 

Graces,  Up-River,  Niagara,  per  case .  60@  75 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  case  .  40@  60 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  case .  50@  90 

Up-River,  loncoid,  per  oase .  .  40@  50 

State  Delaware,  per  small  basket .  10@  12 

8tate  Niagara,  par  small  basket .  9®  10 

Stata  Black,  per  small  basket .  7@  8 

Plums,  table  sorts,  per  10-lb  basket .  15@  20 

Green,  per  10-  b  basket  .  .  16@  20 

Damson,  per  O-lo  basket .  18@  2) 

Prunes,  per  10-lb  basket .  20@  36 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl  . 3  50@5  60 

Perorate . 1  50@1  75 


GAME. 


English  snipe,  per  doz  . 

Golden  plover,  per  doz  . 

G  -ass  p'over,  per  doz  . 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair...  . 

Red  heads,  per  pair . ■.... 

Mallards,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair.... 

Common,  per  pair . 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair. .  . . 

Partridges,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  oer  pair . 

Reedbirds,  per  doz . 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb  .... 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Timothy . 


,.l  5002  00 
.  1  60@3  00 
,.l  00@1  60 
..2  00@2  60 
.1  60@2  00 
..  60®  75 
..  35®  40 
,.  20®  25 
..  20®  26 
.  90®  1  26 
.1  00@1  25 
.  50®  90 
.  30®  50 

.  16©  17 

6  00®  8  00 
2  80®  3  60 


GRAIN. 


Wheat .  96®  99 

Rye .  48®  64 

Barley  feeding .  29®  30 

Barley  malting .  50®  66 

Buckwheat,  silver .  48® 4834 

Buokwheat,  Japan .  — @  — 

Corn .  33®  36 

Oat* .  20®  32 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 70  @72 

No.  2 . 60  @65 

No.  8 . 50  @55 

Shipping . 40  @45 

Clover,  mixed . 50  @55 

Clover . 40  @45 

8alt . 35  @45 

Straw,  long  rye . 40  @60 

Short  rye . 35  @45 

Tangled  rye  . 30  @40 

Oat . 30  @36 

Wheat . 30  @35 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fanoy,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8)4®  9)4 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb . 4)4®  5)* 

Buokwheat.  extracted,  per  lb . 3)4®  4 

California,  oomb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4)4@  5)4 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 60  @56 

HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897 . 18  @16 

Crop  of  1896.  ohoiae .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime .  614®  8)4 

Old  olds . . .... . 2  @  4)4 

Paolflo  Coast,  orop  of  1897 . 14  @16 

Crop  of  1896,  ohoice .  9  @10 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  6  @  714 

German,  1896 . 18  @23 

ME  AT8— DRH88H  D . 

Veal*,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  10)40  11 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6)40  7)4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6)4®  61* 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  714 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  7  0  — 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6)4®  614 

126  lbsand  up,  per  lb .  4  @  5 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  31* 

No.  2,  per  lb .  .  2!4@  2H 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  6!4@  614 

Hickorynuts,  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .2  00  @2  26 
Chestnuts,  per  bushel .  $10  @  $11 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  bbl  — . . 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 

Jersey  Sweet,  oer  bbl . 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 

Vine:and,  fancy,  per  bbl . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  ahlokens,  per  lb . 

Fowl*,  local,  per  lb . 

We*tern,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Rooster*,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkey*,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkey*,  old  average  lots,  per  lb . 

Spring,  dry  picked,  per  lb . 

Spring,  scalded,  per  lb  . 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  fancy  . 

Phlla.,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb  . 

Fowl*,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime... 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  scalded . 

Old  cooks,  per  lb  . 

Ducks.  Eastern  spring,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern,  white . 

Eastern,  dark  . 

Squab*,  tame,  white,  per  do* . . 

Mixed  lot*,  per  do* . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* . 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  looal,  per  100  buna  he* . 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 

Ca-rots,  looal,  per  100  bunches . 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  do* . 

Small  to  medium,  per  do* . 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 . 

Ououmbers.  per  100 . 

Cuoumber  piokles,  per  1,000 . 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 


.2  76@3  00 
.2  37@3  50 
.2  25@2  60 
.2  87@2  50 
.2  00 @2  2o 
.1  50®  1  76 
.2  25@2  50 


10  @  10)4 
10)40  - 
10)4®  - 
10  0  1G)4 
6)40  - 
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7) 
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13 

2  00  «»2  25 
.1  60  @1  75 
1  25  @1  60 


1  00®  — 
4  00@6  CO 
.1  00®  — 
.  1  00@3  25 
>  26®  35 

.  10®  26 
60@1  00 
40®  60 
,1  00@2  00 
.  7601  00 


Lettuoe,  Boston,  per  do* .  20  0  25 

Liooal,  per  bbl .  60®  — 

Lima  oeans,  Jersey,  per  bag .  6D&  76 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  1  00@1  60 

Onions.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl.... . 1  50@2  00 

Orange  County  red,  per  bag  . 1  00@2  25 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl.  . 1  00@1  76 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  60 

Eattun  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  60 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  00®  — 

Peas,  per  bag  . l  25@1  60 

Peppers,  green,  per  barrel .  50@  75 

Red.  per  barrel . 1  00@  — 

8quaah.  marrow,  per  bbl  orate .  50®  76 

White,  per  barrel . 1  00@l  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75@l  00 

Yellow  orook.  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Strtng  beaus.  L.  1.,  wax,  per  bag .  40®  F0 

Tomatoes.  Jersey.  Acme,  per  box .  60®  1  00 

Jersey,  ordinary .  40®  75 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  50®  8J 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  XXX . 27  @  — 

XX  and  above . 28  @— 

X .  23  @- 

Mlchigan.  X  and  above . 22  @— 

No.  1 .  26  @25 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  One  . .' . 42  @46 

Soring,  med . . . 42  @43 

Fall,  line . 35  @36 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring.  Northern. 43  @45 

Southern . 41  @44 

Fall . 32  @35 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern .  . 43  @46 

Valley  . 37  @42 

Territory  Staple,  scoured  basis . 47  @62 

Kentuokv,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 20  @23 

Clothing .  '.19  @— 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,490  oan*  of  milk, 
160  cans  of  aondensed  milk  and  310  cans  of  oream. 
The  exchange  price  has  been  $M6  a  can  west  of  the 
Hudson,  and  $1.21  delivered  in  this  city. 


Fat  is  absolutely  necessary 
as  an  article  of  diet.  If  it  is 
not  of  the  right  kind  it  may 
not  be  digested.  Then  the 
body  will  not  get  enough  of  it. 
In  this  event  there  is  fat-star¬ 
vation. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  supplies 
this  needed  fat,  of  the  right 
kind,  in  the  right  quantity,  and 
in  the  form  already  partly  di¬ 
gested. 

As  a  result  all  the  organs 
and  tissues  take  on  activity. 


50c.  and  $1 ;  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  ife  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Aucirn  if  ah  i  cu  to  sell  Metal  Polish 

and  Fence  Machines. 
Best  of  Wages.  L.  C  Lowdex.  Mfr.  Indianapolis.  Ind 

WE  WANT  APPLES 

viz  :  Two  car-loads  Tallman  8weets:  one  car-load 
Baldwins.  Best  selected  fruit  in  three-bushel  bar¬ 
rels.  Also,  several  cars  paring  stock.  If  you  furnish 
all  or  part  of  above  at  reasonable  figures,  address 
THE  NEW  YORK  FOOD  COMPANY,  Health  Food 
and  Cereal  Specialists,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

have  about  50  barrels  of 

. — . . —  Baldwins.  Greenings, 

Northern  Spy  and  Spitzenburg,  that  1  want  to  sell 
direct  from  the  orchard,  from  the  tree  preferred. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Du.  JULIA  G.  McNUTT 
265  Central  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  APPLES; 


“Among  the  Ozarks.” 

The  Land  of  «<ig  Red  Apples,  is  an  attractive 
and  interesting  book,  handsomely  illustrated  with 
views  of  South  Missouri.  It  pertains  to  fruit- 
raising  in  that  GREAT  FRUIT  BELT  OF  AMERICA, 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks.  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  not  only  to  fruit  growers,  but  to  every 
farmer  and  bomeseeker  looking  for  a  farm  and  a 
home.  Mailed  free.  Address 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
CREAMERIES 

Treatise  ‘Good  Butter*  How  to  Make  It," 
All  Dairying  Utensils,  write 

KNEEL  AND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO. 
35  E  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1875. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  cSelse 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Frwits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

T7nTTT  Q  VEGETABLES, 
r  1Y  U  1  1  U  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Produots  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY 
HENNERY  and  B  ARM.  Market  Reports,  References’ 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

In  buildiDg  the  new  henhouses,  we 
soon  decided  that  tarred  paper  costs  too 
much.  A  friend  in  New  York  State  told 
me  how  he  used  ordinary  thick  paper 
and  painted  it  with  gas  tar.  We  bought 
of  a  printer  a  large  quantity  of  the 
thick,  rough  paper  that  is  used  to  wrap 
bundles.  This  was  carefully  tacked  over 
the  sides  and  roof,  lapping  the  large 
sheets  like  shingles.  Wooden  strips 
were  nailed  over  this  along  the  cracks, 
and  the  whole  well  daubed  with  tar. 
The  gas  works  in  our  town  make  water 
gas  ;  this  tar  is  thinner  than  coal-gas  lar. 
We  heat  it  and  swab  it  on  while  hot  It 
looks  well  and  sheds  rain  perftctly  thus 
far.  We  expect  to  use  another  coating 
of  the  tar  and  then  to  dust  sand  over  the 
roof.  The  tar,  including  the  barrel,  cost 
$2  50.  Of  course,  we  do  not  advise  others 
to  do  this  uatil  we  learn  how  it  stands 
the  winter. 

X  X  X 

A  neighbor  has  a  large  henhouse — 
about  60  x  15  feet  — well  arranged  inside. 
It  has  not  been  used  for  nearly  a  year. 
We  have  struck  a  bargain  for  it,  and 
have  it  nearly  fitted  for  winter.  As  rent, 
we  are  to  leave  all  the  manure  the  hens 
make.  This  is  a  curious  way  of  paying 
rent,  but  the  owner  made  his  own  terms. 
We  can  tell  better  later  on  how  much 
the  manure  would  represeat  in  cash. 
The  house  was  first  thoroughly  cleaned. 
The  roosts  and  all  about  them  were 
kerosened.  We  then  planned  to  smear 
the  whole  inside  with  the  water-gas  tar, 
and  when  this  dried,  to  whitewash  over 
it,  using  a  fair  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
in  the  whitewash.  Our  idea  was  that 
the  tar  would  close  many  small  cracks 
and  kill  vermin  better  than  the  white¬ 
wash  alone.  The  bouse  is  double-boarded 
and  reasonably  warm,  but  we  hope  to 
tack  thick  paper  all  over  the  iEside  be¬ 
fore  Thank>-giving.  On  a  recent  visit  to 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  I  noticed  a  new 
plan  that  has  been  adopted  by  Wyckcff, 
Chapman,  Blanchard  and  others.  The 
houses  are  built  with  a  peak  to  the  roof, 
and  boards  or  poles  are  laid  so  as  to 
form  a  small  loft  This  is  stuffed  with 
straw.  Th’s  straw  absorbs  the  moist 
ure  and  keeps  the  lower  house  much 
dryer.  False  walls  can,  also,  be  made 
and  the  spices  between  them  and  the 
real  walls  filled  with  straw  Such  houses, 
I  am  told,  are  very  comfortable. 

X  X  X 

Our  work  of  preparing  this  house  was 
stopped  by  an  outbreak  of  “cold  in  the 
head”  or  a  mild  form  of  roup.  We  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  say  just  where  it 
came  from  We  hustled  the  well  hens  into 
the  large  house  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  turned  one  of  our  new  houses  into  a 
hospital  where  all  the  sick  birds — about 
40 — are  now  undergoing  treatment.  We 
have  heretofore  been  able  to  help  mild 
cases  by  puffing  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda 
into  the  nostrils,  and  smearing  the  head 
and  throat  with  carbolated  vaseline. 
Some  of  our  eases  are  too  far  along  for 
such  treatment.  We  have  moistened 
the  nose  with  kerosene  and,  in  some  very 
bad  cases  where  the  birds  were  unable 
to  breathe  through  the  nose,  we  have 
held  the  head  down  to  the  eyes  in  kero¬ 
sene  with  good  results.  The  weather 
last  week  was  damp  and  cold,  and  every 
sick  bird  was  given  a  large  pill  of  the 
following  mixture  :  one-half  tablespoon¬ 
ful  each  of  giDger,  Cayenne  pepper  and 
mustard,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  We 
shall  tell  about  the  effect  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  when  the  results  are  more  evident. 

X  X  X 

The  first  pullet  of  our  own  breeding 
to  begin  laying  is  black,  with  a  few  red 
or  dark  brown  feathers  around  the  neck. 
She  has  the  chunky  build  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn,  and  carries  herself  like  that 
breed.  She  is  from  the  pen  of  Black 
Business  birds,  and  seems  to  carry  out 
our  theory  that  Brown  blood  mixed  with 
the  Minorca  will  give  an  earlier  mature 


pullet.  Her  eggs  are  small  and  of  the 
Brown  Leghorn  type.  There  is  quite  a 
contrast  between  this  chunky  little  fowl 
and  her  sisters,  of  the  long  and  graceful 
Minorca  type. 

I  X  X 

The  second  crop  of  cow  peas  is  still 
growing,  and  fully  covers  the  ground. 
On  the  part  left  uncut,  the  vines  have 
matured  a  heavy  crop  of  seed  We  had 
a  mess  of  the  peas  for  supper  one  night 
last  week,  and  all  pronounced  them  ex¬ 
cellent  When  boiled  with  pork,  they 
make  a  stronger  and  heartier  food  than 
our  common  baked  beans  This  cow- 
pea  crop  has  been  a  revelation  to  us  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  poor  ground.  The 
soil  was  an  abandoned  field  of  four 
acres  It  was  worked  once  with  the 
Cutaway,  and  harrowed  once  with  the 
Acme  The  seed  cost  $4.50,  and  we  used 
1,600  pounds  of  basic  slag  and  500  of 
kainit  which  cost,  in  round  numbers, 
$13.  We  have  cut  enough  hay  to  pro¬ 
vide  rough  fodder  for  one  cow,  at  least, 
four  months  ;  there  are  three  or  four 
bushels  of  seed,  and  the  vines  are  worth, 
for  fertilizer,  at  least  $30.  I  would  not 
exchange  them  for  $30  worth  of  New 
York  stable  manure  We  can  tell  better 
next  year  just  what  they  are  worth, 
but  from  this  year’s  experience,  I  would 
certainly  keep,  at  least,  one-fifth  of  the 
farm  in  cow  peas  each  year.  The  Crim¬ 
son  clover  sown  in  the  standing  cow 
peas  has  made  a  fair  start,  but  does  not 
grow  fist  The  millet  and  Crimson 
clover  sown  Ju’y  31  have  made  a  good 
growth,  and  the  millet  will  be  cut  this 
week.  Near  the  barn,  the  chickens  have 
destroyed  the  clover.  They  picked  it 
out  from  the  millet  and  left  the  latter 
standing. 

t  X  X 

We  bought  another  crate  of  live  poul¬ 
try  last  week.  There  were  25  old  hens 
and  5  pullets — 98  pounds  in  all,  which 
cost  us,  delivered,  $14  27.  Prices  were 
high  on  account  of  the  Jewish  holidays, 


but  when  I  saw  a  crate  of  good  Brown 
and  White  Leghorn  hens  at  14  cents  a 
pound,  it  was  hard  to  resist  the  tempta 
tion  The  boys  believe  that  it  will  pav 
us  best  to  invest  in  old  hens  rather  thai 
in  pullets.  I  doubt  it,  but  we  hope  tc 
test  the  matter  by  buying  25  of  each, 
keeping  them  side  by  side  for  one  year 
under  exactly  similar  conditions,  ano 
thus  see  which  will  earn  most  money. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  sensible  man  would 
never  sell  a  hen  of  good  breeding  as 
long  as  she  can  pay  for  her  food.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  buy  hens,  you  must  expect 
to  get  worthless  old  culls,  or  trust  to 
the  chance  of  dealing  with  a  hen  man 
who  does  not  know  his  business.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  proportion  of 
such  men  is  large  enough  to  make  it  a 
fair  chance.  In  buying  pullets,  you  are 
more  likely  to  get  stock  of  fair  breeding 
However,  we  shall  know  more  about  this 
when  wemakea faircomparison.  h.  w.  c 

A  FARMERS'  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Clyde  Grange  had  discussed  poultry 
and  poultry  raising  for  several  years, 
but  last  winter  resolved  to  have  a 
change,  by  showing  their  feathered  pets 
instead  of  talking  of  them.  Saturday, 
March  6,  was  the  day  appointed,  and 
fanciers  in  town  were  invited  to  join  the 
Grange  in  making  an  exhibit.  About 
140  fowls  were  shown,  and  some  of  them 
were  really  fine  birds.  The  Light  Brah¬ 
mas  were  shown  by  two  boys,  and  they 
were  beauties.  One  pen  of  Black  Min- 
orcas  was  also  owned  by  a  boy.  There 
was  a  large  show  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  those  winning  the  blue  ribbons 
being  fine  specimens.  The  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Rouen  ducks  were  the  birds 
which  won  the  first  prizes  of  their  class 
at  the  Fanciers’  Club  Show  at  Rochester 
last  January.  The  drake  is  especially 
good,  scoring  94%  points  as  an  old  bird, 
by  Atherton.  A  fine  pen  of  grade  ducks 
was  exhibited,  and  some  fine  specimens 
of  grade  hens.  An  old  Buff  Cochin  cock, 
(Continued  on  next  par/e.) 


REWARD 

FOR  GETTING  US 

NewSubscriptions 

Any  person  sending  us  new  subscriptions  may 
select  the  books  or  other  rewards  mentioned  be¬ 
low  for  the  number  of  names  sent.  They  are  not 
given  to  the  subscri  ber  direct,  but  as  a  reward 
for  the  work  done  by  our  friends  in  getting  new 
subscriptions.  The  full  dollar  must  accompany 
each  subscription,  and  we  send  the  rewards  post¬ 
paid.  We  fill  subscript  ons  now  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  for  50  cents,  and  two  such  subscriptions 
will  count  as  one  yearly. 

For  One  New  Subscription. 


The  Nursery  Book.  Paper .  $.50 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  Cloth .  1.00 

American  Grape  Training.  Flexible  cloth.. .  .75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  Cloth . 75 

The  Business  Hen.  Paper . 40 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Paper . 40 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  Paper  .60 

Ensilage  and  Silo . 20 

Syraying  and  Crops . 25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place . 20 

Sheep  Farming . 25 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres . 20 

Landscape  Gardening . 50 

Country  Roads . 20 

Fruit  Packages . 20 

Asparagus  Culture . 50 

Cabbages . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels . 30 

Fertilizers . 40 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New . 50 

Onion  Raising . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow . 30 

Squashes . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 


Literary  Gems.  Noted  Books  of  Noted  Authors 
All  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 


Hyperion . 30 

Outre-Mer . 30 

Kavanagh . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables . 30 

Twice-Told  Tales.. . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse . 30 

The  Snow-Image . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls . 30 

Early  Life  of  Lincoln . 50 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Cloth . $1.00 

Plant  Breeding  or  Cross-Breeding  and  Hybri¬ 
dizing.  Cloth .  LOO 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Cloth .  1.35 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Cloth .  1.00 

Improving  the  Farm.  Cloth .  1.00 

The  Cauliflower.  Cloth .  1.00 


For  Four  New  Subsc  iptions. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine . $2.00 

Our  Farming.  Cloth .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Illustrated .  2.00 


i  Any  Two  For  One  New  Subscription. 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . $  .50 

The  New  Botany.  Beal . 25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  Groff . 20 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats, 
Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  and  other 

Ptsts . 20 

Milk ;  Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler  . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 20 

lusect  Foes.  Long . 10 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits.  Collingwood . 20 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres.  Grundy . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming.  Collingwood . . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade . 20 

Ensilage  and  Silo.  Collingwood . 20 

lusect  Supplement.  Long . 10 

Canning  and  Preserving . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Collingwood . 20 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed . 25 

Cooking  Cauliflower . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

The  Moditication  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

Crozier . 25 


For  Ten  New  Subscriptions, 

A  handsome  Waltham  watch,  men's  size. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  compensation 
balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  set- 
|  ting  apparatus,  and  all  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  made 
of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  The 
case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com¬ 
pany  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  case 
Is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $5.50. 
We  will  send  it  for  awhile  for  a  club  of  10  new 
subscriptions. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

This  cut  represents  a  section  of  a  handsome 
rolled  gold  watch  chain  warranted  for  10  years. 


It  is  strong  and  durable  without  being  too  heavy. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  four  new  subscriptions 
with  $4.  If  not  satisfactory  send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  you  for  your  time. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions, 

Ladies’  Solid  Silver  Chatelaine  Watch,  Waltham 
or  Elgin,  seven  jeweis,  and  all  improvements. 
The  front  case  is  cut,  and  a  heavy  crystal  is  in¬ 
serted  so  as  to  see  the  dial  without  opening  tue 
case.  It  is  called  “skylight.”  Price,  $8.  We 
will  send  it  postpaid  for  a  club  of  15  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yobkbr,  and  return 
the  price  to  any  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it. 


The  Rural  New*Yobkbb,  New  Yobk. 
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THE  GRANITE  STATE 

'«*  cooher 


and ... 


s  Healer 

The  lightest,  most  convenient 
and  most 

Economical  Farm  Boiler 

For  Ponltrymen, 

Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel.  The 
Furnace  sides  and  linings  are  of  sheet  steel 
plates.  Front,  door  and  hearth  of  cast  iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  cooker  should  not 
last  a  lifetime.  The  boiler  can  be  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  and  cooking  all  kinds  of  food  for  hogs, 
cattle,  dogs  and  poultry;  and  with  an  extra 
boiler,  for  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  boiling 
cider,  making  apple  jell,  and  many  other  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  a  large  eooki  ng  utensi  1  is  desired. 
Made  in  7  sizes:  25  gallon,  $12  ;  50 gallon,  $17 ; 
100  gallon,  $24.  Send  for  circulars  containing 
full  description  and  testimonials. 

Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 

We  publish  a  book, “Cooking  Food  for  Stock,” 
which  we  will  send  free  if  you  mention  this 
vublication  when  you  write. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

566  Temple  Court.  N  Y  City. 


50  gal.  size,  36  inches  high,  weighs  190  lbs. 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded. 

Hundreds  sold.  No  complaints. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  used  the  Granite  State  Feed 
Cooker  every  day  since  I  received  it,  cooking  food  for 
from  three  to  four  hundred  fowls,  and  it  has  always 
worked  perfectly,  the  grate  and  ash-pit  giving  it  a  per¬ 
fect  draft.  The  whole  thing  shows  good  judgment  and 
mechanical  skill  in  plan  and  manufacture. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  E.  COGGESHALL. 
Newport  P.  O.,  R.  1.,  June  18th,  1897.  r 


PROSPERITY  AND  SEPARATORS. 


Don’t  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than 
for  10  years  past.  Don’t  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer— you  can  make  it  now,  and  there  could  be  no  better  time.  Put 
it  in  to-day,  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It  will 
save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any  other 
investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come,  don’t  m  ake  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  Imitating  second  or 
third-class  machine  which  is  “  cheap  ”  on  paper,  and  in  first  cost 
only.  Get  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  in  that  it  will  save  you  most 
and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any  way  try  and  see 
for  yourself.  Send  for  new  “  Baby  ”  or  Dairy  Catalogue  No.  257  and 
any  desired  particulars.  _ 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 


Randolph  and  Canal  Streets, 
_j  CHICAGO. 


'.No.  74  Cortlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK. 
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A  FARMERS '  POULTRY  SHOW. 

(CONTINUED.) 

almost  as  big  as  a  turkey,  which  has 
taken  prizes  enough  to  turn  any  fowl’s 
head,  was  the  object  of  much  interest, 
as  were  the  Golden  Seabright,  Black 
African  and  Buff  Pekin  Bantams  There 
was  an  exhibit  of  Black  Minorca  eggs, 
and  one  of  grade  Plymouth  Rock,  as 
well  as  some  ducks’  eggs,  and  an  exhibit, 
in  a  pretty  case,  of  tiny  eggs,  like  those 
one  finds  every  season.  The  owner  had 
been  years  in  gathering  them.  The 
premiums  were  awarded  by  an  expert 
fancier,  who  found  some  trouble  in  de¬ 
ciding  in  regard  to  the  grade  poultry, 
having  no  standard  by  which  to  judge. 
Blue,  red  and  white  ribbons  suitably 
printed  were  the  prizes,  and  they  are 
very  pretty  souvenirs. 

The  poultry  show  was  an  undoubted 
success,  giving  the  opportunity  which 
many  are  glad  to  embrace,  of  learning 
something  of  the  appearance  of  birds  of 
different  breeds,  from  birds  which  are 
fair  representations  of  their  kind.  Farm¬ 
ers,  as  a  rule,  take  too  little  interest  in 
well-bred  poultry.  They  would  laugh 
at  the  city  woman  who  did  not  know 
wheat  from  oats  or  barley  when  grow¬ 
ing.  They  would  think  their  brother 
sadly  ignorant  if  he  could  not  tell  a 
Holstein  from  a  Jersey,  or  a  Poland- 
China  from  a  Cheshire  ;  but  they  would 
not  consider  it  at  all  remarkable  that 
they  themselves  did  not  know  a  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  from  an  American 
Dominique,  or  a  White  Plymouth  Rock 
from  a  White  Wyandotte. 

There  are  comparatively  few  farmers 
who  will  not  admit  the  advisability  of 
introducing  new  blood  into  their  flocks, 
but  the  male  birds  bought  are  often  as 
hopelessly  mongrel  as  the  flock  into 
which  they  are  put,  and  except  for  the 
one  virtue,  vigor,  they  make  the  flock 
no  better. 

Breeding  and  re-breeding  from  mon¬ 
grel  fowls  is  a  fashion  which  is  most 
deplorable.  A  man  said  to  me  at  our 
little  show,  “  How  can  you  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  purebred  bird  and 
one  which  is  of  mixed  blood  ?  ”  In  some 
cases  one  cannot  in  the  individual  speci¬ 
men,  but  watch  the  results  of  breeding 
from  mongrel  birds;  all  the  colors 
known  to  hen  nature  will  show  them¬ 
selves  in  the  plumage,  and  the  eggs  will 
be  equally  varied  in  tints.  There  are 
few  sights  which  are  more  attractive  to 
the  lover  of  good  poultry  than  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  yard  of  seme  standard 
variety,  where  each  resembles  the  other 
so  closely  that  the  owner  must  needs 
supply  them  with  leg  bands  that  he  may 
be  sure  of  their  individuality.  If  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  anything,  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  it  well.  Why  not  breed  our 
poultry  well,  so  well  that  we  can  truly 
feel  proud  of  it  ?  s.  a.  little. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  above  was  written  just 
after  the  show  mentioned,  but  we  print 
it  now  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of 
such  exhibits  at  farmers’  meetings.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  much  may  be  learned, 
and  greater  interest  excited  at  all  such 
gatherings,  by  such  an  object  lesson. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB  F.  L  KILBOBNK. 

Raising  Young  Pigs  on  Cow's  Milk. 

W.  W.,  Pennsylvania.— I  have  a  sow  that  re¬ 
fused  to  own  her  pigs.  I  am  trying  to  bring  them 
up  on  a  bottle  with  cow’s  milk.  I  am  told  that 
they  will  all  die  in  about  two  weeks.  I  hear  that 
the  milk  of  the  sow  is  sour.  If  so,  should  not 
the  cow’s  milk  stand  until  it  becomes  a  little 
acid  ?  What  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  sow’s 
milk?  Should  the  cream  be  left  in  the  milk? 

I  have  a  cow  that  will  come  in  soon;  would  her 
milk  be  preferable  to  that  of  those  that  have 
been  in  milk  from  three  to  ten  months  ? 

The  milk  of  the  cow  contains  about 
twice  as  much  butter  fat,  but  only  about 
two-thirds  as  much  casein,  as  the  milk 
of  the  sow.  Otherwise  the  composition 
of  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  sow  is  about 
the  same.  The  cow’s  milk  answers  very 
well  for  the  young  pig.  The  milk  may 
be  partly  skimmed  to  remove  the  extra 
fat,  but  it  should  be  fed  sweet  and 


warmed  for  the  first  two  to  three  weeks  ; 
after  that  they  can  be  gradually  worked 
on  to  moderately  sour  skimmed  milk 
with  a  little  middlings.  At  four  weeks, 
add  a  little  soaked  corn  or  other  grain, 
with  the  usual  swill  or  kitchen  slops.  A 
little  oil  meal  is,  also,  excellent.  There 
should  be  no  trouble  in  raising  the  young 
pigs  on  cow’s  milk. 

Shoe  Boil  on  Elbow  of  Horse. 

H.  F.  S  ,  Ohio.— My  horse  has  an  old  shoe  boll 
of  several  months’  standing.  The  shoe  has  been 
removed,  and  there  is  no  more  irritation  to  the 
boil,  yet  it  fails  to  go  down  with  the  vinegar  and 
salt  treatment.  What  shall  Ido  to  make  it  dis¬ 
appear  ? 

Blistering  with  the  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  (biniodide  of  mercury  two  drams, 
vaseline  one  ounce  ;  mix)  may  cause  the 
absorption  of  the  tumor  ;  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  old  callus  will  have  to  be 
dissected  out  with  the  knife.  Better 
employ  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon 
to  remove  the  tumor. 

Dropsical  Swelling  on  Horse. 

T.  J).,  Missouri. — A  good  eight-year-old  work 
horse  had  the  colic  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He 
got  over  it  and  seems  to  do  well  since,  but  yester¬ 
day,  I  noticed  a  falling  down  or  soft  swelling  an 
inch  or  two  in  front  of  his  sheath,  about  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  a  rup¬ 
ture  caused  by  throwing  himself  when  sick.  If 
so,  can  anything  be  done  for  it? 

Judging  from  the  small  size  of  the 
swelling,  it  is,  probably,  dropsical.  If 
due  to  a  rupture,  pressure  along  the 
base  of  the  swelling  with  the  finger  will 
detect  a  small  opening  through  the  ab¬ 
dominal  wall.  If  there  is  no  such  open¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  a  hernia,  and  no  treatment 
is  necessary.  If  an  opening  be  found 
apply  a  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment 
(see  answer  to  II  F.  S  ),  rubbing  it  well 
in  over  the  whole  swelling.  One  or  two 
applications  of  the  blister  should  obliter¬ 
ate  the  swelling. 


DIZZY  DUCKS  AND  SICK  CHICKENS 

J.  B.  C.,  Akron ,  N.  Y. — Our  ducks  have  been 
dropping  off  until  the  late  ones  are  more  than 
half  dead.  In  some  cases,  their  heads  draw  back 
until  they  keel  over  on  their  backs,  and  kick 
and  quiver  as  though  they  had  a  fit.  Some 
start  and  run  in  a  circle  until  their  legs  can  not 
keep  up  with  their  bodies;  then  they  go  over  on 
their  backs  and  go  through  the  same  perform¬ 
ance  that  the  others  did.  If  we  take  them  up  and 
dip  them  in  cold  water,  they  seem  to  come  out  of 
it  all  right,  but  do  not  seem  to  get  strong  again  ; 
their  legs  remain  weak,  and  they  lose  the  use  o' 
them.  They  eat  well,  but  soon  die.  The  feed  has 
been,  corn  meal,  300  pounds;  wheat  bran,  200 
pounds;  mixed,  with  cut  clover.  Now  our 
chickens  are  commencing  to  drop  off;  they  dump 
around  a  few  days  and  then  die.  Their  heads 
look  pale  yellow.  They  do  not  eat  well  but  drink 
a  great  deal.  The  droppings  are  thin  and  dark- 
colored,  some  streaked  with  yellow.  The  feed 
has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  ducks  except 
the  cut  clover.  They  have  a  large  run.  What  is 
the  matter,  and  what  can  we  do? 

A  ns. — The  trouble  with  J.  B.  C.’t 
ducks  is,  I  think,  indigestion.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that,  when  they  are  fed 
soft  food,  they  do  not  need  grit,  or  that 
they  can  find  enough  grit  in  the  ground 
Ducks  really  require  more  grit  than 
chickens  owing  to  their  voracious  feed¬ 
ing  and  corresponding  quick  growth ; 
ordinary  gravel  will  not  do,  as  it  is 
usually  too  smooth.  Crushed  oyster 
shells  are  better,  but  crushed  flint  is 
better  still ;  to  do  well,  all  poultry  must 
have  an  abundance  of  it.  Hot  sunshine 
will,  also,  cause  ducks  to  go  off  their 
feet,  and  will  kill  them  if  they  have  no 
shade  in  their  yards  J.  B.  C.  is  also 
feeding  too  much  wheat  bran,  as  the 
proportion  should  not  be  over  one-half 
by  measure.  For  300  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  150  pounds  of  wheat  bran  would 
be  plenty,  with  the  cut  clover,  which  is 
very  good.  The  pale  yellow  color  of 
his  chicKens’  heads  indicates  either  lice 
or  indigestion,  which  are  the  beginning 
of  nine-tenths  (and  I  might  say  the  other 
tenth,  too)  of  all  the  diseases  of  poultry 
I  should  change  the  diet  to  cracked  corn, 
wheat,  and  oats,  giving  them  only  a 
little,  if  any,  of  the  soft  feed.  Put  a 
small  quantity  of  citrate  of  iron  in  their 
drinking  water,  as  a  tonic ;  be  careful 
not  to  over  feed,  scattering  the  grain 
well  so  they  will  have  to  exercise  to  get 
it,  and  don’t  forget  the  grit.  Charcoal 
is  very  good  for  chickens  and  ducks, 
especially  when  chickens  are  fed  so  much 
wet  feed,  as  it  helps  digestion  and  cor¬ 
rects  any  acidity  of  the  crop.  j  e  s. 

Dui-in*  (52  years  that  Dr.  D  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  Pulmonary  dis¬ 
orders,  the  percentage  of  cures  has  largely  increased. 
Undeniably,  IT  HEALS  THE  LUNGS. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv.  ‘ 
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TP'  GUARANTEES 


Endurance 

Condition  And 

Strength  *  «  « 

“Vour  money's  Worth  or  Vour 
money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 
GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 


A  Safa,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombaul# 
ex-Veterl* 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 
8  tad. 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Safest 
beet  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes  the  place  of  all  lini¬ 
ments  for  mild  or  Revere  action.  Remove*  ollBunchei 
Or  Blemishes  from  Horse,  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  RhoumatUm, 
Sprain.,  Sore  1  hront.  Etc.,  it  ia  invaluable. 


WE  GUARANTEE 


that  one  tablespoonful  of 
.  .  ,  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  Bold  is  Warran. 

ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  I  .50  per  bottle,  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  chanjes  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  * 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  O, 


Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER 

will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores,  (to 
Thrush,  &c.,  while  atwork?  You  make  no  # 
mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba-  w 
ny,  N.  Y.,  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail.  ^ 
Circulars  free.  ffiK 


Oak=tanned  leather  Harness 


Send  your  address  with  z-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No.  ij  Ovjrrh  St.,  Owggo,  N.Y. 


gLJWL  CARROLL’S 

Stock-Watering  Device 

Will  pay  for  Itself  every  3  months 

In  Ir.f.-r.cpq  m[lk  and  butter. 

\  Agents  Wanted. 
*end  for  Circular. 

Jarroll,  Arnold  &  Co., 

Pawling.  N.  Y 


We  keep  every, 
thing  in  the 


POULTRY ..... 

A  POULTRY  LINE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat- 

▲  ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it’s 
I  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our 

▲  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  fortheask- 
X  ing — it’s  worth  having. 

^  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

♦  28  Vosey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd.  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELIzEHSLIH  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


Put  FAT  in  your  MILK  by  using 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

Offers  a  few  cows,  heifers  in  calf  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


Six  Registered  Guernsey  Cows. 

Five  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers,  bred. 
One  Registered  Gnemsev  Bull.  10  months. 

A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumoteadville,  Pa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

A  F  CUiliNflN  i  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1.  I>  uimnnUN,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.B 


SHEEP  WANTED. 

State  age,  weight,  condition,  p-ice. 

G.  E.  BUCK,  Palmer,  Mass. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  pri-e  on  balance  of  my 

Shropshire  Bams  for  10  days.  Some  line  large  home 
and  Canada- bred  ones  to  choose  from.  /*pply 
J.  C.  DUNCAN.  Supt.,  Wa-wa-nund,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 


South  Downs 


both  sexes,  all  ages  for  sale  Prices 
reasonable.  L  B.  Frear,  Ithaca,  N.Y 


25  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT  ON  LIST  PRICES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order 
choice  Chester  White  Pigs 
a*  25  per  cent  discount,  nro- 
vlded  the  orde-s  are  filled 
durUg  October,  as  this  dis¬ 
count  will  not  hold  good 
after  November  1.  These 
pigs  are  bred  from  reglste-ed  sires  and  dams,  and 
are  entitled  to  register.  Come,  see  my  stock  and 
make  your  own  seipet'ons. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  C.WTTiTES  Still  selling 
at  hard  limes  prices.  Choice 
Boars  and  Sows  no  ■  akin,  all 
ages  Sows  b  el.  POULTRY. 
„  Write  us. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


UnLuillnku  Pigs,  in  pai'8  and  tr'os 
W  11  BB"W  not  akin  Aflnelotof 
young  Sows  ard  Service  Boars  farrowed  last  March 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices  W.  E.  MANDEVILLE 
Brookton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


duroc-jersey  pigs 

J.  M.  DANIKL8,  Box  206,  8arat  nra  Fprinjrs,  N.  Y. 


Poland -China  Boar 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS 


ready  for  service,  $10. 
Butter-Maker  wanted, 
$230  year  and  board. 

,  Ohittenango.  N.  Y. 


.  ill  him  staniP  for  cat.  showing  how  it’s  done. 
•N*  1U  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  c0lumbus.N..l 


Yn MR  UEIIC  are  lousy  unless  you  do 
lUUfl  ntno  something  to  prevent. 
Use  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  to  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable.  It’s  a  disin¬ 
fectant  insect  powder  for  poultry  vermin, 
etc.  Book  free.  Sample  10c.  100  ozs.  expr.  $L 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  80$  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


wo  Great  EGG  MAKERS 

Iflfillll’C  GREEN  BONE  CUTTER, 
HI  ANN  O  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  Grit. 

For  Poultry.  Cash  or  instalments. 

r.  W.  MANN  CO.,  M1LFOUO,  MASS. 


TESTIMONIALS  BY  THE  YARD ! 

We  have  “testimonials  by  tne  yard” 
from  users  ,>f  the  Premier  Green 
Bone  Cutter.  A  child  can  run  it. 
Self-cleaner; durable.  Circular  FREE. 

P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


■'fir  Bone  Cutter, 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue,  just  out,  giving  particulars 
ana  afulllineof  testimonials.  Mention 
this  paper. 

STRATTON  A  OSBORNE,  Erie,  Pa. 


Ground  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal.  Granulated  Bone.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
Oalcite,  Crushed  Flint  Send  for  Price  TAsl. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


JLJeed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heaters  f 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH  * 
Ask  Youh  Dkalkr  ok  Send  to  Us  n 
FOK  ClRCULAK.  * 

* -  p 

Kconomy  Mfg.  Co.,  Homer,  Mick.  * 


MONEY  IH  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


8TOP*hosb  HOGS  ROOTING! 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  stopping  them,  get  the  Wolverine  Hog 
Kiuger  and  Kings.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  stores,  or  we  will 
send  by  mail,  one  Double  Kinger  and  100  Rings  on  receipt  of 
75  cents  in  stamps.  Address  HEESOK  IlKOs  SCO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


rail  W  IS  THk  I  |  |U|  E  To  invest  the  proceeds  of  DOLLAR  WHEAT  in 
■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  IIWlEi  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry  before 

HORs4VanpvovSrcm  Tnfn\'rv‘ruct  us  to  seI1  Cleveia,ud  BAYS,  JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN’S,  SHORT 
HORNS,  DEVONS,  SOUTH  DOWNS.  BERKSHIRES.  Good  reasons  in  every  ease. 

•  0Ur  ?®?ers  have  BRED  aDd  EXHIBITED  BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS.  Particulars 
cheerfully  given.  Write  us.  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY.  24  State  Street;  New  York  CUv 

Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Humorous. 

Visitor  :  “Does  mamma  give  you  any¬ 
thing  for  being  a  good  boy  ?  ”  Tommy  : 
“  No,  she  gives  it  to  me  when  1  ain’t.” — 

Boston  Traveler. 

Mbs.  Homespun  (indignantly):  “Here’s 
an  article  says  that  in  Formosa  a  wife 
costs  $5.  Mr.  Homespun  (thoughtfully): 
“  Wal,  a  good  wife  is  wuth  it !  ” — Puck. 

Disappointed  Suitor  (savagely): 
“  What’s  that,  you  little  imp  ?  You  say 
you  just  overheard  your  sister  tell  me 
she  would  be  a  sister  to  me,  and  that 
you  are  glad  of  it?”  Small  Brother 
(meekly):  “  Yeth,  thir — mithery  loveth 
company,  thir.” — Judge. 

Bereaved  Widow:  “I  want  some¬ 
thing  short  and  simple  for  my  husband’s 
tombstone.”  Dealer  :  “  How  do  you  like 
‘  Resurgam  ’  ?  ”  Bereaved  Widow  :  “What 
does  that  mean  ?  ”  Dealer  :  “1  shall  rise 
again.”  Bereaved  Widow  :  “No;  make 
it  ‘  Rest  in  Peace’.” — Truth. 

Morris:  “You  was  telling  me  the 
other  day  that  a  neigbor  of  yours  had 
disappeared.  You  said  that  he  had 
money  with  him  and  it  was  feared  he 
had  met  with  foul  play.”  Nimmins : 
“It  turned  out  as  we  feared.  It  seems 
he  went  off  on  a  wedding  trip.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

Congratulate  me,  old  man  1  ”  shouted 
the  young  father.  “  It’s  twins  !  Twin 
boys  !  ”  “  Call  that  cause  for  congratu¬ 
lations,  on  your  salary?”  asked  the 
office  cynic.  -“You  bet.  I’m  going  to 
name  one  for  my  rich  uncle  and  the 
other  for  my  wife’s  rich  uncle.” — In 
dianapolis  Journal. 

“Mine  is  a  pitiable  case,”  said  the 
man  who  had  reached  the  melancholy 
stage  as  he  leaned  against  the  bar. 
“  What  a  woe  it  is  to  have  a  wife  who 
has  a  habit  of  locking  you  out  of  your 
own  house!”  “You  ain’t  one,  two, 
three  with  me,”  said  the  other  melan¬ 
choly  man.  “Mine  has  a  habit  of  lock¬ 
in’  me  in  .''’—Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 


®UY  DlKRCT  FROM  FACTORY/'  S>  * -S 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FRET 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer- 
profits.  In  use  64  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  I NGERSOLL.  246.  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set. 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


ENSILAGE  Cutters, 

I  It  1*  Line  ”1  Carriers,  Powers 

I  Low  Prices  |  Smaliey  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


(QNo  matter  how  good  your  facilities 
are,  the  n^e  of  a  Little  Giant  Separator 
will  enable  you  to 
turn  out  more  and 
better  butter  than 
yon  are  now  doing. 
Mr.  M.  M.  Gardner, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
writes  us,  “Though 
I  have  on  my  place 
one  of  Tennessee’s 
celebrated  cold 
springs,  my  Little 
Giant  Separator  nets  me  $2.25  a  day 
over  the  gravity  system.” 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 


Elgin,  Ill.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  6asoline  Engine, 

8TAT10NAKIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  hy  addressing 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen,  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  of  a 
complete  fertilizer;  Pot¬ 
ash  being  most  import¬ 
ant,  must  not  be  stinted.  Send  for  our  books  mentioned  below. 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  form 
in  which  you  can  buy  nitrogen 
(or  ammonia).  It  is  also  the 
most  soluble  and  available 
form  in  which  nitrogen  can 
be  applied  as  food  for  plants. 
You  can  mix  it  yourself  with 
other  materials  in  just  the 
correct  proportion  for  the 
particular  crop  to  which  you 
wish  to  apply  it.  You  cannot 
raise  good  crops  without  nit¬ 
rogen  in  some  form.  Why 
not  use  the  best — Nitrate  ? 

Cf-AA  A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  Plants.” 
Li  CC  Tells  all  about  mixing  and  using 
fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it. 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  N.  Y. 


Completely  Ground 

— husks,  cob  and  all,  is  the 

corn  that  is  treated  by  the 


■HE  FOOS  MFC. 


Scientific 

CRINDINC  MILL. 

water  or  suitable 
power.  Many  sizes.  Grind 
all  grains  singly  or  mixed. 
Grinding  plates  sharpen 
themselves.  Equaled  by 
none.  Other  styles  for  horses. 
Our  prices  will  please  you. 

Write  for  catalogue  before 
you  buy.  it  will  pay  you. 
fin.  Snrinef ield.  Ohio. 


This  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  fine;  on  one 
set  of  grinders  without  injuring 
them.  Handles  corn  and  cob, 

rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 

( A  Iso  make  6  sizes  Bell  Power  M ills 
2  to  25  H.  P.) 

T>  WT  T>nYI7CTTT?T?  ‘Ronrl  TrvH 


THE 


BUCKEYE 


FEED  MILLS 

grind  ear  corn  cob 

a  n  d  a  II .  They  a  Iso  grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain 
either  single  or  mixed. 
They  are  of  special 
value  to  dairymen 
and  feeders.  The 

COMBINED 

POWER  is  a  great 

advantage  this  machine 
possesses  over  others.  Get 
our  illustrated  catalogue. 
Staver  Ca 
TCtluft  Wallace 


None 

Better 

Hade 


GOLD  COLD! 

m  TVedon’tmeanKlon- 

|dyke,  but  we  mean  Corn  Belt  Corn  Cold, 
or  which  there  is  enough  wasted  annually  to 
beat  the  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world.  Can 
it  be  saved!  Yes.  How!  By  grinding  your 
1  grain  with  a 


FEED  CRINDER. 

Thousands  know  thisnow  , 
and  one  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you.  They  grind 
all  grains  single  or 
mixed.  Crushes  and 
grinds  ear  corn,  cob 
all.  It’s  horse- 
and  easy.Cir- 
and  prices. 

STEVENS  MFG  CO 
Joliet,  Ill. 


YOUR  FEED 


Send  for 


with  the  WOLVERINE  cutter. 

- ^  ^  Has  knives  with  4  cuttingedges; 

I  it’sagreatimprovement.  We 
I  can  also  attach  ournew  shredder 
head  to  our  cutters,  making  two 
greatly  improv’d  machines 
in  one.  44  styles  and  sizes.  Hand 
*  power  cuts  2J4  tons  an  hr.  Price 
$2.50  and  up;  largest  cuts  ton  in 
B  min.  Our  swivel  carrier  can  be  changed  from  I  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  while  in  operation.  Price  reduced  on 
every  outfit.  Corn  Shellers,  all  sizes  for  all  uses; 
best  hand  shellet  made,  $|.  Grinding  Mills,  42 
styles  and  sizes,  largest  and  best  variety  on  earth,  all 
improved.  Powers,  all  kinds;  9  sizes  Tread  A  Sweep 
li.ps.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  best  feed  cutter, 
corn  sheller,  grinding  mill  or  poweron earth, 
because  our  line  represents  over  36  years’  experience. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66c?,iccAui'oT  wl?t- 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
8end  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


SMALLEY  FEED  SAVERS  catalog  of  Feed 

Mills,  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters,  8U0  Machines.  Pow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


UflDCC  DflUfCDC  THRASHERS 
nUn dt  rU  n  Cndf  and  cleaners 


One&two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  PlITTCpC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor.  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  1  1  LUO 
Ellis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.N.Y- 


Convention  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  September  15  to  22. 


The  Home  of  the  FAMOUS  ROSS  ENSILAGE  and  FODDER 
CUTTERS.  Silver  or  Gold  or  a  good  note  will  buy  a  Ross  Cutter,  and  a 
Ross  Cutter  will  pay  20  to  1  on  the  investment.  Remember,  we  guarantee 
full  value  or  no  sale.  Send  for  our  1897  Catalogue. 

THE  E  W  ROSS  COMPANY  Springfield.  Ohio. 


intense  Cultivation-. The  Ideal  Cutaway 


will 

do 

it. 


Plows  a  furrow  24  inches  wide,  and  five  to  seven  inches  deep. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars  of  new  CUTAWAYS. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.^Higganum,  Conn 


Write 
for 

what  you 
want and  our  I 
illustrated  Cata- , 
logue— FREE. 


N 


Calvanized  Steel 

Pumping 

POWER  MILLS 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  I 
durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back- 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  I 
Corn  Huskers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
'  Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


27  Fargo  Street, 


BATAVIA,  ILL. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 

for  yourself  ana  make  money  drilling  wells. 
People  must  have  water,  and  will  always  pay 
liberally  for  good  service  of  thie  kind.  For  all 
kinds  of  drilling  -water,  gas  or  oil  you  will 
find  STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINES 
to  be  the  most  rapid  and  most  durable 
made.  Are  made  on  new  and  improved 
„  lines,  and  embody  in  their  construo- 
jV  tion  the  best  material  and  work- 
lf  manship  procurable.  Either  steam 
or  horse  power,  and  made  in  9 sizes. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

Catalog  free  on  application.  AKltON,  0.  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's 


Exposition. 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 


AHE  GOOD  ENGINES 

because  they  are  made 
from  be»t  mail- rial  known,  on 
the  best  line*  jrt  (ii-xianrtl  & 
with  the  best  workman.lilp 
procurable.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  Creamery.  Dairy  <fc 
[Farm.  ThisUPRICHT 
BOILER  &  ENCINE 
ranges  in  capacity  from  o 
horse  power  up,  3nd  is 
an  ideal  one  for  running 
SEPARATORS,  CHURNS, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUT¬ 
TERS.  FEED  GRINDERS. 
WOOD  SAWS,  ETC.  AH 
about  these  and  others 
in  our  book  on  Engines 
and  Boilers.  Sent  free. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. ta  1308  Springfield. 0. 
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AUTUMN  PLANTING  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  LITTLE  TREE  IS  STARTED. 

Preparation  and  Pruning. 

There  is’nothing  that  so  enhances  the  value  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  a  country  home  as  to  plant  about  it  a 
garden  of  choice  fruits.  The  trees,  plants  and  vines, 
if  they  be  well  planted,  properly  pruned  and  neatly 
trained,  not  only  supply  the  table  with  luscious  fruits 
of  all  kinds  every  day  in  the  year,  but  they,  at  all 
stages  of  their  growth,  somehow  give  to  the  most 
humble  cottage  an  air  of  refinement  and  genuine 
“  home-likeness  ”  that  a  veritable  whirlwind  of  bay- 
windows,  ornamental  gables -and  sky-scraping  turrets 
fail  to  contribute.  The  home  grounds  of  every  farm 
dwelling  should  not  only  be  securely  inclosed  from 
the  intrusion  of  stock,  but  should  be- made  ornamental 
and  productive  of  home  comforts  and  luxuries.  There 
are  so  many  sheltered  and  fertile  little  nooks  about  a 
country  place,  in  which  a  tree  or  vine -would  delight, 
that  lack  of  room  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excuse 
for  not  planting,  even  though  the  home  grounds  be 
very  limited  in  size. 

About  our  own  home,  we  now  have  growing  55 
Plum,  85  dwarf  pear, 

30  peach,  18  cherry 
and  6  apple  trees — 

194  trees  in  all — upon 
just  one  acre  of 
ground ;  and  the  old 
adage  that  “  there  is 
always  room  for  just 
one  more  ”  is  still  ap¬ 
plicable.  Fifty  of  the 
plum  and  the  85  dwarf 
pears  occupy  small 
blocks  of  their  own, 
while  the  remaining 
59  trees  were  given 
the  many  desirable 
little  nooks  about  our 
dwelling,  stable  and 
outbuildings.  The 
greater  number  o  f 
our  trees  have  not 
yet  come  into  bear¬ 
ing.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  gathered  some 
very  fine  peaches  and 
plums  from  the  older 
trees.  Last  season, 
from  two  seven-year- 
old  Ford’s  Late  peach  trees,  we  picked  12  bushels  of 
beautiful  fruit.  It  was  no  trouble  to  find  specimens 
measuring  nine  inches  in  circumference.  Three 
Wealthy  apple  trees  of  the  same  age  have  now  borne 
three  heavy  crops. 

Autumn  is  my  favorite  season  for  planting  all  kinds 
of  hardy  trees.  Not  only  is  the  soil  usually  in  much 
better  condition,  but  a  tree  properly  planted  in  autumn 
will  make  a  much  more  vigorous  growth  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  than  if  planting  were  delayed  until  spring. 
Even  if  the  autumn  be  very  dry,  and  the  soil  appar¬ 
ently  without  a  trace  of  moisture,  planting  may  be 
done  with  the  greatest  assurance  of  success.  After 
placing  an  order,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  the  holes  im¬ 
mediately,  so  that,  when  the  trees  arrive,  they  may 
be  set  at  once  if  the  weather  be  favorable.  If,  through 
any  inclemency  of  the  weather,  planting  must  be  de¬ 
ferred,  the  trees  may  be  safely  kept  by  carefully  heel¬ 
ing  them  in  a  trench — the  tops  all  in  one  direction 
and  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  the  roots  firmly 
covered  with  fine  soil.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  the  trees,  the  holes  should  be  dug  not  less 
than  two  feet  in  diameter  and  16  or  18  inches  deep, 
throwing  the  top  soil  and  subsoil  in  separate  heaps. 

In  planting  a  tree,  return  a  quantity  of  the  top  soil, 


or  loam,  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Then  with  a 
keen-edged  knife  or  pruning  shears  cut  away  all 
mutilated  or  broken  roots,  and  shorten  the  larger 
ones  about  one-third.  Place  the  tree  in  position,  in 
the  center  of  the  hole,  and  leaning  toward  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  slightly.  Straighten  all  roots  out  natu¬ 
rally,  and  sift  in  among  them  fine,  loamy  soil  with 
the  hand.  Continue  the  straightening  and  sifting 
process  until  all  the  roots  are  compactly  covered  by 
the  little  pyramid  of  soil  formed  by  this  gradual 
“building  up”  operation.  The  remaining  soil  may 
then  be  shoveled  in  and  made  firm  with  the  feet,  fin¬ 
ishing  with  the  subsoil,  which  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  a  young  tree. 

The  most  important  point  in  autumn  planting,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  protection  from  heaving  by  frost  during 
the  winter — a  comfortable  “  muffler”  in  the  form  of 
a  bank  or  mound  of  soil  about  the  base  of  the  tree. 
No.  1,  Fig.  283,  shows  a  baby  Baldwin  tucked  away 
in  its  winter  quarters,  and  fully  explains  this  method 
of  winter  protection.  The  mound  should  be  about  18 
inches  in  diameter  and  10  or  12  inches  high.  In  plant¬ 
ing  about  the  home  grounds,  there  is,  usually,  more 
or  less  sod  to  be  removed  in  preparing  the  soil  for  the 


reception  of  the  tree.  These  sods  form  an  excellent 
material  for  topping  off  the  mounds.  In  case  there 
are  no  sods  at  hand,  it  is  well  to  finish  off  each  mound 
with  a  forkful  of  strawy  manure. 

I  do  not  think  it  best  to  cut  back  the  head  of  the 
young  tree  in  autumn.  The  wounds,  although  slight, 
heal  more  perfectly  and,  of  course,  more  rapidly,  if 
the  cutting  back  be  done  in  early  spring,  just  as  the 
buds  begin  to  swell.  No.  2  shows  the  same  little 
Baldwin  early  in  spring.  Its  “muffler”  has  just  been 
removed — dug  down — forming  a  fine,  mellow  mulch, 
and  its  head,  or  branches,  properly  thinned  and 
shortened  back.  I  know  by  experience  that  some  will 
think  this  a  heartless  and  useless  operation  ;  but  it  is 
ODly  courageous  and,  in  time,  will  prove  to  have  been 
a  real  kindness.  No.  3  is  from  a  photograph  of  a 
yearling  Burbank  plum  tree  previous  to  heading  back. 
Fully  one-half  of  country  planters  set  out  their  trees 
and  allow  them  to  remain  just  in  this  shape.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  in  driving  through  the  country,  we  see 
so  many  top-heavy,  leaning,  sprawly  and  crooked 
young  trees.  I  have  seen  whole  orchards  of  valuable 
stock  turned  out  in  this  root-hog-or-die  fashion.  It 
makes  my  fingers  tingle  to  get  just  one  good  slash  at 
each  tree  with  a  pair  of  sharp  pruners.  No.  4  shows, 


from  nature,  just  what  would  be  left  of  each  tree  of 
the  style  shown  at  No.  3.  “  Ruined  !  ”  some  one  will 

exclaim.  “  Just  look  where  he  cut  that  Burbank  ! 
The  whole  head  gone  at  one  slice  !  Only  a  stub  left ! 

It  ’ll  die — it  ’ll  never  amount  to  -  to - .”  My 

friend,  just  pass  to  No.  5,  which  shows  this  same 
“  stub  ”  only  two  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  “  execu¬ 
tion”.  At  the  end  of  the  same  growing  season,  this 
proved  to  have  made  a  growth  of  from  four  to  five  feet, 
and  was  low-headed,  erect,  sturdy  and  full  of  vigor. 

Ohio.  _  F  H  RALLOU. 

APPLE  GROWING  IN  EGYPT,  ILLINOIS. 

A  NEW  COUNTRY  OPENING  UP. 

That  portion  of  the  State  of  Illinois  lying  south  of 
the  Big  Four  railway,  is  known  as  Egypt.  This  name 
was  given  it  years  ago  for  the  alleged  reason  that  it 
was  covered  with  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  ignorance. 
Its  inhabitants  were  said  to  subsist  chiefly  on  nuts, 
roots  and  “  homemade  twist”,  the  latter  being  a  com¬ 
bination  of  raw  tobacco  leaf,  sorghum,  and  the  juices 
of  certain  plants  supposed  to  contain  medical  proper¬ 
ties  of  remarkable  value.  In  the  woods  roamed  the 
typical  hazel-splitter  of  Georgia,  while  well-fed  ’coons 

were  to  be  found  up 
every  large  tree,  and 
unctuous  ’possums  in 
every  hollow  log. 
The  most  valuable 
animal  a  man  could 
possess — the  one  that 
would  make  his  name 
a  household  word  in 
his  locality  and 
gather  about  him  a 
great  wealth  of  the 
stanchest  friends — 
was  a  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  ’coon  dog,  one 
that  never  was  known 
to  bark  up  the  wrong 
tree.  In  Egypt,  coun¬ 
ties  and  townships 
were  an  unknown 
quantity,  all  locali¬ 
ties  being  designated 
and  known  as 
“P’ints,”  “Perairies,” 
“Criks”  and  “Fords”, 
with  the  name  of 
some  person  or  pecu¬ 
liarity  attached. 

It  used  to  be  a  standing  joke  in  other  portions  of 
the  State,  that,  in  the  halcyon  days  “  befo’  the  wah”, 
delegates  to  political  conventions  in  Egypt  were  not 
obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  credentials,  the 
color  of  the  clay  found  in  their  ears  being  sufficient 
to  identify  them  with  the  “P’int”  or  “Crik”  from 
which  they  were  sent.  In  those  days,  it  was  easy  for 
a  rattling  good  talker  who  was  sharp  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  peculiarities  and  prejudices  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  properly  to  manipulate  the  “leaders”,  to  get 
himself  elected  to  almost  any  local  office  to  which  he 
aspired.  But  of  the  old  Egypt  of  Illinois,  about  all 
that  is  now  left  is  the  name.  The  close-observing, 
far-sighted,  educated  business  man  from  the  East,  and 
the  sturdy,  tireless,  scientific  worker  from  the  North, 
have  gone  into  this  region,  searched  out  its  possibili¬ 
ties  and,  to  the  wide-eyed  wonder  of  the  natives,  de¬ 
veloped  industries  of  such  vast  proportions  that  the 
country  is  rapidly  being  transformed  into  a  human 
bee-hive.  The  new-comer  brought  with  him  new 
methods,  new  books,  newspapers  and  farm  papers, 
and  live  school  teachers  and  ministers,  and  before  the 
onslaught  of  these  allies,  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
disappeared  as  night  before  the  rising  sun.  Pretty 
villages  with  all  modern  improvements  and  conven- 
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STARTING  AND  TRIMMING  THE  AUTUMN-PLANTED  TREE.  Fig.  283. 
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iences  are  supplanting  the  irregular  aggregations  of 
log  huts,  and  forlorn-looking  stores  with  slat  and 
clapboard  porches  in  front.  Elegant  farm  houses  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  old,  clay-plastered  log  cabins, 
and  great  barns  are  rising  above  the  ruins  of  the 
slab-sided,  sway-backed  sheds  that  formerly  marred 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  the  evidences  of 
thrift  and  skill  are  on  every  hand. 

From  Centralia  westward  to  the  bluffs  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  the  wideawake  new  farmer  has  found  a 
soil  that  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  some 
of  the  finest  winter  wheat  in  the  world,  and  wheat  is 
his  especial  hobby.  From  Centralia  eastward,  almost 
to  the  Wabash  River,  the  keen-eyed  horticulturist 
has  discovered  a  land  that  will  grow  apples  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  pounced  upon  it,  and  is  covering  it 
with  apple  trees.  This  apple  belt,  as  it  is  termed, 
comprises  the  counties  of  Marion,  Clay,  Richland  and 
Wayne.  Portions  of  the  counties  adjoining  those 
mentioned,  might  well  be  included  in  the  apple  belt, 
for  it  is  not  defined  by  county  lines  exactly, 
but  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil.  This  soil  is 
about  the  color  of  putty  and,  if  improperly 
tilled,  it  will  become  quite  as  hard  as  that 
article  is  when  dry  ;  but  when  managed  just 
right,  it  is  as  tractable  as  any  soil  in  the  State. 

The  peculiar  qualities  that  go  to  make  it  so 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  do 
not,  at  present,  appear  to  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  it  is  seen  in  the  fineness  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood  in  both  fruit  and  deciduous 
trees. 

Here  we  find  the  “  conquering  oak  ”  of 
Douglas,  in  perfection,  the  growth  of  the 
tree  being  fairly  rapid,  and  the  wood  fine¬ 
grained  and  hard.  But  for  the  fires  that 
swept  this  region  when  it  was  the  home  of 
the  Indian,  the  oak  would  have  taken  it,  and 
instead  of  the  alternating  woodland  and 
prairie  we  now  find,  it  would  have  been  one 
vast  forest  of  grand  oaks.  Without  a  doubt, 
the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  apple  belt  to 
the  growth  of  that  fruit  is  partly  in  the  soil 
and  partly  in  the  climate.  The  blighting 
northwest  winds  that  sometimes  sweep  over 
the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State 
just  when  the  apple  is  in  bloom,  utterly  blast¬ 
ing  the  hopes  of  the  orchardist  in  those  sec¬ 
tions,  either  do  not  reach  this  section,  or  are 
so  tempered  by  the  moisture  from  the  wood¬ 
lands  they  must  cross  to  get  here  that  they  do 
little  harm.  My  home  is  only  about  100  miles 
northwest  of  the  apple  belt,  yet  spring  opens 
two  to  six  weeks  later  with  me  than  here.  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  the  forests  have  much 
to  do  with  tempering  the  climate  here,  and  if 
the  forests  be  cleared  away  in  the  next  two  or 
three  decades,  as  now  seems  probable,  this 
section  will  possess  little  or  no  advantage 
over  ours.  Let  us  hope  that  our  National 
Forestry  Commission  will  see  the  importance  of  tak¬ 
ing  active  steps  so  to  force  these  matters  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  State,  that  a  commis¬ 
sion  will  be  appointed  to  check,  if  possible,  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  land  valueless  almost  for  anything  but  forest 
growing,  before  a  great  and  growing  industry  shall 
be  irretrievably  ruined. 

The  great  stacks  of  railroad  ties  and  piles  of  fence 
posts  to  be  seen  in  the  villages  between  the  Big  Four 
railway  and  the  apple  belt,  as  well  as  the  activity  of 
the  sawmills,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  work  of 
destruction  is  being  rapidly,  and  with  the  usual  in- 
discriminating,  wasteful  methods,  pushed  energet¬ 
ically.  No  one  could  offer  a  single  objection  to  the 
cutting  of  mature  timber,  but  the  senseless  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  young  growth,  and  the  clearing  of  land 
for  pasture  that  will  become  valueless  for  even  that 
purpose  in  less  than  a  dozen  years,  should  be  checked 
if  it  can  be  done. 

Clay  County  is  in  the  center  of  the  apple  belt,  and 
the  area  of  orchard  in  this  county  is  estimated  to  be 
about  35,000  acres,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  At  this 
rate,  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that  the  apple-growing 
industry  is  in  danger  of  being  overdone  ;  but  there  is 
little  danger  of  this  from  the  fact  that,  first,  the 
natural  apple  belt  cannot  be  much  extended  ;  second, 
the  crop  is  not  a  certainty,  even  with  the  best  of  cul¬ 
ture  ;  rarely  are  two  large  crops  in  succession  grown 
in  the  same  orchard ;  third,  not  all  that  plant  will 
harvest.  About  10  years  are  required  to  bring  an 
orchard  into  full  bearing.  Out  of  every  25  persons 
that  plant  orchards,  not  more  than  10  will  give  the 
trees  the  culture  and  attention  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  a  bearing  age  in  good,  healthy  condition. 
Patience  and  untiring  perseverance  are  absolutely 
essential  qualities  in  the  make-up  of  a  successful 
orchardist,  as  well  as  a  successful  man  in  any  other 
calling,  and  these  qualities  are  rarely  found  in  more 
than  10  out  of  25  average  men.  •  fbed  gbundy. 

.  (To  be  continued.) 


ALFALFA  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

EXPEBIMENTS  WITH  INOCULATING  SOILS. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  on 
Alfalfa  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  21  and  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  The  extension  of  Alfalfa  culture  would  be  of 
untold  advantage,  for  considering  both  quality  of 
forage  and  weight  of  product,  I  cannot  name  its  equal 
for  certain  soils,  yet  many  attempts  to  grow  this 
plant  have  ended  in  failure,  even  when  planting  has 
been  done  under  apparently  favorable  conditions. 

Recent  observations  and  experiments  by  the  writer 
have  pointed  to  one  cause  of  failure,  and  indicated  a 
means  of  overcoming  this  unfavorable  condition.  A 
realization  of  the  ultimate  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  practical  application  of  the  results  of  recent 
European  discoveries  regarding  the  bacteria  that  in¬ 
duce  the  growth  of  tubercles  or  nodules  on  the  roots 
of  leguminous  plants,  led  me  to  study  the  distribution 
of  these  germs  in  certain  southern  soils.  An  answer 


was  sought  to  the  very  practical  question,  “  Do  the 
soils  tested  need  to  have  germ  life  added  to  them  in 
order  to  produce  maximum  crops  of  Crimson  clover, 
Sand  or  Hairy  vetch,  Canada  field  peas,  lupins,  Lespe- 
deza,  cow  peas  and  Alfalfa  ?  ”  The  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  indicated  plainly  that,  for  the  successful 
growth  of  some  of  these  legumes,  the  addition  of  the 
proper  germs,  either  in  the  form  of  earth  from  old 
fields  of  clover,  vetch,  etc.,  or  in  the  form  of  a  pure 
culture,  more  than  doubled  the  yield.  For  other 


ALFALFA;  LABGE  PLANT  WAS  INOCULATED.  Fig.  285. 

certain  plants  in  this  class,  artificial  inoculation  was 
found  to  be  unnecessary. 

But  in  this  article,  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  results 
with  Alfalfa,  trusting  that  my  experience  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  grow  this  plant  in  a  locality  where  it  has  not 
previously  been  grown,  may  explain  the  failures,  and 
indicate  a  remedy  for  some  who,  attempting  to  grow 
this  plant  outside  the  region  of  its  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  have  heretofore  failed.  A  field  of  rather  stiff, 
loamy  soil,  well  drained,  was  thoroughly  prepared, 
the  preparation  including  subsoiling  to  a  moderate 
depth.  Alfalfa  was  sown  October  9,  1896,  and  a  good 


stand  was  secured,  which  condition  was  maintained 
all  winter  and  spring.  The  soil  was  better  than  the 
average  soil  in  this  immediate  locality,  and  before 
sowing,  a  heavy  application  of  sulphate- of  potash 
and  Florida  soft  phosphate  was  made.  The  roots 
penetrated  to  considerable  depths,  but  the  plants 
neither  branched  properly  nor  attained  half  the  usual 
height.  In  every  sense,  the  plants  were  failures. 
Examination  of  the  roots  showed  that  the  tubercles 
through  which  normal  Alfalfa  plants  are  enabled  to 
assimilate  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  were  entirely  want¬ 
ing.  The  plants  were  starving  for  want  of  nitrogen. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  of  the  present  year, 
soil  from  a  field  somewhat  similar  to  the  above  was 
placed  in  two  new  flower  pots,  14  pounds  in  each. 
Equal  weights  of  superphosphate  were  used  in  the 
two  pots,  and  in  both  were  planted  equal  quantities 
of  Alfalfa  seed.  In  one  of  these  pots,  was  mixed 
one-fourth  ounce  of  dust  sifted  from  the  seed  burrs 
of  Burr  clover  (Medicago  maculata),  which  is  botan- 
ically  a  near  relative  of  Alfalfa.  It  was 
thought  that  this  dust  might  contain  the 
germs  necessary  to  produce  tubercles  on  Al¬ 
falfa.  Judging  by  the  present  growth  of  the 
plants,  this  dust  did  produce  the  desired 
tubercles.  Fig.  285  shows  that  the  pot  receiv¬ 
ing  the  inoculating  dust  produced  Alfalfa 
plants  about  three  times  as  tall  as  the  plants 
in  the  other  pot.  This  photograph  was  taken 
May  19,  less  than  three  months  after  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed,  and  two  months  before  the 
first  cutting  was  made.  When  cut  for  the 
first  time,  July  22,  the  treated  or  inoculated 
plants  afforded  more  than  four  times  as  much 
dry  forage  as  the  plants  not  treated.  A  second 
cutting  will  be  made  in  a  few  days.  The 
difference  between  the  crops  in  the  two  pots 
is  now  even  greater  than  at  the  first  cutting. 
The  inoculated  plants  now  measure  about  15 
inches,  the  treated  plants  less  than  five  inches. 

This  work  will  be  repeated  and  extended  in 
the  field  this  fall ;  meanwhile  we  have  a  hint 
that  sprinkling  over  the  soil  and  thorough 
harrowing  in  one  or  two  tons  per  acre  of 
earth  from  an  old  field  of  Alfalfa,  Burr  clover, 
or  Black  medic  may  remove  one  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  Alfalfa  culture  on  upland  soils  in 
the  South  and,  probably,  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  culture  of  this  plant 
is  not  general,  and  where  there  is  no  great 
abundance  of  wild  plants  belonging,  like  Al¬ 
falfa,  to  the  genus  Medicago.  The  West  is, 
doubtless,  naturally  inoculated,  as  are  proba¬ 
bly  some  other  regions.  j.  f.  duggab. 

Alabama  Experiment  Station. 

MIDDLEMAN’S  SHARE  OF  POTATOES. 

I  recently  took  a  trip  into  Franklin  County, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  that  State’s  great  potato-produc¬ 
ing  sections.  Chateaugay  is  one  of  the  larges  t, 
potato  centers  there,  and  it  is  said  that  potatoes  are  a 
cash  crop  there  any  day  in  the  year.  It  may  interest 
some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  know  how  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  section  are  helped  (?)  by  the  middlemen. 
The  growers  there  do  not  ship  their  potatoes  them¬ 
selves,  but  sell  almost  entirely  to  produce  dealers,  of 
which  there  are  a  good  half  dozen  who  are  well  com¬ 
bined.  There  are  only  two  sets  of  scales  there,  and 
these  are  controlled  by,  and  are  for  the  use  of,  the 
combine  only.  One  steps  from  the  train  and  sees  a 
number  of  loads  of  potatoes  bound  for  the  cars  on  the 
siding.  On  making  inquiries  about  potatoes,  one  is 
immediately  introduced  to  one  of  the  combine,  who 
invites  him  into  his  office  and  after  a  talk,  giving  his 
prices  on  potatoes,  etc.,  as  one  leaves,  he  says,  “It 
will  be  useless  to  talk  to  the  farmers,  as  it  only  stirs 
up  trouble,”  etc.  Nevertheless,  I,  who  am  a  farmer, 
did  talk  to  the  farmers,  and  learned  what  kind  of  a 
friend  these  produce  men  are. 

At  the  time  I  was  there,  they  were  paying  the  farm 
ers  50  cents  per  62-pound  bushel,  and  were  asking, 
and  selling  them  on  the  track  for  67  cents  per  bushel. 
It  costs  to  load  a  450  to  500-bushel  car  not  over  $1,  so 
that,  for  his  receiving  the  potatoes,  weighing,  load¬ 
ing,  making  out  bill  of  lading  and  drawing  draft,  he 
received  at  this  time  from  $75  to  $85  per  car.  As  from 
five  to  twenty  or  more  cars  are  loaded  daily,  the  prod¬ 
uce  men  can  afford  to  smoke  good  cigars  and  live  in 
fairly  good  style. 

I  asked  one  of  the  farmers  why  they  didn’t  get 
their  own  scales.  He  said,  “  We  did  club  together  $1 
apiece,  bought  a  set,  and  had  arranged  with  a  man  to 
have  charge  of  them  ;  but  he  w&s  received  with  open 
arms  into  the  combine,”  so  that  was,  for  the  time, 
given  up.  Some  of  the  farmers  would  be  glad  to  have 
outside  buyers  come  in,  but  one  says,  “  The  produce 
men  own  feed  and  grain  stores,  run  creameries,  sell 
agricultural  implements,  harnesses,  wagons,  etc.,  and 
the  farmers  who  usually  buy  on  time,  often  giving 
six-months  to  one-year  notes  at  six  par  cent  interest, 


THE  FAME  PEAR.  Fig.  284.  See  Rubalisms,  Page  679. 
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are  in  debt  to  them,  and  feel  under  obligations  to  sell 
to  them.” 

When  I  was  there,  they  were  asking  more  for 
bran,  etc.,  by  83  to  84  per  ton  than  the  same  grades 
could  be  bought  for  in  Connecticut  in  car  lots,  though 
they  are  on  grain  freight  routes,  and  freight  is  less 
than  to  Connecticut  points. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  farmers  ?  They  don’t 
know  the  market  value  of  what  they  have  to  buy  or 
sell.  Intelligent  reading  would  remedy  this.  Buying 
on  long  credit  virtually  makes  slaves.  Successful 
business  farming  ought  to  have  for  its  motto,  Buy 
and  sell  for  cash  ;  buy  of  the  producer ;  sell  to  the 
consumer.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


THE  DAKOTA  WHEAT  FIELDS. 

ARE  THEY  IN  DANGER  OP  EXHAUSTION  ? 

(Concluded.) 

The  successful  management  of  soils  for  best  results 
in  the  Red  River  Valley,  is  quite  a  different  problem 
from  that  of  the  hills  of  New  England,  or  even  of 
New  York.  The  valley  was  formerly  an  old  lake 
bed  that  has  been  gradually  filled  up  by  the  deposits 
of  fine,  impalpable  sediment  that  found  its  way  into 
the  lake  through  the  many  small  streams  that  flowed 
from  the  adjoining  country.  This  soil  is  so  fine  that 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  it  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  having  100  openings  per  square  inch.  From 
1%  to  3  feet  of  this  surface  soil  contains  from  three  to 
eight  per  cent  of  humus  matter.  What  a  feeding 
ground  a  soil  so  fine  and  rich  in  organic  matter  fur¬ 
nishes  to  growing 
plants.  A  soil 
with  its  particles 
two  or  three  times 
as  large,  and  with 
its  store  of  organic 
matter  in  the  first 
six  inches,  needs 
to  be  handled  in 
quite  a  different 
manner  from  one 
so  fine.  It  must 
not  be  thought  for 
a  moment  that 
such  a  soil  is  in¬ 
exhaustible.  Far 
from  it,  but  with 
good  manage¬ 
ment,  the  gradual 
replenishing  o  f 
the  humus  we 
have  a  supply  of 
plant  food  that 
should  be  as  pro¬ 
ductive  for  future 
generations  as  at 
the  present  time. 

The  college  farm 
at  Fargo  had 
grown  continuous 
wheat  for  about  15 
years  when  it 
came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  college. 

At  this  time,  the 
soil  showed  by  an¬ 
alysis  a  humus  content  of  63  tons  per  acre,  while 
the  adjoining  unbroken  prairie  showed  a  content  of 
109  tons  per  acre.  But  this  is  not  all,  the  available 
nitrogen  is  contained  in  the  humus,  and  we  find  a 
heavy  depletion  of  this,  and  sooner  or  later,  under 
such  a  condition,  there  would  be  apparent  soil  ex¬ 
haustion,  but  in  fact,  a  squandering  of  that  part  of 
the  plant  food  which  nature  had  made  ready  for  the 
growing  plant.  This  land  was  a  school  section  that 
had  been  rented  and,  each  year,  the  tenant  was  try¬ 
ing  to  secure,  with  as  little  labor  as  possible,  a 
profitable  crop  of  wheat,  with  no  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  a  good  physical  and  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil. 

For  successful  farming  in  this  valley,  the  first 
essential  is  to  maintain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  per¬ 
fect  physical  and  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil ; 
the  second  essential  is  to  maintain  a  proper  balance 
of  humus  and  organic  matter  with  its  store  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  be  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  through  the 
agency  of  legumes  and  good  tillage.  With  these  two 
conditions  fulfilled,  500  years  from  now,  we  shall  still 
have  a  fertile  soil.  Grow  two  crops  of  clover  on  the 
poorest  hillside  of  New  England  supposed  to  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  then  plow  and  cultivate  thoroughly  to 
put  the  soil  in  the  best  physical  and  mechanical  con¬ 
dition,  and  in  a  favorable  year,  there  will  be  a  good 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat.  Have  phosphates  or  potash 
been  added  by  such  a  system  ?  I  believe  it  is  not  so 
muQh  a  question  of  phosphates  and  potash  as  of  put¬ 
ting  the  soil  in  a  proper  physical  and  mechanical 
condition,  and  the  adding  of  organic  matter  with  its 


store  of  nitrogen,  and  the  bringing  of  the  food  into  a 
form  available  to  the  growing  plant. 

Several  years  ago,  a  farmer  on  one  of  the  hillsides 
of  Maine  was  starved  out  and  left  his  farm  as  worth¬ 
less.  It  did  not  produce  one-half  ton  of  hay  per  acre. 
A  poor  but  thrifty  family  became  its  owner.  Clover 
was  their  hobby,  and  clover  was  grown,  beginning  in 
a  small  way,  with  only  one  horse  and  a  cow.  Five 
years  later,  a  large  field  (for  Maine)  about  the  house 
was  producing  good  crops,  and  no  artificial  fertilizers 
were  used.  The  soil  was  exhausted,  but  not  depleted. 
Good  cultivation  and  restoring  the  humus  again  un¬ 
locked  the  storehouse,  and  success  followed  where 
shiftlessness  had  failed. 

In  1891,  a  field  long  under  wheat  culture  showed 
5.35  per  cent  of  humus  and  .79  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  humus,  Crop  rotation  was  practiced,  in¬ 
cluding  one  crop  of  clover  and,  in  1894,  there  was 
6.82  per  cent  of  humus  and  .91  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  humus.  The  soil  had  been  enriched  in 
humus,  and  the  phosphates  made  more  available  to 
plant  growth.  We  cannot  maintain  a  good  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  unless  there  is  a  good  proportion 
of  humus  ;  neither  can  there  be  a  good  stock  of  avail¬ 
able  food  material  unless  the  humus  content  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  soil  well  tilled  to  keep  it  in  a  good 
physical  and  mechanical  condition. 

Perhaps  your  readers  may  say  that  my  assertions 
are  too  strong,  but  I  believe  the  trend  of  all  recent 
lines  of  soil  investigations  point  in  this  direction,  and 
each  year  has  brought  me  farther  and  farther  from 
the  old  views  of  soil  fertility  and  how  best  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  If  I  provoke  discussion,  even  by  taking,  in 


part,  a  wrong  stand,  research  will  bring  the  truth  to 
light.  Then  will  my  wish  be  accomplished.  E.  f.  ladd. 


WHAT  A  GOOD  SOW  DID. 

WHAT  COW  CAN  BEAT  HER  ? 

The  Cheshire  sow,  Chapman’s  Balva  No.  1894,  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  animals  I  ever  owned.  The 
following  table  gives  her  performances.  Farrowed 
October  14,  1893  : 

Pi*s. 


January  1,  1895— first  farrow .  10 

September  1,  1895— second  farrow .  12 

April  1,  1896— third  farrow .  1-1 

September  25,  1896— fourth  farrow .  14 

April  30,  1897 — fifth  farrow .  14 

September  1,  1897 — sixth  farrow .  14 

Total  number  of  pigs .  78 


Total  number  raised,  72. 

Total  value  at  85  each,  8360. 

The  dam  of  the  sow  was  brought  up  in  idleness, 
and  feasted  on  the  best  her  owner  had.  She  was  a 
beautiful  animal  to  look  at,  a  prize  winner,  and  as 
worthless  as  she  was  handsome.  Small  litters  and  a 
smaller  flow  of  milk,  accompanied  a  disposition  which 
allowed  her  to  lie  and  listen  with  perfect  composure 
to  the  dying  squeal  of  her  best  pig  imprisoned  beneath 
her  huge  carcass.  She  was  a  victim  of  prosperity, 
and  soon  after  coming  into  my  possession,  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  pork  barrel. 

The  sire  was  very  long  in  body,  and  had  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  shaped  and  prolific  mother  ;  he  trans¬ 
mitted  these  qualities  to  his  offspring.  Chapman’s 
Belva  inherited  a  calm  disposition,  quick  maturity, 
and  strong  digestion  from  her  dam,  and  strong  legs, 


capacity  of  body  and  prolificacy  from  the  sire.  This 
combination  makes  a  foundation  for  a  grand  breeder, 
if  properly  cared  for.  The  most  profitable  sows  are 
so  gentle  that  they  will  not  lie  on  or  trample  with 
hasty  movements,  the  little  ones.  They  have  hearty 
appetites  and  no  tendency,  natural  or  acquired,  to 
lay  on  flesh.  The  milk  required  for  large  litters  is 
about  equal  to  that  given  by  a  cow,  and  as  rich.  They 
are  strong  in  limb,  to  carry  the  load  of  pigs  before 
birth,  and  to  avoid  fever,  caked  bag  or  scours,  must 
be  healthy. 

Belva  was  not  a  promising  specimen  at  first ;  a  fall 
pig  without  milk,  never  is  growthy  and  fine.  She 
was,  however,  always  moving,  prying  open  the  gate, 
and  was  energetic.  Her  food  consisted  of  wheat 
bran  (fine)  wet  with  water,  and  flat  turnips  or  beets. 
She  was  not  bred  so  young  as  is  our  custom,  being 
small  of  her  age.  About  May  20,  she  was  turned  out 
to  pasture  and  had  to  shirk  for  herself.  Young  stock 
feeding  exclusively  on  grass  will  be  perfectly  healthy 
and  strong,  bub  do  not  grow  very  fast,  or  fatten. 
When  she  dropped  her  first  litter,  I  do  not  think  that 
she  weighed  over  130  pounds,  but  had  a  frame  for 
200.  She  was  fed  milk,  wheat  middlings,  oil  meal, 
beets,  and  charcoal.  The  pigs  made  such  demands 
that  surplus  growth  was  prevented  and  milking 
qualities  developed.  She  was  not  bred  till  just 
before  going  to  pasture  in  the  fore  part  of  May, 
and  the  pigs  were  not  taken  from  her  till  she 
weaned  them.  This  course  made  demands  on  her 
system  till  about  a  month  before  breeding,  and  kept 
her  from  fleshing  up.  She  had  begun  to  grow  fast 
when  put  out  to  grass,  and  was  able  to  do  well  on  it 

alone.  She  has, 
with  age,  gradual¬ 
ly  filled  out,  and 
has  a  strong 
“  working  frame,” 
but  is  a  little  un¬ 
der  weight  for  her 
age.  This  system 
of  feeding  and 
care  produces 
profitable  breed¬ 
ers  but  not  prize 
winners.  She  has 
not  had  any  side 
rails  in  her  pen,  or 
any  one  near  at 
farrowing  time. 
She  has  but  12 
teats,  yet  she  has 
never  killed  one 
pig,  and  gives  milk 
enough  for  13. 

Four  different 
service  boars  have 
been  used,  which 
proves  that  her 
tendency  to  throw 
large  litters  is  not 
due  to  the  sire. 
Her  daughter', 
reared  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions,  has 
just  farrowed  10 
very  fine  pigs.  I 
am  satisfied  that 
this  cheap,  prac¬ 
tical  vegetable  ration,  early  breeding,  and  an  early- 
maturing,  easily-kept  hog  will  give  the  greatest  profits 
in  breeding.  There  need  be  no  losses  from  sickness. 
A  careful  study  of  the  losses,  number  of  pigs  and  gen¬ 
eral  trouble  encountered  by  those  who  feed  heavily  of 
corn,  confine  to  pens  and  provide  no  roots,  will  prove 
me  right. 

Some  writers,  breeders  and  swine  papers  have  been 
trying  to  prove  two  litters  per  year  too  much  for  the 
health  of  the  sow.  The  trouble  comes  from  the  flesh¬ 
ing  up  between  the  litters.  One  will  have  more  loss 
from  one  than«two.  At  service  time,  the  sow  should 
be  poor  and,  perhaps,  just  beginning  to  grow.  She 
should  gain  a  little  from  then  till  farrowing  time, 
and  then  be  only  in  store  condition.  With  six  litters 
at  four  years  of  age,  Belva  is  in  her  prime  in  every 
way.  We  have  no  sows  over  18  months,  which  fail  to 
breed  and  do  well,  twice  per  year. 

The  manure  made  by  a  mature  hog  is  worth,  for 
use  on  corn  or  small  fruits,  the  cost  of  caring  for  it. 
Beets  cost  but  a  few  cents  per  bushel,  and  flat  turnips 
still  less.  Sown  as  a  second  crop  after  strawberries, 
they  require  no  labor  except  pulling.  Middlings  are 
cheap,  and  water  is  free.  Is  not  830  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  cost  of  keeping  one  sow  a  year  ?  Ours 
do  not  cost  near  that — four  cents  per  day  in  winter, 
half  that  in  summer,  except  for  a  short  time  while 
suckling  pigs.  We  do  not  sell  many  pigs  at  85  each, 
but  I  allow  the  overplus  for  advertising,  registry 
fees,  service  fees,  and  labor.  Her  account,  then, 
stands  as  follows  :  72  pigs  at  85,  8360  ;  4  years’  feed  at 
830,  880.  Profit  to  balance,  8280.  o.  *.  chapman. 


Small  Potatoes  and  Few  in  a  Hill.  What  Will  Fill  the  Dinner  Pail? 

THE  CROPS  MAY  FAIL,  BUT  A  FARMER  “KNOWS  WHERE  TO  GO  WHEN  NIGHT  COMES”.  Fig.  286. 
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A  YOUTHFUL  HEN  MOTHER. 

While  we  are  discussing  remarkable  families  of 
human  beings  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  let  us 
not  forget  to  mention  the  good  hen.  At  Pig.  287  is 
shown  a  young  hen  or  pullet  which  will,  probably, 
take  the  record  for  youthful  productiveness.  This 
hen  is  a  White  Leghorn,  bred  and  owned  by  O.  W. 
Mapes,  the  electric  hen  man.  Mr.  Mapes  tells  the 
following  story  regarding  this  “precocious  pullet.” 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  hens  that  can  beat  this 
record,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exploit  their  pets  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  : 

This  pullet  was  hatched  March  6,  with  11  others. 
They  were  raised  in  a  small  brooder  in  the  woodshed, 
and  about  April  15,  they  were  carried  to  the  middle 
of  a  three-acre  field  to  keep  them  away  from  the  back 
door,  as  they  were  very  tame.  Here  they  ran  with  a 
flock  of  about  500  younger  ones,  all  eating  from  one 
long  trough  which  was  filled  with  feed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  chicks  cleaned  it,  usually  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  In  June,  she  and  her  10  mates,  in 
company  with  50  of  the  later  chicks,  were  colonized 
in  No,  2  of  my  small  poultry  houses.  The  surrounding 
houses  were  filled  with  the  other  younger  chicks 
There  were  no  old  hens  nearer  than  No.  6— about  30 
rods  away.  The  pullets  laid  two  eggs  in  No.  2  July 
22,  and  continued  to  gain  up  to  August  10,  when  they 
laid  eight  eggs  inside  the  house.  About  August  15, 
I  found  this  pullet  in  an  old  box  in  the  rear  of  No. 
2,  sitting  on  15  pullets’  eggs.  The  soft  side  of  a  board 
was  the  only  nesting  material  in  use  when  I  found 
her.  I  took  pity  on  her  and  gave  her  some  machine 
shavings  at  once.  She  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  commence  laying,  as  on  August  27,  she  hatched 
out  eight  as  bright-eyed  chicks  as  I  ever  saw,  of 
which  she  is  justly  proud,  as  her  picture — Fig.  287 — 
plainly  shows.  The  feed  has  always  been  the  same 
since  the  day  she  was  hatched,  except  that  a  little 
baking  powder  was  added  the  first  few  days,  and  then 
the  dough  baked  into  a  sort  of  balanced-ration  bread  : 
otherwise,  the  feed  has  simply  been  wet  with  cold 
water.” 


MR.  CLARK’S  GRASS  CROP  FOR  1897. 

Those  who  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  few 
years  are  familiar  with  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut,  in  showing  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  16-acre  meadow.  We  now  present  his 
statement  for  1897.  To  newer  readers,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  that  the  essential  principles  of  his  method  are  : 
1.  The  most  careful  preparation  of  the  soil.  2.  Heavy 
feeding  with  soluble  fertilizers.  3.  Heavy  seeding  to 
Timothy  and  Red-top,  and  the  best  care  of  the  ground. 
Here  is  the  statement .  Harvesting  the  first  crop  from 
16  acres  was  finished  July  10,  and  the  crop  weighed 
155,409  pounds.  The  second  crop  from  the  same  field 
was  finished  September  25,  and  weighed  53,070  pounds. 
The  detail  in  part  of  these  two  crops  is  as  follows  : 


First  Crop.  Pounds. 

Total  on  16  acres .  155,409 

Total  on  10^4  acres .  118,804 

Total  on  six  best  acres .  68,707 

Total  on  514  poorest  acres .  36,605 

Average  on  10*4  acres .  11,314 

Average  on  six  acres .  11,450 

Average  on  5%  poorest  acres .  6,656 

Average  on  16  acres,  whole  field .  9,713 

Best  five-eighths  acre .  9  830 

Rate  per  acre .  15,728 

Best  acre .  13,270 

Second-best  acre .  12,943 

Second  Crop. 

Total  on  16  acres .  53,020 

Total  on  10%.  acres .  50,725 

Total  on  six  best  acres .  35,430 

Total  on  blA  poorest  acres .  2,345 

Average  on  10*4  acres .  4,640 

Average  on  six  acres  .  5,905 

Average  on  5*4  poorest  acres .  521 

Average  on  16  acres .  3  317 

Amount  on  five-eighths  acre .  4,763 

Rate  per  acre .  7,616 

Best  acre .  7,460 

Second-best  acre .  6,140 

Total  First  and  Second  Crop,  1897. 

Total  16  acres .  208,479 

Total  10*4  acres .  168,874 

Total  six  acres .  104,137 

Total  5*4  poorest  acres .  38,950 

Total  average  10!4  acres .  15,964 

Total  average  six  acres .  17,355 

Total  average  5^4  poorest  acres .  7,181 

16  acres . 13,030 

Total  best  five-eighths  acre .  14.593 

Total  per  acre .  23,347 

Total  best  acre .  20,770 

Total  second-best  acre . 19,083 

Labor  securing  first  crop .  $92.75 

Labor  securing  second  crop .  32.50 


$125.25 

Total  outlay . . . $575.87 


Value  op  Product  and  Profit  at  Different  Prices  Per  Ton. 
Pounds. 

208,479  at  $10  per  ton _ $1,042.39— profit . $466.52 

208,497  at  $11  per  toil....  1,146.63-profit .  570.76 

208,497  at  $12  per  ton _  1,250.87— profit .  675.00 

208,497  at  $13  per  ton....  1,355.11 — profit .  779.24 

By  reviewing  these  figures,  you  will  find  the  sum 
total  to  be  over  104  tons  from  the  16  acres,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  6 %  tons  to  the  acre  for  the  season’s  crop. 
There  are  10  >4  acres  of  which  a  separate  account  has 
been  kept.  This  year’s  total  crop  was  over  84  tons. 
My  best  six  acres  have  been  seeded  two  years,  and 
produced  52  tons  this  year,  an  average  of  17,355  pounds 
per  acre.  In  fact,  one-half  of  the  grass  grown  on  the 
16  acres  was  taken  from  this  six  acres.  The  best  yield 


was  in  a  nook  of  five-eighths  acre,  its  total  yield  being 
14,593  pounds,  an  average  of  23,347  pounds  per  acre. 
The  best  acre  gave  20,770  -pounds,  and  second  best 
acre  19,083  pounds.  These  were  the  best  figures,  and 
the  poorest  were  found  on  5%  acres,  quite  largely  so 
because  of  different  treatment.  The  six-acre  field 
had  good  treatment.  The  rest  of  the  10%  acres  had 
fair  treatment,  and  the  5  %- acre  field  had  but  little 
better  than  the  regular  go-as-you-please  treatment. 
The  result  shows  the  necessity  of  care  in  producing  a 
grass  crop. 

One  of  the  great  questions  relating  to  this  subject 
is  the  cost  of  production  ;  below  is  given  in  detail 
the  cost  of  production,  labor,  etc.,  for  the  1897  crops, 
and  the  total  amount  of  fertili  zers  used  on  the  16 
acres  for  the  two  crops  : 


Fall  dressing,  1896 . $  96.00 

Spring  and  summer .  330.62 

Labor  spreading  same .  24.00 


Total . $450.62 


But  I  have  never  sold  any  hay  less  than  $18  per  ton 
at  the  barn,  generally  $20.  This  $5  to  $7  advance 
above  the  highest  figures  given  will  more  than  cover 
any  drop  in  price,  cost  of  cultivation,  shrinkage,  etc. 
The  entire  field  is  an  experimental  one,  and  often  the 
best  results  are  not  obtained ;  in  fact,  they  are  not 
expected. 

A  great  variety  of  fertilizers  have  been  used  upon 
small  sections  of  these  fields  and  adjoining  lands, 
under  different  conditions,  watching  results.  In  fact, 
for  13  years,  not  a  ton  of  yard  manure  has  been  used 
on  the  16-acre  field,  nothing  but  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  and  for  several  years,  except  in  small  sections, 
nothing  but  bone,  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
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soda  have  been  used.  Experience  has  taught  that  in¬ 
tense  cultivation  is  necessary  to  success. 

The  land  is  taken  up  in  sections  every  five  or  seven 
years,  and  worked  with  the  Torrent  and  Cutaway 
grass  tools,  40  to  50  days,  and  then  reseeded.  Sun¬ 
shine  with  a  little  aid  at  the  right  time  will  work 
wonders  in  the  grass  field.  The  above  figures  make 
one  thing  certain  about  grass  culture,  that  is,  only 
one  crop  can  be  grown  with  success  at  one  time. 

GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 


WHY  N.  Y.  STATE  GRAPES  KEEP  WELL. 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  the  methods  used  by  the  grape  growers 
in  the  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt,  to  keep  their  grapes  for  the  later 
markets  ?  Here  our  Concords  ripen  a  little  before  the  Chautauqua 
Concords,  but  we  are  unable  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
nearly  so  late.  Do  they  keep  them  in  cold  storage  ?  Or  to  what 
do  they  owe  their  staying  qualities  ?  w.  h.  l. 

Iowa. 

The  Chautauqua  grape  growers  have  no  secrets 
about  the  picking,  packing  and  marketing  of  grapes, 
which  are  not  known  to  the  growers  in  other  sections. 
But  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  grapes,  apples  and 
other  fruits  grown  in  western  New  York  have  better 
keeping  qualities  than  those  from  almost  any  other 
locality  in  the  United  States,  the  reasons,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  being  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  under 
which  they  are  produced.  That  the  kind  of  soil  has 
much  to  do  with  the  keeping  and  eating  qualities  of 
grapes,  is  recognized  by  growers  in  the  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt.  Grapes  grown  on  clay  land  stand  up  and 
ship  much  better  than  those  grown  on  gravel.  In  the 
Ohio  district,  an  association  has  been  formed  known 
as  the  Clay  Growers’  Association.  They  handle  and 
ship  only  grapes  grown  on  clay  lands. 

Climatic  conditions,  also,  exert  a  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  grape.  We  do  know  from  experience 
that  grapes  grown  in  close  proximity  to  large  bodies 
of  water  are  the  best  keepers  and  the  most  desirable. 


The  three  sections  in  New  York  State  growing  grapes 
to  the  greatest  perfection,  all  lie  near  or  adjacent  to 
natural  bodies  of  water.  The  first  is  the  Hudson 
River  district,  the  second  the  central  or  lake  section, 
and  the  third  the  Lake  Erie  district,  in  Chautauqua 
County. 

The  bulk  of  Chautauqua  County  grapes  are  picked 
in  crates  which  are  drawn  and  stored  in  the  packing 
houses,  where  they  remain  a  few  days  to  sweat.  After 
this,  they  are  packed  in  ten-pound  baskets  for  ship¬ 
ment.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  keeping  qualities 
which  W.  H.  L.  concedes,  are  due  to  other  causes 
rather  than  to  our  method  of  handling. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Snow,  of  Penn  Yan,  who  had  charge  of 
the  viticulture  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  was  very 
successful  in  holding  grapes  in  cold  storage  for  the 
exhibit.  They  were  placed  in  cold  storage  about 
November  1,  1892,  and  there  held  until  spring,  when 
they  were  shipped  to  Chicago  in  time  for  the  opening, 
May  1.  They  were  then  placed  in  the  Cold  Storage 
Building  on  the  exhibition  grounds,  and  were  taken 
from  there  to  the  Horticultural  Building  as  needed. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Cold  Storage  Building  burned 
July  12  ;  had  this  loss  not  occurred,  New  York  grapes 
would  have  been  on  exhibition  every  day  of  the  fair. 
As  it  was,  a  space  of  only  15  days  intervened  between 
the  cold  storage  stock  and  the  arrival  of  fresh  grapes. 
Thus  it  seems  that,  with  proper  conditions,  grapes 
may  be  preserved  fresh  for  a  long  time. 

Of  the  vast  number  of  varieties  grown,  only  a  few 
may  be  classed  as  long  keepers  ;  among  the  best,  are 
the  Catawba,  Diana,  Isabella  and  Vergennes.  To  have 
even  these  varieties  keep  well,  they  must  be  very 
carefully  handled.  Mr.  Snow’s  success  in  keeping 
grapes  was  largely  due  to  the  method  of  handling. 
A  very  important  item,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  gradual 
reduction  of  temperature  from  the  vines  to  cold  stor¬ 
age — no  sudden  changes  from  high  to  low  degrees. 
The  cooling  should  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  Leave 
the  crates  out  the  night  after  picking,  remove  early 
in  the  morning  to  a  cool  building  or  dry  cellar,  then 
to  a  still  cooler  room  adjoining  the  storage,  where  the 
temperature  would  gradually  fall  until  the  desired 
point  is  reached.  Small  quantities  of  grapes  have 
been  held  and  shipped  at  a  time  when  enough  better 
prices  have  been  obtained  to  pay  for  the  additional 
expense.  But  with  the  prevailing  low  prices  of  fresh 
fruit,  and  the  improved  methods  of  transportation, 
the  Tropics,  the  sunny  South  and  California’s  enter¬ 
prising  horticulturists  are  able  to  place  in  our  city  mar¬ 
kets  fresh  fruits  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  It  does 
not  seem  that  the  prospects  for  obtaining  large  prices 
for  held  stock  are  such  as  to  warrant  any  one  in  in¬ 
vesting  very  largely  in  cold  storage  grapes.  L  D  GALE. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  ABk 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Destroying  a  Wasp's  Nest. 

G.  E.,  Namiet ,  N.  T. — Your  account  of  the  nest  of  the  Paper 
Hornet,  Fig.  206,  page  498,  was  very  interesting  to  us.  Will  you 
publish  the  best  and  safest  way  to  capture  and  destroy  one  in 
our  grounds  ?  The  wasps’  nest  is  in  a  young  pear  tree,  as  large 
as  a  16-quart  peach  basket,  and  fills  the  whole  head  of  the  tree. 

Ans  — The  top  of  a  young  pear  tree  is,  certainly,  an 
odd  place  for  a  wasp  to  start  her  nest,  and  it  must  be 
a  curious  sight  to  see-a  tree  bearing  such  fruit ;  doubt¬ 
less  boys  do  not  trouble  the  other  fruit,  if  there  is 
any.  So  far  as  the  tree  is  concerned,  the  presence 
of  the  nest  in  it  will  do  it  no  particular  harm,  but  if 
the  tree  stands  near  where  people  or  stock  frequently 
pass,  the  nest,  probably,  has  been  voted  a  decided 
nuisance.  Oftentimes  these  saucy  nest- builders  do 
put  their  homes  in  situations  where  they  are  a  con¬ 
stant  menace  to  man  or  his  stock.  In  all  such  cases, 
of  course,  it  is  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the  nest  at 
once  with  the  least  possible  danger  or  delay.  Usually, 
in  such  cases,  the  nest  is  where  it  can  be  quite  readily 
got  at,  and  one  agile  member  of  the  family  finally 
screws  up  his  courage  to  the  point  where  his  pluck 
and  nerve  will  succeed  in  dislodging  the  nest  with 
gloved  hands  and  quickly  dropping  it  into  a  fire  or 
boiling  water  at  night,  when  the  family  of  wasps  are 
at  home  and  usually  asleep.  It  requires  much  agility, 
pluck  and  nerve  to  do  this,  however,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  C.  R.  has  not  yet  tackled  the  nest  in  the 
tree,  where  it  is,  probably,  firmly  fastened  to  several 
of  the  branches. 

If  the  nest  is  not  where  it  is  a  constant  menace  to 
the  family  or  stock,  I  should  let  it  go  until  winter, 
when  its  inhabitants  have  deserted  it ;  then  it  can  be 
cut  without  danger,  and  may  form  an  artistic  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  room.  If  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it 
from  the  pear  tree  during  the  summer,  I  think  I 
should  have  too  much  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
seething  and  buzzing  vengeance  that  could  pour  forth 
from  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  to  allow  me 
to  undertake  the  job  of  removing  the  nest  by  main 
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force  of  pluck  "and  nerve.  I  would  make  a  bag  of 
heavy,  closely-woven  material,  large  enough  to  draw 
over  the  tree  quickly  at  night,  and  tie  it  tightly  so  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  any  of  the  “  hot-tailed  ” 
chaps  to  escape.  Then  pour  or  squirt  some  benzine  or 
carbon  bisulphide  (about  a  gill)  into  the  bag  through 
a  funnel  tightly  inserted  through  the  cloth  in  the 
top  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  sponge 
sewed  to  the  inside  of  the  bag  at  the  point  where  the 
funnel  was  inserted  so  that  it  might  absorb  the  liquid, 
for  otherwise,  the  liquid  would  run  out  on  the  tree, 
and  it  would  be  likely  to  kill  every  portion  of  the 
tree  it  touched.  Either  liquid  mentioned  would 
quickly  volatilize  in  the  bag,  and  the  fumes  would 
soon  send  the  saucy  wasps  to  their  last  long  sleep. 

M  V.  SLINGEBLAND. 

What  is  “ Parchment  Paper  ”  ? 

There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  complaint  in  the  market  this  year 
about  the  condition  in  which  butter  wrapped  in  parchment  paper 
arrives.  Some  of  this  paper  does  not  seem  at  all  well  suited  for 
wrapping  butter;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  quite  inferior.  We  would 
like  to  know  more  about  thia  paper,  and  why  one  sample  should 
differ  from  another.  How  is  this  parchment  paper  made  ?  Of 
what  does  it  really  consist?  Of  what  are  the  inferior  grades 
made,  and  how  is  a  farmer  to  know  the  good  sample  from  the 
cheaper  one  ? 

Ans  — Parchment  paper  is  prepared  by  treating 
ordinary  unsized  paper  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  immediately  washing  out  all  trace  of  the  acid. 
Paper  so  treated  is  found  to  have  undergone  a  remark¬ 
able  change ;  the  porous  intertexture  of  cellulose 
composing  unsized  paper  is  expanded  and  glued  to¬ 
gether,  as  it  were,  forming  a  homogeneous  surface 
which  is  horny  and  parchment-like  ;  it  has  acquired 
about  five  times  the  strength  of  ordinary  paper,  and 
it  will  become  soft  and  flabby  when  soaked  in  water, 
to  which  it  is  impervious.  The  formation  of  vegetable 
parchment  is  due  to  a  molecular  change  in  cellulose 
when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to  which  the 
substance  is  changed  into  a  starch-like  body,  together 
with  a  swelling  of  the  fibers,  which  thereby  soften 
and  glue  together.  In  the  process  of  manufacture, 
the  ordinary  paper  to  be  acted  upon  passes  through  a 
vat  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  is  im¬ 
mersed  from  5  to  20  seconds  at  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees.  It  then  passes  through  pure  water,  next 
through  a  solution  of  ammonia  to  remove  all  acid, 
and  finally  through  water  again,  after  which  it  is 
dried  and  finished  by  passing  between  felted  rollers 
and  over  heated,  polished,  metal  cylinders. 

The  best  grades  of  parchment  paper  for  wrapping 
butter  are  made  from  an  all-cotton  stock.  Inferior 
grades  contain  ground  wood  in  the  raw  stock,  which, 
when  the  paper  is  run  through  the  acid  bath  weakens 
the  paper.  Again,  although  the  raw  stock  may  be 
carefully  manufactured,  if  the  acid  is  not  thoroughly 
washed  out,  or  if  glucose  is  used  to  give  the  finished 
product  a  soft,  pliable  appearance,  the  result  will 
be  that  butter  wrapped  in  such  paper  will  mold.  The 
best  grades  are  so  carefully  treated  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  parchmentizing,  and  so  thoroughly  washed, 
that  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  complaint  from 
those  who  use  such  grades.  The  trouble  comes  from 
using  poor  grades  of  parchment,  as  well  as  from  the 
use  of  ordinary  unsized  paper.  The  best  parchment 
paper  should  have  a  clean,  white  appearance,  and  be 
free  from  specks.  It  should  keep  its  strength  when 
wet,  and  any  paper  which  will  not  stand  wetting 
should  be  discarded  for  wrapping  butter.  t,.  a. 

Manure  Shed  Built  With  Leaky  Roof. 

T.  B.  B.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.— Is  not  an  open  roof,  that  ts,  one  made 
of  up-and-down  planks,  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  laid  with  wide 
cracks,  perhaps  two  inches,  a  good  practical  solution  of  the 
manure  shed  question  ?  This  would  let  through  on  to  the  manure 
pile  a  portion  of  all  the  rain  that  falls,  keeping  the  manure 
damp,  and  preventing  heating.  If  you  approve  of  this,  what 
width  of  crack  for  an  8-inch  plank  ?  The  point  is  to  know  what 
per  cent  of  the  rain  to  let  through. 

Ans. — The  plan  you  suggest  of  building  a  manure 
shed  with  an  open  roof  has  some  features  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  If  constructed  in  the  way  suggested,  the 
floor  should  be  somewhat  saucer -shaped,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  drainage  from  the  manure  pile.  It  is  not 
the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  manure  heap  which 
does  the  damage,  but  it  is  that  which  runs  away  from 
the  manure  pile.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
keeping  manure  is  to  put  it  out  in  open  pits.  These 
pits  should  be  made  with  a  cement  bottom  so  that 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  drainage  from  them. 
Frequently  they  are  built  so  that  whatever  flow  there 
may  be  is  caught  in  a  well  from  which  it  can  be 
pumped  back  upon  the  manure  heap  again.  In  case 
you  should  build  the  shed  with  an  open  roof,  as  you 
suggest,  we  would  recommend  that  a  space  of  three 
or  four  inches  be  left  between  the  boards.  If  the  soil 
is  clay,  you  can  easily  scoop  it  out  and  puddle  it  so 
that  it  will  be  absolutely  water-tight.  A  good  plan 
for  the  preservation  of  manures  is  to  have  them 
thrown  into  a  large  covered  yard  which  can  be  used 
by  cattle  during  the  winter.  In  this  case,  it  would 
be  quite  necessary  to  have  the  roof  tight. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 


Salt-glazed  Sewer  Pipe. 

R.  B.  A.,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.— Can  salt-glazed  clay  sewer 
pipe,  so-called,  which  is  made  in  two-foot  sections,  one  end  of 
which  is  bell-shaped  to  receive  the  other  end,  be  so  cemented  to¬ 
gether  as  to  be  of  practical  use  for  water  pipes  where  a  two- 
inch  pipe  would  be  large  enough,  the  pressure  not  great,  and  the 
fall  not  over  two  feet  in  100  ? 

Ans. — Cement  well  made  is  strong  enough  to  make 
pipes  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  hence  it  will  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  use  as  a  joint.  Mix  the  best  fresh 
cement,  American  is  good  enough  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  cheapest,  with  three  times  as  much  clean, 
sharp  sand  (this  is  important)  in  their  dry  state.  Then 
mix  as  much  as  can  be  used  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
water  into  a  rather  thin  paste  or  mortar.  Fill  the 
joints  as  quickly  as  possible,  taking  care  not  to  let 
the  cement  run  down  into  the  pipes.  Smooth  the 
joint  over  and  go  on  to  the  next,  not  permitting  the 
cement  in  the  heap  to  get  stiff.  Mix  only  as  much 
as  can  be  used  at  once,  and  wet  up  only  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  joints  so  made  will  stand  all  the  pressure 
that  the  pipes  will,  but  it  must  be  given  time  to 
harden,  which  will  be  10  days  or  so,  before  the  water 
is  let  in. 

Damaged  Grain  as  Manure. 

J.  McC.,  Havana ,  III. — I  can  get  100  loads  of  burnt  and  damaged 
corn  and  wheat  for  the  hauling.  What  is  its  manurial  value 
compared  with  stable  manure  ? 

Ans. — Average  analyses  of  corn,  wheat,  and  fresh 
horse  manure  will  show  about  the  following  com¬ 
parison  : 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


Corn .  32  12  8 

Wheat .  42  16  12 

Horse  manure .  10  5  10 


It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell  how  much  the  grain 
has  been  injured  by  burning  or  fermenting.  Either 
would  drive  off  some  of  the  nitrogen.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  horse  manure  is  nothing  but  partly 
digested  hay  and  grain  with  bedding  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  water.  Such  grain  may  safely  be  esti¬ 
mated  as  worth  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  manure. 

Smith’s  Improved  Gooseberry. 

A.  E.  A.,  Montpelier,  Ind.— Willyou  give  a  description  of  Smith’s 
Improved  Gooseberry  ?  Is  there  any  difference  between  this  and 
the  Houghton  ? 

Ans. — It  is  a  seedling  of  Houghton,  the  berry 
being  a  little  larger,  of  a  light  green  color.  The 
quality  is  much  like  that  of  the  Houghton,  being 
sweet,  and  very  good.  The  bush  is  productive,  hardy 
and  vigorous,  and  a  somewhat  more  upright  grower 
than  Houghton. 

“  The  Gilt-Edged  Butter  Compound.’’ 

Subscriber,  Uonneautville,  Pa. — What  is  the  “  Gilt-Edged  Butter 
Compound”  to  make  two  pounds  from  one  pound  and  one  pint 
of  milk  ?  A  farmer  asked  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  that  it  is  a 
fraud  in  my  opinion,  and  that  I  thought  The  It.  N.-Y.  had  exposed 
it  about  two  years  ago. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  just  what  this  particular 
“  compound  ”  may  be,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  class¬ 
ing  it  as  a  humbug.  We  have  often  exposed  such 
claims.  Most  of  such  powders  that  we  have  had 
analyzed  contained  alum  and  pepsin.  Their  action 
was  to  coagulate  the  milk  so  that,  when  it  was 
churned,  the  cheesy  matter  .united  with  the  fat, 
forming  a  sort  of  mushy  pot  cheese.  This  might  be 
well  enough  to  use  in  order  to  save  buying  butter, 
but  it  is  the  biggest  sort  of  a  fraud  to  try  to  sell  such 
stuff  for  commercial  butter. 

A  Cheap  Lime  Paint. 

E.  B.  R.,  Beggs,  Md.—l  am  in  need  of  a  cheap  lime  paint  and 
oil  for  a  lot  of  old,  weatherbeaten  farm  buildings.  What  shall  I 
use  ? 

Ans. — One  of  the  most  satisfactory  water  paints  for 
rough  woodwork,  or  indeed,  for  smooth,  for  that 
matter,  as  it  gives  a  pleasing  and  very  durable  sur¬ 
face,  is  made  as  follows  :  Boil  together  three  gallons 
of  water  and  one  pint  of  flaxseed,  30  minutes  or  so  ; 
take  it  off  the  fire  and  add  water  enough  to  make  four 
gallons.  Let  it  stand  to  settle.  Pour  off  the  water  in 
a  pail  and  put  in  enough  bolted  gilder’s  whiting  to 
make  it  as  thick  as  whitewash.  Then  add  one-half 
pint  of  linseed  oil ;  stir  thoroughly,  and  apply  with  a 
good  whitewash  brush.  By  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  washing  soda  to  the  oil,  and  thereby  producing  an 
emulsion,  the  oil  will  mix  more  readily  with  the 
paint.  Or  the  oil  may  be  omitted  by  using  double 
the  quantity  of  flaxseed. 

Fertilizers  for  Asparagus  and  Peaches. 

II.  L.  D.,  Morristown,  Tenn. — Wlieu  would  you  apply  fertilizer 
to  a  three-year-old  asparagus  bed,  or  a  young  peach  orchard  ? 
What  amount  would  you  apply,  and  what  should  each  analyze  ? 

Ans. — To  asparagus,  we  would  apply  the  fertilizer 
just  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  severe  frosts  are  no 
longer  probable.  To  the  peach  orchard,  we  would 
apply  the  fertilizer  a  week  before  the  buds  are  likely 
to  break.  As  «to  the  amount  of  fertilizer,  H.  L.  D. 
must  judge  for  himself.  It  is  a  question  of  how  poor 
or  rich  the  soil  is  ;  whether  it  needs  phosphate,  potash, 
nitrogen,  one,  two  or  all.  It  one  does  not  know  about 
this,  and  is  willing  to  take  his  chances,  we  would 
suggest  a  fertilizer  having  three  psr  cent  nitrogen, 
seven  per  cent  phosphate  and  10  per  cent  potash. 


This  for  either  the  peach  trees  or  asparagus  bed,  ex¬ 
cept  that,  for  the  latter,  we  would  increase  the  nitro¬ 
gen.  One  need  never  fear  putting  too  much  fertilizer 
on  an  asparagus  bed. 

What  Is  the  Sloe  ? 

E.  C.  G.,  Medina,  0. — Wherein  does  the  Sloe  differ  from  other 
wild  plums,  and  what  is  its  value  as  a  fruit?  Gray,  in  his  bot¬ 
any,  gives  it  as  Prunus  spinosa,  but  where  do  pomologists  put  it  ? 
The  Sloe  was  brought  to  this  part  of  the  country  from  Illinois 
many  years  ago.  The  past  few  years,  it  has  attracted  some 
attention,  and  quite  a  number  of  trees  and  small  orchards  have 
been  set  out,  yet  I  can  learn  nothing  about  it  from  Bailey’s  bul 
letins  or  Kerr’s  catalogue. 

Ans. — The  Sloe  is  used  somewhat  as  a  dwarfing 
stocx.  It  is  a  thorny  shrub  about  15  feet  high,  and 
suckers  too  much  ever  to  become  popular  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  The  fruit  is  small  and  sour. 

A  Kentucky  Farm  Rotation. 

Reader,  Kentucky. — I  have  30  acres  of  land  to  cultivate.  I  wish 
to  cultivate  so  as  to  have  at  least  eight  acres  of  corn  every  year 
What  kind  of  rotation  must  I  follow?  I  don’t  wish  to  use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  The  soil  is  limestone.  What  would  you  advise 
under  such  conditions  ?  How  would  you  cultivate  such  a  farm 

Ans — I  do  not  know  how  our  Kentucky  friend  is 
situated  as  to  market  facilities,  or  what  help  he  has, 
or  whether  it  is  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
land  or  present  profit  that  influences  him  in  this  in¬ 
quiry,  whether  the  land  is  rolling  or  level,  whether 
the  place  is  for  a  permanent  home  for  his  family,  or 
a  few  years’  lease.  Therefore,  I  can  only  venture  a 
guess.  He  must  rely  upon  clover  for  his  mainstay, 
and  the  oftener  he  can  get  it  into  his  rotation,  the 
better.  To  begin  now  a  new  rotation,  I  would  sow 
10  acres  to  wheat,  and  break  all  the  other  land  this 
winter.  Early  in  the  spring,  sow  10  acres  to  the 
Burt  or  some  other  good  rustproof  oats,  sowing  clover 
seed  on  both  oats  and  wheat.  Be  sure  to  harrow  the 
clover  seed  into  the  wheat,  and  not  be  too  early  with 
the  clover  sowing — the  middle  of  March  to  April  1  is 
early  enough  if  well  harrowed  in. 

In  April,  I  would  rebreak  the  10  acres  for  corn, 
turn  the  land,  and  follow  behind  the  turning  plow 
with  a  good  subsoiler  that  will  loosen  the  subsoil  five 
or  six  inches,  but  not  throw  any  of  it  to  the  surface. 
Level  and  pulverize  the  surface ;  for  this  purpose,  I 
have  never  seen  anything  that  could  beat  the  Acme 
harrow.  Plant  about  (not  later  than)  May  1.  Harrow 
with  a  light  harrow  before  the  corn  comes  up,  so 
that  all  little  weeds  will  be  killed,  and  give  the  corn 
the  start  of  everything.  Cultivate  with  a  light  har¬ 
row  or  weeder  ;  follow  immediately  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tor,  or  double  shovel  with  small  points,  as  deep  as 
they  will  go.  Do  not  let  the  plows  go  in  the  field 
again,  but  cultivate  often,  shallow  and  level.  Be  sure 
not  to  go  deep  enough  to  break  the  feeding  roots. 
The  corn  will  keep  green  and  growing  through  any 
drought  that  may  come,  will  stand  up  much  better, 
and  make  much  heavier  corn  than  where  deep  culti¬ 
vation  and  root-breaking  are  practiced.  When  the 
shucks  begin  to  turn  yellow,  cub  and  shock  the  corn, 
tying  the  shocks  well  with  binder  twine.  If  possible, 
it  is  best  to  haul  to  one  corner  of  the  field,  and  shock 
so  as  to  leave  the  field  clear  for  the  plow  to  break  for 
wheat. 

After  the  wheat  and  oats  are  cut,  watch  the  young 
clover  ;  do  not  let  weeds  choke  it  out.  Mow  over  once 
or  twice  before  the  weeds  get  too  large,  leaving  them 
on  the  ground  as  cut.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  out  of 
the  way,  start  the  plow,  turning  not  too  deep  ;  do  not 
use  the  subsoiler.  Sow  the  corn  land  to  wheat  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  October.  Do  not  tramp  or 
pasture.  Sow  clover  seed  on  the  wheat  in  spring, 
always  with  a  heavy  harrow,  if  the  ground  is  run 
together,  or  light  harrow  if  loose.  In  February  or 
March,  see  whether  the  stand  of  clover  is  best  on  the 
wheat  or  on  the  oat  stubble  ;  whichever  is  best,  break 
with  the  turning  plow  and  subsoiler  fos  corn,  and 
leave  the  other  10  acres  of  clover  for  hay.  When  the 
hay  is  cut,  if  cut  early,  he  can  get  a  good  clover  hay 
crop  ;  then  turn  the  clover  stubble  for  corn  for  the 
next  year.  A  rotation  of  this  kind,  first  corn,  followed 
with  wheat  sown  early,  then  with  clover  for  hay  and 
back  to  corn,  subsoiling  in  the  spring  for  every  corn 
crop,  will  keep  up  and  often  improve  the  land, 
especially  if  all  stable  manure  be  saved  and  put  on 
the  thinnest  spots  in  the  clover  field  in  the  fall  and 
spring  and  on  the  thin  places  of  the  wheat  field  in 
the  winter. 

If  I  knew  that  Reader  lived  near  a  city  or  good 
market,  I  would  advise  some  fruit  growing  and  dairy¬ 
ing,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  silo,  will  in  a  few 
years,  make  quite  a  productive  and  profitable  little 
farm  out  of  the  30  acres.  I  have  just  finished  filling 
a  30-ton  stave  silo  from  2 %  acres  of  large  yellow 
corn,  which  cost  less  than  $1  per  ton  to  grow  the 
corn,  and  cut  it  into  the  silo.  To-day,  I  finished  an¬ 
other  silo  of  the  same  kind  and  size,  that  I  wiU  fiU 
next  week  from  four  acres  of  90-day  corn  growing 
where  I  cut  my  crop  of  clover  hay.  The  possibilities 
of  the  silo  for  the  small  farmer  are  really  wonderful. 

Tennessee.  j.  n.  mkboney. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  Potatoes. 

L.  E.  II.,  Tintern,  Ont. — Having  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  a  potato  of  each  of  the 
following  :  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3,  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  report  seems  to  be 
due  you  by  this  time.  Two  years  ago, 
I  received  a  tuber  of  the  Carman  No.  1, 
which  began  to  rot  before  planting.  I 
obtained  two  stalks,  however,  which 
gave  a  half  dozen  small  potatoes  which 
were  planted  last  year,  producing  some 
very  nice  potatoes,  and  this  year  I  have  a 
fine  lot  of  them.  They  are  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  though  the 
latter  is  better  at  this  time  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  usually  cooking  better  late 
in  spring  than  in  the  fall. 

The  tuber  of  Carman  No.  3  received 
last  year  had  12  eyes,  and  produced  a 
peck  of  very  uniform  potatoes,  each  eye 
yielding  about  three  good-sized  pota¬ 
toes.  I  have  not  tested  their  quality  this 
season.  I  am  not  certain  whether  one 
row  is  No.  3  or  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Is  there 
any  method  of  distinguishing  them  ? 
[Habit  of  vines,  shape  and  bloom. — Eds  ] 

Through  an  error,  I  received  two 
tubers  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  They 
were  cut  into  20  pieces,  but  the  cut¬ 
worms  cut  down  one.  They  were 
planted  June  12  in  fairly  rich  clay  loam, 
which  grew  corn  last  year — no  fertilizer 
this  year.  During  the  very  dry  weather, 
they  were  watered  twice,  cultivated 
twice  and  hoed  twice.  Then  came  the 
long,  heavy  rain,  packing  the  soil  very 
hard.  One  hoeing  was  afterward  given, 
and  to  day,  the  product  was  dug  and 
weighed.  The  best  yield  from  an  eye 
was  four  tubers,  weighing  1  pound  15 
ounces  ;  the  poorest  was  two  tubers, 
weighing  11  ounces.  Of  75  tubers,  61 
marketable  weighed  28%  pounds,  14  un¬ 
marketable  weighed  %  pound — a  total 
of  29%  pounds.  I  consider  the  yield 
good,  considering  the  season,  and  that 
the  soil  is  by  no  means  a  first  class 
potato  soil.  The  tubers  were  somewhat 
irregular,  which  may  have  been  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil  which,  in  dig¬ 
ging,  broke  up  into  large  lumps. 

The  Early  Black  Cow  Pea. 

I.  E.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — I  see  in 
Hope  Farm  Notes  something  about  the 
black  business  pea  ;  as  I  take  it,  it  is 
the  cow  pea.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  cow  peas  are  really  black. 
If  so,  I  have  been  deceived  by  the  seed 
merchant,  of  whom  I  purchased  my 
peas  last  summer.  I  put  in  one-half 
acre,  but  they  were  white,  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  told  me  that  they  were  the  Canada 
pea.  They  grew  well,  and  were  turned 
under  about  August  10,  and  the  land 
fitted  for  Crimson  clover,  which  has 
come  on  nicely.  This  same  dealer  also 
sold  me  some  turnip  seed,  supposed  to 
be  Strap-Leaf  or  Purple-Top,  which  is 
rape  or  something  else,  which  will  not 
mature  this  fall,  and  I  am  out  my  crop 
of  fiat  turnips  ;  it  was,  possibly,  a  mis¬ 
take  of  his  on  the  part  of  the  turnip 
seed,  but  it  is  bad  for  the  purchaser.  It 
seems  to  me  that  seedsmen  should  be 
more  careful,  as  it  often  deprives  the 
purchaser  of  his  crop,  and  what  redress 
has  he,  if  any  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  used  the  Early  Black 
variety  of  cow  peas.  The  seed  resembles 
a  small,  black  bean.  Other  varieties 
are  yellow  or  gray.  We  consider  the 
Early  Black  best  for  the  latitude  of 
northern  New  Jersey. 

Cattle  Up  in  Iowa. 

C.  C.  Bigler,  Hartwick,  Ia. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  Government  reports,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  cattle  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  now  when  the  wheels  of  prosperity 
are  beginning  to  turn,  means  something. 
Both  stockers  and  feeders  have  been 
eagerly  sought ;  four  and,  in  some 
cases,  over  four  cents,  have  been  paid 


for  feeders  on  account  of  corn  being  so 
cheap  here  in  the  West.  But  corn  has 
been  going  up  lately,  and  we  expect 
feeders  to  come  down,  if  it  should  go 
much  higher.  Should  that  be  the  case, 
it  would  undoubtedly  turn  the  attention 
more  to  dairying.  We  are  feeling  here 
as  though  we  had  been  moved  farther 
East ;  our  land  rent  is  getting  higher — 
from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre  are  being  paid. 
The  farmers  are  feeling  jubilant  over 
the  good  prices  that  they  are  getting. 
We  shall  have  to  buy  lots  of  all  kinds 
of  the  necessaries  to  get  along.  I  believe 
that,  as  low  as  the  amount  of  cattle 
has  run,  there  are  good  times  for  the 
cattlemen  and  dairymen.  Our  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  is  not  just  a  dairy  country. 
Our  land  is  rich,  rents  pretty  high,  and 
it  is  divided  among  grain,  cattle,  hogs, 
dairying. 

A  Farmer's  Reputation. 

A.  J.  E.,  Vermont. — Reputation  is  a 
good  deal  with  a  farmer,  and  the  man 
who  leaves  a  broken  horse-rake,  mowing 
machine  or  old  wagon  out  on  his  mea¬ 
dow  or  by  the  roadside,  will  not  get  a 
reputation  for  being  a  first-class  agricul¬ 
turist.  Better  take  these  worn-out  im¬ 
plements  to  pieces,  carry  the  wood-work 
to  the  kitchen  stove  for  fuel,  and  let 
some  peddler  draw  off  the  iron  work,  or 
else  take  them  to  some  out-of-the-way 
dump.  All  this  takes  but  little  time, 
and  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
farm  and  the  reputation  of  its  occupant. 

Limas  Without  Beans. 

H.  F.  C.,  Fitchburg,  MAss.-Three  years 
ago,  I  planted  Burpee’s  Dwarf  Lima 
beans,  and  I  had  a  wonderful  crop  up  to 
the  time  the  frost  came.  Last  year,  I 
planted  some  of  the  same  kind  and  on 
the  same  land.  I  did  not  have  a  quart 
of  pods.  I  thought  it  might  be  in  the 
seed,  so  this  year,  I  sent  for  some  new 
seed,  and  I  set  only  one  plant  in  a  hill. 
The  vines  are  fine,  have  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom  for  the  past  six  or  seven 
weeks,  and  there  is  now  (September  17) 
hardly  a  pod  on  them.  They  are  fuLl 
of  blossoms  now,  but  do  not  set  any 
pods.  Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
inform  me  where  and  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  ? 

Some  Poultry  Opinions. 

D.  A.  M.,  Jamksburg,  N.  J. — I  do  not 
consider  it  a  good  plan  to  let  pullets  and 
cockerels  run  together  at  this  season. 
I  sell  the  most  of  the  cockerels,  keeping 
only  the  most  promising  ones,  and  in 
separate  apartments.  If  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  together,  there  would  be 
more  males  than  necessary  for  the 
females,  consequently  they  would  worry 
them,  retarding  their  growth.  I  would 
use,  at  least,  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  each  laying  hen  when  put  in 
winter  quarters  ;  six  feet  would  be  bet¬ 
ter,  then  with  proper  care,  making  them 
work  for  all  they  get,  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  not  get  a  good  supply  of 
eggs. 

Japan  Plums  in  Delaware. 

Chas.  Weight,  Seaford,  Del. — About 
five  years  ago,  I  planted  a  Japan  plum 
orchard  in  which  there  were  something 
over  300  Satsuma,  200  Burbank,  a  fair 
proportion  of  Abundance,  Kelsey,  Cha- 
bot,  Ogon,  Maru,  Bailey,  Georgeson  and 
Yellow  Japan.  Since  then,  where  I 
lost  a  tree,  I  have  replaced  with  Chabot, 
Red  June,  Japan  Blood  and  other  varie¬ 
ties,  so  the  orchard,  especially  the  block 
of  Satsuma,  is  pretty  well  “  mixed  up.” 
I  have  had  two  good  crop3  from  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank.  Kelsey  has  borne  a 
fair  quantity,  but  the  plums  have  rotted 
before  they  ripened  scarcely  a  perfect 
specimen.  I  have,  also,  had  some  fruit 
on  Maru,  Chabot,  Georgeson  and  Bailey, 
but  the  Ogon  in  the  orchard  has  not 
borne  a  dozBn  specimens,  while  a  tree 
of  the  same  near  my  barn,  from  which 
these  were  propagated,  has  borne  a  good 
crop  every  year  since  it  was  set.  The 
Satsuma  have  not  had  to  exceed  four 
quarts  of  plums  on  over  300  trees  since 
they  have  been  set.  They  grow  well, 
bloom  profusely,  but  the  fruit  goes 
away.  They  seem  to  set  the  fruit,  but 
it  dwindles  away  until  there  is  none 
left.  I  have  examined  the  bloom,  and 
can’t  see  where  there  is  anything  wrong 


with  it,  and  the  trees  near  the  other 
varieties  do  not  bear  better  than  the 
ones  elsewhere.  The  fruit  is  grand 
when  one  gets  it  and,  to  my  taste,  it  is 
the  best  fruit,  either  preserved  or 
canned,  I  ever  tasted.  I  like  it  every 
way  if  it  would  only  bear,  but  I  fear 
that  this  is  going  to  be  the  objection, 
unless  the  true  cause  can  be  discovered. 
It  is  the  easiest  of  any  to  propagate  ;  the 
first  time  I  grew  it,  I  set  102  buds  and 
98  grew  into  salable  trees  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Others  who  have  it  are 
pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr. 
Kerr,  I  believe,  dug  up  all  his  orchard  of 
this  variety,  and  I  think  I  shall  do  the 
same.  Burbank  is  a  great  bearer,  a 
large  plum,  and  fine  for  canning,  still  it 
rots  badly. 


Wonderful  Effect 

Gained  in  Flesh  and  Made  Strong 
and  Healthy. 

“  My  wife  was  very  weak  and  sickly,  but  a  few 
bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  produced  a  won¬ 
derful  effect.  She  is  now  strong  and  healthy, 
and  has  gained  in  flesh.  We  believe  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  is  a  grand  medicine.” —  William  H. 
Amos,  43  Linden  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HOOCI’S  barilla 

Is  the  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  indigestion.  25  cents. 


Genuine  Danish .... 

WHITE  CABBAGE  with  ballround  heads  as 
bard  as  stone,  and  CAULIFLOWER,  “Copen¬ 
hagen  Snowball,”  extra  selected,  from 

R.  WIBOLTTjSeed  Grower  and  Seed  Merchant, 
Nakskov,  Denmark,  Europe. 
Price-List  on  application. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Ohio,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  ext.,  75c. 
per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  H.  HOGENDORN,  Colfax,  Ia. 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

PAUL  8.  STEARNS,  Prairie  City,  Ill. 

Plants  and  Grapevines. 

Cuthbert  Raspberry  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberry. 
Brighton,  Niagara  and  Moore's  Diamond  Grapevines. 
Best  varieties;  lowest  prices. 

K.  S.  HOLMES,  Grower,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

PLANT  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  introducer.  Address 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Parker  Earle  Strawberry  Plants, 

1,000  for  $2  50. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 

U/a  DA  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
T  T  C  M  r\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansvillt,  N.  Y 

450,000  TPCCg 

800  varieties.  Also  Grapea,SmalH  rult*,etcWiest  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
lOQ,  Deoc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCII,  Fredoola.  A.  X, 


BULBS 

For  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 

Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  our  Autumn  Catalogue — free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


WE 

grow 


TREES,  PLANTS 

and  vines;  all  kinds;  100,000 
FBtHTTBEE3.  Millions  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  plants;  ever¬ 
greens,  shrubs  and  shade 
trees.  Stock  first-class. 
Prices  low  Our  1897  cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  J.  DWYER, 
^mga^o^ussrieSj^OTwallj^T^ 


Grape  Vines 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  Including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  W1 1.DRR.  Lowest  rates.Quahty 
extra. Warranted  true.  t.  s.  iiubhard  co.,  Fredonia,  h.y 


Small 

Fruits 

Old  and  N«w 
Varieties. 


Iinitl  111  1 1  ■  I  A— Large  stock  of  best 

JAPAN  PLUMS 

*  1  w  1  lw  ment  of  trees  and 

plants!  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  150  Acres. 

THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  1606.  DansviUe,  New  York. 


TREES. 

APPLE.  PLUM  and  CHERRY,  for  Fall 
planting.  S>5  per  100. 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES,  $3  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


To  Nurserymen! 

The  entire  stock  of  ALICE  grape  vines,  unsold, 
in  Nursery,  near  Rochester,  is  now  in  my  control. 
Will  sell  them  and  arrange  for  future  propaga¬ 
tion  and  sale.  Address 

WARD  D.  GUNN,  Clintondale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  few  good  salesmen  to  take  orders 
for  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  etc. 
Good  Pay.  No  experience  necessary.  Outfit 
Free.  Address  H.  P.  FREEMAN  &  CO.,  Nursery¬ 
men,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

A  large  number  of  our  readers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  “Special  Sale” 
of  Fruit  Trees  by  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.  To  those  who  have  their 
ground  ready  for  fall  planting,  or  are 
contemplating  setting  next  spring, 
this  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  quality  of  young,  thrif¬ 
ty,  healthy  fruit  trees  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Write  them  for  list  of 
“Special  Sale.” 

Note  what  some  of  our  leading  fruit 
growers  have  to  say: 

John  C.  Platter  of  Lockbourne,  O.,  says:  “The 
people  here  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  square 
dealing,  liberal  ways  and  superb  stock  they  have 
received  from  Call’s  Nurseries  of  Perry,  O.” 

R.  N.  Rankin  of  Salineville,  O.,  writes:  “The 
trees  I  bought  from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O..  appear 
to  have  more  life  and  vitality  to  withstand  drouth 
than  any  I  ever  received  from  other  points.” 

Solomon  Mumaw  of  Welshfield,  0.\  says:  “The 
fruit  trees  that  I  received  from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry, 
O.,  were  the  finest  stock  I  ever  bought.” 

Wm.  C.  Johnson  of  Oak  Ridge,  Pa.  says:  “The 
fruit  trees  from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  6..  arr.ved  in 
good  condition.  They  were  the  best  Fruit  Trees 
I  ever  looked  on.” 


[CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swallowed.  | 

S  M.^.irst  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Wills 
s  ship  round  the  world.’  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy.  5 
3  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

S  CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 

nnimmiwiiHiiiummiuiliuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiinimimiiiiiiiiHiiiiiinitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiunnuunf. ■■■■■■■■■. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

AHTH  LJ H  ST.  COXjXjITNT 8,  Moorestown.  U.  ST. 


“  SUCCESSFUL  FALL  PLANTING  ” 


is  the  title  of  our  little 
book  for  fall.  We  have 
only  a  few  copies  left. 

Better  write  now.  It  tells  why  It  pays  to  plant  in  the  fall,  and  how  It  has  paid  others.  Will  it 
not  pay  you  ?  You  will  be  interested  in  our  easy  terms  and  our  “  5c.  counter,”  if  you  want  to  plant 
a  quantity.  Trees  not  so  good  are  sold  at  double  our  prices,  and  no  better  or  cheaper  are  sold  at 
any  price.  Our  catalogue  tells  the  truth  about  varieties  and  about  Fall  Planting.  Get  It  and  come 
out  of  the  dark.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  low  prices  on  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Loudon  Raspberry. 


RARE  TREES 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AHD  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue 


“The  Leading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


•  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


J 

J 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Roses,  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Perennials 

In  Large  Assortment  and  of  Superior  Quality. 

Fully  believe  that  we  can  show  more  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  a  larger,  finer  block  of  Hardy  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Moss  and  Climbers 
of  the  leading  popular  varieties  including  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  than 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  32  greenhouses,  several  of  them  devoted  to 
Palms,  Cycas,  Ficus  and  Araucaria  Excelsa.  Personal  inspection  and  corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  14  Painesville,  O. 
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It  is  now  high  time  thatnwe  heard 
from  those  who  have  tried  it,  whether 
the  claims  made  for  Sacaline  (Saghalin) 
by  those  who  advertised  it  some  four 
years  ago  are  true  or  without  any  real 
foundation  in  fact.  Our  own  reports 
from  year  to  year  are  before  our 
readers,  but  our  readers,  many  of 
whom  it  is  safe  to  assume  have  tried 
it,  have  not  thought°it  worth  while  to 
speak  any  words  either  of  praise  or  con¬ 
demnation.  We  should  not  allow  a 


grapes,  Mr.  Josselyn  tells  U3,  are  from 
one-year-old  vines  planted  in  1895,  this 
being  their  first  year  of  bearing . 

Fame  is  a  new  and  seemingly  valuable 
pear,  a  few  specimens  of  which  were  sent 
to  us  by  Stark  Bros.,  of  Louisiana,  Mo. 
They  were  picked  about  August  23,  and 
received  by  us  September  10.  The  seed¬ 
ling  tree  grew  near  the  old  camping 
ground  used  by  the  men  in  building  the 
tunnel  under  Boston,  Mt.  Washington 
County,  Ark.  A  German  by  the  name  of 
Grube  dug  it  up  when  one  year  old,  and 
transplanted  it  in  his  orchard.  Seven 
years  ago,  it  was  moved  to  a  new 
home  which  he  had  built.  In  1895,  it 
bloomed  heavily  and  continued  to  bloom 
through  May  and  June,  so  that  many 


widely  advertised  novelty  to  pass  quietly 
out  of  sight  in  this  way.  If  it  is  all  or 
a  part  of  what  the  introducers  claimed, 
let  them  have  all  due  credit.  If  it  is 
worthless,  let  that  be  known  so  that  the 
public  may  regard  with  becoming  dis¬ 
trust  the  next  wonderful  novelty  offered 
by  the  same  parties. 

We  have  this  to  report  regarding 
Saghalin,  viz.,  that  it  is  of  no  more  value 
than  the  old  Knotweed,  Polygonum  cus- 
pidatum,  well  known  in  this  country  for 
many  years — 30  at  any  rate — and  gener¬ 
ously  employed  in  parks  and  gardens 
as  an  ornamental  plant  of  the  foliage 
section.  The  introduction  of  its  close 
relative,  Saghalin,  led  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
compare  the  two  species,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  one  is,  in  all  respects,  as 
valuable  as  the  other,  and  might  just  as 
well  have  been  celebrated  by  special 
advertising.  Cattle  and  horses  are 
equally  fond  of  each.  The  one  will 
grow  where  the  other  will  grow — any¬ 
where  ;  in  low  places  or  in  high  places, 
in  sandy  or  clayey  soils,  in  rock  crevices, 
and  almost  upon  the  rocks  themselves. 
Few  plants  will,  by  their  stoloniferous 
roots,  spread  more  rapidly.  In  a  few 
years — 10 — a  single  plant  will  take  pos¬ 
session  of  an  area,  we  should  say,  of  not 
less  than  400  square  feet.  By  some  botan¬ 
ists,  the  name  of  Polygonum  Sieboldii  is 
preferred. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  saw  a 
splendid  specimen  in  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
growing  in  a  tub.  It  was,  probably,  10 
feet  high  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter. 
It  had,  evidently,  been  given  excellent 
care.  The  leaves  were  large  and  the 
entire  plant  as  thrifty  as  a  plant  could 
be.  We  dare  say  that  the  owner  was 
not  aware  that  it  is  quite  hardy  in  this 
latitude  and,  we  fancy,  much  farther 


second-crop  pears  matured.  While  ex¬ 
amining  this  tree  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Stark  discovered  one  pear  still 
hanging  near  the  top  which  Mr.  Grube 
said  was  of  the  third  crop.  Mr.  Stark 
found  it  of  delicious  quality  and  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  seed  or  core,  and  Mr.  Grube 
said  that  most  of  the  pears,  except  those 
of  the  first  crop,  were  seedless.  Many 
of  the  first-crop  pears  weighed  a  pound 
or  more  each.  This  tree  was  thought  to 
be  a  seedling  of  a  variety  of  local  celeb¬ 
rity  called  the  Two-Crop  pear.  The  Fame 
ripens  its  first  crop,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  main  one,  just  ahead  of  Flemish 
Beauty.  The  pears  sent  to  us  were  very 
juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  rich,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  flavor  being  a  pure,  delicious 
sweetness.  In  shape,  they  were  between 
a  Bartlett  and  Souvenir  du  Congres.  The 
size  of  the  pear,  shown  in  Fig.  284,  was 
just  16  inches  in  its  long  circumference. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  clover 
plants  bearing  unusual  numbers  of  leaf¬ 
lets,  Mr.  George  C.  Jones,  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  writes  that,  several  years  ago,  he 
made  a  collection  of  clover  plants  bear¬ 
ing  leaflets  all  the  way  from  two  to 
eight.  These  were  genuine  leaflets,  he 
writes  us.  In  his  collection,  five-leaved 
clovers  were  very  common.  There  were 
two  specimens  each  of  six,  seven  and 
eight  leaflets.  The  two-leaved  clover 
was  perfect,  having  sustained  no  injury, 
as  shown  by  examination  under  a  micro¬ 
scope . 

On  September  7,  we  received  from  J. 
and  E.  C.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
a  basket  of  Chabot  and  Satsuma,  the 
first  of  the  former  that  we  had  ever  seen 
or  eaten.  The  size  was  that  of  the  Abund¬ 
ance  or  larger  ;  conical,  some  with  and 
some  without  a  pointed  apex.  Color,  dark 
crimson  upon  a  golden  ground  which 
shows,  however,  only  in  minute  yellow 
dots.  Suture  obscure  ;  flesh  yellowish, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  about  the  quality  of 
Abundance.  Pit  clings  and  is  larger  than 
that  of  Satsuma,  which,  for  the  size  of 
the  plum,  has  the  smallest  pit  of  any  of 
the  Japan  plums  that  we  have  examined. 
Skin  rather  acid,  size  5%  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference . 


North 


On  October  2,  we  received  a  box  of  the 
Alice  grapes  from  Ward  D.  Gunn,  Clin- 
tondale,  N.  Y.  This  was  first  brought 
to  public  notice  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
five  years  ago.  The  clusters  were  of 
medium  size,  the  berries  about  the  size 
of  Catawbas,  skin  amber-purple  and  so 
thick  that  they  must  be  perfect  shippers 
as  well  as  long  keepers.  The  berry  is 
so  transparent  that  the  seeds  may 
readily  be  seen  when  held  up  to  the 
light.  The  quality  is  vinous  and  pure. 
Mr.  Gunn,  who  controls  the  stock, 
writes,  “  The  vines  are  now  loaded  with 
an  exceptionally  large  crop  of  solid 
clusters,  almost  free  of  rot  although  not 
sprayed,  while  vines  of  other  varieties 
near  it  are  almost  ruined  by  rot.” . 


If  your  children  are  well  but 
not  robust,  they  need  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil. 

We  are  constantly  in  receipt 
of  reports  from  parents  who 
give  their  children  the  emulsion 
every  fall  for  a  month  or  two. 
It  keeps  them  well  and  strong 
all  winter.  It  prevents  their 
taking  cold. 

Your  doctor  will  confirm  this. 


A  box  of  Campbell’s  Early  grapes  was 
sent  to  us  September  23  by  George  S. 
Josselyn,  the  introducer.  Some  of  the 
bunches  measured  six  to  seven  inches  in 
length.  Many  of  the  berries  measured 
seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter.  All  of 
them  clung  well  to  the  stems.  These 


The  oil  combined  with  the 
hypophosphites  is  a  splendid 
food  tonic. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


ARMSTR0N3  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ■) 

■  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  -) 

SHIPMAN  ) 

COLLIER  -j 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN  J 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Clovoland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


Now  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


^HERE  is  a  right  way  to  paint 
and  a  wrong  way.  The  right 
way  is  to  have  the  best  paint — 
Pure  White  Lead  (sec  list  of  gen¬ 
uine  brands)  and  Linseed  Oil  — 
applied  by  a  practical  painter.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  get  some  mixture 
about  which  you  know  nothing 
and  apply  it  yourself  or  have 
some  inexperienced,  irresponsi¬ 
ble  person  do  it. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


TO  FIT  ANY  SKEIN 


Catalogue 

FREE 


Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


HAVANA.  ILL. 


We  .  .  . 
Manufacture 

TUB  LARGEST  LINE  OP 

Steel  Truck  Wheels 

for  Farm  Wagons  made  in  the 
United  States.  Any  size  to  fit 
any  skein,  both  staggard  and 
straight  spokes. 


I  ELASTIC  WIRE  CABLE  FENCIMG 

IS  ECONOMICAL.  Old  customers  report 
that  after  30  Years’  wear  the  cable  is  still 
perfect.  It  Don’t  Retain  Kinks. 

Fike  Proof.  Rust  Proof.  Neat. 
Does  Not  Injure  Cattle. 

Cheaper  than  Post  and  Rail,  and  three  times  more  durable.  Sold  only  in  bundles  of  500  yards. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE  &  CO.,  14  N.  Fifth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


WORKING  HAY  PRESS: 

Will  torn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day , 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per, 
day  is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the| 


S0UTHWICK 


Write  for  catalog.  &  price  list. 

I  SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich, Ill.? 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

18  Style*  A  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 


Kay  or 

Straw 


Bell 

S* 


s*  46  Inch 
Feed  Opening 


_  1  Power  Leverage  64  to  I  "^SgySTEEL 
Largest  line  In  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St., Quincy, HI. 


Why  Hire  Your  Corn  Harvested 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A 


Standard  Corn  Harvester, 

STEEL  FRAME  WITH  SAFETY  GUARDS,  FOR 
0  I  /]  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  R.  R.  STATION. 

wit}  ADDRESS 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  C0„  DT1CA,  N.Y. 


HOW  TO  SAW  WOOD 


Sans  dovys 

TREKS. 


Easter  than  by  any  other  known  device.  9  cords  In  10 
hours  by  one  man  with  Folding  Sawing  Machine. 
Thousands  average  month  after  month  6  cords  a  day 
without  backache.  Adjustable  to  cut  logs  square  on  any 
kind  of  ground.  Operator  Stands  Straight.  First  order 
secures  agency.  Send  for  free  catalog  showing  all  latest 
improvements.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

61-66  South  Cllutou  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Runyon’s  Pat.  Gauge 
A  Lock  Wire  Fence. 
New  plan  to  build  &  weave 
fence  cheap  and  rapidly 
without  machine.  Money 
made  fast  County,  Town¬ 
ship  or  farm  rights 
for  sale  cheap. 

LEWIS  M.  RUNYON,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 
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EXPANSION  and  is  what  destroys 

CONTRACTION 

completely  overcoming  this  difficulty  in  tho 
construction  of  the  KEYSTONE  FENCE. 
That’s  one  reason  why  it  outlasts  all  others. 
Full  particulars  in  our  book  on  fence  con- 
construction— free. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  19  Rush  Street.  Peoria,  Ill. 


: 


■  lie  LIUII  dllU  lilt?  Lctmu, 

It  matters  little  what  kind  of  animals  you 
confine  in  adjacent  lots,  provided  t  lie  division 
fence  is  strictly  "stock  proof."  Here  surely, 
“the  best  Is  the  cheapest."  J 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 


Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  58  in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 
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BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


(J*  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

large 


Bend  for  . 


i  circulars 


NOOWALK  O. 


WOVEN  .WJRR-FENCE 


Best  on  Earth.  Horse-high,  Bull- 
strong,  Fig  and  Chicken- tight.  With 
our  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  Machine 
you  can  make  60  rexia  a  day  for 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Over  50  style*.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELM  AN  BROS., 
Km  106.  Ridgaville,  Ind. 
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,  See  the  Fence  ?  MONARCH 
builds  it.  Best  Machine  on 
j  Barth,  only  $8.  A  snap  for 
agents.  Catalogue  Free. 
Cochrane  Fence  Machine  Co., 

Box  1105,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARM  EES'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home*. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Cabman.  Editor-In-Chief. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8a.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  Une 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  oi  ders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Many  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless,  wondered 
where  the  many  “  new  ”  breeds  of  poultry  come  from. 
Almost  every  season,  some  new  color  or  supposed 
new  breed  is  brought  out.  Of  late,  the  fad  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  a  buff  color  for  most  of  the  old- 
time  standard  breeds.  We  are  usually  informed  that 
this  buff  color  results  from  “  sporting”,  but  it  seems 
a  little  singular  that  these  “sports”  conveniently 
occur  just  when  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  Next 
week,  some  of  our  poultry  authorities  will  tell  how 
these  “new”  breeds  are  developed.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  discussion  of  colors  in  poultry  will  prove 
very  interesting. 

© 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  chronicle  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Stiles,  the  editor  of  Garden  and 
Forest,  and  a  Park  Commissioner  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Stiles  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  60  years  ago,  and  has 
been,  at  times,  farmer,  teacher,  engineer  and  journal¬ 
ist.  He  was  one  of  those  bright  and  energetic  men 
who  have  fixed  convictions  of  right,  and  the  courage 
to  stand  by  them.  In  a  quiet  and  modest  way,  he  ex¬ 
erted  more  than  the  ordinary  man’s  influence  upon 
public  questions,  and  his  best  energies  were  given  to 
the  uplifting  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil.  In 
private  life,  Mr.  Stiles  was  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him  intimately.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  touched  lives  with  him. 

© 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Manchester,  in  his  article 
on  page  674,  after  the  experience  there  narrated,  asks 
the  question,  “What  is  the  matter  with  the  farmers  ?” 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that,  in  these  days  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence,  of  papers  and  books,  any  one  could 
be  so  short-sighted  as  to  sell  produce  in  the  way 
those  New  York  farmers  are  doing.  A  simple  sum 
in  arithmetic  will  show  how  much  per  bushel  they 
are  losing  on  their  potatoes,  and  this,  of  course,  would 
show  each  individual  farmer  what  he  is  losing.  What 
these  farmers  need  is  efficient  organization.  They 
should  have  had  a  good  Grange  there  at  least  a  score 
of  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  now  too  late  for  a  movement 
in  this  direction.  They  simply  cannot  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  doing  business  in  this  losing  manner.  There 
are  hundreds  of  parallel  cases  in  the  country  where 
the  speculators  and  middlemen  practically  own  the 
farmers,  and  profit  by  their  hard  labor.  How  much 
longer  are  the  farmers  willing  to  put  up  with  this  sort 
of  business  ? 

© 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Baltimore  inventor  devised  a 
new  scheme  for  baling  cotton,  in  which  the  fiber  is 
wound  upon  a  large  cylinder  with  such  powerful 
force  and  pressure  that  much  less  space  would  be 
occupied  for  a  given  weight  than  if  it  were  in  the 
old-fasnioned  bale.  Few  northern  men  realize  how 
the  general  adoption  of  this  invention  would  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  South.  Under  the  present  system  of  baling, 
thousands  of  small  local  compressors  are  at  work. 
These  give  employment  to  an  army  of  local  buyers 
and  handlers,  as  well  as  to  thousands  of  mechanics 
who  make  the  needed  small  machinery.  The  use  of 
the  new  machines  would  enable  compressors  to  do 
this  work  quicker,  better  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  the  smaller  operators  now  do  it.  -As  a  result,  the 
latter  and  his  helpers  would,  in  time,  be  driven  out 
of  business  just  as  the  New  England  small  mill 
owner,  the  western  miller  and  the  local  eastern 
butcher  have  been  driven  out  of  business  by  larger 
concerns.  No  wonder  cotton  growers  and  handlers 
look  with  little  favor  upon  this  new  machine.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  they  will  be  able  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  cotton  fields.  Like  the  milking  machine,  it  is 
one  of  those  inventions  that  enable  the  capable  and 


the  shrewd  among  men  to  obtain  an  extra  share  of 
the  fruits  of  production. 

© 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is 
investigating  the  matter  of  food  adulterations.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  foods,  drugs  and  liquors  are 
frequently  adulterated  or  misbranded,  but  actual 
facts  are  wanted.  All  who  know  or  believe  that  cer¬ 
tain  food  articles  are  not  what  they  should  be  are  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  with  A.  J.  Wedderburn,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Actual 
information  is  wanted.  The  outcome  of  such  in¬ 
vestigation  will,  probably,  be  a  pure  food  law  which 
both  farmers  and  consumers  need.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  all  to  cdoperate  in  securing  useful  facts. 

© 

In  1896,  93,998,372  pounds  of  tea  were  brought 
into  this  country.  On  an  average,  every  man,  wo¬ 
man  and  child  in  the  country  consumed  1.31  pound 
of  tea,  during  the  year.  The  Japanese  grow  tea  of 
fine  quality,  and  they  naturally  have  an  eye  on  the 
tea  trade  of  America.  It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese 
government  will  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  ad¬ 
vertising  Japan  tea  and  the  best  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  American 
trade.  This  is  entirely  legitimate — in  fact,  it  is  what 
our  own  Government  has  attempted  on  a  small  scale 
in  trying  to  induce  Europeans  to  eat  more  of  our  corn 
meal  and  fruit.  Business  men  and  business  nations 
recognize  the  value  of  advertising.  Money  must  be 
spent  to  bring  money  in  the  form  of  trade.  Try  to 
sell  some  new  product  in  your  market,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  must  give  away  part  of  the  crop  in 
order  to  secure  customers  for  the  rest.  The  Japanese 
government  shows  enterprise  in  this  matter,  and  sets 
a  good  example  to  all  business-like  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  some  crop  that  is  worth  talking  about. 

© 

From  all  over  the  country,  come  reports  of  drought 
and  dry,  hot  weather.  Nature  seems  determined  to 
dry  her  clothes  thoroughly  after  the  deluge  of  July 
and  August.  This  drought  is  injuring  the  fall  seed¬ 
ing  of  grain  and  grass.  Wheat  sown  at  the  usual 
time,  has  made  a  slow  and  feeble  growth,  and  many 
fields  of  rye  are  not  yet  sown.  Reports  from  the 
West  generally  agree  that  the  present  acreage  of 
wheat  is  much  less  than  was  expected.  Unless  there 
be  favorable  weather  before  October  15,  there  will 
be  a  heavy  loss  of  winter  wheat  acreage  as  compared 
with  last  year.  The  later  seedings  of  Crimson  clover, 
with  us,  have  suffered  severely,  and  on  poor,  light 
ground,  this  crop  will  go  into  winter  quarters  in  poor 
condition.  The  clover  sown  in  July  among  sweet 
corn  has  made  a  strong  growth,  but,  during  early 
September,  seemed  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  corn, 
as  there  did  not  seem  to  be  moisture  enough  in  the 
soil  for  both  crops.  On  our  own  farm,  in  places  where 
the  drought  has  killed  the  clover,  we  expect  to  har¬ 
row  the  ground  and  sow  rye  as  a  cover  crop. 

© 

Many  persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  wooden 
shoes,  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  prerogative  of 
old-world  peasants  only,  ar  e  sold  by  the  thousand  in 
New  York.  Some  of  them  are  made  in  Maine,  but 
most  of  them  come  from  Holland.  They  are  made  of 
birch,  ash,  or  boxwood,  and  cost  from  50  cents  to  $1.25 
a  pair.  In  cold  weather,  they  are  worn  by  car  drivers 
and  teamsters,  some  of  the;m  blackening  the  wood, 
and  tacking  old  leather  or  rubber  bootlegs  to  the  tops. 
They  are  much  warmer  than  any  other  footwear. 
They  are  also  worn  by  dairymen,  brewers,  dyers, 
chicken- cleaners  and  men  employed  around  slaughter 
houses,  or  in  any  place  where  heat  or  dampness  is  de¬ 
structive  to  shoe  leather.  In  some  parts  of  Canada, 
the  farmers  wear  these  sabots  when  working  about 
barnyard  or  stables,  removing  them  before  going  into 
the  house.  Dyers  very  often  use  pattens  or  clogs, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  block  held  up  by  a  heavy  iron 
ring,  very  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Japanese,  and 
both  wooden  shoes  and  pattens  fill  a  useful  place 
when  a  man  or  women  is  compelled  to  stand  on  a 
damp  floor. 

0 

The  recent  special  election  in  New  Jersey  furnishes 
some  wholesome  food  for  reflection.  The  people  of 
the  State  voted  upon  a  proposition  to  add  three 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution.  The  most 
important  one  absolutely  prohibited  lotteries  and 
other  gambling  devices.  If  the  amendment  were 
carried,  it  would  be  impossible  to  legalize  gambling 
without  changing  the  constitution.  One  would  hardly 
suppose  that  any  civilized  State  would  reject  such  a 
proposition,  yet  the  day  after  election  the  earliest  re¬ 
turns  seemed  to  show  that  the  gamblers  had  captured 
New  Jersey.  The  farmers,  however,  came  to  the 
rescue  and,  as  the  vote  of  the  rural  districts  came  in, 
the  gamblers’  majority  was  slowly  cut  down  and  finally 
wiped  out.  In  a  total  vote  of  about  140,000,  New 


Jersey  gave  a  majority  of  only  700  for  this  important 
amendment!  The  lazy  and  indifferent  “good  citi¬ 
zens  ”  (so-called)  certainly  daubed  themselves  with 
shame  that  day.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  New 
Jersey  that,  back  on  the  farms  and  in  the  little  vil¬ 
lages,  there  were  men  ready  to  vote  for  the  honor  and 
good  name  of  their  State.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
farmers  have  faced  duty  when  townspeople  dodged  it. 

© 

During  the  past  few  years,  street  fairs  have  come 
into  prominence  and  have  been  a  source  of  great 
benefit,  both  to  farmers  exhibiting  at  them  and  to  the 
towns  where  they  have  been  held.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
strongly  advocated  these  fairs,  because  they  have 
seemed  to  embrace  the  good  features  of  agricultural 
exhibitions,  while  eliminating  the  objectionable  feat¬ 
ures.  We  are  sorry  to  note  this  fall,  however,  that 
one  of  the  leading  street  fairs  of  the  past,  has  branched 
off  into  some  of  the  very  lines  that  have  brought  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  older  fair  organizations.  In  a  triple 
column  display  advertisement,  as  well  as  in  a  lengthy 
reading  notice,  the  officers  set  forth  the  great  attrac¬ 
tions  that  are  to  be  the  feature  of  the  coming  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Balloon  ascensions,  slack-wire  walkers,  with 
all  the  sensational  performances  with  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  invest  them,  museums,  etc.,  are  heralded  as 
reasons  why  the  farmers  should  come  to  this  fair  and 
bring  their  families.  The  purely  agricultural  feat¬ 
ures  which  have  made  this  fair  what  it  was  in  the 
past,  are  barely  mentioned.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
and  we  hope  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  at  large 
will  see  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  encouraged,  and 
that  the  fair  which  educates,  uplifts  and  ennobles  the 
farmer  and  his  calling,  is  patronized  and  sustained. 
Do  not  befoul  the  street  fair. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

THE  BO  SC  PEAR. 

Dame  Nature,  in  a  happy  mood,  with  care  laid  on  the  shelf, 
Essayed  to  make  a  wondrous  fruit,  and  quite  outdo  herself. 

She  caught  a  wandering  bee,  and  stole  its  sweetened  store,  and 
shook 

The  dewdrops  from  the  violet  that  grew  beside  the  brook; 

The  sugar  of  the  maple  tree,  the  fragrance  of  the  pine, 

And  from  the  heart  of  purple  grapes,  she  pressed  the  drops  of  wine. 
The  sunny  summer  isles  gave  up  their  spices  for  her  cup, 

And  with  the  petals  of  the  rose,  at  last  she  filled  it  up. 

A  modest  suit  of  russet  brown — and  Nature  viewed  with  pride 
Her  royal  work,  divinely  fair,  and  yet  unsatisfied 
That  man  should  share  her  mixture  rare,  her  envious  fingers 
gripped 

The  slender  stem— to-day  it  shows  ho  w  through  her  hand  it  slipped 
But  not  outdone,  Dame  Nature  said  the  Bose  should  ever  be 
Of  all  perverse  and  cranky  plants,  the  most  outrageous  tree; 

And  so,  until  this  day,  it  grows— a  feeble,  crooked  thing, 

Like  some  weak  body  holding  up  the  spirit  of  a  king; 

And  Nature’s  great  monopoly  is  rarely  broken  down, 

For  only  skillful  hands  may  dare  to  work  against  her  frown. 

Watch  the  collar  line  on  the  horse. 

Yes,  the  dirt  box  makes  the  hen  a  feather  duster. 

A  lean  against  a  post  may  be  a  lien  on  your  profit. 

“  He  hauled  in  his  horns.’”  Yes,  a  case  of  haul  low  horn. 

There  never  will  be  a  dearth  of  men  who  want  the  earth. 

“  Knowing  what  to  do  first !  ”  That  is  15  per  cent  of  the  battle. 

We  hope  that  the  bread-maker  of  your  family  is  a  good  loaf-er 

Eggs  $17  a  dozen  in  Alaska.  Yet  it  is  a  bad  country  for  a  man 
with  a  laze. 

‘‘Op  course,  J  understand  that  I  am  an  in  grate,"  said  the 
wooden  nutmeg. 

Hard  to  “beat.”  The  farmer  who  takes  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  knows 
the  tricks  of  dead  beats. 

A  tariff  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  tapioca  flour.  Chinese  laun 
drymen  used  it  for  starch. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  our  children  prefer  good  ripe  fruit 
to  candy,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Read  what  Mr.  Manchester  says  on  page  674.  Why  not  pay  the 
middleman’s  share  into  your  own  pocket? 

Give  him  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine!  Who?  The  quack  who 
weuld  cut  the  cow’s  tail  for  “  hollow  horn.” 

Do  you  want  to  see  a  living  mental  and  moral  picture  of  a 
man?  Go  and  look  at  the  dog  he  has  trained! 

Tomatoes  retailed  in  London  this  past  season  at  eight  cents  a 
pound.  Here’s  a  chance  for  cold  storage  shipment. 

Just  as  soon  think  of  letting  the  baby  winter  in  a  calico  dress 
as  to  let  the  soil  winter  without  some  covering.  Not  too  late  for 
rye. 

Young  farmer,  don’t  buy  a  silk  hat  just  because  the  city  cousin 
has  one.  With  such  imitation,  you  class  yourself  only  as  a  crude 
dude. 

Middleman’s  share!  Middleman’s  share!  Long  as  you  pay  it, 
the  good  wife  will  wear  calico  dresses  and  you’ll  lie  awake  feeling 
the  mortgage  your  home  rudely  shake. 

Thousands  of  southern  mules  commit  suicide.  How?  The 
harness  is  on  wrong.  A  large  part  of  the  force  that  should  move 
the  plow  simply  hauls  down  on  their  spine  and  kidneys. 

Tar  the  roost!  Tar  the  roost!  Thus  give  cleanliness  a  boost. 
“We’ve  no  license  to  be  here,”  say  the  lice  when  tar  is  near. 
Farmer  says,  “lice  hence!  ha!  ha!”  while  the  tar  remarks, 
“  ta  !  ta  !  ” 

Read  Chapman’s  sow  article,  page  675.  “  Now,  then”,  the 

theory  farmer  will  say,  “  why  can’t  I  keep  20  such  sows  and  have 
an  income  of  $1,800  a  year  from  them  ?”  Even  if  he  tried  it,  he 
probably  could  not  find  the  true  answer. 

The  “  get  ”  of  Mr.  Get  There  will  be  seen  all  o’er  his  place.  In 
stock  and  tools  and  methods  you  will  find  their  cheering  trace. 
They’re  mothered  by  good  judgment,  and  they’re  sired  by  strong 
desires  and  fed  and  nursed  by  energy  that  never,  never  tires. 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  27,  I  gave  an  account  of 
the  organization  and  workings  of  the  Fruit  Growers’ 
Onion  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Started  30  years  ago  in 
a  small  way,  it  has  extended  its  operations,  and  is  to¬ 
day  stronger  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  cooperative 
society,  uses  the  agencies  already  established  to  make 
its  sales,  and  protects  its  members  in  their  shipments 
to  these  commission  merchants.  It  also  conducts  a 
cooperative  store  for  the  sale  of  goods.  The  New 
Jersey  Fruit  Exchange  is  a  younger  organization, 
having  been  organized  first  in  the  fall  of  1886,  after 
the  peach  crop  of  that  year  was  disposed  of,  and  doing 
its  first  business  with  the  opening  of  the  peach  season 
of  1887.  It  is  thus  11  years  old.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  the  commission  merchants,  but  sells  its  fruit  at 
its  own  stations  direct  to  the  buyers,  who  must  come 
there  for  it.  It  seems  to  deal  almost  entirely  in 
peaches,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  it  handles  any 
other  fruits.  Thus  while  the  Hammonton  growers 
ship  their  fruits  to  the  commission  merchants  who 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Union, 
therefore,  have  been  approved  by  the  Union,  and 
await  the  returns  for  their  shipments,  the  Fruit  Ex¬ 
change  members  sell  their  fruit  at  the  station,  know 
what  they  are  getting,  and  take  the  money  home  with 
them.  Of,  course,  in  the  latter  case,  the  buyers  must 
be  brought  to  the  station,  and  this  might  seem  the 
difficult  part  of  the  undertaking.  To  do  it,  there 
must  be  products  of  desirable  quality  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  it  an  object  for  buyers  to  come. 
By  the  way,  some  of  the  Hammonton  people  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  time  when  the  buyers  will  come  to 
their  town  to  buy,  instead  of  having  the  fruits  ship¬ 
ped  to  them,  as  at  present. 

X  X  X 

The  New  Jersey  Fruit  Exchange  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  It  has  a  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  directors.  The  treasurer  is  under  a  bond  of  $25,000. 
The  Exchange,  as  at  first  organized,  issued  100  shares 
of  stock  at  a  par  value  of  $25  each.  A  building  was 
erected  at  Flemington,  the  county  seat  of  Hunterdon 
County,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  New  Jersey 
peach  belt,  and  here  operations  were  begun  August 
31,  1887.  After  operating  through  that  one  season,  it 
was  found  desirable  to  have  more  growers  interested, 
and  a  larger  number  of  members,  in  order  that  more 
pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  toward  securing 
lower  freight  rates  and  other  needed  reforms.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  was  increased  to  400,  and  the  par  value 
reduced  to  $10  per  share.  There  are  now  about  250 
stockholders.  The  Exchange  has  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  decreased  freight  rates,  in  purchasing  baskets  at 
lower  rates,  and  in  securing  other  concessions.  The 
principal  headquarters  is  at  Flemington,  a  central 
point  in  the  peach  belt,  and  having  an  outlet  over 
four  railroads.  Here  the  New  Jersey  Central  Rail¬ 
road  has  erected  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  rent  free.  There  are  several  branches  of  the 
Exchange  in  other  places — Patten  burg,  Milford,  etc. 

X  X  X 

I  visited  Flemington  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  just  after  the  height  of  the  peach  season.  The 
Exchange  building  is  little  more  than  a  shed  under 
which  the  loads  of  peaches  may  be  driven,  and  where 
they  are  sold.  The  buyers  are  assembled  about  mid¬ 
afternoon,  when  the  loads  of  peaches  which  have 
been  picked  and  packed  during  the  forenoon,  are 
brought  in  from  all  directions.  The  buyers  examine 
the  peaches  as  much  as  they  wish,  and  they  are  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  ;  or,  if  the  owner  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  price  offered,  or  think  that  he  can  realize 
more  by  shipping  them  himself,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do 
so.  The  buyers  must  deposit  funds  with  the  secretary 
for  payment  for  the  fruit.  The  grower  takes  his  fruit 
from  the  trees  in  the  morning,  disposes  of  it  in  the 
afternoon,  and  takes  his  money  home  with  him  at 
night.  For  this  service,  members  are  charged  one 
cent  per  basket,  and  growers  not  members  must  pay 
two  cents.  This  money  goes  to  pay  the  auctioneer 
and  other  necessary  expenses.  Buyers  come  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  many  other  points.  I  was  told  that,  this 
season,  more  have  come  from  Philadelphia  than  from 
New  York.  Often,  too,  speculators  take  a  hand  and 
buy  car-loads  for  shipment  to  distant  points  like  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  northwestern  places.  Sometimes  these 
buyers  force  prices  higher  than  those  prevailing  in 
nearby  markets.  Sometimes  there  is  talk  of  combi¬ 
nations  among  the  buyers,  but  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  this. 


But  results  tell  the  story.  The  officers  state  that 
prices  secured  through  the  Exchange  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  higher  than  those  realized  by  indepen¬ 
dent  shippers.  Some  of  the  growers  at  Flemington 
complained  that  prices  had  been  too  low  this  year. 
But  from  my  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  there,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  prevailing 
prices  in  New  York,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  no 
just  cause  of  complaint.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  H. 
F.  Bodine,  the  secretary-treasurer,  informed  me  that 
sales  so  far  had  averaged  35  cents  per  basket.  He 
says  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  loads  of  fruit  driven 
from  the  Exchange  and  shipped  independently,  be¬ 
cause  the  owners  thought  the  price  offered  too  low, 
and  in  many  cases,  the  owners  had  come  to  him  after 
getting  returns,  and  told  him  that  they  had  lost  from 
$5  to  $20  a  load  on  this  fruit.  This  may  not  always 
have  been  the  case.  But  there  are  advantages  in  this 
kind  of  cooperation.  Mr.  Bodine  believes  that  it  can 
be  advantageously  extended  to  the  producers  of  every 
kind  of  crop.  But  the  buyers  must  be  attracted  by  a 
first-class  article  honestly  packed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  all  producers  would  combine,  great  results 
might  be  accomplished.  But  the  farmers  are  the 
most  backward  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  advantages.  Why  is  it  ?  f.  h.  v. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

A  report  of  an  epidemic  among  horses  in  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  counties  of  Maryland  is  verified  by 
the  veterinarian  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station. 
The  State  Veterinarian  who  has  been  inspecting  the 
cases,  states  that  it  threatens  to  become  general 
throughout  the  State.  He  thinks  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  horses  eating  some  poisonous  vegetable  matter. 
It  is  said  that  the  disease  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  horses  which  have  been  at  pasture.  One  case  is 
mentioned  in  which  the  wife  of  a  farmer  whose  horses 
had  been  affected,  was  suffering  from  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  as  the  horses. 

Irrigation  at  the  West  has  had  a  big  boom  from 
the  recent  irrigation  congress  at  Lincoln,  Neb.;  13 
States  were  represented.  It  is  expected  that  Congress 
will  take  action  at  its  next  session  giving  individual 
States  larger  control  over  their  arid  lands  by  enabling 
them  to  pledge  them  as  security  for  their  reclama¬ 
tion.  It  is  all  right  if  the  States  wish  to  go  into  the 
irrigation  business  ;  but  it  is  all  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  tax  citizens  of  all  sections  for  improvements 
that  benefit  only  particular  sections.  There  is  too 
much  land  poorly  cultivated  now. 

Following  the  high  price  of  wheat  comes  the  re¬ 
port  that  the  recently  organized  glucose  trust  is  send¬ 
ing  out  circulars  calling  attention  to  their  corn 
starch,  of  which  they  say  about  10  per  cent  can  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  flour,  to  the  benefit  of  the  latter.  Dealers  here 
are  not  so  much  exercised  over  the  fact  of  this 
adulterated  flour  coming  here,  as  they  are  over  the 
fact  that,  in  the  event  of  adulteration  becoming  gen¬ 
eral,  it  would  be  offered  to  other  markets  which  now 
draw  their  supplies  from  this  city,  at  a  price  which 
would  be  likely  to  draw  the  trade  away  from  New 
York.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  harmful  adulteration 
in  the  sense  of  being  injurious  to  health,  but  it  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  dealer  and  the  consumer  of  the  same. 
The  latter  would  better  buy  his  corn  meal  straight. 

The  oleomargarine  mill  is  still  grinding  out  its 
grist.  In  spite  of  the  fight  which  the  manufacturers 
have  put  up  against  the  laws  governing  its  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale,  more  than  5,000,000  pounds  less  were 
produced  during  the  past  fiscal  year  than  during  the 
preceding  one,  and  24,000,000  pounds  less  than  in 
1894.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  finding  out 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  continue  business  in  violation 
of  the  law.  In  Boston,  recently,  some  of  the  heaviest 
fines  ever  imposed  were  inflicted  upon  parties  who 
persisted  for  some  time  in  their  defiance  of  law.  Two 
were  fined  $1,000  each,  another  one  $400.  In  New 
York,  there  have  been  a  number  of  convictions,  the 
fines  ranging  from  $25  to  $50  usually.  It  is  time  this 
business  was  stopped. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  J.  H.  Monrad 
gives  the  following  synopsis  of  a  proposed  system  of 
regulating  taxes  suggested  by  President  Cyrus  Kehr, 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University  of  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tenn.  : 

Every  property  owner  must,  on  or  before  a  certain  day  each 
year,  register  his  taxable  property  with  the  County  Treasurer, 
whose  books  are  open  to  inspection.  Taxes  are  based  on  the 
figures  thus  obtained.  In  order  to  s  mre  an  honest  market 
value  being  put  on  the  property,  any  one  may,  at  any  time,  de¬ 
posit  a  larger  sum  in  cash  with  the  County  Treasurer,  who  at 
once  notifies  the  owner  that  an  offer  of  so  much  has  been 
made  for  the  property,  and  that  it  must  be  accepted  at  once,  or 
the  valuation  raised  to  that  amount,  and  a  fine  for  undervalua¬ 
tion  paid— such  fine  to  be  graded  in  percentages  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  undervaluation  given,  with  some  elasticity  to  protect 
owner  in  case  of  sudden  rise  in  market  values. 

It  is  said  that,  in  New  Zealand,  something  like  thi3 
is  attempted.  In  that  country,  the  assessors  may 
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take  the  property  off  the  owner’s  hands  at  his  own 
figures.  Such  a  scheme  would  certainly  make  a  great 
change  in  many  valuations,  for  a  man  would  think 
long  before  he  went  on  record  with  a  low  price  for 
his  property. 

Details  have  been  published  recently  concerning 
new  inventions  in  microscopy,  whereby  it  is  said  that 
the  magnification  of  an  object  may  be  increased 
3,000,000  diameters.  Dr.  Elmer  Gates,  the  discoverer 
of  the  process,  uses  photography  to  fix  permanently 
his  pictures  of  the  unseen,  his  apparatus  being  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  photo- 
micrographoscope.  In  ordinary  photography,  it  is 
possible  to  show  things  which  do  not  appear  before 
the  unassisted  vision,  but  Dr.  Gates’s  process  appears 
to  open  unimagined  fields  of  research,  like  a  scientific 
fairy  tale.  Such  a  discovery  will  be  of  unspeakable 
value  in  biological  investigation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  records  of  trot¬ 
ting  horses  have  been  much  reduced  of  recent  years, 
one  having  recently  trotted  a  mile  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  the  bicycle  is  still  ahead  so  far  as  speed  is 
concerned.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  long  dis¬ 
tance,  the  horse  is  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  But  a  re¬ 
cent  performance  by  a  Dutch  rider  in  the  Crystal  Pal¬ 
ace,  in  England,  outclasses  them  all.  Within  24 
hours,  he  covered  upwards  of  616  miles.  Only  this 
week,  a  rider  in  this  country  made  a  mile  in  1:36,  the 
best  record  yet.  It  is  simply  marvelous  how  a  human 
being  fitted  out  with  the  results  of  human  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  skill,  is  thus  able  to  cover  such  a 
tremendous  distance.  We  cannot  help  asking  the 
question,  “  What  next  ?  ” 

A  curious  market  garden  at  Gretna,  La.,  is  owned 
and  managed  by  a  Chinese  company,  who  grow  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  the  Chinese  trade  only.  Chinese 
gardening  is  always  an  intensive  system  of  culture, 
and  this  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  they  fer¬ 
tilize  their  crops  at  this  place.  They  use  cow  peas 
for  old  land,  but  their  main  dependence  is  fish  fer¬ 
tilizer,  made  by  half  filling  a  barrel  with  shrimps  or 
refuse  fish,  filling  up  with  water,  and  covering  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about 
three  months ;  then  the  malodorous  fluid  is  dipped 
out,  and  about  a  teacupful  poured  at  the  roots  of  each 
plant.  No  attempt  is  made  to  fertilize  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  field.  The  chief  vegetables  grown  for  the 
Chinese  trade  are  pumpkins,  okra,  yams,  cabbage  and 
several  members  of  the  cucumber  tribe. 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  schemes  have 
been  evolved  to  induce  city  people,  especially  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  to  settle  in  the  country. 
Vacant-lot  farming  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  of 
these  agencies,  and  many  a  vacant-lot  farmer  has 
been  so  encouraged  by  his  success  on  a  small  scale 
that  he  has  ultimately  gone  to  the  country  perma¬ 
nently.  We  are  now  told  about  a  company  in  New 
England  which  is  to  be  incorporated,  and  whose 
specific  purpose  will  be  to  buy  and  sell  New  England 
farms.  This  company  purposes  to  overcome  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  city  people 
going  to  the  farms,  and  to  furnish  at  its  own  expense, 
instructors  in  farming  during  the  first  year.  Com¬ 
petent  men  will  teach  them  ail  the  different  branches 
and  the  best  methods  of  farming.  It  would  seem  that 
any  man  of  average  intelligence  with  a  desire  for 
country  life  and  the  inclination  to  work,  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  a  success  under  this  plan  of  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  entirely  original  scheme,  and  we  shall 
watch  its  outcome  with  considerable  interest. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  advantages  of  gasoline  engines  for  farm  power  were  dis¬ 
cussed  last  week  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Sterling,  Ill.,  want  to  give  particulars  about  the  engine  they 
make  for  farm  power. 

The  Mann  green  bone  cutters  are  well  known  to  all  poultry  men 
The  manufacturers  make  a  specialty  of  small-size  cutters. suited 
for  those  who  keep  small  Hocks.  F.  W.  Mann  &  Co.,  Milford 
Mass.,  will  tell  you  all  about  them. 

We  had,  on  the  farm,  a  young  mare  with  swelling  on  the  inside  of 
fore  leg,  cause  not  known,  but  it  seemed  determined  to  stay.  We 
used  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam.  It  gradually  reduced  the  swell 
ing  until  it  finally  disappeared.  We  think  the  balsam  can  be  found 
at  any  drug  store. 

By  a  slight  error  in  our  first  advertisement  of  the  Elastic  Wire 
Cable  fencing,  we  made  the  manufacturers  say  that  they  had  a 
dust-proot  fence.  It  is  better  than  dust-proof,  it  is  rust- proof,  and 
fire-proof.  It  is  an  exceptionally  good  fencing.  Philip  S.  Justice 
&  Co.,  14  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  the  makers, 
and  will  be  glad  to  send  full  information. 

The  Economy  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Homer,  Mich.,  claim  some¬ 
thing  novel  in  the  way  of  a  farmers’  feed  boiler.  It  consists  of  a 
large  caldron  kettle  set  inside  of  a  heavy  cold-rolled  steel  furnace. 
Flues  are  constructed  inside  the  furnace  to  throw  the  heat  and 
smoke  up  and  around  the  kettle  before  they  pass  into  the  smoke 
pipe.  This  saving  of  heat,  of  course,  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel 
used.  They,  also,  make  a  tank  heater. 

We  usually  point  out  in  this  department  some  implement  or 
goods  that  are  particularly  useful  to  the  man  on  the  farm.  We 
want  now  to  refer  to  something  which  will  save  the  lord  of  the 
household  dollars  and  cents,  but  which  will  particularly  interest 
and  benefit  the  housewife.  We  refer  to  the  Enterprise  meat 
chopper.  Fresh  meats  that  are  now  wasted,  and  left-overs,  will 
be  made  into  the  choicest  dishes  at  little  labor,  with  one  of  these 
choppers.  The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  the 
makers,  and  will  send  a  little  book  containing  200  recipes  for 
four  cents  in  stamps. 


FROM  DAY  70  DAY. 

A  pretty  corner  bookmark  is  made 
from  heavy  water-color  paper,  a  piece 
5x3  inches  being  turned  over  to  form 
a  triangle,  which  is  slipped  over  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  page.  The  join  is  either 
gummed  together  by  a  little  strip  of 
paper  slipped  underneath,  or  is  fastened 
by  baby  ribbon  laced  through  perfora¬ 
tions.  All  the  edges  are  gilded.  A  little 
design  in  water  colors,  or  motto  in  gild¬ 
ing,  may  decorate  the  side  opposite  the 
join.* 

* 

Dainty  accessories  for  the  table  now 
seen  in  the  shops  are  pudding-dish  col¬ 
lars.  They  are  circular  coverings  of 
accordion-pleated  paper,  curving  in  at 
the  top,  and  flaring  out  in  a  little  flange 
at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  sit  flat  upon  the 
table.  The  curve  at  the  top  fits  over  the 
rim  of  the  dish,  thus  completely  cover¬ 
ing  the  burnt  edges.  Japanese  paper 
napkins,  twisted  or  folded  about  the 
baking  dish,  make  a  pretty  substitute 
for  these  collars. 

* 

When  we  were  taught  as  children,  the 
very  first  accomplishment  was  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  alphabet.  It  seems  odd  to  us 
now  to  notice  the  children  receiving 
their  first  reading  lessons  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  They  are 
shown  a  picture  of  some  object,  and  with 
it  the  word  ;  then  by  sounding  the  word, 
they  begin  to  understand  what  the  signs 
are  meant  to  represent.  Bat,  just  as 
some  children  will  learn  the  alphabet 
with  little  apparent  trouble,  there  are 
cases  where  this  picture  reading  appears 
confusing — where  the  child  looks  at  the 
picture  and  looks  at  the  collection  of 
arbitrary  signs  we  call  the  word,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  realize  the  connection 
between  the  two.  All  children  cannot 
be  taught  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
and  some  home  instruction  is  always  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  schoolteacher’s 
work. 

# 

For  cleaning  silks  that  have  luster,  like 
taffeta,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  advises  a  strong,  lukewarm  suds 
with  white  soap.  Spread  the  silk,  one 
piece  at  a  time,  on  a  large,  smooth,  clean 
kitchen  table.  Scour  it  with  a  soft 
sponge,  using  the  suds,  rubbing  both 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  being  careful 
to  keep  perfectly  smooth  after  it  is  wet 
and  not  to  rub  a  wrinkle  into  the  silk. 
Then  take  it  by  two  of  the  corners  and 
dip  it  up  and  down  in  a  tub  half  filled 
with  lukewarm  water  (blued  for  the 
black),  still  being  careful  not  to  let  the 
silk  wrinkle,  but  to  fold  over  in  the 
water  and  pull  the  silk  straight  and  taut 
between  the  hands.  Rinse  the  table  and 
lay  the  wet  silk  on  it  again,  and  rub  it  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  with  the  sponge  until  every 
part  adheres  to  the  table.  Then  allow  it  to 
dry  without  moving  it.  Do  not  iron  or 
press ;  it  will  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
ready  to  use.  Care  must  be  taken  when 
rubbing  the  silk  to  the  table  to  dry  that 
the  threads  of  the  goods  are  straight  and 
true.  This  may  seem  difficult,  but  it  is 
very  easily  done  and  the  silk  dries 
quickly. 

to 

Many  a  housekeeper  who  prides  her¬ 
self  on  her  neatness  would,  after  visiting 
a  modern  hospital,  begin  to  wonder 
whether  she  had  mastered  the  most 
rudimentary  elements  of  cleanliness. 
She  sees  rooms  scrubbed  and  washed  to 
the  vanishing  point  of  extreme  neat¬ 
ness,  snowy  linen  and  shining  instru¬ 
ments,  yet  learns  that,  before  using, 
the  glittering  knives  must  be  boiled  in 
soda,  and  the  snowy  towels  baked  for 
the  destruction  of  lurking  germs,  or  the 
operators  will  not  consider  them  surgi¬ 
cally  clean.  As  for  the  attendants,  they 


must  be  scrubbed  and  scraped  and 
brushed  almost  as  much  as  the  instru¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  only  out  of  consideration 
for  frail  humanity  that  the  surgeons  re¬ 
frain  from  boiling  and  baking  the  nurses, 
too.  We  can  hardly  follow  out  hospital 
rules  in  our  daily  housework,  but  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  house  and  its  surroundings 
be  in  the  best  sanitary  condition,  before 
cold  weather  begins.  The  cellar  must 
be  properly  cleaned  and  ventilated,  all 
waste  matter  removed,  and  any  small  re¬ 
pairs  attended  to.  During  cold  weather, 
every  small  domestic  inconvenience  be¬ 
comes  an  additional  source  of  discom¬ 
fort,  and  any  necessary  improvements 
should  be  made  now. 

SOME  KITCHEN  CONVENIENCES. 

TO  make  a  useful  kitchen  soap  box, 
set  an  empty  yeast-powder  can 
upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  with  some 
long,  pointed  instrument  like  a  file,  and 
the  hammer  or  hatchet,  perforate  the 
entire  bottom  of  the  can  like  a  coarse 
grater.  Put  a  piece  of  soap  in  the  can, 
and  put  on  the  cover.  To  use  the  box, 
hold  it  in  the  hand  and  plunge  the  lower 
part  in  the  hot  dishwater  ;  flirt  it  about 
a  few  minutes.  The  water  enters  the 


A  CORNER  BOOKCASE.  Fig.  288. 


box  through  the  perforations,  takes 
sufficient  soap  for  the  dishwashing,  and 
saves  one  the  annoyance  of  burnt  fingers, 
and  of  the  soap  getting  clogged  upon 
the  dishes,  as  is  the  case  when  the  bar 
of  soap  is  dropped  in  the  pan  of  water. 
All  the  bits  of  toilet  soap  that  are  too 
small  for  use  in  the  house  may  be  utilized 
in  this  kitchen  soap  box.  Be  sure  to 
drive  the  holes  from  the  inside  of  the 
can  so  that  the  little  necks  of  tin  will 
come  on  the  outside.  If  the  holes  are 
driven  from  the  outside,  the  necks  of  tin 
will  be  inside  of  the  box,  and  prevent 
proper  drainage. 

A  cheap,  serviceable  kitchen  rug  that 
will  lie  straight  and  smooth  upon  the 
floor  without  the  aid  of  tacks,  and  may 
be  taken  up  and  shaken  at  will,  may  be 
made  as  follows  :  A  strip  of  thick,  coarse 
bagging  or  carpet  two  or  three  yards  in 
length  is  the  best  material.  Cut  two  strip  3 
of  zinc — the  kind  used  under  stoves — 
each  strip  about  four  inches  wide,  and 
in  length  the  width  of  the  bagging  or 
carpet.  Carefully  fold  each  strip  of 
zinc  lengthwise,  and  place  the  end  of 
the  bagging  well  between  the  fold  as 
you  would  bind  with  tape  ;  press  the 
zinc  firmly  on  the  bagging  by  pounding 
it  with  a  hammer,  and  to  secure  it  in 
place,  drive  several  tacks  through  both 
zinc  and  cloth,  carefully  beating  down 
all  points  of  tacks  so  that  none  will  stand 


out  in  the  way.  Now  cut  a  strip  of  col¬ 
ored  drilling  or  calico,  fold  it  over  the 
zinc,  and  neatly  stitch  it  to  the  bagging 
close  under  the  edge  of  the  zinc  ;  also 
stitch  up  the  calico  at  each  end  of  the 
rug,  so  that  all  the  zinc  will  be  covered, 
and  no  danger  of  tearing  skirts  upon  it 
need  be  feared. 

If  the  spring  scales  have  no  plate — 
the  cheap  ones  seldom  have — a  nice  one 
can  be  made  of  the  inside,  flat  cover  of 
a  lard  can,  by  driving  three  nail  holes 
at  regular  intervals  around  the  edge  and 
putting  through  each  a  stout  cord  or, 
preferably,  the  woven  wire  used  for 
hanging  pictures.  Knot  the  ends  of  the 
wire  at  the  nail  holes  and  tie  the  other 
three  ends  together  in  a  loop  and  hang 
on  the  hook  of  the  scales,  being  careful 
to  have  the  cords  or  wires  of  exactly 
equal  length.  As  mats  for  the  dining 
table,  placed  under  hot  baking  dishes, 
and  to  be  used  on  polished  wooden  wash- 
stands,  these  flat  tins  may  be  made  to 
serve  admirably  if  treated  thus  :  Crochet 
loosely  two  white  or  ecru  cotton  mats, 
place  the  tin  between  them,  and  lace  the 
two  cotton  mats  together  close  to  the 
tin  to  prevent  its  slipping  about.  Let 
the  cotton  mats  be  an  inch  larger  all 
around  than  the  tin.  The  lacing  may  be 
done  with  narrow  ribbon  or  cord.  Pol¬ 
ished  surfaces  are  safer  under  these  than 
under  ordinary  homemade  mats,  and  the 
cord  or  ribbon  lacing  makes  it  possible 
to  reverse  or  wash  the  mats  when  both 
are  soiled  on  the  outside. 

If  the  tops  of  old  kid  shoes  are  saved, 
they  may  be  put  to  many  uses.  To  make 
an  excellent  holder  for  the  kitchen,  cut 
the  kid  close  down  around  the  bottom 
of  the  counter  at  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  so 
as  to  have  the  piece  as  large  as  possible. 
Cut  off  the  buttons  and  ragged  edges  of 
the  kid,  place  on  the  lining  side  several 
folds  of  soft  news  or  blotting  paper,  and 
over  the  paper,  several  folds  of  dark- 
colored  calico  or  drilling  ;  baste  these  to, 
and  cut  them  the  same  shape  as,  the  kid  ; 
bind  all  around  neatly  with  colored 
tape,  and  fasten  a  strip  of  leather  across 
the  drilling  side,  similar  to  the  leather 
strap  on  brushes  used  for  horses  ;  when 
using  the  holder,  slip  the  hand  through 
this  strap  ;  it  will  be  found  a  great  con¬ 
venience. 

Durable  cushions  for  chairs  may,  also, 
be  made  of  kid  shoe  tops.  Cut  the  pieces 
of  kid  diamond  shape,  as  large  or  small 
as  desired ;  bind  each  diamond  with 
narrow,  linen  tape ;  stitch  each  piece 
neatly  on  the  machine.  Then  with  stout 
thread,  whip  the  pieces  together,  using 
half  diamonds  around  the  edge  to  make 
the  cushion  square.  Black,  tan,  and 
russet  pieces  put  together  in  the  shape 
of  the  old-fashioned  box  quilts,  or  black 
and  tan  squares  arranged  like  a  checker 
board,  are  very  pretty  ;  or  just  one  color 
will  do  if  it  is  all  to  be  had.  If  polish 
has  been  used  on  the  shoes,  remove  it 
by  washing  off  the  kid  with  a  hot,  damp 
rag,  then  rub  vigorously  with  sweet  oil 
or  lard,  being  careful  to  rub  off  all  oil 
afterward.  m.  lank  griffin. 

A  CORNER  BOOKCASE. 

HE  corner  bookcase  shown  at  Figt 
288,  reproduced  from  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  is  rather  suggestive 


of  an  old-fashioned  whatnot,  but  is 
more  solidly  constructed.  It  consists 
simply  of  six  triangular  shelves,  fastened 
to  the  two  wall  plates.  The  top  is 
finished  by  a  strip  of  molding,  and  a 
slender  brass  rod  holds  the  curtain, 
strung  upon  rings.  This  bookcase  is  not 
beyond  the  skill  of  a  home  carpenter, 
and  may  be  finished  either  by  staining, 
or  painting  with  enamel  paint. 

The  same  idea  may  be  applied  to  a 
corner  wardrobe  for  a  bedroom,  where 
closets  are  scarce.  For  this  the  case 
should  be  made  without  shelves,  merely 
top  and  bottom.  Hooks  may  be  screwed 
at  either  side  and,  fastened  firmly  at  the 
point  of  the  triangle,  at  the  same  height 
as  the  hooks,  one  of  those  little  towel 
racks  consisting  of  three  or  more  rods 
which  may  be  spread  apart.  This  is  an 
admirable  holder  for  skirts,  jackets  and 
waists.  The  skirts  should  always  have 
two  loops,  which  may  be  slipped  on  to 
the  rod,  while  both  waists  and  jackets 
should  be  hung  upon  coat  hangers,  which 
are  hooked  to  the  rods.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  such  a  rack  in  an  ordinary 
clothes  closet.  It  is  far  better  for  sus¬ 
pending  skirts  and  jackets  than  placing 
them  on  hooks  against  the  wall.  Trousers 
are  kept  in  the  best  shape  possible  by 
placing  in  a  Btretcher  and  hanging  on 
this  rack.  Careless  storing  away  does 
quite  as  much  to  deteriorate  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  clothes  as  careless  wearing,  and 
proper  brushing,  folding  and  hanging 
are  a  necessity. 


If  you  want  to 
Earn  Money 
for  Christmas 

You  can  do  it  by 
being  a  representative  of 
The  Ladies’ Home  Journal. 
You  need  not  go  away 
from  home  to  earn  the 
money,  either.  The  plan 
is  simple  :  the  work  pleas¬ 
ant  and  dignified.  We 
ask  little  of  you:  we  will 
pay  liberally. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


Paying  Virginia  Farm-^STk'mS.r. 

all  in  good  repair.  Near  town  and  depot.  1,181  acres 
level  land,  produces  large  crops  of  grain  and  grass. 
Fenced  and  well  watered.  Plenty  fruit.  Very  healthy. 
Price,  $18,000;  easy  terms.  Send  for  full  description 
and  photographs.  W.  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


EVANGELINE  FREE. 

Did  you  ever  read  that  pathetic  story  of  the 
Arcadian  farmers  as  told  by  Longfellow  in  that 
famous  poem,  Evangeline  1  If  not,  you  have  a 
rare  treat  in  store  for  yourself.  The  story  of 
Evangeline,  the  farmer’s  daughter,  betrothed  to 
Basil,  the  blacksmith’s  son,  separated  on  their 
native  shore  while  being  driven  into  exile  by 
order  of  the  English  king,  and  wandering  sepa¬ 
rately  in  search  of  each  other  through  American 
forests,  to  meet  again  only  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  is  a  tale  of  pathetic  and  touching  devotion 
that  delights  and  fascinates  every  one  who  reads 
it.  We  have  secured  a  handsomely  bound  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  this  book,  that  we  are  going  to 
give  to  every  one  who  sends  us  one  new  yearly 
subscription.  Send  $1  with  name  and  address  of 
new  subscriber,  and  we  will  send  you  this  hand¬ 
some  book  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

The  Rubal  Nbw-Yobkeb,  New  Yobk. 
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Moles — Roses — C  annas. 

J.  T.  T.,  Forest  Hill,  N.  J. — 1.  How  can  I  get  rid 
of  moles  in  the  lawn  without  using  traps  (which 
have  proved  useless),  or  digging  and  destroying 
the  lawn  ?  2.  What  would  be  the  result  were  I  to 
cut  Remontant,  very  rampant  growing,  roses 
down  almost  to  the  ground,  after  the  leaves  fall, 
or  would  it  be  too  severe  ?  3.  Which  is  the  very 
best  yellow  dwarf  Canna  ?  4.  Please  give  a  list 
of  hardy  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  are  desir¬ 
able  for  cutting. 

Ans. — 1.  The  moles  may  be  poisoned 
though,  if  properly  set,  the  traps  should 
be  efficacious.  To  poison  them,  make  a 
small  hole  in  the  runway  with  a  pointed 
stick  ;  then  insert  a  quill  or  small  tube 
with  a  funnel  at  the  top,  and  through 
this  drop  sugar  with  which  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  strychnine  has  been  mixed.  The 
moles  are  fond  of  sugar,  and  rarely  neg¬ 
lect  this  bait.  Grains  of  wheat  soaked 
in  syrup  to  which  strychnine  has  been 
added  are  efficacious  if  the  moles  are  not 
too  well-fed.  Care  must  be  observed 
that  none  of  these  poisonous  compounds 
is  left  lying  about  where  birds  may  eat 
them.  In  spite  of  their  unsightly  run¬ 
ways,  which  are  a  nuisance  in  lawn  or 
garden,  the  moles  do  very  little  real 
harm,  as  they  subsist  almost  entirely 
upon  insects.  Much  of  the  damage  laid 
to  moles  is  really  committed  by  field 
mice,  which  are  very  troublesome  around 
a  garden. 

2.  Prune  your  Remontant  roses  in  early 
spring  before  growth  begins.  They  may 
receive  a  little  cutting  as  soon  as  the 
summer  flowering  is  over,  if  the  growth 
is  very  rampant,  but  nothing  is  gained 
by  fall  pruning. 

3.  Our  preference  among  yellow  Can- 
nas  of  dwarf  habit  is  Eldorado.  Sunshine 
makes  a  fine  truss,  but  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  yellow,  the  color  being,  when 
first  opened,  deep  orange  suffused  with 
apricot,  but  it  fades  gradually  to  a 
lighter  color.  Franz  Buchner,  a  very 
excellent  variety,  is  somewhat  similar 
in  color  to  Sunshine,  but  it  appears  to 
fade  less. 

4.  A  very  lengthy  list  of  hardy  flowers 
suitable  for  cutting  may  be  obtained. 
Among  these  are  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
with  pretty  red  flowers  ;  Irises,  German, 
Spanish  and  Japan  ;  Py  rethrums,  double 
and  single  ;  Iceland  poppies  ;  Achillea, 
The  Pearl ;  Geums,  both  double  and 
single,  the  best  variety  being  G.  cocci- 
neum ;  Larkspur,  especially  the  fine 
varieties  of  Delphinium  formosum  ;  the 
Chalk  flower,  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
sold  by  some  American  nurserymen  as 
Baby’s  Breath  or  Bridal  Veil  ;  Clove 
pinks  and  Sweet  Williams ;  Coreopsis 
lanceolata  ;  the  Everlasting  pea,  Lathy- 
rus  latifolius ;  the  Plantain  and  Day 
lilies  ;  Helenium  Hoopesii,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  sunflower  type  to  bloom  ; 
the  Double  sunflower,  Helianthus  multi- 
florus  fl.  pi.,  and  Graceful  or  Fountain 
sunflower,  H.  orgyalis;  Snake-root, Eupa- 
torium  ageratoides  ;  Lupins,  blue,  pur¬ 
ple  and  white ;  Lychnis  semperflorens 
plenissima,  L.  Viscaria  fl.  pi.,  L.  vesper- 
tina  ;  Agrostemma  flos- Jovis  ;  Pentste- 
mons  ;  Peonies  ;  Bleeding  heart ;  Japan 
Anemones  ;  Phlox  divaricata,  P.  decus- 

M OTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beak. — Adv, 


sata,  P.  paniculata  and  P.  suffruticosa  ; 
Anthemis  tinctoria  ;  Spiraaa  Aruncus,  S. 
lobata,  S.  Ulmaria  fl  pi.;  Centaurea  mon- 
tana  ;  Astilbe  Japonica  ;  Anthericum 
liliastrum.  This  does  not  include  any 
hardy  bulbs,  which  are  very  useful  for 
cutting  in  their  season,  neither  is  any 
mention  made  of  shrubs.  Spirroas,  Vibur¬ 
nums,  Diervillas,  Lilacs  and  Mock  orange 
give  abundant  material  for  cutting  dur¬ 
ing  their  season,  without  injury  to  the 
plant. 

Concerning  Dahlias. 

Last  year,  the  first  show  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Dahlias  ever  given  in  the 
United  States  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
to  be  followed  by  another  this  year. 
There  is  now  a  society  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  this  flower  ;  yet,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  excellent  show  made  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  Fair,  New  York,  people 
were  heard  wishing  that  they  had  green¬ 
houses,  in  which  to  grow  these  gor¬ 
geously  formal  blooms  1  In  point  of 
fact,  there  is  no  garden  flower  within 
our  reach  which  returns  such  a  showy 
display  for  so  little  care  as  the  Dahlia, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  other  garden 
flowers  begin  to  look  somewhat  worn 
out  and  discouraged. 

While  Dahlias  like  a  deep  soil,  from 
which  they  can  draw  abundant  moisture, 
if  too  rich,  they  tend  to  produce  roots 
and  leaves  at  the  expense  of  flowers.  In 
sandy  soils,  they  make  fewer  roots  and 
dwarfer  growth,  but  flower  very  freely. 
If  they  receive  a  heavy  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  the  growth  is  coarse  and  the  flowers 
scanty.  One  of  the  first  requisites  is  a 
thoroughly  well-tilled  soil,  fine  and 
friable,  and  during  growth,  the  surface 
should  be  frequently  stirred.  Each 
plant  of  the  larger  sorts  should  have  a 
space  of  about  four  square  feet  to  allow 
full  development. 

Ordinarily,  Dahlias  require  careful 
staking  to  prevent  the  risk  of  breaking 
in  strong  winds.  But  large  growers 
cannot  do  this,  on  account  of  the  trouble 
it  entails,  and  the  plan  followed  by  Mr. 
Peacock,  of  Atco,  N.  J.,  who  grows  Dah¬ 
lias  by  the  acre,  may  be  followed  to 
advantage,  even  where  few  are  grown. 
This  is  the  single-stem  branching 
system.  All  the  shoots  are  pinched  off 
except  one,  and  this  is  left  until  two 
pairs  of  leaves  are  above  ground,  with  a 
young  growth  at  the  top.  This  unex¬ 
panded  growth  is  pinched  out,  and  as  a 
result  the  young  buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  start  out,  making  a  bushy  plant 
branching  out  near  the  ground.  Where 
the  plant  is  left  in  its  natural  condition, 
a  number  of  shoots  are  formed,  but  in 
growing  for  exhibition  blooms,  where 
extra  fine  flowers  are  desired,  the  growth 


is  often  restricted  to  one  shoot  from  a 
clump  of  roots,  all  the  others  being  re¬ 
moved.  Whenever  any  pinching  out  of 
shoots  is  done,  it  should  be  attended  to 
early  in  the  season. 

While  the  show,  cactus  and  pompon 
Dahlias  are  commonly  grown  from 
tubers,  the  single  sorts  may  be  grown 
readily  from  seed,  flowering  earlier  in 
the  season  than  most  of  the  doubles. 
They  give  a  great  variety  of  color,  from 
pale  yellow  to  deep  crimson  and  maroon, 
including  some  oddly  striped  and  shaded. 

The  cactus  Dahlias  are  less  formal  in 
shape  than  what  are  known  as  show  varie¬ 
ties,  while  in  the  pompons,  this  formal¬ 
ity  is  rendered  oddly  attractive  by  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  blooms.  The  list 
of  varieties  from  which  choice  may  be 
made  is  very  extensive.  Some  of  the 
finest  varieties  noted  at  the  recent  show 
at  the  American  Institute  Fair  were 
Wm.  Agnew,  bright  red  cactus  ;  Clifford 
W.  Bruton,  cactus,  buff  shaded  with 
faint  coral  ;  Gloire  de  Lyon,  white  ;  A. 
D.  Livoni,  pink  ;  Golden  Ball,  yellow  ; 
Ruby  Queen,  ruby  red  of  the  show  type  ; 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  faint  pink  beauti¬ 
fully  quilled. 

Planting  of  spring  bulbs  may  still  go 
on  ;  it  may  even  be  done  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber  if  the  season  be  an  open  one.  How¬ 
ever,  even  if  the  planting  be  finished, 
do  not  mulch  the  beds,  either  in  the 
case  of  bulbs  or  herbaceous  plants,  until 
the  ground  has  a  frozen  crust.  The  com¬ 
monest  mulching  material  is  short, 
strawy  manure,  but  this  forms  a  very 
congenial  home  for  field  mice  if  there  is 
much  straw.  Such  vermin  are  less  likely 
to  be  harbored  by  dry  forest  leaves, 
which  are  prevented  from  blowing  away 
by  a  few  evergreen  branches  laid  across 
them.  In  some  private  gardens,  it  is 
the  custom  to  cover  all  vacant  flower 
beds  in  the  autumn,  with  evergreen 
branches,  they  being  more  pleasant  to 
look  upon  than  the  bare  earth. 


'XSLEnameline  J 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAYING 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


— VICTORIES _ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS — World's  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 

don,  Canada ,  1893. _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL — Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1896. 

345,584  Home  ('onifort  Kangcs  Solti  to  Jan.  lst,’5>7 

rS^Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  opon  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  — will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  cure. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Faid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVCK,  COLO. 

*^"We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
tmequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL.  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Light  your  Veranda, 

lawn,  barn, 
mill,  or  any 
place  where  a 
strong  light  is 
desired,  with  the 
Steam  Gauge 
&  Lantern 
Co.’s  Tubular 
Globe  Hanging 
Lamp. 

Burns  4  hours 
for  1  cent. 
Send  for  our 
catalogue. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can  get  it  if 
you  insist.  Mention  this  paper. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bo 
done  on  tho  washboard, 
even  to  tho  wristbands  and 
collar  of  tho  dirtiest  shirt, 
ami  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholosalo  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices, 
writo  Portland  Mfg.  Co., Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 


SAVE  a  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  Ks  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  prico,  and  secure# 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St„  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


One  Good  Turn 


1  time  and  food. 
!  easily  cleaned. 


deserves  another. 
"When  you  turn 
the  handle  of  the 
Enterprise  Meat 
Chopper  you  are 
rewarded  with  a 
surprising  amount 
of  work  well  done 
in  a  few  seconds. 
It  saves  money,  ; 
Is  easily  operated  and 
Use  the 


Enterprise 

MEAT  CHOPPER 

;  for  making  sausage  and  scrapple ;  for 
;  preparing  hash,  mince-meat,  Hamburg 
;  steak,  suet,  tripe,  cod-lish,  clams,  scrap 
;  meat  for  poultry,  corn  for  fritters,  etc. 

;  1  ni proved  for  15  years;  now  perfected. 

;  Sold  by  all  dealers  in  hardware.  Small 
;  family  size  No.  5,  82.00.  Chops  1  lb.  a 
minute.  Large  family  size  No.  10,83.00. 
Chops  2  lbs.  a  minute. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA., 
Philadelphia. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the  “ Enterprising 
Housekeeper— 200  recipes. 


Wir^  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  111. 
11  iUvJ,  Cat.  free.  c.  E.  Marshall,  Mfr.,  Lockport.N. Y 


CALESMEN 

^unnecessary.  E 


WANTED  to  sell  to  dealeis.  SHOO 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
^unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


“Among  the  Ozarks.” 

The  Laud  of  wig  lied  A  pples,  Is  an  attractive 
and  interesting  book,  handsomely  illustrated  with 
views  of  South  Missouri.  It  pertains  to  fruit- 
raising  in  that  GREAT  FRUIT  RELT  OF  AMERICA, 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  not  only  to  fruit  growers,  but  to  every 
farmer  and  homeseeker  looking  for  a  farm  and  a 
home,  Mailed  free.  Address 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  Is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  160  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Tub  Rckat.  New-Yohkkb,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  16 


One  Thousand  Dollars. 

We  don’t  want  any  of  our  friends  or  club-raisers  to  forget  about  that  $1,000 
premium  money  referred  to  in  last  week’s  issue  for  club  subscriptions  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Every  name  sent  in  from  October  15  to  January  15  will  count.  Please 
remember  the  other  features  of  profit  besides  the  cash  premiums.  The  sooner 

you  get  to  work  the  better.  From  now  on,  you  may  offer  the  new  subscriber  the  paper 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  free,  if  he  give  you  $1  for  next  year.  The  sooner  you 
get  his  order,  the  bigger  the  inducement  you  can  offer. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York 


THE  CHINCH  BUG  IN  N.  Y.  STATE. 

Our  Timothy  meadows  are  being  damaged  by  a 
small  fly  which  is  working  around  the  roots 
and  lower  part  of  the  stalks,  killing  the  plants  in 
all  places  passed  over.  What  is  it,  and  what  is 
the  best  way  to  stop  it  ?  R.  a.  d. 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

When  I  first  read  R.  A.  D.’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  workings  of  the  insect  in  his 
Timothy,  I  feared  that  we  had  to  deal 
with  a  new  and  dangerous  pest.  But  a 
glance  at  the  specimen,  sent  later, 
showed  that  the  depredator  was  the 
well-known  and  destructive  Chinch  bug 
of  the  West.  This  little  insidious  enemy 
is  proving  a  hard  chap  to  fight.  Fortun¬ 
ately  it  is  naturally  a  southern  and 
western  insect,  but  it  has  appeared  in 
isolated  localities  in  destructive  numbers 
in  many  of  the  eastern  States.  As  the 
insect  has  appeared  in  injurious  num¬ 
bers  in  New  York  State  but  three  times 
in  14  years,  its  ravages  have  not  con¬ 
tinued  for  more  than  two  seasons  in  any 
instance,  and  it  has  never  reappeared  in 
noticeable  numbers  in  the  same  locality. 
It  is  thus  very  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
becomes  the  serious  and  constant  menace 
to  farm  crops  in  New  York  that  it  is  in 
Illinois  or  Kansas. 

The  Chinch  bug  hibernates  in  the  adult 
winged  state,  preferably  in  the  stools  of 
grass  below  the  surface.  It  comes  forth 
early  in  the  spring,  probably  in  May  in 
our  State,  and  lays  about  250  amber- 
colored  eggs  at  the  bases  of  grasses  or 
grain  ;  egg-laying  covers  several  weeks. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  two  weeks,  and 
the  young-bugs,  called  nymphs,  soon  be¬ 
come  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  shed 
their  skins  four  times  before  the  adult 
stage  is  reached.  They  obtain  their  food 
by  sucking  it  from  the  grasses  or  grain 
with  their  beak-like  mouths.  The  first 
brood  of  these  red  nymphs  matures  in 
July  and  August,  and  the  adults  lay 
eggs  for  another  brood,  whose  nymphs 
develop  into  the  adults  that  go  into 
hibernation.  Thus  far,  the  work  of  the 
insect  in  New  York  State  has  not  seemed 
to  warrant  the  necessary  expense  attend 
ant  upon  the  propagation  and  distribu 
tion  of  a  certain  fungous  disease  to 
which  this  pest  often  succumbs  in  large 
numbers,  and  which  has  been  used  in 
large  quantities  in  fighting  the  bug  in 
the  West.  I  believe  that  the  most  prac¬ 
ticable  method  of  controlling  the  Chinch 
bug  in  New  York  is  by  deep  fall  plow¬ 
ing,  or  the  burning  over  of  infested  lands 
late  in  the  fall.  By  either  of  these 
methods,  many  of  the  hibernating  bugs 
will  be  destroyed,  m.  y.  slingerland. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Bulletin  No.  45  of  the  Oregon  Station 
(Corvallis)  devotes  127  pages  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Growth  and  Market  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Prunes.  This  ought  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  prune  growers  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  also  to  the  prune 
eaters  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is 
stated  that,  in  1891,  the  United  States 
imported  34,000,000  pounds  of  prunes, 
and  also  consumed  29,000,000  pounds  of 
the  home  product.  In  1895,  the  imports 
of  prunes  dropped  to  14,000,000  pounds, 
while  the  production  increased  to  69-, 
000,000.  The  prunes  of  the  Pacific  coast 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  flavor.  This 
bulletin  gives,  in  great  detail,  the  various 
methods  of  growing  the  crop,  and  also 
describes  how  the  prunes  are  dipped  in 
boiling  lye,  pricked  by  needles  by  the 
use  of  pricking  machines,  and  dried  in 
evaporators  for  market.  As  to  the  value 
of  the  prune  as  an  article  of  diet,  the 


bulletin  quotes  the  following  from  a 
book  published  in  1628,  by  T.  Venner. 

Dryed  plums,  which  are  commonly  called 
Prunes,  are  wholsomer,  and  more  pleasant  to  the 
stomacke,  than  the  greene  plums;  they  yeeld 
much  better  nourishment,  and  such  as  cannot 
easily  putrifle,  by  reason  that  their  crude  and 
superfluous  moisture  is  dryed  up  and  consumed. 
The  Damask  and  Spanish  Prunes  are  the  best, 
because  they  are  the  sweetest:  being  boyled  in 
brothes,  they  loose  the  belley,  and  excrete  out 
choler:  being  stewed  and  eaten  betweene  or  be¬ 
fore  meals,  they  are  most  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
excellently  refresh  a  weake  stomacke  and  doe 
also  mollifle.  They  are  most  convenient  for  them 
that  are  of  a  cholericke  or  sanguine  constitution. 
French  Prunes,  and  all  such  as  are  somewhat 
sour  in  taste,  are  somewhat  of  a  binding,  and 
not  of  a  soluble  faculty. 

We  think  most  of  our  modern  house¬ 
keepers  will  agree  that  this  venerable 
Doctor  of  Physic  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

Bulletin  42  of  the  Florida  Station  (Lake 
City)  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  various 
insects  which  attack  the  strawberry  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Bulletin  41 
of  the  same  station  discusses  a  fungous 
disease  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  which  may, 
possibly,  be  used  for  destroying  this 
dreaded  insect.  It  is  well  known  that, 
in  various  parts  of  the  West,  diseases  of 
insects  have  been  used  to  destroy  insect 
pests,  and  some  of  these  diseases  may  be 
artificially  spread  with  profit.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that,  in  climates  like  that  of 
Florida,  this  disease  may  be  used  to 
sicken  and  kill  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

Bulletin  No.  38  of  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment  Station  (Columbia)  describes  some 
n  ovel  methods  of  protecting  peach  trees 
in  winter.  The  one  that  will  attract  most 
attention  is  a  scheme  for  whitewashing 
the  trees.  The  whitewash  used  is  four 
parts  of  water,  one  part  skim-milk  and 
( Continued  on  next  page). 


A  Aoimn’s  greatest  mission  in  this  world  j 
is  to  h«V*  baVy.  Teaching  baby  to  eat,  and 
to  walk  and  to  talk.  A  rightly  constituted 
woman  3nds  in  these  her  happiest  employ¬ 
ment.  Too  many  women  mis#  this  happi¬ 
ness  because  of  their  own  ignorance  or  neg- 1 
lect.  No  woman  should  be  ignorant  of  her 
own  physical  make-up.  No  woman  has  the 
right  to  neglect  the  health  of  those  delicate 
organs  of  her  body  upon  which  depends  the 
life  and  health  and  happiness  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Mosaic  command  to  “increase 
and  multiply”  was  no  idle,  thoughtless 
edict.  It  was  the  command  of  Jehovah. 
The  woman  who  annuls  it  by  neglect  of  her 
womanly  hoalth  commits  a  crime. 

The  best  medicine  for  women  is  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  makes  a 
woman  capable  of  performing  her  duty  to 
herself,  her  husband,  her  children  and  man¬ 
kind.  It  acts  directly  upon  the  organs  dis¬ 
tinctly  feminine  and  makes  them  strong  and 
vigorous.  It  does  away  with  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  period  preceding  motherhood. 
It  makes  baby’s  advent  easy  and  almost 
painless.  It  cures  all  weakness  and  disease 
of  the  distinctly  feminine  organism. 

In  a  family  of  parents  and  children  there  is 
much  care,  many  worries,  numerous  perplexities. 
But,  if  sickness  comes,  everything  else  is  small 
beside  it.  How  valuable  then  is  a  doctor  in  the 
same  block,  or  an  experienced  neighbor  next 
door.  How  much  more  comfortable  Tor  all  con¬ 
cerned  is  a  standard  medical  book  on  the  table  or 
the  bookshelf.  It  is  less  expensive  than  the  doc¬ 
tor,  probably  more  reliable  than  the  experienced 
neighbor.  Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  the  best  thing  of  this  sort  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  1,008  pages  of  plain  talk,  and 
careful  illustrations.  Many  of  tne  pictures  are 
colored  and  true  to  nature.  Nearly  ioo  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  diseases  of  women.  There  are 
prescriptions  for  their  cure  at  home.  Send  21  one- 
cent  stamps,  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  only, 
and  get  this  book  free  in  strong  manilla  cover. 
Send  31  one-cent  stamps  and  get  it  in  beautiful, 
substantial,  cloth  binding.  Address,  World’s  Dis- 
pessary  Medical  Association,  Buffals,  N.  Y. 


Potash. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  every  crop. 

Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


|  ■  w  s-n  JR  a  ms  SB  ■  j*  bi  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  nro- 

_  fc.  UKAINC.LI  LAND  ductive  land.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  offthe 

■  *  w  r^.  I  I  W  L.  U-J  “  R  w  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soli— 

both  necessary  to  best  results  In  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
-A  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops-  Encaustic,  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.)v  rite  for 
what  you  want  an<l  prices.  JOHN  H.JACksON,  1 0 T  bird  Ave.  Albany, N.Y. 


Paimer’s  Hot¬ 
bed  Mats, 

For  Cold  Frames 
and  Hotbeds. 


- .... 


These  mats  are  made  of  strong  burlap  lined  with 
wool  and  quilted.  They  are  warmer  than  straw, 
more  easily  handled,  do  not  retain  moisture,  do  not 
freeze  or  rot,  or  mildew,  or  harbor  vermin  as  straw 
does,  and  cost  only  one-fourth  as  much.  They  are 
made  six  feet  wide,  any  length.  Horse  Blankets  of 
same  material.  The  best,  warmest,  strongest  and 
cheapest  blanket  made. 

THE  K.  T.  PALMER  COMPANY, 

113  Worth  Street.  New  York. 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FBICTIONi  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

REST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


HENCH 

&  DRONIGOLD’S 


SAWMILLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriages  times  as  fust 
as  any  other  in  themarkeL  Friction  ('lutcli  Feed, 
causing  al  1  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  Having  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  centslnstamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices.  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Bakes,  Cultivators, 
Porn  Planters,  Slieliers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper . 
HENCH  «fc  DROMGOLDi  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


No.  3  "PRIZE"  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  live  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to - 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  "American” Grinding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanlred  Steel  and  Wood  WludMlllsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.  t 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  BAIAVIA,  ILLS. 


HEEBNERS’IeTeTiTelTHORSE  POWER 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

For  1.  SJ  and  3  Horses. 


„  Send  for 

Catalogue  “  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cot¬ 
ter  with  Orusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Gleaners,  Feed 
‘  tills.  Com  Shelters,  Drag  k  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 
iBNEIl  A  SONS,  Lonsdale,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  level 
or  regular  tread. 

Get 

our  prices 
k  Catalogue 
of  Sweep  l 
Powers,  hand 
and  power  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Cutters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows.  _ __ 

Mowers,  Wood  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  Mounted  or 

•tationarv.  8.  8.  ME88INGKK  A  SON,  Taturny,  Pa. 


A  GOOD  WELL 

of  living  water  increases  the  value  of  any 
farm.  You  can  get  it  every  time  with  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  will  drill  to  a  depth,  through  any 
substanre.  They  will  do  from  10  to  15  per 
cent*  more  work  in  the  same  time  than 
any  other  machine.  They  have  a  longer 
utroke  and  more  of  them  per  minute. 
Built  on  the  be,t  plan,  of  the  bett 
material.  We  make  9  •!**».  Catalog  of 
_ machines  A  full  line  supplies  free. 

STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  O- 


Drill 

Wells 

with 

Profit 


UfFI  |  Drilling  Machines 

VV  ELL  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village  Water 
works.  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
experience.  WHITE 
- WANT. 


years  experlent 
US  WHAT  YOU 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


WATER  TANKS 

ARE  MADE  TO  HOLD  WATER.  Some  of 

them  do  it  and 
others  do  not.  If 
you  want  a  tank 
that  will  hold 
-water  everytime 
everywhere,  buy 
the“COSHENr’ 
which  is  made  of 
best  galvanized  ileel. 
,  Can't  Bhrlnk,  swell. 
f  leak  or  *go  to  staves.’ 
Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  cir.  prices,  Ac. 


STEEL  TAN]! 


KELLY  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO., 
27  Purl  Street,  COSHEN,  IND. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

STATION  ARIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  6as  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


WAGON 


SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY 
NEW. 

SCALES 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  better  Scale  for 
less  money  than  has 
ever  been  offered. 
Address 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

=1  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circular*  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO..  QUINCY,  ILL. 


PURE  ALFALFA  SEED. 

Guaranteed  and  of  prime  quality,  $4  per  bushel,  in 
two-bushel  sacks,  delivered  on  track  at  Lakln. 

GEO.  G-  BAHNTGE,  Lakln,  Kearney  Co.,  Kan. 


Farming  in  a  Business  Light. 

A  little  book,  brim  full  of  Practical,  Money-Mak¬ 
ing,  Monev-Saving  suggestions  for  Practical.  Money- 
Making  Farmers.  Written  by  a  man  that  knows. 
Price,  20  cents  silver  sent  at  our  risk.  Latest  cata¬ 
logue  of  business  and  farm  books  beside.  Only  a 
limited  number  can  be  sold  at  this  price.  Send  us 
your  order  early.  Address 

J.  R.  WHITNEY  PUB.  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


—A  beautiful  suburban  home 
_  _  _  _  _  in  central  west  Tennessee. 

125  acres  fine,  rich,  level  land.  Eight-room  brick 
residence;  well  improved.  Good  orchard,  fine  water, 
healthy  country ;  1  mile  west  of  county  seat.  Title 
perfect.  *40  per  acre.  B.  8.  Bothwell,  Trenton,  Tenn 


FOR  SALE. 


Owing  to  condemnation  proceedings,  factory 
must  be  removed  at  once,  and  all  machinery  and 
appliances  therein  contained  are  to  be  sold  at 
Public  Auction,  at  a  lump  price,  at  1  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  OCTOBER  26,  1897,  at  Purdy’s  Station,  on  Har¬ 
lem  Railroad,  40  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Upset  price,  $1,000. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

EDWARD  L.  ALLEN, 

Secretary,  Aqueduct  Commissioners, 

No.  280  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
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Science  from  the  Stations. 

( CONTINUED.) 

enough  freshly-slaked  lime  to  make  as 
thick  a  wash  as  could  conveniently  be 
pumped  through  an  ordinary  nozzle 
without  clogging.  This  wash  was  sprayed 
on  the  trees  four  times,  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  being  made  the  last  of  December, 
and  the  others  whenever  necessary  to 
keep  the  trees  thoroughly  coated.  The 
theory  of  this  treatment  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  peach  buds  are  usually  injured 
by  the  light  frosts  in  late  spring.  On 
bright  days  in  winter,  the  buds  swell 
and  start  growing  too  early.  They  thus 
become  tender,  and  are  more  susceptible 
to  the  cold.  When  the  buds  are  whitened, 
they  absorb  much  less  heat  on  these 
sunny  winter  days,  and  in  the  Missouri 
experiments,  such  white  buds  remain 
practically  dormant  until  April,  while 
the  darker  buds,  without  whitewash, 
swell  perceptibly  during  the  warm  days 
late  in  February  and  early  in  March. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  whitened  buds 
passed  through  the  winter  safely,  while 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  natural  buds  es¬ 
caped  winter-killing.  The  whitened 
buds  bloomed  three  to  six  days  later 
than  those  left  without  the  whitewash. 
It  was  found  by  experiment  that  ther¬ 
mometers  covered  with  material  of  the 
same  color  as  the  peach  twigs,  during 
the  bright,  sunny  weather,  registered 
from  10  to  20  degrees  higher  than  ther¬ 
mometers  covered  with  white  material. 
We  find  that  few  practical  horticulturists 
have  given  this  method  a  trial,  and  it 
will,  evidently,  be  tested  carefully  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  The  theory  seems  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  those 
things  that  horticulturists  may  well 
afford  to  test  with  some  care. 

The  Cherry  in  Delaware  is  the  title  of 
Bulletin  No.  35  of  the  Delaware  Station 
(Newark).  This  bulletin  was  written 
by  Prof.  Q.  H  Powell,  and  gives  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  cherry  growing  in  Delaware 
in  all  its  details,  including  varieties  and 
soils  best  adapted  to  this  fruit,  methods 
of  planting,  pruning  and  fertilizing,  and 
also  the  most  common  insect  and  fun¬ 
gous  diseases.  The  bulletin  is  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  and  is  well  worth  a 
careful  study  by  all  fruit  growers. 


HINDSIGHT. 

BKVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  opened  considerably  weaker 
on  Monday  morning,  but  wheat  recovered  sharply 
shortly  afterwards,  because  of  large  purchases 
for  export  and  the  small  increase  in  the  visible 
supply.  This  advance  was  well  sustained  during 
the  week,  and  trade  was  active  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  week,  closing  somewhat  lower  with  a 
moderate  trade.  Corn  was  dull  throughout  the 
week,  there  being  little  change  except  at  the  end, 
when  the  price  declined  slightly;  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  export  trade  at  the  close, 
because  of  the  lower  prices.  There  was  a  very 
light  trade  in  oats  at  the  opening  of  the  week, 
but  both  the  local  trade  and  the  export  demand 
increased  later  in  the  week,  and  at  the  end,  a 
more  quiet  market  with  some  export  demand. 
There  was  a  comparatively  good  trade  in  rye 
with  advanced  prices  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
There  was  little  change  in  barley,  the  trade  being 
quiet  throughout.  Receipts  of  beans  are  heavier, 
and  the  purchases  for  export  and  home  demand 
not  being  increased,  trading  is  dull  and  prices 
lower. 

The  live  poultry  receipts  have  been  very  heavy, 
and  as  the  demand  has  been  lighter,  the  prices 
have  fallen  off  greatly  until  they  seem  extremely 
low  as  compared  with  one  week  ago.  This  is 
especially  true  of  chickens,  fowls  and  turkeys. 
Ducks  and  geese  have  maintained  their  price, 
but  the  market  is  easier  in  sympathy  with  other 
stock.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  are,  also, 
liberal,  and  there  is  a  heavy  accumulation,  so 
that  the  decline  in  prices  is  general.  It  will  be  a 
poor  time  to  ship  poultry  to  this  market  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  to  come.  Eggs  are  also  in  large  sup¬ 
ply,  but  as  usual,  strictly  fresh  are  scarce. 
Dressed  calves  are,  also,  in  heavy  supply,  market 
weak,  and  prices  somewhat  lower. 

Potatoes  have  taken  quite  a  drop.  The  supply 
has  been  heavy  owing,  probably,  to  the  anxiety 
of  most  people  to  get  rid  of  them  before  cold 
weather,  as  well  as  before  decay  sets  in,  as  the 
tubers  from  many  sections  seem  strongly  inclined 
to  rot.  There  is  little  change  in  other  vegetables. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  more  liberal,  but 
most  largely  of  only  medium  and  lower  grades. 
Forastrictly  fancy  stock,  prices  are  well  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  demand  is  good.  Peaches  are  be¬ 
coming  scarcer  and  the  price  is  going  up.  All 
other  fruits  are  in  free  supply,  trading  rather 
slow. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  prices  of 
dairy  products,  supplies  continuing  about  the 
same,  and  trade  being  quiet. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  October  9,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Bean*,  Marrow,  oholoe . 1  3b@  — 

Medium,  choice . 1  1601  17 

Pea,  oholoe . 1  1001  12 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  950  1  05 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  6501  71) 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  oholoe . 1  90©  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  5001  65 

Black  Turtle  soup . .  —  ©  — 

Yellow  Eye  choice . 1  6001  65 

Lima,  Cal.,  C60  lbs) . 1  6001  65 

Green  peas,  Sootch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel ...  900  92 

Bags,  per  busbel .  850  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

CTeamery,  We*tern,  extra*,  per  lb . 22  @— 

Weitern,  flrat* . 19  021 

Weitern,  (eoondi . . . 16  018 

Western,  third* . 14  015 

State,  finest . 31  ©23 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 14  031 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tub*,  fanoy . 184019 

Fir»t« . 18  017 

Seoond* . 14  @16 

Welsh  tub*,  fanoy . 18  @184 

Welsh  tub*,  seconds  to  Onta . 14  @17 

W estern  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 15  0 16 

First* . 13  @14 

Seoond* . 114012 

Western  faotory,  extra . 124013 

First* . 12  0124 

Seoond* . 11  @114 

Third* .  9  @104 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full oream, large,  oholoe .  8%9— 

Fair  to  good .  84®  84 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 5  O  64 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  4  @44 

Full  skim* . 3  @  34 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, por  dot  21  @  22 
8tate&Penn.,oountry  marks, aver'ge  best  18  @  184 

Western,  oholoe,  loss  oil .  17  ©  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  oase.2  70  @3  60 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 2  00  @3  00 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  60  0  2  40 

Refrlgsrator,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz .  1340  144 

FRU1T8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . —  @— 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  84©  84 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  740  8 

Common,  per  lb .  4  ©  7 

Sundrled,  1897,  sliced .  240  4 

Southern,  sundrled.  common  to  choice  ..—  @— 

Sundrled,  quarters . —  @— 

Chopped,  1897,  per  lb .  240  3 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  lb . 24  ®  3 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  ©  — 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  44 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 134@14 

Sundrled,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb  .  6  ©  7 

FRUITS— GRBE.N 

Apples,  fancy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h..  bbl..3  0004  00 

Greening,  perbbl . 1  600  2  21 

Blush,  per  bbl . 2  0002  60 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  6002  25 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  0002  50 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h  bbl  ...  . 2  0002  60 

Fall  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  0002  60 

King,  per  bbl . 3  2503  00 

Common,  per  bbl  .  7501  60 

Peaches.  Jersey,  per  basket .  4001  25 

Up-River,  per  crate .  7601  26 

State,  per  carrier  .  7501  25 

Pears,  Baitlett,  choioe.  per  bbl . 3  ou@3  00 

Bartlett,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  50@l  to 

Heckel,  per  bbl  .  ...3  000  4  60 

Boso,  per  bbl .  1  60 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  76 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . .  1  &0B2  10 

KelfTe-,  per  bbl .  ...  1  26@l  75 

Cooking  varieties,  per  bbl .  5C@1  00 

3rapes,  Up-River,  Niagara,  per  case .  400  86 

Up- River,  Delaware,  per  case .  tOO  9U 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  case .  350  64 

State  Delaware,  per  small  basket .  8®  I. 

State  Niagara,  per  small  basket .  8©  10 

State  bl&ck,  per  small  basket .  60  7 

Wlne-ln  bulk,  Delaware .  240  — 

Wine-in  bulk,  white . 140  2 

Wine  -  in  bulk,  black .  i@  14 

Plums,  table  sorts,  per  10-lb  basket .  15@  20 

Green,  per  10-lb  basket .  16©  20 

Damson,  per  1 0-1 D  basket .  16@  20 

Prunes,  per  10-lb  basket .  200  46 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  00  0  5  60 

Per  crate . 1  600  1  75 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  2601  60 

Golden  plover,  per  doz  . 1  25@l  60 

Grass  p’over.  per  doz . 1  6001  60 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  0002  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair . I  60@2  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  600  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  310  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  200  26 

Common,  per  pair .  200  25 

Woodoook,  average,  per  pair .  90@1  26 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  0001  25 

Grouse,  per  pair .  50©  90 

Reedblrds,  per  doz .  300  60 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  16®  17 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  5  600  7  00 

Timothy .  2  800  3  50 

GRArN. 

Wheat . 97401014 

Rye .  48©  54 

Barley  feeding .  2«@  30 

Barley  malting .  45©  65 

Buckwheat,  silver .  400  42 

Buokwheat,  Japan .  — @  — 

Corn .  320  34 

Oat* . 224®  82 

HAY  AND  8TRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 70  @72 

No.  2  .  60  0  65 

No.  3 . 60  @56 

Shipping . 40  @45 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 40  @45 

8alt . 35  @46 

Straw,  long  rye . 40  @60 

Short  rye . 35  @45 

Tangled  rye  . 30  @40 

Oat . 30  @36 

Wheat . 30  @35 

HONEY. 

8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  fanoy,  per  lb . 12  @— 

Buokwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  84@  94 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  440  64 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  340  44 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  44©  5 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @— 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897 . 13  @16 

Crop  of  1896,  oholoe .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime .  64©  84 

Old  olds .  2  @44 

Paolflo  Coast,  crop  of  1897 . 14  @16 

Crop  of  1896,  choice .  9  @10 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  6  @  74 

German.  1896  .  18  023 


Don’t  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth’s — get  the  chim¬ 
ney  made  for  your  lamp 
The  Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


VEGETABLES. 


V*al«.  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  10  @  104 


Common  to  good,  per  lb .  64®  94 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  64®  64 

Small,  per  lb .  6  0  74 

Pork,  oouncry  dressed, 60  to  80  lb*.,  per  lb  640  7 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  64®  64 

126  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  64 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  4  O  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  84 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  34 

No.  2,  per  lb .  24@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  440  6 

Hlckorynuts,  new.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  .1  50  @  — 
Chestnuts,  per  bushel . 5  00  @6  60 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  260 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl  . 2  000  2  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . . 1  7502  25 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 2  000  2  25 

Jersey  8weet,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 1  5001  76 

Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  00  0  2  60 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

8pringohIokens,  per  lb .  74®  8 

Fowl*,  looal,  per  lb .  8  @  84 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  84 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  84 

Rooster*,  old,  per  lb .  449  6 

Turkey*,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Duck*,  looal,  per  pair .  50  ®  65 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 1  26  @1  60 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @137 

Southern,  per  pair .  ...  90  @100 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkey*,  old  average  lots,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Spring,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  124@  14 

Bprlng.  scalded,  per  lb  .  li  @  124 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  fancy  .  13  ©  15 

Phila.,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  O  13 

Western,  per  lb  .  7  @  94 

Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  84®  9 

Western,  scalded .  7  @  9 

Old  cooks,  per  lb  .  6  @  — 

Ducks.  Eaitern  spring,  per  lb .  124®  13 

Geese,  Eastern,  white  .  14  ©  _ 

Eastern,  dark .  12  ©  13 

Squab*,  tame,  white,  per  do* . 3  00  @2  25 

Mixed  lot*,  per  do* . 1  60  @1  76 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* .  1  25  @1  50 


Beets,  looal,  per  100  bunohes . 1  000  — 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 4  00  0  5  00 

State,  per  100 . 3  5004  60 

Carrots,  local,  per  100  bunches . 1  OOO  — 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  0002  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  do* .  260  36 

Small  to  medium,  per  do* .  10@  26 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  7601  25 

cucumbers,  per  barrel . 1  2503  OJ 

Cucumber  plokles,  per  1,000 . 1  0002  00 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  7601  25 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  do* .  20®  26 

jLooal,  per  bbl .  60®  — 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  por  bag .  400  60 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  .  1  000  1  60 

Onions.  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  0002  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl.  . . 1  2601  62 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  0003  00 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  000  3  60 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  OOO  — 

Peas,  per  bag  . 1  0001  25 

Peppers,  green,  per  barrel .  600  93 

Red,  per  barrel . . 1  000  1  25 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl .  600  76 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  7501  00 

String  beans,  L.  I,,  wax,  per  bag .  300  40 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box  .  600  1  26 

Jersey,  ordinary .  400  75 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  60®  8'> 


WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 27 

XX  and  above . 26 

X .  33 

Michigan,  X  and  above . 22 

No.  1 . 26 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine  . 42 

Spring,  med . 42 

Fall,  fine . 35 

California,  sooured  basis,  spring.  Northern. 43 

Southern .  41 

Fall . 32 

Oregon,  sooured  basis,  Eastern . 42 

Valley . 37 

Territory  8taple,  sooured  basis . 47 

Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing  20 

Clothing .  ..19 
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MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  ha*  been  21,523  oans  of  milk, 
I18  oans  of  aondensed  milk  and  416  cans  of  cream. 
The  exchange  price  since  October  1  has  been  $'.26  a 
can  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  $1.32  delivered  In  this 
city. 


A  HELPLESS  FARMER. 


William  Stimpson  Stricken  with  Paralysis  of 
His  Lower  Limbs  Caused  by  Overwork. 


From  the  New  Era,  Greensburg ,  Ind 


Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  an  item  In 
this  paper  a  year  ago  last  fall  which  stated  that 
Mr.  William  Stimpson,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  living 
near  Rugby,  Ind.,  had  been  striken  with  paralysis 
of  the  lower  limbs,  and  his  recovery  was  doubtful. 

The  case  which  was  an  unusually  severe  and 
complicated  one,  has  at  last  been  entirely  cured, 
to  tbe  utmost  surprise  and  joy  of  Mr.  Stimpson 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  Stimpson  was  pleased  to  relate  to  a  reporter 
the  particulars  regarding  his  case,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  recovery. 

“  A  year  ago  last  fall,”  began  Mr.  Stimpson,  “I 
did  a  large  amount  of  work.  My  hired  help  left 
me  in  the  middle  of  corn  cutting,  and  I  finished 
the  fall  work  myself,  doing  an  unusual  large 
amount  of  work.  I  put  up  several  hundred 
shocks  of  fodder,  and  also  husked  all  my  corn. 
To  accomplish  this,  I  had  to  work  early  and  late 

“  About  the  first  of  December,  as  I  was  getting 
my  fall  work  about  done,  I  suffered  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  the  physician  said  was  brought 
on  by  excessive  labor.  My  left  limb  was  entirely 
helpless,  and  my  right  limb  was  fast  becoming 
so.  My  physician  became  uneasy,  and  after  at¬ 
tending  upon  me  for  a  week  or  so,  he  brought  me 
a  box  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People, 
saying  that  he  believed  they  would  do  more  good 
than  anything  which  he  knew  of,  as  he  had  used 
them  with  great  success  in  a  case  very  similar  to 
mine  where  all  other  remedies  had  failed.  The 
case  in  question  was  that  of  L.  Phillips,  of 
Petersville. 

“  About  the  time  I  began  taking  the  second  box 
of  these  pills  a  decided  change  was  noticed,  and 
when  I  had  taken  two  more  boxes,  we  discovered 
that  I  was  actually  getting  well.  You  can  probably 
imagine  what  a  relief  and  feeling  of  gladness  this 
was  to  me,  after  being  confined  to  my  bed  for 
nearly  two  months.  Well,  I  kept  on  taking  the  pills 


according  to  directions,  until  I  had  consumed  nine 
boxes  of  them,  which  completely  cured  me. 

“I  am  sound  and  well  to-day,  with  not  a  sign 
of  the  returning  affliction,  and  can  affirm  that 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  did  me  a 
wonderful  good,  and  probably  saved  me  from  the 
grave.” 

To  allay  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  his  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Stimpson  made  out  the  following 
sworn  affidavit  : 

Rugby,  Ind  ,  February  2,  1897. 

“This  is  to  certify  that  I  do  hereby  swear  that 
the  foregoing  statement  is  absolutely  true. 

William  Stimpson.” 

County  of  Bartholomew,  | 

State  of  Indiana.  f 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  said  county  in  said  State. 

Abner  Norman, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  New  Era  was  also  informed  that  Mrs. 
Charles  Williams,  of  the  same  neighborhood,  had 
been  cured  of  rheumatism,  and  Henry  Johnson, 
of  Hartsville,  who  was  troubled  with  neuralgia, 
was  also  cured  by  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills.  It 
seems  that  this  remedy  is  in  great  demand  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  con¬ 
tain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as 
suppressions,  irregularities  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  eases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork 
or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are 
sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.—Adn. 


“The  Handsomest  Plums 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  of 
September  18,  page  614,  says : 

trees  are  like  our  fruit,  “the  handsomest  ever  seen 
Plums,  Peaches  and  Berry  Plants, 
have  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 


We 


we  have  ever  seen  were  sent 
us  by  Butler  <fe  Jewell.”  Our 
Send  for  our  wholesale  price-list  of  Japan 


are  the  pioneers  in  Japan  Plum  culture.  Our  customers 
BUTLER  &  JEWELL,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants. 

GENUINE,  own  growing.  Reasonable  prices.  Get 
Price  List  of  other  stock  and  worthy  specialties. 

P.  EMERSON,  Nurseryman,  Wyoming,  Del. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  8treet,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 


229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

COLUMBIAN 


Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 

QUIP  YOUR  FRUiTS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
Onir  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  to  the 

ol«l  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1865.) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST.  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils.ShlppingCards.&o.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  the  Com.Ag’s. 
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BUSINESS  vs.  FANCY  FOWLS. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  MINORCA. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  poultry  department 
bids  fair  to  make  for  the  paper  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  helpfulness  to  the  average 
keeper  of  poultry  far  in  excess  of  any  of 
the  special  poultry  papers,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  aims  to  place  true  utility 
foremost.  It  appears,  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  September  25,  that  H.  W.  C.  has  a 
strain  of  Black  Minorcas  which  answer 
all  useful  requirements  as  to  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  viz.:  number  and  size  of  eggs.  One 
thing  is  quite  manifest  to  my  mind — he 
has  not  got  his  stock  up  to  the  enormous 
size  now  required  by  the  fancy  standard 
of  that  breed.  In  my  own  experience 
with  Rose  Comb  Minorcas,  I  have  found 
that  the  true  egg-type  does  not  accom¬ 
pany  the  specimens  having  the  largest 
build,  and  these,  moreover,  do  not  com¬ 
pare  either  in  number  or  size  of  eggs 
with  the  medium-sized  ones.  Give  me  a 
hen  of  the  Mediterranean  breeds  not  far 
in  excess  of  four  pounds,  for  best  returns 
in  eggs.  The  largest  and  most  perfect 
specimen  I  have  yet  produced,  from  the 
fancy  point  of  view,  weighed  as  a  pullet 
before  laying,  six  pounds,  one  ounce  ; 
but  she  has  proved  the  poorest  layer  in 
the  flock,  and  her  eggs  size  up  with 
those  laid  by  Leghorns,  not  Minorcas. 

X  X  t 

The  Minorca  fowl  came  out  with  a 
great  stir,  occasioned  by  its  claim  of  a 
Leghorn’s  prolificacy  joined  with  largest 
size  of  eggs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
claim  may  be  substantiated  and  perpet¬ 
uated  in  a  breed  of  fowls  ;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  breeders  to  curb  some¬ 
what  their  extravagant  whims.  A  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Felch  wrote  an  article 
upon  Langshans,  urging  that  their  re¬ 
quired  weight  be  advanced  to  meet  the 
demand  of  purchasers,  and  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  such  a  course  of 
breeding  as  would  be  necessitated  would, 
in  a  measure,  sacrifice  their  usefulness 
as  egg-producers.  What  is  true  of  Lang¬ 
shans  is  true  of  Minorcas.  To  perpet¬ 
uate  any  useful  trait,  it  is  just  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  make  a  selection  of  breeding  stock 
according  to  capacity  as  judged  by  actual 
performance,  as  for  fancy  purposes  it  is 
to  select  by  shape  of  body  and  color  of 
feather.  The  Minorca  fanciers  have  not 
rested  content  to  leave  the  egg  question 
out  of  consideration  altogether,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  usefulness  in  the 
breed.  But,  in  cultivating  this  excessive 
size  of  body,  they  deliberately  set  to 
work  and  practice  a  selection  directly 
antagonistic  to  true  utility. 

X  X  X 

The  Leghorn  came  very  near  being 
the  true  model  for  greatest  usefulness 
in  the  egg  line.  But  there  were  breeds 
which,  by  reason  of  larger  ovarian 
capacity,  produced  eggs  of  larger  size. 
It  mattered  not  that  these  produced 
fewer  dozens  per  year;  the  Leghorns’ 
inferior  eggs  were  ever  in  the  mouth  of 
those  who  advocated  their  own  favor¬ 
ites  among  the  beef-producers.  It  may 
be  that  certain  noted  judges  who  were 
thus  partial  to  the  larger  breeds  have 
been  answerable  for  the  fact  that  Leg¬ 
horns  whose  bodies  were  too  Bantam¬ 
like  to  lay  good-sized  eggs  have  stood  in 
the  highest  favor  in  the  show-room.  One 
of  these  noted  judges  once  dismissed  a 
remarkably  fine  Leghorn  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  she  was  too  large  for  her 
breed  ;  albeit  she  was  the  apple  of  her 
owner’s  eye,  and  remarkable  as  to  size 
of  eggs.  We  have  often  since  that  time 
listened  to  the  assertion  that  the  in¬ 
cubator  is  responsible  for  the  small  size 
of  the  Leghorns.  The  fact  is,  I  believe, 
that  breeders  have  been  too  pliable  in 
the  hands  of  the  judges.  The  judging 
of  our  exhibitions  has  been  and  is  yet  a 
great  monopoly — a  case  of  a  fancy  for 
the  judges,  instead  of  for  the  breeders. 
If  the  Leghorn  has  fallen  short  of  high¬ 
est  degree  of  utility,  being  too  small  to 
lay* the  largest  egg,  it  is  no  less  true 


that  the  over-sized  Minorca  is  no  less 
deficient,  being  too  large  to  compete 
with  the  Leghorn  in  prolific  laying,  to 
say  nothing  of  diminished  size  of  eggs 
due  to  the  same  cause. 

I  t  X 

Breeders  of  exhibition  Minorcas  have 
much  to  say  in  denunciation  of  the 
smaller  strains,  which  they  aver  have 
been  corrupted  by  Leghorn  crosses, 
which  they  assert  have  been  very  com¬ 
mon  practices  owing  to  a  former  scarcity 
of  reliable  stock.  They  do  not  waste 
any  breath  in  attempting  to  establish 
that  such  strains  are  any  less  prolific 
as  layers.  It  may  be,  and  I  deem  it 
highly  probable,  that  the  great  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Minorcas  as  to  prolificacy  rests 
upon  this  very  fact  that  Leghorn  crosses 
have  been  so  common  as  they  assert,  and 
that  their  own  larger  stock  is  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  sailing  under  false  colors. 

X  X  X 

In  regard  to  the  crossing  of  Brown 
and  White  Leghorns,  and  the  assertion 
that  such  a  mixture  could  not  produce 
a  black  fowl,  I  would  state  that,  while 
the  pile  color  is  generally  reached  in 
such  a  way,  there  is  no  absolute  rule  in 
the  matter.  This  season  I  crossed  a 
white  Game  Bantam  female  with  a  male 
of  the  deepest  buff,  expecting  chicks  of 
a  pile  or  buff  color.  To  my  disgust, 
every  resulting  chick  was  a  brown-red, 
nearly  black.  Neither  is  it  a  safe  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  changing  of  the  male, 
in  the  flock  referred  to  by  the  Florida 
correspondent,  was  responsible  for  the 
improved  hatching  of  the  eggs  which 
followed,  for  the  same  experience  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  flocks  of  thousands  of  breed¬ 
ers,  where  the  male  is  not  replaced  by 
another.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare 
thing  for  the  eggs  to  hatch  uniformly 
well  throughout  the  season.  Domestica¬ 
tion  has  not  called  for  any  unwonted 
exercise  of  the  male’s  sexual  powers, 
except  where  mated  in  too  large  flocks, 
which  rarely  is  allowed  by  careful 
breeders.  But  we  demand  from  the 
hens  an  egg  product  amounting  to  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  normal  yield  ;  and  this 
alone,  especially  where  the  hatching  is 
made  to  close  instead  of  open  the  laying 
season,  is  sufficient  cause  why  eggs  in 
early  spring  do  not  receive  enough  vital¬ 
ity  from  the  dam  to  hatch  and  cause  the 
chicks  to  thrive.  The  coming  poultry 
breeders  will  systematically  prevent 
winter  laying  by  the  selected  breeders. 

Massachusetts.  F.  w.  proctor. 


“KEEPING  ONE  COW.” 

WHAT  is  done  with  the  milk. 

Many  fruit  growers  or  fertilizer  farm¬ 
ers  keep  only  one  or  two  cows — just 
enough  to  eat  up  the  roughage  of  their 
crops.  There  is  not  milk  enough  to  sell 
usually,  and  hardly  enough  to  make 
churning  desirable.  What  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  it  ?  In  the  following 
notes  three  fruit  growers  give  their 
methods  : 

Divide  the  Two  Cows. 

This  is  a  question  I  have  never  been 
able  to  solve  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
My  plan  has  been  as  follows  :  I  keep 
two  cows,  and  try  to  have  them  come  in 
as  near  the  first  of  September  and  Decem¬ 
ber  as  possible.  You  will  understand 
we  do  not  always  succeed  in  this.  By 
having  them  come  in  at  this  time  of 
year  we  are  able  to  make  some  butter  in 
the  winter,  when  we  have  the  most  time 
to  work  with  it,  and  g  et  the  best  price 
for  our  surplus.  Then  during  the  rush 
of  berries  and  fruits,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  are  so  excessively  busy  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  first,  we  use  most  of 
our  milk  and  do  not  try  to  churn. 

W.  A.  FREED. 

Use  Milk  as  Food. 

What  do  you  keep  the  cow  for  ?  I  will 
answer  the  question  by  saying  that  I 
always  kept  a  cow  for  the  purpose  of 
having  all  the  good  milk  that  we  wanted 
to  use*in  the  family  at  any^and  all  times 


for  any  purpose  whatever,  also  cream 
for  table  use  or  cookery,  and  lastly  to 
make  the  surplus  cream  into  butter  for 
family  use.  We  always  set  the  milk  in 
shallow  pans,  and  in  warm  weather  it 
was  kept  in  a  wire  screen  safe  in  a 
cemented  cellar.  The  sour  milk  and 
buttermilk  not  used  otherwise  are  fed  to 
the  pigs.  Where  a  market  could  be 
found  for  cottage  cheese  the  sour  milk 
could  be  used  profitably.  But  I  insist 
that  the  best  and  most  economical  re¬ 
sults  come  from  using  all  the  milk  you 
can  as  food,  the  most  complete  of  all 
foods  when  obtained  from  a  properly 
bred  and  properly  fed  cow. 

WALTER  F.  TABER 

Value  of  a  Good  Cellar. 

No  specific  directions  or  definite  rules 
can  be  laid  down  that  will  apply  to  all 
cases.  There  are  so  many  circumstances 
that  affect  each  individual  case  that  a 
wide  range  must  be  taken  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  economic  management 
of  a  small  quantity  of  milk.  In  many 
cases,  during  the  heated  term,  caring 
for  the  milk  of  one  or  two  cows  will 
entail  real  hardship  on  the  good  wife, 
by  adding  the  necessity  for  greater  care, 
to  a  responsibility  already  too  great.  To 
others,  a  poor  cellar  makes  butter-mak¬ 
ing  at  this  season  a  burden,  and  far  from 
a  satisfactory  operation.  To  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  this  work  in  hot  weather, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  surplus  milk.  Frequently  a 

( Continued  on  next  pave.) 


INSURES 

MORE  EGGS 
QUICKER  GROWTH 
SHORTER  MOULTING 

“Your  Money's  Worth 
or  Your  Money  Back” 

Address 

THE  H=0  COMPANY 

7 3  PARK  PLACE.  -  NEW  YORK 


I  m  proved _ _ — 

U.  S.  Separators 

For  the  Dairy  and  Creamery. 


To  run  by  Hand,  by  Belt,  or  by  Steam 
Turbine.  Sizes  to  suit  all. 

We  have  everything  for  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Circulars  Free. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


A  dilapidated  hen-house,  full  of 
cracks,  with  sheathing  away,  shin¬ 
gles  half  off  of  the  roof,  broken 
window-panes,  etc. 

How  often  this  is  seen,  and  yet 
the  owner  wonders  why  his  hens 
do  not  lay  more  eggs. 

Keep  your  hen-house  warm  and 
dry.  We  wish  to  suggest  a  cheap 
and  serviceable  way. 

Covering  it  with  Neponset  Water¬ 
proof  Red  Rope  Fabric ,  which  is 
water,  wind,  frost,  and  vermin 
proof,  is  very  inexpensive  and  dur¬ 
able.  It  only  costs  one  cent  a 
square  foot  at  the  factory,  with 
nails  and  tin  caps  to  put  it  on. 

Line  the  inside  with  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper,  which  is 
water,  air,  and  vermin  proof,  odor¬ 
less,  clean,  and  exceedingly  inex¬ 
pensive;  you  have  a  snug,  com¬ 
fortable  hen-house  with  a  very 
small  outlay. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Soil, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


it,” 

KNEEL  AND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO. 
35  E  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
CREAMERIES. 

Treatise. “Good  Butter  &  How  to  Make 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST! 

PU  AUDI  nil  AUTOMATIC  MILK 
unAniriUli  cooleksaeratok 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
No.  89  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Ovid,  Mich.,  May  23,  1896. 
The  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Go.,  Potsdam,  N.  7.: 

Gentlemen— This  is  our  thirteenth  season  in 
the  creamery  business.  For  six  years  we  used 
different  brands  of  Butter  Color  with  various  re¬ 
sults,  until,  about  1889,  we  bought  a  lot  of  your 
THATCHER’S  ORANGE  BUTTER  COLOR,  since 
which  time  have  used  no  other.  We  find  it  a  uni¬ 
form  natural  Color,  strong  in  shade,  a  good 
keeper,  and  altogether  the  peer  of  any  we  have 
ever  had  in  our  factory.  We  consider  it  the  best 
on  earth,  and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Yours  truly, 

H.  A.  Potter,  of  Potter  &  Harris. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
fiat  roofs. 

Low  Price! 
Durable ! 
Fireproof! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build,  or  have 
leaky  shingle  or 
tin  roofs  send  fob 

SAMPLE  AND  CIR¬ 
CULAR. 

A.  F.  SWAN,  102  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


PROSPERITY  AND  SEPARATORS. 


Don’t  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than 
for  10  years  past.  Don’t  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer— you  can  make  it  now,  and  there  could  be  no  better  time.  Put 
it  in  to-day,  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It  will 
save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any  other 
investment  yon  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come,  don  t  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  Imitating  second  or 
third-class  machine  which  is  “  cheap  ”  on  paper,  and  in  first  cost 
only.  Get  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  in  that  it  will  save  you  most 
and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any  way  try  and  see 
for  yourself.  Send  for  new  “Baby”  or  Dairy  Catalogue  No.  257  and 
any  desired  particulars.  _ _ _ 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPARY, 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streeta,  i  JNo-  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO.  I  NBW  YORK. 
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'■  KEEPING  ONE  COW.” 

(continued.) 

little  care  will  secure  customers  who  will 
send  daily  for  the  milk,  and  thus  afford 
much  relief,  and  yield  as  adequate  re¬ 
turns  as  though  the  product  was  made 
up  in  butter.  But  the  majority  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers,  as  well  as  many 
who  have  suburban  residences,  desire  to 
keep  a  cow  or  two  and  utilize  the  product 
in  their  own  families.  With  a  good  cel¬ 
lar,  a  modern  refrigerator,  and  plenty  of 
ice,  every  one  who  knows  how  to  care 
for  milk  and  make  butter  has  plain  sail¬ 
ing,  and  will  need  no  advice.  Yet  among 
the  classes  I  have  above  named,  these 
requisites  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

With  proper  facilities  for  caring  for 
milk,  the  first  requirement  is  absolute 
cleanliness.  During  hot  weather  par¬ 
ticularly,  every  vessel,  including  pail, 
pan  and  churn,  must  be  rinsed,  scalded, 
scrubbed,  rinsed  and  aired,  so  as  always 
to  be  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  At  each 
milking,  the  amount  of  milk  that  will  be 
required  for  table  use,  cooking,  etc.,  be¬ 
fore  the  next  milking,  should  be  placed 
separately  in  the  cellar  or,  better,  in  a 
good  refrigerator.  Shallow  setting  in 
open  pans  will,  in  most  cases,  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  a  cellar  where  the  temperature 
does  not  go  above  60  degrees,  the  milk 
will  have  raised  its  cream  and  be  ready 
to  skim  in  24  or  36  hours.  The  cream 
should  be  put  together  for  ripening,  or 
held  in  the  refrigerator  for  churning 
time,  say  about  twice  a  week.  During 
hot  weather,  perhaps  the  surplus  but¬ 
termilk  and  skim-milk  will  be  more 
profitably  fed  to  a  pig  than  to  chickens. 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  or  con¬ 
venience. 

Where  the  cellar  is  too  warm,  no  ice  to 
be  had,  and  no  refrigerator  in  the  house, 
the  real  trouble  of  the  housekeeper 
comes  in.  Not  many  years  ago  such  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  with  us.  A  pit 
or  vault  was  dug  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar,  the  sides  walled  with  brick  laid 
in  lime  mortar  and  cement,  and  the 
bottom  made  of  soft  brick.  A  frame  of 
six-inch  chestnut  timber  was  laid  in 
mortar  on  top  of  the  walis  of  the  vault. 
A  trap-door  of  two-inch  plank  was 
hinged  to  the  frame,  and  when  closed 
covered  the  vault  about  air-tight.  The 
vault  was  three  feet  square  and  three 
feet  deep,  inside  measurement.  A  box 
or  stool  placed  in  one  corner  of  the 
vault,  answered  for  a  step  in  getting  in 
or  out  of  it.  Milk  set  in  shallow  pans 
was  skimmed  as  soon  as  it  thickened. 
The  cellar  was  so  warm  that  the  milk 
soured  too  soon  for  the  best  results. 
Cream  was  kept  in  the  vault  until  a  short 
time  before  churning.  The  butter,  after 
being  taken  from  the  dash  churn,  was 
rinsed  and  in  the  tray  placed  in  the 
vault  till  cold  enough  to  work  and  pack 
away.  Occasionally  the  vault  was 
cleared  of  its  contents,  washed  out  and 
a  pail  of  cold  water  thrown  in,  which 
would  be  almost  instantly  absorbed  by 
the  soft  bricks.  The  gradual  evapora¬ 
tion  of  this  water,  kept  the  temperature 
of  the  vault  a  great  deal  lower  than  that 
of  the  cellar.  With  a  warm  cellar,  and 
no  ice  on  a  farm,  this  device  for  keeping 
cream  and  butter  cool  during  hot 
weather,  is  the  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  that  I  can  recommend. 

_ w.  D.  BARNS. 

FEEDING  STOCK  IN  VIRGINIA. 

It  is  only  when  the  larger  portion  of 
the  grain  food  is  grown  on  the  farm  that 
the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  the 
market  is  profitable  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  when  too  carbonaceous  in 
character,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is 
economy  to  supplement  it  with  bran  or 
linseed  meal  ;  if  for  cattle  only,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  also.  For  sheep,  I  do  not 
consider  cotton-seed  meal  a  desirable 
food,  while  for  hogs  the  experience  of 
some  of  my  neighbors  would  indicate 
that  it  is  very  injurious,  and  that,  if  fed 
to  hogs  continually,  even  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  it  will  kill  them  outright. 

If  the  grain  for  cattle  and  sheep  must 


he  bought,  no  better  foods  are  obtain¬ 
able  here  than  corn  and  wheat  bran. 
For  horses,  corn  is  the  chief  grain  used, 
but  with  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats, 
and  a  little  bran,  they  keep  in  better 
condition  and  show  more  life  and  greater 
endurance.  The  buying  of  protein  foods 
to  balance  the  ration  is  so  generally  ad¬ 
vised  that  everywhere  great  quantities 
are  bought  for  consumption  by  stock, 
no  doubt  with  profit,  when  judiciously 
fed,  even  when  the  manurial  value  is 
not  considered.  I  believe,  however, 
that  many  feeders,  more  particularly  in 
the  South,  are  making  a  needless  expen¬ 
diture  for  such  food  stuffs.  It  may  be 
behind  the  age  to  advocate  such  a  course, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  farmer 
here  should  look  more  to  his  farm  for 
the  products  he  and  his  stock  require, 
and  to  a  large  extent  stop  this  everlast¬ 
ing  buying. 

We  can  grow  crops  that  enable  us  to 
come  nearer  to  a  complete  ration  thaD 
some  farmers  think.  This  latitude  is 
the  home  of  the  cow  pea  and  Soja  bean, 
and  there  is  no  crop  that  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  will  eat  with  greater  relish 
Analyses  of  cow-pea  and  Soja-bean  hay 
place  them  above  clover  hay  in  protein, 
while  the  Soja  beans  are  richer  in  this 
element  than  linseed  meal,  and  cow  peas 
50  per  cent  better  than  wheat  bran.  My 
experience  in  feeding  them  in  this  way 
has  been  very  encouraging.: 

The  high  fertilizing  value  of  bran,  lin¬ 
seed  and  cotton-seed  meals  is  a  great  in¬ 
ducement  to  their  purchase,  but  a  look 
at  their  analyses  will  show  that,  of  the 
$19  worth  of  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $3  will  buy  all  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  less  than  $3 
the  same  substances  in  a  ton  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Bran  contains  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  mineral  fertilizers  than 
the  other  foods  mentioned,  and  as  stock 
feed,  independent  of  its  fertilizing  value, 
is  the  best  the  farmer,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  can  buy  to  go  with  his  own 
products,  of  which  corn  forms  the 
greater  part.  But  with  a  right  selection 
of  crops,  little  bran,  even,  is  really 
essential. 

It  may  be  that  the  fertilizing  proper¬ 
ties  of  some  of  the  mill  products  have 
inclined  many  to  buy  them,  but  may  not 
these  be  obtained  cheaper  in  other  ways? 
Cow  peas,  beans,  clover,  etc.,  with  good 
tillage,  will  often  reveal  a  supply  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  that  was 
little  suspected.  If  found  to  be  in¬ 
sufficient,  buy  and  apply  them  direct, 
but  depend  on  the  legumes  to  furnish 
the  costly  nitrogen. 

Virginia.  albert  r  bellwood. 


However  bad  the  Cough,  relief  will  come  through 
a  judicious  use  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  permanent  cure 
will  follow. 

The  Family  Pill—  Jayne’s  Sanative. — Adv. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard¬ 
ing  testimonials.  We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes¬ 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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Cows’ barren  3  years.i 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Free!  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,N.v. 

Oak>tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  your  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  Nr-  0  Church  St.,  Qwego,  N.Y. 


"BUZZARD” 

Horse  Ice  Calks. 

Medal  awarded  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Prices  to  Agents  reduced. 
’For  particulars  address 

S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn. 


I!  Finest  Pigs  He  Ever  Grew ! 

Granith  Statw  r vapor  nn»  m  Harveysburgh,  Ohio,  June  is,  1897. 


.  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  Harveysburgh.  Ohio.  June  15, 1897. 

Gentlemen : — I  purchased  one  of  your  50-gallon  I-ecd  Cookers  last  December,  and 
have  cooked  feed  for  my  pigs  ever  since,  consisting  of  barley  and  oats  ground  to- 
gether.  1  have  the  finest  pigs  I  ever  grew.  The  Cooker  I  bought  is  most  too  small. 

Yours  truly,  B.  Y.  COLLETT. 

25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  C0.f  566  Temple  Court, N.Y.City 
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M  \A/  IQ  TUC  TIME1  To  invest  the  proceeds  of  DOLLAR  WHEAT  in 
Ww  I  v9  I  I  I  lb  I  I  I  wl  Ess  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry,  before 
they  advance.  Our  customers  instruct  us  to  sell  Cleveland  BAYS,  JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  SHORT¬ 
HORNS,  DEVONS,  SOUTH  DOWNS,  BERKSHIRES.  Good  reasons  in  everv  case. 

Remember,  our  officers  have  BRED  and  EXHIBITED  BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS.  Particulars 
cheerfully  given.  Write  us.  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY.  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  TIME  SAVER. 

Time  is  of  great  value  on  a  dairy  farm. 
A  Safety  Hand  Separator  costs  less  than 

tinware  necessary 
to  run  a  dairy  of  30 
cows.  In  the  ag¬ 
gregate  its  use  will 
save  hundreds  of 
hours  now  used  in 
washing  cans  and 
pans,  and  in  doing 
the  hand  skimming 
It  will  increase 
your  output  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  earning  its  first 
cost  in  less  than  a  year.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 

Prosperity  to  Dairymen. 

Dairymen  can  get  prosperity 
by  using  our 

SWING  COW  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Easy  for  cattle.  Durable, 
convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and 
circular  on  application. 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


JL  CARROLL’S 

Stock-Watering  Device 

Will  pay  for  itself  every  3  months 
In  Increased  milk  and  butter. 

Agents  Wanted. 
Send  for  Circular. 

Carroll,  Arnold  &  Co., 

Pawling,  N.  Y 


^'TPCSEE  THAT  HOOK? 

WITH  THE 

IMPROVED 
CONVEX 

ayn°yMaze,C^  DEHORNER 

or  kind  of  horn  without  crushing.  No  other  de- 
horner  will  do  this.  Catalogue  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana,  Pa. 


: 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  I 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  . 

•  —  sides  at  once  get 

THE  KEYSTONE 
—DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s  W 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  UTR-IEnS.  m 
A.  C.  ItJROSIUS,  Coeliranville,  Pa, 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
llnlorniution  on  the  subject. 

H.H.  BROWN  MFG.CO. 

DECATUR.  IJLIm 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Caleite,  Crushed  Flint,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List.. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Poultry  Supplies 

|  Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  is  full  of  j 
,  meat.  You  should  have  it  if  at  all  interested  , 
i  In  Poultry.  Sent  free. 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies. 
Send  for  Illustrated  list,  just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

317-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POULTRY,., 

a  POULTRY  LUTE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat-  a 
-  ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it’s  T 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

We  keep  every  - 
thing  in  the 


f 


our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our 
illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.  ▲ 

28  Vosey  Street,  New  York  City.  2 


% 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

EKLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

BHINKCLIFF.  K.  X. 

Put  FAT  In  your  MILK  by  using 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

Offers  a  few  cows,  heifers  in  calf,  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  WHiLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

Six  Registered  Guernsey  Cows. 

Five  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers,  bred. 

One  Registered  Guernsey  Bull,  10  months. 

A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R  F  ^HANNflN  ■!  907  Li^orty  Bt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
III  I  ■  wnnnnun,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.Sc.R.B 

/CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
V*  Y.—Dutoh  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
ttambonillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBURGH 

SHEEP  WANTED. 

State  age,  weight,  condition,  price. 

G.  E.  BUCK,  Palmer,  Mass. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Shropshire  Bams  for  10  days.  Some  lino  large  home 
and  Canada-bred  ones  to  choose  from.  Apply 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Supt,  Wa-wa-nund,  Lewiston,  N.Y 


Smith  FlnWIK  both  sexes>  ages,  for  sale.  Prices 
uuutu  Dunuo  reasonable.  L  B.  Frear,  Ithaca,  N.Y 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshlres 


and  C. WHITES.  Still  selling 
at  hard  times  prices.  Choice 
Boars  and  Sows,  not  akin,  all 
ages.  Sows  bled.  POULTRY . 

_ _  Write  us. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


—  lOO  Klght-weeks’-old 
Pigs,  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  A  fine  lot  of 
young  So ws  and  Service  Boars,  farrowed  last  March. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices.  W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE , 
Brookton,  Tompkins  County.  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRE  PICS. 

B.  M.  LINDSLKY,  Monticello.  N.  Y..  has  a  lot  of  fine 
Cheshire  Pigs  ready  for  delivery  at  farmers’  prices. 


STOP! 


You  are  looktng  for  a  good  POLAND- 
g  CHINA  BOAR,  ready  for  service. 
■  We  have  one  to  sell  at  $10. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  STOCK. 

Fox  Hounds,  Beagles,  Scotch  Collies  of  the  highest 
standard,  and  all  blooded  stock  on  the  farm.  Poultrv 
Swine.  BOBKKT  WALKER  &  CO.,  251  Donhue  St. 
Mount  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BROWN  LEGHORN s~Cockerel8  and  Trlos-  T- G- 


Ashmead,  Williamson,  N.Y. 


f  ill  DllfllQ  8tamP  for  cat.  showing  how  it’s  done. 
$  1U  u UVUJ  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus, N.J 


YnilR  U CIIQ -  are  lousy  unless  you  do 
lUUn  nt.no  something  to  prevent. 
Use  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  to  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable.  It’s  a  disin¬ 
fectant  insect  powder  for  poultry  vermin, 
etc.  Book  free.  Sample  10c.  100  ozs.  expr.  $L 
0.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  nor  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


INf!TTRATOR<\  Self-Regulating.  Catalogue  free 
UlLUDiUVI\0_G.  g.  singer,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


Mtimminiimin.n. ....... ........ 


NEVER  BEATEN 

in  all  the  many  shows  In 
which  It  has  participated,  ; 
there  must  be  something  ; 
in  the  superiority  claims  of  the  1 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  : 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
r  raatic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  for  it.  I 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS  : 

iciinuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiriiiiiimiilimimirnk 


Great  Egg  Makers 

MANN’S  Green  Bone  Cutter 
ANN’S  Granite  Crystal  Grit 

will  make  hens  lay  lots  of  eggs.  They  prove 
the  victory  of  science  over  guesswork.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  certain.  Hens  lay  twice  the  eggs  when 
fed  green  boue  and  grit. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

have  a  worldwide  fame.  Cash  or  Instal¬ 
ments.  111.  eat  i  g.  free  If  name  this  paper. 

F.W.MANN  CO., Milford, Mass. 
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Humorous. 

Mrs.  Jason:  “I  see  old  Si  Howeller 
has  had  his  hair  cut  short.  Out  lookin’ 
fer  another  wife,  I  guess.”  Mr.  Jason  : 
“  Oh  !  ‘  In  time  o’  peace  preparin’  fer 
war,’  eh  ?” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Tenant:  “I  demand  a  rebate  on  my 
rent.  Your  darned  old  water-pipe  burst, 
flooded  my  cellar,  and  my  chickens  were 
drowned.”  Landlord:  “But,  my  dear 
sir,  why  didn’t  you  keep  ducks  ?  ” — Phil¬ 
adelphia  North  American. 

The  president  of  the  Woman’s  Ad¬ 
vancement  Society  was  visibly  agitated. 
So  was  the  secretary.  “Mrs.  Nimble- 
tung,  who  was  to  deliver  the  address  at 
to-day’s  meeting,  cannot  be  present,” 
said  the  former.  “Why  not?”  asked 
the  latter.  “Her  husband  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  three  or  four  days.” 
1  ‘  But  a  woman  of  her  strength  of  prin¬ 
ciples  won’t  neglect  her  work  in  the 
great  cause  to  attend  to  the  paltry  needs 
of  an  individual — and  a  male  individual 
at  that  ?  ”  “  Certainly  not,  but  he  writes 
her  speeches.” — Boston  Traveler. 


■  UY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BffSl 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer? 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners 
Alliance.  Low  nrices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  246,i<  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


TO  GIVE  MORE  than  is  promised  has  always  been  the  practice  of 
The  Companion.  The  two  hemispheres  have  been  searched  for 
attractive  matter  for  the  volume  for  1898,  and  the  contributors  for  the  year 
include  not  only  popular  writers  of  fiction,  but  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Statesmen,  Scientists,  Educators,  Explorers  and  Leaders  of  Industry. 


Mr.  Qladstone  has  contributed  an  Important  article  for  the  next 
year’s  volume  of  The  Companion,  to  be  published 
In  the  New  Year’s  Number. 


FOR  ALL 
THE 
FAMILY. 


52  TIMES 


YEAR. 


The  "Youths 

(ompanion 

The  following  partial  list  of  contributors  indicates  the  strength  and 
attractiveness  of  next  year’s  volume  : 

Distinguished  Writers.  \ 


Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
The  Duke  of  Argyll 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Hon.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P. 


Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar 
Lillian  Nordica 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler 


Story =TeIlers. 

Rudyard  Kipling  W.  D.  Howells 

Octave  Thanet  Frank  R.  Stockton 

I.  Zangwill  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  Hayden  Carruth 

and  more  than  one  hundred  others. 


ART  CALENDAR 


In  Twelve  Colors 
TO  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  will  cot  out  thia  «lip  and  send  It  at  once  with  $1.76  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Companion.  wUl  receive  the  paper  free  every  week  from  the  time  subscription  Is  received  to  January  1,  1898,  and  a  fuU 
year  to  January  1, 1899. 

This  offer  Includes  the  THANKSGIVING,  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’S  DOUBLE  NUMBERS  and 

THE  COMPANION  ART  CALENDAR  for  1898  — In  twelve  colors,  and  embossed  In  gold.  It  wlU  be  found  a 
superior  production  to  any  of  the  famous  pieces  of  Companion  color-work  of  previous  years.  It  Is  a  superb 
ornament  for  the  home  and  a  costly  gift— Free  to  New  Subscribers.  11  54 

Illustrated  Prospectus  for  the  Volume  for  1S9S  and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  Free. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


j  FREE _ 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


WEWANT  LADIES 

everywhere  to  sell  $8  worth  of  the  best  Tea  and  G  rocer- 
les  and  get  a  set  of  Silver  Knives  and  Forks  free,  or  (8 
worth  and  get  a  set  of  Decorated  Dishes  free,  or  40  per 
cent,  cash  commission.  We  pay  freight.  Money  not 
required  until  you  deliver  goods  and  get  premium. 

>VrlLeTR^r’YAMASHIBO  TEA  CO., 

1443  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“This  Firm  is  Reliable.”— Pittsburgh  Christian  AdvocaU. 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
operation.  Superior  to  all  others. 
Many  in  use,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free. 

Address  N.  C.  BAUGHMAN, 
York.  Pa. 


ENSILAGE  Cutters, 

I  Big  Line  “|  Carriers,  Powers 

I  Low  Price.  |  Smal,ey  MfK.  Co.,  M  mill  to  woe.  Win. 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  A  TABLE  MEAL. 
Improved  for  ’97-’98.  Send 
all  mills  advertised.  Keep 
best— return  all  others. 

A.W.STRAUB&CO. 

Philadelphia,  Fa.  &  Chicago,  111. 

We  handle  everything  wanted  at  Chicago  office,  4  S.  Canal  Street. 


DUPLEX 

MliJ: 


GRINDING 

-  js  made  to  grind  all  kindsof  grain,  cotton 
ill  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  or  unshucked 
I  i  nto  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist. 

||  Does  it  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  with 
I  n  r~=1  small  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
J]\  \  Dupex  Crinders.  ‘’Hand  Book 
2/  I  lorKarmers  a  nd  1-  eeders” sent  FREE. 
I-  n  c  1/  Cl  I  V  PH  8  Warder  Street 
U.O.  KtLLI  bU.  Springfield,  0. 


ADAMS’ 


BARN  FLOOR 

HORSE  POWER. 
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you  want 


sr_ 

will  crush  and 
grind  ear  corn 
cob  and  all,  and 
all  small  grains  singly 
mixed,  and  which  will 
supply  power  for 
other  purposes  at 
same  time  get  our 

BUCKEYE  ma? 
pSUIrCOMBIN 

Machines  and  prices  are 
right.  Send  for  catalog. 
Staver  Carriage  Co. 
76th&WallaeeSts.  Chicago 


.None 

Better 

Hade. 


“root  CUTTER 


THOMPSONS 

As  an  aid  to  the  complete  digestion  and  assimilation  of  other  foods  for 
live  stock  there  is  nothing  equal  to  roots.  It  adds  iiavor  and  zest  to  the 
food,  improves  the  appetite  and  conditions  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It 
increases  the  quantity  of  milk  and  improves  the  quality.  Makes  sweeter 
beef,  mutton  and  pork.  This  machine  cuts  all  roots  into  fine  stock  food. 

THE  SELF  FEEDING  SHAKING  GRATE  feeds  the  roots  and 
shakes  out  all  dirt,  sticks,  pebbles,  etc.  Stock  can’t  choke  on  roots  cut  with  it. 
Fully  Warranted.  fST*  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue— FREE. 

0.E  .  THOMPSON  »  SONS.  1 7  RIVER  STREET,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


Convention  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  September  15  to  22. 


The  Home  of  the  FAMOUS  ROSS  ENSILAGE  and  FODDER 
CUTTERS.  Silver  or  Gold  or  a  good  note  will  buy  a  Ross  Cutter,  and  a 
Ross  Cutter  will  pay  20  to  1  on  the  investment.  Remember,  we  guarantee 
full  value  or  no  sale.  Send  for  our  1897  Catalogue. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FOR 
QUICK  WORK 


as  durability 
get  one  of  our 
wide  throat, 

NEW  TRA¬ 
VELING  FEED 
TABLE  large  capac’y 

OHIO 


r  tED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS  AND  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

They  will  cut  more  green  corn,  dry  corn  or  fodder, 
or  shred  more  fodder  than  any  similar  machine. 
Capacity  Is  only  limited  by  ability  V  *  feed  to 
the  machine— a  positive  self-feeder  >nly  buy i 

once — they  last  a  lifetime.  All  ab'  Pi  em  in 
our  catalogue,  which,  with  “A  F  ijf!  on 
Silage.”  we  send  free  to  all  inc  s. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  r 

Salem,  Ohio. 


ST.  ALBANS 


Fodder  Shredders 


for  1897-8  represent  unsurpassed 
in  machines  for  preparing  ensil- 
and  dry  fodder.  They  do  not  cut- 
shred  and  leave  the  product  in 
a  fine  condition  like 
hay.  I11  fact  it  is 
better  than  hay.  It 
can  all  be  handled  with 
.  fork,  resulting  in  econ¬ 
omy  in  handling  & 
feeding.  Snapping 
rolls  to  take  off  the 
ears  furnished  when 
ordered.  Corn  Fod- 


A  'PriittiR  RPnt  frpp  i 


ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO. 


CORN  ECONOMY 


THEY 

LAST. 


>  z 


in  - 


I  at 


l-  O 


consists  in  grinding  the  grain  so  that  no  part  of  it 
will  escape  mastication  and  digestion  by  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  which  it  is  fed. 

SCIENTIFIC  MILLS.1™0 

are  world  Deaters  as  feed  preparers;  grind  all  grains 
singly  or  mixed  ;  they  crush  com  cob  and  all,  and  turn 
it  into  meal.  The  prices  are  right.  It  will  pay  you 


THE  FOOS  MFC  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cob  and 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
8end  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 
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FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
operate  and  Lightest  Running. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.BOWSHER  CO.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


lorn 


lellert 


for  hand  or  power,  best  1-hole  sheller. 

]Reg.  price  $11.  Our  Price  $4-75-  Shells  18 
-Shu.  an  hour.  Hand  sheller  $1— shells  bu.  in 
xfour  minutes.  New  style  self  feed  sheller 
^shells  500  bu.  daily.  15 sizes  and  styles. 

JCRINDINC  MILLS  — corn  &  cob,2to  16 
jjh.  p.  Lightest  running  made.  Sweep 
Jmill  forall  kindsof  grinding,  $18.  42 
Sstyles& sizes  for  all  purposes.We  have 
^the  best  line— result  of  36  yrs.expqrience.  'IE 

2We  have  no  agents,  but  sell  direct  and  save  you  ally 
dagents profit.  II U ruin  CmifhPft  68 8.  CLINTON STA 
^Catalog  free.  Mdllll!  Olllllll  UU , CHICAGO.ILL.C 


OH 

R 

 1S 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
sizes  and  styles.  Every 
mill  warranted 
“Book  onMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 

Flour  mills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYKE&  MAR/WON  CO. 

T70  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS,  mu. 
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A  STONE  CRUSHER  AT  WORK. 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  DONE  IN  INDIANA. 

The  Great  Value  of  Such  Road  Metal. 

In  much  of  southern  Indiana,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  fine  limestone  suitable  for  road  building,  and  now 
that  the «good-roads  fever  has  struck  us,  this  stone  is 
being-utilized  to  good  advantage.  There  is,  at  this 
point,  a  large  crusher  operated  by  the  railway  com¬ 
pany,  employing  from  100  to  200  men,  and  putting  out 
from  20  to  40  car-loads  of  crushed  stone  daily.  See 
Fig.  289.  This  stone  goes  to  cities  to  be  used  on 
streets,  is  used  for  ballast  on  railroads,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  goes  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  make 
roads.  Where  roads  are  built  that  are  to  serve  as 
feeders  along  the  line  of  railway,  the  [stone  is  laid 
down  for  very 
little  more  than 
actual  cost  of 
crushing,  as  the 
pay  to  the  rail- 
r  o  a  d  company 
will  come  in  by 
the  increase  of 
f  reightage  as 
the  country  de¬ 
velops  and  bet¬ 
ter  facilities  for 
getting  farm 
products  to  mar¬ 
ket  are  provided 

Then  we  have 
the  common 
road  crusher,  a 
machine  of 
about  40-horse 
power,  used  in 
the  building  of 
roads  across  the 
country.  These 
crashers  are 
located  along 
the  lines  of  road 
that  are  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  construc¬ 
tion,  at  conveni¬ 
ent  points,  s  o 
that  the  crushed 
stone  will  not 
have  to  be  haul¬ 
ed  very  far,  or 
where  good 
quarries  can  be 
found.  A  deep 
ledge  of  stone, 
where  there  is 
little  or  no 
stripping  to  be 
done,  offers  the 
best  site  for  the 
location  of  a 
crusher.  Sometimes  a  ledge  is  worked  30  feet  deep  ; 
in  such  case,  holes  are  drilled  down  into  the  ledge, 
back  some  12  or  15  feet  from  the  face,  and  as  deep  as 
it  is  to  be  worked.  A  drill  with  a  two-inch  bit  is 
used,  and  it  takes  from  three  to  six  men  to  handle  it. 
From  six  to  ten  kegs  of  powder  are  used  in  one  blast 
of  this  sort,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  results  it 
accomplishes.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  stone  are  pushed 
out  with  every  blast,  leaving  immense  cavities  away 
down  in  the  earth,  large  enough  for  one  to  crawl  into. 

Much  of  this  stone  is  broken  up  into  pieces  small 
enough  for  a  man  to  handle,  while  the  larger  stones 
are  broken  into  convenient  sizes  for  loading  into  carts, 
that  take  the  stones  up  an  incline  to  the  mouth  of  the 
crusher.  Here  it  is  dumped  upon  a  platform,  just 
above  the  crusher,  and.ithe  machine  “  eats  it’up  ”  as 


fast  as  three  -men  can  feed  it.  A  40-horse  power 
crusher  has  a  capacity  of  150  cubic  yards  of  stone 
daily,  and  it  is  operated  with  a  force  of  about  15  men, 
in  the  quarry  and  around  the  crusher. 

As  the  stone  passes  through  the  crusher,  it  falls 
into  an  elevator  which  carries  it  up  about  30  feet, 
when  it  falls  on  a  screen  which  is  set  on  an  incline, 
and  as  the  stone  rolls  down  over  this  screen,  the  dust 
and  finely  crushed  stone  are  separated  from  the  larger 
particles,  and  it  all  falls  down  into  wagons  to  be 
carted  on  the  road.  About  three-fourths  of  the  stone 
is  of  the  coarser  kind,  about  two  inches  across.  This 
is  first  dumped  upon  the  road  bed,  and  the  fine  rock 
on  top.  It  is  thus  placed  a  foot  deep,  and  as  wide  in 
the  road  as  the  contract  calls  for.  Some  of  the  roads 
that  are  being  built  in  this  county  are  double-track, 


but  most  of  them  single,  12  feet  wide.  A  cubic  yard 
of  stone  thus  covers  27  feet  of  road  surface,  and  the 
average  cost  of  this  cubic  yard  is  about  65  cents. 
Teams  to  haul  the  stone  from  the  crusher  on  to  the 
road  are  paid  by  the  load,  according  to  the  distance 
it  has  to  be  hauled. 

Five  of  these  stone  roads  have  been  built  in  this 
county  the  past  year,  and  five  more  are  now  in  process 
of  construction.  The  best  roads  we  have  are  those 
that  have  been  top-dressed  with  good  gravel,  instead 
of  fine  stone.  They  are  smoother,  freer  from  dust ; 
wear  better,  and  don’t  wash  out  so  badly  in  heavy 
rains.  These  roads  are  built  by  the  several  town¬ 
ships  of  the  county  through  which  they  run,  and  are 
then  turned  over  to  the  county,  and  their  mainte¬ 
nance  thereafter  is  a  county  charge.  w.  W.  s, 


APPLE  GROWING  IN  EGYPT,  ILLINOIS. 

A  NEW  COUNTRY  OPENING  UP. 

( Continued  from  page  674). 

One  of  the  men  who  possesses,  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  the  qualities  that  make  the  successful  orchard- 
ist,  is  S.  B.  Harrison,  and  curiously  enough,  he  is  a 
R.  N  -Y.  subscriber.  His  farm,  or  orchard,  is  located 
about  four  miles  northwest  of  Flora,  a  neat  little  town 
in  Clay  County,  and  contains  160  acres.  In  this  or¬ 
chard,  he  now  has  13,000  trees,  1,500  of  them  being 
pears,  1,500  peaches,  and  500  plums. 

Between  the  rows  of  apple  trees,  he  grows  corn  and 
cow  peas  alternately,  until  the  trees  come  into  full 
bearing  ;  after  that  he  uses  a  Cutaway  harrow  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  and  to  form  a  mulch  of  fine  soil  that 

will  conserve 
the  moisture  in 
dry  seasons,  and 
promote  nitrifi¬ 
cation  when 
showers  are  fre¬ 
quent.  He  says 
that  the  crops  cf 
corn  and  cow 
peas,  grown  al¬ 
ternately  as  he 
grows  them, will 
fully  pay  the 
cost  of  growing 
an  orchard  t  o 
bearing  age.  He 
wants  the 
ground  shaded 
while  the  trees 
are  growing, 
and  these  two 
crops  will  shade 
it.  He  wants  it 
kept  loose  and 
clear  of  weeds  ; 
the  constant 
shallow  culture 
given  the  corn 
keeps  it  friable 
for  one  season, 
and  the  mellow¬ 
ing  action  of  the 
pea  roots  loos¬ 
ens  and  mellows 
it  the  next.  He 
would  like  to 
keep  the  upper 
three  inches  of 
soil  perfectly 
mellow  all  the 
time  from  early 
spring  till  the 
ground  freezes. 
The  thrifty  con- 
dition  of  his 
trees  shows  that  he  knows  what  to  do,  and  does  it. 

“Mr.  Harrison,”  I  asked,  “what  quality  is  most 
necessary  to  make  a  man  a  thoroughly  successful  or- 
chardist  ?  ” 

“  Stick-to-it-iveness !  ” 

“  Is  orcharding  a  good  business  for  a  young  man, 
with  the  quality  you  mention,  to  engage  in  ?  ” 

“  Good  business  !  One  of  the  very  best  in  the  world!” 
“  Is’n’t  it  likely  to  be  overdone?  ” 

“  Not  for  half  a  century,  at  least !  ” 

“  Where  do  you  obtain  your  trees  for  planting  ?  ” 

“  From  the  most  reliable  nurserymen  I  know.  But 
as  the  most  reliable  nurserymen  make  mistakes  that 
are  costly  to  the  planter,  I  would  advise  every  one  to 
do  his  own  grafting  and  budding,  and  grow  his  own 
stock,  especially  apples.  I  know  that  there  is  a  big 
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difference  in  trees  of  the  same  variety,  but  the  reason 
for  this  difference  I  am  unable,  at  present,  to  explain. 
For  instance,  I  have  a  Ben  Davis  tree  that  bears  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  annually,  which  the  others  do  not. 
It  may  be  a  peculiarity  in  the  soil  in  which  the  tree 
stands  ;  and  it  may  be  in  the  tree  itself,  which,  I 
think,  is  the  case.  Anyway,  I  am  growing  some 
stock  grafted  from  it,  and  I  confidently  expect  that  it 
will  prove  my  contention,  that  it  will  pay  as  well  to 
propagate  from  trees  showing  excellent  traits  as  to 
take  great  pains  in  selecting  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc  , 
for  seed.” 

“Then  you  think  a  variety  of  apple  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  grafting  from  trees  that  show  the  best 
characteristics  of  that  variety  when  they  come  into 
bearing  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  When  a  farmer  picks  out  his  seed  corn, 
he  selects  the  ears  that  are  as  near  his  ideal  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  has  been  followed  by  some  men  so  long 
that  they  now  have  corn  that  is  almost  perfection. 
If  corn  can  be  perfected  in  this  way,  why  not  apples  ? 
If  corn  deteriorates  when  any  sort  of  an  ear  or  nub¬ 
bin  is  planted,  why  not  apples  when  grafts  are  taken 
from  any  sort  of  a  tree?  I  consider  trees  grown 
from  selected,  proved  stock  worth  more  than  double 
those  grown  from  anything  and  everything.” 

“What  apple  do  you  consider  the  best  for  market  ?” 

“The  Jonathan.  I  have  2,800  trees  planted,  and 
wish  I  had  more.  It  grows  well,  bears  well  and  sells 
at  the  top  price.” 

“  What  other  varieties  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Ben  Davis,  Akin,  Missouri  Pippin,  Clayton, 
Minkler,  Gano,  Huntsman,  Grimes’s  Golden  and 
Duchess.  My  orchard  consists  chiefly  of  Jonathan, 
Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin  and  Akin.  We  have  found 
it  necessary  to  mix  the  varieties  in  order  to  insure 
perfect  fertilization  of  the  blossoms.  A  large  orchard 
of  a  single  variety  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  look  at,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  trees  are  alike  ;  but  it  will  never  bear 
anything  like  a  full  crop.  I  would  not  give  $1  an 
acre  for  such  an  orchard  eight 
or  ten  years  old.  Then  we 
find  another  advantage  in 
mixing  varieties  :  One  is  more 
certain  of  a  crop,  for  it  rarely 
happens  that  all  varieties  fail 
in  any  one  season.” 

“  How  far  apart  do  you 
plant  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Thirty-three  feet  each 
way.  The  trees  begin  bearing 
the  seventh  year,  and  should 
produce  a  full  crop  the  tenth.” 

“You  spray,  I  suppose?” 

“  Spray  for  scab  and  for 
everything  else,  carefully 
examine  every  tree  twice  a 
year  for  borers,  paint  for 
rabbits,  thin  out  the  tops  and  balance  them,  and  cul¬ 
tivate,  cultivate,  cultivate  !  If  one  expects  to  bring 
an  orchard  up  from  infancy  to  bearing  age  unim¬ 
paired  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  tree,  he  must 
fairly  live  in  it.  When  an  orchard  reaches  bearing 
age  in  perfect  condition,  the  owner  has  a  mine  that 
beats  any  in  Klondyke.  From  some  of  my  old  trees, 
I  this  season  picked  18  bushels  of  marketable  fruit. 
I  can  get  $2  50  per  barrel  for  it ;  so  you  can  see  what 
a  good  thing  I  have  with  40  such  trees  to  the  acre.” 

“  Are  your  other  fruits  profitable  ?  ” 

“  I  have  1,500  pears,  mostly  Keiffer  and  Garber,  set 
18  x  20  feet  apart,  and  my  first  plantings  are  just  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing.  They  are  grand,  young  trees,  and 
produce  fruit  of  the  best  quality  which,  if  properly 
handled,  is  beautiful  to  look  at  and  sells  at  paying 
prices.  The  secret  of  selling  Keiffer  pears  to  advan¬ 
tage  is  in  the  handling.  They  must  be  gathered  when 
fully  matured,  and  properly  ripened  before  being 
placed  on  the  market.  An  unripe  Keiffer  is  not  as 
good  for  eating  as  a  raw  potato  ;  but  when  properly 
ripened,  it  is  a  splendid  cooker  and  canner  and  a  fair 
dessert  pear.  I  regard  my  pear  orchard  as  a  bonanza 
of  the  first  water.” 

“  What  about  your  peaches  ?  ” 

“I  have  1,500  peach  trees  planted,  and  this  season, 
marketed  a  fine  lot  at  good  prices.  The  Elberta  is 
my  best  peach,  with  the  Thurber  a  close  second.  The 
trees  are  cared  for  the  same  as  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  and,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself,  are  a  fine, 
thrifty  lot.  Over  yonder  in  the  corner  are  a  lot  that 
I  bought  from  a  prominent  nursery  for  Oldmixon 
Free  ;  this  season,  they  are  bearing  their  first  crop, 
and  they  are  nothing  but  the  meanest  kind  of  seed¬ 
lings,  and  will  have  to  be  grubbed  up.  Grow  your 
own  stock  if  you  wish  to  avoid  such  losses.” 

“  What  varieties  of  plums  have  you  ?  ” 

“Blue  Damson,  Burbank  and  Abundance.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  think  that  the  Burbank  should  have 
been  named  Abundance.  It  is  such  a  heavy  bearer 
that  only  the  severest  pruning  will  enable  it  to  ripen 
the  abundance  of  its  fruit.  I  consider  the  Blue  Dam¬ 


son  the  most  profitable  plum.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer, 
a  good  shipper,  sells  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  comes  nearest  to  being  curculio- proof  of  any. 

“Yes,  sir,  this  is  a  very  fine  fruit  country — as  good 
as  the  best  in  the  United  States,  I  think  ;  but  as  in 
other  places,  the  enemies  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees  are 
here  in  multitudes,  and  only  the  wideawake  hustler 
who  fairly  lives  with  bis  trees,  and  manages  them 
scientifically,  will  make  a  success  of  fruit  culture.  It 
is  no  business  for  the  shiftless,  the  dude,  or  the  man 
who  does  not  keep  posted  and  right  up  with  the  times.” 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BUFF  COLOR  IN  POULTRY. 

WHERE  DO  THE  “  NEW  BREEDS  ”  COME  FROM  ? 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  interest  displayed  by  our  readers  as  to 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  buff  breeds  of  poultry.  Where  does  this 
yellow  color  come  from  ?  Is  It  true  that  the  buff  in  such  breeds 
as  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc.,  means  that  blood  from  some  other 
breed  like  the  Cochin,  has  been  introduced  ?  Will  you  tell  us  just 
how  such  new  colors  are  started  and  fixed  ?  How  long  does  it 
usually  take  to  fix  such  a  new  breed  or  sport  ?  Do  you  know  of 
any  new  breeds  just  now  in  process  of  evolution  ? 

Would  Perfect  Old  Breeds. 

These  new  Buff  Leghorns,  Buff  Wyandottes  and 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  are  made  by  crossing,  but  just 
what  breeds  are  used,  I  really  cannot  say,  as  I  was 
never  interested  in  crossing  breeds,  or  getting  up  new 
breeds.  I  find  much  to  interest  myself  in  trying  to 
perfect  the  old  pure  breeds.  There  are  several  well- 
established  breeds  that  were  brought  about  by  cross¬ 
ing.  The  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  were  made  by 
crosses  ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  feathers  will  crop  out 
sometimes  on  the  legs,  showing  that  one  of  the  breeds 
used  had  feathered  legs,  and  it  will  be  many  years 
before  there  will  not  be  occasionally  a  bird  with 
feathers  or  stubs  of  feathers  on  the  legs.  There  are 
always  some  that  seem  to  have  a  craze  to  get  up  new 
breeds,  and  they  do  it  to  make  money.  If  a  breeder 


succeed  in  getting  up  a  new  breed,  there  are  always 
some  that  will  try,  thinking  that  they  can  sell  at  good 
prices  before  they  become  plentiful,  p.  williams. 

Strange  How  they  Sport  so  Conveniently. 

The  buff  color,  like  white  or  black,  is  a  natural 
one,  but  careful  selection  has  fixed  it  permanently  on 
some  breeds.  I  had  common  fowls  that  were  buff  as 
far  back  as  1850.  At  that  time,  the  Dominique  was 
the  only  fowl  honored  with  the  designation  of 
“breed”,  and  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  color 
now.  Nearly  all  buff  breeds  “made  up”  in  this 
country  may  be  traced  to  the  Buff  Cochin.  First  a 
cross  of  Buff  Cochin  is  made  on  some  white  fowl,  the 
cleanest-legged  specimens  being  retained.  The  fe¬ 
males  of  the  cross  are  bred  to  a  purebred  male,  say 
Plymouth  Rock  and,  as  there  will  be  some  buffs, 
they  will  be  retained.  In  the  course  of  breeding,  the 
form  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  (or  any  preferred  breed) 
is  secured,  and  the  buff  color  gradually  fixed.  New 
buff  breeds  are  seldom  of  good  color  at  first.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  one  will  come  across  a  buff  fowl  on  a  farm, 
of  no  breed  particularly,  and  it  is  used  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  start.  A  trio  of  Buffs  at  a  show 
may  be  the  only  Buffs  in  a  hundred  chicks  hatched 
from  the  same  flock  at  first.  After  careful  selection 
for  several  years,  the  buff  color  becomes  fixed,  per¬ 
fect  specimens,  however,  not  appearing  for  eight  or 
ten  years  or  more. 

My  experience  has  been  that  breeds  are  “  discov¬ 
ered”  when  wanted.  After  the  Black  Langshans 
came,  somebody  brought  the  White  variety.  The 
Silver  Wyandottes  were  followed  very  quickly  by 
the  White,  Black,  Golden  and  Buff.  The  same  with 
the  Plymouth  Rocks.  Leghorns  are  of  all  colors. 
Objection  to  the  tall,  single  combs  of  Leghorns  and 
Minorcas  was  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  rose-comb 
varieties.  To  fix  the  characteristics  of  a  new  breed, 
really  requires  a  decade  or  more  ;  but  to  get  a  rose- 
comb  or  particular  color  on  existing  breeds  does  not 
seem  to  require  over  a  year  or  two,  with  some.  Of 
course,  many  such  are  crosses,  but  cannot  be  detected 


if  form  and  comb  are  correct,  as  the  new  color  hides 
plumage  defects,  and  allowances  are  always  made  for 
new  breeds.  Many  new  breeds,  or  changes  of  color, 
are  made  in  England  and  brought  over  here.  When 
an  American  breeder  crosses  for  new  color,  he  will 
term  it  a  sport,  and  it  seems  that  all  breeds  sport 
just  at  a  time  when  it  is  desired  for  them  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  new  breeds  now  in  progress, 
but  if  Pie-bald  Plymouth  Rocks  should  be  in  de¬ 
mand,  the  Plymouth  Rocks  over  the  whole  country 
would  kindly  respond  to  the  invitation,  and  begin 
to  sport  Pie-bald  chicks  by  the  dozen,  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Buff  Color  a  Byway,  not  a  Distinction. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  the  race  the  habit  and 
power  to  produce  two  color  pigments — black  and  red 
— either  of  which  may  be  lessened  in  amount  until 
finally  bred  out ;  all  color  effects  may  be  classed  as 
originating  in  this  manner.  If  red  goes,  we  have  a 
black  breed;  if  this,  also,  gradually  disappears,  we 
may  have  in  one  case  a  solid  blue,  in  the  other,  a 
blue-barred  color,  according  as  the  black  goes  out 
evenly  or  in  alternations  of  greater  and  less  amounts, 
as  the  process  of  feather-growth  takes  place.  When 
all  color  has  been  eliminated,  we  have  a  white  fowl 
in  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity,  from  various 
causes  not  necessary  to  discuss  here.  We  will  suppose 
that,  instead  of  the  red  pigment  being  suspended  as 
above  considered,  this  remains  and  black  disappears, 
giving  us  two  familiar  effects — pure  white  in  parts 
normally  black,  and  red  retained  massed  in  sections, 
as  in  pile-colored  fowls ;  or  this  red,  from  natural 
determination  or  the  breeders’  selection,  may  be 
made  to  cover  in  a  tolerable  degree,  the  whole 
plumage,  and  we  have  the  theoretical  explanation  of 
the  buff -colored  fowl. 

The  practical  breeder  of  buff  fowls  finds  much  to 
hinder  his  attainment  of  full  success,  namely,  ten¬ 
dencies  to  impurity  of  color  in  two  principal  direc¬ 
tions,  the  encroachments  of  black  and  the  diminution 

of  red,  as  one  generation  suc¬ 
ceeds  another.  The  part  most 
predisposed  to  black  is  the 
tail,  and  it  is  the  rule  of 
breeders  to  tolerate  a  small 
amount  of  black  in  that  part, 
especially  in  the  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  feathers.  If  this 
is  not  allowed,  the  only  re¬ 
course  is  to  breed  from  birds 
weak  in  color,  albeit  desirable 
as  show  specimens,  and  we 
soon  have  a  race  of  faded-out 
buffs,  to  restore  which  the 
old-time  breeders  of  Buff 
Cochins,  having  rejected  the 
deeper-colored  males  out  of 
deference  to  fashion,  used  to 
resort  to  Partridge  Cochin  crosses  to  liven  up  the  color. 
Buff  is,  at  best,  a  fleeting  color;  but  the  rational  system 
of  breeding  is  to  feed  the  blood  constantly,  using  for 
the  purpose  a  male  of  great  excellence  in  all  points 
save  color,  a  shade  too  deep  for  showing,  but  calcu¬ 
lated  to  offset  the  constant  tendency  for  the  females 
to  assume  too  light  a  hue.  These  extreme  matings 
bring  in  a  strong  tendency  to  off-type  specimens  as  to 
color,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  practical  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  leading  question,  Where  does  this  yellow 
color  come  from  ? 

The  importation  of  Buff  Leghorns  from  England 
about  seven  years  ago,  precipitated  upon  our  fanciers 
the  prevalent  furore  for  “  gold  standard  ”  poultry. 
It  was  at  once  recognized  that  buff  color  was  to  have 
the  call,  as  the  albino  varieties  had  held  the  balance 
of  attention  during  10  years  previous.  The  demand 
was  a  sudden  one,  and  was  hurriedly  met  by  working 
together  whatever  promised  soonest  to  yield  the  right 
combination  of  shape  and  color.  The  Buff  P.  Rocks 
had  the  advantage  of  the  best  material,  color  and 
shape,  both  considered,  ready  to  hand  with  few  and 
slight  changes,  in  the  form  of  Buff  Cochin  and  Bucks 
County  blood,  the  problem  being  simply  to  breed  the 
Cochin  feathers  from  the  shanks  and  toes  and  slightly 
reduce  the  size.  A  single  cross  would  give  an  occa¬ 
sional  typical  specimen,  and  two  or  three  seasons 
would  bring  them  into  a  tolerable  breeding  condition. 
Of  the  many  different  stocks  of  this  new  type,  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  a  favorite  method.  In  some 
instances,  it  has  been  reported  that  both  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes  have  been  evolved  from  a  common  stock, 
and  that  the  same  as  now  constitutes  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  breed.  The  Golden  Wyandotte  has,  apparently, 
been  used  in  the  makeup  of  the  Buff  Wyandotte. 
The  Buff  Leghorn  reached  us  in  a  very  crude  condi¬ 
tion,  comparatively  speaking,  and  as  judged  by  the 
manifest  improvement  in  the  winning  specimens  now 
seen  at  our  most  important  shows,  their  advancement 
in  both  bodily  type  and  color  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing  when  contrasted  with  the  stock  as  origi¬ 
nally  imported.  Those  who  handle  this  can  best 
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Buff  Japanese  Bantams  are  Next, 


The  buff  of  the  Buff  Leghorn  was, 
probably,  originally  made  by  selecting 
the  best  buff  to  be  found  in  the  Hocks 
of  mixed  Leghorns.  I  am  told  that,  in 
Italy,  birds  of  a  buff  color  or  partly  buff 
can  be  found.  Mrs.  Lister-Kay,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  first  to  introduce  the  Buff 
Leghorn,  got  her  first  birds  from  Nor¬ 
way,  I  believe,  and  bred  in  the  color  as 
we  got  it  first,  by  selection.  I  think 
it  is  a  fact  that  Cochin  blood  was  used 
in  some  of  our  American  strains,  our 
breeders  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  im¬ 
provement  by  selection.  Undoubtedly 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  and  the  Cochin 
both  had  a  part  in  fixing  the  color  of 
some  of  our  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  To  fix  the  color  and  get 
rid  of  the  objectionable  white  or  black 
by  selecting  the  best  from  each  season’s 
breeding,  would  take  years,  I  should  say 
anywhere  from  five  to  ten,  depending 
upon  how  much  “  fixing  ”  the  strain 
needed.  This  requires  much  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  breeding  to 
retain  size  and  vigor  with  the  inbreeding 
necessary.  The  latest  new  thing  in 
buff  of  which  I  have  heard,  is  a  Buff 
Japanese  Bantam,  a  pair  or  trio  of  which 
is  on  the  way  to  the  Havemeyer 
Brothers’  yards.  This,  if  it  is  good, 
will  be  a  beautiful  bird,  and  a  decided 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  bantams.  A 
Buff  Indian  Game  has  been  in  process 
for  four  or  five  years,  but  I  have  not 
heard  much  about  it  lately,  b.  holmes. 


A  National  Color  in  China. 


horns  and  Polish — besides  the  original  Buff  Cochin 
and  Bantams.  I  know  of  no  breed  undergoing  the 
yellow  evolution  at  the  present  time,  henry  hales. 


THE  GUERNSEY  GRADE  COW. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  has  issued  a 
little  pamphlet  with  the  above  title,  which  shows 
quite  forcibly  the  value  of  the  Guernsey  for  improv¬ 
ing  common  cattle.  The  business  dairy  cow  of 
America  will  be  a  grade  having  for  ancestors  a  sire 
with  improved  dairy  blood,  and  a  strong  vigorous 
dam  of  ordinary  breeding.  The  bread- and- butte 
dairyman  cannot  afford  to  buy  or  keep 
a  herd  of  purebreds.  The  best  he  can  do 
is  to  buy  a  good  bull  of  a  dairy  breed, 
and  keep  him  at  the  head  of  his  herd  of 
common  cows,  using  the  heifers  from 
the  best  cows  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
“weeds.” 

For  such  purposes,  the  well-bred 
Guernsey  bull  is  peculiarly  valuable. 
Guernseys  are  strong,  rugged,  good- 
natured  animals,  which  “nick,”  perhaps, 
better  than  any  other  breed  with  the 
cows  generally  found  in  dairy  sections. 
In  order  to  show  what  some  of  these 
Guernsey  grades  look  like,  we  reprint 
three  engravings  from  the  pamphlet. 
Guernsey  Maid,  Fig.  291,  is,  by  breeding, 
seven-eighths  Guernsey,  and  she  closely 
resembles  the  true  type.  At  a  test  at 
the  Bay  State  Fair,  in  1896,  this  cow 
made,  in  one  day,  37  pounds  13%  ounces 
of  milk  and  two  pounds  five  ounces  of 
butter.  A  registered  Guernsey  won 
second  prize,  and  another  grade  won 
third.  Houston,  Fig.  292,  shows  the  re¬ 
sult  of  crossing  the  Guernsey  bull  on 
Jersey  cows,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Fig.  293,  is  another  cow  with  the  blood 
of  both  breeds  in  her  veins.  Both  of 
these  cows  are,  evidently,  larger  and 
more  rugged  than  the  average  Jersey. 
We  regard  Houston  as  about  the  ideal 
shape  for  a  business  dairy  cow.  If  a 
farmer  will  start  with  a  first-class  bull, 
raise  the  heifers  from  his  best  cows,  and 
cull  them  out  with  courage ,  he  will,  in  a 
few  years,  have  a  herd  of  cows  very 
much  of  the  type  of  Houston  or  Guern¬ 
sey  Maid. 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Hill,  who  prepared  this 
pamphlet,  writes  us  the  following  letter  : 

“While  I  have  bred  and  sold  a  good 
many  grade  Guernseys,  still  the  most  I 
know  of  them  comes  from  observation 
in  neighboring  herds.  One  neighbor 
started  with  a  purebred  bull,  in  1887, 
and  has  had  since  1890  a  herd  of  grade 
Guernsey  cows.  The  foundation  stock 
was  purebred  and  high-grade  Short¬ 
horns,  testing  about  3.5  per  cent  fat. 
The  grade  Guernseys,  as  two-year  olds, 
gave  25  to  40  pounds,  and  as  mature 
cows,  gave  35  to  60  pounds  per  day; 
the  average  test  for  a  year  was  fully  4  5 
par  cent  of  fat.  He  has  in  the  last  18 
months  sold  five  one-half  and  three- 
quarters  blood  cows  at  $75  each,  which 
is  very  high  for  the  West. 

“  I  have  tested  three  herds  besides  our 
own,  where  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull 
has  been  in  use,  and  the  average  per 
cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  21  grade  Short¬ 
horn  and  native  cows  was  3.81  per  cent. 
The  milk  of  24  grade  Guernseys,  all  half- 
bloods  but  four,  was  4.55  per  cent,  while 
13  purebreds  averaged  5.43  per  cent. 
This  shows  that  the  first  cross  from  a 
thoroughbred  sire  will  be  about  an 
average  between  the  breed  of  the  sire 
and  dam.  One  of  these  men  has  four 
half-blood  Guernseys  which  milk  over 
40  pounds  per  day  each,  at  two  years 
old,  and  they  are,  also,  more  persistent 
than  their  dams. 

“As  to  what  is  the  best  cow  for  the  foundation 
dam,  it  is  hard  to  answer.  My  observation  has  been 
largely  on  Short-horns  and  Jerseys.  While  the  former 
gives  a  fine  cow,  and  the  three-quarter-bloods  are 
very  near  ideal  cows,  probably  the  first  cross  from 
the  Jersey  would,  in  a  greater  number  of  cases,  be  a 
strictly  high-grade  dairy  cow.  I  have  seen  but  few 
cows  resulting  from  a  cross  of  a  Guernsey  bull  on 
grade  Holstein  cows,  but  they  were  fine,  especially  the 
three- quarter- bloods  or  second  cross.  Very  many  Wis¬ 
consin  dairymen  who  have  grade  Holsteins,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Babcock  test,  are  buying  Guernsey 
bulls  to  use  on  their  herds,  and  a  few  years  will  give 
us  more  data  along  this  line. 


GRADE  GUERNSEY  COW,  HOUSTON.  Fig.  292. 


CROSS-BRED  GUERNSEY- JERSEY  COW,  LILY  OF  THE/VALLEY.  Fig.  293 


testify  as  to  the  means  employed,  whether  by  selec¬ 
tion  solely,  or  by  the  addition  of  fresh  blood.  In 
many  cases,  breeders  have  not  regarded  the  source  so 
long  as  anything  offered  which  promised  to  help  out 
in  shape  or  color.  As  the  imported  stock  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  recent  mixing  of  the  grosser  types  of 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  as  found  across  the  water, 
so  it  is  probable  that  the  crossing  of  our  more  deli¬ 
cately-built  American  Leghorns  has  furnished  an 
efficient  source  of  the  improvement  now  seen.  And 
the  English  fanciers  seem  to  have  appreciated  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise,  for  they  are  now  sending  across  for 
our  more  approved  type  of  Buff  Leghorns 
As  to  the  composition  of  my  own  stock 
of  Buff  Leghorns,  I  can  speak  authori¬ 
tatively,  having  put  them  together  by 
borrowing  one  trait  from  one  source, 
and  others  here  and  there  until  seven 
breeds  are  represented.  This  stock  has 
been  deemed  sufficiently  good  to  have 
won  at  the  most  important  shows  of 
New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island  last  sea¬ 
son.  A  score  of  94  points  given  a  cock¬ 
erel  by  a  noted  judge  and  breeder  of 
the  variety  is  ample  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  a  buff  fowl  may  be  produced, 
using  mainly  the  blood  of  varieties  whose 
sources  of  color  were  black  and  red 
rather  than  buff.  f.  w.  proctor. 


edged  feathers  were  also  bred  in  the  forties,  such  as 
the  Golden  Seabrights,  and  the  Golden  Polish.  White 
is  a  color  that  occurs  in  all  our  domestic  poultry. 
After  the  white  is  obtained,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  change  to  yellow  ;  of  course,  it  takes  several  times 
interbreeding  and  selecting  to  get  pure  yellow.  There 
is  a  natural  tendency  in  white  fowls  to  turn  or  breed 
to  yellow.  I  believe  a  cross  from  another  yellow 
breed  is  the  short  cut  to  the  business,  and  the  means 
mostly  resorted  to.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  new  buff  breeds 
that  have  recently  come  in  fashion  were  off  in  shape 


Buff  or  yellow  is  a  primitive  or  natural 
color  with  poultry  ;  it  is  one  of  the  first 
changes  from  red  that  often  occur  from 
the  original  black-red  type.  In  most  old- 
fashioned  yards  of  mongrel  hens,  plenty 
of  yellow  is  seen,  but  the  plumage  is  not 
all  yellow — the  tails,  wings  and  hackle 
are  usually  darker.  The  first  yellow 
fowl,  as  a  breed,  that  I  know  of  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  America,  was  the  Nankeen  Ban¬ 
tam,  so  called  from  its  color  resembling 
a  fashionable  material  at  that  time  used 
for  trousers.  The  cock  was  redder  than 
the  hen,  which  was  a  rich,  soft,  buff 
yellow.  These  fowls  were  known  75 
years  ago;  they  were  not  entirely  yellow, 
but  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  tail  were  brownish.  The 
old  Chittagongs  of  50  years  ago  were  often  yellow  and 
brown,  but  the  first  pure  yellow  fowls  of  both  sexes  I 
can  remember,  were  Buff  Polish  ;  these  with  the  Nan¬ 
keen  Bantams  have  been  recently  reproduced. 

When  the  Asiatic  or  Cochin  breeds  were  introduced, 
yellow  at  once  became  very  popular  ;  the  various  yel¬ 
low  shades  from  an  almost  lemon  to  a  deep  buff  were 
greatly  admired.  With  the  Chinese,  yellow  is  a 
national  color,  and  this,  probably,  induced  them  to 
select  this  color  above  others  for  their  poultry.  The 
little  yellow  or  Buff  Cochin  Bantam  was  first  found 
and  taken  from  the  Pekin  palace  when  Pekin  was 
taken  by  the  British.  Bright  yellow  fowls  with  black’ 


from  the  breed  they  were  to  represent,  some  looking 
rather  mongrelish. 

I  have  not  tried  the  process  of  making  a  buff 
variety  of  any  breed.  I  see  it  takes  several  years 
after  they  have  been  introduced  to  produce  an  even 
uniform  buff.  I  know  very  well  there  are  men  who 
will  deny  having  introduced  crossing  from  other  buff 
breeds,  and  it  may  be  done  in  extreme  cases  by  select¬ 
ing  as  I  have  stated  above.  Yet  the  fact  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  buff  varieties  on  their  introduction  were  off 
(and  some  badly)  in  symmetry,  shows  that  they  were 
not  selected  from  pure  strains  of  the  regular  colors  of 
the  breed  they  were  to  represent.  We  now  have  buffs 
of  most  breeds— Plymouth^Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leg¬ 
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“Mr.  R.  W.  Vater,  of  Plymouth,  Wis.,  reports  a 
strange  case.  He,  in  1896,  bred  a  Guernsey  bull  to  20 
grade  one-half  to  seven- eighths  Holstein  cows.  This 
year,  he  has  20  heifer  calves  as  the  result,  and  in 
color,  not  one  shows  a  trace  of  the  Holstein,  and 
they  are,  he  says,  very  promising.  It  is  strange  be¬ 
cause  the  Holstems  usually  breed  their  color  very 
strong.” 

WHITEWASH  AS  W/HTER  PROTECTION. 

Last  week,  The  R.  N.-Y.  noted  the  results  of  some 
experiments  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  with 
spraying  whitewash  on  plum  and  peach  trees.  It  was 
stated  that  this  coating  of  whitewash  had  held  the 
buds  dormant  during  the  winter,  and  prevented  swell- 
ing'on  sunny  days,  and  thus  avoided  danger  from 
spring  frosts.  Some  well-known  horticulturists  give 
below  their  views  regarding  this  matter. 

I  have  never  tested  anything  of  the  kind,  but  heard 
of  it  being  done  in  southern  Ohio  several  years  ago. 
There  may  be  something  in  it,  but  I  cannot  think 
that,  generally,  it  will  show  such  a  marked  difference 
as  indicated  from  Missouri.  I  shall  try  individual 
trees  the  coming  winter  in  different  sections  of  the 
orchard,  and  carefully  note  the  difference,  if  any 
there  be.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  practiced,  for  many  years,  the  washing  of 
the  stems  and  main  branches  of  fruit  trees  with  lime 
water,  colored  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  lessens  the  tendency  to  blight  and  sun- 
scald  of  apple  trees  by  lessening  the  absorption  of 
the  sun’s  rays,  and  in  winter,  if  kept  on,  it  prevents 
the  gnawing  of  rabbits.  We  have  not  tried  the 
spraying  to  retard  the  opening  of  the  fruit  buds,  but 
can  readily  believe  it  worthy  of  trial,  not  only  on 
peach  trees,  but  the  Japan  plums  and  other  trees 
that  bloom  early.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  believe  as 
that  it  will  prevent  sunscald  of  the  stem. 

Iowa.  j.  L.  BUDD. 

I  was  at  Columbia  while  the  experiments  of  white¬ 
washing  trees  were  being  carried  on.  It  seemed  to  me, 
at  that  time,  that  a  thick  coat  of  the  wash  would  be 
quite  a  protection,  and  it  proved  to  be  so.  I  have 
never  tried  the  experiment,  but  was  so  well  pleased 
that  I  shall  have  a  number  of  experiments  this  next 
winter  in  many  different  locations.  The  whitewash 
serves  like  a  coat  of  ice,  only  better,  and  protects  the 
buds,  it  seems  to  me.  Besides,  we  know  that  a  ther¬ 
mometer  wrapped  in  white  or  covered  with  white¬ 
wash  will  not  go  so  low  as  will  one  wrapped  in  black 
or  other  color.  There  may,  possibly,  be  a  practical 
feature  in  this.  I  hope  so.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Missouri. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  statement  of  the 
work  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  as  I  started 
a  series  of  experiments  several  years  ago  in  the  same 
line,  but  did  not  use  lime  alone.  I  have  always 
thought  that  there  could  be  some  means  devised  by 
which  the  absolute  humidity  attending  sudden  low 
temperatures  of  from  10  to  15  degrees  below  zero 
could  be  prevented,  for  I  feel  sure  that,  if  the  mois¬ 
ture  were  less  about  the  buds  and  twigs  of  our  peach 
trees  at  such  times,  they  would  come  through  all 
right.  I  have  known  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
buds  to  be  killed  when  the  thermometer  had  not  reg¬ 
istered  more  than  seven  degrees  below  zero.  I  have 
had  in  mind  another  series  of  tests  this  winter  on  the 
same  lines,  and  shall  give  the  lime  wash  full  trial. 
Our  difficulty  has  been  in  making  the  wash  adhere 
for  any  considerable  time  during  freezing  weather. 

Massachusetts  Station.  s.  t.  maynabd. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  whitewash  or  lime 
spraying  of  peach  trees  in  Missouri.  I  have  not  tried 
it,  but  I  plan  to  spray  an  orchard  of  500  apricots  this 
winter.  It  is  true  that  dark-colored  wood  will  absorb 
sufficient  heat  on  a  bright,  sunny  day  to  start  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  the  cherry,  peach  and 
apricot  are  very  susceptible  to  this  winter  heat.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  well-matured  dormant  peach  bud 
of  a  hardy  variety  can  be  injured  by  a  temperature 
of  over  25  degrees  below  zero,  for  the  finest  crop  of 
peaches  I  ever  raised  came  through  a  winter  of  26  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  The  orchard  was  in  a  direct  north¬ 
ern  exposure,  which  the  sun  did  not  reach  until  noon. 
Our  greatest  danger  in  New  York,  to  peach  trees,  is 
in  January  and  February.  We  frequently  have  a 
week  of  very  mild  temperature  with  clear,  sunny 
days,  when  the  buds  start.  This  is  frequently  fol¬ 
lowed  by  zero  weather,  and  with  the  encasement  of 
the  buds  thrown  open  somewhat,  it  does  not  require 
even  zero  temperature  to  weaken  or  destroy  them  in 
that  condition.  I  should  say  that  the  light  color  of 
the  buds  and  wood  from  the  lime,  with  its  small  ab¬ 
sorbing  power  of  heat,  would  have  value,  and  I  shall 
test  it  the  coming  winter,  and  also  shall  set  boards  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bodies  of  some  trees  to  shade 
them  during  the  winter,  geo.  t.  powei,L. 

New  York. 


I  am  incredulous  respecting  the  degree  of  protec¬ 
tion  by  whitewash  said  to  have  been  realized  in  the 
Missouri  experiments.  If  the  paroxysm  of  cold  were 
to  come  and  go  as  a  flash,  it  might  pass  so  suddenly 
that  time  would  not  suffice  to  reduce  fully  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  buds  thus  protected ;  but  temperatures  do 
not  change  thus  suddenly  and,  notwithstanding  the 
admitted  slight  protection  of  the  lime  coating,  it  is, 
to  me,  inconceivable  that  such  paroxysm  of  cold  could 
fail  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  a  fruit-bearing  twig 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere  about  it.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact,  however,  that  changes  of  temperature,  occurring 
slowly,  are  usually  less  fatal  in  their  effects.  In  such 
case,  buds  might  escape  fatal  injury,  while  they 
might  have  been  ruined  by  a  more  sudden  paroxysm, 
of  the  same  intensity.  It  is,  therefore,  only  from  such 
slightly  retarded  changes  of  temperature,  that  we 
can  conceive  of  any  benefit  from  the  use  of  white¬ 
wash.  Personally,  I  have  had  neither  observation 
nor  experience  in  the  use  of  such  applications  for 
this  purpose.  t.  t.  lyon. 

Michigan. 


CHEAP  PAINTS  FOR  THE  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

Farm  buildings  should  be  painted  before  showing 
that  they  need  paint  badly,  because  one  coat  of  paint 
then  does  better  and  is  far  more  economical  than  two 
coats  later,  when  the  surface  has  become  very  dry 
and  porous.  Indeed,  a  single  coat  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  applied  when  the  paint  first  shows  signs  of  fading, 
is  all  that  will  be  found  necessary  at  such  a  period, 
because  it  is  the  oil  only  that  is  lacking  in  the  paint 
or,  rather,  pigment,  and  the  oil  restores  both  color 
and  texture,  and  makes  the  surface  as  good  as  ever. 
Under  such  a  system  of  treatment,  I  would  advise 
putting  on,  in  the  first  place,  three  coats  of  the  best 
paint.  But  if  there  be  a  danger  that  the  paint  will 
not  receive  due  care  afterwards,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
use  a  less  expensive  paint.  Of  such  there  are  several 
varieties,  and  some  of  them  wear  about  as  well  as  the 
average  paint.  I  will  give  some  of  the  cheap  paints 
that  are  especially  useful  for  farm  buildings,  roofs,  etc. 

A  friend  lays  this  paint  problem  before  us  for  solu¬ 
tion  :  “I  have  a  weatherbeaten  barn  that  must  be 
painted.  I  bought  and  applied  some  paint  to  the  barn 
doors,  and  two  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  at  40  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon,  hardly  made  a  respectable  grease  spot  on  them. 
What  shall  I  do,  seeing  that  I  cannot  afford  to  go  all 
over  that  barn  with  such  costly  material  ?  Is  there 
no  good  cheap  paint  ?  ”  And  here  comes  another  ques¬ 
tioner,  by  this  morning’s  mail,  a  Maryland  farmer, 
who  wants  a  cheap  paint  for  a  lot  of  old,  weather¬ 
beaten  farm  buildings.  He  adds  :  “  Please  send  me 
a  formula  for  a  cheap  paint  that  you  think  is  all 
right.” 

Paint  for  Old  Buildings. 

If  the  surface  is  extremely  dry  and  open,  a  milk 
paint  will  answer.  This  is  made  simply  by  slaking 
the  lime  as  usual,  and  then  thinning  the  mass  with 
skim-milk  or  with  buttermilk,  the  former  preferable. 
An  agreeable  color  may  be  imparted  by  means  of 
dry  yellow  ochre,  or  umber,  or  any  dry  earth  pigment. 
If  lampblack  is  to  be  used,  first  break  it  up  in  vine¬ 
gar.  Care  must  be  exercised  when  making  a  milk- 
and-lime  paint.  Strain  the  slaked  lime,  then  stir  in 
the  sweet  skim-milk  until  the  mass  is  about  like  good 
rich  cream.  If  you  get  it  too  thin,  the  paint  will 
“run,”  unless  the  woodwork  be  very  porous.  Apply 
with  a  good  whitewash  brush.  By  the  way,  don’t 
waste  a  quarter  on  a  brush,  but  add  one  or  more 
quarters  and  get  a  brush  that  will  not  only  work 
more  satisfactorily,  but  that  will  last  years,  with  care. 
By  adding  a  solution  of  salt  to  this  paint,  it  will  be¬ 
come  much  harder,  and  will  be  fireproof.  It  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  shingled  roofs. 

Here  is  another  formula  for  a  cheap  paint,  one  con¬ 
taining  an  additional  element  of  durability — oil  :  In 
three  gallons  of  clear,  soft  water,  boil  one  pint  of 
flaxseed  for  one-half  hour  ;  take  it  off  and  add  water 
enough  to  make  four  gallons  ;  let  it  stand  to  settle, 
pour  off  the  water  in  a  pail,  and  put  in  enough  whit¬ 
ing  (bolted  gilders’)  to  make  it  as  thick  as  whitewash  ; 
then  add  one-half  pint  of  linseed  oil,  which  must  first 
be  emulsified  by  adding  sal  soda  to  it,  and  shaking  it 
up  in  a  bottle  until  it  becomes  yellowish  white.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly;  or  more  flaxseed  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  oil,  though  the  latter  makes  the  paint 
more  durable. 

Paint  for  Shingle  Roofs. 

Especially  where  the  buildings  are  near  a  railroad 
should  the  roofs  be  protected  against  hot  cinders  and 
sparks.  The  unpainted  roof  becomes,  in  time,  a  veri¬ 
table  tinder  box.  Here  is  a  very  good  non-inflam¬ 
mable  composition  for  the  purpose  :  Make  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  vinegar,  and  add  one- 
half  pound  of  salt,  one-quarter  pound  of  alum,  and 
one-quarter  pound  of  white  vitriol  (zinc  sulphate), 
each  of  these  in  powder  form.  Boil  the  mixture.  Add 
pne  gallon  of  linseed  oil  and  boil  again.  Cotton-seed 


or  any  other  drying  oil  will  answer  as  well  as  linseed 
oil.  Take  from  the  fire  and  add,  when  cool,  one  gallon 
of  crude  petroleum  ;  put  back  on  the  fire  and  heat  to 
the  boiling  point.  It  is  then  ready,  making  about 
three  gallons  of  material.  Ordinary  whitewash  is 
fireproof,  but  salt  or  alum  should  be  added,  and  if 
thinned  with  skim-milk,  it  is  still  better.  Coloring 
matter  may  be  added,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
add  too  much,  as  the  cohesion  of  the  lime  would  be 
thereby  impaired. 

Even  stone  buildings  should  be  kept  looking  nice. 
Any  good  lime  wash  is  good  for  walls,  but  a  more 
durable  and  pleasing  finish  is  had  by  using  a  paint 
made  as  follows  :  To  one-half  bushel  of  lime,  wetted 
with  water  enough  to  cover  it,  add  one  gallon  of  boil¬ 
ing  hot  raw  linseed  oil.  The  lime,  of  course,  must 
first  be  slaked,  and  while  hot,  add  the  oil,  stirring 
constantly  until  the  mass  is  like  cream.  If  too  thick, 
thin  with  skim-milk.  Add  coloring  matter,  if  desired, 
and  give  two  coats,  carefully  laid  on.  First  clean  off 
the  wall,  and  plaster  up  broken  fplaces.  The  work 
will  then  look  well  for  several  years.  The  paint  is 
equally  adapted  for  woodwork. 

Tin  or  Metal  Roofs. 

Tin  won’t  rust ;  it  is  the  iron  under  the  alleged  tin 
that  rusts.  Prevent  this  as  much  as  possible  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  roof  painted.  Graphite  paint  is  best,  and  lasts 
for  years.  Shingles  are  fast  supplanting  tin  for  even 
flat  roofs.  They  are  more  durable  and  equally 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  a  ashmun  kelly. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  BUMBLEBEE  ‘ 

Will  you  give  us  a  talk  on  bumblebees  and  how  to  Increase 
their  numbers  ?  With  the  advent  of  the  mowing  machine  and 
horse  rake,  we  have  noticed  that  the  bumblebee  has  become 
scarce;  as  we  take  it,  the  rake  and  machine  have  destroyed  and 
cleared  the  fields  of  mouse  nests,  in  which  they  made  their  home 
and  hatched  their  brood.  With  the  decline  of  the  bumblebee,  we 
note  the  decline  of  Red  clover  and  the  increase  of  droughts. 

Westtown,  N.  Y.  E.  V.  b.  o. 

“  Our  native  social  bees  belong  to  the  genus  Bombus, 
and  are  commonly  known  as  bumblebees.  Of  these, 
more  than  50  species  from  North  America  have  been 
described.  The  honey  bee  is  an  introduced,  domesti¬ 
cated  species,  which  now  lives  wild  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  building  its  nest  in  hollow  trees  and  in 
other  situations.  The  clumsy  rover,  the  bumblebee,  is 
an  old  friend  of  us  all.  As  children,  we  caught  her 
off  the  thistle  blossoms,  and  imprisoned  her  in  emptied 
milkweed  pods,  and  bade  her  sing  for  us.  We  robbed 
her  nest  in  the  hay  field,  and  tried  to  believe  that 
the  strongly-flavored  honey,  mixed  with  dirt,  was  de¬ 
licious.  And  all  our  lives  the  sound  of  her  droning 
has  brought  us  visions  of  blue  skies,  roadsides  golden 
with  buttercups,  and  fields  purple  with  clover  blos¬ 
soms.  And  she  has  deserved  all  the  attention  and 
affection  bestowed  upon  her,  because  she  is  usually 
good-natured  and  companionable.  She  is  a  happy- 
go-lucky  insect,  and  takes  life  as  it  comes  without 
any  of  the  severe  disciplining  and  exact  methods  of 
her  cousin,  the  honey  bee.” 

With  the  bumblebees,  the  queens  are  larger  than 
either  the  workers  or  the  males,  and  are  the  only  ones 
that  live  through  the  winter.  They  may  be  found, 
always  singly,  hidden  away  in  decayed  trunks  of 
trees,  under  fodder  stacks,  under  leaves  or  moss,  or 
in  sheltered  and  dry  situations.  That  they  sometimes 
winter  in  the  old  nests  is  both  stated  and  disputed. 
In  early  spring,  we  often  see  one  of  these  great  queens 
flying  low,  and  inspecting  our  meadows  and  pastures 
for  a  building  place.  She  becomes  the  foundress  of 
a  new  colony.  Selecting  some  spot,  under  a  stump  or 
sod,  or  often  in  the  aoandoned  nest  of  a  field  mouse, 
she  immediately  collects  a  ball  of  pollen  which  she 
mixes  with  honey,  and  in  which  she  deposits  a  small 
number  of  eggs.  The  larvse  or  grubs,  hatching,  begin 
feeding  on  the  pollen,  and  push  out  in  independent 
directions,  increasing  in  size,  and  making  large  cavi¬ 
ties  in  the  mass.  On  reaching  full  size,  each  spins  a 
silken  covering,  which  is  thickened  by  a  wall  of  wax 
added  by  the  queen,  so  that  a  cell  is  formed  in  which 
the  grub  transforms  to  a  pupa.  The  development  is 
very  irregular,  and  a  nest  examined  at  almost  any 
time  during  the  summer  will  be  found  to  contain  in¬ 
sects  in  all  stages  of  growth. 

The  first  brood  is  composed  of  workers,  and  after 
their  appearance,  the  quee  n  leaves  the  work  of  pro¬ 
visioning  to  them,  and  devotes  herself  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  home  duties.  The  workers  are  assiduous 
in  their  labor  of  collecting  and  storing  up  pollen,  and 
in  the  care  of  the  young.  They  assist  the  newly- 
formed  bees  to  emerge  from  their  cocoons,  helping 
them  cut  and  remove  the  lid,  and  pulling  them  out 
with  their  jaws.  More  eggs  are  laid  by  the  queen, 
and  new  cells  are  constructed,  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  cells  are  made  accounting  for  the  irregu¬ 
larity  in  their  arrangement.  The  nest  rapidly  in¬ 
creases  in  size,  as  the  queen  remains  fertile  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  In  the  construction  of  their  nests, 
the  bumblebees  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  in 
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an  interesting  way,  and  avail  themselves  of  such 
materials  as  are  most  readily  found.  Where  moss  is 
abundant,  the  nests  are  entirely  constructed  of  this 
material,  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  which  a 
female,  founding  a  colony  in  the  grass  near  a  stable, 
collected  a  quantity  of  the  bundles  of  horse-hair 
accumulated  from  currying  the  horses,  and  composed 
her  nest  entirely  of  this  substance.  In  another  in¬ 
stance,  a  female  took  possession  of  the  nest  of  a 
robin,  built  high  up  on  a  porch. 

About  the  middle  of  summer,  the  queen  deposits 
eggs,  from  which  hatch  small  females  and  males. 
These  small  females  are  supposed  to  lay  only  male 
eggs.  It  is  said  that  all  the  eggs  laid  by  the  founder 
queen  after  the  last  of  July  produce  only  the  large 
females  or  queens,  which,  after  impregnation  by  the 
males,  seek  suitable  places  for  hibernation,  while  all 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  nest,  including  the  old 
queen,  perish  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

The  number  of  bumblebees  to  be  found  in  a  colony 
varies  greatly  with  the  different  kinds.  A  nest  of 
one  species  examined  at  the  end  of  August,  contained 
only  five  females  and  20  workers,  while  the  nest  of 
another  species,  examined  at  the  same  time,  contained 
35  females,  20  males,  and  160  workers. 

That  the  bumblebees  are  the  principal  actors  in  the 
fertilization  of  the  Red  clover  blossoms  is  a  well- 
established  fact.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  raising  of 
clover  for  seed  is  not  nearly  so  successful  a  crop  in 
many  localities  as  it  used  to  be.  But  that  this  seem¬ 
ing  “decline  of  the  Red  clover  ”  as  E.  Y.  R.  G.  calls  it, 
is  due  to  a  lessening  of  the  numbers  of  the  bumble¬ 
bees,  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  may  well  be 
considered  an  open  question.  In  the  modern  practice 
of  farming,  where  there  is  a  frequent  rotation  of 
crops,  and  where  modern  tools  are  used,  it  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  true  that  there  are,  as  many  farmers  assert,  not 
nearly  so  many  bumblebees’  nests  in  the  meadows  as 
there  used  to  be.  But  there  are  other  equally  suitable 
places  for  nesting  along  roadsides,  in  stumps,  etc., 
and  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  others  must  agree 
with  me  when  they  give  it  a  second  thought,  that  we 
see  just  as  many  bumblebees  poking  their  hairy 
noses  into  blossoms  of  all  sorts  in  the  spring  and 
summer  as  we  used  to  when  there  were  more  of  their 
nests  in  the  meadows.  In  short,  I  doubt  if  there  are 
noticeably  fewer  bumblebees  now  than  there  used  to 
be  in  our  grandfathers’  day. 

But  why  can  not  we  raise  clover  seed  as  we  used  to  ? 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  from  the  lack  of  enough  bumblebee 
noses  to  go  around  into  all  the  flowers,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  lessening  of  this  crop  for  seed  is 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  a  minute  insect  which 
works  in  the  flower’s  seeds,  known  as  the  Clover-seed 
midge;  and  there  is,  also,  another  insect  known  as 
the  Clover-root  borer,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  ruination  of  the  clover  crop  over 
large  sections  of  a  State  in  a  single  year.  This  Clover- 
root  borer  wrought  serious  destruction  to  the  clover 
crops  all  over  New  York  State  several  years  ago,  and 
finally  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  growing  of 
this  crop  for  seed  in  most  parts  of  our  State.  Now, 
this  insect  is  moving  westward,  and  the  farmers  of 
Michigan  and  other  neighboring  States  are  suffering 
from  its  ravages,  while  it  is  not  nearly  so  numerous 
in  our  New  York  clover  fields  ;  and  at  present,  some 
of  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  grow  the  crop  for 
seed  again.  In  short,  I  believe  it  is  not  yet  an  assured 
fact  that  the  seeming  lack  of  fruitfulness  of  the  Red 
clover  is  due  to  a  scarcity  of  bumblebees. 

If  it  should  prove  true  that  there  are  fewer  of  these 
clumsy  rovers  than  formerly,  then  the  question  of 
how  we  can  propagate  them  would  become  one  worth 
deliberating  upon.  If  the  bumblebees  could  be  made 
as  useful,  or  as  profitable  rather,  as  the  honeybee  or 
the  silkworm,  I  presume  a  method  would  soon  be  de¬ 
vised  for  propagating  them  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  but 
I  know  of  no  case  where  insects  have  been  grown  for 
any  other  purposes.  This  question  of  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  many  of  our  insects  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  those  that  are  our  friends,  like  the  lady¬ 
birds,  etc.,  is  a  fascinating  one  to  speculate  upon  ; 
but  when  one  comes  to  put  the  extremes  to  a  practical 
test,  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible  to  improve 
upon  Mother  Nature’s  methods,  m.  y.  slin&bbland 

Buckwheat  Middlings  and  Gluten  Feed.t 

A.  S ,  Candor,  N.  Y— Which  is  the  cheaper  grain  for  cows, 
buckwheat  middlings  at  $11  per  ton,  or  Buffalo  gluten  meal  at 
$14,  to  be  fed  in  combination  with  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal  ?  The 
coarse  feed  consists  of  dry  corn  fodder  and  Timothy  hay. 

Ans. — The  gluten  feeds  vary  more  or  less  in  their 
composition,  but  considering  average  samples,  the 
buckwheat  middlings  at  $11  are  decidedly  cheaper. 
Buckwheat  middlings  of  good  quality,  as  usually 
bought  near  the  buckwheat  mills,  are  often  the  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  protein  or  muscle-makers  that  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  buy.  They  are  constipating,  however,  and 
are  excellent  to  feed  with  ensilage.  If  fed  with  dry  fod¬ 
der  and  Timothy,  we  should  use  two  parts  each  of  bran 
and  buckwheat  middlings  and  one  part  linseed  meal. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Different  Ripening  of  Red  Raspberries 

M.  U.,  Norwalk,  O.— What  is  the  comparative  time  of  ripening 
of  the  raspberries,  Cuthbert,  Loudon  and  Miller,  grown  in  the 
same  vicinity  ?  The  Cuthbert  is  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
this  section,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  comparative  worth 
of  other  varieties. 

Ans  — The  Miller  ripens  first,  and  the  Cuthbert  and 
Loudon  at  the  same  time,  the  last  through  a  longer 
period  than  the  Cuthbert. 

Potash  for  the  Peach. 

C.  B.  A.,  West  Carlisle,  0.— How  many  pounds  of  high-grade 
sulphate  of  potash  must  be  used  around  peach  trees  to  paint  the 
peach  ?  At  what  time  of  year  should  it  be  used,  and  how  ?  Would 
it  do  to  scatter  it  over  the  top  of  clover  around  the  peach  tree  ? 
What  is  the  price  per  ton  in  New  York  ?  Can  one  buy  the  chemi¬ 
cals  and  profitably  mix  his  own  fertilizer  ? 

Ans  — We  would  use  at  least  six  pounds  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  to  each  tree.  It  can  be  applied  at  any  time.  If 
the  land  is  in  Crimson  clover,  we  would  use  it  at  once, 
scattering  it  over  the  ground  around  the  tree  about 
as  far  out  as  the  branches  extend.  It  will  be  safe  on 
fairly  level  land,  to  put  it  on  the  clover  sod  at  any 
time  during  the  fall.  The  price  of  sulphate  will 
average  about  $48  per  ton.  When  using  simple  mix¬ 
tures  for  fruit  or  grain,  where  only  two  or  three  in¬ 
gredients  are  used,  we  would  certainly  do  our  own 
mixing.  The  more  complicated  mixtures  for  potatoes 
or  vegetables  may  be  made  at  home,  but  the  average 
hired  man  is  not  a  safe  hand  to  mix  them.  He  is  not 
careful  enough,  and  will  get  the  proportions  wrong 
unless  you  watch  him. 

Care  of  Seed  Potato  Balls. 

W.  E.  W.,  Michigan.— What  is  the  best  method  of  curing  and  ex¬ 
tracting  seeds  from  potato  balls  ? 

Ans. — Our  preference  is  to  crush  the  fruit  while 
green,  and  let  it  dry.  Then  break  it  up  into  small 
particles  and  sow  in  pots  or  boxes  the  same  as  though 
these  particles  were  clean  seeds. 

Evergreens  for  a  Windbreak. 

B.  E.  O.,  Baiting  Ilollow,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.—l  wish  to  start  a  wind¬ 
break  for  my  orchard  and  residence.  The  residence  is  on  a  hill 
of  250  to  300  feet  elevation,  and  800  to  1,000  feet  from  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  orchard  of  20  acres  of  apples,  peaches  and  plums, 
is  on  the  north  slope  of  this  hill,  running  to  gullies  or  bluffs.  The 
soil  varies  from  sandy  loam  to  blown  sand,  with  loam  subsoil. 

It  has  quite  an  exposure  from  the  north.  What  kind  of  ever¬ 
greens  should  I  use.  How  many  rows  shall  I  set,  and  where  ? 

Ans. — Our  choice  of  evergreens  for  the  windbreak 
would  be  White  pine  in  single  or  double  row,  as  you 
prefer.  Of  course,  the  double  row  would  be  more 
effective.  We  would  plant  the  trees  of  the  first  row 
not  less  than  20  feet  apart,  and  those  of  the  second 
row  the  same  distance  apart,  and  20  feet  from  the 
others,  alternating.  As  to  the  size,  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  first  cost.  Trees  two  feet  high  would, 
probably,  cost  you  25  cents  each,  while  little  seedlings 
which  may  be  safely  shipped  by  mail  would  not  cost 
you  more  than,  one-fifth  of  that  amount,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years  would  be  just  as  large 
and  vigorous  as  those  of  the  larger  size.  We  would 
plant  them  on  the  north  and  northwest  portion  of  the 
orchard. 

Sawdust  for  Bedding. 

A.  C.  O.,  Monterey,  Ohio. — Will  green  sawdust,  used  as  bedding 
for  horses,  spoil  the  manure  for  any  crop  ? 

Ans. — Green  sawdust  applied  directly  to  the  land 
often  causes  injury.  The  reason  is  that  the  sawdust 
contains  too  much  acid.  Manure  contains  ammonia 
which  neutralizes  or  “  sweetens”  the  sawdust.  When 
such  sawdust  is  used  for  bedding,  and  well  mixed 
with  the  urine  and  solids  for  several  months,  it  will 
be  safe  to  use  it  on  many  soils. 

How  to  Keep  Vineless  Sweet  Potatoes. 

W.  (f.  D.,  Belleville.  0. — While  you  are  discussing  novelties,  I 
want  to  say  a  good  word  for  one.  The  New  Hardy  Bush  or  vine¬ 
less  sweet  potato  which  I  have  tried  this  year,  more  than  pleases 
me.  We  cannot  raise  the  Jersey,  here,  and  yams  we  do  not  like, 
but  this  new  kind  is  as  easily  grown  as  the  yams,  and  the  quality 
is  excellent.  The  introducer  says  they  may  be  kept  “  as  easily  as 
Irish  potatoes  ”,  but  I  can  hardly  suppose  “as  easily  ”  means 
Just  the  same  as  Irish  potatoes.  I  wish  some  one  who  knows 
would  tell  me  just  how  best  to  keep  a  half  peck,  more  or  less, 
till  spring  to  start  sprouts  from.  May  I  safely  keep  them  in  an 
ordinary  potato  cellar,  or  should  they  be  kept  in  some  warmer 
place  ? 

Ans. — The  Vineless  sweet  potato  will  keep  well  if 
given  the  attention  that  any  other  sweet  potato  re-  " 
quires.  To  keep  sweet  potatoes  successfully,  requires 
a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  from 
50  to  70  F.  A  temperature  much  below  45  degrees  for 
any  length  of  time,  would  be  likely  to  result  disas¬ 
trously.  An  ordinary  potato  cellar  requires  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  be  kept  too  low  to  be  an  ideal  place  for 
sweet  potatoes.  If  I  had  a  few  potatoes,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  and  wished  to  keep  them,  I  would  use  a  good- 
sized  box  or  barrel,  stratify  the  tubers  with  perfectly 
dry  sand  or  chaff,  and  put  them  in  some  warm  room 
in  the  dwelling  where  the  above  conditions  could  be 
secured.  If  no  such  place  could  be  found,  then  I 


would  set  the  barrel  or  box  in  the  potato  cellar.  Being 
thus  stratified  would,  at  least,  keep  them  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  even  in  the  cellar,  which 
would  be  no  little  advantage  to  them.  w.  T.  simpson. 

Arkansas. 

Eradicating  Horse  Nettle. 

J.  C.  B.  (No  address). — How  can  I  kill  Horse  nettle?  Will  any 
animal  eat  it  ? 

Ans. — No,  animals  will  noteat  the  pernicious  weed. 
Nothing  but  grubbing  out  the  roots,  and  cultivation 
will  kill  it. 

Various  Poultry  Questions. 

M.  ./.,  Marshfield,  Oreg.—\.  How  long  after  a  rooster  is  mated 
with  a  hen,  before  her  eggs  are  fecundated  ?  2.  After  taking 
away  the  rooster,  how  long  will  the  hen  lay  fertile  eggs  ? 

Ans  — 1.  The  time  varies,  but  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  but  a  few  days,  probably  not  more  than 
three  or  four,  possibly  longer  in  some  instances.  2. 
The  time  varies  in  this,  also,  but,  usually,  the  eggs 
may  be  considered  fertile  for  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
The  eggs  from  a  turkey  hen  are  usually  considered 
fertile  till  she  has  finished  laying  her  clutch. 

Slaughter  House  Refuse  and  Lime. 

W.  U.  II.,  Missouri  Valley,  Mo. — What  is  the  best  way  to  utilize 
slaughter  house  refuse  ?  Would  it  do  to  let  it  lie  and  rot?  How 
long  before  it  would  lose  its  strength  ?  I  can  draw  three  loads  of 
manure  from  town  a  day,  that  weigh  1*4  ton  each.  What  would 
I  need  with  the  manure  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer  ?  Can  one 
afford  to  pay  10  cents  a  bushel  for  lime  to  apply  to  land  ? 

Ans. — One  way  to  handle  such  refuse  is  to  spread 
it  out  under  a  shed  where  it  will  be  dry,  and  keep  it 
well  mixed  and  covered  with  plaster.  Do  not  use  lime 
for  this  purpose.  The  plaster  will  dry  it  out  so  that 
you  can  crush  or  grind  it  when  needed.  Another  good 
plan  is  to  mix  this  refuse  with  manure  as  you 
make  up  your  compost  heap.  Scatter  it  over  as  you 
build  up  the  heap.  For  every  load  of  such  ma¬ 
nure,  we  would  scatter  in  25  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  40  pounds  of  dissolved  phosphate  rock. 
Let  it  ferment  and  heat  through  the  winter,  adding 
enough  water  to  keep  it  from  fire-fanging.  During  the 
winter,  it  will  pay  to  fork  the  heap  over,  at  least 
twice.  Such  manure  will  not  sour  the  land.  The  truth 
is  that  good  stable  manure  is  not  acid.  On  some  soils, 
manure  will  have  much  the  same  effect  as  lime.  “Blue 
litmus  paper  ”  is  ordinary  blotting  paper  colored  with 
litmus  extract.  A  fair  sample  of  the  soil  is  taken  and 
moistened  with  water.  Then  the  paper  is  pushed 
down  into  the  damp  soil.  If  there  be  too  much  acid 
present,  the  paper  will  turn  red.  You  may  experi¬ 
ment  by  dipping  the  paper  in  vinegar.  It  will  turn 
red.  Then  dip  it  in  water  which  contains  cooking 
soda,  or  in  lime  water,  and  it  will  turn  blue  again.  If 
soil  is  quite  sour,  lime  at  10  cents  a  bushel  is  profitable. 

The  Value  of  Manure  from  Ensilage. 

N.  1).  3 .,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y. — What  are  the  comparative 
values  of  manures  from  cattle  when  fed  ensilage  and  hay,  and 
other  farm  feeds  ? 

Ans  — The  value  of  the  manure  from  cattle  will 
depend  upon  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  whether  milk 
is  being  produced,  or  the  animal  is  being  fattened. 
From  young  growing  stock,  the  manure  has  less  value 
than  from  mature  stock.  Cows  giving  milk  produce 
manure  of  less  value  than  fattening  animals.  Cows 
in  milk  and  young  growing  animals  produce  a  manure 
which  contains  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  of  the  food  consumed.  Cows  which  are 
neither  giving  milk  nor  increasing  in  weight,  will 
return  nearly  all,  probably  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  food.  The  value  of  the  manure 
produced  is  dependent  more  upon  the  kind  of  food  of 
the  animal  than  upon  any  other  one  condition.  The 
following  table  shows  the  relative  fertilizing  value 
of  some  of  the  more  common  foods  : 


Value  of 
nitrogen  in 
2,000  Ids. 

Cotton-seed  meal ...  $21.20 


Linseed  meal .  16.50 

Wheat  bran .  8.00 

Clover  hay .  6.20 

Timothy  hay .  3  75 

Corn  ensilage .  0.85 

Oats .  6.20 

Corn  meal .  4.75 

Turnips .  0.55 


From  the  table  given 
matter  for  the  feeder  to  c 
value  of  the  manure  proc 


Value  of 

Value  of 

Total  fertil’g 

boa.  acid 

potasb  in 

value  of 

2,000  lbs. 

2,000  Iba. 

2,000  lbs. 

$3.00 

$1.80 

$26.00 

1.80 

1.40 

19.70 

2.90 

1.60 

12.50 

0.40 

2.20 

8.80 

0.55 

0  90 

5.20 

0.10 

0.35 

1.30 

0  80 

0.60 

7.60 

0  60 

0.40 

5.75 

C.10 

0.40 

1.05 

above, 

it  will 

be  an  easy 

le  approximately  the 
It  will  be  seen  that 


the  concentrated  foods  give  a  much  more  valuable 
manure  than  such  coarse  food  as  ensilage  and  roots  ; 
that  one  ton  of  clover  hay  returns  more  value  in  the 
manue  than  does  Timothy  hay. 

The  value  of  the  manure  produced  in  24  hours  by 
18  Jersey  cows  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  was 
found  as  follows.  The  regular  winter  rations  for  a 
day  were  mixed  hay,  114  pounds;  maize  ensilage, 
893  pounds ;  mangels,  186  pounds  ;  mixed  food,  154 
pounds.  The  mixed  food  was  composed  of  12  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  nine  parts  of  cotton-seed  meal,  three 
parts  of  maize  meal,  and  one  part  of  malt  sprouts  by 
weight.  The  amount  of  fertilizing  elements  recovered 
in  the  24  hours  was  :  Nitrogen,  7  35  pounds  ;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  5.01  pounds;  potash,  7.40  pounds.  Esti¬ 
mating  the  nitrogen  as  worth  15  cents  per  pouDd, 
phospnoric  acid  seven  cents,  and  potash  43^  cents, 
the  value  of  the  total  amount  recovered  in  the  excre¬ 
ment  was  $1.78  per  day,  or  about  10  cents  for  each 
animal  fed.  l.  a.  clinton. 
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POSSIBLY  A  FORMIDABLE  ENEMY  OF 
CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

October  3,  we  noticed  that  the  Crimson 
clover  on  several  of  the  dozen  plots 
sown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  in  late  July, 
looked  as  if  killed  by  frost.  A  closer  in¬ 
spection  showed  that  the  leaves  were 
more  or  less  covered  with  small,  black 
spots.  Many  leaves  were  shriveled  and 
dead — the  rest  showing  all  stages  of  in¬ 
jury  and  decline.  The  worst  portions 
looked  as  though  scalding  water  had  been 
thrown  over  the  prostrate  plants.  We 
were  not  long  in  discovering  what  seemed 
to  be  the  cause.  Upon  nearly  every  leaf¬ 
let,  there  was,  at  least,  one  aphis  (louse); 
upon  others  there  were  as  many  as  a 
dozen.  See  Fig.  290.  Gathering  a  goodly 
number  of  specimen  leaves  and  stems, 
we  sent  them  to  Prof.  Slingerland,  of 
Cornell  University,  with  the  request  that 
he  would  give  us  any  information  he 
might  have  regarding  the  disgusting 
pest.  His  reply  follows  : 

“  The  trouble  is  not  of  an  insect,  but 
of  a  fungous  nature.  Many  of  the  clover 
leaves  were  nearly  covered  on  the  under 
sides  with  small,  velvety  patches  of 
black,  which,  under  a  lens,  are  seen  to 
be  masses  of  spores  or  ‘  fungous  seeds  ’. 
Oar  mycologist  tells  me  that  this  fun¬ 
gous  disease  is  very  prevalent  this  year 
on  clover,  and  has  been  known  seriously 
•to  injure  the  plants.  It  has  no  popular 
name,  but  bears  the  scientific  cognomen 
of  Polythrincium  trifolii.  No  experi¬ 
ments  have,  apparently,  been  recorded 
with  fungicides  against  it.  It  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  spray  a  clover  field 
with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  check 
this  disease.  It  would,  also,  be  hardly 
practicable  to  burn  over  the  field.  Thus 
about  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  plow  under  the  clover,  and  practice 
a  short  rotation  with  other  crops. 


Db.  J.  S.  Read,  of  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
says  that  he  has  not  tried  the  Asparagus 
pea,  but  he  has  tried  the  so-called 
French  Asparagus  bean,  which  is  really 
a  cow  pea.  The  vines  bore  pods,  some 
of  which  were  29  inches  in  length.  Dr. 
Read  regards  the  claim  of  “  tender  and 
delicious  in  quality”  as  fraudulent . 

Db.  Read  mentions  this  bit  of  interest¬ 
ing  experience  with  the  Elberta  peach. 
His  trees  were  all  severely  headed  back 
except  two.  Those  beaded  back  bore 
fruit  nearly  round  and  two  weeks  earlier 
than  those  not  headed  back.  The  latter 
had  the  usual  oval  form.  The  color  of 
both  was  the  same . 

The  Gault  Everbearing  blackcap  is 
not  a  success  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
stems  grew  to  the  height  of  about  five 
feet,  and  were  so  flattened  as  to  measure 
1H  inch  in  width,  and  only  about  one- 
fourth  inch  in  thickness.  A  portrait  of 
these  fasciated  stems  appeared  in  Tee 
R.  N.-Y.  of  July  18,  1896.  The  plants 
are  not  very  productive  and  do  not  bear 
a  second  crop  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  as 
unquestionably,  they  do  elsewhere,  from 
the  testimony  of  trustworthy  persons. 
The  first  crop  ripens  about  with  Gregg, 
and  the  canes,  it  is  claimed,  continue  to 
bear  on  the  young  wood  until  frost, 
single  tips  maturing  from  75  to  100 
berries . 

A  single  sample  of  the  Dr.  Black 
peach  was  received  October  2,  from  Mr. 
Charles  Wright,  of  Seaford,  Del.,  measur¬ 
ing  three  inches  in  diameter.  Flesh  yel¬ 
low,  juicy  and  vinous,  stone  free,  skin 
thick  and  downy.  It  should  be  a  good 
shipper.  Mr.  Wright  says  that  it  is  two 
weeks  later  than  Smock,  and  that  it  is  of 
high  color  when  fully  ripe . 

A  fbiend  noticing  that  we  placed  the 
Bovee  potato  as  a  little  later  than  the 
Queen  in  our  last  trials,  says  that  there 
must  be  some  unexplained  cause  for 
this,  as  he  has  grown  it  for  three  years 
alongside  of  the  Queen,  and  the  latter 
has  never  made  a  favorable  comparison 
either  in  yield  or  earliness  with  the 
Bovee . 


“  As  to  the  plant  lice  which  you  found 
quite  plentiful  on  the  clover,  they, 
doubtless,  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  diseased  condition  of  the  plants. 
I  cannot  give  you  the  name  of  this 
aphis,  but  it  need  cause  you  no  alarm, 
for  Nature  is  already  taking  care  of  the 
surplus.  You  will  find  that  many  of 
the  clover  leaves  have,  adhering  to  their 
surfaces,  some  ‘  stationary  ’  aphids  of  a 
light  brown  color,  and  presenting  a 
powdery,  stuffed  appearance.  Under  a 
lens,  you  will  find  that  these  are  covered 
with,  or  rather  completely  filled  with,  a 
fungous  growth.  This  fungous  is  called 
an  Enternophthora,  and  frequently  at¬ 
tacks  many  other  species  of  aphids  and 
other  insects.  Thus  you  see  that  life 
and  death  of  several  sorts  are  taking 
place  in  your  clover  plot.” 

Assuming,  as  we  should  do,  that  Prof. 
Slingerland  is  right  in  ascribing  the  in¬ 
jury  to  a  fungus,  we  are  puzzled  in  this 
wise  :  Some  of  the  plots  are  not  harmed 
at  all.  The  clover  is  as  fresh  and  luxu¬ 
riant  as  it  well  can  be.  But  upon  these 
plots,  there  is  scarcely  an  aphis  to  be 
found ;  neither  are  there  any  of  the 
black  fungous  spots.  All  of  the  leaves 
infested  with  the  fungous  growth  are, 
also,  infested  with  the  aphids.  It  would 
seem  either  that  the  aphis  chooses  the 
leaves  infested  with  the  fungus,  or  the 
fungus  prefers  the  leaves  infested  with 
the  lice.  Examine  your  Crimson  clover, 
friends,  and  let  us  hear  from  you. . 


The  Cabman  Grape.— We  are  pleased 
to  receive  the  following  report  from  C. 
E.  Hogeboom,  of  Talucah,  Ala. 

In  repy  to  your  request,  we  report  the  Carman 
grape  a  complete  success  with  us.  The  vine  is 
as  healthy  as  a  wild  grape,  prolific  in  fruit,  which 
is  of  good  quality,  bunches  shouldered  and  very 
large  and  berries  packed  together  as  closely  as 
possible.  Thus  far,  it  has  been  entirely  free  from 
black  rot,  while  the  Niagara  did  not  perfect  a 
single  bunch,  and  the  Concord,  Worden  and 
Catawba  were  badly  affected.  We  picked  grapes 
from  the  vine  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  One  man, 
in  the  fruit  business,  said  that  he  had  not  seen 
so  good  grapes  in  the  country,  and  all  who  ate 
of  the  fruit  unite  in  pronouncing  it  “  best.” 
We  are  much  pleased  with  the  Diamond. 

Octobeb  7.  Our  Paragon  chestnuts 
are  now  fully  ripe,  and  many  are  falling. 
The  trees,  planted  in  May  of  ’89,  are 
bearing  a  full  crop,  though  the  native 
chestnut  crop  is  a  failure.  The  burrs 
average  about  2%  nuts.  Usually,  when 
there  are  three  in  a  burr,  the  middle  one 
is  either  small  or  abortive.  These  Para¬ 
gon  chestnut  trees  are  so  far  from  other 
chestnuts  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
they  do  not  need  foreign  pollen. 

Superb,  from  Wm.  Parry,  spring  of 
’94,  has  made  no  growth  because  of  in¬ 
juries  caused  by  the  tornado. 

Ridgeley,  P.  Emerson,  of  Wyoming, 
Del.,  1894,  is  recovering  from  the  harm 
caused  by  the  tornado. 

Alpha,  Parry,  April,  1894,  is  six  feet 
high,  but  has  not  yet  fruited . 

At  this  season  of  the  year  (October  3), 
one  feels  like  saying  a  kindly  word  for 


the  little-known  knotweed,  Polygonum 
amplexicaule  —  it  has  no  "common” 
name.  There  are  few  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  in  bloom  now,  and  not  one  that 
we  can  recall  that  equals  this  in  wealth 
of  bloom.  The  little  white  flowers  are 
borne  in  panicles  nearly  a  foot  long,  the 
panicles  being  made  up  in  pretty  little 
racemes  of  an  inch  or  so  in  length.  The 
odor  is  that  of  buckwheat  which  is, 
botauically,  of  the  same  family.  Sagba- 
lin  (Sacaline)  is  a  sister  plant  with  wider 
leaves  and  stems  that  grow  twice  as 
high.  But  it  blooms  when  there  are  lots 
of  other  plants  which  we  prize  more 
highly . 

Octobeb  5.  The  Golden  Mayberry — 
plants  from  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 
and  A.  Blanc,  April,  1895 — are  now  about 
four  feet  high.  The  canes  are  many  and 
slender,  the  foliage  so  ample  as  to  give 
the  bushes  an  ornamental  value.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  cleft,  glossy  and  of  a 
deep  green  color  still  retained  after  sev¬ 
eral  frosts.  They  have  been  so  injured 
by  the  winters  that  they  have  not  yet 
fruited.  The  fruit  of  this  Mayberry  is 
so  pretty  and  of  so  good  a  quality  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  try  careful  win¬ 
ter  protection  before  discarding  it.  The 
Logan  Raspberry  -  blackberry — A.  Blanc 
and  Wm.  Parry,  April,  1895. — Plants  have 
canes  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long  as  pro¬ 
cumbent  as  those  of  the  dewberry.  These 
plants  have  not  stood  the  winters  suffi 
ciently  to  bloom.  It  might  be  well  to 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


After  Scarlet  Fever 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Cleansed  the 
Blood  and  Completely  Cured. 

“  Scarlet  fever  left  my  boy  in  very  poor  health. 
I  gave  him  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  it  completely 
cured  him.  Since  then  we  have  taken  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  to  cleanse  our  blood,  and  it  always 
has  a  good  effect.”— Mbs.  D.  J.  Sill,  Fitch,  N.  Y. 

HOOCI’S  Spaarilfa 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


Agents  Wanted 

by  the  CELEB  BATED  GENEVA  NDRSEBIE8. 
Established  1846.  GOOD  PAY.  8uccess  insured  to 
WORKERS.  Address  W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NURSERY  STOCK 

is  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River. 

It  is  First-class.  Prices 
are  Low.  50  acres  of 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Plants,  Vines  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Stock  to  sell.  1897 
Catalogue  free. 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Tillage  Nurseries,  HIQBTSTO  WN,  N.  J. 


HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  DID., 

have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


—Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort- 
ment  of  trees  and 
plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  150  Acres. 

THE  GEO  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  1606.  Dausville,  New  York. 


TREES. 

APPLE.  PLUM  and  CHERRY,  for  Fall 
planting.  #5  per  lOO. 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES,  $3  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  free. 
RELIANCE  NUKSEBY  CO..  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.  Y 


ILilf  h  TrfiPC  for  everybody.  Wholesale  and  retail. 
1  CtlLll  1  lLlvl  g.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


GROW  BISMARGKS  IN  POTS. 


Wonderful  Midget  Bismarcks  bear 
beautiful  large  Apples  In  Pots  or 
Garden  when  two  years  old.  One 
Dollar  Each.  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  Roses.  Magnificent  Climber 
for  Porch,  50c  each,  prepaid. 
Send  for  Deautiful  colored  Litho¬ 
graphs  giving  descriptions.  Address 
MANHATTAN  NURSERY  CO., 
47  L  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Parker  Earle  Strawberry  Plants, 

1,000  for  82  50. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 

COLUMBIAN  TIPS  AND  TRANSPLANTS. 

We  have  about  20,000  Tip  Plants  to  offer  for  this 
Fall  and  Spring,  1898.  Prices  right. 

J.  H.  TEATS  &  SONS,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


BULBS 

For  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 

Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  our  Autumn  Catalogue — free. 

HENRY  A.  DREEE,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


PURE  ALFALFA  SEED. 

Guaranteed  and  of  prime  quality,  $4  per  bushel,  in 
two-bushel  sacks,  delivered  on  track  at  Lakin. 

GEO.  G  BAHNTGE,  Lakin,  Kearney  Co.,  Kan.  □ 


flAl  |l||  Dl  All  Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
UULUnIDIHIl  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


25,000 


Miller's  Bed  Raspberry  Plants  for 
sale.  Address  CHAS.  YOUNG, 
Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants. 

GENUINE,  own  growing.  Reasonable  prices.  Get 
Price  List  of  other  stock  and  worthy  specialties. 

P.  EMERSON,  Nurseryman,  Wyoming,  Del. 


POTATOF^S-411  best  kInds  for  Seed.  What  kinds 

lUlnlUDvj  and  How  Many  do  you  want '! 

CHAS.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  h  lshers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  of 
September  18,  page  614,  says : 
trees  are  like  our  fruit,  “  the  handsomest 
Plums,  Peaches  and  Berry  Plants.  We 
have  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 


“The  Handsomest  Plums 


we  have  ever  seen  were  sent 
us  by  Butler  &  Jewell.”  Our 
ever  seen.”  Send  for  our  wholesale  price-list  of  Japan 
are  the  pioneers  in  Japan  Plum  culture.  Our  customers 
BUTLER  <fc  JEWELL,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


\\/~  r»AV  rDnrilT  BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  boxes.  REPUCE 
WG  |A|  rKLIUlll  free.  Give  BUYER’S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 
orders  largeor  small;  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI¬ 
VAL,  trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BES1  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,— write  for  lists,  photosand  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.  STARK  BR0§,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville.  N.Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


“  SUCCESSFUL  FALL  PLANTING  ” 


is  the  title  of  our  little 
book  for  fall.  We  have 
only  a  few  copies  left. 

Better  write  now.  It  tells  why  it  pays  to  plant  In  the  fall,  and  how  it  has  paid  others.  Will  it 
not  pay  you  ?  You  will  be  interested  in  our  easy  terms  and  our  “  5c.  counter,”  if  you  want  to  plant 
a  quantity.  Trees  not  so  good  are  sold  at  double  our  prices,  and  no  better  or  cheaper  are  sold  at 
any  price.  Our  catalogue  tells  the  truth  about  varieties  and  about  Fall  Planting.  Get  it  and  come 
out  of  the  dark.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

4ST  Write  for  low  prices  on  Currants ,  Gooseberries  and  Loudon  Raspberry. 


tTHE  S.  &  H.  CO-  ▲ 

desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy,  Q 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

I 


f 

t 

9 


Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous 

Plants,  Greenhouse  Stock,  Etc.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free. 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO,,  Box  I,  Painesville,  Oi 
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give  the  canes  support  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  to  lay  them  down  and 
cover  them  after  hard  frosts. 

The  Strawberry-raspberry  has  bloomed 
moderately  during  the  entire  summer, 
but  has  borne  no  fruit.  Our  plant  is  now 
three  feet  in  height,  and  3%  in  diame¬ 
ter.  It  was  planted  during  April  of 
1895.  The  leaflets,  seven  to  a  petiole, 
are  narrow,  plicate,  and  strongly  serrate. 
It  is  not  a  bad-looking  bush,  but  has  no 
value  among  small  fruits,  while  its 
suckering  habit  is  very  objectionable. . . 

On  September  3,  four  persons  com¬ 
pared  Campbell’s  Early  with  Moore’s 
Early  as  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  : 
“They  ripen  just  at  the  same  time. 
Campbell’s  Early  is  more  vinous.  At 
this  time,  there  is  just  as  much  acidity 
about  the  seeds  of  one  as  the  other.  It 
has  less  ‘  fat  ’  between  the  skin  and  pulp. 
It  has  a  firmer  skin  and  less  bloom. 
Moore’s  is  a  larger  berry,  Campbell’s  is 
the  better  grape.” . 

It  may  be  added  to  the  above  report 
that  Campbell’s  remains  ripe  upon  the 
vine  without  shriveling  or  dropping 
longer  than  does  Moore’s.  It  is  a  better 
shipper . 

Our  final  judgment  regarding  the  new 
Japan  Morning-glories,  as  judged  by  the 
present  season,  is  that  the  flowers  are 
much  larger  and  the  colors  more  varied. 
But  they  do  not  bear  so  many  flowers, 
and  the  vines  do  not  begin  to  bloom  so 
early . 

A.  J.  Collins,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
describes  the  new  peach,  Triumph,  as 
the  earliest  freestone  yet  introduced.  It 
ripens  with  Alexander.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  good  shipper,  and  will  keep  for  a  week 
after  it  is  fully  ripe.  It  is  a  fair-sized 
peach,  small  pit,  yellow  with  red  and 
dark  crimson  markings  on  the  sunny 
side.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  and  of  good 
quality... . . 

The  last  roses  of  summer  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  are  this  year,  as  they  were  last, 
borne  by  Mme.  Bruant  and  Clothilde 
Soupert.  The  latter  is  an  immense 
bloomer  during  the  entire  season,  but 
the  buds  and  flowers  are  generally  im¬ 
perfect,  the  outer  petals  withering  be¬ 
fore  the  inner  petals  open.  In  the  fall, 
this  blemish  is  less  noticeable . 

It  may  be  well  for  those  who  purpose 
trying  the  new  and  beautiful  orchid 
cannas  next  year,  to  note  that  in  mod¬ 
erately  rich  soil,  Austria  grows  to  the 
height  of  6%  feet,  Italia,  five  feet,  Bur¬ 
bank  a  few  inches  less  than  five  feet.  In 
a  group,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to 
place  Austria  in  the  middle . 


Thoughts  on  Free  Mail  Delivery. 

B.  T.  W.,  Rochester,  Mass. — There 
are  always  two  sides  to  every  question. 
I  think  that  farmers  are  too  strenuous 
in  demanding  unusual  and,  frequently, 
unreasonable  favors  through  legislation, 
etc.  Oleo,  butterine,  cottolene  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  manufactures  are  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  butter  and  lard.  They 
are  made  from  agricultural  productions, 
making  a  market  for  cotton-seed  oil, 
suet,  etc.,  and  are  said  to  be  wholesome 
productions.  For  myself,  I  want  none 
of  these  imitations,  believing  that,  if 
they  were  really  superior,  there  would 
not  be  so  strong  efforts  made  to  sell  the 
imitation  for  the  real  and,  to  my  mind, 
any  soap  grease  would  be  just  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  the  various  preparations  referred 
to.  But  they  are  made  from  agricul¬ 
tural  productions,  some  people  claim  to 
like  them,  and  their  sale  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  what  they  are,  without  re¬ 
strictions  except  that  heavy  penalties 
should  be  imposed  for  selling  them  for 
what  they  are  not. 

We  are  largely  favored  by  agricultural 


colleges  and  experiment  stations  sup¬ 
ported  at  public  expense,  a  favor  that 
is  extended  to  no  other  class  or  kind  of 
business,  yet  right  because  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  necessity  and  benefits  of 
tilling  the  soil.  But  it  seems  to  me  un¬ 
wise  for  farmers  to  ask  too  much.  The 
matter  of  free  mail  delivery  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  is  not  always  fairly  pre¬ 
sented.  Very  few  fourth-class  or  rural 
post  offices  are  self-supporting,  and  it 
is  the  profits  of  the  larger  offices  that 
help  to  make  up  the  shortage.  To  de¬ 
liver  a  letter  or  100  letters  in  a  rural 
community  would,  probably,  cost  from 
10  to  100  times  as  much  as  it  would  to 
deliver  the  same  number  in  any  of  our 
cities.  In  other  words,  one  letter  car¬ 
rier  in  a  city  would  deliver  10  to  100  let¬ 
ters  while  the  country  carrier  was  deliver¬ 
ing  one — for  two  reasons,  one  because  of 
difference  in  distance  between  houses, 
and  the  other  because  most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence  of  the  country  is 
concentrated  in  the  cities. 

Another  consideration.  I  know  a 
country  place  containing  about  20  acres 
of  land,  on  which  the  buildings  are 
good,  one-half  or  more  of  the  land  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  whole  is 
taxed  for  less  than  $1,200.  These  same 
buildings  within  the  letter-carrier  system 
of  any  city  would  readily  rent  for  from 
$400  to  $800  per  year,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion.  The  place  referred  to  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  prominent 
thoroughfare,  healthful  and  attractive. 
Ten  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation 
would  make  the  rent  a  little  over  $100, 
or  less  than  one- quarter  of  the  rental 
of  the  buildings  alone  in  any  city 
and,  probably,  less  than  a  twentieth 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities.  The  place 
is  within  one  mile  of  school,  store, 
church  and  post  office.  I  think  it  a  bit 
unreasonable  to  ask  or  expect  as  much 
from  the  public  or  from  public  expendi- 
tares  from  a  taxable  valuation  of  $1  as 
from  $10.  If,  however,  letters  could  be 
delivered  at  the  same  cost  per  letter  in 
the  country  as  in  the  city,  then  general 
delivery  would  be  right. 

Very  many — probably,  most — country 
post  offices  have  one  mail  daily — one 
out  in  the  morning  and  one  in  at  night. 
At  my  own  office,  the  mail  closes  at 
7:30  A.  m.  and  is  due  at  about  6:30  p.  m. 
In  this  case,  the  patrons  of  the  office 
cover  a  territory  of ,  probably,  15  or  more 
square  miles.  A  mail  carrier  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  deliver  the  mail 
of  this  territory  after  6:30  at  night,  and 
those  who  take  daily  papers  or  have  im¬ 
portant  mail,  would  prefer  going  or 
sending  for  it  to  waiting  until  the  next 
day  for  the  carrier.  Farmers  think  that 
they  are  already  taxed  quite  as  much  as 
they  can  pay,  and  the  cost  of  additional 
facilities  will  surely  lead  to  additional 
taxes  in  some  form,  direct  or  indirect. 
While  taxation,  like  law,  should  be  for 
the  “  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,”  it  is  next  to  impossible  so  to  regu¬ 
late  it  that  taxation  and  benefits  will 
fall  with  exact  and  even  justice  upon  all. 

Quality  of  Japan  Plums. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station — I  note  that  on  page 
566,  speaking  of  Japan  plums  from  the 
notes  of  Stark  Brothers,  you  give  the 
usual  report  “Maru  is  of  poorer  quality,” 
etc.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent 
remark  between  Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr  and  my¬ 
self,  as  we  busied  ourselves  eating  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  across  his  Maryland 
plum  orchards,  that  Maru  has  been  wo- 
fully  libeled  in  respect  to  quality.  Eaten 
from  Mr.  Kerr’s  trees,  it  is,  I  believe,  as 
good  as  Burbank,  and  Burbank  ought 
to  be  the  standard  of  quality  among  the 
Japan  plums.  It  does  not  seem  to  bear 
shipment  at  all,  however.  Samples 
which  I  brought  home  with  me  from 
Maryland,  deteriorated  so  much  in  the 
trip,  that  one  would  not  have  recognized 
them  by  taste  as  the  same  plums.  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Abundance  in  the  same  crates 
did  not  lose  quality.  Isn’t  it  possible 
that  some  of  the  derogatory  reports  of 
Maru  were  made  from  specimens  not 


fresh  ?  At  any  rate,  I  can  testify  that 
this  much-abused  plum  has  high  possi¬ 
bilities  of  quality,  and  I  hope  that  others 
will  be  fortunate  to  realize  them,  for 
we  haven’t  enough  good  varieties  of 
Japan  plums  to  spare  one  like  Maru. 
We  might  live  along  some  years  without 
Satsuma. 

"A  Six-Leafed  Clover.” 

A.  F.,  New  York. — The  R.  N.-Y.  asks 
whether  any  one  ever  saw  a  five-leafed 
clover.  Inclosed  find  a  six-leaf  plucked  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  pressed.  Once  or 
twice  before,  I  have  found  them,  but  they 
are  rare.  Since  they  are  but  twin  three- 
leafed  clovers,  it  would  seem  that  they 
would  occur  oftener.  As  to  perpetuat¬ 
ing  four-leafed  clover,  I  have  noticed 
for  several  years,  in  two  places  in  our 
back  yard — which  is  not  clipped  often — 
a  good  many  four-leafed  clovers  reward 
the  “luck  hunters”;  as  this  clover  is 
not  allowed  to  bloom,  the  freak  must 
continue  from  the  same  roots,  year  after 
year. 

We  “three  lone  women”  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  “  run  ”  a  200-acre  farm,  find  The 
R.  N.-Y.  most  helpful,  as  did  the  dear 
father  before  us,  who  spent  nearly  all  of 
his  earthly  life  of  83  years  on  this  farm . 
As  he  trained  us,  to  some  degree,  for  our 
present  work,  and  we  have  a  real  love 
for  farm  life,  it  is  not  so  hard  for  us  as 
it  would  be  for  some  women.  Of  course 
we  find  much  work,  worry  and  expense, 
but  we  mean  to  do  our  “  level  best  ”  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  keep  our  old 
home  from  mortgage  or  renters. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  specimens  kindly  sent 
by  our  respected  friend  had  six  full 
clover  leaves  ;  they  were  distinctly  in 
two  whorls. 

A  Blighted  Apple  Tree. 

A.  G.,  McKeesport,  Pa. — On  page  532 
of  The  R  N.-Y.,  is  an  article  on  Medi¬ 
cines  for  Blighted  Pear  Trees.  I  will 
give  my  experience  with  a  Wealthy  ap¬ 
ple  tree.  For  the  last  five  years,  this 
tree  has  blighted,  It  is  six  inches 
through.  A  neighbor  told  my  father  to 
bore  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
put  copper  sulphate  in  it,  and  plug  the 
hole.  I  told  father  that  it  would  kill 
the  tree.  He  said  all  right,  it  would  die 
any  way,  to  go  ahead  and  put  it  in.  So 
I  got  an  inch  auger,  bored  a  hole  slant¬ 
ing  close  to  the  ground,  six  inches  deep, 
and  put  in  it  two  ounces  of  copper  sul 
phate  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt  to 
help  kill  it,  as  I  thought.  Then  I  cut  off 
all  the  blighted  wood  to  sound  wood. 
On  April  1,  I  cat  off  two  limbs  to  graft 
on,  and  when  the  sap  started,  it  brought 
the  copper  with  it.  It  ran  out  of  one  of 
the  places  where  the  limb  was  cut  off, 
and  down  the  side  of  the  tree  to  the 
ground  five  feet  below.  The  graft  on 
this  limb  did  not  take,  but  the  other 
did,  and  at  this  date,  it  is  fall  of  apples 
and  not  a  sign  of  blight  on  the  tree.  I 
put  the  copper  and  salt  in  July  25,  1896 


Coughs  and  colds  need  not 
be  endured;  they  can  be 
cured,  and  that  quickly. 

Many  mixtures  are  tem¬ 
porary  in  effect,  but  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
with  Hypophosphites  is  a 
permanent  remedy. 

The  oil  feeds  the  blood 
and  warms  the  body ;  the 
hypophosphites  tone  up  the 
nerves;  the  glycerine  soothes 
the  inflamed  throat  and  lungs. 

The  combination  cures. 
This  may  prevent  serious 
lung  troubles. 

50c.  and  $1.00;  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Home-Mixed 

Fertilizers 

A  man  can  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  mixing-  his  own 
fertilizers.  He  saves  about 
half  the  first  cost;  he  can  use 
the  materials  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  crop,  and  conse¬ 
quently  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  possible  for  the  money 
spent.  Nitrate  of  Soda  should 
be  used  to  furnish  the  nitro¬ 
gen  (ammonia).  It  is  not  only 
the  cheapest ,  but  the  most  sol¬ 
uble,  available,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  formof  nitrogen. 

pt*pp  A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  Plants.” 
P1CC  Tells  all  about  mixing-  and  using" 
fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it. 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  N.  Y, 


WideTires  Make  Good  Koaas. 

GOSHEN 

LOW  WAGON 

WHEELS 

have  wide  tires — 3%  to  6-in. 
Justsee  how  it’s  made— layer 
upon  layer  of  kiln  dried  In¬ 
diana  White  Oak,  cut  wedge 
shaped,  grain  running  from 
hub  to  tire.  Look  how  it’s  riv¬ 
eted.  Look  at  the  broad 
flanges  with  bolts  running 
KELLY  F’NDRY  &  MACH.  CO.  clear  through. 
27  Purl  St.  Cosher),  Inch  Circulars  &c.  free. 


Steel  Wheels 

;]  Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

Eli”  Baling  Presses 

S8  Style*  A  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 

Stay  Gir  P  46  Inch  Hell 

Straw  Feed  Opening  i  «  -  ■**». 


_ '  Power  Leverage  64  to  I  '^SpSTEEI 

Largest  line  In  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St., Quincy, III. 


HAY  PRESS] 


FAST 

WORKING 

Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day  \ 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 

day  is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the, 

SOUTHWICK 

Light  Draft 


Write  for  catalog.  A  price  list. 

[SANDWICH  MFG.C0. 119  Main  St.  Sandwich, Ill.? 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  the  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences 
s  ■  ■  ■  ■  it'fj  Illinois. 
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La 

Ma 

A  Boundary  Dispute. 

Thati.9  what  many  line  or  “party”  fences 
become  “Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 
Never  heard  of  a  quarrel  “over,  through  or 
under”  Page  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


begins  with  good  fencing.  The  Keystone  r 
Fence  will  increase  the  value  of  your  farm.  * 
No  damage  to  crops  from  stock  depredation.  T 
No  loss  of  crops  from  smothering  under  snow  J 
drifts.  Can’t  blow  down.  Can’t  burn  up.  All  * 
about  it  In  our  free  book  on  fence  building.  ? 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Z 

No.19  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill.  • 


I  ELASTIC  WIRE  CABLE  FENCING 


IS  ECONOMICAL.  Old  customers  report 
that  after  30  Years’  wear  the  cable  is  still 
perfect.  It  Don’t  Retain  Kinks, 
fike  proof.  Rust  proof.  Neat. 
Does  Not  Injure  Cattle. 

Cheaper  than  Post  and  Rail,  and  three  times  more  durable.  Sold  only  In  bundles  of  &00  yards. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE  &  CO.,  14  N.  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HHE  BUSINESS  FAR  ME  US'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Hubert  8.  Cabman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8e.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  franca. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  o*  ders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  '  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1897. 


The  “three  lone  women”  mentioned  on  page  695, 
certainly  show  good  grit,  and  also  show  the  effects  of 
early  training  of  the  right  sort.  Too  many  farm  girls 
are  brought  up  in  such  a  dependent  sort  of  way,  that 
they  would  be  perfectly  helpless  if  left  in  such  a 
position.  Of  course,  woman’s  first  place  is  as  a  home¬ 
maker  ;  but  it  is  little  short  of  a  crime  against  her  to 
confine  her  to  such  a  narrow  sphere  when  she  is  liable, 
by  stress  of  circumstances,  to  be  placed  in  positions 
where  other  training  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  keep 
her  from  suffering.  Broaden  the  field  of  the  girls’ 
education. 

0 

From  the  Western  States  and  from  Canada,  come 
reports  of  great  scarcity  of  beef  cattle.  Just  as  the 
people  begin  to  secure  more  money  with  which  to  buy 
beef,  they  learn  that  there  is  hardly  beef  enough  to 
go  around.  During  the  past  years  of  low  prices, 
breeders  have  become  careless.  Calves  have  been 
killed  and,  in  many  cases,  beef  herds  have  been  filled 
with  dairy  blood.  All  at  once,  it  is  discovered  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  beef  cattle  in  the  country, 
while  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever  before.  For 
the  next  few  years,  beef  making  promises  to  be  a  lively 
industry.  A  good  many  unstable  farmers  who  have 
bred  away  from  beef,  will  now  head  their  herds  with 
beef  bulls  again.  Here  is  another  opportunity  for  the 
dairymen.  Let  the  vacillating  beef  brother  return  to 
his  first  love  if  he  will,  but  stick  to  dairy  blood  your¬ 
self  !  Within  a  few  years,  good  dairy  cows  will  be 
worth  more  than  ever. 

6> 

A  contractor  left  a  pile  of  steel  rails  on  a  paved 
street  in  New  York  City  for  10  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  spaces  between  the  rails  were  green 
with  grass.  It  grew  from  the  horse  manure  that  was 
left  between  the  paving  stones.  When  the  street 
was  clear,  the  busy  hoofs  kept  the  grass  down.  Keep 
travel  off  New  York  streets  for  a  month,  and  the 
pavements  would  resemble  a  meadow.  Horse  manure 
is  a  weed  and  grass  seeder.  Compare  the  strawberry 
bed  mulched  with  horse  manure  with  that  mulched 
with  hay  from  marshes  or  swamps  I  On  page  693,  Mr. 
Clinton  compares  manure  made  from  animals  fed  on 
ensilage  with  that  from  those  fed  on  hay.  One  point 
worth  considering  is  that  there  are  very  few  weed 
seeds  in  ensilage,  while  hay  is  full  of  them.  Grass, 
outside  the  lawn,  pasture  or  meadow,  is  out  of  place — 
a  weed  !  Put  ensilage  manure  on  the  ground  you 
wish  to  keep  clean  ! 

© 

The  Government  report  estimates  this  year’s  potato 
crop  at  155,396,000  bushels.  Compare  this  with  the 
1895  crop,  297,237,370,  and  we  can  readily  see  what  a 
tremendous  falling  off  has  taken  place.  As  we  have 
frequently  stated,  potatoes  are  not  likely  to  bring 
over  $1  per  bushel.  In  fact,  during  this  season,  pota¬ 
toes,  wheat  and  first-class  apples  promise  to  range 
nearly  even  in  price.  The  men  most  likely  to  profit 
by  the  present  conditions  are  the  southern  growers 
who  supply  the  first  early  potatoes  in  spring  and 
summer.  By  next  April  and  May,  the  old  stock  will 
be  about  cleared  out,  and  after  eating  rice  and  maca¬ 
roni  all  winter,  buyers  will  eagerly  turn  to  new  pota¬ 
toes  from  Florida,  the  Carolinas  and  Norfolk.  Growers 
at  these  places  will  have  a  great  opportunity,  for 
their  crop  will  be  likely  to  find  an  empty  market.  It 
is  evident,  from  reports,  that  southern  growers  realize 
the  situation.  There  has  been  an  immense  demand 
for  northern  seed,  and  the  second-crop  potatoes  are, 
probably,  already  contracted  for.  This  anticipated 
trade  for  the  southern  growers  will  cause  increased 
demand  for  fertilizers,  tools  and  supplies  of  all 


sorts.  It  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  South  and, 
probably,  will  not  interfere  with  the  trade  in  north¬ 
ern  grown  potatoes. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  small  potato  supply  which, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rot,  is  likely  to  deteriorate 
in  quality,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  some  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  this  vegetable.  Sweet  potatoes  are  now 
freely  substituted  for  the  others  and,  as  the  season 
extends,  some  of  the  farinaceous  foods  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  added.  Rice  is  usually  the  first  potato  sub¬ 
stitute  considered,  and  macaroni  or  spaghetti,  hom¬ 
iny  and  hulled  com  are  also  used.  Chestnuts  are 
little  used  as  a  vegetable  served  with  meats,  yet  they 
are  both  nutritious  and  agreeable.  The  cheapness  of 
canned  goods  renders  a  shortage  of  potatoes  less 
serious  to  the  consumer  than  it  would  have  been  a 
few  years  ago,  but  this  year,  there  is,  also,  a  short¬ 
age  of  tomatoes,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  canned 
vegetables.  It  would  seem  likely  that  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  very  large  consumption  of  corn  products,  both 
canned  and  in  cereal  form. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown  that  the 
best  English  market  does  not  desire  butter  which 
Americans  rank  as  first-class.  Such  butter  must  have 
more  body  and  less  salt,  and  must  be  put  up  in  special 
packages  in  order  to  sell  well  on  the  other  side.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  horses.  America  produces  millions 
of  horses,  but  only  25,126  were  exported  last  year, 
and  only  13,984  the  year  before.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
butter,  we  are  not  producing  the  sort  of  horses  that 
are  wanted  abroad.  Less  salt  and  less  working  in  the 
butter,  and  different  blood  and  more  care  in  the  horse! 
That  is  what  must  be  done  to  secure  foreign  trade. 
No  man  can  make  his  customers  take  what  he  sees 
fit  to  sell  them — at  least,  not  where  there  is  fair  com¬ 
petition.  America  is  competing  with  the  world  on 
uneven  terms  for  the  British  trade,  and  in  order  to 
hold  a  share  of  it,  we  must  produce  what  the  English 
want,  whether  it  be  horses,  hogs,  butter  or  what  not. 

© 

From  the  various  views  given  on  the  m  aking  of  new 
breeds  of  poultry,  as  given  by  different  breeders  on 
page  690,  we  would  like  to  know  how  one  is  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  what  sort  of  stock  he  has.  The  original  Wyan¬ 
dotte  was  the  Silver,  and  the  later  varieties  of  Golden, 
White,  Buff,  Black,  etc.,  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
variations  or  sports  from  that  type  Yet  it  is  possible 
that  many  of  these  may  be  manufactured  from  crosses 
of  Cochin,  Plymouth  Rock,  Leghorn,  or  other  breeds 
or  even  from  scrubs,  and  the  resulting  “  breed  ”  may 
not  contain  a  drop  of  Wyandotte  blood.  Or  one  breeder 
may  manufacture  a  certain  breed  by  means  of  certain 
crosses  and  combinations,  and  another  breeder  manu¬ 
facture  the  same  breed  by  using  entirely  different 
blood  ;  yet  both  will  be  brought  to  the  point  of  ful¬ 
filling  standard  requirements  for  the  new  breed.  Mr. 
Proctor  admits  having  used  no  less  than  seven  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  in  manufacturing  one  new  breed.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  results  accomplished  show  the 
high  degree  of  skill  exercised  by  breeders  in  reaching 
the  desired  end. 

o 

Feeding  buffaloes  on  ensilage  sounds  very  unusual, 
but  this  is  done  at  the  great  Corbin  game  preserve 
in  New  Hampshire.  This  place  consists  of  26,000 
acres  of  land,  which  includes  many  deserted  farms 
where  the  old  fields  are  already  covered  with  under¬ 
growth,  and  where  the  young  forest  is  encroaching 
even  upon  the  abandoned  dooryard.  The  entire  park 
is  surrounded  by  stout  wire  fencing,  boundary  riders 
being  on  constant  duty,  to  see  that  the  fence  is  intact. 
Within  this  domain,  buffaloes,  Virginia  deer,  Euro¬ 
pean  deer,  elk,  moose,  and  wild  boars  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  forests  are  naturalized,  roaming  at  large  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Most  of  the  animals  forage  for 
themselves  entirely,  but  the  buffalo  herd  needs  winter 
feeding,  and  they  are  served  with  ensilage.  While 
it  is  sad  to  think  of  these  old  farms  retrograding  to 
the  conditions  of  two  centuries  ago,  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  farmer  has  fewer 
natural  disadvantages  to  contend  with,  and  where 
the  sturdy  men  and  women  reared  on  these  New 
Hampshire  hills  will  find  fuller  reward  for  their  toil. 

© 

Our  first-page  picture  this  week  shows  how  useless 
ledges  of  rock  may  be  made  into  useful  road  metal. 
As  they  stand,  these  great  rocks  are  of  no  value  to 
society.  When  crushed  and  scattered  over  the  roads, 
they  have  a  vast  influence  in  determining  the  value 
of  property  and  in  changing  the  course  of  commerce. 
During  the  past  10  years,  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
development  in  improved  road  building.  At  first,  only 
the  roads  close  to  the  deposits  of  rock  and  gravel  were 
rebuilt.  Now  it  is  understood  that  crushed  stone  may 
well  be  carried  hundreds  of  miles.  Hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns  have  sidewalks  of  flat  slate  or  blue  stone 


hauled  500  miles  or  more  from  the  quarries,  and  drivers 
see  that  it  is  just  as  sensible  to  haul  broken  stone  for 
road  building.  The  Government  is  helping  by  build¬ 
ing  samples  of  good  roads  near  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  For  example,  half  a 
mile  of  model  macadamized  road  will  soon  be  built 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Rhode  Island  College,  where 
students  may  see  how  it  is  made  and  farmers  may 
compare  it  with  other  roads.  The  thing  is  to  convince 
the  farmers  on  soft,  stoneless  soil  that  it  will  pay 
them  to  go  back  to  the  rocky  hill  country  and  buy 
stone. 

© 

The  Keystone  Gazette,  a  Pennsylvania  paper,  sent 
a  special  reporter  to  a  recent  Grange  picnic  to  describe 
the  gambling  devices  that  were  permitted  on  the 
ground.  The  report  shows  a  disgraceful  state  of 
affairs.  Here  is  a  sample  : 

Old  Mr.  - was  tempted  into  this  game,  and  when  he  finally 

realized  that  his  money  was  gone,  he  fainted  dead  away  on  the 
board.  In  another  instance,  an  old  man,  whom  we  did  not  know, 
but  who  hadn’t  a  tooth  in  his  mouth  any  more,  lost  all  of  his 
money,  and  when  he  came  to  his  senses,  he  threw  back  his  head 
opened  his  mouth  like  a  young  robin,  and  began  to  cry  like  a 
child. 

Another  man  brought  $47,  which  he  was  “afraid  to 
leave  at  home,”  and  lost  it  all  at  a  gambler’s  table. 
What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  fair  managers 
thinking  of  when  they  permit  such  things  ?  We 
notice  that  street  fairs  are  now  being  organized,  not 
by  farmers,  but  by  merchants.  These  men  simply 
want  to  gather  a  large  crowd  of  buyers,  and  almost 
any  advertising  device  is  considered  legitimate.  Such 
fairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of  farmers — not  such  soil 
holders  as  the  men  who  gambled  away  their  money 
and  then  cried  over  it.  The  best  friend  of  farming  is 
the  manly  farmer  ! 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“  We  kept  our  stock  at  par!  That’s  what  we  done”, 

Said  father.  “  Ain’t  no  better  cows  in  town; 

I’ll  match  my  poultry  up  with  anyone, 

An’hogs!  My  stars!  We  done  the  thing  up  brown. 

Now  mother  over  yunder  kinder  thought 

There  warn’t  no  use - ” 

“  What’s  that  Pa’s  tellin’  you  ? 

‘  Our  stock’s  right  up  to  par’  ?  Well,  yes,  he  ought 
To  know  it,  an’  fer  once,  he’s  gut  it  true. 

An’  how’d  it  get  there?  Let  him  tell  ye  that! 

It  warn’t  his  shiftless  ways,  I’ll  guarantee! 

I  had  to  watch  him  closer  than  a  cat, 

Fer  his  idees  is  hoppy  as  a  fiea. 

I’ve  scolded  at  him  till  my  tongue  is  sore, 

An’  kep’  right  after  him  ez  close  as  tar. 

Don’t  listen  to  his  braggin’  talk  no  more! 

The  stock’s  at  par  because  I  kept  at  Pa.” 


The  hen  forms  a  coa  lay  shun  with  frost. 

Why  should  dollar  wheat  mean  dearer  bran  ? 

Get  a  happy  heart  on  the  under  side  of  a  sigh. 

So  the  poultry  breeders  do  “  stuff  in  the  buff  ”  from  outside! 

We  have  had  the  first  splinter  of  winter.  Now  for  the  woodpile. 

Here  is  a  double  cross  for  the  scrub  cow — a  dairy  bull  and  a 
silo. 

A  man’s  masterpiece  is  the  ability  to  master  peace — to  keep  out 
of  quaAels. 

Crushed  quartz  from  California  is  sent  to  Scotland  for  use  in 
paving  stables  and  yards  ! 

The  best  way  to  work  a  soft  filling  out  of  a  tooth  is  to  gnaw  an 
ear  of  shoe  peg  sweet  corn. 

The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College  will  give  a  short  course 
in  poultry-keeping  this  winter. 

It  won’t  hurt  the  clover  a  bit  to  feed  it  a  little  nitrogen.  It 
won’t  hurt  your  pocket-book,  either. 

Sell  your  muscles  if  you  must — honest  labor  is  no  sin;  starve 
on  water  and  a  crust  e’er  you  throw  your  honor  in. 

Corn  on  the  ear  makes  a  good  winter’s  breakfast  for  horses 
Make  them  gnaw  it  off.  That  will  help  cure  lampas. 

It  is  said  that  Concord  grapes  were  sent  from  the  East  to 
Oregon  this  year.  Money  was  lost  by  the  operation. 

New  Jersey  potato  growers  are  already  buying  car  loads  of 
seed  potatoes  for  fall  delivery.  As  a  rule,  they  wait  until  spring. 

At  a  Massachusetts  town  fair,  four  women  contested  in  a  race 
to  see  which  could  harness  and  hitch  a  horse  quickest  and  safest. 
Such  a  contest  is  more  useful  than  a  horse  race. 

The  Japanese  have  erected  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
horses  that  were  killed  during  the  war  with  China.  The  American 
sells  the  faithful  old  farm  worker  to  the  huckster. 

More  corn  than  usual  was  cribbed  in  parts  of  the  West  last 
year.  This  seems  to  have  caused  a  larger  rat  crop  than  usual. 
This  should  mean  more  cats  and,  to  reverse  Darwin’s  argument 
more  old  maids ! 

Oh,  why  does  clover  rank  so  high — what  gives  it  such  repute  ? 

Pull  up  a  plant  and  you  may  see  the  tubercles  on  the  root. 

And  yonder  friend,  the  hustling  man— his  work  produces  fruit 

No  grass  you  see  beneath  his  heels,  but  tubercles  on  his  boot. 

An  appropriate  part  of  a  fruit  bhow  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  was 
a  baby  show  in  which  70  babies  were  exhibited.  The  prize  for 
the  liveliest  baby  was  won  by  a  16-months-old  girl  who  was 
dressed  in  blue  overalls.  That  “  new  woman”  is  beginning  early. 

“Oh!  fora  lodge  within  some  silo’s  depths,  where  I  might 
laugh  at  frost  and  rot  and  rain.  Where  gnawing  tooth  of  fun¬ 
gus  and  of  mold  would  not  destroy  my  protein  and  my  fat. 
Thus  spoke  Corn  Fodder,  as  he  sadly  watched  the  hired  man 
build  up  his  careless  shock. 

Too  much  mince  pie, 

Hear  baby  cry; 

The  doctor  swiftly  called, 

Pockets  his  fee; 

“  It  is,”  says  he, 

“  A  baby  quite  pie  bawled.” 
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Prizes  for  House  Plans. 

$15  $10  $5 


THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  WILL  EXPLAIN  ITSELF. 

Comfortable  Farm  House  Wanted. 


Husband  and  I  have  been  reading  about  an 
up-to-date  barn,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  discussing 
its  merits.  We  often  see  good  plans  for  barns, 
but  I  wish  to  ask  for  a  plan  of  an  up-to-date  farm 
house — not  a  house  for  the  retired  farmer,  but  for 
those  who  are  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day;  one  where  all  the  employees  through  seed¬ 
ing,  planting,  haying,  harvesting,  thrashing  and 
caring  for  the  stock  in  winter,  can  be  fed  and 
lodged  conveniently  and  economically  to  the 
farmer’s  wife,  and  comfortably  to  the  family  the 
year  through.  There  are  so  many  demands  upon 
the  farm  house  that  it  ought  to  be  the  best  struc¬ 
ture  that  can  be  designed.  I  am  not  asking  for 
an  expensive  house  that  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  price  of  land  and  farm  produce,  but  for 
a  convenient,  comfortable,  shapely  dwelling  for 
plain  farmers.  a  farmer’s  wife. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  will  offer  prizes  of  $15.  $10  and  $5  for 
the  first,  second  and  third  best  plans  for  such  a  house 
as  is  called  for  in  the  above  letter. 

We  want  drawings  or  photographs  and  estimates 
of  cost. 

The  contest  will  close  on  December  1,  1897. 

The  judges  will  be  the  woman  who  wrote  the  above 
letter,  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  a  third  party 
to  be  selected  by  the  two  first-named  judges. 

Put  on  your  thinking  cap,  and  build  your  farm  castle 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 


And  now  large  quantities  of  New  York  State  grapes 
are  being  sold  at  action.  The  methods  followed  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  sale  of  California  fruits, 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  so  often  described.  The 
offerings  comprise  all  the  leading  varieties  packed  in 
5  and  10-pound  baskets,  also  those  intended  for  wine 
grapes  packed  in  trays  holding  as  much  as  several 
baskets.  The  sellers  here  claim  that  the  results  are 
satisfactory,  and  the  system  a  success.  The  growers 
are  yet  to  be  heard  from.  An  attempt  was  made 
several  years  ago  to  sell  these  grapes  at  auction,  but 
it  was  not  a  success.  f.  h.  y. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

The  dissemination  of  weeds  through  the  agency  of 
irrigating  ditches  is  a  trouble  noted  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  California  rancher  reports  the  excessive 
growth  of  burdock  in  his  fields,  during  the  interval 
between  harvesting  and  plowing,  the  seed  being 
brought  in  the  irrigating  flume.  So  great  was  the 
growth  of  the  weed  that  the  only  method  of  extirpa¬ 
tion  was  to  mow  the  plants  down  with  a  scythe, 
draw  them  into  windrows,  and  then  burn  them. 
Doubtless  many  other  weeds  are  disseminated  in  the 
same  way. 

During  the  long  period  of  agricultural  depression, 
the  values  of  many  western  farms  have  fallen  below 
the  amount  of  mortgage  indebtedness.  Now,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  improved  conditions,  many  of  these 
mortgages  will  soon  be  paid  in  full,  or  the  farmers 
will  be  able  to  discharge  arrears  of  interest,  which 
will  rehabilitate  western  credit.  Much  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  canceling  mortgage  debts.  This 
prosperity  will  be  felt  by  the  small  eastern  investors, 
who  without  being  directly  interested  in  crop  returns, 
thus  share  the  benefit  of  increasing  farm  values  in 
the  West. 


Still  some  shippers  persist  in  using  pony  barrels, 
and  lose  money  thereby.  Buyers  cannot  afford  to  be 
so  particular  when  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  market, 
but  these  barrels  are  a  fraud  at  all  times,  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  using  them.  Barrel  heads  should  be  not 
less  than  163*  or  17  inches  in  diameter. 

X  X  X 

Have  you  noticed  that  prices  on  fancy  apples  are 
higher  than  any  quoted  on  pears  except  fancy  Seckels? 
In  the  market  to-day,  one  can  buy  a  barrel  of  good 
pears  for  considerably  less  money  than  he  can  buy  a 
barrel  of  good  apples.  The  reason  is  simply  that 
there  is  a  heavy  supply  of  the  pears  and  a  light  one 
of  apples.  The  pear  trees  this  year,  apparently, 
tried  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  the  apple  crop. 

X  X  X 

The  Hebrew  holidays  for  this  autumn,  which  have 
given  such  a  boom  to  the  live  poultry  market,  will  be 
over  before  this  paper  reaches  the  readers.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  poultry  has  been  enormous,  and  prices  towards 
the  end  have  been  low,  extremely  so,  although,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  of  these  holidays,  prices  were  good.  The 
next  of  these  holidays  is  that  of  Purim,  March  8,  and 
the  next  the  Passover,  beginning  April  7  and  ending 
April  14,  1898. 

X  t  X 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  are  packing  apples 
for  shipment  to  England,  or  indeed,  to  any  other 
market,  to  bear  in  mind  the  methods  of  selling  on 
the  other  side.  Two  barrels  are  selected  at  random 
from  each  lot,  for  samples ;  one  of  these  barrels  is 
dumped  on  a  platform  before  all  the  buyers,  and  the 
other  is  simply  unheaded  and  set  alongside.  The  lot 
is  sold  at  auction  from  these  samples,  the  unheaded 
barrel  going  with  the  rest,  and  the  dumped  one  being 
sold  separately,  usually  at  a  lower  price.  But  what 
chance  does  a  packer  have  who  faces  up  his  barrels 
with  fine  fruit  and  puts  inferior  stuff  in  the  middle  ? 
Yet  it  is  reported  that  this  is  just  the  kind  of  stuff 
that  some  shippers  send  over  there.  It  costs  too  much 
to  export  apples — about  $1  per  barrel — to  make  this 
practice  profitable. 

X  X  X 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  first  series  of  wool  auc¬ 
tions  was  held  at  the  Wool  Exchange,  October  18.  A 
larger  quantity  was  offered  than  at  previous  sales — 
about  1,400,000  pounds,  mostly  in  large  lots.  There 
was  sharp  competition  among  buyers,  especially  on 
Montana,  Oregon,  Cape  and  Australian  wools ;  prices 
obtained  were,  consequently,  good,  and  in  some  cases, 
extreme  as  compared  with  ruling  prices  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  All  the  wools  offered  were  disposed  of  except 
about  a  dozen  lots  of  Texas  and  Territory  that  did 
not  grade  up  to  sample.  The  promoters  of  these  auc¬ 
tion  sales  consider  this  the  most  successful  of  any 
they  have  held,  and  they  feel  that  they  have  ample 
encouragement  to  perfect  arrangements  for  another 
series.  Thus  is  another  product  added  to  the  long  list 
disposed  of  at  auction  in  our  market. 


This  is,  certainly,  getting  to  be  a  fast  age.  A  new 
friction-geared  locomotive  has  just  been  tried  on  the 
railroad  between  Camden,  N.  J.  and  Cape  May.  It 
drew  three  coaches  a  distance  of  543*  miles  in  523* 
minutes,  and  was  obliged  to  slow  down  eight  times, 
or  still  greater  speed  would  have  been  maintained. 
One  mile  was  covered  in  30  seconds,  and  the  inventor 
says  that,  with  a  solid  roadbed  and  heavier  rails,  his 
engine  can  make  still  better  time.  The  fastest  pre¬ 
vious  mile  on  record  was  32  seconds  made  on  the  New 
York  Central  in  1893.  This  is  hurrying  us  through 
life  at  too  rapid  a  pace. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Queensland,  Australia, 
which  has  steadily  decreased  since  1870,  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  encouragement,  and  it  is  likely  that  attempts 
will  be  made  to  revive  the  industry.  In  1871,  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  cotton  from  Queensland  amounted  to  2,602,100 
pounds,  but  since  then,  the  quantity  has  fallen  to  noth¬ 
ing.  Last  year,  280  acres  were  planted.  The  Austra¬ 
lians  follow  a  system  of  pruning  the  cotton  plant,  be¬ 
ginning  when  it  is  one  year  old  ;  this  enables  them  to 
begin  picking  earlier,  as  the  old  plants  mature  their 
crop  earlier  than  the  young  ones.  With  pruned 
bushes,  picking  will  begin  in  Australia  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  while  with  the  young  plants,  the  crop  is  not 
ready  until  February. 

The  republic  of  Switzerland  purposes  to  buy  the 
five  principal  Swiss  railroads  and  nationalize  them. 
It  purposes  to  give  the  railroad  companies  25  times 
the  average  net  annual  earnings  for  the  past  10  years. 
As  estimated  by  the  government,  this  would  amount 
to  $186,126,257.  In  this  country,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  have  the  Government  foreclose  the  mortgage 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  practically  control 
it.  On  November  1,  the  Union  Pacific  is  to  be  sold  at 
auction,  and  dark  stories  of  scandals  are  told  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  various  “  deals  ”  which  have  led  up  to 
this  sale.  We  are,  probably,  not  yet  ready  in  America 
for  government  ownership  of  railroads  ;  but  it  is  a 
good  sign  that,  all  over  the  country,  there  is  a  move¬ 
ment  for  town  or  city  ownership  of  franchises  out  of 
which  corporations  have  been  coining  money. 

Objections  to  free  rural  mail  delivery  on  the  score  of 
expense,  come  from  various  quarters.  On  Thursday,  a 
new  plan,  originated  by  Postmaster  Van  Cott,  of  New 
York,  of  delivering  letters  to  passengers  on  incoming 
steamers,  was  put  into  practice.  All  letters  and  par¬ 
cels  60  addressed,  are  sent  to  the  foreign  department, 
and  when  a  steamship  is  reported  down  the  bay,  all 
mail  for  her  passengers  will  be  sent  down  to  her  on  a 
little  steamboat  chartered  for  the  purpose.  Recently,  a 
special  fast  mail  train  was  put  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  Washington,  principally  that  the  New 
York  daily  papers  might  be  put  in  the  southern  cities 
a  little  earlier  in  the  day.  As  the  Government  is 
supposed  to  lose  money  in  handling  this  kind  of  mail 
matter,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  this  new 
expenditure.  But  it’s  poor  taste  to  plead  economy 
when  free  rural  mail  delivery  is  under  discussion,  so 
long  as  these  expenditures  are  continued. 


An  Australian  stock  farmer  states  that,  in  New 
South  Wales,  a  telephone  line  is  improvised  on  the 
great  cattle  runs  by  using  one  wire  of  the  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  around  the  ranch  as  a  telephone  wire,  communi¬ 
cation  being  thus  maintained  with  adjacent  stations, 
and  also  with  distant  towns.  During  damp  weather, 
the  communication  is  interrupted  owing  to  the  lack 
of  insulation  ;  but  still  this  line  is  found  very  useful 
on  many  occasions. 

The  National  Horse-Shoers’  Association  has  been 
in  session  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  statistician  of  that 
organization  reports  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  that  the  horse  is  becoming  a  back  number, 
there  has  been  no  decrease  in  its  use,  the  country 
over.  Not  only  this,  but  the  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Illinois  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  show  a  total  increase  of  102,302  horses  in 
actual  service,  over  1890.  Indiana  reported  an  in¬ 
crease  of  9,612  since  1895.  Evidently  horse  power  is 
yet  popular,  notwithstanding  the  trolley  and  bicycle. 
So  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  many  people  own 
and  use  it  who  wouldn’t,  and  couldn’t  if  they  would, 
own  a  horse.  Oats  and  hay  are  still  in  demand. 

In  1891,  the  Michigan  Legislature  passed  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  all  railroad  companies  operating  in  that  State 
to  sell  1,000-mile  tickets  good  for  any  member  of  the 
purchaser’s  family,  and  valid  for  two  years.  The 
price  was  to  be  $20  in  the  main  part  of  the  State.  The 
railroad  companies  refused  to  comply  with  this  law, 
but  the  State  Supreme  Court  has  decided  against 
them,  and  they  will  now  be  compelled  to  sell  the 
tickets  and  perform  the  service.  This  same  result 
was  reached  last  year  in  New  York  State  in  a  suit 
brought  against  the  Erie  Railroad.  Farmers  and 
others  should  remember  that,  in  New  York  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  the  railroads  are  now  obliged  to  sell  them  1,000- 
mile  tickets  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile. 

The  free  seed  distribution  is  as  much  of  a  bugaboo 
as  ever.  Secretary  Wilson  was  inclined  to  distribute 
the  seeds  according  to  the  original  design,  which  was 
to  import  and  distribute  new,  rare  and  promising  spec¬ 
ialties.  But  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  language  of  the  appropriation  as 
passed  by  Congress  is  mandatory,  and  that  the  only 
course  left  open  to  the  Secretary  is  to  advertise  for 
seeds  all  put  up  ready  for  distribution,  and  the  com¬ 
monest  kind  of  seeds  at  that.  He  can’t  even  buy  the 
seeds  and  have  them  put  up  for  distribution.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  farce.  The  writer  received  some  of 
these  seeds  the  past  spring,  as  he  has  for  several  years, 
and  among  them  were  varieties  grown  by  market  gar¬ 
deners  for  the  past  40  years.  But  the  system  must 
tickle  the  farmers,  as  it  must  please  the  Congressmen 
who  think  that  they  can  buy  the  farmers  for  a  pinch 
of  cabbage  or  onion  seed. 

One  good  thing  about  the  Dingley  tariff  law  is  the 
provision  that  prohibits  the  importation  of  “  any  lot¬ 
tery  ticket  or  any  advertisement  of  any  lottery.”  The 
Wilson  law,  also,  had  the  same  provisions.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  the  customs  officers,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  postmasters  should  be  the  ones  to  act. 
If  any  package  is  suspected  of  containing  lottery 
tickets  or  other  matter  not  mailable  according  to 
law,  it  is  stamped  accordingly  and  the  addressee 
notified.  The  latter  must  then  open  the  package  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  if  it  contain  any 
prohibited  matter,  it  is  at  once  destroyed  without  any 
more  fuss  and  feathers.  Under  the  McKinley  law, 
the  customs  officers  classed  lottery  tickets  as  unenum¬ 
erated  manufactured  articles  liable  to  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent.  When  asked  how  they  could  assess  such  a 
thing  as  a  lottery  ticket,  one  of  the  old  officers  said  : 
“We  assumed  that  the  lottery  company  was  acting 
in  entire  good  faith  with  its  customers,  and  that  any 
ticket  was  liable  to  draw  the  capital  prize  ;  so,  if  we 
found  that  the  prize  was  $1,000,000,  we  appraised  the 
ticket  at  a  million  and  assessed  duty  accordingly.  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  we  never  knew  an 
importer  to  pay  the  duty  and  take  the  ticket,  but 
we  were  compelled  to  confiscate  every  one  that  fell 
into  our  hands.” 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  reader  wishes  a  second-hand  two-horse  tread  power  in  good 
repair.  Send  particulars  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Blizzard  horse  shoe  is  something  that  ought  to  sell  in  any 
neighborhood  where  horses  are  obliged  to  walk  on  frozen  ground 
and  ice.  S.  W.  Kent,  Meriden,  Conn.,  will  send  particulars.  He 
wants  agents  to  sell  these  shoes. 

Palmer’s  hotbed  mats  ought  to  be  popular  with  those  who 
have  cold  frames  and  hotbeds  to  protect.  They,  certainly,  have 
advantages  over  the  straw  mat  in  other  respects  as  well  as  being 
cheaper.  The  R.  T.  Palmer  Co.,  113  Worth  Street,  New  York,  will 
be  glad  to  send  particulars  about  them. 

New  York  Citt  has  been  obliged  to  condemn  a  lot  of  property 
in  Westchester  County  in  order  to  secure  pure  water  for  the  city 
supply.  Among  other  things,  they  have  been  obliged  to  remove 
a  condensed  milk  factory  at  Purdy’s  Station,  N.  Y.,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  sold  at  auction  on  October  26,  at  the  above  place. 
It  will,  probably,  be  a  bargain  for  some  one.  Edward  L.  Allen, 
280  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the  party  to  refer  to  for  information. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

According  to  an  old  saying,  there  are 
three  companions  with  whom  a  man 
should  keep  upon  good  terms  ;  his  wife, 
his  conscience  and  his  stomach.  As  the 
wife  is  very  often  the  keeper  of  both 
her  husband’s  conscience  and  his  diges¬ 
tion,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  con¬ 
dition  would  be  likely  to  include  both 
of  the  others. 

* 

“  I  dunno  as  the  prodigal  son  was  so 
very  bad  after  all,”  observes  a  shrewd 
old  lady.  “When  he  got  home,  he  didn’t 
have  no  more  to  say.  If  he’d  been  like 
most  folks  nowadays,  the  fust  thing 
he’d  have  done  would  have  been  to  find 
fault  with  the  way  the  fatted  calf  was 
cooked  for  him.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  worthy  woman  spoke  from  personal 
experience.  The  unsatisfied  person, 
whose  anticipations  are  never  realized, 
is  most  trying  in  the  home  circle,  and 
we  very  often  see  the  convenience  of  the 
entire  home  set  aside  because  such  a  one 
must  be  placated  by  the  best  that  can 
be  offered.  Unfortunately,  it  is,  very 
often,  one  of  the  younger  ones  who  is 
thus  hard  to  please,  and  the  patient 
house-mother  or  hard-working  father 
puts  aside  his  own  desires  that  the  criti¬ 
cal  one  may  be  pleased.  It  sometimes 
appears  that  unselfishness,  when  carried 
too  far,  may  do  as  much  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  a  household  as  its  reverse,  since 
it  permits  the  growth  of  undesirable 
qualities  in  others. 

* 

The  stocks  to  be  worn  with  linen  col¬ 
lars  this  winter  appear  in  many  made- 
up  forms,  as  well  as  those  to  be  tied  by 
the  wearer.  Many  of  them  are  made  of 
ribbon — No.  18  or  No.  20 — three  yards 
being  required.  This  is  cut  into  two 
pieces  of  equal  length,  which  are  fast¬ 
ened  together  at  the  back  with  a  hook 
and  eye,  or  ring  covered  with  buttonhole 
twist.  The  stock  is  then  put  around  the 
neck,  and  tied  in  front  like  a  four-in- 
hand,  being  knotted  very  firmly.  The 
stock  is  then  unhooked  at  the  back,  and 
the  knot  caught  firmly  with  a  few 
stitches,  so  that  it  need  not  be  tied  again . 
The  ends  may  be  left  as  long  as  desired; 
usually,  they  reach  the  waist.  Some¬ 
times  the  ends  are  left  plain,  but  they 
are,  also,  shirred  tightly  and  trimmed 
with  a  shirred  lace  knot.  Some  of  the 
most  fashionable  stocks  are  brilliant 
plaids  or  broad  cross-bar  stripes. 

* 

Black  haircloth  remnants  from  old 
furniture  may  be  made  into  very  satis¬ 
factory  bonnet  brushes.  A  strip  six 
inches  wide  should  be  raveled  out  at 
either  end,  leaving  a  strip  1%  inch  in 
the  middle.  The  strip  should  then  be 
rolled  up  very  tight,  and  sewed  together, 
the  edges  of  the  raveled  portions  being 
kept  even.  A  piece  of  ribbon  may  be 
used  to  cover  the  middle.  Such  a  brush 
will  remove  all  the  dust  from  a  hat  or 
bonnet,  without  scratching  the  surface, 
as  an  ordinary  whisk  broom  will  do.  The 
hair  cloth,  raveled  out,  will  also  make 
good  furniture  dusters. 

MACARONI  AND  ITS  USE. 

ACARONI,  which  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  many  Italians,  is 
gradually  increasing  in  use  here  and, 
when  potatoes  are  scarce  and  dear,  it 
will  form  a  more  desirable  food  in  some 
ways  than  rice.  It  is,  however,  entirely 
without  pure  fat,  and  for  this  reason 
the  fat  should  be  supplied  in  the  cook¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  deficient  in  protein,  its 
chief  constituents  being  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  or  fat-formers,  which  are  now 
regarded  chiefly  as  fuel,  it  being  con¬ 
sidered  uncertain  whether  they  are 
really  converted  into  actual  fat.  We 


see  by  this  that  the  use  of  cheese  in 
cooking  macaroni  is  not  to  be  defended 
merely  on  the  ground  of  palatability, 
but  also  because  it  contains  needed 
elements  in  which  the  macaroni  is  de¬ 
ficient.  Good  cheese  is  rich  in  protein 
and  pure  fat,  while  comparatively  de¬ 
ficient  un  carbohydrates,  so  we  are 
balancing  the  ration  when  we  add  it  to 
the  macaroni.  Macaroni  is  made  from 
semola — the  fine,  hard  parts  of  the 
wheat,  ground  by  millstones  after  the 
bran  has  been  extracted.  This  semola 
is  placed  in  a  kneading  trough  that  is 
lined  with  iron  and  enough  boiling 
water  mixed  with  it  for  kneading  pur¬ 
poses.  The  kneading  is  done  by  machin¬ 
ery,  two  men  being  generally  required 
to  propel  the  millstone  that  does  the 
kneading,  while  a  third  man  stands  near 
the  trough  to  place  the  paste  properly 
under  the  millstone  back  and  forth,  to 
the  right  and  left,  as  occasion  requires. 
The  paste,  when  kneaded  to  the  proper 
consistency,  is  then  placed  in  an  iron 
cylinder  having  holes  in  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  paste  is  forced  by 
pressure.  A  man  standing  near  cuts 
the  macaroni  the  proper  length  as  it  is 
forced  through  the  holes.  It  is  then 
placed  on  canes  or  long,  thin  horizontal 
poles  for  drying. 

It  requires  about  20  minutes  to  knead 
the  dough,  and  from  two  to  four  hours 
to  dry — according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  then  placed  in  damp 
cellars  for  24  hours  to  “rest,”  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  drying  too  rapidly  on  the  out¬ 
side,  as  this  would  leave  it  damp  within 
and  make  it  brittle.  After  being  taken 
from  the  cellar  it  is  hung  in  the  sun  for 
a  day  and  then  wrapped  in  paper  and 
packed  in  boxes.  Many  people  make 
their  own  macaroni  at  home,  and  this  is 
made  in  a  slightly  different  manner. 
A  pound  of  flour  is  mixed  with  four  or 
five  eggs  and  moistened  with  hot  water. 
This  is  kneaded  thoroughly,  then  rolled 
out  very  thin  with  a  rolling-pin,  left  to 
dry  for  15  or  20  minutes  and  then  rolled 
up  very  tightly  and  thin  slices  cut  from 
the  end.  As  the  slices  fall  apart  they 
form  strings  of  macaroni.  Of  course 
this  macaroni  is  a  little  richer  than  that 
of  commerce,  as  the  flour  is  mixed  with 
eggs,  but  the  majority  of  Italians  prefer 
buying  the  ready  made  article  to  taking 
the  trouble  to  prepare  it. 

Spaghetti,  which  is  only  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  ordinary  macaroni,  is 
really  nicer,  as  the  macaroni  swells  so 
much  in  cooking.  Vermicelli,  still 
smaller,  is  used  in  soups.  Whether  the 
macaroni  is  stewed  or  baked,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  treatment  is  the  same.  It  is 
put  into  boiling  salted  water,  and  boiled 
for  20  or  30  minutes,  until  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  tender.  If  it  is  old,  it  takes 
much  longer  than  usual.  It  is  then  care¬ 
fully  drained,  thrown  into  cold  water 
for  10  minutes,  drained  again,  and  is 
ready  for  dressing  with  sauce,  or  baking. 
If  boiled  slowly,  the  excess  of  gluten 
causes  the  macaroni  to  stick  to  the  sides 
of  the  saucepan  and  burn  ;  rapid  boiling 
obviates  this. 

The  macaroni  commonly  served  at  the 
Italian  restaurants  in  New  York,  where 
it  appears  at  almost  every  meal,  is  usu¬ 
ally  boiled  in  a  plain  soup-stock,  drained, 
and  then  dressed  with  tomato  sauce, 
slightly  flavored  with  garlic.  Grated 
Parmesan  cheese  is  served  with  it,  to  be 
used  at  discretion.  Without  the  to¬ 
mato,  it  is  served  with  a  sauce  composed 
of  one-half  pint  milk,  one-fourth  pound 
of  grated  cheese,  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Put  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler  ;  add  the 
butter  to  it,  then  the  macaroni  and 
cheese,  stirring  it  until  all  is  thoroughly 
heated.  Add  the  seasoning  just  before 
serving.  This  sauce  is  sufficient  for  one- 
fourth  pound  of  spaghetti.  The  novice 


must  remember  that  all  forms  of  maca¬ 
roni  swell  very  much  in  cooking. 

Baked  macaroni,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  form,  is  prepared 
as  follows  :  One-fourth  pound  of  mac¬ 
aroni  ;  one-fourth  pound  of  grated 
cheese ;  one-half  cupful  of  cream  or 
thickened  milk  ;  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  ;  salt  and  pepper.  Boil  the  maca¬ 
roni,  drain,  then  throw  into  cold  water  to 
bianch  for  10  minutes,  and  drain  again. 
Rub  a  bakiDg  dish  with  butter,  put  in  a 
layer  of  macaroni,  then  a  layer  of  cheese, 
seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt,  then 
another  layer  of  macaroni,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  dish  is  full,  the  last  layer 
being  macaroni.  Cut  the  butter  into 
small  bits,  and  distribute  them  over  the 
top  ;  add  the  cream  or  sauce,  and  bake 
in  a  moderately  quick  oven  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  the  top  is  nicely  browned. 
Serve  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 
This  dish  affords  a  convenient  way  of 
using  up  small  portions  of  cheese.  The 
Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  used  by  Ital¬ 
ian  cooks,  may  be  purchased,  ready 
grated,  in  sealed  bottles.  It  is  very  dry, 
but  rich  and  rather  sharp,  and  keeps 
a  long  time  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

THE  FAMILY  SUPPORTER. 

MONG  the  changes  that  have  come 
about  in  these  latter  progressive 
years  is  the  position  taken  by  daughters 
in  the  support  of  their  families.  Afore¬ 
time,  parents  looked  to  their  sons  for 
support  in  declining  years,  to  continue 
their  business,  or  in  general  to  be  the 
stay,  protector,  and  promoter  of  the 
family  honor  and  interests.  Nowadays, 
one  rarely  reads  a  newspaper  without 
finding  mention  made  of  the  daughters 
of  men  illustrious  in  various  ways,  doing 
what,  in  days  gone  by,  only  sons  were 
expected  to  do.  It  has  even  come  to 
pass — although  this  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun — that  girls,  in  marrying, 
transmit  their  own  names  to  be  the 
names  of  the  new  families.  In  many 
primitive  or  aboriginal  tribes — perhaps 
in  all — the  descent  passes  down  through 
the  maternal  instead  of  the  paternal 
side  of  the  family,  which  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  way. 

The  growing,  recognized  importance 
of  women  in  civic  affairs,  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  for  girls  to  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities.  Then,  too,  they 
have  to  face  the  question  of  self-support. 
A  good  many  good  fathers  and  good 
husbands  are  unable  to  do  much  more 
than  support  themselves.  Men  are  not 
superhuman,  and  the  average  man,  prob¬ 
ably,  does  not  earn  much  more  than 
$365  a  year.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
made  and  accumulated  is  the  work  of 
men,  but  a  great  many  women  find  that 
their  own  particular  men  lack  the  faculty 
of  being  good  providers.  The  ability 
merely  to  earn  money  is,  by  no  means, 
the  highest  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
in  fact  it  isn’t  “high ”  at  all,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  or  its  equivalent 
is  a  necessity,  and  with  the  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life,  those  girls  are  wise 
who  learn  all  the  business  they  can 
while  the  sun  still  shines. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


GERMAN  HOUSEKEEPING  SCHOOLS. 

HERE  are  no  better  housekeepers 
in  the  world  than  German  women, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  country 
in  which  girls  are  taught  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  to  be  careful,  economical, 
industrious  wives  and  mothers.  Every 
city,  town  and  village  has  a  haushal- 
tungsschule  in  which  German  girls  are 
drilled  in  the  art  and  science  of  house¬ 
keeping,  while  the  boys  are  learning 
Greek,  Latin,  mathematics  and  “the 
military.”  The  regular  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  haushaltungssehule  is  : 


1.  Cooking,  baking,  washing,  milking, 
dairy  work  and  the  care  of  a  vegetable 
garden.  2.  Ironing,  sewing,  mending, 
patching,  knitting,  dressmaking,  etc.  3. 
Domestic  economy,  mathematics,  book¬ 
keeping,  accounts,  systems  of  money 
and  simple  forms  of  mathematics.  4. 
The  fourth  grade  includes  a  number  of 
studies  which  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  head  of  domestic  chemistry  ;  that  is, 
the  nutritive  value  of  different  kinds  of 
foods,  the  comparative  value  of  different 
kinds  of  fabrics,  and  other  information 
of  a  similar  character  which  will  enable 
the  mother  and  the  wife  to  expend  her 
limited  allowance  for  the  support  of 
the  family  to  the  best  advantage.  5.  A 
simple  course  in  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
physiology,  hygiene,  sanitation,  etc. 

There  are  two  courses,  in  winter  and 
in  summer.  The  first  begins  in  November 
and  runs  about  five  mon  ths,  until  Easter. 
The  second  commences  two  weeks  later, 
and  continues  until  harvest  time,  when 
the  girls  are  needed  at  home.  Pupils 
must  be  between  14  and  18  years  of  age, 
and  must  furnish  their  own  utensils 
and  books.  There  is  no  fee  for  tuition, 
but  a  nominal  charge  for  board.  The 
pupils  get  up  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  make  their  beds,  prepare  their 
rooms  and  go  to  morning  prayer.  Break¬ 
fast  is  served  at  7,  dinner  at  12  and  sup¬ 
per  at  6.  Evening  prayers  are  said  at  9 
o’clock,  and  at  10  the  lights  are  out. 
The  girls  have  simple  amusements  of 
their  own  arrangement,  but  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  enjoy  the  society  of  men,  ex¬ 
cept  on  holidays,  when  their  brothers  or 
cousins  may  spend  an  afternoon  with 
them.  Neither  is  any  attempt  made  to 
teach  them  deportment  or  other  accom¬ 
plishments,  except  music,  although  a 
girl  may  take  lessons  in  art — that  is, 
drawing,  painting,  embroidery,  etc.,  by 
paying  an  extra  fee  to  the  teacher. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  keeping  peppers 
during  the  winter :  Cut  off  the  tops, 
shake  out  the  seed  and  drop  peppers 
and  tops  in  strong  brine  for  a  day  and 
night.  Drain  the  brine  off  and  wash 
the  peppers  in  fresh,  cold  water,  after 
which  put  a  layer  of  them  in  a  large¬ 
mouthed  earthenware  jar  and  almost 
cover  them  with  salt.  Put  on  another 
layer,  with  salt  to  separate  it  from  still 
another,  and  keep  this  up  until  the  jar 
is  filled  or  the  peppers  give  out.  Cover 
the  top  layer  of  peppers  with  cabbage 
leaves,  placing  on  them  a  heavy  saucer 
to  press  the  peppers  into  the  brine. 
Cover  the  jar  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
Soak  the  peppers  for  a  night  in  cold 
water  before  using. 
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A  Minister’s  Wife 
and 

a  Church  Debt 


A  minister’s  wife 
in  Buffalo  writes:  “Our  church 
was  encumbered  with  a  mortgage. 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  seemed 
to  offer  a  chance  to  accomplish 
something  for  the  work,  and  I 
took  the  matter  to  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society.  I  proposed  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  should  enter  her  subscription, 
and  try  to  secure  other  names.  My 
plan  was  received  enthusiastically. 
In  addition  to  our  own  members  we 
obtained  subscriptions  from  many 
not  connected  with  the  church. 
Everywhere  we  went  we  talked 
Journal  and  church  mortgage. 
Soon  we  had  subscriptions  enough 
to  reduce  the  mortgage  consider¬ 
ably,  and  with  very  little  work.” 

What  this  one  woman  did,  thou¬ 
sands  can  do  for  their  church  or  for 
themselves.  Write  to 
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A  Small  Greenhouse. 

M.  J.  S.,  Denver,  Col. — Will  you  give  sugges¬ 
tions  for  one  who  intends  to  begin  with  a  green¬ 
house  this  fall— house  of  not  over  100  square  feet? 


include  such,  plants  as  Asters,  Drum¬ 
mond  Phlox,  stocks,  balsams,  Chinese 
pinks,  Verbenas,  Scarlet  sage,  Petunias, 
Coreopsis  Golden  Wave,  Globe  amar¬ 
anths,  single  Dahlias  and  Evening  prim¬ 
rose.  Centaureas,  Lobelias,  Zinnias  and 
marigolds  may  also  be  sown.  Of  the 
climbers,  Cobsea,  Maurandya,  Lophos- 
permum  scandens  and  moonflowers  may 
be  sown.  Cyclamens,  to  be  grown  and 
flowered  in  pots,  may  be  sown  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  All  these  seeds  may  be  sown  in  flats 
or  seed  pans,  and  started  in  a  frame, 
being  transplanted  as  soon  as  necessary, 
either  singly  into  pots,  or  into  other 
boxes.  Planting  out  would  begin,  we 
imagine,  about  the  end  of  February. 

The  Babylon  Willow. 


Ans. — A  house  of  not  over  100  square 
feet  w;ould  be  so  tiny  that  it  gives  very 
little  scope,  either  for  building  or  plant¬ 
ing.  M.  J.  S.  does  not  say  anything  at 
all  about  the  situation  or  style  of  house, 
but  in  the  case  of  so  small  a  place,  we 
infer  that  he  may  think  of  connecting 
it  with  a  dwelling  house.  In  such  case, 
it  may  be  as  plain  or  as  elaborate  as  de¬ 
sired.  The  simplest  style  would  be  a 
plain  lean-to  against  the  wall  of  the 
dwelling  ;  this  might  be  built  with  a 
brick  wall  at  the  ends  and  sides  about 
two  feet  high,  and  above  this,  two  or 
three  feet  of  glass.  The  sloping  roof 
should  have  ventilation  at  the  top,  and 
there  should  be  conveniences  for  venti¬ 
lating  at  the  side,  also.  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  heat  this  from  the  dwelling- 
house.  If  the  latter  is  heated  by  steam 
or  hot  water,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
extend  the  heating  to  the  greenhouse. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house  is  heated 
by  a  hot-air  furnace,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  arrange  a  simple  system  of  hot-water 
circulation  heated  by  this  furnace. 

If  M.  J.  S.  does  not  wish  to  attach  the 
greenhouse  to  the  dwelling,  an  even- 
span  house  would  be  best,  and  this  might 
be  planned  with  the  idea  of  enlarging  if 
desired.  It  would  best  be  heated  by  a 
little  hot-water  boiler.  The  dimensions 
given  mean  a  place  only  10  x  10  feet,  so 
the  plants  grown  must  be  general  green¬ 
house  stock,  rather  than  those  requiring 
special  culture.  It  will  be  quite  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  to  make  such  a  house  very 
gay  and  attractive.  Palms  .and  ferns, 
of  the  varieties  usually  seen  in  house 
culture,  Azaleas,  Cytisus,  Linum  trigy- 
num,  Acacias,  flowering  bulbs,  started 
in  the  cellar  ;  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens,  and  similar  plants,  should  do 
well  so  long  as  the  place  is  not  too 
warm.  Roses  and  carnations  do  not  usu¬ 
ally  do  very  well  in  a  house  full  of  mixed 
plants.  If  a  lean-to,  the  wall  of  the 
dwelling-house  might  be  covered  with 
the  Creeping  fig,  Ficus  repens  ;  it  would, 
also,  be  a  place  to  hang  Stag’s-horn  fern, 
growing  on  blocks,  or  some  of  the  easily- 
grown  Mexican  epiphytal  orchids.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  when  a  good  many 
plants  would  be  outside,  Fancy-leaved 
Ciladiums,  Tuberous  Begonias  and  Glox¬ 
inias  would  be  showy  in  such  a  place.  If 
the  house  were  a  little  longer,  it  might 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  end 
being  kept  warmer  than  the  other,  and 
this  would  permit  the  culture  of  a  greater 
variety  of  plants. 

Plants  From  Seed. 

G.  H.  D.,  Savannah ,  Ga. — Will  you  suggest 
plants  and  flowers  which  should  now  be  planted 
In  this  latitude  for  spring  and  summer  blooming ; 
also  climbers  ? 

Ans. — C.  H.  D.  does  not  state  whether 
he  desires  plants  for  outside  planting  or 
growing  under  glass.  We  infer  that  he 
means  plants  for  outside  bedding.  Dur¬ 
ing  November  and  December,  he  may 
sow  the  seeds  we  sow  here  in  February 
or  March,  his  planting-out  time  being, 
probably,  three  months  earlier  than  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York.  This  would 


B.  R.,  New  Jersey.— Is  the  Weeping  willow  the 
willow  of  Babylon,  referred  to  in  the  Bible  ? 

Ans  — According  to  some  of  the  later 
botanists  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
plants  of  the  Bible,  the  willow  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  was  not  a  willow  at 
all,  but  a  species  of  poplar,  Populus 
Euphratica,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Although 
the  home  of  Salix  Babylonica,  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  willow,  is  given  as  the  Levant, 
it  is  now  stated  that  it  was  introduced 
to  that  locality,  probably  from  China  or 
Japan,  and  was  unknown  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Plants  for  flowering  in  the  cold  frames 
may  be  planted  out  now.  These  would 
include  Polyanthuses,  forget-me-nots, 
daisies,  and  some  Anemones.  Pansies, 
which  were  sown  in  July,  a  month  in 
advance  of  those  to  be  wintered  outside, 
may  be  planted  in  the  frame  and  treated 
like  violets.  These  plants  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  flower  in  the  frame,  should  re¬ 
ceive  sun  whenever  it  is  possible  to  give 
it,  although,  of  course,  the  frame  should 
be  banked  up  to  keep  the  frost  out,  and 
covered  up  at  night,  and  in  the  day,  too, 
in  stormy  or  very  severe  weather.  If  de¬ 
sired,  lily-of-the-valley  may  be  bloomed 
in  the  frame  a  month  earlier  than  out  of 
doors.  Dig  up  clumps  from  outside,  and 
plant  them  in  the  frame.  These  clumps 
are  not  really  forced,  but  the  protection 
given  by  the  frame  will  result  in  flowers 
a  month  earlier  than  outside. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  root  Begonia 
Rex,  if  one  has  a  greenhouse  bench  with 
bottom  heat.  This  Begonia  is  rooted 
from  leaf  cuttings.  A  well-matured  leaf 
is  selected,  and  several  cuts  made  across 
the  nerves  on  the  under  side.  The  leaf 
is  then  laid  flat  upon  the  propagating 
bed  of  clean  sand,  being  held  down  by  a 
bit  of  crock  laid  upon  it,  or  a  tooth-pick 
running  through  it.  The  leaf  is  then 
treated  entirely  like  an  ordinary  cutting. 

Old  Fuchsia  plants,  which  have  been 
ripening  their  wood  for  several  weeks, 
may  now  be  started  up  if  cuttings  are 
desired  for  propagation.  They  should 
be  repotted,  and  the  slender  tips  of  the 
shoots  cut  off.  Kept  in  a  moderately 
warm  house,  and  freely  syringed,  they 
will  make  plenty  of  shoots.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  of  getting  cuttings  early  is  that 
they  do  not  flower  when  so  small.  Cut¬ 
tings  taken  late  in  the  season  make  little 
plants  that  want  to  flower  when  very 
small. 

Poinsettias,  which  are  growing  fast, 
will  soon  need  liquid  manure.  They 
soon  exhaust  the  soil  in  their  pots,  and 
if  not  properly  fed,  they  will  begin  to 
lose  their  lower  leaves. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
plants  just  brought  in  for  traces  of 
Mealy  bug ;  this  insect  spreads  very 
rapidly  during  winter  under  glass. 
Stock  plants  of  Coleus,  retained  for  cut- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beat.—  A&v. 


tings,  are  very  likely  to  be  infested. 
Hard  syringing  with  cold  water  on 
plants  that  will  stand  it,  or  spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  are  the  best 
remedies.  In  the  case  of  delicate  plants, 
the  insects  must  be  gently  rubbed  off. 

The  first  Chrysanthemum  flowers  to 
appear  in  the  New  York  market  this  sea¬ 
son  were  Marquis  de  Montmort,  a  pink 
Japanese  variety  having  a  rather  flat 
flower,  somewhat  the  style  of  Viviand- 
Morel.  This  appeared  during  the  last 
week  of  September.  These  flowers  were, 
of  course,  grown  under  glass,  but  the 
earliness  of  this  variety  suggests  its  use 
out  of  doors.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and 
has  been  grown  in  this  country  for  about 
three  seasons,  though  not  very  exten¬ 
sively.  It  is  too  early  to  make  an  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Chrysanthemum  shows.  For 
several  seasons,  the  earliest  white  in  the 
market  has  been  Mme.  F.  Bergmann,  a 
pretty  and  graceful  flower,  though  not 
extra  large  ;  it  is  excellent  for  garden 
culture.  Lady  Fitzwygram  is  one  of  the 
newer  early  whites,  but  its  earliness  is 
its  chief  recommendation.  Miss  Kate 
Brown  is  a  fine  early  white.  While  the 
earliest  Chrysanthemums  are  best  for 
blooming  outside,  some  of  the  best 
flowers  for  amateurs  are  found  among 
mid-season  varieties. 

Tender  Hydrangeas  (H.  Otaksa),  which 
were  planted  outside  after  cutting  back 
in  the  spring,  should  be  brought  in  about 
the  end  of  this  month.  A  little  touch  of 
frost  will  not  hurt  them,  but  a  hard 
freeze  will  kill  the  young  flowering 
buds.  The  wood  must  be  well  ripened 
to  give  a  good  show  of  bloom.  They 
are  heavy  feeders,  so  will  take  good- 
sized  pots,  and  they  prefer  a  rather 
coarse  soil,  with  a  mixture  of  one-fourth 
cow  manure.  It  sounds  very  monotonous 
to  remark  that  they  need  good  drain¬ 
age,  because  that  advice  is  given  with 
the  potting  directions  for  every  plant 
not  absolutely  an  aquatic,  but  the 
Hydrangea  needs  plenty  of  water,  con¬ 
sequently,  there  must  be  no  risk  of  clog¬ 
ging.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
light  place,  but  as  they  will  make  but 
little  growth  until  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  they  may  be  set  aside  any¬ 
where  out  of  the  way. 

Carnations  and  pinks  from  cuttings 
are  now  planted  out  in  the  frames.  The 
pinks  are  hardy,  but  give  more  flowers 
when  thus  protected  during  winter. 

Forget-me-nots,  now  in  the  frames, 
may  be  lifted  and  potted  in  the  latter 
part  of  January  ;  they  then  flower  nicely, 
and  do  well  in  window  or  greenhouse. 
The  frames  act  as  a  species  of  annex, 
from  which  plants  may  be  brought  into 
the  window  or  conservatory,  as  desired. 
As  long  as  possible  they  should  be  left 
open  ;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  weaken 
the  plants  in  them  by  coddling.  The 
English  daisies  wintered  in  the  frames 
may  be  planted  out  with  the  pansies, 
early  in  the  spring. 

Tufted  pansies  (Viola  cornuta)  may  be 


divided  now  and  kept  in  the  frames  over 
winter,  or  good  strong  plants  may  be 
planted  out.  These  pretty  flowers  are 
produced  very  freely  early  in  the  season, 
but  our  hot  midsummer  sun  is  very  try¬ 
ing  to  them,  and  after  June  they  do  but 
little  in  the  way  of  blooming  until  Sep¬ 
tember.  Most  herbaceous  plants  in  this 
locality  have  made  a  good  deal  of  growth 
quite  late  in  the  season,  which  has  been 
mild  and  favorable,  and  planting  opera¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  continue  quite  late. 
Though  Canna  foliage  was  cut  by  a 
sharp  frost  October  9,  blooming  con¬ 
tinued  after  this,  and  such  plants  as 
Phlox,  Verbenas,  Alyssum,  Geraniums 
and  Nasturtiums  were  little  affected. 
China  Asters  were  cut,  but  the  native 
species  continued  to  bloom  freely.  Some 
of  the  fine  varieties  of  the  New  England 
Aster  are  very  showy,  and  deserve  to  be 
more  fully  appreciated.  The  Jerusalem 
artichoke  (Helianthus  tuberosus)  is  still 
blooming  freely.  This,  while  too  coarse 
for  the  garden  border,  makes  a  good 
screen,  and  is  always  to  be  depended 
upon  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  golden  bloom. 

No  sense  in  doing-  without 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  ;  but 
get  the  right  chimney.  The 
Index  tells. 

There’s  money  in  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

PRICE  REDUCED  TO  ONLY  $7.50. 

»  Has  an  established  reputa. 
rtion  as  a  RAPID  SEAM¬ 
LESS  KNITTER.  Knits 
everything  required  in  the 
household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  original  and  only  reliable 
.low  priced  knitting  machine.  A 
'model  of  simplicity.  A  Child 
Can  Operate  it.  Over  20,000  In 
use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
To  Securo  Agents,  and  a  more 
extended  sale,  If  you  send  me  $2.00  I  will  ship  the 
machine  by  express  C.  O.  D.  You  can  pay  the  balance 
($5,501  on  receipt  of  machine.  Don’t  miss  this  un- 
paralled  offer,  as  a  standard  machine  has  never  before 
been  sold  at  this  low  price.  Address, 

GEARHART  MACHINE  CD.,  BOX  27,  CLEARFIELD,  PA, 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
operation.  Superior  to  all  others. 
Many  in  use,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free. 

Address  N.  C.  BAUGHMAN, 
York.  Pa. 


“Among  the  Ozarks.” 

The  Land  of  nig;  Red  Apples,  is  an  attractive 
and  interesting  book,  handsomely  illustrated  with 
views  of  South  Missouri.  It  pertains  to  fruit- 
raising  in  that  GREAT  FRUIT  BELT  OF  AMERICA, 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  not  only  to  fruit  growers,  but  to  every 
farmer  and  homeseeker  looking  for  a  farm  and  a 
home,  Mailed  free.  Address 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


Paying  Virginia  FarnrKr;»»;=r 

all  in  good  repair.  Near  town  and  depot.  1,184  acres 
level  land,  produces  large  crops  of  grain  and  grass. 
Fenced  and  well  watered.  Plenty  fruit.  Verybealthy. 
Price,  $18  000;  easy  terms  Send  for  full  description 
and  photographs.  W.  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Qa|  a-A  beautiful  suburban  home 
■  Vi  O d  I  D  in  central  west  Tennessee. 
125  acres  fine,  rich,  level  land.  Eight-room  brick 
residence;  well  improved.  Good  orchard,  Une  water, 
healthy  country ;  1  mile  west  of  county  seat.  Title 
perfect.  $40  per  acre.  B.  8.  Bothwell,  Trenton,  Tenn 


ARE  YOU  SICK? 

Buy  land  in  southern  California  and  raise  Olives. 
For  particulars  address 

R.  M.  STRATTON,  215  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


A  A  ICC  li  CM  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  #100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
V  unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


■v _ VICTORIES.^>- 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Sliver,  World’s  Cantennlal 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHESYaWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  FaiT,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


GOAFORT 


AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fai ^Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893. 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895 

345,584  Home  Comfort  Raises  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

Hr  Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

LTWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  DOME  COMFORT  STEEL,  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


loo 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


October  23 


$1,000.00 

We  want  to  make  it  plain  to  our  club-raisers  and  friends  that 
every  subscription  sent  us  from  October  15  to  January  15  inclusive, 
whether  new  or  renewal,  short  time  or  for  a  year,  will  count  for  a 
share  of  that  $1,000  cash  premium  money.  The  only  thing  in  favor 
of  new  names  is  the  $1  rebate  for  clubs  of  five.  This  is  simply  extra 
for  new  names,  but  renewals  count  just  the  same  for  premiums. 

In  the  trial  contest  closed  September  30,  F.  H.  Johnson,  of 
Massachusetts,  had  the  largest  club — 541 — and  he  got  the  Bicycle 
and  a  check  for  $50.  The  other  $100  cash  was  divided  among  the 
next  largest  10  clubs.  The  largest  check  for  a  portion  of  this  $100 
went  to  a  New  York  man  for  $28.38.  The  smallest  went  to  an  Ohio 
man  for  $3  20.  Two  women,  both  from  Massachusetts,  drew  nice 
checks  for  their  share  of  the  $100.  Out  of  the  11  who  drew 
premiums,  three  were  from  Massachusetts,  four  New  York,  one 
Connecticut,  one  Michigan,  one  Ohio  and  one  Canada. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  for  a  share  of  that  $1,000,  that  goes  out 
January  15.  The  advantage  to  a  club-raiser  in  this  contest  is  that 
he  is  made  sure  of  fair  pay  as  he  goes  along,  with  a  reasonable 
prospect,  from  past  experience,  for  a  good  extra  windfall  in  the 
share  of  the  $1,000  premium  money. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

THE  KEEPER. 

Keeper  of  what  ? 

Keeper  of  the  dead  ! 

A  feeble,  white-haired  man  slowly 
pacing  among  the  graves  on  Burial  Hill. 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  will  remember  the  steep 
bluff  under  which  the  old  town  nestles. 
Here  the  first  fort  and  town  house  were 
built.  Here  are  the  graves  of  those  who 
founded  the  republic.  Here  the  Pilgrim 
watchers  stood  looking  out  over  the  sea. 
There  were  tears  as  the  outgoing  ship 
sank  away  in  the  East,  there  was  hope 
as  the  incoming  vessel  mounted  higher 
from  the  water. 

It  is  sacred  soil,  but  The  Keeper  walked 
sadly  about  with  bowed  head  and  falter¬ 
ing  step.  Wife,  children,  past — all  were 
gone.  Something  tied  him  to  this  place 
of  memories.  In  the  simple  blue  of  his 
soldier’s  uniform,  he  paced  among  the 
graves — a  keeper,  a  guide.  He  knew 
where  the  famous  people  were  buried, 
and  where  the  quaint  old  epitaphs  were 
to  be  found.  His  last  days  were  spent 
guiding  thoughtless  strangers  about — 
strangers  who  gave  hardly  a  second 
thought  to  the  things  that  seemed  so 
much  a  part  of  his  life. 

By  accident,  I  learned  that  The  Keeper 
had  served  in  my  father’s  regiment  in 
the  war.  You  should  have  seen  the  old 
man  change  when  I  spoke  to  him  about 
it.  He  straightened  up.  A  new  light 
came  into  his  face,  and  he  stood  erect 
like  a  soldier.  It  was  as  though  some¬ 
thing  had  stepped  out  of  the  dead  past 
with  new  and  vigorous  life  for  The 
Keeper  of  the  dead.  There  was  life 
down  in  the  roots.  It  would  be  well  if 
younger  men  could  understand  the  old 
man’s  feelings.  They  would  be  willing 
to  do  more  for  their  country  if  they 
could  feel  that,  in  old  age,  the  only 
anchors  that  safely  hold  are  those  that 
are  caught  on  the  rock  of  sacrifice — on 
something  of  self  given  up  for  others. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  when  1  started  out.  The  point  is 
that  the  world  is  full  of  keepers,  who 
stand  guard  over  the  memories  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  past.  You  would  be 
astonished  to  see  how  many  people  we 
meet  who  say  of  The  Bubal  New- 
Yobkeb : 

“ FATHER  USED  TO  TAKE  IT.” 

The  very  name  of  the  paper  takes 
them  back  to  the  old  home.  There  is 
the  old  kitchen  on  a  winter’s  evening. 
Mother  and  the  girls  are  sewing.  John 
is  popping  corn  and  you  are  roasting 
apples  by  the  fire.  Father  sits  in  the 
lamplight  with  his  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  reading  aloud  from  the  old  Moored 
Rural  New-Yorker.  The  cat  sleeps  on 
the  mat,  and  the  dog  by  the  fire  keeps 
one  eye  open.  The  sleet  is  fingering  tbe 


windows,  and  the  wind  howls  at  the 
roof.  The  old  scene  comes  back  to  many 
a  weary  man  and  woman  who  would 
give  everything  if  they  could  call  father 
and  mother  back  from  the  little  church¬ 
yard,  and  roll  the  years  so  that  Mary 
could  come  from  Oregon,  Jennie  from 
Kansas,  Sarah  from  Maine,  and  John 
from  Florida,  for  just  such  a  night  in 
the  old  home. 

That  can’t  be  done.  Time  has  changed 
it  all.  Even  if  you  were  to  come  together 
again,  it  would  not  be  like  the  old  times. 
You  will  excuse  us  if  we  say  that  the 
one  part  of  the  combination  that  has 
changed  least  in  spirit  is  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Of  course,  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  it 
has  tried  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
but,  through  it  all,  we  have  ever  tried 
to  rise  with  the  farmer — to  keep  side  by 
side  with  his  best  wishes  and  desires. 
The  old  paper  served  father  well.  The 
present  paper  is  just  as  useful  for  you 
and  for  the  boys.  We  bring  this  thought 
home  to  the  thousands  of  good  people 
who  will  see  this  paper  for  the  first 
time. 

Father  used  to  take  it!”  What  about 
father’s  son  and  grandson  ?  Blather  paid 
$3  for  52  issues.  You  may  obtain  64  for 
$1.  We  will  not  print  anything  more 
than  a  hint.  You  may  do  the  rest ! 

And  by  the  way,  there  are  other  sorts 
of  keepers.  A  good  book  is  a  keeper. 
It  keeps  sound  and  helpful  thoughts 
together  where  we  may  use  them  at  any 
time.  A  farmer  from  Florida  called  on 
us  one  day  and  bought  some  books, 
among  others  The  Fertility  of  the  Land, 
by  Prof.  Roberts,  and  Farm  Chemistry. 
Now,  after  reading  them,  he  writes  : 

I  am,  greatly  pleased  with  the  hooks. 
They  are  of  great  value  to  me,  and  I  would 
not  be  without  them. 

Now,  please  remember  that  we  keep 
such  keepers.  We  sell  all  books,  al¬ 
though  our  specialty  is  books  on  agri¬ 
culture.  We  would  like  your  book  trade. 
Our  new  book  list  is  a  subkeeper.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Bulletin  67,  from  the  Virginia  Station 
(Blacksburg),  contains  notes  on  the  Sta¬ 
tion  Plum  Orchard,  with  an  account  of 
the  behavior  of  various  varieties,  and  a 
treatment  for  Brown  rot  in  plums.  Bul¬ 
letin  68  of  the  same  station  gives  the 
result  of  feeding  ensilage  to  hogs.  As 
a  rule,  ensilage  has  not  been  recom¬ 


mended  as  food,  either  for  hogs  or 
horses.  At  the  Virginia  Station,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  fed  to  hogs  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  the  results  show  that,  with 
other  suitable  grain,  it  makes  a  satis¬ 
factory  roughage  for  the  hog.  When 
fed  alone,  it  does  not  give  the  best  of 
results,  but  when  fed  with  other  grain 
like  bran,  the  results  indicate  that  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  feed. 

We  receive  so  many  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  irrigation,  that  we 
want  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
has  issued  a  bulletin  on  this  subject 
This  is  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  46,  en¬ 
titled,  Irrigation  in  Humid  Climates,  by 
Prof.  F.  H.  King.  This  gives  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
whole  matter,  including  the  average 
amount  of  rainfall,  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  water  for  irrigation,  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  way  of  lifting  and 
supplying  it.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject  will  do  well  to  send  to 
Washington  for  this  bulletin.  Another 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  entitled,  Soil  Moisture,  by  Prof. 
Milton  Whitney.  This  contains  a  study 
of  the  amount  of  moisture  usually  found 
in  various  soils,  and  in  connection  with 
the  bulletin  on  irrigation,  will  be  found 
vefy  useful  to  enterprising  farmers. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Louisiana  is  issued  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  J.  G.  Lee,  of  Baton  Rouge.  Two 
exceedingly  valuable  articles  are  found 
in  this  report,  one  on  Leguminous  Crops 
for  the  South,  and  the  other  on  The 
Value  of  the  Veterinary  Profession  to 
the  South.  The  latter  article  presents, 
very  forcibly,  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
intelligent  veterinary  service.  The 
quacks  and  cow  doctors  are  still  pouring 
( Continued  on  neat  page). 


A  RUBBER. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


FOR 


SORENESS  AND  STIFFNESS. 


It  cures  in 
two  or  three 
vigorous  rubs. 


Aa  utter  collapse.  < 

The  man  who  has  al-_ 

ways  been  a  model  of' _ 

business  method  and 
dignity — who  would  as 
soon  think  of  putting 
his  feet  on  the  piano  at 
home  as  on  the  desk  at  his  office  —  finally 
goes  to  pieces  all  at  once.  Bankruptcy — 
with  it  haa  come  an  utter  loss  of  ambition, 
dignity,  and  health.  Ill-health  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  Bankruptcy  stares  in  the 
face  every  business  man  who  neglects  his 
health.  A  man  cannot  work  on  forever  if 
he  is  suffering  from  brain  fag,  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  debility.  All  these  can  come 
to  the  man  who  neglects  to  keep  his  di¬ 
gestion  perfect,  his  bowels  regular  and 
his  blood  pure. 

Business  men  everywhere  have  come  to 
recognize  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  as  an  invaluable  remedy.  It  makes 
the  digestion  perfect,  invigorates  the  liver, 
restores  the  appetite,  regulates  the  bowels, 
purifies  and  builds  up  the  blood,  makes  the 
flesh  and  muscles  firm,  and  tones  up  the 
nerves.  It  is  a  business  man’s  medicine. 

Thos.  J.  Torbert.  Sr.,  *f  Old  Springhill,  Mar¬ 
engo  Co.,  Ala.,  writes:  “I  want  to  tell  you  the 
good  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  has  done 
me.  I  had  erysipelas  and  eczema.  Had  suf¬ 
fered  for  eight  years.  I  tried  all  remedies  and 
several  dectors,  but  could  ret  no  relief.  I  bought 
a  bottle  of  your  *  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  and 
tried  it  I  used  four  bottles  and  a  half.  It  com¬ 
pletely  cured  me.  I  have  had  no  symptoms  of  its 
return.  It  has  been  three  years  since  my  cure.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser  has  had  a  larger  sale  than  any  other 
book  of  this  class  ever  offered  the  public. 
This  book  of  1,008  pages  with  300  illustra¬ 
tions,  is  full,  from  cover  to  cover,  of  practi¬ 
cal  advice  on  health  matters.  This  great 
book,  in  heavy  manilla  covers,  is  now  of¬ 
fered  free  to  whoever  will  send  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only.  If  an  ele¬ 
gant  French  cloth  binding  is  desired,  send 
10  cents  extra:  31  cents  in  all.  World’s  Dis¬ 
pensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  HEED  IMP? 


Or,  to  put  it  another  way. 


Do  You  Need  a  Watch? 


vise 

*  SIT. 

LADIES 

08  'CEMTS  \ve  sell  them,  sell  them  at  such 
“  an  exceedingly  low  price  that 
you  can’t  afford  to  go  watchless. 
Got ’em  all  sizes  and  styles. 
But  we’ll  just  mention  two: 
An  Elgin  orWalthnm  Watch, 
best  movement  made,  hunting 
case,  accurate  time-keeper, 
handsomely  engraved,  Ducber 
Case,  heavily  gold-plated — last 
for  all  time.  Ladies’ or  gentle¬ 
man’s  size. 

We’ll  send  it  to  your  address 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
If  it’s  not  entirely  as  repre¬ 
sented,  send  it  back— costs  you 
nothing.  If  you  like  it,  pay  the 
agent  express  charges  and  $6.50 
-That’ll  fair.  Or  this — 


A  Hunting  Case  Wateh-beauti- 
fully  engraved  case,  first-class 
movement,  any  size,  heavily  (dated 
(14k)— looks  just  like  a  $40.00  gold 
watch — keeps  as  good  time  as  any 
of  them.  Sent  to  your  express 
agent  with  privilege  of  examina¬ 
tion — same  conditions  as  all  our 
watches  sent  out— and  if  you  like 
it,  pay  him  $8.45  and  express 
charges. 

If  you  take  our  word  for  it,  and 
send  money  with  order,  a  hand¬ 
some  chain  goes  with  either,  and 
express  charges  are  paid  by  us,  fo. 
the  prices  named  above. 

Royal  Manufacturing  Co. 

334  Dearborn  St„  C-ICAGO. 


Watches 

Are 

Going  Up! 

We  cannot  sell  you  a  stand¬ 
ard  watch  now  as  cheap  as 
we  could  six  months  ago. 
They  simply  cost  .  more 
money.  Cases  and  move¬ 
ments  have  both  advanced. 
But  if  you  want  a  really 


good,  substantial  watch  to 
stand  banging,  keep  good 
time,  and  of  very  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  send  to  us  for 
one  of  these  Seth  Thomas 
watches.  Get  $i  from  a 
neighbor  for  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
send  it  and  $2.50  more — 
$3.50  in  all,  and  we’ll  send 
you  the  watch.  If  you  want 
your  money  back  any  time 
in  a  year,  we’ll  send  it  and 
pay  postage  both  ways. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
this  watch  because  it  is 
cheap.  It  will  please  you 
in  every  way. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  li  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.66. 
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Science  from  the  Stations. 

(CONTINUED.) 

turpentine  upon  the  soles  of  the  horse’s 
hoofs  to  cure  colic,  or  pouring  sulphur 
into  his  ear  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
dog  supposed  to  be  affected  with  worms 
is  given  a  few  percussion  gun  caps. 
When  the  cow  stops  chewing  her  cud, 
she  is  dosed  with  an  oily  dish  rag  or  a 
chunk  of  rancid  bacon.  Hollow  horn 
and  hollow  tail  are  still  treated  in  the 
old  familiar  way.  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the 
author  of  this  article,  states  that  there 
are  certain  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  pea  vines  when  cured  into  hay, 
that  may  result  in  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  and  he  gives  the  following  in¬ 
stance  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the 
so-called  veterinarians  treat  animal 
diseases : 

A  large  sugar  planter  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  something  like  50  per  cent  of  his  mules  laid 
up  in  hospital.  A  man  claiming  professional 
qualifications  was  called  in  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  prescribe.  His  diagnosis  was  that 
the  disease  was  produced  by  weevils  from  the 
corn,  gaining  access  to  the  circulation,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  blood  poison.  He  prescribed,  but  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animals  did  not  improve.  A  second 
man  was  summoned.  His  diagnosis,  which  must 
have  been  given  after  very  careful  deliberation, 
was,  that  the  water  was  at  fault;  being  too  cold, 
it  had  brought  on  pleurisy,  and  that  the  pleurisy 
had  “  worked  back  ”  to  the  loins.  He  also  pre¬ 
scribed,  but  without  avail.  Another  individual, 
duly  qualified,  was  asked  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  diagnosed  nephritis,  probably  brought 
about  by  damaged  condition  of  the  pea-vine  hay. 
The  hay  was  examined  and  found  to  be  as  sus¬ 
pected,  moldy,  and  with  the  probable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  potassium  salt.  The  feeding  of  this 
forage  was  ordered  stopped,  and  after  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  demulcents  chiefly,  the  animals 
made  a  rapid  recovery.  The  samples  of  hay  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  having  been  analyzed,  were  from  this 
plantation.  The  owner  remarked  that,  if  that 
outbreak  of  sickness  had  cost  him  $1,  it  had  cost 
him  $300  before  the  actual  condition  and  the 
cause  were  discovered. 

The  whole  article  is  well  worth  the  study 
of  any  farmer,  North  or  South. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  another  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled,  The  Veterinary  Profession  with 
Relation  to  the  Health  and  Wealth  of 
the  Nation.  This  is  issued  by  the  Veter¬ 
inary  School  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  It  contains 
a  forcible  and  clear  discussion  of  the 
value  of  veterinary  science,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  it  generally  read  by 
farmers  who  value  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  their  live  stock. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OP  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS. 

The  tendency  of  the  grain  market  during  the 
week  has  been  for  lower  prices,  although  there 
has  been  considerable  export  trade.  Wheat 
especially,  has  been  sent  abroad  in  considerable 
quantity.  During  the  week,  shipments  have  been 
made  to  France,  Portugal,  South  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  other  points.  The 
market  closed  at  the  end  of  the  week  somewhat 
lower  than  one  week  ago,  although  it  has  been  a 
little  lower  still  during  the  week.  Flour,  also,  is 
a  little  firmer  in  the  market,  although  prices 
are  lower  than  one  week  ago.  The  market  for 
rye  flour  has  been  very  dull  and  it  is  reported 
that  considerable  is  on  the  market  here  that  is 
adulterated,  as  well  as  some  that  is  made  from 
sprouted  grain.  Corn  has  been  dull  during  the 
week,  and  the  price  broke  considerably.  At  the 
lower  price,  exporters  made  considerable  pur¬ 
chases,  and  this  relieved  the  market  somewhat. 
Oats  are  about  on  a  par  with  corn.  Barley  has 
been  very  firm  for  malting,  and  rye  is  very  dull, 
with  a  tendency  toward  lower  prices. 

The  receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  somewhat 
lighter  than  they  were  last  week,  but  the  large 
supply  on  hand  and  the  small  demand  make  the 
market  dull.  With  the  single  exception  of  onions 
of  the  best  quality,  the  market  is  well  supplied 
with  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  prices  are  easy. 

In  green  fruits,  the  market  is  pretty  well  sup¬ 
plied,  with  the  exception  of  fancy  apples.  These 
are  bringing  somewhat  extreme  prices,  although 
the  price  has  been  one-half  dollar  higher  during 
the  week  than  it  is  at  the  close.  Peaches  are 
becoming  scarce.  Pears  are  plentiful  and  sell 
slowly  with  the  exception  of  the  very  best.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  a  little  more  active  and  the  demand 
is  Increasing.  A  few  lots  of  Florida  oranges  and 
grape  fruit  have  arrived,  and  there  is  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  these. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  large,  but 
there  has  been  a  good  demand,  especially  for 
fowls,  and  prices  have  increased  somewhat, 
although  they  are  not  yet  very  high.  Dressed 
poultry  is  in  liberal  supply,  and  the  demand  is 
only  fair.  Dressed  calves  have  been  in  larger 
supply,  and  these  as  well  as  poultry  have 
shown  poor  quality,  and  trade  has  been  dull. 
Eggs  have' continued  in  good  supply,  but  largely 


of  irregular  quality ;  but  the  very  best  only  are 
in  demand  at  good  prices. 

Receipts  of  butter  have  run  considerably 
lighter,  with  the  result  of  a  much  stronger  tone 
in  the  best  grades.  Accumulations,  also,  are  not 
very  large,  and  the  tendency  is  for  a  little  higher 
price.  There  is,  however,  considerable  stock 
held  in  cold  storage,  so  that  dealers  can  draw  on 
this  for  supplies  rather  than  pay  a  very  great 
advance  on  present  quotations.  Cheese,  also,  is 
in  moderate  supply,  and  the  tendency  is  for  in¬ 
creased  prices. 

MARKETS. 

8ATURDAV,  OCTOBER  16,  1897. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beam,  Marrow,  1897,  ohoiae . 1  40541  45 

Medium,  ahoioe . 115®  — 

Pea,  ahoioe . 1  10®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  95@1  05 

White  Kidney,  oholce . 1  66@1  70 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  ohoiae . 1  70®  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  50@1  60 

Blaok  Turtle  soup .  — @  — 

Yellow  Bye  choioe . 150®  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  760  lbs) . 145®  — 

Green  peas,  Sootoh,  1896,  bols.,  per  bushel . ..  87®  — 

Bags,  per  busbel .  80®  82 

BUTTER— NEW. 

dreamery,  Western,  extra*,  per  lb  . 22  @— 

Western,  firsts . 19  ®2l 

Western,  seoonds . 16  @18 

Western,  thirds . 14  @16 

State,  finest . 21  @22 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 14  @21 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 18)4319 

Firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . 14  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 18  @18)4 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds  to  firsts . 14  @17 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras . 15  @16 

Firsts . 18  @14 

Seoonds . 11)4@12 

Western  factory,  extra . 12)4@13 

Firsts . 12  @12)4 

Seoonds . 11  @11)4 

Thirds .  9  @10)4 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  oream,  large,  choioe .  8)4®  8% 

Fair  to  good .  8  @8)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6  @  6J* 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  4  @4)4 

Full  skims . 3  @  3M 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  seleoted.per  dos  21  @  22 
State&Penn. , country  marks, aver’ge  best  18  @  18)4 

Western,  choioe,  loss  off .  17  @  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 2  70  @3  60 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 2  00  @3  00 

Western  oheoks.  per  30-doz  oase . 1  50  @2  40 

Refrigerator,  good  to  fanoy,  per  doz .  13)4@  14)4 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fanoy,  per  lb . —  @— 

Choioe,  1896,  per  lb . 8%@  894 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  8)4®  8)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  b  @8 

Sundrled,  1897,  sliced .  2)4®  4 

Southern,  sundrled.  oommon  to  choioe  . .—  @— 

Sundrled,  quarters .  3  @  4 

Chopped,  1897,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @— 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 10  @12)4 

Blaokberrles,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  414 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 13)4@14)4 

Sundrled,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Huokleberrles,  1897,  per  lb  . 6  @7 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  fancy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h..  bbl..3  00@4  00 

Greening,  per  obi . 1  b0®2  2o 

Blush,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

20-oz  PipDln,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  U0@2  60 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Fall  Pippin,  hand-ploked,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  to 

King,  per  bbl . 2  25  0  3  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  76@1  60 

Peaches.  Jersey,  per  basket .  40@1  60 

Up-River,  per  crate .  ...  75@1  26 

State,  per  carrier .  75@l  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  per  bbl . 2  UU@3  60 

Bartlett,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  6001  to 

deckel,  per  bbl  . 3  00@6  00 

Boso,  per  bbl . 1  5<i@3  10 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 1  6032  26 

Keiffe”,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Cooking  varieties,  oer  bbl .  S0@l  00 

Grapes,  Up-River,  Concord,  per  case .  35®  45 

State  Delaware,  per  small  basket .  )0@  13 

State  Niagara,  per  small  basket .  8®  10 

State  black,  per  small  basket  .  6)4®  7 

Wlne-in  bulk,  Delaware .  2)4®  — 

Wine- in  bulk,  white .  U4®  JJ4 

Wine- in  bulk,  black .  i‘4&  1)4 

Plums,  table  sorts,  per  iU-lb  basket .  16®  20 

Green,  per  10-lb  basket .  16®  20 

Damson,  per  10-Id  basket .  16@  20 

Prunes,  per  10-lb  basket .  20®  45 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  60 

Per  crate . 1  60®  j  85 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  50 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  26@1  60 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 1  25@l  60 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  00@  50 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair  . .  ...2  00@2  60 

Red  heads,  per  pair . I  60@2  (.0 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60®  76 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  3>@  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  90©  1  26 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  00@1  26 

Grouse,  per  pair .  50®  90 

R«edblrds,  per  doz .  30®  60 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  16©  17 

GRASS  SHED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50®  7  00 

Timothy .  2  80®  3  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat .  96®  99 

Rye .  48®  63 

Barley  feeding .  28®  30 

Barley  malting .  45®  65 

Bnokwheat,  silver .  38®  41 

Buckwheat,  Japan .  —  @  — 

Corn .  30®  32 

Oats . 22)4®  32 

HAY  AND  8TRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 70  @72 

No.  2 . 60  @65 

NO.  3 . 50  @66 

Shipping . 40  @45 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65 

Clover . 40  @45 

Salt . 35  @46 

Straw,  long  rye . 40  @60 

Short  rye . 35  @46 

Tangled  rye  . 30  @40 

Oat . 30  @35 

Wheat . 30  @36 

HONEY. 

State,  white  olover.  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @— 

Buckwheat,  oomb,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)4®  6)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  .  .  3)4®  4)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 11  @13 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

Southern.  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 48  @60 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897 . 13  @16 

Crop  of  1896.  ohoioe .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime .  6)4®  6)4 

Old  olds .  2  ©  4)4 

Paolflo  Coast,  orop  of  1897 . 14  @17 

Crop  of  1896,  ohoice .  9  @10 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 6  @  7)4 

German.  1896 . , . . . 18  @23 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Vaala,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9)4®  10 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6)4@  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6)4®  6 

Small,  per  lb .  5)4®  6)4 

Pork,  oour.try  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6)4®  1%. 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6)4®  6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb  . .  4  @  6 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  8H 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb . .  2)4@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  4*y@  5 

Hlckorynuts,  new.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  .1  50  @  — 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel . 5  CO  @6  fO 

POTATOEB. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  26®  — 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 1  76@2  00 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  00 

Jersey  8weet,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  2o 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 1  60@i  76 

Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  average  lots,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Spring,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Spring,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  fancy  .  13  @  14 

Phlla.,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  per  lb  .  7  @  8)4 

Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9  @ 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  814 

Western,  scalded .  7  @  8)4 

Old  cooks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Duoks.  Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  12)4®  13 

Geese,  Eastern,  white .  14  @  — 

Eastern,  dark .  12  @  13 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dos . 2  00  @2  26 

Mixed  lota,  per  dos . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dos . 1  25  @1  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bunones . 1  00®  — 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  60@4  00 

State,  per  100 . 3  00@3  60 

Carrots,  local,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . ]  00@2  00 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz .  25®  35 

Small  to  medium,  per  doz .  10®  26 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 . 1  25@1  60 

Cucumbers,  per  barrel .  1  2503  00 

Cucumber  pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  00@2  00 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  7fi@l  25 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  dos .  20®  25 

Looal,  per  bbl .  30®  40 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag .  60®  76 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  1  oo@l  60 

Onions.  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  00@2  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  26@l  62 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  60 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  00®  — 

Peas,  per  bag  . 1  60@1  75 

Peppers,  green,  per  barrel .  60®  90 

Red,  per  barrel . 1  00@1  26 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75@l  00 

String  oeans,  L.  I.,  wax,  per  bag .  40®  60 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  Aome,  per  box .  60@1  25 

Jersey,  ordinary .  40®  76 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  600  85 

WOOL. 


Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 27 

XX  and  above . . . 

X . 

Miohigan,  X  and  above . 

No.  1 . 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 42 

Spring,  med . 42 

Fall,  fine . 35 

California,  sooured  basis,  spring.  Northern. 43 

Southern . 41 

FaU . . . 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 4j 

Valley . 37 

Territory  8taple,  scoured  basis . 47 

Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 20 
Clothing . . 

MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  hai  been  21.587  oans  of  milk , 
210  oan«  of  oondensed  milk  and  3i7  oans  of  oream. 
The  exchange  price  is  $  .31  a  can  west  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and  $1.37  delivered  In  this  city. 
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AND  FODDER-CUTTERSof  all  sizes, 
positively  the  best.  Carriers  to  match.  For 
full  information 
about  these,  also 
best  H 


power, 

F  a  n  n 

Feed-mill.  Rye 
Thresher  a  n  d 
Binder,  Saw- 
machine  (cir¬ 
cular  and  drag). 

Dog-power,  Land-roller,  Steam-engine,  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

1  lease  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Have  You  Seen  Pineapples  Grow? 

I  will  send  free,  by  mail,  a  plant  of  the  finest 
variety,  guaranteed  to  frult.  50  cents  each,  two  for 
75  cents.  FRED.  C.  THOMAS,  Orlando  Pineries, 
Box  394,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Seed  Potatoes 

ish.  Sir  William  and  Divide.  90  cents  per  bushel; 
“  Henderson’s ”  Uncle  Sam,  Sir  T Valter  lialeUjh  and 
linvee.  $2.25;  Great  Early  Thoroughbred  and  Earlv 
May.  $1.25.  Fall.  f.  o,  b.,  cash;  carloads  reasonable. 
SMITH’S  SEED  &  STOCK  FARM,  Manchester,  N.Y. 


J—  A  first-class  Butter  maker, 
ww  d  II  it3U  either  single  or  married  man, 
and  milker  on  a  dairy  farm  of  50  cows;  must  furnish 
references  and  understand  the  running  of  steam  en¬ 
gine.  Address  OLIVER  G.  GRIDLEY,  Mycenae, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  State  price  bv  the  year. 


One  man  In  each  community  to 
sell  our  “money-makers.”  A 
big  thing.  Write  quickly. 
Address  MONEY  MAKERS,  39  Peck  Ct.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HH  V1 2 3  C  I  n  non  poliev  In  U.  S.  Life,  of 
IWl  ¥  I  U,UUV  New  York,  matures  Oc¬ 
tober,  1906.  Health  and  cash  exhausted.  Only 
$2,230.20.  balance  to  pay  (nine  payments).  Answer 
quick.  Least  cost  required  to  secure  them,  if  made 
safe.  Address  V.  POPHAM,  New  Fruit,  Ky. 


OUR  CHESHIRES 

are  long-bodied,  deep  ham,  fine  bone.  Profitable 
hustlers.  $6  buys  a  nice  one,  either  sex  Two  extra- 
tine  ones.  $8  each.  Money  cheerfully  returned  if  not 
satisfied.  E.  Manchester  &  Sons,  W.  Winsted,  Conn. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  oar-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  Of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  BARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
eto.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  8treet,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  CO. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEE8E  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  <s  36  Little  lath.  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

1  Live  Quail. 

“Intensive  Cultivation  is  the  Keynote  to  Success!” 

SUCCESS 

Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 

Am  IjMNINIi 

$1.00  a  Year.  ”  Every  Saturday. 

A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Home. 


THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription;  it  will  earn 
you  $100  before  the  twelve  months  are  up.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copy  free. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  address 

AM.  GARDENING,  f  0.  Box  1697,  Hew  York. 


$10© 


We  have  spent  over  $28,000  the  past  year  in  prem¬ 
iums  in  securing  85, 000  new  subscribers,  and  will 
now  give  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  every  list 
giving  correct  names  in  this  educational  contest.  =. 


celve  a  20year  Guaranteed -  ...  ...  -  ... 

correct  words  will  receive  one  of  the  following  presents  selected  by  our  committee  according  to  neatness 
and  number  of  correct  words:  Bicycle,  Diamond  Initial  Ring,  Parlor  Organ,  Guitar,  Diamond  Pin, 
Kodak  Pair  Lace  Curtains,  China  Set  or  Dozen  Rogers  Silver  Spoons.  Each  present  worth  from  $3  to  $50, 

’  CAN  YOU  SOLVE  THESE  QUESTIONS? 


1.  G  •  A  -  T  A  noted  soldier 

2.  N - O  -  K  A  city  in  eastern 

part  of  U.  S. 

3.  -  E  -  L  - 11  What  we  all  want 
4«_M  X  -  (I  -  A  large  gulf. 


9.  G  -  R  -  A  -  Y  A  country  In 
Europe. 

1 0.  U  -  TT  -  -  Raised  in  Texas 

11.  -  O-D  What  you  can  get 
in  Klondike  regions. 

12.  S-A-U-Y  a  great  explorer. 


W  -  -  -  -  Was  given  by  God 
an  immortal  soul. 

K.  U  - 1  -  A  -  O  Largecity  in U.S. 

7.  80  -  -  W  bat  every  human 
being  has. 

_  „  _ 8.  W---1-G-ON  A  noted  general  _ _ 

*“  INSTRUCTIONS. —The  above  twelve  words  have  dashes  where  letters  should  appear.  Place  the  proper 
letters  in  these  spaces  to  make  complete  words  which  we  have  chosen.  Contestant  must  send  25  cents 
( stamps  or  silver)  for  6  months’  subscription  to  The  Home  Visitor,  as  no  solution  is  eligible  without  it. 
If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  premium,  in  case  your  list  is  not  completely  correct  to  secure  the  $100,  we 
will  refund  your  remittance.  We  have  never  received  a  complaint.  Our  Motto— Justice  to  all.  Statohow 
you  want  your  $100  sent  (express  or  P.  O.  Order)  if  you  send  entire  correct  list  (Ve  pay  all  transportation 
charges  on  premiums.  All  lists  examined  by  our  committee  each  day.  We  are  responsible  and  refer  to 
any  bank.  Remember,  every  contestant  receives  a  present  in  value  from  $3  to  $100  according  to  list.  You 
might  have  been  unsuccessful  in  other  contests.  This  time  you  may  succeed.  We  guarantee  fairness  to  all. 
Address  letter  to  HOME  VISITOR  PUB.  CO.,  HOME  VISITOR  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  1*A. 


THE  EEVIN  PRUNER. 

We  have  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  pruners  in  hand  that  we  wish  to  dispose  of. 
They  are  the  best  that  have  yet  been  offered  in  pruners.  They  will  cut  a  one-half¬ 
inch  dry  branch.  They  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  cut-smooth'-and  clean  as  a 


knife,  but  faster  and  easier.  The  regular  price  is  $1  25  postpaid.  As  long  as  these 
last,  we  will  send  them  for  50  cents,  or  we  will  send  one  free  for  one  new  yearly 
subscription.  You  will  need  to  act  quickly  if  you  want  one,  as  the  stock  will  not 
last  long  on  these  terms.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Nev^Yobk 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Farm  sales  for  September  amounted 
to  $142.48,  the  best  month’s  business  we 
have  done  thus  far.  We  would  like  to 
have  reports  from  other  small  farmers 
for  comparison.  We  give  only  actual 
sales  in  this  account.  The  summer’s 
work  has  given  results  that  will  not 
show  in  cash  until  next  season.  For 
example,  we  have  200  good  hens  that 
could  not  be  duplicated  for  $125.  There 
are  three  acres  in  small  fruits,  and  eight 
acres  of  Crimson  clover  that  are  earning 
future  value  for  us.  Besides  this,  the 
barn  is  stuffed  to  overflowing  with  fod¬ 
der,  but  we  shall  count  none  of  these 
things  until  they  are  turned  into  cash. 
Most  of  the  crops  have  been  sold.  There 
are  small  sales  of  eggs  and  milk  every 
day,  but  all  we  have  left  for  regular 
marketing  are  turnips  and  squashes.  The 
turnips  were  sown  broadcast  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  on  August  14,  and  have  made 
an  excellent  growth.  They  are  bringing 
20  cents  per  basket,  and  sell  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  potatoes.  We  made  a  bad 
blunder  in  not  starting  our  late  cabbage 
early  enough. 

X  X  X 

We  sold  the  potatoes  as  fast  as  they 
were  dug,  and  now  have  less  than  half  a 
bushel  on  hand.  W e  estimate  that  at  least 
20  bushels  rotted  in  the  ground.  We 
should  have  dug  and  sold  at  once  when 
the  vines  died.  The  Orphans  lived  long¬ 
est,  and  the  rows  that  were  dusted  with 
fungiroid  gave  the  best  yield  and  showed 
least  rot.  Potatoes  will  be  classed  as 
luxuries  at  Hope  Farm  this  winter. 
We  shall  buy  sweet  potatoes  and  use 
baked  squash,  corn  meal,  rice  and  maca¬ 
roni  as  substitutes.  So  many  people 
are  planning  to  do  this  that  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  potatoes  will  go  much 
over  $1  a  bushel.  In  such  seasons,  it 
seems  to  us  like  good  policy  for  a  farmer 
to  sell  the  articles  that  are  in  demand, 
and  live  on  substitutes.  This  would  be 
a  good  national  policy,  also.  There  is 
a  great  foreign  demand  for  wheat  this 
year.  L8t  American  farmers  eat  more 
corn  meal,  oat  meal  and  rice  this  year, 
aEd  sell  their  wheat  while  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  it  ! 

X  X  X 

Sell  when  you  can  get  most  for  an 
article,  and  use  the  money  to  buy  cheaper 
substitutes.  A  neighbor  wants  to  sell 
us  250  shocks  of  corn  at  15  cents  a  shock. 
We  do  not  raise  any  field  corn,  as  we 
think  sweet  corn  pays  better.  The  ears 
from  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  may  be  sold 
for  cash,  and  some  of  that  cash  used  to 
buy  bran  to  feed  with  the  stalks.  With 
the  $37.50  that  the  neighbor  wants  for 
the  corn,  we  can  buy  far  more  feed  than 
there  is  in  the  grain,  while  we  have 
stalks  enough.  Our  last  sweet  corn  went 
to  market  October  1.  The  night  before, 
a  heavy  frost  was  threatened,  and  all 
hands  went  out  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  cut  down  three  acres  of  sweet  corn. 
The  stalks  were  cut  and  laid  directly  on 
the  ground.  This  prevented  serious  dam¬ 
age  from  frost,  but  it  was  a  hard  job  to 
pick  them  up  and  tie  them.  Had  a  rain 
caught  them  on  the  ground,  they  would 
have  been  good  for  little  besides  mulch 
for  strawberries.  Here  is  where  the 
great  value  of  a  silo  comes  in.  These 
stalks  could  have  been  rushed  into  the 
silo  with  little  injury,  even  though  they 
had  been  frosted.  Another  year,  we 
must  have  a  small  stave  silo.  It  is  needed 
in  sweet  corn  farming. 

X  X  X 

The  pen  of  Black  Business  birds  has 
been  reduced  in  size.  Early  in  August, 
a  neighbor’s  dog  killed  one,  and  another 
died  from  rheumatism.  The  egg  record 
for  the  past  two  months  represents  the 
work  of  eight  hens.  This  is  what  they 
have  done  : 


Eggs. 

.  121 

.  175 

. . 

.  114 

.  52 

September . 

.  19 

.  Total . 

.  795 

I  am  certain  that  they  laid,  at  least,  40 


eggs  in  September,  but  we  were  unable 
to  find  them,  as  the  hens  were  moved 
from  place  to  place  while  the  houses 
were  being  built.  We  are  sure  of  only 
19,  and  that  must  stand  as  their  record. 
This  may  not  be  a  large  record,  but  see 
what  it  represents  in  a  business  way. 
The  10  hens  cost  us  $7.50  originally.  We 
might  have  sold  every  egg  at  an  average 
of  two  cents  each,  in  our  regular  mar¬ 
ket,  which  would  mean  $15.90.  As  it  is, 
we  sold  about  $3  worth  of  their  eggs, 
about  $9  worth  of  young  roosters,  and 
have  now  nearly  75  fine  black  pullets 
that  are  worth  to  us  every  cent  of  75 
cents  each.  These  old  hens  deserve  to 
die  a  natural  death  if  hens  ever  did  ! 

X  X  X 

Our  battle  with  the  roup  is  still  going 
on.  We  have  lost  five  pullets  thus  far, 
but  the  other  “  patients  ”  are  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Chlorate  of  potash  in  the  drinking 
water  has  certainly  proved  helpful.  In 
bad  cases,  the  treatment  of  holding  the 
nose  down  into  kerosene  has  had  a  good 
effect.  A  dry,  comfortable  house,  liberal 
doses  of  ginger,  and  plenty  of  good  food 
seems  after  all,  about  the  most  effective 
treatment  for  large  flocks. 

Our  Plymouth  Rock  hens  appear  to 
lay  better  than  the  others  during  the 
moulting  season.  Of  the  mixed  flocks, 
hardly  20  per  cent  of  the  hens  show 
Plymouth  Rock  blood,  yet  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  eggs  are  brown.  Some 
of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  have  hardly  be¬ 
gun  to  moult  yet,  while  many  Leghorns 
are  about  naked. 

We  got  into  the  yards  of  the  large  hen¬ 
house  with  the  horse  and  cultivator,  and 
tore  the  ground  all  up.  How  the  hens 
did  enjoy  dusting  and  wallowing  in  the 
dust !  We  shall  repeat  this  operation  as 
often  as  the  ground  bakes  hard. 

Last  week,  we  bought  in  New  York 
29  first-class  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorn 
hens  for  $11.75,  or  12%  cents  a  pound. 
These  hens  came  from  New  York  State. 
We  stood  by  the  crate  and  picked  out 
hens  that  suited,  as  the  dealer  handled 
them  over.  Yearling  Leghorn  or  Mi¬ 
norca  hens  were  what  we  were  after. 
This  lot  of  hens  has  already  begun  to 
lay.  We  cannot  understand  what  a  man 
is  thinking  of  to  let  such  hens  go  at 
that  price  !  These  hens  are  more  profit¬ 
able  than  pullets  at  14  cents. 

X  X  X 

The  farm  is  as  dry  as  dust,  and  no  rye 
has  yet  been  sown.  The  Crimson  clover 
stands  still  except  on  the  fields  where  it 
was  seeded  with  millet  or  where  the 
weeds  were  thick.  The  clover  on  this 
poor  soil  shows,  almost  to  a  line,  where 
potash  was  applied.  On  the  melon  field 
where  250  pounds  per  acre  of  muriate 
were  used,  the  clover  is  fully  twice  as 
large  as  in  the  adjoining  corn  field, 
where  nothing  was  used  but  200  pounds 
of  mixed  fertilizer  in  the  drill  for  corn. 
It  seems  very  clear  to  us  that,  where 
green  crops  are  to  take  the  place  of 
stable  manure,  the  proper  place  for  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  on  the 
green  crop  itself. 

In  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  we  are 
setting  out  potted  strawberry  plants. 
On  October  9,  we  put  out  750  Glen  Mary 
plants,  and  as  soon  as  the  rain  comes, 
we  shall  put  out,  with  the  Richards’s 
Transplanter,  several  thousand  Gardner 
and  Bubach.  Last  year,  we  transplanted 
them  in  this  way  on  election  day 
(November  7)  and  picked  an  average  of 
one  good  stem  of  fruit  from  each  plant. 
Of  course,  this  would  not  suit  the  large 
growers,  but  it  is  a  part  of  our  plan  for 
getting  the  little  farm  into  fruit  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  plants  are  being  set  on 
a  field  that  has  produced  a  fair  crop  of 
early  sweet  corn. 

X  X  X 

It  seems  that  a  good  many  money¬ 
making  poultrymen  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  so-called  “  authorities.”  For 
example,  here  is  a  man  who  lives  on  an 
island  in  Lake  Champlain.  Read  what 
he  Bays  : 

I  have  read  with  great-  interest  the  hen-feeding 
articles.  I  have  fed  my  hens  as  follows:  I  keep 


a  barrel  in  the  middle  of  a  henhouse  about  12 
feet  square,  and  empty  a  bag  of  grain  in  the 
barrel  at  once  to  save  time  feeding  them.  I  do 
my  work  alone,  and  can  not  be  on  hand  to  feed 
hens  three  times  a  dav.  1  also  keep  75  hens  in 
the  12-foot  square  building,  and  get  82.25  a  hen  a 
year.  It  costs  me  60  cents  each  to  feed  them,  not 
counting  the  milk  from  the  creamery,  of  which 
they  have  all  they  want.  I  feed  all  kinds  of  grain ; 
buckwheat  is  my  choice.  Brown  Leghorns  lay 
the  most  eggs  for  me.  I  think,  if  one  counts  his 
time  worth  anything,  my  hens,  with  scarcely  any 
time  spent  on  them,  will  be  found  to  pay  well. 

That  certainly  beats  anything  yet,  and 
the  returns  per  hen  are  far  ahead  of  the 
average.  We  are  now  following  the 
plan  advocated  by  O.  W.  Mapes,  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  balanced  ration  of  mixed  ground 
grain  and  meat  constantly  before  the 
hens.  We  tried  feeding  it  dry,  but  this 
was  not  a  success — a  hen  cannot  eat  dry 
ground  feed  with  any  satisfaction.  She 
will  'waste  too  much  of  it.  We  mix  a 
stiff  mash  and  feed  it  in  a  covered 
trough  where  the  hens  can  eat  at  will. 

_  h.  w.  c 

BEST  GRAIN  FOR  WORK  HORSES 

A  reader  in  Wisconsin  sends  us  the 
following  questions  : 

1.  Working  horses  are  fed  mostly  corn  and  oats 
for  grain  when  at  work.  The  corn  is  fed  on  the 
ear,  and  they  have  all  the  marsh  hay  they  want 
besides.  In  what  proportions  should  the  grain 
be  mixed  for  best  results  ?  Would  it  be  better  to 
mix  bran  with  it  ?  2.  Supposing  we  have  all  the 
corn,  oats  and  bran,  and  do  not  count  the  cost, 
what  is  the  best  for  the  horse  ?  3.  Which  is  the 
best  way,  to  feed  all  corn  at  one  meal,  all  oats 
at  another,  or  to  feed  corn  and  oats  mixed  at 
every  meal  ?  About  how  much  should  be  fed 
three  times  per  day  to  a  1,200-pound  horse  doing 
hard  work  on  a  farm  ?  What  has  been  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  matter  ? 

Nothing  Better  Than  Corn. 

All  working  animals  on  our  farms  are 
fed  almost  exclusively  with  corn  on  the 
ear.  We  find  that  no  one  kind  of  grain 
gives  as  good  average  results,  and  no  one 
keeps  up  strength  and  flesh  so  well. 
Some  corn,  on  the  ear,  we  would  soak 
before  feeding  during  the  summer 
months  ;  horses  masticate  and  digest  it 
better.  If  we  did  very  much  work  with 
teams  on  the  highways,  we  would  feed 
half  oats  twice  a  day  ;  but  if  the  teams 
are  kept  on  the  farm,  and  confined  to 
farm  work,  we  certainly  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  feed  line  better  than  corn  on 
the  ear.  Occasionally  we  feed  a  little 
bran,  by  way  of  a  change,  but  our  de¬ 
pendence  is  corn  on  the  ear,  all  the 
year  ’round.  Corn,  without  doubt,  is 
the  most  economical  of  all  feeds.  Ex¬ 
perience  will  teach  a  man  to  feed  all  his 
horses  can  utilize — that  can  only  be 
learned  by  actual  experience.  Horses 
should  not  be  overfed  if  at  hard  work  ; 
it  can  soon  be  learned  just  what  number 
of  ears  to  feed  not  to  cloy  the  horse,  but 
that  he  may  come  to  his  feed  with  rel¬ 
ish,  and  clean  up  all  given  him. 

D.  c.  LEWIS. 

Vary  to  Suit  the  Horse. 

The  food  should  vary  with  the  season 
and  climate.  In  my  experience,  corn  is 
a  good  food,  but  causes  a  horse  to  sweat 
and  heat  up  too  easily  in  hot  weather. 
The  blood  gets  out  of  order,  and  the 
horse  “  sores  ”  easily.  “  Horses  worked 
constantly  in  cold  weather,  are  too  thin- 
blooded  to  be  comfortable,  if  fed  oats,” 
says  an  old  teamster.  The  disposition 
and  breed  of  the  horse  must  be  studied. 
A  quick,  nervous  horse  frets  and  foams 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


INSURES 

Bcnra  MILK 

AND 

SUPERIOR  BUTTER 

“Vour  money's  lUortb  or  Vour 
money  Back" 

Address 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


44  sizes  and 
)lstyles. 


SSend 
(for 
ijfree  , 
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adogue. 
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your  feed  with  the  combinedE 

WOLVERINE  CUTTERf, 
&  SHREDDER.  New  feaf 
ture.  Big  improvement. 
Guaranteed  better  thank 
theoldstyle.  Price  $2.50andjf 
up.  Largest  cuts  ton  in  5  minutes. 
Swivel  Carrier  any  length.) 
MARVIN  SMITH  CO. 
B66  So.  Clinton  .St. .  CHICAGO.  ILL,C 
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CENTS 

for  100  Square  Feet, 
Caps  and  Nails. 


SWAN’S 

EXTRA  HEAVY 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRE.  WIND  and  WATER¬ 
PROOF.  Sample  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN,  102  Mon  St.,  N.Y. 


2 


Incuts  squill  t;  linn  ior  a  goon 
corrugated  STEEL  ROOFINC, 

_ .for  fanners’  houses  and  barns. 

Circulars  explain  all  about  it. 

1  THE  BERLIN  IRON  BRIDGE  CO, 
EAST  BERLIN,  Connecticut. 


WAGON 


SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY 
NEW. 

SCALES 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. 


A  better  Scale  for 
less  money  than  has 
ever  been  offered. 
Address 


11 


inert. 


Owing  to  condemnation  proceedings,  factory 
muet  be  removed  at  once,  and  all  machinery  and 
appliances  therein  contained  are  to  be  sold  a 
Public  Auction,  at  a  lump  price,  at  1  o’clock,  p.m. 
on  OCTOBER  26,  1897,  at  Purdy’s  Station,  on  Har 
lem  Railroad,  40  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Upset  price,  81,000. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

EDWARD  L.  ALLEN, 

Secretary,  Aqueduct  Commissioners, 

No.  280  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
CREAMERIES. 

Treatise  “Good  Butter*  How  to  Make  It,” 
All  Dairying  Utensils,  write 

KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO 
35  E  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


PROSPERITY  AND  SEPARATORS. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than 
for  10  years  past.  Don’t  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer — you  can  make  it  now,  and  there  could  be  no  better  time.  Put 
it  in  to-day,  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It  wiL 
save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any  other 
investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come,  don't  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  imitating  second  or 
third-class  machine  which  is  “  cheap  ”  on  paper,  and  in  first  cost 
only.  Get  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  in  that  it  will  save  you  most 
and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any  way  try  and  s.  e 
for  yourself.  Send  for  new  “  Baby  ”  or  Dairy  Catalogue  No.  257  and 
any  desired  particulars.  _ _ 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  i  JNo.  74  Oortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 
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BEST  GRAIN  FOR  WORK  HORSES. 

(CONTINUED. ) 

the  flesh  all  off  when  fed  oats  alone, 
while  a  spiritless,  fat,  corn-fed  horse 
provokes  his  driver  to  profanity.  Young 
horses  can  eat  their  grain  whole,  with¬ 
out  loss,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  pay  to 
have  all  grain  ground.  Some  horses 
digest  and  assimilate  their  food  fully  ; 
and  do  not  require  as  large  amounts,  to 
keep  in  good  order  as  their  mates. 
Others  are  subject  to  colic  and  stomach 
troubles,  if  given  a  liberal  allowance. 
With  such  ones,  the  work  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  the  capacity  of  the  stomach.  The 
best  ration  for  my  team  during  ordinary 
farm  work  is  two  parts  oats  and  one 
part  corn,  by  weight,  ground  together. 
A  little  bran  is  added  if  the  horses  lack 
spirit  or  seem  constipated.  A  warm  bran 
mash  once  a  week  is  excellent.  For  a 
team  doing  very  heavy,  slow  hauling,  I 
would  use  a  large  proportion  of  corn 
and  bran.  For  horses  worked  on  the 
road  or  at  fast  work,  but  little  hay  and 
a  grain  ration  of  oats  are  best.  Probably 
no  one  food  will  come  so  near  being  a 
perfect  ration  for  all  horses  at  all  times 
as  oats.  I  think  that  the  best  way  is  to 
mix  the  grain,  for  the  reason  that  I  do 
not  want  all  of  one  meal  potatoes,  and 
bread  alone  for  the  next.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  the  best  way.  The  only  rule 
I  have,  is  to  watch  the  horse  and  regu¬ 
late  the  amount  of  feed,  according  to  his 
condition.  Too  much  is  as  bad  as  too 
little.  The  coat  should  be  smooth  and 
the  muscles  hard.  I  think  an  ordinary 
1,200-pound  horse  would  need  from  five 
to  eight  quarts  at  a  feed,  three  times 
per  day.  A  small  portion,  a  heaping 
tablespoonful,  of  oil  meal,  once  per  day, 
is  a  good  addition,  as  is  an  occasional 
feed  of  potatoes.  c.  k.  chapman. 

Corn  and  Oats  Mixed. 

1.  We  obtain  best  results  by  mixing 
oats  and  corn,  half  and  half  by  weight, 
giving  a  six- quart  measure  rounding 
full  three  times  a  day.  We  always  grind 
them  together,  and  have  found  that  they 
will  do  as  well  or  better  on  a  quarter 
less  grain  if  ground,  than  if  fed  without 
grinding.  We  have  noticed  this  point 
particularly  during  the  past  few  years, 
when  we  have  run  out  of  ground  feed. 

2.  We  feed  corn  and  oats  unless  the  price 
of  oats  is  unusually  high ;  then  we  use 
one  part  corn  meal  and  one  part  bran. 

3.  Corn  and  oats  mixed  for  each  ration 
would,  in  our  estimation,  be  best.  For 
the  past  two  years,  we  have  fed  our 
draft  horses  oats  (with  a  few  peas  mixed 
in)  and  corn  ground  together,  about 
equal  parts,  when  the  horses  are  doing 
heavy  work  ;  as  the  work  gets  lighter, 
we  mix  more  oats  so  as  to  make  the 
feed  correspond  to  their  work. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS. 

OATS,  BEANS  AND  ENSILAGE  FOR 
SHEEP. 

I  have  taken  all  the  cull  beans  from 
my  nearest  bean  market  where  pickers 
are  employed,  and  my  last  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  to  me  conclusively  that 
ensilage,  oats  and  beans,  make  the  best 
ration  I  have  yet  found  for  lambs  or 
sheep.  My  experience  has  been  with 
ensilage  cut  about  one-half  inch,  and 
with  small  ears  or  large.  I  find  the 
sheep  or  lambs  will  consume  nearly,  and 
many  times  entirely,  the  contents  of  the 
feed.  I  find  no  difference  in  the  kind  of 
corn,  so  long  as  it  is  corn  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  properly  secured  in  the  silo. 

My  silos  are  eight  or  nine  years  old,  an  d 
have  not  smelled  of  paint  or  tar ;  only 
tar  paper  used  for  lining  between  the 
ceiling  inside  my  barn.  They  are  built 
of  hemlock,  and  are  entirely  sound  yet. 

When  ensilage  is  plentiful,  I  feed  twice 
a  day,  and  less  if  not  so  plentiful.  I 
think  I  never  had  sheep  or  cattle  hurt 
by  eating  it.  I  have  had  horses  scour. 

I  would  rather  have  corn  ripe  than  green. 
Rain  will  not  hurt,  and  I  hear  of  men 
who  run  a  stream  of  water  into  the  car¬ 
rier  when  the  corn  gets  dry.  I  shall  put 
10  barrels  on  top  of  my  silos  to-morrow, 
as  I  finished  cutting  on  Saturday,  and 


the  corn  leaves  were  frosted  and  very 
dry.  I  shall  wet  the  top  and  tramp  it 
as  a  protection  from  the  air.  I  have 
covered  with  boards  and  stones  for 
weight,  but  it’s  lots  of  trouble,  and  I 
think  tramping  and  wetting  cheaper.  I 
do  not  call  myself  high  authority  in  this 
field  of  science,  but  I  have  learned  by 
my  own  experience  the  most  I  know  of 
feeding  sheep  on  ensilage,  because  I 
could  not  hear  of  a  single  instance  of 
the  experiment  until  I  tried  it. 

Michigan.  jerry  Spaulding. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

New  Plan  of  Butter  Maker  — A 
patent  has  recently  been  taken  out  in 
France  for  a  new  process  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter  from  cream.  The  fresh 
cream  is  submitted  to  natural  lactic  fer¬ 
mentation,  whereby  the  fat  globules 
become  covered  with  an  albuminous 
covering.  It  is  then  heated,  aerated 
without  churning,  and  submitted  to 
alcoholic  fermentation.  This  fermenta¬ 
tion  changes  the  character  of  the  cream 
and  completely  destroys  its  viscosity, 
the  fat  globules  rising  to  the  surface, 
while  the  other  solids  remain  at  the 
bottom.  The  fat  layer  is  then  separated 
and  washed  with  water  to  remove  ad¬ 
hering  particles  of  casein. 

A  Poultry  Record. — In  the  fall  of 
1895,  we  bought  four  pure  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens,  two  pullets  and  two 
roosters,  and  killed  our  other  roosters 
In  the  spring  of  1896,  we  chose  the  eggs 
from  our  best  layers  to  put  with  those 
of  the  Leghorn  pullets  From  191  eggs. 
158  chickens  were  hatched.  The  hawks 
killed  some  of  them,  and  a  sudden  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  overtook  the  young 
chickens  and  killed  a  great  many  more 
before  they  could  reach  shelter.  Last 
fall,  there  were  46  pullets,  and  we  kept 
three  old  hens.  We  disposed  of  10  of 
these,  three  had  young  chickens,  and  one 
is  sitting.  We  now  (May,  1897)  average  24 
eggs  a  day.  Our  hens  have  a  full  feed 
of  corn  in  the  morning,  fresh  water  in 
abundance,  and  unlimited  range. 

Wisconsin.  mrs  leyi  h.  niles. 

Tuberculosis  Experience. — If  it  was 
not  so  serious  a  matter,  the  first  two  res¬ 
olutions  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  regarding 
the  outbreak  of  tuberculosis  in  the  cattle 
at  the  college  would  be  laughable.  While 
the  resolutions  in  themselves  are  all 
right  and,  undoubtedly,  in  the  line  of 
good  common-sense  sanitary  precau¬ 
tions,  it  strikes  me  as  of  little  use  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  stamp  out  or  even  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  so  long  as  public 
sentiment  permits  of  human  subjects  in 
the  last  stages  of  the  disease  in  its  pul¬ 
monary  form,  traveling  about  through 
the  country  in  close  sleeping  cars,  drink¬ 
ing  at  public  fountains,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  sowing  disease  germs  right 
and  left.  Prof.  Low  tells  us  tnat 
carefully  conducted  experiments  have 
showed  that  the  germs  of  the  disease, 
when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  sun¬ 
light,  are  killed  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  that  indirect  light  will  soon  destroy 
their  vitality,  but  that  the  germs  of  the 
disease  will  survive  for  a  long  time  in 
water  at  ordinary  temperature.  It 
would  seem,  by  this,  that  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  sources  of  infections  can 
be  the  water  supply,  especially  when  all 
drink  from  the  common  trough  or  foun¬ 
tain,  while  the  poorest  resident  in  the 
country  can  readily  have  the  air  of  his 
whole  premises  disinfected  '  every  fair 
day  by  giving  free  access  to  God’s  life- 
giving  sunlight.  Undoubtedly,  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  germs  of  tuberculosis 
to  sunlight  is  the  principal  reason  why 
the  disease  has  not  depopulated  the 
earlh  before  this  time,  f.  a.  putnam. 

Massachusetts. 


Almost  everybody  knows  somebody  whose  stub¬ 
born  Cough  or  Lung  trouble  was  cured  by  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Expectorant. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.— Ado. 

Oak=tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  your  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No  9  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Y. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

£reek  MOOre  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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More  Than  He  Expected. 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  Alda.  Neb.,  June  19. 1897. 

Gentlemen : — I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Cooker  I  purchased  of  you  last  fall,  and 
find  it  to  be  more  than  I  expected  for  the  money.  It  takes  less  fuel  than  any  other  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  think  if  more  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  cooked  their  hog 
feed,  we  would  have  less  of  what  is  called  Hog  Cholera  when  we  commence  to  feed 
green  corn  in  the  Fall.  Yours  truly,  S.  W.  SPENCER. 

25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  560  Templf  Court.N  Y  City 


IT  IS  A  FACT 


tbe  FARMER  has  MONEY  to  BURN.  We  have  buvers  for  JERSEY 
HEIFERS,  six  to  ten  months  old  ;  a  GUERNSEY  HERD  closing  out 
near  Ohio.  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  and  BULLS,  LONG  WOOL  EWES, 
SHORT-HORN  BULLS  and  (100)  SOUTH  DOWN  EWES.  HOLSTEIN  GRADES. 

We  have  Jersey  Bulls  for  sale  cheap;  also  Cleveland  Bays  and  Jersey  Cows.  All  inquiries  cheer¬ 
fully  answered.  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

Refers  by  permission  to  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


p  T  T  A  TDl\/r  A  AT’C  Prime,  Premium, 

O  nl  PrH-es  Proportionate. 
Pigs  Pay.  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


Prepare  for  Winter. 

There  is  money  in  winter  dairying 
when  a  Little  Giant  Separator  does  the 
skimming.  Some¬ 
times  the  roads  that 
lead  to  the  creamery 
are  impassable,  and 
then  you  find  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  a 
separator  at  home. 
Then  creameries 
often  close  down  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather  just 
when  there  is  the 

most  profit  in  the  cows.  Provide  for 
such  contingencies. 

“  ““  SHARPLES, 


P.  M. 


Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
□  Omaha,  Neb. 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  TJse 
QOMB  ATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

Th#  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Preparod 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E3- 
Gombault 
ex-Veterh 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
1  Government 
Bind. 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINO 

Impossible  toproduce  any  scar  or  blemtsh.  The  Safest 
beet  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  lini¬ 
ments  for  mild  or  severe  action,  fiemove,  all  lluuchoi 
or  Blemishes  from  Horse,  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE  caustic 

produoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is  Warran. 

ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAW RENCE-WILLIAM8  CO„  Cleveland,  O. 

wammmmm 


“BUZZARD” 

Horse  Ice  Calks. 

Medal  awarded  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Prices  to  Agents  reduced. 
'For  particulars  address 

S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

4raerican  Bee  Journal 

Tells*  all  about  it. 

Sample  CoDy  Mailed  Free 

G.  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Feed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heaters  >' 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH  * 
Ask  Youb  Dealer  or  Send  to  Us  n 
por  Circular.  * 

-  n 

Economy  3Ifg.  Co.,  Homer,  Mich.  - 


COOK  Your  FEED  ami  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  foi 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also -make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  PT  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  P..  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Cata-  ff- 
logue  B 
4  eta.  " 

THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator  j 

•  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  [ 
*elf> regulating.  The  simplest,  most  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  I 
-  Circulars  FREE. 

CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

At  ±11 JN  AG  GLUT  IT.  M.  Y. 

Put  FAT  In  your  MILK  by  using 

WIHswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

Offers  a  few  cows,  heifers  In  calf,  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  WILLS  A.  SHWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

Six  Registered  Guernsey  Cows. 

Five  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers,  bred. 

One  Registered  Guernsey  Bull,  10  months. 

A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RF  SHANNON  1  907  Liberty  8t„  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
•  I,  vilfUinun,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.AC.R.R 

QftTlth  finwilQ  both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices 
vJDUiu  dwruj  reasonable.  L  B.  Frear,  Ithaca,  N.Y 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  C. WHITES.  Still  selling 
at  hard  times  prices.  Choice 
Boars  and  Sows,  not  akin,  all 
ages  Sowsbied.  POULTRY. 
Write  us. 

HAMILTON  <fc  CO.,  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


-IOO  Eight-weeks’-old 
Pigs,  In  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin  A  fine  lot  of 
young  Sows  and  Service  Boars,  farrowed  last  March. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices.  W.  E.  MANDKV1LLK  , 
Brookton,  Tompkins  County.  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRE  PICS. 

B.  M  LINDSLEY,  Monticello  N.  Y.,  has  a  lot  of  fine 
Cheshire  Pigs  ready  for  delivery  at  farmers’  prices. 

nUROC-JERSEY  SWING— 

all  ages— FOR  SALK.  Won  #135  In  Prizes 
for  ns  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  189G 
„  .  E-  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkbr 


EVERY  CUSTOMER  thatlsfortunate  enough  t 

LMLUH  UUvJlUillLin  getoneofour  Poland-Chin 
Boars  ready  for  service  at  $10.  receives  big  value  fc 
his  money.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.l 


BLOODED  STOCK. 

Fox  Hounds,  Beagles,  Scotch  Collies  of  the  highest 
standard,  and  all  blooded  stock  on  the  farm.  Poultry 
Swine.  ROBERT  WALKER  &  CO.,  251  Donhue  St. 
Mount  Auburn.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

•$  in  IW1/Q  Stamp  for  cat.  showing  how  it’s  done. 
$  ID  1/uuuo  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus, N.J 


wo  Great  EGG  MAKERS 

ilfillirc  GREEN  bone  cutter, 
IflANN  O  ORANITE  CRYSTAL  Grit. 

For  Poultry.  Cash  or  instalments. 
W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


AT  LAST ’ 

■  *  Not  only  awi 

man,  but  a  child  can  run  It.  Will  notl 
break,  self-cleaner,  made  of  best  mater¬ 
ial.  (Jet  circulars  &  testimonials  “by  the 
yard.”  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia.NY, 


BONE  CUTTER, 


If  you  intend  QAH.  OiiIIam 
buying  a  1X0116  1*111161* 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue,  j ust  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Mention 
this  paper. 

STRATTON  &  OSBORNE,  Erie,  Pa. 


Crushed  Oyster  Shells  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Flint,  Calclte,  Granulated  Bone, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK.  PA. 


POULTRY"®??! 

a  POULTRY  LIRE.  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat-  T 
a  ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it’s  Z 
X  our  business.  Call  or  , let  us  send  you  our  Z 
£  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask-  Z 


^  ing — it's  worth  having. 

+  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

^  28  Vosey  Street,  New  York  City.  m 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

_  All  about  them  in  our  128  page 
Catalogue.  Sent  for  6c,  worth  a  *. 

OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90  DES  MOINES,  IA. 
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Humorous. 

“  You  are  sing-le,  I  suppose  ?  ”  “  No  ; 
I’m  a  twin.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

Maude:  “What’s  the  luckiest  day  to 
be  born  on?”  Claude:  “  Don’t  know  ; 
only  tried  one.” — New  York  Herald. 

She  :  “  And  were  you  successful  with 
your  first  case,  doctor?”  He  :  “  Y-ye-es. 
The — er — widow  paid  the  bill.” — Punch. 

Friend:  “But  if  there’s  no  hope  of 
saving  him,  what  are  you  going  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  for  ?  ”  Doctor  : 
“  $100  1  ” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Freddy:  “Ma,  what  is  the  baby’s 
name?”  Ma  :  “The  baby  hasn’t  any 
name.”  Freddy:  “Then  how  did  he 
know  he  belonged  here  ?  ” — Oredit  Lost. 

Reporter  :  “  What  shall  I  say  of  this 
man  who  was  found  shut  up  in  a  folding 
bed  ?”  City  Editor  :  “  Say  that  he  was 
gathered  into  the  fold.” — Randolph 
Enterprise. 

Governess  :  “Now,  Tommie,  if  you 
had  eight  sponge  cakes  and  gave  baby 
seven,  and  then  took  away  six,  what 
would  he  have  then  ?  ”  Tommie:  “A  fit 
pretty  nearly  !  ” — Credit  Lost. 

“  How  do  you  come  to  be  celebrating 
your  golden  wedding,  Binks  ?  You’ve 
only  been  married  three  years.”  “I 
know,”  said  Binks ;  “  but  my  wife  and  I 
thought  we’d  better  have  it  now  when 
we  really  need  the  gold.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

“  He  :  “  The  astrologer  described  you 
exactly,  and  said  that  I  would  marry 
you  ”  She  :  “  Don’t  you  think  it  was  a 
waste  of  money  to  consult  him  ?  ”  He  : 
“Why?”  She:  “I  could  have  told  you 
the  same  thing  myself.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

English  Tourist  (in  the  far  north, 
miles  from  anywhere):  “Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  and  your  family  live 
here  all  the  winter  ?  Why,  what  do  you 
do  when  any  of  you  are  ill?  You  can 
never  get  a  doctor  1  ”  Scotch  Shepherd  : 
“  Nae,  sir,  we’ve  just  to  dee  a  natural 
death.” — Punch. 

The  bright  boy’s  mother  is  cultivat¬ 
ing  his  bump  of  conversation.  “  Now, 
Johnny,”  holding  up  a  picture  card, 
“  shut  your  eyes  and  tell  me  about  what 
you  saw  on  this  card?”  “A  cow,  a 
barn,  a  horse,”  rattled  off  the  bright 
boy  glibly.  “  What  else  ?  ”  “  Nothin’.” 
“  Oh,  yes.  Think,  now.  What  did  you 
see  behind  the  cow  ?  ”  referring  to  the 
trees  in  the  background.  A  moment’s 
reflection.  “  Her  tail,”  shouted  Johnny 
ecstatically. — Chautauqua  Assembly  Her¬ 
ald. 

The  lesson  was  from  the  prodigal  son , 
and  the  teacher  was  dwelling  on  the 
character  of  the  elder  brother.  “  But 
amid  all  the  rejoicing,”  he  said,  “  there 
was  one  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the 
feast  brought  no  joy,  to  whom  the  prod¬ 
igal’s  return  gave  no  pleasure,  but  only 
bitterness ;  one  who  did  not  approve  of 
the  feast  being  held,  and  who  had  no 
wish  to  attend  it.  Now,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  who  this  was?”  There  was  a 
breathless  silence,  followed  by  a  vigor¬ 
ous  cracking  of  thumbs,  and  then  from 
a  dozen  sympathetic  little  geniuses  came 
the  chorus  :  “  Please,  sir,  it  was  the  fat¬ 
ted  calf  !  ” — Aberdeen  Journal. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  al  1  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  k  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I  NGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  8et, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


31  and  33  Yesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  0.  Box  289. 


MORE  CORN 

is  actually  wasted  by  indifferent  methods  of 
feeding  than  would  feed  the  famine  sufferers 
of  India.  If  It  were  ground  on  a 


PEERLESS 


FEED 
GRINDER 

there  could  be  no  waste.  It  would 
all  be  consumed.  Grinds  all  grains 
singly  or  mixed  in  any 
proportion.  Makes  it 
asflne  oras  coarse  as 
youwantlt.  Justthe 
thing  for  ear  com. 
We  also  make  family 
grist  mill,  seeders, 
shellers,  etc.  Write 
for  circs,  and  prices. 

Stevens  Mfg.  Go. 

JOLIET,  ILL. 


MnnfBITFTIBl 

^ _ a  with  the  WOLVERINE-g 

made  on  new  principles.  Grinds  I 
iar  corn  &  all  other  kind  grain  \ 
'or  feed  or  table  use.  2  to  16  h.p. 
Inly  ear  oora  Belt  Mill  thatf 
an  be  run  with  2  h.p.  Guaran-jf 
teed  easiest  run’g  made.  Sweep  ft 
\(  m/ Mill  $18.  Com  Shellers,  16  sizes.  ' 
Besthand  shellergl.  One  hole 

_ _  sheller, hand  or  power  W. 75.  IK 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  bu.  an  hr  Self  feed 
A64  8.  Clinton 8t..  Chicago,  Ill.  shells  600  bu.  daily. E 


Catalog  free. 


42 

styles  1 

Mills 

for 

all 

uses. 


GROUND  FEED 

— more  economical  &  produces 
better  results  than  wholegraln 

STAR  Feed  Grinders 

prepare  it  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  way.  Grind  ail 
kinds  of  grain  single  or 
mixed.  Grind  ear  corn  dry, 
damp  or  frozen.  Circulars 
of  Steam  and  Sweep  Mills, 
free.  STAR  MFG- CO-  13 
Depot  St.New  Lexington, O. 

ENSILAGE  Cutters, 

I  Big  Line  l  Carriers,  Powers 

|  Low  Price*  [  Bmalioy  Mf|e.  Com  Manitowoc,  WU. 


theFARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION i  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition* 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment*  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  priceii.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
Moat  economical,  lightest  draught, 
waatea  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues, 

A.  B.  FARQUnARCO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 

THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  COOD  ENCINES 

because  they  are  made  of  the 
best  material  known,  with  the 
very  best  workman. hip  procurable. 
They  are  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  Upright,  3  H.  P.  up;  and 
Portable,  6 to  12  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  fai  m  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 
CORK  SH ELLER,  FEED  GRINDEAS, 
WOOD  SAWS.  EtC.  Send  for  froi 
book  on  Engines  and  Boilers, 
JAMES  LEFFEL&  CO.,  Box  1308,  Springfield,  0. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

STATION  ARIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  6as  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Bend  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse. N.Y 


50  £IZ  EOR  CORN 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
■  ,  ■  g  •  being  ground  on  our 

Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

Here's  something  entirely  newt  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION- 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  50  h.p. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO  Soringfield,  0. 


Intense  Cultivations.  The  Ideal  Cutaway 


will 
do  ; 
It. 


Plows  a  furrow  24  inches  wide,  and  five  to  seven  inches  deep. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars  of  new  CUTAWAYS. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn 


The  R.  N.=Y.  Sewing  Machine. 


There  is  certainly  no  occasion  for  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  pay  from  $40 
to  $60  for  a  sewing  machine.  Such  machines  are  no  better  than  the  one  we  can 
send  you  for  less  than  half  the  money.  We  buy  them  at  wholesale  ;  there  is  no 
expense  of  selling ;  no  losses  to  make  up,  and  no  profits  to  be  added.  We  simply 

charge  enough  to  cover  the  expense  to 
us,  and  give  subscribers  all  the  benefit. 
We  know  the  quality  of  the  machines, 
because  they  have  been  in  use  for  several 
years  in  homes  connected  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Here  is  what  another  purchaser 
says : 

20  Mile  Station,  Ohio. 

No  doubt  some  of  your  subscribers  are  intending 
to  purchase  a  sewing  machine.  To  such  permit 
me  to  say  that  we  have  used  The  R.  N.-Y.  machine 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  are  highly  pleased 
with  it.  My  daughter  is  a  dressmaker,  and  has 
used  quite  a  number  of  the  best  machines,  but  says 
that  she  likes  our  machine  the  best  of  any  she  has 
ever  used.  As  far  as  we  now  know,  we  would  not 
change  it  for  any  machine  made.  j.  d. 

We  will  send  this  machine,  freight 
prepaid,  to  any  place  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  for  $19;  ;  or  with -one  year’s 

subscription,  new  or  renewal,  for  $19.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  JJrw  York. 


Write 
for 

what  you 
wantahdour  I 
illustrated  Cata-  , 
logue— FREE. 


Calvanized  Steel 

Pumping 

B  POWER  MILLS 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
|  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back- 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Knsilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  i 
|  Corn  Huskers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
W  ood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 


APPLETON 

Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THIS  BEATS  A  DROUTH 

No  matter  how  dry  the  weather  or  what  the 
k  oru.t  is  compoved  of,  you  can  get  a  good  well, 
•very  time,  everywhere,  with  one  of  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

.They  are  better  than  others.  WhyT 
[  Listen— No  springs,  no  cog  gearing, 
.  longer  stroke  and  more  strokes  per 
l  minute.truBs  rod  ded  axles,  mounted 
r  on  best  wheels,  boiler  with  flues  in 
I  boiler  waste,  reverse  link  engine,  9 

_ 'sizes.  Full  line  tools,  supplies.  Send 

for fres  catalog.  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0. 


STOP  THAT ! 

waste  of  grain  by  grind¬ 
ing  all  your  feed  on  a 

Buckeye 

Feed  Mill  &  Power 

COMBINE 

crushes  a  grinds  ear  corn 
coband  all  and  all  other 
grain  single  ormixed,flne  or 
coarse  as  desired,  supplies 
power  for  other  purposes 
at  the  same  time.  Prices 
and  machines  both  right. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


None 

Better 

Made. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cob  and 


all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  In  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


This  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  fine;  on  one 
set  of  grinders  without  injuring 
them.  Handles  corn  and  cob, 

rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 

(A  Iso  make  6  sizes  Beit  Power  M ills 
2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.B0WSHER  CO.  So.  Bend.Ind 


Steel  Axle  Farm  Wagons, $25. 

Four  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire.  $5;  Adjustable  Car¬ 
riage  Poles,  $3  50.  Hundreds  of  bargains.  Write  and 
state  your  wants.  F.  J.  CONNELLY,  Baldwin  Place, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
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PEACHES  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

SOME  OF  THE  POPULAR  NEWER  VARIETIES. 

How  They  Were  Grown  and  Handled. 

Late  in  September,  The  R.  N.-Y.  received  samples 
of  peaches  as  grown  by  King  &  Robinson,  of  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.  They  were  magnificent  specimens,  with 
high  color  and  fine  texture.  In  order  to  show  our 
readers  the  comparative  shape  and  size  of  some  of 
these  varieties,  we  have  had  them  photographed  as 
shown  at  Fig.  294.  Mr.  King  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  peaches  were 
grown : 

“The  peaches  sent  you  were  from  an  orchard  of 
1,600  trees  set  in  the  fall  of  1891  and  spring  of  1892, 
excepting  Stevens’s  Rareripe  which  were  set  in  the 
spring  of  1893.  We  had  a  large  setting  of  fruit  in 
1895,  but  the  peaches  mostly  dropped  from  the  trees 
excepting  the  Early  Crawford,  Mountain  Rose  and 
ITill’s  Chili,  which  gave  us  a  fair  crop  of  very  fine 
fruit.  Last  year,  there  were  no  peaches  in  central 
or  western  New  York,  so  that  our  experience  in  re¬ 


gard  to  these  varieties  has  been  limited  to  this  year’s 
crop. 

“  Our  motto  from  the  beginning  has  been,  thorough 
cultivation,  using  for  tools,  plow,  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  and  grape-hoe.  We  plowed  the  orchard  early 
last  spring,  turning  the  furrows  from  the  trees  ;  from 
that  time,  we  have  harrowed  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks  until  the  peaches  were  so  large  that  it  knocked 
them  off  badly.  The  last  time  over,  we  rigged  a 
little  device  for  spreading  the  harrow,  so  that  we 
could  work  close  to  the  trees  and  keep  the  team  in 
the  center  of  the  rows  ;  this  was  when  we  were  pick¬ 
ing  the  earliest  peaches. 

“We  looked  after  the  borers  about  June  1 — as  we 
have  every  year — finding  only  a  few,  then  washed  the 
trees  with  a  wash  made  of  soft  soap,  carbolic  acid, 
lime  and  clay.  We  look  after  the  borers  again  in  the 
fall  as  late  as  we  dare  leave  them  before  freezing 
weather ;  they  are  on  the  outside  of  the  trees  then, 
woven  up  in  a  case  and  covered  with  gum.  When  the 
earth  is  taken  away  from  the  trees,  they  can  be  scraped 
off  with  a  trowel,  hoe,  or  some  other  edged  tool. 


“  We  spent  about  $100  the  last  of  June  and  first  of 
July  thinning  the  fruit,  taking  off  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  from  all  varieties  except  Wheatland, 
Willetts  and  Globe,  which  did  not  have  enough  on. 
Our  orchard  made  such  a  heavy  growth  last  year  that 
it  was  necessary  to  do  a  good  deal  of  trimming  this 
season.  We  began  about  the  middle  of  March,  cut¬ 
ting  off  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  new 
growth,  also  considerable  out  of  the  center  of  most 
of  the  trees  to  open  them  up  and  let  in  the  sunshine. 
I  told  the  men  to  sing  that  Christian  Endeavor  hymn, 
Let  a  Little  Sunshine  In,  when  they  were  trimming. 

“  About  June  1,  the  Leaf-curl  made  its  appearance  on 
some  of  the  varieties,  worst  on  the  Elbertas,  next  on 
Mountain  Rose  and  Hill’s  Chili  ;  eventually  the  last 
named  lost  about  one-fourth  of  its  foliage,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose  one-half,  and  Elberta  nearly  all  except  the 
new  growth  on  the  tips.  As  soon  as  noticed,  we 
sprayed  the  Elbertas,  repeating  in  about  one  week, 
and  gave  the  trees  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  about 
two  pounds  to  each  tree.  We  did  not  notice  any  good 
effect  from  the  spraying,  but  think  that  we  did  from 


Elberta.  Hill's  Chili.  Crosby.  Globe.  Wheatland. 

Willetts. 

HALF  A  DOZEN  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PEACHES  PHOTOGRAPHED.  NATURAL  SIZE. 


Fig.  294. 
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the  nitrate — at  least,  the  trees  immediately  put  out  a 
new  growth  of  fine,  healthy  foliage.  The  peaches 
dropped  so  badly  from  the  Elbertas  that  we  had  to  do 
but  little  thinning. 

*•  Now  as  to  results  :  We  have  graded  our  peaches 
for  market  about  as  follows  The  largest  were  put  in 
a  flat  package  holding  36  to  40  peaches.  The  next 
grade  were  put  in  a  six-basket  carrier,  holding  nearly 
three  pecks.  The  third  and  fourth  grades  were  put 
in  the  ordinary  half-bushel  peach  basket.  Aboutone- 
half  the  Elbertas  went  in  the  first  and  second  grades, 
the  rest  in  the  third.  Of  the  Crosby,  very  few  went 
in  the  second  grade,  two-thirds  in  the  third  and  the 
rest  in  the  fourth.  Hill’s  Chili  graded  some  better 
than  Crosby.  Willetts  went  one-half  in  first  and  the 
rest  in  the  second  grade.  Wheatlands  were  all  firsts 
except  a  few  that  were  gummy.  Globe  graded  one- 
half  firsts,  nearly  all  the  rest  seconds 

“  As  to  yield,  Elberta  on  100  trees,  gave  225  bush¬ 
els  ;  Crosby,  50  trees,  90  bushels  ;  Willetts,  20  trees, 
five  bushels  ;  Wheatland.  160  trees,  40  bushels  ;  Globe, 
40  trees,  20  bushels.  From  this  year’s  experience, 
we  conclude  that  the  Crosby,  Hill’s  Chili,  Early  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Smock,  were  not  thinned  enough  for  profit 
for  any  season,  and  not  nearly  enough  for  a  dry  one  ; 
that  the  Elberta,  Mountain  Rose,  Brigden  and 
Stevens’s  Rareripe,  seem  to  stand  a  drought  better 
than  the  other  varieties  ;  that  16  feet  apart  are  not 
enough  for  Smock  and  Hill’s  Chili  on  our  soil  with 
good  culture  ” 

SOME  YOUNG  OHIO  STOCK. 

On  almost  every  farm,  the  young  stock  are  a  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction.  They  are  the  earnest  of 
the  future,  the  promise  of  what  is  to  be.  Fig. 

295  shows  a  group  of  valuable  young  stock  to 
be  found  upon  a  Geauga  County  farm.  They 
are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  the  best  stock 
of  Connecticut’s  valleys  and  Berkshire’s  hills, 
who  found  a  home  in  pioneer  days  among  the 
forests  and  fertile  fields  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

The  name  of  this  quartette  of  farmer  boys  is 
Phillips— Harlan  aged  14,  Wendell  12,  Harry  10, 
and  Melville  6.  They  are  genuine  lovers  of  the 
farm,  having  acquired  something  of  a  contempt 
for  paved  streets  and  brick  walls,  by  sundry 
visits  to  the  great  city  of  Cleveland,  which  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  their  home.  These 
lads  raise  potatoes,  pop-corn,  sweet  corn,  etc  , 
and  all  for  their  own  profit  Each  has  his  reg¬ 
ular  duties  to  perform,  night  and  morning,  and 
goes  about  the  performance  of  them  without 
being  told — an  important  lesson  in  any  boy’s 
life.  They  milk  the  cows,  draw  the  milk  to  the 
cheese  factory,  and  drive  the  team  to  do  many 
kinds  cf  farm  work.  Ihey  have  been  carefully 
taught  how  to  do  their  work  and  have  been  made  to 
understand  that  they  are  learning  a  trade.  Last 
spring  tbe  oldest  three  beys  gathered  the  sap 
from  500  Sugar  maple  trees  alone. 

A 8  there  is  no  sister,  they  are  taught  to  do 
many  kinds  of  sister-work,  and  are  nimble  with 
the  broom,  the  dusting  cloth,  the  dish  cloth, 
etc.,  and  can  set  a  table  as  neatly  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  most  housewives.  They  almost  en¬ 
tirely  abjure  pies  and  cake,  but  with  vigorous 
appetites,  born  of  mingled  work  and  play,  call  lustily 
for  potatoes,  bread,  meat,  beans,  oatmeal  and  milk — 
a  ration  that  is  just  balanced  to  suit  them.  They  go 
to  the  country  school  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
are  seldom  absent  and  almost  never  tardy.  Their 
craving  for  sweets  is  satisfied  by  a  generous  allow¬ 
ance  of  pure  maple  sugar  and  syrup  throughout 
the  year — a  product  which  they  help  to  make— far 
more  healthful  and  nourishing  than  any  confection 
bought  at  the  stores.  They  scrap  some  to  be  sure  (as 
what  lively  boys  don’t?),  but  at  8  o’clock  regularly 
every  evening,  they  pair  off,  two  and  two,  and  good- 
naturedly  cuddle  down  in  comfortable  beds  in  their 
own  room,  and  sltep  the  sleep  of  sound,  healthy  child- 
hood.  ARP 


Yorkers.  The  fruit  they  are  buying  is  termed  sec¬ 
onds  and  windfalls,  and  comprises  everything  below 
strictly  first  class  shipping  stock.  They  are  paying 
25  cents  per  100  pounds  for  such  apples  as  are  suitable 
for  evaporating,  and  10  cents  for  the  very  small  and 
inferior  grades  delivered  at  the  bins.  Some  days  they 
receive  as  high  as  1,000  to  1,500  bushels.  The  work¬ 
ing  capacity  of  their  plant  is  450  bushels  a  day.  and 
as  they  began  operations  about  August  15,  and  will 
continue  to  November  15,  they  will  buy  and  prepare 
for  market  something  like  30,000  bushels  of  such 
apples  as  have,  up  to  within  a  very  few  years,  been 
converted  into  cider  or  left  under  the  trees  to 
rot  and  mature  a  crop  of  insect  enemies.  This 
evaporator  employs  32  hands,  and  every  one,  from 
buyer  to  wood  sawyer,  soon  becomes  a  hustler,  or 
retires. 

The  apples  are  brought  from  the  orchards  to  the 
bins  in  wagons,  are  weighed  and  then  shoveled  out 
like  corn.  In  the  bins,  two  men  rapidly  assort  them, 
delivering  such  fruit  as  is  suitable  for  evaporating  in 
bushel  lots  to  the  peelers  in  an  adjoining  room  and 
dumping  the  small  and  inferior  &tuff  into  a  separate 
room  to  be  cut  into  *•  chop  ”  later  on.  The  girls  work 
at  the  paring  machines  in  pairs.  One  of  them,  work¬ 
ing  her  arm  like  the  piston-rod  of  a  locomotive  going 
70  miles  an  hour,  pares  and  cores  the  apples,  and  the 
other,  with  a  rapidity  of  movement  that  is  amazing, 
trims  off  the  specks,  rotten  spots,  etc.  The  fruit  is 
then  placed  in  cases  with  open,  slatted  bottoms  which 
are  slipped  into  the  bleaching  tower,  in  which  sul¬ 
phur  is  kept  burning,  and  they  slowly  rise  to  the 
floor  above.  There  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bleacher 
and  passed  to  the  slicers,  who  rapidly  cut  them  with 


sold  to  manufacturers  of  apple  jack,  sparkling  cham* 
pagne,  etc.,  tons  of  them  being  shipped  direct  to 
France  for  this  purpose. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  waste  about  these 
commercial  evaporators.  Everything  is  utilized,  the 
same  as  about  the  large  slaughtering  and  meat-pack¬ 
ing  establishments  of  the  West.  Herein  lies  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  machinery  and  aggregated  capital  over  the 
farmer  who  operates  on  a  small  scale.  These  large 
evaporators  do  business  in  a  wholesale  manner,  and 
the  materials  that  would  have  to  be  wasted  by  the 
farmer  or  small  operator,  nearly  pay  the  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  a  large  plant.  Then  they  can  obtain  higher 
prices  for  their  product,  because  they  can  fill  large 
orders  promptly,  and  because  wholesale  dealers 
know  that  a  transaction  involving  10,000  boxes  re¬ 
quires  no  more  time  or  expense  than  one  of  only  a 
dozen  boxes. 

A  short  distance  away  from  the  evaporator,  I  passed 
a  low  shed  covered  with  apples  being  dried  by  the  sun 
in  the  “‘good,  old-fashioned  way”.  They  were  brown 
and  shriveled  and  covered  with  dust  and  flies,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  contrasting  them  with  the  clean,  white, 
beautif  ally  packed  fruit  I  had  just  seen.  Verily,  the 
evaporaled  apple  is  as  much  superior  to  the  old, 
brown,  dust-covered,  fly-bespecked,  leathern  dried 
apple,  as  Jersey  cream  is  to  the  thin,  cerulean  milk  I 
used  to  get  when  I  worked  for  Farmer  C'of  e*ist  in  my 

younger  days.  kUed  grundy. 

(To  he  continued.) 


APPLE  GROWING  IN  EGYPT,  ILLINOIS. 

AN  EVAPORATED  APPLE. 

(Continued  from  page  689  ) 

Almost  every  town  in  the  apple  celt  of  Egypt  con¬ 
tains  one  or  more  evaporators.  They  are  here  re¬ 
garded  about  the  same  as  grain  elevators  are  in  the 
corn  belt  farther  north,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  dozen  or  more  farm  wagons  loaded  with 
apples,  lined  up  waiting  a  cbance  to  unload  into  the 
bins,  while  all  about  the  buildings  is  bustle  and  busi¬ 
ness.  As  about  all  these  evaporators  are  similarly 
constructed,  a  description  of  one,  and  its  workings 
will  suffice  to  enlighten  thousands  of  people  whose 
ideas  of  commercial  evaporators  are,  to  say  the  least, 
very  hazy. 

In  the  town  of  Flora,  which  is  situated  very  near 
the  center  of  the  apple  belt,  are  two,  both  of  about 
equal  capacity.  One  of  these  is  operated  by  two  New 


SOME  OHIO  YOUNG  STOCK.  Fig.  295. 

the  slicing  machines  into  the  beautiful  rings  so 
familiar  to  most  housekeepers.  From  the  slicers  they 
go  into  the  drying  loft,  a  room  20x40  feet  square, 
with  an  open  slat  floor  upon  which  they  are  spread 
about  six  inches  deep.  In  the  room  below  this,  are 
three  furnaces  connected  with  a  network  of  heat¬ 
ing  pipes,  which  carry  the  heat  to  every  part  of 
the  slat  floor  above,  and  a  roomful  of  apples  is 
dried  in  about  14  hours,  being  turned  three  times 
with  shovels. 

boon  after  it  is  dried,  the  fruit  is  packed  in  boxes, 
50  pounds  in  a  box,  two  women  and  one  man  doing 
this  work.  The  women  lay  a  sheet  of  fancy  paper 
on  the  inside  of  what  is  to  be  the  top  of  the  box,  then 
on  this,  lay  the  nicest  rings  so  that  one  laps  over  the 
other.  Three  or  four  layers  of  these  rings  are  put 
on,  covered  with  another  sheet  of  paper  and  the  box 
set  over  them  and  filled  and  pressed  until  50  pounds 
are  in  it  Then  the  bottom  is  nailed  on,  the  box 
turned  over,  and  the  top  nailed  down  and  branded  or 
papered.  Wnen  the  top  is  removed  by  the  retailer  or 
consumer,  and  the  paper  lifted,  there  lie  the  beauti¬ 
ful  rings  as  the  packers  placed  them,  clean  and 
tempting  enough  for  anybody. 

The  parings  and  cores  are  not  wasted,  by  a  long 
shot.  Leading  up  from  the  paring  room  is  a  tower 
with  a  furnace  at  the  bottom.  The  pariDgs  are  placed 
in  slat  bottomed  boxes,  which  are  slipped  into  the 
tower,  and  slowly  ascend  to  an  upper  floor.  By  the 
time  they  reach  the  top,  they  are  sufficiently  dry  for 
sacking  or  barreling.  They  are  sold  to  jelly  manu¬ 
facturers  who  convert  them  into  the  beautiful  apple 
jelly  sold  at  the  stores.  The  cores  and  small  apples 
are  run  through  the  slicers,  dried  in  the  towers,  and 


SEPARATOR  SKIM-MILK  FOR  CALVES. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has  conducted  three 
careful  experiments  with  raising  calves  on  skim-milk 
as  it  comes  from  the  separator.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  prevailing  system  in  the  West  was  to 
allow  the  calf  to  follow  the  cow  and  take  all 
the  milk.  Since  then,  creameries  have  been 
established  all  over  the  West.  The  result  is 
that  the  milk  has  been  used  for  buttermakirg 
and  the  cow  has  become  too  valuable  to  serve 
as  a  mere  wet-nurse  for  the  calf.  Dairying  con¬ 
sists  in  taking  the  fat  out  of  the  milk,  as  butter. 
Where  butter  can  be  made  successfully,  whole 
milk  is  too  expensive  for  calf  feeding.  Tbe 
problem  has  been  to  find  some  cheap  fat  that 
can  be  added  to  the  skim-milk  so  that  the  calf 
may  secure  a  balanced  ration.  Rather  than  feed 
the  calf  on  skim-milk  and  a  cheaper  fat.  many 
western  farmers  abandoned  calf  raising.  Tbe 
recent  advance  in  prices  of  young  stock,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shown  them  the  necessity  of  finding 
some  cheap  substitute  for  butter  fat. 

The  Iowa  Station,  in  its  investigations,  has 
followed  this  plan  :  Average  lots  of  calves  of 
uniform  breeding  and  size,  are  put  in  pers 
where  they  can  be  made  comfortable.  Skim- 
milk,  as  it  runs  warm  from  the  hand  separator, 
is  fed  with  various  grain  rations,  calculated  to 
supply  the  fat  taken  from  the  milk  in  butter. 
The  calves  have  a  fair  allowance  of  hay,  and 
plenty  of  salt  and  water.  One  lot  received  oil 
meal  and  milk  ;  another,  oatmeal  and  milk  ; 
another,  corn  meal  with  10  percent  of  flaxseed  ; 
andfstill'another,  pure  corn  meal.  As  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  experiments,  9,168  pounds  of  sepa. 
rator  milk,  1,728  pounds  of  hay,  and  703  pounds  of  oil 
meal,  produced  a  gain  of  873  pounds,  which  cost,  on 
the  average,  2  8  cents  per  pound.  In  another  lot  of 
eight  calves,  9,160  pounds  of  milk,  1,730  pounds  of 
hay,  875  pounds  of  oatmeal,  produced  a  gain  of  927 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  2  1  cents  a  pound. 

Still  another  lot  of  eight  calves  fed  9  168  pounds  of 
milk.  1  731  pounds  of  hay,  772  pounds  of  corn  meal 
and  84  pounds  of  flaxseed,  produced  a  gain  of  925 
pounds  at  a  cost  of  2  2  cents  a  pound.  In  one  lot  of 
four  calves,  3  759  pounds  of  milk,  1  484  pounds  of  hay, 
and  601  pounds  of  corn  meal,  produced  509  pounds  of 
gain  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  a  pound  These  figures 
show  that  oatmeal  is  a  cheaper  calf  food  than  oil 
meal,  and  more  effective  in  producing  a  steady  growth. 

Dairy  authorities  are  fond  of  praising  oil  meal  as 
an  ideal  supplement  for  skim-milk.  It  certainly  does 
give  good  results  in  calf  feeding,  yet  this  experiment, 
as  well  as  the  practical  experience  of  thousands  of 
farmers,  shows  that  oatmeal  is  as  good  for  feeding, 
while  it  is  usually  much  cheaper.  Eren  the  pure 
corn  meal  gave  better  results  than  the  oil  meal ;  in 
fact,  this  experiment  brings  forcibly  before  us,  the 
fact  that  oatmeal  is  of  all  grain  food  the  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  young  stock,  be  that  young 
stock  human  or  brute.  Prof.  Curtiss  says  that  young 
calves  are  generally  inclined  to  take  more  readily  to 
oil  meal  than  to  corn  meal  and  oats,  though  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  eat  any  of  these 
feeds.  He  evidently  thinks  highly  of  the  mixture  of 
ground  flaxseed  and  corn  meal  as  additions  to  tbe 
skim-milk,  although  flaxseed  is  very  rich  and  must  be 
fed  with  good  judgment.  These  experiments  clearly 
show  that  calves  can  be  profitably  raised  on  skim- 
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milk,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  purchasing 
high-priced  products  when  corn  meal  and  oats  can  be 
obtained. 

Two  pictures  of  the  calves  are  shown  at  Figs.  296 
and  297.  At  the  time  the  pictures  were  taken,  the 
calves  were  eight  months  old.  They  had  been  sep¬ 
arated  into  two  lots  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
another  experiment  The  present  scarcity  of  beef 
stock  will,  no  doubt,  force  cattle-growers  to  adopt 
something  of  this  plan.  Butter  is,  also,  increasing  in 
value,  and  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  feed  calves  on 
whole  milk.  The  use  of  oatmeal  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  two  values  for  their  milk.  A  creamery  en¬ 
ables  them  to  sell  their  butter,  while  the  oatmeal 
porridge  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  produce  beef 
stock. 

Prof.  Curtiss  truly  says  that  many  calves  are  not 
worth  raising  by  any  method.  There  is  no  sense  in 
trying  to  raise  dairy-bred  calves  for  beef  purposes, 
and  it  is  equal  folly  to  try  to  make  dairy  cows  out  of 
beef  calves.  It  is,  also,  wrong  to  attempt  to  grow 
both  beef  and  dairy  calves  by  the  same  method.  A 
beef  cow  should  be  fed  so  as  to  carry,  from  birth  to 
maturity,  an  even  covering  of  thick  flesh.  That  is 
just  what  we  do  not  want  with  the  dairy  calf,  for  the 
cow  trained  and  fed  from  its  birth,  to  lay  fat  upon  its 
ribs,  will  not  acquire  the  power  to  put  fat  into  the 
pail.  The  oatmeal  diet  is  especially  val¬ 
uable  in  feeding  the  dairy  calf  ;  in  fact,  it 
cannot  be  said  too  forcibly,  that  oatmeal 
is,  of  all  grains,  the  best  to  produce  bone, 
muscle  and  growth. 

THE  FALL  OR  WINTER  CALF. 

In  changing  from  summer  to  winter  dairying, 
many  of  the  best  calves  will  be  dropped  in  the  fall. 

In  raising  the  heifers,  what  is  the  difference  in 
treatment  from  that  given  the  calf  dropped  in 
spring  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  a  fall  calf? 

How  to  Manage  the  Fall  Calf. 

Having  for  a  long  time  been  convinced 
that  a  cow  coming  fresh  in  the  fall  was 
more  profitable  to  her  owner,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  raise  my  heifer  calves,  I  continued 
to  do  so  regardless  of  the  time  they 
were  dropped.  I  have  found  it  much 
easier  to  raise  a  fall  or  winter  calf  if  one 
has  warm  quarters  for  it.  It  requires 
more  heat  than  a  mature  animal,  hence 
one  must  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not 
get  frosted  ears  or  feet.  A  small,  clean 
pen  in  the  same  barn  where  the  cows 
are  makes  a  most  admirable  place  to 
raise  winter  calves.  Those  dropped  in 
September  and  October  get  a  good  start 
and  will  endure  more  outdoor  exercise, 
and  they  enjoy  it  on  a  fine,  sunny  day,  for 
a  short  time.  My  experience  is  that  a  calf 
raised  in  winter  well  cared  for,  does  not 
stop  growing  when  turned  out  to  grass 
in  the  spring,  while  the  spring  calf 
turned  out  to  fight  flies,  or  tied  to  the 
fence,  usually  grows  smaller  all  the  time. 

The  food  for  fall  or  winter  calves  con¬ 
sists  of  the  mothers’  milk  diluted  with 
the  separator  skim-milk  until  the  calf 
is  two  weeks  old,  when  the  mothers’  milk 
is  gradually  withdrawn  and  warm  sep¬ 
arator  milk,  with  a  small  amount  of 
flaxseed  jelly,  or  linseed  meal  is  added  ; 
be  careful  not  to  give  too  much  jelly  or 
meal.  Increase  the  feed  as  the  calf 
grows.  One  very  essential  point  where 
one  does  not  separate  but  once  a  day, 
is  not  to  get  the  skim-milk  too  warm  ; 
better  use  a  thermometer,  and  get  it  as  near  normal 
as  possible.  Keep  all  feeding  utensils  clean,  and  give 
a  clean,  dry  pen  ;  occasionally  sprinkle  in  some  land 
plaster.  Give  a  little  salt  occasionally,  or  better  yet, 
keep  it  near  them  at  all  times.  Sometimes  an  old  sod 
or  a  handful  of  dry  earth  to  lick  will  be  relished. 
Calves  dropped  in  the  fall  and  bred  to  come  in  in  the 
fall,  are  more  sure  to  breed  regularly  in  the  fall ;  at 
least  that  is  my  experience.  With  clover  hay  or  en¬ 
silage  as  roughage,  calves  raised  in  the  winter  when 
one  has  plenty  of  time  to  look  after  them,  are  raised 
the  cheapest  and  best.  Do  not  feed  too  fattening 
foods,  if  desired  for  the  dairy.  Bran  or  oatmeal  is  a 
most  excellent  food  for  a  growing  calf. 

New  York.  A.  D.  baker. 

Ensilage  as  Soon  as  the  Calf  Will  Eat  It. 

For  many  years,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hav¬ 
ing  our  calves  dropped  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as 
many  coming  in  the  winter  as  in  the  spring.  We  find 
that,  with  good  stable  accommodations,  they  can  be 
raised  as  easily  and  about  as  cheaply,  at  that  season 
of  the  year.  In  fact,  we  think  the  loss  is  lighter  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather  than  during  the  hot  months  of 

sumiser.  ^Ve  use  ensilage  with  our  pows,  feed  it  to 


our  calves  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  take  it, 
and  do  not  observe  any  disadvantage  from  the  season 
of  birth.  We  make  no  change  in  food.  Our  calves 
are  fed  new  milk  until  four  to  six  weeks  of  age,  when 
skim-milk,  sweet  from  the  separator,  and  heated  to 
about  the  normal  temperature,  is  used.  About  this 
time,  we  commence  putting  a  very  small  allowance 
of  grain  feed — wheat  bran  and  ground  oats — in  the 
manger,  each  day.  They  soon  learn  to  eat  its  and  in 
a  short  time,  this  is  followed  by  the  use  of  ensilage, 
in  very  small  quantities  at  first.  Calves  dropped  in 
the  early  winter  are  ready  to  turn  to  pasture  in  the 
early  spring,  and  make  a  good  growth. 

New  York.  smiths  &  powelr  co. 

Don’t  Raise  a  Poor  Calf. 

I  have  had  very  good  success  with  fall  calves  ;  in 
fact,  I  prefer  a  fall  calf  to  one  born  in  the  spring. 
The  reason  why  I  prefer  fall  calves  is  because  I  think 
they  can  be  got  into  cows  cheaper  than  spring  calves, 
and  generally  with  less  danger  of  losing  them  with 
“scours,”  etc.  The  first  winter,  the  spring  calf  must 
be  very  well  fed  and  cared  for,  or  it  will  be  but  very 
little  larger  in  the  spring  than  it  was  the  previous 
fall.  My  way  of  raising  calves  is  as  follows  :  In  the 
first  place,  I  never  start  a  calf  that  is  not  strong  and 
healthy  at  birth,  even  though  the  calf  is  from  the 


best  cow.  We  must  remember  that  a  good,  rugged 
constitution  is  one  of  the  principal  points  in  a  cow, 
and  if  this  is  lacking  in  the  calf,  it  is  better  to  kill  it 
on  the  start  than  take  the  chances  with  it.  The  first 
two  weeks,  I  feed  the  calf  milk  fresh  from  the  cow, 
and  I  always  give  the  calf  the  first  milk  from  the 
cow,  never  the  strippings,  as  these  are  too  rich.  When 
the  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  I  add  about  one-half  sweet 
skim-milk  to  its  feed,  and  gradually  increase  this 
until  it  soon  has  only  skim-milk.  When  the  little  one 
is  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  it  will  begin  to  eat  a 
little  hay  and  bran  or  oats,  when  I  let  it  have  all  the 
dry  bran  or  whole  oats  it  will  eat  together  with  its 
skim-milk  twice  a  day.  If  plenty  of  milk  is  lacking, 
one  may  make  a  gruel  of  oil  meal ;  but  begin  very 
carefully,  not  giving  it  above  a  tablespoonful  at  a 
feed,  boiled  up  in,  say  a  quart  of  water.  One  of  the 
best  cows  I  have,  never  had  a  drop  of  milk  after  she 
was  three  days  old  ;  but  I  didn’t  raise  her,  and  don’t 
know  how  the  owner  managed  to  make  her  live.  She 
was  a  very  hearty,  strong  calf,  and  probably,  one 
with  weaker  digestive  organs  would  not  have  sur¬ 
vived. 

Towards  spring,  when  the  calf  gets  to  eating  a 
gopd  quantity  of  hay  and  grain,  I  begin  to  adcl  water 


to  the  milk  and  gradually  wean  her,  so  that  she  may 
be  turned  out  to  grass,  when  she  is  allowed  to  look 
out  for  herself.  The  next  winter,  she  will  require 
very  little  grain,  so  you  see  that  the  fall  calf  has  had 
to  be  looked  after  only  six  or  eight  months,  while 
the  spring  calf  mu3t  be  fed  about  14.  I  have  a  heifer 
dropped  November  9,  1895,  that  became  fresh  July  8, 
1897.  She  took  first  prize  at  both  Chenango  and 
Madison  County  fairs  this  year,  and  has  given  more 
milk  all  summer  than  any  of  my  other  heifers  that 
were  25  or  26  months  old  before  they  became  fresh.  I 
also  have  four  heifers  that  are  just  about  a  year  old 
now,  that  will  become  fresh  in  April  and  May.  They 
are  running  wild  in  a  back  pasture,  j.  grant  morse. 
New  York. 

Why  Fall  Calves  are  Best. 

We  formerly  started  all  our  calves  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  but  for  several  years,  have  raised  only  fall 
or  early  winter  calves.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  we  like  the  latter  plan  better.  The  most  profit¬ 
able  cows  are  those  that  come  in  from  September  to 
January,  and  as  we  like  to  raise  only  from  our  best 
cows,  our  best  calves  come  then.  They  are  started 
and  brought  up  to  the  age  when  they  can  care  for 
themselves  at  the  time  when  we  are  not  pushed  quite 
so  hard  with  work,  and  we  can  give  them  better  care, 
and  do  it  much  more  economically  than  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Every  minute  counts  at  that  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  summer  calf  is  likely  to  be 
neglected  or  half  taken  care  of  because 
it  doesn’t  just  at  that  time  seem  to  count 
much  ;  but  it  does.  We  did  not  have  much 
fun  driving  a  lot  of  calves,  that  knew 
only  enough  to  go  where  they  didn’t  be¬ 
long,  twice  a  day  to  pasture,  or  carrying 
to  the  nearby  calf  pasture  their  twice-a- 
day  ration  of  milk.  We  can  and  do  teach 
them  to  drink  more  easily  in  the  fall,  I 
don’t  know  exactly  why,  perhaps  because 
one’s  stock  of  patience  is  less  when  it’s 
hot  and  he’s  tired.  One  or  two  trials 
will  now  almost  always  start  the  calf  to 
drinking  on  his  own  hook. 

The  vital  point  in  a  cow’s  life  is  often 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  month  of  her 
life.  Proper  care  then  tends  towards  suc¬ 
cess.  During  the  fall  and  colder  weather, 
they  are  less  liable  to  scours  than  in 
summer,  although  this  trouble  can  almost 
always  be  easily  traced  to  one  or  more 
of  three  causes — filthy  stables,  overfeed¬ 
ing,  or  feeding  milk  at  the  wrong  tem¬ 
perature.  Careful  attention  to  these  three 
details  will  almost  guarantee  freedom 
from  this  scourge. 

We  raise  our  calves  on  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  :  They  suck  the  mother  from 
three  days  to  a  week,  depending  on  the 
calf  ;  if  a  strong,  vigorous  one,  three  days 
are  sufficient.  Then  we  teach  them  to 
drink,  feeding  whole  milk  from  10  days 
to  two  weeks,  gradually  mixing  in  skim- 
milk,  and  soon  feed  them  entirely  on  the 
latter,  although  we  have,  sometimes  when 
short  of  skim-milk,  fed  them  partially  on 
sweet  buttermilk  with  success.  We  avoid 
sudden  changes,  and  don’t  stuff  the  calf. 
No  one  likes  to  see  a  potbellied  calf.  We 
have  the  milk  always  for  the  first  two 
months  about  the  same  temperature  as 
the  newly-drawn  cows’  milk.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  comes  in  handy  here,  as  the 
majority  of  persons  will  not  get  within 
10  degrees  of  the  right  temperature  by 
guessing. 

How  much  milk  to  feed,  and  how  long  to  feed  it, 
depends  on  the  calf.  Common  sense  ought  to  teach 
one,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  always.  When  they  are 
a  month  old,  we  feed  from  four  to  six  quarts  twice  a 
day.  They  are  given  daily  from  a  week  old  up,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  wheat  bran,  and  a  fresh  lock  of  rowen  or  early- 
cut  fine  hay.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  very  young 
a  calf  will  begin  to  pick  out  and  eat  the  hay.  I  enjoy 
seeing  them  do  it.  A  pinch  of  salt  is  given  occa¬ 
sionally  with  the  bran.  They  will  learn  to  drink  cold 
water  and  eat  a  pretty  fair  ration  of  grain  and  hay 
at  from  two  to  three  months  of  age,  and  as  soon  as 
spring  pasture  is  ready,  they  are  driven  off  to  the 
field  a  couple  of  miles  from  home,  there  to  care  for 
themselves  nearly  six  months.  We  like  to  have  the 
heifers  drop  their  first  calves  as  early  as  possible — at 
18  to  24  months  of  age.  Then  we  milk  them  about 
eighteen  months  before  allowing  a  second  calf. 

Connecticut.  h.  g  Manchester 


Books  Ark  Brain  Toors. — A  man  cannot  make  a 
boat  with  his  fingers  alone.  A  farmer  cannot  do  his 
best  with  only  bis  own  experience.  Good  books  help. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  sells  ail  books.  We  want  your  trade. 
Send  for  our  new  book  catalogue. 


GROUP  OF  SKIM-MILK  CALVES,  EIGHT  MONTHS  OLD.  Fig.  296. 

Average  Weight,  518  Pounds. 


GROUP  OF  SKIM-MILK  CALVES,  EIGHT  MONTHS  OLD.  Fig.  297. 

Average  Weight,  535  Pounds. 
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HORTICULTURE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

ABOUT  NUTS  AND  NUTTING  TIME. 

PABT  I. 

The  most  delightful  of  my  childish  recollections 
are  about  the  joyful  days,  or  pieces  of  days,  we  spent 
in  the  woods  stirring  the  leaves  in  eagerness  to  find 
the  nuts  that  had  hulled  out  in  falling,  and  gathering 
and  hulling  the  others.  I  can  hear  the  rustle  of  those 
leaves  yet,  and  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  those 
gladsome  times  when  I  may  not  be  able  to  leave  my 
chair  for  old  age,  or  upon  my  dying  bed  Oh  !  the 
enchanting  grandeur  of  the  wooded  hills,  all  aglow 
with  yellow,  pink  and  crimson,  with  purple  and 
brown  in  all  their  endless  variations  ;  how  they  charm 
us  !  Who  would  exchange  the  delights  of  the  country 
for  those  of  the  town  or  city  ?  Not  I,  and  I  hope  not 
you,  boys  and  girls. 

Now  that  the  autumn  is  really  here,  and  the  nuts 
are  falling,  it  is  time  to  be  scouring  the  woods.  We 
must  know  in  time  where  the  best  nut  trees  are,  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  if  possible,  get  the  consent 
of  the  owners  to  gather  the  nuts.  Perhaps  there  are 
plenty  of  nut  trees  or  bushes  on  the  home  farm  ;  if 
so,  offer  to  share  the  picking  with  some  less  fortunate 
boys  or  girls.  Get  up  little  nutting  parties,  and  entice 
the  fathers  and  mothers  to  go  along,  and  have  picnic 
dinners  in  the  woods.  They  will  be  children  again 
for  awhile,  mayhap.  We  older  folks  are  nothing  but 
big  children,  in  one  sense  At  least,  I  enjoy  such 
rustic  pleasures  as  much  now  as  when  a  boy  of  10, 
although  I  cannot  so  easily  climb  the  tall  hickories  as 
1  used  to  do,  and  make  the  nuts  rattle  down  like  hail. 

I  wonder  how  many  children  can 
name  all  the  kinds  of  nuts  that  grow 
in  North  America  !  I’m  going  to  let 
you  study  up  for  a  week  or  two  and 
write  down  the  names,  both  common 
and  scientific,  as  far  as  you  can,  and 
then  compare  noteB  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles,  and  see  how  near  you  are 
right.  Perhaps  it  might  be  interesting 
to  have  your  school  teachers  have 
a  sort  of  field  day — a  nutting  day  once 
in  a  while,  and  mix  work  and  play  ; 
and  see  how  much  can  be  learned  from 
the  study  of  nature.  I’il  venture  that 
there  are  very  few  school  teachers, 
even  among  the  college  graduates, 
who  can  give  the  common  names  of  all 
the  native  and  cultivated  nuts  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  Suppose  all  of 
you  ask  your  teachers  to  arrange  for 
a  friendly  contest, as  to  who  can  cor¬ 
rectly  name  the  most  of  our  American 
nuts,  and  come  the  nearest  to  telling 
where  they  grow.  Essays  read  at 
school  on  one  or  more  of  the  nuts, 
including  their  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion,  uses,  value,  varieties,  etc.,  might 
be  helpful  in  many  ways.  And,  I  want 
to  ask  the  children  to  hunt  out  the 
biggest  or  the  best  nuts  of  all  kinds 
that  you  can  find,  and  send  specimens 
to  The  R.  N.-Y. ,  and  we  will  look  them 
over  and,  may  be,  illustrate  some  of 
the  choicest.  This  may  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  some  new  and  very  valuable  varie¬ 
ties.  It  tabes  the  children  and  the  squirrels  to 
find  the  best  nuts,  A  little  later,  we  will  talk  about 
and  briefly  describe  all  the  principal  species  of  nuts 
that  are  growing  wild  or  cultivated  in  this  country. 
But  I.  want  you  first  to  see  how  much  you  can  learn 
without  such  help. 

Although  the  chestnut  is  a  familiar  tree  to  many 
people,  old  and  young,  yet  it  is  new  to  some  and 
pleasing  to  all.  A  view  of  one  which  stands  near 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  taken  when  in  bloom,  is  shown 
at  Fig.  298,  as  a  mere  prelude  to  the  subject  It  is 
easy. for  those  who  have  gathered  chestnuts  under 
such  broad,  spreading  trees  to  imagine  the  wealth  of 
nuts  that  it  could  produce.  h  e  van  deman. 


STRAWBERRIES  UNDER  GLASS. 

GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 

Last  winter,  The  R.  N.-Y.  described  a  strawberry 
grower’s  greenhouses  at  picking  time,  when  the  mid¬ 
winter  crop  was  at  its  best.  All  summer,  the  houses 
have  been  open  and  vacant,  until  prepared  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  the  first  planting.  The  soil — a  depth  of 
about  five  inches  upon  the  benches — is  from  a  com¬ 
post  heap  where  sods  and  manure  have  been  stacked 
together,  just  as  florists  prepare  it  for  roses  or  carna¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  well  pulverized  when  put  into  the  benches, 
but  no  other  fertilizer  is  added.  The  young  plants 
are  grown  in  the  field,  treated  as  for  ordinary  fall 
planting. 

The  first  planting  is  done  in  September,  these 
plants  being  intended  to  produce  the  earliest  crop. 


Heat  is  not  given  to  these  houses,  however,  until 
November.  The  plants  are  six  to  eight  inches  apart. 
Plants  for  the  second  crop  are  planted  in  the  houses 
in  the  middle  of  October,  these  plants  having  been 
touched  by  frost.  At  the  time  when  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  is  made  in  the  greenhouse,  young  plants  are,  also, 
put  into  cold  frames.  These  are  lifted  carefully,  and 
put  quite  close  together,  then  covered  with  hay,  but 
left  without  sashes.  If  covered  with  sashes,  the 
plants  would  be  hastened  into  bloom,  and  as  these 
frame  plants  are  intended  for  a  second  planting  in 
the  houses,  this  would  be  very  undesirable. 

When  the  first  crop  of  fruit  (from  the  September 
planting)  is  over,  the  plants  are  rooted  out,  and  fresh 
ones,  from  the  frames,  are  substituted.  Before  this 
transplanting,  the  covering  of  hay  is  removed,  and 
sashes  put  on,  for  the  purpose  of  thawing  out  the 
ground  sufficiently  for  safe  transplanting.  The  plants 
set  in  October,  which  produce  the  second  crop  of 
fruit,  are  treated  like  the  first,  being  removed  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  past,  their  place  being  filled  by  plants 
from  the  frame. 

The  greatest  enemy  from  which  the  strawberry 
plants  suffer  when  under  glass  is  Red  spider,  and  this 
is  likely  to  appear,  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Hard 
syringing  directed  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is 
the  only  remedy  or  preventive,  and  this  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to  daily.  Fog  or  continued  dull  weather  is 
justly  dreaded  by  the  strawberry  grower,  as  under 
such  circumstances,  the  fruit  does  not  set,  and  mildew 
appears.  Artificial  heat  cannot  offset  the  absence  of 
sun  ;  m  addition  to  this,  extra  hard  firing  is  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Red  spider  under  these  unfavorable  conditions. 


No  mulch  is  used  on  the  benches,  but  frequent 
stirring  of  the  surface  is  resorted  to  ;  this  prevents 
the  growth  of  green  mold,  a  condition  favorable  to 
mildew.  As  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  winter, 
the  clusters  of  fruit  are  held  up  from  the  soil  by  a 
little  crotched  stick,  this  work  being  constantly  at¬ 
tended  to  from  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  set.  Gath¬ 
ering  the  first  crop  usually  begins  near  the  middle 
of  December ;  last  year,  the  first  berries  were  mar¬ 
keted  December  18.  The  production  at  this  time  is 
small,  and  so  is  the  demand  ;  a  large  crop  could  not 
bo  sold  profitably  at  this  season.  The  fruit  is  very 
handsome  and  high-flavored,  the  early  southern  ber¬ 
ries  being  quite  unable  to  compete  with  it  in  quality. 
The  firm  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  which  has  grown  this 
fruit  successfully  for  so  many  years,  does  not  force 
any  strawberries  in  pots,  considering  that  this 
process  involves  too  much  trouble  to  pay  commer¬ 
cially.  They  d  o  not  grow  any  crop  under  glass  except 
strawberries,  as  the  second  planting  prevents  the 
houses  from  being  vacant  during  the  forcing  season. 

E  T  R. 


Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Black  Knot. — Two  years 
ago,  I  found  two  good  sized  specimens  of  knot  on  my 
Japan  plum  trees,  where  it  was  impossible  to  cut  the 
limb  without  destroying  the  tree.  With  a  draw  shave, 
I  cut  out  all  the  knot  I  could,  making  a  wound  two 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  long.  With  some  settlings 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  about  as  thick  as  paint,  I  cov¬ 
ered  the  wound,  and  have  seen  no  Black  knot  since. 
This  is  very  simple,  and  seems  to  be  effective, 

c.  E,  qLAR^. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paner. 1 

A  Skimming  Station  for  a  Creamery. 

W.  H.  0.,  Clyde ,  iV.  J". — In  establishing  a  skimming  station  to 
supply  a  cooperative  creamery,  what  is  the  usual  way  of  paying 
for  the  apparatus?  What  is  the  best  power?  How  does  this 
compare  with  cream  gathering? 

Ans. — The  usual  plan  in  building  and  equipping  a 
skimming  station  for  a  cooperative  creamery  is  for 
the  patrons  of  the  skimming  station  to  subscribe  a 
sufficient  amount  of  'Stock  to  the  cooperative  cream¬ 
ery  company  to  put  up  a  skimming  station  plant  and 
equip  it,  this  stock  being  all  in  the  same  company, 
and  the  skimming  station,  as  well  as  the  main  cream¬ 
ery,  being  owned  by  one  company.  The  expenses  of 
the  main  plant  and  skimming  station  are  deducted 
alike  from  all  of  the  patrons.  Some  creameries  keep 
the  expenses  of  the  skimming  station  separate  and 
deduct  this  from  the  payment  to  the  patrons,  also  the 
cost  of  churning  and  marketing  the  butter  from  the 
main  creamery.  Other  creameries  charge  the  patrons 
of  the  skimming  stations  the  same  price  for  making 
as  they  do  those  of  the  main  creamery.  In  addition 
to  this  they  charge  the  patrons  of  the  skimming 
station  with  the  cost  of  hauling  the  cream  from  the 
skimming  station  to  the  main  creamery. 

The  most  satisfactory  power  for  operating  a  skim¬ 
ming  station  for  100  cows  would,  probably,  be  a  one- 
horse  tread  power,  which  could  be  used  to  drive  a 
small  separator  having  a  capacity  of 
about  700  pounds  of  milk  per  hour. 
Or  if  the  farmers  wish  to  get  through 
with  the  separation  sooner,  a  larger 
separator  could  be  used  and  a  small 
engine.  Some  creameries,  that  operate 
their  skimming  stations  with  the  least 
expense,  send  a  man  every  day  to  run 
the  skimming  station.  He  uses  the 
horse  that  he  drives  out  with  on  the 
power  to  separate  the  cream,  then 
carries  the  cream  back  with  him  to 
the  main  creamery.  In  this  manner, 
one  man  with  a  horse  will  operate 
the  skimming  station  and  haul  the 
cream  back  to  the  creamery.  Skim¬ 
ming  stations  having  a  capacity  of 
150  to  200  cows  should  use  a  steam 
boiler  for  furnishing  power  to  operate 
the  separator.  This  steam  power 
would  also  heat  the  milk  before  it  is 
run  through  the  separator. 

The  most  popular  plan,  however, 
for  reaching  patrons  who  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  main 
creamery  is  what  is  known  as  the 
cream-gathering  plan,  each  patron 
purchasing  a  small  or  dairy  size  sep¬ 
arator  and  separating  the  milk  in 
his  machine;  then  a  cream  gatherer 
takes  the  cream  from  all  the  different 
patrons  and  hauls  it  to  the  creamery. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  leav¬ 
ing  skim-milk  on  the  farm  sweet, 
warm  and  fresh  and  ready  for  feeding  ;  also  saves 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  skimming  station 
and  back,  the  actual  expense  being  only  the  haul¬ 
ing  of  the  cream  from  the  farmer’s  to  the  main 
creamery  for  churning.  Quite  a  number  of  creameries 
in  Vermont  are  being  operated  by  receiving  the 
cream  separated  on  the  farm  by  the  use  of  hand  sepa¬ 
rators,  a  small  portion  of  their  product  being  from 
the  separator  in  the  main  creamery.  This  plan  is 
growing  and  becoming  very  popular. 

Keeping  Hunters  Off  the  Farm. 

E.  L.  M.,  Curlisville,  Mass. — What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  hunt¬ 
ers  from  a  man’s  farm  ?  What  is  the  law  to  protect  a  farmer? 

Ans  — A  law,  passed  in  1884,  reads  as  follows  :  “  An 
act  to  protect  game,  and  to  protect  private  lands  from 
trespass.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  :  Section  1. 
Whenever  the  owner  of  any  land  shall  conspicuously 
post  on  the  same,  notices  that  shooting  or  trapping  is 
prohibited  thereon,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  enter  upon  such  land  for  the  purpose  of  shoot¬ 
ing  or  trapping,  without  permission  of  the  owner 
thereof.  Section  2.  Game  artificially  propagated  and 
maintained  upon  lands,  posted  as  above,  shall  be  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  person  propagating  and 
maintaining  the  same,  but  such  person  shall  not  sell 
such  game  for  food  at  seasons  when  its  capture  is 
prohibited  by  law.  Section  3.  Whoever  offends 
against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $  10.  Approved  June 
2,  1884.” 

At  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  meetings, 
I  have  heard  considerable  complaint  that  such  a  law 
is  ineffective  because  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  tres- 
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passers  and  prove  the  offense  in  court.  Some  of  the 
farmers  advocate  a  law  giving  power  to  land-owners 
to  arrest  hunters  without  a  warrant  when  found 
shooting  on  forbidden  grounds.  The  impression  is 
quite  general  that  our  game  laws  have  been  made 
more  in  the  interest  of  hunters  than  land-owners.  I 
presume  that  is  true.  We  have  a  law  in  this  State 
which  prohibits  setting  snares,  so  that  it  is  a  crime 
for  a  boy  to  set  a  snare  for  partridges,  even  in  his 
father’s  woodlot.  Yet  public  sentiment  is  such  that 
I  think  a  hunter  would  hesitate  some  time  before 
bringing  an  action  against  one  who  should  commit 
such  a  crime.  A  hunter  recently  said  that,  if  he 
owned  woodland  and  wanted  to  set  snares,  he  should 
do  so  and  run  the  risk,  but  not  in  the  close  season. 
In  posting  land,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the  notices 
read  “  no  trespassing”,  but  they  must  say  for  shooting 
or  trapping,  in  order  to  bring  the  special  act  to  bear 
in  the  case.  There  would,  also,  be  a  question  at  the 
trial  whether  the  posters  were  sufficiently  conspicuous 
to  protect  the  lands.  a.  w.  chekveb. 

Pomace  Flies  Hard  to  Kill. 

B.  B.,  Farrningdale ,  III. — What  will  drive  the  cider,  or  vinegar, 
gnats  from  a  room  in  which  are  rotting  apples,  fermenting  cider, 
decaying  or  souring  grapes,  and  the  like?  I  believe  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  a  room  hastens  decay  in  fruit,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
buzzards  are  said  to  spread  hog  cholera.  I  have  used  insect 
powder,  carbolic  acid,  and  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  with 
little  if  any  benefit. 

Ans. — To  the  little  flies  which  every  one  has  seen 
about  the  refuse  of  cider  mills,  has  been  given  the 
common  name  of  Pomace  flies.  Two  kinds  of  them 
have  been  described — the  vine-loving  Pomace  fly  and 
the  pretty  Pomace  fly.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  Pomace  flies  feed  only  on  decaying  fruit  in  an 
orchard,  and  they  may  be  found  in  any  orchard  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn,  flying  about  the  rotten  apples.  The 
females  insert  their  curious  white  eggs  into  the 
soft  pulp  of  the  decaying  fruit,  where  they  hatch  in 
about  four  days.  The  little  maggots  feed  upon  the 
decaying  pulp,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  becoming  full 
grown  in  about  four  days.  Then  four  or  more  days  are 
spent  in  the  pupa  state,  when  the  parent  flies  emerge 
and  quickly  begin  the  reproduction  of  their  kind. 
Thus  many  generations  of  the  flies  are  bred  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.  These  Pomace  flies  and  their 
maggots  often  become  a  nuisance  around  cider  mills, 
wine  faucets,  or  fermenting  vats  of  grape  pomace. 
One  case  is  reported  where  they  did  considerable  dam¬ 
age  in  a  vineyard  by  attacking  grapes  which  had  been 
picked  open  by  wasps  or  birds. 

While  these  flies  are  not  the  primary  cause  of  decay, 
they,  undoubtedly,  do  hasten  it  when  once  decay 
begins.  I  can  conceive  of  no  practical  method  of 
keeping  them  out  of  cider  mills,  for  their  maggots  are 
brought  in  with  the  fruit,  and  the  flies  are  so  small 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to  attempt  to 
“  screen  ”  them  out.  Fumigation,  to  be  effectual, 
must  necessarily  penetrate  the  pomace  mass  and  kill 
the  flies  and  maggots,  as  well  as  the  flies  hovering 
over  it.  The  only  thing  that  would  effectually  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  that  I  know  of  is  carbon  bisulphide  ; 
this  would,  necessarily,  have  to  be  applied  in  a  prac¬ 
tically  air-tight  compartment.  I  can  offer  no  further 
suggestions,  except  that  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
their  undue  increase  about  cider  mills,  wine  cellars, 
and  similar  places,  by  keeping  these  places  clean, 
and  especially  by  using  care,  and  not  leaving  any 
decaying  fruit  exposed.  m.  y.  s. 

Starting  a  Siphon  ;  How  it  Works. 

J.  B.  S.,  Tamaqua,  Pa.— How  can  I  start  a  siphon?  I  have  an 
elevated  well,  30  feet  deep.  From  the  well  to  the  outlet  it  Is  560 
feet,  and  the  outlet  is  35  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Can  I 
stop  It  off  and  tap  when  wanted  ? 

Ans. — To  start  a  siphon,  attach  a  pipe  at  the  top  of 
the  bend  with  a  cock  fitted  on  it ;  make  a  funnel  to 
fit  into  the  pipe,  and  closing  each  end  by  other  cocks 
or  plugs,  fill  the  pipe  with  water.  Then  open  the 
upper  end,  after,  of  course,  closing  the  cock  on  the 
top,  then  open  the  cock  at  the  outlet,  and  the  stream 
will  flow.  As  air  will  gather  occasionally  in  the  bend 
and  stop  the  flow,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  this  device 
to  every  pipe  of  this  kind,  otherwise  to  have  a  small 
pump  fitted  in  the  end  of  the  siphon  at  the  outlet  to 
start  the  flow  when  it  may  stop. 

Every  person  using  any  mechanical  apparatus 
should  well  understand  the  scientific  nature  of  it  so 
that  it  may  be  used  with  understanding.  A  siphon 
is  a  bent  tube  having  one  leg  longer  than  the  other. 
The  shorter  leg  being  immersed  in  any  liquid,  and 
the  longer  one  being  filled  with  the  liquid,  when 
the  flow  is  started  in  the  longer  leg,  the  liquid,  of 
course,  draws  up  the  contents  of  the  shorter  leg 
just  as  if  it  were  a  rope  pulled  from  the  longer  end. 
This  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  which  the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon 
is  immersed.  The  water  in  this  leg  cannot  run  back 
because  the  air  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  spring  or  tub,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  with  a 
weight  of  about  15  pounds  on  each  square  inch.  This 


is  equal  to  about  33  feet  of  water,  so  that  no  siphon 
will  draw  water  over  30  feet,  because  this  height  of 
water  about  balances  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
water,  and  there  must  be  an  allowance  for  the  fric¬ 
tion  in  the  pipe,  over  and  above  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  it.  Then  as  the  air  presses  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  which  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon  is  set, 
and  the  stream  runs  down  the  long  leg  of  it,  the 
water  runs  up  the  other  leg,  and  passes  over  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  runs  down  the  other  leg,  so  contin¬ 
uing  forever  were  it  not  for  one  simple  fact ;  this  is 
that  all  water  contains  some  air,  and  as  the  water 
passes  through  the  siphon,  some  of  this  air  escapes, 
and  gathers  at  the  top  of  the  siphon  in  the  bend, 
where  it  makes  a  big  bubble  that  prevents  the  water 
passing  over.  Then  when  this  happens,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  force  this  air  out  of  the  pipe,  and  this  is  done 
by  closing  each  end  of  the  siphon  with  a  tap  or  a 
plug,  and  by  means  of  a  piece  of  pipe  at  the  top  of 
the  bend,  where  a  cock  is  placed,  filling  this  bend 
with  water  and  forcing  out  the  air.  Then  the  cock 
is  closed  and  the  end  of  the  siphon  at  the  spring  being 
opened,  and  then  the  other  end,  the  stream  flows 
once  more  until  air  again  gathers  and  stops  the  flow. 
So  that  every  siphon  should  be  provided  with  a  pipe 
with  a  cock  in  it  at  the  top  of  the  bend,  and  two 
plugs  made  to  stop  the  ends  when  the  flow  is  to  be 
restarted.  This  needs  to  be  done  often  in  the  summer 
when  the  air  is  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  ground, 
but  scarcely  ever  in  the  winter  when  the  ground  is 
cold.  h.  s. 

Wood  Ashes  or  Slaked  Lime. 

B.,  Rhode  Island.— We  wish  to  use  lime  on  our  land.  The  New 
Jersey  lime  will  co3t  us  $5  per  ton  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  Which 
would  be  cheaper,  this  or  the  best  a3hes  at  $10  per  ton  ? 

W.  II.  R.,  Hagerstown ,  lnd.— Can  air-slaked  lime  and  wood 
ashes  be  mixed  and  sown  on  land  without  destroying  the  good 
effects  of  either  ? 

Ans. — In  Bulletin  No.  46  of  the  Rhode  Island  Sta¬ 
tion  (Kingston)  there  is  a  careful  discussion  of  this 
question.  Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler  estimates  that  average 
wood  ashes  contain,  in  one  ton,  100  pounds  of  potash, 
30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  760  pounds  of  lime 
and  its  equivalent  in  magnesia.  The  potash  is  worth 
$5,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  $1.65,  or  a  total  of  $6  65. 
With  ashes  at  $10  per  ton,  this  means  $3.35  for  760 
pounds  of  lime,  or  .44  cent  per  pound.  The  average 
ton  of  lime  contains  about  1,900  pounds  of  actual 
lime.  At  $5  per  ton,  this  costs  .263  cent  per  pound. 
The  lime  in  the  wood  ashes  might  be  somewhat  more 
effective  on  very  sour  soils,  but  not  enough  so -to  pay 
for  the  extra  cost.  With  250  pounds  of  dissolved 
rock,  250  of  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash,  and  800 
pounds  of  quick  lime,  you  would  have  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  ashes,  and  save  the  handling  of 
700  pounds  of  “  bulk.”  Air-slaked  lime  and  ashes 
may  be  safely  mixed,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  doing  so.  It  will  be  useless  work. 

A  Silo  of  One  Thickness  of  Boards. 

8.  W.  8.,  Collins ,  N.  Y. — Is  one  thickness  of  matched  Norway 
pine  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  air  in  a  square  silo  ?  Some  in  this 
vicinity  are  preparing  to  build  silos  in  this  manner. 

Ans. — One  thickness  of  matched  Norway  pine  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  air  out  of  a  square  silo.  It 
should,  however,  be  of  the  best  quality  of  lumber,  no 
shakes  or  second  grade,  and  more  than  the  ordinary 
care  must  be  taken  in  its  construction.  I  would 
recommend  the  construction  of  the  circular  tub  silo, 
which  has  been  frequently  described  in  TheR.  N.-Y., 
in  preference  to  the  aqua-re  silo.  L.  A.  c. 

Hand  Separator  for  a  Small  Herd. 

H.  B.,  King  County,  Wash. — Will  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  state 
their  experience  with  a  small  hand  separator  vs.  shallow-pan 
cream  raising?  I  have  a  small  dairy  of  seven  cows,  and  private 
customers  for  butter,  prices  ranging  from  20  cents  a  pound  in 
summer,  to  30  cents  in  winter.  But  I  have  found  cream-raising 
from  October  to  April  very  difficult,  on  account  of  damp,  rainy 
misty  weather.  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  small  hand  separator 
to  overcome  this  obstacle. 

Ans. — We  have  had  several  discussions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  all  sides  have  had  a  hearing.  The  separator 
advocates  have,  on  the  whole,  had  the  best  of  the 
argument,  and  as  you  are  situated,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  think  the  hand  separator  will  pay  you.  You 
will  find  it  no  easy  work  to  run  it,  and  you  will  have 
to  do  the  work  at  regular  times. 

To  Avoid  Freezing  of  Water  Pipes. 

J.  A.  M.,  Arkville,  N.  Y. — In  what  shall  I  wrap  water  pipes  to 
keep  it  from  freezing  ? 

Ans. — Water  pipes  that  are  exposed  to  much  cold 
should  be  protected  in  some  way.  If  they  are  laid  in 
the  ground,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  them  with 
dry  planks  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  pipes  so  as 
to  leave  an  air  space  between  the  pipes  and  the  soil. 
It  will  be  better  still  if  the  pipes  are  wrapped  with 
black  asbestos  and  tar  felt,  of  the  kind  used  for  roof¬ 
ing.  If  the  pipes  are  above,  or  on  the  ground,  they 
may  be  protected  by  boxing  them  and  filling  the 
boxes  with  dry  sawdust  or  charcoal  dust,  but  what¬ 
ever  is  used  must  be  dry,  for  if  wet,  the  stuff  will 
freeze  and  convey  the  cold  to  the  pipes,  and  cause  the 
water  in  them  to  freeze. 


To  Thicken  Separator  Cream. 

F.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn.— I  saw  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago, 
an  article  in  regard  to  thickening  cream.  I  think  it  was  some 
experiment  station  that  gave  a  process  that  would  answer  the 
purpose.  What  is  the  address  ? 

Ans. — The  article  was  a  report  of  experiments 
at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  (Madison). 
Write  to  the  director  and  ask  for  the  bulletin.  It  was 
found  that  lime  added  to  separator  cream  thickened 
it  or  made  it  more  viscous. 

Celery  or  Onion  Ground. 

II.  M.  W.,  Livingston  County,  Mich.— I  have  several  acres  of 
marsh  land  along  a  creek  which  now  furnishes  a  scant  amount 
of  poor  pasture.  What  can  I  do  with  it  to  make  it  useful?  It  over 
flows  every  spring,  and  is  liable  to  do  so  at  any  time  after  a  very 
heavy  rain.  It  is  dry  enough  to  plow  at  some  time  during  the 
summer. 

Ans,— If  not  too  expensive  a  job,  straighten  and 
lower  the  creek,  ditch  the  marsh,  break  it  up  and 
subdue  it  thoroughly,  and  plant  it  to  celery,  or  onions. 
It  does  not  need  to  be  drained  deeply  for  celery,  as  it 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  water  plant. 

Best  Varieties  for  Glass  Forcing. 

A.  U.  M.,  Clinton  County,  H.  Y.— What  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
and  radishes  should  I  put  in  a  greenhouse  for  winter  forcing? 

Ans  — The  most  popular  forcing  tomato  is  the 
Lorillard.  Others  are  Ignotum,  Chemin  Market, 
Volunteer.  Most  free-growing  varieties  force  well. 
The  White  Spine  cucumber  is  the  sort  usually  forced 
in  this  country,  but  for  a  fastidious  market,  some  of 
the  long  English  sorts,  which  are  almost  seedless,  are 
grown.  Of  these,  leading  sorts  are  Sion  House,  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  Edinburgh.  Almost  every  grower  selects 
some  radish  that  suits  him,  but  good  sorts  are  Ne 
Pius  Ultra,  Carmine,  French  Breakfast  and  New  Rapid 
Forcing.  It  is  lively  that  the  new  Leafless  would  be 
good  for  this  purpose.  A  round  radish  is  generally 
preferred  for  forcing. 

A  “Fake  "  About  Peach  Grafting. 

J.  L.  <?.,  Covington,  N.  G.—' The  inclosed  clipping  speaks  for 
itself  :  “  A  correspondent  of  the  Statesville  Landmark  writes 
that  Mr.  Asa  Jones,  of  Ashe  County,  has  a  peach  orchard  that 
is  something  new.  The  trees  are  grafts  on  wild  dogwood  stocks. 
They  are  loaded  with  peaches  this  year.  Mr.  Jones  says  that 
they  hardly  ever  fall  to  bear  fruit,  and  that  the  life  of  the  tree  is 
several  years  longer  than  that  of  the  ordinary  tree.”  Can  you 
give  any  information  on  this  point  ?  Is  it  practicable,  and  If  so, 
what  are  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  ? 

Ans. — With  due  respect  for  the  veracity  of  the  cor¬ 
respondent,  I  am  very  sure  that  no  such  thing  ever 
existed  or  can  exist  as  a  peach  tree  budded  or  grafted 
on  the  wild  dogwood.  The  statement  is  either  a  great 
joke,  fraud  or  delusion.  k.  e.  van  deman. 

Apples  in  an  Old  Peach  Orchard. 

D.  M.  W.,  Quincy,  Pa. — One  of  my  peach  orchards  of  17  acres 
is  rapidly  turning  to  the  yellows,  and  must  now  be  pulled  out 
entirely.  I  have  marked  over  10  per  cent  to  come  out  this  winter. 
It  was  planted  in  1890.  I  have  conceived  the  idea  of  planting 
apple  trees  between  the  rows,  and  eventually  having  an  app'.e 
orchard.  Is  the  idea  a  good  one?  What  varieties  would  you 
suggest?  I  did  this  very  thing  with  another  orchard  a  year  ago; 
in  it,  I  have  York  Imperial,  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and 
Grimes  Golden. 

Ans — It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  apple  trees 
could  not  do  well  among  a  lot  of  old  peach  trees.  I 
would  much  rather  wait  until  the  peach  trees  are  all 
gone,  and  start  all  the  apple  trees  together,  than  to 
have  them  of  various  ages  and  sizes  if  planted  in  the 
old  rows.  If  the  apple  trees  were  set  in  rows  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  peach  trees,  they  would,  in  that  case, 
also,  have  a  very  poor  chance  to  grow,  as  they  would 
be  starved  to  a  considerable  degree,  no  matter  how 
well  you  cared  for  them.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

A  Neglected  Apple  Orchard. 

P.  B.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. — An  orchard  of  225  trees  has  lately  come 
in  my  possession.  It  has  been  set  30  years,  and  has  pro 
duced  comparatively  little  fruit.  The  land  on  which  it  stands 
was  once  an  old  still  yard,  and  many  hogs  were  fed  on  it,  and 
it  produced  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  trees  have  made  a 
rank  growth.  For  several  years,  the  grass  and  weeds  have  gone 
back  on  the  land.  No  stock  has  been  kept  in  it.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  keep  sheep  or  hogs  in  it  or  plow  it  and  cultivate  ? 
The  most  of  the  trees  are  in  very  fine  shape  and  are  mostly  Bald¬ 
win  and  Greening. 

Ans. — Neglect  has  been  the  bane  of  this  orchard. 
It  needs  shallow  plowing  and  cultivating  thoroughly 
each  season.  Almost  any  of  the  modern  tools  that 
will  thoroughly  pulverize  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  is  suitable  for  this  work.  Not  only 
should  these  tools  be  run  over  the  surface  often 
enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  but  so  often  as  to 
keep  the  ground  as  much  like  a  dust  blanket  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  will  keep  the  moisture  in  the  soil  that 
otherwise  would  escape  into  the  air  through  the  hard 
surface.  Hogs  are  a  benefit  in  an  orchard,  to  eat  up 
the  wormy,  fallen  fruit ;  but  there  must  not  be  too 
many,  or  they  will  bark  the  trees.  Sheep  are,  also, 
serviceable,  but  they  are  decidedly  dangerous,  and 
need  the  closest  watching.  They  will  browse  the 
trees  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  a  ad  bark  them,  too, 
if  they  are  at  all  hungry.  They  should  be  fed  some 
kind  of  grain  or  forage,  and  allowed  only  to  eat  the 
fallen  apples  in  making  up  a  balanced  ration  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  taste.  h.  e.  v,  d. 
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We  are  told  that-  the  Australian  Salt 
bush  is  a  valuable  plant  for  alkali  soils 
and  for  all  regions  subject  to  periodic 
drought.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  University  of  California 
and,  it  is  said,  has  proved  a  boon  to 
stock  raisers  on  the  great  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  ranches  of  California.  In  the  semi- 
desert  regions  of  the  Pacific  slope,  many 
acres  of  waste  lands  have  been  reclaimed 
and  made  profitable  through  the  agency 
of  this  plant.  For  many  years,  it  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  herdsmen  on  the  great 
interior  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  of 
Australia.  It  flourishes  where  grasses 
and  other  forage  plants  will  not  grow, 
furnishing  enormous  quantities  of  nutri¬ 
tive  food  for  stock.  W hen  cut,  it  soon  re¬ 
produces  itself  from  the  same  root,  being 
a  perennial  plant,  while  it  grows  readily 
from  seed  merely  dropped  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  and  requires  no  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

All  this,  and  more,  we  are  told  by  the 
eastern  introducers,  of  the  value  of  the 
Australian  Salt  bush.  Is  it  true  ?  We 
dare  say  that  some  of  our  readers  have 
given  it  a  trial.  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  their  opinion  of  it.  Seed  was 
sown  last  spring  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  what  we  know  of  it,  as  judged  by  so 
short  a  trial,  we  shall  print  later . 


grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  has  ac¬ 
corded  exactly  with  his  experience  as 
the  same  varieties  have  been  grown  in 
his  own  grounds.  He  agrees  with  us 
that  Moore’s  Diamond  “  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  of  all  the 
white  grapes.” . 

The  first  frost  severe  enough  to  freeze 
water  occurred  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
during  the  nights  of  October  8-9  The 
season  has  been  notable  in  several  ways 
— excessive  rainfall  in  the  early  and 
middle  part,  accompanied  by  excessive 
heat  and  humidity,  and  excessive 
drought  during  the  latter  part,  which 
up  to  this  time,  October  11,  has  not  been 
broken  . 

Mr,  C  E.  Clark,  of  Newark,  N.  Y  , 
favors  us  with  some  instructive  and 
suggestive  notes  of  his  experience  with 
Japan  plums.  In  the  spring  of  1893,  he 
set  100  trees,  25  each  of  Abundance,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Cbabot  and  Satsuma.  They  were 
full  of  fruit  buds  last  season,  i.  e  ,  three 
years  from  setting,  and  would  have 
fruited  but  for  the  cold  snap  in  February 
that  killed  all  plum  buds.  The  past 
season,  the  Abundance  and  Burbank  set 
so  much  fruit  that  the  trees  could  not 
support  it.  Notwithstanding  the  plums 
were  thinned  several  times,  several 
branches  broke  down  under  the  load. 
The  Chabot  did  not  set  so  much  fruit, 
and  the  Satsuma  still  less.  Mr.  Clark 
asks,  “  Is  the  Satsuma  self-fertile  ?” 

The  four  varieties  were  set  in  blocks 
of  25  thus  : 


o  o  o  o 


o  o 


The  Maidenhair  tree  or  Ginkgo  is  a 
native  of  China.  It  is  said  that  the  first 


o  o  o  o  o 
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o  o  o  o  o  A  Abundance. 
C 

o  o  o  o  o  B  Burbank. 


trees  were  introduced  into  this  country, 
according  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  in  1784.  (Prof.  Sargent 
says  William  Hamilton.)  These  were 
planted  near  Philadelphia.  Twenty-four 
years  ago,  two  trees  were  planted  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  one  of  which  died.  The 
other  is  now  35  feet  high.  It  has  been 
cut  back  twice  rather  severely,  because 
it  was  outgrowing  the  space  allotted  to  it. 
Prof  Sargent,  in  a  recent  number  of  Gar¬ 
den  and  Forest,  says  that  the  Ginkgo  is 
stiff  and  almost  grotesque  in  its  early 
years,  with  slender,  remote,  wide-spread¬ 
ing  branches  and  sparse  foliage,  and  that 
it  does  not  assume  its  real  character  un¬ 
til  more  than  a  century  old.  As  judged 
by  other  Ginkgos  that  we  have  seen, 
they  are  not  attractive  trees  in  their 
early  years.  The  tree  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  however,  is  as  close  growing 
and  symmetrical  as  one  need  desire. 
The  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne 
on  separate  trees  so  that,  if  fruit  is  de¬ 
sired,  it  would  be  necessary  to  plant 
male  and  female  trees,  or  graft  the  one 
upon  the  other.  The  fruit  is  ovate  in 
shape,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  germinate  freely.  Leading  seeds¬ 
men  offer  them  for  10  cents  an  ounce. 
The  kernels  of  the  seeds  have  a  nutty 
flavor  and  are  relished  by  many.  Prof. 
Sargent  points  out  that,  in  China  and 
Japan,  the  trees  are  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  which  is  sold  in  great  quantities 
in  all  the  markets . 

The  first  harmful  frost  occurred  this 
season  at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the 
night  of  September  27.  It  was  severe 
enough  to  injure  the  foliage  of  such 
plants  as  Cannas,  Morning-glories,  and 
the  vines  of  sweet  potatoes . 

Mb.  Geo  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware, 
O.,  than  whom  there  are  few  who  have 
had  a  wider  experience  with  grapes, 
writes  us  that  he  has  often  had  occasion 
to  note  that  our  estimate  of  varieties  as 
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C  Chabot. 

S  Satsuma. 
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The  row  of  Satsumis  next  to  the  Bur¬ 
banks  and  Cuabocs  set  quite  full  ;  those 
in  the  next  row  about  half  as  many,  the 
next  row  (45  feet  from  the  other  varie¬ 
ties)  bore  only  half  a  dozen  plums,  while 
those  in  the  extreme  corner  bore  no 
fruit  at  all,  although  the  trees  reminded 
him  of  snow  banks  while  in  bloom. 

Not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
Abundance  and  Burbank  rotted  as 
against  50  per  cent  of  the  Satsumas. 
Many  of  his  Abundance  plums  measured 
eight  inches  in  circumference,  18  plums 
filling  a  quart  box. 

The  Abundance  and  Burbanks,  ripen 
ing  early,  brought  good  prices.  Chabots 
ripened  when  the  market  was  full  of 
domestic  fruit,  and  the  price  declined 
accordingly.  Satsumas,  still  later, 
brought  still  less.  Thus  far,  Mr.  Clark 
has  found  no  curculio  marks . 


On  October  11,  we  received  from  J.  C 
Emerson,  of  Cheswold,  Del.,  two  speci¬ 
mens  each  of  Garber  Hybrid  and  the 
Rutter  pears.  These  pears  were  picked 
three  weeks  ago.  Except  that  the  Gar¬ 
ber  ripens  earlier  than  the  Keiffer,  we 
would  prefer  the  latter.  Mr  Emerson 
says  that  Garber’s  Hybrid  is  the  most 
healthy  and  thrifty  of  40  varieties  of 
pears  growing  on  his  farm.  The  Rutter, 
which  resembles  the  Garber,  is  of  very 
much  better  quality,  ripening  two  weeks 
earlier  than  tne  Garber,  and  about  half 
way  between  Le  Conte  and  Keiffer.  The 
tree  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  with  bluish- 
green,  glossy  leaves.  The  specimens 
came  from  five-year-old  trees  which 
have  been  growing  in  grass  sod  for  the 
past  two  years.  Mr.  Emerson  does  not 
regard  either  pear  equal  to  the  Keiffer 
as  a  money  maker  because  the  Keiffer  is 
abetter  shipper.  He  has  just  received 
returns  from  401  baskets  of  Keiffers. 
“  They  cleared  21  cents  a  basket.” . 


bo.MK  lurther  information  comes  to  us 
regai ding  the  Bismarck  apple,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Green,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  specimen  he  6aw 
was  of  goodly  size — not  large — skin  very 
yellow,  nearly  covered  with  a  red  blush. 
Itvas  as  highly  colored  as  Stump  or 
Chenango  Strawberry.  In  quality,  it 
was  not  equal  to  Fameuse,  Spy,  iiab- 
baraston  Nonsuch,  but  may  be  ranked 
with  Baldwin,  Greening  and  King.  The 
trees  bear  at  a  very  early  age, . 


Covered  with  Rash 

Disagreeable  Ailment  Completely 
Cured  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  was  covered  with  a  rash  which  would  dis¬ 
appear  and  then  come  on  again.  It  was  very 
disagreeable.  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsa- 
parillla,  and  after  the  use  of  a  few  bottles,  I  was 
entirely  relieved.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  Hood’s 
Pills  have  cured  my  mother  of  a  dull  feeling  in  her 
head.”— Louisa  Deukinger,  Eggertsville,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


BULBS 

For  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 

Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  our  Autumn  Catalogue — free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


PURE  ALFALFA  SEED. 

Guaranteed  and  of  prime  quality,  $4  per  bushel,  in 
two-bushel  sacks,  delivered  on  track  at  Lakln. 

GEO.  G  BAHNTGE,  Lakin,  Kearney  Co.,  Kan. 


Rnvon  Dnfainac  Choicestock.no  blight, 
UUfvC  ruictiuca  ro’-  or  scab.  Price  for 
fall  delivery,  $2  per  bushel.  World's  Fair,  Great 
Divide,  Sir  William,  Wise.  Carman  No.  3  and  Maggie 
Murpby.  *1  per  bushel.  CLOVEK  s ifi Kl).— Medium 
Bed,  prime  quality,  carefully  recieaned,  *3  50  per 
bushel,  sacks  free. 

Order  now  before  prices  advance. 

J.  M.  FLUKE.  Nankin,  Ohio. 


Two-Hole 
Corn  Sheller. 

Capacity,  20  to  60  bushels  per 
hour.  Cleans  corn  ready  for 
market.  Write  lor  description 
and  price.  SPROUT,  WALDRON 
&  CO.,  Muncie,  Pa.,  Mfrs.  French 
Burr  Feed  Mills  and  Corn  Ear 
Crushers. 


nU/VCD’C  SUMMER  AND 
U  ft  I  O  AUTUMN  LIST 


of  Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry 
Plants,  Celery  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  and  all  Nursery  Stock 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply 

forlt  T.  J.  DWYER, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


it  nil  mini  Large  stock  °f  best 

In  rrl  nl  rl  II  M  \  varieties  at  lowest 
Jrll  nil  ILUItIO  rates.  Full  assort- 

— ment  of  trees  and 
plants!  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  150  Acres. 

THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  1606.  Dansville,  New  York. 


Grape  Vines 

JL.  Descriptive  list  free. 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  Including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WILDER. Lowest  rntei.Quality 
extra. Warranted  true.  T.  s.  iiiniiAUi)  CO.,  KredonU,  !».¥ 


Small 

Fruits 

Old  and  New 
Varieties. 


TREES. 

APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY,  for  Fall 
planting.  *5  per  lOO. 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES,  $3  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sampio  vines  mailed  for  I  Or. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOESCli,  FredonU,  Ji.  2. 


I  rAl  11  lIPPs  o.oiiuvuj.  t,  uuic&ttie  anu  retail. 

i  tauu  1 1W/J  r.  g.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del 


beed  Potatoes  arr^- 

ish.  Sir  William  and  Divide,  90  cents  per  bushel; 
“  Henderson’s"  Uncle  Sam,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Rovee.  $2.25;  Great  Early  Thoroughbred  and  Uarlv 
May.  $1.25.  Fall.  f.  o.  b..  cash;  carloads  reasonable. 
SMITH'S  SEED  &  STOCK  FARM,  Manchester,  N.Y. 

Wn  PAY  CASH  each  WFIK  (lie  year  round,  if 
T  T  C  la  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  HO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville,  N.  V 


25,000 


Miller’s  Red  Raspberry  Plants  for 
sale.  Address  CHAS.  YOUNG, 
Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN 


Raspberries,  8  000  quarts  per 

_ .  _  _  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

COLOMBIAN  TIPS  AND  TRANSPLANTS. 

We  have  about  20.000  Tip  Plants  to  offer  for  this 
Fall  and  Spring,  1898.  Prices  right. 

J.  H.  TEATS  &  80N8,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


P  D  »nr  lfliirp  1  campbeirs  Early, 

blf Art  VINtoiSSoT11^’ 

By  Mail  for  $1. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 

Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants. 

GENUINE,  own  growing.  Reasonable  prices.  Get 
Price  List  of  other  stock  and  worthy  -specialties. 

P.  EMERSON,  Nurseryman,  Wyoming,  Del. 

GROW  BISMARGKS  IN  POTS. 

Wonderful  Midget  Bismarcks  bear 
beautiful  large  Apples  In  Pots  or 
Garden  when  two  years  old.  One 
Dollar  Each.  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  Hoses.  Magnificent  Climber 
for  Porch,  SOe  each,  prepaid. 
..  Send  for  oeautlful  colored  Litho¬ 
graphs  giving  descriptions  Address 
MANHATTAN  NURSERY  CO., 
47  L  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

1J  Jri  «T  ■  OOXjXjIJXTS,  IMoorostown,  JNJ.  J". 


iiniimiiiuiiuniuiiuiiiimmun 

Seeds  Need  Not  = 
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i  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  >.*»■, . 

g  First  of  all  Grapes,  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100  ‘‘Will  5 

§  r h«S/?U?d  £hee  T?rlcK  EiTly  or  Late-  Jnsis*  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy.  § 
g  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE  ^  g 

5  CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Rural  New- Yorker,  of  UTL*  UonrlftAtMAel  DIiiima  we  have  ever  seen  were  sent 
September  18,  page  614,  says:  I  116  ndflllSOmGSI  rUMlS  us  by  Butler  &  Jewell.”  Our 
trees  are  like  our  fruit,  “the  handsomest  ever  seen.”  Send  for  our  wholesale  price-list  of  Japan 
Plums,  Peaches  and  Berry  Plants.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  Japan  Plum  culture.  Our  customers 
have  the  benefit  of  our  experience.  BUTLER  &  JEWELL,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


are  “ALL  THE  GO.” 


I  — Business  Japs  are  Bur- 

_  _ _  bank.  Red  June  and  Wick- 

son.  We  offer  ICO  Burbank  3  to  5  feet,  one  year,  for  $6.50,  or 
_  largest  size,  one  or  two-year,  for  $12:  50  each  Red  June  and 
Wickson,  one  year,  Bargain  Size,  for  $6,  or  three  to  five  feet,  one  year,  for  $9;  other  prices  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Hale  Plum,  for  testing,  three  for  $1.  Our  5c.  Japans  all  sold,  other  5c.  trees  are  going  fast. 
Better  write  us  if  you  want  Business  Trees  of  any  kind,  for  our  prices  and  stock  will  meet  any  honor¬ 
able  competition.  We  give  no  “chromos,”  have  no  catchpenny  schemes,  but  give  full  value  in  trees 
for  your  money.  That’s  what  you  want.  Pall  Catalogue  Free.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


RARE  TREES 

“  The  Leading  New  England  Nursery.” 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


r 


\ 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Roses,  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Perennials 

In  Large  Assortment  and  of  Superior  Quality. 

Fully  believe  that  we  can  show  more  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  a  larger,  finer  block  of  Hardy  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Moss  and  Climbers 
of  the  leading  popular  varieties  including  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  than 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  32  greenhouses,  several  of  them  devoted  to 
Palms,  Cycas,  Ficus  and  Araucaria  Excelsa.  Personal  inspection  and  corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  14  Painesville,  O. 
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Cattle  High  in  Pennsylvania. 

E.  P.  B.,  La  Plume,  Pa  — I  find  a  de¬ 
cided  advance  in  price  of  cattle  from 
last  fall.  Last  week,  I  drove  30  miles 
up  through  Wyoming  and  Susquehanna 
Counties  to  buy  new  milch  cows  and 
young  stock,  but  came  back  without 
anything.  Most  of  the  farmers  I  talked 
with  were  short  of  stock  and  wanted  to 
buy  cows  coming  in  next  spring.  Such  as 
we  got  our  pick  out  of  dairies  of  20  cows 
last  fall  at  $20  each,  are  held  at  $25  to  $30, 
and  new  milch  cows  $40  to  $50  ;  at  those 
prices,  with  September  milk  at  1%  cent 
par  quart,  I  did  not  care  to  buy.  There 
are  no  fat  cattle  of  any  kind  to  sell,  and 
no  calves  being  raised.  I  don’t  think 
that  this  state  of  things  will  last  more 
than  a  year  or^so. 

Whitewashing  Peach  Trees. 

W.  M.  Munson,  Maine  Experiment 
Station. — I  have  had  no  experience  in 
spraying  peach  trees  to  protect  fruit 
buds.  In  general,  however,  I  should 
think  the  practice  worthy  of  trial.  Aside 
from  its  action  in  reducing  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  heat  by  the  tree,  by  whitening 
the  surface,  the  coating  applied  would 
tend  to  check  the  rapidity  of  evaporation 
during  high  winds.  That  this  may  be  of 
importance,  is  evidenced  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  buds  are  more  liable  to 
injury  at  a  zero  temperature  if  a  high 
wind  is  prevailing,  than  they  are  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  15  degrees  lower  in  the  absence 
of  wind.  To  be  of  value,  it  would  seem 
that  the  coating  should  be  relatively 
permanent  in  its  character  ;  at  least, 
that  it  should  be  more  persistent  than 
is  an  ordinary  lime  whitewash.  In  this 
connection,  a  wash  which  we  have  found 
very  effective  in  shading  greenhouse 
roofs  seems  worthy  of  trial.  It  is  made 
by  slightly  moistening  a  quantity  of 
whiting  with  oil,  and  diluting  to  a  thin, 
milky  wash  with  kerosene. 

Destroying  a  Hornets’  Nest. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass  — On  page  676, 
C.  R  asks  how  safely  to  destroy  a  hor¬ 
nets’  nest  in  a  tree.  I  destroyed  one 
under  the  eaves  of  my  barn  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  In  the  evening,  I  care¬ 
fully  raised  a  stepladder  under  it  and 
arranged  a  place  to  set  a  dish  just  under, 
and  a  few  inches  below,  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  nest.  Then  I  filled  a  dish 
holding  about  a  quart,  two-thirds  full 
of  water  and  finished  the  filling,  as  full 
as  I  could  handle  it,  with  kerosene.  I 
carefully  ascended  and  placed  the  dish 
under  the  nest,  blocking  up  so  the  kero¬ 
sene  closed  the  outlet.  I  found  every 
hornet  dead  in  the  morning. 

R.  S.  L  ,  Washington,  D.  C. — Fifty 
years  ago,  we  Ohio  farmer  boys  captured 
hornets’  nests  by  closing  the  lower  hole 
with  a  plug  of  wood,  and  then  cutting 
off  the  limb  holding  the  nest,  and  car¬ 
rying  it  home  on  our  plow  horses. 
Again,  if  the  limb  could  not  be  detached, 
half  a  newspaper  tied  on  the  end  of  a 
pole,  fired,  and  then  held  close  to  the 
lower  hole,  would  suffocate  the  hornets. 
But  there  is,  however,  not  half  so  much 
fun  in  these  plans  as  the  one  suggested 
by  Mr.  Slingerland,  page  676. 

Plain  Talk  About  Tuberculosis 

Benjamin  Buckman,  Illinois. — While 
reading  the  article,  Tuberculosis  in  Kan¬ 
sas  Cattle,  page  659,  I  could  not  help 
being  reminded  of  a  belief  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  before,  that  if  those  cattle  had 
been  given  just  about  the  treatment 
that  the  average  farmer’s  cow  receives, 
this  tuberculosis,  probably,  would  not 
have  invaded  the  herd.  As  I  see  it,  cat¬ 
tle  that  are  most  housed  and  pampered 
are  most  liable  to  disease,  just  the  same 
as  with  people.  The  cry  has  been  all 
along  the  line — papers  are  always  full 
of  it — “  Close  up  the  cracks  in  the  stable 
and  poultry  house,  and  save  the  food.” 


“  Boards  and  tar  paper  are  cheaper  than 
corn.”  “Keep  the  animal  fat  and  he 
will  laugh  at  the  cold.”  “  Exercise  runs 
off  the  fat  and  wastes  time  and  food  ” 

Yes,  this  is  all  true.  Yet,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  another  strong  side  to 
this,  and  he  who  disregards  it  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  reap  tuberculosis  and  a  plenty  of 
other  diseases.  Pure  air  and  water  and 
plenty  of  exercise,  coupled  with  honest 
coarse  food,  applied  to  man  or  any  other 
animal,  give  good  appetite,  good  diges¬ 
tion,  good,  unbroken,  restful  sleep,  and 
is  the  best  medicine  that  can  be  found 
to  ward  off  disease — especially  such  a 
disease  as  tuberculosis.  Yes,  you  can 
closely  house  the  cow  and  stuff  her  with 
rich  food,  and  “  put  on  the  fat,”  or  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk,  but  are  you  fol¬ 
lowing  the  laws  of  health  ? 

The  disease  known  as  “  blackleg”  is 
another  instance  of  the  mistake  of  over¬ 
feeding.  Here  I  have  never  known  a  thin 
calf  to  be  troubled  with  this  disease  ; 
but  when  it  is  “  rolling  fat,”  then  comes 
the  danger.  Here,  on  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  disease,  we  promptly  starve, 
in  food  and  drink,  the  rest  of  the  calves 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  To 
summarize,  overhousing,  overfeeding, 
overpampering,  underexercising,  under¬ 
ventilating — plenty  of  fat,  milk,  degen¬ 
eracy  and  disease.  Housing  only  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  more  coarse 
and  less  concentrated  food,  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  pure  air  and  water — less  fat  and 
milk,  more  vitality  and  health.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  some  one  will  promptly  tell 
how  I  am  much  mistaken  in  this  talk, 
but  you  have  here,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
the  “  other  side,”  the  side  that  seldom 
appears  in  print. 

Rooting  Strawberry  Plants  in  Dry  Weather. 

L  J.  F  ,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.— In  an  address 
given  before  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  a  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Taber,  of  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  spoke  of  its  being  so  dry  in  his 
section  one  year  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  the  young  strawberry  sets  take 
root  and  form  good  plants  for  fruiting 
the  next  season.  I  then  took  issue  with 
him  and  declared  that,  on  good  soil,  the 
proper  soil  to  grow  strawberries  on,  the 
season  was  never  too  dry  to  make  plants 
take  root,  provided  the  right  culture 
and  treatment  were  given.  I  then 
described  my  methods,  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  order  to  keep  the  surface  as  moist 
as  possible,  the  cultivator  must  be  run 
over  the  beds,  stirring  the  soil  between 
the  plants  or  rows  of  plants,  at  least, 
once  a  week.  The  first  runners  that 
start  from  the  parent  plant  should  be 
layered  at  regular  intervals  about  the 
plants  so  that,  as  the  runners  multiply 

and  cover  the  ground,  they  will  be 
regularly  distributed,  and  not  crowded 
together  in  some  places  as  thick  as 
hairs  on  a  dog’s  back,  while  other  spaces 
in  the  rows  are  vacant  of  plants.  Of 
course,  every  well-informed  berry 
grower  knows  that  it  is  better  not  to 
allow  the  very  first  runners  to  remain 
on  the  plants,  but  to  cut  them  off.  Then 
when  the  runners  are  allowed  to  grow, 
they  will  be  larger,  and  several  will  start 
at  once  and  may  be  layered  and  held  in 
place  by  stones  if  at  band,  and  if  not, 
carefully  pressed  into  the  soil,  quite 
deep  if  the  soil  is  very  dry.  These  first 
young  runners  will  root  and,  in  turn, 
will  send  out  more  rnnners  which,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  will  root  of  them¬ 
selves  without  layering. 

To  insure  their  rooting  readily,  and 
for  other  purposes,  we  now  cultivate 
the  middles  thoroughly,  and  haul  earth 
from  the  middles  up  on  to  the  young 
runners  and  plants  in  and  among  the 
plants  that  have  already  rooted.  This 
will  cause  every  joint  that  is  covered  to 
root  and  make  a  plant.  It  also  raises 
the  row  of  plants  a  little,  so  that  the 
water,  if  it  should  come  too  freely,  will 
flow  off  readily  into  the  paths  between. 


If  any  tiny  weeds  have  just  sprouted, 
this  earth  will  tend  to  smother  and 
keep  them  from  coming  up  and  crowd 
ing  the  plants  In  this  way,  we  get  a 
good  row  of  plants,  even  in  very  dry 
seasons.  Rain  will  generally  come  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  September  to  help 
out  and  root  the  young  runners  that 
start  after  the  covering  with  earth 
This  year,  however,  it  has  been  so  very 
dry  all  through  September  and  the  first 
10  days  of  October,  that  these  late  run¬ 
ners  have  not  rooted  without  further 
assistance ;  so  we  have  been  carefullv 
layering  them  at  odd  spells,  whenever 
we  could  find  the  time.  Runners  that 
have  plants  on  them,  we  place  carefully 
in  the  soil,  and  put  a  stone  close  up  to 
the  young  plant  to  hold  it  in  place  and 
attract  moisture  It  takes  but  about  10 
days  for  them  to  root  nicely.  The  ends 
of  the  runners  we  simply  stick  into  the 
earth,  pointing  downwards,  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees.  If  not  stuck  in  too 
deeply,  say  not  over  three-fourths  inch, 
they  will  root  nicely  and  grow  out  of 
the  earth  in  about  two  weeks.  It  takes 
a  good  while  to  go  over  an  acre  this 
way,  but  it  pays,  especially  if  the  variety 
is  a  valuable  one  and  more  plants  are 
wanted.  I  think  it  would  hardly  pay  to 
root  these  late  runners  provided  nothing 
but  fruit  is  wanted.  But  when  the 
plants  are  of  some  new  variety  that,  at 
wholesale,  are  worth  from  $3  to  $5  per 
100,  or  even  $1  per  100  it  will  certainly 
pay.  We  find  that  a  good  boy  or  mail 
will  put  in,  on  an  average,  about  5,000 
“  tips”  per  day  of  10  hours. 

I  find  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  individual  varieties  about  rooting 
readily  in  any  season,  as  well  as  all 
varieties  rooting  in  different  kinds  of 
seasons  The  Margaret,  Crawford,  Clyde, 
and  some  other  varieties  do  not  root 
readily,  and  need  to  be  layered  more 
carefully  in  any  season  than  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Crescent,  Haverland,  Bubach. 
Rigeway,  Brandywine,  etc.  The  last 
varieties  seem  to  root  almost  as  fast  as 
the  young  plants  make,  without  the 
help  of  layering.  This  careful  layering 
of  the  plants  when  necessary,  is  one  of 
the  links  in  the  successful  growing  of 
the  largest  crops  of  the  finest  straw¬ 
berries,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglecteri 


Many  persons  cannot  take 
plain  cod-liver  oil. 

They  cannot  digest  it. 

It  upsets  the  stomach. 

Knowing  these  things,  we 
have  digested  the  oil  in 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites;  that  is,  we  have 
broken  it  up  into  little  glob¬ 
ules,  or  droplets. 

We  use  machinery  to  do 
the  work  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  you  obtain  the 
good  effects  of  the  digested 
oil  at  once.  That  is  why  you 
can  take’  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 
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Have  you  ever  thought  how,  at 
a  little  expense,  you  might  fix  up 
some  of  your  old  buildings,  pre¬ 
vent  leaky  roofs,  make  warm  your 
sheds,  barns,  hen-houses,  hotbeds, 
and  green-houses  ?  Neponset  Water¬ 
proof  Red  Rope  Fabric ,  for  roofing 
and  side-covering,  will  do  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  frost-proof  and  water¬ 
proof.  It  takes  the  place  of  back 
plaster  in  dwellings,  and  shingles 
and  clapboards  on  outbuildings. 
Very  much  cheaper.  Costs  only 
one  cent  per  square  foot  at  the 
factory,  with  the  necessary  nails 
and  tin  caps  for  putting  it  on. 

F or  i n  s  id e  lining  Neponset  Black 
Building  Paper  is  serviceable  and 
economical. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Soil, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  1,11m- 
her,  and  Bui  filing 
Supplies. 


Can  be  applied  by 
anyoneon  steepor 
flat  roofs. 

Low  Price! 

Durable  ! 

Fireproof! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build,  or  have 
leaky  shingle  or 
tin  roofs  SEND  FOR 
SAMPLE  ANI)  CIR¬ 
CULAR. 


A.  If.  SWAN,  102  Fulton  Street.  New  York. 


FOR  A  GOOD  FENCE 

that  can’t  plow  down  nor  burn  up;  that 
turns  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injury;  that 
can’t  sag  because  It  takes  up  Its  own  slack  by 
expanding  and  contracting  as  required; 
a  fence  which  meets  every  requirement 
of  a  farm  fence— buy  the  KEYSTONE. 
25  to  58  Inches  high.  Fully  described  In  our 
free  book  on  fence  construction.  Send  for  It. 
Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
No.  1  9  Rush  Street,  Pkoria,  III. 


steel  gates  .steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  Information,  write  to  the 


UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


WO  YEN. WM. FENCE 

Best  on  Karth.  Horse-high,  Bull- 
strong,Plg  amlChleken-tlght.  With 

our  DUPLHX  AUTOMATIC  Maehlne 
you  can  make  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

i©  Free. 


Orer  60  styles.  Catalogue 

KITSELM  AN  BROS., 

Box  lOB.  Ridgevi lie,  Ind. 
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The  Coiled  Spring 

feature,  as  applied  to  wire  fences,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  public  use  by  us;  and  vv©  only  have 
a  U.  S.  patent  thereon. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


<T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  |  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK.  © 
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hunyon’s  Fat.  Gauge 
<&  Lock  Wire  *  enc*  . 
New  plan  to  build  &  weave 
fence  cheap  and  rapidly 
without  machine.  Money 
made  fast  County,  Town¬ 
ship  or  farm  rights 

t‘f\f  ua  In  pfipail 

LKWIS  M.  KUNYON,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 
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Don’t  you  want  one  of  the  books  in  the  list  below  ? 
You,  probably,  have  a  neighbor  or  friend  who  wants 
The  R.  N.-Y.  next  year.  We  want  his  dollar.  There 
is  no  reason  why  all  three  should  not  have  their 
wants  filled.  As  an  extra  inducement,  we  will  send 
him  the  paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year  free.  Send  us 
the  dollar  and  mention  your  choice  of  these  books  : 

The  Forcing  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  New  Potato  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

The  Business  Hen,  by  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

David  Copperfield,  by  Dickens. 

We  will  send  the  paper  until  January  1,  1899,  and  you 
the  book,  both  postpaid.  If  you  want  to  get  up  a 
club,  the  name  will  count  for  premiums. 

© 

English  tomatoes  are  selling  in  the  London  market 
at  six  and  eight  cents  per  pound.  Asparagus  is  a 
luxury  in  England.  Even  in  its  season,  few  besides 
the  wealthy  ever  see  it.  During  the  week  ending 
October  2,  34,171,424  eggs  were  imported  into  Great 
Britain.  There  ought  to  be  a  chance  for  American 
gardeners  and  poultrymen  to  secure  a  share  of  this 
trade.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  now  studying 
the  problem  of  exporting  eggs.  With  proper  cold 
storage  facilities  on  steamers,  it  will  be  possible  to 
develop  a  heavy  export  trade  in  sueh  vegetables  as 
tomatoes  and  asparagus.  The  English  want  them, 
but  cannot  produce  them  cheaply  enough  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  general  public. 

© 

During  the  past  few  years,  wonderful  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  study  of  bacteria.  These 
minute  forms  of  life  enter  into  or  produce  most  of 
the  changes  that  are  met  with  in  agriculture.  The 
action  of  manures,  the  growth  of  plants,  the  decay  of 
farm  products — all  are  governed  more  or  leas  by  the 
work  of  bacteria.  Surely  the  farmer,  of  all  men, 
should  understand  the  habits  of  these  tiny  creatures. 
Yet  we  find  many  farmers  who  willingly  confess  that 
they  do  not  know  what  bacteria  are,  while  others  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  what  they  do.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  we  expect  to  begin,  next  week,  a  few 
Primer  Science  articles  on  bacteria  and  their  work 
which,  we  think,  will  interest  and  instruct  all  readers. 

0 

Sib  J.  B.  Lawks,  of  England,  has  measured  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  is  washed  out  of  soils  by  the 
fall  rains.  In  one  rainy  season,  there  were  130  pounds 
lost  from  one  acre  in  this  way  during  the  month  of 
September  alone.  During  the  hot  weather  of  July 
and  August,  nitrification  goes  on  rapidly  in  the  soil. 
This  means  that  nitrogen  is  changed  from  organic 
forms  so  that  it  is  soluble  in  water.  Most  summer 
crops  stop  growing  before  frost.  There  being  no 
living  plants  to  utilize  this  soluble  nitrogen,  the  rains 
easily  wash  most  of  it  out  of  the  soil.  September  and 
October  are  two  of  the  worst  months  for  leaving  the 
ground  bare.  When  covered  with  Crimson  clover  or 
winter  grain,  the  loss  is  much  less,  for  these  growing 
plants  will  utilize  most  of  the  nitrogen.  Never  let  the 
ground  remain  bare  during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

© 

The  United  States  General  Appraisers,  to  whom  are 
referred  for  final  settlement  all  disputes  over  duties 
on  imported  goods,  have  been  having  fun  with  some 
importers  rash  enough  to  bring  into  this  country  some 
kangaroo  tendons.  Evidently,  the  framers  of  the 
law  were  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
our  kangaroo  industry  must  be  protected,  for  these 
articles  were  not  mentioned  in  the  law.  The  importers 
tried  to  enter  them  free  as  animal  integuments.  But 
the  astute  assessors  were  alive  to  the  fact  that  tendons 


don’t  cover  anything,  hence  the  importers’  claim 
didn’t  cover  the  case,  and  the  tendons  were  assessed 
10  per  cent  duty.  What  under  the  sun  these  tendons 
are  to  be  used  for  has  been  a  carefully  guarded  secret ; 
but  it  is  surmised  that  they  are  to  be  used  to  build 
up  the  kangaroo  industry  in  this  country,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  protected  as  an  infant  industry.  In 
this  light,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  attempt  to 
bring  these  tendons  in  duty  free  was  little  short  of 
treasonable,  and  the  practical  rebuke  these  daring 
buccaneers  received  was  justly  deserved.  Our  kan¬ 
garoo  industry  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards. 

© 

The  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  after  making  an  “ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  ”  of  the  subject,  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  corn,  in  the 
corn-producing  States,  is  six  cents.  Few  practical 
men  will  pay  any  attention  to  such  a  statement.  The 
city  papers  print  it,  of  course,  for  they  would  like  to 
show  that  farmers  are  on  the  road  to  wealth,  even 
when  corn  is  worth  15  cents  a  bushel.  A  farmer 
might  put  a  low  value  on  his  labor  and  a  high  feeding 
value  on  the  stalks,  and  give  credit  for  a  large  amount 
of  “manure  left  in  the  ground  ”,  and  thus  make  the 
grain  cost  less  than  nothing.  Such  farmers  generally 
use  a  lead  pencil  rather  than  a  hoe.  We  frankly  say 
that  we  cannot,  on  our  own  farm,  raise  a  bushel  of 
corn  for  much  less  than  30  cents.  That  is  why  we 
grow  other  crops,  sell  them,  and  buy  western  corn 
with  the  money. 

© 

A  Canadian  dairyman  milked  24  cows,  which  re¬ 
quired  two  men  besides  himself.  He  got  after  the 
cows  with  a  Babcock  test,  and  found  eight  robbers. 
These  robbers  and  one  man  went.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  found  that  the  16  had  paid  as  great  a  profit 
as  the  24,  and  he  finally  got  down  to  12  good  cows 
that  made  just  about  as  much  money  for  him  as  the 
24  formerly  did.  There  are  plenty  of  American  dairy¬ 
men  who  could  tell  much  the  same  story.  Good 
dairying  does  not  consist  in  producing  a  great  volume 
of  milk  or  butter  regardless  of  time,  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Plenty  of  men  who  keep  poor  stock  are  slaves 
to  hired  men.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  let  the 
men  go,  and  keep  six  or  eight  first-class  cows  that  can 
be  fed  so  that  they  will  do  the  work  of  12  or  15 
scrubs.  Another  thing  :  the  milkers  need  testing  as 
well  as  the  milk.  Milk  after  them  once  in  a  while, 
and  see  how  much  they  leave. 

G 

What  do  you  think  of  that  storekeeper  mentioned 
on  page  714,  who  sent  the  names  of  boys  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  in  tobacco  that  samples  of  their  wares 
might  be  sent  the  boys  ?  What  would  you  do,  were  it 
your  boy  ?  Wouldn’t  you  make  some  “  remarks”  to 
such  a  dealer?  Isn’t  it  about  the  most  contemptible 
business  of  which  you  can  conceive  ?  Every  decent 
man  or  woman  with  any  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
the  children  of  himself  or  his  neighbors,  should  not 
stop  at  making  remarks,  but  instantly  withdraw  his 
custom  from  such  a  disgrace  to  humanity  ;  this  is  the 
only  effective  way  of  reaching  some  dealers.  This 
custom  of  furnishing  names  for  various  purposes  is 
all  too  common,  and  they  are  often  furnished  for 
much  more  degrading  purposes  than  that  mentioned. 
Kill  the  whole  business.  In  this  city — perhaps  in 
others,  also — a  post  office  box  must  not  be  rented  to  a 
minor,  that  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  guarded 
against.  The  writer  was  once  in  a  country  store  in  a 
little  town  in  Michigan  where  tobacco  was  not  sold, 
and  where  signs  prohibiting  smoking  were  displayed. 
And  what  a  contrast  between  that  store  and  another 
in  the  same  place  where  there  was  no  such  prohibi¬ 
tion.  It  wouldn’t  be  difficult  to  say  where  the  best 
class  of  customers  would  go.  Encourage  the  store¬ 
keeper  with  a  conscience,  and  put  both  feet  on  the 
other  disreputable  or  heedless  character. 

© 

The  city  of  Greater  New  York  has  an  area  of  193,- 
850,  acres  and  contains  a  population  of  3,388,771. 
There  are  1,002  miles  of  paved  streets,  353  miles  of 
water  front,  and  1,156  miles  of  sewers.  The  total 
value  of  assessed  property  is  $2,792,546,741.  A  daily 
water  supply  of  330,000,000  gallons  is  required,  and 
the  net  bonded  debt  is  $185,081,850.69  or  $57.59  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child,  lfjwe  include  the  inhabitants 
of  Jersey  City,  Newark  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  we  have 
4,029,517  people  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  each  person  to  consume  each  day  an  average  of 
one  pint  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  butter,  six  outices  of 
meat  and  eight  ounces  of  flour,  These  are  very  low 
averages,  yet  they  represent  the  following  enormous 
quantities  of  food  consumed  in  this  comparatively 
small  area  : 

Per  day.  In  one  year. 

Milk,  quarts .  2,014,768  735,390.320 

Meat,  pounds .  1,506,819  549,989  235 

Butter,  pounds .  251,845  91,923,425 

Flour,  barrels .  10,278  3,749,470 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen  if  the  average 
consumption  of  milk,  eggs  or  meat  could  be  even 


slightly  increased.  It  will  require  a  herd  of  294,156 
first-class  cows  to  supply  the  milk  needed  in  this 
great  city,  and  612,823  more  good  ones  to  supply  the 
butter.  Calling  125  bushels  per  acre  a  fair  yield  for 
potatoes,  it  will  require  32,236  acres  to  provide  this 
vegetable  for  Greater  New  York,  and  937  367  acres  of 
wheat  averaging  18  bushels  per  acre  will  be  needed 
to  provide  a  year’s  bread.  If  the  people  in  this  great 
city  could  each  be  induced  to  eat  an  average  of  one 
egg  every  day,  it  would  require  14,708,134  able-bodied 
hens  to  egg  the  city  on.  These  figures  apply  only  to 
the  actual  residents.  At  least,  20  per  cent  should  be 
added  for  visitors  and  those  who  work  in  the  city  and 
go  away  at  night.  Thus  it  is  that  this  comparatively 
small  area  provides  a  tremendous  market  for  farmers. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  a  great  majority  of  those 
who  live  here  merely  handle  or  make  over  what  the 
farmer  produces.  In  other  words,  the  great  wealth 
of  New  York  is  made  up  of  slices  of  value  taken  from 
the  products  of  the  farmer,  lumberman  and  miner. 
It  all  came  out  of  the  soil  originally. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Inside  the  kernel  of  the  wheat, 

Dame  Nature  tried  to  pack  her  best; 

The  miller  quite  undoes  her  feat, 

He  steals  the  kernel’s  coat  and  vest. 

She  gave  us  corn,  but  dropped  too  much 
Of  fat  within  its  yellow  hide, 

And  man  and  beast  will  need  a  crutch 
Who  put  too  much  of  it  inside. 

Then  rye  and  barley  had  their  turn, 

But  man  stepped  in  with  still  and  brew, 

And  made  the  liquor  that  will  burn 
The  wits,  and  send  the  brains  astew. 

Then  Nature  grieved,  but  tried  again. 

Sne  mixed  fresh  dough;  and  hard  and  small 

She  moulded  out  another  grain, 

And  called  it  oat— the  best  of  all. 

A  rugged,  hardy  plant,  it  takes 
The  vigor  from  the  rocky  soil; 

It  builds  the  bone  that  never  breaks, 

And  gives  the  nerve  that  laughs  at  toil. 

And  Nature  smiled — well  satisfied, 

For  there  was  growth  within  the  oat. 

And,  oatmeal-fed,  we  view  with  pride 
The  baby,  calf,  colt,  lamb  or  shoat 

Read  about  The  Fall  Calf— page  707. 

The  blacksmith  runs  a  shoddy  business. 

The  grasshopper’s  ears  are  located  in  his  legs. 

Jack  Frost  has  sent  the  grasshoppers  to  grass. 

Veal  the  calf  that  reveals  the  future  robber  cow. 

“  Yes,”  said  Smith,  “the  baby  is  of  high  squat lty.” 

Use  plane  words.  They  will  plane  down  the  bumps. 

Our  legislatures  are  making  game  of  the  game  laws. 

Yes,  sir,  the  weak-kneed  man  has  a  strong  need  of  grit. 

What  are  the  cows  feeding  on — the  mortgage  or  your  pocket- 
book  ? 

Don’t  wait  until  your  teeth  are  gone  before  learning  to  laugh 
at  trouble. 

So  Mapes  would  save  the  whole  creation — by  feeding  it  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  Page  718. 

A  nickel’s  worth  of  nicotine  contains  enough  “Old  Nick”  to 
makethe  youngster  sick. 

A  California  man  counted  the  bees  in  a  hive.  One  queen,  270 
drones  and  16,480  workers  ! 

Now  we  find  a  class  of  writers  trying  to  drive  the  word  “whoa!” 
out  of  the  horse’s  vocabulary. 

One  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  Keiffer  pear  is  now  re¬ 
ported  to  be  grafting  his  trees  with  Garber. 

The  historic  giant  grape  vine  at  Fontainebleau,  France,  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  7,672  pounds  of  grapes,  which  were  sold  at  auction 
for  $715. 

Daniel  B.  Paine,  who  recently  died  at  Pana,  Ill.,  was  one  of 
the  oldest  subscribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  For  over  44  years,  he 
received  the  paper  regularly. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  first  honest  impulse  that  comes 
into  the  mind  is  the  nearest  right.  Few  persons  ever  get  nearer 
the  right  by  hunting  for  an  excuse. 

“  Incubator  parties  ”  are  the  latest  social  fad.  An  incubator 
just  ready  to  hatch  is  brought  into  the  parlor,  and  the  guests  sit 
around  and  see  the  chicks  break  the  shell. 

Is  there  to  be  another  rush  of  eastern  people  to  the  western 
States  as  there  was  20  years  ago  ?  Western  men  would  like  to 
have  us  think  so,  but  why  should  they  go  ? 

The  bull  is  half  the  herd.  Put  a  good  one  at  the  head.  Then 
halve  it  by  selling  the  scrubs  and  give  the  half  that  is  left  better 
quarters.  You  can  then  make  a  hole  in  the  mortgage. 

Several  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  an  article  on  home¬ 
made  windmills.  Prof.  Barbour  says  that  he  has  received  letters 
from  R.  N.-Y.  readers  all  the  way  from  Virginia  to  Idaho  about 
the  mills. 

A  farmer  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  has  succeeded  in  growing  a 
crop  of  wheat  after  a  crop  of  early  potatoes.  The  wheat  was 
sown  May  24,  and  cut  September  14,  leaving  the  ground  free  for  a 
third  crop  in  one  year. 

In  the  tobacco  discussion,  page  714,  our  friends  are  pretty  hard 
on  the  tobacco-bred  father.  He  is  a  hard  subject  to  live  with — 
that  is  true,  but  how  about  the  mother  who  gives  way  to  the 
gum,  candy  and  scolding  habits  ? 

The  Phillips  boys,  page  706,  are  sturdy  young  stock.  Mr.  Linder, 
with  his  10  great  boys,  is  far  ahead  in  the  race,  but  not  hope¬ 
lessly  so.  These  four  boys  are  being  well  trained  and  well  fed. 
They  have  made  a  good  start.  It  is  a  mighty  satisfying  thing  to 
invest  your  savings  in  good  and  healthy  children.  It  beats  bank 
stock  1 

We  commend  the  stand  taken  by  our  Maryland  friend,  page 
719.  His  cow  quit  “  chewing  her  cud”.  The  neighbors  advised 
him  to  shove  a  greasy  cloth  down  her  throat  or  give  her  two 
small  frogs!  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  advised  them  to  subscribe 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  1  That’s  right!  Such  men  need  a  new  mental 
“  cud  ”  far  more  than  the  cow  needs  a  small  frog. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Many  live  chickens  are  sent  in  which  are  too  small. 
There  isn’t  such  a  demand  for  small  chickens  as 
there  is  early  in  the  season.  Roasters  are  wanted 
now,  $nd  they  should  weigh  not  much  less  than 
three  pounds  each. 

t  X  X 

Before  fresh  northern  vegetables  have  ceased  to 
arrive,  supplies  begin  to  come  in  from  the  South,  so 
that  New  York  is  furnished  with  produce  fresh  from 
the  ground  continually.  We  are  still  receiving  green 
peas  and  string  beans  from  Long  Island  and  other 
nearby  points,  but  the  South  is  already  sending  them, 
and  the  supply  from  now  on  will  be  constant.  Other 
vegetables  will,  also,  soon  make  their  appearance,  and 
we  shall  have  a  great  variety,  both  of  the  old  and  the 
new. 

t  X  X 

Large  quantities  of  New  York  State  grapes  are 
still  being  sold  at  auction,  one  man  saying  that  the 
quantity  this  week  would  exceed  100  car-loads  ;  21 
car-loads  were  advertised  on  Friday  alone.  Some  of 
the  commission  merchants  say  that  prices  received 
are  less  than  those  received  by  the  regular  old-line 
dealers,  but  the  grapes  continue  to  come.  We  would 
be  glad  to  know  from  our  readers  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  shipping  to  the  auction  sales,  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  matter. 

X  X  X 

One  commission  merchant  was  too  busy  to  talk, 
and  could  spend  time  to  answer  hardly  a  single  ques¬ 
tion.  Lie  said  that  he  came  to  his  office  at  3  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  was  away  behind  with  his  work,  and 
seemed  to  be  getting  further  behind.  How  many 
farmers  are  so  driven  ?  Yet  many  of  these  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  are  in  their  stores  at  midnight  or 
shortly  after,  the  heaviest  part  of  their  business 
being  done  before  daylight.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  those  who  handle  fruit. 

X  X  X 

I  noticed  a  lot  of  grapes  that  had  been  dumped 
into  barrels  from  a  lot  of  badly  smashed  baskets, 
and  which  were  offered  in  bulk  at  1)4.  cent  per  pound. 
It  struck  me  as  curious  that  any  one  would  buy  them 
in  this  shape  at  that  price.  They  were  fine  grapes 
originally,  but  were  badly  broken  and  loosened  from 
the  stems.  At  the  prices  at  which  grapes  in  baskets 
in  good  condition  were  selling,  there  didn’t  seem  to 
be  much  excuse  for  buying  these.  But  they  were 
offered  as  a  bargain,  and  some  people  are  always 
looking  for  bargains. 

X  X  X 

In  walking  through  Washington  Market,  the  large 
retail  market  of  this  city,  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  great  difference  between  the  appearance  of  the 
different  stands.  Every  product  of  farm,  garden  or 
orchard,  fish,  flesh  and  fowl  can  be  found  here.  Some 
of  the  stands  are  so  neatly  and  attractively  arranged, 
that  they  cannot  help  draw  trade.  On  one  stand, 
among  numerous  fancy  packages  of  butter  and  cheese, 
was  a  beautiful  bouquet,  while  many  of  them  have 
their  goods  arranged  as  artistically  as  are  many  of 
the  windows  in  the  great  dry-goods  stores.  Still  we 
often  wonder  why  some  people  succeed  in  business 
while  others  fail. 

X  X  x 

An  extensive  butter  dealer  who  has  j  ust  returned 
from  the  West,  where  he  visited  a  great  many  cream¬ 
eries,  tells  the  New  York  Produce  Review  what  he 
discovered  in  relation  to  the  moldy  butter  which  has 
given  dealers  so  much  trouble  the  past  summer.  He 
claims  that  the  trouble  is  in  the  tubs  and  not  in  the 
parchment  paper.  In  fact,  some  of  the  moldiest  but¬ 
ter  he  has  seen  was  in  tubs  in  which  no  paper  was 
used.  Some  dealers  have  claimed  that  the  creamery- 
men  did  not  soak  their  tubs  enough  before  filling,  re¬ 
lying  on  the  use  of  parchment  paper  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  soaking.  But  this  dealer  says  that 
the  trouble  comes  from  the  use  of  poor  wood  in  the 
manufacture  of  tubs  in  the  effort  to  cheapen  them. 
Butter  tubs  are  supposed  to  be  made  of  White  ash, 
but  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  tub  manufacturers 
have  been  using  hackberry  instead,  a  wood  which 
closely  resembles  ash,  but  of  much  coarser  grain,  and 
which  absorbs  and  holds  moisture  longer,  therefore 
will  cause  mold  more  quickly.  These  tubs  cost  about 
two  cents  each  less  than  good  tubs,  but  if  the  makers 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  butter  which  has  been 
spoiled  by  them,  they  would  soon  conclude  that  it  is 
poor  economy.  One  buttermaker  told  the  dealer  that, 
if  he  soaked  his  tubs  all  night,  he  wouldn’t  have  a 
whole  tub  left  in  the  morning,  and  others  complained 


of  many  hoops  bursting.  This  dealer  says  that,  with 
a  well-seasoned  ash  tub,  thoroughly  soaked  before 
using,  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  mold. 

X  X  X 

I  saw  a  lot  of  inferior  quinces — by  the  way,  most 
quinces  in  this  market  this  year  Seem  to  be  inferior — 
put  up  in  neat  handled  baskets  holding  about  a  peck. 
They  were  covered  with  neat  stamped  papers,  with  a 
fancy  design,  and  then  covered  with  slatted  covers. 
It  doesn’t  pay  to  put  up  inferior  products  in  this  fancy 
style.  In  fact,  it  doesn’t  pay  to  send  such  to  market 
in  a  year  of  plenty  any  way.  Put  fancy  goods  in 
fancy  packages,  send  them  to  a  fancy  market,  and 
fancy  prices  are  likely  to  result.  In  one  commission 
house,  I  saw  a  lot  of  fancy  apples  from  a  nearby 
grower,  in  half-bushel  peach  baskets.  Ordinarily  it 
wouldn’t  pay  to  use  such  packages  for  apples,  but  the 
grower  brought  these  in  himself,  and  as  they  sold  for 
good  prices,  the  results  were  satisfactory. 

t  X  X 

A  large  number  of  commission  men  agreed  on  the 
fact  that,  while  last  week  trade  was  good  and  busi¬ 
ness  brisk,  this  week,  sales  are  slow.  But  only  one 
of  them  had  an  explanation  to  offer.  He  said  that 
the  reason  was  because  of  the  heavy  frost  in  this 
vicinity  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings.  This  had 
killed  all  the  perishable  stuff,  prices  on  other  lines  of 
goods  had  gone  up  in  consequence,  and  people 
had  largely  stopped  buying,  expecting  them  to  go 
down  again  shortly.  This  is  a  unique  explanation, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  after  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
any  commodity,  sales  will  drop  off  largely,  while 
generally  a  drop  in  prices  will  stimulate  sales.  This 
is  especially  true  of  those  products  which  are  bought 
for  the  export  trade.  While  prices  are  low,  there  is 
profit  to  the  exporters,  but  a  slight  advance  destroys 
their  chance  for  profit,  hence  they  do  not  buy. 

X  X  X 

Most  of  the  wine  grapes  received  here  come  in 
bulk,  in  board  trays  holding,  probably,  30  or  40  pounds 
each.  This  fall,  a  good  many  have  come  from  west¬ 
ern  New  York  in  packages  like  that  shown  in  Fig. 
299,  holding  something  over  30  pounds  of  grapes,  and 


THE  LOOP  TRAY  FOR  GRAPES.  Fig.  299. 

called  loop  trays.  The  end  pieces  and  one  piece  in 
the  middle,  are  made  of  half-inch  stuff,  the  lower 
corners  being  rounded  off  as  shown.  The  sides  and 
bottoms  are  made  of  a  thin  veneer  of  wood,  and  the 
whole  is  finished  with  a  handle  and  covered  with  a 
slatted  cover.  Some  wholesalers  say  that  the  new 
packages  seem  to  please  dealers,  and  they  think 
highly  of  them.  But  I  have  seen  several  of  them 
that,  apparently,  were  not  strong  enough  for  the 
handling  they  received,  and  had  gone  to  pieces  badly. 
The  sides  and  bottoms  should  be  a  little  thicker,  and 
be  nailed  on  more  firmly,  and  the  handles  should  be 
a  little  heavier  and  more  securely  fastened,  f.  h.  y. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

Gold  has  been  discovered  recently  at  Cook  Inlet, 
which  is  called  the  garden  spot  of  Alaska.  This  is 
much  more  accessible  than  the  Yukon  region,  being 
11  days  by  sea  from  Sitka,  and  the  journey  may  be 
made  at  any  season.  Agriculturally,  the  Cook  Inlet 
region  is  the  most  promising  in  the  Territory. 

The  Government  seed  circular  recently  sent  out  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  calling  for  bids  on 
about  13,000,000  packets  of  seed,  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  interest  to  the  seed  trade.  The  time  allowed 
for  making  the  bids  was  very  short,  only  about  eight 
days.  Though  the  list  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  common  seeds,  rather  more  of  the  rarer  field  seeds 
were  called  for  than  before.  The  flower  seeds  com¬ 
prise  about  five  per  cent  of  the  list. 

This  seems  to  be  the  harvest  season  for  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Protectors,  in  this  vicinity.  One  of 
them  with  an  assistant  captured  15  men  on  Staten 
Island  who  had  been  violating  the  law  by  catching 
lobsters  under  the  legal  limit  of  nine  inches.  These 
were  fined  $5  for  each  baby  lobster  in  his  possession, 
those  who  could  paying  the  fine,  the  others  going  to 
jail.  Then  the  officers  went  to  St.  George,  where  pas¬ 
sengers  take  the  ferry  for  New  York,  and  compelled 
every  man  with  a  fishing  outfit  to  show  his  catch. 
About  a  dozen  more  were  captured.  Most  of  these 
people  were  poor  cigarmakers  from  this  city,  and 
their  fines  were  a  great  hardship  to  them.  They 
pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law.  The  section  violated 


prohibits  the  taking  or  having  in  possession  of  lobsters 
measuring  under  nine  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  tail 
to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  exclusive  of  claws  or  feelers. 
The  minimum  fine  is  $5  a  fish.  How  is  it  that,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  poor  men  are  the  ones  that  are  caught  ? 

Business  houses  in  the  large  cities  having  made 
many  complaints  to  the  Post  Office  Department  re¬ 
garding  the  lack  of  money  order  facilities  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  post  offices,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  general  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  money  order  system,  it  being  considered 
by  the  Department  that  any  office  desiring  such  facili¬ 
ties  should  be  given  them.  This  extension  would  be 
viewed  with  satisfaction  by  business  men,  because  it 
encourages  mail-order  business.  During  the  past 
year,  almost  27,000,000  money  orders  were  issued, 
amounting  to  a  little  less  than  $200, 000,000. 

And  now  Ireland  has  another  grievance  against 
England,  and  all  because  of  the  eggs  which  the 
former  has  been  sending  to  the  latter  country.  The 
English  dealers  claim  that  the  eggs  are  more  ancient 
than  honorable,  and  have  held  a  meeting  to  express 
their  views.  The  fault  is  not  with  the  hens,  but  with 
the  owners  who,  loath  to  part  with  the  eggs,  keep 
them  so  long  that  they  are  fit  only  for  campaign  pur¬ 
poses  The  result  is  that  dealers  are  buying  Canadian 
and  Continental  eggs,  and  the  Irish  farmers  are  to  be 
instructed  by  circular  that  they  must  mend  their 
ways  or  keep  their  eggs,  Here’s  another  opening  for 
the  American  business  hen. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Association  has  been 
declared  illegal  by  Judge  Foster  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  This  exchange  is  an  organization  of 
commission  men  who  seem  to  control  the  sale  of  live 
stock  in  that  market.  Not  only  is  this  declared  to  be 
an  unlawful  combination,  but  the  judge  also  said,  in 
denouncing  the  trusts  and  combines  that  prey  upon 
the  products  and  industries  of  the  country,  that  many 
of  the  so-called  stock  and  produce  exchanges  are 
among  the  most  potent  instrumentalities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes  by  speculators  and 
adventurers,  It’s  a  pity  that  we  couldn’t  have  more 
such  judges  and  public  officials. 

An  immense  quantity  of  Danish  butter  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  Great  Britain  and,  at  the  present  time,  argu¬ 
ments  regarding  the  cleanliness  of  Danish  farms 
occupy  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  English  papers. 
Complaint  is  made  that  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
bad  on  most  of  the  farms.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
writer  states  that,  as  the  butter  is  made  at  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  not  at  the  farm,  the  unsanitary  state  of  the 
farms  from  which  the  milk  is  obtained  is  immaterial 
— a  view  which  would  not  be  concurred  in  by  up-to- 
date  American  dairymen.  It  is  stated  that,  at  one  of 
these  Danish  creameries,  the  milk  is  Pasteurized  by 
passing  through  800  feet  of  tubes  heated  to  85  de¬ 
grees  ;  in  another,  all  the  milk  is  filtered  through 
sterilized  gravel. 

Shortly  after  his  inauguration,  President  McKinley 
sent  three  commissioners  to  Europe  to  try  to  arrange 
some  basis  for  international  bimetallism  between  this 
country,  France,  Germany  and  England.  The  French 
seemed  favorably  inclined  to  agree  to  a  larger  use  of 
silver,  but  the  English  government  declines  to  enter 
into  any  agreement.  This,  probably,  ends  the  matter 
for  the  present,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  farmers  in  both  England  and  Germany 
favor  an  increased  coinage  of  silver.  No  one  seriously 
expected  that  those  who  control  the  politics  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  pay  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of 
English  farmers  for,  year  by  year,  English  agriculture 
is  losing  its  importance. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  is  claimed  that  you  can  cut  off  any  size  or  shape  of  horn 
without  crushing  it,  with  the  convex  blade  dishorner.  It  is  made 
by  Webster  &  Dickinson,  Christiana,  Pa. 

A  spring  shade  roller  is  about  the  meanest  thing  in  the  house 
when  it  gets  out  of  order,  and  some  of  them  have  that  faculty  to 
perfection.  The  Hartshorn  Co.  seem  to  exercise  unusual  care 
in  putting  up  their  rollers.  They  have  met  with  a  success  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  some  makers  to  be  careless, 
but  we  are  told  that  this  company  are  as  careful  now  about  the 
quality  of  each  roller  as  when  they  were  building  up  their  repu¬ 
tation.  Stewart  Hartshorn  appears  on  each  roller.  These  rollers 
may  be  had  at  most  dealers. 

Tun  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  have  added  some  new 
features  to  their  Ohio  ensilage  cutters  this  year  that  seem  most 
desirable.  One  of  these  features  is  a  spiked  feed  roller,  which 
does  away  with  the  blocking  of  the  feed  when  two  or  more  ears 
of  corn  get  crosswise  in  front  of  the  roller;  it  also  lessens  the 
labor  of  feeding,  and  draws  the  corn  through  better.  They  also 
added  an  extended  feed  table,  throw-off  lever,  and  traveling  feed 
apron,  making  a  positive  self-feeder  in  connection  with  the 
spiked  roller.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Arm  as  above. 

Any  farmer  who  has  not  a  pair  of  scales  on  the  farm  should 
lose  no  time  in  getting  them.  Without  going  into  details,  we 
think  this  point  will  be  admitted  by  every  one.  The  next  thing 
is  to  get  scales  that  are  accurate  and  will  stay  so  without  get¬ 
ting  out  of  order.  “Jones  he  pays  the  freight”  is  an  expression 
associated  with  scales,  and  Jones’s  scales  are  recognized  as  stand¬ 
ard  the  country  over.  We  are  using  two  pairs — a  large  and  a 
small  one — and  could  hope  for  nothing  to  work  better.  If  you 
get  a  Jones  scales,  you  will  have  correct  weight  and  no  trouble. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes  from  the  platform  and  stock  to  the 
smallest  in  use.  The  address  is  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  OUT  THE  TOBACCO 
HABIT. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  PIPE. 

Tobacco  and  the  Boy. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  growing  boy  or  young  man  from  using 
tobacco  ?  Would  you  try  to  induce  abstinence  by 
a  rigid  prohibition,  enforced  by  punishment,  or 
would  you  endeavor,  from  earliest  years,  to 
create  a  distaste  for  tobacco  by  explaining  its 
physiological  danger  to  growing  youth  ?  In  a 
great  many  cities,  the  dangerous  effects  of  nar¬ 
cotics  and  stimulants  are  explained  in  the 
physiological  text-books  used  in  the  public 
schools;  yet,  in  the  same  cities,  it  is  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  an  an  i-cigarette  ordinance.  What 
stand  would  you  take  in  the  matter  ? 

Circumstances  Alter  Cases. 

“  Circumstances  alter  cases,”  was  an 
answer  I  often  received  in  reply  to  in¬ 
quiries  in  my  girlhood  days.  I  think 
that  answer  would  apply  here.  Boys 
(even  in  the  same  family)  cannot  always 
be  governed  by  the  same  rule.  I  should 
always  try  to  create  a  distaste  for 
tobacco.  Our  Vermont  boys  are  taught 
from  physiological  text-books  the  dan¬ 
gerous  effects  of  narcotics  and  alcohol. 
The  examples  constantly  before  the 
boys  often  outweigh  anything  taught  in 
school.  I  think  that  those  who  supply 
the  young  with  the  stuff  are  the  ones  who 
ought  to  be  punished.  prentice. 

Vermont. 

The  Selection  of  a  Father. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  best  way 
to  prevent  a  growing  boy  or  young  man 
from  using  tobacco,  would  be  to  select 
for  the  father  and  grandfather  of  said 
boy  men  who  had  never  used  the  weed. 
’Tis  true  in  this  day  and  age  of  the 
world,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
to  find  such  a  line  of  ancestry  ;  but  our 
boy  comes  of  anti-tobacco  stock,  and  I 
have  never  had  any  uneasiness  about  his 
being  a  slave  to  tobacco,  or  a  cigarette 
fiend.  In  the  eyes  of  most  boys,  father 
does  about  the  proper  thing  ;  and  if  he 
is  a  smoker  or  chewer,  it  is  very,  very 
hard  for  a  mother  to  keep  sons  from  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  habit,  more  especially  as  such 
a  large  per  cent  of  their  young  associates 
indulge  in  the  ugly  and  pernicious  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  next  best  way  would  be  to  begin 
as  early  in  life  as  the  boy  could  under¬ 
stand,  to  teach  him  that  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  any  form  is  a  filthy  practice, 
calculated  to  make  him  nervous,  injure 
his  memory,  dwarf  his  stature,  ruin  his 
teeth  and  breath,  and  give  nothing  in 
return.  I  think  that  mothers  gain  very 
little  by  “  rigid  prohibition,  enforced  by 
punishment  ”.  In  the  first  place,  pro¬ 
hibition,  in  too  many  cases,  does  not 
prohibit ;  if  it  did,  our  coming  men 
would  be  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
average  mother  would  prohibit  every¬ 
thing  but  perfect  deportment.  When 
youDg  America  is  told  that  he  shall  or 
shall  not  do  a  thing,  he  then  and  there 
decides  that  he  wants  to  do  it  very  much 
indeed  and,  unless  he  be  under  excel¬ 
lent  control,  he  will  try  it  a  little  bit 
anyway.  After  he  has  disobeyed,  the 
ordinary  punishment  will  have  but  little 
effect.  Tobacco  costs  money,  and  if  boys 
had  to  earn  all  their  pocket  money,  I 
don’t  believe  that  there  would  be  nearly 
so  many  little  boys,  at  least,  using  it. 

Our  boy  is  a  country  lad  and,  of  course, 
is  removed  from  many  temptations  that 
assail  his  town  associates  ;  but  as  he  has 
been  taught  that  he  must  earn  all  his 
spending  money,  he  thinks  twice  before 
he  lets  go  of  it.  Picking  up  potatoes  in 
the  hot  sun  for  a  penny  per  bushel,  or 
milking,  slopping  hogs  and  bringing  in 
wood  and  making  fires  for  31  per  week, 
is  calculated  to  make  almost  any  boy 
careful.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  mistakes  that  parents  make  is  in 
giving  boys  money  just  for  the  asking, 
and  to  spend  for  tobacco.  Pay  them 
liberally  for  the  work  they  do,  if  you 
choose,  but  let  them  understand  what  a 


dime  is  worth  and  many  a  cigar  or 
cigarette  will  stay  in  its  box  unsmoked. 

The  stand  I  would  take  in  the  matter 
of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  boys  is  a  very 
firm  one.  Realizing  that  boys  are  so 
unlike  in  disposition,  there  is  no  rule  by 
which  all  could  be  governed ;  but  with 
the  right  kind  of  an  example  before 
them  at  home  by  father,  the  scientific 
teaching  of  the  evil  effects  of  narcotics 
and  stimulants  in  our  common  schools, 
the  constant  admonition  and  cautions 
by  mother  against  its  use,  coupled  with 
a  little  judic'ous  praise  for  its  nonuse, 
and  compelling  the  youth  to  pay  for  his 
fun  by  the  severest  sweat  of  his  brow, 
if  he  thinks  of  acquiring  the  habit, 
ought  to  give  us  a  class  of  total  abstain¬ 
ers  in  the  near  future. 

Indiana.  mbs  w.  w.  steyens. 

Creating  the  Demand. 

My  four  children  were  left  fatherless 
six  years  ago  ;  two  were  boys,  one  of 
whom  is  now  17,  and  the  other  19  years 
of  age.  Within  the  past  year,  the  eldest 
one  has  taken  to  smoking  an  occasional 
cigar.  The  boys  have  been  warned 
against  the  evils  of  tobacco  from  their 
earliest  youth.  I  did  not  have  occasion 
to  punish  them  then,  as  they  did  not  use 
tobacco  in  any  form.  I  always  read  to 
them,  or  got  them  to  read  for  themselves, 
all  of  the  deaths  or  calamities  caused  by 
cigarette  smoking,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  accounts  in  the  daily  papers. 
But  they  do  not  give  them  a  second 
thought,  as  they  know  of  boys  of  their 
own  ages  who  use  the  cigarettes  con¬ 
stantly  with,  apparently,  no  evil  effects. 

The  different  tobacco  firms  use  every 
inducement  to  get  young  boys  for  cus¬ 
tomers  A  letter  came  this  week  to  my 
eldest  son,  saying  that  his  name  was 
furnished  by  the  merchant  of  this  place, 
wanting  him  to  try  their  particular 
brand.  They  also  inclosed  a  coupon  good 
for  one  plug  of  their  tobacco,  which  he 
was  to  get  free  from  his  dealer,  who 
sent  his  name.  The  dealer  then  would 
return  them  the  coupon,  for  which  he 
would  receive  10  cents.  A  laudable  en¬ 
terprise,  wasn’t  it?  for  a  general  dealer 
in  a  small  country  village.  The  letter 
and  coupon  were  taken  to  the  “store  ” 
by  a  very  indignant  woman,  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  asked,  and  a  few  remarks  made.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  boy  will  receive 
no  more  coupons  from  that  source.  We 
live  on  a  farm  about  a  mile  from  the 
village — a  very  bad  place  for  chewing 
and  smoking.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
my  boy  has  done  remarkably  well  in 
abstaining  from  it  so  long  as  he  has  ; 
then  again, I  am  thoroughly  disheartened 
to  think  that  all  my  efforts  to  create  a 
fear  and  disgust  for  it,  have  come  to 
naught.  A  very  estimable  woman  in  our 
village  caught  her  young  son  chewing 
tobacco,  and  scrubbed  his  mouth  out 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water.  She 
reasoned  with  him,  whipped  him,  and 
did  everything  that  she  could  think  of 
to  break  him  of  the  habit.  She  is  dead 
now,  and  the  boy  is  a  man,  with  lips  and 
teeth  befouled  with  filthy  slime.  His 
love  for  tobacco  was  greater  than  his 
love  for  his  mother,  fanny  fletcher. 

Ohio. 

Beginning  With  the  Father. 

I  should  show  no  tolerance  for  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  any  form.  If  my  husband 
used  it,  I  would  begin  on  him  before  the 
boy  was  born,  so  that,  when  grown,  I 
could  use  his  father  as  a  good  example 
for  him  to  follow,  for  I  believe  it  much 
easier  to  keep  a  boy  from  using  tobacco 
if  his  father  does  not  approve  of  the 
practice. 

The  very  necessity  of  anti-cigarette 
laws  proves  that  growing  youth  does 
not  care  a  cent’s  worth  for  “physio¬ 
logical  dangers”,  and  you  cannot  make 
them.  I  have  known  boys  to  suffer 
torture  in  the  way  of  headache,  nausea, 


etc,  while  trying  to  “make  men  of  them¬ 
selves.”  They  had  wrong  ideas  on  the 
subject.  The  dangerous  effects  of  nar¬ 
cotics  and  stimulants  cannot  be  made  to 
seem  so  very  frightful  to  the  mind  of 
the  child  when  robust  fathers,  brothers, 
and  neighbors  use  the  weed  with  seem¬ 
ing  impunity,  and  mothers — more’s  the 
pity — smile  indulgently,  tacitly,  if  not 
openly  approving. 

A  rigid  prohibition  enforced  by  punish¬ 
ment,  works  well  until  the  boy  gets  old 
enough  to  practice  deceit,  or  too  strong 
to  be  punished  ;  then  he  takes  matters 
into  his  own  hands.  Right  ideas  and 
fixed  principles  are  the  only  reliable 
safeguards  a  mother  can  give  her  boy.  I 
would  appeal  to  a  boy’s  pride.  Compare 
his  set  of  clean  teeth,  with  the  yellow, 
disgusting  prongs  of  the  tobacco  user. 
Call  his  attention  to  the  delightful  (?) 
odor  of  the  confirmed  smoker’s  breath. 
Show  him  some  of  the  most  disgusting 
specimens  of  so  called  manhood,  who 
have  tobacco  juice  running  down  their 
mouths,  and  at  the  risk  of  making  him 
a  “dude,”  begin  very  early  to  teach 
him  habits  of  personal  neatness  ;  reward 
him,  if  need  be,  for  carefully  brushing 
his  teeth  and  hair,  and  caring  for  his 
finger  nails — he  can  understand  all  that, 
aDd  such  a  boy  will  hesitate  before  de¬ 
filing  his  mouth  with  tobacco.  Be  de¬ 
cided  in  your  abhorrence  and  scorn  of 
the  tobacco  habit,  and  the  smoker’s 
breath  ;  tell  him  how  sorry  and  ashamed 
you  would  be  to  see  any  little  boy  you 
were  connected  with,  smoke  in  a 
woman’s  face.  Convince  him,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  tobacco  in  any  form  is  dis¬ 
gusting  and  degrading,  and  leads  to 
pauperism. 

With  slate  and  pencil,  have  him  figure 
how  much  even  the  moderate  use  of  ‘it 
amounts  to  in  10  or  20  years,  and  then 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  his  mind  how 
many  good  and  useful  things  that  more 
than  wasted  money  would  buy,  if  he 
had  not  “burned”  it.  Show  contempt, 
teach,  talk,  reiterate,  till  your  boy  gets 
an  idea  that  any  one  is  more  fool  than 
man  who  uses  it,  until  he  knows  what 
it  costs  in  health  and  money  to  use 
tobacco,  and  until  he  feels  that  he  could 
not  hurt  his  mother  worse  than  to  come 
to  her  with  the  smell  of  tobacco  upon 
his  lips ;  until  his  whole  soul  revolts 
against  its  nastiness,  and  he  will — I 
have  faith  to  believe — of  his  own  free 
will,  abstain  from  its  use,  and  ridicule 
others  for  using  it  instead  of  being  ridi¬ 
culed  into  using  it  himself. 

New  York.  mbs.  c.  e.  chapman. 

The  Father’s  Influence  Again. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  try  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  father  before  the  birth  of  the 
boy,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  in  heredity, 
and  many  a  smoking  father  who  does 
not  approve  of  his  boy  smoking,  seems 
to  forget  that  it  is  simply  his  own  habit 
reproduced  in  his  son,  and  that  every 
boy’s  ambition,  as  he  is  growing  up,  is 
to  “do  like  papa  does.”  This  we  all 
know,  for  children  are  born  imitators, 
and  example  goes  further  than  precept. 
No  mother  pointing  out  the  “  physi¬ 
ological  danger,”  likes  to  say  to  her  boy, 
“You  must  not  follow  your  father’s 
example,  it  is  a  bad  habit,”  for  I  think 


most  women  are  given  to  encouraging 
their  children  to  consider  their  father 
their  hero,  however  much  they  are  them¬ 
selves  disillusioned.  So  they  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  this  feeling. 

It  is  no  use  to  punish  a  child  after  he 
has  learned  to  smoke.  He  sees  doctors 
and  ministers  allowed  to  indulge,  and 
draws  his  conclusions.  But  I  would 
teach  him  from  his  earliest  years  the 
evil  effects  of  it  to  growing  youth,  and 
as  soon  as  he  can  understand,  teach 
him  that  mother  dislikes  it.  Such  ad¬ 
monitions,  given  while  the  mother  is 
first  in  her  child’s  mind  as  a  guiding  in¬ 
fluence,  must  have  a  good  effect.  “  Why 
does  papa  smoke  ?  ”  asked  a  boy  who 
wanted  to  try  a  cigarette.  The  mother 
answered,  “  Because  his  mamma  died 
when  he  was  little,  and  he  had  no  one 
to  tell  him  it  hurt  him  ;  so  don’t  begin, 
my  son,  for  papa  would  be  better  with¬ 
out  it,  and  it  is  the  boys  who  must  show 
the  men  a  better  example.” 

School  text-books  may  now  and  then 
impress  a  thoughtful  boy,  but  the  mother 
and  the  boy’s  early  companions  make  or 
mar  the  learning  of  the  tobacco  habit. 
Guard  him  from  cigarette-smoking  boys 
as  you  would  from  the  smallpox,  and 
teach  him  that  the  Bible  in  many  places 
speaks  of  clean  lips.  And  when  all  is 
told,  the  fault  lies  with  the  men,  who 
will  seldom  (though  I  have  known  ex¬ 
ceptions)  deny  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  being  safe  examples  to  their  boys. 

Quebec.  annie  l.  jack. 


One  of  the  best  of  all  dusters  for  pol¬ 
ished  surfaces  is  chamois  leather,  and 
this  is,  also,  excellent  for  cleaning  win¬ 
dows.  When  soiled,  it  is  readily  washed 
in  lukewarm  water,  with  white  soap, 
being  afterwards  dried  in  the  shade  and 
rubbed  to  remove  any  stiffness. 


Before  a 
Girl  Marries 

She  ought, 
if  possible,  to  learn  to 
play  the  piano.  Music  is 
a  great  factor  in  a  home. 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
will  send  a  girl,  free  of  all 
expense,  to  any  musical 
conservatory  she  likes; 
pay  her  board  and  give  her 
a  piano  in  her  own  room. 
300  girls  have  already  been 
so  educated,  free. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


HALL’SVe*etab,e 


Sicilian 


HAIR  RENEWER 


Drives  off  old  age; 
restores  lost  color 
to  the  hair;  gives  it 
the  richness  ana  gloss  of 
youth;  prevents  bald-  <r 
ness*  No  dandruff. 
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“  Intensive  Cultivation  is  the  Keynote  to  Success !  ” 

SUCCESS 


Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 


A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Home. 


THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription;  it  will  earn 
you  $100  before  the  twelve  months  are  up.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copy  free. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  address 

ID.  GARDENING,  P.0.  Box  1697,  New  York. 
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Manetti  Rose. 

A  A.  F..  Marblehead,  Mass. — What  is  the  Manetti 
stalk  in  a  rose  bush  ?  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  stalk 
growing  up  from  the  root,  into  which  all  the 
strength  of  the  plant  goes,  preventing  its  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  grow. 
How  can  it  be  distinguished  from  the  remainder 
of  the  stalks  ? 

Ans. — The  Manetti  rose  is  a  strong¬ 
growing'  variety  used  as  a  stock  for  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting.  There  is  always 
some  likelihood  of  its  throwing  up  suck¬ 
ers  from  the  stock,  and  such  suckers 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  ;  if  allowed  to  persist,  they  will,  in 
time,  rob  the  budded  plant  of  its  vitality. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  this  stock,  because 
the  Manetti  always  has  seven,  sometimes 
nine,  leaflets.  A  momentary  examina¬ 
tion  shows  the  difference  between  the 
Manetti  and  the  variety  budded  on  it. 
Whenever  a  strong  sucker  appears, 
showing  this  peculiarity  of  foliage,  cut 
it  out  without  delay.  The  flower  of  the 
Manetti  is  pink  in  color,  and  single,  but 
it  rarely  blooms  when  growing  in  this 
way.  We  have  met  with  a  case  where 
an  amateur  rose  grower  complained  that 
a  Remontant  rose  bush,  after  refusing 
to  bloom  for  several  seasons,  had  re¬ 
verted  to  a  single  wild  rose.  On  ex¬ 
amination,  it  was  learned  that  the 
Manetti  stock,  being  allowed  to  sucker 
undisturbed,  had  strangled  the  variety 
budded  on  it,  and  was  growing  along 
finely  as  an  independent  bush.  There 
are  so  many  roses  that  must  be  budded 
to  increase  the  stock  with  any  rapidity, 
that  it  is  very  necessary  for  a  gardener  to 
recognize  the  Manetti,  whenever  its 
suckers  may  appear. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

E.  yV.  H.,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.— Last  spring,  I 
bought  some  Tuberous  Begonia  bulbs.  I  put 
them  in  pots,  and  they  began  blooming  in  August. 
Will  they  bloom  through  the  winter  if  kept  in  the 
house?  Do  they  require  a  strong  light  or  a 
moderate  one  ? 

Ans.  —  Tuberous  Begonias  need  a 
period  of  rest  each  year,  their  blooming 
period  being,  usually,  about  six  months. 
The  plants  mentioned  by  E.  W.  H.  were, 
evidently,  started  late,  so  they  are  likely 
to  continue  flowering  for  some  time  yet ; 
but  they  will  not  last  all  winter,  as  they 
die  down  after  flowering.  When  bloom¬ 
ing  ceases,  water  must  be  gradually 
withheld,  being  withdrawn  entirely 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow. 
When  the  tops  are  withered,  the  tubers 
may  be  stored  away  in  the  pots,  the  soil 
being  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  the  pots 
lying  on  their  side3.  During  the  resting 
period,  the  temperature  of  the  place  in 
which  the  tubers  are  stored  should  never 
fall  below  45  degrees. 

The  best  plan  is  to  start  the  tubers  in 
February  or  March,  so  that  they  will  be 
in  bloom  by  June  ;  their  flowering  is 
then  usually  over  by  the  end  of  Octooer. 
They  will  enjoy  a  light  place,  although, 
when  treated  as  bedding  plants,  they  do 
not  like  the  strong  glare  of  the  summer 
sun. 

Though  the  easiest  way  for  an  ama¬ 
teur  to  grow  these  plants,  is  from  year- 
old  tubers,  they  may  be  also  raised  from 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


ead.  JL’nis  suoula  oo  sown  about  the 
middle  of  February,  purchasing  the 
seed  just  about  the  time  of  sowing,  be¬ 
cause  the  new  crop  is  then  in.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  in  a  six  inch  pot,  filled  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with 
fibrous,  peaty  soil,  with  which  is  mixed 
nearly  one-half  its  bulk  of  sand.  The 
seed,  which  is  extremely  fine,  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  the 
surface  is  then  pressed  down  evenly 
with  a  flat  piece  of  wood.  No  earth  is 
scattered  over  the  seeds.  The  soil  is 
then  sprinkled  gently  but  thoroughly 
with  a  hand  sprinkler,  and  the  pot  set 
in  a  warm  place,  with  a  pane  of  glass 
over  the  top.  The  glass  should  be  raised 
about  one  inch  at  the  side  during  the 
day,  and  put  down  close  at  night.  In 
the  morning,  the  moisture  collected  on 
the  glass  during  the  night  should  be 
wiped  off.  The  soil  must  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  dry.  When  the  little 
plants  have  made  two  leaves,  and  show 
a  third,  they  should  be  transplanted, 
being  “pricked  out”  into  another  pot 
filled  with  the  same  sort  of  soil,  and  put 
about  one-half  inch  apart.  Pricking 
out,  the  usual  process  with  small  seed¬ 
lings,  is  done  by  taking  a  slender  pointed 
stick,  poking  it  under  the  tiny  plant  so 
as  to  lift  it  without  injuring  the  roots. 
The  same  instrument  is  used  to  make  a 
small  hole  in  the  earth  of  the  transplant¬ 
ing  pot,  and  the  young  plant  is  put  in 
this,  with  the  earth  pressed  up  around 
it.  While  the  seedlings  are  still  tiny, 
there  is  danger  of  damping  off  or  drying 
off,  as  the  atmosphere  may  err  on  either 
the  damp  or  the  dry  side.  A  second 
transplanting  should  be  given  when  the 
leaves  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  each  plant  being  put  in  a  three-inch 
pot.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  bedded  out, 
they  should  be  planted  directly  from 
the  three-inch  pot,  but  if  they  are  to  be 
bloomed  in  pots,  they  should  be  re¬ 
potted,  when  they  nearly  cover  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pot,  into  a  five-inch. 

If  desired,  tubers  may  be  started  in 
pots  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then 
plunged  outside  about  the  middle  of 
May,  being  lifted  again  before  frost 
comes  in  the  autumn.  When  putting 
Tuberous  Begonias  outside,  a  situation 
should  be  selected  which  gives  a  little 
shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

The  ornamental  grasses,  Eulalias  and 
Erianthus,  are  now  opening  their  feath¬ 
ery  plumes.  These  are  very  handsome 
plants  for  forming  into  clumps  upon  the 
lawn,  or  in  extending  shrubbery  belts. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Eula¬ 
lias,  all  Japanese  grasses,  one  of  the 


handsomest  being  the  Zebra-striped 
Eulalia,  the  leaves  being  oddly  barred 
in  yellow  and  green.  This  foliage  makes 
a  fine  feature  all  summer  and,  in  autumn, 
the  bloom  opens  to  form  feathery,  dun- 
colored  tips,  in  tint  much  like  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  Smoke  tree,  curling  over 
like  ostrich  plumes.  These  Eulalia 
“feathers”  make  pretty  material  for  fill¬ 
ing  winter  vases  ;  for  this  purpose,  they 
should  be  cut  before  they  open,  this 
making  them  more  lasting.  All  the  Eula¬ 
lias  are  hardy  ;  we  have  now  under  in¬ 
spection  a  clump  of  the  variegated  form 
about  eight  feet  high  and  12  feet  across, 
which  has  been  planted  for  10  years,  re¬ 
ceiving  literally  no  attention  during  that 
period. 

Erianthus  Ravermte,  the  European 
Pampas  grass,  is  an  excellent  subject  to 
plant  with  the  Eulalias  ;  it  produces 
tall  plumes  somewhat  similar  in  effect 
to  the  true  South  American  Pampas 
grass,  but  deeper  in  color  and  less  silky. 
The  ornamental  reed,  Arundo  donax, 
both  plain  and  variegated,  is  a  fine  plant 
to  associate  with  Eulalias  and  Erianthus, 
though  the  variegated  form  often  seems 
a  little  tender  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Around  Philadelphia,  it  flour¬ 
ishes  finely,  there  being  some  fine  exam¬ 
ples  in  Fairmount  Park. 

Pansies  which  were  sown  last  August, 
should  now  be  in  the  beds  they  are  to 
occupy  during  the  winter.  These  beds 
should  be  slightly  raised,  to  prevent 
flooding  during  a  thaw,  and  the  plants 
should  be  covered  with  leaves  and 
branches. 


Safety 
in  Light. 


Burglars  won’t  bother  a  street  or  house 
that  is  well  lighted.  The  Steam  Gauge 
&  Lantern  Co.’s  Tubular  Globe  Street 
Lamp  is  equal  to  gas.  Cannot  blow  out. 
Can  be  set  to  burn  from  4  to  16  hours, 
and  gives  4  hours’  light  for  a  cent. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can  get  it. 
Send  for  catalogue,  prices  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.- 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 

Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  moro  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices,  _ 

write  Portland  Mfg.  Co., Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 


-< — VICTORIES.--^- 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Sliver,  World’s  Cantennlal 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don  J^CanadaLJ893. _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  '94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Kanges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

Tff~ Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANCE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  (ST.  LrtllS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH. 


1  DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 

BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAYING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  Hs  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  prico,  and  securer 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ARE  WE 
COMING 
TO?” 


i 


THE 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

makes  sausage,  scrapple  and 
hogs-head  cheese  quickly  and 
thriftily— saves  you  as  much  in 
one  busy  week  as  it  costs. 
Chops  meats,  vegetables,  fish. 
Steadily  perfected  for  15  years. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Small  family  size. 
No.  5,  SU.  Chops  one  pound  a  minute, 
Large  family  size,  No.  10,  S3.  Chops  two 
poundsa  minute.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  the 
“Enterprising  Housekeeper ”—200  recipes 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA.,  Phila. 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  slmplloity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
operation.  Superior  to  all  others. 
Many  In  use,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free. 

Address  N.  C.  BAUGHMAN, 
York.  Pa. 


YOU  REED  WATCHING? 


Or,  to  put  it  another  way. 

Do  You  Need  a  Watch? 


STEM 
•IDO 

a  itr 
LADIES 

’**_*•*  We  sell  them,  sell  them  at  such 
an  exceedingly  low  price  that 
you  can’t  afford  to  go  watchless. 
Got ’em  all  sizes  and  styles. 
But  we’ll  just  mention  two: 
An  Elgin  orWnlt liiim Watch, 
best  movement  made,  hunting 
case,  accurate  time-keeper, 
handsomely  engraved,  Windier 
Case,  heavily  gold-plated  —  last 
for  all  time.  Ladies’  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  size. 

We’ll  send  it  to  your  address 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
If  it’s  not  entirely  as  repre¬ 
sented,  send  it  back— costs  you 
nothing.  If  you  like  it,  pay  the 
agent  express  charges  and  $6.50. 
That's  f'ulr.  Or  this — 

Hunting  Cnse  Wuteh-beauti- 
fully  engraved  case,  tirst-class 
movement, any  size,  heavi  ly  plated 
<14k»— looks  just  like  a  $40.00  gold 
watch — keeps  as  good  time  as  any 
of  them.  Sent  to  your  express 
agent  with  privilege  of  examina¬ 
tion — same  conditions  as  all  our 
watches  sent  out— and  if  you  like 
—  it,  pay  him  $8.46  and  express 
charges. 

If  you  take  our  word  for  it,  and 
send  money  with  order,  a  hand¬ 
some  chain  goes  with  either,  and 
express  charges  are  paid  by  us,  fo,. 
the  prices  named  above. 

Royal  Manufacturing  Co. 

334  Dearborn  St..  CL'ICAGO. 
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$1,000.00 

is  what  we  have  promised  in  premiums  for  cluhs  of  subscriptions 
sent  us  on  or  before  January  15  next,  besides  the  regular  commis¬ 
sions  and  rebates  for  small  clubs  of  new  names.  Then  the  guaran¬ 
teed  premiums  may  make  it  more  than  $1,000.  You  are  sure,  any¬ 
way,  of  good  pay  for  any  work  you  do.  But  it  is  time  that  some 
one  was  at  it.  No  one  seems  to  have  started  yet.  Begin  early  and 
get  a  start.  You  can  offer  the  inducement  now  of  sending  the  paper 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  free  to  those  who  give  you  $1  for  next  year. 
Any  man  or  woman, -hoy  or  girl,  can  make  a  little  pocket  money  by 
a  little  work  among  the  neighbors.  If  you  do  not  remember  the 
terms  as  recently  published,  send  for  them,  and  samples. 


ONE  GIVEN  AWAY  FREE  in  EVERY  NEIGHBORHOOD 


FULL  MEASURE 


PATENTED 


Steel _ 

Bushel  Baskets 


Steel  Baskets  are 
light  in  weight. 


to  your  neighbors  and  sell  five_(sj  we 
besides  for  your  trouble, 
pay  the  express  charges, 
lishi 


They  are  pressed  from 
one  piece  of  thin  cold- 
rolled  sheet  steel  en¬ 
tirely  without  seams. 
Will  not  leak,  and  can  be  used  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  an  ordinary  splint  basket 
is  adapted.  Guess  how  many  things  they 
can  be  used  for.  Will  outlive  a  dozen  ordi¬ 
nary  baskets.  Furnished  japanned,  gal¬ 
vanized  or  tinned.  State  which  kind  you 
desire.  The  first  order  from  your  town 
will  be  filled  for  $3.00,  and  if  you  show  it 
will  refund  your  $3.00,  and  give  you  $2.00 
Send  P.O.  money  order  or  registered  letter  and  we  will 
Circular  free.  Ask  anv  bank  about  us  or  refer  to  the  pub- 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  500  Temple  Court,  N.  Y.  City. 
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lishers  of  this  paper. 
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SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

A  Study  of  Waters  for  Irrigation. 
— Bulletin  29  of  the  Oklahoma  Station 
(Stillwater)  contains  some  interesting 
facts  about  irrigation  waters  and  the 
best  plan  for  using  them.  Western  read¬ 
ers  will,  doubtless,  be  interested  in  these 
facts. 

Alfalfa. — Bulletin  39  of  the  Colorado 
Station  contains  a  study  of  Alfalfa  as 
compared  with  some  other  varieties  of 
hay,  and  the  result  shows  that  Alfalfa 
is,  certainly,  one  of  the  best  of  forage 
plants  for  the  farmers  of  the  Central 
West. 

Barley. — Bulletin  40  of  the  Colorado 
Station  (Ft.  Collins)  discusses  the  value 
of  barley  as  a  stock  food.  As  a  whole, 
barley,  as  grown  in  Colorado,  has  a 
slightly  higher  feeding  value  than  corn, 
and  as  it  grows  to  better  advantage  in 
Colorado  than  Indian  corn,  the  chances 
are  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  feeding 
crop  in  that  State. 

Steer  Feeding  Experiments. — Bulle¬ 
tin  67  of  the  Kansas  Station  (Manhattan) 
gives  a  further  account  of  Prof.  George- 
son’s  experiments  to  ascertain  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  corn  and  Kaffir  corn 
for  steer-feeding.  Many  interesting  facts 
are  brought  out  in  this  bulletin,  and  it 
is  evident  that  Kaffir  corn  is  just  about 
as  valuable  as  ordinary  corn  for  feeding 
cattle. 

Composition  of  Full-Cream  Cheese. 
— This  bulletin  is  issued  by  the  Pennsyl- 
nia  State  College,  State  College,  Centre 
County,  Pa.  Some  exhaustive  studies 
into  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cheese 
are  recorded,  and  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that,  only  rarely,  will  whole 
cream,  containing  three  per  cent  or  more 
of  fat,  yield  cheese  which,  even  in  the 
cream  state,  will  contain  32  per  cent  of 
fat. 

Agricultural  Extension  Work. — 
Bulletin  137  of  the  Cornell  Station 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  work.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that,  in  1893,  several  persons  from 
Chautauqua  County  asked  the  Station  to 
undertake  experiment  work  in  their 
vineyards.  This  experiment  work  was 
not  undertaken,  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds,  but  the  Chautauqua  people  finally 
obtained,  through  their  Assemblyman, 
S.  F.  Nixon,  a  public  grant  of  $16,000, 
one-half  of  which  was  to  be  expended 
by  Cornell  in  horticultural  work  in  the 
Fifth  Judicial  District  of  New  York 
State.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  the  only 
instance  where  a  farming  community 
has  pushed  such  a  movement  through  to 
a  final  passage.  From  this  starting 
point,  the  work  has  branched  out  until 
now  it  is  firmly  on  its  feet.  One  part  of 
this  work  consists  in  sending  out  what 
are  known  as  Teachers’  Leaflets  on 
Nature  Study.  No.  8,  just  at  hand, 
describes  the  leaves  and  acorns  of  our 
common  oaks.  This  bulletin  of  12  pages, 
is  really  a  small  text-book,  and  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  extension  work 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
country  people,  and  we  suggest  that  our 
readers  send  for  these  bulletins  and  put 


themselves  in  correspondence  with  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  No.  47  of  the  Oregon  Station 
at  Corvallis,  discusses  the  relative 
digestibility  of  bay  made  from  clover  and 
from  Chess  or  Cheat.  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  hay  that  is  used 
is  made  from  grain.  The  wheat,  barley 
and  oats  are  cut  in  the  milk  stage  and 
cured  like  ordinary  hay.  In  this  part  of 
the  country,  Chess  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  valuable  hay  plant,  and  this 
bulletin  undertakes  to  show  how  it  com¬ 
pares  with  clover  for  cattle  feeding. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  last  June, 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  delivered 
an  address  on  The  Agricultural  Status, 
which  has  attracted  a  large  amount  of 
attention  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
issued  this  address  in  pamphlet  form.  A 
good  idea  of  the  line  taken  by  Prof. 
Bailey  in  this  address  may  be  learned 
from  its  concluding  paragraph,  which  is 
as  follows  : 

We  need  not  farmers  so  much  as  we  need  men. 
Educate  liberally  all  men  and  women  who  are 
fitted  to  receive,  and  educate  nature-ward  all 
those  who  live  in  the  country  or  who  have  rural 
tastes.  Teach  that  all  men,  whatever  their  voca¬ 
tion,  are  what  their  intellectual  and  moral 
stature  make  them  to  be.  Teach  that  our  civil¬ 
ization  is  a  self-supporting  organism  in  which 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


The  happiest 
moment  in  a  wo¬ 
man’s  life  is  when 
she  feels  for  the 
first  time  the  cling¬ 
ing  caress  of  her 
own  baby’s  fin¬ 
gers.  How  many 
thousands  of  women 
miss  this  greatest,  wo- 
manliest  happiness, 
and  live  out  dreary, 
babeless,  loveless 
lives,  because  of  ill- 
health.  Every  woman  should  realize  the 
supreme  importance  of  healthy  vigor  and 
strength  of  the  organs  distinctly  feminine. 
Unless  a  woman  is  willing  to  be  that  least 
envied  of  her  sex,  a  childless  woman,  she 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  feature  of  her 
health. 


The  best  known  and  most  successful  med¬ 
icine  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases  and  weak-  ; 
nesses  of  the  female  reproductive  organs  is 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  homes  that  for  years  remained  . 
childless  now  ring  with  childish  laughter  as  I 
a  result  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  “  Fa-  ) 
vorite  Prescription.”  It  is  the  preparation 
of  an  eminent  and  skillful  specialist,  Dr, 
R.  V.  Pierce.  For  years  it  has  been  used 
by  Dr.  Pierce  in  his  daily  practice  in  the 
Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  greatest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  relieved  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  from  suffering  and  pain  and 
prepared  thousands  for  the  successful  per-  I 
formance  of  the  duties  of  maternity. 

p 

W.  R.  Malcolm,  of  Knobel,  Clay  County,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  writes  :  “  Since  I  last  wrote  you  we  have 
had  a  baby  girl  born  to  us.  My  wife  took  your 
*  Golden  Medical  Discovery  *  ana  also  your  ‘  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  ’  all  during  the  expectant 
period  and  until  confinement,  and  she  had  no 
trouble  to  mention.  A  stouter,  heartier  child 
was  never  born.  Our  child  will  be  one  year  of 
age  the  8th  inst.  and  she  has  not  been  sick  a 
day.  Has  not  had  so  much  as  the  colic.  It  is  a 
fact,  sir,  and  we  have  not  had  to  be  up  with  her 
as  often  as  twice  at  night  since  her  birth.  My 
wife  had  not  even  a  fever  for  the  two  or  three 
days  after  the  child  was  born,  although  the 
attending  physician  told  us  that  such  would  be 
the  case.  Our  neighbors  remarked  to  me  that 
they  thought  my  wife  the  stoutest  little  woman 
they  ever  knew.  We  think  our  good  health  due 
to  the  use  of  your  family  medicines." 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  consti¬ 
pation.  Constipation  is  the  cause  of  many 
diseases.  Cure  the  cause  and  you  core  the 
disease.  One  “Pellet”  is  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic.  Druggists 
•ell  them.  L 


Make  an  Early  Season 


by  using  our  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

TILE.  Everyman  of  experience  knows  that 
land  that  is  tile  drained  maybe  worked  weeks 
in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 
Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  76  Th i rd  Ave. ,  Albany ,  N.Y. 


This  One 


STANDS  T TP! 

>  No  Leakage  about . 

No  Need  of  Repairing.. 

No  Hoops  to  come  off... 

You  will  be  Pleased  with 

A  Tank  that  Holds  Water; 
and  always  ready  for  it.* 

Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  j 
!  now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it. ' 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO., 

27  Purl  Street,  -  GOSHEN,  IND. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 

are  the  best  for  supplying 
water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galvanized  steel  they 
cannot  rust,  rot,  burst  from 
freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from 
drying  out,  etc .  We  make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for 
feeding  calves  and  pigs*  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid  manure, 
etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  We  will  make  it.  Special  price 
to  first  inquiries  from  new  territory.  Circulars  and  price  list 

■2T  the  Hall  Steel  Tank  Co, 


DRILLING 

all  kinds 


MACHINES  of 

,s  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto¬ 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew¬ 
eries.  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  sad 
Gas,  eta  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


EVERYBODY  SAYS  SO 

— that  is  everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject— that  the  STAR  DRILLINC 
MACHINES  are  the  most  vopld,  strum-  nod 
^durable  machines  made.  Over  100  unsolicited 
testimonials  offered  in  proof  of  this  claim. 
1  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons.  K  o  spring., 
no  eog  gearing,  longer  stroke,  more  strokes 
to  the  minute,  mounted  on  beat  wagon 
.  wheel,  with  trusa  rodded  ax  lea,  tee 
!  hollers,  drills  with  cable  and  solid  tools, 

new  spudding  and  pipe  driving  at- 
- ttachment.  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  AKRON,  O.orST.  LOUIS, MO. 


A  Good  Separator. 

It  is  important  that  the  farmer  who 
now  contemplates  the  purchase  of  a 

cream  separator 
should  he  careful 
to  see  what  he  gets. 
There  is  more  than 
one  good  separator 
on  the  market,  hut 
none  equal  the 
Safety  Hand  Sep¬ 
arator.  There  are 
many  very  poor 
ones  on  the  market. 
Look  out  for  them.  Send  for  our  circu¬ 
lar.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


PLANT.  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  Introducer.  Address 
S.  I>.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1,000  Bus,  Large  Ea.  Black  Cow  Peas 

$2.(55  per  bag  of  216  bushels.  New  crop,  tine  quality. 
Large  let  of  Miller  Red.  Golden  Queen,  Palmer, 
Kansas  and  Eureka  Black  Raspberry. 

100,000  Genuine  Lucretia  Dewberry, 
at  prices  which  will  sell  the  coons. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


Watches 

Are 

Going  Up! 

We  cannot  sell  you  a  stand¬ 
ard  watch  now  as  cheap  as 
we  could  six  months  ago. 
They  simply  cost  more 
money.  Cases  and  move¬ 
ments  have  both  advanced. 
But  if  you  want  a  really 


stand  banging,  keep  good 
time,  and  of  very  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  send  to  us  for 
one  of  these  Seth  Thomas 
watches.  Get  $i  from  a 
neighbor  for  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
send  it  and  $2.50  more — 
$3.50  in  all,  and  we’ll  send 
you  the  watch.  If  you  want 
your  money  back  any  time 
in  a  year,  we’ll  send  it  and 
pay  postage  both  ways. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
this  watch  because  it  is 
cheap.  It  will  please  you 
in  every  way. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yobkeb,  New  York. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut. 

Grafted  Trees  and  Seedlings  for  sale  by 
H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


CAI  FQMFN  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers,  iff  100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
w  unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co. .Chicago 


WIfQ  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  Ill. 
II  luvjj  cat.  free.  C.  E.  Marshall.  Mfr.,  Lockport.N.Y 


$870.00  A  YEAR  AND  ALL  EXPENSES 

paid  to  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  men  &  women 
to  travel  and  appoint  agents  for  our  publications. 
Address  The  Bell  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  K.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Science  from  the  Stations. 

(CONTINUED.) 

every  trade  and  profession  lives  because  it  is 
needed  and  because  it  deserves  to  live.  Then  I 
have  no  fear  for  agriculture. 

We  think  most  of  our  readers  will  he 
interested  in  reading  the  entire  address, 
although  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them 
will  not  fully  agree  with  all  that  it  con¬ 
tains. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
59,  which  treats  of  bee  keeping.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  requests  during  the 
year  for  information  concerning  bees 
and  honey.  Persons  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject  should  write  to  the  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington  for  this  bulle¬ 
tin,  as  it  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
business  of  honey  making. 

Sou.  Inoculation  fob  Leguminous 
Plants. — This  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  187 
of  the  Alabama  Station  (Auburn).  For 
the  past  two  years,  agricultural  papers 
have  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  the 
bacteria  that  work  on  the  roots  of  plants 
like  clover,  cow  peas  and  beans.  These 
bacteria  are  the  agents  that  enable  such 
plants  to  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  dairy¬ 
men  are  able  to  add  a  starter  to  their 
cream  in  order  to  sour  or  ripen  it  just 
exactly  right,  so  that  it  may  be  ready 
for  the  churn.  Such  a  starter  is  really 
only  a  mass  of  bacteria  in  the  form  of 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk.  This  starter 
put  into  the  cream,  sends  the  bacteria 
all  through  the  mass  and,  in  this  way, 
the  ripening  is  brought  about.  Now  in 
the  same  way  the  scientists  tell  us  that 
we  may  add  the  bacteria  of  clover  or 
pea  growth  to  the  soil  so  that  the  growth 
of  the  plants  may  be  greatly  increased. 
We  know,  from  experience,  that  often¬ 
times  these  will  not  take  or  catch  in 
certain  soils.  If,  however,  we  keep  on 
seeding  year  after  year,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  right,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  the  plants  will  make  a  fairgrowth 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that,  by  con¬ 
tinued  seeding  and  growing  of  the  clover, 
the  ground  is  finally  inoculated  with 
these  bacteria  so  that,  at  last,  a  crop  will 
develop  as  it  should.  Some  of  these 
matters  are  fully  described  in  this  bul¬ 
letin,  and  we  think  it  will  pay  those 
who  wish  to  keep  track  of  these  in¬ 
teresting  developments,  to  secure  this 
bulletin  and  study  it  carefully. 


What  Chinese  Eat.— Among  oddities  in  vege¬ 
tables  are  lily  bulbs,  which  are  boiled  and  eaten 
by  the  Chinese.  Other  vegetables  found  in  Chi¬ 
nese  stores  in  this  country  are  Soy  bean9,  in 
their  ordinary  condition, sprouted,  and  also  made 
iDto  a  sort  of  cheese;  Lotus  seeds,  the  nuts  of 
the  Maiden-hair  tree,  ginger  roots,  yams,  Chinese 
radish  and  tubers  of  the  Arrow-head.  We  should 
have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  common 
barnyard  duck,  as  it  is  sold  among  the  Chinese; 
the  birds  are  skinned,  flattened  out,  and  dried  or 
smoked.  Dried  cuttle-fish  is  another  delicacy, 
and  these  ugly  sea  creatures,  freshly  caught,  are 
sold  in  the  San  Francisco  market.  The  Chinese 
are  very  suspicious  of  our  food,  and  rarely  buy 
except  from  dealers  of  their  own  race. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS 

At  the  opening  of  the  market  on  Monday,  grain 
prices  fell  off  considerably  and  the  market  was 
extremely  weak.  On  Tuesday,  prices  were  still 
lower  and  irregular,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  they  recovered  slightly,  and  the  market 
was  somewhat  firmer.  There  have  been  quite 
heavy  Bales  of  wheat  for  the  export  trade, both  here 
and  in  the  western  cities,  and  the  prospect  seems 
good  for  the  market  to  remain,  at  least,  as  good  as 
at  present.  The  flour  market  is  steady,  although 
trade  is  not  heavy.  Rye  flour  also  is  selling  well, 
although  not  in  large  lots.  Buckwheat  is  coming 
into  the  market  in  larger  quantities,  and  the 
market  is  steady.  Corn  is  doing  a  little  better 
than  early  in  the  week,  and  there  have  been 
some  purchases  for  the  export  trade.  Oats,  also, 
are  doing  somewhat  better,  and  exporters  are 
taking  considerable  quantities.  There  is,  also, 
more  export  demand  for  rye,  and  the  market  is 
correspondingly  stronger.  Barley  is  held  firmer, 
and  considerable  business  has  been  done  in  both 
feeding  and  malting.  Receipts  of  beans  are  quite 
large  and,  as  the  demand  is  limited,  sales  are 
slow  and  prices  tending  downward. 

The  poultry  market  is  nearly  swamped,  espec¬ 
ially  with  fowls  and  chickens.  Receipts  both  of 
live  and  dressed  poultry  have  been  heavy,  and 
prices  have  been  very  low.  Strictly  fancy  poul¬ 
try  is  in  good  demand,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
receipts  are  not  of  this  grade.  Receipts -of  eggu 


are  reported  to  be  decreasing  considerably,  and 
strictly  fresh  are  becoming  very  scarce. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  considerably  reduced, 
but  there  is  yet  considerable  accumulation,  and 
no  improvement  in  prices.  Sweet  potatoes,  also, 
are  in  plentiful  supply,  and  the  demand  is  slow. 
Onions  are  quite  plentiful,  many  of  them  of 
irregular  quality,  and  few  good  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  top  prices.  There  is  a  large  supply  of 
cauliflowers  and  the  market  is  weak.  Green  peas 
are  coming  in  from  the  South  ;  also  string  beans. 
Cabbages  are  very  plentiful,  dull,  and  prices 
lower. 

Arrivals  of  butter  have  been  very  light,  espec¬ 
ially  of  the  best  grades,  and  many  receivers  say 
that  they  have  hardly  enough  to  supply  their 
trade.  This  scarcity  is  bringing  out  the  June  but¬ 
ter,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  very  good  stock 
of  this.  Supplies  of  cheese  are,  also,  moderate,  and 
with  some  export  demand,  the  market  is  in  good 
shape. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  quite  liberal,  but 
the  larger  part  are  not  of  the  highest  quality, 
many  of  them  very  inferior,  and  for  such  the  de¬ 
mand  is  very  small.  Receipts  of  grapes  have 
been  large,  also  pears.  Evaoorated  apples  are 
in  light  supply,  and  the  demand  is  good  with  a 
firm  market  at  full  prices. 


MARKETS. 

Saturdav,  October  23,  1897. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1897,  choice  . 1  4o@i  43 

Medium,  1896,  choice  . 1  is@  — 

Pea.  1897,  choice  . 1  is@  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good.  95@i  05 

White  Kidney,  choice  . 1650170 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  choice  . 1  55©i  60 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good  ....100O140 

Yellow  Eye,  choice  . i  40@i  45 

Lima,  Cal.  (60  lbs.)  . 1  40©!  45 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bbls.,  per  bu.  i?7@  — 

Bags,  per  bushel  .  8o@  82 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  ...23  @ — 

Western,  firsts  . 21  @22 

Western,  seconds  . 17  @19 

Western,  thirds  . 14  @15 

State,  finest  . 22  @23 

State,  thirds  to  firsts  . 14  @22 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 19  @20 

Firsts  . 16  @18 

Seconds  . 14  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . i8k2©io 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts  . 14  @17)2 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras. ..15  ©16 

Firsts  . 13  @14 

Seconds  . ii54@!2 

Western  factory,  extra  . i2)$@i3 

Firsts  . 12  @i2' < 

Seconds  . 11  ©u'/s 

Thirds  .  9  @ioj4 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  choice .  8’/Z@  8)4 

Fair  to  good  .  8  ©  8!4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  5  ©  5)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair  . 4  ©  4^2 

Full  skims  .  3  @  3J4 

EGGS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  f’ey,  sel.,  doz..  21  @  22 

State  &  Pa.,  c’ntry  marks,  av.  best  18  @  20 

Western,  choice,  loss  off  .  17  @  — 

Other  West.,  f’r  to  g’d,30  doz.  case.2  70  @360 

Western  dirties,  30  doz.  case  . 200  ©300 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz.  case..:  50  ©240 
Refrigerator,  good  to  fancy,  doz..  1 3)4©  14V2 
FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy,  per  lb . 9  @ — 

Choice,  per  lb .  8)4©  8)4 

Prime,  per  lb .  8 )4@  8)4 

Common  to. good,  per  lb . 5  ©  8 

Sundried,  sliced  .  3  ©  4)$ 

Southern,  sundried,  com.  to  ch’ce  —  © — 

Sundried,  quarters  .  5  @6 

Chopped,  per  lb . 2)4©  3 

Cores  and  skins,  1897,  per  lb . 2)4©  3 

Peaches,  sundried,  1896,  peeled,  lb.... —  © — 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 10  @12)4 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb . 4  ©  4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  Ib..i3)4©r4 

Sundried,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb . 6  ©  7 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  f’ncy  red,  hand-p’k’d,  d.h.,bbl.2  5o@4  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50© 2  25 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  73@2  75 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  5o@2  50 

20-oz.  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl.i  75©2  00 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h.,  bbl _ 2  oo@2  50' 

Fall  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl..2  00(8)275 

King,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@i  50 

Peaches.  Jersey,  per  basket  .  50©  1  25 

Up-River,  per  crate  .  75@i  25 

Michigan,  per  bushel  . 200(8275 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  per  bbl . 2  oo©3  50 

Bartlett,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl....  50©  1  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00(85  00 

Bose,  per  bbl . 1  50(83  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25(81  75 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 150(8250 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 1  oo©2  25 

Cooking  varieties,  per  bbl .  5o@i  00 

Grapes,  Up-River,  Concord,  per  case..  40©  60 
State  Delaware,  per  small  basket..  9©  12 
State  Niagara,  per  small  basket....  7@  10 

State  black,  per  small  basket .  6©  8 

State  Catawba,  per  basket  .  7©  9 

Wine — in  bulk,  Delaware . 2)4(8  — 

Wine — in  bulk,  white  . i)4©  t)4 

Wine — in  bulk,  black  . i)4©  — 

Plums,  table  sorts,  per  10-lb.  basket...  15©  20 

Green,  per  10-lb.  basket  .  15(8  20 

Damson,  per  10-lb.  basket .  10©  15 

Prunes,  per  10-lb.  basket .  25(8  35 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  oo©6  50 

Per  crate  . 1  50(81  85 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  50©  1  75 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 1  25@3  00 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  25@x  50 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . r  25@i  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  oo@i  50 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair  . 2  00(82  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair  . 1  50(82  00 

Mallards,  per  pair  .  60©  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair  . .  35©  40 

Teal,  green  wing;  per  pair  .  20©  25 

Common,  per  pair  .  20©  25 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  90(81  go 

Partridges,  per  pair  . 100(8125 

Grouse,  per  pair  .  50©  90 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  i6@  17 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the 
chimney  money  and  all  the 
trouble.  But  get  the  right 
chimney.  Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


GRASS  SHED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  5  60®  7  00 

Tlmothv .  2  80®  3  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat .  97 ®1  00 

Rye .  48®  53 

Barley  feeding .  28®  30 

Barley  malting .  45®  66 

Buckwheat,  silver .  37®  40 

Buokwheat,  Japan .  — @  — 

Corn .  30®  32 

Oats . 22)4®  32 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 65  @70 

No.  2 . 66  @60 

No.  3 . 46  @60 

Shipping . 40  @46 

Clover,  mixed . 47  @62 

Clover . 40  @45 

Salt . 35  @45 

Straw,  long  rye . 40  @60 

Short  rye . 35  @40 

Tangled  rye  . 30  @40 

Oat . 30  @36 

Wheat . 30  @36 

HONHY. 

8tate,  white  clover,  oomb,  facoy,  per  lb . 12  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)4<®  6)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3!4@  4)4 

California,  oomb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 11  @13 

Hxtraoted.  per  lb .  4)4@  5 

Southern,  In  balk,  per  gallon . 48  @50 

MEATS— DBHSSHD . 

Teals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9)4®  — 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6)4®  9 

Buttermilks,  Der  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Orassors,  per  lb .  6)4®  6 

Small,  per  lb .  6)4®  6)4 

Pork,  oountry  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6)4®  7% 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

126  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3M 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  now.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  4)4®  5 

Hickorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  Of  50  lbs.  .1  00  @1  25 
Chestnuts,  per  bushel . 6  CO  @6  f-0 

POTATOHB. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  12@2  25 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl . 1  75@3  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 1  75@2  00 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  00 

Jersey  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  26 

Southern  Yellow,  sweet,  per  bbl . 1  60@l  75 

Vlne'and,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

POULTRY— LIVH. 

Spring  chlokens,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  7)4  a  8 

Western,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Southern,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4  a  4)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  .  7  ®  8 


Duoks,  looal,  per  pair .  60  ®  65 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  60 

Sonthern,  per  pair .  40  ®  60 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  26 

Sonthern,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Yonng,  per  pair .  16  @  20 

DRH8SHD  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  average  lots,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Spring,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Spring,  scalded,  per  lb  .  10  @  11 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  fancy  .  13  @  14 

Phlla.,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Western,  per  lb  .  7  @  8 

Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Western,  scalded .  7  <9  8 

Old  cooks,  per  lb .  5  &  6)4 

Ducks.  Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  12)4®  13 

Geese,  Eastern,  white  .  14  @  — 

Eastern,  dark .  12  @  13 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doi . 2  00  @2  60 

Mixed  lots,  per  do* . 1  60  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* . 1  26  @1  60 

VEGETABLES . 

Beets,  local,  per  100  bnnohes . 1  00@  — 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  00@3  60 

State,  per  100 . 2  60@3  00 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  6G@1  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  do* .  25®  30 

Small  to  medium,  per  do* .  10@  26 

Cucumbers,  per  barrel . 1  25@3  00 

Florida,  per  orate .  60@1  00 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Lettnoe,  Boston,  per  do* .  20®  30 

Liooal,  per  bbl .  30@  60 

Onions.  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  00@2  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  60 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Ha?tarn  whits,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  00@  — 

Peas,  Va..  per  )4-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  60 

Sqnash.  marrow,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

String  beans,  Va.,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  76@1  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  40@  76 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  r,o@  85 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 27  @— 

XX  and  above . 26  @— 

X .  23  @- 

Miobigan,  X  and  above . 22  @— 

No.  1 . 26  @26 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  One . 42  @46 

Spring,  med . 42  @43 

Fall,  tine . 35  @36 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring,  Northern. 43  @46 

Sonthern . 41  @44 

Fall . 32  @35 

Oregon,  soonred  basis,  Eastern . 42  @46 

Valley . 37  @42 

Territory  8taple,  scoured  basis . 47  @62 

Kentuokv,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  combing. 20  @23 

Clothing . 19  @— 

MILK  AND  CREAM 


Tbs  total  daily  supply  ba*  been  21.435  cans  of  milk, 
148  aam  of  condensed  milk  and  406  can*  of  oream . 
Tbs  exchange  price  is  $  .31  a  can  west  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and  $1.37  delivered  in  this  city. 


An  Ambitious  Girl. 


From  the  New  Era,  Oreensbunj,  Ind, 


This  paper  recently  received  information  that 
the  ten  year  old  daughter  of  Mr.  M.  Rybolt,  of 
Hartsville,  Ind  ,  had  been  cured  of  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness.  The  case  seemed  more  than  an  ordinary 
one,  and  consequently  a  special  representative 
was  sent  to  investigate. 

The  Rybolts  are  well-to-do  farmers  living  about 
two  miles  southwest  of  Hartsville.  When  the 
reporter  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rybolt  and  their 
daughter  in  question,  Louise,  were  at  home,  also 
the  other  three  children.  Louise  is  the  oldest. 
She  had  been  going  to  school  for  four  years, 
and  was  formerly  in  very  good  health,  but  for 
the  past  year  or  more  she  has  been  ill. 

A  year  ago  the  present  winter  it  was  noticed 
that  she  was  breaking  down  in  health.  For  a 
time  the  cause  could  not  he  ascertained,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  that  it  was  from  over-study. 
It  has  always  been  the  ambition  of  Louise  to 
educate  herself  as  soon  as  possible,  for  she  was 
anxious  to  graduate  from  the  common  branches 
early,  and  to  enter  a  college  of  music,  which  her 
parents  promised  she  could  do  as  soon  as  she 
could  finish  the  common  branches. 

How  many  children  by  diligentstudy  to  achieve 
their  ambitions  are  injuring  their  health.  It  was 
so  in  this  case.  The  child  studied  hard  all  day 
and  often  far  into  the  night,  and  had  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  her  teacher  and  all 
the  school  by  her  aptness,  and  rapid  learning. 

For  some  time  Louise  experienced  an  indis¬ 
position  which  she  would  not  make  known  to  her 
parents,  for  fear  they  would  have  'her  remain 
from  school  Her  headache  soon  became  un¬ 
endurable,  and  was  noticed  by  her  teacher.  She 
had  by  this  time  grown  pale  and  weak. 

One  day  she  became  suddenly  sick  at  school, 
and  was  taken  home. 

For  several  weeks  she  suffered  from  a  fever, 
and  the  physicians  could  not  rally  her.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  urged  them  to  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People,  which  they  finally  did  with 
splendid  results.  Louise  began  getting  better  at 


once,  and  by  the  time  she  had  consumed  ten  boxes 
of  the  pills  she  was  cured. 

“What  you  have  written  is  true,”  said  Mrs. 
Rybolt.  “I  don’t  think  Louise  would  have  re¬ 
covered  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  She  is  in  perfect  health 
to-day,  and  able  to  re-enter  school. 

“  We  are  using  these  pills  in  our  family  when 
we  need  medicine,  and  find  they  do  more  good 
than  doctors’  medicines,  and  they  are  not  nearly 
so  expensive.  I  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
them  to  any  one  who  is  sick,  and  can  especially 
recommend  them  in  any  case  similar  to  Louise’s.” 

Dr.  William’s  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  all  diseases  arising  from  a 
poor  and  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as 
pale  and  sallow  complexion,  general  muscular 
weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  depression  of  spirits, 
lack  of  ambition,  anmmia,  chlorosis  or  green 
sickness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  shortness  of 
breath  on  slight  exertion,  coldness  of  bands  or 
feet,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  pain  in  the 
back,  nervous  headache,  dizziness,  loss  of  mem¬ 
ory,  feebleness  of  will,  ringing  in  the  ears,  early 
decay,  all  forms  of  female  weakness,  leucorrboca, 
tardy  or  irregular  periods,  suppression  of  menses, 
hysteria,  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  rheumat¬ 
ism,  sciatica,  all  diseases  resulting  from  vitiated 
humors  in  the  blood,  causing  scrofula,  swelled 
glands,  fever  sores,  rickets,  hip-joint  diseases, 
hunchbacb,  acquired  deformities,  decayed  bones, 
chronic  erysipelas,  catarrh,  consumption  of  the 
bowels  and  lungs,  and  also  for  invigorating  the 
blood  and  system  when  broken  down  by  over¬ 
work,  worry,  diseases,  excesses  and  indiscretions 
of  living,  recovery  from  acute  diseases,  such  as 
fevers,  etc  ,  loss  of  vital  powers,  spermatorrhoea, 
early  decay,  premature  old  age.  They  act  directly 
on  the  blood,  supplying  to  the  blood  its  life-giving 
qualities  by  assisting  it  to  absorb  oxygen,  that 
great  supporter  of  all  organic  life.  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid 
on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
$••)  50,  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  811  Liberty  8treet,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


WIKI.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


H44  WASHINGTON  STREET.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGG8.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Oansevoort  Bank. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 


SHIP 


YOUR  FRUiTS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  to  the 

old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1866.) 


S,  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards, &c.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  llankor  any  of  theCom.Ag’a. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Our  readers  are  taking  great  interest 
in  the  outbreak  of  roup  among  the  poul¬ 
try  at  Hope  Farm.  We  want  to  repeat 
here  that  we  do  not  pretend  that  our 
methods  or  results  are  in  any  way  re¬ 
markable.  We  are  not  conducting  a 
model  farm,  by  any  means.  Some  of  our 
operations  are  started  against  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  good  farmers,  and  they  often  fail. 
We  learn  something  from  every  failure 
— more  than  we  do  from  successes.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  roup,  the  following  note  is  at 
hand  from  a  Massachusetts  friend  : 

The  Hope  Farm  experience  with  roup  reminds 
me  of  mine  when  I  was  a  “chicken”  in  poultry 
experience.  Of  late  years,  I  have  not  had  much 
trouble  with  the  disease,  and  when,  now  and 
then,  fowls  “  take  cold  ”  from  exposure  or  a  sud¬ 
den  change  in  the  weather,  they  soon  recover  if 
their  quarters  are  dry  and  properly  ventilated 
and  other  conditions  are  right.  While  the  roup 
in  some  of  its  advanced  stages  may  be  considered 
contagious  like  glanders  in  the  horse,  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  disease  leads  me  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  disease  of  the  blood  caused  by  unsanitary 
feeding,  watering  and  housing  rather  than  any 
other  cause,  and  that  the  foundation  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  laid  while  the  fowl  is  in  its  chickenhood. 

From  my  experience  in  breeding  from  parents 
that  have  been  severely  affected  with  the  disease, 
I  am  sure  it  is  liable  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
young  or,  if  not  directly  transmitted,  they  are 
very  susceptible  to  the  disease,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  has  its  source  in  the  blood.  I 
have  bred  purebred  chicks  that,  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  had  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  and  in¬ 
variably  more  or  less  of  the  chickens  would  be 
affected  by  the  disease.  My  experience  has  been 
such  that  I  will  not  breed  from  a  fowl  that  has 
been  affected .  One  reason  why  it  appears  to  be 
contagious  is  that  so  many  of  the  same  flock 
have  it  at  the  same  time;  but  generally,  all  of 
the  same  flock  have  been  raised  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  later,  during  the  changeable 
weather  of  fall  and  early  winter,  all  the  flock  get 
the  same  drafts  or  damp  quarters,  which  serve 
to  start  the  disease  going. 

Two  years  ago,  a  poultry  farmer  with  whom 
I  have  considerable  dealing,  and  who  lives  in  the 
village,  brought  me  two  Brown  Leghorn  hens; 
they  had  come  to  his  pens  of  purebred  fowls  and 
persisted  in  staying  with  them,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  the  owner,  he  brought  them  up  to  me 
to  keep  as  layers.  It  was  late  in  the  fall  when 
they  came  to  him,  and  when  he  brought  them  to 
me,  they  had,  evidently,  just  moulted,  and  both 
were  suffering  from  the  roup,  one  but  slightly, 
and  the  other  running  at  the  nostrils  consider¬ 
ably  and  the  discharge  smelling  badly.  I  nut 
them  in  with  a  pen  of  my  own  fowls,  mostly  culls, 
but  as  my  pens  and  yards  were  built  for  larger 
fowls,  the  Leghorns  soon  found  that  they  could 
fly  over  the  highest  fences,  and  go  where  they 
had  a  mind  to.  As  a  result,  they  went  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  where  their  fancy  took  them. 
Under  my  feed  and  care,  they  soon  began  laying, 
and  as  eggs  were  bringing  good  prices,  I  let 
them  go. 

In  the  spring,  I  mated  the  two  with  a  vigorous, 
healthy  Golden  Wyandotte  cockerel,  the  smallest 
of  any  breed  I  had  at  the  time.  I  hatched  quite 
a  number  of  chickens  from  this  mating,  but  some 
died  when  small,  and  most  of  them  that  grew  to 
any  size  were  continually  “catching  cold.”  One 
of  the  hens,  the  one  that  was  always  less  affected 
with  the  roup,  died  on  the  nest  while  laying 
early  in  the  fall,  and  the  other  one  I  killed  in  mid¬ 
winter.  Thus  one  of  these  fowls,  all  the  time 
while  in  my  possession,  had  more  or  less  of  a 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  but  notwithstanding 
she  ran  and  ate  and  drank  with  several  hundred 
of  my  other  fowls  for  over  a  year,  I  had  no 
trouble  with  roup  then  or  since. 

Because  the  disease  usually  starts  with  a  cold,  it 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  cause;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  real  cause  is  further  back  than  the  cold 
that  starts  it  to  working.  One  of  the  most  foolish 
things  that  a  poultry  keeper  can  do  is  to  feed  the 
so-called  condition  powder  to  poultry,  either 
when  well  or  sick,  especially  if  the  stock  is  to 
be  bred  from  later  in  the  season.  Plenty  of  pure 
air,  water  and  wholesome  food  in  the  right  pro¬ 
portions  are  all  the  stimulants  that  healthy  fowls 
need  or  should  have.  r.  a.  putnam. 

X  t  X 

It  is  pretty  hard,  sometimes,  for  a 
man  to  believe  these  “  new  ideas  ”.  It 
takes  courage  for  a  man  to  run  a  weeder 
over  his  corn,  or  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  substitute  for  stable  manure,  or  that 
corn  is  not  the  best  food  for  poultry. 
The  first  inclination  is  to  doctor  and 
fuss  with  roup,  just  as  it  is  to  drown  the 
baby  with  drugs  when  its  stomach  aches 
for  the  first  time.  Further  support  of 
the  let-alone  policy  is  furnished  by  O 
W.  Mapes  in  this  note  : 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting  more  particulars 
about  that  outbreak  of  roup.  How  did  it  affect 
that  pen  of  chickens  that  were  balancing  their 
own  ration?  How  about  those  fed  on  dry  feed 
compared  with  those  fed  on  wet  feed,  etc.  I 
suspect  that  you  bought  it  along  with  those  New 
York  pullets.  Take  the  advice  of  one  who  has 
been  all  through  the  same  mill,  and  throw  away 
your  pills  and  kerosene,  and  spend  the  evenings 
romping  with  the  children  instead  of  doctoring 


sick  chickens.  Depend  on  a  balanced  ration  of 
food  fed  liberally  three  times  a  day  with  pur- 
water,  fresh  air  and  free  range  from  comfortable 
quarters,  and  your  chickens  will  contract  and 
recover  from  that  form  of  roup,  and  you  will 
hardly  know  they  have  had  it. 

You  remember  the  long  henhouse  which  my 
son  built  ?  He  infested  that  with  roup  by  buying 
New  York  pullets,  and  had  a  hard  pull  of  it. 
Since  he  has  been  feeding  the  balanced  ration,  it 
has  not  troubled  him.  He  put  200  pullets  right  in 
among  those  old  fowls  about  six  weeks  ago.  The 
germs  of  the  disease  are  still  there,  and  it  is  run¬ 
ning  through  the  young  pullets.  Not  one  m  an  in 
ten,  however,  would  know  it,  as  the  only  sign  is 
an  occasional  sneeze  and  a  few  wet  beaks.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  not  lost  a  single  pullet,  or 
seen  a  swelled  head,  or  sore  eye.  I  am  satisfied 
than  an  exclusive  corn  diet  would  give  him  scores 
of  swelled  heads  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

I  now  think  the  roup  was  brought  to 
the  place  with  the  first  lot  of  birds  that 
were  bought  in  New  York.  The  pullets 
that  undertook  to  balance  their  own 
ration  have  had  the  disease  worse  than 
the  others.  We  think  although  we  can¬ 
not  say  so  positively,  that  some  of  these 
pullets  ate  more  of  the  corn  than  others. 
Those  that  died  were  mostly  Plymouth 
Rocks,  though  a  number  of  the  Minorcas 
have  had  the  disease  badly.  In  buying 
poultry  in  New  York  one  is  likely  to 
get  many  birds  that  have  been  fed  on 
corn  almost  exclusively.  Such  hens  left 
to  “balance  their  own  ration”  would 
eat  corn  and  let  the  other  grains  almost 
alone.  Since  feeding  a  well-balanced 
ration,  our  hens  have  improved.  We 
now  expect  to  take  Mr.  Mapes’s  advice 
and  quit  doctoring  except  in  a  few  cases 
that  are  under  experiment.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  ammonia,  glycerine  and 
turpentine  shaken  into  a  thick  cream  is 
highly  recommended  as  an  ointment  for 
smearing  the  nostrils. 

X  t  X 

We  are  hearing  so  much  about  bal¬ 
anced  rations  that  I  want  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  food  eaten  by  some 
healthy  live  stock  at  Hope  Farm.  Two 
of  the  children  we  call  “a  Bud  and  a 
Graft.”  The  “  Bud”  is  a  little  girl  three 
years  old  last  August,  of  home  breeding. 
The  “Graft”  is  a  boy,  probably  about 
seven  years  old,  of  unknown  parentage, 
but  evidently,  not  scrub  stock.  The 
“  Bud”  has  hardly  been  sick  an  hour  in 
her  life  She  is  short,  fat  and  solid  and 
actually  weighs  more  than  the  “  Graft.” 
The  “Graft”  is  like  a  Jersey  calf — wo 
cannot  put  an  ounce  of  soft  fat  on  his 
little  frame.  He  is  as  tough  as  gristle 
all  over. 

I  think  that  these  children  owe  their 
health  largely  to  their  diet,  and  I  want 
to  tell  how  we  balance  their  ration.  For 
breakfast,  each  has  a  good-sized  bowl  of 
well-cooked  oatmeal  or  other  cereal 
with  sugar,  a  little  cream  and  plenty  of 
pure  milk.  They  generally  want  more 
than  one  bowlful.  If  there  are  eggs  for 
breakfast,  they  always  eat  one.  Potatoes 
with  cream  or  fried  are  quite  to  their 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


GUARANTEES 

Endurance 

Condition  And 


Strength 


“Vour  money's  Ulortb  or  Vowr 
money  Back" 

Address 


THE  H-0  COMPANY 


71  and  73  Park  Place,  New  York  City 
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Would  Not  BeWithout  It 


Gentlemen: — We  are  extensively  engaged  in  raising  thoroughbred  poultry. 
We  have  used  a  60-gallon  Cooker  about  five  months  and  we  are  much  pleased  with 
it.  Can  cook  potatoes,  corn  and  oats  in  less  than  one  quarter  the  time  formerly 
required.  It  is  a  great  saver  of  time  and  fuel.  We  would  not  be  without  it  since 
we  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  value.  Respectfully  yours. 

Leonardsburg,  Ohio,  June  17,  1897.  H.  R.  &  C.  L.  SMITH. 

25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  666  Temple  Court.N.Y.City. 


1  m  pro  ved _ - — 

U.  S.  Separators 

For  the  Dairy  and  Creamery. 

To  run  by  Hand,  by  Belt,  or  by  Steam 
Turbine.  Sizes  to  suit  ail. 

We  have  everything  foi  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Circulars  Free. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls.  Vermont 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  foi 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  llog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPEUIiY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


No. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST! 

PU  AUDI  fill  AUTOMATIC  MILK 
ImAmriUn  coolek&aeratou 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha  ’’  and  ‘  Baby  ”  Separators 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


FOR 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
CREAMERIES. 

Treatise. “Good  Bntter&How  to  Make  It,” 
All  Dairying  Utensils,  write 

KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO 

35  E  Street.  T  ansing.  Mich. 


Windsor,  Vt  ,  March  17,  1896 
The  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Vo  ,  Potsdam,  iV.  Y.: 


DON’T  FADE  IN  THE  TUB. 


Gentlemen — I  have  often  been  approached  by 
Butter  Color  manufacturers  claiming  superiority 
lor  their  so-called  Butter  Color.  Of  late  years 
tney  have  arrived  with  little  bottles  of  salt  col¬ 
ored  with  a  mineral  color,  showing  that  their 
colors  would  not  fade.  Now  we  eastern  butter- 
makers  do  not  want  a  paint  to  color  our  granite 
hills.  What  we  want  is  a  Butter  Color,  purely 
vegetable  and  wholesome,  showing  actual  butter 
shade,  that  will  not  fade  in  the  tub  or  color  the 
cloths,  or  that  can  be  detected  in  butter  either  by 
shade,  flavor  or  odor.  All  this  we  have  exactly 
in  THATCHER’S  ORANGE  BUTTER  COLOR. 
It  has  never  deceived  me,  and  after  many  years 
of  constant  use,  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  it 
as  superior  to  all  others  on  the  market,  and  in 
fact  it  is  a  perfect  color.  I  used  it  in  my  exhibits 
at  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  making  the  highest 
average  score  of  any  creamery  in  the  world  for 
the  four  exhibits,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  I  have  won  more  premiums  at  dairy  meet¬ 
ings,  fairs,  and  various  competitive  tests  than 
any  man  living.  Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Waterhouse. 


WAGON 


A  better  Scale  for 
less  money  than  has 
ever  been  offered. 
Address 


SOMETHING 

ENTIRELY 

NEW. 


SCALES 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


“Among  the  Ozarks.” 

The  Land  of  itig  Bed  Apples,  Is  an  attractive 
and  interesting  book,  handsomely  Illustrated  with 
views  of  South  Missouri.  It  pertains  to  fruit¬ 
raising  in  that  GREAT  FRUIT  BELT  OF  AMERICA, 
tne  southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  not  only  to  fruit  growers,  but  to  every 
farmer  and  homeseeker  looking  for  a  farm  aud  a 
home.  Mailed  free.  Address 

J.  K.  LOCKWOOD.  Kansas  City,  Mo 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  tbe  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al¬ 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 


15  styles  &  sizes,  reg.  price  this  one  $3  our 
price  $1.  Shells  bu.  in  4  min.  Wol¬ 
verine  l-hole  hand  or  power,  shells  18 
i  bu.  per  hr.  Price$4.75.  Self-feed  Shelter 
shells500bu.  dally.  FEED  CUTTERSt 
SHREDDERS.  « styles.  Knives! 
ihave  1  cutting  edges.  A  great  improve-! 
ii ment.  Can  attach  our  new  Shredder?- 
ijhead  and  swivel  carrier  to  cutters.  Price  *2.60  and  up.? 
^Largest  cuts  ton  in  five  minutes.  Catalogue  free.  8 
pQuaranteed  II «  ruin  Cmith  Pn  A68  8.  Clinton  St  .If 
jbest  made.  MalYlll  OlHIIIl  I/O.  CHICAGO.  1I.L.  [C 


A  FARM  WAGON  FOR  $18. 

LOW-DOWN  BROAD  TIRE. 


Send  for  Circulars. 

Farmers’  Handy  Wagon  Co  .  Saginaw ,  Mich. 


Steel  Axle  Farm  Wagons, $25. 

Four  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire.  $5;  Adjustable  Car¬ 
riage  Poles,  S3  50.  Hundreds  of  bargains.  Write  and 
state  your  wants.  F.  .1.  CONNELLY,  Baldwin  Place , 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUNO 
ANYWHERE. 

men  with  a 

ins- Machine  u  un  i  v»  cross-cut  saw 
5  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man.This 
cut  shows  the  machine  in  3  positions— sawing  a  tree 
down,  sawing  a  log  and  folded  to  carry.  14  years  steady 

-  —  -  SAWS  DOWS 

TREKS, 


I  man  with  a  Folding  DC  A  TO  O 
Sawing  Machine  ULHIO& 


Improvement.  Our  1898  model  machine  saws  fa.ster.ni ns 
easier  &  will  last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  ina  minute 
to  suit  a.  12-year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Saws  in  9 
positions;  timber  Ain. to  5>^-ft.  through.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co. 64-66  S  Clinton  St. Chicago 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  8yracuse.N.Y 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  6asoline  Engine, 


STATION  ARIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  hy  addressing 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling.  III. 


theFARQUHAR 


.PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION,  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition , 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BE8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment!  of  Beat  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  economical,  lightest  draught, 
waatea  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


HENGH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILLandENGINES 


a  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
G  ig-Back.  Buck  motion  of  Carriage  3  ti  mes  as  fast 
us  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  thefeed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4centsin8tamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices,  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  llay  Itakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Sliellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper, 

HEIYCH  UHO.T1GOLD.  Wfrs„  Yorfc,  Fn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

(coimiruED.) 

taste,  and  they  usually  eat  a  big  piece  of 
bread  and  butter  or  molasses.  They  eat 
all  they  can  stuff,  and  then  run  out  to 
play.  Probably  once  an  hour  they  come 
running  in  with  : 

1  ‘  Can  I  have  an  apple  ?  ” 

“  Can  I  ?  Can  I  ? ” 

They  are  good  children,  and  do  not 
usually  eat  things  without  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so.  Generally,  each  eats 
at  least  two  good-sized  ripe  apples  every 
day.  Between  meals,  each  has  a  biscuit 
or  a  good  slice  of  bread  and  butter  or  dry 
bread.  For  dinner,  they  eat  vegetables 
of  all  kinds — corn,  Lima  beans,  potatoes, 
squash,  etc.,  with  bread  and  butter  and 
gravy.  We  do  not  eat  much  pie  at  Hope 
Farm,  but  usually  have  some  sort  of 
pudding  or  gelatine  or  fruit  as  dessert. 
The  children  eat  their  share  of  that — 
and  a  little  more.  For  supper,  they 
have  more  oatmeal  and  milk— cold,  left 
over  from  the  morning — and  bread  and 
butter.  In  summer  this  is  eaten  out¬ 
doors  under  the  trees.  We  always  have 
baked  beans  on  Saturday  night,  and  fish 
balls  Sunday  morning.  The  “Graft” 
would  eat  his  weight  of  baked  beans  if 
left  to  himself,  and  the  “Bud”  will 
neglect  her  oatmeal  for  fish  balls.  These 
children  eat  all  kinds  of  fish,  but  hardly 
know  what  meat  tastes  like.  They  have 
eaten  a  little  white  meat  of  chicken, 
and  sometimes,  chew  the  tough  gristle 
of  steak,  or  gnaw  a  well-picked  bone. 
We  do  not  intend  that  they  shall  make 
a  practice  of  eating  lean  meat  until  they 
cut  their  second  teeth.  They  do  not  eat 
pie.  The  little  cake  we  have  is  very 
plain — j  ust  a  combination  of  flour,  sugar, 
eggs  and  milk — and  the  children  have 
small  pieces  of  it.  Now  and  then,  they 
eat  a  few  pieces  of  plain  molasses  or 
sugar  candy,  though  usually,  they  prefer 
apples.  During  the  winter,  we  shall  try 
to  have  them  eat  a  baked  apple  for 
breakfast  every  morning. 

We  have  not  tried  to  “  balance  ”  this 
ration,  or  figure  out  its  “nutritive  ratio.” 
It  puts  hard  fat  on  the  “  Bud  ”  and  tough 
gristle  on  the  “Graft,”  and  that  is  all 
we  expect  from  it.  The  children  are 
happy  and  healthy,  and  grow  and  thrive 
like  colts.  There  is  nothing  like  oat¬ 
meal  for  youDg  stock,  and  fruit  is  for 
children  what  good  pasture  grass  is  for 
four-footed  youngsters.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  candy  and  meat  are  largely 
responsible  for  most  of  the  dyspeptic 
and  nervous  children  that  we  often  see. 
One  thing,  though,  I  can’t  quite  under¬ 
stand,  and  that  is  why  oatmeal  makes 
the  “Bud”  fat  and  the  “Graft”  lean  ! 
That  upsets  the  theories  of  our  scientific 
friends.  _  h.  w.  c. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB.  F.  L,  KILBORNE. 

Possibly  Chicken  Cholera. 

D.  C.ilcP.y  Garbutt,  N.  T— What  is  the  matter 
with  my  fowls,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  them  ? 
First  symptom,  the  combs  begin  to  turn  black  at 
the  tips,  gradually  covering  comb  and  wattles, 
then  they  droop  and  die  in  about  th  ree  days  after 
the  first  symptoms  appear  on  the  comb.  The 
feed  has  been  mostly  wheat  screenings  for  the 
past  three  or  four  weeks.  They  have  had  a  large 
range  of  orchard  and  field.  Young  or  spring 
chickens  suffer  more  from  this  disease  than  older 
fowls.  They  get  all  the  water  they  can  drink, 
some  milk  and  scraps  from  the  table.  The  drop¬ 
pings  are  not  green  or  watery,  but  slimy  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow  and  streak  of  white.  After  death, 
the  whole  body  turns  a  dark  or  livid  color.  Can 
it  be  too  much  wheat,  or  may  it  be  poisonous 
seeds  in  the  screenings  ?  There  is  some  rank  May¬ 
weed  seed  in  the  screenings. 

The  symptoms,  especially  the  yellow 
coloring  of  the  droppings,  suggest 
chicken  cholera.  The  time  of  death 
after  only  one  to  three  days’  illness  also 
corresponds  to  that  of  cholera.  The 
disease  is  so  dangerous  and  rapidly  fatal 
that  the  treatment  of  the  sick  birds  is 
not  desirable.  The  flock  should  be 
closely  watched,  and  any  chicken  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of 
illness  are  observed.  It  would  be  well 
to  remove  the  unaffected  birds  to  a  new 
run,  if  possible.  The  house  and  roosts 


with  a  two-per  cent  solution  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  or 
whitewashed  with  quick  lime.  Plenty 
of  air  and  sunlight  should  be  admitted 
to  keep  the  house  dry  and  the  air  fresh. 
All  the  feeding  utensils  should  be  cleaned 
and  disinfected  daily  with  a  one  to  two- 
per  cent  solution  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  well  dried  before  using.  The  dead 
animals  should  be  burned  or  deeply 
buried. 

Mare  Loses  Her  Pools. 

E.  W.  L.,  Keeseville,  JY.  Y. — I  have  a  chestnut 
mare,  11  years  old,  which  has  raised  two  good 
colts,  now  four  and  five  years  old.  I  have  since 
bred  her  to  a  Cleveland  Bay  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  in  each  case,  her  colts  died  when 
they  were  two  or  three  days  old.  They  gain 
nicely  for  the  first  day,  and  then  weaken  and  die. 
The  mare  is  healthy  and  strong,  a  good  feeder 
and  always  in  good  order.  Before  foaling,  she 
loses  her  milk  for  about  two  weeks.  Is  that  a 
cause  ? 

I  would  advise  changing  stallions. 
The  foals  are,  evidently,  weakly  when 
dropped,  and  a  change  of  sire  may  cor¬ 
rect  the  weakness.  Then,  when  the  next 
foal  is  dropped,  watch  the  bowels  closely. 
It  may  be  that,  by  leaking  her  milk  be¬ 
fore  foaling,  it  does  not  contain  sufficient 
colostrum  after  foaling  to  move  the 
colt’s  bowels.  If  the  foal’s  bowels  do 
not  move  within  a  few  hours,  it  should 
be  given  one  or  two  ounces  of  castor  oil. 
The  rectum  should  be  emptied  of  the 
meconium  by  the  oiled  finger  or  injec¬ 
tions  of  warm  Castile  soap  suds.  Then 
if  the  foal  be  weakly,  give  one  to  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  whisky  every  one  or  two 
hours  until  stronger. 


A  Horse  With  the  Heaves. 

F.  U.  R.,  River  Point ,  li  I. — I  fear  my  horse,  10 
years  old,  has  a  touch  of  the  heaves.  I  never 
saw  his  sides  heave  till  yesterday,  but  have 
noticed  that  he  has  had  a  cough  for  some  time, 
if  he  drank  from  a  fountain  or  pail,  but  never 
when  he  drank  from  a  brook.  He  also  coughs 
some  in  the  barn.  I  always  sprinkle  his  hay. 
In  driving  a  few  miles,  he  sweats  easily.  Is 
there  a  cure  ?  If  no  cure,  what  can  I  give  to  re¬ 
lieve  him,  and  how  feed  him  ? 

There  is  no  cure  for  the  heaves  when 
the  disease  is  once  well  established. 
The  condition  may  be  relieved  by  a 
course  of  nerve  tonics  and  a  suitable, 
restricted  diet.  Give  the  horse  one  of 
the  following  ponders  in  his  feed  night 
and  morning:  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
powdered  nux  vomica,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  arsenic,  60  grains  ;  mix  and 
make  into  30  powders.  Repeat  the  course 
after  an  interval  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
if  desirable.  For  the  cough,  rub  the 
throat  from  ear  to  ear  with  equal  parts 
of  strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil, 
well  shaken  together.  If  not  blistered 
by  the  first  application,  repeat  in  one 
week.  Then  blister  again  after  three  or 
four  weeks.  Chop  feed  (cut  hay  and 
ground  feed  mixed  and  slightly  damp 
ened)  is  the  best  ration  for  a  horse  with 
the  heaves.  LoDg  hay  or  other  coarse 
fodder  should  be  fed  sparingly.  Always 
water  before  and  never  just  after  feed 
ing. 

Indigestion  and  Loss  of  Cud  in  Cow. 

J.  R.  R.,  Cajntola ,  Md. — For  the  last  two  weeks 
my  cow  has  been  grazing  on  Crab  grass,  with  an 
occasional  feed  of  cow  peas  at  night,  with  two 
quarts  of  bran  and  one  quart  of  corn  chops  night 
and  morning.  Four  days  ago,  she  was  put  out 
to  graze  as  usual,  but  I  noticed  about  noon  that 
something  was  the  matter;  she  refused  to  eat 
for  two  days,  but  is  eating  some  now.  She  de¬ 
creased  in  milk  the  first  day  she  was  taken  sick, 
from  2 Y%  gallons  per  day  to  one  pint,  and  has  not 
increased  any  yet.  She  was  not  bloated  any.  I 
thought  the  trouble  was  indigestion,  and  gave 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
one  pint  of  water.  What  is  the  trouble  and  the 
remedy?  Some  of  my  neighbors  said  she  had 
lost  her  cud  and  advised  as  a  remedy  to  shove  a 
greasy  cloth  down  her  throat,  or  give  her  two 
small  frogs.  I  did  not  try  either  remedy,  but  will 
try  to  get  them  to  subscribe  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  cow  losing  her  cud  ? 

You  were,  probably,  correct  in  your 
diagnosis  of  indigestion.  One  of  the 
following  powders  should  have  been 
given  night  and  morning  :  Sulphate  of 
soda,  12  ounces ;  ginger,  six  ounces ; 
powdered  nux  vomica,  three  ounces ; 
mix  and  make  into  12  powders.  If  there 
was  constipation,  the  cow  should  have 
received  at  the  outset  one  pound  of 
Epsom  salts  with  an  ounce  of  ginger 


Ruminants,  when  eating  coarse  fodder, 
swallow  it  only  partially  masticated,  in 
which  condition  it  passes  to  the  paunch 
which  serves  as  a  storage  reservoir.  The 
chewing  of  the  cud  is  the  remastication 
of  this  partially  masticated  food  of  the 
paunch,  it  being  raised  in  convenient 
quantities  for  that  purpose  at  the  wil1 
of  the  animal.  When  swallowed  after 
the  second  chewing,  it  passes  directly  to 
the  third  stomach  or  omasum.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cow 
losing  her  cud.  The  cow  ceases  t' 
ruminate  or  chew  the  cud,  when,  from 
disease  or  any  other  cause,  she  loses  thf 
desire  to  ruminate.  She  will  resume 
rumination  or  the  chewing  of  her  cud  as 
soon  as  she  has  recovered  sufficiently  t<" 
feel  like  it  Any  artificial  cud  you  might 
prepare  and  give  the  cow,  would  bavf 
no  effect  in  causing  her  to  return  to  th' 
chewing  of  the  cud.  unless  it  contained 
something  which  served  medicinally  tr 
restore  the  cow’s  health.  It  would  bf 
nonsense  to  try  the  remedies  suggeste' 
to  you  for  that  purpose. 


In  sudden  cas?s  of  Croup  and  other  alarming  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant  is  Invaluable.  It  often  proves  an  elixir  of 
life  when  death  seems  very  near. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Ada. 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  for  any  case 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
Used  and  endorsed  i>y  ot  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  stable  should  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame¬ 
ness  when  applied  by  remaining  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 

Waits  Rivkk,  V't, 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle. 

Dear  Sir  : — 1  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  the 
worst  spavins  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  en¬ 
tirely  cured  the  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  in  my  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  want  of  a 
liniment.  O  B.  GOVE. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  your  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  No.  9  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Y. 


v^SEE  THAT  HOOK? 

WITH  THE 

IMPROVED 
CONVEX 
DEHORNER 

or  kind  of  horn  without  crushing.  No  other  de- 
homer  will  do  this.  Catalogue  fee. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana,  Pa. 


For  a  knife  that  will  out  a  horn  without  I 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four 
— -  ~~  sides  at  once  gat 

THE  KEYSTONE 
—DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s  # 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  TPT?,Tr:Tr;  A 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  A 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Prosperity  to  Dairymen. 

Dairymen  can  get  prosperity 
by  using  our 

SWING  COW  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Easy  for  cattle.  Durable, 
convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and 
circular  on  application. 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 

A  first-class  Buttermaker, 
•w  dllltJU  either  single  or  married  man, 
and  milker  on  a  dairy  farm  of  50  cows;  must  furnish 
references  and  understand  the  running  of  steam  en¬ 
gine.  Address  OLIVER  G.  GKIDLE  ?,  Mycenae, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  State  price  bv  the  year. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

BliLiERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KH1NKCLIFF,  H.  Y. 

Put  FAT  in  your  MILK  by  using 

Wlllswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

Offers  a  few  cows,  heifers  In  calf,  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  WILLS  A.  8KWARD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R  F  SHANNON  1  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
ii  -  i  •  onnnnuiii  j  Farm, Edgeworth. P.F.W.AC.R.H 


K 


r>HBNANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
^  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Bed  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBUKGH. 

FlflWlK  both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices 
ouum  uy)  "  110  reasonable.  L  B.  Frear,  Ithaca,  N.Y 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshlres 


and  C.WH1TE8  Still  selling 
at  hard  times  prices.  Choice 
Boars  and  Sows,  not  akin,  all 
ages  Sows  hied.  POULTRY. 
_  Write  us. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

English  BERKSH I  RES 

Stock  sired  by  noted  Boars,  such  as  Longfellow 
lb835,  Loud  Windsor  30461,  Black  Knight  30003, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRKD.  BOSHART.  Lowville,  N.Y. 

i — lOO  Kight-weeks’-old 
Pigs,  In  pairs  and  trios 
„  _  ,  not  akin  A  tine  lot  of 

young  Sows  and  Service  Boars,  farrowed  last  March. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices.  W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE  , 
Brookton,  Tompkins  County.  N.  Y. 

CHESHIREs! 

We  can  sell  you  a  handsome  50-pound  thoroughbred 
CHESHIRE  pig.  either  sex.  for  $6.  Why  raise 
scrubs  ?  M'ney  back  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Wlnsted,  Conn. 

EVERY  CUSTOMER  to  fortunate  enough  to 

„  11  VOOIUJHUll  get  one  of  our  Poland-Chlna 

Boars  ready  for  service  at  $10.  receives  big  value  for 
his  money.  F.  H  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  \ . 


POLAND-CMINAS. 

May  Sows,  $8;  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4,  from 
reg  d  stock.  C.  O.  Gregory,  Welcome,  Otsego  Co  .N.Y. 

J  jtl  DllflfC  Stamp  for  cat.  showing  how  It’s  done. 
“  11  1-'UVUJ  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.N.J 

GALGITE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Crushed  Flint. 
Granulated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price 
Gist .  YORE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


H  ens  with  any  Grit 

I  Will  lay  eggs,  but  with  MANN’S  Granite 
Crystal  Grit  and  MANN’S  Green  Hone 
Gutter,  they  lay  twice  as  many.  Green  Bone 
and  Mann’s  Grit  produce  a  food  that  give* 
wonderful  results;  as  ECC  MAKERS 
they  have  no  equal. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

have  world  wide  fame.  Cash  or  instalments. 
Catalog  free  if  name  this  pauer. 

F.  vv.  MANN  CO<,  Milford,  Mat*. 


jNEVER  BEATEN  i 

I  in  all  the  many  shows  in  \ 
1  which  it  has  participated,  ; 
there  must  be  something  ■ 
'  i  n  the  superiority  claims  of  the  1 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  : 
■Sel f  regulating,  entirely  anto-  ■ 
y  matic.  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  \ 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about  ; 
I  ,  this  an(j  many  things  of  value  to  • 

J  popitry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit.  '. 
i  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS  : 

ii ......  mm  i  rrm  i  ii  i  n  1 1 1  n  im  uitih  n  rimnS 


INCUBATORS.  8elf-Regulatlng.  Catalogue  free 


1 — O.  8.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


THE  IMPROVED  , 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  I 
seif-reguUtlng.  The  simplest,  most  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  t 
.  In  the  market.  Circulars  FltFK 
CEO.  EKTEL  CO- QpjtNOY?' li  t- 


Poultry  Supplies 

|  Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  is  full  of  ! 
meat.  You  should  have  it  if  at  all  interested 
In  Poultry.  Sent  free 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  T  lilies. 
Send  for  Illustrated  list,  just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-21!)  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


POULTRY’”"’”’! 

+  POULTRY  LINE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat-  T 
X  ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it's  X 
X  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our  2 
X  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask-  ? 
^  ing — it’s  worth  having. 

t  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.  X 

28  Vosey  Street,  New  York  City.  X 

n  PATH  Tfl  tl  IPF  A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
ULMIIi  lU/LlUL  Poultry  Vermin  Sample  10c. 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambeut,  Box  307.  Apponaug,  R.  I 


IT  IS  A  FACT 


should  be  washed,  at  least  once  a  week,  dissolved  iu  three  pints  of  warm  water. 


the  FARMER  has  MONEY  to  BURN.  We  have  buyers  for  JERSEY 
HEIFERS,  six  to  ten  months  old;  a  GUERNSEY  HERD  closing  out 
near  Oaio.  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  and  BULLS,  LONG  WOOL  EWES 
SHORT-HORN  BULLS  and  (100)  SOUTH  DOWN  EWES.  HOLSTEIN  GRADES.  ’ 

We  have  Jersey  Bulls  for  sale  cheap;  also  Cleveland  Bays  aDd  Jersey  Cow3.  All  inquiries  cheer¬ 
fully  answered,  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  Nbav- Yorker. 
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Humorous. 

Willie:  “Say,  pa.”  Pa:  “Well, 
Willie.”  Willie :  “  What  holds  the 
rain  up  when  it  doesn’t  rain  ?  ” — Chicago 
Record. 

Fond  Loyee  :  “Mr.  Qotrox,  your 
daughter  is  the  apple  of  my  eye.”  Her 
Father:  “  Young  man,  you’d  better  con¬ 
sult  an  oculist. — New  York  Herald. 

“  What  a  beastly  cold  you’ve  got,  Sam  ! 
Where  did  you  get  it  ?  ”  “  It’s  not  a 
cold,  it’s  hay  fever.  1  got  it  dancing 
with  that  grass  widow  the  other  night!  ” 
— Punch. 

Minister  (to  elderly  female  crofter): 
“I’m  sorry  to  hear  your  potatoes  are 
very  bad  this  year,  Janet.”  “  ’Deed  they 
are,  sir  ;  but  I’ve  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  Providence  that  other  folks  are  as 
badly  off  as  mysel’.” — Ht-Dits. 

“You  get  off  some  pretty  rank  things 
sometimes,”  said  the  grocer  to  Bacon, 
who  was  holding  down  boxes  around 
his  stove.  “Yes,”  replied  Bacon 
modestly,  “  I  got  off  that  firkin  of  butter 
a  few  minutes  ago.” — The  Manhattan. 

Jenny:  “  I  heard  mother  say  she  got 
caught  in  the  jam  at  the  store,  and  she 
came  home  just  ready  to  drop,  and  she 
couldn’t  do  a  thing  till  she  sat  down  for 
awhile.”  Alex:  “Huh!  I  got  caught 
in  the  jam  once,  and  I  couldn’t  sit  down 
for  a  week. — World. 

Bobby’s  mother  had  invited  a  few 
friends  to  tea,  and  Bobby  was  conse¬ 
quently  instructed  to  be  on  his  best  be¬ 
havior.  The  conversation  having  become 
animated  at  the  table,  our  young  friend 
was  forgotten.  A  few  minutes  after¬ 
ward  his  mother  asked  the  servant  for 
a  clean  plate.  “  You  can  have  mine, 
mamma  ;  there  ain’t  nothin’  on  it,”  said 
poor  little  Bobby  — The  Housewife 

A  kindergarten  teacher  was  recently 
reviewing  her  little  class  on  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  the  day  previous.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  a  part  of  the  questions  and 
answers  :  Teacher  :  “  Now,  children,  I 
told  you  yesterday  about  the  various 
materials  from  which  your  dresses  are 
made — silk,  wool  and  cotton.  Let  me 
see  how  well  you  remember.  Margie, 
where  did  the  material  come  from  of 
which  your  dress  is  made  ?  ”  Margie  : 
“  It  once  grew  upon  the  back  of  a  sheep  ” 
Teacher  :  “  Very  good  ;  and  yours, 

Blanche  ?  ”  Blanche  :  “  My  dress  once 
grew  upon  the  back  of  a  sheep,  and  a 
part  of  it  was  spun  by  the  silkworm  ” 
Teacher  :  “  Correct  !  And  yours,  Lucy?  ” 
Lucy  (with  evident  embarrassment) : 
“  My  dress  was  made  out  of  an  old  one 
of  mamma’s. — Union  Signal. 


BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOL.ES A  LIS  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  al  1  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W,  I NGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


WE  WANT  LADIES 

everywhere  to  sell  *6  worth  of  the  best  Tea  and  Grocer¬ 
ies  and  get  a  set  of  Silver  Knives  and  Forks  free,  or  |3 
worth  and  get  a  set  of  Decorated  Dishes  free,  or  40  per 
cent,  cash  commission.  We  pay  freight.  Money  not 
required  until  you  deliver  goods  and  get  premium. 

"  nteTHE  '  TAMASIHBO  TEA  CO., 

1443  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  I  a. 

“This  Firm  is  Reliable.”— Pittsburgh  Christian  AdvocaU. 


$1  Raisin  Seeder  for  50c. 

Postpaid.  Before  this  we  sold 
to  jobbers  for  50c.,  and  waited  ‘.HI 
days  for  our  pay.  They  sold  you 
for  $1  cash.  Send  us  the  order 
now,  and  we  will  save  you  half 
t  he  price.  Guaranteed  to  seed  one 
pound  of  raisins  an  hour.  Simple 
to  use,  easy  to  clean. 

Special  Terms  to  Agents. 
EASTON  SPECIALTY  MFG.CO., 
hi  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Rudyard  Kipling’s  thrilling  new  story,  “  The  Burning  of  the 


Rudyard  Kipling, 

the  famous  story-writer,  is  only  one  of  many  celebrated 
contributors  engaged  to  write  for  the  next  volume  of 
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$1.00.  It  consists  of  three  folding  parts,  each  giving  a  delightful  picture  appropriate  to  the 
months  it  represents.  Its  size  is  10x24  inches.  See  unusual  offers  below. 
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KEYSTONE 

rm.  DOUBLE  SPIRAL 

FODDER  SHREDDERS 


slired  corn  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  They  don’t 
cut  it,  or  rip  it  up  & 
tear  it  in  promiscu¬ 
ous  pieces. 


Shred  it 
intoa  pro¬ 
duct  kno’n 
as  KEY¬ 
STONE  Corn 
Hay- All  about 
it  and  its  val¬ 
ue  in  our  free 
illustrated  & 
descriptive  book. 

Keystone  Mfg  Co. 

24  River  Street, 

Sterling,  III; 


t 
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9 

9 
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Your  Fodder  and 
Sell  Your  Hay. 

illereisa  measure  of  economy  and  profit  to  all  farmers. 

Every  animal  that  eats  hay  will  eat 
*  x- — s  UJ  FA  shredded  fodder  and  do  as  well  or 

I  i  'IrirrCz  TSal _  better  on  it  than  on  hay. 

I  IU^^®li|i=^iriTHE  NEW 


OHIO 


IFV— — '  SHREDDER 

I  is  the  best  machine  to  era. 

'  -sJ  ploy  for  the  purpose  be- 

patent  pending.  cause  of  the  quality  of  its 

I  work  and  large  capacity.  Shredded  fod- 
fder  is  a  long  libre  substance  like  hay — 

[indeed  it  is  corn-hay.  Free  from  sharp 
ledges  that  make  the  mouth  sore.  New  j 
(catalog  and  "Book  on  Silage”  F r»e-  * 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.  ' 

Salem,  Ohio.  ‘ 

r  .'-b 

'  V 


<?_ 

-.AtVlNE.  Grinds  ear  corn jj: 
Hy.i,  fine  or  coarse,  new  style r 
ables  capacity;  guaranteed1 
A-esf  and  easiest  running  mill 
-Otde.  Three  styles  sweep  mills. lL 
oyrice  $18  and  up.  Belt  millsf 
tjj/or  ear  corn  &  tine  for  family  use.rc 
Only  ear  corn  belt  mill  that  can  3 
he  run  with  2  H-P.  42  styles  for 
all  kinds  of  grinding.  Catalog  free.p, 

Marvin  Smith  Co  i  Chicago. 


No.  3  “PRIZE"  FEED  Ml  LL 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide 

Grinds  as  fine  or 
desired.  Will  run 
power, one  to  five  horse,sweep,  IfePisN 

tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will  _ _gJS»f?3 

not  choke  down  the  smallest  iR_grjv,~  . 

power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to '_  i^  h 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  Grin  ding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WindMIUsfor 
power  and  pumping,  W ood  Saws, Corn  Shelters,  etc.  ■ 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,'  BAIAVIA,  ILLS. 


MORE  THAN  50°( 


I 


of  the  food  constituents  of  a 
fodder,  y  ou  can  save  it  all 
a  most  palatable  stock  food 

ST.  ALBANS 

Fodder  Shredder 

Con  vertsalllo  ider  into 
a  long  libre  substance; 

.  can  all  be  handled  with 
a  fork.  Best  for  prepar¬ 
ing  ensilage — it  cures 
better.  Book  on  Corn 
FodderT  ruths  sentfree. 

St,  Albans  Foundry 


com  crop  is  in  the 
and  convert  it  into 
with  a 


FOOD  VALUE 

in  any  kind  of  grain  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  grinding  because  it  is 
(thereby  made  more  digestible, 
j  This  being  true  you  have  only  to 
decide  upon  a  mill.  For  durability 
// ,  j  fast  work  and  small  power  werecom- 

1  mo"r KELLY  DUPLEX 

_ _ ifilHas  Duplex  Crinders.  Crushes 

and  grinds  corn  cob  and  all  just  as  coarse  or  line  as 
you  want  it.  All  about  them  in  our  "Hand  Book  for 
Fanners  and  Feeders.”  It  is  FREE  write  for  it  now. 

The  O.S.KELLYCO  ■  Spritigficld,  Ohio. 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
Dlllin  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
K  II  H  M  mill  warranted 
UUI1I1  “Book  onMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  Jiills  built,  rolleror 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYKE&MARMONCO. 

270  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS,  mu 


ENSILAGE  Cutters, 

|  Big  Line  ]  Carriers,  Powers 

|  ow  r  cm  [  gmujiey  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wi». 

MILK  AND  BUTTER 


Doubled  by  feeding  roofs  prepared  by 

THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

ROOT  CUTTER 

Makes  fine  stock  food  of  all  roots 
and  vegetables.  .Self  Feeding' 

Grate  ieeds  the  roots  and  removes 
dirt.  Cuts  tine;  stock  can’t  choke.  Fully 
warranted.  There  is  nothing  else  as  good. 

jcKaeJ  0-  E.  THOMPSON  & 

(  free.  \  17  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


m  BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS 

grind  ear  corn  cob 

and  all. Theyalso grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain 
either  single  or  mixed. 

They  are  of  special 
value  to  dairymen 
and  feeders.  The 

COMBINED 

POWER  is  a  great 

advantage  this  machine 
possesses  over  others.  Get 
our  illustrated 


None 

Better 

Made 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
operate  and  Lightest  Running. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.BOWSHER  CO.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


$500  AN  ACRE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  this  year,  the  statement  was  made  that  many 
apple  orchards  In  Virginia  gave  a  profit  of  $500 
an  acre. 

In  the  South,  Great  Profits  are  made  by  Intelligent 
Farmers  on  Apple,  Peach  and  other  Orchards;  on 
Vineyards  and  in  Truck  Farms.  Uigu  Profits  are 
not  uncommon. 

The  mild  climate  and  fine  soil  give  beauty,  size  and 
flavor  to  fruit.  Lands  are  cheap;  transportation 
facilities  to  best  markets  good;  locations  pleasant. 
Best  Farm  and  Fruit  Regions  are  along  lines  of 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Address  for  information  about  lands,  locations, 
climate,  products,  etc.,  M  V.  KICHAKDS. 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway,  Washington  D.  C. 
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HOW  “ARTIFICIAL  ICE”  IS  MADE. 


PRINCIPLE  OF  COLD  STORAGE  EXPLAINED. 

The  Wonderful  Work  of  Ammonia. 

We  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of  readers  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  artificial  ice  is  produced,  and  how  cold 
storage  houses  are  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  There 
are  several  methods  of  securing  a  low  temperature  by 
artificial  means.  The  one  we  describe  is  largely  used 
in  this  city.  We  are  indebted  to  The  Fruitman’s 
Guide  for  the  illustrations. 

When  heat  is  transferred  from  one  object  to  another 
one  is  made  hotter  and  the  other  is  made  cooler.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  boil  a  kettleful  of  water  over  the  fire.  The 
heat  which  enables  the  water  to  expand  into  steam 
must  be  supplied  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  of  some 
sort.  We  transfer  the  heat  from  the  coal  or  wood  to 
the  water.  The  steam,  in  passing  from  water,  may 
be  said  to  “cool  the  fire”.  We  heat  our  house  by 
burning  a  ton  of  coal.  We  might  easily  reverse  the 
statement  by  saying 
that  we  cool  the  ton 
of  coal  by  heating  the 
house.  A  simpler 
illustration  than  the 
evaporation  of  water 
as  steam  may  be  seen 
in  the  cooling  pro¬ 
duced  by  evaporating 
water  from  the  hand. 

Take  the  little  de¬ 
vice  known  as  an 
“atomizer”,  shown 
at  Fig.  301,  charge 
it  with  ordinary  per¬ 
fume  or  with  ether. 

Hold  the  back  of  the 
hand  before  the  noz¬ 
zle  and  compress  the 
bulb.  A  fine  spray 
of  the  volatile  liquid 
is  thrown  upon  the 
flesh  and  rapidly 
evaporates,  produc¬ 
ing  the  sensation  of 
cold  ;  and  if  the  pro¬ 
cess  be  kept  up  suf¬ 
ficiently  long,  the 
flesh  may  be  frozen. 

Just  such  an  appar¬ 
atus  as  this  is  used  in 
freezing  small  speci- 
mens  in  scientific 
laboratories,  and  this 
“atomizer”  shows 
exactly  the  principle 
employed  in  the 
great  refrigerator  machines,  which  turn  out  100  tons 
of  ice  per  day,  or  cool  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of 
storage  space.  The  hunters  dip  a  hand  in  water  and 
hold  it  up  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blows,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  side  next  to  the  wind  will  be  coldest,  be¬ 
cause  evaporation  takes  heat  away — in  other  words,  is 
a  cooling  process. 

Ammonia  has  a  very  low  boiling  point  under  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure.  It  is  also  very  volatile,  and  for 
many  reasons  is  the  best  liquid  for  use  in  ice  making. 
In  a  general  way  the  plan  for  using  it  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Liquid  ammonia  is  allowed  to  feed  slowly  into 
a  coil  of  pipe,  where  it  boils  away  into  a  gas,  rapidly 
abstracting  heat  from  all  surrounding  objects.  To 
render  the  cooling  effect  available,  the  coils  of  pipe 
into  which  the  ammonia  expands  may  be  submerged 
in  a  tank  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt.  This  brine  is  speedily  reduced  to  any  desired 
temperature,  down  to  zero,  and  thus  becomes  a  store¬ 
house  of  cold,  so  to  speak,  which  can  be  drawn  upon 


by  circulation  through  other  coils  of  pipes  running 
through  cooling  rooms,  in  the  case  of  refrigeration  ; 
or  cans  of  water  may  be  submerged  in  the  brine  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  inferior  quality  of  artificial 
ice.  Another  method  of  refrigeration  is  the  direct 
expansion  of  the  liquid  ammonia  into  the  coils  in  the 
cooling  room,  but  in  either  case  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  absorption  of  heat  is  precisely  the  same. 
As  the  ammonia  expands  into  the  pipes  in  the  form 
of  gas  it  takes  up  the  heat  from  surrounding  objects 
just  as,  on  a  small  scale,  the  ether,  blown  out  of  the 
atomizer,  cools  the  hand.  Blow  the  ether  through 
small  metal  pipes,  and  they  would  soon  be  cold.  After 
passing  into  the  pipes,  the  ammonia  gas  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  escape.  A  machine  known  as  a  “  com¬ 
pressor  ”,  which  is  really  a  large  suction  pump,  is  used 
to  pump  the  gas  back.  It  is  hot  after  taking  up  the 
heat  of  the  rooms  through  which  the  pipes  run.  It  is 
cooled  by  running  it  through  a  coil  which  is  kept  in 
cold  water.  Thus  the  gas  is  liquified  and  made  ready 


to  send  on  its  journey  again.  The  process  goes  on 
over  and  over.  The  liquid  ammonia  is  kept  cold.  It 
boils  at  a  low  temperature  and  the  gas  expands 
rapidly  through  the  pipes,  drawing  away  the  heat 
from  surrounding  bodies.  Having  served  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  pumped  out  and  cooled  to  the  form  of  a 
liquid  and  sent  over  the  same  road  once  more.  Thus 
by  its  expansion  as  gas  it  takes  the  heat  out  of  what¬ 
ever  is  placed  near  it,  and  gives  the  heat  up  when  it 
passes  out  of  the  cooling  room. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ice  several  systems  are  used. 
In  one  a  can  or  case  of  natural  water  is  nut  into  lime, 
through  which  run  coils  of  ammonia  pipes.  This  re¬ 
tains  in  the  ice  all  the  air  and  impurities  that  are  in 
the  water.  Another  way  is  to  freeze  the  water  on  the 
surface  of  metal  plates  which  are  kept  cold  by  a  coil 
of  pipe.  Fig.  300  shows  how  such  ice  is  made.  The 
plates  were  arranged  in  a  short  tank  which  is  filled 
with  filtered  water.  These  plates  or  coils  are  arranged 
about  27  inches  apart.  The  coils  are  cooled o by  ad¬ 


mitting  the  ammonia,  and  the  ice  forms  slowly  directly 
on  the  surface  of  the  coil,  freezing  outwardly  from 
both  sides,  and  continuing  till  there  is  a  thickness  of 
10  or  12  inches  on  either  side.  Ordinarily  it  requires 
five  or  six  days  to  freeze  the  ice  in  this  way.  It  is 
then  lifted  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  300,  and  cut  up  into 
any  desired  size  by  means  of  a  steam  saw,  which  is  an 
edged  hollow  tool  which  delivers  hot  steam  along  its 
edge  and  cuts  rapidly  down  through  the  ice. 


APPLE  GROWING  IN  EGYPT,  ILLINOIS. 

A  COLD  STORAGE  PLANT. 

( Concluded  from  vasje  7 06). 

A  man  who  has  the  energy  and  push  that  will 
rapidly  bring  him  into  the  front  ranks  as  an  apple 
buyer  and  shipper,  is  John  E.  Hanon,  of  Flora.  He 
and  his  associates  have  just  completed  a  large  cold 
storage  house  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  barrels.  They 
have  275  acres  of  orchards  of  their  own,  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  to 
buy  and  ship  all  the 
apples  grown  in  the 
immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  their  storage 
plant,  which  holds 
thousands  of  bushels. 
This  cold  storage 
plant  is  located  be¬ 
side  a  deep  cut  on 
the  line  of  the  0.  & 
M.  K.  B,.,  and  the 
building  is  sunk  into 
the  ground  so  that 
its  lower  floor  is  five 
feet  above  the  track. 
From  this  lower  floor, 
a  tunnel  is  cut  to  the 
railroad,  through 
which  the  fruit  can 
rapidly  be  loaded  on 
to  the  cars.  Generally 
the  apples  are  as¬ 
sorted  and  barreled 
in  the  orchard  and 
then  hauled  direct  to 
the  storage  house 
where  they  are  kept 
until  their  destina¬ 
tion  is  ascertained. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Hanon 
is  informed  of  a  good 
market  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  for 
one  or  several  car¬ 
loads,  the  cars  are 
called  for  and  the 
fruit  shipped  direct  and  without  a  moment’s  delay. 
Any  one  can  readily  see  the  great  advantage  this  ar¬ 
rangement  gives  Mr.  Hanon,  and  it  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  his  example  will  be  followed  by  many 
other  extensive  orchardists  in  the  apple  belt. 

To  an  outsider,  it  seems  rather  strange  that  the 
people  who  have  lived  here  and  tried  to  farm  for  half 
a  century  or  more,  should  need  to  have  strangers  come 
among  them  to  show  them  what  their  soil  is  good  for, 
and  how  to  do  business  profitably .  If  the  country  had 
been  left  in  sole  possession  of  the  easy-going  old  set¬ 
tlers,  the  apple  belt,  the  strawberry  belt  and  the  nut¬ 
meg  melon  tract  would  still  be  unknown  quantities. 
But  it  is  remarkable  how  these  old  settlers — this  gen¬ 
eration,  at  least — are  waking  up  and  “  catching  on  ”. 
It  is  very  evident  that  they  are  determined  to  get 
good  positions  in  the  procession,  and  to  keep  up  with 
the  march  of  progress. 

One  of  the  uses  to  which  a  cold  storage  plant,  with 
its  barreling  and  temporary  storing  annex,  can  be 
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put,  is  the  ripening1  of  Keiffer  and  Garber  pears  and 
preparing  them  to  go  on  the  market  in  the  best  and 
most  attractive  condition.  When  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  take  pains  to  have  these  two  varieties  properly 
ripened  before  placing  them  on  the  market,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  will  increase  enormously. 

When  properly  ripened,  they  are  the  delight  of  the 
housewife,  canner  and  pie-maker,  because  they  cook 
well,  stand  up  nicely,  and  are  good  eating.  People 
who  are  able  to  obtain  all  they  desire  of  the  fancy 
dessert  pears  may  not  care  for  these  two  varieties, 
but  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  is  so  situated.  The 
Keiffer  and  Garber  have  a  place  they  can  fill  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  in  due  time,  they  will  fill  it. 

The  peach  crop  was  generally  a  failure  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  season,  yet  three  orchards,  separated  by 
several  miles,  bore  excellent  crops.  These  orchards 
belonged  to  Messrs.  Harrison,  Hanon  and  Crall.  So 
far  as  could  be  seen,  they  were  not  more  favored  in 
location  than  many  others,  and  the  only  ap¬ 
parent  reason  why  they  yielded  good  crops  in 
a  season  of  general  failure,  is  because  they 
were  well  cared  for.  They  were  properly  pruned 
and  cultivated,  and  kept  clear  of  insect  pests, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  were  strong 
and  thrifty,  therefore,  capable  of  resisting  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  than  those  that  were 
more  than  half  neglected.  eked  gbundy. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP. 

WHAT  A  MONTANA  MAN  SEES. 

The  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  the  very 
great  losses  in  sheep  in  Australia,  the  present 
protective  tariff,  all  supplemented  by  the  in¬ 
creased  activity  of  manufactures  and  trade,  are 
potent  factors  in  the  present  situation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  even  the  most  hopeless  pessi¬ 
mist  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  encouraged  as  to  the 
immediate  future  of  wool  and  mutton.  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  both  these  products  will  command,  in  A 
1898,  prices  somewhat  beyond  the  present  selling 
rates.  Out  on  our  plains,  those  present  rates  are  very 
satisfactory,  giving  us,  as  they  do,  double  the  money 
for  wool  and  50  per  cent  advance  in  mutton.  During 
the  last  four  years,  careful  sheep-owners  have  been 
able  to  just  about  hold  their  own,  even  with  wool  at 
eight  cents  per  pound,  and  fat  wethers  at  82.50  per 
head  ;  but  this  year,  the  owner  of  3,000  sheep  should 
realize,  at  least  82,000  beyond  his  receipts  of  years 
past.  Three  thousand  head  of  sheep  are,  perhaps, 
about  the  average  flock  here  ;  very  few  people  run 
as  few  as  1,000.  There  are  bands  of  all  sizes  ;  one  of 
the  larger  “outfits”  runs  40,000  sheep. 

The  sheep  business  is  very  different  here  from  the 
same  business  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States.  We 
have  some  features  not  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of 
the  East,  but  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  some  de¬ 
cided  advantages  over  us.  How  would  an  Ohio  or 
Michigan  farmer  like  to  feel  that  he  might,  any  day, 
lose  20  sheep  ?  How  would  he  feel  if  he  knew  that 
he  might  lose  500,  even  with  the  most  careful  herding. 
I  lost  130  sheep  in  10  minutes,  some  time  since, 
from  an  attack  by  wolves.  A  neighbor  lost,  during 
a  severe  storm,  2,500  sheep.  Our  wool  nets  us  about 
half  the  price  which  the  Ohio  man  obtains  for  his. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  far  less  disease  among 
sheep,  we  feed  nothing  the  year  ’round  except  dur¬ 
ing  a  severe  storm,  and  then  only  the  wild  hay  cut  in 
the  immediate  region.  It  is,  however,  the  custom  to 
feed  oats  to  rams  during  December.  Our  range  is  on 
unsurveyed  government  land  for  which  we  do  not 
pay  and,  of  course,  to  which  we  have  no  title  ;  still  it 
is  not  usual  for  others  to  infringe  upon  our  acknowl¬ 
edged  territory. 

Five  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  sheep  bred  here  were 
of  the  Vermont  Spanish  Merino  blood,  the  purpose, 
of  course,  being  to  get  a  heavy  crop  of  wool ;  but 
since  that  time,  nearly  every  flock  has  been  bred  to 
coarser  wool  sires.  At  that  time,  say  in  1892,  there 
was,  to  my  taste,  not  an  edible  sample  of  mutton  to 
be  found.  Many  people  settled  down  to  the  belief 
that  mutton  was  poor  food,  myself  among  the  num¬ 
ber  ;  while  to-day,  we  have  the  most  exquisite  mut¬ 
ton,  and  the  old  opinion  is  wholly  changed.  We  fre¬ 
quently  have  venison  and  antelope  meat,  but  most 
people  prefer  the  mutton  fattened  on  the  wild  grasses 
of  our  ranges,  to  either.  The  most  prominent  breeds 
now  in  vogue  here  are  Cotswolds,  Shropshires,  Oxford 
Downs  and  Lincolns.  Sires  of  half  or  three-quarters 
blood  of  the  above  breeds  are  usually  preferred  to 
pure  blood,  as  they  are  more  hardy  and  produce  a 
sheep  with  heavier  fleeces  than  those  springing  from 
purebred  sires.  At  the  same  time,  there  must  be 
some  Merino  blood  left  in  the  flock.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  sheep  business  who  lack  steadiness  of 
character,  who,  therefore,  pursue  one  pet  idea  after 
another  to  their  cost.  One  year  there  is  no  sheep  but 
the  Cotswold,  the  next  year  they -are  wildoabout  De¬ 


laines  ;  one  year  they  must  have  early  lambs,  the  next 
year  they  want  later  lambs  than  their  neighbor  ;  one 
year  they  decide  to  shear  two  months  earlier  than 
usual.  I  believe  that  the  man  who  carries  a  steady 
head,  who  has  lambs  come  as  near  May  1  as  possible  ; 
who  has  his  sheep  sheared  early  in  June  and  above 
all,  sees  to  it  that  good  reliable  men  herd  his  sheep, 
and  then  carefully  watches  his  herders,  is  the  man 
who,  in  the  long  run,  will  come  out  best  in  the  sheep 
business.  a.  s  w. 


VALUE  OF  THE  COW  PEA. 

Will  the  cow  pea  do  to  sow  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin,  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  ?  A.  P.  BRYCE. 

Mr.  John  Van  Loon,  of  La  Crosse  County,  Wis  , 
writes  the  following  account  of  his  experience  with 
cow  peas  :  “  In  1896,  I  sowed  cow  peas  as  a  manurial 

crop.  The  crop  that  followed  them  was  Nutmeg 
melons,  and  I  have  noticed  with  much  interest  that 


SIMPLE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ICE.  Fig 

on  the  portion  where  cow  peas  were  raised  last 
year,  the  crop  matured  earlier  than  on  other  portions 
of  the  field,  and  the  cow  peas  were  the  direct  cause  of 
it.  To  strengthen  my  belief  in  this  matter,  I  will  add 
that  an  unforeseen  circumstance  which  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  sowing  the  peas,  contributed  largely 
to  the  final  effect,  and  the  results  obtained  there¬ 
from.  A  hundred  pounds  of  seed  had  been  obtained 
and  were  calculated  to  be  sown  on  one  acre  of  ground ; 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  we  were  ready  to  sow 
them,  I  placed  them  in  an  ordinary  grain  seeder,  ad¬ 
justed  the  seeder  properly,  and  after  breakfast,  asked 
my  hired  man  to  go  and  sow  them  where  I  wanted 
them,  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  adjustment.  In 
about  15  minutes,  my  man  returned  stating  that  the 
peas  had  been  sown  as  directed  j  thinking  this  to  be 
extraordinarily  fast  work,  I  proceeded  to  see  for  my- 


COW  PEAS  AT  THE  OKLAHOMA  STATION.  Fig.  302. 

self,  where  to  my  surprise,  100  pounds  of  cow  peas 
had  been  sown  broadcast  on  about  one-fourth  of  an 
acre.  It  transpired  later  that,  while  we  were  in  for 
breakfast,  the  boy  had  changed  the  adjustment  on 
the  seeder,  hence  the  quick  job  of  sowing.  Later  on, 
enough  more  peas  were  purchased  to  sow  at  the  rate 
of  about  100  pounds  per  acre.  The  portion  of  the  field 
receiving  such  a  heavy  seeding  showed  a  marked 
difference  in  this  year’s  crop,  and  at  the  rate  that 
early  melons  sell  in  our  market,  the  result  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.  Another  season,  I  shall,  prob¬ 
ably,  sow  cow  peas  and  use  a  very  liberal  quantity  of 
seed.” 

Our  own  experience  with  cow  peas  the  past  season, 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
We  sowed  the  Early  Black  variety  which,  on  very 
poor  soil— fertilized  only  with  kainit  and  basic  slag 
—gave  a  heavy  yield.  We  cut  most  of  the  crop  for 
hay  in  August,  and  secured  a  heavy  second  crop  which 
has  been  left  on  the  ground  to  be  plowed  under  next 


spring.  At  Fig.  302  is  shown  a  photograph  of  a  cow  pea 
field  at  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  which 
looks  almost  exactly  like  our  own  field.  The  man  in 
the  picture  is  on  his  knees. 

As  a  green  manuring  crop,  the  cow  pea  has  many 
advantages.  It  will  grow  well  on  very  poor  soil.  It 
is  a  leguminous  plant,  and  will  absorb  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  It  delights  in  hot  weather,  and  should  not 
be  sown  too  early.  The  latter  part  of  May  is  early 
enough.  We  prefer  to  let  the  vines  die  down  before 
working  them  into  the  soil. 


AN  ENGLISH  BARNYARD. 

The  barnyard,  pictured  in  Fig.  303,  reproduced 
from  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  looks  very  odd  to 
American  eyes,  with  its  hurdled  enclosure  and 
thatched  roof ;  but  it  is  a  familiar  scene  on  English 
farms.  It  is  really  a  sheepfold,  an  annex  to  the 
barnyard  itself.  The  feeding-rack  shown  in  the  right 
foreground  is  of  iron,  and  is  a  very  useful  con¬ 
trivance  for  feeding  sheep  or  hogs  with  cab¬ 
bage  or  roots.  Each  animal  must  keep  to  its 
own  compartment,  and  there  is  little  chance 
for  the  stronger  to  push  the  weaker  away.  The 
rack  is,  also,  a  preventive  of  waste,  as  the 
food  cannot  be  trampled  upon.  The  hurdles 
shown  in  the  background  are  made  of  hazel 
\  or  other  underbrush,  woven  basket-fashion 
across  stout  stakes  The  stakes  project  at  the 
bottom,  the  ends  being  sharpened,  so  that  the 
hurdle  may  be  stuck  into  the  ground  when 
used  as  a  portable  fence.  Hurdles  are  useful  in 
feeding  sheep  upon  turnips  or  other  green  crops, 
the  animals  being  confined  to  one  section  of 
the  field  until  the  crop  is  eaten  clean.  Hurdle¬ 
making  is  a  common  industry  among  gypsies 
and  other  tramping  people. 

The  straw-thatched  roof  of  the  sheepfold  is 
still  seen  in  many  localities,  and  such  a  thatch 
is  often  seen  upon  cottages  as  well  as  farm 
buildings.  It  is  warm,  cheap  and  durable, 
301.  such  thatch  being  easily  mended  when  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  such 
a  roof,  moss-grown  and  weather-worn,  mended  in 
places  with  bright,  clean  straw,  giving  an  oddly  pie¬ 
bald  effect.  It  is  surprising  to  watch  the  dexterity 
with  which  a  thatcher  works.  Thatching  roofs  and 
thatching  ricks  of  grain  are  arts  which  do  not  come 
within  the  horizon  of  the  American  farmer,  but  both 
are  still  necessary  upon  English  farms. 


SOME  LIGHT  ON  THE  LIGHT  BRAHMA. 

All  breeds  of  poultry  have  their  friends  and  advo¬ 
cates.  The  Leghorn  man  cannot  see  why  one  should 
ever  keep  one  of  the  heavy  Asiatic  breeds,  and  the 
Cochin  man  cannot  understand  why  his  neighbor 
should  have  one  of  the  little,  spindle-shanked 
Mediterraneans  scratching  up  his  flower  garden.  The 
Light  Brahma  fowl  has,  perhaps,  caused  more  discus¬ 
sion  among  its  advocates  and  enemies,  than  any  other 
breed.  We  once  met  a  western  man  who  was  down 
on  the  Light  Brahma  for  the  singular  reason  that  it 
could  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  hogs.  He  said 
that,  when  the  ground  was  muddy,  the  Light  Brahmas 
ran  in  the  hog-yard,  and  the  feathers  of  their  legs 
accumulated  so  much  mud  that  they  could  not  run  ; 
consequently,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  hogs. 
This  man,  of  course,  would  not  consider  the  point 
that,  if  a  hen  is  worth  keeping  at  all,  it  is  worth 
keeping  in  a  place  by  itself,  where  the  hogs  can  not 
touch  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  such  a  man  to  one 
who  keeps  the  Light  Brahma  from  choice.  Such  a 
man  is  B.  S.  Smith,  of  Closter,  N.  J.  Mr.  Smith  says 
that  he  has  tried  all  the  breeds,  and  has  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Light  Brahmas  suit  him  better  than 
any  other.  A  picture  of  a  group  of  young  cockerels 
in  one  of  his  yards,  is  shown  at  Fig.  304.  These  birds 
may  be  taken  as. typical  young  specimens  of  the  breed. 

“  But  are  they  not  clumsy?  ”  we  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “they  are  clumsy,  with 
that  graceful  clumsiness  so  characteristic  of  the 
Clydesdale  horse  or  the  Holstein  cows.  You  will  not, 
probably,  find  them  dancing  a  jig  like  the  Leghorn, 
or  the  Jersey  calf,  but  when  it  comes  to  solid,  digni¬ 
fied  business,  they  are  right  on  deck.” 

“  But  will  they  not  sit  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year  ?  ” 

“Yes,  very  likely  they  will,  if  fed  nothing  but 
corn.  When  fed  judiciously  with  a  properly  balanced 
ration,  they  will  keep  on  laying,  and  only  1  go  dry  ’ 
long  enough  to  moult  and  raise  a  clutch  of  healthy 
chicks.” 

“  How  do  they  rank  as  winter  layers  ?  ” 

“I  believe  that  they  are  unexcelled  in  this  line. 
The  eggs  are  large,  dark-colored,  and  of  fine  quality. 
The  hen  does  not  lose  her  comb  and  take  cold  at 
every  little  puff  of  wind,  or  every  little  bite  of  frost, 
j!or  Ifatoi.re1’  has  provided  her  with  a  warm  blanket. 
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For  the  table,  they  are  as  good  as  any  except  the 
Game  and,  possibly,  the  Wyandotte.  They  make  a 
large  carcass  of  excellent  meat,  and  fatten  readily  ; 
in  fact,  my  experience  has  shown  that  with  the  proper 
kind  and  amount  of  food,  there  is  no  fowl  on  earth 
that  will  fill  the  bill  as  a  practical  hen  any  better 
than  the  Light  Brahma.” 

Mr.  Smith  makes  another  point  in  saying  : 

“To  the  intelligent  breeder,  there  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  his  skill  to  manifest  itself,  as  they  breed  so 
true  to  the  mark  that  one  may  accomplish  wonders 
in  a  few  years,  and  so  manage  his  stock  that  slight 
defects  m  the  parent  bird,  may  be 
entirely  overcome  in  the  young  chick.” 

In  addition  to  these  valuable  quali¬ 
ties,  they  are  the  most  lovable  birds 
that  one  can  possibly  have  in  the 
yard.  They  are  not  scary  or  nervous 
like  the  Games,  or  “  hateful  ”  like  the 
Plymouth  Bocks,  but  are  good-natured 
and  as  lovable  as  a  dog  ;  in  fact,  one 
would  get  the  idea  from  Mr.  Smith 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  poultry 
line  that  can  touch  the  Light  Brahma. 

He  tells  us  that  Dwarf  or  Bantam 
Light  Brahmas  have  now  been  pro¬ 
duced  which  retain  the  shape  and 
color-markings  of  the  large  bird,  with 
the  dwarf  size  of  the  Bantam.  It  is, 
certainly,  interesting  to  talk  with 
any  man  who  has  firm  and  settled 
convictions  regarding  the  value  of 
any  distinct  breed  of  live  stock.  Some 
men  breed  in  a  certain  line  without 
being  able  to  give  any  particular  rea¬ 
son  for  doing  so  ;  but  when  one  gets 
hold  of  a  man  who  has  faith  in  his 
breed,  and  is  ready  to  meet  objec¬ 
tions  or  criticism  with  argument 
founded  on  experience,  we  are  quick 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  that 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  out  some  sterling  quality 
in  his  animals. 


CELERY  GROWING  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

We  learn  something  every  day.  One  of  the  things 
we  have  learned  lately  is  the  fact  that  no  section  of 
country  can  long  hold  a  monopoly  of  any  crop. 
Celery  was  originally  a  salt-water  plant.  It  is  best 
suited  to  damp,  rich  soils.  New  Mexico  is  one  of  the 
driest  places  on  the  earth,  yet  here  is  a  single  farm 
in  that  dry  country  producing  25,000  dozens  of  celery 
this  season.  But  we  will  let  W.  M.  Farmer,  manager 
of  Spring  Brook  Farm,  tell  his  own  story  : 

“  Aside  from  our  system  of  irrigation,  which  is,  of 
course,  practiced  in  all  our  western  farming  sec¬ 
tions,  the  actual  cultivation  of  celery  probably  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  any  other  country.  In  this, 
as  in  most  places,  celery  has  to  be  well  fed,  in  order 
to  grow  well.  We  use  large  quantities  of  manure 
obtained  from  large  cattle-feeding  pens.  Many  heavy 
cattle  owners  who  annually  feed  great  numbers  of 
cattle  for  market,  do  not  cultivate  a  foot  of  ground, 
so  have  no  use  for  the  manure.  In  the  past  18  months, 
I  have  hauled  1,200  loads  from  these  cattle-feeding 
pens.  I  get  this  done  by  contract  at  75  cents  per 
load  of  four  cubic  yards — distance,  two 
to  three  miles. 

“  Another  method  practiced  on  Spring 
Brook  Farm  is  to  sow  rye  in  November 
and  December,  after  the  celery  is  har¬ 
vested,  and  plow  it  under  next  May  or 
June.  This  rye  grows  six  feet  high, 
which  we  pull  down  with  a  heavy  chain 
attached  to  the  plow.  The  ground  is 
irrigated  immediately  after  the  plowing 
is  done  ;  the  rye  will  be  rotten  in  15  or 
20  days,  so  that  a  heavy  disk  harrow  will 
cut  it  so  completely  that  we  have  no 
trouble  with  it.  Rye  will  grow  in  this 
country  all  winter,  so  it  can  be  sown  at 
any  time.  Where  we  use  the  rye,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use  a  great  quantity 
of  manure ;  instead,  we  sow  about  500 
pounds  of  bat  guano  per  acre.  This  bat 
manure  is  obtained  from  caves  found  in  numerous 
parts  of  New  Mexico,  and  costs  about  $10  per  ton.  It 
is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  is  a  wonderful  stimulant. 

“We  sow  the  celery  seed  in  the  open  ground  in 
April,  and  transplant  during  July  and  August.  We 
set  the  plants  in  furrows  about  five  inches  deep, 
through  which  the  water  is  run,  usually  the  day 
previous  to  setting  the  plants.  The  water  follows 
the  setting  immediately,  thus  insuring  95  per  cent  to 
live.  If  the  work  is  properly  done  in  every  detail, 
our  system  of  irrigation  is  so  perfected,  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  easy  as  pressing  the  button.  One  man  can 
easily  irrigate  30  to  40  acres  per  day.  This  is  done 
by  setting  a  two-foot  board  in  the  ditch  bank  at  the 


end  of  each  row,  with  a  small  tin  headgate  set  in  this 
board  near  the  bottom,  with  a  hole  of  the  desired 
size,  covered  by  a  slide  made  of  tin,  this  giving  us 
perfect  control  of  the  water.  This  farm  is  watered 
by  a  great  spring  of  fresh  water,  flowing,  probably, 
200  feet  per  second,  many  times  more  than  needed. 

“  We  find  sale  for  our  celery  in  Texas  and  other 
southern  States.  The  celery  grown  in  the  Pecos 
Valley  is  pronounced  by  the  trade  to  possess  a  superior 
nutty  flavor  not  found  in  even  the  famous  Michigan 
celery,  and  is  particularly  crisp  and  brittle.  These 
qualities  have  created  such  a  demand  for  our  celery 


that  our  acreage  has  jumped  from  four  in  1896  to  20 
in  1897,  and  will,  probably,  jump  to  50  in  1898.  The  in¬ 
dications  are  that  Spring  Brook  Farm  will,  in  the 
near  future,  be  the  greatest  celery  producer  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  east  of  California.” 


POTATOES  PLANTED  TOO  LATE. 

We  tried  the  “June  method”  of  planting  potatoes 
this  year  on  a  three-acre  field.  We  were  delayed  by 
clearing  the  land  of  all  stones,  and  got  it  in  excellent 
shape.  This  was  our  last  potato  piece,  and  we  planted 
it  mostly  to  Carman  No.  3  about  June  10.  We  had 
heard  of  the  success  of  the  June-planted  potatoes, 
freedom  from  bugs,  etc.,  and  so  we  expected  good 
results.  A  heavy  rain  came  soon  after  planting,  and 
two-thirds  of  them  failed  to  come  up  ;  those  that  did, 
seemed  to  be  on  the  grow-as-you-please  plan.  The 
bugs  were  here  this  year,  and  this  piece  was  just 
right  for  them — leaves  young  and  tender.  The  bugs 
sailed  in  and  tried  to  clean  out  what  had  grown,  but 
vigorous  use  of  the  Paris-green  gun  fixed  them. 
They  recovered  from  the  bugs  just  in  time  to  be 
ready  for  the  blight  which  came  in  early  August. 
The  potatoes  on  that  piece  will  cost  us  about  $15  per 
bushel.  Never  mind,  potatoes  are  high  this  year, 


and  we  had  a  good  many  dollars’  worth  of  experience. 
No  more  potatoes  after  May  15,  and  we  doubt  whether 
we  plant  any  after  May  10.  We  prefer  to  have  them 
in  by  the  last  of  April,  but  this  is  not  always  possible 
in  this  locality.  Hereafter,  we  intend  to  plant  largely 
of  early  or  medium  early  varieties. 

We  had  a  four-acre  piece  planted  from  May  1  to  10 
to  early  varieties.  This  has  given  us,  despite  some 
rot,  about  1,000  bushels  of  fine  potatoes,  The  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  were  grown  on  this  piece  :  Bovee,  Barr’s 
No.  1,  Acme,  Early  Norther,  Early  Harvest,  Early 
Thoroughbred,  Early  Fortune,  Early  Michigan, 
Smith’s  Early  Six  Weeks,  Polaris,  King  of  the  Earlies, 
Algoma  and  Irish  qCobbler.  We  like,the  Bovee  very 


much;  on  a  trial  plot,  12x32  feet,  planted  April  24, 
it  yielded  at  a  350-bushel  rate  per  acre,  with  no  rot 
and  but  usual  care.  It  bloomed  June  10.  The  potatoes 
were  ready  to  dig  June  26,  the  vines  dying  July  1. 
The  acre  planted  May  11  gave  us  200  bushels,  not 
counting  some  decay.  We  expect  to  plant  it  quite 
largely  next  year.  Another  variety  which  pleases  us 
is  the  Early  Michigan,  which  gave  us  at  the  rate  of 
250  bushels  per  acre  of  very  handsome  potatoes.  Both 
Bovee  and  Early  Michigan  are  among  the  smallest  of 
vines,  but  among  the  best  of  yielders.  Early  Thor¬ 
oughbred  did  first  rate,  although  decaying  somewhat 
more  than  other  varieties.  It  has 
immense  vines,  larger  than  any  other 
variety  we  grew  this  year.  The  tuber 
has  many  eyes, and  should  be  cut  small. 
Early  Fortune  is  a  good  yielder  with 
us,  with  less  decay  than  any  other 
variety.  We  shall  not  grow  again 
Burr’s  No.  1,  Irish  Cobbler  and  Smith  s 
Early  Six  Weeks.  The  last  two  are 
of  undesirable  shape,  and  Cobbler  the 
poorest  yielder  of  all.  Burr’s  No.  1 
we  have  given  two  trials,  and  it  has 
been  a  sore  disappointment  both  times. 

We  planted  a  3J^-acre  piece  May  15 
to  17,  which  we  think  too  late  for 
best  results.  We  prefer  to  have  po¬ 
tatoes  ripened  before  the  blight 
comes,  as  it  often  does  here  in  late 
July  or  early  August.  They  must 
be  planted  early  to  be  matured  fully 
before  this  time.  We  had  one-third 
of  an  acre  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Their  habit  of  growth  is  just  like  >R. 

No.  2,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  tell 
them  apart.  They  equaled  any  variety 
on  the  piece,  but  were  stricken  with 
blight  before  fully  mature.  On  over 
one-half  of  this  piece,  we  planted  a 
new  variety  called  White  Beauty.  It 
is  a  medium  late  potato,  skin  deeply 
netted,  and  the  handsomest  potato  we  ever  saw.  We 
think  that  it  would  prove  a  fine  thing  for  those  who 
grow  late  potatoes  and  for  shipping,  but  it  is  not  as 
desirable  here,  where  early  potatoes  pay  best.  This 
season  confirms  some  past  seasons’  views — plant  just 
as  early  as  possible  on  dry  or  extra  well-drained  soil ; 
fertilize  well  ;  keep  the  weeder  and  cultivator  going. 
We  can,  with  these,  succeed  in  either  dry  or  wet 
weather.  Dig  as  soon  as  fully  mature.  Grubs  and 
wire  worms  will  not  trouble  them  after  they  are  dug. 

Connecticut.  h.  G.  manchesteb. 


SOME  NOTES  FROM  CANADA. 

Clover  seed  sown  in  the  spring  without  any  so- 
called  protecting  or  nurse  crop  has  given  me  a  fair 
yield  of  hay  at  two  cuttings.  At  first  the  weeds  got 
the  start  and  I  had  to  clip  them.  Notwithstanding 
this  help,  however,  the  first  cutting  had  more  weeds 
in  it  than  were  desirable.  The  second  cutting  was 
free  from  weeds,  and  though  late,  was  got  in  without 
rain,  The  plants  now  stand  about  as  close  as  they 
well  can  and,  if  circumstances  favor,  will  give  a  large 
crop  of  hay  next  year.  The  ground  last  year  was  in 
corn  and  beans,  and  was  not  plowed  this  spring. 
Being  a  sandy  loam,  it  was  thought  that  the  use  of 
the  cultivator  and  harrow  was  all  that 
it  required.  I  set  out,  as  early  as  I  could 
get  the  ground  ready,  on  account  of  the 
long  spell  of  rain,  about  half  an  acre 
of  strawberry  plants.  These  I  planted 
in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  two  feet 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Mid¬ 
way  between  these  rows  of  plants  I 
sowed  mangels  and  sugar  beets.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  is  that  I  have 
a  crop  of  roots  that  will  amount  to  more 
than  600  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  healthy- 
looking  lot  of  strawberry  plants.  My 
reasons  for  trying  this  plan  were,  first, 
the  ground  was  in  a  good  condition  for 
either  crop ;  second,  the  same  cultiva¬ 
tion  would  equally  well  suit  the  two  ; 
third,  the  mangels  would  have  more 
room  to  spread  themselves  while,  at 
the  same  time,  their  shade  would  prove  grateful 
to  the  strawberry  plants,  if  one  may  be  allowed 
to  form  an  opinion  from  a  consideration  of  their 
behavior  in  their  wild  or  natural  state  and,  fourth, 
each  crop  would  have  a  wider  range  for  its  roots 
and  a  greater  choice  of  food  than  if  planted  sep¬ 
arately  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  The  harvesting  of 
the  roots  has  not  hurt  the  plants,  a  cart  with  a  four- 
inch  tire  being  used  for  getting  them  drawn  in.  I  am 
in  hopes,  indeed,  that  the  loose  and  open  condition  of 
the  soil,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  roots,  will 
prevent  it  from  freezing  so  hard,  and  in  that  way 
prove  a  benefit  to  the  plants. 

Ontario  farmers  have  reason  to  regret  the  mistake 


SCENE  IN  AN  ENGLISH  BARNYARD.  Fig.  303. 


A  GROUP  OF  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS.  Fig.  304. 
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they  made  a  year  ago  in  selling  so  much  of  their 
young  growing  stock  to  go  south.  They  have  now  a 
surplus  of  feed  and  a  comparative  deficiency  of  stock 
to  consume  it.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  for  Canadian  beef  and  dairy  products. 
The  natural  result  of  the  changed  condition  of  things 
created  by  the  Dingley  bill,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see, 
will  be  that  we  in  Ontario  will  turn  all  our  attention 
to  fostering  trade  with  England.  Trade  with  the 
United  States  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  greatly 
restricted.  Canada  will,  as  a  consequence,  seek  out 
for  new  channels  whereby  she  may  exchange  what 
she  has  to  spare  of  her  own  products  for  those  of 
foreign  lands  that  she  either  cannot  produce  at  all,  or 
only  at  a  greater  expense  than  she  can  buy  them 
abroad.  It  does  not  take  a  prophet  to  see  that  this 
change  must  in  the  end  prove  a  benefit  to  her  by 
making  her  more  independent  and  stimulating  the 
development  of  her  natural  resources.  She  was  so 
long  dependent  upon  the  one  market  that  she  was 
beginning  to  think  that  she  could  not  do  without  it ; 
but  she  is  very  rapidly  growing  out  of  that  weakness, 
and  will  yet  prove  herself  worthy  of  her  parentage, 
and  her  other  family  connections.  w.  o.  k. 


ARTIFICIAL  CULTURE  OF  FISH. 

Animals  in  a  wild  condition  are  much  like  plants, 
that  is,  subject  to  a  vast  amount  of  destruction  and 
waste  in  their  reproductive  processes.  One  fish  may 
produce  thousands  of  eggs,  yet  not  five  of  them  per¬ 
fect  the  hatching.  Numerous  enemies,  and  accidents 
in  great  variety,  all  tend  to  destroy,  doubtless,  99  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  deposited  by  fish  on  the  spawning  bed. 
Imperfect  impregnation  in  natural  spawning  is,  by  far, 
the  cause  of  the  most  loss  ;  commonly  the  loss  in  this 
way  is  90  to  95  per  cent,  while  by  artificial  impregna¬ 
tion,  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  are  hatched. 
This  fact  goes  to  show  how,  by  artificial  care  of  the 
eggs,  they  may  be  saved  from  these  accidents  and, 
instead  of  one  in  a  hundred  being  saved,  only  one  in 
a  hundred  need  be  lost.  A  careful  count  of  the  fish 
saved  from  one  hatching  of  25,000  trout  eggs  has 
shown  a  loss  of  less  than  one  per  cent ;  at  least  99  per 
cent  was  safely  hatched  and  turned  into  the  stream. 
In  other  instances,  the  young  fry  seen  thickly  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  shallow  pools  between  the  rocks  on  the 
borders  of  the  stream,  gave  similar  evidence  of  the 
very  great  economy  of  artificial  methods  over  the 
natural  way  of  increase  by  promiscuous  spawning. 

Artificial  culture  of  fish  has  been  shown  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  more  profitable  than  the  natural  method, 
under  which  the  fishing  quickly  grows  less  and  less 
productive  until,  in  time,  the  fish  no  more  appear. 
But  the  results  of  the  artificial  propagation  of  our 
most  valuable  market  fish  have  been  so  greatly  suc¬ 
cessful  that,  where  such  fish  as  salmon  and  shad  had 
disappeared,  the  stocking  of  the  water  by  artificially 
hatched  young  has  resulted  in  the  reestablishment  of 
the  stock  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  ever  before 
existed. 

My  first  attempt  was  made  by  taking  fish  from  the 
streams,  and  confining  them  in  ponds  through  which 
the  water  of  a  brook  was  led,  so  as  to  afford  a  con¬ 
stant  current  of  fresh  water.  It  is  surprising  how  fast 
fish  will  grow  when  kept  in  this  way,  and  fed  once  a 
day.  Small  trout  of  three  inches  long  will  reach  a 
size  of  10  inches  the  second  year,  and  as  a  five-inch 
trout  is  sexually  mature  and  yields  eggs,  some  hav¬ 
ing  300,  and  some  many  more,  eggs,  nearly  all  of 
which  may  be  brought  to  maturity,  it  is  easily  seen 
what  a  prolific  business  this  may  be  when  under¬ 
taken  in  the  right  manner. 

A  good  plan  for  a  succession  of  ponds  is  shown  at 
Fig.  305.  The  water  may  be  brought  from  the  adjacent 
stream  in  a  trough,  starting  from  a  dam  by  which  the 
stream  is  raised  sufficiently  to  make  a  current  through 
the  successive  ponds,  and  through  the  hatching 
trough.  This  may  be,  instead  of  a  wooden  trough,  a 
ditch,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  gravel,  but 
it  is  best  to  take  the  eggs  from  the  fish  as  they  are 
ripe  for  spawning,  and  hatch  them  in  a  suitable 
trough  ;  otherwise,  the  fish  may  eat  the  eggs,  and 
thus  spoil  the  whole  business. 

The  hatching  trough  should  be  under  a  roof,  at 
least,  and  be  supplied  with  water  through  a  spout  or 
a  pipe.  It  should  have  sufficient  inclination  to  cause 
a  constant  flow  of  water  over  the  eggs,  and  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  it  divided  into  sections  of  two  feet, 
connecting  with  each  other  by  a  division  of  wire 
gauze.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plan  to  pass  the  water 
through  a  flannel  screen  as  it  enters  the  hatching 
trough,  thus  preventing  some  injurious  matters  pass¬ 
ing  through  with  the  water.  Some  of  these  will  de¬ 
stroy  many  or  even  most  of  the  eggs.  These  dangers 
consist  of  many  minute  animalcules  which  attack  the 
eggs,  and  a  mildew  which  is  exceedingly  destructive. 

I  have  found  the  flannel  screen  very  useful  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  this  mischief. 

The  pond  may  be  laid  out  into  divisions  as  desired. 


This  method  is  best,  I  think,  as  the  small  fish  may  be 
kept  and  fed  until  past  risk  of  injury,  and  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  to  feeding.  If 
it  be  desired,  the  large  fish  may  be  kept  in  the  sepa¬ 
rate  ponds,  or  in  a  large  one  where  they  may  be  fed 
if  necessary.  A  stream  of  one  square  foot  in  section, 
flowing  one  to  three  feet  in  a  second,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  a  large  pond,  or  a  number  of  small 
ones;  these  being  connected  by  gates  in  the  banks  by 
which  they  are  separated.  The  gates  are  made  of 
wooden  frames  with  quarter-inch  wire  netting,  so 
that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  water. 
If  it  is  possible,  it  is  very  much  better  to  have  the 
small  ponds  on  a  slightly  sloping  ground,  so  that 
each  one  may  be  connected  with  the  one  below  it  by 
a  small  fall,  by  which  the  water  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  becomes  refreshed  and  able  to  sustain  more 
fish  than  the  same  water  would  in  one  pond. 

The  hatching  troughs  should  be  carefully  protected 
from  small  vermin,  which  might  otherwise  destroy  a 
large  number  of  the  eggs.  As  the  purity  of  the  water 
is  important  to  prevent  the  injurious  fungus  by  which 
the  eggs  are  often  injured,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  filter 
the  water  a  second  time  through  fine  gravel,  having 
clean  washed  fine  sand  under  it,  and  coarser  sand 
under  this.  This  takes  from  the  water  all  the  in- 
j  urious  germs  by  which  the  young  fish  may  be  diseased, 
or  the  eggs  destroyed  before  they  are  hatched.  The 
colder  the  water  the  better,  a  temperature  of  50  de¬ 
grees  is  the  best,  and  it  should  not  be  over  60  degrees. 
In  the  ponds,  the  temperature  is  regulated  and  re¬ 
duced  to  some  extent  by  floats,  by  which  shade  for  the 
fish  is  procured  as  well  as  shelter  for  them  during 
those  hours  of  the  day  in  which  they  rest  and  sleep. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  some  rough  rocks  or 
stumps  in  the  ponds  on  which  the  fish  may  rub  them¬ 


selves  to  get  rid  of  lice,  by  which  they  are  frequently 
infested,  and  which  make  them  thin  and  poor.  Some¬ 
times  these  lice  cause  sickness  among  the  fish,  and 
many  fish  have  been  killed  outright  by  these  parasites 
which,  generally,  infest  the  gills,  which  are  the 
breathing  organs.  henry  stewart. 


GRAIN  FOOD  FOR  THE  HORSE. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CORN. 

The  proportions  of  the  corn  and  oats  which  are 
best  for  working  horses,  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  somewhat  on  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  harder  the  horse  is  being  worked, 
it  would  be  correct  to  say,  the  larger  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  that  may  be  given  to  him,  and  the 
colder  the  weather,  the  more  corn,  relatively,  he  may 
be  fed.  But  to  keep  the  system  in  tone,  he  should  be 
given  oats  and  corn,  and  if  some  bran  can  be  added, 
heavy  feeding  can  be  continued  with  safety  for  a 
longer  period  than  in  the  absence  of  bran.  When 
horses  are  being  worked  hard,  they  will  do  very  well 
on  a  grain  ration  in  winter,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
corn,  and  in  summer,  on  a  grain  portion,  one-third  or 
one-half  of  which  is  corn.  But  if  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  grain  fed  is  bran,  there  is  much  less 
danger  of  digestive  derangement  than  when  bran  is 
not  fed.  So  advantageous  is  bran  to  the  grain  food, 
that  the  aim  should  be  to  feed  some  of  it  during 
much  of  the  year.  The  proportions  named  above 
relate  to  shelled  corn  and  to  weight  rather  than  bulk. 

It  would  not  seem  to  be  very  material  whether  the 
corn,  oats  and  bran  are  all  mixed  before  feeding,  or 
whether  they  are  fed  separately ;  but  even  a  horse 
tires  of  sameness,  hence  it  may  serve  some  useful 
end,  as  whetting  the  appetite,  to  feed  the  corn  and 
oats  separately,  that  is  to  say,  to  feed  the  corn  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  in  winter,  and  the  oats  at  noon,  and 
in  the  summer  to  feed  the  oats  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  corn  at  noon.  The  bran  could  be  fed  with 
one  or  the  other  of  these  grains. 

A  horse  weighing  1.200  pounds  would  require  about 
15  to  18  pounds  of  grain  per  day,  that  is  to  say  five  to 
six  pounds  at  each  of  the  three  feeds  ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  lessen  the  amount  of  food  given  when  the 
work  slackens,  and  in  proportion  as  it  slackens. 

Corn  is  deserving  of  a  higher  place  as  a  grain  food 
for  work  horses  than  is  generally  accorded  to  it,  and 
of  a  higher  place  than  the  chemist  would  assign  to  it. 
The  chemist  speaks  of  it  as  containing  too  much 
starch  to  make  it  a  suitable  food  for  feeding  to  horses, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  Or  if  the  chemists  do 


not  say  that,  many  who  have  written  on  this  question 
say  it  for  them,  after  they  have  taken  the  analysis  of 
the  chemist  as  the  basis  of  their  remarks.  But  the 
facts  do  not  sustain  those  statements,  since  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  other  corn  States  have  good,  sound,  healthy 
horses,  speaking  relatively,  and  when  at  work,  their 
chief  grain  food  is  corn.  Much  of  the  prejudice  that 
exists  against  corn  as  a  food  for  horses  has,  doubtless, 
arisen  from  the  ill  effects  that  have  come  from  feed¬ 
ing  it  when  not  in  a  perfectly  wholesome  condition. 
In  many  instances,  it  does  not  properly  mature,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  northern  States.  When  it  does  not  so 
mature,  it  is  likely  to  mold  more  or  less,  even  when 
the  mold  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  corn  is  not 
apparent  to  the  eye  ;  such  corn  is  not  wholesome,  and 
dealers  sometimes  grind  it  to  hide  traces  of  mold  ; 
such  meal  should  not  be  fed  to  horses.  The  man  who 
feeds  it  on  the  cob  knows  best  what  he  is  feeding.  On 
the  other  band,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  corn  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  food  for  immature 
colts  and  brood  mares  as  oats  and  bran,  since  it  has 
not  enough  of  the  phosphates  in  it  to  build  up  the 
horse  properly,  or  enough  of  protein  to  build  up  the 
flesh.  Of  course,  it  is  the  pregnant  brood  mare  that 
is  referred  to.  prof.  thos.  shaw, 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 


PECANS  IN  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

I  mail  you  a  small  package  of  pecans.  About  half 
of  my  first  planting  of  trees  are  now  more  less  in 
bearing.  These  trees  were  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1883,  and  as  they  were  entirely  too  large  (five  to  six 
feet)  for  planting,  the  buds  failed  to  swell  until  late 
in  June,  and  I  had  almost  despaired  of  any  success  in 
the  transplanting  of  trees  so  large.  But  of  the 
100  planted,  about  60  are  now  alive ;  those  bearing 
show  nuts  of  different  sizes,  shape  and  quality.  Those 
in  one  of  the  packages  are  about  the  best,  everything 
considered,  of  any  yet  in  bearing,  and  I  think  that 
they  will  compare  favorably  with  most  of  the  good 
northern  varieties.  I  have  for  a  few  years  been  look¬ 
ing  for  still  better  ones,  and  no  doubt,  some  may  yet 
be  discovered  that  are  twice  the  size  of  those  sent  you. 

But  there  are  the  questions  of  productiveness, 
shape,  and  quality,  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  size. 
I  prefer  a  nut  to  be  as  nearly  round  as  possible,  for 
one  that  is  long  and  slim  contains  less  meat  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  waste,  and  is,  also,  harder  to  crack, 
and  to  handle  in  a  nut  cracker.  Again,  the  parts 
dividing  the  halves  vary  much  in  bitterness  ;  in  some 
instances,  a  very  small  piece  of  this  division  mixed  in 
with  the  meat  spoils  it  completely.  The  corrugations 
on  the  inside  of  the  shell  also  vary  ;  in  one  variety, 
they  may  hold  to  and  break  the  halves,  in  another 
the  meat  will  come  out  easily  in  perfect  shape.  I 
notice  much  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  outside 
hull.  When  seen  on  the  tree,  the  fruit  maybe  large, 
and  yet  “shell  out”  only  a  little  thin  nut,  so  one  may 
be  deceived  by  judging  from  first  appearances  in  this 
case,  also. 

I  also  send  very  curious  nuts  from  another  tree  ; 
about  one  in  25  has  a  red  dish- colored  meat.  If  from 
the  whole  ones  sent,  you  do  not  find  this  curiosity, 
you  will  in  a  few  that  are  cr  acked,  which  I  put  in  an¬ 
other  package.  With  a  small  pocket  microscope,  I 
can  see  no  cause  for  such  a  change  in  color,  but  it 
must  be  constitution  al,  for  nothing  like  it  is  found 
among  any  of  the  other  seedlings.  It  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  these  nu  ts  are  from  trees  that  have 
felt  without  flinching  weather  that  drove  the  mercury 
down  to  30  de  grees  below  zero.  These  nuts  are  not 
so  large  as  the  Texas  pecans,  but  they  are,  at  least, 
reasonably  hardy,  and  I  think  that  other  kinds  may 
be  found  here  that  will  nearly  rival  in  size  and  quality 
even  the  famed  Guadeloupe  varieties. 

But  the  propagation — there’s  the  rub  !  I  had  a 
little  conceit  in  this  direction  o  nee,  but  it  has  all 
leaked  out,  and  I  call  for  help — for  I  have  another 
orchard  of  seedlings  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  that 
I  would  like  to  see  worked  over  to  the  best  varieties. 

Illinois.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  seedling  nuts  varied  much  as  Mr. 
Buckman  has  described.  The  largest  of  them  were 
less  than  two  inches  long  by  three-quarters-inch  wide. 


HOW  BLIGHT  AND  ROT  SPREAD. 

Dr.  Irwin  F.  Smith,  Pathologist  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  who  is  one  of  our  best  American  authori¬ 
ties,  recently  gave  a  talk  before  the  Rochester 
Academy  of  Science.  He  is  satisfied  that  Peach  yel¬ 
lows  cannot  be  cured  by  any  methods  of  culture,  fer¬ 
tilization,  or  other  treatment.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  dig  out  the  tree,  root  and  branch,  and  burn  it  up. 
He  says  that  he  has  proved  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt  that  Peach  yellows  is  contagious,  and  com¬ 
municated  from  one  tree  to  another.  An  interesting 
feature  of  his  lecture  was  a  stereopticon,  which 
showed  sections  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  plants.  In 
these  enlarged  views,  it  was  seen  that  through  the 
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leaf  are  veins  or  canals  through  which  liquids  were 
passing.  These  veins  or  tubes  were  connected  with 
a  larger  one  extending  through  the  branches  and 
body  of  the  tree.  In  every  leaf,  there  are  openings 
on  which  bacteria  gather.  These  bacteria,  increasing 
with  marvelous  rapidity,  produce  an  acid  which  eats 
away  the  ends  of  the  leaf  tubes.  Then  the  bacteria 
descend  through  the  tubes  into  the  leaf,  and  thus 
journey  on  into  the  branches  and  down  to  the  main 
stalk  or  trunk.  Dr.  Smith  has  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  this  is  the  method  of  the  bacteria  which  causes 
blight  in  the  tomato  and  cabbage.  Pear  blight  also 
works  in  this  way,  and,  possibly,  this  is  also  the 
method  of  Peach  yellows  bacteria. 

Dr.  Smith  found  a  seemingly  new  disease  of  the 
tomato.  After  inoculating  potato  vines  with  these 
bacteria,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  vines  withered  and 
died,  and  soon  after,  the  bacteria  were  found  in  the 
tubers  and  immediately  rotted  again.  In  a  general 
way,  most  potato  rot  spreads  and  develops  from  the 
vines  down  through  the  stalks  and  tubers.  Dr.  Smith 
has  found  a  disease  which  attacks  cabbage,  tomato 
and  potato  alike,  the  bacteria  being  practically 
identical.  They  first  attack  the  outer  edge  of  the 
leaf,  gradually  work  through  the  leaf  and  stem.  His 
opinion  is  that  cabbage  rot  can  be  prevented  by  using 
new  beds  each  time  for  propagating  the  plants,  and 
never  planting  cabbage  after  cabbage  in  the  rotation. 
The  same  plan  should  be  followed  with  tomatoes  and 
potatoes.  He  does  not  think  that  any  one  variety  of 
cabbage  is  less  liable  to  attacks  from  blight  than  an¬ 
other.  In  a  garden  plot,  and  where  the  work  can  be 
quickly  done,  he  would  recommend  cutting  off  the 
diseased  leaves  as  soon  as  the  blight  first  attacks 
them.  He  says,  “There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt 
that  Pear  blight  is  caused  by  bacteria.”  He  has  often 
found  germs  of  bacteria  two  feet  below  the  diseased 
part  of  the  limb  of  the  pear,  and  in  cutting  out 
blighted  wood,  one  should  cut  at  least  two  feet  below 
the  lowest  darkened  point  of  the  bark. 

Dr.  Smith  once  placed  potato  bugs  upon  vines  which 
had  been  inoculated  with  Potato  rot  bacteria.  After 
feeding  upon  these  diseased  vines,  the  bugs  were 
placed  upon  healthy  plants.  These  bugs  inoculated 
the  new  plants  with  the  bacteria  and  actually  pro¬ 
duced  rot.  Thus  we  have  a  new  and  strong  reason 
for  fighting  the  Colorado  beetle  and  other  insects,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do  carry  these  inj  urious 
bacteria  from  one  plant  to  another.  c.  A.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Van  Wagenen  will  tell  us  how  the 
scientist  develops  and  propigates  these  bacteria. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  muat  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paDer.l 

Soils  for  Hothouse  Vegetables. 

J.  J.  J.,  Carlton,  Mass. — In  a  hothouse,  I  intend  to  raise  cucum¬ 
bers,  lettuce  and  spinach.  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted  for 
them  ?  How  should  manure  or  phosphate  be  applied  ?  What 
is  the  best  method  for  ventilating  ?  Is  much  ventilation  necessary? 

Ans. — If  you  succeed  with  cucumbers,  lettuce  and 
spinach  in  a  small  house  without  a  partition,  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  unable  to  grow  any  or 
all  of  these  crops  on  a  large  commercial  scale.  Unless 
you  intend  these  for  home  use,  it  would  be  best  to 
drop  cucumbers,  or  else  the  last  two,  for  cucumbers 
demand  a  much  higher  temperature  and  different 
management.  For  heading  lettuce,  the  best  soil  is 
one  that  contains  much  sand  and  very  little  clay  or  silt. 
Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway  says  of  the  soil  used  by  the  Boston 
growers,  that  it  is  “  loose  at  all  times,  regardless  of 
treatment,  it  being  possible  to  push  the  arm  into  it 
to  a  depth  of  20  inches  or  more.  A  four-inch  dressing 
of  fresh  manure,  when  spaded  in  to  a  depth  of  15 
or  20  inches,  will  be  completely  disintegrated  in  six 
or  eight  weeks.”  He  prepared  a  soil  which  gave  the 
same  results  by  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  drift  sand 
and  one  part  of  greenhouse  soil.  The  greenhouse  soil 
was  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  clay,  and  two  of  well- 
rotted  manure. 

The  best  way  to  apply  manure  is  to  mix  it  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  other  materials  when  the  soil  is 
being  prepared  for  the  benches.  All  gardeners  prefer 
well-rotted  manure  for  this  purpose.  While  the 
plants  are  growing,  liquid  cow  manure  is  applied.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  work  into  the  soil  a  dressing 
of  bone  meal  after  the  plants  are  well  established.  If 
you  prefer  to  try  commercial  fertilizers,  it  is  best  to 
get  a  complete,  low-grade  fertilizer.  When  you  strike 
the  proportions  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  best  suited  to  your  conditions,  you  can  buy  these 
elements  separately  in  a  concentrated  form  and  mix 
them  yourself  so  as  to  get  the  right  proportions. 

There  are  several  admirable  ventilating  devices  for 
large  establishments,  but  of  the  many  common  sorts, 
no  one  is  best  for  all  purposes.  The  knack  of  venti¬ 
lation  comes  only  with  experience.  Lettuce  being  a 


cool-house  crop,  can  stand  more  air  than  cucumbers. 
In  an  ordinary  forcing  house,  a  sash  at  the  peak  is 
sufficient,  and  avoids  side  draughts.  I  ought  to  say 
that  gardeners  are  generally  agreed  that  the  chief 
factor  and  the  most  unteachable  one  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  soils  is  the  watering.  The  principles  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  of  soil  selection,  are  discussed  in  The 
Forcing  Book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey  (The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  price  $1).  This  is  the  latest  American  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  growing  of  vegetables  under  glass,  and 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  capital  of  inexperienced 
growers.  A  visit  to  some  of  the  successful  Boston 
growers  would  well  repay  in  mistakes  to  be  avoided 
and  help  gained.  The  forcing  of  lettuce  and  cucumbers 
is  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  skill  near  Boston,  At 
Arlington  Heights,  you  will  find  15  acres  under  glass 
devoted  to  these  crops.  w.  m. 

A  Low  Grade  Fertilizer. 

F.  S.  B.,  Tonis  Fiver,  N.  J.— I  send  you,  under  separate  cover, 
a  sample  with  analysis  of  fertilizer  or  manure,  called  Texana 
Manure,  which  is  offered  at  our  railroad  station  for  $10  a  ton. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  it  ? 

Ans  — According  to  the  analysis  printed  on  the 
sample  the  manufacturers  guarantee  two  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  potash. 
One  ton  will,  therefore,  contain  40  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  worth  $2,  15  pounds  of  ammonia,  worth 
$2.25,  and  10  pounds  of  potash,  worth  50  cents,  or 
$4  75  in  all.  We  will  take  150  pounds  of  ground  bone, 
100  pounds  of  tankage,  25  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  1,725  pounds  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  a  fine  soil 
from  your  field,  and  have  more  plant  food  than  the 
chemist  or  the  plant  can  find  in  such  a  fertilizer.  In 
their  circular  the  manufacturers  say  : 

This  remarkable  manure  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer  just  at 
the  time  when  horse  manure  is  becoming  more  scarce  and  expen¬ 
sive,  owing  to  the  rapid  replacement  of  horse  cars  by  cable  lines 
and  trolleys  in  every  city.  When  any  material  that  is  necessary 
for  the  human  race  becomes  scarce,  something  better  always 
comes  up  to  take  its  place.  When  the  supply  of  wood  began  to 
give  out  coal  was  discovered,  and  now  that  horse  manure  is  be¬ 
coming  scarce  and  high  and  often  poor  in  quality,  the  farmers 
find  they  are  able  to  get  a  better  and  more  economical  article  in 
Texana  manure. 

Horse  manure  at  $2  a  ton  is  worth  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  such  fertilizers.  It  is  true  that 
“  something  better  ”  has  come  to  substitute  for  costly 
manure,  but  the  Texana  will  not  fill  the  bill.  Let  the 
farmer  sow  cow  peas  and  $5  worth  per  acre  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  plow  the  whole  thing  under  and 
then  sow  Crimson  clover.  He  will  then  have  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  will  beat  this  cheap  mixture  out  of  sight. 
Never  buy  a  low  grade  fertilizer.  Let  clover  and  cow 
peas  manufacture  it  at  home. 

A  Chapter  on  Wireworms. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — I  have  been  having  a  rather  unusual 
and  disastrous  experience  with  wireworms.  I  planted  a  field  of 
sweet  corn  about  May  22.  It  came  up  very  poorly,  and  I  thought 
that  the  seed  rotted.  Some  of  it  rotted,  I  know.  About  July  1,  I 
replanted  It  and  it  came  up,  even  worse  than  the  first  planting. 
Examination  showed  small  wireworms  eating  through  and 
through  the  swelled  grains  and  roots  of  young  corn  plants.  As 
many  as  a  dozen  worms  could  sometimes  be  found  in  a  single  hill. 
The  ravages  continued  until  at  the  end  of  July;  two  acres  of  the 
field  were  ruined.  A  half  acre  in  one  place  had  not  as  many  as 
100  plants  living.  On  two  previous  occasions,  I  had  corn  on  ad¬ 
joining  land,  injured  in  former  years.  What  can  be  done  to 
destroy  the  pests,  or  to  prevent  their  ravages  ?  I  will  add  that 
my  seed  corn  this  year  was  dressed  with  coal  tar  to  prevent 
crows  pulling  it,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  make  it  distasteful  to 
the  worms,  for  I  found  them  eating  through  the  grains  as  soon 
as  they  were  swollen.  Tne  worms  are  small,  round,  yellowish- 
brown  ones  that  make  holes  into  potatoes  and  other  roots,  and 
tomato  fruit  when  it  rests  on  the  ground.  Is  it  practicable  in 
any  way  to  poison  them  ?  What  can  be  done  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  wireworm  question  is  one  of  the  hardest  nuts 
that  we  “  bug  men  ”  have  had  to  crack,  and  we  have, 
by  no  means,  yet  got  at  the  meat.  These  insects  live 
in  the  soil  for  several  years  as  “  wireworms  ”,  and 
finally  change  to  what  almost  every  school  boy  knows 
as  “snapping  bugs  ”,  or  “click-beetles”.  For  three 
years,  we  carried  on  extensive  experiments  here  at 
the  Cornell  Insectary  against  these  pests,  and  our 
results  revealed  the  fact  that  none  of  the  old,  oft- 
repeated,  supposed  “  remedies  ”,  such  as  salt,  summer 
fallow,  buckwheat,  etc.,  were  effective.  Further¬ 
more,  no  method  that  we  could  devise  reached  the 
insects  in  their  wireworm  stage.  We  know  of  no  ap¬ 
plication  that  can  be  made  on  or  in  the  soil  that  will 
kill  the  worms  without,  at  the  same  time,  rendering 
the  land  unfit  for  use  for  some  time  afterward.  Thus 
one  cannot  hope  to  rid  his  soil  of  the  pest  before 
planting  another  crop. 

Among  the  different  methods  suggested  for  combat¬ 
ing  wireworms,  that  of  covering  or  protecting  the 
seed  in  some  manner  has  received  more  attention 
from  farmers  than  any  other.  From  our  experiments 
in  trying  to  protect  the  seeds,  we  draw  the  following 
general  conclusions  : 

Paris- green  and  Flour  Coating. — It  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  protect  seed  from  the 
attacks  of  wireworms  by  coating  it  with  a  Paris-green 
paste.  The  only  apparent  result  was  to  retard  the 


sprouting  of  the  seeds.  When  wireworms  did  eat  the 
seeds  thus  coated,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in¬ 
juriously  affected  by  the  poison. 

Coating  of  Tar, — Our  experiments  agree  with 
M.  M.’s  observations  that  sometimes  the  worms  will 
attack  seed  corn,  even  when  it  is  completely  coated 
with  tar.  In  actual  practice,  but  few  of  the  kernels 
would  get  a  complete  coat ;  it  requires  considerable 
disagreeable  labor  to  apply  the  coating  ;  germination 
is  considerably  retarded,  even  when  the  kernel  has 
been  previously  soaked  in  water ;  and  corn  thus 
treated  cannot  be  as  readily  used  in  a  planter. 

Soaking  in  Salt. — Our  experiments  show  that  corn 
soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  for  20  hours,  is 
as  readily  eaten  by  wireworms  as  if  not  thus  soaked, 
and  no  injury  results  to  the  worms. 

Soaking  in  a  Copperas  Solution. — We  got  no  re¬ 
sults  which  indicate  that  wireworms  will  not  eat  and 
destroy  seed  soaked  in  this  solution  for  20  hours,  as 
readily  as  any  other,  and  receive  no  injury  therefrom. 

Soaking  in  Chloride  of  Lime  and  Copperas  — Re¬ 
sults  the  same  as  with  the  copperas  solution  above. 

Soaking  in  Kerosene  Oil. — They  readily  attacked 
corn  thus  soaked  (for  16  hours),  and  no  injury  resulted 
to  the  worms. 

Soaking  in  Turpentine. — They  were  not  deterred 
from  eating  corn  soaked  16  hours  in  this  substance, 
neither  were  the  worms  inj  ured  by  doing  so. 

Soaking  in  a  Strychnine  Solution. — Corn  soaked 
in  a  very  strong  solution  of  this  deadly  poison  for  20 
hours,  is  rendered  neither  distasteful  nor  destructive 
to  wireworms. 

Our  observations  upon  the  life  histories  of  these 
pests  revealed  one  quite  vulnerable  point  ;  We 
found  that  the  change  from  the  worm  to  a  “  snap¬ 
ping  beetle”  takes  place  in  July  and  August,  in  little 
earthen  cells,  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface  ;  but 
the  beetles  do  not  emerge  from  these  cells  until 
the  following  spring.  The  pupae  and  the  newly- 
formed  beetles  are  very  tender,  and  soon  died  if  their 
little  cells  were  crushed  in  any  way.  These  facts  led 
us  to  recommend  that  farmers  plow  and  thoroughly 
pulverize  the  infested  soil  in  the  fall,  thus  break¬ 
ing  up  these  cells  and  destroying  the  tender  pupae 
and  beetles.  Many  farmers  who  practice  a  short 
rotation  of  crops,  keeping  the  soil  well  stirred  in  the 
fall,  claim  that  they  are  not  troubled  with  wireworms. 
Thus  I  believe  that  M.  M.’s  only  hope  of  ridding  his 
corn  field  of  the  pests,  lies  in  a  system  of  short  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  practiced  for  a  series  of  years  ;  he  cannot 
hope  to  rid  the  soil  of  the  worms  in  one  season’s  work. 
Keep  the  soil  well  stirred,  as  the  worms  do  not  enjoy 
being  constantly  disturbed. 

Ivy  on  a  Damp  House. 

J.  L.  N.,  Hagerstown,  Md  —  One  end  of  the  brick  wall  of  our 
house  Is  damp  In  the  rainy  seasons,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  the 
paper  on  the  wall  to  discolor.  I  have  heard  that  ivy  planted  on 
the  outside  would  correct  the  trouble.  If  so,  what  is  the  best 
variety  to  plant,  and  how  far  apart?  The  dampness  is  caused 
by  the  rain  beating  against  the  outside  wall. 

Ans. — We  should  say  that  the  ivy  would  tend  to 
increase  the  dampness.  In  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  little  stem  roots  or  foot-like  tendrils  do  not  need 
moisture.  They  merely  serve  as  supports  to  the  vine, 
which  gets  its  moisture  from  the  soil.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  Climbing  Hydrangea 
and  others.  The  dense  mass  of  foliage  upon  the 
house  would  serve  to  cool  the  air,  causing  a  deposition 
and  retention  of  the  moisture  it  contains. 

How  to  Force  Asparagus. 

G.  B.,  Hudson  County,  N.  J.— What  are  the  best  methods  of 
forcing  asparagus  under  glass  ?  I  think  that  the  temperature 
for  strawberries  under  glass  will  answer  for  asparagus. 

Ans  — Asparagus  roots  three  to  six  years  old  are 
usually  preferred  for  forcing.  The  temperature  for 
strawberries,  while  it  will  force  a  rapid  growth, 
makes  the  product  spindling,  and  the  result  is  not  so 
good  as  when  grown  cooler.  Asparagus  is  sensitive 
to  warmth  ;  45  degrees  will  start  it  into  growth.  The 
spaces  under  the  benches  in  forcing  houses  are  usu¬ 
ally  used  for  asparagus,  the  temperature  being  the 
same  as  for  lettuce.  The  roots,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  treated  as  for  ordinary  field  cultivation,  are 
dug  as  late  in  the  fall  as  possiole  ;  they  are  then 
stored  in  a  shed  or  cellar  with  a  covering  of  leaves  or 
straw  to  prevent  their  drying  out,  but  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost,  as  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise.  Care  is  taken,  in  lifting,  to  avoid  break¬ 
ing  the  clumps,  and  to  retain  as  much  earth  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  the  roots.  A  pit  is  made  under  the  benches 
in  the  forcing  house  to  contain  the  roots  ;  the  clumps 
are  placed  upon  two  inches  of  soil,  close  together, 
and  covered  with  four  or  five  inches  of  soil,  that  the 
stalks  may  be  blanched.  Cutting  should  begin  in 
about  two  weeks.  The  temperature  should  be  kept 
rather  low  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  gradually 
raised.  Asparagus  may,  also,  be  forced  in  frames  or 
hotbeds,  but  in  the  latter,  the  temperature  should 
not  be  too  hot  and  steamy.  The  forced  roots  are  use¬ 
less  after  the  one  season.  A  system  which  has  been 
tested  with  success  is  to  grow  the  asparagus  under 
ordinary  field  conditions,  but  with  c  ireful  culture, 
arranged  in  beds  which  may  be  covered  when  de¬ 
sired,  either  with  glass  or  canvas  sashes,  these  to  be 
removed  after  the  forcing  is  over. 
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All  communications  intended  for  this 
department  should ,  for  the  next  seven 
months,  he  addressed  to  E  S.  Carman,  No. 
5  West  82nd  Street ,  New  York . 

Mb.  Ii.  N.  Randall,  of  Sweetwater, 
Term.,  tried  side  by  side  the  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  peas  —  Gregory’s  New  Eariy 
Wrinkled,  Henderson’s  new  pea,  “  1897,” 
and  Nott’s  Excelsior.  His  report  is  that  he 
prefers  the  last.  The  vines,  he  says,  are 
more  stocky  and,  though  but  half  as  high 
as  either  of  the  others,  are  more  produc¬ 
tive,  and  ripen  only  about  three  days 
later.  He  says  that  the  “  1897  ”  bears  a 
much  larger  pea.  The  quality  of  each 
variety  he  pronounces11  most  excellent.” 

A  New  Departure. — Nothing  in  all 
our  garden  experience  has  more  pleased 
us  than  our  trial  of  Crimson  clover  upon 
all  pieces  and  patches  and  parcels  of 
soil  from  which  plants  of  any  kind  have 
been  removed,  as  well  as  between  per¬ 
ennial  plants  the  soil  of  which  should 
be  cultivated  up  to  a  certain  time 

To  sow  Crimson  clover  in  gardens,  the 
soil  of  which  contains  more  or  less  of 
weed  seeds — as  most  garden  soils  do, 
even  though  carefully  cultivated  —  in 
spring  or  early  summer,  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  The  weed  seeds  would  get 
the  better  of  the  clover,  and  more  of 
weeds  than  of  clover  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  before  September.  The  soil  of  the 
garden  should  be  kept  free  of  all  weeds 
by  thorough  cultivation  until  late  July, 
for  this  climate  ;  then  we  may  safely 
sow  the  Crimson  clover.  This  is  just 
what  we  did  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We 
had  occasion  to  remove  about  50  grape 
vines,  100  kinds  of  strawberries,  20  of 
blackberries,  40  of  raspberries,  and  many 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  Not 
only  was  the  clover  sown  upon  the  soil 
in  which  they  grew,  but  it  was  sown 
between  the  remaining  grape  vines, 
small  fruits,  roses — on  every  foot  of 
ground,  in  fact,  where  nothing  else  was 
growing.  In  two  weeks,  the  entire  gar¬ 
den  plots  were  a  mass  of  velvety,  lux¬ 
uriant  green — greener  and  more  pleasing 
to  look  upon  than  the  best  kept  lawn. 
Crimson  clover  has  a  charm  all  its 
own.  There  is  an  intensity  and  yet  a 
soft,  tender,  luxurious  exuberance  of 
growth  that  appeals  to  one  as  Red  clover 
or  any  other  clover  fails  to  do.  We 
are  not  writing  our  own  views  alone 
as  to  this  new  departure  in  treating 
garden  plots.  It  was  the  very  first 
thing  to  strike  our  visitors.  “How 
beautiful,”  “What  an  improvement  upon 
cultivated  soil,”  “  You  have  the  benefit 
of  ornamental  plants  and  a  lovely  green 
sward  as  well,”  were  among  the  praises 
that  we  recall  as  our  friends  looked  over 
the  Rural  Grounds,  after  and  since  the 
clover  fully  covered  the  soil.  Of  course, 
we  omit  the  fungus-stricken  parts  of  our 
Crimson  clover  display  from  these  praises. 
These  plots  present  a  very  sorry  sight, 
and  the  fungus  and  aphids  are  by  no 
means  harmed  by  several  frosts  which 
have  occurred  within  two  weeks. 

We  shall  spade  under  the  Crimson 
clover  as  early  next  spring  as  it  is 
time  to  “  make  garden”  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  again  sowing  it  about  the  first 
of  next  August . 

Two  Champion  Peaches. — We  have 
the  following  from  Mr.  R.  Johnston,  of 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  say  that  the  Champion 


peach  is  a  cling.  This  variety  was  put  out  as  a 
freestone.  Those  trees  I  obtained  of  the  firm  that 
introduced  it  fruited  this  year;  it  is  a  fine  early 
peach,  indeed,  and  a  perfect  freestone.  A  neigh¬ 
boring  grower  visited  my  grounds  just  as  the 
Champion  was  putting  on  its  red  cheek,  and  said 
that  the  peaches  did  not  look  like  his  Champions. 
He  was  quite  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  intended 
to  plant  largely  of  the  variety  next  spring.  Now 
he  is  disgusted  with  it  because  it  is  a  cling.  So 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  spurious  Champion 
on  the  market,  and  planters  should  be  sure  of 
getting  trees  grown  from  the  original  stock.  It 
is  a  vigorous,  healthy  tree,  with  heavy,  beautiful 
foliage,  and  the  fruit  is  first-class  for  home  use 
or  market. 

Evidently  there  are  two  different  Cham¬ 
pion  peaches  on  the  market.  In  Bul¬ 
letin  143,  issued  by  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Experiment  Station,  we 
find:  “Champion  (Ohio),  flowers  large, 
ripened  July  9,  cling,  weight  three 
ounces,  quality  10.”  Beneath  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  another  :  “Champion  (Michi¬ 
gan),  flowers  small,  ripens  August  14, 
freestone,  weight  of  specimen  eight 
ounces,  quality  4.”  The  quality  scale  is 
from  1  to  10. 

In  this  comparison,  it  would  seem  that 
the  far  better  quality  of  the  cling  Cham¬ 
pion  is  more  to  be  considered  than  the 
advantage  of  the  freestone. 

P.  J.  Berckmans  describes  the  Cham¬ 
pion  as  a  “very  early,  white-fleshed 
peach,  promising  as  a  good  market  sort.” 

Is  There  a  Third  Champion  ? — Mr.  E. 
W.  Reid,  of  Bridgeport,  O.,  describes  the 
Champion  as  having  originated  in  No- 
komis,  Ill.,  on  the  grounds  of  J.  G.  Hub¬ 
bard.  Mr.  Reid  says  :  “  It  stands  at  the 
head,  particularly  for  size  and  quality. 
Many  specimens  have  measured  10  inches 
in  circumference.  The  flavor  is  delicious, 
sweet,  rich  and  juicy,  surpassing  all 
other  varieties.  It  ripens  in  Nokomis, 
Ill.,  about  August  5.” 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  of  Paines - 
ville,  O.,  say  :  “  It  is  hardy,  productive, 
the  largest  size,  highest  flavor  and  best 
shipper  of  the  early  peaches,  and  the  only 
perfect  free-stone.” . 

The  seeds  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon — Hi¬ 
biscus  Syriacus  of  the  catalogues — may 
now  be  gathered  and  sown  at  any  time  ; 
now  under  glass  if  one  prefer,  or  in  the 
spring  out  of  doors.  The  seeds  sprout 
readily,  and  the  seedlings  will  bloom 
the  next  year.  These  seedlings  vary  in¬ 
definitely,  but  all  are  pretty . 

October  17. — One  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Ginkgo  tree  not  mentioned  in  our 
note  last  week,  is  that  it  holds  its  leaves 
fresh  and  green  longer  than  most  other 
deciduous  trees.  Thus,  while  the  maples, 
Liquidambars,  tulips,  most  of  the  Mag¬ 
nolias,  Yellow-wood,  horse-chestnuts, 
locusts  and  others,  are  now  in  winter 
dress  or  nearly  so,  the  Ginkgo  is  still 
wearing  its  summer  attire . 

In  a  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  report — Pomological  Division — 
by  the  late  United  States  Pomologist 
Samuel  B.  Heiges,  we  find  the  following 
report  of  the  Carman  peach,  now  being 
introduced  : 

Carman,  synonym  Pride  of  Texas  (Stubenrauch 
Fruit  Company,  Mexia,  Tex.) — A  chance  seedling 
of  the  North  Chinese  type.  Size  large;  broad, 
oval,  pointed,  somewhat  compressed;  suture 
deep  near  cavity,  shallow  toward  apex;  apex 
fleshy,  protruding;  surface  rather  harsh;  down 
short,  persistent ;  color  yellowish  white,  blushed1 
and  dotted  with  red ;  skin  thin,  not  closely  ad¬ 
herent;  stone  quite  large,  long,  oval,  pointed,, 
free;  flesh  yellowish  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
red  at  the  stone ;  flavor  sprightly,  vinous,  slightly 
bitter.  Season  middle  of  June  in  Limestone 
County,  Tex.  Tree  reported  to  be  productive, 
and  fruit  entirely  free  from  rot . . 

October  15.  There  are  three  Liquid- 
ambar  trees  growing  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  that  are  about  20  years  of  age. 
They  are  not  over  50  feet  apart,  and  so> 


far  as  the  eye  can  determine,  they  exist 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  leaves 
of  the  middle  tree  are,  all  of  them,  of  a 
bright  pink  color.  The  leaves  of  the 
second,  to  the  south,  are  mostly  green 
the  rest  being  yellow.  The  leaves  of 
the  third  tree,  to  the  north,  are  about 
one-third  green,  one-third  yellow  and 
one-third  dark  purple.  Such  and  kindred 
differences  may  be  seen  in  almost  all 
sorts  of  plants.  It  might  be  possible  to 
furnish  artificially  the  same  condition1 
of  soil  and  exposure,  so  that  specimens 
of  the  same  genus,  species  and  variety 
would  all  closely  resemble  one  another 
But  Nature,  we  fancy,  rarely  or  never 
furnishes  those  conditions  . 

Ill  with  Malaria 


Disease  Caused  by  Bad  Air  which 
Makes  Bad  Blood. 

“My  little  boy  was  dangerously  111  with  ma¬ 
laria,  and  I  began  giving  him  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  and  he  immediately  began  to  Improve, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  well  and  strong.”— Mrs. 

H.  J.  Downs,  184  Franklin,  Green  Point,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s  because 

Hood’S  Spaarrill'a 

Is  the  Best — In  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  $5. 

HrtrtH’c  Pfllc  cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
uuuu  j  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 

PURE  ALFALFA  SEED. 

Guaranteed  and  of  prime  quality,  $4  per  bushel,  in 
two-bushel  sacks,  delivered  on  track  at  Lakln. 

GEO.  G  BAHNTGE,  Lakln,  Kearney  Co.,  Kan. 

I. 000  Bus.  Large  Ea.  Black  Cow  Peas 

$2.65  per  bag  of  ‘A4  bushels.  New  crop,  fine  quality. 
Large  let  of  Miller  lied.  Golden  Queen,  Palmer, 
Kansas  and  Eureka  Black  Raspberry. 

100,000  Genuine  Lucretia  Dewberry, 
at  prices  which  will  sell  the  goods. 

E.  G  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 

RauAA  DaIaIaAC  Choice  stock,  no  blight, 
DUVCC  I  UldlUvA  rot  or  scab.  Price  for 
fall  delivery,  $2  per  bushel.  World’s  Fair,  Great 
Divide,  Sir  William,  Wise,  Carman  No.  3  and  Maggie 
Murphy,  $1  per  bushel.  CLOVER  SEED.- Medium 
Red,  prime  quality,  carefully  recleaned,  $3.50  per 
bushel,  sacks  free. 

Order  now  before  prices  advance. 

J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 

AAI  llll Dl  All  Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
UULUIIIDIHI1  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  TIPS  AND  TRANSPLANTS. 

200.000  Tips  for  this  Fall,  and  Spring,  1898.  Larg¬ 
est  Berry  Growers  in  the  State.  Prices  right. 

J.  H.  TEATS  &  SONS,  Fruit  Growers,  Williamson, N.Y. 


,000  Miller  Raspberry  Plants 

For  $4;.00. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGKTSTOWN,  N.  «/. 


WE 

grow 


TREES, PLANTS 

and  vines;  all  kinds;  100,000 
FEUIT TREES.  Millions  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  plants;  ever- 

freens,  shrubs  and  shade 
rees.  Stock  first-class. 
Prices  low  Our  1897  cata¬ 
logue  free.  T  J.  DWYER, 
^rang^OOj^wsories^OTwaUj^h^ 


HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  DID., 

have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


-Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort- 

_ _  ment  of  trees  and 

plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  150  Acres. 

THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  1606.  Dansvllle,  New  York. 


25,000 


Miller’s  Red  Raspberry  Plants  for 
sale.  Address  CHAS.  YOUNG, 
Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


TREES. 

APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY,  for  Fall 
planting.  $5  per  IOO. 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


TrPPC  for  everybody.  Wholesale  and  retail. 
I  Cub  11  I  EUUo  j*.  g_  jonNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut. 

Grafted  Trees  and  Seedlings  for  sale  by 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


PLAN1  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  Introducer.  Address 
S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Seen  Pineapples  Grow? 

I  will  send  free,  by  mail,  a  plant  of  the  finest 
variety,  guaranteed  to  fruit.  50  cents  each,  two  for 
75  cents.  FRED.  C.  THOMAS,  Orlando  Pineries, 
Box  394,  Orlando.  Fla. 


GROW  BISMARCKS  IN  POTS. 


Wonderful  Midget  Blsmarcks  bear 
beautiful  large  Apples  in  Pots  or 
Garden  when  two  years  old.  One 
Dollar  Each.  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  Roses,  Magnificent  Climber 
for  Porch,  50c  each,  prepaid. 
Send  for  beautiful  colored  Litho¬ 
graphs  giving  descriptions.  Address 
MANHATTAN  NURSERY  CO., 
47  L  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

APITIIUR  W.  OOZjIiINS,  Moorestown,  N.  «T . 

\\/~  DAV  rOTirUT  BOXand  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  boxes.  REPLACE 
WG  rAT  I  l\L-lvJll  1  free.  Give  BUYER’S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 
orders  largeor  small;  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI¬ 
VAL,  trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BES1  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,— write  for  lists,  photos  and  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.  STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport.  III.,  Dansvllle, N.Y. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  I  I 
of  September 
18, page  614,  says: 


THE  HANDSOMEST  PLUMS 


we  have  ever  seen 
were  sent  us  by 
Butler  &  Jewell.” 


A  leading  Massachusetts  Nurseryman  In  his  fall  catalogue  says:  “August  11,  1897,1  visited  the 
Japan  Plum  orchards  of  Butler  &  Jewell,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  and  saw  Abundance,  Burbank  and 
Chabot  trees  four  years  set,  then  bearing  their  third  crop,  perfectly  loaded  with  as  fine  specimens  of 
fruit  as  I  ever  saw  from  any  source,  and  far  superior  to  fruit  of  the  same  varieties  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  The  catalogues  of  several  leading  nurserymen  will  be  illustrated  the  coming  spring  with 
cuts  of  Japan  Plums,  grown  in  our  orchards! 

Yes,  we  are,  as  coneeded  by  our  competitors,  the  pioneers  in  the  culture  of  JAPAN  PLUMS 
in  the  North  and  East,  and  have  had  more  experience  with  them  than  all  other  New  England 
Nurserymen  combined.  Come  where  the  Nurserymen  do  for  trees  and  information.  It  is  the  way  to 
know  what  you  are  getting,  and  to  get  your  money's  worth.  All  hardy  fruits.  Free  Wholesale  List. 

BUTLER  &  JEWELL,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


are  “  ALL  THE  GO.” 


f— Business  Japs  are  Bur 
bank,  Red  June  and  Wick 
son.  We  offer  IOO  Burbank  3  to  5  feet,  one  year,  for  $6.50,  or 
largest  size,  one  or  two-year,  for  $12:  50  each  Red  June  and 
Wickson,  one  year,  Bargain  Size,  for  $6,  or  three  to  five  feet,  one  year,  for  $9;  other  prices  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Hale  Plum,  for  testing,  three  for  $1.  Our  5c.  Japans  all  sold,  other  5c.  trees  are  going  fast. 
Better  write  us  if  you  want  Business  'frees  of  any  kind,  for  our  prices  and  stock  will  meet  any  honor¬ 
able  competition.  We  give  no  “chromos,”  have  no  catchpenny  schemes,  but  give  full  value  in  trees 
for/your  money.  That’s  what  you  want.  Fall  Catalogue  Free.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


A  THE  S.  &  H.  CO-  A 

T  desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  anything  in  their 
Q  line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy,  Q 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


J 


Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous 

Plants,  Creenhouse  Stock,  Etc.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free.  ^ 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  I,  Painesville,  O!  " 
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Some  New  Varieties  of  Fruit. 

H.,  Portage  County,  0. — In  a  recent 
R.  N.-Y.,  comment  is  made  upon  the 
Eldorado  blackberry.  Our  experience 
has  been  the  same  as  that  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  in  regard  to  this  variety.  The 
plant  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  but 
the  fruit  is  only  of  medium  size  and 
seems  in  no  way  to  be  an  improvement 
over  older  varieties.  The  Lawton  and 
Kittatinny  are  still  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  Call  us  in  to  dinner  when  you  find 
something  better. 

Of  raspberries,  the  Palmer  is  grown 
quite  extensively  as  an  early  Blackcap. 
The  Timbrell  strawberry  has  proved  a 
failure  in  this  locality.  It  would  be 
better  if  new  varieties  were  more  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  before  introduction.  The 
Parker  Earle  is  a  handsome  fruit,  while 
the  Rigeway  and  Portage  strawberries 
introduced  the  past  season  are  quite 
promising. 

Laying  Down  Berry  Plants. 

J.  R.,  Burr  Oak,  Ia. — In  this  part  of 
the  country,  it  is  necessary,  to  insure  a 
crop,  to  lay  down  and  cover  in  the  fall 
all  blackberries  and  most  varieties  of 
raspberries.  Some  hardy  varieties  of 
raspberries,  such  as  the  Ohio  and  Tur¬ 
ner,  will  do  fairly  well  without  winter 
protection,  but  they  will  do  better  with 
it.  I  put  off  laying  them  down  as  long 
as  I  can,  but  still  get  them  down  before 
the  ground  freezes.  I  like  to  have  a 
good  frost  to  stop  the  growth  of  cane 
and  start  the  leaves  to  falling  before  I 
begin  to  lay  them  down,  for  otherwise, 
they  are  liable  to  rot.  The  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  cut  out  the  old  canes,  if 
that  has  not  already  been  done,  and  cut 
back  the  new  canes,  trimming  them  into 
suitable  shape  for  the  next  year’s  crop. 
A  sharp  spade  is  a  very  good  tool  with 
which  to  cut  out  the  dead  canes,  and  a 
straight  corn  knife  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  with  which  to  trim  the  new 
bushes.  After  they  are  trimmed,  drag 
the  brush  out  with  a  horse  hitched  to 
one  section  of  a  harrow.  The  above 
directions  will  apply  to  either  raspberries 
or  blackberries.  If  there  are  many  to 
lay  down,  get  a  four-tined  fork,  cut  out 
the  two  inside  tines,  and  spread  the  out¬ 
side  ones,  making  them  resemble  the 
horns  of  a  Texas  steer;  a  blacksmith  will 
soon  do  this,  or  any  one  can  do  it  who 
has  a  place  to  heat  the  tines  so  they  will 
bend.  For  digging  under  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  also  for  covering,  I  prefer  a 
round-pointed,  long-handled  shovel. 

Begin  at  the  end  of  the  patch  where 
the  ground  is  the  highest,  so  as  to  lay 
the  plants  up-hill.  If  the  land  is  level, 
then  begin  at  either  the  north  or  west 
according  as  the  rows  run.  Dig  under 
the  side  of  the  hill,  taking  out  a  good 
shovelful  of  earth.  I  prefer  to  treat  a 
number  of  rows  in  this  way  before  lay¬ 
ing  them  down.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
two  men  to  lay  them  down,  and  three 
are  better — two  with  shovels  and  one 
with  the  prepared  fork.  Let  the  one 
with  the  fork  take  his  position  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill  from  which  the 
earth  was  taken ;  gather  the  canes  in 
his  fork  by  placing  it  against  the  hill 
near  the  ground  and  raising  it  about 
three  feet ;  then  with  one  foot  against 
the  crown  of  the  plant  close  to  the 
ground,  press  from  him  with  both  fork 
and  foot,  bend  the  canes  to  the  ground, 
and  hold  them  till  enough  earth  is 
thrown  upon  them  to  keep  them  in  place. 
If  one  is  short  of  help,  they  may  be  left 
and  the  covering  finished  later  ;  but  two 
men  with  shovels  can  cover  them  about 
as  fast  as  one  can  lay  them  down.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  covered  deep  ;  but 
after  a  dozen  years’  experience,  I  prefer, 
for  various  reasons,  to  cover  them  out  of 
sight.  Three  men  can  lay  down  an  acre 
of  blackberries  in  two  days. 


One  or^two-y ear-old  plants,  especially 
of  raspberries,  can  generally  be  laid 
down  by  simply  loosening  the  earth  with 
a  fork,  but  older  bushes  should  have  the 
earth  removed  as  described ;  for  the 
bending  must  mostly  be  done  in  the 
roots  as  the  canes  are  quite  brittle  and 
will  not  endure  much  bending. 

The  Fall  Calf. 

C.  L.  H.,  Rosendale,  Wis. — After  10 
years’  experience,  we  can  confidently 
say  that  a  fall  calf  is  much  easier  raised 
than  one  dropped  in  the  spring.  If 
dropped  September  15  to  November  1, 
it  is  not  bothered  by  flies  or  heat.  We 
feed  the  calves  fresh  skim-milk  warm 
from  the  farm  separator,  about  six 
pounds  at  first,  and  increase  to  eight 
pounds,  and  to  10  pounds  at  four  months 
old  at  a  feed.  We  early  teach  them  to 
eat  oats,  by  keeping  a  few  clean  oats 
before  them,  and  nice,  bright  clover  hay 
completes  the  ration.  A  fall  calf  should 
be  kept  in  the  stable  most  of  the  time 
except  for  an  hour  or  two  on  warm, 
sunny  days,  when  a  chance  to  run  will 
do  it  good.  By  May  15,  the  calves  are 
ready  to  be  weaned  and  put  on  pasture. 

Feeding  the  Work  Horse. 

E.  H.  C.,  Carmel,  Ind. — In  feeding  the 
working  horse,  I  would  feed  corn  and 
oats,  equal  parts,  either  ground  or  whole, 
and  if  convenient,  change  from  marsh 
hay  to  clover.  Corn  meal  should  not  be 
fed  without  some  diluent.  The  bran  of 
oats  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it  becoming 
a  pasty  mass  in  the  stomach.  If  meal 
is  not  mixed  with  ground  oats  or  with 
bran,  it  should  be  fed  with  dampened 
cut  hay  or  cut  sheaf  oats.  With  a  ration 
of  corn,  oats,  and  Timothy  hay  or  marsh 
hay,  either  bran  or  oil  meal  or  sprouts 
should  be  added,  say  six  pounds  of  bran 
a  day,  or  if  oil  meal,  two  pounds  a  day, 
or  three  to  five  pounds  of  sprouts.  If 
fed  in  the  ear,  corn  may  be  fed  three 
times  a  day,  with  oats  and  bran  added 
at  noon  and  night  with  less  corn.  A 
good  day’s  feed  for  a  1,200-pound  horse 
is — 14  pounds  of  hay,  10  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  six  pounds  of  oats,  and  six  of 
bran.  In  place  of  bran,  one  may  use 
two  pounds  of  oil  meal.  If  he  feeds 
clover  hay,  he  does  not  need  either  bran 
or  oil  meal.  Corn  should  never  be 
omitted  from  the  ration  of  a  horse  at 
hard  work,  just  as  meat  is  essential  in 
the  food  for  laboring  men.  I  once  knew 
a  teamster  hauling  gravel  to  say  that  10 
ears  of  corn  at  a  feed  130  ears  a  day)  did 
not  keep  his  horses  up.  He  was  told  to 
quit  counting  corn,  and  feed  with  a  scoop 
shovel.  This  he  did,  and  stopped  losing 
flesh.  This  was,  of  course,  in  the  severest 
kind  of  work  long  continued. 

Precocious  Pullet  and  Vineless  Sweet  Potato. 

J.  E.  C.,  Valley  Lee,  Md. — I  will  tell 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  re¬ 
garding  a  precocious  pullet  I  once  owned. 
She  was  hatched  on  November  20,  under 
the  bed  of  our  old  “black  Mammie ”, 
my  cook  at  the  time,  and  was  wintered 
in  the  kitchen,  becoming  a  great  pet 
with  my  hands,  who  lived  therein.  At 
the  opening  of  spring,  she  commenced 
running  around  among  the  roosters  and, 
as  a  consequence,  found  it  necessary  to 
make  herself  a  nest,  which  she  did  among 
the  briers  and  vines  of  an  old  dilapidated 
arbor  in  the  garden.  In  due  time,  she 
laid  15  eggs  and  hatched  them  all  when 
she  was  5%  months  old,  and  strangest  of 
all,  raised  every  one  of  the  chickens. 
Ever  afterwards,  she  was  known  as 
“Fifteen  hen”,  but  I  don’t  think  she 
ever  duplicated  her  first  performance, 
though  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  This 
was  long  before  the  war,  and  prior  to 
any  introduction  of  blooded  chickens  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  This  record, 


I  think,  gets  ahead  of  Mr.  Mapes’s  young 
hen. 

I  bought  the  Vineless  sweet  potato  last 
summer  of  Johnson  &  Stokes,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  your  recommendation.  I 
got  36  plants,  which,  being  very  tender, 
died  out  to  half  the  number,  which  have 
not  yet  been  dug,  as  we  do  not  expect 
much  frost  here  before  November.  They 
have  as  fine  vines  as  I  ever  saw,  five  or 
six  feet  long,  very  large  and  vigorous. 
I  do  not  question  that,  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  and  soils,  this  new  potato  is  vine¬ 
less  ;  but  it  is  a  rank  misnomer  here  on 
the  bank  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River.  They 
were  planted  in  a  very  rich  part  of  my 
garden,  and  they  had  the  option  of 
growing  five  or  six  feet  straight  up  in 
the  air  or  of  running  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  account  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the 
best  way  to  destroy  a  wasps’  nest,  was 
very  amusing  to  me,  and  I  think,  to 
most  of  your  readers.  If  I  had  one  in  a 
tree  of  mine,  as  big  as  a  barrel  head,  I 
would  take  a  forked  pole  some  evening 
about  dusk,  punch  the  thing  out  of  the 
tree,  and  then  “  git  neither  would  I 
stand  on  the  order  of  my  going. 

Need  of  Co-operation. 

A.  S.,  Middlesex  County,  Mass. — I 
am  only  *a  new  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  being  one  of  the  25-cent  ones,  but 
I  think,  now  I  have  got  started,  that  I 
shall  keep  on.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  your  articles  relating  to 
the  farmers  and  the  middlemen  or  con¬ 
tractors.  We  have  just  been  through  the 
same  experience  here  in  Massachusetts 
with  the  milk  contractors,  and  got  most 
gloriously  beaten.  Last  winter,  the  cry 
of  the  old  Milk  Union  was,  No  money  to 
work  with  !  We  reorganized  with  3,600 
members,  reelected  the  old  board  of  offi¬ 
cers  (which  was  very  bad),  gave  them 
$3,600,  and  now  we  are  in  the  hole  worse 
than  ever,  and  the  money  is  all  gone. 
As  you  say,  Why  is  it  that  farmers  con¬ 
trolling  products  as  they  do,  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  sat  upon  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time  ?  I  have  talked  and 
talked  to  them,  but  I  might  as  well  orate 
to  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.” 
Things  are  growing  worse  every  year. 
Take  the  matter  of  surplus  milk.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  can  of  milk  that  the  con¬ 
tractors  accept  at  the  car,  should  be 
paid  for,  and  I  believe  that  every  court 
in  the  land  would  uphold  that  state¬ 
ment.  No  other  business  is  conducted 
in  such  a  manner,  and  I  know  very  well 
that  the  business  can  be  done  with  a  less 
margin  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Here  in  Massachusetts,  the  daily  sur¬ 
plus,  as  you  very  well  know,  is  from 
7,000  to  11,000  eight-quart  cans  per  day. 
It’s  all  out  of  reason.  I  hope  that  the 
farm  papers  will  keep  hammering  on 
this  subject,  and  perhaps,  in  the  very 
far  future,  some  good  may  come  out  of  it. 

Thin  in  flesh?  Perhaps  it’s 
natural. 

If  perfectly  well,  this  is 
probably  the  case. 

But  many  are  suffering 
from  frequent  colds,  nervous 
debility,  pallor,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  aches  and  pains,  simply 
because  they  are  not  fleshy 
enough. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  strengthens  the  diges¬ 
tion,  gives  new  force  to  the 
nerves,  and  makes  rich,  red 
blood.  It  is  a  food  in  itself. 


50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  CURES  OF 

Rheumatism 

BY  THE  USE  OF  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  OF  CHRONIC  CRIPPLES  AND  OF  BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY  CASES.  THERE'S  NO  DENYING,  IT  CURES. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  form 
in  whichyou  can  buy  nitrogen 
(or  ammonia).  It  is  also  the 
most  soluble  and  available 
form  in  which  nitrogen  can 
be  applied  as  food  for  plants. 
You  can  mix  it  yourself  with 
other  materials  in  just  the 
correct  proportion  for  the 
particular  crop  to  which  you 
wish  to  apply  it.  You  cannot 
raise  good  crops  without  nit¬ 
rogen  in  some  form.  Why 
not  use  the  best — Nitrate  ? 

A  dO-pa^e  book,  “Food  for  Plants.” 
J  ICC  Tells  all  about  mixing1  and  using 
fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it. 

S.  M.  HARRIS.  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  N .  Y. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Style*  A  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 


Hey  or 
Straw 


Be!3 


46  Inch 
Feed  Opening 


__  1  Power  Leverage  64  to  1)  ^^STEEI 
Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1 1 1 1  Hampshire  St., Quincy, III. 


FAST 

WORKING 


HAY  PRESS] 


Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per, 
day  Is  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the. 


SOUTHWICK 


1  Write  for  catalog.  *  price  list. 

I  SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.  119  Main  St.  Sandwich, Ill. 
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CU-t 

“  Not  a  Theory,  But  a  Condition.” 

Time  was  when  land  and  timber  were  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Then  wisdom  built  the  old  "worm" 
fence.  Now,  it  is  different;  and  t  he  wise  man  looks 
for  the  best  substitute  for  rails,  or  plank.  A  great 
many  are  asking  us  about  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 
Make.  Woven  Wire 
Fenoethat  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag-. 

Get  hlj  new  catalogue.  It 
telli  all  about  the  JBeat 
Farm  Feme®  Made. 

Alio  Steel  Lawn  and  Oemeter^Tmces! 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  aPaTi1^  Joliet,  IUlnplg. 


i  .  O  O  for  a 

MACHINE 

to  weaveyourownfenceof 

Coiled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

#20  buys  wire  for  IOO 

rod  fenee.  Agent* 
Wanted. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  I'enreMaeh.Co. 
Box3Q  Mt.Sterling.O. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange 


for  New  York  State  prop- 


farm  in  a  college  town  of  southern  Oregon.  Railroad 
station  within  sight.  Healthful  climate.  Address 
N.  E.  WIGHTMAN,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  JUMBLE  PUZZLE. 

Everybody  who  can  afford  it  wants  in  liis  home  a  MAP 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
more  useful,  interesting  and  constantly  referred  to.  We 
make  it  easy  for  every  head  of  every  house  to  become  the 
owner  of  one,  our  premium  map,  18x34  in.,  printed  hand¬ 
somely  in  colors,  mounted  on  a  roller  ready  to  hang  on 
the  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  year’s  subscription 
to  our  illustrated  monthly  paper,  “THE CORN  BELT,” 
full  of  interesting  Beenes  and  information  about  the 
West,  all  for  25c. 

This  Is  what  you  must  do:  In  the  following  the  letters 
of  each  word  are  jumbled  up,  and  you  must  straighten  ’em 
out  and  find  out  what  the  word  is.  For  instance,  what  is 
this  word— suohe?  Why.  when  you  get  the  letters  straight¬ 
ened  out  it  spells  house,  doesn’t  it?  That’s  the  idea. 


1  —The  outline  of  ;t  State.  Which  one  is  it? 

These  are  its  principal  products.  What  are  they? 

2-0  CNR  7— E  R  Y 

3  C  OSH  8— L  E  T  T  A  C 

4-  T  E  W  A  H  9— R  E  B  L  A  Y 

5- ROSES  H  lO-P  E  S  H  E 

6  SOT  A  11— CUSRA  TEEBS 

What  does  a  man  get  there?  12— C  H  R  I 

Now,  to  every  one  who  sends  us  a  correct  solution  of 
this  puzzle  within  the  next  sixty  days,  together  with  25c 
in  postage  or  silver,  we  will  send  one  of  our  handsome 
United  States  wall  maps,  and  also  “  The  Corn  Belt”  for 
one  year.  Address  The  Cora  Belt,  209  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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Klbebt  S.  Cabman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

HF.ru>  list  W.  Colling  wool),  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


8UBSCRI  I’TIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

IV,  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-llne  orders,  25  cents  per  line 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  It  tter.  Money  oi  ders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  *  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  NOVEMBER  6 ,  189 7. 


Last  year  the  Post-Office  Department  handled 
11,972,654  pieces  of  mail  matter  illegibly  addressed, 
with  writing  so  poor  that  no  one  could  read  it.  We 
frequently  receive  letters  so  poorly  written  that  it  is 
hard  to  make  them  out,  and  harder  still  to  distinguish 

the  name  and  address. 
Another  common  error 
is  to  write  the  name  of 
the  town  and  omit  the 
State.  The  best  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  is  to  have 
name  and  address  printed  on  paper  and  envelopes. 
It  will  not  cost  much  to  have  that  printed  on  your 
stationery,  but  it  will  help  you  in  many  ways.  It 
gives  people  the  impression  that  you  are  a  business 
man. 

© 

The  people  of  New  Jersey — at  least  the  few  who 
voted  at  the  special  election — decided  by  10,000  ma¬ 
jority  that  women  shall  not  vote  for  members  of 
boards  of  education.  It  seems  surprising  that  so 
many  Jerseymen  are  ready  to  admit  that  they  are 
either  “henpecked”  or  afraid  of  woman’s  vote.  The 
vast  majority  of  public  school  teachers  are  women. 
At  least  99  per  cent  of  the  home  education  or  review 
of  the  teacher’s  work  will  always  be  conducted  by  the 
mothers  or  sisters.  Who,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  have  a  better  right  to  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  trustees  or  teacher  than  these  same  women  ?  Like 
a  great  many  other  things,  our  school  system  is  being 
fathered  too  much.  It  needs  more  mother  in  it.  Too 
much  father  will  add  an  s  and  smother  it. 

Hothouse  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots  and 
muskmelons  are  among  the  delicae  ies  on  the  tables 
of  our  English  cousins,  at  the  time  when  we  are  eat¬ 
ing  the  unsophisticated  product  of  the  outdoor  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  noticeable  that  there  is,  in  this  country,  a 
demand  for  choice  hothouse  fruit  from  fastidious 
buyers,  but  the  ease  with  which  such  products  are 
sent  from  the  South  or  the  Pacific  coast  gives  entirely 
different  conditions  from  those  before  European 
growers,  and  certainly  tends  to  limit  the  demand  for 
the  hothouse  crop.  In  most  parts  of  England,  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  ripen  peaches  unless  the  tree  is 
trained  flat  against  a  wall,  both  shoots  and  fruit  being 
carefully  thinned  and,  in  some  cases,  ripening  must 
then  be  hastened  by  covering  the  tree  with  a  glazed 
screen,  a  similar  appliance  being  used  to  protect  the 
buds  in  spring.  Muskmelons  cannot  be  grown  out¬ 
side  in  Great  Britain. 

© 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  corn  fields  are  generally 
left  bare  during  the  winter.  In  many  western  rota¬ 
tions,  corn  is  followed  by  wheat,  and  this  grain  is 
often  sown  in  the  standing  grain,  or  just  after  it  has 
been  cut.  In  the  East,  corn  is  generally  followed  by 
potatoes,  and  the  potato  crop  is  in  turn  followed  by 
wheat.  This  gives  a  sod  for  the  corn,  but  usually  the 
ground  is  bare  after  the  corn  has  been  removed.  Corn 
stubble  is  really  the  worst  part  of  the  farm  to  leave 
bare.  The  corn  generally  receives  most  of  the  manure, 
and  is  usually  planted  on  a  sod.  The  sod  and  the 
manure  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  that  is  supplied  to  the  farm.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  corn  makes  most  of  its  growth  during  the  hottest 
weather,  when  the  greater  part  of  this  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  is  made  available.  After  the  corn  is  cut,  there 
are  large  quantities  of  this  nitrogen  still  in  the  soil, 
and  unless  there  be  some  growing  crop  to  cover  the 
ground  during  September,  October  and  November,  a 
good  share  of  this  nitrogen  will  be  washed  out  and 
lost.  That  is  one  great  advantage  of  sowing  Crimson 
clover  and  rye  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  It 


not  only  covers  the  ground  and  gives  a  crop  to  plow 
under  in  the  following  spring,  but  it  saves  and  holds 
the  nitrogen  that  would  otherwise  be  washed  out  of 
the  soil  and  lost.  We  have  found  that  the  kitchen 
slops  from  one  large  family,  with  a  little  grain  added 
to  them,  will  nearly  provide  the  winter’s  supply  of 
pork  when  fed  to  three  good  shoats.  By  sowing 
Crimson  clover  in  the  sweet  corn,  and  adding  a  little 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  we  shall  save  most  of  the 
nitrogen  left  in  the  soil  by  the  corn  and  add  what  the 
clover  will  take  from  the  air.  It  seems  to  us  just  as 
much  of  a  mistake  to  leave  the  pigpen  empty  and 
throw  the  slops  into  the  brook  as  to  leave  the  corn 
field  bare  all  winter. 

© 

Thebe  are  many  prosperous  and  influential  farmers’ 
clubs  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Probably  no  other 
State  can  show  so  many  of  these  organizations.  Five 
years  ago,  these  clubs  were  brought  together  into  a 
State  organization  which  has  proved  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  organization 
in  the  State  has  a  greater  influence  upon  legislation, 
as  it  is  strictly  non-partisan  in  its  demands  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  Here  is  the  first  of  its  declaration  of 
principles  : 

That  all  county  officials  be  paid  in  full  for  their  respective 
services  by  stated  salaries  fixed  by  the  respective  boards  of 
supervisors,  and  that  it  be  made  a  criminal  offense  for  such  offi¬ 
cials  to  receive  any  fees  or  other  perquisites  in  addition  to  their 
salaries.  Further,  that  the  fees  collected  in  county  offices  be 
readjusted  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  that  hereafter,  all  such 
fees  be  turned  into  the  county  treasury  and  become  a  part  of 
the  general  fund. 

That  goes  to  the  root  of  one  of  the  worst  evils  of 
country  polities — the  political  job.  The  politician  is 
after  the  fees  that  are  fed  into  the  county  office. 
Such  offices  are  often  held  by  men  who  draw,  in  this 
way,  five  times  what  they  could  earn  in  any  private 
business.  Shut  off  the  fees  and  you  will  clean  up 
county  politics  wonderfully. 

© 

The  description  of  that  New  Mexico  celery  farm 
(page  723)  suggests  a  number  of  things  to  think  about. 
We  have  always  been  taught  that  celery  requires  a 
strong,  moist  soil  to  do  its  best,  yet  here  are  men 
growing  celery  of  superior  quality  on  the  dry  deserts 
of  New  Mexico.  They  do  it  by  supplying,  artificially, 
the  conditions  needed  to  make  good  celery  soil.  These 
are  chiefly  water  and  vegetable  matter.  Green  rye 
and  manure  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  supply 
the  humus  and  the  great  spring  that  would  otherwise 
send  its  waters  uselessly  through  the  desert,  supplies 
the  moisture.  Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  what 
constitutes  one  side  of  good  farming.  Man  cannot 
master  the  seasons,  but  he  can  make  use  of  conditions. 
How  many  acres  of  poor  land  there  are  at  the  present 
time,  bare  and  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  owners 
cannot  afford  to  buy  manure  for  them,  but  how  little 
it  would  have  cost  to  cover  them  with  Crimson  clover 
or  rye.  The  waters  of  the  spring  or  stream  that  flows 
through  your  farm  are  wasted.  Can  you  not  devise 
some  plan  for  holding  them  so  that  the  water  may  be 
used  to  irrigate  at  least  a  few  acres?  Our  New  Mexico 
friend  has  used  these  things  so  well  that  he  can  grow 
flue  celery  in  the  desert.  Cannot  you  make  some  such 
use  of  them  ? 

© 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  owes  the  people  of  the 
United  States  nearly  81  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  A  statement  of  its  account  will 
show  what  claims  the  Government  has  against  it. 


Principal  of  maturing  bonds . $27,236,512 

Interest  paid  to  October  1,  1897 .  47,354,534 

Total . $74,591,046 


The  United  States  Government  being  a  creditor  has 
not  paid  certain  charges  for  transporting  troops,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  and  on  this  account  owes  the  road  816,085,- 
238.  The  road  is  also  to  be  credited  with  cash  pay¬ 
ments  which  bring  its  total  claim  to  816,523,648,  so 
that  it  owes  the  people,  represented  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  858,067,398,  It  was  proposed  to  sell  the  road 
on  November  1  to  satisfy  the  claims  held  by  the 
Government,  and  a  syndicate  of  wealthy  men  was 
formed  to  buy  the  property  and  thus  control  it.  There 
being  no  competitive  bidders,  they  expected  to  get  it 
at  their  own  price,  and  offered  845,000,000  for  the 
Government’s  858  000,000  claim.  It  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  the  Government  would  accept  the  offer,  but 
a  tremendous  outcry  was  started  in  the  newspapers 
against  a  deal  that  would  give  away  millions  of  valu¬ 
able  property  to  rich  railroad  men.  The  result  is  that 
the  syndicate  has  raised  its  price,  and  now  offers  the 
full  value  of  the  Government’s  claim,  and  this  will 
probably  be  accepted.  The  Government  lent  the 
money  originally  to  aid  a  railroad  that  promised  to 
develop  the  West.  From  the  beginning  there  has 
been  scandal  after  scandal  in  its  management.  A 
comparatively  few  men  have  become  wonderfully  rich 
out  of  its  earnings.  While  the  Government  may  get 
most  of  its  money  back  by  this  sale,  it  is  a  shame  that 


this  valuable  property,  built  with  the  money  of  the 
people,  cannot  now  be  operated  so  as  to  give  most 
benefit  to  the  common  people  and  farmers  of  the 
great  West.  For  our  part  we  would  like  to  see  the 
Government  take  the  road  and  conduct  it  as  an  object 
lesson  in  public  ownership. 

Q 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  has  just 
issued  their  report  of  American  railroad  service. 
There  are  182,776  63  miles  in  operation  with  35,950 
locomotives  and  1,297,649  cars  of  all  classes.  On 
June  30,  1896,  there  were  826,620  men  employed  on 
these  railroads,  and  8468  824  531  were  paid  in  wages 
and  salaries.  The  total  of  railroad  capital  was 
810,566,865,771  and  the  funded  debt  was  85,340,338,502. 
These  railroads  carried  in  one  year,  511,772,737  pas¬ 
sengers  and  hauled  765  891,385  tons  of  freight.  The 
gross  earnings  were  81.150,169.376,  and  the  operating 
expenses  were  8772,989,044.  These  figures  seem  very 
large  at  first  glance,  but  let  us  compare  them  with  a 
few  agricultural  figures  for  the  same  year  : 


Value  of  hay  crop .  $394,185,615 

Value  of  corn  crop .  567,509,106 

Value  of  wheat  crop .  237,938,998 

Value  of  oat  crop .  163.655  068 

Value  of  cotton  crop .  259,164,640 

Value  of  horses  and  mules .  603.344  613 

Value  of  all  cattle .  772,883  961 

Value  of  hogs .  186.529  745 

Total  value  of  farm  animals .  1,727.926  084 

Total  value  of  all  farms .  13,279  262  649 

Total  value  of  farm  mortgages .  1,085,995,960 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  corn  crop  for  one  year  would 
pay  all  the  railroad  wages  and  salaries  for  1896  and 
leave  898,784,565,  or  enough  to  pay  for  carrying 
4  939,328,150  passengers  one  mile,  or  for  hauling  an 
average  train  1,097,606  miles.  What  would  be  thought 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country  if  they  tried  to  carry 
a  debt  equal  to  half  the  value  of  their  farms  !  Farmers 
are  called  “  hay-seeders  ”  by  thoughtless  people.  The 
hay,  the  hogs  and  the  wheat  grown  in  one  year  would 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  operating  all  the  railroads 
and  leave  845  665,314,  or  enough  to  pay  for  hauling 
one  ton  of  freight  5,381,122  miles,  or  about  215 
times  around  the  world.  The  railroad  business  does 
not  begin  to  compare  in  magnitude  and  import¬ 
ance  with  that  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  the  railroad, 
like  all  other  business  enterprises,  lives  on  the 
products  of  the  soil.  Its  money  is  made  by  handling 
and  sorting  what  farmers  have  grown  and  others  have 
handled.  Why  should  a  railroad  man  be  ranked 
above  a  farmer  ? 

© 

BREVITIES. 

A  kind  of  a  sort  of  a— I  don’t  know  — 

What  ’tis  gits  a  hold  of  me  every  year; 

A  feelin’  that  jest  sets  my  heart  aglow 
Whenever  Thanksglvln’  time  signs  Is  near. 

A  feller  with  Yankee  blood  in  his  heart, 

Goes  back  to  the  root  of  his  childhood  days 
Whenever  Jack  Frost  gives  the  nuts  a  start, 

An’  November  winds  through  the  branches  plays. 

I  ketch  myself  standln’  stock  still — I  go 
Around  in  a  sort  of  a  daze— ’taint  fair 
To  stock  ner  the  folks  in  the  house,  I  know, 

But  it  jest  creeps  out  of  the  frosty  air. 

A  kind  of  a  sort  of — fog  in  yer  eye— 

A  lump  in  yer  throat— a  daze  in  yer  head— 

An’  yer  thoughts  jest  jump  an’  away  they  fly 
To  the  old  home  times  that  are  lost  and  dead. 

A  kind  of  a  sort  of  a — I  can’t  say 
What  it  is  comes  in  with  Tuanksgiving  time, 

Brace  up  an’  jest  drive  it  away,  you  say  ? 

I  wouldn’t  be  guilty  oftno  such  crime! 

Watered  milk  is  well  fed. 

Bell  the  belligerent  sheep. 

There  is  germ  death  in  live  steam. 

Pride  leadeth  to  the  jumping-off  place. 

Haughty  culture— “  doing  himself  proud.” 

Which  is  the  better — hindsight  or  oversight  ? 

The  mule  colt  may  be  called  a  bray  sing  heir! 

There’s  rheum  at  the  top — for  the  “  sore  head  ” ! 

Bran  mash  is  better  than  whip-lash  for  the  horse. 

Right  in  place— the  surplus  rooster  in  the  frying  pan. 

Yes,  sir,  the  Aunty  dote  has  poisoned  many  a  weak  nephew! 

You  can’t  enlarge  your  mind  by  stretching  your  imagination. 

The  principals  in  polities  should  take  interest  in  its  principles. 

There  are  too  many  candied  statements  from  would-be  candid 
friends. 

He  who  leaves  a  slippery  walk  to  barn  or  house  is  a  fall 
planter. 

Now  let  some  scientific  friend  give  us  a  weeping  tree  that  will 
do  to  irrigate  with. 

The  whine  made  from  “  sour  grapes”  keeps  people  so  sober 
that  they  turn  blue. 

Keep  tobacco  and  “bitters”  signs  off  the  barn!  Paint  the 
name  of  your  farm  there  instead. 

“  A  Kitchen  Pear  ”  Thus  the  English  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  classes  the  once-famous  Idaho. 

Surrosu  preacherB  were  to  limit  their  preaching  to  their  own 
practicing.  Would  not  the  world  be  better  off? 

Which  is  more  like  “class  legislation” — the  present  system  o  f 
mail  delivery  in  town  or  the  proposed  rural  free  delivery  ? 

Water  and  heat  have  broken  down  our  toughest  rocks.  How 
do  you  expect  sun  and  rain  will  toughen  the  unhoused  tool  ? 

It  is  against  the  law  for  any  clerk  or  employee  in  the  post  office 
department  “  to  borrow  money  or  to  contract  debts  which  he 
has  no  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay.”  A  good  thing 
if  the  rule  could  be  extended  to  others. 


FAITH  FARM. 

John  H.  Smith, 

Jonesville,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

[».Of  a  lot  of  fancy  Niagara  grapes  I  saw  some  time 
ago,  which  were  put  up  something  in  the  style  of  the 
California  grapes,  the  complaint  was  made  that  the 
baskets  were  not  full  enough.  Surely,  this  could  not 
be  said  of  many  of  the  California  grap3S  ;  the  baskets 
are  full  to  overflowing,  and  this  very  fulness  gives 
the  purchaser  an  idea  of  liberal  treatment,  and  that 
he  is  getting  full  value  for  his  money.  The  Tokay  is 
now  the  leading  variety,  and  these  are  selling  for  as 
low  as  35  cents  per  six-pound  basket — one  basket  I 
saw  weighed,  went  considerably  over  six  pounds. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  higher  price  than  the  New  York 
State  grapes  are  bringing,  but  one  can’t  eat  so  many 
California  grapes  as  of  the  others,  hence  the  same 
weight  goes  much  further. 

X  X  t 

No  one  need  go  hungry  for  fruit,  even  though  the 
price  of  apples  is  high.  For  some  time,  five-pound 
baskets  of  Concords  and  Niagaras  have  been  sold  by 
the  hucksters  for  10  cents,  and  nine-pound  ones  for 
15  cents  each,  and  I  have  seen  the  smaller-sized  bas¬ 
kets  of  Concords  on  sale  at  8  cents.  These  grapes  are 
fine  fruit,  too,  sound  and  in  prime  condition.  The 
result  of  these  low  prices  is  that  enormous  quantities 
are  consumed  by  persons  who,  ordinarily,  have  not 
been  extensive  fruit  eaters  The  appetite  for  fruit 
is  growing,  and  once  established,  must  result  in  larger 
and  still  larger  demands. 

X  X  X 

I  saw  some  baskets  of  pears,  evidently  intended  to 
impress  the  purchaser  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
fancy  fruit.  The  baskets  were  slightly  larger  than 
the  large-sized  grape  baskets.  They  were  covered 
with  slatted  covers  nicely  wired  on.  The  pears  varied 
in  size  from  a  few  not  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter, 
to  some  the  size  of  the  largest  Seckels,  and  one  soli¬ 
tary  individual  in  the  bottom  of  one  basket  examined 
was  twice  the  size  of  the  latter.  Such  fruit  will  not 
sell  for  much  money.  In  the  first  place,  it  lacks  one 
of  the  first  essentials  of  fancy  fruit,  and  that  is  uni¬ 
formity  of  size.  Evidently,  those  pears  hadn’t  been 
assorted  at  all,  but  were  thrown  in  just  as  they  were 
picked.  If  one-half  of  them  had  been  fed  to  the  hogs, 
and  the  other  half  sent  to  market,  the  latter  half 
would  have  brought  more  money  than  the  whole. 
Which  would  have  yielded  the  most  profit? 

X  t  X 

It  seems  a  difficult  matter  to  get  at  reliable  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  apple  crop  this  year,  and  estimates  by 
different  authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  yield.  Averaged  up,  however,  and  approximated 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  not  over  one-fourth  of  an  average  crop  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  a  trifle  more  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Canada  and,  perhaps,  70  per  cent  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Missouri,  and  that  part  of  the  country  ;  some 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  estimate  is 
a  little  too  high.  The  fruit  from  the  West  and  South¬ 
west  does  not  possess  the  keeping  qualities  of  that 
from  New  York  and  Canada,  hence  we  see  that  the 
fruit  which  may  be  depended  upon  for  longest  keep¬ 
ing  is  a  decidedly  short  crop  this  year.  Still  some 
very  fine  fruit  is  coming  from  the  newer  regions  as 
well  as  from  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  in  the  near  future,  these  localities  are  destined  to 
cut  an  important  figure  in  the  apple  markets  of  the 
world. 

t  t  t 

Although  the  exporting  of  apples  has  grown  to 
considerable  proportions,  the  business  is  yet  a  sealed 
book  to  many  ;  even  among  those  who  are  disposing 
of  their  fruit  in  this  manner,  are  many  who  have  not 
yet  learned  the  needs  of  the  foreign  market.  It  is 
necessary,  too,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  handling  this  business,  to  know  the  state 
of  the  market  and  its  immediate  demands.  One  of 
the  best  varieties  for  the  English  market,  is  the  New¬ 
town  Pippin ;  yet  one  of  our  New  York  exporters, 
Mr.  Charles  Forster,  has  been  advising  shippers  to  go 
slow  on  this  variety  at  present.  The  reason  is  that 
this  is  usually  a  high-priced  sort,  and  there  is  more 
danger  of  overloading  the  market  with  it  than  of 
others,  thus  causing  a  falling-off  in  prices  ;  in  short, 
he  says  that  later  returns  have  shown  just  this  con¬ 
dition,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  New- 
towns  had  been  sent  along  more  slowly.  The  demand 
has  been  good  for  both  red  and  green  apples,  and  as 
there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  Greenings,  the  lower 
grades  of  Newtowns  have  been  used  to  fill  this  gap, 
thus  preventing  so  serious  a  decline  in  the  latter 


variety  as  would  have  occurred  otherwise.  The  ship¬ 
ments  last  week  were  approximately  30,000  barrels  to 
Liverpool,  13,000  barrels  to  London,  9,000  barrels  to 
Glasgow  and  6,500  barrels  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
about  58,000  barrels  in  all,  against  148,000  barrels  for 
the  corresponding  week  last  year.  It  is  also  reported 
that  there  is  no  accumulation  on  the  other  side  of 
anything  but  Newtown  Pippins.  Recent  sales  of 
good  red  and  green  fruit  have  netted  about  $3  per 
barrel  on  the  dock  here,  while  Newtown  Pippins  have 
ranged  from  $3  to  $6.  Mr.  Forster  says  that  some 
fine  boxes  of  California  Newtown  Pippins  have  been 
offered  here  for  $2.10  per  box — about  four  boxes 
equaling  one  barrel.  There  is  reported  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  of  this  stock,  but  the  price  is  too  high  to 
make  it  much  of  a  factor.  It  is  said  to  equal  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  stock  only  in  size.  f.  h.  y. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  been  trying  to  learn  why  more  of  our  American 
bacon  cannot  be  sold  in  the  English  market.  Den¬ 
mark  and  Canada  send  large  quantities  of  bacon  to 
England,  which  brings  from  11  to  14  cents  per  pound, 
while  American  bacon  is  rated  from  6%  to  8  cents. 
The  trouble  is  that  American  bacon  is  too  fat.  The 
English  want  more  lean  meat,  and  the  Danes  and 
Canadians  have  learned  this  fact.  In  order  to  get 
more  money  from  the  foreign  bacon  trade,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  must  feed  and  breed  for  lean  meat. 

The  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company  has  a  capital 
of  nearly  $6,000,000,  mostly  held  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  last  Kansas  Legislature  passed  a  law 
declaring  it  a  public  concern,  and  making  a  reduction 
in  its  rates  for  handling  live  stock.  The  company 
fought  the  law  and  was  beaten  in  the  State  courts. 
It  appealed,  and  now  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
has  decided  against  it.  Now  it  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  it  has  been  obliged  to  put  up  $200,000  to 
reimburse  shippers  in  case  it  is  beaten  again.  From 
all  we  can  learn,  the  rates  charged  by  this  company 
are  far  too  high,  and  the  State  of  Kansas  is  right  in 
cutting  them  down. 

The  demand  for  free  rural  mail  delivery  is  grow¬ 
ing.  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Heath,  in 
his  annual  report,  thus  declares  in  favor  of  it : 

Sooner  or  later,  the  United  States  will  have  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  more  densely  populated  countries  and  establish  a  delivery 
service  over  all  the  settled  portions  of  its  vast  territory.  Under 
wise  restrictions,  it  can  be  extended  with  great  advantage  to  a 
class  of  our  citizens  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  deem  themselves 
neglected  in  legislation— the  agricultural  class  —  and  without 
serious  detriment  to  the  revenues. 

buch  distribution  and  a  system  of  postal  savings 
banks  would  be  genuine  helps  to  farmers.  Congress 
could  hardly  do  a  more  popular  thing  than  to  start 
these  things  at  its  next  session. 

Postmaster-General  Gary  has  issued  the  following 
order : 

Postmasters  shall  not  rent  call  or  lock  boxes  to  minors  when 
notified  not  to  do  so  by  the  parents  or  guardians  having  the 
right  to  control  the  delivery  of  the  mail  of  such  minors  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  nor  shall  any  mail  for  minors  be 
placed  in  boxes  rented  by  them,  if  the  said  parents  or  guardians 
forbid  the  delivery  of  mail  to  said  minors. 

Postmasters  in  some  places  have  rented  boxes  to 
young  people  who  have  used  them  for  improper  pur¬ 
poses.  Boys  and  girls  have  used  this  means  to  secure 
immoral  books  or  papers,  or  to  carry  on  a  dangerous 
correspondence.  This  order  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
parents  who  suspect  their  children  or  wards  of  such 
practices  should  notify  the  postmaster  at  once  not 
to  deliver  such  mail  to  them. 

Governor  Atkinson,  of  Georgia,  in  a  message  to 
the  Legislature,  takes  strong  ground  against  lynch- 
ings.  He  recommends  a  law  requiring  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  every  case,  and  providing  adequate 
punishment  for  the  officer  who  failed  to  protect  the 
prisoner.  Such  officer  should  be  made  ineligible  to 
election  or  appointment  to  any  office.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  or  family  of  a  prisoner  taken  from  an  officer 
and  killed  may  recover  from  the  county  the  full  value 
of  his  life — in  no  case  less  than  $1,000.  It  is  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  prisoner  be  armed  and  allowed 
to  shoot  at  the  mob.  Reports  of  lynchings  have  done 
great  damage  to  the  South,  not  so  much  because 
prisoners  were  killed,  but  because  they  advertised  the 
fact  that  certain  crimes  prevail,  and  that  the  law 
cannot  prevent  it. 

A  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
Boards  of  Health  is  reported  to  have  adopted  certain 
rules  to  govern  the  milk  business,  which  they  hope 
to  have  adopted  by  the  legislature.  Among  other 
things,  they  desire  that  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
production,  sale  or  distribution  of  milk,  should  once 
a  year,  get  a  permit  or  license  without  which  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  trade.  Other 
rules  are  supposed  to  govern  the  care  of  the  cows  and 
the  handling  of  the  milk.  It  will  be  a  singular  thing 


if  every  dairyman  is  obliged  to  take  out  a  license 
before  he  can  milk  a  cow.  A  fair  regulation  of  the 
business  is  right,  and  the  public  should  be  protected 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  pure  milk.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  carrying  this  too  far,  and  when  a 
dairyman  must  hang  a  license  on  a  cow’s  tail,  it  will 
certainly  be  time  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  business. 

Last  year,  the  season  for  killing  deer  in  New  York 
State  closed  on  October  31,  but  the  law  allowed  10 
days  after  that  date  to  dispose  of  venison  lawfully 
killed  or  acquired.  The  last  legislature  amended  the 
law  by  extending  the  time  for  shooting  until  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  but  did  not  amend  it  relative  to  the  time  for 
the  possession  of  the  same.  The  law  at  present, 
therefore,  prohibits  the  possession  of  venison  after 
November  10.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  jury  will  con¬ 
sider  it  a  violation  of  the  law  to  possess  venison  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  law  allows  deer  to  be  killed.  Those 
who  passed  such  a  law  may  have  thought  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  but  it  does  not  appear  so  to 
others,  at  this  date.  Our  legislators  would  do  better 
to  pass  fewer  laws  and  pay  closer  attention  to  those 
they  do  put  through. 

Ex-President  Harrison  says  that  he  favors  muni¬ 
cipal  ownership  of  franchises.  In  simple  words,  he 
believes  that  towns  and  cities  should  own  and  control 
public  conveniences,  such  as  gas  or  water  works, 
street  railroads,  etc.  In  most  American  cities,  such 
things  are  controlled  by  private  corporations  which 
make  immense  profits  out  of  their  operations.  Such 
profits  ought  to  go  to  the  public,  and  everywhere  the 
demand  for  such  ownership  is  growing.  How  about 
the  franchises  given  away  by  the  farmer  ?  One  mid¬ 
dleman  buys  for  him,  and  another  sells  for  him.  One 
man  wants  to  vote  for  him,  and  another  is  willing  to 
think  for  him — for  a  consideration.  Town  and  city 
people  are  surely  going  to  do  their  own  public  busi¬ 
ness.  Farmers  must  not  keep  behind.  Combine  ! 
Organize  !  Get  in  the  habit  of  working  together. 
Take  the  business  that  belongs  to  you  into  your  own 
hands. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  legislation  our 
Albany  law-grinders  have  been  turning  out.  In  New 
York  City,  are  thousands  of  buildings  that  are  heated 
by  steam.  It  does  not  require  a  skilled  engineer  to 
run  these  small  boilers  successfully.  Many  janitors 
and  young  men  have  managed  them  in  the  past  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  employers.  Last  May,  a  law  was 
passed  which  requires  that  a  man  who  manages  such 
a  boiler  must  be  able  to  show  that  he  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  fireman,  oiler  or  assistant  under  a  licensed 
engineer  in  some  building  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  how  much  a  man  may  know  about 
a  steam  engine  ;  if  he  has  not  worked  as  prescribed  by 
the  law,  he  could  not  run  even  a  toy  engine.  As  a 
result,  many  worthy  men  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  their  places.  The  bill  has  no  object  except  to 
benefit  a  particular  class,  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  mischief  is  hardly  considered.  It 
would  be  just  as  sensible  for  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
law  directing  that  no  hired  man  should  be  employed 
in  western  New  York,  who  had  not  worked  for  five 
years  for  the  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college. 
That,  we  say,  would  be  just  exactly  as  sensible  as 
this  engineers’  law.  We  hope  that  this  foolish  law 
will  be  repealed.  We  mention  it  here  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  of  work  that  is  being  done  at  Albany. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

An  indication  in  the  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  implements 
isjsuggested  in  the  fact  that  the  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  of 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  have  recently  received  a  single  remittance  from 
Paris  of  $150,000. 

When  in  need  of  a  harness,  send  to  King  Harness  Co.,  9  Church 
Street,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  catalogue.  They  have  a  large  factory, 
prepare  their  own  leather,  and  sell  direct.  From  examination 
of  their  factory  and  goods,  we  do  not  see  how  a  small  concern 
can  compete  with  them. 

The  piano  and  organ  factory  of  Cornish  &.  Co.,  at  Washington, 
N.  J.,  is,  we  believe,  one  of  thedargest  in  the  country,  and  the  only 
responsible  one  we  know  of  that  sells  pianos  and  organs  direct 
from  the  factory  to  customers,  at  popular  prices.  They  issue  a 
handsome  catalogue  showing  illustrations  of  their  instruments, 
and  it  is  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  it. 

UNLES9  a  dairyman  has  a  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys  or  Jer 
seys,  and  exercises  unusual  care  in  feeding,  butter  will  not  be 
uniform  without  a  little  color,  and  not  even  then.  But  in  the 
use  of  color,  care  should  be  taken  to  get  pure  vegetable  colors, 
and  especially  to  avoid  coal  tar  products.  For  our  own  use,  we 
prefer  Thatcher’s  Orange  butter  color.  It  is  safe  and  whole¬ 
some,  and  gives  the  exact  butter  shade.  It  is  made  by  the 
Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  is  for  sale,  probably,  by 
most  reliable  dealers. 

The  one  all  important  element  in  successfal  dairying  is  clean¬ 
liness.  Germs  of  disease  and  failure  lurk  in  every  crevice  of 
dairy  utensils  that  are  not  scrupulously  clean.  Plenty  of  hot 
water  and  steam  are  essentials  to  cleanliness,  and  this  is  where 
the  advantages  of  the  small  steam  engine  come  in  for  the  dairy. 
Besides  running  the  churn,  butter-worker  and  separator,  the 
supply  of  hot  water  and  steam  is  always  ready  for  its  effective 
work.  One  of  the  best  line  of  steam  engines  for  farm  purposes  is 
made  by  Jas.  Leffel  &  Co.,  Box  1398,  Springfield,  O.  Catalogue  for 
the  asking. 


Mm 


FROM  DAY  JO  DAY. 

Thebk  is  one  point  upon  which  all 
the  participants  in  our  tobacco  sympo¬ 
sium  last  week  agreed ;  that  is  the 
necessity  for  a  good  example  on  the 
part  of  the  father.  It  is  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  to  impress  a  boy  with  the  dan¬ 
gerous  effects  of  tobacco,  while  he  sees 
his  father  using  it  daily  with,  appar¬ 
ently,  no  ill  effects.  This  fact  is  too 
obvious  to  be  gainsaid. 

* 

Thk  manner  in  which  effort  is  made 
to  induce  tobacco-using  among  boys  is 
described  by  one  of  the  writers.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  is  a  common 
practice,  and  a  very  disreputable  one. 
It  is  in  much  the  same  way  that 
names  are  obtained  by  the  publishers  of 
all  sorts  of  vicious  circulars.  The  name 
is  first  sent,  in  response  to  some  appar¬ 
ently  harmless  advertisement ;  after 
that  it  is  evidently  passed  on  as  that  of 
a  suitable  victim.  As  guard  against  this 
evil,  the  only  safe  course,  apparently, 
is  for  parents  to  avoid  all  publications 
making  a  large  display  of  doubtful  ad¬ 
vertisements,  no  matter  how  high  their 
standing  may  be  in  other  particulars. 

* 

And  while  we  are  lecturing  the  boys 
for  the  tobacco  habit,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  many  women 
who  waste  nearly  as  much  money  on 
the  candy-and-ice-cream-soda  habit  as 
their  brothers  waste  upon  tobacco. 
Country  girls  are  not  so  prone  to  this 
as  their  city  cousins,  because  their  op¬ 
portunities  are  fewer  ;  but  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  much  money  is  spent  in  this 
way,  and  by  those  who  really  need  the 
money  for  other  things.  Many  children 
look  upon  soda  water  and  candy  as  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  every 
outing,  and  in  the  large  department 
stores,  we  see  mothers  feeding  such  ma¬ 
terial  even  to  babies  in  arms.  And,  al¬ 
though  even  the  most  ardent  opponent 
of  soda  water  and  candy  would  hesitate 
to  state  that  such  indulgences  are  as 
harmful  morally  as  the  liquor  and  to¬ 
bacco  habits,  are  we  not  justified  in 
thinking  that  the  son  of  a  woman  who 
indulges  in  excessive  candy-eating 
would,  given  the  opportunity,  fall  read¬ 
ily  into  the  tobacco  habit  ?  What  we 
may  characterize  merely  as  foolish  self- 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  a  home-keep¬ 
ing  woman,  may  become  actual  vice  in 
the  wider  horizon  open  to  a  man.  So, 
although  the  father’s  example  is  all-im¬ 
portant,  the  mother  must  remember 
that  self-indulgence  on  her  part  saps 
the  moral  fiber  of  her  children.  This 
brings  to  mind  the  wise  motto  of  the 
National  Economic  Association:  “To 
cure  is  the  voice  of  the  past ;  to  prevent 
the  divine  whisper  of  to-day.” 

* 

Some  of  the  clergy  of  Greater  New 
York  are  encouraging  the  formation  of 
an  anti-swearing  league,  which  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  suppress,  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample,  the  use  of  profane  language.  We 
once  heard  of  a  man  accustomed  habitu¬ 
ally  to  garnishing  his  speech  with  oaths, 
who  was  broken  of  his  habit  by  his 
young  second  wife,  who,  whenever  he 
used  such  language  in  her  presence,  im¬ 
mediately  responded  with  equal  profan¬ 
ity.  This  homeopathic  treatment  was 
entirely  successful,  for  the  offender,  to 
whom  profanity  was  second  nature,  was 
unfeignedly  shocked  when  he  heard 
such  words  issue  from  his  wife’s  lips.  In 
many  cases,  the  swearing  man  really 
means  no  more  than  the  woman  who 
sighs  “  Dear  me  !  ” — his  profanity  is 
merely  a  habit,  and  a  very  disgusting 
one.  Carelessness  in  this  particular  is 
reprehensible,  and  any  household  which 
permits  the  use  of  profane  or  unclean 
language  puts  itself  beyond  the  pale, 


both  morally  and  socially.  Mothers  and 
sisters  are  greatly  to  blame  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  when  they  overlook  such  offense 
in  the  home  circle  ;  they  not  only  lessen 
their  own  influence,  but  also,  lower  the 
standard  of  respect  for  all  women. 


WOMEN  AS  BARBERS. 

CORRESPONDENT  (who  does  not 
give  name  or  address)  sends  us  the 
following  query  : 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  young  women 
doing  barbering  ?  Did  you  ever  know  of  this 
work  being  done  by  women,  and  is  it  advisable  ? 
I  have  often  thought  that  I  should  like  the  work, 
and  don’t  see  why  women  cannot  do  it  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  men. 

According  to  the  last  census,  there 
were  84,982  barbers  and  hairdressers  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  these,  2,825 
were  women.  Without  doubt,  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  women  were  hair¬ 
dressers  who  devote  their  services  to 
women  and  children,  cutting,  curling, 
shampooing  and  arranging  the  hair. 
There  are  many  such  women  in  every 
city,  who  have  a  regular  list  of  patrons, 
calling  upon  them  at  their  houses.  Very 
often,  manicuring  forms  part  of  their 
business.  It  is  a  very  respectable  call¬ 
ing  and,  when  a  regular  connection  is 
formed,  it  gives  a  good  livelihood. 

But  hairdressing  and  barbering  are 
two  separate  things.  There  are  women 
barbers  in  most  large  cities,  and  they 
may,  doubtless,  receive  instruction  in 
any  of  the  barber’s  training  schools ; 
but  we  consider  it  an  extremely  objec¬ 
tionable  business  for  women.  The  shops 
in  which  women  are  employed  usually 
advertise  “  lady  barbers”  as  the  chief 
attraction,  and  one  there  employed,  no 
matter  how  upright  her  character,  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  constant  misconstruction,  if  no 
worse.  No  doubt  many  of  these  women 
are  perfectly  respectable,  but  their 
choice  of  employment  is  unfortunate, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  classed  with 
those  whose  respectability  is  doubtful. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  fact,  as  our  corre¬ 
spondent  says,  that  women  may  do  this 
work  just  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  men; 
still,  it  is  a  case  where  we  may  apply 
St.  Paul’s  observation  that  all  things 
are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  ex¬ 
pedient.  We  would  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  woman  barber  finds  her 
patrons  almost  entirely  among  men,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  thousands  of  places 
where  women  work  entirely  among  men, 
to  the  improvement  of  both  ;  but  think 
what  the  barber’s  work  implies  !  The 
actual  physical  contact  with  strangers 
of  every  class  is  most  offensive  to 


womanly  modesty,  and  must  soon  de¬ 
stroy  that  quality.  Women  m  the  pro¬ 
fessions  are  protected  by  the  standing  of 
their  occupations,  even  in  trying  situa¬ 
tions  ;  but  this  species  of  intellectual 
chivalry,  which  would  protect  the  doc¬ 
tor,  the  trained  nurse,  or  the  journalist, 
would  not  be  experienced  by  the  woman 
barber. 

Our  advice  to  our  correspondent,  re¬ 
iterated  emphatically,  is  to  leave  the 
barber’s  trade  alone.  If  she  care  to  try 
hairdressing  for  women  and  children, 
given  taste  and  skill,  she  would  be  likely 
to  find  it  congenial  work.  But  we  think 
that  a  very  short  experience  would  prove 
to  her  that  a  woman  possessing  any  re¬ 
finement  of  feeling  is  sadly  out  of  place 
as  a  “  lady  barber.” 


TEACHING  THE  CHILDREN  AT  HOME. 

WAS  very  much  interested  in  the 
recent  article  under  the  above  head¬ 
ing.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  writer 
that  “  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  home  teaching  than  most  people  im¬ 
agine.”  Not  only  are  the  children 
helped,  but  the  parents  are  greatly 
benefited.  They  are  better  enabled  to 
understand  their  children,  and  the  out¬ 
look  which  they  receive  from  the  text¬ 
books  of  the  present  day  makes  life  worth 
living.  Such  parents  make  better  citi¬ 
zens  than  those  who,  at  the  earliest  age 
possible,  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  if  not  in  words,  in  actions,  at  least, 
say  :  “  There,  I’m  rid  of  them.  I  hope 

they  will  become  scholars,  but  I’m  too 
busy  to  attempt  anything  more  than  to 
get  them  off  to  school ;  I  have  had  my 
day,  and  now  they  must  have  theirs.” 

A  blackboard  in  our  family  has  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  in  teaching  our 
children  at  home.  The  head  of  the 
family  was  recently  heard  to  say,  “I 
never  made  a  better  investment  than 
that  blackboard.”  It  has  seen  12  years 
of  constant  service,  and  with  only  an 
occasional  coat  of  paint,  is  as  good  as 
ever.  The  children  learned  to  read  from 
it,  having  no  text-books  until  able  to 
read  well  in  the  first  reader.  They 
learned  their  first  lessons  in  arithmetic, 
learned  to  write,  to  print,  to  draw,  and 
now  that  the  higher  mathematics  have 
been  reached,  it  is  still  useful.  On  holi¬ 
days,  an  appropriate  sentence  in  colored 
crayons  greets  our  eyes.  When  unex¬ 
pectedly  called  away  during  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  family,  it  serves  as  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  in  giving  directions,  etc.  In 
fact,  it  has  grown  to  be  indispensable. 

ELLA  F.  FLANDEBS. 


A  Cougher’s  Coffers 


may  not  be  so  full  as  he  wishes,  but  if  he  is 
wise  he  will  neglect  his  coffers  awhile  and 
attend  to  his  cough.  A  man’s  coffers  may  be 
so  secure  that  no  one  can  take  them  away 
from  him.  But  a  little  cough  has  taken  many 
a  man  away  from  his  coffers.  The  “slight 
cough”  is  somewhat  like  the  small  pebble  that 
lies  on  the  mountain  side,  and  appears  utterly 
insignificant.  A  fluttering  bird,  perhaps,  starts 
the  pebble  rolling,  and  the  rolling  pebble  begets 
an  avalanche  that  buries  a  town.  Many  fatal 
diseases  begin  with  a  slight  cough.  But  any 
cough,  taken  in  time,  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

More  particulars  about  Pectoral  in  Ayer’s  Curebook,  ioo  pages. 

Sent  free.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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EVERY  DAY  WISDOM. 


SOME  unthinking  or  heedless  cooks 
have  a  way  of  boiling  all  sizes  of 
potatoes  together,  without  cutting  the 
large  ones  ;  the  consequence  is  that  the 
small  ones  boil  to  pieces  and  are  wasted, 
before  the  large  ones  are  cooked  through. 

Not  enough  conscientiousness  enters 
into  the  matter  of  borrowed  books. 
When  a  person  is  kind  enough  to  lend 
another  a  book,  it  should  not  only  be 
carefully  used,  but  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
turned  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  habit 
of  acting  uprightly  in  these  small  mat¬ 
ters,  grows  on  a  person  who  cultivates 
it,  and  leaves  its  mark  for  good. 

It  is  a  maxim  among  good  business 
men,  that  a  man  should  be  careful  of 
his  signature  ;  that  is,  careful  where  he 
puts  it ;  he  ought,  also,  to  try  to  make 
it  legible.  Many  men  write  their  names 
in  such  a  careless  way  that  they  can 
scarcely  read  them  themselves  if  they 
encountered  them  unexpectedly.  It  is 
very  annoying  to  receive  a  business  let¬ 
ter  from  a  stranger  and  be  obliged  to 
call  for  help  to  deciper  the  name  at¬ 
tached,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

To  clean  windows  easily  and  well,  use 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene  to  a 
quart  of  water,  using  a  soft  cloth,  wring¬ 
ing  it  out  well.  Rub,  and  afterwards 
polish  with  a  soft  towel,  and  the  result 
is  very  satisfactory. 

A  fine  polish  on  the  cook  stove  is 
readily  obtained  if  cold  tea  be  used  to 
moisten  the  blacking. 

Why  should  children  and  young  folks 
be  allowed  to  trespass  on  ground  not 
belonging  to  their  parents,  in  quest  of 
apples,  nuts  and  such-like  things  ?  Does 
it  not  tend  to  make  them  lawless  ? 

AUNT  KACHKL 


The  November 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 

has  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  (illustrated)  of 

The  First 

Thanksgiving  Dinner 

at  Plymouth,  November,  1621 


Four  special  pages  of 
new  ideas  in  home-made 
Christmas  presents. 

New  ideas  in  Church 
Sociables  and  Home  Par¬ 
ties  for  Children. 

One  Dollar  a  Year  Ten  Cents  a  Copy 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 


All  ECUCU  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  $100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
“unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co. .Chicago 


DO  YOU  DEED  WDTDHIDG? 


STVM  Or,  to  put  it  another  way. 

Do  You  Need  a  Watch? 

LADIES 

'CENTS  We  sell  them,  sell  them  at  such 
CUE  an  exceedingly  low  price  that 
you  can’t  afford  to  go  watchless. 
Got  ’em  all  sizes  and  styles. 
But  we’ll  just  mention  two: 
An  Elgin  orWult  hum  Watch, 
best  movement  made,  hunting 
case,  accurate  time-keeper, 
handsomely  engraved,  Dauber 
Case,  heavily  gold-plated — last 
for  all  time.  Ladies’  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  size. 

We’ll  send  it  to  your  address 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
If  it’s  not  entirely  as  repre¬ 
sented,  send  it  back— costs  you 
nothing.  If  you  like  it,  pay  the 
agent  express  charges  and  $6.50. 
-That’s  fair.  Or  this — 


A  Hunting  Case  Watch-beauti- 
fully  engraved  case,  first-class 
movement,  any  size,  heavi  ly  plated 
(14k) — looks  just  like  a  $40.00  gold 
watch— keeps  as  good  time  as  auy 
of  them.  Sent  to  your  express 
agent  with  privilege  of  examina¬ 
tion-same  conditions  as  all  our 
watches  sent  out— and  if  you  like 
it,  pay  him  $8.45  and  express 
charges. 

If  you  take  our  word  for  it,  and 
send  money  with  order,  u  hand¬ 
some  chain  goes  with  either,  und 
express  charges  are  paid  by  us,  for 
the  prices  named  above. 

Royal  Manufacturing  Co. 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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7 he  Seed  of  the  Pineapple. 

S.,  New  York. — A  friend  in  Florida  sends  me 
some  seeds  found  in  the  interior  of  a  pineapple. 
He  informs  me  that  such  seeds  are  rare  and 
valuable.  Is  the  finding  of  such  seeds  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  are  they  of  value  in  procuring  new 
varieties  ? 

Ans  — The  seeds  are  those  of  the  pine¬ 
apple,  without  doubt.  The  pineapple  is 
not  a  single  fruit,  but  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  fruits  overlapping  one 
another  and  closely  united,  forming  a 
fleshy  cone.  This  will  explain  the  ap¬ 
parent  mystery  of  finding  the  seeds  “  in 
the  interior  of  the  fruit.”  Pineapples  are 
usually  propagated  by  offsets  or  suck¬ 
ers  from  the  parent  plant.  Since  the 
seeds  are  not  often  produced,  and  seed¬ 
ling  plants  require  from  10  to  12  years  to 
mature,  pineapple  seeds  are  planted  only 
when  one  wishes  to  secure  new  varie¬ 
ties.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  finder 
of  the  seeds  should  hold  them  at  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  price,  as  a  great  rarity. 
Furthermore,  as  above  suggested,  even 
if  viable,  the  seeds  would  be  of  little 
use,  since  the  plants  resulting  therefrom 
would,  probably,  be  much  inferior  to 
those  propagated  in  the  usual  way. 
While  some  varieties  of  pineapple  have 
never  been  known  to  produce  seeds, 
other  varieties  frequently  contain  them. 
Such  seeds  very  much  resemble  those  of 
the  apple  in  size,  shape  and  color. 
However,  they  are  marked  with  promi¬ 
nent  ribs  which  extend  lengthwise  of 
the  seeds.  Gilbert  h.  hicks. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Roses  from  Seed. 

Mrs.  O.  V.  B.,  Cortland  County ,  N.  Y. — How 
can  we  tell  when  the  seed  is  ripe  when  our  roses 
go  to  seed  ?  What  time  is  best  to  sow  them  ?  How 
long  does  it  take  them  to  come  up  ?  I  sowed  some 
one  fall  very  late;  kept  them  warm  and  moist  a 
month.  They  did  not  come  up.  I  would  like  to 
raise  some  from  seed.  I  sow  Geranium  seed  in 
the  fall,  take  care  of  the  plants  all  winter,  and 
they  are  in  blossom  in  June,  the  next  year,  nine 
or  ten  months  from  the  seed.  I  sowed  seed  of 
spotted  Calla,  and  soon  had  over  200  of  them. 
They  blossomed  the  third  year  from  seed,  but  the 
roses  have  baffled  me  so  far. 

Ans. — The  heps  or  fruit  of  roses  may 
be  left  upon  the  plants  until  frost.  Then 
gather  them,  remove  the  seeds  and  sow 
them  at  once  in  shallow  boxes  of  rich 
soil.  Sink  these  boxes  in  the  soil  of  the 
garden  to  the  surface.  Cover  them  with 
fine  wire  netting  to  prevent  injury  from 
mice  or  accident.  After  the  soil  becomes 
frozen,  it  is  well  to  cover  with  litter  of 
some  kind.  These  boxes  may  be  lifted 
and  taken  to  any  sunny  window  in  late 
February  and  the  seed  will  germinate  in 
about  three  weeks — some  of  them  in  less 
time.  This  is  the  way  we  have  raised 
all  of  our  seedling  roses.  Of  course  if 
one  has  glass  and  can  command  the  tem¬ 
perature,  they  may  be  started  at  any 
time. 

Palms  for  the  House. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  purchase 
palms  for  house  decoration  ;  they  are 
better  able  to  endure  sudden  changes  of 
atmosphere  than  later  in  the  season, 
when  they  have  had  several  months  in 
artificial  heat.  Palm  growing  is  now  a 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ii  the  Beet.—  AAn. 


business  in  itself,  some  large  firms  being 
devoted  entirely  to  this  specialty.  One 
large  firm  alone  handles  about  500,000 
palms  a  year,  some  of  these  being  raised 
from  seed  in  this  country,  while  others 
are  imported  from  France,  Germany  and 
Belgium  as  small  plants,  and  then  grown 
on  to  salable  size. 

The  most  popular  palms  for  decorating 
and  general  trade  are  Arecas,  Kentias 
(Howeas)  Lataniasor  Livistonas,  and  the 
delicate  little  Cocos  Weddeliana,  chiefly 
used  in  fern  dishes.  A  few  years  ago, 
Seaforthias  were  largely  used,  but  they 
are  not  so  satisfactory  as  Arecas  and 
Kentias,  so  trade  in  them  has  greatly 
fallen  off.  The  Yellow-stemmed  Areca, 
A.  lutescens,  is  very  graceful,  and  when 
grown  as  a  florist’s  decorating  plant, 
the  grower  often  “  makes  up  ”  by  put¬ 
ting  three  little  plants  bunched  together 
in  the  pot,  thus  producing  a  fuller 
effect,  and  preventing  “legginess,”  as 
the  florists  describe  it.  Howea  Belmor- 
eana  and  H.  Forsteriana  (both  common¬ 
ly  called  Kentia)  are  stouter  in  growth 
than  the  Arecas,  so  they  are  grown  as  sin¬ 
gle  specimens.  The  most  popular  of  the 
Fan  palms  is  Livistona  Chinensis  (Lata- 
nia  Borbonica  of  the  older  botanists). 
This  is  very  vigorous  in  growth,  and 
bears  neglect  or  careless  treatment 
very  well.  Livistona  rotundifolia,  with 
rounder  leaves,  is  less  grown,  but  very 
attractive. 

These  palms  are  grown  from  seed, 
which  is  imported  from  Australia,  South 
America,  and  other  tropical  countries. 
The  seed  often  germinates  very  uneven¬ 
ly,  the  period  of  germination  extending 
over  several  months.  The  first  leaves 
are  stiff,  narrow  blades,  quite  distinct 
from  the  character  leaves,  and  some  of 
these  persist  for  some  time  after  the 
character  leaves  are  formed.  One  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  plants  would  never 
recognize  a  Fan  palm  from  the  young 
plant. 

For  any  one  wishing  one  palm  only 
for  house  decoration,  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  Howea  (Kentia)  Belmoreana.  It  is 
healthy,  robust,  and  more  graceful  than 
the  Fan  palm.  A  more  spreading  palm, 
which  will  bear  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  dust  and  gas,  is  Phoenix  reclin- 
ata,  a  first  cousin  to  the  Date  palm, 
with  long,  rather  stiff  foliage,  spreading 
like  a  fern.  We  have  grown  both  this 
and  the  Howea  named  in  a  small  apart¬ 
ment,  where  the  plants  were  exposed  to 
both  natural  and  artificial  gas  (both  very 
trying  to  plants),  and  these  palms  flour¬ 
ished  finely. 

For  a  small  palm  to  be  used  as  all- 
the-year-’round  table  decoration,  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  equal  to  Cocos  Weddeliana. 


This  is  a  very  graceful,  feathery  little 
plant,  and  it  bears  careless  usage  in  a 
way  never  suggested  by  its  delicate  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  grows  but  slowly  in  an 
ordinary  dining-room,  hence  needs  re¬ 
potting  but  rarely.  Growing  in  the 
house,  palms  do  not  need  to  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots  nearly  so  often  as  when 
in  the  greenhouse ;  over-potting  is  a 
mistake.  When  the  crowding  of  the 
roots,  together  with  deficient  vigor,  sug¬ 
gests  need  for  a  change,  do  not  make 
the  change  too  great.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  house  palms  should  stay  out¬ 
side,  requiring  very  little  care.  During 
the  winter,  the  leaves  should  be  sponged 
carefully  in  clear  water  once  a  week, 
the  under  side  of  leaf  and  lower  part  of 
stem  being  examined  for  scale  insects. 
Should  these  insects  appear  in  numbers, 
wash  leaves  and  stems  with  whale-oil 
soapsuds.  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
trouble  from  any  other  insects.  A  leaf- 
blight  of  palms  is  not  uncommon,  both 
in  greenhouses  and  in  the  house,  this 
appearing  in  the  form  of  dying  leaf 
tissue,  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the 
leaf,  but  more  often  at  the  tips.  There 
is,  practically,  no  remedy  for  this ;  the 
affected  tips  may  be  cut  off,  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  extending  and,  though 
this  is  a  blemish,  it  is  not  a  serious  one. 
The  opinion  was  suggested,  by  one  in¬ 
vestigator,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves  was 
caused  by  the  spores  being  washed  to 
this  point  m  watering.  No  form  of 
fungicide  has  been  recommended  as 
certain  in  its  effects  against  the  leaf- 
blight. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

At  this  season,  the  Bittersweet  or  Wax- 
work  (Celastrus  scandens)  displays  its 
orange  pods,  opening  to  show  its  bril¬ 
liant  red  fruit,  and  though  this  is  one  of 
the  commonest  wild  vines  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  it  is  well  worth  planting  for  the 
sake  of  its  autumn  brilliancy.  During 
the  summer,  it  is  inconspicuous ;  the 
foliage,  though  neat  and  clean,  is  not 
specially  attractive,  and  the  flowers  will 
almost  escape  notice.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  not  a  vine  we  should  recommend 
for  planting  about  a  porch,  because  we 
usually  want  something  showy  during 
the  warm  months.  But  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  train  about  a  fence,  or  up  into  a  tree 
in  the  less  formal  part  of  the  garden. 

Chrysanthemums  are  plentiful,  both 
indoors  and  out.  The  sharp  frost  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  week  in  October  did  not 
affect  the  Chinese  and  Pompon  varieties, 
or  the  hardier  sorts  of  the  Japan  type  ; 
but  the  buds  showed  the  desirability  of 
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FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver.  World’s  Cantennlal 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHESf~AWARDS — Nebraska  Agricultural  Falr~,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD — Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS ~an<T 6  DIPLOMAS— Wo rldTs~Colum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893. 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  '94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  RangcsSold  to  Jau.  lst,’97 

IZ^Uange  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  — will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA- 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

»y  We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  DOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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slight  protection  at  night,  to  prevent 
them  from  suffering.  It  is  still  possible  to 
lift  some  of  the  plants  so  that  they  may 
be  taken  inside,  but  in  such  case,  a  large 
mass  of  earth  must  be  taken  up  with 
them.  They  may  be  put  in  boxes  and 
kept  in  any  cool,  light  place  until  bloom¬ 
ing  is  over.  Such  plants  are  likely  to 
lose  their  lower  leaves,  and  naturally, 
do  not  make  handsome  specimens  ;  but 
their  flowers  will  be  attractive  for  cut¬ 
ting.  Ivory,  one  of  the  most  popular 
white  Chrysanthemums,  is  very  plenti¬ 
ful  this  autumn.  There  are  several 
pink  forms  of  it,  some  very  clear  and 
bright  in  color,  others  paler,  but  the 
complaint  is  made  this  autumn  that 
many  of  the  pink  Ivory  plants  produce 
white  flowers.  This  is  not  an  extraord¬ 
inary  circumstance  ;  all  plants  have  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  primitive  forms, 
and  Chrysanthemums  are  so  very  mixed 
that  we  need  never  be  surprised  at  any 
variation  in  color. 


Everyone  knows  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth’s  don’t  break;  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
operation.  Superior  to  all  others. 
Many  In  u*e,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free. 

Address  N.  C.  BAUGHMAN, 
York.  Pa. 


$500  AN  ACRE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  this  year,  the  statement  was  made  that  many 
apple  orchards  In  Virginia  gave  a  profit  of  $500 
an  acre. 

In  the  South,  Great  Profits  are  made  by  Intelligent 
Farmers  on  Apple,  Peach  and  other  Orchards;  on 
Vineyards  and  in  Truck  Farms.  High  Profits  are 
not  uncommon. 

The  mild  climate  and  fine  soil  give  beauty,  size  and 
flavor  to  fruit.  Lands  are  cheap;  transportation 
facilities  to  best  markets  good;  locations  pleasant. 
Best  Farm  and  Fruit  Regions  are  along  lines  of 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Address  for  Information  about  lands,  locations, 
climate,  products,  etc.,  M.  Vr.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C 


Intensive  Cultivation  is  the  Keynote  to  Success!” 

SUCCESS 


Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 

AMEM(jMI!f 

*  •  $1.00  a  Year.  ” 


Every  Saturday. 


A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Home. 


THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription;  it  will  earn 
you  $100  before  the  twelve  months  are  up.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copy  free. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  address 

H.  GARDENING,  P.0.  Box  1697,  New  York. 


Another  Chance 
for  a  Watch. 


Here  is  the  best  bargain  we  have  yet 
offered  in  a  low-priced  man’s  watch.  It 
has  seven  jeweled  movements,  straight 
line  lever  escapement,  cut  compensated 
balance,  safety  pinion.  Plates  damas¬ 
keened  in  nickel.  White  hard  enamel 
dial  with  depressed  seconds  and  black 
marginal  figures.  The  case  is  dust- 
proof  polished  silverode  (that  looks  like 
silver  and  wears  better).  Has  10  k.  gold- 
filled  crown.  We  have  secured  a  special 
price  on  a  lot  of  these  watches.  The 
jobber's  price  is  $3  50.  He  sells  to  re¬ 
tailer,  and  you  pay  $5.00  for  them  at  the 
jewelry  store  You  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription  and  $3.50,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  watch  by  return  mail,  and 
the  paper  for  a  year  to  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber  so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you 
only  $2.50.  We  guarantee  this  watch  to 
keep  good  time,  and  return  the  money, 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  but  you  will  be. 
We  want  the  new  subscriptions,  and  if 
you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
it.  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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THE  FIRST  AGENT 

to  get  the  $1  rebate  for  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscriptions  was 
Mr.  B.  0.  Foster,  of  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  have  more  of  the  dollars 
in  the  till  ready  for  our  wide-awake  hustlers  as  soon  as  they  claim 
them.  We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  rebate  for  new  names 
gives  the  new  subscriber  no  advantage  over  the  regular  old  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  know  that  it  is  harder  work  for  an  agent  to  go  into 
new  territory  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  so  well  known,  and  get  sub¬ 
scriptions,  than  to  secure  renewals  from  old  subscribers  who  know 
the  paper  and  are  glad  to  save  the  trouble  of  remittance  by  handing 
their  subscriptions  to  the  agent.  But  both  pay  alike  for  the  paper. 
The  rebate  is  for  the  extra  work,  and  to  give  the  agent  a  little  extra 
chance  in  accordance  with  our  prevailing  custom,  we  send  the 
paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year  now,  and  date  the  new  subscription 
January  1,  1899.  But  it  is  time  some  of  our  agents  were  making  a 
move  for  a  share  of  that 

$1,000.00 

We  will  send  sample  copies  to  any  one  who  applies  for  them.  Don't 
you  want  some  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STAHONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Foodb  and  Human  Rations. — In  Bulletin  54  of  the 
Minnesota  Station  (St.  Anthony  Park),  Prof. 
Harry  Snyder  gives  some  very  interesting  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  composition  and  digestibility 
of  foods.  Among  other  experiments,  was  one 
designed  to  show  the  digestibility  of  bread  made 
from  various  kinds  of  Hour.  A  man  weighing  150 
pounds  was  fed  a  daily  ration  consisting  of  1)4 
pound  of  bread,  one-fifth  pound  of  butter  and 
one-half  pound  of  eggs  (four  eggs).  His  daily 
exercise  consisted  of  a  four-mile  walk.  Three 
kinds  of  bread  were  used — one  made  from  the 
ordinary  patent  spring  wheat  flour,  one  from  a 
baker’s  grade  of  Hour,  and  one  from  whole-wheat 
Hour.  These  rations  supplied  all  the  needs  of  the 
body,  and  produced  sufficient  energy  for  a  four- 
mile  walk  per  day.  This  represented  nearly  1'4 
pound  dry  matter,  which  was  composed  of  about 
one-fourth  pound  of  muscle-makers,  one-fourth 
pound  of  fat,  and  .85  of  a  pound  of  fat-formers. 
If  the  bread  were  purchased  of  the  baker  at  five 
cents  per  loaf,  with  the  butter  costing  20  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  eggs  12centsper  dozen,  the  ration 
would  cost  15 >4  cents  per  day.  If  the  bread  were 
homemade,  the  eggs  nine  cents  per  dozen,  and 
the  butter  Hi  cents  per  pound,  the  ration  would 
cost  about  10  cents  per  day.  It  was  found  that 
there  is,  practically,  no  difference  in  the  total 
digestibility  of  the  bread  made  from  the  three 
kinds  of  flour.  The  baker’s  flour  gave,  on  the 
whole,  the  highest  analysis,  and  these  facts  will 
not  give  much  encouragement  to  those  who  claim 
that  whole-wheat  flour  is  more  nutritious  than 
ordinary  flour. 

Prof.  Snyder  t^ays  that  ordinary  bread  contains 
about  33  per  cent  of  water,  9*4  of  muscle-makers, 
2%  of  fat,  one-half  of  one  of  ash  and  salt,  and  54 
of  starch.  The  supposed  superior  merit  of  whole¬ 
wheat  flour  is  mostly  a  question  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  wheat  from  which  the  flour  was  made. 
Some  samples  of  bakers’  bread  contain  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  lard  or  butter.  Three  pounds  of 
flour  will  make  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  of 
bread  on  account  of  the  water  used  in  making 
the  bread.  At  two  cents  a  pound  for  the  flour, 
four  loaves  of  bread  can  be  made  from  six  cents’ 
worth.  At  two  cents  for  yeast  and  shortening, 
the  cost  of  the  materials  in  four  loaves  would  be 
about  two  cents  a  loaf,  exclusive  of  fuel  and 
labor.  A  barrel  of  flour  costing  $4,  if  purchased 
in  the  form  of  bread  at  five  cents  a  loaf,  will  cost 
over  $1 1. 

Prof.  Snyder  conducted  an  experiment  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  flour  loses  its  nitrogen  by  pro¬ 
longed  fermentation.  In  one  case,  a  dough  was 
made  of  flour,  water  and  yeast.  It  was  kneaded 
thoroughly,  allowed  to  rise  until  it  doubled  its 
bulk,  kneaded  again  and,  after  rising  a  second 
time,  at  once  baked.  This  was  compared  with 
the  method  of  allowing  the  batter  to  ferment  10' 
or  15  hours,  or  over-night,  then  adding  more 
flour,  kneading,  letting  the  dough  rise  again,  and 
then  baking.  The  first  method,  of  course,  re¬ 
quired  more  yeast  and  a  higher  temperature.  It 
was  found  that,  when  the  bread  was  baked  with 
a  short  fermentation,  there  was  an  average  loss 
of  2.10  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  With  the 
longer  fermentation,  this  loss  of  nitrogen  was 
7 \  per  cent.  Prof.  Snyder  puts  it  in  this  way, 
«  when  a  barrel  of  flour  is  made  into  bread  by 
the  prolonged  fermentation  process,  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  over  that  of  the  short  process  is  equal 
in  value  to  about  seven  pounds  of  the  best  sirloin 
steak.” 

Another  experiment  was  conducted  with  a  man 
weighing  140  pounds.  This  man  was  given  a 
dally  ration  consisting  of  3)4  pounds  of  boiled 
potatoes,  eight  eggs,  1)4  pint  of  milk  and  one-half 
pound  of  cream.  It  will  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  ration  of  butter,  eggs  and 
bread.  The  potato  ration  contained  1 %  pound  of 
dry  matter,  which  consisted  of  one-fourth  pound 
of  fat,  one-fourth  pound  of  muscle-makers,  and 
nearly  three-fourths  pound  of  fat-formers.  As 
the  potato  contains  only  25  per  cent  of  dry  matter, 
it  will  be  seen  that  one  must  eat  a  large  amount 


of  it  in  order  to  secure  nutriment  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  the  body.  Prof.  Snyder  found 
that  the  muscle-makers  of  the  potato  are  not  as 
digestible  as  those  found  in  some  other  foods.  At 
the  same  time,  the  experiment  shows  that  pota¬ 
toes  justly  occupy  a  high  place  among  our  vege¬ 
table  foods.  We  shall  give  other  extracts  from 
this  interesting  bulletin,  and  we  think  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  want  to  study  the  problem  of 
human  feeding,  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it. 

Tub  Vai.uk  of  Milk.— Bulletin  123  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station  (New  Brunswick),  discusses  the 
value  of  milk  as  human  food,  and  how  that  value 
should  be  recognized  in  trade.  Prof.  Voorhees 
says  that,  while  milk  is  one  of  our  best  and 
cheapest  foods,  the  average  daily  consumption 
in  our  large  cities  is  only  one-half  pint  for  each 
inhabitant.  Milk  is  a  perfect  food — a  perfectly 
balanced  ration.  A  quart  of  milk,  weighing  2.2 
( Cont/imued  on  next  vaoe .1 


When  a  man  fs 
ruined  and  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  a 
i^Ngood  wife  is  the 
^  one  stay  and  com- 
-fort  left  to  him. 
But  no  man,  who 
is  a  man,  wants  to 
put  his  wife  to  this 
extremity.  For 
woman  in  her 
gentle  nature  Buf¬ 
fers  with  the  hus¬ 
band  she  comforts 
and  consoles.  It  is  a  humiliation  to  any 
proud  woman  that  the  man  of  her  choice 
should  prove  at  last  a  failure  —  broken  in 
purse  and  in  spirit.  Back  of  all  business 
failures  lies  ill-health.  No  man  who  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  brain  fag,  nervous  prostration 
and  debility,  due  to  impure  blood  and  a  dis¬ 
ordered  digestion  can  long  succeed  in  busi¬ 
ness.  livery  woman  should  make  it  her 
duty  to  see  that  her  husband  takes  proper 
care  of  his  health. 

The  best  medicine  in  all  the  world  for 
hard-worked  business  men  is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  is  medicine 
for  both  body  and  mind.  It  makes  the  di¬ 
gestion  good,  the  liver  active,  and  the  appe¬ 
tite  keen.  It  fills  the  blood  with  the  life- 
giving  elements  that  build  new  tissues.  It 
invigorates  and  purifies.  It  is  the  one  great 
blood -maker  and  flesh-builder.  There’s 
nothing  in  the  market  “just  as  good.” 


A.  L.  Purdy,  Esq.,  of  Otterpond,  Caldwell  Co., 
Xy.,  writes:  “I  herewith  inclose  31  one -cent 
■stamps  to  pay  postage  on  one  of  your  cloth-bound 
Medical  Advisers.  1  know  your  book  to  be  a  good 
•one.  I  had  suffered  seven  years  with  liver  com¬ 
plaint  when  I  read  about  your  ‘  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  ’  in  one  of  your  books.  After  using  a 
few  bottles  of  the  ‘  Discovery  ’  and  three  vials  of 
the  ‘Pleasant  Pellets’  I  was  completely  cured.” 

One  copy  of  a  good,  practical,  medical 
work  is  worth  more  in  a  home  than  a  thous¬ 
and  works  of  fiction.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Medical  Adviser  is  the  best 
home  medical  book  extant.  It  contains 
1,008  pages  and  three  hundred  illustrations 
and  is  written  in  plain,  everyday  language 
that  any  one  may  understand.  Over  a  mil¬ 
lion  women  own  copies  of  it  and  680,000 
of  them  paid  $1.50  each  for  their  copies. 
A  new  ana  large  edition  will  be  given  away 
absolutely  free.  If  you  want  a  copy  in  a 
paper  cover,  send  twenty -one  one -cent 
stamps,  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only ,  to 
the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  No.  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
If  you  desire  a  fine  French  cloth  binding, 
send  xo  cents  extra — thirty-one  cents  in  all. 


EARN  A  CHATELAINE 


WATCH 


and  Chain 

by  Belling  10  lbs.  hakkk’S 
tkah,  Ktr.,  among  your 
friends.  The  Watch  is  Solid 
Silver  and  a  little  beauty  as 
well  as  a  perfect  timekeeper. 
Gentlemen’s  Watch,  same 
amount;  or  sell  lo  lbs.  for  a 
Camera;  75  lbs.  for  a  Bicycle;  90 
lbs. for  a  Sewing  Machine ;  26 lbs. 
fora  Mandolin  ;  is  lbs.  for  a  Toilet 
Set;  25  lbs.  fora  Tea  Set:  8  lbs. 
for  a  pair  of  Skates,  tiena  postal 
for  Catalogue,  etc.  Express  free. 

W. C.  Baker  (Dept. r>2  Springfield.  Mass. 


Send  for  our  1898  Christmas  Art  Souvenir 
Catalogue,  with  colored  frontispiece,  repre¬ 
senting  An  Ancient  Egyptian  Choir,  origin¬ 
ally  painted  for  us  by  u  renowned  artist  and 
reprodueed  in  fae-simile.  The  new  cata¬ 
logue  contains  our  18y8  models  of  the 
Celebrated  Cornish  American  Pianos  nud 
Organs,  over  50  styles  to  select  from. 
Mention  this  paper  and  the  catalogue 
will  be  sent  FREE,  with  postage  paid. 
Remember  we  are  the  only  firm  of  actual 
manufacturers  selling  exclusively  to  the 
general  public  direct,  at  factory  cost — the 
only  firm  where  you  get  exact  value  for 
your  money.  There  are  no  agents’,  deal¬ 
ers’  or  middlemen’s  profits  added. 

CASH  or  on  EASY  PAYMENTS,- 

to  suit  your  circumstances.  Pianos 
and  Organs  shipped  on  thirty  days’  trial 
>ur  own  home  under  our  special  warrant  for 
iweniy-tive  years.  No  money  required  in  advance. 

Safe  delivery  to  purchaser  guaranteed  and  insured. 

TERMS:  NO  SATISFACTION,  NO  PAY. 

Bond  for  particular*  of  oar  eo-partnerohlp  plan,  by  which  any  one  ean 
obtain  a  Cornish  American  l’iano  or  Organ  UU  K  of  cost. 


EMEMBER 


that  a  prompt  response  to  this  adver¬ 
tisement  will  secure  a  DISCOUNT  of 
$10.00  on  the  list  prices  as  quoted  In  our 
1898  Catalogue  on  any  Organ,  or  $20.00  on 
the  list  prices  If  you  buy  a  Plano.  Owing  to 
the  very  close  margin  this  leaves  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  we  are  obliged  to  reserve  the  right 
to  withdraw  this  special  discount  at  any  time. 


GIFT  CATALOGUE, 


References: 


DON’T  MISS  THIS,  it  in  FREE. 
Worth  IU  weight  jn  COLD  and 
will  mivo  you  many  dollar*.  It  co*>t  iim  ail  liiimen%e  sum  to  per¬ 
fect,  wp  will  bond  it  to  you  for  NOTHING.  All  you  have  to  do  U 
to  mention  this  paper  and  n*k  for  the  (’ORNISH  ART  CATA¬ 
LOG!  E.  It  will  he  FORWARDED  IMMEDIATELY.  THE  NEW 
ISSUE  for  181)8  now  ready,  get  it  TO-DAY. 

Our  bank,  your  bank, 
any  bank,  the  editor  of 
this  paper,  or  any  of  the  multitude  of  patrons 
who  have  purchased  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  instruments  from  us  during  the  past  36  years. 
Our  new  book  “The  Heart  of  the  People,” 
containing  a  thousand  recent  references,  sent 
free.  Don’t  fail  to  write  at  once.  '  » 


CORNISH  &  CO.—rWASHINGT0N,  NEW  JERSEY,:; 


*444* 


►44444  Established  36  Years  ♦»♦♦♦- 


1 1  Vide  Tires  Make 


Can't  Hot, 

Get  J.ooxe  or 
Jlreale  Down, 


You  cau’t  overload  a  wagon  Uiat  is  equipped  with 

GOSHEN 

LOW  WAGON 

WHEELS 

They  are  built  of  wedge-shaped  layers 
of  kiln  dried  IndianaWhitcOak  with 
the  grain  running  from  the  hub  to  the 
tire.  They  fit  any  waRon,  are  18  to  36  in.  hitfh  and 8)^  to  6-in.  tire.  Low  wheels 
save  half  the  lift— easy  to  load  logs,  hay,  grain,  stumps,  stones,  corn  fodder, 
manur,  anything-  A  set  of  these  wheels  makes  two  wagons  out  of  one. 
Circulars  free.  Kelly  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.  27  Purl  St- Goshen,  In<L 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  ZRZK. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 


r  Old  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  111. 


RA  -  -  ltuy*  4  BCCHJY 

ft  ftR  -  -  Hiijk4  (  ARRIABK 

o  on  )tu vm  4  aim-.  nuior  i.iKin  C  £ 

Delivery  \Y niton  )  3T 
Wtthsteel  til-eon  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
ami  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  & 
directionsfor measuring.  Wilmington 
Wheel  C'o.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


A  Matter  of  Opinion. 

Users  of  the  Little* Giant  Separator 
hold  one  opinion  in 
common  and  that  is — 
the  machine  cannot 
be  beaten  for  farm 
use.  Of  all  dairy  sep¬ 
arators  it  is  the  easiest 
to  operate,  to  attend 
to,  and  to  clean,  and 
it  more  than  earns  its 
first  cost  every  year 
by  the  increased  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  butter  which  its  use 
enables.  Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Elgin,  HI.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Agents  Wanted 

by  the  CKLEBRATKD  GENEVA  NURSERIES. 
Established  1846.  GOOD  PAY.  Success  Insured  to 
WORKERS.  Address  W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


There  are  many  5eparatorS 

but  the  Improved  United  States 
is  the  Separator  of  Separators 

It  holds  the  record  for  the  best  and  most  perfect 
separation. 

It  delivers  a  smoother  and  better  cream. 

It  has  a  larger  capacity  according  to  price  than 
others. 

It  is  easier  to  operate. 

Its  gears  are  all  enclosed. 

It  is  more  thoroughly  made  and  therefore  will 
wear  longer. 

It  is  best  liked  where  best  known. 

Ask  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERHONT  FARO  flACHlNE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Science  from  the  Stations. 

(CONTINUED.) 

pounds,  contains  as  much  nourishment  as  three- 
fourths  pound  of  sirloin  f-teak.  With  steak  at  10 
cents  a  pound,  such  milk  is  worth  12  cents  per 
quart.  In  spite  of  this,  most  city  people  regard 
milk  as  a  luxury  rather  than  a  food. 

Milk  is  the  only  animal  product  that  is  eaten 
raw.  It  cannot  be  washed  like  meat  or  fish.  Most 
persons  consider  one  quart  of  milk  as  good  as 
another  so  far  as  food  value  is  concerned ;  this  is 
a  great  mistake,  for  there  are  grades  of  milk,  the 
same  as  there  are  grades  of  coffee,  sugar  or 
dour.  In  other  articles,  the  price  is  determined 
by  the  grade,  and  Prof.  Voorhees  argues  that 
pure,  clean  milk  should  be  sold  at  prices  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  amount  of  solids  it  contains.  The 
richness  of  milk  depends  upon  the  cow  that 
makes  It.  Her  breed,  her  age,  and  her  period  of 
lactation  all  induence  it.  Milk  with  four  per 
cent  of  fat  is  considered  better  than  either  a 
poorer  or  richer  article.  The  object  is  to  secure 
a  herd  of  cows  that  can  be  depended  on  to  give 
a  Uniform  four-per-cent  milk  through  the  entire 
year,  and  then  guarantee  that  composition. 

There  are  28  cows  in  the  station  herd— of  mixed 
breeding.  An  investigation  of  the  milk  supply 
of  large  cities  in  New  Jersey  showed  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  milk  varied  from  11.10  per  cent  of 
solids  and  2.84  per  cent  of  fat,  to  15  03  per  cent  of 
solids  and  5.67  per  cent  of  fat — a  difference  in  fat 
of  nearly  ICO  per  cent.  Good  and  poor  milk  sold 
at  about  the  same  price  per  quart,  though  the 
richer  milk  required  about  twice  as  much  food 
per  quart.  It  was  proposed  to  breed  and  feed 
the  cows  in  the  station  herd  so  that  they  would 
give  a  uniform  four-per-cent  milk. 

The  cows  are  not  pastured,  but  exercise  in  a 
three-acre  field.  Green  food — rye,  wheat,  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  oats  and  peas,  millet,  Soja  beans, 
cow  peas,  corn  fodder — Is  cut  and  broUlght  to 
them.  In  winter,  they  are  fed  ensilage,  hay,  dry 
fodder  and  beets.  The  following  mixture  of 
grain  is  fed  :  wheat  bran,  four  pounds  ;  dried 
brewers’  grains,  three  pounds;  linseed  meal, 
one  pound;  corn  meal,  one  pound.  This  is  fed 
in  varying  quantities;  for  example,  the  cow  giv¬ 
ing  40  pounds  of  milk  gets  more  of  this  mixture 
than  the  one  that  gives  15  pounds.  On  this  feed, 
the  milk  of  individual  cows  varied  all  the  way 
from  2.5  to  8.3  per  cent  of  fat,  yet  the  mixed  milk 
of  the  entire  herd  varied  only  from  4  to  4.4  per 
cent.  The  differences  of  the  milk  are  carefully 
given  in  tables  in  the  bulletin. 

The  two  chief  things  supposed  to  influence  the 
Composition  of  milk,  are  the  length  of  time  from 
calving,  and  the  character  of  the  food.  As  a  cow 
advances  in  lactation,  the  flow  of  milk  decreases 
and  the  per  cent  of  fat  increases.  Individual 
cows  differ,  but  experiments  in  this  herd  show 
that,  for  the  first  five  months,  the  decrease  In 
the  milk  yield  is  greater  than  the  decrease  in 
total  fat.  The  per  cent  of  fat  gradually  increases 
up  to  the  fifth  month,  after  which  it  remains  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  The  difference  is  limited  to  the 
first  five  months,  and  if  the  fresh  cows  come  into 
the  herd  in  every  month  during  the  year,  the 
mixed  milk  will  remain  about  uniform  in  com¬ 
position. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  succulent  foods 
like  grass,  ensilage,  green  fodder,  potatoes,  etc., 
reduce  the  quality  of  milk,  that  is,  lower  Its  per 
cent  of  fat.  To  see  what  there  is  in  this  claim, 
two  rations  were  fed  as  follows: 

No.  1 — lbs.  No.  2 — lbs. 


Knsilage .  35 

Dry  fodder .  4  15 

Wheat  bran .  4  4 

Dried  brewers’  grains .  3  3 

Corn  meal .  1  1 

Linseed  meal .  1  i 


The  “  dry  matter  ”  in  No.  2  is  equal  to  that  in  No. 
1.  Another  ration  of  35  pounds  of  ensilage,  4 
pounds  of  dried  fodder,  and  22‘/2  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  of  beets  was  also  fed.  On  the  whole,  the 
results  show  that  a  change  from  dry  to  succulent 
food  affects  the  yield  rather  than  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  milk.  We  get  more  of  it  of  about  the 
same  quality  as  before.  Beets  proved  to  be  a 
better  source  of  succulence  than  potatoes,  and 
good  ensilage  best  of  all. 


HINDSIGHT. 

RKVIKW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  here  opened  weaker  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  Wheat  went  down  one-half  cent 
per  bushel.  There  was  considerable  export  buy¬ 
ing  at  this  lower  price,  but  Tuesday,  it  began  to 
advance,  and  with  some  ups  and  downs,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  gradually  during  the  week,  closing  about 
three  cents  per  bushel  above  the  price  one  week 
ago.  One  unfavorable  feature  of  this  advance  is 
that  it  has  largely  checked  the  export  demand, 
showing  how  little  it  takes  to  convince  the  ex¬ 
porters  that  their  profit  is  jeopardized.  The  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  close  of  the  week  is  firm,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  seem  favorable.  There  has  been  a  good 
export  demand  for  Hour  during  the  week,  but  the 
market  is  quiet  and  the  views  of  holders  firmer. 


The  Worry  of  It. 

The  world  has  come  to  know  that  the 
muscles  have  much  to  do  with  the  health 
of  the  system,  and  the  era  of  athletics 
has  so  developed  them,  that  the  whole 
man  is  a  stronger  being  than  in  former 
years.  But  the  worry  of  it  all  is  that 
the  muscles  are  of  the  flesh,  fleshy.  A 
little  twist,  or  slip,  or  jerk — these  hap¬ 
pen  in  all  work — and  then  a  sprain. 
Sprains  disable  and  are  costly  in  time 
and  money,  but  not  if  St.  Jacobs  Oil  is 
used,  for  it  cures  surely  and  promptly, 
and  the  worry  of  it  is  over. — Adv. 


Corn  declined  early  in  the  week  In  sympathy 
with  wheat,  but  reports  later  in  the  week  show 
a  material  shortage  in  nearly  every  corn-growing 
State,  and  some  reports  indicate,  also,  poor 
quality.  The  total  crop  is  said  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  that  of  last  year.  The  result  is 
that  the  market  is  firmer,  and  higher  prices  are 
predicted.  Oats  were,  also,  lower  early  In  the 
week,  but  gained  strength  with  the  increased 
firmness  of  the  other  grains,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  export  de¬ 
mand.  Rye  is  somewhat  higher  In  price,  and  the 
market  is  strong.  There  is  a  good  demand  from 
the  Continent,  and  this  stimulates  the  market. 
There  is  little  change  in  the  barley  market.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  beans  are  heavy,  trade  quiet,  and  prices 
lower. 

The  apple  market  Is  firm  under  somewhat 
higher  prices.  The  receipts  are  not  heavy,  and 
many  of  these  are  going  into  cold  storage,  so 
that  the  visible  supply  on  the  market  is  small. 
This  is  especially  true  of  choice  fruit,  although 
there  is  a  plenty  of  the  Inferior  grades.  Pears 
are  plentiful  and  dull,  excepting  for  the  best 
grades.  Fancy  grapes  are  not  in  large  supply, 
and  the  demand  Is  good  at  prices  exceeding  our 
quotations.  The  larger  part  of  the  receipts, 
however,  are  not  of  a  quality  to  exceed  the  prices 
given.  Cranberries  seem  to  be  somewhat  scarce, 
and  holders  are  very  firm  in  their  views.  Florida 
oranges  are  in  market,  and  fancy  grades  bring 
good  prices.  Evaporated  apples  seem  to  be  a 
little  easy  in  price. 

The  butter  market  has  been  very  quiet  all  the 
week.  Receipts  are  not  heavy,  demand  is  good, 
and  demand  and  supply  seem  to  be  pretty  evenly 
balanced.  Prices  are  slightly  higher  on  some 
grades  than  one  week  ago,  but  in  general,  the 
situation  is  about  the  same.  Receipts  of  cheese 
are  quite  large,  and  as  there  Is  little  demand 
from  exporters,  the  market  is  weak  and  un¬ 
settled. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  larger  than  the 
demand,  hence  the  market  is  weak  and  prices 
are  somewhat  lower.  Sweet  potatoes,  however, 
are  In  lighter  supply,  and  prices  have  advanced. 
Most  other  vegetables  are  in  good  supply,  and 
prices  are  but  little  changed  from  one  week  ago. 

Receipts  of  poultry  were  very  light  early  In  the 
week,  probably  because  previous  low  prices  had 
discouraged  shippers  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  holding  their  stock.  Later  in  the  week,  the 
receipts  were  larger,  but  still  the  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably,  and  the  trade  is  good.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  are  light,  especially  of  fresh 
gathered,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  higher 
prices.  Considerable  quantities  of  refrigerator 
and  limed  eggs  are  being  put  on  the  market,  but 
trade  in  these  is  very  slow. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  October  30,  1897. 


BEANS  AND  PKA8. 


Beam,  Marrow,  1897,  oholoe . 1  86®  — 

Medium,  1896.  oholoe . 1  20®  — 

Pea,  1891,  oholoe . 1  10®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  95®1  00 

White  Kidney,  oholoe . 1  60@1  65 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  oholoe . 1  f>0@  — 

Red  Kidney,  oommon  to  good .  9>@1  26 

Yellow  Bye  choice . 1  40®  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  (60  lbs) . 1  3001  35 

Glreen  peas,  8ootch,  1896,  bols.,  per  bushel . . .  90®  — 
Bags,  per  busbel .  86®  — 


BUTTER— NHW. 

ireamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  .. 

Western,  firsts . . . 

Western,  seoonds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy  .. 

Firsts . . . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seoonds . 

Western  faotory,  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 


CHBB8B— NHW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  oholoe . 

Fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair _ 

Full  skims . . . . . 


0234 

022 

.17 

019 

016 

.23 

@234 

©2  2 

©20 

018 

015 

@194 

@174 

.16 

017 

014 

.114012 

.134313 

.12  @124 
.11  @114 
.  9  @104 

.  84@  8»4 
.  8  @  84 
.6  a  6!* 
-  <  ® 

.  3  ®  34 


HGGB. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  dos  21  o  22 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  19  ®  20 


Western,  oholoe,  loss  oil .  is  @  18J4 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 2  70  ®3  74 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  oase . 2  00  @3  00 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  oase . 1  60  @2  40 

Refrigerator,  good  to  fanoy,  ner  doz .  1340  144 

Limed,  Western  prime,  per  doz .  134®  14 


FRUITS— DRIHD. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fanoy,  per  lb .  9  @— 

Choice,  per  lb .  bSf@— 

Prime,  per  lb .  8  @8% 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  ® 

Snndried,  siloed .  3  @  4>» 

Sundrled.  Canada,  quarters,  1897 .  6  @  6 

State  &  Western,  quarters.  1897 .  4  @64 

Southern,  quarters,  1897  .  3  @  44 

Chopped,  1897,  per  100  lbs . 2  75@3  0U 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  100  lb . 2  60® 3  00 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  100124 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @44 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 134014 

Sundrled,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb  .  6  @  7 

FRUITS— GRHHN 

Apples,  fanoy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h.,  bbl..2  6004  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  6003  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  . 1  76@3  00 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  60@a  to 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  7602  00 

Northern  Spy,  per  d.  h  bbl...  . I  6003  CO 

Fall  pippin,  hand-plokod,  per  bbl . 2  0002  10 

King,  per  bbl .  . 2  260  3  60 

Common,  per  bbl .  75®  1  60 

Pears,  Baitlett,  choice,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Bartlett,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  60@1  to 

Seckel,  per  bbl  . 3  00@6  60 

Boso,  per  bbl . 1  6103  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  26©1  76 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 1  60^»2  60 

KeilTe-,  per  bbl . 1  C0@2  26 

Cooking  varieties,  oer  bbl .  60@1  00 

Grapes,  Up-River,  Concord,  per  case .  40@  65 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  relieve  Throat 
Irritations  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice 
The  genuine  sold  only  in  boxes. — Ado. 


State  Delaware,  per  small  basket .  8®  12 

Btate  Niagara,  per  small  basket .  8®  12 

state  black,  per  small  basket .  6®  8 

State  Catawba,  ner  basket .  7®  8 

Wine— in  bulk,  Delaware .  140  2 

Wine  -  in  bulk,  white .  140  14 

Wine -In  bulk,  black .  14 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  to 

Per  crate . 1  600  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  60@l  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 4  5006  26 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 3  000  6  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 6  600  6  50 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 1  26@3  00 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  2601  60 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 1  2601  50 

G-ass  p’over,  per  doz . 1  0001  60 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  00@2  60 

Red  heads,  1  er  oatr . 1  6002  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  600  76 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  36®  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  20©  25 

Common,  per  pair .  200  26 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  9001  00 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  0001  26 

Grouse,  per  pair .  60®  l  00 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  16©  17 

GRASS  SHED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  00®  6  25 

Timothy .  2  75®  3  26 

HONEY. 

8tate,  white  clover,  oomb,  fanoy,  per  lb . 12  ®— 

Bnokwheat,  oomb,  per  lb .  8  ©  9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  44®  64 

Buckwheat,  extraoted,  per  lb .  340  44 

California,  oomb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 11  @13 


MEATS— DRESSED 
Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb. 


Small,  per  lb . 

Pork,  oountry  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb 


Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb.. 

NUT8. 


No.  2,  per  lb .  24@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb 


94® 

10 

7  0 

9 

6  0 

7 

6  0 

6 

64® 

7 

640 

7 

64® 

6 

4  0 

6 

8  0 

10 

4  0 

__ 

3  @ 

84 

3  0 

34 

24® 

— 

44® 

6 

00  @1  25 

00  @7 

60 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 

Jersey  Sweet,  per  bbl . . 

Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  ohlokens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Duoks,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 1 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  average  lots,  per  lb . 

Spring,  dry  pioked.  per  lb . 

8pring,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Chickers,  Phlla.,  fancy . 

Phlla.,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb  . 

Fowls.  State  <fc  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  scalded . 

Old  oooks.  per  lb . 

Duoks.  Eastern  soring,  per  lb . 

Western  spring,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern,  white . 

Eastern,  dark . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dos . 2 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  1.,  per  10U . 3 

State,  per  100 . 2 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz . 

Small  to  medium,  per  doz . 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  orate . 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  nbl  . 

Lettuoe.  Boston,  per  doz . 

Looal,  per  bbl . 

Onions.  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl . 1 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1 

Eaitsrn  white,  per  bbl . 1 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1 

Peas.  Va.,  per  4-bbl  basket . 

N.  C.,  per  bushel  basket . 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  ner  bbl.  .  1 

String  oeans.  Va.,  per  4-bbl  basket . 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box . 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl . 


.2  1202  25 
.1  7601  87 
.1  6602  60 
.1  7601  87 
.2  2502  7o 
.2  6003  00 


8 

0 

84 

8 

0 

84 

8 

0 

84 

8 

0 

84 

4 

0 

5 

8 

a 

10 

56 

0 

75 

60 

0 

65 

40 

0 

50 

00 

@1  37 

00 

01  26 

75 

01  00 

30 

0 

— 

20 

0 

26 

10 

0 

11 

11 

0 

12  4 

10 

0 

11 

14 

0 

16 

10 

0 

13 

9 

0 

104 

94  <8 

— 

9 

0 

94 

8 

® 

9 

6 

® 

64 

124® 

13 

8 

@ 

10 

14 

0 

— 

12 

0 

18 

50 

02  76 

03 

®2  25 

26 

®1  bO 

0004  00 
6003  00 
6601  2) 
25®  30 
10®  26 
5001  00 
7601  60 
30®  36 
76  0  1  00 
0002  00 
26@1  75 
0003  00 
500  3  60 
76®4  00 
00®  — 
76@1  00 
500  75 
b0@  76 

00®1  26 
300  74 
40®  75 
50®  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,500  oans  of  milk, 
148  oans  of  oondensed  milk  and  444  oans  of  oream. 
The  exchange  price  is  24  cents  a  quart  net  to  the 
shipper. 


Consumption  and  Bronchitis. 

WE  commence  to-day  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Robert  Hunter — the  dis¬ 
tinguished  lung  specialist— on  the  Progress  of 
Medical  Science  in  the  Treatment  of  Lung  Com¬ 
plaints.  They  will  be  continued  from  week  to 
week,  and  ought  to  prove  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  the  public. 

The  lungs  are  the  great  vital  center 
of  the  body  on  which  the  health  and 
proper  action  of  all  other  organs  de¬ 
pend.  If  we  cease  to  breathe  for  but  five 
minutes,  we  are  dead  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  In  rare  and  exceptional  cases  the 
flame  of  life  can  be  rekindled  by  artifi¬ 
cial  respiration,  but,  as  a  rule,  people 
sound  and  well  when  suffocated  are 
dead  beyond  restoration  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes.  Have  you  ever  thought 
why  this  is  ?  It  is  because  the  functions 
of  every  vital  organ  stop  the  moment 
we  stop  breathing.  Breathing  makes 
the  heart  to  beat,  the  blood  to  circulate, 
and  the  brain  to  send  forth  sensation 
and  motion  to  the  entire  body. 

The  lungs,  the  brain,  and  the  heart 
constitute  the  tripod  of  life,  and  while 


they  act  we  cannot  die.  The  heart  de¬ 
pends  on  the  lungs  for  its  power  to 
circulate  the  blood,  and  the  blood  de¬ 
pends  on  the  lungs  for  its  purification. 
Poisonous  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the 
blood  by  the  healthy  and  natural  action 
of  the  organism,  and  must  be  expelled 
by  the  act  of  breathing.  This  is  God’s 
appointed  way  of  keeping  our  blood 
pure.  If  we  stop  breathing  we  retain 
this  carbonic  acid  in  the  system  and  five 
minutes  accumulates  enough  to  poison 
our  blood  and  stop  the  whole  machinery 
of  life. 

Hence  all  affections  of  the  lungs  are 
serious  because  they  diminish  the  purity 
of  our  blood  and  in  the  same  proportion 
injure  our  general  health.  Take  for 
example  a  cold  which  inflames  the  air 
passages  and  tubes  of  the  lungs,  swells 
their  mucous  lining,  contracts  the  size 
of  the  tubes  through  which  we  breathe, 
and  obstructs  them  by  viscid  secretions 
of  mucous.  As  we  cannot  breathe 
through  tubes  that  are  narrowed  or 
obstructed  by  mucous  as  well  as  through 
those  that  are  open  and  free,  so  every 
cold  while  it  lasts  lessens  our  breathing 
according  to  its  severity  and  in  the 
same'  degree  diminishes  the  purity  of 
our  blood,  hurts  our  circulation,  clogs 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  irritates  the 
brain  and  nervous  system. 

Every  disease  which  injuriously  affects 
our  lungs  begins  first  in  the  mucous  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  air  passages — nose,  throat, 
and  bronchial  tubes.  This  membrane  is 
exposed  to  every  change  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  and  to  smoke,  gas,  dust, 
and  all  irritating  and  noxious  matters 
floating  in  it,  which  all  act  directly 
on  the  breathing  organs. 

Oft-repeated  and  long -continued  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  mucous  membrane  gradu¬ 
ally  develops  into  a  chronic  bronchitis — 
a  condition  of  the  lungs  full  of  interest 
because  so  often  mistaken  and  so  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  consumption,  the 
most  dreaded  of  lung  diseases. 

(Signed)  Robert  Hunter,  M.D., 
Specialist  of  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 

117  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 

NOTE. — Readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  who  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  treatment  of  lung  complaints  will 
receive  Dr.  Hunter’s  books  giving  all 
particulars,  free,  by  applying  to  him  at 
117  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


The  best  Horse-power, 
Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill, 
Hye-tlirosher,  Land-rol¬ 
ler,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Clover-huller. 
Saw-machine  (circular  A 

-  1  _ .  ,  ^^drag),  S  weep-power, 

Fodder  and  Ensilage  Cutter,  Round-silo, 

Ceo.  D.  Harder,  Manufacturer,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 
MV '  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Established  1875. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  3(5  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

S44  WASHINGTON  STREE'l,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs, 

1  Live  Quail. 

FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 
We  receive  and  sell.  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  Of  the  GARDEN.  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  811  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS.  BROTHER  ACO. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al¬ 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  agalnBt  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  li  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yorkbr,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 
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BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
THE  CARE  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM. 


Part  I. 

It  is  now  more  than  200  years  since  a 
Dutch  scientist,  looking  through  the 
comparatively  rude  microscope  of  his 
day,  discovered  certain  moving  organ¬ 
isms  which  he  thought  to  be  animals, 
but  which  we  now  know  to  have  been 
bacteria.  Yet  this  discovery  slumbered 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  almost  within 
the  last  generation  that  there  has  been 
born  the  new  science  of  bacteriology, 
which  has  almost  revolutionized  medi¬ 
cine  and  hygiene,  and  which  has  opened 
up  a  hitherto  unknown  field  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Bacteria  has  become  almost  a 
word  to  conjure  by — a  way  to  explain 
the  contagiousness  of  disease,  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  wounds,  the  effect  of  ma¬ 
nures  upon  soils,  the  phenomena  of  de¬ 
cay,  the  fixing  of  nitrogen  by  the 
leguminous  plants,  and  the  conception 
by  which  the  care  of  dairy  products  is 
raised  from  a  mere  empirical  art  to  the 
dignity  of  an  exact  science. 

The  terms,  “  bacterium  ”  (the  singular 
form  of  the  word,  bacteria),  “  microbe,” 
“bacillus,”  and  less  exactly,  “  germ,” 
comprise  a,  probably,  almost  infinite 
number  of  low  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
They  are  extremely  minute,  one-celled 
bits  of  protoplasm,  much  simpler  in 
their  organization  than  even  the  yeasts, 
molds,  and  the  economic  fungi  which 
seem  so  infinitely  removed  from  the 
flowering  plants,  or  even  the  mosses  or 
lichens.  In  fact,  they  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  very  beginning  of  organic 
life. 

In  shape,  the  various  species  differ 
greatly,  with  a  distinguishing  name  for 
each  form.  Two  of  the  most  common 
forms  are  that  of  a  round  ball — the 
“coccus,”  and  that  of  a  minute  rod,  the 
“  micrococcus.”  Of  course,  the  size  of 
these  organisms  must  be  extremely 
small. 

The  bacillus  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
dreaded  anthrax,  the  malignant  pustule 
of  man,  the  “  black  leg  ”  of  bovines,  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  several  other 
forms,  this  rod-shaped  bacterium,  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  giant.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  known  and  studied,  yet  it  would 
take,  at  least,  5,000  of  these  little  rods, 
laid  end  to  end,  to  measure  an  inch. 

Bacteria  reproduce  themselves  in  two 
ways  :  The  more  common  and  important 
method  is  by  “  fission  ”.  A  cell  simply 
elongates  itself— the  center  becomes 
constricted  like  an  hour  glass  and, 
finally,  it  breaks  apart,  and  two  organ¬ 
isms  exist  where  there  was  only  one  be¬ 
fore.  The  other  method  is  more  likely 
a  method  of  self-preservation  rather 
than  of  reproduction.  This  second 
method  is  by  the  formation  of  spores, 
which  have  an  analogy  to  the  seeds  of 
higher  plants.  These  spores  are  formed 
within  the  cell,  or  the  cell  itself  changes 
into  a  spore  by  the  thickening  and  dry¬ 
ing  down  of  its  walls.  Bacterial  spores 
have  the  power  of  enduring  extremes  of 
temperature,  lack  of  moisture  and  lapse 
of  time  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
actively-growing  cell. 

So  far  as  known  at  present,  a  cell  pro¬ 
duces  but  one  spore;  while  some  bac¬ 
terial  forms  are  incapable  of  preserving 
themselves  in  this  way.  Reproduction 
takes  place,  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  extreme  rapidity.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  some  forms  will  double 
in  number  every  20  minutes.  This  may, 
or  may  not,  be  true,  but  if  so,  any  one 
of  a  mathematical  bent  can  estimate  the 
number  of  the  progeny  of  one  cell  at  the 
end  of  24  hours. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
bacteria  themselves  which  practically 
concern  us,  but  the  products  formed  by 
their  growth.  The  disease-producing 


bacteria  form  substances  which  are 
poisonous  to  the  human  system,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  no  error  to  say  that  death 
from  some  common  disease  is  death  from 
blood  poisoning.  It  is  a  general  rule  of 
bacterial  growth  that  they  feed  upon 
organic  compounds  which  they  change 
or  break  down  into  other  and  generally 
simpler  compounds.  For  example  :  the 
lactic-acid-producing  bacteria  grow  upon 
milk  sugar  and  change  it  into  lactic 
acid.  The  lactic  acid  gives  the  milk  a 
sour  taste,  and  when  enough  is  present, 
the  casein  coagulates,  that  is,  the  milk 
curdles  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of 
an  acid.  But  like  many  other  forms, 
the  lactic-acid-producing  bacteria  are 
“  self-limiting  ”,  that  is,  they  cannot  live 
in  an  excess  of  their  own  product,  so  that 
long  before  all  the  milk  sugar  is  changed 
to  lactic  acid,  they  cease  to  grow.  Now 
if  the  lactic  acid  present  be  neutralized 
by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  the  bac¬ 
teria  will  again  produce  lactic  acid  until 
the  milk  becomes  too  acid  for  their 
further  development.  Another  class  of 
bacterial  products  of  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  are  the  ptomaines,  the  poisonous 
products  of  certain  forms.  For  example, 
there  is  tyrotoxicon,  a  specific  poison, 
sometimes  developed  in  cheese.  The 
cases  of  wholesale  poisoning  due  to  ice 
cream,  canned  meat  and  shellfish  un¬ 
doubtedly  belong  to  this  class.  So  tuber¬ 
culin  is  only  a  sterile  preparation,  not 
of  the  bacteria  of  consumption  them¬ 
selves,  but  of  tbe  ptomaine  they  pro¬ 
duce.  JARED  VAN  WAGKNEN,  JR. 

POULTRY  NOTES  IN  FLORIDA. 

II.  W.  C  ,  on  page  638,  seems  to  get 
the  time  of  year  wrong.  When  I  lost 
100  eggs  by  their  being  infertile,  it  was 
early  in  spring,  when  I  was  anxious  to 
get  out  early  chickens.  Getting  a  new 
rooster  proved  that  the  fault  was  all  in 
the  old  one.  Farther  on  he  says,  “  as  to 
what  our  friend  says  about  fertile  eggs 
in  August  I  can  only  say  that  out  of  60 
eggs  I  only  got  about  nine  chicks.”  I 
had  two  hens  come  off  September  30, 
with  26  chicks  from  26  eggs,  so  you  see 
our  hens  did  well  even  in  September.  H 
W.  C.  says  the  New  Jersey  hens  were 
not  doing  well  in  August,  but  if  he  had 
said  his  rooster,  instead  of  hens,  he 
would  have  hit  the  truth.  Saving  those 
September  eggs  for  setting  was  the  last 
call,  for  I  am  getting  but  few  eggs  now  ; 
my  hens  are  fully  moulting,  and  look 
very  shabby.  My  hens  are  not  uniform 
in  moulting  ;  some  begin  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  some  do  not  begin  before 
the  last  of  October. 

The  black  legs  of  Minorcas  are  not  a 
disadvantage  in  selling  here,  but  pur¬ 
chasers  do  object  to  black  pin-feathers 
I  have  some  White  Wyandottes  coming 
on  more  particularly  for  broilers.  L  like 
to  gather  large  white  eggs,  three  of 
which  will  weigh  as  much  as  four  of  the 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  I  can  show  pure 
Black  Minorca  hens  that  will  outweigh 
the  Brown  Leghorns  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion. 

Regarding  the  Brown  Leghorns  lay¬ 
ing  the  greatest  number  of  eggs,  I  do 
not  think  they  can  beat  my  Minorcas. 
I  started  with  nine  hens  in  the  pen,  but 
one  died.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
eight  hens  averaged  five  eggs  per  day 
for  six  months,  for  I  seldom  got  less 
than  four,  and  often  five,  six,  and  even 
seven.  I  like  what  Mr.  Mapes  says,  and 
hope  that  he  will  continue  in  the  same 
track,  and  give  us  the  results.  Does  he 
keep,  or  purpose  to  keep,  whole  corn, 
wheat,  or  other  grains  before  his  hens, 
or  only  ground  feed  ?  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  giving  all  ground  feed  dry  for 
some  time,  and  shall  do  so  soon. 

Florida.  a.  j.  aldrich. 

COMMENT  BY  H.  W.  C. 

We  have  about  decided  to  give  up  the 
Brown  Leghorn  cross  on  the  Black  pul¬ 
lets,  except  possibly  in  a  very  small  way. 
There  are  evidently  sound  arguments 
against  it.  The  climate  of  Florida  must 
be  better  for  hens  than  that  of  New 
Jersey,  for  we  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
fair  proportion  of  fertile  eggs  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Mapes  does  not  feed  any  whole 
grain.  His  balanced  ration  is  a  mixture 
of  ground  grain  and  meat,  which  is  fed 
three  times  a  day — always  moist. 
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SllCCGSS  in  any  business  depends  on  the 
money  you  save,  and  not  on  your  total 
income.  If  you  can  <^y|j  QNE-HALF 


your  feed  bills  you 
have  just  that  much  more  profit. 
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Guaranteed  just  as  represented  In  tbe 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Hundreds  sold.  No  complaints. 


Riverdalc-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  January  4th,  1897. 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Dear  Sirs  The  “Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and 
Water  1 1  eater  "  which  I  purchased  of  you  some  months 
ago  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
large  amount  of  heat  which  can  be  secured  with  very 
little  fuel.  Every  stock  raiser  should  own  one— simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  the  best.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  very  best  on  the  market.  You  are  too 
modest  in  your  claims  for  it. 

Truly  yours,  IIENRY  DECKER. 


GRANITE 

STATE 

Feed  Cooker  and  Heater 

will  save  one-half  tbe  feed  bills.  It  pre¬ 
pares  tbe  food  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
digested, and  it  will  make  many  rough  foods 
palatable,  so  that  the  chickens  will  eat 
everything  up  clean.  Careful  experiment 
has  shown  that  cooking  will  increase  the 
food  value  of corn  meal  at  leastone  hundred 
per  cent.  Think  of  doubling  the  feeding 
value  of  your  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  and 
then  buy  a  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker. 
Made  in'  7  sizes :  25  gallon,  $12 ;  50  gallon, 
$17  ;  100  gallon,  $24.  Send  for  circulars  con¬ 
taining  full  description  and  testimonials. 
Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 


We  publish  a  bonk,  “ Cooking  Food  for  Stock,” 
which  we  will  send  fire  if  you  mention 
this  publication  when  you  write. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

560  TEMPLE  COURT,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ’’  and  •*  Baby  ”  Separators 
First — Best — Cheapest  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  eitl^r  leTe* 
Get 

our  prices 
k  Catalogue 
of  Sweep  d 

Powers,  hand  j _ 

and  power  Corn 

Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  __ 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows.  _ 

Mowers,  Wood  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  36  Horse  Power,  Mounted  or 

stationary.  ».  8.  MK8S1NUEU  A  SON.  TbUuij,  Pa. 


UI1DCC  nniAICDC  thrashers 
HUndt  ■  UWtllW|  and  CLEANERS 


WOOD  SAWS 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  PMTTFRS 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  *-,,u 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown  ,Pa 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine 

STATIONARIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 


PROOF  by  addressing 


Charter  6as  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 


ARE  GOOD [  ENGINES 

bee  (tune  they  are  made 
from  best  material  known,  on 
the  bet  line,  jet  designed  & 
with  the  best  workmanship 
procurable.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  Creamery.  Dairy  & 
Farm.  ThisUPRICHT 
BOILER  Sl  ENGINE 
ranges  in  capacity  front  o 
horse  power  up,  3nd  is 
an  ideal  one  for  running 
SEPARATORS.  CHURNS, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUT 
TERS.  FEED  GRINDERS. 
WOOD  SAWS,  ETC.  All 
about  these  and  others 
in  our  book  on  Engines 
and  Boilers.  Sent  free. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  ta  1308  Springfield,  0. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  St 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.N.Y 


CENTS 


SWAN’S 

EXTRA  HEAVY 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRE,  WIND  and  WATER¬ 
PROOF.  Sample  free. 


for  100  Square  Feet. 

Caps  and  Nails.  \  A.  F.  SWAH,  102  FlflM  St.,  N.  Y 


WAGON 


SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY 
NEW. 

SCALES 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  better  Scale  for 
less  money  than  has 
ever  been  offered. 
Address 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  t  he  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  AIbo  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  tuul  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  :w  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  It.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  111. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 

are  tho  best  for  supplying 
water  for  live  stock.  Being 
mado  of  galvanised  steel  they 
cannot  rust,  rot,  burst  from 
freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from 
drying  out,  etc .  We  make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for 
feeding  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid  manure, 
etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  We  will  make  it.  Special  price 
to  first  inquiries  from  new  territory.  Circulars  and  price  list 

x . .  •  —  •  -  S06  14th  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


to  first  inquiries  from  new  territory.  Circulars  a 

■S?  the  Hall  Steel  Tank  Co.  % 


We 
want 

re¬ 
spons¬ 
ible 

Agents  ' 

Write 
for  I 
what  you 
wantand  our  1 
illustrated  Cata-  ( 
logue— FREE. 


i  Calvanized  Steel 

'UMPING 

POWER  MILLS 

1  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  I 
durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back-  , 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
1  made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  I 
i  Corn  Huskers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
1  Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 


APPLETON 

Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WELL  DRILLING  SUCCESS  your  efforts 
^outoemXa th.nStar  Drilling  Machines 

They  will  drill  to  any  depth,  through  any 
substance  and  always  produce  a  strong  liv¬ 
ing  well.  We  make  them  in  9  sizes, 
suitable  for  drilling  for  water,  gas  or 
oil.  Wehave  a  new  spudding  and  pipe 
driving  attachment  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  well  drillers.  We 
carry  a  full  line  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  fully  described  in 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0. 


our  free  catalog. 


the  FARQUHAR 

id  A-  ■  pATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION |  FEED. 


Medal  and  Blghut  Award  at  the  World'*  Columbian  SxpotitioiU 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beet  made. 
Shingle  Hills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWD 
--.TRKKS. 


HI  ONK  MAN,  witnthe  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalogue  showing  latest  IMI’ROi  EMKn  l“ana 
testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 

FOLDUSd  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

(H-66  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 
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ANOTHER  PRECOCIOUS  PULLET. 

Reading  the  account  of  0.  W.  Mapes’s 
precocious  pullet  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in¬ 
cites  me  to  record  a  like  performance  of 
a  Plymouth  Rock  pullet.  But  in  my 
case,  this  pullet  got  one  day’s  start  of 
Mr.  Mapes’s  White  Leghorn  at  laying. 
This  pullet  was  one  of  47  chicks  hatched 
in  a  Prairie  State  incubator,  coming  out 
March  4,  and  July  19,  this  particular 
pullet  laid  her  first  egg,  which,  to  me, 
seemed  remarkable  for  one  of  the  heavy 
breed  fowls  ;  26  eggs  were  laid,  and  then 
she  became  broody.  I  did  not,  however, 
let  her  hatch,  but  had  I  done  so,  Mr. 
Mapes’s  and  my  own  records  of  pre¬ 
cocious  pullets  of  the  two  leading  light 
and  heavy-weight  breeds  would  have 
been  about  an  equal  race. 

Previous  to  this  season,  I  have  raised 
the  White  Leghorns,  Wyckoff  Strain, 
exclusively  ;  but  wishing  to  add  some¬ 
thing  heavier  to  my  stock  for  supplying 
a  demand  during  the  boarding  season 
for  roasters,  I  procured  100  incubator 
eggs,  and  the  chicks  grown  from  this  lot 
of  eggs  have  proved  to  be  a  fine  lot  of  B. 
P.  Rocks  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  I  also 
followed  these,  with  some  hatchings  of 
the  White  Wyandottes,  having  a  special 
leaning  toward  a  pure  white  fowl ;  the 
latter  have  impressed  me  greatly  with 
their  many  good  points,  and  I  think  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  two  breeds — 
W.  Leghorns  and  W.  Wyandottes,  as 
a  well-balanced  combination  for  my 
trade. 

This,  too,  is  my  first  season’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  incubator  work  ;  I  used  one 
100-egg  Prairie  State  machine  and,  like 
H.  W.  C.,  had  various  degrees  of  success 
with  my  hatches.  But  upon  the  whole, 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  results,  and 
shall  tie  to  this  machine  hatching  busi¬ 
ness  in  future  chicken  work.  f.  e.  y. 

West  Camp,  N.  Y. 

THE  MAKING  OF  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

On  page  690,  Mr.  F.  W.  Proctor  stated 
that  his  strain  of  Buff  R.  C.  Leghorns 
contains  the  blood  of  seven  different 
breeds.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Poultry 
Monthly,  Mr.  Proctor  has  given  more 
details  about  these  birds,  and  we  think 
that  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  they  were  put  together. 
The  first  Buff  Leghorns  brought  from 
England  were  so  high  in  price  that  Mr. 
Proctor  started  out  to  see  what  he  could 
do  by  crossing.  The  original  stock  were 
a  male  of  the  Golden  Penciled  Hamburg 
breed,  and  four  hens  and  a  cockerel  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Buck’s  County 
breed,  which  were  very  similar  to  the 
Buff  Plymouth  Rock.  These  hens  were 
mated  with  the  Hamburg  male,  while 
the  cockerel  was  mated  with  a  pullet 
which  was  a  cross  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  on  Heathwood  Game.  This  was  in 
1891.  In  1892,  he  secured  a  Golden  Sea- 
bright  cockerel  with  yellow  shanks. 
This  was  mated  with  the  hens,  and  also 
with  two  pullets  which  resulted  from  an 
accidental  cross  between  the  Brahma 
and  the  Game.  Later,  one  of  the  cross¬ 
bred  cockerels  of  the  first  year’s  mating, 
was  bred  to  “  a  little  red  hen  ”  of  Buff 
Pekin  and  Black-Red  Game  Bantam. 
The  blood  of  these  different  crosses  and 
matings  has  been  put  together  so  as  to 
retain  the  buff  color  and,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  type  of  the  R.  C.  Leghorn. 
The  fact  that  these  birds  have  won  pre¬ 
miums  and  made  high  scores  at  poultry 
shows,  is,  certainly,  singular,  in  view  of 
their  makeup  and  breeding.  What  can 
be  said  of  such  poultry — are  they  mon¬ 
grels  or  thoroughbreds?  They  have 
been  produced  from  the  best  individuals 
of  blue-blooded  stock,  and  so  far  as 
blood  and  breeding  are  concerned,  they 
have  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 
There  is  hardly  enough  Leghorn  blood 
in  them  to  shake  a  stick  at,  yet  they  win 
prizes  and  make  high  scores  as  Leghorns. 
Here  is  certainly  an  interesting  problem 
for  breeders,  and  Mr.  Proctor  is  to  be 
thanked  for  his  frankness  instating  just 
what  is  wrapped  up  inside  the  feathers 
of  his  birds. 


STOCKING  OF  A  HORSE'S  LEGS. 

A.  S.,  Tariffville,  Conn. — 1.  What  causes  a 
horse’s  legs  to  swell  ?  2.  Is  there  any  remedy  ? 
3.  Would  It  be  better  for  the  horse  to  stand  on  a 
ground  floor  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  dropsical  swelling  of  hind 
legs  in  horses  commonly  called  stocking, 
usually  occurs  in  horses  with  a  lymphatic 
constitution  and  a  weak  circulation.  It 
may,  also,  be  due  to  disease  of  the  heart, 
liver  or  kidneys.  The  conditions  that 
favor  stocking,  are  overfeeding,  espe¬ 
cially  on  corn  or  similar  heating  grains  ; 
unwholesome  feed  of  any  kind ;  hot, 
close  or  otherwise  unhealthful  stables, 
and  idleness.  2.  Nearly  all  cases  can  be 
benefited  by  treatment,  but  a  permanent 
cure  cannot  be  effected.  If  relieved  by 
treatment,  the  stocking  will  readily  re¬ 
turn  wherever  the  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  The  first  thing  is  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  and  remove  any  cause  that 
favors  stocking.  Feed  moderately  and 
give  daily  exercise  when  possible.  Re¬ 
duce  the  feed  when  standing  idle.  A 
laxative  diet  is  the  most  suitable,  such  as 
occasional  bran  mashes,  ensilage,  roots 
or  other  green  feed  sufficient  to  keep 
the  bowels  moving  easily.  Medicinally, 
the  iodide  of  potash  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Give  two  drams  once  daily  for 
10  days  or  two  weeks,  then  omit  for  a 
few  days,  and  repeat  if  necessary.  3. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  a  ground  floor 
to  prevent  stocking  ;  while  if  used  with¬ 
out  sufficient  litter  or  bedding  to  keep 
the  ground  dry  and  clean,  a  ground  floor 
would  tend  to  aggravate  the  stocking. 

F.  L.  K. 


Red  Polled  Cattle.  —  An  English 
breeder,  in  the  London  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal,  makes  the  following  comparison 
between  a  Short-horn  and  a  Red  Polled 
cow,  in  favor  of  the  latter  : 

1.  She  will  give  as  many  pounds  of  milk  per 
annum. 

2.  The  quality  of  her  milk  is  superior. 

3.  She  eats  less  than  a  Short-horn,  therefore, 
costs  less  to  keep. 

4.  She  is  more  hardy,  and  her  rougher  coat 
enables  her  to  resist  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
better.  During  the  drought  of  last  year,  our  Red 
Polled  cows  laid  on  flesh  and  looked  well,  while 
the  Short-horns  lost  condition  sadly.  A  similar 
difference  was  observed  in  very  cold  weather. 

5.  The  Red  Polled  also  suffers  far  less  than  the 
Short-horn  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

6.  The  absence  of  horns  in  the  Red  Polled  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  she  is  mare  docile  and  less 
“  stingy  ”  in  disposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Red  Polled  calf  is 
smaller,  and  fetches  less  money  than  the  Short¬ 
horn  calf.  Some  say,  also,  that  the  aged  Short¬ 
horn  fattens  better  than  the  aged  Red  Polled. 
This,  however,  is  not  my  experience. 

With  the  most  insidious  forms  of  disease— that  of 
the  Throat  and  LuDgs— it  is  not  wise  to  trifle.  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  the  natural  remedy. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


POULTRY 


■ _ B  _  _  _  We  keep  every- ^ 

"  ■  thing  in  the 

^  POULTRY  LUIS,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat- 
▲  ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it’s 
^  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  sand  you  our 
+  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  fortheask- 
X  ing — it’s  worth  having. 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  a 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  your  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  lUustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  9  -hu«-8  st„  Owego,  n.y. 


“BLIZZARD” 

Horse  Ice  Calks. 

Medal  awarded  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Prices  to  Agents  reduced. 
For  particulars  address 


W  S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Preek  MoOfe  Brothers,  Albany, N.Y. 


WfUltoH-A  first-class  Butter  maker, 
”w  alllUU  either  single  or  married  man, 
and  milker  on  a  dairy  farm  of  50  cows;  must  furnish 
references  and  understand  the  running  of  steam  en¬ 
gine.  Address  OLIVER  G.  GRIDLKY,  Mycenae, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  State  price  by  the  year. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

XI»e  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The 


H-O 


Co.’s 


Dairy  Feed 


(Nothing  but  Grain) 


INSURES . .  . 

More  and 


isrshBetter  Milk 

Superior  Butter 


a 


Vowr  money’s  (Uortb  or 
Your  money  Back  ” 


Address 


TU~  TJ  D  Cry  73  PARK  PLACE 

1  TIC  11~\J  ua,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Horse  Owners  Should  TJse 
GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

Iht  CHEAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Preparod 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  H. 
Gombault 
ex-Veterl* 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
:  Qovernment 
Stud. 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINO 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Safeot 
bent  BLISTER  overused.  Takes  the  place  of  all  Uni- 
ments  for  mfldor  severe  action,  ltcmo  ve»  all  Bunches 
air  Blemishes  from  llorsea  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  1  hrout,  Etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE ,ci,usTicBAffl».8i 

produoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  ot 
my  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  C?U8tlc  Balsam  sold  Is  Warran- 

ted  to  Rive  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle,  8old 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express.  chargcQ  paid  with  full 
directions  for  ita  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc,  Address  r 

THE  LAW  RENCE-WILLIAMB  CO.,  Cleveland,  O, 


i  i 


THE  MORTGAGE-LIFTING  HEN” 

All  about  her  and  how  she  pays 
and  incidental  truths  about  the 

PREMIER  Green  Bone  Cutter^ /  vv? 

sent  free  for  the  asking.  Write  ([  I  [(V 

P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.Y.  f  \tV 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

khinkcliatit.  n,  y. 

Put  FAT  in  your  MILK  by  using 

WIMswood  Herd 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

Oilers  a  few  cows,  heifers  In  calf,  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  WILLS  A.  8HWARD,  Bndd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 
R.  F.  SHANNON,  l 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshire: 

and  C.WHITK8.  Still  selling 
at  hard  times  prices.  Choice 
Boars  and  Sows,  not  akin,  all 
ages.  Sows  bred.  POULTRY. 

_  _  Write  us. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranvllie,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

IV  nnlOfl  Ho  '*  re  onah  n  n  T  rvsrn  .  _ _ 


LARGE 

ENGLISH _ _ _ .  .  .  ..Mw 

,,.^-ock  sired  by  noted  B(>ars.  such  as  LONGFKi.l.OW 
lb83o,  Loud  Windsor  30461,  Black  Knight  30003 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  ’ 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART.  Lowvllle,  N.Y. 


“K*S?r  Bone  Cutter, 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue,  just  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Mention 
this  paper. 

STRATTON  &  OSBORNE,  Erie,  Pa. 


THIS  IMPROVKD 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
r  In  the  market.  ('lrculurn  FltFF 
GEO.  EKTEL  co”  ocracyf  ILL 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

_  All  about  them  in  our  128  page 
Catalogue.  Sent  for  6c,  worth  a  $. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


HAI£LLSliokens  JII  •’V.VJfe 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Hrat-eluaH  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  (STAHL.  <- 
14  to  122  8.  6  th  *t.  Quincy. Ill 


CYTDA  Berkshire  pigs,  eight  weeks 

old.  $4  each;  two  Leicester  Itam 
Lambs,  $10  each;  one  Shropshire  Ram.  three  years 
old,  *15;  one  fine  yearling,  $15.  and  Ewes,  all  ages. 
Apply  to  W,  8.  CUTUBKHT,  Chippewa  Bay,  N.  Y 

CHESHIRES 

at  auction.  frO  Blrst-class  Cheshires  of  various 
ages.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Description.  Sale 
closes  December  1. 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EVERY  CUSTOMER that  18  fortun“te  enough  to 

lJiuni  v  U  vJ  1 1/ ill  Lilt  get  one  of  our  Poland-China 
Boars  ready  for  service  at  $10,  receives  big  value  for 
his  money.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine  New  Madlsoe,  Ohio. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS^r.wrinSo.N°: 

*  ill  niirku  stamP  for  cat-  showing  how  It's  done. 
$  111  l/uollij  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Coiumbus.N.J 

CRUSHED  FLINT  FOR  POOLTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells.Calclte,  Granulated 
Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 

flFATH  TH  I  I PC  A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
ULnlll  IU  LI UL  Poultry  Vermin.  Sample  10c. 
Book  FKEK.  I)  J  Lamhekt  Box  307.  Apponaug.  K  I. 

MAKE  HENS  UY~SKW."=: 

#  This  JPrieeleHH  Secret  of  SucceMfi  with  Poultry  is 
I  fully  told  in  our  New  Poultry  Book  which  is  scut 
Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  3 
mu's  lor  10  cents.  Address,  YV.  P.  CO.,  Cliutouville,  Conn. 


4b  Feed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heaters  | 

BE8T  AND  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH  * 


Ask  Youb  Dkalbk  on  Sknd  to  Us  n 
von  Circular.  * 

-  2 

Kconomy  fflfg;.  Co.,  Homer,  Mich.  • 


REMEMBER 


commission. 


we  do  business  on  a  commission  basis  and  no 
other;  so  you  can  get  fair  treatment.  See  our 
open  letter  in  this  issue.  All  kinds  of  Thor- 
„  D  ,  ,  ,  oughbred  Live  Stock  bought  and  sold  on 

Brown-Swiss  Herd  for  sale,  bull  and  three  cows  and  heifer  calf. 

AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 
ni)  ■  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  Nkw- Yorker.  -iSJtt 


Great  Egg  Makers 

Hens  lay  tvyiceas  many  eggs  when  they’re  fed  on  green  bone  and 
uranite  Orystal  Grit.  Success  surely  comes  to  poultry  men  who  use 

MARJM’Q  GRE£N  bone  cutters 

nlHHIl  O  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  GRIT  Swinging  FeedTrat 

food  ontof»  nordirt  into,  MANN’S  SWING."1'  Poultry, 
f-tfi  V  1 1  PR  AV,  nor  roost  on  it.  Saves  its  cost  in  the  food  it  saves.  We  sell  for  cash  or 
on  installments.  Ill.  catalog  free  if  you  namo  this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 
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Humorous. 

Small  Dorothy' had  just  been  stuDg 
by  a  wasp.  “  I  wouldn’t  ’a’  minded  itt 
walking  all  over  my  hand,”  she  said, 
between  her  sobs,  “  if — if  it  hadn’t  sat 
down  so  hard.” — Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Womanrites:  “The  contest  for 
President  of  our  club  is  becoming  ex¬ 
citing,  but  I  think  we  will  manage  to 
seat  Miss  Strongmind.”  Mr.  Woman- 
rites  :  “You  might  better  employ  your 
time  in  seating  Johnny 's /trousers. — Tid- 
Bits. 

The  reason  they  make  so  much  fuss 
over  my  birthday,”  explained  Kitty  to 
the  young  man  in  the  parlor  who  was 
waiting  for  somebody  else,  “  is  that  I’ve 
only  had  six.  Sister’s  had  32,  and  she’s 
so  used  to  ’em  she  don’t  even  mention 
’em.  How  many  birthdays  have  you.  had, 
Mr.  Spoonamore  ?  ” — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  following  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press:  “The  country  editor  is  a 
reliable  encyclopedia.  A  subscriber 
sent  him  this  query  recently :  ‘  What 
ails  my  hens  ?  Every  morning  I  find 
one  or  more  of  them  keeled  over  to  rise 
no  more.’  The  reply  was  :  ‘  The  fowls 

are  dead.  It  is  an  old  complaint,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  except  to  bury 
them.  ” — Lockhart,  Minn  ,  Phonograph. 

Peter  Slowboy  was  working  for  old 
farmer  Jones,  and  one  morning  he  came 
rather  late  to  work.  The  old  man  said 
nothing,  but  during  the  day  Pete  said 
to  him.  “  Well  now,  Mr.  Jones,  I  want 
you  to  let  me  off  in  pretty  good  season 
to-night,  for  you  know  I  was  a  little  late 
this  morning,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be 
late  at  both  ends  of  the  day.”— The 
Manhattan. 
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Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 
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THE  APPLE  ORCHARDS  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLA1R. 

FRUIT  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR. 

Varieties,  Culture  and  Market  Methods. 

“  No  wonder  they  fought  for  it  !  ” 

That  was  the  first  thought  that  came  in  mind  as  we 
drove  away  from  the  mainland  over  the  narrow 
isthmus  that  connects  South  Hero  Island  with  the 
mainland  of  Vermont.  Before  us  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Champlain  sparkled  and  wrinkled.  To  the  west 
were  the  rough  Adirondack  Mountains  and,  on  every 
hand,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  wooded  hills  crept 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  while  numberless  islands 
seemed  stuffed  into  the  lake  as  though  Nature  were 
afraid  the  water  would  run  away  if  not  carefully 
watched. 

“  No  wonder  they  fought  for  it !  ” 

The  Indian  loved  the  lake,  and  fought  as  best  he 
could  against  the  strange  white  man  who  stole  it 
from  him.  The  French  dreamed  of  a  mighty  western 
empire  to  be  built  around  the  lake,  but  the  English 
drove  them  out. 

Then  came  the 
“  grafted  Eng¬ 
lish”,  or  Yan¬ 
kees,  who  cap¬ 
tured  the  beau¬ 
tiful  place  for 
good.  Every 
bay  and  island 
could  tell  sto¬ 
ries  of  battle. 

They  fought 
for  it,  and  it 
was  worth 
fighting  for. 

“And  the 
next  thing  you 
know  they  will 
be  fighting  to 
secure  the 
apples  that 
grow  on  these 
islands  !  ” 

The  apples 
are  worth  fight¬ 
ing  for,  too. 

The  soil  on 
these  islands  is 
strong  and 
easily  worked. 

Grand  Isle 
County  con¬ 
tains  about  50,- 
000  acres  all 
told,  and  of 
this  47,250  acres  are  now  in  farms.  There  are  but 
few  swamps  and  fewer  rocky  places,  so  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  land  could  be  used  for  apple  orchards. 
The  frost  hangs  back  from  these  lake-tempered 
islands.  I  was  surprised  to  see  corn  fields  still  green 
and  bright,  when  our  corn  in  New  Jersey  was  frost¬ 
bitten  a  week  before. 

And  the  quality  of  these  Lake  Champlain  apples  ! 

Wait  until  you  taste  a  ripe  Fameuse  as  they  grow  it 
here  !  Of  all  the  melting  flesh  ever  packed  away  in¬ 
side  an  apple  skin,  the  northern -grown  Fameuse  will 
take  the  prize.  Some  day  the  world  will  get  a  full  bite 
of  this  fine  fruit,  and  then  the  nations  will  fight  for 
Lake  Champlain  apples  as  they  formerly  fought  for  the 
Lake  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  acre  of  apples  in 
this  northern  location  can  be  made  to  pay  better  re¬ 
turns  than  an  acre  of  grapes  in  California,  of  peaches 
in  Georgia,  or  of  oranges  in  Florida. 

One  of  the  first  men  I  met  on  the  Island  was  J.  T. 
Macomber — known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  an  ex¬ 
perimenter  and  originator  of  new  fruits.  We  will 


take  his  side  of  fruit-growing  first,  and  then  consider 
it  from  the  practical  grower’s  standpoint. 

“  Have  you  ever  considered  just  what  this  Island 
most  needs  in  a  new  variety  of  apple  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Yes.  I  have  such  an  apple  in  mind.  The  Fameuse 
reaches  its  perfection  in  but  a  limited  area.  The  best 
place  for  it  is  close  around  Montreal — in  fact  the  fruit 
with  us  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  is  when  grown  far¬ 
ther  north.  Our  soil  and  situation  are  peculiar,  and 
if  we  can  get  a  variety  just  suited  to  our  conditions 
we  can  make  every  barrel  advertise  the  Island.” 

“  What  sort  of  an  apple  do  you  want  ?  ” 

You  might  call  it  a  big  red  Baldwin  with  very 
much  better  flavor  and  habit  than  any  Baldwin  that 
ever  was  grown.” 

“  How  would  you  produce  it  ?  ” 

“  My  plan  would  be  to  take  the  bloom  of  Canada 
Red  and  fertilize  it  with  Fameuse  and  Northern  Spy.” 

“  You  would  not  use  Baldwin,  then  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  It  is  not  half  good  enough  for  crossing. 
I  would  save  the  seeds  produced  in  this  way,  plant 


them,  and  as  they  grew  work  the  wood  on  Paradise 
stock,  so  as  to  get  them  into  early  bearing  for  testing.” 

“You  would  like,  then,  to  obtain  a  combination  of 
Canada  Red,  Fameuse  and  Northern  Spy  ?  ” 

“Yes,  for  these  varieties  are  all  excellent  in  some 
direction.  The  Canada  Red  has  beauty,  the  Fameuse 
exquisite  quality,  while  the  Northern  Spy  is  a  firm, 
strong  rooter  and  grower.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
very  few  of  our  improved  varieties  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  direct  effort.  We  would  like  to  have 
sudh  an  apple  as  I  have  described,  but  the  fact  is  that 
most  of  our  best  varieties  were  chance  seedlings,  with 
parentage  mostly  unknown.  For  example,  we  have 
“  originated”  several  good  pears,  such  as  Dr.  Hoskins, 
Vermont  Beauty,  Little  Gem,  and  Grand  Island.  Not 
one  of  these  resulted  from  systematic  crossing.  The 
Grand  Island  simply  came  up  in  the  garden  from  a 
chance  seed.  The  others  came  from  unbudded  nursery 
stock  left  in  the  row  by  accident.” 

Mr.  Macomber  has  spent  much  time  experimenting 
with  small  fruits,  and  has  a  novelty  in  the  form  of  a 


dwarf  raspberry.  This'ought  to'prove  useful  in  hot¬ 
house  forcing,  when  this  fruit  is  grown  like  straw¬ 
berries  for  the  Christmas  market. 

They  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Ben  Davis  ap¬ 
ple  in  this  region  of  fine  fruit.  Ben  Davis  is  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  and  keeps  well  into  spring — but  there 
you  reach  the  limit  of  its  virtues.  As  one  man  put  it, 
“  You  might  eat  Ben  Davis  in  the  spring  if  you  were 

awful  apple  hungry  and  had  nothing  else,  but - .” 

That  “but”  would  mean  a  whole  volume  to  those 
Western  men  who  smack  their  lips  over  Ben  Davis. 

Mr.  Macomber  believes  that  the  whole  Island  might 
be  planted  with  a  few  standard  market  varieties,  and 
these  advertised  in  the  great  markets  so  as  to  create 
a  permanent  demand  for  them. 

“  I  believe  in  that,”  said  Mr.  N.  M.  Eells,  of  New 
York  State,  who  stood  near.  “  Advertising  pays.  My 
girls  have  a  fine  posy  bed  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
they  always  keep  it  looking  nice.  Visitors  at  the 
summer  hotels  often  stop  to  look  at  it.  One  day, 
some  of  them  came  in  to  get  some  flowers.  I  had  a 

big  basketful 
of  fine  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  apples 
in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the 
ladies  said  that 
they  never  had 
seen  anything 
s  o  beautiful. 
They  took  some 
of  these  apples 
away  with 
them,  and 
passed  them 
around  among 
the  other 
guests.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  I 
began  to  get 
orders  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red  ap¬ 
ples.  I  have 
sent  barrels  to 
Chicago  and 
farther  west, 
and  wherever 
they  go,  they 
sell  more  ap¬ 
ples.  -That  posy 
bed  started  the 
trade.  It  pays 
to  advertise  !  ” 

Prof.  John 
Craig,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  horticult¬ 
urist,  exhibited  some  Canadian  apples  which  are  full 
of  promise  for  that  northern  country.  Winter  St. 
Lawrence  is  an  apple  of  the  Fameuse  type,  a  better 
keeper  than  Fameuse,  and  not  so  distinctly  a  local 
variety,  as  it  will  grow  to  perfection  in  many  locali¬ 
ties.  This  variety  and  Lawver  are  well  commended 
by  Prof.  Craig.  So,  too,  is  a  Canadian  apple  known 
as  Ontario.  This  resulted  from  a  cross  between 
Wagener  and  Northern  Spy.  It  is  as  handsome  as 
Wagener,  and  as  productive  and  fine  in  quality  as  the 
Spy.  It  keeps  with  Spy,  and  bears  earlier — at  six  to 
seven  years.  Its  tendency  is  to  over-bear,  and  it  must 
be  well  thinned. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  several  times  to  Mr. 
Macomber’s  plan  of  laying  down  peach  trees.  The 
peach  will  not  fruit  in  this  cold  climate  without  some 
form  of  winter  protection.  Mr.  Macomber  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  laying  down  the  trees  about  as  he  does 
grape  vines  or  tender  raspberries.  He  rubs  off  the 
buds  from  the  seedling  or  graft,  forcing  it  to  grow 
like  a  whip.  This  is  bent  over  flat,  covering  all  but 
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the  tip  with  a  light  trough  of  wood,  to  keep  off  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  two  or  three  years,  he  has 
a  stem  16  or  18  feet  long  and  about  one  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Then  the  tip  end  is  turned  up  and  the  buds  are 
permitted  to  form  branches  in  line  with  the  trunk,  so 
as  to  make  a  fan-shaped  top  which  is  fastened  to  a 
stake.  In  winter,  the  top,  is  turned  over  so  that  it 
lies  on  the  ground,  and  is  covered  with  boards.  Fig. 
310  shows  just  how  the  trees  are  trained. 

I  asked  Mr.  Macomber  for  a  list  of  varieties  that  he 
considers  best  suited  for  culture  in  Grand  Isle  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  he  gave  the  following  : 

IIomk  Usk  Only  — Peck’s  Pleasant,  Wagener,  Swaar, 
Pomme  Gris,  Rawle’s  Janet,  American  Golden  Russet, 
and  Talman  Sweet. 

Home  and  Market. — Spitzenburg,  Red  Canada, 
Fameuse,  R.  I  Greening  and  Northern  Spy. 

Sale  Only. — Baldwin. 

Mr.  Macomber  believes  in  having  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  apples  for  home  use.  Some  of  the  best  eat¬ 
ing  apples  are  not  good  market  varieties,  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  but  that  should  not  prevent  a  farmer 
from  having  the  best  he  can  provide  on  his  own  table. 

I  showed  this  list  to  Mr.  T.  L.  Kinney,  one  of  the 
leading  apple  growers  on  the  Island.  As  a  practical 
man  growing  apples  for  a  profitable  market  only,  Mr. 
Kinney  said  that  he  would  cut  the  list  down  to  four 
varieties  as  follows :  McIntosh  Red,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Kinney  went  on  to  speak  of  the  difference  in 
habits  of  growth  shown  by  different  varieties.  The 
Northern  Spy,  for  example,  does  best  on  an  open 
limestone  soil,  while  Baldwin  will  often  thrive  on 
closer  and  more  compact  soil.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  Island,  in  a  limestone  soil,  Northern  Spy  does 
well,  while  on  the  east  side,  Baldwin  does  better, 
chiefly  because  the  soil  is  different.  But  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  Mr.  Kinney’s  practice  and  the  general  practice 
on  the  Island  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


PEACH  TREES  WITH  THE  YELLOWS. 

NEW  TBEES  IN  OLD  HOLES. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Connecticut  sent  us  the  following  ques¬ 
tions.  As  there  seetns  to  be  more  or  less  controversy  among 
authorities  regarding  this  matter,  we  would  like  to  have  you  tell 
us  what  you  would  do  in  a  similar  situation : 

“  I  have  a  young  peach  orchard,  and  have  had  to  dig  up  sev¬ 
eral  trees  that  had  the  first  symptoms  of  yellows.  I  dug  around 
the  trees,  cut  off  the  roots,  and  hauled  off  the  trees  and  burned 
them.  Will  it  do  any  harm  to  set  out  new  trees  next  spring  in 
the  same  holes  ?  Part  of  the  roots  of  the  old  trees  are  in  the 
ground,  running  down  so  straight  that  they  can’t  be  got  out.  If 
the  vacant  places  be  filled  at  all,  they  must  be  put  in  the  same 
places  to  keep  the  lines  straight  enough  to  cultivate.  Would  the 
new  trees  be  liable  to  take  the  yellows  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
trees  left  in  the  ground  ?  ” 

Plant  Something  Else  in  the  Holes. 

I  have  no  confidence  in  the  success  of  such  an 
undertaking,  unless,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  one-year- 
old  trees  which  were  pulled  out  before  they  had 
thoroughly  poisoned  or  affected  the  ground.  I  know 
it  has  been  claimed  from  Michigan  that  success  has 
followed  such  a  replanting,  but  I  have  tested  it  here 
to  my  full  satisfaction,  and  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
raising  healthy  trees  where  the  diseased  ones  had 
been  taken  out.  Better  replant  the  vacant  places 
with  Japan  plum  trees,  or  else  let  them  remain 
vacant  until  the  whole  orchard  is  gone  ;  then,  after 
a  few  years  of  clean  culture,  replant  the  whole  ground. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 

It  would  certainly  be  dangerous  to  the  young  peach 
trees  to  be  planted  where  old  ones  had  been  taken 
out  dead  of  the  yellows.  I  would  plant  something 
else  in  the  vacancies — plums,  for  instance. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station.  f.  A.  waugh. 

Not  Afraid  of  Yellows. 

Your  Connecticut  reader  may  safely  plant  fresh 
trees  in  place  of  those  diseased  with  Yellows.  There 
are  hundreds  of  sound,  healthy  peach  trees  in  this 
vicinity,  several  years  in  bearing,  which  were  planted 
in  spring,  in  place  of  trees  diseased  with  yellows, 
which  had  been  removed  for  this  cause,  the  previous 
season.  Trees  thus  planted,  however,  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  to  make  satisfactory  growths, 
unless  the  more  or  less  exhausted  soil  be  refertilized, 
or  replaced  by  fresh  earth.  t.  t.  lyon. 

Michigan. 

It  has  been  our  practice  to  plant  young  trees  in  the 
places  where  old  trees  have  died  of  the  yellows,  and 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  plant  food  added  to  the  soil, 
the  trees  made  a  good  growth  and  were  as  free  from 
disease  as  young  trees  planted  on  new  land.  Three 
generations  of  trees  have  been  grown  on  the  same 
land,  or  rather,  two  have  been  grown  to  maturity, 
and  now  we  have  the  third  lot  of  trees  one  year  old 
growing  in  a  very  thrifty  condition.  I  found  this 
practice  common  among  the  peach  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  South  Haven,  Mich.,  where  I  visited  this 
summer.  I  would  practice  this  method  of  keeping  up 
the  orchard  until  the  larger  part  of  the  trees  were 


very  old  or  nearly  ready  to  be  removed,  when  I  would 
have  a  young  orchard  coming  on  in  new  land.  Rota¬ 
tion  is  as  necessary  to  the  profitable  growth  of  our 
fruit  crops  as  of  vegetables  and  grains.  1  have  never 
dug  up  a  diseased  tree  in  which  the  roots  were 
diseased,  but  generally,  they  are  full  and  fresh  until 
the  top  is  nearly  dead.  According  to  my  best  obser¬ 
vation  and  investigation,  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
trunk  and  branches.  s.  t.  maynard. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 

No,  it  will  do  no  harm  unless  there  is  a  settle  there, 
so  that  the  lower  roots  stand  in  water  in  winter  time. 
If  the  soil  is  dry,  put  in  the  trees  and  feed  liberally 
with  a  fertilizer  composed  of,  at  least,  10  per  cent 
potash  from  muriate,  eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  from  dissolved  S.  C  rock  or  bone  black,  and  six 
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THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POTATO.  Fig.  307. 

per  cent  of  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda  Apply  this 
every  year,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  wet,  the  tree  will 
come  out  all  right  providing  the  top  is  well  cut  back 
the  first  three  years.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  knife 
about  a  peach  tree’s  top  until  it  gets  well  into  bear¬ 
ing,  say  for  three  years.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

At  present,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  peach  trees  becoming  infected  with 
the  yellows  from  being  planted  where  diseased  trees 
have  been  removed  several  months  before.  It  is  a 
common  practice  among  successful  peach  growers  to 
reset  trees  when  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  their  orchards,  and  often  in  such  cases, 
the  new  trees  show  no  signs  of  disease.  To  be  sure, 
sometimes  they  die,  but  who  can  say  then  whether 
the  disease  entered  the  trees  from  the  soil,  or  whether 
it  came  to  them,  as  it  did  to  those  that  previously  grew 
in  the  same  places,  from  some  unknown  source? 

In  the  spring  of  1896,  I  set  out  750  small  trees  ;  500 
of  them  were  obtained  from  a  well-known  nursery  in 
Maryland,  and  250  from  a  nursery  in  New  Jersey. 
The  trees  in  both  lots  were  about  the  same  size — two 
to  three  feet ;  they  cost  the  same  price  par  100,  were 
set  about  the  same  time,  were  pruned  alike,  etc 
Symptoms  of  the  yellows  were  soon  discovered  among 
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WHAT  THE  CARROT  IS  COMPOSED  OF.  Fig.  308. 

the  trees  from  the  Maryland  nursery,  and  one  after 
another,  they  were  removed  and  burned.  Finally,  it 
being  evident  that  all  of  them  would  succumb  to  the 
disease  sooner  or  later,  what  remained  late  in  the 
summer  were  dug  up  and  burned.  At  that  time,  the 
disease  began  to  show  on  the  trees  from  the  New 
Jersey  nursery  that  were  nearest  the  others,  and 
about  25  of  these  were  also  dug  out  and  burned. 
Since  then,  perhaps  25  more  have  been  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Last  spring,  another  lot  of  trees  were  purchased, 
and  the  plantation  was  completed,  the  trees  being  set 
exactly  where  the  others  had  been  pulled  out.  Not 
one  of  the  new  trees  has  yet  shown  any  indications  of 
disease.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  first  lot  of 
trees  did  not  have  the  yellows  at  all.  The  nursery¬ 
man  from  whom  I  obtained  them  writes  me  that  such 
is  the  case  ;  that  he  is  absolutely  sure  that  his  stock 
is  free  from  the  yellows,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to 
question  his  statement.  However,  whether  the  trees 


did  have  the  yellows  or  did  not,  it  makes  no  special 
difference  ;  they  had  the  peculiar  symptoms  that  are 
associated  with  the  disease,  and  they  were  pulled 
out,  destroyed,  and  other  trees  were  set  the  following 
spring  in  exactly  the  same  places,  and  the  new  trees 
are  now  all  growing  thriftily,  and  have  shown  no 
signs  of  the  yellows  whatever.  If  the  trees  from 
Maryland  did  not  have  the  yellows,  then  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  many  other  trees  are  condemned  and  de¬ 
stroyed  that  do  not  have  it,  and  with  this  evi¬ 
dence  at  hand,  the  custom  of  resetting  peach  trees 
where  others  have  been  removed,  seems  a  perfectly 
rational  practice. 

This  is  a  “  bearing  year  ”  for  the  yellows  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  nearly  all  who  have  peach  trees  are  get¬ 
ting  a  crop  of  it.  Not  long  ago,  I  was  in  an  orchard 
of  four  acres  from  which  2.200  baskets  of  the  finest 
peaches  that  have  entered  Rhode  Island  markets  have 
been  gathered  this  year.  It  is  the  third  crop  that  the 
orchard  has  produced  in  four  years.  The  trees  have 
had  the  best  of  care  ;  when  any  have  shown  symptoms 
of  disease,  they  have  been  dug  up,  and  others  have 
been  set  in  their  places.  In  this  way,  with  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  fertilization,  the  owner  expects  to  continue 
the  fruitfulness  of  his  orchard  for  several  years  longer. 

R.  I  Experiment  Station.  L.  f.  kinney. 


THE  POTATO  AND  THE  CARROT. 

Last  week,  we  gave  some  interesting  statements 
about  food,  which  were  taken  from  a  Minnesota 
Station  bulletin.  Now  we  give  two  pictures  from  the 
same  bulletin,  Figs.  307  and  308,  which  show  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  vegetables.  In  round 
numbers,  75  per  cent  of  the  potato  and  87}£  per  cent 
of  the  carrot  is  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
just  about  as  much  water  in  an  average  carrot  as 
there  is  in  milk,  and  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  in  one 
case,  this  combination  of  water  gives  a  tough,  hard 
“  solid  ”,  while  in  the  other,  it  appears  as  a  liquid. 
The  milk  has  a  feeding  value,  pound  for  pound,  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  carrot.  In  fact, 
the  carrot  is  an  expensive  food  to  buy  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  though  it  is  of  great  value  for  horses  or 
cattle.  The  potato  contains  much  water,  yet  it  is  a 
valuable  food  product,  and  cannot  well  be  replaced 
by  other  vegetables.  Yet  even  these  watery  vege¬ 
tables  are  cooked  in  a  wasteful  manner.  When  car¬ 
rots  are  cut  into  small  pieces  before  boiling,  there  is 
a  loss  of  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  food  value.  With 
potatoes,  «the  loss  of  nutritive  matter  is  very  small 
when  the  potato  is  cooked  with  the  skin  on.  If  peeled, 
the  loss  is  least  when  the  vegetables  are  put  directly 
into  boiling  water,  which  coagulates  the  albuminoids 
on  the  surface,  rendering  them  insoluble.  The  great¬ 
est  loss  occurs  when  the  potatoes  are  peeled  and 
soaked  in  cold  water  before  boiling.  In  this  case,  the 
loss  of  nitrogenous  matter  varies  from  46  to  58  per 
cent,  while  25  per  cent  of  the  albuminoids  and  38  per 
cent  of  the  mineral  matters  escape  in  the  cooking.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  unpeeled  potato  is  really  more 
nutritive  than  the  peeled  vegetable,  because,  when 
cooked  without  the  skin,  there  is  considerable  loss  of 
the  mineral  salts,  and  these,  while  not  actually 
nutrients,  are  apparently  necessary  to  health.  The 
greatest  loss  of  organic  nutrients  is  due  to  abrasion 
while  cooking.  The  French  housewife  who  uses  the 
water  in  which  vegetables  have  been  boiled  as  a  basis 
for  soups,  is  scientifically  sound  in  her  economy. 


THE  LITTLE  RED  COW  OF  DENMARK. 

The  Danes  and  Swedes  have  secured  a  large  share  of 
the  English  trade  in  butter;  so  much  so  as  seriously  to 
affect  the  business  of  the  English  dairy  farmer.  This 
trade  became  of  so  much  importance  that  a  committee 
of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  recently  visited 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  learn,  if  possible,  how  the 
dairymen  of  these  countries  were  able  to  make  cheap¬ 
er  or  better  butter  than  the  English.  It  has  been 
claimed,  and  is  not  often  disputed,  that  the  English 
have  the  best  cows  and  the  best  pastures  in  the  world. 
In  order  to  give  a  fair  comparison  with  English  cat¬ 
tle,  the  Mark  Lane  Express  prints  a  picture  of  a 
Danish  red  cow  which  we  reproduce  at  Fig.  309.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  fair  type  of  the  cattle  from  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Danish  butter  is  made,  and 
the  following  description  of  them  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  : 

The  cows  are  very  much  like  Jerseys,  of  a  coarser  and  slightly 
larger  type,  and  red  in  color,  but  they  do  not  possess  such  fine 
skins  -as  our  Channel  Islands  or  Ayrshire  cattle.  They  have 
good-sized  udders,  but  the  teats  are  rather  irregular  in  shape 
and  position.  A  point  much  looked  after  in  the  cows  by  the 
Danish  farmer  is  width  between  the  ribs,  which  they  regard  as 
indicative  of  first-class  dairy  cows  ;  flatness  of  rib  they  do  not 
mind.  The  general  average  of  milk  daily  from  these  animals  is 
40  pounds  or  3*4  gallons,  and  they  are  dry  about  three  weeks  only 
each  season.  The  bulls  are  darker  in  color  than  the  cows,  with 
ends  black,  and  fawn  on  the  shoulders,  and  they  approach  more 
like  to  a  Sussex  than  do  the  females,  They  form  a  splendid  race 
of  cattle  ;  they  are  hardy,  and  have  been  much  improved  by 
preserving  only  the  best  milkers.  For  many  months  in  the  year, 
they  are  kept  indoors  owing  to  the  severe  weather  which  pre 
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vails,  but  during  the  short  summer  and  autumn,  they  are  teth¬ 
ered  on  the  grass  or  fodder  crops. 

It  is  probable  that  this  breed  of  cattle  has  been 
slowly  developing  to  suit  the  climate  and  conditions 
of  Denmark.  That  is  the  way  in  which  most  breed* 
have  been  developed.  On  the  New  England  hillsides 
to-day,  there  may  be  found  Jerseys  and  their  grades, 
very  different  in  form,  habits  and  quality,  from  Jer¬ 
seys  of  much  the  same  breeding,  to  be  found  in  Iowa 
or  Mississippi.  These  Danish  cows  are  profitable  in 
the  Danish  climate.  Take  them  to  England  or  to  this 
country,  and  they  would,  probably,  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  value  of  our  live  stock.  They 
show,  however,  the  importance  and  value 
of  breeding  or  feeding  with  a  definite  object 
in  view.  By  proper  selection  and  feeding,  the 
dairyman  may,  in  a  few  generations,  build 
up  a  herd  of  cattle  peculiarly  adapted  to 
his  farm.  It  is  coming  to  the  point  where 
different  families  of  the  various  breeds  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  appearance  and  habits. 

Two  other  points  learned  by  this  Eoglish 
commission  were  that  most  of  the  Danish  but¬ 
ter  is  made  in  cooperative  dairies,  and  this 
system  guarantees  a  uniformity  which  the 
private  English  dairy  cannot  guarantee.  An¬ 
other  point  learned  was  that  the  cheapest 
butter  is  not  produced  on  natural  grazing 
land.  In  other  words,  pasture  does  not  give 
the  most  economical  cattle  food.  Most  profit¬ 
able  European  dairies  are  those  where  the 
cattle  have  merely  a  small  field  for  exercise. 

The  food  is  grown  in  regular  rotation,  cut 
green,  and  carried  to  them.  The  old  idea 
has  been  that  good  pasture  gives  the  cheapest 
stock  food.  Figures,  however,  disprove  this 
belief,  for  the  cultivated  field  in  Denmark  is  giving 
cheaper  butter  than  the  famous  pasture  lands  of 
England. 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

MILK  STANDARD  ;  MEAT  RATIONS  ;  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Riding  with  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest 
milk  supply  companies,  I  said,  “  It  seems  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  will  be  an  attempt  made  to  raise  the 
legal  standard  of  milk  from  3%  to  4  per  cent  butter 
fat.  Would  you  favor  it  ”  ? 

“  I  think  not ;  although  we  are  working  for  better 
milk  in  quality,  as  far  as  purity,  flavor  and  sweetness 
are  concerned,  we  do  not  care  for  richer  milk  than 
the  present  standard  calls  for.  Our  patrons  would 
not  pay  more  for  it,  and  very  rich  milk  is  harder  to 
handle,  and  sours  quicker.  There  are  not  many  dairies 
that  would,  at  all  times,  reach 
that  limit,  and  there  would  not 
be  milk  enough.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  feed  affects 
milk  very  much  ?  ” 

“  We  have  to  look  after  patrons 
who  try  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  milk  by  feeding  cabbage,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  shredded  fodder.  The 
flavor  is  bad,  and  the  milk  is 
poorer.  We  have  no  trouble  with 
good  ensilage,  but  shredded  fod¬ 
der  is  a  failure.  Many  of  our  pa¬ 
trons  had  to  stop  selling,  as  they 
had  no  other  feed,  and  the  rotten, 
moldy  stuff  spoiled  the  milk  for 
us.” 

“  But  ”,  I  objected,  “  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  say  that  food  does 
not  affect  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  milk.” 

“  When  a  man’s  milk  gets  poor, 
we  send  him  a  notice  to  feed  up, 
stop  the  potatoes,  and  feed  grain, 
and  his  milk  soon  becomes  good. 

If  the  food  does  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  does  it  argue 
dishonesty  on  his  part  ?  ” 

The  train  stopped  at  one  of  his 
milk  houses,  and  he  got  out.  What 
do  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  think  ? 

If  we  can  get  more  milk  from 
feeding  beets,  potatoes  and  ensi¬ 
lage,  and  it  will  remain  just  as  rich  in  butter  fat, 
what  is  the  use  of  feeding  expensive  grain  rations  ? 
A  recent  New  Jersey  bulletin  gives  experiments  in 
feeding  potatoes  and  beets,  which  should  be  studied. 
It  admits  variation  in  composition,  but  claims  it  only 
to  be  temporary. 

However  much  uncertainty  there  may  be  about  the 
effect  of  food  on  butter  fat,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
effect  of  meat  on  egg  production  in  friend  Blanchard’s 
mind.  While  most  flocks  are  down  to  next  to  nothing 
in  this  locality,  he  is  getting  140  eggs  per  day.  Per¬ 
haps  25  of  these  are  pullets’  eggs,  but  the  most  are 
from  a  flock  of  450  hens  that  laid  all  last  winter,  and 
are  now  moulting.  It  is,  certainly,  encouraging  to 


see  those  White  Leghorns,  with  only  one  tail  feather 
left,  still  at  it. 

“  What  makes  them  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Meat!  meat!”  was  the  positive  answer.  “It 
may  seem  expensive  to  buy  and  feed  prepared  meat, 
but  it  pays  every  time.” 

He  was  not  referring  to  green  cut  bone  and  meat, 
but  the  ground,  dry  article  put  up  for  that  purpose. 
Oil  meal,  milk,  and  meat  should  be  fed  liberally  to 
promote  a  rapid  growth  of  feathers,  mature  the  pul¬ 
lets,  and  keep  up  the  laying. 

Hope  Farm  and  Mapes  may  have  had  success  with 


their  flocks,  during  summer,  when  grain  was  kept 
before  them  all  the  time,  but  during  the  confinement 
of  winter,  there  will  be  trouble.  The  hens  will  get 
fat,  lazy  and  unhealthy,  as  they  will  not  take  the 
same  amount  of  exercise  indoors  that  they  did  in  the 
yards.  In  our  experience,  the  more  times  they  were 
fed  judiciously,  the  greater  the  variety,  the  more  the 
food  was  covered  up,  the  more  they  searched,  sang 
and  scratched  for  a  living,  the  healthier,  happier  and 
handsomer  they  were.  Without  these  conditions, 
their  eggs  are  as  scarce  as  their  teeth. 

The  standard  Minorca  is  a  very  large  fowl,  and  Mr. 
Proctor’s  objections  to  size  are  correct ;  but  they 
must  have  something  to  distinguish  them  from  Black 
Leghorns.  I  had  10  high-bred  B.  Minorcas  ;  they 
were  very  handsome,  and  laid  well  during  winter. 
The  eggs  from  this  strain  were  enormous,  and  would 


not  pack  in  the  ordinary  fillers  of  the  egg  case.  Four 
of  these  ten  burst  themselves  during  the  spring,  try¬ 
ing  to  expel  the  large  eggs,  and  died.  I  saved  one  by 
breaking  the  egg  before  it  was  laid.  With  me,  the 
chicks  have  been  hard  to  raise,  and  either  all  the 
females  died,  or  else  there  is  too  great  a  proportion  of 
males — about  eight  to  two.  I  am  greatly  disappointed, 
and  think  that,  unless  my  luck  be  exceptional,  I  will 
stick  to  the  Business  Hen.  Friends,  how  do  you  like 
Minorcas  ?  c.  k.  chapman. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  now  quite  a  number  of  years  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Minorcas  into  this  country,  yet 
the  little  Leghorns  are  still  holding  their  own.  The 
combs  of  the  former  are  very  large  and  easily  frosted. 


HOHr  TO  TREAT  A  BALDWIN  ORCHARD. 

CULTURE  AND  FEEDING  ;  SHOULD  HE  GRAFT  ? 
r.  A  reader  In  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  following  questions  about 
his  orchard.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  In  his  place?"  I  have 
an  orchard  of  about  300  Baldwin  apple  trees,  16  years  old,  which 
has  borne  but  little  fruit.  I  suspect  that  the  trees  were  grafted 
from  nursery  stock,  hence  do  not  incline  to  fruit.  The  trees  are 
very  thrifty.  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  graft  anew,  and  would  iike 
to  know  what  varieties  would  be  best  to  use.  I  had  thought  of 
Oldenburg,  Pound  Sweet,  King,  Maiden’s  Blush  and  Spy.  I 
would  like  advice  as  to  how  to  till  this  orchard.  I  expect  to  use 
one  of  the  following  plans.  Which  would  be  best  ? 

“I.  Work  the  ground  thoroughly  until  July  1,  and  seed  with 
Crimson  clover,  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  to  be  plowed  under 
again  the  following  year. 

“  2.  Plow  as  early  as  possible,  and  seed  heavily  with 
Mammoth  clover  and  chemicals,  and  plow  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring. 

“3.  Plow  very  early  and  sow  Canada  peas  or  southern 
cow  peas  with  chemicals,  and  when  these  are  in  bloom, 
plow  again,  work,  and  sow  to  rye,  and  plow  again  the 
following  spring. 

“  Which  would  be  the  better  for  this  locality,  common 
peas  or  southern  cow  peas  ?” 

Potash,  Clover  and  Hogs. 

T1  ere  are  so  many  conditions  to  consider, 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  without  seeing 
the  orchard.  The  “  reader”  may  be  forcing  so 
much  wood  that  the  trees  cannot  mature 
fruit  buds,  and  very  possibly,  there  may  be 
something  wrong  with  the  original  stock. 
But  if  the  trees  were  growing  very  rapidly,  I 
think  I  would  seed  with  clover  and  put  on 
about  15  pounds  of  potash,  in  the  form  of 
ashes  if  possible,  to  each  tree  ;  then  make  a 
hog  pasture  of  the  orchard  for  a  year  or  two. 
Put  in  30  or  40  hogs,  and  feed  them  some  kind 
of  grain.  If  intending  to  graft,  I  would  not 
graft  many  of  the  kinds  mentioned  I  would 
recommend,  at  least  one- third  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
one-third  Baldwin,  and  the  other  third  mixed  with 
Pound  Sweet,  Greening,  Ben  Davis,  Sutton  Beauty, 
Spy,  and  Gravenstein.  I  have  had  no  success  with 
Crimson  clover,  and  have  now  seeded  with  the  large 
kind  of  clover.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

Likes  the  First  Plan  Best. 

Baldwins  are  not  inclined  to  do  much  fruiting  until 
more  than  18  years  old,  and  when  this  subscriber 
says  “  the  trees  are  very  thrifty  ”,  he  gives  the  rea¬ 
son  why  they  have  borne  no  more.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  wholesale  grafting  of  this  orchard  unless  he 
has  entirely  too  many  Baldwins,  and  too  few  other 
varieties.  But  in  case  he  is  bound  to  graft  it,  no  one 
can  tell  him  what  variety  is  best  to  put  on,  without 
knowing  a  good  deal  of  the  soil. 
I  have  an  orchard  of  Maiden's1 
Blush  which  is  the  most  profitable 
of  any  like  number  of  trees  on 
the  farm  ;  but  not  30  rods  from  it, 
I  have  the  same  variety  that  pays 
nothing.  This  result  is  due  wholly 
to  the  difference  in  soils ;  the 
former  stand  on  a  heavy  soil  with 
stiff  clay  subsoil.  The  others  are 
on  a  dry  gravelly  ridge  with  no 
clay  for  many  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Among  the  most  productive 
sorts  we  have  on  different  soils, 
are  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  and 
Sutton  Beauty.  Both  are  hand¬ 
some  apples,  good  sellers,  and  their 
fault  seems  to  be  overbearing.  But 
if  we  can  get  apples,  can’t  we 
afford  to  thin  ? 

Of  the  plans  proposed,  I  would 
greatly  prefer  the  first.  The  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  second  are  that  the 
weeds  are  liable  to  get  the  start 
of  the  clover,  and  so  smother  it 
that  it  will  not  amount  to  much. 
But  more  serious  still,  the  rank 
growth  of  clover  or  weeds  during 
summer  will  so  take  the  moisture 
that,  in  a  dry  summer,  they  will 
rob  the  trees  and  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  fruit  small.  Again, 
the  clover  and  weeds  will  make 
such  a  coat  on  the  surface  and  about  the  trees  in 
winter,  as  to  harbor  mice,  and  there  will  be  a  liability 
of  their  girdling  some  of  the  trees. 

The  third  plan  is  objectionable  in  that  the  peas 
growing  will  have  a  tendency  to  take  too  much  moist¬ 
ure  away  from  the  trees,  make  it  necessary  to  plow 
the  orchard  in  mid-summer  when  it  should  not  be 
plowed,  and  if  followed  up,  will  add  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  soil  and  stimulate  the  already  too  rank 
growth.  By  following  the  first  plan,  plowing  before 
the  growth  starts,  plowing  shallow,  only  deep  enough 
to  turn  under  the  Crimson  clover,  no  feeding  roots  will 
be  injured ;  then  by  constant  shallow  cultivation,  no 
weeds  will  be  allowed,  to  grow  to  rob  the  trees,  aud 
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by  putting  on  the  Crimson  clover  with  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  it  will  be  stimulated  so  as  to  make  a 
growth  sufficient  to  bold  the  leaves  from  being  blown 
away,  protect  the  roots  from  too  severe  freezing,  and 
when  plowed  down,  the  clover  will  give  the  trees  an 
abundance  of  nitrogen. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  pruning  or  spraying,  be¬ 
cause  he  asks  nothing  about  either  ;  but  both  are 
very  important.  There  is  another  thing  not  mentioned, 
the  distance  apart  of  the  trees.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  planted  so  closely  that  the  sun  can  not  shine  on 
the  soil,  a  practice  quite  common,  and  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  unfruitfulness  of 
many  orchards.  J.  s.  woodwaed. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Would  Graft  on  the  Baldwins. 

Either  plan  proposed  would  be  good.  I  think  I 
rather  like  the  first  the  best,  however,  and  am  in¬ 
clined  to  favor  the  use  of  common  peas  as,  up  to  date, 
I  have  seen  but  little  of  the  use  of  the  cow  pea  in  this 
section,  hence  know  little  about  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  grafting  over  many 
of  the  Baldwin  orchards  of  the  country,  as  I  believe 
that  a  disproportionate  number  of  Baldwins  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  seasons  when  we  have  a  Baldwin  year,  and 
that  the  future  apple  grower  must  find  his  money  in 
growing  other  sorts  that  can,  and  for  years  will  be, 
grown  with  profit.  Oldenburg  is  good,  but  Longfield 
is  better,  providing  the  orchard  man  will  thin  the 
crop  as  he  should  for  best  results.  It  is  an  excellent 
apple,  sent  out  as  a  winter  sort,  which  it,  doubtless, 
would  be  in  the  northern  sections,  but  it  is  a  late  fall 
variety  as  grown  here.  One  important  feature  in  the 
make-up  of  the  tree  is  its  perfect  foliage.  No  spray¬ 
ing  is  required  to  save  the  foliage  and  fruit,  and 
mature  the  latter  in  perfect  condition.  Is  not  this  an 
important  matter  to  the  future  apple  grower,  which 
is  quite  too  often  lost  sight  of  ?  Maiden’s  Blush  is 
desirable,  but  I  should  add  Hubbardston  Nonsuch 
and  Sutton  Beauty,  and  discard  King  and  Spy,  in 
doing  which  it  would  be  with  a  sharp  eye  to  the 
money-makers.  Pound  Sweet  is  good  in  a  limited 
way.  s.  D.  WILLARD 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  CHAINLESS  BICYCLES. 

The  part  of  the  bicycle  that  has  caused  the  most 
annoyance  to  users  of  the  wheel,  is  the  chain.  For 
years,  inventors  have  been  striving  to  devise  some 
satisfactory  means  of  doing  away  with  this.  A 
chainless  bicycle  has  long  been  promised.  It  is  now 
here,  apparently  a  practical  machine.  Its  price  is 
about  the  same  as  the  former  selling  price  of  the  old 
high-grade  wheels,  which  is  considerably  above  the 
price  for  which  chain  wheels  are  now  selling.  A 
large  number  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  for 
chainless  wheels,  and  it  is  reported  that  one  extensive 
manufacturer  has  bought  up  so  many  of  these  patents 
that  a  number  of  other  manufacturers  will  manufac¬ 
ture  under  these  same  patents.  This  will  be  likely 
to  restrict  competition,  hence  tend  to  keep  up  prices. 

The  oldest  bicycle-manufacturing  firm  in  this 
country  is  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.  This  firm  has  put  a 
chainless  bicycle  on  the  market.  The  Scientific 
American  illustrated  the  driving  gear  of  this  wheel, 
and  we  reproduce  this  illustration  at  Fig.  311.  The 
driving  gear  is  inclosed,  and  is  as  fully  protected  from 
foreign  substances  as  the  bearings  themselves.  This 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  rider  as  well  as  for  thfe 
machine.  In  appearance,  the  chainless  is  neater  and 
more  compact  than  the  old-style  machine.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  illustration,  motion  is  communicated 
from  the  pedals  to  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  bevel 
gear.  One  great  difficulty  was  to  get  a  machine  that 
would  cut  these  bevel  gears  so  that  they  would  run 
with  the  smoothness  and  silence  necessary.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  ingenious 
machine  specially  designed  for  this  purpose.  Then 
there  was  the  question  whether  these  gears  could  be 
mounted  in  so  light  a  construction  as  the  frame  of  a 
bicycle  with  sufficient  rigidity  to  insure  their  being 
kept  in  perfect  alignment.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  great  strength  of  the  material  used,  and  the 
special  design  and  rigidity  of  the  frame  for  keeping 
the  gears  in  alignment.  The  general  construction  of 
the  wheel  is  much  like  that  of  the  latest  models  of 
Columbia  chain  wheels. 

Another  chainless  wheel  now  offered  is  the  Bayvel- 
gere,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  American 
Institute  Fair.  One  of  the  machines  shown  was  said 
to  have  been  ridden  several  thousand  miles.  The 
designer  of  this  wheel  aimed  to  provide  a  construc¬ 
tion  which  would  maintain  each  pair  of  gears  at  all 
times  in  proper  alignment,  yet  allow  of  considerable 
deflection  in  the  connecting  shaft.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  inclosing  and  supporting  each  pair 
of  gears,  both  at  the  crank  hanger  and  at  the  rear 
wheel,  in  a  rigid  casing,  which  is  incapable  of 
being  sprung  out  of  shape,  no  matter  to  what  rough 


usage  the  bicycle  may  be  subjected.  The  power  is 
transmitted  from  one  set  of  gears  to  the  other  by 
means  of  a  shaft  formed  with  a  knuckle  joint  at  each 
end.  This  mechanism  is  entirely  inclosed  by  the 
casings  and  connecting  tube,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
filled  with  oil  or  other  lubricant  it  will  run  for 
months  without  any  further  attention.  This  construc¬ 
tion  is  shown  at  Fig.  312. 


FIGHT  THE  SAH  JOSE  SCALE  THIS  FALL 

I  noticed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  writing  of  San  Jos6  scale  in  some 
place  in  the  States,  the  owners  are  reported  as  intending  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  worst  infested  trees.  From  my  experience,  I  would 
strongly  advise  not  to  do  so  if  the  tree  is  of  sufficient  value  to 
make  any  effort  to  save  it.  I  find  it  far  easier  to  get  rid  of  the 
ninety  and  nine  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  than  the  one 
on  the  smaller  limbs.  I  would  say  for  fall  treatment  to  cut  back 
as  far  as  will  leave  the  tree  a  chance  of  a  good  growth  next 
spring,  and  waste  no  time  on  spraying  or  painting  the  masses  of 
scale  on  the  trunk;  but  with  a  wire  brush  made  of  fine,  hard  wire 
about  two  inches  long,  so  as  to  be  limber  enough  to  move  aside 
on  buds  or  shoots,  but  stiff  enough  to  break  the  back  of  every 
scale  it  passes  over,  commence  at  the  trunk  next  the  ground,  and 
with  long  sloping  sweeps,  draw  the  brush  diagonally  upwards. 
Use  the  brush  dry,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  scales  fiy, 
first  sweeping  off  the  scales  and  then  the  bare  insects.  A  few 


sweeps  will  leave  the  bark  as  clean  as  if  San  JosG  scale  had 
never  been  heard  of.  Clean  out  the  forks  of  the  limbs  and  follow 
each  as  far  out  as  there  are  scales  to  be  swept  away,  always 
working  out  along  the  branch.  Follow  this  up  by  a  heavy  spray¬ 
ing  of  soap  solution,  both  on  the  tree  and  the  ground,  and  there 
will  not  be  many  adult  scales  to  winter  over.  I  have  tried  the 
wire  brush  only  the  last  day  or  two,  and  hasten  to  let  it  be  known 
how  effective  it  is.  The  brush  I  have  is  like  a  large,  narrow  nail 
brush  about  six  inches  long  in  the  brush  part,  but  it  would  be 
better  if  made  fiat  like  a  varnish  brush,  and  the  wires  close 
enough  to  support  each  other  for  the  smaller  branches,  but  the 
nail  or  tooth  brush  shape  is  good  where  there  is  room  for  a  long, 
free  sweep.  The  scale  has  spread  badly  among  my  trees  this 
season,  although  sprayed  each  week  with  a  one-pound-to-flve- 
gallon  soap  solution.  I  think  the  quality  of  the  soaj>  is  not  suit¬ 
able.  I  noticed  Prof.  Slingerland’s  account  of  treatment  at 
Cornell,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  description  and  the  price  of  the 
spraying  machine  he  used,  where  it  is  to  be  got,  and  if  it  is  well 
made.  I  have  used  a  Knapsack  sprayer  bought  in  the  States, 
and  find  it  a  great  convenience,  but  hope  never  to  have  another 
like  it;  every  part  appears  put  together  in  a  way  that  will  cause 
most  annoyance  and  delay  in  the  working  and  keeping  it  in  order. 

Niagara,  Ont.  c.  t. 

C.  T.  is  right  in  saying  that,  if  a  tree  is  worth  an 
effort  to  save,  it  should  not  be  burned,  no  matter  how 
badly  infested  it  may  be  with  the  San  Jos6  scale.  We 
are  now  sorry  that  we  burned  a  few  dwarf  apple  trees 
which  were  found  almost  incrusted  with  the  scale 
here  on  the  horticultural  grounds.  Our  experience 
in  treating  the  remaining  less-infested  shrubs,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  7,  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  insect  can  be  controlled  just  about  as 
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easily  as  many  other  insect  pests  ;  for  instance,  the 
Pear  psylla  or  the  Pear  midge.  The  main  point  in  all 
efforts  to  control  these  little  foes  is  thoroughness. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  hap-hazard,  half-way 
spraying  done  by  our  fruit  growers.  This  San  Jos6 
scale  has  come  to  stay  with  our  eastern  fruit  growers; 
it  is  so  thoroughly  distributed  now  that  one  hardly 
dares  to  hope  that  it  can  ever  be  exterminated  in 
the  East.  Only  the  other  day,  we  received  a  dozen  or 
more  pears  grown  on  a  young  tree  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  which  were  so  nearly  covered  with  the 
scales  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  could  not  have 
been  grown  in  the  East,  where  the  insect  has  so  re¬ 
cently  made  its  appearance. 

In  August,  we  reported  that  a  very  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  sprayed  shrubs  here  at  Cornell  had 
failed  to  reveal  any  living  scales.  We  made  another 
search  a  few  days  ago,  and  after  half  an  hour’s 
closest  scrutiny,  one  young  scale  just  settling  down  to 
work  was  found.  Near  by,  two  or  three  other  very 
young  ones  were  located,  and  soon  the  live  mother 
of  these  was  seen  only  about  a  foot  away  on  the  same 
branch.  Further  search  on  a  shrub  which  had  received 
only  the  two  sprayings  with  the  kerosene-water 
mixture  (the  trunks  had  not  been  washed  with  the 
whale-oil  soap),  revealed  a  dozen  or  more  live  scales 


on  several  branches.  Thus  the  pest  was  not  entirely 
stamped  out  here  this  summer.  However,  the  results 
already  attained  are  beyond  what  we  had  expected 
when  the  thousands  of  living  scales  were  seen  massed 
on  the  trunks  of  these  s  hrubs  in  the  spring.  If  we 
had  not  made  the  mistake  of  burning  the  worst  in¬ 
fested  trees,  we  are  confident  that  our  experiment 
could  have  been  ma  de  still  more  decisive. 

A  good  share  of  our  success  must  be  credited  to  the 
one  who  held  the  nozzle.  Mr.  Gould,  who  assists  Prof. 
Bailey  in  his  spraying  ex  periments,  understands  what 
spraying  means,  and  he  sprays  to  kill,  not  to  see 
how  quickly  he  can  get  the  disagreeable  job  done. 
I  do  not  attribute  so  much  importance  to  the  kero¬ 
sene-water  mixture  that  we  used  as  to  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  it  was  done .  I  believe  that  equally 
thorough  work  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil 
soap  would  have  given  equally  as  good  results.  The 
kerosene -water  mixture  has  the  decided  advantage 
of  req  uiring  no  trouble  to  make  it.  The  Deming  Co. 
make  several  styles  of  pumps  with  the  kerosene 
attach  ment.  We  shall  spray  the  infested  shrubs  here 
at  Cornell  again  this  fall  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
off  and,  while  we  can  hardly  hope  to  exterminate 
every  solitary  specimen,  I  believe  that  we  will  have 
very  hard  work  to  find  enough  live  ones  to  make  a 
quorum  next  spring. 

C.  T.’s  brush  plan  is  good,  and  will  help  very  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  warfare.  One  cannot  hope  to  exter¬ 
minate  this  pest  with  one  or  four  sprayings,  in  one 
week  or  one  year  ;  but  the  pest  can  be  controlled  and 
held  in  subjection  quite  as  easily  as  the  Pear  psylla 
or  many  of  our  common  insect  pests,  providing  that 
the  one  who  holds  the  nozzle  is  made  of  the  kind  of 
stuff  that  pervades  our  most  successful  fruit  growers. 

This  San  Jos6  scale  is  not  so  big  a  “  bug-a-boo”  as  it 
has  been  painted.  Give  it  a  “big  black  eye”  this 
fall,  after  the  leaves  are  off,  with  whale-oil  soap, 
Leggett  brand,  two  pounds  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  Be  sure  you  hit  it  in  the  eye  ;  don’t  shut 
both  eyes  when  you  shoot,  or  let  the  hired  man  guess 
at  it.  Then,  before  growth  begins  in  the  spring,  get 
in  another  good  shot,  “blacking  its  other  eye,”  if 
possible.  Perhaps  the  kerosene-water  mixture,  one 
of  kerosene  to  five  of  water,  will  prove  equally  as 
effective  as  the  whale-oil  soap  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
I  know  of  one  man  who  has  300  bearing  apple  trees 
in  the  center  of  a  large  orchard  which  he  will  treat 
for  this  pest  with  the  kerosene-water  mixture  until 
he  gets  the  upper  hand  of  the  chap,  or  finds  that  the 
mixture  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  business. 
Don’t  let  an  infested  tree  go  through  this  winter 
without  a  bath  of  soap  or  kerosene. 

M.  V  SLINGKKLAND 


A  COTTON  FIELD  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

It  is  a  “  far  cry  ”  fr  om  the  apple  orchards  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  a  cotton  field  in  South  Carolina.  That 
is  one  reason  why  we  bring  them  together  by  means 
of  picture  and  description  on  our  first  page  this  week. 
Such  contrasts  give  one  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  our 
country  and  the  wonderful  variety  of  our  products. 
The  cotton  crop  provides  employment  for  a  multitude 
of  hands,  and  the  money  it  brings  is  well  distributed. 
A  large  share  of  the  crop  is  still  grown  on  small 
farms  with  ordinary  tools.  Grain  growing  has  very 
largely  gone  into  the  hands  of  large  growers  and 
capitalists.  This  is  chiefly  because  inventors  have 
been  able  to  produce  machines  which  utilize  horse  or 
even  steam  power  for  gathering  and  handling.  Not 
so  with  cotton.  An  average  crop  of  4  000,000,000 
pounds  must  be  picked  by  hand — a  fraction  of  an 
ounce  at  a  time.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton  is  picked, 
ginned  and  baled  at  the  farm,  and  even  then,  between 
the  farm  and  the  factory,  nearly  300,000  persons  find 
permanent  empl  oyment  in  handling  and  carrying  the 
crop. 

Cotton  not  only  gives  employment  to  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers,  but  it  helps  pay  our  nation’s  debts 
abroad.  Last  year,  we  exported  $190, 056, 4(50  worth  of 
cotton  besides  providing  18%  pounds  of  the  raw 
product  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  We  shall  be  sorry  to  learn  that  some  genius 
has  invented  a  cotton  picker  that  can  compare  in 
value  with  a  modern  wheat  harvester.  The  world 
has  no  need  of  cheaper  cotton,  and  such  a  change 
would  take  labor  from  thousands  of  workers  who, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  at  the  South,  need  the 
work.  The  photograph  reproduced  at  Fig.  306,  was 
taken  in  a  field  used  by  the  G  erman  Kali  Works  for 
experimenting  with  various  combinations  of  chemi¬ 
cals.  It  is  hardly  a  typical  scene,  as  the  New  Black 
Men  put  on  their  best  clothes  for  the  occasion.  The 
girls  will  leave  their  Sunday  dresses  at  home  when 
they  pick  for  business,  and  the  man  at  the  left  will 
hang  up  his  new  hat.  The  picture,  however,  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  cotton 
as  it  grows  in  the  field.  Later,  we  hope  to  give  some 
original  views  showing  the  development  of  this  plant 
from  field  to  factory. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  -writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

GRASS-GROWN  ASPARAGUS  PATCH. 

IIOW  BEST  TO  DEAT,  WITn  IT. 

One  of  our  readers  near  Macon,  Ga.,  says  that  he  has  just  taken 
charge  of  a  farm  in  which  the  asparagus  fields  have  run  badly 
to  grass.  About  2,000  pounds  of  hay  have  been  cut  from  it.  The 
asparagus  plants  look  strong  and  healthy,  but  the  ground  Is 
covered  with  a  thick  sod,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  reclaim  it  with 
out  injury  to  the  roots.  What  would  you  do  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  ?  How  may  this  man  first  begin  to  reclaim  this  field  with 
least  injury  to  the  plants  ? 

Plow  Out  and  Fertilize. 

As  soon  as  dry  enough,  burn  the  grass ;  this  will 
leave  the  land  so  that  it  can  be  plowed.  Throw  the 
soil  with  a  turning  plow  from  the  rows  into  the 
middles,  going  down  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  crowns.  As  soon  as  the  crowns  begin  to  show  signs 
of  sprouting,  apply  600  to  800  pounds  of  high-grade 
vegetable  or  potato  manure  to  the  acre,  scattering  it 
well  over  the  rows.  Throw  the  soil  back  with  a  heavy 
turning  plow.  This  will  give  a  mellow  bed  for  the 
plants  to  come  through.  The  grass  roots  will  be  an 
advantage,  holding  moisture  and  making  the  soil 
light.  After  ridging,  smooth  off  with  a  harrow. 

Virginia.  j.  c.  evebett. 

A  Note  from  Florida. 

I  presume  that  the  grass  in  asparagus  is  what  we 
call  Crab  grass  ;  if  so,  it  being  an  annual,  it  will  die 
out  before  the  winter  is  over.  Toward  spring,  he  can 
clean  the  ground  much  easier.  If  the  rows  are  far 
enough  apart,  he  can  then  use  horse  power  between 
the  rows,  but  if  it  is  hard  to  locate  the  rows,  he  may 
have  to  wait  until  the  asparagus  begins  to  grow.  He 
would  better  burn  the  ground  over,  thus  leaving  no 
rubbish  or  dry  grass  in  the  way,  and  as  the  asparagus 
starts  early,  it  will  help  very  much.  Asparagus  may 
do  well  there,  but  is  of  little  account  here  in  Orange 
County,  Fla.  I  have  tried  to  grow  it  twice,  and  have 
just  plowed  up  the  last,  and  set  out  pineapples.  I 
am  not  decided  whether  our  soil  or  lack  of  cold  win¬ 
ter  weather  accounts  for  its  failure.  A.  j.  A 

Plow,  Fertilize,  Cultivate. 

If  that  asparagus  field  were  mine,  I  would  at  once 
take  a  turning  plow  and,  beginning  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  the  plow  running  as  shallow  as 
possible  to  make  a  good  job  of  inverting  the  sod  ;  I 
would  keep  turning  the  sod  until  only  a  very  narrow 
strip,  say  10  inches  wide,  was  left  where  the  aspara¬ 
gus  is  growing.  I  would  fill  the  last  two  furrows 
made  in  turning  the  sod  with  stable  manure,  and 
broadcast  at  least  50  two-horse  loads  to  the  acre  of 
the  same  between  the  rows.  Early  in  January,  I 
would  broadcast  1,000  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  1,000  pounds  of  cotton-hull  ashes  to  the  acre  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  at  once  begin  a  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  the  cultivator  in  the  middle,  and  hand-hoe 
around  the  plants.  With  this  treatment,  that  field 
ought  to  yield  a  paying  crop  next  spring. 

Arkansas.  william  t.  simpson. 

A  Charleston  Grower’s  Method. 

Had  the  Georgia  reader  mentioned  what  kind  of 
grass  he  had  cut  in  his  asparagus  field,  I  could  have 
given  him  a  more  definite  answer  to  his  query.  Here 
in  the  South  we  have  three  grasses  that  require  our 
attention,  namely,  Joint  or  Bermuda,  Nut,  and  Crab 
grass.  It  could  not  have  been  Nut  grass  hay,  as  Nut 
grass  makes  no  hay.  He  may  have  meant  that  he  cut 
Joint  or  Bermuda  hay,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  I 
would  advise  giving  up  that  field  of  asparagus,  and 
trying  to  reclaim  the  land  by  sowing  oats  in  the 
spring,  following  the  oats  with  cow  peas.  If  you 
once  allow  Bermuda  grass  to  get  into  asparagus,  there 
is  no  getting  rid  of  it,  because  it  grows  below  the 
asparagus,  and  to  destroy  the  Bermuda  means  death 
to  the  asparagus.  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
asparagus  plants  are  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  and 
not  yet  reached  their  prime  in  life,  and  that  the 
crowns  are,  at  least,  six  inches  below  the  surface 
when  the  land  is  level,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that 
the  rows  are  not  less  than  six  feet  apart  (seven  would 
be  best)  to  allow  earthing  up  as  the  plants  grow 
larger  and  nearer  the  surface.  I  would  first  use  an 
Acme  harrow,  crossing  the  rows  until  the  surface 
seemed  pliable,  then  again  with  the  rows.  Next 
would  be  the  single  mold-board  plow.  Open  a  furrow 
on  each  side  and  as  close  to  the  old  asparagus  stubble 
as  possible,  so  that  there  would  be  a  ridge  left  not 
wider  than  eight  inches  ;  this  should  be  cleaned  out 
with  the  hoe,  drawing  the  old  stubble  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  crown  of  the  plants.  Spread  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  this  trench  and  follow  with  the  turning 
plow,  cutting  two  small  furrows  covering  tha  fertil¬ 


izer.  This  should  leave  the  tops  of  the  beds  free 
from  any  obstruction  to  the  knives  in  cutting  the 
asparagus.  If  the  crowns  of  the  plants  are  not  too 
much  exposed,  they  will  not  be  injured  by  the  ani¬ 
mals’  hoofs  in  plowing.  I  would  next  break  out  the 
middles,  making  the  alleys  as  deep  as  possible.  After 
the  land  has  settled,  I  would  examine  the  crowns  to 
see  whether  there  was  soil  enough  on  them  to  allow 
the  asparagus  to  be  cut  eight  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  if  not  soil  enough,  I  would  go  through  the 
alleys  with  the  turning  plow  to  soften  the  earth  and 
draw  it  up  with  the  hoe.  But,  if  that  asparagus  has 
just  one  thing  wrong  with  it,  I  would  let  it  go  ;  there 
is  no  patching  or  doctoring  it  up  once  it  is  started 
wrong.  E.  B.  LEGAItE. 

South  Carolina. 

Plow  Up  if  Bermuda  Grass. 

Without  knowing  the  kind  of  grass  and  the  size  of 
the  plants,  it  is  hard  to  advise.  I  presume  that  the 
plants  are  young,  probably  only  one  year  planted, 
for  in  an  old  field,  the  plants,  if  vigorous,  would  have 
shaded  out  the  grass  quite  effectively.  If  the  grass 
is  the  ordinary  Crab  grass,  or  any  of  the  annual 
species  that  spring  up  so  abundantly  in  cultivated 
fields  in  the  South,  I  would  advise  letting  it  alone  till 
January  or  February,  when  the  roots  will  have  rotted, 
and  it  can  be  worked  into  the  soil  without  much  in¬ 
convenience.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  fertilize 
heavily,  at  least  a  ton  per  acre  of  some  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  cultivate  frequently  until  the  plants  shade 
the  ground  enough  to  keep  down  weeds  and  grass, 
which  will,  probably,  be  as  early  as  May  or  June.  If, 
unfortunately,  the  grass  is  Bermuda,  I  would  advise 
plowing  it  under  and  planting  again  in  some  field 
free  from  this  grass.  f.  s.  earle. 

Alabama  Experiment  Station. 


A  Problem  in  Hog  Feeding. 

II.  B.  1\,  Beverly ,  W.  Va. — What  amount  of  feed  Is  required  to 
put  50  Berkshire  hogs  in  marketable  condition,  to  dress  from  200 
to  275  pounds  each,  the  pigs  to  be  farrowed  in  March,  and  to  have 
no  green  feed  except  clover  ? 

Ans. — The  average  estimate  from  corn  as  fed  to 
hogs  on  the  farm,  is  that  one  bushel  of  corn  will 
make  10  pounds  of  pork  gross,  On  the  basis  of  the 
larger  weight  of  which  H.  B.  T.  speaks,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  1,700  bushels  of  corn  for  50  hogs.  But  he  does 
not  want  all  corn,  and  could  never  make  them  reach 
the  desired  weight  on  corn  alone.  He  has  too  heavy 
weights  in  view,  as  the  markets  do  not  want  a  hog  so 
heavy.  He  will  find  175  to  200  pounds  gross  the  most 
profitable  weight,  and  in  a  lot  of  50,  he  should  put 
them  on  the  market  at  175  to  200  days  old,  or  at  a  less 
age  if  he  is  an  excellent  feeder. 

Last  February  we  had  four  sows  that  had  30  pigs 
less  than  a  month  old  ;  the  sows  ate  30  pounds  of 
bran  and  middlings  per  day,  equal  parts  by  weight, 
costing  15  cents.  The  sows  were  eating  at  the  same 
time,  one  peck  of  corn  per  day,  worth  five  cents. 
This  feed  cost  five  cents  each,  or  20  cents  for  the  lot 
per  day.  The  30  pigs  would  have  to  gain  only  five 
pounds  per  day  at  four  cents  to  pay  for  the  feed. 
This  brings  out  forcibly  one  point,  that  a  pig  can  be 
fed  better  through  the  dam  than  in  any  other  way  ; 
that  pork  is  made  as  cheaply  then  as  at  any  other 
time.  We  now  have  42  straight  Berkshire  pigs,  two 
litters  just  weaned,  and  three  litters  four  or  five 
weeks  old.  We  feed  them  about  one  bushel — 30 
pounds — of  bran  and  middlings  per  day,  and  one 
bushel  of  corn  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  38  cents  per  day. 
Besides  this,  they  have  the  run  of  the  pasture  and 
other  parts  of  the  farm.  The  dams  that  are  still 
suckling  are  fed  the  same  feed  in  such  quantities  that 
the  pigs  do  not  pull  them  down  in  flesh.  The  pigs 
are  hustlers,  and  as  healthy  as  can  be. 

Twenty-four  of  the  30  pigs  that  we  cared  for  in 
February  were  sold  at  eight  months  old  averaging 
206  pounds.  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  ate  five 
bushels  of  corn  each.  Six  of  the  top  did  not  go  as  fat 
hogs.  During  the  summer,  they  had  pasture,  mill 
feed  and  corn  till  rye  was  ready  to  hog,  when  the 
mill  feed  was  dropped.  They  would  have  made  much 
better  gain  had  the  mill  feed  been  continued,  as  the 
weather  was  too  dry  for  them  to  do  their  best  on  rye, 
clover  and  corn.  We  now  have  30  April  pigs  that 
will  average  160  pounds,  that  have  the  run  of  a  10- 
acre  clover  field,  They  are  eating  nearly  four  bushels 
of  ear  corn  per  day,  of  very  poor  quality.  These 
would  do  better  with  a  light  feed  of  mill  feed,  say  one- 
half  pound  each  per  day,  but  they  are  too  far  from 
the  buildings  to  give  it  to  them  conveniently.  I  give 
this  outline  of  feeding  to  show  how  we  keep  the  ration 
balanced.  With  these  foods,  we  keep  almost  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  hogs  a  mixture  of  hardwood  ashes 
and  salt.  When  we  have  pumpkins,  they  are  fed 
with  the  corn  and  other  foods. 

To  reach  the  heavier  weights  spoken  of,  H.  B.  T. 
will  have  the  care  of  his  hogs  for  about  10  months, 
and  as  clover  is  his  only  forage,  he  can  count  on  it 


being  abundant  not  more  than  seven  months,  includ¬ 
ing  the  time  the  sows  are  still  suckling  the  pigs.  I 
would  feed  the  sows  very  little  corn  for  the  first 
month  after  farrowing,  and  even  after  that  till  the 
pigs  are  weaned,  in  limited  quantities.  For  slop,  use 
bran  and  middlings,  equal  parts  by  weight,  mixed  in 
a  stiff  batter.  Let  sows  and  pigs  get  water  straight. 
When  the  pigs  go  on  clover,  I  would  continue  the 
slop  ration  with  a  little  corn,  increasing  the  corn  as 
they  grow  older.  When  within  one  month  of  market, 
I  would  give  nearly  all  the  corn  they  will  eat  clean  at 
a  feed.  The  clover  will  be  a  safeguard  against  mis¬ 
takes  in  feeding  a  properly  balanced  ration.  The 
objection  urged  against  this  manner  of  feeding  is  the 
cost  of  mill  feed.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan, 
there  has  been  no  loss  from  cholera.  Men  that  de¬ 
pend  wholly  on  corn  as  a  grain  ration  and  grass  to 
balance  it,  are  cleaned  out  with  cholera  every  three 
or  four  years.  H.  B.  T.  will  find  it  best  to  use  all  the 
grass  possible,  but  in  no  case  depend  on  the  grass 
without  grain  in  some  form.  If  he  can  weigh  once  a 
month  as  the  work  goes  on,  he  will  learn  when  the 
food  fails  to  give  a  profit.  If  he  feed  to  300  to  340 
pounds  weight,  he  will  find  that  the  last  100  pounds 
have  absorbed  the  profits  made  before  that  time,  un¬ 
less  a  big  jump  in  prices  help  him  out.  While  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  amount  of 
food  required,  I  have  given  an  outline  of  the  manner 
of  feeding  and  the  foods  required  to  secure  health 
and  the  most  profitable  growth.  .john  m.  jamison. 

Butter  Paper  and  Butter  Boxes. 

J.  II.  B.,  Af'ton ,  Wyo. — Should  a  person  wet  the  butter  paper 
before  putting  on  the  butter  ?  If  so,  with  what?  Should  butter 
boxes  be  wet  ?  If  so,  with  what? 

Ans. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  wet  the  butter  papers 
before  patting  the  butter  in  them.  Clean  water  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  wet  them.  Butter  boxes  and 
all  wooden  packages  are  liable  to  give  the  character¬ 
istic  wood  flavor  to  the  butter  if  it  remain  long  enough 
in  them.  All  such  packages  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  to  remove  this  flavor  as  much  as  possible. 
The  package  should  be  thoroughly  steamed,  and  then 
filled  with  hot  water  in  which  some  salt  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  at  least. 
Then  it  should  be  scalded  a  second  time,  and  after¬ 
ward  cooled  with  cold  water.  l.  a. 

Mulching  a  Strawberry  Bed. 

W.  J.  S.,  Albion,  N.  J. — Would  buckwheat  hulls  spread  on  the 
strawberry  bed  an  Inch  or  more  thick  before  freezing  this  fall, 
be  beneficial  or  otherwise  ? 

Ans. — The  chief  object  of  a  mulch  is  to  hold  the 
frost  in  the  ground — not  to  keep  it  out.  It  is  the 
freezing  and  thawing  in  spring  that  injure  the  plants 
by  lifting  or  pulling  the  roots,  and  leaving  them  ex¬ 
posed.  Wait  till  the  ground  is  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  up  a  wagon,  and  then  cover  with  the  buckwheat 
hulls,  and  leave  the  mulch  until  the  plants  grow 
through  it  in  the  spring. 

Are  There  Any  Milking  Machines  ? 

R.  K.  S.,  Cornwall,  Conn. — Is  there  a  practical,  simple  machine 
for  milking  cows  ? 

Ans. — No.  There  are  several  large  machines  used 
somewhat  in  the  West,  but  they  have  not  been  gen¬ 
erally  adopted.  These  machines  mostly  work  on  the 
principle  of  a  suction  pump.  A  cup  fits  over  the  teat, 
and  the  milk  is  sucked  or  pumped  out  through  tubes 
which  are  worked  by  an  air-pump.  About  30  or  40 
cows  are  milked  at  one  time.  A  Swedish  machine 
works  by  means  of  rollers  which  play  up  and  down  on 
the  cow’s  teat,  separating  as  they  go  up  and  squeez¬ 
ing  together  as  they  come  down.  These  machines 
are  for  use  in  large  herds  where  power  can  be 
supplied,  and  none  of  them  is  practical  enough  for 
general  use.  You  will  have  to  milk  that  cow  by  hand 
unless  you  turn  her  into  beef,  or  let  the  calf  milk  her. 

Livingston's  Banner  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Potatoes. 

C.  II.  B.,  Philo,  0.— The  past  season,  I  raised  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potato  purchased  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  also  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  Banner,  from  Livingston  &  Son.  The  potatoes  and  the 
vines  are  so  nearly  alike  that  one  cannot  tell  them  apart.  Are 
they  not  the  same  ? 

Ans  — Our  first  trial  of  Livingston’s  Banner  seems 
to  have  been  during  the  summer  of  1895.  Our  report 
from  three  pieces  planted  was  :  Yield  4>£  pounds,  17 
large,  6  small  tubers.  Skin  buff-white,  shape  almost 
perfect,  being  that  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  ;  few  eyes. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  363  bushels  to  the  acre.  Two  sta¬ 
tions  have  reported  the  Banner  as  the  same  as  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2.  They  are,  certainly,  closely  alike.  Our 
remembrance  is,  however,  that  the  Banner  tubers 
are  occasionally  netted.  We  cannot  say  just  what 
the  differences  are  between  the  Banner  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  further  than  that  the  latter’s  tubers  are 
oftener  netted,  while  the  quality  is,  as  grown  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  simply  perfect.  Our  note  as  to  quality, 
the  tubers  eaten  October  6,  1896,  was  “  white  flesh,  so 
mealy  that  one  may  make  flour  of  it  with  his  fork.” 
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FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS  AT  FAIRS. 
American-Grown  Dales. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  people 
know  that  the  date  is  growing  and  bear¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  !  Perhaps  but 
very  few.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  it  is  not  a  tropical  but  a  semi-trop¬ 
ical  tree,  and  will  endure  a  little  frost 
when  at  rest.  One  crop  is  borne  in  a 
year,  on  pendent,  spreading  shoots  or 
stems  that  come  out  from  between  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  and  the  top  of  the 
tree.  The  date  palm  is  a  dioecious  tree, 
that  is,  bearing  its  flowers  of  the  two 
sexes  on  separate  trees.  This  makes  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  a 
staminate  tree  near  one  that  is  pistillate 
or  there  can  be  no  perfect  edible  fruit. 
Millions  of  people,  in  northern  Africa, 
subsist  on  the  date  almost  wholly. 
The  Bedouins,  Arabs,  Moors  and  Alger¬ 
ians  depend  upon  it  quite  largely.  They 
understand  artificial  pollination,  for  they 
often  fasten  clusters  of  staminate  flowers 
in  their  pistillate  trees,  and  some  depend 
on  this  instead  of  having  male  trees  near 
their  bearing  ones.  They  propagate 
them  by  rooted  suckers  from  the  bases 
of  their  best  trees. 

In  this  country  seedlings  have  been 
grown  for  many  years  past,  but  they 
have  been  few  and  often  solitary  trees, 
which,  of  course,  could  not  bear  fruit. 
I  have  seen  several  at  such  old  places  as 
St.  Augustine  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  A  few  have  borne 
fairly  well,  but  never  unless,  at  least, 
two  of  opposite  sexes  were  together. 
This  should  explain  to  any  who  may  see 
this  that  are  growing  old  date  trees  why 
they  do  not  bear.  If  male  flower  shoots, 
which  look  much  like  corn  tassels,  are 
procured  by  mail  or  otherwise  and  fixed 
above  the  other  sex,  there  will  be  per¬ 
fect  fruit  that  will  be  a  delightful  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  grower.  If  it  be  not  done, 
there  will  be  seedless  fruit,  of  small  size 
and  worthless  for  eating.  Several  such 
barren  clusters  have  been  sent  to  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  thinking 
that  they  bore  true  edible  dates.  At  the 
recent  fruit  show  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  Fair  was  one  such  from  Riverside, 
Cal.,  that  would  have  borne  over  50 
pounds  of  luscious  dates  if  they  had 
been  perfect.  At  the  same  fair  were 
two  small  clusters  from  a  young  tree  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  that  were  crowded  with 
ripe  fruit  that  melted  in  the  mouth  and 
was  as  sweet  as  honey. 

The  date  needs  a  very  hot,  dry  cli¬ 
mate,  rainless  if  possible,  with  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots.  There  are  millions 
of  acres  in  the  valleys  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Arizona  and  California  where 
just  such  conditions  now  exist  in  part, 
and  irrigation  would  make  them  a  para¬ 
dise  for  the  date.  When  the  rooted 
suckers  of  the  choicest  varieties  of 
Egypt,  Algeria  and  Arabia,  which  have 
been  imported  and  planted  in  those  re¬ 
gions  of  our  western  country,  begin  to 
increase  and  bear,  there  will  be  dates  of 
as  good  quality  grown  there  as  any¬ 
where.  We  can  grow  and  cure  all  the 
dates  our  country  needs,  and  have  fresh, 
ripe  dates  on  the  fruit  stands,  that  will 
be  as  much  better  to  eat  than  those 
which  are  dried,  as  fresh  peaches  are 
better  than  dried  ones. 

The  Japan  Plums. 

All  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Japan  plums  have  been  puzzled  with  the 
confused  condition  of  their  names  The 
efforts  of  such  careful  and  sharp-sighted 
students  of  pomology  as  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  and  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson  have  done 
much  to  straighten  them  out  ;  but  there 
is  considerable  to  do  yet  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  especially  much  to  unlearn  by 
ordinary  fruit  growers  They  have  been 
led  into  all  sorts  of  mistakes  by  those 
who  sold  them  Japan  plum  trees.  Kel¬ 
sey,  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma 
are  quite  well  known,  and  now  properly 
named  in  nearly  all  cases.  But  when  it 
comes  to  those  which  commonly  bear 
the  names,  Botan,  Botankio  (“  kio  ”  is 
the  Japan  word  for  plum),  Sweet  Botan, 


Hattan,  Hattankio,  Hadan,  Hadankio, 
Yellow  Japan,  etc.,  all  of  which  should 
be  dropped  forever,  uncertainty  and  con¬ 
fusion  begin.  The  nurserymen  are  not 
generally  to  blame,  for  they  have  nearly 
always  used  the  names  given  the  varie¬ 
ties  by  others,  and  any  other  course 
would  have  been  unwise,  unless  changes 
were  suggested  by  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties.  The  Japanese  nurserymen  and  im¬ 
porters  are  largely  to  blame.  In  a  recent 
conversation  with  a  most  intelligent  na¬ 
tive  of  Japan  who  is  a  nursery  dealer, 
he  said  that  the  plums  go  by  class  names 
in  Japan,  rather  than  by  varietal  names, 
and  seedlings  are  often  grown  and  sent 
out  under  the  name  Botankio,  Sumomo, 
etc.  I  believe  that  some  of  them  are 
tricky.  All  this  added  to  our  own  faults 
makes  the  confusion. 

This  Japanese  said  that  our  Kelsey 
plum  was  known  in  Japan  as  a  distinct 
variety,  under  the  name  “  Hotan,”  and 
not  the  names  Hattan  and  Hadan  which 
have  been  sometimes  attached  to  it  in 
America.  By  the  way,  it  is  constantly 
showing  itself  to  be  unfruitful  in  all  but 
the  mostsouthern  and  the  Pacific  States, 
and  tender  north  of  Delaware  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Satsuma  is  a  puzzle  as  to  its  bearing 
qualities.  It  blooms  abundantly,  but 
refuses  to  bear  in  the  majority  of  cases; 
but  on  clay  land  in  Connecticut,  it  has, 
this  year,  proved  a  good  bearer.  Some 
say  that  it  bears  much  better  when  near 
Chabot,  and  indications  point  that  way. 
But  there  are  those  who  say,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  will  not  fruit  on  sandy 
land,  no  matter  how  treated.  Luther 
Burbank,  who  originally  introduced 
Satsuma  as  a  seedling  from  Japan, 
writes  that  he  now  has  red-fleshed  seed¬ 
lings  of  it  that  are  very  productive  and, 
also,  better  in  other  ways.  They  must 
be  very  delicious,  indeed,  for  it  is  the 
best-flavored  of  all  the  Japan  plums, 
either  fresh  or  cooked,  and  the  blood- 
red  flesh  is  peculiar  and  beautiful. 

We  may  as  well  conclude  that  Chabot 
is  the  true  name  of  a  variety  that  has  as 
synonyms  Yellow  Japan,  Chase  and  Hy- 
tankio,  at  least,  and  perhaps,  Bailey 
and  Douglas.  All  the  specimens  seen 
under  these  names  are  alike  in  color, 
shape,  flavor  and  season.  At  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station,  at  Geneva, 
the  trees  under  the  first  four  names 
grow  and  bear  alike,  the  fruit  seems 
alike.  Others  have  had  similar  experi¬ 
ence. 

Three  Autumn  Flowers. 

If  there  is  anything  more  gorgeous 
than  the  Dahlia,  as  the  summer  advances 
into  autumn,  what  is  it?  We  now  have 
a  marvelous  variety,  not  only  of  colors, 
but  of  styles  of  plant  and  flower.  Every 
imaginable  tint  and  shade,  both  pure 
and.  mixed,  from  white  to  almost  black, 
except  blue,  may  be  found.  Such  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  such  lovely,  delicate  tints  of 
pink  and  creamy  colors  are  a  delight  and 
a  wonder.  There  are  hundreds  of  named 
varieties  in  the  catalogues.  There  are 
great  gaudy  Cactus  Dahlias,  as  the  ex¬ 
pert  florists  call  them,  with  large,  open 
flowers;  and  small,  compactly  formed 
varieties  which  they  call  Bouquet  or 
Pompon  Dahlias,  with  intermediate^ 
styles  ;  so  that  all  may  be  satisfied  as  to 
size  and  style  of  flowers,  as  well  as  color. 
Perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  and  showy  is- 
Wm.  Agnew,  which  is  one  of  the  cactus 
style,  and  sometimes  measures  seven, 
inches  across.  It  is  intense  dazzling  red. 
Of  the  fancy  style,  nothing  is  more  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  than  Apple  Blossoms,  which 
has  all  the  colors  of  those  flowers,  from 
red  to  pure  white,  with  endless  varia¬ 
tions,  on  the  same  plant.  Golden  Ball 
is  another  variety  of  the  same  class, 
styled  Fancy,  and  is  pure,  deep  yellow, 
sometimes  slightly  tinted  with  pink.  Of 
the  Pompon  class,  Snowclad  is  as  pure 
white  as  a  flower  can  be,  small,  and  as 
perfect  in  form  as  a  button. 

The  greatest  Dahlia  grower  in  the 
world  is  Mr.  W.  P.  Peacock,  of  southern 
New  Jersey,  who  does  a  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  as  well  as  growing,  and 


desires  no  retail  trade.  He  is  public- 
spirited,  and  offers  liberal  premiums  at 
the  fairs  as  well  as  taking  many  that 
others  offer.  He  has  nearly  20  acres  in 
Dahlias.  The  Dahlia  is  easily  cultivated, 
being  robust  and  healthy  in  any  good 
soil.  It  begins  to  bloom  in  mid-summer, 
and  is  stopped  only  by  hard  frosts.  The 
roots  can  be  kept  like  sweet  potatoes 
and  grown  again  the  next  spring.  All 
ought  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  wherever 
the  summers  are  long  enough,  and  that 
is  almost  everywhere  that  ordinary 
flowers  are  grown. 

The  Gladiolus  is  another  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  flowers  which  holds  well  into  the 
fall.  Like  the  Dahlia,  it  is  grown  easily, 
blooms  profusely  and  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  almost  all  imaginable  shades 
and  tints,  except  those  of  blue.  It  grows 
in  various  styles,  also  having  different 
shapes  and  sizes  of  flowers.  There  is 
nothing  nicer  for  cut  flowers  where 
large,  showy  stand  bouquets  are  desired. 
The  semi-pendent  spikes  of  trumpet¬ 
shaped  flowers  and  the  pointed  leaves 
look  pleasing  and  graceful.  In  the  beds 
of  a  farmer’s  yard  they  will  look  as 
charming  as  in  a  city  garden,  and  the 
same  care  that  will  grow  good  potatoes 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


OUR  NURSERY  STOCK 

is  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River. 

It  is  First-class.  Prices 
are  Row.  50  acres  of 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Plants,  Vines  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Stock  to  sell.  1897 
_  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


BOO  varieties.  Also  Grapes, Small Frult»,ctc.  llest  root- 
edBtoek.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c,  Deec.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  UOESC1I,  Frodonla.  N.  X. 


TREES. 

APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHEKBY,  for  Fall 
planting.  !#5  per  lOO. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Grapevines 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  Including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WIIvDBR. lowest  rnte,,. Quality 
extra  Warranted  true  T.  s.  llL'BBARD  CO.,  Krednni*.  »  t 


Small 

Fruits 

Old  and  Naw 
Varieties. 


PflUPh  TrPPC  *or  everybody.  Wholesale  and  retail, 
i  t-dt.ll  1  ltto  g,  g,  jounston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


PLAN1  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  introducer.  Address 
8.  I).  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Catarrh 

In  the  Head  is  a 

Constitutional  Disease 

And  Requires  a 

Constitutional  Remedy 


GROW  BISMARCKS  IN  POTS. 

Wonderful  Midget  Bismarcks  bear 
beautiful  large  Apples  in  Pots  or 
Garden  when  two  years  old.  one 
Hollar  Each.  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  Hoses,  Magnificent  Climber 
for  Porch,  50c  each,  prepaid. 
Send  for  beautiful  colored  Litho¬ 
graphs  giving  descriptions.  Address 
MANHATTAN  NURSERY  CO., 
47  L  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Hike  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which,  working 
through  the  blood,  eradicates  the  impurity 
which  causes  and  promotes  the  disease,  and 
soon  effects  a  permanent  cure. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


COLOMBIAN  TIPS  AND  TRANSPLANTS. 

200,000  Tips  for  this  Kail  and  Spring,  ,1898.  Larg¬ 
est  Berry  Growers  in  the  State.  Prices  right. 

J.  H.  TEATS  &  SONS,  Fruit  Growers.  Williamson.N.Y. 


25,000 


Miller's  Red  Raspberry  Plants  for 
sale.  Address  CHAS.  YOUNG, 
Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


W/va  DA  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round ,  if 
YY  C  ■  r\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY.  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo..  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville,  N.  V 


Aft  I  IIIID  I  ill  Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
UULUIVIOIfill  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


PURE  ALFALFA  SEED. 

Guaranteed  and  of  prime  quality,  84  per  bushel,  in 
two-bushel  sacks,  delivered  on  track  at  Lakln. 

GEO.  G  BAHNTGE,  Lakln,  Kearney  Co..  Kan. 


12  Loudon  Raspberry  ) 

12  King  Raspberry  j  l  or  0  c' 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N  J 


P0TATnF(S_Cobbler'  Goo<1  News,  and  all  kinds 
1  U 1  n  1  UuO  what  kinds  and  how  many  do  you  want? 
Prices  fair.  Chas.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,hisher8.0nt.Co.,N.Y. 


Prrn  DHTATnCQ- ' Carman  Nos.  1  and  3, 
OLLU  iUIMIULO  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
8tandard  barrels,  $2.25.  fall  delivery.  Write  for 
prices  on  car-load  lots  P.  O.  money  orders  on  Wau¬ 
kesha.  Address  FRASER  BROS..  Vernon,  Wis. 


nA11AA  DaIaUa*  Choicestock.no  blight, 

tSOVGG  rOTatOeS  rot.  or  scab.  Price  for 

fall  delivery,  $2  per  bushel.  World's  Fair,  Great 
Divide,  Sir  William,  Wise,  Carman  No.  3  and  Maggie 
Murpby,  $1  per  bushel.  CLOVER  SEED. — Medium 
Red,  prime  quality,  carefully  recieaned,  $3.50  per 
bushel,  sacks  free. 

Order  now  before  prices  advance. 

J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
•Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lota  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


_ „ _  if  ■■  I  THE  R ft  II—  Business  Japs  are  Bur- 
arc  ALL  I  II II  UUi  bank,  Red  June  and  Wick- 
son.  We  offer  lOO  Burbank  3  to  5  feet,  one  year,  for  $6.50,  or 

_ _  _  largest  size,  oneor  two-year,  for  $12:  50  each  Red  June  and 

Wickson,  one  year,  Bargain  Size,  for  $6,  or  three  to  five  feet,  one  year,  for  $9;  other  prices  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Hale  Plum,  for  testing,  three  for  $1.  Our  5c.  Japans  all  sold,  other  5c.  trees  are  going  fast. 
Better  write  us  if  you  want  Business  Trees  of  any  kind,  for  our  prices  and  stock  will  meet  any  honor¬ 
able  competition.  We 
for  your  money.  That’i 


We  give  no  “  chromos,”  have  no  catchpenny  schemes,  hut  give  full  value  in  trees 
lat’s  what  you  want.  Fall  Catalogue  Free.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


The  R.  N..Y.  i  i 
■of  September 
18, page  614,  says: 


THE  HANDSOMEST  PLUMS 


we  have  ever  seen 
were  sent  us  by 
Butler  &  Jewell.” 


A  leading  Massachusetts  Nurseryman  in  his  fall  catalogue  says:  “August  11,  1897,1  visited  the 
Japan  Plum  orchards  of  Butler  &  Jewell,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  and  saw  Aoundance,  Burbank  and 
Chabot  trees  four  years  set,  then  bearing  their  third  crop ,  perfectly  loaded  with  as  fine  specimens  of 
fruit  as  I  ever  saw  from  any  source,  and  far  superior  to  fruit  of  the  same  varieties  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  The  catalogues  of  several  leading  nurserymen  will  be  illustrated  the  coming  spring  with 
cuts  of  Japan  Plums,  grown  in  our  orchards  ! 

Yes,  we  are,  as  coneeded  by  our  competitors,  the  pioneers  in  the  culture  of  JAPAN  PLUMS 
in  the  North  and  East,  and  have  had  more  experience  with  them  than  all  other  New  England 
Nurserymen  combined.  Come  where  the  Nurserymen  do  for  trees  and  information.  It  is  the  way  to 
know  what  you  are  getting ,  and  to  get  your  money's  worth.  All  hardy  fruits.  Free  Wholesale  List. 


BUTLER  &  JEWELL,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


RARE  TREES 

‘  ‘  The  Leading  New  Bug  land  Nursery.” 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  { 


Roses,  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Perennials 

In  Large  Assortment  and  of  Superior  Quality. 

Fully  believe  that  we  can  show  more  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  a  larger,  finer  block  of  Hardy  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Moss  and  Climbers 
of  the  leading  popular  varieties  including  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  than 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  32  greenhouses,  several  of  them  devoted  to 
Palms,  Cycas,  Ficus  and  Araucaria  Excelsa.  Personal  inspection  and  corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  14  Painesville,  O. 
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Fruits  and  Flowers  at  Fairs. 

(CONTIXUBD.) 

will  cause  the  Gladiolus  to  flourish. 
Their  corms,  like  flat,  fleshy  tubers,  will 
multiply  rapidly.  New  varieties  are  be¬ 
ing  grown  all  the  time.  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  originated  a  lot  of  very  choice 
ones,  which  he  named  mainly  for  his¬ 
toric  places,  mountains  and  streams  in 
his  State.  I  have  grown  a  number  of 
them  for  years  past  and  have  seen  no 
better  ones.  There  are  many  extensive 
Gladiolus  growers,  some  making  it  a 
specialty  ;  several  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  there  were  nearly 
20  acres  in  one  field  along  the  railroad 
on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Imagine  such  a 
scene  of  splendor. 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  the  third  of 
the  list,  and  blooms  the  latest,  for  it 
will  endure  more  cold  than  either  of  the 
others.  We  need  not  wonder  that  the 
Japanese  have  it  for  their  national 
flower.  They  excel  in  its  culture,  too, 
but  our  American  florists  are  fast  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  them.  The  annual  Chrysan¬ 
themum  shows  all  over  the  country  are 
direct  testimony  on  this  point.  Flowers 
of  all  sizes  from  those  just  right  for  a 
little  buttonhole  bouquet,  to  those  nearly 
as  large  as  a  dinner  plate,  and  of  all  col¬ 
ors,  from  purest  white  to  dark  magenta 
or  violet,  including  many  hues  of  pink, 
yellow  and  red,  ought  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  floral  critic.  Some  are 
almost  as  round  as  a  ball,  snowy  white, 
and  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter. 
One  of  the  named  varieties  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson.  But 
such  huge  flowers  are  grown  singly  on 
a  plant,  and  under  the  very  tenderest 
care.  Peter  Kay  is  a  yellow  one  of  sim¬ 
ilar  proportions.  Some  kinds  have  long, 
pendent  twisted  rays,  and  others  stand 
out  like  the  points  of  a  crown.  Country 
people  can  grow  and  enjoy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  bountiful  variety,  and  large 
enough  for  any  purpose  but  prizes  in 
the  shows,  where  they  need  not  go  if 
they  make  use  of  the  privileges  they 
have  of  seeing  them  at  home,  judge. 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

T.  W.  F.,  South  Bend,  Neb. — W.  G. 
D.  inquires,  page  693,  how  to  keep  sweet 
potatoes  for  seed.  I  have  been  keeping 
from  20  to  25  bushels  each  year  for  four 
years,  and  have  always  found  them  in 
the  very  best  condition  for  seed  when 
wanted.  I  pick  them  over  as  soon  as 
they  are  dug,  and  put  them  into  market 
baskets,  being  careful  that  none  is 
broken  or  bruised.  I  then  put  them  on 
a  high  shelf  (the  nearer  the  ceiling  the 
better)  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is  kept  all 
winter.  I  keep  mine  in  a  grocery  store. 
I  have  tried  to  keep  them  near  the  floor, 
but  they  always  rotted  badly.  The  pota¬ 
toes  must  be  ripe  when  dug.  Mine  gen¬ 
erally  sprout  in  the  baskets,  but  I  like 
them  all  the  better  for  that,  as  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  rot  in  the  seed  bed.  I 
don’t  rub  the  sprouts  off  when  planting. 
The  above  method  is  very  simple,  but 
it  has  saved  me  as  much  as  $5  per  year 
in  cost  of  seed,  besides  I  have  a  much 
better  quality  of  seed.  Appreciating 
the  many  good  things  that  I  have  learned 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  send  the  above, 
hoping  that  it  may  be  of  benefit. 

The  Fall  Calf. 

W.  M.  Benningeb,  Pennsylvania. — 
My  experience  is  that  I  can  raise  just  as 
good  calves  in  the  fall,  and  the  best 
calves  I  ever  raised  were  fall  calves.  I 
find  that  even  spring  calves  do  better  if 
they  are  stalled  than  if  they  run  in 
pasture.  I  have  been  raising  and  fitting 
show  calves  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
have  always  taken  fall  calves  for  the 
purpose.  I  find  that  I  can  control  the 
temperature  better,  and  keep  them 
more  comfortable  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer.  I  raise  all  our  calves, 


several  hundred  a  year,  and  have  them 
come  almost  every  month  in  the  year. 
As  soon  as  dropped,  we  take  them  from 
the  cow,  and  teach  them  to  drink  the 
mother’s  milk  out  of  a  pail ;  I  can  teach 
them  as  easily  to  drink  out  of  the  pail 
as  to  suck  their  own  mothers.  This 
also  prevents  the  cow  and  calf  from 
worrying  when  the  calf  is  weaned.  We 
feed  whole  milk  from  the  cow  for  the 
first  four  weeks,  and  then  gradually 
change  to  separator  milk.  This  milk  is 
taken  from  my  creamery,  where  I  buy 
milk  from  different  herds.  The  milk  is 
all  boiled  before  feeding,  to  kill  tuber¬ 
culosis  germs.  We  keep  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them  dry  bran,  and  feed  all  the 
clover  hay  they  will  eat.  I  don’t  feed 
any  grass,  as  it  is  too  laxative.  Uni¬ 
formity  in  feeding  and  care,  and  com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  are  the  great  secrets 
to  success. 

All  Sorts  of  Notes. 

A.  F.  A.,  Clabemont,  Va. — I  have  seen 
several  reports  of  the  Carman  grape 
which  you  sent  out  several  years  ago, 
but  none  of  the  Brilliant,  which  you  sent 
me  in  its  place.  My  Brilliant  has  been 
moved  twice,  so  this  was  the  first  year 
it  bore,  and  a  finer  and  better  grape  in 
all  respects  for  home  use  I  have  failed 
to  find.  The  quality  is  about  perfect, 
according  to  all  who  tasted  it ;  bunch 
and  berry  all  that  could  be  asked  for, 
pulp  tender,  the  most  so  of  any  grape 
I  have  tested.  The  vine  is  thrifty  and 
healthy,  and  I  should  say  a  good  bearer; 
but  the  berry  is  a  pale  red  instead  of 
brilliant. 

We  picked  strawberries  for  eight  weeks 
last  spring  with  only  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Meeks  and  Michel  were  the  first, 
and  a  large,  fine  berry  which,  with  me, 
is  much  finer  and  later  than  Gandy,  was 
the  last.  I  don’t  know  the  name  of  the 
last,  but  if  it  be  as  good  next  year  as 
this,  it  will  be  a  treasure,  indeed.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  our  strawberries 
began  to  bear  a  second  crop,  and  there 
has  been  no  time  since  then  till  now 
(October  25)  that  we  could  not  find  ber¬ 
ries.  Parker  Earle  has  borne  the  most, 
Jessie  the  next,  with  the  above  late 
berry  close  behind. 

Miller  raspberry  bore  till  the  second 
crop  of  strawberries  commenced,  and 
Cuthbert  is  now  bearing  a  second  crop 
on  the  tips  of  the  plants  ;  so  we  have  not 
been  without  strawberries  or  raspberries 
from  April  28  till  the  present  time. 

If  those  who  have  Keiffer  pears  will 
try  them  baked,  they  will  never  say  that 
Keiffer  is  worthless.  It  is  far  ahead  of 
any  other  pear  I  have  tried.  Bartlett, 
Anjou,  or  Lawrence  is  not  in  it  at  all ; 
but  pears  should  be  baked  a  long  time 
by  a  slow  fire.  We  bake  in  a  deep  crock 
with  a  cover,  and  bake  all  day  ;  in  this 
way,  we  have  a  dish  that  can’t  be  beaten. 

Much  has  been  written  by  poultry 
keepers  about  how  to  get  fertile  eggs. 
Last  spring,  I  had  about  one  dozen 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets  mated 
with  an  Indian  Game  cock,  one  year  old. 
They  were  confined  in  a  yard  about  two 
rods  square,  and  fed  all  dry  feed  consist¬ 
ing  of  bran,  ship  stuff,  corn  meal,  and 
linseed  meal,  mixed  ;  this  was  a  mixture 
I  made  for  my  pigs,  and  I  cannot  now 
tell  just  the  proportions.  This  feed  was 
kept  before  them  most  of  the  time,  as  I 
filled  the  trough  once  a  day,  and  gener¬ 
ally,  found  some  feed  in  it.  At  night, 
they  had  corn,  and  through  the  day,  all 
the  cabbage  they  would  eat.  Oyster 
shells  were  kept  before  them  all  the 
time,  for  grit.  This  was  all— -no  meat 
or  bone — and  the  eggs  never  hatched 
better  or  stronger  chickens.  I  did  not 
find  or  hear  of  an  infertile  egg,  and  I  let 
them  all  go  for  hatching  all  through  the 
spring.  The  shells  were  not  thick,  but 
I  had  no  trouble  and  heard  of  none  from 
eggs  breaking.  I  consider  cabbage  a 
great  feed  for  hens. 


A  good  lamp-chimney  deal¬ 
er  keeps  Macbeth  and  no 
other. 

Index  tells  what  Number  to 
get. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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THE  GREAT  REMEDY 
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CURES  PROMPTLY. 


The  Lungs  and  Their  Diseases. 

From  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the  Progress  of 
Medical  Science. 

The  lungs  are  the  great  vital  center 
of  the  body  on  which  the  health  and 
proper  action  of  all  other  organs  de¬ 
pend.  If  we  cease  to  breath,  for  but  five 
minutes,  we  are  dead  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  In  rare  and  exceptional  cases  the 
flame  of  life  has  been  rekindled  by 
artificial  respiration,  but,  as  a  rule, 
people  sound  and  well,  when  suffocated, 
are  dead,  beyond  restoration,  at  the  end 
of  five  minutes.  Have  you  ever  thought 
why  this  is  ?  It  is  because  the  functions 
of  every  organ  stop  the  moment  we 
stop  breathing.  Breathing  enables  the 
heart  to  beat,  the  blood  to  circulate  and 
the  brain  to  send  forth  sensation  and 
motion  to  the  entire  body.  - 

The  Lungs,  the  Brain  and  the  Heart 
constitute  the  tripod  of  life,  and  while 
they  act  we  cannot  die.  The  heart  de 
pends  on  the  lungs  for  its  power  to  cir¬ 
culate  the  blood,  and  the  blood  depends 
on  the  lungs  for  its  purification.  Every 
moment  of  life  carbonic  acid  is  being 
generated  in  the  blood  by  the  action  of 
the  organism,  and  must  be  gotten  rid  of 
by  the  act  of  breathing.  That  is  God’s 
appointed  way  of  purifying  our  blood. 
When  we  stop  breathing  we  retain  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  five  minutes  accu¬ 
mulates  sufficient  in  the  blood  to  poison 
and  stop  the  whole  machinery  of  life. 

All  affections  of  the  lungs  are  serious, 
however  slight  they  may  seem,  because 
they  prevent  full  and  free  breathing, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  injure  the 
general  health.  Take,  for  example,  a 
cold  which,  by  inflaming  the  air  tubes 
of  the  lungs,  swells  their  mucous  lining, 
diminishes  their  size  and  obstructs  them 
by  viscid  secretions  of  mucus.  As  we 
cannot  breathe  through  tubes  that  are 
narrowed  and  obstructed  by  matter  in 
them,  as  well  as  through  those  that  are 
open  and  free,  so  every  cold  while  it 
lasts  in j  ures  our  breathing,  diminishes 
the  purity  of  our  blood,  hurts  our  cir¬ 
culation,  clogs  the  heart  and  irritates 
the  nervous  system. 

All  diseases  which  affect  our  lungs 
begin  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air 
passages — nose,  throat,  bronchial  tubes. 
This  membrane  is  peculiarly  exposed  to 
cold,  smoke,  gas  and  other  irritating 
and  noxious  matters  in  the  air,  all  of 
which  being  drawn  in  with  the  breath 
inflame  it  and  set  up  disease. 

But  it  is  the  chronic  disease  we  have 
chiefly  to  consider  in  treating  of  lung 
diseases.  The  acute  stage  passes  away, 
leaving  the  patient  almost  as  well  as 
before  it,  but  more  liable  to  occur  again, 
until  it  settles  into  a  Confirmed,  Chronic 
Catarrh,  or  Bronchitis — a  condition  of 
the  lungs  full  of  interest,  because  so 
often  mistaken  and  so  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  consumption,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  is  generally  the  forerunner. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Signed 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.  D., 
Specialist  in  Lung  Cases, 
No.  117  West  Forty-fifth  St.,  N.  Y. 

NOTE. — Readers  of  The  Rubal  New- 
Yorker  who  are  interested  in  Dr. 
Hunter’s  work,  will  receive  his  books 
free  by  addressing  him  as  above. — Adv. 
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BT  ONE  MAS,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINB.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Foldslike  apocketknife.  Saws  any  kindof 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MSKB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  127,000  in  use.  Send  for  KKKK  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

62-66  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  I1L 
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Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per, 
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Write  for  catalog.  A  price  list. 
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JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  better  Scale  for 
less  money  than  has 
ever  been  offered. 
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Runyon’s  Pat.  Gauge 
&  Lock  Wire  Fence. 
New  plan  to  build  &  weave 
fence  cheap  and  rapidly 
without  machine.  Money 
made  fast  County,  Town¬ 
ship  or  farm  rights 
for  sale  cheap. 


LBWI8  M.  RUNYON,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


BOWEN 

. CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 

<T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4>  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Send  for  large  circular* 
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WOVEN  JIM.FENCE 


UMAL 


]  Best  on  Earth.  Horae-hlgh,  Ball*  ( 
I  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight*  With  ^ 
'  our  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  Maehlne  i 
you  can  make  60  rods  &  day  for 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Oter  60  ntyles.  Catalogue  Free.  ' 

KIT6ELMAN  BROS., 

Box  106.  Ridgevi lie,  Ind. 
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A  FRENCH  MOTHER'S  ADVICE 

to  her  son,  when  looking  over  one  of  Napoleon’s  old 
battle-fields,  was:  "No  matter  where,  when  you 
get  to  be  a  man,  if  you  have  any  money,  buy  a  few 
acres  of  land  as  a  haven  to  which  to  retreat  in  case 
of  storm;  because,  come  war.  flood,  or  cyclone,— if 
life  is  spared,  you  can  commence  again  to  raise 
vour  own  potatoes;”  to  which  we  add,  “he  sure 
to  protect  it  with  Page  Fence.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 
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CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates.  Steel  Posts. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.  Catalogue  free. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,315  HICK  ST.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


KEYSTONE  woven  wire 

*.  FENCE 

•  is  A  GOOD  AND  PERFECT  FENCE:.” 

•  That  is  the  verdict  of  those  who  use  it  and  are 

•  hence  the  most  competent  to  judge  of  its  qual- 

•  ities.  25  to  53  inches  high— turns  everything. 

•  All  about  it  in  our  fro*  book  on  fenco  con- 

•  struction. 
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The  following  books  are  sent  as  premiums  for  single 
yearly  subscriptions.  Send  us  SI  and  the  name  of 
your  friend  or  neighbor,  and  you  may  take  your 
choice  of  the  books. 

The  Forcing  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  New  Potato  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

The  Business  Hen,  by  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

David  Copperileld,  by  Dickens. 

Of  course,  the  name  will  count  for  other  premiums. 
Those  who  have  earned  books  in  this  way  thank  us 
after  reading  them,  and  wonder  how  we  can  possibly 
give  so  much  for  so  little  service.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  it  for  the  one  year’s  subscription,  but  we  find 
that  the  subscribers  who  come  in  this  way  are  picked 
men.  As  a  rule,  they  appreciate  the  paper  and  be¬ 
come  permanent  subscribers.  You  must  have  one 
such  neighbor.  Send  us  his  name — and  dollar.  He 
will  receive  The  R.  N  -Y.  until  January  1,  1899.  You 
may  select  any  one  of  the  above  mentioned  books. 
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The  ducking  of  a  duck  caused  a  heap  of  trouble  in 
an  Indiana  town.  One  of  the  feathered  bipeds  fell 
into  an  open  cistern,  and  four  neighbors  worked 
several  hours  before  they  got  it  out.  The  proceedings 
became  so  spirited  that  a  general  fight  resulted,  and 
now  there  are  damage  suits  and  criminal  proceedings 
galore  against  all  the  parties.  The  duck  escaped  with 
his  life  and,  so  far  as  heard  from,  seems  to  be  the 
only  individual  concerned  who  is  perfectly  happy. 
There  is  great  lawing  over  little  things. 

O 

The  Klondike  gold  discoveries  have  caused  search 
for  the  precious  metal  in  many  unpromising  locali¬ 
ties,  and  officials  in  the  mints  are  kept  busy  testing 
specimens  sent  them  for  an  expert  opinion.  These 
specimens  include  all  sorts  of  shining  rock  and  dust — 
pyrites,  talc,  mica,  and  crystal-sprinkled  rock.  One 
of  the  commonest  specimens  to  arouse  such  hopes  is 
iron  pyrites  or  “  fool’s  gold  ”,  plentiful  in  the  New 
Jersey  clay  pits.  The  finders  of  these  treasures  are 
not  satisfied  with  any  but  the  highest  opinion,  hence 
send  their  finds  to  the  experts  at  the  mint,  to  be  bit¬ 
terly  disappointed  by  the  result  of  the  tests.  Most 
farmers  would  do  better  to  hunt  for  plant  food  in 
familiar  waste  products  near  them. 

© 

More  and  more  are  city  people  of  wealth  going  to 
the  country  for  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  year. 
In  many  localities,  they  are  welcomed  by  the  resi¬ 
dents,  because  they  are  good  buyers  of  the  products 
the  country  people  have  to  sell.  But  their  coming  is 
not  always  proving  an  unmixed  blessing.  Large 
numbers  of  these  people  from  New  York  have  settled 
in  the  Catskill  Mountain  region,  and  have  established 
private  parks  and  game  preserves.  Special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  gain  control  of  trout  streams,  and 
when  such  streams  have  been  acquired,  they  have 
been  carefully  guarded.  This  has  made  trouble.  The 
old  inhabitants  have  been  accustomed  to  fish  where 
they  please,  and  have  resented  efforts  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so.  They  consider  the  streams  and 
woods  public  property,  and  as  these  private  preserves 
have  been  increasing,  they  have  found  themselves 
more  and  more  restricted,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
arrested  for  trespass.  Generally,  however,  the  juries 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  accused,  and  refused  to  con¬ 
vict.  In  one  case,  litigation  has  been  going  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  A  New  Yorker  owns  a  large  tract  of  land 
along  one  side  of  the  river,  claims  to  own  a  strip  two 
rods  wide  along  the  other  side,  thus  shutting  off  the 
public.  A  man  who  claims  to  have  owned  this  land  for 
30  years,  fished  there  and  gave  others  permission  to 
fish.  They  were  arrested,  hut  on  trial  were  acquitted. 


Then  the  plaintiff  was  sued  for  false  imprisonment ; 
the  case  has  gone  through  two  courts,  and  now  goes 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
unfortunate  for  several  reasons.  It  is  making  class 
distinctions,  and  arraying  class  against  class.  It 
may  be  strictly  legal,  hut  it  is  not  good  public  policy 
to  allow  any  man  or  class  of  men  to  monopolize,  in 
this  wholesale  way,  any  of  these  natural  privileges. 
It  is  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  of  right  and  freedom. 

© 

A  prisoner  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  writes  this 
note  for  the  prison  paper  : 

If  nutriment  for  the  body  were  aa  easily  obtainable  on  this 
earth  as  food  for  the  soul,  there  would  be  no  penitentiaries  and 
no  criminal  courts. 

There  is  food  enough  produced  in  this  country  to 
afford  every  person  a  full  meal.  Why  is  it  not  “  ob¬ 
tainable  ”  ?  One  reason  is  that  millions  of  dollars 
that  should  be  spent  for  food  are  spent  for  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor  and  tobacco.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  handling  between  producer 
and  consumer  is  too  great.  Thus  we  find  farmers  in 
the  Far  West  last  year,  using  potatoes  and  corn  for 
fuel,  while  people  in  this  city  were  hungry  or  living 
on  charity.  We  regret  to  say  that  so-called  “food  for 
the  soul  ”  is  cheap  and  easily  obtained,  because  mere 
words  are  found  to  be  cheaper  and  easier  than  self- 
denying  deeds. 

© 

Last  week,  we  gave  some  figures  about  American 
railroads  and  the  business  done  by  them.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  American  farm  laborer  or  “hired  man.” 
According  to  the  latest  estimates,  there  are  3,454,673 
farm  laborers  in  the  country.  Their  average  earnings, 
outside  of  board,  are  $105  per  year,  which  means 
$362,740,665  annually  paid  to  farm  labor.  Compare 
this  single  item  with  a  few  other  public  financial 
statistics  : 

Pensions  paid  in  1896 . $139,280  078.15 

Salaries  of  all  school  teachers .  113,661.874.00 

Value  of  all  church  property .  679,630,139.00 

Total  interest  on  farm  mortgages....  76,728,077.00 
Total  military  expenses .  52,947,075.00 

The  farm  hands,  if  they  could  pool  their  wages,  could 
pay  all  pensions,  all  school  teachers,  and  all  farm 
mortgages,  and  have  enough  left  to  outbid  the  Mor¬ 
gan  syndicate  and  buy  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  In 
1890  the  entire  expense  of  conducting  all  American 
towns  and  cities  of  over  4,000  inhabitants  was  $212,- 
799,056.  Out  of  their  wages,  the  hired  men  could 
have  paid  for  it  all  and  had  enough  left  ($149,941,509) 
to  buy  all  the  fish  caught  in  American  waters,  all  the 
craft  owned  on  the  rivers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  all  the  fertilizers  and  all  the  candy  made  in  this 
country  in  1890.  The  following  table  shows  what 
was  paid  workmen  as  wages  in  some  other  lines  of 
work  : 


Blacksmiths,  etc .  $26,796,927 

Boot  and  shoe  workers .  66,375,076 

Bakers,  etc .  28,789,047 

Carpenters .  94,524.197 

Clothing  workers .  111,389,672 

Cotton  mill  hands .  69,489  272 

Foundry  and  iron  workers .  148,389,063 

Furniture  workers .  43,054.942 

Masons .  77.529,287 

Printers .  105,083,075 

Tobacco  workers .  44,767,989 


These  wages  were  supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  farm  hands  received  their  $362,740,665  in 
addition  to  their  board.  At  a  low  estimate,  this  was 
worth  $125  per  year  for  each  one.  To  make  a  fair 
comparison  with  the  wages  paid  other  workers,  we 
may  safely  put  the  hired  man’s  yearly  account  at  the 
immense  sum  of  $894,584,790  !  Yet  the  hired  man  as 
a  laborer  has  been  neglected  by  the  politician  and 
the  labor  organizations.  Even  in  the  West  and 
South,  where  the  Populists  have  secured  control  of 
affairs,  the  farm  hand  as  a  class  laborer  has  been 
but  little  considered.  Legislation  has  been  in  the 
interest  of  the  farm  owner ,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  198,272  printers  in  the  country  have  secured  five 
times  as  much  special  legislation  as  have  the 
3,454,673  hired  hands.  Why  is  this  ? 

© 

The  figures  showing  the  cash  earnings  of  farm- 
laborers  in  this  country  may  well  startle  those  who 
have  not  given  the  matter  much  thought.  This  vast 
sum  is  supplied  in  small  amounts,  and  much  of  it  is 
quickly  spent — often  foolishly — because  the  country 
offers  no  chance  for  investing  small  sums.  Many  a 
hired  man  carries  his  few  dollars  around  with  him,  or 
hides  them  in  his  trunk  or  hag  in  an  effort  to  accumu¬ 
late  enough  to  give  him  a  fair  start.  Here  we  have 
one  strong  argument  in  favor  of  postal  savings  banks. 
Every  little  post  office  would  he  an  agency  for  these 
banks,  for  the  money  invested  would  be  lent  to  the 
Government  and  the  smallest  sums  would  be  accepted. 
Postmaster-General  Gary  says  of  such  banks  : 

Postal  savings  banks  would  put  the  breath  of  life  Into  the  dead 
money  of  the  United  States.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  dead 
thing  money  is  when  it  is  not  in  use  ?  It  is  the  deadest  thing  in 
the  universe.  There  are  many  millions  of  such  dead  money  in 
the  country.  It  is  hoarded  away  in  stockings,  buried  under  the 
hearthstones,  tucked  away  behind  the  rafters,  and  planted  here 


and  there  in  the  earth,  because  the  owners  have  no  faith  in 
private  savings  institutions.  They  have  faith  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  would  bring  the  money  out  and  deposit  it  in  the 
postal  savings  banks. 

He  estimates  this  hoarded  or  “  dead  ”  money  at  $350,- 
000,000,  most  of  which  would  be  lent  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  low  interest  if  fair  opportunity  were  offered. 
Free  rural  delivery  of  the  mails,  and  postal  savings 
banks  are  two  popular  and  needed  things  which  Con¬ 
gress  should  start  at  its  next  session. 

© 

The  value  of  our  native  sparrows  as  weed-destroy¬ 
ers  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Weed  seed  is  the 
chief  item  of  their  winter  food,  and  they  thus  destroy 
an  immense  quantity  annually.  Nor  do  we  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  birds  in  destroying  insects  ;  it  is 
easier  to  exterminate  the  birds  than  to  control  the 
noxious  insects.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  bird 
that  does  harm  at  one  season  may  more  than  balance 
it  by  the  insects  it  destroys  at  another.  Most  birds 
rear  their  young  exclusively  upon  insects,  and  them¬ 
selves  subsist  largely  upon  such  food  during  the 
breeding  season.  They  eat  the  food  that  is  most 
accessible,  and  when  insects  are  very  plentiful,  they 
are  eaten  by  birds  that  do  not  ordinarily  molest  them. 

© 

The  death  of  Henry  George  in  the  heat  of  the  excit¬ 
ing  political  campaign,  in  New  York  City  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  tragic  public  event  in  this  country 
since  the  death  of  Garfield.  Even  those  who  disagreed 
with  the  social  theories  of  Mr.  George  recognized  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  sincere  and  true  man,  who  had 
honestly  and  fearlessly  given  the  best  powers  of  his 
life  to  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  poor. 
There  was  genuine  sorrow  at  his  funeral.  We  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  no  politician  in  the  country  whose 
death  would  be  more  sincerely  mourned  than  was 
that  of  Henry  George.  The  world  would  be  better 
off  if  the  men  who  have  done  so  much  to  build  up  our 
great  political  parties  would  give  their  lives  fearlessly 
and  honestly  to  the  uplifting  of  the  common  people. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

I’m  hungry  aa  a  bear.  I’d  like  to  knock 
Right  off  an’  Bee  what  mother’s  got  to  eat; 

’Taint  safe  though  in  that  kitchen,  while  the  clock 
Lacks  fifteen  minutes — hope  she’s  got  fried  meat. 

I  guess  I’ll  feed  them  horses  anyway. 

What’s  that  I  smell?  Taint  possible,  you  ’spose  ? 

Yes,  ’tis!  She’s  got  the  oven  open  now, 

An’  that’s  mince  pie,  or  I  aint  gut  no  nose. 

Mince  pie!  An’  mother  smilin’  as  a  peach — 

An’  I  ez  holler  ez  a  gourd!  Che  wee! 

Ef  Paradise  don’t  come  within  my  reach, 

I  dunno  where  to  find  it — here  I  be, 

With  mouth  a  waterin’  like  a  hungry  steer, 

An’  hot  mince  pie  fer  dinner — life  aint  all 
A  valeo’  sorrers  with  such  blessins  near. 

There  goes  that  clock — now,  mother,  don’t  ye  call! 

Don’t  need  to  blow  no  horn — what’s  that,  mince  pie  ? 

Right  out  the  oven  ?  Now  I  wTanter  state, 

My  feelin’s  right  before  all  hands— sez  I, 

There  aint  your  equal  no  where— pass  that  plate 

A  forced  laugh  is  a  try  sigh  kill. 

Crimson  clover  is  a  friend  incarnate. 

Make  a  plan,  then  knit  your  wit  to  it. 

Long  stories  accumulate  short  stores. 

Let  the  hen  enter  your  mind  and  roost  there. 

A  “  roast  ”  of  beef — cursing  at  the  scrub  steer. 

“The  universal  color  for  cowardice  is  yell  oh!  ” 

It  takes  meat  to  meet  the  egg  needs  of  the  laying  hen. 

Well  bred  and  a  good  butter— the  thoroughbred  ram. 

The  “  losing  streak  ”  may  often  be  traced  to  the  little  leak. 

Read  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  Institute  managers,  page  748 

Make  the  hen  scratch.  Foot  power  makes  her  fay  the  turn  out 
eggs. 

Too  many  people  skim  the  milk  of  human  kindness  before  they 
offer  it  to  others. 

A  good  thing  to  lay  aside  for  a  rainy  day  is  work— odd  jobs 
well  done  make  life  even. 

For  our  own  home  use,  we  prefer  to  buy  skim-milk  for  drinking 
and  cooking,  with  the  cream  in  a  separate  can. 

The  Baldwin  apple  is  not  good  enough  for  those  Vermont  grow¬ 
ers,  page  737.  What  will  our  western  growers  say  to  that  ? 

Do  men  put  new  peach  trees  into  old  holes  ?  There  Is  divided 
counsel  for  you  in  that  peach  yellows  discussion  on  page  738. 

A  good  Spitzenburg  apple  baked  with  a  spoonful  of  sugar  at 
the  core!  Ever  eat  one?  No!  Well,  you  have  much  to  live  for. 

We  like  to  see  something  green  in  Nature’s  eye  at  this  season 
— Crimson  clover,  for  example.  Rye  is  much  better  than  bare 
ground. 

Which  is  the  better  man  ?  It  is  an  even  race  between  the  man 
who  goes  about  always  seeking  a  quarrel,  and  him  who  always 
dodges  an  unpleasant  Issue  or  duty. 

The  Congress  of  Argentina  has  decreed  that  all  patent  medi¬ 
cines  sold  in  that  country  must  carry,  printed  on  the  package,  the 
composition  of  the  medicine.  They  must,  in  other  words,  “  tel 
what  they  are  made  of.”  We  would  like  to  see  how  some  of  our 
American  medicines  look  when  sold  in  Argentina! 

There  was  a  recent  request  for  a  cheap  way  to  protect  water 
pipes  from  freezing.  Here  is  a  Virginia  reader’s  plan:  “The 
best  method  of  preventing  water  from  freezing  in  pipes  is  to 
place  around  the  pipes  a  box  constructed  of  12-inch  plank,  the 
pipes  being  in  the  center  of  the  box,  and  pack  nearly  fresh  horse 
manure  tightly  into  the  box.  In  15  years’  experience,  I  have  never 
seen  this  plan  fail.” 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Apple  exporters  say  that  many  of  the  western 
apples  have  been  selling  for  low  prices  on  the  other 
side,  not  because  of  lack  of  quality,  but  because  of 
faulty  packing.  One  exporter  says,  “  Finer  fruit  than 
that  from  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  has  never 
been  seen  on  the  English  markets.”  It’s  too  bad  to 
spoil  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  such  fruit  by  im¬ 
proper  and  careless  packing.  More  education  in  this 
direction  is  needed. 

X  X  t 

Some  of  the  Philadelphia  milk  dealers  are  making 
a  big  kick  because  some  other  dealers,  in  an  endeavor 
to  build  up  trade,  are  giving  away  samples  of  their 
milk  to  desired  customers.  The  kick  is  the  more 
forcible  because  the  objectors  claim  that  the  samples 
were  of  better  quality  than  the  regular  milk  sup¬ 
plied.  It  is  legitimate  enough  to  give  away  samples 
to  build  up  trade,  but  it  certainly  is  dishonest  to  give 
away  samples  that  do  not  fairly  represent  the  goods. 
Any  one  building  up  trade  by  such  methods  is  likely 
to  come  to  grief  in  the  end. 

X  X  X 

Large  quantities  of  Almeria  grapes  are  now  seen 
on  the  markets,  and  they  are  being  sold  at  auction 
almost  daily.  They  form  an  important  part  of  the 
fruit  supply  of  the  city,  especially  after  the  Califor¬ 
nia  grapes  are  out  of  the  market.  They  come  in  so- 
called  “barrels,”  which  hold  about  one-half  barrel, 
are  made  of  a  very  dark-colored,  hard  wood,  and  have 
round  hoops.  The  grapes  are  packed  in  cork  chips 
which  resemble  sawdust,  but  which  seem  to  form  an 
admirable  packing  material,  as  the  grapes  usually 
come  out  in  fine  condition  after  their  long  voyage. 

X  X  t 

In  scarcely  any  other  product  seen  in  the  market, 
is  there  such  a  wide  range  in  appearance  and  in 
prices  as  in  white  onions.  To-day  they  are  quoted 
from  $1.50  to  $5  per  barrel.  Nearly  every  shipper 
expects,  of  course,  that  his  onions  will  sell  for  $5. 
But  a  very  small  part  of  those  received  sell  for  the 
top  quotations,  or  anywhere  near  it.  In  the  first 
place,  only  certain  localities  and  kinds  of  soil  are 
capable  of  producing  a  first-class  article.  Then  the 
curing  must  be  very  carefully  done,  or  the  onions  will 
be  spoiled.  The  best  onions  have  a  pale  tinge  of 
pink,  are  clean  and  bright,  and  free  from  all  rust, 
stain,  or  spot  of  any  kind.  They  must  be  of  only 
medium  size,  also,  and  as  nearly  of  uniform  size  as 
possible.  I  have  often  seen  overgrown  and  under¬ 
ripe  white  onions  on  the  market,  and  the  shippers, 
probably,  expected  to  get  top  prices.  But  it  takes  a 
nice  article  to  bring  these,  and  the  trade  that  buys 
these  onions  is  a  very  particular  one. 

X  X  X 

Some  apple  dealers,  those  of  ordinarily  good  re¬ 
pute,  too,  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  reprehensible 
practice  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  shipments  of 
apples.  They  have  quoted  extremely  high  prices  on 
ordinary  varieties,  knowing  that  it  was  only  the  very 
fancy  kinds  that  bring  these  prices.  Apples  have 
sold  here  this  fall  for  $4,  $4.50,  and  $5  per  barrel,  per¬ 
haps  even  higher  ;  but  some  of  these  dealers  have 
quoted  these  prices  to  prospective  shippers  when  they 
ought  to  have  known,  if  they  didn’t,  that  their  apples 
wouldn’t  bring  any  such  prices.  Such  tactics  must 
lead  to  disappointment,  and  are  bound  to  injure,  in 
the  end,  those  who  practice  them.  Usually,  those 
high  prices  are  obtained  for  apples  from  some  special 
locality  which,  by  reason  of  soil  or  climate,  or  the 
superior  skill  of  the  orchardists,  take  the  lead  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  their  superior  qualities  have  become 
known.  This  sort  of  reputation  pays,  and  it  pays  still 
better  in  a  year  of  great  plenty  and  glutted  markets. 

X  X  X 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  market  the  Thanksgiving 
poultry.  Thanksgiving  comes  early  this  year — No¬ 
vember  25.  Such  of  the  poultry  as  is  shipped  to  this 
market,  should  reach  here  Monday,  November  22,  if 
possible,  and  under  no  circumstances,  later  than  early 
on  Tuesday  morning.  No  live  poultry  to  speak  of  is 
wanted  on  this  holiday.  The  greatest  demand  is  for 
prime  turkeys  of  medium  sizes  ;  few  of  the  monsters 
sometimes  sent  are  required.  Frequently,  there  is  a 
glut  of  poultry,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  choice  stock.  It  should  be  well  fattened  to 
begin  with,  and  now  is  the  time  to  be  stuffing  in  the 
corn.  Then  the  killing  and  dressing  should  be  skill¬ 
fully  done.  No  food  should  be  given  for  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  killing.  Bleed  the  birds  in  the  mouth.  Dry 
picked  poultry  usually  sells  for  higher  prices,  but 
this  operation  must  be  carefully  done.  The  stock 


must  be  thoroughly  cooled  before  being  packed.  Neat 
packages  should  be  used,  and  the  work  so  well  done 
that  the  package  will  open  up  in  attractive  shape 
when  it  reaches  the  market.  The  poultry  should  be 
well  assorted — each  kind  by  itself — and  it  will  pay 
better  to  throw  away  poor,  scrubby  specimens  than 
to  mix  them  with  the  rest  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
the  good  sell  the  poor.  Then  each  package  should 
be  plainly  marked  with  the  nature  of  the  contents, 
and  the  names  of  the  consignor  and  consignee.  The 
latter  should,  also,  be  notified  by  mail  of  the  ship¬ 
ment.  In  brief,  these  are  directions  to  make  more 
satisfactory  sales  and  secure  better  returns,  e.  h.  y. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

Russia  is  to  remove  her  tariff  on  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  for  the  next  five  years.  Wheat 
binders,  seeders  and  thrashers,  potato-growing  ma¬ 
chinery,  manure  spreaders,  horse  rakes,  etc.,  are 
wanted  in  Russia.  It  is  also  decreed  that  new  inven¬ 
tions  in  agricultural  implements  are  to  be  admitted 
free.  All  this  means  that  Russia  is  to  make  stronger 
efforts  than  ever  to  compete  in  the  world’s  food  trade. 

It  is  said  that  the  demands  from  the  Alaskan  gold 
fields  have  brightened  up  the  horse  business  in  Oregon. 
Canned  horse  is  considered  a  delicacy  in  that  frozen 
region,  and  it  makes  cheaper  food  than  beef.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  horses,  too,  are  needed  for  use  in  hauling 
supplies  into  the  mines.  Such  horses  rarely  last  more 
than  one  season.  They  are  worked  hard  during  the 
short  summer  and  worked-out  or  shot,  when  winter 
comes  on. 

There  ought  to  be  plenty  of  coffee  on  hand  this 
year  anyway.  The  price  of  November  coffee  at  the 
Coffee  Exchange  in  this  city  went  to  5.15  cents  a 
pound  last  week,  which  is  the  lowest  price  on  record 
in  the  past  20  years.  The  cause  of  the  decline  is  the 
expectation  of  a  crop  of  9,000,000  bags  in  Brazil,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  equally  large  crop  last  year.  The  world’s 
supply  is  said  to  be  6,000,000  bags  against  3,700,000 
bags  a  year  ago.  We  may,  therefore,  take  our  coffee 
a  little  stronger. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  adopts  a  regulation  which 
provides  that  no  alien  shall  be  employed  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  lumber  business  on  public  lands.  Exceptions 
are  made  in  favor  of  the  agent  or  manager,  the  head 
bookkeeper  and  one  explorer.  All  supplies,  such  as 
horses,  cattle,  provisions,  tools,  etc.,  must  be  bought 
in  Canada,  unless  under  special  permission  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  Punishment  for  dis¬ 
obedience  will  be  suspension  of  the  license  or  permit 
to  cut  lumber  on  public  lands. 

The  great  New  York  Horse  Show  occurs  this  year 
during  the  week  beginning  November  15,  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  At  this  show,  some  of  the  finest 
bred  horses  in  this  country  and  Canada  are  always 
exhibited.  It  is  patronized  by  the  wealthy  fanciers, 
and  leads  all  shows  of  this  character  in  the  country. 
A  mint  of  money  is  spent  upon  it,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  are  paid  in  premiums.  It  is  not  only  a  horse 
show,  but  a  great  society  event,  and  brings  out 
fashionable  society  in  all  its  gorgeousness. 

The  New  York  milk-dealers’  association  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  wholesale  price  of  milk  in  this  city  2% 
cents  per  gallon.  This  is  the  price  paid  by  wholesale 
dealers.  The  advance  to  farmers  in  nearby  sections 
will  amount  to  one  cent  per  gallon,  and  unless  there 
be  quite  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  milk,  there  will 
be  a  further  rise  in  price.  The  farmer,  however,  will 
come  last  of  all  in  these  benefits.  Milk  farmers  will 
make  a  great  mistake  if  they  rush  now  to  buy  high- 
priced  cows  and  feed  for  a  heavy  flow  of  milk.  That 
will  result  only  in  bringing  the  price  down  again. 

Last  week,  a  sale  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
was  effected.  The  syndicate  mentioned  last  week, 
bought  the  road  at  public  auction,  offering  a  sum 
equal  to  the  Government’s  claim  against  the  road. 
The  Government  holds  a  similar  claim  against  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  for  a  smaller  amount.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  this  syndicate  will  attempt  to 
obtain  the  Kansas  Pacific  for  less  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  claim,  and  thus  secure  a  profit  on  the  entire 
purchase.  It  will  hardly  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
such  a  sale  at  this  late  date,  but  we  would  like  to  see 
the  State  of  Kansas  buy  this  road  and  run  it  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  public  ownership. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Amoy,  China,  estimates 
the  total  value  of  ginseng  root  consumed  in  China 
each  year  at  $20,000,000.  He  says  that,  in  that  city,  it 
sells  for  $12.50  to  $17.50  gold  per  pound.  In  1896, 
that  market  took  $88,517  worth  of  ginseng  from  the 
United  States  and  $44,222  worth  from  Corea.  He  says 
that  the  Corean  ginseng  costs  much  more  than  that 
from  the  United  States,  being  more  skillfully  cured, 
though  of  no  better  quality.  The  Consul  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  producers  of  ginseng  should  receive 
higher  prices  for  it,  that  the  exporters  get  too  much 


of  the  profit.  He  says  that  the  market  there  is  steady 
and  practically  unlimited.  It  is  used  by  all  classes  to 
the  extent  of  their  means.  It  would  seem  that,  if 
prices  there  are  as  he  states,  those  who  produce  or 
dig  the  roots  here  should  receive  more  than  the  $2  to 
$3  per  pound  usually  paid. 

In  September,  1896,  the  exports  of  eggs  from  this 
country  amounted  to  $2,436.  In  September  of  this 
year,  the  egg  exports  amounted  to  $43,760.  Many  of 
these  eggs  had,  evidently,  been  kept  in  cold  storage 
for  several  months  before  shipping.  Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  writes  us  that  ex¬ 
periments  are  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  increasing 
our  exports  of  eggs.  From  March  till  June,  our 
American  hens  produce  an  immense  crop  of  eggs  ; 
then  they  go  on  a  strike  and  rest  up  for  another  sea¬ 
son.  The  cheap  eggs  of  the  spring  months  might  be 
kept  in  storage  and  sent  abroad  while  foreign  hens 
are  going  dry.  This  looks  like  a  good  business  prop¬ 
osition,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

A  resident  of  a  suburban  town  said  that  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  grocer,  butcher,  baker,  etc.,  must  be 
paid  on  delivery  of  the  goods.  He  says  that  a  place 
is  provided  in  the  house  where  money  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  kept,  and  that  he  inspects  it  frequently  to  see 
that  the  funds  are  not  exhausted.  He  would  not 
humiliate  a  woman  by  compelling  her  to  ask  for  the 
money  needed  to  supply  the  household  needs.  Why 
should  the  woman  be  compelled  to  ask  her  husband 
for  that  which  belongs  as  much  to  her  as  to  him  ? 
Hasn’t  the  average  farmer’s  wife  done  as  much  to 
earn  the  property  which  usually  stands  in  his  name, 
as  he  has  done  ?  There’s  too  much  humiliation  of 
this  kind.  There’s,  also,  too  much  credit  business 
done.  Pay  cash,  and  thus  save  many  leaks  I 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  countries  in  South 
America  and  Europe  that  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  wheat  growing.  Our  most  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  is  Argentina,  in  South  America.  Dr.  Wm.  P. 
Wilson,  in  addressing  the  Pennsylvania  State  Millers’ 
Association,  said  : 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  240,000,000  acres  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that  while  the  northern  districts  are 
tropical,  the  whole  of  the  middle  part  Is  temperate,  and  the  south  - 
ern  districts  are  not  as  cold  as  the  wheat  districts  in  the  United 
States — frost  and  a  little  snow  being  only  occasional.  Of  the 
240,000,000  acres  suitable  for  wheat  growing,  only  a  little  over 
7,000,000  acres  are  devoted  to  wheat.  Twenty  years  ago,  Argen¬ 
tina  imported  wheat  and  Hour,  yet  in  1894,  she  exported  59,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  459,527  barrels  of  Hour.  The  cost  of  produc. 
tion  is  estimated  at  33  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  average  freight  to 
Europe  is  only  15  cents  a  bushel.  The  average  distance  to  the 
seaboard  by  rail  is  100  miles,  as  against  1,000  miles  in  this 
country.  The  producer  is  also  favored  by  the  low  cost  of  living, 
the  small  farmers  (chiefly  Italians)  living  on  a  scale  of  frugality 
impossible  to  Americans,  and  the  whole  family,  even  to  the  small 
children,  assisting  on  the  farms.  They  have  no  barns,  and  the 
stations  rarely  have  warehouses;  hence  the  crop  deteriorates 
before  reaching  the  seaboard.  When  they  have  better  facilities 
for  handling,  they  will  produce  the  wheat  at  even  less  cost. 

This  is  the  sort  of  competition  our  wheat  growers 
must  expect.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  present  high 
prices  for  wheat  will  long  continue,  as  these  very 
prices  will  stimulate  increased  production  all  over  the 
world,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  unfavorable  seasons 
will  continue. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Onk  of  the  objections  often  urged  against  cutting  corn  stalks 
and  straw  for  winter  feeding  is  that  the  keen  edge  of  the  knife 
leaves  a  hard,  sharp  edge  that  makes  the  animal’s  mouth  sore. 
This  objection  is  removed  by  the  Tornado  feed  and  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter.  It  splits  or  shreds  the  fodder,  freeing  it  from  sharp  edges 
and  hard,  woody  parts.  It  is  made  by  W.  R.  Harrison  &  Co., 
Massillon,  O. 

Are  you  in  the  dark  ?  Many  country  people  ride  in  the  dark, 
and  live  in  darkness  around  the  house  and  buildings.  Towns 
and  cities  take  care  of  these  matters  for  all  the  people,  but  the 
country  and  suburban  residents  must  look  after  this  for  them¬ 
selves  individually.  The  Steam  Gauge  and  Lantern  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  make  lamps  for  lighting  veranda,  porch,  streets, 
barns  and  wagons.  Their  catalogue  describing  these  lamps  may 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  manufacture  of  high-grade  watches  was  begun  in  Elgin, 
Ill.,  33  years  ago.  It  is  now  said  that  this  factory  has  produced 
about  8,000,000  more  watches  than  any  other  factory  in  the  world 
during  the  same  time.  The  high  quality  always  maintained  in 
the  Elgin  watches  is  an  object  lesson  of  considerable  importance 
to  any  one  who  will  make  the  application  to  his  own  goods.  The 
name  is  now  synonymous  with  accuracy  and  excellency  in  time¬ 
keeping  machinery  all  over  the  country.  Even  with  this  reputa¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  market  can  be  found  for  so 
many  watches.  The  force  of  300  skilled  employees,  when  working 
at  full  force,  turn  out  2,500  watches  a  day. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  every  family  that  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
also  receive  The  Youth’s  Companion.  It  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  young  and  old,  but  it  is  the  young  especially  to  whom 
we  would  recommend  it  with  a  view  to  cultivatinga  taste  for 
wholesome  mental  food,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  cul¬ 
tured  and  scholarly  minds  of  the  age.  A  taste  once  acquired  for 
such  reading  will  not  revert  to  the  low  and  sensational.  All  new 
subscribers  for  1898  will  receive  The  Companion’s  gold-embossed 
calendar,  beautifully  printed  in  12  colors, and  the  paper  will  also  be 
sent  free  from  the  time  the  subscription  is  received  until  January, 
1898,  and  then  for  a  full  year  to  January,  1899.  We  can  furnish  it 
until  January,  1899,  with  calendar,  together  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  $2.25.  This  is  for  new  subscriptions 
to  The  Companion.  Their  renewals  would  cost  $2.75  for  both 
papers. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  Michigan  woman  made  191  pies,  140 
cakes,  84  loaves  of  bread,  729  biscuits, 
156  fried  cakes,  and  1,026  cookies  in  her 
statistical  year,  which  closed  September 
1.  This,  in  addition  to  caring  for  her 
children  and  doing  her  regular  house¬ 
work.  This  list  may  aid  those  men  who 
sometimes  wonder  whatever  a  woman 
does  with  her  time. 

# 

A  very  convenient  bed  rest  for  an  in¬ 
valid  is  made  from  the  back  and  arms  of 
an  old  chair,  the  seat  and  legs  being  cut 
away.  This  is  padded  and  then  covered 
with  chintz  or  linen.  When  in  use,  pil¬ 
lows  are  used  to  fill  up  the  space  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  comfortable.  With  such  a 
rest,  and  one  of  the  bed-tables  to  fit  over 
the  knees,  the  first  attempts  at  “  sitting 
up  ”  after  an  illness  are  rendered  far 
more  comfortable  and  less  tedious. 

* 

Just  at  this  season,  we  go  into  many 
houses  where  the  lack  of  ventilation  is 
apparent  at  first  entrance,  though  hardly 
noticed  by  persons  remaining  indoors. 
Where  the  winter  fires  are  not  yet 
started,  heat  is  economized  by  lessening 
ventilation,  and  the  result  is  a  closeness 
of  atmosphere  injurious  both  to  comfort 
and  health.  Headaches,  chilliness  of 
body,  and  a  tendency  to  catch  cold,  all 
result  from  this  lack  of  ventilation. 
Sore  throats  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  may,  also,  be  traced  to  the  same 
cause.  Close,  unventilated  sleeping- 
rooms  are  often  the  cause  of  restlessness 
at  night,  followed  by  a  dull,  tired,  un¬ 
refreshed  awakening.  Where  a  sleep¬ 
ing-room  must  be  used  as  a  sitting-room 
during  the  day,  it  should  be  always 
thoroughly  aired  and  ventilated  before 
bed-time.  Any  observant  resident  of  a 
large  city  soon  grows  able  to  recognize 
what  we  may  call  the  tenement-house 
complexion — a  peculiar  pasty,  doughy 
pallor,  especially  noticeable  in  children 
and  young  girls.  Bad  air,  bad  food,  and 
insufficient  bathing  are  responsible  for 
this,  and  the  state  of  health  tending  to 
induce  this  appearance  will  be  found 
wherever  these  conditions  prevail.  Where 
a  person  is  predisposed  to  weakness  or 
swelling  of  the  tonsils,  the  trouble  is 
likely  to  be  increased  by  a  badly  ven¬ 
tilated  sleeping-room. 

* 

One  of  our  girl  friends  wants  to  know 
whether  it  will  be  wise  to  marry  a  young 
man  who  is  rather  idle  and  wanting  in 
thrift,  but  who  will,  she  feels  sure,  de¬ 
velop  more  energy  after  marriage.  She 
says  that  she  has  seen  such  marriages 
turn  out  well,  the  wife  literally  making 
the  husband.  We  think  that  there 
would  be  more  chance  of  happiness 
where  the  man  is  readymade.  If  a  man 
does  not  show  energy  or  thrift  when  on 
his  probation,  we  cannot  help  doubting 
the  possibility  of  such  qualities  being 
developed  after  marriage.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  actual 
laziness  and  the  thoughtlessness  dis¬ 
played  by  some  young  men,  who  have 
sufficient  latent  energy,  but  who  have 
never  felt  any  special  reason  for  exert¬ 
ing  it.  Such  a  man  may  develop  all  the 
best  qualities  of  thrift  and  industry 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  In  any  case, 
it  is  surely  wise  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
display  these  qualities,  before  taking 
him  for  better  for  worse,  which  may 
prove  so  very  much  the  worse.  In  such 
cases,  friends  who  know  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  and  their  peculiarities,  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  judge  than  an  outsider. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  the 
recommendation  to  enter  upon  marriage 
“soberly,  advisedly,  reverently  and  dis¬ 
creetly.”  We  think  that  our  girl  friend 
will  do  well  if  she  give  the  young  man 


a  chance  .to  prove  that  he  is  fully  worth 
the  making  before  she  decides  to  under¬ 
take  that  responsibility. 

* 

A  useful  and  convenient  little  belt 
pocket  is  made  from  five-eighths  of  a 
yard  of  three-inch  black,  double-faced 
satin  ribbon.  Make  a  narrow  feather- 
stitched  hem  on  each  end  of  the  ribbon, 
taking  care  that  the  right  side  of  each 
hem  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rib¬ 
bon.  Turn  each  end  up  to  the  depth  of 
the  width  of  the  ribbon,  keeping  the 
right  side  of  the  hem  on  the  outside, 
and  overhand  the  edges  together  with 
stout  black  silk,  to  form  the  pockets. 
Fold  the  ribbon  so  that  the  bags  hang 
one  above  the  other,  and  make  a  narrow 
shirr  at  the  fold.  Through  this  insert  a 
strong  black  safety  pin,  attaching  the 
pocket  to  the  dress  band.  These  little 
bags  hold  a  handkerchief,  ey-e  glasses, 
or  a  tiny  change  purse  and  memorandum 
tablets. 

* 

Many  people  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  good  cooking  and  extravagant  cook¬ 
ing  are  synonymous  terms.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  that  half  a  dozen  dishes  of 
rich  or  expensive  material,  even  though 
carelessly  cooked,  reflect  more  credit 
upon  the  provider  than  the  simplicity 
of  a  single  viand,  perfectly  prepared. 
It  is  a  very  mistaken  view  ;  good  cook¬ 
ing  is  better  displayed  by  the  per¬ 
fection  of  common  every-day  victuals 
than  by  the  preparation  of  some  unusual 
dish.  We  all  know  women  who  can, 
upon  occasion,  turn  out  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  elaborate  layer  cake,  but 
whose  everyday  tea  biscuits  are  full  of 
leaden  streaks.  Such  results  are  often 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  elaborate  dishes 
are  made  with  absolute  fidelity  to  the 
recipe,  while  the  daily  food  is  just 
thrown  together.  We  think  that  a  good 
cook  is  the  woman  who  can  get  the 
most  appetizing  and  nutritious  result 
from  the  plainest  food  materials,  and 
she  who  can  always  make  her  potatoes 
floury  is  more  to  be  commended  than 
the  architect  of  a  charlotte  russe.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  for  a  woman  to 
devote  her  greatest  skill  to  those  dishes 
which  she  is  likely  to  serve  most  fre¬ 
quently,  or  to  the  most  agreeable  de¬ 
velopment  of  frugal  dishes.  An  every¬ 
day  diet  of  simple  dishes  cooked  to  per¬ 
fection,  requires  far  more  knowledge 
than  irregular  luxury,  varied  by  con¬ 
stant  carelessness. 


ELECTRICAL  COOKING. 

OOKING  by  electricity  is  one  of  the 
newer  developments  of  science, 
and  it  has  some  advantages  which 
are  not  possessed  by  gas,  gasoline  or 
kerosene  stoves.  Electricity  gives  an 
even  heat,  with  dess  heat-distribution 
through  the  room,  and  without  dirt, 
smoke,  or  offensive  odor.  The  stoves 
are  round  disks  of  iron,  on  the  under 
side  of  which  the  heating  wires  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  non-conducting,  non- com¬ 
bustible  compound.  The  oven  is  a  box, 
so  thoroughly  heat-insulated  that  the 
outside  metal  covering  never  reaches  a 
temperature  uncomfortable  to  the  hand. 
The  broiler  is  made  of  a  corrugated 
metal  surface,  slightly  tipped  from  the 
horizontal,  with  a  drip  groove  at  the 
lower  edge  for  catching  the  meat  juices. 
The  flatirons  are  similar  in  construction 
to  the  stoves,  the  larger  ones  having  a 
low  heat  switch,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  control  the  heat.  In  all 
these  appliances,  the  heating  coils  are 
so  arranged  that  the  energy  is  largely 
concentrated  at  useful  points.  They  are 
also  supplied  with  supports  and  cases, 
which  will  not  conduct  heat. 

These  electrical  appliances  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  all  the  uses  to  which  an  al¬ 
cohol  lamp  is  put  and,  when  properly 


insulated,  they  are  certainly  safer  than 
the  alcohol.  For  heating  flatirons  and 
curling  tongs  they  are  certainly  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  heat  can  be  perfectly  con¬ 
trolled.  There  is  no  doubt  that  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  for  domestic  use  will 
be  a  feature  in  well  arranged  houses, 
within  a  very  few  years. 


COMBINATION  SETTLE  AND  TABLE. 

HEAVY  old-fashioned  settles  are 
among  popular  pieces  of  hall  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  quaint  design  shown  at 
Figs.  313  and  314,  reproduced  from  the 
Modern  Priscilla,  is  within  the  ability  of 


COMBINATION  SETTLE  AND  TABLE.  Fig.  313. 

a  home  carpenter.  It  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient,  either  for  the  hall,  or  for  the 
family  sitting-room.  Oak,  ash  or  chest¬ 
nut  planks,  as  free  from  knots  as  pos¬ 
sible,  will  be  the  most  suitable  material, 
and  it  may  be  made  with  or  without  the 
drawer,  and  be  stained  or  painted.  Mala¬ 
chite-green  stain  would  be  pretty,  and  is 
now  very  popular  in  all  sorts  of  furni¬ 
ture.  The  top  may  be  made  of  one 
board,  or  it  may  be  two  pieces  matched 
and  glued  together,  and  the  pieces  of 
plank  on  the  underside  through  which 
the  holes  for  the  pins  are  bored  will 
serve  to  strengthen  them.  The  pins 


SETTLE  CLOSED  TO  FORM  TABLE.  Fig.  314. 


should  be  made  of  hard  wood.  A  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  denim  pillows  should  be 
grouped  at  the  back  of  the  settle  ;  those 
decorated  with  heraldic  designs  would 
be  especially  appropriate.  The  cushions 
should  never  be  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  settle,  but  rather,  be  grouped  high 
at  one  end. 


A  PERIODICAL  CLUB. 

BESIDES  the  Grange,  Chautauqua 
and  similar  societies,  debating 
clubs,  and  other  unions  for  religious 
effort,  mental  improvement  and  social 
enjoyment  are  common  in  country  com¬ 
munities.  This  is  the  time  when  these 
societies  best  flourish,  because  of  com¬ 
parative  leisure,  and  the  cold  season’s 


HALL’S  Vegetable 


.Sicilian 


HAIR  RENEWER 


stimulus  to  mental  endeavor.  An  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  benefiting  by  union  is 
through  a  periodical  club.  Its  advan¬ 
tages  are  greatest  in  the  country,  where 
public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  are 
not  at  hand.  Through  it  may  be  had, 
for  a  very  trifling  sum,  the  reading  of 
numerous  publications,  and  all  the 
family,  old  and  young,  may  share  its 
benefits. 

Few  can  afford  all  the  magazines  they 
would  like  to  read.  Through  this  club, 
members  have  a  selection  of  publications 
brought  to  their  homes  for  reading,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  each  retains  what 
his  subscription  to  the  fund  entitles  him 
to.  Members  pay  an  amount  agreed 
upon,  usually  equal  to  the  price  of  a 
leading  magazine.  Each  is  privileged 
to  select  in  proportion  to  his  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  choices  should  include  a 
generous  number  of  juvenile  publica¬ 
tions.  After  details,  as  to  order  of  read¬ 
ing,  time  to  be  retained,  etc.,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  best  to  accommodate  the  major¬ 
ity,  only  one  officer  is  needed.  He  should 
receive  the  periodicals  and  deliver  in 
the  order  determined.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  if  such  be  the  time  agreed  upon, 
he  makes  another  round,  collecting  and 
delivering  in  the  order  established.  In 
fairness  to  all,  there  should  be  no  hold¬ 
overs,  but  when  desired,  provision 
should  be  made  for  subsequent  second 
reading. 

A  large  club  is  not  desirable,  for 
obvious  reasons.  If  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  wish  to  join,  the  better  plan  is  to 
form  several  small  clubs,  grouping  ac¬ 
cording  to  nearness  of  residence.  If 
willing  to  wait  until  magazines  are  a 
month  old,  money  may  be  saved  by  tak¬ 
ing  library  copies,  which  usually  are  in 
good  condition.  There  are  subscription 
agencies  in  most  of  the  large  cities  that 
deal  in  them. 

HELEN  HUNTINGTON  BULLARD. 


Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott 

is  writing  a  series  of 
interesting  articles, 

“Peaceful  Valley”  Papers, 

for 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 


Lilian  Bell  is  writing  a 
series  of  bright  letters,  “A 
Chicago  Girl  in  Europe.” 


There  are  more  good  things 
for  the  coming  year  than  ever 
before — more  and  better  illustra¬ 
tions — more  for  a  dollar.  Novem¬ 
ber  number 

TEN  CENTS  A  COPY 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 


“Intensive  Cultivation  is  tlie  Keynote  to  Success!” 

SUCCESS 

Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 

tal(AN  (jlRDENINfi 

*  *  $1.00  a  Year.  ”  Every  Saturday. 

A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Home. 

THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription;  it  will  earn 
you  $100  before  the  twelve  months  are  tip.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copy  free. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  address 

AH.  GARDENING,  P.0.  Box  1697,  New  York. 
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Chrysanthemum  Questions 


J .  T.  T.,  Forest  Bill ,  JV.  J. — 1.  Will  you  name 
12  Chrysanthemums — the  very  cream — for  culture 
under  glass  ?  They  must  not  be  late.  2.  From 
what  part  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Is  the  proper 
place  to  take  slips  for  rooting  to  make  the  best 
plants,  suckers  or  the  upper  part  ? 

Ans — 1.  The  “very  cream  of  the  varie¬ 
ties”  is  nob  easily  given,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  early  to  mid  season  sorts  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  best : 

Yellow  —  Marion  Henderson,  Major 
Bonnaffon,  Miss  Georgienne  Bramhall. 
White— Ivory,  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson, 
Mayflower.  Pink  —  William  Simpson, 
Glory  of  the  Pacific,  Viviand-Morel. 
Red  —  Fisher’s  Torch,  Cullingfordii. 
Bronzy  fawn — Charles  Davis,  Marguerite 
Jeffords.  In  this  list,  the  distinct  types 
are  given  in  each  color.  Marion  Hen¬ 
derson  is  the  best  early  yellow,  deep 
and  rich  in  color,  reflexed,  with  an 
abundance  of  rather  narrow  petals. 
Major  Bonnaffon  is  a  huge  globular 
flower  of  clear  yellow,  and  Miss  Georgi¬ 
enne  Bramhall  a  large  incurved  flower 
of  clear  primrose.  If  extreme  earliness 
is  required  in  a  white,  either  Mme.  Berg- 
mann  or  Lady  Fitzwygram  may  be  se¬ 
lected  ;  but  both  are  inferior  to  Ivory 
in  shape  and  habit.  Mrs.  Henry  Robin¬ 
son  is  one  of  the  showiest  early  whites  ; 
Mayflower  is  a  prize-winner  of  great 
beauty.  Among  the  early  pinks,  Wil¬ 
liam  Simpson  is  very  beautiful,  the 
flower  being  large,  globular,  petals  in¬ 
curving  in  irregular  whorls.  This  varie¬ 
ty,  which  was  sent  out  in  1896,  must  not 
be  confused  with  another  pink  Chrysan¬ 
themum  also  called  William  Simpson, 
introduced  in  1893,  which  was  simulta¬ 
neously  sent  out  by  different  growers 
under  several  names,  the  name  J.  H. 
Cliffe  appearing  to  have  a  prior  right. 
Glory  of  the  Pacific  is  a  lovely  shell- 
pink,  one  of  the  newer  sorts.  Viviand- 
Morel,  a  large  reflexed  flower,  has  been 
popular  for  several  years.  Another  pink 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  sent  in  to 
market,  is  Marquis  de  Montmort,  some¬ 
what  similar  in  type  to  Viviand-Morel  ; 
while  an  attractive  flower,  we  can 
hardly  rank  it  among  the  “cream,”  earli¬ 
ness  being  its  chief  recommendation. 
Cullingfordii  and  Fisher’s  Torch  cannot 
be  called  early,  but  they  are  the  very 
best  reds,  rich  and  velvety.  Charles 
Davis  is  a  chamois-fawn  sport  from 
Viviand-Morel;  Marguerite  Jeffords, 
clear  amber.  This  list  does  not  include 
any  of  the  strange  Anemone-flowered 
forms,  though  many  of  these  are  very 
odd  and  attractive,  as  for  example, 
Rider  Haggard,  pale  pink,  having  a 
quilled  center  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of 
tape-like  florets.  The  hairy  varieties 
have  never  become  as  popular  as  was, 
at  first,  expected,  perhaps  because  the 
first  of  these  varieties  introduced,  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  was  so  delicate  in  con¬ 
stitution. 

2.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  from  either 
the  upper  shoots  or  the  suckers,  but 
some  of  the  very  best  are  made  from 
suckers,  two  or  three  inches  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  being  used.  After  the  flowers 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


are  all  cut  off  the  plants  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  and  put  in  boxes, 
the  interstices  between  the  plants  being 
filled  with  soil,  and  the  boxes  placed  in 
cold  frames.  They  should  be  ventilated 
every  day  until  very  severe  weather  sets 
^  in  ;  10  degrees  of  frost  should  not  hurt 
them,  but  when  still  colder  the  frames 
should  be  covered  until  the  plants  are 
wanted.  In  January,  the  plants  may 
be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  and 
started  into  growth.  Cuttings  may  be 
taken  in  February,  March  and  April  for 
bush  plants  ;  in  May  and  June  for  single¬ 
stem  specimens.  Put  the  cuttings  in 
sand,  either  in  boxes  or  propagating 
bed,  as  soon  as  made  ;  do  not  allow  them 
to  wilt.  Give  them  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  keep  the  temperature  from  50  to  70 
degrees.  In  about  two  weeks  they 
should  be  ready  for  potting,  and  should 
then  be  transferred  to  two  or  three-inch 
pots,  the  soil  being  equal  proportions  of 
leaf  mold,  loam  and  sand.  After  potting 
they  should  be  well  watered,  and  be 
shaded  for  four  or  five  days.  They  will 
do  very  well  out  of  doors,  or  in  a  frame, 
for  the  summer. 

Seasonable  Notes. 


As  a  rule,  all  bulb-planting  should  be 
over  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  but  if 
the  season  continue  mild  and  open,  it 
may  continue  until  December.  In  plant¬ 
ing,  put  the  tulips  and  hyacinths  five  or 
six  inches  deep  ;  they  will  be  much  near¬ 
er  the  surface  by  spring.  There  is  no 
need  to  put  the  mulch  over  the  surface 
yet. 

The  Japan  Spiraea  (Astilbe  or  Hoteia 
J aponica)  may  now  be  potted  for  forcing. 
This  is  a  familiar  plant  at  Easter,  with 
shining,  deep  green  leaves,  and  feathery 
white  flowers.  If  freshly-imported 
plants  are  purchased,  they  will  be  ex¬ 
cessively  dry  when  received,  and  it  will 
be  wise  to  give  the  ball  of  roots  a  good 
soaking  in  a  tub  of  water  before  potting 
them.  After  potting,  they  may  be  left 
outside,  with  a  covering  of  litter,  for 
another  month  or  six  weeks,  before  they 
are  brought  in  for  forcing.  This  plant 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  desirable 
for  cemetery  planting,  or  for  the  herba¬ 
ceous  garden. 

November  is  the  month  to  plant  most 
of  the  lilies,  excepting  L.  candidum, 
which  should  have  been  in  the  ground 
these  two  months.  Directions  for  such 
planting  have  been  given  already  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  Speciosum  lilies,  rubrum, 
roseum,  and  album,  which  are  grown  by 
the  florists  for  early  summer  cutting, 
are  potted  now,  although  they  will  not 
be  used  for  a  long  time.  All  lily  bulbs 
suffer  by  being  kept  out  of  the  ground, 
hence  the  florists  get  them  as  soon  as 


the  new  crop  is  received,  and  pot  them 
at  once.  These  Speciosum  lilies  are 
potted,  one  bulb  in  a  five-inch  pot,  in 
good  loam,  without  any  fresh  manure  ; 
then  placed  under  the  bench  in  a  cool 
house,  with  an  inch  of  moss  over  the 
top,  no  water  being  given  until  they 
make  some  growth.  They  should  re¬ 
main  dormant  for  several  weeks. 

Show  Pelargoniums  (Lady  Washing¬ 
ton  Geraniums),  from  cuttings  rooted  in 
August,  are  now  nice  plants  in  four- 
inch  pots.  They  need  plenty  of  light, 
but  a  low  temperature  ;  40  to  45  degrees 
at  night  will  suit  them.  They  will  not 
grow  much  during  the  winter,  but 
should  make  a  good  start  about  the  end 
of  February,  or  beginning  of  March, 
when  they  may  be  shifted  into  a  five 
or  six-inch  pot.  They  should  always  be 
potted  very  firmly,  and  must  have  good 
drainage,  as  they  need  plenty  of  water 
In  May  or  June,  when  they  flower,  they 
are  very  handsome  plants.  They  cannot 
be  recommended  for  bedding  in  this 
country,  but  for  house  or  greenhouse 
decoration,  they  are  very  striking. 


Outdoor  Light 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  a  village  or  home, 
and  safety  from  night  prowl¬ 
ers,  as  well  lighted  streets 
'and  grounds.  This  is 
secured  by  the  Steam 
Gauge  &  Lantern  Co.’s 
Tubular  Globe  Street 
Lamp,  which  is  cheap, 
ornamental,  burns  4  hours 
for  a  cent,  and  almost  takes 
care  of  itself ;  will  not  blow  out. 

We  make  Tubular  Porch,  Carriage  and  Stable 
Lamps  besides,  and  all  of  them  are  as  good  as  the 
Street  Lamp.  Your  dealer  has,  or  can  get  them.  Send 
to  us  for  detailed  description.  Mention  this  paper. 
STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices,  _ 

write  Portland  Mfg.  Co.  .Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 

$1  Raisin  Seeder  for  50c. 

Postpaid.  Before  this  wo  sold 
to  Jobbers  for  60c.,  and  waited  DO 
days  for  our  pay.  They  sold  you 
for  $1  cash.  Send  us  the  order 
now,  and  we  will  save  you  half 
the  price.  Guaranteed  to  seed  one 
pound  of  raisins  an  hour.  Simple 
to  use,  easy  to  clean. 

Special  Terms  to  Agents. 
EASTON  SPECIALTY  MFG.CO., 
04  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


VICTORIES.^*- 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans.  1884. 

HIGHEST^  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA — Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochle 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS — World’s  Colum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada.  1893. 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition.  Toronto.  Canada,  1895. 

345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

tiT  Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 
t*^We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods- 

unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


also  the 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAYING, 
i  Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

|  J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


One  Good  Turn 


time  and  food. 
!  easily  cleaned. 


deserves  another. 
When  you  turn 
the  handle  of  the 
Enterprise  Meat 
Chopper  you  are 
rewarded  with  a 
surprising  amount  3 
of  work  well  done  f" 
in  a  few  seconds. 

It  saves  money, ; 
Is  easily  operated  and 
Use  the 


G 

G 

G 
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Enterprise 

MEAT  CHOPPER 


3 


3 


53  for  making'  sausage  and  scrapple;  for  3 
53  preparing  hash,  mince-meat,  Hamburg  3 
53  steak,  suet,  tripe,  cod-fish,  clams,  scrap  3 
53  meat  for  poultry,  corn  for  fritters,  etc.  3 
Improved  for  15  years;  now  perfected.  3 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  hardware.  Small  3 
family  size  No.  5,  82.00.  Chops  1  ll>.  a  3 
minute.  Large  family  size  No.  10,80.00.  3 
Chops  2  lbs.  a  minute.  S3 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MEG.  CO.  of  PA.,  S 
PliiladelpUlu.  ^ 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the  • Enterprising  3 
!  Housekeeper— 200  recipes.  sj 

aggggggggggguuguuu&i* 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  Hs  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  prico,  and  secure# 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
operation.  Superior  to  all  others. 
Many  In  use,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free. 

Address  N.  C.  BAUGHMAN, 
York.  Pa. 


(SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  *100 
vnhbum kn  monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
w  unnecessary.  Enel.  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co. .Chicago 


WIGS, 


Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  111. 
Cat.  free.  C.  B.  Marshall.  Mfr.,  Lockport.N.Y 


$870.00  A  YEAR  AND  ALL  EXPENSES 

paid  to  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  men  to  travel 
and  appoint  agents  for  our  publications.  Audreys. 
THE  BELL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  K  ,  Phila.,  Pa 


$500  AN  ACRE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  this  year,  the  statement  was  made  ihat  many 
apple  orchards  in  Virginia  gave  a  profit  of  $6UU 
an  acre. 

In  the  South,  Great  Profits  are  made  by  Intelligent 
Farmers  on  Apple.  Peach  and  other  Orchards;  on 
Vineyards  and  in  Truck  Farms.  Uign  Profits  are 
not  uncommon. 

The  mild  climate  and  fine  soil  give  beauty,  size  and 
flavor  to  fruit.  Lands  are  cheap;  transportation 
facilities  to  best  markets  good;  locations  pleasant 
Best  Farm  and  Fruit  Regions  are  along  lines  of 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Address  for  Information  about  lands,  locations, 
climate,  products,  etc.,  M.  V.  KICUAKIW, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Thk  Rural  Nkw-Yobkeb,  both  one 
year,  for  only  #1.65. 
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Now  and  Then 

we  are  receiving  a  stray  club  of  five  new  subscriptions  with  a  remit¬ 
tance  of  85  cents  for  each.  We  shoot  a  $1  bill  right  straight  back  to 
the  agent  who  sends  it.  Some  send  one  or  two  names  at  a  time;  we 
keep  account  of  them.  When  the  fifth  comes,  back  goes  the  dollar. 
One  man  wanted  us  to  credit  the  dollar  on  his  own  subscription  for 
next  year.  We  did  it.  We  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Another  agent 
sent  13.  That  is  the  biggest  single  club  of  new  names  received  yet. 
He  sent  the  full  dollar  for  all  except  his  own.  We  sent  him  right 
back  a  check  for  $3.50  and  advanced  his  own  subscription  a  year. 
He  has  three  new  names  to  his  credit  yet.  When  he  sends  two  more 
at  85  cents  each,  he  will  get  another  dollar.  But  that  is  not  all. 
He  will  come  in  January  15,  for  a  share  of  that 

$1,000.00 

premium  money  besides.  If  he  does  not  send  another  name  he  will 
be  sure  of  $2  more.  If  he  send  six  more  (he  has  now  sent  14  includ¬ 
ing  one  renewal)  he  will  be  sure  of  $5.  He  may  get  more  than  $2 
for  the  club  as  it  now  stands;  he  may  get  more  than  $5  for  a  club  of 
20,  but  he  is  sure  to  get  no  less.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  guaranteed  this, 
and  that  settles  his  mind  on  that  point.  If  he  send  one  of  the  largest 
four  clubs,  here  is  his  reward  : 

First . $200  Third . $75 

Second .  125  Fourth .  50 

All  clubs  of  20  or  more  will  share  $300  between  them,  and  all  clubs 
from  10  to  20  will  share  $250  in  the  same  way.  You  see  we  want 
more  subscriptions.  If  you  would  like  some  cash,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


FARMERS’  INS  TirUFE  MANAGERS.  Superintendent  K.  L.  Butterfield,  of  Michigan.  In 

that  State,  systematic  efforts  to  reach  the  young 
WHAT  18  A  GOOD  INSTITUTE  ?  people  are  made.  High  schools  are  visited  by 

The  third  meeting  of  the  American  Association  Professors  from  the  agricultural  college,  who 
of  Farmers’  Institute  Managers  was  held  at  endeavor  to  create  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
Columbus,  O.,  October  27  and  28.  Active  member-  things  of  the  farm-  In  many  Places-  women’s  sec- 
ship  in  this  association  is  limited  to  the  superin-  tlons  are  held  in  connection  with  the  institutes, 
tendents  of  farmers’  institutes  from  the  various  and  these  have  been  successful  in  arousing  in¬ 
states.  Its  object  is  the  improvement  of  institute  terest  among  high  school  girls.  A  proposition  is 
work  through  organization  and  the  free  inter-  to  be  made  to  high  schools  where  institutes  are 
change  of  ideas  by  active  workers.  Eight  States  to  be  held  to  allow  students  to  attend  at  least  one 
were  represented  at  this  meeting-Pennsylvania,  session,  and  require  them  to  write  a  paper  on 
Ohio,  Minnesota,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  the  meeting,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  New  Jersey.  state  Board  will  award  prizes  to  the  best  of  these. 

W.  I.  Chamberlain*  presented  the  first  topic,  14  ‘a  expected  that  this  plan  will  interest  the 
The  Evolution  of  the  Institute  Idea.  The  first  in-  school  children. 

stitutes  were  held  about  1846  or  1847  in  Ohio,  In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  talk, chalk 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts.  Now  they  are  held  talks,  lantern  lectures,  and  distinctly  young  peo- 
in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  To  Ohio  be-  Ple’8  sessions  were  recommended  as  means  to 
longs  the  honor  of  first  holding  county  institutes,  this  same  end.  In  planning  for  institutes,  the 

An  informal  talk  on  Institutes  in  General  was  y°une  PeoPle  8honld  be  borne  in  mtnd>  for  uPon 
given  by  Superintendent  O.  C.  Gregg,  of  Minne-  them  future  advanced  work  must  depend, 
sota.  The  general  aim  of  institute  work  should  Col.  J .  H.  Brigham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

be  to  introduce  scientific  agriculture.  This  can  culture,  was  cordially  received  by  the  members, 
best  be  done  by  teaching  practical  methods  based  In  a  ^  words,  he  expressed  the  necessity  of  close 
on  science,  occasionally  introducing  scientific  relations  between  the  United  States  Department 
facts.  The  State  lecturers  should  have  control  of  Agriculture  and  the  institute  work, 
of  the  institutes.  It  is  not  usually  best  to  leave  Tbe  evening  meeting  was  given  up  to  a  general 
the  arrangement  of  programmes  and  place  of  discussion,  especial  interest  being  shown  in 
meetings  to  local  talent.  In  most  cases,  it  is  women’s  meetings  and  women’s  sections.  This 
better  to  have  a  stranger  in  the  chair.  most  excellent  idea  has  been  adopted  in  Mielii- 

A  paper  on  How  the  Distinctly  Educational  San  and  Minnesota,  and  to  some  extent,  in  In- 
Value  of  Institutes  May  Be  Promoted  was  read  dlana-  Undoubtedly,  this  plan  will  receive  much 
by  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  encouragement  in  the  next  few  years, 
farmers’  institute  should  be  an  agricultural  W.  C.  Connelly,  representing  the  League  of 
school,  where  the  farmer  and  his  family  may  American  Wheelmen,  presented  a  .paper  on  The 
obtain  new  principles  and  methods.  More  than  G°od  R°ads  Movement  and  the  Farmers’  Insti- 
that,  he  should  be  stimulated  to  think  and  plan  tute.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  interest  to 
to  develop  the  resources  within  himself,  and  farmers  and  wheelmen.  The  material  advantages 
those  of  the  farm.  When  institutes  are  first  of  good  roads  to  the  farmer  more  than  outweigh 
being  Introduced  into  a  community,  amusements  the  additional  expense. 

and  entertainments  may  be  provided  to  attract  A  very  interesting  topic  was  Live  Stock  and 
attention  and  arouse  enthusiasm.  But  they  the  Institute,  by  Superintendent  O.  C.  Gregg,  of 
should  be  preparatory  to  more  advanced  work,  Minnesota.  If  something  is  needed  to  dispel 
and  as  the  movement  advances,  regular,  system-  prejudice  and  arouse  interest,  live  stock  may  be 
atic  courses  of  study  should  be  adopted.  Great  judged  on  the  street.  In  Minnesota,  horses  have 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  natural  sciences  b«*a  trained  on  the  public  square  as  a  means  of 
in  their  direct  application  to  the  life  and  interests  attracting  attention.  The  actual  presence  of 
of  people  in  the  country.  The  science  of  agricul-  the  things  discussed  gives  great  force  to  a  lec¬ 
ture  is  each  year  increasing  in  breadth  and  ture.  In  the  discussion  following,  the  members 
dignity.  The  day  of  exact  knowledge  is  at  hand,  agreed  that  charts,  illustrations,  maps  and 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  to  secure  com-  specimens  are  of  great  value, 
petent  instructors.  This  problem  will  continue  The  agricultural  press  should  be  second  only 
to  increase  in  seriousness  unless  speakers  can  to  the  institute  itself,  encouraging  farmers  to 
be  employed  for  the  entire  year  at  a  fixed  salary,  hold  institutes,  and  advertising  meetings.  Com- 
making  it  an  object  for  a  man  to  prepare  for  the  plete  reports  should  be  given,  thus  carrying  the 
work.  The  following  plan  might  accomplish  this  new  ideas  to  those  unable  to  be  pr  sent, 
end :  Have  the  State  divided  into  sections,  and  an  The  question  box  was  conducted  by  Prof.  John 
instructor  placed  in  each  to  conduct  institutes  or  Hamilton.  Some  objected  to  printed  programmes, 
schools  in  various  parts  of  those  sections  at  fre-  thinking  it  not  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the 
quent  intervals,  and  each  year  to  hold  one  large  hour.  Others  favored  it  as  an  advertising  medi 
institute  for  the  whole  section,  lecturers  to  be  unl)  and  for  the  accommodation  of  those  wish- 
shifted  from  one  section  to  another  to  give  the  jBg  t0  hear  special  topics.  The  two-day  institute 
people  the  advantage  of  different  teachers.  was  generally  favored  more  than  the  one-day.  A 

Superintendent  W.  L.  Amoss,  of  Maryland,  gave  general  tax  was  considered  the  best  plan  for 
a  paper  on  The  Value  of  Exhibits.  Exhibits  raising  means,  as  the  few  who  usually  support 
should  be  planned,  not  only  for  display,  but  for  good  things  in  a  community  are  thus  relieved  of 
Instruction.  A  small,  well-selected  display  is  part  of  their  burden.  The  welcome  address  was 
better  than  a  large  heterogeneous  collection,  vetoed  as  useless  and  a  waste  of  time.  The  even- 
Awards  should  be  given  for  what  is  taught  rather  ing  session  should  be,  in  some  sense,  recreation 
than  what  is  shown,  and  the  judge  should  ex-  and  entertainment.  Good  music  is  desirable.  It 
plain  the  reasons  for  the  awards  for  the  instruc-  should  not,  however,  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
tion  of  the  people.  Properly  managed,  exhibits  school  exhibition.  Neither  is  the  hired  elocu- 
are  of  great  educational  value,  but  it  is  often  tionist  desirable. 

difficult  to  secure  competent  judges,  and  it  is  un-  These  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year ; 
wise  for  an  institute  speaker  to  act  in  that  President,  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania; 
capacity.  Secretary,  F.  W.  Taylor,  of  Nebraska,  reelected. 

Reaching  the  Young  People  was  discussed  by  A  motion  was  adopted  to  appoint  a  committee 


of  three  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
calture  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  at 
Omaha.  w.  D.  a. 

A  LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING. 

Spontaneous  Combustion.  —  Commenting  on 
several  reports  of  spontaneous  combustion  of 
molasses  In  sugar  factories,  a  Florida  chemist 
gives  this  note  in  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planter: 

“  Take  a  sheet  of  glass,  a  spatula,  an  ounce  of 
dry  chloride  of  lime,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and, 
in  a  glass  graduate,  two  ounces  of  molasses. 
Put  the  chloride  of  lime  in  a  heap  on  the  glass, 
make  a  pit  in  the  heap  and  pour  enough  molasses 
in  it  to  make  a  stiff  paste;  mix  well  with  the 
spatula,  and  work  the  mass  into  a  ball;  put  the 
ball  on  the  sheet  of  paper  and  let  it  stand ;  watch 
it;  if  all  go  well,  the  mass  will  dry  in  a  few 
seconds  and  become  shiny;  then,  in  from  a  few 
seconds  to  minutes,  there  will  be  motion,  followed 
by  explosions  and  expulsion  of  dark  pungent 
vapors.  The  heat  developed  in  this  action  is 
generally,  in  my  experience,  so  great  as  to  char 
the  paper  on  which  the  mass  was  put.” 

A  $33  Apple.— Mrs.  May  Taylor,  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  tells  the  story  of  an  old  friend : 

“  Years  ago,  he  was  running  a  three-card 
monte  game  in  a  southern  California  town.  One 
day,  a  big  apple  of  the  Gloria  Mundi  variety 
made  its  appearance  among  tbe  crowd  around 
his  table.  The  man  who  had  it  paid  $5  for  it.  The 
apple  was  put  up  at  $1  50  on  the  ‘  corner,’  and  the 
owner  kept  winning  it  back.  The  game  ran  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  the  corners  reduced 
meantime  to  $1,  when  luck  went  against  the 
owner,  and  the  three  card  monte  man  won  it.  He 
was  out  just  $33  to  get  it.  He  said  he  deliberately 
cleared  up  the  table,  climbed  up  on  top  of  it  and 
ate  that  apple,  skin,  seeds,  core  and  stem,  while 
men  stood  around  and  offered  $5  for  just  one 
bite  ” 


Too  many  moth¬ 
ers  are  helpless 
invalids.  A  moth¬ 
er’s  proudest  and 
A  happiest  privilege 

y  is  to  help  an  am¬ 

bitious  son  in  nis 
I  early  struggles  to 
attain  eminence 
An  his  chosen 
walk  of  life.  To 
such  a  son,  a  ro¬ 
bust  mother,  a 
grand  mothet 
with  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body, 
is  the  best  counselor  and  the  best  spur. 
Many  mothers  are  sickly,  fretful,  helpless 
creatures  tortured  beyond  endurance  by 
the  pains  of  their  own  wrecked  constitu¬ 
tions.  An  ambitious  youth  receives  but 
little  encouragement  or  sound  advice 
who  appeals  to  such  a  mother.  Most  ill- 
health  among  women  is  due  to  weakness 
and  disease  of  the  organs  distinctly  femi¬ 
nine.  If  these  parts  are  weak  and  dis¬ 
eased  the  entire  system  suffers. 

The  most  wonderful  remedy  for  all 
weakness  and  disease  of  the  distinctly  fe¬ 
male  organism  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription.  It  allays  inflammation, 
soothes  pain  and  imparts  vigor  and  health 
to  these  delicate  organs.  It  makes 
healthy  mothers  and  capable  wives.  It 
prepares  a  woman  for  motherhood.  It 
does  away  with  the  discomforts  of  the  ex¬ 
pectant  period  and  makes  parturition 
easy  and  almost  painless.  Over  90,000 
women  have  testified  to  its  virtues,  in 
writing.  Druggists  sell  it. 

“It  is  with  pleasure  I  recommend  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  to  suffering  ladies,"  writes 
Mrs.  J.  Ferguson,  Box  29,  Douglas  Station,  Sel¬ 
kirk  Co.,  Manitoba.  “  After  suffering  untold  tor- 
tures  I  thank  God  I  found  relief  and  cure  in 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.” 

It  don’t  pay — sickness.  Constipation 
often  causes  it.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  cure  constipation.  One  little 
“Pellet”  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and  two 
a  mild  cathartic.  They  never  gripe. 
They  are  tiny,  sugar-coated  granules, 
forty  of  which  are  contained  in  a  two-inch 
vial.  Druggists  sell  them  and  have 
nothing  else  “just  as  good.”  They  reg¬ 
ulate  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels 


STRUCK  OIL.” 

at  happened  to  the  man  who  bought 


HE 

That’s  what  happened  to  the  man  who  bought 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  beoause 
they  drill  faster  and  at  less  expense  than 
any  machine  made.  Either  steam  or  horse 
power.  Operator  can  puU  tools,  sand 
pump,  reverse  and  stop  engine  with 
out  removing  from  his  position  at  well 
No  springs,  no  cogs,  longer  stroke 
and  more  of  them  than  any  other 
machine.  Catalogue  of  machines 
and  full  line  of  tools  and  supplies 
sent  on  application.  Write  for  it 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKR0N,0.or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


#Use  Our 
Well 


nd  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
ely  the  LATEST  and  BEST, 
ny  kinds  and  sizes.  W  RITE 
WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

DMIS  &  NYMAN, 


mill  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


ELGIN 

Full 

Ruby 

Jeweled 

Watches 

keep  correct  time  all  the  time. 
Most  appropriate  Christmas 
gifts.  Your  dealer  will  tell 
you  in  detail  their  points  of 
excellence. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  lias  the 
word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 
Elgin,  Ill. 


DO  YOU  DEED  WOTCHQIfi? 


STEM 
WIND 

lb  IITv 
LADIES 
"cents  We  sell  them 


Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 

Do  You  Need  a  Watch? 

sell  them  at  such 
an  exceedingly  low  price  that 
you  can’t  afford  to  go  wutchless. 

Got ’em  all  sizes  and  styles. 

But  we’ll  just  mention  two: 

A11  Elgin  orWiilthnm  Watch, 
best  movement  made,  hunting 
case,  accurate  time-keeper, 
handsomely  engraved,  Dumber 
Case,  heavily  gold-plated — last 
for  all  time.  Ladies’  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  size. 

We’ll  send  it  to  yonrnddress 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
If  it’s  not  entirely  as  repre¬ 
sented,  send  it  back— costs  you 
nothing.  If  you  like  it,  pay  the 
agent  express  charges  and  16.50. 

•That’s  lair.  Or  this— 


A  Hunting  Case  Wutcli -beauti¬ 
fully  engraved  case,  first-class 
movement,  any  size,  heavily  plated 
(14k> — looks  just  like  a  $40.00  gold 
watch— keeps  ns  good  time  as  any 
of  them.  Sent  to  your  express 
agent  with  privilege  of  examina¬ 
tion— same  conditions  as  all  our 
watches  sent  out— and  if  you  like 
it,  pay  him  $3.45  and  express 
charges. 

If  you  take  our  word  for  it,  and 
send  money  with  order,  a  hand¬ 
some  chain  goes  with  either,  and 
express  charges  are  paid  by  us,  for 
the  prices  named  above. 

Royal  Manufacturing  Co. 

334  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

All  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Sporting,  Hunting. 
House  and  Watch  Dogs.  Trained,  untrained  and 
pups.  Send  stamp  and  state  kind  wanted. 

JAMES  BETTIS,  -  Winchester,  III. 

CAREY  FARM  KENNELS. 


^  |  ^—Jersey  Bull,  one  year  old 
f  Ol  OolU  $28.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar,  seven 
months,  also  one  sow,  $10  each.  To  make  room  for 
pullets,  will  sell  five  one-year-old,  R.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  and  one  cockerel,  $5;  one  trio  W.  Plymouth 
Rocks.  $3;  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels.  $1  each. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS,  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Highest  Bidder! 

We  hereby  offer  for  sale  to  the  person  who  sends 
the  highest  offer  before  December  1, 1897,  the  follow¬ 
ing  described  Jersey  Bull,  dropped  March  2,  1896, 
Sire  Isabella’s  combination  34757  Dam  imported 
Cypres  17413.  Broken  color.  Very  large,  finely  built 
animal.  Took  first  premium  at  both  Madison  and 
Cbenango  County  Fairs  this  year;  the  only  places 
shown.  Has  been  served  to  a  small  herd  of  heifers 
this  year,  and  has  proven  hirubelf  very  sure.  Full 
pedigree  apd  description  sent  upon  application.  The 
person  who  makes  the  highest  offer  will  be  notified 
December  1.  and  bull  shipped  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  New  York  draft. 

HICKORY  HILL  STOCK  FARM,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 
J.  Grant  Mouse,  Prop. 


J  1 Grown  especially  for  seed. 

066Q  roiaioes  Pure,  choice  stock.  Write 

for  prices,  stating  quantities  and  kinds  wanted. 
Lowest  Possible  Prices. 

R.  H.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Victor.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— AT  A  BARCAIN, 

One  of  the  best  farms  in  South  Dakota.  Two  miles 
from  station  and  market.  215  acres  ($18.50  per  acre), 
80  under  cultivation.  Two-story  frame  house,  large 
barn,  timber,  running  spring  water.  A  butter-maker 
could  do  exceptionally  well,  as  there  is  a  good  home 
market.  $800  down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  No  agents. 
Full  particulars  on  addressing  the  owner. 

Du.  J.  N.  TiLDKN,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Bid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

The  Bubal  New- Yobkkb,  Hew  York. 
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A  Vain  Search. 


SEVERAL  YEARS  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  EXPENDED 

An  Expert  Accountant  and  Bookkeeper  of  Detroit  Troubled  with  Heredi 
tary  Scrofula  in  its  Worst  Form— Spends  a  Small 
Fortune  Seeking  to  Find  a  Cure. 

From,  the  Evening  Neivx,  Detroit ,  Mich. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIKW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  opened  the  week  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition,  and  has  been  far  from  steady 
during  the  entire  week.  The  speculators  are 
largely  responsible  for  this,  and  have  been  manip¬ 
ulating  the  markets  in  their  own  interest,  both 
here  and  in  the  West.  The  prices  of  wheat  de¬ 
clined  a  little  on  Monday;  nothing  was  done  on 
Tuesday,  it  being  a  holiday;  Wednesday  there 
were  large  sales  for  export,  and  on  Thursday 
came  a  big  break  in  the  market  and  decline  of 
prices  which  were  hardly  recovered  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  At  this  lower  price,  large 
quantities  were  sold  for  export.  Corn  has  fol¬ 
lowed  wheat  quite  closely,  although  not  declining 
so  much  in  price.  There  have  been  many  sales 
for  export,  and  the  market  has  been  good.  The 
trading  in  oats  has  been  good,  there  being  a 
good  demand  for  local  trade  and  considerable 
sales  for  export.  Rye  has  been  very  dull,  with 
little  business.  Barley  has  been  in  light  demand, 
and  the  supply  has  been  moderate,  there  being 
little  change  in  prices.  Beans  have  declined 


Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  00 

Per  crate . 1  60@2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  26@1  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 4  50@5  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 3  00@4  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fia.,  per  box . 5  60@6  60 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 1  26@3  60 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  2601  60 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 1  2501  60 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  0001  60 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  0002  60 

Red  heads,  per  pair . I  0001  60 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60©  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35©  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  200  26 

Common,  per  pair .  20©  26 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

Grouse,  per  pair .  60@1  00 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  250  35 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  16©  17 

GRA8S  SHED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  00©  6  26 

Timothy .  2  75©  3  26 

GRAIN. 

Wheat .  98  $1  00 

Rye .  50©  66 

Barley  feeding .  28®  31 

Barley  malting .  60®  65 

Buckwheat,  silver .  37@38)4 

Buckwheat,  Japan .  — ©  — 

Corn .  so©  34 

Oats .  24©  32 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


James  H.  Wallace,  the  well  known  expert 
accountant,  and  bookkeeper,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
lately  had  a  remarkable  experience,  and  a  re¬ 
porter  called  at  his  pretty  home  240  Sixth  Street, 
to  interview  him  regarding  it.  He  found  Mrs. 
Wallace  in  the  midst  of  house  cleaning,  and  after 
the  reporter  stated  the  object  of  his  visit  Mrs. 
Wallace  said  :  “  You  had  better  see  Mr.  Wallace, 
at  the  office  of  C.  A.  Haberkorn  &  Co.,  table 
manufactory,  on  Orchard  Street,  and  he  will  tell 


noticed  the  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  article  in  the 
newspaper  which  was  laying  on  the  floor.  I  read 
it  carefully  and  immediately  decided  to  give  the 
pills  a  trial,  as  the  account  which  I  read  had 
been  of  a  case  similar  to  mine.  I  sent  the  office 
boy  over  to  Frank  Houp’s  drug  store  for  a  box 
and  took  some  that  afternoon.  I  continued  their 
use  and  before  I  had  used  one  box  I  noticed  an 
improvement.  I  grew  better  rapidly  and  all  my 
friends  noticed  the  improvement,  and  after 


largely  in  price,  and  the  supply  is  large.  " 

The  butter  market  has  been  almost  without 
change  during  the  week;  the  receipts  have  been 
moderate,  about  equal  to  the  demands,  and  as 
there  has  been  no  accumulation,  trade  has  been 
very  quiet.  Receivers  say  that  there  is  a  little 
improvement  in  quality  of  some  lines,  but  the 
market  is  very  critical.  Cheese  has  dropped  off 
in  price,  through  full  supplies  and  a  light  demand 
for  export. 

The  poultry  market  is  off  again,  as  the  demand 
is  moderate  and  the  receipts  large.  Prices  have 
declined  on  almost  all  lines.  The  quality  of  much 
of  the  stock  is  below  what  it  should  be,  and 
much  carelessness  is  shown  in  dressing  many  of 
the  lots.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  very  scarce,  and 
all  grades  are  doing  slightly  better.  The  shortage 
is  helping  to  bring  out  the  refrigerator  and  limed 
eggs,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  an  abundant 
supjjly. 

Apples  are  coming  in  moderately  but  many  of 
the  best  are  going  into  cold  storage,  so  that  the 
market  is  firm.  Fancy  pears  are  in  good  demand, 
and  the  price  keeps  well  up.  The  best  qualities 
of  grapes  are  not  in  large  supply,  and  are  selling 
well  at  slightly  higher  prices.  There  has  been 
little  change  in  dried  fruits. 

Potatoes  are  doing  better  under  lighter  re¬ 
ceipts  and  a  cleaning  up  of  the  previous  accumu¬ 
lations.  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  are  doing  well, 
also.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  fancy  cauliflowers, 
also  of  choice  onions  and  green  peas.  Most  other 
vegetables  show  little  change,  and  the  supply  is 
ample  for  all  demands. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 85  @70 

No.  2 . 66  @60 

No.  3 . .  @60 

Shipping . 40  @45 

Clover,  mixed . 47  @52 

Clover . 40  @45 

Salt . 35  @46 

Straw,  long  rye . 40  @60 

8hort  rye . 35  @40 

Tangled  rye  . 30  @40 

Oat . 30  @36 

Wheat . so  @35 

HONHY. 

8tate,  white  olover,  oomb,  fanoy,  per  lb . 12  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)4©  6)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3)4©  4)4 

California,  oomb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 11  @13 

Bxtraoted.  per  lb .  4)4©  5 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 48  @60 


14  @17 
7  @  8 
5)4©  7 
2  @  4)4 
14  @17 
9  @10 
6  @  7)4 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897 . 

Crop  of  1898.  ohoice . 

Medium  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

Paoiflc  Coast,  orop  of  1897 . 

Crop  of  1896,  choice . 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 

German,  1896 . 

MBAT8— DRH88HD. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.  . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

126  lbs  and  up.  per  lb . 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb.. 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  .. 
Hlckorynuts,  new.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  .1  00  @1  25 
Chestnuts,  per  bushel . 3  50  @7  00 


.18  @23 

9)4® 

10 

7  @ 

9 

6  @ 

7 

6  @ 

6 

5)40 

7 

6  0 

6)4 

5)40 

6 

4  @ 

6 

8  @ 

10 

4  @ 

_ 

3  @ 

3M 

3  @ 

3  'A 

3)4® 

4)4@ 

6 

MARKETS. 

8ATETRDAY.  NOVEMBER  6,  1897. 


POTATOES. 


Dong  Island,  per  bbl . 2  26@2  37 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  g2@2  12 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  12 

Jersey  Sweet,  per  bbl . 2  26@2  to 

Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1897,  ohoice . l  30@1  32 

Medium,  1897.  choice . 1  17@1  20 

Pea,  1897,  ohoice . . . i  06@  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  90@1  00 

White  Kidney,  ohoice . l  40@  — 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  ohoice . 1  32@1  35 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  9 5@1  25 

Yellow  Eye  ohoice . 1  3j@i  35 

Lima,  Cal.,  Y60  lbs) . 1  30@1  32 

Green  peas,  8cotch,  1896,  bbls.,  per  bushel . ..  90@  — 
Bags,  per  busbel .  86®  — 


BUTTER— NEW. 
Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fanoy  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts _ 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras 

Firsts  . 

Seoonds .  . 

Western  factory,  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seoonds . 

Thirds . 

CHEE8B— NEW. 

State,  fnlloream,  large,  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

HGG8. 


023)4 

@22 

@19 

@15 

@23)4 

.14 

@22 

@29 

@18 

@15 

@19<4 

@17)4 

@17 

©14 

.11)4013 

.12)4013 

@12)4 

.11 

@11)4 

@10)4 

.  8  @  8)4 
.  7)4©  W 
.  6  @  5)4 
.  4  ©  4* 
.  3  ©  3M 


Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  seleoted.per  doz  23  O  — 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver'ge  best  20  @  22 


Western,  ohoice .  20  @  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case. 3  00  @4  50 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 2  40  @3  15 

Western  oheoks.  per  30-doz  case . 2  10  @2  40 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  per  doz .  14  @  19 

Early  packed,  per  doz...  .  12)4©  14)4 

Limed,  Western  prime,  per  doz .  13  @  14 


FRUITS — DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fanoy,  per  lb . 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sundrled,  sliced . 

Sundrled.  Canada,  quatters,  1897 
State  &  Western,  quarters.  1897. 

Southern,  quarters,  1897  . 

Chopped,  1897,  per  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  100  lb.. . 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb. 

Sundrled,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb  . 


.  8%3  9 
•  8% 

•  7*i@  8H 
.  6  @  7)s 

.  3  @  4H 
6  @  6 
.  4  @  6)4 

•  3  @  4)6 
2  76@3  00 
2  50@3  00 

10@12)4 
.4  @4*4 
,13X@14 
10  @11 
6  @  7 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  fancy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h.,  bbl.. 2  60@4  00 


Greening,  per  bbl . 1  60@3  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . .  76@3  00 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  75 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . I  76@2  00 

Northern  8py,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  6003  CO 

King,  per  bbl . 2  26@3  60 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  60 

Pears,  deckel,  per  bbl  . 3  00@6  00 

Boso,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  76 

Kellie-,  per  bbl . 1  C0@2  15 

Cooking  varieties,  per  bbl .  60@l  60 

Grapes,  Up-River,  Concord,  per  case .  30@  50 

State  Delaware,  per  small  basket .  8®  14 

8tate  Niagara,  per  small  basket .  8@  12 

State  black,  per  small  basket .  6®  8 

State  Catawba,  per  basket .  7®  8 

Wine-in  bulk,  Delaware .  114®  194 

Wine -in  bulk,  white .  1  @ 

Wine -in  bulk,  black .  t@ 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  ohiokens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Duoks,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 1 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  average  lots,  per  lb . 

Spring,  dry  picked,  per  lb . 

Spring,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy  . 

Phila.,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb  . 

Fowls.  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  scalded . 

Old  cooks,  per  lb . 

Ducks.  Eastern  spring,  per  lb . 

Western  spring,  per  lb . 


Geese,  Eastern,  white . 

Eastern,  dark . 

Western,  prime . 

Inferior . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1 


7*0  s 
8  0  — 


8 

@ 

— 

8 

0 

— 

4 

0 

4)4 

8 

0 

10 

50 

0 

75 

50 

0 
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00 
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26  @1  60 


VEGETABLES 


Cabbage  Jersey  andL.  I.,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

State,  per  100 . 2  50@3  00 

Red,  per  bbl .  9o@  _ 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  6G@1  25 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz .  25©  30 

8mall  to  medium,  per  doz .  io@  20 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  1  00@2  00 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  H-bbl  box .  1  6002  60 

Lettnoe,  Boston,  per  doz .  300  36 

jLooal,  per  bbl .  7501  00 

Onions,  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  00@2  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl . . 1  26@1  76 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  60 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  00@  — 

Peas,  Va.,  per  X-bbl  basket .  50@1  00 

N.  C.,  per  bushel  basket .  30@  75 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl .  60@  76 

Hubbard,  ner  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

8tring  beans,  Va.,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  J6@  40 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  50@  75 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  50©  76 


WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 31 

XX  and  above . 39 

X .  26 

Michigan,  X  and  above . 26 

No.  1 . 28 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 53 

Spring,  med . 47 

Fall,  fine . 44 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring.  Northern. 48 

Southern . 47 

Fall . 40 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 41 

Valley . 49 

Territory  8taple,  scoured  basis . 49 


@32 

@31 

@- 

@- 

@29 

@53 

@48 

@45 

@53 

@52 

@44 

@b4 

@47 

@57 


MILK  AND  CREAM 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  32.500  oans  of  milk, 
148  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  444  oans  of  aream. 
The  price  has  been  advanced  M  cent  a  quart  to  pro¬ 
ducers. 


If  you  find  a  cold  creeping  on,  keep  a  bottle  of  Dr. 
D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  near  at  hand,  and  take  a 
lltt’edose  occasionally.  It  will  relieve  at  once,  and 
soon  bring  about  a  cure. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana 
tive  Pills.— Adv, 


you  of  his  experience  much  better  than  I.”  A 
visit  was  made  to  the  office  of  the  above  concern 
where  Mr.  Wallace  was  seen.  “I  am,”  said  Mr. 
Wallace,  “  yet  a  young  man,  still  I  have  suffered 
untold  agonies  and  tortures.  I  was  born  with 
that  awful  hereditary  disease  known  as  scrofula, 
and  what  I  suffered  cannot  be  well  described. 

“The  first  physicians  that  treated  me  said  it  was 
At  constitutional  blood  disorder  and  by  constant 
treatment  and  diet  it  might  be  cured.  The  blood 
purifiers  and  spring  remedies  I  used  only  made 
the  eruptions  more  aggressive  and  painful.  In 
1888  I  was  a  fearful  looking  sight  and  was  in  fact 
repulsive.  On  my  limbs  were  large  ulcers  which 
were  very  painful,  and  from  which  there  was  a 
continuAtl  discharge.  In  three  years  I  spent  over 
$3000  in  medicine  and  medical  services  and  grew 
worse  instead  of  better.  I  tried  the  medical  baths, 
and  in  1893  went  to  Medicine  Lake,  Washington, 
but  was  not  benefited.  I  then  tried  some  pro¬ 
prietary  medicine,  but  did  not  receive  any 
benefit. 

“  One  day  in  the  fall  of  1895  while  reading  the 
paper  I  noticed  an  article  about  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  but  did  not  give  it 
much  attention.  That  afternoon  while  moving 
some  books  I  broke  an  ulcer  on  my  leg  and 
nearly  fainted,  the  pain  made  me  sick  and  I  had 
to  stop  work.  While  sitting  in  the  chair  I  again 


taking  eight  boxes  there  was  not  a  sore  on  my 
person. 

“  I  am  covered  with  scars  from  the  ulcers  but 
since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  a  single  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  old  trouble.  I  continued  the  use  of 
the  pills  long  after  I  was  cured  as  I  wanted  to 
get  my  system  rid  of  that  awful  disease. 

“If  I  only  had  bought  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  at  the  start  I  would  be  thousands 
of  dollars  ahead  and  had  five  years  of  health  and 
happiness  instead  of  torture.  To-day  I  feel  like 
a  perfect  man  and  my  doctor  says  I  am  entirely 
rid  of  my  old  trouble.” 

(Signed)  James  H.  Wallace. 

Detroit,  Micu.,  May  7,  1897. 

Before  me  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  Wayne 
County,  Michigan,  personally  appeared  James 
H.  Wallace,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposed  and 
said  that  he  had  read  the  foregoing  statement 
and  that  the  same  was  true. 

Robert  E.  Hull,  Jr., 
Notary  Public. 

Wayne  County,  Mich. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are 
sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.50  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100), 
by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  Cyclopaedia 


OF  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE 


Free. 


Wishing  to  introduce  our  24-page  illustrated  semi¬ 
monthly  ,  Farm  and  Home,  to  new  readers,  we  will  send  it 
one  year  for  only  50  cents,  in  silver  or  stamps,  and  to 
everyone  subscribing  immediately,  we  will  send  The 
Standard  Oyclopiedia  of  Useful  Knowledge,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  volumes,  and  containing  pages 

and  643  illustrations,  free  and  postpaid.  The  scope 
of  tlie  work  is  remarkable,  embracing  almost  all  subjects 
that  are  of  interest  and  value  to  t lie  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Among  the  topics  trea;ed  are: 


History, 

Biography, 

Natural  History, 
Travels, 

Milliners  and  Customs, 
Wonders  of  the  World, 
Manufactures, 
Invention  ami  Discov¬ 
ery. 

Wonders  of  the  Sea, 
Law, 

Mining, 

Foreign  Products, 
Familiar  Science, 
Statistics, 


Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 

Stock  Raising, 

Poultry  Keeping, 
Architecture, 

Cookery, 

Floriculture, 

Ladles’  Fancy  Work, 
Home  Decoration, 

Ktiq  uette. 

Lace  Making, 

Painting, 

Home  Amusements, 

Tile  Nursery, 

The  Siek  ltoom,  etc.,  etc. 

It  describes  the  most  famous  battles  and  wonder¬ 
ful  events  of  history;  it  contains  portraits  and  bi¬ 
ographies  of  tlie  greatest  statesmen,  authors,  poets, 
generals,  clergymen,  etc.,  of  this  and  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury;  it  gives  important  hints  and  suggestions  to 
farmers  concerning  field  crops,  fertilizers,  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery,  stock  raising,  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  poultry  keeping,  bee  keeping,  etc.,  etc.  In 
short, It  is  a  storehouse  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowl¬ 
edge,  containing  the  cream  or  substance  of  twenty  or¬ 
dinary  volumes,  and  contains  information,  instruc¬ 
tion,  hints,  helps  and  suggestions,  that  will  be  found 

lanS™  ™  24  ye*r- '»  "n4  •' 

araijsr* 


interests  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 


Western  editions  fully  adapt  It  to  the  special 


$1.75  vabift  FCiR  50  CE  Remember,  we  will  send  Farm  ami  Home  one 

Jr  ■  ■  ,  *7  value  ■  VJ’I*  I  O.  year  and  The  Standard  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful 

Knowledge,  in  five  volumes,  as  above  described,  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt of 50 cents Mailed  toseia 

Home  50rceeSnts  we‘ ^Ims  mfe^on  ,,rT  °/  ,he  /'vclopiedia  is’  SI. 25,  an!,  chean  Irt  "hat.  and  Fwmand 

nomc  ou  C(  nts,we  tin  s  oner  you  i$1.75  in  value  for  only  50  rents.  Semi  vonr  order  NOW 

Addles^ mentioning tfils  i>»i*r,  FARM  AND  HOME,  S,.rinBflrf5,  Mai™,  „  chlciso.  Ill. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluineat  to  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  tlie  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Boxl35  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


JELL.IFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  8tock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  8t 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREE1,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGG8.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


17  D  TT  T  HT  Q  VEGETABLES, 
-P  JLv  U  1  L  O  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  In  oar-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  npon  application.  Address 

No.  811  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  CO. 


WIKI,  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  8treei,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

I  Live  Quail. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 


old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1866.) 


S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards, &o.,  furnished  on  application 
References :  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  the  Com.  Ag’s. 
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BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
THE  CARE  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM. 

Part  II. 

Bacterial  life  requires  for  its  develop¬ 
ment,  at  least  three  conditions  :  1.  A 

suitable  food  medium.  2.  A  supply  of 
moisture.  3.  A  certain  range  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Almost  any  organic  sub¬ 
stance,  unless  some  disinfectant  is  pres¬ 
ent,  will  furnish  a  soil  for  bacteria.  In 
nature,  they  seem  to  be  almost  universal, 
except  in  healthy  animal  or  vegetable 
tissue.  But  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  also  present  a  certain  small  amount 
of  mineral  matter.  Moisture  is,  also, 
absolutely  necessary  for  growth,  al¬ 
though  in  the  spore  state,  they  can 
withstand  complete  drying,  yet  retain 
their  vitality  for  long  periods.  Some 
forms  are  able  to  develop  in  a  wonder¬ 
fully  dilute  food  solution,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  those  found  in  sea  water.  When 
the  medium  in  which  they  grow  becomes 
very  much  concentrated,  it  is  not  so  well 
suited  for  their  needs. 

The  temperature  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  conditions  affecting  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  The  temperature  best  suited 
for  the  growth  of  any  species  is  known 
as  its  “  optimum  ”  temperature.  Tem¬ 
peratures  above  this  are  less  favorable 
until  we  reach  the  “  thermal  death 
point,”  and  below,  growth  becomes 
slower  until  we  get  to  a  point  where 
there  is  practically  no  development.  In 
the  case  of  the  bacteria  which  are  of 
practical  interest  in  dairy  practice,  the 
range  of  growth  will,  ordinarily,  be  from 
40  to  120  degrees,  with  the  optimum 
temperature  somewhere  from  70  to  110 
degrees.  Other  species  have  a  very  much 
narrower  range  of  temperature.  For 
example,  Russell  says  that  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  has  a  temperature  range 
of  only  from  86  to  104  degrees. 

There  are  other  conditions  which  have 
their  effect  upon  bacterial  growth.  Many 
species  while  in  the  active  vegetating 
state  succumb  to  direct  sunlight.  It  is 
this  fact  largely,  together  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  oxygen,  that  purifies  the  water 
of  running  streams.  They  are  said  to 
be  comparatively  unaffected  by  pressure 
or  by  a  current  of  electricity.  Freezing, 
while  preventing  all  growth,  is  not  fatal 
to  them,  and  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  ice 
from  polluted  ponds. 

Bacteria  are  divided  into  many  classes 
with  distinguishing  names  according  to 
their  habits,  or  the  effects  produced  by 
their  growth.  One  noteworthy  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  habits  of  two  great  classes  is 
that  some  can  live  only  in  the  presence 
of  atmospheric  air,  while  others  can  live 
only  where  the  oxygen  is  excluded.  The 
first  of  these  classes  is  known  as  “aero¬ 
bic”,  and  the  second  as  “anaerobic”, 
while  a  third  class  which  seems  to  be 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  either  condition 
is  known  as  “facultative”  bacteria. 
Thus,  in  a  liquid  culture,  we  may  find 
the  top  portions  infected  with  the 
oxygen-loving  forms  while,  in  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  culture,  are  found  the 
forms  that  live  without  oxygen.  The 
greatest  practical  importance  of  these 
divisions  is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
the  “  anaarobic” — the  non-oxygen  forms 
— which  are  most  likely  to  form  either 
poisonous  or  putrefactive  products. 

Another  sub-class  of  bacteria  is  the 
“  chromogenic  ”,  i.  e.,  the  color-bearing 
or  color-producing  forms.  Some  of  these 
are  the  cause  of  the  red  or  blue  milk 
said  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  or  the 
dreaded  “bloody  bread”  which  played 
a  considerable  part  in  the  superstitions 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

To  those  bacteria  which  are  the  cause 
of  disease,  the  name  of  “pathogenic” 
bacteria  is  given.  These  are  only  some 
of  the  classes  which  have  already  been 


made,  the  number  of  which  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  increased  as  our  knowledge  of 
them  becomes  greater. 

Now  for  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
way  in  which  bacteria  are  studied. 
Contrary  to  what  is,  probably,  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression,  the  most  of  the  work 
done  upon  bacteria  is  not  by  the  study 
of  isolated  specimens  through  a  very 
powerful  microscope,  but  rather  by  the 
study  of  the  general  appearance  and  be¬ 
havior  of  a  mass  or  “  colony  ”  of  the 
form  which  is  to  be  observed.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  could  be  learned,  for  instance,  by 
putting  a  portion  of  milk  under  a  power¬ 
ful  microscope  and  observing  it.  If  we 
used  a  magnifying  power  of  several 
hundred  diameters,  we  should  see  thou¬ 
sands  of  flat  globules  crowding  the  field 
of  view,  and  that  is,  probably,  all.  We 
would  not  be  likely  to  see  any  bacteria. 
As  a  rule,  they  cannot  be  studied  in¬ 
dividually  unless  first  stained  with  some 
color  which  will  dye  them,  but  not  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  present,  and 
thus  make  them  visible.  Many  such 
“  stains”  are  known,  and  when  and  how 
to  use  the  various  stains  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  science  of 
“  microscopy  ”. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  wished  to 
learn  of  the  germ  content  of  milk,  to 
make  what  is  known  as  a  “  bacterial 
analysis,”  we  would  proceed  something 
like  this :  We  would  dilute  a  certain 
small-measured  portion  of  milk  (prob¬ 
ably  a  fraction  of  a  cubic  centimeter) 
with,  perhaps,  200  times  as  much  dis¬ 
tilled  or  freshly-boiled  water.  If  now  a 
small  portion  of  this  diluted  milk  be 
diffused  through  some  substance  which 
will  furnish  a  suitable  soil  for  growth, 
we  shall  be  able  to  learn  the  number  of 
germs  present  and  the  habit  of  growth 
which  each  sets  up. 

Bacteria  are  grown  in  many  different 
“  culture  mediums.”  The  cut  surface  of 
a  potato,  beef  tea,  chicken  broth,  gela¬ 
tine,  and  especially,  agar-agar,  are  used. 
The  last  is  a  substance  prepared  from 
sea-weed,  which  is  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  melts  at  75  degrees. 
Cultures  of  bacteria  are  generally  made 
either  in  test  tubes  stopped  with  cotton 
wool  (which  is  found  to  protect  from 
infection  quite  as  effectually  as  if  tight¬ 
ly  sealed)  or  in  small,  flat-bottomed  glass 
dishes,  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  an  inch  deep,  with  glass 
covers.  These  little  dishes  for  this  es¬ 
pecial  purpose  are  known  as  “Petrie 
dishes.”  jabed  van  wagenkn,  jr. 


Speaking  of  food  substitutes,  leads  us 
to  say  that  it  is  very  hard  to  find  a  good 
substitute  for  potatoes  on  the  table 
Our  potatoes  are  all  sold,  and  we  eat 
squash,  rice,  macaroni  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  It  is  all  well  enough  for  a  chemist 
to  tell  us  that  these  things  contain  more 
actual  food  than  the  potato,  but  the 
truth  is  that  they  cannot  take  its  place 
in  many  households.  We  get  potato 
hungry,  and  so  will  thousands  of  other 
families  that  are  now  trying  to  get  along 
with  potato  substitutes.  It  is  much 
easier  to  substitute  beans  or  cow  peas 
for  meat. 

X  X  X 

Evert  bit  of  the  farm  except  the  small 
fruit  and  part  of  the  cow-pea  field  has  a 
living  crop  on  it — Crimson  clover  or  rye 
The  late  rain  has  brought  out  the  clover 
wonderfully.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
how  these  growing  crops  are  saving  the 
fertility  that  would  otherwise  be  washea 
out  of  the  soil.  The  best  clover  is  in  a 
corn  field  where  the  heaviest  fertilizing 
was  done.  This  seed  was  worked  in  quite 
deep  with  a  two-horse  cultivator.  The 
next  best  stand  is  where  clover  and  mil¬ 
let  were  sown  together  July  31.  At 
the  time  of  sowing,  kainit  and  basic 
slag  were  broadcasted  with  the  seed 
This  is  on  a  field  where  former  tenants 
have  despaired  of  growing  good  crops. 
We  are  told  that,  about  six  years  ago 
the  land  was  plowed  so  that  several 
inches  of  yellow  subsoil  were  turned  to 
the  top.  We  now  have  a  fine  stand  of 
Crimson  clover  on  this  field.  We  want 
to  plow  it  under  next  spring  and  sow 
cow  peas  for  a  hog  pasture. 

*  X  X 

We  started  with  one  poor  field  to  try 
to  show  that  one  can  produce  profitable 
crops  without  buying  any  nitrogec 
whatever.  We  used  potash  and  phos 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Most  of  the  sweet  corn  fodder  is  in 
the  barn.  It  had  four  weeks  of  good 
drying  weather  in  the  shock,  and  we 
hauled  it  in  before  the  heavy  November 
rains.  I  notice  many  corn  fields  where 
the  fodder  is  already  as  gray  as  an  old 
shingle.  People  tell  us  that  the  fodder 
will  mold  and  spoil  in  the  barn,  but  we 
believe  there  will  be  a  smaller  loss  un¬ 
der  cover  than  out  in  the  field.  One 
field  of  Evergreen  sweet  cornstalks  is 
still  outside,  and  we  shall  have  a  chance 
to  compare  the  two  methods.  Some 
farmers  leave  the  stalks  in  the  field  until 
February.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
such  stalks  are  but  little  better  than 
pine  chips  for  feeding.  After  all,  a 
small  stave  silo  is  the  best  “  hay  mow  ” 
on  a  farm  like  ours  where  sweet  corn  is 
grown. 

X  X  t 

We  have  no  roughage  for  the  horses, 
but  sweet  corn  fodder  and  oat  hay.  We 
expect  to  keep  the  oat  hay  for  the  spring 
work.  Near  Hope  Farm  are  a  number 
of  large  places  where  city  horses  are 
boarded.  Last  winter,  dozens  of  first- 
class  animals  were  wintered  upon  dry 
stalks  and  bran.  Our  horses  are  very 
fond  of  the  sweet  cornstalks.  They 
will  chew  away  at  a  large  butt  end  like 
a  boy  at  a  stick  of  gum.  For  the  cow, 
we  have  millet  and  cow-pea  hay.  If  we 
had  any  Timothy,  it  would  all  be  sold. 
We  can’t  afford  to  feed  it  when  cheaper 
substitutes  can  be  found. 


The  germs  of  consump¬ 
tion  are  everywhere. 

There  is  no  way  but  to 
fight  them. 

If  there  is  a  history  of 
weak  lungs  in  the  family, 
this  fight  must  be  constant 
and  vigorous. 

You  must  strike  the  dis¬ 
ease,  or  it  will  strike  you. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of 
failing  health  take  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
with  Hypophosphites. 

It  gives  the  body  power  to 
resist  the  germs  of  consump¬ 
tion. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE.  Chemists.  New  York. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ’’  and  •*  Baby  ”  Separators. 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  and  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST ! 
BEST  ! 

All  A  II  DIO  hi  AUTOMATIC  MILK 
url  Am  nun  COOLER® AERATOR 
Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO 

No.  89  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp 
ties  Us  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
Blinplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket' 
ties,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons 
etc.  tf  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  IU. 


As  you  sit  by  your  warm  fire 
on  cold  winter  nights,  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  your  horses, 
lens,  cows,  and  other  stock  may 
be  suffering  from  the  cold? 


Don’t  you  know  that  your  chick¬ 
ens  will  grow  faster,  that  your  hens 
will  lay  more  eggs,  your  cows  re¬ 
quire  less  grain,  and  will  give  more 
milk  if  kept  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  ;  that  your  horses  will  be  more 
active  and  do  more  work  if  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold  ? 

You  ask  what  will  keep  the  cold 
out?  We  advise  you  to  cover  the 
sides  and  roofs  of  your  outbuild¬ 
ings  with  Neponset  Waterproof  Red 
Rope  Fabric.  It  is  very  inexpen¬ 
sive, —  costs  only  one  cent  per 
square  foot  at  the  factory,  includ¬ 
ing  nails  and  tin  caps  for  putting 
it  on,  —  and  it  is  as  wind-proof, 
water-proof,  and  frost-proof  as 
shingles  or  clapboards.  Neponset 
must  not  he  confounded  with  or¬ 
dinary  tarred  and  building  paper 
which  quickly  rots  when  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper, 
for  inside  lining,  is  water  and  air 
tight,  and  very  inexpensive.  Your 
boy  can  put  it  on. 


Full  particulars  ami 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


Can  bo  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

Low  Price! 

Durable  ! 

Fireproof! 
If  you  are  going  to 
b  u  lid  ,  or  have 
leaky  shingle  or 
tin  roofs  8EN1)  FOR 
SAMPLE  AND  CIR¬ 
CULAR. 


A.  F.  SWAN.  102  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


HEEBNERS 


Tep,*J??,I7H0RSE  POWER 


Ith  SPEED  ttEliUEATOR. 


s  Send  for 

Catalogue  13  Ensila.gr  and  Dry  Fodder  Cot- 
fer  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Gleaners,  Feed 
ills,  Oora  Shelters,  Drag  &  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 
BNKK  tfc  SONS,  LansdaJe,  Fa..  U.  S.  A 


RJflDCC  nntlfCDC  THRASHERS 
HUKdt  rUVV  End 9  AND  CLEANERS 
WOOD  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  PIJTTpRQ 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  1 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  A6R’L  WORKS,  Pottstown  ,Pa 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  6aso!lne  Engine, 

STATIONARIKS, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

iharter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


the  FARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION |  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highttt  Award  at  the  World' $  Columbian  Exposition* 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

HE8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  be»t  made. 
Shingle  Mill*,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment!  o t  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

.FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 


LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  8end  for  catalogue*. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Fork,  Pa 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

(CONTINUED.) 

phoric  acid,  and  sowed  cow  peas.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  now  growing  among  the 
cow-pea  stubble.  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
can  grow  a  fair  crop  of  corn  next 
year  by  plowing  the  cow  peas  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover  under.  We  can  continue  to 
grow  fair  crops  on  this  field  so  long  ss 
we  add  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
can  obtain  a  catch  of  Crimson  clover  in 
the  summer  and  fall.  Or,  we  can  do  the 
same  by  giving  the  land  once  in  three 
years  to  cow  peas  and  plowing  the  full 
growth  under,  or  pasturing  with  hogs.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  can  be  done,  but  I 
am  also  quite  sure  that  it  can  be  done 
much  better  by  using  nitrogen  on  the 
cow  peas  and  clover.  In  theory,  these 
crops  ought  to  make  a  good  growth  on 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  alone,  and 
thus  obtain  nitrogen  enough  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop.  We  find  that,  wherever 
we  have  used  stable  manure  or  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  nitrogen,  both  cow 
peas  and  clover  are  larger  and  greener. 
On  very  poor  ground,  it  will  pay  to  use 
some  nitrogen  with  clover  or  peas,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  increase  the  crop  consid¬ 
erably.  On  good  soil,  this  need  of  nitro¬ 
gen  is  not  so  great,  and  such  soils  may, 
evidently,  be  made  to  yield  fair  crops, 
year  after  year,  by  using  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  with  clover  and  peas.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that 
such  “fair  crops”  will  give  as  much 
profit  as  would  larger  ones  produced  by 
adding  nitrogen. 

t  t  X 

There  have  been  several  auctions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  late,  and  small 
Hocks  of  hens  have  been  sold  at  most  of 
them.  To  our  surprise,  quite  inferior 
hens  have  brought  48  to  60  cents  each  at 
such  sales.  We  have  been  able  to  buy 
much  better  stock  in  the  New  York 
markets  for  39  and  40  cents.  It  might 
pay  us  to  buy  several  hundred  hens  and 
sell  them  at  auction  !  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  the  average  farmer  can  afford 
to  pay  60  cents  for  a  common  hen,  and 
feed  her  on  corn  and  house  her  in  a  cold 
and  lousy  house.  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  not  sell  our  black  hens  at  81  each, 
though  with  the  dollar  we  might  go  to 
New  York  and  buy  two  hens  of  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  Home-bred  stock  is  the  best 
because  one  may  know  what  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  hens  were  capable  of  doing. 
We  need  three  good  roosters  for  our 
breeding  pens.  We  expect  to  buy  from 
men  who  have  kept  careful  egg  records 
for  years,  and  know  that  their  hens  have 
paid  a  profit.  If  a  young  man  were  to 
pick  out  a  wife  half  as  carefully  as  he 
would  pick  out  a  cow,  he  would  study 
well  the  young  woman’s  mother  and 
grandmother.  The  men  in  the  pedigree 
would  not  amount  to  much.  In  the 
same  way,  I  consider  it  worth  a  good 
deal  to  know  something  about  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  the  hens. 


have  about  stopped  doctoring,  and  rely 
chiefly  on  keeping  the  birds  comfort¬ 
able,  and  feeding  them  a  well-balanced 
ration.  The  following  note  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  those  who  care  to  doctor  their  sick 
hens  : 

As  a  rule,  my  remedy  for  a  sick  fowl  Is  a  sharp 
ax;  but  as  I  was  so  unexpectedly  successful  re¬ 
cently  with  a  simple  remedy,  I  give  It  to  you, 
and  if  you  care  to  try  it,  you  may  be  as  fortunate 
as  I  was.  I  bought  a  pen  of  five  Minorcas  some 
time  ago,  and  after  I  bad  had  them  a  few  days,  I 
noticed  roup  developing  among  them.  A  few 
days  later,  my  old  fowls  began  with  it.  I  made 
some  bread  pills  the  shape  of  a  capsule,  of  soft 
bread,  dropped  five  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor 
on  each,  and  gave  each  fowl  one  of  them.  I  also 
happened  to  have  a  piece  of  calamus  In  my 
pocket;  I  broke  it  up  and  gave  each  a  small 
piece,  say  about  the  size  of  a  bean.  In  24  hours, 
they,  to  all  appearances,  were  absolutely  cured. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  me.  I  simply  made  a  guess 
at  the  remedies,  and  had  no  hope  of  saving  them 
as  I  have  tried  many  before,  and  would  not  have 
attempted  In  this  case  had  I  not  been  extremely 
anxious  to  save  these  birds.  As  a  rule,  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  doctor  sick  fowls  unless  they  are  very 
valuable  as  show  birds.  h.  e.  moss. 

Missouri. 

There  is  virtue  in  a  sharp  ax,  though  we 
would  rather  kill  the  sick  bird  without 
bleeding  it,  as  the  blood  may  convey 
the  disease.  I  meet  people  who  think 
that  the  Minorcas  are  more  liable  to 
roup  and  some  other  diseases  than  other 
breeds.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  others 
regarding  this  point.  Mr.  Chapman,  on 
page  739,  says  that  the  Minorca  eggs  are 
too  large.  We  have  had  no  trouble  on 
this  score.  h.  w.  c. 

WHY  FEED  HAY  BEFORE  OATS? 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  stomach 
of  the  horse  acts  but  slightly  upon 
coarse  food  materials,  such  as  hay  and 
straw.  It  retains  them  but  a  little  time 
before  passing  them  along  to  the  small 
intestine,  which,  in  turn,  passes  them 
along  to  the  large  intestine  quickly. 
When  oats  are  fed,  however,  the  stomach 
digestion  is  normally  done  more  slowly, 
and  as  the  digestion  of  proteid  com¬ 
pounds  takes  place  first  in  the  stomach, 
it  is  important  that  oats  should  have 
plenty  of  time  there,  so  that  their  full 
strength  be  abstracted. 

An  interesting  observation  is  that, 
when  the  stomach  of  the  horse  has  be¬ 
come  filled,  it  passes  out  a  portion  to 
correspond  with  what  enters,  not  send¬ 
ing  out  more  till  digestion  has  gone  on 
with  what  is  already  there,  save  as  is 
needed  to  make  room  for  the  incoming 
mouthfuls.  In  this  respect,  we  note  a 
difference  as  regards  other  animals.  We 
see  then  that  feeding  oats,  following 
immediately  with  considerable  hay  will 
tend  to  crowd  the  oats  prematurely  out 
of  the  stomach.  The  evil  will  be  in¬ 
creased  if  the  horse  is  furnished  a  hearty 
drink  immediately  after  the  meal. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  would 
seem  wise  to  begin  by  watering,  follow 
by  roughage,  and  feed  the  concentrated 
feed  last.  A  few  swallows  of  water 
along  with  the  feed  might  be  beneficial, 
but  much  could  not  be.  After  a  horse 
has  been  deprived  of  food  many  hours, 
there  will  be  found  some  yet  in  the 
stomach,  and  this  little  should  be  oats. 
The  above  is  from  some  notes  taken  at 
Dr.  Fish’s  lecture  on  Physiology.  Cornell 
University.  h.  b.  c. 


t  X  X 

Eggs  are  very  scarce  now,  and  are 
selling  at  seven  for  a  quarter.  The  hens 
are  “getting  ready”,  though.  Their 
combs  are  swelling  and  reddening,  and 
they  go  about  singing  and  looking  at 
the  nests.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see 
some  of  the  rough-looking  birds  we 
bought  in  New  York  gradually  polish 
up,  shed  their  old  feathers,  and  get 
themselves  into  laying  trim.  The  boys 
have  felt  a  little  anxious  because  the 
bens  “went  dry ”  so  completely.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  about  it.  Now  is  the 
time  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry,  with 
plenty  of  pure  water  and  good,  whole¬ 
some  food.  We  are  feeding  an  extra 
quantity  of  meat,  and  have  just  made  a 
bargain  with  the  butcher  for  all  the 
green  bones  he  can  furnish.  Another 
thing  needed  now  is  green  food.  We 
feed  flat  turnips  and  the  small  squashes 

X  t  X 

The  roup  has  nearly  disappeared.  A 
few  hens  &till  sneeze,  but  most  of  those 
that  were- affected  have  recovered.  We 


A  Cough,  Cold  or  Sore  Throat  requires  Im¬ 
mediate  attention.  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches ” 
will  invariably  give  relief. — Adv. 


|!  Finest  Pigs  He  Ever  Grew ! 

"2|{  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  Harvcysburgh,  Ohio,  June  15. 1897. 

Gentlemen : — I  purchased  one  of  your  50-gallon  Feed  Cookers  last  December,  and 
have  cooked  feed  for  my  pigs  ever  since,  consisting  of  barley  and  oats  ground  to- 
jl  gcthcr.  I  have  the  finest  pigs  I  ever  grew.  The  Cooker  I  bought  is  most  too  small. 

Yours  truly,  B.  Y.  COLLETT. 


9 


25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  566  Temple  Court,  N.  Y. 


REMEMBER 


commission 


we  do  business  on  a  commission  basis  and  no 
other;  so  you  can  get  fair  treatment.  See  our 
open  letter  in  this  issue.  All  kinds  of  Thor- 
_  .  oughbred  Live  Stock  bought  and  sold  on 

Brown-bwiss  Herd  for  sale,  bull  and  three  cows  and  heifer  calf. 

AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 
«Sr  Refers  by  permission  to  Tne  Rural  New-Yorker. 


_ 

It’s  worth  your  while 

free  sample  of 


Used  and  endorsed  by 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic, 
sprains,  lameness, 
etc.,  in  a  horse. 
Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu¬ 
matism,  bruises,  etc.  Send  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


to  send  for  a  y 
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Tuttle’s 

Elixir. 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


Send  your  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Ny  Q  Church  St.,  Owcgo,  N.Y. 


ASTEURA 

[THE  ORIGINAL  SOLIDIFIED  LINIMENT 

is  a  boon  to  dairymen  and  stockmen.  Cures 
cak®c*  udder,  garget,  chapped  or  sore  teats, 
1  .K^v8’  *ol,l  110°F,  etc.  Unequaled  for  collar, 
saddle  «  harness  galls,  scratches,  quarter  cracks, 
speed  cracks,  grease  heel,  etc.,  in  horses.  Cures 
fistulous  withers,  poll  evil  and  all  wire  cuts,  «tc. 
Agts  make  money.  Write  for  confid’tial  terms. 

Pasteura  Medicine  Co.  Bx  1  ,Chittenango,N.Y 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Freek.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


For  a  knife  that  will  out  a  horn  without  • 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four 
1  sides  at  once  get—  - 

THE  KEYSTONE 
,  DEHOR  NER— 

It  18  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  — 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s  • 
r  A IB.  Descriptive  circulars  FE.EE.  A 
A.  C.  1JK08IUS,  Cocliriinville,  Pa,  a 

SEE  THAT  HOOK? 

WITH  THC 

IMPROVED 
CONVEX 


DEHORNER 


you  can  cut  oft 
any  sizo,  shape 
or  kind  of  horn  without  crushing.  No  other  de¬ 
homer  will  do  this.  Cataloguo  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana.  Pa. 


Great  Ecc  Makers 

will  mako  hens  lay  lots  of  eggs.  They  prove 
the  victory  ol  science  over  guesswork.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  certain.  Ileus  lay  twice  the  eggs  when 
fed  green  bone  and  grit. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

hare  a  world  wide  fame.  Cash  or  instal¬ 
ments.  111.  cat  1  g.  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.MANN  CO., Milford, Mass 


INCTTHATOR'n  ®®lf-Regulating.  Catalogue  fret 

UH/UDfllVIlO_Q.  g.  SINGKR,  Cardlngton,  Ohio 


Poultry  Supplies 

|  Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  Is  full  of 


$ 


Brockville,  Ont.,  Canada,  June  12, 1896. 
The  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Co.,  Potsdam,  If.  Y.: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  dairy 
supply  business  for  many  years,  also  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  exporting  of  butter  and  cheese.  I  am 
familiar  with  your  THATCHER’S  ORANGE  BUT¬ 
TER  COLOR  from  A  to  Z,  having  sold  it  for  20 
years. 

I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  a  purely 
vegetable  color,  and  the  best  in  all  respects  ever 
made  or  sold  in  any  market. 

Yours  truly,  .  TJ 

D. ^Derbyshire. 


meat.  You  should  have’  it  Tf'at  au’inteYested  £ 
in  Poultry.  Sent  free.  2 

Dutch  If ii lbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies.  £ 
Send  for  Illustrated  list,  Just  published.  £ 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  £ 

r  217-21!)  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa  £ 

gVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVv 

We  keep  every.  £ 

♦  POTX.TXT  LIKE,  Fencing*  Feecf,  Incubat  f 
t  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything1 — it’s  J 
^  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our  ? 
$  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  fortheask-  X 
^  mg— it’s  worth  having. 

»>  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.  X 
>  28  Vosoy  Stroet,  New  York  City.  X 


POULTRY 


jNEVBR  BUATUN 

In  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
i  n  the  superiority  claims  of  the 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  _ 

.  Self  regulating,  entirely  auto-  ■ 
r  matic.  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  \ 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about  ; 
.  ,  this  and  many  things  of  value  to  ■ 

.UL1!  incur  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit.  \ 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY. ILLS  : 
fTrrriTTTTiTTTTTiTrrnrTTrTTTrrrrrTTTTriTrrriTriTTTS 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

BHINKOLIFF,  1*.  V. 

Florham  Guernseys. 

To  effect  an  immediate  sale,  we  will  sell  at  very 
reasonable  prices  a  number  of  well-bred  bull 
calves.  Included  in  the  number  are  sons  of  Sheet 
Anchor,  imp.  Patriot,  Main  Stay,  and  Sheet 
Anchor  2nd ;  the  two  last  being  out  of  Rutila’s 
Daughter. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Farm  Supt.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 
B.  F.  SHANNON,  ] 


JERSEYS  FOR  S*LElIriV»r„? 

wohkeenac  2nd;  also,  grandson,  two  years  old,  a 
daughter  and  two  granddaughters  of  Exile  of  St. 
Lambert,  elegantly  bred.  Also,  grandson,  one  year 
old,  tit  to  head  any  herd. 

_ M.  MUNDY,  Marlboro-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

OHENANGO  VALLEY  8TOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 

^ ?elted an,d  Jers0y  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
^^uBlet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
5u!I0™  PlKS;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chiokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKN BURGH 


CUECD  A  choice  lot  of  Registered  Shropshire 
wnUlwr  Ewe  Lambs,  and  a  few  two-year  Ewes. 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  V. 


25  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT  ON  LIST  PRICES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order 
choice  Chester  White  Pigs 
at  26  per  cent  discount,  pro¬ 
vided  the  orders  are  tilled 
during  October,  as  this  dis¬ 
count  will  not  hold  good 
.  .  .  after  November  1.  These 

Digs  are  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams,  and 
are  entitled  to  register.  Come,  see  my  stock  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTKR,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshlres 


and  C.WHITE8.  Still  selling 
at  hard  times  prices.  Choice 
Boars  and  Sows,  not  akin,  all 
ages.  Sows  bred.  POULTRY. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranvilie,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


English  BERKSHIRES 

iKfiv)CT^!f,e,<1wy  noted  Boars-  s  110,1  as  Long  t’Bi, low 
efc  ’Send  for  Caialogu^1’  Bl'ACK  KNIGHT  :t000:i' 

0.  FRED.  BOSHART.  Lowvtlle,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

?LauCcl0n^  „5°  Plrst-0,ass  Cheshires  of  various 
Ss  December  ^  Desor,Pt,on- 

W.  E.  MANDKVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES  and  ESSEX. 

Eor  Descriptive  Price-List  and  Show  Record,  write 
L.  F.  POOL!  L  I  LB,  Ouaquaga,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


flve  Poland-China  Boars  offered  are 
1 »  s,ol5j.  but  we  can  sell  you  fail  pigs,  large 
strain,  weigh  .>0  pounds  at  eight  weeks  old.  Pri"e 
112  a  pair.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N  Y 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine 


J  in  Dnrks  8tamp  for  oat-  Showing  how  it’8  done. 
*  m  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.N.J 


flFATH  Tfl  I  IPF  A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 

ItH-VU*  LlUL  Poultry  Vermin  Sample  10c. 

Book  Fh.ee.  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  lAst. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


HATCH  Chickens  by  steam- 

J  With  the  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
urnt-clu.»i  Hatcher  made. 
,  W-O.  II.  STAHL.* 

the  improved 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chiokens  by  8team.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapest  ilrst-olass  Hatcher 
w  in  the  market.  Circular*  FKFF 
CEO.  EKTEL  CoTqITINC  yEf  i  > 


THE  BUSY  BEE 


and  how  to  make  money 

- - - with  It  as  taught  by 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  is  a  handsome  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  and  we  send  free  sample  copy  with  Book  on  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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Humorous. 

Mamma  :  “  What  are  you  playing  with, 
darling.”  Darling  :  “  With  a  caterpillar 
and  two  little  kittenpillars.” — Credit  Lost. 

Unclk  Fred:  “What  a  good  girl  you 
were  not  to  cry  when  you  broke  your 
dolly  !”  Good  Little  Girl ;  “  No,  I  didn’t 
cry;  but  I’se  just  as  damp  inside.” — 
Jruth. 

“  Bo&gs  made  his  wife  quit  taking 
Dalsarte  lessons  ”  “Couldn’t  he  afford 
it  ?  ”  “  Yes  ;  but  the  teacher  was  giving 
her  exercises  that  would  keep  her  lower 
jaw  limber.” — Chicago  Record. 

Willie  :  “  Ma,  can  people  leave  parts 
of  themselves  in  different  places  ?  ”  Ma  : 
“No;  don’t  be  ridiculous.”  Willie: 

“  Well,  Mr.  Jiggs  said  he  was  going  to 
Arizona  for  his  lungs.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Mamma  (severely):  “  Daisy,  you  have 
been  at  my  workbox  again  !  I’m  afraid 
that  everything  I  tell  you  goes  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  of  the  other.”  Daisy  (five 
years  old):  “  Well,  mamma,  why  don’t 
you  ’top  one  of  zem  up  ?  ” — Credit  Lost. 

“  Now,”  said  the  attorney  for  the  de¬ 
fence,  “  here  is  a  skull.  Can  you  tell  us 
to  what  species  it  belongs  ?  ”  “  It’s  the 

skull  of  a  lawyer,”  said  the  expert  wit¬ 
ness.  “  How  can  you  tell?”  “By  the 
cheekbones.” — Philadelphia  North  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Dissatisfied  Customer  :  “  All  these 
garments  seem  made  for  eight-year-old 
children,  and  this  little  girl  is  only  six.” 
Affable  Shopgirl :  “  Yes’m.  Eight-year- 
old  girls  are  very  much  more  in  style 
this  year  than  they  are  usually.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

“  You  are  a  nice  little  boy,”  said  the 
kindly  old  gentleman  at  the  hotel. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Tommie.  “  Have 
you  any  little  brothers  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  said 

Tommie,  “I’ve  got  brothers  to  burn; 
but  I’m  rather  short  on  papas.  We’ve 
only  got  one.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“I’ve  got  something  nobody  else  has 
got,”  said  the  wealthy  New  Yorker, 
who  had  been  experimenting  with  rais¬ 
ing  fancy  fowls  over  in  New  Jersey. 
“What  is  it?”  “I  bought  a  $175  in¬ 
cubator,  put  $35  worth  of  eggs  in  it,  and 
hatched  out  a  blue-bottle  fly.  I’ve  got 
the  only  $200  blue-bottle  fly  in  this  or 
any  other  country.” — Texas  Siftings. 

Not  an  Absolute  Necessity:  “Only 
14  quarts  of  milk  for  a  dollar  hereafter  ?” 
exclaimed  Ardup.  “  Well,  we’ll  simply 
have  to  quit  taking  it,  that’s  all.  We 
can’t  afford  it.  People  can  live  without 
milk.”  And  Ardup's  indignation  was  so 
great  that  he  did  not  cool  off  thoroughly 
until  after  he  had  gone  downtown  and 
spent  50  cents  playing  billiards. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Abner  Appledby  :  “  What  was  the 
matter  with  that  pale  young  city  feller 
who  had  been  boardin’  at  your  house, 
that  made  him  leave  so  suddenly  yester 
day?”  Jay  Green  :  “  Aw,  he  didn’t  have 
sense  enough  to  appreciate  a  convincin’ 
argument  when  it  was  given  to  him.  He 
was  a  queer  chap,  and  went  around  say- 
in’  that  life  was  only  a  dream  ;  and  when 
I  couldn’t  argue  him  out  of  it  with 
words,  I  jest  took  and  kicked  him  down 
stairs,  and  told  him  it  was  to  wake  him 
up — and  blamed  if  he  didn’t  git  so  mad 
about  it  that  he  packed  right  up  and  lit 
out  for  the  city  !  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 


BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roof s,  al  1  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  I  NQERSOLl.  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  pricelist. 

TIIK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


£777, 


Your  Fodder  and 
Sell  Your  Hay.  j 

jry  animal  trial  eats  nay  win  eai  j 
shredded  fodder  and  do  as  well  o,  | 
better  on  it  than  on  hay. 

THE  NEW 


iliereisa  measure  of  economy  and  profit  to  all  farmers. 

_ ,  Every  animal  that  eats  bay  win  eat 


OHIO 


, .  ,  _ SHREDDER 

r  — -  is  the  best  machine  to  cm. 

^  ploy  for  the  purpose  be- 
MTt.T  pending.  cause  of  the  quality  of  its 

Iwork  and  lartre  capacity.  Shredded  fod- 
!<ler  is  a  long  fibre  substance  like  hay- 
lindeed  it  is  corn-hay.  Free  from  sharp 
Jedires  that  make  the  mouth  sore.  Now  ^ 

[catalog and  “Book  on  Silage”  Free. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


PER  CENT. 


I  or  the  entire  Corn  crop 

|  may  be  saved  by  the 

v  use  of  the 

St.  Albans  Fodder  Shredder. 

Converts  corn  fodder  in  a  fine  soft,  long- fibre 
food  substance,  easily  and  greedily 
consumed  by  live  stock.  Can  be 
bound  into  bales  and  sold  in 
the  city.  Can  be 
stacked  or  mowed 
away  ,  and  will  not 
spoil.  They  prepare 
ensilage  equally  well. 
Large  capacity, 
fast  workers.  Free 
book  on  Corn  Fod¬ 
der  Facts  tells  all 
^  about  them. 

ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  C0„  St.  Albans, Vt. 


No.  3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILL  FULL  VALUE 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad* 
justable  Feed  Slide. 

Grind*  as  fine  or  coarse  a* 
detdred.  Will  run  by  any  , 
power, one  to  fire  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 

power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to  -  _ _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  In  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Bend  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  largo  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero” and  "American” Grinding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Power*,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  fttucl  and  Wood  WludMtllsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood. Saws,  Corn  Shelter*.  eto.  r 

APPLETON  MFG.  C0.;  27  Fargo  St.;BmVtA,  ILLS. 


THEY 
LAST 


STOP  THAT ! 

waste  of  grain  by  grind¬ 
ing  all  your  feed  on  a 

Buckeye 

Feed  Mill  &  Power 

COMBINED 


None 

Better 

Made. 


STRIKE  OIL! 

The  real  food  element  of  corn  is  the  essential 
oil  carbon  which  keeps  up  the  internal  heat 
ofthe  animal  economy.  The  best  way  to  get 
corn  oil  Is  by  reducing  grain  to  meal  and  allow 
t  he  animal  to  c-xtiactlt.  There  Is  no  loss  in  this 
process.  The  best  way  to  make  meal  Is  with  the 

PEERLESS  FEED  GRINDER 

Grinds  all  grains  single  or  mixed, 
just  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as 
you  wish  it.  Makes  the 
nicest  kind  of  “grits,” 
hominy,  etc.  Just  eats 
upcorn,  “cobandall.” 

Other  farm  imple- 
A  month  and  machinery. 

Kverything  gtiaran- 
gteed.  Circulars  free. 
Stevens  Mfg  Co. 
Joliet,  III. 


4 

coband  all  and  all  other 
grain  single  ormixed,fine  or 
coarse  as  desired,  supplies 
power  for  other  purposes 
at  the  same  time.  Prices 
and  machines  both  right. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Staver  Carriage  Co. 

S:\VaTl 


76th  &  \ 


llaee  Sts.  ChicugoS 


DUPLEX 

MILL 


GRINDING 

is  marie  to  grind  all  kindsof  grain,  cotton 
seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  or  unshucked 
into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist. 
Does  it  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  with 
small  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
_  uplex  Crindera.  ‘Hand  Book 
for  Farmers  and  Fcc<lers”sent  FREE. 

SVC|  I  CV  pn«War<ier  Street, 
.NlLLlT  LU.  Springfield,  0. 


FRENCH 


HULLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
nl  II I  Bn  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
nil  HK  mill  warranted 
U  W  II II  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  nills  built,  roller  or  buhrj 
system.  Get  our  reduced  prices 

NORDYKEAMARMONCO. 

•70  DAYST.,  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 


ENSILAGE  Cutters, 


Big  Line 
Low  Price* 


1  Carriers,  Powers 

J  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wla. 


THOMPSONS'^?1  CUTTER 

Ab  an  aid  to  the  complete  digestion  and  assimilation  of  other  foods  for 
live  stock  there  is  nothing  equal  to  roots.  It  adds  flavor  and  £°st  to  the 
food,  improves  the  appetite  and  conditions  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It 
increases  the  quantity  of  milk  and  improves  the  quality.  Makes  sweeter 
beef,  mutton  and  pork.  This  machine  cuts  all  roots  into  fine  stock  food, 
rur  cn  e  FFFniNR  SHAKING  GRATE  feeds  the  roots  and 
JialEsoiFtan  d^H,«ticksGpc^lfle^,  eta  Stock  can’t  choke  on  roots  cut  with  it. 

Fully  Warranted.  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue— FREE. 

O.E  .  THOMPSON  &  SOWS,  1 7  RIVER  STREET,  YPSILAHTI,  MICH. 


TORNADO 


CUTTERS 


A.ro  tlio  Best ! 

Owing  to  the  long-continued  drought,  the  question  now  con¬ 
fronting  almost  every  farmer,  dairyman,  and  stock-raiser  in  the 
United  States  is.  “How  to  best  utilize  their  supply  of  feed  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  stock  alive  during  the  coming  long  feeding  period 
—a  period  that  at  best  cannot  be  less  than  six  months.” 

We  answer.  “Us©  a  TORNADO  Feed  Cutter,  cut  up  alt  ot 
your  Hay,  Straw,  and  especially  your  Corn  Fodder.*  Po  this  and 
you  will  save  one-half  of  your  feed.  Remember  the  Tornado  is  made 
in  10  sizes,  ranging  from  a  small  hand  power  size  to  a  large  steam 
power  size  capable  of  cutting  a  ton  of  dry  fodder  in  10  minutes  or  less. 

We  mail  free  on  application  our  1897  catalogue,  giving  full  particulars, 
also  a  sample  of  cornstalks  cut  on  a  Tornado. 

W.  It.  HAKRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 


That  condition  is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 
with  JACKSON’S  Round 
ears  we  liavo  been  making  these 


MOST  VALUABLE  FRUIT  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED.” 

•b 

Tlriias’  American  Fruit  Culturist. 


will  be  scoured  from  every  bu.  of  corn  orothergrain  fed 
to  live  stock  if  it  is  first  run  through  one  of  our 

SCIENTIFIC  &!L]lns°.'ng 

Thev  crush  corn  cob  and  all  &  grind  it  and  all 
Other  grains, singly  or  mixed,  in  to  just  the  prop¬ 
er  kind  of  stock  food.  Made  for  steam,  water 
or  horse  power.  You  just  buy  once  —  they 
last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  F00S  MFG  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


TWENTIETH  EDITION. 

Revised— Enlarged— Up  to  Date. 

Contains  Over  800  Pages  and  796  Illustrations 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


SIX 

sizes : 
from 
2  to  26 
H.P. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
operate  and  Lightest  Running. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.BOWSHER  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


(orn 


iellert 


yfor  hand  or  power,  best  1-hole  sheller. 

J  Reg.  price  *11.  Our  Price  $4-75  Shells  18 
sbu.  an  hour.  Hand  sheller  #1 — shells  bu.  in  i 
(four  minutes.  New  stylo  self  feed  sheller 
(shells  500  bu.  daily.  15 sizes  and  styles. 

(CRINDINC  M  l  LLS— corn  &  cob,2to  16 
Jh.  p.  Lightest  runuing  made.  Sweep 
jmill  forr.ll  kindsof  grinding,  $18.  42 
(styles&sizes  for  all  purposes.  Wo  have 
(the  best  line— result  of  36  yrs.experience  _ 

We  have  no  agents,  but  sell  direct  and  save  you  ally 
cuts  profit.  Ho  ruin  Cmi+h  Pn  68  S.  Clinton St. 
3<  atalog  free.  MdlVIll  OlTl ITJI  10, CHICAGO- ILL. 


ZEXJITXTG  a  off 


HENCH’S  RwaHtins 

CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma. 
■chine.  Greatly  improved 
[for  ’s>7.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catl’g  /ran.  Ad  dree* 

HENCH  &  DROMBOLD, 
YORK,  PA.  ' 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  oatalogne  to  Boomer  A 
Boscnert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t..  Syraonse.N.Y 


Increase  the  Quality. 

The  quality  of  your  butter  determines 
its  price.  No  appliance  that  you  can  put 

in  your  dairy  will 
increase  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  your  butter  a 
greater  degree  than 
will  a  Safety  Hand 
Separator.  It  deliv¬ 
ers  a  cream  free 
from  froth  and 
thoroughly  aer¬ 
ated,  and  it  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  get  the 
best  returns  from  your  whole  milk.  Send 
for  circulars.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 
Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


READ  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT: 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  :  “  The  book  is  needed  by  every  fruit-grower,  no  matter  what  else  he 

may  have  in  his  library.” - Am.  Agriculturist  says  it  is  “  Indispensable  to  any  one  interested  ir 

fruit  culture;  ”  and  Meehan's  Monthly  that  it  “  Is  the  great  text  book.” - Thk  Rukal  New-Yokkeii 

says:  “  Every  fruit-grower  should  have  this  book.” - Garden  &  Forest  claims  that  it  is  “The  best 

manual  of  fruit  culture  which  we  have  in  America;  ”  and  the  National  Nurseryman  says:  “No  other 
book  of  its  kind  contains  so  much  practical  information  or  so  complete  and  up-to-date  lists  of  fruits 

as  this.” - Vick's  Monthly  calls  it  “The  standard  pomological  authority  of  this  country.” - The 

St.  Louis  Journal  of  Horticulture  endorses  it  as  “Undoubtedly  the  best  book  of  reference  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  pomology,  quite  up-to-date  on  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  modes  of  fruit 

culture  and  treatment.” - The  Farm  Journal  says  it  is  “The  most  valuable  fruit  book 'ever 

published.” 

S  ent  IFreelby  Mail  from  the  Office  of  .this  Journal  on  Receipt  ot  $2.50, 
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HORTICULTURE  IN  GERMANY. 

A  'CO’m'p  ARISON  WITH  AMERICAN  METHODS. 

T  An  Interview  with  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell. 

“When  you  were  in  Germany  the  past  summer, 
what  impressed  you  most,  horticulturaliy  ?  ” 

“The  thing  that  always  impresses  me  most  over 
there  is  the  greater  appreciation  of  plants  as  objects 
of  beauty — their  more  vital  relation  to  the  man,  to 
the  owner,  to  the  grower.  They  receive  more  in¬ 
dividual  attention.  This  has  so  long  been  the  case 
that  the  love  for,  and  interest  in  them,  have  become 
inherent.  With  us,  it  is  more  of  an  acquirement,  and 
our  plants  have  less,  I  might  say,  of  individual  ex¬ 
pression.  We  have  developed  more  skill  of  science  in 
tilling  and  pruning  than  have  they.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  are  more  bound  by  tradition.  They 
arrive  at  and  adopt  new  methods  more  slowly,  the 
new  horticulture — and  by  that  I  mean  the  scientific 
way — new  methods  of  greenhouse  construction,  new 
tools, the 
quickening 
of  scientific 
ideas,  must 
be  born  in 
America 
and  not  in 
Europe.  In 
Europe,  the 
gardener 
goes  more 
by  authority 
Often  he  is 
born  and 
reared  on 
the  estate 
where  he  is 
employed , 
and  is,  in  a 
way,  a  part 
of  it.  Like 
every  one 
there,  he  is 
more  bound 
in  his  habits 
of  thought, 
in  his  relig¬ 
ion,  in  his 
method  o  f 
living.  The 
Germans 
pride  them¬ 
selves  on 
their  scien¬ 
tific  meth¬ 
ods,  as  you 
know,  and 
they  do  ap¬ 
ply  science  horticulturaliy,  but  not  so  energetically 
as  here.  They  are  fax  behind  us  in  combating  insects 
and  plant  pests  of  every  description.  They  are  be¬ 
hind  us  in  two  ways — they  haven’t  worked  out  the  life 
history  of  fungous  diseases  of  plants.  Then  again, 
the  horticulturist  does  not  so  quickly  apply  the 
knowledge  that  he  obtains.  In  North  America,  the 
tiller  of  the  land  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  in¬ 
vestigator. 

“  But,  withal,  we  can  learn  much  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  from  their  personal  care  and  skillful  handicraft. 
Ordinarily,  people  seem  to  think  that  these  things 
come  from  the  fact  that  labor  is  cheaper  there,  and 
time  of  less  value  than  here.  But  it  comes,  I  feel 
sure,  from  more  personal  love — they  get  more  pleasure 
out  of  it — it  is  less  possible  for  them  to  neglect  plants, 
or  to  treat  them  with  indifference.  The  German 
method  is  more  amateurish  and  personal,  while  the 
(American  is  more  commercial.  We*  have  most,  per¬ 


haps,  to  learn  of  them  in  greenhouse  work  and  flower 
gardening.  Their  greenhouses  are  not  better,  all 
around,  than  ours  ;  they  are  more  strongly  built,  but 
they  get  less  sunlight.  They  grow  a  larger  repertoire, 
so  to  speak,  of  plants.  One  sees  more  kinds  there  in 
small  houses.  That  comes  from  their  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  plants  ;  people  don’t  cast  aside  what 
they  love.” 

“  How  does  their  landscape  gardening  differ  from 
ours  ?  ” 

“In  landscape  gardening,  the  Germans  show  more 
tendency  to  incidental  effects,  toward  the  growing 
of  individual  plants.  Here,  the  tendency  is  more  for 
effect  in  mass,  as  a  whole  ;  there,  grounds  have  more 
of  a  flower-garden  effect.  They  grow  out  of  doors  a 
greater  abundance  of  roses  and  pinks,  real  carna¬ 
tions.  The  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  are  very  prominent. 
The  sweet  pea  is  practically  unknown.  The  Indian 
corn  is  sometimes  seen  as  a  curiosity.  In  the  fields, 
the  Corn  poppy — large,  red,  brilliant,  2%  inches  across, 


is  very  conspicuous.  The  Cornflower,  our  Bachelor’s 
button,  which  used  to  be  called  the  Emperor’s  flower, 
I  rarely  saw.  They  lack  our  splendid  autumn  effects, 
our  golden-rods  and  Asters.  Flowers  sell  for,  per¬ 
haps,  one-half  or  one-third  less  than  they  do  here. 
One  sees  much  the  same  weeds  growing  along  the 
roadsides  as  here.” 

“But  the  roadsides,  I  hope,  are  better  taken  care 
of?” 

“Yes,  they  are;  they  are  mowed  or  pastured,  and 
the  roadway  spaces  there  are  much  narrower,  and  it 
costs  much  less  work  to  keep  them  in  order.  Amer¬ 
ican  roads  are  much  too  wide,  the  road  space  much 
too  wide.” 

“  How  about  their  fruits  ?  ” 

“  The  most  marked  difference  is  the  immensely 
greater  development  in  fruit  growing  over  here.  Our 
high-water  mark  is  in  our  fruit.  Apples  in  Germany 
are  not  at  all  the  same  as  ours.  They  have  more 


greens  and  yellows.  They  have  a  different  ideal  in 
breeding.  Their  apples,  in  shape,  tend  to  be  longer, 
with  more  ridges  on  the  top  ends.  Their  tomatoes, 
even,  are  more  angular  and  conical,  such  as  we  had  a 
generation  ago.  We  prefer  a  round  tomato  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  The  first  prize  given  at  the  Gar- 
tenbau  Stellung  at  Hamburg,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
the  largest  horticultural  exhibition  ever  held  in  the 
world — for  the  tomato,  was  for  an  angular  tomato ; 
with  us,  it  would  have  been  for  a  round  one.  The 
exhibition  lasted  from  May  until  October,  and  the. 
Herbst-Austellung — the  autumn  show,  lasting  for  a 
week — was,  unquestionably,  the  greatest  plant  and 
flower  display  ever  made.  What  did  they  show  ?  Oh, 
China  Asters,  Gladioli,  Tuberous  Begonias,  mari¬ 
golds,  Petunias,  pansies,  Celosias,  Zinnias,  Verbenas, 
Phloxes  and  even  Immortelles.  Of  the  Dahlias,  the 
singles  and  the  cactus  varieties  seemed  to  hold  the 
first  place.  And  were  American  fruits  well  repre¬ 
sented  ?  By  no  means.  California  sent  evaporated 

fruits,  but  a 
shipload  o  f 
American 
apples  and 
cranberries 
placed  there 
would  have 
captured the 
town  —  at 
least,  a  big 
lot  of  trade. 
The  Ger¬ 
mans  grow 
their  fruits 
in  small,  in- 
terplanted 
areas.  They 
hardly  have 
an  idea  of 
what  some 
of  our  or¬ 
chards  are  ; 
indeed,  the 
German  lan¬ 
guage  has 
no  exact 
equivalent 
for  our  word 
orchard.  Our 
orchards 
which  are 
not  inter- 
planted,  are 
more  easily 
sprayed, and 
got  at  in 
every  way. 
They  don’t 

eat  as  much  fruit  as  we  do.  If  they  raised  less  beer 
and  wine,  they  wouldn’t  have  to  import  so  much 
wheat ;  which  is  also  true  of  all  Europe.  Their  gar¬ 
dens  are  often  walled  around,  much  more  so  than 
here,  but  less  so  than  in  England,  it  seemed  to  me. 
Their  unskilled  labor  there  is  superior  to  ours,  because 
it  gives  more  consecutive  attention  to  the  work  in 
hand.  A  man  trained  to  gardening  there,  means  a 
gardener  for  life,  while  here,  a  man  is  a  gardener  one 
week,  a  car  conductor  the  next,  then  a  farm  hand, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  is  off  with  a  thrashing 
machine.” 

“  Did  you  observe  that  women  were  professional 
gardeners  ?  ” 

“  No,  ab  such  they  did  not  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion.  But  they  worked  in  the  fields  everywhere.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  fully  one-third  of  what  we  call 
men’s  work,  was  done  by  the  women.  They  do  street 
paving,  tend  mason,  clean  streets,  tear  down  build- 
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ings.  It  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  outcome  of  an  under¬ 
valuation  of  women  as  women,  but  largely  because 
of  the  economic  condition.  Large  bodies  of  men,  it 
is  true,  are  called  into  the  military  service,  but  the 
real  cause  seemed  to  lie  more  in  the  stringent  condi¬ 
tion  of  things — the  inability  of  the  men  to  support  so 
many  members  of  a  family  as  they  do  here  at  home. 
The  German  doesn’t,  from  the  outset,  expect  to  sup¬ 
port  the  whole  family,  to  be  its  only  breadwinner.” 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

THE  APPLE  ORCHARDS  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

FRUIT  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR 

Varieties,  Culture  and  Market  Methods. 

Part  II. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station,  estimates  that,  in  1896,  there  were,  in  Grand 
Isle,  34,885  bearing  apple  trees,  and  17,229  trees  too 
youDg  to  bear.  The  1896  crop  was  estimated  at  40.424 
barrels.  So  far  as  actual  results  are  concerned, 
therefore,  the  apple-growing  business  has  not  been 
developed  as  it  should  be.  There  are  so  many  natural 
advantages  for  orcharding,  and  the  fruit  is  so 
fine  in  color  and  flavor,  that  it  seems  a  mistake 
for  the  farmers  not  to  push  the  business  hard. 
Nature  has  given  them  a  special  product.  The 
keen,  bracing  climate  of  the  North  packs  an  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor  under  the  apple’s  skin,  and  then 
paints  a  healthy  color  upon  its  cheek.  Let  an 
apple  grower  of  the  Southwest  once  fill  his  mouth 
with  a  well-ripened  Fameuse  from  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  and  his  first  thought  would  be  to  go  forth 
with  an  ax,  and  cut  down  his  Ben  Davis  trees. 

God  packed  the  world’s  supply  of  gold  away  in 
rough  and  inaccessible  places.  It  seems  to  be  a 
principle  of  plant  growth  that  the  farther  north 
a  variety  of  apple  can  be  grown,  the  finer  will  it 
be  in  quality. 

Most  of  the  Grand  Isle  growers  prefer  budded 
nursery  stock,  two  or  three  years  old.  Prof. 
Waugh  says:  “For  exposed  situations,  native 
stock  top-grafted  is  thought  to  make  more 
hardy  trees.  One  apple  grower  plants  all  Tal- 
man’s  Sweets  and  subsequently  grafts  the  tops 
with  any  other  varieties  desired.  This  is  much 
better  practice  than  the  use  of  ‘natural’  seed¬ 
lings,  first,  because  it  gives  a  highly  desirable 
uniformity  of  growth  in  the  resulting  orchard ; 
and,  second,  because  the  tree  of  Talman’s  Sweet 
is  one  of  the  very  best  for  top-working,  making 
a  clean  body  with  strong  crotches.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  tops 
of  certain  trees,  and  the  trees  bearing  natural 
fruit  should  be  top-grafted  to  standard  varieties. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  growers  realize  that 
trees  of  the  same  variety  may  differ  in  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  beauty  of  fruit.  Of  course  such 
differences  are  reproduced  through  the  scions. 
Grafts  should  always  be  taken  from  the  best  trees 
— those  with  known  capacity  for  producing  fine 
fruit  and  lots  of  it.”  Trees  are  set  40  feet  apart, 
which  takes  27  trees  to  the  acre. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  windbreaks  to  head  off  the  bitter  winter 
winds,  and  it  is  said  that  all  orchards  need  wind¬ 
breaks  at  picking  time,  or  nearly  half  the  fruit 
may  be  blown  off  before  the  pickers  get  at  it.  A 
thick  row  of  arbor-vilae  gives  sure  protection, 
but  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  other  ways.  In  some 
cases,  belts  of  tall-growing  western  dent  corn 
are  planted  around  and  through  the  orchards, 
and  in  others,  Northern  Spy  trees  are  planted 
on  the  exposed  sides.  This  variety,  among  other 
good  qualities,  makes  large  trees,  and  its  fruit 
holds  on  well.  It  is  not  much  damaged  by  the 
wind,  and  serves  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  orchard. 

The  soil  on  these  islands  is  naturally  strong — close 
to  the  rock — but  much  of  it  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  over  a  century,  and  it  must  be  fed  to  produce 
good  crops  of  fruit.  All  orchards  are  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Corn,  beans,  and  similar  crops  with  summer 
cultivation,  are  planted  in  young  orchards.  Bearing 
orchards  are  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  in  most  cases, 
some  “cover  crop”  is  grown  to  shade  the  ground  and 
keep  down  weeds.  The  practice  of  sowing  a  crop 
like  Crimson  clover,  buckwheat  and  peas  or  rye  to 
cover  the  ground  during  the  winter,  did  not  seem  to 
be  general,  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  mistake, 
is  true  that  the  deep  snow  gives  ample  protection 
but  I  would  like  to  have  some  living  blanket  down 
under  it. 

A  good  deal  of  stable  manure  is  used  on  these 
orchards,  either  every  year  or  once  in  two  years. 
Dairying  is  quite  a  business,  and  a  number  of  sheep 
are  kept.  As  is  usual  in  such  localities,  I  found  a 
small  minority  of  “  fertilizer  cranks,”  who  use  kainit 
or  muriate  with  bone  or  dissolved  rock  with  good 
success.  In  such  a  locality,  a  “chemicals  and  clover” 
man  is  about  as  lonesome  as  a  Prohibitionist  in  poli¬ 


tics.  He  generally  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  but 
cannot  overcome  common  usage  and  habit.  Most 
growers  seemed  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  profitable  to 
use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  with  the  stable  manure. 
It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  try  to  keep  any  ordinary 
cow  on  two  acres  of  ground  that  can  be  made  to 
produce  such  apples  as  were  exhibited  on  the  Island. 
There  are  millions  of  cows  to  compete  at  butter¬ 
making,  but  there  are  mighty  few  acres  of  land  that 
can  match  those  apples. 

These  apple  growers  watch  and  spray  with  great 
care.  They  are  thorough  about  it,  too.  The  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  the  Bordeaux  with  Paris-green  added, 
attends  to  the  scab  and  the  Codling  worm.  The 
Fameuse  is  quite  liable  to  scab  if  left  to  itself,  but 
when  well  sprayed,  can  be  kept  smooth  and  fair.  The 
apples  are  carefully  picked  and  sorted,  and  a  part  of 
the  crop  is  sold  at  once  from  the  orchard.  Mr.  Kinney 
holds  his  fruit  in  a  ventilated  storage  house  until  the 
lake  freezes  over,  and  then  it  is  hauled  across  the  ice 
to  Burlington  for  shipment.  He  said  that  he  knew  of 
only  one  ease  where  apples  were  badly  frozen  on  this 
trip,  and  that  if  the  thawing  were  done  slowly ,  the 
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apples  would  hardly  show  any  injury  resulting  from  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  possibilities  of  apple 
growing  on  Grand  Isle.  If  some  form  of  cooperation 
which  would  guarantee  uniformity  of  varieties  and 
methods  of  sorting  and  packing  could  be  devised,  the 
islands  could  be  made  headquarters  for  fine  fruit. 
Buyers  would  swarm  in  to  secure  these  wonderful 
apples.  The  people  are  kindly  and  hospitable.  It 
ought  to  be  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  spend  an  old- 
fashioned  New  England  Thanksgiving.  The  people 
on  South  Hero  Island  form  a  little  community  or 
world  of  their  own.  It  is  a  perfect  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  in  one  sense,  in  the  fact  that  there  are  really 
no  towns  on  the  Island.  A  few  buildings  are  scattered 
around  the  church  or  store,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
each  house  stands  alone — on  its  own  farm.  You  will 
find  doughnuts  “like  mother  used  to  make”  on  the 
breakfast  table,  and  solid  cold  bean  soup  cut  up  into 
slices  like  meat.  They  are  having  a  free  delivery  of 
the  mail  at  Grand  Isle,  and  in  front  of  every  farm¬ 
house,  we  saw  the  little  mail  box  all  ready  for  service. 
This  mail  delivery  is  proving  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
a  great  comfort  and  convenience.  I  am  told  that, 
where  such  things  are  started,  other  plans  for  coopera¬ 


tion  usually  follow,  so  that  free  rural  mail  is  only  one 
step  along  a  good  road.  Bicycles  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Island  by  the  dozen,  and  one  farmer  told 
me  that  they  were  demoralizing  the  hired  men. 
“  Why,”  said  he,  “  my  man  rides  almost  all  night,  and 
spends  the  day  trying  to  rest  up  for  another  night’s 
ride!”  _  h.  w.  c. 

SHALL  /  BUY  A  SHREDDER? 

STRONG  PROS  AND  SOLID  CONS. 

Last  year,  it  cost  about  850  to  shuck  about  600  shocks 
of  fodder,  and  it  was  still  in  the  field.  About  a  load 
of  corn  was  caught  out  and  snowed  under  ;  half  of 
this  was  hauled  in  by  wading  mud  and  tramping 
wheat  to  death,  and  the  other  half  load  of  shucked 
corn  was  left  a  month  or  more,  and  would  not  have 
been  seriously  injured  if  a  lot  of  stray  pigs  had  not 
found  it  and  scattered  it.  We  were  often  out  of  feed 
and  had  to  draw  on  the  hay  mow,  while  hay  was 
worth  88,  and  we  had  more  fodder  than  we  needed. 
We  hauled  the  barn  full  on  fair  days  if  the  ground 
would  bear  us,  and  often  stood  up  a  few  loads  out¬ 
side.  This  got  snowed  under  and  wet  with  melting 
snow,  so  as  to  be  bad  to  feed  and  badly  damaged. 
We  fed  in  big  boxes  under  shelter,  but  the  cattle 
ate  only  the  best,  and  we  soon  had  stalks  belly 
deep  everywhere.  This  might  not  have  been  felt 
so  much  by  one  who,  by  the  help  of  a  grown  son, 
avoided  hiring;  but  when  one  hires  it  cut  and 
shocked,  then  shucked  and  hauled  and  fed,  and 
then  wastes  over  half,  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  one  would  not  better  leave  it  in  the  field, 
as  many  do. 

Two  of  us  began  to  talk  shredder  and  husker 
a  few  days  ago,  when  a  curious  thing  showed 
itself.  Nearly  every  farmer  wanted  his  fodder 
shucked  and  shredded,  but  didn’t  want  any  stock 
in  a  machine.  A  man,  if  asked,  would  smile  and 
say,  “  Mr.  B  out  our  way  bought  one  three  years 
ago,  and  is  mighty  sick  of  it ;  you  can  buy  bis 
cheap.”  I  soon  saw  that  each  of  the  three  ma¬ 
chines  in  sight  of  here  could  be  bought ;  one  man 
came  to  me  and  said,  “Be  sure  to  look  at  mine 
before  you  buy  ;  I’ll  sell  so  cheap  that  you  can’t 
buy  elsewhere.” 

There  are  three  reasons  why  this  state  of  things 
should  exist,  odd  as  it  is,  that  nearly  every  one 
wants  a  machine  to  husk  his  corn  and  shred  or 
cut  his  fodder,  but  doesn’t  want  stock  in  it.  A 
small  machine,  say  four  rolls,  doesn’t  keep  men 
busy,  and  they  are  always  waiting  or  doing  half 
work.  But  the  worst  drawback  is  in  the  bad 
weather  conditions  so  late  in  the  fall,  as  not 
much  fodder  is  free  from  sap  before  November. 
Then  the  days  are  short  and  nights  frosty,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  big  oak  tree  will  shade  about  10 
acres  till  9  o’clock.  The  frost  or  frozen  rain  mvst 
thaw  before  it  can  dry  off,  and  a  shower  twice  a 
week,  which  is  quite  common,  makes  it  too  wet 
about  all  the  week  for  fodder  to  keep.  Then  the 
roads  are  heavy,  and  it  is  bad  getting  around 
with  a  traction  engine,  and  pipes  burst  with 
freezing  while  waiting  for  fodder  to  dry.  The 
boiler  must  be  “blown  out”  after  every  shower. 
After  frost  and  dew  are  off,  it  is  a  short  day,  and 
hands  can’t  work  two  or  three  days  out  of  the 
week,  and  be  docked  to  seven  hours  on  those  days. 

A  dozen  jobs  are  waiting,  the  machine  is  losing 
money,  one  shreds  too  soon  after  rain,  and  the 
winter’s  feed  is  damaged.  In  fact,  it  is  long 
fodder  and  long  time,  long  help  and  long  pay, 
long  board  bills,  and  the  machine  men  have  lots 
of  running  and  fussing,  and  no  profit. 

The  first  year  that  the  shredder  fever  raged, 

■  each  live  agent  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  took 
orders  for  40  machines,  at  8450  each,  due  in  six 
months.  That  very  fall  was  a  disaster  in  itself, 
as  corn  ripened  slowly,  was  cut  full  of  sap,  and 
frequent  humid  weather  kept  it  from  curing,  so 
that  much  of  it  rotted  in  the  mow  after  shredding. 
This,  together  with  the  great  difference  farmers 
found  to  exist  between  summer  thrashing  and  win¬ 
ter  shredding,  gave  shucking  machinery  a  black  eye, 
and  all  machines  went  back  that  could  be  sent  back, 
while  those  who  had  given  good  notes,  grumbled  as 
they  kept  the  elephant  on  their  hands.  To-day  I  was 
told  that  no  man  about  here  has  made  a  dollar  above 
expenses  to  pay  on  a  corn  shredder.  In  looking  at 
shredders  in  Indianapolis  two  days,  there  was  not 
another  inquiry  right  in  the  season,  and  the  finest 
weather  on  earth.  This  simply  means  that  shredding 
is  not  a  business  for  farmer  machinists,  such  as  use 
thrashers  and  hullers.  The  shredder  is  doomed  to 
sell  to,  say  two  or  more  farmers,  who  will  keep  it  as 
they  do  a  binder,  for  their  own  use.  By  helping  each 
other,  we  can  use  one  to  secure  our  own  feed,  and 
then  house  it. 

The  second  thing  apparent  is  that  shredders  are  too 
high-priced.  No  doubt  the  cost  of  introducing  com¬ 
pels  manufacturers  to  sell  high.  They  have  been  im- 
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proved  till  they  do  the  work  well  and  rapidly  enough, 
but  cost  $450  to  $500  without  any  power.  When  they 
can  be  sold  for  $250  to  $300  with  the  present  largest 
capacity,  they  will  go  like  hot  cakes.  The  field  is 
open  now  and  a  good  live  demand,  but  $500  can  be 
paid  only  for  a  machine  that  can  make  a  business  of 
thrashing  around.  There  ought  to  be  enough  ma¬ 
chines  in  every  neighborhood  to  shuck  out  the 
corn  and  shred  all  the  fodder  in  two  weeks  of  good 
weather. 

I  will  name  a  few  faults  in  the  machines  now  offered, 
as  seen  from  the  practical  side.  The  carriers  are  not 
long  enough.  A  farmer  said  to-day,  “They  make 
them  so  short  (20  feet)  as  barely  to  land  the  stuff  on 
the  mow  floor.  That  takes  a  gang  of  men  in  the  mow 
with  forks,  the  old,  old  way.  We  made  an  extension 
of  12  feet,  and  run  our  feed  into  the  gable.  It  falls 
in  a  pile,  and  one  man  can  scatter  it.”  One  farmer 
invented  a  pipe  or  tube  made  of  old  coffee  sacks  and 
long  enough  to  take  the  feed  at  the  gable  and  reach 
the  mow  ;  one  man  carries  the  lower  end  of  this 
around  like  a  water  hose  and  distributes  the  stuff 
evenly.  One  other  fault  is  that,  with  most  machines, 
the  shattered  corn  is  passed  up  with  the  feed.  This 
is  a  more  serious  drawback  than  supposed.  It  does 
not  render  the  feed  too  rich,  but  it  is  the  first  to  start 
to  ferment,  and  feeders  say  that,  if  feed  is  moldy  at 
all,  it  is  always  where  broken  corn  has  collected ; 
also,  that  in  feeding,  the  animal  will  work  his  nose 
right  down  through  it,  hunting  for  grain,  and  often 
throw  much  out  of  the  manger.  Sometimes  one- 
twentieth  is  thus  shelled,  and  the  success¬ 
ful  machine  of  the  future  will  not  only 
furnish  a  carrier  40  feet  long,  but  a  screen 
and  fan  to  take  out  shattered  corn. 

Some  manufacturers  still  make  knives 
to  cut  down,  when  it  is  a  great  saving  of 
the  edge  for  them  to  cut  up.  Corn 
butts  so  often  carry  a  little  gritty  dirt, 
and  a  knife  will  seldom  dull  on  a  pebble 
in  cutting  up.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
that  they  are  hard  to  feed ;  the  rollers 
have  to  be  close  to  bite  off  the  ear,  and 
if  the  rough  projections  are  made  too 
long,  they  shell  off  corn  worse.  Some 
machines  are  more  dangerous  than 
others ;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  band 
to  be  caught  and  cut  into  mincemeat 
nearly  to  the  elbow.  This,  too,  would 
be  avoided  if  they  could  be  made  to 
feed  more  easily.  When  fodder  is  quite 
dry,  as  this  last  month,  it  breaks  at  the 
joints  so  badly  that  one  can’t  feed  near 
up  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

We  had  to  drive  the  water-tank  through 
the  field  during  this  dry  weather,  and 
pump  water  into  the  shocks  to  remain 
over  night  to  toughen  the  stalks.  The 
self-feeders  are  not  very  successful  yet. 

Shall  I  buy  a  machine  or  not  ?  Or 

would  I  better  waste  feed  awhile  longer  waiting 

for  them  to  be  improved  ?  k.  h  coli.ins. 

Central  Indiana. 


WINTER  OR  SUMMER  DAIRYING. 

The  Two  Methods  Fairly  Compared. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  regular  winter  dairy¬ 
ing — that  is,  with  the  cows  all  fresh  in  the  fall  and 
dry  in  summer.  Many  years  ago,  I  practiced  summer 
dairying  with  the  cows  all  fresh  in  March  and  April. 
They  had  good  pasture  in  summer,  and  plenty  of  hay 
in  winter.  No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  up  the  flow 
of  milk  by  feeding  grain ain  winter,  and  they  went 
dry  three  or  four  months  each  year.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  hay  butter  was  made,  and  milkers  and 
butter-makers  had  a  rest  of  several  months.  The 
cows  averaged  4,500  pounds  of  milk  in  the  year,  the 
net  value  of  which  at  the  cheese  factory  at  present 
prices  would  be  $33.75.  With  cold  stables  and  cows 
that  will  average  less  than  5,000  pounds  of  milk,  sum¬ 
mer  dairying  is,  no  doubt,  better  than  winter  dairy¬ 
ing.  Pasture  lands  are  cheap,  and  milk  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  less  cost  in  summer  than  in  winter.  This, 
however,  is  no  argument  against  forcing  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  winter  with  improved  cows  that  are  persistent 
milkers.  With  such  cows,  all-the-year  dairying  is 
possible,  and  may  be  profitable,  even  when  grain  is 
added  to  the  winter  ration.  Last  year,  one  of  our 
cows  calved  in  November,  and  in  six  months  from 
December  1,  she  gave  8,627  pounds  of  milk.  Her  milk 
has  been  tested  several  times,  and  gave  an  average  of 
3.95  per  cent  fat.  If  there  was  no  loss,  that  amount 
of  milk  made  400  pounds  of  butter  which,  at  18  cents 
per  pound,  would  amount  to  $72,  The  value  of  8,000 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENT:  WHAT  HE  DID. 

Fred  H.  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts,  may  not  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States;  but  for  all 
that,  he  has  made  a  mark  in  the  world.  He  has  made 
hundreds  of  marks,  we  might  say,  for  during  the  past 
few  years,  he  has  secured  760  subscriptions  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  man  who  does  that  certainly  deserves 
well  of  his  country,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  see  what  such  a  man  looks  like.  At 
Fig.  317,  is  shown  a  picture  of  Mr.  Johnson  with  the 
wheel  which  he  won  this  year.  He  is  certainly  big 
enough  to  handle  a  plow  or  take  half  a  big  cock  of 
hay  at  one  forkful.  On  a  football  team,  he  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  hole  in  the  opposing  line.  It  isn’t 
beef  and  bone  alone  that  capture  subscriptions,  how¬ 
ever,  for  W.  S.  Moore,  who  has  run  Mr.  Johnson  a 
close  second  in  several  contests,  does  not  not  weigh 
half  as  much.  It  is  quality — that  is,  persistence  and 
pluck — that  brings  the  single  subscriptions  together 
into  a  large  club.  Other  qualities  are  confidence  and 
faith. 

You  will  see  that  Mr.  Johnson  carries  The  R,  N.-Y. 
right  in  plain  sight  where  all  can  see  what  he  repre¬ 
sents.  He  doesn’t  drop  a  sample  copy  in  a  farmer’s 
dooryard,  and  then  jump  on  his  wheel  and  ride  as 
though  a  yellow  fever  germ  were  after  him  !  He  stays 
right  by  his  man  and  convinces  him.  We  are  glad  to 
print  a  picture  -of  the  bicycle.  We  would  like,  also, 
to  show  the  faithful  old  wheel  that  carried  Mr.  John¬ 
son  up  hill  and  down  dale,  through  mud  and  frost,  by 
day  and  night,  in  the  hunt  for  subscribers.  It  was 
worn  out  in  public  service.  It  has  earned  a  pension, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  is  drawing  it  as  he  rides  his  new 
wheel.  There  ought  to  be  a  similar  wheel  for  you 
spattered  over  the  farms  of  your  county. 


THE  CHAMPION  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENT  AND  HIS  WHEEL.  Fig.  317. 


pounds  of  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  at  eight  cents 
per  100  pounds  is  $6.40.  The  cost  per  day  for  feed  was 
as  follows  : 

50  pounds  of  ensilage,  at  $3  per  ton . $0,075 

5  pounds  of  clover  hay,  at  $10  per  ton . 025 

12  pounds  of  mixed  grain . 10 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  day . $  .20 

Total  cost  of  feed  for  182  days .  $36.40 

Cr.  By  40C  pounds  of  butter,  at  18  cents . $72.00 

Separator  milk .  6.40 

Total .  $78.40 

Profit  for  six  months .  $42. GO 

She  gave  an  average  of  47  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
and  on  the  last  dayaof  May,  she  gave  46  pounds. 

Several  years  ago,  a  number  of  “  springers  ”  were 
sold  in  November.  One  small  cow  with  white  skin, 
supposed  to  be  inferior  as  a  butter-maker,  was  offered 
for  sale,  but  as  she  was  then  giving  four  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  the  buyer  would  not  take  her.  She 
calved  in  four  weeks  from  that  time,  and  in  January 
was  giving  40  pounds  of  four-per-cent  milk  per  day. 
She  has,  probably,  made  400  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year  since  that  time.  Up  to  that  time,  the  Babcock 
test  had  not  been  used  in  the  dairy,  and  the  quality 
of  milk  was  unknown.  She  is  now  nearly  14  years 
old,  and  is  still  doing  good  service.  In  the  year  men¬ 
tioned,  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the  record  of  her 
time,  and  when  it  was  discovered,  it  was  too  late  to 
dry  her  off  that  season.  This  cow  has  been  fed  grain 
in  winter,  has  had  good  care,  and  has  given  milk 
nearly  all  the  time  for  1 2  years. 

Experience  with  these  cows  and  many  others  has 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  a  fairly  good  cow  fresh 
in  November  may  bo  fed  well  enough  to  keep  up  a 
profitable  flow  of  milk  through  the  winter  without 
endangering  her  future  productiveness,  health  or 
longevity.  Under  favorable  winter  management,  I 
think  that  the  greatest  yearly  yield  can  be  had  with 
the  cow  fresh  in  December.  I  would  have  cows  fresh 
in  every  month  from  October  to  May,  let  them  have  a 


short  rest  of  four  or  six  weeks  in  winter,  and  give 
them  a  good  grain  ration  all  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  bice. 

A  Champion  for  Winter  Dairying. 

I  consider  winter  dairying  the  more  profitable. 
With  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  bred  for  dairy  purposes, 
coming  in  in  the  fall  months,  a  good  supply  of  corn 
ensilage  made  from  mature  corn,  some  oats  and  peas, 
a  comfortable  stable,  and  a  separator  or  a  good  place 
to  cream  the  milk,  I  can  make  butter  cheaper  in  win¬ 
ter  than  in  summer.  First,  the  flow  of  milk  is  more 
easily  controlled  in  winter  than  in  summer,  for  with 
a  good  barn,  well  ventilated,  a  more  even  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  kept,  there  are  no  flies  to  worry,  short 
pasture  to  contend  with,  and  no  useless  exercise  hunt¬ 
ing  for  feed,  for  that  commodity  is  within  reaeh,  and 
each  cow  gets  her  allowance,  all  she  can  convert  into 
milk.  If  she  does  not  pay  her  way  by  the  Babcock 
test  and  scales,  she  is  doomed  to  the  shambles,  be  she 
purebred  or  scrub. 

I  hardly  dare  say  how  cheap  butter  can  be  made  in 
winter,  for  fear  that  I  may  be  called  to  account,  as  I 
once  was  at  a  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
for  making  the  assertion  that  I  could  make  butter  for 
nine  cents  per  pound.  After  giving  my  account  by 
debit  and  credit,  having  to  give  the  cost  of  ensilage, 
etc.,  the  veteran  dairyman,  W.  H.  Gilbert,  arose  and 
said,  “  Mr.  Baker  has  not  given  his  secret  away,  for 
he  does  it  with  good  cows.  I  have  tested  his  cows, 
and  I  know  that  he  tells  the  truth.”  R:ght  here  is 
the  point — good  cows  are  what  make 
cheap  butter,  and  the  better  the  cows 
and  the  cheaper  the  feed,  the  cheaper 
the  product.  Prof.  Haecker,  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Experiment  Station,  has  fully 
demonstrated  that,  with  such  cows  as 
Houston,  butter  can  be  made  at  five 
cents  per  pound,  with  Minnesota’s  cheap 
feed.  While  we  cannot  get  bran  in  New 
York  State  for  $5  per  ton,  and  other 
feed  at  like  prices,  we  can  have  good 
cows,  and  know  that  they  are  good. 
Corn  ensilage  and  clover  hay  can  be 
grown  upon  the  farm,  and  converted 
into  milk  at  more  payipg  prices  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  the  products  be 
more  easily  shipped  to  distant  places, 
thereby  receiving  more  remunerative 
prices  than  in  summer.  If  I  had  only  the 
summer  for  making  butter,  I  would  sell 
my  cows  and  dairy  outfit  as  soon  as  I 
could  advertise  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  details,  at 
present,  of  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
for  the  cows  are  not  yet  on  winter 
feed,  but  have  been  stabled  nights  for 
a  long  time.  Some  time  during  the 
winter,  I  will  give  an  itemized  account 
of  what  our  dairy  will  do  for  a  week  ; 
also  a  few  separate  cows,  to  show  that  the  cow 
is  the  first  factor  for  making  cheap  butter,  the 
feed  consumed  the  next,  and  I  think  the  man  has  quite 
a  little  to  do  with  it;  he  must,  at  least,  be  endowed 
with  good  cow  sense.  A.  d.  baker. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

Why  Not  Draw  Salary  in  Winter? 

I  don’t  want  to  give  up  winter  dairying  as  long  as  I 
am  dairying.  Winter  dairying  has  not  been  very 
profitable  in  this  section  until  within  a  few  years. 
This  fall,  you  may  go  over  our  hills,  get  six  or  eight 
miles  from  the  railroad,  and  you  will  see  the  hustling 
farmer  getting  new  water  conveniences  into  or  near 
his  barn ;  silos  that  have  just  been  built  are  being 
filled,  stables  are  being  fitted  up  warmer,  and  some 
are  drawing  grain  from  the  nearest  depot,  which  they 
have  bought  while  cheap.  Are  these  winter  or  sum¬ 
mer  dairymen  making  improvements  ?  Almost  every 
time,  a  winter  dairyman  making  milk  for  some  cream¬ 
ery.  Some  who  use  a  separator  make  their  own 
butter,  and  get  the  same  price  the  year  around. 

I  hear  that  New  York  City  takes  milk  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  200  or  300  miles.  Ami  right?  [You  are. — 
Eds.]  I  knew  a  case  about  six  years  ago,  where  a 
party  paid  as  much  for  grain  as  he  received  for  milk, 
in  the  three  coldest  months.  The  reasons  were,  sum¬ 
mer  cows,  cold  stables,  dry  stalks  and  winter  prices 
for  grain — about  $30  per  ton  that  winter.  Have  the 
cows  come  fresh  in  late  summer  and  fall ;  they  will 
milk  well  in  summer  then,  and  you  will  have  a  product 
to  sell  when  that  article  is  scarce,  or  when  every 
farmer  can’t  furnish  a  good  supply,  then  you  can  roll 
in  the  coins  without  begging  some  friend  to  buy. 
Buyers  will  be  begging  for  the  product.  The  goods 
must  be  topnotch.  There  is  always  room  at  the  top  I 
Get  on  top  by  winter  dairying.  Why  hasn’t  a  farmer 
as  good  a  right  to  draw  a  salary  in  winter  as  aay  one  ? 
He  can  if  he  wili.  w.  w.  cobkwali,. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RED  PARADISE  SWEET  APPLE. 

At  Fig.  318,  is  shown  a  half  section  of  the  Red 
Paradise  Sweet  apple.  Mr.  W.  B.  K.  Johnson,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  writes  ns  that  it  has  been  grown  locally 
in  the  northern  part  of  Bucks  and  southern  part  of 
Lehigh  Counties  for,  possibly,  100  years,  but  trees  are 
now  being  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time.  All  traces 
of  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  of  its  originator,  have 
been  lost.  He  says  that,  40  or  50  years  ago,  as  nearly 
as  he  can  recollect,  he  heard  of  the  variety.  His 
father  had  four  trees  in  his  orchard  in  Bucks  County, 
which  were,  at  least,  30  feet  high,  with  large,  spread¬ 
ing  branches,  while  the  trunks  measured  from  18  to 
30  inches  in  diameter.  He  thinks  that  these  trees 
must  have  been  40  to  50  years  old  at  that  time.  Sam¬ 
ples  were  sent  to  ex-Pomologist  S.  B.  Heiges,  and 
he  pronounced  it  the  best  sweet  apple  he  had  ever 
eaten.  The  tree  is  described  as  a  moderate  grower, 
fruit  large,  of  a  glossy  red,  flesh  white,  crisp,  very 
juicy,  a  very  pleasant  eating  apple,  and  particularly 
appreciated  for  cider.  Season  September,  but,  with 
care,  may  be  kept  until  January  in  an  ordinary  cellar. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that,  for  a  long  time,  he  had  an 
idea  that  the  Winter  Sweet  Paradise  might  be  the 
same  fruit,  until  he  met  with  some  in  New  York  State. 
Finding  it  different,  he  sent  samples  of  the  Red  Para¬ 
dise  Sweet  to  different  pomological  societies,  but  it 
was  unknown  to  any  of  the  members.  So  about  eight 
years  ago,  he  commenced  propagating  it.  From  the 
specimens  sent  us,  we  should  say  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  by  those  desiring  a  red  sweet 
apple  of  its  season. 


ROUP,  ITS  CAUSE,  PREVENTION,  CURE. 

Hope  Farm  Notes  of  October  30  were  read  with  the 
result  of  impressing,  at  least,  one  person  who  has 
made  poultry  a  subject  of  special  research 
for  years,  with  the  large  importance  of  the 
investigations  now  being  carried  on  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  columns.  This  question 
of  roup  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern, 
especially  to  beginners.  I  had  my  siege  of 
it,  learned  its  insidious  methods  of  attack  ; 
but  for  several  years  past,  I  have,  happily, 
been  restricted  to  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
its  incursions  in  the  yards  of  others.  A 
neighbor,  half  a  mile  away,  is  never  free 
from  it.  The  disease  generally  original es 
among  his  Game  fowls,  of  which  he  keeps  a 
number,  and  from  these  extends  to  his  laying 
flocks,  mostly  Leghorns.  A  lack  of  sys¬ 
tematic  cleaning  out  of  the  floor  litter,  from 
one  season  to  another,  may  contribute  to 
this  end. 

I  do  not  regard  an  isolated  case  of  roup  in 
a  mature  specimen,  taken  in  hand  promptly, 
and  thoroughly  cured,  as  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  perpetuation  of  healthy  offspring. 

But  roupy  chicks,  of  a  roupy  parentage,  are 
a  menace  to  successful  poultry-keeping. 

Several  years  ago,  I  placed  a  large  flock  of 
^ens  in  a  building  over  an  open  basement, 
quite  unsuspicious  of  possible  danger,  as  the  floor  was 
deeply  littered  with  earth  and  leaves.  By  constant 
scratching,  however,  the  floor  was  laid  bare  in  places, 
admitting  through  cracks  an  upward  draught  of  zero 
atmosphere,  entailing  the  loss  of  several,  20  or  more 
having  swelled  heads.  Among  those  which  recovered, 
was  one  I  used  the  following  spring  as  a  breeder.  She 
was  a  very  prolific  hen,  a  cross  of  Game  cock  upon 
Partridge  Cochin,  and  laid  me  two  litters  of  12  and  13, 
with  a  single  day’s  interval  between.  Most  of  these 
eggs  hatched,  and  developed  into  remarkably  thrifty 
stock,  and  a  few  of  these  are  still  alive  at  four  years 
old.  The  descendants  of  this  hen,  now  posing  as  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  have  never  shown  a  trace  of  roup. 

The  chief  conditions  leading  to  roup  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  have  been  exposure  to 
rains  and  subsequent  roosting  in  windy  quarters. 
The  chicks  which  roosted  with  impunity  in  the  apple 
trees  earlier  in  the  season,  are  subjected  to  a  trying 
change  when  the  advancing  season  brings  frost-laden 
winds,  with  no  barrier  of  foliage  to  shelter  them. 
An  alternative  about  as  objectionable  as  the  other,  is 
close  crowding  in  ill-ventilated  quarters,  especially  if 
forced  to  breathe  the  odor  of  accumulated  droppings. 
If  a  draught  is  allowed  to  penetrate,  the  conditions 
are  not  improved.  In  my  experience,  however,  no 
amount  of  wind,  up  to  the  time  of  actual  freezing  tem¬ 
perature,  will  conduce  to  roup,  if  the  combination  of 
wet  plumage  and  exposure  is  avoided.  The  mean 
between  two  extremes  is  my  customary  treatment  of 
the  flocks.  I  endeavor  to  have  them  shut  into  their 
houses  during  all  rains,  leaving  these  sufficiently 
open  to  allow  of  a  steady  passage  of  fresh  air. 

The  question  of  nutrition  certainly  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  Physicians 
tell  us  that  humans  owe  immunity  to  disease  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  germ-resisting  power  which  accompanies  a  con¬ 


dition  of  health,  rather  than  avoidance  of  infection. 
To  have  the  body  thoroughly  nourished  is,  perhaps, 
the  first  requisite  in  this  direction.  An  exclusive  diet 
of  corn  is  no  more  a  rational  diet  for  fowls  than  for 
the  human  race.  While  I  advocate  the  discriminating 
use  of  corn,  its  use  corresponds  to  the  use  of  fine 
flour  and  sugar  in  the  human  diet,  and  it  should  be  fed 
in  moderation.  I  feel  disposed  to  attribute  my  own 
avoidance  of  roup  among  my  flocks  for  many  years  to 
the  fact  that  the  daily  bill  of  fare  includes  the  liberal 
use  of  wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  and  animal  food, 
which,  besides  a  small  proportion  of  corn  meal,  con¬ 
stitute  the  morning  mash.  This  mixture  fed  as  freely 
as  the  flocks  will  eat  it  ravenously,  suffices  to  balance 
a  later  feed  of  corn. 

The  prevention  of  roup  when  infection  is  expected, 
as  when  one  or  more  members  of  the  flock  have  con¬ 
tracted  it,  as  also  the  cure  of  the  infected  specimens, 
is  a  very  simple  matter  when  promptly  handled.  A 
piece  of  copperas  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  corn  to  a 
bucket  of  water,  furnishes  both  disinfectant  and 
tonic.  This  may  constitute  their  drinking  water  for 
an  indefinite  period  with  no  harm  resulting.  Do  not 
mistake  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  a  blue  crys¬ 
tal,  for  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas,  which  is 
green.  Or  if  the  blue  crystal  be  used,  it  should  be 
in  the  minutest  doses,  as  it  is  of  a  poisonous  nature. 
If  no  tonic  be  desired,  a  very  weak  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  added  to  the  drinking  water,  will  effec¬ 
tually  prevent  its  contamination  by  the  roupy  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  head. 

A  simple  discharge  from  the  nostrils  should  be  the 
signal  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  flock,  looking 
first  to  such  lack  of  care  as  has  led  to  it.  If  better 
housing  or  feed  be  indicated,  these  should  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Disinfect  the  drinking  water.  Then  watch 
for  any  symptoms  of  swelling  about  the  head,  and 


smell  the  breath  to  detect  any  foul  odor.  If  these 
appear,  remove  to  secluded  quarters,  for  such  speci¬ 
mens  are  invalids,  and  demand  an  invalid’s  care.  If 
a  hen  groans  aloud  with  every  breath,  it  is  a  simple 
swelling  of  the  larynx,  and  yields  speedily  to  con¬ 
finement  in  a  barrel  over  night,  with  a  few  shavings 
in  the  bottom  to  which  a  few  spoonfuls  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  have  been  added,  the  barrel  being  covered 
loosely  over  the  top.  If  a  swelled  head  and  foul  odor 
indicate  -that  an  advanced  stage  of  roup  has  set  in, 
these  will  yield  to  local  treatment,  syringing  the 
nostrils  with  a  mild  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Let 
the  diet  for  a  day  or  two  be  hot  milk,  or  custard, 
flavored,  not  too  strongly,  with  red  pepper.  Ad¬ 
minister  this  with  a  spoon,  if  not  readily  eaten.  Avoid 
all  roup  pills.  Perhaps  I  should  amplify  this  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  roup  pills,  which  are  expensive,  used 
generally  to  fail  to  cure  ;  while  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  I  have  outlined  would  seldom  fail  if  applied  in 
time.  Roup  is  precisely  identical  with  catarrh  in 
human  beings,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  hen  can¬ 
not  free  the  passages  of  the  head  from  the  accumula¬ 
tions,  which  soon  become  an  active  poison  to  the 
blood.  Assimilation  is  suspended,  and  {presently 
digestion  and  all  other  bodily  functions  cease,  and 
starvation  succeeds  to  blood  poisoning.  The  resem¬ 
blance  to  consumption  in  the  human  race  is  very 
marked  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  causes  lead¬ 
ing  to  it.  It  is  apparent  that  local  cleansing  and  dis¬ 
infection  of  the  affected  parts,  combined  with  a  rich 
and  easily-digested  diet,  should  constitute  the  rational 
cure  of  roup.  f.  w.  proctor. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  foregoing  agrees  very  closely  with 
our  own  experience  with  roup.  This  disease  is  the 
worst  foe  of  the  poultryman.  Its  chief  causes  are 
dampness,  draughts,  improper  feeding.  Avoid  these, 
and  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  o f 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  It  Is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paDer.l 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KII.BORNE. 

Possibly  Tuberculosis. 

C.  S.  B.s  New  Fort.— What  Is  the  matter  with  my  cattle?  They 
have  been  troubled  all  summer,  more  or  less,  with  a  sort  of  dry, 
blowing  cough,  raise  nothing  to  speak  of,  are  in  good  condition 
eat  well,  and  are  otherwise  apparently  all  right. 

The  symptoms  suggest  tuberculosis.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  having  the  herd  examined  by  a  competent  veterin¬ 
arian  and,  if  necessary,  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test. 

Abscess  on  Mare's  Leg. 

J.  A.  G.,  Clarion  County,  Pa. — My  mare  seems  to  have  been  hurt 
on  her  right  hind  leg  just  before  harvest;  it  swells  just  above 
the  pastern  like  a  boil  which  discharges  pus.  After  this  it  seems  to 
get  well,  but  the  ankle  and  above  stays  large,  and  after  awhile 
breaks  again. 

If  not  discharging  at  present,  apply  an  active  blister 
over  the  enlargement  (biniodide  of  mercury,  two 
drams  ;  vaseline,  one  ounce ;  mix).  If  it  break  and 
discharge  again,  inject  a  saturated  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc,  after  which  dress  daily  with  a  diluted 
solution. 

Grease  in  a  Horse. 

A.  E.  B.,  Sonoma  County,  Cal.— Last  spring,  I  bought  a  heavy 
work  horse  seven  years  old.  He  had  been  on  pasture  all  winter, 
but  was  in  fair  condition.  About  three  months  ago,  his  hind 
ankles  began  to  swell  nights,  and  from  the  fetlock  on  the  back 
of  the  hind  leg  about  one-third  of  the  way  up  to  the  hock,  has 
become  scabby  and,  when  cleaned,  a  watery  substance  oozes  out 
and  forms  new  scabs.  There  are  no  sores  below  the  fetlock,  but 
just  above  it,  there  is  a  deep  crack  that  looks  like  a  crack  on 
chapped  hands.  He  has  never  been  lame,  and  seems  to  be  in 
perfect  health.  I  have  tried  several  remedies,  but 
to  no  avail.  He  has  had  the  best  of  care.  Can  you 
give  me  a  remedy  ? 

The  legs  should  be  wet  as  little  as  possible. 
If  they  become  soiled,  wash  with  warm 
Castile  soapsuds,  after  which  rub  dry.  If 
the  horse  is  used  in  the  wet,  the  legs  should 
always  be  rubbed  dry  on  entering  the 
stable.  Apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment,  night  and  morning,  rubbing  it  in 
well  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  break  up  and 
remove  the  crusts.  Should  there  be  no  im¬ 
provement  after  10  days’  use  of  this  oint¬ 
ment,  replace  it  by  the  following  dressing  : 
Finely  powdered  oxide  of  zinc,  two  drams  ; 
iodized  phenol,  one-half  dram  ;  vaseline, 
one  ounce  ;  mix,  and  apply  as  directed 
above.  Internally  give  one  tablespoonful 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  once  daily 
for  four  or  five  days,  after  which  increase 
the  dose  to  two  tablespoonfuls  once  daily, 
and  continue  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Re¬ 
peat  the  course  of  arsenic  after  an  interval 
of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  if  desirable ; 
or  give  a  course  of  iodide  of  potash  as  di¬ 
rected  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  10,  page  398. 
The  horse  should  be  fed  a  light  laxative  diet.  If  a 
full  grain  ration  be  given,  it  should  consist  largely 
of  oats  and  wheat  bran.  Corn  should  be  omitted 
or  fed  sparingly.  Oil  meal  could  be  given  to  advan¬ 
tage.  A  bran  mash  once  daily  until  the  bowels  are 
loosened  would  be  excellent. 

Nail  Puncture  of  Horse's  Foot 

[V.  J.  B  ,  Hood  River,  Ore. — My  horse  ran  a  nail  in  the  frog  of 
the  forefoot  four  months  ago;  the  nail  was  removed,  but  after 
weeks  of  poulticing,  a  discharge  broke  outback  of  the  foot,  Anally 
healed  up,  and  we  removed  an  inch  or  more  of  the  hoof  and  the 
frog  which  was,  apparently,  dead.  The  hoof  now  is  much  smaller, 
but  around  above  the  hoof  is  quite  an  enlargement,  and  the  horse 
limps  badly  and  does  not  seem  to  improve.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  him  ? 

The  continued  lameness  indicates  that  there  is  either 
a  bony  growth  or  enlargement,  or  dead  tissue  that 
must  be  removed.  I  can  only  advise  you  to  have  the 
foot  examined  and  treated  by  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon. 

Collar-Gall  Callosities. 

F.  W.,  Ludington,  Mich. — My  mare,  10  years  old,  has  sore 
shoulders,  and  also  has  a  sore  about  half  way  up  on  the  shoulder, 
which  becomes  a  hard,  dry  scab.  On  pinching,  it  cracks  open, 
and  on  pulling  off.  it  leaves  from  one  to  three  small  holes  the  size 
of  a  wheat  kernel,  containing  pus.  The  bunch  is  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar,  slightly  firm  and  appears  slightly  warmer  than  the 
rest  of  the  skin.  My  horse,  11  years  old,  has  a  sore  on  top  of 
the  neck  where  the  collar  rests,  much  the  same  as  the  mare’s, 
but  seems  to  itch  some.  I  intend  to  use  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam.  Do  you  think  it  good  for  the  above  sores  ? 

If  there  is  a  circumscribed  callus  of  dead  tissue  on 
any  of  the  galls,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dissect  it  off 
with  the  knife  before  the  surface  will  heal.  Then 
dust  with  iodoform  twice  daily  as  long  as  the  sore  re¬ 
mains  moist.  As  soon  as  the  surface  becomes  dry, 
apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment.  If  there  is 
no  such  circumscribed  callus  or  slough,  but  simply 
an  unhealthy  raw  surface,  apply  finely-powdered 
gulphate  of  copper,  and  allow  it  remain  for  24  hours, 
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then  wash  off  and  dust  daily  with  finely-powdered 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  later,  use  the  zinc  ointment  as 
directed  above.  The  copper  sulphate  may  be  repeated 
once  a  week  if  necessary,  but  should  not  he  applied 
too  frequently.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  apply  a 
blister  to  the  raw  surface.  But  a  blister  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  employed  by  applying  it  around  each 
sore,  not  nearer  than  within  one  inch  of  the  raw  sur¬ 
face.  If  the  horse  be  worked  during  the  treatment, 
the  collar  must  be  padded  so  that  no  pressure  can 
come  on  the  sores. 

Indigestion  in  a  Horse. 

W.  H.  K„  New  Jersey. — My  mare  is  driven  7|4  miles  night  and 
morning,  six  days  in  the  week,  resting  on  Sunday.  I  feed  12  quarts 
daily  of  rye,  oats  and  corn,  and  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  yet 
she  seems  famished,  and  is  poor  all  the  time.  When  she  has  been 
out  in  a  rain,  she  hardly  seems  able  to  move  for  two  or  three 
days.  She  is  15  years  old,  but  has  not  had  hard  usage.  What 
can  I  do  for  her  ? 

Follow  the  general  directions  and  treatment  advised 
for  chronic  indigestion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  page  591.  When  again  out  in  a  storm,  cover 
the  horse  with  a  woolen  blanket  as  soon  as  you  re¬ 
turn  to  the  stable,  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  until 
the  horse  is  dry.  Also  give  a  hot  bran  mash  to  which 
add  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger  and  30 
drops  tincture  of  aconite.  Or  a  pint  of  whiskey  may 
be  given  in  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water. 

J.  II.  B.,  Ohio. — My  six-year-old  horse  eats  ravenously,  but  is 
poor  and  bony,  and  is  always  hungry.  If  whole  grain  is  fed,  he 
will  bolt  It,  and  to  prevent  this,  I  mix  ground  corn,  oats  and  bran 
with  his  oats  dry. 

The  horse  is  suffering  from  chronic  indigestion  or 
dyspepsia  ;  and  if  you  continue  overfeeding  as  at 
present  he  will  soon  have  the  heaves.  Follow  gen¬ 
eral  directions  and  treatment  advised  for  chronic  in¬ 
digestion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  4,  page  591, 
but  substitute  the  following  powder  for  the  powders 
there  prescribed  :  Powdered  gentian  and  ginger,  of 
each  one  pound ;  sulphate  of  copper  and  powdered 
nux  vomica,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  mix,  and  make  into 
32  powders.  Give  a  powder  night  and  morning.  A 
lump  of  rock  salt  or  common  coarse  salt  should  be 
kept  constantly  before  the  horse,  either  in  a  small 
compartment  of  the  feed-box,  or  in  a  separate  box 
within  reach  of  the  animal. 


Damson  Plums  ;  Pecans  and  Hickorynuts. 

F.  J .  W.,  Sheridan,  lad. — 1.  What  is  the  most  profitable  Dam¬ 
son  to  plant  for  market  in  this  locality  (25  miles  north  of  Indian¬ 
apolis)  ?  Is  the  fruit  known  as  the  Dlttle  Blue  Damson  profit¬ 
able,  and  if  so,  is  it  usually  grown  on  its  own  roots  ?  2.  Who  has 
stock  of  Nussbaumer’s  Hybrid  pecan  for  sale  ?  Is  there  a  better 
variety  for  this  locality,  or  would  any  of  them  be  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  here  In  rich  bottoms  where  our  hickories  grow  ?  3.  Two 
seasons  since,  we  procured  some  thornless  gooseberries  (French) 
from  an  eastern  nursery;  they  died,  and  we  have  not  seen  any 
mention  of  the  thornless  varieties.  Are  they  worthy,  and  what 
ones  are  considered  best  ? 

Ans. — 1.  All  of  the  Damson  plums  are  profitable, 
but  the  Farleigh  and  French  are  about  the  best  of 
the  lot.  They  will  grow  and  bear  as  abundantly  as 
the  little  common  ones  which  are  usually  grown  from 
suckers,  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  almost  any  market. 
2.  No  one  has  grafted  trees,  or  even  scions,  of  the 
Nussbaumer  pecan  for  sale,  neither  is  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  original  tree  now  known  to  any  one,  if  it 
is  yet  alive.  It  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  about 
Mascoutah,  Ill.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  big  Shellbark  hickory  and  the  pecan,  but  this  is 
only  theory.  Mr.  J.  J.  Nussbaumer,  who  once  lived 
near  Mascoutah,  Ill.  (residence  now  unknown  to  the 
public),  reported  that  he  had  raised  seedlings  from 
the  old  tree,  and  these  may  be  at  or  about  his  old 
home  ;  if  so,  they  may  be  found  and  reported  to  the 
public  by  those  who  live  there.  Some  of  them  may 
be  valuable,  and  they  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  supposed  hybridity  of  the  old  tree. 
There  is  another  larger  pecan  found  wild  on  a  farm  re¬ 
cently  owned  by  O.  L.  McCallister,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Ind.  It  was  once  called  the  Floyd  pecan  because  a  Mr. 
Floyd,  of  Iowa,  knew  of  it  and  kept  the  place  of  the 
tree  a  secret,  thinking  to  make  a  speculation  on  the 
variety.  As  he  would  answer  no  questions  as  to  the 
matter  when  asked  by  me  some  years  ago,  I  took 
means  to  hunt  it  up,  and  found  a  small  tree  as  above 
stated,  which  bore  nuts  far  larger  than  the  Nuss¬ 
baumer  nut.  The  shell  is  thin,  and  the  hull  also, 
appearing  to  be  like  a  pecan  in  these  respects  and  in 
form  of  nut,  but  the  leaves  and  buds  had  more  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  big  Shellbark  hickory.  It  may  be 
a  pecan-hickory  hybrid.  The  tree  has  recently  been 
hurt  by  lightning,  but  there  are  some  young  grafted 
trees  in  existence,  so  I  have  heard.  It  would  be  well 
to  look  up  the  old  tree  if  any  who  read  this  living  in 
Indiana  can  do  so.  The  variety  should  be  well  tested, 
especially  farther  south,  where  the  pecan  attains  its 
best  development.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
earlier  and  more  hardy  varieties  of  the  pecan  may  bear 
nuts  profitably  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  somewhat 
northward  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  matter  of 
tenderness  is  not  likely  to  be  so  much  against  their 


success  as  the  lateness  of  ripening.  A  variety  which 
I  named  Biloxi  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  thin- 
shelled,  although  smaller,  of  the  choice  kinds  grown 
by  W.  R.  Stuart,  at  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  while  he 
lived,  and  now  by  his  widow.  It  might  be  worthy  of 
trial. 

3.  There  have  been  a  good  many  plants  of  imported 
thornless  gooseberries  planted  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  but  no  published  reports,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
been  issued.  They  are  decidedly  foreign  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  judging  by  those  I  have  seen  in  pots,  are  not 
likely  to  prove  valuable  in  the  larger  part  of  America. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

A  Neglected  Kansas  Orchard. 

S.,  Doniphan,  Kan.— I  have  an  orchard  which  has  been  neglected 
for  years;  it  is  in  Blue  grass  sod,  and  the  trees  need  much  trim¬ 
ming.  1.  What  time  of  the  year  would  it  be  best  to  trim  them  ? 
2.  What  would  be  the  be9t  way  to  work  up  the  sod  ?  It  is  almost 
too  hilly  to  plow,  though  it  could  be  done.  3.  Would  the  Ideal 
Cutaway  harrow  be  advisable  ?  4.  Is  the  Ideal  Cutaway  harrow 
too  heavy  for  two  horses  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Let  S.  beware  of  too  much  trimming.  Al¬ 
low  no  tree  butcher  to  do  more  than  to  look  at  the 
trees.  Do  not  cut  away  the  lower  branches,  so  as  to 
lay  the  trunks  bare  and  permit  a  plow  to  come  close 
to  them.  Keep  the  trees  low-headed,  if  they  are  so 
now.  Use  no  eastern  or  foreign  notions  of  pruning 
on  them.  Clear  out  all  crossing  and  colliding  branches 
in  a  reasonable  way,  and  stop  there,  at  least  for  a 
year.  Almost  any  time  between  now  and  next  July 
will  be  a  good  time  to  do  the  work.  2.  Plow  the  land 
shallow,  but  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  before 
freezing  weather  if  possible ;  if  not  possible  now, 
then  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  it  can  be  done,  and  keep 
the  surface  stirred  every  week  or  so,  weeds  or  no 
weeds,  from  early  spring  until  August  1.  Then  let 
the  Crab  grass  cover  it  until  the  next  spring,  when 
the  same  kind  of  cultivation  should  be  repeated,  en¬ 
riching  the  land  with  whatever  manure  is  cheapest, 
but  preferably,  that  which  is  rich  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  This  treatment  should  be  kept  up 
as  long  as  the  orchard  lasts,  growing  no  other  crop, 
except  it  be  clover  now  and  then,  which  should 
be  left  to  rot  on  the  land.  3.  Any  of  the  Cutaway 
harrows  is  good  for  summer  cultivation,  but  not  suit¬ 
able  to  break  up  the  tough  grass  sod  at  the  start.  4. 
All  of  these  Cutaway  harrows  are  too  heavy  for  two 
horses  except  they  be  very  heavy  and  strong.  Three 
horses  will  do  the  work  better  and  with  much  less 
worry  and  strain  than  is  possible  for  two.  h  e.  v.  d. 

A  Beet-Sugar  Factory  in  New  York  State. 

U.  F.  T.,  Batavia,  N.  1. — An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a 
beet-sugar  factory  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  with  that  object  in  view, 
the  surrounding  towns  are  being  canvassed  to  have  the  farmers 
pledge  themselves  to  raise  3,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  All  the  information  we  can  get  is  from  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  enterprise,  who  paint  rosy  pictures  of  the  profits  to 
farmers  in  raising  the  beets.  The  price  stipulated  is  to  be  the 
same  as  paid  by  other  factories,  based  on  the  percentage  of  sugar 
the  beets  contain,  probably  about  $5  per  ton  for  beets  that  an¬ 
alyze  15  per  cent  of  sugar.  Can  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  give  us  any  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  beet  producers’  side  of  the  question  ?  Has  it 
been  a  profitable  undertaking  to  the  farmers  in  other  sections, 
especially  in  the  eastern  States  ?  How  many  tons  do  they  aver¬ 
age  per  acre,  and  what  is  the  cost  per  acre  for  raising?  What 
price  is  usuaby  paid  per  ton  for  beets  ?  A  ton  of  beets  that  an¬ 
alyze  15  per  cent  of  sugar,  will  produce  300  pounds  of  sugar;  at 
five  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  this  will  bring  $15.  Is  not  the 
profit  all  to  the  factory  and  very  little  to  the  beet  raisers  ? 

Ans. — These  questions  are  the  most  difficult  to 
answer  satisfactorily  of  any  which  are  received  by 
the  agricultural  papers,  or  by  the  experiment  stations. 
Sugar  beets  can  be  raised  with  profit  by  farmers  at 
$4  per  ton.  Potatoes  can,  also,  be  raised  with  profit 
at  25  cents  per  bushel.  Many  farmers,  however,  fail 
to  realize  a  profit  on  potatoes  at  that  price,  and  many 
who  attempt  to  raise  sugar  beets  will  fail  to  make  a 
profit  on  them.  There  are  many  farmers  in  New 
York  State  and  in  other  States  as  well,  who  are  ask¬ 
ing  this  question  and  asking  it  very  earnestly  ;  for  if 
the  profit  of  this  new  industry  is  all  to  be  realized  by 
the  manufacturer,  there  is  no  inducement  whatever 
for  the  farmer  to  go  into  it. 

Though  we  have  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  raising 
a  ton  of  beets  in  Nebraska,  that  is  no  help  to  us  here. 
The  industry  is  a  new  one  in  the  East.  The  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  had  200  or  300  plots  of  beets 
raised  the  past  season  by  different  farmers  of  the 
State.  A  bulletin  is  now  being  written,  and  will  be 
issued  during  the  winter,  giving  the  results  of 
analyses  and  cost  of  raising  the  beets  as  actually 
found  by  the  farmers  who  have  raised  them.  Many 
plots  were  grown  in  the  region  of  Batavia,  and  from 
the  data  now  at  hand,  that  is  one  of  the  favored 
localities  of  the  State  for  the  raising  of  sugar  beets. 
The  soil  seems  to  be  proper,  the  yield  of  beets  per 
acre  is  good,  and  the  per  cent  of  sugar  is  running 
high.  So  naturally  the  farmers  there  are  well  fav¬ 
ored.  Whether  they  can  raise  beets  with  profit  at  the 
price  which  the  factories  can  afford  to  pay,  depends 
upon  whether  they  will.  If  the  same  careless  and 
half-way  methods  are  practiced  as  are  practiced  in 
raising  corn  and  potatoes,  they  will  not  succeed.  The 
lesson  of  thorough  tillage  must  be  learned  by  the 


farmers  as  it  has  never  been  learned  before.  In  Ger 
many  and  in  France,  they  have  learned  this  lesson, 
and  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  beet-sugar  factories 
has  increased  over  100  per  cent  in  value.  The  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  American  farmer  is  his  desire  to 
till  large  areas.  This  desire  must  be  overcome,  and 
the  energy  concentrated  on  small  areas. 

If  the  farmers  have  had  any  experience  in  raising 
mangels,  they  know  about  what  will  be  the  cost  of 
raising  sugar  beets.  An  average  yield  per  acre  in 
that  locality  should  not  be  less  than  12  tons.  By  extra 
care  in  preparing  the  soil  and  in  tending  the  beets, 
from  15  to  20  tons  should  be  easily  realized.  But  this 
is  above  the  average  of  what  will  be  realized  by  the 
growers.  The  following  items  of  labor  and  expense 
may  fairly  represent  what  will  need  to  be  expended 
on  an  acre  of  beets.  I  simply  state  the  items  without 
giving  the  figures.  The  cost  will  vary  entirely  with 
the  conditions  :  Preparing  land  (plowing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  marking)  ;  20  pounds  of  seed  ;  planting  seed  ; 
thinning  ;  two  hoeings  by  hand  ;  six  cultivations  ; 
harvesting  ;  marketing.  The  rent  of  land  and  cost  of 
fertilizers  are  not  considered. 

If  any  farm  occupation  can  be  said  to  require  care¬ 
ful  business  attention,  it  may  be  said  of  raising  sugar 
beets.  There  is  profit,  and  good  profit,  to  the  farmer 
who  will  make  it  a  business ,  but  there  is  failure,  com¬ 
plete  failure,  awaiting  the  farmer  who  expects  to 
raise  the  beets  without  special  effort.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood  in  this  article,  I  would  not  dis¬ 
courage  any  one,  yet  I  would  have  all  who  go  into 
the  raising  of  beets  do  so  with  their  eyes  open.  It  is 
long  since  any  new  industry  has  been  introduced  in 
this  country,  which  promises  as  fair  returns  to  the 
farmers  as  the  raising  of  sugar  beets.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  case  of  the  “  Survival  of  the  fittest”.  He  who 
has  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  work,  and  makes  the 
most  careful  study  of  the  problems  involved,  is  the 
one  who  is  going  to  survive.  He  will  make  money  in 
raising  and  selling  beets  at  $4  per  ton.  He  who  ex¬ 
pects  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  which  he  is  going 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  will  meet  with  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  would  better  not  attempt  the  growth 
of  beets.  l.  a.  clinton. 

How  to  Girdle  a  Grape  Vine. 

F.  D.  N.,  Meea,  Col. — What  Is  the  method  of  girdling  grape 
vines  ? 

Ans  — The  process  consists  in  removing  a  ring  of 
bark  about  1)4  inch  wide  from  a  branch  or  shoot  of 
the  vine,  one  of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  which 
branch  always  is  the  bearing  or  fruiting  wood  of  the 
present  year.  Persons  who  desire  to  grow  grapes  for 
their  own  use,  who  have  had  unfavorable  experience 
and  little  or  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  methods 
of  successful  growers,  should  procure  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey’s  little  book  entitled,  Grape  Training.  Fail¬ 
ure,  in  many  cases,  doubtless,  is  owing  to  insufficient 
or  injudicious  pruning.  I  will  only  say  that  from  20 
to  50  buds  on  one-year-old  or  bearing  wood  are  all 
that  should  be  left  each  spring.  The  place  for  re¬ 
moving  the  ring  of  bark  is  near  the  junction  of  the 
branch  to  the  older  wood  of  the  vine.  But  one  strong, 
healthy  bud  or  shoot  should  be  left  between  the  old 
wood  and  the  point  ringed  or  girdled.  This  shoot 
already  started  will  make  the  branch  for  the  next 
season’s  crop.  After  the  fruit  has  ripened  and  been 
gathered,  the  branch  should  be  cut  from  the  vine  at 
the  point  where  it  was  girdled.  The  shoot  back  of 
the  girdled  point  will  mature  its  wood  and  go  into  a 
dormant  state  for  the  winter  in  good  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 

The  operation  of  girdling  may  be  performed  by 
cutting  through  the  bark  around  the  branch  in  two 
places  1)4  inch  apart  with  an  ordinary  pocket  knife, 
and  removing  the  bark  between  the  two  cuts  with 
the  finger.  This  can  easily  be  done,  as  the  bark  peels 
readily  at  the  proper  time  for  the  operation.  Where 
much  girdling  is  done,  an  instrument  with  two  curved 
blades  firmly  attached,  1)4  inch  apart,  to  a  short 
handle  is  used.  This  girdling  knife  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  little  work  already  alluded  to.  But  we 
have  found  that  a  pair  of  old  scissors,  with  a  notch 
cut  in  each  blade  with  a  three  cornered  file,  so  that 
they  will  clasp  the  branch,  will  with  a  very  slight 
rotary  motion  of  the  hand,  readily  cut  through  the 
bark  all  round  a  branch,  and  we  now  prefer  these  to 
the  girdling  knife  we  formerly  used. 

The  proper  time  for  girdling  is  soon  after  the  young 
grapes  have  formed,  when  half-grown  or  as  large  as 
a  buck-shot.  Unless  the  vine  is  in  a  healthy  condition 
in  the  spring,  girdling  or  other  treatment  will  not  en¬ 
able  it  to  ripen  a  crop  of  fruit  properly.  Suitable 
early  varieties,  and  protecting  the  vine  by  winter 
covering,  will  go  far  toward  making  a  success  of 
grape-growing  in  unfavorable  locations.  That  a 
grape  vine  may  be  covered  during  winter,  the  renewal 
system  of  training  is  the  proper  method  to  be  used, 
as  by  this  method,  all  old  wood  is  cut  from  the  vine 
each  year,  and  that  which  is  left  can  be  laid  down 
without  injury.  w.  d.  babns. 
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TRIAL  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  SALT¬ 
BUSH. 

About  15  years  ago,  Baron  Von  Mueller, 
of  Melbourne,  sent  to  the  University  of 
California  Experiment  Station  seeds  of 
this  Salt-bush,  -where  it  has  been  given 
a  thorough  trial.  The  report  says  that 
it  is  a  perennial  herb  very  much  liked 
by  sheep.  It  is  pronounced  by  some 
correspondents  as  wonderful  for  its 
productiveness  and  drought-resisting 
powers.  Unlike  most  other  Salt-bushes, 
the  report  continues,  this  plant  has  a 
prostrate  habit,  covering  the  ground 
with  a  green  cushion  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  thick.  Single  plants  form  wheel¬ 
shaped  masses  with  rather  small  leaves, 
but  thickly  set  on  slender  branches, 
as  shown  at  Fig.  31G,  page  754.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  the  fruit, 
which  is  heart-shaped  and  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  is  of  a  brownish- 
red  tint  and  produced  abundantly.  When 
the  plant  is  cut,  it  continues  growth 
very  soon  from  the  same  root.  At  the 
experiment  station,  near  Tulare,  Cal., 
the  herb  has  been  grown  with  excellent 
results  in  some  of  the  worst  alkali  spots 
on  the  station  grounds,  single  plants 
having  reached  the  diameter  of  16  feet 
in  one  season,  as  was  stated  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  30.  The  report  states 
that  the  yield  of  a  full  cut  is  about  20 
tons  of  green  material,  or  about  five  tons 
of  dry  matter,  per  acre.  According  to 
Mr.  Forrer,  the  foreman  of  the  Tulare 
Station,  a  long  season  would  permit  of 
two  such  cuts.  In  feeding  the  Salt-bush, 
it  was  used  in  conjunction  with  hay, 
about  73^  pounds  of  green  Salt-bush  to 
2}4  pounds  of  hay  to  one  feed.  Sheep 
and  hogs  eat  it  readily,  and  horses  and 
cattle  soon  get  used  to  it,  if  fed  mixed 
with  other  feed  at  first.  In  every  100 
pounds  of  air-dried  material,  there  were 
found  to  be  over  19  pounds  of  pure  ash. 
Assuming  the  water  in  the  fresh  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  about  75  per  cent,  every  100 
pounds  of  dry  matter  corresponds  to 
400  of  green.  Each  ton  of  green  mater¬ 
ial  is  equivalent  to  500  pounds  of  strictly 
dry  material,  or  550  pounds  of  air-dried 
matter,  containing  about  110  pounds  of 
mineral  ingredients.  Of  this  extraordin¬ 
ary  amount  of  ash,  nearly  40  percent,  or 
44  pounds,  is  common  salt,  and  about  15 
per  cent,  or  17  pounds  more,  is  soda  in 
other  combinations.  The  amounts  of 
potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
relatively  small,  thus  rendering  the  Salt¬ 
bush  excellent  for  ‘‘desalting”  or  free¬ 
ing  the  soil  from  obj  actionable  sodium 
compounds.  In  the  ash  from  a  ton  of 
air-dried  plant,  there  are  about  14 
pounds  of  potash,  and  3  5  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  available  for  plant  food. 

Seeds  of  the  Salt-bush  were  sown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  April  21.  Tney  were 
sent  to  us  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 
The  seeds  sprouted  readily  enough,  and 
the  plants  made  a  quick,  vigorous 
growth.  In  early  September,  the  vines 
were  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  about 
one  foot  high,  prostrate,  very  branching 
and  rather  woody.  The  leaves,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  316,  are  variable  in  shape,  about 
two  to  three  inches  long  by  one  inch 
wide,  irregularly  toothed  or  scalloped. 

On  October  13,  we  fed  the  green  leaves 
and  stems,  which  had  not  been  harmed 
by  several  frosts,  to  five  cows,  two  pigs 


and  two  horses.  Ail  but  one  of  the 
horses  seemed  to  relish  them. 

Mr.  Burpee  says  that  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  among  our  native  grasses,  and 
that  the  combination  increases  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  grazing  animals.  The  flavor 
of  the  leaves  is  perceptibly  salty,  similar 
to  that  of  the  well-known  Goose-foot, 
Salicornia  herbacea,  which  grows  abund¬ 
antly  in  many  of  the  salt  marshes  from 
New  England  to  Georgia.  The  botanical 
name  is  Atriplex  semibaceatum,  of  the 
order  Chenopodiaceaa . 


Daisy  Pea. — A  Minnesota  correspond¬ 
ent  sends  us  a  box  of  Carter’s  Daisy  pea, 
stating  that  there  must  be  two  varieties 
sold  under  this  name.  One  seedsman 
describes  the  vines  as  growing  three 
feet  high,  while  the  vines  of  the  variety 
that  he  planted  grow  but  18  inches  in 
height.  We  planted  seeds  of  the  Daisy 
which  were  sent  to  us  by  James  Vick’s 
Sons  during  the  season  of  last  year,  and 
the  following  note  appeared  regarding 
this  variety  on  page  483:  “Vines 
grow  two  feet  high,  leaves  large,  pods 
large,  broad  and  well  filled  with  about 
eight  large  seeds.  Productive.  We  re¬ 
gard  this  as  the  best  dwarf  or  half-dwarf 
pea  in  our  collection.” 

We  again  planted  Carter’s  Daisy  the 
past  season,  the  seeds  coming  from 
Burpee  &  Co.  The  vines  grew  1%  foot 
in  length  ;  otherwise  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ference,  and  the  difference  in  height 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  two  seasons.  It  is  a 
splendid  pea  in  every  way,  and  we  shall 
give  illustrations  and  a  full  description 
of  its  behavior  during  the  past  season, 
later,  or,  at  about  the  time  when  our 
readers  would  naturally  be  considering 
the  best  kinds  of  peas  to  plant  next 
year .  . . 

We  have  an  instructive  communica¬ 
tion  from  Louis  Meyer,  of  Malvern, 
Ark.,  regarding  the  behavior  of  certain 
of  the  Japan  plums  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  His  Abundance  trees  were 
planted  during  February,  1892.  They 
bloomed  profusely  in  1893,  but  set  no 
fruit.  In  1894,  a  late  frost  caused  all 
of  the  blossoms  to  fall  before  the  fruit 
set.  In  1895,  a  heavy  crop  matured.  In 
1896,  frost  again  destroyed  the  blossoms. 
The  past  year,  a  heavy  crop  matured, 
many  of  the  plums  measuring  six  inches 
in  circumference.  Notwithstanding 
that  half  the  fruit  was  thinned  out, 
the  trees  were  so  heavily  laden  that 
the  branches  broke.  Many  of  the  plums 
showed  the  curculio  crescent  mark,  but 
they  ripened  perfectly. 

Trees  of  the  Burbank  were  planted 
during  November,  1894.  They  bore 
heavily  during  the  past  season,  and  the 
plums  were  very  large  and  showy, 
though  the  quality  was  not  as  good  as 
that  of  the  Abundance.  The  curculio 
did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  fruit  ma¬ 
terially,  though  many  of  the  plums 
rotted. 

Red  June,  planted  in  the  fall  of  1894, 
fruited  during  the  past  season.  Mr. 
Meyer  describes  the  plum  as  of  goodly 
size  and  flavor,  and  of  a  deep,  rich  color. 
It  hangs  a  long  time  on  the  tree  after 
ripe,  and  should  prove  an  excellent 
market  fruit. 

Gold  was  planted  in  the  fall  of  1895, 
and  the  trees  bore  about  half  a  crop 
during  the  past  season.  We  quote  from 
Mr.  Meyer’s  letter  :  “  Gold  is  surely  the 
right  name  for  this  wonderful  plum.  It 
haDgs  on  the  tree  until  one  thinks  it 
will  never  ripen,  then  a  faint  crimson 
blush  appears  on  the  upper  portion,  and 
in  a  few  days,  it  is  a  mass  of  delicious 


jelly.  Eaten  before  this  time,  the^qual- 
ity  is  inferior.” 

He  placed  a  dczen  of  these  plums  in  a 
closet  where  they  remained  three  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  just  as 
sound  'and  fresh  as  when  they  were 
place  d,there.  thus  proving  this  variety 
to  be  a  remarkable  keeper  and  shipper. 
He  believes  that  the  Japan  plums  will 
become  more  favorably  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  as  time  goes  on. 

Potato  Points  from  Pennsylvania. 

G.  H.  B.,  Huntingdon  County,  Pa. — 
Experiments  with  potatoes  are  interest¬ 
ing,  if  notalways  profitable.  On  May  10, 1 
planted  the  six  varieties  named  below, 
side  by  side,  in  rows  three  feet  wide, 
placing  the  sets,  which  were  cut  to  single 
eyes,  exactly  12  inches  apart.  The  yield 
was  very  small,  as  the  soil  was  capable 
of  producing  400  to  500  bushels  per  acre 
in  a  good  season  : 

Date  of  Rate  per 
ripening.  acre,  bushels 

Stray  Beauty .  July  20  184 

Early  May .  July  28  140 

Bovee .  July  28  159 

New  Queen .  July  28  176 

Early  Harvest .  Aug.  5  256 

Carman  No  1 .  Aug.  30  263 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh .  Aug.  30  133 

The  Bovee  I  purchased  from  a  prominent 
seed  firm  of  New  York,  who  claimed  to 
control  the  entire  stock,  and  boomed  it 
as  being  away  ahead  of  any  other  extra 
early  potato.  Its  appearance  in  growth 
of  vine  and  tuber  was  exactly  like  the 
New  Queen,  and  not  one  minute  earlier 
When  dug  and  placed  beside  the  New 
Queen,  I  offered  my  brother  (who  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  expert  gardener  in  this  sec¬ 
tion)  the  Bovee  pile,  if  he  could  teli 
which  was  which,  but  he  gave  it  up.  If 
one  more  trial  shows  them  to  be  so 
nearly  alike,  one  bin  will  hold  both 
varieties  hereafter. 

The  Early  May  I  bought  for  an  unusu¬ 
ally  early  potato.  It  is  a  fine-looking 
potato,  but  not  so  very  early  as  claimed 
by  a  grower  in  western  New  York, 
who  says,  “  It  was  planted  later  than 
any  other  variety  on  the  farm,  but  got 
ripe  10  days  earlier  than  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  hitherto  considered  the  earliest  pota¬ 
toes.”  The  three-ounce  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  tuber  was  presented  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  produced  5%  pounds  of  aver¬ 
age-sized  potatoes.  The  Carman  No.  1 
is  my  standard,  for  quality  and  quantity. 
I  grew  the  past  season,  under  ordinary 
field  culture,  46  tubers  of  this  variety, 
that  measured  a  level  bushel. 


Had  Catarrh 


Two-Hole 
Corn  Shelter. 

Capacity.  20  to  60  bushels  per 
hour.  Cleans  corn  ready  for 
market.  Write  for  description 
and  price.  SPROUT,  WALDRON 
&  CO..  Muncie,  Pa..Mfrs.  French 
Burr  Feed  Mills  and  Com  Ear 
Crushers. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  nurseries,  H I Q IITS TOWN,  If.  J, 


HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  HID., 

have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 


TREES. 

APPLE.  PLUM  and  CHERRY,  for  Fall 
planting.  185  per  100. 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  k  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PmpIi  TfPPC  *°r  everybody.  Wholesale  and  retail. 
I  Cubit  1  ILCj  H  g  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del 


PLANT  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  will  be  given  by  the  Introducer.  Address 
S.  ».  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Seen  Pineapples  Crow? 

I  will  send  free,  by  mall,  a  plaDt  of  the  finest 
variety,  guaranteed  to  fruit.  50  cents  each,  two  for 
75  cents.  FliED.  C.  THOMAS,  Orlando  Pineries, 
Box  394,  Orlando.  Fla. 


GROW  BISMARCKS  IN  POTS. 

Wonderful  Midget  Bismarcks  bear 
beautiful  large  Apples  in  Pots  or 
Garden  when  two  years  old.  One 
Dollar  Each.  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  Roses.  Magnificent  Climber 
for  Porch,  50c  each,  prepaid. 
Send  for  beautiful  colored  Litho¬ 
graphs  giving  descriptions.  Address 
MANHATTAN  NURSERY  CO., 
47  L  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


COLUMBIAN  TIPS  AND  TRANSPLANTS. 

200  OOO  Tips  for  this  Fall,  and  Spring,  1898.  Larg¬ 
est  Berry  Growers  in  the  State.  Prices  right. 

J.  H. TEATS  &  SONS,  FrultGrowers.Williamson.N.Y. 


12  Loudon  Raspberry  ) 

12  King  Raspberry  jFor50c- 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Strengthens 
the  System  and  Cures. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  catarrh  and  was  in  such 
a  condition  that  every  little  draught  would  cause 
me  to  take  cold.  After  having  taken  a  few 
bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  have  been 
strengthened  and  I  am  in  better  health  than  I 
have  ever  been  before.”  John  Albebt,  79  James 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — In  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s 


Pills 


are  the  only  pills  to  take 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


COLUMBIAN 


Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted 

by  the  CELEBRATED  GENEVA  NURSERIES. 
Established  1846.  GOOD  PAY.  Success  insured  to 
WORKERS.  Address  W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PURE  ALFALFA  SEED. 

Guaranteed  and  of  prime  quality,  $4  per  bushel,  in 
two-bushel  sacks,  delivered  on  track  at  Lakln. 

GEO.  G  BAHNTGE,  Lakin,  Kearney  Co.,  Kan. 


WjQw  DAV  FOFIFHT  BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  boxes.  REPLACE 
7T  6  T /\  I  I  l\LlUn  1  free.  Give  BUYER’S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 
orders  largeor  small;  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI¬ 
VAL,  trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BES1  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,— write  for  lists,  photos  and  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.  STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark,  Mo.,  Rodport,  III.,  Dansville, N.Y. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

ARTHUR  «T.  COXiLiIUS,  Mooroatown,  2\T.  J. 


3  Big  Business  Japs 


It’s  free,  and  it  tells  the  truth 


are  RED  JUNE,  BURBANK  and  WICKSON.  Our  new 
catalogue  for  fall  will  tell  you  about  these  and  other 
“ Business  Trees";  also  about  Successful  Fall  Planting. 
“ Get  it  aiid  come  out  of  the  dark."  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


» 


THE  S.  &  H.  CO- 

desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  any  thing  in  their 
line.  They  think  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  strong,  smooth,  healthy, 


I 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

?  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous  A 

5  Plants,  Greenhouse  Stock,  EtC.,  on  the  market  and  invite  all  buyers  to  come  T 
and  see  for  themselves.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  old  stand  where  they  have  labored  W 
faithfully  for  the  past  43  years  to  build  up  a  reputable  business.  Catalogues  free. 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO,,  Box  I,  Painesvllle,  O:  f 
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Hogs  and  Pumpkins. 

J.  C.  Senger,  Va  — Recently,  while 
feeding  my  hogs  their  ration  of  pump¬ 
kins,  it  recurred  to  my  mind  that  many 
of  the  ills  with  which  humanity  is 
afflicted,  particularly  some  of  a  parasiti¬ 
cal  nature,  are  due  to  our  domestic 
animals.  More  prudence  and  a  little 
forethought  might  avert  much  disease, 
not  to  say  death.  Tapeworms  and  other 
parasites  find  the  swine,  sheep,  etc.,  a 
congenial  breeding  place.  The  both 
humane  and  wise  course  to  pursue  is  to 
see  that  our  animals  are  kept  in  good 
health,  especially  so  just  before  slaugh¬ 
tering.  Pumpkin  seeds  are  about  the 
only  vermifuge  used  in  some  households, 
and  they  are  among  the  recognized 
“officinal”  articles  enumerated  in  the 
United  States  Dispensatory,  and  are 
held  in  high  repute  as  tseaiafuges  by 
practitioners  of  high  repute.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  when  fed  to 
our  animals,  they  will  exert  a  similar 
sanitary  effect.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  when  hogs  are  fed  pumpkins  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  regular  corn  ration, 
they  will  lay  on  flesh  more  rapidly,  and 
one  will  get  more  pork  from  a  given 
amount  of  corn  than  without  the  pump¬ 
kins.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
intrinsic  feeding  value  of  the  pumpkins 
themselves,  partly  because  succulent 
food  renders  more  of  the  dry  food  digest¬ 
ible,  and  partly  because  less  worms 
leave  less  mouths  to  feed.  We  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  fatten  an  animal 
that  is  infested  with  worms. 

The  chances  are  that  pumpkins  have 
a  feeding,  a  medicinal,  and  a  manurial 
value.  But  it  is  not  a  safe  practice  to 
feed  them  indiscriminately,  ad  libitum, 
to  the  extent  that  the  hogs  will  not  con¬ 
sume  all  that  may  be  given  them  each 
meal.  The  seeds  and  stringy  matter  are 
highly  nitrogenous,  and  in  one  sense, 
may  be  classed  with  the  concentrated 
feeds,  with  all  of  which  good  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  feeding.  Note  the 
following  average  analyses  : 

Muscle-  Fat- 
makers.  formers.  Pure  fat. 

Green  clover .  4.40  13.50  1.10 

Seeds  and  strings 

of  pumpkins .  6.00  4.78  6.92 

Entire  pumpkins. .  1.11  4.34  0.16 

Note  the  difference  in  the  muscle- 
makers.  The  seeds  and  stringy  matter 
of  pumpkins  are  over  36  per  cent  richer 
in  muscle-makers  than  green  Red  clover. 
In  pure  fat,  few  of  the  common  concen¬ 
trated  feeds  exceed  them.  A  glance  at 
the  analysis  suffices  to  show  that  they 
give  us  a  very  unbalanced  ration,  decid¬ 
edly  too  rich  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  With  the  entire  pumpkin,  the 
matter  is  altogether  different.  The  flesh, 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  weight, 
contains  much  less  feeding  value  than 
even  the  rind ;  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  whole  being  quite  low.  The  pump¬ 
kin  adds  bulk  to  the  food,  and  its  succu¬ 
lence  forms  a  convenient  medium  to  float 
and  dissolve  the  masticated  corn,  there¬ 
by  rendering  efficient  service  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  preventing  con¬ 
stipation.  The  danger  lies  in  careless 
feeding.  The  hogs  much  prefer  the 
seeds  and  stringy  matter,  and  when  they 
can  get  their  fill  of  these,  the  rest  of  the 
pumpkin  will  be  slighted,  and  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  such  a  practice  will,  sooner  or 
later,  result  in  deranged  digestion.  The 
plain  inference  is  that  hogs  should  be 
fed  only  as  many  as  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  and  then  satisfactory  results  will 
follow.  The  pumpkin  is  a  good  thing, 
but  like  many  other  good  things,  it  may 
be  perverted  and  converted  inio  a  two- 
edged  sword,  injuring  stock  and  owner 
as  well. 

More  Mysterious  Barn  Fires. 

L.  R.  T.,  Vermont. — One  of  those  very 
mysterious  fires  came  under  my  notice, 
which,  in  this  case,  happened  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  time  to  save  a  large  barn  filled 
with  all  the  products  of  a  large  farm.  I 
have  visited  the  premises  several  times 
since  the  fire  that  so  nearly  came,  and 
once  since  reading  Mr.  Phillips’s  article, 
page  433,  and  made  special  inquiries  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  cause,  which  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  when  explained.  I  believe  that 


many  fires  that  are  thought  to  be  caused 
by  tramps,  matches  or  sparks  from  a 
smoker’s  pipe,  are  really  caused,  as  in 
this  case,  by  “  spontaneous  combustion.” 

This  case  happened  about  four  or  five 
years  ago,  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
was  caused  by  the  heating  of  a  large 
mow  of  wild  grass  or  bog  meadow  hay 
that  was  cut  and  put  into  the  barn  the 
last  of  June  and  first  of  July  previous. 
The  bottom  of  the  mow  was  on  a  level 
with  the  drive  floor,  and  has  a  double 
floor  so  tight  that  the  chaff  and  dust 
from  the  hay  do  not  work  through  on  to 
the  cattle  that  are  stabled  directly  un¬ 
derneath.  The  barn  is  wide  enough  so 
that  two  rows  of  cattle  are  stabled,  with 
a  feed  alley  in  the  center  of  the  stable. 
It  appears  that  the  heat  was  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  center  of  the  mow  above  the 
feed  alley,  and  the  nearest  approach  of 
air  to  the  heated  hay  was  over  a  large 
joist  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  over  the  center  of  the  feed  al¬ 
ley,  for  the  fire  broke  out  there,  and 
was  not  discovered  until  it  had  burned 
this  large  timber  nearly  through,  and 
burned  a  hole  in  the  flooring  a  foot  wide 
and  nearly  two  feet  long.  Cinders  and 
coals  had  dropped  into  the  dry  hay,  chaff 
and  dust  which  lay  in  the  feed  alley,  yet 
no  fire  had  been  started  from  that,  so  it 
seems  that  a  spark  or  coal  from  a  pipe 
is  not  always  sure  of  starting  a  confla¬ 
gration. 

If  it  had  been  the  usual  time  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  that  the  hired  man  went  to  the 
barn  to  do  the  chores  that  morning,  the 
barn  would  have  been  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  cause  of  the  fire  laid  to 
a  tramp’s  pipe,  or  as  Mr.  Phillips  says, 
suspicion  would  have  fallen  on  some  in¬ 
nocent  person,  shadowing  his  whole  life 
The  center  of  the  mow,  after  cutting 
down  and  throwing  out  the  hay  on  top, 
was  found  to  be  very  hot,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  use  plenty  of  water  on  it  to 
keep  it  from  bursting  into  flames  when 
they  were  taking  it  out.  The  whole 
mow  was  badly  heated,  but  the  center 
was  like  charcoal. 

I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention 
two  other  very  mysterious  fires.  These 
were  houses,  and  both  took  fire  in  the 
attic  on  very  warm  days  in  midsummer. 
The  theory  is  advanced  by  some  that  the 
nest  of  the  yellow  wasp  will  ignite  spon¬ 
taneously.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those 
houses  caught  fire  in  such  a  manner  that 
“  pipe,  lantern  or  match ’’could  not  be 
accused,  and  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  no  Suspicion  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  owners  or  any  one  that 
could  have  had  access  to  the  garrets 
Both  houses  were  nearly  new,  and  the 
flues  were  in  excellent  condition. 

Notes  from  Oregon. 

C.  E.,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. — I  sowed 
rape  for  green  manure,  in  one  section 
of  my  grapeyard,  and  will  never  do  it 
again.  The  rape  grew  finely  until  the 
time  for  grapes  to  ripen,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  lice  (appearing  like  the 
green  aphis  on  cabbage  plants)  so  thick 
that  they  settled  down  on  the  grapes. 
You  may  imagine  the  tasty  appearance 
of  a  lousy  grape  cluster.  So  much  for 
rape. 

As  to  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato, 
the  report  is  more  encouraging.  Having 
only  a  few  hills  of  them.  I  dug  them 
with  the  spade,  and  the  first  hill  I  dug 
contained  six  potatoes, the  smallest  about 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  As  they  clung 
well  to  the  roots,  I  carried  the  whole 
vine  with  its  tubers  to  the  house.  They 
were  beauties,  indeed  ;  in  fact,  an  out¬ 
sider  could  tell  that  they  were  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  usual  line  of  potatoes. 
I  only  wish  that  I  could  have  cooked  a 
mess  of  them,  but  that  will  come  next. 

As  usual,  I  have  experimented  with 
Crimson  clover,  and  it’s  best  in  the  vege¬ 
table  patch  that  was  heavily  manured 
from  the  barnyard. 

Cow  peas  (another  new  thing)  have 
done  finely.  I  only  wish  that  I  had 
done  as  the  Hope  Farm  folks  did,  cut 
them  once  and  got  some  hay  ;  but  I  will 
plant  more  of  them  next  year. 

The  Mexican  corn  is,  indeed,  an  eye- 
opener.  At  this  date,  it  is  just  as  green 
and  flourishing  as  ever,  and  three  or  four 
stalks  seem  to  go  a  long  way  in  the 
cow’s  ration. 


CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS. 

From  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the  Progress  of 
Medical  Science  in  Lung  Diseases. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  air  tubes  and  cells 
of  the  lungs  is  a  very  common  and  very 
serious  disease.  It  generally  results 
from  neglected  colds,  but  is  sometimes 
caused  by  breathing  dust  in  workshops 
and  irritating  gases  and  vapors  in  fac¬ 
tories. 

Particles  of  dust  being  inhaled  irritate 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  lungs  and  make 
them  sore,  just  as  dust  and  small  parti¬ 
cles  getting  into  the  eyes  make  them 
red,  angry  and  sore. 

Bronchitis  is  always  a  lung  disease, 
because  the  bronchial  tubes  are  the 
chief  part  of  the  lungs  and  ducts  through 
which  we  breathe.  To  say  that  a  person 
has  bronchitis  and  yet  that  his  lungs  are 
sound,  is  absurd  and  untrue,  since  these 
tubes  are  the  seat  of  every  known  lung 
disease.  All  that  can  truthfully  be  said 
is  that  bronchitis  is  not  consumption, 
although  it  is  very  liable  to  end  in  that 
disease. 

The  most  constant  symptoms  of  chronic- 
bronchitis  are  cough,  shortness  of  breath 
and  mucous  expectoration.  Its  slight 
or  seriou3  character  is  shown  by  the 
kind  of  matter  raised  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  loss  of  flesh,  hectic  fever  and 
night  sweats  Tnese  latter  symptoms, 
wnen  present,  show  the  deep  hold  it  has 
on  the  lung  and  how  greatly  it  has  al¬ 
ready  weakened  and  undermined  the 
general  health. 

A  great  many  bronchial  cases  are  met 
with  in  people  advanced  in  life.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  a  cold  in  the  Fall,  which  lasts 
all  Winter.  They  cough  and  expector¬ 
ate  quantities  of  gray  and  jelly-like 
mucous,  but  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  the  cough  grows  better,  and 
the  expectoration  almost  ceases,  only 
to  return  with  increased  severity  on  the 
advent  of  cold  again.  Unless  arrested, 
this  form  of  senile  bronchitis  cuts  short 
the  thread  of  life.  Most  old  people  die 
of  it  years  before  there  is  any  necessity 
for  dying,  for  want  of  proper  treatment. 

In  many  cises  chronic  bronchitis  is  as 
dangerous  as  consumption  itself,  and 
even  more  so  than  some  forms  of  that 
disease.  So  long  as  no  organic  chaDge 
has  taken  place  in  the  air  tubes  and  air 
cells,  bronchitis  is  always  perfectly 
curable  by  local  treatment  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  tubes.  But  I  cannot  conceive  of 
the  possibility  of  any  form  of  bronchial 
disease  being  cured  by  stomach  medica¬ 
tion  or  the  treatment  commonly  em¬ 
ployed.  No  local  inflammatory  disease 
of  any  other  organ  has  ever  been  cured 
without  local  treatment,  and  without 
local  treatment  I  consider  bronchitis  as 
fatal  as  consumption.  The  broncuiai 
membrane  in  time  becomes  altered  in 
structure  and  pours  forth  a  matter 
which  has  all  the  qualities  of  pus  ;  hectic 
fever  and  night  sweats  supervene,  and 
the  case  tends  slowly  but  surely  to  death 

There  is  a  form  of  bronchitis  especial¬ 
ly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  the  bronchial  secretion. 
The  patients  expectorate  a  pint  or  more 
of  frothy  fluid  a  day,  resembling  gum- 
water.  They  are  pale  like  persons 
blanched  by  hemmorrhage  ;  generally 
free  from  fever — neither  quickness  of 
pulse  nor  beat  of  skin  existing,  but  the 
wasting  of  the  body  and  general  weak¬ 
ness  is  extreme.  Examined  after  death 
no  ulcerations  or  tubercles  are  found, 
nor  anything  resembling  consumption 
in  the  state  of  the  lungs.  They  die  of 
exhaustion  through  the  excessive  drain 
made  upon  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Such 
Cises  are  always  curable  if  timely 
treated  by  astringents  and  antiseptics 
applied  by  inhalation  directly  to  the 
relaxed  and  weakened  membrane  with¬ 
in  the  lungs. 

(To  be  continued.) 

( Signed )  Robert  Hunter,  M.D., 

117  West  45th  st., 

November  18,  1897.  New  York. 

NOTE  — Readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  are  interested  for  them¬ 
selves  or  friends  can  obtain  Dr.  Hunter’s 
books  free  by  addressing  him  as  above. — 
Adv. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  81.65. 


Remember  this 
sign 

whereby  it 
Conquers  Pain. 


Conquers  Pain- 
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St.  Jacobs  Oil 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  Soreness,  Stiffness, 
and  Burns. 


Home-Mixed 

Fertilizers 

A  man  can  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  mixing-  his  own 
fertilizers.  He  saves  about 
half  the  first  cost;  he  can  use 
the  materials  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  crop,  and  conse¬ 
quently  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  possible  for  the  money 
spent.  Nitrate  of  Soda  should 
be  used  to  furnish  the  nitro¬ 
gen  (ammonia).  It  is  not  only 
the  cheapest ,  but  the  most  sol¬ 
uble,  available,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  formof  nitrogen. 

A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  Plants.” 
r  I  CC  Tells  all  about  mixing  and  using 
fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it. 

S.  M.  HARRIS.  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  N.  Y. 


GOSHEN 

LOW  WACON 

WHEELS 

Composed  of  layerupon 
layer  of  Inch  kiln  dried 
IndianaWhite  Oak.  See 
the  wedge-shaped  sec¬ 
tions;  grain  runs  from 
liub  to  tire.Look  at  the 
rivets  that  hold  layers 
together.  Wheels  lHtoli# 
in.;  tire  to  6-in. ;  fit 
any  wagon.  Buy  a  set  & 
have  two  wagons— high 
one  and  low  one.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Circulars 
and  price  list  free. 

KellyF’ndry&Mch.Co. 

27  Purl  St.  GOSHEN,  IND. 


el  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAGON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  free. 

ELECTROS  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 


gold  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  IU. 


ADA  M 

THE  FENCE  MAN 
Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  (UazmotSKg’ 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
'  tells  all  about  JBea& 

Hfturm  Fomc®  Mads. 

Also  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fences. 
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A  Long  Look  Ahead. 

To-day's  apparent  economy  may  prove  to  have 
been  gross  extravagance.  He  who  buys  fence  that 
is  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  “LONG  RUN,”  practices 
real  economy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAW!  DOWD 
1BBB8. 


With  a  FOLDING  8A  WING  BACHINB.  9  CORDS  by  ONK  BAN  inlO 
hours.  Send  for  FREE  illua.  cat.  showing  latest  IMPUOVF.HKNTp 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  aeency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO  , 

61-66  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chisago,  UJ. 


“  Intensive  Cultivation  is  the  Keynote  to  Success !  <’ 

SUCCESS 

Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 

taM  tofNINd 

*  *  $1.00  a  Year.  ”  Every  Saturday. 

.4  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Homo. 

THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription;  it  will  earn 
you  $100  before  the  twelve  months  are  up.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copy  free. 
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It  is  reported  that  800  Chinamen  will  be  used  to 
“  break  up  ”  the  coal  strike  in  Illinois.  These  men 
will  be  guarded  by  Gatling  guns,  and  will  live  in  a 
stockade  near  the  mines  !  With  such  creatures  herded 
like  sheep,  with  Italian  laborers  worked  like  cattle 
on  contract  jobs,  and  southern  life  convicts  practi¬ 
cally  sold  into  lifelong  slavery  in  the  mines,  we  may 
well  wonder  when  the  “  labor  question  ”  is  to  be  set¬ 
tled.  “  The  farmer  feeds  them  all,”  but  only  con¬ 
tented  and  industrious  workmen  are  able  to  pay  for 
the  feeding. 

0 

The  writer  has  Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rock 
poultry.  We  notice  many  women  wearing  feathers 
of  various  kinds  on  their  hats.  Our  hens  are  honest 
and  industrious,  and  when  they  die,  they  leave  the 
soil  of  New  Jersey  better  for  having  lived  on  it.  Now 
let  the  State  of  New  Jersey  pass  a  law  compelling  all 
women  to  wear  black  or  speckled  feathers,  and  all 
men  to  use  toothpicks  made  from  Plymouth  Rock 
quills  !  Nonsense  !  you  will  say,  yet  why  would  it 
not  be  as  honest  as  other  class  legislation  that  has 
been  attempted  in  this  country  ? 

Q 

From  Virginia  to  Texas,  southern  market  garden¬ 
ers  are  preparing  to  have  a  share  in  the  potato  market 
next  spring.  The  crop  is  known  to  be  short  all  over 
the  world.  All  are  figuring  on  the  belief  that,  by 
next  spring,  the  markets  will  be  about  cleaned  of  old 
stock  so  that  new  potatoes  will  bring  a  higher  price. 
Therefore,  from  Norfolk  to  Galveston,  the  acreage  of 
potatoes  will  be  increased.  Those  who  get  the  new 
crop  to  New  York  first  will  reap  the  harvest,  and 
growers  will  take  long  chances  and  plant  earlier  than 
usual.  In  fact,  the  next  southern  potato  crop  will  be 
considerable  of  a  gamble,  with  heavy  risks  taken 
both  in  acreage  and  early  planting. 

0 

The  florists  of  the  United  States  annually  import 
a  great  quantity  of  palm  seeds  from  Australia,  South 
America,  and  other  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  the  palms  used  as  house  and  decorative 
plants.  Last  year,  a  California  appraiser  declared 
such  seeds  dutiable,  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
agricultural  seeds,  and  this  ruling  was  upheld.  A 
New  York  firm  paid  such  duty  under  protest,  upon 
the  ground  that,  while  these  were  seeds,  they  were 
more  correctly  palm  nuts,  containing  seeds,  and  they 
could  not  he  classed  as  agricultural  seeds,  as  these 
ornamental  palms  would  not  make  timber,  neither 
did  they  produce  edible  fruits.  This  opinion  was 
legally  upheld,  and  the  excess  of  duty  paid  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  first  ruling  will  be  refunded. 

® 

That  idea  in  our  first-page  article  that  the  head  of 
the  family  in  Germany  doesn’t  expect  to  be  the  only 
breadwinner  of  the  family,  may  seem  a  novel  one  to 
many  of  our  American  readers.  Here,  in  most  cases, 
the  husband  and  father  is  expected  to  furnish  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  the  wife  and  daughters  think  their 
duty  fulfilled  when  the  housekeeping  work  is  done. 
And  on  the  farms,  this  view  of  the  ease  is  generally 
right,  too.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
women  of  the  family  are  abundantly  able  to  help  in 
the  outdoor  work,  and  in  the  case  of  mechanics  and 
laborers,  the  wives  and  daughters  could,  with  benefit 
and  profit,  employ  their  time  in  outdoor  occupations. 
We  see  much  of  this  among  our  foreign-born  popula¬ 
tion,  and  some  profess  to  be  shocked  at  it.  But  the 
personal  appearance  of  these  women  doesn’t  usually 
tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that  they  are  objects  of 
commiseration.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  women 
habitually  taking  the  places  of  men  in  distinctively 


masculine  occupations,  but  there  are  many  cases 
where  they  could  do  so  temporarily,  at  least,  with 
benefit  to  their  health,  and  with  substantial  profit. 
Even  many  an  overworked  farmer’s  wife  would  be 
greatly  benefited  could  she,  for  a  time,  escape  from 
the  heated  kitchen  and  the  stuffy  rooms,  and  breathe 
God’s  free  air  for  a  time  while  engaged  in  some  light 
outdoor  work. 

© 

One  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  fermentation  or  the  souring  of  milk,  etc.,  is 
salicylic  acid.  Its  action  upon  unorganized  ferments 
is  very  powerful  ;  it  completely  arrests  the  digestive 
process,  and  for  this  reason,  is  dangerous  in  food 
compounds.  The  use  of  this  acid  as  a  preservative  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  most  European  countries,  and  its 
sale  is  prohibited  in  the  South  American  countries 
having  pure-food  laws.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  the  use 
of  salicylic  acid  as  food  is  prohibited  in  that  State. 
Most  of  the  preservative  compounds  offered  for  sale 
contain  this  as  tbe  main  ingredient.  Their  use  in 
milk  comes  within  reach  of  the  law,  and  their  use  in 
home  compounds  is  a  danger  to  be  avoided  by  the 
housekeeper. 

© 

“Why  not  draw  a  salary  in  winter  ?  ”  say  s  our  friend 
on  page  755.  He  is  speaking  of  dairymen,  and  the 
question  follows,  Who  is  to  pay  the  salary  ?  It  is 
easily  answered,  The  cow  1  The  bossie  makes  a  good 
boss,  and  she  pays  her  wages  regularly  to  those  who 
do  their  duty  by  her.  The  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  recently  said  that  “  Winter 
dairying  will  not  pay  unless  one  is  near  a  large  city.” 
Practical  dairymen  do  not  all  seem  to  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  Baker  says  that  he  can  make  a  cheaper  pound  of 
butter  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  silo  certainly 
compares  favorably  with  the  pasture  in  providing 
roughage  at  little  cost,  and  a  comfortable  stable  with¬ 
out  flies  is  better  than  a  short  pasture  with  them. 
Summer  dairying  means  idle  cows  and  idle  men  in 
winter,  and  overworked  men  in  summer.  The  time 
for  cows  to  be  idle  is  at  the  time  when  the  men  are 
most  useful  on  the  farm. 

® 

In  1852,  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  law 
compelling  railroad  engineers  to  ring  a  bell  or  blow 
a  whistle  when  nearing  a  crossing.  That  law  was 
not  amended  until  1895,  when  the  governing  bodies 
in  towns  and  cities  in  the  larger  counties  were  given 
power  to  compel  the  protection  of  crossings.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  that  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany  is  not  obliged  to  do  more  than  the  law  requires, 
except  where  it  has  created  a  danger  by  its  own  act — 
such  as  building  a  curve  near  a  tunnel  or  deep  cut. 
In  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  other  States,  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dangerous  crossings,  at  many  of  which  people 
have  been  killed  or  injured  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  If  the  engineer  rings  his  bell,  he  does  all  that 
the  law  requires.  The  next  legislature  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  this  by  passing  a  law  giving 
any  locality  tbe  right  to  compel  railroads  to  protect 
such  crossings.  Let  the  people  take  hold  of  the 
matter  at  once,  and  circulate  petitions  demanding 
the  passage  of  such  a  law.  Who  owns  the  State  of 
New  Jersey — the  people  or  the  railroads  ? 

© 

A  legal  contest  between  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Company  involves  a  point 
that  is  of  great  interest  to  farmers.  This  company 
owns  property  in  both  Kansas  and  Missouri.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  place  for  yarding,  watering,  feeding  and 
weighing  cattle,  and  charges  a  certain  price  per  head 
for  the  service.  The  Kansas  legislature  considered 
these  charges  too  high,  and  passed  a  law  which  re¬ 
duced  them.  The  company  refused  to  reduce  the 
charges,  claiming  that  the  State  of  Kansas  had  no 
right  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  a  private 
corporation.  Two  courts  have  now  upheld  the  law 
and  decided  against  the  company.  The  court  holds 
that,  since  nearly  all  cattle  men  of  the  State  sending 
stock  to  Kansas  City  are  compelled  to  use  the  yards 
and  'pay  such  rates  as  may  be  demanded,  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  same  is  established  so  that  the  State  is 
justified  in  protecting  its  citizens  from  extortion.  The 
court  states  that  the  true  value  of  the  property  is 
$5,3S8,003,  and  that  its  net  income  last  year  was  $590,- 
568  73.  The  new  rates  on  the  same  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  amount  of  $289,916.96,  or  about  5.3  per 
cent  of  the  true  valuation,  which,  the  court  holds,  is 
a  fair  rate  of  profit.  It  says  : 

It  is  only  where  there  has  been  a  clear  abuse  of  power,  where 
the  rates  prescribed  by  a  statute  are  manifestly  unjust,  and  oper¬ 
ate  to  deprive  a  citizen  or  corporation  of  that  which  justly 
belongs  to  them,  even  as  against  the  public,  that  the  courts  have 
power  to  intervene.  We  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the  case  at 
bar  is  not  of  that  character. 

If  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  also  uphold 
this  law,  it  will  establish  a  precedent  that  will  greatly 


increase  the  rights  of  the  public  in  any  service  that 
amounts  to  a  monopoly.  It  is  common  sense,  at  least, 
if  not  “law”,  that  legislatures  should  have  the  power 
to  protect  the  public  from  extortionate  rates. 

0 

As  we  stated  four  weeks  ago,  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  undertakes  to  show  that  corn  is  produced  in 
the  western  States  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  a  bushel. 
Western  farmers  are  playing  havoc  with  these  figures, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  trade  papers  and  speculators 
are  using  them  to  show  that  farming  is  more  profit- 
table  than  ever  before.  As  Henry  Wallace,  of  Iowa, 
puts  it : 

If  corn  can  be  grown  for  six  cents  per  bushel,  or,  taking  the 
average  crop  in  these  States  last  year,  for  7.8  cents  per  bushel, 
then  the  farmer  ought  to  be  wearing  diamonds.  If  he  is  a  skill¬ 
ful  feeder,  he  can  get  eight  pounds  of  pork  out  of  a  bushel  of 
corn,  and  hence  grow  live  hogs  at  one  cent  a  pound.  If  he  sells 
them  at  three  cents,  he  trebles  bis  money;  if  at  four  cents,  he 
quadruples  it  Fifty  bushels  of  this  corn  will  fatten  the  ordinary 
steer,  and  he  could  buy  stock  cattle  at  five  cents  a  pound  and  sell 
beef  at  five  cents  a  pound,  and  make  money  band  over  fist. 

If  such  figures  were  used  by  farmers  alone,  they  might 
be  helpful,  for  a  fair  comparison  of  methods  and  cost 
is  always  useful.  If  my  neighbor  can  produce  a  bushel 
of  corn  for  less  money  than  I  can,  I  want  to  know 
how  he  does  it ;  but  when  some  one  goes  to  my  cus¬ 
tomer  in  town  and  tells  him  that  California  hens  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  at  a  cost  of  half  a  cent  each,  I  have  trouble 
right  away  in  selling  my  eggs  at  a  fair  price.  Con¬ 
sumers  and  speculators  use  these  six-cent  corn  state¬ 
ments  to  club  agriculture  and  depress  prices. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

Me  and  my  conscience  are  mighty  good  friends. 

Awful  good-natured — lets  me  run  both  ends. 

Got  kinder  lazy  and  leaves  things  to  me, 

Don’t  have  no  trouble  to  make  him  agree. 

Once  in  a  while  when  the  old  feller  squirms 
Over  some  question  and  won’t  come  to  terms, 

I  set  right  down  and  I  reason  it  out. 

Fust  thing  ye  know  I  have  got  him  in  doubt. 

Then  I  say,  “  You  keep  the  doubt— as  for  me, 

I’ll  take  the  benefit— now  we  agree.” 

Easy  to  get  ’round  objections  of  his, 

Longer  you  argue,  the  easier  ’tis. 

While  I  can  make  him  spell  out  “justify,” 

He’ll  write  O.  K.  on  each  scheme  that  I  try. 

Me  and  my  conscience  we  work  side  by  side. 

Each  tells  the  other  how  neither  one  lied  ! 

How  many  rats  are  you  boarding  ? 

Try  to  catch  the  “  catch  on  ”  habit. 

The  meek  reject  the  extra  dose  of  “  me.” 

Can’t  you  say  whoa  to  somebody’s  woe  ? 

The  best  eat  meat  is  produced  from  rat  ! 

The  rum  shop  is  a  feeding  place  for  fiends. 

Twelve-cent  eggs  will  beat  six-cent  cotton. 

Mr.  Find  Out  is  a  partner  to  Prof.  Get  There. 

□  Who  provides  the  sinews  of  peace  in  your  family  ? 

Take  away  the  pen— pork  ean  be  made  by  the  sward. 

The  beet  sugar  beat  may  replace  the  creamery  shark. 

Don’t  live  in  vane— swinging  around  with  every  puff  of  public 
wind. 

The  finishing  touches  of  mother’s  slipper  are  apt  to  leave  a  raw 
product! 

Stomach  is  the  middle  man.  Does  it  draw  too  large  a  share  of 
your  attention  ? 

“Turning  the  other  cheek”  to  some  people  only  increases 
their  stock  of  “  cheek.” 

The  best  way  to  preserve  dirt  is  to  leave  corners  and  cracks 
that  are  hard  to  get  at. 

Better  take  the  Bible  as  your  check-book.  Draw  precepts 
from  it  to  check  yourself. 

You  are  the  engineer  of  your  own  fortunes,  are  you  ?  You  can 
be  a  civil  engineer,  anyway. 

The  chords  in  your  wife’s  heart  will  vibrate  when  those  cords 
of  wood  are  cut  and  housed. 

Valuable  when  kept  at  work,  a  nuisance  when  made  an  idle 
pet— the  Collie  dog — or  the  man  ! 

The  Massachusetts  law  against  the  wearing  of  feathers  of  song 
birds  does  not  appear  to  be  enforced. 

What  turns  a  White  Leghorn  into  a  white  elephant?  A  mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  Don’t  Care  and  Mr.  Laziness. 

A  New  York  contractor  has  hired  100  negro  convicts  in  North 
Carolina  for  making  shirts  at  the  State’s  prison  ! 

The  ancient  Ethiopians  elected  a  dog  as  their  king.  Wonderful 
how  the  Ethiopian  spirit  kas  survived  the  wrecks  of  time. 

What  ails  the  Oregon  hen?  Put  more  meat  into  her  ration! 
In  October,  $25,000  worth  of  eastern  eggs  were  brought  into 
Oregon ! 

The  greatest  need  in  beet-sugar  making  is  men  who  “  know 
how  to  do  it.”  That  is  true  of  everything.  It  is  only  more  evident 
in  the  beet-sugar  business. 

American  corn  goes  to  Denmark.  The  Dane  feeds  it  to  a  cow 
and  sells  her  butter  to  England.  Why  butter  the  Englishman’s 
bread  through  a  Danish  cow  ? 

Milk  may  hold  monsters  of  most  frightful  mien,  yet  all  so 
small  they  hardly  can  be  seen.  Bacteria  and  germs,  loathsome 
and  mean — nip  them  while  budding— keep  your  dairy  clean. 

A  chainless  bicycle  is  promised  for  next  year.  The  new  gear¬ 
ing  will  cost  little  more  than  the  chain,  yet  it  is  proposed  to  go 
back  to  $100  and  $125  prices.  Why  ?  Stick  to  the  chain  until  prices 
come  down. 

Ip  a  tenant  in  Pennsylvania  feed  hay  (personal  property)  to  a 
cow  (peronal  property),  the  resulting  manure  becomes  real 
estate.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  when  and  where  the  change 
occurs.  The  scrub  will  be  severely  taxed  to  separate  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  (milk;  from  the  hay. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CORPORATION  COW. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  4  spoke  of  a  proposed 
combination  of  milk  dealers  to  control  the  milk  trade 
of  this  city  and  Brooklyn.  There  have  been  spas¬ 
modic  reports  since  then  of  the  progress  of  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  some  papers  have  reported  its  collapse, 
others  that  the  organization  was  going  forward 
quietly  but  steadily.  The  moving  spirit  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  Mr.  J.  D.  Qilmor,  now  says  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  so  nearly  perfected  that  it  is  an  assured  thing, 
and  that  articles  of  incorporation  will  be  filed  in  a 
few  days.  The  details  of  organization  and  plans  for 
work  are  not  yet  perfected,  and  are  outlined  only  in 
a  general  way.  Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for 
a  long  time  with  the  milk  dealers;  the  latter  have  been 
asked  to  give  options  on  their  business,  the  price  to  be 
paid  in  cash  or  stock  of  the  new  corporation,  or  both. 
Many  of  the  dealers  will  then  work  as  agents  of  the 
new  organization.  Perhaps  some  of  the  dealers  will 
be  forced  to  give  up  business,  as  a  smaller  force  of 
men  will  be  needed  under  the  new  order.  Mr.  Qilmor 
is  emphatic  in  his  assertion  that  the  new  organization 
is  not  a  trust,  but  a  corporation.  The  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  are  not  made  public,  but  it  is  asserted 
that  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  capital  are  available  if 
needed. 

X  X  X 

Mr.  Gilmor  told  me  that,  while,  of  course,  the  pro¬ 
moters  expect  to  make  considerable  money,  they  will 
not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  As  the  milk 
trade  of  the  city  is  now  conducted,  about  4,000  wagons 
are  employed.  Many  of  them  travel  over  the  same 
routes,  entailing  an  unnecessary  expense  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  With  the  business  under  one  management,  the 
city  could  be  divided  into  districts,  and  the  work  so 
systematized  that  1,000  or  1,200  wagons  will  do  the 
same  work.  This  will  effect  an  immense  saving  in 
distribution,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  public  be  bet¬ 
ter  served.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  economy  is  pos¬ 
sible,  as  a  large  part  of  the  expense  is  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion.  Then  the  milk  stations,  distributing  depots, 
etc.,  will  be  under  close  inspection,  and  everything 
will  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  the  retail  price  will  be  greatly  reduced  ;  Mr. 
Gilmor  claims  that  a  large  reduction  could  be  made 
from  present  prices,  and  still  a  good  profit  assured. 
He  says  that  a  reduction  is  intended,  and  that  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  begun  before  January  1. 

t  X  t 

So  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  it  is  stated  that 
those  now  supplying  the  dealers  who  sell  out  to  the 
syndicate  will  be  the  ones  who  will  furnish  the  milk 
to  the  new  organization.  To  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  milk  producers  would  be  benefited,  Mr. 
Gilmor  said  that  they  would.  Ia  the  first  place, 
under  present  conditions,  producers  are  often  made 
the  victims  of  dealers  who  secure  their  milk  and,  after 
a  time,  default  in  their  payments.  He  estimates  that 
the  farmers  of  Orange  County  alone  lose  $75,000  a 
year  in  this  way  ;  under  the  new  system,  they  will  be 
selling  to  a  responsible  corporation,  whose  bills  will 
be  paid  promptly.  Then  the  expectation  is  that  some¬ 
what  higher  prices  will  be  paid  for  milk  than  dealers 
have  paid  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  a  better 
quality  of  milk  will  be  required  than  some  producers 
have  been  furnishing. 

t  X  X 

I  asked  Mr.  Gilmor  whether  this  would  mean  a 
regular  system  of  inspection  of  the  dairies,  but  he 
said  that  he  couldn’t  yet  say  as  to  what  would  be  done 
in  this  direction.  Many  similar  details  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  arranged  later  as  reorganization  of  the 
methods  went  on.  The  outcome  of  this  stupendous 
organization  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest. 
It  means  the  controlling  and  handling  of  the  supply 
for  nearly  3,000,000  people,  of  the  most  perishable 
food  commodity  known,  and  one  that  has  become  a 
leading  article  of  food  in  almost  every  family.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  difficult  business  to  con¬ 
trol,  but,  from  present  appearances,  it  looks  as  though 
the  control  of  the  trade  of  this,  the  second  greatest 
city  in  the  world,  were  assured.  We  give  this  from 
the  organizer’s  standpoint ;  it  is  one  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Later,  we  shall  give  the  views  of  others  in¬ 
terested,  and  shall  keep  readers  posted  as  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  business  here.  Whatever  may  be  the  out¬ 
come,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  milk  producers  will 
receive  more  for  their  product.  Any  system  that 
doesn’t  accomplish  this  end  deserves  to  fail.  These 
people  have  been  doing  a  very  unremunerative  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it’s  time  the  tables  were  turned  in  their  favor. 


New  York  City  uses  about  25,000  40  quart  cans  of 
milk  daily.  The  transportation  and  distribution  of 
this  immense  quantity  gives  employment  to  many 
men  and  horses,  and  puts  into  circulation  great  sums 
of  money.  Great  precautions  are  necessary,  and  much 
legislation  has  been  enacted  to  insure  the  delivery  of 
a  pure  and  healthful  product  to  the  people.  The 
milk  producer  has  been  about  the  most  poorly  paid  of 
any  one  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  always  blamed  if  the  milk  does  not  come  up  to 
standard  requirements,  no  matter  how  many  hands 
it  has  passed  through.  There  is  need  of  many  re¬ 
forms  in  the  handling,  and  of  more  even  justice  to 
the  producers.  f.  h.  v. 

CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

Considerable  competition  in  the  export  cattle 
trade  seems  imminent.  It  is  reported  that  the  entire 
space  on  most  of  the  regular  cattle-carrying  steamers 
has  been  contracted  for  at  higher  than  usual  rates, 
and  that  some  of  the  older  shippers  have  been  left 
out  in  the  cold.  It  is  said  that  an  English  syndicate 
is  back  of  this  arrangement.  Some  of  the  older 
shippers  say  that  they  refused  to  pay  the  higher  rate, 
but  have  no  fear  that  they  will  be  unable  to  secure 
all  the  room  they  desire,  if  not  here,  then  at  other 
ports.  The  effect  is  likely  to  be  to  stimulate  the 
cattle  trade  here,  possibly  to  depress  it  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  the  outlook  is  better  for  the  producer 
than  for  the  exporter. 

Is  the  sugar  beet  a  profitable  crop  for  New  York 
State  farmers  ?  That  question  is  becoming  a  serious 
one.  Propositions  are  already  being  made  to  farmers 
in  various  parts  of  New  York  State,  and  on  Long 
Island  the  farmers  themselves  are  talking  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  sugar  factory.  On  page  757,  Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton 
gives  a  conservative  statement  of  the  business  side  of 
beet-sugar  growing.  Oar  own  opinion  is  that,  sooner 
or  later,  American  beet-sugar  making  will  settle  in 
the  Far  West,  for  much  the  same  reasons  that  wheat 
production  has  largely  settled  there.  Next  week,  we 
shall  give  an  excellent  account  of  the  operations  at 
the  first  beet-sugar  factory  erected  in  New  York  State. 
This  will  show  just  how  the  sugar  is  made,  and  we 
shall  follow  it  with  other  articles  giving  all  sides  of 
the  question — for  there  are,  at  least,  two  sides  to  it. 

In  welcoming  the  officers  of  the  National  Grange 
at  their  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  the  other  day,  Gov. 
Hastings  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

The  treasury  would  be  overflowing  if  your  agents  would  not  let 
the  money  run  out  as  fast  as  It  flows  in.  The  watering  trough  in 
the  barnyard  is  hardly  ever  full  when  the  waste  plug  is  knocked 
out.  If  you  do  not  want  your  share  of  the  public  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  to  be  frittered  away  in  useless  expenditure,  exorbitant  ap¬ 
propriation,  or  aimless  expense  of  investigating  committees, 
whose  purpose  is  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  truth,  it  is  your  fault 
if  you  do  not  stop  it.  If  your  Capitol  building  should  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  could  be  rebuilt  with  the  expenditure  of  $500,000,  you 
should  not  be  taxed  millions  on  millions  to  aid  a  subterfuge  or  a 
delusion  which  might  only  enrich  some  favorite  architect  or 
building  contractor,  and  compel  you  to  give  a  share  of  your  wheat 
and  corn,  your  oats  and  potatoes,  to  those  who  have  no  call  upon 
your  bounty,  your  sympathy,  or  your  patriotism.  You  would 
better  rise  in  your  might  and  drive  from  place  and  power  those 
who  misrepresent  you  and  your  interests. 

The  trouble  about  much  of  such  talk  is  that  it  begins 
and  ends  in  words.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that 
the  average  farmer  is  called  upon  to  support  one 
family  besides  his  own  in  the  crowd  of  workers  and 
idlers  who  handle  his  products  or  pretend  to  govern 
him.  Who  will  coin  these  words  into  deeds,  and  show 
how  this  evil  may  be  remedied  ? 

In  the  October  Forum,  C.  Wood  Davis  conjures  up 
the  bogy  of  starvation.  He  insists  that  the  wheat 
eaters  are  multiplying  faster  than  the  wheat  fields 
are  ;  and  he  exhibits  an  array  of  figures  that  amount 
to  a  demonstration.  Old-world  prosperity  shows  it¬ 
self  by  an  increase  in  wheat  consumption.  Even 
France  has  been  eating  more  wheat  recently  than 
formerly,  now  showing  a  per  capita  consumption  of 
eight  bushels  per  annum.  Other  countries  are  drop¬ 
ping  rye  bread  and  potatoes  from  prominent  places  in 
their  dietary  to  substitute  wheat  bread.  Russia  alone 
has  backslid.  She  has  been  consuming  less  than  she 
should,  and  thereby  has  managed  to  export  since‘1880, 
1,360,000,000  bushels  of  various  grains.  This  has  given 
seeming  plenty  to  the  importing  world,  and  worked 
our  financial  discomfiture.  The  starving  Russian 
makes  a  bad  competitor.  Mr.  Davis  fails  to  comment 
on  the  meager  per  capita  allowance  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States.  Figures  obtained  from  a  study  of  the 
last  six  harvests  (prior  to ’97)  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  average  amount  available  for  home  consumption 
is  not  far  from  240,000,000  bushels  annually.  Some  is 
burned,  some  fed  to  stock.  This  may  offset  the  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  Government.  This  is  ap¬ 
proximately  a  per  capita  allowance  of  3.7  bushels. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  give  figures  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  5.65  bushels.  It  is  easy  to  note  that  were  our 
people  to  eat  bread  as  the  English  do,  we  would  not 
export  a  bushel  of  wheat  this  year.  Are  we  starving 
ourselves — Russian  style — to  put  bread  in  Europe’s 


basket  ?  Not  a  bit.  We  are  eating  more  fruit,  more 
vegetables,  more  dairy  products,  and  much  more 
meat  than  our  neighbors  across  seas.  So  what  our 
wheat  fetches  in  foreign  markets  is  pay  for  farm  and 
garden  products  we  have  enjoyed  at  home. 

We  have  heard  about  American  Cattle  Kings,  Rail¬ 
road  Kings  and  Wheat  Kings,  and  now  Secretary  F. 
B.  Coburn,  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  talks 
about  the  Potato  Kings  of  Kansas.  It  appears  that 
Mann  Brothers  &  Frisbie,  who  raise  potatoes  in  the 
Kaw  Valley,  about  15  miles  from  Kansas  City,  shipped 
this  year  125,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  These  potatoes 
went  in  every  direction,  from  Duluth  to  the  Gulf, 
and  from  New  York  to  New  Mexico.  They  plan  to 
plant  500  acres  next  spring,  and  have  just  bought 
9,000  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  from  Minnesota.  They 
use  northern  seed  because  such  seed,  sprouting  more 
slowly,  can  be  planted  early  with  less  danger  from 
spring  frosts,  and  will,  also,  yield  at  least  50  bushels 
more  per  acre  than  home-grown  seed.  They  grow 
mostly  Early  Ohio,  for  the  reason  that  it  matures 
fairly  well  before  dry  weather  sets  in,  and  will  stand 
more  handling  during  the  hot  weather  than  any 
other  Early  variety,  without  rotting.  This  variety, 
however,  maturing  so  early  and  lying  in  the  hot  soil 
two  or  three  months  afterwards,  is  weakened  in  vital¬ 
ity  for  seed  purposes.  This  year,  however,  they 
raised  a  second  crop  of  volunteer  potatoes.  After 
gathering  the  regular  crop  in  June  and  July,  the 
ground  was  immediately  plowed,  and  from  the  seed 
left  in  it,  they  have  produced  nearly  2,000  bushels  of 
fine-sized  potatoes.  They  think  that  this  second  crop 
of  late  mature  potatoes  of  an  early  variety,  will  be 
equal  in  every  respect,  for  seed  and  for  keeping,  to 
those  brought  from  the  North.  This  will,  certainly, 
prove  a  very  interesting  experiment,  and  if,  instead 
of  remaining  idle  during  the  summer  and  fall,  the 
land  can  be  made  to  produce  a  second  crop  of  seed 
potatoes,  they  will  make  a  great  gain. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  commercial  uses  of 
compressed  air.  In  France,  this  safe  and  clean  force 
is  said  to  be  actually  taking  the  place  of  electricity 
for  many  purposes.  It  may  be  piped  for  long  dis¬ 
tances,  and  used  for  any  work  that  requires  a  turning 
wheel.  It  is  now  used  for  carrying  mail.  A  pneu¬ 
matic  tube  3,750  feet  long  runs  between  the  New  York 
Post-office  and  the  Produce  Exchange.  These  tubes, 
for  there  are  two  of  them,  are  8%  inches  in  diameter. 
Carriers  of  sheet  iron,  24  inches  long,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  600  letters,  are  forced  by  air  pressure  through 
these  tubes.  At  the  first  public  test,  the  carrier  con¬ 
tained  a  Bible  wrapped  in  the  American  flag,  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley’s  inaugural  address  and  other  docu¬ 
ments.  It  required  4  minutes  and  40  seconds  to  send 
this  message  through  the  tube  and  receive,  in  return, 
an  answer  to  the  letter.  When  covered  by  a  messenger 
boy,  this  round  trip  occupied  33  minutes,  and  the  same 
time  for  a  wagon.  By  telegram,  56  minutes  were  re¬ 
quired,  and  3  hours  and  10  minutes  by  the  regular 
mail,  one  way.  It  is  likely  that  these  pneumatic 
tubes  will  be  used  on  a  large  scale  within  the  next  few 
years.  They  will  first  be  used  in  the  larger  cities, 
and  we  hope  that,  before  long,  the  service  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  out  into  the  country  so  that  messages,  or  even 
small  packages,  can  be  delivered  quickly  and  in  good 
condition.  It  is  expected  that,  within  a  short  time, 
business  men  in  New  York  may  send  a  letter  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  receive  an  answer  to  it  within  eight 
hours,  or  that  one  may  communicate  in  like  manner, 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  inside  of  one  day! 
While  these  wonderful  things  are  being  brought  out 
for  the  benefit  of  town  and  city  people,  let  us  hope 
that  those  living  in  the  country  will  not  be  neglected. 
This  pneumatic  service  has  much  to  commend  it,  and 
it  would  prove,  with  the  telephone  and  free  rural  de¬ 
livery,  a  great  blessing  to  dealers  in  the  country. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  have  received  a  handsome  catalogue  of  the  Reliable  Incu 
bator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill,,  containing  information  about 
poultry  matters  and  incubation  in  general,  and  about  the  Reliable 
goods  in  particular.  The  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  wind  will  soon  be  whistling  around  the  buildings.  While 
the  weather  is  mild,  is  the  time  to  nail  up  the  loose  boards,  and 
square  up  the  sag  in  the  door  and  window  blinds.  A  little  paint 
would  not  come  amiss.  But  especially  look  to  the  cracks  inside 
the  stables,  pighouse  and  hennery.  A  little  Neponset  building 
paper  will  keep  out  cold,  and  save  fodder.  It  will,  also,  increase 
the  supply  of  eggs.  F.  W.  Bird  &  .Son,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  will 
send  samples  and  price  on  it. 

The  coal  magnates  have  advanced  the  price  of  coal,  and  it 
stands  one  in  hand  to  save  all  the  heat.  The  Rochester  Radiator 
will  do  this.  It’s  a  good  thing,  as  we  can  testify  from  per¬ 
sonal  trial.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  a  missionary  in  Persia  two 
years  ago,  the  freight  costing  $8.  So  satisfactory  was  it  that  a 
number  more  have  been  ordered  for  use  in  mission  schools.  The 
company  will  send  complete  information  for  the  asking.  Address 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  general-purpose  cow  and  the  “  Jack  of  all  trades  ”  yet  have 
their  feeble  advocates;  but  the  best  dairymen  do  not  want  that 
cow,  and  the  “handy  man”  is  not  picked  out  as  foreman  by 
large  contractors.  The  same  principle  is  working  into  the  manu 
facture  of  farm  machinery.  The  mower  is  no  longer  combined 
with  the  reaper.  If  a  tool  is  specially  fitted  for  satisfactory  work 
in  one  line,  that  very  perfection  unfits  it,  in  most  cases,  for  some 
other  work.  The  St.  Albans  Foundry  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
carry  this  principle  into  the  manufacture  of  fodder  cutters  and 
corn  shredders.  They  make  a  machine  to  shred  corn.  They  have 
a  little  book  on  the  subject  that  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
every  one  who  feeds  corn  stalks  in  any  way.  They  will  send  it 
for  the  asking. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Wherever  New  England  thrift  and 
energy  founds  a  new  home,  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  becomes  the  focus  of  the  year’s 
festivity — the  harvest  feast  of  the  family 
prosperity.  An  old-fashioned  descendant 
of  the  Puritans  cannot  understand 
Christmas  cheer,  for  his  forbears  looked 
upon  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  as  a 
heathen  saturnalia  ;  but  Thanksgiving 
Day  calls  into  play  his  warmest  emotions. 
It  is  the  one  great  American  festivity. 
Some  old  New  England  families  still 
cling  to  the  custom  of  placing  by  each 
plate  at  dinner,  five  kernels  of  Indian 
corn,  in  memory  of  the  ration  to  which 
their  Pilgrim  forefathers  were  reduced 
when  help  came.  When  we  give  the  day 
up  to  festivities,  without  remembering 
its  origin,  we  lose  sight  of  the  right 
Thanksgiving  spirit,  which  should  in¬ 
clude  a  great  deal  more  than  a  big  dinner. 
And  a  big  dinner,  served  by  a  tired 
woman,  who  has  worked  herself  ill  to 
prepare  it,  may  be  an  occasion  for 
thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  her  guests  ; 
but  assuredly  not  for  the  founder  of  the 
feast. 

* 

The  programmes  of  the  coming  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  seem  to  us  to  be  very  one¬ 
sided.  There  is  plenty  of  instruction 
offered  for  the  men,  but  the  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  are  entirely  left 
out.  Discussions  upon  balanced  rations 
for  the  stock,  and  the  management  of 
the  dairy  are,  certainly,  valuable  ;  but 
the  programme  might  be  made  all  the 
more  valuable  by  a  discussion  upon  bal¬ 
anced  rations  for  the  family.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  are  adding  courses  in 
domestic  science  to  their  curriculums, 
and  lectures  by  teachers  who  have  had 
especial  opportunities  to  study  this 
science  as  applied  to  farm  housekeeping, 
would  be  of  infinite  value.  The  insti¬ 
tutes  recognize  the  farmer’s  needs,  and 
his  place  in  the  world’s  economy  ;  now 
let  them  recognize  the  needs  and  rights 
of  the  farm  housewife.  Rearing  a  fine 
crop  of  healthy  boys  and  girls  is  an  im¬ 
portant  duty,  and  the  farmer’s  wife  has 
quite  as  strong  a  reason  for  demanding 
wise  instruction  on  such  questions,  as 
her  husband  has  for  his  queries  on  the 
care  of  fall  calves.  We  think  that  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  cooking  or  domestic  sanitation, 
capable  of  illustrating  her  talks  with 
demonstrations  of  good  farm  housekeep¬ 
ing,  would  be  a  valuaole  adjunct  to 
every  farmers’  institute.  Few  demon¬ 
strators  of  domestic  science  treat  this 
matter  exactly  from  this  point  of  view. 
There  is,  necessarily,  such  a  difference 
between  farm  housekeeping  and  city 
housekeeping,  that  the  instruction  must 
be  suited  to  the  special  needs  in  both 
cases.  When  we  have  learned  to  make 
the  very  most  of  the  plainest  condi¬ 
tions,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  better 
them. 

* 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well,  editor  of  the  Woman’s  Journal,  is 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  her  time  and 
attention  to  finding  situations  for  men 
as  kitchen  maids.  She  says  that  the 
chief  difficulty  she  meets  in  the  way  of 
getting  housework  for  her  prot6g&$  to 
do  is  the  conservatism  of  women.  In 
her  experience,  there  are  always  more 
young  men  willing  to  take  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  than  there  are  Yankee  housewives 
willing  to  give  them  a  trial.  She  affirms 
that  it  is  as  hard  to  convince  some  women 
that  men  can  do  housework  as  it  is  to 
convince  some  men  that  a  woman  can  be 
a  principal  of  a  public  school.  But,  she 
continues,  the  women  who  venture  upon 
the  new  departure  are  sometimes  re¬ 
warded  by  finding  in  it  a  perfect  solution 
of  the  vexed  “  domestic  problem.”  Mrs. 
Isabel  C.  Barrows,  who  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
novators,  proclaims  that  the  young  man 


now  doing  her  hou&ework  is  the  best 
help  she  has  had  in  30  years.  The  man 
giving  such  distinguished  satisfaction  is 
a  college  graduate,  who  finds  his  educa¬ 
tion  most  useful  in  the  kitchen.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
woman’s  incursion  into  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  purely  mascu¬ 
line  fields  of  labor. 


* 

But  the  idea  of  masculine  help  in  the 
kitchen  is  not  entirely  new.  Here  is 
what  one  worthy  farmer’s  wife,  blessed 
with  sons  only,  says  of  her  experience  : 

One  morning,  I  had  the  headache,  and  I  tell 
you  I  looked  ’round  discouraged.  All  the  morn¬ 
ing  work  to  do,  besides  a  large  churning,  and 
dinner,  supper  and  lunch  to  get  for  three  hired 
men,  besides  my  man  and  four  boys.  I  followed 
Nathan  to  the  door,  and  said  I,  “  Nate,  doesn’t  it 
look  as  if  I  ought  to  have  one  boy  to  help  me  to¬ 
day,  when  you  have  so  many?”  He  looked  up 
quick  a  minute,  and  then  said,  “That’s  just  the 
way  it  looks.  You  keep  Tom.”  And  you  don’t 
know  how  that  boy  rested  me  before  noon.  He 
swept,  tended  the  fire,  helped  me  wash  the  dishes 
and  make  the  pies,  then  gathered  the  vegetables 
and  helped  get  them  on  to  cook,  set  the  table, 
pumped  water,  and  he  was  pretty  handy,  too, 
considering  he  wasn’t  used  to  it.  But  I’ve  had 
him  every  day  since  In  the  house,  more  or  less, 
and  I  mean  to  keep  on  getting  help  out  of  those 
boys.  Their  father  may  as  well  let  me  have  part 
of  the  good  of  them.  They’re  so  strong,  too,  ever 
so  much  better  than  girls. 

One  of  the  Boston  public  schools  has  a 
domestic  science  class  of  boys,  and  very 
neat  they  look  in  their  caps  and  aprons. 
Without  any  idea  of  becoming  a  domestic 
servant,  after  the  style  encouraged  by 
Miss  Blackwell,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  boy  should  not  be  all  the  better  for  a 
little  training  in  this  line. 


COMBINATION  DRY  SINK  AND 
KITCHEN  TABLE. 


FIG.  319  shows  a  very  convenient 
article  of  kitchen  furniture.  It  is 
a  dry  sink  for  washing  dishes  close  be- 


MOVABLE  DRY  SINK.  Fig.  319. 


side  the  kitchen  stove,  or  in  the  dining¬ 
room  on  cold  days,  with  closet  and 
drawers  beneath.  The  leaf  shown  in 
the  rear  can  be  raised  to  a  level  position, 
by  means  of  braces,  affording  room  for 
dishes,  etc.  When  the  dishes  are  washed, 
this  leaf  folds  forward  over  the  top  of 
the  sink,  making  a  kitchen  table.  Large 
castors  are  used,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
moved  about  to  any  position,  or  shoved, 
if  need  be,  into  another  room.  Any 
housewife  will  quickly  appreciate  the 
convenience  of  such  a  piece  of  furniture, 
and  as  it  is  little  more  than  a  box,  it 
can  very  easily  and  cheaply  be  made  in 
the  home  workshop.  D.  w. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  A  TRAINED  NURSE . 

MISS  MARION  E.  SMITH,  chief 
nurse  of  the  Philadelphia  Hos¬ 
pital,  gives  some  valuable  information 
in  The  Philadelphia  Times  regarding 
the  work  of  trained  nurses  in  the  United 
States.  She  says : 

“The  duties  and  privileges  of  a  per¬ 
manent  graduate  nurse  in  charge  of  a 
hospital  ward  or  floor  are  numerous. 
She  must  have  a  sense  of  duty  strong 
enough  to  make  her  hesitate  not  a 
moment  to  report  neglect  of  duty  or  in¬ 
fringement  of  rules.  She  must  be  un¬ 
falteringly  honest,  sober-minded,  never 
flippant  in  speech  or  act.  She  has  charge 
of  both  nurses  and  patients  under  care. 
She  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 


conduct  and  discipline  of  her  patients 
and  the  general  morals  of  the  floor. 
She  will  see  that  the  wards  are  clean, 
and  this  includes  everything  in  them — 
so  clean  that  they  cannot  be  made 
cleaner  ;  orderly,  quiet,  well  ventilated 
and  of  the  proper  temperature  ;  that 
bath-rooms  and  water-closets  are  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  clean,  and  disinfected  daily. 
She  should  personally  daily  inspect  ice 
chests,  vessels,  cupboards  and  closets, 
and  see  that  they  are  odorless  and  sweet; 
should  see  that  dining-room  and  kitchen 
are  free  from  roaches,  and  that  the  food 
is  served  hot  and  punctually  ;  that  linen 
closets  and  supply  cupboards  are  well 
stocked  and  always  ready  for  inspection; 
that  the  medicine,  treatment  and  diet 
lists  are  corrected  daily,  and  are  neat 
and  accessible.  There  are  still,  strange 
to  say,  more  hospital  positions  than  there 
are  women  of  the  right  sort  to  fill  them, 
while  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the  other 
kind.” 


alternately,  the  spice  and  beads.  Fasten 
these  strings  close  together  on  a  pole 
with  tiny  gilt-headed  tacks,  and  the  por¬ 
tiere  is  complete.  They  are  very  pretty, 
and  impart  a  pleasant  spicy  odor  to  the 
apartment  where  used.  m.  lane  griffin. 

Table  for  Plants  — For  the  woman 
who  loves  house  plants  and  has  no  con¬ 
servatory  or  bay  window  in  which  to 
grow  them,  a  low  table  made  to  fit  the 
window  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
ways  of  caring  for  them.  The  gude 
mon  made  one  for  my  south  window, 
and  it  has  saved  me  much  time  and 
strength.  Castors  are  fitted  into  the  legs, 
so  if  the  night  is  unusually  cold,  with 
very  little  effort,  the  table  is  moved  back 
from  the  window  and,  in  the  morning,  is 
as  easily  replaced  in  its  sunny  location. 
By  placing  the  smaller  plants  next  to 
the  window  and  the  larger  ones  back,  I 
am  able  to  have  25  or  30  pots  of  thrifty 
plants  with  very  little  outlay  of  time  or 
strength.  ella  f.  flanders. 
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LOW-COST  BALANCED  RATIONS. 

‘HE  R.  N.-Y.  advises  farmers  to  use 
cheaper  substitutes  for  potatoes. 
Why  not,  also,  cheaper  substitutes  for 
meat  ?  The  following  tables  represent 
the  substantial  parts  of  two  good  daily 
balanced  rations  : 


Carbo- 

Amt. 

Price.  Prot. 

Fats.  byd. 

Cost. 

Food  Mater’ls. 

Ozs. 

Cts.  Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Cts. 

Beef,  round . . . . 

10 

8  1.80 

1.23 

5 

Pork, shoulder 

.  4 

6  .54 

1.12 

1.5 

Potatoes . 

,3  2 

60  .67 

.03 

5.73 

2 

Flour . . 

.12 

2.5  1.32 

.13 

8.99 

1.87 

Sugar . 

2 

5.5  .... 

.... 

1.96 

.69 

4.33 

2.51 

16.68 

11.06 

Beans . 

4 

100  .92 

.08 

2.37 

.42 

Oatmeal . 

.  4 

2.5  .60 

.28 

2.73 

.62 

Milk . 

,48 

2.5  1.73 

1.92 

2.26 

3.75 

Flour . 

10 

2.5  1.10 

.11 

7.49 

1.56 

Sugar . 

1.87 

5.5  , 

1.83 

.65 

Butter.  . 

.14  20 . 

.12 

.... 

.17 

4.35 

2.51 

16.68 

7.17 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  these  two 
rations  would  amount  to  $7  a  month  for 
a  family  of  six.  Potatoes  this  year  should 
be  classed  as  luxuries  ;  as  a  rule,  meat  al¬ 
ways  should  be  classed  as  a  luxury.  The 
second  table  contains  only  one  luxury — 
milk.  The  butter  part  of -the  milk,  as 
compared  with  the  fat  of  meats,  is  a 
luxury.  The  remainder  of  the  milk  is 
one  of  the  most  economical  of  food 
materials. 

By  substituting  fat  pork  for  butter- 
fat,  and  corn  meal  for  flour  in  the  second 
table,  one  of  the  cheapest  of  rations 
could  be  formed  about  as  follows  : 

Carbo- 


Amt. 

Price. 

Prot. 

Fats. 

hyd. 

Cost. 

Food  Mater’ 

'Is.  Ozs. 

Cts. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Cts. 

Beans . 

....  6 

100 

1.38 

.12 

3.55 

.62 

Oatmeal  . . . 

....  6 

2.5 

.90 

.42 

4.09 

.94 

Corn  meal. . 

....  6 

1 .5 

.55 

.23 

4.24 

.56 

Skim-milk. 

. 48 

1 

1.92 

.02 

2.40 

1.5 

Fat  pork. . . 

6 

.02 

1.66 

,,,, 

.75 

Sugar . 

5.5 

.... 

1.96 

.69 

4.77 

2.45 

16.24 

5.06 

It  is  a  doctor’s  advice  to  housekeepers 
to  watch  the  kneading  boards  of  their 
domain.  More  and  more,  as  women 
better  appreciate  the  ubiquitousness  of 
germs  and  microbes,  is  it  understood 
that  only  in  eternal  vigilance  is  there 
safety,  and  the  molding  board  is  one  of 
the  places  where  inspection  is  needed. 
Much  more  sanitary,  because  more  easily 
kept  near  the  chemically  clean  point, 
are  the  marble  or  heavy  glass  trays  for 
kneading  bread  that  are  found  in  many 
modern  kitchens. 

Brass  Bedsteads  are  now  made  with 
two  dust-proof  drawers  underneath. 
The  length  of  the  drawers  is  the  same 
as  the  width  of  the  bed.  One  drawer 
opens  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bed,  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  drawer  is  at  the 
lower  end.  The  plaited  valance  to  match 
the  draperies  is  fastened  separately  to 
the  front  of  the  drawers,  and  when  they 
are  closed,  they  are  not  noticeable,  as 
the  folds  hang  together,  and  the  lace- 
trimmed  bed  cover  falls  over  the  top  of 
the  valance.  There  is  space  between 
the  closed  top  of  the  drawer  and  the 
bed,  thus  allowing  circulation  of  air  all 
around. 


Such  foods  as  beans,  oatmeal  and  corn 
meal  , must  be  thoroughly  cooked.  The 
above  tables  do  not  take  into  account 
fruit  and  the  lighter  vegetables,  some  of 
which,  perhaps,  are  needed  for  a  whole¬ 
some  diet.  They  are  given  simply  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  direction  in  which  economy 
may  be  found.  e.  e.  h. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

An  Aromatic  Portiere. — Those  who 
admire  the  Japanese  portieres  made  of 
cane  and  beads,  can  have  one  even  pret¬ 
tier,  with  a  little  patient  work.  Get 
several  pounds  of  allspice  and  the  same 
quantity  of  cheap,  gilt  glass  beads,  the 
longest  to  be  had.  Measure  the  length 
of  the  door  frame  to  be  used,  and  with 
stout  flax  threads — measured  the  desired 
length — and  a  long,  fine  needle,  string 


We  offer  Special 
Prizes  to  best  agents 

in  addition  to  a  good  com¬ 
mission  for  every  sub¬ 
scriber  secured. 

Mrs.  V.,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
writes  :  “  Our  commissions  and 
prize  have  wiped  out  one  hundred 
dollars  church  indebtedness.” 

We  divided  nearly 
$15,000  last  year 
among  440  agents,  as 
special  rewards,  to 
our  best  workers. 

We  shall  do  the  same  this  year. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 


Mason  &  Hamlin 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

The  best  that  skill,  capital,  and  up-to-date  methods  can  produce.  All  important  improvements  in 
Reed  Organs  have  emanated  from  this  house.  The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos  are  characterized  by  the 
same  highest  degree  of  excellence.  New  and  most  attractive  styles  introduced  this  season.  Cat- 

aloguej  free.  Address :  Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis. 
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Enlarging  Small  Greenhouse. 

J.  T.  T„  Forest  Hill,  N.  J. — I  inclose  plan  of  a 
glass-covered  pit  in  which  I  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess,  notably  with  Chrysanthemums,  and  the 
early  care  of  plants  in  spring.  It  is  heated  by  a 
kerosene  oil  stove;  the  squatty  shape  (being 
partly  underground)  makes  it  easier  to  heat.  I 
am  anxious  to  make  it  larger  by  excavating  or 
extending  the  pit  on  the  south,  and  as  I  have 
several  more  sashes,  I  thought  I  might  make  a 
more  respectable  affair  of  same  length,  but 
wider,  on  the  same  place,  suitable  for  growing 
roses  along  with  Chrysanthemums,  with  very 
little  expense  as  to  heating  in  severe  weather.  I 
have  a  southern  and  eastern  exposure.  I  wish 
some  information  as  to  the  amount  of  lumber  re¬ 
quired,  and  what  kind;  in  fact,  explicit  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  intelligently  followed,  and  that 
will  be  satisfactory  in  results,  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  outlay  consistent  with  proper  construction. 

Ans. — A  useful  little  greenhouse  may 
be  constructed  on  the  location  described 
by  J.  T.  T.  with  but  little  outlay,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Make  the  excavation  15  x  10  feet 
in  area,  and  the  same  depth  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  pit ;  then  space  it  oil  for  five  posts 
on  each  side,  and  also  place  one  post  in 
the  center  of  the  rear  end  to  carry  the 
weather-boarding  up  to  the  eaves  line. 
Cut  off  the  posts  to  line  at  the  required 
height — 2%  feet  above  the  surroundiDg 
ground — then  nail  firmly  to  the  top  of 
the  posts  a  plate  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
3  x  5-inch  hemlock  (dressed  lumber). 
The  weatherboarding  should  be  of  White 
pine,  and  for  this  purpose,  that  known 
as  “  German  siding  ”  is  preferable,  from 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  nailed  flat  to  the 
posts,  thus  making  a  tighter  job,  and 
being  less  liable  to  warp  and  crack  open 
than  ordinary  weatherboards.  It  will, 
also,  make  a  warmer  house  if  the  wall 


which  should  be  of  3  x  4-inch  stuff  and 
2%  x  6  feet  in  size — will  be  required,  and 
the  weatherboarding  carried  up  to  the 
eaves  line,  finished  there  with  a  water¬ 
shed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  front 
being  glazed  as  per  Fig.  320,  using  for 
this  purpose  14  x  10-inch  glass. 

The  cost  of  such  a  structure,  the  sashes 

(10  in  number,  3x6  feet  in  size)  being 

already  on  hand,  may  be  estimated  as 

follows,  the  prices  being  such  as  would 

be  paid  for  such  small  quantities  : 

11  sawed  chestnut  posts,  7  feet  x  6x  3  inches, 

at  35c .  $3.85 

Two  2x5inch  hemlock  for  plates  (16  ft.  long)  .80 
Two  3x4-in.  x  16-ft.  hemlock  (door  frame  and 

nailing  ties) . 64 

Four  2  x  3-inch  x  18-feet  hemlock  (rafters)...  .72 
One  iyt  x  6  in.  x  16-ft.  White  pine  (ridge  pole)  .42 

150  feet  second-quality  German  siding .  5.25 

Two  White  pine  mountings  (16  feet  long) ...  .80 

One  sash  door .  2.00 

One  box  glass  14xl0double  (second  quality)  3.00 

Total . $17.48 

This  would  cover  the  superstructure, 
but  the  house  should  have  benching, 
which  may  be  3  %  feet  wide  on  each  side 
of  the  house,  this  allowing  for  a  walk 
two  feet  wide  in  the  center.  The  bench 
should  be  supported  on  cross  arms  nailed 
to  the  posts  of  the  house  at  the  back, 
and  supported  in  front  with  an  upright, 
this  framework  being  covered  with 


Cl 


GROUND  PLAN,  SHOWING  HEATING  SYSTEM. 

Flo.  321. 

rough  hemlock  boards,  and  requiring 

three  boards  12  inches  wide  and  one  six- 

inch  fence  sloat  to  furnish  the  width, 

and  also  a  strip  at  the  back  and  front  to 

confine  the  soil  on  the  benches.  This 

material  would  cost  about  as  follows  : 

128  feet  hemlock  boards  at  two  cents . $2  56 

Three  2  x  3-inch  x  16-ft.  hemlock . 48 

Hardware  and  nails .  2.50 

Total . $5.54 

This,  added  to  the  first  estimate  for 
material,  makes  a  total  cost  of  823  02 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  labor,  the  supposition  being  that 
the  owner  would  be  his  own  mechanic. 


be  made  double  by  lining  it  up  to  the 
plate  with  tongued  and  grooved  boards  ; 
but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
has  been  omitted  from  the  estimate, 
with  a  view  to  economy. 

Having  inclosed  the  house  up  to  the 
eaves  line,  the  next  thing  in  order  is 
the  ridge-pole  and  rafters,  the  first  being 
a  piece  of  White  pine  1%  x  6  inches,  and 
the  rafters  consisting  of  2  x  3-inch 
dressed  hemlock,  these  being  cut  to  such 
a  bevel  that  the  roof  will  have  a  rise  of 
five  to  six  inches  to  the  foot,  the  angle 
of  the  roof  to  be  determined  in  accord- 


Such  a  house  as  described  may  be 
readily  heated  to  55  degrees  in  cold 
weather,  with  a  good  sized  oil  stove  ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  roses,  it  would 
give  better  results  heated  by  means  of 
a  small  boiler  and  1%-inch  piping,  some 
idea  of  which  may  be  had  from  Fig.  321, 
which  represents  a  house  15  x  10  feet, 
with  a  boiler-house  and  work-room  5x10 
feet  in  addition.  This  might  add  about 
$40  to  the  expenses  already  enumerated, 
making  a  total  of,  possibly,  865,  but 
would  provide  much  better  facilities  for 
plant  growing.  w.  h.  taplin. 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  GREENHOUSE. 
Fig.  320. 


ance  with  the  depth  of  the  rail  at  the 
foot  of  the  sash,  but  not  to  be  less  than 
five  inches  to  the  foot. 

Having  spaced  the  rafters  to  the  size 
of  the  sashes,  and  firmly  nailed  them  in 
place,  the  rear  end  of  the  house  may  be 
finished  up  by  throwing  a  3  x  4-inch 
nailing-tie  across  from  plate  to  plate, 
then  running  up  a  center  post,  also  of 
the  3  x  4-inch  stuff,  to  the  ridge,  and 
finally  weatherboarding  the  whole  gable 
complete.  The  front  end  of  the  house 
will  need  a  little  more  labor,  from  the 
fact  that  a  doorway — the  frame  for 


Plan  for  Laying  Out  Grounds. 

H.  G.  T.,  Webster  County,  W.  Fa.— I  have  a 
beautiful  location  for  a  dwelling  house  on  a  hill 
overlooking  this  town,  and  wish  to  lay  out  about 
one  acre  for  a  yard  around  the  house,  and  plant 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  to  beautify  to  the  best 
advantage.  1.  What  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc., 
should  be  planted,  and  how  arranged  when 
planted  ?  Adjoining  the  yard,  1  wish  to  use  some 
three  or  four  acres  for  garden,  stable-lot,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.,  and  also  keep  fowls,  ducks,  etc. 
2.  What  weeping  trees  are  best  suited  for  the 
yard  of  the  dwelling  house  ? 

Ans  — 1.  Without  fuller  details  as  to 
shape  of  plot  and  situation  of  house,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  plan.  The 
common  plan  is  to  place  the  dwelling 
about  the  center  of  the  lot,  but  fre¬ 
quently  a  more  attractive  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  it  is  placed  farther  back. 
There  should  be  no  unnecessary  walks. 
Some  of  the  best  landscape  architects 
replace  all  ordinary  paths  with  grass 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Acbv. 


walks,  the  only  exception  being  the  car¬ 
riage  driveway.  This  gives  the  oppor- 
tudity  for  a  wide  lawn,  which  should 
not  be  cut  up  by  flower  beds,  trees  and 
shrubs  being  grouped  at  the  sides.  At 
the  rear  of  the  house,  there  should  be  a 
smooth,  open  lawn  to  be  used  as  a  dry¬ 
ing  ground.  If  H.  C.  T.  desire  to  use 
tender  bedding  plants,  they  may  be  used 
to  fill  a  border  close  against  the  house, 
while  the  shrubbery  skirting  the  lawn 
should  be  interplanted  with  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants  and  hardy  lilies.  We 
think  that  the  vegetable  garden  would 
better  be  made  part  of  the  “yard  ”,  as 
the  poultry-yards  must  be  kept  entirely 
separate.  We  do  not  mean  the  ugly, 
unkempt  vegetable  garden  so  often  seen, 
but  neat  beds,  bordered  by  hardy  or  an¬ 
nual  flowers.  This  could  be  screened 
from  the  lawn  by  a  double  row  of  fruit 
trees,  having  an  “orchard  walk”  between 
them,  with  a  massed  planting  of  shrubs 
and  perennials  in  front  of  them.  If  orna¬ 
mental  vines  are  desired  for  the  porch, 
Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle  and  Clematis 
paniculata  would  be  excellent.  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  Kalmias  and  hardy  Azaleas 
would  be  very  effective  shrubs  for  mass¬ 
ing  ;  they  are  attractive  at  all  seasons. 
Among  coniferous  evergreens,  Retinis- 
poras  in  infinite  variety,  and  the  Japan 
Umbrella  pine,  are  much  handsomer 
than  the  common  arbor-vitaj3.  Nord- 
mann’s  fir,  Colorado  Blue  spruce,  and 
Douglas’s  spruce,  will  make  fine  trees. 
Magnolias,  Soulangeana,  conspicua,  hy- 
poleuca  and  stellata  are  all  fine.  Pm 
oak,  Scarlet  oak,  Fern-leaved  beech, 
Cut-leaved  birch,  Scarlet  maple,  Wier’s 
maple,  and  the  richly-variegated  Japan 
maples,  Liquidambar  and  dogwood,  are 
all  worthy,  but  the  lack  of  definite 
plan  prevents  advice  as  to  where  they 
should  be  placed.  Deciduous  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs  may  be  planted  either 


in  fall  or  early  spring.  Spring  is  the 
best  time  for  evergreens,  as  a  rule. 

2.  Attractive  trees  of  drooping  habit  are 
the  Weeping  mulberry,  Rose-flowered 
Weeping  Japan  cherry,  Weeping  Euro¬ 
pean  Mountain  ash,  and  Cut-leaved 
Weeping  birch. 

If  you  cannot  get  beef, 
mutton  will  answer. 

You  may  choose  between 
milk,  water,  coffee  or  tea. 
But  there  is  no  second  choice 
for  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

It  is  Scott’s  Emulsion  or 
nothing. 

When  you  need  the  best 
cod-liver  oil,  the  best  hypo- 
phosphites,  and  the  best 
glycerine,  all  combined  in 
the  best  possible  manner, 
you  have  only  one  choice. 

It  brings  prompt  results 
in  all  cases  of  wasting,  or 
loss  in  weight. 

All  druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
b  at  10  cents  each, 
return  mail  and 

. . .  ......  ^.....ie,  post-paid,  and 

a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  t;g,  Concord  Junction,  Alass. 


WE  WANT  LADIES 


Did  anybody  anywhere 
ever  object  to  a  Macbeth 
lamp-chimney  ? 

But  get  the  Number  made 
for  your  lamp.  Get  the  Index. 

Write  .Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


everywhere  to  sell  *6  worth  of  the  best  Tea  and  Grocer- 
S  es  and  get  a  set  of  Silver  Knives  and  Forka  free,  or  f8 
worth  and  get  a  set  of  Decorated  Dishes  free,  or  40  per 
cent,  cash  commission.  We  pay  freight.  Money  not 
required  until  you  deliver  goods  and  get  premium. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  TAMASniRO  TEA  CO., 

1443  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“This  Firm  Is  Reliable.  Pittsburgh  ChrUtia*  AdvocaU. 


QAI  FSMFN  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  SlOO 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
wunnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


L 


A 


-v — VICTORIES _ >■ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Sliver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1834. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fai^,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga,,  1888. _ _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  1 6~blPL0MAS— World’s  Colum- 
b  I  an  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893.  _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada.  1893. _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  C'oinfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jnn.  Ijdy97 

tH~  Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  UnitedStates  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  — will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENIER,  COCO. 

We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


A  TYPEWRITER  FOR  $2. 


We  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  attractive  premiums  that 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  offer  our  readers  for  helping  us  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  new  subscribers.  Before  offering  it,  we  ordered  one  and  had  it  tried  by  a  boy 
in  the  office,  to  see  just  wbat  could  be  done  with  it  without  experience.  The  work 


was  slow  at  first,  but  the 
operator  gains  speed  with 
experience.  It  has  85  char¬ 
acters,  including  capital 
and  small  letters  and  quo¬ 
tation  marks.  With  a  little 
experience,  any  one  can 


write  a  letter  on  it  that 
looks  as  well  as  if  written 


on  a  8100  machine.  It  is 
very  simple  and  strong, 
and,  apparently,  has  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Business  and  professional  men 
can  use  it  in  letter  writing  and  preparing  papers,  and  boys  and  girls  will  be 
charmed  with  it,  and  learn  a  style  of  letter  writing  that  they  will  never  get  with 
pen  and  ink.  It  would  make  just  tne  thine  for  a  Christmas  present.  The  price  is 
83,  but  send  us  one  new  subscription  and  83,  and  we  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  one 
year  to  the  new  name,  and  the  typewriter  to  you  prepaid,  so  that  the  machine 
will  cost  you  only  82.  Or,  we  will  send  it  prepaid  for  a  club  of  six  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at81  each.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


November  20 


The  Situation  to  Date. 


Unless  some  of  our  agents  get  to  work  pretty  soon,  we  will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  that 

$1,000.00 

premium  money  that  we  have  promised  to  pay  out  January  15. 
Our  October  report  is  before  us.  The  number  of  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  received  during  October  this  year,  is  just  44  more  than  double 
the  number  received  during  the  same  month  last  year.  This  year, 
the  number  of  trials  for  October  is  248  more  than  double  the  number 
received  last  year.  But  the  agents  have  done  very  little  of  this. 
These  subscriptions  have  come,  for  the  most  part,  direct,  or  through 
friends  who  send  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  largest  single  club  yet 
contains  13  names.  This  week,  only  two  agents  sent  enough  new 
names  for  the  $1  rebate.  However,  the  best  time  for  subscription 
work  is  just  beginning.  No  doubt  some  of  our  good  friends  are 
getting  ready  to  make  a  start.  We  want  to  hear  from  friends  who 
can  take  a  hand  in  this  contest.  We  are  going  to  send  that  $1,000 
out  January  15,  or  as  soon  after  as  we  can  get  the  clubs  counted 
up.  The  agent  who  sends  the  most  names  will  get  the  $200.  The 
smaller  checks  will  go  to  the  smaller  clubs.  The  second  largest 
check  will  be  $125.  Send  for  supplies  and  terms. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"GOLD.” 


people.  Try  it  !  Drive  the  gold  into  a 
pocket  I  Don’t  scatter  your  work  all 
over  the  neighborhood ! 


A  few  months  ago,  a  chemist  applied 
for  a  patent  on  a  new  process  for  “creat¬ 
ing”  gold  out  of  antimony  and  other 
metals.  Strange  to  say,  the  patent 
authorities  actually  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  so-called  pro¬ 
cess  before  refusing  a  patent.  This 
commission  made  clear,  what  has  often 
been  proved  before,  that  gold  is  found 
everywhere.  It  is  found  in  ocean  water, 
in  the  soil,  in  the  ash  of  plants,  in  the 
blood — in  fact,  this  so-called  precious 
metal  is  widely  distributed.  Forty  years 
ago,  the  assayer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  found  that  even  the  clay  beneath 
the  city  contained  gold  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  in  1,224,000  parts  of  dried 
clay.  It  was  evenly  distributed,  too. 
The  report  says  : 

In  order  to  calculate,  with  some  accuracy,  the 
value  of  this  body  of  wealth,  we  cut  out  blocks  of 
the  clay,  and  found,  on  an  average,  a  cubic  foot, 
as  it  lies  in  the  ground,  weighs  120  pounds  as 
near  as  may  be.  The  assay  gives  seven-tenths 
grain,  say  three  cents’  worth,  to  the  cubic  foot. 
Assuming  the  data  already  given,  we  get  4,18C,- 
000/XX)  cubic  feet  of  clay  under  our  streets  and 
houses,  in  which  securely  lies  $126,000,000.  And 
if,  as  Is  pretty  certain,  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  would  afford  eight  times  this  bulk  of 
clay,  we  have  more  gold  than  has  yet  been 
brought,  according  to  the  statistics,  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Australia. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  according  to  a  writer 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  that  every 
load  of  clay  hauled  out  of  a  cellar  con¬ 
tains  enough  gold  to  pay  for  the  haul¬ 
ing.  If  the  ordinary  bricks  in  a  house 
could  have  their  gold  brought  to  the 
surface  ,  there  would  be  a  piece  of  gold 
leaf  of  two  square  inches  on  each  brick. 
If  you  could  get  the  gold  out  of  the  soil 
of  your  farm,  you  would  be  rich  enough 
to  run  for  the  Senate.  It  is  there,  but 
there  is,  also,  a  good  “if”  pricked  in 
with  it.  It  is  so  widely  scattered  that 
no  man  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  drum 
and  fife  needed  to  call  it  together.  Gold 
diggers  go  where  Nature  has  concen¬ 
trated  the  gold  and  packed  it  in  lumps. 
The  trouble  with  the  gold  in  your  soil  is 
that  the  particles  are  too  far  apart. 

Now  a  dozen  applications  arise  at 
once,  but  we  will  take  but  one.  For 
reasons  too  numerous  to  mention,  you 
have  long  desired  to  obtain  a  club  of 
subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some¬ 
how  you  have  not  succeeded.  There  is 
a  desire  for  the  paper  everywhere,  but 
that  desire  has  not  been  concentrated. 
You  go  and  ask  20  people  to  take  it, 
and  stop  at  the  first  rebuff.  Why  not 
pick  out  five  of  the  most  likely  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  concentrate  your  work 
upon  them  ?  It  will  be  like  driving  the 
gold  of  desire  into  lumps  so  that  it  will 
outweigh  a  dollar  in  the  minds  of  such 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Plants  with  Dyspepsia. — Prof.  F.  A. 
Waugh,  of  the  Vermont  Station  (Burlhig 
ton),  has  a  very  interesting  report  of  the 
work  done  in  his  horticultural  depart¬ 
ment.  The  idea  of  a  dyspeptic  seed  is 
new.  An  animal  digests  its  food  through 
the  action  of  certain  enzyms  or  unor¬ 
ganized  ferments.  Pepsin  aids  digestion 
by  changing  insoluble  matter  to  soluble 
food.  Most  of  us  know  that  human 
dyspeptics  often  take  doses  of  pepsin  to 
aid  and  stimulate  digestion.  Thousands 
of  people  chew  gum  in  order  to  obtain 
the  small  amount  of  pepsin  contained  in 
it.  What  is  a  seed  ?  You  might  com¬ 
pare  it  to  a  baby  with  an  automatic 
feeder  fastened  to  it.  The  seed  con- 
(i Continued  on  next  page). 


•©^5==^.  p.  A  pickpocket  is 

I  I’  a  £  A  despised,  dreaded 

I  m  '''  an<^  av°ided.  He 

11  —  a  sneating, 

-despicable  foe 
__  who  robs  a  man 
r  unawares./  Men 
hate  him  worse 
than  the  more 
bold  highwayman 
whose  attack  is 
made  in  the  open.  There  are  some  dis¬ 
eases  that  are  like  pickpockets.  They 
are  sneaks.  If  men  only  knew  it,  these 
sneaking  diseases  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  small  -pox  or  yellow  fever.  The 
sneaking  disease  begins  with  some  slight 
disorder  of  the  digestion  and  sluggish  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels.  The  blood  becomes 
disordered  and  the  body  receives  insuffi¬ 
cient  or  improper  nutriment.  Emacia¬ 
tion  follows  and  the  sufferer  is  troubled 
with  nervous  prostration,  brain  fag,  and 
debility,  and  very  likely  falls  a  victim  to 
that  dread  destroyer,  consumption.  All 
this  happens  before  the  sufferer  fairly 
realizes  that  he  is  in  danger. 

These  sneaking  diseases  that  undermine 
a  man’s  constitution,  and  rob  him  of  his 
health  are  conquered  by  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  puts 
strength  into  every  fiber  of  the  body  and 
replaces  the  lethargy  of  sickness  with  the 
buoyancy  of  health.  It  is  the  best  blood- 
maker  and  flesh-builder  known  to  science. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Cayncs,  of  Elkhart,  Elkhart  Co., 
Indiana,  write* :  "I  send  you  a  testimonial  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
and  what  it  did  for  me  in  acute  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  about  sir  years  ago,  when  I  had  an  at¬ 
tack  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  also  one  since  I 
came  here.  I  consider  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  one  of  the  best  medicines  offered 
to  a  suffering  people  to-day.  It  has  only  to  be 
given  a  fair  trial  to  prove  itself  such.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser  has  had  a  larger  sale  than  any  other 
book  of  this  class  ever  offered  the  public. 
This  book  of  1,008  pages  with  300  illustra¬ 
tions  is  full,  from  cover  to  cover,  of  practi¬ 
cal  advice  on  health  matters.  This  great 
book,  in  heavy  manilla  covers,  is  now  of¬ 
fered  free  to  whoever  will  send  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only.  \f  an  ele¬ 
gant  French  cloth  binding  is  desired,  aynd 
10  cents  extra:  31  cents  in  all  World’s  Dis¬ 
pensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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As  true  as 
the  sun 

— that’s  the  kind  of  watches 
the  new  Full  Ruby  Jeweled 
Elgins  are.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  them.  Made  in  all  sizes. 

Finest  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  They  are  moderately 
low  in  price.  Sold  by  jewelers 
everywhere. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  “Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  works  — fully  guaranteed. 


A  Good  Thing. 

A  Little  Giant  Separator  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  the 
dairy  these  cold 
mornings.  It  will 
skim  your  milk  clean 
and  will  deliver  a 
cream  of  the  finest 
quality,  while  you 
will  have  fresh,  warm 
skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves  ;  then  you  will 
also  be  placed  so  that 
you  can  steam  all  the  food  for  the  stock. 
Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Elgin,  ni.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


LEGGETT’S  •SSS  WHALE-OIL  SOAP 


Fer  Washing  and  Spraying  Trees.  De¬ 
stroys  all  Insect  life  on  bark.  San  Jos6 
Scale  and  the  like  Our  B  rand  indorsed 
by  authorities.  Obtainable  of  dealers 
or  write 

iLEGGKTT  &  BROTHER, 
ess.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

J8  per  four-bushel  barrel;  two  barrels,  $15  (no  more 
to  one  name);  Carman  Nos  1  and  3.  Sir  William,  $1 
per  bushel;  Quick  Crop.  $1  50  Early  Thoroughbred.  $2 
per  bushel.  GKO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


*  • 


RHEUMATISM 


^""Tr^fT^^^iJirf^D^^HrrEl^TX^lHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  beat.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  thif  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


If  so,  there  is  no  use  in  paying  big  retail  prices.  Your  retailer  buys  the  watches 
just  as  we  do,  of  a  wholesaler,  but  he  has  to  pay  rent  and  make  a  profit  and, 
probably,  pay  more  than  we  do  because  we  buy  in  large  lots  and  pay  prompt  cash. 
We  simply  charge  enough  extra  to  cover  registered  mail  and  other  expenses.  You 
get  all  the  benefit.  The  only  condition  is  that  you  be  a  regular  yearly  subscriber 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Watches  have  advanced  recently.  These  prices  are  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  Later  prices  will,  probably,  be  higher  than  these.  Now  is  the  time 
if  you  want  a  watch  for  yourself,  or  for  a  handsome  Christmas  present  for  a 
friend.  Every  watch  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  the  money  will 


be  returned. 


Offer  No.  300. 

Men’s  Size  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $5.50. 


only)  is  made  of  solid  14k.  gold  U.  S.  Assay.  It 
weighs  two  ounces  and  is  a  beauty.  For  sale  to 
any  subscriber,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $34.50. 


This  watch,  either  Waltham  or  Elgin,  contains 
seven  jewels,  compensating  balance,  stem-wind¬ 
ing  and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  the  latest 
improvements.  The  case  is  silverine  open  face, 
and  the  crystal  is  made  of  plate  glass  so  heavy 
as  to  withstand  any  strain.  The  usual  retail 
price  of  this  watch  is  from  $8.50  to  $12.50.  We 
send  to  subscribers  by  registered  mail  for  $5.50. 

Offer  No.  301. 

Men’s  Open  Face,  Gold-Filled  Watch, 
$11.50. 

No.  301  is  a  men’s  size,  open-face,  gold-fllled 
watch,  and  is  one  of  the  best  appearing  watches 
made  in  America.  The  works,  either  Waltham 
or  Elgin,  as  you  may  prefer,  are  guaranteed  in 
every  particular.  They  contain  seven  jewels, 
compensating  balance,  patent  safety  pinion,  etc. 
The  manufacturers  guarantee  the  case  to  wear 
just  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  This  watch  is 
open  face  only,  stem  winder,  pendant  set.  Price 
by  registered  mail,  $11.50. 

Offer  No.  302. 

Men’s  Open  Face,  Gold-Filled  Watch, 
$14  00. 

This  is  one  of  our  best  bargains.  The  works 
are  the  same  as  in  No.  301,  but  the  case  is  made 
of  plates  of  14k.  gold,  aDd  is  warranted  to  wear 
just  like  solid  gold  for  20  years.  This  watch  will 
be  sold  to  any  subscriber.  Sent  by  registered 
mail,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.00. 


Offer  No.  305. 

Solid  Gold  Ladies’  Size. 

This  watch  is  a  handsomely  engraved  solid 
gold  case,  warranted  14k.  U.  S.  assay.  No  foreign 
movements  are  used  in  this  watch,  but  all  are 
either  Waltham  or  Elgin  “American”  move¬ 
ments  according  to  the  wish  of  the  purchaser. 


The  works  are  jeweled,  and  have  compensating 
balance  and  safety  pinion.  This  watch  represents 
the  triumph  of  modern  expert  workmanship. 
Each  watch  is  a  stem-winder  and  setter,  and  has 
a  tempered  hair  spring.  We  will  send  this 
elegant  timepiece  to  any  subscriber,  delivery 
guaranteed  and  prepaid,  for  only  $21.00. 


Offer  No.  303. 

Men’s  Hunting  Case,  Gold-Filled. 

Watch  No.  303  is  a  gold-fllled  case  and  Waltham 
or  Elgin  works.  The  case  Is  guaranteed  for  15 
years,  and  the  movement  is  same  as  No.  301,  only 
hunting  case  winding  at  the  figure  three.  This 
watch  will  be  sold  to  any  subscriber,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  $14.00. 


Offer  No.  306. 

Gold  Filled  Ladies’  Watch. 

Offer  306  is  a  gold  filled  case  guaranteed  to 
wear  just  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  in  Offer  No.  305.  Sent  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  only  $15.00. 

Offer  No.  307. 

Ladies’  Silver  Watch,  $5.00. 


Offer  No.  304. 

Solid  14k.  Gold  Watch,  $34.50. 

No.  304  is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  compensating 
balance,  safety  pinion—  stem  wind  and  set — 
quick  train  (18000  beats  to  the  hour),  plain  regu¬ 
lator  and  all  improvements.  The  case  (hunting 


Offer  No.  307  is  a  Ladies’  Silver  Watch  with  a 
Swiss  movement.  This  watch  is  a  beautiful 
birthday  gift,  and  is  guaranteed  to  keep  good 
time.  The  case  is  of  solid  silver,  and  is  made  up 
in  beautiful  engraved  designs  or  perfectly  plain, 
as  the  purchaser  may  desire.  Price  of  this  watch 
complete  to  any  subscriber,  delivery  guaranteed, 
$5.00. 
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Science  from  the  Stations. 

(CONTINUED.) 

tains  a  small  germ  with  a  quantity  of 
food  (mostly  starch)  packed  around  it. 
Nature  intended  that  the  seed  should 
live  and  feed  on  this  starch  until  the 
plant  is  large  enough  to  reach  out  with 
its  roots  and  leaves  and  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  Of  course,  this  food  in  the  seed 
must  be  soluble  and  digested  so  that  the 
little  plant  may  use  it.  Who  would  feed 
corned  beef  and  cabbage  to  a  baby  48 
hours  old  ?  Old  King  Herod  might,  but 
no  one  else  1  The  baby  and  the  plantlet 
must  have  soluble  or  digested  food  right 
at  hand. 

Old  seeds — dry  and  low  in  vitality — 
often  fail  to  “  sprout.”  One  reason  is 
that  the  little  germ  has  nothing  to  live 
on.  It  starts  and  starves  as  a  baby 
would  if  given  a  big  ham  bone  to  suck 
“Modified  milk”  and  partly-digested 
cereals  or  malt  keep  the  baby  fat  and 
thriving.  Why  not  help  the  little  seed 
germs  by  partly  digesting  the  starch  in 
their  storehouse  ?  That  is  the  question 
Prof.  Waugh  undertook  to  answer.  Solu¬ 
tions  of  pepsin,  diastase  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  were  made.  Seeds  of  various 
sorts  were  soaked  in  these  solutions  and 
then  planted  or  started  in  a  germinating 
tester. 

Briefly  stated,  these  results  indicate 
that  seeds  soaked  in  this  way  often  give 
better  results  than  similar  seeds  with¬ 
out  soaking.  A  larger  number  of  the 
seeds  sprout,  and  the  young  plants  are 
more  vigorous.  Tomato  seeds  seem  to 
respond  especially  well.  Some  of  the 
seeds  used  in  this  test  were  12  years  old. 
Diastase  seems  to  be  most  useful.  Prof. 
Waugh  is  conservative,  and  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  yet  to  make  positive  statements 
about  this  matter  ;  but  when  one  looks 
at  it  fairly,  the  thing  seems  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  we  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  of  considerable  value  to  gardeners 
will  come  from  it. 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station 
(Agricultural  College)  has  issued  Bul¬ 
letin  146,  which  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  bacteria  in  the  dairy  and  the 
Pasteurizing  of  milk.  This  will  be  very 
useful  to  read  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen’s  interesting  articles. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Woos¬ 
ter)  issues  two  newspaper  bulletins.  One 
contains  an  analysis  of  sugar  beets  grown 
in  Ohio.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
beet-sugar  culture  will  do  well  to  obtain 
these  figures  for  comparison.  Another 
bulletin  states  that  the  Station  has  pub¬ 
lished  pamphlets  on  the  San  Jos6  scale, 
also,  the  17-year  locust.  Insects  that 
affect  clover  seed  in  Ohio,  have  also  been 
discussed,  and  there  has  been  published 
a  special  bulletin  for  the  children  en¬ 
titled,  Story  of  the  Lives  of  a  Butterfly 
and  a  Moth. 

Bulletins  61  and  62  of  the  Wisconsin 
Station  (Madison)  discusses  the  milk 
problem  from  different  points  of  view. 
In  number  61,  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  the 
originator  of  the  celebrated  Babcock  test, 
describes  the  constitution  of  milk  with 
special  reference  to  cheese  production. 
Dairy  students  will  be  much  interested 
in  what  Dr.  Babcock  has  recorded  here, 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  whole  thing,  is  the  discussion  of 
the  conditions  which  affect  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  milk.  There  are  six  chief  causes 
for  milk  variations.  The  individuality 
and  breed  of  the  cow  have  much  to  do 
with  it,  and  so  has  the  period  of  lactation. 
The  interval  between  milking,  also  reg¬ 
ulates,  to  some  extent,  the  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  milk.  But  little  difference 
has  been  found  between  morning  and 
evening  milk,  except  when  the  cows  are 
milked  at  irregular  periods.  The  method 
of  milking  sometimes  affects  the  com¬ 
position,  and  as  is  well  known,  the  more 
nervous  a  cow  is,  the  more  marked  is 
the  change.  When  cows  are  chased  by 
dogs,  or  excited  in  any  other  way,  a 
marked  effect  is  to  be  noted  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  milk.  As  most  dairymen  know, 
the  strippings  are  richer  than  the  first 


milk  ;  therefore,  the  whole  milk  will  be 
richer  when  the  cows  are  milked  clean. 
As  regards  the  effect  of  food  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  milk,  Dr.  Babcock  agrees 
with  most  scientists  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  ration  has  little  to  do  with 
the  quality.  Practical  men  generally 
disagree  with  the  scientists  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  scientists  seem  to  have  the 
fact  and  argument  on  their  side.  Bul¬ 
letin  62  discusses  tainted  or  defective 
milk,  giving  the  causes  and  the  best 
methods  of  prevention.  This  bulletin  is 
written  by  Prof  H  L.  Russell,  and  ought 
to  be  read  in  connection  with  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen’s  articles  by  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  preservation  of  pure 
milk. 

Bulletin  49  of  the  West  Virginia  Sta¬ 
tion  (Morgantown)  contains  a  report  of 
the  experiments  with  vegetables  made 
by  the  horticulturist,  Prof.  Corbett.  Con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  to  a  discussion 
of  Bush  Lima  beans,  and  Prof.  Corbett 
believes  that  the  Bush  Limas  may,  in 
many  cases,  take  the  place  of  the  pole 
variety.  He  believes  that  the  Bush  Lima 
may  be  grown  much  farther  north  than 
the  pole  Lima.  Some  of  the  experiments 
with  tomatoes  are  very  interesting,  in¬ 
deed.  One  good  point  in  it  is  the  fact 
that  extra  care  given  young  tomato 
plants  before  planting  in  the  garden, 
will  increase  the  yield.  That  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  well-known  fact 
that  young  animals  well  fed  and  cared 
for  before  being  left  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  show  the  effect  of  this  care 
all  through  their  lives.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  tomato  culture,  espec¬ 
ially,  will  do  well  to  read  Prof.  Corbett’s 
bulletin. 


A  Valuable  List  of  Fruits  — One  of 
the  most  creditable  publications  of  a 
pomological  nature  that  has  been  issued 
from  the  Government  press  in  recent 
years,  is  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan, 
as  chairman  of  the  American  Pomologi¬ 
cal  Society.  It  is  sold  for  five  cents.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  thought¬ 
ful  fruitgrower.  All  nurserymen  should 
have  it,  and  use  the  names  of  fruits  as 
therein  given.  Pomologists  will  not  need 
to  be  reasoned  with  as  to  the  benefi  ts  to  be 
derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  contents  of 
this  little  pamphlet  when  they  know  what 
they  are.  There  are  lists  of  all  species 
of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States, from 
the  cranberry  to  the  banana.  These  lists 
contain  the  best  varieties  for  each  sec¬ 
tion.  There  are  districts  mapped  out, 
that  are  far  more  reasonably  arranged 
than  the  old  plan  of  following  State 
lines,  in  recommending  varieties  for 
planting.  The  idea  has  been  to  shorten 
and  simplify  the  names  of  varieties,  and 
some  of  the  old  ones  are  somewhat 
changed,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  for  the 
better.  There  are  a  few  mistakes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  opinion,  but  none  that 
is  serious.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS 

On  Monday,  the  wheat  market  took  a  down¬ 
ward  turn  because  of  lower  prices  in  England, 
larger  shipments  from  other  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  and  larger  receipts  as  well  as  better  crop 
prospects  in  the  West.  Under  these  lower  prices, 
exporters  began  to  buy  heavily,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  were  sold  during  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
It  was  reported  on  Wednesday  that  the  foreign 
buying  of  wheat  was  the  heaviest  on  this  market 
in  six  weeks,  and  freight  engagements  were  the 
largest  of  any  day  during  the  handling  of  this 
present  crop.  On  Wednesday,  prices  began  to 
advance  because  of  the  report  of  heavy  damage 
by  frost  in  Argentina,  but  on  Thursday,  this  re¬ 
port  was  contradicted,  and  then  prices  broke 
again.  Thus  we  see  how  every  pretext  is  seized 
upon  by  speculators  to  force  prices  up  and  down, 
as  may  be  to  their  interest.  Not  only  are  actual 
conditions  used  for  this  purpose,  but  false  reports 
and  telegrams  are  often  brought  into  play  to  the 
same  effect.  Corn  has  followed  wheat  quite 
closely  during  the  week,  although  the  receipts  of 
corn  are  considerably  lighter.  Oats,  barley  and 
rye  have,  also,  been  selling  freely,  but  prices  have 
declined  somewhat.  A  cable  report  from  Rus¬ 
sia  says  that  there  is  no  damage  to  wheat  in  the 
north,  and  but  slight  damage  in  the  south.  The 
Government  report  on  the  corn  crop  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  generally  discredited  here,  as  it  is  thought 
that  it  gives  the  yield  altogether  too  high.  Copious 


rains  throughout  the  regions  affected  by  drought, 
have  materially  improved  the  outlook  for  wheat. 

Receipts  of  poultry  have  been  liberal,  although 
in  choice  dressed  poultry,  there  is  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  supply.  The  price  of  live  poultry  continues 
low,  while  there  has  been  some  advance  in 
dressed  poultry.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce,  and  the  best  grades  of  others  are 
in  fair  supply.  The  tendency  of  prices  is  up¬ 
ward.  There  is  only  a  moderate  supply  of 
dressed  calves,  and  the  market  is  steady,  with 
prices  well  sustained.  The  market  for  pork  is 
yet  limited,  and  receipts  sell  slowly,  with  no  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  liberal,  and  some 
fancy  grades  have  sold  for  extremely  high  prices. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  now  for  fancy  pears,  also 
for  fancy  grapes,  while  the  lower  grades  of  these 
are  in  large  supply.  Dried  fruits,  also,  are 
plentiful  and  the  demand  is  light. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  moderate,  and  the 
market  is  firm,  with  a  good  demand.  There  have 
been  some  imports  of  German  potatoes,  and 
these  are  selling  for  fairly  good  prices.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  doing  considerably  better,  and  the 
best  qualities  of  most  other  vegetables  are  not  in 
large  supply  and  are  selling  well. 

While  butter  receipts  have  been  comparatively 
light,  the  market  is  dull,  and  lower  prices  pre¬ 
vail  on  some  grades.  There  is  no  surplus  of 
fancy  butter  of  the  different  brands. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  November  13,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beam,  Marrow,  1897,  oholoe . 1  30@  — 

Medium,  1897.  oholoe . 1  17@1  20 

Pea,  1891,  choice . 1  06@1  07 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  90@1  10 

White  Kidney,  oholoe . 1  35@  — 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 1  27@1  30 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  93@1  26 

Yellow  Eye  oholoe . I  33@1  35 

Lima.  Cal.,  760  lbs) . 1  30@l  32 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel . . .  90®  — 
Bags,  per  busbel .  86®  — 


BUTTHR— NEW. 


Creamery.  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 23  @— 

Womern,  nrits . 19  @21 

Western,  seoonds . 17  ®18 

Western,  thirds . 14  ®16 

State,  finest . 22  @22)4 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 14  ®21 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tabs,  fanoy . 19  @20 

First* . 16  @18 

Seoonds . 14  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 19  @19*4 

Welsh  tabs,  seoonds  to  firsts . 14  @17)4 

Western  imitation  oraamery,  extras  . 16  @i7 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seoonds . 11*4312 

Western  factory,  extra . 12)4313 

Firsts . 12  @12)4 

Seconds  . 11  @11)4 

Thirds .  9  @10)4 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  oholoe.  . 8  @  8)4 

Fair  to  good .  7)4®  7% 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6  @  6)4 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  4  @4)4 

Full  skims . 3  @3)4 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  seleoted,per  do*  25  9  — 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver’ge  best  22  @  23 

Western,  oholoe .  22  @ 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case.  3  00  @4  50 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  case . 3  00  @3  45 

Western  ohecks.  oer  30-doz  case . 2  10  @2  40 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  per  doz .  14  @  19 

Early  packed,  per  doz .  12)4®  14)4 

Limed,  Western  prime,  per  doz . .  13  @  14 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fanoy,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Choloe,  per  lb .  8)4@  8)4 

Prime,  per  lb .  7)$@  8 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 

Sundrled,  siloed .  3  @  4)4 

Sundried.  Canada,  quarters,  ,897 .  5  @6 

State  &  Western,  quarters.  1897 .  4  @6)4 

Southern,  quarters,  1897  .  3  @4)4 

Chopped,  1897,  per  100  lbs . 2  50@2  87 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  100  lb . 2  60@2  87 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  12@13 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 13S4@14 

Sundrled,  per  lb . 10  @11 

HuokleberTles,  1897,  per  lb  .  6  @  7 


FRUIT3— GREEN. 

Apples,  fancy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h..  bbl..2  50@4  00 


Newtown  Pippin,  fancy  . 3  0l@5  60 

Greening,  perbbl . 1  50@3  01 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . ,1  50@3  00 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Northern  Spy,  per  d.  h  bbl . 1  60@3  CO 

King,  per  bbl . 2  26@3  60, 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  60 

Pears,  deckel,  per  bbl  . 3  00@6  00 

Boso,  per  bbl . 1  5r@4  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Keiffe-,  per  bbl .  . 1  C0@2  60 

Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  60 

Cooking  varieties,  per  bbl .  50@1  60 

Grapes,  State  Delaware,  per  small  basket ..  8@  15 

State  Niagara,  per  small  basket .  8@  12 

State  black,  per  small  basket .  63  8 

State  Catawba,  per  basket .  7®  8 

Wine-in  bulk,  Delaware .  1)4@  1  -4 

Wine -in  bulk,  white .  1®  I'j 

Wine  -In  bulk,  black .  1@  1)4 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  bu 

Per  crate . 1  60@2  25 

Jersey,  per  c-ate . 1  26@1  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 4  50@5  76 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . . 3  C0@4  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 6  00@7  00 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 1  25@3  (10 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . . 1  26@1  60 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 1  26@t  60 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  00@1  60 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  00@2  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  00@1  50 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60®  75 

Teal,  bine  wing,  per  pair .  3i@  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  76@  — 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  00@  — 

Grouse,  per  pair .  60@1  00 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  26®  — 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  14©  18 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb* .  5  00@  6  25 

Timothy .  2  75®  3  26 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 65  @70 

No.  2 . 65  @60 

NO.  3 . 45  @50 

Shipping . 40  @45 

Clover,  mixed . 4 1  @52 

Clover . . . 40  @46 

Salt . 35  @46 

Straw,  long  rye . 40  @65 

Short  rye . 35  @40 

Tangled  rye  . 30  @40 

Oat . .  @35 

Wheat . .  @36 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  orop  of  1897 . 14  @18 

Crop  of  1896,  choiae .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime .  6)4@  7 

Old  olds . 2  @4)4 

Paolflo  Coast,  orop  of  1897 . 14  @18 

Crop  Of  1896,  oholoe .  9  @10 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  6  @  7)4 

German,  1896  . 18  @23 

MEATS-DRESSE  O. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.  .  10  ®  10)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Buttermilks,  oer  lb .  6  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lb».,  per  lb  6  @  6)4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb  .  4  @  5 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb..  8  @  10 
NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  8)4 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  4  @  — 

Hlckorynuts,  new.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  .1  00  @1  50 
Chestnuts,  per  bushel . 3  60  @7  00 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 1  87@2  37 

Jersey  Sweet,  per  bbl . . 2  00@2  60 

Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  26 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  ohlokens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . . 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  average  lots,  per  lb . 

Spring,  dry  picked,  per  lb . 

Spring,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Chlckess,  Phlla.,  fancy  . 

Phlla.,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . . 

Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime. .. 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  scalded . 

Old  cooks,  per  lb . 

Ducks.  Eastern  spring,  per  lb . 

Western  spring,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern,  white . 

Eastern,  dark . 

Western,  prime . 

Inferior . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed  lota,  per  doi . 

Dark  and  poor,  oer  doz . 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  1U0 . 

State,  per  100 . 

Red,  per  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz . 

8mall  to  medium,  per  doz . 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  bbl . 

Lettuoe,  Boston,  per  doz . 

Looal,  per  bbl . 

Onions.  Orange  County  red,  per  bag... 
Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl.  ... 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 

Eastsrn  white,  oer  bbl . 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 

Peas,  Va.,  per  X-bbl  basket . 

N.  C.,  per  bushel  basket . 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Va.,  per  )4-bbl  basket... 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box . 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl . 


.  7)4@  8 

.  8  @  8)4 

.  8  @  8)4 

.89- 
.  4  @  4)4 

..  10  O  11 
.  60  9  75 
.  60  @  65 
.  40  @  50 
.1  00  @1  37 
.1  00  @1  25 
.  75  @1  00 

.  20  @  25 
.  15  @  20 


10  9  11 

10  a  13 
10  @  12 
12  @  14 
10  @  12 


.  8)4@  10 

.  8)43  9 

.  8)4®  9 

.  7)49  8)4 

.  6 ‘4  9  6 

.  12)4®  13 
.  8  @  — 

.  14  @  15 
.  12  ©  13 
.  8  @  9 

.  5  @  7 

.2  25  @  — 

.1  76  @2  00 
.1  25  9  — 


3  00@4  00 
.2  60@3  60 
.  75@1  00 
66@2  00 
26@  36 
.  10®  20 
1  00®  1  76 
6  00@7  00 
.  30®  36 

.  7601  50 

.1  50@2  25 
.1  2691  76 

1  60@3  00 
.1  50@3  60 

2  00@6  00 
1  00®  — 
1  00@2  00 
,  30@  75 
1  00®  1  25 
1  2591  50 

16@  40 
50@1  CO 
509  75 


WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX. 
XX  and  above . 

X . 


.32  @38 
.31  @32 
26  @- 


Miohlgan,  X  and  above . 26  @— 

NO.  1 . 23  @29 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 68  @55 

Spring,  med . 47  @48 

Fall,  fine . 44  945 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring.  Northern. 48  @63 

Southern . 47  @53 

Fall .  36  @44 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 42  @64 

Valley . 40  @47 

Territory  8taple,  scoured  basis . 49  @68 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,004  cans  of  milk, 
160  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  411  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  has  been  2)4  cents  a  quart 
net  to  the  shipper. _ 


The  Most  Simple  and  Safe  Remedy  for  a 
Cough  or  Throat  Trouble  is  “Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches .”  They  possess  real  merit.— Adv. 


■Ml  1 1  |  ET  D  Raspberry  Plants,  large  stock 

I™  I  mm  k  Km  l\  and  low  prices  All  good  kinds 
of  Berry  Plants  now  ready.  Strawberry  Plants  our 
specialty.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  reoelve  and  sell,  In  oar-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Prodnots  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  npon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  CO. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

ITurs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs,  | 

I  Live  Quail. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREE1,  NEW  YORK. 

We  hare  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHKK8E  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference :  Gansevoort  Bank. 
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BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
THE  CARE  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM. 

Pabt  III. 

□  Our  bacteriological  analysis  of  milk 
would,  probably,  be  continued  in  this 
way :  A  minute  portion  of  the  diluted 
milk  would  be  added  to  a  portion  of 
liquefied  agar-agar  in  a  Petrie  dish,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  through  it.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  understood  that,  through  all 
those  operations,  the  most  scrupulous 
and  painstaking  care  must  be  used  to 
guard  against  infection  or  contamina¬ 
tion  with  germ  life  from  sources  other 
than  the  milk  under  examination.  This 
means  that  every  possible  precaution 
shall  be  taken  to  have  everything  with 
which  the  culture  comes  in  contact  made 
absolutely  “steril”  by  heat  or  germi¬ 
cidal  solutions,  and  also,  that  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  so  that  no  germs  fall  in  from  the 
air.  In  fact,  this  necessity  of  keeping 
other  bacteria  out  of  the  culture  is  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which 
the  bacteriologist  has  to  contend.  Now 
it  will  be  seen  that,  unless  the  methods 
used  are  somewhere  at  fault,  we  have  a 
small  portion  of  agar-agar  through 
which  are  diffused  all  the  germs  origin¬ 
ally  contained  in,  let  us  say,  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  drop  of  milk.  In 
bacteriology,  however,  quantities  are 
usually  estimated  in  fractions  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  (about  1  28  of  an  ounce). 

This  agar-agar  furnishes  a  suitable 
medium  for  the  further  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  germs,  and  in  this 
dish,  their  growth  can  be  watched,  be¬ 
ginning  in  a  few  hours  and  continuing 
for  several  weeks  or  months.  It  is  just 
at  athis  stage  that  the  real  bacterio¬ 
logical  study  really  begins.  Made  in  this 
way,  a  culture  may  have,  perhaps,  a 
half  dozen,  or  perhaps,  many  hundred 
germs  present.  When  a  culture  is  made 
of  milk,  there  will  generally  be  found 
to  develop  yeasts  and  molds  as  well  as 
bacteria.  The  various  types  of  bacteria 
have  different  methods  of  growth.  Very 
soon,  the  single  cell  has  so  reproduced 
itself  as  to  spread  out,  become  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  is  then  spoken  of  as 
a  “colony.”  Probably  we  should  find 
some  colonies  spread  over  the  surface 
but  not  going  deeply  down,  indicating 
an  “  aerobic  ”  species.  Other  colonies 
will  sink  a  pit  into  the  agar  with  little 
surface,  indicating  the  “  anaerobic  ”  (non¬ 
oxygen)  type.  Some  will,  probably, 
spread  with  a  ragged  outline,  others 
with  a  smooth.  We  may  have  present 
some  “  chromogemc  ”  form,  in  which 
case,  some  colonies  may  take  on  a 
marked  color.  Bright  colors  are  not, 
however,  very  usual.  Some  colonies 
will  leave  the  agar  solid  as  they  spread 
through  it.  Others  will  liquefy  it,  and 
these  are  called  the  “  peptonizing  ” 
bacteria.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  means  of 
varying  appearance  and  mode  of  growth 
of  the  different  germ  centers,  that  the 
most  of  the  study  and  classification  of 
the  bacteriologist  is  now  done,  although 
results  should  be  checked  and  verified 
by  the  microscope. 

If  we  wished  still  further  to  trace  the 
development  of  any  particular  colony,  a 
fresh  portion  of  some  steril  culture 
medium  would  be  put  in  a  test  tube  and 
a  bit  of  the  original  colony  transferred 
to  this  by  means  of  an  “  inoculation 
needle”  plunged  first  into  the  colony 
and  then  into  the  tube  where  the  new 
culture  is  to  be  made.  In  this  way,  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  “pure  culture  ”  of 
any  form  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  foregoing  is  an  endeavor  to  indicate 
what  would  happen  if  everything  went 
smoothly.  In  practice,  many  modifica¬ 
tions  have  been  and  will  be  made  of  the 
method  here  roughly  explained. 

The  severely  practical  man  will,  per¬ 
haps,  ask,  “  What  does  all  this  semi- 


scientific  talk  amount  to  ?  ”  Simply  this, 
that  he  may  be  better  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
preservation  of  dairy  products.  Any 
abnormal  flavors  or  unusual  behavior  of 
milk  can  be  referred  to  one  of  three 
classes  of  causes  :  First,  flavors  due  to 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  animal  — 
indigestion,  sexual  heat,  and  disease. 
For  these,  the  name  of  “  Pathogenic  ” 
causes  is  suggested.  Second,  flavors 
derived  from  the  diet  of  the  cow,  i.  e., 
the  flavors  due  to  the  volatile  oils  of  tur¬ 
nips,  sweet-scented  grasses,  etc.,  or  to 
the  consumption  of  spoiled  and  musty 
fodder.  Third,  flavors  and  conditions  due 
to  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  the  milk. 

Undoubtedly,  the  great  majority  of 
phenomena  connected  with  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  their  manufacture  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  last  class,  and  it  is  with 
this  class  only  that  this  article  concerns 
itself.  It  being  a  fact,  then,  that  all 
deterioration  in  dairy  products  results 
from  the  development  of  bacteria,  the 
question  of  the  preservation  of  milk  is 
simply  a  question  of  preventing  bacterial 
infection  and  growth.  All  systems  and 
methods  used  to  this  end  are  of  four 
classes  :  1,  The  prevention  of  bacterial 
infection.  2,  Their  control  by  the  em¬ 
ploy  insnt  of  temperatures  so  low  as  to  re¬ 
strict  or  retard  their  growth  (refrigera¬ 
tion).  3,  Their  control  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  temperatures  high  enough  either 
to  prevent  growth  or  entirely  to  kill 
them  (Pasteurization  and  sterilization). 
4,  Their  control  by  adding  to  the  milk 
or  other  product  some  substance  which 
will  prevent  bacterial  development  (pre¬ 
servatives).  The  first  is  the  method 
which  would  be  most  ideal,  and  at  the 
same  time,  receives  the  least  attention. 
It  means  care  and  cleanliness  at  every 
point.  There  is  little  doubt  that  milk 
in  the  udder  of  the  cow  is,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  entirely  free  from 
germ  life.  In  fact,  it  is  possible,  by  the 
use  of  proper  precautions,  to  secure  al¬ 
most  sterile  milk.  To  do  this,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  wash  with  some  disinfectant  the 
hands  of  the  milker,  the  body  of  the 
cow — especially  the  udder — the  vessel 
into  which  the  milk  is  drawn,  and  to 
guard  in  every  way  against  germs  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  milk  from  the  air.  The  first 
portion  of  milk  drawn  should,  also,  be 
rejected,  because  the  teats  are  crowded 
with  bacteria  which  have  colonized  up 
them  from  the  outer  orifice.  Further¬ 
more,  the  milking  should  be  done  in  a 
pure  atmosphere.  Even  with  all  possible 
care,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
obtain  absolutely  sterile  milk,  although 
theoretically,  we  might.  But  it  would 
be  perfectly  practicable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  germs  present  to  a  small  per 
cent  of  what  would  be  found  under  or¬ 
dinary  stable  conditions.  If  we  can  ap¬ 
proach  these  conditions  in  ordinary  dairy 
practice,  we  shall  have  begun  at  the  root 
of  the  matter  of  preserving  milk. 

J  ABED  VAN  WAGENEN  JB 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  question  of  buying  feed  for  farm 
stock  becomes  a  difficult  one  on  farms 
like  ours,  where  no  grain  is  grown.  Most 
of  our  farmers  keep  only  one  team,  and 
they  generally  feed  mixed  corn  and  rye 
to  work  teams,  or  buy  “  horse  feed  ”  of 
local  feed  dealers,  one  or  two  bags  at  a 
time.  The  boys  began  doing  this— pay¬ 
ing  $1  per  bag  of  100  pounds,  which  I 
consider  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
its  value.  The  H-0  horse  feed  in  ton 
lots  is  much  cheaper,  and  we  have  found 
it  the  best  prepared  ground  feed  we  have 
tried.  In  buying  feed  of  late,  we  have 
tried  to  apply  the  same  principles  we 
would  consider  in  buying  fertilizers. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  note  from  Mich¬ 
igan  which  brings  up  a  disputed  point : 

On  page  702  you  write  that  “  A  neighbor  wants 
to  sell  us  250  shocks  of  corn  at  15  cents  a  shock 
*  *  *  With  the  $37.50  that  the  neighbor  wants 
for  the  corn,  we  can  buy  far  more  feed  than  there 
is  in  the  grain,  while  we  have  stalks  enough.” 
The  stalks  will  pay  for  husking  and  gathering 
the  corn,  even  if  you  resell  them,  then  you  will 
have  the  grain  left,  and  if  it  is  only  a  fair  crop, 
you  will  then  be  getting  shelled  corn  at  one-half 


cent  per  pound.  As  corn  yields  here,  this  is  a 
very  moderate  estimate.  May  I  ask  what  grain 
a  farmer  living  in  Michigan  would  buy  for  one- 
half  cent  per  pound,  equal  in  value  to  corn,  say, 
for  poultry  once  a  day?  You  must  exclude 
Mapes  balanced  ration,  for  freight  rates  are  so 
high  that  I  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
economy  to  experiment  with  that.  M.  o.  r. 

X  X  X 

Of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  that  our 
way  of  doing  things  is  the  best.  We 
try  to  tell  just  what  we  are  doing.  Others 
may  compare  their  methods  with  ours, 
for  we  cannot  expect  that  a  farm  in 
northern  New  Jersey  can  set  the  gauge 
exactly  for  the  entire  country.  Things 
are  different  in  Michigan.  The  corn 
crop  there  is  larger  than  ours,  and  “  250 
shocks  ”  would  represent  more  grain  and 
fodder  than  with  us.  The  man  who 
finally  husked  the  250  shocks,  tells  me 
that  he  got  ears  enough  to  make  about 
75  bushels  of  shelled  corn  !  Western 
readers  will  laugh  at  such  a  yield,  but  I 
am  trying  to  give  the  facts.  The  price 
asked  for  these  shocks  was  §37  50,  which 
would  mean  50  cents  a  bushel  of  grain. 
I  can  buy  it  for  that  at  the  local  store,  in 
small  lots.  In  New  York,  in  large  lots, 
it  can  be  bought  for  less  than  40  cents, 
and  if  I  could  get  a  dozen  neighboring 
farmers  to  combine  and  buy  a  car-load 
of  western  corn,  we  could  put  it  down 
at  our  depot  for  35  cents  or  under.  That 
is  why  we  think  it  poor  economy  to 
buy  corn  by  the  shock. 

X  X  X 

We  cannot  say  what  a  Michigan  farmer 
should  buy  without  knowing  more 
about  prices.  One  reason  why  we  did 
not  want  the  corn  is  that  most  of  our 


roughage  is  sweet-corn  fodder.  Instead 
of  buying  more  corn  to  feed  with  it,  we 
want  a  more  muscle-making  food  to 
“balance”  it.  For  the  horses,  we  can 
invest  the  §37 .50  in  wheat  bran  or  H-0 
feed  and  linseed  meal,  and  obtain  very 
much  more  muscle-makiDg  food  than  in 
the  corn,  for  the  stalks  are  rich  enough 
in  fat  and  fat-formers.  The  H-0  feed, 
with  us,  fits  in  well  with  stalks,  and  we 
shall  feed  it  almost  entirely  this  winter. 
John  B.  Lozier,  who  boards  nearly  100 
fine  horses  on  his  farm,  tells  me  that  he 
has  used  this  feed  in  preference  to  whole 
oats.  I  believe  that  the  principle  on 
which  this  food  is  mixed  is  a  correct 
one.  The  bran  and  coarse  parts  of  the 
oat — left  in  preparing  oatmeal  for 
human  consumption — are  mixed  with 
other  grains  to  give  a  fair  “balance  ”  or 
proportion.  This  is  much  the  same 
principle  as  that  employed  by  fertilizer 
dealers  in  preparing  different  mixtures 
for  different  crops.  In  England,  these 
stock-food  mixtures  have  been  sold  for 
years,  and  with  good  success.  I  refer 
to  this  here  because  some  of  our  writers 
and  institute  workers,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  are  confounding  this  H-0 
feed  with  the  high-priced  condiments  or 
condition  powders. 

X  X  X 

But  our  friend  wants  a  poultry  ration 
of  Michigan  grains,  and  here  is  another 
man  from  Illinois. 

What  would  you  use  as  a  “  balanced  ration  ”  for 
a  flock  of  20  hens,  to  obtain  the  best  egg  results  ? 
I  would  like  to  use  oil  meal  in  place  of  meat  or 
bones,  if  practicable,  and  as  much  corn  as  I  can. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


THE  GRANITE  STATE 

MAPLE  SAP  EVAPORATOR 

. has  for  more  than  21  years  given  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  users.  It  is  simple  in  oi>eration,  and 
with  our  automatic  regulator  is  perfectly  safe  to 
leave.  Each  section  is  constructed  from  one  sheet 
of  tinned  steel,  requiring  no  solder  to  prevent 
leakage.  The  arch  is  constructed  of  cast  iron 
and  galvanized  steel,  and  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the . 

Granite  State  Feed  Cookers 

A  sampleof  the  “Pearl”  (tinned  or  galvanized 
after  being  made)  steel  Sap  Spout  will  be  sent 
FREE  to  any  sugar  maker  who  mentions  this 
pajier  and  sends  a  2e.  stamp  to  pay  }>ostage. 

Thousands  of  these  sjiouts  are  sold  every  year. 

ACTUAL  SIZE 


3  ft.  high 
in.  wide 


43%  in.  wide 
8  to  16  ft.  long 


If  your  hardware  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  we  will  send  1,000  spouts,  with 
J  hooks,  for  $12.50;  100 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Go«  catalogue  0f  sUgar- 

■  makers’  supplies,  free 

8-500  Temple  Court,  Hew  York  City  on  application. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  foi 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  tW  Send  for  circulars. 

P.  B.  SPEItBY  &  Co.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


iCUT  YOUR  FEEDI 


J44  sizes 
styles 

<2 


with  the  WOLVERINE.  Has-t 
knives  with  4  cutting  edges.  1 
It’s  a  great  improvement.' 
We  can  also  attach  our  new? 

,  _ _ _ _ _ s  Shredder  head- to  our  cut-i 

[Send  vjjp  ters.  Guaranteed  to  be  thts 

ror  best.  Price  S2.50aiid  up 

Free  tl— ■  .  Largest  cuts  ton  in  flveminutes.s 

i''at-  |  Swivel  Carrier  I  MARVIN  SMITH  CO. 
|alog  |  any  length.  I  A6tiS.  Clinton  St.. Chicago, ii.t.  [ 


Feed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heaters 

BEST  AND  CHEAPE8T  ON  EARTH 
Ask  Youb  Dealer  or  Send  to  Ub 
fob  Circular. 

Economy  Mfg.  Co.$  Homer,  Mich. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

STATIONARIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  CIIICAGO,  ILL. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 


PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “ Alpha  ”  and  Baby  ”  Separators. 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


All  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Sporting,  Hunting, 
House  and  Watch  Dogs.  Trained,  untrained  and 
pups.  Send  stamp  and  state  kind  wanted. 

JAMES  BETTIS,  -  Winchester,  III. 

CAREY  FARM  KEENERS. 


How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

The  Bubal  Nbw-Yobkeb,  New  Yobk 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

(continuted.) 

How  much  oil  meal  ought  I  to  give  for  a  feed, 
and  how  prepare  it  ?  How  often  should  It  be 
fed  ?  m.  c.  E. 

I  do  not  believe  that  oil  meal  will  com¬ 
pletely  take  the  place  of  meat  in  a  hen’s 
winter  ration.  The  chemical  analysis 
may  be  the  same,  but  I  believe  that  the 
hen  is  better  able  to  utilize  the  muscle- 
makers  in  meat  than  in  any  vegetable 
substitute.  I  would  certainly  try  hard 
to  obtain  dried  meat  or  cut  bone.  Bran 
or  crushed  oats  is  the  foundation  of  a 
ration  for  a  laying  hen,  and  corn  meal 
or  cracked  corn  gives  it  the  agreeable 
taste.  Our  Michigan  friend  might  mix 
three  parts  wheat  bran,  two  parts  corn 
meal  and  two  parts  crushed  oats,  with 
one  part  ground  meat  or  1%  part  linseed 
meal.  I  would  like  to  add  half  its  bulk 
of  ground  or  very  finely  cut  clover  hay 
This  would  make  a  fair  mash,  and  T 
would  feed  it  so  that  the  hens  would 
never  become  very  hungry.  We  feed  a 
mash  entirely,  keeping  it  before  the 
hens  practically  all  the  time.  During 
the  winter,  when  the  hens  are  housed, 
we  shall  try  feeding  cut  green  bone 
every  other  day  separate  from  the  mash, 
and  whole  corn  every  night  in  place  of 
the  mash.  In  our  part  of  the  country, 
we  would  use  other  ingredients  in  this 
mixture,  but  the  one  named  above  is 
simple  enough  for  any  locality,  h.  w.  c. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  RATION. 

I  am  now  feeding  my  hens  a  very  light 
whole-grain  ration  in  the  morning,  scat¬ 
tered  in  litter.  Beets,  cabbage,  or  clover 
are  fed  after  the  grain  in  the  morning, 
for  green  feed.  A  warm  mash  is  fed  at 
noon,  all  they  will  clean  up  quickly,  and 
whole  grain  about  4  p,  m.,  scattered  in 
litter,  all  they  will  eat,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  judge.  The  whole  grain  is  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  buckwheat,  equal  parts. 
The  warm  mash  is  ground  corn,  oats, 
and  rye,  equal  parts,  and  coarse  winter- 
wheat  bran.  About  one-third  of  the 
whole  in  bulk  is  bran,  to  which  I  add 
about  14  pounds  prepared  meat,  and 
about  seven  pounds  of  old  process  oil 
meal.  I  also  use  a  little  salt.  This  is  for 
600  hens.  They  also  have  the  skim-milk 
and  buttermilk  from  two  cows,  mixed 
with  dishwater,  etc.,  to  drink. 

According  to  my  ideas  and  experience, 
you  are  right  in  thinking  the  moulting 
period  the  most  critical  part  of  the  hen’s 
life.  During  this  time,  when  she  is  not 
laying,  therefore  is  unprofitable,  some 
people  will  stop  feeding  meat  and  the 
other  most  costly  parts  of  the  ration, 
thinking  to  economize,  and  that,  when 
the  hens  are  not  laying  they  do  not  need 
it ;  but  they  make  a  great  mistake. 
Feathers  and  quills  beinglargely  nitrog¬ 
enous,  the  hens  should  have  nearly  the 
same  food  as  when  laying,  except  that 
I  would  increase  the  oil  meal  and  wheat 
bran.  I  always  keep  their  appetites  good 
and  keen  by  exercise  and  by  not  over¬ 
feeding.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD. 

Tompkins  Co  .  N.  Y. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Dog  Cabt  that  really  deserves  Its  name,  being 
a  small  vehicle  drawn  by  a  large  and  cheerful 
dog,  is  the  mode  of  traveling  adopted  by  a  legless 
man  who  is  journeying  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  The  man  was  thus  crippled  in  a  railway 
accident,  and  has  been  going  about  in  this  way 
since.  His  equipage  will  be  suggestive  of  the 
Belgian  milk-carts,  which  are  very  often  drawn 
by  dogs.  Better  this  than  a  lawless  animal 
allowed  to  become  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  by 
running  undisciplined  at  large. 

Pheasant-Farming  is  quite  an  important  in¬ 
dustry  in  England,  the  birds  being  reared  by 
hand  for  stocking  game  coverts.  One  noted 
pheasant-farm  covers  an  area  of  400  acres, 
divided  by  six-foot  wire  netting  into  large  pad- 
docks.  There  are  about  12  miles  of  netting  on 
the  estate.  The  birds  have  to  be  moved  about 
frequently  as,  if  confined  to  one  spot,  they  “stale” 
the  ground,  and  disease  appears.  Each  pen, 
about  40  feet  long,  contains  a  family  of  six  birds, 
one  cock  and  five  hens.  The  eggs  are  removed 
from  the  laying  pheasants,  and  hatched  under 
ordinary  fowls,  19  eggs  to  a  nest.  When  hatched, 
the  young  birds  are  taken  to  a  large  meadow  in 
which  long  lanes  have  been  mown  in  the  grass  or 
clover,  where  the  coops  are  placed,  the  foster- 
mother  being  tethered  outside  the  coop.  The 
young  birds  shelter  from  hot  sun  in  the  long 
grass.  In  spite  of  their  rearing,  these  birds  are 


very  shy  and  wild  and,  in  the  covert,  they  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished  from  their  wild  brethren. 
Constant  watch  is  kept  over  the  laying  pheasants 
and  the  young  birds,  as  crows  and  jays  watch  an 
opportunity  to  steal  the  eggs,  while  jackdaws 
and  sparrow  hawks  are  very  destructive  to  the 
newly-batched  birds. 

An  Anti-Hair  Plant. — The  fact  that  food  actu¬ 
ally  dangerous  to  the  horse  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity  by  ruminant  animals,  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  Wild  tamarind  or  Jumbai  plant 
of  tropical  America.  If  the  young  shoots,  leaves 
or  seed  and  seed  pods  are  eaten  by  horses,  mules 
or  donkeys,  the  animals  lose  all  the  hair  from 
their  manes  and  tails,  while  pigs  lose  every  hair 
over  the  entire  body.  A  case  is  cited  in  which 
the  horse  lost  its  hoofs,  also,  having  to  be  kept 
in  slings  until  the  new  hoofs  hardened.  While  it 
is  said  that  horses  fed  exclusively  on  corn  or 
grass  will  recover  from  these  effects,  the  hair 
grows  on  again  different  in  color  and  texture 
from  what  it  was  originally.  Ruminant  animals, 
however,  are  in  nowise  affected,  and  in  the 
Bahamas,  the  same  plant  is  encouraged  to  grow, 
being  used  as  a  fodder  plant  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats. 

A  Canadian  Calf. — In  the  Canadian  Farmer, 
Jos.  Yuill  &  Sons  tell  how  they  manage  their 
heifer  calves.  The  calves  never  suck  the  cow, 
but  are  fed  new  milk  or  skim-milk  with  flaxseed. 
“  As  soon  as  the  calf  will  nibble  hay  (that  will  be 
when  it  is  about  10  days  or  two  weeks  oldj,  a 
bunch  of  early  cut,  well-saved  clover  hay  is 
placed  where  she  can  reach  it.  If  any  of  it  is 
left  over  remove  it  and  give  a  fresh  lot  at  least 
once  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  calf  will  lick  meal,  we 
give  it  a  little  meal  composed  of  the  following 
mixture:  four  pounds  bran,  four  pounds  oat?, 
one  pound  peas  and  one  pound  barley.  The 
peas,  oats  and  barley  should  be  ground  fine.  By 
the  time  it  is  three  or  four  weeks  old,  a  good 
thrifty  calf  snould  not  be  getting  a,ny  new  milk. 
Great  care  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
feeding.  The  feeder  must  study  the  digestive 
power  of  each  calf.  Just  feed  each  calf  what  it 
will  digest  properly,  and  no  more.  Regularity  is 
another  important  matter  in  feeding  calves.  We 
try  to  have  our  calves  come  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  feed  them  along  in  the  way  outlined 
until  the  grass  is  good  in  the  spring,  when  they 
are  turned  out  on  the  grass  and  remain  there 
until  autumn.  Next  winter  they  are  fed  a  poor 
quality  of  hay  and  about  10  pounds  ensilage.  We 
want  a  well  matured  heifer  to  drop  her  first  calf 
when  she  is  two  years  old.  If  they  are  not  very 
well  matured  they  would  better  be  !iyt  years  old 
before  they  have  a  calf.” 

Another  dairyman  gives  this  experince:  “As 
soon  as  the  calf  is  dropped  it  is  taken  into  a  loose 
box  and  fed  its  mother’s  milk  for  the  first  10  days 
—as  much  as  it  can  take,  say  10  pounds  daily, 
after  the  first  three  days — when  we  begin  to 
add  gradually  a  little  separated  milk,  and  con¬ 
tinue  giving  more  separated  milk  until  the  calf 
is  a  month  old,  when  it  is  entirely  fed  on  the 
separated  milk.  As  soon  as  the  calf  begins  to 
get  the  separated  milk,  a  little  linseed  jelly  is 
mixed  with  its  milk,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fats 
extracted  by  the  cream  being  taken  off  the  milk. 
When  the  calf  is  a  fortnight  old,  we  begin  to 
teach  the  youngster  to  eat  turnips,  cutting  them 
in  finger  lengths  in  slices,  and  holding  a  piece  in 
its  mouth  until  it  acquires  a  taste  for  them,  which 
it  soon  does;  a  little  bran  and  ground  oats,  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  to  start  them,  is  put  on  the  top 
of  the  roots.” 

Disease  and  death  often  lurk  in  a  continuously 
neglected  cold,  when  It  might  be  speedily  eradicated 
with  a  few  doses  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

3end  your  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  io 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  No  Q  Church  St.,  Owggo,  N.  Y. 


Dim 
and 

Draught-Power 

are  the  net  results  of  feed¬ 
ing 

The  H-O  Co.’s 

Horse  Feed 

Brood  mares  thrive 
upon  it,  and  their  colts 
dre  well  advanced  in  nerve,  bone  and  muscle. 

Send  for  literature. 

THE  H-Q  COMPANY,  New  York  City. 


“BLIZZARD” 

Horse  Ice  Calks. 

Medal  awarded  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Prices  to  Agents  reduced. 
•For  particulars  address 

S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn 

NEWTON’S 

JLATKST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  os  for  special 
iniorination  on  the  subject.  ' 

H.H.  BROWN  MFG.CO. 
P8CATVJU  ipu 


FALL  WORK 


is  about  over,  and  you  can  take  tbosa 
trips  to  buy  LIVESTOCK.  We  have  been 
instructed  to  sell  NORM  ANDIES,  HOL- 
STEINS,  JERSEYS,  AYRSHIRES. 
TROTTING  STALLIONS,  PERCHERONS  and  BERKSH1RES  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  inquiries 
for  Guernseys.  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

N3~  Refers  by  permission  to  Thk  Rural  Nbw-Yorkkr.  “©ft 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


We  keep  every. 

—  -  -  - - thing  in  the 

POULTRY  LIKE,  Fencing,  Feeu,  Incubat¬ 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it’s 
our  business.  Cali  or  let  us  send  yo*  our 
illustrated  catalogue— it ’s  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

^  28  Yesey  Street,  New  York  City.  a 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 

LEADS  THE  WORLD. 

WE  ARE  GENERAL  AGENTS; 
AND  HEADQUARTERS  FORi 
THE  BEST  POULTRY  SUP- 1 
PLIES.  Circulars  on  Applica-  ! 
tion.  HENRY  A  DR6  €R, 
714  Chbstnut  St., Philadelphia.  1 


THK  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatohea  Chickens  bj  Steam,  kbaoluwlj 
«elf-reculatinc.  Th®  moit 

reliable,  and  oheapeat  Hrst-otaae  Hatcher 
p  in  the  market.  ('Ircularn  FKFK 

6EO.  ehtel  co..  Qiri yV  rlr.r.. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  128  page 
Catalogue.  Sent  for  6c,  worth  a  $ 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90  DES  MOINES,  IA 


*LAZ£H  Chickens  «I 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
0 rat-el aaa  Hatcher  made. 
CEO.  II.  STAHL.  » 
114  tolga  M.  6th  St.  Quincy.  Ill 


Bone  Cutler, 


If  you  Intend 
buying  a 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue,  just  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Mention 
this  paper. 

STRATTON  A  OSBORNE,  Erie,  Pa. 


A  LITTLE  CHILD 

can  run  the  Premier  Creen  Bone 
Cutter— it  turns  so  easy.  Cuts  fastest, 
and  leaves  product  in  best  form.  “Mort¬ 
gage-Lifting  lien”  book  tells  about  it  and 
more.  P .  A .  W e  bste  r ,  Cazenovia,  N. Y. 

Ground  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal.  Granulated  Bone,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells. 
Calcite,  Crushed  Flint.  Send  for  Price  TAst. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

flFATH  TH  I  IPF  A  disinfectant  Powder  for 
ULMin  IU  LlUL  Poultry  Vermin.  Sample  10c. 
Book  Fueb.  D  J.  Lambert  Box  307.  Apponaug.  R  I. 

1MAKE  HENS 

jThla  Priceless  Secret  of  Kuccchm  with  Poultry  is 
j  fully  told  in  our  New  Poultry  Hook  which  is  sent 

_ 9  Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  5 

nio  s  lor  10  cents.  Address.  W.  P.  CO.,  Clintonvillc,  Coma 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLER SLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

KHINHOL1FF,  N.  I, 

Florham  Guernseys. 

To  effect  an  Immediate  sale,  we  will  sell  at  very 
reasonable  prices  a  number  of  well-bred  bull 
calves.  Included  in  the  number  are  sons  of  Sheet 
Anchor,  imp.  Patriot,  Main  Stay,  and  Sheet 
Anchor  2nd;  the  two  last  being  out  of  Rutila’s 
Daughter. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Farm  Supt.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R,  F. 

To  the  Highest  Bidder! 

We  hereby  offer  for  sale  to  the  person  who  sends 
the  highest  ofTer  before  December  1, 1897,  the  follow¬ 
ing  described  Jersey  Bull,  dropped  March  2.  1896, 
Sire  Isabella’s  Combination  34757  Dam  Imported 
Cypres  17413.  Broken  color.  Very  large,  finely  built 
animal.  Took  first  premium  at  both  Madison  and 
Chenango  County  Pairs  this  year;  the  only  places 
shown.  Has  been  served  to  a  small  herd  of  heifers 
this  year,  and  has  proven  himself  very  sure.  Pull 
pedigree  and  description  sent  upon  application.  The 
person  who  makes  the  highest  offer  will  be  notified 
December  1,  and  bull  shipped  Immediately  upon 
receipt  of  New  York  draft.  v 

HICKORY  HILL  8TOCK  FARM,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 
J.  Grant  Mouse,  Prop. 

Snntti  DflWTN  both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices 

uuutu  1AMI11J  reaaonable  L  B  Frear  Ithaca  N  Y 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshlres 

and  C.WH1TE8.  Still  selling 
at  hard  times  prices.  Choice 
Boars  and  Sows,  not  akin,  all 
ages  Sows  hied.  POULTRY. 

HAMILTON  A  CO..  Coohranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

CHESHIRES 

at  auction.  50  Flret-class  Cheshlres  of  various 
ages.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Description.  Sale 
closes  December  1. 

W .  E.  MANDEV1LLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cheshire  Customers. 

We  shipped  service  Boars  to  New  York,  Pennsyl 
vania.  Long  Uland  ;  Pigs  to  New  York  Connecticut 
and  South  Dakota  last  week,  and  have  six  wore  sole 
to  go  this  week.  Four  young  sows.  Beautiful.  Bar¬ 
gains.  Bred.  Catalogue.  History.  Cuts,  Potato  Hints 
on  application.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Duroc- Jersey  Swine 

NewMadison,  Ohio. 


30 


of  our  100  Fall  Pigs  sold  at  $12  a  pair.  We  have 
no  competition  in  Poland-Chlnas  if  you  want 
size  and  breeding.  Catalogue. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SON8,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


TWfl  niMFC  8-et  one  of  these  25c.  Books  : 

RHIWJCQ  ”500  Ques.  &  Ans  on  Poultry”; 
500  Q.  &  A.  on  Pigeons”;  “500  Q.  &  A.  on  Flower 
Culture  :  aOO  Q.  &  A  on  Dairying”;  “  Plans  for 
Poultry  Houses”;  “A  B  C  Poultry  Culture  "  ALL 
» 1  •  “  REVIEW,’’  Box  6.  Chatham,  N.  Y 


£  ill  nnrltt  8tamP  for  cat-  8howing  how  it’s  done. 
$  in  i/uunu  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus, N.J 


Great  Egg  Makers , 

MARJM’Q  GREEN  B0NE  CUTTERS  j 

HI  HUH  O  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  GRIT  Swinging  FeeoTnay" 

r.w  Tvi“Iv^,Vmf»tc*h-,r0od  ont  of,  nor  dirt  into,  MANN’S  SWING-'0"  Poultry,  j* _ 

on ln«f » I lm ZS^rn'  nor  roost  on  it.  Saves  its  cost  in  the  food  it  saves.  We  sell  for  cash  < 
on  installments.  Ill.  oatalog  free  If  you  name  this  paper.  F.W,  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  m«» 
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Humorous. 

Tommy  :  “If  Uncle  Bob sbaves  his  face 
will  hair  grow  on  it  ?  ”  Mother  :  “  Yes.” 
Tommy:  “Then  why  doesn’t  he  shave 
his  head  ?  ” — New  York  Herald. 

To  Make  Hens  Lay. — Display  conspic¬ 
uously  in  the  poultry  yard  this  sign  : 
“  The  market  price  for  fresh  eggs  has 
declined  to  14  cents  a  dozen.  ” — Life. 

“When  does  the  fathers’  congress 
open?”  “We’ve  given  it  up — couldn’t 
get  the  women  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  the  babies  so  we  could  get  off.” — 

Chicago  Record. 

Teacher  :  “  So  you’ve  forgotten  al¬ 
ready  what  I  told  you  yesterday.  What’s 
the  use  of  your  head,  Johnny  Miggs  ?” 
Johnny  Miggs  :  “  Please,  sir,  to  keep  my 
collar  on.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

New  Nurse:  “Oh,  Mrs.  Barber!  the 
baby  ! — the  baby  !  ”  Mother  :  “  What  is 
it? — quick — is  he  ill?”  New  Nurse: 
“No — mum — no — but — but  he — he’s  cut 
a  red  hair  !  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Customer:  “Pity  you  didn’t  ’ave 
another  apple,  ain’t  it?”  Landlady 
(whose  cider  is  not  of  the  strongest)  : 
“  What  d’ye  mean  ?  ”  Customer:  “  Well, 
you  might  ’a’  made  another i barrel.” — 
Punch. 

“  Mamma,  Aunt  Julia  is  the  most  per- 
fectest  lady  I  ever  met.”  “  What  makes 
you  think  so,  Georgie  ?”  “’Cause  you 
don’t  never  have  to  ask  her  for  a  second 
piece  of  pumpkin  pie.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Native  (to  stranger):  “We  have  al¬ 
ways  a  west  wind  here.”  Stranger: 
“But  the  wind  now  is  right  from  the 
east.”  Native  :  “  Oh,  that’s  the  west  wind 
coming  back,  you  know.”  Stranger : 
“  Ah  !  ” — Credit  Lost. 

“Of  course,”  said  one  old  farmer  to 
the  other,  “your  boy  is  learnin’  Latin 
and  Greek  at  college,  but  is  he  gettin’ 
anything  practical  ?  ”  “  Oh,  yes.  In  the 
last  letter  he  writ  he  tells  me  he  is 
taking  lessons  in  fencin’.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Old  Gentleman:  “What  would  you 
like  to  be  when  you  grow  up?”  Boy: 
“I’d  like  to  be  a  bricklayer.”  “That’s 
a  commendable  ambition.  Why  would 
you  like  to  be  a  bricklayer  ?  ”  “  ’Cause 

there’s  so  many  days  when  bricklayers 
can’t  work.” — Tit-Bits. 

Deacon  Skinflint  :  “  We’ve  failed 

again  this  year,  Mr.  Dominie.  Can’t  raise 
half  your  salary.”  Good  Minister  :  “  No 
matter,  I  have  had  myself  appointed  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen,  and  will  soon 
be  in  the  pay  of  the  board  of  missions.” 
Deacon  Skinflint:  “Air  ye  goin’  to 
Africa  ?  ”  Good  Minister  :  “  No  ;  I  shall 
stay  right  here  ” — New  York  Weekly. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  al  1  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W,  l  NGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y- 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Bet, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TE  AS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements. 
Bend  for  our  new  Illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


uabce  nnufCDC  thrashers 

HUlfdb  ill  W  KaVfvy  and  CLEANERS 
WOOD  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  pilTTCDO 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  *  Ll,w 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown.Pa 


Absolute  Dispersal  by  Auction 

WITHOUT  RESERVE  OR  LTMIT. 

En7r  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle™, 

Headed  by  the  famous  Bull,  PAULINE  PAUL’S  DE  IvOL  214  00,  and  Including  the  best 
representatives  of  all  the  leading  families.  Unquestionably  the  equal  of  any  American  collection. 

Property  of  W.  J.  HAYES,  Crystal  Lake  Farm,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

A  fire  havi.ig  destroyed  the  barns,  buildings,  and  all  feed,  supplies  and  appurtenances  of  the  farm, 
makes  this  sale  imperative.  Sale  will  be  held  at  FASIG’S  HORSE  EXCHANGE,  CLEVELAND,  O., 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  7  and  8. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  W.  B.  FASIG  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Peerless 

J  Feed 
.Grinders' 


increase  your 
profit  by  im¬ 
proving  what 
'  you  have  not 
what  you  must 
buy.  Turns  half- 
digestible  ear  corn  into  wholly  digest¬ 
ible  meal.  Grinds  all  grains  singly 
or  mixed.  Makes  grits,  hominy  or 
fine  meal.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 

STEVENS  MFC.  CO.,  Joliet,  III. 


Catalog  free. 


with  the 


'WOLVERINE -[ 

iw  principles.Grini 


.  madeonnewprincipleB.Gr 
lfo . 


dBf 

ar  corn  &  all  other  kind  grain  i 
Ifor  feed  or  table  use.  2  to  16  h.p  L 
Only  ear  corn  Belt  Mill  that  l 

lean  be  run  with  2  h.p.  Guaran-  L 
teed  easiest run’g  made.  Sweep? 
Mill  $18.  Corn  Shellers,l5 sizes.? 
Best  hand  shellerjl.  One  hole; 

_  shelter, hand  or  power  W.75.  18> 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  bu.  an  hr  Self  fe 
A6l  S.  Clinton  SL,  Chicago,  Ill.  shells  500  bu.  daijyj 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cob  and 


all  kinds  of  Small  Crain. 


Made  In  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Bend  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  A  TABLE  MEAL. 
Improved  for  ’97-’98.  Send 
all  mills  advertised.  Keep 
best — return  all  others. 

A.W.  STRAUB  <fc  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  &  Chicago,  III. 

We  haudle  everything  wanted  at  Chicago  office,  4  S.  Canal  Street. 


MILK  AND  BUTTER 


THE 


BUCKEYE 


FEED  MILLS 

grind  ear  corn  cob 
and  all.  They  also  grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain 
either  single  or  mixed. 
They  are  of  special 
value  to  dairymen 
and  feeders.  The 

COMBINED 

POWER  Is  a  great 

advantage  this  machine 
possesses  over  others.  Get 
our  illustrated 


None 

Better 

Made 


letely  Ground 

—husks,  cob  and  all,  is  tlie 
corn  that  is  treated  by  tho 


Scientific 

CRINDINC  MILL. 

water  or  suitable 
power.  Many  sizes.  Grind 
*all  grains  singly  or  mixed. 
Grinding  plates  sharpen 
themselves.  Equaled  by 
none.  Other  styles  for  horses. 
Our  prices  wfl.  please  you. 

Write  for  catalogue  before 
you  buy.  it  will  pay  you. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY 

and  finest  quality  of  work  is  done  by 
the  aid  of  our  Portable  Grist  and 

Mills.  VERTICAL  Burr  Stones 

in  sizes  from  16  to  30  inches.  Jf  you 
.are  looking  for  a  cheap,  shoddy  mill 
-don’t  write,  but  if  you  want  THE 
YBEST  that  can  bo  produced,  that 
will  last  a  life-time,  we  have  It.  Send  for  cat’logU. 

Chas.  Kaestner  &  Co.  24'cVcAcof fuS: 

This  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  fine;  on  one 
set  of  grinders  without  injuring 
them.  Handles  corn  and  COb, 

rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 

(A  Iso  make  6  sizes  fie.lt  Power  Mills 
2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.B0WSHER  CO.So.Bend.Ind 


Cider  Machinery.— Bend  for  oatalogne  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Byraouse.N.Y 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION  t  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' t  Columbian  Exposition. 


Doubled  by  feeding  roots  prepared  by 

THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

ROOT  GUTTER 

Makes  fine  stock  food  of  all  roots 
and  vegetables.  Self  Feeding- 
Grate  feeds  tho  roots  and  removes 
dirt.  Cuts  fine;  stock  can’t  choke.  Fully 
warranted.  There  is  nothing  else  as  good. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

l  free.  )  17  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BE8T  SET  WOBES  IN  THE  WOBLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made 
Shingle  Hllla,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple- 
menta  of  Beat  Quality  at  loweat  prlcea.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAF7LCITY. 
Host  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


<V 


Intense  C'^Tvafinn^  The  Ideal  Cetaway 


will 

do 

it. 


Plows  a  furrow  24  inches  wide,  and  five  to  seven  inches  deep. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars  of  new  CUTAWAYS. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn 


Write 
for 

what  you 
wantandour  I 
illustrated  Cata-  , 
logue— FREE. 


N 


Calvanized  Steel 

PUMPING 

POWER  MILLS 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  I 
1  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back-, 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Com  Huskers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
W  ood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
1  Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 


APPLETON 

Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 

for  yourself  ana  make  money  drilling  wells. 
People  mast  have  water,  and  will  always  pay 
.liberally  for  good  service  of  this  kind.  For  ail 
kinds  of  drilling  -water,  gas  or  oil  you  will 
find  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES 
1  to  be  the  most  rapid  and  most  durable 
made.  Are  made  on  new  and  improved 
lines,  and  embody  in  their  construo 
.tion  the  best  material  and  work- 
:  manship  procurable.  Either  steam 
or  horue  power,  and  made  in  9 sizes. 
Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 
Catalog  free  on  application.  AKHON,  O.  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Ho. 


UPRIGHT  MO  HORIZONTAL 

From  3  H.P. 

ENGINES 

WITH  STEEL 


Specially  adapted  and  largely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Mills,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
Saws,  Corn  Shellers,  Dairy. 
Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  State 
size  power  wanted. 


FARM 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  C0:  Box  1 308  Springfield, 0. 


Soecial  Tank  Sale. 

For  the  next  30  days  we 
will  sell  our  regular  *12, 
five  -  barrel,  galvanized 
steel  stock  taDk,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  for  *5.75.  Cash 
with  order.  This  offer  Is 
made  to  introduce  the  famous  HALL  STEEL 
TANKS,  and  is  only  good  for  30  days  from  date  of 
the  first  appearance  of  this  ad.  Better  order  at  once; 
there  will  be  a  rush.  THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK 
CO.,  800  14th  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 


88  Styles  &  Sizes  for  I  lorse  and  Steam  Power. 
Hay  or  ®  46  Inch  rvrrwfl  ,  ^  Bell 

Straw  Feed  Opening . 


v«j/F>ower  Leverage  64  tol  STE  E  L 

T.orrrnot  lino  In  flirt  WftrlH.  SPTUl  fOI* 


FAST 

WORKING 


HAY  PRESS) 


Will  turn  out  from  4  to  6  tons  more  per  day 
than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  tons  per 
day  is  tke  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the 
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BEET  SUGAR  MADE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  FIRST  FACTORY. 

A  Description  of  the  Complete  Process. 

Tbat  sugar  can  be  successfully  manufactured  from 
beets  in  New  York  State  is  no  longer  a  theory  but  an 
established  fact.  Any  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of 
this  has  only  to  visit  the  factory  of  the  first  New  York 
beet-sugar  company  to  find  proof  that  the  statement 
is  correct.  This  factory  is  located  at 
Rome,  Oneida  County,  and  is  the  first 
enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  place  to  visit,  and 
one  might  spend  several  days  there 
and  not  know  much  more  about  the 
details  of  the  manufacture  than  before 
his  visit.  If,  however,  the  visitor  can 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  secretary,  he  is  likely 
to  meet  with  fairly  good  success,  and 
it  was  entirely  due  to  their  kindness 
that  I  was  enabled  to  pick  up  some 
points  with  reference  to  the  business. 

To  attempt  to  give  to  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  an  account  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  detail  would  be  impossible, 
and  should  it  be  given,  it  would  be  so 
full  of  technicalities  as  to  be  uninter¬ 
esting.  But  a  general  account  of  the 
way  sugar  is  made  from  beets  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  all.  It  is  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  time,  as  beet-sugar  mak¬ 
ing  promises  to  be  one  of  New  York’s 
leading  industries. 

The  factory  is  located  about  1%  mile 
from  the  main  business  center  of  the 
city,  and  is  accessible  by  street  car,  or 
the  better  way  to  get  there  is  to  walk, 
if  one  is  in  a  hurry.  Upon  entering  the 
yard,  an  immense  pile  of  beets  first 
attracts  attention.  These  are  brought 
in  by  canal  boat,  by  cars,  and  in  the 
farmer’s  wagon.  They  are  of  all  sizes 
from  the  ones  that  weigh  four  and  five 
pounds  each,  down  to  the  tiny  ones 
that  would  weigh  scarcely  four  ounces. 

The  shape  and  color  are  as  various  as 
the  size.  The  ideal  beet  is  one  weigh¬ 
ing  about  two  pounds,  white  in  color, 
with  a  long,  tapering  root. 

Carried  Along  by  Water  and  Steam. 

Beets  are  unloaded  in  the  yard  along 
the  line  of  a  wooden  water  trough. 

This  trough  extends  several  hundred 
feet  through  the  yard,  is  15  inches  high, 

15  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  half 
part  of  a  12-inch  sewer  pipe.  The 
water  which  flows  through  this  trough 
is  warm,  coming  from  the  condensers 
and  overflow  water  of  the  factory.  The 
trough  is  laid  with  a  fall  of  one  foot  to 
the  hundred  feet,  and  this  creates  cur¬ 
rent  enough  to  carry  the  beets  from 
the  yard  to  the  factory.  The  warm 
water  soaks  up  the  dirt  so  that,  by  the 
time  the  beets  reach  the  factory,  the 
larger  part  of  it  is  removed.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
from  the  time  the  beets  are  put  into  the  trough  in 
the  yard,  no  hand  touches  them  again,  and  they  are 
carried  forward  by  gravitation  or  steam  power  until 
the  pure  granulated  sugar  is  caught  in  the  bags  at 
one  end,  and  the  exhausted  pulp  is  carried  out  on  an 
elevator,  leaving  only  its  sweetness  behind. 

At  the  end  of  the  water  trough,  the  beets  are  caught 
by  a  screw  elevator,  hoisted  from  the  dirty:,  water, 


and  conveyed  to  the  beet-conveying  chain  by  which 
they  are  taken  to  the  first  washer.  This  washer  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  tank  filled  with  water,  and  with  arms 
attached  to  a  horizontally  revolving  axis.  The  beets 
are  thoroughly  churned,  all  the  time  being  worked 
towards  the  end  of  the  tank  into  which  the  fresh 
water  is  entering.  From  this  first  washer,  they  go  to 
a  second  similar  one,  where  the  operation  is  repeated, 
and  when  the  beets  leave  this,  they  are  clean  enough 


for  table  use.  From  the  washers,  they  slide  to  the 
bucket  elevator,  are  conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  dumped  into  the  slide  which  carries  them 
directly  to  the  beet  slicer.  The  slicer  consists  of 
eight  knives  fastened  firmly  to  a  horizontally-revolv¬ 
ing  plate.  The  knives  are  so  constructed  that  each 
one  acts  much  as  would  a  series  of  small  gouge 
chisels,  and  the  beets  are  cut  into  strips  which  look 
similar  to  vermicelli.  The  stripping*  of  the  beets 


in  this  way  serves  a  double  purpose.  When  put  in 
the  cells  where  water  is  added,  they  present  a  large 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  water,  and  do  not  pack 
down  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  free  passage  of  the 
water  would  be  obstructed. 

The  Sugar  is  Soaked  Out. 

The  water  comes  in  contact  with  the  strips  of  beets 
in  what  is  known  as  the  diffusion  battery,  and  the 
sugar  of  the  beet  is  extracted  by  what 
is  known  as  “  osmosis”.  This  is  simply 
the  tendency  of  two  fluids  of  different 
density,  separated  by  a  membrane, 
to  pass  through  the  dividing  membrane 
and  form  a  homogeneous  fluid.  In  this 
case,  it  means  that  water  passes  into 
the  structure  of  the  beet,  and  the  beet 
juice  passes  out  into  the  water.  This 
process  continues  until  the  beet  juice 
has  all  been  displaced  by  water.  In 
every  case,  the  fresh  water  is  allowed 
to  pass  in  upon  the  beet  pulp,  which  is 
most  nearly  exhausted,  so  that  any 
little  sugar  which  may  be  left  in  the 
beet  will  be  taken  out  by  the  fresh 
water.  The  beet  pulp  is  then  dropped 
upon  an  elevator,  which  carries  it 
to  a  press  which  removes  some  of  the 
water,  after  which  the  pulp  passes  on 
out  of  the  building  and  is  dumped  on 
a  pile,  ready  to  be  hauled  away  for 
stock  focd.  The  juice  is  drawn  off 
from  the  diffusion  battery,  a  given 
amount  weighed  out  and  passed  on  to 
tan l-s  where  milk  of  lime  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  This  lime  unites  with 
certain  impurities,  and  removes  them 
from  the  juice.  It  may  be  well  to  say 
in  passing  that  the  company  have  a 
lime-kiln  where  they  burn  limestone, 
the  gas  (carbonic  acid  gas)  which  is 
driven  off,  all  being  collected  and 
forced  by  pumps  into  the  mixture  of 
beet  juice  and  the  milk  of  lime,  which 
causes  most  of  the  lime  to  be  precipi¬ 
tated.  After  passing  through  various 
mixing  tanks,  it  goes  to  the  filter 
presses,  and  the  juice  is  forced  through 
several  layers  of  cloth,  coming  out 
almost  as  clear  as  water.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  through  another  set 
of  filters,  and  the  juice  still  further 
purified.  The  bleaching  is  done  by 
means  of  fumes  of  sulphur.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same  as  in  the  bleaching 
of  straw  hats  and  cotton  cloth  where 
sulphur  is  used.  The  liquid  is  caused 
to  flow  over  a  board  which  is  full  of 
holes,  and  as  the  juice  trickles  through 
the  holes  and  flows  over  the  board,  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur,  and  is  bleached. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  juice  has  not 
been  boiled  down.  It  is  now  ready  for 
what  are  called  the  “  triple-effect 
vacuum  pans”.  These  are  three  large, 
upright  tanks  or  boilers,  in  which  the 
air  is  partially  drawn  out  by  pumps. 
The  liquid  boils  here  at  a  somewhat 
low  temperature,  passing  from  one  pan  to  another, 
until  it  has  passed  through  the  three,  and  is  reduced 
to  a  somewhat  thin  syrup.  This  syrup  goes  to  the 
sulphuration  tank,  where  it  is  again  bleached  by  sul¬ 
phur  fumes,  passing  then  to  filters  where  all  traces 
of  sulphur  and  other  impurities  are  removed.  It  is 
now  nearly  ready  to  be  boiled  down  into  a  thick  syrup. 
This  boiling  is  done  in  vacuum  pans,  where  the 
boiling  process  goes  on  violently  and  rapidly, 


FIRST  SUGAR  FACTORY  IN  NEW  YORK.  WASTE  PULP  IN  FRONT.  Fig.  322. 


TOPPING  BEETS  AT  THE  ROME  SUGAR  FACTORY.  Fig.  323. 
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After  being  boiled  down  sufficiently,  it  is  ready  for 
the  “centrifugals”.  These  are  rapidly  revolving 
cylinders  where  the  molasses  is  thrown  off  from  the 
sugar.  The  principle  on  which  they  work  is  much 
the  same  as  with  the  common  milk  separators  which 
throw  the  cream  out  in  one  place  and  the  milk  in  an¬ 
other.  The  sugar  drops  down  upon  an  endless  belt, 
and  is  carried  by  elevator  to  a  large  storage  box  on 
the  second  floor.  The  molasses  is  pumped  to  tanks  in 
a  storage  room  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This  room 
is  kept  constantly  at  a  temperature  of  113  to  115  de¬ 
grees  F.,  and  the  molasses  remains  here  for  three 
weeks.  It  is  then  partially  crystallized,  and  is  run 
through  the  “mill”  again,  taking  from  it  what  sugar 
can  be  obtained.  What  molasses  then  remains  goes 
into  storage  in  the  curing-room,  and  remains  there  for 
three  months,  when  it  is  again  run  through  and  more 
sugar  extracted.  This  is  kept  up  as  long  as  enough 
sugar  can  be  separated  to  make  the  operation  pay. 
The  sugar,  as  it  first  comes  out,  is  perfectly  white, 
but  quite  moist,  and  lacks  the  granular  appearance 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

The  last  step  in  the  process  is  to  dry  the  sugar. 
This  is  done  m  a  large,  slowly-revolving,  horizontal 
cylinder  through  which  run  coils  of  steam  pipe.  The 
cylinder  is  elevated  slightly  at  one  end  so  that,  as  it 
revolves,  the  sugar  drops  over  the  steam  coils  and  is 
gradually  worked  toward  the  lower  end,  from  which 
it  comes  as  pure  white  granulated  sugar,  as  fine  as  is 
made  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  put  up  in  100- 
pound  sacks, 
and  is  ready  for 
shipping,  find¬ 
ing  a  market 
in  the  local 
and  neighbor- 
i  n  g  towns. 

The  length 
of  time  re- 
quiredafter  the 
beets  are  seized 
at  one  end  of 
the  factory  by 
the  screw  ele¬ 
vator  until  the 
pure  white 
sugar  comes 
out  at  the  other 
end,  is  about  24 
hours.  The 
process  is  a 
most  complex 
one,  difficult 
to  understand, 
and  still  more 
difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain.  While  in 
California  i  t 
was  six  years 
before  the 
factory  com¬ 
menced  its  own 
refining;  the 
Rome  factory 
has  made  white 
sugar  from  the 
start.  They  are  now  using  about  80  tons  of  beets  per 
day,  which  are  only  about  one-half  the  full  capacity. 

Great  Importance  of  Topping. 

The  questions  which  the  farmers  of  the  State  are 
interested  in  are,  What  is  the  prospect  for  this  new 
industry  in  New  York  ?  Is  it  likely  to  prove  a 
success,  and  if  so,  can  the  farmers  afford  to  raise 
beets  at  the  prices  which  the  factories  can  afford  to 
pay? 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  The  process  has  been  as  carefully 
worked  out  as  in  any  line  of  industry.  The  greatest 
hindrance  which  the  Rome  factory  has  to  overcome 
this  year  is  the  fact  that  the  farmers  failed  to  top 
their  beets  properly  before  delivering  them  at  the 
factory.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  printed  in¬ 
structions  were  sent  to  the  growers  telling  them  that 
all  that  part  of  the  beet  which  grew  out  of  the 
ground  must  be  cut  off  before  being  delivered.  The 
cost  to  the  factory  of  topping  the  beets  will  be  nearly 
$5,000.  This  has  been  the  history  of  factories  in  other 
States ;  California  factories  paid  out  $100,000  before 
the  farmers  learned  to  do  the  work  properly.  The 
reason  for  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  is, 
probably,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  importance  of  it.  The  part  of  the  beet  which 
grows  above  ground  contains  the  larger  part  of  the 
impure  salts  of  the  beet.  These  impurities,  if  allowed 
to  go  through  with  the  beet  juice,  will  prevent  the 
sugar  of  the  beet  from  crystallizing.  So  important 
is  it  that  the  tops  be  properly  trimmed,  that  15  men 
were  working  in  the  yard  to  get  the  beets  in  condition 
for  the  factory.  There  is  no  gain  to  the  producer  in 
sending  the  beets  in  this  manner,  for  they  are  sampled 


and  docked  by  the  State  weighmaster  before  being 
paid  for.  The  producer  is  then  out  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  waste  material  and  the  freight  or  cartage 
on  it  to  the  factory.  The  factory  sustains  a  heavy 
loss,  because  it  has  been  found  far  cheaper  to  have 
men  trim  the  tops  properly  than  to  run  them  through. 
I  speak  of  this  thing  strongly,  because  it  concerns 
materially  the  success  of  the  new  industry.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  State  now  seems 
to  depend  upon  two  thiDgs  :  First,  the  growing  of 
proper  beets  by  the  farmers  ;  second,  proper  super¬ 
intendents  to  manage  the  factories  once  they  are 
established. 

The  Crop  Thrives  in  New  York. 

That  beets  rich  in  sugar  can  be  grown,  has  been 
amply  proved  the  present  season.  About  300  analyses 
have  been  made  by  the  Cornell  University  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  the  beets  are  found  to  run  from  14 
to  21  per  cent  sugar,  and  about  80  per  cent  purity. 
This  is  a  very  satisfactory  showing,  as  a  12-per-cent 
sugar  content  is  considered  a  paying  amount.  The 
yield  of  beets  per  acre  this  year,  grown  for  the  Rome 
factory,  will  average  about  11  tons.  This  is  a  good 
showing  for  the  first  year,  but  next  year  the  average 
should  not  be  less  than  15  tons  per  acre.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  may  be  realized  by  the  farmer, 
the  following  case  will  illustrate.  Mr.  A.  C,  Beathka, 
near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  kept  a  careful  account  of  the 
expense  of  raising  five  acres  of  beets  the  present 


year.  All  cost  of  raising  was  included  except  the 
rent  of  land,  and  the  following  are  the  results  : 

Number  of  tons  of  beets  delivered  at  factory,  84*4. 


Cost  of  raising  and  marketing .  $170.00 

Amount  received  for  beets .  423.00 

Net  profit  on  five  acres .  $253.00 


What  Mr.  Beathka  did  this  year,  others  can  do. 
His  soil  was  a  clay  loam  which  is  not  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  ideal  soil  for  beets.  To  produce  these 
results  means  intensive  culture.  The  soil  must  be 
in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  be  so  fitted  that  the 
beet  root  can  extend  downward.  If  barn  manures  be 
used,  they  should  be  applied  the  previous  fall  and 
plowed  under,  and  the  land  should  be  subsoiled.  The 
greatest  obstacle  met  with  this  year  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  soil  was  not  plowed  deep  enough.  The  beet, 
when  grown  properly,  will  extend  its  tap  root  down 
15  to  18  inches.  If  the  soil  has  been  plowed  only  to 
a  depth  of  about  10  inches,  and  the  subsoil  not 
loosened,  the  beet,  instead  of  growing  downward, 
will  send  out  side  roots  and  be  a  sprawling,  unsightly, 
unprofitable  specimen,  the  upper  part  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  percentage  of  waste  will 
be  large. 

Either  a  sandy  loam  or  a  clay  loam  soil,  if  properly 
fitted,  will  raise  good  beets.  The  clay  loam,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  extra  care  in  preparation  to  make  it 
loose  and  friable.  Stony  soils,  muck  soils  and  those 
in  which  the  hardpan  comes  within  18  inches  of  the 
surface,  are  not  adapted  to  beet  raising;  the  first  be¬ 
cause  the  beets  cannot  be  properly  tended;  the  second 
for  the  reason  that  the  beets,  though  they  may  be 
large  and  rich  enough  in  sugar,  will  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  impurity  which  will  render  their 
manufacture  into  sugar  unprofitable ;  the  third,  for 


the  reason  that  the  beet  needs  a  deep,  mellow,  well- 
drained  soil  in  order  to  grow  to  perfection.  Success 
in  raising  beets  in  New  York  depends  upon  j  1,  high 
grade  seed ;  2,  a  deep,  mellow,  fertile  soil,  sandy 
loam  or  clay  loam  ;  3,  intensive  culture,  the  beets 
planted  in  rows  18  to  20  inches  apart  and  about  six 
inches  in  the  row,  and  given  superior  care.  These 
may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  principal  requirements 
for  sugar-beet  raising.  Given  these  and  proper 
climatic  conditions,  success  is  practically  assured. 

Good  Managers  are  Scarce. 

The  securing  of  proper  superintendents  for  factories 
is  going  to  puzzle  the  management,  as  the  number  of 
factories  increases.  While  the  Rome  factory  has  been 
successful  in  securing  a  very  able  superintendent,  yet 
we  should  be  able  to  depend  upon  American  young 
men.  The  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  finally 
rests'with  the  superintendent.  He  should  be  a  trained 
mechanic  and  a  thorough  master  of  all  the  details  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  France  and  Germany, 
there  are  special  schools  for  the  training  of  beet- 
sugar  experts.  In  this  country,  there  should  be  such 
a  school.  At  the  present  time,  almost  the  only  re¬ 
course  a  young  man  has  who  wishes  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness,  is  to  go  abroad  and  learn  it.  The  government 
should  establish  a  beet-sugar  school,  either  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  college  or  university  already  estab¬ 
lished,  or  by  itself.  American  capital  to  the  amount 
of  millions  of  dollars  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  invested 

in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry, 
and  American 
men  should 
s  u  p  e  rinten  d 
these  factories. 

The  estab¬ 
lishment  upon 
a  firm  basis  of  a 
great  industry, 
the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  vast 
amount  of 
labor  at  good 
wages,  the  sav¬ 
ing  to  America 
of  the  millions 
of  dollars  now 
spent  for  for¬ 
eign  sugar,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the 
education  o  f 
the  farmers  as 
to  the  proper 
methods  in 
raising  beets, 
and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  young  men 
to  superintend 
the  factories 
when  estab¬ 
lished. 

L  A.  CLINTON. 
R.  N.-Y.— On 
the  first  page  at 
Fig.  322  is  shown  a  picture  of  the  factory  with  an 
immense  pile  of  waste  pulp.  Fig.  323  shows  the  work 
of  topping  the  beets,  most  of  the  work  being,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  explains,  made  necessary  because  farmers  did 
not  do  what*they  should  have  done  at  the  farm.  Fig. 
324  shows  further  the  need  of  care  in  topping,  and 
Fig  325  shows  why  a  deep,  well-stirred  soil  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Figs.  326  and  327  give  interior  scenes  showing 
how  the  beets  are  carried  through  the  factory. 


A  SWEET-AND-SOUR  APPLE  HAS  TURNED  UP. 

At  last,  there  have  come  to  me  through  Thk  R. 
N.-Y.,  two  specimens  of  the  much  heard  of  Sweet- 
and-Sour  apple.  They  grew  in  western  New  York, 
and  were  small,  scabby,  and  insect  stung  specimens, 
therefore,  perhaps,  not  of  normal  size.  The  shape 
was  flat  and  the  general  color  green.  One  side  was 
smaller  than  the  other  in  each  specimen.  The  smaller 
side  in  each  case  was  about  the  color  of  Rhode  Island 
Greening  at  this  time  of  year,  that  is  a  clear  green, 
while  the  other  or  larger  side  was  yellowish  green. 

The  managing  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  brought  the 
apples  to  me  in  person,  and  we  forthwith  tested  them. 
Both  were  badly  bruised,  so  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
either,  to  see  what  changes  in  flavor  might  take 
place.  Fortunately,  there  were  also  present  several 
other  pomologists  and  fruit  growers  ;  all  were  given 
tastes  from  different  parts  of  the  apples.  Cross 
sections  were  made,  and  whole  slices  given  some  of 
them  with  the  request  to  begin  at  a  certain  marked 
place  and  nibble  around  the  entire  ring.  Nearly 
all  of  us  said  that  the  part  under  the  yellow  skin  was 
sweet  or  sweetish,  and  that  under  the  green  skin 
sour.  One  man  from  Michigan  could  discover  no 


GOOD  AND  BAD  TOPPING.  Fig.  324.  NECESSITY  OF  DEEPLY  STIRRED  SOIL.  Fig.  325. 

UPPER  ROW  PROPERLY  TOPPED.  LOWER  ROW  WRONG.  UPPER  ROW  PROM  OPEN  SOIL.  LOWER  ROW  PROM  PACKED  SOIL. 
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difference.  Bat  I  think  that  there  was  a  real  differ¬ 
ence.  Whether  the  green  side  would  have  become 
sweet  when  the  skin  turned  yellow  on  that  side,  as  it 
surely  would  in  a  short  time,  we  could  oaly  imagine. 
Whether  the  sweet  and  yellow  side  had  ever  been 
sour  and  green,  we  cbuld  only  guess.  I  am  g  ad  to 
have  seen  these  specimens  and  want  to  follow  up  this 
matter,  and  get  more  specimens  from  this  sou-ee,  and 
from  any  other  possible. 

That  some  apples  are  sour  when  unripe  and  sweet 
when  ripe,  I  have  long  known,  and  it  is  entirely 
reasonable  that  there  may  be  varieties  which  have 
the  peculiarity  of  ripening  on  one  side  before  the 
other,  and  changing  flavors  accordingly.  This  I  have 
stated  before.  But  the  split-bud  theory  of  origin  I 
utterly  disbelieve.  n.  e  viN  deman. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP. 

wool.  GROWERS  PREDICT  BETTER  PRICES. 

What,  In  your  opinion,  is  the  present  outlook  for  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  in  America?  A  good  deal  of  interest  is  manifested 
among  farmers  just  now  as  to  the  future  of  sheep,  and  we  would 
like  to  ootain  your  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  future 
development  of  this  industry.  What  seems  to  be  the  outlook  for 
prices  of  mutton  and  wool  ?  What  have  been  the  recent  changes 
in  the  breeding  and  handling  of  the  breed  of  sheep  that  you  rep¬ 
resent  ?  Is  is  probable  that  prices  for  either  wool  or  mutton  will 
return  to  those  found  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  past? 

Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep  Breeders. 

In  regard  to  the  present  outlook  for  sheep  I  can 
truly  say  that  it  is  very  encouraging.  The  price  is 
ruling  high  for  feeding  lambs,  which  will  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  many  lambs  to  the  block  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  be,  at  least,  three  years  before  we 
increase  our  numbers  15  per  cent.  Our  supply  comes 
far  short  of  being  equal  to  the  demand  Stock  sheep 
are  50  per  cent  higher  than  one  year  ago.  Wool  that 
sold  in  this  section  last  year  for  10  cents  per  pound, 
will  sell  readily  for  16  at  present.  I  look  for  some 
advance  in  wool  yet,  and  think  that  prices  will  still 
be  higher  for  fat  sheep.  The  members  of  the  Ohio 
Spanish  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  are  very 
much  encouraged.  They  are,  this  fall,  using  stock 
rams  for  a  more  dense  fleece,  seeking  for  fleeces  that 
will  grade  XX  and  above,  of  which,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  great  shortage,  and  will  be  for  some 
time  to  come.  wesley  bishop. 

Secretary. 

Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

I  believe  that  there  is  now  plenty  of  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  all  directions  in  the  sheep  business,  for 
the  reason  that  there  must  be  a  steady  increase  in 
the  demand  for  food  and  clothing,  at  appreciating 
prices.  We  have  fewer  sheep  in  the  United  States  now 
than  we  had  in  1868,  and  they  fail  far  short  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  wool  and  mutton  necessary  to  clothe  and 
feed  our  people.  Therefore,  the  demand  for  these 
two  staples  must  result  in  a  higher  range  of  value  for 
the  animal  that  produces  them.  Our  flocks  should  be 
doubled.  Farmers  need  not  worry  about  breeds  ; 
select  the  one  that  suits  them  best,  and  improve  and 
add  to  it,  year  by  year,  till  it  is  as  large  as  they  have 
room  for  on  their  farms.  One  can’t  make  a  mistake 
now  in  going  into  the  sheep  business.  The  demand 
will  be  greater  next  year,  and  the  farmer  who  puts 
himself  in  the  way  to  meet  this  demand  will,  in  my 
opinion,  reap  a  rich  harvest.  Everything  that  will 
produce  good  wool  and  mutton  will  be  wanted.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  years, 
the  sheep  industry  will  be  greatly  developed  and  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  United  States.  Our  people  are  the  best 
customers  in  the  world  for  what  they  want,  and  their 
wants  will  increase  with  the  improvement  of  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  values  of  the  flocks  in  this  country  do 
not  appreciate  fully  50  per  cent  during  the  next  two 
years,  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed.  j.  w.  robe. 

Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep  Breeders. 

There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  Marino  sheep  just 
now  ;  so  many  of  the  breeders  went  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  it  got  down  to  a  very  low  ebb,  but  it  began 
to  come  back  in  1896.  There  were  within  a  very  few 
of  twice  as  many  lambs  recorded  in  1896  as  in  1895, 
but  there  were  few  new  members  this  season.  A  good 
many  are  applying  for  membership,  and  many  who 
dropped  out  are  trying  to  get  in  again.  It  looks  now, 
by  the  returns  already  in,  as  though  there  would  be 
nearly  twice  as  many  lambs  offered  for  registry  as 
were  recorded  in  1896.  Sheep  are  already  held  at 
good  stiff  prices.  Daring  the  first  two  years  after 
wool  was  put  upon  the  free  list,  the  Merino  sheep  of 
Addison  County  decreased  fully  75  per  cent.  List 
fall,  within  two  weeks  after  the  election,  I  sold  all 
the  rams  I  had  for  sale,  and  could  have  sold  more  if 
they  had  been  on  hand.  Wool  has  advanced  almost 
100  per  cent  in  a  year,  and  I  look  for  almost  as  high 
prices  within  two  years  as  we  had  during  1881  and 
1882.  I  have  never  known  so  many  breeders  to  go 
out  entirely  as  within  the  past  four  years  ;  this  is  also 


true  in  New  York,  Michigan  and  Ohio.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing,  of  course,  of  the  Vermont  Merino.  On  the  other 
breeds,  lam  not  posted  at  all,  as  I  have  never  handled 
any  but  the  Improved  Spanish  or  Vermont  Merino. 
We  are  breeding  sheep  to-day  with  very  much  more 
wiol,  and  of  much  greater  length  of  staple.  Where 
we  formerly  got  all  the  wrinkles  and  grease  we  could, 
we  now  get  length,  density  and  an  even  fleece  all 
over  the  sheep,  with  oil  enough  to  keep  the  wool 
healthy,  and  give  it  luster.  We  have  also  lost  some 
of  the  wrinkles,  retaining  enough  to  hold  our  density 
and  set  the  sheep  off  in  a  tasty  manner. 

C  A.  CHAPMAN. 

Montana  Wool  Growers’  Association. 

The  unanimous  belief  among  those  interested, 
directly  or  otherwise,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  future 
of  the  industry  appears  as  bright  as,  if  not  more  so, 
than  any  record  we  have  of  the  sheep  business.  Of 
course,  I  am  merely  echoing  the  sentiment  of  the 
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wool  growers  of  this  district,  and  not  attempting  to 
pass  judgment  for  the  entire  country.  Owing  to  the 
increased  value  of  wool,  making  it  once  more,  an 
object  to  handle  sheep  for  the  wool  they  produce,  it 
is  going  to  be  good  policy  to  take  up  again  the,  for  a 
time,  abandoned  Merino,  thus  getting  weight  to 
fleece.  The  changed  condition  of  the  sheep  business 
in  this  section  borders  on  the  marvellous,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  h.  f.  giltman. 

Secretary. 

American  Merino  Sheep  Association. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  decline.  Creameries  have  taken  its 
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place.  Those  who  remain  have  raised  the  mutton 
breeds.  A  few  fine  Merinos  remain,  but  not  many. 
Mutton  bears  so  good  a  price  that  it  will  take  30-cent 
wool  to  change  to  Merinos.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
price  will  ever  be  reached  again.  Fine  wool  belongs 
to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  world,  mutton  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Consumption  of  mutton  is  increasing.  It  is  due 
to  a  superior  quality  induced  by  the  mutton  cross. 
Feeding  western  sheep  is  quite  a  business  in  some 
sections.  Eighty  good,  fine,  strong  Merino  ewes  are 
offered  at  $2  ;  mutton  breeds  would  bring  35.  A  friend 
had  35  ewes  of  the  mutton  variety,  raised  65  lambs, 
and  sold  all  but  the  choicest  ewes  (lambs)  for  82  40 
per  head.  This  was  a  month  ago.  His  flock  of  35 
ewes  netted  him  in  wool  and  lambs  over  85  50  per 
head,  counting  the  lambs  reserved  at  the  same  price 
that  he  sold  the  others.  This  man  is  only  an  ordin¬ 


ary  farmer,  with  extra  luck  in  raising  lambs,  but  it 
shows  that  the  interest  is  all  one  way.  A.  h.  craig 

Sacretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  Association. 

The  outlook  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  full  of  promise. 
We  have  passed  the  dawn,  and  are  now  in  the  broad 
sunlight  of  prospsrity  in  the  sheep  industry.  The 
prospect  is  exceedingly  encouraging  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  possessors  of  a  flock  ot  the 
woolly  tribe  ;  while  fancy  prices  may  not  obtain  gen¬ 
erally,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  yield  remunerative 
returns  on  care  and  investment.  That  we  now  have 
some  protection  on  wool,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  finer  grades  or  Merino  families  will  excel  all 
other  breeds  in  point  of  profit,  and  the  American 
people  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation.  Those  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  flocks,  will 
now  be  scrambling  over  each  other  to  get  in  line  with 
the  faithful  shepherds  who  stood  by  their  favorites 
through  adversity.  R.  o.  logan. 

Secretary. 

New  York  State  American  Merino  Sheep  Breeders, 

I  do  not  look  for  the  return  of  prices  on  wool  and 
sheep  that  we  obtained  in  the  early  eighties,  but  I 
look  for  a  paying  future  for  the  American  Merino. 
The  many  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  way 
of  either  closing  out  or  crossing  up  our  Merino  flocks, 
and  the  apparent  call  again  for  fine  wool,  cannot  help 
but  make  a  demand  for  the  Merino.  Our  best  breeders 
have  steadily  improved  their  flacks,  by  breeding  for 
size  and  constitution,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  density 
offliece.  Were  it  not  for  our  reputation  of  breeding 
the  densest-fleeced  Merino  sheep  in  the  world,  we 
could  not  hope  to  hold  our  foreign  trade,  for  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  South  America  are  now  all  asking 
for  some  of  our  best  sheep.  A  breeder. 


LIME  ON  THE  WINTER  WHEAT. 

WILL  IT  HELP  OR  INJURE  THE  CROP? 

The  following  questions  are  asked  by  one  of  our  readers  in 
Pennsylvania:  “  I  have  river  bottom  land.  It  is  a  sandy  loam. 
This  fall,  it  was  sown  to  wheat.  I  would  like  to  put  lime  on  it 
during  the  winter  when  it  is  frozen  or  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground.  What  effect  will  50  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre  have  on 
the  wheat  if  it  should  be  spread  over  it  at  the  time  above  named  ? 
Would  it  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  wheat  ?  ”  Have  you 
had  any  experience  in  using  lime  during  the  winter  ?  If  so,  will 
you  tell  us  what  the  result  has  been  ? 

Changed  Opinions  as  to  Lime. 

I  would  not  advise  the  application  of  lime  on  wheat 
during  winter.  The  only  effect  it  would  be  likely  to 
have  would  be  to  neutralize  any  acidity  that  might 
be  in  this  river  bottom  land.  Lime,  with  most  farmers 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  has  ceased  to  be  considered 
a  manure,  acting  mechanically  only.  The  benefit,  if 
any,  it  has  on  growing  crops,  is  claimed  to  come  from 
its  ability  to  render  inert  matter  in  the  soil  active. 
This  is  theoretical.  Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  all 
through  our  region  of  country,  to  lime  the  land,  at 
least  once  in  five  years,  with  from  40  to  as  high  as  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  caused  much  labor  and  no 
little  expense.  Now  not  over  one  farmer  in  fifty  uses 
lime  for  farm  purposes,  and  we  raise  much  heavier 
crops  If  your  inquirer  intends  to  apply  lime,  it 
would  be  best  to  put  it  on  the  wheat  stubble  after 
next  harvest,  that  is,  presuming  that  he  intend  to 
follow  with  clover  and  grass.  wu,  t.  smedley. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Use  Half  the  Amount. 

There  is  no  reason  why  lime  may  not  be  spread 
during  the  winter  on  wheat  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  It  would,  of  course,  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  plants  until  they  started  to  grow  in  the  spring.  It 
would  seem  wise  to  apply  a  rather  less  amount  than 
indicated,  since  25  bushels  would  be  likely  to  produce 
as  good  results  as  50  bushels,  if  evenly  distributed  over 
the  land.  This  lime  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
bright  straw  and  plump  grains,  provided  the  land  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime  or  is  acid  or  contains  a  large  amount 
of  undecomposed  vegetable  mold.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  part  of  the  field  be  left  unlimed  and  the 
results  noted.  Farmers  who  have  used  lime  think 
that  it  is  most  effective  when  spread  late  in  the  fall 
on  the  surface  where  plants  are  growing. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Use  With  Most  Vegetable  Matter. 

My  experience  with  lime  has  always  been  with  it 
applied  to  the  sod  a  year  before  planting  to  corn,  or 
on  the  wheat  stubble  (young  grass)  in  the  fall  after 
the  wheat  has  been  cut.  My  idea  is  that  the  main 
results  of  lime  are  due  to  its  action  upon  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  proper  time  to 
apply  it  is  when  there  is  the  most  of  this  class  of 
matter  present ;  this  is  either  on  the  sod  for  corn,  or 
on  the  wheat  stubble  after  the  wheat  is  taken  off.  As 
a  rule,  >  the  lime  -is  in  such  poor  condition  when  the 
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ground  is  frozen,  or  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground, 
that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  to  spread  the 
lime  properly.  As  to  the  amount,  I  would  prefer  25 
bushels  per  acre  twice  as  often,  to  50  bushels  for  the 
longer  period.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  during  the  winter  to  wheat  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  not  thus  applied  in  our  State. 

Pennsylvania.  thos.  j.  edge. 

Best  on  the  Wheat  Stubble. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  applying  lime  on  wheat, 
but  as  I  understand  the  action  of  lime  upon  the  soil, 
it  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  right  time  to  apply  it. 
Lime  acts  to  decompose  the  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,  making  it  available  as  plant  food.  But  little  lime 
has  been  used  in  this  neighborhood  for  many  years, 
but  as  a  boy,  I  was  quite  familiar  with  its  use  ;  it 
was  then  almost  always  applied  upon  the  wheat 
stubble,  sometimes  upon  the  upturned  sod  for  corn, 
being  well  harrowed  in,  the  idea  being,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  it,  to  decompose  the  sod.  thomas  shabpless. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Beware  of  Unslaked  Lime. 

As  hardly  any  wheat  is  grown  in  this  State,  we 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  matter.  We  have, 
however,  secured  some  very  good  wheat  of  four  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  the  past  season,  the  best  -yield  being 
at  the  rate  of  27  bushels  per  acre  from  small  plots 
which  had  been  well  limed.  A  number  of  previous 
attempts  without  liming  had  utterly  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  grain  worth  thrashing,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  wheat  can  be  grown  on  our  Rhode  Island  soils 
with  the  use  of  lime  and  a  suitable  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  As  the  effect  of  lime  on  acid  soil  is  largely  a 
chemical  one,  its  influence  depends  mainly  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil  5 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  t  hat  an  application  on 
the  surface  as  a  top-dressing  will  not  do  some  good, 
and  we  would  hardly  suppose  that,  when  applied  as 
a  top-dressing  on  snow,  it  could  do  any  harm  to  the 
young  wheat  plants.  Unless  very  thoroughly  air- 
slaked,  we  should  hesitate  about  using  it  in  the  spring 
as  a  top-dressing  as,  if  the  lime  be  imperfectly  slaked, 
any  caustic  lumps  would,  doubtless,  injure  the  young 
plants  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  We  find 
this. to  be  true  when  imperfectly  si  aked  lime  is  worked 
into  the  soil  and  followed  by  immediate  seeding  either 
to  grain  or  grass.  Whatever  seed  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lump  of  caustic  lime,  is  killed  by  it, 
and  a  bare  spot  in  the  seedin  g  results.  If,  however, 
a  few  days  including  a  rain  elapse  between  the  time 
of  application  and  the  time  of  seeding,  no  harm  re¬ 
sults,  as  the  lumps  become  slaked  before  the  seed  is 
sown.  We  have,  the  past  fall,  commenced  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  test  the  comparative  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
applying  the  lime  as  a  top-dressing  in  one  case  and 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil  in  the  other  case, 
the  test  being  made  with  fall-sown  grass. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  chas  o,  fi.agg. 


HORTICULTURE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

ABOUT  NUTS  AND  NUTTING  TIME. 

Pabt  II. 

Where  the  wild  nut  trees  and  bushes  have  borne 
well,  I  hope  plenty  of  nuts  have  been  gathered  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  children.  As  the  long  winter  nights 
come  on,  it  is  a* good  time,  not  only  to  crack  nuts  and 
enjoy  eating  them  by  the  home  fireside,  but  to  learn, 
as  well,  some  of  the  useful  and  interesting  things 
about  them.  It  may  be  that  some  wish  to  plant  some 
nuts,  and  do  not  know  just  how  to  treat  them  so  that 
they  will  grow.  One  of  the  most  important  things  is 
that  the  nuts  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or 
they  will  lose  their  vitality.  Every  good  seed  has  a 
little  live  plant  wrapped  up  inside,  which  needs  only 
the  right  conditions  to  enable  it  to  expand  and  burst 
the  shell  or  skin,  and  come  out.  Nuts  are  nothing 
but  big  seeds.  They  are  nearly  all  very  sensitive  to 
dryness  and  heat,  and  the  latter  causes  the  oil  in  them 
to  become  rancid.  Nature  causes  them  to  fall  on  the 
ground,  where  they  are  soon  covered  with  leaves, 
which  keep  them  moist  and  cool.  The  squirrels  bury 
a  great  many  for  food  just  beneath  the  soil,  which 
they  never  find,  and  these  are  therefore  planted  in 
the  very  best  manner  and  season. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  nuts  planted  ; 
as  a  rule,  the  sooner  after  falling,  the  better.  Mice 
and  some  other  animals  are  likely  to  eat  nuts  planted 
in  the  fall ;  therefore,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wait  until 
spring  in  some  cases.  But  the  nuts  must  be  carefully 
and  properly  treated  until  spring.  If  mixed  with 
their  bulk  of  sand  or  soil  in  some  old  cracked  earthen 
crock  or  iron  pot,  or  in  a  leaky  tin  bucket,  and  buried 
in  the  earth,  they  will  keep  naturally  moist  and  cool. 
Anything  that  will  hold  water  would,  probably,  in¬ 
jure  them,  for  nuts  must  not  be  water-soaked.  A  lid 
or  cover  of  wire  netting,  or  a  flat  stone,  will  admit 
water  enough,  and  keep  out  mice,  etc.  Each  variety 


should  be  marked  by  a  plain  wooden  label  in  case  of 
a  desire  to  plant  separately. 

Early  next  spring,  the  nuts  must  be  taken  up  and 
planted,  either  in  nursery  rows  or  where  the  trees  are 
to  stand.  They  must  be  planted  very  shallow,  for  if 
deep,  they  will  not  come  up  well.  A  good  plan  is  to 
drop  them  along  a  line  stretched  on  the  top  of  fresh¬ 
ly-plowed  soil,  and  press  them  just  out  of  sight  with 
the  foot.  If  only  a  few  are  to  be  planted,  it  is  often 
best  to  plant  them  where  they  are  to  grow,  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  there  in  some  way. 

Although  nuts,  like  fruit  seeds,  will  not  come  true 
to  the  varieties,  yet  it  is  wise  to  plant  only  the 
choicest  kinds  to  be  found,  unless  the  seedlings  are 
to  be  grafted.  While  they  are  not  likely  to  produce 
the  same  kinds  from  seed,  good  nuts  are  quite  sure  to 
produce  better  kinds  than  poor  ones.  Chestnuts, 
hickory  nuts,  pecans,  walnuts  and  butternuts  are  the 
leading  nuts  to  plant,  but  it  may  be  well  to  select  a 
few  of  the  largest  and  biggest-meated  hazel  nuts. 
They  will  come  up  readily  if  no  t  allowed  to  dry  too 
much.  An  out-of-the-way  c  orner  planted  to  thrifty, 
bearing  hazel  bushes  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  have 
where  wild  ones  are  not  very  plenty.  Of  all  kinds  of 
nuts,  select  not  only  the  largest  varieties,  but  those 
of  the  thinnest  shells,  the  largest  and  best  tasted 
meats,  and  those  which  have  kernels  that  come  out 
easily.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


HOW  TO  MOUNT  A  GRINDSTONE. 

Probably  not  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime  does  one 
have  to  make  a  grindstone  frame  and  hang  a  grind- 


HOW  TO  MOUNT  A  GRINDSTONE.  Fig.  328. 

stone  ;  but  when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  be  done,  it 
should  be  done  well.  A  grindstone  properly  mounted 
is  always  a  comfort ;  if  not  so  mounted,  it  is  exasper¬ 
ating  whenever  used.  Very  little  trouble  will  make 
it  satisfactory,  and  no  one  who  cares  for  a  good  stone 
will  grudge  the  trouble  ;  the  trouble  will  be  lessened 
if  one  know  something  about  how  to  do  it  before 
beginning. 

Fig.  328  shows  a  frame  that  has  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  will  be  found  equally  as  durable  and 
well  proportioned  as  one  bought  from  a  hardware 
store,  which,  with  the  stone,  will  cost  several  dollars. 
A  saw,  hammer,  brace  and  bit,  nails,  and  a  chisel  are 
the  only  tools  required,  and  any  one  who  can  handle 
these  tools  can  make  such  a  frame  as  the  one  shown, 
almost  entirely  of  scraps  picked  up  about  the  place. 
The  fixtures  and  axle,  bearings  and  handle,  come  in 
sets,  and  a  good  set  can  be  bought  for  75  cents.  The 
pedal  arrangement  for  turning  the  stone  without  help, 
should  be  attached,  as  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
have  some  one  turn  the  stone.  A  piece  of  telegraph  or 
other  heavy  wire,  and  a  plank  for  the  pedal  are  every¬ 
thing  required,  and  with  it,  light  grinding  can  be  done 
with  ease  and  comfort. 

Next,  the  stone  has  to  be  centered.  Like  swimming, 
this  is  very  easy  to  do  when  one  knows  how  to  do  it. 
There  are  several  ways  of  centering  a  grindstone ; 
here  is  one  satisfactory  way  :  Fit  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  into  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  stone  and 
wedge  it  tightly,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  split  the 
stone.  Then  saw  off  the  ends  of  the  plug  and  wedges, 
flush  with  the  stone  on  both  sides,  using  an  old  saw, 
as  the  stone  will  injure  a  good  one.  Then  lay  the 
stone  flat,  draw  on  it  three  lines — AB,  CD,  EF — Fig. 
328,  each  of  any  length,  but  about  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  say  12  inches  long.  Measure  half  of  each  of 


these  lines,  and  from  the  halfway  points  and  square 
with  the  lines,  draw  three  lines  beyond  the  center  of 
the  stone ;  if  the  measurements  be  carefully  taken, 
these  lines,  if  accurately  drawn,  will  cut  each  other 
in  the  exact  center  of  the  stone. 

There  is  little  now  to  be  done  but  to  bore  the  hole  for 
the  axle  on  which  the  stone  hangs.  This,  however, 
is  not  as  easy  to  do  exactly  right  as  would  appear,  as 
it  is  hard  for  any  one  who  is  not  a  carpenter,  to  bore 
a  hole  true  and  plumb  unless  with  a  boring  machine 
and,  as  these  are  not  usually  kept  on  a  farm,  it  will 
be  found  satisfactory  to  bore  half  of  the  hole  from 
each  side  of  the  stone.  If  these  two  borings  do  not 
coincide  exactly,  a  long-bladed  knife,  if  no  better 
tool  be  convenient,  will  answer  to  smooth  out  the 
hole.  If  the  foregoing  directions  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  stone  will  hang  and  revolve  true  and 
plumb ;  but  if  it  do  not,  very  little  trimming  and 
wedging  will  put  it  in  proper  shape. 

In  selecting  a  stone  for  general  farm  use,  me¬ 
dium  grit  will  prove  most  satisfactory,  and  a  stone 
3%  or  4  inches  thick,  and  weighing  about  75 
pounds,  will  be  found  a  convenient  size.  A  grind¬ 
stone  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  out  in  the 
weather,  as  its  action  will  rot  the  frame  and  rust  the 
metal  bearings,  which  should  always  be  kept  oiled. 
The  frame  should  be  painted ;  cheap  roof  paint  or 
any  common  paint  will  answer.  Neither  should  the 
stone  be  allowed  to  stand  in  water,  as  it  will  soften 
and  wear  more  quickly  on  the  damp  side,  and  thus 
become  lop-sided. 

All  grinding  should  be  done  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  cutting  face,  which  will  form  a  ridge  in 
the  center  as  shown.  If  this  section  be  preserved, 
grinding  can  be  done  better  and  more  quickly,  and 
the  stone  will  keep  in  better  shape.  The  entire  cost 
of  a  stone,  mounted  as  described,  should  not  be  over 
82,  while  almost  any  hardware  store  will  charge  from 
85  to  88  for  it.  julien  a.  hade. 


STEAM  OR  GAS  ENGINES  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  best  power  to  use 
on  a  dairy  farm.  The  gas-engine  people  praise  their  power,  and 
the  steam-engine  folks  claim  superiority,  because  they  always 
have  a  good  supply  of  steam  on  tap.  Which  do  you  prefer,  and 
why  ? 

Steam  Best  for  the  Dairy, 

If  power  alone  is  considered,  gas,  water  or  animal 
may,  under  various  conditions,  be  quite  as  economi¬ 
cal  as  steam.  But  steam  is  so  useful  an  agent  in  the 
necessary  cleaning  work  of  the  dairy  that,  under 
most  circumstances,  it  is  the  most  desirable  form  of 
power  also.  Hitherto,  the  odor  of  the  gases  accom¬ 
panying  the  use  of  oil  and  gas  engines  has  been  a 
serious  objection  to  their  use,  but  I  believe  that  has 
been  overcome  in  the  more  improved  forms. 

New  York.  h.  h. owing. 

I  consider  the  gas  engine  the  most  economical  where 
labor  is  considered  and  steam  is  not  needed  for  other 
purposes  than  for  power.  For  a  small  plant,  where 
power  and  steam  were  both  needed,  steam  would, 
probably,  be  the  most  economical.  Though  at  my 
farm  I  use  a  boiler  for  steam  (heating  water  for  cows 
and  for  washing  bottles  and  utensils,  also  for  the 
sterilizing  room),  and  a  gasoline  engine  for  power,  I 
think  very  much  of  my  two  gasoline  engines. 

Illinois.  H.  B.  GUBLEB. 

It  hardly  seems  to  me  that  the  choice  between 
steam  and  gasoline  engines  for  dairy  purposes  admits 
of  any  argument.  It  is,  probably,  true  that  gasoline 
is  the  cheaper,  so  far  as  fuel  cost  is  concerned  ;  but 
this  will  be,  to  some  extent,  overbalanced  by  the 
larger  first  cost  of  the  gasoline  plant.  Then,  too,  the 
fact  that  a  gasoline  engine  is  always  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  without  waiting  to  get  up  steam,  is 
some  advantage.  But  after  all,  the  great  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  is  the  fact  that 
one  has  always  an  abundant  supply  of  steam  on  tap, 
and  this  is  almost  absolutely  indispensable  if  real  clean¬ 
liness  and  disinfection  of  milk  utensils  is  desired.  No 
matter  how  thorough  the  washing,  no  milk  can  can 
be  called  really  clean  until  a  jet  of  live  steam  has 
been  turned  into  every  corner  of  it.  The  importance 
of  this  feature  of  steam  power  cannot  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  Then  for,  at  least,  six  months  of  the  year, 
the  dairy  room  must  be  heated,  and  if  gasoline  be 
used  as  power,  we  must  simply  maintain  a  separate 
fire,  when  we  might  as  well  combine  heat  and  power 
from  one  fire.  On  a  farm,  there  is  much  rubbish 
which  can  be  burned  in  an  engine  which  would  hardly 
get  burned  elsewhere.  We  have,  within  a  few  days, 
put  in  a  new  steam  engine,  our  old  one  being,  at  least, 
20  years  old,  and  of  poor  pattern.  An  engine  is  a  very 
desirable  piece  of  machinery,  and  unless  we  enlarge 
our  business,  we  consider  that  the  question  of  power 
is  settled  for  many  years.  For  the  man  running  a 
private  dairy,  a  two-horse  power  rig  will  be  sufficient, 
and  such  from  a  reputable  manufacturer  will  cost 
just  about  8100.  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN  JB. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  ol 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  It  Is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

An  Apple  Orchard  in  Arkansas. 

R.  A.  L.,  Arkadelphia ,  Ark. — I  am  desirous  of  planting  10  acres 
of  winter  apples.  The  land  is  river  bottom,  subject  to  overflow 
from  two  to  six  feet.  It  is  cane  land,  the  cane  growing  10  to  20 
feet.  The  timber  consists  of  Red  gum,  sycamore,  Red  elm,  Hack- 
berry,  Box  elder,  ash,  and  occasionally  a  Black  oak  and  Cotton¬ 
wood.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  and  yields  60  to  80  bushels  of 
corn,  and  1  to  1!4  bale  of  cotton  per  acre.  Would  apples  succeed 
on  this  soil  7  Would  the  overflow  injure  the  trees  ?  What  varie¬ 
ties,  and  number  of  each  for  the  500  trees,  should  I  plant  10  acres  ? 
Would  you  advise  getting  trees  grown  south  of  this  locality  ?  I 
want  nothing  to  ripen  before  September  15,  and  mostly  as  late  as 
possible.  What  changes  would  you  make  in  the  following  list: 
10  Wealthy,  10  Buckingham,  10  Red  Winter,  25  Bradford,  65  Wine- 
sap,  50  Ben  Davis,  10  Gano,  10  Texas  Red,  100  Arkansas  Black,  50 
Kinnaird,  50  Shockley,  25  Shirley,  25  Loy,  50  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  10  Yates  ? 

Ans — It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  an  orchard  on 
low  land,  espeeially  land  subject  to  overflow.  Apples 
succeed  best  on  high  land  ;  they  need  well- drained 
soil,  also  good  air  drainage  for  best  results.  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  from  the  information  at  hand,  that  there 
is  some  very  desirable  apple  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arkadelphia.  In  that  section,  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  the  location  be  such  that  the  necessary  air  drain¬ 
age  mentioned  above  can  be  had  as  well  as  a  well- 
drained  soil.  Apples  will  do  fairly  well  in  that 
section  on  well-drained  land  without  the  air  drainage, 
but  they  will  not  have  as  good  quality  or  color  as 
fruit  from  higher  land.  Regarding  the  varieties, 
some  are  mentioned  in  the  list  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted,  and  I  cannot  give  an  opinion.  I  would 
plant  sparingly  of  some  of  them.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  plant  few  varieties  for  the  market  crop  ;  this  is  a 
great  advantage  when  it  comes  to  marketing,  and  but 
few  varieties  are  perfectly  reliable  bearers.  For  the 
orchard  above  mentioned,  as  a  commercial  orchard, 
I  would  plant  Ben  Davis,  Shockley  and  Winesap  for 
the  main  crop.  Then  for  a  variety,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  Yates,  Kinnaird  and  the  other  varieties,  a  few 
of  each.  joiin  t.  stinson. 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 

Corn  Smut ;  Cause— Prevention. 

H.  II.,  French  Creek ,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  prevent  smut  in  corn  ? 
We  follow  a  four-years’  rotation,  and  our  corn  Is  very  smutty. 
If  the  corn  stalks  that  are  left  by  cows  are  thrown  out  with  the 
manure  and  plowed  under  for  corn,  will  that  produce  smut  7  Is 
smut  injurious  to  cows  7 

Ans. — An  extended  investigation  of  corn  smut  has 
been  made  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  results  were  published  in  Bulletin  No.  62,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1896.  The  following  brief  quotation  is  from  the 
bulletin  referred  to : 

The  smut  does  not  usually  make  Its  appearance  on  the  corn  till 
it  Is  two  months  old.  Observations  later  in  the  season  show 
that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  all  corn  becomes  about  equally 
smutted,  regardless  of  the  time  of  planting.  *  *  *  The  spores 
of  the  smut,  the  black  or  dark-brown  powder  composing  the  smut 
boll,  germinate  in  water,  or  better  in  manure  solution.  In  this 
way,  each  spore  forms  a  large  number  of  smaller,  colorless 
spores,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  blown  by  the  wind  on  the  corn 
plant.  The  little  spores  or  germs  gain  an  entrance  at  some  part 
of  the  plant  which  is  in  an  active,  growing  condition,  such  as 
the  central  part  of  the  cone-shaped  mass  of  young  leaves  at  the 
end  of  the  stalk,  the  young  ears  or  tassel,  or  even  the  brace 
roots.  A  smut  boil  appears  about  10  days  after  the  entrance  of 
the  disease. 

Smut  is  most  abundant  in  dry  seasons  and  in  the  dry  localities. 
Smut  is  usually  more  abundant  where  the  soil  has  been  recently 
manured,  or  on  corn  growing  near  stables,  barnyards,  etc.  The 
smut  cannot  be  prevented  by  soaking  the  seed  in  fungicides  (or 
by  the  Jensen  method),  as  is  the  case  with  oat-smut  and  stinking 
smut  of  wheat.  Since  manure  forms  a  favorable  breeding 
ground  for  smut,  fresh  manure  should  not  be  applied  to  corn 
ground,  especially  in  damp  soil. 

If  the  smut  boils  are  gathered  as  they  appear,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field  and  destroyed,  the  number  of 
smutted  plants  from  year  to  year  may  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

In  the  tenth  annual  report  ,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  are  found  the  results  of 
a  most  painstaking  experiment  in  feeding  smut  to 
cattle.  From  six  to  64  ounces  of  smut  were  fed  daily. 
The  details  of  this  experiment  are  too  lengthy  to  be 
quoted  here.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  the  conclusions 
reached  : 

It  is  quite  evident  that  smut  is  not  an  active  poison,  in  moder¬ 
ate  quantities.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  danger  from 
this  cause  lies  in  turning  the  cattle  into  stalk  flelds  where  they 
often  gorge  themselves  with  dry  corn  fodder  and  smut.  It  may 
be  that  an  unnatural  desire  is  created  for  this  improper  food  by 
certain  animals  in  the  herd. 

In  earlier  days  in  the  West,  the  general  custom  was 
to  turn  the  cattle  into  the  stalk  fields,  and  allow 
them  to  roam  at  will  until  they  had  consumed  all  the 
rough  forage.  It  was  noticed  that,  as  long  as  there 
was  plenty  of  water  in  the  field,  no  evil  results  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  if  the  cold  weather  froze  up  the  sources 
of  water,  so  that  the  animals  could  not  readily  get 
at  it,  impaction  of  the  manifolds  followed  quickly. 
While  this  result  might  have  occurred  if  there  had 
been  no  smut  in  the  field,  yet  it  was  noticeable  that, 


when  there  was  abundant  smut,  the  cattle  suffered 
far  more  than  when  the  fields  were  measurably  clean 
of  it.  Cattle  usually  relish  smut  better  than  corn 
blades.  Possibly,  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  smut  is  a  far  more  nitrogenous  and  concentrated 
food  than  the  corn  stalks.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

How  to  Graft  Hickories. 

H.  S.  K.,  lalesville,  Conn. — How  can  I  graft  small  Shellbark 
hickory  stocks  7  Do  you  leave  the  scion  entirely  covered  with 
soil,  or  let  it  extend  above  ground  7  What  season  of  the  year  is 
best  to  operate  7 

Ans. — Cut  the  scions  before  severely  cold  weather 
if  possible,  or  later  will,  perhaps,  do.  Label  them 
plainly,  and  put  them  in  the  refrigerator  of  some 
neighborly  grocer  or  butcher,  or  bury  them  in  the 
ground  just  north  of  some  building  or  other  place, 
where  they  will  not  start  to  grow,  or  even  swell  their 
buds  until  late  spring.  After  the  leaves  have  begun 
to  grow  on  the  stocks,  dig  away  the  earth  from  them, 
laying  them  bare  from  four  to  six  inches  under  ground. 
Cut  off  the  stock,  at  least  two  inches  below  the  surface, 
or  more,  if  the  branching  roots  will  allow  it,  and 
with  a  rather  sloping  cut.  At  the  top  of  this  slit  the 
bark  for  an  inch.  Use  a  scion  six  or  more  inches  long, 
and  one  with  a  terminal  bud  has  the  greatest  vitality. 
Trim  it  with  a  long,  sloping  cut  from  one  side  only, 
and  as  smooth  and  straight  as  possible.  Slip  this 
down  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  stock  where 
the  slit  was  made.  Tie  it  with  an  old  cloth  strip 
firmly  to  the  stump.  Press  a  ball  of  soft  clay  about 
the  wound.  Fill  up  the  hole  with  earth,  and  bank  to 
near  the  top  bud  of  the  scion.  This  method  will  in¬ 
sure  the  best  possible  chances  for  the  vital  union  of 
stock  and  scion,  and  before  the  scion  has  dried  out,  as 
it  is  likely  to  do  in  the  open  air.  Keeping  it  moist 
prevents  this.  When  the  sap  is  very  active,  the  union 
takes  place  much  sooner  than  when  it  is  not.  Com¬ 
mon  cleft  grafting  will  do  quite  well  for  nut  trees, 
but  the  bark  method  has  proved  much  better  with 
me,  both  below  and  above  ground.  On  a  neighbor’s 
wild  chestnut  trees,  I  set  scions  of  Paragon  in  1896,  in 
this  way,  fully  25  feet  above  ground,  that  this  year 
were  full  of  large,  perfect  nuts.  The  hickory  and 
walnut  are  more  difficult  to  graft  than  the  chestnut, 
at  least  they  seem  so  ;  but  when  we  learn  just  the 
way  to  treat  them,  I  fully  believe  that  we  can  graft 
them  successfully.  I  know  that,  under  my  advice,  as 
just  given,  one  of  the  leading  Pecan  growers  of  the 
South  had  nearly  all  his  grafts  to  take  set  on  small 
Pecan  stocks  under  ground.  If  Shellbark  hickory 
and  walnut  stocks  be  treated  the  same  way,  they  will 
succeed,  also,  I  firmly  believe,  from  the  little  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  had  with  them.  Situated  as  I  now  am,  I 
have  no  chance  to  make  extended  experiments  with 
them.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Pruning  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Grapes. 

J.  T.  T.,  Newark,  N.  J. — 1.  When  and  how  severely  are  currant 
and  goosebery  bushes  pruned  7  2.  How  about  transplanting 

six-year-old  grape  vines,  pear  and  plum  trees  to  more  favorable 
locations  7 

Ans. — 1.  Currant  bushes  bear  their  fruit  on  the 
wood  that  is  two  or  three  years  old  or  more.  After  a 
branch  has  borne  several  crops,  it  is  best  to  remove 
it,  because  the  younger  wood  will  bear  larger  cur¬ 
rants.  Cut  out  the  old  wood,  therefore ;  it  is  also 
well  to  shorten  back  the  young  branches,  and  cut 
out  the  weaker  ones.  The  gooseberry  should  be 
pruned  much  the  same  as  the  currant.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  gooseberry  should  have  a  more  open 
head  than  the  currant,  so  that  the  air  may  have  free 
circulation  and  prevent  mildew.  They  may  be 
pruned  now  or  at  any  time  before  the  sap  starts  in 
the  spring.  2.  Grape  vines  six  years  old  may  be 
easily  transplanted.  Cut  back  all  the  wood  to  near 
the  soil,  and  preserve  all  the  roots  within  a  diameter 
of  two  feet.  We  would  dig  a  trench  about  such 
large  trees  this  fall,  and  transplant  them  in  the 
spring. 

Wool  Waste  and  Fertilizers. 

C.  I.  Al.,  Alt.  Holly,  N.  J. — I  have  a  small  pear  orchard.  What 
is  the  best  fertilizer  for  it — hen  manure,  potash  or  stable  man¬ 
ure,  fine  7  How  much  of  either  on  trees  three  years  old  7  Is 
wool  waste  good  to  put  broadcast  on  potato  ground  7 

Ans. — We  would  rather  put  the  hen  and  stable 
manure  on  other  crops,  and  use  muriate  of  potash 
and  bone  in  the  orchard.  Three  parts  of  bone  to  one 
of  muriate  form  a  good  mixture,  and  from  six  to  10 
pounds  of  this  mixture  around  each  tree.  Wool 
waste  does  not  make  a  very  useful  fertilizer.  Its  fer¬ 
tility  is  in  an  insoluble  form,  and  is  not  available 
enough  for  potatoes.  We  would  use  the  wool  waste 
in  the  stable  to  absorb  the  urine,  and  then  compost  it 
in  the  manure. 

What  is  u  Fit  tea  Cheese?’' 

J.H.,  Greenfield,  Alo. — What  is  filled  cheese?  With  what  is  it 
filled  7  How  may  it  be  detected  from  houest  cheese  7 

Ans. — Filled  cheese  is  the  name  given  to  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  made  by  adding  lard  or  beef  fat  to 
skim-milk.  Full-cream  cheese  is  made  from  whole 
milk,  and  contains  a  certain  amount  of  butter  fat. 
In  order  to  counterfeit  the  genuine  cheese,  the  man¬ 


ufacturers  skim  the  milk  wholly  or  in  part,  and  then 
add  enough  of  the  inferior  hog  or  beef  fat,  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  butter  fat  in  skimming.  The 
milk  is  then  made  into  cheese,  and  is,  as  you  will  see, 
a  skim-milk  cheese,  with  a  certain  amount  of  cheap 
fat  mixed  with  it.  An  ordinary  analysis  of  such 
cheese  would  show  about  as  much  fat  as  there  is  in 
the  pure  article,  and  in  order  to  detect  the  fraud,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  chemist  to  distinguish  between  but¬ 
ter  fat  and  the  cheaper  hog  and  beef  fats  used  as 
substitutes. 

Bone  and  Potash  for  Strawberries. 

IF.  F.  W.,  Crumpton,  Aid. — I  grow  six  to  eight  acres  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  and  have  not  used  anything  on  them  except  stable  manure 
This  fall,  I  have  bought  ground  bone  and  dissolved  bone,  and  am 
mixing  it  one-third  dissolved,  two-thirds  ground  bone.  Will  I 
need  anything  with  it,  or  is  bone  good  for  berries  at  all  7  My 
land  is  part  sandy  and  part  black  loam.  What  ought  the  analysis 
to  be  of  ground  bone  7  My  bone  came  in  sacks  not  branded. 

Ans. — The  strawberries  ought  to  have  potash  in 
some  form  as  well  as  bone.  Stable  manure  supplies 
nitrogen  chiefly,  and  the  bone  supplies  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Ground  bone  of  average  quality 
should  analyze  about  3%  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  25 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  We  do  not  consider  it 
economical  to  buy  dissolved  bone  for  small  fruits,  as 
the  fine-ground  raw  bone  is  available  for  such  crops. 
You  should  use  potash  in  some  form.  With  unleached 
wood  ashes,  you  may  use  equal  parts  ashes  and  ground 
bone.  We  use  muriate  of  potash,  three  parts  bone 
and  one  part  muriate. 

Wood  Ashes  in  Place  of  Lime. 

J.  II.  C.,  Deadwood,  S.  D. — I  have  some  land  that  la  sour;  lime, 
on  account  of  its  cost,  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  but  I  can  get 
pine  wood  ashes  (pitch  pine)  for  the  hauling  in  almost  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Would  these  ashes  not  answer  the  purpose  of  sweetening 
the  land  7  Or  is  there  anything  deleterious  in  pine  wood  ashes  7 
About  what  quantity  should  I  apply  7 

Ans. — Tnere  is  nothing  in  pine  wood  ashes  that  will 
injure  land.  A  ton  of  such  ashes  will  contain  700 
pounds  or  more  .of  lime,  which  is  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  for  “  sweetening  ”  or  curing  the  soil.  You  can 
safely  use  three  tons  of  the  ashes  per  acre  if  you  can 
obtain  that  quantity.  From  choice,  we  would  rather 
broadcast  the  ashes  after  plowing,  and  harrow 
them  in. 

Best  Material  for  Reservoir  Lining. 

J.  H.  C.,  Deadwood,  S.  I). — I  wish  to  construct  a  reservoir  80 
feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  deep.  Were  I  to  scrape  it  out  with 
sloping  sides  and  puddle  the  sides  and  bottom  carefully  with 
clean  clay,  would  its  efficiency  compare  favorably  with  crushed 
rock  and  Portland  cement  on  sides  and  bottom  7  What  would 
be  the  probable  cost  of  a  concreted  reservoir  of  this  size  7 

Ans. — Clay  is  not  as  satisfactory  a  material  with 
which  to  line  a  reservoir  as  concrete  ;  clay  might 
answer  for  the  bottom,  but  concrete  is  best  for  the 
sides.  Conditions  vary  so  much  that  a  hard  and  fast 
price  for  such  work  cannot  be  given.  The  recent 
actual  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  drag-scraper  earth  ex¬ 
cavation,  hauling  about  the  distance  you  will  have  to 
haul,  was  15  cents.  The  actual  cost  for  concrete  per 
cubic  yard  was  as  follows  : 


Quarrying  stone .  $0.45 

Transporting  stone .  0.50 

Breaking  stone .  0.35 

Cement,  per  barrel,  $1  35 .  1.80 

Sand,  cost  of  digging .  0.10 

Water .  0.05 

Labor,  mixing  and  laying .  0.75 

Incidentals .  0.05 


Cost  per  cubic  yard . $4.05 


These  details  were  based  on  the  following  :  The  stone 
was  broken  to  pass  through  a  ring  2%  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  mortar  was  one  part  Rosendale  cement  and 
one  part  sand,  the  concrete  one  part  mortar  and  2}$ 
parts  stone,  mixed  by  hand.  Common  labor  was  81.25 
per  day,  and  the  foreman,  82.50  per  day.  Assuming 
these  figures  to  be  applicable  to  your  conditions,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cost  of  such  a  reservoir  as  you 
mention,  with  sides  and  bottom  concreted  six  inches 
thick,  would  be  about  8550  ;  with  sides  only  con¬ 
creted,  the  cost  would  be  about  8350.  Your  conditions 
may  largely  modify  these  prices,  but  by  the  data 
given,  you  can  make  a  reasonably  close  estimate  of 
what  your  work  will  cost.  j.  a.  h. 

Value  of  Corn  Fodder. 

S.A.J.,  New  Jersey.—  I  topped  my  corn,  stripped  the  leaves 
from  the  stalk  below  the  ear,  and  have  got  tops  and  leaves  in 
the  barn  in  excellent  condition.  What  is  the  feeding  value  of 
this  fodder,  compared  with  ordinary  hay,  at  $12  to  $15  per  ton  7 
What  is  the  value  of  the  butts  of  the  stalks  compared  with  the 
tops  7  What  is  the  value  of  the  stalks  as  a  whole  compared  with 
the  leaves  7 

Ans. — A  fair  comparison  of  these  values  may  be 
stated  as  follows  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 


Muscle-Makers. 

Fat-Formers. 

Pure  Fat. 

Timothy  hay.... 

100 

865 

44 

Whole  fodder. . . 

610 

22. 

Leaves  and  tops 

120. 

700 

28. 

Stalks  alone.... 

38. 

340 

10. 

The  leaves  and  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  if  well-cured, 
are  worth  as  much  for  feeding  as  good  Timothy 
hay.  The  butts  contain  considerable  feeding  value, 
but  if  too  hard,  they  will  not  be  eaten  readily.  If 
they  can  be  run  through  a  shredder,  the  stock  will 
eat  much  of  them,  and  what  they  leave  may  be  used 
for  bedding. 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  extent  to  which  fruits  are  grown 
under  glass  in  England,  is  a  surprise  to 
Americans,  since  our  climate  does  not 
ordinarily  necessitate  this  system  of 
culture.  One  of  the  greatest  fruit  spe¬ 
cialists  is  Peter  E  Kay,  of  Finchley, 
near  London.  The  main  specialty  of 
this  grower  is  hothouse  grapes,  but  he 
grows  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  very 
largely.  There  are  43  greenhouses,  each 
150  x  14  feet,  devoted  to  cucumbers  The 
grape  houses  are  400  x  36  feet,  one  range 
consisting  of  12  houses  of  this  size. 

The  varieties  chiefly  grown,  according 
to  the  American  Florist,  are  Black  Ali¬ 
cante,  QroB  Colman,  and  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat.  The  last  named  is  a  very  fine 
white  grape,  generally  considered  rather 
difficult  to  grow  well.  While  the  grapes 
are  in  bloom,  pampas  plumes  are  used 
to  distribute  the  pollen.  Thinning  the 
fruit  begins  about  10  days  after  it  is  set, 
the  berries  being  removed  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  bunch  only,  as  there  is 
room  for  development  at  the  top,  and 
broad-shouldered  bunches  are  the  hand¬ 
somest.  One  Gros  Colman  vine  has  pro¬ 
duced  700  pounds  of  grapes  annually  for 
nearly  20  years.  Some  of  the  vines  are 
grown  on  the  natural  extension  plan, 
others  pruned  to  single  or  double  stems; 
the  former  is  really  the  best,  but  it  is 
longer  before  the  vines  come  into  bear¬ 
ing. 

These  vines  are  planted  in  borders 
outside  the  house,  the  feeding  beds 
being  only  about  three  feet  deep.  This 
is  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  roots 
near  the  surface,  that  stimulants  may 
be  applied  when  necessary,  bone  meal 
and  fish  guano  being  chiefly  used.  Care¬ 
ful  watch  is  maintained  lest  there  be  in¬ 
dications  of  mildew  or  Red  spider,  both 
of  which  are  troublesome  to  grapes 
under  glass.  When  the  Muscats  are 
ripening,  some  of  the  leaves  must  be  re¬ 
moved,  that  the  sun  may  reach  the 
grapes.  This  variety  sells  for  the  high¬ 
est  price  in  the  market.  Most  of  the 
grapes  vary  from  about  30  cents  a  pound 
upwards,  some  going  as  high  as  half  a 
crown  (62%  cents.)  The  fact  that  there 
is,  in  Great  Britain,  a  market  for  these 
high-class  and  high-priced  grapes,  is 
shown  by  the  large  area  of  glass  devoted 
to  them. 

Young  vines  are  allowed  to  bear  the 
third  year  after  planting.  During  the 
first  two  years,  tomatoes  are  grown  in 
the  grape  houses.  Each  tomato  plant  is 
tied  up  to  a  stake,  and  attains  a  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet ;  the  yield  averages 
seven  to  eight  pounds  to  the  plant  in  a 
season.  The  price  ranges  from  8  to  24 
cents  a  pound.  The  principal  varieties 
grown  are  Comet  and  Chemin  Rouge.  It 
is  not  considered  wise  to  grow  tomatoes 
in  the  same  house  for  more  than  three 
seasons  in  succession.  These  are,  of 
course,  planted  out  in  the  solid  earth, 
instead  of  in  benches.  One  large  grower 
near  London,  has  a  block  of  tomato 
houses  two  acres  in  extent.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  fruit  is  greatly  increas¬ 
ing,  but  the  fine  hothouse  product  ap¬ 
pears  to  hold  its  own  against  foreign 
competition,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  grapes.  The  native  American  grapes 
do  not  find  much  favor  in  Europe,  the 
flavor  being  considered  too  harsh. 


A  VALUABLE  APPLE  SPORT. 

There  seems  to  be  a  well-defined  case 
of  bud  variation  in  the  Rome  Beauty 
apple  in  Ohio,  which  is  likely  to  prove 
of  substantial  value.  Ten  years  or  more 
ago,  there  was  planted  a  row  of  ordinary 
Rome  Beauty  apple  trees  in  the  orchard 
of  Mr.  S.  R.  Moore,  near  Zanesville,  but 
when  they  came  to  bear,  one  tree  was 
noticed  to  have  fruit  much  larger  than 
the  others.  In  hunting  for  specimens 
for  the  fairs,  Mr.  Moore  always  found 
the  best  on  this  tree,  year  after  year. 
Therefore,  he  thought  there  might  be 
something  permanently  peculiar  about 
the  tree,  and  grafted  scions  from  it  into 
nursery  trees.  These,  when  grown  to 


bearing  age  in  the  orchard,  showed  the 
same  improved  character  of  fruit.  I  saw 
specimens  from  these  young  trees  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  at  Columbus,  the  past 
fall,  and  they  were  surely  far  larger,  but 
otherwise,  the  same  as  the  old  Rome 
Beauty.  It  is  surely  worthy  of  con¬ 
tinued  observation  and  propagation,  if 
not  general  adoption  without  further 
trial.  It  may  supersede  the  old  Rome 
Beauty,  and  this  is,  certainly,  desirable 
if  the  improvement  prove  permanent. 
By  what  new  name  to  call  it  is  a  matter 
of  importance,  for  it  deserves  one,  and 
should  have  one  that  will  distinguish  it 
from  the  old  type.  Improved  Rome 
Beauty  is  too  long,  and  so  is  Moore’s 
Rome  Beauty.  It  may  be  best  to  put  it 
thus :  Rome  Beauty  (Moore’s),  and  in 
time  the  last  part  may  be  dropped  off. 
An  entirely  new  name  would  be  im¬ 
proper  ;  for  the  tree  and  fruit  have  the 
form  and  color  of  the  true  Rome  Beauty. 

h.  e.  y.  D. 


SOME  APPLE  COMPARISONS. 

There  was  a  rare  chance  at  the  late 
American  Institute  Fair,  at  New  York, 
to  see  the  apples  from  various  States, 
side  by  side  on  the  tables.  Those  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  showed  up  well, 
and  proved  that  spraying  and  careful 
culture  would  produce  as  fine  fruit  as 
ever  grew  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
the  days  of  its  early  settlement.  The 
Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
made  a  large  and  most  creditable  dis¬ 
play,  not  only  of  apples,  but  of  all  other 
fruits  of  the  season.  Several  individual 
exhibits  from  Schoharie  contained  some 
plates  of  apples  equal  to  the  best  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  Their  Wolf  River  specimens 
were  unequaled  ;  but  it  is  only  a  big, 
showy  fall  apple  in  that  region  ;  while 
in  Wisconsin,  where  it  originated,  it  is 
a  winter  variety,  and  a  very  hardy  tree. 

Northwestern  Greening,  which  is  an¬ 
other  hardy,  late-keeping  Wisconsin 
seedling,  proved  to  be  a  very  good  apple 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  It  is  remarkably  reg¬ 
ular  in  outline,  and  will,  evidently,  keep 
much  longer  than  Wolf  River. 

Jonathan,  which  is  one  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  early  winter  kinds  from  Indiana  to 
Colorado,  was  shown  from  several 
States.  Nearly  all  the  specimens  were 
in  good  eating  condition,  especially 
those  from  Kansas  and  western  North 
Carolina.  Several  plates  from  various 
parts  of  New  York  were  smaller,  but 
would,  evidently,  keep  all  winter.  All 
were  highly  colored,  and  proved  Jona¬ 
than  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  one  of 
the  very  prettiest  and  most  brilliant  and 
delicious  apples  known. 

Grimes’s  Golden  is  of  almost  identical 
behavior  with  Jonathan,  and  is  as  hand¬ 
some  as  a  yellow  apple,  as  Jonathan  is 
as  a  red  one,  and  even  richer  and  more 
highly  flavored. 

York  Imperial  showed  up  in  fine  style, 
especially  from  the  Piedmont  sections 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Those 
from  New  York  were  not  so  large,  but 
would  keep  longer.  Several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  apple  exporters  of  New  York  City 
were  there  looking  up  points,  and  they 
all  spoke  in  praise  of  the  favorable  recep¬ 
tion  York  Imperial  had  in  Europe.  It 
is  an  apple  that  should  be  largely 
planted  in  New  York  as  well  as  farther 
South.  Its  eatable  qualities  were  highly 
commended  by  a  number  of  pomologists 
who  had  not  tasted  it  before. 

Winesap  was  evidently  out  of  its  lati¬ 
tude  in  New  York,  but  at  home  farther 
South.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  ap¬ 
ples  from  western  North  Carolina  were 
the  most  attractive  and  the  best  de¬ 
veloped  of  any  on  exhibition.  They 
were  from  Geo.  E.  Boggs,  of  Waynes- 
ville,  and  were  grown  from  2,500  to  4,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Such  specimens  of 
Newtown  Pippins  as  were  shown  by  him, 
and  a  few  others  from  the  hill  regions 
of  Virginia,  put  to  shame  the  very  best 
that  came  from  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
This  apple  seems  to  have  found  a  far 
more  congenial  home  in  those  mountain¬ 


ous  regions  than  its  birthplace  at  New¬ 
town,  L  I.  From  $4  to  88  per  barrel  are 
being  asked  and  realized  for  selected 
stock,  and  even  810  is  being  thought  of 
by  some  exporters.  No  other  apple 
brings  such  a  high  price  in  England  as 
the  Newtown. 

Kansas  showed  Ben  Davis  in  its  glory, 
as  did  Virginia.  Missouri  Pippin,  from 
Kansas,  was  very  fine,  but  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  74  shown  by  the  Allen  County, 
Kansas,  Horticultural  Society  were  be¬ 
low  their  usually  high  standard  in  color 
and  size,  owing  to  drought. 

Potato  Trial  in  Wisconsin. 

C.  A.  S.,  Whitehall,  Wis. — On  May 
4,  I  planted  three  pounds  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potatoes,  one  pound  of  Early 
Michigan,  two  pounds  of  Early  Pinkeye 
and  30  pounds  of  Bovee.  From  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  I  dug  375  pounds,  five 
pounds  too  small  for  market,  and  the 
finest  potatoes  I  ever  saw.  From  the 
Early  Michigan,  I  dug  two  bushels  of 
very  nice  potatoes,  but  more  small  ones  ; 
I  did  not  weigh  them  separately.  From 
the  Early  Pinkeye  I  dug  four  bushels  ; 
they  are  round,  pink  and  white,  with  a 
good  many  small  ones.  The  vines  died 
10  days  before  the  other  early  vines,  I 
thought  from  blight,  but  the  yield  was 
so  good  I  am  not  certain.  They  had  one 
peculiarity — there  wasn’t  a  blossom  on 
them,  not  even  a  bud.  From  the  Bovee 
I  dug  37  bushels — I  should  judge  aboui 
118  small  ones  They  were  large  enough 
to  dig  a  few  days  before  the  other  early 
varieties,  and  about  two  weeks  ahead  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron  planted  at^the  same 
time.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  them.  1 
shall  try  the  Early  Michigan  and  Pinkeye 
another  year.  A.  W  Livingston’s  Sons 
the  introducers  of  the  Pinkeye,  claim 
that  it  is  extra  early,  and  will  keep  til' 
late  in  spring  without  sprouting  Wh<  i 
I  planted  mine  May  4,  they  hadn’t  b 
sign  of  a  sprout  started 

Catarrh  from  Childhood 

All  Symptoms  Have  Disappeared 

Since  taking  Hood’s. 

“My  daughter  has  been  troubled  with  catarrh 
since  she  was  four  years  old.  She  finally  began 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  Hood’s  Pills  and 
after  using  these  medicines  for  a  while  she  was 
much  improved,  and  the  disagreeable  symptoms 
disappeared.”  M.  W.  Silsby,  Ilartlaud,  N.  Y. 

HoOd’S  Sparlfla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hrkrwd’c  Dillc  act  harmoniously  with 
1IUUU  S  I"  1 1  IS  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  25c. 

A  |kj  T  PY-UO  barrels  Early  Ohio 
II  ll  I  Ei  I \J  Seed  Potatoes.  Address 
C.  E.  S  ATTKHTH  W  a  IT,  Middlebury,  Conn. 


— Cobbler,  Ciootl  News,  Hose,  Ohio,  Car- 
1  UlnlV/LO  man,  Quaker  City.  Stump  the  World 
and  all  kinds.  What  kinds  and  how  many  do  you  want? 
Prices  fair.  Chas.  W.  Ford&Co.,  Fishers, Ont.Co  ,N.¥. 


VICTOR 

the  earliest  peach  known.  Ten  days  earlier  than 
Sneed  Medium  size,  good  quality,  heavy  bearer 
Trees,  by  mail,  50c.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full 
description.  Catalogue  of  general  Nursery  Stock 
free.  UKU1T  NUBSEKIES.  Fruit,  8mithCo.,  Tex. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

$8  per  four-bushel  barrel;  two  barrels,  $15  (no  more 
to  one  name);  Carman  Nos  1  and  3.  Sir  William.  $1 
per  bushel;  Quick  Crop,  $1  50  Early  Thoroughbred.  $2 
per  bushel.  GtKO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo  N.  Y. 


Elgin  Experience. 

Within  a  certain  section  of  New  York 
State  there  are  three  times  as  many 
Elgin  Watches  carried  as  of  all  other 
makes  combined,  yet  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  watches  on  the  jewelers’ 
repair  racks  in  that  section  are  Elgins. 
Strong  evidence  that  they  cost  less  to 
keep  in  order  than  any  other  watch. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  the  timekeep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  these  superb  watches, 
and  be  sure  that  the  word  “Elgin”  is 
engraved  on  the  plate  of  the  watch 
you  buy. 

j^Sf-The  Full  Ruby  Jeweled  is 

the  grade  specially  recommended. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


LEGGETT’S  XT  WHALE-OIL  SOAP 


Fer  Washing  and  Spraying  Trees.  De¬ 
stroys  all  insect  life  cn  baik.  San  Jo&f; 
Scale  and  the  like  Our  Brand  indorsed 
by  authorities.  Obtainable  of  dealers 
or  write 

LKOGFTT  &  BKOTIIltK. 

301  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


GROW  BISMARCKS  IN  POTS. 

Wonderful  Midget  Blsmarcks  bear 
beautiful  large  Apples  in  Pots  or 
Garden  when  two  years  old.  One 
Hollar  Each.  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  Roses.  Magnificent  Climber 
for  Porch,  50c  each,  prepaid. 
Send  for  beautiful  colored  Litho¬ 
graphs  giving  descriptions.  Address 
MANHATTAN  NURSERY  CO., 
47  L  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


12  Loudon  Raspberry  ) 

12  King  Raspb  rry  jFor50c' 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


flkJB  ||  |  p  Raspberry  Plants,  large  stock 

Hfl  I  Lb  La  EL  l\  and  low  prices.  All  good  kinds 
of  Berry  Plants  now  ready.  Strawberry  Plants  our 
specialty.  SbAYMAKEH  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


\\/  ni  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
YY  vi  l  /Y  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansvillr,  N.  Y 


COLUMBIAN 


Raspberries,  8  000  quarts  per 
acre.  50,000  sets. 


COLUMBIAN  TIPS  AND  TRANSPLANTS. 

200,000  Tips  for  tills  Fall,  and  Spring,  1808.  Larg¬ 
est  Berrv  Growers  In  the  State.  Prices  right. 

J.  U.  TEATS  &  80N8.  FrultGrowers.Wllllamson.N.Y. 


Peach  Trees 


for  everybody.  Wholesale  and  retail. 
H.  8.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del 


PLAN!  CURRANTS  IN  OCTOBER. 


Plant  President  Wilder. 

Prices  wlU  be  given  by  the  Introducer.  Address 
S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Grapevines 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  Including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WII/DER. Lowest  rate*. Quality 
txtra. Warranted  true.  T.  8.  iiubbard  CO.,  Kredoni*,  H  ▼ 


Sman 

Fruits 

Old  and  .Saw 
Varieties. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free , 

A.RTZZUH  «T .  COLLIN  fit,  Moorestown,  2M.  ST. 


3  Big  Business  Japs 

It’s  free,  and  it  tells  the  truth. 


are  RED  JUNE,  BURBANK  and  WICKSON.  Our  new 
catalogue  for  fall  will  tell  you  about  these  and  other 
“ Business  Trees";  also  about  Successful  Fall  Planting. 
“  Get  it  and,  come  out  of  the  dark."  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansvllle,  N.Y. 


RARE  TREES 

“The  heading  Neva  England  Nursery.” 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (fbkk)  Catalogue 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


J 


I 

I 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRURS. 

Roses,  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Perennials 

In  Large  Assortment  and  of  Superior  Quality. 

Fully  believe  that  we  can  show  more  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  a  larger,  finer  block  of  Hardy  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Moss  and  Climbers 
of  the  leading  popular  varieties  including  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  than 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  32  greenhouses,  several  of  them  devoted  to 
Palms,  Cycas,  Ficus  and  Araucaria  Excelsa.  Personal  inspection  and  corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  14  Painesville,  O. 
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Supposed  Cases  of  Peach  Yellows. 

Jos.  H.  Black.  Son  &  Co  ,  Hiohtstown, 
N.  J. — So  many  different  causes  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  condition  of  the  tree’s  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  have  caused  it  to  be 
condemned  as  having  the  “yellows”, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
them  briefly  as  we  go  along. 

We  have  the  identical  appearance  with 
other  causes  in  the  trees  which  are  af¬ 
fected  by  borers,  and  have  not  the 
proper  attention  at  the  proper  time.  Of 
course,  in  this  case,  the  only  precaution 
to  use  with  the  tree  put  in  the  same 
place  would  be  to  protect  it  from  the 
borer  the  next  time,  and  examine  it 
carefully  twice  each  year. 

The  second  cause  is  the  most  common 
one,  and  the  one  which  is  most  often 
erroneously  called  yellows.  This  one  is 
starvation  and  not  yellows  at  all,  except 
in  the  fact  that  it  turns  the  tree  and 
leaves  so  that  it  exhibits  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  we  see  described  as  the  yel¬ 
lows.  In  this  case,  we  would  say,  when 
putting  a  new  tree  in,  put  plenty  of  new 
soil  in  the  hole  from  which  the  old  tree 
is  dug,  and  use  plenty  of  bone  dust, 
kainit  and  muriate  of  potash  or  hard 
wood  ashes.  Use  these  or  a  mixture  of 
two  or  more  of  them,  and  use  them 
pretty  heavily  on  the  rest  of  the  orchard, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  yellows  will 
disappear,  and  in  its  place,  will  be  a 
good  case  of  strong,  healthy  green  trees. 

The  third  cause  is  a  hard  winter,  not 
perhaps  the  one  directly  preceding  the 
year  that  the  trouble  appears,  but  the 
one  some  time  before  ;  or  if  bad,  it  may 
appear  the  same  year  following  the 
freeze.  This  can  only  be  cured  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  tree  out  and  putting  a  new  one 
in  its  place,  and  by  good  fertilizing,  this 
will  need  no  other  precaution. 

Now  comes  what  is  called  the  yellows, 
and  we  have  never  seen  it  personally, 
but  have  had  it  described  as  it  appears 
in  some  parts  of  New  York  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  Men  have  told  us  that,  by  heavy 
fertilizing  and  taking  the  soil  out  well 
and  putting  in  new,  they  had  no  trouble 
thereafter,  provided  they  kept  the  trees 
well  tended  and  fertilized  with  potash 
fertilizers. 

Seeding  Grass  Without  Gram. 

C.  F.  R.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y  — 
Some  time  last  summer,  The  R.  N  -Y. 
asked  for  experiments  in  seeding  directly 
to  Timothy  without  grain.  I  will  report 
my  trials  now  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
As  grass  or  hay  is  best  adapted  to  my 
land,  and  being  near  a  good  market,  I 
considered  hay  the  only  crop  I  could 
raise  and  keep  out  of  the  sheriff’s 
clutches  ;  so,  three  years  ago  this  fall,  I 
turned  over  a  Timothy  sod  which  seemed 
to  be  scorched  by  the  hot  sun  after  mow¬ 
ing.  It  was  dead,  the  ground  was  mel¬ 
low,  and  worked  up  well.  I  drilled  in  the 
last  of  September,  a  peck  per  acre  of 
seed.  We  had  some  rains,  but  the  seed 
did  not  make  much  growth  before  win¬ 
ter.  It  proved  a  failure,  as  a  big  crop 
of  ragweeds  covered  the  field  the  next 
summer.  I  plowed  the  weeds  under  with 
a  coat  of  straw  manure,  sowed  to  wheat 
and  Timothy  about  September  15,  and 
as  the  Timothy  did  not  make  much  of  a 
show  last  spring,  I  sowed  clover.  The 
catch  was  good,  and  a  heavy  hay  crop 
was  the  result. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  above 
trial,  I  took  another  field  last  fall  of 
eight  acres,  sowed  four  acres  to  Timothy 
and  the  other  four  to  wheat  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  All  came  up  well  and  grew  right 
along.  This  spring,  the  grass  looked 
spotted,  so  I  added  clover  again  to  the 
whole  field.  The  Timothy  lodged  before 
haying  time,  it  cut  two  tons  per  acre, 
but  there  were  some  weeds  again. 

It  has  now  again  grown  to  nearly  two 
feet  in  height,  much  is  headed  out,  and 


could  have  been  cut  once  more,  but  I 
pasture  it.  There  is  no  clover  in  sight, 
while  on  the  other  four  acres,  the  clover 
is  much  higher  than  the  wheat  stubble, 
while  not  much  Timothy  appears.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  don’t  like  this  seeding  with¬ 
out  grain,  and  were  I  otherwise  situ¬ 
ated,  I  would  not  try  it  again. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  have  worked  it 
longer  before  seeding,  and  also  used 
more  seed. 

Ivy  on  Damp  House. 

W.  O.  E.,  Whitby,  Ont. — It  is  claimed 
for  the  Boston  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii) 
that  it  serves  to  protect  the  wall  on 
which  it  grows  from  dampness  ;  not. 
however,  on  the  ground  that  it  removes 
any  moisture  from  the  wall,  but  because 
of  the  way  in  which  its  leaves  overlap 
each  other,  after  the  manner  of  shingles 
on  a  roof,  and  thus  shed  the  rain  from 
it  !  They  might  thus  prevent  a  wall 
from  getting  wet,  but  would,  certainly 
hinder  its  drying  once  it  got  wet.  An 
account  from  those  who  have  fairly 
tested  this  matter  would  be  interesting 
and  profitable.  Though  I  am  trying  it, 
I  cannot  yet  testify  anything  more  than 
that  the  leaves  arrange  themselves  in 
the  manner  indicated. 

Profit  in  Winter  Dairying 

G.  W.  Sisson  Jr.,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y. — Winter  dairying,  with 
fall-fresh  cows,  comfortable  stables,  a 
good  and  convenient  water  supply,  some 
succulent  food  in  the  shape  of  roots  or 
ensilage  to  combine  with  cheap,  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  purchased  pro¬ 
tein  foods,  will  prove  profitable  That, 
much  experience  has  taught.  To  com¬ 
pare  winter  dairying  under  such  favor¬ 
able  conditions  with  summer  dairying 
as  usually  practiced  in  the  careless,  take- 
things-as-they-come  manner,  would  be 
manifestly  unfair.  However,  even  under 
like  conditions,  there  are  several  facts 
in  favor  of  winter  dairying.  The  value 
of  the  product  is  greatly  enhanced, 
sometimes  as  much  as  50  to  100  per  cent, 
with  no  such  corresponding  increase  in 
cost  of  production.  The  fertility  of  the 
farm  is  rapidly  increasing  if  the  dairy¬ 
man  is  wise  in  his  choice  of  purchased 
grain.  More  time  and  closer  attention 
can  be  given  the  cows  than  during  the 
rush  of  a  season’s  work  The  winter 
dairyman  who  is  equipped  for  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  master  of  the  situation,  can  gov¬ 
ern  conditions,  is  not  harassed  by 
drought,  short  pastures  or  flies  and, 
whether  near  a  large  city  or  not,  a  fine 
product  from  a  well-kept  dairy  will 
always  find  a  good  market  and  price  at 
that  time  of  year. 


Many  women 
have  good  reason 
to  dread  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the 
hour  of  mater¬ 
nity.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  a 
time  of  almost 
unbearable  pain  and 
suffering  and  extreme 
danger.  Women  who 
are  wise  know  that  this 
is  unnecessary.  Tkey 
knew  that  the  wor  an 
wh>  takes  proper  -Are 
of  her  woma  'ily  Alf, 
whw  looks  after  the 
health  of  the  o^ans 
that  make  motherhood  possible,  need 
have  no  fear  of  approaching  maternity. 
They  know  that  there  is  a  sure  and  safe 
cure  for  all  weakness  and  disease  of  these 
organs.  Over  90,000  of  these  women  have 
testified  in  writing  to  the  virtues  of  Dr. 


T 


tion. 

R.  V.  Pierce, 


Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescri 
It  is  the  discovery  of 
a  regularly  graduated  physician  and  an 
eminent  and  skillful  specialist,  who  is  and 
for  thirty  years  has  been  chief  consulting 
physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
“Favorite  Prescription”  makes  the  or¬ 
gans  of  womanhood  strong  and  healthy. 
It  cures  all  weakness  and  disease.  It  pre¬ 
pares  for  approaching  maternity.  It  does 
away  with  the  discomforts  of  the  expect¬ 
ant  period.  It  alleviates  the  pains  of  par¬ 
turition  and  makes  baby’s  advent  easy 
and  safe.  Druggists  sell  more  of  it  than 
of  all  other  remedies  for  these  troubles 
combined. 


Woman  should  know  herself.  She  should  not 
be  dependent  In  every  emergency,  great  and 
small,  upon  a  physician.  She  should  be  familiar 
with  her  own  physical  make-up.  Ur.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser  will  reveal  a 
world  of  important  truths  to  the  woman  who  is 
ignorant  upon  these  points.  It  contains  many 
chapters  and  illustrations  devoted  to  the  repro¬ 
ductive  physiology  of  women.  It  is  written  in 
plain,  straightforward  language.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  over  1,008  pages.  A  paper-covered  copy 
will  be  mailed  absolutely  free  to  any  one  who 
sends  twenty-one  one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  mailing  only,  to  the  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  No.  663  Main  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  If  cloth  binding  is  desired,  send  ten 
cents  extra,  thirty-one  cents  in  all. 


Knocko!,d.by  Lumbago? 

It’s  because  you  don’t  cure  it  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  which  pen¬ 
etrates  to  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  subdues,  soothes,  cures. 


▼ 


made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y,,  arethevuRY 
best  that  long  experience,  thor¬ 
ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 
i\  DAilun  Tl  1  f  ithe  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 

I  nU  U  IN  U  II  LtL  Jchimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tilo  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 

-  " Cement',  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant.  76  Third  Ave. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FBlCTlOHa  FEED. 


Medal  and  Slghett  Award  at  (As  World?*  Columbian  ffrpotiHon. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BUST  BET  W0RE8  IS  THE  WOBID.  Warranted  the  beat  made 
Shingle  Mill!,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple 
menu  of  Beet  Quality  at  loveat  prleea.  Illnatrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
Mott  economical,  lighteat  draught, 
waatea  no  grain.  v’Cleana  ready 
for  market.  Send  <br  catalogue*. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Thresh  Ing  Machine.**^''* 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Foed  and  EnsilageCutters.FeedGrinders.&o 
HEEHNER  &  SONS,  Ea.,U.S.A, 


UECDUED’C  Patent  level-tread 

HttHNtKo  horse-  Pj 

,  With  SPEED  REOULATOR^ 

For  1,2  and  3  Homes.. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  6asollne  Engine, 

STAT10NARIE8, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  6as  Engine  Co,.  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

A  GOOD  WElvIv 

of  living  water  increases  the  value  of  any 
farm.  You  can  Ret  it  every  time  with  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  will  drill  to  a  depth,  through  any 
f  Hubstnnre.  They  will  do  from  10  to  15  per 
it.  more  work  in  the  same  time  than 
any  other  machine.  They  have  a  longer 
Ldtroke  and  more  of  them  per  minute, 
f  Built  on  the  bmt  plan*  of  the  bmt 
i  material.  We  make  0  »Iin,  Catalog  of 

_ _ {machines  A  full  line  supplies  free. 

STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON.  O- 


Drill 

Wells 

with 


U|C|  I  OrlUIng  Uttchiuea 

If  tLL  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  bouse, 
farm,  City  and  Village  Water 
works.  Factories,  Ioe  Plants, 
Breweries,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE! 
US  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 


Profit 


LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


unsec  DflUfCDC  thrashers 
nuifot  run  Elf  Sj  and  cleaners 

WOODjSAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  pilTTCDC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Mnstlage 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown.Pa 


HENCH’S  R 


_  and 

W  anting 

CULTIVATOR 

yrith  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma. 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
for  ’97.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agent* 
wanted.  Catl’g  frar.  Ad  dree* 

HENCH  A.  OROMBOLO. 

YORK,  PA. 

WO  Ml  KG  HAY  PRESS 

Will  tnrn  ont  from  4  to  6  ton*  more  per  day  j 
(than  any  press  made.  12  to  16  toffls  o©ir2 
2s  the  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  of  the  J 


SOUTHWICK 


S  Write  lor  cataiog.  A  price  list. 
SA^^WjTH^MFG^Cq^n^JMain^St.^andwichTllj 

“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 
Hay  or  46  Inch  ^  Bell 

Straw  f-JJp'  Feed  Opening  -  fe3*  11  - 


'  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  ^^zSTEEL 
Largest  line  In  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  SL. Quincy, IIL 


16  styles  a  sizes,  reg.  price  this  one  *3,  our 
price  $1.  Shells  bu.  in  4  min.  Wol¬ 
verine  l-hole  hand  or  power,  shells  186 
l  bu.  per  hr.  Price  *4.75.  Self-feed  Shellere 
’  shellsSOObu.  daily.  FEED  CUTTERSt 
SHREDDERS.  44 styles.  Knivesf 
jhave  4  cutting  edges.  A  great  improve- 
j,  ament.  Can  attach  our  new  Shredderrc 

ahead  and  swivel  carrier  to  cutters.  Price  *2.60  and  up.j>. 
({Largest  cuts  ton  in  five  minutes.  Catalogue  free,  si; 
JOuaranteed  II .ruin  Cmi+h  Pa  A88 8.  CLINTON  STIC 
ybest  made.  Nl 91  fill  01111111  UO.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  it 


« Old  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Stapgard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  111. 


HOW  TO  SAW  WOOD 


SAWS  DOWS 
TUBBS. 


Easier  than  by  any  other  known  device,  9  cords  In  10 
hours  by  one  man  with  Folding  Sawing  Machine. 
Thousands  average  month  after  month  6  cords  a  day 
without  backache.  Adjustable  to  cut  logs  square  on  any 
kind  of  ground.  Opcrutor  Stands  Straight.  First  order 
secures  agency.  Send  for  free  catalog  showing  all  latest 
improvements.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

64-66  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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I  KEYSTONE 

•  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

•  IS  A  GOOD  FENCE— madefrom  the  best 

•  steel  wire  of  exactly  the  proper  weight; 

•  adapts  itself  to  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold, 

•  expanding  and  contracting,  to  tako  up  all 

•  slack.  25  to  68  in.  high.  Keeps  all  kin  d  of  stock 

•  inorout.  Send  for  free  book  on  fence  building. 

•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

•  No.  10  Rush  Street,  Feorfa,  III. 

••*til**M*  M  •  •  Ml*  •  ItttM  •  • 
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The  Spaniards  Say 

“By  the  street  of  By-and-by  one  arrives  at.  the 
house  of  Never."  While  fence  building  is  delayed 
damages  sometimes  result  which  would  pay  for  the 
fence.  SUCH  economy  (?)  does  not  "lead  to  wealth.  " 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  Wl 

RE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables:  not  affected  py  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO..  DeKalb.  lit. 


WOVEN  .WIRE. FENCE 


VITIVIVIV 


WlWlWlWH 


.  B««t  on  Karth.  Home-high,  Bull 
M  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight*  With 
’  OUT  DUPLBX  AUTOMATIC  HAtblnt  S 


you  can  make  80  roSsa  day  for 

n  12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Over  SO  atjdea.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Itn,  ms  Ridffnville.  Ind 


BOWEN 
. CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


(Tin  For  a  machine  to  build 
4>  |  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

’  large  < 


Send  for  . 


)  circular* 


aioewAAK  ft 


CENTS 


PER 


ROD 


Saved  by  building  your  own  wire  fence  with  the 
WILLMARTH  FENCE  MACHINE.  One  man  can 

weave  40  rods  of  the 
best  Cable  Strand 
Fence  per  day  with 
this  economical  ma¬ 
chine.  Enables  you  to 
run  fence  advantage¬ 
ously  and  uniformly 
over  hilly  ground.  Very  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
Costs  only  $.'{.50.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
price.  Specially  favorable  terms  to  good  agents  and 
dealers.  WIU.MAllTII  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Detroit,  Midi. 
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Ice  Plows 


*16.60.  Circulars  Free. 
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Don’t  you  want  one  of  the  books  in  the  list  below  ? 
You,  probably,  have  a  neighbor  or  friend  who  wants 
The  R.  N  -Y.  next  year.  As  an  extra  inducement, 
we  will  send  him  the  paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
free.  Send  us  the  dollar  and  mention  your  choice  of 
these  books : 

The  Forcing  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

The  New  Potato  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

The  Business  Hen,  by  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

David  Copperfield,  by  Dickens. 

We  will  send  the  paper  until  January  1, 1899,  and  you 
the  book,  both  postpaid.  If  you  want  to  get  up  a 
club,  the  name  will  count  for  premiums. 

The  Horse  Show  is  in  full  swing  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  as  we  go  to  press,  this  being  its  closing  day. 
This  year’s  show  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  its  pre¬ 
decessors  in  number  and  quality  of  exhibits,  attend¬ 
ance  and  interest.  It  is  the  most  successful  and 
financially  profitable  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  this  city.  Next  week,  we  shall  give  some  points 
gathered  from  the  show. 

© 

They,  evidently,  do  things  on  a  wholesale  scale  out 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  Here  is  a  report  from 
the  fourth  annual  Spokane  Fruit  Fair  : 

Paid  admissions  70,000.  Monstrosities  in  fruits,  an  Idaho  pear, 
weight,  33  ounces;  a  plate  of  five  pears,  same  variety,  weight, 
8 Vi  pounds;  a  Maxon  (local)  apple,  32*4  ounces,  and  a  woman 
with  four  babies.  Can  New  York  beat  it? 

No,  we  think  New  York  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat 
when  it  comes  to  competing  with  monstrosities.  We 
shall  have  to  be  contented  to  seek  quality ,  and  let 
other  sections  struggle  with  quantity. 

O 

On  pBge  771  will  be  found  opinions  by  a  number  of 
well-known  sheep  breeders  regarding  the  future  of 
their  business.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  hear  breeders  of 
Merinos  say  that  they  expect  something  of  a  return 
to  the  old  prices  for  fine  wool.  Most  farmers  seem  to 
have  deserted  the  Merino,  or  bred  into  its  veins  the 
blood  of  the  mutton  breeds.  Pjraaps  they  have  gDne 
too  far  in  this.  Tnat,  at,  least,  see  ns  to  be  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  those  who  ought  to  kno»v  most  about  it.  Tne 
breeders  of  mutton  and  coarse- wooled  sheep  are 
equally  sanguine  over  the  future  prospects.  Taere 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  sheep  are  again  to  be 
ranked  among  profitable  live  stock. 

© 

For  several  years,  there  has  been  more  or  less  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  over 
the  sealing  and  fisheries  questions.  The  tariff  is, 
also,  a  bone  of  contention.  Canadians  wish  to  sell 
us  lumber,  barley,  wool,  potatoes  and  other  articles 
of  food.  Our  own  manufacturers  wish  to  sell  their 
manufactured  goods  in  Canada,  and  cottoa  and  to¬ 
bacco  dealers  have  their  raw  products  to  offer.  As  a 
result,  America  has  a  tariff  to  protect  the  American 
farmer,  while  Canada  has  a  tariff  designed  to  protect 
the  “infant  industries”  of  her  manufacturers.  The 
Canadians,  through  their  prime  minister,  have  just 
proposed  to  submit  all  these  questions  to  a  joint  com¬ 
mission  or  board  of  arbitration.  The  Americans 
wish  to  pin  the  discussion  down  to  the  single  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  sealing  interests,  while  the  Canadians 
want  reciprocity,  immigration  and  the  fishing  ques¬ 
tion  discussed  with  it — all  or  none  !  Much  the  same 
proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Blaine  from  our  side  of 
the  house  eight  years  ago,  and  Canada  then  rejected 
it.  Few  people  believe  that  Coagress  will  agree  to 
the  present  proposition.  .Since  McKinley’s  election, 
the  Canadians  have  gone  to  work  systematically  to 


secure  a  larger  share  of  British  trade  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  figures  show  that  they  are  gaining  at 
our  expense. 

o 

As  every  well-versed  sheep  man  knows,  and  as 
every  amateur  ought  to  know,  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  sheep  have  a  dry,  clean  place  at  all  times, 
but  especially  during  winter  and  spring,  in  order  to 
keep  their  wool  and  feet  in  good  condition.  In  study¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  well  to  note  the 
method  employed  by  the  veteran  breeder  and  show¬ 
man,  Mr.  Henry  Arkell.  In  the  fall,  before  freezing 
weather,  the  yards  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  straw 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep  ;  this  is  tramped  down 
firm  with  a  pair  of  horses.  The  object  of  this  coating 
at  this  time  is  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  ground 
beneath,  so  that  the  water  from  melting  snows  and 
spring  rains  may  soak  away  in  the  ground  instead  of 
having  to  be  soaked  up  by  the  frequent  application  of 
six  or  eight  inches  of  straw. 

® 

In  his  article  descriptive  of  beet-sugar  making,  L. 
A.  Clinton  speaks  of  the  need  of  a  school  for  the 
training  of  beet-sugar  experts  from  among  our  own 
young  men.  This  new  industry  gives  promise  of 
assuming  great  proportions,  and  it  will  be  a  disgrace 
to  American  science  and  progress  if  we  are  obliged 
to  continue  to  send  abroad  for  men  to  take  charge  of 
these  enterprises.  Why  do  not  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  grasp  this  idea,  and  prepare  at  once  to  supply 
this  need.  What  reason  have  they  for  existence  if 
they  are  not  progressive  enough,  not  only  to  keep 
pace  with  such  demands  as  these,  but  to  anticipate 
them  ?  We  have  plenty  of  material  in  the  shape  of 
brainy  young  men ;  why  should  not  the  colleges 
crystallize  this  into  efficient  superintendents  for  these 
inevitable  sugar-beet  factories  ? 

© 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  American  Orni¬ 
thologists  held  recently,  it  was  stated  that  Wisconsin 
is  in  advance  of  any  other  State  in  bird  protection, 
having  set  aside  one  day  upon  which  school  children 
may  be  taught  the  usefulness  of  the  wild  birds, 
guided  by  competent  instruction.  The  Ornitholo¬ 
gists’  Union  conducts  its  work  for  the  protection  of 
birds  through  the  Audubon  Society,  now  established 
in  25  per  cent  of  the  States.  The  objects  of  this 
society  are  :  To  discourage  the  purchase  or  use  of  the 
feathers  of  any  bird  for  ornament,  except  those  of 
the  ostrich,  domesticated  fowls  and  game  birds ;  to 
discourage  the  destruction  of  birds  or  their  eggs,  and 
to  influence  legislators  to  set  aside  one  day  in  the 
year  as  “  Bird  Day,”  which  it  may  be  expedient  to 
combine  with  Arbor  Day. 

© 

Dnder  a  new  order  of  the  traffic  committee  gov¬ 
erning  express  rates,  seeds  in  cloth  bags  or  boxes 
may  now  be  sent  at  20  per  cent  reduction  from  regu¬ 
lar  merchandise  rates.  This  reduction  is  due  to  the 
organized  efforts  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Several  years  ago,  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  American  Nurserymen’s  Association  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  similar  reduction  on  express 
rates  for  plants,  trees  and  shrubs.  Individual  pro¬ 
tests  to  the  various  traffic  managers  are  of  little 
use  ;  but  the  collective  opinion  of  a  responsible  body 
representing  special  trade  interests  will  be  listened  to 
with  attention.  Shippers  of  farm  or  orchard  products 
may  find  material  for  consideration  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  nurserymen  and  florists  have  obtained 
these  concessions  from  the  express  companies. 

© 

Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  is  becoming  headquarters 
for  winter  horse  boarding.  Hundreds  of  valuable 
horses  are  sent  out  from  the  city  to  pass  the  winter 
in  idleness.  Formerly  these  horses  were  fed  on  oats 
and  Timothy  hay,  most  of  which  was  shipped  in  from 
New  York  State.  This  hay  has  cost  too  much,  and 
horsemen  have  substituted  corn  stalks  with  good  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Last  winter,  mstny  horses  were  fed  on 
stalks  and  bran  with  a  little  linseed  meal.  They 
wintered  in  excellent  condition  at  much  less  cost 
than  when  fed  on  hay  and  oats.  The  whole  stalks 
are  shredded,  or  the  horses  eat  what  they  like  from 
them,  after  which  the  butts  are  run  through  the 
shredder.  In  either  case,  the  refuse  is  used  for  bed¬ 
ding.  Thus  it  is  that  cheaper  rations  for  all  farm 
animals  are  being  utilized.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
corn  plant  contributes  to  this  cheapening. 

© 

Postmaster-General  Gaby  has  come  out  squarely 
in  favor  of  postal  savings  banks  for  this  country.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  not  a  new  thing,  because  it  has 
been  suggested  from  Washington  before.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  never  has  been  before  such  a  general 
demand  among  country  people  for  such  banks.  Most 
of  the  arguments  against  the  plan  come  from  the 


larger  cities.  This  is  what  one  might  naturally  ex¬ 
pect,  for  these  “  centers  of  trade”  have  always  desired 
to  control  the  money  of  the  country.  One  great  rea¬ 
son  for  the  postal  banks  is  the  fact  that  money  which 
is  now  scattered  and  often  wasted,  would  be  brought 
together  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  Post¬ 
master-General  suggests  that  the  money  thus  secured 
may  he  used  to  pay  off  the  Government  bonds  and 
build  public  buildings.  Far  better  to  use,  for  these 
purposes,  the  scattered  money  of  the  people  rather 
than  the  money  of  the  great  bankers. 

© 

What  good  is  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Hawaii  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a 
detriment  to  the  American  farmers’  interests.  Just 
now,  the  most  promising  new  industry  is  that  of  beet- 
sugar  making.  The  Government  and  private  in¬ 
dividuals  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  efforts 
to  put  this  new  industry  on  a  fair  footing.  Once 
make  Hawaii  an  American  State  or  territory,  and  we 
fasten  upon  the  sugar  industry  forever  the  rivalry 
and  competition  of  Asiatic  labor.  The  sugar  crop  in 
Hawaii  is  grown  chiefly  by  the  cheapest  labor.  It 
will  be  almost  impossible  for  small  American  free¬ 
holders  to  compete  with  such  laborers.  Why  should 
we  give  away  the  market  possibilities  of  250,000  tons 
of  sugar  ?  What  are  we  to  receive  in  return  ?  Let 
Americans  keep  their  own  sugar  market.  We  need 
the  crop.  Why  give  it  away  ?  . 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“GO  BURY  THY  SORROW!” 

God  bless  the  man  who  buries  in  his  heart 
His  sorrow,  and  goes  out  with  smiliug  face 
To  dare  and  do  his  humble  honest  part, 

And  keeps  his  grief  in  hiding — not  a  trace 
Of  his  hard  trouble  will  his  lips  make  known. 

With  faith  and  hope,  serenely  on  he  goes, 

The  weary  world  has  troubles  of  its  own; 

It  needs  his  happiness  and  not  his  woes. 

And  God  will  bless  him,  for  his  grief  will  turn 
To  strength  and  hope  within  his  heart  some  day, 

And  buried  sorrow  from  his  life  will  burn 
All  but  the  gold  of  faith  and  love  away. 

Keep  the  sigh  inside. 

Fowl  minded— the  poultry  crank. 

For  the  land’s  sake  !  Use  potash  ! 

Don’t  boil  it  down  by  taking  off  the  t. 

Honeyed  words  from  candied  friends. 

You  lower  yourself  by  raising  the  devil. 

This  Is  the  living  the  world  owes  you— O. 

The  best  way  to  spell  operate  is  with  a  eo. 

The  wet  hen  shuns  the  open  side  of  a  crack. 

To  “  crystallize  a  thought  ”  you  must  first  warm  it  up. 

The  rum  shop  can  tell  many  a  tale  of  home  consumption. 

A  club  of  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  will  paint  your  town  read. 

The  chances  are  that  the  tense  of  your  intense  cultivation  is  all 
in  the  future ! 

The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College  will  start  a  short  course 
of  teaching  the  fine  points  of  poultry. 

The  worst  crank-hater  has  sense  enough  to  see  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  a  crank  and  a  fool. 

Another  suggested  roup  cure  is  one  part  hydrochloric  acid  to 
4,000  parts  water.  Use  as  a  spray,  and  dilute  in  drinking  water. 

From  the  tight  silo’s  fragrant  depths,  how  sweet  the  cow’s  milk 
flows;  how  sweet  the  taste  of  ensilage,  none  but  old  Jersey  knows. 

About  the  only  job  on  the  Yukon  River  this  winter  will  be  chop¬ 
ping  wood.  You  can  get  just  such  a  job  in  your  own  back  yard. 

Five  hundred  car-loads  of  potatoes  have  been  shipped  from 
Canada  to  Cuba.  The  Spaniards  will  need  more  muscle-making 
food  than  that. 

A  new  society  of  retail  nurserymen  will  try  to  prevent  under¬ 
selling  of  nursery  stock.  They  claim  that  “  the  end  of  low  prices  ” 
has  nearly  come. 

,  A  German  finds  that  ordinary  illuminating  gas  gives  a  brighter 
light  when  driven  into  a  burner  under  high  pressure.  Every  good 
thing,  brains  included,  is  made  brighter  by  being  pushed  along  ! 

How  quickly  one  can  stop  a  horse  by  closing  his  nostrils  with 
the  fingers!  A  newly  patented  attachment  to  a  bridle  does  this 
work  by  pushing  small  pads  against  the  nose.  The  reins  control 
these  pads. 

The  “horseless  carriage”  was  a  factor  in  the  New  York  City 
election.  One  candidate  hired  15  of  them,  decorated  them  with 
cards  and  mottoes,  and  kept  them  running  up  and  down  the 
streets  for  16  hours  a  day. 

Australia  is  to  push  her  dairy  business  by  building  more 
creameries  and  importing  dairy  stock  for  breeding.  Probably 
America  will  send  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal  to  feed  these  Aus¬ 
tralian  cows.  What  a  mistake  ! 

According  to  Dr.  Merriam,  every  woman  who  wears  an  owl’s 
head  and  feathers  represents  a  loss  of  $50  to  agriculture.  If  the 
owl  had  lived  and  done  his  full  duty,  he  would  have  killed  mice 
and  insects  that  might  have  destroyed  $50  worth  of  grain  and 
other  food.  Combine  figures  with  several  ifs,  and  how  they  do 
swell. 

In  the  description  of  beet-sugar  making,  on  our  first  page,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  product  is  turned  out  in  the  shape  of 
granulated  sugar,  all  ready  for  the  market.  The  establishment 
of  beet-sugar  factories  all  over  the  country  would  knock  the 
refineries  out  of  business,  and  this  might  settle  the  question  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Users  of  the  famous  Marseilles  soap,  made  from  “  pure  olive 
oil”,  should  note  the  suspension  of  the  soap  works  where  it  is 
made,  owing  to  the  quarantine  against  imports  from  India,  in 
consequence  of  the  plague.  This  prohibition  barred  out  the  com¬ 
mon  linseed  oil,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  soap.  With 
the  removal  of  the  embargo,  the  making  of  “  olive  ”  soap  from 
linseed  oil  will  again  become  possible. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB.J 

□  Many  pomegranates,  coming  from  Spain,  have 
lately  been  on  the  market.  These  fruits  are  about 
the  size  of  oranges,  have  a  hard,  thick  skin,  the  in¬ 
terior  containing  many  large  seeds  encased  in  pulp. 
The  pomegranate  is  distinctively  a  hot- climate  fruit, 
even  more  so  than  the  orange,  though  it  is  often 
grown  in  the  greenhouse. 

t  t  X 

Barrels  and  bundles  of  greens  have  already  begun 
to  arrive,  and  these  remind  us  that  Christmas  is  com¬ 
ing.  Many  of  these  are  used  in  making  up  fancy 
decorations  which  will  afterward  be  offered  for  sale, 
while  some  are  used  at  Thanksgiving.  There  is  a 
large  sale  of  decorative  stuff  in  the  city  at  holiday 
times,  but  largest  at  Christmas. 

X  X  X 

An  unusual  number,  for  this  season  of  the  year,  of 
carcasses  of  deer  are  now  seen  in  market.  The  shoot¬ 
ing  of  deer  on  Long  Island  has  been  allowed  each 
Wednesday  during  November,  and  it  has  been  open 
season  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Reports  from 
Long  Island  are  to  the  effect  that  deer  have  become 
so  plentiful  that  large  numbers  have  been  killed. 
Venison  is  now  sold  at  a  price  not  extravagantly 
high,  not  very  far  beyond  the  price  of  the  best  beef¬ 
steak. 

X  X  X 

Some  very  fine  hothouse  tomatoes  are  now  coming 
to  market  from  Massachusetts.  They  are  smooth  and 
bright-colored,  the  skins  having  a  glossy  look  that 
renders  them  very  attractive.  They  come  in  brown 
pasteboard  boxes  holding  five  pounds,  the  tomatoes 
being  neatly  wrapped  in  paper.  They  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  for  about  20  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  Not 
many  are  usually  received  so  early  in  the  season. 
The  Jersey  crop  is  not  yet  out  of  market,  so  there  is 
no  gap  between  the  field-grown  tomatoes  and  the 
hothouse  product,  neither  will  there  be  between  the 
latter  and  the  crops  from  Bermuda,  Florida  and  other 
southern  points  in  the  spring. 

X  X  X 

At  a  New  Jersey  Farmers’  Institute  the  other  day, 
a  man  who  sells  fruits  and  vegetables  to  consumers 
in  Philadelphia,  said  that  his  customers  wanted  the 
Ben  Davis  apples,  and  asked  for  them  in  preference 
to  other  varieties.  These  people  can  get  better  varie¬ 
ties,  too.  Is  it  a  case  of  depraved  taste,  a  taste  not 
sufficiently  educated,  or  have  we  been  maligning  the 
Ben  Davis  apple  more  than  it  deserves  ?  It  is  a  fine- 
looking  apple,  and  many  are  sold  from  the  fruit- 
stands  and  push-carts  in  this  city.  But  many  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  one  for  eating  on  account  of  its  good 
looks,  loses  his  appetite  for  apples  for  several  days  to 
come.  Is  the  trouble  with  the  Ben  Davis,  or  with  the 
people  who  eat  it  ? 

X  X  X 

A  Greek  push-cart  peddler  was  arrested  the  other 
day  for  giving  dishonest  weight.  He  had  some  pieces 
of  lead  arranged  in  a  paper  which  he  put  into  the 
scales  when  he  weighed  his  grapes,  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  keeping  them  clean.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  These  peddlers 
sell  grapes — California  and  Almeria  largely — dates, 
etc.,  by  the  pound,  and  half  pound,  generally  at  prices 
a  little  lower  than  any  one  else,  so  they  get  a  great 
deal  of  trade ;  but  their  pounds  generally  look  sus¬ 
piciously  -small.  A  common  price  for  a  half-pound 
package  of  California  grapes  is  three  cents,  and  many 
a  clerk  and  shop-girl  makes  a  cheap  and  healthful  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  often  meager  lunch  by  this  means.  But 
it  is  a  mystery  how  some  of  these  foreigners  do  busi¬ 
ness.  They  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  the  prices  of  their  wares  seeming  to  be  about 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge.  Yet  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  in  the  city,  and  they  have  come  to  be 
recognized  by  the  wholesalers  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  distribution  of  fruits.  While  there  are  so  many 
of  them  here,  I  have  seen  very  few  of  them  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  their  place,  seemingly,  being  taken  by  the 
fruit  stands  here  and  there  along  the  sidewalks. 

XXX 

It  is  a  common  sight  in  the  city  to  see  the  poorer 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Italians  and  others  making  pack- 
horses  of  themselves.  Many  of  these  keep  fruit  and 
vegetable  stands,  and  to  save  the  charge  for  carting 
produce  which  they  have  purchased  to  retail,  they 
lug  it  on  their  backs.  One  sees  them  with  packages 
of  a  number  of  small  baskets  of  grapes  tied  together; 
with  several  of  the  carriers  of  California  grapes, 


peaches,  plums  or  other  fruits,  a  bunch  of  bananas 
on  each  end  of  a  stick  carried  over  the  shoulder,  and 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  man  staggering 
along  under  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  apples,  pota¬ 
toes  or  other  vegetables.  Sometimes,  too,  some  of 
these  are  carried  for  a  long  distance — a  mile  or  more 
— through  the  streets.  What  would  the  hired  men 
on  our  farms  say,  were  they  to  be  asked  to  do  such 
work?  f.  H.  Y. 


PRODUCER  AND  THE  MILK  CORPORATION. 

Hosea  Biglow  said,  “  Don’t  never  prophesy  unless 
ye  know,”  and  the  advice  is  generally  sound,  so  I  do 
not  much  relish  assuming  the  role  of  a  prophet.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  looked  into  the  subject  of  the  milk 
syndicate  considerably  since  it  has  become  talked 
about,  and  as  a  result,  it  is  my  opinion  that  producers 
have,  in  the  proposed  plan,  nothing  to  fear.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  methods  which  now  prevail,  the  new 
one  could  not  be  worse.  Producers  to-day  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  price  they  shall 
receive  for  their  milk,  and  so  far,  the  two  methods  are 
alike.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  saw 
which  says  “Corporations  have  no  souls”,  and  to 
watch  the  situation  carefully. 

The  proposed  organization  is,  in  no  sense,  a  trust — 
it  has  not  control  of  the  supply,  neither  can  it  obtain 
it  unless  it  oilers  to  contract  with  milk  producers  for 
their  milk  at  a  price  which  they  are  willing  to  accept. 
In  order  to  establish  their  business,  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  they  will  do  this  very  thing.  In  my 
opinion,  milk-producing  farmers  can  never  success¬ 
fully  organize  to  protect  themselves  until  they  first 
organize  and  operate  cooperative  creameries.  These 
can  be  built  for^from  32,000  to  33,000  each,  and  be 
equipped  with  facilities  for  receiving,  cooling  and 
shipping  milk,  and  with  butter-making  machinery, 
also.  If  a  large  proportion  of  producers  were  stock¬ 
holders  in  such  concerns,  a  general  organization  could 
be  easily  effected  by  delegates  from  each,  and  when 
trouble  arose  between  producers  and  the  trust,  as  it 
is  called,  the  producers  would  be  in  a  situation  to 
take  care  of  themselves  at  but  slight  expense.  For 
years,  they  have  been  selling  their  milk  to  creameries 
owned  by  Exchange  dealers,  generally  at  a  half  cent 
per  quart  less  than  the  market  price,  thus  furnishing 
their  enemies  with  a  club  to  be  used  on  their  own 
heads.  The  reduction  to  which  they  submit  on  the 
price  of  the  milk  would  more  than  pay  interest  on 
the  investment  in  a  creamery,  and  its  operating  ex¬ 
penses. 

I  see  no  reason  for  opposing  the  so-called  trust, 
because  among  other  results,  the  element  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  matter  of  pay  would  be  removed.  If  a 
census  could  be  taken  of  the  amounts  taken  from 
farmers  by  dishonest  dealers,  it  would  foot  up  into 
annual  sums  that  would  astonish  all  who  have  not 
looked  into  the  matter.  There  is  scarcely  a  producer 
that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  often,  lost  accounts 
ranging  from  350  to  3200  or  even  more,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  does  not  seem  materially  to  decrease. 

From  the  consumer’s  standpoint,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  fear.  If  the  business  be  practically 
monopolized  by  one  concern,  the  delivery  could  be 
made  at  one-third  of  the  present  expense,  and  it  is 
probable  that  milk  of  a  better  average  without  in¬ 
creased  cost  would  be  delivered. 

Finally,  if  the  new  plan  prove  unsatisfactory  to 
producers,  they  have  the  milk,  and  can  devise  other 
arrangements.  The  trust  could  not  survive  a  general 
suspension  of  milk  shipping  by  the  producers  for  a 
week,  and  so,  in  the  long  run,  possession  of  the  raw 
material  should  be  the  best  defense  against  extortion. 

In  the  end,  I  reassert  my  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
cooperative  creamery  as  a  factor  in  procuring  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  matter  so  far  as  producers 
are  concerned.  e.  g.  fowler 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

The  Oregon  horticulturists  are  reported  as  en¬ 
deavoring  to  arrange  the  importation  of  a  bird  from 
Germany  to  prey  upon  the  Codling-moth.  We  trust 
that  these  gentlemen  will  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  before  going  further  with 
their  project.  The  Codling-moth  flourishes  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  that  is  a  small  matter,  as  the  apples  are 
for  the  most  part  destined  to  be  ground  up  for  cider. 
This  bird  lives  on  apparent  good  terms  with  the 
worm  there.  The  English  sparrow  was  imported  to 
eat  Canker  worms  ;  we  have  found  that  he  prefers 
street  refuse.  This  foreigner  should  furnish  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  good  moral  character  before  being  allowed 
to  land. 

The  “Butter  Increaser”  scoundrels  are  at  work 
again.  A  favorite  plan  with  them  is  to  locate  in 
some  country  village,  advertise  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  and  guarantee  to  make  two  pounds  of  butter 
from  one  pound  of  butter  and  a  quart  of  sweet  milk. 
The  butter  is  to  be  warmed  until  it  is  soft,  and  then 


mixed  with  the  milk.  By  adding  >a "so-called- “  Gilt- 
Edged  Butter  Compound,”  the  resulting  butter  will 
weigh  two  pounds  1  The  chemists  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  analyzed  this  mixture,  and  found  it  to  consist  of 
about  equal  parts  of  alum  and  soda,  with  a  little 
pink  coloring  matter.  The  price  per  ounce  is  31. 
All  the  compound  does  is  to  incorporate  the  casein 
and  some  water  with  the  cream.  The  result  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pot-cheese  and  butter.  In  true  butter  mak¬ 
ing,  the  great  object  of  washing  in  the  churn  is  to 
get  rid  of  this  very  casein  or  cheesy  matter,  for  it  is 
in  this  that  germs  and  bacteria  thrive  and  grow.  It 
is  folly  for  any  intelligent  man  to  touch  one  of  these 
so-called  “  compounds.” 

Two  elderly  women  who  went  recently  to  England, 
to  present  their  claims  for  a  great  fortune  awaiting 
heirs  in  that  country,  have  been  obliged  to  ask  assist¬ 
ance  to  get  back  again,  an  incident  that  suggests  the 
advisability  of  buying  a  return  ticket  before  starting 
on  such  a  quest  for  wealth.  There  is  a  multitude  of 
sharpers  who  obtain  their  livelihood  by  trading  on 
the  credulty  of  such  persons.  Advertisements  regard¬ 
ing  vast  fortunes  accumulating  in  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  Court  of  Chancery  awaiting  claimants,  call 
out  hundreds  of  responses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
such  wealth,  instead  of  being  held  for  possible  heirs, 
reverts  to  the  Crown  after  a  term  of  years.  It  seems 
impossible  to  persuade  people  of  the  futility  of  such 
quests,  though  the  only  wealth  gained  is  that  obtained 
by  the  shrewd  attorney  who  flatters  the  hopes  of  his 
victims. 

Among  swindlers  recently  excluded  from  the  mails 
by  order  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  was  a  St. 
Louis  clairvoyant,  who  made  a  contract  to  find,  for  a 
Missouri  farmer,  a  buried  treasure  supposed  to  be 
hidden  upon  his  farm.  Naturally,  he  failed  to  find 
the  treasure,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  misguided 
farmer  will,  in  future,  use  plow  and  cultivator  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  buried  treasures  of  his  farm,  rather  than 
the  services  of  a  mystical  humbug  with  pretensions 
to  miraculous  powers.  Another  person,  against 
whom  a  fraud  order  was  also  issued,  was  Carl  B. 
Cline,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Cline  wrote  letters  to,  and 
inserted  advertisements  in,  a  number  of  religious 
publications,  saying  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
brand  of  wheat  called  the  Early  Surprise.  He  offered 
to  send,  on  receipt  of  three  stamps,  a  sample  package 
of  the  wheat.  Letters  were  sent  to  him  in  hundreds, 
and  in  return,  he  sent  a  circular  letter,  saying  that 
he  would  furnish  the  seed  wheat  at  31.50  per  bushel, 
and  that  he  also  had  a  superior  brand  of  clover 
called  the  “  Crimson  ”,  and  a  variety  of  corn  known 
as  the  Ok,  giving  rates  for  these.  When  the  vic¬ 
tims  sent  their  money,  he  failed  to  make  any  re¬ 
turn  until  the  pressure  became  too  great,  when  he 
bought  250  bushels  of  common  grain  and,  making  this 
up  into  small  packages,  sent  it  as  his  “  Early  Sur¬ 
prise  ”,  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  contemptible 
swindle  than  this.  Cline’s  victims  were  all  hard-work¬ 
ing  people,  who  sought  to  receive  a  better  return  for 
their  toil  by  investing  in  improved  varieties.  We  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  a  certain  contempt  for  the  victim  of 
the  swindling  clairvoyant,  because  he  was  really  the 
victim  of  his  own  ignorant  cupidity,  but  the  victims 
of  the  seed-swindler  belong  to  an  entirely  different 
class.  We  consider  that  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  would  do  real  service  to  the  business  it 
represents  should  it  make  strong  efforts  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  prosecution  of  all  such  offenders  as  this  man 
Cline,  for  people  so  swindled  will  look  with  doubt 
upon  worthy  novelties  offered  by  reputable  seedsmen, 
and  limit  their  purchases  in  such  lines. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Poultry  and  Farm  Supply  Company,  P.  O.  Box  179,  Boston, 
Mast.,  have  a  contest  lor  Incubators  and  poultry  supplies  which 
is  open  to  any  one  with  10  or  more  hens.  We  don’t  know  just 
what  the  particulars  are,  but  the  company  will  send  a  circular 
describing  them  on  application. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  are  sending  us  advertisements  which 
they  clip  from  other  papers,  of  the  Tyrone,  Pa.,  artist,  and  ask 
whether  we  think  that  he  will  keep  his  promises.  We  think  that 
he  will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  meanest  im 
positions  we  know  of,  because  it  deludes  money  from  sick  or  dis¬ 
abled  people  under  the  promise  of  future  employment.  The  prom 
ise  is  not  kept. 

Recently  we  received  a  bill  against  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  Warren 
Street,  New  York,  for  two  tubs  of  butter  which  had  been  sent  the 
company  by  the  subscriber  who  sent  the  bill  to  us.  Going  to 
the  address  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  we  found  that  they  had  been  there 
only  one  month,  and  occupied  only  one  room  upstairs.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  they  left  without  paying  the  typewriter  girl 
who  wrote  the  letters  for  them.  They  are,  probably,  in  another 
part  of  the  city  now,  under  another  name,  sending  out  more  let¬ 
ters  soliciting  shipments  of  farm  produce. 

On  Wednesday,  December  7,  there  will  be  a  great  sale  of  Holstein 
cattle  in^  Cleveland,  O.  W.  J.  Hayes,  of  Crystal  Lake  Farm, 
Ravenna,  O.,  -having  lost  by  tire,  barns,  outbuildings  and  feed 
will  sell  all  of  his  famous  herd  at  public  sale.  At  the  head  of 
this  herd,  is  Pauline  Paul’s  De  Kol,  21490,  and  there  are  over  100 
fine  animals  behind  him.  Every  animal  will  be  sold  absolutely 
to  the  -highest  bidder.  The  best  Holstein  families  in  the  world 
are  represented,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  dispersal 
sales  of  late  years,  The  many  good  qualities  of  Holsteins  have 
long  been  recognized.  They  are  still  at  the  front  of  their  class, 
and  will  stay  there.  The  sale  is  conducted  by  W.  B.  Fasig  & 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  they  will  send  catalogues  to  all  who  apply. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Thk  wise  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  says  : 

Beauty  is  a  great  thing;  but  beauty  of  gar¬ 
ment,  house  and  furniture  are  tawdry  ornaments 
compared  with  domestic  love.  All  the  elegance 
in  the  world  will  not  make  a  home;  and  I  would 
give  more  for  a  spoonful  of  real  heart  love  than 
for  whole  shiploads  of  furniture  and  all  the  gor¬ 
geousness  all  the  upholsterers  in  the  world  can 
gather. 

Fortunately  for  us,  domestic  love  is  the 
very  cheapest  adornment  with  which 
we  can  beautify  our  homes,  only  we  are 
sometimes  slow  to  recognize  it. 

* 

A  portable  gas  clothes-drier  has 
been  recently  placed  upon  the  market ; 
this  appliance  entirely  does  away  with 
the  terrors  of  a  wet  wash  day.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  metal  box  or  closet  containing 
racks,  which  slide  in  and  out ;  below  are 
gas  burners,  which  effect  the  drying 
almost  as  quickly  as  the  laundress  can 
wash  the  clothes.  It  is  substantially 
made  of  metal  throughout,  so  as  to  be 
thoroughly  fireproof,  while  the  parts  are 
galvanized  so  that  they  will  not  rust. 
The  gas  equipment  consists  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  burners,  effecting  perfect 
combustion.  The  heat  is  distributed 
equally  throughout  the  drier,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation  insures  bleaching 
as  well  as  would  be  done  by  sun¬ 
shine.  The  driers  are  built  of  various 
sizes,  and  can  be  made  specially  to  suit 
a  given  space.  One  form  of  drier,  which 
is  very  popular,  has  a  steam  coil  in 
place  of  gas  burners,  for  use  where 
steam  is  available.  A  combination  laun¬ 
dry  stove  and  drier  is  made  by  the  same 
firm,  the  stove  not  only  heating  the  drier, 
but  also  being  available  for  boiling 
clothes  and  heating  sadirons. 

* 

There  is  a  women’s  club  in  this  city 
bearing  the  title  of  the  Rainy  Day  Club, 
which,  at  first,  paid  attention  chiefly  to 
the  subject  of  rational  dress  for  women. 
At  a  recent  meeting,  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation  was  delivered  by 
C.  E.  Wingate,  a  well-known  sanitary 
engineer.  Regarding  modern  houses, 
the  speaker  observed  : 

Houses  are  built  by  mere  men,  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  women  have  to  live  in  them,  while  the  men  go 
downtown  to  beaxitiful  office  buildings.  We  shall 
never  have  really  good  houses  till  we  have  women 
architects.  A  man  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
puts  a  box  of  wood  or  brick  over  it  and  expects 
it  to  be  dry.  He  puts  all  the  cooking  and  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  in  the  basement,  stops  up  the  fire¬ 
places,  and  his  wife  adds  to  the  total  depravity 
of  the  whole  by  filling  the  rooms  up  with  draper¬ 
ies.  No  wonder  we  have  a  drug  store  on  every 
corner  and  a  doctor  in  every  other  house. 

These  conditions  are  found  not  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor  or  those  of 
moderate  means,  Mr.  Wingate  says,  but 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich.  Indeed,  he 
thinks  the  rich  suffer  most,  and  he  has 
learned  to  estimate  the  probable  misery 
of  a  family  by  the  number  of  servants 
kept.  At  Newport,  he  saw  two  $1,000 
bathrooms  that  could  not  be  used  with 
safety,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  plumb¬ 
ing,  and  these  things  are  so  common 
that  he  thinks  there  should  be  a  Society 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Rich. 

* 

Among  new  ideas  in  underwear,  is  the 
substitution  of  studs  for  buttons  in 
corset-covers,  which  entirely  does  away 
with  the  tearing  off  of  buttons  in  the 
washing.  It  is  little  trouble  to  work 
the  double  set  of  tiny  button-holes,  and 
the  little  porcelain  or  bone  studs  may 
be  cheaply  bought.  They  should  be 
flatter  than  ordinary  collar-buttons. 
Lonsdale  cambric,  lawn  or  nainsook  are 
suitable  materials  for  these  garments  ; 
it  is  a  mistake  to  use  the  heavier  cottons, 
both  for  looks  and  for  wear.  The  pret¬ 
tiest  and  newest  models  have  the  fronts 
fitted  by  shirring  or  tiny  tucks  instead 
of  darts.  Ready-made  underwaists  are 


rarely  satisfactory,  because  the  fit  is 
necessarily  defective,  and  this  spoils  the 
set  of  the  gown  over  it.  A  great  many 
women  wear  the  fine  lisle  thread  under¬ 
vests  as  corset- covers,  because  this 
secures  a  smooth  fit,  and  they  are  easily 
washed  ;  but  for  appearance,  the  nain¬ 
sook  waist  is  far  superior.  Fine  Torchon 
or  Valenciennes  lace,  or  nainsook  em¬ 
broidery,  are  the  most  suitable  trim¬ 
mings.  Fluted  ruffles  of  fine  lawn  or 
cambric  are  being  revived  for  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  underwear,  and  are  certainly 
preferable  to  coarse  lace.  These  frills 
must  be  rolled  and  whipped,  after  the 
manner  of  our  grandmothers,  not 
gathered. 

A  BROODER  FOR  BABIES, 

INCUBATION  FOR  HUMAN  CHICKS. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  much  to  say 
about  incubator  chicks  and  incuba¬ 
tor  ducks,  but  so  far,  the  subject  of 
incubator  babies  has  not  been  touched 
upon.  We  sometimes  hear  the  remark 
that  some  sickly  or  troublesome  baby 
would  better  be  brought  up  in  an  incu¬ 
bator,  but  this  assertion  is  made  with¬ 
out  any  thought  of  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  idea.  J ust  now,  however, 
New  Yorkers  have  an  opportunity  to 
view  real  incubator  babies  in  the  Lion 
Institute,  a  branch  of  the  Maternite 
Lion  of  Paris,  and  strangely  interesting 
are  the  frail  little  mites  thus  detained 
in  the  world  they  prematurely  enter. 

In  this  country,  we  have  no  statistics 
regarding  the  number  of  children  born 
prematurely,  beyond  those  registered  as 
stillborn.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that 
but  about  four  per  cent  of  such  children 
survive  infancy.  In  France,  such  births 
are  separately  registered,  and  they  com¬ 
prise  from  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number.  In  addition  to  this,  50,000 
babies  are  annually  born  in  France  with¬ 
out  sufficient  strength  or  vitality  to  live 
beyond  the  early  days  of  infancy.  Such 
infants  are  predisposed  to  pneumonia  ; 
they  are  unable  to  offer  resistance  to 
atmospheric  changes,  and  their  deficient 
vitality  makes  their  survival  uncertain 
in  any  case. 

From  time  immemorial — perhaps  as 
far  back  as  the  period  when  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  hatched  out  their  chicks  in  hatch¬ 
ing-ovens — some  form  of  heated  chamber 
has  been  devised  by  mothers  and  doc¬ 
tors  for  the  preservation  of  such  delicate 
infants.  According  to  some  historians, 
Julius  Caesar  was  such  an  infant,  and 
was  kept  alive  in  an  oven.  In  1857, 
Prof.  Denuce,  of  Bordeaux,  produced 
the  first  incubator,  with  satisfactory 
results  ;  in  1880,  this  was  followed  by 
Prof.  Ternier’s  appliance,  in  which  the 
infant  was  placed  in  a  box  heated  by 
blocks  of  granite.  Later  still,  comes 
Mr.  Lion’s  invention  which,  since  1891, 
has  been  honored  by  high  rewards  in 
Europe,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by 
maternity  hospitals  in  many  of  the 
great  European  cities. 

The  exhibition  hall  in  New  York  is 
a  bright,  sunny-looking,  glass-domed 
apartment, having  a  fountain  surrounded 
by  graceful  palms  in  the  center.  Around 
the  sides  of  the  room,  are  the  incubators 
(poultrymen  would  call  them  brooders), 
metal  boxes  upon  iron  supports,  the 
whole  being  of  such  material  that  it 
may  be  disinfected  or  cleaned  thoroughly 
without  deterioration.  The  fr*nt  is 
fitted  with  glass  doors,  and  at  the  left 
side,  is  a  glass  window.  A  large  pipe 
passing  to  the  open  air  is  connected  with 
each  incubator,  supplying  ventilation  at 
the  bottom,  the  air  passing  out  through 
a  chimney  at  the  top,  fitted  with  a  screw 
which  indicates,  by  its  rotation,  the 
strength  of  the  current  of  air.  Entering 
the  main  supply  pipe,  the  air  is  filtered 
through  absorbent  cotton.  The  incubator 
is  heated  by  hot  water  at  the  bottom, 
the  water  circulating  through  a  siphon 


which  communicates  with  a  reservoir 
at  the  side.  The  temperature  is  regu¬ 
lated  automatically,  the  thermostat  be¬ 
ing  so  delicately  adjusted  that  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  lighted  match  within  the  incu¬ 
bator  at  once  affects  it.  A  metallic  net¬ 
ting  rests  over  the  heating  pipes,  and 
upon  this,  a  pillow  is  laid  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  tiny  inmate. 

The  baby  lies  upon  a  flat  pillow,  which 
is  filled  loosely  with  horsehair.  The  use 
of  down  or  feathers  is  strongly  objected 
to,  for  any  infant.  The  head  is  uncov¬ 
ered,  and  the  arms  free,  but  the  body 
and  legs,  from  the  waist  down,  are 
wrapped  up  in  a  style  suggestive  of  an 
Indian  papoose.  Around  the  tiny  wrists 
of  the  Institute  babies  were  ribbons, 
pink  for  the  boys,  blue  for  the  girls. 
The  first  thought  of  any  one  entering 
the  hall  is  that  these  little  white  bundles 
are  waxen  dummies,  until  one  waves  its 
ludicrously  little  arms,  or  indulges  in 
some  odd  grimace.  The  strong  light  to 
which  the  infants  are  exposed  arouses 
some  curiosity,  but  it  was  explained  that 
these  delicate  babies  are  predisposed  to 
ophthalmia,  and  the  light  is  a  valuable 
aid  in  strengthening  the  optic  nerve. 
Over  each  incubator  is  a  chart,  such  as 
one  sees  over  a  hospital  bed,  giving 
details  and  progress. 

“  Surely  you  cannot  bathe  these  deli¬ 
cate  mites,”  was  the  remark  made  to  the 
manager. 

“  Indeed,  we  do  ;  they  are  bathed  and 
weighed  every  morning.  They  are 
covered  to  avoid  draughts,  and  taken  to 
the  glass-inclosed  nursery,  where  the 
temperature  is  perfectly  even.  Here 
they  are  undressed  and  bathed  in  borated 
water — water  containing  boracic  acid — 
several  degrees  warmer  than  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  incubators.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  babies  breathe, 
to  a  certain  extent,  through  their  skins, 
and  stoppage  of  the  pores  is  a  serious 
danger.  This  point  is  overlooked  by 
mothers  who  rub  delicate  infants  all 
over  with  oil  or  grease,  often  with  seri¬ 
ous  results.” 

“What  is  the  temperature  at  which 
the  incubators  are  kept  ?  ” 

“  From  89  to  95  degrees,  according  to 
the  strength  or  size  of  the  child.  There 
is  no  variation  of  temperature  after  the 
incubator  receives  its  occupant.  The 
infants  are  fed  every  two  hours.” 

‘  *  What  food  is  given  ?  ”  was  next  asked. 

“  Nothing  but  human  milk.  If  this 
were  unobtainable,  the  next  best  sub¬ 
stitute  would  be  asses’  milk,  sterilized 
and  peptonized.  We  never  use  any  of 
the  prepared  infants’  foods,  and  think 
that  any  substitute  for  the  baby’s  natural 
food  should  only  be  resorted  to  where 
it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  it  to 
be  otherwise  nourished.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
fant,”  pointing  to  a  tiny,  dark-haired 
mite  in  one  of  the  incubators,  “  which 
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FjairRenewer 

It  is  a  renewer,  because 
it  makes  new  again. 

Old  hair  is  made  new? 
the  gray  changed  to  the 
color  of  youth. 


cost  its  mother  her  life.  The  father 
kept  the  baby  alive  on  barley-water  and 
whisky  for  10  days  before  it  was  brought 
to  us.  It  is  now  gaining  daily.” 

“  Are  the  infants  brought  here  im¬ 
mediately  after  birth  ?” 

“  They  should  be  ;  here  is  one  received 
within  half  an  hour  of  its  birth,  the 
others  varied  from  a  few  days  to  two 
weeks.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
none  of  these  is  a  normally-born  infant ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  this  unchanging 
temperature,  in  which  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  growth.  Under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  about  96  per  cent  of  the  infants 
born  prematurely  die  in  early  babyhood, 
while,  with  our  system,  we  can  save  88 
per  cent  of  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  the  saving  in  human  life 
thus  effected.” 

This  system  is  receiving  high  praise 
from  medical  authorities — one  of  the 
tiniest  mites  at  the  Institute  was  sent 
by  its  father,  a  physician — and  we  may 
hope  to  see  it  adopted  by  our  maternity 
hospitals.  The  treatment  given  is  a 
valuable  object  lesson  to  the  mothers  of 
delicatejinfants. 
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Mrs.  B.,  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  writes  :  “  Thank 
you  for  check.  This  work 
has  made  our  Church 
Building  Fund  steadily 
increase.” 

Mrs.  M.,  of  Chicago, 
says:  “Accept  thanks  for 
check  for  $250 — for  prize 
offer.” 


Our  agents  are  making  more 
money  than  ever.  We  pay  a 
good  commission  for  every  sub¬ 
scriber  secured,  and  then  give 
extra  prizes  (as  high  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  largest  club). 
Send  for  terms. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS 

The  Cabinet  Organ  was  introduced  by  Mason  & 
Hamlin  in  1861.  These  organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  supremacy  as  the  Best  in  the  World. 
The  Mason  &  Ilamlin  Pianos  illustrate  the  same 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  new 
styles  just  introduced  are  eliciting  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  praise  from  pianists  and  musicians. 

Catalogues  free.  Address: 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

3  and  5  West  18th  St.,  New  York. 


••  intensive  Cultivation  is  the  Keynote  to  Success !  ” 

SUCCESS 

Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 

AMERIGAN  (jAROENINfi 

*  •  $1.00  a  Year.  ”  Every  Saturday. 

A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Homo. 

THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription;  it  will  earn 
you  $10(1  before  the  twelve  months  are  up.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copy  free. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  address 

AM.  GARDENING,  P.0.  Box  1697,  New  fork. 


AGENTS  WANTED  per  s  oTb  ug  g y^sea t'R  ° 

It  makes  a  three-passenger  buggy  out  of  a  two-seater.  It  makes  a  six- 
passenger  buggy  out  of  a  four-seater.  It  Is  the  best  child’s  seat  ever 
produced.  Not  a  screw,  bolt,  or  nut  needed  It  fits  any  veblcle.  Folds 
up  and  out  of  sight  when  not  In  use.  An  entire  novelty  and  a  necessity. 

It  sells  at  sight.  Good,  liveagents  wanted  in  every  locality  Price, 
SI. 85,  delivered  any  place  in  the  United  Slates.  Send  $1.85  for  sample 
and  special  prices  to  agents. 

THIRD-PERSON  BTJGGY  SEAT  CO  , 

Box  484  W.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Herbaceous  Plants  for  Edging  Border. 

K.  P.,  Passaic  County,  N.  .A— What  low-grow¬ 
ing,  hardy  plants  may  he  used  for  edging  a  her¬ 
baceous  border,  flowering  plants  preferred  ? 

Ans  —There  are  plenty  of  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  such  purpose,  though  their 
height  varies  somewhat  under  different 
circumstances.  Lamb’s  toes,  Lotus  cor- 
niculatus,  spreads  flat  upon  the  ground, 
growing  freely  and  producing  small, 
pea-shaped  red  and  yellow  flowers  in 
great  profusion.  The  blooming  period 
extends  over  about  two  months.  Alyssum 
saxatile  forms  a  close  mat  of  yellow 
flowers  in  spring.  Several  of  our  pros¬ 
trate  native  Phloxes,  such  as  P.  subulata 
and  its  varieties,  are  excellent  for  early 
flowering.  Old-fashioned  garden  pinks 
make  cushions  of  glaucous  green,  at¬ 
tractive  at  all  seasons,  and  charming 
when  in  bloom.  Several  of  the  low- 
growing  Catchflies  (Silenes)  would  be 
useful,  such  as  S.  acaulis,  with  pretty 
pink  flowers  produced  during  June,  July 
and  August ;  S.  Schafta,  a  late  bloomer, 
and  S.  alpestris,  with  white  flowers, 
which  begins  to  bloom  in  May.  The 
Alpine  forget-me-not  is  a  pretty  dwarf 
with  blue  flowers,  but  to  induce  it  to 
bloom  freely  all  summer,  it  should  be 
divided  each  year  into  small  clumps. 
Hepaticas  make  pretty  little  bordering 
plants  for  early  spring  flowers ;  they 
must  not  be  divided  or  disturbed.  A 
more  formal  border  for  a  hardy  bed  is 
obtained  by  using  the  Golden-netted 
honeysuckle,  keeping  it  sheared  within 
bounds,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  better 
suited  to  a  rose  border  than  to  her¬ 
baceous  beds. 

A  Book  About  Birds. 

Bird  Neighbors  is  the  title  of  a  book 
designed  to  give  an  introductory  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  150  birds,  commonly 
found  in  the  woods,  fields  and  gardens 
about  our  homes.  Through  the  Audubon 
Society,  the  American  Ornithologists’ 
Union  is  endeavoring  to  interest  people 
in  our  native  birds,  with  the  view  of 
preserving  them  from  destruction,  and 
increasing  the  numbers  of  beneficent 
types.  It  is  surprising  how  very  little 
is  known  about  our  commonest  birds, 
even  by  dwellers  in  the  country.  The 
Blue  jay,  the  early  robin,  the  Catbird 
and  the  chippies  are  often  the  only 
birds  a  fairly  intelligent  person  can 
point  out  by  name.  Color  is  often  the 
only  distinguishing  trait  noted  by  ordi¬ 
nary  observers.  In  Bird  Neighbors, 
this  point  is  dwelt  upon,  the  birds  being 
grouped  according  to  color,  while  a 
second  classification  arranges  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  season.  This  simplifies  the 
identification,  while  50  beautiful  col¬ 
ored  plates  make  it  impossible  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  birds  figured.  This  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  first  use  of  colored  plates  in 
any  ornithological  work  of  moderate 
price,  and  these  illustrations  add  in¬ 
finitely  to  its  value.  The  descriptions 
are  clearly  written  in  plain,  untechnical 
language.  Most  birds  are  really  friends 
to  the  gardener,  in  spite  of  the  bad  name 
we  give  to  a  few  of  them,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  common  varieties  and  their 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


habits  is  very  necessary.  The  author 
of  this  book  is  Neltje  Blanchan,  and 
the  veteran  John  Burroughs  writes  a 
charming  introduction.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  $2. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Among  leading  prize-winners  in  cut 
flowers  at  the  Chrysanthemum  shows 
this  year,  were  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson, 
white  ;  Major  Bonnaffon,  yellow  ;  Vivi- 
and-Morel,  pink;  Cullingfordii,  crim¬ 
son.  None  of  these  is  a  new  sort,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  introduced  in  1895,  being  the 
most  recent.  Viviand-Morel  has  been  a 
leading  prize-winner  among  pink  sorts 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  in  spite  of  the 
multiplicity  of  new  yellows,  Major  Bon¬ 
naffon  still  holds  as  high  a  position  as 
when  it  was  first  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Fair  Chrysanthemum  show  in  1893. 

Department  stores  are  now  offering 
palms  for  house  decoration  at  10  and  25 
cents  each.  A  number  of  these  stores 
now  compete  with  the  regular  florists, 
both  in  plants  and  cut  flowers. 

The  violet,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  is 
growing  in  favor  with  buyers  of  cut 
flowers.  The  violets  are  several  shades 
lighter  in  color  and  more  fragrant  than 
Marie  Louise,  the  variety  ordinarily 
grown  and,  so  far,  Lady  Campbell  has 
shown  no  trace  of  the  -dreaded  disease 
which  has  caused  so  much  damage  to 
violets  under  glass. 

It  will  be  necessary,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  frozen,  to  see  about  some  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  more  tender  roses.  The 
object  is  not  so  much  to  protect  them 
from  frost  as  from  sunscald  and  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  they 
would  begin  to  suffer  later  in  the  winter. 
One  of  the  best  plans  is  to  bend  them 
over  and  cover  them  with  earth.  On 
first  bending  over,  a  sod  may  be  laid  on 
the  tips  of  the  branches,  to  keep  them 
in  place  ;  then  dry  earth  put  over  all  to 
the  depth  of  about  three  inches.  If  the 
main  stem  is  very  stiff,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  bent  down  flat,  it  will  be  wise  to  make 
a  little  mound  of  earth  close  against  it, 
upon  which  it  may  be  bent  over,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  risk  of  breaking  it. 
Most  of  the  Hybrid  Remontants — what 
are  popularly  known  as  June  roses — 
may  be  trusted  without  protection  in 
this  latitude,  though,  during  very  severe 
winters,  worked  plants  are  occasionally 
winterkilled  down  to  the  stock.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  wiser  to  buy  roses  upon 
their  own  roots  wherever  the  winters 
are  severe.  Small,  tender,  deciduous 
shrubs  may  be  laid  down  and  covered 
with  earth  like  the  roses.  Fig  bushes 
are  often  treated  in  this  way. 

Evergreen  shrubs  cannot,  of  course, 
be  covered  with  earth  like  the  deciduous 


ones.  For^them,  when  tender  or  greatly 
exposed,  some  other  protection  must  be 
devised.  Some  of  the  fine  Conifers, 
while  perfectly  hardy,  suffer  in  their 
foliage  from  the  searing  effect  of  cut¬ 
ting  winds,  and  for  them,  a  simple  wind¬ 
break  at  the  exposed  side  will  be  effec¬ 
tual.  A  fence,  or  a  grouping  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  will  often  be  quite 
sufficient,  or  temporary  hurdles  may  be 
put  up.  Gardeners  often  take  the  tops 
of  the  tall  ornamental  grasses  and  reeds 
— Eulalias,  Erianthus  and  Arundo — 
when  cut  over  in  the  fall,  and  make  these 
into  temporary  screens  for  the  shrubs. 
Some  of  the  delicate  shrubs  suffer  in 
foliage  every  winter,  though  not  in  an 
exposed  position,  and  these  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  putting  a  box  or  barrel  over 
them,  loosely  filling  this  with  dry  leaves. 
This  will  be  a  satisfactory  mode  in 
which  to  protect  Rhododendrons  of 
doubtful  hardiness.  The  tender  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  must,  of  course,  be  taken  up 
and  put  in  a  pit  or  some  such  place. 

The  house  plants  are  now  growing 
fast,  and  some  of  them  will  soon  need 
more  food.  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  earthworms  in  any  of 
the  pots,  they  may  be  driven  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  then  removed,  by  giving  the 
soil  an  occasional  watering  with  clear 
lime  water  or  weak  tobacco  water. 
These  worms  do  not  do  any  actual  harm 
to  the  roots,  but  they  ruin  the  mechani¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  soil,  making  it 
soapy  and  pasty. 

Macbeth  makes  half  the 
lamp-chimneys  ;  and  half  the 
dealers  won’t  sell  ’em,  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  break. 

Get  the  Index — free. 
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ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

makes  sausage,  scrapple  and 
hogs=head  cheese  quickly  and 
thriftily — saves  you  as  much  in 
one  busy  week  as  it  costs. 
Chops  meats,  vegetables,  fish. 
Steadily  perfected  for  15  years. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Small  family  size. 
No.  6,  $2.  Chops  one  pound  a  minute, 
Large  family  size,  No.  10,  S3.  Chops  two 
pou  rids  a  minute.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  ttie 
“Enterprising  Housekeeper ’’—200  recipes 

THE  ENTERPRISE  NIFG.  CO.  of  PA.,  Phila. 
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— VICTORIES _ ->• 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST- AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  FaTT,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus.  G  a.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association.  1889. _ _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  l.on- 

don,  Canada,  1893. _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

IW  Range  illustrated  sc  Id  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1,0  ITS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COEO. 

P?“We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
onequalcd  HOME  COMFORT  STEER  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
I.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  Ks  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  prico,  and  secure# 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bo 
done  on  tho  washboard, 
oven  to  tho  wristbands  and 
collar  of  tho  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
bo  refunded.  Ageats 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  Sc  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfq.  Co., Box  14.  Portland,  Mich. 


F  A  DMA  CHATELAINE 

LAKN  watch 


and  Chain 

by  selling  26  lbs.  It  AKER’S 
teas.  Etc.,  among  your 
friends.  The  Watch  is  Solid 
Silver  and  a  little  beauty  as 
well  as  a  perfect  timekeeper. 
Gentlemen’s  Watch,  same 
amount;  or  sell  10  lbs.  for  a 
Camera;  75  lbs.  for  a  Bicycle ;  9o  I 
lbs.for  a  Sewing  Machine ;  26  lbs. 
fora  Mandolin ;  13  lbs.for  a  Toilet 
Set;  25  lbs.  fora  Tea  Set:  8  lbs. 
for  a  pair  of  Skates.  Send  postal 
for  Catalogue,  etc.  Express  free. 

W.  O.  BAKER,  (Dept  52.  Springricd,  Mas«» 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  136  Concord  Junction,  Muss. 


$1  Raisin  Seeder  lor  50c. 

Postpaid,  z  Before  this  we  sold 
to  jobbers  for  50c.,  and  waited  90 
days  for  our  pay.  They  sold  you 
for  $1  cash.  Send  us  the  order 
now,  and  we  will  save  you  half 
t  he  price.  Guaranteed  to  seed  one 
pound  of  raisins  in  live  minutes. 
Simple  to  use,  easy  to  clean. 

Sfeciai.  Terms  to  agents. 
EASTON  SPECIALTY  MFG.CO., 
04  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


$870.00  A  YEAR  AND  ALL  EXPENSES 

paid  to  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  men  to  travel 
and  appoint  agents  for  our  publications.  Address 
THIS  BELL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  K„  Phila.,  Pa 


Q A  ICC MEM  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  *100 
“WIHH  monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
^unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


Wir^  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  Ill. 
11  luO,  free.  q.  b.  Marshall,  Mfr.,  Lockport,N.Y 


50 


Printed  Envelopes,  10c. ;  50  Letter  Heads,  10c. 
WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Haskinvllle.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— AT  A  BARGAIN. 


One  of  the  best  farms  in  South  Dakota.  Two  miles 
from  station  and  market.  215  acres  ($18.50  per  acre). 
80  under  cultivation.  Two-story  frame  house,  large 
barn,  timber,  running  spring  water.  A  butter-maker 
could  do  exceptionally  well,  as  there  is  a  good  home 
market.  $800  down,  balance  on  easy  terms  No  agents, 
Full  particulars  on  addressing  the  owner. 

Du.  J.  N.  TILDKN,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


it  FOR  SALE. 

Poultry  and  Truck  Farms,  $1,000  and  upward,  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Send  for  description. 
S.  P.  WOODCOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury, Wicomico  Co.,  Md 
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Money  in  this  Work  for  You. 

We  have  nothing  new  to  report  this  week  about  subscription 
work.  Agents  are  doing  little  yet.  Only  one  man  sent  enough  new 
names  this  week  to  get  the  dollar  rebate  for  a  club  of  five  new 
names.  We  repeat  that  his  club  will,  also,  count  for  a  share  of  that 

$1,000.00 

on  January  15.  It  will  be  a  big  share,  too.  unless  more  work  is  done 
shortly.  The  largest  club  contains  19  names.  Every  name,  new 
or  old,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  counts  for  a  share  in  this  premium 
money,  provided  the  club  is  equal  to  10  or  more  yearly  subscriptions. 
Write  for  samples  and  supplies. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  U.  S.  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last,  has  just  been 
issued.  The  objects  of  the  Department  are  suc¬ 
cinctly  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  to  be  to 
help  farmers  to  a  better  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  its  tendencies  at  home  and  abroad,  so 
as  to  enable  them  intelligently  to  meet  the  •re¬ 
quirements  of  home  and  foreign  markets  for 
material  that  may  be  profitably  grown  or  manu¬ 
factured  on  American  farms.  It  was  also  in¬ 
tended  that  the  Department  should  organize  a 
comprehensive  system  of  means  by  which  the 
sciences  that  relate  to  agriculture  should  be¬ 
come  familiar  as  household  words  among  our 
farmers. 

The  scope  of  the  Department  work  is  outlined. 
The  live  stock  and  dairy  interests  have  been  fos¬ 
tered  through  the  experiment  stations,  and  the 
Department  will,  in  the  future,  endeavor  to  help 
producers  to  find  markets  for  surplus  products, 
by  getting  and  spreading  information  concern¬ 
ing  them  and  concerning  what  foreign  markets 
require. 

Apropos  of  the  experiments  with  sugar  beets, 
it  is  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  Department  in 
the  future  will  be  to  encourage  the  introduction 
of  what  will  enable  our  people  to  diversify  their 
crops  and  keep  at  home  money  that  is  now  sent 
abroad  to  buy  what  the  United  States  should 
produce.  Seven  tons  of  imported  sugar-beet 
seeds  were  distributed  last  spring  in  27  States, 
among  22,000  farmers,  through  the  experiment 
stations  of  those  States,  to  ascertain  where  the 
sweetest  beets  can  be  produced.  Samples  are 
now  being  analyzed  at  the  experiment  stations, 
and  where  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  the  work, 
the  beets  are  forwarded  to  the  ilaboratory  of  the 
Department  at  Washington.  There  is  abundant 
encouragement  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  our 
country  will,  within  a  few  years,  produce  what 
sugar  it  requires.  The  Department  will  collect 
all  the  facts  regarding  the  work  of  this  season, 
and  publish  them  for  general  distribution.  The 
pioneer  work  will  be  pushed  energetically  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year. 

The  United  States  paid  $382,000,000  the  last 
fiscal  year  for  sugar,  hides,  fruits,  wines,  ani¬ 
mals,  rice,  flax,  hemp,  cheese,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  beans,  eggs,  tea,  etc.,  $6,000,000  for  chic¬ 
ory,  castor  beans,  lavender,  liquorice,  opium 
poppy,  sumac,  etc.,  and  $2,000,000  for  bulbs, 
nearly  all  of  which  could  be  grown  and  prepared 
for  use  at  home.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  encourage  the  growing  of  these  articles  by 
the  introduction  of  seeds,  and  by  sending  out 
farmers’  bulletins  giving  information  concerning 
them. 

An  American  farmer  can  grow  horses  as  cheaply 
as  he  can  grow  cattle;  we  have  a  heavy  and 
profitable  export  trade  in  cattle,  and  may  have 
an  export  trade  equally  heavy  and  profitable  in 
horses. 

The  Department  is  gathering  facts  regarding 
our  horse  industry  at  home  and  the  requirements 
of  purchasers  abroad,  so  that  our  farmers  may 
learn  what  foreign  buyers  demand. 

In  regard  to  seed  distribution,  agents  are  sent 
into  foreign  countries  to  make  selections  suitable 
to  our  various  latitudes.  A  scientist  has  been 
appointed  in  the  Department  to  have  charge  of 
seed  and  plant  importation.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  procure  suitable  grasses  and  legumes 
from  the  semi-arid  countries  of  Asia  for  trial  in 
the  western  and  southwestern  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Department  intends  to  put  into  the  home 
of  every  farmer  information  about  the  markets 
of  the  world,  which  are  now  in  close,  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch.  During  the  summer,  on  account  of 
the  low  price  of  the  higher  grades  of  butter,  ex¬ 
perimental  exports  were  made.  It  may  be  news 
to  some  that  exports  of  butter  were  made  as  long 
ago  as  1747, and  exceeded  1,000,000  pounds  annually 
100  years  ago.  Then  they  increased  to  35,000,000 
pounds  in  1863,  and  dropping  to  2,000,000  in  1870, 
rose  to  almost  40,000,000  in  1880.  Since  that  time, 
the  quantity  exported  has  been  as  low  as  5,000,000 
pounds  a  year  (1894)  and  as  high  as  31,000,000,  the 
latter  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 
Shipments  of  butter  were  made  to  London  early 
in  the  summer,  and  these  were  spoken  of  in  Thk 
R.  N.-Y.  at  the  time;  these  have  been  continued 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  matter  of  transportation  have  also 
been  made.  Much  valuable  information  along 
these  lines  is  given,  facts  about  packages,  color, 
flavor,  etc.  Experiments  along  the  same  lines 
for  other  perishable  commodities  are  contem¬ 
plated. 


In  the  farmer’s  home,  the  Department  purposes 
help  in  the  better  training  of  the  women,  and  in 
raising  the  grade  of  home  life  on  the  farm.  In¬ 
vestigations  on  the  food  and  nutrition  of  man 
will  be  continued. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  inspection  of  meat,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  the  appropriation  has  been  insufficient, 
in  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  cattle,  and  in 
experiments  along  the  lines  of  preventing,  con¬ 
trolling  and  eradicating  disease. 

Fiber  investigations  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  we  can  produce  superior  flax  straw  in  the 
Puget  Sound  region.  Hemp  is  grown  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  further  experiments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  promised. 

The  Division  of  Chemistry  is  carrying  on  ex¬ 
aminations  and  comparisons  of  typical  soils 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  may 
be  classified  under  the  following  heads  :  Investi¬ 
gations  upon  specific  injurious  insects  or  groups 
of  insects,  experiments  with  insecticides-and  in¬ 
secticide  machinery,  determination  of  species 
sent  in  by  the  entomologists  of  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  by  other  workers,  general  in¬ 
vestigations  of  life  histories  of  injurious  insects, 
bibliographic  work,  and  the  work  of  preparation 
of  circulars  and  publications. 

The  facts  relating  to  seed  distribution  are 
briefly  stated,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  tone, 
that  the  Secretary  is  not  pleased  with  existing 
arrangements.  Experiments  in  roadmaking  have 
been  begun,  and  experiments  with  steel  road¬ 
beds  undertaken.  New  plants  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  The  imjjortance  of  forestry  investiga¬ 
tions  is  set  forth.  Investigations  into  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  in  Alaska  have  been  made.  The 
Division  of  Pomology  has  done  a  great  amount 
of  work  along  the  line  of  propagating,  planting, 
cultivating  and  pruning  of  fruits.  The  report 
gives  evidence  that  the  Department  is  working 
earnestly  for  the  good  of  the  class  for  whom  it 
was  instituted,  and  it  is  a  comprehensive  and 
valuable  one.  _ 

Farmers’  Institutes  in  New  York  State. — 
Below  are  the  places  and  dates  for  those  held 
during  November  and  the  first  two  weeks  in 
December: 

County.  Place.  Date. 

Madison . Canastota . Nov.  26-27 

Otsego . Laurens . Nov.  30,  Dec.  1 

Schenectady . Scotia .  1 

Schoharie . Breakabeen .  1 

Mad  ison . Nelson .  1 

Saratoga . Rexford  Flats .  2 

Schoharie . Jefferson .  2-3 

Madison . West  Eaton .  2 

Saratoga . Greenfield  Center .  3-4 

Chenango . Smyrna .  4 

Schoharie . Gilboa .  4 

Washington . Putnam .  6 

Green . Durham .  6 

Chenango . South  Otselic .  6 

Clinton . Peru .  7-8 

Green . Henson  ville .  7-8 

Cortland . Cincinnatus .  ....  7 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  A9s’n. ..  8-9 

Clinton . Chazy .  9-10 

Delaware . Griffin’s  Corners .  9 

Delaware . Hobart .  10-11 

Tompkins . Dryden .  10-11 

Clinton . Ellenburg  Depot .  11 

Tompkins . Groton .  11 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  not  a 
“baby  food,”  but  is  a  most 
excellent  food  for  babies 
who  are  not  well  nourished. 

A  part  of  a  teaspoonful 
mixed  in  milk  and  given 
every  three  or  four  hours, 
will  give  the  most  happy 
results. 

The  cod-liver  oil  with  the 
hypophosphites  added,  as  in 
this  palatable  emulsion,  not 
only  to  feeds  the  child,  but 
also  regulates  its  digestive 
functions. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  this. 

50c.  and  $1.00  ;  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


DRY  BRONCHITIS. 

From  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the  Progress  of 
Medical  Science  in  Lung  Diseases. 

There  is  another  form,  called  dry 
bronchitis,  in  which  the  matter  expec¬ 
torated  is  neither  profuse  nor  watery 
nor  purulent.  It  is  a  glutinous  kind  of 
stuff,  of  a  bluish  white  or  pearly  gray 
color.  The  chronic  inflammation  which 
causes  it  thickens  the  mucous  membrane, 
thereby  narrowing  the  tubes  through 
which  we  breathe  and  shortening  and 
oppressing  the  breath.  Often  tubes  of 
considerable  size  become  completely 
clogged  by  this  tough  phlegm,  causing 
great  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  bronchitis  this  is 
the  most  common.  “In  France,”  says 
Laennec,  “  fully  one-half  of  the  people 
are  found,  on  careful  examination,  to 
have  thickening  of  some  portion  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  lungs,  caused  by 
dry  bronchitis.”  It  is  the  most  insidious 
of  lung  complaints.  Those  suffering 
from  it  have  at  first  only  a  slight  cough; 
it  may  be  only  a  trifling  coughing  spell 
in  the  morning ;  they  have  a  chilly 
sensation  in  the  forenoon,  and  toward 
evening  are  feverish. 

There  is  always  a  feeling  of  more  or 
less  tightness  and  oppression  in  the 
chest,  which  is  relieved  from  time  to 
time  by  coughing  up  a  quantity  of  the 
tough,  jelly-like  matter  before  described. 
Sometimes  the  cough  comes  on  in  par¬ 
oxysms,  attended  by  great  oppression 
and  distress,  like  asthma.  On  inquiry 
of  a  person  so  affected  if  he  has  any 
lung  trouble,  he  will  almost  certainly 
answer  No — and  yet  during  your  con¬ 
versation,  will  perhaps  hack  and  raise 
this  jelly-like  mucous  half  a  dozen  times. 

Here  we  have  a  lung  disease  which 
directly  tends  to  consumption,  and  has 
most  of  the  symptoms  of  that  disease, 
and  yet  is  not  consumption  at  all.  When 
it  ends  fatally,  as  it  often  does,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  lungs  reveals  neither 
tubercles,  ulceration  or  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis. 

In  such  cases  death  generally  results 
from  suffocation  caused  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  congestion,  which,  superven¬ 
ing  on  the  chronic  disease,  fills  the 
lungs  with  viscid  mucous  that  the 
patient,  in  his  weakened  condition,  is 
unable  to  raise. 

Bronchitis  is  not  generally  treated 
with  success,  because  the  proper  reme¬ 
dies  are  not  applied  to  the  diseased 
tubes  within  the  lungs.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  some  years  ago  to  discover  and 
successfully  apply  a  local  treatment  for 
this  and  other  lung  complaints.  I  make 
the  air  which  the  patient  breathes  the 
carrier  of  the  remedies  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  cure.  Instead  of  sending 
them  on  a  roundabout  through  the 
stomach  and  general  system,  I  introduce 
them  directly  into  the  air-tubes  and 
cells  of  the  lungs,  where  the  disease 
and  all  the  danger  lies,  and  I  know  by 
ample  experience  that  this  treatment  is 
the  only  hope  there  is  for  the  cure  of 
any  form  of  bronchial  or  lung  diseases. 

(To  be  continued.) 

( Signed )  Robert  Hunter,  M.  D., 

Specialist  in  Lung  Cases, 
Nov.  25.  No.  117  West  45th  st.,  N.  Y. 

NOTE. — Readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  are  interested  in  Dr.  Hunt¬ 
er’s  work  will  receive  his  books  FREE 
by  addressing  him  as  above. — Adv. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

All  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Sporting,  Hunting, 
House  and  Watch  Dogs.  Trained,  untrained  and 
pups.  Send  stamp  and  state  kind  wanted. 

JAMES  BETTIS,  -  Winchester,  III. 

CJLEEY  l'AHM  KENNELS. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  farm,  write  to  the  undersigned, 
You  can  get  what  you  want,  either  improved,  part 
improved,  or  without  improvement  Tobacco  farms 
or  grain  farms  in  New  York  state  or  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  and  terms  to  suit  the  times. 

O.  PATT1SON,  Executor,  Elkland,  Pa. 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 

For  full  information  about  this, 
also  best.  Ilorse-power,  Thresher, 
Clover-huller,  Dog-power,  llye 
Thresher  and  Binder,  Fannlng- 
niill,  Saw-machine  (circular  and 
drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-engine, 
Ensilage  &  FodderCutter,  Round- 
sllo,  Address, Ceo.D. Harder, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Please  tell  what  you 
wish  to  purchase. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 


Has  the  Creamery  Closed? 


If  so  the  time  uas  come  for  you  to 
purchase  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator. 
The  milk  of  the 
dairy  just  before 
the  cows  dry  off  is 
the  richest  of  the 
entire  year.  Do  not 
waste  it  all  by  neg¬ 
lecting  it ;  do  not 
waste  one  quarter 
of  it  by  hand-skim¬ 
ming.  Save  money ;  make  money  by 
buying  a  Safety  Hand  Separator. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


An  Expert  Butter-Maker  now  with. 

New  York  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

Proprietors  of  the  Celebrated 
Gail  Borden  Factories. 

Belviderk,  Ii.l.,  April  9,  1896. 
The  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen— Having  used  your  Butter  Color  for 
over  five  years,  and  having  other  makes  in  use 
at  different  times,  found,  that  after  giving  all  a 
thorough  test,  that  Thatcher’s  was  the  best. 

Made  a  package  of  butter  colored  with  Thatch¬ 
er’s  Color  and  upon  opening  two  years  later, 
found  that  the  color  had  remained  perfect.  Would 
use  do  other.  Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  H.  Lewis. 

Cornell  University 

COLLEGE  OF  AGAICULTURE. 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  3,  1898,  and 
continue  11  weeks.  Tuition  free.  In  one  course 
instruction  is  given  in  Farm  Management,  Til¬ 
lage,  Buildings,  Fertilizers,  Crops  and  Breeding 
and  Feeding  domestic  animals.  In  the  other 
course  instruction  is  given  in  Dairy  Husbandry 
and  Animal  Industry.  Four-year  and  two-year 
courses  are  also  offered.  Catalogue  free. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  DIRECTOR, 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


First 


$12  cash  buys  two  H.  P.  Victory  Feed  Mill. 
P.  S.  DOOLITTLE,  Paris  Station,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  <&  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEE8E  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 

QUID  YOUR  FRUiTS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
Onlr  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  totue 

old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1866.) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards.&o.,  furnished  on  application 
References :  Irving  N at.  Bank  or  any  of  the  Com.Ag’s. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  npon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 
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HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS. 

□  The  grain  market  was  very  dull  Monday.  Theex- 
port  demand  was  light,  and  no  Influences  seemed 
to  be  at  work  to  liven  up  the  market.  There  was, 
also,  a  scarcity  of  ocean  freight  room,  which 
curtailed  the  buying  for  export  considerably. 
The  market  has  continued  dull  throughout  the 
week,  especially  on  wheat,  and  in  general,  re¬ 
ceipts  of  grain  have  been  lighter  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  wheat.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  latter  were  larger,  although  prices 
closed  slightly  higher  than  one  week  ago.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  corn  are  lighter,  also  of  oats,  and  the 
price  of  the  latter  has  advanced  somewhat.  Rye 
is  dull,  also,  and  barley  shows  little  change.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  beans  have  been  f  airly  good,  there  is  a 
good  demand,  and  the  market  'is  firm  with  prices 
advancing.  There  has  been  considerable  export 
demand  for  Red  Kidneyp,  and  this  gives  them 
more  firmness,  though  the  price  is  no  higher. 

In  the  poultry  market,  receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  have  been  very  heavy,  and  as  next  week 
is  the  Thanksgiving  market,  and  receipts  are 
likely  to  be  still  heavier,  it  is  probable  that  prices 
will  go  down  with  a  slump.  Turkeys  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  from  reports  received,  it  is  probable  that 
the  supply  will  be  ample  for  all  requirements; 
but  there  is  never  a  surplus  of  really  choice 
stock.  Prices  on  all  lines  are  low  now,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  coming  week  will  see 
immense  quantities  going  into  cold  storage.  The 
demand  for  live  poultry  is  moderate,  but  prices 
are  so  low  that  it  helps  out  the  market  consider¬ 
ably.  Fresh  gathered  eggs  are  very  scarce,  and 
the  price  is  good.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
all  other  grades,  and  the  market  is  very  quiet. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  liberal,  but  the 
demand  is  good,  so  that  prices  have  been  keeping 
well  up,  the  highest  grades  showing  the  most 
strength.  Pears  are  very  uncertain  quantities 
these  days,  as  the  quality  and  value  vary  greatly. 
There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  the  best  grades. 
Grapes  are  dull,  and  the  lower  qualities  move 
very  slowly.  Cranberries  are  in  active  demand, 
and  the  price  keeps  going  up.  The  market  for 
evaporated  fruits  is  quiet,  showing  little  change. 
Evaporated  and  sun-dried  apples  are  in  light 
supply,  and  holders  have  considerable  confi¬ 
dence. 

Receipts  of  butter  have  been  moderate,  and  the 
feeling  is  good  for  fancy  creamery.  Old  butter, 
which  has  been  accumulating,  is  hard  to  sell, 
and  the  price  is  very  disappointing.  There  is 
only  a  moderate  demand  for  State  dairy  when  of 
desirable  quality.  Receipts  of  cheese  have  shown 
considerable  poor  quality,  and  the  market  is 
weak.  There  is  some  export  demand,  but  much 
of  the  offerings  is  not  of  the  required  grade. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  moderate,  and  the 
market  is  firm.  Sweet  potatoes,  also,  are  in 
light  supply,  especially  those  from  Jersey,  al¬ 
though  the  Virginia  crop  is  arriving  quite  freely, 
and  the  quality  is  very  irregular.  Host  other 
winter  vegetables,  excepting  celery,  are  in  fair 
supply,  and  the  best  qualities  are  selling  readily 
at  good  prices.  Vegetables  from  the  South  are 
not  over  plentiful.  It  is  reported  that  the  yield  of 
the  French  potato  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at 
11,000,000  tons  against  13,250,000  tons  last  year, 
and  an  average  of  12,000,000  tons,  so  that  the  crop 
seems  to  be  short  there,  although  not  so  much 
below  the  average  as  in  this  country. 


MARKETS. 


Saturday,  November  20,  1897. 
HEANS  AND  PBA8. 


Beam,  Marrow,  1897,  oholoe . 1  35@  — 

Medium,  1897.  oholoe . 1  2201  26 

Pea,  1897,  oholoe . 1  1001  16 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  00@1  10 

White  Kidney,  oholoe . 1  36@1  <0 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  oholoe . 1  27@1  30 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  9301  26 

Yellow  Eye  oholoe . 1  3001  35 

Dima.  Cal.,  760  lbs) . 1  3001  32 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bbls.,  per  bushel . . .  900  — 
Bags,  per  busbel .  850  — 


BUTT  HR — NBW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb 

Wooern,  flriM . . 

Western,  seoonds . . 

Western,  thirds . . 

State,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fanoy  .. 

Firsts  . 

Seoonds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds  to  firsts . 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seoonds  .................... ........ 

Western  factory,  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seoonds . - . 

Thirds . 


0- 

021 

@18 

@15 

@22)4 

@21 

@29 

@18 

@15 

0BU4 

@17)4 

.18 

@17 

@14 

.11)4012 

.13)4013 

@12)4 

.11 

@11)4 

@10)4 

CHEESE— NHW. 


State,  full  oream,  large,  oholoe .  7-1(0  8 

Fair  to  gobd .  7 H®  7)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  @  6)4 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  3)40  4)4 

Full  skims .  3  0  3* 

HOGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  doi  25  @  26 
State&Penn. .country  marks, aver’ge  best  24  0  25 

Western,  oholoe .  23  0  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  do*  case. 3  60  04  83 


Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  per  doz .  14  0  )8* 

Early  packed,  per  doz .  12)40  ]4)$ 

Limed,  Western  prime,  per  doz .  13  @  13)4 

FRUIT8— GREEN. 

Apples,  fanoy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h.,  bbl..2  600  4  00 

Newtown  Pippin,  fancy . 3  0006  00 

Greening,  per  Dbl . 2  00@3  60 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  0003  25 

Baldwin,  band-picked,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  26 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  76  0  2  26 

Northern  Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  0004  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  0004  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  50 

Pears,  deckel,  per  bbl  . 3  00@6  00 

Boso,  per  bbl . 1  5"@4  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  &0@2  60 

Keiffe-,  per  bbl . 2  C0@3  00 

Ciairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  0003  00 

Cooking  varieties,  per  bbl .  6001  60 


Grapes,  State  Delaware,  per  small  basket ..  80  15 


State  Niagara,  per  small  basket .  80  12 

State  black,  per  small  basket .  60  8 

State  Catawba,  per  basket .  70  8 

Wine— in  bulk,  Delaware .  1H®  1H 

Wine-in  bulk,  white .  l@  1)4 

Wine -in  bulk,  black .  10  1)4 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  0007  6U 

Per  crate . 1  600  2  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  2601  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 4  6005  76 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 3  000  4  00 

G’ape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 6  0007  00 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 1  2503  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 9701  02)4 

Rye .  500  64 

Barley  feeding .  280  29 

Barley  malting .  400  63 

Buokwheat,  silver .  380  40)4 

Buok wheat,  Japan .  —0  — 

Corn .  310  35 

Oats .  240  33 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs .  5  000  6  25 

Timothy .  2  750  3  26 


HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  fair  to  fancy,  per  doz .  50  @1  00 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  l’ancv,  per  lb...  30  0  75 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  15  0  30 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  50  01  00 

MEATS-DRESSED. 

Veais,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.  .  10  0  10)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  8  0  10 

Buttermilks,  oer  lb .  6  0  7 

Graasers,  per  lb .  6  0  6 

Small,  per  lb .  6)40  7 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  8  0  6)4 

SO  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)40  6 

125  lbs  and  ud.  per  lb  . .  4  0  & 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb..  8  @  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  4  0  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  0  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  0  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)40  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  4  0  — 

HIckorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .1  60  01  75 

Chestnuts,  No- them,  per  bushel . 5  00  0  6  00 

Southern,  per  bushel . 3  00  @3  50 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  26  0  2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  7502  25 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 1  8702  37 

Jersey  Sweet,  per  bbl . 2  0002  60 

Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  0003  25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  ohlokens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Rooiters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Duoki,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigjons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRE88ED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  average  lots,  per  lb . 

Spring,  dry  picked,  per  lb . 

Spring,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy . 

Phila.,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb  . 

Fowls,  State  *  Penn.,  good  to  prime. ., 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  soalded . 

Old  oooks,  per  lb . 

Ducks.  Eastern  spring,  per  lb . 

Western  spring,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern,  white . 

Eastern,  dark . 

Western,  prime . 

Inferior . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dos . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 


7 

0 

7)4 

7 

0 

7)4 

7 

0 

— 

4 

0 

4)4 

0 

10 

.  50 

0 

75 

.  60 

0 

65 

0 

60 

,1  on 

@1  50 

.1  on 

@1  26 

.  76 

@1  00 

.  30 

0 

25 

.  16 

0 

— 

10 

0 

11 

10 

0 

12* 

10 

@ 

12 

.  13 

0 

14 

.  9 

0 

12 

7 

0 

8* 

.  7)40 

8 

7)4® 

8 

.  7 

0 

7)4 

6 

0 

— 

12 

0 

— 

.  8 

@ 

— 

14 

0 

16 

12 

0 

13 

.  8 

0 

9 

5 

@ 

7 

2  26 

0 

— 

.1  75 

@3  00 

.1  26 

0 

— 

VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  0004  00 

8tate,  per  100 . 2  6002  60 

Red,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  060  2  60 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz .  250  35 

8mall  to  medium,  per  doz .  100  20 

Ououmbers.  Florida,  per  orate .  7601  60 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  bbl .  6  0008  00 

Lettnoe.  Local,  per  bbl . 1  0004  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  0004  00 

Onions.  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  6002  26 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl .  . 1  2601  75 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  60@3  00 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  6003  60 

Eastern  white,  Der  bbl . 2  000  6  00 

Parsley  and  Leeks,  per  100 . 1  000  — 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket .  600  76 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl . 1  0001  26 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  2601  60 

String  beans.  Southern,  per  bushel  basket..  7601  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  0001  60 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  500  75 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 32  033 

XX  and  above . 31  032 

X .  28  0— 

Michigan,  X  and  above . 23  @24 

No.  1 . 28  @29 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  One . 50  @54 

Spring,  med . 42  @48 

Fall,  fine . 44  @46 

California,  soonred  basis,  spring,  Northern. 48  @63 

Southern . 47  @52 

Fall . 36  @44 

Oregon,  sooured  basis,  Eastern . 47  @63 

Valley . 40  @47 

Territory  Staple,  sooured  basis . 48  @67 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,937  cans  of  milk, 
185  oans  of  oondenied  milk  and  412  cans  of  oream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  has  been  2)4  cents  a  quart 
net  to  the  shipper. 


Singers  and  Artists  Generally  are  users  of 
“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  for  Hoarseness 
and  Throat  Troubles.  They  afford  instant  relief. 
—Adv. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices 'will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0-  W.  1 NGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y* 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  Inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


TUB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


A  Child’s  Recovery 

FROM  PARALYSIS  AND  SIX  YEARS  OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Little  Fannie  Adams,  of  Umatilla,  Cured  of  a  Dreadful  Malady— A  Cure 
of  Unusual  Interest— A  Reporter  Investigates. 

From  the  Lake  Region ,  Eustls ,  Fla. 


For  some  time  past  the  Lake  Region  has  been 
receiving  reports  from  Umatilla,  Fla.,  of  an 
almost  miraculous  cure  that  had  been  effected 
in  the  case  of  Fannie  Adams,  a  daughter  of  A.  J. 
Adams,  of  that  place,  and  last  Saturday  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  paper  made  a  trip  to  Umatilla 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  authenticity 
of  the  same. 

The  family  live  a  short  distance  from  the  vil¬ 
lage,  where  it  was  found  that  the  people  were 
cognizant  of  the  cure  which  had  been  effected, 
and  were  rejoicing  with  the  family  in  their  new 
found  happiness.  The  father,  A.  J.  Adams,  is  a 
hard-working,  honest  farmer  from  eastTennessee, 
and  the  family  came  to  Florida  four  years  ago  in 
the  hope  that  a  change  of  climate  would  be  of 
benefit  to  their  afflicted  child.  Much  of  their 
earnings  have  gone  for  doctors’  bills,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  proved  unavailing.  The  representative 
was  greeted  by  Mrs.  Adams,  from  whom  he 
gained  the  story  of  her  great  trial. 

Fannie,  the  youngest  child,  was  born  in  east 
Tennessee,  and  was  seven  years  old  on  the  third 
day  of  February,  1897.  When  ten  months  old  she 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  affected  the 
entire  left  side.  This  stroke  of  paralysis  was 
followed  by  convulsions,  and  from  the  time  little 
Fannie  was  ten  months  old  until  February,  1897, 
there  was  not  a  single  day  or  a  night  that  she 
did  not  have  spasms  of  the  most  distressing 
nature.  Not  a  single  convulsion,  but  always 
three  or  four,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  ten  in 
one  day. 

The  family  was  all  broken  down  with  care, 
and  Mrs.  Adams  states  that  for  one  year  she  did 
not  go  into  her  kitchen  to  superintend  her  house¬ 
hold  work.  All  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  little  girl  are  enlarged  and  misshapen,  caused 
by  her  biting  them  during  the  fearful  suffering. 
The  case  baffled  the  skill  of  the  best  physicians, 
and  they  were  frank  to  say  that  they  could  not 


determine  the  cause,  or  prescribe  a  remedy  to 
aid  the  afflicted  child. 

But  what  a  change  now  in  that  household;  for 
little  Fannie  has  recently  been  released  from  her 
six  years  of  agony,  which  .brings  the  light  of 
happiness  to  the  faces  of  the  parents. 

In  January,  this  year,  Mrs.  Adams,  who  had 
purchased  some  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  for  her  fonrteen-year-old  daughter, 
determined  to  try  their  effect  upon  little  Fannie. 
After  three  or  four  doses,  she  noted  an  improve¬ 
ment  and  she  then  told  the  father  what  she  had 
done.  He  at  once  went  to  the  village  and  bought 
another  box,  and  up  to  this  time  six  boxes  have 
been  used.  The  first  pills,  Mrs.  Adams  states, 
were  given  in  January,  the  latter  part,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth, 
and  the  child  had  her  last  convulsion  on  February 
3d,  nearly  three  months  ago.  Her  general  con¬ 
dition  has  improved  in  every  way,  and  it  was  not 
a  month  after  the  first  pills  were  taken  when  she 
began  to  walk  without  assistance. 

The  pills  were  bought  at  the  drug  store  of  Dr. 
Shelton,  in  Umatilla.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
did  he,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  know  that  the 
remedy  had  benefited  Fannie  Adams,  as  was 
stated  by  her  parents,  the  doctor  said  that  he  was 
a  regular  practicing  physician,  and  as  such  was 
loath  to  recommend  any  proprietary  medicine, 
but  still  he  was  ready  to  do  justice  to  all  men, 
and  he  did  know  that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  had  benefited  Fannie  Adams, 
and  also  volunteered  the  information  that  he 
knew  of  other  children  in  the  village  who  had 
been  benefited  by  their  use. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are 
sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
$3.50  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the 
100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Absolute  Dispersal  by  Auction 

WITHOUT  RESERVE  OR  LIMIT. 

Zrde  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle nZZr 

Headed  by  the  famous  Bull,  PATJLINE  PAUL’S  DE  KOL  81490,  and  including  the  best 
representatives  of  all  the  leading  families.  Unquestionably  the  equal  of  any  American  collection. 

Property  of  W.  J.  HAYES,  Crystal  Lake  Farm,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

A  fire  having  destroyed  the  barns,  buildings,  and  all  feed,  supplies  and  appurtenances  of  the  farm, 
makes  this  sale  imperative.  Sale  will  be  held  at  FASIG’S  HORSE  EXCHANGE,  CLEVELAND,  O., 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  7  and  8. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  W.  B.  FASIG  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


lYoull  be  Enthusiastic, 

When  you  learn  how  many  and  how  valuable  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  attend  the  use  of  these  famous  Separators. 
Does  the  advantage  of  getting  more  cream  out  of  your  milk 
than  by  any  other  means  count  for  anything  with  you? 
Does  the  advantage  of  better  butter  quality  count  for  any¬ 
thing?  Does  an  increase  of  is  per  cent,  more  butter  mean 
anything  to  you  ?  If  so,  you  should  investigate  the 

IMPROVED 

UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 


•i 


1  here  is  not  a  better  separator  in  the  world  than 
this.  Dairymen  who  have  tried  several  and  con¬ 
ducted  comparative  tests,  say  there  are  none  so 
good.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Improved  United 
States  Cream  Separator  separates  the  cream  com¬ 
pletely,  and  does  it  quicker  and  at  less  cost  than 
any  other.  It  runs  easily,  operates  easily  and 
cleans  easily,  isn’t  it  to  your  interest  to  learn  all 
you  can  about  it  ? 

Write  us  for  Catalogues  and  further  particulars,  which  we 
will  gladly  send  FREE.  Beware  of  imitations  and  infringe¬ 
ments.  Agents  wanted  where  we  are  not  represented. 

VERMONT  FORM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  YL 
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BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
THE  CARE  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM. 


Part  IV. 

All  efforts  at  agricultural  reforms  of 
any  kind  must  recognize  that  the  same 
elegance  and  fancy  care  which  are  a 
satisfaction  and  even  a  good  financial 
investment  for  a  few  men  under  special 
conditions,  cannot  possibly  be  used  by 
the  great  mass  of  farmers.  But  it  is, 
probably,  feasible  for  any  one  to  see 
that  his  stable  is  well  ventilated,  and  a 
gutter  kept  behind  his  cows  with  enough 
bedding  so  that  their  tails,  thighs  and 
even  udders  are  not  saturated  with  ex¬ 
crement.  Then,  before  milking,  each 
cow’s  udder  and  flank  should  be  well 
brushed  off  (or  better,  moistened  with  a 
damp  cloth)  so  that  particles  of  manure 
and  dandruff  do  not  fall  into  the  pail, 
thus  seeding  the  milk  with  countless 
germs.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  sug¬ 
gested  precautions  are  far  short  of  what 
we  would  have  to  use  if  we  sought  to  get 
really  clean  milk. 

Of  course,  insuring  reasonably  clean 
milk  in  the  stable  is  only  part  of  the 
system  that  must  be  used  to  prevent 
bacterial  contamination.  Perhaps  the 
care  of  all  vessels  and  utensils  is  of 
equal  importance.  A  can  hurriedly 
rinsed  in  cold  water  (about  all  the  clean¬ 
ing  many  cans  receive)  is  not  clean  in 
any  bacteriological  sense.  Mere  wash¬ 
ing  must  be  incomplete  unless  the  can 
is  sterilized  by  thorough  scalding  in 
boiling  water  or,  better  still,  by  a  jet  of 
live  steam  turned  into  it  long  enough  to 
heat  every  part  to  212  degrees.  Heat 
together  with  moisture  is  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  exposure  to  dry  air  at  the 
same  temperature.  Cloths  through  which 
milk  is  strained,  because  they  retain 
moisture  so  long,  are  a  particularly  fav¬ 
orable  nursery  for  breeding  bacteria. 
They  should  be  thrown  into  boiling 
water,  and  then  hung  where  they  will 
quickly  dry. 

The  question,  then,  of  preventing  bac¬ 
terial  infection  of  milk,  in  practice, 
amounts  to  this— the  keeping  of  all 
sorts  of  dirt  and  foreign  substances  out 
of  the  milk,  and  the  scrupulous  cleans¬ 
ing  of  all  utensils  with  boiling  water  or 
steam. 

The  preservation  of  milk  by  refriger¬ 
ation  depends  upon  the  principle  that  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth  is  necessary 
for  bacterial  growth.  The  necessary 
warmth  varies  greatly  with  the  species. 
Some  forms — for  example,  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis— require  a  temperature 
over  90  degrees  F.  for  their  develop¬ 
ment,  while  other  forms,  like  those 
found  in  sea  water  of  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions,  can  grow  at  a  freezing  temper¬ 
ature.  But  those  forms  with  which  the 
dairyman  is  concerned,  as  a  rule,  make 
little  progress  below  50  degrees,  so  that, 
if  milk  is  held  below  50  degrees,  it  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  a  compar¬ 
atively  long  time,  while  at  40  degrees, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  when  any  real  sour¬ 
ing  would  take  place.  It  is  said  that  a 
San  Francisco  man  of  wealth  who  fan¬ 
cied  that  no  milk  tasted  so  good  as  that 
from  the  old  Delaware  County  farm 
where  he  was  born,  had  once  a  case  of 
it  shipped  across  the  continent.  It  was 
merely  kept  cold,  and  arrived  in  good 
condition.  This  may  be  only  a  news¬ 
paper  tale,  but  there  would,  probably, 
be  nothing  impossible  about  it.  Hold¬ 
ing  milk  at  a  low  temperature  is  the 
earliest,  simplest  and  easiest' method  of 
preservation,  and  is  so  well  known  that 
more  said  about  it  would  be  superflu¬ 
ous.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  however, 
that  aeration  previous  to  cooling  will 
add  to  the  success  of. the  method. 

The  preservation  of  milk  by  means  of 
heat.  Within  a  few  years,  Pasteuriza¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products  has;. attracted  a 
good- deal  of  attention.  It  is  well  to  get 
clearly  in  mind  the  distinctions  between 
Pasteurization  Land  sterilization.  The 
former  is  the  subjecting  of  milk 'to  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  kill  the  most 
of  the  actively  vegetating  germs  present, 
and  to  do  this  without  altering  the  taste 
of  the  milk  so  much  as  to  make  it  un¬ 
desirable  for  use.  In  practice,  for  Pas¬ 


teurization,  milk  is  generally  heated  to 
150  to  155  degrees  F.,  kept  there  for  about 
15  minutes,  and  then  quickly  cooled  to 
50  degrees  or  below.  This  leaves  no 
cooked  taste,  but  does  greatly  diminish 
the  number  of  germs  present,  and  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  for 
a  much  longer  time.  Sterilization,  on 
the  other  hand,  means  that  the  milk  is 
heated  to,  at  least,  212  degrees  (or  higher 
UDder  steam  pressure)  and  kept  there 
for  an  hour.  If  really  complete  steriliza¬ 
tion  is  desired,  the  heating  must  be  re¬ 
peated  every  day  for  three  or  four  days 
in  succession,  a  normal  temperature 
being  maintained  in  the  intervals.  This 
is  done  in  order  that  any  bacteria  which, 
in  the  resistant  spore  stage,  might  be 
able  to  survive  even  a  temperature  of 
212  degrees,  may  have  time  to  pass  into 
the  active  vegetating  stage,  and  be 
killed  at  the  next  heating.  Sterilized 
milk,  if  at  once  sealed,  should  keep  in¬ 
definitely.  It  has,  however,  a  disagree¬ 
able  boiled  taste  which  prevents  the 
practice  being  of  any  commercial  im¬ 
portance.  Its  chief  interest,  at  present, 
is  its  use  in  infant  feeding. 

JABED  VAN  WAGKNEN  JR 


The  great  majority  of  dilapi¬ 
dated  farm  buildings  can  be  put 
in  comparatively  good  shape  at 
an  expense  of  a  few  dollars. 

Perhaps  it  won’t  pay  to  shingle 
or  clapboard,  and  the  buildings 
may  be  too  valuable  to  destroy. 
Here  is  a  cheap  way  to  fix  them. 

Cover  them  with  Neponsct  Red 
Rope  Fabric ,  which  only  costs 
$5.00  for  500  square  feet  at  the 
factory,  including  the  nails  and 
tin  caps.  Your  buildings,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  will  be  as  good 
as  new. 

Neponsct  can  be  used  on  roofs, 
sides,  and  walls,  for  covering 
houses,  barns,  hen-houses,  green¬ 
houses,  hotbeds,  haystacks,  wag¬ 
ons,  and  has  innumerable  other 
uses  about  the  home.  Is  very  in¬ 
expensive  and  durable. 

Neponsct  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  ordinary  tarred  paper 
or  building  paper  which  quickly 
rots  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Any  imitation  of  Neponsct  will 
disappoint  you. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

PU  All  Din  Id  automatic  milk 
UnAlm  lull  coolek&aeratok 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO 

No.  38  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  ’’  and  ■*  Baby  ”  Separators 
First— Best— Clieapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 
Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sta.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  Bt..  Syracuse, N.Y 


No.  3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
Ml  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest : 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to-  _ 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  Grinding 
Mills,  28  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cotters,  Feck’s 
Corn  Threshers.  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  for 

power  and  pumping,  W ood Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  ate.  i 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  Stf  BATAVIA,  1118. 


udLc  ns  value  The  value  of 

-  food  given  to 

poultry  is  represented  by  the  eggs  produced 
by  the  fowls.  If  giving  fowls  properly 
cooked  food  will  double  the  egg  product, 
and  will  also  cause  them  to  take  on  flesh, 
then  it  is  well  worth  consideration  by  the 
poultryman.  The . 


FEED  COOKER 
AND  HEATER 


30  gal.  fd~c, 

36  inches  high, 
weighs  190  ibs. 


can  he  used  to  great  advantage'  for  cooking  sp 
all  sorts  of  chicken  feed.  It  will  double  the  ir 
food  value  of  corn  and  other  grains.  With  x 
it  clover  hay  can  he  steamed,  chopped  fine  <5 
and  fed  to  fowls,  and  they  will  consume  it  <5 
greedily  and  with  as  much  benefit  as  they  <*> 
will  fresh  clover  if  a  little  corn  meal  is 
mixed  with  it  to  make  it  palatable.  Send  x 
for  circulars  containing  full  description  x 
and  testimonials.  Made  in  7  sizes :  25  gal-  J 
Ion,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24.  2> 
Sold  on  installments  if  desired.  ® 

We  publish  a  bonk,  “Cooking  Food  for  Slock,"  X 
which  we  will  send  free  if  you.  mention  X 

this  publication  when  yon  write.  X 

The  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  $ 

8-500  Temple  Court,  New  York  City.  ® 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  t 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded, 
Hundreds  sold.  No  complaints. 


Brookwood  Farm,  Lower Squankum,  N.  J.,  June  12,  *97. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Gentlemen: — I  consider  tlic  Granite  State  Cooker 
purchased  from  you  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous 
needs  of  the  farm.  We  use  it  for  hog  and  duck  feed  at 
present,  and  find  it  clean,  efficient  and  expeditious. 
Last  winter  it  more  than  paid  its  cost  in  its  handy  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  '*  hot-mess  "  for  the  industrious  hens. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALFRED  E.  JENNINGS. 


u 


TORNADO 


FEED 

CUTTERS 


Aro  tlio  Best ! 

Owing  to  the  long-continued  drought.,  the  question  now  con¬ 
fronting  almost  every  farmer,  dairyman,  and  stock-raiser  in  the 
United8tat.es  is. ‘‘How  to  best  utilize  their  supply  of  feed  to  onablc 
them  to  keep  their  stock  alive  during  the  coming  long  feeding  period 
—a  period  that  at  best  cannot  be  less  toan  tlx  months.” 

We  answer.  “Use  a  TORNADO  Feed  <•  utter,  cut  up  all  of 
your  Hay,  Straw,  and  especially  your  Corn  Fodder.”  To  this  and 
you  will  save  one-half  of  your  feed.  Remember  the  Tornado  is  made 
in  lu  sizes,  ranging  from  a  small  hand  power  size  to  a  large  steam 
power  size  capab'e  of  cutting  a  ton  of  dry  fodder  In  10  minutes  or  less. 

We  mail  free  on  application  our  1807  catalogue,  giving  full  particulars, 
also  a  sample  of  cornstalks  cut  on  a  Tornado. 

W.  K  HABRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


2  FOR  CORN 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
.  .  .  c  ■  being  ground  on  our 

Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

Here's  something  entirely  ncwi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION— 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  50  h.p. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO  Soringfield,  0. 


Your  Fodder  and 
Sell  Your  Hay.  j 

Here  iso,  measure  of  economy  and  profit  to  all  farmers.  J 
Every  animal  that  eats  hay  will  eat. 
shredded  fodder  and  do  as  well  or| 
better  on  it  than  on  hay. 

STITHE  NEW 


OHIO 


S  _  SHREDDER 

E is  the  best  machine  to  em. 

J ploy  for  the  purpose  bi 
J  mtent  penoino.  causeof  the  quality  of  i‘ 

|work  and  large  capacity.  Shredded  lod- 
ider  is  a  long  fibre  substance  like  hay — 

I  indeed  it  is  corn-hay.  Free  from  sharp 
edges  that  make  the  mouth  sore.  New  | 

[catalog  and  “Book  c 
ILVER  t\ 

Salem, 


GOLD  COLD! 

■■  TVe  don’t  mean  Klon- 

I  dyke,  but  we  mean  Corn  Belt  Corn  Cold, 
or  which  there  is  enough  wasted  annually  to 
beat  the  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world.  Can 
it  be  saved !  Yes.  How  1  By  grinding  your 
grain  with  a 


FEED  GRINDER. 

Thousands  know  thisnow  , 
and  one  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you.  They  grind 
all  grains  single  or 
mixed.  Crushes  and 
grinds  ear  corn,  col) 
all.  It’s  horse- 
and  easy.  Cir- 
atid  prices. 

STEVENS  MFG  CO- 
Joliet,  Ill, 


Allkinds  farm  grlnd- 
rntnllll  ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
I  llbllWII  and  keep  in  order.  28 
nlllin  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
1 1  H  j*f  mill  warranted 
“BookonMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE, 
i  All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  mills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced 

NORDYKE  &MARMONCO. 

270  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS. ...... 


MILLS 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
operate  and  Lightest  Running. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Qrinders.) 
P.N.BOWSHER  CO.  South  Bead,  lad. 


CHEAP  FEED 

from  high  priced  corn  comes  from 
saving  half  the  corn  by  grinding. 
This  economy  is  best  produced 

By  using  the  KELLY  OUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILL. 

_  Certainly  the  fastest  grinder 
made  requiring  a  light  power. 
Crushes  and  grinds  corn  cob  and  ah 
into  a  coarse,  medium  or  lino  grist. 
You  save  allthe  grain- no  toil 

_ _  to  i>ay.  No  stale  or  heated  feed,  you 

grind  it  as  you  need  it  and  it’salways  sweet  and  Iresh. 
We  send  Free  a  ••Hand  book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders.” 
The  O.S. Kelly  Co.  No.  8  Warder  St.  Springfield,  0. 


you  want 


1C 

a  machine  that 
will  crush  and 
grind  ear  corn 
cob  and  all,  and 
all  small  grainssingly 
mixed,  and  which  will 
supply  power  for 
other  purposes  at 
same  time  get  our 

BUCKEYE  SEE 
fS^rCOMBIN 

Machines  and  prices  are 
right.  Semi  for  catalog. 
Staver  Carriage  Co. 

7Gth&  W al  loco  Sts.  Chi  cago 


.None 

Better 

Made. 


SAVE  IT  ALL 

—all  your  grain  by 
grinding  it  on  a 

STAR  Feed  Grinder 

grinds  all  grains  single  or 
mixed,  ear  corn  dry  or 
damp.  Can’t  choke.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  ol 
steam  and  sweep  mills  free. 

13  Depot  St.,  New 
Lexington,  O. 


N 


3“  Wolverine. 


with  the  W  O  LV  E  R I N  E.  Grinds  ear  corn  f 
&  all  other  grain,  fine  or  coarse,  new  style  ft 
burr  doubles  capacity  ;  guaranteed)1, 
fastest  and  easiest  running  mill* 
made.  Three  styles  sweep  mills. b 
Price  $18  and  up.  Belt  millsE 

_ _ for  ear  corn  a  fine  for  family  use.fc 

-jfT-"'  Only  ear  corn  belt  mill  that  can  f, 
JLt  he  run  with  2  H-P,  <2  styles  for?, 
.  all  kinds  of  grinding.  Catalog  free.  Jr 

S  Marvin  Smith  Co  ■  Chicago.  Ili.. 


rHOMPSON’S  banner.. 

ROOTS 


SUTTER 


ms  all  roots  and  vegetables  into  FINF,  STOCK 
OI).  Indispensable  to  dairymen  and  sheep 
•edera  and  of  greatest  value  to  general  farmers  J 

Ipoultrymen.  Cuts  fine;  no  choking.  Self  Feed! - 

akin.  Prate  takes  out  all  dirt;  saves  the  knives; 
ly  warranted.  OUT  Send  for  Irre  Catalogue, 
tt.  THOMPSON  A  SOSS,  17 Hirer  St.,  KP81LANTI,  X1C1L 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

This  has  been  a  good  autumn  for 
growing  crops.  The  late-planted  straw¬ 
berries  have  made  a  good  growth,  and 
pot-grown  plants,  set  out  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  are  large  and  fine-looking.  Our 
spring-set  plants  were  put  out  in  rows 
six  feet  apart,  and  early  potatoes  were 
planted  between  the  rows.  These  were 
dug  in  July,  and  then,  with  the  Rich¬ 
ards’  transplanter,  runners  from  the 
spring-set  plants  were  put  out  where 
the  potatoes  were  dug.  These  plants 
are  now  large  and  fine,  and  as  soon  as 
the  ground  freezes,  they  will  be  mulched. 
The  space  between  the  rows  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  forest  leaves  and  coarse  hay 
from  the  swamp,  and  the  plants  will  be 
covered  with  manure. 

XXX 

Another  year,  we  expect  to  set  the 
plants  somewhat  differently.  We  shall 
put  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  four  feet  in  the  row.  Between 
each  two  plants,  we  shall  put  two  hills 
of  early  potatoes — the  seed  started  in 
the  hotbed  and  transplanted.  Then, 
when  the  potatoes  are  dug,  it  will  be 
easy  to  put  out  runners  so  as  to  cover 
the  row.  For  our  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  the  hill  varieties  like  Parker 
Earle,  Glen  Mary,  Marshall  or  Gardner 
work  best,  as  with  such  culture,  we  can 
obtain  crops  of  potatoes,  sweet  corn  or 
cabbage  while  the  strawberries  are 
growing.  Speaking  of  strawberries, 
makes  me  say  that  there  are  just  10 
plants  left  growing  on  my  “strawberry 
barrel.”  It  has  had  no  care  at  all  since 
May. 

X  t  X 

Other  crops  still  growing  in  this  damp 
November  weather  are  turnips,  Crimson 
clover  and  rye.  The  turnips  were  broad¬ 
casted  with  clover,  and  both  have  done 
well.  There  has  been  little  or  no  sale 
for  white  turnips  this  fall.  The  ruta¬ 
bagas  were  sown  too  late,  and  are  too 
small.  The  Crimson  clover  is  fine,  and 
has  won  more  respect  from  nearby  farm 
era  than  any  other  crop  we  have  tried 
One  bad  thing  is  that  it  seems  to  attract 
the  rabbits,  and  that  means  a  swarm  of 
hunters  who  all  want  to  know  what 
“that  green  stuff  is  ”  A  singular  thing 
about  any  kind  of  clover  is  that  every 
man  has  great  respect  for  the  soil  that 
can  produce  it.  No  one  ever  doubts  the 
value  of  clover.  In  a  part  of  the  melon 
field,  the  catch  of  clover  was  so  poor 
that  we  “  cutawayed  ”  it  and  sowed  rye. 
It  will  all  be  plowed  into  the  soil  next 
spring.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  farm 
all  covered  with  green  during  these  dull, 
wet  days. 

X  t  X 

A  sick  cow  gave  us  some  little  trouble 
last  week.  It  was  a  bad  case  of  con¬ 
stipation  or  dry  murrain.  She  ate  too 
much  frosted  corn,  and  was  badly  chilled. 
We  gave  her  large  doses  of  linseed  oil  in 
lime  water,  and  injected  hot  soap  suds. 
This  relieved  her,  and  now  we  shall  feed 
oil  meal  with  her  bran.  Some  cows  are 
liable  to  be  badly  constipated  when  they 
first  come  from  pasture  to  dry  hay  or 
fodder.  I  have  known  cows  to  die  from 
the  effects  of  it.  One  grand  thing  about 
ensilage  is  that  it  makes  the  change 
from  or  to  pasture  so  that  it  is  no  change 
at  all.  Oil  meal  is  a  fine  food  for  cows 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

X  X  X 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  plan  of  letting 
a  hen  balance  her  own  ration  by  keep 
ing  separate  grains  before  her  all  the 
time,  is  a  failure.  We  tried  it  with  a  lot 
of  pullets  that  we  bought  in  New  York. 
They  were  stuffed  with  corn  when  we 
bought  them,  and  many  of  them  had, 
evidently,  had  little  besides  corn.  They 
were  confirmed  corn  eaters,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  other  grains  we  kept  before 
them,  they  continued  to  stuff  on  corn. 
They  were  like  men  we  have  seen  who,  if 
they  had  their  own  way,  would  eat  little 
besides  corn  bread  and  ham.  We  can 
obtain  better  results  with  home-bred 
birds  that  have  learned  the  taste  of  bran 


and  meat  from  the  start.  My  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  such  hens  do  fairly  well 
under  such  a  system,  but  where  one  is 
buying  live  hens  of  uncertain  breeding. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  plan  is  to 
feed  a  ground  mixture  containing  a 
well-balanced  ration.  If  you  feed  the 
whole  grains  mixed,  the  hens  will  pick 
out  the  one  grain  that  suits  them,  and 
leave  the  rest.  At  the  stores  in  New 
York  where  live  poultry  is  bought, 
cracked  corn  and  water  are  kept  before 
the  birds  all  the  time.  Their  crops  are 
always  full,  and  it  seems  as  though  five 
per  cent  of  the  live  weight  is  corn. 

X  X  X 

Our  last  purchase  of  hens  was  48  good 
birds  that  cost  818.67.  They  are  mostly 
Brown  Leghorns  of  last  year’s  hatching, 
with  a  few  choice  Plymouth  Rock  pul¬ 
lets.  We  were  able  to  take  our  choice 
at  this  price — rejecting  old  or  badly 
marked  birds.  When  we  got  them  home, 
we  found  one  roupy  hen  which,  some¬ 
how,  got  past  us.  She  was  taken  out  at 
once  for  doctoring.  These  hens  were 
dusted  well  with  P.  D.  Q.  insect  powder, 
and  put  into  a  house  that  had  been  well 
sulphured  and  cleaned.  The  balanced 
ration  mixture  is  kept  before  them  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  time.  If,  after  two  weeks 
of  careful  watching,  they  do  not  show 
disease,  they  will  be  sorted  out  into  the 
different  houses  according  to  size,  color 
and  general  character.  We  are  trying 
to  grade  these  hens  so  as  to  have  in  each 
pen  birds  of  somewhat  uniform  type. 
There  are  some  really  superior  hens  in 
this  last  lot.  They  came  from  Long 
Island,  and  I  cannot  understand  why 
farmers  should  sell  them  for  so  little 
money.  While  buying  these  hens  I 
noticed  a  crate  of  Belgian  hares.  From 
what  the  dealer  says  about  the  demand 
for  them,  I  think  that  we  shall  have  to 
give  them  a  trial  at  Hope  Farm  h  w  c 

It  is  almost  criminal  to  risk  the  consequences  of  a 
Cold  when  you  can  break  It  up  with  a  proper  medi¬ 
cine;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  can  break  it 
up  with  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

Eor  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Rainless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


$100  Reward. 


For  many  years  we  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle’s 
Elixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  every 
possible  way  that  your 
expenditure  was  a  wise 
one. 

What  can  be  fairer  ? 
Could  we  afford  to  do 
this,  or  would  this 
paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 


Used  and  endorsed  by 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


cures  curbs,  splints,  colic,  all  lameness,  con¬ 
tracted  and  knotted  cords,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
Imys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars  free. 

OR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

y?eek  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


Send  your  address  with  2 -cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No.  9  Church  St.,  Qwggo,  N.Y. 


nc  ATU  TH  I  I  PC  A  Disinfectant  Powderj  ft 
ULAin  III  LIUL  Poultry  Vermin.  8ample  10 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  In  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25;cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 
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Open  to  every  one  that  keeps  a 
flock  of  not  less  than  10  hens. 


u 


Four  Grand  Poultry  Contests* 

Open  to  everv  one  that  keens  a 

X 


Incubators,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc., 


TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  ENTRY. 

Write  us  to-day  for  full  particulars  and  entry  blanks. 

The  Poultry  and  Farm  Supply  Go.,  P.  0.  Box  179,  Boston,  Mass 


ss.  ^ 


FALL  WORK 


is  about  over,  and  you  can  take  thoso 
trips  to  buy  LI  VE  STOCK.  We  have  been 
Instructed  to  sell  NORM  ANDIES,  HOL- 
STEINS,  JERSEYS,  AYRSHIRES. 
TROTTING  STALLIONS,  PERCHERONS  and  BERKSHIKES  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  inquiries 
for  Guernseys.  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

J Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  ft 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  Tlie 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Ilog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  TW~  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  U.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  UL 

Soecial  Tank  Sale. 

For  the  next  30  days  we 
will  sell  our  regular  $12, 
five  -  barrel,  galvanlzec 
steel  stock  tank,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  for  $5.75.  Cash 
with  order.  This  offer  is 
made  to  introduce  the  famous  HALL  STEEL 
TANKS,  and  is  only  good  for  30  days  from  date  of 
the  first  appearance  of  this  ad  Better  order  at  once; 
there  will  be  a  rush.  THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK 
CO.,  800  14th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


ASTEURA 

THE  ORIGINAL  SOLIDIFIED  LINIMENT 


is  an  unequaled  remedy  that  first  soothes, 
brings  relief— then  cures  permanently.  Old 
running  sores  promptly  healed.  All  skin 
eruptions,neuralgia, rheumatism— kills  aches  & 
pains.  Effective  in  external  *  internal  applica¬ 
tion.  Being  solid  it  won't  freeze,  spill  or  evapo¬ 
rate.  Agts  make  money.  Circ.A  connd'tial  terms. 

Pasteu  ra  Medicine  Co .  Bx  1  .Chittenango.N.  Y. 


For  a  kniie  that  will  out  a  horn  without  I 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  , 

.  sides  at  once  get. 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  Is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s  0 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  H’E.HIZE.  m 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa,  § 


imuj 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

KJffiS LII,UID  EXTRACTdf  smoke 

Circu  lar.E.KRAUSER&BRO.MIIJON.PA 


Honey  money:'* 

is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Oulture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot¬ 
ed  to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 

all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


We  keep  every  A 

-  —  —  — - thing  in  the  \ 

▲  POULTRY  LUTE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubaf.  i 
X  ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— it’s  £ 
X  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our  I 
X  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask-  2 

t  ing — it’s  worth  having. 

E.tcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.  « 
$  28  Vosoy  Street,  New  York  Citv.  4 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 
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Poultry  Supplies 


,  Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  Is  full  of 
meat.  Vou  should  have  it  It  at  all  Interested 
In  Poultry.  Sent  free. 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies 
Send  for  illustrated  list,  just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

317-219  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 


J  ^ 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crashed  Flint,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Box  691,  YORK,  PA. 


$6  Cash  (50  egg  size)  On  Trial  $5.75.  “3hatchos 
with  Barnaul,  20,37  and  48  chicks  from  50  egg».”  Jacob 
Whlppert,  Cecil,  0.  Large  size  cheap.  Send  4o  for  No.  23 

catalog.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co,,  Springfield,  0. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
i  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogne.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELL.EE.SLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

BHINKOLUrr,  H.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RF  ^HlNNMI  j  907  Liberty  at.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
.  I.  onnnnun,  ■)  Farm.Kdgeworth.p.F.w.&c.B.R 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N 
Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poiand-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chiokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBURQII 

CT  y  ^5  O  I  extra  lot  of  thoroughbred 

v/l  O  O  I  C  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  of  the 
choicest  breeding,  from  great  milkers  and  good  but¬ 
ter-makers.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

C||C|in  A  choice  lot  of  Registered  Shropshire 
wliCC*  Ewe  Lambs,  aud  a  few  two-year  Ewes. 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

FlfiWTK  both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices 
OUUUl  DVB  llo  reasonable.  L.  B.Frear,  Ithaca,  N.Y 

.Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshire! 

and  C. WHITES.  Still  selling 
at  hard  times  prices.  Choice 
Boars  and  Sows,  not  akin,  all 
ages.  Sowsbied.  POULTRY. 
Write  us. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

Stock  sired  by  noted  Boars,  such  as  Long  cello  w 
16836,  Lord  Windsor  30461,  Black  Knight  30003, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRES 

at  auction.  50  First-class  Cheshires  of  various 
ages  Send  for  Circulars  and  Description.  Sale 
closes  December  1. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine 


write  C.  C.  B  raw  ley. 
New  Madison,  Ohio. 


30 


of  our  100  Fall  Pigs  sold  at  $12  a  pair.  We  have 
no  competition  In  Poland-Chinas  if  you  want 
size  and  breeding.  Catalogue. 

F.  H  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 

»OLLIE  PUPS  AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  from 
/  Registered  Stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

HenswithanyGrif 

Will  lay  ergs,  but  with  MANN’S  Granite 
Crystal  Grit  aud  MANN’S  Green  Bono 
Cutter,  they  lay  twice  as  many.  Green  Bona 
and  Mann's  Qrit  produce  a  food  that  gives 
wonderful  results;  as  ECC  MAKERS 
they  have  no  equal. 

MANH’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

have  world  wide  fame.  Cash  or  instalments. 
Catalog  free  If  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO,,  Milford,  Musa. 

$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
&.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymeu. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Willis. 

>  Circular  and  testimonials  tree. 

WLLSON  BROS.,  Eastou,  Pa. 
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NEVER  BEATEN 

in  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something  ■ 
the  superiority  claims  of  the 
ELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
Blf  reguluting,  entirely  anto- 
‘  matic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  does  the  reet.  AU  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit. 


RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BR000ER  CO. 


QUINCY 


ILLS 


HATCH  Chickens  », I 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  LoweNt  priced 
fl  rat-el  a*  a  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL. 
114  to  182  S.  6th  *t.  Quincy,  III. 


INCUBATORS.  Self-Regulating.  Catalogne  free 


1 — G.  8.  81NGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


rra  IHPBOVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  moat 
reliable,  and  oheapest  first-class  Hatch** 
'h Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  IL£, 
mMHMRPanBan 
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♦  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL  YOU  MUST  READ  ‘'SUCCESS." 

SUCCESS 

Forty  Large  Superbly  Illustrated  Pages  Every  A\oi?tb»  at  Si. 00  a  Year.  ,At  tb*  Cooper  Ui?ioi?>  flew  YorH  City 

♦  How  Some  tbeir  A\illiops 

4  - - - — - — — - - - — — - - - 

^  The  Most  Remarkable  and  Most  Stimulating  Paper  of  the  Age  is  SUCCESS.  Its  every  Issue  is  full  of  the  Romance  of  Achievement  under  Difficul- 

ties;  of  Obscure  Beginnings  and  Triumphant  Endings;  and  of  Stirring  Stories  of  Struggles  and  Triumphs. 

(Read,  “How  Wanamaker  Trundled  his  First  Order  In  a  Wheelbarrow,”  in  December  SUCCESS.) 

Many  Living  Men  and  Living  Women — Living  Embodiments  of  Success — Contribute  to  SUCCESS  the 
Story  of  their  Lives — How  they  Began ;  How  they  Planned ;  How  they  Plodded ;  How  they  Succeeded. 

(Read,  “How  I  Made  My  First  Thousand,”  by  Elijah  A.  Morse,  in  December  SUCCESS.) 

Are  you  Looking  for  Higher  Salary — Would  you  Double  your  Income — Do  you  Aspire  to  Better  and 
Greater  Things — Would  you  make  your  very  Obstacles  Stepping-Stones^to  Victory?  Read  SUCCESS. 

(Read,  “Princely  Salaries  and  the  Men  who  get  them,”  in  December  SUCCESS.) 

Whatever  your  Station,  your  Age,  your  Circumstances,  your  Color,  your  Nationality,  SUCCESS  will 
Help  you.  Full  of  Inspiration,  full  of  Action,  full  of  Enthusiasm,  SUCCESS  reads  like  a  Romance. 

Every  page  Thrills  the  Heart  and  Irresistibly  Impels  the  Reader  to  Greater  and  Nobler  Achievement. 

I  nmenu  c  „,rmru  (Read,  “How  a  Farmer-Boy  Became  a  Millionaire,”  in  December  SUCCESS.) 

UK.  U n I oU IN i  o  IVl  AnL/t|N«  , ^  ^  _  .  . 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF.  Thousands  of  Ambitious  Women  are  longing  to  be  Bread-Winners;  longing  to  make  their  Mark  in 

^  Life;  to  be  Independent.  But  they  are  at  a  Loss  How  to  Begin,  and  What  to  Do.  SUCCESS  will  Help 

them  to  Help  Themselves.  Brimful  of  Practical  Suggestions,  SUCCESS  Points  the  Way  to  Victory. 

(Read,  “How  I  Won  Fame  After  Fifty,”  by  Amelia  E.  Barr,  in  December  SUCCESS;  also,  “What  Two  Girls  Accomplished.”) 

Stirring  and  Striving  Young  Men  will  find  in  SUCCESS  Valuable  Points  on  How  to  Start  on  their 
Own  Account,  How  to  get  Capital,  How  to  Establish  Credit,  and  How  to  Build  up  a  Successful  Business. 

(Read,  “Shall  1  Risk  my  Salary  and  go  into  Business  for  Myself,”  in  December  SUCCESS.) 

SUCCESS  is  Breezy — SUCCESS  is  Bright — SUCCESS  is  Beautifully  Illustrated — SUCCESS  is  Inspir¬ 
ing,  Encouraging,  Instructive,  and  Entertaining.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  the  best  investment  in 
these  Days  of  exceptional  Opportunity,  of  gigantic  Enterprise,  of  Innumerable  Openings,  is  a  Year's 
scription  to  SUCCESS,  the  most  Helpful  Publication  in  the  World.  Forty  large  and  beautifully  Illustrated 
Pages  and  every  Page  an  Acre  of  Diamonds  l  You  will  make  more  money  next  year  if  you  read  SUCCESS. 

(Read,  “How  a  Newsboy  Became  a  College  President,”  by  Frances  E.  Willard,  in  December  SUCCESS.) 


FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 

CONTRIBUTOR. 


BISHOP  J.  H.  VINCENT. 

CONTRIBUTOR. 


MRS.  H-  P.  SPOFFORD. 

CONTRIBUTOR. 


I  Boohs  that  Will  Help  V our  Fortune 

4  Every  Man  and  Every  Woman,  Ambitious  to  Succeed  in  Life,  to  Triumph  over  Difficulties,  to  Overcome  all  Obstacles,  and  to  Develop 
4  a  Full  Symmetrical  Character,  should  read  SUCCESS.  To  New  Subscribers  Only,  we  make  the  following  Extraordinary  Premium  Offers: 


Pushing  lo  the  front 


24  Portraits— 440  Pages — Cloth  and  Gold. 

“I  have  read  your  book  with  unusual  interest.  It 
cannot  but  be  an  inspiration.”  William  Mckinley. 

NEVER  SOLD  FOR  LESS  THAN  -  Jg 

Row  to  Rise  in  the  ttlorld 


1.50 


32  Portraits— 486  Pages — Cloth  and  Gold. 

“I  am  sure  the  future  will  show  that  there  are  in  it  the 
seeds  of  many  a  successful  career.”  Chauncey  At.  Depew. 

NEVER  SOLD  FOR  LESS  THAN  -  -  $1.50 

SUCCESS  For  One  Year,  -  -  -  -  1.00 


TOTAL,  -  . $4.00 

To  new  Subscribers  only  we  will  send  sill  the 
above  —  Sr,  Marden’s  two  books — “  I’l'SHIXO 
TO  THE  FRONT,”  and  “HOW  TO  RISE  IN 
THE  WORI.D,”  with  SUCCESS—  for  one  Tear 

TOGETHER  FOR  ONLY,  -  -  -  $2.00 

WE  FULLY  PREPAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 


Occupations  for  Ulomen? 

Or,  What  Employment  to  Seek;  Where  to  Look  for  it; 
How  to  Obtain  it;  How  to  Do  it,  and  What  it  Will  Pay. 
FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 

Assisted  by  Miss  H.  M.  Winslow  and  Sallie  Joy  White. 

Over  500  Extra  Large  Pages  with  Numerous  Illustrations, 
Substantially  Bound  in  Rich  Cloth  and  Gilt. 

“Hiss  Frances  E.  Willard,  President  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and 
next  to  Queen  Victoria  the  most  widely  known  woman,  has  un¬ 
questionably  given  to  the  world  in  this  volume  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  most  practical,  most  helpful  and  most  comprehensive 
book  for  women  ever  published.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage 

-  -  -  -  $3.75 

-  -  -  -  1.00 


RETAIL  PRICE, 
SUCCESS  For  One  Year, 


TOTAL, . $4.75 

To  New  Subscribers  Only,  on  Receipt  of  $2.00 

We  will  send  Hiss  Willard’s  fsresit  book, “Occupa¬ 
tion*  for  Women,”  with  SUCCESS  for  one  year. 

WE  FULLY  PREPAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 


Standard  encyclopedia 

ONE  THOUSAND  LARGE  PAGES,  with 
OVER  EIGHT  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

•  H 

Covering  the  entire  range  of  Human  Knowledge, 
Invention  and  Discovery  up  to  the  present  day, 
including  the  Arts,  Sciences,  History,  Biogra¬ 
phy,  Geography,  Exploration,  Electricity, 
Chemistry,  and  Statistics  of  every  kind ;  dur¬ 
ably  and  artistically  bound  in  rich  Basket 
Cloth  and  Gilt. 

NEVER  SOLD  FOR  LESS  THAN  -  -  $4.25 

SUCCESS  For  One  Year,  =  -  -  -  1 .00 


total,  . -  $5.25 

To  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY  we  will  send  the 
“STANDARD  ENCYCLOPEDIA  ”  with  SUCCESS 
for  One  Year  on  receipt  of  only  $2.00 

WE  FULLY  PREPAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 


t  W 


Send  for  the  Books — Look  them  over — Keep  them  Ten  Days,  and  if  not  Satisfactory,  send  them  back,  and  we  will  Refund  your  Money. 

Square  Pegs  ip  Roupd  Holes 

Many  Men  and  Women — Industrious  and  E*  ^  ,etic— Fail  to  Attain  that  Measure  of  Prosperity  to 
which  their  Push  and  Pluck  justly  Entitle  them.  ^  .ley  plan  and  plod,  but  make  no  Headway.  Others 
Succeed,  but  not  They.  The  Explanation  is  th'  J*  They  are  Square  Pegs  in  Round  Holes.  They  are 
out  of  their  Element.  They  are  like  Fish  out  ^  / ater,  Beating  the  Air  and  Earth  in  vain,  Finding  their 
Fins  a  Hindrance  instead  of  a  Help.  But  hec  ^  >  they  do  not  now  Succeed  is  no  Evidence  that  they  were 
Born  to  Fail.  They  need  Intelligent  Guidar  ^ato  the  Proper  Channels,  where  their  Peculiar  Talents  will 
make  Industry  and  Energy  Tell  for  their  q?  /ancement  and  Profit.  They  should  Read  SUCCESS. 

(Read,  “How  Change  of  Business  wrought  Change  of  Fortune,”  in  December  SUCCESS.) 

You  cannot  get  a  more  Useful  or  more  Serviceable  Holiday  Gift  than  a  Year's  Subscription  to  SUCCESS  with  any  of  the  Splendid  Premiums 
described  above.  You  may  have  Paper  and  Premiums  each  sent  to  a  Separate  Address  without  Extra  Charge.  Act  Quickly  to  Secure  these 
Premiums,  but  if  you  are  Too  Late,  we  will 
Refund  Your  Money  Immediately.  Address 

~  LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  SUCCESS  DURING  1898. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  George  W.  Cable,  Frances  E.  Willard,  Edna  Dean  Proctor, 

Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Bishop  J.  P.  Newman, 
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Julia  Ward  Howe, 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur. 
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11.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  SPROUT-GRAFTED  CHESTNUT  TREE.  Fig.  329. 

our  tract  of  land,  and  had  part  of  it  cleared  during 
the  winter.  On  the  part  cleared,  there  were  one  and 
two-year-old  sprouts ;  these  were  grafted  in  the 
spring  of  1895.  On  June  12,  we  took  a  count  of  the 


Fig.  330. 


SOME  NEW  CHESTNUTS. 

On  October  4,  I  visited  Mr.  J.  W.  Killen’s 
fruit  and  nut  farm  in  Delaware.  Mr.  Killen 
has  a  large  number  of  seedling  chestnut 
trees  grown  from  Japan  nuts,  and  many  of 
these  are  bearing.  The  most  remarkable 
varieties  of  chestnuts  1  ever  saw,  are  the 
Extra  Early  Japan,  and  th  3  Killen.  Nuts 
of  the  Extra  Early  Japan  were  ripe,  and 
burrs  open,  on  September  3,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  many  burrs  were  still  hanging 
on  the  tree.  I  saw  three  % -bushel  baskets 
full  of  nuts  in  the  burr  that  had  been 
picked  from  one  tree,  now  probably  seven 
years  old. 

This  original  tree  of  the  Extra  Early  Japan 
is  about  12  feet  high,  with  a  spreading  top  about  10  or 
12  feet  in  diameter.  The  nuts  are  a  rich  dark  brown, 
and  every  burr  bears  three  large  handsome  nuts  of 
uniform  size.  I  saw  no  false  nuts.  The  fact  that  this 
variety  ripens  a  month  before  most  other 
sweet  chestnuts,  and  that  it  is  of  extra 
large  size,  rich  color,  and  extremely 
productive,  stamps  it  as  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  commercial  nut  grower. 

The  original  tree  of  the  Killen  stands 
about  40  feet  from  the  Extra  Early 
Japan,  and  is  of  about  the  same  age  and 
size.  I  saw  nearly  a  bushel  of  nuts  in 
the  burr,  which  Mr.  Killen  had  picked, 
and  the  tree  was  still  quite  well  loaded. 
The  Killen  chestnuts  were  ripe  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  which  marks  it  also  as  an  early 
nut,  although  more  than  two  weeks 
later  than  the  Extra  Early  Japan.  The 
Killen  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  sweet 
chestnut  in  cultivation  ;  it  is  a  rather 
light  brown,  and  grows  three  to  five 
nuts  in  each  burr.  I  measured  speci¬ 
mens  that  were  53^  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Both  the  Killen  and  the  Extra 
Early  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  Killen  also  has  bearing  trees  of 
the  Ridgeley,  Numbo,  Felton,  Paragon, 
Dager  and  several  unnamed  varieties  of 
promise.  Neither  the  Killen  nor  the  Extra 
Early  Japan  has  as  yet  been  propagated 
for  sale,  and  no  trees  of  eUher  variety 
are  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Mr.  Killen 
has  a  commercial  orchard  of  about  five 
acres  of  chestnuts  just  coming  in  bearing.  He  is 
conducting  a  series  of  very  interesting  experiments 
with  different  forms  of  potash  and  other  fertilizers 
on  sweet  potatoes  and  strawberries. 

Every  known  variety  of  nut  which  will  thrive  in 
this  climate  is  to  be  found  on  this  farm.  Mr.  Killen 
has  a  fine  row  of  Black-walnuts  of  very  superior 


ZCHESTNUT  CULTURE  ON  SPROUT  LAND. 
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NOT  ALL  A  ONE-SIDED  SUCCESS 

Troubles  That  Were  Not  Anticipated 

Three  years  ago,  The  R  N  -Y.  visited  the  late  H. 
M.  Engle  of  Pennsylvania,  and  saw  what  he  was  doing 
in  improved  chestnut  culture.  Mr.  Engle, 
at  that  time,  had  nearly  20  acres  of  rough 
forest  land  grafted  to  improved  chestnuts, 
chiefly  Paragon.  His  method  of  propaga¬ 
tion  was  very  simple.  The  original  chest¬ 
nut  trees  were  cut  down  for  firewood  or 
timber,  and  the  sprouts  were  permitted  to 
grow  from  the  stump  ;  the  following  year, 
after  cutting  all  but  three  or  more  sprouts 
from  each  stump,  they  were  grafted  in  much 
the  same  way  that  fruit  trees  are  grafted. 

Two  or  three  of  these  sprouts  were  started 
from  each  stump,  and  as  they  grew  large 
enough  to  determine  their  vigor,  all  but  the 
best  ones  were  cut  away.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit,  the  grove  was,  certainly,  in  a  very 
promising  condition,  and  the  prospects  for 
success  in  this  new  business  were  quite  flat¬ 
tering.  Our  readers  have  shown  great  in¬ 
terest  in  this  matter,  and  have  often  called 
for  further  information.  We  are  now  able 
to  show  on  this  page,  pictures  of  such  trees, 
so  that  one  may  see  just  how  they  grow  and 
develop  from  the  stump.  The  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Engle’s  son  is  somewhat 
discouraging,  and  the  enterprise  seems  to 
have  partly  failed  for  reasons  which  could 
not  be  foreseen  three  years  ago.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Mr.  Reist  is  aware  of  this 
danger  from  the  weevil.  He  has  cleared 
the  tract  of  all  underbrush,  and  will  take  great  pains 
to  remove  all  immature  burrs  and  nuts.  We  shall  be 
much  interested  to  know  how  this  experiment  comes 
out,  and  we  shall,  also,  be  pleased  to  have  other  read¬ 
ers  who  have  attempted  this  sprout 
grafting,  give  a  synopsis  of  their  results. 


hope  of  the  orchard  paying  during  some  succeeding 
years.  H.  m.  kngle  *  son. 

An  Attempt  to  Beat  the  Weevil. 

Our  experience  with  chestnut-growing  covers  only 
a*few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1894,  we  purchased 


Fig.  330  gives  a  good  idea  of  the/general  appear¬ 
ance  and  of  the  growth  made.  A  few  hundred  of 
the  1895  trees  bore  nuts  this  season  ;  one  of  them  had 
95  burrs. 

The  prospects  look  promising  for  the  future.  The 
only  thing  we  fear  and  dread  is  the  weevil.  We  have 
cleared  the  tract  of  all  underbrush.  It  is 
our  plan  to  gather  all  immature  burrs  as 
they  drop,  and  burn  them,  and  when  we 
gather  the  crop,  to  destroy  all  the  burrs 
and  the  wormy  nuts.  By  doing  this,  we 
hope  to  keep  the  weevil  in  check.  We  re¬ 
alize  that  we  have  a  desperate  enemy  to 
fight,  and  that,  to  succeed,  we  must  take 
every  means  known  to  destroy  it.  So  far, 
we  have  sustained  very  little  loss  from  any 
source.  The  storms  broke  off  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  grafts.  j.  g.  reist. 


Outcome  of  Mr.  Engle’s  Experiment. 

Our  experience  in  grafting  Paragon 
chestnuts  on  sprouts  of  the  native 
variety,  has  not  been  altogether  satis¬ 
factory,  chiefly  because  of  the  weevil. 

The  trees  have  made  a  good  growth,  as 
a  rule,  and  are  very  thrifty-looking,  but 
do  not  bear  as  profusely  as  trees  on  their 
own  seedlings.  In  this  we  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  we  supposed  that  they 
would  bear  the  same  as  the  trees  on  the 
farm.  Why  they  do  not  we  can’t  tell. 

The  worms,  however,  are  the  greatest 
drawback.  If  all  the  nuts  were  salable, 
it  would  not  require  so  very  many  to 
make  it  pay ;  but  when  we  have  to 
throw  out  one-third  or  one-half,  it  cuts 
down  profits  very  much.  On  the  whole, 
it  has  not  been  a  profitable  enterprise, 
and  unless  some  remedy  be  found  for 
the  worm,  we  fear  that  it  will  not  be. 

The  expense  of  keeping  down  the  under¬ 
brush  is  considerable,  as  is  also  the  nut 
gathering.  If  we  had  it  to  do  again,  we 
should  plant  grafted  trees  (or  seedling 
trees  and  graft  them  afterward)  on 
ground  that  could  be  cultivated,  as  we 
could  make  something  out  of  the  ground  while  the 
trees  were  growing.  The  expense  of  keeping  down  the 
underbrush  is  too  great,  especially  on  rough  land. 
The  crop  this  year  was  very  light,  but  there  were  no 
native  chestnuts  at  all  in  our  section.  In  a  chestnut 
year,  the  Paragon  would,  probably,  do  much  better, 
End  not  be  so  wormy,  so  that  we  have  not  lost_all 


VIEW  IN  A  PARAGON  CHESTNUT  GROVE. 

grafts,  and  found  that  we  had  over  3,300  growing, 
about  80  per  cent  of  those  set.  Daring  1896,  we  added 
over  4,300  growing  grafts.  This  year,  the  grafting 
was  a  partial  failure,  owing,  we  believe,  to  grafting 
too  early  in  the  season.  We  now  have  over  9,000  one, 
two  and  three-year  grafted 'trees.  All -have  made  a 
very  fine  growth^  far  -exceeding  our  expectations. 
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quality.  The  kernels  are  covered  with  a  white 
skin,  and  are  of  strong  resemblance  to  the  English 
walnut.  I  saw  several  varieties  of  filberts  loaded 
with  nuts,  also  trees  of  pecan,  Shellbark  and  butter¬ 
nuts.  K.  G.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  giving  the  natural  size  of  the 
Extra  Early  Japan  is  shown  at  Fig.  331.  The  Killen 
was  pictured  last  spring  on  page  238. 


MICE  AND  RABBITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Is  there  any  wash,  harmless  to  the  trees,  that  can  be  used  on 
fruit  trees,  that  will  protect  them  from  being  girdled  by  mice 
and  rabbits?  r.  h.  l.  .t. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Bank  the  Trees  Against  Mice. 

As  we  have  no  rabbits  to  annoy  us  in  the  orchard, 
we  have  had  no  experience  in  fighting  them.  Several 
years  since,  we  were  annoyed  by  them  in  the  nursery, 
and  found  the  use  of  strychnine  sprinkled  upon  slices 
of  sweet  apples  and  hung  upon  the  lower  branches  of 
the  trees  entirely  effective.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
we  killed  one  dozen  in  a  single  night.  Clean  culture 
is  a  great  aid  in  preventing  damage  from  mice,  but  to 
be  very  secure,  it  is  my  custom  to  put  a  bank  of  earth 
against  the  outside  rows  of  young  orchard  trees, 
which  we  level  in  the  spring.  If  the  orchard  is  free 
from  weeds,  their  work,  so  far  as  my  experience  is 
concerned,  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  margin  of 
the  orchard.  Working  under  the  snow  crust,  they 
strike  the  bank  of  earth  referred  to,  and  abandon  the 
tree.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  very  simple  and 
effective.  s.  d.  willabd. 

New  York. 

Lath  and  Good  Cats, 

I  have  naturally  been  compelled  to  study  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  found  that  strip  laths,  tied  upon  the 
trees,  cut  in  lengths  to  reach  from  the  ground 
to  the  lower  limbs,  when  pressed  firmly  into 
the  earth  all  around  the  trees,  and  tied  with  a 
tow  string,  will  do  the  business  in  the  cheapest 
and  best  way.  An  additional  protection  is 
found  in  daubing  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
pitch  from  pine  trees.  It  acts  well,  as  bunny  is 
very  careful  of  his  coat.  Good  cats  are  useful 
assistants,  as  they  catch  the  young  rabbits.  I 
have  not,  with  these  precautions,  had  a  single 
tree  injured  for  many  years,  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Vermont. 

Axle  Grease  and  Lath  Strips. 

To  prevent  rabbits  and  mice  from  girdling 
young  apple  trees,  Mr.  Harrison  and  some 
others  use  Diamond  axle  grease.  I  have  not 
used  it  myself,  but  Mr.  Harrison  speaks  very 
highly  of  it.  To  apply  it  easily  and  quickly,  a 
piece  of  sheepskin,  with  wool  about  an  inch 
long,  is  sewed  over  the  thumb  and  palm  of  a 
mitten,  the  grease  is  pasted  on  this,  and  the 
tree  is  grasped  at  the  collar  and  the  hand  drawn 
up  to  the  limbs  with  a  half  twisting  motion. 

This  particular  brand  of  axle  grease  contains, 
so  Mr.  Harrison  says,  very  little  oil,  conse¬ 
quently,  does  not  injure  the  trees  in  the  least. 

Some  orchardists  wrap  the  trees  with  old  news¬ 
papers,  five  or  six  thicknesses,  and  tie  them  on  with 
twine.  Others  use  cheap  muslin  dipped  in  water 
well  scented  with  asafetida.  Still  others  use  plaster¬ 
ing  laths  cut  in  halves  and  woven  together  with  No. 
20  wire,  the  same  as  lath  and  wire  fence  is  woven.  I 
have  used  this  altogether  for  young  trees.  Five  pieces 
of  lath  are  required  for  each  tree,  and  they  have 
proved  an  efficient  protection  for  three  years,  when 
the  growth  of  the  tree  bursts  them  off. 

On  my  larger  trees,  I  shall,  this  year,  use  a  wash 
composed  of  lime  (fresh  slaked),  sulphur,  copperas  and 
a  little  melted  glue,  just  sufficient  to  make  the  wash 
adhere  well.  This  I  shall  paste  on  pretty  thickly,  and 
I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  no  rabbit  or  mouse  will 
tackle  it.  In  a  wooded  locality,  where  rabbits  are 
very  bad,  it  is  best  to  head  the  trees  not  less  than 
three  feet  high,  protect  with  woven  lath,  using  six 
pieces,  and  then  wash  the  lath,  and  the  tree  up  to  the 
head,  with  a  thick  lime  and  sulphur  mixture.  A  six- 
lath  protector  will  stand  five  or  six  years,  and  is 
about  as  cheap  as  one  can  use.  They  are  woven  about 
three  inches  from  each  end.  fbed  gbundy. 

Illinois. 

Earth  Mound  or  Wire  Strips. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  wash  or  paste  to  be 
used  for  keeping  the  mice  from  girdling  trees,  that 
amounts  to  much,  that  is  harmless  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  I  do  not  like  to  daub  up  the  bark  of  a  tree  with 
any  paste  or  fluid  which  sticks  to  it,  as  it  fills  the 
pores  of  the  bark.  Keep  all  grass,  weeds  or  mulch 
away  for  a  space  of  three  feet  from  the  body  of  the 
tree.  Throw  up  a  small  mound  of  earth  against  the 
body  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  tread  well.  Mice 
will  not  girdle  the  trees  unless  there  is  some  shelter 
to  crawl  under  when  snow  covers  the  ground.  An¬ 
other  good  way  is  to  use  wire  cloth  woven  of  light 


wire  and  about  10  to  12  wires  to  the  inch.  Cut  into 
strips  6  to  12  inches  square  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tree.  Bring  this  wire  cloth  around  the  tree,  leav¬ 
ing  the  bottom  end  just  under  the  earth,  bring  the 
top  around  and  fasten  with  a  fine  wire,  leaving  a  space 
of  one-half  inch  between  the  wire  and  tree  for  the 
next  season’s  growth.  The  next  fall,  loosen  up  a 
little  if  required.  This  will  be  a  perfect  protection 
against  mice,  also  against  the  insect  which  lays  the 
egg  for  the  borer  which  is  so  destructive  to  apple, 
quince  and  peach  trees.  These  wire  shields  can  be 
put  on  very  rapidly,  and  the  wire  cloth  is  quite  inex¬ 
pensive,  thus  making  this  protection  from  mice  and 
the  borer  cost  but  very  little.  I  do  not  believe  that 
rabbits  will  girdle  trees.  They  will  bite  off  twigs 
and  eat  them  when  snow  covers  the  ground,  but  we 
have  never  known  of  their  girdling  trees.  Wood¬ 
chucks  sometimes  come  out  in  February  and  March, 
and  if  their  burrows  are  in  an  orchard,  will  scratch 
and  gnaw  the  trees  badly.  Their  work  is  usually  1% 
foot  from  the  ground.  If  there  are  burrows  in  the 
orchard,  fill  them  with  stones  in  the  fall. 

Connecticut.  edwin  hoyt 

Paper  the  Trees:  Eat  the  Rabbits. 

I  have  tried  most  of  the  washes  and  pastes  of  which 
I  have  heard,  but  have  found  nothing  that  ex¬ 
actly  fills  the  bill  in  the  matter  of  preventing  trees 
from  being  girdled  by  rabbits.  There  are  several 
washes  or  pastes  that  will  do  the  work  for  a  short 
time,  but  they  will  not  stay  on  the  trees  all  winter. 
A  paste  composed  of  a  pailful  of  soft  soap,  one  pound 
of  sulphur,  and  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  is  very 
effectual  while  it  remains  on  the  tree  ;  but  with  this, 
the  trees  have  to  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  Common  flour  paste  and  asafetida, 


enough  of  the  latter  to  make  it  smell  good  and  loud, 
will  keep  off  the  rabbits  till  it  washes  off  the  tree. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  pastes  I  have 
ever  used.  I  am  now  using  this  paste,  improved  by 
adding  Dendrolene,  half  and  half.  The  Dendrolene 
will  not  wash  off,  and  I  think  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  perfect  paste.  Dendrolene  and  asafetida  would 
keep  off  rabbits,  but  the  Dendrolene, being  a  petroleum 
product,  is  very  penetrating,  and  on  young  tender 
trees,  it  might  injure  the  bark  by  checking  its  growth, 
unless  it  be  carefully  washed  off  in  spring-time  with 
some  potash  wash.  Instead  of  using  flour  paste  with 
the  Dendrolene  and  asafetida,  land  plaster  might  be 
used,  as  it  would  do  no  injury  to  the  tree,  and  rabbits 
would  not  care  to  nibble  at  it. 

The  work  of  protecting  trees  must  begin  in  October, 
as  rabbits  begin  their  ravages  in  the  late  fall,  and 
often  injure  a  good  many  trees  before  one  is  aware  of 
it.  I  like  the  plan  of  wrapping  trees  with  common 
newspapers  as  a  protection  against  rabbits.  A  good 
brisk  man  will  thus  tie  up  400  or  500  trees  a  day,  and 
if  the  paper  be  put  on  carefully,  it  will  last  for  two 
years.  Another  good  plan  is  to  eat  the  rabbits.  By 
offering  a  bounty  for  each  rabbit  shot  in  the  orchard, 
or  employing  a  good  hunter  occasionally,  if  one  is  not 
an  expert  with  the  gun,  he  can  clean  out  this  pest  so 
that  there  will  be  few  left  to  do  damage,  w.  w.  s. 

Indiana. 

Whitewash  with  Soot. 

We  have  used  various  kinds  of  wash  on  about  7,000 
trees,  and  have  not  lost  any  by  mice  or  rabbits,  where 
both  are  plentiful.  We  always  use  common  lime 
whitewash,  sometimes  mixing  sulphur — one  pint — and 
one  pound  of  copperas  to  three  gallons  of  whitewash. 
We  are  now  using  soot  from  furnace  and  stove  pipes 
with  whitewash,  and  all  have  prevented  mice  and 


rabbits  from  working  on  the  trees  if  put  on  just 
before  cold  weather  sets  in.  l.  j.  post. 

Michigan. 

Whitewash  with  Sulphur  and  Carbolic  Acid. 

The  best  wash  we  have  tried  during  the  past  30 
years,  to  prevent  damage  from  rabbits,  is  a  fresh 
lime  solution  with  enough  flowers  of  sulphur  to  color 
it  yellow.  To  a  pailful  of  the  wash,  we  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  carbolic  acid.  If  a  dashing  rain  follow 
the  application  in  fall,  wash  again.  For  mice,  the 
best  protection  is  a  small  mound  of  earth  around  the 
stem.  I  have  never  known  field  mice  to  mount  this 
little  mound  to  girdle  the  tree.  j.  l.  budd. 

Iowa. 


WHITEWASH  AS  WINTER  PROTECTION. 

WHY  AND  HOW  IT  IS  USED. 

On  page  684,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  ex¬ 
periments  with  whitewashing  trees  for  winter  protec¬ 
tion,  which  were  conducted  at  the  Missouri  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Some  of  our  leading  horticulturists 
had  opinions  regarding  this  matter,  but  few  of  them 
seemed  to  have  given  it  personal  trial.  We  have  now 
obtained  the  complete  facts  from  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten, 
who  conducted  the  experiment.  In  referring  to  the 
criticisms  given  on  page  692,  Prof.  Whitten  says : 

I  am  glad  to  see  that,  In  general,  criticisms  have  favored  the 
idea  of  whitening  to  reflect  the  heat  and  keep  the  buds  dormant. 
However,  I  notice  that  two  or  three  writers  seem  to  have  over¬ 
looked  the  keynote  of  the  experiment,  and  look  upon  the  whiten¬ 
ing  as  intended  to  “  keep  out  the  cold  ”,  when  its  real  object  is,  as 
you  see,  to  keep  out  the  heat.  From  our  two  winters’  experience, 
I  believe  that  the  experiment  will  prove  to  be  of  commercial  value 
in  those  sections  where  intensely  bright  winter  sunlight  prevails, 
but  have  less  faith  in  its  eflicaey  near  large  bodies  of  water 
where  fluctuating  temperatures  are  less  marked,  and  where 
humidity  and  even  fogs  are  likely  to  accompany  the  warm  spells. 
A  glance  at  the  table  of  temperatures  registered  by  white  and 
dark-colored  thermometers  will  show  that,  on  cloudy 
days,  the  different  colors  have  very  little  effect  on  the 
heat  absorbed  or  reflected. 

It  appears  from  his  bulletin  that  a  common 
lime  whitewash  was  first  used,  but  this  was 
found  to  wash  off  badly  during  rainy  weather. 
Finally,  a  whitewash  of  lime  with  one-fifth 
skim-milk  added  to  the  water,  was  found  to  be 
successful.  About  one  pound  of  salt  was,  also, 
dissolved  in  each  bucketful  of  the  whitewash. 
Prof.  Whitten  says  that  it  required  from  5  to  10 
minutes  to  whitewash  each  tree,  and  that  the 
cost  does  not  exceed  10  cents  per  tree.  The 
first  whitening  should  be  done  early  in  winter, 
shortly  before  Christmas.  The  wash  is  sprayed 
through  an  ordinary  Bordeaux  nozzle.  As  often 
as  the  lime  is  washed  off  by  rain,  the  whitening 
is  repeated.  Two  sprayings  to  begin  with  are 
needed,  just  as  wood  needs  two  coats  of  paint. 
As  a  result  of  this  whitewashing,  we  show  at 
Fig.  333,  two  peach  trees  of  the  same  variety  ; 
the  one  at  the  right  was  kept  constantly  white 
during  winter,  the  other  was  left  to  grow 
naturally.  The  photograph  was  taken  on  April 
13,  and  shows  the  difference  in  the  blooming  of 
the  two  trees.  The  first  flower  on  the  natural 
tree  opened  April  9,  that  on  the  whitened  tree 
opened  April  13,  and  both  trees  were  in  full 
bloom  April  21.  Fig.  332  shows  the  difference  in  the 
time  of  blooming  of  whitened  and  unwhitened  buds. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  unwhitened  tree^has  buds 
fully  open,  while  the  whitened  tree  has  buds  several 
days  behind  in  opening. 

It  is  well  to  consider  why  this  whitening  is  done. 
It  is  well  known  that  peach  buds  may  swell  and  grow 
while  the  ground  is  frozen,  though  the  roots  of  the 
tree  are  inactive.  One  may  bring  the  branch  of  a 
grape  vine  through  the  window  into  a  warm  room. 
There  it  will  make  considerable  growth,  while  the 
vine  outside  will  remain  dormant  in  the  frozen  ground. 
Most  of  our  readers  have  noticed  that  trees  of  various 
kinds  cut  down  while  frozen  in  winter,  will  often  leaf 
out  in  the  spring.  These  facts  show  that  dormant 
buds  may  start  into  growth  from  the  warmth  they 
receive  independent  of  root  action.  Every  one  knows 
that  white  is  cooler  than  black.  It  is  a  common  say¬ 
ing  that  “  A  black  hat  draws  the  sun  and  is  warmer 
than  a  white  one  ”.  Put  black  muck  on  snow,  and 
it  will  absorb  enough  heat  from  the  sun  to  melt 
its  way  down  through  the  snow.  Nature  recog¬ 
nizes  this  fact,  and  many  plants  growing  in  cold 
regions  are  supplied  with  dark  purple  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  which  enables  such  plants  to  absorb  heat,  and 
grow  at  a  low  temperature.  Purple-twig  varieties  are 
more  easily  stimulated  into  growth  and  bloom  slightly 
earlier  than  varieties  with  green  twigs  which  were 
originated  in  the  same  climate.  The  theory  of  whiten¬ 
ing  peach  trees  is  based  upon  these  well-known  facts. 
The  object  is  not  to  keep  out  the  cold,  for  the  buds 
are  safe  in  a  moderate  cold  so  long  as  they  do  not  ex¬ 
pand.  The  idea  is  to  prevent  them  from  expanding 
during  the  warm,  sunny  days  of  winter  and  early 
spring.  The  white  color  prevents,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  absorption  of  heat,  and  thus  the  buds  remain 
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dormant,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  late 
frost.  This  plan  of  spraying  whitewash  upon  peach 
trees  is  well  worth  trying,  on  a  small  scale,  at  least. 
Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  still 
further,  should  send  to  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  (Columbia)  for  Bulletin  38. 

Among  other  methods  of  winter  protection  tried  at 
this  station  is  that  of  baling  the  trees,  which  is 
illustrated  at  Fig.  334.  The  branches  are  drawn  into 
a  bundle  and  tied  and  then  covered  with  corn  stalks 
or  coarse  hay.  This  method  is  said  to  be  about  as 
expensive  as  that  of  whitening,  and  the  proportion 
of  buds  saved  was  about  the  same. 


CROSSING  BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  subscriber  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  asks  the 
following  question  : 

How  will  it  do  to  cross  a  Poland-China  sow  with  a  Berkshire 
boar,  or  a  Berkshire  sow  with  a  Poland-China  boar  ? 

There  is  a  feeling  among  farmers  that  breed  swine 
that  there  is  a  great  gain  to  be  made  in  crossing 
the  different  breeds  ;  that  the  offspring  from  such 
crosses  are  superior  to  the  parent  stock ;  that 
their  stamina  and  vitality  are  greater.  This,  in 
many  cases,  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  mere  matter  of  crossing  makes 
it  so.  The  reason  it  is  so,  is  because  one  breed 
has  these  desirable  qualities  in  larger  proportion 
than  the  other.  The  farmer  may  find  one  breed 
lacking  in  some  desirable  qualities,  and  he  may 
be  able  to  improve  these  by  crossing  with  some 
other  breed  that  has  these  qualities  in  a  high 
degree.  For  instance,  a  farmer  recently  bought 
Berkshire  sows  on  which  he  will  use  a  Poland- 
China  boar.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  Berkshire 
sows  are  more  prolific  and  better  mothers  than 
the  Poland-Chinas.  However,  I  believe  that  he 
will  soon  be  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  be¬ 
cause  he  places  the  Berkshire  sows  in  the  same 
conditions  with  which  he  surrounded  the  Poland- 
Chinas  and,  in  time,  results  will  be  the  same. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  if  breeds  of  swine 
are  to  be  crossed,  the  above  breeds  are  as  good  as,  or 
better  kthan,oany.  others ;  but  opinions  differ  as  to 
which  way  they  should 
be  crossed.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  Nature  that 
the  male  animal  of  a 
species  is  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  fe¬ 
male  ;  whether  man 
can  change  these  con¬ 
ditions  to  his  benefit 
or  not,  is  governed  by 
circumstances. 

□  Many  farmers  think, 
as  in  the  instance  noted, 
that  the  Berkshire  sow 
should  be  bred  to  the 
Poland-China  boar,  be¬ 
cause  the  Berkshire  sow 
is  more  prolific  and  a 
better  suckler  than  the 
Poland-China  sow.  My 
own  impression  is  that 
the  cross  should  be 
made  the  other  way — 
the  Berkshire  boar  be 
used  on  the  Poland- 
China  sow.  These  are 
my  reasons  :  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  that  the 
sow  gives  the  feeding 
capacity  to  her  off¬ 
spring,  and  the  boar  the 
form.  If  this  is  true, 
the  form  of  the  pig  we 
want  should  determine 
the  way  the  cross  should 
be  made.  The  demand 
is  for  a  small-boned,  neat  hog ;  hence  I  say ,  use  the  boar 
of  the  finer-boned  breed.  The  Poland-Chinas  are  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  larger  than  the  Berkshires,  consequently 
I  should  select  the  sows  from  the  Poland-Chinas,  and 
the  boar  from  the  Berkshire  breed.  Then  I  know  the 
offspring  will  be  of  a  strong  Berkshire  type. 

As  to  the  Berkshire  sows  being  more  prolific  than 
the  Poland-Chinas,  I  am  very  much  in  doubt,  and  am 
of  the  opinion  that,  in  handling  Poland-Chinas,  I  could 
in  a  short  time,  get  as  numerous  litters  from  Poland- 
China  sows  as  I  can  from  the  Berkshires.  Any  one 
undertaking  such  a  cross  should  remember  that  the 
advantages  resulting  from  it  are  altogether  in  the 
first  cross  ;  after  that,  he  will  be  entirely  at  sea  as  to 
results,  unless  a  purebred  boar  be  used  from  one 
breed  or  the  other,  and  the  work  continue  as  a  grad¬ 
ing  up  ;  even  then,  the  results  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  as  good  as  those  from  the  first  cross. 

As  a  conclusion  of  the  matter,  if  I  owned  purebred 
hogs  of  either  breed,  I  would  not  cross  with  the 


other  with  the  hope  of  bettering  myself.  To  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  first  cross,  we  must  renew  stock  out 
and  out  every  four  or  six  years.  john  m.  jamison. 


THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  GAME. 

LET  HIM  DEFEND  HIS  RIGHTS. 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers  of  Licking  County,  will  prosecute 
any  person  who  hunts,  shoots,  or  trespasses  on  our  farms  with¬ 
out  permission.  The  killing  of  quail  Is  positively  forbidden. 

At  last,  some  of  our  more  aggressive  farmers,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  ever  “wriggling”  and  outrageous 
game  laws  that  * 1  protect  ”  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
unscrupulous  city  1  ‘  pot-hunter”  and  lazy  bushwhacker- 
hound-and-shotgun  “  combination  ”  of  the  country, 
have  bravely  taken  a  stand  in  defense  of  their  own 
interests  and  the  protection  of  the  small  game  that 
abounds  in  their  fields  and  forests.  The  above  notice 
appeared  last  week  in  our  leading  county  paper,  and 
was  followed  by  the  names  of  69  of  our  most  progress¬ 
ive  farmers.  It  is,  I  think,  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 


WHITENED  AN1)  UNWHITENED  BUDS.  Fig.  332 


these  69  farms  would  average  100  acres  each — perhaps 
more — so  it  is  evident  that  this  one  list  declares  the 
protection  of  the  considerable  area  of  6,900  acres  of 
land.  Many  others,  too,  are  sure  to  follow  these 
farmers’  example  ;  and  if  they  all  stand  by  their  reso¬ 


lutions,  which  I  doubt  not  they  will  do,  the  game 
gourmands  of  both  city  and  country  will  be  forced  to 
look  up  the  “  records  ”  pretty  closely  before  starting 
out  upon  their  tour  of  heartless  destruction  of  our 
“  wee  live  stock.”  Not  infrequently,  it  happens  that 
the  farm  stock  also  suffer  from  the  invasion.  But  a 
few  days  since,  a  neighbor  lost  a  fine  lamb — shot  by 
one  of  these  unerring  (?)  marksmen. 

It  is  not  because  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  little 
ones  do  not  enjoy  a  dainty  morsel  of  game  occasion¬ 
ally,  that  this  by-product  of  his  farm  seldom  appears 
upon  his  table.  It  is  because  the  game  laws  are  so 
nicely  and  timely  adjusted,  that  just  as  he  becomes 
inextricably  “  tied  up”  in  corn  cutting,  clover-seed 
thrashing,  seeding,  husking,  cribbing,  and  hauling 
his  winter’s  fuel,  he  sees  his  city  cousins,  upon  every 
hand,  in  full  array,  with  their  Winchesters,  Reming¬ 
tons,  Pointers  and  Setters,  making  sad  havoc  and 
sending  terror,  devastation  and  bloodshed  abroad 
among  his  little  furred  and  feathered  stock. 


It  is  astounding  with  what  assurance  some  of  these 
destroyers  will  take  possession  of  a  stranger’s  field  or 
forest.  A  friend,  who  allows  no  hunting  or  shooting 
on  his  farm,  recently  noticed  two  men,  guns  in  hand, 
deliberately  trespassing.  He  at  once  hailed  them 
and  kindly  asked  them  to  vacate.  In  return,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  shameful  cursing.  The  fellows  had  the 
advantage  of  him  in  that  they  were  quite  a  distance 
away,  and  he  could  not  recognize  them.  An  attempt 
to  overtake  them  only  proved  that  they  were  quite 
unwilling  for  that  distance  to  be  lessened. 

A  favorite  excuse  of  trespassing  bird  hunters  is 
that  the  farmer  makes  no  effort  to  kill  his  quail ; 
therefore,  some  one  might  just  as  well  have  a  little 
sport  out  of  hunting  them.  No  I  There  are  thousands 
of  farmers  who  do  not  kill  their  quail  because,  in 
some  way,  away  down  deep  in  their  hearts,  there  has 
developed  a  tender  little  spot  that  becomes  painful  at 
the  thought  of  killing  or  wounding  one  of  their  little 
home-grown  “  brownies  ”  .  This  season,  a  beautiful 
flock  of  about  20  tiny,  downy,  brown  balls  sud¬ 
denly  made  their  appearance  in  one  of  our  old 
raspberry  plantations,  where  they  were  hatched. 
All  season  long,  they  made  their  home  among 
our  plants  and  trees,  becoming  quite  tame.  They 
even  came  into  our  dooryard  where,  one  even¬ 
ing,  we  noticed  our  little  tot  of  three  years  amus¬ 
ing  herself  by  driving  them  about  beneath  the 
plum  trees.  Would  I  kill  them  ?  I  would  almost 
as  willingly  send  a  load  of  shot  among  our  flock 
of  beautiful  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  to  kill  and 
wound  those  little  brownies.  But  the  professional 
sportsman,  that  embodiment  of  destruction,  needs 
only  the  most  slender  opportunity.  Perhaps  this 
same  little  family  of  quail,  by  venturing  a  trifle 
too  far  from  their  own  old  home  grounds,  may  be 
almost  annihilated  by  a  few  being  killed  and  many 
wounded  so  that  they  will  die.  The  law  alleging 
to  protect  our  quail,  and  other  small  game 
as  well,  is  a  failure.  It  does  not  protect.  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  city  “  pot  hunters  ”  and  the  few  greedy 
game  slayers  of  the  country,  can  undo  in  one  or  two 
short  months  of  conscienceless  bloodshed  and  bone¬ 
breaking,  more  than  Nature  can  do  in  eleven. 

Perhaps  this  is  a 
pretty  severe  attack 
upon  the  city  sports¬ 
men;  but  is  it  not  true  ? 
Who  can  show  you  the 
finest  guns  money  can 
buy  ;  the  most  complete 
hunter’s  equipment; 
the  purest  bred  Pointers 
and  Setters  ?  It  is  the 
city  sportsman.  And  it 
is  his  intention  to  make 
these  repay  him  a  large 
rate  of  interest  upon 
his  investment,  in 
“sport.”  How?  By  in¬ 
vading  the  fields  of  the 
farmer  and  shooting, 
killing  and  taking  as 
prisoner  everything 
within  sight  or  scent. 
How  long  shall  this  be 
tolerated  ?  Why  not 
give  our  quail  complete 
protection  ?  They  are 
our  most  loyal  little 
friends — the  most  un¬ 
tiring  workers  in  the 
insect  field.  Why  not 
protect  our  squirrels 
and  rabbits  from  those 
who  have  no  more 
right  to  them  than  to 
our  poultry?  The 
farmer  should  arrange 
for  a  half-holiday  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  the  killing  of  this  surplus  game  would 
prove  to  be  just  as  much  sport  for  him  and  the  boys  as 
for  the  merchant,  lawyer,  doctor  and  barkeeper  who 
have  heretofore  been  annually  bagging  these  by¬ 
products — these  savory  rarebits  of  the  farm.  Organ¬ 
ize  1  Protect  your  own  property  !  Buy  a  serviceable 
shot  gun  of  your  own  and  use  it — on  the  game  ! 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


RECORD  OF  HALF  A  DOZEN  SHEEP. 

Formerly  I  made  ewes  and  lambs  the  principal 
stock  of  the  farm.  Since  I  changed  to  dairying,  I 
still  keep  a  few  ewes  to  run  in  odd  corners  which  are 
unsuitable  for  larger  stock.  These  utilize  grass  and 
rubbish  that  would,  otherwise,  make  a  good  deal  of 
labor  to  keep  down.  These  pets,  for  they  are  pets, 
average  about  a  half  dozen  in  number,  but  last  year, 
only  five.  The  five  produced  nine  lambs  and  30  pounds 
of  wool.  The  lambs,  which  began  to  come  about  the 
middle  of  February,  went  to  the  butcher  of  a  neigh- 
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boring  village  at  $4.25  each.  The  first  one  weighed 
70  pounds,  and  went  May  17.  All  were  off  by  the  last 
of  July.  One  ewe,  mother  of  the  single  lamb,  was 
sold  to  the  same  butcher  at  4%  cents  a  pound;  she 
weighed  150  pounds,  bringing  $6.75.  She  cost  $3.50, 
leaving  an  increase  of  $3  25.  She  was  sold  because  of 
a  defective  udder.  I  do  not  part  with  a  good  ewe  so 
long  as  she  will  raise  good  lambs.  I  have  one  which 
I  have  had  six  years,  that  invariably  has  twins.  These 
are  only  common,  open-wool  sheep,  picked  from 
droves  bought  often  for  feeders.  The  ram  used  for 
the  past  season  was  a  spring  lamb  of  South  Down 
lineage,  ugly  and  misshapen,  a  common  drove  sheep  ; 
yet  his  lambs  were  beauties.  One  of  the  rams — we 
never  castrate  our  lambs — was  thought  by  the  butcher 
too  nice  to  kill,  and  was  sold  to  the  keeper  of  quite  a 
flock  for  breeding  purposes. 

Our  sheep  have  an  open  pen  under  a  shed  for  night 
shelter  and  inclement  weather,  but  are  invariably 
turned  into  an  acre  lot  on  all  good  days  during  cold 
weather.  We  feed  them  corn  and  hay  all  winter,  and 
they  are  always  fat — too  fat,  I  am  often  told,  but  I 
do  not  get  alarmed.  The  lambs  have  access  to  a 
trough  of  ground  corn  and  bran,  sometimes  oats,  till 
they  are  old  enough  to  eat  whole  grain,  when  they 
get  the  same  ration  as  the  mothers.  Since  I  began 
keeping  sheep,  about  40  years  ago,  I  have  never 
bought  a  “high-toned”  ram,  but  just  such  as  I  could 
find  among  the  droves,  and  have  sold  my  lambs  as 
low  as  $4  and  as  high  as  $7  each.  The  latter  were 
from  a  grade  Bakewell  ram,  costing  $7  in  the  early 
Sixties.  I  have  much  faith  in  good,  strong,  heavy 
ewes,  with  open  wool,  and  good  feeding  and  care.  To 
recapitul ate : 


Nine  lambs  at  $4.25  each . $38.25 

Thirty  pounds  wool  at  18  cents  per  pound .  5.40 

Increase  on  ewe  sold .  3.25 

Total . $46.90 

Or  $9.38  each  from  the  five  ewes.  w.  f.  s. 


Pennsylvania.  _ 

BREEDING  AND  SELLING  BELGIAN  HARES. 

My  experience  with  Belgian  hares  extends  back  a 
little  over  two  years.  I  have,  in  that  time,  taken  in 
$425  and  some  odd  cents,  besides  the  hares  we  ate. 
What  I  could  have  sold  is  an  unknown  amount,  as  I 
had  but  a  small  per  cent  of  grown  stock  to  supply  the 
demand.  For  instance,  last  spring,  the  second  spring 
I  offered  hares,  I  sold  the  last  pair  of  grown  ones  in 
February,  while  the  greatest  call  is  during  March  and 
April.  I  spent  a  little  over  $200  for  feed,  stock  and 
advertising,  and  have  a  lot  of  valuable  stock  on  hand  ; 
besides,  I  made  a  blunder  that  took  $50  out  of  my 
pocket. 

The  Belgian  hare  is  a  true  rabbit.  The  young  are 
born  helpless.  The  color  is  a  foxy  red,  ticked  over 
the  back  with  black,  white  on  the  belly.  They  are 
hardy  if  bred  from  strong,  unrelated  stock,  and  are 
easily  and  cheaply  kept.  My  product  has  all  been 
sold  as  breeders,  at  good  figures,  and  anybody, 
whether  raising  for  food  or  stock,  will  always  have  a 
call  for  stock  to  breed  from,  if  he  or  she  has  good 
standard  stock.  It  will  pay  to  buy  good  stock.  One 
should  not  save  $5  and  lose  $10  in  consequence  be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  up. 

Housing. — I  raise  my  hares  in  a  house  12  feet  wide, 
24  feet  long  and  2  stories  high,  or  16  feet.  It  is 
divided  into  four  rooms  12  x  12  feet.  There  are  19 
hutches  built  in  the  lower  rooms,  three  tiers  high. 
Those  for  the  does  are  20  inches  high,  26  deep,  and  six 
feet  long,  making  four  hutches  in  the  24  feet  space. 
Some  may  think  the  hutches  large,  but  when  they 
contain  six  young  and  the  mother,  they  are  none  too 
large.  Don’t  crowd.  The  hares  are  too  difficult  to  keep 
clean.  The  lower  space  is  divided  into  pens  for  bucks. 
These  need  not  be  over  four  feet  long,  unless  one 
have  plenty  of  room. 

Breeding. — If  the  doe  is  seven  to  eight  months  old, 
take  her  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  put  her  gently 
to  a  buck ;  if  she  be  in  season,  she  will  take  him  at 
once,  and  may  be  put  right  back  in  her  hutch.  If 
she  refuse  his  attentions,  try  every  two  days  until  she 
takes  him ;  then  in  ten  days,  put  her  in  again,  or 
seven  days  will  do.  If  she  is  with  young,  she  will 
fight  the  buck,  if  not  she  will  take  him.  In  25  or  27 
days,  put  a  good  bunch  of  soft  hay  in  her  hutch  for 
her  nest ;  she  will  arrange  it  to  suit  herself.  Fifteen 
inches  of  the  six  feet  must  be  partitioned  off  for  a 
nest,  with  an  opening  for  the  doe  to  go  in.  Leave  the 
opening  large.  The  doe  must  have  water  in  a  fast 
cup  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  young  are  about 
to  be  born.  Don’t  disturb  them  for  about  five  days. 
Then  take  her  out  and  put  her  in  a  box.  Look  over 
the  young,  kill  the  runts,  if  any,  and  all  over  five  or 
six  at  most.  This  beginners  will  seldom  do,  until, 
when  about  five  weeks  old,  the  young  begin  to  slob¬ 
ber  and  die,  and  when  at  eight  weeks,  they  have  two 
or  three  left,  they  see  the  wisdom  of  killing.  The 
doe  cannot  furnish  milk  for  so  many.  They  grow 
fast,  and  although  they  eat  at  the  age  of  three  to  four 


weeks,  yet  the  main  living  is  the  mother’s  milk.  If 
one  wishes  extra  fine  breeders,  kill  the  young  down 
to  two  ;  they  grow  wonderfully  fast  then. 

Feeding. — The  feed  of  the  doe  is  oats  and  clover, 
cabbage,  etc. — green  food  whenever  it  can  be  had  ;  it 
makes  more  milk.  If  one  has  cows,  and  can  give 
them  milk,  it  helps  wonderfully.  I  find  a  feed  of 
bran  and  a  little  corn  meal,  and  enough  middlings  to 
make  it  stick  together,  wet  with  water  or  milk,  the 
best  grain  feed  for  the  mother  or  to  grow  young.  I 
give  more  corn  to  fatten.  When  the  young  are  eight 
to  ten  weeks  old,  I  put  them  on  the  floors  of  the  house, 
and  have  yards  for  them  to  go  out  in.  In  the  one 
upper  room,  is  stored  clover  hay.  To  raise  for  market, 
one  must  have  land  and  raise  clover,  oats  and  plenty 
of  cabbage.  They  will  live  and  grow  on  what  can’t 
be  sold.  If  one  manage  to  have  a  lot  of  young  in  mid¬ 
summer,  he  can  raise  them  for  quite  a  small  sum. 
They  can  be  raised  just  as  well  in  a  dry  box  out  in  the 
open,  only  not  in  the  sun.  They  can  stand  cold,  but 
get  very  warm  if  in  the  sun.  I  built  my  house  to  the 
north  of  two  large  apple  trees,  and  have  the  hutches 
on  the  southwest  side  ;  then  a  window  on  the  north¬ 
west  and  southeast  ends,  so  the  air  goes  right  by  the 
hutches.  The  house  is  very  cool  in  summer,  and 
warm  enough  in  winter.  After  the  young  are  weaned, 
if  the  doe  is  not  too  thin,  breed  her  again.  She  must 
be  fleshed  up  again  if  she  run  down,  before  the  young 
come  again. 

At  Pottstown,  the  hotel  pays  10  cents  a  pound  live 
weight  for  Belgian  hares.  The  breeder  then  kills 
and  opens  them  for  him.  He  sells  to  private  cus- 
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tomers  at  the  same  rate,  and  sells  all  he  raises.  If 
we  have  any  left,  we  sell  in  Philadelphia,  sending 
with  what  we  call  hucksters.  The  latter  live  here, 
gather  up  butter  and  produce,  go  to  Philadelphia  and 
sell  it  to  retailers  for  10  per  cent  of  the  sales. 

If  the  food  is  managed  right,  I  think  Belgian  hares 
fully  as  profitable  as  poultry  for  market,  and  much 
more  so  if  one  can  work  up  a  home  trade  at  10  cents 
a  pound.  They  are  fine  eating  ;  the  meat  is  all  pure 
white.  w.  w.  kulp. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Talk  About  Drppsy. — It  is  quite  common  to 
hear  dropsy  spoken  ot  as  a  distinct  disease.  This  is 
a  mistake.  Dropsy  is  a  result  of  a  number  of  different 
diseases.  Dropsy  may  come  on  as  an  effect  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart.  Disease  of  the  liver  will  occasion 
it.  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys  causes  it.  You 
have  it  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  In  some 
cases  of  dropsy,  anaemia  is  the  actual  disease.  A 
variety  of  means  are  practiced  for  getting  rid  of  the 
swelling,  as  for  instance,  hot-air  baths,  medicines 
that  act  on  the  bowels  causing  watery  stools,  medi¬ 
cines  that  increase  the  flow  of  urine,  and  the  purely 
mechanical  means  known  as  tapping.  Some  one  or 
other  of  these  means  may  be  demanded  for  the  relief 
of  the  patient’s  discomfort,  or  the  prolongatioa  of  his 
life  ;  but  they  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  cures. 
So  long  as  the  disease  that  caused  the  dropsy  remains 
uncorrected,  the  swelling  will  come  back  again.  An 
actual  cure  is,  in  some  cases,  impossible,  because  the 
underlying  disease  consists  in  an  organic  change  of 
one  of  the  vital  organs  that  no  medical  treatment 
can  remove.  You  might  about  as  well  attempt  to 
make  an  old  man  young  again.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
doctor  be  skillful  and  the  patient  be  amenable  and 
judicious,  much  may  be  done,  even  in  these  cases,  to 
relieve  distress,  and  keep  the  insatiate  monster, 
Death,  at  bay.  Some  forms  of  dropsy  are  really 
curable,  or  I  should  say,  the  diseases  that  give  rise 

to  it.  w.  o.  E. 


Forcing  Raspberries. — The  forcing  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries  under  glass  has  never  been  under¬ 
taken  in  this  country  on  a  large  scale.  If  any  fruits 
are  to  be  forced  commercially  in  this  country,  the 
strawberry  will,  probably,  be  the  most  important,  as 
there  is  more  demand,  and  new  light  has  lately  been 
thrown  on  methods  of  culture.  All  that  is  known 
about  the  forcing  of  raspberries  is  that  the  thing  is 
possible.  This  was  proved  by  Fred  W.  Card,  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  in  the  winter  of  1892-93. 
His  experience  is  recorded  in  the  Cornell  Bulletin  57, 
page  210,  but  the  bulletin  is  now  out  of  print.  The 
tempera  ture  of  a  lettuce  house  was  too  low,  and  the 
fruits  were  not  matured  until  April.  Hand  pollina¬ 
tion  is  nece  ssary,  but  easy.  Probably  the  best  plants 
for  the  purpose  would  be  young  plants  started  out¬ 
side  in  sp  ring  in  boxes  or  large  pots,  which  could  be¬ 
come  well-established  by  fall  when  needed  inside  for 
forcing.  wilhelm  miller. 

Let  the  Horns  Be  Bred  Off. — I  have  bought  a 
great  many  dishorned  cattle,  ard  although  I  thought 
the  operation  a  draught  on  the  nerve  force  of  the 
animal,  and  that  consequently  animals  so  treated 
were  not  so  energetic  in  feeding  or  hustling  after¬ 
wards,  still  I  was  almost  persuaded  that  the  advant¬ 
ages  favored  the  practice.  In  fact,  I  thought  that,  if 
the  humane  agent  would  establish  a  clear  case  of 
cruelty  out  of  the  innovation,  the  train  of  progress 
would  not  get  through  on  schedule  time.  But  this 
last  view  has  been  changed.  The  dishorner  has  been 
here.  By  a  smooth  partition,  an  ideal  fastening — so 
the  operator  6aid — was  arranged.  The  first  subject 
was  duly  prepared  for  the  ordeal.  The  keen  blades 
clicked,  the  horn  obeyed  gravitation’s  laws,  but  a  jet 
of  the  life  current  mounted  eight  feet  toward  Him 
who  gave  man  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
The  subject  fell,  and  then  and  there  was  hustling 
lest  strangulation  might  ensue.  The  blood-lettmg 
went  on  until  the  gruesome  place  was  strewn  with 
nine  pairs  of  horns  and  soaked  with  blood.  Then 
barbarity  gave  way  to  merciful  feeling,  and  the  dis¬ 
horner  was  told  to  cease  warring  against  Nature,  and 
that  the  others  would  go  to  the  shambles  unbrutalized. 
As  I  passed  the  family  cow — a  particularly  gentle 
Jersey  that  was  not  intended  to  be  operated  upon — 
her  neck  was  stroked,  her  head  patted,  and  a  promise 
given  her  that  she  should  have  perpetual  immunity 
from  the  tortures  of  the  dishorner.  When  I  see  the 
subjects  languid  from  the  operation,  when  I  look  on 
their  cheeks  coated  with  an  incrustation  of  their 
blood,  when  I  notice  that  stiff  gait,  that  check-reined 
holding  of  the  head,  and  that  tucked-up  appearance 
of  body  that  subjects  wear  for  some  time  afterwards, 
and  when  the  operator  tells  me  that  he  has  looked 
clear  through  the  heads  of  some  dishorned,  I  denounce 
the  practice  as  cruel.  ’Twould  be  scarcely  any  more 
cruel  to  restrain  the  persistent  fighter  by  amputating 
his  arms.  The  supporters  of  dishorning  who  quote 
the  castration  argument  use  false  persuasion.  The 
power  of  procreation  cannot  be  left  out  of  breeding. 
The  horns  can  be  bred  off.  Let  it  be  done.  s.  j.  p. 

Selling  the  Ben  Davis  Apple. 

The  Baldwin  apple  is  not  good  enough  for  those  Vermont  grow¬ 
ers,  page  737.  What  will  our  western  growers  say  to  that  ? 

Our  friend,  Benj.  Buckman,  of  Illinois,  in  reply  to 
the  above  question,  sends  us  the  following  note  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  market  report : 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  fancy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h.,  bbl. .  .$2.50(^4.00 

Greening,  per  bbl .  1.506/ 3. 00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  1.75@3.00 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl .  1.50@2.75 

20-oz.  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl .  1.75(5,2.00 

Northern  Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1.50@3.00 

King,  per  bbl .  .  2.25@3.50 

Common,  per  bbl . 75@1.50 

This  is  his  comment  : 

Say  1  Let  your  New  York  market  answer.  Dessert  quality 
counts  nothing.  The  “fancy  red,  hand-picked— $2.50@$4.00,” 
means  Ben  Davis  or  anything  else  large  and  showy,  and  it  will 
always  be  so.  I  have  argued  on  the  other  side  for  10  years,  but  I 
give  it  up. 

The  following  verses  were  printed  in  the  Illinois  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society’s  report  for  1893  : 

RHYME  TO  THE  “  BEN  DAVIS  ”  APPLE. 

EEV.  ABRAHAM  H.  BATES,  SPRINGFIELD. 

Once  lived  a  man,  no  matter  where  (unenvied  was  his  fame), 

And  planted  he  an  apple  tree;  Ben  Davis  was  his  name. 

His  seedlings  were  as  small  and  sour  as  one  could  wish  to  see, 
’Till  on  a  time  a  pumpkin  vine  embraced  his  apple  tree. 

From  this  embrace  there  came  about  the  hybrid  known  so  well, 

A  cross,  you  see,  twixt  vine  and  tree,  a  story  strange  to  tell. 

Some  say  it  was  the  common  squash  the  apple  tree  embraced, 
Since  they  can  tell  the  squash  quite  well,  mixed  with  the  apple 
taste. 

At  all  events,  the  thing  was  named  Ben  Davis.  It  was  grown 
Where  pumpkins  thrive,  where  snowstorms  drive,  or  ’neath  the 
torrid  zone. 

So  large  it  could  be  seen  a  mile,  so  dry  ’twas  ever  sound, 

And  hence  ’twas  made  to  be  conveyed  the  spacious  earth  around. 
’Mid  many  dark  decaying  things  within  a  cellar  placed, 

Ben  sound  remained,  and  only  gained  more  vegetable  taste. 

With  vegetables  scarce,  they  sold  him  as  a  substitute, 

And  when  their  show  of  fruit  was  low, they  palmed  him  off  for  fruit. 
With  profit  still  dry  Ben  is  raised,  and  we  will  not  deny 
Large  crops  are  his,  and  still  there  is  a  crop  of  fools  to  buy. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  It  Is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

KEEPING  A  CROP  OF  CABBAGE. 

One  of  our  readers  in  western  New  York  wishes  to  know  how 
best  to  keep  a  crop  of  cabbages  during  the  cold  months.  He 
says  that,  last  fall,  he  kept  an  apple  crop  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  He  filled  a  cottage  which  was  vacant,  with  1,500  bushels  of 
apples,  placing  some  straw  on  the  floor  to  keep  them  from  freez¬ 
ing  from  below.  Then  he  put  in  a  small  coal  stove  to  keep  the 
temperature  about  30  to  35  degrees.  This  succeeded  well  with 
the  apples,  which  were  sold  in  February  with  scarcely  any  frozen 
ones.  Now  he  wishes  to  know  why  cabbage  would  not  keep  In 
the  same  place,  and  asks  whether  they  will  decay  if  kept  at  30 
degrees  or  less.  What  is  the  best  way  you  have  found  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  crop,  and  what  objections,  if  any,  would  you  have  to  the 
plan  proposed  ? 

Avoid  Warmth  and  Dryness. 

The  chief  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  wintering  cab¬ 
bages  are  warmth  and  dryness.  Where  cabbages  are 
kept  in  a  rather  cool  but  dry  atmosphere,  they  will 
wilt  and  soon  become  worthless,  while,  if  stored  in  a 
moist  but  rather  warm  room  (above  35  degrees),  they 
are  liable  to  rot.  I  should  think  that  this  vacant  cot¬ 
tage  would  be  a  good  place  for  wintering  cabbages  in 
bulk,  even  without  a  stove,  if  the  cabbages  be  well 
covered  with  straw  during  very  cold  weather.  The 
danger  will  be  from  too  much  warmth  rather  than 
from  cold  ;  in  fact,  I  would  try  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  below  freezing  rather  than  above  it. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  t.  greiner. 

Experience  in  Cellar  and  Pit. 

I  have  no  data  whereby  to  give  a  definite  reply  to 
this  question.  The  requisites  for  keeping  cabbages 
into  winter  are  a  low  temperature — at  freezing  or  a 
little  below — freedom  from  outside  moisture  (rain  or 
snow),  and  some  way  by  which  they  can  be  ventilated 
so  that  no  heat  can  start.  The  best  lot  of  cabbages  I 
ever  bought,  and  the  one  kept  nearest  the  conditions 
described  by  your  correspondent,  were  kept  in  a  cellar 
by  laying  a  floor  of  old  rails  crossed  by  loose  boards 
placed  a  few  inches  apart.  About  the  sides  of  the 
cellar,  scantlings  were  set  up  and  old  boards  nailed  on 
to  keep  them  from  the  walls,  and  to  provide  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  Through  the  center  of  this  bin,  a  parti¬ 
tion  made  of  2x4  scantling  set  upright  with  boards 
nailed  on  both  sides  was  run.  The  size  of  the  whole 
bin  was  about  15x20  feet.  In  this  bin,  the  cabbages 
— good  green,  hard  heads — were  placed  about  six  feet 
deep.  When  taken  out  scarcely  one  per  cent  was 
waste.  The  reason  of  their  good  keeping  seemed  to 
be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cabbages  to  insure  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  moisture  from  the  evaporation  from 
the  cabbages  themselves,  which  kept  them  fresh  and 
free  from  wilting,  and  good  ‘ventilation  from  below 
which  carried  off  any  surplus  moisture  which  other¬ 
wise  might  cause  rotting  and  heat.  Perhaps  your 
correspondent  might  arrange  his  house  from  studying 
the  above  statement.  The  troubles  I  fear  he  may 
encounter,  may  be  that  his  cabbages  may  dry  up,  as 
he  is  above  ground  rather  than  down  in  it,  conse¬ 
quently  has  not  the  moisture  which  he  would  have 
were  he  in  the  cellar ;  also  a  difficulty  in  heating, 
particularly  next  to  the  outside  of  the  building. 

We  pit  our  own  by  digging  a  long  pit  or  pits,  in 
sloping,  well-drained  ground,  about  five  feet  wide  and 
a  foot  deep,  which,  with  the  soil  thrown  out  on  the 
sides,  makes  the  pit  nearly  or  quite  two  feet  deep.  In 
this,  we  place  the  heads,  well  trimmed  as  for  market, 
about  2  to  2%  feet  deep,  crowning  to  the  center  of 
the  pit.  Over  this,  we  place  straw  or,  preferably, 
boards  lapped  like  shingles,  then  a  good  supply  of 
earth,  or  sometimes,  we  cut  off  with  tobacco  shears 
the  cabbage  stumps  at  the  ground  after  the  heads 
have  been  cut  out,  and  cover  the  straw  or  boards  with 
them,  finishing  with  a  little  earth,  being  sure  to  leave 
plenty  of  ventilation  along  the  ridge  of  the  pit.  We 
have  had  very  good  results  with  this  method. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y ,  f.  g.  tice. 


Sage  and  Ginseng  Culture. 

J.  E.  M.  Jr.,  Hew  York.— 1.  Is  sage  grown  to  any  extent,  and 
where  ?  2.  How  many  pounds  can  be  produced  on  an  acre,  and 
what  price  will  it  bring  ?  3.  Where  can  it  be  marketed  ?  4.  Is 
ginseng  produced  In  this  country,  and  where  ?  5.  What  quantity 
can  be  grown  on  an  acre  ?  Where  can  it  be  sold,  and  at  what 
price  per  pound  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Ten  times  as  much  sage  and  thyme  are 
said  to  be  grown  as  of  any  other  sweet  herbs.  Per¬ 
haps  150  acres  are  cultivated  about  New  York  in  a 
commercial  way.  Sage  is,  also,  a  favorite  in  the  home 
gardens,  especially  of  Germans,  as  the  roots  will  last 
for  many  years  in  a  well-drained,  rather  dry,  cal¬ 
careous  position.  2.  Forty  to  sixty  thousand  bunches 
per  acre  is  the  average  crop,  the  price  ranging  from 
$6  to  $10  per  1,000  bunches.  When  the  price  is  low, 
the  product  is  dried  and  held  for  a  rise  in  the  market. 
3.  There  is  no  sure  sale  for  sage  except  in  a  green 
state.  The  season  is  from  October  to  December. 


Open  crates  are  used,  and  layers  should  not  be  more 
than  eight  inches  deep.  Sage  carries  well  during  cool 
weather,  and  may  be  60  hours  in  transit.  4.  There  is 
very  little  ginseng  left  in  our  native  woods.  It  is 
cultivated  by  several  specialists,  one  of  whom  is  Geo. 
Stanton,  Summit  Station,  N.  Y.,  the  account  of  whose 
operations  has  been  published  in  The  R  N.-Y.  5. 

Small  roots  can  be  set  three  inches  apart  The  growth 
is  very  slow.  Roots  50  years  old  often  weigh  less  than 
one  ounce.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  yield  per 
acre.  The  dry  root  has  sold  as  high  as  $4.25  per 
pound  in  New  York.  It  is  claimed  that  cultivation 
can  be  made  profitable  when  the  root  sells  for  $2  a 
pound,  which  is  the  usual  price  in  New  York. 

WILHELM  MILLER. 

Pears  and  Plums  for  Indiana. 

G.  W.  W-,  Tolrinsiiort,  Ind.—l  have  about  five  acres  of  new 
ground  that  slopes  southeast,  northeast,  and  north  and  west.  I 
would  like  to  set  it  to  pears  and  Japan  plums.  The  timber  that 
once  grew  on  it  was  mostly  beech,  and  some  oak,  chestnut  and 
poplar.  What  varieties  of  pears  and  plums  should  I  plant  for  a 
home  market  ? 

Ans. — The  location  described  is,  perhaps,  suitable  ; 
at  least,  it  has  about  all  possible  slopes  as  to  direc¬ 
tion.  Of  Japan  plums,  Burbank,  Abundance,  Red 
June  and  Chabot  are,  perhaps,  the  best.  It  might  be 
well  to  plant  some  of  our  native  kinds,  such  as  Mil- 
ton,  Whittaker,  Smiley,  American  Eagle  and  Stod¬ 
dard.  Of  pears,  the  Bartlett  is  considered  by  almost 
everyone  the  leading  variety  as  a  standard  in  point  of 
profit.  Keiffer  and  Garber  are  more  productive,  but 
too  poor  in  quality  for  a  home  market,  I  fear.  Law¬ 
rence  is  the  best  very  late  one  in  point  of  quality. 
On  dwarf  stocks,  Angoul^me,  Louise  Bonne  and  An¬ 
jou  are  among  the  very  best.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Best  Plum  Stock. 

J.  L.  II.,  Grosswicks,  N.  J. — 1.  I  wi9h  to  plant  some  plum  pits 
with  the  intention  of  budding  to  Japan  varieties.  What  variety 
of  pits  should  I  plant?  Where  can  I  obtain  them?  If  I  wanted 
to  grow  some  trees  to  bud  to  other  varieties,  such  as  Wild  Goose, 
Newman,  Lombard  or  Green  Gage,  should  I  plant  some  other 
variety  of  pits  ?  Is  the  proper  season  for  budding  plums  the  same 
as  for  peaches  ?  2.  Is  the  Black  Delaware  or  Nectar  grape  con¬ 
sidered  as  good  and  productive  as  Moore’s  Early  ?  I  noticed,  last 
summer,  that  Tue  R.  N.-Y.,  in  commenting  on  varieties  of  grapes, 
left  out  the  Black  Delaware.  I  have  two  young  vines  of  this 
variety,  and  am  anxious  to  learn  of  its  merits  or  otherwise. 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  stock  for  the  Japan  and  American 
plums  is  the  Marianna.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  foreign 
species,  Prunus  cerasifolia,  and  does  not  sprout  from 
the  roots.  The  plants  for  nursery  purposes  are  propa¬ 
gated  from  rooted  cuttings  and  not  from  seeds,  as  a 
general  thing.  Our  native  plums,  especially  the 
Americana,  make  thrifty  stocks,  but  they  sprout  so 
badly  as  to  be  a  great  nuisance  in  the  orchard,  and 
are,  therefore,  unsuitable.  The  Marianna  stocks  are 
bought  very  cheaply  from  the  southern  nurseries,  as 
they  root  much  more  easily  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  2.  The  Nectar  (Black  Delaware)  grape  is  of 
very  good  flavor,  hardy  in  vine,  and  worthy  as  a 
family  variety,  but  does  not  prove  to  be  very  produc¬ 
tive  in  all  sections.  Moore’s  Early  is  the  most 
profitable.  h  e.  v.  d. 

The  English  Filbert  in  America. 

J.  P.,  Vineland,  H.  J.— At  what  age  should  the  Euglish  filbert 
(Kentish  Cob)  bear  ?  What  kind  of  fertilizer  is  required  ?  Should 
the  bushes  be  pruned?  I  have  a  row  in  my  garden  five  years 
old,  seven  feet  high,  but  no  sign  of  nuts. 

Ans. — The  variety  of  the  European  hazel,  which  is 
often  called  “  Kentish  Cob,”  or,  more  properly,  the 
Lambert  filbert,  has  not  been  grown  enough  in  this 
country  to  enable  one  to  state  definitely  when  it 
should  bear  here ;  but  in  England,  the  bushes  begin 
to  bear  at  five  to  six  years  of  age.  They  should  be 
pruned  back  every  year,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  stocky  and  develop  fruit  spurs.  Rank,  vig¬ 
orous  shoots  are  to  be  prevented  if  possible.  Rather 
low,  moist  soil,  that  is  well  drained,  and  not  too  rich, 
is  best  for  the  filbert.  Fertilizers  that  are  mostly 
composed  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  little 
or  no  nitrogen,  should  be  used.  Nitrogen  would 
stimulate  too  much  wood  growth.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  with  filberts  not  pollenizing  their  pis¬ 
tillate  flowers,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  mix 
the  varieties,  or  put  branches  from  wild  bushes  that 
have  male  catkins  in  full  development,  in  the  tops  of 
the  bushes  at  just  the  right  time.  A  serious  trouble 
in  cultivating  the  filbert  in  America  is  a  fungous  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  leaves.  This  has  almost  destroyed  some 
small  plantations  in  New  Jersey.  It  would  be  well 
for  J.  P.  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  it,  and  seek  advice 
from  his  Experiment  Station  officials  in  case  of  at¬ 
tack.  H.  E.  V.  D. 

Cow- Pea  Hay  for  Horses. 

F.  C.  G.,  Pridgton,  Me.— In  the  cow-pea  articles,  I  have  not 
noticed  whether  horses  will  eat  the  hay.  Is  it  as  good  for  them 
•as  for  cows? 

Ans. — Our  horses  prefer  corn  stalks  to  the  pea  vines, 
and  we  feed  the  latter  to  the  cows.  In  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  the  vines  are  fed  to  horses,  and  are  said  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  To  us,  they  seem  much  better 
as  cattle  feed.  Veterinarians  in  Louisiana  say  that 


moldy  pea  vines  contain  a  substance  that  causes 
kidney  trouble  in  horses  and  mules. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  or  Stable  Manure. 

]V.  II.  M.,  Gollingswood,  N.  J. — 1.  I  can  obtain  cotton-seed  meal 
delivered  on  the  farm  at  $25  per  ton,  and  good  stable  manure  at 
$1.50  per  ton.  From  an  economical  standpoint,  which  would  be 
the  cheaper  source  of  nitrogen,  recognizing  in  each  the  cost  of 
hauling,  application,  etc.?  2.  I  have  a  plot  of  ground  that  has 
recently  been  underdrained,  on  which  I  intend  to  plant  straw¬ 
berries  next  spring.  Would  a  light  application  this  fall  of  lime 
be  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  plants  set  next  April  ?  3.  I  can 
obtain  95-per  cent  carbonate  of  lime  for  $2.50  per  ton,  delivered  at 
my  railroad  station,  fresh  quick  lime  at  $6.50  per  ton,  and  what  is 
known  as  “run  of  kiln’’  at  $4  per  ton.  Which  would,  in  the  end, 
prove  the  cheapest  ? 

Ans. — 1.  At  the  prices  given,  the  comparison  would 
be  about  as  follows,  stated  in  pounds  : 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  Acid. 
$25  worth  of  cotton-seed  meal...  135  35  30 

$25  worth  of  manure . .  160  192  80 

With  us,  it  would  cost  nearly  12  times  as  much  to 
haul,  spread  and  plow  under  the  manure  as  it  would 
to  handle  the  meal.  Figuring  a  fair  value  for  haul¬ 
ing,  the  cotton-seed  meal  would  give  us  cheaper 
nitrogen.  Last  spring,  we  might  have  bought  the 
manure,  as  the  farm  was  sadly  in  need  of  vegetable 
matter.  Now,  with  the  ground  covered  with  rye  and 
Crimson  clover,  we  would  buy  the  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  use  it  as  a  base  for  mixing  potash,  dissolved  rock 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  2.  The  lime  applied  this  fall 
will  not  be  likely  to  hurt  the  strawberries  to  be 
planted  next  spring,  but  we  do  not  see  why  it  should 
be  used,  particularly  if  stable  manure  be  applied. 
3.  We  would  feel  surer  to  buy  the  quick  lime  and 
slake  it  at  home. 

Cutting  Corn  Fodder  in  Virginia. 

T.  M.,  Massie's  Mills,  Va. — We  have  cut  corn  fodder  at  different 
times,  once  very  late,  when  the  stover  seemed  as  dry  as  snuff,  so 
that  the  fodder  seemed  to  beat  into  dust,  yet  the  cut  stover  would 
mold  after  a  few  weeks.  At  first,  it  seemed  to  go  through  a  sweat, 
smell  very  sweet,  and  the  stock  ate  it  well ;  but  later,  it  would 
dry  through  and  get  that  same  dry,  white  mold  all  through  it,  so 
the  horses  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  it,  and  it  seemed  to  give 
them  a  cough.  How  can  we  make  the  cut  stover  keep,  for  it  is 
our  main  dependence  for  feed  ?  How  would  it  do  to  pack  it  in  a 
close  bay  in  the  barn  like  a  silo  ?  I  hear  of  parties  that  kusk  the 
corn  and  cut  the  stover  all  at  once.  I  know  that  if  we  were  to  put 
it  up  that  early,  we  would  lose  it  entirely. 

Ans. — Corn  stalks,  unlike  hay,  will  not  keep  per¬ 
fectly  if  stored  in  large  bulk,  unless  they  are  almost 
entirely  free  of  either  extraneous  moisture  or  sap. 
When  cut  fine,  the  liability  to  damage  is  greater. 
Here  in  Virginia,  the  stalks  are  generally  large, 
averaging  more  than  an  inch  through,  and  they  take 
a  considerable  time  to  dry  out.  Often,  when  they  are 
apparently  dry,  there  is  still  enough  sap  within  the 
joints  and  lower  part  of  the  stalks  to  cause  them  to 
heat.  If  the  stalks  in  question  did  not  contain  this 
excess  of  sap,  and  were  free  from  other  moisture  at 
the  time  of  cutting  them,  I  cannot  understand  why 
they  should  mold.  It  is  my  practice  every  year  to  cut 
a  large  quantity  of  corn  stalks  at  one  cutting,  and  as 
I  have  no  trouble  with  their  spoiling,  though  piled  in 
a  mow  10  or  more  feet  deep,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
helpful  to  T.  M.  to  tell  how  the  stover  is  handled. 
By  comparing  methods  he  may  find  wherein  his 
difficulty  lies. 

The  corn  is  cut  when  the  grain  has  begun  to  harden 
and  while  nearly  all  the  leaves  are  green— usually  in 
September.  It  is  set  up  very  soon  after  it  is  cut,  in 
large  shocks,  often  10  feet  across  at  the  base.  One 
might  think  that  such  large  shocks  would  mold  be¬ 
fore  they  would  dry  ;  but  when  set  up  straight,  there 
is  seldom  a  damaged  leaf.  The  stover  is  much  greener 
and  more  palatable  to  stock,  and  really  contains  more 
nutriment  than  if  put  up  in  the  ordinary  small, 
rickety  shocks,  many  of  which  get  pretty  well  down 
before  they  are  hauled  to  the  barn  or  stack.  The 
corn  is  pulled  off,  generally  in  November,  and  the 
stalks  drawn  immediately,  packed  horizontally  in  the 
barn  and  sheds  convenient  to  the  cutter,  and  cut  at 
any  time  after.  What  cannot  be  got  under  cover, 
are  put  into  either  round  or  rectangular  stacks  with 
the  tops  lapped  in  the  middle.  The  middle  is  kept 
high,  from  start  to  finish.  A  cover  of  long  straw 
serves  very  well  to  turn  rain.  If  any  of  the  stover  is 
damp,  it  is  thrown  aside  when  the  stacks  are  carried 
to  the  cutter.  I  cut  from  one-half  to  one  inch  long, 
several  tons  at  a  time,  and  store  in  a  mow,  either  loose 
or  tramped,  whichever  occasion  requires. 

To  pack  the  cut  feed  in  a  close  bay,  as  T.  M.  suggests, 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  it  from  molding,  would 
not  prove  a  success,  that  is,  if  it  contained  moisture 
enough  to  cause  it  to  spoil  in  a  loose  or  open  pile,  but 
not  enough  to  convert  it  into  ensilage.  The  air  al¬ 
ready  within  the  mass  would  carry  plenty  of  mold 
spores  to  produce  the  mold  as  soon  as  the  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  moisture  and  heat  were  reached.  If  the 
stover  be  cut  as  drawn  from  the  field,  it  should  be 
done  when  the  ground  is  dry,  otherwise  the  dampness 
absorbed  and  held  by  the  butts  would  cause  the 
trouble  complained  of,  no  matter  how  dry  the  rest  of 
the  shock  appeared  to  be.  a.  r.  bellwood. 

Virginia. 
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TRADE  IN  CHRISTMAS  GREENS. 

WHAT  IS  SOLD  I  WHERE  THET  COME  FROM. 

From  early  in  December  until  the 
holidays,  Christmas  greens  appear  about 
the  streets  ;  earlier  still  at  some  of  the 
commission  houses.  The  markets  are 
soon  plentifully  sprinkled  with  stalls 
piled  with  laurel  wreathing  and  set 
designs,  holly,  and  fragrant  Christmas 
trees.  A  greater  quantity  of  these  goods, 
however,  is  sold  .from- temporary  stands 
out  on  the  street.  Some  of  these  greens 
are  handled  by  wholesale  florists,  others 
by  commission  dealers  in  country  prod¬ 
uce.  A  large  wholesale  dealer  in  florists’ 
supplies  was  asked  what  classes  of  these 
goods  he  handled. 

“Our  Christmas  greens”,  responded 
this  dealer,”  are  confined  to  holly, 
mistletoe,  and  Ground  pine.  We  do  not 
handle  laurel,  hemlock,  or  Christmas 
trees.  The  laurel  wreathing  is  mostly 
made  by  people  in  the  country,  who 
make  it  in  immense  quantities,  and  ship 
it  mainly  to  dealers  in  country  produce.” 

“  Where  does  the  holly  come  from  ?  ” 

“The  first  holly,  received  in  the  market 
about  Thanksgiving,  comes  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  but  the  main  stock  for  the  holi¬ 
days  is  from  Delaware,  though  some  is 
also  obtained  from  Maryland  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  We  wait  until  the  Delaware 
holly  has  had  a  touch  of  frost,  which 
makes  it  hard  and  glossy.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  holly  is  softer,  lighter  green,  and 
does  not  dry  hard  and  brittle  ;  we  con¬ 
sider  it  inferior  to  that  from  Delaware. 
South  of  Virginia,  the  holly  is  practically 
worthless  for  our  trade.  To  be  first- 
class,  it  should  be  hard,  glossy,  deep 
green,  and  abundantly  berried.  It  is 
packed  in  wooden  cases,  containing  16 
cubic  feet.” 

“We  are  told  that  holly  is  imported 
from  England.  Do  you  handle  this  ?  ” 

“No.  There  is  no  great  quantity  re¬ 
ceived  here,  most  of  it  being  imported 
by  florists  with  a  fastidious  trade.  It  is 
too  high-priced  for  general  sale.  It  is, 
however,  worth  the  higher  price  so  far 
as  beauty  is  concerned,  the  leaves  being 
very  firm  and  glossy,  and  the  berries 
brilliant  and  abundant.” 

“Is  the  mistletoe  native  or  imported”  ? 

“We  handle  only  the  imported;  the 
native  is  not  good  enough  for  our  trade, 
though  sold  upon  the  streets  to  some 
extent.  These  are  two  distinct  plants, 
the  Southern  mistletoe,  Phoradendron 
flavescens,  having  thinner  leaves  and 
smaller  berries  than  the  English  sort, 
Viscum  album.  The  leaves  of  our  native 
plant  are  more  yellowish-green  than  the 
foreign  variety,  and  the  berries  lack  the 
floury  whiteness  of  the  latter.” 

“  How  is  the  mistletoe  packed,  and 
does  it  travel  well  ?  ” 

“  It  comes  in  cases  containing  about 
eight  cubic  feet,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
good  traveler,  so  that  buying  it  is  rather 
a  lottery.  It  is  commonly  sold  to  the 
dealers  by  auction,  right  on  the  docks . 
If  it  has  been  frozen  or  badly  chilled  in 
transit,  the  leaves  all  drop  off,  leaving 
bare  sticks  ;  if  it  has  heated  in  the  hold 
of  the  steamer,  the  berries  often  drop, 
and  are  found  in  a  slimy  mass  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box.  It  is  unsalable  without 
berries.” 

“  Naturally,  since  according  to  old 
English  custom,  it  is  useless  for  oscu- 
latory  purposes  without  the  berries, 
since  one  must  be  plucked  off  for  every 
kiss  given  under  it.  Does  it  all  come 
from  England  ?  ” 

“  It  is  all  shipped  to  us  from  that  coun¬ 
try,  but  England  receives  a  a  good  deal 
from  Normandy,  where  the  parasitic 
plant  finds  a  congenial  home  on  the 
apple  trees  in  the  great  cider  districts.” 

“  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  wild  holly 
and  mistletoe  being  exhausted  ?  ” 

“  It  does  not  seem  so  ;  the  stock  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  practically  inexhaustible, 
although  the  trade  in  such  material  has 
increased  of  late  years.” 

“  How  is  the  Ground  pine  sold,  and 
where  does  it  come  from  ?  ” 

“  Ground  pine  is  sold  by  weight,  and 
is  usually  sent  to  market  in  bulk  packed 


in  bags  or  barrels.  It  comes  from  a 
great  many  different  localities  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle  and  Northern  States. 
While  a  good  deal  of  our  stock  comes 
from  northern  New  York,  we  obtain  it 
all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin.” 

“  Is  there  not  a  short  supply  some  sea¬ 
sons,  which  suggests  the  possibility  of 
the  stock  being  run  out  ?  ” 

‘ 1  The  shortness  of  supply  sometimes 
apparent  is  due  to  early  snow,  rather 
than  to  deficiency  in  quantity  of  the 
wild  material.  An  early  snowfall  pre¬ 
vents  the  gathering  of  the  Ground  pine. 
Sometimes,  the  early  snow  in  one  local¬ 
ity  compels  us  to  draw  entirely  upon 
other  districts  for  the  material.  The 
same  conditions  sometimes  shorten  the 
supply  of  wild  Dagger  ferns  used  as 
florists’  greens.” 

While  most  florists  sell  a  few  of  the 
wreaths,  stars,  crosses,  etc.,  of  holly, 
Ground  pine  or  laurel,  this  trade  is 
drifting  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  street  venders.  A  great  deal  of  dec¬ 
orating  material  is  purchased  at  the 
docks  or  freight  yards  by  large  dealers 
who  hire  people  to  make  it  up  and  sell 
it  under  their  direction.  The  cheapest 
goods  of  this  class  consist  of  laurel  or 
hemlock,  brightened  by  a  few  bunches 
of  scarlet  Immortelles.  The  Immor¬ 
telles  are,  also,  used  in  connection  with 
Ground  pine,  making  very  lasting  dec¬ 
orations.  The  holly  wreaths  are  hand¬ 
somer,  and  cost  a  little  more.  Lower 
grades  of  holly,  deficient  in  berries,  are 
brightened  by  the  Immortelles.  Some 
of  the  florists  who  do  not  handle  ordi¬ 
nary  greens,  make  up  large,  solid 
wreaths  of  Immortelles,  scarlet,  yellow, 
or  rose,  which,  tied  with  a  broad  ribbon 
sash,  are  very  showy,  and  sell  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  of  trade.  These  Immortelles 
are  small,  round,  dried  everlasting 
flowers ;  they  are  grown  in  France, 
where  they  are  dried  and  dyed  brilliant 
colors.  They  are  much  used  in  making 
funeral  designs,  and  lettering  floral 
pieces,  but  are  also  pressed  into  service 
among  Christmas  greens. 

The  Christmas  trees  are  sent  very 
largely  from  the  forests  of  Maine,  where 
the  supply  would  appear  inexhaustible. 
There  are  many  dealers  who  come  to 
New  York  every  year  with  immense 
stocks  of  these,  which  they  sell  from 
temporary  outdoor  stands.  The  trees 
come  by  the  car-load,  sometimes  in 
charge  of  the  owner,  sometimes  con¬ 
signed  to  a  dealer  in  the  city. 

During  the  holiday  season  thousands 
of  yards  of  evergreen  wreathing  or 
roping  are  used  for  trimming  halls, 
churches,  Sunday-school  rooms  and  priv¬ 
ate  dwellings  ;  this  roping  varies  from 
the  small  at  two  cents  a  yard,  up  to 
that  at  12  cents  a  yard,  and  is  mostly 
made  of  Bouquet  green  or  Ground 
pine,  a  little  hardy  evergreen  that  stands 
up  like  a  little  tree  six  inches  high. 
These  are  wound  on  to  a  cord  with  fine 
wire.  The  making  of  this  roping  gives 
employment  to  a  great  many  people 
during  November  and  December.  This 
green  formerly  all  came  from  western 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  but  now 
many  car-loads  come  from  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The  farmers 
gather  it  up  mostly,  then  the  wholesale 
dealers  buy  it  from  them  and  ship  it  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Millions 
of  Christmas  trees  are  sold  all  over  the 
United  States  ;  the  New  York  trade  calls 
for  Balsam  fir,  but  most  of  the  western 
cities  use  spruce.  The  Balsam  fir  trees 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  come  from 
western  Massachusetts  and  up  in  Maine. 
There  are  sold  every  year  in  the  New 
York  market,  nearly  if  not  quite  100 
car-loads,  New  York  being  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  of  Greater  New  York. 
L.  B.  Brague,  of  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  largest  single  dealer ;  his 
trees  are  sold  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  are  shipped  to  Pittsburg,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Canton,  and 
even  New  Orleans  takes  one  car-load. 
A  large  flat  car  will  take  about  1,200 
trees  from  5  to  20  feet  high  ;  they  are  all 


tied  down  tightly  and  compactly  into 
bundles  of  from  one  to  ten  trees.  Strange 
to  say,  the  trees  keep  growing  or  com¬ 
ing  up  so  fast  that  the  same  fields  can 
be  cut  over  every  five  years,  and  if  they 
were  not  thinned  out,  would  grow  into 
solid  clumps  and  would  then  be  worth¬ 
less,  as  they  would  be  one-sided  and  ill¬ 
shaped.  The  cutting  and  drawing  of 
these  trees  give  employment  to  hundreds 
of  men  and  teams  in  the  hill  towns  of 
Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

The  collection  of  wild  evergreen  ferns 
is  a  new  industry.  Mr.  Brague  started 
into  this  several  years  ago,  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneers.  He  is  now  the  largest 
dealer  in  the  country,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  during  October  to  something  over 
90  men,  storing  away  for  his  winter 
trade  over  8,000,000  ferns  annually,  ship¬ 
ping  them  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  But  like-all  such  new  things  that 
come  up,  if  one  man  is  seen  making  a 
living  out  of  it,  then  everybody  starts 
into  it,  until  the  thing  is  all  overdone 
and  none  of  them  succeeds. 

There  is  another  class  of  decorating 
material  very  largely  used  by  florists, 
which,  while  not  strictly  Christmas 
greens,  is  freely  used  at  the  Christmas 
season.  This  includes  Palmetto  crowns, 
southern  Smilax,  Leucothoe,  Magnolia 
and  Galax.  There  is  a  very  large  trade 
in  these  materials  ;  they  are  shipped 
from  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  other  southern 
points,  to  the  northern  dealers  in  florists’ 
supplies.  The  Palmetto  crowns,  the  en¬ 
tire  top  of  a  young  Palmetto,  and  also 
the  large  individual  leaves,  are  freely 
used  in  decorating  churches  and  recep¬ 
tion  rooms,  often  masquerading  as 
potted  palms.  The  Smilax  vines  (prob¬ 
ably  S.  laurifolia),  a  relative  of  our 
thorny  Catbriar,  are  showy  where  gar¬ 
lands  are  required,  the  leaves  being  a 
deep,  shining  green  or  bronze.  The 
Galax  leaves  are  very  often  used  in 
floral  designs,  as  well  as  for  decorat¬ 
ing.  They  come  mainly  from  North 
Carolina,  where  the  plant  is  abundant 
in  the  mountain  region.  The  leaves  are 
rounded,  firm  in  texture,  borne  upon 
a  tough,  slender  stalk  ;  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  they  are  green,  but  after  a  touch 
of  frost,  they  turn  to  a  bright,  shining 
bronze.  They  can  be  kept  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time  after  being  plucked.  The 
Southern  Long  moss  (Tillandsia  usne- 
oides)  which  forms  a  veil  over  the  swamp 
trees  in  some  of  the  warmer  States,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  draping  material 
with  the  southern  greens,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  among  them  com¬ 
mercially.  E.  T.  R. 


Scrofula 

Catarrh 

Dyspepsia 

Rheumatism 

A  dreadful  quartette,  all  due  to  impure,  impover¬ 
ished  blood,  all  may  be  absolutely  cured  by 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  even  when  all  other  medi¬ 
cines  fail  to  give  relief.  Remember 

HOOCI’S  Sparifla 

Is  the  best— In  fact  the  one  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25;cents. 


200,000 


LUCKETIA  DEWBERRY  TIPS;  very 
fine,  heavily  rooted.  Price,  $1  per 
100;  $6  per  1,000;  $25  per  5  000— by 
freight  or  express.  My  new  32-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue  now  ready.  Best  out.  Sent 

f  pan  Addrofic 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


COLUMBIAN  TIPS  AND  TRANSPLANTS. 

300,000  Tips  for  this  Fall. and  Spring,  1898.  Larg¬ 
est  Berry  Growers  In  the  State.  Prices  right. 

J.  H.  TEATS  &  SONS,  Fruit  Growers,  Williamson.N.Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


Nearly 

Eight  Million  Elgins 

More  watches  than  any  other  factory 
in  the  world  has  produced  in  the  same 
period. 

A  Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

has  pivotal  parts  of  such  hardness,  acting 
upon  jeweled  bearings,  together  with 
such  exquisite  exactness  of  adjustment 
that  it  is  practically  wear-proof— and 
unvarying  in  action. 

All  Elgin  watches  are  good— Full  Ruby- 
Jeweled  are  best  —  at  all  jewelers. 

An  Eluin  Watch  alwayn  has  the  word  “Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fullj  guaranteed. 


is  the  best  and  cheapest  form 
in  which  you  can  buy  nitrogen 
(or  ammonia).  It  is  also  the 
most  soluble  and  available 
form  in  which  nitrogen  can 
be  applied  as  food  for  plants. 
You  can  mix  it  yourself  with 
other  materials  in  just  the 
correct  proportion  for  the 
particular  crop  to  which  you 
wish  to  apply  it.  You  cannot 
raise  good  crops  without  nit¬ 
rogen  in  some  form.  Why 
not  use  the  best — Nitrate  ? 

r..np  A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  Plants.” 
rlCC  Tells  all  about  mixing  and  using 
fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it. 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  N.  Y. 


LEGGETT'S  S  WHALE-OIL  SOAP 


Fer  Washing  and  Spraying  Trees.  De¬ 
stroys  all  Insect  life  on  bark.  San  Jos6 
Scale  and  the  like  Our  Brand  indorsed 
by  authorities.  Obtainable  of  dealers 
or  write 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER. 

301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


■  For  50c. 


12  Loudon  Raspberry  ) 

12  King  Raspberry  f 
T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIQHT8TOWN,  N.  if. 


HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  MD., 

have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldinixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Sal  way.  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


DAV  rDnrHT  BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAOLR  line  all  boxes.  REPLACE 
YVe  i  A  I  I  I\L-lAjn  1  free.  Give  BUYER’S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 
orders  large  or  small;  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI¬ 
VAL,  trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BES1  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,— write  for  lists,  photos  and  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.  STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  111.,  Dansvillc,  N.f. 


3  Big  Business  Japs 


It’s  free,  and  it  tells  the  truth. 


are  RED  JUNE,  BURBANK  and  WICKSON.  Our  new 
catalogue  for  fall  will  tell  you  about  these  and  other 
“j Business  Trees";  also  about  Successful  Fall  Planting. 
“ Get  it  and  come  out  of  the  dark."  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  V. 


ete.  advertise  themselves.  The  best 
always  cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants 
from  Flower  and  Vegetable  Needs  to 
Street  Trees  at  low  rates.  We  publish  one  of 
the  leading  Seed,  Plant  and  Tree  Cata¬ 
logues  Issued  which  we  mail  l'ree.  Try  us, 
our  stock  and  prices  will  please  you.  Can  refer 
you  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  43  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  us 
patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  ETC.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds. 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  44th  year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  26,  PAINESVILLE,  O. 
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yjMoRE  Light  Upon  the  Champion 
Peach. — Assistant  Pomologist  William 
A.  Taylor  writes  us  that  in  1886  and 
1887,  a  Mr.  Gibson,  then  living  at  New 
Richmond,  Allegan  County,  Mich.,  had 
a  few  thousand  trees  budded  by  a  local 
nurseryman  from  an  Alexander  tree  on 
his  place.  These  trees  Mr.  Gibson  sold 
in  small  lots  to  orchardists  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region  under  the  name  of 
Champion,  claiming  it  to  be  a  valuable 
market  peach,  ripening  earlier  than 
Alexander  or  Amsden.  It  was  found  to 
be  a  semi-cling  of  the  Amsden  type, 
ripening  at  the  same  time,  and  was  soon 
discarded  because  of  its  susceptibility 
to  mildew,  it  being  a  serrated-leaf ed 
variety.  Its  flowers  are  large.  The 
nurseryman,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
now  of  Bangor,  who  grew  the  Michigan 
trees  on  contract  for  Mr.  Gibson,  told 
Mr.  Taylor  that  he  stopped  propagating 
the  variety  because  of  its  susceptibility 
to  mildew ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  has  been 
told  that  it  was  afterwards  grown  and 
sold  by  Cole  &  Janes,  of  Painesville,  O. 

The  variety  which  has  been  most 
widely  advertised  and  sold  as  Champion 
is,  undoubtedly,  that  which  originated 
with  I.  G.  Hubbard,  Nokomis,  Ill.,  of 
which  he  issued  a  descriptive  circular 
in  1890  or  1891.  According  to  his  state¬ 
ment,  the  Champion  is  a  seedling  of 
Oldmixon.  It  is  a  white  freestone, 
ripening  before  Hale’s  Early,  having 
small  flowers  and  leaves  with  globose 
glands.  It  was  widely  advertised,  and 
sold  by  the  Dayton  Star  Company  in 
1890  and  subsequent  years . 

Mb.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  favors  us  with  a  note  which 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  Assistant 
Pomologist  Taylor.  He  agrees  that  the 
true  Champion  was  introduced  to  the 
public  by  the  Hover  &  Gaines  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Dayton,  O. ,  though  it  originated 
in  Illinois.  The  trees  have  been  in 
strong  demand  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  and  Mr.  Hale  thinks  that  it  is 
among  the  possibilities  that  unscrupu¬ 
lous  dealers  have  sent  out  spurious 
varieties  under  the  name  of  Champion. 
The  early  claims  made  for  it  were  that 
it  was  a  large-sized,  freestone  peach, 
white  flesh,  with  rosy  cheek  ripening  a 
week  or  10  days  earlier  than  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  and  extremely  hardy  in  fruit 
bud.  Mr.  Hale  says  that  it  has  proved 
to  be  all  this  except  that,  instead  of 
ripening  earlier  than  the  Mountain  Rose, 
it  is  a  few  days  later,  somewhat  larger 
in  size,  having  a  rosy  cheek  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  creamy  white  over  the 
rest.  It  is  a  rich,  juicy  peach  of  fine 
flavor  and,  for  its  season,  one  of  the  very 
best.  It  fruited  extensively  in  Con¬ 
necticut  during  the  past  season,  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  such  satisfactory 
results  that  Mr.  Hale  is  confident  that 
it  will  be  largely  planted  in  the  future 
to  supplement  Mountain  Rose  and,  in  a 
measure,  take  the  place  of  Oldmixon, 
which  follows  a  little  later.  Owing  to 
the  habit  of  the  Champion,  however,  of 
dropping  its  fruit  from  the  tree,  it  may 
be  abandoned,  to  some  extent,  by  lead¬ 
ing  planters . 

Pbunus  Simoni. — We  planted  our  first 
Simon’s  plum  tree,  received  from  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  in  October,  1884.  It 
bore  a  single  plum  in  1886,  and  there¬ 


after  was  moderately  fruitful.  This 
single  plum  was  illustrated  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  16,  1886.  The  tree,  at 
that  time,  was  10  feet  high  with  a  stem 
2%  inches  in  diameter.  At  that  time, 
we  said  of  this  plum  :  “  The  shape  and 
appearance  were  more  those  of  a  good- 
sized  crab  apple  than  of  a  plum.  The 
color  was  a  dull,  dark  red,  with  lighter 
shades  here  and  there.  The  suture  was 
obscure,  the  skin  hard.  It  was  eaten 
August  12.  The  flesh,  which  clings  to 
the  stone  somewhat,  is  thick  and  of  the 
consistency  of  a  firm  plum,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  peach-pit  flavor,  though  by  no 
means  disagreeable.  The  pit  is  corru¬ 
gated  like  that  of  the  peach.”  The 
plums,  however,  were  of  such  poor 
quality  that  after  giving  them  a  fair 
trial  from  year  to  year,  the  tree  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  From  the  following  interesting 
letter  from  Charles  A.  Green,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  it  would  seem  that  our  trial 
as  to  the  quality  of  fruit  was  not  a  fair 
trial  by  any  means  : 

“  Leonabd  Coates,  a  California  au¬ 
thority,  and  others,  say  that  this  Japan 
plum  is  one  of  the  finest  in  quality  of 
any  of  that  class.  This  has  led  me  to 
investigations,  since,  as  usually  grown 
in  western  New  York,  and  as  usually 
ripened,  Prunus  Simoni  has  not  been 
good  enough  to  eat  out  of  hand,  and  has 
been  found  valuable  only  for  cooking. 
I  find  that  the  secret  of  success  with 
this  plum  has  been  in  picking  it  from 
the  tree  before  it  has  colored,  or  when 
of  a  green  color  ;  placing  it  in  a  cool 
room,  where  it  will  turn  to  the  brightest 
red  color,  the  handsomest  known,  and 
become  so  fragrant  as  to  scent  a  room 
from  one  or  more  specimens.  When 
ripened  in  this  manner,  Prunus  Simoni 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  quality 
of  all  known  plums.  This  is  the  result 
of  experience  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
other  similarly  located  States.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  not  meet  with  the 
same  success.  I  am  told  that  all  the 
Japan  plums  should  be  picked  much 
earlier  than  ordinary  varieties,  and 
when  picked  thus  early,  they  will  ripen 
and  perfect  the  finest  quality.  This  is 
a  point  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Japan 
plums,  since  they  can  be  picked  when 
hard,  and  shipped  to  the  ends  of  the 
world  in  perfect  condition.” . 

Mb.  F.  A.  Waugh,  the  horticulturist 
of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  is 
certainly  correct  in  his  observation  that 
the  Satsuma  plum  is  self-sterile.  Mr. 
Waugh  has  found  it  so,  and  every  one 
whom  he  has  consulted  seems  to  have 
had  the  same  experience.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kerr  and  he  were  also  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  self -sterility  of  Chabot  and 
Maru . . . 


If  the  Keiffer  pear  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  cross  between  the  quince  and 
the  pear,  it  would,  certainly,  have  been 
regarded,  and  would  now  be  regarded 
as  a  decided  advance  in  scientific  po¬ 
mology.  Had  any  one  deliberately  set 
about  to  make  such  a  cross  with  the 
Keiffer  as  the  result,  he  would,  with 
excellent  reason,  have  regarded  the  re¬ 
sult  as  remarkable  ;  as  all,  indeed,  he 
could  have  hoped  for.  Certain  it  is  that 
however  its  quality  at  its  worst  or  best 
may  be  regarded,  as  a  canned  fruit  it 
has  no  superior . 


Men  and  wo¬ 
men  dig  and 
js  delve  their  lives 
away  in  order  to 
fpile  up  gold  with 
never  a  thought 
vof  the  most  pre- 
cious  endowment 
a  human  being 
may  have,  good 
health.  what 
does  it  profit  a 
man  to  heap  up  riches  if  in  doing  so  he 
ruins  his  health  and  his  capacity  for  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  happiness  without  health.  All 
the  gold  in  the  world  will  not  make  a 
man  happy,  who  feels  in  his  veins  and 
sees  in  the  reflection  of  his  own  face,  the 
slow  but  sure  advance  of  man’s  deadliest 
enemy,  consumption. 

If  a  man  will  but  take  the  right  care  of 
himself  and  the  right  remedy  he  may 
protect  himself  against  this  relentless 
enemy.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  is  not  only  a  sure  preventive, 
but  an  absolute  cure  for  consumption.  It 
cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  It  acts, 
through  the  blood,  directly  on  the  lungs. 
It  drives  out  all  disease  germs  and  im¬ 
purities.  It  is  the  great  blood-maker 
and  flesh-builder.  All  wasting  diseases 
yield  promptly  to  its  action.  Thousands 
have  testified  to  its  merits.  Druggists 
sell  it. 

“  I  want  to  express  ray  heartfelt  thanks  for  Dr. 
Pierca’s  valuable  medicine,”  writes  Mrs.  Rufus 
Bell,  of  Wisa,  Monongalia  Co.,W.  Va.  "  My  eldest 
daughter,  a  girl  of  15,  caught  cold  and  we  had 
the  best  doctors  but  could  get  no  lasting  relief. 
Oh,  how  she  suffered !  Often  I  have  heard  her 
pray  for  death  to  end  her  sufferings.  I  bought 
one  bottle  of  each  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,  ‘  Favorite  Prescription,’  and  ‘  Pleasant 
Pellets.’  Before  our  daughter  used  half  the  med¬ 
icine  her  cough  was  all  gone,  and  she  was  on  the 
high  road  to  health— which  means  to  happiness.” 

Rosy  cheeks.  The  rich,  pure,  red  blood 
of  health  makes  them.  Keep  the  blood 
pure  and  you  will  have  them.  Constipa¬ 
tion  causes  impure  blood.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets  cure  it  promptly  and  per¬ 
manently  and  never  gripe.  They  are 
purely  vegetable  and  perfectly  harmless. 
No  other  pill  acts  so  naturally  and  per¬ 
fectly.  Druggists  sell  them. 
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Per  set 

4RUNNtRSKADYfORUSE. 

QUICKLY  ADJUSTED  TO  FIT  THE  AXLE 
,  OF  ANY  PLEASURE  CARRIAGE. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHTS  ANY  POINT 
east  oe  the  Mississippi  riVer  vYhen 

ORDER  CALLS  FOR  TWO  OR  MORE  SETS. 
A  HEAVIER  SIZE  FOR  BUSINESS  WAGONS  *#*>PtR-SET- 

$|V° 


’WITH 
"SHAFTS 


COLUMBUS  CUTTER  CO. 

COIUMBUS.  OHIO. 


$650 
6  85 
9-20 


Huy*  4  BCRHY 
•  •  Buys  4 CARRIAGE 

Buys  1  Bilk,  Bill  or  Light 
Delivery  Wagon 
Withsteeltire  on  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  & 
directionsfor  measuring.  \\  Ilmlngtou 
Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del, 


WideTires  Make  Good  Roads. 


LOW  WAGON 


have  wide  tires — 3%  to  6-in. 
J ust  see  how  it’s  made — layer 
upon  layer  of  kiln  dried  In¬ 
diana  White  Oak ,  cut  wedge 
shaped,  grain  running  from 
hub  to  tire.  Look  how  it’s  riv¬ 
eted.  Look  at  the  broad 

_  flanges  with  bolts  running 

KELLY  F’NDRY  &  MACH.  CO.  clear  through. 
27  Purl  St.  Goshen,  Ind.  Circulars  &c.  free. 


.OO  for  a 

MACHINE 

to  weaveyourownfence  of 

Coiled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  lOO 

rod  fenee.  Agent* 
Wanted. Catalogue  Free. 

CARTER 

Wire  Fenee  Maeli. Co. 
Box23  Mt. Sterling, O. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
They  stop  work,  cost  money,  give  pain. 

Sprains  and  Bruises 

Lit  costs  little  to  cure  Q*.  Unnko  /%!|  !t  saves  t,me* 
them  right  away  with  wli  wdvUUo  I  la  money,  misery. 

00  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Corn 

responds  readily  to  proper  fer¬ 
tilization. 

Larger  crops,  fuller  ears  and 
larger  grain  are  sure  to  result 
from  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  7%  actual 

Potash 


Our  books  are  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Calvanized  Steel 


Write 
for 

what  you 
wantandour  < 
Illustrated  Cata-  , 
logue— FREE. 


Pumping 

B  POWER  MILLS 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
|  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back- 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  I 
|  Corn  Huskers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO. 

’27  Fargo  Street,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THIS  BEATS  A  DROUTH 

No  matter  how  dry  the  weather  or  what  the 
era.t  is  compeed  of,  you  can  get  a  good  walk 
•very  time,  everywhere,  with  one  of  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

>They  are  better  than  others.  Why? 
[  Listen— No  springs,  no  cog  gearing, 
longer  stroke  and  more  strokes  per 
i minute, truss rodded  axles, mounted 
’  on  best  wheels,  boiler  with  flues  in 
i  boiler  waste,  reverse  link  engine,  9 

_ -sizes.  Full  line  tools,  supplies.  8end 

for  free  catalog.  STAR  DRIllINQ  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0. 


“Eli”  Baling  Pressed 

88  Styles  <fe  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 

Hay  or  46  Inch  fljg&eaa  Bell 

Straw  Feed  Opening 

1  Power  Leverage  64  toT'Tlg^ ST  E  E I 
Largest  line  In  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  SL.Quincy.lU. 

a  riflfltt  saved 

BY  USING  A  FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE. 

One  man  can  saw 
more  wood  with  it 
than  two  i  n  any  other 
way  &  do  it  easier.  9 
cords  in  lOhrs.Saws 
any  wood  on  any 
ground.  Saws  trees 
down.  ■  Catalog  f  reo. 

1st  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACH.Co.  64-65  S.ClintonSt.Chicago 


'till  you  have  it  in  the  net  ”  The  Dutch  proverb  is 
right.  As  wo  have  before  remarked,  the  only  U.  8. 
patents  existing  on  the  use  of  continuously 
coiled  spring  wire  for  fencing,  are  owned  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 

Up.”  Cannot  Sag.; 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  The  Best' 

A  Farm  Fence  Made.  .  _ 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet; 

30  CENTS  P!B  ROD 

Saved  by  building  your  own  wire  fence  with  the 
WILLMARTH  FENCE  MACHINE.  One  man  can 

weave  40  rods  of  the 
best  Cable  Strand 
Fence  per  day  with 
this  economical  ma¬ 
chine.  Enables  you  to 
run  fence  advantage¬ 
ously  and  uniformly 


_ 

— * 

over  hilly  ground.  Very  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
Costs  only  S3. 50.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
price.  Specially  favorable  terms  to  good  agents  and 
dealers.  WILLMARTH  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
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Many  readers  are  writing  us  concerning  the  new 
List  of  Fruits  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  T. 
Lyon.  This  pamphlet  is  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  costs  five 
cents.  Applications  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
Department.  The  list  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
will  be  useful  to  all  fruit  growers. 

© 

At  a  certain  New  Jersey  farmers’  institute  last 
year,  one  solitary  woman  was  present  at  the  day  ses¬ 
sion.  This  year  a  woman  was  on  the  programme  to 
speak  on  poultry.  The  meeting  was  well  advertised 
in  the  local  paper,  and  the  women  were  urged  to 
come  as  a  woman  was  to  speak.  The  result  was  a 
good  proportion  of  women,  even  at  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  The  general  complaint  of  institute  managers 
has  been  that  the  women  don’t  come  out.  The  largest 
number  of  women  is  generally  found  where  there  is 
a  flourishing  Grange.  Give  the  women  an  incentive 
for  attendance  and  they  will  respond. 

© 

Five  car-loads  of  apples  have  been  shipped  from 
Kansas  to  the  London  market.  They  are  now  in 
cold  storage  in  this  city  awaiting  shipment.  The 
varieties  are  Willow  Twig,  Missouri  Pippin  and  Den 
Davis — the  last  particularly  large  and  of  a  rich 
color.  The  idea  of  sending  Ben  Davis  apples  from 
Kansas  to  England  for  sale  is  calculated  to  take  one’s 
breath  away  ;  yet  these  Kansas  men  know  what  they 
are  about.  They  go  upon  the  principle  that  the 
color  of  the  skin  will  sell  the  fruit.  Experience  with 
the  Ben  Davis  apple,  the  Keiffer  pear  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  peach  seems  to  confirm  this  theory — much  to 
the  disgust  of  those  who  try  to  breed  and  feed  for 
quality  in  fruits. 

© 

In  many  parts  of  Australia  where  drought  has 
prevailed,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of 
salt  or  brackish  water,  which  is,  of  course,  useless  for 
watering  stock.  One  of  the  Australian  papers  de¬ 
scribes  a  condenser  built  by  a  farmer  in  one  of  these 
districts,  where  salt  water  was  obtained  in  abundance 
from  a  shaft  30  feet  deep.  A  square  200-gallon  tank 
was  built  upon  limestone,  and  connected  with  an¬ 
other  tank  by  250  feet  of  zinc  piping.  A  very  crude 
fireplace  heated  the  water  in  the  first  tank,  and  wood 
being  abundant,  an  ample  supply  of  good  water  was 
obtained  by  condensation.  This  crude  appliance 
would  prove  of  great  value  where  these  Australian 
conditions  prevail.  It  goes  to  show  how  science  and 
thought  are  being  utilized  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in 
other  industries. 

© 

The  methods  of  assessing  taxes  in  New  Jersey  have 
been  notoriously  unjust  to  farmers.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  property  have  been  exempted.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  veterans  of  the  late  war,  firemen,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  militia  are  exempt  from  payment  of  taxes 
on  $500  worth  of  property.  On  this  account  alone, 
$10,132,392  worth  of  property  escapes  taxation.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  join  local  fire  companies  chiefly  to  dodge 
their  taxes.  Other  exempt  property  in  the  State  com¬ 
prises  $30,061,169  in  church  and  charitable  institutions, 
$26,965,950  in  public  buildings,  $17,430,392  in  schools, 
and  $3,803  286  in  cemeteries.  A  large  amount  of  bank 
stock  also  escapes  because  of  lax  assessments.  The 
State  Board  of  Taxation  now  advocates  the  abolish¬ 
ing  of  exemption  for  firemen,  veterans  and  militia. 
Where  church  property  is  rented  out  for  revenue,  or 
where  cemeteries  are  run  for  private  gain,  the  Board 
favors  their  taxation.  It  would,  also,  compel  bank 
officials  to  render  statements  showing  the  name  and 


residence  of  each  shareholder,  with  the  amount  of 
his  holding.  Farmers  generally  will  favor  these 
changes.  They  will  all  add  to  the  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  and  to  that  extent  will  relieve 
the  burden  now  resting  upon  the  farmers. 

© 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  going  still  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  business  of  the  agricultural  paper.  It 
now  calls  for  articles  on  the  growing,  marketing  and 
export  of  tobacco,  and  promises  to  pay  for  the  best 
articles  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  1,000  works.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Department  charges  a  fixed 
price  for  many  of  its  publications,  so  that  it  is  now 
in  direct  competition  with  our  agricultural  papers. 
Possibly  the  next  step  will  be  to  attempt  to  secure 
advertisements  for  the  bulletins  and  reports  !  This 
is  done  in  the  publications  of  the  so-called  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  and  a  suit  is  now  being  brought 
to  determine  the  right  of  the  Government  to  go  into 
such  business.  It  seems  to  us  that  some  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  will  be  obliged  to  get  up  and  dust 
themselves  if  they  expect  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  competition  of  the  Department. 

© 

The  New  England  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company, 
doing  business  in  Boston,  is  in  trouble.  Owing  to 
hard  times,  it  has  not  attempted  to  collect  dues,  and 
has  thus  injured  its  credit.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Massachusetts  Insurance  Commissioner  has  applied 
for  a  receiver  for  this  company.  Somehow,  live  stock 
insurance  has  not  become  popular  in  this  country. 
There  are  several  other  companies  left,  but  they  are 
seldom  heard  from.  One  would  suppose  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  work  up  a  good  business  in  insur¬ 
ance  for  horses  and  cattle  ;  but  experience  does  not 
show  any  such  results.  One  thing  that  hurt  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  fact  that  frauds  and  swindlers  went 
about  offering  extravagant  rates.  Their  companies 
secured  a  few  premiums,  and  then  “failed.”  So  much 
of  this  business  was  done  that  the  really  reliable 
companies  found  it  hard  to  place  insurance  at  legiti¬ 
mate  rates. 

© 

It  is  said  that  the  climate  of  Oregon  is  unusually 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  of  a  very  fine 
quality,  the  fiber  being  particularly  long  and  lustrous. 
This  is  especially  valuable  for  making  hand-woven 
damask  and  other  textiles,  and  a  number  of  enter¬ 
prising  women  in  that  State  have  formed  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  both  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  flax.  The  weaving  of  fine  damasks 
upon  hand  looms  has  been  re-established  as  a  home 
industry  in  England,  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  is 
likely  to  be  encouraged  in  this  country.  It  calls  for 
the  highest  artistic  skill  in  designing,  since  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  appeal  to  the  most  fastidious  buyers,  and 
the  women  who  are  trying  to  encourage  this  work, 
expect  to  form  schools  of  domestic  weaving,  in  which 
technical  instruction  will  be  given,  in  conjunction 
with  the  art  training  of  other  institutions.  Efforts 
in  this  direction  will  forward  a  valuable  home  in¬ 
dustry,  as  well  as  an  important  agricultural  crop. 

© 

When  will  our  experiment  stations  begin  giving 
the  starch  content  of  potatoes  as  well  as  their  yield 
per  acre  ?  The  French  have  studied  the  potato  as  a 
starch  and  albuminoid-yielding  machine.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  Annales  de  la  Science  Agronomique, 
we  notice  that  the  French  prize  those  potatoes  most 
that  do  not  break  up  when  boiled.  The  “  soggy  ” 
potato  lends  itself  to  making  salad.  Such  potatoes 
are  found  to  contain  a  larger  amount  of  proteid  sub¬ 
stances,  and  relatively  less  starch  than  those  which 
“cook  to  pieces.”  The  latter,  if  split  open,  show  a 
thicker  cortical  layer  than  the  others.  This  layer, 
just  beneath  the  skin,  and  of  varying  thickness  up  to 
about  one-half  inch,  is  found  to  be  richer  in  starch 
than  the  pithy  part  of  the  potato  inside  it.  The 
authors  suggest  that  one  can  select  the  kind  of  pota¬ 
toes  desired  by  observing  the  extent  of  the  cortex 
while  he  is  cutting  his  seed.  As  we  want  starch,  we 
should  have  an  eye  to  this  starch -bearing  cortical 
zone  when  selecting  seed  from  which  to  grow  seed 
potatoes.  The  wider  the  zone,  the  better  for  our 
purposes.  We  bake  potatoes,  and  want  them  mealy. 

Is  Mr.  Ballou  too  severe  in  his  strictures  on  the  pot¬ 
hunters — page  787  ?  This  question  has  already  be¬ 
come  a  very  serious  one,  and  is  bound  to  become  more 
serious  as  time  goes  on.  Some  kinds  of  game,  like 
deer  and  rabbits,  have  received  so  much  protection  at 
the  behest  of  so-called  sportsmen,  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  costly  nuisances  to  truckers  and  fruit  growers 
in  some  localities.  Then  these  freebooters,  some  of 
them,  at  least,  that  go  forth  with  dog  and  gun,  seem 
to  labor  under  the  impression  that  they  own  the  earth 


and  the  fulness  thereof.  Ihey  destroy  the  farmer's 
property,  light  fires  which  devastate  his  woods  and 
fields,  steal  his  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  frighten 
and  annoy  his  live  stock,  even  though  they  do  not 
maim  and  kill  it,  Frequent  instances  are  reported, 
too,  where  these  hunters  have  shot  human  beings 
through  their  recklessness.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  a 
couple  of  rabbit  hunters  in  New  Jersey  shot  two 
little  girls  while  trespassing  in  a  farmer’s  field,  and 
when  they  discovered  their  mistake,  took  to  their 
heels  and  left  their  victims  to  their  fate — so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  This  business  is  becoming 
serious.  What  will  the  farmers  do  about  it? 

© 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  gave  some  figures  showing 
the  amounts  of  certain  food  articles  consumed  each 
year  in  New  York  City.  The  figures  showing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  trade  in  luxuries  are  equally  startling. 
For  flowers  alone,  New  York  pays  $12,000,000  each 
year.  The  violet  leads  with  $3,000,000,  and  the  rose 
comes  next  with  $2,500,000.  The  following  compara¬ 
tive  figures  indicate  the  magnitude  of  this  business  : 


Value  of  flowers  used  in  New  York .  $12,000  000 

Total  rye  crop  of  United  States  (1895) .  11.904  826 

Total  buckwheat  crop  of  United  States  (1895).  6.936,525 

Total  imports  of  tea  (1896) .  12  704.440 

Value  of  all  lead  mined  (1895) .  11.220.000 

Value  of  all  natural  gas  (1895> .  13  0C6.650 

Expenses  on  all  telegraph  lines  (1896) .  16,714  756 


The  money  paid  for  these  flowers  in  one  year  would 
pay  all  the  farm  mortgages  in  the  following  States, 
all  put  together :  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Mississippi  1  It  would  buy  the  entire  farm 
property  in  either  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  pay  the  entire 
net  State  debt  of  Massachusetts.  The  money  spent 
for  roses  and  violets  alone  would  pay  for  ail  the 
cement  mined  in  this  country  during  1895.  It  is  also 
stated  on  good  authority  that,  in  New  York  State, 
there  is  more  money  invested  in  growing  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  than  in  growing  peaches  ! 

© 

BREVITIES. 

The  millionaire’s  cow  chews  a  patent  cud, 

And  lives  in  a  patent  stall; 

She  drinks  from  a  patent  water  trough 
That  never  freezes  at  all. 

Poor  cow  !  Poor  cow  ! 

Never  a  bite  of  straw  on  the  snow, 

Never  a  scramble  before  the  rain, 

Never  sweet  grasses  and  clover  in  blow, 

But  silage  and  mill  feed  and  silage  again, 

For  the  millionaire’s  cow,  poor  cow  ! 

I’d  rather  be  just  a  common  cow, 

And  rustle  a  bit,  now  and  then, 

Than  have  my  lovely  horns  snipped  off,| 

And  be  stood  in  a  patent  pen, 

Like  the  millionaire’s  cow,  poor  cow  !  h.  b.  c. 

Pen  up  the  pennies. 

Don’t  fall  in  love— rise  in  it. 

In  pence  ive  thought — the  miser. 

Of  course,  hair  pulling  is  a  lively  top  pick. 

If  you  must  use  whine,  keep  it  unfermented  ? 

No  gold  in  the  cold  hoof.  Keep  it  on  the  move. 

Prof.  J.  Troop  is  State  Entomologist  of  Indiana. 

Husbandry  cannot  succeed  without  good  wifery. 

Our  cows  are  taking  roots  now— through  the  mouth. 

“•Chicken  food  ”  is  a  bill  of  fare  for  the  bill  of  the  fowl. 

Yes,  sir,  the  mustard  plaster  “gets  after  you  with  a  sharp  stick. 

Angora  goats  produce  mo  hair— good  stock  for  a  bald-headed 
man! 

Bliss  was  secretary  of  the  boy’s  interior  department  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  day. 

A  frozen  comb  is  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion— a  rest 
but  not  to  the  nest. 

Do  you  smell  ammonia  over  the  manure  ?  You  are  losing  cents 
in  every  such  scent. 

“Bad  luck”  kills  the  goose  that  cannot  see  the  golden  egg 
right  under  his  nose. 

Cram  belly  sauce  was  the  baby’s  appropriate  pronunciation  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Railroads  are  now  demanding  steel  freight  cars  in  place  of 
wooden  ones.  A  wooden  railroad  conscience  will  make  them 
steal  cars. 

When,  in  the  course  of  humane  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
a  man  to  separate  himself  from  some  evil  habit,  we  advise  him 
to  cut  it  off  at  once  with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  good  farm  team  should  be  laying  up  steam  for  their  next 
spring’s  work  these  days.  Give  them  exercise,  don’t  feed  to  their 
eyes,  and  keep  their  coats  smooth — it  pays. 

The  Delaware  Supreme  Court  decides  that  women  cannot  prac¬ 
tice  law  In  that  State.  They  will  continue  to  “lay  down  ”  the  law 
to  th  -ir  male  relatives,  even  though  they  cannot  take  it  up. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union  will  meet  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  on  December  8-10.  This  union 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  bringing  practical  farmers  into  close 
relations  with  the  college. 

Frozen  cream  has  been  sent  from  New  Zealand  to  England  in 
excellent  condition,  being  made  into  butter  which  sold  for  26 
cents  a  pound.  A  large  company  is  to  be  formed  to  work  this 
undertaking.  Don’t  try  to  freeze  it  in  the  cow  by  exposing  her  to 
a  cold  crack. 

Several  of  the  larger  cities  report  a  marked  decrease  in  num¬ 
bers  of  the  English  sparrow.  This  is,  probably,  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  asphalt  pavements,  and  the  greater  cleanliness  of  the 
Btreets,  which  have  caused  the  birds  to  seek  better  pastures. 
Where  have  they  gone  ? 
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Tne  horses  are  mostly  ihose  suitable  for  carnage  or 
saddle,  though  ponies  form  a  very  popular  class. 
Training  for  the  work  in  hand  goes  a  great  way  with 
the  judges,  and  all  the  appointments — harness,  wagon, 
livery,  blankets,  whip,  etc. — count  in  making  the 
awards.  High  jumpers  seem  to  attract  the  most 
attention.  Carriage  horses,  especially  well-matched 
and  well-trained  pairs,  are  in  demand.  Hackneys 
and  Hackney  crosses  meet  a  popular  demand.  A 
touch  of  Hackney  blood  seems  to  be  a  potent  factor 
in  the  makeup  of  a  good  serviceable,  active  carriage 
or  business  horse.  Heavy  horses  are  seldom  seen  at 
these  shows.  The  New  York  Street  Cleaning  Depart¬ 
ment  made  an  exhibit  of  good-sized,  active  animals 
that  are  a  credit  to  the  city.  The  police  horses,  also, 
made  a  fine  showing  of  good  quality  and  thorough 
training.  The  horse  has  not  yet  been  relegated  to 
obscurity,  and  there  is  still  a  demand  for  horses  of 
good  blood  and  training,  at  remunerative  prices.  But 
the  training  goes  a  long  way  with  those  who  have  the 
money  to  pay  these  prices. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

The  house  plans  entered  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  are  coming  in  lively,  and  an  excellent  contest 
is  now  assured.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  most  of 
these  plans  are  of  farm  houses  already  built  and  oc¬ 
cupied.  That  is  much  better  than  an  ideal  plan. 
When  one  has  actually  lived  in  a  house  so  as  actually 
to  know  its  comforts  and  what  is  needed  to  make  it 
more  convenient,  he  is  sure  to  give  helpful  advice 
about  building.  Readers  will  surely  learn  something 
from  a  study  of  the  plans  we  now  have  on  hand. 

“Modified  milk”  for  feeding  infants  is  prepared 
by  milk  laboratories  in  several  of  our  large  cities. 
The  milk  is  procured  from  healthy,  well-fed  cows, 
and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  perfect  clean¬ 
liness.  The  milk  is  cooled  and  separated.  The  com¬ 
ponent  parts  are  then  mixed — cream,  skim-milk, 
water  and  sugar,  to  give  the  exact  proportions  of 
normal  mother’s  milk — four  per  cent  fat,  seven  per 
cent  sugar,  and  1}£  per  cent  proteids.  The  milk  is 
then  put  in  sterilized  bottles,  and  placed  in  the  ice 
chest  ready  for  delivery.  The  milk  is  not  Pasteurized 
unless  specially  ordered.  The  great  point  in  the 
separation  and  subsequent  mixing  of  the  milk  is  the 
fact  that  the  proper  proportion  of  fat  and  proteidB 
may  be  obtained,  and  this  is  not  possible  when  the 
milk  is  mixed  without  separating.  Modified  milk  is 
practically  unvarying,  while  the  milk  from  one  cow, 
mixed  in  the  ordinary  style,  is  likely  to  vary  from 
day  to  day. 

On  page  616,  we  spoke  of  the  South  Carolina  liquor 
law  and  the  efforts  made  by  liquor  dealers  to  evade 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  law  by  selling  liquors 
in  original  packages.  The  California  Fruit  Grower 
has  the  following  : 

An  eastern  journal,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  a  California 
concern,  in  order  to  fill  the  order  of  a  South  Carolina  house  for 
wine  had  to  place  the  latter  in  1,100  demijohns  of  one  gallon 
capacity  each,  and  each  to  be  packed  in  a  box,  says  that  it  had 
to  be  done  in  order  to  “sneak  around  the  law.”  Not  so,  illus. 
trioussir;  it  was  done  to  conform  strictly  to  the  letter  and  in¬ 
tention  of  the  law.  Do  not  be  intemperate. 

The  original  intention  of  this  law  was  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  liquor  trade  to  the  State,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  all  importation  and  sale  except  such  as  passed 
through  the  hands  of  regular  State  agents.  The 
liquor  men  are  using  a  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  enable  them  to  evade  the  State 
law  by  importing  liquors  in  bottles  and  small  cases. 
This  is  just  what  the  “oleo”  men  attempted  to  do 
with  bogus  butter.  They  were  stopped  by  a  federal 
law  which  made  a  special  class  for  “  oleo”  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  That  is  what  will  be  done  with 
liquor  when  Congress  again  meets.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  liquor  men  will  continue  to  sneak  around 
the  State  law,  though  we  are  informed  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  refusing  to  accept  the  single  bottle  pack¬ 
ages  for  transportation. 


and  Lake  trout),  whitefish,  ciscoes,  Adirondack  frost 
fish  and  smelts,  must  be  filed  in  the  office  at  Albany 
on  or  before  February  1,  each  year.  Applications  for 
Tom  cods  must  be  filed  on  or  before  January  1.  Pike- 
perch  and  muscalonge  applications  may  be  filed  as  late 
as  April  1,  and  applications  for  Black  bass  as  late  as 
May  1.  Most  of  the  species  of  the  salmon  family 
reared  by  the  State,  spawn  in  the  fall  and  are  hatched 
the  following  spring,  and  are  ready  for  delivery  from 
March  to  May,  depending  upon  the  season  and  the 
situation  of  the  hatchery.  The  spring  spawning 
fishes,  like  the  muscalonge,  Pike-perch  and  Black  bass, 
may  be  delivered  in  May  and  June.  Applicants  for 
fish  are  notified  in  advance  of  the  shipments  of  fish 
assigned  to  them.  Applications  for  fish  received  after 
the  dates  fixed  by  the  commission  for  that  purpose, 
must  be  rejected  for  that  year,  as  assignments  once 
made  are  final.  By  law,  no  fish,  fish  fry  or  spawn, 
other  than  trout,  salmon  and  frost  fish,  can  be  planted 
in  the  waters  of  the  Adirondack  region,  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  violating  the  law  is  §500.  The  law  further 
provides  that  no  trout  of  any  kind  or  land-locked 
salmon  shall  be  taken  from  any  waters  of  the  State 
for  stocking  a  private  pond  or  stream.  C.  Frank 
Hall,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  has  charge  of  ponds  where 
Brook,  Brown  and  Rainbow  trout  are  raised  for  sale 
for  stocking  private  waters. 

The  Austrian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  advocates 
the  formation  of  a  European  league  against  Ameri¬ 
can  competition  in  food  production.  In  spite  of  the 
“cheap  pauper  labor  of  Europe”,  wheat  and  meat 
can  be  grown  in  America,  shipped  half  around  the 
world,  and  sold  in  Vienna  at  a  price  which  represents 
a  loss  to  the  European  farmer.  The  proposed  Euro¬ 
pean  league  would  like  to  establish  such  high  pro¬ 
tective  duties  on  American  food  products  that  they 
would  be  practically  shut  out.  In  France,  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  landed  interests  are  very  strong 
politically.  They  are  well  organized,  and  usually  se¬ 
cure  the  legislation  they  demand.  Immense  bounties 
are  paid  to  beet-sugar  makers  and  growers,  and  in 
other  ways,  agriculture  is  recognized  and  fostered. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  good  share  of  the 
land  is  held  by  a  very  few  large  owners,  and  these 
comparatively  few  men  are  able  to  agree  upon  some 
definite  policy,  and  to  follow  it  up  with  force  and 
persistence.  In  England,  where  farmers  or  pro¬ 
ducers  have  small  power  compared  with  workmen 
who  are  consumers  of  food  products,  such  a  league 
will  meet  with  little  favor  ;  but  in  Europe  it  is  quite 
likely  that  something  of  the  sort  will  be  formed. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  prints  the  following  contract 
as  a  sample  of  the  frauds  and  “fakes ’’that  are  at 
large  in  small  communities  : 

This  instrument  of  writing  made  and  entered  into  this - 

day  of - 189—,  Witnesseth  :  That - of - ,  Kansas,  has 

this  day  made  known  to  me  the  cause,  cure  and  preventive  of  the 
disease  in  cattle  commonly  known  as  “  blackleg,”  as  taught  by 

- >  of - county,  Oklahoma,  and  that  for  such  information 

I  agree  to  pay  to  said - the  sum  of  twenty-flve  dollars  ($25.00) 

on  the - day  of - ,  at - ,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 

conditioned  as  follows:  If  the  above  referred  to  information  as 
to  the  cause  and  remedy  of  said  disease  shall  prove  correct,  and 
said  remedy  cures  or  prevents  said  disease,  then  this  agreement 
shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect.  But  otherwise  to  be  void.  I 
hereby  further  covenant  and  agree  not  to  divulge  to  any  one 
directly  or  indirectly  by  sign,  intimation  or  otherwise,  any  in¬ 
formation  by  me  this  day  received  from  said  - ,  touching 

upon  said  disease,  the  remedy  or  method  of  prevention.  For 
any  violation  of  this  contract  by  me,  by  communicating  the  in¬ 
formation  received  this  day,  to  other  persons,  I  bind  myself  to 

pay  said - the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  lawful  money 

of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  write  my  name. 

Name - 

Witness -  p.  o. _ 

What  can  be  done  with  or  for  men  who  will  sign 
such  a  contract  as  that  ?  At  a  cost  of  10  cents,  a 
farmer  could  obtain  from  his  State  veterinarian  all 
that  is  known  about  the  treatment  of  this  disease  ! 
You  may  say  that  thousands  of  farmers  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  such  officer  on  earth.  Whose  fault 
is  that — the  farmer’s  or  the  State’s  ? 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  wholesale 
price  of  roasters  in  our  markets  during  April,  May 
and  June.  I  suppose  that  he  means  chickens  sold 
for  roasters,  though  pigs  weighing  10  to  25  pounds 
each  are  also  sold  as  roasters.  The  price  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  last  spring  was  from  8  to  11  cents  per  pound, 
though  there  is  not  much  sale  for  them  after  warm 
weather  begins.  Roasting  chickens  of  good  quality 
sold  last  spring  and  early  summer  for  11  to  15  cents 
per  pound  wholesale.  The  greatest  demand  at  that 
time  is  for  broilers  weighing  three  to  four  pounds 
per  pair,  and  the  price  on  these,  last  May,  ranged 
from  23  to  35  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  the  price  be¬ 
ing  highest  late  in  the  month. 

t  %  t 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  Fruiterer  and 
Florist,  published  in  London,  has  several  interesting 
notes  on  apples.  Nova  Scotia  apples  seem  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  in  that  market.  The  highest 
prices,  early  in  November,  seem  to  be  realized  for 
Newtown  Pippins,  which  range  from  about  §3  to  §7  50 
per  barrel,  though  the  bulk  of  them  sold  for  §3  to  §5, 
and  the  greatest  run  was  on  qualities  selling  from 
§4.50  to  §6.50  per  barrel.  Baldwins  sold  for  high 
prices,  nearly  up  to  the  average  of  Newtown  Pippins. 
Nova  Scotia  sent  fine  Gravensteins,  Ribston  Pippins, 
Blenheim  Orange  and  King  Pippins  which  sold  for 
§4.25  up  to  §6.25  per  barrel.  At  Liverpool,  prices  were 
still  higher,  King  Pippins  selling  up  to  nearly  §8  per 
barrel,  and  Newtownsonly  a  little  behind.  The  paper 
quoted  speaks  of  choice  English  apples  still  being  in 
market.  Ribston  Pippins  are  quoted  as  selling  for 
§2  50  to  §3.50  per  bushel,  and  Blenheim  Orange  at 
§1.75  to  §2  25  per  bushel.  There  were  said  to  be  fair 
supplies  of  Spanish  apples,  ialso,  though  the  prices 
were  not  considered  high.  The  prices  were  given  by 
the  “  case  ”,  and  as  we  are  not  told  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  this  represents,  we  cannot  intelligently  compare 
them  with  the  prices  paid  for  American  apples.  But 
the  demand  for  these  doesn’t  seem  to  be  very  brisk. 
The  fact  is  apparent  that  there  is  more  of  a  demand 
for  Canadian  apples  than  for  those  from  the  United 
States.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  attributable  partly  to 
patriotic  reasons,  but  the  fact  is  that  Canadians  are 
exerting  themselves  in  this,  as  in  the  line  of  other 
products,  to  please  the  English  market  in  varieties, 
style  of  packages,  quality  of  contents,  methods  of 
assorting  and  packing.  Our  farmers  must  pay  more 
attention  to  those  details.  f.  h.  v. 


NEW  YORK’S  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  HORSES. 

The  great  New  York  Horse  Show  was  not  hoodooed 
by  the  fact  that  this  was  the  thirteenth  annual  exhi¬ 
bition.  Almost  800  animals  were  entered.  There 
were  nearly  100,000  paid  admissions  to  the  show  at  §1 
each.  Boxholders  paid  about  §22,000.  Entrance  fees 
are  high,  and  although  premiums  are  liberal,  the 
show  was  financially  profitable,  even  beyond  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  is  the  best  attended  and  most 
profitable  of  any  of  this  class  of  exhibitions  given  in 
New  York.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  popular  show, 
using  that  word  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  a  show 
of  fashionable  women  and  men,  of  elegant  toilets,  of 
stylish  horses  and  turnouts,  and  is  patronized  by  the 
wealthy  and  exclusive  classes.  This  very  fact  has 
caused  it  to  be  denounced  by  many  as  a  vulgar  exhi¬ 
bition  of  fashion ;  but  it  is  really  a  great  help  to 
many  people.  It  puts  a  large  amount  of  money  into 
circulation.  Many  tradesmen  and,  through  them, 
workmen,  have  reaped  a  harvest.  Some  one  with  a 
head  for  figures  has  estimated  that  2,000  new  gowns 
at  an  average  coat  of  §100  each  were  required  for  the 
occasion — §200,000.  The  same  mathematician  esti¬ 
mates  the  outlay  for  masculine  attire  at  §125,000.  In 
harness  alone  for  the  horses,  he  figures  another 
§125,000  expenditure.  Then  there  was  the  large -out¬ 
lay  for  labor,  the  transportation  of  the  horses,  the 
advertising  and  printing,  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  foot  up  to  handsome  sums  in  the  aggregate. 
Then  the  hotels  had  a  big°trade  in  feeding  and  lodg¬ 
ing  the  attendants,  and  this  made  business  for  the 
dealers  in  all  kinds  of  supplies.  fc5o  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  put  into  circulation 
was  not  less  than  §1,000,000.  So  why  should  we  find 
fault  with  anything  that  puts  such  an  amount  of 
money  into  circulation  among  so  many  different 
classes  ? 

But  the  horses  !  They  are  generally  understood  to 
be  only  a  secondary  consideration — the  occasion  for 
getting  out  the  crowd.  But  they  were  a  fine  lot,  the 
most  of  them.  The  judging  is  very  strict,  and  the 
judges  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well  fitted  for 
their  positions.  But  we  never  before  heard  so  much 
disagreement  with  the  judges’  decisions  ;  they  must 
have  seen  points  invisible  to  the  casual  spectator. 


Among  those  having  waters  suitable  for  stocking 
with  fish,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  interest  in 
the  matter  of  securing  fry  for  this  purpose.  The 
New  York  Fisheries,  Game  and  Forest  Commission 
furnish  certain  kinds  of  fish  for  stocking  public 
waters  in  that  State,  but  do  not  furnish  fish  for  pri¬ 
vate  waters.  Of  course,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
for  the  State  to  furnish,  at  public  expense,  anything 
to  be  devoted  solely  to  private  uses.  Any  one  in  the 
State  wishing  to  stock  public  waters,  on  application 
to  F.  B.  Mitchell,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
furnished  full  particulars  for  procedure.  Application 
blanks  will  be  furnished,  each  of  which  contains  22 
questions  for  the  applicant  to  answer.  A  separate 
blank  must  be  filled  out  for  each  kind  of  fish  desired, 
and  the  applicant  should  state  which  kind  is  desired. 
Fish  will  be  sent  in  the  proper  season.  All  applica¬ 
tions  for  trout  fry  (including  Brook,  Brown,  Rainbow 


BUSINESS  BIT?. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  mill  made  is  superior  to  the  French 
burr  for  grinding  grain.  Chas.  Kaestner  <&  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
make  a  full  line  of  portable  vertical  burr-stone  flour  and  feed 
mille.  A  great  advantage  of  these  mills  is  that  they  are  both 
family  and  feed  mills.  The  same  stones  that  grind  the  stock  feed 
will,  also,  grind  the  finest  of  corn  meal  for  family  use.  A  16-inch 
mill  operated  by  a  two  to  six-horse  power  will  grind  from  six  to 
eight  bushels  of  fine  family  meal,  or  25  bushels  of  stock  feed  per 
hour.  Send  for  a  copy,  free  to  all,  of  their  little  book  on  mills. 

One  good  thing  about  the  advertisements  of  the  Page  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  well 
written  and  worth  reading.  The  matter  is  changed  every  week, 
and  is  always  fresh.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  a  good  thing,  and  also  possess  the  nerve  needed  to 
push  it  along.  It  would  require  page  after  page  to  tell  all  the 
virtues  of  this  fence.  A  bright,  sharp  advertisement  arrests  the 
eye  atd  having  once  caught  the  eye,  it  is  easy  to  connect  it  with 
the  train  of  documents  that  lie  back  of  the  “  ad.”  Every  enter¬ 
prising  man  likes  enterprise  in  others,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  Page  ads  and  the  Page  fence  are  so  popular. 


ami:: 
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FROM  DAY  70  DAY. 

After  the  many  years  during  which 
the  little  girls  have  displayed  invariable 
stockings  of  solemn  black,  except  with 
colored  shoes,  it  is  rather  surprising  to 
notice  some  of  the  brilliant  hosiery  now 
on  sale  for  their  use.  Bright  plaids,  to 
match  the  prevailing  dress-goods,  are 
already  popular.  These  are  very  hand¬ 
some  in  the  good  qualities,  but  would 
be  extremely  uncertain  as  to  perma¬ 
nence  of  color  in  the  cheaper  grades.  It 
would  appear  probable  that  we  shall 
see  a  general  use  of  colored  stockings 
for  children  in  a  few  months. 

* 

A  new  material  for  underskirts  is 
moreen  in  brilliant  plaids  and  Roman 
stripes.  The  black  moreen  has  been 
very  popular  for  some  time,  and  these 
new  colored  materials  are  likely  to  be 
equally  favored.  The  plaid  or  striped 
moreen  looks  as  handsome  as  silk,  is 
less  expensive,  and  wears  much  better. 
It  forms  a  beautiful  lining  for  handsome 
dress  skirts,  preventing  a  loosely-woven 
cloth  from  sagging  or  pulling,  the  only 
drawback  being  the  weight.  Silk  lin¬ 
ings,  the  envy  and  desire  of  most  women, 
are  not  at  all  profitable  in  the  wearing, 
as  the  taffeta  ordinarily  used  cuts  badly 
in  regular  wear,  so  that,  before  the  skirt 
itself  is  half-worn,  the  lining  is  in  strips. 
* 

The  advantages  of  a  cash  system  in 
the  household  expenses  hardly  need  to 
be  pointed  out.  Yet,  odd  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  there  are  people  who  see  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  credit  system.  A  city 
mechanic’s  wife  defended  her  book 
system  and  monthly  payments  to  the 
butcher,  grocer,  milkman  and  baker  in 
this  way.  “You  see,  my  husband  gets 
his  money  once  a  month,  and  then  I 
know  just  how  much  I  have  to  spend 
the  next  month.  All  the  people  I  trade 
with  know  that  I  shall  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  they  don’t  expect  it 
before.  If  my  husband  should  lose  his 
job  at  the  end  of  the  month,  we  could 
keep  on  living  on  credit  until  he  found 
a  new  place.  If  we  always  paid  cash, 
folks  wouldn’t  give  us  credit,  because 
they’re  not  used  to  it,  and  then  if  he 
were  out  of  work,  we  might  starve  while 
he  looked  for  a  place.  It’s  the  folks  that 
always  pay  cash  that  can’t  get  credit  ”. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this 
view.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
the  cash  customers  who  are  the  greatest 
losers  by  the  credit  system,  since  they 
have  to  pay  interest  on  the  credit  cus¬ 
tomers’  outlay,  with  their  ready  money. 


DAINTY  MADE-OVER  MEATS. 

URINQ  Mrs.  Rorer’s  demonstrations 
at  the  Philadelphia  Food  Show, 
she  gave  excellent  instructions  in  the 
use  of  made-over  cooked  meats.  Such 
dishes  are  often  even  more  appetizing 
than  the  same  material  when  first 
cooked,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
careful  preparation  and  accurate  season¬ 
ing.  Here  are  some  of  Mrs.  Rorer’s  re¬ 
cipes  : 

Potted  Meat.  —  Chop  cold  cooked 
meat  very  fine,  pound  in  a  mortar,  add¬ 
ing  gradually  one  ounce  of  butter  to 
each  half-pint  of  meat.  Add  a  palatable 
seasoning  of  celery,  pepper  and  salt ; 
pack  into  small  pots,  cover  with  melted 
butter  or  suet  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Cubby  of  Beef. — Put  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan  ;  add  one 
sliced  onion,  and  stir  until  the  onion  is 
golden  brown;  add  a  teaspoonfui  of 
curry  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  ;  mix, 
add  a  half-pint  of  stock  and  one  pint  of 
cold  cooked  beef  chopped  fine.  When 
smoking  hot,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and 
serve  in  a  border  of  rice. 


Beef  Kbomkskies  — Rub  together  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  of  flour  ; 
add  a  half-pint  of  milk  ;  stir  until  boil¬ 
ing  thick  and  smooth  ;  add  one  pint  of 
cold  cooked  beef,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  tablespoonful  of  parsley,  a  dash  of 
pepper  and  a  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice. 
Mix  and  turn  out  to  cool.  When  cool, 
form  into  small  cylinders,  dip  each 
cylinder  in  fritter  batter,  and  fry  in 
smoking  hot  fat. 

Beef  Sandwiches. — Chop  cold  rare 
roasted  beef  fine  ;  season  it  with  a  goodly 
quantity  of  onion  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper.  Cut  the  bread  into  rounds  or 
squares,  toast  lightly,  cover  with  the 
beef  mixture  and  garnish  with  olives 
or  beets.  _ 

A  TABLE  TRAY. 

HIS  little  table  is  so  light  that  it  can 
be  lifted  with  one  finger.  It  is 
really  a  tray — the  legs  being  needed  for 
convenience.  When  dinner  is  over,  this 
tray-table  is  loaded  with  the  food  to  be 
carried  to  the  pantry,  and  carried  there, 
thus  saving  many  steps  in  going  back 
and  forth.  It  is  set  down  and  the  food 
placed  on  the  shelves.  The  table  is  then 
carried  to  the  dining-room  and  loaded 
with  dirty  dishes  ;  these  are  carried  to 
the  sink  and  washed  directly  from  the 
table.  If  the  china  closet  is  not  close  at 


hand,  the  dishes  are  put  back  upon  the 
table  and  carried  to  the  closet.  It  must 
be  made  short  enough  to  be  carried 
easily  through  doorways.  It  will  save 
hundreds  of  steps  for  the  tired  house¬ 
wife.  See  Fig.  335.  D.  o. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK. 

T  the  concluding  lecture  in  a  course 
given  by  a  New  York  doctor  for 
the  benefit  of  a  woman’s  class,  a  practi¬ 
cal  demonstration  on  the  care  of  an  in 
valid  was  given  by  a  trained  nurse.  One 
of  the  class  acted  as  the  invalid,  and 
thus  gave  an  object  lesson  of  the  work 
she  performed. 

It  is  advised  always  to  have,  if  possible, 
two  narrow  beds,  that  the  patient  may  be 
tranferred  readily  from  one  to  the  other 
when  necessary  to  change  bedding  ;  but 
if  the  wide  bed  be  placed  so  that  the 
nurse  can  go  to  both  sides,  it  will 
answer.  A  hair  mattress,  light  blankets 
and  sheets  are  to  be  used.  If  a  counter¬ 
pane  be  used  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ances,  it  should  be  light,  as  it  is  import¬ 
ant  that  the  patient  be  kept  warm  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  weight  of  clothing. 
Prepare  a  solution  of  one  teaspoonful  of 
carbolic  acid  in  one  quart  of  water,  and 
sprinkle  lightly  over  the  mattress  with  a 
whisk  brush.  There  is  no  danger  of 
taking  cold  from  dampness.  Lay  the 
sheet,  which  should  be  long  enough  to 
tuck  under  both  ends  of  the  mattress, 
smoothly  over  the  bed,  and  draw  tightly 
the  ends  and  sides  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  possibility  of  a  wrinkle  to  disturb 
the  patient,  perhaps  causing  bed  sores. 
Over  this,  spread  a  piece  of  white  rub¬ 
ber  sheeting,  covering  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  and  tucking  well  under  both  sides  ; 
over  this  place  a  small  “  draw  ”  sheet 
not  much  larger,  or  a  large  sheet  folded 
double.  The  bed  is  now  ready  for  the 
upper  sheet  and  blankets.  The  nurse 
showed  how  to  tuck  the  bedclothing 
under  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  neat, 
perfectly  square  corners,  and  the  class 


found  that  it  was  not  half  so  easy  as  it 
looked,  but  all  experimented  until  suc¬ 
cessful. 

When  the  patient  has  undergone  an 
operation,  the  bed  is  prepared  for  his 
reception  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay 
in  covering,  by  folding  the  upper  sheet 
and  blankets  backward  and  forward  in 
an  accordion-pleating,  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  laying  a  hot-water  bottle 
at  the  foot  in  readiness.  Then,  when 
he  is  brought  in  from  the  room  where 
the  operation  has  been  performed, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  the  bedclothes 
can  be  drawn  up  in  an  instant  and  the 
wrapping  drawn  from  under  without 
leaving  him  exposed  to  draughts.  To 
change  the  under  sheet  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  patient  from  the  bed,  fold  the 
sheet  in  the  accordion-pleating  from 
one  side  of  the  bed  close  to  the  person  ; 
have  the  fresh  sheet  folded  in  the  same 
manner,  half  its  width,  and  place  against 
the  first,  the  other  half  covering  the 
bare  mattress  and,  rolling  the  patient 
gently  from  you,  push  the  two  well 
under  him.  Go  to  the  other  side  and 
roll  him  back  on  the  fresh  sheet,  remove 
the  soiled  one,  and  smooth  out  the  fresh 
sheet.  The  draw  sheet,  rubber  and 
under  sheet  may  be  changed  at  the  same 
time  in  this  way.  To  change  the  upper 
sheet,  remove  all  but  the  sheet  and  one 
blanket.  Over  these  lay  the  fresh  sheet 
and  a  blanket,  and  remove  the  soiled 
sheet  with  the  blanket  over  it. 


The  nurse  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  quiet  movements  and  cheerful  faces 
in  the  sick  room.  No  whispering  should 
be  allowed,  and  no  depressing  influence 
should  be  admitted,  as  a  sick  person  is 
extremely  sensitive.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  jar  the  bed  and  in  chang¬ 
ingclothing,  not  to  lift  the  mattress  sud¬ 
denly  or  higher  than  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Dust  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
best  way  to  “  sweep  ”  the  sick  room  is 
to  rub  the  carpet  with  a  damp  cloth.  If 
the  patient  must  be  lifted,  and  two  can 
assist,  as  in  uncon tagious  diseases,  one 
should  stand  on  each  side  of  the  bed  and 
place  their  hands  together,  palms  meet¬ 
ing,  under  the  shoulders  and  lower  part 
of  body. 

All  medicines  should  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  also  fruits  and  liquids,  where  they 
are  permitted,  except  at  the  moment  of 
administering  them.  Cut  flowers  must 
be  removed  from  the  room  at  night,  and 
before  being  brought  back,  must  have 
all  the  faded  blossoms  removed  and  the 
others  placed  in  fresh  water. 

The  nurse  also  gave  an  object  lesson 
in  the  preparation  of  poultices — flaxseed, 
bread  and  mustard — and  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer  and 
counting  the  pulse.  Instruction  of  this 
kind  is  very  valuable  to  the  housekeeper, 
who  is  often  confronted  by  emergencies 
requiring  just  such  knowledge.  Some 
of  the  women’s  clubs  take  up  emergency 
classes  as  part  of  their  line  of  work. 
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are  very  attractive,  or  a  nice  plant  of 
Daphne  odora,  which  has  good  foliage 
and,  when  in  bloom,  it  will  fill  the  air 
in  its  vicinity  with  delicious  fragrance. 
Our  old.  friend  the  Camellia  is  good  in 
such  a  place  and,  in  summer,  it  may 
stand  out  of  doors.  Smaller  flowering 
plants,  suitable  for  such  a  room,  are 
carnations,  violets,  primroses,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Marguerite  daisies,  Geraniums, 
Alyssum  and  mignonette.  Potted  bulbs 
might  be  placed  there  after  starting 
elsewhere.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  like 
to  see  large  foliage  plants  in  a  reception 
hall  ;  they  are  more  in  harmony  with 
the  usual  style  of  furnishing. 


Cineraria  Leaves  Turning  Yellow. 


It.  M.,  Bergen  County,  N.  ./.—Since  repotting 
my  young  Cinerarias,  the  leaves  have  turned 
very  yellow,  and  the  plants  look  sickly.  What  is 
the  cause  ?  Is  it  likely  to  be  found  in  the  soil  ? 
All  my  other  plants  look  well. 

Arcs. — The  trouble  is  not  likely  to  be 
in  the  soil,  if  other  plants  potted  in  the 
same  material  are  doing  well.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  plants  were  carelessly 
potted,  which  would  account  for  the 
trouble.  If,  in  potting,  the  soil  is  not 
made  firm  around  the  roots,  trouble  is 
sure  to  result.  R.  M.  will  notice  that 
a  competent  florist,  when  potting  such 
plants  as  Cinerarias,  makes  use  of  his 
thumbs  to  press  the  soil  firmly  in  place. 
If  he  is  potting  Azaleas  or  similar  sub¬ 
jects  having  a  hard  ball  of  roots,  he  will 
use  a  flat  stick  to  ram  the  earth  firmly  at 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  Another  trouble, 
very  likely  to  attack  Cinerarias,  is  Green¬ 
fly,  and  such  insects  allowed  to  increase 
on  the  young  plants,  will  soon  destroy 
them.  They  may  be  dislodged  by  to¬ 
bacco  fumigation,  and  it  is  wise  to  keep 
tobacco  stems  lying  on  the  bench  be¬ 
tween  the  pots. 

Bird’s- Nest  Fern. 

J.  M.  B.,  Virginia.. — What  variety  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Bird’s-nest  fern  ?  Where  does  it 
come  from,  and  is  it  hardy  ? 

Ans. — The  Bird's-nest  fern  is  one  of 
the  exotic  Spleenworts,  Asplenium 
Nidus.  It  has  stout,  lanceolate  fronds, 
entire,  two  to  four  feet  long,  and  four 
to  eight  inches  broad,  bright  green  with 
a  strong,  shining  black  midrib.  These 
fronds  grow  like  a  crown  around  a  cen¬ 
tral  upright  root-stock,  making  a  cen¬ 
tral  basin  that  may  be  likened  to  a 
bird’s-nest.  This  is  a  tender  stove  fern, 
a  native  of  India  ;  there  is,  however,  an 
Australian  variety  of  it,  sometimes  called 
Thamnopteris  Australasicum.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  specimens  of  this  fern  were  shown 
in  the  exhibit  from  New  South  Wales 
at  the  World’s  Fair.  Though  so  robust 
in  appearance,  this  fern  can  hardly  be 
recommended  for  the  house  ;  it  flour¬ 
ishes  in  even  warmth,  and  does  not  like 
being  knocked  about.  A  new  hybrid 
fern,  which  has  the  Bird’s-nest  fern  for 
one  of  its  parents,  is  Asplenendrium 
strictum,  and  this  is  recommended  for 
house  decoration.  It  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  Bird’s-nest  fern  and  one  of  the 
Hart’s-tongues,  Scolopendrium  crispum. 
It  has  stout  lanceolate  leaves,  and  while 
partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
parents,  its  general  habit  is  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  Bird’s-nest  fern.  It  has 
proved  a  very  satisfactory  house  plant. 

Plants  for  Coo /  Room. 

□  It.  M.,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J. — What  plants 
could  be  used  to  decorate  a  rather  cool  reception 
hall?  It  is  not  draughty,  but  the  usual  tempera¬ 
ture  in  winter  is  45  to  65  degrees.  It  is  well 
lighted. 

Ans  — For  a  large  and  showy  plant, 
such  as  is  usually  seen  in  a  hall,  a  nice 
specimen  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine 
(Araucaria  excelsa)  or  Monkey-puzzle 
tree  (A.  imbricata)  would  be  very  suit¬ 
able.  Orange  or  lemon  trees  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  such  a  place  ;  the  shining  leaves 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Weeping  Trees  for  Lawn. 

As  a  general  thing,  weeping  trees  are 
so  badly  placed  on  lawns  and  house  lots, 
that  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  them 
more  as  a  nuisance  than  anything  else  ; 
but  if  properly  placed,  they  are  effective. 
The  Camperdown  Weeping  elm  has  been 
used  quite  freely  for  lawn  purposes,  and 
is  well  liked  by  many  people,  but,  being 
subject  to  insects,  I  have  never  used  it 
for  any  purpose.  My  experience  and 
observation  lead  me  to  favor  the  Weep¬ 
ing  beech.  The  remark  has  frequently 
been  made  that  the  distorted  growth 
makes  it  unattractive,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  makes  it  valuable,  and  relieves  the 
monotony  of  the  other  trees.  I  know  of 
single  specimens  that  are  well  located 
on  lawns,  in  cemeteries  and  private 
grounds,  that  are  objects  of  great  beauty, 
and  for  grouping,  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  A  group  on  a  lawn  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  is  very  fine.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  are  three  or  four  in  the 
group,  but  they  have  had  an  abundance 
of  room  to  develop,  and  are  from  25  to  30 
feet  high.  I  sincerely  think  it  is  the 
most  pictureque  group  I  ever  saw. 

The  next  tree  I  would  use  is  the  Weep¬ 
ing  dogwood.  My  attention  was  first 
directed  to  it  in  a  large  cemetery,  where 
several  elegant  specimens  were  growing. 
For  a  single  specimen  of  its  kind,  it  has 
an  attraction  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
equaled  by  none.  It  has  the  same  hand¬ 
some  white  flowers,  scarlet  fruit  and 
handsome  fall  foliage  as  the  common 
one.  Differing  from  most  other  weepers, 
the  central  shoot  does  not  weep,  but 
grows  erect.  It  is  a  striking  and  valu¬ 
able  ornamental  tree.  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  recommending  the  last  two 
named  as  suitable  for  a  lawn  or  house 
lot.  JOHN  G.  BARKER. 

Massachusetts. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Very  little  seed  may  be  sown  during 
the  ensuing  month  ;  the  few  treated  in 
this  way  are  perennials,  to  be  sown  in 
the  greenhouse  and  planted  out  when 
warm  weather  comes.  Hollyhocks,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Pentstemons  and  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams  may  be  sown.  If  no  pansies  are 
being  wintered  over,  some  may  be  sown 
during  December,  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary.  Campanulas  sown  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  December  and  January  may  be 
potted  the  following  autumn,  and  then 
treated  as  greenhouse  plants  during  the 
winter. 

Many  plants  not  expected  to  bloom 
during  the  winter  may  be  kept  over 
winter  in  a  light  cellar,  where  there  is 


Nobody  ever  complains  of 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

They  give  a  good  deal  more 
light  and  don’t  break. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  farm,  write  to  the  undersigned. 
You  can  get  what  you  want,  either  improved,  part 
improved,  or  without  improvement  Tobacco  farms 
or  grain  farms  In  New  York  State  or  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  and  terms  to  suit  the  times. 

O.  PATT180N,  Executor,  Klkland,  Pa. 


no  frost.  Tender  roses,  Geraniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Lantanas  and  Lemon 
Verbenas  may  be  thus  kept.  After  dig¬ 
ging  with  a  good  quantity  of  soil  about 
the  roots,  they  should  be  put  in  boxes, 
the  soil  packed  close  around  the  roots. 
They  should  be  put  in  the  lightest  part 
of  the  cellar,  and  receive  no  water  unless 
the  earth  become  dust  dry.  If  the  cellar 
be  warm,  they  should  receive  even  less 
water  than  where  it  is  cool.  When  it  is 
desirable  to  start  them  into  growth, 
they  should  be  pruned  back  quite  severe¬ 
ly,  well  watered,  and  brought  into  a 
warm,  light  room.  When  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  flowers  are  over,  the  plants  may 
be  treated  in  this  way,  and  stored  until 
necessary  to  start  them  into  growth  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  cuttings. 

In  arranging  the  winter  house  plants, 
the  necessity  for  varieties  that  will 
stand  hard  usage  is  often  apparent  when 
it  is  desired  to  decorate  a  room  where 
the  light  is  poor,  and  the  temperature 
fluctuating.  For  such  a  place,  the  old 
Aspidistra,  called  by  some  misguided 
amateurs  the  “  Tin  plant,”  will  be  very 
satisfactory,  either  the  plain  green  type 
or  the  variegated  form.  The  large,  stout 


leaves,  rising  from  the  root  upon  short 
stems,  are  shining  deep  green,  diversified 
in  the  variegated  form  by  irregular 
stripes  of  ivory  white,  sometimes  cov¬ 
ering  nearly  the  whole  leaf.  The  small, 
purplish  flower  is  inconspicuous.  These 
plants  are  very  commonly  used  to  fill 
the  interior  window-boxes  in  large 
hotels,  the  equanimity  with  which  they 
endure  neglect  making  them  very  useful 
for  this  purpose.  Another  of  the  plants 
suited  for  these  undesirable  localities  is 
the  Bowstring  hemp,  with  stiff,  sword¬ 
shaped  leaves,  barred  zebra-fashion  in 
dull  green  and  silvery  gray. 

If  the  Easter  lilies  were  planted  about 
an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  there 
is  sufficient  room  to  give  a  dressing  of 
compost  now,  which  will  aid  the  surface 
roots.  These  lilies  always  make  some 
roots  at  the  surface,  which  will  need 
nourishment.  Water  the  lilies  carefully, 
as  this  surface  compost  will  often  ap¬ 
pear  moist  when  the  main  ball  of  earth 
below  is  quite  dry.  Notice  whether  any 
Greenfly  appear ;  this  pest  goes  down 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  lily,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  damage  thus  done 
to  the  succulent  young  growth  is  often 
the  cause  of  misshapen  or  abortive 
blooms.  Fumigation  hardly  dislodges 
the  Greenfly  when  it  is  deep  within  the 
heart,  and  syringing  with  rather  weak 
tobacco  water  is  the  best  remedy  and 
preventive. 


A  GREAT  REMEDY. 

Greatly  Tested. 


Greatly  Recommended. 


The  loss  of  the  hair  Is  one  of  the  most 
serious  losses  a  woman  can  undergo. 
Beautiful  hair  gives  many  a  woman  a 
claim  to  beauty  which  would  be  utterly 
wanting  if  the  locks  were  short  and 
scanty.  It  is  almost  as  serious  a  loss  when 
the  natural  hue  of  the  hair  begins  to  fade, 
and  the  shining  tresses  of  chestnut  and 
auburn  are  changed  to  gray  or  to  a  faded 
shadow  of  their  former  brightness.  Such 
a  loss  is  no  longer  a  necessity.  There  is 
one  remedy  which  may  well  be  called  a 
great  remedy  by  reason  0/  its  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  stopping  the  falling  of  the  hair, 
cleansing  the  scalp  of  dandruff,  and  re¬ 
storing  the  lost  color  to  gray  or  faded 
tresses.  Dr.  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  and  reliable  preparation,  in  use  in 
thousands  of  homes,  and  recommended  by 
everyone  who  has  tested  it  and  experi¬ 
enced  the  remarkable  results  that  follow 
its  use.  It  makes  hair  grow.  It  restores 
the  original  color  to  hair  that  has  turned 
gray  or  faded  out.  It  stops  hair  from  fall¬ 
ing,  cleanses  the  scalp  of  dandruff,  and 
gives  the  hair  a  thickness  and  gloss  that 
no  other  preparation  can  produce. 


Mrs.  Herrmann,  of  jgfi  Bast  C8th  St.,  ITavr 

York  City,  writes: 

”  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  my  hair 
began  turning  gray  ana  falling  out,  and 
although  I  tried  ever  so  many  things  to 
prevent  a  continuance  of  these  conditions, 
I  obtained  no  satisfaction  until  I  tried  Dr. 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  After  using  one  bottle 
my  hair  was  restored  to  its  natural  color, 
and  ceased  falling  out" — Mrs.  Khuhann, 
356  East  68th  St..  New  York  City. 

“  I  have  sold  Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  for 
fifteen  years,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  case 
where  ft  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction.  I 
have  been,  and  am  now  using  it  myself  for 
dandruff  and  gray  hair,  and  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  the  best  on  the  market. 
Nothing  that  I  ever  tried  can  touch  it.  It 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  it 
to  the  public.’’ — Frank  M.  Grove,  Paunt- 
dale,  Ala. 

There’s  more  on  this  subject  in  Dr. 
Ayer’s  Curebook.  A  story  of  cures  told  by 
the  cured.  This  book  of  100  pages  is  sent 
free,  on  request,  by  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Co., 
Dowell,  Mass. 


■v — VICTORIES _ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST~AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Faip  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD — Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPL0MAS— World’s  Colum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893. _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  18S5. 

345,584  Home  Oomfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  1st, ’97 

ITW“ Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  — will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1804.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1.0  I  IS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

DTWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
enequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,. 


“  Intensive  Cultivation,  is  the  Keynote  to  Success !  ” 

SUCCESS 

Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 


HI 


$1.00  a  Year.  v  Every  Saturday. 

A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Home. 


THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription;  it  will  torn 
you  $100  before  the  twelve  months  are  up.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copv  free. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  address  , 

M.  GARDENING,  P.0.  Box  1697,  Hew  York. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
1  %  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  i:i5  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  It  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  $1.65. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


December  4 


The  Time  is  Half  Up 

for  our  present  subscription  contest,  but  practically  all  the  work  remains  to  be 
done.  We  have  nothing  new  to  report  this  week.  The  $1  rebate  goes  out  every 
time  an  agent  sends  in  a  club  of  five  new  names.  We  would  like  to  be  obliged  to 
send  more.  Perhaps  we  shall,  this  month.  We  certainly  should.  Every  name, 
new  or  old,  short  or  long,  counts  for  the 

$1,000.00 

premiums,  January  15.  We  expected  this  to  be  the  best  subscription  season  that 
we  have  ever  had.  We  think  yet  that  it  is  going  to  be. 

The  single  subscriptions  are  coming  right  along,  but  our  club-raisers  have  not 
got  to  work  yet.  If  any  one  had  started  in  six  weeks  ago,  he  would  now  be  in 
the  lead  for  the  first  premium  of  $200.  But  no  one  made  the  early  start.  It  may 
be  as  well,  because  December  is  the  best  month,  and  all  will  have  an  even  chance 
now.  We  hope  to  see  several  agents  at  work  now  right  away.  Are  you  one  who 
can  do  something  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


HOME  STUDY  IH  AGRICULTURE. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  colleges  are  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  ways  and  means  of  helping  the 
farmer.  A  course  in  a  good  agricultural  college 
is  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  young  farmers.  But 
not  all  of  these  are  able  to  take  such  a  course, 
and  there  is  a  large  class  of  older  men  and 
women  who  are  precluded  from  personal  attend¬ 
ance. 

For  several  years,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  has  had  a  Course  of  Home  Study  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  but  students  who  were  most  active  in  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  work  demanded  more  attention  from 
the  college  than  it  was  able  to  give  except  by 
outlining  a  systematic  course  of  study.  The  Col¬ 
lege  has,  therefore,  prepared  lessons  for  the  use 
of  students  in  the  Chautauqua  Course  on  sub¬ 
jects  treated  of  by  the  following  oooks:  Plant 
Life  on  the  Farm,  Soils  and  Crops,  Manures  and 
Manuring, Tile  Drainage, Stock  Breeding,  Poultry 
Culture,  Propagation  of  Plants,  Swine  Hus¬ 
bandry,  The  Fruit  Garden,  and  Insects  and  In¬ 
secticides.  These  lessons  are  designed  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  books  of  the  course, 
to  give  new  matter  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring 
the  book  up  to  date,  to  make  suggestions  for 
study,  and  to  give  page  references  to  the  book. 
Each  lesson  is  accompanied  by  questions  which 
the  student  is  requested  to  discuss  or  answer. 
When  satisfactory  answers  are  received  from  the 
student,  succeeding  lessons  will  be  sent. 

For  the  present,  these  lessons  will  be  sent  free  of 
cost  to  all  students  who  desire  to  take  up  this  uni¬ 
versity  extension  work  at  their  own  homes.  A  col¬ 
lege  certificate  will  be  granted  to  those  who  com¬ 
plete  the  study  of  10  books.  Any  student  desir¬ 
ing  to  receive  lessons  or  to  secure  further  in¬ 
formation  should  make  application,  by  postal 
card  or  letter,  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
course,  Prof.  G.  C.  Watson,  State  College,  Pa. 
The  necessary  books  will  be  provided  by  the 
College  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

We  have  received  from  Prof.  Watson  several 
specimen  lessons  with  the  examination  questions 
accompanying  them.  Following  is  one  set  of 
questions : 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 
Chautauqua  Course  of  Home  Study  in  Agriculture. 

“  Poultry  Keeping.”  Question  Paper  No.  3 

“  Students  will  discuss  freely  the  following 
topics,  not  confining  themselves  to  the  lesson  but 
use  information  gained  from  other  sources.  Write 
freely  on  the  questions  as  topics  for  discussion 
rather  than  questions  to  be  answered  briefly. 

“Send  answers  to  the  superintendent  as  soon 
as  completed,  when  other  lesson  sheets  will  be 
forwarded.  In  no  case  will  a  succeeding  lesson 
be  sent  until  the  questions  of  the  previous  lesson 
are  answered. 

“  1.  The  importance  of  selecting  a  breed  for  a 
particular  purpose  ? 

“2.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  breeds  noted 
for  egg  production.  . 

“  3.  What  breeds  are  noted  for  meat  production, 
and  how  do  they  differ  from  the  ‘  non-sitters  ’  ? 

“4.  For  what  purposes  are  the  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Wyandotte  fowls  particularly  adapted  ? 

“5.  Name  several  breeds  of  fancy  fowls  and 
discuss  their  most  valuable  points. 

“6.  (a)  Discuss  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the 
Black  Spanish ;  (b)  Of  the  Leghorns. 

“  7.  For  what  purposes  are  the  Asiatics  best 
adapted 't 

“  8.  Write  a  short  essay  on  your  favorite  breed, 
giving  reasons  for  your  choice.” 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Bulletin  38,  from  the  Maine  Station  (Orono), 
deals  with  fertilizer  inspection,  and  gives  a  list 
of  the  fertilizers  sampled  and  sold  in  Maine. 

The  Nevada  Agricultural  College,  at  Nevada 
Experiment  Station  (Reno),  sends  Bulletins  31 
and  32.  The  first  discusses  Texas  Fever,  giving 
history,  symptoms  and  treatme  nt.  No.  32  gives, 
in  some  detail,  a  report  of  the  experiments  with 
sugar  beets  in  Nevada. 

Bulletin  143,  of  the  North  Carolina  Station  (Ra¬ 
leigh),  discusses  feeding  experiments,  milk  rec¬ 
ords  and  other  dairy  matters  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  way.  We  are  often  receiving  questions 
from  farmers  asking  what  condi  tion  powder  or 
stimulant  they  should  keep  before  their  pigs. 
Prof.  Emery,  in  this  bulletin,  describes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  which,  he  says,  has  given  good 
results :  one  peck  hard-wood  ashes,  one  pint  fine 


salt,  two  pounds  copperas,  one-half  pound  black 
antimony,  one-balf  pound  sulphur  flowers,  one 
peck  charcoal. 

The  Nebraska  Station  (Lincoln)  issues  Bulletin 
50,  which  contains  notes  on  pruning  by  Prof. 
Card.  This  gives,  in  a  simple  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  manner,  some  excellent  advice  about  when, 
how  and  where  to  prune  fruit  trees  in  the  West. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  painting  wounds 
made  by  pruning,  with  various  substances  such 
as  grafting  wax,  shellac,  varnish,  white-lead 
paint,  pine  tar  and  coal  tar.  Prof.  Card  con¬ 
cludes  that,  “  Taking  all  things  together,  nothing 
seems  to  be  better  for  covering  the  wounds  made 
in  pruning  than  common  lead  paint,  which  is 
closely  followed  by  grafting  wax.  The  wax  is 
superior  to  paint  in  the  matter  of  healing,  but 
does  not  last  as  well,  and  is  not  so  convenient 
to  apply,  although  in  warm  weather,  when  it 
works  well,  there  is  little  trouble  in  this  regard. 
Coal  tar  is  useful  in  preventing  the  wood  from 
checking,  but  appears  to  be  a  positive  hindrance 
to  healing,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
stays  well,  there  is  little  to  recommend  it.  Pine 
tar  is  no  aid  to  healing,  being,  apparently,  a 
trifle  detrimental,  while  it  helps  only  slightly  in 
the  matter  of  checking,  and  does  not  last  well; 
therefore,  it  has  nothing  to  reeommend  it.  Shellac 
is  a  failure.  It  does  not  last,  and  neither  aids 
the  wound  in  healing  nor,  in  any  appreciable 
extent,  prevents  it  from  checking.” 

The  Florida  Experiment  Station  (Lake  City) 
issues  Bulletin  43,  which  is  a  bulky  volume  giv¬ 
ing  a  chemical  study  of  some  typical  Florida 
soils.  In  addition  to  these  analyses,  you  will 
find  in  this  bulletin  a  good  deal  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  composition  of  Eoils, 
and  some  of  the  best  plants  for  use  in  providing 
humus  or  organic  matter.  Two  plants  little 
known  at  the  North  thus  far,  but  which  have 
been  of  great  service  in  the  South,  are  the- beggar- 
weed  or  Florida  clover  and  the  Velvet  bean 
(Dolichos  multiflorus).  This  latter  plant  has 
been  very  highly  spoken  of  by  Prof.  Stubbs,  of 
Louisiana,  and  we  have  secured  a  cluster  of  its 
pods  for  engraving  in  a  future  issue  of  Tue  R. 
N.-Y.  Those  who  have  tried  the  Velvet  bean  in 
the  South  are  quite  enthusiastic  over  it,  and 
some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  fully  take  the  place  of  the  cow  pea. 
This  bulletin  also  gives  some  good  advice  as  to 
how  to  conduct  field  experiments  with  fertilizers. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  south¬ 
ern  readers. 

The  Kansas  Station  (Manhattan)  issues  Bulle¬ 
tins  69  and  70.  No.  69  discusses  the  following 
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BRONCHIAL  CONSUMPTION. 


From  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the  Progress  of 
Medical  Science  in  the  Treatment  of  Lung 
Diseases. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  bronchitis  the 
one  most  alarming  of  all  is  that  in  which 
the  symptoms  closely  resemble  con¬ 
sumption,  and  hence  called  consumptive 
bronchitis,  or  bronchial  consumption. 
You  must  not,  however,  understand 
from  its  name  that  it  is  really  tubercu¬ 
lous  in  character,  or  produced  by  the 
bacilli  which  cause  true  consumption. 

In  all  lung  cases  I  require  a  portion 
of  the  expectorated  matter  coughed  up 
by  the  patient  to  be  brought  to  me,  or 
sent  in  a  small  bottle  by  express,  before 
giving  a  definite  opinion  of  the  disease. 
If,  on  examination,  I  find  the  tubercle- 
bacilli  present,  the  case  is  Consumption; 
and  if  no  bacilli — Bronchitis.  A  large 
percentage  of  those  who  die  of  lung  dis¬ 
ease,  supposed  to  be  consumption,  are 
really  deaths  by  chronic  bronchitis  re¬ 
sembling  consumption. 

A  remarkable  instance  in  verification 
of  this  recently  occurred.  A  lady  was 
brought  to  me  in  what  appeared  tbe 
last  stage  of  consumption.  Her  physi¬ 
cians  had  told  her  husband  that  she 


couid  not  live  a  week.  She  had  a  bad 
cough,  puriform  expectoration,  night 
sweats,  and  was  wasted  almost  to  skin 
and  bone.  Judging  by  her  symptoms 
and  appearance,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  fear  she  had  come  too  late.  On 
sounding  her  chest,  however,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  no  solidification  by  tuber¬ 
cles,  and  on  examining  her  sputum  a 
total  absence  of  the  bacilli.  The  his¬ 
tory,  too,  of  her  sickness  revealed  that 
it  had  followed  an  attack  of  whooping 
cough  and  grippe.  So,  although  her 
pulse  was  120  a  minute,  and  so  feeble  as 
to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  wasting 
of  her  body  so  extreme  that  she  could 
not  stand  without  support,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  disease  bron¬ 
chial  and  give  it  as  my  opinion  that,  if 
we  could  sustain  her  strength  long 
enough  for  remedies  to  act,  she  would 
be  saved.  She  was  immediately  placed 
under  medicated  air  treatment,  with 
tonics  to  impart  appetite  and  digestives 
to  help  the  enfeebled  stomach  to  trans¬ 
form  nourishment  into  chyle  and  blood 
Within  a  week  she  showed  signs  of 
amendment.  Her  progress  was  neces¬ 
sarily  slow,  as  the  healing  powers  of 
the  body  were  nearly  exhausted  before 
the  first  inhalation  was  given,  but  she 
gradually  acquired  more  and  more 
strength,  and  within  six  weeks  was 
able  to  take  short  walks  in  the  open  air 
She  recovered  perfectly  in  about  six 
months,  and  is  alive  and  well  to-day. 

This  case  shows  the  importance  of  a 
correct  diagnosis  and  proper  adaptation 
of  the  treatment  to  the  conditions  to  be 
remedied.  Had  the  true  nature  of  her 
disease  not  been  discovered  just  when 
it  was,  she  would  have  lost  her  life 
through  wrong  treatment,  and  been 
recorded  as  another  death  by  consump 
tion. 

In  these  bronchial  cases  we  sometime! 
have  a  false  membrane  form  on  the  in 
side  of  the  tubes,  just  as  false  mem 
branes  are  formed  in  the  throat  in  diph 
theria,  and  in  the  larynx  and  windpipe 
in  croup.  I  have  recently  had  a  case  in 
which  the  patient,  while  recovering 
coughed  up  a  hollow  cast  of  the  right 
bronchus,  with  casts  of  several  smaller 
bronchial  tubes  attached.  It  came  up 
out  of  the  lungs  looking  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree. 

Every  form  of  bronchitis  is  curable  bj 
local  antiseptic  and  healing  remediei 
applied  directly  to  the  lungs  by  medi¬ 
cated  air  inhalations,  but  none  of  then, 
by  stomach  treatment.  The  stomach  it 
not  the  part  affected.  The  air  tubes  and 
cells  of  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  every 
bronchial  disease,  and  unless  remedies 
capable  of  changing  their  bad  secretions 
and  healing  the  inflamed  tubes  are  ap 
plied  to  them,  cure  is  impossible.  Tc 
treat  bronchial  and  other  lung  diseases 
through  the  stomach,  and  hold  out  a 
hope  of  cure  by  that  treatment  is  mal¬ 
practice,  and  ought  to  be  punished  as  a 
crime  against  the  sick. 

(Signed)  Robert  Hunter,  M.  D., 
117  W.  45th  Street, 

Dec  2,  1897.  New  York 

Note. — Readers  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  interested  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  re¬ 
searches  and  treatment  of  lung  mala¬ 
dies  can  obtain  his  Book  free  by  writing 
to  him  at  the  above  address. — Adv. 


WROUGHT  STEEL 

SLED 


RUNNERS 


WILL  NOT  BREAK. 

Frost  does  not  hurt  them. 

GUARANTEED 

to  carry  all  that  2  horses 

can  pull.  Will  (rack 
with  regular  bob-sled 
track.  Can  be 
attached  lo any 
farm  wagon  in 
15  minutes,  or 

you  ran  make  a  boi>- 
sled  with  them  the 
same  as  with  any 
other  runner. 

One  set,  4  runners, with  tire  1  9-16  in.  wide,  $  7.00 
One  set,  4  runners,  with  tire  2  inches  wide,  $  8.00 
One  set,  1  runners,  with  tire  3  inches  wide,  $  0.00 
One  set,  4  runners,  with  tire  4  inches  wide,  $10.00 
One  set,  4  runners,  with  tire  5  inches  wide,  $11.00 


Soles  1-2  Inch  thlrk.  (  AN  SHIP  PROMPTLY. 


Will  fit  any 
Wagon. 

Weight,  170  lbs. 
Weight,  200  lbs. 
Weight,  240  lbs. 
Weight,  2^0  lbs. 
Weight,  3 2D  lbs. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Cor.  5th  &  Ohio  Sts.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


SAVE  MONEY! 

Three  Splendid  Papers  Sent  One  Year  for 
the  Price  of  One !  ^^rfonlyF,rtyCcn,M 

FARM  AND  HOME  for  ONE  YEAR  ! 
THE  HOUSEWIFE  for  ONE  YEAR! 
GOOD  LITERATUREfor  ONE  YEAR! 

The  regular  price  of  Farm.  mid  Home  is  50  cents,  of  The  Housewife , 
50  cents,  and  of  Gml  Literature ,  35  cents  ;  total  value,  $1.35.  Thus, 
by  taking  advantage  of  our  offer,  you  get  these  three  splendid 
publications,  an  Agricultural  Paper,  a  Household  Paper,  and  a 
Literary  Paper,  all  one  year  for  the  price  of  one,  or  only  Fifty 
Cents  I  Farm  atul  Home,  published  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  is 
issued  semi-monthly,  or  24  times  a  year,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  reliable  agricultural  ami  home  papers  published. 
It  is  filled  with  useful  information  upon  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  farm  and  home,  Including  Market  Reports,  Farmers’  Or¬ 
ganizations,  etc.,  etc.  The  Housewife  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  useful  household  publications  published.  Every  number  is 
filled  with  useful  hints  and  suggestions  for  housekeepers  and 
the  family,  contributed  by  such  famous  authors  as  Marion  Har- 
land,  Maria  Parloa,  Juliet  Corson,  etc.  Every  subject  pertaining 
to  home  life  is  skillfully  and  helpfully  treated  in  its  columns. 
flood  Literature  is  a  bright  and  charming  illustrated  literary  and 
family  paper,  containing  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the  most 
famous  authors  of  America  and  Europe,  beautiful  Poems,  House¬ 
hold,  Humorous  and  Juvenile  Departments,  etc.,  etc.  It  Is  ono 
of  the  most  entertaining  and  delightful  story  papers  published, 
and  everybody  is  charmed  with  it.  Each  of  these  three  publica¬ 
tions  is  profusely  illustrated  and  handsomely  printed,  and  each 
issue  comprises  from  20  to  24  large  4-col umn  pages.  Each  is  a 
splendid  representative  of  its  chosen  field.  This  is  a  special 
combination  offer,  made  to  secure  new  subscribers.  By  taking 
advantage  of  it  you  will  get  three  of  the  finest  publications  in 
America  all  an  entire  year  for  only  Fifty  Cents.  For  this  small 
sum  you  w  ill  bo  entertained  and  profited  for  a  whole  year  ;  you 
will  secure  information  of  t lie  greatest  value,  and  no  better  in¬ 
vestment  could  possibly  be  made.  No  free  sample  copies.  Send 
your  subscription  at  once,  and  take  advantage  of  this  very  lii>cral 
offer.  Address,  F.  M.  LUPTOW,  Publisher,  Vos. 
»8,  25  anti  V7  €lty  Hall  Place,  Vow  York. 


Ul/ OH# ft  “Farmer,  Man  and  Wife;  woman  to  do 
Wcinivll  housework  for  four;  good  cook  and 
laundress.  Wages,  $20  per  month. 

W.  S.  ANDREWS,  i03  W.  125th  Street,  New  York. 


Uf  ftntftf|— ^ne  r©PutaUle  farmer  in  every  local- 
™  31116(1  ity  to  order  one  of  our  50c.  Perfection 
Milking  Stools,  and  our  50c.  Wagon  Jacks,  and  utilize 
spare  time  by  introducing  same  to  neighbors.  Im¬ 
possible  for  the  most  atrocious  kickers  to  upset  milk 
pail.  One  averted  spill  realizes  cost.  Handiest  Jack 
on  the  market,  being  light,  yet  strong.  Both  sell 
upon  their  merits.  For  samples  remit  by  money 
order  to  ANDREWS- -WAUI)  MFG.  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  89, 
Liberty,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


A  De  Laval  Separator  for  Sale.  Has  been  used,  but 
A  is  in  good  condition.  Capacity,  600  pounds  per 
hour.  Price,  $135.  F.  L.  Mulford,  Kdgewood,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels. 
I  0l  0310  Choice  strains,  $150  each.  Also, 
Berkshire  Pigs  from  registered  stock  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  HARRY  TRUMBAUKR, Trumbauersville,  Pa. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 

full-page  cuts.  Cloth . .  . $2 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


All  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  that  leads  over  all  others  in 
all  comparative  tests  in  amount  per  hour,  general  durability 
and  ease  of  running  is  the  kind  of  a  separator  YOU  want  to 
get.  And  the  separator  that  is  so  far  ahead  is 


it  Has  been  triumphant  m  every  test,  scoring 
lar  ahead  of  all  others.  It  improves  the  quality 
of  the  butter,  and  increases  its  quantity,  besides 
being  easy  to  run,  easy  to  wash  and  clean,  and 
runs  stiller  and  smoother  than  others. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  alone  for  it. 

Read  the  valuable  and  voluntary  endorsements _ 

hundreds  of  them-given  by  the  leading  dairymen 
throughout  the  country,  which  are  contained  in 
our  latest  catalogue.  Write  for  it.  IT’S  FREE. 
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Science  from  the  Stations. 

(CONTINUED.) 

diseases  of  cattle:  Texas  Itcb,  Blackleg,  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Texas  Fever.  On  another  page  of 
this  issue,  will  be  found  a  remarkable  contract 
offered  by  the  Kansas  parties  who  pretend  to 
cure  blackleg.  This  bulletin  gives  a  number  of 
treatments  for  this  disease,  but  concludes  that 
the  best  treatment  is  by  vaccination  with  the 
blackleg  virus.  As  our  readers  know,  the  cattle 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  have  been 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  This  bulletin  dis¬ 
cusses  that  disease  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
Among  other  things,  it  states  that,  out  of  11,394 
animals  tested  with  tuberculin,  there  were  12 
errors,  or  one  in  950.  Bulletin  70  discusses  vege¬ 
table  growing  and,  more  particularly,  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics:  Hotbeds,  Cauliflowers,  Early  Cab¬ 
bages,  Asparagus,  Early  Potatoes,  Onions,  Let¬ 
tuce  and  Tomatoes.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
bulletin,  well  illustrated  and  exceedingly  prac¬ 
tical.  Among  other  matters,  we  notice  an  ac¬ 
count  of  efforts  to  force  asparagus  in  winter. 
In  these  experiments,  roots  were  dug  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  buried  where  they  could 
conveniently  be  got  at.  On  the  ground  under 
the  flow  pipe  of  the  tomato  house,  was  made  a 
bed  of  rich  soil  about  four  inches  deep.  The 
roots  were  placed  on  this  so  that  each  plant  oc¬ 
cupied  10  inches  square,  and  were  then  covered 
with  another  layer  of  soil.  The  bed  was  well 
wet  as  soon  as  the  planting  was  done,  and  kept 
so  by  frequent  waterings.  Stalks  large  enough 
for  cutting  were  ready  in  about  two  weeks.  In 
about  six  weeks,  the  roots  become  exhausted 
and  must  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  flow 
pipes  from  the  boilers  were  less  than  two  feet 
from  the  soil,  and  the  most  successful  crop  lasted 
for  33  days,  and  from  a  bed  covering  224  square 
feet,  yielded  an  average  of  a  pound  a  day.  This, 
of  course,  was  but  a  small  experiment,  but  sim¬ 
ply  shows  what  can  be  done  with  this  plant.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  this  bulletin  contains  an  ex¬ 
cellent  picture  of  a  set  of  hotbeds.  Some  of  our 
horticulturists  seem  to  think  that  a  farmer  ought 
to  know  all  about  a  hotbed,  therefore  do  not  talk 
much  about  it.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  yet  who  never  saw  a  hotbed  in 
their  lives,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  many 
Western  farmers  who  would  be  much  better  off 
if  they  would  start  such  beds  on  their  own  farms. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  opened  a  little  lower  on  Mon¬ 
day,  but  as  receipts  were  lighter  later  in  the 
week,  prices  advanced  and  the  market  became 
firmer.  There  was  a  good  export  demand  for 
corn  and  wheat,  and  trade  was  heavy,  although 
ocean  freights  are  considerably  higher,  and 
freight  room  is  scarce,  which  tend  to  limit  export 
business.  Receipts  in  the  West  are  falling  off. 

In  dairy  products,  the  market  is  firm,  and  re¬ 
ceipts  are  not  over-large.  Cheese,  however,  does 
not  show  so  much  activity,  as  the  demand  has 
been  very  light.  The  best  grades  of  fancy  fresh 
creamery  butter  are  very  scarce,  although  lower 
grades  are  plentiful. 

The  Thanksgiving  market  for  poultry  was  fav¬ 
ored  by  the  best  of  weather  conditions,  and  the 
sales  were  large.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  choice 
turkeys,  and  these  sold  for  good  prices.  Fowls 
and  chickens  are  very  plentiful,  and  prices  are 
ruinously  low.  There  has  been  considerable  poor 
stock  which  tends  to  glut  the  market  and  reduce 
the  prices.  At  least  25  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
should  have  been  kept  at  home.  Strictly  fresh- 
laid  eggs  are  scarce,  but  the  lower  grades,  espec¬ 
ially  of  refrigerator  and  limed,  are  very  dull, 
prices  tending  lower.  Receipts  of  potatoes  are 
large.  The  market  keeps  tolerably  firm.  There 
is  little  change  in  other  winter  vegetables. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  November  37,  1897. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beaus,  Marrow,  1897,  choice . l  40®l  41 

Medium,  1897.  choice . 1  3231  26 

Pea,  1897,  choice . 1  15®1  2J 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  00@l  05 

White  Kidney,  ohoioe . 1  35@1  ,o 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 1  4001  <5 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  liOOl  bO 

Yellow  Eye  ohoioe . 1  3001  35 

Lima.  Cal.,  (00  lbs) . 1  300  — 

Grean  peas,  8cotch,  1896,  bbls.,  per  bushel ...  900  — 
Bags,  per  bushel . .  85®  — 

BUTTBR— NEW. 

Creamery.  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 23  @— 

i*  o».«iU,  nr*t» . 19  021 

Western,  seconds . 17  018 

Western,  thirds . 14  016 

State,  finest . 32  O— 

State,  thirds  to  flrsts . 14  031 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 19  020 

JTlrsts . 16  018 

Seconds..... . 14  016 

Welsh  tnbs,  fancy . 19  019  -» 

Welsh  tabs,  seconds  to  flrsts . 14  ®17* 

Western  Imitation  oreamery ,  extras . 16  ®  i7 

Firsts . 13  ®i4 

Seoocds . 11*013 

Western  faotory,  extra . 12*013 

Firsts . 12  012* 

Seconds . 11  Oil* 

Thirds .  9  ®  10* 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  fuUoream,  large,  choice .  7*3  8 

Fair  to  good .  7*®  7* 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6  0  6* 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3*0  4* 

Full  skims .  3  0  3* 

BOGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  seleoted, per  doi  25  O  26 
8tate&Penn.,oountry  marks, aver’ge  best  24  ®  16 

Western,  choice .  23  ®  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  case.  3  60  04  8) 

Western  dirties.  30  doz  case . 3  00  03  30 

Refrigerator,  fail  packed,  per  doz .  12  <a  )8 

Early  packed,  per  doz.  .  12  O  14* 

Limed,  Western  prime,  per  doz .  12*®  13 

FHDITB— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fanoy,  per  lb .  8*0  9 

Choice,  per  lb .  8*®  8* 

Prime,  per  lb .  7*0  8 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  0  7* 


Snndried,  sliced .  3  0  4* 

Sundried.  Canada,  quaiters,  1897  .  6  0  6 

State  &  Western,  quarters.  1897 .  4  ©  6* 

Southern,  quarters,  1897  .  3  0  4* 

Chopped,  1897,  per  100  lbs . 2  5002  87 

Cores  and  skins.  1897.  per  100  lb . 2  6002  75 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  12014 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  ®  4* 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1397,  per  lb . 13*014 

Sundried,  per  lb . 10  011 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb  .  0  ®  7 

FRUIT3— GREEN. 

Apples,  fancy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h..  bbl..2  500  4  00 

Newtown  Pippin,  fancy  . 3  0t®5  00 

Greening,  perbbl .  . 2  0003  to 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  10®  3  26 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl.  . 2  (003  26 

20-oz  Plpnin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  0)02  75 

Northern  Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  0004  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  CO  34  CO 

Common,  per  bbl . 1  0002  00 

Pears,  Seckel,  Boston,  per  box .  2  00  0  6  00 

Bose,  per  bbl . i  6r@i  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  5102  60 

Kettle-,  per  bbl .  2  0003  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl .  2  01  @3  00 

Cooking  varieties,  per  bbl .  75®2  CO 

Grapes,  State  Delaware,  per  small  basket ..  8®  J4 

State  Niagara,  per  small  basket .  70  9 

State  black,  per  small  basket  .  70  9 

State  Catawba,  per  basket .  80  12 

Wine -in  bulk,  white .  1®  j* 

Wine -in  bulk,  black .  I®  1* 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 6  0008  00 

Per  crate . 2  0002  26 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  4001  93 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  6  5006  10 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  7604  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box  . 6  000  7  00 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  2601  60 

Golden  plover,  per  doz .  1  2501  60 

G -ass  plover,  per  doz .  . 1  COOl  50 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair .  ...2  0002  60 

Red  heads,  ter  pair . 1  OOOI  60 

Mallards,  per  pair .  600  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  3;®  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  200  25 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  76®  — 

Partridges,  per  pair .  9)®l  25 

Grouse-  per  pair .  9001  12 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  .  250  — 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  12©  16 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 9901  03* 

Rye .  60®  64 

Barley  feeding .  280  33 

Barley  malting .  39  0  63 

Buokwheat,  silver .  38840* 

Buckwheat,  Japan .  — O  — 

Corn .  31®  36 

Oats .  240  33 


HONEY. 


State,  white  olover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 10  013 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4*0  5* 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  ...... .  3*0  4* 

California,  oomb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  012 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4*0  5 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  052 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897 . 14  018 

Crop  of  1896,  ohoioe .  7  0  8 

Medium  to  prime .  5*0  7 

Old  olds .  2  O  4* 

Paolflo  Coast,  crop  of  1897 . 14  ®18 

Crop  of  1896,  choice .  9  ®10 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  6  0  7* 

German.  1896  . 18  023 


HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  fair  to  fancy,  per  doz .  50  O  75 

Lutuce,  Eastern,  per  doz .  60  ©  62 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb. ..  25  O  60 

Radishes  1  nr  .0 1  bit  ches . 3  00  ®  - 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10  O  25 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb . .  50  ®1  00 

MEATS-DUESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.  .  9*0  10 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  8  ®  9 

Buttermilks,  aer  10 . .  6  0  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  O  6 

Small,  per  lb .  6  0  7 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb  6  0  6* 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  ...  .  5*0  6 

12ft  lbsand  id.  car  lb  .  4  0  6 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb..  8  O  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb  . .  14  ®  15 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  4  ®  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  ®  8* 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  O  3* 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2*0  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  4  0  — 

Hickorynuts.  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .1  60  ®l  76 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel . 5  00  00  (in 

Southern,  per  bushel .  2  00  ®4  (0 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  2502  7 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 1  750  2  25 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 1  8702  25 

Jersey  8weet,  per  bbl . 2  0002  it 

Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  0003  2. 


POULTRY— LIVB. 


Spring  ohlokens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb .  . 

Southern,  per  lb . . . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair  . . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair.. . 

DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys.  Jersey  and  Up-Hiver,  fancy... 
State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb  .  . 
State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  lb... 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb 
8pring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy,  per  lb. .. 

Phlla  .  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

C  hickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  lb. . . 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn  ,  good  to  prime.. 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Eastern  and  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb.. 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb..  .... 
Geese  Eastern,  spring,  white,  per  lb  ... 

Eastern,  spring,  dark,  per  lb . 

Maryland,  prime,  per  lb  . 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  choice  large,  white,  per  doz... 
Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 

State,  per  100 . 

Red,  per  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz . . 

Small  to  medium,  per  doz . 

Oucumberr,  Florida,  per  crate . 

Hgg  plant.  Fla.,  per  bbl . 

Lettnoe.  Local,  per  bbl . 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 
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“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  a  simple 
and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial  Affections 
and  Coughs.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 
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Onions,  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  60  0  2  26 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  2o®l  To 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  5003  00 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  5003  60 

Baitarn  whlta,  oer  Del  . 2  0305  00 

Pars’ey  and  Leeks,  per  100  . 1  00®  — 

Peas  South  rn.  per  basket  .  — @  — 

Bquas i.  marrow,  per  bbl . 1  OOOI  26 

Hubbara,  per  nbl . 1  2501  60 

Strin.<  oeant  Southern  per  bushe  basket..  76®i  75 

Tomatoes.  F.a..  per  earlier  . 1  000  2  50 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  500  75 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  XXX  . . 32  <*33 

XX  and  above . 31  a  31 

X . . .  .  26  © 

Michigan.  X  and  auove . 23  024 

No.  1 . 28  029 


Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  One . 60  064 

Spring,  med . 42  048 

Fall,  line . 44  0  46 

California,  scoured  basis,  spring,  Northern. 48  063 

Southern . 47  052 

Fall . 36  04 « 

Oregon,  scoured  basis,  Eastern . 47  O01 

Valley . 40  ®47 

Territory  8taple,  scoured  basis . 48  ®I7 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21 ,648  oans  of  milk  , 
lb2  cans  of  ooncented  milk  and  380  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  November  21,  the  Milk  Exchange  price 
has  been  3  cents  a  quart  ntt  to  tbe  shipper  at  points 
subject  to  a  25- cent  freight  rate. 


Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles  Quickly  Cured. 

You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery, 
Dr,  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Men  and  women  doctor  their  troubles  so  often  without  benefit,  that  they  £et 
discouraged  and  skeptical.  In  most  such  cases,  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  doc¬ 
toring  and  not  knowing  what  our  trouble  is  or  what  makes  us  sick.  The  unmis¬ 
takable  evidences  of  kidney  trouble  are  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  too  frequent 
desire  to  pass  water,  scanty  supply,  scalding  irritation.  As  kidney  disease  advances 
the  face  looks  sallow  or  pale,  eyes  puffy,  the  feet  swell  and  sometimes  the  heart 
acts  badly.  Should  further  evidence  be  needed  to  find  out  the  cause  of  sickness, 
then  set  urine  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  a  sediment  or  settling  is  also  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  that  our  kidneys  and  bladder  need  doctoring  A  fact  often  overlooked, 
or  not  always  understood,  is  that  women  suffer  as  much  from  kidney  and  bladder 
trouble  as  men  do. 

Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- Root  is  the  discovery  of  the  eminent  physician  and 
scientist  and  as  such  is  not  recommended  for  everything,  but  will  be  found  just 
what  is  needed  in  cases  of  kidney  and  bladder  disorders  or  troubles  due  to  weak 
kidneys,  such  as  Bright’s  Disease,  gravel  or  rheumatism. 

The  mild  and  extraordinary  effect  of  this  great  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It 
.  stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful  cures  Sold  by  druggists,  price  fifty  cents  and 
one  dollar.  So  universally  successful  has  Swamp-Root  been  in  quickly  curing 
even  tbe  most  distressing  cases,  that  if  you  wish  to  Prove  its  wonderful  merit  you 
may  have  a  samp’e  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information,  both  sent  absolutely 
free  by  mail  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  send  your  address  to 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co  ,  Binghamton,  N  Y.  The  fact  that  this  liberal  offer  appears 
in  this  Daper  is  a  guarantee  of  genuineness. — Adv 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  unrest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINK  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 


THINK  OF 
THE  COWS 


There  is  no  work  on  the  farm  that  pays  better  for  thought¬ 
ful  management.  You  may  have  bad  much  experience  in 
the  feeding,  breeding  and  management  of  a  dairy.  Your 
knowledge  and  experience  would  be  worth  much  to  others, 
and  it  must  be  true  that  others  have  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  can  be  worth  much  to  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  your  own  success  and  desire  to  manage  your  cows  so  that 
they  bring  you  the  largest  possible  returns,  make  up  your 
mind  now  to  subscribe  for  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  ItputByou 
in  touch  with  tbe  most  successful  dairymen  in  the  United 
States.  What  these  practical  men  know  and  their  experi¬ 
ences  you  will  And  In  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  and  it  makes  a 
20-oage  weekly,  that  costs  the  reader  but  $1.00  to  January  1, 
_  1899  If  taken  in  connection  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

both  papers  can  be  secured  to  January  1,  1899,  at  the  low  combination  price  of  $1.65. 

IMAgm?  nAIRVUAU  is  *n  every  sense  of  the  word  a  journal  for  the  farmer  who 
IlVMllI#  W  IfJtsIl  I  ITlfAfl  desires  to  make  a  profit  from  his  cows.  It  handles  this  part 
of  the  farm  work  thoroughly,  from  the  raising  of  the  crops  to  the  delivery  of  the  product,  milk  or 
butter.  A  year’s  reading  will  convince  you  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  the  leading 
dairy  journal  published  in  the  English  language. 


The  U.  S.  Government 

buys  only  the  best.  When  iu  the  market  for  mer¬ 
chandise  it  obtains  samples  and  submits  them  to 
rigid  expert  examination  before  placing  its  order. 

Since  1890  the  Governmeut  has  purchased  MASON 
&  HAMLIN 


Q  AIECMCy  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  #100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
^^unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


CONTENTS. 


ORGANS  and  PIANOS 

exclusively  for  the  equipment  of  its  Indian  schools 
as  well  as  for  the  ships  of  the  “White  Squadron.” 
Wise  men  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  The 
experience  of  the  Government  experts  is  available 
for  every  one. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 


Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 


The  Farmer  and  His  Game . 787 

Keeping  a  Crop  of  Cabbage . 789 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  or  Stable  Manure . 789 

Cutting  Corn  Fodder  in  Virginia . 789 

Home  Study  in  Agriculture . 796 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  reeelve  and  sell,  In  ear-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  Of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  CO 


JEHLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WIN.  H.  COHEN  A  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

GiDseng, 

1  Spring  Lambs,  | 

1  Live  Quail. 

Crossing  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas . 787 

Record  of  Half  a  Dozen  Sheep . 787,  788 

Breeding  and  Selling  Belgian  Hares . 788 

Let  the  Horns  Be  Bred  Off . 788 

Cow-Pea  Hay  for  Horses . 789 

New  York’s  Annual  Show  of  Horses .  793 

Bacteria  aDd  Their  Relation  to  the  Care  of 

Milk  and  Cream.  Part  V . 798 

Curb  on  a  Horse . 799 

Rumination  in  Calves . 799 

Intestinal  Worms  in  the  Horse;  Treatment  for  793 
Bunches  on  Cow’s  Knees . 799 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Chestnut  Culture  on  Sprout  Land . 785 

Some  New  Chestnuts . 785,  786 

Mice  and  Rabbits  and  Fruit  Trees .  . .  786 

Whitewash  as  Winter  Protection . 786,  787 

Forcing  Raspberries . 788 

Selling  the  Ben  Davis  Apple . 788 

Sage  and  Ginseng  Culture . 789 

Pears  and  Plums  for  Indiana .  789 

The  Best  Plum  Stock . 789 

Tbe  English  Filbert  in  America . 789 

Cineraria  Leaves  Turning  Yellow . 795 

Bird’6-Nest  Fern . 795 

Plants  for  Cool  Room . 795 

Weeping  Trees  for  Lawn .  795 

Seasonable  Notes . 795 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY  1 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGG8.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 
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Dainty  Made-Over  Meats . 794 

A  Table  Tray . 794 

The  Care  of  the  Sick . 794 
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A  Talk  About  Dropsy . 788 
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Brevities .  792 

Among  the  Marketmen . 793 

Cut  and  Shredded . 793 
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Science  from  the  Stations . 796 

Hindsight . 797 

Markets.. . 797 

Humorous.... . . . .  ...  800 
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BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
THE  CARE  OF  M/LX  AND  CREAM. 


Part  V. 

The  advantages  of  Pasteurization  are 
the  greater  degree  of  safety  with  which 
milk  can  be  shipped  and  distributed  to 
customers,  and  the,  perhaps,  generally 
sentimental  advantage  that  it  is  free 
from  germs  of  disease.  A  very  little 
knowledge  will  convince  any  one  of 
what  a  hypothetical  question  the  con¬ 
tracting  of  any  disease  from  milk  is. 
The  possibility  of  it  is  not  denied,  and 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  some  out¬ 
breaks  of  typhoid  fever  may  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  polluted  water  used  in  wash¬ 
ing  cans.  But,  probably,  most  of  these 
reports  are  to  be  attributed  to  newspaper 
reporters  with,  perhaps,  a  pig-headed 
board  of  health  ;  yet,  if  the  solemn  as¬ 
surance  that  Pasteurized  milk  contains 
no  germs  of  disease  will  gain  any  more 
trade  or  a  larger  price,  it  is  a  very  harm¬ 
less  fad  to  be  gratified. 

There  is  no  room  to  question  the  great 
increase  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk 
from  Pasteurization.  From  some  personal 
experiments,  it  hardly  seems  that  the 
dairy  writers  state  the  case  strongly 
enough.  Pasteurized  milk  will  keep  at  60 
degrees  from  two  to  three  times  as  long  as 
the  same  milk  without  Pasteurization. 
Where  Pasteurization  is  done  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  some  special  apparatus 
will  be  necessary,  and  many  forms  of 
these  have  been  devised.  There  are 
several  problems  to  be  met.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  moderate  cost, 
economy  of  operation,  efficiency  and 
ease  of  cleaning  in  every  part.  All  Pas¬ 
teurizing  outfits  belong  to  one  of  two 
general  classes  :  First,  those  where  a 
body  of  milk  is  all  brought  to  a  certain 
heat,  held  there  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  all  cooled  together,  generally  in 
the  same  vessel  in  which  the  heating 
took  place.  This  class  consists  of  an 
inner  tin  receptacle  provided  with  agi¬ 
tators,  and  surrounded  with  a  space 
which  can  be  filled  with  hot  or  cold 
water  at  pleasure.  The  work  done  by 
this  style  of  apparatus  is  excellent.  The 
second  class  of  Pasteurizers  are  what 
might  be  called  continuous  machines,  in 
which  the  cold  milk  entering  is  made  to 
flow  over  a  heated  surface,  in  a  thin 
sheet  and  cooled  by  a  similar  exposure 
to  a  cold  surface.  The  heated  surface 
may  be  the  outside  of  a  revolving  drum, 
or  inside  of  a  revolving  inverted  cone,  or 
various  mechanical  devices  for  reaching 
the  same  result.  Undoubtedly,  for  large 
operations,  this  continuous  principle  is 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  for  any 
successful  Pasteurizing  apparatus,  that 
no  part  of  the  milk  be  heated  to  more 
than  160  degrees,  and  that  every  portion 
reach  at  least  150  degrees.  In  the  one 
case,  a  cooked  taste  may  result  and  in 
the  other,  the  Pasteurization  will  be  in¬ 
complete.  It  is  furthermore  of  import¬ 
ance  that  the  reduction  of  temperature 
from  120  to  50  degrees  be  made  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  because,  within  these 
limits,  any  spores  not  killed  will  very 
rapidly  begin  active  life  again.  Pas¬ 
teurization  without  a  reduction  to  a  low 
temperature  at  once,  is  of  very  little  use. 

It  is  a  greater  problem  so  far  as 
trouble  and  expense  are  concerned,  to 
cool  the  milk  than  it  is  to  heat  it.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water,  even  at  sum¬ 
mer  temperatures,  will  be  a  great  help, 
because  the  first  SO  or  90  degrees  of  heat 
can  be  removed  by  the  water  alone, 
thus  saving  so  much  ice.  The  ease  with 
which  every  part  of  a  Pasteurizing  ap¬ 
paratus  can  be  reached  in  cleaning  is  of 
great  importance,  the  more  because 
some  albumen  will  generally  coagulate 


on  the  sides  and  have  to  be  removed  by 
direct  scrubbing. 

There  is  hardly  time  in  this  article  to 
touch  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Pasteurizing  cream  for  butter  making, 
as  is  done  to  a  limited  extent  in  this 
country  and  very  generally  in  Denmark. 
For  commercial  milk  handling,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  idea  is  entirely  feas¬ 
ible.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
will  ever  become  the  general  dairy 
practice.  jabed  van  wagenen  jr. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  meets  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  December  8. 
The  secretary  is  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

The  National  Stock  Growers’  Association 
meets  at  Denver,  Col ,  Janury  25-27,  1898.  All  the 
stock  growers’  associations  in  the  United  States 
are  to  be  asked  to  send  delegates,  and  breeders 
of  fine  stock,  Government  and  State  officials  are 
to  be  invited  to  attend.  The  subjects  of  quaran¬ 
tine,  diseases,  feeding,  shipping,  commission, 
and  all  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry  will  be  considered. 

The  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  Pennsylvania 
has  decided  to  station  at  points  throughout  the 
State,  inspectors  to  see  that  no  infected  cattle 
are  admitted  into  Pennsylvania.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  with  United  States  inspectors  at 
different  points  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  where¬ 
by  they  will  inspect  cattle  about  to  be  shipped 
into  the  State.  Certificates  will  be  given  in  cases 
where  cattle  are  found  healthy.  The  Board  also 
decided  to  erect  at  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  building  for 
experiments  in  the  diseases  of  cattle. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Register  says:  “  The  cow 
milker  exhibited  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  indications  are 
that  a  very  satisfactory  milking  machine  will  be 
placed  on  the  market  before  long,  and  with  its 
advent,  the  number  of  cows  milked  in  the  West 
will  be  greatly  increased.  The  development  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  West  has  been  much  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  disinclination  of  our  farmers  to  do 
the  milking,  and  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  competent  help.  When  the  milking  can 
be  done  by  machinery,  this  trouble  will  be  over¬ 
come,  and  the  number  of  large  dairies  where  50 
to  100  cows  are  milked  regularly,  will  be  much 
increased.”  We  have  our  doubts  about  the 
milker,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
effect  such  a  milker  would  have  on  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country.  It  would  mean  death  to 
tue  datrymau  of  small  capital. 

Sparrows  Kill  a  Skunk— A  writer  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  tells  this  curious  story:  “  I  was 
after  rabbits,  and  was  walking  along  near  a  rail 
fence  when  my  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  an  immense  swarm  of  sparrows  which  were 
flying  from  one  side  of  the  fence  to  the  other, 
twittering  with  all  their  might.  They  were  some¬ 
what  above  me,  so,  running  up  nearer,  I  tried  to 
find  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  showed  itself  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  skunk,  which  was  darting 
from  one  side  of  the  fence  to  the  other,  the  spar¬ 
rows  following,  picking  at  him  savagely  when 
they  got  the  chance.  They  did  not  seem  to  mind 
my  presence  at  all,  and  this  dodging  and  attack¬ 
ing  was  kept  up  for  about  five  minutes,  when 
suddenly  the  skunk  crossed  to  my  side  of  the 
fence,  and  started  across  a  big  lot  with  the  evi¬ 
dent  intention  of  getting  to  a  thick  wood  that  lav 
on  the  other  side.  He  had  made,  perhaps,  half 
way,  when  the  entire  flock  of  sparrows,  number¬ 
ing  at  least  300,  pounced  on  him.  The  skunk 
fought  well,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  in  less  than  a 
minute  he  was  torn  to  shreds.”  The  skunk  was, 
probably,  out  of  ammunition,  or  he  would  not 

have  given  up. 


Nature  makes  the  cures 
after  all. 

Now  and  then  she  gets 
into  a  tight  place  and  needs 
helping  out. 

Things  get  started  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Something  is  needed  to 
check  disease  and  start  the 
system  in  the  right  direction 
toward  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  hypophos- 
phites  can  do  just  this. 

It  strengthens  the  nerves, 
feeds  famished  tissues,  and 
makes  rich  blood. 

50c.  and  $1.00  ;  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


THE  GRANITE  STATE 

MAPLE  SAP  EVAPORATOR 

. has  for  more  than  21  years  given  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  users.  It  is  simple  in  oixiration,  and 
tvith  our  automatic  regulator  is  perfectly  safe  to  ; 
leave.  Each  section  is  constructed  from  one  sheet 
of  tinned  steel,  requiring  no  solder  to  prevent 
leakage.  The  arch  is  constructed  of  east  iron 
and  galvanized  steel,  and  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the . 

Granite  State  Feed  Cookers 

A  sampleof  the  “Pearl”  (tinned  or  galvanized 
after  being  made)  steel  Sap  Sixjut  will  be  sent  *; 

FREE  to  any  sugar  maker  who  mentions  this  i 
aper  and  sends  a  2e.  stamp  to  nay  postage. 

"  .ousandsof  these  spouts  are  sold  every  year. 

ACTUAL  SIZE 


3  ft.  high 
43%  in.  wide 
8  to  16  ft.  long 


If  your  hardware  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  we  will  send  1,000  spouts,  with 
J  hooks,  for  $12.50 ;  100 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Go.  for  50  8end  for 


8-500  Temple  Court,  Hew  York  City 


catalogue  of  sugar- 
makers’  supplies, 
on  application 


,  free  A 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  foi 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Uaundry  Stoves, 
Water  nnd  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  IT  off  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  I2T  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  11L 


Feed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heatersi 

BEST  AND  CHEAPE8T  ON  EARTH  * 

Ask  Youa  Dual**  oa  8*hd  to  Us  j 
for  Circular.  g 

F.conomy  Hlfg.  Co*,  Homer,  Mich. 

the  FARQUHAR 

U  *  “  pAxENT  VARIABLE 

FBIcnOSi  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highett  Award  at  the  World' t  Columbian  1 Txpoiition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  bBT-OKHSIK  THE  ‘TOBLD.  Warrutedthe  beat 
SMogis  Hllii,  Mactunerj  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple 
menu  of  Seat  Quality  at  koweat  prtcea.  Illustrated  Catalogue 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
Most  economical,  lightest  draught 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogue*. 

A.  B.  FABQCH  A  R  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 

THE  LEFFELTnGINES 

ARE  COOD  ENCINES 

because  they  are  made  of  the 
best  material  known,  with  the 
aery  best  workmanship  procurable. 
Theyare  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  upright,  3  II.  P.  up:  and 
Portable,  6tol2  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  faimuse 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR. 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 
CORN  SHELLER.  FEED  GRINOE/tS. 
WOOD  SAWS,  ETC.  Send  for  Tree 
book  oa  Engines  and  Boilers. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  1308,  Springfield,  0 

UflDCC  nniifCDC  thrashers 
HUndC  rUnCnd,  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One& two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  fMITTCDO 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  tlU  I  I  LI10 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown.Pa 


flAKE  COWS  PAY. 

Twenty  cows  and  one  Little  Giant 
Separator  will  make 
more  butter  than  25 
cows  and  no  Sepa¬ 
rator.  Five  cows  will 
sell  for  from  $200  to 
$300  and  one  Separa¬ 
tor  will  cost  $125. 
Five  cows  will  eat  a 
lot  of  feed  in  a  year, 
but  a  Separator  will 
eat  nothing.  Moral  : 
Make  the  dairy  pay  by  using  a  Little 
Giant  Separator. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Elgin,  HI.  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval" Alpha  '»  and  •*  Baby  "  Separators. 
FIrsb-Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW  YORK. 


FOD 


R  CUTTER  with  Corn  Stalk  Crusher 

Tread  Powers  for  1,  2,  3  and  4  horses, 
liter  level  or  regular  tread;  Sweep 


•ators.haud  and 
.power  Corn 
Shelters, 
Grinding 
’'Mills, steel  and 
stave  land  roll¬ 
ers, plows, corn 
cultivators, 

_  _  ■washing  ma¬ 
chines  3  to  25  h.  p.  engines,  mounted  or  stationary.  Get  our  pHcc 
andcatalogac.  8.  8.  MESSINGEK A-  SON.  Tutumy,  l*a- 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  6asollne  Engine, 

STATIONARIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 


PROOF  by  addressing 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

Cider  Machinery.— Bend  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t..  Syracuse, N.Y 


I  Dl/kmcy  $16.50.  “Circulars  Free.’ 

rlUWb  H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.Y 
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A  TYPEWRITER  FOR  $2. 

We  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  attractive  premiums  that 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  offer  our  readers  for  helping  us  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  new  subscribers.  Before  offering  it,  we  ordered  one  and  had  it  tried  by  a  boy 
in  the  office,  to  see  just  what  could  be  done  with  it  without  experience.  The  work 

was  slow  at  first,  but  the 
operator  gains  speed  with 
experience.  It  has  85  char¬ 
acters,  including  capital 
and  small  letters  and  quo¬ 
tation  marks.  With  a  little 
experience,  any  one  can 
write  a  letter  on  it  that 
looks  as  well  as  if  written 
on  a  $100  machine.  It  is 
very  simple  and  strong, 
and,  apparently,  has  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Business  and  professional  men 
can  use  it  in  letter  writing  and  preparing  papers,  and  boys  and  girls  will  be 
charmed  with  it,  and  learn  a  style  of  letter  writing  that  they  will  never  get  with 
pen  and  ink.  It  would  make  just  the  thing  for  a  Christmas  present.  The  price  is 
$3,  but  send  us  one  new  subscription  and  $3,  and  we  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  one 
yearjto  the  new  name,  and  the  typewriter  to  you  prepaid,  so  that  the  machine 
will  cost  you  only  $2.  Or,  we  will  send  it  prepaid  for  a  club  of  six  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at$l  each.  THE  RURALaNE W-YORKER,  New  York. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Curb  on  a  Horse. 

L.  J.  F.,  Broome  County ,  N.  T. — My  horse  has 
had  a  slight  swelling  come  on  the  back  side  of 
the  left  hind  leg  at  the  lower  joint  of  the  hock.  It 
Is  a  little  warm,  and  he  is  somewhat  lame.  When 
he  stands  still,  he  sets  that  foot  a  little  ahead  of 
the  other,  but  square  down.  What  is  it,  and 
what  shall  I  do  for  it  ? 

Blister  with  the  biniodide  of  mercury 
ointment  (biniodide  of  mercury,  two 
drams  ;  vaseline,  one  ounce  ;  mix).  Dur¬ 
ing  treatment,  the  horse  should  have 
gentle  daily  exercise,  hut  severe  or 
active  exertion  is  to  be  avoided.  A 
roomy  box-stall  is  the  most  satisfactory 
place  for  the  horse.  A  high-heeled  shoe, 
without  toe  calk,  can  be  applied  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  blistering  may  be  repeated , 
if  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  crusts  have 
been  well  shed  from  the  first  blister.  If 
this  do  not  effect  a  cure,  take  the  horse 
to  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
have  the  curb  fired  with  a  hot  iron. 

Rumination  in  Calves. 

D.  C.  B.y  New  Irork. — I  was  reading  the  answer 
given  by  Dr.  F.  L  Ktlborne  to  J.  R.  R.,  Capltola, 
Md.,  In  regard  to  his  cow  losingher  cud.  My  hired 
man  asked  why  it  is  that  a  young  calf— a  veal — 
will  ruminate.  Does  milk  need  remasticating  ? 

Milk  does  not  require,  and  in  fact,  is 
not  remasticated  by  the  calf.  At  birth, 
only  the  fourth  compartment  or  true 
stomach  is  fully  developed,  while  the 
first  stomach  or  rumen  is  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  undeveloped.  As  long 
as  the  calf  is  nursing  or  fed  exclusively 
on  milk,  the  food  passes  directly  to  the 
true  stomach  where  it  is  digested  with¬ 
out  rumination.  It  is  only  after  the 
calf  begins  to  pick  coarse  fodder,  that 
such  food  passes  to  the  rumen,  causing 
it  to  develop  or  increase  in  size  ;  the 
eating  of  the  coarse  food  is  accompanied 
by  the  chewing  of  the  cud.  Although 
the  veal  calf  may  not  be  actually  fed  any 
coarse  fodder,  it  will  often  pick  sufficient 
coarse  food  from  the  litter  with  which  to 
begin  rumination. 

Intestinal  Worms  in  the  Horse;  Treatment  for. 

A.  JR.  J.,  Massachusetts. — Wb&t  is  a  remedy  for 
worms  in  a  horse  ?  I  have  tried  various  remedies 
that  have  been  recommended  by  my  neighbors, 
such  as  sulphur,  tobacco,  linseed  oil,  and  poplar 
bark,  without  obtaining  the  least  benefit.  The 
horse  is  fed  eight  quarts  of  oats  per  day,  and  is 
driven  one  mile  night  and  morning,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  does  a  little  farm  work;  still  I  cannot  fatten 
him  any. 


Give  one  powder  in  the  feed  night  and 
morning.  Repeat  the  whole  course  of 
treatment  after  three  weeks,  if  desir 
able.  It  is  excellent  practice  to  keep 
common  salt  constantly  before  the 
horses,  either  in  a  small  icompartmen'; 
of  the  feed-box,  or  in  a  separate 
box,  where  they  can  lick  it  at  will 
While  salt  is  not  nearly  as  active  a 
vermicide  as  the  oil  of  turpentine,  it 
will,  nevertheless,  cause  the  expulsion 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  worms 
when  present,  and  will,  also,  largely  pre 
vent  general  infection  when  not  already 
present. 

Bunches  on  Cow’s  Knees. 

A.  P.  J/.,  New  Hampshire.- - Wh at  is  the  cause 
and  cure,  if  any,  for  soft  bunches  on  a  cow’s 
knees  ? 

These  bunches,  which  are  simply 
serous  tumors  or  cysts,  are  commonly 
caused  by  bruising  the  knees  on  the 
floor  or  against  the  stanchion  by  slip¬ 
ping  while  reaching  for  the  food.  In 
other  cases,  the  cows  bruise  the  knees 
in  getting  down  and  up  on  a  hard  floor. 
In  tuberculous  herds,  similar  swellings 
are  occasionally  seen,  but  affecting  the 
hind  legs  as  well  as  the  fore,  due  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  joints.  The  bunches 
are  much  more  common  on  cows  con¬ 
fined  in  stanchions  than  in  those  tied 
with  chains.  When  due  to  overreaching 
for  the  food,  they  can  be  prevented  by 
having  the  bottom  of  the  manger  small 
enough  so  that  all  the  feed  will  be  with¬ 
in  easy  reach.  Plenty  of  fine  bedding 
especially  such  as  sawdust,  chaff,  etc., 
that  will  not  be  readily  scattered  from 
beneath  the  fore  feet,  will  prevent  the 
bruising  on  the  floor.  For  treatment, 
draw  off  the  liquid  with  an  aspirator  or 
small  trocar  and  cannula  ;  then  inject  a 
diluted  solution  of  the  compound  solu 
tion  of  iodine  (compound  solution  of 
iodine  one  part,  soft  water  four  parts), 
and  finally  withdraw  it  after  working  it 
around  in  the  cyst  for  two  or  three 
minute.?.  Repeat  the  operation  once  a 
week  until  sufficiently  reduced.  Paint¬ 
ing  the  outside  of  the  tumor  twice  a 
week  with  the  undiluted  iodine  solution 
will,  also,  favor  the  absorption.  During 
treatment,  the  cow  should  be  provided 
with  a  soft  bed  under  the  knees,  or 
preferably,  turned  into  a  box-stall  hav 
ing  plenty  of  litter  sufficient  to  keep 
the  knees  off  the  floor. 


One  of  the  most  active,  general  vermi¬ 
cides  for  the  horse  is  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  ounces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  A  safe 
rule  is  to  give  two  drams  (one- fourth 
ounce)  for  every  100  pounds’  weight 
(e.  g.,  a  horse  weighing  1,000  pounds 
would  receive  2%  ounces,  and  a  1,200- 
pound  horse  three  ounces,  etc.)  This 
rule  can,  also,  be  applied  to  colts  of 
any  age.  The  turpentine  should  never 
be  given  alone,  but  always  well  shaken 
up  in  oil,  milk  or  eggs.  A  germicide 
is  most  effective  when  given  on  an 
empty  stomach,  or  after  a  fast  of,  at 
least,  12  hours.  A  convenient  method 
for  the  horse  is  to  feed  a  bran  mash  at 
night,  with  little  or  no  coarse  fodder  ; 
then,  before  feeding  in  the  morning, 
give  the  dose  of  turpentine  well  shaken 
up  in  1  to  1)4  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil. 
Confine  the  horse  mainly  to  a  bran  mash 
diet  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  give 
an  active  physic ;  three-fourths  to  one 
ounce  each  of  best  aloes  and  ginger  to 
be  given  either  in  drench  or  ball,  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  If  given  by 
drenching,  one  pint  of  cold  water  should 
first  be  poured  into  the  drenching  bot¬ 
tle,  and  the  well-mixed  aloes  and  ginger 
added  last  and  thoroughly  shaken ;  other¬ 
wise,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pow¬ 
der  will  remain  adherent  to  the  inside 
of  the  bottle.  Continue  the  mash  diet 
until  the  horse  is  freely  purged,  which 
usually  requires  18  to  30  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  above  course  is  com¬ 
pleted,  give  the  horse  the  following 
powders  :  powdered  dry  sulphate  of  iron, 
four  ounces  ;  aloes,  three  ounces  ;  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  and  gentian,  of  each  eight 
ouaces  ;  mix,  and  make  into  24  powders. 


Guard  the  lives  of  your  little  ones  by  protecting 
them  against  colds;  but  if  the  colds  will  come,  cure 
them  with  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Regulate  your  bowels  with  Jayne's  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 
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Horse  Owners! 


Use 


GOMBATJXT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  ot 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


3«nd  your  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
«ll  kind*  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


KING  HARNESS  CO..  Q  Church  St.,  Owfgo,  N.Y. 


“  BLIZZARD  "V 

Horse  Ice  Calks. 

Medal  awarded  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Prices  to  Agents  reduced. 
'For  particulars  address 

S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

All  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Sporting,  Hunting, 
House  and  Watch  Dogs.  Trained,  untrained  and 
pups.  Send  stamp  and  state  kind  wanted. 

JAMES  BETTIS,  -  Winchester,  III. 

CAREY  FARM  KENNELS. 


Remember,  too,  the  H-O  Co.’s 
a  night  feed — an  exercising  feed. 


Cackling 

and 

Crowing 

are  music  to  a  poultryman — they 
indicate  prosperity. 

They  herald  an  abundance  of 
eggs  and  healthy  fowls,  and  follow 
the  use  of 

The  H-O  Co.’s 

Poultry  Feed 

Scratching  Feed  for  Poultry 


Send  for  literature. 

THE  H-O  COMPANY,  New  York  City. 


Great  Egg  Makers 

Hens  lay  twice  as  many  eggs  when  they’re  fed  on  green  bone  and  ' 

Granite  Crystal  Grit.  Success  surely  comes  to  poultrymen  who  use  , 

MARJN’C  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 
lYlHIlll  0  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  GRIT 

Henscan't  scratch  food  out  of,  nordirt  into,  MANN’S  S  WTN0J-F0R  Poultry.  t^T  - 
ING  FEED  TRAY,  nor  roost  on  it.  Saves  its  cost  in  the  food  it  saves.  We  sell  for  cash  or 
on  installments.  Ill.  catalog  free  If  you  namo  this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Muss. 


Mann’s 


WHILE  WE  AIM 

to  assist  the  small  breeder  most,  yet  we,  of  course,  ask  for  the  business  of  the  larger.  Just  try  and 
sfe  if  we  cannot  save  you  Time ,  Trouble  and  Expense.  AMERICAN  LIVESTOCK  COMPANY, 
24  State  Street,  New  York.  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


H  AICHChickens  J>J  •«»>£; 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self- negotiat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
fl  rat-elm*  llatoher  made. 
OEO.  II.  8TAIIL. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
aelf- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
,  in  the  market.  Circular*  FREE. 
GEO.  EKTKL  COM  QUINCY,  ILL. 


uES 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  138  page 
*“• - Catalogue.  Sent  for  6c,  worth  a  $. 

MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  SO  OES  MOINES,  IA. 


Here’s  What  Yon  Want  for  CHRISTMAS 

Self-regulating  SO  egg,«5;on  trial»o.75 
Send  4e  for  No.  33  catalogue.  Larger 
ones  cheap  and  on  trial.  “3  hatches 
with  Bantam,  20,37  and  48  chicks  from 
.  eggs.”  Jacob  Whippert,  Cecil,  O. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co„  Springfield,  O. 


VVVVVVVVWVVVVVVVVVWVVVMVWVVV/ 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 

LEADS  THE  WORLD. 


WE  ARE  GENERAL  AGENTS | 
AND  HEADQUARTERS  FORi 
THE  BEST  POULTRY  SUP-! 
PLIES.  Circulars  or  Applica¬ 
tion.  HENRY  A-  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


POULTRY 


We  keep  every¬ 
thing:  in  tne 


POULTRY  LIRE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat¬ 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— it’s 
'  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our 
,  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask- 
,  ing — it's  worth  having. 

,  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

,  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


HENS! 


And  how  to  make  them 
lay.  An  elegant  cut  in 
colorsof  ENGLAND’S 
CHOICEST  FOWLS 
made  from  life.  Mailed 
for  a  stamp.  P.  A.  WEB¬ 
STER.  Cazenovia,  N-  Y. 


THE  CROWN  IfttSfSs 

bones.  For  the  ponltryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Batter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

BHINEOLIFI,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RE  CUlHUnH  J  007  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
•  It  «nnnmilli  j  Farm,Edgeworth,P.F.W.ic.B.B 

IFRQEY  Rill  I  P  A  |  C— Here  Is  a  Jersey  Bull 

JlIiOLT  DULL  uALl  Calf,  dam  Pansy  of 

Clovelly  94448,  sire  8t.  Lambert  of  Clearview  32102, 
solid  color,  dropped  March  211.  1897. 

CLEARVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Butler,  Pa. 

a  I  An  extra  lot  of  thoroughbred 
LI  I  Odlu  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  of  the 
choicest  breeding,  from  great  milkers  and  good  but¬ 
ter-makers.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Reg  P  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

large  DETDIf  CU  I  DCC 

ENGLISH  DtKIVOnlKLO 

Stock  sired  by  noted  Boars,  such  as  Longfellow 
16836,  Lord  Windsor  30461,  Black  Knight  30003, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRES 

Snug  In  winter  quarters,  ready  to  fill  orders,  8, 10  and 
12  weeks'  old  Pigs.  Sows  bred  and  ready  to  breed. 
Service  Boars.  W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton, 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

Gheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

1  have  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn. 

write  C.  C.  Brawley, 
New  Madison,  Ohio. 


I  Duroc- Jersey  Swine 


30 


of  our  100  Fall  Pigs  sold  at  B 12  a  pair.  We  have 
no  competition  In  Poland-Chlnas  If  you  want 
size  and  breeding.  Catalogue. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


c 


»OLLIE  PUPS  AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  from 
t  Registered  Stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

ockerels— 25  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns.  Want  room.  75c 
ea.  Order  quick.  T.  G.  Ashmead.  Williamson.  N.Y 


Crushed  Oyster  Shells  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Flint,  Calcite,  Granulated  Bone, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  fo-r  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Box  691,  YORK.  PA. 


r#/£  Business  Hen 

makes  money  for  the  businessman.  We  tell 
all  about  business  methods  in  breeding, sel¬ 
ling  and  handling  poultry  in  our  Kew 
Poultry  Encyclopedia.  Tells  about  poultry 
and  their  ailments,  giving  recipes  for  diseases, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
in  stamps  or  money.  t3TWrite  todav. 

THEJ.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  144,  Freeport,  111. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,580  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  fer  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
Poultry  Vermin.  Sample  10c. 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


MAKE  HENS 

This  Prieele**  Secret  of  Succe**  with  Poultry  is 
fully  told  in  our  New  Poultry  Hook  which  is  sent 
Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  S 
FTb  cents.  Address,  W.  P.  CO.,  Clinton  vllle.  Conn. 
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Humorous. 

Mr.  Noowed  gives  a  scowl; 

His  little  wifle’s  agitated ; 

For  at  dinner-time  the  fowl, 

They  And,  is  not  deviscerated ! 

—  World. 

“Hullo  I”  said  the  chestnut  to  the 
robin.  “  What  are  you  ?”  “  I  am  a  lit¬ 
tle  bird,”  said  the  robin.  “  What  are 
you?”  “I’m  a  little  burred,  too,”  said 
the  chestnut. — Tammany  Times. 

He:  “The  scientists  now  claim  that 
kissing  will  cure  dyspepsia.”  She  : 
“  Well,  here’s  health  to  you.”  And  the 
sound  could  have  been  heard  a  block 

away. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“Tell  me,  Tommy,  who  wrote  the 
most — Dickens,  Warren  or  Bulwer  ?” 
“  Warren  wrote  ‘  Now  and  Then,’  Bul¬ 
wer  wrote  ‘  Night  and  Morning,’  and 
Dickens  wrote  1  All  the  Year  Bound.’  ” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“If  I  had  known,”  sobbed  young  Mrs. 
Fitz,  “  that  you  would  have  been  such  a 
brute  to  poor  Fido,  I  would  never  have 
married  you.”  “My  dear,”  replied  Mr. 
Fitz,  “the  anticipation  of  kicking  that 
miserable  little  beast  was  one  of  my 
chief  reasons  for  proposing  to  you.” — 
Tit-Bits. 

The  country  clergyman  was  nailing  a 
refractory  creeper  to  a  piece  of  trellis- 
work  near  his  front  gate  when  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  a  small  boy  stopped  and 
watched  him  with  great  attention. 
“Well,  my  young  friend,”  he  said, 
pleased  to  see  the  interest  he  excited, 
“are  you  looking  out  for  a  hint  or  two 
on  gardening  ?”  “  No,”  said  the  youth  ; 
“I  be  waiting  to  see  what  a  parson  do 
say  when  he  hammers  his  thoomb.” — 
Pick-Me-  Up. 

Nature  and  Temperance. — Temper¬ 
ance  Man:  “My  friend,  what  I  want 
you  to  do  is  to  throw  your  whisky  bottle 
into  the  sea.”  Old  Toper  :  “  I  did  that 
once,  but  the  waves  floated  it  back  to 
me,  and  I  said  to  myself  if  the  laws  of 
nature  worked  that  way  I  wasn’t  to 
blame  for  takin’  the  bottle  again,  and — ” 
Temperance  Man:  “Ah,  but  the  bottle 
you  threw  away  was  empty.  Throw  it 
into  the  sea  when  the  bottle  is  full  of 
whisky,  and  you’ll  find  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  are  all  right.” — New  York  Weekly. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I NQERSOLL.  JS4G  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEA! 
and  a  handsome  present  wit) 
every  pound.  Great  inducements 
Send  for  our  new  Illustrate: 
premium  and  pricelist. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P  O.  Box  289. 


his  MILL  Does 

ail  kinds  of  work  fine;  on  one 
set  of  grinders  without  injuring 
them.  Handles  corn  and  COb, 
rye,  tmrley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 

(A  Iso  make  6  sizes  Belt  Power  Mills 
2  to  25  //.  P.\ 

P.N.B0WSHERC0  So.Bend.Ind 


LARGEST  CAPACITY 

and  finest  quality  of  work  is  done  by 
the  aid  of  our  Portable  Grist  and 


Feed 
M  ills. 


VERTICAL  Burr  Stones 


■  in  sizes  from  16  to  30  inches.  If  you 
,  are  looking  for  a  cheap,  shoddy  mill 
■-'don’t  write,  but  if  you  want  THE 
'  BEST  that  can  be  produced,  that 
will  lasta  life-time,  we  have  It.  Send  forcat’logU. 

Chas.  Kaestner  &  Co.  24'cVcaco??liS: 


letely  Ground 

— husk9,  cob  and  all,  is  the 

corn  that  is  treated  by  the 


Scientific 

CRINDINC  MILL. 

water  or  suitable 
power.  Many  sizes.  Grind 
Till  grains  singly  or  mixed. 
Grinding  plates  sharpen 
themselves.  Equaled  by 
Other  styles  for  horses, 
wil.  please  you. 
catalogue  before 
will  nav  vou. 


THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Right  Hon.  W. 


E.  GLADSTONE. 


M' 


ORE  than  two  hundred 
of  the  foremost  States¬ 
men,  Men  of  Science,  Edu¬ 
cators,  Travelers,  Story- 
Writers,  and  Men  of  Letters 
will  give  their  best  efforts 
to  charm,  instruct  and  help 
the  readers  of  The  Com¬ 
panion  during  1898. 


Each  weekly  issue  of  The  Companion  contains  as  much  reading-matter  as  a  i2mo  volume 
of  175  pages.  Few  books  have  the  variety,  interest  and  value  that  characterize  this  popular  paper. 


9  * 

Fully  Illustrated. 
Established  1827. 

*  * 


Companion 


?  9 

$1.75  a  Year. 
For  all  the  Family. 

*  * 


■EVERY  WEEK  A  NEW  COMPANION.” 


That  The  Companion  has  endeavored  to  increase  its  value  and  interest  will  be  apparent  from 
following  partial  list  of  Contributors  engaged  for  its  next  volume : 


Statesmen. 

Right  Hon.  WM.  E.  GLADSTONE 
Hon.  THOMAS  B.  REED 
THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL 
Hon.  GEORGE  F.  HOAR 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN 
Hon.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE 
Hon.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  M.  P. 


Men  of  Science. 

Prof.  NATHANIEL  S.  SHALER 
Prof.  RODOLFO  LANCIANI 
Prof.  JOHN  TROWBRIDGE 
Prof.  M.  G.  PUPIN 
JOHN  BURROUGHS 
PERCIVAL  LOWELL 
Dr.  WILLIAM  PARK 
Lieut.  H.  D.  WISE,  U.  S.  A. 


Other  Eminent  Contributors. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 
W.  D.  HOWELLS 
OCTAVE  THANET 


F.  R.  STOCKTON 
I.  ZANGWILL 
MAX  O'RELL 


Men  of  Action. 

Capt.  ALFRED  T.  MAHAN 
Lieut.  ROBERT  E.  PEARY,  U.  S.  N. 
Gen.  A.  W.  GREELY,  U.  S.  A. 
Rear-Admiral  PIERCE  CROSBY,  U.S.N. 
Rear-Admiral  A.  H.  MARKHAM,  R.  N. 


Mrs.  BURTON  HARRISON 
MARY  E.  WILKINS 
LILLIAN  NORDICA 

Journalists. 

ARTHUR  HOUGHTON 
JACOB  A.  RIIS 
ALVAN  F.  SANBORN 
POULTNEY  BIGELOW 
Col.  HENRY  WATTERSON 


Twelve-Color  Calendar  Free  to  New  Subscribers. 

This  Calendar  is  published  exclusively  by  The  Youth’s  Companion  and  could  not  be  sold  in 
Art  Stores  for  less  than  $1.00.  It  consists  of  three  folding:  parts,  each  a  true  reproduction 
of  charming  group  pictures  from  original  paintings.  Its  size  is  10x24  inches. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  wlio  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  ouce,  with 
name  and  address,  and  !*1.75,  will  receive: 

FREE— The  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscription  is  received 
till  January  1,  1898. 

FREE —Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers. 

FREE  — The  Companion  Art  Calendar  for  1898.  a  production  superior  to  any 
of  the  famous  pieces  of  Companion  color-work  of  previous  years.  It  is 
a  beautiful  ornament  and  a  costly  gift  — Free  to  New  Subscribers. 

And  The  Companion  Fifty-Two  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1899.  PM 


Prospectus  of  the  Volume  for  1898  and  Sample  Copies  cf  the  Paper  Free. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


Our 

Story-Tellers. 

Prof.  BLISS  PERRY 
CLEVELAND  MOFFETT 
HAMLIN  GARLAND 
Mrs.  ELIA  W.  PEATTIE 
HAYDEN  CARRUTH 
MARY  CATHERINE  LEE 
Prof.  HENRY  A.  BEERS 
JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 
JOHN  R.  SPEARS 
LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 
EVA  McGLASSON  BRODHEAD 
GEORGE  ADE 
KATE  CHOPIN 
HOMER  GREENE 
CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 
CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS 
C.  A.  STEPHENS 
EMMA  A.  OPPER 
ROWLAND  E.  ROBINSON 
ANNA  FULLER 
J.  E.  CHAMBERLIN 
WALTER  LEON  SAWYER 
CLINTON  ROSS 
CY  WARMAN 
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MORE  CORN 

is  actually  wasted  by  indifferent  methods  of 
feeding  than  would  feed  the  famine  sufferers 
of  India.  If  it  were  ground  on  a 

FEEr^ 


PEERLESS  Fcl] 


-  05 

r#J  ER 

there  could  be  no  wa  It  would 
all  be  consumed.  Gr*  allgrains 
singly  7  v  ixedinany 
prop'  «  jn.  Makes  it 
asfl  ^  ras  coarse  as 
yo>  q,  ntit.  Justthe 
tl>  ix  for  ear  corn. 
Vhj  ,so  make  family 
L  £  mill,  seeders, 
n  Uersi  etc.  Write 
j.Sf  circs,  and  prices. 

s^<^iteveris  Mfg.  Co. 

JOLIET,  ILL. 


YOUR  FEED 

with  theWOLVERINE  cutter. 
Has  knives  with  4  cutting  edges; 
it’sa great  improvement.  We 
can  alsoattach  our  new  shredder 
head  to  our  cutters,  making  two 
greatly  improv’d  machines 
in  one.  44  styles  and  sizes.  Hand 
power  cuts  2J4  tons  an  hr.  Price 
$2.50  and  up ;  largest  cuts  ton  in 
5min.  Ourswivel  carrier  can  be  changed  from  1  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  while  in  operation.  Price  reduced  on 
every  outfit.  Corn  Shellers,  all  sizes  for  all  uses; 
best  hand  shellei  made,  $|.  Crinding  Mills,  42 
styles  and  sizes,  largest  and  best  variety  on  earth,  all 
improved.  Powers,  all  kinds;  9  sizes  Tread  &  Sweep 
lx.  ps.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  best  feed  Cutter, 
corn  sheller,  grinding  mill  or  poweron earth, 
because  our  line  represents  over  36  vears’  experience. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  6VmccALiNoTfcT 


STOP  THAT ! 

waste  of  grain  by  grind¬ 
ing  all  your  feed  on  a 

Buckeye 

Feed  Mill  &  Power 

COMBINED 


None 

Better 

Made. 


crushes  &  grinds  ear  coin 
coband  all  and  all  other 
gi-ain  single  ormixed.fine  or 
coai’se  as  desired,  supplies 
power  for  other  purposes 
at  the  same  time.  Prices 
and  machines  both  right. 

lllustx-ated  catalogue  free.  _ 

Staver  Carriage  Co.  I 
76th  &  Wallace  Sts.  ChicagOB§SS 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cob  and 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
8end  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THO8.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  8prlngfleld,  O. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

ROOT  power”0 

CUTTER. 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  Stock  Feeding.  The 
Self  Feeding  Shaking  Gi-ato  takes  out  all 
dirt,  gravel,  etc.,  cuts  fine;  animal  can’t 
choke.  Fully  warranted.  Catalogue  Knmi 
O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

17  River  Street.  -  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


The  SMALLEY  FAMILY 

.°'  Feed 
Savers 

Smalley  Methods  of  Stock 
Feeding  embrace  briefly : 

The  Silo  on  the  farm  and  the 
Intelligent  feeding  of  ensi¬ 
lage. 

The  cutting  or  shredding  of 
all  dry  fodder  fed  to  stock. 
The  crushing  or  grinding  of 
all  grains  fed  to  stock. 

The  slicing  or  pulping  of  all 
roots  fed  to  stock. 

They  secure  a 

Saving  of  30  to  50 
percent.in  Feeding 

and  an  equal  ratio  of  GAIN  IN 
PRODUCT.  No  up-to-date 
"Stock-raiser  or 
Dairyman  can  af¬ 
ford  to  ignore  them. 

SMALLEY 

Manufacturing  Co., 

Sole  Makers  of 
‘‘Smalley  Goods,” 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Electric  Uoot  Cutter. 


Mouarch  Feed  Mill, 


A  Silo  Outfit. 
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BEET-SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  N.  Y.  STATE. 

CAN  NEW  YORK  COMPETE  WITH  THE  WEST  ? 

Will  it  be  possible  for  New  Y’ork  State  farmers  to  compete  with 
other  sections  in  beet-sugar  production  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
industry  will  naturally  go  to  the  Far  West,  as  wheat-growing  and 
meat-making  have  gone.  Do  you  advise  the  erection  of  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  New  York  State  ? 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  Talks. 

The  Eastern  States  require  some  money  crop  to 
diversify  their  industries  just  as  much  as  the  West, 
and  I  think,  more  so.  They  can  grow  sugar  heets, 
and  by  feeding  the  pulp  to  the  dairy  cow,  give  her 
the  food  she  needs,  and  keep  the  fertility  on  the 
farm.  I  would  not  advise  anybody  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  where  the  land  has  been  long  under 
cultivation  to  plant  a  large  per  cent  of  cultivated  area 
on  the  farm  to  sugar  beets,  or  any  other  crop,  for  that 
matter  ;  but  10  to  15  acres,  or  even  20  acres,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  farm,  planted  to 
sugar  beets,  would  be  justifiable,  and 
it  would  save  Eastern  dairymen  from 
buying  bran  from  the  West  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  I  can  see  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  people  of  New  York 
putting  in  sugar  beets  on  a  part  of 
their  farms.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  we  should  buy  sugar  from  abroad, 
than  butter,  cheese,  or  anything  else 
that  we  might  raise  at  home.  It  should 
become  a  permanent  policy  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  to  devote 
enough  of  their  lands  to  the  things  we 
buy,  so  as  to  keep  the  money  at  home, 
and  furnish  labor  for  the  laboring 
classes.  Sugar  beets,  of  all  things, 
should  be  raised  for  the  double  reason 
that  they  supply  a  demand,  and  they 
do  not  deplete  the  soil,  because  the 
pulp  can  be  fed  to  the  dairy  cow. 

JAMES  WILSON. 

A  Sensible  View. 

You  must  be  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  forming  an 
opinion  concerning  the  success  of  an 
enterprise,  based  upon  future  and  un¬ 
known  business  conditions.  No  doubt 
exists  in  my  mind  as  to  the  possibility 
of  producing,  in  this  State,  crops  of 
sugar  beets  satisfactory  in  quantity,  and 
containing  a  good  average  per  cent  of 
sugar.  I  feel  like  cautioning  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  that  there  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  of  our  beets  being  very  much 
better  than  what  have  been  regarded 
as  satisfactory  averages.  Newspaper 
statements  concerning  beets  contain¬ 
ing  17  to  20  per  cent  of  sugar  should, 
at  present,  be  regarded  with  great 
suspicion  as  applying  to  average  con¬ 
ditions.  Many  seem  to  think,  evidently, 
that  when  we  once  establish  the  fact 
of  being  able  to  grow  good  quantities 
of  beets  of  a  satisfactory  quality,  noth¬ 
ing  else  needs  to  be  determined  in 
order  to  be  sure  we  can  succeed  in 
sugar-beet  growing.  Other  factors  of 
the  problem  are  fully  as  important  and 
more  difficult  of  determination. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  great 
danger  that  capital  invested  in  this 
enterprise  will  not  be  intelligently 
directed.  This  danger  is  shown  by  the 
failure  of  certain  factories  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  a  paying 
business.  One  $200,000  factory  is  now 
standing  idle  in  Wisconsin,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  mismanagement,  if  I  am  cor¬ 


rectly  informed.  We  have  few,  if  any,  eastern  men 
who,  through  experience,  have  become  qualified  to 
enter  this  field.  Again,  our  farmers,  especially  those 
who  have  done  what  we  call  general  farming,  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  careful  and  exact  methods  that  are 
necessary  for  growing  sugar  beets  of  the  right  char¬ 
acter.  The  culture  of  this  crop  requires  painstaking 
and  relatively  expensive  care.  Some  farmers  will  at 
once  fall  into  correct  practices,  but  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  for  fearing  that  many  will  do  what  has  so  often 
been  done  in  other  lines  of  agricultural  practice, 
namely,  regard  their  own  opinions  as  good  as  those 
of  any  other  person,  and  decline  to  take  expert  ad¬ 
vice.  I  mention  these  two  factors  because,  in  my 
j  udgment,  they  are  the  ones  most  likely  of  any  to 
cause  early  disappointment  and  disaster. 

After  all,  this  new  enterprise  must  be  judged  upon 
a  purely  business  basis.  It  is  a  question  of  margin  of 


profit,  both  with  *the  farmer  and  with  the  manufact¬ 
urer.  I  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed  if  New  York 
farmers  are  able,  for  a  time,  to  produce  an  average  of 
15  tons  per  acre  of  high-grade  beets.  Assuming,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  will  do  this,  there  is  then  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  receiving  for  an  acre  of  beets  on  the  average 
from  $60  to  $75  per  acre,  according  to  the  price.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  bounty  off  dred  by  the  State,  the 
price  in  one  factory  in  the  State  would,  I  understand, 
this  year  have  been  $4  per  ton.  On  this  basis,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  possible  to  figure  out  ex¬ 
traordinary  margins,  but  it  does  seem  probable  that, 
with  labor-saving  machinery  and  a  careful  adherence 
to  the  best  methods,  $60  per  acre  should  pay  the 
farmer  good  wages  for  his  time  and  a  fair  rental  for 
the  land.  He  is  certainly  not  justified  in  expecting 
more  than  that. 

It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  what  place  western  com¬ 
petition  will  take  in  this  matter.  We 
may  reasonably  expect  that  it  will 
come,  as  it  has  in  so  many  lines  of  pro¬ 
duction, because  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  western  land  that  is  available  for 
sugar-beet  growing.  It  is  doubtful, 
though,  whether  a  fear  of  future  com¬ 
petition  should  cause  the  farmers  of 
any  section  to  fold  their  hands  and  do 
nothing.  The  time  is  certainly  coming 
when  western  competition,  as  we  now 
understand  it,  will  not  exist,  and  it 
will  not  always  be  the  case  that  the 
fertile  lands  and  intelligent  farmers  of 
the  State  of  New  York  will  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  cheap  western  fertility. 
Geneva  Exp.  Station,  w.  h.  Jordan. 

Advantages  of  German  Farmers. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with 
you  in  the  belief  that  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
under  the  present  conditions,  can  be  a 
pronounced  success  in  New  York.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  last  year  in  Germany,  and  there 
to  see  something  of  the  beet-sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  that  country.  So  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  conditions  existing  there 
are  far  more  favorable  than  those  in 
the  United  States.  The  climate  is  more 
favorable  as  to  the  production  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  crop  ;  fertilizers  are  much  cheaper, 
with  the  exception  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  other  nitrogen  manures,  and  labor 
is,  also,  very  much  lower.  I  visited 
one  farm  of  about  2,700  acres  on  which 
was  situated  a  large  sugar  factory 
which  manufactured  the  beets  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  farm,  and  a  very  few 
purchased  beets  in  addition.  This  farm 
was  underlaid  by  extensive  coal  de- 
pjsits  which  could  be  mined  and  de¬ 
livered  at  the  furnace  doors  at  about 
80  cents  per  ton.  Farm  laborers  on  this 
estate  were  paid  as  follows  :  Women, 
from  20  to  25  cents  a  day  ;  men,  from 
30  to  45  cents  a  day.  The  yearly  rent 
paid  for  this  farm  amounted  to  about 
$7.50  per  acre.  Men  in  the  factory 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  to  65  cents 
per  day  of  12  hours,  one-half  the  time 
from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.ji  ,  as  the  factory  was 
run  24  hours.  The  factory,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  was  producing  from  40  to 
50  tons  of  sugar  daily.  The  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  sugar,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  was  about  2%  cents  a  pound. 
The  cost  of  .manufacturing  was  about 
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5%  cents  per  100  pounds  of  roots,  which  amounts  to 
about  50  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar.  This  farm 
was  devoted  largely  to  the  production  of  sugar-beets, 
the  other  principal  crops  being  potatoes,  wheat, 
barley  and  Alfalfa.  Under  the  conditions  thus  out¬ 
lined,  I  was  informed,  there  was  very  little,  if  any, 
chance  for  profit.  The  conditions  of  this  farm  were, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usual,  even  in  Germany, 
favorable  to  success,  and  in  order  to  help  the  agri¬ 
cultural  classes,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  German 
government  pays  a  bounty  on  all  sugar  exported. 

We  have  on  this  farm  the  land  and  taxes  higher 
than  in  New  York;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  fertilizers,  the  labor,  and  the  fuel  cheaper,  and  a 
more  favorable  climate.  American  farmers,  in  the 
older  States,  at  least,  will  find  it  impossible  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Germany  and  other  European  countries  in 
which  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  existing-  in 
Germany,  on  equal  terms.  Under  our  political  sys¬ 
tem,  the  length  of  time  during  which  tariffs  and 
bounties  will  continue  to  be  paid  is  always  uncertain. 
This  introduces  a  great  element  of  risk,  which  would 
cause  me  to  hesitate,  were  I  a  capitalist,  before  em¬ 
barking  in  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

I  am  convinced  that  beet-sugar  manufacturers  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  for  the  roots  prices  which  would 
m*ke  their  production  profitable  in  Massachusetts, 
with  our  intense  summer  heat  and  occasional  droughts. 
The  crop  here  is  often  light,  so  light  that  the  return 
per  acre  would  be  small,  while  the  labor  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  crop  is  always  high.  There  are  other 
crops  which  can  be  produced  here  which  can  safely 
be  depended  upon,  almost  invariably,  to  afford  a 
larger  profit.  I  would  suppose  that  the  conditions 
existing  in  New  York  must  be  somewhat  similar, 
although  some  of  your  farmers  do  not  have  so  good 
markets  for  hay,  dairy  products,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  as  are  within  reach  of  most  of  ours.  In  the 
West,  land  and  taxes  are  cheaper,  the  soil  has  greater 
natural  fertility,  while  the  prices  obtained  for  their 
produce  are  low.  I  should,  therefore,  suppose  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  New  York  to  attempt  competing 
with  the  West  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  the 
beet.  wm  p.  BROOKS. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 

Prof.  Roberts  Believes  in  Western  New  York. 

I  have  studied  this  question  most  carefully,  and  have 
been  saying  for  years  that  it  was  a  suicidal  policy  for 
us  to  send  all  the  wheat  and  flour  we  could  spare 
from  the  entire  country,  and  $35,000,000  of  gold  to 
foreign  countries  to  pay  our  sugar  bill.  There  should 
be  some  way  out  of  this.  As  I  look  over  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  I  bring  to  mind  the  products 
grown  in  the  various  districts,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  much  of  western  New  York  is  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet ;  in  fact,  our  investiga¬ 
tions  this  year  indicate  that  we  have  the  best  sugar- 
beet  district  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  this  district  will  be  developed. 

I  wish  you  would  make  a  list  of  the  products  grown 
in  western  New  York  and  see  if  everything  outside  of 
the  tropics  or  semi-tropics  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
Empire  State  with  the  greatest  success.  Or  in  other 
words,  the  possibilities  of  the  district  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  beyond  those  of  any  other  district  which  I 
have  ever  visited.  If  we  can  grow  grapes  till  we  glut 
the  markets,  of  a  quality  above 
the  average  in  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter,  why  should  we  not  grow 
beets  equally  sweet  ?  If  we  can 
grow  mangels,  40  to  60  tons  per 
acre,  may  we  not  grow  sugar 
beets  which  yield  from  13  to  15 
tons  per  acre  ?  If  our  mangels 
analyze  from  seven  to  eight  per 
cent  of  sugar,  I  conclude  that 
we  may  grow  sugar  beets  that 
will  analyze  from  13  to  18  per 
cent. 

Two  things  will  be  necessary 
to  make  the  production  of  sugar 
from  sugar  beets  profitable  and 
successful.  The  farmer  must 
take  hold  of  the  problem  with 
earnestness,  and  must  cooperate 
in  every  possible  way  with  the 
capitalist.  True,  he  must  learn  better  and  more 
painstaking  methods,  but  this  will  come  with  the 
years.  I  have  before  me  a  table  which  gives  the 
average  per  cent  of  sugar,  the  average  per  cent  of 
purity,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  plots  of  beets  grown  in  New  York  State  this 
year.  All  of  these  averages  are  far  above  those 
secured  in  California,  Utah,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin, 
and  I  think  that  they  are  above  the  averages  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  leads  me  again  to  conclude  that  the 
garden  of  the  United  States,  the  place  of  all  other 
places  for  raising  sugar  beets,  is  in  central  and  west¬ 
ern  New  \  ork.  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 


The  next  thing  to  consider  is,  Has  the  present  year 
been  an  unusual  one  ?  An  inspection  of  the  tables 
kept  by  our  Weather  Bureau  shows  that  there  was  a 
slight  deficiency  of  sunshine  in  June  and  July,  and  a 
slight  excess  in  August  and  September  ;  but  this  de¬ 
ficiency  and  excess  were  so  slight  as  to  play  no  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  yield  or  quality  of  the  sugar  beet. 
I  may  conclude,  then,  that,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  we  shall  have  seasons  which  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  one  just  passed.  We  may,  also,  con¬ 
clude  that,  when  we  learn  how  to  raise  sugar  beets, 
how  to  fertilize  them,  and  what  variety  gives  the  best 
results,  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  beets  which  contain 
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a  higher  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  of  greater  purity,  than 
at  present.  So  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  drawn 
from  facts,  that  it  is  wise  for  us  to  establish,  as  soon 
as  possible,  many  sugar-beet  factories  in  the  district 
which  I  have  roughly  outlined. 

I  believe  that  an  acre  of  beets  can  be  well  grown  for 
from  $30  to  $35  per  acre,  that  the  yield  will  vary, 
under  ordinarily  good  conditions,  from  13  to  15  tons 
per  acre,  and  if  these  can  be  sold  for  from  $4  to  $5  per 
ton,  I  see  in  it  a  profit  to  the  farmer  for  his  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  100  per  cent.  True,  there  will  be  some 
farmers  who  will  get  20  to  25  tons  per  acre,  there  will 
be  others  who  will  raise  the  beets  for  $15  or  less  per 
acre,  and  there  will  be  others  who  will  get  but  8  or 
10  tons  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  production  may  be 
greater  than  the  amount  that  can  be  realized  from 
the  beets.  It  will  be  a  weeding-out  process,  and  the 
fittest  will  survive.  The  contracts  at  Batavia  were 
for  one  year,  with  a  minimum  price  of  $4  per  ton.  If 
now  we  compare  the  results  as  outlined  with  the  re¬ 
sults  reached  in  raising  wheat  and  other  cereals,  in 
the  growing  of  potatoes,  or  in  the  production  of  milk, 
it  is  seen  that  sugar-beet  growing  offers  greater  in¬ 


ducements  at  the  present  time  than  any  other  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  informed  that  the  Batavia  sugar 
factory  will,  undoubtedly,  be  started,  since  nearly  all 
of  the  3,000  acres  desired  have  been  contracted  for. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Prof.  Roberts  is  quite  enthusiastic 
in  seeing  a  profit  of  100  per  cent.  One  thing  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true— if  New  York  State  be  first  in  the 
field  with  well-equipped  sugar  factories,  her  farmers 
will  have  a  decided  advantage.  Possession  of  the 
markets  will  prove  a  good  many  points  of  the  law. 
Prof.  Roberts’s  praise  of  western  New  York  is  merited. 


THE  JERSEY  COW  AND  HER  BROTHERS. 

The  pictures  on  our  first  page,  from  photographs 
taken  by  Vernon  Royle,  tell  a  story  of  farm  life 
among  the  mountains  of  northern  New  Jersey. 
Farm  operations  there  are  small,  and  all  members 
of  the  family  are  expected  to  contribute  a  share  of 
their  labor.  A  glimpse  of  the  rock-bound  pastures 
and  the  clear,  cool  spring,  is  shown  in  one  picture. 
The  Jersey  cow  is  watering  her  milk  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way.  There  are  few  disease  germs  or  bacteria 
in  this  pure,  sparkling  water.  It  would  be  an  ideal 
location  for  a  dairy  if  there  were  cleared  land  enough 
to  grow  corn  for  ensilage.  Here  and  there  in  the  val¬ 
leys  a  stretch  of  land  suitable  for  a  meadow  or  a  long 
furrow  is  found. 

The  picture  shows  how  two  little  brothers  of  Mrs. 
Jersey  are  used  to  pay  for  their  board  while  they  are 
growing  into  beef.  One  thing  about  the  Jersey  cow, 
the  Black  Minorca  pullet,  and  most  other  specialized 
females  is,  that  they  must  be  good  enough  to  half¬ 
support  their  brothers  besides  paying  a  profit  on  their 
own  food.  The  dairy  steer  is  usually  an  insignificant 
little  fellow — hardly  large  enough  to  provide  a  good- 
sized  roast  of  beef.  The  Black  Minorca  cockerel 
gets  a  black  eye,  in  value,  whenever  his  black  legs  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  market.  The  cow  and  the  hen  are  called 
upon  to  do  more  than  their  share  in  order  to  provide 
a  living  for  their  male  relatives.  It  is  greatly  to  their 
credit  that  they  rise  to  the  occasion  and  do  their  duty 
just  as  thousands  of  their  human  sisters  have  done 
since  civilization  began. 

The  farmer,  shown  in  the  picture,  does  not  purpose 
to  keep  any  drones  around  his  hive.  The  Jersey 
steers  are  expected  to  work  for  their  board.  If  there 
is  anything  in  theory,  this  honest  labor  will  make 
better  and  “  stronger  ”  beef  than  idleness  in  a  rich 
pasture  could  ever  produce.  Only  on  such  hills,  how¬ 
ever,  could  Jersey  oxen  be  made  profitable.  Far 
better  veal  the  Jersey  bull  in  infancy  than  reveal  his 
uselessness  as  a  three-year-old  steer.  One  thing  about 
these  mountain-bred  Jerseys  is  remarkable,  and  that 
is  their  ability  to  climb  steep  hills  and  clamber  over 
rocks.  A  cow  bred  and  reared  on  rich,  level  pasture 
land  would  drop  in  discouragement  at  the  daily  task 
of  a  mountain  Jersey.  “  They  seem  to  have  grown 
claws  on  their  feet.”  Western  readers  with  thousands 
of  beef  cattle  and  hundreds  of  level  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation  may  consider  this  mountain  farming  very 
small  business.  Well,  this  is  a  wide  country.  We 
cannot  all  farm  alike.  Our  friend  may  use  his  Jersey 
steers  to  pull  together  a  happy  home.  What  more 
have  you  done  ?  What  more  can  any  one  do  ? 


AN  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  WITHOUT  TRACKS. 

Ever  since  electricity  came  to  be  used  for  carrying 
passengers  and  freight,  scientific  men  have  talked 
about  the  possibilities  of  this  force  on  country  roads. 
Up  to  date,  most  of  the  trolley  lines  are  serviceable 
chiefly  for  town  and  city  people  ;  but  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  extend  the  service  back  into  the 
country,  so  that  this  power  may  be  used  on  country 
roads  without  steel  tracks.  The  Scientific  American 
recently  illustrated  a  device  which  has  been  used  in 
Nevada  with  some  success.  Fig.  340  shows  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  electric  power  is  applied.  Poles  are 
set  along  the  road  at  intervals  of  125  feet,  and  two 

wires  are  strung  on  them,  the 
running  wheels  being  arranged 
so  that  they  cannot  run  off  the 
wire.  What  are  known  as  “lazy 
tongs  ”  hold  the  two  sets  of 
wheels  in  such  a  position  that 
they  adjust  themselves  to  the 
distance  between  the  wires.  At 
each  pole,  are  two  supports  or 
“pass-bys”  which  enable  wagons 
going  in  opposite  directions  to 
pass,  on  much  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  trolley  switches  are 
used  in  passing  on  a  single  track. 
In  this  case,  however,  only  the 
wheels  on  the  wires  leave  the 
main  track.  The  current  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  wagon  from  the  wires 
by  cable,  which  runs  on  an  auto¬ 
matic  reel  set  on  the  wagon.  This 
reel  allows  the  cable  to  run  out  200  feet  if  necessary, 
or  will  wind  up  to  a  short  length.  In  this  way,  the 
wagon  can  run  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other 
and  turn  completely  around  or  dodge  out  of  the  way 
of  any  passing  vehicle.  Our  picture  shows  the  way 
in  which  the  wagon  is  constructed.  It  is  said  that, 
on  a  trial  trip,  a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour  was  reached 
with  a  load  of  2,500  pounds.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  apparatus  for  steering  or  controlling  the  current, 
and  for  winding  up  the  reel,  is  all  within  easy  reach 
of  the  driver.  A  system  of  this  sort  ought  to  become 
useful  with  certain  modifications.  It  will  be  most 
useful  in  localities  where  there  is  a  good  waterfall, 
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for  there,  water  power  can  be  used  for  developing 
the  electricity. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  RUN-DOWN  FARM. 

HOW  IT  WAS  RUN  UP  AGAIN. 

I  received  a  letter  some  time  ago,  substantially  as 
follows  : 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know  how  you  are  coming  out  with 
that  farm  you  bought  a  few  years  ago  ?  Do  you  And  it  possible 
so  to  improve  the  soil  with  the  use  of  chemicals  and  green  manur¬ 
ing,  as  to  grow  profitable  crops.  I  am  personally  interested  in 
the  matter,  because  I  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  a 
small  place  back  from  town,  and  remote  from  the  usual  places 
where  'manure  is  obtained.  While  primarily  my  object  is  to 
establish  a  borne  for  myself  and  family,  I  naturally  desire  to 
make  it  profitable;  to  this  end,  I  am  striving  to  obtain  all  the 
information  possible,  from  those  who  have  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience. 

I  assume  that  this  correspondent  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  numerous  class  who  have  noticed  a  constant 
deterioration  of  crop-producing  power  going  on  in 
their  soils  ;  also  of  another  class  who,  like  himself, 
have  come  into  possession  of  farm  lands  that  years  of 
mismanagement  have  robbed  of  their  fertility,  and 
who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  requisite  quan¬ 
tity  of  stable  manure.  They  have,  no  doubt,  been  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  order  that  this  lost  fertility 
might  be  restored,  and  their  lands  regain  their  former 
productiveness,  so  that  at  least  some  measure  of  profit 
might  be  derived  from  their  investment.  The  farm 
referred  to  was  purchased 
four  years  ago.  Its  loca¬ 
tion  was  25  miles  from  my 
home,  so  that  most  of  the 
details  had  to  be  looked 
after  by  hired  help  ;  more¬ 
over  it  had  been  so  wretch¬ 
edly  managed  that  the 
party  from  whom  I 
bought  admitted,  in  reply 
to  my  questions,  that  his 
half  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  farm  of  80  acres,  was 
worth,  in  open  market,  at 
retail,  $125.  It  had  been 
worked  on  the  tenant  sys¬ 
tem,  each  party  taking 
half ;  but  to  judge  from 
outward  indications,  when 
I  bought  the  place,  farm, 
tenant,  and  owner,  were 
all  about  starved  out.  Just 
stop  and  think,  a  farm  of 
80  odd  acres,  bringing  a 
little  more  than  $10  a 
month. 

The  problem  that  con¬ 
fronted  me  was  how  to 
bring  that  run- down,  un¬ 
promising,  unprofitable 
farm  to  a  profitable  con¬ 
dition,  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  expense.  You  see 
the  situation  of  my  cor¬ 
respondent  and  that  of 
myself  were  very  much 
alike.  Having  all  my  life 
been  accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  all  the  stable  manure  I  could  pay  for, 
I  was  naturally  suspicious  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
parties  having  fertilizer  to  sell ;  somehow,  to  this  day, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  this  prejudice  alto¬ 
gether.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  know  what  could 
be  accomplished  with  stable  manure,  but  at  that 
time,  the  freight  rates  were  prohibitory,  and  its 
benefits  had  to  be  secured  from  some  other  source. 

I  will  give  in  detail  the  history  of  one  field  of  four 
acres  that  was,  perhaps,  as  unpromising  as  a  field 
could  well  be.  Much  of  this  field  needed  draining. 
How  should  the  work  be  done  ?  I  had  never  done  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  had  not  seen  an  underground 
drain  made,  actually  had  not  seen  a  piece  of  drain 
tile,  until  I  opened  the  first  car-load  I  bought.  The 
reason  was,  that  what  farming  I  had  done  previously, 
was  done  on  ground  that  did  not  need  draining.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  was  that,  so  far  as  drainage  was  concerned,  I 
was  going  to  be  a  sure-enough  book  farmer.  Other 
parts  of  the  same  field  higher  up  (for  its  pitch 
toward  the  east  was  about  25  degrees)  were  covered 
with,  here  and  there,  great  bowlders,  some  of  which 
were  as  high  as  a  man’s  head ;  others  were  about 
level  with  the  surface.  Local  tradition  had  it  that 
a  former  owner,  passing  through  the  field  with  his 
ax,  from  fixing  fence,  was  often  seen  to  walk  slowly 
around  the  largest  of  these  rocks,  and  swear  all 
kinds  of  vengeance  on  them  at  some  future  time. 
But  the  old  man  passed  away,  and  a  succeeding 
generation,  also,  while  the  bowlders  were  waiting 
for  the  man  with  dynamite. 

In  the  spring  of  1894,  when  I  took  possession  of  the 
place,  this  particular  field  (as  well  as  all  the  rest,  for 
that  matter)  was  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 


growth  of  Horse  sorrel  possible  to  find  anywhere.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  I  was  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  and  hardly  knew 
just  where  to  take  hold.  Finally  I  concluded  to  plant 
corn  in  this  field  in  hopes  of  being  able  so  far  to 
subdue  the  sorrel  as  to  obtain  a  catch  of  clover  sown 
in  the  standing  corn  after  the  last  working.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  was  plowed — after  a  fashion — fertilized  with 
600  pounds  of  high-grade  corn  manure,  marked  three 
feet  each  way,  and  planted.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  stones,  the  plowing  was  very  imperfect ;  the 
season  being  unusually  dry,  also,  the  result  was  that 
the  crop  of  corn  was  not  all  I  could  have  desired. 
Nevertheless,  we  obtained  an  average  yield  of  some¬ 
thing  like  90  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  But  it  was  not 
sown  to  clover  as  I  had  intended  ;  the  reason  was 
that  the  sorrel  died  hard  in  spite  of  dry  weather,  so 
dry,  in  fact,  that  it  seemed  unwise  to  risk  the  seeding 
of  clover.  Moreover,  I  had  determined  to  try  some¬ 
thing  on  that  field  the  next  year  that  I  had  never 
seen  grow — southern  cow  peas.  The  only  knowledge 
I  possessed  of  this  crop  was  what  I  obtained  from  the 
writings  of  Prof.  Massey  and  others,  none  of  whom, 
so  far  as  I  knew,  had  attempted  its  growth  as  far 
north  as  latitude  41  degrees.  “  Book  farming,”  again  ; 
not  knowing  just  what  was  the  best  way  to  proceed, 
I  determined  to  plow  that  corn  field  in  the  fall, 
work  it  up  in  the  spring  with  the  Cutaway,  and 


sow  it  to  cow  peas.  The  piece  was  plowed  again,  after 
a  fashion. 

June  1,  1895,  this  field  was  sown  to  Whippoorwill 
cow  peas,  fertilized  with  400  pounds  per  acre  of  the 
following  mixture :  800  pounds  of  South  Carolina 
rock,  400  pounds  of  animal  bone,  200  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash.  The  peas  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  per  acre,  but  because  of  poor  plowing,  dry 
weather  again,  and  only  half  enough  seed,  this  ex¬ 
periment  failed  to  satisfy  me.  I  had  some  time  before 
concluded  that  it  was  only  a  waste  of  ammunition  to 
attempt  the  farming  of  any  field  containing  as  many 
stones  as  that  one  ;  besides,  I  had  observed  that  the 
ground  had  been  plowed  quite  shallow,  about  five 
inches  in  depth,  and  below  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
stratum  of  earth  compacted  by  the  sole  of  the  plow,  and 
the  tread  of  the  horses,  until  it  was  more  like  the 
middle  of  the  road  than  a  cultivated  field.  I  then 
began  to  wonder  how  it  would  do  to  adopt  a  heroic 
method  of  treatment,  by  subsoiling  that  field,  and 
clearing  it  of  stones  at  the  same  time.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  was,  Would  it  pay  ?  It  would  cost  nearly  as 
much  as  the  ground  was  worth.  Yes,  but  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition,  the  ground  was  about  worthless.  I 
made  some  calculations  on  the  expense,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  ahead.  The  results  attending  the  effort, 
and  the  details,  will  be  given  later,  m.  gabbahan. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — Four  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  said  that  in 
its  opinion  Mr.  Garrahan  was  conducting  one  of  the 
most  practical  soil  experiments  ever  started  in  this 
country.  We  still  think  so,  and  are  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  give  our  readers  this  valuable  story,  which 
will  be  continued  for  several  weeks. 


THE  BOOM  HAS  STRUCK  THE  SHEEP. 

Dorset  Breeders  Are  Encouraged. 

The  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry  is  quite  inviting 
at  present,  and  the  shepherd  feels  encouraged.  The 
depression  was  long  and  severe,  and  many  disposed  of 
their  flocks  and  turned  their  attention  to  other 
branches  of  agricultural  pursuits.  Now  that  wool 
has  advanced  to  a  price  that  makes  it  somewhat  re¬ 
munerative,  many  are  returning  to  their  “  first  love,” 
the  sheep-fold,  causing  an  increased  demand  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  higher  prices.  Common  breeding  ewes 
are  now  readily  taken  at  $4  per  head,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  desire  among  farmers  to  rush  into 
sheep-breeding. 

When  we  consider  that,  20  years  ago,  there  were 
35  804,200  sheep  in  this  country,  valued  at  $80,892,683, 
and  that  on  January  1,  1897,  36,816,643,  valued  at 
$67,020,942,  and  that  the  most  prosperous  time  in 
sheep  industry  during  the  past  30  years  was  from 
1881  to  1885,  when  the  flocks  of  the  country  increased 
from  90,000,000  to  124,000.000,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  manifest  disposition  of  farmers  to  buy  sheep.  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  flocks  of  this  country 
reached  their  highest  value  in  1892,  $52,398,019.  When 
we  consider  the  increase  in  population  during  the 
past  20  years,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  wool  and  mutton,  together  with  the 

return  of  prosperity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  man 
of  intelligence  that  prices 
must  go  higher  for  wool 
and  mutton  so  long  as  the 
number  of  sheep  remains 
at  the  present  figures.  The 
increase  will  be  slow,  from 
the  fact  that  large  num¬ 
bers  will  be  used  to  supply 
the  markets  with  lambs, 
at  a  price  which  will, 
doubtless,  prove  tempting 
to  the  average  breeder. 

I  do  not  predict  as  large 
a  return  from  wool  as  the 
farmer  once  enjoyed,  yet 
I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why,  under  the  present 
conditions,  wool  should 
not  bring  30  cents  per 
pound  for  some  years  to 
come,  which  will  make  its 
production  reasonably  re¬ 
munerative. 

I  predict  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  sheep  will  be  a  Down 
of  some  one  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  already  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country. 
The  Merino  is  no  longer 
able  to  supply  the  mar¬ 
kets  with  choice  mutton, 
and  the  breeding  of  sheep 
for  wool  only  cannot  be 
made  remunerative  in  this 
country  under  the  present 
conditions,  as  in  former  years.  Early-maturing  sheep 
that  produce  a  good  fleece  of  medium  wool,  with  an 
average  weight  of  100  pounds  at  one  year  old,  are  the 
profitable  ones  to  invest  in  and  produce. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds  I  am  natur¬ 
ally  inclined  towards  the  Dorsets,  from  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  breeding  them  for  the  past  seven  years. 

I  would  advise  every  farmer  to  cross  his  Merinos  with 
a  Down  ram,  and  I  feel  assured  that  he  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  result.  That  prosperity  has  returned 
to  the  flockmasters  of  this  country  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said,  and  that  prices  will  be  maintained  for  several 
years  to  come  is  safely  predicted  by  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  reflect  an  opinion.  I  receive  almost 
daily,  letters  from  different  States,  inquiring  for 
sheep.  Many  farmers  owning  small  flocks  of  Merinos 
are  purchasing  Dorset  rams  ;  others  are  establishing 
flocks  of  Shropshires,  South  Downs  or  other  Down 
breeds.  One  of  the  most  extensive  Merino  breeders 
in  the  country  has  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to 
Oxfords,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  farmers  are 
commencing  to  realize  that  the  country  demands  mut¬ 
ton,  and  that  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  remunera¬ 
tive  prices  m  a  coopeb. 

Secretary  Dorset  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

Shropshires  Competing  with  the  Klondike. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  “panicky.”  If  the  tide  is  flood,  they  are 
not  content  to  ride  on  the  crest  and  stay  there,  but 
must  over  and  beyond  it.  When  they  inflate  their 
balloons  with  any  kind  of  growing  enterprise,  they 
must  needs  burst  them.  So  to-day  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  craze  is  taking  greater  hold  of  the 
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people — the  sheep  business  or  the  Klondike  gold 
fields.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  greater  boom  in 
the  sheep  industry  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
war.  Our  leading  breeders  are  all  sold  out,  and  at 
prices  averaging  three  times  those  asked  a  year  ago. 
Shropshire  rams  are  selling  readily  at  $35  to  $300 
each.  One  breeder  has  refused  $300  each  for  some 
homebred  rams.  There  is  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  Shropshires.  New  men  are  going  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  too  many  of  them  without  proper  knowledge 
or  experience ;  but  they  have  the  fever,  and  will 
venture  too  boldly  and  buy  sheep  at  too  high  prices, 
even  against  our  caution  and  advice  against  it.  But 
one  barrier  is  in  the  way  to  prevent  sheep  from  sell¬ 
ing  at  higher  prices  in  the  next  12  months  than  ever 
before  known  in  the  history  of  sheep  breeding  ;  that 
is  Twisted  stomach-worms.  If  flock  owners  can  cope 
with  that  insidious  enemy,  the  sun  is  rising  on  a  sea 
of  prosperity  in  sheep  breeding,  mobtimer  lovebing. 

Secretary  American  Shropshire  Association. 

Good  Prospects  for  the  Lincolns. 

The  United  States  require  the  wool  from  100,000,000 
sheep  to  supply  the  manufacturers,  and  if  the  present 
tariff  schedule  continue  as  at  present,  we  may  safely 
look  for  a  brisk  demand  for  sheep  from  even  those 
farmers  who  were  so  anxious  to  sell  the  past  three 
years.  The  mutton  trade  has  increased  enormously 
within  the  last  decade.  The  American  people  have 
found  that  no  meat  is  more  nutritious  than  mutton, 
and  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  West  is 
growing  to  be  a  very  large  industry.  Lincoln  sheep, 
while  known  in  the  United  States  for  only  a  few 
years,  have  grown  in  popularity  very  fast.  The  well- 
known  fact  that  no  other  breed  crosses  with  the 
Merino  equal  to  the  Lincoln,  is  becoming  widely 
disseminated,  and  western  ranchmen  are  buying 
Lincoln  rams  by  the  car-load  to  cross  on  range 
ewes.  The  quality  of  both  the  fleece  and  mutton  is 
conceded  to  be  of  the  very  choicest,  and  for  a  general- 
purpose  sheep,  there  is  no  superior  to  the  Lincoln- 
Merino  crossbred.  The  Rambouillets  are  also  very 
popular  and  the  demand  for  them  exceeds  the  supply. 
No  one  can  deny  the  utility  of  American  Merinos, 
or  the  benefit  they  have  been  to  this  country  ;  but  in 
my  opinion,  their  day  is  past  as  a  purebred  sheep,  and 
they  will  be  superseded  by  the  Delaine,  theRambouil- 
let,  and  the  Lincoln.  h.  a.  daniels. 

Secretary  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 


A  NEW  FARMERS’  ORGANIZATION. 

VINELAND  SWEET  POTATO  GBOWEBS  ORGANIZE. 

Vineland  sweet  potatoes  have  long  held  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  best  on  the  market,  and  for  many 
years,  have  commanded  a  higher  price  in  the  leading 
markets  than  those  grown  elsewhere.  This  fact  has 
induced  farmers  living  some  distance  away,  to  take 
their  sweet  potatoes  to  Vineland  so  that  they  may  be 
shipped  as  “  Vineland  sweets.”  There  are  instances 
where  they  have  been  brought  by  wagon  for  15  or  20 
miles,  passing  three  or  four  railroad  stations  on  the 
way.  Some  have  even  been  shipped  in  by  rail  to 
be  reshipped  as  Vineland-grown.  This  has  worked 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Vineland  grower  in  two  ways  : 
First,  and  most  important,  most  of  the  potatoes  so 
brought  in  are  grown  on  heavier  soil  than  the  Vine- 
land  product,  making  them  of  poorer  quality,  thus 
lowering  the  standard  of  excellence  :  Secondly,  it 
has  largely  increased  the  supply,  and  as  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  governs  the  price,  the  selling 
price  has  been  materially  reduced.  This  state  of 
affairs  has  existed  to  such  an  extent  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  that  quite  a  large  percentage  of 
the  potatoes  shipped  from  Vineland  as  “Vineland 
sweets,”  were  not  grown  in  Vineland  at  all.  Some 
of  the  dealers  and  shipping  agents  have  encouraged 
this  sort  of  thing,  as  they  could  purchase  such  stock 
below  the  regular  market  price  for  the  Vineland 
product,  ship  them  as  “  Vineland  sweets  ”,  and  get 
the  top  price,  thus  making  a  very  neat  profit  out  of 
the  transaction. 

This  is  the  situation  that  confronted  the  Vineland 
farmers  in  the  fall  of  1897,  and  these  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  presented  themselves.  Is  it  right  that  we, 
who  have  spent  years  of  study  and  hard  labor  to  reach 
the  high  standard  of  quality,  and  to  gain  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  we  now  possess,  should  allow  outsiders 
to  rob  us  of  our  market  and  our  reputation  ?  If  not, 
can  we  prevent  it,  and  how  ?  A  few  of  the  prominent 
growers  got  together  and  called  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  farmers  for  September  22.  At  this  meeting,  the 
question  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  of 
organization.  At  the  next  meeting,  September  29, 
the  committee  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  and  signed  by  nearly 
every  farmer  present. 

Whereas:  We,  the  undersigned,  fruit  and  sweet  potato  growers 
of  Vineland,  deeming  it  our  djaty  to  organize  to  protect  ourselves 
against  outside  parties>who  bring  their  sweet  potatoes  to  Vine¬ 


land  to  sell  or  to  ship,  thus  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  Vine- 
land  growers  who  have  spent  years  of  study  and  hard  labor  to 
reach  the  standard  of  quality  and  to  gain  the  reputation  which  we 
now  possess,  therefore, 

Resolved :  That  we  pledge  ourselves  neither  to  sell  nor  ship  our 
fruit  or  sweet  potatoes  by  any  shipping  agent  who,  after  being 
requested  to  desist  from  buying,  shipping,  or  in  any  way  assist¬ 
ing  outside  parties  to  dispose  of  their  sweets,  shall  refuse  our 
request  and  continue  to  aid  them. 

At  the  next  meeting,  October  6,  a  working  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed,  to  be  known  as  the  Sweet  Potato 
Growers’  Protective  Association,  of  Vineland,  N.  J. 
As  laid  down  in  the  constitution,  “  the  objects  of  the 
association  shall  be  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
members,  especially  in  the  shipment  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.”  The  trade-mark  of  the  association  is  the  picture 
of  a  hill  of  sweet  potatoes  encircled  with  the  words 
“Sweet  Potato  Growers’  Protective  Associaticn  of 
Vineland,  N.  J.”  This  trade-mark  is  printed  at  the 
top  of  the  following  circular  : 

The  contents  of  this  package  are  grown  in  Vineland  soil,  culti¬ 
vated  with  care  and  honestly  packed. 

By . 

For . 

This  package  is  sold  on  its  merits.  If  the  buyer  notice  any 
attempt  to  cheat  or  defraud  on  the  part  of  the  packer,  please  re¬ 
turn  this  slip  with  a  statement  of  the  wrong  to  the  secretary  of 
this  association. 

. Pres. 

. Sec. 

The  circulars  mentioned  are  sold  to  the  members 
only,  at  one  cent  each,  and  are  placed  in  the  top  of 


A  MAINE  PLUM  TREE  BEFORE  PRUNING.  Fig.  341. 

the  barrel.  Accompanying  each  circular,  is  a  “sticker” 
with  the  trade-mark  printed  thereon,  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  package.  The  business 
of  the  association  is  conducted  by  nine  directors  who 
are  to  be  elected  annually.  They  elect  from  their 
number  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
membership,  at  present,  is  about  80,  representing 
from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  sweets  raised 
in  Vineland. 

The  shipping  agents  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  but  all  but  one  have  agreed  to  the 
request  of  the  association  not  to  handle  outside  pota¬ 
toes.  If  this  association  be  wisely  managed  and  well 
supported  by  the  members,  it  cannot  help  but  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  Vineland  and  vicinity. 

s.  T.  DOWLER. 


MORE  COMPARISONS  OF  APPLES. 

In  reading  Some  Apple  Comparisons,  page  774,  I 
thought  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
from  an  eastern  New  York  standpoint,  as  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  writer  has  praised  southern  and  western 
fruit  beyond  what  the  exhibit  warranted.  He  says 
that  New  York  State  Jonathans  on  exhibition  were 
smaller  than  those  from  Kansas  or  North  Carolina, 
when  in  fact,  almost  all  the  New  York  State  Jona¬ 
thans  were  larger  than  those  shown  from  Kansas, 
and  one  or  two  plates  as  large  as  those  shown  from 
North  Carolina.  Grimes  Golden,  as  large  as  any  shown, 
were  exhibited  from  New  York  State,  although  hardly 
as  smooth  as  the  specimens  from  Kansas.  The  writer 
said  that  the  York  Imperials  shown  from  New  York 
were  not  as  large  as  those  from  North  Carolina  or 
Virginia.  No  York  Imperials  were  exhibited  from 
this  State,  unless  by  the  experiment  station,  and  their 


apples  bad  been  picked  before  they  had  their  full 
growth,  so  that  they  would  keep.  The  Eastern  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  bad  no  York  Imperials  in 
their  collection.  It  is  an  apple  that  may  prove  profit¬ 
able  in  New  York  State,  but  has  not  been  well  enough 
tested  yet  along  the  Hudson  to  warrant  extensive 
planting. 

In  regard  to  the  North  Carolina  apples  exhibited 
by  Mr  Boggs,  they  were  certainly  very  fine,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Newtown  Pippin,  Winesap  and  Black 
Gilliflower,  which  wpre  much  better  than  those  ex¬ 
hibited  from  New  York,  the  other  standard  varieties 
shown,  as  Yellow  Bellflower,  Northern  Spy,  Greeningi 
King,  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  etc.,  better  specimens 
were  exhibited  from  New  York  State.  Many  of  the 
varieties  sent  by  Mr.  Boggs  are  not  commonly  grown 
in  New  York  State,  and  were  mostly  red  apples  and 
quite  showy.  No  apples  were  sent  in  from  western 
New  York  outside  of  the  Geneva  Station  exhibit.  I 
think  that,  if  we  fruit  growers  of  New  York  State 
take  the  proper  care  of  our  apple  orchards,  we  can 
equal  any  fruit  grown  in  the  United  States,  quality, 
color  and  s!ze  considered.  But  we  must  spray,  culti¬ 
vate,  fertilize  and  thin  our  fruit,  if  we  expect  to  lead 
in  the  production  of  apples  for  the  fine  trade. 

B  D  VAN  BUBEN. 


H  MILK  PRODUCERS  AND  THE  CONDENSER/ES. 

The  tendency  of  the  past  has  been  to  enlarge  the 
firms  controlling  the  consumption  of  the  milk  in  New 
York  State,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  otherwise  in  the  future ;  in  fact,  we  know 
that  not  only  have  a  number  of  firms  consolidated 
from  time  to  time,  but  that,  at  present,  there  is  being 
formed  in  Greater  New  York  a  syndicate  which,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  will  affect  the  control  of  the  supply  to  a 
marked  extent. 

The  condenseries,  bottling  stations,  cheese  and  but¬ 
ter  factories,  now  control  the  general  supply,  and  as 
a  rule,  where  a  farmer  can,  he  takes  his  milk  to  one 
of  these  under  a  contract  more  or  less  strict,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  be  enforced,  the  latter  de¬ 
pending  mostly  on  the  one  with  whom  he  is  dealing, 
and  whether  there  is  a  surplus  or  a  shortage.  These 
plants  are  usually  thought  to  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  farmers  and  the  community,  although  the  actual 
fact  is  that  the  farmers  have  been  brought  more  and 
more  to  depend  on  them  for  an  outlet,  and  suddenly 
find  themselves  being  squeezed,  and  upon  looking 
around,  find  that  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  do 
as  told,  and  accept  what  they  get. 

None  of  the  condenseries  and  other  plants  think  of 
buying  milk  without  a  contract  which  is  generally 
rather  in  their  favor,  and  fixed  so  that  they  can  com¬ 
pletely  control  matters.  Many  have  clauses  which 
are  never  enforced  unless  they  suddenly  have -an 
object  known  only  to  themselves.  For  the  past  25 
years,  the  prices  of  milk  have  gradually  decreased, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : 

Average  Price  ter  Quart. 

1870 .  4  48c.  -1885  .  2  62c. 

1875 .  3  58c.  189(1 .  2.62c. 

1880  .  2.78c.  1895 .  251c. 

The  above  are  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmers,  less  10 

cents  per  can  commission,  but  at  the  condenseries 

and  cheese  factories,  the  prices  will  average  about 

the  same,  though  they  are  quite  differently  arranged 

through  the  various  months  to  control  the  supply 

according  to  the  demand.  e.  n.  e. 


A  “  City  Farmer's  ’’  Peach  Borers. 

E.  S.  S.,  Cleveland,  O.—l  am  only  a  “city-lot  farmer,”  and  have 
only  a  few  peach  trees,  so  could  easily  cook  the  borers  with  hot 
water.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  successful  operation  twice,  the 
trees  growing  finely  and  no  apparent  harm  being  done  to  any¬ 
thing  but  the  borers.  I  treated  them  this  way  last  spring  and 
last  fall,  but  this  fall,  after  pouring  the  hot  water  around  the 
trees,  the  gum  began  to  run,  until  now  there  is  a  pint  of  it  around 
each  tree;  the  trees  are  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  I  can 
find  no  borers.  What  is  the  matter?  How  can  I  save  the  trees  ? 
I  banked  the  trees,  and  the  borers  were  generally  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  Two  of  my  neighbors  have  apparently  thrifty 
trees  set  in  sod,  and  I  know  they  never  look  for  borers.  Is  sod  a 
preventive  ?  Will  the  trees  produce  fruit  in  sod  ?  Theirs  do  not. 

Ans. — It  may  be  that  E.  S.  S.  has  patterned  after 
the  mother  who  thought  that,  if  one  pill  was  good 
for  her  sick  boy,  the  whole  box  full  at  once  would  be 
that  much  better.  Pouring  hot  water  about  the  roots 
of  a  peach  tree  to  kill  borers  is  rather  risky  in  any 
case,  as  it  may  easily  be  overdone.  A  city-lot 
farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  dig  the  borers  out  of  his 
few  trees,  and  not  resort  to  the  woman’s  remedy  for 
prowling  cats.  It  is  a  short  job  to  dig  borers  out  in 
most  cases,  and  as  E.  S.  S.  had  mounded  his  peach 
trees,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  very  short  one.  He  may 
have  scalded  his  trees  to  death.  If  so,  he  can  easily 
tell  by  digging  into  the  tender  wood  where  the  hot 
water  stood.  The  gum  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  death,  as 
it  may  have  oozed  out  of  wounds  of  some  sort.  If  they 
are  dead,  there  is  no  remedy.  Sod  is  a  disadvantage 
to  trees  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  is  no  preventive  to 
borers.  H.  e.  v.  d. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paDer.l 

Life  Changes  of  the  Peach  Borer. 

II. ./.  G.,  Waynesboro ,  Pa.— 1.  Will  you  describe  fully  the  dif¬ 
ferent  changes  that  take  place  from  the  time  the  full-grown  peach 
borer  passes  into  the  state  of  a  winged  insect,  until  the  young 
peach  borers  are  found  in  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  tree?  2. 
While  searching  for  peach  borers  I  have  occasionally  found  sm  all 
black  bugs  about  one-eighth  inch  long,  in  small  holes  in  the  bark 
at  the  base  of  the  trees.  These  bugs  are  quite  lively,  and  are 
seldom  found  except  on  two  trees,  where  they  were  found  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  These  two  trees  suddenly  withered  and  died  in  August 
while  loaded  with  fruit.  What  are  they  and  what  the  remedy? 
3.  Will  you  describe  the  appearance  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  on 
peach  trees,  so  that  I  may  know  it  when  I  see  it? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 

1.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  caterpillars  of  the  peach 
borer,  will,  doubtless,  begin  to  mature  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
they  spin  about  themselves  a  cocoon,  made  of  silk 
and  sawdust  from  their  borings  ;  this  cocoon  is  usually 
attached  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  at  the  entrance  to 
their  burro  ws.  In  this  cocoon,  the  caterpillar  soon 
transforms  to  a  brown,  apparently  lifeless  object, 
called  a  pupa.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  cocoon 
is  spun  by  the  caterpillar,  the  pupa  pushes  its  way 
about  half  way  out  of  its  home,  and  its  skin  splitting 
open  down  its  back,  a  beautiful  wasp-like  creature 
emerges  ;  it  is  the  adult  insect,  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
our  moths.  The  female  differs  quite  remarkably 
from  the  male.  The  moths  tly  very  swiftly  during 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  day,  and  frequent  flowers,  thus 
increasing  their  resemblance  to  wasps.  At  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  the  moths  begin  to  emerge  about  July  15,  and 
most  of  them  are  out  by  August  1.  Doubtless,  at 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  they  emerge  a  little  earlier. 

The  females  soon  begin  to  glue  their  small,  brown, 
hard-shelled  eggs  on  to  the  bark  of  the  trunks  of 
peach  trees.  The  young  caterpillars,  doubtless  hatch 
in  about  10  days,  and  at  once  begin  their  destructive 
work  under  the  bark.  They  continue  to  work  until 
cold  weather  sets  in,  when  they  ensconce  themselves 
in  a  loose,  cocoon-like  home,  and  there  remain  all 
winter  without  feeding.  They  seem  to  begin  work 
again  in  New  York  about  May  15,  varying,  of  course, 
with  the  forwardness  of  the  season.  From  this  time 
on,  they  feed  much  and  grow  fast ;  I  have  seen  cater¬ 
pillars  not  over  one-fourth  inch  long  on  April  19, 
get  their  full  growth  and  transform  to  the  moth 
by  July  20.  Thus  most  of  the  damage  is  done  by  the 
borer  in  the  spring,  in  May  and  June,  when  it  gets 
most  of  its  growth.  There  is  thus  bat  one  brood  of 
the  caterpillars  each  year,  the  one- fourth  or  one-third 
grown  ones  wintering  over. 

2.  Probably,  the  “black  bugs”  which  H.  J.  G. 
found  in  small  hole3  in  the  bark  of  some  of  his  peach 
trees  were  the  beetles  of  the  pest  known  as  the 
“  Shot-hole  borer.”  When  they  practically  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  tree,  it  is  doomed,  and  would  better  be 
burned  at  once.  Usually,  these  beetles  do  not  attack 
vigorous  trees,  only  those  that  have  been  weakened 
first  from  some  other  cause.  Various  washes  have 
been  tried  for  these  little  borers,  but  there  is  not  yet 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  recommendation  of 
any  of  them.  Keeping  the  trees  healthy  is  the  best 
preventive. 

3.  It  would  ba  a  very  difficult  matter  to  describe  the 
San  Jos6  scale  so  that  one  not  especially  conversant 
with  such  minute  insects  would  ba  able  to  recognize 
one  on  sight.  I  am  not  always  sure  that  I  know  the 
San  Jos6  scale  when  I  see  it ;  for  there  are  two  or 
three  scales  which  look  so  much  like  it  that  it  requires 
considerable  microscopical  manipulation  to  enable 
one  to  say  definitely  whether  he  is  looking  at  this 
dreaded  pest  or  not.  I  would  advise  H.  J.  G.  to  send 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  for 
the  illustrated  information  which  they  can  supply  on 
this  insect ;  then  closely  scrutinize  his  trees,  and 
whenever  anything  of  a  scale-like  nature  appears, 
send  specimens  to  one  of  the  experiment  stations  for 
determination. 

Green  Lice  on  Cabbage. 

G.  L.  Y.,  Orient,  M.  Y. — What  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of,  or  pre¬ 
vent,  the  green  lice  that  come  on  cabbage,  especially  during  dry 
weather  ?  Our  Brussels  sprouts  are  badly  infested  with  them 
this  year,  and  a  similar  form  of  lice  has  destroyed  our  cucum¬ 
bers,  only  the  latter  look  black  instead  of  green. 

Ans. — Thorough  and  frequent  sprayings  with  whale- 
oil  soap  (one  pound  dissolved  in  about  five  gallons  of 
water),  or  kerosene  emulsion,  is  about  as  practical 
and  successful  as  any  method  jet  devised  for  dealing 
with  the  plant  louse  infesting  cabbages  and  similar 
plants.  Use  an  under- spray  nozzle,  that  is  a  nozzle 
on  the  end  of  a  tube  bent  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle 
near  the  nozzle.  The  Cucumber  aphis  or  louse  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  attacking  cabbages.  Some 
check  it  successfully  with  the  above  spray,  while 


others  invert  wash  tubs  or  similar  dishes  over  the 
hills,  gathering  the  vines  under  the  tubs,  and  then  gen¬ 
erate  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  or  liberate  the  fumes  of 
carbon  bisulphide  under  the  tub.  Either  louse  is  a 
hard  pest  to  combat,  and  requires  thorough  work. 

m.  v.  s. 

Pruning  Plum  Trees  in  Maine. 

O.  II.  F.,  Bath ,  Me.— I  have  20  plum  trees,  planted  last  spring, 
that  have  made  a  new  growth  of  from  one  to  six  feet.  Should  the 
new  growth  be  cut  back,  and  if  so,  how  much  would  be  best  for 
them  ? 

A  ns  — J  udicious  pruning  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  successful  plum  culture.  It  is,  also, 
important  that  the  work  be  carefully  and  systemati¬ 
cally  done  from  the  first.  The  maxim,  “  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,”  is  specially  applicable 
in  growing  plum  trees.  Beginning  with  the  second 
year  after  planting,  the  trees  should  be  examined  an¬ 
nually,  and  the  previous  year’s  growth  should  be 
thinned  and  cut  back  one-fourth  to  one-half.  In  this 
way,  strong,  compact  heads  are  formed,  and  fruit 
spurs  are  developed  near  the  body  of  the  tree,  where 
future  crops  of  fruit  may  be  carried  with  the  least 
liability  of  loss  in  case  of  high  winds.  Figs.  341 
and  342  are  from  photographs  of  a  plum  tree  of  erect 
habit,  three  years  after  planting,  “  before  and  after  ” 
pruning.  The  fact  should  constantly  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  wood  of  the  plum  is  much  more  brittle 
than  that  of  the  apple  and  pear,  and  will  not  stand 
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A  MAINE  PLUM  TREE  AFTER  PRUNING.  Fig.  342. 

heavy  loads.  Neither  can  lack  of  care  during  the 
first  few  years  be  overcome  later  when  the  saw  must 
be  substituted  for  knife  and  pruning  shears. 

Maine  Experiment  Station.  w.  m.  munson. 

Concord  Wine  ;  Making  and  Selling. 

J.  M.  C.,  Logansport,  Ind. — 1.  Will  you  give  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  wine  of  Concord  grapes  ?  2.  Can  I  sell  wine  by  the 
gallon  to  a  neighbor  without  a  Government  license  ?  I  made 
eight  gallons,  and  it  is  of  no  account.  I  made  eight  gallons 
more  in  jugs  (the  first  was  in  a  whisky  keg)  and  all  pronounce  it 
fine.  Both  were  made  alike  as  far  as  I  know.  A  neighbor  wants 
a  gallon,  and  says  that  I  can  sell  as  I  am  not  making  it  for  a 
living,  for  if  I  was  following  it  as  business,  X  would  need  a  license. 

Ans  — 1.  To  20  pounds  of  grapes,  washed  and 
stemmed,  add  10  pounds  granulated  sugar.  Place  in  a 
large  stone  jar,  a  layer  of  grapes  alternated  with  a 
layer  of  sugar.  Pour  on  six  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
let  stand  until  cool  enough  to  bear  the  hand,  then 
mash  thoroughly,  and  cover  with  a  thin  cloth.  Let  it 
stand  three  days,  then  strain  and  put  back  in  the  jar, 
cover  with  «cloth,  let  stand  eight  days,  then  strain 
through  a  cloth  bag,  and  bottle  or  jug.  Leave  the 
corks  loose  until  done  working,  then  push  them  down 
tight.  2.  No  Sec.  39,  chap.  119,  United  States  Statutes, 
provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  person  wishing 
to  manufacture  and  sell  spirits,  ale,  beer  and  wine  by 
the  gallon  or  otherwise,  to  procure  a  license  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Collector.  Sec.  41  provides  that,  in 
addition  to  the  fees  payable  for  the  license  above 
named,  there  shall  be  paid  a  duty  on  each  and  every 
gallon  made  for  sale  before  offering  the  same  for 
sale.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  as  to  quantity.  The 
distilling  or  making  of  wine  in  quantities  of  eight 
gallons,  and  selling  the  same  by  the  gallon ,  would 
be  clearly  a  violation  of  the  Federal  law,  unless  one 
were  licensed  so  to  do.  The  custom  of  farmers  or 
others  of  manufacturing  a  few  gallons  of  wine  for 
home  consumption,  is  allowable  under  the  statute, 
but  the  sale  of  a  single  gallon  to  a  neighbor  would  be 
a  technical  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It 
would,  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  in  violation  of  the  Act 
of  March  8, 1897,  Indiana  Laws  1897,  page  253.  b.  d.  f. 


Ensilage  Ration  for  Heifers  and  Steers. 

W.  II.  At.,  Strathroy,  Ont.—l  have  13  heifers  and  20  steers,  mostly 
two-year-olds,  which  I  wish  to  fatten  now.  I  have  room  for  only 
20  to  be  stall-tied  in  a  warm  stable  under  the  barn.  The  others 
will  be  loose  In  a  fairly  comfortable  enclosed  shed,  provided  with 
mangers  and  water.  I  have  plenty  of  good  corn  ensilage,  well 
cobbed,  clover  hay,  dry  corn  stalks,  wheat,  oat,  rye  and  pea 
straw,  also  some  mangels  and  turnips.  A  good  windmill  is  on 
the  barn.  I  have  a  cutting  box.  What  meal  do  I  need,  in  addition, 
to  fatten  the  animals  best  and  at  least  cost  ?  I  get  pea  chop  at 
90  cents  per  100  pounds,  one-fourth  corn  chop  70  cents,  oat  chop 
70  cents,  rye  chop  80  cents,  one-lialf  barley  chop  55  cents,  mixed 
chop  (largely  small  wheat,  screenings  and  general  mill  toll)  75 
cents,  shorts  70  cents,  one-fourth  bran  50  cents. 

Ans  — The  cheapest  grain  foods  in  this  list  at  the 
prices  given  are  corn  chop,  barley  chop  and  bran.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  barley,  one  of  corn 
and  one  of  bran,  would  make  a  good  ration  to  go  with 
the  ensilage  and  clover  hay.  When  animals  are  well 
fed,  as  they  must  be  in  fattening,  and  getting  ensilage 
and  clover  hay  with  plenty  ot  grain,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  eat  much  straw  or  dry  corn 
stalks.  Thus  it  would  not  be  well  to  depend  on  giv¬ 
ing  them  much  of  these  foods.  Make  their  chief  coarse 
ration  of  ensilage,  and  on  this  give  them  the  grain, 
all  they  will  stand.  Then  between  two  such  daily 
feeds,  let  them  pick  at  what  bright  straw  or  clover 
hay  they  may  like.  But  let  most  of  the  coarse,  dry 
fodder  go  to  the  store  cattle.  If  the  ensilage  will  not 
last  during  the  season  for  two  feeds  daily,  it  would  be 
well  to  feed  it  at  night  only,  and  for  the  morning 
ration  give  mangels  with  the  grain,  and  clover  hay. 

L.  A. 

Earth  Reservoir  for  Irrigation  Purposes 

W.  D.  K.,  Chicago,  III. — Will  you  give  directions  for  building 
a  reservoir  with  eartb  embankments,  for  irrigation  purposes  ? 
The  intention  is  to  build  a  reservoir  150  feet  in  diameter,  capable 
of  holding  five  feet  of  water,  but  we  cannot  And  any  authority  on 
the  following  points:  1.  Is  it  necessary  to  dig  down  any  distance 
on  the  site  of  the  proposed  embankment,  in  order  to  get  a  founda¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  retaining  wail  will  not  slide  on  its  base  by  press¬ 
ure  of  water  inside  the  reservoir  ?  If  so,  how  deep  should  this 
foundation  be  dug  ?  2.  Should  the  embankment  be  two  feet,  or 
more,  above  the  proposed  highest  water-level  in  the  reservoir  ?  3. 
How  wide  should  this  embankment  be  at  the  base,  and  how  wide 
on  top  ?  Also,  what  would  be  the  proper  slope  for  its  walls  on 
the  inside  and  outside?  Would  a  slope  of  one  foot  to  every  1)4 
foot  rise  be  necessary  ?  Toe  soil  is  what  is  known  in  the  South¬ 
west  as  “  chocolate  upland,”  while  that  on  the  creek  bottom  is 
known  as  “Crawfish."  The  subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  dug  ponds  in  the  vicinity,  seems,  at  least  when  pud¬ 
dled,  to  be  almost  impervious  to  water. 

Ans. — 1.  The  soft  soil  and  vegetable  -matter  should 
be  carefully  removed  from  under  the  entire  base  of 
the  embankment,  which  should  be  carried  down  to 
soil  which  is,  itself,  impervious  to  water.  2.  The  em¬ 
bankment  should  be,  at  least,  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  3.  For  five  feet  of 
water  in  the  reservoir,  the  embankment  should  be 
eight  feet  high,  five  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  29  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  slope  of  IX  foot  horizontal, 
on  inside  and  outside,  to  each  foot  of  height,  j.  a.  h. 

How  to  Test  Well  Water. 

F.  F.  8.,  Manchester,  N.  II.— How  can  I  test  well  water  for  family 
use  and  watering  stock  ? 

Ans, — A  simple  test  to  determine  the  presence  of 
chlorides  in  well  water  is  made  as  follows  :  Put  into 
a  half  tumblerful  of  water,  a  few  drops  of  silver 
nitrate.  If  any  sewage  matter  or  chlorides  be  pres¬ 
ent,  a  white  precipitate  will  be  formed.  To  determine 
whether  this  precipitate  is  actually  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  chlorides,  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  If 
the  white  precipitate  do  not  disappear,  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  chlorides,  and  the  water  should  not 
be  used  for  drinking  purposes.  l,  a.  c. 

Difference  Between  Portland  Cement  and  Water-lime. 

W.  II.  L.,  Fremont,  Ind.—Ol  what  is  cement  made,  and  what 
makes  the  difference  between  water-lime  and  Portland  cement  ? 
I  have  often  thought  I  would  ask  you  some  questions,  but  before 
I  would  do  so,  I  would  find  the  answer  in  your  valuable  paper. 

Ans. — There  is  a  great,  deal  of  difference  between 
Portland  cement  and  hydraulic  lime  (sometimes  called 
water-lime),  with  the  advantages  largely  in  favor  of 
the  cement.  Portland  cement  is  made  by  thoroughly 
mixing  together,  in  suitable  proportions,  clay  and 
finely  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime  (either  chalk, 
marl  or  compact  limestone),  burning  the  mixture  in 
kilns  at  high  heat,  and  then  grinding  the  burnt  prod¬ 
uct  to  fine  powder  between  ordinary  millstones.  Hy¬ 
draulic  lime  can  be  made  by  mixing  together,  in  suit¬ 
able  proportions,  thoroughly  slaked  common  lime 
and  unburnt  clay,  tempering  the  mixture  with  water, 
and  burning  it  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  rounded  balls, 
in  an  ordinary  lime-kiln.  The  burnt  material  can  be 
slaked  in  the  usual  way,  as  it  contains  an  excess  of 
quicklime  or  caustic  lime,  which  induces  slaking. 
Portland-cement  mortar  sets  or  hardens  very  quickly, 
and  has  great  ultimate  strength.  Hydraulic  lime 
sometimes  requires  as  long  as  12  or  15  days  to  harden 
so  as  to  resist  crushing  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  its  hydraulic  energy  and  strength  are  far 
inferior  to  that  of  Portland  cement.  No  hydraulic 
lime  is  made  in  the  United  States.  It  is  made  in 
France,  and  was  formerly  brought  here  in  large 
quantities,  but  it  is  not  used  here  now,  hydraulic 
cement  having  been  found  to  be  so  much  superior 
to  it.  j,  ^  Hi 
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Ail  communications  intended  for  this 
department  should,  for  the  next  seven 
months,  he  addressed  toE.  S.  Carman,  No. 
5  West  82nd  Street ,  New  York  . 


THE  LIVINGSTON’S  BANNER  AND 
THE  Rr  N.-Y.  POTATOES. 

On  page  741,  we  note  what  is  said  about  the 
Livingston’s  Banner  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  pota¬ 
toes.  Early  last  spring,  we  think  it  was,  some 
of  your  correspondents  tried  to  make  out  that 
Carman  No.  1  and  Carman  No.  3  were  the  same 
as  Banner.  1.  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  Ban¬ 
ner  put  in  comparison  with  such  good  kinds;  we 
take  it  as  a  compliment  for  our  variety.  We  have 
heard  quite  often,  also,  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
and  Banner  resemble  each  other  very  much  in 
some  respects,  but  almost  invariably,  that  the 
Banner  is  far  superior  in  quality,  also  that  the 
skin  is  more  netted.  2.  One  grower  states  that 
he  could  easily  distinguish  the  difference  in 
growth  or  color  of  the  tops  at  quite  a  distance 
from  his  field. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  at  different  times  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  for 
fear  that  some  of  your  readers  may  have  got 
the  impression  that  we  introduced  one  or  the 
other  of  your  varieties  under  the  name  of  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  Banner,  you  should,  in  justice  to  us, 
give  them  a  few  facts.  When  we  introduced  this 
potato  a  few  years  ago,  we  stated  in  our  Seed 
Annual  that  we  secured  it  from  one  of  our  grow¬ 
ers  in  central  Ohio,  who  had  grown  it  from  seed, 
etc.  Last  week,  this  grower  was  in  the  store  at 
the  time  The  R.  N.-Y.  arrived,  and  we  called  his 
attention  to  the  item.  He  says  that  he  never  had 
a  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato  on  his  farm,  and  that  the 
only  claim  you  have  on  his  seedling  is  that  you 
advised  your  readers  about  1880  or  1881  to  grow 
some  seedling  potatoes,  and  he  sent  the  following 
spring  to  a  Mr.  Perkins  at  Sioux  City,  la  ,  for  a 
packet  of  seed,  and  after  growing  the  product  of 
this  seed  for  several  years,  finally  discarded  all 
but  the  one  which  he  sold  to  us  with  all  rights 
to  name,  introduce,  etc.,  as  we  thought  best. 
This  grower  we  have  known  for  over  30  years  as 
an  honorable  man.  He  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
many  years,  and  says,  “  You  should  not  go  back 
on  me, as  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  my  preacher  on  potatoes.” 
3.  It  seems  strange  that  so  many  of  your  potatoes 
should  look  like  Livingston’s  Banner.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  an  error  in  marking  might  have 
occurred  at  your  grounds,  and  you  have  intro¬ 
duced  our  potato  by  mistake  ?  If  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way,  it  must  be  that  the 
“ready  writer”  is  better  with  the  pen  than 
in  the  potato  patch  and  bin,  for  we  presume  that 
no  two  of  the  five  sorts  are  alike  in  all  particu¬ 
lars.  4.  In  what  year  did  you  i  ntroduce  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  ?  A.  W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS. 


tioned  potatoes  has  ever  borne  seed 
balls  at  the  Rural  Grounds . 

The  Cumberland  Blackcap. — Plants 
were  received  from  Jackson  &  Perkins, 
of  Newark,  N.  Y  ,  during  the  fall  of 
1896.  July  1,  1897,  we  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  :  Berries  large,  black,  with 
scarcely  any  bloom  (drupelets  small), 
quality  excellent,  about  the  size  of 
Dregg;  firm,  and  of  far  better  quality. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  blackcap  of  better 
quality.  *  *  *  Among  the  earliest 
to  ripen;  beautiful,  glossy  black  ber¬ 
ries.  Plants  very  prolific,  from  10  to  14 
berries  in  a  cluster.  Highly  promising. 
The  plants  stood  the  winter  without 
injury.  The  Cumberland  originated 
with  David  Miller,  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 
See  Fig.  339,  page  802 . 

There  are  few  lovers  of  pears  that, 
after  they  have  eaten  their  first  well- 
grown,  well-ripened  Anjou,  do  not  ask 
its  name  with  a  view  to  buying  more  for 
immediate  use,  or  planting  Anjou  trees 
in  their  own  gardens  or  orchards.  If  a 
vote  among  all  the  judges  of  pears  in 
the  country  were  taken  as  to  which  is 
the  best  variety  of  its  season,  we  think 
that  the  Anjou  would  be  elected  by  an 
“  overwhelming  majority.”  The  Seckel 
is  a  little  earlier,  and  few  will  dispute 
that,  in  regard  to  fineness  of  flesh,  rich¬ 
ness  and  spiciness,  it  has  no  rival.  But 
the  Anjou  and  Seckel  scarcely  collide. 
Each  holds  a  first  place  in  a  field  of  its 
own.  One  might  eat  his  “  fill  ”  of  the 
spicy  Seckel,  yet  find  a  place  for  the 
refreshing  Anjou;  and  so,  too,  after 
making  one’s  chief  meal  of  the  Anjou, 
he  might  enjoy  a  Seckel  for  a  dessert. 
No  other  firm  or  individual  has  done 
more  to  popularize  the  Anjou  than  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry.  Year  after  year,  they 
have,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  sent 
liberal  boxes  of  the  Anjou  to  acquain¬ 
tances  and  to  leading  rural  papers,  so 
that  its  real  value  has  become  more  and 
more  widely  known  and  appreciated. 
A  box  was  received  by  the  writer  No¬ 
vember  1.  It  contained  about  50,  the 
average  size  being,  as  nearly  as  esti¬ 
mated,  lY/i  inches  the  long  circum¬ 
ference  by  10  the  shorter.  All  were  of 
the  same  obovate  shape,  with  short,  fat 
stems,  the  color  being  a  medium  yel¬ 
lowish  green,  with  a  scarcely  noticeable 
dull  red  cheek. 


1.  We  have  never  heard  that  aDy  one 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  Carman  No. 

1  and  Carman  No.  3  are  the  same,  or  that 
either  is  the  same  as  Livingston’s  Ban¬ 
ner.  Two  experiment  stations  have  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Banner  is  the  same  as 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  According  to  our 
own  trials,  the  Banner  and  R.  N.-Y.  No. 

2  are  closely  alike,  but  they  are  not  the 
same,  differing,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
in  that  the  No.  2  is  a  heavier  yielder  and 
less  inclined  to  be  netted,  while,  as 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  it  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  to  the  Banner.  2.  We 
have  been  unable  to  distinguish  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
vines  or  in  the  color  of  the  blossoms, 
which  are  distinctively  white  and  pur¬ 
ple.  3.  No,  we  fancy  that  this  is  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  Our  first  trial  of 
the  Livingston’s  Banner  was  made,  as  we 
recall  it,  two  years  ago.  4.  The  No  2 
originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds  in  1883. 
The  Carman  No.  3  originated  in  1888. 
The  Carman  No.  1  originated  in  1889, 
the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1892  or  1893, 
we  are  not  positive  which.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  we  cannot,  by  any 
possibility,  have  introduced  the  Banner 
as  any  one  of  our  own  varieties.  We 
may  add  that  not  one  of  the  above  men- 


We  planted  our  first  Anjou  pears, 
dwarf  and  standard,  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  about  20  years  ago,  but  neither 
has  ever  given  us  fruit  that,  in  excel¬ 
lence,  has  compared  favorably  with  such 
kinds  as  Superfin,  Bose  or  Sheldon.  But 
it  succeeds  splendidly  in  many  other 
States,  as  we  have  before  noted,  also  in 
Ontario  and  Nova  hcotia.  These  States 
are  Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor¬ 
gia,  South  and  North  Carolina,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Oregon,  Michigan  (T.  T.  Lyon  gives  it 
double  stars  for  every  part  of  the  State), 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Maine. 

The  Laurel-Leaf  Willow. — Fig.  338, 
page  802,  shows  a  portrait  of  a  Laurel- 
leaf  willow  grown  from  a  cutting  sent 
to  Mr.  George  E.  Scott  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
16  years  ago.  He  says  that  it  is  now 
nearly  40  feet  in  height,  and  at  least  25 
feet  wide.  “  It  is  very  handsome  when 
in  full  leaf,  and  has  been  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  by  lovers  of  trees  and  as  a  lawn 
adorner.”  The  first  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  willow  planted  at  the  Rural 


Grounds  was  bought  from  the  late  A.  S. 
Fuller  22  years  ago.  Cuttings  root 
readily  and  grow  with  wonderful  rapid  - 
ity,  the  leaves  being  ovate-lanceolate  in 
shape,  and  often  nine  inches  in  length 
with  a  surface  as  glossy  as  if  it  had  been 
varnished.  It  will  grow  almost  any 
where,  but  the  leaves  do  not  attain  so 
large  a  size  unless  the  plant  is  growing 
in  soil  that  never  suffers  from  drought. 
Catalogues  give  the  botanical  name  as 
Salix  Laurifolia,  an  appropriate  name, 
certainly,  because  the  leaves  do  resemble 
those  of  the  Laurel.  Laurifolia,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  correct  specific  name 
What  it  is  we  cannot  say,  as  many  lead¬ 
ing  arboriculturists  to  whom  we  havf 
submitted  specimens  fail  to  agree  as  to 
its  specific  name.  Because  of  its  rapid 
growth,  it  makes  a  fine  shrub  in  two  or 
three  years.  After  that,  the  shrubs 
may  readily  be  transplanted  to  out-of- 
the-way  places — behind  the  barn,  about 
the  wood-shed,  back  of  the  kitchen — and 
in  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  they 
may  be  used  for  kindling  wood,  substi¬ 
tuting  smaller  plants  in  their  stead . 

Mb.  J.’ C.  Sengeb,  of  Virginia,  writes 
us  -  interestingly  as  to  clovers  bearing 
more  than  three  leaves.  His  children 


I 


extends  beyond  the  present 
generation.  Its  marvelous 
durability  makes  it  an  heir¬ 
loom — always  accurate. 

Elgin  Full  Ruby  Jeweled 
movements  represent  the  best 
in  time-keeping  machinery. 
In  sizes  for  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  Approved  Holiday  gifts. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  “Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  works  —  fully  guaranteed. 


discovered  a  plant  growing  about  two 
feet  beyond  the  borders  of  a  field  which 
he  sowed  to  Red  clover  early  last  winter. 
He  calls  this  plant  a  veritable  Multifolia 
pratense,  the  stems  with  only  three 
leaves  being  decidedly  in  the  minority. 
There  were  a  few  stems  bearing  four 
leaves.  Those  with  five  leaves  were  in 
the  majority.  He  is  now  protecting  this 
plant  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining 
whether,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  possible  to  fix  this  sport¬ 
ing  prolificacy.  “  An  additional  leaf,” 
he  says,  “may  not  mean  much  in  the 
aggregate  weight  of  hay,  but  it  might 
give  us  one-third  more  nitrogen  traps,  so 
that  we  might  reasonably  hope  to  get 
four  pounds  of  free  nitrogen  for  every 
three  we  now  obtain.  If  the  seed  from 
this  plant  will  give  only  one  plant  with 
like  tendency,  there  would  be  sufficient 
encouragement  to  continue  the  experi¬ 
ment.” . 


•‘Intensive  Cultivation  is  the  Keynote  to  Success!" 

SUCCESS 

Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 

talfelN  (jlRMNIi 

*  *  $1.00  a  Year.  ^  Every  Saturday. 

A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Home. 

THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription;  it  will  earn 
you  $100  before  the  twelve  months  are  up.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copy  free. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  address 

ill.  BtHOEHIKG,  P.0.  Box  1697,  Mew  lori 


LOCAL  MANAGER 

in  every  town.  Commission  or  salary;  payable 
weekly;  work  steady.  Address,  with  business 
references,  slating  age, 

GLEN  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


\\J  _  DAV  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
YY  C  V  r\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY.  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansvillt,  N.  I 


Don’t  JStarve 

Because  Your  Stomach  Will  Not 
Digest  Food. 

Take  Hood’s  -Sarsaparilla  and  be  cured.  It 
will  tone  and  strengthen  your  stomach  and  create 
an  appetite.  Then  you  may  eat  without  fear  of 
distress,  your  food  will  be  digested  and  as¬ 
similated,  and  you  will  grow  strong  and  healthy. 

H00d’S  S?a?ma 


#1.50  for  1,000  Brandywine  Stberry  Pits.  Orders 
booked  now  for  spring.  T.  C.  Kevltt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Aftl  IIUD I  AM  Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
llULUKIBI  All  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


200.000 


LUCUETIA  DEWBERRY  TIPS;  very 
line,  heavily  rooted.  Price,  $1  per 
100;  $6  per  1,000;  $25  per  5  000 -by 
freight  or  express.  My  new  32-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue  now  ready.  Best  out.  Sent 

f  i-nn  AdfirAtlfi 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 


Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


Grape  Vines™ 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WILDER.  Lowest  rates. Quality 
extra. Warranted  true.  T.  s.  uubbard  CO.,  Fredoda,  H.T 


English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yobkkb,  New  York. 


BUSINESS 


LJ  ET  D  I  ET  O  to  plant  tor  business  and  for  profit,  are 
CV  rC  tv  I  EL  Montmorency,  English  Morello,  Louis 
Philippe,  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Napoleon  and  Windsor.  We  have  others,  but  these  are 
the  ones  you  waot.  Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  our  prices  for  these  and  other  fresh-dug  business 
trees.  -  We  have  no  novelties,  no  catchpenny  schemes,  offer  no  chromos,  do  not  pay  50  cents  freight, 
and  add  $5  to  price  of  your  trees,  but  we  give  full  value  in  trees  for  your  money.  All  stock 

^  of  inspection  with  every 'shipment.  "  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

A-RTHUri  j.  COXjXjINTS,  Moorestown,  JNT.  J. 


TDCCC  SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AHD  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
I  I  I  ■■  ■■  varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue- 
“The  Leading  Nero  England  Nursery .**  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


etc.  advertise  themselves.  The  foest 
always  cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants 
from  Flower  aud  Vegetable  Seeds  to 
Street  Trees  at  low  rates.  We  publish  one  of 
the  leadiug  Seed,  Plant  aud  Tree  Cata- 

_ _  _ _ ^  logues  issued  which  we  mail  tree.  Try  us, 

our  stock  and  prices  will  please  you.  Can  refer 
you  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  43  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  us 
patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES,  SHIELDS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  ETC.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  44th  year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  26,  PAI N ESVILLE,  O. 
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Steam  Power  m  the  Dairy. 

C.  C.  C.,  Barrackville,  W.  Va. — I 
have  had  steam  power  at  my  barn  for 
four  years.  I  first  bought  a  three-horse¬ 
power,  run  it  one  year,  and  found  it  too 
light  for  my  work,  so  I  exchanged  it  for 
a  63^-horse-power.  I  find  that  live  steam 
for  use  on  all  occasions  is  very  import¬ 
ant  in  dairy  work.  I  could  not  well  do 
without  my  steam  power.  I  always  have 
hot  water  for  washing  cans,  and  steam 
for  running  my  separators,  grinding  and 
crushing  my  grain,  also  cutting  my  fod¬ 
der  and  straw.  I  never  used  a  gas 
engine,  but  would  think  the  live  steam 
power  far  superior  to  anything  else  in 
that  line.  I  live  in  a  great  coal  country, 
and  use  coal  for  fuel. 

H.  Q.  M.,  West  Winsted,  Conn. — We 
never  had  a  gas  engine,  and  for  our 
business,  it  would  be  of  little  use,  as 
our  steam  engine  is  put  to  a  number  of 
uses  besides  direct  power  purposes.  For 
this  reason,  for  the  average  farm,  we 
should  much  prefer  the  steam  engine. 
We  use  live  steam  for  heating  water  for 
washing  cans,  creamery  utensils,  etc., 
for  heating  milk,  scalding  cream  for  ice 
cream,  cooking  potatoes  and  vegetables 
for  pigs  and  hens,  hog  and  chicken  scald¬ 
ing,  can  steaming,  etc.  Our  engine  is 
known  as  the  Safe  engine,  occupies  but 
little  space,  and  weighs  about  1,200 
pounds.  The  boiler  is  square,  has  fusible 
plug,  can’t  blow  up,  and  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  out  of  order.  It  uses 
coal,  kerosene  or  wood ;  we  use  the 
latter.  It  takes  but  little  fuel  and  very 
little  attention.  One  day,  my  brother 
built  a  fire  in  the  engine  at  the  creamery, 
went  back  to  the  barn  10  rods  away, 
milked  four  cows,  returned  to  the  cream¬ 
ery,  got  a  churning  ready,  churned  it, 
worked  and  salted  the  butter,  did  the 
necessary  washing,  and  at  the  end, 
there  were  30  pounds  of  steam  with¬ 
out  once  touching  the  fire  from  the 
time  of  kindling.  We  use  the  engine 
for  churning,  freezing  ice  cream,  sawing 
wood,  grinding  green  bone,  and  cutting 
ensilage. 

Husking  and  Shredding  Machines. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Steering,  III. — 
We  think  it  proper  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  article  on  corn 
huskers  and  fodder  shredders,  by  E.  H. 
Collins,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November 
20,  as  some  of  the  impressions  there 
recorded  certainly  do  not  apply  to  all 
makes  of  these  machines.  We  presume 
that  no  one  will  contend  that  any  kind 
of  a  machine  is  absolutely  perfect ;  even 
so  standard  and  small  an  implement  as 
the  common  plow,  is  to-day  a  subject  of 
criticism  and  discussion.  This  company 
were  the  pioneers  in  this  business  of 
corn  huskers  and  fodder  shredders  com¬ 
bined,  and  we  are  aware  that  each  year 
has  seen  improvements,  so  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  1897  is  better  than  the  machine 
of  any  proceeding  year. 

The  price  mentioned  in  this  article  of 
$450  to  $500,  is  higher  than  the  largest- 
size  machine  we  make  for  thrashers. 
That  largest  machine  sells  for  $425, 
which  is  subject  to  a  liberal  discount 
for  cash,  and  there  are  two  smaller  sizes 
made  for  farmers’  own  use.  The  smaller 
sizes  only  were  made  at  first,  and  our 
experience  is  that  the  demand  for  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  farmer’s  own  use  has 
grown  less  and  less,  while  the  demand 
for  the  largest  size  for  use  by  thrashers 
has  increased,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  farmers  prefer  to  have  the 
work  done  by  thrashers  rather  than 
to  do  it  themselves.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  machines  are  ready  for  the 
farmers  who  wish  them. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  depends 
on  the  heaviness  of  the  corn,  and  its 
condition,  but  even  more  upon  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  machine  by  the  operator. 


We  are  prepared  to  *•  guarantee  one  acre 
per  hour  in  good  average  corn,  with  our 
large-size  machine,  in  the  hands  of  any 
competent  man  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
users  hereabouts  are  doing  far  more  than 
that ;  in  many  cases,  from  14  to  17  acres 
per  day.  Your  correspondent  complains 
of  the  short  length  of  the  fodder  ele¬ 
vator.  Elevators  are  furnished  of  almost 
any  desired  length.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  us  to  furnish  them  at  least  30 
feet  long,  and  we  have  furnished  a  few 
longer  than  that.  The  machine  as  now 
furnished  shells  but  very  little  of  the 
corn  when  properly  adjusted  and  han¬ 
dled,  and  most  of  this  little  that  is 
shelled  is  taken  out  before  it  reaches 
the  barn  with  the  fodder.  As  to  the 
men  mentioned  who  have  not  made  a 
success  with  machines,  while  we  do  not 
know  what  make  of  machine  they  are 
using,  we  do  know  that  nearly  all  manu¬ 
facturers  are  ready  and  willing  to  give 
advice  that  would  be  valuable  in  such 
cases,  if  asked  for  rightly. 

New  Plants  for  California. 

T.  E.  R.,  Livermore,  Cal. — In  a  re¬ 
cent  R.  N.-Y.,  you  ask  for  experience 
with  the  Australian  Salt-bush.  I  received 
some  seeds  from  the  University  two 
years  ago,  and  planted  them  in  boxes, 
and  then  transplanted  the  plants,  ex¬ 
cept  one  plot  four  feet  square,  on  which 
I  sowed  the  seed  broadcast.  The  plants 
all  grew  very  slowly  during  the  spring, 
but  as  the  weather  grew  warmer,  the 
plants  grew  very  rapidly.  We  let  the 
poultry  run  on  the  Salt-bush  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  About 
the  first  of  December,  I  cut  what  was 
left  to  save  the  seed  ;  where  I  had  set 
out  single  plants,  they  averaged  11 
pounds  to  the  plant  just  as  it  was  cut. 
The  plants  spread  about  six  feet  in  each 
direction.  When  I  cut  the  plot  which 
was  sown  broadcast,  I  had  to  begin  at 
one  side,  and  roll  it  over  and  cut  it  off 
with  a  knife  ;  when  I  got  through,  I  had 
a  mat  about  a  foot  thick  and  16  feet 
square,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
pull  it  apart.  I  have  quite  a  lot  this 
year,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  cut  any 
of  it.  I  think  that  it  has  a  place  on 
every  farm  in  this  part  of  the  State,  to 
furnish  green  pasture  from  June  to  De¬ 
cember.  With  Salt-bush  and  Modiola, 
when  once  well  established,  we  can  have 
green  pasture  every  day  in  the  year. 

Keeping  Cabbage  in  a  House. 

M.  H.  B.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — I  believe 
that  the  method  proposed  on  page  789, 
would  answer  as  well  for  keeping  cab¬ 
bages  as  for  apples,  as  both  require 
about  the  same  conditions — an  even 
temperature  of  about  30  degrees.  My 
usual  method  for  storing  cabbages  has 
been  to  bury  the  heads  with  the  roots 
attached.  One  season,  we  stored  several 
thousand  heads  in  the  cellar  of  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  but  on  account  of  very  mild 
weather  during  December,  they  began 
to  heat,  so  we  removed  them  to  the  barn 
where  they  were  covered  with  straw 
until  disposed  of.  A  few  years  ago,  an 
extensive  grower  of  cabbages  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  erected  a  building  especially 
for  storing  his  crop.  It  was  arranged 
with  a  passageway  through  the  center 
and  holes  on  each  side  so  that  the  heads 
were  placed  in  separate  tiers  from  the 
■floor  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  Dur¬ 
ing  very  cold  weather,  sufficient  heat 
was  provided  to  keep  them  from  freez¬ 
ing.  This  method  proved  very  success¬ 
ful,  as  it  allowed  access  to  the  cabbages 
at  all  times. 


After  coughs  and  colds 
the  germs  of  consumption 
■often  gain  a  foothold. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  will  not  cure  every 
case;  but,  if  taken  in  time, 
it  will  cure  many. 

Even  when  the  disease  is 
farther  advanced,  some  re¬ 
markable  cures  are  effected. 
In  the  most  advanced  stages 
it  prolongs  life,  and  makes 
the  days  far  more  comfort¬ 
able.  Everyone  suffering 
from  consumption  needs  this 
food  tonic. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York, 


It's  Up-to-date 

in  fact,  it  is  practically  a  twentieth  century  production  ! 

It  is  as  much  superior  to  every  other  separator  in  the 
market  as  the  electric  light  is  to  the  tallow  candle.  It 
separates  the  cream  completely,  does  it  quickly,  cheaply, 
and  is  cleaned  easily,  and  easily  operated. 

THE  IMPROVED 
UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 


>  \ 


has  come  out  of  every  comparative  test  with  the 
highest  honors.  No  other  separator  has  gained  so 
many  endorsements  from  high  sources,  or  stands  so 
high  at  the  present  day  in  the  opinions  ot  dairymen 
throughout  the  country. 

Some  concerns  which  manufacture  machines 
which  they  call  separators  will  “  shriek  ”  cautions 
and  advice  in  your  ear  if  you  will  listen,  but  you 
can  learn  the  truth  from  our  catalogue,  sent  FREE. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND 


is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  ok 
tive  land.  l{y  using’  tile  you  get  rid  ortli 


ductive _  .  ^ 

surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil 
both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops.  Enoaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  eto.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Ave.  Albany, N.Y. 


rae  farquhar 


ATENT  VARIABLE 

r&icnoiM  FEED 


Medal  and  Blghut  Award  at  the  World ’•  Columbian  Bxpotition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BE8T  BET  WORKS  IK  THX  WORLD.  Warranted  til*  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mlllt.  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple 
menu  ot  Beat  Quality  at  lowest  pricea.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  economical,  Ugh  teat  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  Q ’Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. ,  York,  Pa, 


SAWMILLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-llack.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  In  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices.  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  eta  Mention  this  paper . 
H FINCH  &,  DROMGOLD.  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa 


Ufinec  DflUfCDC  thrashers 

HUn5C  rU  ft  til  Of  and  CLEANERS 
WOOD  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  PNTTCDC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  uu  1  1 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'L  WORKS,  Pottstown.Pa 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Cliarttr  Gasoline  Engine, 

STATION  ARIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Boi  16,  Sterling,  III. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


ST  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MOKE 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  127,000  in  use.  Send  for  KllKE  illustrated  cata 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

02-66  S.  Clinton  Strset,  Chicago,  III. 
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is  often  enough  to  do  somo  things  if  done 
properly  In  the  first  place.  To  build  a  Key¬ 
stone  Fence  Is  doing  the  thing  right  in  tho 
beginning.  25  to  58  inches  high.  For  the 
farm,  lawn,  park  and.  cemetery.  Our 
catalogue  contains  convincing  arguments. 


4  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

•  _ No.  19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
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FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 


Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  68  in.  high ;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 
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There’s  Only  One  Leader 

in  any  line.  Others  follow.  We  began  early,  kept 
at  it,  and  are  still  marking  a  pace.  It  is  STAYING 
that  determines  “staying  qualities.'* 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


30  £222  »  ROD 

Saved  by  building  your  own  wire  fence  with  the 
WILLMARTH  FENCE  MACHINE.  One  man  can 

weave  40  rods  of  the 
best  Cable  Strand 
Fence  per  day  with 
this  economical  ma¬ 
chine.  Enables  you  to 
run  fence  advantage¬ 
ously  and  uniformly 


over  hilly  ground.  Very  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
Costa  only  S3. 50.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
price.  Specially  favorable  terms  to  good  agents  and 
dealers.  WILLJUKTH  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Detroit,  Rich. 


WOVEN  .WIRE. FENCE 

-  Best  on  Earth.  Hone-high,  Bull-  , 
I  strong.  Tig  and  Chicken-tight.  With  ( 
I  our  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  Machine  i 
I  you  can  make  60  rods  a  day  for  ! 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

Orer  50  styles.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELM  AN  SROS., 

Box  106.  Ridgevilln,  Ina. 


BOWEN 

.  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 

(T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
J)  |  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer,  r 
Send  for  large  circulars 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  $%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  26  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  ^loney  orders  and  bank  draftB  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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In  Wisconsin,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  reforest  the 
cut-over  pine  lands  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  great 
lumbermen  have  promised  to  replant  their  cut-over 
lands  with  year-old  trees,  if  the  State  will  strictly 
enforce  the  fire  law  regarding  forests.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  planting  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  $3  for  1,000 
trees,  and  1,000  will  cover  an  acre.  It  is  time  that 
replanting  of  our  fast-disappearing  forests  were  at¬ 
tempted,  and  a  careful  enforcement  of  the  fire  laws 
in  both  new  and  old  forests  is  most  necessary. 

© 

In  the  symposium  in  this  issue  on  the  outlook  for 
sheep,  as  well  as  in  the  one  two  weeks  ago,  the  fact 
stands  out  prominently  that  each  breeder  sees  the 
dawn  of  prosperity  in  the  breed  he  represents.  Each 
pins  his  faith  to  his  own  breed.  That’s  right  1  To 
succeed  with  it,  he  must  have  full  faith  in  it,  and  in 
its  possibilities.  If  he  hasn’t,  what  business  has  he 
with  that  breed  ?  The  same  is  true  in  every  calling. 
A  man  must  believe  thoroughly  in  himself  and  in  his 
profession  or  business.  This  confidence  is  half  the 
battle. 

© 

Fruit  packed  in  peat  moss  has  been  shipped  from 
Canada  to  England  with  great  success.  This  packing 
material,  when  dry,  is  very  absorbent;  and  is  also  re¬ 
garded  as  possessing  antiseptic  properties.  Pears 
and  tomatoes  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  packed  in  this 
material,  and  shipped  in  cold  storage,  traveled  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  even  when  delayed  in  transit.  Ex¬ 
periments  will  be  made  in  shipping  fruit  thus  packed 
without  putting  it  in  cold  storage.  The  experimenter 
claims  to  have  kept  cherries  in  good  condition  for 
three  months,  when  packed  in  this  moss. 

e 

That  the  sheep  business  is  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  is  manifested  all  over  the  country ;  from  the 
western  plains,  where  the  breeding  ewe  has  reached  a 
higher  price  than  for  many  years,  through  the  stud 
flocks  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  and  across 
into  Canada,  where  we  find  everything  in  the  male 
breeding  line  that  is  older  than  a  lamb  has  taken  its 
departure  to  fields  of  usefulness.  In  many  cases,  a 
large  part  of  the  lambs  have,  also,  been  disposed  of. 
Canadian  breeders  are  remarking  the  unprecedented 
numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  that  have  been  shipped 
across  the  line  into  the  United  States  the  past  season. 
Once  more  the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  stick  to 
his  calling  through  the  darkness  of  adversity  has 
been  rewarded.  Even  now  some  breeders,  tempted 
by  high  prices,  are  selling  their  ewe  lambs  for  meat, 
when  they  should  be  kept  for  breeders. 

© 

Four  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  quite  an  extended 
account  of  the  proposed  operations  of  Mr.  M.  Garra- 
han,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Garrahan  is  a  successful 
market  gardener.  Most  of  his  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  high-priced  bottom  land  located  above  the 
coal  mines.  The  rent  for  such  land  was  high,  the 
overflow  from  the  river  filled  it  with  weeds  and 
trash,  and  the  dumpings  from  the  mines  were  slowly 
making  it  sterile.  Mr.  Garrahan  conceived  the  idea 
of  going  back  along  the  railroad  to  a  farm  that  had 
been  worked  to  a  standstill  at  wheat  growing.  His 
plan  was  to  buy  this  cheap  land,  and  endeavor  to 
make  it  over  into  a  suitable  condition  for  growing 
garden  crops.  This  was  to  be  done  chiefly  by  means 
of  chemicals  and  green  crops,  since  little  manure  was 
to  be  found  on  the  farm.  It  was  a  bold  attempt  to 
find  the  key  that  should  unlock  the  plant  food  in  that 
soil,  and  there  were  many  who  prophesied  failure  for 
the  enterprise.  Mr.  Garrahan  begins  in  this  issue  an 


account  of  his  operations,  and  we  will  let  him  tell 
his  own  story.  It  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  What  a  pleasure 
it  must  be  to  master  a  farm  in  this  way  and  lead  it 
back  once  more  to  productiveness.  God  gave  man 
dominion  over,  not  only  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  of 
the  field  itself  ;  but  the  very  best  labor  of  brain  and 
hand  must  be  exchanged  for  that  dominion. 

© 

There  is  much  complaint  among  receivers  of  butter, 
at  this  time  of  year,  about  the  quality  of  the  receipts, 
creamery-made  as  well  as  that  made  in  the  dairy.  It 
is  off  in  flavor,  often  bitter,  crumbly  and  streaked. 
The  methods  of  handling  the  milk  and  cream  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  trouble  is  attributed  to  the  cows  eating  frozen 
grass  and  other  fodder.  Dairymen,  naturally,  wish 
to  save  all  the  fodder  possible,  thus  often  pasture 
their  cows  long  after  they  should  be  kept  off  tne 
fields.  A  brand  of  butter  that  has  made  a  good  name 
for  itself,  may  receive  a  black  eye  by  this  false 
economy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  the  fields  by 
this  late  pasturing.  A  good  silo,  well  filled  with  a 
crop  of  corn,  is  a  much  more  desirable,  and  a  much 
cheaper  way  to  furnish  the  cows  succulence.  It’s  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  cows,  better  for  the  product,  better  for 
the  farm,  better  for  the  farmer’s  pocketbook,  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  farmer. 

© 

One  interesting  thing  about  the  prize  contest  for 
farmhouse  plans  is  the  difference  shown  in  the  types 
of  houses  required  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  northern  New  England  people  want  a  house  con¬ 
nected  with  the  barn  by  means  of  closed  sheds.  Tne 
Southern  farmer  wants  an  open  house,  for  it  is  more 
necessary  for  his  comfort  to  let  the  air  in  than  to  keep 
it  out.  The  farmer  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  a 
plan  that  suits  his  condition,  and  the  Dakota  farmer 
has  another.  We  see.  too,  that  there  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  building  the  same  house  in  various 
sections.  When  a  farmer  has  1,500  bushels  of  wheat 
or  its  equivalent  in  pork,  beef,  cotton  or  butter  to  put 
into  a  house,  he  naturally  wants  as  much  value  and 
comfort  as  the  money  will  buy.  The  value  of  a  house 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  brick,  wood  and  iron  put 
into  it  as  in  the  way  these  materials  are  arranged.  A 
convenient  arrangement  of  rooms  may  increase  the 
selling  or  renting  value  of  the  house  by  50  per  cent. 

© 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Prof.  Bailey  is 
quoted  as  commenting  upon  the  difference  between 
gardeners  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  as  follows  : 
“  A  man  trained  to  gardening  in  Germany  means  a 
gardener  for  life,  while  here  a  man  is  a  gardener  one 
week,  a  car  conductor  the  next,  then  a  farm  hand, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  is  off  with  a  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.”  This,  while  true  enough  of  the  un¬ 
trained  man-of -all-work  who  is  often  accepted  as  a 
gardener  in  this  country,  is  both  misleading  and  un¬ 
just  when  applied  to  the  large  body  of  intelligent, 
practical  trained  men  employed  as  gardeners  by  those 
who  really  understand  the  needs  of  the  occupation. 
These  men  are  trained  just  as  thoroughly,  and  are,  in 
many  respects,  more  progressive  than  their  prototypes 
in  Germany  ;  they  have  such  interest  in  their  work 
that  they  do  not  change  their  vocation  with  every 
whim,  but  are  in  the  business  to  stay.  This  is  a  point 
that  is  not  generally  understood  here,  neither  are 
their  merits  understood,  as  they  are  in  the  older 
countries  of  Europe.  In  many  American  communities 
any  man  who  can  dig  potatoes,  milk  a  cow,  and  mow 
the  lawn,  is  looked  upon  as  a  gardener,  and  it  is 
men  of  this  class  who  lower  the  standard  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  In  Europe,  such  a  man  would  not  be  called 
a  gardener  ;  he  is  simply  a  garden-laborer.  As  em¬ 
ployers  in  this  country  more  generally  realize  the 
education,  ability,  and  practical  knowledge  required 
to  make  a  successful  gardener,  we  shall  hear  less  of 
these  indifferent  workers  who  po  se  as  trained  garden 
workers. 

• 

An  authority  has  recently  given  emphasis  to  his 
notion  that  tuberculosis  is  a  dangerous,  and  treacher¬ 
ous  foe.  The  fine-looking  herd  may  be  badly  infected  ; 
the  more  the  herd  has  been  coddled,  the  greater  the 
danger.  The  disease  germs  must  be  actively  over¬ 
come.  Mere  hygienic  measures  will  render  neithe. 
man  nor  beast  immune  ;  though  the  danger  from  in¬ 
oculation  can  be  lessened.  Horses  are  seldom  troubled 
by  the  disease — an  argument  in  favor  of  horse-steaks. 
Very  likely,  the  activity  of  the  horse,  and  his  good 
care,  work  together  to  protect  him.  He  has  vigorous 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  millionaire’s  cow,  not 
having  to  rustle  for  a  living,  makes  a  fat  target  for 
bacilli.  Sunlight  and  fresh  air  kill  the  disease  germs 
Swine  are  sometimes  fed  the  offal  from  tuberculous 
cattle,  and  acquire  the  disease  speedily.  The  Indians, 
likely,  are  infected  in  the  same  way,  from  unfit  con¬ 


tractors’  beef.  The  poor  creatures  may  have  a  mass 
of  tubercles  on  portions  of  the  offal  which  the  Indians 
consider  delicacies  and  eat  raw.  The  death  rate  from 
consumption  among  those  people  is  half  of  all  deaths. 
We  can  contrast  this  rate  with  that  shown  in  New 
York  City,  where  the  vital  statistics  have  been 
gathered.  The  Jew,  faithful  to  his  religion,  shows 
deaths  from  consumption  at  the  rate  of  76  to  100,000 
per  year  ;  the  native  white  American,  205  ;  the  colored 
people,  531 ;  the  Irish,  over  600.  The  Rabbi  inspects 
the  slaughtering  at  the  abbatoir,  rejecting  all  sus¬ 
picious  carcasses.  This  authority  believes  that  each 
municipality  will  eventually  have  its  own  slaughter 
house,  where  trained  officers  will  inspect  at  all  stages. 
Perhaps  then  beef  raising  in  the  East  will  once  more 
pay. 

O 

A  six- year  old  boy  in  New  Jersey  was  killed  by  an 
electric  car.  The  boy’s  father  brought  suit  against 
the  company  and  won  damages  for  $1.500 — which  we 
should  call  a  small  price  for  a  boy.  The  company 
appealed  the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  boy  should 
not  have  been  permitted  on  the  street  without  a  suit¬ 
able  companion.  Two  courts  have  decided  against 
the  company,  but  now  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
is  evenly  divided  over  the  case.  It  is  said  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  the  result.  A  former 
judge  is  quoted  as  follows  : 

If  the  highest  court  in  the  State  so  fixes  the  law  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  recovery  for  the  killing  of  a  child  of  tender  years  by 
a  street  railroad  car  or  a  steam  car  if  the  parents  of  the  child 
permit  him  to  go  on  the  street  unattended  or  not  sufficiently 
attended  by  some  older  person  for  a  guardian,  that  will  practi¬ 
cally  put  an  end  to  suits  for  damages  for  the  negligent  killing  of 
young  children  by  these  companies,  for  such  children  are  seldom 
guarded  by  adults  while  away  from  home  and,  Indeed,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  their  parents  cannot  afford  to  employ 
nurses  or  others  to  attend  them. 

That  is  very  true,  for  most  people  of  moderate  means 
are  unable  to  provide  guardians  for  their  children 
that  would  suit  the  railroad  companies.  It  is  getting 
to  be  a  remaikable  state  of  affairs  if  the  railroads  are 
to  claim  the  right  to  kill  young  children  in  this  way. 
The  people  of  New  Jersey  should  start  at  once  upon 
a  crusade  for  the  power  to  protect  themselves  against 
such  outrages.  Circulate  petitions  at  once  demand¬ 
ing  the  right  of  communities  to  protect  themselves 
against- railroad  slaughter.  Capture  your  assembly- 
men  before  the  railroads  get  hooks  on  them. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Tell  ye  what,  November’s  dreary  ;  no  use  talkin’,  I  gitskeery 
When  these  sorter  gray  days  come  crowdin’  ’round  a  feller’s 
home; 

Reachin’  in  an’  sorter  pryin’  out  old  memories  you’ve  been  tryln’ 
Fer  to  tuck  away  in  hidin’;  ole  November  comes  a  ridin’, 

Till  ye  think  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  things  and  Nature’s 
flopped. 

Got  to  flop  her  back,  sez  I,  so  I  pitch  right  in  an’  try 
Fer  to  hearten  up  our  folk9,  sorter  polish  up  old  jokes — 

Some  old  chestnut  like  enough,  old  as  Phario  an’  tough 
Ez  his  mummy,  I  trot  out,  when  old  care  gits  round  about. 

On  my  heart  I  feel  his  file,  raspin’,  but  I  crack  a  smile. 

And  jest  think  ahead  to  spring-like  to  git  our  folks  to  sing 
Home,  Sweet  Home,  when  things  aint  right— voices  aint  so  awful 
bright 

As  they  was  some  years  ago;  but  there  aint  no  care  can  grow 
Anywhere  in  range  when  we  tune  them  words  an’  set  ’em  free. 
Talk  about  insecticides  what  kills  bugs  an’  other  snides — 

Aint  no  germ  of  household  wrong  gut  a  chance  agin  that  song. 

Pan  America— the  frying  pan. 

The  plaintiff  at  law  has  the  sue  y  side, 

To  lazy  men,  work  is  a  transitory  verb. 

Some  people  never  grow  except  in  years. 

Don’t  separate  your  soul  from  its  uppers. 

Encoubage  the  horse  with  the  curry  comb. 

Bough-minion — the  position  of  the  kitchen  slave. 

The  dentist  can  give  you  a  tooth  sum  bill  for  fair. 

Ink— it  stingeth  when  the  adder  foots  up  your  bill. 

Who  but  a  fool  will  guarantee  the  b^st  of  work  without  a  proper 
tool  ? 

“The  inside  track!”— the  alimentary  canal.  Don’t  give  it  to 
dyspepsia. 

Let’s  eat  more  corn,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  send  more  wheat 
to  Europe  ! 

Brightness  comes  from  scrubbing  ?  Any  bright  side  to  farm¬ 
ing  with  scrub  stock  ? 

The  modern  farmer  must  think  and  hustle— he  must  sell  mind 
as  well  as  his  muscle. 

Can’t  capture  Crimson  clover,  eh  ?  Why  not  try  bribing  him  ? 
He  loves  potash.  Set  Sir  Muriate  after  him. 

Displaying  your  big  Bible  with  no  thought  of  what’s  within, 
may  well  be  stated  this  way — it’s  a  sinecure  for  sin. 

Oui,  monsieur  !  Jam  means  preserves,  but  you  do  not  preserve 
your  character  by  trying  to  jam  it  through  a  small  hole. 

Special  privilege  !  That  is  the  ledge  upon  which  the  ship  of 
state  may  run  some  day.  Better  dredge  that  ledge  out  ! 

We  think  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  stable  manure  will  sub¬ 
stitute  for  lime  in  sweetening  the  soil,  but  lime  will  not  substitute 
for  manure. 

In  the  Southwest,  turnips  are  planted  in  different  parts  of  the 
orchards  and  allowed  to  remain.  Rabbits  and  mice  feed  on  this 
bait  and  do  less  damage  to  trees. 

The  latest  humbug  is  an  Ohio  man  who  glued  pieces  of  differ¬ 
ent  corn  ears  together  till  it  looked  like  one  immense  ear.  He 
went  around  selling  kernels  from  this  bogus  cob  at  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

A  scheme  is  reported  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  of 
a  movement  among  a  number  of  dairymen  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  for  shipping  their  milk  to  New  York. 
They  have  been  shipping  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
milk  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  or  more 
middlemen  and  retailers.  Often,  the  milk  has  not 
stood  the  critical  test  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
and  the  farmers  have  been  prosecuted  and  fined, 
though  they  assert  that  the  milk  has  been  tampered 
with  in  transit.  They  now  purpose  to  put  their  milk 
into  glass  bottles,  properly  stamped,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  delivered  to  the  consumer.  By  means  of  refriger¬ 
ator  cars  when  needed,  they  expect  to  be  able  to  put 
a  first-class  article  into  the  New  York  market. 
Whether  they  will  reach  the  consumer  through  the 
new  syndicate,  hasn’t  yet  developed. 

t  X  X 

One  extensive  exporter  of  dried  fruits  told  me  that, 
if  the  foreign  demand  for  evaporated  apples  were 
one-quarter  that  of  last  year,  it  would  exhaust  the 
available  supply  in  this  country.  But  foreign  buyers 
are  holding  off  because  of  what  they  consider  high 
prices.  Of  course,  with  the  short  crop,  prices  are 
much  higher  than  last  year  with  its  enormous  crop. 
At  this  time  last  year,  fancy  evaporated  apples  were 
quoted  at  4%  to  \  %  cents  per  pound  ;  now  they  are 
quoted  at  8%  to  9  cents — almost  double.  The  exporter 
mentioned  has  handled  a  good  many  evaporated  ap¬ 
ples  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  I  asked  him  how 
they  compared  with  the  eastern  apples,  and  he  said 
that  they  didn’t  show  up  so  well  ;  that  they  didn’t 
look  so  white  and  nice,  and  appeared  to  be  tougher 
and  of  poorer  quality.  Is  this  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  apples  originally,  or  is  it  the.result  of  different 
methods  of  handling  ? 

X  X  t 

Honey  seems  to  be  extremely  plentiful  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  winter,  and  prices  are  low.  Most  of  the 
sections  of  comb  are  put  up  in  cases  so  arranged  that 
the  sides  are  open,  giving  a  good  view  of  the  honey. 
These  cases  usually  hold  from  15  to  25  pounds  of 
honey.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  method  of 
packing.  I  saw  one  lot  plainly  and  honestly  marked, 
“No.  2”,  made  up  of  sections  only  partially  filled. 
Such  a  case  can  be  detected  by  its  lack  of  weight. 
I  saw  some  cases  with  very  fine,  full  sections  on  the 
outside,  with  the  middles  filled  with  partially  filled 
ones.  Such  a  fraud  can,  also,  be  detected  by  its 
lack  of  weight,  by  any  one  at  all  accustomed  to 
handling  honey.  Some  of  the  cases  marked  No.  2, 
were  being  offered  for  7  cents  per  pound  wholesale. 
Much  of  the  honey  received  is  so  roughly  handled 
that  the  combs  are  badly  broken  in  transit.  Here  is 
where  extracted  honey  has  an  advantage.  Consider¬ 
able  California  honey  is  received  here,  and  fine-ap¬ 
pearing  honey  it  is,  too.  The  honey  market  is  likely 
to  continue  dull  until  the  approach  of  the  Hebrew 
holidays  in  the  spring,  at  which  time  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  honey. 

X  t  X 

A  fbuit  grower  sent  a  lot  of  12  barrels  of  apples  to 

market,  good,  bad  and - worse,  all  mixed  together. 

They  sold  for  $1.50  per  barrel,  although  there  was  a 
fair  proportion  of  good  ones  among  them.  Here  is 
about  the  way  the  account  would  stand  : 


RECEIPTS. 

12  barrels  of  apples  at  $1.50 . $18  00 

COSTS  OP  MARKETING. 

12  barrels  at  25  cents . $3  00 

Freight  at  10  cents  per  barrel .  1  20 

Cartage  at  5  cents  per  barrel .  60 

Commission  at  10  cents  per  barrel .  1  20 

-  6  00 


Total  net  receipts . $12  00 

Net  price  per  barrel .  1  00 


Had  one-half  of  the  best  of  these  apples  been  sorted 
out,  and  carefully  packed  in  attractive  shape,  they 
would  have  sold  much  more  quickly  at  double  the 
price  per  barrel  for  which  the  whole  of  them  sold. 
Then  the  account  would  have  stood  as  follows  : 


RECEIPTS. 

6  barrels  of  apples  at  $3  per  barrel . $18  00 

COST  OF  MARKETING. 

6  barrels  at  25  cents . $1  50 

Freight  at  10  cents  per  Oarrel .  60 

Cartage  at  5  cents  per  barrel .  30 

Commission  at  10  cents  per  barrel .  60 

-  3  00 


Total  net  receipts . $15  00 

Net  price  per  barrel .  2  50 


It  is  plain  that,  when  the  apples  were  properly  as¬ 
sorted  and  only  the  six  barrels  of  choice  ones  were 
sent,  the  net  receipts  were  $3  more  than  in  the  other 
case.  Which  shipment  gave  the  most  profit  to  the 
shipper  ?  These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the 


six  barrels  of  inferior  apples  that  were  left  at  home, 
which  were  worth  something.  Another  feature  of 
this  matter  is  the  effect  on  the  market.  The  ship¬ 
ment  of  these  ill-assorted,  under-quality  products,  is 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  so-called  glutted  markets 
which  are  a  bug-bear  to  commission  men  and  producer 
alike.  The  above  case  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  is 
duplicated  in  different  products  and  in  various  de¬ 
grees  every-day  in  our  great  markets. 

X  X  X 

A  shipment  of  about  125  coops  of  live  poultry  was 
recently  made  from  this  city  to  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa.  It  is  said  that  it  will  take  40  days  for  the 
stock  to  reach  its  destination,  and  it  will  have  to  pass 
through  a  great  variety  of  climate.  A  man  went 
with  the  fowls  to  feed  and  care  for  them.  They  are 
intended  for  breeding  purposes.  f.  h.  y. 


THREE  AILING  HORSES. 

AN8WEB8  BY  DB.  F.  L  .  K  I  L  B  O  B  N  E  . 

Treatment  for  Sweeny. 

My  young  horse  went  lame  after  being  worked  a  couple  of  days. 
The  lameness  has  subsided,  but  the  muscles  on  the  face  of  the 
scapula  have  shrunk  away,  and  left  nothing  but  the  skin;  the 
skin  has  not  grown  to  the  bone.  Will  the  muscles  come  over  the 
blade  again  ?  Would  it  be  injurious  to  give  some  light  road 
work  ?  a.  b.  a. 

Trappe,  Md. 

Loosen  the  skin  over  the  region  of  the  wasted 
muscle  by  working  and  pulling  with  the  hands  until 
it  can  be  freely  raised  from  the  muscle.  Then  apply 
a  mild  blister  (strong  aqua  ammonia  one  part,  well 
shaken  up  in  two  parts  sweet  oil).  If  not  blistered 
by  the  first  application,  repeat  in  five  to  seven  days. 
As  soon  as  the  crusts  from  the  blister  have  been  shed, 
loosen  the  skin  daily,  and  rub  actively  with  tho  hands 
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NEXT  WEEK 

We  shall  print  Part  II.  of  Mr.  Garrahan’s 

Story  of  a  Run-Down  Farm. 

This  installment  gives  some  excellent  advice 
about  blowing  out  stones  and  rocks. 

Leghorn  Hens  That  Lay. 

An  interesting  interview  with  a  successful 
poultryman. 

The  Work  ol  Angleworms. 

Mr.  Slingerland  will  tell  us  how  these  humble 
worms  make  over  the  earth  and  aid  the 
farmer. 

Handling  New  York’s  Gram  Supply. 
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An  illustrated  article,  showing  how  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  grain  that  pass  through 
New  York  are  handled  and  stored.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles,  describing  ▲ 
how  New  York’s  food  supply  is  cared  for  and  ^ 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  ^ 
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Harvesting  Ice. 

Forcing  Asparagus. 
Strawberries  as  House  Plants. 

All  the  usual  departments  will  be  full 
and  complete. 


for  several  minutes,  or  better,  with  a  corn  cob,  until 
the  shoulder  is  well  warmed  up  by  the  friction.  The 
blistering  may  be  repeated  once  a  month  to  advan¬ 
tage,  until  the  shoulder  is  refilled.  Light  daily  exe:  - 
cise  is  very  essential,  and  aids  materially  in  giving 
tone  to  the  wasted  muscle.  Light  road  work,  if 
driven  moderately  on  smooth  roads,  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  On  rough  roads,  the  horse  should  be  driven 
slowly. 

Navicular  Disease  and  Founder. 

My  horse,  eight  or  nine  years  old,  is  in  good  condition,  good 
feeder  and  worker ;  I  have  had  him  about  six  months.  When  he 
stands  still,  he  wants  to  rest  his  fore  feet.  He  raises  one  a  little 
and  then  the  other,  and  seems  a  little  stiff  on  them,  and  some¬ 
times  he  stretches  both  back  and  front  feet  out  as  far  as  he  can 
get  them.  I  have  asked  the  blacksmith  if  he  had  any  corns,  and 
he  said  that  his  feet  were  perfectly  clean.  When  I  take  him  out 
for  a  run  he  does  not  show  it  any  more  than  at  other  times,  but  I 
notice  that  he  often  lies  down  quite  early  at  night.  I  use  cow 
manure  to  fill  in  his  shoes  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  I  have 
made  him  a  box  stall  so  that  he  can  move  around,  and  filled  it  in 
with  clay  and  dirt.  What  can  I  do  for  him  ?  a.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

The  horse  is,  evidently,  suffering  from  either  navi¬ 
cular  disease  or  chronic  laminitis,  but  which,  I  am 
unable  to  say  from  your  description.  Clip  the  hair 
from  around  the  coronet  and  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
pastern  for  a  distance  of  two  to  three  inches  above 
the  hoof.  Then  apply  a  biniodide  of  mereury-can- 
tharides  blister  (cerate  of  cantharides  ointment,  one 
ounce  ;  biniodide  of  mercury,  one  dram  ;  mix)  rub¬ 
bing  it  well  into  the  hair.  If  not  blistered  by  the 
first  application,  repeat  in  four  or  five  days,  care  being 
taken  to  rub  in  only  a  little  of  the  ointment  the 
second  time  if  already  partially  blistered.  The  blister¬ 
ing  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
of  about  three  weeks,  or  as  soon  as  the  crusts  have 
been  shed  from  the  previous  blister.  The  sole  and 


hoof  wall  may  be  dressed  two  or  three  times  a  week 
with  hot  tar.  If  you  still  desire  to  pack  the  feet,  I 
would  advise  replacing  the  cow  manure  packing  by 
oil  meal  or  flax  seed. 

A  Case  of  Thrush. 

My  eight-year-old  driving  horse  has  had  a  contracted  hoof  with 
some  lameness  in  consequence  of  use  in  the  city  on  pavements. 
Since  removal  to  the  country,  the  hoof  has  grown  to  the  size  of 
the  others,  but  the  horse  still  goes  lame  occasionally,  and  the 
soreness  seems  to  be  in  the  deep  “  crack  ”  in  the  rear  of  the  frog, 
and  in  the  heel.  What  can  be  done  for  it  ?  o.  a.  l. 

Farmer,  O. 

The  soreness,  if  in  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  fetid  discharge — thrush.  With  a 
sharp  knife,  clean  out  and  cut  away  all  dead  or  dis¬ 
eased  horn  as  far  as  the  discharge  extends.  Then 
dust  with  dry  calomel,  and  finally  press  some  of  the 
calomel  well  into  the  cleft  with  a  roll  of  tow  or  oakum, 
or  piece  of  untwisted  rope.  Repeat  the  application 
once  or  twice  a  week  until  the  discharge  ceases.  The 
horse  should  be  kept  on  a  dry  floor  where  the  feet  can 
be  kept  clean  and  dry. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  been  discussing 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  adulterated  flour,  and 
now  advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  such  flour.  The  bill  which  has 
already  been  drafted,  defines  mixed  flour,  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  special  taxes  shall  be  imposed  upon  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  that  the  packages  containing  such  flour 
shall  be  plainly  branded  with  the  words  “Mixed 
Flour.”  The  proposed  penalties  are  heavy,  and  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  this  bill  would  effec¬ 
tually  stamp  out  the  fraudulent  sale  of  this  flour. 
The  Georgia  Legislature  has  already  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  flour. 

Dubing  the  three  summer  months,  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  seized  and  condemned  2,578,448 
pounds  of  milk,  fruit,  meat,  fish  and  other  foods.  Of 
these,  1,012,145  pounds  were  bananas,  a  fruit  very 
often  seen  in  bad  condition  upon  the  street  stands  in 
the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.  There  were  also  con¬ 
demned  39,905  pounds  of  apples,  2,120  pounds  of  egg e, 
323,105  pounds  of  watermelons,  50  pounds  of  onions, 
275,285  pounds  of  fish,  and  437  850  pounds  of  meat. 
In  addition  to  this,  7,730  pounds  of  cucumbers  and 
1,850  pounds  of  pickles  were  seized.  The  death  rate 
in  the  city  was  less  than  during  any  summer  since 
1892,  and  this  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  better  sanitary 
condition. 

One  of  the  odd  industries  of  Australia,  that  strange 
country  where  the  serpents  coo  like  pigeons,  and 
where  a  tree  is  made  of  sheets  of  paper,  is  digging  for 
gum.  This  is  the  hard,  vitrified  gum  of  the  Kauri 
pine.  By  some  strange  process  of  Nature,  the  gum 
exudes  from  the  roots  and,  in  districts  where  not  a 
single  tree  is  now  standing,  upon  the  sites  of  ancient 
Kauri  forests,  the  digging  of  this  gum  forms  a  profit¬ 
able  industry.  Some  of  the  richest  gum-fields  are 
upon  Crown  lands,  where  diggers  have  to  pay  a  license 
of  10  shillings  annually  for  permission  to  dig.  The 
gum  is  used  in  varnish-making,  under  the  name  of 
Dammar  gum.  Existing  forests  of  Kauri  trees  are  cut 
down  for  timber,  but  no  gum  is  obtained  from  these. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  was  an  eminently  business  one.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee’s  report  showed  that  the  Grange  had 
loaned  on  real  estate  security  $46,000,  and  had  on 
deposit  $6,300,  total  assets  of  $52,300,  or  nearly  $1,000 
more  than  one  year  before.  Fifteen  State  Granges 
have  some  form  of  business  cooperation  which  is 
meeting  with  success.  The  committee  admitted  their 
inability  to  make  arrangements  by  means  of  which 
the  western  grain  growers  can  deal  directly  and 
safely  with  the  eastern  dairymen  and  others  for  the 
exchange  of  crops.  The  order  is  being  extended  by 
organizing  deputies.  Reports  from  the  different 
States  were  filled  with  encouragement.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson  addressed  the  Grange.  The  Grange 
did  not  favor  Government  ownership  of  extensive 
business  enterprises,  but  rather  their  rigid  super¬ 
vision.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  among  others,  for 
the  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks  ;  building 
a  Nicaragua  canal  ;  instructing  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  try  to  complete  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
formation  bureau  by  every  State  Grange,  which  shall 
collect  statistics  regarding  surplus  farm  products  in 
their  respective  States,  and  to  distribute  the  list 
among  all  the  States  ;  providing  for  such  amendment 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  as  to  secure  uniform 
freight  classification  ;  the  free  delivery  of  mail  in 
rural  districts,  and  the  members  were  advised  to  con¬ 
tinue  petitions  for  the  same  ;  a  uniform  national  law 
against  the  adulteration  of  food  products,  and  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 
These  are  all  important.  Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  was  elected  Master,  and  John  Trimble,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Secretary.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
at  Concord,  N.  H. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

An  emphatic  rule  in  dress  is  that  lace 
should  never  be  worn  in  the  neck  or 
wrists  of  any  shirt  waist.  This  rule  is 
very  often  disobeyed,  yet  the  use  of  such 
material  spoils  the  look  of  a  waist  other¬ 
wise  correct  in  make.  Linen  collar  and 
cuffs  are  the  only  things  that  may  be 
worn  with  such  a  waist  in  wool  or  linen, 
or  even  in  Bilk,  if  the  severe  shirt-waist 
style  is  adhered  to.  Little  kDife-pleat- 
ings  of  soft  silk  in  bright  colors  are 
much  worn  in  the  neck  and  wrists  of 
cloth  gowns  now  ;  they  are  pretty,  dur¬ 
able  and  inexpensive.  The  pleating 
may  be  very  readily  done  by  using  one 
of  the  little  pleating  machines,  which 
cost  only  25  cents. 

* 

Some  of  the  popular  trifles  sold  at  a 
recent  fair  were  glass  match-holders, 
made  of  small,  very  thin,  glass  tumblers, 
each  fitting  into  a  double  band  of  small 
rings  covered  with  crocheted  silk,  with 
narrow  ribbons  of  the  same  color  to 
suspend  it  by.  They  were  very  pretty 
with  the  ribbons  and  rings  of  yellow  or 
pale  green.  They  are  readily  made,  and 
form  a  pretty  gift.  Another  very  inex¬ 
pensive  trifle  which  forms  a  pretty  gift, 
is  a  slipper  or  rubber  case,  to  inclose 
these  articles  when  put  in  a  traveling 
bag.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  linen  12 
inches  square,  the  edge  open-hemmed, 
or  finished  at  the  top  of  the  hem  with 
coarse  drawn-work.  An  initial  letter 
may  be  embroidered  in  one  corner,  and 
a  ribbon  for  tying  should  be  fastened  in 
the  center.  When  used,  the  rubbers  or 
slippers  are  placed  diagonally  in  the 
center,  the  corners  turned  over  them  at 
either  end,  the  other  corners  rolled  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  whole  tied  with  the 
ribbon. 

* 

Linen  fancy  articles  occupy  a  large 
place  among  the  Christmas  novelties  this 
year,  especially  in  the  natural  unbleach¬ 
ed  color.  Very  pretty  whisk-broom 
holders  of  brown  linen  consist  of  a 
shield  at  the  back,  smoothly  covered, 
with  a  smooth  stiff  casing  of  the  same, 
crossed  by  a  ribbon  and  bow  of  the  linen 
color,  to  hold  the  brush.  At  the  top  of 
the  shield  is  a  spirited  little  painting  in 
oils,  figuring  that  old  woman  of  nursery 
fame  who  went  up  to  brush  the  cob¬ 
webs  off  the  sky.  Equally  pretty  are 
writing-pad  holders  covered  with  the 
same  linen.  To  make  these,  three  pieces 
of  stiff  pasteboard  are  required,  two  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  note  sheet,  and  one 
a  little  larger.  The  larger  piece  is  the 
back  ;  this  is  smoothly  covered  with  the 
linen,  the  covering  being  about  one 
inch  larger  than  the  pasteboard,  and 
pasted  over  the  edge.  One  of  the  smaller 
boards  is  then  covered,  and  pasted  upon 
the  back  around  the  sides  and  bottom, 
the  top  being  un pasted,  so  that  the  cover 
of  the  writing-pad  may  be  slipped  be¬ 
tween  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  upper 
cover  is  hinged  at  the  top,  and  covered 
smoothly  with  the  linen.  It  bears  the 
inscription,  “  Winged  Thoughts,”  and 
some  pretty  design  painted  in  oils. 

* 

New  collar  and  cuff  boxes,  either 
round  or  octagon  in  shape,  are  smoothly 
covered  with  linen.  A  new  ornamenta¬ 
tion  for  them  is  a  combination  of  ap- 
pliqu6  and  jewel  work  in  conventional 
designs.  This  is  very  striking  in  effect, 
colored  felt  being  used  for  the  ap¬ 
plique  portion,  faceted  glass  ornaments 
fastened  flat  upon  the  linen  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  design  embroid¬ 
ered  in  contrasting  silk.  One  showy 
collar  box,  covered  with  brown  linen, 
was  decorated  with  peacock  blue  ap¬ 
plique  medallions  and  brown  silk  em¬ 
broidery  with  imitation  topaz  jewels. 
Other  designs  in  garnet  felt  and  silk, 
with  imitation  rubies,  were  very  hand¬ 


some.  There  are  some  beautiful  printed 
art  linens  in  delicate  colors,  used  for  cov¬ 
ering  similar  boxes  ;  no  other  decoration 
is  used,  but  the  boxes  are  covered  with 
such  exquisite  neatness  that  no  adorn¬ 
ment  is  needed  beyond  the  covering 
material. 

* 

Linen-covebed  photograph -frames  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  popular  than  ever. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes,  from  those 
holding  one  picture  to  great  shields 
that  contain  six  or  eight.  Some  of 
the  large  stores  make  a  specialty  of 
gifts  for  college  boys,  and  these  dis¬ 
play  an  abundance  of  the  linen  frames 
decorated  in  college  colors.  The  orange 
and  black  of  Princeton  give  opportunity 
for  especially  showy  effects.  Some  of 
the  smaller  frames  are  covered  with  a 
linen  in  inch-wide  diagonal  stripes  of 
two  contrasting  colors.  Others,  in  un¬ 
bleached  linen,  are  painted  with  a  design 
showing  the  college  pennant  or  coat  of  - 
arms.  Key-racks,  whisk-broom  holders, 
cushions,  table-covers,  and  all  sorts  of 
little  knickknacks  are  to  be  seen  in  col¬ 
lege  colors,  and  this  idea  may  be  carried 
out  in  gifts  for  the  students  at  any  col¬ 
lege  or  seminary. 


A  MODEST  MONEY-MAKING  SCHEME 
FOR  WOMEN. 

FROM  nearly  all  of  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  schemes  suggested  for  women, 
by  various  journals,  the  women  who  are 
bound  by  duties  at  home  are  excluded, 
because  nearly  all  the  schemes  exact  the 
whole  or  a  good  part  of  a  woman’s  time, 
and  generally  demand  that  it  be  given 
at  some  office  or  place  away  from  her 
home.  To  women  unencumbered  with 
home  duties,  such  schemes  may  be — 
often  are — practicable  ;  but  they  are 
utterly  useless  to  the  vast  number  of 
home-bound  women.  What  they  want 
is  some  work  to  which  they  can  devote 
the  odd,  spare  minutes  that  fall  to  their 
lot  •  between  home  duties ;  to  such 
women,  a  little  self-earned  money  would 
bring  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  com¬ 
fort,  which  otherwise,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  foreg  o.  These  are  the  women 
who  eagerly  scan  the  want  columns  of 
newspapers,  hoping  to  discover  some 
light  work  they  may  do  at  home  ;  and 
it  is  pitiful  to  see  how  often  they  stumble 
into  the  skillful  swindlers’  trap,  so  cun¬ 
ningly  baited  with  the  tempting  bit, 
“  Pleasant  work  for  ladies  in  their 
homes,  no  canvassing.”  Speaking  from 
a  good  deal  of  past  experience  in  answer¬ 
ing  such  advertisements — and  getting 
nicely  swindled — my  advice  to  all  is  to 
let  such  concerns  severely  alone,  no 
matter  in  what  paper  their  advertise¬ 
ments  appear. 

If  women  will  try  quietly  at  home, 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  to  de¬ 
velop  any  little  talent  they  may  possess, 
they  need  not  go  from  their  own  villages 
and  country  stores  to  find  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  such  talent.  We  seldom 
see  useful  homemade  articles  for  sale 
in  the  stores,  yet  that  they  will  often 
sell  readily  and  well,  I  know  from  actual 
experience. 

Recently,  in  a  certain  town,  a  few 
women  urgently  in  need  of  money, 
determined  to  put  foolish  pride  in  their 
pockets,  and  to  use  what  little  talents 
they  possessed  in  the  interest  of  their 
slender  purses.  They  formed  a  club, 
gave  it  a  name,  laid  out  a  simple  plan 
of  action,  and  then  went  home,  where 
each  set  to  work  and  made  all  the 
articles  her  wits  and  hands  could  con¬ 
trive.  An  honest  proprietor  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  shop  was  visited,  and  asked  if, 
during  the  holidays,  he  would  give  place 
in  one  of  his  show  windows,  to  the 
articles  produced  by  the  club,  he  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  his  share,  a  small  per  cent  of 
each  sale.  His  consent  was  readily 


granted,  and  one  evening,  when  the 
streets  were  quiet,  several  members  of 
the  club  took  the  entire  lot  of  handi¬ 
work  and  arranged  it  artistically  in  the 
window.  The  merchant  was  well  pleased 
the  next  morning,  for  his  window  was 
beautiful,  and  attracted  quite  a  crowd 
in  search  of  holiday  gifts. 

To  save  trouble  for  the  merchant, 
these  novices  in  business  decided  upon 
the  following  plan  respecting  the  money, 
which  plan,  though  it  might  not  be  com¬ 
mended  by  business  men,  yet  proved  a 
perfect  success  with  the  women’s  club 
through  three  winters  :  Each  member 
was  to  receive  all  the  money  for  such  of 
her  articles  as  sold,  or  if  two  members 
worked  together  on  a  certain  article, 
they  divided  its  profits  between  them. 
To  prevent  confusion,  each  member  at¬ 
tached  to  each  of  her  articles — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small — a  card  bearing  on  one 
side  the  plainly-written  price  of  the 
article,  and  on  the  other,  her  initials,  or 
some  assumed  name  previously  agreed 
upon.  A  small  wooden  box  with  a  slit 
cut  in  its  cover,  was  provided  for  the 
merchant;  into  this  he  was  to  put  the 
money  for  each  article  sold,  and  also 
the  card  attached  to  the  article.  In  this 
way,  when  the  box  was  finally  opened 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  club  members, 
the  cards  and  their  corresponding  money 
were  easily  distributed  to  the  rightful 
owners.  The  cards  should  be  tied  to 
the  articles  with  a  thread  fine  and  long 


enough  to  be  quickly  broken.  When 
the  money  was  properly  distributed,  each 
member  subtracted  from  her  dollars  the 
per  cent  agreed  upon  for  the  merchant, 
who  was  distinctly  made  to  understand 
from  the  outset  that  if  nothing  sold, 
nothing  was  he  to  get.  Generally,  a  good- 
natured  merchant  will  offer  to  dispose 
of  the  work  gratis,  but  it  is  much  better 
gently  but  firmly  to  insist  upon  his 
accepting  a  small  per  cent,  for  various 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  pre¬ 
venting  the  feeling  of  beiDg  under  an 
obligation,  which  is  distasteful  to  most 
women.  The  club  kept  a  book  in  which 
was  entered  the  name  of  each  member, 
her  trade  name,  or  identification  mark, 
and  a  complete  list  of  her  articles  with 
their  prices  as  represented  on  the  cards. 

The  first  sale  was  not  advertised,  the 
members  fearing  that  the  purchases  of 
friends  might  be  actuated  more  by  a 
feeling  of  kindness  to  the  worker  than 
to  the  work  ;  they  wished  their  work  to 
sell  entirely  on  its  own  merits,  or  not  at 
all.  Their  success  was  very  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  next  winter,  some  of 
their  timidity  having  worn  off,  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  announce  the  next  sale  in  a 
modest  line  of  the  local  paper.  This 
reached  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country,  who,  when  they  came  to  town 
for  holiday  shopping,  looked  up  the 
club’s  window,  and  carried  away  a  good 
deal  of  its  contents,  m.  lane  griffin. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The 

Inner  Experiences  of  a 
Cabinet  Member’s  Wife 


The  actual  social  experiences  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  Cabinet  member’s  wife.  For  this 
reason  the  authorship  will  be  withheld. 
It  is,  without  question,  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  recital  of  politics,  love,  and  the 
intrigues  of  high  social  and  official  life 
ever  given  publicity. 

The  first  parts  are  in 
the  CHRISTMAS 


Ladies’  Home  Journal 


ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  AN  ENTIRE  YEAR 
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Herbaceous  Peonies. 

O.  fV.  H.,  Antlers,  Col. — What  Is  meant  by  Her¬ 
baceous  Peonies  ?  What  varieties  are  'most 
showy  and  the  easiest  grown  ? 

Ans. — Herbaceous  Peonies  are  those 
varieties  that  die  down  to  the  roots  in 
the  winter,  in  distinction  from  the  Tree 
Peonies  (Paeonia  Moutan  and  its  varie¬ 
ties)  which  are  shrubs.  The  herbaceous 
class  may  be  put  in  three  divisions — 
Officinalis  and  its  varieties,  Paradoxa, 
and  the  Chinese  Peonies.  The  first  two 
classes  are  of  European  origin,  bloom¬ 
ing  in  May ;  the  Chinese  sorts  bloom 
through  June  and  July.  All  are  hardy, 
healthy  and  free  from  insects,  doing 
well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  There  are 
a  great  many  varieties  to  choose  from. 
In  the  Officinalis  section,  Rubra  is  a 
double  crimson,  the  flowers  very  large 
and  fragrant.  Alba  plena  is  a  double 
white,  tinged  with  red.  Tenuifolia  is 
the  earliest  of  all  to  flower  ;  it  has  hand¬ 
some,  finely-cut,  fennel-like  foliage,  and 
single,  deep  crimson  flowers.  There  is 
a  double  form  of  this,  which  is  compara¬ 
tively  rare  ;  both  are  beautiful,  and  no 
collection  should  be  without  them,  In 
the  Paradoxa  class,  Amaranthescens 
spherica  has  very  double,  deep  crimson 
flowers.  The  Chinese  section,  blooming 
later  than  the  foregoing,  offers  a  wider 
range  of  choice,  because  hybridizers  are 
constantly  working  upon  them,  espe¬ 
cially  the  French  growers.  A  good 
selection  is  included  in  the  following 
list,  mostly  well-known  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  Carnea  elegans,  flesh  color,  with 
a  few  carmine  stripes  in  the  center ; 
Carnea  striata,  flesh  color,  striped  with 
red  ;  Delicatissima,  pale  rose,  very  large, 
double,  and  fragrant ;  Festiva  maxima, 
pure  white,  with  a  few  carmine  streaks, 
large,  fragrant  flowers  in  clusters  ; 
Qlobosa,  pure  white,  full,  globular,  and 
fragrant ;  Grandiflora  carnea  plena,  very 
large,  outside  petals  delicate  blush, 
center  creamy,  fringed,  fragrant;  Humei, 
purplish  rose,  very  full  and  double,  aud 
very  late  in  blooming  ;  Modeste,  deep 
rose,  fragrant,  very  fine ;  President 
Wilder,  delicate  blush,  occasionally 
spotted  with  red,  large  and  double, 
dwarf  ;  Stanley,  rosy  lilac,  striped  crim¬ 
son,  full,  imbricated,  and  fragrant ;  Van 
Dyck,  outer  petals  rosy  lilac,  inner 
petals  salmon  shaded  rose,  sometimes 
splashed  crimson. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 

J.  T.  T.,  Essex  County.  E.  J.— Will  you  give  a 
short  list  of  the  very  best  Chrysanthemums  for 
garden  culture  ?  In  the  catalogue,  we  see  so 
many  recommended  as  such,  only  to  prove  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure. 

Ans. — The  chief  difficulty  with  out¬ 
door  Chrysanthemums  in  our  latitude  is 
the  liability  of  a  cutting  frost  before 
they  are  fully  in  bloom.  This  season, 
we  had  plenty  of  these  flowers  outside 
as  late  as  the  second  week  in  November, 
but  they  were  chiefly  the  little  Pompons, 
the  hardiest  of  the  tribe.  Many  of  these 
showed,  by  their  misshapen  or  one-sided 
flowers,  that  the  buds  had  suffered 
from  cold,  but  where  a  little  protection 
was  given,  the  flowers  were  perfect. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adw. 


The  old  yellow  Chrysanthemum,  Annie 
Salter,  introduced  50  years  ago,  is  a  good 
garden  sort,  though  not  so  large  as  our 
modern  show  blooms.  A  selection  of  the 
earliest  Japanese  varieties  should  be 
made ;  in  yellows,  Firenzi,  Rohallion, 
Gloriosum  and  Marion  Henderson  would 
be  good.  Elaine,  Jessica,  and  Ivory  are 
good  whites  for  the  garden,  and  it  might 
be  wise  to  test  Midge,  a  new  white,  very 
early,  and  of  robust  growth.  George  S. 
Conover,  a  good  yellow,  but  not  very 
well  known,  seems  to  be  quite  hardy, 
and  an  excellent  garden  sort.  But  there 
is  always  an  uncertainty  whether  the 
Japanese  sorts  will  stand  the  winter; 
sometimes  they  will  pass  through  one 
season  without  difficulty  only  to  fall 
victims  to  the  next.  The  safest  plan, 
really,  is  to  take  them  up,  after  flow¬ 
ering,  with  an  abundance  of  earth  about 
the  roots,  and  put  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  can  be  protected  during 
severe  weather: 

The  Chinese  sorts  and  Pompons  are 
hardier  than  the  Japanese.  Among 
good  Chinese  whites,  are  Diana,  Empress 
of  India,  Queen  of  England,  and  Mrs. 
Geo.  Rundle.  Dr.  Brock  is  a  good  yel¬ 
low  ;  George  Glenny  pale  sulphur ; 
Baron  Beust  tawny  chestnut.  The  lit¬ 
tle  Pompons  are  usually  quite  hardy 
with  us,  and  they  bloom  very  freely. 
A  good  selection  would  include  Golden 
Fleece,  yellow;  Black  Douglas,  crimson; 
Gaillardia,  brown  and  yellow  ;  Golden 
Circle,  orange ;  La  Fiancee  and  White 
Travenna,  white ;  Bob,  deep  crimson. 
After  flowering  is  over,  they  should  not 
be  cut  right  down  to  the  ground,  though 
the  tops  may  be  cut  over  a  little  for 
tidyness’s  sake  ;  but  leave  about  12  inches 
of  the  stalks  standing,  then  mulch  the 
crowns  with  coarse  litter  or  leaves.  The 
stalks  remaining  will  not  only  aid  in 
holding  the  mulch,  but  will,  also,  tend 
to  keep  it  open  enough  to  prevent  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  crown  from  excessive  damp¬ 
ness.  We  can  never  expect  to  obtain 
the  beautiful  big  show  blooms  outside, 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  remove  a  few  of 
the  buds,  while  they  are  yet  very  tiny  ; 
they  will  not  all  mature  properly,  and 
by  removing  some  of  them,  we  give  the 
remainder  a  better  chance.  Of  course, 
we  should  not  disbud  to  one  flower  only, 
because,  in  garden  plants,  we  want 
sprays  of  bloom ;  but  we  can  remove 
half  the  buds,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  remainder. 

Standard  or  Tree  Roses. 

A.  L.  B ,  Cook  County,  111. — 1  wish  to  grow  some 
of  the  tree-shaped  rose  plants,  such  as  are  seen 
in  gardens  abroad.  Are  they  suitable  for  our 
climate,  and  would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  them 
in  a  permanent  rose  border  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  recommend  stand¬ 
ard  roses  for  a  permanent  rose  border 
in  your  section,  because  we  do  not  think 
that  they  would  be  permanent.  Stand¬ 
ards  do  not,  as  a  rule,  succeed  well  in 
this  country ;  the  long,  naked  stem 
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HALLS 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

It  doesn't  cost  much,  yet  it 
adds  wonderfully  to  the 
looks.  It  is  youth  for  a  few 
cents.  No  gray 
hair.  No  dandruff. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
‘  a  at  10  cents  each, 
return  mail  and 
,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
15LUINK  CO..  Box  lHo  Concord  Junction.  Mass. 


scalds,  even  where  the  plant  is  not  killed 
at  the  point  of  union.  Your  climate  is 
quite  rigorous,  too.  There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  standards  in  the  rose  garden  on 
the  Wooded  Island,  in  Jackson  Park. 
Chicago  ;  we  do  not  know  whether  any 
of  them  still  survive.  To  give  the  best 
results,  it  is  generally  considered  that 
these  standards  should  be  budded  or 
grafted  upon  Brier  stock,  and  care  must 
be  observed  in  removing  all  suckers. 
They  should  be  planted  in  good  loamy 
soil,  with  a  stake  to  keep  them  from  be¬ 
ing  blown  aside  and,  when  first  planted, 
it  is  advisable  to  wrap  the  stem  with 
straw.  During  very  warm,  dry  weather, 
it  is  wise  to  syringe  the  roses  every  even¬ 
ing,  thoroughly  wetting  the  stem.  They 
are  the  better  for  good  tillage,  and  for 
this  reason,  are  best  planted  in  a  rose 
border,  where  the  surface  is  stirred  and 
kept  clean.  Any  suckers  that  show  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  must  be  cleanly  re¬ 
moved.  The  surface  of  the  bed  may  be 
fed  with  both  bonedust  and  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  After  freezing  in  the  autumn, 
the  standards  may  be  bent  over  and 
covered  with  sods  or  dry  earth,  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  protection  of  bush  roses. 
We  fear  that,  with  the  best  of  care,  A. 
L.  B  would  find  standard  roses  unsatis¬ 
factory.  _ 

In  clearing  up  the  borders  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  labels  are  in  place,  or  that  stakes 
are  put  in,  too  firmly  to  be  heaved  out 
by  frost.  If  this  be  not  done,  there  is 
risk  of  disturbing  late-starting  plants, 
when  the  mulch  is  forked  in  in  early 
spring. 

No  one  who  knows  Mac¬ 
beth  lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal¬ 
ers  who  want  their  chimneys  to 
break. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


One  Good  Turn 


time  and  food, 
easily  cleaned. 


deserves  another. 
When  you  turn 
the  handle  of  the 
Enterprise  Meat 
Chopper  you  are 
rewarded  with  a 
surprising  amount 
of  work  well  done  j 
in  a  few  seconds. 
It  saves  money, 
Is  easily  operated  and  j 
Use  the 


Enterprise 

MEAT  CHOPPER 

for  making  sausage  and  scrapple ;  for 
preparing  hash,  mince-meat,  Hamburg 
steak,  suet,  tripe,  cod-fish,  clams,  scrap 
meat  for  poultry,  corn  for  fritters,  etc. 
Improved  for  15  years;  now  perfected. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  hardware.  Small 
family  size  No.  5,  S2.00.  Chops  1  lb.  a 
minute.  Large  family  size  No.  10,  $3.00. 
Chops  2  lbs.  a  minute. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA., 
Plilladelpkla. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the  '-'Enterprising  ! 
Housekeeper— 200  recipes. 


'>vLfNAMEUNE 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAYING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cyclt  Chain. 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


SAVE  hi  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADtATOK. 

With  Rs  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  prico,  and  secure# 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee' 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices,  _ 

writ©  Portland  Mfg.  Co., Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 

$1  Raisin  Seeder  for  50c. 

Postpaid.  '  Before  this  we  sold 
to  jobbers  for  50c.,  and  waited  90 
days  for  our  pay.  They  sold  you 
for  $1  cash.  Send  us  the  order 
now,  and  we  will  save  you  half 
the  price.  Guaranteed  to  seed  one 
pouud  of  raisins  in  live  minutes. 
Simple  to  use,  easy  to  clean. 

Special  Terms  to  agents. 
EASTON  SPECIALTY  MFG.CO., 
04  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


wn 


AGOLD 
WAT 


AND  CHAIN 
By  .Selling  50  Pounds 
Baker’s  Teas,  ete., 
among  your  friends.  This 
valuable  watch  lias  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  works,  and 
comes  in  Ladies’  or  Gents’  size ; 
sell  200  lbs.  for  highest-grade 
Bicycle ;  75  lbs.  for  Boys’  or  Girls’  Bi¬ 
cycle:  15  lbs.  for  a  Kifle;  30  lbs.  for  a 
Shot-Gun ;  25  lbs.  for  an  Autoharp, 

Mandolin,  Violin  or  Guitar,  or  Silver 
*'  atch.  Express  Free.  Send  for  Cat  a. 

W.  G.  BAKER  (Hcpt.52  Springfield,  Mass. 


OMFQ 


VICTORIES., 


FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD — Chattahoochle  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6~brPL0MAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893. _ _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  Ist,’97 

Range  illustrated  sc  !d  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUCHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  18C4.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 
t»“ We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 

anequaied  DOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price*. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


December  11 


This  is  the  Month 

to  work  up  clubs  of  subscriptions.  Most  people  want  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  papers  to  begin  January  1.  If  you  want  a  nice  Christ¬ 
mas  present  for  your  friends,  you  can  earn  it  in  a  few  hours  among 
your  neighbors,  working  up  a  club  of  subscriptions  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  can  get  you  a  watch  or  a  chain,  a  Kodak,  a 
knife,  or  almost  anything  you  want.  But  the  best  way  is  to  go  in 
for  a  share  of  that 

$1,000.00 

cash  premiums  and  the  commissions  and  rebates  that  go  with  it. 
Then  you  can  buy  just  what  you  want.  There  is  no  work  you  can 
go  at  for  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  that  will  pay  you  so  well  as 
working  up  a  club  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  No  matter  where  you  are 
located,  you  have  neighbors  who  need  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  will 
want  it  when  they  see  it  and  know  it.  Your  work  is  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  it.  We  pay  you  for  this  work.  Send  a  postal 
card  for  terms  and  supplies.  Send  now.  This  is  the  time  of  all  the 
year  for  this  work.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

BEVIKWS  OF  IMPOBTANT  BULLETINS. 

Treating  Wheat  Smut. — Bulletin  69,  from  the 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  (Lexington),  dis¬ 
cusses  the  general  subject  of  wheat  growing 
with  descriptions  of  varieties  and  the  proposed 
treatments  for  the  disease  known  as  “smut.” 
The  bulletin  is  well  illustrated,  and  should  be 
interesting  to  southern  wheat  growers.  We  often 
are  asked  to  give  a  satisfactory  treatment  for 
Wheat  smut.  Prof.  Garrnan,  in  this  bulletin, 
describes  two  simple  methods  for  soaking  the 
seed.  One  method  is  to  dissolve  six  pounds  of 
bluestone  in  four  gallons  of  hot  water.  This 
solution  is  then  poured  into  a  barrel  with  enough 
more  water  to  make  20  gallons.  The  seed  wheat, 
putin  loose  bags,  is  dipped  into  this  solution 
and,  after  thorough  drainage  into  the  barrel,  is 
poured  on  the  floor  and  dusted  with  air-slaked 
lime.  In  some  cases,  the  wheat  is  first  placed  in 
a  pile  on  the  floor  and  the  bluestone  solution 
sprinkled  over  it  by  means  of  a  water  can.  After 
it  is  thoroughly  wet,  it  is  dusted  with  lime  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  spread  out  to  dry.  This  method,  how¬ 
ever,  will  destroy  the  fertility  of  some  of  the  seed 
if  the  solution  be  too  strong.  A  better  way  is  to 
soak  the  seed  in  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of 
131  degrees. 

The  latter  method  is  described  in  the  bulletin 
as  follows:  “First  put  a  bag  of  wheat  in  the 
barrel  of  cool  water  and  leave  it  until  all  the 
seeds  are  moist.  It  may  be  left  for  half  an  hour, 
or  longer,  but  ordinarily,  two  or  three  minutes 
are  sufficient.  Drain  out  the  surplus  cold  water, 
then  immerse  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  second 
barrel,  containing  warm  water.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  warm  the  wheat  so  that  it  will  not  cool 
the  water  in  the  third  barrel.  When  warm,  plunge 
qulekly  in  the  third  barrel,  and  leave  it  15 
minutes.  If  the  temperature  show  a  disposition 
to  fall  below  131  degrees,  add  a  little  hot  water 
from  the  kettle  till  it  reaches  the  131  mark  again. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  130  degrees, 
or  to  go  above  134  degrees  F.  With  a  good  supply 
of  hot  water  at  hand,  it  is  very  easy  to  regulate 
the  temperature  in  the  barrel,  much  easier  than 
would  be  supposed  by  one  who  has  not  tried  it. 
At  the  end  of  15  minutes,  the  wheat  is  removed 
from  the  water  and  spread  out  to  dry.  But  it 
must  not  be  spread  out  on  a  floor  upon  which 
smutted  wheat  has  lain.” 

San  Jose  Scale. — The  Georgia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  issues  Bulletin  36,  which  discusses  the  San 
Jos6  scale  at  considerable  length.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  past  three  years,  this  scale  has 
spread  in  various  parts  of  Georgia,  and  threatens 
to  do  considerable  damage  in  some  of  the  large 
peach  orchards.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with 
most  of  the  matter  printed  in  this  bulletin,  as  the 
usual  life  history  and  remedies  are  given.  In  some 
of  the  large  peach  orchards,  it  appears  that 
growers  have  adopted  a  system  of  fumigation 
with  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  As  may  not  be 
generally  known,  this  gas,  often  known  as 
prussic  acid,  is  about  the  deadliest  poison  known 
to  chemistry.  It  is  certain  death  to  any  living 
creature  that  Inhales  its  fumes.  In  fumigating 
orchards,  small  tents  made  of  eight-ounce  duck, 
large  enough  completely  to  cover  a  small  peach 
tree,  are  thrown  over  the  trees.  These  tents  re¬ 
ceive  two  coats  of  linseed  oil  and  lamp  black, 
the  former  to  render  the  duck  air-tight,  and  the 
latter  to  exclude  rays  of  light.  In  operating,  the 
branches  of  the  larger  trees  are  drawn  in  and 
fastened.  The  tent  is  then  lifted  by  ring  and  pole 
and  drawn  over  the  tree.  An  earthenware  ves¬ 
sel  containing  4%  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  in  14 
ounces  of  water  is  then  placed  under  the  tent. 
The  operator  takes,  in  a  dipper,  ounces  of 
dissolved  cyanide  of  potassium,  reaches  care¬ 
fully  in  under  the  tent,  takes  a  long  breath, 
empties  the  dipper  into  the  vessel  and  throws  a 
sack  over  it.  The  tent  is  then  quickly  let  down 
and  earth  thrown  around  the  edge  to  render  it 
air-tight.  A  gang  of  four  men  working  in  this 
way  can  handle  about  12  tents,  and  the  gas  is 
permitted  to  remain  under  the  tent  about  45  min¬ 
utes.  This  is  a  dangerous  treatment,  for  a  single 
whiff  of  the  prussic  acid  will  mean  instantaneous 
death  to  the  inhaler.  Only  careful  and  intelligent 
men  could  ever  be  intrusted  with  such  work,  and 


in  fact,  so  dangerous  is  this  method  that,  except 
in  very  large  orchards,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  recommended  for  field  work. 

The  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  (Fargo) 
issues  in  Bulletin  29,  an  account  of  the  study  of 
various  methods  of  cultivation  recommended  for 
that  dry  State.  Probably  many  of  our  readers 
have  heard  something  about  the  Campbell  sys¬ 
tem  of  raising  wheat.  This  bulletin  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  this  method  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  in  comparison  with  ordinary  cul¬ 
ture.  In  brief,  the  Campbell  system  is  about  as 
follows  :  The  soil  is  first  worked  with  a  disk  or 
Cutaway  harrow,  which  gives  it  a  thorough  mel¬ 
lowing.  It  is  then  plowed  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep  so  that  the  mellowed  surface  is  turned  to 
the  bottom.  Within  a  few  hours  after  plowing, 
ihe  ground  is  worked  with  the  Campbell  surface 
packer,  which,  with  its  action,  is  described  as 
follows :  “  This  machine  consists  essentially  of  a 
series  of  cast-iron  wheels  placed  abreast  upon 
an  iron  axle,  so  that  their  rims,  which  are  about 
an  inch  thick  at  the  base,  narrowing  to  a  sharp 
angle  at  the  extreme  circumference,  are  about 
five  inches  apart.  The  whole  machine,  when  run 
over  the  soil,  is  heavily  loaded.  The  object  of  the 
sub-surface  packer  is,  first,  further  to  pulverize 
the  soil,  and  second,  to  bring  the  newly  turned 
soil,  which  is  held  up  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  the  stubble,  into  contact  with  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  This  packing  of  the  furrow  slice 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  renews  the  capil¬ 
lary  relation  between  the  newly-turned  soil  and 
that  below,  a  thing  desirable  in  a  dry  fall,  and 
also,  opens  a  way  downward  for  rain,  should 
there  be  any.  It  is  well  known  that  water  does 
not  percolate  so  readily  into  a  soil  that  is  dry 
and  filled  with  air  spaces  as  it  does  into  one  that 
is  already  moist  and,  while  mellow,  is  not  filled 
with  large  openings.”  After  this,  the  ground  is 
harrowed  with  a  light  peg-toothed  harrow  at  in¬ 
tervals  until  the  crop  is  sown.  This  keeps  a  shal¬ 
low  mulch  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
retards  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  into  the 
air.  All  crops  are  sown  so  that  they  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  grain  being  sown  in  rows  16  to  24  inches 
apart.  Cultivation,  shallow  and  often,  is  kept 
up  as  long  as  possible.  As  compared  with  the 
ordinary  method  of  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
sowing  the  seed  in  narrow  drills,  or  broadcast¬ 
ing,  this  Campbell  system  has,  on  the  whole, 
proved  very  useful.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
like  detail,  would  do  well  to  secure  the  bulletin 
and  study  the  tables  of  figures.  One  statement 
made  in  this  bulletin  is,  certainly,  well  consid¬ 
ered,  namely :  “  Soils  have  their  individualities. 
The  treatment  that  would  cause  one  soil  to  give 
good  returns  might  bring  about  very  different 
results  in  another.  The  farmer  must  study  the 
character  and  disposition  of  his  land  no  less  than 
he  would  those  of  his  horse.”  It  would  be  well  if 
farmers  generally  would  think  that  over,  and  try 
to  handle  their  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  returns  from  it.  It  would,  also, 
be  a  good  thing  if  agricultural  writers  with  a  pet 
hobby  to  present  would  keep  that  thought  in 
mind. 

The  Sutton  Beauty  Apple.— I  do  not  regard 
this  .as  the  best  apple  in  the  world,  but  it  pos¬ 
sesses  some  characteristics  that  I  think  are 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  orchardists.  I 
speak  of  it,  of  course,  as  grown  upon  my  own 
grounds.  First,  it  is  quite  inclined  to  be  an  an¬ 
nual  bearer;  it  has  a  healthy,  rugged  foliage 
which  will  bring  a  crop  of  fruit  without  inclina¬ 
tion  to  suffer  from  the  dreaded  fungus.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  compelled  to  spray  this  variety 
in  order  to  get  a  crop  of  fruit.  This,  as  you  know, 
has  been  an  off  year  with  us  in  this  vicinity,  in 
regard  to  apple  growing,  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
few  varieties  that  has  given  us  perfect  fruit.  For 
myself,  I  am  quite  fond  of  a  sub-acid  apple,  hence 
this  suits  my  taste  well.  Again,  it  is  so  beautiful 
in  appearance,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  make  it  an 
attractive  apple  upon  the  market,  even  were  it 
not  possessed  of  as  good  quality  as  it  has.  It 
soon  begins  to  mature,  yet  I  have  had  them  in 
perfect  condition  with  simply  ordinary  care,  in 
my  cellar,  up  to  the  last  of  March,  s.  d  willard. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Irritation  op  the  Throat  caused  by  Cold 
or  use  of  the  voice,  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches" 
are  exceedingly  beneficial. — Adv. 


CONSUMPTION. 

What  It  Is— How  It  Arises— And  How  It  Is 
Now  Treated  with  Success. 

(Extracts  from  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  The 
Progress  of  Medical  Science  in  Lung  Diseases.) 

Following1  the  various  forms  of  Catar¬ 
rhal  and  Bronchial  disease  which  I  have 
described,  we  come  next  to  that  lament¬ 
able  complaint  known  to  everybody  un¬ 
der  the  name  Consumption.  It  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  the  people  because  not  under¬ 
stood.  By  physicians  it  has  for  centuries 
been  worse  treated  than  any  other  afflic¬ 
tion  in  the  long  catalogue  of  human 
diseases. 

Formerly  all  medical  schools  taught 
and  physicians  believed  Consumption  to 
be  a  disease  of  the  blood  and  general 
system.  This  false  pathology  and  the 
false  and  fatal  treatment  which  they 
based  upon  it  sacrificed  millions  of 
precious  lives.  Now  it  is  universally 
conceded  by  the  profession  that  the  old 
theory  was  utterly  untrue  and  unten 
able. 

Forty-five  years  ago  (1851),  I  first  dis 
covered  Consumption  to  be  a  local  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  lungs.  In  1852  I  published 
a  book  on  it,  giving  my  researches  and 
the  grounds  for  my  belief.  In  1855  I 
contributed  a  series  of  articles  to  the 
‘•Specialist  and  Journal  of  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,”  of  which  I  was  then  Editor, 
contending  that  the  local  theory  was 
the  only  true  doctrine  of  the  disease, 
and  the  local  treatment  the  only  one 
that  opened  up  any  promise  of  its  cure. 

Had  my  views  been  then  received  and 
my  discoveries  accepted  by  the  profes¬ 
sion,  as  they  should  have  been,  all  the 
sufferings  and  premature  deaths  by 
Consumption  since  caused  by  false  doc¬ 
trine,  heresy  and  empiricism  might  have 
been  averted. 

Unfortunately  for  science  and  human¬ 
ity  physicians,  as  did  the  Israelites  of 
old,  rejected  the  truth,  and  for  forty 
years  continued  to  flounder  in  the  wild¬ 
erness  of  error — from  1851  to  1891.  Like 
Ephraim,  they  were  wedded  to  their 
idols  and  remained  steadfast  to  their 
delusions. 

In  1891  all  this  was  happily  changed 
for  the  better.  The  theory  taught  by 
me  in  1851  was  proved  and  accepted  by 
the  leading  teachers  and  authorities  of 
medicine  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
as  the  “ONLY  TRUE”  doctrine  of  the 
disease,  and  since  then  has  been  taught 
in  all  medical  colleges  and  incorporated 
into  all  text-books  for  the  instruction  of 
students  of  medicine. 

Thus  after  centuries  of  opposition  and 
denial,  the  LOCAL  NATURE  and  GERM 
ORIGIN  of  Consumption  is  recognized 
and  becomes  the  established  doctrine 
of  medical  science.  It  is  now  conceded 
that  no  Consumption  can  arise  without 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  a  poisonous  germ 
of  the  air,  gets  into  the  lungs  to  produce 
it. 

As  the  germs  that  cause  Consumption 
first  act  locally  upon  the  lungs,  and  the 
disease  which  they  produce  has  its  seat 
in  the  lungs,  it  follows  that  it  is  always 
a  local  germ  disease  of  that  organ.  It  is 
an  axiom  of  medical  science  that  local 
diseases  require  local  treatment  for 
their  cure,  and  all  past  clinical  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  that  no  germ  disease  was 
ever  yet  cured  without  specific  germi¬ 
cides  applied  directly  to  the  germ  in¬ 
fected  parts. 

To  cure  any  bronchial  or  lung  disease 
local  treatment  must  be  applied,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  introducing 
medicated  air,  gas  or  vapor  into  the  tubes 
and  cells  by  inhalation. 

To  effect  the  cure  of  Consumption  we 
must  kill  and  expel  the  germs  and  heal 
the  ravages  they  have  inflicted  in  the 
lungs.  The  air  must  therefore  carry 
germicidal  antiseptics  and  healing  reme¬ 
dies  to  act  directly  on  the  germs  and 
seat  of  the  disease,  or  no  cure  will 
result.  When  properly  administered 
this  treatment  always  arrests  the  lung 
disease.  If  it  be  deeply  rooted  the 
progress  may  not  always  be  rapid,  but 
the  cure  of  Consumption  under  it  is  as 
certain  as  is  the  cure  of  other  serious 
maladies  by  proper  treatment. 

I  some  years  ago  discovered,  and  am 
now  using  with  great  success,  germicidal 
inhalants  under  which  no  form  of  germ 
life  can  live.  They  are  introduced  by 
instruments,  which  medicate  tho  air  tbe 
patient  breathes.  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Chronic  Pneumonia  and  Consumption 
are  arrested,  broken  up,  and  radically 
cured  by  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 

{Signed)  ROBERT  HUNTER,  M  D., 
117  W.  45th  St., 

Dec.  9,  ’97.  New  York 

Note. — Readers  of  The  Rubal  Nkw- 
Yobkeb  who  are  interested  will  receive 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  book  free,  by 
applying  to  him  as  above. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

for  Sale.  Larne  and  small.  CATALOGUE  I-  It  EE. 
U.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Klchinond,  Va 


Fruit. 


Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet¬ 
ter  colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
:o%  actual 

Potash. 

rnpp  An  illustrated  book  which  tells 
rKCL  what  Potash  is,  and  how  it 
should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
j  all  applicants.  Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Sows  all  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  all  Orass  Seeds,  Flax  v  Ref 
Top.  Hopper  for  Wheat,  Kye  anil  Oats.  Sows  In  wet,  dry 
or  windy  weather.  No  steaks  to  set  —  just  follow  the 
drill  marks.  A  boy  oan  do  it.  Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Weighs  40  Ihs.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  and  price. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  1 7  RiverSt.  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power, 


Hay  or 
Straw 


Bell 

“6* 


46  Inch 
Feed  Opening 


_  1  Power  Leverage  64  to  I  STEEL 

Largest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLUNS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire St, Quincy, 111. 


Profits  of  a  Separator. 


Did  you  ever  figure  up  the  profit  of 
running  a  Safety  Hand  Separator?  The 

machine  costs  as 


no  Separator.  It 
improves  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  butter, 
and  gives  you  sweet 
skimmed  milk  worth  23  cents  per  100 
pounds.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


much  as  two  good 
cows,  yet  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator 
and  20  cows  will 
make  more  butter 
than  25  cows  and 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t..  Syracuse, N.Y 


B-  W.  SMIT 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  FancyPoultry,  Hunting 
_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranville.  Chester  Go.,  Pa. 


UUFI  I  nnrn  White  Holland  Turkeys,  8her- 
■W  CLL"  DflUU  woods,  lluroc- Jersey  Pigs. 

G.  C.  BKAKD,  Fairland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  AGENTS, 

to  sell  to  farmers  the  only  Dividing  Board  for  Mow¬ 
ing  Machines  that  will  not  drag  grass  In  bunches. 
A  good  thing  for  farmers’  sons  Send  for  terms  to 
J.  BOUTON  HAYE3.  Moorestowu.  N.  J. 


Carriage  Robes,  $3. 

Horse  or  Barber  Clippers,  $1.  Sleighs.  $14.  Other 
bargains.  Address  F.  J.  CONNELLY,  Baldwin  Place, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


Dow  Imre  1  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  price  list, 
nan  I  Ulo  J.  G.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  - 


The  New 


♦ 

: 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

I 
♦ 

♦ 

♦  Agents  to  handle.  Write  for  circular,  price,  etc.  ♦ 

♦  Owned  and  made  exclusively  by  ♦ 

♦  The  Vandkrgkiet  Meg.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  ♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦Vandergrift 

♦  Rotary 

♦  Washer? 

a  Guaranteed  to  run  easier  and 
T  do  better  work  than  any  Jla- 
J  chine  ever  placed  on  the 

♦  market.  A  good  machine  for 
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MATTERS  AND  MEN. 

Mb.  John  Little. — Another  good  naan  has  gone. 
Mr.  John  Little,  of  Canada,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  leading  strawberry  growers  of  that  country. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  September  26,  1815,  and 
came  to  America  when  a  young  man.  He  settled 
in  Canada,  where  he  spent  all  of  his  subsequent 
life,  over  50  years  of  it  being  on  his  farm  at  Pros¬ 
pect  Hill,  Ontario.  Here  he  died  on  November 
17,  1897.  He  was,  therefore,  a  little  over  82  years 
of  age.  He  was  very  sadly  afflicted  during  the 
past  eight  months  with  an  incurable  disease,  but 
was  surrounded  by  his  own  wife  and  children 
and  others  who  ministered  to  him  with  the  great¬ 
est  tenderness  to  the  last.  His  life  was  one  of 
love  for  horticulture,  the  strawberry  being  his 
especial  delight.  He  grew  many  seedling  varie¬ 
ties,  some  of  which  have  become  very  popular. 
The  Woolverton  and  Saunders  are,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  them.  No  more  modest,  sincere  and  up¬ 
right  man  have  I  ever  known.  Blessed  is  his 
memory  among  horticulturists  all  over  America. 

H  E.  v.  D. 

Tomatoes  are  largely  shipped  from  Valencia 
to  the  English  market,  the  quantity  for  1897  being 
152,096  cases.  The  same  port,  during  the  present 
year,  sent  England  911,316  cases  of  onions,  and 
3,793,183  cases  of  oranges. 

An  example  of  the  advantage  given  by  the 
ability  to  control  one’s  climate,  is  the  fact  that 
cherries  forced  under  glass  last  much  better  than 
those  outside;  they  are,  of  course,  undisturbed 
by  birds,  and  they  are  less  troubled  by  rot. 

During  1896,  St.  Petersburg  shipped  to  English 
ports  69,500,000 eggs,  these  beingcarefull.v  graded 
and  packed  with  straw  in  cases  of  1,500  each. 
The  total  number  of  eggs  shipped  from  Russia  to 
England  last  year  is  estimated  at  230,000  cases,  a 
total  of  345,000,000  eggs. 

Agriculture  in  Japan  is  Increasing  the  volume 
of  its  products  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  the 
farmers  form  a  great  many  associations  for 
mutual  benefit,  including  organizations  for  in¬ 
surance,  credit,  and  for  the  preparation,  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  agricultural  products. 

A  new  beverage  invented  in  France  is  “cham¬ 
pagne  milk.”  This  is  made  from  skim-milk, 
which  is  sweetened  and  flavored,  sterilized  by 
oxygen,  and  then  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  like  an  effervescing  mineral  water.  The  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  beverage  has,  also,  originated  a 
process  for  sterilizing  milk  and  other  ferment¬ 
able  liquids,  by  putting  them  in  closed  vessels, 
and  driving  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  through 
them. 

A  school-teacher  in  Alsace  is  carrying  on  a 
species  of  pomological  association  among  his 
scholars.  During  two  years,  he  and  his  elder 
scholars  have  planted  275  fruit  trees,  scraped 
and  dressed  1,000  trees  to  prevent  insect  attacks; 
re-grafted  86  trees,  distributed  2,500  grafts,  and 
erected  250  tree-guards  to  prevent  damage  by 
rabbits.  In  addition  to  this,  the  little  associa¬ 
tion  has  hung  250  breeding-cages  in  the  trees,  to 
encourage  the  birds,  pruned  250  fruit  trees  and, 
in  1896,  they  gathered  and  destroyed  6  500  pounds 
of  May-bugs! 

A  novel  fertilizer,  now  being  discussed  in 
Russia,  is  “lacustral  guano”.  This  is  simply 
the  mud  from  the  beds  of  turbid  lakes  which, 
teeming  with  animal  life,  furnish,  in  the  matter 
constantly  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fertilizer  very  little  inferior  to  fish 
guano.  This  substance  is  expected  to  be  very 
valuable  in  reclaiming  poor  farming  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lakes  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
it  will,  also,  be  dried  and  compressed  into  blocks, 
for  shipment  toother  localities.  There  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  many  localities  in  this  country  where  a 
similar  material  may  be  cheaply  u^ed. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS. 

The  week  opened  with  a  depression  in  the 
wheat  market  caused  by  heavy  shipments  from 
foreign  wheat-growing  countries,  reported  lower 
prices  abroad,  and  smaller  export  demand.  It  is 
reported  that  Russian  shipments  of  wheat  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  scale  that  indicates  a  larger  crop 
than  had  been  estimated.  Corn,  also,  was  very 
quiet,  but  during  the  week,  became  much  more 
active.  It  is  said  that  the  export  demand  is 
greater  at  all  times  than  the  available  vessels  for 
carrying  the  grain,  and  that  corn  is  taken  at  any 
time  when  any  room  is  to  be  had.  About  1,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  were  delivered  here  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Later  in  the  week,  there  was  a  break  in 
prices,  which  closed  somewhat  lower.  On  some 
days,  there  is  more  activity  in  one  grain,  and 
the  next,  perhaps,  in  another.  Trade  in  buck¬ 
wheat  isi'dull  for  want  of  freight  room  both  for 
export  and  local  shipment.  Beans  are  doing 
fairly  well,  and  the  stock  of  Red  Kidneys  is  light. 

Receipts  of  poultry  are  liberal,  and  with  the 
exception  of  fancy  dry-packed  turkeys,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  dull  and  prices  are  very  low.  Receivers 
are  not  able  to  stand  about  prices  when  a  pro¬ 
spective  buyer  is  found.  There  is  a  large  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fowls  and  chickens.  Strictly  fresh 
eggs  are  scarce,  and  there  is  some  demand  for 
the  best  quality  of  refrigerator  stock.  Limed 
eggs  are  dull. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  liberal,  but  most 
of  them  are  reported  to  be  of  medium  and  low 
grades;  for  the  latter,  trade  is  dull,  but  for  the 
better  qualities,  there  is  a  good  demand.  The 
demand  for  pears  seems  to  be  very  light.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  cranberries  have  been  light,  and  the 
market  is  strong.  There  is  a  good,  firm  demand 
for  Florida  oranges.  Grapes  are„dull.except  for 
the  best  grades. 


Receipts  of  potatoes  are  liberal,  and  outside 
quotations  are  extreme.  Best  qualities  of  sweets 
are  not  in  large  supply.  There  is  a  large  supply  of 
celery.  The  best  of  the  southern  vegetables  sell 
quickly  for  good  prices.  Onions  show  little 
change.  _ 

MARKETS. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBEB 
BRANS  AND  PEAS. 

nsana,  Marrow,  1897,  oholoe . 

Medium,  1897.  oholoe . 


Yellow  Bye  oholoe . 

Lima.  Cal.,  (00  lbs) . 

Green  peas,  8ootch,  1896,  bhls.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

KUTTHR— NSW. 

Creamery.  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 


State,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 14  @21 

State  dairy,  balf-flrkin  tubs,  fanoy . 19  @21 

firsts . 16  @:8 

Seconds . 16  0  6 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 19  @19* 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 15  @18 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras . 16  @.7 

Firsts . 18  914 

seconds . 11*012 

Western  faotory,  extra . 13*913 

Firsts . 12  @12* 

Seconds . 11  @11* 

Thirds .  9  @10* 

CHEESE — NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  oholoe .  7?.(J  8 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  7* 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  0  5* 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  3*0  4* 

Full  skims .  8  @  8* 

■GGB. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  selected, per  do*  26  0  — 
State&Penn., country  marks, aver  ge  best  25  O  — 

Western,  oholoe .  23  @  — 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  doz  oase.3  60  @4  89 

Western  dirties,  30  doz  oase . 3  on  @3  30 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  per  doz .  12  @  18 

Early  packed,  per  doz .  9  0  14* 

Limed,  Western  prime,  per  doz . .  12  @  13 


Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  00@2  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair . I  00@L  60 

Mallards,  per  pair .  600  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  3  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  200  26 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  26 

Partridges,  per  pair .  93@1  25 

Grouse,  per  pair .  6001  13 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  16@  25 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  12®  16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  10(1  lbs _ 

....70 

@73 

.  4.  1897. 

No.  2 . . 

@65 

No.  3 . 

@bo 

Shipping . . 

@45 

,1  4001  42 

Clover,  mixed . 

.1  2201  26 

Clover . 

@4| 

.1  1601  20 

8alt . 

. 35 

@45 

,1  0001  16 

Straw,  long  rye . . 

@45 

.1  400  1  46 

Short  rye . 

040 

.1  6501  70 

Tangled  rye  . 

0:5 

.1  ,601  50 

Oat . 

0HP 

.1  3001  35 
.1  1601  27 

Wheat . 

HOPS. 

@35 

.  8/0  — 

.  830  — 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897 . 

018 

Crop  of  1896.  oholoe . 

@  8 

Medium  to  prime . 

.23  0— 

Old  olds .  . 

.  2 

0  4* 

20  022 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897 . 

@18 

.17  @18 

Crop  of  1896,  ohoice . . 

@10 

.14  @16 

Crop  of  189«,  medium  to  prime . 

0  7* 

.23  0— 

German.  1896  . 

@23 

HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  fair  to  fancy,  per  doz .  50  @  15 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  per  doz .  15  @  60 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb. ..  25  @  60 

Radishes,  per  10 J  bunches  . . . 2  50  @3  00 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  31 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  .  50  @100 

MEATS-DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb. . .  9*@  — 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lo . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Pork,  oountry  dressed, 60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

126  IbB  and  at.  per  lb  . 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb.. 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb  .  . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1.  per  lb 


6U« 

(* 

4*0 

65s 

5  0 

8 

6*0 

6* 

6  0 

6* 

4  0 

6 

.  8  0 

9 

,  14  0 

15 

4  0 

_ 

.  3  0 

3* 

,  3  0 

3* 

•  2*@ 

4  0 

— 

1  60  01 

76 

6  on  06  60 

2  00  04  (0 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fanoy,  per  lb . 

Choloe,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

Snndrled,  siloed . . 

Sundrled.  Canada,  quarters,  1897 
State  <fc  Western,  quarters.  1897. 

Sonthern,  quarters,  1897 . 

Chopped,  1897,  per  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  100  lb... 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb. 

Sundrled,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb  . 

FRUITS- GREEN. 


.  8*0  9 
.  8 *0  8* 
.  7*0  8* 
■  5  @  7* 
.  3  @  4* 
,  5  @  6 
.406 
.  3  @  4* 
3  09@3  37 
2  50@2  76 
.  12014 

.4  0  4* 
.13  014 
.10  @11 
.607 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  per  bbl . .  . 2  600  2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl  . 2  6002  37 

Jersey  8weet,  per  bbl . 1  5002  t(J 

Vineland,  fanoy,  per  bbl . 2  00  0  3  60 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  ohiokens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Dnoks,  looal,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Sonthern,  per  pair . 


7 

0 

7* 

9 

0 

9* 

9 

0 

»* 

9 

0 

9* 

4*0 

5 

8 

0 

9 

50 

0 

76 

60 

0 

65 

40 

u 

50 

8i3 


Geese,  local,  per  pair . . 1  00  @1  60 

Western,  per  pair . . 1  00  @1  26 

Bonthern,  per  pair .  .  76  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  9  — 

Yonng,  per  pair .  13  a  16 

DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  .lersey  and  Up-River,  fancy  .  13  0  13* 

ctate  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb  .  12  @  1-* 

Stite  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  lb. ..  11  &  li 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  1  @  12 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  10  0  li 

Western,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb  .609 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy,  per  lb  ..  11  0  12 

Phlla  ,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  to.  9* 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9  ®  s-* 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  lh...  8  ©  8* 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  m  i* 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  f<*  6* 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  6  @  5* 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn  ,  good  to  prime..  i*@  8 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  ....  7  @  i* 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  ft. 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 5  0  i* 

Ducks,  nearbv.  fancy,  per  lb .  @  1 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  ■>  @  7 

Geese.  Eastern,  spring,  white,  per  lb  ...  13  @  11 

Eastern,  spring,  dark,  per  lb . 11  @  12 

Maryland,  prime,  per  lb .  9  t  10 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  0  s 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  0  8 

Squabs,  choice  large,  white,  per  doz....  2  25  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  1  25  0  — 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  00@3  51 

8tate,  per  1U0 . 2  6003  UO 

Red,  per  bbl .  760  99 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  0008  69 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  doz .  250  — 

Bmall  to  medium,  per  doz .  10®  20 

Cuonmoerr,  Florida,  per  orate .  1  (1091  75 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  ohl  . .  5  008  7  60 

Lettuce.  Fla.,  per  basket .  2  006  2  60 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  0004  00 

Onions,  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  5002  26 

Orange  County  yellow,  par  bbl . 1  26@2  0U 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  5003  60 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  5004  50 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  0006  00 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket  .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl . 1  0001  35 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . . 1  25@1  60 

String  Deane.  Sonthern,  per  bushel  basket..  1  0002  (10 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00@4  00 

Tu'ntps.  Russian,  per  bbl .  600  76 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  000  1  50 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 32  @33 

XX  and  above . 31  @32 

X .  26  0- 

Mlohlgan,  X  and  above . 23  @24 

No.  1 . 28  @29 

Texas,  soonred  basis,  spring,  fine . 60  @64 

Spring,  med . 42  @48 

Fall,  fine . 44  @45 

California,  soonred  basis,  spring,  Northern. 48  @63 

Sonthern . 47  @52 

Fall.... . 36  @44 

Oregon,  soonred  basis,  Eastern . 47  @53 

Valley . 40  @47 

Territory  8taple,  soonred  basis . 48  @67 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  31,466  cans  of  milk. 
124  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  42j  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  November  21,  the  Mill  Exchange  urlce 
has  been  3  cents  a  quart  nut  to  the  shipper  at  points 
subject  to  a  25- cent  freight  rate. 


Apples,  fancy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h..  bbl.. 2  5004  00 


Newtown  Pippin,  fancy  . 3  0606  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  60 

Ren  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  0003  2c 

Baldwin,  band-picked,  per  bbl . 2  0003  CG 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  0903  05 

Northern  Spy,  perd.  h.  bbl .  2  0004  10 

King,  per  bbl  .  . 8  0034  U 

Common,  per  bbl . 1  0002  06 

Pears,  deckel,  Boston,  per  tox .  2  0006  Vj 

Boso,  per  bbi .  2  0"@3  60 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  60@a  6'. 

Clalrgeau,  ner  bbl .  2  06  @2  6 

Grapes,  State  Niagara,  per  small  basket _  70  8 

State  black,  per  small  basket  .  70  - 

State  Catawba,  per  basket .  80  0 

Wine-ln  bulk,  white .  10  * 

Wine -In  bulk,  black .  1@  * 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 6  0009  1 t, 

Per  crate . 2  000'-  2 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  5002  10 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  6  (006  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  U04  ot 

Grape  frnlt,  Fla.,  per  box  . 6  0007  i0 

GAME. 


The  misery  of  it  is  awful.  USE  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


TO 

CURE 


SCIATICA 

You’ll  feel  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  2601  60 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 1  2601  60 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  0001  60 


HOW  TO  FIND  OUT. 


t>,ww 1A - 1. —  ’  r  ’  ‘mu  mcuiuuM  can  prouuce.  aii  important  improvements  in 

Reed  Organs  have  emanated  from  this  house.  The  Mason  <fc  Hamlin  Pianos  are  characterized  by  the 
same  highest  degree  of  excellence.  New  and  most  attractive  styles  introduced  this  season  Vat- 
alogueg  free.  Address:  Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  or  St?  Louis. 


Pill  a  bottle  or  common  glass  with 
urine  and  let  it  stand  twenty -four  hours; 
a  sediment  or  settling  indicates  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  kidneys.  When 
urine  stains  linen  it  is  evidence  of  kid¬ 
ney  trouble.  Too  frequent  desire  to 
urinate  or  pain  in  the  back,  is  also  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  the  kidneys  and 
bladder  are  out  of  order. 


“THE  MOST  VALUABLE  FRUIT  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED.” 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

TWENTIETH  EDITION. 

Revised— Enlarged— Up  to  Date. 


WHAT  TO  DO. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  so 
often  expressed, that  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy  fulfills 
every  wish  in  relieving  pain  in  the  hack, 
kidneys,  liver,  bladder  and  every  part 
of  the  urinary  passages.  It  corrects  in¬ 
ability  to  hold  urine  and  scalding  pain 
in  passing  it,  or  bad  effects  following 
U6e  of  liquor,  wine  or  beer,  and  over¬ 
comes  that  unpleasant  necessity  of  being 
compelled  to  get  up  many  times  during 
the  night  to  urinate.  The  mild  and  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  Swamp-Root  is 
soon  realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for 
its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distress¬ 
ing  cases.  If  you  need  a  medicine  you. 
should  have  the  best.  Sold  by  druggists, 
price  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar.  You 
may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  pamphlet 
both  sent  free  by  mail.  Mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  send  your  ad¬ 
dress  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  This  offer  appearing  in  this  paper 
is  a  guarantee  of  its  genuineness. — Adv. 


G-MILL. 


For  fail  informa¬ 
tion  about  this,  also 
best  II  o  r  s  e- Power, 
Thresher,  Clover- 
huller.  Dog -power. 
Rye  Thresher  a  n  <1 
Binder,  Feed-mill, 
8aw-machlne  (circu¬ 
lar  ami  drag).  Land- 
roller.  Steam-engine. 
Ensilage  and  Fodder- 
Cutter,  Hound-silo, 

R,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 
to  purchase. 


Contains  Over  800  Pages  and  795  Illustrations 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


HEAD  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT: 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  :  “The  book  is  needed  by  every  fruit-grower,  no  matter  what  else  he 

may  have  in  his  library.” - Am.  Agriculturist  says  it  is  “  Indispensable  to  any  one  interested  in 

fruit  culture;  ”  and  Meehan's  Monthly  that  it  “  Is  the  great  text  book.” - The  Rural  New-Yorker 

says:  “  Every  fruit-grower  should  have  this  book.” - Garden  &  Forest  claims  that  it  is  “The  best 

manual  of  fruit  culture  which  we  have  in  America;  ”  and  the  National  Nurseryman  says:  “ No  other 
book  of  its  kind  contains  so  much  practical  information  or  so  complete  and  up-to-date  lists  of  fruits 

as  this.” - Vick's  Monthly  calls  it  “The  standard  pomological  authority  of  this  country.” _ The 

St.  Louis  Journal  of  Horticulture  endorses  it  as  “  Undoubtedly  the  best  book  of  reference  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  pomology,  quite  up-to-date  on  all  the  latest  aud  most  improved  modes  of  fruit 

culture  and  treatment.” - The  Farm  Journal  says  it  is  "The  most  valuable  fruit  book  ever 

published.” 

Sent  Free  by  Mall  from  the  Office  of  this  Journal  on  Receipt  ot  $2.50. 


GARNER  &  CO 


JEI/LIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEE8E  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  8tock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  A  CO  , 

Commission  Merchants, 

329  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  8PECIALTIE8: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

1  Live  Quail. 

FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

_ _  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  In  oar-loads  or  smaller  lota,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
UENNKKY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  8treet,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  A  CO. 


8i4 
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BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
THE  CARE  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM. 


Part  VI. 

The  first  three  methods  of  preserving 
milk  are  commendable  and.  right  in 
every  way.  The  last  or  chemical  method 
of  adding  preservatives  to  the  milk  is, 
to  say  the  least,  open  to  great  objection, 
and  their  use  is  quite  generally  forbid¬ 
den  by  law  ;  nevertheless  Preservaline 
continues  to  be  generally  advertised. 
There  are  a  great  variety  of  chemical 
substances  which  could  be  added  to 
milk  which  would  prevent  the  growth 
of  all  germ  life.  Saltpeter,  potassium 
bichromate,  carbolic  acid  and  corrosive 
sublimate — the  last,  especially,  a  most 
virulent  poison — are  only  a  few  of  the 
chemicals  which  would  be  good  preserva¬ 
tives.  Fortunately,  most  of  them,  if 
added  in  sufficient  amount  to  accomplish 
the  object  sought,  would  betray  their 
presence  by  the  taste  or,  perhaps,  by 
promptly  killing  the  user.  So  at  pres¬ 
ent,  there  are,  probably,  only  three  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  generally  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  milk.  These  are  boracic  acid  or, 
when  in  combination  with  soda,  borax  ; 
salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  soda,  and 
formaline. 

Borax  is  familiar  to  every  one  at  the 
blacksmith  shop.  Salicylic  acid  can  be 
obtained  from  willow  leaves,  and  from 
wintergreen,  but  is  prepared  commer¬ 
cially  from  carbolic  acid.  These  three 
chemicals,  at  least,  have  the  necessary 
qualifications,  that  their  taste  is  not 
noticeable  ;  that  they  are  not  poisonous 
in  small  amounts,  and  that  they  do  pre¬ 
vent  germ  growth  even  when  present 
in  small  quantities. 

But  at  best,  this  method  of  preserving 
milk  is  but  a  lazy  makeshift  for  care. 
If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
milk  for  a  long  time,  Pasteurization  or 
sterilization  should  be  resorted  to.  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
physicians  that,  while  no  noticeable  ill 
effects  may  result  in  adults  from  the 
use  of  milk  containing  a  small  amount 
of  these  substances,  yet  it  may  be  a 
very  serious  matter  when  used  in  milk 
designed  for  infant  feeding,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  baby’s  stomach  is  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  that  of  a  grown  person, 
but  also,  because  the  child  takes  a  much 
larger  amount  of  the  chemical  poison  in 
proportion  to  its  weight.  It  is  one  of 
the  crying  needs  of  the  times  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  keep  down  the  appalling 
death  rate  among  bottle  babies  ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  impure  milk  and 
milk  in  which  Preservaline  is  made  to 
take  the  place  of  cleanliness,  has  much 
to  do  with  these  deaths. 

These  articles  are  an  effort  to  discuss, 
in  a  very  primary  way,  a  few  phases  of 
bacteriology,  and  to  encompass,  in  a  few 
columns,  what  might  well  fill  as  many 
volumes.  jabbd  van  wasknkn  .tr 
(Concluded.) 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  farm,  is  a 
damp  swamp  of  about  five  acres.  A 
spring  higher  up  keeps  it  moist.  Some 
day,  we  hope  to  ditch  it,  clear  off  the 
bushes,  lime  it  and  get  it  into  Timothy. 
That  is  several  years  ahead,  however. 
At  present,  it  has  little  apparent  value. 
We  have  been  cutting  the  coarse,  hard 
grass,  and  hauling  it  to  the  strawberry 
beds,  where  it  will  be  used  for  mulching 
when  the  ground  freezes  solid.  We  find 
plenty  of  black  muck  in  the  swamp.  We 
hope  to  haul  a  good  many  loads  of  this 
muck,  and  turn  it  into  manure.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  too  sour  to  put  into  the 
ground.  It  must  be  cooked. 

X  i  X 

Otjr  plan  is  to  mix  part  of  our  manure 
with  it  and  make  a  compost-heap.  We 


first  burn  over  a  part  of  the  swamp 
Then  we  knock  over  the  hummocks  with 
a  grub  hoe,  chop  them  up  and,  with  a 
good  share  of  the  muck  around  them, 
haul  to  a  dry  place  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  farm.  A  layer  about  a  foot  deep 
is  made,  and  over  this,  we  put  enough 
basic  slag  to  give  it  the  color.  Then  on 
goes  a  thin  coating  of  horse  manure  and 
a  little  clear  hen  manure,  then  more 
muck,  more  slag,  more  manure  and  so 
on.  The  object  is  to  start  up  a  hot 
fermentation.  The  lime  in  the  slag  and 
the  manure  will  start  it  about  as  kind¬ 
ling  will  start  a  fire  in  the  stove.  We 
want  the  pile  to  heat  and  steam  and  rot 
all  through  the  winter  so  that,  in  the 
spring,  the  muck  will  be  broken  up  or 
cooked 1  We  call  that  swamp  a  bank. 
For  many  years,  all  the  neighbors  on 
higher  ground  have  been  sending  part 
of  their  fertility  down  to  us.  It  is  in  . 
the  swamp  now,  but  so  sour  and  tough 
that  it  pays  no  dividends.  We  must  cook 
it  or  unlock  it  in  the  compost  heap.  Hen 
manure  right  from  the  roosts,  without 
plaster  on  it,  will  be  excellent  for  use 
in  that  compost  heap. 

X  X  X 

The  old  barn  on  Hope  Farm  is  a  hole- 
ly  place.  There  are  cracks  around  the 
doors  and  holes  in  the  sides.  We  make 
the  animals  as  comfortable  as  possible 
by  bringing  them  close  together  on  one 
side  of  the  barn  and  covering  all  holes 
and  cracks  near  them.  A  thickness  of 
tough  building  paper  tacked  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  joists  with  leaves  or  sawdust 
packed  between  this  and  the  outside, 
makes  a  very  warm  partition.  We  have 
bought  a  good  many  loads  of  boxes  from 
the  grocer  during  the  summer.  It  is 
wonderful  how  handy  such  boards  are 
in  patching  up  cracks  and  holes.  The 
stock  will  go  into  winter  quarters  in  good 
condition.  The  horses  are  fed  on  sweet- 
corn  stalks  and  bran.  They  eat  these 
stalks  much  cleaner  than  the  cow  does  ; 
in  fact,  their  manure  is  almost  as  fine 
as  where  the  hay  is  fed,  while  the  cow 
manure  is  full  of  long  stalks. 


X  X  X 


The  boys  killed  two  shoats  recently, 
the  two  dressing  131  pounds.  They  sold 
(Continued  on  neat  page). 


Even  baby  un¬ 
derstands  that  it 
is  not  right  that 
mother  should  be 
always  sickly, 
nervous,  fretful 
and  cross.  Eaby 
wonders  what  is 
the  matter.  Baby 
would  willingly 
help  if  he  could. 
It  lies  with  the 
woman  herself  to  help  herself.  No  one  else 
can  do  it.  She  can  help  herself  if  she  will. 
If  a  woman  will  take  proper  care  of  her 
womanly  self;  if  she  will  use  the  right  rem¬ 
edy  for  weakness  and  disease  of  the  organs 
that  bear  the  burdens  of  maternity,  she 
will  soon  be  healthy,  vigorous  and  amiable. 
She  will  be  able  to  help  baby,  instead  of 
leaving  baby  to  try  and  help  her. 

A  wonderful  remedy  for  weakness  and 
disease  of  the  organs  that  make  wifehood 
and  motherhood  possible  is  found  in  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  these  organs.  It  makes  them 
strong  and  healthy.  It  has  transformed 
thousands  of  suffering,  pain-rackcd  women 
into  healthy,  happy  wives  and  mothers.  It 
allays  inflammation,  soothes  pain,  and 
steadies  and  invigorates  the  nerves.  It  pre¬ 
pares  for  wifehood  and  motherhood.  It  in¬ 
sures  inherently  healthy  children.  All 
good  druggists  sell  it.  There  is  nothing 
”  just  the  same”  or  “just  as  good.”  The 
druggist  who  teljs  you  there  is,  is  either 
mistaken  or  dishonest. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Simmons,  of  Hazelgreen,  Grant 
Co.,  Wib.,  writes:  “Inclosed  find  31  cents  in 
postage  stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  the 
'Medical  Adviser’  in  cloth  cover.  I  have  used 
jrour  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  and  his 
*  Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  ‘Pellets’  and 
have  reoeived  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  them.' 


When  a  story  writer  puts  in  a  doctor  he  is 
always  said  to  “Look  wise.”  Over  one 
million  people  have  looked  wise  and.  acted 
wisely.  They  have  bought  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  Of  these 
wise  folks,  680,000  of  them  paid  $1.50  a  copy 
for  the  book.  It  was  cheap  at  that.  It  is  a 
book  of  1008  pages,  with  300  illustrations. 
Think  of  that.  A  medical  book  too.  Every¬ 
body  knows  how  expensive  a  medical  edu¬ 
cation  is.  Now  there  is  a  great  edition  of 
this  book,  that  is  being  given  away.  You 
pay  the  cost  of  mailing,  that’s  all.  You  send 
21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in  strong 
manilla  covers.  If  you  desire  a  fine  em¬ 
bossed  French  cloth  cover,  send  31  one-cent 
stamps.  Address,  World’s  Dispensary  Med- 
ioal  Association.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Anythin-  in  the  line  of  economy 
appeal.;  to  the  farmer,  and  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  an-  be  used  for  a  hundred 
different  purposes  outfit  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated. 

That  article  seems  to  be  Nepon- 
set  Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric , 
which  can  be  used  for  covering 
roofs,  sides,  and  walls  of  houses, 
barns,  hen-houses,  green-houses, 
hotbeds,  haystacks,  wagon  covers, 
etc.  It  is  water-proof,  wind-proof, 
and  frost-proof.  It  takes  the  place 
of  back  plaster  in  dwelling-houses 
and  clapboards  and  shingles  on 
outhouses ;  insures  warmth  and 
dryness  wherever  used,  and  is 
inexpensive. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 
for  inside  lining  is  odorless,  clean, 
water-proof,  and  economical. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


EVERYBODY  SAYS  SO 

— that  is  everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject— that  the  STAR  DRILLINC 
MACHINES  are  the  moat  vapid,  strong  aad 
^durable  machines  made.  Over  100  unsolicited 
testimonials  offered  in  proof  of  thi.clafm 
>  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons.  N o  »prlnic*. 
no  cog  gearing,  louder  alrokn,  more  vtrokc. 
to  the  minute,  mounted  on  heat  wagot- 
.  wheel*  with  trna*  rodded  axle*,  te. 

:  holler*,  drills  with  cable  and  solid  tool. 

1  newspuddinc  and  pipe  driving  ai 

_ Hfetachment.  Catalogue  sent  FREE 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  AKRON.  O.or  ST.  LOUIS. MO. 


Use  Our 


wenDrills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  LATEST  and  BEST, 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  WA"' 


WROUGHT  STEEL 

SLED 


RUNNERS 


WILL  NOT  BREAK. 

Frost  does  not  hurt  them. 

GUARANTEED 

to  carry  all  that  2  horses 
can  pull.  Will  track 
with  regular  bob-sled 
track.  Can  be 
attached  to  any 
farm  wagon  in 
15  minutes,  or 
you  can  make  a  bob¬ 
sled  with  them  the 
name  aa  with  any 
other  runner. 

One  set,  4  runners, with  tire  1  9-16  in.  wide,  $  7.00 
One  set,  4  runners,  with  tire  2  inches  wide,  $  8.00 

One  set,  1  runners,  with  tire  3  inches  wide,  $  9.00 

One  set,  4  runners,  with  tire  4  inches  wide,  $10.00  Weight,  2*0  Ihe, 

One  eel,  I  runners,  with  tire  6  inches  wide,  $11.00  Weight,  32)  lbs. 

•Soles  1.2  Inch  Chick.  CaN  81111’  PROMPTLY. 


Will  fit  any 
Wagon. 

Weight,  170  lbs. 
Weight,  200  ibs. 
Weight,  240  Ibs. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  00.,  Cor.  5th  &  Ohio  Sts.,  ftulncy,  Ill. 


Ice  Plows 


$16.50.  Circulars  Free. 

H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y. 


Oak-tanned  leather ‘Harness 

Send  your  address  with  l-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
ail  kinds  of  Sinrle  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No  9  Church  St.,  Qwego,  N.Y* 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ’’  and  •*  Baby  ”  Separators. 
First-Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save. $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  C0.$ 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sta.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


SIMPLEST  ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

nil  AU  DIB  hi  automatic  milk 
On  Am  nun  coolerhaerator 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

No.  39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Newton's  fTfE- 

Improved  IT  1  1  Ik 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia, HI.  Catalogue  Fro’’ 


For  *  knife  that  Will  out  a  horrt  without  I 
crushing,  because  it  cute  from  °  four  < 

1  «I<W  at  once  get.  . . .  - 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— ■ 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  ^ 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's  V 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  LF’K/EBJ.  + 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochran ville.  Pa.  A 

aaaaaaasabaaabaa.asaa2 

W$WTVf*fwfvvW*-ffvWT 

^SEE  THAT  HOOK? 

VITOS  TMI 

IMPROVED 

CONVEX 


- 


yon  can  cut  off 
any  sire,  shape 

or  kind  of  ho . . 

homer  will  do  this. 


DEHORNER 


iom  without  crushing.  No  other  de- 
Catalogue  free. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Sava 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILFR 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Bmp 
ties  Us  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  foi 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  |y  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co..  Batavia.  I1L 


MMISJ 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

lOWISERS  LHUID  EXTRACTof  SMOKE 

.Circu  lar.E.KRAUSER&  BRD.M11T0N.PA 


mDIICV  DEC  and  how  to  make  money 

DUO  I  DEC  with  it  as  taught  by 

GLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  is  a  handsome  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  and  we  send  free  sample  copy  with  Kook  on  Ilee  Culture  and 
Kook  on  lice  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  MEDINA.  OHIO 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

All  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Sporting,  Uunting, 
House  and  Watch  Dogs.  Trained,  untrained  and 
pups.  8end  stamp  and  state  kind  wanted. 

JAMES  BETTIS,  -  Winchester  III. 

CARET  FARM  KENNEF8. 


Gan  You  Talk  Business? 

Can  you  talk  It  to  your  neighbors!  Can  you  talk 
it  to  other  people  whom  you  may  meet?  If  you  can 
and  have  a  little  time  to  spare  we  can  put  you  in 
the  way  of  making  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the 
winter.  Pleasant,  respectable  and  honorable  em¬ 
ployment.  Absolutely  no  cash  outlay  required. 
Exclusive  territory  to  good  men.  Address. 

A.  D.,  P.  O.  Box  301,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


$870.00  A  YEAR  AND  ALL  EXPENSES 

paid  to  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  men  to  travel 
and  appoint  agents  for  our  publications.  Address 
THE  BELL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dtpt.  K  ,  Phila.,  Pa 


FOR  SALE-AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  of  the  best  farms  in  South  Dakota.  Two  miles 
from  station  and  market.  215  acres  ($18.50  per  acre) 
80  under  cultivation.  Two-story  frame  house,  large 
barn,  timber,  running  spring  water.  A  butter-maker 
could  do  exceptionally  well,  as  there  is  a  good  home 
market.  $800  down,  balance  on  easy  terms  No  agents 
Full  particulars  on  addressing  the  owner. 

DH.  J.  N.  TILDKN,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  farm,  write  to  the  undersigned. 
You  can  get  what  you  want,  either  improved,  part 
improved,  or  without  improvement  Tobacco  farms 
or  grain  farms  In  New  York  State  or  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  and  terms  to  suit  the  times. 

O.  PATT1SON,  Executor,  Elkland,  Pa. 


All  rcucu  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  $100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
“unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


TjrrirP  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  Ill. 
VV  IlliJ)  cat.  free.  C.  E.  Marshall  Mfr.,  Lockport.N.Y 


The  Thriee-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  Is  Independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  It  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The. Rural  New- Yorker,  both  one 
vear,  for  only  $1.65 


THINK  OF. 

a 

THE  COWS 


There  is  no  work  on  the  farm  that  pays  better  for  thought¬ 
ful  management.  You  may  have  had  much  experience  in 
|the  feeding,  breeding  and  management  of  a  dairy.  Your 
knowledge  and  experience  would  be  worth  much  to  others, 
and  it  must  be  true  that  others  have  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  can  be  worth  much  to  you.  If  vou  are  interested 
in  your  own  success  and  desire  to  manage  your  cows  so  that 
they  bring  you  the  largest  possible  returns,  make  up  your 
mind  now  to  subscribe  for  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  It  puts  you 
in  touch  with  the  most  successful  dairymen  In  the  United 
States.  What  these  practical  men  know  and  their  experi¬ 
ences  you  will  find  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  and  it  makes  a 
20- page  weekly,  that  costs  the  reader  but  $1.00  to  January  1, 
jggg  jf  taken  in  connection  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both’papers  can  be  secured  to  January  1,  1899,  at  the  low  combination  price  of  $1  65. 

■IAIBDIC  nilBVUIII  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  journal  for  the  farmer  who 
nUAnil  W  UAIn  I  IflAll  desires  to  make  a  profit  from  his  cows.  It  handles  this  part 
of  the  farm  work  thoroughly .'.fromjthe  raising  of  the  crops  to  the  delivery  of  the  product,  milk-or 
butter,  o  A  year’s  reading4will  convince  you  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  the  leading 
dairy  journal  published  In  the-English  language. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

(CONTINUED.) 

at  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  they  were 
offered  12  cents  a  pound  for  half  of  one 
carcass.  These  shoats  cost  $5  originally, 
and  have  lived  almost  entirely  upon 
kitchen  swill  and  waste  vegetables  like 
nubbins  of  sweet  corn  or  small  squashes. 
I  cannot  see  how  they  have  cost  us  one 
dollar’s  outlay  in  cash.  There  are  many 
large  families  and  boarding  houses  in 
the  little  towns  near  us  that  will  buy 
half  of  such  carcasses  at  10  cents  a  pound. 
These  shoats  ought  to  have  weighed  200 
pounds,  at  least,  and  we  know  now  how 
to  make  them  grow  faster.  Now  we  are 
figuring  on  several  good  sows — looking 
ahead  to  a  good  pig  crop  next  spring. 

X  t  X 

It  makes  us  smile  to  read  some  of  the 
articles  on  poultry  by  men  who  figure  it 
out  as  so  easy  to  get  rich  at  the  business. 
Who  can  tell  the  cost  of  an  egg  ?  We 
can  get  pretty  close  to  it.  Our  eggs  in 
October  cost  us  nearly  five  cents  each 
for  food  alone.  In  November,  they  cost 
nearly  eight  cents  each  for  food.  In 
that  estimate,  we  include  all  the  food 
needed  to  feed  our  250  birds,  old  and 
young  Of  course,  only  a  few  of  the 
hens  are  laying.  The  rest  are  “  getting 
ready  ”,  and  some  of  them  are  certainly 
taking  their  time.  We  have  no  useless 
birds  on  the  place,  except  one  Bantam 
hen  They  are  all  expected  to  produce 
fertile  eggs  some  day,  therefore  we 
shall  estimate  the  year's  cost  of  feeding 
and  the  year’s  supply  of  eggs.  It  would 
be  easy  to  take  November  alone,  and 
say  that  poultry  keeping  does  not  pay  ; 
but  what  does  November  really  show  ? 

X  t  X 

It  shows  that  only  about  15  hens  have 
begun  operations.  The  rest  are  young 
pullets  or  old  hens  that  are  still  dry. 
What  a  bill  of  expense  old  Jersey  would 
be  if  you  figured  the  cost  of  her  food  for 
two  months  before  her  calf  was  dropped, 
and  divided  by  her  few  quarts  of  milk. 
There  is  certainly  no  money  in  eight- 
cent  eggs,  but  wa  will  have  them  down 
to  less  than  one  cent  before  spring,  and 
the  average  will  tell  the  story.  Oar 
hens  must  pay  for  themselves  and  the 
roosters  and  the  young  stock  needed  to 
fill  their  places,  or  get  off  the  place. 
November  is  a  frosty  month  for  the  man 
with  the  chicken  fever.  The  hens  eat 
down  his  good  dollars  and  give  mighty 
little  in  return.  It  takes  courage  for  the 
new  beginner  to  keep  up  the  feeding 
while  the  hens  are  “  dry  ”. 

I  t  X 

There  is  nothing  else  to  do,  though. 
Now  is  the  time  to  keep  them  warm, 
dry  and  well  fed.  Eggs  that  cost  eight 
cents  each  and  sell  for  three  cents,  take 
the  varnish  off  a  fellow’s  pocketbook  ; 
but  it’s  like  putting  fertilizer  into  good 
soil.  We  will  put  our  faith  and  our 
money  into  a  good  hen  and  a  balanced 
ration  without  a  wink  or  a  murmur 
Are  our  hens  good  ones  ?  We  don’t 
know  yet,  about  most  of  them.  The 
black  pullets  from  that  old  breeding 
pen  are  all  right.  We  know  what  their 
mothers  can  do,  and  the  first  one  to  lay 
has  shamed  her  mother  all  out  of  sight. 
Most  of  our  layers  were  bought  in  New 
York.  They  came  from  everywhere.  A 
few  of  them  have  begun,  and  others 
give  every  indication  that  one  can  see 
in  a  red  comb.  It,  evidently,  requires 
about  three  months  to  feed  one  of  these 
hens  into  good  condition.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  they  will  pay.  We 
are  glad  we  bought  them,  just  because 
there  is  a  question  about  it,  for  we  want 
to  try  to  help  answer  it.  At  present 
we  are  banking  on  the  hens,  and  would 
not  sell  them  for  their  original  cost  and 
the  food  they  have  eaten. 

X  t  X 

We  ran  out  of  our  regular  poultry 
mixture  last  week,  and  as  the  best  sub 
stitute  on  hand,  we  fed  bran  with  about 
five  per  cent  of  animal  meal  mixed  with 
it.  This  was  fed  morning  and  noon, 
with  shelled  sweet  corn  at  night.  This 
feed  is  too  strong,  though  the  sweet 


corn  gives  it  about  the  right  balance. 
Too  much  meat  or  bran  or  any  food  very 
rich  in  nitrogen  appears  to  upset  the 
hens.  Mr.  Mapes  says  that  he  thinkf 
too  much  meat  or  bran  is  worse  than  toe 
much  corn.  He  also  thinks  that  moult 
ing  hens  require  less  nitrogen  than  lay 
ing  hens.  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree 
with  that  statement  yet.  We  find  dozem 
of  people  who  say  that  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  plan  of  feeding  the  greater 
part  of  a  hen’s  food  in  the  form  of  r 
mash,  but  very  few  of  them  have  anj 
sound  reason  for  this  belief.  h.  w  c. 


Roup  and  Balanced  Ration.— A  friend  mailed 
me  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  the  article  on 
roup  marked  for  me  to  read;  I  found  it  not  bad  to 
take,  especially  about  the  bud  and  the  graft 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about  the  bal- 
anced-raticn  business.  The  best  way  to  balance 
is  to  give  enough  of  anything  that  is  good  to  eat, 
with  enough  variety  for  change.  When  you  can 
tell  why  the  same  food  will  produce  milk  from 
the  cow  and  eggs  from  the  hen,  and  why  sour 
and  sweet  apples  will  both  grow  on  the  same 
branch,  all  fed  from  the  same  sap,  I  can  then 
tell  why  the  same  food  makes  the  bud  fat  and 
the  graft  lean  Just  about  all  that  any  of  us 
knows  about  it  is  that  it  depends  more  on  the 
consumer  than  on  the  consumed,  what  the  result 
will  be. 

Your  correspondent  who  places  the  real  cause 
of  roup  further  back  than  the  cold  which  brings 
it  out,  is  right  without  doubt.  Just  so  long  as 
fowls  which  have  bad  the  roup  are  used  for 
breeding,  just  so  long  will  roup  exist.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  all  healthy 
stock  which  catch  cold,  also  are  liable  to  get  it 
once  the  place  becomes  infected  with  it,  for  it 
most  certainly  is  contagious  when  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  right. 

I  never  had  a  case  of  roup  among  my  fowls 
until  1891,  and  up  to  that  time,  I  had  never  bought 
any  stock  but  once;  I  had  always  bought  eggs, 
and  raised  my  own  when  I  desired  a  change. 
That  year,  I  had  bought  eggs  from  a  prominent 
breeder  who,  I  knew,  had  been  troubled  with 
roup  among  his  flocks,  because  I  had  seen 
him  working  with  them  at  shows,  when  they 
had  it  bad,  even  to  swelled  eyes.  But  I  was  like 
most  others,  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  the 
eggs  would  carry  the  disease,  but  I  now  know 
positively  that  such  is  the  case.  Chicks  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  hens  that  ever  had  the  roup 
will  be  certain  to  have  the  disease  if  allowed  to 
catch  cold.  As  your  correspondent  states,  the 
cold  only  starts  the  roup  to  working,  ap  it  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  system.  I  know  this  to  be  a  positive 
fact,  as  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  test  the 
matter  thoroughly.  Roup,  without  doubt,  is  a 
germ  disease,  but  it  remains  in  the  blood  and 
taints  the  whole  system,  just  as  scrofula  does  in 
the  human  race,  and  a  slight  cold  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  would  be  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  sets  it  to  working,  and  it  becomes  more  or 
less  virulent  owing  entirely  to  conditions  and 
strength  of  the  virus  in  the  system  of  the  fowl. 
It  has  a  characteristic  odor  which,  once  having 
become  familiar,  will  never  be'  mistaken  for  any¬ 
thing  else  There  is  nothing  more- foul-smelling 
than  a  fowl  which  has  a  bad  attack  of  catarrh; 
but  the  odor  is  entirely  different  from  roup,  and 
although  the  fowl  is  unfit  for  anything  else  than 
to  kill  and  burn  or  bury,  it  is  not  contagious  like 
roup. 

The  only  wav  by  which  it  is  possible  ever  thor¬ 
oughly  to  eradicate  roup,  is  never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  hatch  or  raise  chicks  from  stock 
that  ever  had  a  trace  of  it.  A  perfectly  healthy 
hen  which  never  had  roup  in  the  slightest  degree, 
is  just  as  safe  among  a  flock  where  all  have  it, 
as  though  she  were  1,000  miles  away,  under  one 
condition  only,  that  being  that  she  do  not  catch 
an  ordinary  cold  ;  if  she  do,  then  she  will  be  sure 
to  take  the  roup  also.  j  l.  Campbell. 


Jayne’s  Expectorant  has  gained  its  popularity 
through  pure  merit.  It  is  a  good  cough  cure,  and 
helpful  in  all  diseases  of  ihe  Throat  and  Lungs.—  Adv 
For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  8anatlve 
Pills — Adv. 
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Money  talks  !  We  guarantee  that 

T  uttle’s 
Elixir 


will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— $ioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn’t. 
Reference ,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

PJ2*  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  OWNERS 

should  make  the  acquaintance 
of  that  reliable  remedy 

Quinn’s  Ointment. 

Used  in  the  best  stables  and 
studs  of  the  country.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists  or  sent  direct  for$1.50 
per  package.  Smaller  size,  50  cents. 

W.  B.  EDDY  4  CO.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented  In  the 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Hundreds  sold.  Wo  complaints. 


Brookwood  Farm,  Lower Squankum,  N.  J.,  June  12,  ’97. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Gentlemen: — I  consider  the  Granite  State  Cooker 
purchased  from  you  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous 
needs  of  the  farm.  We  use  it  for  hog  and  duck  feed  at 
present,  and  find  it  clean,  efficient  and  expeditious. 
Last  winter  it  more  than  paid  its  cost  in  its  handy  treat* 
ment  of  the  "  hot-mess  ”  for  the  industrious  hens. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALI-RHD  E.  JENNINGS. 


DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  t  -  ™i„,.  * 

- - -  food  given  to 

poultry  is  represented  by  the  eggs  produced 
by  the  fowls.  If  giving  fowls  properly 
cooked  food  will  double  the  egg  product, 
and  will  also  cause  them  to  take  on  flesh, 
then  it  is  well  worth  consideration  by  the 
poultryman.  The . 

Granite  State 

FEED  COOKER 
AND  HEATER 


can  be  used  to  great  ad  vantage’ for  cooking 
all  sorts  of  chicken  feed.  It  will  double  the 
food  value  of  corn  and  other  grains.  With 
it  clover  hay  can  he  steamed,  chopped  fine 
and  fed  to  fowls,  and  they  will  consume  it 
greedily  and  with  as  much  benefit  as  they 
will  fresh  clover  if  a  little  corn  meal  is 
mixed  with  it  to  make  it  palatable.  Send 
for  circulars  containing  full  description 
and  testimonials.  Made  in  7  sizes :  25  gal¬ 
lon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 
Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 


We  publish,  a  bonk,  “ Cooking  Food  for  Stock,” 
which  uie  will  send  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication  when  you  write. 

The  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 

566  Temple  Court,  Wew  York  City. 


WHILE  WE  AIM 

to  assist  the  small  breeder  most,  yet  we,  of  course,  ask  for  the  business  of  the  larger.  Just  try  and 
see  if  we  cannot  save  you  Time,  Trouble  and  Expense.  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY, 
2-1  State  Street,  New  York.  Refers  by  permission  to  Tue  Rubai,  New-Yorkkr. 


POULTRY 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


i 


We  keep  every, 
thing  in  tne 
POULTRY  LIRE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat¬ 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — it’s 
our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our 
illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

28  Vosey  Street,  New  York  City. 


Guernseys. 

AA5  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  an  t 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

BHINBOLUTF,  M.  V. 
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Poultry  Supplies 

\  Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  is  full  of! 

,  meat,  ton  should  have  it  If  at  all  Interested  , 
i  in  Poultry.  Sent  free  i 

Hutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies,  i 
Send  for  illustrated  list,  just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-319  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Great  Egg  Makers 

MANN’S  Green  Bone  Cutter 
ANN’S  Granite  Crystal  Grit 

will  make  hens  lay  lots  of  eggs.  They  prove* 
the  victory  of  science  over  guesswork.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  certain.  Hens  lay  twice  the  eggs  when 
fed  green  bone  and  grit. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

have  a  world  wide  fame.  Cash  or  instal¬ 
ments.  111.  cat  Tg.  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.MANN  CO., Milford, Maas 


Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
O  &  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

>  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R  F  SHANNON  1  907  Liberty  3t„  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
111  I.  onnnnun,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.AC.R.B 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF?:r«V,e™i“« 

Clovelly  94448.  sire  St.  Lambert  of  Clearvlew  32102, 
solid  color,  dropped  March  29.  1897. 

CLKAKVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Butler,  Pa. 


C*  **  p  m  I  ^-Ab  extra  lot  of  thoroughbred 
■  wl  wCil  v  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  of  the 
choicest  breeding,  from  great  milkers  and  good  but¬ 
ter-makers  D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y. — Dutoh  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Rpg  P  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick  Special  cut  prices  on 
abrve.  Pitts  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


If  you  intend  nAHA  n..UAN 
buying  a  1)0116  uUTlCf, 

bef  re  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue  j  ust  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

STRATTON  &  OSBORNE,  Erie,  Pa. 


CALGITE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Crushed  Flint. 
Granulated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  8craps.  Send  for  Price 
Ust.  YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


25  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT  ON  LIST  PRICES. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  order 
choice  Chester  White  Pigs 
at  25  per  cent  discount,  pro¬ 
vided  the  orders  are  filled 
during  October,  as  this  dis¬ 
count  will  not  hold  good 
after  November  1.  These 
pigs  are  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams,  and 
are  entitled  to  register.  -Come,  see  my  stock  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


r^isiuiectiano  I'owaer 


UtAIH  TO  LICt  Poultry  Vermin  Sample  10 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambert  Box  307,  Apponaug.  H 


INfTTRATftTK  Self-Regnlatlng.  Catalogue  free 
mLUDaivmO_G,  g  SINGER,  Cardington,  Ohio 


Here’s  What  You  Want  for  CHRISTMAS 

Self-regulating  50  egg,*5;ou  trial»6.75 
Send  4c  for  No.  23  catalogue.  Larger 
ones  cheap  and  on  trial.  ‘-3  hatches 
with  Bantam,  20,37  and  48  chicks  from 
50  eggs.”  Jacob  Whippert,  Cecil,  O. 
Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


s  by  steam- 

a  With  the  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self •  Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  jLowent  priced 
flrst-ola«A  Hatcher  made. 

^  GEO.  II.  8TA1IL. 

1 14  tolgg  8.  6th  HU  Quincy. Ill. 


CHESHIRES 

Snug  in  winter  quarters,  ready  to  flll  orders,  8, 10  and 
12  weeks’  old  Pigs.  Sows  bred  and  ready  to  breed. 
Servlee  Boirs.  W.  E.  MANDEVJLLE,  Brookton, 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Gfiestii res  from  Foundation  Herd 

1  have  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  T  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn. 


Another  Good  Offfr^8,fiSS!Y.’»?LS 

the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also  Fall  Pigs. 

F.  L£.  GATES  &  SO >' S,  Cbittenango.  N.  Y. 


o 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine 


write  C  C.  Brawley. 
New  Madison,  Ohio. 


COLLIE  PUPS  AND  BERKSHIRE  PIG8,  from 
Registered  Stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


CA|a- White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels. 
I  VI  ddlC  Choice  strains.  $150  each.  Also, 
Berkshire  Pigs  from  registered  stock  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  HARRY  TRUMBACER.Trumbauersville,  Pa. 


ASTEURA 

THE  ORIGINAL  SOLIDIFIED  LINIMENT! 


1 

|J  J  needs  only  a  trial  to  convince  one  of  its 
'  merits.  It  isn’t  a  “cure  all,”  but  it  is  more 
nearly  so  than  many  remedies  advertised 
I  as  Buch.  It’s  standard  for  external  applications; 

may  be  taken  internally.  Equally  good  for  man 
I  or  beast,  (hires sores,  chafing,  galls,  caked  udder, 
I  fistulous  withers,  ete.con’d’tial  terms,  to  agents. 

I  PASTEUR  A  MED.  CO.  Box  1,  Chittcnango,  N.  Y. 


IIUI 


u,.m.  ......  ............  ..... ...... 


[NEVER  BEATEN : 

■  In  all  the  many  show*  In  1 
j  which  It  has  participated,  ; 
there  must  be  something;  ; 
i  in  the  superiority  claims  of  the  . 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  : 

f  Self  regulating,  entirely  aoto-  ; 
J  matic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  . 
_  Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about  ; 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  ; 
\  the  poultry  man  In  our  new  book.  Bend  lOcts.  forit.  . 
!  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS  : 
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Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2.500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 
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Humorous. 

“And  angels  shining  garmens  wear,” 

They  sang.  With  joyful  tears 
The  dominie  thought  of  the  good  black  coat 
He  had  worn  these  eighteen  years. 

— The  Detroit  Journal. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Aunts. — If  they  are  on 
your  father’s  side,  invite  some  of  your 
mother’s  family  to  visit  you,  and  if  they 
are  on  your  mother’s  side,  reverse  the 
process. — Life. 

“  Pai>a,  how  do  the  people  in  the 
weather  bureau  find  out  what  kind  of 
weather  we  are  going  to  have?”  “I 
didn’t  know  that  they  did,  my  son.” — 

Yonkers  Statesman. 

“No,  thank  you,  I’ve  got  some  money 
of  my  own,”  said  little  Tommy,  politely 
as  the  contribution  plate  passed  in  front 
of  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit 
to  church. — Credit  Lost. 

“  We  sit  up  very  late  every  night  to 
read.”  “  Do  you  belong  to  so  many 
clubs  ?”  “  No ;  but  if  we  didn’t  read 
nearly  all  night  we  couldn’t  answer 
Bobby’s  questions.” — Chicago  Record. 

“I  guess  there’s  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  our  rubber  tree,”  observed  the 
small  boy.  “  I’ve  been  watching  it  for  a 
year  or  two  now,  and  it  hasn’t  sprouted 
any  overshoes  yet.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Uncle  Si  :  “Got  letter  f’om  my  son 
Bill,  at  Yale,  this  mornin.’  Says  he  plays 
football  now,  an’  kin  plow  up  a  field 
with  his  nose  ’thout  feelin’  it.  I  wish  ’t 
he’d  bring  that  nose  o’  his  daown  here 
Thar’s  work  for  it  waitin’.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

“  You  must  admit,”  said  the  high- 
browed  woman,  “that  many  a  man  has 
gone  to  Heaven  solely  through  the  efforts 
of  his  wife.”  “Certainly,”  said  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  bachelor.  “Otherwise  they 
would  be  alive  yet.” — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

“I  want  you  to  take  a  couple  o’ 
chances  on  a  poor  woman’s  cook  stove — 
50  cents  a  ticket.”  “But  what’s  the 
poor  widow  going  to  do  without  her 
cook  stove?”  “Oh,  she’s  moved  into  a 
house  where  they  have  a  gas  range.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“A  dinner  such  as  we  have  had  to¬ 
day,”  said  the  elderly  boarder,  “  make6 
me  feel  like  a  young  man.”  “Indeed,” 
was  all  Mrs.  Hashcroft  deigned  to  reply. 
“Indeed.  When  I  think  of  that  lamb 
we  had  for  dinner  I  feel  that  if  that  was 
lamb  I  must  be  still  a  boy.” — Washington 
Star. 


It  will  cost  you  only 

CENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHBO  FARMER, 

clearly  the  leader  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
“Up  to  date”  in  every  way. 
Helps  make  the  farm  pay.  2G 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  THE  OHIO  FARMER.  Cleveland,  0. 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  6v, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  T®  <Le 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Greatlndueemsnte. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  8t.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY 

and  finest  quality  of  work  is  done  by 
the  aid  of  our  Portable  Grist  and 

Mills.  VERTICAL  Burr  Stones 

•  in  sizes  from  16  to  30  inches.  If  you 
.  are  looking  for  a  cheap,  shoddy  mill 
-‘don’t  write,  but  if  you  want  THE 
.  'BEST  that  can  be  produced,  that 
will  last  a  life-t  ime,  we  have  it.  Send  for  cat’loe  U. 

241  S.  Jefferson  St. 
CHICACO,  ILLS. 


will  lasta  life-time,  wei 

Ctias.  Kaestner  &  Co. 


The  Stories,  Special  Articles  and  Miscellany  which  fill  every  number  are  designed  not  only  to  interest 
and  charm,  but  to  build  up  character  as  well.  The  character  of  the  contents  of  the  1898  volume  is 
indicated  by  the  following  partial  list  of  notable  stories  and  articles : 


Recollections  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam, 
The  Depths  of  the  Earth, 

Christine's  Way  Up, 

How  Foreign  Treaties  Are  Made, 
Incidents  in  a  Singer's  Life, 

How  the  Queen  Spends  Christmas, 

The  Burning  of  the  "Sarah  Sands," 


Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Mme.  Lillian  Nordica. 
Marquis  of  Lome. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 


12-Color  Calendar 

FREE  to 

New  Subscribers. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  once,  with  name 
and  address,  and  $1.75,  will  receive: 

FREE  — The  Youth’s  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscription  is 
received  till  January  1,  1898. 

FREE  — CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR’S  and  EASTER  DOUBLE  NUMBERS. 

FREE  —  The  Companion  Art  Calendar  for  :8g8,  a  production  superior  to  any  of 
the  famous  pieces  of  Companion  color-work  of  previous  years.  Is  a  superb 
ornament  for  the  home  and  a  charming  gift  —  Free  to  New  Subscribers. 

And  The  Companion  Fifty-Two  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1899.  Z  54 


Illustrated  Prospectus  for  the  Volume  for  1898  and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  Free. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HELPEUL  READING. 

The  fifty-two  weekly  issues  of  The  Companion  con¬ 
tain  as  much  reading  as  fifty-two  i2mo  volumes  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  each  —  and  it  is 
the  most  useful  of  reading. 


TORNADO 


CUTTERS 


Are  tlie  Best  2 


Owing  to  the  long-continued  drought.,  the  question  now  con¬ 
fronting  almost  every  farmer,  dairyman,  and  stock-raiser  In  the 
United  8tates  Is.  “How  to  best  utilize  tbeir  supply  of  feed  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  stock  alive  during  the  coming  long  feeding  period 
— a  period  that  at  best  cannot  be  less  than  six  months.” 

We  answer.  “Use  a  TORNADO  Feed  Cutter,  cut  up  all  of 
your  Hay,  Straw,  and  especially  your  Corn  Fodder.”  Do  this  and 
you  will  save  one-half  of  your  feed.  Remember  the  Tornado  is  made 
In  10  sizes,  ranging  from  a  small  hand  power  size  to  a  large  steam 
power  size  capable  Of  cutting  a  ton  of  dry  fodder  In  10  minutes  or  less. 

We  mail  free  on  application  our  1897  catalogue,  giving  full  particulars, 
also  a  sample  of  cornstalks  cut  on  a  Tornado. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


No. 3  “P9IZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

Ail  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide, 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
deslied.  Will  run  by  any  , 
power, oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or' wind.  Will 
uot choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Bold  at  a  low  price  to  • 
advertise  the  fact  that  wo  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Bend  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  arid  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  Grin  din  g 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Gutters,  Feck’s 
Corn  Threshers  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WiudMIllsfor 
power  and  pumping,  W ood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO  27  Faroe  St.,’  BATAVIA,  HIE 


CORN  ECONOMY 


THEY 

LAST, 


consists  in  grinding  the  grain  so  that  no  part  of  it 
will  escape  mastication  and  digestion  by  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  which  it  is  fed.  GRINDING 


SCIENTIFIC 


MILLS... 


pr<  .  _ 

singly  or  mixed;  they  crusn  corn  cob  and  all,  and  turn 
it  into  meal.  The  prices  are  right.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  and  catalogue  before  buying. 

THE  FOOS  MFC  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Your  Fodder  and| 
Sell  Your  Hay. 

iHereisa  measure  of  economy  and  profit  to  all  fanners.  | 
Every  animal  that  eats  hay  will  eatj 
L-  TJ i  shredded  fodder  and  do  as  well  or| 
nUl better  on  it  than  on  hay. 


THE  NEW 


OHIO 


_  SHREDDER 

i.  AJ, - ->  is  the  best  machine  to  om. 

ploy  for  the  purpose  be- 
•  p.tt«7  cause  of  the  quality  of  its 

Iwork  and  large  capacity.  Shredded  fod- 
!der  is  a  long  fibre  subsiance  like  buy— 

(indeed  it  is  corn-hay.  Free  f  rom  sharp 
edges  that  make  the  month  sore.  New  ^ 

[catalog  and  “Book  on  Silage”  Free. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


CONTENTS. 

Rural  New-Yobkkr,  December  It,  1897. 
FARM  TOPICS. 

Beet  Sugar  Production  in  New  York  State. 801,  802 


The  Story  of  a  Run-Down  Farm . 803 

A  New  Farmers’  Organization . 804 

Green  Lice  on  Cabbage . 805 

Husking  and  Shredding  Machines . 807 

New  Plants  for  California . 807 

Keeping  Cabbage  in  a  House . 807 

Hope  Farm  Notes . 814,  815 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


KELLY JjjJgj 


GRINDING 


_ grinds  grain 

into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine 
j grist.  Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn  j, 
jj  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  off  and  { 
riZT___  mixed  grains  equally  well. 
GROUND  FEED  EASY  TO  DIGEST 
Grinds  rapidly  and  with  little  power.  Simple, 
easy  to  operate  and  durable.  Our  catalogue 
with  full  information  mailed  X'IR.ieie 

0.  S.  KELLY  co.Nn  8WaraetStreet 


SPRINCFIELD 


iguel  i 

sill 


None 

Better 

Made 


THE 


BUCKEYE 


FEED  MILLS 

grind  ear  corn  cob 

a  n  d  a  1 1 .  They  also  grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain 
either  single  or  mixed. 
They  are  of  special 
value  to  dairymen 
and  feeders.  The 

COMBINED 

POWER  is  a  great 

advantage  this  machine 
possesses  over  others.  Get 
our  illustrated 

Stavei 

76th.fcW 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.} 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
operate  and  Lightest  Running. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P  N  ROWSHER  CO  South  Prod  Ind 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
M  ■  N  II  n  sizes  and  styles.  Every 
B*  1 1  84  mill  warranted 

KJ  V  II  H  “Book  onMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill 

Flour  mills 
system.  Get 

NORDYKE& 

270  DAY  ST..  INDIANAPOLIS . . 


The  Jersey  Cow  and  Her  Brothers . 802 

The  Boom  Has  Struck  the  Sheep . 803,  804 

Milk  Producers  and  the  Condenseries . 804 

Ensilage  Ration  for  Heifers  and  Steers . 805 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  RUN-DOWN  FARM. 

BLOWING  OUT  STONKS  ;  A  CROP  OF  COW  PEAS. 

Part  IT. 

In  the  autumn  cf  1895,  after  satisfying  my¬ 
self  as  to  the  cause  of  my  apparent  failure 
with  cow  peas,  viz.,  imperfect  preparation 
of  the  soil,  and  thin  seeding,  I  determined 
on  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  plan  of 
action.  But  just  here  allow  me  to  digress 
for  a  moment,  long  enough  to  anticipate  the 
inquiry,  Why  so  anxious  to  grow  cow  peas? 
Well,  for  several  reasons  ;  one  of  them  was 
that,  having  undertaken  a  certain  thing 
which,  in  its  way,  was  a  good  thing  (at  least 
persons  better  informed  than  myself  had 
claimed  good  things  for  cow  peas  where 
they  could  be  grown),  I  disliked  to  be  beaten. 
Few  persons  like  to  be  connected  with  a 
failure.  Again  the  question  may  be  asked, 
Why  experiment  with  an  unknown  crop  ? 
Why  not  grow  clover  ?  This  question  is 
easily  answered.  The  soil  was  so  impover¬ 
ished,  so  completely  robbed  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  that  clover  wouldn’t  catch.  This  I  learned 
by  repeated  trials  on  other  portions  of  the 
farm. 

But  some  readers  may  feel  disposed  to  ask, 
If  your  soil  was  so  depleted  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  why  not  sow  rye  and  plow  it  under? 
That,  certainly,  would  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  nothing  at  all ;  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  southern  cow  pea  is, 
botanically  speaking,  a  member  of  the  Legu- 
minosae  family,  half-brother  to  Red  clover, 
having  the  same  ability  to  attract  and  re¬ 
tain  atmospheric  nitrogen  that  clover  pos¬ 
sesses,  through  the  bacteria  infesting  the 
roots.  Besides,  if  half  of  what  1  had  read 
concerning  cow  peas  were  true,  as  much 
could  be  gained  in  one  year  from  their  use, 
as  in  two  of  clover.  I  had,  also,  discovered, 
from  my  limited  experience,  that  they  were 
gross  feeders,  and  the  conviction  in  my  mind 
was  a  growing  one  that  the  best  results  with 
fertilizers  could  be  obtained  by  applying 
them  to  the  crop  previous  to  that  from  which 
I  expected  my  income.  In  other  words,  if  one 
wish  to  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes  for  money, 
instead  of  waiting  till  next  year  and  apply¬ 
ing  direct  to  the  potatoes,  put  them  on  the 
crop  of  cow  peas  this  year,  and  allow  the  peas 
to  elaborate  the  fertilizers  for  the  coming 
potato  crop.  Most  of  us  are  like  the  man  who 
always  took  the  last  seat  in  the  rear  car,  on 
a  railway  train  ;  he  said  that  by  that  means, 
he  could  have  the  use  of  his  money  till  the 
conductor  came  around.  Believing  myself 
to  be  on  the  right  track,  I  became  more  and 
more  determined  to  succeed  with  the  peas. 

Believing,  also,  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  stones  as  portions  of  the  field  con¬ 
tained,  was  a  detriment  to  the  best  cultiva¬ 
tion,  I  made  some  arrangements  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  that  field  on  a  more  systematic 
basis  than  any  before  attempted.  In  the 
early  autumn  of  1895,  I  had  a  careful  man  go 
all  over  the  ground  with  me,  and  when  a 
good-sized  stone  showed  itself,  a  small  stake 
was  driven  by  its  side  to  show  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  stone.  Many  of  them  could  be 
seen  too  plainly.  Having  located  all  that 
could  be  seen,  the  man  began  with  pick  and 
shovel  to  get  a  hole  under  those  stones. 
First,  he  would  throw  the  earth  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  stone  all  the  way  around,  to 
find  out  something  about  its  size ;  theni-be- 


ginning  at  what  seemed  tosbe  its  heaviest 
side,  he  dug  down  to  the  bottom,  and  then 
tunneled  under,  if  possible,  to  near  the  center 
of  the  bulk  of  the  stone.  Some  holes  were 
dug  over  six  feet  deep  and  three  feet  under. 
After  the  holes  were  all  arranged,  with  a 
couple  of  cases  of  dynamite  on  hand,  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  fuse  and  exploders  or  caps,  we 
began  the  attack.  I  find  that  considerable 
judgment  is  required  in  blowing  out  stones 
with  dynamite.  If  one  get  too  much  under, 
the  stone  may  be  broken  up  so  fine  that 
picking  up  the  pieces  is  rather  small  busi¬ 
ness.  Again,  by  not  loading  the  hole  heavy 
enough,  we  loosen  up  the  ground  under  the 
stone  and  fail  to  throw  it  out  or  break  it,  and 
have  a  poor  show  for  another  shot.  I  think 
that,  after  all,  most  of  us  learn  wisdom  (if 
we  ever  learn)  by  our  mistakes,  rather  than 
by  our  successes.  Under  some  of  those 
bowlders,  we  placed  20  sticks  of  dynamite  in 
a  snug  pile.  The  last  stick  put  under  was 
opened,  a  small  hole  bored  in  its  contents 
with  a  pointed  stick,  the  fuse  having  been 
cut  to  the  right  length  (18  inches  is  long 
enough),  one  end  inserted  in  the  exploder, 
which  was  made  of  the  right  size  to  fit  nicely, 
^he  fuse  pushed  carefully  into  the  exploder 
so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  nitro¬ 
glycerine  contained  therein,  and  the  rim  of 
the  exploder  was  then  pinched  tight  on  the 
fuse.  With  a  small  pair  of  pincers,  having 
secured  the  cap  to  the  fuse,  the  next  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  to  stick  the  cap  in  the  cartridge  in 
which  the  hole  was  made,  and  sometimes  it 
seems  best  to  tie  a  string  tightly  around  the 
end  of  the  cartridge  and  fuse,  so  that  they 
do  not  lose  connection.  Then  with  the  hand, 
cover  the  whole  charge  with  fine  soil,  until 
it  is  safe  to  use  a  shovel.  We  filled  the  hole 
pretty  well  up,  tramping  it  down  firm,  al¬ 
ways  taking  pains  to  keep  the  end  of  the 
fuse  up  along  the  edge  of  the  stone,  so  as  to 
get  at  it  handy  to  fire,  which  is  done,  usually, 
by  splitting  the  fuse  a  little  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  and  lighting  it  with  a  match.  I  have 
been  thus  particular  in  describing  all  the 
little  details  of  this  work,  because  I  needed 
just  such  instruction  myself,  and  had  to  pay 
pretty  dearly  before  I  got  it. 

After  the  holes  were  all  loaded,  one  after 
another  they  were  fired.  Most  of  the  stones 
were  easily  quarried  out,  but  some  that  lay 
deep,  under  which  had  been  placed  12  and  14 
sticks  of  dynamite,  were  all  shattered  on  the 
underside,  while  the  surface  of  the  stone 
seemed  not  to  have  been  injured  in  the  least. 
In  such  cases,  a  “  mud  shot  ”  was  necessary 
on  the  top.  This  is  made  by  placing  the  re¬ 
quisite  quantity  of  explosives  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  and  the  whole  charge  is  covered 
with  soft  mud  which  contains  no  stones, 
and  the  charge  was  fired  as  before.  Too 
many  fragments  of  stone  in  this  mud  cover¬ 
ing  are  objectionable,  as  they  sometimes 
come  down  uncomfortably  near.  This  lot  of 
stone  was  quarried  out,  thrown  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  holes  filled  as  well  as  we  could,  the 
stones  hauled  off,  and  preparations  made 
for  plowing  and  subsoiling.  I  noticed  that 
the  bottom  of  the'  furrow  had,  by  the  tread 
of  the  teams  and  the  pressure  of  the  plow, 
become,  apparently,  as  hard  and  impervious 
to  moisture  as  the  middle  of  the  road.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  subsoiling  might  improve 
THE  VELVET  BEAN.  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil ;  possibly 

A  Rival  of  the  Cow  pea.  Fig.  343.  See  Page  820.  I  reasoned,  the  increased  tillage  may  liberate 
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some  heretofore  dormant  plant  food  ;  surely  it  will  be 
better  enabled  to  store  up  more  moisture,  as  well  as 
allow  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
earth  in  their  search  for  moisture. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  having’  a  more  than  ordina¬ 
rily  strong  man  to  bold  the  subsoil  plow.  At  first, 
we  put  three  men  behind  each  plow,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  one  of  them  had  to  come  back  to  help  be¬ 
hind  the  subsoil,  the  driver  declaring  “  that  thing 
would  find  stones,  whether  there  was  any  there  or 
not”.  Charging  $2.50  for  team  and  driver,  and  $1 
each  for  the  other  bands,  it  cost  (including  69  pounds 
of  dynamite)  $127  50  to  throw  out  the  stone  with  the 
team  and  plow,  and  haul  the  stone  off  the  field.  Of 
course,  the  field  was  pretty  thoroughly  worked  up  by 
this  means,  with  the  exception  of,  probably,  one-half 
acre  near  the  middle  that  was  left  without  subsoiling 
to  note  the  difference — if  there  were  any.  The  dif¬ 
ference  was  plainly  noticeable  when  the  field  was 
cross-plowed  the  following  spring,  1896,  for  cow  peas 
again.  Where  the  plow  crossed  the  strip  not  sub- 
soiled,  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  was  so  dry  and  hard 
that  the  horse  in  the  furrow  made  but  little  more 
than  an  impression  on  the  ground,  while  on  both  sides 
of  that  strip,  where  the  “  Shanghai  ”  subsoil  plow  had 
loosened  it  the  fall  before  to  a  depth  of  14  inches  be¬ 
low  the  lead  plow,  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  was 
damp  and  mellow,  and  the  plowman’s  foot  made 
as  much  of  an  impression  on  the  ground  as  the 
horse’s  did  where  not  subsoiled..  This  same  dif¬ 
ference  was  equally  noticeable  the  past  summer 
when  the  field  was  planted  with  potatoes  ;  the 
portion  not  subsoiled  was  the  first  to  succumb  to 
dry  weather,  and  the  yield  on  that  portion  was 
scarcely  half  as  much  as  was  produced  on  other 
portions  of  the  field.  The  field  was  entirely  re¬ 
plowed  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and  sown  with  cow 
peas,  the  first  week  in  May.  The  varietifs  were 
Whippoorwill  and  Wonderful,  2%  bushels  per  acre 
sown  with  a  grain  drill  both  ways  of  the  field,  1% 
bushel  each  time,  fertilized  with  400  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate,  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 

September  26,  this  crop  was  approximately 
weighed  by  measuring  a  square  yard  here  and 
there  over  the  field,  carefully  cutting  those  squares 
with  my  pocketknife,  weighing  them  and  striking 
an  average.  The  result,  as  noted  at  the  time,  was 
a  gross  yield  of  tops  of  35  695  pounds  per  acre,  be¬ 
sides  the  leaves  that  had  fallen  off  from  time  to 
time,  and  had  already  made  quite  a  coating  on  the 
ground,  to  say  nothing  of  the  roots  whose  thread¬ 
like  filaments  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  ground.  A 
clipping  from  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  says  that  an  acre  of  Black  cow  peas  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  35.003  pounds  of  green  stuff  per  acre, 
find  contained  157  pounds  of  nitrogen,  32.2  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  109  5  pounds  of  potash. 

From  the  New  Jersey  Station,  I  have  a  report  of 
cow  peas  following  Crimson  clover,  that  yielded 
14.400  pounds  of  green  matter  per  acre.  The  vines 
contained  2  278  pounds  of  organic  dry  matter,  70.6 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  17  3  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  50  4  pounds  of  potash.  The  roots  on  one  acre 
weighed  1  080  pounds,  and  contained  295  2  pounds 
of  organic  dry  matter,  2  4  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1  5 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  4  4  pounds  of  potash 
per  acre.  The  same  authority  says  that  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  vines  is  equivalent  to  that  contained  in 
437J4  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  was  valued  at 
that  time  at  about  $11.  Without  entering  too 
closely  into  details,  I  calculated,  to  my  own  satis¬ 
faction.  at  least,  that  my  crop  of  35  695  pounds  per 
acre  of  tops,  with  the  roots  added,  would  leave  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  to  the  value  of  from  $25  to  $30  per 
acre.  Some  of  the  Wonderful  measured  nine  feet  in 
length.  How  much  of  this  growth  was  due  to  the 
application  of  fertilizers,  and  how  much  to  increased 
tillage,  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all ;  but  after  reading  the  experience  of  the 
Cornell  professor  with  potatoes  on  a  gravel  knoll, 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  in  Jethro  Tull 
and  Prof.  Roberts,  the  teachings  of  the  centuries  are 
coming  nearer  together.  m.  garrahan. 

HURRYING  THE  ASPARAGUS  SEASON. 

The  commonest  and  best  way  to  begin  the  forcing 
of  asparagus  on  a  small  scale  is  to  place  a  half-barrel 
over  a  clump  of  roots  in  the  field  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  then  to  pile  fermenting  horse  manure 
about  it.  When  the  beginner  has  learned  the  time 
and  place  to  market  his  product,  he  may  lay  plans  for 
forcing  in  hotbeds  and  in  greenhouses.  The  strong¬ 
est  field  roots,  at  least  four  years  old,  are  best  for  this 
purpose.  The  roots  are  dug  late  in  the  fall,  stored  in 
a  cold  place,  and  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out.  Freezing  is  considered  beneficial  if  they  are 
kept  moist.  A  good  frame  is  four  feet  deep  with  a 
four-inch  hot-water  pipe  running  around  it.  About 
2>4  feet  of  fre3h  stable  litter  are  firmly  packed  down 


and  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  sand.  When  the 
heat  is  down  to  70  degrees,  the  clumps  are  put  in  and 
packed  closely.  The  spaces  between  are  filled  with 
soil.  The  top  covering  of  soil  or  sand  must  be,  at 
least,  an  inch,  and  six  to  eight  inches  are  best,  for 
blanching.  Use  warm  water  when  necessary.  Ven¬ 
tilate  lightly  on  warm  days,  and  keep  the  temperature 
below  80  degrees. 

When  the  points  of  the  shoots  appear  above  the 
sand,  the  blanched  crop  is  ready  to  cut.  Very  few 
greenhouses  are  devoted  entirely  to  forcing  asparagus. 
The  clumps  are  placed  under  the  benches,  as  they 
need  little  or  no  light,  because  the  roots  are  not 
established  in  the  soil.  Sometimes  the  potting  room 
is  warm  enough,  or  the  cellar  room  near  the  heater 
may  be  used.  High  temperatures  give  a  rapid  but 
spindling  growth,  and  exhaust  the  plants  too  soon. 
The  stocky,  tender,  salable  growth  is  obtained  in  a 
night  temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees,  with  the  day 
range  10  degrees  higher.  The  temperature  should  be 
lower  at  first,  until  the  roots  have  settled.  New  roots 
are  brought  in  every  three  or  four  weeks  for  a  succes¬ 
sion,  and  seven  cuttings  may  be  had  between  Decem¬ 
ber  15  and  February  10.  The  above  methods  may  be 
practiced  with  little  capital  or  experience. 

Asparagus  is,  probably,  the  most  promising  of  the 
winter  vegetables  now  of  minor  importance,  and 


FRAME  OF  ASPARAGUS  FORCING  HOUSE.  Fig.  344. 


ASPARAGUS  FORCING  HOUSE  COMPLETE.  Fig.  345. 


may,  perhaps,  become  as  specialized  as  the  forcing  of 
lettuce,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  which  now  enlist 
the  most  capital.  At  present,  no  other  forcing  pro¬ 
cess  is  so  wasteful.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  force 
six-year-old  roots  once  and  throw  them  away.  Some 
new  scheme  must  be  devised  for  commercial  forcing 
on  a  large  scale.  The  most  original  idea  is  to  grow 
the  plants  permanently  in  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  house, 
with  a  removable  roof  of  muslin.  When  the  canvas 
is  taken  off,  the  plants  find  themselves  growing  out¬ 
doors  in  normal  conditions,  and  have  all  the  natural 
season  to  recuperate. 

An  asparagus  house  of  this  type,  constructed  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  is  shown  in  Figs.  344  and 
345.  Fig.  344  shows  the  framework  and  heating 
pipes.  The  frame,  consisting  of  a  ridge-pole  and 
three  pairs  of  rafters,  is  made  of  steam  pipes.  The 
heating  pipe,  or  riser,  is  shown  at  A,  Fig.  344.  Fig.  345 
shows  the  same  house  when  covered  with  canvas  or 
muslin.  A  description  of  this  house  was  given,  with 
the  illustrations,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  27  last, 
page  205.  The  Cornell  house  is  in  size  about  20  x  50 
feet.  The  sides  or  walls  are  only  18  inches  high.  Can¬ 
vas  or  muslin  is  stretched  over  the  frame,  when  forc¬ 
ing  time  arrives.  No  trouble  is  experienced  in  forcing 
the  asparagus  into  growth  in  January  and  February. 
The  cover  is  kept  on  until  frost  is  past.  w.  m. 


THE  WORK  OF  ANGLEWORMS. 

HOW  THEY  PLOW  AND  SUBSOIL  THE  GROUND. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  AngTeworm  or  Earthworm, 
the  favorite  victim  of  an  art  which  serves  to  lure 
boys  to  brooks,  and  to  betray  fishes  into  the  frying 
pan.  We  owe  to  the  indefatigable  worker  and  cele¬ 
brated  naturalist,  Darwin,  a  series  of  most  interest¬ 
ing  observations  on  the  habits  of  Earthworms,  and 
the  role  they  play  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  There 
are  several  different  kinds  of  Earthworms,  but  the 
most  common  one,  both  in  Europe  snd  America, 
bears  the  scientific  name  of  Lumbricus  terrestris. 
Earthworms  are  essentially  burrowing  animals,  noc¬ 
turnal  in  their  habits,  although  they  sometimes  leave 
their  boles  and  crawl  over  the  ground  to  a  new  local¬ 
ity,  and  also,  are  occasionally  active  during  the  day¬ 
time.  They  are  able  to  climb  perpendicularly  up 
boards,  etc.,  as  well  as  over  the  ground,  by  minute, 
short  curved  bristles,  hardly  visible  to  the  eye,  but 
sensible  to  the  touch,  which  are  deeply  inserted  in 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  body,  and  arranged  in  four 
rows  along  each  side  of  the  body.  They  have  no  eyes, 
but  are  sufficiently  sensible  to  light  to  enable  them 
to  distinguish  between  day  and  night.  Their  sense 
of  touch  is  well  developed,  but  they  have  no  6ense  of 
hearing.  They  seem  to  be  slightly  affected  by  cer¬ 
tain  odors,  and  appear  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  different  varieties  of  cabbage  leases; 
possibly,  however,  this  may  be  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  texture  of  the  leaves. 

Earthworms  are  exceedingly  dependent  on  moist¬ 
ure,  for  a  single  day  in  the  dry  air  kills  them, 
while  on  the  other  band,  they  will  survive  in  water 
for  a  long  period  ;  hence,  whenever  there  comes  a 
“  dry  spell  ”,  they  all  retreat  into  the  lower  stra 
turn  of  soil  not  yet  parched  by  the  heat  upon  the 
surface.  They  have  been  known  to  retire  to  a 
depth  of  four  feet  in  a  period  of  prolonged  drought, 
which  completely  exhausted  the  moisture  to  that 
depth.  In  winter,  too,  they  always  go  down  be¬ 
low  the  frost,  and  make  a  little  hollow  or  chamber 
at  the  bottom  of  their  burrow,  in  which  they  coil 
up  to  hibernate,  often  several  of  them  getting  to¬ 
gether.  They  usually  carry  down  with  them  a 
few  small  stones,  for  what  purpose  is  not  known. 
In  summer,  they  live  close  to  the  surface,  if  it  is 
not  too  dry,  shutting  up  the  mouths  of  their  tubes 
with  little  pellets  gathered  from  about,  or  with 
their  own  castings.  Keeping  quiet  during  the  day, 
they  emerge  at  night,  stretching  forth  the  head 
end  of  their  bodies,  and  exploring  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  keeping,  however,  most  of  their  long  selves 
within  doors,  and  retreating  entirely  upon  the 
least  alarm.  A  jar  of  the  soil,  or  light  falling 
upon  them,  is  often  sufficient  to  awaken  their 
timidity,  and,  cause  an  instantaneous  retraction 
back  into  their  holes.  But  their  habit  of  remain¬ 
ing  so  near  the  surface  renders  their  timidity,  even 
an  insufficient  protection,  for  they  are  often  dis¬ 
covered  and  dragged  forth  by  robins  and  other 
birds,  which,  unlike  Luther,  esteem  a  diet  of  worms. 

The  Earthworm  is  hermaphroditic.  Pairing  is 
reciprocal,  each  worm  fertilizing  the  eggs  of  the 
other;  they  pair  in  June  and  July  in  the  night 
time.  One  European  species  lays  its  eggs  singly 
in  dung,  whileanother  lays  numerous  egg-capsules, 
each  containing  sometimes  as  many  as  50  eggs, 
though  only  three  or  four  live  to  develop.  Ilow 
many  eggs  one  cf  our  common  Angleworms  lsys, 
and  where  they  are  laid  I  have  not  found  it  stated. 
Neither  have  I  found  any  sccount  of  how  long  the 
egg  stage  lasts,  or  how  fast  an  Earthworm  grows. 
Earthworms  are  omnivorous;  beefsteak,  cabbage, 
fruit,  green  leaves  and  dead  ones,  dirt,  stones,  broken 
glass,  are  all  swallowed  (Angleworms  have  no  teeth) 
with  an  impartiality  that  would  do  credit  to  Aristides. 
But,  although  it  has  its  preferences  as  to  what  it  will 
eat,  the  Earthworm  is  not  content  without  dirt  and 
small  stones,  or  other  hard,  indigestible  objects,  to¬ 
gether  with  more  nutritious  fare.  Apparently,  from 
the  dirt  it  is  able  to  extract  some  matter,  perhaps  to 
assimilate  the  microscopic  organisms  it  contains  ;  the 
stones,  probably  act  as  grinders,  serving  to  crush  the 
food  proper,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  digestive 
juices.  The  Earthworm,  then,  passes  through  its 
intestine  pretty  much  everything  in  ard  on  the 
ground,  which  can  possibly  get  through  ;  but  it  dis¬ 
charges  its  castings  upon  the  surface,  a  manure 
which  is  universally  known  as  vegetable  mold,  but 
more  properly,  animal  mold.  Now,  as  the  worms 
burrow  in  every  direction,  they  constantly  bring  up 
from  below  and  deposit  on  the  surface,  so  that  a 
superficial  layer  grows  slowly  but  steadily.  Thus  it 
happens  that,  if  ashes  are  strewn  on  a  field,  the 
Earthworm  castings  are  deposited  over  them,  gradu¬ 
ally  burying  them  until  they  finally  disappear. 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Darwin  gives  many  instances  of 
this  apparent  subsidence  which,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  two- 
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tenths  orjthree-tenths-ineh  per  annum.  Even  large 
objects,  big  stones  and  extensive  pavements,  are 
gradually  buried  by  the  worms,  because  their  bur¬ 
rows  extend  underneath,  and  by  their  collapse  let  the 
overlying  object  sink,  while  their  castings  raise  the 
surface  around  it.  “  When  we  behold,” 
writes  Mr.  Darwin,  “a  wide,  turf-cov¬ 
ered  expanse,  we  should  remember  that 
its  smoothness,  on  which  so  much  of  its 
beauty  depends,  is  mainly  due  to  all  the 
inequalities  having  been  slowly  leveled 
by  worms.  It  is  a  marvelous  reflection 
that  the  whole  of  the  superficial  mold 
over  any  rich  expanse  has  passed,  and 
will  again  pass,  every  few  years,  through 
the  bodies  of  worms.  The  plow  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable 
of  man’s  inventions,  but  long  before  he 
existed,  the  land  was  in  fact  regularly 
plowed,  and  still  continues  to  be  thus 
plowed,  by  Earthworms.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  many  other 
animals  which  have  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  as 
have  these  lowly  organized  creatures.” 

Henson,  however,  believes  that  the 
importance  of  the  Earthworm  is  not  as 
much  in  the  preparation  of  humus  as  in 
making  passages  for  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  he  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
burrows  are  utilized  by  plants.  Indeed,  we  owe  to  him 
the  demonstration  of  the  relation  of  the  worms  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  increasing  it  as  just  mentioned. 
I  find  no  instance  recorded  where  Earthworms  have 
noticeably  injured  a  crop  of  anything.  They  are  thus 
a  direct  benefit  to  the  farmers’  soil,  and  thereby 
beneficially  affect  his  growing  crops. 

During  the  mating  season,  the  Earthworm  leaves 
his  burrow,  seeking  a  mate.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  ground,  and  are  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  shell  generally  contains  several  yolks, 
but  only  one  of  them  usually  develops.  It  was  once 
erroneously  believed  that  Earthworms  might  be 
multiplied  by  mechanical  section,  but  although  the 
front  part  of  a  divided  worm  survives,  the  back  part 
dies,  unless,  indeed,  when  the  front  part  includes  only 
the  head  and  a  few  segments,  for  then  the  survival  is 
reversed,  the  tail  end  portion  living  on  and  manu¬ 
facturing  a  new  head  for  itself,  m.  v.  slingeri.and. 

HANDLING  NEW  YORK’S  GRAIN  SUPPLY. 

TAKING  IT  IN  AND  SENDING  IT  OUT. 

The  increased  demand  for  wheat  and  other  of  our 
grains  for  export,  renders  the  methods  of  handling  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  A  number  of  different 
ports  are  engaged  in  the  export  trade  in  grain  ;  but 
New  York  leads  in  this  industry,  although  it  has 
lost  considerably  in  favor  of  other  ports.  This  loss 
is  usually  attributable  to  the  manipulation  of  freight 
rates,  storage  and  elevator  charges  at  these  other 
ports  by  interested  railroads.  When  we  speak  of  the 
New  York  grain  trade,  we  include  Brooklyn  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City  as  well,  for  here,  about  all  of  the  great  grain 
elevators  are  located.  There  is  now  in  contemplation 
by  the  National  Storage  Co.,  which  has  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  a  plant  on 
New  York  Bay  just  south  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  the  expenditure  of 
many  more  millions  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  elevators  and  warehouses, 
the  making  of  new  channels,  and 
other  improvements  necessary  for 
successfully  handling  the  grain 
trade.  It  is  said  that  these  ele¬ 
vators  will  be  among  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  in  the  worid. 

The  projectors  of  this  enterprise 
claim  that  the  loss  of  New  York’s 
grain  trade  was  due  to  too  high 
charges,  and  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  handling  the 
grain.  Some  of  the  largest  ware¬ 
houses  are  in  Brooklyn,  and  this 
necessitated  the  unloading  of  the 
grain  from  the  cars  into  lighters, 
transporting  it  to  Brooklyn,  and 
then  elevating  it  into  the  ware¬ 
houses.  This  was  tedious,  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  result  was  the 
seeking  of  other  ports.  This 
company  is  interested  in  a  spur 
road  which  connects  with  the 
West  Shore,  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western,  the  Erie,  the 
New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West¬ 
ern,  New  Jersey  Central,  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio,  and  Lehigh  Valley 
railroads,  so  that  a  car-load  of 
grain  or  other  goods  can,  in  a 
few  minutes’  time,  be  transferred 
fromlthe  terminals  of  either  of 


these  roads  to  the  elevators  and  warehouses,  where 
they  can  be  unloaded  directly  into  the  ocean  steamers. 
The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious. 

In  1896,  155,107,091  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported 
from  the  United  States,  and  of  this,  42,662,125 


THE  GRAIN  GOING  INTO  THE  ELEVATOR.  Fig.  346. 

bushels  were  sent  from  New  York,  or  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  1892,  the  total 
export  of  wheat  from  all  ports  was  203,857  650  bushels, 
and  of  this,  New  York  sent  75  363,965  bushels,  or  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  Other 
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leading  ports  in  the  export  of  grain  are  Baltimore, 
Newport  News,  Philadelphia,  and  some  of  the  Gulf 
ports.  The  last  have  been  making  a  strong  bid  for 
the  grain  trade  of  the  Middle  West,  as  they  are  much 
nearer  that  great  producing  region  than  are  the 


other  eastern  ports,  and  in  time,  they  may  draw  away 
some  of  this  trade.  But  production  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  if  our  export  trade  increase  proportion¬ 
ately,  there  will  likely  be  business  for  all.  The  past 
summer,  some  wheat  was  shipped  from  California 
directly  to  European  ports  by  means  of 
sailing  vessels. 

Grain  comes  to  New  York  both  by 
rail  and  by  water.  Formerly  a  larger 
proportion  of  it  came  by  water  than 
at  present.  In  1896,  out  of  a  total  of 
150  8  i7,120  bushels  received.  78  07  per 
cent  came  by  rail,  and  21  93  per  cent 
came  by  water.  Of  the  latter,  37  per 
cent  came  from  points  on  the  Hudson 
River  or  by  coasting  vessels,  and  21.56 
per  cent  was  brought  by  the  Erie  Canal. 
The  importance  of  the  latter  in  the 
grain  trade  is  easily  seen.  Most  of  the 
grain  comes  from  the  great  grain-grow¬ 
ing  States  of  the  West.  Along  the 
railroads  that  penetrate  these  States, 
are  the  elevators  and  warehouses  that 
receive  this  grain  from  the  farmers’ 
wagons.  From  these,  it  is  loaded  into 
cars,  and  transported  to  the  great  dis¬ 
tributing  points  on  the  lakes,  like  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Duluth.  Most  of  it  is  transferred 
to  the  steamers  built  especially  for  the 
grain-carrying  trade.  There  are  said 
to  be  700  of  these  now  engaged  in  this  trade  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  more  modern  of  them  have  a  car¬ 
rying  capacity  of  more  than  100,000  bushels,  and  the 
largest  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  180,000  bushels. 
Most  of  this  grain  is  brought  by  these  steamers  to 
Buffalo,  which  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  grain 
ports  in  the  world.  Here  it  is  stored  in  the  immense 
elevators,  and  from  there  distributed  by  water  and 
rail  to  various  points  as  required. 

Arrived  at  New  York  by  rail,  it  reaches  one  of  the 
great  elevators  on  the  Jersey  City  side  of  the  Hudson 
River.  A  view  of  the  landward  side  of  one  of  these 
is  shown  at  Fig.  346,  and  a  view  looking  from  the 
river  at  Fig.  348.  The  wheat  is  first  inspected  by  the 
inspectors  from  the  Produce  Exchange.  Then  the 
cars  are  run  into  the  elevators,  several  tracks  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  It  is  unloaded 
by  means  of  steam  shovels,  two  of  which  are  used  on 
each  car,  and  10  to  15  minutes  are  sufficient  to  unload 
a  car.  The  wheat  goes  into  a  pit  covered  by  a  grate, 
and  from  here  it  is  raised  to  the  upper  floors  by  means 
of  an  elevator  similar  to  that  on  a  thrashing  machine, 
an  endless  belt  with  buckets  attached,  only  much 
larger.  It  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  is  weighed,  a 
car-load  at  a  time.  From  here,  it  is  run  by  conveyors 
and  chutes,  as  shown  in  Fig  348,  directly  to  vessels, 
or  into  lighters  in  which  it  may  be  transported  to  any 
part  of  the  harbor.  The  latter  have  a  capacity  of 
from  8,000  to  30,000  bushels  each. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  grain  is  to  be  loaded  on 
an  ocean  steamer.  The  lighter  is  towed  alongside 
the  vessel,  and  a  floating  elevator  is  brought  into 
play.  One  of  these  reproduced  from  the  Scientific 
American,  is  shown  at  Fig  347  This  is  a  steam  vessel 
fully  equipped  with  a  complete  elevator  system — 

weighing  hoppers,  screens,  clean¬ 
ers  and  elevator  legs.  In  the  one 
showD,  the  elevator  machinery, 
which  is  located  amidships,  is  in 
duplicate,  so  that  two  lighters  or 
canal  boats  can  be  unloaded  at 
once.  The  boilers  and  engine 
for  operating  the  machinery  are 
placed  in  the  stern.  Extending 
from  each  side  of  the  elevator 
may  be  seen  what  is  known  as 
a  leg.  This  is  connected  by  a 
pivot,  and  contains  an  endless 
belt  on  which  are  fastened  scoop 
buckets.  The  top  pulley  is  driven 
by  a  chain  and  sprocket  gear 
from  a  vertical  shaft  within  the 
tower.  The  lower  end  of  the 
leg  is  lowered  into  the  grain  in 
the  hold  of  the  lighter.  As  the 
belt  travels  around  the  lower 
pulley,  the  buckets  scoop  up  the 
grain,  carry  it  to  the  top  of  the 
leg,  from  which  it  falls  through 
chutes  into  the  weighing  hop¬ 
pers.  The  same  kind  of  an  ele¬ 
vator  may  be  seen  in  any  country 
grist  mill.  After  being  cleaned, 
if  this  be  necessary,  the  grain 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  “ship 
elevator  ”  in  the  hold,  whence  it 
is  elevated  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  is  carried  by  long 
pipes  into  the  hold  of  the  steamer. 
These  floating  elevators  are  a 
great  help  in  handling  grain,  as 
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a  vessel  may  be  loaded  at  any  dock  where  she  may  be 
lying.  A  single  elevator  has  a  capacity  of  6,000  bushels 
per  hour,  and  several  of  them  can  work  alongside  a 
vessel  at  once. 

When  wheat  is  not  to  be  shipped  at  once,  it  is  stored 
in  one  of  the  great  warehouses  ;  two  of  the  largest  of 
these  are  Dow’s  stores,  and  the  Columbia  stores,  in 
Brooklyn,  which  have  a  combined  capacity  of  3,500,000 
bushels.  Sometimes  there  is  danger  of  grain  heating, 
in  which  case  it  is  run  through  a  cooler  which  re¬ 
duces  it  to  a  normal  temperature. 

One  of  the  newest  and  largest  of  these  floating 
elevators  has  just  been  destroyed  by  fire,  started 
while  it  was  loading  a  vessel.  It  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  excepting  the  hull,  which  was  saved  by  sink¬ 
ing  it.  This  one  was  said  to  have  cost  $45,000.  f.  h.  v. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

PREACHERS  VS.  PEARS  ;  AVERAGES  VS.  EXAGGERATIONS. 

A  neighbor  came  in  to  spend  the  evening.  I  set 
out  a  dish  of  Anjou  pears  and  we  sampled  them. 
After  finishing  the  fourth,  he  remarked,  “  I  never 
care  for  pears,  but  these  are  too  good  to  let  alone.” 
They  were  picked  early,  as  soon  as  the  stem  would 
snap  off  the  limb  when  the  pear  was  turned  up. 
They  were  stored  in  a  dry,  cold  house  until  liable  to 
freeze,  and  then  put  in  the  cellar.  As  fast  as  wanted, 
they  were  brought  up  and  kept  a  few  days  in  a  warm 
room.  They  turn  yellow,  and  are  soft,  juicy,  melting 
in  the  mouth,  delicious.  A  pear  is  what  you  make  it. 
One  good  Anjou  pear  tree  will  yield  all  a  family  will 
need  for  canning  and  eating.  Ours  is  eighteen  years 
old,  bore  five  bushels  this  season,  and  nearly  always 
has  some.  The  aroma  of  the  pear  brought  back  old 
memories,  and  for  an  hour  the  neighbor  entertained 
us  with  reminiscences  of  midnight  raids  on  fruit  trees. 

The  boys  took  it  all  in,  eyes,  mouth  and  ears  all 
open,  and  were  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  great  fun. 
His  vivid  descriptions  fascinated  them  until  his  im¬ 
agination  became  his  master  and  his  stories  became  too 
large,  then  the  glamor  vanished.  After  he  was  gone, 
they  concluded  that  a  tramp  through  mud,  woods,  and 
darkness  to  get  some  hard,  green,  unripened  specimens, 
would  hardly  pay,  “  When  we  can  get  such  good  ones 
at  home.”  A  bushel  of  pears  is  more  effective  than  a 
sermon  on  stealing  to  restrain  boys.  One  tree  each 
of  Sugar,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Sheldon,  Seckel, 
Anjou,  Lawrence  and  Angoulfime,  will  furnish  a  suc¬ 
cession  which  will  be  good  for  both  health  and  morals. 
Yet  not  more  than  10  out  of  every  100  men  who  own 
land,  have  them. 

“  That  is  an  exaggeration  1”  some  reader  will  ex¬ 
claim.  But,  my  friend,  this  is  an  age  of  overstate¬ 
ment.  People  write  of  pullets  laying  at  four  months 
of  age,  as  though  the  whole  flock  were  laying  and 
as  if  it  were  a  common  thing.  A  novice  is  led  to 
think  that  he  can  receive  ready  money  from  that  time 
for  their  eggs.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  large  flock 
in  the  country  that  pay  daily  expenses  for  food  at 
seven  months  of  age.  Visits  to  both  fancy  and  busi¬ 
ness  poultry  plants  confirm  the  impression. 

Friend  Baker  is  well  known  by  me,  and  is  an  honest 
man,  but  one  who  had  no  experience  would  be  mis¬ 
led  by  his  assertion  that  he  could  make  butter  for 
nine  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  per  pound  of  the 
butter  made  in  one  week,  when  all  conditions  are 
most  favorable,  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
average  cost  per  year  as  a  rain  has  to  make  good 
sleighing.  Allowing  that  a  cow  made  300  pounds  per 
year,  the  food  cost  would  be  $27 ;  for  10  cows,  $270. 
You  could  not  hire  a  man  to  care  for  them  a  year  for 
that  and  board  himself,  he  to  purchase  all  food,  feed, 
milk,  care  for  and  manufacture  their  products  and 
sell  them.  The  nine-cent  butter  becomes  18,  allow¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  food  not  to  exceed  the  most  favorable, 
cheapest  week.  At  a  recent  meeting,  it  was  asserted 
that  land  in  good  condition  would  yield  300  bushels 
of  potatoes  each  year.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  write 
out  an  account  of  how  100  bushels  were  grown,  for 
most  agricultural  papers.  The  account  would  be  sent 
to  the  waste  basket  as  “  too  slow,”  yet  the  men  who 
have  grown  300  bushels  per  acre  more  than  once  are 
as  scarce  as  the  men  who  own  pear  trees. 

A  man  wrote  to  one  of  our  leading  papers  and  asked, 
“  How  can  I  make  40  acres  of  stony  hillside  land  yield 
me  a  good  living  without  working  more  than  two 
hours  per  day.”  By  the  question,  one  would  know 
that  the  inquirer  had  no  experience.  Note  the  an¬ 
swer  which,  in  substance,  was,  “Grow  two  acres  of 
potatoes  ;  600  bushels  will  bring  in  from  $200  to  $300. 
Put  out  several  acres  of  small  fruits,  and  sell  the  crop 
in  the  local  market.  Keep  a  flock  of  hens  and  a  few 
bees,”  just  to  help  furnish  work  to  fill  out  the  spare 
time  left  out  of  the  two  hours,  I  suppose.  That  he 
could  care  for  all  this  by  working  two  hours  per  day 
is  as  astonishing  as  the  further  statement  that  his  in¬ 
come  would  soon  be  large  enough  to  enable  him  to 
live  without  work. 

A  man  who  is  milking  30  cows,  and  making  some 


money,  said  to  me,  “  Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  (in  sub¬ 
stance)  that  a  man  who  will  keep  a  cow  that  will  not 
make  over  250  pounds  of  butter  per  year  is  a  fool.  If 
Hoard’s  advice  were  followed,  two-thirds  of  the  stables 
would  be  empty.  There  are  not  enough  such  cows 
for  all  of  us  in  the  country.  I  am  disgusted.”  Like 
the  boys,  he  considered  that  it  had  been  “  laid  on  too 
thick.” 

Exaggeration,  partial  statements,  yields  obtained 
under  exceptional  circumstances  over  which  the 
grower  had  no  control  and  which  he  could  not  dupli¬ 
cate,  are  responsible  for  the  pathetic  failures  which 
usually  overtake  those  who  are  persuaded  by  them  to 
leave  fair  salaries  to  engage  in  agriculture.  To  those 
who  know  how  to  read  between  the  lines,  no  harm 
may  be  done  ;  but  if  we  were  taught  to  study  how  to 
increase  the  average  yield  of  our  crops,  how  to  reduce 
the  average  cost  of  growing  our  produce  and  making 
our  butter,  how  to  get  profitable  average  returns  for 
our  labor,  every  year,  would  it  not  be  better  for  all  ? 
The  average  yield  of  potatoes  is  74  bushels  Averages 
are  what  the  larger  part  of  us  must  accept,  be  con¬ 
tent  with,  and  calculations  relating  to  future  receipts 
should  not  be  overestimated.  A  fair  statement  of  the 
average  receipts  received  would  tend  to  encourage 
discouraged  fellow-workers  and  prevent  those  of 
other  professions  from  trying  to  compete  with  us. 

C  E.  CHAPMAN. 


HARVESTING  ICE  IN  SOUTHERN  LATITUDES. 
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The  selection  of  a  location  for  an  ice  pond  requires 
much  judgment,  as  many  points  have  to  be  considered. 
It  is  a  bad  plan  to  build  a  dam  for  a  pond,  directly 
across  the  stream  that  will  supply  the  water,  as  a 
hard  rain  will  cause  a  sudden  rise  in  the  branch  that 
may  wash  the  dam  out  and  thus  destroy  all  chance 
for  ice,  and  cause  a  repetition  of  the  work  necessary  to 
rebuild  the  dam.  If  it  is  preferred  to  locate  the  dam 
on  a  branch,  the  entire  supply  of  water  in  which  comes 
from  a  spring,  care  should  be  taken  to  build  the  dam 
sufficiently  far  below  the  spring,  so  the  water  will 
get  cold  before  reaching  the  pond,  spring  water  in 
winter  being  warm.  But  the 
pond  should  not  be  too  far 
from  the  house,  as  the  farther 
the  ice  has  to  be  hauled,  the 
more  expensive  it  is  to  harvest. 

It  is  best  to  locate  the  site 
for  the  pond  on  a  flat  piece  of 
ground  to  one  side  of  the 
branch,  dig  out  the  hole  the 
size  desired,  and  feed  the 
water  to  it  through  a  ditch  as 
indicated  at  A,  cut  1,  Fig.  349 
At  A,  build  a  temporary  dam 
to  raise  the  water  and  throw 
it  into  the  supply  ditch.  At 
B,  make  an  outlet  from  the 
ditch  to  the  branch,  as  it  will 
be  necessary  at  times  when 
there  are  heavy  rains  or  melt¬ 
ing  snow,  to  pass  the  water 
into  the  branch.  At  C,  make 
a  waste-way  from  the  pond  to 
the  branch,  and  if  there  is 
any  red  clay  convenient,  line 
the  waste-way  with  it  so  as  to 
prevent  washing.  A  good  two- 
horse  plow  and  a  drag  scraper 
will  build  a  pond  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  built 
in  any  other  way.  The  grade 
of  the  supply  ditch  should  be 
very  easy,  and  its  depth  not  less  than  two  feet.  After 
the  ice  is  harvested,  the  temporary  dam  at  A  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  branch  in  order  to  allow  the  water 
to  flow  freely,  and  the  mouth  of  the  supply  ditch 
should  be  dammed  against  excessive  rises  in  the 
branch.  When  this  is  done  the  water  in  the  pond  will 
sink  and  evaporate,  after  which  the  pond  is  “  laid  by  ” 
safe  and  sound  and  out  of  the  way  of  summer  rains, 
until  the  following  winter,  when  very  little  work  will 
be  required  to  put  it  in  order  for  again  supplying  ice. 

Haswell  says  that  ice  two  inches  thick  will  bear  in¬ 
fantry  ;  at  any  rate,  such  ice  will,  certainly,  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  to  go  on  it  with  an  ax  and  cut  it  loose 
so  that  it  can  be  floated  to  the  bank,  taken  out  and 
loaded  into  the  wagons.  But  it  is  safer  for  the  cutter 
to  stand  on  a  plank  10  or  12  inches  wide  and  16  feet 
long,  and  with  his  weight  so  distributed,  he  can  cut 
the  ice  alongside  the  plank  without  danger,  using  the 
edge  of  the  plank  as  a  guide  for  cutting  straight. 
Therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  place  stakes  about  in 
the  pond  to  support  the  plank,  as  is  done  in  some 
sections,  with  the  idea  that  the  ice  will  not  support 
the  weight  of  a  man.  These  supports  tend  to  weaken 
the  ice,  as  it  does  not  freeze  well  around  them,  besides 
rendering  it  less  solid,  therefore  less  liable  to  keep 
in  summer.  The  water  -in  the  pond  should  never  be 
more  than  waist  deep,  so  in  case  any  one  fall  into  it, 


he  will  get  out  with  nothing  worse  than  a  wetting. 

Fig.  349,  2  shows  a  superior  form  of  hook  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  ice  on  the  pond  and  drawing  it  out ;  such  a 
hook  costs  little  or  nothing,  will  last  a  long  time,  and 
is  very  effective.  It  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  flat 
iron  one  inch  wide  and  one-quarter  inch  thick;  two 
holes  are  punched  through  them,  and  they  are  bolted 
to  the  side  of  a  pole  flattened  to  fit  them.  This  form 
of  construction  is  superior  to  sinking  the  hook  in  the 
end  of  the  pole,  or  so  forming  the  butt  end  of  the 
hook  as  to  place  it  on  the  end  of  the  pole.  The  best 
poles  are  slim  pines,  barked  and  seasoned  ;  these  will 
last  a  long  time,  but  will  last  longer  if  a  little  paint 
be  put  on  them. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  ice  out  of  the  pond  is  to 
draw  it  out  on  a  platform  such  as  is  shown  at  3  as,  if 
it  be  hauled  out  on  the  ground,  it  will  get  more  or 
less  muddy,  and  be  unsatisfactory  to  use.  The  slop¬ 
ing  part  of  the  platform  should  run  down  into  the 
water,  so  the  ice  can  slide  upon  it  without  trouble.  A 
slight  jerk  will  pull  it  up  on  the  level  part  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  so  built  as  to  be 
level  with  the  top  of  the  wagon  body,  into  which  the 
ice  will  then  slide  without  handling  with  the  hands. 

The  ice  house  should  be  constructed  with  a  double 
roof ;  thus,  the  sun  will  affect  only  the  upper  roof, 
as  through  the  space  between  it  and  the  lower  one, 
the  air  will  circulate  freely  and  keep  the  lower  roof 
cool.  A  well  three  feet  in  diameter  and  four  or  five 
feet  deep  should  be  dug  in  the  center  of  the  hole  ; 
this  will  prevent  the  water  that  melts  from  the  ice 
from  standing  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  causing 
the  ice  to  melt  more  rapidly.  If  the  house  do  not 
keep  ice  well,  a  small  pump  may  be  placed  in  it  and 
the* water  pumped  out  when  necessary  ;  the  end  of 
the  pump  suction  should  be  placed  about  12  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  protected  by  a 
strainer  to  prevent  leaves  and  trash  from  being  drawn 
into  it.  If  necessary  to  place  a  drain  pipe  from  the 
bottom  of  the  well  to  the  outside,  so  as  to  take  care 
of  the  water,  it  should  be,  at  least,  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  have  a  trap  in  it  to  keep  out  the  air, 
the  entrance  of  which  will  make  the  ice  melt  very 
much  more  rapidly. 

In  storing  the  ice,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  pack  it  compactly,  and  the  house  should  be  filled  to 
the  top,  even  though  the  family  will  not  use  it  all. 
There  are  always  unexpected  calls  for  ice,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  can  be  sold  to  those  in  the  neighborhood  who  did 
not  store  ice.  This  little  income,  even  though  small, 
will  help,  and  every  little  must  help  the  farmer,  or  he 
cannot  live.  julibn  a.  hall. 

Virginia. 

THE  VELVE1  BEAN-NITROGEN  GATHERER. 

A  WORTHY  RIVAL  OF  THE  COW  PEA. 

I  send  you  a  cluster  of  a  new  (?)  bean  which  I  have 
tested  here  on  my  experiment  grounds.  It  is  destined 
to  supplant  the  cow  pea  for  cattle  feed  and  a  soil 
renovator  here  in  the  extreme  South.  Its  nitrogen¬ 
gathering  properties  surpass  those  of  the  cow  pea.  It 
is  the  rankest  grower  of  any  of  the  legumes  ;  two  or 
three  seeds  planted  four  feet  apart  in  rows  five  feet 
apart  will  literally  cover  the  ground  two  to  three  feet 
thick  with  a  mass  of  foliage  and  vines.  It  leaves  a 
mulch  on  the  ground  that  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
soil.  As  to  prolificacy,  I  never  have  seen  the  like  ; 
such  huge  clusters  of  beans,  from  15  to  25  beans,  and 
often  more,  in  a  single  cluster.  It  is  a  very  promising 
plant,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  will  not  mature 
or  bear  a  full  crop  of  seed  north  of  here,  as  it  requires 
a  long  season  to  mature  its  enormous  load  of  pods. 
Most  of  the  seeds  I  planted  the  latter  part  of  May 
matured  pods  which  are  now  ripe  and  ready  to  gather. 

Dr.  Stubbs,  Director  of  our  State  Experiment 
Station,  lately  furnished  us  with  the  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  as  compared  with  the  cow  pea.  Fora  given  weight, 
it  contains  about  one-fourth  as  much  ash  and  one-half 
times  as  much  protein,  three  times  as  much  fat,  less 
than  one-third  the  amount  of  fiber,  and  1%  time  as 
much  nitrogen  (free  extract),  thus  having  more  food 
material  and  less  waste.  If  upon  further  experiments 
it  be  found  to  be  of  equal  digestibility,  it  will  be 
superior  to  our  old  favorite,  the  cow  pea.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  surpass  the  cow  pea  in  productiveness, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  growers  that  has 
been  planted  at  the  station  grounds. 

If  the  cow  pea  stand  in  any  danger  of  being  partly 
crowded  out  by  any  of  its  relatives,  I  should  say  that 
the  Velvet  bean  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  rival. 
It  produces  an  enormous  amount  of  vines  and  seeds. 
If  it  is  planted  early  in  the  spring,  it  will,  probably, 
mature  seeds  in  nearly  all  of  Louisiana  before  frost. 
It  very  soon  covers  the  ground  with  a  -heavy  mat  of 
vines  that  make  a  dense  shade,  choking  all  kinds  of 
native  grasses,  and  killing  temporarily  our  almost 
irrepressible  Nut  grass  (Cyperus  rotundus), 

Dr.  Stubbs  further  says  :  “  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
cut  advantageously  almost  any  time  from  June  to 
October,  and  cured  in  less  time  than  cow-pea  hay, 
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because  the  stems  are  smaller.  It  seems  to  make  an 
excellent  hay,  and  stock  eat  it  well.  It  is  a  heavy 
nitrogen  gatherer,  and  the  tubercles  on  its  roots  are 
the  largest  of  any  plant  I  have  observed  ;  coral-like 
clusters  of  tubercles  have  been  collected  that  make 
a  mass,  from  one  single  growth,  almost  as  large  as  a 
common  hen’s  egg.  The  vines  of  this  plant  are  now 
about  30  feet  in  length,  from  seeds  planted  in  May, 
furnishing  a  mass  of  green  matter  that,  I  believe,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  turn  under  with  any 
ordinary  plow.” 

Prompted  by  the  above  report  from  Dr.  Stubbs,  and 
my  personal  experience  with  this  new  leguminous 
plant,  I  am  getting  ready  to  plant  several  acres  the 
coming  spring.  j.  L.  normand. 

Louisiana. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  bean  (Dolichos  multifloria)  was 
planted  on  the  Rural  Long  Island  Farm  over  15  years 
ago.  The  seed  came  from  Japan  through  Prof.  George- 
son.  At  that  time,  it  made  a  rank,  heavy  growth, 
and  matured  seeds.  We  give,  on  our  first  page,  a 
photograph  of  a  cluster  of  the  pods  showing  the 
natural  size.  The  cow  pea  has  given  us  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  poor  soils.  We  have  found  that  it  will  grow 
and  thrive  where  even  rye  will  make  but  a  sickly 
growth.  It  will  make  the  coarser  forms  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  into  safe  and  available  forms  for  any 
crop.  One  horse *will  get  more  speed  out  of  a  bushel 
of  oats  than  his  mate  ever  could.  One  sheep  will 
make  more  mutton  out  of  half  a  ton  of  clover  hay  than 
another,  and  one  cow  will  make  more  butter  from  a 
ton  of  ensilage  than  her  neighbor.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  same  difference  in  ability  to 
utilize  food  holds  good  in  plants — we  know  that  it 
does,  in  fact.  If  the  Velvet  bean  will  beat  the  cow 
pea  in  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air,  it  is  the  plant 
for  those  of  us  who  are  farming  without  much  stock, 
and  who  wish  to  obtain  our  plant  food  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  Mr.  Garrahan  is  telling  us  what  the  cow 
pea  has  done  for  him.  The  possibility  is  that  the  Vel¬ 
vet  bean  would  have  done  even  better.  What  we  want 
to  say  is,  while  such  a  possibility  exists,  it  is  a  farmer’s 
business  to  experiment  and  see  whether  he  cannot 
make  that  possibility  a  fact. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Rvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insnre  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  It  Is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Rotations  for  Suqar-Beet  Growing. 

E.  G.  B.,  Southport,  Conn  —A  beet-sugar  factory  must  be 
located  in  a  territory  suitable  for  growing  beets,  and  when  so 
ocated,  a  large  part  of  that  territory  must  be  given  up  to  beet 
growing  to  make  the  business  profitable,  as  the  heavy  crop  can¬ 
not  be  transported  long  distances  profitably.  Beets  are  an  ex¬ 
haustive  crop.  How  long  will  that  territory  stand  the  strain  of 
beet  production  ?  How  soon  will  the  factory  fail  from  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  beet-producing  power  of  its  contiguous  territory  ?  Can 
some  system  of  rotation  be  established  to  overcome  this  danger  ? 
What  is  the  European  experience  in  this  matter?  The  Virginia 
tobacco  fields,  the  southern  cotton  fields,  the  western  wheat  fields, 
and  the  New  England  worn-out  pastures  are  solemn  warnings. 

ANSWERED  BY  S.  PEACOCK. 

Beets  may  be  grown  continuously  if  not  a  prey  to 
disease  or  fungous  attacks,  but  in  this  case,  only 
chemical  manures  may  be  used.  Beets  require  a  deep, 
mellow  soil,  as  clear  of  weeds  as  possible,  and  should, 
therefore,  follow  a  hoed  crop.  If  beets  follow  wheat, 
the  ground  should  be  plowed  early  in  the  fall,  and 
cross-plowed  before  winter,  using  a  subsoil  plow  ; 
clover  or  Timothy  should  not  be  sown.  Dr.  Wiley 
commends  sugar  beets  after  wheat,  but  this  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  mistake  for  best  results.  Corn  is  an 
ideal  preparatory  crop,  particularly  as  corn  will 
utilize  coarse  barnyard  manures,  which  should  always 
be  used  on  the  preparatory  crop  for  sugar  beets.  From 
this  data,  the  best  rotation  in  this  country  would  be, 

(1)  corn,  heavily  manured  with  barnyard  manure  ; 

(2)  sugar  beets,  light  applications  of  chemical  ma¬ 
nure  ;  (3)  wheat,  if  possible,  or  rye  ;  (4)  grass  ;  (l)corn. 
In  Germany,  a  definite  rotation  has  not  been  formed. 
Their  methods  are  so  different  from  ours  that  no  exact 
comparison  can  be  made.  They  use  wheat,  or  even 
oats,  as  a  preparatory  crop,  rarely  the  latter  in  my 
observation.  In  one  case,  beets  followed  a  clover 
sod,  and  were  followed  by  potatoes,  then  lupins  and 
grass.  It  was  not  “  eminently  ”  successful.  The  rota¬ 
tion  I  have  sketched  above  is,  probably,  the  best.  Of 
course,  wheat  may  be  omitted  and  potatoes  substi¬ 
tuted,  or  even  oats,  and  thus  work  back  to  a  legume 
preparatory  to  corn.  This  will,  probably,  extend  the 
rotation  to  five  years.  Personally,  I  should  feel  safe 
in  working  corn,  sugar  beets,  and  corn.  In  this  case,  I 
would  depend  on  chemical  manures  largely.  Too 
much  humus  in  the  soil  is  bad  for  sugar  beets. 

A  high  ash  content  in  the  beet  seems  to  lower  the 
sugar  content ;  for  this  reason,  nitrate  of  soda  is  not 
equal  to  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  feeding  compass 
of  sugar  beets  is  such  that  highly  available  plant  food 


is  necessary,  and  it  must  be  in  the  upper  layers  of 
the  soil.  In  Germany  and  France,  much  liquid  manure 
is  used  on  the  smaller  plantations  ;  the  larger  ones 
are  manured  with  heavy  applications  of  barnyard 
manure  on  the  preparatory  crop  (I  should  say  fully 
12  to  15  tons  par  acre)  and  a  dressing  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  early  in  the  spring.  Usually,  basic  slag  is 
used  with  the  preparatory  crop,  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  per  acre,  and  if  kainit  is  used,  it  is  also  applied 
in  the  fall  of  the  preceding  year.  Whenever  potash 
is  used  on  the  beet  crop  itself,  sulphate  is  used.  Too 
much  available  nitrogen  will  make  beets,  but  little 
sugar  ;  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  make  beets 
and  sugar  also,  but  an  excess  of  ash  in  the  beets  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  In  a 
word,  overfeeding  will  not  do  with  this  crop,  and  a 
complete  fertilizer  must  be  available.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  point  which  will  do  the  damage  in  the 
United  States.  Farmers  will  not  properly  balance  their 
manures — they  use  too  much  phosphoric  acid.  Appli¬ 
cations  run  about  as  follows,  per  acre  :  Nitrogen, 
125  pounds  ;  available  phosphoric  acid,  150  pounds  ; 
actual  potash,  300  pounds.  Of  course,  if  there  is 
much  nitrogen  from  the  manures  of  the  preparatory 
crop,  this  item  may  be  reduced.  This  is  one  of  the 
weak  points  of  barnyard  manure — one  never  knows 
what  shape  it  is  in  the  soil,  nor  whether  it  is  going 
to  do  a  decent  amount  of  work.  Do  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  depend  on  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  of  barnyard  manures.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have 
shown  conclusively  that  these  have  little  manurial 
power.  Lime  should  not  be  used  later  than  the  pre¬ 
paratory  crop. 

Property  Rights  of  Tenant 

Reader,  Pa.—  I  btarted  out  iu  life  for  myself  a  few  years  ago 
with  nothing  ;  rented  a  place  and  went  to  gardening.  I  planted 
one  acre  of  asparagus,  one-half  acre  of  rhubarb;  bought  and 
paid  for  them  myself.  I  have  no  agreement  whatever.  I  have 
paid  all  my  rent,  and  don’t  owe  my  landlord  anything.  I  want 
to  remove  the  roots.  My  landlord  forbids  me  to  do  so.  Can  I 
take  the  roots  away  without  getting  into  trouble  ?  My  time  is  up 
January  1. 

Ans. — Yes,  you  can  legally  remove  the  roots  before 
the  lease  expires.  For  the  benefit  of  others  similarly 
situated,  we  quote  a  legal  opinion  bearing  on  this 
matter:  “The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
created  by  the  permission  to  occupy  the  land.  The 
ancient  rule,  that  whatever  is  attached  to  the  soil 
became  a  part  of  the  freehold,  and  could  not  after¬ 
wards  be  removed  by  him,  has  gradually  been  relaxed 
in  favor  of  the  tenant,  until  now,  the  general  rule  is 
that  any  one  who  has  temporary  interest  in  land,  and 
makes  improvements  upon  it,  or  cultivates  it  for  the 
purpose  of  the  better  use  or  enjoyment  of  it,  while 
such  temporary  interest  continues,  may  at  any  time 
before  his  right  of  enjoyment  expires,  rightfully  re¬ 
move  such  improvements  or  cultivated  products. 
Public  policy,  especially  in  the  country,  requires  that 
the  tenant  should  be  permitted  so  to  use  the  premises 
he  occupies,  as  to  derive  from  them  the  greatest  amount 
of  profit  and  comfort,  consistent  with  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  the 
rule  here  stated,  but  they  will  be  found  limited  to 
cases  where  the  removal  of  the  additions  or  products 
made  by  the  tenant,  would  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  inheritance,  by  leaving  the  land  in  a  worse 
condition  than  when  the  tenant  took  possession. 
Therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  letting  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  nurturing  trees  or  plants  until  they  are 
ready  to  be  transplanted,  in  the  absence  of  any  ex¬ 
press  agreement,  the  interest  of  the  tenant  in  the 
land,  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  parties, 
will  be  held  to  continue  until  that  purpose  is  ac¬ 
complished.  Accordingly,  where  the  temporary  in¬ 
terest  of  the  tenant  in  the  land  is  limited  to  a  term 
of  years,  trees  or  plants  cultivated  and  sufficiently 
matured  for  transplanting,  may,  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  tenancy,  be  removed  from  the  soil  of  the 
owner  by  the  tenant  after  the  manner  which  such 
business  requires.  Kings  v  Wilcomb,  7  Barb,  263.” 

Strawberries  in  the  House. 

F.  W.  A.,  Newtonville,  Maes. — I  have  recently  taken  up  a  few 
strawberry  plants  to  fruit  in  the  house  (not  a  greenhouse).  They 
are  placed  in  a  bay  window  facing  tne  South.  I  would  like  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  how  to  get  some  berries,  especially  how  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  blossoms. 

Ans. — If  tne  light  is  abundant,  and  the  room  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm,  there  is  no  reason  why  F.  W.  A.  should 
not  obtain  strawberries  in  the  house.  The  pLants 
are,  we  suppose,  in  pots.  The  market  growers  of 
forced  strawoerries  plant  them  out  on  benches.  Heat 
is  given  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  first 
crop  of  fruit  is  ready  about  Christmas.  When  the 
flowers  appear,  the  spray  is  propped  up  by  a  little 
crotched  stick,  to  keep  it  from  resting  upon  the  earth. 
Perfect-flowered  varieties  are  grown,  and  it  is  not 
found  necessary  to  fertilize  the  blooms  artificially. 
In  an  ordinary  room,  conditions  would  be  very  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  Red  spider,  a  serious  enemy  to 
strawberries  under  glass.  Careful  syringing  of  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  clear  cold  water  is  the 
best  remedy  and  preventive.  During  long-continued 


damp,  cloudy  weather,  the  fruit  does  not  set  well, 
and  there  is  a  liability  to  mildew.  In  bench  culture 
of  strawberries,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  frequently 
stirred,  being  kept  mellow  and  open.  If  this  is  not 
done,  a  growth  of  green  mold  forms  on  the  top  of  the 
soil,  and  this  is  conducive  to  mildew.  Details  regard¬ 
ing  the  forcing  of  strawberries  were  given  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  the  issues  of  January  30  and  October  30 
last. 

Cedar  or  Pine  for  Posts. 

M.  T.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. — Will  pine  do  for  posts  on  sandy  soil 
as  well  as  cedar  ?  Some  who  have  had  long  experience  say  yea; 
but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  say  no.  What  about  second 
growth?  Should  the  posts  dry  a  year?  Should  the  bark  be  re¬ 
moved  ? 

Ans  — In  general,  sap  wood  of  any  kind  decays 
more  rapidly  than  heart  wood  of  the  same  kind,  un¬ 
seasoned  wood  more  rapidly  than  seasoned  ;  on  well- 
drained  slopes,  less  rapidly  than  in  wet  valleys  ;  in 
clay  soils,  more  rapidly  than  in  sand  ;  in  the  soils  of 
the  warm,  moist  climate  of  the  South,  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  cooler  climate  of  the  North,  or  in  the  arid 
West.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  opinions  differ  so 
widely  as  to  the  durability  of  posts  of  various  kinds, 
because  the  conditions  under  which  the  comparison 
is  made  have  not  been  considered.  Many  of  the  cedar 
posts  in  the  market  to-day  are  of  too  young  trees, 
consisting  of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  sap- 
wood,  therefore  rot  in  a  short  time.  This  has  given 
a  black  eye  to  cedar  posts  all  over  the  country,  and 
has  led  to  many  wrong  conclusions.  A  sound  piece  of 
cedar  heart  wood  endures  much  longer  in  any  soil 
than  the  best  piece  of  any  pine.  Posts  of  small,  sappy 
pine  rot  faster  than  even  the  poorest  cedar  posts.  If 
good  cedar  posts  are  difficult  to  obtain,  oak  or  well- 
seasoned  pine  may,  at  times,  be  profitable.  Pine  posts 
should  be  cut  from  the  heart,  and  if  pole  wood  be 
used,  it  should,  at  least,  be  peeled  (for,  in  this  way,  it 
will  more  readily  season),  and  be  kept  for  six  months, 
and  if  possible,  be  charred  before  using,  or  tarred. 
The  second  growth,  when  heart  wood,  is  certainly 
equally  as  good  as  the  original  growth,  and  often 
even  better.  b  e  kkrnow. 

When  to  Pick  Mushrooms ;  Milk  Testing. 

W.  F.  T.,  Neu)  York.—V.  la  there  any  rule  to  go  by  in  raising 
mushrooms,  to  tell  when  they  are  ripe  to  pick,  or  are  they  ready 
as  soon  as  they  show  themselves,  and  have  grown  to  any  size  ? 
2.  Is  there  a  machine  for  testing  the  quality  of  milk  ?  If  so,  what 
is  it,  and  where  cau  it  be  bought  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  impossible  to  give  actual  rules  regard¬ 
ing  the  time  to  gather  mushrooms.  They  may  be 
used  while  still  in  the  “  button  ”  stage,  before  the 
veil  is  ruptured,  and  for  some  dishes,  they  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  because  they  do  not  discolor  the  sauce  with 
which  they  are  cooked  ;  many  of  the  French  bottled 
mushrooms  are  put  up  in  this  stage.  But  for  ordin¬ 
ary  use,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  after  the  rupture 
of  the  veil,  but  are  gathered  while  the  gills  are  still 
bright  pink.  As  the  gills  darken  in  color,  they  begin 
to  deteriorate,  and  should  not  be  eaten  if  the  gills 
are  dark  brown  and  flaccid  before  cooking.  2.  The 
Babcock  milk  tester  is  used  by  most  dairymen,  and 
is  the  most  satisfactory  process  known.  It  is  simple. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  casein  or  cheesy  part  of 
the  milk,  but  not  the  fat.  This  acid,  of  a  certain 
strength,  is  added  to  the  milk  in  a  long-necked  bottle. 
This  is  shaken  or  whirled  in  a  small  machine  so  that 
the  fat  rises  to  the  top  where  it  can  be  easily  measured. 
The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company,  of  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  will  supply  the  tester. 

Quality  of  Milk  and  Food. 

./.  F.  &.,  Luzerne  County .  Pa.—  I  have  heard  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  that  malt  sprouts,  when  fed  to  cows,  would  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  without  improving  the  quality,  but  rather  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  same  person  holds  that,  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
milk,  one  must  feed  more  food  stuffs  containing  a  greater  per 
cent  of  fat.  For  example,  a  cow  fed  on  good  pasture  will  make 
more  butter  to  the  given  quantity  of  milk  than  if  fed  dry  feed.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  swallow  this.  I  think,  perhaps  wrongly,  that 
the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  a  cow’s  milk  is  the  same  regardless 
of  the  feed.  I  think  that,  if  she  is  fed  inferior  feed,  instead  of 
giving  poorer  milk,  she  will  give  less  of  It,  the  supply  being  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  food  given.  In  short,  I  believe  that  a 
cow  will  give  as  good  milk  and  more  of  it,  if  fed  malt  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  otner  feed  than  if  it  were  withheld,  and  that  it  de¬ 
pends  not  so  much  on  the  feed  as  on  the  cow.  Wnat  is  the  opinion 
of  the  readers  who  know  from  experience  ? 

Ans  — finis  is  a  question  on  winch  the  scientific  men 
and.  many  practical  dairyman  are  squarely  opposed. 
The  practical  men  know  that  the  food  affects  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  but  most  of  them  have  never 
made  what  would  be  called  a  true  scientific  test.  The 
scientific  men  have  fed  cows  on  different  rations,  and 
tested  and  analyzed  the  milk,  day  after  day.  Their 
results  indicate  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  actual 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk.  If  more  butter 
fat  is  produced,  it  usually  requires  more  milk  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  The  butter  fat  in  the  milk  is  really  a  part  of 
the  cow  herself.  It  consists  of  very  small  cells  which 
are  broken  off  in  or  near  the  glands  of  the  udder  and 
put  into  the  milk  as  it  is  secreted  from  the  blood. 
Tne  general  belief  now  is  that  each  cow  has  a  certain 
individual  capacity  for  performing  this  work,  and  that 
the  condition  of  her  health  has  more  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  her  milk  than  her  food.  Tne  following 
named  experiment  stations  have  issued  bulletins  on 
milk  that  will  aid  in  studying  this  question  :  In¬ 
diana  (LaFayette),  New  Jersey  (New  Brunswick),  Ver¬ 
mont  (Burlington),  Cornell  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 
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GRAPES. 

A  Resume  of  the  hardy  grapes  which  have 
been  tried  at  the  Rural  Oroumis 
daring  the  past  20  years. 

Contrary  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience, 
several  of  Prof.  Munson’s  new  grapes 
have  done  very  well  with  our  respected 
friend,  Benjamin  Buckman,  of  Farming- 
dale,  Ill.  Last  year,  judging  from  vines 
planted  in  1893,  he  was  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  some  of  them  as  rather  unfruitful 
but,  like  some  of  the  Japan  plums,  it 
seems  they  need  a  little  more  age  than 
those  of  the  Concord  class,  to  bring  them 
into  full  bearing.  Many  of  those  having 
the  Post  Oak  “blood ’’each  produced, 
the  past  season,  from  30  to  50  pounds  of 
fruit.  Among  these,  he  names  America 
— which,  however,  rots  some — Hopkins, 
and  Big  Extra.  For  those  who  like  a 
very  sweet  grape  as  Lady,  Delaware  and 
Green  Mountain,  those  named  will  not 
rank  high  in  quality  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  objection  on  that  score,  Mr.  Buck- 
man  says,  to  the  Onderdonk.  This  vari¬ 
ety  bore  fully  40  pounds  the  past  season. 
The  bunch  is  very  large,  and  the  berry 
quite  small  but  very  attractive,  “  re¬ 
sembling  little  pearls.”  Mr.  Buckman 
finds  that  this  variety  is  not  harmed  by 
15  degrees  below  zero,  which  would  kill 
such  varieties  as  Cunningham  and  Her- 
bemont. 

The  Bashberg  catalogue  describes  it 
in  this  way  :  “Cluster  large,  compound, 
compact,  conical ;  berry  a  shade  larger 
than  Herbemont,  of  light  greenish-yel¬ 
low  color,  translucent ;  skin  thin,  tough; 
pulp  melting,  very  juicy,  pure,  sprightly, 
sweet ;  seeds  small,  one  to  three.  It  is 
an  exquisite  dessert  and  wine  grape.” 

Hermann  Jaeger  is  still  a  favorite  with 
Mr.  Buckman.  It  ripens  with  the  Con¬ 
cord,  and  will  keep  a  month  later.  The 
Bushberg  catalogue  describes  it  as, 
“  Vine  exceedingly  vigorous,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  hardy  and  healthy.  Bunch  very 
large,  compact,  shouldered,  sometimes 
double-shoulaered  ;  berry  medium,  dark 
purple  color,  covered  with  a  rich  bloom; 
it  adheres  very  persistently  to  the  stem  ; 
quality  very  good,  j  uice  red,  sweet  and 
sprigUtly,  pulp  melting,  skin  thin  and 
tough  ;  ripens  a  few  days  later  than 
Concord.” 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  0., 
regards  it  as  very  valuable  both  for  wine 
and  table  use.  The  genuine  Post  Oak 
(Vitis  Lincecumii)  grape  fruited  with  Mr. 
Buckman  the  past  season  for  the  first, 
and  showed  him  plainly  enough  whence 
some  of  Mr.  Munson’s  varieties  get  their 
productiveness. 

Mr.  Buckman  pronounces  Dr.  Stay- 
man’s  White  Imperial  the  best  of  the 
new  grapes  tested  the  past  season.  The 
vine  seems  productive,  the  bunches 
medium  in  size,  the  berry  small,  but  it 
has  a  pearliness  that  is  attractive.  The 
flavor  is  like  that  of  the  Duchess,  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  late  A.  J.  Caywood  and  not 
at  all  reliable  in  most  sections.  Should 
the  White  Imperial  prove  reliable  with 
Mr.  Buckman,  he  will  prefer  it  to  the 
Green  Mountain  (Winchell)  which  is  only 
a  few  days  earlier.  Bull’s  Ester  has  dis¬ 


appointed  Mr.  Buckman  in  that  it  was 
not  productive,  and  the  flavor  lacked 
life.  This  grape,  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
as  we  have  stated,  is  not  of  high  flavor, 
it  is  true,  but  the  vine  is  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Cortland,  though  as  early  as  Cham¬ 
pion,  is  no  better  in  any  respect,  except 
that  the  berry  hangs  well  after  ripen¬ 
ing  ;  Paragon  (Burr)  is  promising.  The 
vine  seems  productive  and  healthy  ;  the 
bunch  and  berry  are  of  goodly  size,  and 
the  quality,  while  not  quite  so  good  as 
that  of  Brighton,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  flavor,  is,  nevertheless, 
very  good. 

Hundreds  of  new  varieties  of  grapes 
have  been  originated  and  introduced 
during  the  past  20  years,  with  very  posi¬ 
tive  claims  that  they  were  superior  to 
the  old  Concord,  Catawba  and  Delaware. 
Rogers’s  hybrids  were  the  first  to  give 
us  hope  that  a  marked  progress  had 
been  made.  How  many  of  these  hy¬ 
brids  are  now  regarded  as  superior  to 
them  in  quality  of  grape,  vigor  and 
hardiness  of  vine  ?  The  result  of  Mr. 
Ricketts’s  years  of  assiduous  work,  as 
we  j  udged  it  by  the  magnificent  bunches 
which,  for  several  years,  he  displayed 
at  the  leading  fairs,  gave  us  hope  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  combining  the  very 
best  qualities  of  the  native  and  foreign 
varieties.  How  many  of  these  grapes 
are  popular  to-day  ?  Some  of  them  suc¬ 
ceed  very  well  on  the  Huison.  and  in 
other  favored  loea  ities,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  well  known  in  the  market.  At 
the  Rural  Grounds,  they  are  all  absolute 
failures  from  one  cause  or  another. 

Lady  Washington  was  planted  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  about  1878.  During  the 
winter  of  1880,  the  vines  froze  to  the 
ground,  so  that  the  first  fruit  was  borne 
not  until  1882.  Only  bagged  bunches 
matured.  Several  of  these  were  among 
the  most  beautiful  we  have  ever  raised, 
both  as  to  size  of  cluster  and  delicate 
tint  of  berry.  But  the  vine,  in  a  few 
years,  succumbed  to  mildew  and  ten¬ 
derness. 

Highland,  another  of  Ricketts’s  most 
promising  sorts  (Concord-f-Jura  Muscat), 
was  found  to  be  too  late  for  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  leaves  mildewed  and  the 
berries  rotted.  Some  of  the  bunches  of 
the  Highland  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ricketts, 
were  the  showiest,  most  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  hardy  black  grapes  the  writer 
has  ever  seen.  It  must  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  about  the  year  1877,  so  that  it  has 
been  on  trial  nearly  20  years  ;  yet  we  do 
not  hear  of  it.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Newburgh  and  Naomi,  the  latter 
of  which  Mr.  Ricketts  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  table  grapes 
that  ever  grew. 

Eldorado,  full  sister  to  Lady  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  it  succeeds,  is,  probably,  the 
best  early  white  grape  in  existence. 
We  copy  a  Rural  Grounds  note,  written 
September  12,  1882:  “Eldorado  fully 
ripe;  white,  sweet,  translucent.  The 
only  perfect  bunch  was  bagged.  The 
quality  of  this  grape  is  very  fine,  the 
berry  larger  than  Lady  Washington. 
The  vine  is  vigorous,  but  mildews.” 
Bush,  Son  &  Meissner  say  :  “  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  highest  flavored  grape  in  ex¬ 
istence,  possessing  a  delicate  though 
decided  aroma,  resembling  pineapples.” 
But  we  hear  nothing  of  this  superb 
grape.  The  leading  nurserymen  do  not 
catalogue  it.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  other  Ricketts’s  hybrids. 
It  would  seem  that  crosses  between  the 
Eldorado  and  Lady  (not  Lady  Washing¬ 
ton)  with  Winchell,  or  Diamond,  or  Del¬ 


aware  or  Campbell’s  Early,  might  result 
in  a  variety  superior  to  either  parent. 

The  late  T.  B.  Miner,  of  Linden  Union 
County,  N.  J.,  raised  about  1,500  seed¬ 
lings  from  Concord  seed.  The  best  of 
these  he  named  Antoinette,  Belinda, 
Augusta,  Carlotta,  Lexington,  Rocking- 
ham  and  Victoria.  A  vine  of  each,  ex¬ 
cept  Belinda,  was  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  during  the  spring  of  1878.  Of 
this  collection,  Victoria  has  proved  the 
most  valuable.  The  others  are  less 
desirable  than  other  later  introductions 
The  Victoria  is  as  hardy  as  any  vine  we 
have  ever  tried.  During  the  winter  of 
1879,  it  was  the  only  variety  that  was 
not  killed  back  more  or  less.  It  has 
borne  heavily  every  year  save  the  season 
of  the  blizzard,  1888.  One  year,  we 
gathered  55  bunches,  of  medium  size  for 
the  most  part,  some  shouldered,  some 
not,  all  of  them  compact,  the  berries  not 
quite  so  large  as  those  of  Concord,  hav¬ 
ing  a  heavy  white  bloom.  The  berries 
never  crack;  the  bunches  are  never  locse 
or  scraggly.  They  ripen  nearly  with  Con¬ 
cords,  are  less  foxy,  but  not  so  sweet. 

During  the  spring  of  1883,  we  planted 
the  following  varieties  received  from 
Jacob  Rommel,  Morrison,  Mo.  :  Amber, 
Elvira,  Faith,  Pearl  and  Transparent 
None  of  them  proved  to  be  of  any 
especial  value. 

The  Vergennes,  which  originated  with 
Wm.  E.  Green,  of  Vergennes,  Vt.,  in 
1874,  first  fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
in  1882.  The  bunches  are  of  medium 
size  and  compact.  Berries  about  the 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Rheumatism 

Caused  Great  Suffering  — A  Well 
Man  Since  Taking  Hood’s. 

“  X  was  afflicted  with  rhematism  and  have  been 
a  great  sufferer  with  this  disease  and  also 
with  stomach  and  heart  troubles,  but  thanks 
to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  am  now  a  well  man. 
My  wife  has  been  cured  of  kidney  disease  by 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.”  Aug.  Schreiner,  317  W. 
59th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 

Hrkr»rl’c  Dillc  are  prompt,  efflc  ent  and 
1  IUUu  .»  I  11  Id  easy  in  effect,  l  25  cents. 


Intensive  Cultivation  is  the  Keynote  to  8uccessl” 

SUCCESS 

Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 

*  •  $1.00  a  Year.  V  Every  Saturday. 

A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Homo. 

THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription;  it  will  earn 
you  $100  before  the  twelve  months  are  up.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copy  free. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  address 

IN.  GARDENING,  P.0.  Box  1697,  New  fork. 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of  pot¬ 
ash  —  at  least  \o%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Home-Mixed 

Fertilizers 

A  man  can  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  mixing  his  own 
fertilizers.  He  saves  about 
half  the  first  cost;  he  can  use 
the  materials  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  crop,  and  conse¬ 
quently  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  possible  for  the  money 
spent.  Nitrate  of  Soda  should 
be  used  to  furnish  the  nitro¬ 
gen  (ammonia) .  It  is  not  only 
the  cheapest ,  but  the  most  sol¬ 
uble,  available,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  formof  nitrogen. 

Ft*AA  A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  Plants.” 
r  1  CC  Tells  all  about  mixing  and  using 
fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it. 

S.  M.  HARRIS.  MORETON  FARM  (P.  O.)  N.  Y. 


“f”  C  &  C2  — YOU  CaU  secure  25  to  100 
3  JNt  EL  EL  a  Trees  free,  or  earn  $io  to  $15 
weekly  this  winter  taking  orders.  I  pack  free.pay 
freight, and  replace  what  dies.  Reasonable  prices. 
Honest  goods.  Particulars  free.  Write  me. 
CHARLES  H.  CHASE,  Nurseryman,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


200,000 


LUCUKTIA  DEWBERRY  TIPS;  very 
Une,  heavily  rooted.  Price,  $1  per 
100;  $6  per  1,000;  *25  per  5  000-by 
freight  or  express.  My  new  32-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue  now  ready.  Best  out.  Sent 

f  pAQ  A  liriroQC 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JK  ,  Salisbury,  Aid. 


HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  Nil)., 

have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 

PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 


print]  TREES.  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 
ILnUii  reliance  nursery,  Bjx  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


$>1.50  for  1,000  Brandywine  Stberry  Pits.  Orders 
booked  now  for  spring.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  UIOHTSTO  WN,  N.  J. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free 

AnTHUR  J.  COL.LIN8,  Moorostown,  NT.  J. 


We  PAY  FREIGHT 


y  one  of  Stark  12  Challenge  Points— the 

;  plainly  show  WHY  Stark  Bio’s  grow  and 


full  12 plainly  snow  why  stark  Bros  grow 
sell  the  most  trees.  Then,  we  will  not  cut  guafity  no  matter  how  LOW  our  price 
If  interested  in  trees  or  fruits  drop  postal  for  crri  ADI/  cnillT  |)AAI/ 
new  edition;  finest,  most  complete  yet  issued  OI.fiI\I\.riYLJlI  DVl/I\ 
sent  free.  STARK  BR0§,  Louisiana.  Mo.  Stark,  Mo.  Rockport,  III.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


19  TIMES 

TOO  HIGH 


We  have  told  you  before  that  trees  not  so  good  were  sold  at  double  our 
prices,  and  that  toere  were  no  better  or  cheaper  at  any  price,  also  that 
our  trees  speak  for  themselves,  wherever  they  go.  Here’s  the  proof, 
from  a  club  order:  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  11727/97. 

Isaac  U.  Rogers ,  Dansville,  N.  Y: 

All  the  parties  were  well  pleased  with  the  trees,  and  one  of  them 
who  delivered  for  a  New  York  Nursery  said  some  of  the  trees  at  5c. 
each  were  as  good  as  he  got  $1  each  for  last  spring.  b.  w. 

4ST  Our  prices  are  not  tne  “  lowest  on  earth,”  but  if  you  want 
honest  trees  at  honest  prices,  let  us  tell  you  about  them. 


etc.  advertise  themselves.  The  best 
always  cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants 
from  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to 
Street  Trees  at  low  rates.  We  publish  one  ol 
the  leading  Seed,  Plant  and  Tree  Cata- 

_  _ ,  logues  issued  which  we  mail  free.  Try  us, 

our  stock  and  prices  will  please  you.  Can  refer 
you  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  43  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  ui 
patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL.  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  ETC.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  exprest 
or  freight.  44th  year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.(  Box  26,  PAINESVILLE,  O. 
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RURALISMS—  Continued. 

size  of  the  Concord,  of  a  beautiful  rosy- 
pink  color.  They  are  both  sweeter  and 
more  sprightly  than  the  Concord.  The 
skin  is  very  thick,  and  many  place  it 
first  as  a  winter  grape. 

Pocklington,  which  has  always  borne 
well  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  does  not 
usually  ripen  well.  It  needs  a  longer 
season. 

During  May  of  1884  we  received  from 
Theophile  Huber,  of  Illinois  City,  Ill.,  the 
following  varieties :  Henry,  Braendly, 
Alphonse,  Albert,  Dr.  John  A.  Warder, 
Edward,  Ursula,  Mary  Louise,  Emma, 
Babara  and  F.  H.  Huber.  None  of 
these,  as  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
has  seemed  worthy  of  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Woodruff  Rsd  was  planted  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  April  of  1885.  This  origin¬ 
ated  with  C  H.  Woodruff,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. ,  in  1875  or  thereabouts,  and  has 
since,  in  many  places,  attracted  much 
attention  on  account  of  its  large,  showy 
reddish  berries,  The  vine  is  very  hardy 
and  prolific,  the  bunches  showy  in  the 
extreme,  but  the  quality  is  but  little 
better  than  that  of  a  wild  Labrusca. 

Barckmans,  named  for  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Wylie,  of  Chester,  S. 
C.,  the  originator,  was  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  the  spring  of  1885.  It  is  a  cross 
between  Clinton  and  Delaware.  The  foli¬ 
age  is  like  Clinton,  the  bunches  and  ber¬ 
ries  like  Delaware  —  perhaps  a  little 
larger.  The  vine  is  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  rarely  get 
any  fruit,  however,  because  both  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  blossoms  are  the 
special  favorites  of  the  Rose  chafer.  The 
Berckmans  is  well  worthy  of  trial. 

Eaton  is  a  wonderfully  vigorous  vine, 
hardy  and  healthy.  The  big  berries  and 
showy  bunches  are  beautiful  to  look 
upon.  The  quality  is  not  high  but  re¬ 
freshing,  the  berries  being  full  of  juice 
and  a  tender  pulp  from  which  the  seeds 
are  readily  separated.  It  is  nearly  free 
of  the  native  odor  or  taste.  The  color  is 
black  with  a  blue  bloom.  This  orig¬ 
inated  with  Calvin  Eaton,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  and  is  a  pure  Concord  seedling. 

Roenbeck,  Empire  State,  Geneva, 
Cayuga,  F.  B.  Hayes,  Jessica,  Irving, 
Amber  Q  teen,  Early  Dawn,  O heron,  El¬ 
vira,  Centennial,  Florence,  Newburgh, 
Duchess,  Qaassaic,  Rochester,  Martha, 
Barry,  Early  Victor,  Grein’s  Golden, 
have  all  been  found  wanting  for  one 
reason  or  another  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

The  Niagara  must  be  accepted  as  an 
improvement  in  some  respects  upon  all 
other  white  grapes.  It  originated  with 
Hoag  &  Clark,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  about 
1872.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  favored  with 
the  first  vines  sent  out  for  trial.  Tnis 
must  have  been  nearly  20  years  ago.  On 
account  of  the  symmetry  of  bunch,  and 
luscious  appearance  and  quality  of  the 
berry,  as  well  as  because  of  the  master¬ 
ful  method  of  its  introduction,  the 
variety  jumped  at  once  into  an  almost 
unprecedented  popularity.  Probably, 
during  its  season,  more  Niagara  grapes 
are  sold  than  those  of  any  other  white 
variety.  The  vine  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
is  not  quite  hardy  without  protection. 
Before  its  introduction,  The  R  N.-Y. 
sent  seeds  of  the  Niagara  to  all  appli¬ 
cant  subscribers.  In  this  way,  100  pounds 
or  more,  as  we  now  recall,  were  sent 
out  and,  presumably,  planted.  We  have 
not  heard  that  any  of  the  seedlings 
equaled  the  parent. 

Nectar  originated  with  A.  J.  Cay  wood, 
of  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  in  1883.  He  at  first 
called  it  Black  Delaware,  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  name.  Vines  were  planted  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  during  May  of  1888.  We 
commend  a  trial  of  this  splendid,  early 
black  grape  to  all  of  our  readers.  It  is 
a  little  larger  than  Delaware,  and  of 
the  finest,  purest  quality.  The  vine  is 
hardy,  healthy  and  productive.  It  is  a 
cross  between  Concord  and  Delaware. 

Early  Ohio  is  a  very  early  black  grape 
of  inferior  quality.  It  ripens  a  few  days 
earlier  than  any  other  grape  we  have 
tried.  But  earliness  is  the  most  that 


may  be  said  in  its  favor.  However,  we 
prefer  it  to  Champion.  It  ripens  a  week 
earlier  than  Moore’s  Early,  but  it  can¬ 
not  compare  with  it  in  size  of  berry  or 
quality.  Perhaps  the  vines  are  fully  as 
prolific  and  hardy.  It  is  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling,  raised  by  R.  A.  Hunt,  of  Euclid,  O., 
in  1882.  Vines  were  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  by  the  C  S  Curtice  Co.,  of  Port¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  during  May  of  1892. 

The  Green  Mountain  (Winchell  by 
priority)  was  introduced  by  Stephen 
Hoyt’s  Sons.  Vines  were  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  daring  D2cember  of  1889 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest,  and  for  the 
earliest,  the  best  of  hardy  white  grapes 
The  berries  are  of  medium  size,  pure  in 
flavor,  tender  pulp  and  small  seeds.  The 
vine  is  hardy  and  prolific  It  is  a  chance 
seedling  discovered  in  Vermont,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Labrusca  origin. 

Colerain,  first  introduced  to  the  public 
by  The  R.  N.-Y  ,  is  a  white  Concord 
seedling,  which  originated  with  the  late 
David  Bundy,  of  Colerain,  0.,  who  sent 
trial  vines  to  the  Rural  Grounds  during 
May  of  1885.  The  vine  is  very  hardy, 
healthy  and  productive.  Bunches  and 
berries  of  medium  size,  sweet,  almost 
seedless,  and  ripening  fully  10  days  be¬ 
fore  Concord.  It  is  well  worthy  of  trial. 

We  have  so  recently  spoken  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  that  we  need  now  only  add 
that,  as  grown  in  the  grounds  of  Geo. 
W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  O  ,at  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  (Geo.  S  Josselyn  the  introducer), 
and  the  Rural  Grounds,  it  is,  in  all  ways, 
equal  to  the  Concord,  much  earlier,  of 
finer,  purer  flavor,  without  acidity  about 
the  seeds.  Still  Cimpbell’a  Eirlyison 
probation. 

These  notes,  a  brief  resum6  of  most 
of  the  kinds  of  grapes  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  are  addressed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  amateurs,  and  we  trust  that  our 
readers  who  may  have  occasion  to  select 
grapes  for  spriDg  planting,  may  find  in 
them  a  bit  of  information  here  and  there 
that  may  serve  the  better  to  guide  them 
in  their  selections. 

The  Pomegranate  in  Texas. 

Jas.  V.  Bergen,  Texas.— After  sev¬ 
eral  years’ reading  of  The  R  N.-Y.,  I 
am  well  aware  that  its  editors  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  corrections  of  misstatements, 
so  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  :  In  The  R.  N  -Y.,  page 
777,  appears  the  statement,  “  The  pome¬ 
granate  is  distinctively  a  hot-climate 
fruit,  even  more  so  than  the  orange 
though  it  is  often  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house.”  You  are  mistaken  in  regard  to 
the  hardiness  of  this  fruit.  It  thrives 
and  bears  well,  without  protection,  in 
southern  Texas,  and  even  north  of  the 
city  of  Austin,  where  no  citrus  tree  will 
endure  the  winter.  Occasionally,  the 
bushes  are  frozen  to  the  ground,  but 
shoot  up  in  the  spring,  and  bear  the 
second  year,  and  with  protection,  the 
pomegranate  will  live  and  fruit  as  far 
north  as  the  fig,  while  the  bushes  are 
more  easily  protected,  being  limber  and 
tough.  Tnis  fruit  which,  apparently, 
has  not  been  improved  since  tne  times 
of  the  Arabian  N  ghts,  could,  by  careful 
selection,  be  made  a  source  of  profit  in 
the  Gulf  States,  for  the  fruit  will  stand 
long  shipment,  and  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  despised  as  a  table  delicacy,  sup 
plying  as  it  would,  both  in  appearance 
and  taste,  an  absence  of  all  fresh  ber¬ 
ries  during  the  cold  season. 


How  a  person  can  gain  a 
pound  a  day  by  taking  an 
ounce  of  Scott’s  Emulsiom 
is  hard  to  explain,  but  it 
certainly  happens. 

It  seems  to  start  the  diges¬ 
tive  machinery  working 
properly.  You  obtain  a 
greater  benefit  from  your 
food. 

The  oil  being  predigested, 
and  combined  with  the  hy- 
pophosphites,  makes  a  food 
tonic  of  wonderful  flesh¬ 
forming  power. 

All  physicians  know  this 
to  to  be  a  fact. 

All  druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


A  RUBBER. 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


FOR 

SORENESS  AND  STIFFNESS. 


It  cures  In 
two  or  three 
vigorous  rubs. 


Tires  Make 


You  can’t  overload  a  wag-on  that  is  equipped  with 

COSHEN 

LOW  WAGON 

WHEELS 

They  are  built  of  wedge-shaped  layers 
of  kiln  dried  IndianaWhiteOak  with 
the  grain  running  from  the  hub  to  the 
tiro.  They  (It  any  wagon,  are  18  to  26  in.  high  ami 314  to  6-in.  tire.  Low  wheels 
save  half  the  lift— easy  to  load  logs,  hay,  grain,  stumps,  stones,  corn  fodder, 
manur,  anything-  a  set  of  these  wheels  makes  two  wagons  out  of  one. 
Circulars  free.  Kelly  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.  27  Purl  St- Goshen,  Ind. 


“Wide 


Can’t  Rot, 

Oet  Loose  or 
Break  Down. 


WOOD’S  “ICE  KiM”pf^s£sjS' 

entirely  ol'  Steel  and  Iron,  for  the  use 
of  Dairymen,  Butchers,  Fanners  and  others,  at  half 
the  price  of  the  Iceman’s  Plow.  Manufactured  by 
the  most  celebrated  makers  of  tine  quality  Ice  Tools.  For 
particulars,  write  to  agent  nearest  to  you  or  direct  to  the 

'  manufacturers, 


AGENTS:  Sickcls  Sc  Nutting  Co.,."1; Barclay  St. , New  York. 
Ed  w  in  11  lint’s  Sons,  ISO  I.nke  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 
Furwi  ll,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co., .Id  Street  .St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PRICE,  $OK 

48 -pp.  Illustrated  ™  * 

ice  Tool  Catatogue.and  lo  all  ( 
who  mention  this  paper  a  . 
1C -p.  treatise  on  the  Ice 


Win.  T.  Wood  &  Co. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


FARQUHAR 


.PATENT  VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Uedal  and  Hlghtrt  Award  at  the  World' I  Columbian  XxpotiHon. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

<SK8T  III  WORKS  IS  THI  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  mad*, 
ftilngi*  Mill*,  KooMnezy,  and  Standard  Afrionltu/ai  Imple- 
uentr  of  Bait  Quality  at  loweet  prlc«i.  Illnitrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
Mott  eoonomloal,  lighten  drancht, 
wait**  no  (rain,  a  Clean*  ready 
far  market.  Bend  far  catalogues. 

1.  B.  FABQUHAB  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


FARM UPRIGHT  - H0RIZ0NTAL 

ENGINES 


FromSI-I.P. 

Upward 


WITH  STEEL  BOILERS1 

Specially  adapted  nnd  largely 
used  lor  driving  Grinding 
Mills,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
Saws,  Corn  Rhellers.  Dairy, 
Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state  | 
size  power  wanted. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  GO,  Box  1 308  Springfield, 0. 


IlflDCC  DniAfCDC  THRASHERS 
nUftOC  rUnCll)|ANDCLEANERS. 


WOOD  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  Pill  inQC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  Vy  I  I  LllO 

ELLIS  KEYSfONEA8R'L  WORKS,  Pottstown.fa 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  6asoilne  Engine, 

8TATIONABUS8, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  DOWS 
->TKKK8. 


BT  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  Send  for 
FUSE  illustrated  catalogue  showing  la  test  IMPROVEMENTS  and 
tettimonialsfrom  thousands.  Firstorder  secures  agency.  Address 

FOLDING  SAWING  iUACHINK  CO.. 

61-66  8.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  III* 


THE  "IMPERIAL" 

ICE  PLOW. 

Easiest  Working  and  Low¬ 
est-Priced  lee  Plow  made. 
4-Tooth  cuts  7  in.  $16.50 
6-T*;C1  h,  cuts  7  in  22  00 
6-Tooth  cuts  In.  20  00 
8-Tooth,  cuts  10  in.  26.00 
J  8.  WOODHOU8E. 
lia’  ufacturer  and  Dealer, 
191  1  Futer  St.,  New  York. 
£5f”Send  tor  Discount. 


DI/mi/o  $18.50.  Circulars  Free, 
list?  rlUWb  H.  PRAY,  Clove.  N.  Y. 

me  ni  nine  Cl£  c  E •  BUCKLEY, 

lUU  rLUVfO  010  Amenta  Union,  N.  Y. 


Tranquility  Stock  Farm 


is  the  appropriate  title  applied  to  an  estate  in  New 
Jersey  on  which  Is  erected  more  than  12  miles  of 
Page  Fence.  From  the  mammoth  Percheron  down 
to  the  baby  Chester  White,  everything  1.  tran¬ 
quil  there. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIBE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

30  2ISE2  ™  ROD 

Saved  by  building  your  own  wire  fence  with  the 
WILLMARTH  FENCE  MACHINE.  One  man  can 

weave  40  rods  of  the 
Cnble 


- 

beat  Cable  Strand 

Fence  per  day  with 
this  economical  ma¬ 
chine.  Enables  you  to 
run  fence  advantage¬ 
ously  and  uniformly 
over  hilly  ground.  Very  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
Coats  only  811.50.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
price.  Specially  favorable  terms  to  good  agents  and 
dealers.  WILLMARTH  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Detroit,  Mleh. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that "Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag 
Gethlsneweatalogue.  I„ 
tells  all  about  The  Best' 
Farm  Fence  Made. 


6  Far 

D 


W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


WELL  DRILLING  SUCCESS  your  efforts 
lVoVXpieoyatthen Star  Drilling  Machines 

They  will  drill  to  any  depth,  through  any 
substance  and  always  produce  a  strong  liv¬ 
ing  well.  We  make  them  in  9  sizes, 
suitable  for  drilling  for  water,  gas  or 
oil.  Wehave  a  new  spudding  and  pipe 
driving  attachment  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  well  drillers.  We 
carry  a  full  line  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  fully  described  in 

our  free  catalog.  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron,0. 


Write 
for 

what  you 
wantandour • 
Illustrated  Cata-  , 
logue— FREE. 


Calvanized  Steel 

Pumping 

8  POWER  MILLS 

are  aeknowl edged  to  be  the  most  powerful  an: 

I  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governoi 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 
|  Com  Huskers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Ha] 
Loaders — full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needu 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO. 

27  Fargo  Street,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


The  “TOWER”  POST  HORSE  POWER 

Drives  any  light  machinery 
requiring  one  or  two  horses. 
Kelts  Direct.  No  Jack. 

No  Tumbling  Rod. 
KEEPS  YOUR  HORSE  IN 
THE  BAJRN. 

Price  $25,  on  cars  Green¬ 
ville,  Mich. 

When  not  In  use,  lay  the 
post  to  one  side,  thus  in¬ 
stantly  clearing  the  barn 
floor. 

The  Simplest,  Strongest  and  Most  Convenient 
Power  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Address  only 

GORDON  HOLLOW  BLAST  GRATE  CO.,  GreeiiVille,  Mich. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  158  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  Thk.Rural  Nkw-Yorkkb,  both  one 
year,  for  omy  SI-65. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established,  i860. 

Elbebt  s.  Cabman,  EdItor-in-Chief. 

Hebbkut  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUUSCRIl’TIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  centB  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  cf  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Thebe  was  once  a  certain  nurseryman  who  had 
25,000  peach  trees  which  he  considered  good  enough  to 
sell,  though  green  buyers  could  not  seethe  “yellows” 
in  them.  He  did  sell  them,  but  wanting  5,000  trees 
for  his  own  planting,  he  sent  off  to  buy  them  in  a 
locality  where  “yellows  ”  were  unknown.  Notone  of 
his  own  trees  would  do.  They  were  grown  for  sale. 
Now,  is  Wise  Scoundrel  a  good  name  for  this  man  ? 

© 

When  considering  the  utility  of  demonstrations  in 
domestic  science  at  the  farmers’  institutes,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  education  in  this  line  is  of  benefit, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  producer  of  food.  The 
mere  fact  that  any  food  product  is  cheap  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  will  never  make  it  popular ;  it  must  be  pala¬ 
table,  also.  Here  the  cook’s  art  comes  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
varied  cooking  of  common  foods  cannot  fail  to  benefit 
all  producers. 

Formerly,  the  Englishman’s  criticism  on  American 
mutton  was  that  it  wasn’t  fit  to  eat.  It  tasted  too 
strongly  of  wool.  Perhaps  this  criticism  was  merited, 
for  the  American  shepherd  had  been  breeding  for 
wool  and  not  for  mutton.  But  with  the  depression 
in  wool  came  a  change,  and  those  breeders  who  were 
not  frightened  out  of  the  business  entirely,  paid  more 
attention  to  mutton  breeds,  so  that  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  has  been  manifest.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  improved  outlook  for  wool  will  not 
cause  the  neglect  of  the  mutton  breeds,  for  there 
will  always  be  a  good  home  demand  for  good  mutton, 
while  there  is  likely,  at  almost  any  time,  to  be  a 
period  of  depression  in  the  wool  market,  Don’t 
give  up  the  mutton  sheep. 

© 

December  4  was  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Tuskegee  College  in  Alabama.  A  new  agricultural 
building  was  dedicated,  with  speeches  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson,  Governor  Johnson  of  Alabama, 
and  other  prominent  men.  In  “  The  New  Black  Man” 
articles,  we  told  something  of  the  hopes  and  purposes 
of  this  college.  It  is  making  an  effort  to  instruct  and 
inspire  the  negro  so  that  he  may  rise  above  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  that  belong  only  to  the  unedu¬ 
cated  farm  laborer.  This  college  is  trying  to  graft 
skill  upon  the  tough  stock  of  slave  labor  seedlings, 
and  wise  and  honest  words  of  advice  and  cheer  from 
those  in  high  places  will  serve  as  grafting  wax  to  help 
make  the  scions  stick.  As  Secretary  Wilson  said  at 
Tuskegee,  we  believe  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  clean  and  honest  graduates  of  that  college  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  creamery,  where  they  will  show  the 
world  what  their  race  is  capable  of  doing.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  “  The  New  Black  Man  ”  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  the  South.  All  modern  scientific 
progress  is  along  the  line  of  developing  wastes,  and  the 
best  powers  of  the  negro  have  been  wasted  too  long. 

9 

One  of  the  questions  to  be  considered  by  the 
National  Live  Stock  Exchange  at  its  convention,  held 
in  Sioux  City,  la.,  December  3,  was  the  return-pass 
system,  by  which  the  railroads  issue  return  passes  to 
shippers  who  come  to  market  with  live  stock.  In 
consequence  of  the  abuse  of  this  privilege  by  the  sale 
of  such  passes  to  ticket-scalpers,  the  Western  Pas¬ 
senger  Association  has  notified  shippers  that  the 
issuing  of  such  passes  would  be  discontinued  after  a 
certain  date.  The  Live  Stock  Exchange  purposes 
averting  this  action  by  endeavoring  to  remove  the 
cause  of  complaint.  Another  reason  urged  by  the 
Passenger  Association  for  the  revocation  of  the  pass 


privilege  is  the  application  of  the  law,  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  which,  it  is  said,  compels  the  railroads  to 
accept  overloaded  cars  of  live  stock  without  reference 
to  weight,  thus  necessitating  extra  care  to  protect 
the  companies  against  damage  claims  for  losses  by 
death  of  animals.  The  railroads  will,  it  is  asserted, 
carry  experienced  live  stock  attendants  on  every 
cattle  train,  under  the  direction  of  live  stock  agents 
familiar  with  the  business.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  present  pass  system  is  very  often  abused. 

© 

In  writing  about  the  business  of  apple  growing  on 
the  Lake  Champlain  islands,  we  struck  a  blow  at  the 
Ben  Davis  apple.  Some  of  the  Vermont  growers  think 
that  we  did  not  give  quite  the  best  expression  to  their 
attitude  toward  Ben  Davis.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  trees  are  going  into  young  Vermont  orchards, 
and  a  good  many  Ben  Davis  are  already  shipped  from 
there.  But  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant 
that  variety.  Vermont  cannot  grow  such  large  and 
highly-colored  Ben  Davis  as  they  raise  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  that’s  the 
goods  they  have  to  compete  with.  But  Vermont  can 
grow  Northern  Spy  and  Greenings,  Fameuse  and 
Arctics  as  fine  as  anything  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
what  Vermont  growers  ought  to  stick  to.  With  the 
competition  which  now  exists  in  the  apple  business, 
and  which  is  bound  to  grow  sharper  and  sharper  every 
year,  no  one  should  dare  go  to  the  market  with  any 
fruit  which  is  not  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  best  Ben 
Davis  always  bring  a  good  price — more’s  the  pity — 
but  we  can’t  understand  what  use  could  be  made  of 
a  second-class  Ben  Davis.  Of  course.  Vermonters  pack 
first-class  Ben  Davis,  but  they  are  second-class 
compared  with  the  Ozark  pack. 

9 

The  “  creamery  shark  ”  is  again  at  work  in  New 
York  State.  What  is  a  creamery  shark?  He  looks 
like  a  man  on  the  outside,  and  he  can  talk  like  a 
phonograph.  He  goes  about  tryiDg  to  interest  farm¬ 
ers  in  building  cooperative  creameries.  His  favorite 
plan  is  to  interest  some  “  prominent  citizen  ”  by  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  number  of  shares  of  the  stock.  Then  the 
two  worthies  go  about  getting  farmers  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  agreeing  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  shares. 
The  contract  usually  calls  for  an  expensive  plant, 
and  in  the  end,  the  farmers  find  themselves  saddled 
with  an  outfit  costing  from  25  to  40  percent  more  than 
reputable  dealers  would  charge  for  it.  The  creamery 
shark  thrives  on  deception  and  fraud.  His  chief  argu¬ 
ment  is  that,  by  saving  advertising  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  he  is  able  to  give  farmers  cheaper  rates  for 
goods  handled  by  old-established  firms.  We  learn  of 
one  such  contract  just  signed  in  New  York  State  for 
$4,700.  The  whole  outfit  could,  probably,  be  supplied 
at  a  profit  for  $2,500.  The  “creamery  shark”  is 
abroad.  He  is  telling  farmers  that  there  is  a  boom 
coming  in  the  dairy  business.  We  think  that  he  is 
right  about  that,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  pay  40  per  cent  more  than  they  need  to  do  for 
their  supplies.  Our  advice  is  never  to  buy  without 
first  corresponding  with  manufacturers  of  long 
standing. 

© 

In  California,  the  Red  scale  insect,  among  others, 
has  caused  great  damage  in  orchards.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  finally  passed  a  law  intended  to  give  county 
horticultural  commissioners  the  power  to  compel 
orchardists  to  destroy  the  insects  on  their  trees.  In 
California,  this  work  is  usually  done  by  fumigation — 
putting  a  tent  over  the  tree  and  forcing  poisonous 
gases  under  it.  A  grower  in  southern  California  re¬ 
fused  to  fumigate  his  trees.  The  commissioner  then 
did -the  work  and  brought  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
county  for  the  cost — $197.87 — which  was  claimed  as  a 
lien  against  the  property.  A  judge  has  now  decided 
that  the  commissioners  have  no  power,  under  the 
present  law,  to  fumigate  orchards  and  then  compel 
owners  to  pay  for  the  work.  In  his  decision,  the 
judge  says : 

In  the  brief  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  it  is  urged  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  to  have  hatching  beds  of 
insect  pests  destroyed.  This  is  very  true,  and  it  might  be  added, 
it  is  to  the  interests  of  all  as  well  as  fruit  growers.  But  such 
considerations  cannot  or  should  not  justify  courts  in  upholding 
an  enactment  which  is  so  palpably  contrary  to  fundamental  law 
as  the  one  under  consideration. 

By  “fundamental  law  ”,  we  understand  him  to  mean 
the  law  of  personal  rights  and  control  over  one’s  own 
property.  The  California  commissioners  have  fumi¬ 
gated  over  35  orchards  in  this  way  at  a  cost  of  over 
$7,000,  all  of  which  will  be  lost  to  the  State  under  this 
decision.  An  appeal  will  be  taken,  and  if  that  fail,  a 
new  law  will  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible.  Michigan 
has  a  somewhat  similar  law,  but  there  has  been  little 
if  any  trouble  over  it.  While  the  California  law  may 
be  wrong  in  some  technical  points,  the  point  that  the 
State  cannot  protect  its  citizens  from  insects  and 
plant  diseases  seems  to  us  to  be  opposed  to  common 
sense  and  justice.  An  orchard  may  become  a  perfect 
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breeding  place  for  insects  or  diseases,  and  if  the 
owner  refuse  to  care  for  it,  he  might  rum  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  neighbors  if  they  are  to  be  denied  any  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  State  for  protection. 

© 

In  February,  1895,  a  Pennsylvania  florist  shipped 
certain  palms  which  were  to  be  carried  by  freight  to 
Jersey  City  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  were 
frozen  when  received,  and  suit  was  brought  for 
damages.  The  bill  of  ladiDg  exempted  the  company 
from  damage  by  freezing  while  in  transit,  therefore 
the  plaintiff  or  buyer  of  the  plants  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  railroad  committed  negligence  or  breach  of 
duty.  It  was  proved  that  the  plants  were  packed 
when  shipped  so  as  to  resist  freezing  for  24  hours. 
They  also  proved  that  the  average  time  of  a  freight 
train  over  the  route  mentioned  to  Jersey  City  was 
from  8  to  12  hours.  This  would  have  brought  the 
palms  ready  for  delivery  at  2  a.  m.  They  did  not 
arrive  until  5  p.  m  At  about  that  time  the  freight 
agents  telephoned  the  buyer  that  the  palms  would 
not  come  until  five  o’clock  the  next  morning.  At 
that  time  he  came  for  them  and  found  them  frozen. 
The  railroad  company  tried  to  show  that  the  plants 
may  have  been  frozen  before  they  reached  Jersey 
City,  or  before  the  train  would  have  arrived  had  it 
been  on  time.  The  jury  decided  against  them,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  decision.  The  com¬ 
pany  must  pay  for  the  plants,  as  the  judge  decides 
that  the  risk  of  freezing  was  on  the  company  after 
the  usual  time  for  transportation  had  expired.  In 
this  case  the  company  was  guilty  of  negligence  when 
it  held  its  freight  cars  back  and  made  the  trip  longer 
than  the  average. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

The  luckless  fisherman,  well  soaked  with  fisher’s  luck,  comes 
back ; 

He  sneaks  around  behind  the  barn,  he  halts  within  his  track. 

He  hears  his  wife  upbraid  him  with  her  biting  jeer  and  scoff, 

His  highest  aspiration  is  to  get  his  wet  clothes  off, 

He  brings  no  fish  for  supper— he  has  wasted  half  a  day. 

No  one  believes  his  stories  of  the  “fish  that  got  away!  ” 

The  lucky  fisherman  comes  home  right  through  the  big  front  door ; 
His  wife  looks  on  admiringly,  he  takes  and  holds  the  floor; 

The  children  take  his  hat  and  coat,  and  speed  his  every  wish; 

He  roasts  his  feet  beside  the  stove,  the  while  his  catch  of  fish 
Are  browning  in  the  frying  pan,  he  tells  in  strong  array, 

Great  stories  of  the  fish  he  lost,  and  no  one  says  him  nay. 

Well,  well,  the  world’s  a  funny  place— it  may  be  dark  or  light 
For  you  or  me  according  to  the  way  our  fish  may  bite! 

Be  full  of  faithfulness. 

CARitoTs  save  grain  bills. 

Don’t  outlaw  your  mother-in-law. 

Operation  &  Co.  make  a  good  firm. 

The  colt  needs  a  halterative  treatment. 

Reports  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  page  828. 

Keep  oats  from  the  idle  horse — bran  is  better. 

Tue  fat  man  is  most  likely  to  lean  against  a  chair. 

You  can’t  play  a  fiddle  by  turning  on  a  grindstone. 

A  stony  face  on  the  road  pleases  the  spirit  of  old  McAdam. 

Fungus  on  the  liver  may  be  cured  by  a  gust  of  fun — a  laugh. 

Why  do  troubles  steel  one  man’s  heart  and  steal  another’s  ? 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do— do  it  without  ifs  or  ands  1 

Tub  boy  who  pumps  the  organ  can  tell  you  when  air  is  organic 
matter. 

Who  by  taking  thought  can  add  to  his  social  stature  ?  The 
farmer. 

Nature  always  has  a  tiff  with  him  who  starts  things  with 
an  “  if.” 

That’s  all  very  well— but - .  Such  a  but  end  makes  an  object¬ 

ive  point. 

The  man  who  knows  not  how  to  “  kick  ”,  of  life’s  fat  places, 
never  takes  his  pick. 

A  bill  before  the  Georgia  legislature  alms  to  tax  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies  as  personal  property. 

There  were  58  entries  in  the  farmhouse  plan  contest.  The 
judges  are  now  struggling  with  them. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  State  dairymen’s  meeting,  to  be 
given  next  week,  will  be  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

An  infertile  egg  will  keep  without  lime  or  salt.  The  best  “  pre¬ 
serving  fluid  ”  is  the  rooster’s  blood  let  out  through  the  neck. 

Mu.  Garrahan  stuck  to  cow  peas  until  he  got  them  where  he 
wanted  them.  Good  for  Garrahan.  This  was  book  farming 
brought  to  book. 

More  bacteria!  Prof.  Bangs  of  Denmark  is  said  to  have 
separated  the  germ  that  causes  certain  forms  of  abortion  in 
cattle.  Another  chance  for  the  inoculators. 

An  apple  train,  consisting  of  25  car-loads  of  choice  apples,  was 
recently  sent  from  Durango,  Col.,  to  Chicago.  The  fruit  was 
grown  at  altitudes  varying  from  4,800  to  6,700  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  the  Indian  Territory,  in  spite  of  the  Government’s  efforts  to 
protect  the  Indians,  certain  redskins  have  captured  more  than 
their  share  of  land  and,  as  elsewhere,  a  landed  aristocracy  rules 
the  nation. 

□  In  northern  Arizona,  the  wild  horses  have  become  a  nuisance 
to  stockmen.  They  not  only  eat  the  food  that  should  go  to  the 
cattle,  but  also,  chase  the  cattle  off  the  range.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  fully  20,000  of  these  animals  at  large. 

Well,  sir,  there  may  be  tubercles  in  your  cow’s  lungs,  but 
they  are  not  the  kind  that  take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  Who  said 
they  were?  Nobody,  but  you  are  so  anxious  to  nave  your  cows 
breathe  the  frost  half  the  time  and  “  thick  ”  air  the  other  half — 
that  we  just  thought - 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

The  first  hothouse  lambs  are  called  for  at  Christmas, 
a  very  few  supplying  the  demand,  and  the  price  being 
high,  though  not  so  high  as  in  former  years.  The 
first  lambs  weigh  25  to  30  pounds,  heavier  weights 
being  required  later.  The  growing  of  these  lambs  to 
a  state  of  perfection  is  a  trade  in  itself,  and  the  proper 
dressing  and  preparing  for  market  is  another  nice 
operation.  A  choice  lamb  may  be  spoiled  in  the  dress¬ 
ing.  They  are  sent  with  the  skins  on. 

X  X  X 

The  price  of  butter  was  remarkably  uniform  during 
the  month  of  November,  as  it  varied  hardly  one-half 
cent  per  pound  during  the  month.  This  indicates  a 
good,  healthy  state  of  the  market,  and  that  supply 
and  demand  are  pretty  evenly  balanced.  It  is  far 
better  for  both  producer  and  consumer  when  this 
condition  prevails.  At  present,  prices  are  a  trifle 
higher,  and  supplies  are  also  growing  larger.  Still 
the  price  is  not  high  for  the  time  of  year. 

X  X  t 

A  good  many  opossums  are  in  market  these  days, 
and  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  demand  for  them  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  especially  from  the  colored  population, 
who  think  them  choice  eating.  Many  of  the  whites, 
also,  are  not  averse  to  making  a  dinner  off  the  juicy 
carcass.  They  are  generally  sent  to  market  with  their 
furs  on  just  as  they  are  killed,  but  they  are  truly  dead 
so  that  they  will  not  rouse  up  and  scamper  off. 

X  X  X 

There  is  always  great  loss  in  shipping  bunches  of 
bananas,  by  the  outer  ones  becoming  bruised,  after 
which  they  spoil  quickly.  One  wholesale  dealer  is 
gaining  quite  an  advantage  over  his  competitors  by 
cutting  the  bunches  into  hands,  packing  these  care¬ 
fully  in  barrels,  and  selling  them  by  the  barrel.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is  that  they  are  less  liable  to  injury 
from  frost  when  so  packed.  It  pays  to  study  the 
interests  as  well  as  the  preferences,  of  customers. 

xxx- 

What  do  “  fresh”,  “  strictly  fresh”,  “fresh-laid”, 
and  similar  terms  really  mean  ?  This  morning,  I  saw 
a  sign  over  a  box  of  eggs  in  market  offering  16  strictly 
fresh  eggs  for  25  cents.  They  are  worth  more  than 
that  per  dozen  by  the  crate,  and  it  isn’t  likely  that 
these  dealers  are  doing  business  for  their  health. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  immense  quantities  of 
refrigerator  eggs  in  the  country,  and  many  of  these 
are  being  worked  off  by  unscrupulous  dealers  as 
fresh-laid. 

X  X  X 

Poultry  for  the  Christmas  market  must  arrive  here 
early  in  the  week  to  supply  the  regular  trade.  Choice 
ducks  and  geese  are  most  in  demand,  though  there  is, 
also,  a  good  call  for  prime  turkeys.  Fowls  and 
chickens  are  not  so  much  in  demand,  though  they  are 
always  salable.  Only  well-fattened,  neatly-dressed 
poultry  should  ever  be  sent  to  this  market,  and  poor 
stock  should  not  be  mixed  with  good  in  the  attempt 
to  work  off  the  poor.  There  is  not  much  demand  for 
broilers  and  capons  until  after  the  holidays,  and  the 
demand  is  not  very  heavy  until  later  in  the  season. 

X  t  X 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  interest  in  the  hay 
market,  and  some  write  us  stating  that  they  have 
“  prime  Timothy  hay.”  The  chances  are  that  such 
people  are  deceiving  themselves.  “  Prime  ”  is  mis¬ 
leading  ;  such  hay  must  be  absolutely  pure  Timothy 
without  a  spire  of  anything  else,  perfect  in  color. 
How  many  farmers  could  get  such  a  bale  from  their 
mows  without  hand  picking  ?  About  the  highest 
grade  in  market  is  No.  1,  and  this  is,  usually,  pretty 
good  hay.  Just  now,  supplies  are  liberal,  and  the 
market  is  easy.  _  f.  h.  y. 


GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  IN  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  this  city  December  8.  The  meeting  was 
not  so  largely  attended  as  last  year,  when  it  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  there  being  27  members  present  last 
year  and  18  this.  It  was  a  most  harmonious  meeting 
throughout.  Secretary-Treasurer  Caldwell’s  report 
showed  the  club  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with 
a  substantial  balance  in  bank.  Much  of  the  business 
of  the  club  is  done  by  the  executive  committee,  and 
this  leaves  the  meetings  free  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  breeders  of  Guernsey 
cattle. 

The  subject  that  received  the  most  discussion,  and 
which  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  lovers  of  this 
breed,  was  the  question  of  home  tests.  It  seems  that 


breeders  of  Guernseys  have  done  less  work  in  the 
direction  of  testing  their  cattle  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  records  than  have  those  of  other  breeds. 
All  of  those  present  at  this  meeting  seemed  to  feel 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  but  the  great  difficulty 
seemed  to  be  to  devise  means  for  making  these  tests 
satisfactorily  and  honestly,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  public  at  large  shall  receive  them 
as  accurate.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
they  should  be  made  under  experiment-station  super¬ 
vision,  each  breeder  being  subject  to  visitation  and 
inspection,  and  his  milk  to  testing  at  any  time,  by  a 
representative  of  the  experiment  station  in  his  own 
State.  Many  of  the  farmers  seemed  to  feel  that  there 
would  be  a  lack  of  confidence  in  any  records  that 
might  b8  established,  unless  the  inspection  were 
rendered  somewhat  official  by  this  means.  It  was 
suggested  by  some  that  an  entrance  fee  should  be 
charged,  both  for  herds  and  for  single  cows  that  were 
to  be  entered  in  competition  in  any  of  these  record 
tests,  and  to  encourage  breeders  thus  to  enter,  pre¬ 
miums  should  be  awarded  to  the  cows  making  the 
best  records.  The  whole  matter  of  home  testing  was 
finally  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  power 
to  make  any  arrangement  as  to  details  for  carrying 
out  these  tests  that  they  might  see  fit. 

The  scale  of  points  as  at  present  used  in  judging 
Guernsey  cattle,  was  discussed  somewhat.  A  number 
of  members  expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that 
the  scale  of  points  is  open  to  criticism  in  many  ways, 
and  that  there  is  a  chance  for  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  several  of  its  provisions.  Some  reference 
was  made  to  the  “Guernsey  type”  of  cattle,  but  there 
was  by  no  means  a  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  just 
what  this  term  means  The  type  seems  to  be  a  vary¬ 
ing  one  with  different  breeders,  and  each  breeder  has 
his  own  ideas  of  just  what  a  perfect  Guernsey  should 
be.  The  question  of  black  noses  was  discussed,  and 
while  it  was  not  thought  that  this  color  should  serve 
to  bar  out  animals  otherwise  perfect,  still  preference 
is  expressed  for  those  not  having  such  discoloration. 
Some  breeders  thought,  too,  that  too  many  points 
were  given  in  the  scale  of  points  for  some  of  the  less 
important  parts  of  the  cow.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  of  what  a  Guernsey  cow  should  be,  is  that 
she  should  be  strongly  built,  large,  considerably 
heavier  than  the  Jersey.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  Jersey  breeders  are  poor  judges  of  Guernsey 
cattle,  for  they  almost  invariably  give  the  preference 
to  Guernseys  of  less  robust  build,  and  having  more 
distinctively  the  Jersey  type. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  importations  of 
Guernsey  cattle  during  the  past  year,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  registries  and  transfers  was  somewhat  larger 
than  during  the  preceding  year.  A  number  of  new 
members  have  been  added  to  the  club,  which  is  in¬ 
creasing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  interest  seems  to 
continue  to  grow  among  those  who  are  breeding 
Guernseys.  The  old  officers  were  reelected  for  an¬ 
other  year,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  breed.  One  of  the  most 
effective  of  these  is  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Guernsey  Grade  Cow,  which 
is  intended  for  distribution  among  a  class  of  people 
who  wish  to  improve  their  cattle,  yet  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  afford  to  keep  a  purebred  herd. 


POINTS  IN  THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  55th  Congress  opened 
on  Monday  at  noon.  The  most  important  event  con¬ 
nected  therewith  was  the  reception  of  the  President’s 
annual  message.  The  recommendations  it  contains 
are  supposed  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
coming  legislation.  His  suggestions  are  supposed  to 
receive  the  respectful  consideration  of  the  legislators. 
Hence  his  message  is  always  looked  for  with  consider¬ 
able  interest,  as  foreshadowing  the  future  movements 
of  Congress. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  of  President  McKinley 
will  have  little  effect  or  value  in  an  agricultural 
light,  unless  indirectly.  Some  are  of  direct  interest. 
We  all  want  good  money.  The  President  says  that 
currency  revision  is  a  necessity.  He  says  that 
the  evil  of  the  present  system  is  found  in  the  great 
cost  to  the  Government  of  maintaining  the  parity  of 
our  different  forms  of  money,  that  is,  keeping  all  of 
them  at  par  with  gold.  No  one  but  the  Government 
is  obliged  to  redeem  in  gold.  The  only  means  by 
which  the  Government  can  with  certainty  get  gold,  is 
by  borrowing.  Thus  it  has  to  issue  bonds.  He  recom¬ 
mends  that,  as  soon  as  the  receipts  of  the  Government 
are  quite  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  when  any  of  the  United  States  notes  are 
presented  for  redemption  in  gold,  and  are  redeemed 
in  gold,  such  notes  shall  be  kept  and  set  apart  and 
paid  out  only  in  exchange  for  gold.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  outlined  a  plan  in  detail  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  threatened  recurrence  of  a 
depleted  gold  reserve,  and  to  this  plan,  the  President 


invites  careful  consideration.  He  recommends  that 
authority  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  national 
banks  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $25,000,  which  would 
enable  the  smaller  villages  and  agricultural  regions 
of  the  country  to  be  supplied  with  currency  to  meet 
their  needs. 

A  great  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  problem.  Reciprocity  negotiations 
are  now  proceeding  with  several  governments,  both 
European  and  American.  The  volume  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  fexchanges  may  be  greatly  enlarged  to  the 
advantage  of  both  contracting  parties.  Our  foreign 
commerce  should  be  extended,  and  to  this  end,  our 
merchant  marine  should  be  improved  and  enlarged. 
We  should  do  our  full  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world.  We  do  not  do  it  now. 

He  devotes  some  space  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  showing  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  five  civilized  tribes  were 
established  in  the  Indian  Territory  under  treaty  pro¬ 
visions  with  the  United  States,  with  the  right  of  self 
government,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  white  persons 
from  within  their  borders,  have  undergone  so  com¬ 
plete  a  change  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  the 
system  thus  inaugurated  practically  impossible.  The 
whites  who  have  settled  there,  and  have  built  up 
towns,  and  improved  the  property,  largely  outnumber 
the  Indians,  yet  are  without  title  to  their  land,  and 
have  no  school  accommodations,  or  other  privileges 
which  render  them  safe  in  their  property  and  per¬ 
sonal  rights.  He  sees  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
making  these  Indians  American  citizens. 

The  President  recites  the  facts  connected  with  the 
sale  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  existing  conditions 
about  the  Kansas  Pacific,  the  ssvle  of  which  has  been 
postponed  to  December  16.  He  proposes  that  the 
Government  become  a  bidder  for  the  latter  road  in 
case  there  is  no  other  bid  that  shall  equal  the  road’s 
indebtedness  to  the  Government,  which  now  seems 
probable.  He  recommends  immediate  legislation 
touching  this  matter. 

In  August,  1897,  the  Nebraska  railroads  placed  in 
effect  a  live-stock  tariff  by  which  rates  were  charged 
by  weight  upon  all  cattle  shipped.  This  was  very 
unpopular  with  the  shippers,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Transportation.  The 
Board  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  shippers,  but  the 
railroads  have  not  decided  to  comply  with  this  ruling. 
They  are  accustomed  to  ignore  the  orders  of  the 
Board,  and  there  is  no  way  to  enforce  its  mandates. 
In  previous  instances,  the  railroads  have  taken  such 
rulings  to  the  higher  courts,  where  they  are  either 
tied  up  indefinitely,  or  declared  void.  The  railroads 
object  to  the  flat  rate  of  so  much  per  car  of  cattle,  on 
the  ground  that  some  shippers  insist  upon  over¬ 
crowding  the  cars,  causing  the  death  of  some  of  the 
cattle,  the  company  being  sued  for  the  value  of  the 
cattle  thus  killed.  One  case  was  cited  where  a  shipper 
sent  61  steers  to  an  eastern  point  in  a  car  built  to 
accommodate  35.  Five  were  killed  in  transit,  and  the 
company  was  forced  to  pay  the  damages.  The  shippers 
insist  that  the  new  rate  was  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  in  live  stock  rates,  but  this  is  denied  by 
the  railroads. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  old  way  of  cutting  ice  with  a  crosscut  saw  is  sure  but 
rather  slow,  and  makes  hard  work  of  it.  The  ice  plow  is  now  in 
general  favor.  J.  S.  Woodhouse,  191  Water  Street,  New  York, 
makes  one  that  cuts  ice  fast.  He  will  send  particulars  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Once  more,  we  want  to  say,  put  no  trust  in  artists  and  news 
bureaus  which  promise  big  pay  for  work  at  home.  They  want  to 
sell  you  something  first.  Ask  them  to  send  you  supplies  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  your  earnings,  and  see  their  answer.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  you  get  an  answer. 

You  do  not  need  to  store  the  wagon  away  any  more  when  the 
snow  flies.  You  can  take  off  the  wheels,  slip  a  pair  of  steel  run¬ 
ners  on  in  their  place,  and  start  off  for  a  sleigh  ride  with  every¬ 
thing  about  the  vehicle  just  as  before  except  the  wheels.  All  you 
need  are  the  runners.  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  makes 
them. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  by  the  outside  world  of  the 
enormous  care  and  patience  employed  in  testing  every  article 
purchased  by  the  various  departments  of  the  Government.  Every 
manufactured  article,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  is  subjected 
to  most  rigid  tests  and  comparisons,  and  the  best  only  is  consid 
ered  good  enough.  For  this  reason,  The  MasoD  &  Hamlin  Co. 
feel  justly  proud  that,  since  1890,  they  alone  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  furnishing  the  pianos  and  organs  required  by  the 
Government  for  the  equipment  of  its  Indian  schools  and  the 
ships  of  the  new  navy. 

The  one  thing  lacking  on  many  farms  is  a  convenient  and 
abundant  supply  of  water.  The  supply  should,  also,  be  con¬ 
tinuous.  It  does  not  do  to  have  a  full  supply  part  of  the  time.  If 
farmers  could  live  in  a  city  or  town  for  a  while  where  the  water 
is  supplied  from  a  common  source  by  the  municipality,  they 
would  hardly  be  willing  to  put  up  with  the  meager  supply  and 
usually  inconvenient  source  on  many  farms.  When  the  supply 
can  not  be  secured  from  perpetual  springs  or  brooks,  the  next 
best  thing  is  a  well.  But  the  well  should  be  deep  enough  to  tap 
an  under-current  that  will  not  fail  in  the  most  severe  drought. 
The  beet  way  to  get  at  this  underground  stream  is  by  means  of 
the  bored  well.  These  may  be  drilled  to  any  depth  and  to  almost 
any  desired  size  in  bore  and  diameter.  The  Star  Drilling  Machine 
Co.,  Akron,  O.,  make  a  drilling  outfit  for  this  purpose.  They  will 
be  glad  to  send  particulars  if  you  arc  interested. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Among  the  pretty  trifles  now  made 
from  crape  paper, are  photograph  frames, 
the  pasteboard  foundation  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  paper,  laid  on  quite 
smoothly.  The  frame,  rectangular  at 
the  bottom,  is  curved  like  a  graceful 
scroll  at  the  top,  and  the  orifice  to  hold 
the  picture  is  heart  shaped.  A  small 
twisted  cord  of  the  paper  in  two  con¬ 
trasting  colors  is  laid  all  around  the 
outer  edge,  and  also  borders  the  opening 
for  the  picture.  A  very  pretty  frame  of 
this  kind  was  made  of  pale  terra  cotta 
paper,  the  twisted  cord  being  terra¬ 
cotta  and  white.  Since  the  adoption  of 
globes  instead  of  shades  upon  most  of 
our  newer  lamps,  the  crape  paper  shades 
have  followed  this  shape,  and  some  very 
showy  ones  are  noted,  made  of  many 
large  curving  petals,  formirg  a  whole 
like  some  gigantic  tulip.  Still,  in  spite 
of  their  beauty,  we  do  not  favor  paper 
lamp  shades,  because  of  their  excessive 
inflammability,  having  witnessed  several 
accidents  arising  from  this  cause.  There 
is  less  risk  in  using  them  as  candle  shades, 
not  only  because  they  are  smaller,  but 
also  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  a  candle  than  an  oil  lamp. 

* 

The  Medical  Record  says  that  out  of 
222  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  in 
Chicago  who  attained  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  efficiency,  only  25  were  boys. 
This  would  indicate  that  girls  are  about 
four  times  as  bright  as  boys.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  these  things  and  straighten 
up  the  rules  of  heredity.  It  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  accepted  rule  that  boys  “  take 
after  ”  their  mothers  and  the  girls  after 
their  fathers.  If  they,  the  women,  are 
the  smarter,  the  boys,  “  taking  after 
their  mothers,”  should  also  be  the 
smarter.  If  the  men  are  the  smarter, 
then  the  girls,  “  taking  after  their 
fathers,”  should  be  smarter.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  riddle  to  unravel.  We  think  that 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  industry  and  application  of  the 
girls.  The  intense  fervor  with  which 
conscientious  girls  throw  themselves 
into  their  studies  is  very  noticeable  and, 
at  this  period,  they  are  likely  to  excel 
the  boys.  Too  often,  however,  this  is 
offset  a  few  years  later  by  a  lack  of  the 
staying  power  developed  by  the  boys. 

* 

Advertisements  offering  some  prize 
for  an  easily-solved  puzzle,  usually  with 
the  condition  that  the  prize-winner 
must  send  a  subscription  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  offering  the  prize,  have  been  very 
numerous  for  two  or  three  years.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  publication  offering  such  prizes 
is  merely  inferior,  and  not  otherwise 
harmful  ;  but  apparently  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  A  case  is  reported  to 
us  where  a  little  girl  answering  such  an 
advertisement  received  a  sample  copy  of 
a  paper  so  disgusting  in  character  as  to 
be  unfit  for  transmission  through  the 
mails.  Fortunately  this  vile  sheet  was 
destroyed  by  the  parents,  before  its 
uncleanness  could  filter  through  the 
child’s  mind.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  literature  is  widely  distributed, 
and  this  one  circumstance  shows  the 
necessity  for  care  in  permitting  the 
children  to  answer  an  advertisement 
through  curiosity,  no  matter  how  inno¬ 
cent  it  may  appear.  Names  thus  re¬ 
ceived  are  exchanged  or  sold  among 
the  dealers  in  frauds  of  every  class.  One 
of  the  best  safeguards  against  pernicious 
literature  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  reading,  on  which  the  child  un¬ 
consciously  forms  his  taste.  It  must  not 
be  imagined,  however,  that  the  need  for 
supervision  ends  with  the  selection  of 
books  and  magazines.  The  daily  and 
weekly  papers  must  be  selected  quite  as 
carefully,  not  only  as  to  their  reading 


matter,  but  also  their  advertisements. 
A  paper  containing  advertisements  of 
doubtful  character  has  no  place  in  the 
home,  no  matter  how  high  its  character 
in  other  respects. 


A  MODEST  MONEY-MAKING  SCHEME 
FOR  WOMEN. 

(Concluded.) 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  get  up 
a  club  to  carry  on  this  simple  trade, 
though  I  recommend  it  when  possible. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  a  few  congenial 
women  to  gather  and  work  together  oc¬ 
casionally  ;  but  one  woman  can  arrange 
with  a  merchant  to  take  her  work,  and 
she  may  be  entirely  sheltered  from  pub¬ 
licity  if  she  desire,  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  one  except  the  merchant  need 
know  where  the  articles  come  from. 
Neither  need  the  sale  of  the  work  be 
confined  to  the  holidays.  Useful  articles 
may  be  kept  in  the  show  window  through 
the  whole  year.  But  try  through  the 
year,  to  accumulate  a  lot  of  nice  things 
for  the  next  holidays.  Keep  them  put 
carefully  away  from  dust  and  exposure, 
and  by  all  means,  do  not  exhibit  them 
promiscuously  to  acquaintances,  as  it 
will  destroy  the  novelty  and  be  death  to 
the  6ale. 

C  As  to  the  kind  of  articles  to  make,  try 


anything  that  you  have  the  faculty  to 
make  well.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
woman  whose  talent  produces  a  first-class 
sunbonnet  or  extra-nice  gingham  apron, 
shall  not  offer  them  in  the  same  window 
with  her  friends’  strictly  ornamental 
work.  These  useful  articles  often  sell 
quickly  where  the  more  pretentious  ones 
find  they  must  wait.  Many  women  pre¬ 
fer  buying  useful  gifts  for  members  of 
their  family,  and  they  will  often  select 
a  pair  of  crocheted  slippers  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  sketch  in  water  color,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  done.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  not  gifted  with  originality,  there 
are  the  many  women’s  papers,  with 
their  generous  assortment  of  descrip¬ 
tions  for  making  all  kinds  and  sorts  of 
things.  Some  of  the  homemade  articles 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  the  pretty 
mint  sticks,  the  hampers,  baskets,  etc., 
made  of  wooden  hoops  and  matting  ; 
the  little  device  for  cleaning  flatirons  ; 
all  these  are  pretty  as  well  as  useful, 
and  are  easily  made. 

Articles  made  of  chamois  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  fascination  beyond  all  others. 
Nice  chamois  of  different  colors  can  be 
bought  quite  cheaply  now,  and  it  can 
be  turned  into  many  beautiful  things. 
Sofa  cushions,  made  by  pinking  all 
around  two  squares  of  chamois,  and  lac¬ 
ing  them  together  with  a  silk  cord  over 
a  feather  cushion,  having  around  its 
edge  a  silk  puff  (one  side  of  the  cushion 


may  also  be  of  silk)  are  beautiful,  either 
plain  or  ornamented  with  embroidery 
or  painting.  Chamois  bags  of  every  de¬ 
scription  sell  well;  reticules,  opera-glass 
bags  ;  little  bags  in  which  a  woman  may 
put  her  watch  and  rings  when  travel¬ 
ing.  The  club  mentioned  above  cannot 
remember  having  left  over  from  any  of 
its  three  sales,  a  single  chamois  article 
that  was  exhibited.  Even  the  tiny  pen¬ 
wipers,  made  and  painted  in  the  shape 
and  color  of  flowers,  and  composed  of 
the  bits  of  chamois  left  from  larger  arti¬ 
cles,  sold  readily.  Nearly  every  little 
scrap  of  chamois  can  be  utilized  ;  those 
too  small  for  any  other  purpose  can  be 
cut  into  tiny  strips  to  form  tassels  for 
cushions  and  bags. 

Embroidered  linen  articles,  as  photo¬ 
graph  frames  and  table  pieces,  sell  well, 
if  the  worker  does  not  value  each  of  her 
stitches  as  bits  of  gold,  and  attach  a 
price  to  her  work  beyond  the  usual 
shopper’s  purse.  Do  not  try  to  get  enor¬ 
mous  prices  for  your  work  ;  calculate 
the  actual  cost  of  the  material  used  in 
an  article,  and  if  you  can  double  the 
amount  in  the  sale,  it  is  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  time  expended  in  its  construction. 

There  is  one  class  of  holiday-gift  buy¬ 
ers  that  stores  seldom  provide  for,  yet 
this  class  is  a  very  large  one — the  boys 


and  girls.  They  seldom  have  more  than 
a  dollar  to  spend,  and  they  usually  wish 
to  buy  with  that,  something  nice  for 
mother,  father,  grandma,  and  auntie. 
They  are  pretty  good  judges  of  well- 
made  articles,  and  how  welcome  to  them 
are  the  “dear,  sweet”  little  chamois 
bags,  pen-wipers,  needle-books,  razor- 
cases,  and  the  pretty  tissue  paper  balls 
used  for  shaving  papers,  and  so  simply 
made  by  folding  small  pieces  of  paper 
like  a  handkerchief,  and  stringing  them 
(at  the  folded  corner)  on  a  stout  thread 
until  a  ball  is  formed.  Several  of  these 
balls  can  be  made  from  five  cents’  worth 
of  paper,  and  sold  for  10  cents  each — a 
pretty  little  profit  on  the  five  cents  in¬ 
vested. 

Other  articles  that  attract  liliputian 
shoppers,  are  tiny  jewel  boxes  made  by 
filing  (use  a  small  file)  into  two  parts 
the  shell  of  a  big  egg,  lining  the  shell 
with  wadded  silk,  glued  in,  and  finish¬ 
ing  with  three  legs  and  a  handle,  made 
of  large  cloves.  Remove  the  little  ball 
at  the  top  of  the  clove,  and  fill  the  space 
it  leaves  with  first-class  glue,  then  stick 
to  the  shell.  If  tiny  Dresden  figures 
are  painted  over  the  egg,  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fine  china  box.  Study  the 
class  of  people  around  you,  and  make 
some  things  they  are  likely  to  fancy 
and  able  to  buy. 

Let  me  impress  upon  all  who  try  to 
make  money  in  this  way,  the  import¬ 


ance  of  having  all  articles  well  made. 
Do  not  throw  a  thing  carelessly  together 
and  imagine  that  some  one  will  buy  it. 
Just  in  this  little  particular  must  the 
home  work  expect  to  gain  its  advantage 
over  ordinary  store  products.  The  large 
stores  that  employ  workers  have  to  con¬ 
sider  as  money,  every  moment  of  time ; 
therefore,  they  can  not  afford  to  sell 
first-class  work  at  low  prices.  But  the 
home-bound  woman  can  give  her  spare 
time  to  the  making  of  a  first-class  article 
to  be  sold  for  a  reasonable  price,  and 
feel  that  thus,  the  time  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  wasted  or  idly  spent, 
has  brought  her  a  most  welcome,  even 
though  it  be  a  small  sum  of  money. 

M  LANE  GRIFFIN. 

“NEXT  TO  GODLINESS 

A  MAN  who  had  spent  months  at  a 
time  wandering  in  the  East  In¬ 
dian  jungles,  collecting  rare  plants,  was 
asked  what,  in  his  estimation,  was  the 
most  delightful  feature  of  modarn  civil¬ 
ization.  His  answer  was,  “  A  big  bath¬ 
tub.”  Dr.  Nansen,  describing  his  so¬ 
journ,  during  that  terrible  winter,  in  a 
miserable  little  hut  in  the  frozen  zone, 
makes  light  of  the  daily  and  hourly 
specter  of  death  by  cold  or  starvation, 
but  he  grows  really  pathetic  over  the 
impossibility  of  washing  himself  and, 
when  he  and  his  companion  finally  met 
the  explorer  Jackson,  and  thus  found 
themselves  once  more  within  touch  of 
civilization,  his  first  thought  was  the 
contrast  between  his  own  appearance, 
black  with  the  encrusted  dirt  cf  months, 
and  that  of  the  clean,  well-washed  Eng¬ 
lishman,  exhaling  a  whiff  of  good  soap. 

Perhaps  the  boy  in  that  tub,  shown  in 
Fig  350.  doesn’t  really  know  what  a  lux¬ 
ury  he  is  erj  jying.  We  think  there  is 
many  a  man  on  the  Skaguay  trail  this 
winter,  who  will  look  back  with  home¬ 
sick  longing  to  the  days  when,  seated 
by  the  stove  whittling,  or  mending  old 
Rover’s  collar,  he  watched  his  mother 
drag  out  the  big  tub,  arm  herself  with  a 
cake  of  yellow  soap  and  a  big  towel  (one 
of  those  scratchy,  unbleached  ones,  that 
raise  a  sunset  glow  all  over  a  fellow’s 
complexion),  remarking,  “Now.  Johnny, 
you’ve  got  to  have  your  bath  rigdt 
away.”  How  Johnny  would  screw  up 
his  face,  and  say,  “Ouch!  you  needn’t 
put  all  the  soap  in  a  feller’s  eyes,”  but 
we  don’t  think  he  really  minded  the 
operation  nearly  so  much  as  he  made 
out.  After  it  was  over,  what  a  luxury 
it  was  to  huddle  over  the  stove  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  red-cheeked  apple  or 
handful  of  ginger-snaps,  before  racing 
up  to  the  frosty  chamber,  where  the 
boys  nestled  down  under  an  infinity  of 
patchwork  quilts.  Mariy  a  man  who  now 
bathes  luxuriously  in  a  big  porcelain 
bath,  surrounded  by  costly  fittings,  per¬ 
formed  his  boyish  ablutions  in  a  wooden 
wash-tub  like  that  in  our  picture.  But 
it  would  be  lots  easier  for  mother  if 
every  farmhouse  contained  a  well- ar¬ 
ranged  bath-room,  no  matter  how  plain 
its  fittings. 
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We  will  givfi 

$1000. 00 

to  the  person  who  will 
send  us  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  be¬ 
tween  now  and  April  15, 
1898.  This  is  in  addition 
to  a  liberal  commission 
paid  for  every  subscriber 
secured. 

We  shall  divide  $11,500 
among  440  agents  who  do 
the  best  work  for  us  be¬ 
tween  now  and  April  15, 
1898. 
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Disbud ' ed  Carnations. 

J.  V.,  Monmouth  County ,  N.  J.—l  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  quite  well  In  growing  carnations  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  but  I  never  have  the  long,  stiff, 
single-flowered  stem  noted  In  the  case  of  carna¬ 
tions  grown  for  the  cut-flower  market.  Mine 
always  grow  in  a  spray,  two  or  three  buds  on  a 
stem,  so  that  I  can  only  pluck  a  flower  with  a 
very  short  stem,  or  with  several  buds  around 
the  open  flower.  How  can  I  grow  individual 
flowers  on  long  stems  ?  Is  it  the  variety,  or  the 
mode  of  culture  ? 

Ans. — The  long  -  stemmed  carnation 
flowers  sent  into  market  are  all  dis¬ 
budded  ;  that  is,  all  the  buds  are  re¬ 
moved,  except  the  main  one  at  the  tip 
of  the  shoot,  while  they  are  yet  very 
tiny.  Some  varieties  produce  more  buds 
in  a  cluster  than  others,  and  it  is  very 
necessary  that  they  be  disbudded.  Years 
ago,  when  all  the  carnations  were  pluck¬ 
ed  with  short  stems,  and  wired  upon 
tooth-picks  or  broom-straws  for  use, 
the  more  buds  in  a  cluster,  the  better, 
as  they  were  plucked  singly  as  they 
opened ;  but  now  quantity  is  useless 
without  quality,  as  they  must  all  have 
long  stems.  Just  as  soon  as  the  second¬ 
ary  buds  show,  they  are  rubbed  out 
gently,  right  down  against  the  main 
stem.  They  must  not  be  left  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  nipped  out  with 
thumb  and  Anger,  but  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  show.  The  work  is  very 
easily  performed,  but  it  must  be  done 
with  care,  as  the  main  stem  is  brittle, 
and  may  be  broken  quite  easily.  This 
system  of  disbudding  produces  a  larger 
flower,  because  the  strength  that  would 
have  been  expended  upon  the  entire 
cluster  is  devoted  to  one  flower.  Roses 
and  Chrysanthemums  are  disbudded  in 
the  same  way. 

Varieties  of  Euonymus. 

W.  A.  J .,  Cook  County,  III. — Is  the  Euonymus 
grown  so  extensively  in  England,  and  particu¬ 
larly  used  in  hedge  work,  adapted  to  such  climatic 
conditions  as  exist  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? 

Ans. — A  number  of  varieties  of  Euony¬ 
mus,  or  Spindle-tree,  may  be  grown  in 
this  country,  though  some  of  those 
grown  satisfactorily  in  England  would 
not  succeed  here.  The  common  Ameri¬ 
can  Spindle-tree  or  Strawberry  bush,  E. 
Americanus,  is  very  showy  with  its 
abundant  red  fruit  in  autumn,  and  the 
foliage  turns  a  beautiful  crimson.  E. 
atropurpureus,  the  Burning-bush,  is  an¬ 
other  showy  American  variety,  both 
foliage  and  fruit  being  very  handsome 
in  the  autumn.  The  Winged  or  Cork- 
barked  Euonymus  (E.  alatus)  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  the  branches  bearing  corky 
ridges,  similar  to  those  on  the  Liquid- 
ambar.  Another  very  ornamental  variety 
is  E.  latifolius,  which  forms  a  tree  10 
to  20  feet  high ;  it  has  broad  glossy 
leaves,  which  turn  deep  red  in  autumn, 
and  abundant  deep  red  fruit.  These 
are  all  deciduous  ;  there  are  many  hand¬ 
some  evergreen  varieties,  which  are  not 
hardy  here,  also  some  with  beautiful 
silvery  or  variegated  foliage.  The  showy 
fruit  makes  them  a  valuable  feature  in 
the  autumn  landscape.  During  recent 
years,  the  Euonymus  has  been  very 
badly  infested  with  scale  insects  in  many 
places,  the  pest  being  so  severe  in  some 
cases  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the 
shrub  right  down  to  the  ground.  The 
nsect  appears  to  be  a  variety  peculiar 


to  these  shrubs.  The  shrubs  should  be 
examined  for  this  trouble,  wherever  the 
Euonymus  is  planted. 

Growing  Tulips  from  Seed. 

S.  It.,  Cook  County,  iff.— How  can  tulips  be  prop¬ 
agated  from  seed  ? 

Ans  — Tulip  seed  may  be  sown  in 
boxes,  in  light,  sandy  soil,  late  in  the 
winter,  the  boxes  being  placed  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  following  season,  the  young 
plants  may  be  put  in  a  bed  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  tulips,  when  they  first  bloom, 
show  solid  colors,  and  this  may  continue 
for  several  years  ;  while  this  is  the  case, 
both  the  tulips  and  the  offsets  they  pro¬ 
duce  are  called  breeders.  After  a  time, 
stripes  or  stains  appear  in  the  petals, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  broken.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  breeder  will 
develop  gives  interest  to  the  raising 
of  tulips  from  seed,  but  of  course,  they 
are  propagated  much  more  rapidly  from 
offsets.  It  is  quite  useless  to  sow  tulip 
seed  with  the  idea  of  raising  the  exact 
variety  from  which  the  seed  is  obtained. 
The  “  breeder  ”  tulips  are  often  sold 
cheaply  in  large  quantities  for  massing. 

Ivy  on  a  Damp  House. 

Seeing  a  second  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  concerning  Ivy  on  Damp  House,  I 
am  moved  as  one  who  has  fairly  tested 
it  to  give  my  experience.  Our  dwelling 
(brick)  has  a  single  story  extension,  not 
heated  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  by 
self-feeding  stoves,  but  by  a  small  wood 
stove.  Once,  this  room  which  was,  and 
is,  only  occasionally  used,  was  so  damp 
as  to  be  practically  useless.  Walls  and 
windows  would  stream  with  water,  for 
hours,  after  a  fire  was  started.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  also,  it  was  most  unpleasant  and 
mildewy.  About  12  years  ago,  I  planted 
some  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that,  as  soon  as  the  walls  were  well 
covered,  there  was  no  drier,  pleasanter 
room  in  the  house.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  account  for  the  change  but 
the  vine,  as  the  room  is  still  only 
occasionally  used,  and  still  heated  in 
the  same  way.  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  little 
“claws”  absorbed  moisture  from  the 
brick  wall  as  well  as  clinging  ;  but  a 
botanical  friend  assures  me  that  this  is 
an  impossibility.  My  vine,  though  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  name  of  Veitchii,  has 
proved  to  be  the  stronger-growing  form, 
Roylei.  The  leaves  now  on  the  older 
growth  are  immense,  larger  than  any 
maple  leaf,  and  overlap  each  other  like 
shingles.  Whether  the  overlapping  pro¬ 
tects  the  wall,  or  the  claws  absorb  the 
moisture,  I  know  not,  but  am  most  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  any  one  planting 
this  strong-growing  vine  will  suffer  no 
more  from  damp  walls.  It  clings  to  any 
surface,  however  smooth.  The  window 
glass  would  be  covered  had  we  not  kep*- 
it  sharply  trimmed  off.  a.  l.  l. 

Niagara  Falls  South,  Ont. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Abutilons,  lifted  and  cut  back  severely 
in  the  fall,  have  an  abundance  of  young 
shoots  now  that  may  be  used  for  cut 
tings,  and  these  will  root  well. 

Amaryllis,  now  growing  freely,  should 
be  encouraged  with  liquid  manure  ;  this 
plant  will  need  plenty  of  nourishment 
to  mature  its  showy  flowers.  A  light 
sunny  window  is  required. 

Cyclamen  seed  may  be  sown  the 
first  week  in  January  ;  if  the  resulting 
plants  are  well  grown,  they  should  be 
nice  specimens  by  the  following  winter. 
The  soil  in  the  seed-pots  should  be  light 
and  mellow,  covering  the  seed  about 
one  eighth  of  an  inch. 

Paris  daisies  or  Marguerites  make  very 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad/v. 


pretty  plants  at  this  season.  -The  plants 
now  in  bloom  are  young  stock,  which 
spent  the  summer  outside  without  flow¬ 
ering.  Old  plants,  which  were  cut  back 
at  the  time  of  lifting,  are  now  giving 
plenty  of  young  shoots  for  propagating. 

Most  of  the  decorative  foliage  plants 
used  in  the  house  are  making  very  little 
growth  now ;  consequently,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  watering  be  not  over¬ 
done.  When  a  plant  shows  this  natural 
disposition  to  rest,  it  is  a  very  great 
mistake  to  attempt  to  stimulate  it  into 
growth. 

Plenty  of  propagating  may  be  done  in 
the  greenhouse  from  this  time  on.  Old 
Lobelia  plants,  which  were  lifted  in  the 
fall,  give  cuttings,  which  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  seedlings.  Carnations  will  now 
root  very  well.  Select  for  the  cutting 
bed,  a  place  where  bottom  heat  may  be 
applied,  so  that  the  sand  is  10  to  15  de¬ 
grees  warmer  than  the  house.  A  house 
temperature  of  50  degrees,  with  sand 
about  65  degrees,  is  very  satisfactory  for 
carnations. 

Hydrangeas,  Japanese  Spirma  (Astilbe) 
and  lilacs  may  be  brought  in  now  and 
encouraged  to  grow.  All  these  are  easily 
brought  into  bloom,  but  they  should  not 
be  forced  too  strongly,  or  there  is  risk 
of  blind  shoots,  which  will  not  flower. 
The  little  French  lilacs,  in  pots,  make 
very  beautiful  plants.  They  are  im¬ 
ported  in  a  dormant  condition. 

Chinese  primroses  are  among  our  most 
attractive  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
from  this  time  on.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  small,  old-fashioned 
types  only,  the  improved  modern  flowers 
are  a  revelation,  both  in  size  and  color. 
The  Fern-leafed  varieties  are  especially 
interesting,  the  foliage  being  beautifully 
cut,  but  the  flowers  are  hardly  so  large 
as  those  with  the  uncut  foliage.  These 
plants  need  a  cool  temperature.  Water 
them  carefully,  and  do  not  allow  them 
to  be  drenched  late  in  the  day,  so  that 
they  have  no  chance  to  dry  off  before 
night.  Water  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lie  upon  the  foliage,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  start  rot. 

If  the  lawn  is  to  be  dressed  with  com¬ 
post  for  the  winter,  it  may  be  done  at 
any  time  now,  if  the  ground  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  frozen  to  bear  a  wagon  without 
the  wheels  cutting  through.  Any  sticks, 
stones,  or  other  trash  should  be  picked 
up  or  raked  off  before  the  dressing  is 


applied.  In  many  of  the  parks  and 
cemeteries,  stable  manure  is  no  longer 
applied  as  a  lawn  dressing,  owing  to  the 
crop  of  weeds  produced  by  its  use  ;  the 
various  lawn  dressings  provided  by  the 
fertilizer  dealers  are  preferred. 

At  this  season,  the  Otaheite  orange  is 
resting  somewhat,  and  does  not  need 
quite  so  much  water  as  when  in  active 
growth.  However,  it  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  dry  at  the  roots ;  it  soon 
suffers  from  this.  In  February,  when 
growth  begins  again,  the  plants  will  need 
more  water,  with  occasional  liquid 
manure.  The  foliage  must  be  examined 
frequently  for  signs  of  scale  insects, 
Mealy  bug,  or  Red  spider.  All  of  these 
pests  are  likely  to  attack  this  plant,  but 
if  the  foliage  is  properly  sponged  and 
kept  clean,  there  is  little  trouble  from 
this  source. 


Right  chimney,  good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp. 
Besides  breaking. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P* 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS 

The  Cabinet  Organ  was  introduced  by  Mason  & 
Hamlin  in  1861.  These  organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  supremacy  as  the  Best  in  the  World. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos  illustrate  the  same 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  new 
styles  just  introduced  are  eliciting  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  praise  from  pianists  and  musicians. 

Catalogues  free.  Address: 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  I  ouls. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluineat  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
ill  forward  the  Bluines  postpaid,  and 


we  wl..  - - — -  - 

n  inrna  m  111  Y  YV  T.lflt. 


Send 


#1  for  subsc'iptlon  to -Modes,”  the  popular 
fashion  monthly.  K.  Wylde,  Agt.,  Nanuet.N.Y 


Raw  Furs 


I  pay  highest  prices.  Rend  for  price  list. 
J.  (J.  D1LL1N,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Carriage  Robes,  $3. 

Horse  or  llarber  Clipper®,  SI.  Sleighs.  $U  Other 
ba  trains.  Aldie^s  K.  J.  CONNELLY,  Baldwin  Place, 
Westcnester  County,  N.  Y. 


iWJCSitifcBJt; 


WHEEL 

VEHICLES 

- ALL  STEEL - 

tW”  Adopted  to  both  narrow 
and  wide  track 

DUANE  H.  NASH, 

Mi.  lington,  N.  J. 


VICTORIES.^*- 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver.  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition.  New  Orleans.  1884. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  IvTeDALS- and  6  D I PLOMAS— World’s  Colum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fe.ir  Association,  L.on» 

don,  Canada,  1893. _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  1st, ’97 

Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COL.O. 

PV  We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 

unequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  .prices. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


December  18 


Fair  Play. 

We  have  been  informed  that  an  agent  has  been  taking  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York  State  at  50  cents  each.  We  have  started  inquiry  to  learn 
whether  this  is  so.  If  the  information  is  correct,  this  agent  will  not 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  premiums  January  15.  The  condition  of 
the  contest  is  that  full  price  be  collected  for  the  paper,  and  every 
name  must  be  paid  for  before  it  can  count  for  the  premiums.  The 
agent  has  only  his  15  cents  commission.  If  he  take  subscriptions 
for  less  than  he  has  to  pay  us,  he  simply  gambles.  He  bets  with 
himself  that  he  will  get  a  premium.  We  admit  that  every  one  who 
does  a  little  work  is  sure  to  get  some  of  that 

$1,000.00 

premium  money;  but  he  must  get  it  on  the  square,  if  at  all. 

One  thing  more,  this  same  agent  is  accused  of  sending  his  sub¬ 
scriptions  through  another  agent  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
$200  first  premium  and  dividing  up.  We  have  notified  both  agents 
that  they  cannot  compete  in  this  way  for  any  premiums.  We  hope 
the  story  will  prove  to  be  untrue.  We  make  the  terms  liberal  for 
the  work  done.  We  want  to  pay  liberally  for  work.  That  is  the 
way  to  get  good  work  done.  But  we  are  going  to  see  that  every 
person  who  works  for  these  premiums  has  a  fair  chance  with  every 
other  person  in  the  work.  Our  position  is  open  and  fair.  If  any 
agent  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  others,  he  can  not  complain 
after  this  timely  warning,  if  his  club  be  not  allowed  to  compete  for 
the  premiums.  But  every  one  will  have  a  fair  hearing  first.  Fair 
play  for  every  one,  is  our  motto.  We  want  our  share  of  it,  too. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  LAST  POTATO. 

The  two-ounce  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  was 
cut  into  five  pieces,  and  planted  May  25.  Icat 
as  small  as  I  dared  to  for  fear  they  would  not 
grow.  But  they  did  grow  and  produce  tops 
beyond  my  expectation.  October  1,  I  dug  and 
weighed  the  potatoes.  There  were  17%  pounds 
Nine  potatoes  weighed  exactly  nine  pounds;  26 
were  of  merchantable  size,  and  weighed  16 
pounds;  17  were- small  and  weighed  i'/i  pound. 
Surely  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  on  top.  I  would 
not  take  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  for  my  seed  for  next  year.  I  thank  you 
for  the  small  potato  much  more  heartily  than  I 
could  have  done  last  spring.  u.  j.  Hathaway. 

Cuyahoga  County,  O. 

From  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  sent  me 
last  spring,  I  raised  one-half  bushel  of  tubers; 
about  five  per  cent  were  about  the  size  of  the 
one  sent,  the  others  were  all  larger,  59  in  all.  One 
weighed  14  ounces,  four  weighed  three  pounds 
two  ounces,  four  others  weighed  three  pounds. 
Some  of  the  tubers  were  grown  togeth  r,  but 
most  of  them  were  smooth.  The  tuber  was 
planted  in  March,  one  eye  to  each  piece,  and  nine 
hills  were  made  in  light,  sandy  soil,  by  digging 
holes  about  12  inches  deep  and  putting  in  three 
or  four  inches  of  well-rotted  horse  manure,  then 
putting  on  this  an  inch  or  two  of  soil,  then  the 
piece  of  potato,  and  covering  six  or  eight  inches 
deep.  The  vines  died  about  September  1,  but 
kept  a  rich  green  until  the  last  of  August. 

Wise  County,  Va.  wm.  s.  mathews. 

On  arrival,  the  tuber  was  placed  in  the  cellar 
until  spring.  When  it  was  taken  out,  I  found  11 
eyes  in  all.  It  was  cut  into  10  pieces,  and  these 
were  planted  18  by  36  inches  apart  in  black  loam 
soil  of  medium  fertility.  The  weather  was  cool, 
and  on  one  occasion,  the  10  hills  had  to  be  covered 
with  earth  to  prevent  them  from  being  frostbit¬ 
ten.  Growth  was  very  rapid  when  it  turned  warm 
again;  they  bloomed,  but  no  seed  balls  formed. 
The  tillage  received  was  rather  poor,  less  than 
they  deserved,  but  my  object  was  to  test  them 
under  ordinary  care.  On  August  12, 1  dug  the 
potatoes;  the  plants  averaged  4  7-10  tubers  to 
the  hill,  47  tubers  in  all.  They  were  beautiful 
specimens  for  this  year.  Out  of  the  lot,  43  could 
be  said  to  be  of  merchantable  size.  They  weighed 
seven  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces,  so  that  I 
got  a  return  of  63  ounces  for  every  ounce  planted. 
Assuming  that  it  take  eight  bushels  to  plant  one 
acre,  the  yield  would  be  per  acre  63  times  8,  or 
504  bushels.  Assuming  that  the  seed  used  were 
double  the  size  with  the  same  number  of  eyes, 
we  would  have  only  one-half  as  many  plants, 
and  one-half  the  yield ;  even  252  bushels  per  acre 
would  be  called  a  good  crop.  j.  f.  wagner. 

Cedar  Coun  y,  la. 

I  received  my  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  in 
March.  A  neighbor  brought  my  mail  for  me  on 
the  day  that  Sir  Walter  arrived,  and  not  knowing 
the  contents  of  the  package,  and  the  day  being 
severely  cold,  he  allowed  Sir  Walter’s  toes  and 
fingers  to  get  somewhat  cold.  But  I  put  him  down 
cellar,  and  about  the  middle  of  May,  I  brought 
him  to  light.  No  sprouts  had  started  at  that 
time,  and  I  could  not  tell  how  many  eyes  there 
were  in  it  that  would  grow.  I  should  judge  that 
it  weighed  about  two  ounces.  I  cut  it  into  four 
pieces,  and  planted  one  piece  in  a  hill.  Two  of 
the  pieces  did  not  sprout  at  all,  but  the  other 
two  grew  and  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree. 
The  vines  were  dark  green  and  very  luxuriant; 
the  blossoms  were  the  color  of  Peachblow’s,  but 
no  balls  formed,  to  my  disappointment.  The 
vines  were  dead  and  I  dug  them  September  8. 
The  two  hills  produced  just  13  potatoes  weighing 
exactly  six  pounds,  of  which  four  ounces  were 
under  market  size,  which  is  nearly  97  per  cent 
merchantable  by  weight.  One  acre  contains 
10,890  hills,  planted  18  by  36  inches;  at  three 
pounds  to  the  hill,  this  would  be  a  yield  of  583 


bushels  to  the  acre.  Many  of  us  poor  farmers 
would  shout  for  joy  if  all  our  potatoes  had 
yielded  one-half  that  amount  to  the  acre  this  year 
in  this  section.  Many  of  my  neighbors  have  seen 
them  this  afternoon, and  they  say  that  they  are  too 
nice  to  eat,  that  I  ought  to  keep  them  to  look  at. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  feed  j.  rkxfobd 


The  Buff  Breeds.— While  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  the  exact  origin  of  the  Buff  P.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  etc.,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  they  were  made  up  with  the  blood  of 
other  breeds.  The  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wya>  - 
dotte  were  a  cross-bred  fowl,  properly  speaking, 
originated  several  years  since,  and  fixed  in  type 
by  careful  and  persistent  selection,  until  they 
have  become  thoroughbred,  in  every  sense  of  tbe 
word,  and  among  the  most  valuable  breeds  we 
have.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Buff 
P.  Rocks  were  made  principally  from  the  Biff 
Cochin  cross,  and  it  is  indicated  in  some  strains 
by  an  occasional  bird  with  slight  leg  feathering. 
The  buff  color  is  becoming  quite  popular,  and 
nearly  all  breeds  are  being  bred  to  that  color; 
some  of  them  are  fairly  well  fixed  in  color  and 
type,  but  are  not  perfected  yet,  as  the  very  best 
strains  and  finest  stock  that  can  be  had,  throw 
a  large  per  cent  of  off-colored  birds.  As  to  tbe 
time  required  to  fix  a  type,  it  depends  altogether 
upon  the  skill  of  the  breeder,  and  takes  several 
years  in  the  best  hands,  and  some  would  never  ac¬ 
complish  anything  in  this  line.  .t.  k  stevenson. 


The  jungles  of 
Africa  are  not  the 
only  places  in 
the  world  where 
a  man  courts 
death  from  an 
unseen  foe.  All 
the  savages  of  all 
'the  barbarous  na- 
I'tions  of  history  have  not  slain 
one  tithe  of  the  men  that  have 
been  killed  by  that  dread  assas¬ 
sin — consumption.  One-sixth  of  all  the 
deaths  in  th«  world  are  due  to  It. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion.  It  cures  by  going  to  the  very  root 
of  the  evil — imperfect  and  improper  nu¬ 
trition.  It  corrects  all  disorders  of  the 
digestion,  makes  the  appetite  keen  and 
assimilation  perfect.  It  drives  out  the 
impurities  from  the  blood  and  fills  it  with 
the  life-giving  elements  that  build  up  the 
body.  It  is  the  greatest  blood -maker  and 
purifier.  When  you  pump  rich,  red,  healthy 
blood  into  an  organ  it  cannot  long  remain 
diseased.  This  is  true  of  the  lungs.  New 
healthy  tissue  is  built  up  in  them  and  tbe 
germs  of  consumption  are  driven  out. 
Thousands  have  testified  to  their  cure  by 
this  great  remedy.  Druggists  sell  it. 

Ralph  Green,  Esq.,  of  Williamsburg,  Callaway 
Co.,  Mo.,  writes:  Before  I  commenced  your 

treatment  I  could  not  take  a  drink  of  water  with¬ 
out  great  suffering  in  my  stomach.  I  could  not 
eat.  I  was  fast  sinking  and  did  not  weigh  more 
than  135  pounds.  To-day  I  weigh  157.  I  had 
five  different  doctors  examine  me,  and  each  one 
treated  me  without  doing  me  any  good,  At  last 
I  took  four  or  five  bottles  of  your  ‘  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,’  and  to-day  am  in  better  health  than  I 
have  been  for  five  years.  Whenever  I  see  any  of 
my  friends  suffering  I  tell  them  of  your  medicine 
and  advise  them  to  write  to  you." 

w-w.  •  It  is  better  to  do 

I  If*  Kl^rfP  ^  mending  while  the 
*  riC1  3  damage  is  slight, 

than  wait  until  the  whole  structure  is  ready 
to  fall.  Constipation  is  the  one,  all-embrac¬ 
ing  disorder  that  is  responsible  for  many 
other  dis-  ni  J.  eases.  Doc¬ 
tor  Pierce’s  r|fi3S3flT  Pleasant 

Pellets  cure  ^  it.  Drug¬ 
gists  sell  them.  They  never  gripe.  One 

little  “Pellet”  ia  a  gentle  laxative,  and 
two  a  mild  cathartic.  They  are  tiny, 
sugar-coated  granule*.  -- 

Nothing  else  is  “just  as  Mpllfkfc 
good."  A  permau-'U  cur«.  1 


THE  GRANITE  STATE 

MAPLE  SAP  EVAPORATOR 

. has  for  more  than  21  years  given  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  users.  It  is  simple  in  operation,  and 
with  our  automatic  regulator  is  perfectly  safe  to 
leave.  Each  section  is  constructed  from  one  sheet 
of  tinned  steel,  requiring  no  solder  to  prevent 
leakage.  The  arch  is  constructed  of  east  iron 
and  galvanized  steel,  and  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the . 

Granite  State  Feed  Cookers 

A  sampleof  the  "Pearl”  (tinned  or  galvanized 
after  being  made)  steel  Sap  Snout  will  be  sent 
FREE  to  any  sugar  maker  who  mentions  this 
paper  and  sends  a  2c.  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Thousands  of  these  spouts  are  sold  < 


every  year. 
ACTUAL  SIZE 


3  ft.  high 
43J4  in.  wide 
8  to  16  ft.  long 


If  your  hardware  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  we  will  send  1,000  spouts,  with 

hooks,  for  $12.50;  100 
for  $1.50.  Send  for 
catalogue  of  sugar- 
_  _  .  ...  makers’  supplies,  free 

8—500  Temple  Court,  Hew  York  City  on  application. 


Granite  State  Evaporator  Go. 


THE  IXL  EVAPORATOR  I 

1 

FOR 

SUGAR  MAKERS 


By  Far  the  Best.  One 

man  can  o  perate  any  size _  _ __ 

withouUhelpT  No  waste.'  Sap  cannot  -run  ary, 
or  run  over,  n  Works  rapidly  with  little  fuel. 
Booklet  tells  all  about  It;  mailed  free^ 

WARREN E V A PORTTorInORKSTw irren,  Ohio, 


Finely  Improved  21 -acre  Farm  Sale. 

Within  a  town  of  4.5U0  people  in  South  Arkansas. 
New,  large  six-room  dwelling.  Large  barn  and  large 
greenhouse.  Windmill  with  water  to  all  buildings. 
Tools,  implements  and  stock  included.  City  electric 
light  and  telephone  connections.  Everything  new. 
Just  the  place  for  a  trucker;  no  competition.  Or  for 
gentleman  with  business  in  town.  One  business 
opening  wherein  can  double  capital  annually.  No 
competition.  Price,  $2,200;  one-third  cash,  balance 
on  time.  Illustrated  particulars  will  be  furnished. 

K.  L.  BKNM5TT,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 


How  to  Bid  Building-8  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

The  Rural  New-Yobkeb,  New  Yobk. 


w? 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanentlv  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  sorest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 


THINK  OF 
THE  COWS 


HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 

of  the  farm  work  thoroughly,  from  the  raising 


There  is  no  work  on  the  farm  that  pays  better  for  thought¬ 
ful  management.  You  may  have  had  much  experience  In 
the  feeding,  breeding  and  management  of  a  dairy.  Your 
knowledge  and  experience  would  be  worth  much  to  others, 
and  it  must  be  true  that  others  have  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  can  be  worth  much  to  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  your  own  success  and  desire  to  manage  your  cows  so  that 
they  bring  you  the  largest  possible  returns,  make  up  your 
mind  now  to  subscribe  for  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  It  puts  you 
In  touch  with  tbe  most  successful  dairymen  in  the  United 
States.  What  these  practical  men  know  and  their  experi¬ 
ences  you  will  find  ia  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  and  it  makes  a 
20-page  weekly,  that  costs  the  reader  but  $1.00  to  January  1, 
1899.  If  taken  in  connection  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  papers  can  be  secured  to  January  1,  1899,  at  the  low  combination  price  of  $1.65. 

is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  journal  for  the  farmer  who 
desires  to  make  a  profit  from  his  cows.  It  handles  this  part 

_ _ _  _  _  of  the  crops  to  the  delivery  of  the  product,  milk  or 

butter.  A  year’s  reading  will  convince  you  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  the  leading 
dairy  journal  published  in  the  English  language. 


YOU  CET  LOTS  OF  FUN 


Out  of  a  camera.  You  can  soon  learn  to  take  pictures  of  your  friends  or  family  ; 
of  animals  or  scenes  from  nature.  You  can  get  the  camera 
now  for  a  little  work.  It  need  not  cost  you  a  cent. 


THE  CRESCENT.  Adapted  for  dry  plates  or  .  THE  PEEK-A-BOO.  Fitted  with  the  highest 
films.  Equipped  with  an  achromatic  lens  ground  (  grade  Achromatic  Lens.  Holds  three  double 
from  the  finest  imported  glass.  Takes  a  picture  )  Plate  Holders.  Makes  pictures  3%x4\i.  Adapted 
3x3.  Is  adapted  for  instantaneous  or  time  ex-  )  to  Instantaneous,  Time  or  Flash-Light  Work, 
posure.  We  will  send  you  this  camera  for  a  club  <  We  will  send  you  this  camera  for  a  club  of  12 
of  6  new  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  SI  each.o  (  new  subscriptions  at  $l_each. 


Five  Dollars  for  the  Best  Picture. 


April  1  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  picture  made  from  one  of  these 
cameras.  The  camera  must  he  secured  for  a  club  of  subscriptions  as  above,  and  the 
picture  must  be  taken  by  an  amateur  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  with  a 
camera.  The  prize  picture  will  he  printed  in  The  Rural  New-Yobkeb.  Any 
other  pictures  that  are  offered  in  competition  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  if 
we  can  use  them.  Get  to  work  at  once  ;  you  should  have  one  of  these  cameras  by 
Christmas.  Send  the  picture  any  time  before  April  1. 
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NEXT  WEEK 

Among  other  leading  articles  will  be 
PartHI.  of  Mr.  Garrahan’s 

Story  of  a  Run-Down  Farm. 

This  will  describe  the  crop  of  potatoes 
grown  after  the  crop  of  cow  peas. 

Big  Potatoes  m  Wisconsin, 

With  some  characteristic  illustrations. 

Plants  That  Are  Hired  Out! 

We  have  talked  of  hired  men  and  hired 
horses.  Now  we  hope  to  tell  how  the  florists 
in  New  York  rent  plants  and  flowers  by  the 
day,  week  or  year. 

New  Thoughts  About  Tuberculosis. 

An  interview  with  Dr.  James  Law,  the  cele¬ 
brated  veterinarian. 

Other  briefer  articles  on 

Protecting  Fruit  Trees. 

A  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Meeting, 
Best  Fertilizers  for  House  Plants. 

Several  important  bulletins  will  be  reviewed 
under  Science  from  the  Stations. 


HINDSIGHT. 

BKVIKW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKET8. 

The  wheat  market  opened  on  Monday  very  dull, 
especially  so  far  as  exporters  were  concerned. 
The  market  had  been  declining  somewhat,  and 
buyers  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  continue  in  that  direction,  so  refrained 
from  making  purchases  to  any  extent.  Later 
in  the  week,  receipts  became  considerably 
smaller,  with  the  result  that  the  market  became 
more  active,  and  more  business  was  done.  On 
Thursday,  great  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
unprecedented  rise  in  wheat  in  Chicago.  This, 
of  course,  was  largely  speculative,  but  it  had 
great  effect  on  the  market.  Wheat  for  December 
delivery  rose  to  $1.09.  One  result  of  this  rise  was 
that  exporters  who  had  begun  to  buy  again,  al¬ 
most  entirely  ceased,  and  this  shows  one  of  the 
injurious  phases  of  the  speculative  market. 
It  is  unlikely  that  these  higher  prices  will  be 
maintained.  The  quoted  cash  prices  in  this 
market  are  largely  nominal,  as  but  little  actual 
trading  is  being  done.  The  market  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  decline  somewhat  when  it  finally  settles 
down  to  a  business  basis.  There  has  been  a 
strong  export  demand  for  corn,  and  this  has 
caused  somewhat  higher  prices.  Most  other 
grains  have  also  advanced  somewhat  in  sympathy 
with  wheat.  The  Corn  Trade  News  estimates  the 
supply  of  wheat  as  about  40,000,000  bushels  short 
of  requirements,  and  if  this  prove  correct,  good 
prices  are  likely  to  continue. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  fancy  apples,  and  such 
are  held  very  firmly  at  good  prices.  There  is  a 
large  supply  of  grapes,  and  a  great  variation  in 
quality,  few  being  good  enough  to  reach  the  top 
quotations.  Cranberries  are  about  as  active  as 
any  fruit  at  present  on  the  market,  demand  being 
good  and  the  market  firm.  There  is,  also,  a 
good  demand  for  Florida  oranges.  Some  straw¬ 
berries  have  arrived  from  California,  and  are 
selling  readily  at  about  25  cents  per  pint.  The 
market  for  evaporated  apples  Is  firm,  especially 
for  the  higher  grades.  In  dried  small  fruits,  the 
demand  is  light  and  the  supply  ample  for  all 
needs. 

There  is  a  considerable  accumulation  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  only  a  moderate  demand,  so  that  the 
market  is  easy,  and  outside  quotations  are  ex¬ 
treme.  The  same  is  true  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Choice  onions  are  held  firmly,  but  there  is  only  a 
moderate  demand.  There  is  a  moderate  supply 
of  southern  vegetables,  and  when  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  satisfactory  prices  are  received.  There  are 
some  vegetables  in  from  California,  and  when 
the  quality  is  good,  very  fair  prices  are  received. 

Butter  prices  have  advanced  somewhat,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  week,  trade  is  dull,  weather  un¬ 
favorable,  and  no  further  advance  seems  prob¬ 
able.  It  is  reported,  too,  that  receipts  are  likely 
to  run  heavy  during  the  coming  week,  and  if 
this  prove  to  be  a  fact,  prices  are  likely  to  de¬ 
cline  somewhat.  Trade  in  cheese  is  only  fair, 
and  prices  show  little  change. 

Receipts  of  poultry  are  liberal,  the  demand  is 
only  moderate,  and  the  market  weak  for  nearly 
everything  except  fancy  turkeys.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  these,  and  sales  are  quickly 
made.  Strictly  fancy  ducks  in  small  lots  also 
sell  well,  but  for  all  the  ordinary  grades  of 
ducks,  geese,  fowls  and  chickens,  there  is  a  small 
demand  and  slow  sale.  The  egg  market  shows 
little  change,  although  as  usual  at  this  season, 
strictly  fresh  laid  are  extremely  scarce,  and  the 
demand  for  such  Is  good. 

MARKETS. 

BATUBDAY.  DECEMBER  11,  1897. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bean*,  Marrow,  1897,  oholoe . 1  400  — 

Medium,  1897.  oholoe . 1  2201  26 

Pea,  1897,  oholoe . 1  1601  20 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  0001  15 

White  Kidney,  oholoe . 1  4001  46 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  oholoe . 1  7001  76 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  2601  56 

Yellow  Bye  oholoe . 1  3001  36 

Lima.  Cal.,  760  lbs) . 1  5601  3) 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel ...  870  — 
Bags,  per  busbel .  800  8! 

BUTTER— NSW. 

Creamery.  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 24  0— 

Western,  firsts  . . 21  @22)4 

Western,  seconds . 18  020 

Western,  thirds . 16  016 

State,  finest . 21)4*23 

State,  thirds  to  firsts . 16  021 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 23  021 

rirsts . 17  018 

Seoonds . 15  016 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 19  @19)4 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds  to  firsts . 16  018 


Western  imitation  ar«*msry,  extra*.... 

Second* . 

Western  factory,  extra . 

H  I  Tit* . 

CHEESE — NEW. 

State,  full  oream,  large,  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair . 

Full  skim* . 

EGGB. 

Near-by, new  laid, fanoy,  seleoted.per  do*  26  O  27 
3tate*Penn.,oountry  marks, aver’ge  best  25  O  26)4 


Western,  oholoe .  28)4®  *4 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good,  30  do*  oase.3  60  04  80 

Western  dirties,  30  do*  oase . 3  00  0  3  30 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  per  do* .  13  O  18 

Early  packed,  per  do* .  9  O  14 

Limed,  Western  prime,  per  do* .  12  0  13 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fanoy,  per  lb .  8 9 

Choice,  per  lb .  8H0  8H 

Prime,  per  lb .  1H&  8)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  O  7)4 

Sundrled,  siloed .  .  3  O  4)4 

Sundried.  Canada,  quarters,  1897 .  6  0  6 

State  &  Western,  quarters,  1897  .  4  0  5)4 

Southern,  quarters,  1897  .  3  0  4)4 

Chopped,  1897,  per  100  lbs . 3  0003  0 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  100  lb . 8  00®  3  50 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 12  Oi3* 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  0  4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 13  014 

Sundrled,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Quokleberrles,  1897,  per  lb  .  6  O  7 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  fancy  red,  hand-picked,  d.  h.,  bbl..3  600  4  00 

Newtown  Pippin,  fancy  . 3  00@5  00 

Greening,  perbbl . . . 2  00@3  60 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  000  3  26 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  000  3  00 

20-o*  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  0303  00 

Northern  Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  0004  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  0094  00 

Common,  per  bbl . 1  000  2  00 

Pears,  deckel,  Boston,  per  box . 2  00@6  00 

Boso,  per  bbi . 2  00@3  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  60  0  2  60 

C.alrgeau,  oer  bbl . 2  0f>@2  50 

Grapes,  State  Niagara,  per  small  basket....  70  8 

Htate  black,  per  small  basket .  .  70  9 

State  Catawba,  per  basket .  8®  11 

Wine -in  bulk,  white .  10  1)4 

Wine  -in  bulk,  black .  10  1*4 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 6  0009  to 

Per  crate . 2  0002  26 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  5002  10 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 6  1006  60 

Oranges.  Fla.,  per  box . 2  1004  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box  . 8  0007  00 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  do* .  . 1  2601  60 

Golden  plover,  per  do*  . 1  2601  60 

Q'ass  plover,  per  do*  . 1  0001  60 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  00  0  2  60 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  000  1  60 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60®  76 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair  .  3)0  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Common,  per  pair .  200  26 

Partridges,  per  pair .  9301  26 

Grouse,  per  pair .  2001  12 

Rabbits,  per  pair.  . .  14®  25 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  10®  14 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb* .  6  00  0  6  50 

Timothy .  2  75  0  3  40 


HONEY. 


State,  white  olover,  oomb,  fanoy,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Buckwheat,  oomb,  per  lb .  7  0  8 

White  olover,  extracted,  per  lb .  4)40  5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb .  3)40  4)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Kxtraoted.  per  lb .  4)40  5 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @62 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897 . 14  018 

Crop  of  1896.  oholoe .  7  0  8 

Medium  to  prime .  6)40  7 

Old  olds . .  2  0  4)4 

Paolflo  Coast,  orop  of  1897 . 14  @18 

Crop  Of  1896,  oholoe .  9  @10 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  6  @  7)4 

German,  1896  . 18  023 

HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  fair  to  fancy,  per  do* .  50  0  75 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  per  doz . .  15  ©  60 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb. ..  25  0  60 

Radishes,  oer  i0i  bmches . 2  50  @3  00 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  26 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  50  @1  00 

Domesttc  . -  .  26  @  60 

ME  AT8— DRESSE  D. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.  .  9)4@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 8  0  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  O  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  0  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Pork,  country  dressed, 60  to  80  lb*.,  per  lb  6  )4  *  t  -34 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  @  5)4 

126  Ibsand  up.  oer  lb .  3  0  6 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb..  7  0  9 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  0  15 

NUTS. 

Peanut*,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fanoy,  per  lb .  4  0  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  0  3)4 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  0  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4@  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  3)4®  — 

Hlckorynut8.  new,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs-.l  00  @1  25 

Chestnuts,  Southern,  per  bushel . 2  00  @4  C6 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  . 2  6002  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  7602  25 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl  . 2  1002  37 

Jersey  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  6002  to 

Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  2603  60 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  ohlokens,  per  lb .  7  0  7)4 

Fowl*,  local,  per  lb . 9  0  9)4 

Western,  per  lb .  9  0  9)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  0  9)4 

Rooster*,  old,  per  lb .  4)40  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  &  10 

Duck*,  looal,  per  pair .  50  0  76 

Western,  per  pair .  60  O  66 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  0  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  01  37 

Southern,  per  pair .  76  @1  UO 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  0  — 

Toung,  per  pair .  10  0  16 

DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys.  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy  .  1 1  0  15 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb  .  13  @  14 

St  ite  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  lb. ..  11 14®  12)4 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  12)4  0  13 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  U  @  It 

Western,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb  .  6  @  9 

8pring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb  .  11  0  13 

Phils,  .  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Chickens.  Jersey,  prime,  por  lb .  9  @  lu 

State  and  Pean.,  good  to  prime,  lb  ..  8  @  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  ....  6  @  B)4 

Western.  Inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn  ,  good  to  prime  .  7)4@  8 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  644 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb .  5  0  t)4 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb . .  0  1 1 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  0  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb..  .  5  @  7 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  of  great 
service  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Coughs. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations.—  Adv. 


Geese.  Eastern,  spring,  white,  per  lb....  13  0  14 


Eastern,  spring,  dark,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Maryland,  prime,  per  lb  .  9  0  10 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  0  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  0  8 

Squabs,  choice  large,  white,  per  do* . 2  26  0  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  do* . 1  25  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage.  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 3  000  3  5) 

State,  per  100 . 2  600  3  00 

Red,  per  bbl . . .  76@  90 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  0b@4  00 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  do* .  250  80 

Small  to  medium,  per  dos .  100  20 

Cuoumbers,  Florida,  perorate .  1  0001  73 

Egg  plan*.  Fla.,  per  bbl . 6  000  7  00 

Lettuoe.  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  0002  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  60  0  3  50 

Onions.  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  6002  26 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  2602  00 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  5003  60 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  5004  00 

Eastern  white,  oer  bbl . 2  0006  00 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket . 1  6002  60 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl . 1  0001  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  2601  50 

String  beans.  Southern,  per  basket . 1  000  2  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  0002  60 

Turnips.  Russian,  per  bbl .  60@  76 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  000  2  00 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 32  @33 

XX  and  above . 31  @33 

X .  26  0- 

Mlohlgan,  X  and  above . 23  @24 

No.  1 . 28  @29 

Texas,  scoured  basis,  spring,  fine . 60  @54 

Spring,  med . 42  @43 

Fall,  fine . 44  @46 

California,  soonred  basis,  spring, Northern. 48  @53 

Southern . 47  @52 

Fall . 36  @44 

Oregon,  sooured  basis,  Eastern . 47  @63 

Valley . 40  @47 

Territory  Staple,  scoured  basis . 48  @17 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,335  cans  of  milk. 
138  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  397  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  November  21,  the  Milk  Exchange  pries 
has  been  3  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper  at  points 
subject  to  a  25- cent  freight  rate. 


CONSUMPTION. 


(CONTINUED.) 

[Extracts  from  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Medical  Science  in  Lung  Diseases.  | 

To  cure  the  lunsrs,  after  the  bacilli 
germs  have  attacked  them  and  set  up 
consumption,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  medical  science 
It  has  only  been  done,  so  far  as  I  know 
or  believe,  by  my  special  treatment.  No 
reputable  physician  now  pretends  that 
any  combination  of  stomach  medication 
will  drive  the  consumption  germs  out  of 
the  lungs.  Hypodermic  injections  of 
Koch’s  lymph,  Edison’s  asepsin,  goats’ 
blood,  asses’  serum  and  other  nostrums 
of  that  ilk  are  equally  worthless,  and 
more  harmful.  Such  blood-poisoniDg 
experiments,  instead  of  curing  the  lung 
disease,  make  it  worse,  and  serve  only 
to  hasten  its  progress  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Lung  diseases  are  curable  only  by  local 
treatment  of  the  lungs,  and  inhalation 
is  the  only  means  by  which  local  treat¬ 
ment  can  be  applied  to  the  lungs.  In¬ 
halation  of  antiseptic  germicides  was 
first  discovered  by  me  and  successfully 
applied  in  consumption  and  other  lung 
diseases.  I  am  the  Father  of  the  doctrine 
that  consumption  is  a  local  disease  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  founder  of  its  local 
treatment  by  medicated  air  inhalations. 
This  method  of  treatment  brought  the 
first  ray  of  rational  hope  to  consump¬ 
tives.  It  is  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  medicines  can  he  introduced  into 
the  air  passages  and  lungs.  All  lung 
remedies  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
gas  or  vapor  and  breathed,  because  no 
solid  or  fluid  medicine  can  be  introduced 
into  an  air  cavity  without  danger  to  life. 
The  lungs  are  an  air  cavity,  and  by  the 
air  and  through  the  air  every  curative 
action  by  medicine  can  be  produced  on 
the  seat  of  every  form  of  lung  disease 
My  antiseptic  and  healing  remedies 
enter  into  and  form  a  component  part  of 
the  air  the  patient  breathes. 

Since  my  introduction  of  this  scientific 
and  successful  method  of  treating  lung 
diseases  many  imitation  inhaling  instru¬ 
ments  and  nostrums  for  inhalation  have 
been  brought  out,  in  some  instances  by 
persons  without  any  medical  knowledge 
or  experience  of  lung  cases.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  that  any  thiDg  inhaled  must  be 
a  remedy.  What  will  cure  the  lungs  when 
inhaled  depends  on  the  physician’s 
knowledge  of  lung  diseases,  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  action  of  remedies  when 
breathed,  and  his  careful  adaptation  of 
them  to  each  case.  It  has  taken  me  a 
lifetime  to  learn  what  is  best  for  each 
form  and  varying  conditions  of  lung 
diseases,  and  no  man  can  adopt  my  prac¬ 
tice  or  apply  it  with  success  without 
having  my  experience  to  guide  him.  It 
is  the  medicines  that  cure,  not  the  mere 
act  of  inhaling  them.  You  might  inhale 
what  could  do  you  no  good,  or  harm  in¬ 
stead  of  good,  and  call  that  inhalation 
treatment.  (To  be  continued.) 

(Signed),  ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.  D., 
No.  117  West  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 

December  20. 

NOTE  — Readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  are  interested  can  have  Dr. 
Hunter’s  book  sent  free  by  addressing 
him  as  above. — Adv. 


q  |  ^—Modern  House— seven  rooms 
■  O  I  O  d  1 15  batb,  furnace.  Stable,  three 
horses,  15  cows.  65,000  feet  laud;  130  feet  hennery. 
Milk  route,  '5  cans.  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Further  particulars  by  addressing  Box  84,  Quincy, 
Mass. 


Not  a 

Second’s 

Variation 


The  perfect  accuracy  of  Elgin 
Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Watches 

is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their 
world  -  wide  reputation.  Their 
great  durability  is  another.  It 
pays  to  own  a  watch  of  known 
merit. 

Full  Ruby  Movements  are 

made  in  sizes  for  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  Appropriate  Holiday  gifts. 
At  all  dealers— everywhere. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the 
word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the 
works — fully  guaranteed. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.. 
Elgin,  III. 


5 
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FARMERS'  HANDY  FEED  COOKER. 


We  desire  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
Farmers’  Handy  Feed  Cooker,  which  is  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  $12.50  for  50  gallons  capacity. 


By  feeding  poultry  and  stock  with  cooked  food 
during  the  winter  months,  at  least  one-third  of 
the  food  is  saved;  also  having  stock  in  a  healthy 
condition,  preventing  hog  cholera  among  your 
bogs,  and  insuring  the  hens  laying  freely  during 
the  winter  months  when  eggs  are  always  wanted 
at  high  prices.  This  Cooker  will  pay  for  itself  in 
one  week’s  time,  and  is  without  doubt  the  best 
and  cheapest  on  the  market— just  what  it’s  name 
implies,  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Feed  Cooker.  Upon 
application  to  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Quincy,  Ill.,  a  catalogue,  giving  a  full  de¬ 
scription,  may  be  obtained.  They  are  made  in 
all  sizes. 


Cockerels.— S.  C.  Br.  and  W.  Leghorns  and  Bl.  Mi- 
norcas,  75c.  ea.  Ohas.  A.  Swezey,  Kiverbank,  Conn 


AAI  CCMCIi  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  *100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
“ unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

Spring  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STItEE'l,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenoils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


JELL.IFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock;  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  oar-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
eto.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  Oil  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 
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HOPE  FARM  ROTES. 

Roup  cures  come  in  from  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  likely  that  the  disease  is 
very  widely  spread.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  cures  consist  of  the  usual  appli¬ 
cations  for  colds  and  sore  throats  in 
humans,  and  a  tonic  in  the  food.  We  all 
know  how  each  housewife  has  a  favorite 
cold  remedy.  Last  week,  the  little  baby 
began  to  cough  hard  in  the  night.  Doc¬ 
tor  told  us  to  put  a  little  vaseline  on 
the  end  of  the  little  finger  and  smear  it 
on  the  baby’s  upper  throat.  It  stopped 
the  cough  at  once.  I  advise  those  who 
try  it,  however,  to  look  out  for  the  baby’s 
teeth  !  Here  is  the  latest  roup  suggestion: 

Try  smoking  your  roupy  bens  for  a  couple  of 
hours  on  the  roosts,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
with  anything  that  will  make  a  thick,  suffocat¬ 
ing  smudge,  tobacco  stalks,  leather,  horn  or 
feathers,  tar,  and  about  a  tablespoonful  of  sul¬ 
phur.  Give  them  in  soft  food  every  morning, 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  copperas  and  red  pepper. 
1  have  what  I  take  to  be  the  roup— having  nearly 
12  of  my  hens  with  one  eye  closed  up,  and  not 
getting  an  egg.  I  have  to  keep  them  in  the  yard 
most  of  the  time,  and  no  way  of  separating.  I 
tried  everything  I  could  read  or  think  of  without 
avail.  Since  using  the  above,  I  find  that  they 
have  returned  to  their  appetites,  begin  to  sing, 
and  are  far  livelier,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
spread.  J-  c. 

Richmond,  Va. 

I  said  last  week  that  we  had  used  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  dry  meat  for  the 
mash  in  place  of  our  regular  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  One  morning,  we  found  six  roupy 
hens  in  one  pen  I  They  had  been  a  little 
crowded,  and  we  put  in  a  new  roost  with 
one  end  close  to  the  window.  Several 
hens  crowded  up  close  to  the  window, 
and  of  course,  they  took  cold.  We  are 
satisfied  that  bran  and  meat  are  “too 
strong”  for  a  mash,  and  that  a  hen  can¬ 
not  safely  sleep  in  a  draught.  We  ought 
to  have  known  that  before — you  say. 
We  admit  it,  but  we  are  going  to  tell 
our  failures  as  well  as  our  successes. 
There  is  but  little  disease  in  the  hens  of 
our  own  breeding. 

t  t  t 

Does  it  pay  to  buy  live  hens  in  the  New 
York  market  ?  We  don’t  know  yet.  The 
hens  we  have  bought  have  not  yet  paid 
for  the  food  they  have  eaten,  but  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  discard  them  yet.  Most 
of  them  are  well-shaped,  vigorous  and 
clean.  We  did  not  find  them  as  lousy 
as  we  expected.  One  lot  were  quite 
badly  diseased,  while  the  others  were 
reasonably  healthy.  They  were  mostly 
poor  and  thin,  and  not  very  vigorous 
when  we  first  brought  them  home.  They 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  found  on  the  farms  around 
us,  and  under  good  feeding,  have  greatly 
improved  in  appearance.  We  believe  in 
these  hens  yet,  and  shall  stay  by  them 
until  June  1.  Tney  cost  about  40  cents 
each  on  an  average.  At  present,  it  costs 
about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  day  to  feed 
them  grain.  Fifty  cents  each  will  pay 
for  their  grain  food  up  to  June  1,  when 
we  can  sell  them  at  an  average  of  35 
cents  each  if  we  like.  How  many  eggs 
should  a  hen  lay  in  150  days  ?  Enough 
to  bring  60  cents  ?  We  shall  see.  They 
ought  to  get  started  pretty  soon,  though  i 

t  %  t 

A  good  deal  is  being  said  about  im¬ 
proved  laying  strains  of  hens.  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  hens  lay  less  than 
40  eggs  during  the  year.  We  ought  to 
breed  from  the  best  layers,  if  possible. 
Mr.  0.  W.  Mapes  is  working  along  this 
line.  This  is  what  he  says  : 

I  have  a  June-hatched  pullet  that  has  laid  15 
eggs  in  15  consecutive  days.  I  purpose  to  spend 
my  spare  time  this  winter  in  selecting  a  breeding 
pen  like  her,  that  produce  an  egg  eaca  in  24  hours. 
Most  hens  require  from  30  to  36  hours  to  develop 
an  egg.  Why  cannot  I  establish  a  business  strain 
of  superior  excellence  in  this  way  ?  I  expect  to 
use  a  male  from  my  hen  that  does  not  stop  to 
moult  in  fall  or  winter.  I  had  poor  luck  with  her 
brood  of  chicks.  She  raised  only  three,  and  they 
are  all  roosters.  She  hatched  her  chicks  July  7, 
and  commenced  to  lay  again  when  they  were 
about  four  weeks  old.  She  laid  40  eggs  before 
becoming  broody  again,  October  8.  She  yielded 
to  treatment  readily  (jailing),  and  started  in 
again  October  13  for  her  winter’s  campaign.  Is 
it  not  about  time  to  breed  something  better  than 
feathers  ? 

Better  than  leathers  ?  I  should  say 
so.  ^Lets>somej.one  come  and*  feed  150 


hens  lor  one  month  at  a  cost  of  eight 
cents  an  egg,  and  see  what  he  will  say 
then  I  We  want  the  hen  that  feathers 
her  nest  with  eggs.  We  mark  the  hens 
that  begin  earliest  to  lay,  and  shall  put 
them  in  a  separate  pen  for  breeders. 
Only  one  of  our  black  pullets  has  begun 
laying.  This  is  a  little  chunky  bird  with 
something  of  the  Brown  Leghorn  shape. 
In  the  28  days  ending  December  5,  this 
pullet  laid  21  eggs,  and  she  is  still  at  it. 
This  is  the  first  pullet  from  the  Black 
business  birds,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
her  showing.  Her  grain  food  cost  six 
cents,  and  her  eggs  are  worth  63  cents. 
Some  of  our  poultry  writers  could  make 
a  great  story  out  of  that,  but  the  facts 
are  that  this  one  little  pullet  is  the  only 
one  out  of  60  that  is  laying.  It  C03t,  at 
least,  $3  to  feed  grain  to  this  flock  during 
November,  and  the  pullet  earned  only 
63  cents  !  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
poultry  business.  Just  now,  the  dark 
side  is  on  top.  November  and  December 
are  the  idle  months — the  time  for  train¬ 
ing  and  recuperation,  A  man  must  put 
lots  of  good  solid  faith  into  the  mash 
just  now,  and  it  won’t  do  to  substitute 
faith  for  meat,  either.  Stay  by  the  hen  1 
Don’t  neglect  her  now  1  Her  credit  is 
good  !  Stay  by  her  !  h.  w.  c. 


LEGHORN  HENS  THAT  LAY. 

HINTS  ON  BREED  AND  FEED. 

Mr.  II  J.  Blanchard,  of  Groton,  N.  Y., 
has  been  highly  successful  with  poultry. 
Starting  with  a  small  flock,  he  gradually 
increased  as  the  business  warranted, 
until  he  now  has  600  birds.  His  methods 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Mr. 
Wyckoff,as  Mr.  Blanchard  has  a  smaller 
place,  and  has  grouped  his  houses  in 
yards  on  a  hillside  that  would  hardly 
be  suitable  for  most  cultivated  crops. 
In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard,  we  asked  him  why  he  preferred 
to  keep  White  Leghorn  hens.  His  reply 
was  that  he  has  found  these  birds  hardy, 
active  and  bright.  The  pullets  develop 
quickly.  They  are  the  best  of  layers, 
and  they  produce  a  large,  white  egg. 
His  present  season’s  pullets  are  now  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  plenty  large  enough  to  satisfy 
a  fancy  trade. 

“  Have  you  ever  tried  the  Black 
Minorcas  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  have  not,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  they  would  be  better  for  me 
than  my  White  Leghorns.  I  understand 
that  they  are  somewhat  later  than  the 
Leghorns  to  mature,  and  do  not  lay 
quite  so  many  eggs.  Their  eggs  may  be 
larger,  but  my  Leghorns  lay  eggs  that 
are  entirely  satisfactory  to  my  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

“  But  do  you  not  find  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hen  a  nervous,  high-strung  bird, 
and  very  hard  to  keep  quiet  ?  ” 

“Not  as  I  have  bred  them  with  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders.  I  do  not  hatch 
any  chicks  under  hens,  and  I  think  the 
constant  handling  and  watching  that 
( Continued  on  next  page). 


Free  to  Readers. 


Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  great 
discovery  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  has 
been  so  universally  successful  in  quickly 
curing  all  forms  of  kidney  and  bladder 
troubles,  that  those  who  wish  to  Prove 
for  themselves  its  wonderful  merit  may 
have  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  of 
valuable  information  both  sent  abso¬ 
lutely  free  by  mail.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fair  or  generous  than  this  liberal 
offer,  and  we  advise  readers  to  write 
mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  send  their  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  & 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Swamp-Root 
is  the  discovery  of  a  great  physician  and 
scientist  and  as  such  is  not  recommended 
for  everything,  but  will  be  found  by  men 
and  women  j  ust  what  is  needed  in  cases  of 
kidney  and  madder  disorders — or  troub¬ 
les  arising  from  weak  kidneys,  such  as 
gravel,  rheumatism,  pain  or  dull  ache 
in  the  back,  too  frequent  desire  to  pass 
water,  scanty  supply,  smarting  or  burn¬ 
ing  in  passing  it.  Swamp-Root  stands 
the  highest  for  its  wonderful  cures. 
The  regular  sizes  are  sold  by  druggists, 
price  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar.— Adv. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 


Excels  all  others 

Its  increased  product  pays  for  itself 
in  a  short  time 

“  It  paid  for  itself  the  first  year.” 

Highgate  Center,  Vt.,  Jan.  15,  1897.  S.  W.  Russell. 


“  ‘  Uncle  Sam  ’  gets  all  the  cream  every  time.” 

East  Sullivan,  N.  H.,  May  3,  1897.  Albert  Davis. 


“  The  U.  S.  beats  both  the  American  and  the  DeLaval.” 
Croton  City,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1897.  C.  H.  Bentley. 


“The  Improved  U.  S.  was  making  us  $30  a  month  more 
than  the  Creamery  could.”  Gardner  &  Bly. 

Ashville,  N.  Y.,  April  8th,  1897. 


Changed  from  Baby  No.  2  to  Improved  U.  S. 

Cologne,  Minn.,  July  12,  1897. 

After  using  the  Baby  No.  2  hand  Separator  I  was  in  need  of  a  larger  machine,  and 
upon  thoroughly  investigating  the  different  kinds  of  Separators,  1  purchased  an  Improved 
U.  S.  No.  3.  I  find  that  it  runs  no  harder  than  my  old  machine,  although  the  capacity  is 
more  than  double.  The  bowl  is  much  easier  to  care  for  than  the  tin  plates.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  bowl,  the  high  frame  and  enclosed  gears,  along  with  the  excellent  skimming 
done  by  the  U.  S.  Separator,  will  commend  it  to  all  thinking  prospective  purchasers. 

Otto  Mesenbring. 


SCIENTIFIC  TESTS 


When  reading  above  statements  from  practical  dairymen,  giving  their  experience  in 
continued  use  of  the  Improved  U.  S.  Separators,  remember  that  if  you  require  proof  of 
efficiency,  from  scientific  experimenters,  we  can  give  you  an  abundance  of  such  records  : 


Note  a  Few 

1897  1 

fests  of  Skim-milk 

Maine, 

Feb.  2 . 

.0.03 

Cornell,  In  23  tests,  Jan.  7  to  Mar.  1 8, 

“  9 . 

.0.04 

9  showed  only . Trace 

Vermont, 

Jan.  13 . 

.0.01 

>4 

“  “  0.03 to  0.05 

"  28 . 

.0.02 

Wisconsin, 

Jan.  4 . 

0.03 

“  29 . 

.0.03 

“  5 .  * 

.0.02 

“  30 . 

.0.04 

“  21 . 

.0.03 

New  Hampshire, 

Feb.  18 . 

.0.01 

South  Carolina, 

April  23 . 

0.04 

“  19 . 

.0.04 

“  24 . 

0.05 

Massachusetts, 

Feb.  10 . 

.0.01 

“  30 . 

.0.04 

“  12 . 

.0.03 

Michigan, 

Mar.  10 . 

0.05 

Illinois, 

Mar.  12 . 

.0.01 

“  10 . 

.0.05 

“  15 . 

0.005 

May  19 . 

0.06 

Ohio, 

Jan.  15 . 

.0.02 

Nebraska, 

Jan.,  1897,  to 

Feb.  2 . 

.0.00 

Mar.,  1897  . . . 

.0.05 

“  15 . 

.0.02 

Hinnesota,  June, 

*5 

O 

O 

O 

© 

ON 

oc 

0.02 

1 8  tests 

not  over . 

0.05 

Average  of  9  runs . 

0.05 

Read  the  list  and  then  note  the  testimonials  from  these  very  Stations,  and  the  detailed 
records  published  in  our  pamphlets,  which  we  furnish  free  on  application. 

We  want  Agents  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ’’  and  •*  Baby  ”  Separators. 
JTIrst— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 
Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  810  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  fW  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia.  III. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

All  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Sporting,  Hunting, 
House  and  Watch  Dogs.  Trained,  untrained  and 
pups.  Bend  stamp  and  state  kind  wanted. 

JAMES  BETTIS,  -  Winchester,  III. 

CARET  FA  RM  KENNELS. 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  your  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No.  9  Church  St.,  Owe  go,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  AGENTS, 

to  sell  to  farmers  the  only  Dividing  Board  for  Mow*, 
ing  Machines  that  will  not  drag  grass  in  bunches. 
A  good  thing  for  fanners’  sons  Send  for  terms  to 
J.  BORTON  HAYES,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


■■eef  Coolers  ani  Tank  Heater? 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH 
AM  You*  Dial**  or.  S»D  TO  C. 
70*  CxacUiA*. 

Keonoay  Hfg.  Co.,  Homer,  Hleh. 


TRUCK  FARMs^i 

A  valuable  farm,  15  acres.  Centre  city  of  10.0.0.  40 
miles  from  Philadelphia— city  lot  and  residence. 
Will  ba  sold  cheap.  lor  particulars,  address  _  _ 

J.  D.  Box  169?,  Pwladalphis. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


{LEGHORN  HENS  THAT  LAY. 

(CONTOnJKD.) 

the  incubated  chicks  receive,  makes 
them  gentler  and  less  nervous.” 

“  You  think,  then,  that  the  wildness 
can  be  bred  out  of  the  Leghorn  ?  ” 

“  To  a  certain  extent,  yes.” 

“But  does  not  that  change  diminish 
their  capacity  for  laying  eggs  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  opinion  is  that  it  increases  such 
capacity.” 

“You  know  that  some  authorities 
claim  that  the  nervousness  of  the  Jersey 
cow  is  an  indication  of  her  ability  to 
produce  butter  fat.  Some  authorities 
claim  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
hen.  If  you  destroy  her  nervousness, 
you  injure  her  egg  capacity,  they  say.” 

"As  I  look  at  it,  this  nervousness  is 
no  proof  that  the  hens  are  better  layers, 
only  that  they  are  more  active.  Possibly 
the  shape,  size  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  character  of  the  hen  can  be  changed 
by  successive  generations  of  incubation.” 

“  You  find  that  your  hens  are  as  active 
for  scratchiog  and  running  about  as  the 
nervous  Leghorn  ?  ” 

“  They  might  possibly  be  if  allowed 
to  roam  at  will ;  but  as  I  have  them 
confined  constantly  in  yards,  they  proba¬ 
bly  do  not  show  so  much  energy.” 

“  How  many  eggs  per  hen  do  you  sell 
during  the  year  ?  ” 

“I  shall  have  to  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber.  I  should  say  about  14  dozen  each. 
This  does  not  include  the  eggs  used  in 
the  family,  or  those  that  are  cracked  and 
broken.” 

“  Are  your  houses  much  the  same  as 
those  used  by  Mr.  Wyckoff  ?  ” 

“  No,  his  houses  seem  to  me  too  long 
and  narrow.  I  prefer  a  house  more 
nearly  square,  and  more  roomy.  I  like 
a  wide  house,  as  it  gives  us  a  chance  to 
walk  around  and  pass  by  the  hens  with¬ 
out  going  so  close  to  them  that  they  are 
frightened.  Many  of  the  poultrymen  in 
our  part  of  the  country  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  putting  a  loft  of  straw  over¬ 
head.  Boards  or  joists  are  put  across 
the  top  of  the  house  so  as  to  make  a 
small  loft,  and  this  is  stuffed  with  straw. 
We  find  that  it  makes  the  house  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  It 
absorbs  moisture,  and  is,  in  every  way, 
an  excellent  thing.” 

“  What  proportion  of  pullets  do  you 
keep  in  your  flock  ?  ” 

“About  five-sixths  pullets  and  the 
others  yearlirg3.  When  the  hens  are 
two  years  old,  they  are  sold  in  the  fall. 
I  prefer  pullets  because  they  lay  more 
eggs  in  the  early  fall  and  winter  months, 
and  that  is  the  time  that  I  must  have 
eggs  for  my  fancy  market.” 

“  At  what  age  do  your  pullets  ordin¬ 
arily  begin  laying  ?  ” 

“  From  five  to  six  months  of  age, 
usually,  but  sometimes  earlier.  I  do  not 
much  believe  in  the  ‘precocious’  pullet, 
so  called,  as  I  think  a  hen  should  have 
good  size  and  vigor  before  beginning  to 
lay  ” 

“  How  does  your  system  of  feeding 
differ  from  winter  to  summer  ?” 

“It  does  not  to  any  great  extent;  in 
fact,  it  is  nearly  the  same  the  year  ’round 
when  I  am  feeding  fjr  eggs.  My  system 
of  feeding  was  described  on  page  767,  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  feed  as  much  meat  in 
summer  as  I  do  in  winter,  unless  I  have 
plenty  of  milk.  I  have  not  found  that 
milk  or  anything  else  will  entirely  take 
the  place  of  meat  in  a  hen’s  ration.  I 
do  not  think  that  linseed  meal,  even  in 
large  quantities,  will  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  meat.  In  fact,  there  is  no  vege¬ 
table  combination  that  will  fully  take  its 
place,  as  I  am  sure  that  meat  is  more 
easily  digested,  and  a  laying  hen  manu¬ 
facturing  an  egg  in  24  hours,  must  have 
her  food  in  a  soluble  form.” 

“How  often  do  you  clean  your  houses  ?” 

“  Once  in  one  or  two  weeks,  depend¬ 
ing  somewhat  upon  circumstances.  The 
manure  is  generally  spread  upon  the 
fruit  ground  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
house.  We  find  that  this  suits  us  very 
well.  W  hen  piled  by  itself,  the  ammonia 
is  likely ^to  escape  from  it.” 


“  Have  you  found  that  winter  eggs,  as 
a  rule,  are  fertile  ?” 

“  No,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
good  hatches  from  our  winter  eggs,  even 
when  the  hens  were  mated  and  fed  with 
the  greatest  care.  We  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  good  hatches  of  vigorous  stock 
until  the  hens  are  able  to  run  out  and 
exercise.  The  southern  breeders,  of 
course,  are  able  to  obtain  fertile  eggs  at 
almost  any  time,  as  their  hens  run  out 
almost  constantly,  and  thus  obtain  all 
the  exercise  they  need.” 

“  What  proportion  of  your  Leghorn 
hens  become  broody  ?  ” 

“That  depends  largely  upon  their 
age.  The  older  the  Leghorn,  the  more 
often  she  wants  to  sit.  Our  pullets 
hardly  ever  want  to  sit.  When  fed 
plenty  of  meat,  they  keep  on  laying 
during  the  season  until  they  are  ready 
to  moult.” 

“  You,  evidently,  believe  in  the  hen  ?  ” 
“  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  I  believe  that  if 
a  hen  is  well  managed,  she  can  be  made 
about  the  most  profitable  stock  that  can 
grow  on  a  small  place.  A  man  must, 
however,  study  his  business  and  evolve 
or  breed  to  a  class  cf  hens  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  conditions.  This  can  be 
done  if  a  man  will  select  the  type  he 
wants,  and  select  the  breed  for  it  per¬ 
sistently.”  _ 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Abortion  and  Foot  Rot. 

S.,  Kembleville ,  Pa. — 1.  What  is  good  for  a  heifer 
which  lost  her  first  calf?  2.  Also,  for  a  cow  with 
a  foul  claw;  her  legs  are  swelled  to  her  body. 

1.  If  the  abortion  was  accidental,  there 
is,  probably,  no  treatment  required. 
Should  there  be  a  vaginal  discharge,  in¬ 
ject  daily  until  the  discharge  ceases, 
with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  10,000  parts  of  water  (mer¬ 
curic  chloride  seven  grains,  water  about 
one  gallon)  The  heifer  should  not  again 
take  the  bull  within  three  months  after 
the  abortion,  or  for  at  least  a  month 
after  all  discharge  ceases.  2.  See  “Foot 
Rot  in  Cows,”  page  252,  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  April  10,  for  the  general  treatment 
of  foot  rot.  In  addition,  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  in  this  case  to  bathe  the  swollen 
leg  daily  with  hot  water,  or  to  apply  a 
bran  or  flaxseed  poultice  until  the  swell¬ 
ing  is  reduced. 

Horse  with  Colic  and  Indigestion. 

C.  W.  11.,  Waterford ,  N.  J. — My  horse’s  urine  is 
very  scanty,  tnick,  and  a  light  yellow  color.  At 
times,  he  seems  to  be  in  great  pain,  is  violent, 
sometimes  lies  down,  but  gets  up  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  and  sweats  profusely.  During  these 
spells,  he  eats  about  as  usual.  After  a  time,  the 
pain  appears  to  pass  away,  and  he  becomes 
quiet.  He  is  eight  or  nine  years  old,  in  good 
order,  and  not  working  at  present.  I  feed  good 
clover  hay,  corn  and  bran.  What  shall  I  do  for 
him  ? 

If  the  pains  were  due  to  gravel  or  sup¬ 
pression  of  urine, -relief  would  come  only 
after  the  passage  cf  urine  ;  but  if  the 
pains  cease  without  urination,  and  the 
absence  of  the  straddling  gait  and  strain¬ 
ing  to  urinate,  they  are  evidently  due  to 
spasmodic  colic  or  indigestion.  Try  the 
following  powders :  Sulphate  of  soda 
and  powdered  gentian,  of  each  one 
pound  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  eight  ounces  ; 
powdered  nux  vomica,  four  ounces  ;  mix 
and  make  into  32  powders.  Give  a 
powder  in  the  feed  night  and  morning. 
If  another  attack  of  the  colic  occur,  give 
one  ounce  each  of  sulphuric  ether  and 
sweet  spirits  of  niter  in  one  pint  of  cold 
water,  and  repeat  every  two  hours  until 
relieved.  If  overfeeding  the  horse,  re¬ 
duce  his  feed.  Give  only  a  moderate 
allowance  of  hay.  The  corn  should  not 
form  more  than  one-fourth,  by  weight, 
of  the  grain  ration.  It  would  be  still 
better  if  the  corn  could  be  replaced  by 
ground  oats.  For  the  evening  feed,  give 
a  bran  mash  until  the  trouble  ceases,  or 
the  bowels  become  quite  loose.  Arrange 
a  small  compartment  in  the  feed  box,  or 
a  separate  box  in  which  to  keep  salt, 
where  the  horse  can  eat  of  it  at  his 
pleasure.  Rub  the  loins  with  ammonia 
liniment  (strong  aqua  ammonia  one  part, 
sweet  oil  *two  parts,  jawell  shaken  to¬ 
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gether),  and  repeat  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of  two  to  three  weeks. 

A  Colt  with  Worms. 


Guernseys. 


./.  B.,  Thoina8vllle ,  N.  C.— My  two-year-old  mare 
has  been  passing  worms  more  or  less  constantly 
for  nearly  six  months;  they  are  from  one  to 
about  four  inches  in  length.  She  does  not  eat 
heartily,  is  poor,  and  what  she  does  eat  does  not 
seem  to  do  her  much  good.  On  her  hind  legs 
near  her  hoofs,  she  has  something  like  the 
scratches,  that  has  been  thpre  for  only  a  few 
weeks  It  is  quite  sore.  What  shall  I  give  her, 
both  for  worms,  and  to  strengthen  her  and  in¬ 
crease  her  appetite  ? 

Give  the  colt  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  well  shaken  up  in 
one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  on  an  empty  stomach.  Feed  only 
sloppy  bran  mashes  duriDg  the  day,  and 
at  night,  give  four  drams  each  of  aloes 
and  ginger,  either  in  ball  or  by  drench. 
Then  give  one  of  the  following  powders 
in  the  feed  twice  daily  :  Dry  sulphate  of 
iron  and  powdered  nux  vomica,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  ginger,  four  ounces  ;  gen¬ 
tian,  eight  ounces  ;  mix.  and  make  into 
16  powders.  The  powders  may  be  re¬ 
peated  after  an  interval  of  one  week,  or 
preferably,  followed  by  a  course  of 
arsenic — one  tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  given  in  the  feed 
once  daily  and  continued  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  after  which  the  powders 
may  be  repeated  if  desirable.  Repeat 
the  course  of  turpentine  and  oil  after 
three  weeks  if  worms  are  still  being 
passed.  For  the  scratches,  apply  ben- 
zoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  at  Dight. 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  skin  so  as  to 
break  up  and  remove  the  scabs  as  fast 
as  softened  by  the  ointment.  Do  not 
wash  the  heels,  but  if  soiled  or  wet,  rub 
dry  and  clean  with  a  coarse  cloth  and 
the  hands. 


Jayne’s  Expectorant  isn’t  recommended  to  cure 
everything;  but  it  does  cure  Bronchitis,  Whooping- 
Cough  and  Croup.—  Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KUiNECLIFF,  H.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RC  CUAKbnM  )  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
.  I.  OnANIIUN,  j  Farm.Edgeworth.P.F.W.&C.R.B 


^  _  I  An  extra  lot  of  thoroughbred 

■  vll  OolU  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  of  the 
choice-t  breeding,  from  great  milkers  and  good  but¬ 
ter-makers.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL,,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Reg  P  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  rtoars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30 days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick  Special  cut  prices  on 
ab  ve.  Pi.sallaues.  Poultry. 
Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranvllle  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

1  have  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  l  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

E.  W.  DAVB.  Torrlngford,  Conn, 


mother  Good  oir'nssrri'jrs 

the  kind  you  are  locking  for.  Also  Ka'l  Pigs 

F.  H.  GATES  &  bO^S,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


s  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


COLLIE  PUPS  AND  BERKSHIRE  PIQ8,  from 
Registered  Stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

Tbe  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2.500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  In  season,  feriility 
guaranteed.  Tne  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture.”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JaMES  RANKfN,  South  Easton.  Mass. 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Baisam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 


The  Barest,  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horne* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 


THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Free.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


"BLIZZARD” 

Horse  Ice  Gaiks. 

Medal  awarded  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Prices  to  Agents  reduced. 
•For  particulars  address 

S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  UlPttOV KD 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  ipecial 
iuiorination  on  the  inbject, 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DBCATCR.  ILL* 


START  IN  BUSINESS  3 

HATCH  WITH  THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

THOUSANDS 

Send  for 


PR  AIR  I  K 


Catalogue. 

STATE  INC. 


INCUBATOR 

„  200  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 
CO.,  llomi-r  City,  Pa. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  128  page 
Catalogue.  Sent  for  6e,  worth  a  t. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90  DES  MOINES.  IA 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
,  In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  EKTKL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


skens  BY  steam- 

With  the  MOREL 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Per/tel,  Self ■  Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
II rat-class  llateher  made. 
CEO.  II.  STAHL. 
to!23  S.  fith  St.  Oiilnnv.TIt. 


PrfiT17P  Tark0Ys  from  heavy  weights;  44*4  lbs.  toms. 
IHull/.C  Chester  White  Cbester  s-wtne.  Sbrop-bire 
Sheep  of  the  best  breeting.  S.  Sprague,  fialconer.N.Y. 


Cockerel8 — 25  C.  Br.  Leghorns.  Want  rrom.  75o. 
ea.  Order  qu'ck.  T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson,  N.  Y 


nr  1  Til  TO  I  inr  A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
UlA  I  ||  IU  LI  uC  Poult- y  Vermin  Sample  10c. 
Book  Fkke.  D.  J.  Lajihert,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.  I. 


CRUSHED  FLINT  FOB  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells. Calotte,  Granulated 
Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Sendfor  Price  IAst. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 


wo  Qreat  EGG  MAKERS 

UCIIU’C  GREEN  RONE  CCTTK.lt, 
BVI All II  O  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  Grit. 

For  Poultry.  Cash  or  instalments. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Mll.FOKIt.  MAsH. 


THE  CROWN  S?!!« 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  pr ice.  Send  for  circnlar  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


TESTIMONIALS  BY  THE  YARD ! 

We  have  “testimonials  by  tne  yard” 
from  users  of  the  Premier  Green 
Bone  Cutter.  A  child  can  run  It. 
Self-cleaner i durable.  Circular  FREE. 

P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


POULTRY 


We  keep  every  - 

_  _  _  _ _ thing  in  the 

POULTRY  LUTE,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat¬ 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— it’s 
our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our  , 
illustrated  catalogue — it's  free  for  the  ask-  , 
ing — it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 


MAKE  HENS  LAY^HK51^ 

This  Priceless  Secret  of  Suececw  with  Poultry  is 
fully  told  in  our  New  Poultry  Hook  which  is  scot 
Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  S 
thus  lor  10  cents.  Address.  \V.  P.  COM  Fllutouvllle,  Conn* 


THtL  Business  Hen 

makes  money  for  the  business  man.  We  tell 
all  about  business  methods  in  breeding, sel* 
ling  and  handling  poultry  in  our  New 
Poultry  Encyclopedia.  Tells  about  poultry 
and  their  ailments,  giving  recipes  for  diseases, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
in  stamps  or  money.  t$T  Write  todav. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  144,  Freeport,  III. 


IQ  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

OUR  LARCE  ’98  CU IDE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  any  one.  The  largest,  finest  ami  moat  complete 
book  ever  pul, fished  in  colors.  Contains  over  1 7 
new  Illustrations,  hundreds  of  valuable  reeipesnml 
plans,  and  HUH  TO  .11 A K K  POl  I.TRY  PAY,  Sent 

testpati  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr. 

tor  tbeta.  Itnx  6<$,  KKKhPOlIT,  11, 1. S. 
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WE  ARE  GENERAL  AGENTS  | 
AND  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
THE  BEST  POULTRY  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  Circulars  on  Applica¬ 
tion.  HENRY  a  DRfcEH, 
714Chistnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WHILE  WE  AIM 

to  assist  the  small  breeder  most,  yet  we,  of  course,  ask  for  the  business  of  the  larger.  Just  try  and 
see  If  we  cannot  save  you  Time,  Trouble  and  Expense.  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY, 
24  StaM'Street,  New  York.  Refers  by  permission  to  Thi  Rtjjial  Njcw-Yorxjsr. 
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Humorous. 

Sistke:  “Willie,  your  pa  is  calling 
you.”  Willie:  “Yes,  I  know;  but  I 
don’t  go  until  he  calls  William.” — Brook¬ 
lyn  Life. 

“  Charmed  to  meet  you  again,  Miss 
Green.”  “  You  forget,  I  think,  my 
name’s  Brown.”  “Awfully  sorry,  but 
I’m  a  bit  color  blind.” — Sloper’s. 

Teacher:  “  Can  you  tell  me,  Johnny, 
which  travels  faster,  heat  or  cold  ?  ” 
Johnny  :  “  Heat,  of  course.  Anybody 
kin  ketch  cold.” — New  York  Herald. 

Just  Like  Them  :  “Oh,  Clarence,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  McBride  as  her  brother 
entered  the  house,  “  baby’s  cut  a  tooth  !” 
“  Why  do  you  let  her  play  with  knives?” 
asked  the  bachelor  brother.  —  Boston 
Traveled . 

“  I  hope  they  don’t  give  my  little  boy 
any  naughty  nicknames  in  school  ?  ” 
“Yes,  ma,  they  call  me  ‘  Corns  “  How 
dreadful  1  And  why  do  they  call  you 
that  ?  ”  “  ’Cause  in  our  class,  you  know, 
I’m  always  at  the  foot.” — Cleveland 
Plaindealer. 

“When  death  shall  be  no  more,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  fiery  orator,  waving  his 
hand  aloft ;  “  I  say,  when  death  shall  be 
no  more” -  “Death’s  no  mower  al¬ 

ready  1”  yelled  a  voice  from  the  back 
part  of  the  house ;  “  he’s  a  reaper.” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Teacher  :  “  What  is  the  meaning  of 
one  twenty-fifth?”  Little  Boy:  “I 
don’t  remember.”  Teacher:  “If  you 
had  25  children  visiting  you,  and  only 
one  apple  for  them,  what  would  you 
do?”  Little  Boy:  “I’d  wait  till  they 
went,  an’  then  eat  it  myself.” — Spare 
Moments. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  that  they’ve  invented 
a  chainless  wheel.”  “  Why,  I  didn’t 
think  you  rode  at  all.”  “  I  don’t ;  you 
see  I’m  glad  because  now  when  I’m  run 
over  by  a  wheel  there’ll  be  no  danger  of 
the  chain  catching  in  my  ear  and  rip¬ 
ping  it  off.” — Philadelphia  Record. 


“  Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  thought  you 
said  the  last  time  you  had  the  dress¬ 
maker  that  you  wouldn’t  need  another 
gown  for  three  months  I  ”  “I  know  I 
did,  dear,”  she  replied,  “  but  in  going 
through  my  trunk  to-day  I  found  a  piece 
of  ribbon  that  will  make  a  lovely  sash, 
and  I  haven’t  anything  to  go  with  it.” — 
Chicago  News. 


A  man  started  in  the  livery-stable 
business  the  other  week,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  have  a  big  sign 
painted  representing  himself  holding  a 
mule  by  the  bridle.  “Is  that  a  good 


likeness  of  me?”  he  asked  of  an  inquir¬ 
ing  friend.  “  Yes — it  is  a  perfect  picture 
of  you ;  but  who  is  the  fellow  holding 


ridle  ?  ” — Credit  Lost. 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  Inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 


The  Safety  Hand  Separator  is  just 
what  its  name  implies,  that  is — it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  No 
gear  wheels  or  high 
speed  spindles  in 
which  the  fingers  or 
clothing  may  be 
caught  are  exposed. 
An  operator  near 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  re- 
centl  y  lost  two  fingers 
in  the  uncovered 
gears  of  a  certain 
separator  >which  is  gaining  quite  a  repu¬ 
tation  for'such  accidents.  < — » 

►  C3  P.  M.-SHARPLES, 

Dubuque, !Ia.  ^Wes^Chester,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb.  i  Elgin,  HI. 
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Mme.  Lillian  Nordica, 

The  most  famous  American  Prima  Donna,  will 
offer  valuable  professional  advice  to  students 
and  give  an  account  of  her  singing  before 
the  Tsar  Alexander  the  night  before  his 
assassination. 


MME,  LILLIAN  NORDICA, 

the  greatest  American  Prima  Donna,  is  but  one  of  the  two 
hundred  eminent  men  and  women  who  will  write  for  the 
1898  volume  of 

TheYoufli’s 

Companion 

"the  BEST  FRIEND  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY.” 

Many  of  the  world’s  greatest  Statesmen,  Travelers,  Men  of 
Science  and  Story-Writers  are  among  the  contributors  for  1898. 
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FAMOUS  MEN. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

W.  D.  Howells.  Poultney  Bigelow. 

Frank  R.  Stockton.  Col.  Henry  Watterson. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


% 
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FAMOUS  WOMEN. 

Lillian  Nordica.  Octave  Than  t. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Laura  E.  Richards. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  Kate  Chopin. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 


And  Fully  Two  Hundred  Others. 

1 2-Color  Calendar  Free  to  New  Subscribers. 

This  Calendar  is  published  exclusively  by  The  Youth’s  Companion  and  could  not  be  sold  in  Art  Stores  for  less  than  $1.00. 
It  consists  of  three  folding  parts,  each  a  true  reproduction  in  twelve  colors,  of  charming  group  pictures  from  original  paint¬ 
ings,  enclosed  in  borders  of  embossed  gold.  Its  size  is  10x24  inches.  CQJ-See  Important  Offers  below. 


F^ee 

to  Jan.  1, 
1898. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  once,  with  name  and 
address,  and  #1.75,  will  receive:  ... 

FREE  — The  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscription  is  received  till  January 
1.  1898. 

FREE  — Christmas,  New  Year’s  and  Easter  Double  Numbers. 

FREE  — The  Companion  Art  Calendar  for  1898,  a  production  superior  to  any  of  the 
famous  pieces  of  Companion  color-work  of  previous  years.  It  is  a  beautiful 
ornament  and  a  charming  gift— Free  to  New  Subscribers. 

And  The  Companion  Fifty-Two  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1899.  1  & 


Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  Volume  for  1898  and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  Free. 

TIiE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Aye.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SO  £2  FOR  CORN 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
_■  _  .  ■  r  *  being  ground  on  our 

Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

Here's  something  entirely  newi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  Wc  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION- 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  50  h.p. 

THEFOOS  MFG.  CO  Soringfield,  0. 


flBIlin  on  a  French 
Unmll  Buhr  Stone 

Y0URScGorlDaa 

FEED  s 

Corn  Meal, 
ham.  Rye  and 
Buckwheat  Flour 

for  FAMILY. 

Easy  operated  and 
kept  in  order.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Book  on 
Mills  sent  free.  We  build  Flour  Mills, 
Roller  or  Buhr  System. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO. 


270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRIKE  OIL! 

The  real  food  element  of  corn  Is  the  essential 
oil— carbon  which  keeps  up  the  Internal  heat 
of  the  animal  economy.  The  best  way  to  get 
corn  oil  is  by  reducing  grain  to  meal  and  allow 
the  animal  to  extiaetit.  There  is  no  loss  in  this 
process.  The  best  way  to  make  meal  is  with  the 

PEERLESS  FEED  GRINDER 

Grinds  all  grains  single  or  mixed, 
just  as  line  or  as  coarse  as 
you  wish  it.  Makes  the 
nicest  kind  of  “grits,” 
hominy,  etc.  Just  eats 
upcorn,  “cobandall.” 

Other  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery. 

Everything  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circulars  free. 

Steven9  Mfg  Co. 
Joliet,  111. 

/' 


'■‘QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  A  TABLE  MEAL. 
Improved  for  ’97-’98.  Send 
all  mills  advertised.  Keep 
best— return  all  others. 

A.W.STRAUB&CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  Chicago,  III. 

We  handle  everything  wanted  at  Chicago  office,  4  8.  Canal  Street. 


HOMPSON’S  BANNER.. 

=tOOT, 

gutter; 


ms  all  roots  and  vegetables  into  FIXE  STOCK 
'(*1).  Indispensable  to  dairymen  and  sheep 
seder*  and  of  greatest  value  to  general  farmers 
d  poultrymen.  Cuts  fine;  no  choking.  Self  Feed 
aklng  Prate  takes  out  all  dirt;  saves  the  knives; 
1 1  v  warranted.  <*3r  Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mil 


6rlnds  Corn  and  Cob  and 


all  kinds  of  Small  Crain. 


Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Bend  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY 

and  finest  quality  of  work  is  done  by 
the  aid  of  our  Portable  Grist  and 

MUls.  VERTICAL  Burr  Stones 

■  in  sizes  from  16  to  30  inches.  If  you 
.are  looking  for  a  cheap,  shoddy  mill 
^-‘don’t  write,  but  if  you  want  THE 
.'-BEST  that  can  be  produced,  that 
Will  last  a  life-time,  we  have  it.  Send  for  cat ’log  U. 

Chas.  Kaestner  &  Co.  24'csH.JceiceorfVLLs^ 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS 

arc  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
mills  made.  On  the 
years.  At  the  "World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893  they  received  the 
highest  possible  award. 
Rend  2c.  stamp  for  40p.  Ill’d 
Catalog. Mills  sent  on  approval. 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
Avc*>  New  Haven,  Conn. 


YOUR  FEED 

with  the  W  O  LV  E  R I N  E  cutter. 
Has  knives  with  4  cutting  edges ; 
it’sa  great  improvement.  We 
can  also  attach  our  new  shredder 
head  to  our  cutters,  making  two 
>  greatly  improv’d  machines 
in  one.  44  styles  and  sizes.  Hand 
r power  cuts  2%  tons  an  hr.  Price 
$2.50  and  up ;  largest  cuts  ton  in 
5  min.  Our  swivel  carrier  can  be  changed  from  1  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  while  in  operation.  Price  reduced  on 
every  outfit.  Com  Sheller9,  all  sizes  forall  uses; 
best  hand  shellei  made,  $|.  Grinding  Mills,  *2 
styles  and  sizes,  largest  and  best  variety  on  earth,  all 
improved.  Powers,  all  kinds;  9  sizes  Tread  &  Sweep 
h  ps.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  best  feed  cutter, 
corn  sheller,  grinding  mill  or  poweron earth, 
because  our  line  represents  over  36  years’  experience. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  “cftiSiW'ICif7- 


you  want 


^  a  machine  that 
■  will  crush  and 
grind  ear  corn 
cob  and  all,  and 
all  small  grains  singly 
mixed,  and  which  will 
supply  power  for 
other  purposes  at 
same  time  get  our 

FEED 
MILL 


BUCKEYE 


COMBIN 


AND 
POWER 

Machines  and  prices  are 
right.  Send  for  catalog. 

Staver  Carriage  Co. 

76th<fc Wallace  Sts.  Chicago 


None 

Better 

Made. 


ICorn  Shelters 

4for  hand  or  power;  cleans  and  separates 
jeorn  from  cob.  Price  $4.75.  Shells  18-bu.  an 
•hr.  Hand  sheller  $1 ;  shells  bu.  in  4  minutes. Two 
Ihole  sheller  with  pulley, crank, fan  &  tablc;shells 
735  bu.  an  hr.  $10.50.  New  style  self-feed  sheller* 
tshells500bu  daily;  15  styles  &  sizes;  every  sheller) 

II  n  rim  teed.  We  have  no  agents  but  sell  di-  . 

Arect  &  save  you  agents 'or  dealers'  profit. Prices  J 
lall  reduced  t'vT'Send  for  free  Catalogue.  ___ __ 

^Marvin  Smith  Co.  68S.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  III. 


This- 


his  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  fineionpne 
set  of  grinders  without  injuring 
them.  Handles  corn  and  cob, 
rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 
(Also  make  6  sizes  Bell  Power  Mills 
2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.B0WSHER  CO. So. Bend, Ind 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  oatalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


and  skins  wanted;  good  prices,  honest  assort 
ments  and  prompt  returns.  Price  List  free. 
F.  E.  PIERSON,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


/V  Firstrclass  Dairyman  and  Farmer  wants  situa- 
tion.  Married;  no  children;  unquestioned  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  charactei ,  abi’ity  and  habits.  Address 
J.  F.,  care  The  Bubal  Nkw-Yobkkk. 
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NEW  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  TUBERCULOSIS. 

OUTDOOR  ANIMALS  ARE  GENERALLY  FREE. 

An  Interview  with  Dr.  James  Law. 

Dr.  Law,  who  is  the  head  of  the  New  York  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  consented  cheerfully  to  answer  some 
questions  regarding  tuberculosis.  Knowing  that  he 
has  had  the  widest  of  experience  with  this  disease,  I 
thought  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to 
hear  what  he  says  : 

“  Are  any  domestic  animals  immune  to  tubercu¬ 
losis  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

Dr.  Law  replied,  “  All  will  take  it  by  inoculation, 
though  it  is  rarely  acquired 
by  some.  The  horse,  donkey, 
sheep,  goat,  and  dog  in 
lesser  degree,  show  a  power 
of  resistance  to  the  disease 
far  greater  than  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  pig  and  the 
ox.” 

‘  ‘These  animals  of  special 
resistance,  save  the  sheep, 
take  vigorous  exercise.” 

“Yes,  they  are  out-of- 
door  animals,  but  the 
sheep,  too,  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  out  to  open 
yards  in  winter.  Cows  and 
pigs,  on  the  contrary,  are 
housed  and  suffer  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Contagion,  if 
present,  is  concentrated ; 
the  air  becomes  charged 
with  infected  dust,  the 
light  and  air  are  kept  out, 
and  the  muscular  systems 
of  the  quiet  animals  be¬ 
come  relaxed.” 

“Then  a  good  muscular 
tone  is  important  ?  ” 

“Yes,  it  is  associated 
with  the  supply  of  blood 
corpuscles,  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  scavengers — police 
in  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
body.  The  circulatory  sys¬ 
tem  feeds  tissues,  also 
washes  the  wastes  away. 

The  animals  in  close,  un¬ 
ventilated  quarters, 
breathe  vitiated  air,  be¬ 
come  lowered  in  vital  tone, 
and  if  the  germs  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  are  present,  fall 
easy  victims.  This  holds 
true,  also,  in  the  human 
family.  The  hospital  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  one -third  of 
all  autopsies  in  the  city  re¬ 
veal  lesions  of  tuberculosis; 
for  the  whole  country,  the 
ratio  is  as  one  to  seven.  In 
many  cases,  the  sufferers 
have  been  unwell  for  a 
time,  and  made  recovery.” 

“  Might  not  the  disease 
behave  similarly  in  cattle?” 

“  Certainly.  In  a  case 
which  came  under  our  ob¬ 
servation,  a  cow  was  found 
suffering  badly  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  It  was  her  last 
summer,  and  she  had  been 
suckling  the  calf  of  an¬ 
other  cow.  The  calf  be¬ 
came  ill,  but  made  recovery 
when  given  other  milk.  It 


grew  to  be  a  cow,  apparently  sound,  and  took  a  place 
in  the  herd.  When  three  years  old,  this  cow  received 
an  injury ;  soon  after,  she  became  generally  tuber¬ 
culous,  and  was  killed.  The  autopsy  showed  a  large, 
calcified  portion  of  gland  at  the  entry  to  the  liver. 
Evidently,  the  disease  had  colonized  there  and  be¬ 
come  encysted,  being  thereby  held  passive  till  the 
vitality  of  the  animal  ran  down  by  reason  of  the  hurt. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  disease  may  break  out  again, 
even  though  seemingly  complete  recovery  has  taken 
place. 

“  This  week,  I  tested  a  cow  and  her  calf,  and  found 
both  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  A  post-mortem  ex¬ 


amination  showed  that  there  was  a  gritty  condition 
in  the  gland  at  the  entrance  to  the  liver,  though  the 
calf  was  but  a  month  old.  Some  time  since,  two  cows 
and  their  calves  were  given  me.  We  found  the  calves 
affected,  like  those  previously  mentioned.  This 
proved  the  milk  unfit  for  use,  and  some  present  were 
much  stirred  that  such  animals  should  have  been 
milked  at  all.  That  recalls  an  incident  two  days 
siijce.  I  was  present  at  the  autopsy  of  a  chimpanzee 
which  was  found  tuberculous.  One  present  observed, 

‘  Came  from  drinking  tuberculous  milk.’  1  Farmers 
should  Pasteurize  their  milk,’  said  another.  1  Farm¬ 
ers  believe  their  milk  good,’  said  I,  1  and  will  not 

Pasteurize  it  till  the  mar¬ 
ket  demands  it.’  True, 
farmers  that  have  tuber¬ 
culous  herds  are  innocent 
generally,  and  simply  un¬ 
fortunate.” 

“  What  can  be  done  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  delicate  question 
to  answer.  If  we  go  to 
test  a  herd,  and  find  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  diseased, 
the  owner  may  be  ruined 
by  their  slaughter,  yet 
their  milk  and  their  flesh 
alike  are  unfit  for  food. 

“  May  sanitary  herds  be 
encouraged?  Would  it  do 
to  allow  men  to  put  certain 
labels  on  their  wagons 
under  municipal  regula¬ 
tions  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  by  having  proper 
regulations,  a  label  ‘  Milk 
from  Inspected  Herd,’ 
would  be  useful.  There 
are  many  who  would  will¬ 
ingly — like  m  y  s  e  1  f — pay 
more  for  the  article  that 
is  backed  by  a  guaran¬ 
tee.” 

“What  regulations 
should  there  be  ?  ” 

“First,  the  herd  must  be 
carefully  tested,  any  sus¬ 
pected  animals  removed  for 
subsequent  tests  and  possi¬ 
ble  destruction.  Careful 
sanitation  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed.  If  bad  herds  are  in 
the  neighborhood — and  un¬ 
tested  herds  may  be  bad — 
the  cattle  should  never 
come  into  contact  with 
such,  over  line  fences  or 
elsewhere.  Then  the  owner 
should  give  bonds  never  to 
introduce  untested  ani¬ 
mals,  or  to  employ  people 
who  are  suspected  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  There  should  be 
periodic  inspection  by 
trained  men.  The  milk 
should  be  bottled  on  the 
farm.” 

“The  handling  of  city 
milk  by  monopolies,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  likely  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  soon ;  how  will  this 
affect  matters  ?  ” 

“  Probably  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  the  management  will 
want  herds  inspected  to 
be  sure  of  getting  safe 
milk.” 

;!What  per  cent  of  the 
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New  York  cows  do  you  estimate  are  tuberculous  ?  ” 

“  A  large  estimate  is  five  per  cent ;  this  likely  will 
hold  true  in  other  States  till  we  reach  the  prairie 
region,  where  cattle  are  not  shut  up  much.  There 
our  beef  cattle  are  grown  that  show  but  two  tuber¬ 
culous  carcasses  to  the  thousand  examined  by  the 
United  States  inspectors  at  the  various  abattoirs.  The 
South  strikes  me  as  an  ideal  place  for  dairying,  for 
cows  can  live  out  of-doors  the  year  ’round.  I  never 
have  found  tuberculous  herds  there,  but  the  shut-up 
city  cow  has  it  as  badly  as  here.” 

“  It  is  reported  that  the  herds  of  Holland  and  Den¬ 
mark  are  badly  affected  with  this  disease.  Their  sur¬ 
plus  butter  goes  to  London.  Does  butter  carry  con¬ 
tagion  ?  ” 

“Yes,  surely.  The  fat  of  the  butter  protects  the 
bacilli  from  being  killed  by  the  acid  of  the  stomach  ; 
they  pass  to'the  intestines,  where  they  may  colon'ze 
on  the  walls,  or  begin  growth  in  the  mesenteric 
glands  or  the  liver.  Our  good  butter  has  a  sanitary 
chance  in  London.” 

“  When  you  find  a  herd  infected,  you  order  a  gen¬ 
eral  disinfection  of  the  premises.  Can  a  farmer  do 
this  properly  ?  ” 

“  In  my  judgment,  disinfection  should  be  done  by 
a  disinfecting  corps,  at  State  expense.  We  fought 
lung  plague  this  way,  and  did  not  have  to  disinfect 
the  second  time  ;  and  could  put  animals  into  stables, 
but  two  days  after  those  suffering  from  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  had  been  taken  out  for  slaughter.” 

“  Can  the  State  afford  to  buy  condemned  herds  ?  ” 

“  It  can  afford  to  do  so,  provided  the  owners  are 
placed  under  bonds  to  observe  the  regulations  that 
will  prevent  reinfection.  Tuberculosis  in  cattle  can 
be  stamped  out  completely  if  tuberculous  people  are 
kept  from  extending  the  disease.  The 
same  disease  so  prevalent  in  swine  is 
traceable  for  the  most  part  to  cattle. 

Sometimes  swine  are  fed  raw  offal — a 
particularly  dangerous  practice,  as  tuber¬ 
cle  will  be  found  there  if  anywhere.  The 
Germans  have  noticed  that  swine  fed 
separator  slime  become  tuberculous. 

Skim-milk  is  never  cooked  before  feeding 
it  It  would  be  wise  for  every  farmer 
when  dressing  swine  for  market,  to  make 
a  careful  examination  of  the  liver,  caul 
and  lungs.  Should  these  be  sound,  the 
presumption  is  that  there  is  no  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Beware  of  granules  or  lumpy,  in¬ 
flamed  places,  or  ‘  cheesy  ’  spots.  It  will 
give  an  in d  cation  as  to  the  probable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cows.  Fresh  air  and  sun- 
shire  kill  the  disease  germ  ;  it  can  last  a 
long  time  when  dry.  if  not  exposed  to 
light.  Dampen  stall  floors  and  alley-ways 
before  sweeping  them,  and  then  turn  on 
the  light,  and  lots  of  it  ” 

HOWARD  B  CANNON. 


HANTS  THAT  ARE  HIRED  0U1. 

HOW  THE  CITY  HOME  IS  DECORATED. 

Es’ery  city  house  of  any  pretensions  to 
refinement  must  now  be  decorated  freely 
with  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  work  of 
keeping  them  in  order  is  considerable.  Lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  regards  both  treatment  and  environment  re¬ 
sults  in  many  losses  and,  were  it  not  for  the  florist’s 
aid,  a  large  proportion  of  these  decorations  would 
survive  but  a  few  months. 

“  I  want  to  decorate  my  rooms  prettily  during  the 
winter,”  remarked  a  customer  to  a  Fifth  Avenue 
florist,  “but  I  don’t  know  what  I  need,  or  how  to 
care  for  the  plants.” 

“We  will  send  an  experienced  man  to  make  an 
estimate,  and  care  for  the  plants  afterwards,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  florist,  and  the  customer  left,  after  plac¬ 
ing  an  order. 

“Is  that  a  common  thing  to  do?”  the  florist  was 
asked. 

“  It  is  a  very  large  branch  of  our  business,”  said 
he.  “People  tell  us  what  they  want,  and  we  make 
an  estimate  of  the  number  and  variety  of  plants 
needed.  One  person  may  require  merely  two  or  three 
palms  and  ferns  in  her  drawiDg-room,  or  a  fern-dish 
upon  her  dining-table  ;  another  will  require  hall,  cor¬ 
ridor  and  reception  rooms  freely  decorated  with  the 
best  foliage  and  flowering  plants  in  season,  and  a 
certain  number  of  vases  constantly  filled  with  flowers, 
also.” 

“  How  do  you  estimate  the  expense  in  such  an 
order  ?” 

“By  number  and  quality  of  plants,  and  also,  by 
situation.  The  last  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it,  and  we  must  be  guided  just  as  an  insurance 
man  is  in  reckoning  a  risk  as  preferred,  hazardous, 
or  extra-hazardous.  In  an  apartment  overheated, 
draughty,  or  subject  to  escaping  gas,  we  must  natur¬ 
ally  charge  more  than  where  more  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  prevail.  Our  charges  are  based  upon  the  mar¬ 


ket  cost  of  the  plants,  varied  by  the  environment.” 

“  Are  the  plants  changed  during  the  time  they  are 
rented  ?  ” 

“Certainly;  if  flowering  plants,  they  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over.  If  foliage 
plants,  a  change  is  made  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
deteriorate  in  quality.  In  some  cases,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  to  change  the  plants  at  certain  intervals, 
whether  they  retain  their  freshness  or  not,  the  rental 
charged  being  influenced  by  this.  There  are  many 
cases  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  plants 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  season,  when  they  are 
foliage  varieties.  Often  the  person  renting  the  plants 
becomes  so  interested  in  them,  that  they  are  pur¬ 
chased  outright,  and  then  they  come  to  us  as  board¬ 
ers  when  the  owner  leaves  the  city.” 

“  It  would  appear  as  though  there  were  risk  in  thus 
hiring  the  plants.  Are  they  not  often  injured  by  lack 
of  care  ?” 

“  Doubtless  they  would  be  if  intrusted  to  inexperi¬ 
enced  persons,  but  they  are  under  our  constant 
supervision.  When  the  plants  are  hired,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  whereby  one  of  our  men  is  sent  to 
attend  to  them — it  may  be  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  it 
may  be,  in  exceptional  cases,  every  day.  He  waters 
and  clears  the  plants,  notices  any  indications  of  in¬ 
sects  or  disease,  and  when  necessary,  changes  them. 
There  is  thus  very  little  possibility  of  neglect  or  ill- 
usage.” 

“  What  plants  are  generally  hired  in  this  way  ?” 

“All  the  ordinary  foliage  plants  —  palms,  ferns, 
India-rubber  plants,  Norfolk  Island  pines,  Otaheite 
oranges,  or  Ardisias.  The  favorite  palms  are  Arecas, 
Kentias,  Latanias,  Ploenix  and  Cocos.  Good  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Boston  fern,  the  Sword  fern  (Nephrolepis 


exaltata),  the  Forked  Sword  fern  (Nephrolepis  daval- 
lioides  furcans),  and  Dicksonia  antarctica  make  a 
good  show.  We  should  not  be  inclined  to  rent  the 
delicate  Maidenhair  ferns.” 

“  What  flowering  plants  do  you  rent  ?” 

“Anything  in  season.  At  this  time  of  year,  Chinese 
primroses,  Cyclamens  and  Paris  daisies  are  used  a 
great  deal.  A  little  later,  Azaleas  and  Heaths  will 
be  available,  and  all  the  variety  of  potted  bulbs.  In 
addition  to  putting  these  decorating  plants  in  rooms, 
we  also  fill  conservatories,  either  with  the  foliage 
plants  alone,  or  with  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 
These  are  cared  for  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
plants  in  rooms.” 

Some  dealers  formed  the  impression,  at  first,  that 
this  system  of  plant-renting  might  injure  regular 
sales,  but  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  many  people  who  say  frankly  that  they 
“can’t  bother  with  house  plants  ”,  rent  them,  their 
trouble  being  relieved  by  the  florist’s  care-taker,  and 
thus  acquire  a  taste  for  the  plants  which  is  finally 
gratified  by  purchasing  them.  Dwellers  in  flats  and 
apartment  houses,  who  spend  only  a  few  months  of 
the  winter  in  the  city,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  for  buy¬ 
ing  plants,  which  must  be  boarded  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  hiring  system  suits  them 
very  well.  The  florists  who  make  a  specialty  of  this 
business  usually  maintain  a  regular  plant  boarding¬ 
house  during  the  summer,  and  also  a  plant  hospital 
where  they  care  for  ailing  specimens. 

Another  branch  of  the  plant-renting  business  is  the 
decorating  of  halls  and  reception  rooms,  but  this  is 
but  temporary,  and  does  not  involve  the  same  care¬ 
taking  as  the  rented  home  plants.  Arrangements  to 
keep  a  certain  number  of  vases  constantly  filled,  the 


flowers  being  replaced  at  intervals,  form  a  regular 
part  of  the  florist’s  business.  A  stated  price  being 
settled  upon,  the  florist  varies  the  flowers  with  the 
seasons.  In  some  cases,  a  contract  is  made  for  certain 
flowers  ;  for  example,  so  many  violets  or  roses  a  week. 
Contracts  are  also  made  for  table  decorations,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  series  of  entertainments.  The  use  of 
plants  and  flowers  for  decorating  is  now  regarded  as 
a  necessity,  rather  than  a  luxury,  and  the  business  is 
much  more  systematically  managed  than  in  former 
years. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Siebrecht,  of  New  York,  who  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  this  branch  of  the  business,  gives 
his  opinion  as  follows  :  “  The  first  essential  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  practical  men,  who  use  good  judgment  as 
to  what  particular  plant  or  plants  are  required  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  Single  plants  rent  for 
from  $2.50  up  to  $25,  and  sometimes  up  to  $35  per 
month,  according  to  size  and  value.  In  conserva¬ 
tories  cr  groups  in  private  houses,  hotels  or  club 
houses,  plants  rent  for  from  25  cents  to  $5  each  per 
month,  half  that  amount  for  a  week,  and  a  quarter 
that  amount  for  a  day,  and  for  a  season  of  from 
three  to  six  months,  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  from 
the  monthly  rate.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  upon 
how  often  plants  will  have  to  be  changed.  All 
plants  are  taken  full  care  of  by  us.  We  keep,  for 
this  purpose,  a  corps  of  trained  men,  efficient  gar¬ 
deners,  each  of  whom  has  a  route  of  places,  to  which 
he  goes  either  daily  or  every  other  day.  The  plants 
are  thus  watered  and  sponged  regularly,  and  when 
changed  for  fresh  plants,  the  old  plants  are  sent 
to  the  nurseries,  where  they  are  regrown  and  re¬ 
cuperated.  This  takes  from  one  to  three  years.  We 
also  treat  ailiDg  plants  for  their  owners,  maintaining 
a  species  of  hospital  for  valuable  speci¬ 
mens. 

“Palms  used  for  this  business  are  Ken¬ 
tias,  Phoenix,  Rhapis,  Areca  lutescens  and 
A.  Verschaffeltii,  A.  Bauerii  and  A.  sapi- 
da,  Latania  Borbonica,  Livistona  Austra¬ 
lis,  Cocos  plumosa,  C.  flexuosa,  C. 
Weddeliana,  Thrinax,  Caryota,  Sabal 
glaucescens,  in  the  order  named.  Other 
plants  which  are  used  are  Cycas  cir- 
cinalis,  C.  revoluta,  Dracaenas,  large 
Crotons,  Aspidistras  in  large  quantities, 
Araucarias,  Aucuba  Japonica.  Bay 
trees,  in  standard  globular  and  pyramid 
forms,  and  a  number  of  other  foliage 
plants,  besides  a  number  of  what  are 
termed  hardy  ferns  for  the  house  and 
conservatory.  Flowering  plants  and  cut 
flowers  are,  also,  furnished  on  the  same 
plan.  Fancy  baskets  and  costly  vases 
and  jardinieres  and  pedestals,  trays,  etc., 
are  also  furnished  for  and  with  the 
plants.” 

Siebrecht  &  Son’s  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  thus  used  in  this  branch  of 
their  extensive  business  last  year  was 
over  20  000.  In  this  way,  people  can 
have  their  houses  decorated  when  they 
wish,  and  only  for  the  time  they  desire, 
and  they  have  no  care  or  trouble,  this 
being  at  a  much  smaller  cost  than  if  they 
purchased  and  owned  the  plants  themselves.  Of 
course  it  requires  an  immense  capital  to  keep  up 
such  a  large  stock  of  plants.  The  business  is  figured 
out  to  a  nicety.  _  e.  t.  r. 


ft  HAT  THEY  SAY. 

Different  Kinds  of  Lime. — The  answer  to  W.  H. 
M.,  on  page  789,  advising  the  use  of  quick  lime  quoted 
at  $6.50  as  opposed  to  “  run  of  kiln  ”  at  $4,  might  mis¬ 
lead.  The  burners  generally  sort  out  the  lump  lime 
to  sell  for  building.  This  leaves  for  sale  the  fine 
lime — at  a  reduced  price — while  the  run  of  kiln  is 
composed  of  both  lump  and  fine  lime.  All  grades  are 
alike  quick  lime,  but  for  use  on  land,  the  fine  lime 
can  be  bought  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  either  of 
the  other  grades,  and  be  used  with  more  economy. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  p. 

English  Short-horn  Heifer. — At  Fig.  353,  is 
shown  a  picture  re-engraved  from  the  English  Mark 
Lane  Express,  which  shows  the  type  of  animal  desired 
by  the  Eaglish  Short-horn  breeders.  This  heifer  has 
won  prizes  at  the  best  shows,  and  is  a  fine  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  old  breed  that  has  done  so  much  for 
English  agriculture.  The  Short-horn  cow  has 
always  been  a  great  favorite  with  those  who  practice 
mixed  farming.  She  gives  a  good  mess  of  milk  of 
i'air  quality,  and  is  a  good-natured,  handsome  animal. 
When  she  resigns  her  place  at  the  pail,  she  is  ready 
to  supply  good  steaks  and  roasts.  Her  daughters 
follow  dutifully  in  her  footsteps,  and  her  sons  make 
the  best  of  beef.  In  this  country,  breeders  of  the 
special  dairy  breeds  have  made  a  good  deal  of  noise, 
and  in  many  neighborhoods,  the  Short-horn  cows  have 
been  bred  to  bulls  of  dairy  blood.  This  Gross  has 
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produced  grades  of  fine  dairy  type  and  quality,  some 
of  the  best  dairy  cattle  in  the  land  being  of  this 
breeding.  Just  now,  there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  American  Short-horn.  The  dairy  or 
milking  type  of  cow  has  been  developed,  until  it  is 
likely  that  the  breed  will  be  divided  into  three  quite 
distinct  classes.  One  class  will  be  bred  for  beef  pro¬ 
duction  largely,  another  for  dairy  and  beef  combined, 
while  the  Polled  Durham  or  hornless  Short-horn  will 
constitute  another  class. 

Jersey  Oxen. — I  do  not  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  802,  that  “  the  dairy  steer  is  usually  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  little  fellow— hardly  large  enough  to  provide  a 
good-sized  roast  of  beef,”  and  “only  on  such  hills,  how¬ 
ever,  could  Jersey  oxen  be  made  profitable.”  I  have 
a  photo  of  a  Holstein  steer  shown  at  the  Chicago  Fat 
Stock  Show  in  1890,  that  was  good  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  sweepstakes  class,  and  make  a  very  credit¬ 
able  appearance.  I  wish  that  I  might  never  be  served 
with  poorer  beef,  for  he  was  good  enough  for  anybody. 
As  to  Jersey  oxen,  I  have  not  used  them,  but  have 
seen  several  pairs,  and  know  of  one  large  farm 
where  they  keep  nothing  else.  I  have  seen  them 
weigh  3,600  pounds,  and  recently  saw  two  pairs  of 
three-year-olds  that  were  good  for  2,400  pounds  per 
pair.  These  are  about  the  weights  of  Devons.  The 
Jersey  oxen  are  prompt  and  willing  workers,  fast 
walkers  with  heads  and  tails  up,  and  in  plowing  will 
keep  up  with  the  average  horse  team.  The  Jersey 
steer  is  not  made  for  beef  purposes,  but  for  working 
oxen,  the  Jerseys  are  the  equal  of  many  others. 

New  York.  edwin  c.  powell. 

Jersey  Cattle  in  Chestnut  Orchard. — If  H.  M. 
Engle  &  Son,  page  785,  will  pasture  their  chestnut 
grove  with  Jersey  cattle,  feeding  some  grain  feed  to 
keep  in  prime  condition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  keep  down  the  under-brush  and  yield 
a  profit  above  all  feed  and  care,  if  properly 
cared  for.  t.  e. 

North  Carolina. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  would  need  Jerseys  with 
hooks  on  their  feet  to  climb  such  hillsides  as 
those  sprout  chestnut  groves.  The  hills  are 
too  steep.  Goats  might  live  there,  but  not 
ordinary  cattle. 

Poultry  House  at  Hope  Farm. — Fig.  354 
shows  a  cheap  poultry  house  in  which  the 
Black  Minorcas  at  Hope  Farm  are  kept.  This 
house  is  7  x  16  feet.  It  is  built  of  cheap  hem¬ 
lock  lumber  costing  $13  per  1,000  feet.  A 
skeleton  of  2  x  4  joist,  was  first  made,  and  the 
boards  were  nailed  to  it.  We  then  tacked 
over  roof  and  sides  three  thicknesses  of  thick 
wrapping  paper,  and  daubed  on  two  thick 
coats  of  water-gas  tar.  Then  thin  strips  were 
tacked  over  the  cracks,  and  another  thick 
coat  of  tar  was  daubed  over  all.  The  two 
windows  in  front  are  now  glazed,  and  since 
the  picture  was  taken,  a  small  hendoor  has 
been  cut  in  the  front  of  the  house.  This 
house  is  warm  and  dry,  and  now  shelters 
about  60  hens  and  pullets.  As  shown  in  the 
picture,  the  house  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  means 
of  wire  netting.  In  one  side,  we  keep  our  breeding 
pen  of  old  Black  Business  birds,  and  in  the  other,  the 
best  selection  of  the  pullets.  The  interior  shows 
how  the  nests  are  arranged,  also  the  feeding  trough. 
Our  houses  are  cleaned  out  twice  a  week,  and  once 
every  two  weeks  the  roosts  are  daubed  with  tar. 
This  seems  to  have  thoroughly  cleared  out  the  ver¬ 
min.  This  house  cost  but  little  in  actual  cash,  and 
gives  first-rate  satisfaction  thus  far. 

A  Success  With  Crimson  Clover. — Early  in  July, 
1896,  we  sowed  broadcast  25  pounds  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  per  acre  in  the  growing  corn  at  the  time  of  the 
last  cultivation.  The  clover  grew  nicely,  and  when 
the  corn  was  cut  for  the  silo,  it  was  in  long  rows  be¬ 
tween  the  corn,  The  clover  then  spread  until  it 
covered  the  entire  field.  When  the  ground  was  frozen 
hard,  we  ran  a  roller  over  it  to  break  oil  the  corn 
stubs  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  mower.  The 
clover  was  in  full  bloom  from  May  10  to  19,  when  the 
last  of  it  was  cut,  and  it  was  the  most  beautiful  sight 
imaginable  ;  in  fact,  if  valuable  for  no  other  purpose, 
it  would  be  as  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  only  objection, 
if  it  can  be  called  one,  is  the  number  of  people  it 
attracts,  who  help  themselves,  as  many  as  19  being 
counted  in  the  field  at  one  time.  We  fed  green  from 
this  field  of  six  acres,  20  cows  for  10  days,  and  then 
cured  nearly  five  tons  of  good  hay.  I  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  make  hay  again,  preferring  to  turn  the  surplus 
under,  as  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  it  is  very 
hard  to  cure  anything,  especially  a  plant  of  such 
rank  growth.  This  year,  we  planted  corn  on  the 
same  piece  again,  using  a  homemade  fertilizer,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  was  the  second 
year,  we  had  the  largest  and  finest  yield,  both  in  ears 
and  stalks,  of  any  piece  on  the  farm.  From  where  I 
write,  I  see  another  eight-acre  field  from  which  we 


took  117  tons  of  corn  for  the  silo,  and  in  which  we 
sowed  Crimson  clover  in  the  same  way  this  year,  and 
it  is  now  one  beautiful  mat  of  green,  the  entire  field 
being  covered.  p*  t.  n. 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

Down  With  Tramp  Hunters. — You  ask  what  we 
think  about  what  Mr.  Ballou  says  concerning  the 
tramp  hunter  ;  he  should  be  severely  dealt  with.  This 
State  imposes  a  fine  of  $25  for  hunting  without  a 
written  permit,  but  very  few  enforce  it  for  fear  of 
having  barn  or  house  or  crops  destroyed.  I  have 
heard  some  men  who  do  not  own  a  foot  of  land  say 
that  they  would  hunt  where  and  when  they  pleased. 
If  a  law  were  passed  allowing  any  man  to  shoot  any 
one  for  trespassing,  the  same  as  for  burglary,  then 
and  not  ill  then  would  the  tramp  hunter  learn  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  stay  off,  or  get  per¬ 
mission  before  he  hunts  on  some  other  person’s  land. 
Such  should  be  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  pro¬ 
tect  every  one  who  owns  land  and  pays  tax  thereon. 

Indiana.  l.  h.  g. 

Cement  to  Protect  Trees. — I  have  found  a  better 
way  to  protect  trees  from  animals  than  the  methods 
given  in  recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mix  hydraulic 
cement  and  skim-milk  into  a  thick  paint,  and  use 
about  one  ounce  of  crude  petroleum  to  each  gallon 
of  paint,  not  more.  Clean  away  the  soil  to  the  large 
roots,  and  paint  the  body  with  a  heavy  coat  up  as 
high  as  the  snow  is  likely  to  pile  about  it ;  for  rab¬ 
bits,  paint  two  feet  higher,  so  they  can’t  reach  the 
body  above  the  snow.  If  one  coat  be  not  heavy 
enough,  put  on  the  second  as  soon  as  the  first  hardens. 
It  can  be  put  on  with  an  old  broom,  but  a  short,  stiff 
brush  is  better.  When  dry,  the  soil  can  be  replaced 
about  the  tree.  This  hardens  into  a  coat  of  stone 
about  the  tree,  and  no  animal  will  attempt  to  gnaw 


through  it.  It  is,  also,  a  perfect  preventive  of  attacks 
of  borers,  but  for  this  purpose  it  need  not  have  any 
crude  petroleum  added.  I  have  found  a  thick  paste 
of  cement  and  sweet  skim-milk  as  above,  to  which  a 
little  linseed  oil  has  been  added,  the  best  thing  to 
apply  where  large  limbs  are  necessarily  cut  off  of 
fruit  trees.  It  hardens  over  the  wound,  will  do  no  harm 
if  it  be  put  on  so  as  to  reach  on  to  the  bark,  and  will 
stay  longer  and  better  than  any  kind  of  paint.  Try  it ! 

New  York.  j.  s.  woodward. 


HOW  THEY  RAISE  POTATOES  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  pictures  shown  on  our  first  page  are  from 
photographs  taken  in  the  field  o  Mr.  F.  A.  Huebner, 
of  Manitowoc,  Wis.  They  show  the  sort  of  potatoes 
raised  in  that  country,  and  also  give  us  a  view  of  the 
human  stock  that  is  growing  up  on  these  prairie 
farms.  Mr.  Huebner  sends  us  the  following  account 
of  his  potato  culture  : 

The  soil  of  this  field  is  a  level  clay,  with  about  four 
inches  of  black  virgin  soil  on  top.  This  field  was  used  as 
a  horse  pasture  for  about  five  years.  In  the  summer  of 
1895,  it  was  plowed  10  to  12  inches  deep  with  a  sulky 
plow  with  four  horses.  That  fall,  it  was  prepared  for 
winter  rye,  and  produced,  in  1896,  a  crop  of  41  bushels 
to  the  acre.  After  the  rye  crop  was  harvested,  the 
soil  was  plowed  12  inches  deep,  harrowed  and  rolled 
to  make  it  level.  During  the  winter,  about  12  cords 
of  horse  manure  per  acre  were  hauled  on  the  field, 
each  load  piled  by  itself.  In  April,  this  manure  was 
spread  and  worked  into  the  ground  with  a  disk  har¬ 
row.  Then  followed  three  weeks  of  rain,  after  which, 
or  the  first  week  in  May,  Mr.  H.  planted  Carman  No. 
3  potatoes  about  seven  inches  deep  and  covered  them 
level  with  the  surface. 

The  soil  was  comparatively  clean  during  the  season, 
but  he  cultivated  frequently  with  a  spring-tooth  cul¬ 


tivator.  As  the  seed  was  planted  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  the  cultivator  was  worked  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  Very  little  hilling  was  done,  but  they  worked 
the  soil  as  close  to  the  potato  vines  as  possible,  and 
seed  pieces  with  three  or  four  eyes  were  used.  The 
seed  remained  in  the  ground  until  June  before  the 
tops  appeared  above  the  ground.  Mr.  Huebner  says 
that  the  boys  became  quite  anxious,  as  they  feared 
the  seed  would  not  grow.  They  dug  down  into  the 
hills  to  find  out,  and  then  they  found  that  the  seed 
pieces  of  Carman  No.  3  had  produced  small  potatoes 
the  size  of  dove’s  eggs  before  the  plants  had  any  foli¬ 
age  above  ground.  In  warm  weather,  the  plants 
grew  fast  and  furiously.  The  vines  were  dark  green, 
and  covered  the  entire  field  in  spite  of  the  distance 
between  the  hills. 

In  September,  the  small  boy  went  with  a  basket  to 
get  some  Carman  No.  3  potatoes  to  show  at  the  county 
fair.  Every  tuber  he  brought  home  weighed  more 
than  two  pounds.  This  astonished  Mr.  H.,  so  that  he 
left  the  Carmans  until  all  other  varieties  had  been 
dug  and  stored.  One  Saturday,  his  son,  who  attends 
the  Two  Rivers  High  School,  invited  some  of  the 
boys  out  to  help  dig  potatoes.  We  see  them  in  the 
pictures  picking  up  the  crop,  and  also  laying  in  a 
balanced  ration  at  noon.  The  chances  are  that  they 
enjoyed  the  latter  operation  fully  as  well  as  they 
did  that  of  picking  potatoes.  The  tubers  were  thrown 
out  with  a  Common  Sense  digger,  which  was  pulled 
by  two  strong  horses.  Mr.  Huebner  says  that,  as  this 
machine  moved  along  the  row,  the  potatoes  tumbled 
out  like  limestones,  and  dropped  on  the  toes  of  the 
man  who  guided  the  digger.  The  nine  largest  tubers, 
all  shapely  and  perfect,  weighed  30  pounds  and  3 
ounces.  This  is  no  big  story,  but  a  simple  statement 
of  fact,  and  it  will  show  some  of  the  eastern  readers 
what  that  rich  land  in  the  Northwest  can  be 
made  to  do  in  the  way  of  potato  culture. 

PROTECTION  FOR  ORCHARD  TREES. 

TREES  KILLED  BY  AXLE  GREASE. 

Here  we  have  Jack  rabbits  and  the  common 
cotton-tails.  Nothing  will  keep  Jack  rabbits 
from  destroying  young  fruit  trees  excepting 
wire  screens  or  strips  of  lath.  They  will  tear 
off  corn  stalks,  cloth  or  paper  to  get  at  the 
tree,  and  axle  grease  and  whitewash  are  deli¬ 
cacies  which  they  seem  to  relish.  Almost  any 
thin  covering  will  keep  the  small  rabbits  and 
mice  from  the  trees.  Axle  grease  will  kill  the 
trees,  and  should  not  be  used.  One  fall,  I 
thinly  coated  1  500  young  apple,  peach,  plum, 
cherry,  pear,  quince,  apricot  and  chestnut 
trees  with  it,  mixed  one-half  lard.  I  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  it,  and  watched  for  results.  It  kept 
the  small  rabbits  and  mice  away,  but  to  the 
Jack  rabbits  it  was  like  butter  on  a  boy’s 
bread,  and  seemed  just  to  suit  them.  In  two 
or  three  months,  I  noticed  that  the  bark  was 
turning  black  in  spots  on  some  of  the  trees, 
and  cutting  through,  found  that  the  inside  of 
the  bark  was  killed  next  to  the  wood.  I  set 
some  men  at  work  at  once  to  scrape  and  wash  the  trees 
with  strong  tar- soap  suds,  and  it  was  a  much  harder 
job  to  get  the  axle  grease  off  than  to  put  it  on.  Many 
of  the  trees  were  killed  outright ;  some  leafed  out  in 
the  spring  and  died  in  midsummer  ;  some  grew  for  a 
time  above  where  the  grease  reached,  and  did  not 
grow  a  particle  where  the  grease  was  put  on  ;  some 
died  on  one  side  as  high  up  as  the  grease  was 
used.  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  I  had  not  scraped  and 
washed  the  trees  when  I  did,  most  of  them  would 
have  been  killed.  The  apricots  were  injured  most, 
the  pears  next,  peaches  next,  and  the  plums  with¬ 
stood  that  barbarous  treatment  better  than  any  of 
the  others,  although  some  of  every  kind  were  killed 
with  it. 

The  best  protection  of  all  is  wire  screen,  such  as  is 
used  for  mosquito  bars.  Buy  it  in  rolls  18  inches 
wide,  then  cut  it  across  into  strips  six  inches  wide,  roll 
these  strips  tightly  around  an  old  broom  handle  so  that 
they  will  stay  curled,  then  spring  them  around  the 
tree  and  sink  the  lower  end  an  inch  into  the  ground. 
As  the  tree  grows,  the  wire  will  expand,  and  will 
protect  the  trees  from  borers  and  sunscald  in  the 
summer,  and  from  mice  and  all  kinds  of  rabbits  in 
the  winter.  The  strips  can  be  cut  and  curled  in  the 
barn  on  a  rainy  day,  and  a  boy  can  take  them  in  a 
bushel  basket  and  spring  them  around  the  trees  very 
rapidly.  They  are  much  cheaper  and  much  better  in 
every  way  than  strips  of  lath.  The  expense  for  the 
wire  screen  would  be  about  a  cent  a  tree  for  the  com¬ 
mon  wire.  The  aluminium-covered  wire  is  much  bet¬ 
ter,  as  it  will  last  much  longer,  and  is  much  more 
pliable  ;  but  at  present  prices,  it  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  common  wire.  The  price  for  this  pro¬ 
tection  is  merely  nominal  when  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  tree.  A  fruit  tree  that  has  lived  through 
the  first  summer  in  the  orchard,  is  worth_$l,  and  it  is 
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better  to  spend  another  dollar  in  protecting  it  than 
to  lose  it  and  have  to  replant. 

It  would  be  a  great  job  to  tie  strips  of  lath  around 
2,000  or  3,000  trees,  and  some  orchards  in  this  vicinity 
contain  more  than  100,000  trees ;  besides,  the  laths 
may  cramp  the  trees  too  tightly,  or  the  strings  may 
break  and  the  laths  fall  off,  but  the  wire  screen  will 
not  blow  off  or  fall  off,  and  it  will  expand  and  adjust 
itself  to  the  size  of  the  tree  as  the  tree  grows.  No 
grease  of  any  kind  should  ever  be  put  on  a  living 
fruit  tree.  Most  washes,  aside  from  soapsuds,  are  dan¬ 
gerous  experiments.  Even  orchards  that  are  sprayed 
the  most  seem  to  bear  the  least  in  the  long  run. 

Kansas.  _ T.  w  harrison. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  RUN-DOWN  FARM. 

A  CROP  OF  POTATOE8  ;  THE  FERTILIZER  COST. 

Part  III. 

This  immense  growth  of  pea  vines  was  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  surface  all  winter,  and  was  turned  under 
in  the  spring  of  1897,  for  potatoes.  The  ground  was 
well  plowed,  worked  up  with  Cutaway  and  Acme 
harrows,  and  fertilized  broadcast,  with  1,000  pounds 
per  acre,  of  the  following  mixture  :  200  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda,  200  pounds  of  blood,  200  pounds  of  tankage, 
400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  1,000  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate.  It  was  marked  both  ways,  2^x2 %  feet, 
and  planted  April  23.  Backward  weather  delayed 
the  sprouting,  so  that  it  was  May  1  before  the  rows 
could  be  seen  plain  enough  to  cultivate.  July  15,  we 
began  to  dig  for  market,  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
100  bushels  per  day.  As  we  sold  potatoes  the  summer 
before  for  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel,  we  naturally 
wanted  to  get  this  crop  on  the  market  while  prices 
were  running  from  $1  to  $1.05  per  bushel.  Not  to 
weary  the  reader,  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  got  a  little 
over  $900  from  that  piece  of  potatoes.  Of  course,  the 
price  helped  us  out,  you  say  ;  that’s  right,  but  dry 
and  generally  unfavorable  weather  caused  a  short 
crop,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  price,  the  country 
over. 

Our  crop  on  this  particular  field  suffered  from  dry 
weather  proportionately  as  much  as  other  people’s. 
The  middle  of  June,  good  judges,  who  looked  the 
field  over,  estimated  the  yield  at  500  bushels  per 
acre.  At  no  time  during  the  early  part  of  summer 
did  we  have  the  normal  rainfall ;  showers  once  or 
twice  made  the  ground  quite  wet  on  one  end  of  the 
farm,  while  at  the  other  (where  this  particular  field 
was  located)  none  fell  worth  noticing.  The  latter 
part  of  June,  and  forepart  of  July,  we  were  visited 
by  a  torrid  wave,  the  thermometer  making  a  record 
of  over  90  degrees  in  the  shade  for  days  at  a  time. 
Every  experienced  potato  grower  knows  that  a  week 
of  that  kind  of  weather  is  pretty  sure  to  reduce  the 
yield  of  tubers  one-half,  if  not  destroy  it  altogether. 

The  varieties  planted  were  White  Bliss  Triumph, 
second-crop  seed  from  North  Carolina,  Now  Queen, 
Early  Sunrise,  Carman  No.  1,  Manum’s  Enormous, 
and  Maggie  Murphy.  The  respective  yields  were  in 
proportion  to  their  earliness.  The  White  Bliss  were 
planted  on  a  portion  of  the  field  naturally  quite 
damp ;  they  matured,  at  least,  10  days  earlier  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties,  and  gave  a  bushel  of  mar¬ 
ketable  tubers  from  17  hills.  Inasmuch  as  the  field 
was  marked  2}£  feet  each  way,  we  had  over  6,900  hills 
per  acre.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  variety  was  good 
for  400  bushels  per  acre,  but  the  quality  is  such  that 
few  merchants  care  to  buy  the  second  time.  The 
poorest  yield  was  from  Maggie  Murphy  and  Enormous, 
where  I  had  confidently  expected  the  best  results, 
and  no  doubt,  would  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
them  had  not  drought  caught  the  crop  too  soon, 
and  actually  burned  them  to  the  ground  in  about 
three  days.  The  numbers  were  there  all  right,  but 
size  was  lacking. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to 
figure  up  a  little,  and  see  whether  we  can  get  an  idea 
as  to  about  how  much  expense  has  gone  on  this 
patch.  In  the  spring  of  1895,  we  applied  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  800  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  worth  $6  ;  400 
pounds  of  animal  bone,  worth  $6.60 ;  400  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  worth  $9  ;  in  1896,  400  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  worth  $9  ;  1,600  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  worth  $12  ;  400  pounds  -of  muriate  of  potash, 
worth  $9.  In  1897,  the  mixture  was  worth  $14  per 
acre,  or  for  four  acres,  $56,  making  a  total  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  applied  in  three  years,  $107.60.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  cost  of  stoning  and  subsoiling  —  $127.50  — 
we  have  a  grand  total  of  $335.10,  on  four  acres  of 
ground,  almost  $60  per  acre.  But  the  critical  reader 
is  ready  to  exclaim,  “  You  have  made  no  charge  for 
all  the  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating,  use  of  ground 
for  two  or  three  years,  etc.”  Very  true,  my  friend, 
neither  have  I  given  the  field  any  credit  for  its  im¬ 
proved  appearance,  its  increased  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  crop  production  in  the  future,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  crop  of  rye  growing  on  it  now.  I  think  I  made 
a  mistake  just  at  this  point ;  if  I  had  sown  Crimson 
clover  after  the  potatoes  were  off,  instead  of^rye,  it 


would,  probably,  have  been  better  ;  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  so  much  dry  weather  during  the  fall  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  I  have  not  been  as  success¬ 
ful  with  Crimson  clover  as  I  could  wish,  and  have 
about  concluded  to  abandon  it.  But  the  rye  on  this 
field,  before  the  snow  fell,  was  a  solid  mat,  and  a 
rule  with  one  end  on  the  ground,  showed  a  height  of 
nine  inches,  while  it  was  easy  to  straighten  it  up  to 
15  inches. 

Then  there  was  another  reason  why  I  sowed  rye.  I 
intend  to  apply  more  or  less  (probably  more  rather 
than  less)  stable  manure  this  winter,  for  early  cab¬ 
bage  next  summer,  and  as  the  field  in  question  is 
somewhat  sloping,  I  thought  the  growth  of  rye  would, 
to  some  extent,  help  to  keep  the  manure  from  being 
carried  down  the  hill  by  melting  snow.  And  now  I 
suppose  that  the  reader  is  quite  ready  to  ask,  if  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  a  good  thing,  why  not  continue  their  use  ? 
If  you  can  succeed  in  growing  profitable  crops  of 
potatoes,  why  can  you  not  grow  cabbage  as  well  ?  A 
very  proper  question  ;  I  am  glad  you  asked  it.  I  will 
answer  it  next  week.  m.  garrahan. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa. 


FROM  WHEAT  TO  FRUIT. 

CHANGES  IN  DELAWARE  FARMING. 

Varieties  and  Methods  of  Culture. 

The  old  town  of  Seaford,  in  lower  Delaware,  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  peach  belt.  Years  ago,  before 
the  war,  many  of  the  slave-holding  farmers  in  that 
section  raised  large  crops  of  wheat  and  corn.  Labor 
was  cheap  in  those  days,  and  wheat  was  worth  $1  50 
and  more  per  bushel.  The  war  put  an  end  to  slave 
labor,  and  the  great  wheat  farms  of  the  West  put  an 
end  to  high  prices  for  Delaware  wheat  A  change 
came  over  these  grain  farms  of  Delaware,  a  change 
in  which  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas  and  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  had  a  large  share.  Probably  no  class  of 
farmers  suffered  more  from  the  decline  in  wheat 
prices  than  the  gentlemen  farmers  of  this  peninsula, 
for  these  men  invested  most  of  their  capital  and 
energy  in  wheat-growing.  A  peach  tree,  with  smaller 
fruits  in  its  wake,  captured  the  grain  fields,  and  the 
canning  factory  took  the  place  of  the  flour  mill. 

The  old  times  have  gone,  but  they  have  left  solid 
evidences  and  memories  behind  them.  The  substantial 
old  mansions  of  slavery  days  are  yet  to  be  seen.  They 
usually  stand  back  from  the  road  behind  stately  white 
pillars,  which  gleam  through  the  shadow  on  sunny 
days,  when  patches  of  sunshine  break  down  through 
the  live  oaks  in  front  of  the  house.  There  is  usually 
an  old-fashioned  garden  with  its  rods  of  box  hedge, 
and  its  flower  beds.  In  the  old  days,  it  was  easy  to 
keep  two  or  three  pensioners  from  field  work  in  the 
garden,  but  in  these  busy,  fruit-growing  days,  the 
gardens  are  too  often  neglected.  “  Roseland,”  the 
home  of  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  is  just  such  an  old-time 
place.  The  house  and  its  surroundings  carry  one 
back  to  the  days  before  the  war,  but  the  modern  barn 
and  the  orchards  of  fruit  and  nursery  stock  crowd 
the  present  in  upon  it.  I  had  little  to  do  with  old- 
time  memories  on  my  visit,  but  I  was  anxious  to  learn 
something  about  the  more  prosaic  side  of  life. 

“  Why- do  you  claim  that  Delaware  nursery  stock  is 
particularly  valuable  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  Wright. 

“  We  do  not  claim  to  beat  the  world  on  all  classes 
of  stock,”  he  replied,  “  but  we  do  excel  in  certain 
lines.  For  example,  this  peninsula  produces  a  peach 
tree  just  about  the  right  size  at  one  year  old.  It  is 
straight  and  clean,  with  plenty  of  roots.  It  usually 
grows  the  entire  season,  making  a  straight  stem  and, 
if  properly  grown,  will  ‘  put  out  ’  at  any  point  along 
the  stem  wherever  you  wish  to  form  the  head.” 

“  At  what  height  do  you  usually  top  your  trees  ?  ” 

“  About  13^  to  2  feet  is  the  practice  with  us.” 

“  What  gives  the  tree  a  superior  root  growth  ?  ” 

“Our  land  is  a  nice  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  It  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  we  fertilize  with  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  tree  never  stops  growing,  and  the  long 
summer  and  autumn  give  it  the  best  chance  to  ripen 
and  not  injure  the  bark.  When  these  trees  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  richer  soil,  they  appreciate  it,  and  do 
their  best.” 

“  How  do  these  trees  compare  with  stock  grown  in 
other  sections  ?  ” 

“  You  may  have  noticed  many  peach  trees  grown  in 
the  North.  They  have  a  dark-green  bark,  often  while 
the  tree  is  in  full  growth,  and  a  cold  snap  kills  the 
leaves  and  stops  all  growth.  Our  trees  are  usually 
very  stocky,  but  not  tall  unless  forced.  Western  trees 
are  often  tall,  but  being  grown  on  a  very  rich  soil, 
they  are  likely  to  have  poor  roots  and  a  long  stem, 
and  in  many  cases,  will  not  transplant  so  well.  We 
can  grow  peach,  plum  or  apple  trees,  but  our  soil  is 
not  rich  enough  to  produce  the  best  pear  stocks,  un¬ 
less  it  be  Keiffer,  Garber  or  LeConte.” 

“  What  is  claimed  for  southern-grown  strawberry 
plants  ?  ” 

“  On  our  light  soil,  &nd  with  favorable  seasons,  our 


experience  is  that  strawberry  plants  have  a  better 
system  of  roots  and,  as  a  rule,  make  more  plants  than 
they  do  in  the  North  or  West.  In  digging,  we  can 
get  all  the  roots,  which  cannot  be  done  on  a  heavy 
clay  soil.” 

“  What  about  blackberries  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  produce  better  black¬ 
berries  than  other  sections.  Here  we  grow  Wilson’s 
E  arly,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  point  of  size  and 
quality.  It  is  not,  however,  hardy  farther  north, 
and  thus  we  have  an  advantage  in  it  ” 

“Is  this  a  raspberry  country,  Mr.  Wright  ?” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  with  fields  of  25  to  100  acres  in  rasp¬ 
berries,  you  can  readily  see  that  this  fruit  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  paying  crop.  Blackcaps  do  not  pay  us,  and 
very  few  are  grown.  Our  reds,  like  Miller  or  Turner, 
come  so  early  that  we  find  the  price  per  quart  for 
these  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  price  for  blackcaps.  ” 

“  What  about  varieties  of  strawberries  ?” 

“  Cuthbert  was  formerly  the  variety  for  us,  but 
Miller  has  now  almost  entirely  superseded  it.  Miller 
is  firmer,  comes  earlier,  and  sells  at  higher  prices,  so 
we  all  grow  it  in  preference .  We  find  that  a  moderately 
stiff  clay  soil  is  best  for  raspberries.  As  a  rule,  few 
insects  or  diseases  have  troubled  our  red  raspberries. 
I  have  seen  canes  of  Cuthbert  eight  feet  high  grown 
during  a  single  season  on  rich  land  Miller  is  not  so 
strong  a  grower,  but  is  more  stocky  and,  as  I  have 
said,  hardier.” 

“  I  suppose  that  strawberries  are  really  considered 
a  farm  crop  down  here  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  all  over  lower  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  there  is  hardly  a  farm  but  has  from  1  to  10  acres  of 
strawberries,  and  many  run  up  to  50  and  even  75  acres 
of  this  fruit.  I  could  give  many  instances  of  a  single 
season’s  profit  in  strawberries.  Our  light  soil  ripens 
berries  early,  and  they  come  on  very  rapidly.  Of 
course,  we  hear  of  yields  of  7,000  quarts  per  acre, 
but  I  think  2,000  quarts  for  the  average  is  high 
enough.  Oftentimes,  thousands  of  quarts  are  left 
unpicked  in  the  field,  as  when  the  lower  Jersey  ber¬ 
ries  begin  to  flood  the  markets,  we  must  stop  ship¬ 
ping.  Hence,  we  often  do  not  get  our  full  crop  to 
market.” 

“  What  about  fertilizing  the  strawberry  crop  ?” 

“For  one  thing,  I  have  observed  that  nitrate  of 
soda  used  on  soft  berries  like  Parry,  Sharpless  or 
Phillips’  Seedling,  causes  them  to  lose  color  and  be¬ 
come  softer.  On  Wilson,  Lovett,  Meeks’s  Early,  or  Hoff¬ 
man,  all  of  which  are  firm  berries,  the  nitrate  gives  a 
good  crop  with  strong  growth  and  plenty  of  color.” 

“You  would  use  nitrogenous  manures  with  care 
then  ?” 

“  Yes,  such  manures  are  excellent  to  start  a  patch 
the  first  season,  but  should  be  applied  sparingly  the 
second  year,  if  fruit  is  the  object.  With  us,  plenty 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary  the  second  year,  and 
we  find  it  cheapest  in  the  form  of  dissolved  rock. 
Some  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  is  necessary,  but 
if  you  want  the  ideal  strawberry  patch,  turn  under  a 
growth  of  Crimson  clover  and  sow  cow  peas  on  the 
sod,  and  let  the  vines  lie  through  the  winter.  In  the 
spring,  plow  deep  and  get  the  soil  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Then  apply  dissolved  rock  and  fish  or 
tankage  in  the  furrow,  three  or  four  weeks  before 
the  plants  are  set.” 

“In  what  proportion  would  you  mix  the  tankage 
and  rock  ?  " 

“  About  1,600  pounds  of  the  rock  to  400  pounds  of 
fish,  and  I  would  use  600  pounds  per  acre  of  the 
mixture.  Set  the  plants  about  April  1,  and  about  a 
month  later,  apply  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre.  If  wood  ashes  can  be  had  at  a  fair  price,  I 
prefer  them  to  muriate  of  potash.” 

“  Is  it  necessary  to  mulch  in  this  country  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  never  mulch,  but  perhaps  it  would  pay  us 
to  do  so.”  h.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued). 


Keeping  the  Fruit  Patch  Clean. 

M..  Massachusetts. — What  tools  and  methods  shall  I  use  in  order 
to  keep  my  blackberries  and  other  small  fruits  free  from  weeds  ? 

Ans. — My  practice  in  the  cultivation  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries  is,  as  soon  as  the  surface  canes  are 
removed  and  rows  put  in  shape  for  fruiting,  to  plow  the 
spaces  between  the  rows,  turning  the  soil  away  from 
the  rows  ;  then  clean  out  what  remains  with  hoes.  I 
fertilize,  if  necessary,  and  plow  the  soil  back  toward 
the  rows.  After  this,  I  u  se  the  spring-tooth  culti¬ 
vator,  and  keep  up  the  cultivation  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  soil  moisture,  by 
making  a  fine  mulch  upon  the  surface,  and  continue 
it  as  long  as  we  can  pass  between  the  rows  and  not 
injure  the  fruit.  I  set  my  blackberries  seven  and 
eight  feet  apart,  as  they  need  more  room  than  rasp¬ 
berries.  I  use  for  small  fruits,  after  setting,  the  12- 
tooth  Planet  Jr.  and  the  14-tooth  Iron  Age  cultivators. 
After  heavy  rains  compact  the  soil,  I  sometimes  use 
the  spring-tooth  to  looser*  up  the  middles. 

WALTER  F.  TARER, 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Winter  Apples  for  Ohio. 

8.  A.,  Stark  County,  0.— What  kind  of  apples  shall  I  plant  here  ? 
The  Baldwin  and  Grimes  Golden  come  very  near  being  fall  apples 
in  this  locality.  I  would  like  to  try  Jonathan,  Hubbardston, 
Sutton  Beauty  and  Wolf  River.  Hy  soil  is  rather  heavy  clay.  I 
wish  to  plant  for  winter  only,  as  the  fall  market  is  overdone 
already. 

Ans. — As  winter  apples  are  desired  and,  probably, 
only  such  as  are  good  for  market,  the  Wolf  River  is 
not  at  all  suitable,  because  it  is  a  late  fall  variety  in 
Ohio.  Hubbardston  and  Jonathan  are  not  late  keep¬ 
ers,  but  they  will  keep  until  midwinter  when  grown 
in  Northern  Ohio,  and  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
Sutton  is  a  later  keeper,  and  is,  also,  of  good  quality. 
The  three  last  will  do  quite  well  for  market  in  the 
section  indicated.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  York 
Imperial  should,  also,  be  planted,  and  in  consider¬ 
able  proportion  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Sutton  Beauty  and  York  Imperial  Apples. 

E.  II.  V.,  Milton,  N.  Y. — Last  year  Mr.  Van  Deman  recom¬ 
mended  planting  York  Imperial  and  Sutton  Beauty  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  New  York.  lias  he  changed  his  mind  ?  From  the 
exhibits  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  that  Sutton  Beauty  is  the  most 
salable.  Is  the  York  Imperial  of  better  quality?  Which  is  the 
longer  keeper  ?  What  are  the  best  two  market  varieties  of  Japan 
plums  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  I  now  think  that  York  Imperial  and 
Sutton  Beauty  are  two  of  the  very  best  apples  for 
New  York.  They  are  not  very  different  in  quality, 
the  Sutton  Beauty,  perhaps,  being  a  little  the  better 
flavored.  York  Imperial  is  decidedly  \he  larger.  As 
to  their  comparative  keeping  qualities,  there  has 
never  been  a  series  of  tests  made  with  fruit  grown  at 
the  same  place  in  New  York,  but  it  is  begun  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station.  Burbank  and  Red  June 
are,  perhaps,  the  best  two  Japan  plums  for  market, 
as  they  are  both  red ;  this  color  seems  to  suit  the 
public  eye  better  than  any  other.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

About  Various  Raspberries. 

A.  P.  .7.,  Brandon,  Vt. — 1.  What  is  the  difference  between  Lou¬ 
don  and  Marlboro  raspberries  ?  Is  there  enough  difference  in  the 
looks  of  cane  or  taste  of  berry  to  distinguish  them  readily  ?  A 
neighbor  bought  of  a  Rochester  nurseryman  both  kinds,  and 
thinks  that  he  was  short  of  the  Loudon  and  sent  Marlboro.  2. 
Which  is  the  earlier  raspberry,  Thompson  or  Turner  ?  Which 
suckers  the  more? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference.  The 
Marlboro  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  red  raspberries — the 
Loudon  one  of  the  latest.  This  difference  will  enable 
any  one  to  distinguish  them  readily.  2.  They  are 
both  early  berries,  the  Thompson,  perhaps,  being  the 
earlier.  We  should  say  that  the  Turner  suckers  more 
than  the  Thompson. 

Starting  at  Glass  Gardening. 

J.  McC.,  Havana,  111. — I  have  been  trucking  and  gardening  for 
some  time,  in  a  town  of  3,000  or  4,000,  but  on  account  of  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  long-looked-for  prosperity,  and  the  many  useful 
hints  in  your  most  valuable  paper,  I  feel  that  I  need  to  take  the 
third  degree.  I  wish  to  begin  in  a  cheap  way,  using  20  or  25 
sashes.  I  ask  your  advice  on  how  and  what  to  raise,  or  the  best 
author  on  raising  early  vegetables  under  glass  or  by  artificial 
heat. 

Ans. — If  J.  McC.  had  written  more  in  detail,  it 
would  have  been  easier  for  a  stranger  to  be  helpful ; 
for  instance,  the  principal  occupation  of  those  3,000 
or  4,000  people,  whether  Havana,  Ill.,  is  a  manufac¬ 
turing  or  mining  village,  or  its  residents  composed 
largely  of  retired  farmers.  In  this  answer  will  largely 
hinge  the  secret  of  success  or  failure  of  the  business 
enterprise.  The  cost  of  fuel  is  another  potent  factor 
in  the  problem  concerning  which  no  mention  is  made. 
If  I  were  going  to  make  a  hotbed  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  vegetables  in  winter,  I  wouldn’t  make  it. 
The  sashes  are  indispensable  along  toward  spring  for 
cold  frames  in  which  to  harden  off  plants  of  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  and  the  same  sash  could  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes  through  the  winter.  A  few 
flowering  plants  of  a  hardy  nature  could  be  helped 
along  under  them  ;  a  choice  strain  of  pansies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  rightly  managed.  Each  sash  would  carry  over 
10  dozen  plants  that  ought  to  bring  $4,  at  least,  and 
the  sash  be  used  after  March  1  to  harden  off  the  vege¬ 
table  plants  that  J.  McC.  grows  after  the  lettuce  crops 
in  the  little  greenhouse  that  he  is  going  to  build.  Not 
with  sash.  Oh,  no  1  that’s  too  expensive  I  Buy  a  few 
sash  bars,  say  1%  xl%,  at  about  SI. 50  per  100  feet 
lineal ;  file  up  the  old  saw,  get  a  copy  of  Greiner’s 
How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay,  then  go  to  work  and 
make  it  pay.  J.  McC.  will  find  that,  in  that  little 
greenhouse,  a  few  verbena  plants  and  a  whole  lot  of 
things  can  be  grown  that  will  sell  a  heap  better  than 
cabbage,  and  his  wife  and  children  yvill  get  so  inter¬ 
ested  that  he  will  have  an  awful  time  to  keep  them 
out.  In  our  section,  we  think  that  lettuce  pays  as 
well  as  anything  we  can  grow  in  the  vegetable  line 
in  winter,  getting  two  crops  off  in  time  for  plants  for 
spring  sales.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  had  to  face 
the  same  problem,  with  this  difference  :  I  had  a 


larger  market,  and  coal  for  SI  per  ton.  I  read  Hender¬ 
son’s  Gardening  for  Profit,  and  built  a  little  house,  with 
brick  flue  about  12  feet  back  from  the  furnace,  the 
rest  of  the  way  of  unglazed  terra  cotta  pipe.  It’s 
pretty  late  now,  though,  to  do  a  great  deal  this  win¬ 
ter,  but  J.  McC.  can  do  it,  and  I  believe  he  will.  Let 
him  talk  it  over  with  his  wife.  m.  gabrahan. 

Peaches  and  Plums  in  Connecticut. 

W.  E.  G .,  Hartford,  Conn.— I  have  a  piece  of  land  sloping  to  the 
west  for  three  fourths  mile,  which  slopes  three  feet  to  the  hun¬ 
dred.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  about  30  inches  deep  that  will 
grow  good  tobacco,  corn  and  potatoes  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  manure,  and  is  underlaid  with  a  red-gravel  hardpan.  On  the 
upper  end  of  this  land,  I  would  like  to  set  about  100  plum  and 
200  peach  trees,  for  market  purposes.  1.  What  varieties  would  It 
be  best  to  plant  ?  2.  What  distance  apart?  3.  Wnat  fertilizer,  if 
any,  the  first  season  ?  4.  What  crop, -if  any,  would  best  be  grown 
between  the  trees  ?  5.  Is  the  location  good  ?  6.  What  is  the  best 
crop  to  sow  in  Juneor  July  to  keep  down  the  weeds  if  other  crops 
be  not  planted  ? 

Ans  — 1.  For  peaches  :  Mt.  Rose,  Crawford’s  Early, 
Stump  the  World,  Oldmixon,  Crawford’s  Late,  Globe, 
Wheatland,  and  Keyport  or  Lovett’s  White.  If  so 
many  varieties  are  not  wanted,  drop  the  last  three. 
For  plums,  I  would  say,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Sat- 
suma  for  Japan,  and  for  English  varieties,  Shipper’s 
Pride,  Bradshaw  and  Gueii.  2.  Sixteen  feet  each  way, 
and  in  straight  lines.  3.  Any  fertilizer  with  a  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis  of  four  to  five  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  eight  to 
ten  per  cent  of  potash,  or  400  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  800  pounds  of  bone  black,  and  800  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  making  one  ton.  Mix  well  together, 
and  use  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  4.  Potatoes  would  be  as 
good  as  any  of  the  farm  crops.  5.  The  location  is  good. 
6.  It  is  better  to  have  a  cultivated  crop,  but  if  a  crop  is 
to  be  sown,  buckwheat  is  good,  and  I  would  say  the 
best.  For  peach  and  plum  orchards,  I  would  advise 
annual  fertilizing,  using  home-mixed  fertilizers  from 
the  above  formulas.  Crop  for  three  years,  then  give  the 
ground  entirely  to  the  orchard  trees.  Cultivate  with 
harrow  or  cultivator  often  enough  to  keep  the  ground 
mellow  and  free  from  weeds.  The  crop  will  pay  well 
for  the  work  thus  expended.  e.  hoyt. 

What  Crops  Take  From  the  Soil. 

0.  G.,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.— What  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  is  contained  in  100  pounds  each  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  beans,  potatoes,  corn,  beets,  etc.  ?  I  wish  to  learn  the 
amount  of  plant  food  removed  from  an  acre  of  land  by  ordinary 
crops. 

Ans  — Average  analyses,  not  including  the  straw, 
are  as  follows : 

Pounds  in  100. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 


Oats..., .  2.06  .82  .62 

Barley .  1.51  .79  .48 

Wheat .  2.36  .89  .61 

Beans .  3.29  .95  1.51 

Potatoes .  .32  .12  .46 

Corn.......... .  1.82  .70  .40 


In  this  estimate,  of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the 
vines  and  straw  of  these  crops  are  left  in  the  ground. 

Wrong  Idea  of  a  Silo;  Build  a  Tub. 

A.  H.,  Vanessa,  Ont.—l  am  thinking  of  putting  a  square  silo 
9x13  feet  into  a  corner  of  my  basement,  under  the  barn,  next 
summer,  the  bottom  of  it  on  a  level  with  my  cow  stable.  I  shall 
erect  a  cribbing  of  timbers,  6x6  inches,  20  inches  from  center  to 
center  near  the  bottom,  widening  the  space  as  I  go  higher.  It 
will  be  22  feet  deep.  Inside  of  this,  I  will  put  on  matched  pine 
lumber,  tongued  and  grooved  1 %  inch;  inside  of  this,  nail  on 
common  strip  lathing,  the  same  as  for  plastering,  then  cross  the 
laths,  finishing  up  with  a  good  coat  of  plaster  made  one  part 
Portland  cement,  two  parts  good  sand.  I.  Will  it  be  a  success  ? 
2.  Will  it  prevent  the  lumber  and  timber  from  rotting  away  by 
keeping  them  drier,  consequently  more  durable?  3.  Is  the  capa¬ 
city  enough  for  eight  cows,  eight  months  ?  4.  Would  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  sink  it  three  feet  in  the  ground  ? 

Ans. — I  will  first  answer  the  questions  directly. 
1.  No,  probably  not.  2.  No.  3.  Yes.  4.  No.  These 
direct  answers  without  the  reasons  therefor,  will  not 
prove  satisfactory.  To  build  a  silo  as  you  suggest, 
making  it  with  slanting  sides  will,  in  the  first  place, 
not  prove  a  success.  The  side  walls  should  be  ver¬ 
tical  to  insure  proper  settling  of  the  ensilage.  The 
use  of  cement  and  plaster  in  a  silo  was  one  of  the 
original  ideas,  but  it  has  almost  entirely  gone  out  of 
practice.  It  was  found  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
plaster  will  begin  to  crumble  off,  and  the  conditions 
are  far  worse  than  if  no  plaster  was  used.  There 
seems  to  be  some  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  plaster 
or  cement  which  causes  breaking  down.  Keep  all 
cement  and  plaster  away  from  the  side  walls  of  a  silo. 
The  expense  of  building  as  you  suggest  will  be  fully 
double  what  the  expense  should  be.  It  is  a  poor 
practice  to  dig  a  well  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  silo 
will  be  below  the  level  of  the  floor  where  the  ensilage 
is  to  be  fed.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  elevate  the  material 
by  means  of  a  carrier  at  the  time  of  cutting,  than  to 
elevate  it  in  a  basket  at  the  time  of  feeding.  The 
capacity  of  a  silo  the  dimensions  of  which  you  give 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Eight  cows  fed 
40  pounds  of  ensilage  per  day  for  eight  months 
would  require  about  76,800  pounds  of  ensilage.  A 
silo  9x13x22  feet  would  have  a  capacity  of  about  103,- 
000  pounds. 

From  your  description,  it  seems  that  the  far  better 
plan  would  be  for  you  to  construct  in  the  basement  a 
tub  silo.  You  can  build  this  tub  silo  complete  for 


about  what  it  will  cost  to  put  the  layer  of  matched 
lumber  on  the  square  silo.  A  tub  silo  11  feet  in 
diameter  and  22  feet  high  will  have  a  capacity  of 
82,746  pounds  of  ensilage.  This  is  but  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  amount  that  will  be  required  by  the 
cows.  The  tub  silo  can  be  constructed  by  the  ordin¬ 
ary  help  of  the  farm,  no  high-priced  carpenters  or 
masons  being  required.  The  only  question  about  the 
tub  silo  being  practicable  in  your  case  is,  that  your 
basement  may  not  be  large  enough  for  a  silo  11  feet 
in  diameter.  If  it  is,  by  all  means  construct  such  a 
Silo.  L.  A  CLINTON. 

A  Fertilizer  for  a  Light  Soil. 

E.  L.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  farm  which  is  mostly  a 
gravelly  soil  with  clay  subsoil;  it  has  been  run  badly,  and 
I  wish  to  build  it  up.  I  used  a  fertilizer  on  the  rye  and  grass, 
which  cost  $23  per  ton ;  the  analysis  is  as  follows :  Phosphoric  acid> 
8  to  10  per  cent;  nitrogen,  1J4  to  2;  equal  to  ammonia,  2  to  2%; 
potash  (K20.),  2  to  3;  equal  to  sulphate  of  potash,  4  to  5.  One  of 
our  best  farmers  tells  me  that  he  is  using  muriate  of  potash  and 
ground  bone  (100  pounds  potash,  200  pounds  bone).  Is  this  a 
good  mixture  for  a  gravelly  soil  ?  I  can  get  air-slaked  lime  for 
five  cents  per  bushel.  Would  that  make  a  suitable  filler?  I 
notice  in  your  reply  to  F.  S.  B.  on  page  725,  you  say,  “  Let  the 
farmer  sow  cow  peas  and  $5  worth  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  etc.”,  but  you  don’t  say  what  proportion  to  use. 

Ans. — Tiia  usual  plan  is  to  use  three  parts  of  fine- 
grouud  bone  to  oue  part  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  on 
most  soils,  we  think  that  this  would  be  a  more  econ¬ 
omical  mixture  than  the  one  you  mention  for  rye  and 
grass.  For  cow  peas,  you  can  use  five  parts  by  weight 
of  dissolved  rock  to  one  part  muriate  of  potash.  Five 
dollars’  worth  of  this  mixture  per  acre  would  give  you 
a  good  crop  of  cow  peas.  While  the  cow  peas  will 
make  a  fair  growth  without  nitrogen,  100  pounds  per 
acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  added  to  the  mixture  of  rock 
a  ad  muriate  will  give  a  larger  crop.  The  air-slaked 
lime  should  not  be  used  as  a  filler. 

“  Water  Glass  ’’  on  a  Cistern  Wall. 

0.  I).  C.,  Granby,  Conn — I  have  been  told  that  a  newly-plastered 
cistern  can  be  washed  over  with  “  water  glass,”  or  silicate  of 
soda,  thus  preventing  the  taste  and  color  of  cement  in  the  water 
when  the  cistern  is  first  made.  Gan  it  be  used  in  that  way,  and 
if  so,  what  is  its  cost,  and  how  much  would  be  necessary  for  a 
cistern  holding  75  barrels  ? 

Ans. — This  compaund  is  used  to  harden  stone  and 
make  it  more  resistant  to  the  weather.  It  would, 
doubtless,  have  the  same  effect  on  the  walls  of  a  cis¬ 
tern,  but  it  is  rather  a  costly  method  of  doing  what 
will  naturally  occur  in  time,  when  the  water  will  have 
dissolved  from  the  cement  all  it  can,  and  the  walls  of 
the  cistern  have  become  fully  hardened.  Cement 
gradually  increases  in  hardness,  and  becomes  quite 
insoluble  in  the  water  after  a  few  weeks  ;  but  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  cistern  fully  waterproof  in  the 
easiest  and  quickest  manner,  this  may  be  secured  in 
the  simplest  way  by  painting  the  inside  with  the  com¬ 
mon  red  oxide  of  iron  and  boiled  linseed  oil.  Two 
coats  should  be  given,  as  the  first  is  largely  absorbed 
by  the  cement.  This  is  tasteless  and  odorless.  A 
good  washing  of  the  inside  of  the  cistern  after  the 
paint  ha9  hardened  will  render  the  surface  perfectly 
free  from  taint.  h.  s. 

Harnessing  a  Stream  for  Farm  Uses. 

G.  G.  W.,  Williarnstown,  Mass. — I  have  a  brook  on  my  farm 
which  I  wish  to  harness  up  to  saw  stove  wood,  turn  a  grindstone, 
and  for  any  other  uses  to  which  it  could  be  put — if  properly  fitted 
up.  The  brook  is  near  my  house,  with  a  stream  of  water  that 
would  fill  a  two-foot  trunk  flume  during  high  water,  fall  and 
winter.  It  is  a  mountain  stream,  having  a  good  swift  current. 
Will  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to  water  wheel,  fall  necessary, 
etc.  ? 

Ans. — If  you  can  depend  on  the  stream  to  furnish 
in  dry  weather,  a  volume  of  water  one  foot  deep  and 
two  feet  wide,  being  half  what  it  furnishes  in  wet 
weather,  and  you  can  get  a  fall  of  six  feet,  for  a  cost 
of  about  $200,  you  can  develop  a  power  that  will  do 
the  work  required.  You  should  have  a  wheel  five  feet 
in  diameter  and  four  feet  wide.  The  easiest  way  to 
take  elevations  to  see  whether  you  have  sufficient  fall 
is  to  make  a  rod  1x2  inches  and  10  feet  long,  and 
screw  a  hand  level  on  its  edge.  Work  the  rod  hori¬ 
zontally,  bringing  it  exactly  level  each  time  a  measure¬ 
ment  is  made,  and  measure  the  rise  at  each  10  feet ; 
add  the  heights  until  the  desired  elevation  is  reached. 
To  find  whether  you  have  a  sufficient  volume  of 
water,  out  of  a  12  inch  plank  sufficiently  long,  saw  a 
piece  six  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long ;  then  place 
the  plank  in  the  stream  with  the  opening  up,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  no  water  can  escape  save  through  the 
opening.  When  the  flow  is  normal,  measure  the  depth 
of  the  water,  multiply  this  amount  by  the  width,  both 
in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  144  square  inches, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  volume  required.  From 
two  to  three-horse  power  will  do  your  work,  but  it 
will  not  pay  you  to  try  to  build  your  plant  without 
competent  help  ;  better  hire  an  experienced  work¬ 
man,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  for  he  wiU 
build  a  good  outfit  for  you,  which  you  cannot  do  un¬ 
less  you  are  experienced  yourself.  To  calculate  the 
horse  power  of  your  stream,  multiply  together  in  feet 
the  width,  depth,  velocity  of  water  per  minute,  the 
height  of  the  fall,  ana  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  (62 pounds)  and  divide  the  product  by  33,000. 
To  find  the  velocity  of  water,  measure  100  feet  or  any 
convenient  distance  along  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
place  a  small  piece  of  wood  on  the  water  at  the  upper 
point,  and  let  it  fljat,  without  interruption,  to  the 
lower  point,  timing  it  carefully.  If  it  take  one 
minute  to  make  the  journey,  your  stream  is  making 
100  feet  per  minute,  and  so  on.  j.  a.  h. 
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All  communications  intended  for  this 
department  should,  for  the  next  seven 
months,  be  addressed  toE.  S.  Carman,  No. 
5  West  82nd  Street ,  New  York . 


The  Asparagus  Pea  (Lotus  tetragono- 
lobus)  was  among  the  ornamental  pea 
novelties  sent  out  last  season  by  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  It  is  praised  in  their  catalogue, 
both  because  of  its  beautiful  foliage, 
and  the  fine  flavor  of  the  young  pods 
when  cooked  like  asparagus  or  string 
beans.  “The  deep  red  or  scarlet 
flowers  borne  in  profusion  make  a  pleas¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  light  green,  clover¬ 
like  leaves.”  The  seeds  were  planted 
April  17.  On  July  5,  the  vines  were 
about  one  foot  long,  forming  a  thick 
mat  upon  the  soil,  the  upright  stems 
being  six  to  eight  inches  in  height.  The 
flowers,  generally  in  pairs,  were  the 
size  of  ordinary  pea  blossoms,  shading 
from  red  to  maroon.  Leaflets  three, 
wedge-shape  or  obovate,  and  about  1  to 
13^  inch  long.  July  10,  the  vines  were 
from  12  to  18  inches  in  length,  lying  on 
the  soil,  the  laterals  being  not  over  10 
inches  high.  They  were  then  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  blossoms,  the  petals  turning 
to  a  bluish  color  as  they  fade.  The 
flowers  are  odorless.  September  19, 
many  of  the  leaves  were  drying  up  as  if 
from  blight.  Some  plants  were  still  in 
bloom.  The  matured  pods  were  over 
two  inches  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  four-winged,  containing  eight 
seeds,  which  were  about  half  the  size  of 
early  smooth  peas. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  pods  when 
cooked  like  Asparagus,  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  catalogue  estimate.  We  found 
them  tasteless  and  stringy. 

We  neglected  to  examine  the  roots  to 
see  whether  nodules  formed  upon  them 
as  they  do  upon  many  other  leguminous 
plants.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  so 
vigorous  and  rapid  that,  if  the  Aspara¬ 
gus  pea  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer,  it  might 
prove  valuable  as  an  intermediate  crop 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil. 

Several  of  our  friends  have  kindly  re¬ 
plied  to  our  request  as  to  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Asparagus  pea.  Edward 
Wollister  said  that  his  plants  bore 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  no  pods. 

A  correspondent,  J.  A.  B.,  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  planted  the  seeds  early  in  March 
between  ordinary  peas  and  snap  beans 
— which  bore  a  fair  crop — and  receiving 
the  same  treatment  and  care,  the  young 
plants  did  not  reach  six  inches  in  height, 
never  blooming,  and  finally  blightingand 
dying.  Some  plants  trailed  close  to  the 
ground,  gaining  a  diameter  of  eight  inches 
or  more.  A  second  planting  was  made 
about  September  1,  at  the  same  time 
with  beans,  but  all  the  plants  blighted. 
The  beans  were  ready  to  pick  October 
15.  He  concludes  that  the  Asparagus 
pea  is  not  suited  to  his  climate. 

W.  W.  Cornwall,  of  South  Wales,  N. 
Y.,  sowed  the  seeds  on  ordinary  soil  with 
no  fertilizer.  They  were,  he  says,  a 
curiosity  to  everybody,  both  as  to  the 
flowers  and  foliage.  The  plants  were 
loaded  with  pods  containing  about  six 
peas  each.  “Cooked  similar  to  string 
beans,  they  were  not  fit  to  eat.” 

Mr.  Esau  Russell,  of  Ida  Grove,  la., 
says  that  he  has  tried  the  Asparagus 
pea  for  two  seasons,  and  his  opinion  is 


that  it  belongs  rather  to  the  flower  than 
the  vegetable  garden.  “  It  makes  a 
beautiful  border  plant ;  the  pods  and 
peas,  when  cooked,  are  worthless. 1 

Fbom  the  little  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
potato,  which  Mr.  Russell  received  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  he  harvested  27  pounds, 
22  of  which  were  merchantable,  though 
the  season  was  so  unfavorable  that  the 
general  crop  did  not  yield  half  what  it 
would  have  done  in  a  favorable  season. 
He  purposes  to  plant  every  eye  next 
season . 

We  do  not  find  much  in  the  New 
Alaska  quince  that  makes  it  more  desir¬ 
able  than  the  Orange  or  Apple  or  Rea’s 
Mammoth.  Our  trees  were  planted  in 
April  of  1891,  and  are  now  something 
like  8  feet  high  and  10  feet  broad.  They 
bore  a  full  crop  the  past  season,  but  the 
quinces  were  neither  larger  nor  better 
in  quality  than  those  of  the  older  sorts 
above  mentioned . 

Two  blackberry  plants  were  received 
from  J.  M.  Mersereau,  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y., 
during  the  spring  of  1896.  The  plants 
have  made  a  strong  growth,  the  canes 
being  a  green  color  like  those  of  Taylor. 
The  berries  were  as  large  as  those  of 
Kittatinny,  and  of  a  conical  shape.  The 
plants  bore  more  berries  than  Eldorado 
set  in  1894,  a  much-advertised  variety  in 
which,  after  what  seems  to  be  fair  trial, 
we  may  say  we  are  disappointed.  On 
August  30,  we  made  the  following  note 
regarding  the  Mersereau  blackberry : 
“  Berries  large  and  glossy,  fully  as  large 
as  those  of  Minnewaski,  and  of  better 
quality,  though  not  quite  so  firm.” 
Have  any  of  our  readers  observed  that 
those  varieties  of  blackberries  which 
have  green  canes  are  hardier  than  those 
which  have  canes  of  the  usual  color, 
like  those  of  Kittatinny,  Lawton ,  Minne¬ 
waski,  Early  Cluster,  Early  Harvest, 
Erie  and  Wilson  ? . 

Benjamin  Buckma.n,  of  Illinois,  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  interest  which  is  centered 
in  the  two  new  grapes,  McPike  and 
Campbell’s  Early.  He  thinks  that  it  will 
take  half-a-dozen  years  to  measure  their 
merits  . 

Mb.  J.  H.  Van  Deb  Vobt,  of  Hudson, 
Mich.,  favors  us  with  a  few  interesting 
notes  in  regard  to  late  potato  planting 
which  were  suggested  by  the  remarks 
of  H.  G.  Manchester,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
November  6.  He  has  given  late  potato 
planting  three  trials,  and  favors  it  more 
and  more  with  every  succeeding  trial. 
He  plows  the  soil  early,  and  keeps  it 
cultivated  until  about  the  first  of  July. 
This  conserves  moisture,  and  makes  less 
later  hoeing  necessary.  In  1895,  he 
planted  Chas.  Downing  about  July  6, 
which  gave  him  the  only  good  crop  he 
raised  that  season.  In  1896,  he  planted 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Early  Maine  on  June 
27.  A  fine  crop  was  the  result.  In  1897, 
he  planted  No.  2,  Early  Maine  and  Chas. 
Downing.  A  fair  crop  of  fine  quality 
was  the  outcome,  while  early  planting 
near  him  was  a  failure.  In  1897,  he 
planted  on  June  29.  An  ample  rain  fol¬ 
lowed  on  July  1  and  2,  the  only  one  that 
fell  until  nearly  November.  He  does  not 
state  the  result,  but  we  are  left  to  as¬ 
sume  that  it  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  V.  says  he  can  not  raise  paying 
crops  of  early  potatoes  on  high  land  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blight  that  is  sure  to  attack 
the  vines.  He  planted  over  an  acre  on 
low  ground — a  rich,  sandy  loam  (clover 
sod) — using  selected  seed  which  had  been 
treated  for  scab.  “  On  July  1,”  he  says, 
“the  vines  were  as  fine  a  sight  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.”  In  a  few  days  there¬ 


after,  the  tops 'were  all  dead,  the  tubers 
being  only  “the  size  of  eggs.”  There 
are  no  varieties,  early  or  late,  that  on 
high  land,  will  resist  the  blight.  Has 
our  friend  tried  spraying  with  the  copper 
sulphate  or  dusting  the  vines  freely  from 
time  to  time  with  Fungiroid  ? . 

Mb.  Van  Deb  Vobt  tried  mulching 
strawberries  in  two  ways.  On  part  of  a 
patch,  dark-colored,  strawy  manure  was 
used  early  in  the  winter.  The  remain¬ 
ing  rows  were  mulched  in  February  with 
bright,  clean  straw.  The  result  was  that 
the  plants  of  the  part  mulched  with  clean 
straw  were  a  week  or  more  later  than 
the  other  portion  alongside.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  many  similar  experiments 
that  have  been  made.  The  dark-colored 
material  absorbs  heat,  the  bright  reflects 
it . 

Mb.  Jas.  A.  Reagan  kindly  sends  us 
a  few  seed  balls  of  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potato.  This  is  one  of  many 
similar  instances  in  which  friends  have 
sent  us  balls  of  The  R.  N-Y.  No.  2 
which  contained  no  seeds.  The  “apples” 
were  seedless  fruits . 

Some  Bovee  potatoes  were  eaten  August 
13,  only  a  few  days  after  being  dug. 
The  flesh  was  extra  white  and  floury, 
and  of  the  first  quality.  There  is  often 
a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
same  variety  of  potato  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  late  in  the  season.  Some  are 
best  early,  some  later,  and  others  just 
before  they  begin  to  sprout  in  the  spring. 
To  the  last  class,  the  Blush  belongs, 
though  really  it  is  always  an  excellent 
potato . 

Mb.  Geobge  F.  Gbayes,  of  Newport, 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  that,  of  the  six-leafed 
form  of  clover,  he  has  found  but  two 
(Continued  on  next  page). 

Rheumatism 

Is  permanently  cured 
By  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
Which  neutralizes  the 
Lactic  acid  in  the  blood. 

Thousands  who  were 
Sufferers  write  that  they 
Have  felt  no  symptoms 
Of  Rheumatism  since 
Taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


It  will  cost  you  only 

ONE  CENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  pos* 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

clearly  the  leader  of  the  Agrb 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
“Up  to  date”  in  every  way. 
Helps  make  the  farm  pay.  20 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


intensive  Cultivation  is  the  Keynote  to  Success  I*1 

SUCCESS 

Waits  on  all  who  subscribe  to 

fERHljWNIi 

*  *  $1.00  a  Year.  ^  Every  Saturday. 

A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Every  Phase  of 
Plant  Culture  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass 
and  the  Development  of  Land  and  Homo. 


THE  SOIL’S  PRODUCTIVENESS  INCREASED. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription;  it  will  earn 
you  $100  before  the  twelve  months  are  up.  A 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Sample  copy  free. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  address 

AH.  tiAHDENING,  P.0.  Box  <697,  New  York. 


^  ■  Medium  Bed,  $3  60  per 

ufiRD  bu. ;  Mammoth,  $3  75, 
'^'*'***  carefully  recleaned. 
Sacks  free.  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp.  Bovee 
Potatoes;  $2  per  bu.,  2nd  size.  $1  60;  other  varieties, 
Slperbu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


\\f~  rj  A  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
TV  G  I  f\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


#5  for  1,000  Glen  Mary  Straw.  Pits.  Offer  good  till 
Jan.  1,'98.  Sent  spring  '98.  T.  C.  Kevltt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


COLUMBIAN 


Ltaspberrles,  8,000  quarts  per 

_  acre.  60,000  sets. 

T.  G.  A8HMKAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


nr  I  nil  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 
rtAUn  Reliance nubseky, Box  10, Geneva.N.Y 


Grape  Vinesls- 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  Including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WILD JJ R. Lowest  rates. Quality 
Metro.  Warranted  true.  T.  8.  hl'bbakd  CO.,  induU,  1. 1, 


ej"  — You  can  secure  25  to  100 

I  IrC  tSm  t  Q»Treesfree,orearn$ioto$i5 
weekly  this  winter  taking  orders.  I  pack  free.pay 
freight, and  replace  what  dies.  Reasonable  prices. 
Honest  goods.  Particulars  free.  Write  me. 
CHARLES  H.  CHASE,  Nurseryman,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Mil  I  ft  I  (■  to  plant  for  business  and  for  profit,  are  Montmorency,  English  Morello, 

II  I  I  w®  I  II  L  V"  V*  Louis  Philippe,  Black  Tartarian.  Black  Eagle,  Napoleon  and  Windsor. 

I  I  I  111  |  We  have  others,  but  these  are  the  ones  vou  want.  Our  catalogue  will  tell 

U  I#  V 1 1  1  !■  W  you  our  prices  for  these  and  other  fresh-dug  business  trees.  We  have  no 

novelties,  no  catchpenny  schemes,  offer  no  chromos,  do  not  pay  50  cents 
n  I  ■■  freight,  and  add  $5  to  price  of  your  trees,  but  we  give  full  value  In 
liMIIJ  II  I  I  V"  trees  for  your  money.  All  stock  young,  healthy  and  thrifty.  Certificates 

UllLnillLO  CT«jEpm°n”!111  R°Sers Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


TDCCC  SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
■  I  I  ■■  ■■  varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue. 
** The  Leading  New  England  Nursery.”  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


etc.  advertise  themselves.  The  best 
always  cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants 
from  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to 
Street  Trees  at  low  rates.  We  publish  one  ol 
the  leading  Seed,  Plant  and  Tree  Cata¬ 
logues  Issued  which  we  mail  free.  Try  us, 
our  stock  and  prices  will  please  you.  Can  refer 
you  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  43  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  ui 
patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAITIEN. 
TAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  ETC.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds. 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  exprest, 
or  freight.  44th  year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  26,  PAINESVILLE,  O. 


is  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
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R  UR  ALISMS—  Continued. 
specimens,  and  in  each  case,  three  of 
the  leaflets  were  smaller  than  the  other 
three.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
freak  was  caused  by  the  union  of  two 
petioles,  in  confirmation  of  which  he 
cites  the  frequent  doubling  of  daisy 
(Rudbeckia  hirta)  flowers,  two  stems  of 
which  were,  evidently,  united.  This 
doubling  often  occurs  in  the  White 
daisy — Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Logan,  of  Somerville,  N.  J., 
kindly  sends  us  three  clover  stems,  each 
one  of  which  bears  five  leaflets.  His 
daughter  has  one  stem  bearing  eight 
leaflets — this  was  found  some  years  ago. . . 

Mb.  Graves  also  favors  us  with  the 
comparative  results  of  destroying  and 
not  destroying  the  laterals  of  his  Lima 
beans.  The  past  season,  he  cut  off  all 
the  laterals  of  plants  from  15  hills.  He 
found  that  the  remaining  vines  clung  to 
the  poles  better  and  needed  less  tying. 
The  yield  of  beans  was  doubled.  He 
cut  off  the  tips  of  every  lateral  as  high 
as  he  could  reach.  The  poles  were 
from  12  to  15  feet  in  height . 

Mb.  R.  P.  Me  Anally,  of  Saxon,  N.  C., 
favors  us  with  his  opinion  of  the  Carman 
grape.  Of  25  varieties  of  grapes  he  has, 
Brilliant  (Munson)  stands  first  and  Car¬ 
man  second  as  regards  freedom  from 
disease,  thrift  and  quantity  of  fruit 
produced . . . 


Mice ,  Rabbits  and  Trees. 

Prop.  J.  T.  Stinson,  Arkansas  — We 
have  not  used  a  wash  here  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  that  has  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  we  prefer  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  protection.  The  use  of  veneered 
wrappers  has  proved  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  They  are  easy  to  put  on  the  trees, 
and  can  be  used  for  more  than  one 
winter,  if  carefully  stored,  or  they  may 
be  left  on  the  trees  during  summer,  as 
is  the  practice  of  some  fruit  growers. 
This  practice  may  be  advantageous,  but 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  is  advisable. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  wrappers 
during  damp  weather,  when  but  few 
will  be  •  broken.  Corn  stalks  are  used 
extensively  in  some  orchards,  and  they 
have  proved  very  satisfactory.  The 
stalks  are  split  and  tied  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  with  fine  wire  or 
binding  twine.  The  soft  side  is  placed 
next  to  the  tree  ;  they  are  cut  about  18 
inches  long.  It  has  been  the  practice  in 
the  experiment  station  orchard  to  plant 
cow  peas  each  year,  and  turn  them 
under  in  early  spring.  Turnips  are  also 
planted  in  different  parts  of  the  orchard, 
and  are  allowed  to  remain.  These  crops 
help  to  keep  the  rabbits  and  mice  from 
the  trees. 

The  Government  Tobacco  Bulletins. 

C.  D.  Lyon,  Ohio. — The  same  mail  that 
brought  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  4  to 
me,  contained  a  circular  giving  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  prize  contest  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  792,  top  of  the 
second  column,  notices  this  contest  in 
one  light,  and  I  purpose  to  consider  it 
from  another  standpoint.  The  culture 
of  tobacco  extends  from  Minnesota  to 
Florida.  Four  types  of  tobacco  are 
grown,  each  demanding  different  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  day  the  seed  is  sown  until 
the  cured  leaf  is  marketed.  The  grower 
of  cigar  leaf  in  Wisconsin  knows  not  a 
single  point  concerning  the  culture  of 
export  leaf  in  Tennessee,  and  the  Brown 
County,  O.,  burley  grower  would  make 
a  bad  job  of  it  if  he  attempted  a  crop  of 
Yellow  leaf  in  North  Carolina.  It  takes 
a  lifetime  of  work  in  the  field  to  master 
the  details  of  growing  any  single  type 
of  tobacco,  and  I  state  nothing  but  plain 
fact,  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  United  States  who  is  competent 
to  write  a  bulletin  upon  all  types  of  to¬ 


bacco,  that  would  be  worth  the  paper  it 
is  printed  on.  Now  I  regret  to  say  that 
there  are  men  who  will  write  anything 
for  the  cash  it  brings  in,  and  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  some  Virginia  Yellow 
tobacco  grower  will  tell  the  planter  of 
Tennessee  who  grows  black  export  to¬ 
bacco,  how  to  sow  the  seed  and  cultivate 
the  crop  ;  or  the  northern  Ohio  man  who 
raises  Havana  seed  and  sets  11,000  plants 
per  acre,  will  know  how  to  set  his  next 
crop,  by  the  instructions  of  a  North 
Carolina  man  who  plants  4x4  feet.  The 
Department  Bulletin  No.  60,  page  9,  con¬ 
tains  14  glaring  errors  in  32  lines,  and 
the  proposed  bulletin  will,  doubtless, 
contain  more. 

McIntosh  and  Shiawasse  Apples. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Virginia. — This 
fall,  I  had  several  chances  to  test  the 
McIntosh  at  its  best,  and  am  better 
pleased  with  it  than  before.  While  it  is 
of  the  general  character  of  Fameuse, 
that  is,  not  rich,  but  mild  and  pleasant 
in  flavor,  and  very  tender-fleshed,  it  is 
an  apple  that  will  please  the  average 
person.  It  is  good  to  eat  from  the  hand, 
and  with  plenty  of  sugar,  cooks  into  the 
nicest  of  sauce.  Its  color  is  quite  bril¬ 
liant  red,  and  the  size  is  fair,  which 
make  it  salable.  I  am  glad  to  amend  my 
opinion  of  the  McIntosh.  Shiawasse  is 
another  seedling  of  Fameuse,  which  is 
better  than  that  old  variety.  It  is  a 
little  larger,  fully  as  highly  colored, 
usually  more  so,  and  the  flivor  is  better. 
For  both  dessert  and  cooking,  there  are 
few  late  fall  varieties  that  excel  it,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  matter  of  richness.  The  tree 
bears  well,  and  wherever  the  Fameuse  is 
liked,  the  Shiawasse  ought  to  be  planted 
instead,  or,  at  least,  given  a  trial.  Like 
its  parent  and  the  McIntosh,  also,  it  is 
quite  subject  to  scab,  and  needs  spray¬ 
ing  with  the  copper  remedies  to  destroy 
the  germs  of  this  disease. 

Success  with  “  Stringfellowed  ”  Trees. 

A.  K.  B.,  Tioga,  Tex. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  your  paper  several  weeks  ago 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Stringfellow  method  of  planting  trees 
[Roots  cut  down  to  stubs. — Eds  ]  was  a 
failure,  except  where  the  water  was  near 
the  surface.  The  past  two  years,  I  have 
planted  over  900  trees,  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  mulberry  and  sycamore, 
and  none  has  died  from  the  drought. 
The  growth  has  been  fine,  and  a  won¬ 
der  to  people  who  saw  the  roots  and 
tops  cut  off.  The  trees  were  all  planted 
in  a  post-auger  hole.  Not  having  Mr. 
Stringfellow’s  book  at  the  time,  they 
were  not  all  treated  exactly  as  he  recom¬ 
mends,  but  the  majority  were.  So  far, 
I  find  his  method  to  result  j  ust  as  he 
said  it  would.  The  vital  point  is  in 
making  the  young  tree  root  like  a 
seedling,  which  always  follows  this 
method  of  planting.  Many  predicted 
that  my  trees  would  leaf  out  and  then 
die  when  dry  weather  came  ;  but  the 
test  was  severe  enough  for  the  most  ex¬ 
acting,  and  through  it  all,  the  trees, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  showed  a 
most  vigorous  growth.  As  for  “  String¬ 
fellowed”  trees  doing  well  only  on  sub¬ 
irrigated  or  low  land,  that  is  a  mistake, 
for  I  live  in  the  interior  of  Texas  on 
high,  dry  land.  Follow  directions  and  no 
tree  will  die,  barring  an  accident.  Be 
careful  to  ram  the  soil  tight  to  the  trees. 


It  Costs  you  Nothing 

To  Test  its  Wonderful  Merit. 

Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  eminent  physician  and 
scientist  and  as  such  is  not  recommended 
for  everything.  It  is  distinctly  a  kidney 
and  bladder  remedy  and  has  been  so 
wonderfully  successful  in  quickly  curing 
even  the  most  distressing  cases  of  these 
disorders  that  if  you  wish  to  Prove  its 
wonderful  merits  you  may  have  a  sam¬ 
ple  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  both  sent  absolutely  free  by 
mail.  Mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
and  send  your  address  to  Dr  Kilmer  & 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  This  liberal 
offer  appearing  in  this  paper  is  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  genuineness.  The  regular  sizes 
are  sold  by  druggists  price  fifty  cents 
and  one  dollar. — Adv. 


Thousands  have  been 


NO  MISTAKE  ■  cured  promptly  of 

NEURALGIA 


BY 


Make  an  Early  Season 

'3.  -  *  -  ■'  *  *  — -A  f _  —  _  «  •  r  ^  l.  ..  1  ...  1.  ■  . .  1. 


by  using  our  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

tlLE.  Everyman  of  experience  knows  that 
is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 
.11  I  ‘ 


land  that  i.>  - - - ---  ------ 

in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained. .  We  make  all  kinds  of*!’®*"') 
—A  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  lv  fnl 1 
youwant.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  76  Th  ird  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


the  FARQUHAR 


ATENT  VARIABLE 
FBlCSIOljj  FEED- 


Medal  and  Blghut  i«i rd  at  th*  World?*  Columbian  Jfxpotitiot*. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BKgr  WO**#  2i»  T«*  fO«ll.  finutti  th*  belt  mid*. 
Sh<v(i*  Kill*,  Meahlaeey.  sad  iisadarl  Afjlooltnrel  Imple¬ 
ment*  9i  3** J  Qsslity  at  Uw**t  jrleei  Illaitrsted  Calais (n*. 

farmar  separator 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
Mail  aoonemleal,  Ufbtait  dranfht, 
wait**  a*  (rain.  fl'Cleane  ready 
tar  market.  Bead  ter  eatmlofaea. 

A  B.  FAKQUHLB  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  PS. 


HENCH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Hack.  Buck  motion  of  Carriages  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  instamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices.  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 
HENCH  «fc  DROMGOliDa  Blfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


UflDCE  DfllAfCDC  thrashers 

nutiot  ruvvcifO'  and  cleaners. 


WOOD  SAWS. 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  outfits.  Level  PIITTCRQ 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  1 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  A6R'L  WORKS,  PottStOwn.Pa 


*—3 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Chartir  Gasoline  Engine, 

STATION  ABIXS, 
POBTABLB8  AND  TBACTION. 

PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  6as  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


HE  ‘‘STRUCK  OIL.” 

That  s  what  happened  to  the  man  who  bought 
STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINE  because 
they  drill  faster  and  at  less  expense  than 
any  machine  made.  Either  steam  or  horse 
power.  Operator  can  puU  tools,  sand 
pump,  reverse  and  stop  engine  with¬ 
out  removing  from  his  poeition  at  well. 
No  springs,  no  cogs,  longer  stroke 
and  more  of  them  than  any  other 
machine.  Catalogue  of  machines 
and  full  line  of  tools  and  supplies 
...  .....  ..  -'sent  on  application  Write  for  it. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0.  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WOOD 

SAWING 

MACHINES 


“Smalley”  A  “Battle  Creek” 
patterns.  Self  and  hand-feed  Drag 
Saws,  ‘Jo to  36  inch  Circular  Machines, 
Bolting  Mills  and  Horse  Powers, 

•SiVIALLFY  IHFG.  CO.,  ' 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 


•  HAVE  A  GOOD  FENCE 

?  and  you  will  have  good  neighbors.  There  are 
T  no  trespass  suits  when  the  KEYSTONE 
T  FENCE  Is  used.  Why!  It  holds  stock  and 
T  turns  stock.  Any  height  desired.  See  all  about 
J  It  in  our  free  book  on  fence  building. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  19  Rush  Street,  Peoria,  Ill. 


STEEL  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


steel  eates,8teel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


Sleep  With  Both  Eyes. 

One  can't  afford  wakeful  nights,  disturbed  Sab¬ 
baths,  maimed  stock,  cross  neighbors  and  blasted 
hopes,  all  on  account  of  a  “cheap”  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrain,  Mich. 


Thctv*i,t  is  what  wakes  tho  KiUulumn  Fence  t*r 

mou5.  With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Muchino  you 
can  make  100  styles  and  CO  rods  per  day  of  tho 

- - ^  Best  Woven  Wire Fonco on  Earth, 

mm  Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight 

~  FOR  182PER  ROD 

Chicken  fence  19c.  Rabbit-proof 
fence  16c.  and  a  good  Hog  fenoe 
fer  12c.  per  rod.  Plain,  Coiled 
8pring  and  Barbed  Wire  to  farm¬ 
er*  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Address. 
KITSELl&Atf  BROTIIKK8.  Box  10*  Rldgevllle,  Indiana, 


BOWEN 
CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


<r  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  |  L)  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer.  < 

Bend  for  large  circulars 


NORWALK.O 


Ci 
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DlAiue  Circulars  Free. 

ICB  rlUWU  U.  PKA«,  Clove.  N.  Y 


ICE  PLOWS  $16 


C  R.  BUCKLEY 
Amenia  Union,  N.  Y. 


_ 3  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto¬ 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew¬ 
eries.  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.  Latest  and  Best  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  5ewing  Machine. 


There  is  certainly  no  occasion  for  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  pay  from  $40 
to  $60  for  a  sewing  machine.  Such  machines  are  no  better  than  the  one  we  can 
send  you  for  less  than  half  the  money.  We  buy  them  at  wholesale  ;  there  is  no 
expense  of  selling  ;  no  losses  to  make  up,  and  no  profits  to  be  added.  We  simply 

charge  enough  to  cover  the  expense  to 
us,  and  give  subscribers  all  the  benefit. 
We  know  the  quality  of  the  machines, 
because  they  have  been  in  use  for  several 
years  in -homes  connected  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Here  is  what  another  purchaser 
sajs : 

20  Mile  Station,  Ohio. 

No  doubt  some  of  your  subscribers  are  intending 
to  purchase  a  sewing  machine.  To  such  permit 
me  to  say  that  we  have  used  The  R  N.-Y.  machine 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  are  highly  pleased 
with  it.  My  daughter  is  a  dressmaker,  and  has 
used  quite  a  number  of  the  best  machines,  but  says 
that  she  likes  our  machine  the  best  of  any  she  has 
ever  used.  As  far  as  we  now  know,  we  would  not 
change  it  for  any  machine  made.  j.  d. 

We  will  send  this  machine,  freight 
prepaid,  to  any  place  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  for  $19  ;  or  with  one  year’s 


subscription,  new  or  renewal,  for  $19.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  B  USINE88  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Established  1850. 


Elbert  S.  Cabman,  Kditor-in-Chlef. 

Herbert  W.  Colltngwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8M  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv."  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  8treets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  25,  1897. 


No  doubt  you  want  some  paper  or  maga- 
1vr_-^r__zine  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  can  supply 
lVlUIM  Jli  i  anything  in  this  line,  and  save  you  some 
money.  Send  a  list  of  what  you  want.  We  will  quote 
prices  at  once — low  ones  too.  This  saves  you  the 
trouble  of  ordering  each  paper  separately.  Send  a 
personal  check — your  own  or  some  responsible  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  This  again  saves  the  cost  of  buying  a  draft, 
money  order  or  express  order. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FREE 


Send  us  four  ‘subscriptions 
and  $4,  and  we  will  extend 
your  own  subscription  for 
one  year  free.  That  will  make  five  names  in  the  con¬ 
test  for  prizes  if  you  wish  still  further  to  increase  the 
size  of  your  club. 

BOOKS  ^ere  we  ^ave  a  list  °*  good  books.  You 
^  need  one  or  more  of  them.  You  may  have 

r  ivlhili  one  without  a  cent’s  cost.  Get  your  neigh¬ 
bor  to  subscribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Send  us  his  name 
and  81.  Then  you  may  take  your  choice  of  these 
books  as  a  reward.  This  name  will  count  in  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  subscription  prizes. 


© 


The  incubator  fraud  has  started.  Watch  for  her 
letter  in  the  papers.  “  Mrs.  J.  D.  Moore  ”  is  her  name 
this  year.  She  claims  to  have  made  an  incubator 
which  cost  83.  She  hatched  eight  lots  of  chickens, 
and  cleared  8612.18.  As  usual,  she  wants  you  to  send 
stamps  to  her  address  for  further  particulars  about 
that  wonderful  incubator.  This  fraud  hatches  out 
every  spring,  and  usually  harvests  a  rich  lot  of 
stamps.  If  you  send  stamps  to  such  a  character,  you 
will  stamp  yourself  as  worthy  of  being  stamped  on. 

® 


The  controversy  between  the  live  stock  shippers 
and  railroads,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  rates, 
by  which  cattle  were  shipped  by  weight  instead  of  by 
the  carload,  is  now  ending,  with  concessions  to  the 
shippers.  The  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  railroads  have  already  gone  back 
to  the  old  rates,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Union 
Pacific  will  follow.  This  change  is  due  to  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Wyoming  stockmen, 
who  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  recently-adopted 
freight  tariff.  Corporations  never  make  farmers  a 
present  of  their  rights.  Every  right  requires  a  fight. 

© 

The  sale  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad  has  been 
adjourned  for  60  days,  in  order  to  give  Congress  a 
chance  to  decide  what  the  Government  shall  do.  The 
Government  is  now  qualified  as  a  buyer,  but  the 
President  evidently  does  not  care  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  buying  in  the  road  rather  than  lose 
any  of  the  money  which  the  Government  has  loaned. 
The  road  as  it  stands  is  not  the  most  desirable  piece 
of  property,  except  for  local  and  State  traffic.  If  such 
a  thing  were  possible  we  would  like  to  see  the  State 
of  Kansas  control  and  operate  the  road.  Such  an  ex¬ 
periment  would  be  right  in  line  with  dozens  of  smaller 
issues  which  the  Sunflower  State  has  forced  to  the 
front. 


A  small  woolen  mill  was  started  in  Topeka,  Kan., 
last  week,  and  of  course  there  were  speeches  full  of 
eloquent  promise.  The  wool  itself  talked  and  said  : 
“  I  came  from  Montana  via  St.  Louis.  Kansas,  with 
all  her  boasted  agricultural  wealth,  is  out  of  the  race 
as  a  wool-producing  State  I  ”  Statistics  show  that 
the  wool  is  right.  The  sheep  in  Kansas  are  worth 
less  than  the  sheep  of  Maine.  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  all  lead  Kansas  in  number  and  value  of 
sheep.  Ohio  has  12  times  the  value,  Michigan  eight 
times,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  five  times,  and 


Missouri  four  times  1  Why  is  this  ?  One  word  nearly 
answers  the  question — Dogs  1  The  Kansas  Populists 
are  down  on  monopolists — they  should  open  fire  upon 
the  dog  at  once. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  Taunton,  a  banquet  was  given 
to  the  farmers  by  the  local  Board  of  Trade.  Not  a  glass 
of  liquor  or  a  cigar  was  served.  Some  of  the  older 
men  present  could  well  remember  when  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  hold  any  public  ceremony  without 
washing  it  down  with  unlimited  liquor.  Public 
sentiment  is  now  demanding  higher  things.  Even 
the  United  States  Senate  has  prohibited  the  sales  of 
liquors  in  its  public  restaurants.  Railroads  and  other 
corporations  prohibit  the  use  of  liquor  among  their 
employees  by  threats  of  discharge  for  all  who  drink. 
Why  do  these  business  men  believe  in  prohibition  so 
far  as  their  own  business  is  concerned,  and  yet  oppose 
it  as  a  general  public  policy  ? 

® 

The  account  given  on  page  834,  of  the  way  in  which 
plants  are  hired  out,  will  be  new  to  many,  yet  it  is  an 
industry  which  has  already  assumed  very  large  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
large  cities,  but  it  offers  a  good  field  for  florists  in 
the  smaller  towns.  There  is  a  large  class  of  people 
who  are  compelled  to  board,  either  in  hotels  or  priv¬ 
ate  houses,  and  while  they  are  not  plant  buyers, 
many  of  them  would  be  quite  willing  to  rent  plants 
for  temporary  adornment  of  their  apartments.  To 
do  this  profitably,  the  florist  must  not  only  possess  a 
well-selected  stock,  but  must  be  able  to  decide  just 
what  plant  is  best  adapted  to  the  situation  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  People  who  rent  plants  usually  end  by 
buying  some,  and  anything  that  encourages  such 
tastes  brings  them  nearer  to  nature  and  the  soil.  The 
plant-renting  florist  not  only  extends  his  trade,  but 
does  missionary  work  as  well. 

© 

The  R.  N.-Y.  can  see  no  good  reason  why  Hawaii 
should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  If  any  sound 
arguments  have  been  offered  in  favor  of  such  annexa¬ 
tion,  we  have  failed  to  see  them.  The  majority  of 
the  people  on  these  far-away  islands  are  not  of  the 
class  we  desire  as  citizens.  They  have  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  American  institutions,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  do  not  want  to  become  Americans. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  develop  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  this  country  so  that  we  may  produce  our  own  sugar, 
yet  we  are  asked  to  place  our  farmers  directly  into 
competition  with  Asiatic  labor.  That  is  what  the 
State  or  Territory  of  Hawaii  would  mean,  for  most 
of  the  sugar  grown  in  that  country  is  produced  by 
cheap  coolie  labor.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  a  few  shrewd  men  have  practically 
secured  control  of  the  Islands,  and  now  want  the 
United  States  Government  to  help  them  carry  out  their 
schemes  by  affording  them  military  and  naval  pro¬ 
tection.  Let  Hawaii  alone.  We  do  not  need  the 
Islands. 

© 

Justice  in  the  State  of  Maine  seems  to  be  both  blind 
and  deaf.  For  the  past  10  years  farmers  all  over  the 
country  have  been  dishorning  their  cattle.  In  many 
States  this  has  come  to  be  an  almost  universal  prac¬ 
tice,  and  courts  have  again  and  again  upheld  it  as 
humane  and  necessary.  One  of  our  readers  in  Maine 
dishorned  his  cattle,  and  was  arrested  and  brought  to 
trial  at  Biddeford.  Abundant  evidence  was  offered 
showing  the  benefits  of  dishorning,  and  no  one  who 
really  knew  anything  about  it  testified  on  the  other 
side.  In  spite  of  this  the  judge  rendered  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  with  a  fine  of  820  and  costs.  Of  course  this 
ridiculous  decision  was  appealed,  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  higher  courts  will  never  confirm  it.  It  seems 
now  like  a  whisper  from  the  dark  ages  for  any  judge 
to  decide  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  evidence  and 
common  sense.  “The  horns  must  go”  in  Maine  as 
well  as  in  Iowa. 

O 

During  the  wet  and  open  fall,  the  clover,  rye 
and  strawberries  keep  on  growing.  Our  Crimson 
clover  has  made  considerable  growth  during  the  past 
month,  and  potted  strawberry  plants  are  thriving. 
Most  of  the  fields  about  us  are  bare,  and  the  washing 
over  and  through  them  that  is  constantly  going  on, 
cannot  help  but  carry  away  a  part  of  their  available 
fertility.  It  is  just  such  a  season  as  this  that  cover- 
crops,  like  clover  and  rye,  will  do  most  service.  A 
tough,  hard  meadow  or  pasture  may  well  be  plowed 
in  the  fall  or  winter,  with  the  furrows  turned  up  so 
that  the  frost  can  work  all  through  them.  For  most 
other  soils,  especially  those  that  are  light  and  lacking 
in  humus,  we  much  prefer  to  keep  them  covered 
through  the  winter  with  a  living  crop  of  clover  or 
rye.  We  like  the  plan  of  seeding  to  Crimson  clover 
wherever  possible.  In  October,  if  the  stand  is  poor 
and  weak,  we  would  harrow  it  over  and  seed  to  rye. 


Several  years  ago,  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station,  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
what  he  called  the  brine  test  for  potatoes.  The  best 
potatoes  for  Americans  contain  the  most  starch. 
Starch  is  heavier  than  water,  thus  potatoes  sink  in  it. 
As  more  and  more  salt  is  added,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  is  changed,  and  finally  the  lighter  pota¬ 
toes — those  containing  the  least  starch — will  rise  to 
the  surface.  The  heavier  ones  will  stay  at  the  bottom 
and,  in  this  way,  the  heavier  ones  can  be  picked  out 
from  the  lighter.  Now  Prof.  Goff  comes  with  a 
practical  suggestion  to  dealers  as  follows  : 

SELLING  THE  POTATO  FOR  WHAT  THERE  IS  IN  IT. 

If  I  were  a  potato  dealer  in  New  York  City,  with  my  present 
faith  and  knowledge,  I  would  certainly  make  an  experiment.  I 
would  establish  a  grade  of  potatoes  styled,  “fancy  bakers” 
which  I  would  offer  at  a  price  considerably  above  the  market, 
and  I  would  secure  these  potatoes  In  this  way.  I  would  construct 
a  wooden  tank  that  would  hold  20  bushels  of  potatoes  more  or 
less,  and  would  then  make  a  box  with  a  slatted  bottom  that  would 
ust  fit  inside  of  this  tank.  I  would  then  buy  a  hydrometer  for 
measuring  liquids  heavier  than  water,  which  costs  only  75  cents, 
and  would  fill  the  tank  about  half  full  of  brine  at  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.1.  Then  I  would  arrange  a  system  of  ropes  and 
pulleys  for  lowering  the  slat-bottom  box  into  the  tank,  and  lift¬ 
ing  it  out  again,  when  I  should  be  ready  to  begin  work.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  secure  some  good,  even-sized  white  potatoes 
having  a  netted  skin,  and  after  placing  my  slatted  box  into  the 
brine,  I  would  put  the  potatoes  into  it,  a  few  at  a  time.  The 
potatoes  containing  18  per  cent  or  more  of  starch  would  settle  to 
the  bottom,  while  those  containing  less  than  this  amount  would 
float.  I  would  rake  off  the  floating  ones  and  place  them  in  a  bin 
by  themselves,  and  when  I  had  secured  a  few  bushels  of  the 
heavier  ones,  I  would  haul  up  the  box  and,  after  slipping  it  to 
one  side,  would  rinse  the  potatoes  in  it  with  clear  water.  Thus 
I  should  have  two  brands  of  potatoes,  both  of  them  clean  and 
white;  one  of  them  of  finer  average  quality  than  has  ever  been 
offered  for  sale  in  New  York  City,  and  which  would  sell  at  a 
fancy  price  as  soon  as  Its  merits  were  discovered.  The  other 
grade  would  still  sell  at  the  ordinary  price.  As  the  brine  became 
dirty,  it  could  be  filtered  through  sand  and  used  again.  It  has 
long  seemed  to  me  too  bad  that  our  farmers  have  so  little  induce¬ 
ment  to  grow  potatoes  for  quality. 

There  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to  make  some  money. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  a  mealy  and  a 
soggy  potato  as  there  is  between  porterhouse  and 
rump  steaks.  Customers  know  that  this  difference 
exists,  but  cannot  distinguish  it  from  the  appearance 
of  the  outside  of  the  potato.  They  will  appreciate 
the  result  of  this  brine  test — at  least,  some  of  them 
will. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“WOMAN’S  WORK.” 

Now  mother,  you’re  all  tired  out— why  don’t  ye  let  me  wipe 
Them  supper  dishes  ?  What  ye  use— that  towel  with  the  stripe  ? 
I’ll  git  ’em  dry  fer  once,  I  bet— set  down  an’  quityer  work. 

An’  jest  play  lady  fer  a  while— of  course— you  alnt  no  shirk, 

But  jest  wore  out  an’  sorter  dull  in  feet  an’  back  an’  head— 

I’ll  jest  ondress  the  baby— now  the  place  fer  you  is  bed  ! 

Come,  little  gal,  set  on  my  knee,  yer  mudder’s  sick  .to-night, 

An’  fader’s  gonter  strip  these  clo’es — I  guess  I  done  that  right. 
Them  shoes  is  off  now;  what  comes  next?  this  dress,  it ’pears 
to  me. 

An’  then  this  sorter  waist  an’  skirt,  an’-now— jest  lemme  see— 

This  shirt  or  shimmy  ?  Here’s  a  pair— I’ll  never  git  this  right. 

I’ll  strip  off  all  together  an’  jest  leave  it  over  night, 

An’  let  yer  mudder  sort  it  out  when  mornin’  comes — now  here, 

Put  on  yer  little  shirt  an’  rock  to  sleepy-land,  my  dear. 

Yes,  mother,  baby’s  gone  to  sleep— I’ve  gut  her  in  the  crib; 

Them  clothes  peeled  off  like  ellum-bark  from  stockin’s  up  to  bib. 

I  didn’t  hear  no  buttons  give— I  left  ’em  in  a  heap; 

I’m  goin’  down  to  fix  them  fires— now  you  jest  go  to  sleep! 

Brace  up  to  the  climate. 

Don’t  be  a  Lord  unto  yourself  ! 

Soreness  comes  after  soaring. 

The  lard  will  provide — dyspepsia. 

One  should  keep  his  skin  up  to  date. 

The  creamery  shark  runs  a  steal  trap. 

The  way  to  chew  tobacco  is  to  eschew  it. 

Put  the  tonic  in  the  skiD,  not  the  stomach. 

There  is  health  in  a  bath  towel  and  elbow  grease. 

Foot  rot  turns  the  sheep’s  “  golden  hoof  ”  to  lead. 

The  Palmetto  asparagus  seems  least  subject  to  rust. 

Fair  play!  The  way  some  of  our  fairs  are  conducted. 

Among  those  who  object  to  butter  without  grain  is  the  cow. 

The  victim  of  the  creamery  shark  is  a  “  bird  a  blue  “jay.” 

An  Indian  election  Is  like  a  breed  of  cattle,  because  it  is  a  Red 
poll. 

Mr.  Woodward’s  tree  protector,  page  835,  Is  certainly  bad  for  a 
rabbit’s  teeth. 

“  There  is  sunshine  in  my  soil  to-day  !  ”  sang  the  farmer  as  he 
drove  the  harrow. 

Can  men  continue  to  take  new  whines  from  the  same  old  bottle  ? 
Yes,  they  often  do. 

The  hen  that  is  not  made  to  come  -to  the  scratch  will  make  a 
loafer  rather  than  a  layer. 

Some  men  won’t  give  even  thanks.  They  must  be  paid  for  the 
time-spent  in  offering  them. 

Ought  to  be  an  angel — the  housewife  who  can  have  a  bad  cold 
in  the  family  and  not  an  s  to  it. 

A  Michigan  law  requires  a  nursery  stock  agent  to  file  a  bond 
and  secure  a  license  before  doing  business. 

Belgian  dogs  intended  for  the  Klondike  have  reached  New 
York.  Can’t  we  raise  enough  dogs  in  America  ? 

It  doesn’t  require  81,000,000  to  make  a  gentleman  farmer.  You 
can  make  one  if  you  have  not  a  scent  of  dishonor  about  you. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  is  as  well  worthy 
of  support  as  other  organizations.  Governor  Black  vetoed  their 
appropriation  last  year,  and  blackened  his  record  by  doing  so. 
Let  him  whiten  it  this  year  by  signing  the  bill. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1898. 

Some  things  grow  only  in  years.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  of  that  class.  It  is  nearly  50  years  old.  There  have  been  just  2,500  issues  published.  At  50  a 
man  should  be  in  the  very  prime  of  life — a  paper  should  be  prepared  to  do  its  best  work.  We  are,  therefore,  planning  to  make  the  coming  52  issues  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  better  than  any  that  have  gone  before.  Our  special  business  as  an  agricultural  paper  is  to  collect  reliable  information,  scientifically  accurate 
and  practically  tested.  We  shall  continue  to  grow  during  1898  by  making  use  of 

New  Blood !  New  Ideas  !  New  Methods !  New  Plans ! 

The  good  old  features  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  strengthened  by  the  new.  The  new  is  generally  better  than  the  old,  but  there  are  standard  things  about 

the  old  that  should  not  be  cut  out. 


The  Farmers’  Club — More  than  500  specialists  will  help  us  to 
answer  questions.  Last  year  our  readers  sent  us  about  4,000  questions,  all 
of  which  were  answered,  by  letter  or  in  print.  We  sent  to  the  island  of 
Java  for  the  answer  to  one  question,  and  to  Russia  for  another.  During 
1898  our  readers  will  be  able  to  tap  the  brains  of  the  ablest  farm  students 
and  workmen  in  the  world. 

Ruralisms. — All  that  is  new  and  novel  in  plant  life  will  be  carefully 
tested  and  accurately  reported.  New  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  will  be  tested  and  compared  with  standard 
old  sorts.  This  work  has  been  done  at  the  Rural  Grounds  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Hope  Farm  Notes. — The  operations  at  Hope  Farm  are  upon  a  scale 
that  farmers  of  moderate  means  can  fully  appreciate.  The  soil  is  poor,  and 
has  been  neglected.  The  farm  is  ornamented  with  a  mortgage.  We  are 
trying  to  restore  it  to  fertility  at  a  moderate  cost,  chiefly  with  green 
manures  and  chemicals.  We  shall  tell  the  story  of  successes  and  failures 
in  this  effort  to  develop  a  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  with  no  more  capital  than 
an  ordinary  farmer  can  handle. 

Ailing  Animals. — Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne  will  continue  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  sick  or  injured  animals.  He  gives  sound  advice,  and  any  farmer 
can  understand  what  he  means. 

Editorials. — We  shall  give  each  week  at  least  one  page  of  brief, 
strong  and  pointed  comments  on  passing  events  that  concern  agriculture. 
Fraud  and  humbug  will  be  fearlessly  attacked  and  exposed.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  give  our  readers  a  fair  and  conservative  review  of  the  progress 
of  agricultural  thought  and  practice. 


The  Garden. — The  care  and  cultivation  of  flowers  and  ornamental 
plants,  indoors  and  out,  will  receive  full  attention.  Greenhouse  work, 
ornamental  gardening,  and  flower  culture  in  all  its  branches,  will  be 
fully  discussed. 

Among  the  Market  Men. — New  York  is  the  greatest  market  on 
this  continent,  and  farm  products  from  all  over  the  country  center  here. 
Reporters  will  be  constantly  among  those  who  buy  and  sell  these  products, 
and  our  readers  will  be  kept  well  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on.  New 
packages,  new  methods,  new  crops — all  such  things  will  be  noted  and 
described  in  a  crisp  and  attractive  way. 

Science  from  the  Stations. — There  are  54  experiment  stations  in 
the  country,  and  the  United  States  Government  spends  $800,000  yearly  to 
conduct  experiment  work.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  its  readers  a  careful 
synopsis  of  the  bulletins  as  they  are  published,  and  will  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  more  important  scientific  discoveries  and  researches. 

Woman’s  Whrk. — a  strong  feature  of  this  department  for  1898  will 
be  a  number  of  symposium  discussions  of  topics  that  are  of  great  interest 
to  farm  women.  Another  feature  will  be  a  discussion  of  household  devices 
for  lightening  and  simplifying  household  work. 

Symposiums — We  often  receive  a  question  with  so  many  sides  to  it 
that  a  single  answer  from  the  experience  of  one  man,  or  from  the  conditions 
of  one  locality,  cannot  be  complete.  We  send  such  questions  to  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  best  experts  we  can  find  in  the  country.  Their  answers  are 
carefully  edited  and  compared,  and  all  are  printed  together.  In  this  way 
readers  eDjoy  a  complete  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  are  able  to  compare 
notes  with  successful  and  experienced  men.  We  printed  more  than  175  of 
such  symposiums  last  year,  and  hope  to  increase  the  number  for  1898. 


A  Few  Special  Features. 


Early  Lamb  Raising. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton  has  visited  the  farm  of  King 
&  Robinson  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  and  will 
tell  our  readers  what  he  saw  and  heard  there. 
On  this  farm  lambs  and  fruit  of  high  quality  are 
produced.  Mr.  Clinton  will  visit  other  dairy 
stock  farms  during  the  year. 

A  Country  Woman  at  Washington. 

A  bright  Western  woman — a  practical  farmer’s 
wife — will  visit  Washington  during  the  winter 
and  give  our  readers  some  personal  impressions 
of  the  men  who  manage  our  National  affairs, 
and  of  what  the  Agricultural  Department  is 
doing  for  agriculture.  Some  racy  and  practical 
letters  may  be  expected  from  her. 

Pen  Pictures  of  Prominent  Men. 

We  shall  make  a  series  of  studies  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  side  of  some  of  the  men  who  are  prominent 
as  agriculturists  or  horticulturists.  The  aim 
will  be  to  present  bright  and  sketchy  studies  of 
such  men,  showing  something  of  their  personal 
lives — how  they  rank  as  neighbors  and  citizens, 
rather  than  as  public  men. 

Southern  Wheat  Growing. 

There  has  recently  been  a  revival  of  wheat 
growing  in  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States. 
This  new  industry  will  be  described  and  treated 
in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon  the  food  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  South. 

A  Comfortable  Farmhouse. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  offered  prizes  for  plans  of  the 
most  convenient  farmhouse.  The  best  of  these 
plans  will  be  printed  during  the  year,  with 
photographs  of  some  of  the  best  houses. 

The  Agriculture  of  Alaska. 

A  comprehensive  and  very  interesting  article 
by  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  giving  what  is  actually 
known  regarding  the  farming  possibilities  of 
the  now  famous  Territory. 


Primer  Science. 

Prof.  Harry  Snyder  of  Minnesota,  will  tell  our 
readers  some  very  interesting  things  about 
human  food  and  the  preparation  of  a  balanced 
ration  for  humans.  We  shall  also  take  our 
readers  into  the  chemist’s  laboratory  and  tell 
them  how  analyses  are  made.  “  A  Handful  of 
Bran  ”  and  “  A  Dose  of  Fertilizer  ”  will  be  picked 
apart  and  explained  in  simple  and  easy  words. 
We  shall  also  get  into  the  “interior  works”  of 
a  hen  and  show  “  How  an  Egg  Is  Made”. 

New  Things  About  “  Certified  Milk” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  paper  to  describe 
the  wonderful  milk  dairy  conducted  by  Mr.  S. 
Francisco  of  New  Jersey.  This  place  never 
stops  growing.  There  are  several  new  and  im¬ 
portant  features  that  have  not  yet  been  de¬ 
scribed,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  tell  all  about 
them. 

Philadelphia  Market  Gardens. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia  intensive 
market  gardening  has  been  wonderfully  devel¬ 
oped.  A  R.  N  -Y.  reporter  will  tell  in  crisp  and 
chatty  style  what  these  gardeners  are  doing  and 
how  they  are  doing  it. 

Fish  Culture. 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart  will  continue  his  instruct¬ 
ive  articles  on  fish  culture,  and  we  shall  also 
print  an  illustrated  account  of  a  farm  where 
fish  fry  are  propagated  for  sale. 

New  York’s  Food  Supply. 

The  people  of  Greater  New  York  buy  $12,000,- 
000  worth  of  flowers  alone  each  year,  while  the 
cost  of  their  food  and  clothing  runs  up  into  as¬ 
tonishing  figures.  We  shall  try  to  tell  how  this 
food  is  handled  so  that  the  middleman  is  able 
to  obtain  so  large  a  slice  of  the  consumer’s  price. 
These  articles  will  be  fully  illustrated. 


■iiia 


We  have  called  attention  above  to  a  few  standard  departments  of  the  paper.  The  questions  that  are  to  be  discussed  under  Farmers’  Club  and  else¬ 
where  will  fully  cover  all  lines  of  profitable  farming.  Live  stock,  dairying,  grain  growing,  manuring,  orcharding — in  fact  all  the  problems  that  confront 
the  all-’round  farmer  will  receive  careful  attention.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  call  for  it  1  The  R.  N.- Y.’s  trade-mark  is  ?,  and  a  good  share  of  its  policy 
is  dictated  by  the  questions  sent  by  its  readers.  Among  the  special  features  already  in  hand  for  1898  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : 


Every  one  of  these  topics  will  open  the  way  for  a  discussion.  The  authors  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  answer  all  questions,  or  to  make  any  fur¬ 
ther  explanations  that  may  be  demanded.  If  the  description  of  any  method  or  plan  does  not  exactly  fit  your  conditions,  you  are  at  liberty  to  keep  on 
asking  questions  until  we  get  it  right.  We  shall  feel  obliged  to  you  for  the  questions. 

OUR  AMBITION  IS  TO  MAKE  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  DURING  1898 

The  Leading  Agricultural  Paper  of  the  World! 
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The  Evolution  of  a  Florist. 

This  article  will  tell  how  a  small  farmer  grad¬ 
ually  worked  away  from  farm  crops,  first  to 
garden  truck  and  then  to  flowers.  Just  the  in¬ 
formation  that  thousands  of  farmers  near  towns 
and  cities  need. 

Improved  Grass  Culture. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Clark,  the  Connecticut  grass  man, 
will  tell  us  more  of  his  experience  in  producirg 
a  crop  of  eight  tons  of  grass  per  acre,  on  land 
that  formerly  produced  but  one  ton. 

A  New  Jersey  Bonanza  Farm. 

This  will  describe  a  great  1, 000-acre  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  where  Holstein  cattle  are  kept  to 
supply  a  great  cream  trade.  The  big  farms  are 
not  all  out  West,  as  this  article  will  clearly  show. 

From  Sea  to  Sea. 

A  series  of  social  studies  of  American  farm 
life.  We  shall  take  a  typical  “  average  farmer” 
in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  Texas  and  South  Dakota,  so 
that  all  sections  of  the  country  may  be  fairly 
represented,  and  tell  how  he  lives  and  some¬ 
thing  of  his  ambitions.  These  studies  will  show 
that  the  “American  farmer”  is  a  many-sided 
man,  and  that  there  are  many  distinct  types, 
which  are  constantly  growing  more  distinct. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Prof.  Slingeriand  will  continue  nis  interesting 
articles  on  insects  and  methods  of  fighting  them. 
California  peach  growers  think  they  have  found 
a  sure  death  for  the  peach  borer  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon  Prof.  Slingeriand  will  tell  us  all 
about  this  in  an  early  issue. 

Other  articles  of  equal  merit  will  discuss 
New  Fodder  Plants.  A  Living  on  Two  Acres. 
How  To  Fight  Rats.  Growing  Seed  Potatoes. 
Poultry  for  Poor  Men.  A  One-Horse  Farmer. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

When  a  baby  is  first  learning  to  walk, 
his  efforts  are  very  much  aided  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  strip  of  rubber  fastened  to 
the  sole  of  each  shoe,  across  the  ball  of 
the  foot.  This  prevents  the  little  feet 
from  slipping  back,  and  certainly  lessens 
the  strain  upon  the  tiny  ankles. 

* 

It  has  been  remarked  that  children 
get  their  morals  from  their  diet  ;  they 
certainly  get  their  teeth,  nerves  and 
muscles  from  it.  When  feeding  them, 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  not 
merely  feeding  for  daily  needs,  but  lay¬ 
ing  up  capital  for  them  to  draw  upon  in 
maturer  years. 

* 

To  keep  a  feather  duster  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  it  should  always  be  covered  when 
not  in  use.  For  this  purpose,  a  deep 
cuff  of  ticking,  hemmed  at  both  top  and 
bottom,  is  slipped  over  the  feathers. 
This  not  only  keeps  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  dusty  or  broken,  but  also  preserves 
the  springiness  of  the  feathers. 

* 

An  embroidery  chatelaine  is  a  pretty 
gift  for  a  woman  fond  of  sewing.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  thimble-bag,  scissors,  needle- 
book,  emery-cushion  and  pin-cushion, 
attached  to  varying  lengths  of  No.  7 
ribbon,  all  the  ribbons  being  attached 
together  at  the  top,  with  a  large  rosette, 
under  which  a  large  safety-pin  is  sewed 
for  fastening  the  chatelaine  to  the 
wearer’s  belt. 

* 

A  London  firm  makes  a  bread-cutting 
and  buttering  machine,  which  will  cut 
and  butter  60  slices  of  bread  per  minute, 
acting  efficiently  even  upon  new  bread. 
It  will  slice  up  a  full-sized  ham  in  four 
minutes,  and  is  especially  valuable  to 
the  firms  furnishing  cheap  luncheons. 
Such  a  machine  would  fill  a  long-felt 
want  in  households  where  the  tired 
mother  is  kept  busy  all  through  tea- 
time,  trying  to  satisfy  the  children’s  ap¬ 
petites  for  bread-and-butter. 

* 

One  of  the  newest  bedroom  pincush¬ 
ions  is  in  the  form  of  a  flat  roll,  as  long 
as  the  width  of  the  bureau.  It  is  placed 
across  the  back  of  the  bureau.  The 
material  almost  invariably  used  is  col¬ 
ored  China  silk,  with  a  covering  of  sheer 
white  lawn.  It  is  edged  all  around  with 
a  ruffle  of  lawn  or  lace,  over  one  of  silk, 
with  a  heading  of  lace  beading,  baby 
ribbon  being  drawn  through  this,  and 
allowed  to  hang  in  loops  at  intervals 
through  the  entire  length.  A  more 
elaborate  cushion  would  be  covered  with 
washing  net  over  the  silk,  this  net  being 
very  often  used  for  the  accompanying 
bureau  cover  and  mats. 

* 

A  pretty  and  novel  needle-book  is 
made  with  a  cover  formed  from  the  little 
brass  rings  so  often  used  in  fancy  work. 
Each  side  of  the  cover  requires  seven 
rings,  a  little  larger  in  size  than  a 
copper  cent.  Each  ring  is  filled  with 
spokes  or  cross-bars  of  tiny  gilt  beads, 
and  is  then  covered  with  crocheted  em¬ 
broidery  silk.  The  rings  are  then 
grouped,  one  in  the  center,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  six  in  a  circle  around  it,  and 
fastened  together.  Two  leaves  of  white 
flannel  are  then  cut  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  ring  covers,  the  edges  being 
buttonholed  with  the  embroidery  silk. 
The  leaves  and  covers  are  fastened  to¬ 
gether  at  the  back  by  a  bow  of  ribbon, 
and  have  ribbon  ties  in  front. 

* 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  modern 
child-training  sometimes  makes  us  won¬ 
der  whether  the  wife  and  mother  has 
any  rights  that  the  spinster  is  bound  to 
respect.  The  good  ladies  who  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  lives  to  the  study  of  other 
peoples’  children  are  insistent  that  the 


average  mother  has  no  knowledge  of 
children  or  their  requirements,  until  one 
wonders  that  the  race  has  existed  so 
long,  under  such  mismanagement.  An 
old  Russian  proverb  says  :  “  God  could 
not  be  everywhere,  so  He  made  mothers.” 
But  a  modern  lecturer  (whose  name  is 
prefixed  with  “Miss”)  declares  that 
most  mothers  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  most  essential  points  of  physical 
knowledge,  and  that  the  mental  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  nursery  is  all  wrong.  The 
teaching  of  nursery  rhymes  is  also  wrong, 
according  to  this  lady.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  .the  chanting  of  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table  might  be  more  educational 
than  Banbury  Cross,  but  would  it  be 
equally  efficacious  in  amusing  the  baby  ? 
No  doubt,  speaking  from  a  high  moral 
standpoint,  it  is  better  to  instruct  than 
to  amuse,  but  this  is  not  usually  the 
baby’s  view.  The  lecturer  quoted  also 
says  that  women  should  not  try  to  make 
their  daughters  think  them  perfect ; 
many  times  the  daughter  is  brighter 
than  the  mother.  That  is,  no  doubt, 
true,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  girl 
will  be  the  worse  for  thinking  that  a 
good  mother  is  perfect,  and  we  see  so 
much  self-sufficient  brightness  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  women  that  it  is  a 
marked  relief  to  meet  with  a  girl  who 
looks  up  to  her  mother  on  the  score  of 
her  moral  qualities.  Without  question, 
every  mother  is  not  wise,  yet  there  is  a 
wisdom  of  the  heart  that  often  out¬ 
weighs  the  wisdom  of  the  head  with 
which  these  modern  critics  would  in¬ 
struct  us.  Formerly,  it  was  the  lords  of 
creation  who  told  us  how  badly  we  mis¬ 
managed  our  children  and  home,  but 
now  even  they  must  quail  before  the 
unattached  instructress.  Perhaps,  when 
the  mothers  are  less  busy  in  actually 
caring  for  their  children,  they  may  have 
leisure  enough  to  tell  other  people  how 
it  ought  to  be  done. 

A  HANDY  PRESERVE  CLOSET. 

RESERVES  should  have  a  dark, 
cool  resting  place  until  used.  The 
closet  shown  in  Fig.  355  serves  this  pur¬ 
pose  admirably.  It  is  built,  as  shown, 
beneath  the  cellar  stairway,  thus  aff ord- 


A  HANDY  PRESERVE  CLOSET.  Fia.  355. 


ing  a  cool,  even  temperature.  When  the 
door  is  closed,  it  will,  also,  be  as  “  dark 
as  a  pocket  ”  inside.  Such  a  closet  can 
very  easily  be  made,  since  its  back,  top, 
and  part  of  its  sides  are  already  at 
hand.  _  w.  e. 

WORK  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

WHAT  HOME  EMPLOYMENT  IS  OPEN  TO  HER  ? 

GREAT  many  of  the  women’s  jour¬ 
nals  give,  from  time  to  time,  in¬ 
formation  regarding  occupations  open 
to  women  who  wish  to  add  a  little  to 
their  personal  means,  without  taking  up 
a  regular  trade  or  profession.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  advice  and  information  is 
usually  given  from  a  standpoint  totally 
foreign  to  that  of  the  farmer’s  daughter. 
The  various  employments  suggested, 
either  call  for  more  leisure  than  she  has 
at  her  command,  or  for  a  class  of  cus¬ 
tomers  quite  out  of  her  range. 

In  the  endeavor  to  obtain  some  prac¬ 
tical  opinions  on  this  subject,  questions 
were  sent  as  follows  to  a  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  women  : 

According  to  your  observation  or  experience, 
is  it  possible  for  the  women  or  girls  on  a  farm 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  profession 


without  leaving  home?  Dothe  farmers’  daughters 
in  your  locality  usually  seek  some  means  of  be¬ 
coming  self-supporting  ?  If  they  do  not  marry, 
what  means  of  support  are  open  to  them  in  farm 
communities  ? 

The  responses  given  are  all  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  There  are  no  rosy 
generalities,  and  if  the  outlook  offered 
is  not  encouraging,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  one  thing  that  a  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter  should  understand  thoroughly — the 
art  of  housekeeping — is  always  in  de¬ 
mand. 

In  Prosperous  Kansas. 

In  answering  your  questions,  let  me 
say  that  the  answers  are  confined  to  this 
locality,  which  is  very  prosperous,  as 
well  as  much  enlightened,  much  more 
so  than  many  rural  districts  that  I  have 
been  in.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter  to  learn  a  trade  without 
leaving  home,  although  I  have  known  of 
a  few  cases  where  girls  became  dress¬ 
makers  after  doing  plain  sewing  and 
gradually  working  themselves  up  until 
they  made  a  living  at  the  trade.  Such 
girls  in  our  locality  usually  seek  some 
means  of  becoming  self-supporting.  The 
educated  women  can  teach  school,  and 
many  in  this  locality  do.  A  seamstress 
that  can  go  from  house  to  house  in  the 
country,  and  sew  just  fairly  well,  can  earn 
about  $1  per  day  and  board.  There  seems 
to  be  a  demand  here  for  such  labor.  If  a 
woman  is  so  situated,  she  can  run  a 
poultry  farm,  and  simply  make  a  living. 
I  have  not  known  any  one  to  make 
money  to  put  in  the  bank  at  this.  If  a 
woman  in  this  country  has  land,  even  a 
small  lot,  she  can  raise  small  fruits  ; 
there  is  a  demand  for  fresh  fruits,  home¬ 
grown,  well  picked  and  measured. 

There  is  a  big  opening  for  first-class 
girls  for  domestic  work,  girls  who  can 
cook,  keep  house  and,  above  all,  main¬ 
tain  a  good  reputation.  Such  girls  when 
found  find  homes  readily  at  $2  and  $2  50 
per  week.  Girls  are  well  treated  and 
not  overworked. 

Kansas,  e.  .teannetta  zimmerman. 

The  Daughter’s  Share. 

From  observation,  it  seems  impossible 
for  the  women  or  girls  on  the  farm  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  trade  or 
profession  without  leaving  home.  Visit 
the  homes  of  our  prosperous  farmers, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  fertile  acres 
and  fine  buildings,  and  you  will  find  the 
majority  of  the  daughters  absent.  A 
few,  perhaps,  have  become  teachers,  but 
the  greater  number  have  gone  into  the 
dressmaking  and  tailor  shops,  or  the 
stores  of  the  adjoining  towns,  while 
those  of  the  poorer  class  of  farmers  may 
be  found  doing  kitchen  work  in  the 
towns.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  any¬ 
thing  to  get  away  from  the  farm  life. 
Ask  many  of  these  why  they  leave  the 
home,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  inducements  to  re¬ 
main.  They  look  around  and  see  many 
who  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  farm  work,  receiving  but  their 
board  and  necessary  clothing,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  dividing  up  the 
property,  the  boys  were  given  the  farms, 
and  the  girls  were  given  a  miserable 
pittance  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Mat¬ 
rimony  being  their  only  outlook,  and 
not  much  choice  being  afforded,  too  often 
they  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  a 
brother’s  home,  and  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  a  burden. 

This  state  of  affairs  might  be  remedied 
if  the  daughters  were  given  the  assur¬ 
ance  that,  if  they  helped  to  manage  the 
home,  when  the  time  came  for  a  division 
of  the  property,  they  would  share 
equally  with  the  brothers.  With  this 
incentive,  there  would  be  more  interest 
manifested,  and  remunerative  work 
could  be  accomplished,  the  daughters 
then  feeling  that  they  had  become  self- 
supporting.  Avenues  of  profitable  work, 
such  as  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden 
in  the  summer,  and  such  staples  as  but¬ 


ter,  eggs  and  fowls  throughout  the  year, 
might  be  opened,  and  a  portion  of  this 
revenue  could  be  expended  in  books  and 
magazines,  and  other  things  that  would 
tend  to  make  the  home  one  of  cul¬ 
tured  refinement  and  happiness,  in  fact, 
the  ideal  home.  n.  mac  donald. 

Canada. 

Hard  Living  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

As  far  as  I  know,  every  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter  leaves  home  to  find  work.  They  come 
to  the  various  factories  and  shops  here 
by  hundreds.  In  many  cases,  the  father, 
and  often  the  mother  also,  works  out¬ 
side.  This  district  is  a  poor  place  to 
make  a  living  on  a  farm.  Some  farmers’ 
wives  >and  daughters  pick  blueberries 
in  the  summer,  and  pick  and  screen  cran¬ 
berries  in  the  autumn.  I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  a  farmer’s  daughter  in  this 
vicinity  could  be  self-supporting  at 
home,  except  in  the  usual  way  of  raising 
chickens,  turkeys,  etc.,  and  then  I  fancy 
there  would  be  little  made.  Even  two 
economical  people  with  a  good  farm  two 
miles  away,  cannot  seem  to  live  on  it, 
and  have  to  raise  ready  money  by  a 
mortgage.  With  an  income  to  live  on, 
farming  does  very  well  here,  but  other¬ 
wise,  it  is  a  very  hard  life.  One  of  our 
farmers,  with  more  property  than  usual, 
sent  his  daughters  to  college  ;  after  that, 
they  taught.  Elizabeth  bobinson. 

Eastern  Massachusetts. 


Care  of  Flannels  — Flannels  that  are 
properly  eared  for  will  be  soft  and  fluffy 
as  long  as  they  last,  instead  of  being 
harsh  and  fllled-up  after  the  first  few 
washings.  I  have  three  little  children 
who  wear  flannel  underclothing  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  I  have 
learned  not  to  trust  these  clothes  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  washerwoman,  but 
always  wash  them  myself.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  method  used  :  Soft  water  is 
heated  until  it  is  as  warm  as  one  can 
bear  the  hand  in  comfortably,  and 
enough  white  soap  is  dissolved  in  it  to 
make  a  good  suds.  The  garments  are 
put  in  a  small  tub,  and  the  suds  poured 
over  them.  Then  they  are  washed  care¬ 
fully,  rubbing  as  little  as  possible  to  get 
them  clean,  and  putting  the  soap  in  the 
water,  instead  of  rubbing  it  on  the 
clothes.  They  are  passed  through  the 
wringer  into  the  rinse  water,  the  latter 
being  just  the  same  temperature  as  the 
first.  Then  they  are  hung  out  where  a 
gentle  breeze  can  blow  through  them.  I 
always  buy  white  or  light-gray  flannel, 
as  the  hot  water  is  likely  to  make  red  or 
light  colors  fade,  western  housekeeper. 


A  bright  girl  writes 

from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 

“Last  fall  I  read  an  article 
under  the  head  of  ‘  Earning  Money 
for  Christmas.’  I  was  not  so 
much  interested  in  earning  money 
for  this  purpose  as  I  was  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  necessary  sum  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco  this 
summer,  and  was  unwilling  to  ask 
my  father  for  assistance.  I  wrote 
for  information,  and  took  up  the 
work.  I  worked  only  during  lei¬ 
sure  hours,  and,  thanks  to  your 
generous  assistance,  have  earned 
enough  to  take  the  desired  trip, 
including  a  visit  to  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  to  pay  all  the  incidental 
expenses.” 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds 
of  similar  letters  received. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
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Planting  Roses  Under  Glass. 

B.  S.  T.,  Ohio. — 1.  In  planting  greenhouse  roses 
in  benches,  how  deep  should  the  soil  be,  and 
when  should  the  plants  be  planted  out?  2.  How 
s  drainage  secured  in  a  rose  bench  ? 

Ans  — 1  The  best  depth  of  soil  for 
roses  planted  out  on  a  bench  is  five 
inches.  Some  florists  use  only  three 
inches,  some  six.  A  disadvantage  with 
the  very  shallow  soil  is  that  there  is 
hardly  depth  enough  to  cover  the  ball 
of  roots,  unless  the  plant  is  very  small. 
Another  disadvantage  is  the  rapid  evap¬ 
oration,  which  must  be  repaired  by  con¬ 
stant  watering.  Planting  is  usually  done 
in  May,  June  and  July,  beginning  with 
the  benches  which  are  most  exhausted. 
The  old  plants  are  cleared  out,  all  the 
soil  removed,  the  boards  lime-washed, 
and  new  soil  put  in.  The  first  plants 
set  out  are  usually  from  three-inch  pots  ; 
after  June,  from  four-inch  pots. 

2.  Drainage  is  secured  in  the  rose 
benches  by  using  six-inch  boards,  which 
are  not  put  close  together,  half-inch 
cracks  being  left  between  them.  These 
cracks  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  skin 
of  sod,  grass  side  down,  or  with  clean 
straw,  so  that  the  earth  will  not  sift 
through.  Infilling,  care  should  be  taken 
to  fill  the  soil  in  firm  and  level,  espec¬ 
ially  at  the  edges  or  in  corners,  tamping 
it  down  with  a  heavy  board  or  brick. 
There  is  no  need  for  crocks  or  other 
drainage,  such  as  we  put  in  flower  pots, 
owing  to  the  construction  of  the  bench. 

Fertilizers  for  House  Plants. 


M.  M.  B.,  West  Fairview ,  Pa.— What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  house  plants  ? 

Ans. — There  are  several  preparations 
put  up  by  fertilizer  manufacturers  for 
use  in  the  house,  which  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  But  if  the  soil  is  well  prepared 
beforehand,  we  think  but  little  is  needed 
in  this  line,  beyond  a  slight  stimulant 
during  active  growth,  when  there  is 
danger  of  exhaustion.  In  the  pot,  the 
nourishment  provided  is  all  available 
and  not  likely  to  leach  away.  In  pre¬ 
paring  a  compost  for  house  plants,  grain- 
fed  cow  manure,  well  rotted,  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  pasty,  is  the  best  material 
to  mix  with  the  soil,  which  may  be 
further  enriched  by  a  dash  of  fine  bone 
meal.  This  last  substance  is  very  valu¬ 
able  for  roses,  carnations  and,  in  fact, 
for  most  flowering  plants,  and  may  be 
added  in  a  topdressing  when  further 
stimulants  are  desired.  Nitrate  of  soda 
and  ammonia  are  used  in  dilute  liquid 
form  as  quick  stimulants,  but  they  need 
very  great  care  in  their  application. 
They  should  never  be  applied  when  the 
soil  is  dry.  Indeed,  this  is  a  safe  rule  to 
observe  with  all  liquid  manures  ;  if  the 
soil  is  dry,  it  should  first  be  watered  with 
clear  water,  then  with  the  liquid  man¬ 
ure.  If  the  stimulant  is  given  while  the 
soil  is  very  dry,  the  plant  suffers,  just 
as  an  invalid  would  suffer  from  a  very 
heavy  meal.  Either  nitrate  of  soda  or 
ammonia,  used  carelessly,  will  burn  the 
surface  roots.  There  is  less  danger  in 
using  a  liquid  fertilizer  made  from  cow 
manure,  one  peck  to  a  barrel  of  water, 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours  before  using, 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins- 

ow’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
ffhile  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— -Ado). 


or  one-half  peck  of  hen  manure  to  the 
same  amount  of  water. 

Horn  shavings  form  a  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer,  especially  for  hanging-baskets  or 
window-boxes,  where  the  number  of 
plants  will  soon  exhaust  the  soil.  They 
may  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  earth. 
But  they  are  strong  in  ammonia,  and 
must  be  used  cautiously.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  most  of  the  advice  we  offer 
consists  of  “  don’ts,”  but  this  is  not  un- 

i called  for,  because  more  house  plants 
are  killed  by  kindness  than  by  its  re¬ 
verse.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  every  plant  making  deficient  growth 
is  in  need  of  stimulants  ;  very  often  the 
trouble  is  found  in  deficient  root  action, 
which  may  result  from  careless  water¬ 
ing,  improper  potting,  or  several  other 
causes,  and  to  give  such  a  plant  a  stimu¬ 
lant,  is  like  trying  to  cure  dyspepsia  by 
a  hearty  meal. 

Soot-water  is  often  used  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  flowering  plants,  and  it  usually 
deepens  the  color  of  the  blooms.  This 
is  not  always  an  advantage  ;  complaint 
has  been  made  by  some  carnation  grow¬ 
ers  that  pink  flowers  were  deepened  to 
an  ugly  brickish  red  when  the  soot  was 
applied.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
chemicals  may  be  applied  to  house 
plants,  the  danger  of  overdoing  the  dose 
is  so  marked  that  amateurs  should  ex¬ 
periment  very  carefully  in  this  line. 

The  Ginkgo  Tree  at  St.  Louis. 

The  comment  on  the  Ginkgo  tree, 
page  710,  reminds  me  that,  as  you  doubt¬ 
less  know,  there  is  a  fairly  elaborate 
arboretum  now  at  Shaw’s  Gardens,  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  embracing  all  trees  hardy  in 
that  climate.  There  are  many  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  all  sizes,  ages  and  sorts, 
and  a  thoroughly  representative  assort¬ 
ment.  It  seemed  to  me  the  last  time 
I  was  there  that  the  Ginkgo  was  entitled 
to  the  palm  for  grace,  beauty,  original¬ 
ity  and  charm,  of  all  the  trees  of  the 
forest  there  shown.  I  am  sure  that,  if 
you  could  note  its  striking  and  graceful 
lines,  as  there  seen  in  very  many  fine 
specimens,  you  would  not  describe  it  so 
coldly  as  you  do  on  page  710.  w.  b.  w. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Seasonable  Notes. 


The  cold  frame  should  now  be  banked 
with  litter  to  keep  the  cold  out,  mats  or 
shutters  being  used  over  the  top.  Plants 
that  are  expected  to  keep  on  growing, 
like  violets,  should  receive  air  every 
bright  day,  the  sashes  being  put  on  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  goes  down,  so  as  to  retain 
heat.  The  soil  must  be  kept  clean  and 
frequently  stirred  between  the  plants. 
The  frames  will  need  little  water,  as  the 
soil  should  be  kept  rather  dry.  They 
should  be  watered  only  early  in  the 
day,  just  as  soon  as  the  sashes  are  lifted, 
so  that  the  plants  may  dry  off  before 
the  frame  is  closed  up  again. 

So  far,  the  season  has  been  so  mild 
and  open  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  that,  10  days  before  Christmas,  the 
bulb  beds  were  not  sufficiently  frozen  to 
receive  their  winter  mulch.  Where  this 


mulch  is  incautiously  applied  during  the 
first  hard  frosts  of  November,  there  is 
always  risk  of  starting  top  growth,  which 
is  afterwards  cut  down,  weakening  the 
bulbs.  None  of  the  tender  shrubs  has 
required  protection  yet.  If  not  already 
applied,  the  littery  manure  may  now  be 
put  over  the  herbaceous  perennials. 
Evergreen  plants  are  better  covered  by 
boughs  from  spruce,  pine,  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  trees. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  may  now  be  started 
for  early  flowering.  A  great  many 
florists  put  a  few  of  these  bulbs  in  their 
carnation  benches,  planting  them  about 
one  inch  deep.  They  take  up  very  little 
room,  do  not  rob  the  soil  sufficiently  to 
harm  the  carnations,  neither  do  they 
shade  the  other  plants.  Colville’s  Gladi¬ 
olus  is  usually  grown,  both  the  type, 
deep  flesh  pink,  slightly  marked  with 
pale  purple,  and  its  white  form,  The 
Bride,  but  early  varieties  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  garden  Gladioli  may  also  be  grown. 
Another  plant  grown  among  carnations 
in  the  greenhouse,  is  the  sweet  pea. 
These  are  often  sown  in  pots,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  planted  later  in  the  carnation 
bed,  in  some  position  where  they  will 
get  plenty  of  head  room.  After  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  the  sun  is  stronger, 
and  the  carnations  are  flowering  freely, 
so  that  there  is  the  opportunity  for  such 
a  catch-crop  without  detriment.  Earlier 
in  the  winter  even  the  slight  shade  given 
by  the  sweet  peas  would  be  objection¬ 
able,  since  every  ray  of  light  is  needed 
by  the  main  crop. 

After  propagating  cuttings  from  Ager- 
atums,  Scarlet  sage,  Coleus,  etc.,  throw 
the  old  plants  out.  There  is  no  need  to 
keep  them,  and  they  form  a  harbor  and 
encouragement  for  Red  spider,  Mealy 
bugs,  and  all  such  vermin.  It  is  a  very 
great  mistake  to  keep  any  useless  old 
plant  in  winter.  Give  the  young  stock 
room  to  grow. 

Early  next  month,  Chrysanthemums 
which  were  cut  down  after  flowering 
may  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
started  into  growth,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cuttings.  They  start  up  very 
easily,  without  much  heat.  The  strong 
suckers  from  the  bottom  make  fine  cut¬ 
tings,  but  the  upper  shoots  are  good 
also.  In  making  the  cuttings,  be  sure 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  flag  before 
being  put  in  the  sand. 

There  is  a  right  chimney  for 
every  lamp.  The  Index  gives 
you  its  Number. 

Your  dealer  should  have  it. 


HALL’S 

VeSet&bla  Sicilian 

HAIRRENEWERJ 

Cleanses  the  scalp  and 
puts  new  life  into  the 
hair.  It  restores  the 
lost  color  to  gray 
hair.  It  means 
youth  and  beauty. 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Gan  You  Talk  Business? 

Can  you  talk  it  to  your  neighbors-!  Can  you  talk 
it  to  other  people  whom  you  may  meet?  If  you  can 
and  have  a  little  time  to  spare  we  can  put  you  in 
the  way  of  making  a  great  (leal  of  money  (luring  the 
winter.  Pleasant,  respectable  and  honorable  em¬ 
ployment.  Absolutely  no  cash  outlay  required. 
Exclusive  territory  to  good  men.  Address. 

A.  D.,  P.  O.  Box  301,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


THE  MODERN 

STOVE  POLISH 


No  other  polish 
has  solarqe  a  sale 
None  so  good. 

J.L.Presco![&,Co.NEwYoRK  | 

The  U.  S.  Government 

buys  only  the  best.  When  in  the  market  for  mer¬ 
chandise  it  obtains  samples  and  submits  them  to 
rigid  expert  examination  before  placing  its  order. 

Since  1890  the  Government  has  purchased  MASON 
&  HAMLIN 

ORGANS  and  PIANOS 

exclusively  for  the  equipment  of  its  Indian  schools 
ns  well  as  for  the  ships  of  the  “White  Squadron.” 
Wise  men  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  The 
experience  of  the  Government  experts  is  available 
■for  every  one. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Eouis. 

SOLD ! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bo 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff's 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
bo  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms*  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co.,Boxl4,  Portland,  Mich. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

t  HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

J  The  New 

♦  Vandergrift 

♦  Rotary 

♦  Washer? 

X  Guaranteed  to  run  easier  and 
^  do  better  work  than  any  Ma- 

♦  chine  ever  placed  on  the 

♦  market.  A  good  machine  for 

♦  Agents  to  handle.  Write  for  circular,  price,  etc.  ' 

♦  Owned  and  made  exclusively  by 

♦  The  V ANDKiuiRi ft  MFG.  Co.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 

'OpsxKsaoaa 


zac&GseaB. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
lW  doz.  Packages  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 

_  we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 

r  .  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BliUINB  CO.,  Box  135  Concord  Junction.  Man. 


WIGS, 


Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  Ill. 
Cat.  free.  C.  E.  Marshall  Mfr.,  Lockport.N.Y 


r 


and  skins  wanted;  good  prices,  honest  assort 
ments  and  prompt  returns.  Price  List  free. 
J>\  E.  PIERSON,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


-^  VICTORIES.  ^ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans.  1884. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


GOttFO  RT 


AWARD— Chattahoochie 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
MechanicalJIssqciaUon,  1889. _ _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. _ 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  '94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition.  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Kanges  Sold  to  Jan.  lt<t,!97 

Hr  Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

for  Sale.  Large  and  small.  CATALOGUK  1'Kfc.l!.. 
K.  B.  CHAKEIN  &  CO.  (Ino.),  Richmond,  Va, 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864  Paid  up  Capital  Sl.OOO.OOO. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  NT.  J.OITIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

ITWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  notel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequaled  ROM  E  COMFORT  STEEL  FT  RN  ACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


December  25 


If  You  Want  Any  of  That  $1,000 

premium  money  January  15,  it  is  about  time  now  that  you  were  getting  around 
among  your  neighbors  for  subscriptions  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Therj  is 
this  to  remember.  Most  of  the  good  friends  who  look  after  our  clubs  at  their 
post  offices,  do  not  do  so  so  much  for  the  reward  we  can  give  them,  as  from  a 
desire  to  have  the  paper  looked  after  at  their  place.  They  also  do  a  good  thing 
for  their  neighbors,  by  saving  them  the  trouble  of  sending  subscriptions  them¬ 
selves.  We  have,  however,  arranged  the  prize  offers  this  year  so  that  every  one 
who  sends  a  club  of  10  or  more  names  is  sure  to  share  in  it,  and  those  who 
make  an  effort  for  the  larger  clubs  will  draw  good-sized  checks.  The  time  is 
now  getting  short.  If  you  want  a  good  slice  of  the  $1,000  get  out  and  do  two 
or  three  days’  hustling.  You  will  want  some  sample  copies.  Write  for  all  you 
need.  But  be  sure  to  take  this  number  along,  and  show  the  many  good  and 
interesting  things  promised  for  next  year  on  the  9th  page. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"  COMPLETE  CIRCUITS 

A  singular  and  terrible  death  was  re¬ 
ported  from  Philadelphia  last  month. 
A  colored  man  named  Potter  stopped 
under  an  awning  to  escape  a  shower — 
but  let  the  Philadelphia  Record  tell  the 
story  : 

T  While  waiting,  he  walked  to  the  window  and 
began  examining  the  pictures.  His  umbrella 
was  under  his  left  arm,  while  he  grasped  the 
handle  with  his  right.  He  walked  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  window,  and  finally  came  to  a 
standstill  on  the  iron  covering  of  a  coal  hole  and 
immediately  underneath  the  big  electric  light. 
As  he  stooped  over  to  get  a  better  look  at  the 
picture  which  had  caught  his  fancy,  he  un¬ 
consciously  raised  the  end  of  his  umbrella  until 
the  point  of  the  steel  rod  struck  the  iron  rod  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  bottom  of  the  electric  lamp.  His 
body,  with  the  steel  rod  and  the  iron  coal  hole 
cover,  immediately  completed  a  circuit  for  the 
powerful  current,  and  the  other  people  under  the 
awning  saw  Potter  sink  to  the  pavement  without 
a  murmur. 

You  see,  the  moment  he  stood  on  the 
iron  cover  and  the  steel  rod  of  his  um¬ 
brella  touched  the  iron  rod,  he  11  com¬ 
pleted  a  circuit  ”,  and  the  mighty  force 
struck  him  dead  I  Had  he  stood  any¬ 
where  else,  had  he  worn  rubbers,  had 
the  handle  of  his  umbrella  been  of  wood, 
he  would,  probably,  be  alive  to-day.  The 
instant  came  when  the  circuit  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  quicker  than  a  flash,  the  work 
was  done. 


those  things  left  1  Good  I  Complete  the 
circuit — send  us  the  dollar  at  once — and 
we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you  ! 
Steam’s  up  and  time’s  up  !  Stand  any¬ 
where  you  like,  and  touch  us  with  your 
dollar  ! 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Whole  acres  of  Christmas  trees  are  now 
stacked  up  along  the  docks  and  pier-heads,  and 
before  many  days,  will  be  scattered  far  and  wide. 
It  seems  as  though  never  before  have  so  many 
been  received.  The  trade  has  assumed  immense 
proportions.  It’s  a  crop  that  isn’t  exhausting 
the  cultivated  fields,  either. 

X  X  X 

Hay  receivers  say  that  receipts  have  not  been 
particularly  heavy  so  far,  as  compared  with 
other  years,  but  ample  for  all  requirements. 
Prices  are  ruling  lower  this  year.  The  great  bu'k 
of  this  season’s  crop  was  below  the  average  in 
quality,  still  shippers  are  holding  for  better 
prices.  Larger  shipments  are  expected  as  soon 
as  the  country  roads  improve,  and  lower  prices 
are  probable  if  supplies  do  increase  to  any  great 
extent. 

XXX 

Supplies  of  celery  seem  to  be  very  large,  and 
most  of  it  is  fine-looking,  but  there  is-  a  great 
deal  of  com  plaint  that  much  of  it  is  not  of  good 
quality.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  blanched 
sufficiently  to  make  the  flavor  what  it  should  be. 
Some  say  that  the  White  Plume  is  responsible  for 
this;  that  it  takes  a  long  covering  with  earth  to 
make  celery  of  fine  quality,  and  this  the  White 
Plume  doesn’t  require.  The  Golden  varieties 
seem  to  be  very  popular. 


Now  there  is  one  supreme  instant  in 
every  complete  transaction.  Sometimes, 
we  think  the  conditions  are  just  right, 
yet  results  do  not  follow.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  circuit  was  not  complete.  We 
take  up  this  sudden  and  tragic  death  as 
an  illustration,  because  it  brings  up  a 
point  that  seems  to  be  timely.  Here  we 
are  at  the  end  of  another  year.  These 
dull,  gray  days  we  are  having  now  are 
dispiriting — no  doubt  about  it.  It  is 
the  season  for  recuperation,  and  some¬ 
times  such  days  are  dull  in  the  lonely 
farmhouse — resting  under  the  shadow  of 
some  present  or  coming  sorrow. 

It  is,  in  one  way,  a  mishap  for  the 
newspaper  publisher  that  so  many  of 
his  readers  want  to  renew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  a 
season  like  this,  we  are  likely  to  have 
dull  and  dreary  days,  and  you  know  just 
how  it  is  when  a  fellow  feels  blue  and 
discouraged.  He  doesn’t  make  a  com¬ 
plete  circuit  with  the  best  things  of 
life.  He  doesn’t  stand  on  iron — his  um¬ 
brella  doesn’t  touch  the  rod.  Why, 
these  gray  days  might  get  such  a  grip 
on  your  heart  that  you  might  actually 
think  of  letting  The  R.  N.-Y.  go  next 
year.  Of  course,  such  a  thing  is  hardly 
possible,  but  you  might  get  way  out  of 
circuit  with  yourself,  and  go  a  little 
wrong. 

The  beauty  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  that 
you  can  always  complete  the  circuit 
with  it.  No  matter  where  you  stand,  it 
requires  only  100  cents — in  paper,  silver 
or  gold — to  make  the  connection.  There 
is  no  time  like  the  present  for  doing  it 
We  have  lots  of  steam  up  at  this  end  of 
the  line,  and  we  will  guarantee  a  strong 
current  of  advice,  suggestion,  informa¬ 
tion,  thought  and  sympathy  all  through 
1898.  Just  touch  us  with  your  dollar, 
and  the  circuit  is  complete.  The  only 
thing  we  want  to  kill  is  bad  habit, 
wrong  method  or  humbug  around  your 
home  and  farm.  You  don’t  want  any  of 


t  t  X 

A  correspondent  of  an  English  paper,  writing 
from  Buluwayo,  South  Africa,  says  that,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  potatoes  are  selling  at  prices  which  ap- 


VYAT'Tfi  No  woman  has 
-  Jl'-  -  '  the  right  to  be  a 
helpless,  sick, 
nervous,  fretful 
burden  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  If  she  is,  it 
is  due  to  her  own 
ignorance  or  neg¬ 
lect.  If  she  will 
take  proper  care 
of  herself  and  look 
after  the  health  of 
the  delicate  organs  that  are  the  most  import¬ 
ant  parts  of  her  physical  make-up,  she  will 
soon  be  a  healthy,  amiable  helpmate,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  burden  to  the  partner  of  her  Joys 
and  sorrows.  No  women  who  suffers  from 
weakness  and  disease  of  the  distinctly  wo¬ 
manly  organism  can  be  a  good,  helpful  wife 
to  an  ambitious  man.  It  is  easy  to  keep 
these  organs  healthy  and  vigorous. 

The  most  wonderful  medicine  for  women 
is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
acts  directly  on  the  organs  that  make  her  a 
woman.  It  cures  all  weakness  and  disease. 
It  allays  inflammation,  soothes  pain,  and 
permits  the  tortured  nerves  to  resume  their 
natural  condition.  It  stops  all  weakening 
drains  and  the  woman  who  has  hitherto 
been  nervous,  weak  and  fretful  becomes 
robust,  helpful  and  happy.  Thousands  of 
happy  women,  who  were  once  pain-tortured 
and  miserable,  testify  to  its  virtues.  All 
good  druggists  sell  it. 

"  I  write  you  these  fevr  lines  to  let  you  know 
the  good  your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  did  my 
wife,”  writes  Dennis  H.  Connelly.  Esq.,  of  Clear 
Water,  Wright  Co.,  Minn.  “  Previous  to  mother¬ 
hood  she  was  very  sick.  She  could  not  do  her 
own  work  until  she  took  two  bottles  of  ‘  Favorite 
Prescription.’  She  took  her  Doctor’s  medicine 
but  it  did  her  no  good.  Your  medicine  is  the 
best  my  wife  ever  had.” 


Have  you  a  good  reliable  medical  book 
in  the  house?  There  ought  to  be  one  in 
every  family  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  med¬ 
ical  books  published  there  is  not  one  so 
comprehensive  and  reliable  as  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  In  all  its 
1,008  pages  there  is  not  one  sentence  that 
may  not  be  readily  understood.  No  phy¬ 
sician  in  the  world  has  been  a  greater  bene¬ 
factor  than  has  Dr.  Pierce.  The  best  he 
knows  is  in  this  book.  It  is  illustrated  with 
over  300  plates  and  drawings.  It  talks  about 
hundreds  of  ailments  and  tells  you  how  to 
cure  them.  You  may  have  this  book  for  the 
cost  of  "nailing  it.  If  you  want  the  book 
in  paper  covers  send  21  one-cent  stamps, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  only.  For  cloth 
cover  send  31  stamps.  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  AasoeiatUs,  luflhla,  M.  Y. 


proximate,  in  our  money,  26  to  40  cents  per  pound ; 
cabbages,  60  cents  each ;  cucumbers,  80  to  85 
cents  each;  eggs,  fresh,  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  dozen; 
“  not  guaranteed,”  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  dozen;  fresh 
milk  (supply  strictly  limited),  $1  50  a  quart  bottle. 
Still  it  is  stated  that,  with  plentiful  rains,  the 
soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  cultivation.  These 
prices  ought  to  encourage  agriculture. 

X  X  X 

One  retailer  was  selling  Catawba  grapes  for  10 
cents  per  small  basket.  The  basket  covers  were 
ornamented  with  a  colored  lithograph  telling  the 
contents  and  the  packer’s  name  and  address. 
The  grapes  were  large,  fine  clusters,  in  good, 
though  not  the  best  of  condition.  It  would  seem 
as  though  consumers  ought  to  eat  more  grapes 
than  they  do  at  such  prices.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  how  much  the  grower  received. 
The  retailer  must  have  handled  them  at  a  small 
margin,  and  it  would  be  well  if  more  retailers 
would  be  content  with  a  smaller  profit;  it  would 
largely  increase  consumption  of  fresh  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  products. 

Some  Canadian  shippers  have  been  using  cases 
and  half  cases  for  sending  fruit  to  England,  in¬ 
stead  of  barrels.  The  cases  hold  50  pounds  each. 
It  is  claimed  that  higher  prices  have  been  real¬ 
ized  there  this  year  than  for  apples  packed  in 
barrels.  Returns  show  that  the  half  cases  gave 
even  better  returns  than  did  the  cases.  In  all, 
the  fruit  came  to  hand  in  excellent  condition.  Of 
course,  only  the  choicest  fruit  should  be  sent  in 
these  packages,  and  most  growers  wrapped  the 
fruit  carefully  in  paper.  The  prediction  is  made 
that,  in  time,  all  choice  fruit  from  Canada  will 
be  packed  in  these  cases.  The  Canadian  apples 
are  crowding  apples  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  English  markets,  especially  in  a  year  of 
surplus.  The  Canadians  study  the  wishes  of  the 
mother  country,  and  our  growers  must  do  the 
same  or  be  distanced  in  the  race. 


Not  only  is  there  a  prospect  of  the  United 
States  producing  the  sugar  to  sweeten  its  own 
lemonade,  but  it  is,  also,  furnishing  a  good  many 
of  the  lemons  to  make  the  lemonade.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  good  thing  that  we  are  producing  more 
lemons.  Imports  have  been  much  smaller  than 
ordinarily,  and  these  domestic  lemons  are  needed 
to  supply  the  demand  and  to  keep  down  the  price. 
The  supply  comes  largely  from  California,  and 
has  been  gradually  working  its  way  farther  east¬ 
ward,  till  many  have  now  reached  this  coast. 
They  have  largely  supplied  the  demand  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  so  that  the  imported  ones  are  mostly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  East.  The  size  of  the  California 
lemon  crop  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  year 
after  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  next  year’s 
crop  will  be  double  that  of  this  year.  f.  h.  v. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

In  Capetown,  South  Africa,  eggs  are  quoted  at 
48  to  72  cents  a  dozen.  There  is  a  great  demand 
there  for  good  butter  and  cheese,  and  Canadians 
are  securing  a  good  deal  of  this  trade. 

Denmark  annually  purchases  a  good  many 
horses  abroad,  and  first-class  American  draft 
animals  will  sell  there  for  $150  to  $350  each. 
Horses  of  Danish  breeding  are  sold  largely  to 
France. 

The  maple  has  solid  reasons  for  the  affection 
with  which  it  is  regarded  by  Canadians,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  sentimental  significance.  The  annual 
production  of  maple  sugar  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  amounts  to  5,665,796  pounds,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891,  the  value  of  this  being  nearly 
$500,000.  One  Ontario  farmer  estimates  that  the 
yield  of  10  acres  of  maple  trees  amounts,  when 
converted  into  syrup  and  sugar,  to  about  $10  an 
acre  annually,  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
an  annual  growth  of  wood  suitable  for  farm  and 
fuel  use.  The  timber  is  valuable,  too,  for  cabinet 
making  and  interior  decoration. 


weighs  190  lbs. 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  or  money  will  he  refunded. 
Hundreds  sold.  No  complaints. 


Rrookwoorl  Farm,  Lower  Squankum,  N.  J.,  June  12,  '97. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Gentlemen:— I  consider  the  Granite  State  Cooker 
purchased  from  you  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous 
needs  of  the  farm.  We  use  it  for  hog  ami  duck  feed  at 
present,  and  find  it  clean,  efficient  and  expeditious. 
Last  winter  it  more  than  paid  its  cost  in  its  handy  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  11  hot-mess  ”  for  the  industrious  hens. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALFRED  E.  JENNINGS. 


DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  The  value  of 

- -  food  given  to 

poultry  is  represented  by  the  eggs  produced 
by  the  fowls.  If  giving  fowls  properly 
cooked  loot!  will  double  the  egg  product, 
and  will  also  cause  them  to  take  on  flesh, 
then  it  is  well  worth  consideration  by  the 
poultryman.  The . 

Granite  State 

FEED  COOKER 
AND  HEATER 

can  he  used  to  great  advantage  for  cooking 
all  sorts  of  chicken  feed.  It  will  double  the 
food  value  of  corn  and  other  grains.  With 
it  clover  hay  can  be  steamed,  chopped  fine 
and  fed  to  fowls,  and  they  will  consume  it 
greedily  and  with  as  much  benefit  as  they 
will  fresli  clover  if  a  little  corn  meal  is 
mixed  with  it  to  make  it  palatable.  Send 
for  circulars  containing  full  description 
and  testimonials.  Made  in  7  sizes :  25  gal¬ 
lon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 
Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 


We  publish  a  book,  “ Cooking  Food  for  Slock," 
which  we  will  send  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication  when  you  write. 


The  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 

560  Temple  Court,  New  York  City. 


YOU  GET  LOTS  OF  FUN 

Out  of  a  camera.  You  can  soon  learn  to  take  pictures  of  your  friends  or  family  \ 
of  animals  or  scenes  from  nature.  You  can  get  the  camera 
now  for  a  little  work.  It  need  not  cost  you  a  cent. 


THE  CRESCENT.  Adapted  for  dry  plates  or  .  THE  PEEK-A-BOO.  Fitted  with  the  highest 
films.  Equipped  with  an  achromatic  lens  ground  (  grade  Achromatic  Lens.  Holds  three  doable 
from  the  finest  imported  glass.  Takes  a  picture  S  Plate  Holders.  Makes  pictures  3 Hx4l4.  Adapted 
3x3.  Is  adapted  for  instantaneous  or  time  ex-  ^  to  Instantaneous,  Time  or  Flash-Light  Work, 
posure.  We  will  send  you  this  camera  for  a  club  ?  We  will  send  you  this  camera  for  a  club  of  12 
of  6  new  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  each.o  {  new  subscriptions  atjBl’each. 

Five  Dollars  forLthe  Best  Picture. 

April  1  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  picture  made  from  one  of  these 
cameras.  The  camera  must  be  secured  for  a  club  of  subscriptions  as  above,  and  the 
picture  must  be  taken  by  an  amateur  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  with  a 
camera.  The  prize  picture  will  be  printed  in  The  Rural  Nkw-Yobkeb.  Any 
other  pictures  that  are  offered  in  competition  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  if 
we  can  use  them.  Get  to  work  at  once ;  you  should  have  one  of  these  cameras  by 
Christmas.  Send  the  picture  any  time  before  April  1. 
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Tub  Lima  bean  crop  of  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
this  year,  amounts  to  1,800  carloads,  each  car¬ 
load  being  12  tons.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
crop  ever  harvested.  California  now  leads  in 
the  production  of  dried  Limas. 

The  onion  maggot  has  been,  for  some  time, 
very  destructive  to  the  seed  onion  crop  in  Europe, 
and  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  the  immense 
quantities  of  very  rank  manure  used  upon  the 
fields  may  be  largely  responsible. 

An  electric  screw  pump  is  used  in  an  irrigating 
plant  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  water  being  raised  from 
a  canal  to  the  highest  part  of  the  land.  The 
estimated  cost  on  a  tract  of  250  acres  is  $2  50  per 
acre  annually.  A  large  tea  plantation  in  Ceylon 
is  similarly  irrigated,  power  being  supplied  by  a 
nearby  waterfall. 

Tub  cultivation  of  willows  is  quite  an  import¬ 
ant  industry  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  In  France, 
there  are  large  willow  plantations,  the  product 
being  used  in  making  rough  baskets,  which  take 
the  place  of  barrels  in  shipping  various  com¬ 
modities.  In  Holland,  willow  is  used  for  wagon- 
tops.  trunks,  cattle-racks,  and  a  host  of  other 
purposes  to  which  we  should  never  put  wicker¬ 
work;  it  is  also  very  necessary  for  making 
dikes. 

A  Fish  Commission  car  recently  crossed  the 
continent  with  a  load  of  Tautog  and  egg-bearing 
lobsters,  to  be  deposited  near  the  Farralon 
Islands,  The  same  ear,  on  its  return,  will  bring 
about  6,000.000  salmon  spawn,  from  Shasta  Coun¬ 
ty,  Cal.,  which  will  be  distributed  in  the  streams 
of  the  northwestern  States,  and  in  the  upper 
Hudson  River.  The  Maryland  Fish  Commission 
has  decided  to  distribute  no  more  German  carp, 
because  the  fish  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  In 
future,  they  will  propagate  bass  instead. 

Foul-Heahted  Fowls.— I  would  like  to  ask 
those  who  may  have  had  more  experience  in 
poultry  raising  than  I,  what  may  be  the  cause  of 
fowls  picking  at  each  other’s  eyes.  Among  my 
poultry,  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mania.  Out  of 
about  40  fine  pullets,  otherwise  healthy,  there  are 
hardly  a  dozen  that  are  not  partially  or  totally 
blind.  I  at  first  thought  it  must  be  some  disease 
among  them,  but  upon  close  examination,  I  find 
that  they  pick  at  each  other’s  eyes  until  they  be¬ 
come  entirely  closed.  Some  have  died,  being  un¬ 
able  to  see  food  or  drink,  while  others  have  been 
saved  by  bathing  their  eyes  in  warm  water,  and 
separating  the  glued  lids.  I  have  raised  fowls 
for  many  years,  but  never  had  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  as  this  before.  J.  t.  m. 

Index,  Ark. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  unable  to  account  for  such 
actions.  Let  some  man  wise  in  poultry  lore  come 
forward  with  an  explanation. 

Considering  the  rotation  of  crop3  necessary  in 
artificial  culture,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
Nature  herself  follows  the  same  system.  Many 
plants  which  greatly  exhaust  the  soil  have 
feathery  or  winged  seeds,  which  are  carried  to 
fresh  soil,  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  parent 
plant.  Other  plants  send  out  runners  or  stolons, 
rooting  at  the  tip,  or  suckers,  which  push  forth 
underground,  making  new  plants  at  some  dis¬ 
tance.  Just  as  the  fragrance  or  color  of  a  blos¬ 
som  invites  insects  to  fertilize  it,  the  bright  color 
or  edible  flesh  of  a  fruit  invites  some  bird  or 
animal  to  disseminate  the  seed,  carrying  it  to  a 
new  field.  In  addition  to  this,  Nature  sometimes 
varies  her  rotation  of  crops  by  deliberate  manur¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  insect-catching  Venus’s 
Fly-trap,  Sundew,  and  Pitcher  plants.  These  in¬ 
sectivorous  plants  are  almost  all  denizens  of 
boggy  and  water-logged  soil  in  densely-shaded 
localities,  and  the  natural  inference  is  that  the 
insect-eating  habit  has  been  evolved  as  a  means 
of  supplementing  the  supply  of  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK'S  MARKETS. 

The  market  for  all  kinds  of  grain  was  very 
dull  on  Monday,  the  reason  given  being  that 
traders  were  awaiting  the  Government  crop  re¬ 
port;  but  after  this  came,  there  was  not  much 
immediate  change,  as  conditions  given  were 
about  as  had  been  expected.  This  report  gives 
the  wheat  crop  at  530,000,000  bushels,  which  is 
materially  higher  than  its  previous  estimates, 
some  of  which  were  as  low  as  463,000.000  bushels. 
Such  a  variation  as  this  tends  to  decrease  confi¬ 
dence  in  crop  estimates.  No.  1  white  wheat  flour 
is  reported  scarce.  Tae  market  on  grain,  though 
a  little  stronger  at  the  close,  has  continued  dull 
throughout  the  week,  with  a  sort  of  holiday  tone, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  become  very  brisk  until  the 
holidays  are  over.  Buckwheat  is  dull  and  prices 
lower,  the  demand  being  dull,  and  sales  of  flour 
almost  at  a  standstill.  There  was  a  better  ex¬ 
port  demand  for  corn  and  oats  at  the  close  of 
the  week.  The  demand  for  beans  is  light,  and 
with  ample  receipts,  the  market  is  dull  and  weak. 

The  receipts  of  potatoes  are  quite  large,  with 
some  German  stock  arriving,  and  the  market 
is  very  quiet.  Receipts  of  sweet  potatoes,  also, 
are  plentiful,  and  stock  is  moving  slowly.  Most 
of  the  Virginia  sweets  now  arriving  are  of  poor 
quality.  Onions  are  in  very  light  demand,  and 
outside  quotations  are  extreme.  Most  other  win¬ 
ter  vegetables  are  plentiful  and  prices  low. 
Southern  vegetables  are  mostly  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply,  and  if  of  choice  quality,  sell  well  at  good 
prices. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  fairly  liberal, 


Throat  Troubles.  To  allay  the  irritation  that 
induces  coughing,  use  “  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches”  A  simple  and  safe  remedy.— Adv, 


but  the  demand  has  been  good,  and  best  grades 
have  sold  out  well  at  high  prices.  Poor  stock 
sells  slowly.  There  is  little  demand  for  pears, 
but  choice  grapes  are  wanted.  Florida  oranges 
are  selling  well. 

Butter  prices  are  a  little  lower,  and  receipts 
exceed  demand,  which  causes  a  dull  market.  The 
very  best  grades  sell  quickly  at  outside  quota¬ 
tions,  because  receipts  of  such  are  small.  There 
has  been  more  of  a  demand  for  cheese  from  ex¬ 
porters,  and  the  'market  is  in  very  satisfactory 
shape. 

There  is  a  large  accumulation  of  live  poultry, 
the  market  is  weak  and  prices  rule  low.  Dressed 
poultry  is,  also,  in  large  supply,  and  except  for 
choice  lots  of  turkeys,  prices  rule  very  low.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  clean  up  the  poor  stock, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  has  confiscated  a  great 
deal  of  this.  Eggs  are  in  liberal  supply,  but  as 
usual,  strictly  fresh  laid  are  scarce. 


MARKETS. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beam,  Marrow,  1897,  oholoe . . . ••13591*0 

Medium,  1897.  choice . 1  20@1  224 

Pea,  1897,  ohoice . 1  }5@1  17- 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  (J0@1  16 

White  Kidney,  oholoe . 140®  — 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  ohoice . 1  6a@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  25@l  6U 

Yellow  Bye  choice . 1  30@1  32^-6 

Lima.  Cal.,  760  lbs) . 1  26@1  8J 

3reen  peas,  Scotoh,  1896,  bDls.,  per  bushel ...  76@7i4 
Bags,  per  bushel . . .  70®  72 


BUTTER— NEW. 
Creamery.  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  second* . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  thirds  to  first* . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fanoy  . 

rir»t«  . 

Second* . 

Welsh  tub*,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds  to  tints . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extra* 

Firsts . . . 

second* . 

Western  rant orv  June,  extra . 

Held  3d  to  1st . 

Fresh,  extra  . 

FlrsM ,  fresh  . 

Seconui .  fresh . 

Thlrdr,  fresh" . 


23  @— 
.20)4*23 
.18  @20 
.15  ®i« 
.32  @23 
.15  ®21 
.20  ©21 
.17  ©18 
.16  ©16 
.19  ©20 
16  ©18 
,18  @— 
.16  ©16 
.134014 
.16  a— 
.12*4314 
.1?  ©- 
.144815 
13*4  ai4 
12  ©13 


CHEESE— NSW. 


State,  full  oream,  large,  fancy .  84©  84 

Fair  to  good .  74© 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  44©  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  349— 

Full  skim* .  8  ©  - 


BUGS. 


Nearby,  fancy,  strictly  new  laid,  per  doz  25  @  26 


State  and  Venn.,  fancy  .  24  @  — 

Fair  to  good  quality .  21  ©  23 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  23  ®  — 

Good  to  prime  . .  20  @  22 

Poor  to  good,  per  30-doz  case.  3  60  @4  80 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  choloe  20  @  22 

Poor  to  good,  per  30-doz  case .  3  75  C  4  50 

Western,  dirties,  per  30-doz  case  . 3  00  83  30 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed  .  12  18 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice .  13  @  14 

Fair  to  good,  case  ciunt .  114®  12 

Early  packed,  inferior,  case  count..  10  @  11 

Limed,  Western,  per  doz .  12  @  124 

FRUIT8— DRIED. 


Apple*,  evaporated,  fanoy,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Choloe,  per  lb .  8%@— 

Prime,  per  lb .  8  @  84 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  5  ®  74 

Sundrled,  siloed .  . .  3  ©6 

Sundried.  Canada,  quarters,  1897 .  6  @  6 

State  &  Western,  quarters,  1897 .  4  @64 

Southern,  quarters,  1897  .  3  ©  6 

Chopped,  1897,  per  100  lbs . 3  0Q@3  75 

Cores  and  skins.  1897,  per  100  lb . 2  25@2  69 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  44 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Sundrled,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Huckleberries,  1897.  per  lb  .  6  @7 

FRUIT3— GREEN. 


Apple*,  fancy  red,  band-picked,  d.  h.,  bbl..3  50@4  50 


Newtown  Pippin,  fancy  . . 3  00@5  00 

Greening,  perbbl . .....2  00@3  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  60 

Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  60 

20-oz  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Northern  Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  0004  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  00  3  3  bO 

Common,  per  bbl . 1  5Q@2  00 

Pears,  Seckel.  Boston,  per  box . 4  00@6  00 

Bose,  Boston,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Anjou,  per  bol . . 1  6U@3  60 

Cialrgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Grapes, State  black,  per  small  basket .  7©  10 

State  Catawba,  per  basket .  8@  11 

Wine -in  bulk,  white .  1©  14 

Wine -in  bulk,  black .  14@  14 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 6  uu@9  00 

Per  crate . . . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  50@3  10 

Jersey,  per  bbl . .6  26@6  76 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  (0@4  00 

Grape  fruit.  F*a..  per  box  . 6  5"@7  06 

Mandarines,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 2  00.  2  50 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 3  50  44  50 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  00»4  00 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  26©1  60 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 1  25@l  60 

Grass  plover,  per  doz  . 1  00@1  50 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  00@2  60 

Bed  heads,  per  pair . 1  00@1  60 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60©  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35©  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  20@  26 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  26 

Partridges,  per  pair .  9D@1  25 

Grouse,  per  pair .  S0@1  12 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  8 ©  10 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair .  40©  50 

Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  per  lb .  10@  12 

HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  fair  to  fancy,  per  doz .  60  @1  00 

Lntuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  ...  10  @  65 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb. ..  29  @  40 


Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  20 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  50  @1  00 

Domestic  .  26  @  50 

MEAT8-DKESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.  .  104@  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  94©  10 

Buttermilks,  oar  lb .  6  ©  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  ©  6 

Small,  per  lb .  5  ©  7 

Pork,  oountry  dressed, 60  to  80  lb*.,  per  lb  64 ©  — 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  44  ©  64 

169’b«andun  net  lb  .  4  ©  44 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  3  ©  4 

Roasting  pigs.  ,o  to  3o  ios  each,  per  lb..  7  ©  9 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  @  144 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  ©  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  34 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  34 

No.  2,  per  lb .  34®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  34©  — 

Hickorymits,  now,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .1  oo  @i  36 


Bull  nutB,  Western  new.  per  bushel .  60  @  75 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  50  @  75 

Pecans,  per  lb .  4  @  0 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl....  3  60@2  76 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 1  75i@3  26 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  00  82  25 

Western,  per  180  lbs . 2  00  2  25 

German,  per  112  lb  sack . 1  00  i1  50 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00a  1  75 

Jersey  Sweet,  uer  bol . 2  (lU@3  00 

Vine.and,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8  ©  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8  ©  — 

Western,  per  lb .  8  ©  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  ©  — 

Boosters,  old,  per  lb .  449  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  ©  12 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  6U  ©  76 

Western,  per  pair .  60  ©  66 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  ©  60 

Geese,  looal,  per  pair . 1  25  ©1  60 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  ©1  37 

Southern,  per  pair .  87  ©1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  16  ®  20 

Young,  per  pair .  10  0  12 

DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys.  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy ...  It  @  15 

Md.  and  Del.,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Fair  to  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb  ....  13  @  14 

St  ite  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  lb. ..  1  *  @  12 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb  .  124®  — 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Western,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb  .  ..  5  @  8 

8prlng  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy,  per  lb  ..  11  @  12 

Phila  ,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  » 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb....  ....  84®  9 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  lb . . .  7  @  74 

Western,  prime  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn  ,  good  to  prime..  7  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  7  @ 

Western ,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Ducks,  nearbv.  fancy,  per  lb .  »  @  10 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Western  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @  7 

Geese  Maryland,  prime,  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @ 

Western  poor  to  goon,  per  It)  .  3  @  7 

Squabs,  choice  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz  . 1  25  @  — 

ICE  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  dry  picked .  fancy,  per  lb .  12  ®  — 

Dry  picked,  good  to  choice,  per  lb _  9  @  11 

Scalded,  fancy,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Scalded,  good  to  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  5  @  8 

Chickens,  Western,  dry  picked,  fancy. . .  7  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  h  @  6 

Scalded,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Poor,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Fowls,  Western,  prime,  dry  picked .  7  @  — 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb .  64®  7 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  64®  7 

Porr  to  fair,  per  lb .  3  @  5 

Old  cocks,  per  lb  .  4  @  44 

Ducks.  Western,  spring,  prime,  per  lb. ..  7  @  8 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3  @  6 

Geese.  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Inferior,  per  lb .  3  @  6 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  3®  6 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

C&auage  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 8  Uu®3  6j 

Btate,  per  100 . 1  7  i@2  00 

Red,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . . . I  00@5  to 

Celery,  fanoy,  large,  per  do* .  25®  — 

Small  to  medium,  oer  do* .  ir@  3n 

Chlckory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 2  00  s 3  50 

Cioaiuoan,  Florida,  per  orate .  1  G0©>  7o 

■gg  niaut.  Fla.,  per  bbl .  ft  to®  6  no 

Per  box . 2  50  3  3  0o 

Lettuce.  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00g,2  00 

New  Orleans.  Der  bbl . 2  60@3  56 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  00 

l>nions.  Orange  County  red,  per  bag . 1  7a@2  26 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25©2  00 

Orange  County  white,  per  bbl . 1  60@3  50 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@4  00 

Eastern  white,  Der  bbl . 2  09@5  00 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket  . 1  6082  60 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@i  26 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . . 1  2501  60 

Btrlng  bean*,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  50@3  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  oarrier . 1  5J@2  00 

Turnips,  Russian,  per  bbl .  60©  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  XXX . 32  @33 

XX  and  above . 31  @32 

X .  26  @- 

Michlgan,  X  and  above . 23  @24 

No.  1 . 28  @29 

Texas,  sconred  basis,  spring,  fine . 60  @64 

Spring,  med . 42  @48 

Fall,  fine . 44  ©45 

California,  sooured  basis,  spring, Northern.48  @53 

Southern . 47  @52 

Fall . 38  @44 

Oregon,  sooured  basis,  Eastern . 47  @63 

Valley . 40  @47 

Territory  Staple,  scoured  basis . 48  @67 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  31,335  cans  of  milk, 
133  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  397  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  November  21,  the  Milk  Exchange  price 
has  been  3  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper  at  points 
subject  to  a  25-cent  freight  rate. 


tinued  to  oppose  and  deny  the  truth  of 
the  “  Germ  Theory  ”  until  after  1882, 
when  Dr  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  proved 
its  indisputable  truth  by  showing  the 
actual  germs  that  produce  the  disease  in 
the  lungs  and  expectorated  matter  of 
consumptives.  But  even  then  the  new 
doctrine  was  not  publicly  accepted,  nor 
the  old  treatment  changed.  In  1891  it 
was  adopted  and  publicly  acknowledged 
by  all  Medical  Schools  as  the  only  true 
theory  of  consumption.  The  bacillus 
germ  feeds  upon  and  destroys  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lungs,  as  maggots  devour 
raw  flesh. 

From  whence  do  these  germs  come  ? 
The  atmosphere  is  filled  with  countless 
millions  of  different  kinds,  each  having 
its  appointed  mission  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  All  living  things  are  consumed 
by  them  after  death.  They  are  harm¬ 
less  to  healthy  bodies,  but  assail  and 
prey  upon  diseased  tissues. 

The  germs  in  the  air  are  the  cause  of 
many  different  diseases,  each  named 
according  to  its  kind — S  cald  Head,  L9pra 
Vulgaris,  Ring  Worm  and  the  Itch  are 
common  germ  diseases. 

Consumption  is  caused  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  a  germ  found  in  the  air  of  all 
climates.  In  health  the  lungs  are  effect¬ 
ually  protected  from  the  bacilli  by  the 
Epithelium,  a  delicate  membrane  which 
lines  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  air 
passages — tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs, 
just  as  the  cuticle  covers  and  protects 
the  external  surface  or  skin  of  the 
body. 

The  Epithelium  is  the  natural  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  lungs.  Without  its  pro¬ 
tection  every  human  being  would  get 
consumption  and  the  earth  be  depopu¬ 
lated,  but  while  it  remains  unbroken 
the  lungs  are  safe,  and  consumption 
cannot  possibly  arise. 

The  chief  diseases  which  endanger  the 
Epithelium  and  render  ns  liable  to  con¬ 
sumption  are  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asth¬ 
ma  and  Pneumonia.  You  must  first  get 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lung  sur¬ 
faces.  severe  enough  to  break  and  destroy 
the  Epithelium,  before  you  can  get  con¬ 
sumption.  You  may  have  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis  a  long  time  before  the  Epithelium 
is  broken.  These  diseases  are  the  nursery 
from  which  consumption  springs,  and 
therefore  always  dangerous. 

Local  inflammations  of  the  air  pas¬ 
sages  and  lungs  are  easily  and  quickly 
cured  by  local  treatment  applied  directly 
to  the  lungs  by  inhalation,  but  never  by 
stomach  medication.  After  the  Epithe¬ 
lium  is  broken  and  the  germs  have  found 
a  lodgment  in  the  lungs,  no  diet  or 
nursing,  stomach  medication  or  change 
of  air  can  arrest  the  lung  disease. 
Nothing  short  of  the  actual  destruction 
of  the  germs  and  their  expulsion  from 
the  lungs  will  save  the  patient’s  life. 
This  is  effected  only  by  specific  germi¬ 
cides  applied  directly  to  the  germs 
and  germ-infected  parts  by  inhalation. 
Everything  else  inevitably  fails. 

(To  be  continued.) 

( Signed )  Robert  Hunter,  M  D., 

117  W.  45th  Street, 

Dec.  23.  New  York. 

Note. — A  pamphlet  explaining  Dr. 
Hunter’s  treatment  of  lung  complaints 
can  be  obtained  free  by  ail  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  by  addressing 
him  as  above. — Adv. 


P||CC|||DC  DlfaC  ,rom  8  to  12  weeks  old 
UntOfllnL  s  IU  v  from  Registered  Pedl- 
Freed  stock,  for  sale  at  reduced  rates. 

G.  H.  STEARNS,  Peru,  Clinton  County,  N.  V. 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed Z 

PAUL  S.  STEARNS,  Prairie  City,  Ill. 


JGE  FEED  MILL. 

Forfull  Information  about  this, 
also  best.  Ilorse-power,  Thresher, 
Clover-huller,  Dog-power,  Rye 
Thresher  and  Binder,  Fannlng- 
mill.  Saw-machine  (circular  and 
drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-engine, 
Ensilage  A  FodderCutter,  Round- 
silo,  Address,  Ceo.D. Harder, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

tfa~  Please  tell  what  you 
wisli  to  purchase. 


CONSUMPTION. 

From  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the  Progress  of 
Medical  Science  in  Lung  Diseases. 

The  medical  profession  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  now  concedes  that  Consump¬ 
tion  is  always  a  disease  of  the  lungs  and 
always  caused  by  the  bacillus  germ. 
For  hundreds  of  years  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  disease  of  the  blood  and  general 
system,  caused  by  inheritance,  and  on 
that  false  theory  was  treated  by  medi¬ 
cines  given  through  the  stomach,  and 
with  such  inevitable  fatality  that  it 
came  to  be  regarded  as  incurable. 

The  “  Germ  Theory  ”  first  announced 
by  Dr.  Martin  in  1722  was  adopted  by 
Dr  Barron  in  1819,  by  Dr  Carmichael  in 
1836,  by  Prof.  Lanza  in  1849,  and  by  my¬ 
self  in  1851. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  pro¬ 
fession  held  to  the  old  doctrine  and  con¬ 


UARIIKH’S  COMPLKTE  ACCOUNT  HOOK 
Printed  form,  canvas  covers,  9x12  in.,  lasts  5  yrs. 
Price,  per  mail,  prepaid.  $1.50.  fir.  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  A.  W.  MAKT1NDELL,  Hatboro,  Pa 


AAlECIiCH  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  *100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
w  unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  reoeive  and  sell,  In  oar-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Produots  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  npon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  8treet,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOMERS.  BROTHER*  CO 


JELEIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

m  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEE8E  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWENTY- FIBST  AN¬ 
NUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  twenty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Cortland,  December 
8  and  9.  Those  who  have  attended  these 
meetings  for  years,  declare  that  this 
was  the  most  successful  convention  ever 
held.  At  the  meeting  of  the  directors, 
it  was  decided  that  the  association  should 
be  continued,  and  that  they  would  ask 
the  next  legislature  for  an  appropriation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  bill  pro¬ 
viding  tor  their  appropriation  last  win¬ 
ter  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Black.  It  is 
hoped  that,  by  this  time,  he  will  have 
come  to  think  more  favorably  of  the 
work  of  the  association,  and  grant  the 
appropriation. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
Wednesday  morning  at  10  o’clock  by 
President  Van  Slyke.  Mr.  John  S.  Shat- 
tuck,  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  said  :  “  We  used 
to  think  that  good  butter  could  not  be 
made  west  of  Orange  County,  but  now 
the  greater  part  of  our  supply  comes 
from  the  Far  West.  It  is  our  business  to 
produce  and  put  upon  the  market  what 
somebody’s  taste  demands.  We  cannot 
afford  to  compete  with  the  cheap  grades 
of  butter  which  are  manufactured  and 
shipped  to  our  markets  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  we  must  make  a  superior  arti¬ 
cle  which  will  be  what  somebody’s  taste 
demands.  Many  of  our  farmers  are 
selling  milk  to-day,  and  we  frequently 
find  those  who  think  that  they  can  sell 
anything  because  some  people  will  buy 
it.  This  may  be  true  for  a  time,  but 
soon  there  will  come  a  reaction  which 
will  tell  upon  the  whole  market.  Our 
farm  dairies,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
about  improvement,  will  not  average  as 
well  to-day  in  the  production  of  milk  as 
they  did  20  years  ago.  I  ask  Mr.  George 
A.  Smith  if  this  statement  is  not  cor¬ 
rect  ”  Mr.  Smith  said  “  Lbelieve  you  are 
correct.  We  are  selling  the  fertility 
off  our  farms  by  the  quart  or  by  the 
pound.  Our  pastures  used  to  produce 
good  feed  all  summer  ;  they  do  not  do  it 
now.  We  should  encourage  the  use  of 
dairy  products.  Farmers  themselves 
should  consume  more  of  the  products  of 
the  dairy.  Some  say  :  1  We  sell  our  milk 
and  cannot  have  cream.’  This  should 
not  be  so.  The  farmer’s  family  should 
first  be  supplied  with  the  products  of 
the  dairy.” 

Mr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.  C., 
described  briefly  a  fraud  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  patented,  which  purports  to 
make  two  pounds  of  butter  from  one 
pound  of  butter  and  one  pound  of  cream. 
The  formula  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 
Take  one  pound  of  butter  and  one  pound 
of  cream,  put  into  a  churn  which  will 
allow  free  entrance  of  the  air,  bring  to 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees,  and  churn 
it.  They  found  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that,  by  following  out  this 
method,  they  could  produce  something 
which  resembles  butter.  The  extra 
weight,  however,  is  made  up  of  casein 
and  moisture;  the  butter  lacks  grain 
and  keeping  qualities.  By  using  very 
rich  cream,  they  found  that  they  could 
get  an  article  which  would  analyze  76 
per  cent  fat.  In  another  test  where 
lower  grade  cream  was  used,  the  butter 
tested  between  60  and  70  per  cent  fat. 
Mr.  Pearson  stated  that  the  advantages 
of  making  butter  in  this  way  are  hard  to 
discover.  It  has  less  fat,  more  water, 
more  casein  and  albuminoids,  and  had 
entirely  lost  its  grain.  A  sample  was 
sent  to  an  expert  in  New  York  who  had 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  how  it  was 
made,  and  he  reported  that  it  was  fit 
only  for  the  lowest  sort  of  baker’s  trade. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  said  that  he  came  to  the 
convention  last  year  with  his  head  full 
of  an  idea,  that  he  presented  his  idea  to 
the  convention,  that  they  expressed 


their  opinion  of  it,  and  that  he  put  that 
expression  of  opinion  before  the  as¬ 
sembly.  As  a  result,  they  are  now  com¬ 
pleting  at  Geneva  one  of  the  finest  dairy 
buildings  in  the  country,  and  one  of 
which  the  State  may  well  be  proud.  He 
thanked  the  convention  for  their  aid  in 
this  matter,  and  promised  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  at  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  to  solve  some  of 
these  perplexing  questions  relating  to 
the  dairy  industry. 

A  paper  was  read  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  T.  Powell, 
treasurer  of  the  association,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Future  Value  of  our  Dairy  Products. 
Mr.  Powell  believes  that,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  large  areas  of  our  country  are 
having  their  dairy  industries  developed, 
the  price  for  dairy  products  in  the  future, 
as  a  rule,  will  run  low.  In  the  great 
West,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  high, 
but  little  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
dairy  industry.  As  the  price  of  wheat 
fell,  the  dairy  industry  was  developed. 
In  the  future,  the  amount  of  dairy 
products  manufactured  in  the  West  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  price  of 
wheat.  Not  only  is  the  West  one  of  our 
competitors,  but  the  Southern  States  as 
well  are  establishing  dairy  schools  and 
holding  dairy  conventions,  and  soon  we 
may  have  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
South. 

The  annual  address  of  the  president 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Van  Slyke.  He 
chose  for  his  subject,  Twenty-one  Years. 
His  address  was  mainly  historical,  and 
dealt  with  the  organization  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  of  its  growth  and  of  the  work 
it  has  accomplished.  Of  the  original  160 
names  enrolled  as  members,  there  now 
remain  but  three,  viz  ,  Mr.  B.  D.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Jesse  Owen  and  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts. 
He  believes  that  the  work  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  should  be  broadened  and  made  of 
practical  aid  to  representative  dairy 
farmers,  to  creameries,  buttermakers, 
milk  stations,  boards  of  trade,  to  all  who 
are  investigating  at  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  to  manufacturers  of  dairy  im¬ 
plements  and  supplies.  He  said  that 
the  thanks  of  the  association  were  due 
to  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley,  Director  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes,  by  whose  aid  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  held. 

An  interesting  letter  was  read  from 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Hon.  C.  A. 
Weiting.  He  requested  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  give  an  expression  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  New 
York  State  brands.  Other  States  are 
manufacturing  an  inferior  product,  and 
are  marking  it  as  New  York  goods.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  is  National  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  convention  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  Con¬ 
gress,  and  especially  upon  the  New  York 
members  of  Congress,  to  use  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  passing  a  law  which  will  afford 
protection  to  the  dairy  products  of  New 
York. 

Soiling  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Peer.  The  soiling  system 
is  the  salvation  of  the  dairy  farmer.  In 
no  other  way  can  so  much  stock  be  kept 
upon  a  limited  area  as  by  the  practice  of 
the  system  of  soiling.  We  are  gradually 
coming  into  this  practice,  having  learned 
what  can  be  produced  from  an  acre  of 
land  where  corn  is  raised  for  the  silo. 
As  the  silo  has  now  come  to  occupy  a 
place  upon  nearly  every  dairy  farm,  so 
the  system  of  soiling  is  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  Many  now  practice  a 
system  of  partial  soiling,  but  they  should 
not  stop  here,  they  should  go  on  and 
reap  the  full  benefits  from  the  system. 
Ensilage  has  come  into  such  general  use 
because  manufacturers  of  machinery 
have  advertised  their  goods,  and  have 
preached  long  and  loud  upon  the  merits 
of  ensilage.  Soiling  costs  nothing  in  the 
way  of  machinery  ;  there  is  nothing  new 
or  startling  about  it,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  it  has  been  slow  in  attracting  at¬ 
tention.  Under  a  system  of  pasturing, 
five  acres  per  cow  are  required  ;  under  a 
system  of  soiling,  one  acre  per  cow  is 
sufficient.  Thirty-five  full-grown  cows 


have,  by  a  system  of  soiling,  been  kept 
on  30  acres,  and  the  production  of  the 
cows  nearly  doubled.  The  Islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  but  7,000  to 
10,000  acres  of  farm  land,  and  in  1893, 
had  11,891  cows  and  2,443  horses.  If 
they  had  to  pasture  and  cut  hay,  many 
of  their  animals  would  have  to  be  killed. 
Cows  prefer  soiling  to  pasture  every 
time,  should  be  fed  in  the  stable  five 
times  a  day,  and  water  should  not  be 
kept  constantly  before  them.  Among 
the  best  crops  for  soiling  purposes  were 
mentioned  rye,  oats  and  peas,  Alfalfa 
and  corn. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  read  an  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  For¬ 
age  Crops  and  Winter  Dairying.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  corn  is  preeminently  the 
American  forage  crop,  and  that  nothing 
can  compare  with  it.  In  a  field  of  18 
acres  of  corn  grown  at  Cornell  University 
this  year,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was 
14  tons  of  green  material  containing  123 
bushels  of  ear  corn.  No  other  crop 
which  we  grow  has  a  value  for  feeding 
purposes  to  compare  with  this.  The  silo 
furnishes  a  convenient  and  suitable 
means  for  storing  this  material,  and  of 
all  silos,  the  tub  silo  is  best. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  gave  a  most  valuable  talk  about 
Some  Things  Learned  in  Europe.  Those 
countries  of  Europe  which  contain  most 
of  interest  in  the  dairy  line  are  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  France,  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  We  have  heard  more  about 
Denmark  and  her  butter  and  her  hold  on 
the  English  market.  We  have  come  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  good  in 
Denmark.  They  make  a  butter  there 
with  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
any  one  to  compete.  It  is  of  a  uniformly 
good  quality,  averages  high,  and  has 
not  so  great  a  variance  as  here.  The 
dairies  are  uniformly  well-kept.  While 
there  are  poor  dairies  and  careless  dairy¬ 
men,  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
this  country.  What  has  given  Danish 
butter  its  reputation  ?  There  are  two 
or  three  forces  which  have  done  this  ; 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Delicate  children !  What 
a  source  of  anxiety  they  are) 
The  parents  wish  them 
hearty  and  strong,  but  they 
keep  thin  and  pale. 

To  all  these  delicate  chil¬ 
dren  Scott’s  Emulsion  of 
Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  comes  with  the 
best  of  news. 

It  brings  rich  blood, 
strong  bones,  healthy  nerves, 
and  sound  digestion.  It  is 
growth  and  prosperity  to 
them. 

No  matter  how  delicate 
the  child,  it  is  readily  taken. 

50 c.  and  $[.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


A  Sharpies  Farm  Separator 


will  improve  the  quality  of  your  butter 

a  greater  degree 
than  will  any  other 
appliance  you  can 
place  in  your  dairy 
It  will  likewise  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity 
of  your  butter,  and 
the  proceeds  from 
your  whole  milk 
will  be  doubled. 
Therefore  consult 
your  own  interests  by  using  a  Sharpless 
Farm  Separator,  p.  m.  SHARPLES, 
Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


SIMPLEST ! 
CHEAPEST  ! 
BEST  ! 

PU  AUDI  DM  AUTOMATIC  MILK 

onAmriun  coolek&aeratok 

Our  free  book,  “  Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

No.  39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  ‘‘Alpha  ’’  and  •*  Baby  ”  Separators. 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK.  _j 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  pr  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

KMUSEES  LIQUID  EXTRACT  of  smoke 

Gihcu  la H.E.KRAUSER&  BRO. MILTON. FA 


No  Farmer  nor  Stock-Raiser 
would  be  without 

A  FOX  TERRIER  DOG 

For  $  I OO  a  Year, 

if  he  knew  their  value.  The  blood  of  the  best 
families  in  Europe  and  America  judiciously  com¬ 
bined  In  the  Kennels  of 

ENOCH  PARR,  Harristown,  Ind. 

Send  stamp  for  price-list,  circulars  and  pedi 
grees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  every  pur 
chaser. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

All  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Sporting,  Hunting, 
House  and  Watch  Dogs.  Trained,  untrained  and 
pups.  Send  stamp  and  state  kind  wanted. 

JAMES  BETTIS,  -  Winchester,  III. 

CAREY  FARM  KENNELS. 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


Send  your  Address  wllh  a-cent  iLmp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue* 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  V.  E  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Nc  ^  Church  St.,  Qwggo,  N.Y. 


ASTEURA 

THE  ORIGINAL  SOLIDIFIED  LINIMENT 

hes  no  equal  for  colds,  catarrh  and  chil- 
Mains.  Applied  to  inside  ofnostrilitaffords 
instant  relief.  Sore  throat,  coughs  &  croup 
yield  to  it  readily.  Easily  applied,  quick  and 
sure.  Does  not  offend  by  its  odor.  Agents  make 
money  selling  it.  Write  for  confidential  terms 
and  circulars.  It  makes  and  keeps  friends. 

Pasteura  Medicine  Co.  Bx  1,  Chittenango.N.  Y. 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  la  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  la  independent,  fearleaa  and  al 
waya  with  the  plain  people  aa  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  11.65. 


THINK  OF 
THE COWS 


There  is  no  work  on  the  farm  that  pays  better  for  thought¬ 
ful  management.  You  may  have  had  much  experience  In 
the  feeding,  breeding  and  management  of  a  dairy.  Your 
knowledge  and  experience  would  be  worth  much  to  others, 
and  it  must  be  true  that  others  have  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  can  be  worth  much  to  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  your  own  success  and  desire  to  manage  your  cows  so  that 
they  bring  you  the  largest  possible  returns,  make  up  your 
mind  now  to  subscribe  for  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  It  puts  you 
in  touch  with  the  most  successful  dairymen  in  the  United 
States.  What  these  practical  men  know  and  their  experi¬ 
ences  you  will  find  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  and  it  makes  a 
20-nage  weekly,  that  costs  the  reader  but  $1.00  to  January  1, 
1899.  If  taken  in  connection  with  The  Rurai,  New-Yorker, 
both  papers  can  be  secured  to  January  1, 1899,  at  the  low  combination  price  of  $1.65. 

IIOADfl’Q  n  AfQVU  All  19  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  journal  for  the  farmer  whe 
VlwAilU  9  UAIft  I  III  All  desires  to  make  a  profit  from  his  cows.  It  handles  this  part 
of  the  farm  work  thoroughly,  from  the  raising  of  the  crops  to  the  delivery  of  the  product,  milk-or 
butter.  A  year’s  reading  will  convince  you  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It.  It  is  the  leading 
dairy  journal  published  In  the  Bnglish  language. 
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we  can  well  study  the  condition.  There 
is  nothing  done  there  that  we  do  not  do 
here,  and  that  we  do  not  know  how  to 
do  ;  they  have  no  secrets.  The  chief 
lever  of  the  Danes  to  insure  quality  is  in 
the  skill  with  which  they  use  artificial 
cultures  of  ferments  to  ripen  their  but¬ 
ter.  In  cultures  of  lactic  acid,  they  are 
certainly  in  advance  of  us.  There  are 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  butter 
there  and  here.  Every  judge  of  butter 
must  have  a  standard  of  his  own.  If  I 
say  a  certain  butter  is  good,  I  mean  it 
suits  my  taste,  or  the  taste  of  the  men 
for  whom  I  make  butter.  Who  shall 
decide  what  is  a  good  flavor  in  butter  ? 
That  flavor  is  best  for  a  market  that 
best  suits  the  consumers  in  that  market. 

In  comparing  Danish  and  American 
butter,  we  must  consider  the  market 
which  is  to  be  supplied,  and  there  is 
quite  a  difference.  We  know  what  is 
demanded  by  our  markets,  a  high  flavor. 
The  characteristic  aromatic  oils  are  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  we  want  the  right  flavor  and 
much  of  it.  The  European  does  not  want 
a  high  flavor,  just  a  suspicion  of  it.  This 
quality  which  the  European  likes  is 
more  certainly  brought  about  if  we  make 
use  of  cultures  of  lactic  acid  than  if  we 
trust  to  chance.  This  is  the  main  differ¬ 
ence  between  Danish  and  American 
butter.  The  grain  is  better  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  product.  We  produce  just  as  good 
texture  in  butter  as  any  I  saw  in  Den¬ 
mark.  Color  and  salt  can  be  controlled 
by  any  one.  We  must  look  to  the  use  of 
the  pure  culture  starters  as  the  point  in 
which  the  Danes  have  the  start  of  us. 
The  use  of  pure  culture  starters  is  gene¬ 
ral  in  Denmark,  and  with  this  goes  the 
destruction  of  the  native  germs.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  dairies  in  Denmark 
Pasteurize  their  milk  and  use  these  pure 
culture  starters. 

Their  factories  are  superior  in  their 
management.  Their  sterilizing  receives 
great  attention.  They  have  two  cultures 
constantly  going,  and  select  from  the 
one  which  has  the  best  flavor.  The  cul¬ 
tures  are  propagated  from  day  to  day, 
and  if  anything  comes  in  from  out¬ 
side,  it  will  give  a  bad  flavor.  A  Danish 
buttermaker  would  feel  disgraced  should 
his  starter  get  a  bitter  flavor.  They 
frequently  start  their  own  cultures, 
which  improve  with  use  and  become  ac¬ 
climated  as  it  were.  Where  they  can  do 
this,  they  must  exercise  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  in  the  factory.  If  we  use  com¬ 
mercial  starters  with  success,  we  shall 
have  to  exercise  greater  care  than  we  do 
now.  If  we  are  to  become  successful 
exporters,  this  thing  we  must  learn  to 
do.  They  have  a  system  of  factory  in¬ 
spection  which  has  done  much  towards 
bringing  up  the  quality  of  their  goods. 
Judges  are  appointed  who  inspect  the 
butter  sent  to  them,  and  give  a  certifi¬ 
cate  as  to  quality.  All  samples  which 
fall  below  a  certain  grade  are  criticised, 
and  the  manager  of  the  factory  where 
such  samples  are  made  is  given  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  quality  of  his  goods 
may  be  improved.  By  means  of  this 
judging  system,  many  factories  have 
been  brought  up  from  poor  ones  to  good 
ones.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  system 
cannot  be  adopted  in  America. 

In  England,  they  have  a  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  dairy  products  ;  they  manufacture 
not  one  kind  of  cheese,  but  many  kinds, 
and  in  this  way,  appeal  to  the  taste  of 
the  consumer.  Each  county  has  its 
special  cheese,  and  the  other  counties 
do  not  presume  to?enter  into  competi¬ 
tion.  The  butter  which  was  sent  over 
from  this  country  to  the  London  mar¬ 
ket  by  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
received  at  London  in  good  shape,  and 
was  eaten  there.  The  English  have  a 
prejudice  against  American  goods,  not 
only  butter,  but  beef  as  well.  One  thing 
which  has  greatly  injured  our  dairy 
products  in  the  English  market  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  sent  them  so  much 
imitation  butter,  and  now  they  are 
slow  to  believe  that  we  make  anything 
else.  The  grocer  who  handled  a  large 
part  of  the  American  shipment  allowed 
88  shillings  for  it,  while  he  was  »  paying 


at  the  same  time  98  shillings  for  Austra¬ 
lian  butter,  105  shillings  for  Danish  but¬ 
ter,  and  sold  them  all  for  the  same  price 
as  Somerset  butter. 

The  English  dairy  cows  are  a  type  of 
the  Short-horn  and  the  little  black  Kerry 
cow  of  Ireland.  This  little  Kerry  would 
greatly  please  the  American  breeder, 
and  would  be  well  adapted  to  a  hilly 
country.  l.  a.  clinton. 

(To  be  continued). 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KIX.BORNE. 

Enlarged  Throat  Glands  in  Pigs. 

Farmer,  Maryland.— Two  of  our  hogs  make  a 
noise  when  breathing,  very  much  like  a  person 
snoring.  It  seems  to  be  caused  by  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  throat.  What  is  it?  One  of  them 
was  troubled  that  way  when  only  a  few  months 
old,  and  did  not  thrive  as  well  as  the  rest.  Is  it 
contagious,  and  would  it  cause  the  meat  to  be 
unfit  for  food  ?  Is  there  a  remedy  for  it? 

The  difficult  breathing  is,  probably, 
caused  by  enlarged  glands  of  the  throat. 
If  the  enlargement  was  due  either  to 
tuberculosis  or  to  swine  plague,  the 
affection  might  prove  to  be  contagious, 
otherwise  not.  If  the  pigs  fatten  satis¬ 
factorily  and,  when  slaughtered,  are  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  otherwise,  the  meat 
will  be  suitable  for  food. 

Cow  With  Caked  Udder. 

W.  S.  E.,  Casey,  111. — I  have  a  cow  with  a  caked 
udder.  Being  a  heavy  milker,  and  on  good  pas¬ 
ture  at  calving  time,  her  udder  became  enor¬ 
mously  large,  and  she  had  some  trouble  with  an 
obstructed  teat.  Her  udder  has  been  hard  on 
one  side  nearly  all  summer,  and  considerable 
stiffness  for  over  two  months.  I  wish  now  to 
fatten  her.  What  is  the  proper  course  of  treat¬ 
ment?  I  have  been  using  lard  and  coal  oil  mixed. 

Try  iodine  ointment,  rubbing  it  well 
into  the  indurated  gland  with  active 
kneading  for  several  minutes.  Repeat 
every  other  day  until  the  skin  is  lightly 
blistered,  after  which  apply  only  once  a 
week.  Improvement  will,  probably,  be 
slow.  The  cow  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  run  so  long  without  treat¬ 
ment. 

Lice  on  a  Calf. 

G.  E.  I).,  Vermont.— Hy  calf  has  lice  or  ticks, 
»  some  brown  and  some  gray.  The  largest  are 
about  one-eighth  inch  long.  I  first  discovered 
them  the  latter  part  of  September.  I  have  used 
sulphur  and  lard,  and  have  dusted  Slugshot  on 
them  a  number  of  times;  it  has  killed  some,  but 
they  keep  hatching  out,  and  now  there  are  about 
as  many  as  ever.  Is  there  any  danger  of  these 
lice  or  ticks  getting  on  to  horses  ?  What  can  I 
do  for  them  ? 

Pour  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  over 
four  ounces  of  tobacco  leaves,  stir,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  until  cool.  Apply  to 
the  affected  portions  of  the  calf,  being 
sure  to  wet  all  the  lice.  The  calf  should 
then  be  warmly  blanketed  until  dry. 
Repeat  the  application  in  six  to  nine 
days,  if  any  live  lice  remain.  Cattle  lice 
rarely  attack  horses. 

Pulmonary  Consumption  is  a  dread  disease;  but 
most  of  those  who  think  they  have  it.  really  suffer 
from  Bronchitis;  and  Bronchitis  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
will  cure.— Aclv. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne  s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BARREN  COWS. 

Any  farmer  who  has  cows  that  will 
not  jret  with  calf  should  send  a  stamp  to 
the  Dairy  Association,  Lyndonville,  Vt., 
for  a  little  book  on  sick  cows  that  tells 
how  to  cure  this  and  other  cow  troubles. 


WEATHER 


MUDDY 

|  y  |  is  here,  it  has  come  to  stay. 

It  means  scratches,  grease 
heel,  quarter  cracks,  and  a  host  of 
other  ailments  to  horses. 

Quinn’*  Ointment 

is  an  easy  applied  and  sure  remedy. 

Cures  promptly  all  bunches, does  not 
kill  the  hair.  At  all  drug  stores  or 
direct  from  us  at  $1.50  per  package. 

Smaller  size  50c.  Give  it  a  trial. 

W.  B.  EDDY  4  CO.,  Whitehall,  N.  7. 


Newton's  p/kW  TIP 
Improved  V<U  »»  lib 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


ONEY  MONEY  "St; 

Is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot¬ 
ed  to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 

all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


H 


Used  and 
endorsed  by 
the  Adams 
Express  Co. 


This  trade  mark  has  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.  It  stands  for 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 


the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.  It  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won’t  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug¬ 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


((  «  ja  np^iaia||M/>  is  a  good  ending.”  Finish  the  year  in  good 

A  BAU  UtVAlWWIWIjI  shape  by  buying  some  PUREBRED  FIVE 
STOCK.  We  have  been  instructed  to  sell  Trotting  Stallions .  Perckerons,  French  Coach  Horses,  -Jer¬ 
seys,  Brown  Swiss,  Short-horns  and  South  Downs  and  Collie  Dogs.  We  make  no  charge  for  buying, 
unless  a  personal  inspection  is  required.  Write  us  what  you  want.  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  CO., 
24  State  Street,  New  York.  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  HATCHING  HEN 

HAS  LOST  HER  OCCUPATION 


land  in  the  production  and  brooding  of  chicks  Bhe 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  better  and  everyway 
nrl  IADI  C  INCUBATORS 
UlILIAdLlI  AND  BROODERS 
They  Hatch  and  Brood  when  you  are  ready. 
They  don’t  get  lousy.  They  grow  the  strongest 
^chicks  and  the  most  of  them.  It  takes  a  224  page  book 
to  tell  about  these  machines  and  our  Mammoth  Reli¬ 
able  Poultry  Farms,  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Send  for  it  now 
Reliable  Incubator  anti  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


■A  RfLIABLE  «  L 

1 

ill 

„J3antling. 

'M^ec^seuuu//MmitiumTnunimii 


[SEE  THAT  HOOK? 

YDITM  THE 

IMPROVED 

fOONVEX 

any  SSL  ?ha£  DEHORNER 

or  kind  of  horn  without  crushing.  No  other  de¬ 
horn  er  will  do  this.  Catalogue  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana,  Pa. 


For  t,  knife  that  will  oat  *  horn  without  I 
crushing,  because  it  onta  from  -  four  ■ 

-  sides  at  onoe  get  .'  — 

THE  KEYSTONE 
—DEHORNER— 

It  Is  hnmane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  = 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s  V 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FREIC.  ♦ 
A.  C.  BltOSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  £ 


POULTRY, ..  .  - 

POULTRY  LINS,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

We  keep  every-  ^ 
the  ^ 

_  _  _  sat-  T 

ors[  Live  Stock 'Brooders— anything— it’s 
our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our 
illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


vvvvvwwvvvtvvvvwvvvvvvvvvvvw; 

l  Poultry  Supplies  j 

|  Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  is  fall  of  [ 
meat.  Von  should  have  it  if  at  all  Interested  , 
in  Poultry.  Sent  free. 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies. 
Send  for  illustrated  list,  just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


INPTTRATfiR^  Self-Regulating.  Catalogue  free 
lilLUDdlUllO—Q.  s.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


$5  Cash  (aOegg.Izcl  On  Trial  $5.75.  “3 hatches 
with  BanUin,  20,37  and  48  chicks  from  50  eggs.”  Jacob 
Whippert,  Cecil,  0.  Large  size  cheap.  Send  4c  for  No.  23 

catalog.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co*,  Springfield,  0. 


Monitor  Incubator. 

Ill.  80-Page  Cat.  tor  stamp; 
tells  all  about  Poultry. 

TIIE  MONITOR  CO., 

54  Wm.  St.,  Middletown, Ct. 


START  IN  BUSINESS! 

^JSsHAKDSW'TH,HSre"'ES,4T' 

Send  for 

Catalogue.  200  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 
STATE  INC.  CO.,  Homer  City,  Pu. 


PRAIRIE 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatchea  Chicken,  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  elmpleet,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  firet-clase  Hatcher 
.  la  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  EltTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


HATCH 


hjekens  BtYSTMEAMz 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thoaiande  in  eucceserol 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
„„„  GEO.  H.  STAHL. 
JJ4  to!  22  8.  6th  Ht.  Qiilrnv.  III. 


Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
i  vJ  &  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

>  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Lastou,  Pa. 


HenswithanyGrit 

Will  lay  ergs,  but  with  MANN’S  Granite 
Crystal  Grit  and  MANN’S  Green  Bone 
Cutter,  they  lay  t^iceas  many.  Green  Bona 
and  Mann's  Grit  produce  a  food  that  gives 
wonderful  results;  as  EGQ  MAKERS 
they  have  no  equal. 

MANN  S  BONE  GUTTERS 

hsve  world  wide  fame.  Ceah  or  instalments. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

EI/LERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

BHINKCUFF,  X.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RC  cuiliunv  I  907  Liberty  Bt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
•  Ti  OnflnllUll,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.B 

Holsteinsare Money  Makers 

They  aTe  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pail 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick  When  done  at  the  pall  they  O'nament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent  and  alwavs 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  Til  E 
HOLSTEIN  IS  TIIE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  Is  found  in  the  herd  of 

L,  L.  CORTELYQU,  Neshanic  Station  N.J, 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  8TOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
8uifolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBURGH. 


Hamilton  &  Co 


Reg.  P  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
abr  ve.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Cochranville.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


KLONDYKE 

and  the  Northwestern  Territory  will  require  millions 
of  pounds  of  bacon  during  the  next  few  years. 
Cheshlrrs  are  a  Bacon  Hog.  All  ages,  for  sale. 

W.  E.  MANPKViLLK,  Brookton.  Tompkins  Co.,N.Y 

Another  Good  0(fen^w*^c8bo7,'iEu“ 

the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also  Fall  Pigs 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

1  have  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  l  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hoi- 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
8heep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


«- W.  SMIT 


I  Duroc- Jersey  Swine  New  Madison,  Ohio. 

Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  onr  yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JzkMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

Rl*flT17P  Turkeys  from  heavy  weights;  44 '4  lbs.  toms. 
DllHliO  Chester  White  Chester  Swine.  Shropshire 
Sheep  of  the  best  breeding.  S.  Sprague,  Falconer, N.Y. 

A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
Poultry  Vermin.  8ample  10c. 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  K.  I. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


MANX  C«i,  Mi 


Ku 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price.  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


buying  a  Done  Cutter, 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue  just  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

1  STRATTON  &  OSBORNE,  Erie,  Pa. 

Bill  MONEY  III  POULTRY 

OUR  LARGE  ’98  CUIDE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  any  one.  The  laiyest,  finest  and  most  complete 
book  ever  published!  n  colors.  Contains  over  17.» 
now  illustrations,  humlre*ls  of  valuable  recipes  and 
plans,  and  HOW  TO  MAKE  POVLTRY  PAY.  Sent 

post  paid  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr« 

tor  15cte»  Box  66,  FWHSPOKT,  ILLS, 
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Humorous. 

Elsie  :  “  My  husband  is  very  hard 

to  please.”  Louise  :  “  He  must  have 
changed  considerably  since  he  married 
you.” — Tit-Bits. 

Customer:  “  Here,  waiter,  bring  me 
some  milk.”  Waiter:  “Condensed?” 
Customer:  “No;  the  udder  kind.” — 

Philadelphia  Record. 

“  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  marry  your  niece  ” 
“  Have  you  asked  her  mother  ?  ”  “  No, 

sir;  I  prefer  the  younger  woman.” — 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Vinnie:  “Minnie  will  never  marry 
until  she  meets  her  ideal.”  Vietta  : 
“What  is  her  ideal?”  Vinnie:  “A 
man  who  will  propose.” — Tit-Bits. 

Teacher:  “Sammy  Sassafras,  you 

may  give  a  definition  of  the  word 
‘  farm.’”  Sammy  :  “  A  farm  is  a  body 

of  land  entirely  covered  by  a  mortgage.” 

—  World. 

“How  statuesque  your  daughter  is,  Mr. 
Scadds  !  ”  “Statuesque?  Why,  I  have 
seen  that  girl  sit  for  hours  at  a  time, 
not  moving  a  finger,  while  her  mother 
worked.” — Chicago  Record. 

“  Once  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  agreed 
that  it  would  be  helpful  for  each  of  us 
to  tell  the  other  his  faults.”  “  How  did 
t  work  ?  ”  “We  haven’t  spoken  for 
nine  years.” — Chicago  Record. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  help  Johnny  with 
his  arithmetic  examples  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  him  off  until  to-morrow?”  “I 
wanted  to  gain  time  enough  to  look  up 
the  rules.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Poetess  :  “  The  poem  I  sent  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  contains  the  deepest  secrets  of 
my  soul.”  Editor  :  “  I  know  it,  madam, 
and  no  one  shall  ever  find  them  out 
through  me.” — Humoristische  Deutsch¬ 
land. 

“  I  cannot  understand,”  said  the  bach¬ 
elor  clerk,  “  why  a  man’s  wife  is  called 
the  *  better  half.’  ”  “  You  would,”  said 
the  married  clerk,  “  if  you  had  to  divide 
your  salary  with  one. — Cincinnati  In¬ 
quirer. 

A  man  who  stuttered  badly  went  to 
consult  a  specialist  about  his  affliction. 
The  expert  asked  :  “  Do  you  stutter  all 
the  time?”  “  N-n-n-no,”  replied  the 
sufferer,”  “I  s  s-stutter  only  when  I 
t-t-talk.” — Credit  Lost. 

Miss  Allington  :  “  How  old  do  you 
think  a  man  ought  to  be  before  he  mar¬ 
ries  ?  ”  Mr.  Benham  :  “  Forty,  at  least.” 
Miss  Allington  :  “  Oh,  dear  !  Why  would 
you  have  him  wait  so  long  ?  ”  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ham  :  “  Because  he  is  pretty  sure  to 

know  better  by  that  time.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

“Ah!”  said  the  blustering  lawyer, 
whose  client  had  just  been  acquitted. 

“  Now  that  it’s  all  over,  would  you  mind 
telling  me  how  you  reached  your  ver¬ 
dict  ?  ”  “  Certainly,”  replied  the  jury¬ 

man.  “  We  felt  sure  that  if  he  had  been 
guilty,  he  wouldn’t  have  hired  you  to  de¬ 
fend  him.” — Philadelphia  North  Ameri¬ 
can. 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Bet, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements. 
Bend  for  our  new  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


31  and  33  Yesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


CHAMPION 


EVAPORATOR 


For  MAPLE, 
SORGHUM, 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Chaitipiou  is  as 

great  an  improve-  -  ■ _ ,,  „  , 

ment  over  the  Catalogue 

Cook  pan  as  the  AfcsrV — ft*  Free, 

latter  was  over  the 
old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR  GO., 

HUDSON ,  0h/o,o  and  MONTREAL ,  Quebec. 


The  columns  of  this  paper  are 
hardly  long  enough  to  print  all  the 
good  words  said  about  the  Nepon- 
set  Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric. 
Neponsct  should  not  be  confounded 
with  ordinary  tarred  paper  or  build¬ 
ing  paper  that  quickly  rots  when 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Neponset  is  used  for  covering 
roofs,  sides,  and  walls  of  houses, 
barns,  hen-houses,  green-houses, 
hotbeds,  haystacks,  wagon-covers, 
and  numerous  other  purposes. 

It  is  very  inexpensive:  costs 
only  $5.00  for  500  square  feet  at 
the  factory,  with  the  necessary 
nails  and  tin  caps.  Any  one  with 
a  hammer  and  pocket  knife  can 
put  it  on.  With  this  Fabric  you 
can  repair  your  outbuilding  so  that 
it  can  storm,  blow,  or  freeze,  and 
your  stock  will  not  mind  it,  for 
Neponset  is  wind-proof  and  frost¬ 
proof. 

F11II  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  <fc  Son, 
Fast  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


No.3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
Alt  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest 

power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to  _ _ _  __ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufao 
tnrerslnthe  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery 
for  special  offer  on  this  r  .iii  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero” and  “Amerlcnn”Grlndlr.g 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peek’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  foi 
power  and  pumping,  W  ood  Saws,  Corn  Shellers.  etc. 


APPLETON  (VI FG.  GO  27  hm  fit.;  BATAVIA,  1LU 


FOOD  VALOE 

in  any  kind  of  grain  is  greatly  in 
creased  by  grinding  because  it  i.- 
thereby  made  more  digestible 
This  being  true  you  have  only  to 
decide  upon  a  mill.  For  durability 
fast  work  and  small  power  werecom- 

,nour KELLY  DUPLEX 

— r - , 3  Has  Duplex  Grinders.  Crushes 

and  grinds  corn  cob  and  all  just  as  coarse  or  fine  as 
you  want  it.  All  about  them  in  our  “Hand  Book  for 
Farmers  and  Feeders.”  It  Is  FREE  write  for  it  now. 

The  O.S.  KELLY  CO  1  Springfield,  Ohio. 


k  DOLLAR  SAVED 

is  a  dollar  earned.  You  can  both 
earn  it  and  save  it  if  you  use  the 

SCIENTIFIC 

CRINDINC  MILLS. 

Savo  it  when  you  grind 
your  own  grain  and  earn 
it  when  you  grind  for 
your  neighbors.  Four  sizes 
for  steam  power,  others  for 
horse  power.  Free  catalogue. 
FOOS  M FG.  C0.Sprigfield,0. 


Peerless 

L  Feed 

.Grinders 


increase  your 
profit  by  im¬ 
proving  what 
'you  have  not 
what  you  must 
buy.  Turns  half- 
digestible  ear  corn  into  wholly  digest¬ 
ible  meal.  Grinds  all  grains  singly 
or  mixed.  Makes  grits,  hominy  or 
fine  meal.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 

STEVENS  MFC.  CO.,  Joliet,  III. 


Your  Fodder  and 
Sell  Your  Hay. 

llcreisa  measure  of  economy  and  profit  to  all  farmers. 

Every  animal  that  eats  hay  will  eat 
euded  fodder  ami  do  as  well  or 
better  on  it  than  on  hay. 

oiiEjQTHE  NEW 


OHIO 


PATENT  PENDING. 


SHREDDER 

is  t  he  best  machine  to  em. 
ploy  for  the  purpose  be- 

I  cause  of  the  quality  of  its 

work  and  large  capacity.  Shredded  fod- 
•der  is  a  long  fibre  substance  like  hay— 

I  indeed  it  is  corn-hay.  Free  from  sharp 
edges  that  make  the  mouth  sore.  New  , 

(catalog  and  “Book  on  Silage”  F ree. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.  ~ 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Best  for  sowing  all  Clovei’s,  Alfalfa,  all  Grass  Seeds, 
Flax  &  lied  Top.  Hopper  for  Wheat,  Rye  and  Oats.  Wet, 
dry  or  windy  weather  makes  no  difference.  No  staker  to 
set— just  follow  the  drill  marks.  If  there  is  no  man 
about  to  run  it  a  boy  will  do  j'ust  as  Well.  Can’t  sow 
too  thick  or  too  thin.  Free  catalogue  and  price  list. 

0  E  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  17RiverSt.Ypsilanti,Mich. 


STOP  THAT ! 

waste  of  grain  by  grind 
ing  all  your  feed  on  a 

Buckeye 

Feed  Mill  &  Power 

COMBIN 


onishes  *  grinds  ear  corn 
cob  and  all  and  all  other 
grain  single  ormixed,fine  or 
coarse  as  desired,  supplies 
power  for  other  purposes 
at  the  same  time.  Prices 
and  machines  both  right. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Staver 
?Oth  &  W 


None 

Better 

Made. 


SIX 

sizes: 
from 
2  to  26 
H.  P. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  Of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 

operate  and  Lightest  Running. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P  N  ROWS  HER  CO.  South  Bend. In J 


MORE  BEER 

more  milk  and  more  butter,, 
more  pork  and  mutton  can  be 
made  from  same  amount  of 
corn  ff  It  is  ground. 

STAR  Feed  Grinders 

grind  all  grains  singly  or 
mixed,  ear  corn  dry,  damp 
frozen.  Can  t  choke.  Circu¬ 
lars  of  sweep*  steam  mills 
free.  STAR  MFC  CO.l3 
Depot  St.,N  ewLexington,  u 


FULL  VALUE 


Fast  Crinding  Portable  Crist  and 

ECCn  IIII  I  C  Vertical  Burr  Stones 
I  LLU  Nil  LLo.  in  sizes  from  16  to  30 
inches;  capacity,  more  than  any  mill 
made  of  the  same  size,  Make  also 
Oat  Clippers,  Engines. Boilers,  pumps 
Call  for  catalogue  U. 

HAS.  KAESTNER  &  CO. 

So.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


,  DRY  c 
FODDER 
CUTTING 


Nothing  PAYS  SO  WELL 
on  the  Stock  or  Dairy  farm. 
We  make  the  largest  line  of 
Cutting  Machinery  on  Barth. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 


UNDOUBTEDLY 

The  Best  Cutter  for  HAY, 
STRAW,  FODDER  and 
ENSILAGE  is  the 

TORNADO. 


TORNADO 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
CUTTERS. 

ir  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Sample  o 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  MaSSillOII,  0. 


\  Made  in  10  sizes,  from  a  small  hand-power  to  a 
)  large  steam-power  size. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Sample  of  Corn  Fodder  cut  and  split  up  on  the  TORNADO. 


IF  WE  SAVE  THEN  AWAY, 

the  effect  could  not  be  much  more  to  your  advantage,  for, 
in  theirtv  ~oper  use,  such  a  saving  is  effected  that  the  in¬ 
creased^  ofits  soon  pay  for  the  Separator.  We  have  nu- 
meroupv  testimonials  that  prove  the  price  of  the  machine  is 
soon  x?  turned  in  the  increase  in  product — to  say  nothing  of 
the  ^  provement  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  hutter.  We 
wi'^  'ladly  send  you  copies  of  these  endorsements  if  you 
re  *^st  them. 


L,£  IMPROVED 


UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

effectually  skims  all  the  milk  that  is  run  through  it, 
thereby  saving  ALL  the  cream,  or  fat.  It  is  also  the 
greatest  of  labor-saving  devices. 

There  are  other  machines  called  separators,  BUT — 
the  United  States  Separator  IS  THE  BEST.  It 
isn’t  the  best  merely  because  we  claim  it  to  be — 
OUR  CLAIMS  ARE  SUPPORTED  IN  EVERY 
COMPARATIVE  TEST,  proving  conclusively  that 
in  actual  use  it  is  superior  in  every  way  to  every 
other  separator  on  the  market. 

Why  not  send  your  address  to  us  that  we  can 
mail  you  interesting  particulars  and  catalogues? 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  oatalogne  to  Boomer  A 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


FOR  SALE. 

An  eight  acre  fruit  and  truck  farm,  located  In  the 
largest  and  best  town  on  the  Halifax  Kiver.  Fla.  600 
Deach  trees  bearing,  500  orange  and  grape  fruit  trees 
will  bear  next  season.  200  miscellaneous  trees.  Good 
two-story  house,  seven  rooms  large  barn,  fine  flow¬ 
ing  artesian  well,  poultry  yards,  etc.  Rich  black 
marl  land.  Present  income  SI  300  per  year.  For 
price  and  particulars  address  HEX,  care  Tub  K  N.-Y. 
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